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PREFACE TO VOLUME V. 


T his volume contains the words beginning with the Ictteis H, I, J, K. Including the Main words, to 
which sepal ate ai tides aie allotted, the special Combinations or compounds, explained and illustrated 
under the Main woids, and the Suboidinate entiies of obsolete and vaiiant forms enteied in their alphabetical 
places, with a lefeience to the Main woids under which they aie tieated and illustiatcd, the number of words 
amounts to 3^,700. The Combinations of simple and obvious meaning, of which lists are given under the 
Main woids, without furthei explanation, but in most cases with illustiative quotations, number 4,318 
moie, raising the actual total of woids tieated in the volume to 37,018. 

These woids are thus distributed among the four letters: 



Mam words 

Subordinate 

woids 

Special 

Combinations 

Obvious 

Combinationb 

lotU ' 

H (516 pages) 

S,goo 

2,145 

1,636 

2,260 

2,708 

16,013 

I (530 » ) 

”.350 

683 

77S 

14,147 

J (116 » ) 

L727 

402 

441 

419 

2,989 

K (lI 3 „ ) 

L 577 

1,084 

495 

413 

3,569 

T otal 

23.554 

5,267 

3,879 

4,318 

37,01 S 


Consideied as to their status in the language, the Main words arc distinguished appioximately into 
those native or fully natiualized, and still mrrent.^ those now obsolete (marked f), and those consideied as 
alien or impel fectly naturalized (marked [[). The distiibution of the Main woids is as follows: 



Current 

Obsolete 

41 ien 

Total 3 

ir 

7,o6r 

L463 

376 

8,900 

I 

7,847 

3,333 

I 70 

11,350 

J 

1,361 

280 

86 

1,727 

K 

1,098 

267 

212 

1,577 

Total 

17,367 

5,343 

844 

23,554 


The differ ing proportions of the various classes of words heie tabulated reflect the different parts 
played by H, I, J, and K, as initial letters in English. H is, on the whole, a noimal letter, containing 
the usual proportion of old woids, Old English and French, with additions fiom all the sources that 
normally contribute to the English vocabulary, none of these being in excess, unless, perhaps, the modern 
learned words from Greek; it contains no Latin prefix, I, on the other hand, containing the words formed 
with the Latin prefixes in- (tl-, tm-, ir-), mter-^ inira-, iniro-^ is preponderatingly Latinic. Hence, 
whereas in the Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Diclionaiy H occupies five times as many pages as I, in 
the modern English dictionary I requires rather more pages than EL But few of these Latinic words are 


1 If to these be added the words in Volumes I-IV, 

wc have for the contents of the first eleven letters of the alphabet, the following figures : 

,, , Subordinate 

Mam words woul:, 

Special 

Combinations 

Obvious 

Combiintions 

Total 

106,698 

32,65 

,s 

19,397 

18,481 

167, 

,234 

2 For the sake of companson with Dr. Johnsons 

Dictionary, and with some 

more lecent Ie\icographical woiks 

the following statistics have 

been carefully compiled for these letters 








Johnson 

Cassell’s 
‘ Kncyclopsedic 

Ceiitui-y’ Diet ‘ I unk’s Standard 

Here 


M-I 

I ,. *'33 

6,853 

9,690 

9,630 

16,013 

Total words 1 ecoided 

il 

[J, 

2,012 

299 

6,630 

1,338 

7,575 

1,736 

7,846 

1,730 

14,447 

2,989 


Ik 

205 

1,413 

2,061- 

2,071 

3,569 

1 

rii 

1,194 

1,640 

237 

i,Sg8 

3,357 

999 

12,1 18 

Words illustrated hy quotalions - 

I 

J 

2,762 

37s 

3,961 

711 

S94 

198 

12,133 

2,429 


Ik 

150 

322 

595 

177 

2,474 


rri 

4,150 

3,084 

8,349 

1,327 

59,776 

Number of illustrative quotations - 

ii 

J 

4,451 

763 

3,907 

593 

8,301 

1,523 

1,412 

256 

54,730 

13,080 


Ik 

665 

557 

L505 

229 

12,340 

The quotations 

in Richardson s 

Dictionary are, 11 

4,500, I 6,195, J 90J, 

K:6S4 
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old enough in the language to have sustained any phonetic or even orthographic change, and few of them are 
of the kind (simple substantives) that readily form compounds ; hence, the number of variant forms requiring 
to be registered as ‘subordinate words', and especially of ‘combinations’, is small in proportion to the whole. 
On the other hand a great number of the words that have been at various times derived or formed from 
Latin, have failed to become permanent constituents of the language ; they have again gone out of use ; 
hence, the ‘ obsolete words ’ in I are disproportionately numerous. J and K are imperfect letters ; more 
than half the words which would belong to them phonetically, are actually spelt with G and C ; hence they 
are lexicographically among the small letters. Also, they were not properly Old English letters ; but J 
contains old words from or through French, while K was substituted in early Middle English for Old English 
C ‘hard’ before e, i (y) and ii. The proportion of ‘ combinations ’ in J and K is somewhat normal, as is also 
that of ‘ subordinate words ’ in J ; but in K, owing to so many C words having variants in K, the proportion 
of ‘ subordinate words ’ is enormously large, three times as great as in H and J, and five times as great as in I. 
Both letters contain a very large number of words adopted from Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languages (these being phonetically usually written with J and K, in pieference to G and C) ; hence, 
the ‘ alien words’ in J are proportionally thrice as many as in I, and one-fourth more than in El ; and in K 
three-and-a-half times as many as in H, and seven times as many as in I. In those pages of K which contain 
the non-English initial combinations /Or-, Kh~, KI-, Ko-, Kr-, Ktt-, Ky-^ these exotic words may be thought 
to superabound \ yet it would have been easy to double their number, if every such word occurring in English 
books, or current in the English of colonies and dependencies, had been admitted ; our constant effort has 
been to keep down, rather than to exaggerate, this part of ‘ the white man’s burden.’ 

Many workers have contributed to the production of this volume. In addition to the volunteer Readers, 
by whom so many of the quotations have been collected, and of w'liom the chief have been mentioned 
in Vol, I, the services have to be recorded of Mr. S. Taylor, of the White House, Crossings, Chapel-en-le- 
Frith, who at an early peiiod arranged the materials for Ho- alphabetically and chronologically, and of 
Mr. A. W. Longden, of Hook Green, Marple, Stockport, who did the same for those of Hu- and Hy-. The 
sub-editing of Ha- was undertaken by the late Mr. G. A. Schrumpf, who, however, at his death, had only 
partially put the quotations in order as far as Har-. A portion of He-, including Head and its derivatives, 
was ananged by Mr. H. M. Fitz-Gibbon, of 49 Merrion Square, Dublin. The materials for Hi- were skilfully 
sub-edited by Dr. R. J. Lloyd, of Liverpool ; parts of Ho- and Hy-, Hoo- to Homis^ Hyp- to Hyz-t by the 
late Mr. John Peto; another part of Ho-, Has- to Hos,-^ and the whole of Hu- by the late Mr. W. Noel 
Woods, B.A., and Mrs. Woods ; part of Hy- to Hym-, by Miss M. Quick, Clifton. The whole of the rest 
of the materials (with the exception of the pronominal words) were sub-edited between 1883 and 1890, by 
E. L. Brandreth, Esq., Member of Council of the Philological Society, who subsequently also (1895-8) 
revised and re-subedited the greater part of the letter. For preliminary assistance with I we are indebted 
mainly to the indefatigable labours of Miss J. E. A. Brown, of Further Barton, near Cirencester, and to the 
Rev. Canon Rupert Morris, D.D., the foimer having sub-edited most of the materials as far as the end 
of Into, the latter the remainder from Iiitra onward. A section from Tnconcealable to Iiidisc 7 'iini]iate was 
prepared by the Rev. E. H. Sugden, now Master of Queen’s College in the University of Melbourne, before 
he left England in 1887; and a small portion by Mr. T. Wilson, of Rivers Lodge, Harpenden. The whole 
of the letter I was subsequently revised, with incorporation of new quotations, by Miss Brown, whose work 
at the materials for this letter thus extended from 1887 to 1900. The materials for J were, at an early 
stage (1882.-6), arranged by the late Rev, Walter Gregor, D.D., of Pitsligo ; the whole was subsequently 
(1896-9) sub-edited, with much addition of material and investigation of difficult points, by the Rev. C. B. 
Mount, M.A., Oxford. The materials for K wem originally put in order for the Philological Society by 
Mr. H. Hacks Gibbs, now Lord Aldenhara ; they have been sub-edited for us during 189^-3, and again in 
1899-1900, with great research into the literary history of the Oriental words, by Mr. Brandreth. No fewer 
than five of these excellent helpers have passed away without seeing the printed sheets of any portion of the 
letters at which they worked ; of their esteemed services, as of those of the survivors above-named, and 
especially of those of Mr. Brandreth, Miss J. E. A. Bi'own, and Mr. Mount, whose assistance has been so 
continuous and so effective, the heartiest acknowledgement is now made. 

In proof stage we have again to record the help of (alas! that it should be necessary so to describe 
him) the late Fitzedward Hall, D.C.L, of Marlesford, W^ickham Market. This help was continued till within 
a few weeks of his death, which took place on February i, 1901, at the age of seventy-six. 'SNo. have had 
in every volume to record the supiemely valuable services giatuitously rendered to the Dictionary by this 
eminent English scholar, who, as a puie labour of love, for many years devoted several hours every day 
to the examination of our proofs, in order to make additions to them from his enormous collections of notes 
on English words, phrases, and idioms, containing quotations from, or references to, thousands of books of the 
last four centuries. To the Dictionary his death is an incalculable loss, a loss that would indeed have been 
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irreparable but for the fact that he left directions that all his MS. quotations, references, notes, and memo- 
randa, should be handed over to the Editor, and that we should have the free use of the books in his own 
extensive library to which these referred. We have accordingly begun, with the assistance of many willing 
hands, to have the quotations indicated in his reference-lists excerpted, put upon slips, and added to our 
materials, so that the Dictionary may continue in some measure to profit by his researches, although at 
the cost of much time and labour which during his lifetime he himself bestowed. Hearty acknowledgement 
is made of the way in which Mr. Richard D. Hall has done everything to facilitate this completion of his 
honoured father’s services to the Dictionary and to English lexicography. 

Second only to the contributions of Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in enhancing our illustration of the literary 
history of individual words, phrases, and constructions, have been those of Dr. W. C. Minor, received week 
by week for words at which we were actually working. For other help in the proof st 3 .g& we have to thank 
the Right Hon. Lord Aldenham ; the Rev. Canon Fowler, of Durham ; the late Mr. Russell Martineau, M. A. 
(down to his lamented death in December, 1898); the Rev. J. B. Johnston, B.D., Falkirk; Monsieur F. J. 
Amours, Glasgow ; Mr. A. Caland, Wageningen, Holland ; and especially Miss Edith and Miss E. P. 
Thompson, now of Lansdowne, Bath, and Mr. R. Jowitt Whitvvell, of Oxford, whose researches, both in the 
Bodleian Library and at the Public Record Office, have added much to our illustration of the histoiy of legal 
and historical terms. Grateful acknowledgement is also made of the etymological assistance rendered by 
Professor Eduard Sievers, of Leipzig, and by M. Paul Meyer, Member of the Institute of France ; as also, 
in particular words, of that of Professors Napier, J. Wright, By water, Robinson Ellis, Diiver, Margoliouth, 
Morfill, and Rhys, of Oxford ; Professors Kluge and Schrocr (Freiburg-im-Breisgau), Luick (Graz), Morsbach 
(Gottingen); Dr. J. W. Muller, Leyden; of Mr. J. T. Platts, M.A. with Persian and Indian words, and of 
Professor Bullock with Chinese words ; and especially, in J and K, of Mr. James Piatt, junior, of 77 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, whose researches have enabled us to give the exact history of many words from 
far-off languages. The friends who have helped in the treatment or investigation of the history of historical, 
legal, philosophical, scientific, and technical words in this volume are too numerous to mention ; most of 
them have already been named in earlier prefaces; but particular mention must here be made of the help 
of Mr. R. E. Baynes, M.A. ; Rev. Andrew Clark, M.A. ; Mr. W. A. Clarke, F.L.S. ; Mr, C. H. Firth, M.A., 
LL.D. ; Mr. W. W. Fisher, M.A. ; Professor Gotch, F.R.S. ; Horace Hart, M.A. ; Mr. R. R. Marett, M.A . ; 
Professor FI. A. Miers, M.A. ; Professor Odling, F.R.S. ; Sir Frederick Pollock, D.C.L. ; Mr. G. F. Stout, 
M.A, ; Mr. V, FI. Veley, F.R.S. ; Mr. C. C. J. Webb, M.A. ; Professor J. Cook Wilson ; and the late Sir John 
Stainer, of Oxford; of Professor Alfied Newton, the Rev. Professor Skeat, and Dr. W. Aldis Wright, 
Cambridge; Mr. W. W. Dobell, Dr, F. J. Furnivall, Mr. James Flammond, Dr. J. A. Kingdon, London; 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner ; the Deputy-Keeper of the Public Records ; the Director of the Royal Gardens, Kew ; 
the Director of the Natuial ITistory Museum, South Kensington ; the Secretary of the Zoological Society ; 
Mr. Barclay V, Head and Mr. E. J. Scott, of the British Museum; Mi. E. W. Hiilme, of PI. M. Patent Office ; 
also of Sir J. S, Burdon-Sanderson and Dr, W. Sykes, F.S.A., of Woking, with the histoiy of medical teims ; 
of Professor J, K. Laughton and Mr. M. Oppenheim, with the histoiy of naval terms; of Professor 
Albert H. Chester, of New Brunswick, N.J., with names of minerals ; and of Mr. Albert Matthews, of 
Boston, U.S., with the histoiy of many American uses of words, especially during the Colonial period. 

The Assistants in the Scriptorium, who have been engaged on this volume, are Messrs. C. G. Balk; 
A. T. Maling, M.A, ; F. J. Sweatman, M.A. ; A. R. Sewell ; and H. Price. On parts of the work earlier or later, 
there have also been engaged Messrs, C. T. Onions, M.A. ; A. H. Mann, B. A. ; E. J. Thomas, B.A. ; and 
Miss Hilda Murray. Mr. Alfred Erlebach, B.A., a valued member of the Scriptorium staff in earlier times, 
who continued to render occasional assistance, died on October 7, 1899. In the latter half of this volume 
I have also had the collaboration of Mr. W. A. Craigie, M.A., who has taken a large shaie in the 
preparation of K, especially of the etymological articles, and has now been entrusted with the preparation 
of volume VI 1 1 , 

JAMES A. IT. MURRAY. 

The Scriptorium, Oxford, 

30 Augtfst, 1901. 



ADDITIONS AND EMENDATIONS 


Halfpennyworth, b. Eciilier example of halfpennyworth of tar \ — 
1631 Capt. Smith Advf. Plantej-s 30 Kather. . to lose ten sheepe, than 
be at the charge of a halfe penny worth of Tarre. 

Hander. Handler 2. A cct. of Cock-fight va \ind Ann. 

Rep, Deputy Keeper P. R. i66 In such manner as is usual foi handers 
to account ten. 1794 Sporting Mag. HI. 169 Called ‘handers’ or 
‘ setteis to 

Hansard 1 . Early examples ; — 1449 Rolls Parlt. V. 144/2 Hanser. 
1453 Ibid. V. 230/2 Another Subsidie . . of every Venecian, Esterlynge. . 
Lnmbard, Hanszard, Piucierj and also other Straungers Merchauntz. 
Ibid,, Hansard. 

Harrier 2 , the dog. Earlier examples ; — 1408 Privy Seal (20 Ang.) 

9 Hen. IV. (No. 3874) La garde de nos chiens apjrellez hayrers. 141 3 
Rot, Pat. 1 Hen. V. pt. 3, menib. 19, 12 June, Custodiam canum nostro- 
luna vocatorura ‘hayreres’. 1446 Issues of Excheq. (ed. Devon), 
[Hounds called] lieireres. 

^Hask, a. (used advi) c 1420 Pallad, on Htisb. Vll. 124 A 1 hugely 
and haske [L. rauce\. 

■jHaskness. Ohs. [f. Hask a.] Hoarseness, Iniskiness. 1519 
HormaN Vulg, 28 He hath a great haskenes [^gratti asthmate ivipli- 
catur']. 1540 Earl of Bath in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. il. II. 158, 1 am 
. , sore aggreved with the agew myxte with a cough & haskenes. t 6 . . 
in J. Thompson Ann. Influenza (1863) 9 A dry cough, pam of the breast, 
haakness and longhness of the throat. 

Kaversine. The name was introduced by Piof. Jas. Inman, D.D., 
in his navigation and Nautical Astronomy ed. 3, 1835. Cf. Diet. 
jVat, Biog. 

Haw, sb."^ b. Earlier example ; — c 1450 ME, Med. Bh, (Pleinrich) 98 
A charme for Jie hawe in Je ye. 

Headstock. i f. (Of a bell.) Earlier quot. : — 1688 E. Holme 
Armoury in. 461/2 A Bell Azure hanging by its Headstock and 
Gugions in an Arch. 

Hog'-deer i. (Alter.) The common name of a small Indian deer, 
Axis p 07 ‘cinus, (Sometimes also used to include A. maculatus,') 

Hogreeve. Earlier example: — 16S9-90 Boston (U. S.) Totan Rec. 

10 Mar., Officers for the yeare . . were chosen as followeth..6 Hogg 
Reeues. 

Hiinoli, V. I. Earlier example : 15S1 R. V. Caluineon Gal.xy. 30. ira 
The heritage is saued for vs, howsoeuer, hragly they hunche at vs for 
a time. 

Hiisting-, 2 h. For a hustings court, C2tria Imsiengortim, in Oxford, 
see Wood’s Life & Times (O. PI. S.) IV. 183-4. 

Hut, sb. I b. (Showing that to be the earlier use). 1545 St. Papers, 
lien. VIII, X. 609 The French arrney. .having broken up their campe 
and brent all their huittes, removed . . towardes Arde. 

f I-kepe, V. Obs. The sense in the quots. is that of Keep v. 5, 6 c, to 
watch for, wait for, intercept, waid off. 

Immersion. Earlier example : — c 1450 Mirour Saluaciotm 1407 
Thas whilk in walire takes duwe iimiersionne. 

Immigrant. Earlier example: — 17S9 Morse Amer. Gcog. 253 
Theie aie in this state [N. Y.] many immigrants from Scotland, Ireland, 
Germany. 

Imperial, j-i 5 . 8. Early example: — 1839 "WarREN Ten Tho 7 isan,i 
a 1 ear 1, An imperial — 1 e. a duL-coloured tuft of hair, permilted to grow 
perpendicularly down the under lip of puppies — poor Mr. Titmouse had 
been compelled to sacrifice some time before. [This makes the history 
of the word doubtful. Perh. it was merely revived in compliment to 
Nai^oleon III, to whom the French Diets, refer it.] 

Inassuageahle. Early example : — 1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes nr. 
V. 96 Don MariottOj Knight of the Inasswagable Panch, 


Incitress. Literary example; — 1654 Gayton Pleasant Notes iv. 
vi Bright Sun-beame, repairer and incitresse of my decaying heat. 

Inclnse, a. Later example; — 17 ^ 5 Eavies Aiken. Brit. I. Pref. 
20 The Inclnse Anchoret Peter, from the Confines of Spain. 

Income, v. Delete quot. c 1565, the word being an error of the ed. 
cited. 

Incousntile, a. Early example in lit. sense : — c 1450 Mirour Salua- 
cioun 3205 Marie didde onne lure sons cote inconsutyle witli out 
semyng. 

India paper. Cf. 1750 Walpole Lett. (1S46) II. 351 Mrs. Frere . . 
screamed about Indian paper, 

Indomable, a. Eaily example: — ^1450 Mirour Saluaciotm 5062 
The Egle indomable thow reclamed at the fulle. 

Ingot. Anglo-Fr. example of sense 2 : — 1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 22 
Item, diverses Yngotles & kakes d’arg[ent], pois[auntz] xxxiii lb 
VII line’. Item, VI Yngottes d’arg[enl], poisauntz VI lb IX unc’ di. 

Ingrain, a. j h (American use) : — 1S36 Penny Cycl. VI. 314/1 Kid- 
derminster , . carpets, or, as the Americans more descriptively term them, 
ingrain carpets. 

Inscriber. Earlier example: — 3674 Sir G. Mackenzie Laws & 
Customs Scoil. Matters Crittiinal xix. § 8 (1699) The inscribe!' was 
according to the Civil Law, oblidged to find caution. 

Insensible, a. i. (Confirming this as eailiest sense) ■ — c 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. (1880) 469 Bileue is insensible and more tren e Jan siche signes ; as 
J)is treuje is insensible Jat two and J>ie maken fyue, and jit it is moie 
cexteyn Jan ony sensible Jing heere. 

Instigatrix. Literary example: — 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
109 The Woman should be the Insligatnx, or the first Sollicitress, 

Interlace, v. 4. Earlier example • — 1531 ElVOT Cov. iii.xxv. (1880) 
II. 398 Admytte tliat some histoiies be interlaced with leasynges. 

Invert, sense 2, add : 

g. Math. To tiansform by inversion ; to obtain the inverse of : see 
Inverse sb. 2, Inversion 3. 

Irreclaimable, a. 2 h. Earlier example: — 1812 BracKENRIDGE 
Views of Louisiana (1S14) 159 Of this poition, there is not more than 
a fourth which can he consideied irreclaimable. 

Irregular, a. Insert between senses 6 and 7 : — Math, (see quots.). 

1700 Moxon Math. Diet. s.v. Regular, Those [figures aie] called 
Iiregular, which have uot tlie Equality of Sides and Angles, as aie 
Piisms and Trapezia’s. 1734 J- VVaRD Introd. Math. III. i. § 4 (ed. 6) 
290 An Irregular Polygon is that Figme which hath many unequal Sides 
standing at unequal Angles. 

Irrelevancy. Early example Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 151 

Seeing that diverse exceptiones and objectiones lisis vpon ciiminall 
libelles . . be alleged irrelevancie thereof. 

qtiasi-sb. Earlier example; — 1680 E. Pettit Vis. Purgatory 
46 He was the great Ilieroglyphick of Jesuitism, Piiiitanism, Qnaqnei- 
ism, and all Isms from Schism. 

Jag, 5/1.2 I c. Cf. 167S Ray Prov. 87 Proveibiali Periphrases of one 
drunk, . . He h.as a jagg or load. 

Jasmine, i 0. Earlier example; — 1548 Turner Names of Ilerhes 
44 lasminum otheiwise called lasme. 

Javr, j/A , jaw-piece. Read ; — = Jowpie. 

Jerkin-bead. Cf. Kirkin-uead, the eailier existence of which 
suggests that jerkin-head originated in some error. 

Jiboya. Early example : — 1613 VrsY.clihz Pilgrimage (1614) 842 
\Brazil'\ Of Snakes without venome, he numbeielh the Giboya, some of 
which are twentie foote long, and will swallow a Deere whole. Ibid. 
839 laboya. 



KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION, 


I. CONSONANTS. 


bj d, f, k, 1, m, n, p, t, v, z have their usual values. 


g as in (goa). 


ho ! (hon). 

i^nn (rt^n), temer (teTisi). 
her (haj), fartlier (fa-i5ai). 
jce (sO, eess (ses), 
wen (wen). 
when (hwen), 

_j'es (yes). 


J) as in thin (}>in)j ba/A (ba])). 

3 ... then (3en), hathe (be'S). 

/ ... shop {^gp), iish (dij). 

tj ... chop (t[pp), ditch (ditj). 

... vi«on (vi ^an), dejeuner (d^^^ne). 
d,3 ... (d3»d3). 

I] ... siug-ing (srqiq)j tbi;fk (])iqk). 
i]g ... fi«^er (fiijgaj). 


FOREIGN.) 

n as in French nasal, eusiion (anv/ron). 

H ... It. sera.|Y«b (srfra Eo). 
ny . It. sif«ore (s?aVTfi). 

X ... Ger. nch (ax), Sc. \och (Exj 
X’' ... Ger. ich (ix^’)j ^c. nuhi (nex^t). 

7 ... Ger, sa^n (za'7en). 

7^ . Ger. le^en, re^en (l^'y^en, r£'’7yjien). 


ORDINARY. 

a as in Fr. h la mode (a la mod’), 
ai ... aye=jyes (ai), Isozah (aizara). 
re ... naan (msen). 
a . . pass (pas), chant (tjant). 
ail... lo«d (laud), now (nan). 

» ... cut (k^t), son (s»n). 

e yet (yet), ten (ten), 

e ,, survev sh. (sv'svc), Fr. attachi' (ataje). 

Ig ... Fr. chef(Jgf). 
a ... ever (evai), nalwn (ne^'/aa). 
ai ... f, eye, (ai), bznd (baind). 

I? ... Fr. eaii de vie (o do vJ'). 
i ... s/t (sit), mystic (mistik). 
i .. Psyche (sai'k/), react (rzjas'kt), 

0 ... achor (e>'koi), morality (tnoraeTiti). 

01 ... cil (oil), boj' (boi). 

0 ... heio (hra'ro), zoology (zoiplodgi). 

9 ... what (hwgt), watch (wgtj). 

?, p* . . got (g^t), soft (s^ft). 

|d ... Ger. Koln (koln). 

10 ... Fr. pe« (po). 

u ... fzdl (ful), book (buk). 
iu ... dwiation (diure‘‘Jan). 

71 ... nnto (»‘nt«), fiMgality (fr«-). 
iu .. Mattliero (mre'Jjiw), virtue (vS’Jtiu). 
jii ... Ger. Mzdler (mu'ler). 

Ill ... Fr. dune (drln), 
o (see no) 1 ^ j 

a (see e', o“) j i ^ 

’ as in able (e^b’l), eaten (Jt’n) = voice-glide. 


11. VOWELS. 


a as in alms amz), bar (bai). 


5 ... cr«l (koil), fur (for), 

e (e®)... there (3e»j), pear, pare (pe®r). 
e(e*)... rein, rain (re'n), the^ (fSei). 
g* ... Fr. fae're (ffr’). 

a ... fir (fan), fern (fain), earth (ai]j). 


I (I®) ... bfer (bHi), clear (klioi). 

i ... thief ()>7f), see (sJ). 

o(o®)... boar, bore (bo-*!), glory (gl6®Tl). 

o(oii)... so, SOOT (sou), sowl (sM). 
g ... wa/k (Avgk), wart tWQh). 

p ... short (JipJt), thorn (bg’rn). 

II o ... Fr. coe«r (kor). 

II 0 ... Ger. Gothe (gote), Ft. jehne ( 3 on). 

u (ua) .. poor (punj), moorish traue-rij’). 
iu, ‘u... pare (piusj), Iwre (1 uoj). 

« ... two moons (t« m/7nz). 

i?7, ^u... few (fi«), lute (Ih/t). 

|jw ... Ger. gr//n (gr«n), Fr, jus (5/7). 


a as in amoeba (amJ ba). 

K ... accept (sekse’pt), maniac (me’miKk). 


... datwm (de'*tom). 

... momont (mou'ment), several (seweral), 
... separate (ac^'.) (se-paret), 

... added (os'ded), estate (estef't). 


... vanity (vre'niti). 

... remain (rime^m), believe (bili'v). 

... theory (J)J‘ori). 

... violet (vai’dlet) parody (pm'id'di). 

... aathority (gj/o’riti). 

... connect (kg^ne’kt), amazon (m’maz^n). 


iu, ‘ii verdwre (vs idiiii), measzere (me’^'ui). 
7/ ... altogether (glt/zgcHsi). 
i« ... circz/lar (s5’iki/nai). 


p the 0 in soft, of medial or doubtful length. 


Only ill foreign (or earlier English) words. 


In the Etymology, 

OE. e, 0, representing an earlier a, are distinguished as p (having the phonetic value of £ and p, or 9, above) ; as in gwok fiom aw/ff (OHG. anti, 

Goth, andti-s), vipnn from mann, pn from au. 



LIST OF ABBRE\iI ATIONS, SIGNS, &c. 


a. [in Etymol.] ... 

= adoption of, adopted from. 

a (as a 1300) 

= ante, before. 

a., adj,, adj 

absol., absol 

= adjective. 

= absolutely. 

abst 

= abstract. 

acc. 

= accusative. 

ad. [in Etymol.].., 

— adaptation of. 

adv., adv 

= adverb. 

advb 

= adverbial, -ly. 

AF., AFr 

= Anglo-French. 

A nat 

= in Anatomy. 

A niiq 

-■= in Antiquities, 

aphec 

= aphetic, aphetized. 

a*PP 

= appaiently. 

Arab 

Arabic. 

Arch 

= in Architecture. 

arch 

= archaic. 

Archn'ol. 

= in Archffiology. 

assoc 

= association. 

Astr. 

= in Astiononiy. 

Asirol. 

= in Astrology. 

at 1 rib 

= attiibutive, -ly. 

bef. 

= before. 

Biol. 

= in Biology. 

Boh 

= Bohemian. 

Bot 

-- in Botany. 

Build, 

= in Building. 

c (as c 1300) 

= circa, about. 

c. (as 13th c.) 

= century. 

Cat 

= Catalan. 

catachr 

. = catachrestically. 

Cf., of. 

= confer, compare. 

Chem 

— in Chemistry. 

cl. L 

= classical Latin. 

cogn. w 

. = cognate with. 

collect 

= , collective, -I]! 

colloq 

^ colloquially. 

comb 

= combined, -ing. 

Comb 

= Combinations. 

Comm 

= in commercial usage. 

= compound, composition. 

comp 

compl 

= complement. 

Conch 

= in Concliology 

concr 

= concretely. 

conj 

= conjunction. 

cons 

= consonant. 

Const., Const. ,, 

= Construction, construed 
with. 

Cryst 

= in Crystallography. 

(D-) 

= in Davies (Supp. Eng. 
Glossary). 

Da. 

= Danish. 

dat 

= dative. 

def. 

= definite. 

deriv. 

= derivative, -ation. 

dial., dial, 

= dialect, -al. 

Diet 

= Dictionary. 

dim 

= diminutive. 

Du 

= Dutch. 

Eccl 

in ecclesiastical usage. 

dlipt 

= elliptical, -ly. 

e. midi 

= east midland (dialect). 

Eng 

= English. 

Eiit 

=: in Entomology, 

erron 

= erroneous, -ly. 

£5/., esp 

== especially. 

etym 

== etymology. 

euphein 

= euphemistically. 

exc. 

= except. 

f. fin Etymol,] . 

= formed on. 

f, (in subordinate 

entries) 

.. = form of. 

fem. {rarely f.) . 

= feminine. 

fis- 

.. = figurative, -ly. 

F., Fr 

.. = French. 

fretq. 

= frequently. 

Fris 

.. = Frisian. 

G., Ger 

,. = German. 

Gael 

= Gaelic. 


gen 

— genitive. 

gen 

= general, -ly. 

gen. sign 

= general signification. 

Geol 

= in Geology. 

Geom 

= in Geometry, 

Goth 

— Gothic ( =- Moeso-Gothic). 

Gi 

— Greek. 

Gram 

— in Grammar. 

Fleb 

= Hebrew. 

Her 

= in Heraldry. 

Herb 

= with heibalists. 

Plort 

= in Horticulture. 

imp 

= Impel ath'e. 

impers 

= impel sonal. 

impf. 

= imperfect. 

ind, 

= Indicatwe. 

indef. 

= indefinite. 

inf, 

= Infinitive. 

infl 

= influenced. 

ini 

= interjection. 

intr 

= intransitive. 

It 

— Italian. 



= Johnson (quotation from). 

Gam.) 

= in Jamieson, Scottish Diet. 

(Jed.) 

= Jodrell (quoted from). 

L 

= Latin. 

(L.) (in quotations) 

= Latham’s edn. of Todd’s 

lang 

= language. [Johnson. 

LG 

= Low German. 

lit 

= liteial, -ly. 

Lull 

=■ Lithuanian. 

LXX 

= Septuagint. 

Mai 

= Malay, 

masc. {rarely m.) 

= masculine. 

Alath 

— in Mathematics. 

ME 

= Middle English. 

Med. 

= in Medicine. 

med.L 

= mediteval Latin. 

Mech 

= in Mechanics. 

Aletaph 

= in Metaphysics. 

MHG 

= Middle High German. 

micll 

= midland (dialect). 

A'lil 

— in mililaiv usage. 

Alin 

= in Mineralogy. 

mod 

= modem. 

Allis 

= in Music. 

(N.) 

= Nares (quoted from). 

n. of action 

= noun of action. 

n. of agent 

= noun of agent. 

Hat. Bist 

= in Natural History. 

Bdaiit 

= in nautical language. 

neut. {rarely n.) 

= neuter. 

NF., NFr 

= Northern French. 

N. 0 

= Natural Order. 

nom 

— nominative. 

north 

= northern (dialect). 

N. T 

, = New Testament. 

Numism 

= in Numismatics. 

obj 

= object. 

Obs., obs., obs. ... 

= obsolete. 

I occas 

= occasional, -ly. 

OE 

= Old English ( = Anglo- 
Saxon). 

OF., OFr, 

= Old French. 

OFris 

= Old Frisian. 

OHG 

= Old High German. 

OIr. 

= Old Irish. 

ON 

= Old Norse (Old Icelandic]] 

ONF 

= Old Northern French. 

Opt 

= in Optics. 

Ornith 

= in Ornithology. 

OS 

= Old Saxon. 

OSl 

Old Slavonic. 

0. T 

= Old Testament. 

OTeut 

= Original Teutonic. 

orig 

= original, -ly. 

Palseont 

— in Palseontology. 

pa. pple 

— passive or past participle. 

1 pass 

= passive, -ly. 


pa. t 

= past tense. 

"Path. 

= in Pathology. 

peih. 

= perhaps. 

Pers 

= Persian. 

pers 

= person, -al. 

pf- 

— perfect. 

Pg 

= Portuguese. 

Philol 

= in Philology. 

phonet 

= phonetic, -ally. 

"phr. 

= phrase. 

Phren 

= in Phrenology. 

Phys. 

= in Physiology. 

ph./''- ■ 

= pluial. 

poet 

= poetic. 

pop 

= popular, -ly. 

ppl. a., pjfl. adj., 

= participial adjective. 

Pplf 

= paiticiple. 

Pr 

= Proven 9al. 

prec 

^ pieceding (word 01 aiticle). 

pref. 

= piefix. 

prep 

= preposition. 

pres 

= piesent. 

Prim sign 

= Piimary signification. 

priv 

= piivative. 

prob. 

= probably. 

pron. 

pronoun. 

pronun c 

= pionunciation. 

prop. 

= properly. 

Pros 

= in Prosody. 

pr. pple 

— present participle. 

Psych 

— in Psychology. 

q-v 

= quod vide, which see. 

(R.) 

= in Richardson’s Diet. 

R. C. Ch 

= Roman Catholic Church. 

refash 

= refashioned, -ing. 

refl . , refl 

= reflexive. 

reg 

= regular. 

repr 

= representative, representing. 

Rhet 

= in Rhetoric. 

Rom 

= Romanic, Romance. 

sb., 

= substantive. 

wSc 

= Scotch, 

sc 

= scilicet, undei stand or supply. 

sing. 

= singular. 

Skr 

.-= Sanskrit. 

Slav 

= Slavonic. 

Sp 

= Spanish. 

sp 

= spelling. 

spec 

= specifically. 

subj 

— subject, subjunctive. 

subord, cl. 

= subordinate clause. 

subseq 

= subsequently. 

subst 

= substantively. 

suff. 

= suffix. 

superl 

= superlative. 

Surg. 

. = in Surgery. 

Sw 

. = Swedish. 

s.w 

. = south western (dialect). 

T. (T.) 

. = in Todd’s Johnson. 

iechn. 

. = technical, -ly. 

Theol. 

. = in Theology. 

tr 

. = translation of. 

trans 

. = transitive. 

transf. 

, = transferred sense. 

Trie;. 

. = in Trigonometry. 

Typs 

. = in Typography. 

ult 

. = ultimate, -ly. 

imkn 

. = unknown. 

U.S 

, = United States. 

V., vb,..., 

= verb. 

V. sir. , or w . , 

. = verb strong, or weak. 

vbl. sb 

. = verbal substantive. 

var 

. = variant of. 

wd 

. = word. 

WGer 

. = West Germanic. 

w. midi. 

. = west midland (dialect). 

WS 

. = West Saxon. 

(Y.) 

. = in Col. Yule’s Glossary. 

Zool. 

. = in Zoology. 


Before a word or sense. 

t = obsolete. 

11 == not naturalized. 

In the quotations. 

* sonaetimes points out the word illustrated. 


The printing of a word in Small 


In the list of F orms. 

1 == before rioo. 

2 1 2th C. (lIOO to I200). 

3 ^ 13th c. (1200 to 1300). 

5-7 = 15th to 17th century. (See General Explan- 
ations, Vol. I, p. XX.) 


In the Etymol. 

* indicates a word or form not actually found, but 
of which the existence is inferred. 

= extant representative, or regular phonetic 
descendant of. 


Capitals indicates that further information will be found under the word so referred to. 



H (tfitJ), the eighth letter of the Roman alpha- 
bet, ancient and modern, representing his- 
torically the Semitic 0 , Hheth or Kheth, through 
the Greek H, Heta., Eta^ originally the eighth, 
but, in the later Greek alphabet, after the omission 
of f (see F), the seventh letter. The Semitic letter 
represented a laryngal or guttural spirant, or a 
rough aspirate, and it was with the aspirate value 
that the letter was originally used in Greek and 
passed thence into Roman use. (In the later Greek 
alphabet, H was used as a vowel, to express long e, 
which had previously not been distinguished from 
short e : see E.) When the Roman alphabet was 
applied to the Germanic languages, H was used 
initially for the simple aspirate or breath-sound, 
which had arisen out of a pre-Germanic or 
Aryan through the stages of guttural aspirate 
{kh), and guttural spirant (x) ; medially and finally 
h was put for the guttural spirant itself, which, in 
later times, came to be written gh or ch : thus, 
Gothic hauh, OHG. h$h, OE. mod. English 
high {gh mute), Scotch heich, Ger. hoch. In Old 
English, k occurred not only before the vowels, 
but also before the consonants /, w, r, w (repre- 
senting the pre- Germanic kl-, hi-, hr-, kw-, or q-), 
as in hldf loaf, hnecca neck, hnvfn raven, hwd 
who ; it now stands initially only before vowels. 
Its power is that of a simple aspiration or breath- 
ing, with just sufficient narrowing of the glottis to 
be audible before a vowel. It is also used to 
form consonantal digraphs {sh, ih, etc.) with 
simple sounds ; and it is often silent, or merely 
lengthens a preceding vowel. 

The name aitch, which is now so remote from 
any connexion with the sound, goes back through 
ME. adte to OF. «r //5 = Sp. ache, It. acca, pointing 
to a late L. *accha, *ahha, or *aha, exemplifying 
the sound ; cf. It. effe, elk, em?ne, etc. (The earlier 
L. name was hal) The plural occurs as aitches, 
aches, As, h’s. 

In late Latin, and in the Romanic languages, the aspirate 
was no longer pronounced, and consequently often not 
written ; in modern Italian it is entirely omitted, as in 
eretico, isiorico, orriMle. In Old French similarly the 
mute h was originally not wi itten, and it was in this form 
that many Old French words, such as abit, able, eir, erht\ 
eriiage, oiiest, onor or onitr, nre or cure, ynipne, weie 
originally adopted in English. From this stage we derive 
the still existing forms ahle^ alilHy, arbour ^=e7-6cre), 
ostler. _ But at a later period, imitation of the Latin spelling, 
by scribes who knew that language, gradually led to the 
restitution of h in the writing of most of these words in 
French, and thence also in English. In French, the h. 
though thus artificially reinstated in spelling, remained 
mute; hut in England it was gradually, after the u.sage ( f 
the native words, restored in pronunciation, so that at ihe 
pi esen t day only a very few words, viz. heir, honest, honour, 
hour, with their derivatives, remain with h mute ; though 
others, such as herb, humble, humour, were so treated very 
recently, and are by some people still; and hostler (also 
spelt ostler) is so pronounced by the majority, A tiace of 
the former muteness or weakness of k in other woids is al.so 
seen in the still prevalent practice of using before words 
with initial h, not accented on the first syllable, as heretical, 
historical, humane, hypotenuse, and in such archaic forms 
as ‘mine host', and the biblical) an Hebrew’. In the ME. 
period, during which h was being gradually reinstated in 
wotds from Old French| these show great vanety of spelling, 
the same word appealing now with, and now without h ; 
this uncertainty reacted upon other words beginning with 
a vowel, so that these also often received an initial Ji (due 
probably in some instance.s, as hahnndant, to a mistaken 
notion of their etymology). This spelling has been pei- 
manently established in the words heronit and hostage, 
among others. 

Voh. V. 


_ In Old English, as In the Teutonic languages generally, 
initial was strongly and distinctly aspirated. But early in 
the Middle-English period it was dropped in pi enunciation 
and wilting before I, n, and r. The old hw was from the 
rath c. commonly written luh, sometimes 10 only, in Scotch 
gwh-, quit - ; indicating a variety of i^ronunciation (see W). 
Before vowels, in words of Old English or Norse origin, h 
has been regularly retained in the standard spelling and 
pronunciation : but in many English dialects, especially those 
of the midi, and southern counties (not in Scotland, Ireland, 
or the United States), the aspiiate has disappeaied as an 
ordinary etymological element, and is now employed only 
with other functions, viz. to avoid hiatus (e. g. the egg, pro- 
nounced the-h-eg^, and especially in the emphatic or ener. 
getic utterance of a syllable with an initial vowel; being 
then prefixed without distinction to words with or without 
etymological h ; thus horse, ass , usually dss^ ass, emphatically 
(or after a vowel) hbss, hdss. In earlier periods, these 
dialectal habits naturally affected the written language of 
literature, where their influence was reinforced by the un- 
certainty that prevailed as to initial h in words of Latin- 
French origin ; so that during the Middle-Engli.sh period, 
and down to the 17th c., we find numerous instances of t|ie 
non-etymological absence or (more often) presence of initial 
h in native words also. These characteristics are not confined 
to English: some modern Dutch and Flemish dialects, 
especially those of Zealand, Flanders, and North Brabant, 
have entirely lost h as an etymological element, and employ 
it to avoid hiatus, and to impait emphasis, exactly like the 
English dialects; while in Old High German, Middle Low 
(jerman, Middle Dutch, and, above all, Middle Flemish 
literature, the non-etymological absence and presence of 
initial h is even more marked than in Middle En|lish. In 
this Dictionary, some of the chief forms found in earlier 
use with adventitious initial k are mentioned in their 
alphabetical order, with a reference to their proper spelling, 
especially when this is not seen by simple omission of the 
h ; but in other cases it is to be pi-esumed that, when a ME. 
word in h is not entered here, it will be found in the form 
without h. 

In recent times, the correct treatment of initial h in speech 
has come to he regarded as a kind of shibboleth of .social 
position ; this has resulted in the cultivation of the educated 
usage in many quarters where it is not native. But even 
in educated pronunciation, there are cases in which h is 
usually mute, e. g. at the beginning of a syllable after certain 
consonant groups, as in ex/ran.st, ex//ortation, and in such 
suffixes as -ham, -hope, in Chatham, Claphant, Durham, 
Greenhape, Stanhope, Tudhope, -herd in shepherd, as well 
as in the pronouns he, his, him, lur, when unemphatic 
and as it were enclitically combined with the preceding 
word, as in ‘ I met-Aim on-Ais horse’. In the corresponding 
neuter pronoun it, originally A/V, in which the unemphatic 
use predominates, the A was long ago dropped in writing as 
well as speech. (But in Scotch the emphatic form is still hit.) 

After a vowel, A is regularly silent, and such a vowel being 
usually long, as in oh, ah, bah, hurrah, the addition of A 
(so u.sual in modern German) is one of the expedients which 
we have for indicating a long vowel in foreign or dialect 
words. The silence of A in certain positions contributed to 
the currency of such spellings as the obsolete preheminence, 
proheme, abhominable. 

By the combination of A with consonants, numerous 
digraphs are formed for the expression of simple sounds ; 
the origin of this goes back to the ancient Greek alphabet, 
which used PH, TH, KH, for the aspirated consonants, 
which were afterwards provided with single symbols 0 , X, 
and sank into .simple spirants. In Latin the digraphs were 
retained, and thence ih, ch, and occ.asionally /A, were taken 
to represent German .spirants or aspirates. In Old English, 
which had h, 3 , for the sound or sounds represented on the 
continent by th, these digraphs had little currency until after 
the Norman Conquest, which introduced th, ch, gh, and 
sometimes yh, for certain English sound.s, and substituted 
ivh for OE. Aw; the development of a simple sound (J) 
from the OE. combination sc, led, through sch, to the 
digraph sk \ ph and rh (pronounced f and r) were adopted 
fiom Latin as the representatives of Gr. if) and ft ; in more 
recent times hit has been used to express Slavonic and 
Semitic guttural .spirants j lh,dh,gh,ph, thj hit, to represent 
Sanskrit and Indian aspirates, or other alien sounds; and 
zh (on the analogy^, s:z;:sh: zh) for the phonetic represen- 
tation of French /in dljeuner,symho\h.td. in this Dictionary 
by (For the history and use of these digraphs, see under 
their respective initial letters, C, G, etc.) 

To drop one's k's (or aitches), to omit initial h where it is 
pronounced in Standard English, 


cjooo jElfric Gram, iii, (Z.) 6, A and k geendiaS on a 
aefter rihte. 1530 Palsgr. 17 The soundynge of this letter 
H, when he hath his aspiiation, and when he hath it nat. 
Ibid., These words ‘ honest, honour, habundaunce, habita- 
cion * . , in whiche h is written and nat sounded with us. 
*562 J. Heywood Prmi. (J- Epigr. (1867) in Into what 
place so euer H, may pike him, Where euer thou finde 
ache, thou shalt not like him. 1573-80 B.abet Alv., 
H which corruptly wee name Ach..we in England haue 
great need of it. 1599 Shake. Much Ado in. iv. 56 Mar. 
For a hauke, a hor.se, or a husband? Seat, For the letter 
that begins them all, H. 1847 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 
22 A distinguished magneliser, who could not sound his 
h’s. 1848 Thackeray -Bh. Snobs (1881) 220 A drawing-room 
wheie the h and other points of etiquette are ligorously 
maintained. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 192 Dropping 
the too rough H in Hell and Heaven. 1886 kuskin Prte- 
terita I. 313 They liked, as they did not drop their own lls, 
to talk with people who did_ not drop theirs, 1888 Cornh. 
Slag, Oct. 365 The letter H is absolutely sacred in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, 1892 Boldrewood Never- 
more 1. ii. 41 A very fine young man, butevidently a nobody, 
inasmuch as he dropped his aitches and so on. 

attrib. 1885 Pali Mall G. is Jan. 4./1 If she can read 
and Write, and is not afflicted with the A malady. 

b. with reference to the shape of the capital H. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. IV. yii. S, I had a wound beers 
that was like a T, Rut now ’tis like an H. 1688 Evelyn 
Diary 18 Aug., The house, .a noble unifoi m pile in the foim 
of a half H. 

2 . atfrib. and Comb, H-hranck, a branch-pipe 
joining and proceeding at right angles from two 
parallel pipes. H-less {aitchless'), adj., without an It 
or h’s ; not aspirating the letter h. H-piece, in a 
force-pump, a piece standing on the wind-bore 
under the door-piece, by which the water is forced 
through the door-piece into the standpipe. 

^^75 J- H. Collins Metal Mining 147 H-piece. 1893 
Temple Bar Mag. July 322 Millionaire cheesemongers who 
dwell A-less in the feudal castles of the poor. 18^ Times 
I Mar. 14/5 She . . bring.s ‘ h'less ’ Socialists as guests to her 
husband’s house. 1894 Du Maurier Trilby \ 1 . 135 Hebrew 
capitalists and aitchless millionaires. 

II. 3 . Used like the other letters of the alpha- 
bet to denote serial order ; applied e. g. to the 
eighth group or section in classification, the eighth, 
sheet of a book or quire of a MS., etc. 

4 . n was a mediaeval symbol of 200. H = 
200,000. (See Du Cange.) 

^27-51 in CiiAMDERS Cycl. 

o. Bhisic. T'he note B natural in the German 
system of nomenclature (the letter B being used 
only for B flat). 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 1880 
Gehbing in Grove Diet Mus. I. 643/1 H major is a key 
rarely used , . H minor is the key of Schubert's very fine 
unfinished Symphony. , 

6 . Math, In the differential calculus, h is used to 
denote a small increment. 

1872 B. Williamson Diff. Calculus i. § 6 (1873) 4 Let x 
become x+h, where h—thx. 

7 . In Cryst., h, k, I are used for the quantities 
which determine the position of a plane. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28. 189s Story-Maskelvne 

Crystttllogr. ii. 19. 

HI. Abbreviations, 

H. = various proper names, as Henry, Helen. H. {Ckemii— 
Hydrogen, H. in the Shipping Register=//(y'. h. (in a 
ship’s log) = hail. Horh.=hour. H or h</’A^r/a)!=hori- 
zontal force. H (on lead pencils) = hard ; the various 
degrees of hardness being denoted by HH, HHH, etc, 
H, as a direction in a musical score == horns. HB (on lead 
pencifs).=hard black (denoting a niedium hardness). H.B.C. 
—Hudson’s Bay Company. H.B.M.= His(or Her) Britannic 
Majesty. H.C. =Herald*s College, House of Commons. 
H.C.F. (AfarA.) = Highest Common Factor. H.E.I.C.= 
Honourable East India Company. H.G.— Horse Guards. 
H.H. = His (or Her) Highness, or His Holiness. H.l.M. 
= His (or Her) Imperi.al Majesty, H.M. = His (or Her) 
Majesty. H.M.C, = IIis (or Her) Majesty’s Customs, 



HA, 


2 


HABENA. 


H.M.S. = His (or Her) Majesty’s Ship or Service. H.P. 

= horse-power, half-pay. H.R.H. = His (or Her) Royal 
Highness, t H.q. orh.q.=/wc qttmre, look for this = q.v. 

formerly used for he before a vowel or as 
K is, K had \ see He. 

1663 Butler Hnd. i. i. 409 It was so shoit, h’ had much 
ado To leach it with his desperate Toe. Idid. 425, I would 
say eye; for h’ had but one. 1704 in Doccalini's Advert, 
fr. Parnassjts II. A ivb, The Wrongs H’as felt in Paultry 
Specimens so long. 

i* Ha, sb^- Obs. Short for Ha-iia, a sunk fence. 
1766 Amoky Btmcle {1770) III. 112 There was .. a ditch 
like a ha to keep cattle out. Ibid. III. 149, I saw her . . 
walking in the garden, near the ha. 

Ha (ha), int. and sh.'^ Also 5-6 ]iagh.(e, 7 
haugli, S-9 hah. [A natural exclamation found in 
Greek, Latin, most of the mod. Romanic, and all 
the mod. Tent, langs. The simple ha ! is not re- 
corded in OE. (which had however the ha ha! of 
laughter), but was used in OF., and is freq. in Eng. 
from c 1300.] 

1 . An exclamation expressing, according to the 
intonation, surprise, wonder, joy, suspicion, in- 
dignation, etc. 

a 1300 Cnrsor M, 4218 Ha ! quat paa bestes war selcuth 
kene, t;at has me refte mi derling dere. mgzo R. Brunne 
Medit. 557 Ha, fals lustyce ! where fynst j)ou bat resun, 
So for to dampne an ynnocent man ? c 1460 Tmuneley M. 
(Surtees) 63 Pr. Miles. A, my Lord ! Pharao. Haghe ! 1484 
Caxton Fables qfrEsop i. ii, Ha knaue, why hast thou troubled 
and fowled my water I c 1489 — Sonnes of Ayjnoni. 32 Ha, 
god, what a fayie knyghte is he. iSgi Skaks. Tmo Gent. 
n. i. 3 Ha ? Let me see : I, giue it me, it’s mine. 1596 — 

I Hen. IV I, pii. 2S1 And then the power of Scotland, and 
of Yorke To ioyne with Mortimer, Ha. 1603 — Meas.for 
M. II. iv. 42 Ha? lie, these filthy vices. 1611 Florio, Hd 
.. an Interiection of chiding, haugh [1398 hagh?l, what? 
1626 Massinger Roman Actor iv. i, Ha ! come you re- 
solved To be my executioners ? c 1709 Prior iiid Hymn 
Callimachus i Hah ! liow the laurel, great Apollo’s tree, 
And all the cavern shakes ! 1779 Sheridan Critic 1. i, Ha 1 
my dear Sneer, I am vastly glad to see you. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci iv. iv. 170 Ha ! they v/ill bind us to the rack. 1863 
Dickens Mui. Fr. i. vi, ‘ Good-night, Miss ! ’ said Lizzie 
Hexam, sorrowfully. ‘Hah ! Good-night !’ returned Miss 
Abbey with a shake of her head. 

b. Sometimes doubled, or preceded or followed 
by other interjeclions ; as ha ha !, a ha !, ah ha I, 
■\haa! (See also Aha.) 

a. 1300 Cnrsor PI, 4917 Ha ha, traiturs, now wel is sene 
Queper Jiat yea be fule or dene. Ibid. 9631 A ha ! jpat 
wreche wit-vten fieind ! £1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T, 361 
[They] cryden, out harrow and weylaway Ha, ha [v. r. 
a ha] the fox ! c 1477 Caxton yason 15 Ha a madame, 
what is this? 1398 SHaks. IH. 11. ii. 158 Ah, ha, Mis- 

tresse Ford and Mistresse Page, haue I encompass’d you? 
1602 — Hant, I. V. 150 Ah ha boy, sayest thou so ? 1610 — 
Temf. v. i. 263 Ha, ha : What things are these? 

o. Repeated, ha ha I, or oftener, ha ha ha I it 
represents laughter : see Ha ha. 

2 . Used as an interjectional interrogative ; esp. 
after a question ; =Eh 2. (Chiefly in Shakspere.) 

1394 Shaks. Ridi, III, i. iii. 234 Q. M, Richard. Rich. 
Ha. Q. M. I call thee not. 1396 — Merch, V. 11. v. 44 
What saies that foole of Hagars off-spring? ha, 1604 
Dekker Honest IVh. i. xii, Why doe I enter into bonds 
thus? hal 1610 Shaks. Temp. it. ii. 61 Doe you put 
tiickes vpon 's with Salvages, and Men of Inde? ha ? 

3 . An inarticulate vocal sound (ha or a), express- 
ing hesitation or interruption in speech. Often 
in collocation with him. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. in. iii. 284 Pair. loue blesse great 
Aiax. Ther. Hum. Patr, 1 come from the worthy 
Achilles. Ther. Ha? 1608 — Per. v. i. 84 Mar. Hail, 
sir ! my lord, lend ear, Per. Hum, ha 1 1833 Dickens 
Dorrit I. xxxi. Laying down such— iia- such unnatural 
principles. Are you — ha— an Atheist ? 

B. sl.’^ The interjection taken as a name for 
itself.^ Esp. as an expression of hesitation in the 
combination hums and ha’s ; see Hum, also Haw. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. HI, ii, You may be any tiling, and 
leave off to make Long-winded exercises ; or suck up Your 
ha, and hum, in a tune. 1622 M.aube tr. Alemauls Guzman 
cCAlf. 1 . 115 Thou wouldst haue ., given him an Pla, or a 
Nod. 1764 R. Lloyd Prol. to Colmam’s yealous Wife, 
What hands had thunder’d at each Hah ! and Oh ! 1820 
Shelley CSdiptis r. 228 With a ha 1 and a hum 1 I come I 
I come ! 1841 J. T. }iwiL-e.rrJ^arish Clerk 11 . 66 A sort 
of sound, commendatory, likea /tn/t ! 

^ Ha (ha), V. Also 9 haE. [f. Ha hit.'] inir. 
To utter ' ha I ’ in hesitation. Chiefly in the com- 
bination to hum ijieni) and ha ; see Hum v. 

1604 Dekker Honest Wh. i. xi, He did not ha : neither 
hum, hem, nor ha, onely stared me in the face. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlei ch. vii, The former ha'd, eh'd. 

Ha, pron.^ ME. form of Hu, Heo she, Hi they. 
Ha, ha’, worn-down form of Have v. q.v. 

Ha’ (ha). Sc. form of HalIi. 

1780-1836 J. Mayne Siller Gun in Chambers Pop, Poems 
Scot. (1862) 146 The bailies caught the welcome .strain. And 
made the ha’ resound again. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, A 

f entleman from_ the south had arrived at the Ha ’. 1832-33 
). S. Buchan in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser, in. 48 
She aye made her hallan to shine like a ha’. 

Comb., ha’ -Bible, the great Bible that lay in 
the hd or principal apartment ha’-folk, the folk 
of the hall, kitchen, or common room, the servants ; 
ha’-house, the manor-house, the habitation of a 
landed proprietor. 


1786 Burns Cotter's Sal. Night xii, The big ha’ Bible, ance 
his father’s pride. 1786 — Tsva Dog's 62 An' tho’ the gentry 
first are stechin, Yet ev’n the ha’ folk fill their pechan Wi’ 
sauce. 1814 Scott Wav. x, There were mair fules in the 
laird’s ha’ house than Davie Gellatley.^ 1823 Galt Entail 
I. xix. 138 The big ha' Bible was accordingly removed, .from 
the shelf where it commonly lay. 

Haa, obs. form of Haw, azure. 

Haaf (haf, haf). Also baave, bafP. [a. ON. 
haf {iSsg. haf. Da. liav) sea, high sea, ocean.] 

In Shetland and Orkney: The deep or main 
sea : now used only in connexion with deep-sea 
fishing; hence, the part of the deep-sea frequented 
by fishermen ; deep-sea fishing ground or station. 

1809 Edmondston Zetland I si. 1 . 237 The boats set off for 
the fishing ground, which is called thahaaf, from 10 o’clock 
a.m. to 2 o’clock of the afternoon. 1822 Scow Pirate vi. 
The careful skipper will sleep still enough in the deep 
haaf. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports ij- Adv. Scotl. xv. The 
men employed at the Haaf, or the fishing-station most 
distant from the land. 1888 Edmondston Home of Natu- 
ralisi 16S On returning from a night’s fishing at the haaf. 

b. attrib. and Comb. Peitainingto or employed 
in the haaf or deep-sea fishing, as haaf-hoat, -boy, 
-fishing', baaf-eel, a name of the conger-eel; 
haaf-flsb, the great seal, Phoca barbata. 

1793 Statist, Acc. Scot. VII. 693 (Jam.) The first master 
of a boat to the Ha-af, or ling fishing, fiom Sansting, is now 
alive. 1806 Neii.l Tour Orkney 107 (Jam.) Teind has 
always been exigible on the produce of the haaf fishing. 
1808-18 Jamieson, Haaffish, the Great Seal, Phoca bar- 
bata. 1844 N. Brit. Rev. I. 359 A crew of four men and a 
Iiaave-boy. 1836 Eliz.a Edmonston AA <S- T. Shetland Isl. 
iv.43 Engaged in the deep sea or haff fishing. 1866 Morning 
Star 17 Aug. 3/3 The ‘ haaf’ boats from the island of Unst. 
1880-4 Day Brti. Pishes II. 251 Haaf-eel, a name given 
to the common conger in the Moray Filth. 

Haaf, Haak, dial. ff. Half, Hake. 

Haal(e, obs. or dial, forms of Hale v., Whole. 
Haam, dial, form of Hame, Home; 

Haar (bar), local. Also barr, hanr. [? a. 
ON. hdrr, hoar, hoary : cf. hoar-frost.'] A wet 
mist or fog ; esp. applied on the east coast of 
England and Scotland, from Lincolnshire north- 
wards, to a cold sea-fog. 

z6jz Skinner Elynt. Ling. AngZ., A Sea Harr, Lincoln- 
iensibus Maritimis Terapestas amari ingi-uens. 1777 Nimmo 
Hist. Siirlingsk, 438 In the months of April and May, 
easterly winds, commonly called Hoars, usually blow with 
great violence, especially in the afternoons. 1806 Gazetteer 
Scotl. (ed. 2) 389 The water of the lake [Loch Ness], .never 
freezes in the severest winter, and, ^ in frosty weather, is 
covered with a thick haaror mist, which has the appearance 
of smoke. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harr, mist with small rain. 

‘ A northern harr Brings fine weather from far.' 2889 N. IV. 
Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Har, fog, mist, especially when it is 
cold. 1892 Stevei^soh Across the Plahts 171 History broods 
over that part of the world like the easterly haar. 

Haar, -e, obs. forms of Hair, Hare. 

Haaste, Haate, obs. ff. Haste, Hate, Hot. 
Hal) (hmb), adv. (sb.) Obs. exc. dial. [Known 
in the phrases hab nab, hob or nab, from c 1550. 
Conjectured to represent some part of the verb 
Have, presumably the pres, subj., OE. hmbbe, early 
southern ME. habbe, in conjunction with the corresp. 
negative form OE. nsebbe, ME. nahhe ; the alterna- 
tive phrase habbe he {ich, we, etc.), nabbe he {ich, 
we, etc.) = ‘ have he (we, etc.) or have he (etc.) 
not’, accounts fairly for the sense, and answers 
phonologically ; but there is a long gap in the 
history, between tire general disappearance of the 
habbe forms of the verb in ME. and the first 
examples of hab nab. 

Hab 3e=have ye, if ye have, occurs in Sir Ferumbt'as 
c 1380 ; [7i)ab is still a form, of have in modern Devonshire 
and W. Somerset dialect (where also the phrase hab or nab 
is in everyday use), but is exemplified by Elworthy only in 
(A)cti-7rt, for/iaz/e’ew=‘have him’, where it may be a modern 
phonetic change, since the dialectal change of vu to but is 
widely spread, in ePm even, seb'm seven, and the like.] 

1 . In the phrases hab or nab, hab nab {habs-nabs'), 
get or lose, hit or miss, succeed or fail ; however 
it may turn out, anyhow ; at a venture, at random. 

13.^ Udall Erasm. Apopli. (1877) 209 Put to the plounge 
of. .habbe or nhabbe to Wynne all, or to lese all. 1380 Lyey 
E7iphues(AYh.)3S4 Philautus determined, hab, nab, to sende 
his letters. z^SS } .iiooK.'Ea.Girald. Irel.in Holinshedll. 82/2 
The citizens, .shothab ornabatrandonvp to the roodloftand 
to the chancell. 1603 Florio Montaigne \\. vi, But hab nab 
[F. a totites advent ?ires'\, we can never take too much advan- 
tage of it. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial it. i, Better stil Habs-nabs 
good wincke and choose, if one must have her. The other 
goes without her. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 990 Cyphers, 
Astral Characters, .set down Hab-nab, at random. 1707 J, 
Stevens tr. Quevedo’s Com. IVks. (zyog) 350 Such . . Sayings 
are a Discredit to your self. .As for Instance,. .Hab nab, at 
a venture. 1831 Scott yrnl. II. 388 It is all hab-nab at a 
venture, 1888 Elworthy IV . Som. TVord-bk. s. v., ‘ Then 
you ’ont take no less?’ ‘No, I ’out, not one varden. 

‘ Then I’ll ab-m, hab or nab ! ’ 

2 . qunsi-r^. In phr. at {by) hab or nab = prec. ; 
by hab or by nab, by hobs and nabs : see quots. 

1330 Palsgr. 833 By habbe or by nahhe, par tme voye ou 
‘■*540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist, (flamd. No. 29) 93 
While tlione sought by happ or nap to subdue thother. a 1612 
Harinoton A;>«r.iv.(i633) 91 JackStraw, withhisrebellious 
crew, That set King, RealmeandLawsathab or nab. 1623-4 
Middleton & Rowley Span. Gipsy ni. ii, Take heed, for I 
speaknotby habs and bynabs, 1685 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 138 


Who said you have drawn up an Impeachment against 
President Moore at hab nab. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Habs. 
aii-nabs : Anything done in odd moments or at intervals of 
leisure, not continuously, is said to be done by hahs-an-nabs, 
1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorksh, Folk-Talk 41 It is only by 
stealth as it were, and that ‘ by habs and nabs', as we say, 
that a stranger can learn much of the true folk-talk. 

+ Halb, V. Obs. [See prec.] In hab or nab, 
have or not have. 

1346 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XL 106 Bernardo sayth the 
Frenchmen will cum roundely to worke to us at ones, and 
that we shall habb or nab shortly. 

Hab, dial, and negro var. of Have. 

Habade, Habandoun : see Ab- and Ii. 
Habarion, -loun, obs. forms of Habbegeon. 
Habber- ; see Habee-. 

Habberdehoy, var. of Hobeadehoy. 

Habble, Sc. form of Hobble. 

11 Habeas. Short for Habeas coepus, q.v. 

1879 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 June, The unterrified man 
moved himself by habeas to the Fleet. 

11 Habeas corpora. Law. [L. = thou (shalt) 
have the bodies.] 

1 . More fully Habeas corpora jiiraiorum (i. e. of 
the jury) ; a process formerly issued out of the Court 
of Common Pleas, directing the sheriff to compel 
the attendance of reluctant jurymen. 

1476 Plumpton Corr. 37, I send you now the habe.is cor- 
pora and a coppie thereof, and you must desier the sheriffe 
to serve it. 1535 tr. Littleton's Nat. Brev. 223 b (Stanf.) 
And if thenquest come nat at the day of this wrytte re- 
tourned, than shal go an habeas corpora, and after that a 
distres vnto they come. 1838 Chitty Archbold's Pract. 
Crt. Q. B, 1. 1, ii. § 8 (ed. 6) 405 If none of the special jurors 
mentioned in the . . habeas corpora appear in com t, the 
cause cannot he tried. 

2 . More fully Habeas corpora nuper vicecomitis 
(i. e. of the late sheriff) : a process for bringing an 
ex-sheriff to account to the crown or to his successor. 

1838 Chitty Archbold’s Pract. Crt. Q. B. i. i. i. § 3 (3). 
(ed. 6) 214 Get your clerk in court to obtain a rule for a 
habeas corpora to bring in the body of the sheriff. 

II Habeas corpus (hfi'bfises kpupiis). Law, 
[L. =thou (shalt) have the body (sc. in court).] 

A writ issuing out of a court of justice, or 
awarded by a judge in vacation, requiring the body 
of a person to be brought before the judge or into 
the comt for the purpose specified in the writ; 
spec, the pierogative writ habeas corpus ad sub- 
jiciendum, requiring the body of a person restrained 
of liberty to be brought before the judge or into 
court, that the lawfulness of the restraint may be 
investigated and determined. 

[1231 B radon's Note Bk. (Maitland 1887) 327 Preceptum 
est uicecomiti quod habeat corpus eius, etc.] 1463 Marg. 
Paston in P. Lett, No. 503 II. 189 Now ther ys com down 
an habeas corpus for hym. 1383 F. Alford in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. Ser. iii. IV. 57 An Habeas Corpus since the begyn- 
ninge of this Queenes time hath bin but 2j. Cid. in the 
Common Pleas, and 3^. 4d. in her Majesties Benche. 1642 
Hwnb. Desire Cf Proposit. Lds. Comm, i Feb. 8 Stopping 
their Habeas Corpusses. 1678 Lady Ciiawortii in zztli 
Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 46 Lord Shaftesberie’s 
businesse touching the Habeas Corpus is heard today in 
the House. 1679 Act 31 Chas. II, c. 2 § i_Whensoever any 
person, .shall bring any Habeas Corpus directed unto any 
Sheriffe . . Goaler Minister or other Person. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. (mod. ed.) III. 131 The great and efficacious 
writ, in all mannei; of illegal confinement, is that cd habeas 
corpus ad subjiciendum. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) 
III. xiii. 9 Bushell . . being committed for non-payment of 
this fine, sued his writ of habeas corpus from the court of 
common pleas. 

b. Habeas Corpus Act : the name commonly 
given to the Act 31 Chas. II. c. 2 (1679), whereby 
the granting and enforcing of this prerogative writ 
was much facilitated. 

1691 C. Blount Opening of Session in Collect, Poems so 
The Habeas Corpus Act, oppos’d, say still The Subjects 
Rights, is but the Prince’s will. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
(mod. ed.) III. 135 The oppression of an obseme individual 
gave birth to the famous habeas corpus act. 1777 Burke 
Let. to Sheriffs of BristolNlVs,. III. 136 The other [statute] 
for a partial suspension of the Habeas Corpus appears to 
me of a much deeper malignity. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. 
vii. 352 By the Habeas Corpus Act, the liberty of every 
Englishman was made as certain as law could make it. 

C. fig. 

1389 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 38 And with an Habeas 
coiqius to remove them from the Shepheards tarre-boxe to 
the _hangmans budget. 1660 T. Gouge Chr. Directions 
.xviii. (1831) 96 There is not a habeas corpus comes to remove 
thy yoke-fellow, child, or friend, but it is signed by thy 
heavenly Father. 1773 Sheridan Rivals in. ii. Here are a 
great many poor words pressed into the service of this note, 
that would get llieir habeas corpus from any court in 
Christendom. 

Hence Habeas corpus v. trans. {nonce-wd.) to re- 
move or transpoit as if by a writ of habeas corpus. 

1817 Keats Wks. (1889) III. 3 Habeas corpus’d as we are 
out of all wonder, curiosity, and fear. 

Habeek, var. Haeick. 

II Habeua (babPna). Anat. and Surg. [L. 
hahena thong, rein, f. habere to hold.] 

1 . Anat. a. =Fe?enum. b. =Habeeula. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat, III. 677 The pineal gland has 
no other connexion with the brain than that which these 
habeme or peduncles secure for it. 
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2 . Stirg. ‘Formerly applied to a bandage for 
keeping the lips of wounds together ; a uniting 
bandage’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. i8SC). 

Phillips (ed.^ Kersey). 1753 Chambers Cycl. SuLp. 
aoenar (habf nai), a. Anat. [f. prec. ; see 
-AE^.] Of or pertaining to the habena. 

II Habendum (habe-ndzlm). Law. [L. = ‘ to 
be had ’or 'to be possessed gerundive of habere 
to have.] That part of a deed (beginning in Law 
Latin with the words habendum et tenendum., and 
in Eng, deeds ‘ to have and to hold ’) which defines 
what estate or interest is thereby granted. 

1607 Middleton Phccnix 11. ii, Now I come to the Ha.- 
heiidtim, to liaue and to holde, vse and [etc,]. 1641 Termes 
de la^Ley 179 In every deed of Conveyance there be two 
principall parts, the Premisses, and the Habendum. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 30 The description of the things 
gianted need not be repeated in the habendum ; as it is 
sufficient that they are described in the premises. 1876 
Wharton’s Law Lex. (ed. 5) s. v. Deed, In annuity-deeds 
and money assignments, the phrase ‘To have, hold, receive, 
and lake ’ is the common form of hahendu7n. 1884 Elphin- 
STONE Convey ancing clause beginning ‘to have and 

to hold ’ is the habendum and tenendum combined, and is 
generally called the habendum. 

[Habenry: see List of Sptirious Words. 

II Habenula (habe•ui^aa.). Anat. [L. habmula 
small thong ; hence, small strip of flesh cut out of 
a wound (Celsus).] ‘A small, superficial, grey 
nucleus of the optic thalamus, situated above and 
in front of the entrance of the posterior commissure.’ 

1876 Quoin’s Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. S5i A collection of 
grey matter . . called the ganglion of the peduncle of the 
pineal gland (ganglion of the habenula). 

Heuce HaTbemuIar 'ribbon-like ; floating like 
a thong ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

HabeTance, ohs. form of Abearance. 

1552 Asciiam Germafty 42 Personal pledges.. for his good 
haberance. 

Haberehoun, ohs. Sc. var. Habergeon. 
t Ha’berdash., sb. Obs. Forms : 5-6 habur- 
dassh., -dasite, haberdashfe. [app. = AF. /nzySrr- 
tas,^ of unknown origin, perh. the name of a fabric, 
which occurs in an Anglo-Fr. customs list of 
imported peltry, furs, and fabrics, where a parallel 
and nearly contemporary list has haberdassherie. 
But the English word may, fiom its date and sense, 
be a back-formation from FIabebdashbb, and 
hapertas may be only a bad AF. spelling of it. 

Connexion with mod. Icel. haprtask ‘ haversack ’ is not 
possible.] 

Petty merchandise, small wares. 

1419 Liber A this (Rolls) I. 225 La charge de hapertas, 
-xiiif.] 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1295, 1 have an hole armory of 
.such habuidashe in store. 1378 T, N. tr. Conq. IV. Lidia 
23 With great store of Haberdash, as bels, necklaces, beades 
of glasse, collers, points, _ pinnes, purses, needels, girdels, 
thieed, knives, sissers, pinsers, hammers, hatchets, shirts, 
Coyfes, headkerchiefs. .breeches, coates, clokes, caps, Mar- 
riners breeches. i648_ Gage West Ind. 17 To barter with 
the Spaniards for their small Haberdash, or Iron, Knives, 
or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

As- ^5S°~3 Answ. Dapystycall Exhort. Aviij h, Ye vtter 
soche trashe And pylde habeidashe As laye longe in your 
mynde. 

b. More frequently, haberdash tvare, wares. 

1477 Inv. Goods in Earwaker Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) 3 ^ 
In Dyvers Haburdasshwarexj. Disc. CominoulVeal' 

Eng. (1893) 16 All haberdashe wares, as paper, bothe whyte 
andbrowne, glasses [etc.]. 1S94BLUNDEVIL Exerc. v. iii. (ed. 
7) S33 All sorts of Mercery or Haberdash Ware. 1623 Pur- 
cHks Pilgrims n. 1644 One hundred and twentie pieces of 
Carsies. .with divei-s small Haberdash wares. 

t Ha'lierdash, v. Obs. [f. Haberdasher.] 
intr. To deal in haberdashery or small wares. 

1633 Quarles Embl. n. v. (1718) 82 To haberdash In 
Earth’s base wares. 1644 — Sheph. Orac. iv. Leave to 
haberdash In such small pedling wares. 

Haberdasher (hm-baidsejai). Forms: 4-6 
liaberdasslier, haburdaissher, -dasslier, 4 
habirdasohere, -dasshere, 5 habardasLar, 6 - 
haberdasher, (7 liabber-). [Flas the form of a 
derivative of Haberdash sb. (q-v.), or of the AFr. 
hapertas (quasi *kapertassier, *haberdassier) ; but 
the actual nature of the relationship between these 
words is left doubtful by their relative dates, as 
well as by the undetermined relation in wliich 
haberdash and hapertas stand to each other.] 
Formerly, a dealer in a variety of articles now 
dealt with by other trades, including caps, and pro- 
bably hats ; see quots. In the course of the i6th c. 
the trade seems to have been split into two, those 
of f a. A dealer in, or maker of, hats and caps, 
a hatter {obs.') ; b. A dealer in small articles ap- 
pertaining to dress, as thread, tape, ribbons, etc. 

13H-12 Liber Memorandomm 53 in (Rolls) 

III. 433 Super diversos haberdasshers et capellarios. 
C1386 Chaucer PwA 361 An haberdas.shei-e fw. rw. habir-, 
habur-, -daschere, -daissher] and a Carpenter. 1302 Arnolde 
Chron. (1811) 108 William Warboys citezen and haburda.sher 
of London, c 1315 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Salters, 
Towelers, and habardashars. c iSS'^ Disc. Common Weal 
Eng. (1893) 64 Haberdashers that sell french, or milan cappes, 
glasses, Daggers, .swerdes, gridles and such things, 1361 
Stow Eng. Chron. (Plowe 1615) 869/1 The Milloners, or 
Haberdashers, in that place, souldmousetrappes, bird cages, 


shooing homes, Lanthornes, and Jews trumpes. 1394 
Nashe Vnfort. Trav. 38 Bookes, pictures, beades, cruci- 
fixes, why there was a haberdashers shop of them in euerie 
chamber. [1720 Strype Stoxv’s Surv. (1754-5) 1 1, v. -x. 27S/2 
Haberdashers, .were also called Milliners, so called from . . 
Milan in Italy, whence the Commodities they dealt in chiefly 
came ; such weie Owches, Biooches, Agglets, Spurs, Caps, 
Glasses, &c.] 

_ a. 1366 Act 8 Elis, c. II § 3 For the better and truer mak- 
ing of Cappes andHattes within thisRealme. .itslialbelefull 
to the Maister and Wardensof the Company of Haberdasshers 
within the Citie of London .. to [etc.]. 1:1572 Gascoigne 

Pruites Warre Ixiv, The Haberdasher heapeth wealth by 
hattes. t6gi Wood Ath. Oxon. III. 699/b John Fisher a 
haberdasher of hats and mayor of N orthampton. 1711 Bud- 
gell Sped. No. 161 IP 3 He . . had won so many Hats, that 
his Parlour looked like a Haberdasher’s Shop. 1711 Steele 
Ibid. No. 187 P7 Mr. Sly, Haberdasher of Hats . .has prepared 
very neat Hats, Rubbers, and Brushes. 

b. 1611 CoTG^.,Mercerot, a Pedler, a paltrie Haberdasher. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, An Habbei dasher of small wares.. 
In London also called a Millenier, a Lat. mille. i. a thousand, 
as one hauing a thousand small wares to sell. 1630 Mas- 
singer Renegado ii. iii, A great lady dote upon A haber- 
dasher of small wares ! 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Haberdasher, 
one that sells a great many several sorts of Wares, as Riband, 
Gloves, &c. AlsoaSellerofHats. 1708 Lotui.Gaz. No. 4462/4 
William Andrews of London, Haberdasher of small Wares. 

De Foe's Eng. TradesmauvX. (1841) 1. 38 Haberdasher 
[buys] of the thread merchants. 1733 Haberdasher, 

one who sells small wares a pedlar. 1S43 J. Saunders Cab. 
Piet., Chaucer 241 Habeidashers were originally a branch 
of the mercers ; and dealt, like them, in small wares. 

c. fig. (cf. dealer, retailer, vendor.) 

1592 Nasiie P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 21 a, A Haberdasher of 
Wilde-fowle, or a Merchant venturer of daintie meat. 1397 
xst Pt. Return fi'. Parnass. iv. i. 1235 This haberdasher 
of lyes. 1664 J. Wilson Project, iv. Dram. Wks. (i 874) 264 
See! your haberdasher of small projects, axqoo B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Habherdasher of Nouns and Pronouns, 
Schoolmaster or Usher, a 1764 Lloyd New River Head 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 65 Haberdashers of small jokes. 1827 
Lytton Pelham xvi. This ‘ Haber-dasher of pronouns ’ was a 
person of the name of Margot. 1828 Craven Dial. s. v., 
A schoolmaster, alias a haberdasher of nouns and pionouns. 

d. attnb. 

1813 Examiner 10 May 296/1 They are altogether haber- 
dasher Statesmen. 

Hence Haberdaslieress, a female haberdasher. 
1702 T. Brown Lett. Dead to Living Wks. 1760 II. 272, 
I found . -Thalestris the Amazonian, who, as I hinted to you 
in my last, is become a haberdasheress of small wares. 

Haberdashery (htc-bG.idoe:j3ri). [f. prec. : 
see -ert.] 

1 . The goods and wares sold by a haberdasher. 

1419 Liber Alius iii, i. (Rolls) 230 Les Fees de Layn de 

Spaigne et Habei-da.sshrie. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 
96 Those are the Syrens, that hang out their shining Sillis 
and Veluets, and dazle Prides eyes with their deceitfull 
haberdashry. 1^0 Child Disc. Trade (169.4) x66 Our own 
Commodities being some rated very low, as Drapery, Silk 
Wares, Haberdashery. 1796 Burke Prarr Hi. Wks. 

VIII. 390 Tape and thread, and all the other small wares of 
haberdashery and millinery. 1831 M ayhevv Loud. Labour I. 
373 A highly respectable diaper told me that he never could 
thoroughly undeistand where hosiery, habeulashery, or 
drapery, began or ended. _ 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I. 
133, 1 am involved in a whirlwind of haberdashery, Brussels 
lace, diamonds. 

2 . The shop or establishment of a haberdasher. 
1813 Scott Trierm. ii. Inlerl. iii, A walking haber- 
dashery, Of feathers, lace, and fur. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as haberdashery-ware, etc. 

1347 Privy Council Acts (i8go) II. 467 A ship laden with 
wynes, sylkes, and other haberdasshery wares. 1743 De 
I-oe’s Eng. Tradesman xlv. (1841) II. 161 Haberdasiiery- 
ware from Holland. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. 
XXXV. 245 A kind of haberdashery shop. 1797-1803 S. & 
Ht. Lee Canterb. T. V. 40 In the habeidasheiy line. 
Haberdepoies, -poys(e, obs. ff. Avoirdupois. 
1365-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Amphora, .-s. pound and a 
halfe of haberdepoyse weight. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. 
(1891) 139 Sold by the haberdepoies pound, 
t Haber dine (bee-baidm, -din). Ohs. Forms: 
4-6 habur den(iie, 5-7 haberdyne,6 haberdeii, 
-dyn, 6-7 habberdine, haberdin, haberdeen, 
7-S habberdin, -dyn, 6-9 haberdine, 9 ha- 
taerdden. [The same word as MDii. abberdaen 
(Du. abberdaaii), var. of labberdaen, supposed liy 
De Vries to be derived from the name of a Basque 
district, the tractus Lapurdatms, F. le Lalmird, 
or from Lapttrdum ancient name of Bayonne ; the 
Basques having been the first to engage in the cod- 
fishery. The loss of I- points to llie passing of the 
word througli French: Godef. has Labordean 
1577 ; Cotgr. has abordean, habordcan, labordean ; 
but earlier evidence for the word in Fr. is wanting.] 
The name of a large sort of cod, used csp. for 
salting ; salt or sun-dried cod. 

It was sometimes formerly considered .t different species 
from the common cod andcIas-sifiedas/lJC/AwAs/izwrfAiii-. 

1300 Wardr. Acc. Edw. I (1787) 118 In vendicione 
diversis per diversa precia 3496 stokf[ish] et Abcrden’. 
[1370 in Rogers Agric. ij- Prices I. xxiv. 616 In 1370, 140 
haburdenne are bought at is. each.] 1496 Naval Accounts 
Hen. VII (1896) 166 Ffyssh, cc haberdyne at xxxiij" Hij'^ 
the hundred— lxvj» viij». 1530 in Rymer Foedera {1710) 
XIV. 375 Cod and Haberden Eight Hundred. 1338 Firz- 
HERB. ynst. Peas 156 Fyshers that actually labour to lake 
Lyng Haberdine Lobfyshe. 1373 Tusser Husb. xxiii. 
(1878) 63 Broome fagot is best to drie haberden on. _ 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. i. (1651) 68 Indurate Fish as 
Ling. .Red-herrings. .Haberdine. x6ssMoufet& Bennet 


Health’s ImpiosK (1746) 230 Our Blood is. .corrupted with 
filthy Fish.. halt Herrings, red Henings, Spiats, Haberdin. 

J. Chamberlayne Si. Gi. Brit. i. iii. ii. (1743) 154 
Coil fisli, Haberdine, Ling &c. have 124 to tliec. [1867 Smyth 
Sailer’s IVord-bk., Habei'ddoi, cod or stock fish dried and 
cured on board : that cured at Aberdeen was the best.] 

b. More fully haberdine-fish. 

*^S73“8o Baret Alv. F 578 Habberdine fish, Asellus sail- 
tits. 1771 Pennant Tour Scot, {xqqo) 138 Dried cod fish, at 
that period known by the name of Habberdyn fish. 

Habergeon (hceLoid^on, haboudgon), han- 
bergeon (hg-baad^on). Forms: a. 3 Itaubar- 
geun, 4-6 -oun(e, 4-9 -on; also 4-5 hawber- 
joun, Sc. haiibriscliourL(e, bawbyrschown, 
liaubersion(e, 5 hawburgon, -byrgon, A', aw- 
byrehowne, 6 iiaubergyon, baulbergyn, 9 
hawbergeon. fl. ? 3, 4- habergeon, ; also 3-4 
haberion, habiryun, 4-5 hataer-, habar-, habir-, 
Labour-, habnr-, habyr-, -geon, -gion, -giotxn, 
-gyu(e, -gon, -goun, -gown, -goyne, -]on(e, 
-joun(e, -jown.(e, -jeoun, -jeon, -jun(e, -yon(^e, 
5 aburioun,6 habergyn, habarion, habbergion, 
-jon, -jeoun; Sc. haberjone, -ohoun, -shoime, 
habersehone, abrichon. (About 100 variants.) 
[ME. a. F. haubergeoti (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
deriv. (treated as dim.) of OF. hauberc, no\'T Jiau- 
bert : see Hadbehic and -ON. In Eng. from an 
early date reduced to ha-, though examples of 
hau-, haw-, under French influence, contemporary 
or historical, occur down to the present day. The 
word has been since the 16th. c. only historical, and 
it was app. after it had become obs. as a living 
word, that the pronunciation habaudgan or habaud- 
gzpn, found in Milton, Butler, Glover, etc., and in 
some modern dictionaries, arose.] 

A sleeveless coat or jacket of mail or scale armour, 
originally smaller and lighter than a FI ah berk, but 
sometimes app. the same as that. 

[12S5 Act 13 Edw. / c. 6 A disz liveree de terre. .hauber- 
geun chapel espe e cutel.] C1340 Cursor M. 7521 (Trin.) 
Helme haburioun \Gdti. habiryun] on him bei did- *375 
Barbour Bruce xi. 130 Moay helmys and hawbyrschownys. 
C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 279 Soho we.s cled in 
haubersione Of treutht and of deuocione. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XVIII. 23 In helme and in his haberioun. 
1382 Wyclip 1 xvii. 5 Goliath.. was clothid with a 
maylid hawberioun [1388 an haburioun hokid]. 138a — 
Eph. vi. 14 pe habenoun of ristwysnesse. C1386 Chaucer 
Sir Thopas 150 Ne.xte his snerte^ an Aketoun And ouer 
that an nauhergeoun Tv. rr. habyrioun, habergoun, haber- 
ioun]. 1411 E. E. Witts iiSBd) 19 To Heiire my sonne, an 
aburioun, a ketil Hatte. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. 
.x.xxiii. 22 Throw thre fauld of Awbyichowne. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 220/1 Haburyone [v.r. haburgyn], or hawberk, 
lorica. c 1430 Mirour Salnacioun 4129 The haubergeonne 
whiik his body shuld kepe both vp and doune. 1530 
Palsgr. 229/2 Haulbergyn of inayle. 1333 Coverdale Rev. 
ix. 9 They had habbergions As it were habheigions of yron. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 29 Their mightie strokes their 
haberjeons dismayld. 1600 Fairfax Tasso i. Ixxii. 15 Some 
dondacurace, .someacorslet bright. An hawbeike some, and 
some a haberion. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xxvi. 14 And Vzziah. 
prepared for them, .shields, and spe-ares, and helmets, and 
liabergions. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 537 The shot let fly 
..Lodg’d in Magnano’s brass habergeon. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1119 Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy 
helmet And brigandine of brass, thy broad habergeon. 
1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 23 Their Knights and free- 
holders to find Corslets and Haubergeons, 1787 Glover 
Aihenaid viii. (R.), Above, bright mails, habergeons scal’d 
in gold. 1864 Sir P. Palgrave Nortti. ^ Eng. III. 306 
The knights are now seen.. each covered with his hawber- 
geon of mail. 1879 Browning Tra^ 4 Sir Olaf, the good 
knight, did don His helm and eke his habergeon. 

t b. Worn as a rough, garment for penance. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 978 Werynge of heyres or of 
stamyn, or of haubergeons on hire naked llesslie. .and swicbe 
manere penances. Ibid, P 980 Of whiehe Ihesu crist is inoore 
apayed than of heyres or haubergeouns or hauberkes. 

'f e. A]ipliecl to the elytron of a beetle. Obs. 
a 1637 B. JoNSON Vrtif ii. ii. Scaly beetles, with their 

habergeons, That make a humming murmur as they fly. 

Hence Ha’herjreoned (J* hauheriounyd) a., 
equipped with a habergeon, 

1382 Wyclif I Macc. iv. 7 Thei sawen the tentis of 
heithen men stronge, and men hauberiounyd. 

tHa'^beijet, hanberget. Ohs. Also 6 
hauberjoct, 8 haberjeet, 9 halberject, -git. 
[In raed.L. haubergetum, a word of obscure origin, 
app. related to Haubehk and Habergeon.] A 
kind of cloth named in Magna Carta, and in some 
ancient documents. 

[1216 Magna Carta r Hen. Ill § 23 Sit..una latitudo 
paiinoruin tinctorum & Ru.ssettorum « Haubergetonnn, 
scilicet due Ulne infra listas.] 1302 tr. Great Clmrtcr in 
Arnolde Chron. (1811) 219 And one largenes dyed cloth^ 
and of russetis and of hauberiectis, that is to sey two ellis 
betwyxt the listis. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey', IJaberjccis, 
or Haubergets, a kind of Cloth mention’d in Magna 
Charta, ancf other Records. 1865 Kingsley i/rmv. II. i. 
10 Clothing of. .grising or halbergit and lambs’ skins. 1861 
Riley Liber Aims Gloss, s, v. Hapertas, In Mag, Rot, 14 
Lohn, mention is made of 3043 ells de halbergo albo ‘of 
white halberject ’ for the king’s use. 
d'Ha'bick. Obs. Also habeck. [Etymol. 
unknown.] ‘ An instrument used in dressing cloth ’ 
(Cussans /ymn/iA Heraldry 116). 

1660 GuiUinis Heraldry iv. vii. 2M Sable, a Cheuroii 
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HABILABLE. 
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HABIT. 


Ermine, between two Habicks in chief, and a Tessell in 
base, proper. This is tlie beaiing of tlic worshipfull Com- 
pany of the Cloath-workers. 1W4 Boutell Her. Hist. ^ 
Paj>. xxi. § II (ed. 3) 369. 

Hataide, obs. form of Abide. 

ri3oo Cursor M. 226S8 Undei a feljiai salhabide. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 It will no3t habyde jierin. 

Habil, obs. form of Able, Habile. 

Habilable (hae’bilab’l), a. rare. [ = mod.F. 
hahillahh,{. habilkrioe^Qi^'i'. see -ABLE.] Capable 
of being clothed. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res, i. v, The whole habitable and 
hahilable globe. 

Habilament, variant of Habiliment. 
Habilatory (habi-latari), a. rare. [Aibitrary 
f. F. habiller to dress, or Eng. hahili-nmit, after 
adjs. etymologically formed in -atory^ Having 
reference to dressing. 

1S27 Lytton Pelham Ixxix, (D.) Accustomed to penetrate 
the arcana of habilatory art. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. 
V, In all his Modes and habilatory endeavours. 1863 — 
Predk. Gi. xvni. vii VII. 207 Valuable effects, cosmetic 
a good few of them, habilatory, artistic. 

Habile (bm'bil), a. [A variant of Able (for- 
merly hable, abil, etc.), conformed in 16-1 7th c. to 
mod.F. habile or Lat. kahilis, and, in modern use, 
(sense 4) to some extent differentiated : see Able rz.] 
fl. Fitted, suited ; fit, suitable ; competent {to do 
something) ; = Able a. 2. Chiefly .Str. Obs. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xxvi. 78 To that, baith curtas 
and cunnand He wes, bath habyll and avenaud. 1333 
Bellenden Livy iv. 334 Quhilk wes mare habil to have 
desirit than to have obtenit the tribunate. 1678 Marvell 
Def. Howe Wks. 1873 IV. 184 Apt and habile for any con- 
generous action. 1713 IVodrow Corr. II. 24 The most 
habile way to prevent the ruin of this church. 1793 Mack- 
night Apostol. Epist, (1820) I. 624 Many habile and dis- 
interested witnesses. 

+ 2 . Manageable, handy ; = Able rt. i. Obs. 

1741 Betterton Eng. Stage v. (17 The Hands are the 
most habil members of the Body, and the most easily turned 
to all sides. 

*}• 3 . Having the capacity or power {to do a thing) ; 
= Able a. 4. Oi 5 j. 

1538 Kennedy Campend. Tractiue 71 (Jam.) To be the 
mair habyl to kelp the command of God. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles^ III, 32 That God’s influxe doth.. render the sub- 
ject habile to act. 

4 . Having general readiness; handy, ready; 
skilful, defl, adroit, dexterous, 

1483 Caxton Chas, Gt. (1880) 169 Ryol sawe the stroke 
come, and was habylle, and lepte a .syde. 1670 G. H. Hisi. 
Cardinals n. 111, i8g The most proper and habile person. 
i7dd Mbs. E, Ghiffiih Lett. Henry 4 Frances IV. 38 "Tis 
like practising Fencing with the left Hand.. it renders one 
mote habile, certainly, 1840 T. A. Trollope Summer in 
Brittany II. 223 The most habile writer of monthly fashions. 
18W H. Conway Living or Dead I. viii. 157 The cards fell 
quickly from his habile fingers. i8go Harper's Mag. Nov. 
894/1 That general training which made educated Americans 
of earlier generations so habile and adroit. 
Habiliment (habi'liment). Forms: a.gabily-, 
abyl(l)y-, 5-6 abyle-, 5-7 abille-, abili-, 6 ab- 
bili-, abilla-, 7 abilli-, abilia-, abliment. )3. 
Sc. forms (chiefly in senses I, 3, 4) 6 ataulye-, abu- 
ilye-, abuilie-, 6-7 abiil5ea-, abuilgie-, abul5a-, 

9 abuilyiement, 7. 5 Iiabyl(l)e-, habyly-, 5-7 
habille-, 6 hable-, 6-7 habile-, 6-8 habilli-, 
habilla-, 7-9 habHa-, 6- habiliment. See also 
Abiliment, Biliment. [a, OF. habillenient, abille- 
ment, f. habiller to render fit, fit out, f. habile fit, 
suitable : see Able. In early use often spelt with- 
out initial h, esp. in the senses which connected 
themselves with Able, Ability ; but with the 
gradual restriction of the word to sense 4 (like 
mod.F. habiller, hahillement, obviously influenced 
in sense by F. habit clothing), the h has been 
restored, (The Sc. ly, Ij, represents Fi. ll tnottillS.)'] 

1 . (without pli) Outfit, accoutrement, equipment, 
array, attire, dress, (Now only of personal attire.) 

1470-85 Malorv Arthur t, xviii, Alle maner of ahylement 
that pretendith to the werre. c 1477 Ca.\ton fasan 30 h, 
Hauyng the forme and habylement of a knight, 1336 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. Ivi, Thair abulyementwas 
,.maid,.efter thegeneral giseof thecuntre. iSSzLyndesay 
Monarche Rychthartfully content Of meit, drynk, and 
abuilyement, isjjo Spenser F. Q. i. vi. 30 Straunge Lady in 
so straunge habiliment. 1609 Skene Jlt^aj. 140 The cost- 

lie excesse of cleithing, and abulzament of mens bodies. 1733 
Hanwav Trav.^ (1762) I. ni. I. 229 To keep pace with this 
romantic extpsion of habilliment. iSizS. Rogers 
App. 14 In rich habiliment Two Strangers at the Convent- 

f ate. 1842 Poe Murders Rue Morgue Wks. 1864 I. 202 
fumerous changes of habiliment. 

fig, si^Aihettaeimt 22 Dec. 363/2 The style is the habi- 
hment of the spirit. 

f 2 , pi. Fittings, apparatus, furniture, gear, outfit, 
rigging ; as of a ship. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 92/1 The cordes and other habyl- 
leraens of the shippe bracke. 

t 3 . pi. Munitions, appliances, implements, or 
apparatus of war; weapons, warlike stores, etc. 

(In this sense the initial h was more commonly omitted, 
doubtless from the recognlred connexion with aw, ability^ 
quasi ' things m-aking aole for war',) 

14x1, etc. [see Adiliment]. a 1467 Gregory Chron. (Cam- 
den) 145 Alle the abyllyinentys of werre. .as welle pouders, 
gounnys, and arblastys, scliott, or othyr artyleres, 149S 


Act II Hen. VII c. 64 Preamble, Shippes with all abili- 
mentis of Werre. 1369 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. i. iv. 7 To 
prepare for all such necessarie hablements and engines of 
warre as were meele. a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
V. (1704) 489/1 Ammunition, Victuals, or other Abilliments 
for the War. 1686 Land. Gas. No. 2120/2 Armour, Munition, 
Stores . . Ordnance, or other Habiliments of W ar. 

f b. esp. Personal accoutrements for war; armour, 
warlike apparel ; also the trappings of a horse. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i. S3 Soo beganne 
eueriche of theym to seke his armes and habylymentes. 
i6o2 Marston Ant. .$• Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 28 In glister- 
ing habilliments of armes. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xvi. § 51 Heaiined himselfe in the dead Knights abillements, 
with guilt spurres. i8i6 Scott Old Mart, vii, To return 
his armour and abulyiements at a moment when it was 
impossible to find a suitable delegate in his stead. 

4. pi. The apparel, vestments, or garments ap- 
propriate to any office or occasion. Appilied also, 
jocularly or grandiloquently, to ordinary clothes. 
(The chief extant sense.) 

(In this sense initial h has always pievailed ; the con- 
nexion with able, ability, being less obvious, and that with 
mod. F. habit, haiillemetit more so.) 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. QN. de W. 149s) iii Clothynge 
and habyllements of the sayd holy fader. 1333 Bellenden 
Livy I. (1822) 35 He cled him with riche and riall abulye- 
mentis. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 28 b, Wyth y® 
gartier, coller, mantell, and other habiliamentes appeiteyn- 
inge to the companyons of the sayde noble ordre. 13^ 
PuTTENHAM Euff. PoBsie III. i. (Alb.) 149 They want their 
courtly habillements. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. ii 
My riches, are these poore habiliments. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 474 To put on all those abiliments upon him, to 
kill the fat Calf to welcome him. 1770 Mrs. Boscawen in 
Mrs. Dclany's Life ^ Corr. Ser. 11. 1 . 305 We have no 
winter habiliments. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacr. ^ Leg. Art 
(1850) 218 The Saviour is seen in the habiliments of a 
gaidener. 1867 Miss Braddon R. Godwin II. ii. 30 She 
saw George Stanmore in his everyday habiliments. 
fig. 1614 S[R _W. Leighton in Farr .S'. P. Jos. I. 265 
All curious quaint abiliments exil’d. In humblest habite 
now my verse compil’d, a 1656 Bp. Hall Rem. PVks. g8 
The earth decks herself in her fresh abiliments of blossomes. 
1822 Kedle Serm. i, (1848) 8 Mistaking the circumstances 
and outward habiliments of things for the things themselves. 
5 . Anything worn as an ornament ; = Biliment. 
C1S30 Ld. Berners Arth. Eyt. Bryt. (1814) 8 Pyeis.. 
bought for them abylementes and jewelles. 1341 Act 33 
Hen. VIII c. 5 Any frenche hoode or bonet of veluet, 
with any habiliment paste or edge of golde perle or stone. 
1360 Bible (Genev.) Gen. x.xiv. 22 The man took a golden 
abillement of half a shekell weight. 1621 Ainsworth 
Annot. Pentat,, Gen, xxiv. 22 Eare-dng: or abillement, 
Jewell, ouch : which was hanged sometime on the eare. 
f 6. fig. Mental equipment or qualification ; capa- 
city ; pi. abilities, faculties, powers (of mind). Obs, 
1383 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 2 How can the Holy 
Ghost, .but lequire us to bestow all the forces and habili- 
ments we have? 1604 T. Wright Passions in, iv. toz lf 
the impediments of Nature bee but small. And the habili- 
ments otherwise great. 1612 T. Taylor Comm, Titus i. 9 
Wouldest thou haue eloquence added to all these former 
abilliments? 1633 Ford Broken Hi. v. ii. Never lived 
gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment to steer 
a kingdom, a 1640 Jackson Creed xi. xlvi. § 10 There 
is a freedom or abiliment to do that which is pleasant and 
acceptable unto God. 

Hence Kahilimo'xttal a., of or relating to attire. 
Habilime'ntary a., dealing with habiliments. 

1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 466 Embodied representa- 
tives of antiquity in a moral as well as habilimental point 
of view. 184s Blackw, Mag, LVII. 731 The result of his 
habilimentary effort. 1882 Hardy Two on a To%ver II, 
vii. 109 Researches among habilimental hulls and husks. 

Hahi'limeiited, ppl. a, [f. prec. sb. + -ed^.] 
Fquipped, arrayed, apparelled, dressed. 

1607 Dekkek Whore of Babylon. Wks. 1873 II. 257 
Habilimented gloriously for warre. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Taylors Frauds Wks. m. 98 A Chimney-sweeper's wife. . 
Habilimented like the Diamond Queene. 1630 H. Lord 
PerseeslRy. Ded., Habilimented in the ridiculous vesture of 
his owns Superstitions. 1892 Cha^nh. Jml. i Oct. 625/1 
The staid and decorously habilimented banker. 

+ Habi*litate,i>//- a. Obs. [ad. med.L. /zaMz- 
tdt-us, pa. pple. of habilitd-re\ see next.] En- 
dowed with ability; rendered able; capacitated, 
qualified. 

i622_ Bacon Hen, VII, 12 Not legall, nor habilitate to 
seme in Parliament. 

Habilitate (habrliteh), v. Also Abilitatb. 
[f. L. habilitat- ppl. stem of habilitdre to make fit, 
enable, f. habilitas, aptitude. Ability.] 

1 1. trans. To endow with ability or capacity ; to 
capacitate, qualify. Obs. 

*604 T. Wright Passions vi. 322 The internail gifts of 
God . . fortifie vs against vice, and habilitate exceedingly to 
vertue, 1678 Marvell Def. Honue Wks. 1875 IV. 1B7 
A superadded influence, which may habilitate them for 
action. 1819 Southey Hist. Brazil III. xl. 527 Till a second 
order from the King should habilitate them so to do. 

b. To furnish with means, esp. for the working 
of a mine. [After Sp. habilitarl] 

li^^ Ann. Reg. 212* He then proposed, not to habilitate 
the mine in the usual way, but to lend money to the miner, 
that he himself might pay the workmen. 

2. intr. for rfi. 'To qualify oneself for office; 
spec, to qualify as teacher in a German University. 
[After Ger, habilitirenl\ 

1881 Contemp. Rev. June 923 He meant to habilitate as 
a privat-docent when he returned. 1882-3 Schaff En^cl. 
Relig. Knosvl. II. 1612 In i8ii he habilitated at Heidel- 
berg with the dissertation, ‘De fidei.,idea’. 


3 . trans. To clothe, dress, habit, rare. 

1883 Longm, Mag, Dec. 197 Species variously habilitated 
in artistic patterns. 1888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold II. 
xxiii. 183 Devils, .habilitated in flesh for evil purposes. 

Hence Habi'litator [after Sp. habilitador^ in 
western U. S. one who habilitates a mine, or fur- 
nishes capital for its working under contract with 
the proprietors. i88g in Cent, Diet. 

HabilitatiOU (habi litij'-Jan), Also Abilita- 
TION. [ad. med.L. habilitdtidn-em, n. of action 
f. habilitdre : see Habilitate ppl. a. 

Although the obvious connexion with Ability led to the 
dropping of initial h in this and the preceding word, in 
17th. c. the direct Latin derivation finally pieserved it,] _ 
The action of enabling or endowing with ability 
or fitness ; capacitation, qualification. 

i6i2 Bacon Ess., Greatness Kingd. (Arb.) 4S3 The Things, 
which we formerly haue spoken of, are but Hahilitations 
towai'ds Armes : And what is Habilitatipn without Inten- 
tion and Act ? 1713 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. 
Merck. (1721) III. i6g All Augmentations of Duties which 
were introduced in the said_ Ports, .on occasion of the War, 
or under the Title of Habilitation, or any other whatsoever, 
ceasing and being taken away. 1831 Fraser's Mag. 111 . 
617 The habilitation of new maritime ports for expediting 
the intercourse with America. i86r A. M“Caul Ess, Proph. 
in Aids to Faith (1861) 88 He., had no permanent hahlli- 
tation to declaie the will of God. 1868 M. Pattison 
Academ. Org. v. 213 I propose that the honour-degrees 
(M.A., etc.) should of themselves form the habilitation for 
the office of tutor. 

b. The advancing of money on the security of 
a mine, to enable the owner to work it. {U.S., 
from Sp. habilitacion.) 

Hability (habiditi). Also 5-6 -te, 6-7 -tie. 
[An early form of Ability, after OF. habiletS ; in 
this, the h was rarely preserved after 1650 ; but in 
the 19th c. it has sometimes been restored in sense 2, 
which goes with habile and mod.F. habileUl\ 

•j- 1 . Early spelling of Ability, q. v. Obs. 

1430-1678 [see Ability]. 1723 State Russia II. 77 All 
their Hability consists in crying out with a loud Voice to 
the Idols. 

2 . The quality of being habile; deftness; readiness; 
easy familiarity. [After mod.F. habiletS.'] rare. 

1840 FrasePs Mag. XXII. 64 An hability of conduct 
which properly constitutes genius in war. 1889 J, M. 
Robertson Ess. towards Critical Method 73 Plability in 
or familiarity with a given style or form affects our appre- 
ciation of it. 

Habillament, -ement, obs. £f. Habiliment. 
t Habille, S'. Ohs. Forms: 5 babyle, -ylle, 
abele, 5-6 habyll, 5-7 habille. [a. F. habiller, 
abillier (13th c, in Hatz.-Darm.), to fit, fit out, put 
in order, dress, clothe, repr. a late L. type *habi- 
lidre, f. habilis (see Habile and Able) ; in later 
use associated with habit clothing. Cf. also Able 
w. i, 2, and the Sc. form Abdilyie,] 

1 . trans. To fit, adapt; =Able v. 1. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ni. xiii. 86 They_ ought of reason 
them self to habyle To haue science of Philosophie. 

2 . To fit out ; to accoutre, array, attire, esp. for 
war; to apparel, dress; =Able v. 2. 

a 1450 Hut, de la Tour (1868) 141 She went into her 
cliaumbre and abeled her self. 1481 Caxton Godfrey i. ig 
He dyde do make agayn the chirches, and habylled the 
holy places. 1489 — Fayies of A.i. vii. 17 Be he habylled 
i-ychely in harnoys and inountures. 1491 — Vitas Patr. 
(W. de W. 149s) I. li. 108 a/2 The holy man Abraham thus 
habilled and arayed .. lepe up on an horse. Ibid, iir 
To habylle and put tlmim in armes. 1632 _F. Kirkman 
Clerio ^ Lozia 128 He ^yed there so long till Lozia was 
habilled. 

3 . To make or pronounce competent, to enable, 
qualify; =Ablez'. 4b. 

1330 Palsgr. S76/2, I habyll, as a man to do a thyng, 
I make him able, or thynke him suffyclent. .1 was habylled 
to handell this mater by better men than you be. 

Habirgeon, -joun, etc. obs. ff. Habergeon. 
Habit (hm-bit), Forms: a. 3-5 abit, abyt, 
3-6 abite, abyte, (5 abbyte, 6 abbit, -et(te, 
-ytte, Sc. -eit). fl. 4-7 babite, 5-6 babyte, (5 
habet, 6 habitt, babbet, -ett(e, Sc. babeit, 6-7 
babette), 5- babit. [a. OF. habit, abit (12th c. 
in Littre) = Pr. abit, habit. It. ahito ; ad. L. 
habitus, noun of action («- stem), from habere to 
have, refi. to be constituted, to be.] 

The sense-development, as seen In Latin and the modern 
languages taken together, is thus : orig. Holding, having, 
J havour' ; hence the way in which one holds or has oneself, 
i. e. the mode or condition in which one is, exists, or exhibits 
oneself, d) externally ; hence demeanour, outward appear- 
ance, fashion of body, mode of clothing oneself, dress, 
habitation; i) in mind, character, or life; hence, mental 
constitution, character, disposition, way of acting, com- 
porting oneself, or dealing with things, habitual or customary 
way (of acting, etc.), personal custom, accustomedness. 
This development was largely completed in ancient Latin, 
and had received some extension m OF., before the word 
became English ; in our language, senses were taken, from 
time to time, from Fr. or L., without reference to their 
original order of development ; hence the chronological 
order in Eng. is in no way parallel to the original; and 
the arrangement below is only partly chronological. In 
mod.F. the word is narrowed down to our branch I, other 
senses being supplied by habitude', thus Eng. ‘habit’ is 
co-extensive with the two French words, and its chief sense 
corresponds not to F. lictMt but to F. habitude. 



HABIT, 
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HABIT. 


I. Fashion or mode of apparel, dress. 

1. Bodily apparel or attire j clothing, raiment, 
dress, arch. 

Ancr. J?._ 12 JJe onnesse of o luue & of o wil, jjet 
heo alle habbeS imene wiSinnen hoie abit, pet is on. 13.. 

E. Allit. P. B. 141 pe abyt pat pou hatz vpon, no baly- 
day hit menskez. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 68/1 Saul 
thenne changed his habyte and clothyng and dyde on 
other clothyng. _ 1593 E.. Johnson 9 Worthies F ilj, The 
yerie aspect of his outwarde abite. 1607 Shaks. Thiwn iv. 
iii. 113 It is her habite onely, that is honest, Her selfe’s 
a Bawd. 1634 Sir T._ Herbert Trciv. 24 Their habit like 
to_ Adams, a few Plaintaine leaves only fixt about their 
middles. 1651 Evelyn Diary 6 Sept., He went about 
in womens habite. 1723 Pope Odyss. iv. 336 In the vile 
habit of a village slave. 1809 Pinkney Tra-v. France iiz 
The chief peculiarity in his habit was a deep lace ruff. 

b. with a and pi. A set or suit of clothes, a 
dress (of some specified kind), arch. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 414 Undir an olde poore 
habite reignethe ofte Crete vertu. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixvi. 
305 (Ilarl. MS.) Weddid..In a simple Abyt. 1321 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) I. 183 To have oon abbit after such fourme. 
ci66$ Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1846) 348 
The colonel himself had on that day a habit which was 
pretty rich but grave. _ ai6gx Boyle Hist. Air (i6gz) 170 
Being thinly clothed with one of the digger’s habits. 1761-2 
Hume Hist. Eng. (1806)111.465 She dressed her.self inarich 
habit of silk and velvet. 1770 Langhohnc PLUarch (1879) 

I. 104/1 Women.. were not to go out of town with more 
than three habits. 1808 Sk. Ckaract. (1813) 1 . 180 [They] 
went on horseback, in a uniform habit, all blue and silver. 

c. pL Clothes, garments, habiliments ; hence 

d. in sing. A garment ; a gown or robe. arch. 

C. c 1477 Caxton Jason 81 b, Lo here my habytes that be 
requysite. 1398 Yong Diancc 257 Your habites denie you 
to be of any place heereabouts. 1634 Milton Comns 157 
Lest the place And my quaint habits breed astonishment. 
1734 tr, RoUin's Anc. Hist. (1827) V. 170 The latter had 
put on women’s habits over their armour. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. II. 271 [The bodies of] two princes in the 
habits they used to wear, 

d. 1714 Gay Trivia, i. 43 Thy Doily Habit. 1728 
T. Sheridan Persius v. (1739) 66 The Toga was the Habit 
worn in Peace. 1771 Mbs. Hakris in Priv. Lett. Ld. 
Malmesbury I. 214 Mr. Cambridge borrowed a dress for 
her, which was_ pretty and fine, the habit muslin with green 
and gold sprigs, with a turban and veil. 1832 Mrs. 
Jameson Leg. Madonna (1837) ig St. Catherine of Siena, 
her habit spangled with stars, 

e. transf. and Jig. Outward form or appearance ; 
guise; ‘dress’, ‘garb’. 

1549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Heb. 2 Hauing vpon 
hym the habite of mans body. 1618 Wither Motto, Nec 
Habeo Wks. (1633) si8, I will ever finde Meanes to main- 
taine a habit for my Minde Of Truth in graine. i66g 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i._i, ii. § g Though Plato thus.. dis- 
figured the habit of his Jewish Traditions. 1824 Longf. 
Autumn 3 The silvery habit of the clouds, a 1839 Praed 
Poems II. 13 Tory to-day, and Whig to-morrow, All habits 
and all shapes he wore, 

2. spec. The dress or attire characteristic of a 
particular rank, degree, profession, or function; 
esp. the dress of a religious order ; the habit, the 
monastic order or profession (cf. ‘ the cowl ’). 

c 1290 5 . Eng. Leg. I. 20/45 Him-sulf he nam he Abite 
here: and Monek formest hi-cara. m33oR. BrunneC/ito/z. 
(1810) 172 His abite he gan forsake, his ordre lete alle 
doune. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 3 In Habite of an 
Hermite. [1393 C. In Abit as an Erraite.] ^1386 
Chaucer Monffs T. 353 In kinges abyt went hir sone.s 
tiio. c 1430 Hyjnns Virg. (1867) 67 Goo stele an abite, & 
bicome a frere. 1538 Starkey England i. iv. 127 Frerys 
whome you wold juge to be borne in the habyte, they are 
so lytyl and yong_. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 50 So 
that a Biscayner is capable to be a Cavalier of any of the 
three habits, 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 17 The several 
Faculties are distinguished by their Habits: Divinity- 
Students wear constantly Gowns and square Caps. 1709 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xliii. 47X Puritansj that is, such as 
refused the habits. 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer.^ (1778) 

II. v. 129 Magellan, whom the king honoured with the 
habit of St. Jago. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. 
ii. 102 The foreign reformers then in England .. expressed 
their dissatisfaction in seeing these habits retained. 1894 
T. T. Fowler Adanman Introd. 77 While walking his 
hands were clasped under his habit. 

b. In the dreek Church : Lesser habit, the dress 
of the proficients or monastics of the second degree. 
Great or great angelic habit, the dress of the 
monastics of the third degree, termed the perfects. 

177a J. G. King Grk. Ch. Rttssia 366 [After completing 
their novitiate] they proceed to take the lesser habit or 
xvn-a. Ibid., They take, .last of all, the great angelic habit. 

3. = Riding- HABi’r : A dress worn by ladies on 
horseback ; a lady’s Iriding-dress. 

[1666 Evelyn Diary 13 Sept., The Queene was now in her 
cavalier riding habit. 1711 Steele Stect. No. 104 3 The 

Model of this Amazonian Hunting-Habit for Ladies, was, 
as I take it, first imported from France.] itoS Jane 
Austen Northang. Abb. (1870) II. vi. 130 Her habit there- 
fore was thrown off with all possible haste. 1824 ScojT 
Redgauntlet ch. xyii, The elegant compromise betwi-xt 
male and female attire, which has now acquired, ^ar excel- 
lence, the name of a habit. 1853 Tennyson Maud i. xx. i. 
Whether The habit, hat, and feather, Or the frock and 
gipsy bonnet Be the neater and completer. 1879 Whyte- 
Melville Riding Recoil, vit. (ed. 7) 121 The habit and the 
side-saddle. 1882 Miss Braddon Mp. Ro^al vii, The St. 
Aubyn girls were breakfasting In their habits and hats. 

II. External deportment, constitution, or appear- 
ance ; habitation. 

t 4. Bearing, demeanour, deportment, behaviour ; 
posture, Ohs. 


1413 Pilgr. Sffivle (Caxton 1483) iv. v. 60 Me semyth by 
semblaunt and by habyte that ye shold be Iiistyce. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A. ni. i. 168 A stately man of habyte of 
chere and of maynteii. 1586 Marlowe zsi Pi. Tamhurl, 
I. ii,_ Noble and mild this Persian seems to be, If outward 
habit judge the inward man. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 154 So of lying or other habit of body. 1642 Rogers 
Naantan 29 The habit and behaviour of this gieat Prince. 
1687 Sedley Bellain. iii. Wks. 1722 II. 136 What’s the 
meaning of this Habit? I never saw a man so overjoy’d. 

5. Bodily condition or coiistiUition. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Epit. Aij b, Of the habite 
of his body, or corporall proportion, .bee is a faire and well 
favoured Gentleman. 1626 B.acom Sylva § 354 Cardamon 
which.. made them grow better, and be of a more active 
habit. 1711 Addison Epect. No. 3 p 3 She would revive . . 
out of a wasting Distemper, into a Plabit of the highest 
Health and Vigour, 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Habit, in 
medicine, is what we otherwise call the temperament or 
constitution of the body; whether obtained by birth, or 
occasioned by the manner of living. 1782 Priestley Cor- 
rupt, Chr. I. II. 21 1 A being., of a delicate tender habit. 1791 
Burke App. \Vhigs\I\cs,. VI. 136 To bring the patient to a 
better habit. 1812 Amyot Windham I. 4 A victim to a con- 
sumptive habit. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby i. i, Originally. . 
of a spare habit, but now a little inclined to corpulency. 

b. concr. The bodily ‘ system ’. f e. The outer 
part, surface, or external appearance of the body. 

b. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636)4 Least . .any of the 
excrements should hastily be received into the habit of the 
body. 1632 French Yorksh. Spa x. 91 If it be retained in 
the habit of the body and veins. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. 
s. v., A thing is said to enter the habit, when it becomes 
intimately diffused throughout the body, and is conveyed 
to the remotest stages of circulation. 1733 Ciieyne Eng. 
Malady 11. iii. § 2 (1734) 138 Water. .would, .dissolve the.se 
..Concretions, .and help to carry them out of the Habit. 

C. 1632 French Yorksh. Spa xli. g8 The humours being 
drawn outwardly towards the habit of the body. 1671 
Grew Anai. Plants 111. ii. § 3 (1682) 127 Some Parts of 
Aer, may continually pass Into the Body and Blood, by the 
Habit, or Pores of the Skin. 1725 N. Robinson Th. 
Physick 316 The crass, dispirited Serum settles in the 
Legs, and every where outwardly upon the Habit. 

6 . Zool. and Lot. The cbaracleristic mode of 
growth and general external appearance of an 
animal or plant. Hence transf . ; e.g. in Cryst. the 
characteristic mode of formation of a crystal. 

1691 Ray Creation {1714) 22 The same insect under a 
different Larva or Habit. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bof. 
xxxii. 492 You know them by their air, or habit, as 
botanists usually call it. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 
SSI When.. you know the name of one species, and find 
another of the same general habit. 1854 Hooker Himal. 
Jmls. II. xxi. 99 Plants, .of a tufted habit. 2870 — Sind. 
Flora 34 Exotic species with the habit of Nasturtium. 
1873 Whitney Life Lang. v. go Languages of other habit 
than ours. 1893 Story-Maskelyne Crystaitogr. vi. § 151 
Such differences, then, may generally be held to indicate 
a mero-syrametrkal habit 

f 7. Habitation, abode. [So in OF.] Obs. rare. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxii. (1632) 47 Our greatest 
vices malte their first habit in us, from our infancie. 

III. Mental constitution, disposition, custom. 

8 . The way in which a person is mentally or 
morally constituted; the sum of the mental and 
moral qualities; mental constitution, disposition, 
character, 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 520 And shortly turned was al 
vp so doun Bothe habit and eek disposicioun Of hym. 1579 
Lyly Euphites (Arb.) 53 If we respect more the outward 
shape, then the inward habiU i6zs Burton Anat. Mel. 
I. i. III. xi. (1631) 30 The principal Habits are two in 
number, Vertue and Vice. lAoTsms Beatitudes (zhyi) 

181 It argues a good Habit of Mind. 1719 Young Revenge 
I. i. You . . suit the gloomy habit of my soul. zZg3 Bookman 
Oct. 27/1 The lecture plan and the lecturer’s habit of mind 
are visible throughout, 

9. A settled disposition or tendency to act in a 
certain way, esp. one acquired by frequent repe- 
tition of the same act until it becomes almost or 
quite involuntary ; a settled practice, custom, usage ; 
a customary way or manner of acting. (The most 
usual current sense. Properly said of living beings ; 
in mod. use occasionally of inanimate things.) 

[There is no etymological ground for the distinctive use of 
‘habit’ for an acquired tendency; hut in philosophical lan- 
guage, such a sense occurs already in_ Cicero, Inv. i, 23, 36, 

‘ habitum appellamus . . item corporis aliquam commodi- 
tatem, non natura datam, sed studio et industria partam’. 
The sense is late in Fr. and Eng. : Cotgr. has ‘ //aw/, .also 
an habit ; a fashion setled, a vse or cu-stome gotten ’.] 

1581 Pettie tr. Gnaszo’s Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 4h, By long 
stndie and great contemplation, .got an habite and customs 
to be melanchollice. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. i How 
vse doth breed a habit in a man. 1647 Cowley Mistress, 
Soul ii, That constant they as Habits grow. 1636 tr. 
Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839) 348 Habit is motion made 
more easy and ready by custom. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 89 Being thus used from their 
Childhood, and that habit being as it were converted into 
a second nature. 1678 CunwoKrii Inicll. Syst. 158 Habits 
are said to be an Adventitious and Acquired Nature, and 
Nature was before defined by the Stoicks to be efix, or 
a Habit ; so that there seems to he no other Difference 
between these two, than this, that whereas the One is 
Acquired by Teaching, Industry and Exercise ; the other 
. . is . .inspired by the Divine Art and Wisdom. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver iv. xii, Although it be hard for a man fate in life 
to remove old habits. 1834 Medwin Angler in IF ales 
I. 18 A dog who once takes to worry sheep never leaves off 
the habit. 1836-7 SirW. Hamilton (1877) I. x. 178 

Both, .are tendencies to action ; but . . disposition properly 
denotes a natural tendency^ habit an acquired tendency. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. u. lii, System of Habits, in a word, 


fixed ways of acting and believing. Mod. The chimney 
has a habit of smoking when the lire is fiist lighted. 

b. (Without a or pi .) ; Custom, usage, use, wout. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxii. § 8 But allowing his 

[Aristotle’s] conclusion, that virtues and vices consist iii 
habit. 1658 Dryden On the Death of Croimveli xxxvi. 
Faction now by habit does obey. i6go Locke Hum. Umt. 
II. xxiii. (1695) 156 Which power or ability in Man of doing 
any thing, when it has been acquired by frequent doing the 
same thing, is that Idea, we name Habit. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. .\xvi. (1E19) 449 Habit, the Instrument of nature, is 
a great leveller; the familiarity which it induces, taking off 
the edge both of our pleasures and of our sufferings, 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serin, vii. 151 It is of the nature of habit 
Lo make acts e.nsier and easier. 

c. (Usually in pL) Applied to the natural or 
instinctive practices characteristic of particular kinds 
of animals, and to natural tendencies of plants. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. IV. i, Many of its [the cat’s] 
habits .. are rather the consequences of its formation. 
1834. Medwin Angler in Wales I. 263^ A singular ex- 
ception in the habits of creatures of the feline .species, 1832 
Wood Nat. Hist. (1S62) I. 584 Resembling the hare in 
general appeaiance and in many of its habits, the Rabbit is 
readily distinguished . . by its smaller dimensions. 1880 
C. & F. Darwin Movetn. PL 128 Some relation between 
the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or going to 
sleep, and their sensitiveness.. to a touch. 

d. In the habit {fi habits) ^ .something : 

having a habit or custom of so doing. So to fall 
oc get into the habit. 

1801 CiiARLOiTE Smith Solitary Wand. II. 2S7 [He] 
had. .for near two years been in habits of occasional acce.ss to 
him. 1829 K. Digby Broadst. Hon. 1 . 66 Some very wise and 
devout men have been in habits of reading these romances. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 1 . 176 He was little in the habit 
of resisting importunate solicitation. 1879 B. Taylor Sind. 
Germ. Lit. 128 The world has fallen into a bad habit of 
naming everything after something else. 

f 1(3. The condition of being accustomed to some- 
thing through having constantly to do with it; 
familiarity. On intimate habits : on intimate 
terms, familiar. (Cf. Habitude 3 .) Obs. 

1586 B. Young tr. Cuaszo’s Civ. Conv. iv, aoSb, Why 
. . cannot he discourse better of them, who hath had a 
longer and coniLnuall habit in them? 1600 J. Pory it. Leo's 
Africa 11. 414 By getting an habite of their languages and 
customes. 1704 Hearnc Duct, //'/r/, (1714) I. 399 Being 
brought up in this Discipline from Chikhen, they acquir'd 
a Habit in Science. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 
1842 I. 147 The h.abit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends 
to corrupt the mind, furnishes it, on the other, with the 
mean.s of better information. 1809 Scott Fam. Lett. 13 
Aug. (1894) I. 144 They are on most intimate habits. 18x0 
Sporting Mag. 154 Those who were in the habits of his 
society. 1839 Lever Davenport Dunn ii. (1872) 20 ‘ One 
gets a habit of the kind of people said Lady Lackington. 

IV. Literal rendering of L. habitus in Logic. 

f 11, Logic. The eighth of the categories or pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle ; Having or possession ; in 
Gr. igeev, L. habitus, (See CATEtiuiiY i.) Obs. 

(Like the other categoties, very variously understood and 
misunderstood by writers on logic.) 

1588 Frauncu Laiuiers Log, i. xi. 49 b, The affirmative is 
called the habite, the negative the privation theieof. 1628 
T._ Spencer Logick 93 To haue the habit, and to he de- 
prived of the habit are opposed. 1697 tr. Burgcrsdicius 
his Logic I. ix. 30 Habit is a manner after which clothe.s, 
or anything like clothes are put about the body, appended, 
or in any way adjoined to it. 1S37 Wiiewell Hist. Induct. 
Yf._(i557) I. 209 The C-ategories are the ten heads under 
which assertions or predications may be arranged ; — sub- 
stance, quantity, relation, quality, time, place, position, 
habit, action, passion. 

V. 12. Comb., as (senses i, 3 ) habit-bodice, 
-maker, -man, -shop, -skirt ; habit-cloth, a light 
broadcloth used for riding-habits and other outer 
garments ; habit-shirt, a kind of chemisette with 
linen collar, worn by women under the outer bodice ; 
(sense g) habit-bound adj., ^habit-wise adv. 

1892 Daily News 2 July 6/7 The hecomhig *habit-bodice 
of old, cut away OH the hips and fitting like a good glove. 
1819 P. O. Loud. Direct. 84 Tailors and ^Habit-Makers. 
1769 Stratford Jubilee i. 1 . 12 That valuable creature hIr. 
Pasquin the *habit-inan. 1834 Planchi: Brit. Costume 245 
A covering for the neck and throat, similar to what is now 
called a *habit-shirt. 1731 Eliza Heywood Betsy Thought- 
less 1 , 40 The woman at the *hahit-shoppn Covent-garden. 
1894 Daily News 20 June 6/4 The ^habit skirt of to-day is 
surmounted by a riding jacket, generally of a totally 
different colour. ai6z6 Bp. AndrewES Serm. xix. (i66i) 
389 His vigour, .holdeth out *habit-wlse. 

Ha'bit, ppl. a. Sc. Lazo. Also 8 habite. [ad. 
L. habit-us, pa. pple. of habere to have, hold.] 
Held, holden : in the legal phrase habit and 
repute, repr. a med.L. habitus et reputatus, in 
earlier times translated halden and repute (or 
reputit), i. e. held and reputed (to be so and so). 

[1503 Ac. AHs Jos, lY, c. 23 pe woman .. heand repute 
& haldin as his lachtfull wif. 1531-2 Eccles. Scot. Stalulci 
135 Qua; talimn haptizatorum parentes communiter Iwbeu- 
tur et reputantur. 1681 Stair Inst. Laxu Scat. iv. xlv. 
§ 4 (1693) 704 In the serving of. .Jerces of relicts, ‘com- 
monly holden and repute’ is sufficient.] 1733 Yco/r Mag. 
Sept. 469/1 As habite and repute a common ., thief. 1773 
Ersicine Iftst. Law Scot. i. 86 It is presumed or inferred 
fiom cohabitation .. joined to their being habite, or held, 
and reputed, man and wife. 1861 W. Bell Did, Law 
ScolL s. v,, If the person, .be habit and repute a thief— i. e. 
one who notoriously makes or lielps his Viveiiliood by 
thieving. Ibid. s.v. Execution, It is sufficient., that the 
person . . shall have been at the time habit and lepuLe 
qualified. 
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1). The phrase habit and repute is also used 
quasi-sfiij/. for ; The fact of being commonly held 
and reputed (what is indicated by the context). 

1754 Eeskine Prhic. Sc. Law (iSgo) 57 If there has been 
cohabitation and habit and repute for a sufficient time after 
tlie parties were free to marry. 183S W. Bell Dict.^ Law 
ScotL S.V., Thus marriage may be constituted by habit and 
repute . . So also habit and repute is an aggravation of a 
special act of theft. [By a recent Act, halit and repute is no 
longer made matter of charge in the libel.] 

Habit (hte*bit), V. [a. F. habiie-r to have deal- 
ings with, possess, cohabit, dwell, inhabit, ad. L. 
hahit-dre to have possession of, inhabit, dwell, abide, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere : see prec.] 

1 1. inir. To dwell, abide, reside, sojourn, Ohs. 

? (11366 CHA.UCER Rom. Rose 660 That in her swete song 
delyten In thilke places as they habyten. 3483 Caxton 
Cato A viij b, Many men habyten and dwellyn by fayth in 
the cytees. ai^gz Greene Alphonsns 1. i, Although he 
habit on the earth. 1649 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Use 
Passions (1671) 36 Contraries cannot lodge or habit together. 

2. trails. To dwell in, inhabit, arch. 

1398 Hakluyt Vop. I. 435 (R.) Some other towns or place 
habited, vpon or neer the border of it. 1601 Holland 
Pliuy I. 48 The shore of the fEthyopian Ocean, which now 
is habited. 1847 D. G. Mitchell Glean. (1851) 250 

Hinzelmann who once habited an old castle. i8gi H. S. 
Merriman Prisoners Captives III. xi. 185 Unless they 
had habited different parts of the globe. 

3. To dress, clothe, attire. (Usually in pa. pplei) 

1588 Shaks. Tit A. 11. iii. 37 Oris It Dian habited like her? 

1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 174/2 They went 
proudly habited. 1696 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod. xxix, 
The High Priest was first habited, and then his Sons. 
1737 Whiston yosephns Antig. xvni. iii. § 2 He habited 
a great number of soldiers in their hahit. i866 Mrs. H. 
Wood Si. Martin's Eve xxiv, To habit herself as she deemed 
suitable for her journey. _ i88g D. C. _ Murray Dangerous 
Catspaio 55 A group of girls, habited in white flannel. 

Jig. 1634 Tr.app Comm. Ezra viii. 16 Good matter well 
habited. <1:1638 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton ii. ii, Thy 
liking is a Glass By which I'll habit my behaviour. 

+ 4. To accustom, familiarize, habituate; pa. 
ppk. accustomed, practised, used {to or iii). Obs. 

1613 Chapman Odyss. v. (E,.), O y’are a shrewd one ; and 
so habited In taking heed. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves 
n. iv. 166 A generation of men . . That are so habited in 
falsehood. <11661 Fuller Worthies isZiio) II. igg He was 
so habited to poisons, they became food unto him. 178a 
Paine Lei, AbM Raynal (1791) 63 A mind habited to 
meanness and injustice. 1814 Southey Roderick xx. 11 
Habited in crimes. 

t b. To tuni into a habit, render habitual. Obs. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixili. 293 When Vices habit 
themselves into custom and manners. 1660 Fuller Plixi 
Conieinpl. (1841) 204 Customary sins, habited in us by 
practice and presumption. 

Habitability (heetbitabiditi). [f. next; see 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being habitable. 

i71_4Derham Astro-Theol. (1715) p. v, Concerning .. the 
Habitability of the Planets, and a Plurality of Worlds. 
1827 Bletckw. Mag. XXII. 166 There’s no kind of furniture 
like books ’.—nothing else can afford one an equal air of 
comfort and habitability. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl, Life 
ix. 183 The very habitability of our globe is due to the 
equalising effects of the waters of the ocean. 

Habitable (hte-bitabT), a. Also 4 abitable. 
[a. F. habitable ( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. L. habitd- 
bilis, f. hahitdre to inhabit ; see -able.] 

1. Suitable for habitation or as a human abode ; 
fit to live in, inhabitable ; also ahsol. the habit- 
able globe (cf. Gr. olKovpevr]). 

1388 Wyclie Exod. xvi. 33 Til thei camen in to the lond 
abitable. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 We have gyuen 
her londe habytable. 1333 Eden Decades Contents, The 
description of the north regions : and howe they are habit- 
able._ x66o Hickeringill yamaica (1661) 3 That vulgar 
division, of the World into Zones habitable.. and inhabit- 
able, 1667 Milton P. L. vtii. 157 A glimps of Light, 
conveyd so farr Down to this habitable. 1TO3 Smeaton 
Edysione L. 193 The habitajile part of the buifding. 1838 
Dickens Nkh. Nick, xi, A couple of rooms, .which some 
kind of attempt had been made to render habitable, 
f 2. Able or ready to dwell. Obs. rare. 

16^ tr. Scudery's Curia. Pol. 68 All the virtues are as 
habitable, and as content to dwell with the meanest Subject 
as the mightiest Monarch. 

Hence Ha-bitahleness, the quality of being 
habitable ; fitness for habitation. Ha’bitably adv.y 
in a habitable manner. 

. i6S3 H. More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 13 In respect of 
its habitabkness it is as rightly termed an Earth. 
a 16^1 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 78 To prove not only the 
habitableness, but healthfulness of that climate and country. 

1828 Webster cites Forsyth for ilaUtaMy. 1843 Mrs. 
CahlVle LtH. I. 239 The public rooms are in a state of 
perfect habitableness again. 

t Ha'llitacle. Qbs. exc. Hist, [a, F. habitach 
(lath. c. in LittriJ) ad. L. habitacul-uni dwelling- 
place, f. hdbitare to inhabit.] 

1. A dwelling-place, habitation. 

13.. Coer de L, 4119 Thomas, .an other stone i-slong To 
serMahounshabitacle. 138a WvcuFAirifjxii. 7 Li3t schoon 
ajen in the habytacle. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg 225/2 
Thenne went cristofer to this ryuer & made there hk 
hahitacle for hym. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 14 Haile, 
Alphais h.-ibitakle 1 a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 167 Our 
bed., which in this little hahitacle was not far from the fire. 

1829 Southey Bpist. in Anniversary u Fortune hath set 
hk happy hahitacle Among the ancient hills. 

:fig, and trausf. 1382 Wyclif Eph. ii. 22 Be 3e bildid to 
gidere into the hahitacle of God, in the Hooli Cost, c 1430 
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tr. De Imiiaiione in. xxvii. g6 Bringe oute of J?e hahitacle 
of myn herte all maner of deikenes, a 1333 Bradford 
Whs. (Parker Soc.) 356 These our corruptible hahitacles, 
whei ein we abide the Lord’s leisure. 1684 tr. Bond’s Meic. 
Compii. I. 36 The Bloud-vessels (those genuine Hahitacles 
of noxious Vapours). 

2. A canopied niche in the wall of a building. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 104 And eke in each of the 
pinnacles Weren sundry hahitacles. 1873 Parker Gloss. 
Archii., /fn&Vac/t',. .applied also to a niche for a statue. 
Ibid. s.v. Taf'cniac/e, Tabernacles were also called Maisons, 
Hahitacles, Hovels, and Plousings in ancient contiacts. 

+ Habita'CUle. Ohs. [ad. L. hahitdculum 
(also found in Eng. use) ; see prec.] =prec. i. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) In the 
clos of thilke lytul habytacule \v.r. hahitacle]. 1317 Tor- 
KiNGTON Pilgr. (1884) 20 The habitacule and loidshippe of 
Kyng Mynos. [1631 Biggs Neiu Disp. r 112 The topick 
habitaculum of that contagion.] 

t Ha'bitance. Obs. In 6 -aunce. [a. OF. 
habitance, f. habiter to dwell : see -ance.] A 
dwelling-place, liabitation. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 7 What art thou, man , . That 
here in desei I hast thine habitaunce ? 

Habitancy (hm-bitansi). [f. next : see -aucy.] 

1. Residence as an inhabitant ; inhabitance. 

1792 J. Belknap AfrA New-Hampsh. III. 268 The quali- 
fications of a representative are two years’ habitancy. 1819 
W. S. Rose Lett. I. 131 Hospitals .. tinning upon some 
miserable question of habitancy within veiy confined limits. 

2. Inhabiledness, populousiiess. rare. 

1837 Blackw. Mag, XLI. 735 An escape from the close 
air and crowded habitancy of the stieets. 

3. Body or mass of inhabitants collectively. 

1832-3 De Quincey Tradit. Rabbins Wks. i860 XIV. 

267 Those [persons] do not comprehend the whole habitancy 
of this well-stocked house. 1862 F. Hall in yrni. Asiat. 
Sac. Bengal i Its habitancy may at one time have com- 
peted with that of London. 

Habitant (hm-bitant), a. and sh. Also 5 aby-, 
5-6 -aiint(e. [a. F. habitant, ad. L. habitdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of hahitdre to dwell in, inhabit.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, indwelling. 

1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. xii. i. 230 A habi- 
tant spirit. 

B. sb. 1. One who dwells or resides in a place ; 
a resident, inhabitant, indweller. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos Piol. 10 This present boke is 
necessarye to alle cytezens and habytaunts in townes. 
c 1300 Mclusine xxx. 221 Thabytants of the Cyte. 1330 
Palsgr. 228/2 Haby taunt, a dweller. 1583 SrANviiuRsr 
Aineis m, (Arb.) 74 The habitaiis in valTye remayned. 
164a Howell For, Trav. (Arb.) 86 The various habitants of 
the Earth, a 1721 Prior Callimaihns i. 5 To Heaven’s 
great habitants.^ 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. vi, The 
little city of which he was now an habitant. 

Jig. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 588 Sin, there in power 
before, Once actual, now in body, and to dwell Habitual 
habitant. i8i3 Byron Ch. Har. iv. exxi, O Love 1 no 
habitant of earth thou art. 

|j 2. (pronounced abztah; pi. ofteiiasformerlyinF. 
habitans'). A native of Canada (also of Louisiana) 
of French descent ; one of the race of original 
French colonists, chiefly small farmers or yeomen. 

1836 Sir F. B. Head 28 Oct. in Narrative vi. (1839) 130 
The real interests of the French habitans of Lov'er Canada. 

1839 Earl of Durham Rep. Brit. N. Amer. 19 Members of 
the family of some habitant. 1833 W. Irving Washington 
II. viii. g6 To ascerttun the feelings of the habitans, or 
French yeomanry. 1836 Olmsted Slave States 6S2 A 
hamlet of cottages, occupied by Acadians, or what the 
planters call habitans, poor white, French Creoles. 1881 
Harper's Ma.g. Nov. 823 Pirogue as the habitants call it. 

Habitat (htebiltet). [a. L. habitat, 3 rd pets, 
sing. pres, tense of hahitdre, lit. ‘ it inhabits ’, in 
Floras or Faunas, written in Latin, introducing the 
natural place of growth or occurrence of a species. 
Hence, taken as the technical term for this.] 

Nat. Hist. The locality in which a plant or 
animal naturally grows or lives ; habitation. Some- 
times applied to the geographical area over which 
it extends, or the special locality to which it is 
confined; sometimes restricted to the particular 
station or spot in which a specimen is found ; but 
chiefly used to indicate the kind of locality, as 
the sea-sbore, rocky cliffs, chalk hills, or the like. 

[1762 Hudson Flora Angllca 70 Common Primrose — 
Habitat in sylvis sepibus et ericetis ubique.] 1796 Wither- 
ing Brit. Plants Diet. Terms (ed, 3) 62 Habitatio, the 
n.ntural place of growth of a plant in its wild state. 'This is 
now generally expressed by the word Habitat. i8og Edin. 
Rev. XV. 127 It has ahso flowered. .after having been 
transferred from its native habitat. 1817 J. Bradbury 
Trav, 7 A catalogue of some of the more rare plants in tlic 
neighbourhood of St. Louis.. together with their habitats. 

1840 E. Newman Brit. Ferns (1844) 235 'The Black Spleen- 
Wort. . occurs pn rocks as a native habitat. 1837 H. Millf.r 
Test. Rocks i. 9 The sea k everywhere now.. the great 
habitat of the Algae. 1874 J. A Allen in Coues Birds 
N, W. 294 A mixed race has been long known to exist in 
the region where their habitats aihoin. 

b. Hence generally: Dwelling-place; habitation. 
1834 Lowf.ll Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pr. \^s. 1890 I. 48 
i But pery thmg is not a Thing, and all things are good for 
nothing out of their natural habitat. 1869 Miss Mulqck 
Wontan's Kingd. III. 54 He reached at last Brook Street, 
that favourite habitat of physicians. 1871 Earle Philol, 
Eng. Tongue § 372 This word [splotch] has its habitat in 
Oxfordshire. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 83 Pleas 
; . .for accepting an Asiatic origin and habitat for Homer. 


HABITED. 

Habitate (hseUiteit), v. rare. [f. L. habitat-, 
ppl. stem of hahitdre to dwell ; but by Buitou 
used as a derivative of FIabit j/a] a. intr. To dwell, 
“j* b. To habituate ; = Habit w. 4 . Obs. 

1631 Burton Anat. Mel.i. ii. ii. vi. They being now habi- 
tated to such meditations and solitary places, can indure no 
company. 1866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid’s Fasti v. 626 Mars 
habitates in the city of his son. Ibid. vi. 936 She doth 
habitate On Tiber’s banks. 

Habitation (h£ebite‘’j 3 n). Also 4 abitaciouu. 
[a. F. habi-, abitation ( 12 th c. in Halz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. habitdtidn-em, f. hahitdre to dwell, inhabit. 

‘ “ Habitacion ” in whiche k is written and nat sounded 
with us.’ Palsgr. 1530, p. 17.] 

1. The action of dwelling in or inhabiting as 
a place of residence ; occupancy by inhabitants. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) A ryht 
streyt place to the habytasyoun of men. c 1386 — Monk's T. 
226 He was out cast of maniies compaignye 'With asses was 
his habitacioun. c 1410 Hoccleve Mother oj God 137 The 
habitacion Of the holy goost . . Be in myn herte. 1368 Graf- 
ton {title) A Chronicle, .deduced from the Creation of the 
Worlde, unto the first habitation of thys Islaiicle. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 622 Every Starr perhaps a World Of 
destind habitation. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World 
(1757) 55 Excepting the plantations, and places of habitation. 
1897 Daily Chron. 1 Feb. 7/4 The premises to be closed., 
until they were made fit for human habitation. 

2. concr. A place of abode or residence : either 
the region or country inhabited, or (now more 
usually) a house, cave, or other particular dwelling- 
place of man or animal. 

1382 WvcLiF Acts i. 20 The habitacioun [1388 abitacioun] 
of him be maad desert, and be there not that dwellith in it. 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 70 b, Hit pleseth me right well that 
this noble countrebe your habitacion. 1398 Barret Theor. 
Warres v. ii. 129 'Whether the most habitations of the 
Citie be on high above the altme of the wals. i66a J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. A mbass. 67 They had no Cities, 
nor setled Habitations, but liv’d in Woods. 1663 Hooke 
Microgr. 138 These indeed, seem’d to have been the habita- 
tion of some Animal. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1. 184 
The Habitations of the Indians (which we call Cahbins or 
Tents) are sufficiently wretched. 1859 W. Collins Q. of 
Hearts (1875) 44 .The nearest habitation to ours was 
situated about a mile and a half off. i860 Tyndall Glac. 
ll.yii. 246 To render the planet a comfortable habitation for 
beings constituted like ourselves. 

fii- ^S35 CovERDALE Hab, iii. ii The Sonne and Mone 
remayned still in their habitacion. 1348-7;! Vicary Anat, 
iii. (1888) 24 The head of man is the habitation or dwelling 
place of the reasonable soule. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, i. 
iii. 89 An habitation giddy, and vnsuie Hath he that huildeth 
on the vulgar heart. 

f b. Hie Jewish tabernacle. Ohs. 

1333 Coverdale Num. vii. i Whan Moses had set vp the 
Habitacion and anoynted it, and sanctifyed it. 

3. The name adopted for local branches of the 
' Primrose League a political association estab- 
lished in 1883 . (Said to have been suggested by 
that of ‘ lodge used by Masonic societies ; cf. 
also ‘ tent ‘ grove ’, and the like, similarly used.) 

1885 Primrose League 13 As a Diploma is issued to every 
Member, Habitations must be careful to send in the Declara- 
tions of every Knight, Dame, or Associate to the Registiar 
for enrolment. 1892 Primrose League in Albemarle Rev. 
Jan. II The first Habitation .started was for the district of 
the Stiand. Ibid. 13 In drawing up the rules it was sought 
_. . to give the affair rather a Masonic chaiacter. .Accord- 
ingly the local committee was called a Habitation. 1895 
Times 13 Nov. 6/1 A meeting of the Arthur Balfour Habi- 
tation of the Primrose League. 

4. A settlement. [After F. habitation.'] 

1555 Eden Decades (Arb.) 45 The interpietacion of cer- 
teynewordes. Colonie, an hahitacioz. [1809 Kendall Vz'diz. 
1. ii. 9 In Europe, we speak of .settlements, either in a more 
general sense than colonies, or as included within colonies. 
’J’he French call them Habiiations.) 1823 ''Watertqn Wand. 
.S'. Amer. 1.4. loi From Simon's to the great fall there are 
five habitations of the Indians. .These habitations consist 
of from four to eight huts situated on about an acre of 
ground. 

HaTbitative (hm-bit/^tiv), a. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem habitat- (see PIabitate) 4 - -IVE.] Of or per- 
taining to habitation or occupancy by inhabitants. 

1888 Archceol. Rev. Mar. 51 The students of Toponomas- 
iique, as the French call the modern science of ‘ habitative 
nomenclature ’. 

Habit ati'vity. rare. [ad. F. habitaiiviii : 
cf. prec. and -iTY.j ‘ The instinct which attaches 
a person to his own special country or manner of 
living’ Syd. Soc. Lex. 18 S 6 . 
tHa'bitator. Obs. rarer [a. L. habitdlor 
dweller, agent-n. from hahitdre to dwell.] A 
dweller, inhabiter, resident. 

1646 Sir _T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. x. 323 The longest day 
in Cancer is longer unto us, then that in Capriconie unto the 
Southerne habitator. 

Habited (hce-bited), ppl. a. [f. Habit &.] 

1. Dwelt in, inhabilccl. arch. 

1866 Edin. Rev. CXXI'V. 184 The habited and uninhabit- 
able portions of the globe. 

2. Clothed, dressed. 

1807 Robinson Archxeol. Grxea § 10 p. lx, Statues of the 
Habited Graces. 1863 Sat. Rev. 2 Dec. 696/1 How little 
has been done.. to elevate the habited man above the 
naked savage 1 

f 3. That has become habitual ; commonly 
practised ; accustomed. Obs, 

160s VersteCan Dec. Intell, ii. (1628) 33 This antient and 
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habited vice. 1631 tr. Life Father Sarpi loi Not 
superstition, but a constant tenacity, and an habited custom. 

“f Habition. Obs, rare. In 6 habyeyon.. [ad. 
late L. habition-em, n. of action f. habere to have.] 
? Holding, having ; or living, cohabiting. 

igoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xiii. 204 By 
habycyon cainall in fornycacyon. 

Habitual (habi-tu«al), a. {sh) [ad. med.L. 
habiiual-is^ f. habitus Habit.] 

A. adj. f 1. Philos, and Theol. Belonging to 
the ‘ habit ’ or inward disposition (see Habit sb. 
8 ) ; inherent or latent in the mental constitution. 

With various shades of meaning, as {d) latent in the mind 
or memory) though not exhibited in action, as in habitual 
hnowled^e or cognition (in the Scotist philosophy), know- 
ledge latent in the memory, and capable of being called up 
when occasion presents itself ; (f) latent or inherent in the 
chaiacter, even when not in active exercise ( = Dispositive), 
as in habittinl/aith,grace,righteousnass, etc., often opposed 
to ‘ actual ' ; {c) potential, virtual, though not practically 
exercised, as in habitual jurisdiction ; {ti) inherent, native, 
as opposed to acquired, artificially assumed, or studied; 
(«?) subjective, as opposed to ‘objective’. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 160 b, The attencyon 
that we ought to haue in prayer must be,. not altogyder 
actuall nor onely_ habituall. ^riSSS More Wks. 732 (R.) 
The habituall belief is in the childe, verye beliefe, though 
it be not actuall belieuing and thinking vpon the faith, 
as the habituall reason is in the childe very reason, though 
it be not actuall reasoninge and making of sillogismes. 
c 1383 I-IooKER Disc. Justification § 21 The difference of 
the which operations, .maketh It iieedfull to put two kiiides 
likewise of sanctifying righteousnesse, Habituall., and 
A cinall. Habituall, that holynesse, wherewith our soiiles are 
inwaidly indued, the same instant, when first wee begin to 
bee the Temples of the holy Ghost. 1613 D. Dyke Myst. 
Self deceiving 114 There is a double both keeping and 
breaking of the commandments, habitual and actual, c 1636 
Bhamhall iv. j 60 With the Romanists themselues 

I distinguish between habituall and actuall Jurisdiction. 
1669 CoKAiNE Poems 74 Her sweet Conditions all the ver- 
tues were, Not studied but habitual in her. a 1716 South 
(J.) Art is properly an habitual knowledge of certain rules 
and maxims. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic iii. vi. (1860I 
I. 32 By Objective or Systematic Logic is meant that com. 
plement of doctrines of which the Science of Logic is made 
up ; by Subjective or Habitual Logic is meant the specu- 
lative knowledge of these doctrines which any individual . . 
may possess. 

2. Of tile nature of a habit; fixed by habit; 
existing as a settled practice or conditioa; con- 
stantly repeated or continued ; customary. 

1611 CoTGR., Habitual, habituall; custoiuarie, contiuuall. 
1616 Bullokar Fngl. Expos., Habituall, grovvne to a habit 
by long custome. _ 1633 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Batdsh'd 
Virg. 128 To deprive women of their naturall feares, though 
she beleeved them to he rather habituall than naturall, 
i68t tr. Belods Myst, Physick Introd., In a Tertian Ague, 
when it is fix'd and habitual for many days. 1684. R, H. 
School Recreai. 23 Repeat them 'till it becomes habitual to 
him, to keep his Ground certain, advance . . and ob-,erve a 
due Time. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 253 Habitual 
dissoluteness of manners. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 . 
loS An Englishman’s habitual diffidence and awkwaid- 
ness of address. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. viii. 11873) 205 
How unconsciously many habitual actions are performed. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 92 The thin, drawn features wear 
the expression of habitual pain. 

b. transf. Of un agent ; That habitually does 
or is what is denoted by the noun ; constantly or 
customarily occupied in a practice. Of a volcano : 
Constantly or frequently active or in eruption. 

1823 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1834)3 A habitual drunkard. 
1830 Lvell Princ. Geol. I. 329 [He] supposed it to have been 
once a great habitual volcano, jike Vesuvius. 1869 Act 32 

33 Fid. c. 99. § 1 This Act may be cited as The Habitual 
Criminahs Act, i86g. 1875 Hamerton Iniell. Life i. iii. 20 
Almost all English people are habitual tea-drinkers. 

3. Commonly or constantly used ; usual, accus- 
tomed. 

a 1634 Selden Table-T. (Arh.) 100 Proverbs are habitual 
to a Nation, being transmitted fiom Father to Son. 1730 
Shenstone Rural Elegance 202 Th’ habitual scene of hill 
and dale. 1820 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 16 The 
whale-fishers., who most dl.stinguished themselves by their 
habitual success in capturing those formidable creatures. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. xxxii, A low_ stool . . was 
Romola's habitual seat when they were talking together. 

B. ellift. as sh. 1. A latent or inherent affec- 
tion of the soul (cf. A. i V) . Obs. rare. 

1650 0 . Sedgwick Christ the Life 22 For the Hahituals 
of Grace, .and. .for the Comfortables of Grace. 

2. A habitual criminal, drunkard, etc. colloq. 

1884 Gd. Words 398/2 As a body the ‘ liahituals ’ are no 
doubt rightly labelled dangerous. 1893 Daily Ntnus 13 
Apr. 5/1 Four ‘ hahituals ’ at ten grains a day in every 
thousand people, would practically account for the whole 
of the opium lawfully consumed. 

Hence HabitiiaTity, the quality or state of being 
habitual, habitnalness ; in quol. 1858 , the slate of 
being fixed in old habits. Habi’tnalize v, trans., 
to render habitual. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1832) II. 317 With the sole 
expectation of rivelting and habitualizing the three virtues 
thereby in our hearts. i8oi W. Taylor in Monthly Hag. 
XII. 403 Adjectives in ive, as communicative, conducive, 
expressive, .bear to the participles present .. the relation of 
habituality to actuality. 1838 Carlyle Frcdk. Gi. 1 . _iii. 
viii. (1872) 189 With our ponderous Austrian depth of Habitu- 
ality and indolence of Intellect. 

Habitually (habi-tbmli), adv. [-ly 2.] 

'[1. With respect to habit, disposition, or con- 
stitution ; inherently, essentially ; potentially. 
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(Sometimes opposed to actually ; cf. prec. i , and 
Dispositively r.) Ohs. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Iv. § 6 The gifts and virtues 
which Christ as man hath above men. .make him really and 
habitually a man more e.xceUent than we are. a 1639 W. 
Whatelev Prototypes i. v. (1640) 50 Though Adam were 

E erfect habitually yet not actually, 1 meane though hee 
ad an ability to attaine perfect knowledge of God and the 
creatures, yet hee had not yet actually gotten all such 
knowledge. 1660 Bond Scut. Reg. 70 Our Anabaptists, 
and Puritans .. pretend that the Government originally 
proceedeth and habitually lesideth in the people. 1671 
Flavel Fount. Life vii. 19 If you stand not Habitually 
ready to leave father [etc.]. 

2. In the way of habit or settled practice ; con- 
stantly, usuall)', customarily. 

i6Sz Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. xxx. Often repeated acts 
make us habitually evil. 1790 Burke Fr. Rcz’. Wks. V. g t 
Supreme authoiity placed in the hands of men not taught 
habitually to lespect themselves. 1883 Froude in Contcinp. 
Rev. XLIV. 3 A God-fearing man, who piaj’ed habitually 
at his children’s bedside. 

Habrtualness. [f. as prec. -i- - ness.] The 
quality or state of being habitual ; customarincss. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. iii. vii. 337 The use of the first 
Particle, is to denote the Habitualness of any such thing. 
a 1729 S. Clarke Serm. c.xliv. Wks. 1738 II. 18S The 
Habitualness of our Obedience, i860 Posey Min. Propti. 
489 The prophet expresses the habitualness of these visita- 
tions by a vivid present. 

■j* Habituary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
^habiiiidri-us, f. habitus Habit.] = Habitual 2. 

1627 F. E. Hist. Edm. //(1680) 3 How difficult a thing 
it was to invert the course of Natine. .confirm’d by continu- 
ance of practice, and made habitti.n-y by custom. 

+ Habituate (habidiz^iA), ppl. a. Obs. [ad. 
L. habitudtus, pa. pple. of habitudre : see next.] 

1. Made or become habitual ; formed into a habit ; 
established by repetition or continuance. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 94 b, When it is habit- 
uate by custome. 1689-go Temple Ess. Heroick Virtue 
vi. (Jod.), Either native, or habituate. 1720 Welton 
Son of God 1 . ii. 33 In an habituate course to pursue its 
Dictates. 

2. Of a person : Grown accustomed {to a thing) ; 
established in a habit or custom ( = Habitual 2 b). 

1606 Bp. Andrewes Serm. II. 203 That we might grow 
habituate in grace. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 383 Islanders 
habituate to moist airs. 1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned 
II. i. (1713) 143 An old habituate sinner. 

Habituate (babiliwi^h), v. [f. L. habitiiat-, 
ppl. stem of habitudre to bring into a condition, f. 
habiUis condition. Habit. Cf. F. habituer,'] 

1 1. traits. To render (auytliing) habitual, form 
into a habit. Obs. 

a 1613 OvERBURY Wczei« from Sea Wks. (1856) 181 Small 
faults habituated, are as dangerous as little leakes imfound. 
1613 Bargrave At’WL E iij. No injury, .could habituate in 
him an Italianale and eternall malice. 1649 Bp. Hall 
Cases Consc. iv. (1654) 26 A practice that is now so habit- 
uated amongst all nations. 

2. To fix (any one) in a habit ; to accustom to, 
familiarize ivith. Pa. pple. Used, accustomed. 
Const, to (t Id, + hiio, f toitli), to do something. 

1530 Palsgr. 577/1 And I nmy ones bahytuate hym in this 
condiscyon, all i.s safe. i6z8 T. Spencer Logick 61 A man 
that is habituated with righteousnesse. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Geutlem. (1641) 4 To . . habituate him to a more 
generous forme, a 1680 ChaRnock A ttrib. God (1834) L 4 
He that habituates himself in some sordid lust. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 202 By Use you must habituate your 
.self to let the edge of your Tool bear upon the Work when 
the Pole . . comes down. 1864 Bowen Logic ix. 30S In 
minds not habituated to accui-ate thinking. 
absol. 1689 W. Atwood Ld. C.-J. Herbert's A cc. E.xamlncd 
38 Mischiefs more remote, .may habituate to Corruption. 

't' 3. To settle as an inhabitant {in a place). Obs. 
[After F. habiitter.'] 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1631) 548, I shall never be .. so 
strictly habituated in my countiy, that I would follow him. 
r6gs Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. Wks. II. 584 (L.) Many 
. . gentlemen left their families habituated in these countries. 

4. To resort to haliitually, to frequent. ChS. 

1872 'Ouida' Fitz's Election (Tauchn.) 185 Lounge in 
the bay window, habituate the coulisses and employ, .other 
. . methods for killing time. 1883 National Baptist (U. S.) 
XIX. 769 The places which he habituated and glorified. 

Haliituated, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. -p -ed i.] 
fl. Made habitual, formed into a liabit. Obs. 
1613 T, Adams Blacke Dcvill 55 Any unmortified, habit- 
uated, affected sinne. 1633 M.anton F.xp. James ii. 13 
Habituated dispositions, good or bad. 

2. Fixed in a liabit, accustomed. 
t6ig Jer. Dyke Counterpayson 8 A man may fall into 
these -siimes, and yet not be an habituated sinner, 1633 
R. Younge Agsi. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, 
incorrigible, c-iuterired Drunkaid. 1874 BLACKiEAtV/'-O//;. 
47 To prevent the stomach from becoming the habituated 
slave of any kind of food. 

Habituation (habilizcicbjan). [ad._ med.L. 
habitudiion-cm, n. of action f. habitudre : see 
above. Cf. obs. F. habiiuation.'\ 
f 1. The action of rendering or becoming habi- 
tual ; formation of habit. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. in. xix. 41S Habituaciquii and cus- 
tom. 1673 O. Walker Educ. go The inclinations and dis- 
positions, which by our oivn industry and habituations .are 
turned now into natural. 

2. The action of habituating or accustoming, or 
the condition of being habituated {to something). 


HABITUE, 

1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 12 Such is the effect of 
habituation, that . . if passing a river, he hardly puts down 
his head in effort to drink. 1890 Spectator 4 Oct., Power to 
endure is most usually the result of habituation to work. 

Habitude (hccbitiY/id). Also 5 abitude. [a. 
F. habitude ( 14 th c. in Litlre) disposition, habit, 
ad. L. kabitudo condition, plight, habit, appearance, 
f. habit-, ppl. stem of habere.'] 

1. Manner of being or existing ; constitution ; 
inherent or essential character ; menial or moral 
constitution, disposition ; usual or characteristic 
bodily condition, temperament: = Habit sb. 5 , S. 
c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 63 pe leche muste loko pe dis- 
osicioun, pe abitude, age, vertu, and complexioun of him 
at i.s woundid. 1340 Morvsine Viites' Introd. IVysd. 
B iv b, Helthe is a teinperat hahytude of the bodye. 1579- 
80 North Plutarch (1676) 996 Vertue proceeding from 
the sincere habitude of the Spirit. 1597 Siiaks. Lover’s 
Compl. 114 His real habitude gave life and grace To ap- 
pertainings and to ornament. 1603 Holland Pliiiarclis 
Mor. 9 Bodily exercise .. addeth theieto a good habitude 
and strong constitution. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles rii. 36 
Because they had not eue|ta,a good habitude of soul. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . Pief. 7 By a happy com- 
parison of the habitudes of the adjacent fossils. 1870 
Proctor Other J Vo? Ids 8 Various as are the physical habi- 
tudes which we encounter as we travel over the surface of 
our globe. 

t2. Manner of being with relation to something 
else ; relation, respect. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 123 He is so conteined 
in the Sacrament, that he abidethin heauen : and we de- 
teimyne no other presence but of habitude. 1387 Golding 
De Momny 89 Theie is a Father, a Sonne, and a habitude 
of them both, which wee would haue called the Lotte, the 
Union, or the kindnesse of them, that is to wit, the Holy 
Ghost. 1397 hloRi.EY Introd. Mus. Annot., The habitude 
(which we call proportion) of one sound to another, 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vr. iii. 288 The habitude of this 
inferiour globe unto the siiperiour. 1690 Locke Und. 
IV. xi. § 14 The same Ideas having immutably the .same 
Habitudes one to another. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 21 
Proportion . .signifies the habitude 01 lelalion of one quantity 
to another. 

“p b. In full habitude : to the full extent, wholly, 
entirely. Ohs. rare. (Cf, in all respects.') 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 165 Although I believe 
not the repoit in full habitude. 
f3. Familiar relation or acquaintance; fami- 
liarity, intimacy; association, intercourse. Obs. 
(Cf. Habit sh. 10 .) 

i6i2 Drayton Pely-olb. xvii. Notes 271 Most kinde habi- 
tude then was twixt him and the Pope. 1653 Evelyn 
Me?u, (1857) III. 65 The discourse of some with whom I 
have had some habitudes since my coming home. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 314 'The entertainment found 
among their play-fellows, and h.ahitude with the rest of the 
family. 1796 Burke Lett. Nolle Ld.yi'ks. VIII. 56 , 1 have 
lived for a great many years in habitudes with those who 
professed tljem. 

t b. concr, A person with whom one is familiar ; 
an associate, acquaintance. Obs, rare. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode iv. i. La Cornells and 
Sallyes weie the only h.abitudes we had. 

4. A disposition to act in a certain way, arising 
either from natural constitution, or from frequent 
repetition of the same act ; a customary or usual 
mode of action : = Habit sb. 9 . 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xi. (1632) 233 A man shall 
plainly perceive in the minds of these two men . . so perfect 
an habitude unto vertue, that [etc.]. 1641 Marcombe-S in 
Lismore Papers Ser. n. (18SS) IV. 234 Deter for a yong 
Gentleman not to haue Learned under another then to haue 
taken an ill habitude._ 1683 Dryden Life Plutarch 11 An 
habitude of commanding his passions in order to his he.alth. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. v._§ 2 Many habitudes of life, not 
given by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. 
1766 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 14/1 Attachment to those 
habitudes which they derived from their ancestors. 1805 
Syd. Smith Mor. Philos, xvii. (1850) 242 Alt the great habi- 
tudes of every_ species of animals^ have repeatedly been 
proved to be independent of imitation. 1829 Landou 
Imag. Coiw. Wks. 1846 I. 367/2 The habitude of nearly thi'ce 
nioifth.s renders this lood. .more commodious to niy studies 
and more conducive to my sleep. 1837 Blackw. Mag. XLI I. 
233 The bird, contrary to his habitude, was roosting on a 
lower peich. 

b. (Without a ox pi.) = Habit sb. 9 b. 

1399 Jas. I BacriA. A(..pou (16S2) eS Which.. hy long habi- 
tude, are thought rather vertue than vice among them. 
1:1704 Prior Henry ij- Emma 463 Biought by long habitude 
from bad to worse. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 98 r ii 
[They] can be learned only by habitude and conversation. 
1826 Southey in Q. Rev. 307 The iiatur.al effect of local 
habitude is to produce local attachment. 18S9 Speciaior 
9 Nov. 6(2/2 In the new land ., the feUeis of habitude 
fall off and the cultivated man will woik like the hind. 

+ 6 . Chem. {pi.) Ways of acting or ‘ behaviour ’ 
of one substance with another ; reaction. Obs. 

1793 Hoi'e in Phil. Trans. Edln. (1798) IV, 10 Habitudes 
of Strontian mineral with acids. 1818 Faraday Exp. Res. 
xxxii. (1S261 183 Most authors ., have noticed its habitude 
with sulphuric acid. 1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain 4 Gl. 
78 Trial .should be madeof the h.rbitudes of different colour.s 
in combination with their flux. 

It Habitu4 ^ab/tHfi). [F. habitiu^ (fern, -le', pa. 
pple. of habituer to IlABi-ruATE, to bring into 
a liabil.] One who has the habit of going to or 
frequenting a place ; a habitual visitor or resident. 
1818 J. W. Croker Jrnl. 7 Dec. in C, Papers 11884! 1 . iv. 
122 The habitues of Oatlamis give hot tlrcnnes and receive 
them in leturn from her. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxvii. 



HABITUOUS. 
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HACK. 


A smile in which any habitue of the house would have read 
out- fate. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxviii, Old habiUies 
of the boxes. 

t Habi'tuous a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*}iabitttdsus, f. habiiiis Habit.] Belonging to the 
‘ habit ’ or mental constitution ; native. 

1633 Rogers Treat. Sacram. i. To Rdr. 12 Whose learned 
and habituous abilities can farre better performe it. 

t Ha*biture. Obs. rare—^. [ad. L. type '^haln~ 
t2lra,L habit- ■. see PIabit.] =tlAiiiTUDE. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villatiie i. iv, Each Ape. .That can no 
sooner ken what's vertuous, But will auoid it, and be vitious. 
Without much doe, or farre fetch’t habiture \ 7 -imc cure], 

II Habitus (h£K-bit«s). [L.] = Habit sb. 5, 6. _ | 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.., Habitats, s.ame as Halit, and Halit 
of body. 1886 Science 22 Jan. 87/1 The disposition to the 
disease, — the consumptive habitus. 

Hable, early form of Able : see also Habile. 
Hablement, obs. form of Habiliment. 
Hab-nab, Hab or nab : see Hab. 

Habound, ‘anee, -ant, etc. obs. ff. Abound, 
Abundance, etc., very frequent from 14th to i6tb c. 
Habourgioun, -joyn, obs. ff. PIabergeon. 
Habrik, obs. form of Hauberk. 

Habrocome (hm’bri7k(J“ni), Zool. [ad. mod. L. 
Habrocoma, f. Gr. a^p 6 s delicate, graceful + «o;ti7 
hair.] Name of a genus of small South American 
rodents with large ears like the chinchillas, 
llHabrOluailia(htfibrt?m?mia). I^ath. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. afipos graceful, delicate + /tawa madness,] A 
kind of insanity in which the delusions are of 
a cheerful or gay character. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Habroneme (haa-bronfm), a. Min. [f. Gr. 
d^poj delicate + vrt\>.a. thread, f. vhv to spin.] 
Plaving the appearance of fine threads. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Habnnd, -ant, obs. ff. Abound, Abundant. 
Habn.rden.(ne, obs. form of Haberdine. 
Habur decays, obs. form of Avoirdupois. 
Habnr-, habyrgen, -gin, -joun, etc., obs. ff, 
PIabebgbon. 

Habyle, babylle, obs. forms of Habille v. 
Habyllement, -byly-, obs. ff. Habiliment. 
Hacbus(h, obs. forms of Hackbush. 

Haee, Sc. form of hoase. Hoarse a. 

Hacbe (ha]}. Now only as F. [a. Pb hache 
(i2lh c. in Littrd) = Sp. hacha, It. accia OHG. 
^happja, whence h^ppa, MHG, hepe scythe, bill, 
sickle.] 

1 1 . An ax, hatchet. Obs. 

[1283 De Co2ipiaioribus providendis in Rymer Foederct 
iy.T2.i) II. 207 Magnain & fortem hachiam, vel securim, ad 
grassas & patvas arhores succidendas.] 13. . Coer de L. 
43S7 Some caughte a bote and some an hach. C1330 R, 
Brukne Chron. (1810) 32 He slouh CoUbrant with hache 
Danei.s, cix^ne, Joseph Arim. 303 He hedde .an hache 
vppon hei3 wip a gret halue, 1481 Caxton Godfrey ccx, 
307 Holdyng naked swerdes or haches or axis danoys, 
iMi '&V10T Gov. I. xviii, His sworde or hache of Steele. 

2 . Frehist. Archxol. [mod, F. hachel : see quot. 
i88o Dawkins Early Man 163 The Palaeolithic imple- 
ments. .consist of the flake, the chopper, .the hdche, or oval 
pointed implement intended for use without a handle. 

Hache : see Hachy and Hash. 

Hache, -ed, hachet : see Hatch, -ed, -et. 
f Hachee. Obs. [a. OF. Iiachee, haschiee pain, 
anguish, torment.] Pain, pang, torment. 

ri43o Pilgr. Lyf Mankodef. liv. (iB6q) 33 Therfore ye 
shuldren breke al and brose bi smale gobbettes and parties, 
in grete syhinges and grete hachees in thinkinge. 
Hachee, Hachey t see Hachy. 
li Hachis (hajt). [F.: cf. Hachy.] =PIash. 
lyst Smollett Per. Pic. (1770) II. xliv. 72 A curious 
hachis of the lights, liver, and blood of a hare. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) ^73 What a hachis you made of it ! 

Hachisch, -ish, var. of Hashlsii. 

II Hacbure (haJ«T), sb. [a. mod. F. hachttn 
hatching, f. hacJier ; see Hatch ». and -ure.] In 
Cartography^ (plur.) : The lines used in hill- 
shading to indicate the more or less steep slope 
of the surface. Also aitrib. as in hachnre lines. 

1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 173 The scale of shade is 
made to express the degree of .slope by the strength of the 
hacliure liues._ 1878 Huxley P/iysiogr. 12 If the ground 
is .steep, the lines, or hachures, are drawn thick and close 
together, so that the hilly spots become dark. 1887 J. T, 
Walker in E^cl. Brit. XXH. 709/2 There are two rival 
methods of hill-shading — one by horizontal contours, the 
other by vertical hachures. 

Hacbu're, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To shade 
(a map) wifh hacbuies to represent the elevations. 
Hence HaohuTed///. a. ; HachuTing vbl. sb. 

1864 in Webster. i^^ Aihemeum 23 May 635/2 The 
Hill features., are printed in aseparate colour.. making the 
Map much more picturesque than the usual black hachuriug 
permits. 1894 Lit. World 3 Aug. 76 How vividly hachured 
maps may bring out the important physical features of 
accidented ground. 

fHacliy. Ohs. Also 4hachd,7liacliee, hachey, 
[The 14111 c. form app. represents an OF. hach^, 
from pa. pple. of hacher to PIash; the lyth c. 
hachee, ~ey, -y may be the same, or may phoneli- 


cally represent F. hachis (1539 in R. Estienne) in 
same sense. See also Hash.] = Hash. 

C1330R. Brunne (Rolls) 13759 And passed 

wel bo hat hache; So swete a mete neuer or et he. 1611 
CoTGR., Hachis, a hachey, or hachee ; asliced gallimaufrey, 
or minced meat, a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 131 
Small cut juycy Hachy of Rabbet, Capon, or Mutton. 
Ibid., A nourishing Hachy. <zi568 Sir W. Waller X>zV. 
Medii. (1839) 46 If our forefathers could see our hachees, 
and olliaes, and hodgpodges. 

11 Hacienda (osiie-nda). [Sp. (ajiyemda) = 
landed property, estate, domestic woik, (OSp. 
facienda, Pg. fazendcC) •.—'L.facicnda things to be 
done, f. facere to do.] In Spain, and existing or 
former Sp. colonies : An estate or ‘ plantation ’ 
with a dwelling-house upon it ; a farming, stock- 
raising, mining, or manufacturing establishment 
in the country ; sometimes, a country-house. 

[1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 133 That they call La Hazi- 
enda de la ALarqitesa, or the Marchioness's Estate.] 1760- 
72 tr. Juan <5- Ulloa's Foy. (ed. 3) II. ji6 These extensive 
tiacts of land are divided into Haciendas, or estates belong- 
ing to noble families of Lima. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 
lit. 256 The Hacienda of Pattos was a square enclosure of 
about three hundred feet. 1852 Tii. Ross Humboldt' s 
Trmi. I. XV. 477 A square house (the hacienda or farm) 
contained nearly eighty negroes. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Hacienda. . in mining is usually applied to the offices, 
principal buildings, and works for reducing the ores. 

Hack (hick), sb.t Also 4-5 liak(e, 5 hacc, 5-7 
hacks. [In sense i, known from end of 13th c. ; 
app. cognate with MHG. and Ger. hache. Da. hakke 
pick -ax, mattock, hoe, Dn, hak hoe, mattock, in 
Kilian hache ; related to PIacic zi.l The word is not 
found inOE., nor in ON. The other senses are prob. 
of later derivation from the vb. ; cf. Da. and Sw. 
hak notch, from hakheni\ 

1 . A tool or implement for breaking or chopping 
up. a. Variously applied to agricultural tools of 
the mattock, hoe, and pick-ax type. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1241 He lened him ban a-pon his hak, 
Wit seth his sun hus-gat he spak. 1483 Cath. Angl. 169/2 A 
Hacc, hidens, Ibid. 170/1 An Hak (A. hake), bide 7 is, 
fossorium, ligo, marra. 1394 Vestry Bhs. (Surtees) 36 Paj’ed 
for sharpinge the church hacke. i6i6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 635 Such seeds may be sowne in little fur- 
rowes made with a hacke or grubbing axe. 1620 Markham 
Faresv. Husb. ii. ii. (1668) 4 With these hacks you shall 
hew and cut to pieces all the earth formerly plowed up fun ow 
by furrow. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 34 A Hach ; a Pick- 
ax ; a Mattock made only with one, and that a broad end. 
1797 Monthly Mag. III. 34 The custom . . of breaking the 
ground or clods with a sort ofhack.^ Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Hack, half a mattock, one without the adze end. 

b. A two-pronged tool like a mattock, used for 
pulling up turnips, dragging dung, etc. ; = Drag 2 e. 

1797 Statist. Acc, Scoil. XIX. 535 (Jam.) They loosen all 
the ground completely with a hack, an instrument with a 
handle of about 4 or s feet long, and two iron prongs like a 
fork, but turned inwards. 1808-25 Jamieson s. v. Hack, 
Mndhack, a pronged mattock, used fordragging dung from 
carts. 1848 Jrnl. F. Agric. Soc. IX. ii. 505 They [turnips] 
are pulled up by a peculiar drag, or ‘ hack ’ as it is pro vincially 
called [N. Rid. Yorks.]. 

c. A miner’s pick used for breaking stone, esp. 
in sinking work. 

1681 Houghton Compl. Miner Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hack, a 
tool that miners use like a mattock. 1747 Hooson Miner's 
Did., Hack, a Tool much used in Mines, where it is soft 
Work to cut it with. 1851 Greenwell Coal-Trade Terms 
Northumb. 4- DurJt. 29 Hack, a heavy and obtuse-pointed 
pick, of the length of 18 inches, and weight of 7 lbs., used 
m sinking or stone work. 1871 Morgan Mining Tools 72 
The pick is notably a miner’s implement. In different 
districts it is called either a ‘mandrel’, ‘pike’, ‘slitter’, 

' mattock ’, or ‘ hack 

d. A bill for cutting wood : see also quot. 1875. 

187s Knight Diet. Mcch., Hack, a tool for cutting jags 

or channels in trees for the purpose of bleeding them. 1881 
Raymond Mining Gloss., Hack, a sharp blade on a long 
handle used for cutting billets in two. 

2 . A gash or wound made by a cutting blow or 
by rough or clumsy cutting; a cut, a nick; spec. 
a notch made in a tree to mark a paiticular sjiot 
or to serve as a guide through a wood; a ‘blaze’ 
( K .y.) ; a ‘ chap ’ in the skin. 

c 1575 Per/. Bk. Kepinge Sparhasvkes (Harting) 34 Take 
a pece of clene yonge beefe cut. . w^ ought hacks or jagges. 
1597 Lowe Chimrg. (1634) 184 The hackes or rids of the 
lips, Is a solution of continuitie in the tender flesh of the lip. 
1S06 Shaks. Tr, Cf Cr. i. ii. 222 Looke you what hacks are 
on his Helmet. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hack, a chop in the 
hands or feet. 1887 Forest 4- Stream XXVIII. 179 (Cent.) 
I went into the woods to cut a hack as a guide in hunting. 

b. Curling. An indentation made in the ice to 
steady the foot when hurling the stone. 

aiSia Acc. Curling 6 (Jam.) A longitudinal hollow is 
made to support the foot, close by the tee. .This is called a 
hack or hatch. 189a Heathcote Skating ^ Curling 
361 He [the curler] must first fit the tee.. while his right 
foot rests in the hack or on the heel of the crampit. 

o. Football, A cut or gash in the skin caused by 
a kick with the toe of a boot. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. vL (1871) 1J5 [They] showed 
the hacks they had received in the good cause. 1880 Times 

12 Nov. 4/3 Hacks and bruises and hurts more serious are 
not noticed in the heat of the last few moments. 

1 3 . A ridge of earth thrown up by ploughing or 
hoeing ; = Comb 6 c. Obs. exc. dial, 

1744-30 W- Ellis Mod. Husb. III. i. 13 (E.D.S.) That 


ground which was fallowed In April into broad lands is 
commonly stirred this month [May] into hacks. Ibid. IV. 
i. 20 (E. D. S.) Plowing the land across in hacks or combs. 
4 . Hesitation in speech. 

1660 H. More Mfst. Godl. vi. xvii. 270 He speaks to this 
very question . . with so many hacks and hesitations. 1881 
F. G. Lee Reg. Baront. iv. 46 After many hacks and 
stammers, he would get through a few sentences of the 
exordium haltingly. 

6. A shoTt dry hard cough. 

1883 L. W. CiiAMFNEY in Harper's Mag. Feb. 370/1 She 
had a little hack of a cough. 

Hack, sb.‘t‘ Also 6 hacke. [In sense 2, another 
form of the words Hatch and Heck, having 
the consonant of the latter with the vowel of 
the former; cf. ketch, a variant of hatch. The 
other senses do not run quite parallel with those of 
hatch and heck, and it is possible that some of them 
are of different origin.] 

1 . Falconry. The board on which a hawk’s 
meat is laid. Hence applied to the state of partial 
liberty in which eyas hawks are kept before being 
trained, not being allowed to prey for themselves. 
To fly, be at hack, to be in this state. 

1373 'Tukberv. Faulconrie 173 To convey in the deuise 
whereon their meate is served called amongst falconers the 
Hacke. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright Ohseru. Hawkmg 29 
Falcons that had flown long at hack, and preyed frequently 
for themselves before they were taken up. 1833 R. F. 
Burton Falconry in Valley Indus iv. 43 As soon as they 
begin to fly strongly they must be taken from hack._ 1881 
Macm. Mag. XLV. 39 The food is put out — one ration for 
each of the hawks which are ‘ at hack ’. 

2 . A rack to hold fodder for cattle. To live at 
hach and manger, i. e. in plenty, ' in clover ’. 
Usually Heck ; see also Hatch. ? Obs. exc. dial. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 23 A Hack (Lnicokts.). . Fseni condi- 
torium, seu prmsepe cancellatum signal; a Rack. 1793 in 
J. Robertson Agric. Perth (1799) 543 A small hack full of 
fine hay. 1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage xxvi. (D.), The 
servants at Lochmarlie must be living at hack and manger. 
1825 Scott Jrnl. 9 Dec., [She] lived with half the gay world 
at hack and manger. 

3 . A frame on which bricks are laid to dry before 
burning; a row of moulded bricks laid out to diy. 

1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 42 The Hacks (or Places 
where they Row them [bricks] up. .to admit the Wind and 
Air to dry them). 1873 Robertson Engineer. Notes yj 
He . . wheels them [the bricks] down to the hacks which 
should be between the moulding shed and kiln._ 1896 
Cha 7 nb. Jr/il. XIII. 23/1 The stacking of the bricks in 
long rows or hacks, about five or six bricks high. 

4 . =HaKEJi 5 . 3 i. 

1808-23 in Jamieson. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, Hack 
, .a framework for drying fish. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Hack-barrow, a barrow on 
which bricks are conveyed from the moulder’s table 
to the hacks ; back-bell (see quot.) ; back-board 
= sense i ; back- cap, a cover of straw to protect 
sun-dried bricks from the rain ; back-bawk, a hawk 
kept ‘at hack’; back-place (see quot.); back- 
plank, one on which bricks are laid to dry. 

1891 Harting Gloss. Falconry, Hack-bells,^ large heavy 
bells put on hawks to hinder them from preying for them- 
selves whilst ‘ flying at hack 1892 Cotirsvig <§■ Falcoetry 
(Badm. Libr.) 240 As soon as the young hawks have, .re- 
turned to feed at evening on the *hack-board. 1882 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakers’ plant and stock, com- 
prising a large quantity of “back caps, ‘'hack planks. 1686 
Blome Ge 7 itl. Recrent. ii. 62 *Hack Hawk, is a Tackier. 
1828 Sir j. S. Sebright ObseT^. Hawki 7 ig 9 Small leaden 
bells are sometimes attached to hawk's legs, to prevent 
them from preying for themselves. .When thus kept, they 
are termed hack hawks. 1881 Mac 77 t, Mag. Nov. 39, The 
‘“hack’ place.. is an open spot.. where the youngsters will 
be left at complete liberty for the next few weeks. An 
open moor or large common seiwes the purpose admirably. 

Hack, j 3.3 («.) [An abbreviation of Hackney, 
in its various senses, at first in slang use, and 
mostly familiar or contemptuous. The various 
senses are connected with those of Hackney more 
closely than with each other. Cf. the following ; 

<21700 B. E. Did. Ca 7 it. Crew, Hacks, cr Hackneys, 
Hirelings. 1721 Bailey, Hack, a common Hackney Horse. 
1730-6 — (folio), Hack, a common hackney Horse, Coach, 
or Strumpet.] 

I. 1 . A hackney horse ; = Hackney i and 2. 
a. A horse let out for hire ; deprcciatively, a sorry 
or worn out horse ; a jade. 

1721 Bailey [see above]. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) 26 
Beaten Tits, that had just had the Mortification of seeing 
my Hack of a Pegasus come in before them. 1793 Wol- 
cott (P. _Pindar) Lousiad ii. 43 Mount on a Jack-Ass .. 
astride his braying hack. 1813 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. 
IV, ix. Not spurring Pegasus through Tempo’s grove. But 
pacing Grub-street on a jaded hack. 1829 Hood Eppmg 
Hunt xlvii. Butcher’s hacks That ‘shambled’ to and fio. 
1840 Dickens Butvi. Rudge ii, My horse, young man 1 He 
is but a hack hired from a roadside posting house, 

b. spec, A horse for ordinary riding, as distin- 
guished from, cross-country, military, or other 
special riding ; a saddle-horse for the road. 

The word implies technically a half-bred horse with more 
bone and substance than a thorough-bred. 

Cover-, Covert-hack, ahorse for riding to the ‘meet', or 
to the covert, where he is exchanged for the hunter. Park- 
hack, a handsome ‘ well-mannered ’ horse for riding in the 
park : so Town-hack. Road-hack, a horse for riding on 
the road, travelling, etc. ; a roadster. 
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1798 snorting Mag. XII. 72 Lord Huntley’s famous 1 
hack. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk 1 . 228 Six hunters | 
and two cover-hacks. _ 1856 Illvstr. Land. News 12 Apr. 
390/3 Sir Charles Knightley. .stuck to his road hack long 
after his neighbours had taken to post-horses. Art ^ 
Tammg Horses viii. 132 A cover or country hack must be 
fast, but need not be so showy in action or handsome as a 
town hack, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Power Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 340 The hack is a better roadster than the Arab barb. 
1861 Thncs II July, Every man who .. saunters through 
Rotten-row from 12 to 2 on a high-priced hack. 1866 Miss 
Braodon Lady's Mile ii. Society doesn’t compel him to 
ride his paik-hack across country. 1872 Youatt Horse 
iv. (ed. 4) 91 One of those animals lare to be met with, that 
could do almost anything as a hack, a hunter, or in harness. 

2. A vehicle plying for hire ; a hackney coach or 
carriage; = Hackney 5. Now only U.S. 

1704 Steele Lying Lover in. ii. We’ll take a Hack— Our 
Maids shall go with us. 1712 — Sped. No. 510 P i, I was 
the other day driving^ in a hack thro’ Gerard-street. 1752 
Fielding Amelia iv. iii. She took a hack and came directly 
to the prison. 179s Boston (U. S.) Gaz. 2S Dec. 3/1 There 
is but little safety for the ladies and children [in the 
streets of Boston], but in the hacks. 1823 Scott Patn. 
Lett. ii Feb. (1894) II. 166 To make their way in a noble 
hack, with four horses. 1872 Howells IVedd, Joxirn. 55 
‘ We must have a carriage ’, he added . .hailing an empty hack. 

+ 3. The driver of a hackney carriage. Obs. 

1687 Montague & Prior Hind <5- Panth. Transv. 21 
[They] slipping through the Palsgrave, bilkt poor Hack. 
1713 Steele Guardian No. 14 p aThe happy minute, .when 
our hack had the happiness to take in his expected fare. 

4. A person whose services may be hired for any 
kind of work required of him ; a common drudge, 

= Hackney 3 ; esp. a literary drudge, who hires 
himself out to do any and every kind of literary 
work ; hence, a poor writer, a mere scribbler. 

<11700 [see etym. above]. <*1774 Goldsm. Epit. on E. 
Purdon, Here lies poor Ned Pm don ..Who long was a 
bookseller's hack. Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy 
Wks. 1812 IV. 424 The paper to which he was a hack. 1831 
Macaulay Ess., Croker's Boswell (1887) 187 The last survivor 
of the genuine race of Grub Street hacks. 1863 Trollope 
Belion Est. ii. 22 A hard-working clerical hack. 1893 Times 
23 Nov. 1 1/3 The hacks and wire-pullers on his own side in 
politics. 

b. slang. A prostitute ; a bawd. 

1730-6 [see etym. above]. 1864 Webster, Hack . . a 
procuress. 

f 5. Anything that is in indiscriminate and every- 
day use, and is ‘hackneyed ’ or deprived of novelty 
and interest by such use; a hackneyed sermon, 
book, quotation, etc. : cf. sense 9 . Obs. 

1711 Vind. Sacheverell 88 Was not this Sermon of the 
Doctors a common Hack at Oxford 7 1740 Dyche & Pardon, 
Hack, any thing that is used in common, or upon all occa- 
sions, as a horse, cloak, etc. 177^ Ash, .any thing 

commonly used, any thing used in common. 1790 Mad. 
D'Arblav Diary 4- Lett. (1834) V. 81 Well (for that is my 
hack, as ‘ however ’ is my dearest Susanna's) we set off. 
1803 G. Colman John Bull in. i. (Stiatm.), You'll find 

[Fielding’s] Toxn Jones Psha ! that’s such a hack. 

b. slang. Applied to persons ; see quot. 

1876 Jas. Grant One of the too i. 8 The garrison hacks, or 
passd belles, whose names and flirtations are standing jokes. 

6 . Nant. A watch used, in taking observations, 
to obviate the necessity of moving the standard 
chronometer. Also hack-watch, job watch. 

1831-g G. B. Airy in Man. Sci. Enq. 3 If a hack-watch is 
used, the comparison of the hack-watch with the chro- 
nometer must be given. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hack watch. 1881 Hamersly Naval Encycl., Hack. 

II. aitrib. and Comb, (passing into adj.'). 

7. In apposition or atirib., as a. hack-horse = 
sense i ; so hack-cob, -poster', b. hack-cab, -cabriolet, 
-carriage, -chaise, -shay (see sense 2 ) ; c. employed 
as a hack, at any one’s service for literary or other 
work, for hire, as hack attorney, author, moralist, 
pen, preacher, runxier, scribe, writer. 

a 1734 North Exam. iii. vii. § 52 (1740) 541 And. so on 
to the Hack-Runners and Writers. 1749 I'ielding Tow 
Jones X. ix, Unluckily, a few miles before she entered that 
town, she met the hack attorney. 1792 Wakefield Mem. 
(T.), Hack preachers employed in the service of defaulters 
and absentees. 1796 Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. v, Mrs. 
Long . . had to come to the ball in a hack chaise. 1814 
D’Isbaeli Quarrels Auth, (1867) 282 A hack author for the 
booksellers. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 239 A fall of 
so/, per cent., .in nag and hack horses. 1827 Scott Jnil. 
27 Apr., The hack-horse patiently trudges to the pole of 
his chaise. 1834 A. Fonblanque Eng. under 7 Administ. 
(1837) III. 163 The journey, .was no more to be accom- 
plished . . with his own horses, so he took hack-posters. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxvi, He called a hack-cabriolet. 
1836 Jlhistr. Bond. News 2 Feb. 126/2 A hack brougham 
for morning calls. _ 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. I, 356 
Vilifying with their hack pens. 1878 Morlev Carlyle 190 
The hack moralist of the pulpit or the press. 1882 E. W. 
Gosse Gray vii. 142 Three hack-writers . . were copying 
MSS. for hire. 

8 . aitrib. Of or belonging to a hack (senses i, 2 ), 
as hack-driver, -rider, -stand. Also Hackman. 

1834 M. Harland A /07/e xvi, Going to every hack-stand 
in the city. i88i Encycl. Brit. XII. 196/2 Galloping is a 
pace not generally indulged in by hack riders. 1889 A. C. 
Gunter That Frenchman xu. It occurs to her to ask the 
hack-driver a question. lUd. xiii, Near a hack-stand . . he 
tells his assistant to jump out. 

9. attrib. or adj. a. In common or promiscuous 
use; hackneyed; trite, commonplace, b. Of a 
hired sort. Also Hack-wobk. 

1781 Mad. D’Arblay Diary June, This, indeed, is now 
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become our hack speech to Mr. Crutchley. 1818 Byron 
Juan IV. xvii, When the old world grows dull And we are 
sick of its hack sounds and sights. 1839 Kingsley Misc. 
(i860) I. 254_ To use a hack quotation. 1862 Shirley 
Nugce Crit. lii. 156 The hack language on this subject is 
exceedingly injurious. 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 283, 

I do more or less work of a hack kind for the magazines. 

■j* Hack, sb.^ — Hackle 3 , cover of a bee-hive. 
1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1673) 100 Like the cover or hack 
of a bee-hive. 

i* Hack, rd.5=HACKLE jA- i, a flax-comb. 

1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magick iv. xxv. 156 [Flax] kemmed 
with hackes, till all the membrans be pilled clean. 

Hack (hsek), ZI.1 Forms : 3 aeken, 3-6 haoke, 
hakke, (4 Sc. heke), ( 6 /a. pple. hact), 5 hak(e, 5 - 
hack. [Early ME. hack-en, repr. OK. *haccian 
(whence tS-haccian to hack in pieces) Common 
WGer. *hakk6n\ cf. OFris. to-hakia, MHG., 
MLG., MDu., G. hacken, mod.Du. hakke7i.'\ 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To cut with heavy blows in an irregular or 
random fashion ; to cut notches or nicks in ; to 
mangle or mutilate by j’agged cuts. In earlier 
use chiefly, To cut or chop tip or into pieces, to 
chop off. Const, about, away, down, off, up. 

c rzoo Triti. Coll. Horn. 139 A maiden bad te kinge his 
heued, and he hit bad of acken. a 1225 Ancr. R. 298 Heo 
hackede of his heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 216 [He] by 
pece mele hakked yt al to nogte. <-i37sAV. Leg. Saints, 
Cecile 205 pu raa heke palm as ]m wil. C1386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 2007 He. .leet comande anon to haicke and hewe 
The okes olde. 1:1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. 
(1790) 440 Sethe hoin, and hak horn smal. 1371 Mem. 
Ripon (Surtees) I. 308 Did cut and hacke away certane 
pipes of leade. 1396 Shaks. i Hen.lV, ii. iv. 187 My Sword 
hackt like a Hand-saw. 1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto’s Trav. 
212 Causing them to be hacked very small. <11716 South 
Serin. (1737) X. viii. (R.), That man who could stand and 
see another stripped or hacked in pieces by a thief or a 
rogue. 1788 Burice Sp. agst. IF. Hastings Wks. XIII. 133 
The tyrant.. cut and hacked the limbs of British subjects 
in the most cruel, .manner. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 
iii. 27 Take the head up, hack it cross and cross with a 
knife, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiv. (18711 II. 694 Such 
a partition as is effected by hacking a living man limb 
from limb. 1886 Overton Eziaug. Revival 18M Cent. viii. 
152 Buildings, .hacked about to suit the taste of the last 
century. 

2. To make incisions or jags in by other means, 
a. Said of frost: To chap or crack the skin. dial. 

1673 Ray Jouru. Lozv C., Grison 417 Our faces were 
hackt and burnt ..by the Cold. 180)8-23 Jamie.son s.v.. 
The hands or feet, when chapped, are said to be hackii. 

b. Football. To kick the shin of (an opponent) 
intentionally with the toe of the boot. 

1866 Daily Tel.^ 7 Nov., The practice of ‘ hacking ’ . . 
consists in each side kicking their opponents’ shins in so 
fearful and violent a manner as to disable the players. 
1873 Spencer Stud. Sociol. viii. 190 Perhaps the ‘edu- 
cation of a gentleman ’ may properly include giving and 
I eceiving ‘hacking’ of the shins at football. 1887 Shear- 
man A thletics 4 Football (Badm. Libr.) 297 The Union Code 
very properly abolished hacking, tripping, and scragging. 

3. a. To roughen (a grindstone), b. To dress 
(stone) with a hack-hammer. 

1862 Aihen&um 30 Aug. 264 Each grindstone, when new, 
must itself be rough-gi-ound into shape by the workman ; 
and afterwards, perhaps twice or thrice a day, its worn 
surface must be fresh roughened for use . . processes of 
‘ razing ’ and ‘ hacking ', as they are called. 

4. Applied to various agricultuial operations in- 
volving cutting or chopping ; as, to break up the 
surface of the ground, to hoe in seed, to cut up by 
the roots, to reap pease, vetches, or the like. 

162a Markham Farezu. Husb. it. viii. (1668) 4 When you 
have thus hacked ail your ground, and broke in pieces all 
hard crust.s and roughne.ss of the swarth. 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 23 Drawing trenches in the soyle, and then 
drawing the earth over them with a hoe.. and hacking in 
the seed with the same instrument. 1669 Worlidce Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 326 To Hack, that is to cut up Pease or other 
haw[m]y stuff by the Roots, or to cut nimbly any thing. 
<11722 Lisle Observ. Husb. 36 (E. D. S.) Hacking is break- 
ing the clots abroad after [the lime] is sown. 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 141 The wheat sown nine 
or ten pecks to the acre, and hacked in. 1866 Rogers 
Agric. <5- Prices I. xxi. 541 It does not seem that the scy'the 
was used for harvest-works, except . . for hacking peas. r888 
Berksh. Glass., Hack, to fag or reap vetches, peas, or beans. 

5. a. To hoe or plough up (the soil) into ridges : 
cf. Hack sbf 3 . b. To rake (hay) into rows. dial. 

1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Husb, III. viii, 36 (E. D. S.) 
Combing is also called hacking. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agrtc, Soc. 
IX. I. 21 [The grass] is ‘ hacked ’ into small rows, the 
hay-makers following each other. i88i Leicestersh. Gloss. 
s.v. Hay, The gra.ss .. is next hacked or chopped with a 
quick action of the rake into windrows. 

’t* 6 . Mtis. To break (a note). Obs. 
i4._. Songs ^ Carols i$th C. (Percy' Soc.) loi Jankyn 
evakit notes an hunderid on a knot, And 3yt he hakkyl hem 
smalleie than wortes to the pot. c 1460 Tozvneley Myst. 
(Surtees) iii Wille ye here how thay hak, cure syre, ly.st, 
cioyne. Ibid. 116 Say’, what was his song? hard ye not 
how he crakyd it? Thre brefes to a long. Ter, Pastor. 
Yee, mary, he hakt it 1496 [see Hacking zibl. sb. 2]. 

1 7. pig. To mangle or ‘ make a hash of’ (words) 
in utterance. Also absol. Obs. 

[mSSS Latimer in Strype Ecct. Mem. II. v. 31 [He 
would] so hawk it [a homily] and chop it that it were as 
good for them to be without it.] 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 
Ill, i. 79 Let them keepe their limbs whole, and hack our 
English. 1600 Holland Lizy xxxviii. xiv. ggr Hacking 


and hewing hiswoids, as if hee had not been able to speake 
them out. 1676 [see Hacking vbi. sb. 2]. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8 . To make rough cuts, to deal cutting blows. 
Const, at, '\tipon. 

c 1430 Golagros <5 Gaw. 980 He . . Hakkit throw the hard 
weid, to the hede hynt. 1386 J. Hooker Gii aid. Irel. 
in Holiitslied II. 149/1 Two or three hacked vpon him, & 
gaue him such deadlie wounds that he fell downe and died. 
1719 Dn Foe Crusoe i. i.\-, I was twenty days hacking and 
hewing at it. 1888 Buhgon A/z’Fr 12 Gd. Men II. ix. 212 
A joint of lamb was being hacked at by the College Dean. 

b. Here perh., in a pig. or iratisf. sense, belong 
the following, transl. the Vulgate molestus esse, to 
be troublesome or grievous. 

(But Stratmann takes it as a distinct verb.) 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxiv. [x.xxv.] 13 Whils )jai to me 
waie Hackande [Vulg. molesti esseni\. Ibid. liv. 4 [Iv. 3] 
In wrath to me hakand war J>ai [tuolesii ex-ani], 

9. pg. 2b hack after, to aim at, strive for 
{obs.). To hack at, to imitate {diali). 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xix. 399 pat is my kynde, And 
nou3te hakke [1393 to hacke] after holynesse. <11420 
Hoccleve A'fjr- Princ.gzij Upon this wofulle thought 
I hak and hewe. 182S Craven Dial., Hack at, to imitate. 

10. Of the teeth : To chatter. Obs. exc, dial. 

<■1320 Cast, Love 1640 (Haliiw.) Ther shulL.here tethe 

togedur hacke and shake. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Jas. 39 Iheyr teeth hacked in theyr heade, they 
were stamen for colde. 1844 S. Bamford Life of Radical 
33, I heaid his teeth hacking in his head. 

11. To hesitate in speech ; to stammer. Cf. 
Hackee v. 2 . Obs, exc. dial. 

1353 T. Wilson Rhet. 62 Hackyng and hemmyng as 
though our wittes. .were a woll gatherymg. 1604 Mid- 
dleton Father Hubbard's T. Wks, (Bullen) VIII. 54 
Yours, If you read without spelling or hacking, T. M. 
1884 Jefferies Life of Helds (1S91) 133 If any one hacks 
and haws in speaking, it is called ‘ hum-dawing ’. 

■pb. irons. Hack otU, to stammer out. Obs. 

1631 Brathwait Whlmzies If any. .be admitted to his 
clergy, and by helpe of a. .promptei, hacke out his necke- 
verse <11682 Sir T. Browne Tracts Present Parisians 
can hardly hack out those few lines of the league between 
Charles and Lewis, .yet remaining in old French. 

f 12. To hesitate, to haggle. Obs. 

1387 Churchyard Worth. Wales (1776) 95 They hacke 
not long about the thing they sell. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage VIII. viii. 783 [He] doth according to his wit, 
without hacking professe Hakluit. .his greatest benefactor. 
13. To cough with short, dry, oft-repeated cough. 
1802 Beddoes Hygeia II. 14 Marianne, .has been hacking 
all the afternoon. Do tell her of some little thing that is 
good against a cough. x886 A. W. Line. Gloss, .s.v,, He has 
Been hacking like that all night. 

Hact,z'.=^ [f. Hack 

1. irons. To place (bricks) in rows upon hacks 
or drying frames. 

187s Knight Diet. Meek. II. 1046 They [bricks] are 
sundried or hacked and temporarily covered with a thatch- 
ing of straw to protect them. 1884 C. T. Davis Manuf. 
Bricks, etc. 126 Each man ‘ takes in his share and carefully 
hacks them in the drying shed. Ibid. 221 Pressed bricks are 
seldom backed on edge in the sheds, but are laid flatwise, 

2. Falconry, To keep (young hawks) ‘ at hack ’ 
or ill a state of partial liberty. 

1883 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Gloss. 130 Short-winged 
Hawks are not hacked ; old Falcons are sometimes, when 
out of health. 1802 Coursing Falconry (Badm. Libr.) 
224 If hacking such hawks was not formerly practised. 

Hack, vf‘ [f. Hack a5.3] 

1. trans. To make a hack of, to put to indis- 
criminate or promiscuous use ; to make common, 
vulgar, or stale, by such treatment ; to hackney. 
Also to hack about, hack to death. 

1743 Eliza Heywood Female Spectator (1748) II. 286 
Bred up to the tumbling art.. and hacked about at all the 
petty wells near London. 1762 C. Denis in St. James's 
Mag. I. 133 If ever tale was hackt about. Grown obsolete, 
almost worn out, 'Tis that which now I undertake. 1864 
Spectator No. 1874. 614 We would that so good a name 
had not been .. hacked about all oyer the country and in 
every newspaper, until it goes against the grain to use it, 
1882 Miss Braddqn Mt. Royal III. L 3 Her tenderest 
emotions had been hacked and vulgarized by long expe- 
rience in flirtation. 1883 St. James' Gaz. 14 Dec. 3/2 [An] 
argument . . which is being hacked to death in all the 
Radical newspapers. 

2. To employ as a literary hack, hire for hack-work. 

1813 Scott Let. to Lady L. Stuart 28 Apr, \o_Lockhart, 

If he takes the opinion of a hacked old author like myself. 
1829 — Jrnl. 16 Apr., For being hacked, what is it but 
another word for being an author? 

3. a. trans. To employ (a horse) as a hack or 
road-horse. b>. intr. To ride on horseback at 
ordinary pace, to ride on the road ; distinguished 
from cross-country or military riding. 

1837 Lawrence Guy Liv. 64 (Hoppe) He asked her if .she 
would lend him Bella Donna to hack to cover. 1881 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 198/2 For hacking purposes a double 
bridle is almost invariably used. 1891 Riding Polo 
(Badm. Libr.) 61 Ponies are good for boys to learn upon . . 
It is possible to hack tliem, but they are not hacks in the 
true sense of the term. 1894 Field 9 June p. xli/t [These] 
houses have not been trained, only Itacked and carefully 
hunted with harriers and foxhounds. 

4. mtr. To ride in a ‘hack’ or cab. U.S. 

1879 Philad. Times 8 May (Cent Diet.). Are we more 
content to depend on street cars and walking, with the 
accustomed alternative of hacking at six times the money? 

^ The sense of hack in Shaks. Merry W. ii. i. 52, ‘ These 
knights will hack ’, is doubtful. The senses, To be common 
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or vulgar ; to turn prostitute ; to have to do with prosti- 
tutes ; and ‘to become vile and vulgar' (Johnson and 
Nares), have been suggested ; but the history and chron- 
ology of this verb, and of the sb. whence it is derived, appear 
to make these impossible. 

t Hack, vA [Cf. Hack sb.^"] = Hackle w.s. 

IS77 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. i. (1586) 39 Flax . . 
combed and hacked upon an iron combe. 

Hack-, stem of Hack in Comb., in sense 
‘ hacking, chopping ’. Hence, 
f Hack-cliip, a hatchet ; hack -file, a locksmith’s 
coarse slitting-file (Knight Diet, Mcch. 1875 ); 
hack-hammer, an adz-like tool with a short 
handle, used in dressing stone; hack-hook (see 
quot.); hack-iron, {a) a miner’s pick, - Hack 
sb."^ I c; {b) a chisel for cutting nails A Diet.) ; 
hack -log, "f hack-stock, a chopping-block; hack- 
saw, a saw used in metal-cutting. 

c 1440 Pro}nJ>. Parv. 220/2 Hachet, or *hakchyp, securila. 
1831 J. Holland Manit-J. Metal I. 290 'I'he whole surface 
of the [mill-]stone chopped with cross lines to make it cut 
faster, by means of a *hack-hammer. 187s Sussex Gloss , 
*Hack-hook, a curved hook with a long handle, used for 
cutting peasand tares, ortrimminghedges. 1831 J. Holland 
Matmf. Metall. 105 Striking it upon an upright chisel or 
^hack-iron. 1831 Carlvle Schiller Misc. Ess. 1872 III. 88 
A good enduring *hacklog, whereon to chop logic. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-hk.., *Hack saw, used for cutting off 
the heads of bolts ; made of a scythe fresh seriated. 1411 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. '"'hacstok, jff. I a isaa Chester 
PI. (E. E. T. S.) 111. 69 Here is a good hackstock \v.r. hacck- 
inge stocke] ; on this yow maye hew and knock. 1660 H. 
More Myst, Godl. viii. i. 363 The very hackstock of Divine 
vengeance, and the sport and pastime of Misfortune. 

Hack, obs. form of Hake, sb."^ and 4 . 
Kackamore (hsc'kamooj). U. S. [? corruption 
of Sp. jaquima, formerly xaqnima, halter, head- 
stall of a horse (Minsheu).] A halter of horse- 
hair or raw hide having a nose-piece fitted to serve 
as the head piece of a bridle. 

i8Bg Farmer Americanisms, Hackamore,^ plaited bridle 
in use on the plains, made of horse-hair, and used for break- 
ing-in purposes. 

Hack-barrow: see Hack sb.^ 5 . 

Hackberry (hte'kheri). [A phonetic variant 
of Hasberey, q.v.] 1. A northern name for the 
Bird-cherry, more commonly Hagbeeet, q.v. 

2 . In North America, the fruit of the tree Celtis 
occidentalism which I'esembles the bird-cherry in 
size; also the tree itself, of which there ate several 
varieties, or sub-species. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 636 Of the natural growth., 
we may reckon the .. papaw, the hackbeiry, and the cu. 
cumber trees. 1807^ Pike Sources Mississ. i. App. (1810) 41 
Timber, on both sides, generally hackbeny, cottonwood, 
and ash. 1864 Chawlers' Encycl.yi, 727 Another American 
species, Celtis crassifoha, often called Hackberry or Plag- 
berry, and Hoop Ash, 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 360/1 The 
hackbeny tree is_ of middle size, attaining from 60 to 80 feet 
in height, and with the aspect of an elm. 

Hackbolt (htfi-kboHt). Alsokagbolt. A local 
name for the greater Shearwater, Fuffinus major. 

, 1843 in YaiTell Hist. Birds III. 303 P. Major is very well 
known to the Scillonians, by whom it is called Hackbolt. 
1893 Newton Diet. Birds ii, Hackholt, hagbolt, and hag- 
down, names said to be given by the people of Scilly and 
Man to the larger of the species of Shearwater. 

tHa*ckbush,b.a‘gbtlsll. Obs. Also5h.ak(e)- 
buss, 5-6 kaobush, 6 hackbus. [a. rare OF. 
haquebusche (1475), harqnebusche (1478), a. MFl. 
haec‘, haegbusse, hakebus, hagebus, (mod.Du. haak- 
foir)=MLG. hake-, hakelbusse, MHG. hakenbiihse, 
(mod.G, hakenbilchse) ; f. kaken, hake, etc. hook + 
biihse, btisse, bus gun, fite-arm; lit. ‘ hook-gun so 
called from the hook originally cast on the gun, by 
wbicb it was attached to a point of support. In 
French the usual i6th c. forms were haqtiebtite and 
Ui)arquebtmm whence Hackbut and Habquebus.] 
An early form of fiie-arm ; = Hackbut ; see ety- 
mology, and Haequebus. It was at first a wall- 
piece, afterwards used in the field with a portable 
tripod or rest. 

1484 in Harleian MS, No. 433. If. 157 b, A Warrant to the 
Constable of the Towre, to delivre to Roger Bikley 8 
Serpentynes upon Cartes, 28 Haebusheswith theiie frames. 
14S5 Naval Acets. Hen. VIT (1896) 50 Hakebusses xij. 
1497 /drrf. QS Trestelles for hakbusses. 1548 Hall Chron. 
(1809) 787 The Prior of Rome was by a Hackbusli slayn. 

Indent, in Archaol. XXII. 69 In the towre at 
th_ end of the whyte wall, 8 double hagbushes. 1547 I mi. 
Ibid. 70 Hagbushes of iron, hagbu.shes shotte, hagbuttes 
of croke of iron. 1548 Hall Chran., Hen. VIII, 28 With 
artilerie, as Fawcones, .serpentynes, cast hagbushes. 

tHack-, kagbusliier, kagbusser. Obs. 
[f. prec. -t- lEH, -ER.] 1 . =HARQUEBl!SIEa 1. 

rs *4 Face Let. in Strype Reel. Mem. I. App. xi. ix Skii- 
mishing with, four huntlred hagbusbiers of France. Ibid., 
pmgbu.sheirs mynglied among our mentionid light horses. 

2 . = Harquebus ; cf. Habquebusher 2 . 

*55 ® J- Hrywood Spider.^- B. lii. 22 Handgoons, hakes, 
hagbussers, culuerins, slings. 

Hackbut, hagbut (hsek-, hse'gb;^!). arch. 
and Disl. Forms ; a. 6 bacquebute, -buyt, 6-7 
hackebutte, 7“ iiaquebut, ‘q— hackbut (hafce- 
but, haobutt). / 3 . 6-7 hagbutt(e, -bute (6 hag- 
bit, hergbut), 7- hagbut (haguebut). [a. 15- 


i6th c.F. haquebut,-bute (hacque-, aque-,karqhute), 
ad. MDu. hakebus, or MLG. hakebusse : see Hack- 
bush. Later in the i6th c., this F. form passed 
(under influence of It. archibusd) through the inter- 
mediate harquebtUe, to harquebuse, arqttebuse, 
whence the corresponding English foims : see 
Harquebus.] 1. An early kind of portable fire- 
arm ; = Hackbush, Haequebus. 

a. 1543 Traheron Vsgo's ChirHrg.m.n.u\.xi 6 Wom\&es 
made by Hacquebutes. 1383 Golding Calvin on Deut. 
exxvi. 773 Some which had leuer to beare a hackebutte on 
their shoulder than a distafie in their hand. 1611 Cotgr., 
Haqnehde, an Haquebut, or Arquebuse ; a Coliuer. 1864 
Burton Scot. Abr. I. iv. x(yj note. The identical hackbut 
with which Bothwellhaugh shot the Regent Murray. 

1541-2 Act 33 Hen. VIII c. 6 Preamh., With crosse- 
bowes, litil short handgunnes, and little hagbuttes Ibid. 

§ 2 To seise and take..everie hagbutt and demyhakebeinge 
shorter in lengthe then thre quarters of a Yarde. 1373 
Saiir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 153 Out gais the Hergbut, in 
the Cannon glydis. 1382-8 Hist, fntnes VI (1804) 40 Sorely 
stressit be shott of hagbute. 13^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. X. 316 Dischargeng thair hagbitis [L. bo 7 nhardis\ 
1808 Scott Mann. v. iii, A crossbow there, a hagbut here. 

1 2. Hackbut k croc (aeroke, of croclie, of 
croke, upon crocke): see Harquebus 3 . Obs. 

iS 47 Hackbush B]. 1349 Contjl. Scot. vi. 41 Mak 

reddy 30ur cannons, .hagbutis of croche, half haggis. 1332 
Edw. VI. Lit. Rem. (Roxb.) 427 He found in the tonne. . 
300 hagbutes of croke. 1363 in Meyrick Anc. Armour 
(1842) III. 37 Hagbutts uppon crocke xiij, whereof xij ser- 
viceable. 1380 Ld. Grey in Grosart Spenser's Wks. I. 472 
They had. .muskets and hackbus-acroke. 

+ 3. A man armed with a hackbut. Obs. 

1387 Holinshed C/rz-rwr. .FcizA an. is83(R.) Capteine Lamie 
. .sent with two companies of hackbuts. 

4. Comb., as hackbut-tnan. 

1803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. vi, The German hagbut-men 
\vr. hackbut-]. 1885 C. W. C. Oman Art of War 93 
Under a seveie fiie from the Spanish hackbutmen. 

Hackbuteer, -ier (hsekbiitlau). Also hag-, 
[ad. 16th c. F. hacquebutier, f. hacquebute\ cf. 1 
fusilier, cannonierl\ =next. 

C1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735! 16 Send to their Help 
2000 Haebutiers. 1803 Scott Xnw/ Minstr. iii. xxi. He 
lighted the match of his bandelier, And wofully scorch'd the 
hackbuteer. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. liv. 69 Two hundred 
hagbutiers were sent, .to help the master of Forbes. 

Hackbutter, hagbutter (hsekbo tsj, hgeg-) . 
arch, and Mist. Also 6 haqnebuter, Sc. hag- 
butar (-bitter), [f. Hackbut -f -eb : see prec.] A 
soldier armed with a hackbut ; a harquebusier. 

1344-8 in ArUt^ol. XXII. 69 There shall be 150 haque- 
buters, who shall have good haquebuts. 1348 Patten 
Exped, Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 76 Captain of 200 Hack- 
butters on horseback. 1549 Cmnpl. Scot. Epist. 6 He 
renforsit the toune vitht victualis, hagbutaris, ande muni- 
tions. a 1627 Hayward Edw. VI (1630) 24 Of the Eng- 
lish one Spanish hackbutter was hurt. 1777 Nimmo Stir- 
lingsh. xii, 292 The passage.. was lined with an hundred 
Hagbutters. 1888 Tra 7 ts. Glasgow Archsol. Soc, I. 283 
Edinburgh had furnished the hagbutters of his army. 

Hacked (hmkt),^//. a. [f. Hack zi-i + -euL] 

1. Chopped ; slashed, mangled ; having irregular 
and jagged cuts or wounds ; chapped, as by frost. 

<11420 Pallad. 07 X Hitsb. 1. 652 Hacked leek or tendir 
chesis. 1383 Stanyhurst AS 7 ieis i. (Arb.) 22 The weather 
hackt Troians. 1606 Shaks. Afit. -5- Cl. iv. viii. 31 Beare 
our hackt Targets. 1791 Cowper Iliadn. 502 His hack’d 
and riven corslet. 1880 Antrim Down Gloss., Hackit 
ha/ids, hands chapped from exposure to cold. 1896 Daily 
Nexus 8 Sept. 5/5 The hacked bodies of women and children. 

b. Her. (See quots.) 

_ 1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her., Hacked, as a bend, &c., 
indented with the indents embowed. 1868 Cussans Her. 
(1882) i2g Hacked, an indented Charge is thus described, 
when the notches are curved on both sides, similar to the 
Teeth of Bai nacles. 

c. Hacked Quartz, a variety of Quartz present- 
ing incisions, as if produced by hacking it in various 
directions with a knife or other sharp insti ument. 
(Biistow, Gloss. Min. 1861.) 

1 2 . ? Spoken with hesitating utterance. Obs. rare. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Coeifut. Rhe 7 n. N. T. Pref. (1618) 
35 By your cloudy and hacked speaches. 

Kacke6 (hm'kz). [Imitative of the animal’s 
cry.] A species of ground squirrel, the Striped or 
Chipping Squirrel, or Chipmuck, of North America. 

i860 in Bartlett Diet. Ai 7 ie 7 -. 1863 Wood Ilbtstr. Nat. 
Hist. I. S9g_ The Hackee.. is one of the most familiar of 
North American quadrupeds. 

Hacker (hre koi), sb. [f. Hack ©.i + -erI .] 

1. One who hacks ; one who hoes with a hack. 

1620 Markham Farexv, H 7 isb. ii. ii. (1668) 4 One good 
hacker, being a lusty labourer, will at good ease hack or 
cut more than half an acre of ground in a day. 1784 New 
Spectator IV. 3/1 Hackers and hewers of reputation. 

+ 1). A ‘cutter’, cut-throat, bully; =Haoksteb, 

1381 Pettie Ouazzo's Civ. Cmiv. hi (rs86) 135 b. Like 
these cutters, and hackeis, who will take the wall of men, 
and picke quarrells. 1389 Pafpe w. Hatchet B b. There is 
an olde hacker that shall take order for to print them. 
1621 Burton A 7 tat. Mel. i. ii, m. xiii. (1651) 118 A common 
hacker or notorious thief. 2649 Blithe A«g-. D/tprov.L/tpr. 
(1653) Ded., How comes City and Country to be filled with 
Drones and Rogues, our highwaies with hackers, and all 
places with sloth and wickedness? 

t c. fig. One who mangles words or sense. Obs. 

ai6o3 T. Cartwright Confiit. Rhem. N. T. (i6i8) 606 To 
make the Author of the Epistle such a hacker and mangier 
as they theroselues be, 


2 . That which hacks ; an implement for hacking, 
chopping wood, or breaking up earth ; a chopper, 
cleaver ; a hoe, mattock. 

1481-90 Howard Ho 7 tseh. Bks, (Roxb.) 137 Item, for 
hakkeres ij.rf. 1688 R. Holme Ar 77 io 7 iry in. 292/2 The 
Dutch Cleever, or Chopping Knife, is termed an Hacker, 
or Hack-mes. a 1722 Lisle Hxtsb. (1752) 214 My labourers 
came from mowing vetches, .not having their hackeis with 
them. 1854 f 7 ' 7 il. R. AgHc. Soc. XV. i. 100 Hoeing with 
a heavy hacker or hoe between the lows. 1879 Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk , Hacker, a short, strong, 
slightly curved implement of a peculiar kind, for chopping 
off the branches of fallen trees, etc. 1890 Gloticesiersh. 
Gloss., Hacker, a sort of axe for cutting faggots. 

b. U. S. A tool for making an oblique incision 
in a tree, as a channel for the passage of sap, gum, 
or resin. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 

Hacker, V. dial. [freq. of Hack ®.1] 

1 . trajzs. ‘To hash in cutting, to hack small’ 
(Jam.). 

1807 Hogg Moxmtaht Bard 18 (Jam.) His throat was a’ 
hackered, an’ ghastly was he. 

2 . intr. To hesitate in utterance ; to stammer ; 
to ‘ hum and ha ’. 

1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Hacker, to stutter. Sloutli]. 
i8i8 CoBBErT Pol. Reg. XXXIII, 473 Compared with this, 
how can one think with patience of the hackering, and 
stammering [etc.]? 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser, i. 

(1863) ns To stammer and hacker, to bow and curtsey. 

3 . To haggle. 

xZg^Blackw, Mag. XXXIV. 688 Shall national parsimony 
. . hacker about the remuneration ? 

Hackery (hse’kari). Anglo- Ind. Also 8 
baokary, 8-9 haokree, 9 hackaree, haokeray, 
-ee, -ie, hackrie. [Origin not clear ; perh. a cor- 
ruption of Hindi chhakrd a tvvo-wheeled bullock- 
cart.] The common native bullock-cart of India 
used for the transport of goods ; also, in Western 
India and Ceylon, as formerly in Bengal, applied 
to a lighter carriage (drawn sometimes by horses) 
for the conveyance of persons. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. bidia S,- P. 83 We were forced to mount 
the Indian Hackery, a Two-wheeled Chariot, drawn by 
swift little Oxen. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 264 
The hackrees are in the nature of hackney-coaches ; and 
like them, aie let to the public for hire. 1793 W. Hodges 
Trav. hidia 3 A hackery is a small covered carriage upon 
two wheels, drawn by bullocks, and used generally for the 
female part of the family. 1834 Caunter Orie 7 it, A 7 m. x. 
128 Carried in gaudy palankeens, or in hackeries, with 
gorgeous canopies, drawn by two prancing horses. 184s 
Stocqueler B 7 -it. hidia (1854) 185 For the conveyance of 
heavy goods, hackries or bullock-carts are available. 

Hack-file, -hammer : see Hack-. 
Hackhead, var. of Haked a pike. 

Hackin : see next 3. 

Hacking (hse-kii)), vbl. sb, [f. Hack z/.t + 

-INGI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hack ; chopping, hew- 
ing ; mutilation, etc. Hacking off, out : see quots. 

c 1440 Pro 7 /tp. Parv, 222/1 Hakkynge, or hewynge, sectio. 
x6zx Burton Aoiat. Mel. i. ii. iii. ii. (1631) 96 Why doth 
scraping of trenchers offend a third, or hacking of files ? 
1842-76 Gwilt A 7 'chit. Gloss, s.v.. Taking down old plas- 
tering from a wall or ceiling is called ‘hacking off’, 1881 
Young Every Man his own Mecha 7 tic § 1693 The removal 
of old glass and putty from a sash-frame is termed ‘ hacking 
out’ in the trade. 1892 E. Reeves Ho 7 }ieward Boimd 266 
Theie was a lot of hoi rid hacking and butchery. 

b. Football, See Hack zi.i 2 b. 
f 2 . Breaking of a note ; ‘ mangling ’ of words 
or sense : see Hack z/.i 6 and y. Obs. 

1496 Dives (J- Paup. (W. de W.) i, lix. loi/i It were better 
to -saye goddes seruyee without note than with note and 
hackynge of the syllabes and wordes of our prayers. 1676 
Marvell Mr. S 7 /iirke 6 Having avowed that he had scann’d 
the Book thorow, this hacking and vain repetition being 
just like it. 

3 . Conor. (Usually hackin.) A large kind of 
sausage or mincemeat pudding which formed, in 
some districts, part of the ‘ cheer ’ on Christmas day. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 159 Thus shall we sort out 
eternity into as many kinds and lengths, as the Darbyshire 
huswife does her pudding when she makes whitings and 
blackings, and liveiings and hackings. 1674-91 Ray N. C. 
Words 142 A H.Sickm. .farci 77 ien. 16. . Aubrey M. 9 . (N.), 
The hackin must be boiled by day break, or else two young 
men must take the maiden by the arms, and run her lound 
the rnarket place. 1878 Cu 77 ibld. Glass., Hncki/i. .a pudding 
of mincemeat and fiuit — used till lately for the family break- 
fast on Christmas day. 

4 . Arch. (See quot.) 

Archit. Gloss., Hackingin walling, denotes 
the interruption of a course of stones by the introduction of 
another on a different level, for want of stones to complete 
the thickness. 

5. aitrib, and Comb. Hacking-block, -stock, = 
hack-log, -stock ; hacking-knife, -tool : see quots. 

1592 Hacckinge stocke [see hackstock s.v. Hack-]. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 422 A Hacking-out Tool 
IS an old broken knife, ground sharp on its edge. 1827 
Steuart Pla 7 iter's G. (1828)46 The lopping and hacking 
method. x84z-67 Gin\w Arc/ut. § 2226 The hacking knife 
IS for cleaning out the old putty from the rebates where 
squares are to be stopped in. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
H ackhi-block, a block of wood for chopping meat upon. 

Hacking, ppl, a. [f. Hack z».f -t- -ing ^.] 

1 . That hacks, wounds, or slashes. 
i6i2 W. Martyn Youth’s histruct. 39 These hacking 
fencers, impudent stage players, beastly drunkards. 1808 
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Scott Let. to C. K. Shaipe 30 Dec. va Lockhart, Lay hold 
of. .any other new book you like, and give ns a good hack- 
ing review of it. 1864 Posey Lect. Daniel i. 9 That hack- 
ing school of criticism, which hewed out the books of Holy 
Scripture into as many fragments as it willed. 

2 . Hacking cough, a short, dry, fiequeiitly repeated 
cough. Also Kecking, q.v. 

[1642 Fuller Holy ij- Prof. St. 11. ii. s.S It was called an 
Hectick fever ; because (saith he) of an becking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease.] a 1825 Forby Voc. 

E. Anglia, Hacking-cough, a faint tickling cough. 1835 
Sir G. Stephen Search of Horse vi. 90 The hacking tone 
of chronic asthma. 1880 Miss Braddon ar/rtwi xxvii, 

I have had a hacking cough ever since last September. 

Hence Ha'cteingly adv. 

1611 Florio, Alla recisa, cuttingly, hackingly. 

Hackle (hse-k’!), sby Forms; i liacele, 3-4 
]aakel(e, 5 hakille, -yll, 7 hackel, hade, 6- 
hacfcle. [OE. hacele and hxceie, wk. fern., ‘cloak, 
mantle, cassock’, coriesponding, exc. in formative 
suffix, to OHG. hachul, MHG. hachel, Icel. kokull 
‘ piiest’s cope’, Goth, hakttls ‘cloak’, str. masc., 
also to ON. hekla str. f. ‘ cowled, or hooded frock’.] 

+ 1 . A cloak, mantle, outer garment ; a chasuble. 
,y 893 K. jElfred Oros. v. x. § 3 pa sende him mon ane 
blace hacelan angean him. ciooo jElfric Voc. in \Vr.- 
Wulcker 153/9 Clamts, hacele, tiel fotsiS sciccel. czzoa 
Trm. Coll. Horn. 163 De meshakele of medeme fustane, 

2 . A covering of any kind, as a bird’s plumage, 
a serpent’s skin, etc. Obs. exc. dial. 

13. .Gazv. ^ Gr. Kiit. 2081 Vch hille hade a hatte, a myst- 
haicel huge, c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 695 Pecok in 
hakille ryally. 1658 tr. Portals Nat. Mag. i. 17 The herb 
Dragon . . is full of speckles like a Serpents hackle. 1750 
W. Ellis Mod. Husb. 111. ii. 116 (E.D.S.)The slug slipped 
his outer skin, or what we call his hackle in Hertfordshire. 
1876 IVkitby Gloss., Hackle, substance about the person, as 
flesh, clothing. Property in general. 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-Talk 319 Hackle is the natural covering of 
any animal, the human skin . . ‘ He's got a good hackle ov 
his back '. 

3 . a.- The conical straw roofing of a bee-hive, 
b. The straw covering of the apex of a rick. c. 
The case of a Florence flask. 

1609 C. Butler Fem. Mon. (1634) 26 Swine, .rubbing 
against the hives, and tearing the hackles. 1655 W. Mewe 
Let. to Hartlib in Ref. Commiv, Bees 49 My Appiary 
consists of a row of little houses, .which I find as cheap at 
seven yeares end as straw hades. 1673 Ray Jount. Low C. 
(1738) I. 289 The hackles of old flasks. *713 Warder True 
Amazons 44 The Mouse will, .shelter himself betwixt the 
Hackle and the Hive. 1842 Akerman Gloss, Wiltsh. IVords, 
Hackle, straw covering of the apex of a rick. 1886 Teget- 
MEIER in Gd. Words 810 The old straw hive, which was. . to 
be seen, .covered with a straw hackle. 

Hackle (h^k’l), sbi^ In 5 hakell, 6 hackel ; 
see also Heckle, Hatchel. [Not recorded in 
OE. ; but the various ME. forms hecliele, hetchell 
{c 1300), hekele {c 1440), hakell (1485), and the 
later hatchel, point to OE. ^hactile, *hicile. No 
corresponding words are recorded in the early stage 
of any Germanic lang.,but MITG. hachele, hechele, \ 
(mod.G. hechel), MLG. and MDu. hekele, (Du. 
hekel), Da. hegle, Sw. hdckla, all point to OTeut. 
ty^t*hakild, *hakuld, str. fem. with suffix-ablaut; 
prob. from the loot hak- ofOHG. *hakjan, h^cchen, 
hicken, to prick, pierce, stab, and of Hook, q.v. 

It has been suggested that heckle came immediately from 
Du. ; but the ME. hechele, hetchell, testify to an OE. h(cel, 
which would also give heckle in the north ; so also, the vowel 
of hackle, hatchel can be explained only from OE. (Sensey 
is prob. the same word, or from the same root ; sense 3 is 
more doubtful.)] 

I. 1 . An instrument set with parallel steel pins 
for splitting and combing out the fibres of flax or 
hemp; a flax-comb; = Heckle, Hatchel. 

1485 Inv, in Ripon Ch, Acts 368 Unum hakell pro lino. 
*S99 T, M[oufet] Silkwormes 4 Beetles,^ hackels, wheeles 
and frame, Wherwith to bruse, touse, spin and weaue the 
same, 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 301 Mr. Sellars has con- 
trived, by the introduction of steel hackles, in place of 
wire, to prepare wool, cotton, etc. much more expeditiously, 
for spinning cordage or lines. i837_ Whittock Bk, Trades 
(1842) 238 Hold the strike of flax in your hand, and break 
it well upon the coarse hackle. 

II. 2 , Local name of the stickleback. 

1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 275 
Hackles or Sticklebacks are supposed to come of the Seed 
of Fishes spilt or miscarrying m the Water. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Anivi. ^ Min. 235 Stickle-backs, Hackles ; or Harry 
bannings. 1867 Smytii Sailor’s Word-bk., H ackle. .a west- 
country name for the stickleback. 

III. 3 . The long shining feathers on the neck of 
certain birds, as the domestic cock, peacock, pigeon, 
etc. A cock of a different hackle, an opponent of a 
different character. 

a\^'^ Fysshyngevj. Angle (1883) 34 The yelow flye, the 
body of yelow wull ; the wynges of the redde cocke hakyll. 
i 6 s 3 Walton Angler iv. no Take the hackel of a Cock or 
Capons neck, .take of the one side of the feather, and then 
take the hackel, Silk or Crewel, Gold or Silver thred, make 
these fast at the bent of the hook [etc.]. 1865 Kingsley 

Herew. II. iv. 65 Fight it out., with a cock of a very 
different hackle. 1867 H. B. Tegetmeier Pigeons xi. 117 
The hackle, or neck-feathers, should be bright. 1874 
Diet. 185 To rAorv/iacA/e, to be willing to fight, xB^Times 
18 Mar. 7 The 4and [ist Batt. Roy. Highlanders] ., re- 
ceived the red hackle as an honourable distinction. 

[If Quot. 1653 was printed in a mangled and distorted form 
by Johnson, who founded on it a mistaken explanation, 


‘ Raw silk, any filmy substance unspun Although cor- 
rected in Todd’s Johnson, this bogus sense of hackle, with 
‘ flimsy ’ substituted by Web-^ter for ‘ filmy continues to 
be reproduced in dictionaries.] 

b. The hackles of a cock aie erected when he is 
angry ; hence with the hackles up, said also of a dog 
on the point of fighting when the hairs at the top 
of the neck stand up, or of a hound when near the 
fox and on the point of killing him, also transf of 
a man when aroused. Hence hackles is sometimes 
put for hair, whiskers, etc. 

1881 Phillipps-Wolley sport in Crimea 76 As my hackles 
were now fairly up, I crept and ran as well as I could after 
my wounded game. i88z Pall Mall G. 31 May 4/2 Not 
a single hound with his hackles up. 1883 E. Pcnni ll- 
Elmhirst Cream Leicester sh. 98 I almost saw the hackles 
of a good old squire rise as he waved his hat and cheered. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross 179 He had no moustache to 
stroke — foi only cavalryofficeis .as yet wore ginger hackles. 

4 . Angling. An artificial fly, dressed wholly or 
principally with a hackle-feather, or something 
resembling this ; a ‘ palmer ’. Also hackle-Jiy. 

1676 Cotton Walton’s Angler ii 3x8 This month also 
a Plain Hackle or Palmer fly.. will kill. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory II. 301 Black-hackle. Body, pale yellow silk, 
[etc.]. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel xxii. (1891) 260 

He must go armed with all implements, from the red 
hackle to the harpoon. 

IV. attrib, and Comb. 

6. [from 1 ]. Hackle bar, the bar in which the 
hackle pins are set ; hackle bench, (see quot.) ; 
hackle pin, tooth, one of the teeth of a hackle ; 
hackle sheet, a sheet carrying hackles and moving 
over pulleys. 

187s Ure's Did. Arts II. 431 The object of these guide | 
plates is to support the *hackle bars in passing over the 
small rollers. Ibid. 423 ^Hackle bench sometimes revolving 
so as to present different degrees of hackles at its various 
angles, sometimes stationary with the gradation of hackles 
upon its length. Ibid. 426 The surfaces being placed so 
close together that the *hackle pins penetrated the lla.x 
from both sides, and hackled at the same time. Ibid. 425 
Pulleys for carrying the *hackle sheets. Ibid. 420 For 
hand-hackling, the tools used consist of a surface studded . . 
with metal points, called *hackle-teeth. 

6. [from HI] as hackle-feather, -maker’, hackle- 
wise adv. ; hackle-fly : see 4. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m, x._ § 3 (1689) 102 An 
Artificial Palmer-Worm or Fly which is to be made with 
a Hackle Feather. 1667 F. Francis Angling yi. (1880) 
244 A capital hot-weather fly dressed hacklewise. 1888 
Daily Neius 22 May 2/3 The hackle feathers of the male 
bird are several feet long. 

HacklCi [dim. and freq. of Hack z/.l : cf. 
MDu. hakkelen, having the same relation to hakken, 
Cf. also Haggle vl\ 

1 . irans. To cut roughly, hack, mangle by cutting. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (ifnd) 741 Caesar, .was hackled 
and mangled among them, as a wild beast taken of hunters. 
1611 CoUYAT Crudities 274 I have seen a Mountebanke 
hackle and gash his naked arme with a knife most piuifully 
to beholde. 1684 Loud. Grts. No. 19S9/4 His Hair not 
shav’d but cut and hackled with a pair of_ Sheers, 1790 
Burkc Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 351 The other divisions of the 
kingdom being hackled and torn to pieces. 1876 T. S. 
Egan tr. Heine’s Aita Troll, etc. 222 'Twill prickle and 
hackle your faces. 

f 2 . intr. To make a hacking. Ohs. 

1589 Nashe Marlhts Months Minde 18 These lustie 
youthes. .hackle at our throate. 

Hence Hackled a., Hackling vbl. sb. 

1583 Babington Commandm. i. (1637) 8 Evill cutting or 
hackling of the knife. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy >.kv. 
214 An old knife whose hackled edge, .assisted Andy's own 
ingenuity in the tearing of his coat. 

Hackle, V.^ [f. Hackle jiJ.I] Irans. To cover 
(a bee-hive) with a hackle or straw roof. 

1609 C. Butler Fem, Mon. (1634) 51 That they be close 
doomed .. and well hackled down to, or below, the Stool. 

Hackle, z '.3 [f- Hackle sb.'^ i : cf. Heckle ■v. 
in. same sense.] trans. To dress (flax or hemp) 
with the hackle, whereby the fibres are split, 
straightened, and combed out, so as to be in con- 
dition for spinning, 

i6i6 [see Hackling vhl. ri.]. *755 Johnson, Hackle, to 
dress flax, 1788 Trans. Soc. Arts VI, 164 To be liackled, 
much in the manner of dressing Flax or Hemp. 1797 Mar. 
Edgeworth Early Lessons (1827) I. 2x7 I am going to 
hackle the flax.. said the woman, and she began to comb 
the flax with these steel combs. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ 
Prices I. xviii. 426 Small quantities of hemp were grown. . 
and. .the produce was hackled and spun by the servants. 

I b. fig. = Heckle ; see Cboss-hackle. 

Hence Hackled ppl, a. 

187s Urds Diet. Arts II. 422 Each hackled tress of flax. 

Hackle, Angling, [f. Hackle sbl^ III.] 
trans. To dress (a fly) with a hackle-feather. 

1867 F. Francis Angling xi. (1880) 402 Blue jay hackled 
over the wing. 1886 Pritt N, Country Flics 27 Hackled 
with a golden feather from a Cock Pheasant’s neck. 

Hence Hackled///, a.. Hackling ubl. sb._ 

1867 F. Francis -xiii. (1880)475 Wheiea junction 

of hackles is tj be effected, .compare the length of the 
fibres, so that the hackling may gradu-ate. iBga Daily 
News 14 Apr. 3/t In Yorkshire hackled spider flies aie the 
only wear. 

Hackler (hm-kbu). [f. Hackle ®. 3 ] One who 
hackles (flax or hemp) ; a flax-dresser, heckler. 

1780 A. Young Tour Del. I. 164 They next send it to 
a flax-hackler. 1884 Quiver Mar. 299/2 Hacklers’ disease 


. is produced by a kind of'pouce’, which being inhaled 
causes severe tickling in the throat. 1894 Daily News 
4 July 3/3 All the hacklers die young. 

Hacklet (hm-klet). Also kaglefc. [Origin un- 
certain ] A small species of sea-gull; thekittiwake. 

1855 Kingsley Westw. Ho! .x.x.\ii, From the Gull-rock 
rose a thousand birds.. the choughs cackled, the hacklets 
wailed. 1856 Emerson Eng Traits, Voy. to Eng. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. II Gulls, haglets, ducks, petrels, swim, dive, and 
hover around. 1865 Gosse Land ,5 Ytvt (1874) 74 The 
kittyvvake, or hacklet, a very small species of gull. 

Hackling (hm'klii)), zi//. j/.i [f. Hackle o. 3 -f- 
-ingL] The action of the vb. Hackle 3; the 
combing of flax or hemp. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markii. Country Faruie 368 This line after 
it hathreceiued braking and the first hackling, you shall take 
the strickes, and platting them into a plat of three, make 
a good bigge roule theieof. 1839 Stonehousl Axhohne 29. 

nttiib. 187s Ure's Diet. Arts II. 420 In the early period 
of the linen manufacture, when spinning was dgne exclu- 
sively by hand, no hackling-machines were employed. 

Hackling 2 and 3 : see after Hackle v.^ and 
Hackly c.life'kli\ a. [f- Hackle v.^ + -Y.] 
Rough or jagged as though hacked on a small 
scale; esp., of metals and minerals: Having the 
surface rough with short sharp points. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I._ 34 The hackly 
[fracture] presents sharp points, easily perceived m 
feeling it. 1811 A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1830) 533 
It [rhubarb] breaks with a rough hackly fiacture. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 503 The broad plates._.have a very un- 
ev’en hackly surface, 1849 Varley 16 The 

native metak , . have a hackly fracture, which may be 
observed on breaking a piece of thick wire. 

Hackman [hm'km^n). U.S, [f. Hack sb.i> 2,] 

The driver of a hack or hackney-carriage; a cabman. 

1850 Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks, 11883) 370 We find 
ourselves in Boston surrounded by eager hackmen. 1879 
Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Dec., The.. hackmaii.. charged us 
a dojlar and a half for what in England would have been 
an eighteenpenny drive. 

Hackmatack (hte-kmattek). Also 8 hak- 
mantak, 9 kaemontae, hackmatack. [American 
Indian: see quot. 1792.] The American Larch or 
Tamarack {Larix Americana), found in northern 
swamps of the United States. Also attrib. 

1792 J. Belknap Hist. Nevj-Hampsh. 111 . 33 On some 
mountains we find a shrubbery of hemlock^ and spnme, 
whose branches are knit together so as to be impenetrable. 
The snow lodges on their tops, and a cavity is formed 
underneath. These are called by the Indians, Hakmantak.s. 
i8ai Dwight Trav, I. 36 Hacmontac I take to be ^aii 
Indian name. 1845 N- R Rogers in Wkiiiier’s Pr. Wks. 
(1889I II. 240 The dark hemlock and hackmatack woods. 
1882 Pall Mall G. 29 Mar. ii/i The Meteor .. built of 
oak, hackmatack, and hard pine. 

Hackney (hrekni), sb, {a.) Forms ; 4 hakenai, 
-ne, 4-5 hak(e)nei, -ney, 4-6 hafc(0)n.ay(e, 5 
hack', haknay, (haukenay), 5-6 hackenaye, 
-rteye, hakney, 6 hackeny, -neie, (hacqne, 
hacqueneye), liaiknay,-ne, mey, {pi. hackness, 
haiknes), 6-7 hackneye, -nie, 6-8 pi. hacknies, 

7 hacn(e)y, 7-8 hackny, 4- hackney, [a. OF. 
haqiience fem. ‘ an ambling horse or mare, especially 
for ladies to ride on ’ ; cf. OSp. and ?g.facanea, 
BY>.haca}iea,\t.acchinea (Florio \ chinea’a. hackney 
or ambling nag ’ : see Diez, Scheler, etc. (In 1373 
latinized in England as hakeneitis : see Du Cange.) 

It is now agreed by French and Dutch scholars that 
MDu. heukeneie, hackeneye, Du. hakkenij, to which some 
have referred the French word, was merely adopted from 
the French, thus disposing of conjectures as to the derivation 
of the word from MDu. hacketi to hoe. The French kagueuic 
and its Romanic equivalents had probably some relation- 
ship with OF. Hague, OSp. and Vz.faca, Sp. haca. a nag, 
a gelding, a hackney’ (Minsheu) : hut, although the word- 
group has engaged the most eminent etymologists, its 
ulterior derivation is still unknown,] 

I. 1 . Ahorse of middle size and quality, used for 
ordinary riding, as distinguished from a war-horse, 
a hunter, or a draught-horse ; in eaily times often 
an ambling horse ; now technically = Hack sh.^ i b. 

13.. Sir Bcues 1253 (MS.A.) Ac nim a li3ler hakenai & 
lef her be swerd Morgelai. t, 1330 R. Brunne CAw«.(i8io) 
278 Tills ober eastels about be> sent tueye and tueye In 
aneus for doute, ilk on on his hakneye. 7 a 13®® Chaucer 
Rom, Rose 1137 He. .loved to have welle hors of prys. He 
wende to have reproved be Of thefte or inoordre, if that he 
Hadde in his stable ony hakeney. e 1386 — Can. Veom. 
Frol, t, T. 6 His hakeney which bat was al pomely grys. 
14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/31 Eguillus, an hakeney. 
c 1440 Partonope 3882 A hakeney That ys swyft and ryght 
well ambling. 1469 Househ. Ord. 97 To have viii coursers 
for his saddle & to them ilii keepers with thej're hakneyes. 
1548 Hall C/xw/.,A'c«, VI, iflsb.TheerleofShrewesbury 
..because of his age, rode on a litle hakeney, iS7.7 .7 
Holinshed Chrotu II. 20/1 The nag or the hackeneie is 
verie good for trauelling. 1390 R. Payne Dftcr. Irel. (1841) 
7 Carthorsses, mates, and little haokneies are of a very 
smal price. 161& G. Sandys Trav, 257 The Germans in 
acknowledgement of their tenure of the Papacie, gaue the 
Pope yearly 8. and 40. thousand duckats, together with 
a white horse. The Hiony..a£ this day is paid, toother 
with the white hackney. 1653 H. Cogam tr. Fiuio’s Trav. 
xfto Pages, mounted on white Hackneys, having green 
velvet Saddles. 1678 Butlur Hud. iii. i. 412 Mounted on 
a Broom, the Nag And Hackney of a Lapland Hag. i8ao 
Ivanhoen, He rode..a strong hackney for the road, 
to save his gallant warhorse. 1831 Praed Poems (1865) II. 
157 Do you canter down the Row, Upon a very long-tailed 
hackney? 1843 Youatt Horse iv, ted. 2) 96 The hatkney 
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has many of the qualities of the hunter on a small scale. 
i8go Boldreu ood Col. Re/omter (1891) 266 The farmer . . 
mounted upon a stout, not over-refined hackney. 

f 2 . From an early date mention is found of 
hackneys hired out ; hence the word came often to 
be taken as, A horse kept for hire. Obs. (Cf. also 
hackney horse in 6, Hackney-man.) 

[1393 Langl P. pi. C. hi. 17s Ac hakeneyes hadde )3ei 
none . bote hakeneyes to hyre. 1394 Plat Jewell-ho. iii. 

28 Ride vpon a hired Hackney.] 1614 T. Adams in Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxvi. 10 It is a wretched thing 
when justice is made a hackney that may be backed for 
money. i6a6 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett, Ser, i. HI. 231 
Divers in Town got hacknies, and fled to avoid impor- 
tunity. 1681 Lend. Gas. No. 1624/4 There was a Brown 
Nag left by them, supposed to be a London-Hackney. 
1713 Dl Foe Pam. Instruct, i. iv. {1841) I. 74 I’ll take 
a hackney, and go to the Mall. 

d-b. jig. fioin I and 2, passing into Ohs. 
c 1410 Sir Cleges 245 He had non hors . , But a staffe was 
hj's hakenay As a man in pouerte. 1600 Dekker Shoe- 
maker's Holiday i. (1S62) 9 Take him, brave men, Hectoi 
of Troy was an hackney to him. i6oi ? Marston Pasqud 
^ Hath. t. 31 Trampled on By euery hacknies heeles. 1698 
B. F. Modest Censure 26 His Criticism is .. a hackney to 
his private Belief and Opinion. 1738 Pope EJ>} 1 . Sat. 11. 
140 Each spur-galL’d Hackney of the day. 

•f 3 . One who is itsed to do mean or servile work 
for hire a common drudge, ' fag ‘ slave ’. Also 
Ohs. 

1S46 J- Hevvvooo ProTJ. (1S67) 34 Whan ought was to doo, 

I was common hackney, 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, 
Disc. Divels x. (1886) 424 Archangels . . are sent onelie 
about great and secret matters ; and angels are common 
hacknies about euerie trifle. i668 Pepys Diary ii Feb., 
Which makes me mad that I should, by my place, become 
the hackney of this office, in perpetual trouble and vexation. 
i66g Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng, 8 The idle person is the only 
common Hackney, and . . stands ready to Vet out himself 
Post. 171^ J. Wyeth in Supyi. Ellwood's Antobiog. (1765) 
40s A mercenary Hackney to some of the Clergy. 1784 
CowPER Tiroc. 6ao Such is all the mental food purvey’d By 
public hacknies in the schooling trade. 

1 4 . A woman that hires her person, a prostitute. 
1B79 Gosson Sch.^ Abuse Apol. (Aib.) 66 Venus.. that 
taught the women in Cyprus to set vp a Stewes too hyre 
out them selues as haokneiesforgaine. iS93NASHEC//w/'r 
T. Sob, When the hackney he hath payde for lyes by him. 
i6ir CoTGR., Bringuenaudee, a common hackney. 1679 
Burnet Hist, Rej. I. App. 278 [ir. N. Sanders] She was 
so notoriously lewd that she was called an Hackney. 

5 . A carriage kept for hire ; a Hackni3Y-coach. 

1664 Pepys Diary 18 Apr., Myself being in a hackney and 

full of people, was ashamed to be seen by the world, many 
of them knowing me. 1695 Congreve Love for L. it. iii, 

If you won’t lend me youi Coach, I’ll take a Hackney, or 
a Chair. 1729 Mrs. Pendarves in Ilrs. Delany's Life <S- 
Con'. 141 We were in no bustle of coaches, for no hackneys 
were allowed to pass. *825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1460 
He jumped into a Hackney. 

II. attrib. and Couth, 

6 . a. In apposition, as liackney horse = senses 
I and 2 ; so, hackney jade^ mare, post-horse, stallion, 
steed ; also (in analogous sense) hackney ass, mule, 
and transf., hackney-devil. 

1306 Guylforde Pilgr. 78 The next daye, Tewysday .. 
we toke our sayd hakney horses and rode to Vyncencia. 
135® WiTHALS Diet. (1568) i6a/i A hackney horse or horse 
to be hyred, cguus meritoriiis. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. I, 
400 (R.) There they use to put out their women to hire as we 
do here hakney horses. 1600 J. Pouy tr. Leo's Africa i. 25 
Their horses of the coun trey-breed are.. small hackney, 
jades. Ibid. ii. 203 Great stoie of hackney-mules, and asses 
are kept for travellers to ride upon. 1667 Davenant & Dry- 
den Tempest iv. iii. Syc. How wilt thou carry me thither? 
Steph. Upon a hackney-devil of thy mother’s. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury u. 150/1 Hackney or Saddle Horses are 
such as man useth to ride upon for the ease of his Body. 
1703 Maundrell yourn. yenis. (1721) 130 Here are Hack- 
ney Asses always standing ready equipp'd for hire. 1712 
Steele No. 309 p 8 Mr, Tobias Hobson,. was the 

first in this island who let out hackney horses. 1884 
Hackney Stud Bk, I. 33 The Modern Hackney Horse may 
be^id to have been the product of the eighteenth century, 
D. attrib. Of or pertaining to a hackney (horse), 
hackney hire, pace, saddle, stable, stud, etc. 

1379 MS. Hostill, Roll, Durk., In uno Hakenay-sadyll 
ernpt. vjj, viijrf. stfig Mann. ^ Housek. Exp. 389 A new 
hakeney sadylle prise v- s. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in 
Hum, ni. v. Out of the old hackney pace, to a fine easie 
amble. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 56 What for Hack- 
ucy-uhe, was given you. 1734 Foote Knights 1. "Wks. 1790 
I. 70 That year the hackney-stable was built. 1809 British 
Press zRyt. in Spirit Pub. ymls. (t8io)XIlI. 60 [A mare] 
only of hackney size, 1884 (title) Hackney Stud Book. 

c. Plying for hire, as Haoknet - caekiage, 
-OHAIB, -COACH ; also hackney-boai, chariot. 

1711 Addison Sped, No, 130 'P4 The .. Hackney-boat, 
which carries Passengers fromLeyden to Amsterdam. 1813- 
t^Act ^^Gec.III, c, 147 (iiile). An Act,, for authorizing the 
licensing of a limited Number of Hackney Chariots. 1825 
C. M. Westmacott Eng, Spy I. 382 Expecting to havemet 
with a hackney rattler, nut not one was to be found upon 
the stand- 

+ 7 . a. In apposition, or as adj. Doing or ready 
to do work for nire^ hireling (also fig .) ; as hackney 
author, clerk, fiddler, gladiator, libeller, preacher, 
scribbler, sonneteer, tutor, writer, etc. ; also hack- 
ney pen, tongue, "b. attrih, or as adj. Done hy a 
‘ hackney’ or for hire, as hackney job, writing. Obs, 
1589 R. Harvey PL Perc. (1B60) n Is it conscience or 
lucre, that spurgals thy hackney pen? 1660 Wood Life 
(Oxf. Hist, Soc.)!. 361 There were some hackney preachers 


in the University at this time. 166S W. Boghurst Loimo- 
grapkia 66 Your wild, wanton, hackney fiddlers. 1681 
Hickerinoill llmd. Naked Truth «. 7 A glib Hackney- 
Tongue he had in his head. 1709 Pope Ess, Crit. 419 
Some starved hackny sonneteer, a 1719 Addison Lover 
No. 39 (Jod.) Booksellers, who set their hackuey_ writers at 
work for so much a sheet. 1719 Bolingdroke in Swift's 
Lett. (1766) II. 4 What hackney gladiator can you find. By 
whom the Olympic crown would be declin’d ? a 1734 North 
Exam. 1. i. 7 (1740) i8 The Hackney Libellers of the 
Faction. 01762 Lloyd Fam. Ep. in Chalmeis Eng. Poets 
(iSio) XV. 118, I must serve some hackney job. 01766 
Burke Tracts Popery Laws Wks. IX. 336 As hackney 
Cleiks, at the miserable salary of 70. a week. 

f e. Prostitute. Hackney-woman, a bawd. Obs. 

1616 R. C. Times' Whistle vi. 2719 Olde hackny women, 
they hire out their jades. 1647 R. Stapylton y-uvcnal 36 
Hackney-wenches, that ith circus stand. 1678 Butler Hud. 
III. i. 892 No more than every Lover Does from his Hack- 
ney-Lady suffer. 

•f* B. as adj. Worn out, like a hired horse, by 
indiscriminate or vulgar use; threadbare, trite, 
commonplace ; hackneyed. Obs. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 151 A hackney prouerb in 
mens mouths euer since K. Lud was a little boy. a 1623 
Fletcher Woman pleased i. t, Law .. Her rules and pre- 
cepts . . pamper’d up to cozen him that bought her. When 
she herself was hackney, lame, and founder’d. 1714 J. 
Walker Suffer. Clergy 82 The most common and hackney 
charge in this kind was Tavern haunting and common 
swearing. 1738 Waeburton Div. Legal. App. 37 One of 
his hackney fallacies that run fiom the end of the book to 
the other. 1792 W. Bovs Coll. Hist. Sandimch 293 note. 
The hackney-imputations of drunkeness and swearing. 

Ka'ckney, Idem rare &-gc..\nppl.a. Hack- 
neyed, q.v. [f. Hackney rA] 

1. trans. T 0 make a hackney of ; to use (a horse) 
as a hack, for general riding purposes; == Hack 
21.8 3 a. 

1377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed Chron. (1587) 
II, 20/1 These horses are best for skirmishes, not for tiavel- 
ling, for their stomachs are such, as they disdaine to be 
hacknied. 1848 A. B. Evims Leicestersk. Words, Phrases, 
etc, s. V., He’ll do very well to drive, but he’s not any 
longer safe to hackney. 

fiS- Sidney Astr. .y Stella cU, Galens adoptiue 

sonnes, who by a beaten way Their iudgements hackney 
on, the fault of (Inter edd. on] sicknesse lay. 
b. jig. To ttse as a ‘ hack’. 

1837 Blnckw. Mag. XLI. 277 Hackneyed or spit upon, as 
the caprice or expediency of the moment prevailed. 

+ 2 . trans. To mount (any one) on a hackney. 
1636 hlASsiNGER Gt. Dk. Florence iv. i, A coach for my 
money 1 and that the courtezans know well : Their riding 
so makes them last three years longer Than such as are 
hacknied. 

t 3 . intr. To ride in a hackney-carriage. In 
quot. to hackney it. Obs. 

1684 Philo Pater Observ. Reproved 6 He. .must Trudge 
on Ten-Toes or Hackney it to Sams Coffee-House. 
t 4 . trans. To convey in a hackney-carriage. 

1784 Cowper Task ii. 632 To her who.. Is hackneyed 
home unlackeyed, 

'[ 5 . fig. To drive hard; to post; to hurry. 
Also intr. (for r^.) To run hard, race. Obs. 

1617 J. Moore Mappe Mans Mortal, in. iii. 201 The 
minutes that hackney at the heeles of time, runne not so 
fast away. 1631 Quarles Div. Poems, Samson (1717) 241 
How are thy Angels hackney’d up and down To visit man ? 
1676 Marvell Hist. Ess. Wks. III. 127 Both men and 
horses and leather being hackneyed, jaded, and worn out 
upon the errand of some contentious and obstinate bishop. 
1781 Cowper Rettremenis Hackneyed in business, wearied 
at that oar. 1798 W. Hutton Antobiog 41, I had.. paid 
two shillings for a ticket, been hackneyed through the 
rooms with violence , . and came away completely disap- 
pointed. 

f 6. To let out for hire. Also intr. for pass. Obs. 
1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. ii. iii, I know 
women sell themselves daily, and are hacknied out for 
silver. 1643 Wilde Serm. at St. Maries n Could they 
have the heart to hackny out this Kingdome. 1679 Trance 
True Narr. Pop. Plot 36 Hackneying forth of classes for 
Twelve-pence apiece, c 2736 Savage Poet's Depend, on 
Statesm. 26 No will to hackney out polemic strain. 

7 . To make common by iudiscriminate everyday 
usage ; to render too familiar, vulgar, trite, or 
commonplace. Also with out, about, upon. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, iii. ii. 40 So common hackney’d 
ill the eyes of men. Z739 Cibbfr ApoL iv. 78 Plays come 
to be so hackney ’d out, the best Actors will soon feel that 
the Town has enough of them. 1787 ‘ G. Gambado ’ Acad. 
Horsemen (i8og) s, I have had some difficulty in fixing upon 
a title for my work : A Vade Mecuin is quite hacknied out. 
X817 W . Irving Life 4- Lett. (1864) I. 392, I should not like 
to have my name hackneyed about among the office-seekers 
and office-givers at Washington. 1823 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 376. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness viii. 71 Like 
a popular air. .hackneyed upon every street-organ. 

f b. To imdo the freshness or delicacy of. Obs, 
1783 Eugenius II. 28 Young men. .who have been hack- 
neyed, from their very infancy, in some of our public 
seminaries. 1787 T. Jefferson Writ. (1839) II. 241 Their 
first and most delicate passions aie hackneyed on unworthy 
objects here. _ 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. vi. 
268 To despise the sensibility that had been excited and 
hackneyed in the ways of women whose trade was vice. 

Edifu Rev. XL 432 Employments which hackney the 
minds of the other sex. 

8. To render habituated, practised, or experienced 
in : often with dyslogistic connotation. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. {1779! IV. xci. 01 Hackneyed as 
he was in the ways of life. i8ot Mar, Edgeworth Good 
French Governess (1832) too Hackneyed in the common 


language of conversation. 1810 Jane Porter Scot. Chiefs 
lix. 376 Long hackneyed m secret gallantries. 1838 Lytton 
Alice 27 Peisons a little hackneyed in the world. 

Hence Ha'ckneying vhl. sb. and ppl. a. (in quot. 
attrib .') ; also Ha'ckneyer, one who hackneys. 

i8ot Southey Lett. (1856) 1 , 181 He begins to discover 
that hackneying authorship is not the way to be great. 
1849 J. Wilson Christopher under Canvass in Blachiv 
Mag LXVI. 254 Every hackneyer of this phrase. 

Ha’ckiiey-ca’rriage. [f- Hackney sb. 6 c - i- 

Caeuiage.] Any carnage or vehicle standing or 
publicly plying for hite. 

1831 Ad I cj- 2 Witi. IV c. 22. § 3 Eveiy Hackney Car- 
riage mentioned and described in the Schedule. 1838 
Dicklns 0. Twist xlvi, Alighted from a hackney-carriage 
1847 Act 10 II Viet. c. 89 § 38 Every wheeled Cairiage. . 
used in standing or plying for Hire in any Street . . and 
every Carriage standing upon any Street, public or private 
..having thereon anynumbeied Plate required by this. .Act 
. .shall be deemed to be a Hackney Carriage. 

Ha*ckn.ey-ch.aiT- Formerly, a sedan chair, 
now a balh chair or the like, plying publicly for 
hire. Hence Hackney-cliairmaii, the bearer, 
diawer, or keeper of a hackney-chair. 

1710 Act g Anne c. 27 (.title), An Act for licensing and 
regulating Hackney Coaches and Chairs. Ibid. c. 23. § 8 
If any Hackney Coachman or Chairman shall, .exact more 
for his Hire than the several Rates hereby limited. 1776 
Adam Smith W. N. v. ii. 11869) II. 447 The tax upon every 
hackney coach . . and upon eveiy hackney chair. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xvi, Long stands of hackney-chairs 
and groups of chairmen . .obstructed the way. 

Ha'ckney-coa'ch. [f. Hackney sb. 6 c -h 
Coach.] A four-wheeled coach, drawn by two 
horses, and seated for six peisons, kept for hire. 

c j6io [implied in Hackney-coachman]. 1635 J. Taylor 
(W ater P.) Old Parr D iv. They [Coaches] have increased 
..to the undoing of the 'Watermen, by the multitudes of 
Hackney or hired Coaches ; but they never swarmed so 
thick to pester the streets, as they doe now, till the yeare 
1605. i66d Pepys Diary g Nov., Notwithstanding this was 
the first day of the King’s proclamation against hackney 
coaches coming into the streets to be hired, yet I got one to 
carry me home. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb, Prol., 'The 
streets, some time ago, were paved with stoites Which, 
aided by a hackney-coach, half broke your bones._ 1836 
Dickens Boz (1849) 49/2 A regular, ponderous, rickety, 
London hackney-coach of the old school. 1882 Serjt. Bal- 
lantine Exper. (1890) 16 A machine called a hackney- 
coach, licensed to carry si.x people, .was the principal mode 
of locomotion. 

attrib, 1623-4 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
p. liii, 6 str. of oates to the hackney coach horses and the 
hackney horses. 1715 Loud. Gaz. N o. 3344/3 The Hackney 
Coach Office in Surry street in the Strand. 1836 Dickens 
Sk. Boz (1850) 90/t Rumours were rife on the hackney- 
coach-stands, that a buss was building, to run from Lisson- 
grove to the Bank. 

Ha'ckney-coa’chman. The driver of a 
hackney-coach. 

c 1610 Middleton, etc. Widow v. i, My master kisses, as 
I’ve heard a hackney-coachman Chear up his mare ; chap, 
chap. 170S Hickeringill Pried-cr. 11. viii. 77 Chiefly.. 
Design’d against common Carriers, Waggoner, s, Hackney 
Coachmen, and Watermen. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, ii, 
Mr. Bonney bustled up . . and knocked a hackney-coach- 
man’s knock on the table with a little hammer. 

llackneyed (fivz-kmA),ppl. a, [f. Hackney v.] 
+ 1 . Hired; kept for hire. Obs. 

1767 G. S. Carey Hills of Hybla 20 On hackney’d steeds, 
the giddy blockheads fly. a 1818 D. Stewart in Jas. Mill 
Brit. India I. 11. ix. 385 A village apothecary or a hacknied 
nurse. 

2 . Used so frequently and indiscriminately as to 
have lost its freshness and interest ; made trite and 
commonplace ; stale. 

1749 Hurd A'otes on Horace's Art Poetry (R.), The 
tedium arising from hacknied expression. 1783 Boswell 
Voy. Hebrides 24 Aug., The old hackneyed objection. 
1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 375 It is the hackneyed 
complaint that England is without a fine public collection. 
1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. 1. v. (1881) 82 Along the hack- 
neyed tourist routes. 1887 Symond.? Life B. Cellini (18S8) 

I. Introd. II Handling a somewhat hackneyed subject. 

3 . Habituated by much practice, experienced ; 
sometimes with the ulterior idea of disgust or 
weariness. 

1760 C. Johnston ChrysaZ (1822) III. 146 Hacknied as 
he was in the ways of wickedness. 1810 Scott in Crokcr 
Papers 10 Oct., whatever the practised and hackneyed 
critic may say. 1823 — Peyeril xxxix, The hackneyed 
voluptuary is like the jaded epicure. i828D’Israeh Chas. I, 

II. vi. 142 Both much too young for hacknied statesmen. 

Hackney 'ZXian (hse-knimaen). Forms: see 
Hackney sb. [f. Hackney sb. + Man.] A man 
who keeps hackney horses or hackney-carriages 
for hire ; f a servant who attends to a hackney. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. v. 161 Hikke jie hakeney mon and 
hog^ .he neldere. 1467 Mann. ^ Househ. E.vp, (Roxb.) 
398 Paid to the hakneyman in party of payment of the horse 
that my mastyr hered to ryde to Stoke. 1599 Soliman 
A- Perseda l. in Ha_zl. Dodsley V. 281 A hackney-man 
Should have ten shillings for horsing a gentle-woman 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § 56 (1876) 43 In the same 
stable shalbe an hackneyman, who shal keepe the hakene of 
the house. _ 1628 Earle Microcosm., Carrier (Arb*.) 36 A 
carryer is his own Hackneyman ; for hee lets himselfe out 
to trauell as well as his horses. Mgy Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Out at Last Wks. 1812 HI. 300 'The Hackneymen . . Shall 
cry ‘ My money for my Chaise ’. 1843 Disraeli Sybil 

(1863) 190 The straggling yard of a hackneyman. 

1 * Hackster. Obs. exc, dial. Also 7 hacster, 
haxter. [f. Hack o.l.-f -steb.] 
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1 . lit. One who hacks, a ‘ hacker ’ or ‘ cutter ’ ; a 
cut-throat ; a swaggering ruffian, swashbuckler. 

1581 J. Bell Haddan’s Aiistu. Osor. 247 b, If God were 
such a Royster or hackster that would delight in the 
slaughter of men. 1610 Holland Camden\ Brit. i. n 
The hackster, that was hired and sent to kill Marius. 1631 
Brathwait Hospitall-inan 1,^ Tobiinganold 

Baxter to the exercise of devotion. 1649 Milton Eikon. iii, 
(rSsi) 357 Happy times; when Braves and Hucksters., 
were thought the fittest .. to defend his Person. 1658 
CLEVELANDi?«2j;zci?fli;/2;5rt«/Wks. (1687)475. 1876 Wlutby 
Gloss., Hackster, a murderer ; a hewer down of others, 
b. A prostitute’s ‘ bully 

1607 Chapman Bussy D' Aiiihois Plays 1873 II. 58 Thou 
would'st turne Hackster to any whore. 

2 . A prostitute. (Cf. Hackney sb. 4.) 

1594 Nashc Unfort. Trav. 42 Out whore, strumpet, six 
peine hackster. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Danse, Elk sfalt asses 
de la vieille danse . . she hath bin a hackster, a twigger, a 
good one, in her time. 

Hackthoril (hte'kjipjn). [ad. Du. kaakedorn, 
hook-thorn.] A South African thorny shrub 
{Acacia dctineni), also termed ‘ Wait-a-bit thorn ’. 

1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hunting 173, I must have had 
nearly five miles thiough hack-thorns. 1871 J. Mackenzie 
TO Years north ^ Orange River 385 The hack-thorn 
{Acacia dctiuens) is especially sacred ; it would be a great 
offence to cut down a bough from this tree. 

Hack-watch : see Hack sb.^ 6. 

Ka'ckwood. local. The hagberry tree. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . 58 Primus 
Padus. .The shrub is called Hackwood, and the fruit Hack- 
berry or Hagberry. 

Hack-work (hse-k|Wtiik). [Hack ji. 3 ] Work 
done by a hack or hired drudge ; esp. literary 
work which a person is hiied by a publisher, 
editor, or other, to do. 

1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. i5- Eng. I. 60 Trade hack- 
work is of course out of the question. 1875 Hahcrton 
Intell. Life v. ii. (1876) 182 Literary hack-work. t88i 
Masson in Maciu. Hag. XLV. 159 Such articles of hack- 
work as might be intrusted conveniently to an unknown 
young man on the spot. 

Hacky (hse’ki;, a.I colloq. [f. Hack 71.I H- -y l.] 
Of a cough : Characterized by hacking. 

Mod, Advt, That rasping hacky cough of yours. 

Hacky, a."^ colloq. [f. Hack sbA -f- -y h] Of 
the nature of a hack (horse). 

1870 Daily News 6 June, Britannia [a mare] ..she is 
‘ hacky ’, and in the wrong place here. 

Haoot, var. Haked. 

+ Hacoyte. Obs. rare. [The latter part appears 
to be OF. coite L. culcita feather-bed, cushion, 
pillow) but the ha- is unexplained, prob. some 
error.] A cushion or pillow. 

1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg, F iij, The loynes 
are musculous flesshes lyeng in the sj'des of the spondyles 
of the backe that serue as hacoytes of the synewes lorig. L. 
ut sint illis culcitra]. 

Hacquebute, obs. form of Hackbut. 
Hacqueton, hacton, var. Haqueton, Acton. 
t Had, hade, hod. Obs. Forms: I had, 
2-4 had, 3-4 hade, hod. [OE. had = OS. IiM, 
condition, rank (:— OTeut. *haidu~z\ cf. Goth. 
haidus way, manner, OHG. htit m. and fem., 
person, peisonality, sex, condition, quality, rank, 
ON. heiSr honour, dignity, Sw. bidder, Da. hxder 
honour). Being used in comb, with sbs. as in 
cild-hdd, msegden-had, etc., this word, after its 
obsolescence as an independent word, remained as 
a suffix, ME. -hod, mod. -hood q.v. The sb. after 
1200 appears in southern and midi. ME. as htd, in 
north, as had, hode\ the forms in a being much 
more numerous, it is here treated under had, 
although, if it had lived on, the modern Eng. form 
would have been hode or hoadd\ 

1 . Person (in various senses), 

C900 tr. Bsda's Hist. iv. xix. [xvii.] (1890) 312 iEnne God 
on jjieom astondnessum oSjjo hadum. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. 
Matt. xxii. 16 pu ne be-sceawast nane.s mannes had. c 1000 
AIlfric Gram. xxii. (Z.) 127 pry hadas synt worda. Se 
forma had ys pe sprecp be him sylfum ana. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 90 An god . . on preom. hadan. cizoo Ormin 10989 
preo hadebs, Faderr and Sune and Hali3 Gast. a 12*3 Aiicr. 
R. 26 On almihti God, prile ine preo hodes. 

2 . Sex. (Only in OE.) 

cgoo tr. Bxdets Hist. i. i. (1890) 26 Allcereyldo and hade, 
mooo Christ 99 Gewuldrad is se heanra had. 

3 . Order, rank, degree ; holy orders. 

c 897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. (Sweet) 3 .^gtSer ge gqd- 
cundra hada ge woruldcundra. c 900 tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xiv. 
[xiii.] (1890) 436 Wser inn laewdum hade, ciooo fiSLi-Ric 
Gram. xi. (Z.) 79 Gradus, had oSSe stxpe. c 117S Lamb. 
Horn. loi Bisceopas pes ilcan hades, cizoo Ormin Ded. g 
Unnderr kanunnkess had and lif. (21225 Ancr. R. 318 
Munuch, preost, o 3 er clerk, and of pet hode. a 1300 
Cursor M, 212.18 0 biscop siben he tok pe hade, 1340 
Ayenb. 23s Uor pet hod pet hi habbep onderuonge. c 137S 
S'c. Leg. Saints, Ninian 374 A 1 at to sic had partenyt. 

4 . State, condition, quality, kind. 

Beowulf (z.) 1297 Haclepa leofost, on j5e-si3eshad. aiooa 
Sal. 4- Sat. (Gr.) 408 Leoht hafa'S hiw and had halises 
gastes. c 1230 Halt Meld. 23 Of peos pre had, meidenhad 
and widewehad and te pridde wedlached. 

Had, pa. t. and pple. of Have, q.v. 

Had, mod. form of hald, north, f. Hold y. 

-had {-hdd), OE. form of -hood, suffix. 


Ha day, obs. form of Hey day int. 

+ Had-bot, hadbote. Obs. exc. Hist. [OE. 
hdd-hot, f. hdd person, degree, order bot recom- 
pense, Boot jI.I] In Old English Law, Com- 
pensation for violence or an affront done to a 
person in holy orders. 

a 1000 Of Ecclcs. Comfens. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1S40) 
II. 240 And to had-bote, xif feorh-lyre wiirpe . . twa pund 
to bote. [1639 in SoMNER i'a-TWAilfir. Whence in Blount, 
Cowell, Tomlins, Wharton and mod. Diets.] 

Hadden, mod. f. halden, north, f. Holden. 
Hadden, obs. pi. of heui, pa. t. of Have. 
Hadder, obs. Sc. form of Heatheu. 

Haddie (hm'di). A Sc. dial, variant of haddd 
= Haddock, which, in ceitain connexions {caller 
haddies. Finnan haddies), has come into some- 
what general use. 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxxix, Weel, Monkbarns, they're braw 
caller haddies. 1832-33 Whistle-Biukie (Scot. Songs) Ser. 
I. 52 The Haggis at first as a haddie was mute. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports <5- Adv. Scotl. xxxiv. (1855) 273 A Finan 
haddie would have had moie charm. 1861 [see Finnan]. 

Haddo. [? Amer.-Indian.] The humpback 
salmon {Oncorhynciis gorbitscha), a fish closely 
allied to the salmon, a native of the waters 
of Kamschatka, Alaska and Oregon. 

Haddock l (hse'd^). Forms : 4 haddoc, 4-5 
-ok, 5 hadok(e, 5-6 haddoke, 6 hadocke, 6-7 
haddocke, 8 hadock, 6- haddock. [Origin 
uncertain. The suflfix -och appears to be diminu- 
tive, as in bullock, dunnock, hillock, etc. 

OF. hadot, pi. hados, is found in the same sense c 1250 
(see Godef.), and thus earlier than our first example: it 
is, however, a very rare word, and, in the opinion of French 
etymologists, probably from English ; its form suggests the 
Sc. haddo', haddo' s. The Gaelic adag is from Eng.] 

1 . A fish {Gadus eeglefinus') allied to the cod, but 
smaller, abundant in the North Atlantic and the 
British seas, and much used for food. 

1307-8 Durh. MS. Cell. Roll, MC Haddoks. 1314 in 
Wardr. Acc. 8 Edw. II .<.1/12, 2 haddoks is. 1327 Patent 
Roll 20 Edw. II, Salt haddoc. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 41 Take turbut, haddok, and gode codlyng. c 1440 
Pramp. Pam. oadji Haddok, fysche, niorius. 1532 More 
Confut. Tindale tVks. 552/1, I knew one that shot at an 
hart & killed an haddoke. 1615 Hevwood Foure Pren- 
Uses I. Wks. 1874 Ifi I might haue fed the Haddockes. 
i 63 i CoLviL lYhigs Sufflic. (1751) 48 Shining . . As Had- 
docks heads do in the dark. 1785 Boswell Voy. Hebrides 
26 Aug., They set down dried haddocks broiled, along with 
our tea. Moule Her. Risk in Trench Mirac. xxviii. 

(i86z) 387 note, A popular idea assigns the dark marks on 
the shoulders of the haddock to the impression left by St. 
Peter with his finger and thumb, when he took the tribute- 
money out of the fish’s mouth at Capernaum. 

fb. Prov. To bring haddock to faddock'. to 
spend or lose everything, to come to destitution. 

1546 J. Heywood Praru. (1867) 82 And thus had he 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 1377 Stanyhurst Descr. 
Irel. in HoUnshed (1807-8) VI. 23 , 1 had bene like to have 
brought haddocke to paddocke. 

2 . Applied, with or without qualification, to 
other allied fishes, as the Red Cod {Lotella 
bacchus) of New Zealand; Golden haddock, the 
John Dory ; Jerusalem h., the Opah; Norway or 
Norwegian h., the Bergylt or Sea Perch. 

1847 Carpenter Zool, § 556 The Sebastes, or Norway 
Haddock, wliich inhabits the northern seas, and is an im- 
portant article of food. *871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 
115 Red Cod. Also called the Yellow Tailand the Haddock. 

3 . Comb., as haddock-boat, -curing, -smoker, -smok- 
ing', haddock-carrying adj. ; also liaddook-meat 
(see quot.) ; haddock-tea (in New England), ‘a 
thin chowder made of haddock’ {Cent. JOict.). 

1760 Pennant Zool. III. 145 The stone-coated worms, 
which the fishermen call hadock meat._ 1883 S. Plimsoll 
in sgtk Cent. XIV. 148 Haddock-carrying vans. 1886 G. 
R. Sims in Daily News 4 Dec. 3/6 Haddock-smoking can 
only be carried on in a very few places. 

Plence Ha’ddockex, a person or vessel employed 
in fishing for haddock. 

Haddock 2 , dial. var. of Hattock, a shock of 
corn, a stock. 

f Hade (he'd), sb.'^ Obs. exc. dial, [Derivation 
unknown.] A strip of land left imploughed as a 
boundary line and means of access between two 
ploughed portions of a field ; also, according to 
some recent writers, a small piece of greensward 
left at the head or end of arable land upon which 
the plough turns. 

(But the latter sense is perhaps a mistake arising from the 
identification of hade with head.) 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 6 The horses may be teddered or 
tyed vpon leys, balkes, or hades, where as oxen maye not be 
kept. 161Z Drayton Poly-olb. xiii. 222 And on the lower 
Leas, as on the higher Hades, The daintie Clouer growes. 
1613 Map (C. C. C. Oxon.), The desciiption of certeine 
arable landcs some of thpi havinge hades of meadow and 
grasse grounde lieinge in the Souths fielde of Einsham. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Imfr<n>, 13 Where gieat Balkes betwi.xt 
Lands, Hades, Me.Tres, or Divi.sions belwLxt Land and 
Land are left. 1848 A. B. Evans Leicestersk. lYords, etc., 
Hades. .Headlands, or part of a field not ploughed, 

b. Comb, Hade-way, a hade which serves as a 
way or road between portions of arable land, 

1649 Blithe Eng, Improv- Impr- (*652) So All your 


Common Fields were never under Tillage neither, .As great 
part Slades and Hade wayes, and a great part Meadow. 

Hade (ht'^d), sb? Alining and Geol. [Goes 
with Hade v!-, from which it is app. derived as n. 
of action.] The inclination of a mineral vein or 
fault from the vertical ; the complement of the 
dip. Also called underlay or underlie. 

1789 Mills Jn Phil. Trans, LXXX. 94 The principal 
vein . . has a slight hade to the north-eastward. 1793 Ibid. 
LXXXVI. 40 The yellow argillaceous shistus is again seen 
with its former hade and range. 1811 Pinkerton Peiral. 
II. 578 The hade, slope, or inclination of the vein is chiefly 
estimated by miners from the lower side. 1831 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Perms Northumb. fy Dnrh. 29 Hade, the slope 
or inclination of the leader of a slip-djke. 1831 Taiting 
Derbysk. Lead-mining Terms (E. D. S.), Hade, a slope.. 
It also signifies a vein that is not perpendicular, but sloping. 

- b. Comb., as hade-slope. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal MiningOAosA,, Hadt, hadeslope, 
the underlie, or inclination of a lode. 

+ Hade, hode, vP Obs. Forms : i liddian, 

2 hadien, 2-4 hodien. [OE. hddian, f. hdd, 
Had holy orders.] trans. To ordain. 

c 900 tr. Bsda's Hist. ir. vh[i]. (1S90) 118 pat he hiscopas 
hadian moste. 973 O. E. Chrou. an. 931 Her mon hadode 
Byrnstan bisceop to Wintan ceastre. c 1200 Ormin 10S81 
Fiadedd Till bisscopp orr till unndeirpreost. (^1273 Lay. 
21856 Alle pat hoded were, bissopes and canounes. 1340 
Ayenb. 235 Of clerkes y-hoded. 

Hence Haded ppl. a. ; also absol., one in holy 
orders; Hading vbl. sb., ordination. 

CIOOO lust. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) II. 316 
jEt hadunge. a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Ealle ge 
hadode ge Itewede. cizoo Trin. Coll Horn. 31 For ne doS 
hit none swo ofte se pe hodede. c 1200 Ormin 13235 Att 
hadedd maniiess hande. Ibid. 15967 Whatt mann sitt iss 
patt takepp her Forr hadinng an 13 mede. 

Hade (h J‘d), v.-^ Alining and Geol. [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; possibly a dialectal form of 
head, retaining the older pronunciation of that 
word : cf. tread, i) adel] intr. To incline or slope 
from the vertical, as a shaft, or a vein or fault. 

1681 Houghton Cornpl. hliner Gloyt,. (E. D. S.) s. v. , 
Wheieany shaft or turn goes descending like the side of a 
house, or like the descent of a steep hill, it is said to hade. 
1795 Mills in P/ut. Trans. LXXXVI. 40 Which is after- 
wards seen . .running ENE and WSW, and hading NN VV. 
1822 C. Young Gcal. Surv. Yorks. Coast (1828) 177 The 
dyke, in traversing these bills, hades, or inclines, to the 
same cjiiarter. 1882 Geikie Texi-ik.Geol. iv. vi. 525 Faults 
hade 111 the direction of downthrow, in other words, they 
slope away from the side which has risen. 

Hence Hading vbl. sb. = Hade sb.'t ‘ ; also aitrib. 
1747 Hooson Miner's Did. Kij, The side on which the 
Plim Line will fall is called the Hadeing-sidej and accord- 
ing to the Hadeing of this the other flys off, and that we 
call the Hanging-side. 1873 Uie's Did. Arts II. 778 
Hadings signify that some parts of the veins incline. 

Hade, var. of Had, Obs. 

Hadean (Ii^>-dzian, hd'dz'an), a. [f. next -h -an.] 
Of or belonging to Hades. 

1839 Bailey Festus xxiv. (1848) 306 Di earns such as gods 
may dream thy soul possess For ever in the Hadean Eden- 
Death. 1878 S. Cox Salv. Mundi i. (ed. 3) 17 When he stood 
. .among the spirits in the Hadean prison. 

II Hades (h£’‘-dfz). Also 7-8 Ades. [a. Gr. 
93775 (orig. 016775 or 016775) of doubtful origin; 
in Homer, the name of the god of the lower world, 
but in later times transferred to his kingdom, 
abode, or house, so that it became a name for the 
netlier world ; in LXX and N. T. Greek, used to 
render Heb. biNic sh^dl, the abode of the dead or 
departed spirits. Introduced into English use 
c I Coo, in connexion with theological controversies 
about the fifth article of the Apostles’ Creed.] 

1 . Gr. Plyth. a. The oldest ncime of the god of 
the dead, also called Pluto. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. .\ii. 41 By the Poets figments 
Hades was lupiters brother, both sonnes to Saturne : and 
so by your own iudges, the penner of the Creede, when he 
said that Christ descended ti5 ^Sov, meant that he went 
into the house of Hades. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 964 And 
by them stood Orcus and Ades, and the dreaded name Of 
Demogorgon. 1791 CowPEii Iliad iii. 384 The drear abodes 
Of Ades. 

b. iransj. The kingdom of Hades, the lower 
world, the abode of departed spirits or shades. 

1599 Broughton's Lett. xii. 43 Homer presents vnto 
Vlysses being in Hades, upaxAeidF, the force and 

strength of Hercules a ghost. 1638 SmT. Browne //ydWoA 
iv.fizThe deadseem all alive in the humane Hadesof Homer; 
yet cannot well speak, propliesie, or know the living, except 
they drink blond, wherein is the life of man. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princ. IV. 419 The enthroned Persephone in Hades. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 417 The old Homeric notion 
of a gibbering ghost flitting away to Hades. 

2 . After 9677s of the Greek New Testament, and 
hence in the Revised Eng. version : The state or 
abode of the dead, or of departed spirits after this 
life ; corresp. to the Heb. Sheol. 

(In the earlier Eng. versions rendered Hell, exc. that in 
Acts ii. 27, 31, Geneva has 'in grave'; hence by some 
identified with the abode of the devil and his angels.) 

1307 H. Broughton Epistle to NoUUtie 37 That state to 
the body is Sheol ; Haides in the Greeke is the very same : 
and neither of them is euer in Scripture, directlie the state 
of Etemall Torment. 1599 Broughton's Lett. xi. 38 His 
[Bucer’s] conclusion is, that this article He descended into 
Hell, is but an explication of the fomer He dyed and 
was buried, taking Hades for the graue. 1604 Bii.son 
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(iitle) The Survey of Christ’s Sufferings for Man’s re- 
demption ; and of his descent to Hades or Hel for our 
deliverance. 1698 Norris Pratt. Disc. (1707) IV. 150 Of 
the Place and State ■whither they are going, the dark 
invisible a 1711 Ken Hymnarium Poet. VVks. 1721 

II. 127 Shew me the Gulph, that’s fixed between The upper 
Hades, and the sub-terrene. 1881 N. T. (R. V.) Acts ii. 31 
Neither was he left in Hades, nor did his flesh see cor- 
ruption. 

+ Had-I-wist, hadiwist. Oh. A phrase 
( = ‘ if I had. known ’), expressing regret for some- 
thing done in ignorance of circumstances now 
known ; hence, as sl>. A yain regret, or the heed- 
lessness or loss of opportunity which leads to it. 

1390 Gower Carr/! I. 105 Upon his fortune and his grace 
Cometh kaii I wist full ofte a place, c 1460 Urhauitatis 72 
in Babces Bk. 15 And kepe pe well from hadde-y-wyste. 
1526 PtlgT. Petf. (W. de W. 1531) 131 To eschevve. .all 
slouthfulnes, all negligence, all rashnes . all had I vvyst, 
all dulnes of perceyuyng our dutyes. 1381 T. Howell 
ZJerwjrj (1879) 262 Till midst the waues of hadiwist we 
floate. 1600 S. Nicholson Acaidstas (1876) 58 Till womens 
hopes doe end in Had I wist. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. I. ii. (R.), His late wisht had I wisis, remorceful 
bitings. 1876 Trench Synon. N. T. Ixix. 250 What our 
fathers were wont to call ‘hadiwist ’. 

II Hadj (.haeds). Also 8 hagge. [Arab. 

A pilgrimage to Mecca. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans vli. (1736) 218 Be sure to 
perform the At hage, or cl Hagge, i. e. the Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 18^ Disraeli Tancred iv. v, Who. .could come 
cringing to El Sham to ask for the contiact of the Hadj. 

II Hadji, liajji {hae-dgf). Also 7 hagee, haggi, 
(al)hage, (hatzi), hodge(e, hoggie, -ei, -oi, 
hogi(e, (hugie), 7-9 tiadgy, 8 hadgee, hagge, 
hahdgee, 9 hodgee, haji. [Arab, hajl pilgrim : 
see prec.] A pilgrim to the tomb of Mohammed 
at Mecca ; a title conferred on a Mohammedan 
who has made this pilgrimage. 

[1585 T._ Washington \.x. Nicholay’s Voy. iii. xxi. no Of 
the Pilgrims of Mecqua by the Turks called Hagislars.] 
1612 T. Lavender Traw 4 Englishm. 8i They that haue 
beene there [Mecca] hut once, are allwaies after called 
Hogies. 1683 T, Smith Acc. Pntsa in Misc. Cur. (1708) 

III, The Haggi, or Pilgrims, that have been at Mecca 
and Medina, forbear to drink Wine most Religiously. 17S3 
Hanwav T’ww. (1762) I. III. xxvi. iiz Myrza Mahommed. . 
who having made a pilgrimage to Mecca . . was dignified 
with, the title of hahdgee. 1881 J. F. Keane Six Months 
Meccah 144 The day on which I was to acquire the honoured 
title pf Haji. 1892 E. Reeves Homexvard Bound 205 
Hadji is his title, and means that he has been to Mecca. 

b. Also given to an Oriental Christian who has 
visited the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

183s Willis Pencillings II. Ivii, A biig, crowded with hajjis 
to Jerusalem, sailed on the day of my arrival at Smyrna. 

Hadlaud (haa'dlsend), Dial, variant of 
Headland (sense i). 

15*3 Fitzherb. Suru. xxi. (1539) 44 The lord hath the 
hadlandes. iSSo Crowley Ejiigr., Baylife Arrantes, His 
badland is good ground and beareth all thynge. 1698 
Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 6 A Quick-set Hedge.. cross 
the Head of some Hod-Lands (as they are called). 1854 
Baker Northainj/tonsh. Glass., Hadland or Headland. 
Hence Hadland v. intr,, to abut or border upon. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Jmfirorv. Imfr. (1653) 10 One Furlong 
butting, or Hadlanding, upon other Furlongs. 

t Hadland, shc^ Ohs. [f. had, pa. t. of have -b 
land *. cf, l.ackland.'\ A humorous title for one 
who formerly owned laud and has lost it. 

1592 Greene Ufst, Courtier \n Harl, Misc. (1810) V. 405 
They dub him ‘ Sir John had Land’, before they leave him. 
1607 NliooLii.’SON Michaelmas Teriwv. i, Youmasterprodigal 
Had-land; away! 1610 J. Davies Commend. Poems, 
Panegyricke Wks. (Grosart) 3 note. Few Hadlands take 
pleasure to behold the lands they had. 

Hadrie, obs. Sc. foim of Heathery. 
Hadrosanr (hse’drcisgj). [ad. mod.L. ffadro- 
saurus (name of the genus), f, Gr. dSpo-s thick, 
stout -b (raSpos (= ffavpd) lizard.] A genus of gigan- 
tic fossil saurian reptiles found in North America. 

1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. in. (1879) 4^7 The Hadrosaur 
from New Jersey was twenty-eight feet long. 

Hadjrr, obs. Sc. form of Heather. 

Hae (hA he, hm). Sc. form of Have. 
HaBCCeity (heksriti, hfk-). Scholastic Philos. 
Also 7 hfiBcoity. [ad. med.L. lixccdtat-em ‘ this- 
ness’ (Duns Scotus), f. hate, fern, of liic this.] The 
quality implied in the use of this, as this man ; 

‘ thisness ’ ; ‘ hereness and newness ’ ; that quality 
or mode of being in virtue of which a thing is or 
becomes a definite individual ; individualitj'. 

1647 R- Baron Cyprian Acad, 6 Club-fisted Logick with 
all her Quiddities . . nor Scotus with his hseccities. 1678 
CuDWORTK Intell. Sysi. 1. ii. § 8. 67 Scholasticks.. could not 
make a Rational Discourse of anything, though never so 
small, but they must stuff it with their Quiddities, Entities, 
Essences, Hsecceities, and the like. 1837 WheweLL Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) I- 244 Duns Scotus. .^aced the principle 
of Individuation in* a certain determining positive entity’ 
which his school called Hsscceity or thisnMS. 1890 yml. 
Educ. I Nov. 639/1 Of course, if provision is made only for 
his general humanity and not for what makes him hie or 
ille, not for his kmcceity as the schoolmen used to say, 
a man will have cause to complain. 

H^sag, obs. form of Haik .2 
ELseil, Hssle, var. Hail a,. Heal sh. Obs. 
Hasma-, Ixema-, repr. Gr. at pa blood ; some- 
times inttproperly used as combining form instead 






of the etymologically regular HjEMAto- or Htemo-. 
For such words in haenia- see Hiemo-. 

These erroneous forms in hsnna- are nearly all of French 
origination. Littre has hemachrotne, dromomeire, -dyna- 
migue, -statique', to French authors ate also due hema- 
pheine, hemaiherma, etc. 

In words derived from Gr. al/ta, the spelling he- is 
favoured in the United States, but is rarely used in Great 
Britain, except in hematite, where it is the prevailing 
form in industrial and commercial use, and in hemorrhage 
and hemorrhoid, in which hx- is however more usual. 

HeBmaohrome, -eytometer : see H/emo-. 
Hcemad (hTmmd), sb. [f. Gr. atpa blood -b 
-AD, after monad, etc.] A blood-corpuscle. 

1891 in Foster Encycl. Med. Diet. 

Hsemad (hrmaed), adv. [f. Hjem-al -b -ad in 
sense ‘towards’: cd.dextrad, dorsad.^ Towards 
the heemal aspect of the body. 

1891 Foster Encycl. Med. Diet., Hxmad. In man, for- 
ward ; in beasts, downward. 

Hesmadromograph, etc. : see tliEMO-. 
HEemafilbrite, hema- (hrmafai-broit). Min. 
[Named 1884, from Gr. aXpa blood (in reference 
to its colour) -t- L. jibra fibre -b -ITE.] A hydrous 
arseniate of manganese, of red colour and fibrous 
structure. 

1887 Dana Manual Min. (ed. 4) 210. 

Haemagogue, hem- (hrm-, he’magpg), a. 
and sb. [T. Gr. afpi-a blood, H7E1 £(o- -b 0.70)7155 
leading.] A. adj. Promoting a menstrual or 
hasmorrhoidal discharge of blood. B. sb. A medi- 
cine which has this quality. 

1702 Floyer Hist. Cold Bathing i. ii. (1706I 43 Probably 
for their Heraagogue Faculty, Hippocrates observes. That 
Cold Bathing makes bloody Urine woise. 1854 Mayne Ex- 
pos. Le.v., Hemagogue. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmagogue. 

Kseiual, hemal (lu-mal), a. Amt. [f. Gr. 
atp-a blood -b -AL.j ( 3 f or belonging to the blood 
or blood-vascular system ; belonging to or situated 
on or towards that side or region of the body which 
contains the heart and great blood-vessels : opp. 
to neural', in the case of the Vertebrata and Tuni- 
ca ta, synonymous with ventral. 

Haemal arch, term used by Owen for the inferior arch of 
a typical vertebra. Hsemal cavity, the cavity formed by 
a series of hmmal arches (constituted by the ribs, costal 
cartilages, and breast-bone), and containing the heart, great 
blood-vessels, and respiratory and digestive organs. Haemal 
spine, the ventral element of a haemal arch, represented by 
a segment of the breast-bone; also (quot. 1868) used by 
Darwin for a hypapophysis, or process on the haemal side of 
the body of a vertebra, 

1839-47 Todd's Cycl. Anat. III. 1011/2 Near the entry of 
the haemal canal. 1848 Owen A’hw/o/. Vertebrate Skel. 99 
The pleurapophyses defend the haemal or visceral cavity. 
1834 — SkeL ^ Teeth in Circ. Sc. (ci86s) II. 48/1 The 
haemal arch is formed by a pair of bones called ‘ pleura- 
pophyses ’..by a second pair, called ' haemapophyses ’ . . and 
by a bone, sometimes bifid, called the ‘haemal spine’. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man. Anim. Kingd., Coelent. 17 In the 
Coelenterata. .no distinction between neural and haemal 
regions can be noticed.^ 1868 Darwin Atiim. 4 PI. I, iv. 
122 In a half- wild rabbit, .a haemal spine was moderately 
well developed on the under side of the twelfth dorsal 
vertebra. 1878 Bell Gegenbauds Comp. Anat. 217 The 
close association of the haemal system and the nerve-tracts. 
1891 A. Clarkson in Brit, Med, Jrnl. II. 183 Haemal Glands 
. . Certain hitherto undescribed glands which are to be found 
accompanying the renal artery in some herbivora. 

Hfflinaph®in, -poietic : see Htemo-. 

I! Hsemapophysis (hzmapp-fisis). Anat. 
[mod.L. ; see HiEMO- and Apophysis. (So called as 
being situated towards tlie hsemal aspect of the 
body,)] Owen’s term for that portion of the hsemal 
arch of a typical vertebra situated between the pleura- 
pophysis and the hsemal spine ; represented in the 
trunk of a vertebrate animal by a costal cartilage. 

1849 Owen On. Limbs 42 The elements more constantly 
related to the protection of the vascular or haemal axis , . 
the haemapophyses, [etc.]. 1880 Gunther Fishes 31 Two 

haemapophyses which actually coalesce to foim on the 
ventral side the haemal canal for a large trunk of the 
vascular system. 

Hence HaaimapopEyslal a., pertaining to or of 
the nature of a hsemapophysis. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 963/2 Theie are developed 
hasmapophysial arches. 1870 Rolleston Anivt. Life 27. 

Hfflmastatic, -tachometer : see tliEMo-. 
Hsamatal (hrmatal), a. [f. Gr. alpar- blood 
+ -AL.] Relating to the blood or blood-vessels. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1893 in Dumglison Med. Diet. 

Kaemataulics (hanatg-liks). [f. H^emato- 
after hydraulics.'] The study of the laws of the 
movement of the blood in the vessels. 

1834 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Hsetnataulica, a term, by 
Magendie for the vascular system; hemataulics. 

II Kaematemesis (hiinate'm/'sis). Path. 
[mod.L., f. Gr, alpar- blood -(- t/ttuu vomiting.] 
Vomiting of blood. 

Med. Jml. IV. 475 Hasmatemesis. i8o6 Ibid. xv. 187 
This haematemesis.. being peculiar to the female sex. 1894 
Quain's Dic^. Med. 1 . 764 Congestion of the portal system is 
a very frequent cause of haematemesis. 

Htematherm, hem- (hrmajraim). Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Hemathervia sb. pi. (Latreille), erroneously 
f. Gr. ddpa blood (see H.s:iia-) 4 6 fpp-6s warm.] 


A warm-blooded animal. So Hsematlie’rmal, 
HsematheTmous adjs., belonging to the haema- 
therms ; warm-blooded. 

1847 Craig, Hemathenns. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxma- 
ihormous. i88g Cent. Diet., Heniathermal, hxmathermal. 
fisemathorax, erron. form of HiEMOTHOEAX. 
Haematic, hematic (hzmie-tik), a. and sb. 

[ad. Gr. alpariK-os, f. dlpa, alpar- blood.] 

A. adj. Sb. Relating or pertaining to blood, b. 
Containing blood, sanguineous, c. Acting npon 
the blood, d. Of a blood-red colour (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1834-67 C. A. Harris Diet. 
Med. Termmol., Spanxmic . .a. term applied to haematic 
remedies when such remedies impoverish the blood. 1872 
Peaslee Ovor. Tumours 42 Boinet divides simple cysts. . 
into the ‘hydatic’ ..the serous or ‘ascitic’ ; and the ‘ hematic’ 
(sanguineous) or purulent, but not gelatinous. 1882 Lancet 
1 . 316 Hematic crise.s. 1886 Syd. .Soc. Lex,, Hxmatic 
acid, a substance obtained . .when caibonised blood is heated 
to redness with sodium carbonate and the residue treated 
with alcohol. 

B. sb. 1 , A medicine that acts upon the blood. 
1834-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Med. Terminol. s. v.. Hae- 
matics act as restoiatives when they enrich the blood, or as 
spanaemics when they impoverish it. _ 1881 G. L. Carrick 
Koumiss 168 It is an excellent haematic. 

2 . Heematics : That branch of physiology or 
medicine which treats of the blood. 

1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Ksematid (hrmatid, he'm-). [f. Gr, alpar- 

blood + -ID.] A red blood-corpuscle. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 333 Blood- 
corpuscles or haematids. Ibid. 353. 

II H8B:matidro‘sis,h®matliidrosis. Path. 
[f. Htemato- -k Gr. iSpoKTis sweating.] A sweating 
of blood ; efifusion of sweat mixed with blood. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Le.r. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 335 
Haematidrosis is known also by the names, haemidrosis, 
ephidrosis cruenta, and bloody sweats. 

Hsematin, hematin (hfmatin, hem-). 
Client, [mod. f. Gr. alpar- blood -t- -in.] 

1 . The earlier name of HajMatoxylin. 

1819 J. G. Children Client. Anal. 287 Hematin is the 
colouring matter of logwood. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. 
Bot, 92 A peculiar principle, called Hsematin. 

2 . A bluish-black amorphous substance with 
metallic lustre, obtained from red blood-corpuscles, 
in which it exists as a constituent of haemoglobin. 

184s G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anint. Chem. I. 3 Protein, 
and its various modifications — gelatin, bilin, and the pro- 
ducts of its metamorphosis — hsematin, urea, uric acid, &c. 
1881 Watts Di'cA Chem, VIII. 920 Hsmoglohin is resolved 
by the action of iodine into h»matin and globulin. 

Hence H»in.ati’nlc a., of or relating to beematin 
(sense 2) ; sh,, a medicine which increases the 
amount of hsematin in the blood. Kresmatino’- 
meter, an instrument for measuring the amount of 
hsematin in the blood ; so Hee matinome’tric a., 
relating to such measurement. || HaeimatinuTia : 
see quot. 1886 (now called haemoglobinuria). 

1833 A. B. Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 83 All the preparations 
of iron appear to act as blood restorers or hpematinics. 1876 
Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) ^^^7 is synergistic as 
regards haematinic effects. 1883 Stirling tr. Landois’ 
Hum. Physiol. I, 23 In the vessel with parallel sides, or 
hsematinometer. 1879 J. R. Reynolds Syst. Med. V. 468 
The existence of hsematinuria indicates an excessive de- 
composition of blood corpuscles. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Haematinuria, the passing of urine containing the colouring 
matter of the blood without the corpuscles. 

+ HsB'Hiatilie, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. alpar iv-os of 
blood, bloody, f. alpar- blood : see -INE.] Re- 
sembling blood ; blood-red. 

1658 G. Starkey Pytotechny xii. 32 The red is the 
Hematine tincture, 

II HEeiua’tinon, -inum. [Gr. alpAnvov, L. 
hsemaiinuni, adj. in neuter sing. ‘ resembling 
blood, blood-red ’ : see prec.] A red glass found 
in ancient mosaics and ornamental vases. 

1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), Haematinon, a kind of red Glass, 
anciently made into Dishes. i86i C. W. King Ant. Gems 
(1866) 74 An entirely red, opaque soit, called Haematinon. 

Hamatite, Ixematite (he-naatait, hPm-). 
Min.^ Formerly also in Lat. form hffimatites 
(hfmatai'tfz). Also 6-y em-. The spelling hern- 
ia usual in commercial and economic use. [ad. L. 
haaniatites, Gr. alparirrjs (sc. Xiflor) lit. blood-like 
stone, f. alpar- blood : see -ite.] Native sesqui- 
oxide of iron (Fe^Os), an abundant and widely 
distributed iron ore, occurring in various forms 
(crystalline, massive, or granular) ; in colour, red, 
reddish-brown, or blackish with a red streak. 
(Sometimes distinguished as red hsematite : cf. b.) 

*S 43 Trahehon Vigo’s Chirurg. 207 a/2 (Stanf.) Of the 
stone called ematites. 1601 Holland Pliny H. 387 The 
sanguine load-stone, called Haematites. 1730 tr. Leonardus' 
Mirr. S tones 98 Emathitis, or Emathites, is a reddish Stone. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos, 384 The purest iron is 
made from an ore called haematites by ignition with charcoal. 

p. 1608 TotsnLL Serpents (1658) 713 Andreas Balvacensis 
wnteth^hat the Bloud-stone called the Haematite, is made 
of the Dragons hloud. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. 
33/2 The Onix, Topaz, laspar, Hematite. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury u. 40/2 The Ematite.,is of some called stench 
blood, for that it stoppeth the . . course of flowing. *849 
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Murchison Silnria xix. 463 Chromate of iron, hematite, 
and magnetic iron-ore. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xxxv. 
(1878) 596 Rich deposits of haematite. 

b. Brown hsematiie : a mineral of a brown or 
brownish-yellow colour, consisting of hydrated 
sesquioxide of iron ; also called Ihnoniie. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 230 Reniform 
brown hematite. 1843 Portlock Geol. 113 A layer of earthy 
brown hematite. 1879 Cassell's Techn. £ditc. i. ii Brown 
iron ore or haematite consists essentially of three equivalents 
of water united to two of peroxide of iron. 

c. atlrib. 

1861 Loud. Rev. 16 Feb. 167 We find the Whitehaven 
district yielding annually upwards of 400,000 tons . . of 
hematite iron ore. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks x. 392 
At Llantrissant in Glamorganshire there are brnmatite iron 
ores, sigt Daily News 19 Jan. 2^/6 A number of the best pig 
iron makers, .particularly hematite producers. 

Hence Haemati'tiform, hem-, having the 
form of hematite. 

1801 Bouenon mPMl. Trans. XCI. 180 Variety 3. Hema- 
titiform. 

HEematitic, hem- _(hemati-tik, hfm-), a. [f. 
as prec. -t- -10.] Pertaining to, consisting of, or 
I'esembling hmmatite. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 165 Essential to all 
haematitic ores. 1849 Murchison Siluria xiii. 321 Spothose 
and hematitic iron-ores. 1849 Dana Geol. ix. (1850) 469 
Argillaceous and hematitic iron, i860 Baird, etc. Birds 
N.Amer. 527 It never, .has the haematitic tint. 

So t Hsematl'tical a. = prec. Obs. 

1805 _G. Barry Orkney Isl. (1808) 271 They found 
haematitical iron ore. 

Hsemato-, hemato- (hfmato, hemato), before 
a vowel haemat-, hemat-, = Gr. al^aTo-, com- 
bining form of af/xa, aifiar- blood, freely used in 
Greek, and in many modern scientific terms, chiefly 
in physiology and medicine. (Several of these have 
shorter forms in Hisaio-, q.v.) 

(The spelling lieemalo- is more usual in Great Britain; 
hemato- is favoured in U.S.) 

Hssmato'bic, Haamato'bious adjs. [mod.L, 
hsetnatobitm, a parasite living in the blood, f. Gr. 
Bios life], living, as a parasite, in the blood. 
Hse:matocatl].a'xtic a. [see Cathartic], having 
the quality of purifying the blood. (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1S54), Hsa'matocliroiine [Gr. X/’w/ta 
colour] , a red colouring matter developed in some 
Protozoa at a certain stage of existence. Kae-ma- 
tocryal a. [Gr. npios cold, frost], belonging to 
the Hsematocrya or cold-blooded Vertebrata. 
Heaimatooy-auiu = HjEMOCTAnik (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1S54). Haa'matocy^st, Bseimatocy'stis, 
a cyst containing blood. Haa'matocyite [Gr. 
«uT-oy cell], a blood-corpuscle ; hence Hcaintato- 
cyto'meter, an instrument for ascertaining the 
number of blood-corpuscles, = HfEMOOYTOMETER 
(Dunglison Lex.). Hae matodyna-mics, -dyna- 
mo'meter (see Hasmo-J. Hob matoga'stric a, 
(see HiEMO-) ; (Mayne, 1854). || matoffemesis 
[see Genesis], the formation of blood. Kas ma- 
toge'nic a., relating to hsEmatogenesis ; also = 
next. Hasmato'genous a., having its origin in 
the blood, f Haemato'g'jioniist [Gr. yviifxrj means 
of knowing] (see,quot.). Haemato'grapliy [see 
-gsaphy], a description of the blood (Mayne, 
1854). HBBimatolytic a. (see HfEMO-). Haa:- 
matopathoTogy (see quot.). Haamato'pliagous 
a. [Gr. -tpayos eating], feeding upon, or living in, 
blood. II Has matopM-lia = H.®mophii,ia {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.). II Hae'matopho'bia = HjEMOphobia 
(Dunglison, 1857). Hae’matopby-te [Gr- (pvTov 
plant], a vegetable parasite inhabiting the blood 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). || Hae-matopoie'sis [Gr. 

voirjffis making], the formation of blood. Hae:jnato- 
poie'tic a., pertaining to hrematopoiesis (Mayne 
1854). Hee’matosco pe, Haemato’scopy, Haa - 
matospe'ctroscope (see quots.). KaBJmatosti’- 
blite Jlfm. [L, stibium antimony], an antimoni- 
ate of manganese and iron, the grains of which in 
thin sections appear blood-ied. Has matotbcrinal 
a, [Gr. 6epfi6s warm], warm-blooded = HiEMATHEH- 
MAL. HaematothoTax (see quot. 1876). KHee:- 
matozo’on (pi. ~zo'd) [Gr, (wop animal], an 
animal parasite inhabiting the blood (Mayne, 1854); 
hence Hffi^matozo'an = prec. ; Kasimatozo'io a., 
of or pertaining to a haematozoon. 

i888Roi.i,ESTON&jACKSO_N^«zw.Zf/i 844 When the green- 
coloured organism passes into a resting phase . , its colour 
changes to red, owing to the formation of haematochrome 
dissolved in droplets of fat, 1866 Haematocryal [see Heemato- 
ther>nal\ 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hmnatocysiis . . a 
hydatid, or cyst containing blood . . a hematocyst. 1876 tr. 
VVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 306 Cysts which arise from blood- 
vessels, especially veins . . haematocystides. /i/d, 556 Hae- 
matogenic icterus. 1881 Sci. Amer. 12 Mar. 161/3 For the 
dyscrasic or haematogenic origin of Bright's disease. 1866 
A. Flint Princ. Med, (1880) 80 Icterus, as thus induced by 
changes in the blood itself, is called haematogenous. 1880 
J. W. Lego Bile 229 A haematogenous jaundice. 1651 
Biggs I/mu Disp. T 234 These Haematognomists or diviners 
by the Phenomena’s in the blond. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 


Hsmaiolytic, having power to diminish the number of red 
corpuscles in the blood. i88i Huxley in Nature No. 615. 
347 This modern humoral pathology was essentially blood- 
pathology (haematopathology). i8^ Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Ll&ntatophagus, blood-eating; applied to those insects 
which seek the blood of animals for their sustenance, as the 
flea . . hematophagous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmaio- 
phagotis . .-sS&o applied to an Hsematozoon. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Hmnatopoiesis . . assimilation of the chyle to 
blood ; blood-making, 1876 tr. IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 536 
(^onsecutive changes, .which disturb hsematopoiesis, diges- 
tion, respiration, etc. 18S6 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmatoscope, 
an instrument invented by Hermann to regulate the 
thickness of the layer of the diluted blood when examined 
by the spectroscope. 1887 yrnl. R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. ir. 
VIL 47oThe determination of the quantity of oxyhaemoglobin 
by instruments called hxmatoscopes cx hxmatospcctroscopes. 
*854 Mavne Expos. Lex., Hxmatoscopia, teim for an 
examination of the blood; hematoscopy. 1887 yrnl, R. 
Microsc. Soc. Ser. ii. VIL 470 H xmatoscopy . . z. new 
spectroscopic method of analysing the blood. i866 Owen 
Anat. Veriebr. I. 7 Vertebrates might he primarily divided 
. .vca.0 H xmatothermal, having the four-chambered heart, 
spongy lungs, hot blood, and Hxmatocryal, having less 
perfect breathing organs, less complex heart, with cold 
blood. 1852 J. Miller Pract. Surg. xxv. (ed. 2) 315 Blood 
accumulating within the pleural cavity, may compress the 
lung, and constitute a dangerous haemato-thoiax. 1B76 tr. 
IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 212 By haematothorax is understood 
haemorrhage into the pleural cavities. 

HsBtnatoblast (hJ-maWblarst). [see H^emato- 
and -BLAST.] a. Phys. Name given by Hayem 
to certain yellowish or greenish disks, smaller than 
the ordinary blood-corpuscles, found in the blood 
of viviparous Vertebrata ; also called blood-plates. 
b. Embryol. Name given by Wissozky to cells 
of the mesoderm from which the first blood- 
corpuscles and blood-vessels originate. {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 525 The first rudimentary 
masses of these cells, Heitzmann calls them hsmatoblasts. 
1880 Times 13 Sept. 4/6 Oxygen .. increases the number of 
red corpuscles and of hematoblasts, and the richness of the 
former in hemoglobin. 1883 American VI. 398 The 
relation of the haematoblasts to coagulation. 

Hence Hsematohla’stio a. 

1882 Lancet II. 146 The head of the coagulum . . contains 
in the centre a prolongation of the viscid hsematoblastic 
material. 

Hsematocele, hem- (hrmatosfd). Path. [f. 

H. EMATO- -1- Gr. tumour, Cele.] A tumour 

containing extravasated blood. 

1730-6 Bailev ( folio), Hxmeetocdle, a Tumour turgid with 
Blood. 1783 Pott Chintrg. Wks. II. 383. 1877 Erichsem 
Surg. (i8gs) II. 1246 By Htematocele is meant an accumula- 
tion of the blood in connexion with the testicle or spermatic 
cord. 1878 T. Bryant /’ nrc/. Surg. (i87g) II. 218 Hsemato- 
cele, usually follows upon some strain or injury. 

Haeimato-cry'stalliii. Chem, [f. H-semato- 
-f CuYST-iLLTN.] a. The special form of Crystal- 
LIN or Globulin found in the blood-corpuscles, b. 

‘ A name given to hsemoglobin when it is obtained 
in a crystalline condition’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886), 

1863-72 Watts Diet, C/iem., Hxmaio-crystallin, a crystal- 
line substance obtairfed from blood. It has the composi- 
tion of the albuminoids, and, if quite pure, would probably 
be colourless. 1872 J. H. Bennett Text-bk. Physiol, t. 31 
According to Hoppe-Seyler and Stokes hsemato-crystallin 
exists In the blood in two forms. 1878 Kingzett Anirn. 
Chem. 30 There are reasons for regarding haematocryst."!!- 
line as a distinct chemical individual of probably greater 
complex constitution than fibrin. 

Hse'.mato-glO'h'aliu. Chem. [B'or kxmatino- 
globulm, f. Haematin -t- Globulin, as being com- 
posed of the two.] The colouring matter of the red 
corpuscles of the blood ; also called Hmmatoglo •- 
bin : now usually shortened to HiEiroGLOBiN. 

184s G. E, Day tr. Simon's Anitn. Chem. I. 43 According 
to Beizelius, the hasmatoglobulin of human blood contains 
TOO parts of globulin and S'8 of hmmatin. 1858 Thudichum 
Urine 235 Blood-casts may give up their htematoglobuline. 
1867 J. Marshall Onilitus Physiol. I. 83 The compound 
formed by these two substances [i.e. hajmatin or hajmin and 
globulin] named hasmato-globulin has a great tendency to 
crystallize even in blood simply set aside. 

Hsematoid, hem- (hrmatoid, he-m-), a. [ad. 
Gr. alfMTodSrjs blood-like : see H.ffiMATO- and -oin.] 
a. Resembling blood ; characterized by the pres- 
ence of blood, b. Consisting of hsematoidin. 

1840 R. Liston Elem. Surg. i. (ed. 2) 176 There are cer- 
tainly few hmmatoid fungi. 18^ Jones & Siev. Pathol. 
Anat. ^1874) 262 The haematoid crystals aie occasionally 
found in apoplectic clot.s._ 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

I. 121 When a soft cancer is filled with blood it is known as 
a ‘ hsematoid variety’. 

Haematoi'diii, hem-. Chem, [f. prec. + -in.] 
A yellow or yellowish-red crystalline substance 
found in extravasated blood ; by some supposed to 
be identical with bilirubin. 

1853 tr. WedVs Path, Hist. 11, i. 115 tioie, Virchow. .re- 
gards them as composed mainly of a new colouring matter, 
which he called hxmaioidin. 1863 Syd. Soc. Vear-ik. 15 
After the chloroform had evaporated, beautiful crystals of 
haematoidine were left. 1885 tr. Landois' Hum. Physiol. 
1 . 36 Hmmatoidin ciystals have been found in the urine. 

Hasmatoin (hfinatJu-in). Chem. [Differentiated 
from hsematin.l A derivative of hcemoglobin con- 
taining no iron, 

1876 Quain's Elem. Anat. (ed. 8) II. 27 The efFects of 
acids upon hmmatin is to separate the iion and to transform 
the substance into hxmatoin (acid-haematin). 


Hcematolog'y (lumat^dodgi). [f. Hemato- + 
-LOGY.] That branch of animal physiology which 
relates to the blood. 

1811 Hooper Med. Dici.,Hxniatology . .the doctrine of the 
blood. 1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 440. 

Hence Hse matolo'gfioal a., relating to hsemato- 
logy. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54.) 

II Haeniatoma (hfmatou'ma). Path. Also in 
anglicized form he'matome. [mod.L., f. Gr. type 
*atpaTwna, n. of product, f. aljxaro-eiv to turn into 
blood.] ‘ A bloody tumour or fungus ; a swelling 
containing blood ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1847-9 T ODD Cycl. Ana.i. IV. 125/2 A haimatoma is then 
a fibiinous mass.. arising from hmmorrhage. 1S54 Mayne 
Expos. Le.x. S.V., A hematome. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol, 212 Blood-tumors, blood-boils, Hsmatomata. Ibid. 
218 A haimorrhage under the surface, especially of cuticular 
organs, is called haematoma or blood-boil. 

Hence Hsemato'matous a , of the nature of 
or affected with hEcmatoma {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1SS6). 

1886 Med. News XLIX. 536 There were hsematomatous 
efflorescences in both dural sacs. 

Haematometer, hem- (hfmatp-mz'taj). [See 
HjEMato- and -metek.] a. An instrument for 
measuring the force of the blood = hsemodytia- 
tnomeler (see H.EMO-). b. An instrument for 
numbering the blood-corpuscles. So Hssmato-- 
metry, the numeration of the blood-corpuscles. 
1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hematometer. .Heniatomeiry. 
Hsematose (hl-matJus), a. [f. Gr. aipar- 
blood + -OSE.] Full of blood ; full-blopded. 

1865 Intell. Observ. No. 43. 65 The raw me.at Is supposed 
to have a reconstituent action, and the alcohol a direct 
effect on the hematose. 

Haematosin, hem- (hem-, hrmattzsin). 
Chem. [a. F. heinatosine (Chevreul, i8i4),irreg. 
f. Gr, alparos, genitive of alfia blood -b -IN.] = 
HjEMATIN 2. 

183^ Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 550 note,y\ixz. oxygen 
gas will heighten the red colour of hematobine. 1878 A. 
Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 77 The Cortical substance of the 
brain was. .more or less colored by hmmatosin. 

II HIsematosis (hrmatomsis). [med. or mod.L., 
a. Gr. aifiaTucis (Galen), f. alparb-nv to make into 
blood.] a. The formation of blood, esp. of blood- 
corpuscles ; sanguification, b. ‘ An old term for 
htemorrhage.’ e. The oxygenation of the blood in 
the lungs {Syd, Soc. Lex). 

1696 Phillips (ed. s), Hemaiosis, Sanguification, or turning 
into Blood. 1727-51 Chambers Cyc2,,Hxmaiosis . . the action 
whereby the chyle is converted into blood. i8ti Hooper Med. 
Did,, Hxmatosis, an haemorrhajje or flux of blood. 1866 A. 
Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 165 The interruption of the function 
of haematosis in the portion of lung affected. 1879-89 J. M. 
Duncan Led, Dis. Women xvvi. (ed. 4), Its return to regu- 
larity seems to brin^ with it a healthy hmmatosis. 

HEematoxylin, hem- (hfmatp-ksilin). Chem. 
[f. mod. Bot. L. hxmatoxylon, -um logwood (f. 
HiEUATO- -f wood) -f -IN.] A crystalline 

substance (CjeHuOe) obtained from logwood; 
colourless when pure, but affording fine red, blue, 
and purple dyes by the action of alkalis and 
o.xygen ; its aqueous solution also affords a fluid 
used for staining vegetable tissues. 

1847 Craig, Hx?iiaioxyline .. the colouring matter of . . 
Logwood. 1876 tr. Wag?ter's Gen. Pathol. 317 The calcified 
parts are not colored by carmine, but are colored blue by 
haematoxylin. i88z Vines SaclN Bot. 947 The net-work 
leadily stains with haimatoxylin, but the fluid remains 
colourless. 

Hence Hsematoxylic a., derived from hema- 
toxylin. 

1802 G. S. Woodhead Pract. Path. ii. (ed. 3] 81 Hsmat- 
oxylic glycerine is prepared by adding a saturated solution 
of hmmato.xylin to glycerine saturated with potash alum. 

II Hsemattiria (hrmatiuo-ria). Path. [f. H.«- 
MATo- -f Uria.] The presence of blood in the urine. 

1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1835-6 Todd Cyil. Anat. I. 
401/1 An old man subject to hminaturia. 1886 A. Flint 
Prmc. Med. (1880) 920 Haematuria, or bloody urine, occurs 
in various diseases. 1894 JVestm. Gaz. 29 June 3/2 The 
great plague [at Uganda] is haematuria or ‘black-water* 
fever, which, .kills 20 per cent, of those attacked. 

Hence HeematuTic a., pertaining to, character- 
ized by, or affected with hceinaturia. 

1866 A. Flint Princ. Med, {1880} 923 Haematuric inter- 
mittent fever or miasmatic haeinatuna. 1895 Daily News 
14 Oct. 6/6 Hffiinaturic fever and jiggers appear to be the 
prevailing cuises of Uganda. 

Hsemauto^aph (hfmg-t^raf). [f. HiEM(o- 
-1 - Autogeaph/] The apparatus used in tracing 
the pulse-curve obtained by opening an artery and 
allowing the stream of blood to strike against a 
roll of paper moving in front of it. Hence Hss- 
maiitogia'pliic, a, ; Haamatito’^raphy, the opera- 
tion of recording the pulse-curve in this way. 

1885 Stirunc tr. Landois’ Hum. Physiol. L 135 Haemau- 
tography. Ibid. 136 HEemautographic curve of the posterior 
tibial arterjf of a large dog. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hxmau- 
tography. The tracing .. closely resembles a sphygtno- 
graphic tracing, and consists of a primal y wave, a dicrotic 
wave, and .slight vibrations in the downward falling line. 
Hsemic (hrmik), a. [Arbitrary f. Gr. oT/z-a blood 
-f-io; the etymological word being Haematic.] 
Pertaining or relating to the blood ; applied spec. 
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to a difficulty of breathing caused by a disordered 
condition of the blood. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 442 A ‘ hjEmic disease 1875 

H. C. Wood Theraf. (18791 351 Haemic respiration is, in other 
words, gi'eatiy interfered with, but not abolished. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Hwuic asthma. .Hmmic dysjmcea. 

Hsemin (hrmin). Cliem. [f. Gr. aXji-a + -in, 
differentiated in form from the regular hvimatin^ 
A deep red crystalline substance obtained from 
blood, containing haematin and hydrochloric acid. 
Also attrib. 

1857 in Dunglison Lex. 1863 W\tts Diet. Chem. 
III. 5 Hiemin, a crystallised intensely red substance. 1881 
Ibid. VIII. 921 It is inferred that haemin consists, not simply 
of htematin hydrochloride . . but of a mixture of that com- 
pound with hasmatin and a ciystallisable phosphoiised sub- 
stance. 1893 Mann Forensic Med. -jp Haemin ciystals are 
composed of h)’drochlorate of htematin. 

Hssmo*, iiemo- (hfmp, hemtr), before a vowel 
liseia-, hem- (h2m, hem), repr. Gr.at/to-, shortened 
form of atfiaro- Hjemato-, combining form of aTpa 
blood : cf. Gr. alpoTTOjrrjs = a’lnaTovdirr]? blood- 
drinker, alfioppayia HiEMOERHAGE. Many words 
in hsiMO- occur also in the fuller form H/EMATO-. 

Some of these words have been improperly written 
hsmet - ; a few in which this spelling prevails will be found 
in their alphabetical places ; the rest are entered here 
under the more etymological form. As regards the spellings 
ha- and he- see note s. v. Haema-. 

Hseunoclirome (-kroum), eTron./2a3?«(7:-[Gr. vpw/ta 
colour], the colouiing matter of the blood = Haimo- 
GLOEIK; hence HEe-mochromo'meter, ‘an appa- 
ratus for calculating the amount of hsemoglobin in 
a liquid by comparison with a standard solution of 
normal colour’ {Syd.. Soc. Lex.'). Hae-mocoele 
(-S2l) [Gr. Kaikos hollow, KoiXia cavity], the body- 
cavity of an arthropod or mollusc, analogous to 
the cceiome of a vertebrate. Kse mocyto'meter 
{exTon. /lasma-): see quots. andHiEMATO-. Haa-mo- 
dromo'meter (also shortened -dremeter), -dro'- 
mogfraph [Gr. Spo/ros course: see -meter, -graph], 
instruments for measuring and registering the 
velocity of the blood-curient. Hsb modyna'mics 
[see Dvmamics], ‘ the science of the forces con- 
nected with the motion of the blood ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Hsauuodyiiaino-ineter (erron. Imma-), an 
instrument for measiuing the pressure of the blood. 
Haamoga-strio a. (erron. /icet/ia-) [see Gasteio], 
belonging to, or characteiized by, effusion of blood 
into the stomach. H® mogene'tio (-dgihedik) a. 
(enon. hxtna-) [see Genetic], blood-producing, 
Hwmoglo-bulin Chem. = Haemoglobin, Hremo- 
lytio (-li'tik) a. [Gr.XvTwds loosening, dissolving], 
destructive of the blood or of the blood-corpuscles. 
H» mopathology, the pathology of the blood. 
Haeniopoie’tic (see Hjemato-), Hffl'inoscope, an 
apparatus for examining the blood ; so Haamo'- 
scopy (erron. hatma-), examination of the blood ; 
see H.aEM'ATo-. H®mospa'stic [Gr. ermaruebs 
drawing, absorbing], a. having the property of 
drawing blood to a part, as a cupping-glass ; sb. 
something having this propeity (Dunglison, 1857). 
H®motaclionieter (-takfunftoi), erron. hsevia- 
[Gr. To-xos speed, velocity : see -meteb], an instru- 
ment for measuring the velocity of the blood- 
current ; so H®!iiiotac!lio'm.etry, the measurement 
of this. Hsemotho'rax (see HjEMATO-). Heemo- 
trophy (-(5‘lrofi) [Gr. -rpo^ia nourishment], ‘excess 
of sanguineous nourishment’ (Dunglison). 

1882 Brit. Med. jfrnl. II. 3005 Two New Hsernachro- 
mometers. 18. . _ Jjitl. Microsc. Sc. XXVIII. 384 (Cent.) 
The htemoccele is divided into five main chambers. 1877 
W. R. Gowers in Lcmcet 798 The hasmacytometar con- 
.sists of an apparatus foi estimating approximately the 
number of corpuscles contained in a given volume of 
blood, 1879 — in Trans, din. Soc. Xll. 67 Ascertaining 
with the hsmocytometer the coipuscular richness of the 
blood. 1894 Qnain's Diet. Med. I. 763 The htemocyto- 
ineter may ._ be emplos'ed for ascertaining the globular 
richness of milk or other liquids. 1888 Encycl, Brit. XXIV. 
97/2 Chauveauand Lot let first used their h»madroiuograph 
tn i860. 1857 Dunglison Med. Lex, 439 Hasmadromo- 

meter. 1867 J. Marshall Outlines Physiol, II. 227 The 
haemadromoraeter of Volkmann consists of a bent U-shaped 
glass tube [etc.]. 1885 T. L. Brunton Text-bh. Phetmiacol. 

I. xi. (1887)294 The haemodrometer shows the rate of cir- 
culation in the particular artery expeiimented on. 1837 
Dunglison Med. Lex. 439 Htemadynamics. 1833-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. 1 . 662/2 The experiments .. made with the 
hemadynamomeler. 1872 Lancet I. 67s The mercurial 
hseraodynamometer jives the pulse-waves. i8s8J. Com-and 
Dkt. Med. III. 138 Htemagastiic or continued yellow fever. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H setnogasiric, having blood in the 
stomach ; applied to certain forms of pestilential fever in 
which blood is vomited. 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 386 
The protein compounds, -are thus hisfogenetic and hmna- 
jgenetiC; 1876 tr, PFa^er's Gen. Pathol. 520 Poverty of the 
mood in hsemoglobnun and albumen. Ibid. 517 Tbe chief 
obstacle to the Study of so-called Htcmopathology. Ibid. 
52s 'When the lost blood shall have been reproduced 
by means of food, and by the haemopoietic oigans. 
*867 J, Marshall Outlines Physiol. II. 228 The haemo- 
tachometer of Vierordt. 1888 Foster Physiol, (ed. 5) 
222 The Hamatachometer of Vierordt is constructed on 
ihe principle of measuring the velocity of the current by 


observing the amount of deviation of a pendulum, the free 
end of which hangs loosely in the stream. 1837 Dunglison 
Med. Le.v. 440 Hmmathoiax, Haematothorax. 1864 T. 
Holmes .S>jA Sttrg. (1870) II. 589 Htemo-thoiax is h<e- 
morrhage into the cavity of the pleura. 

Hseinocyanin, hemo- (lUmoisai-anin). Chem. 
Also erron. hsema-. [See HjEMO- and Cyanin.] 
a. A blue colouring matter which has been found 
in human blood, b. A substance containing copper, 
blue when oxidized and colourless when deoxidized, 
found normally in the blood of some invertebrates. 

184s G. E. Dav tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. I. 43 Haema- 
cyanin, or a blue colouring matter, has been detected by 
Sanson in healthy blood. 1885 Stirling tr. Landois’ Hum. 
Physiol. I. 12 In cephaiopods and some crabs the blood is 
blue, owing to the presence of a colouring matter (Hsemo- 
cyanin) which contains copper. 

Hsenioglobin, hemo- (hzmpglJu-bin). Chetn. 
[Shoitened from Hahmato-globulin.] The colour- 
ing matter of the red corpuscles of the blood, 
which serves to convey oxygen to the tissues in the 
circulation ; it is a solid substance, resolvable into 
hsematin and globulin ; when oxidized {oxyhsemo- 
globioi) it has a bright scarlet colour, and is ciystal- 
lizable. Formerly called cniorin, hsematoglohulin , 
hremoglobuUn, hsematoglobin. 

i86g Syd. Soc. Biennial Retrospect 3 The specific gravity 
of haemoglobin may by calculation be approximately esti- 
mated as I . 2 to 1 . 3. 1869-72 Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 352 
Hsenioglobin, Hsematoglobhi, this substance is the only 
colouring matter of the blood of vertebrate animals. Ibid. 
353 Hsemoglobin is the only ferruginous constituent of the 
blood-corpuscles. 1872 Huxley Phys. iii. 65 Called hsemo- 
globin from its leadily breaking up into globulin and 
haematin. 1876 tr. IFagner’s Gen. Pathol. 310 Htemoglobin 
. .or Hmmatoglobulin. .consists of an albumen and a colour- 
ing matter haematin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hoemoglobin . , is 
a colloid, but when combined with oxygen, as oxyhaemo- 
globin, crystallises accoiding to the rhombic system in 
plates, or prisms, or tetrahedra. .they are bluish red by 
transmitted light, scarlet by reflected light. 

Hence |l Hse'moglo'binEe'mia (-rmia) Path. [f. 
prec. and Gr. affia blood, after anmmia, etc.], the 
presence of free haemoglobin in the fluid part of the 
blood. Kee:moglo'biui'fexous a. [see -ferous], 
containing haemoglobin. Hseimoglobino'meter 
[see -meter], an instrument for measuring the 
quantity of haemoglobin in blood ; whence H»'nio- 
glo'biiio'inetry, the measurement of this. )| Hse - 
moglobiii.ti'i’ia (-iua'ria) Path. [Gr. ovpov urine], 
the presence of flee haemoglobin in the urine; 
whence H8B:moglo'bimiTic a., characterized by 
haemoglobinuiia. 

1883 ■\V. Roberts Urin. <5- Renal Dis. iy. (ed. 4) 162 note, 
The so-called ' Hasmoglobintemia ’ which precedes the 
change in the urine. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hsemoglobin- 
htemia, tlie condition in which hsemoglobin is diffused into 
the liquor sanguinis, as occurs in some cases of htemophilia. 
1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 329/2 The blood fluid is often 
provided with lisemoglobiniferous disks. 1883 Stirling tr. 
Landois' Hnm. Physiol. I. 26 The hsemoglobinometer of 
Gowers is used for the clinical estimation of htEmoglobin. 
x88']BrU. Med. Ji-nl. 9 July 80 Haemoglobinometry. 1866 
A. Flint Princ. Med. (1880) 923 A pathological condition 
of the blood stands in an immediate causative relation to 
the haemoglobinurta in this affection. 1893 A. Davidson 
Hygiene 4- Dis. Warm Clint. 181 Bilious hEemoglobinuric 
fever is met with in Madagascar, Mauritius . . and some 
parts of Italy. 

Haemoid (hrmoid), a.^HiEMATOiD a. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hamtoid, resembling blood. 
HseiU.olyTUph.Cht'ms'limf). Physiol. [f.HTEMO- 
-b Lymph.] The fluid, analogous to blood or lymph, 
in the body-cavity of some invertebrates. 

1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 432/1 In Eupo- 
lyzoa the ccelom is very capacious; it is occupied by a 
coagulable hatmolymph in which float cellular corpuscle.s. 

Hence Hra molympha-tio a., of or peitaining to 
hsemolymph, or to a circulatory system which is 
not differentiated into separate blood-vascular and 
lymphatic systems. 

Hsemometer (hrmp'mitar). [See H^emo- and 
-METER.] An instiument for measuring {a) the 
quantity of blood passing through a vessel in a 
given time ; {b) the pressure of the blood ( = hvet/io- 
dynamometer) ; or (c) the amount of htemoglobin 
in the blood {^hmioglobinotneter). 

187a Rutherford in Lancet 1 . 673 The Hmmometer. I give 
this name to an instrument invented by Ludwig and Dogiel 
. . The main object of the instrument is to measure the 
quantity of blood that flows through a vessel in a given 
time. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hceniometer, the same as H cento- 
dynamometer, 1887 Jml.R. Microsc. Soc. Ser. it. VII. 657 
Fleischl’s Hmmometer. .foi the estimation of hsemoglobin 
in the blood, is based on the colorimetric method. 
tHeemony (lumAni). [?f, Gr. ai>wv skilful, 
or alpdovio? blood-red.] Name given by Milton 
to an imaginary plant having supernatural virtues. 

1634 Milton Conms 638 He called it Hsemony, and gave 
It me.. as of sovran use ’Gainst all enchantments, mildew 
blast, or damp. Or ghastly Furies’ apparition. 

HsemophaBin (hJmqfrin). Chem. Alsohmma-, 
-phein. [mod. f. -f Gr. ^ai-ds dusky + -IN. 

The erroneous spelling hsema- follows F. he?na- 
phHm,'\ A brownish substance found in the blood 
in some cases of jaundice. 


184s G. E. Day tr. Simon’s Anim. Chem. 1 . 40 The ether 
takes up a certain amount of haemaphein associated with 
fat. 1863 Watts Dkt. Chem. III. i Hsemaphein, Blood- 
biown. 

Hence Hsemoplim'ic a., characteiized by or con- 
taining htemophtEin, 

1880 j. W. Legg Bile 249 Hmmaphaeic jaundice. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex.. Haemaphseic urine. 

II Haemopllilia(hfmtifrlia,hemt7-).jPq!//i. Rarely 
anglicized hsamophily (h/m^dili). [mod.L., f. 
Hzemo- -h Gi. affection. Cf. Ger. hamophilie, 
1828.] A constitutional (usually hereditary) ten- 
dency to bleeding, either spontaneously 01 from 
very slight injuiies; htemonhagic diathesis. 

1834 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (1874) 62 Haemophily 
appears to be often heieditaiy. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
123 Report on Haemophily. 1872 J. W. Legg {title) A 
Treatise on Haemophilia. 1879 Khory Princ. Med. 4 
Haemophilia is . . inherited almost exclusively by males, 
though capable of transmission through unaffected females. 

Hence Hsemophilic (-fidik) a., affected with 
hemophilia. 

1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 124 The haemophilic have for the 
most part a soft white translucent skin. 

II Hsemopho'bia (hfmofd“’bia) . Path. [mod.L., 
f. H.EMO- ■+■ -PHOBIA, after hydrophobia : see next.] 
Fear or horror at the sight of blood. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Haemophobous (hfmp-D^bas), a. rare. [f. 
mod.L. hsemophobtis, a. Gr. alpiocpb^os (Galen), 
f. af[xa blood + -cpolSos fearing.] Afraid of blood, 
averse to bloodletting. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vi. 188/1 Some haemo- 
phobous Physicians have falsly thought, that drinking cold 
water was a Remedy that might be substituted to Bleeding. 

Heemo'ptic, hem-, a., bad form of Hzemoptoio. 
1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II HEemoptoe (brmp’ptai?). Path. [A corrupt 
or erroneous med.L. form of same derivation as 
next.] = HiEMOPTYSis, 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Hsemoptysis, coiruptly also 
called Hsemoptosis, and Hiemoptoe. 1766 Amory Btincle 
IV. 283 It makes . .in the lungs, an hsemoptoe. 1772 Peucival 
in Pint. Trans. LXII. 462 The spring is . . celebrated _foi its 
efficacy in haemoptoes. 1777 Lightfoot /'Y orai Scotica II. 
661 It is also recommended to be taken internally, .for the 
haimoptoe. 1794-6 E. Darwin Z nwi. (i8oi)II. 13 That kind 
of consumption which is hereditary, and commences with 
slight repeated hsemoptoe. 1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 
212 H®moptysis, or htemoptoe. 

Hence Kwmoptoic (hmpptJ‘''ik) a., affected with, 
characterized by, or good for, hsmoptoe. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. vm. 267 Nettle. .1 think. . 
is good for haeraoptoick. .persons. 1862 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 
195 Quotidian hsemoptoic fever. 

II Keemoptysis (hfmp’ptisis). Path. [mod.L. 
f. H.®MO- -h nrvffts spitting, f. irTi 5 - 6 »v to spit.] 
Spitting of blood; expectoiation of blood, or of 
bloody mticus, etc., from the lungs or bronchi. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. i. xi. 46 Julian for his hae- 
moptysis or spitting of bloud, was cured by hony and pine 
Nuts taken from Bis Altar. 1799 Med. Jrnl W. 317 
Without, .removing pneumonia, or even hsemoptysis. 1849 
D. P, Thomson Introd. Meteorol. 20 Very subject to 
bronchial haemoptysis. 

Hence Hsemoptysic (hnnnpti’zik, hem-), K®- 
moptysical adjs., relating to or affected with 
hemoptysis. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 173 The 
hsmoptysical engorgement, .is only a lesser degree of the 
same affection. i886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hcemoptysic. 

Hsemorrhage, hemorrhage (hemoredg). 
Also 7-8 hmmorrage. [f. as Hzemoerhagy ; 
for the form of suffix, cf. -ante and -ancyf\ An 
escape of blood from the blood-vessels ; a flux of 
blood, either external or internal, due to rupture of 
a vessel ; bleeding, esp. when profuse or dangerous. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. iii xxii. 401 Outwardly it stops 
an Haemorrhage. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 327 
Profuse HaemoiTages fiom the Nose commonly resolve it. 
1873 E. J. Worboise Our New Home xviii. (1877) 284 
Taken very ill with hemorrhage of the lungs. 1880 Huxley 
Crayfish 38 It is likely to die rapidly from the ensuing 
haemorrhage. 

fig. 1862 S. Lucas Secielaria 210 We might have been 
mourning to this very hour a fatal political hemorrhage, 

KcBmorrhagic, hemo- (hemorse-dgik), a. 
[ad. Gr. aliioppayiK-is, f. alfxoppay'ia ; see HiEMOR- 
RHAGY and - 10 .] Belonging to, of the nature of, 
accompanied with, or produced by h£emorrhage. 

1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 37 Exciting an hemorrhagic 
action in the vessels. 1839 J. Tomes Dental Surg. 523 
The hemorrhagic tendency depends upon an abnormal 
state of the blood. 1881 R. Virchow va Nature No. 615. 
347 Wepfer, the celebrated discoverer of the hemorrhagic 
natuie of ordinary apoplexy. 

Hence Hromorrlia'gically adv., in a way charac- 
terized by haemorrhage. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 350 In the blood-vessels 
of hemoiThagically inflamed kidneys. 

t Hsemorrha'gious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. 
hsemorrhagia -f- -ous.] Affected with or of the 
nature of hmmorrhage. 

1733 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 39 The Patient’s 
Nose bleeds sevei-al Times in the Day, but tt is not heraor- 
rhagious, (i. e.) I suppose, he means it is a Dripping, but not 
a Flux of Blood. 
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t Hae’inorrliagy, hemo-. Obs. Forms: 6 
emorogie, 7 hemoragie, -rogy, hemeragie, he- 
morragie, -gy, heemorragy, hemorrliagie, 7-9 
hasmorrhagy, hemo-. Also in Lat. form hffl- 
morrhagia (in 7 heemor-, hsemorragia). [a, 
1 6th c. F. emorogze, hemorragie, ad. L. hmnior- 
rhagia (Pliny), a. Gr. atfioppayia, f. alpo- blood- 4- 
-payia, f. stem pay- of prjyvvvat to bieak, biTrst.] 
— HiEMOBEHAGE. 

[Some early forms represent med.L. eynoromgia (Matth. 
Silvaticus, 14S0) : C1400 Lctufrcinc's Ch'^irg. 15 1 If jjer 
folowe emorosogie, l^at is to seie, a greet flux of blood. 1562 
Bhlleyn Dial. Soarnes < 5 - Chir, 25 b, Amorrosage [eti. iS79i 
a moresage] or bleding.] 

1541 R. Copland Gjiydon-’s Quest. Chirttrg.^ Yf.. there 
folowe emorogie or to great flux of blode. 1597 Lown 
Chirurg'. (1634) 290 Hemeragie. .an issuing of the bloud in 
great aboundance. 1612 Woodall Atoy. TIArr'eWks (1633) 
171 They have stayed the Hemoragie or bleeding at the 
nose. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel. i. ii. v. i, Htemoragia, or 
bleeding at nose. 1670 Phil. Traits. XXII. 757 This 
Hsemorragia lasted above a day. 1717 J. Kcill Auiin. 
CEcon. (1738) 9 Observations of profuse Hmmonhagies of 
the Nose. 1838 J. Bell in Cooper's Stirg. Diet. 235 In 
the hemorrhagy of wounds, we cannot always find the artery. 

Hsemorrhe : see Haimoebhoid 2. 
Hsemorrlioid^, hemorrhoid (he-mSroid) ; 
usually in pi. Forms (pi.) : 4-5 emeraudes, 
emeroudis, 5 emerowdys, 6 em(e)rodes, emor- 
(r)oydes, (-ades), hemerrhoydes, 6-7 heme-, 
hemoroids, -oydes, 7 em(e)roda, emroids, hem- 
rods, -roids, hsemrods, hemorroids, hemorroda, 
8 heemorroids, hasmorhoids, 7- hsem-, hemor- 
rhoids. (See also Emeeods.) in Gr.-Lat. form 
hsemorrhoides (-rJ“-idfz), etc. [a. OF. emoroyde 
(13th c. in Godef. Suppl.), in i6th c. hemorrhdides 
(Pare), ad. L. hsetnorrhoida (Pliny), ad. Gr. atpLop- 
pols, accus. sing. af/to/)/)o/Sa,adj. ‘discharging hlood’, 
pi. alfioppoiSes (sc. q!)Aej 3 es) veins liable to discharge 
blood, bleeding piles ; deriv. of atp6ppo-os flowing 
with blood, f. atpo- blood- + -poos flowing. Cf. It. 
emmorroide, Sp. hemorroide, -ida.'] 

1 . pi. A disease characterized by tumours of the 
veins about the anus ; = Piles, q.v. Rarely sing. 
One of such tumours, a pile. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Slymi water and glewy . . hele)} emeroudis [evieroidas curat], 
a 1400, etc. [see Emerods]. 1533 Euvot Cast. Helthe (1341) 
30 a, The grene leaves [of Rosemary] bruysed doo stoppe 
the hemorroides. 1341 R. Copland Guydon’s Quest. Chirttrg. 
Q iij, Yf he hath nat had the emorroydes. 1332 Hulqet, 
Hemeroydes or pyles in the fundment. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 
1. V. 11 The roote . . healeth the inwarde Hemerrhoydes. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1638) 739 It is good also against 
the Hemioids and Piles. idi6 Surfl. & Markh. Country 
Panne 31 To stay the excessiue flux of the Hemotrhoids. 
1634 Harington Salerne’s Regim. 3 The Hemoroids and 
Fistula shall graeve him. 1631 Biggs New Disp. p 288 
Ulceis begotten of the hmmoirhoides. 1691 Ray Creation 
1. (R.), To give ease and relief in several pains and diseases, 
particularly in that of the internal hiemorrhoids. <11707 
Bp. Patrick Antoliog. (1839) 28 This brought upon me the 
hoeraaroides. 1872 F. G. Thomas Dis. Women (ed. 3) 123 
Painful htemorihoids. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 
3) I. 26 The formation of haemorrhoids as the result of 
sedentary occupations. 

t 2 . = Hsemorrhoidal veins. Obs. [So in F.] 

c 1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 289 Emoroides ben veines Jiat 
endijj in a mannes ers & ben .v. 1333 Elyot Cast. Helthe 

in. X. (R.), Hemorroides be vaynes in the foundement. 1341 
[see Hzcmorrhoidal 2]. 

3 . attrib. or as = HiEMOEBHOlDAL, 
x6ox Holland Plmy II. 170 They will stanch bloud, 
[if] it. - issue by the haemorrhoid veins, 
t HCeemorrhoid^. Obs. Also hasmorrlie, and 
in Lat. form hsemorrltois, -rh.us. [ad. L. hxvior- 
rliois, -idem (Pliny), a kind of poisonous serpent, 
a.Gr.alpoppois: etym. asinprec. The foims /tawo?'- 
7'/ie and -rhus go back upon med.L. hsc/uorrJimis 
(Du Cange), Gr. aip.bppoos,'} A serpent whose hite 
was fahled to cause nnstanchahle bleeding. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. x. (149s) 763 Emorois 
is a maner adder, and hath that name, for he suckyth the 
hlood of hym that he smyteth. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
150 A singular counterpoison . . against al serpents, but 
principally the Hemorrhoids and the Salamanders. 1608 
Topsell Serpents (1638) 731 Of the Hmmorrhe, This 
Serpent, .is called in Latine, Hxmorrhous, to signifie unto 
us the male, and Hxmorrhois, to signifie the female. 1627 
May Lucan ix. (1631) 814 In scaly folds the great He- 
morrhus lyes, 1633 SwAN Spec. M. (1670) 440 The wounds 
of the Hemorrhois procure unstanchable bleeding. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 126 The Hemorrhois, so called 
from the hemorrhages which its bite is said to produce. 

Hsemorrhoidal, hemo- (hemoroi-d al) ,a. [f. 

l-IiBMOEEHOlD 1 + -AL : cf. F. hhiorrhoidal (Pard).] 

1 . Path. Of or pertaining to lusmorrhoids. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. Summary 228 The hemor- 
rhoidal blood not putrid. 1827 Abernethy Surg. Whs. II. 
238 Successful in removing hemoirhoidal pcrescences by 
ligature. 1883 Lancet 26 Sept., Hemorrhoidal Disease, 
b. Affected with haemorrhoids, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xviii. 383 The statue 
of Christ, erected by his hemarroidall patient. 

2 . Anal. Applied to those arteries, veips, and 
nerves which are distributed to the rectum and 
adjacent parts. (In quot. 1541 as sb.) 
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1341 R. Copland Gvydon's Quest. Chirurg., Fyue 
braunches of veynes named Emorroides or Emorroid.Tlles. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. ni. Ixxxiii. 723 If blood abounds 
bleed the Hemorrhoidal veins. 183^-16 Todd Cyct. Aunt. 
I. 181/1 The_ hemoiThoidal nerves are directed principally, 
towai Js the inferior part of the rectum. 

Haemostatic, hemo- (hfmostte'tik, hem-), a. 
and sb. Also erron. hasma-, hema-. [mod. f. 
HiEMO- + Gr. ajariKos causing to stand, stopping. 
In mod.F. hima-, himostatique (Littre).] 

A. adj. Having the property of stopping hiemor- 
rhage ; styptic. 

1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Having the power or pro- 
perty of staunching or stopping a flow of blood, or hemor- 
rhage .. hemostatic. 1864 Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 54 On the 
hemostatic treatment of Cholera, Hemoirhage, Exhaus- 
tion, etc. 1883 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Sutg. (ed. 3) I. 
331 Hemostatic remedies become of less and less avail, the 
longer the blood flows. 

B. sb. A litemostatic agent ; a styptic. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hxmostatics, Medicines to 
stanch Blood. 1883-4 Med. Ann. 31/2 The ‘ puff ball ’. . 
a most powerful Hemostatic. 

Hsemosta'tics, hemo-. Also erron. h.yma-, 
liaema-, hema-. [See HvEMo- and Statics.] The 
hydrostatics of the blood; ‘the section of physiology 
which relates to the laws of the equilibrium of the 
blood in the vessels ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1733 S. Hales (title) Hymastaticks ; or, an Account of 
some Hydraulick and Hydrostatical Experiments, made 
on the Blood and Blood-vessels. i8o8 Young in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 12 Experiments contained in Hales’s 
haemastatics. 1834 Mayne Expos. Le.x., Hemostatics. 

Hsaredipety, Haereditary, Hseresie, etc.: 
see Here-. 

Haet, var. Hate Sc., an atom ; obs. Sc. f. Hot. 

H^ved, obs. form of Head. 

Haf, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 

Haf(e, haff, obs. forms of Have. 

Hafd(e, hafede, obs. ff. had, pa. t. of Have. 

Hafel, bad form of afell, pa. t. of Afalle 

a 1175 Coti. Horn. 221 pane stede pe se deofel of hafel. 

Hafeles, hafles, variants of Haveless, Obs. 

Haffet (hse-fet). Ac. and north, dial. Forms : 
6 halfet, Half bed, 6-7 baffat, 6- haffet, -it. [In 
1 6th c. halfhed, halfet-.— O^. healfhiafod the fore 
part of the head, the sinciput, ^Blfric Gram. 
ix. § 78.] The side of the head above and in 
front of tire ear ; the temple ; the cheek. 

1313 Douglas jEneis iv. xi. 107 Thow thi self thi halfettis 
als array With haly garland. Hid. ix. xiii, 67 Hys bos 
helm..Clynkandabowt hys halfheddis with a d yn. <21605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems .\xxv. 20 Hir curling loks.. 
About hir hevinly haffats hings. 1676 W. Row Conin. 
Blair’s Aiitobiog. xi. (1848) 343 Cuffed on both haffets. 
1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night 105 His lymrt haffets wear- 
ing thin an’ bare. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, With the 
hair hanging down your haffets in that guise. 1870 Ramsay 
Retnin. iii. (ed. 18) 59 Weather-beaten haffets. 

attrib. 1794 Borns Theniel Mensie's Mary, Hei haffet 
locks as brown's a berry. 

Hafflin, Sc. var. of Haleling. 

Haft (haft), Forms ; a. i hseft, 4- haft, 
5-6 hafte, (6 haughte). <8. 4 hefjie, 4-6 hefte, 
4- heft (7 heaft). [OE, h{gfi{e neut., handle, 
corresp. to OHG. hfli (MHG. hfie, G. heft neut.), 
MLG. hechte (Du. hecht, heft), ON. liepti OTeut. 
*haftjdP‘, f. root haf- Heave, or hat- Have ; app. 
tliat by which anything is taken hold of or grasped. 
(For OE. for i see Sievers Ags. Gr. § 89. 1. 1.)] 

1 . A handle ; esp. that of a cutting or piercing 
instrument, as a dagger, knife, sickle, etc. 

ciooq AIlfric Voc. in Wr.-Wfilcker Maxiubrinm, 

hasft and helfe. ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 272 gegnid ponne 
. . mid sticcan opbe mid hiefte. 1382 Wyclif Dent. xix. 5 
The axe fleeth the hoond, and the yren, slipt of fro the 
haft, smytith his freend. 2489 Caxton Faytes of A. \i. 
xxxix. 163 A croked yron well sharp and trenchaunt with 
a long hafte. 1353 Eden Decades 224 A long dager with 
a hafte of golde. 1690 Land, Gaz. No. 2323/4, 8 Knives 
and 8 Folks with Silver Hafts. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(1776) VII. 32 The shells of this animal resemble, .the haft 
of a razor. 2866 Laing Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 
41 One end. .was clearly inserted in a socket or haft. 

p. 13. .Seuyn Sag. (W.) 239 Under heft, and under bond. 
C1380 Sir Fcmmb. 791 Tak al-so myswerd..pe hefpe of 
hym dop greuaunce to my wounde wyde. 2483 Cath. Angl. 
179/2 An Hefte, manubrium, vianwtentum. 1331 Turner 
Herbal i, H vj b. To make knyffe heftes. a 1603 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems xxxii. 63 Baith heft and blead ar in 
5our hand, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Suffolk m. (1662) 73 
If the Heaft belonged to Walworth, the Blade,_ or point 
thereof at least, may be adjudged to Cavendish. 1878 
Browning Poets Croisic 113 Hilt and heft. 

t b. Phr. Loose in (he haft {fg.), unstable, un- 
reliable. To have other haft(s) in hand, to have 
other business to do, ‘ other fish to fry ’. Obs. 

C1325 Poem Times Edw. II. 362 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
359 Unnethe is im eny man that can eny craft That he 
ms a party los in the haft, c 1440 York Myst. xx. 76 Other 
haftis in hande haue we. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Suitees) 
159 For otheve haft in hand haue we. 

2 . Comb., as haft-makcr ; haft-pipe (see qviot.). 

ai66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 39s Binders, haft- 

makers, and sheath-makers. 2833 Byrne Handbk. for 
Artisan 441 Small tools are temporarily fixed by_ their 
tangs in a wooden handle to facilitate their presentation to 
the [giiiidlstone ; the handle is called a haft-piiic. 


Haft, Sc. vaik north, dial. Also heft, ?heff. 
[Goes app. with Haet 

1 . Fixed or established place of abode. 

1783 Forues Dominie Deposed Jif (Jam.) I did resolve to 
change the haft. iSiS Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii, ‘ Her bairn,’ 
she said, ‘ was her bairn, and she came to fetch her out of ill 
h.aft and warn- guiding ’. 

2 . Settled or accustomed pasture -ground. 

C1800 Young Ann. Agric. XXVII. 185 (Cheviots) The 
haunt which a sheep adopts, in the language of shepherds 
is called its liaft. 1823 Jamieson, Heff, an accustomed 
pasture.. The attachment of siieep to a particular pasture. 

Haft, sbf 7nidl. dial. [Origin uncertain : cf. 
prec.] An island in a pool. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 232 To see whether the Hafts or 
Islands in the pooles (upon which they build theii neasts) 
be prepared for them. 1^4 Bevv ick Brit. Bhds (1847) II. 210 
The owners of some of the fens and marshes in this kingdom 
..caused the little islets or hafts in those wastes, to be 
cleared of the leeds and rushes. 

Haft, z'.'- Also 5- heft. [f. Haet i-<^.t] 

1 . tracts. To fit with, or fix in, a haft or handle. 

c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode 11. Ixxxii. (i86gl 103 For to 
hafte ther-with hire raailettes. 1382 N. Licheueld tr. 
Casianheda’s Cong. E. hid. Ixxvi. 133 a, His Dagger and 
Rapyer .. were hafted with pure golde. 1691 Wood Aih. 
0 .xon. II. 528 A bone .. with which he said he would 
haft a knife. 1733 Parson.s in Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 380 
I used a wire halted in a glass tube. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 
307 Several show in an interesting manner how the stone 
celts 01 chisels.. were hafted. 

] 9 . cx^ys Piomp. Pam. 235/1 Helvyn or heftyn, manu- 
brio. 1483 Cath. Angl. 4S0/1 To Hefte or to make Heftis, 
manubt iare. 1871 Daily Tel. i Nov., By dint of the 
sharp edge of common sense strongly hefted with broad 
human and Christian sympathy. 

1 2 . To drive in up to the liaft. Obs, 7 air. 

_ 1383 Stanyhurst PEneis, etc. (Aib.) 143 This mye blade 
in thy body should bee with speediiies hafted. 

Hence Hafting vbl. sb., fitting with a haft. 

c 2440 Pf-omp. Pam. 232/1 Heftynge, nianubriacio. 
1338 Acc.St. John's Hasp., Caute}l>.,Pa.yd forhaftyng 
off the ij hand saw. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (165S) 
487 The hones of Sheep have also their use and employ- 
ment for the hafting of knifes. 2833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal II. 57 The sickle is ready for hafting. 

t Haft, Obs. [Known only from ifith c,, 
but peril. repi esenting an OE. type ^hreftiatt, corresp. 
to OS. haftbi, OHG. hafHn to remain fixed or 
fast, to stick, Ger. hafie7t (to be distinguished 
from the trans, OE. ha.fta7t=0^. hfiian, Goth. 
haftjan, OHG. heft an, Ger. heften to make fast, 
fix, etc.).] hitr. To use subtilty or deceit, to use 
shifts or dodges ; to haggle, cavil ; to avoid coming 
to the point, hold off, hang hack. 

2329 Horman Vulg. (1530) S viij, Haftynge, dolus 7nalus, 
2557 Tusser 100 Points Hush, lx, Spentle none but thyne 
owne, howsoeuer thou spende : nor haft not to god ward, 
for th.Tt he doth sende. 2600 Holiand Ltry x.xtii. xxxi.x. 
967 It was not expedient to lie off and haft any longer. 
2603 — Plutarch's Mor. 474 The tyiant, who put them off 
fiom day to day, and hafted with them so, as he g.ave them 
no audience, 2644 Bulmer Chh-ol, 161 One while hafting 
and wrankling, .another while praying and intreating. 

Hence f Halting vbl. sb., subtle dealing, dodging, 
cavilling, trickeiy ; holding off, hesitation, demur. 
Also attrib. in hafting fowl, question. Obs. 

2529 Horman Vulg. (1530) N iv. There is a haftynge 
poynt, or a false subtylte. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. yaj 
Craftynge and haftynge contryued is by me; I can dys- 
semble, I can bothe laughe and grone. Ibid. 1698 To vse 
suche haftynge and crafty wayes. 1349 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Eph. Pro!., Whan was there more haftyng 
and craftyng to scrape money to gether. 2363-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cauiila..a mocke: a scoffe; an bafung iiues- 
tion : a cauill. 1600 Holland Livy yj-j Why they loitered 
and made such hafting. x6og — A mm, Marcell. (N.) 
He grew enkindled, and without any fintlier hafting or 
holding off, delivered up all that was tlemaunded. 

np Sc. find north, dial. Also heft. 
[Goes npp. with Haft sb?- : origin uncertain ; a 
connexion suggests itself with G. hefleti to fasten, 
attach, OS, h{ftian to make fast : but sometimes 
there seems to be association with Haft w.t] 

1 . trans. To establish in a situation or place of 
residence, to locate, fix ; spec, to accustom (sheep, 
cattle) to a pasturage. 

2728 Ramsay Betty A- Kate iv. For simile times they e’er 
come back, Wha anes are heftic there. 2823 Mactaggart 
Gall. Kncycl. s.v., Aninmls are s.iitl to be hafted, when 
they live contented on str.mge pasture.s, when they have 
made a haunt. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle I. 26 , 1 ant wpn- 
derfully well hefted heie ; the people .are extiavagantly kind 
to me. 2893 Hesi op Northumb. Gloss, s.v.. To heft, to keep 
stock upon a certain pasture until .accustomed to go there, 
b. mtr. (for rejl.) To establish itself. 

272S ICamsay Gentle Sheph, r. ii, Ill-nature hefts in sauls 
that’s weak and poor. 2794 S. Young in Statist. Aic. 
Scott. XII. 86 Such attention .. as ought to be paid to 
sti-anger, or what is called hefting sheep. 

2 , t7-a7tsf. and fig. To set or plant firmly, fqf, root, 
establish, settle. 

1735 Guthrie's Trial 249 They heft their heart in their 
own honesty arid rcsoluttons, .and not in the blessed root 
ClirLst Jesus. 2818 Scott //xA Midi. xx.\ix. The root of 
the matter was mair deeply hafted in that wild mun-laud 
parish than in the Canongate of Edinburgh, 1824 — Red- 
gaunltet let. ix, It may be as well that Alan and you_ do 
not meet till he is hefted as it were to his new calling. 
2872 T)e Morgan Budget Paradoxes 20 It shows how» well 
hafted is the Royal Society’s claim. 
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Haffced (ha-fted),///. a. [f. Haft &.i + -eeI.] 
Having or fitted with a haft or handle. 

c 1440 Prainjy. Parv. 232/1 Heftyde, inamtbrtaius. 1570-6 
LA.MBARDE Permiih. Kent (1826) 366 A .shorte blacke hafted 
knife, like unto an olde halfpeny whitle. 1611 Cotgr., 
Manchc . helued. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 

176 A hafted-needle may prove a very useful instrument. 
1888 Bell Later Age of Stone 48 Turning up the soil with 
picks formed of a hafted stone. 

Hafter (haftai), sb?- [f. Haft z^.t + -eb h] 
One who makes hafts or handles for tools. 

1598 Floeio, Manicaiore. .s. sleeuer, a hafter, a handler. 
1831 J. Holland Manuf. Meial\, 261 This latter opinion 
was corroborated by the hafter. 1890 Daily News 24 
Sept. 2/6 Table-knife hafter. 

t Hafter, sb.^ Obs. [f. Haft + -eb'^.] A 
caviller, wrangler, haggler, dodger. 

1519 Horman Vjilg. 70 b, A ilaterynge hafter ]sedttlus 
captaior\ is soone espyed of a wyse man. Ihid. (1530) 
N vj, He is a hafter of kynde, est versuiise ingenitx 
homo. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2485 Fiom crafters and 
hafters I you forfende. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H ii, An 
hafter: a wrangler a cauiller, •viiiUiigaior. 1611 Cotgr., 
Tergiversateur, a flincher, . .hafter, dodger, paulterer. 

Hafue, Hafyr, obs. ff. Have, Haver. 

Hag (hreg), sbP Forms; a. 3-/ liegge, 6-7 
heg. 13 . 4-7 hagge, 6-8 hagg, 6- hag. [The form 
/le^ge is found once early in 13th c. ; once in 

14th ; otherwise the word is not known till the 
i6th c. Usually conjectured to be a shortened 
form of OE. hstgiesse, hivhlisse, hxgtes, -iis, hegks 
‘ fnry, witch, hag ’ = OHG. hagazissa, Jmgaztissa, 
hagzits, MHG. /tgrrt:, Ger. hexe, OLG. *hagaliissa, 
MIDn. kagJieiisse, Un. hecse (; — OTeut. *hagahts- 
jbn-'). 

This derivation suits the sense, hut the form-history is not 
clear, though an OE. ^htegge might peih. be analogous to 
OE. abbreviated names, simh as Ccadda, JElla, Nibbe, etc. 
(The ulterior etymology of OTeut. */£a£'ai}is;o«- is itself un- 
known.) The order of the senses is uncertain ; senses 4 and 
5 may not belong to this word.] 

1 . An evil spirit, dtemon, or infernal being, in 
female form : applied in early use to the Furies, 
Harpies, etc. of Gimco-Latin mythology; also to 
nialicions female spiites or ‘fairies’ of Teutonic 
mythology. Obs. or arch. 

1552 Huloet, Hegges or nyght furyes, or wytches like 
tmto old women, .which do sucke the bloude of children in 
the nyght, striges.. 1573 Tvvvne Mneid. xii. (R.), Your 
filthy foule.s, and hegges of Limbo low. 1573-80 Baret 
Alv. H 339 A Heg, or fairie, a witch that cliangeth the 
fauour of children, stri.v. 1581 J, Studley tr. Seneca's 
Hercules CEteeus 204 b, After ruin made Of goblin, hegge, 
or dfe. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, ccliv, The 
Grisly Hagge, With knotted Scorpions. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. III. vii, Noontide hag, or goblin grim. 

't*ta. Applied to manes or shades of the departed, 
ghosts, hobgohlins, and other terrors of the night. 

1538 Elvot Diet,, Lartta, a .spyrite whiche apperethe in 
the nyght tyme. Some do call it a hegge, some a goblyn. 
rt 1557 Mrs. M. Basset tr. More's Treat. Passiou'Wks, 1397/2 
Lyke slirycke owles and liegges, lyke backes, howletles.. 
byrdes of the hellye lake. 1563 B. Googe Egloges iv. (Arb.)44 
What soeucr thou art,.Ghoost, Flagge, a Fende of Hell. 

1566 Adlington Aptdeiusi Doest thou liue here (O Socrates) 
as a ghost or hegge to our great shame and ignomie? 

1567 Dbant Horace, Epist. 11. i. (R.), The goddes above are 
calm’d with verse, with verse the hagges of hell [carmine 
manes]. 1634 Milton Comns 434 Blue meagre hag, or 
stubborn unlaid ghost. 

c. The nightmare. Obs. 

1632 tr. Bratel's Praxis Med. 50 In the Hag or Mare, .is 
no con[v]ulsion, as is in the falling sicknesse. 1696 Aubrey 
Misc. (17215 147 It is to prevent the NigliL-Mare (viz.) the 
Flag from riding their Horses. 

T d. Jig. Am object of terror, a ' bogey Ohs. 
s6xj. Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. viii. § 59 That the Popes 
Guise was no such deadly and dreadfull Hagge, as in 
former times they deemed it. 

2 . A woman supposed to have dealings with Satan 
and the infernal w'oiid ; a witch ; sometimes, an 
infernally wicked woman. Now associated with 3. 

1587 Mirr. Mag., Forre.x ili. That hatefull hellish hagge 
of ugly hue. 15^ Spenser F . Q . i. rlii. 46 A loathly, 
wrinckled hag, ill favoured, old. 1591 Shaks. 1 Hen.^ VJ, 
III. ii. 52 Foule Fiend of France, and Hag of all despight. 
1605 — Macb. IV. i. 48 How now you secret, black, and mid- 
night Hags'! 1654 Whitlock Zootomia The Poets., 
made the Hag Cuces Sister to /Esculapius. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 266 f 2 One of those Hags of Hell whom we 
call Bawds. ' 1728 YopNG Lme Fame iir. (1757) loi As 
hunted hags, who, while the dogs pursue, Renounce their 
four legs, and start up on two. 1816 Scott Bl. Dinar f\\. 
On this moor she used to hold her revels with her sister 
hags. 1833 Ht. M artinea-o Chinamon 15- P. iv. 66 The dull 
roar of the distant sea spoke of hags riding the blast. 

3 . An ugly, repulsive old woman: often with 
in^licalion of viciousness or maliciousness. 

(The place of the first two quots. is doubtful.) 

1377 Lange. P. PI. B. v. igi With two blered eyghen as 
a blynde hagge. i6k Shaks. Wint. T. 11. iii. 108 A grosse 
Hagge: And Lozell, thou art Avoithy to be bang’d, That 
wilt not stay her Tongue, a 1711 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 481 The Hagg, who by Cosmeticks smear’d, Fair 
at first sight appear’d. 1713 Steele Englishm, No. 40. 261 
Oppression makes handsome Women Hags ante diem. 
rygi Cowter Odyss. xvjii. 33 Like an old hag CoIIied with 
chimney-smutch ! 1834 Lytton Pompeii in. ix, Perhaps in 
no country are there seen so many hags as in Italy. 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt (1868) 19, ‘ I am a h^ she said . , 
‘ an ugly old woman who happens to be his mother 


b. fig. Applied to personifications of evil or of 
vice. (The place of the first quot. is uncertain.') 

<zi225 Auer. R. 216 |>e seoue moder sunnen . . and of 
hwuche mesteres bso like men serueS . . Jjet habbeS iwiued 

0 |)eos seouen heggen. 1S77 tr. Biillinger s Decades (1592) 
165 Illfauoured enuie, vgly hagge. 1830 Tennyson Poems 
124 Shall the hag Evil die with child of Good ? 

f G. iransf. Applied opprohriously to a man. 
(Skelton’s use is uncertain.) Obs, 

£11529 Skelton Die. Albany 295 For thou can not but 
brag, Lyke a Scottyshe hag: Adue nowe, sir Wiig wrag. 
(£1529 — Col. Clout SI My name ys Colyn Clowte, And [I] 
purpose to shake owte All my Connyng Bagge, Lyke A 
clarkely hagge. 1565 Golding Ovids Met, iv. (1593). 80 
That old hag [Silenus] that with a staffe his staggring 
limmes doth stay. 1587 — De Mornay xiv. 221 Giue to 
tlie oldest Hag that is the same eies that he had when he 
was yoong. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair's Antobiog. xii. 
(1848) 492 Me who am an old hag that must shortly die. 

Here perhaps belongs the following : 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Mtsc. (Malh.) I. 357 Than 
was all the rahle of the shippe, hag, tag, and rag called to 
the reckeninge. 

4 . a. A kind of light said to appear at night on 
liorses’ manes and men’s hair. Obs. b. dial. A 
white mist usually accompanying frost. 

1530 Palsgr. 2.1&/Z Hagge, a flame of fyre that shynetli 
by night, fnrolle. 1656 T. White Peripat. Inst. 149 
Flamvue lambentes (or those we call Haggs) are made of. 
Sweat or some other Vapour issuing out of the Head. 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hag, . . a white mist, similar 
to dag. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hag, mist. ‘ Frost 
hag ’, frost haze. 

5 . A cyclostomous fisli {Myxine gluiinosd) allied 
to the lamprey, having an eel-like form, and living 
pavasitically upon other fishes. Also liagjish. 

1611 Cotgr., Pirot, the Pirol, or Hag-fish ; a kind of 
long shell-fish. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Hag, a par- 
ticular sort of fish, of an eel-shape. .It is of so gelatinous a 
nature, that when placed in a vessel of sea-water it soon 
tmns it to glue. 1835 Kirby Blab. 4- Inst. Anim. II. xxi. 
373 Those extraoidinary animals, the hag and the lamprey. 
i88r Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 146 This destniction [of a 
Haddock] is sometimes accomplished by a single Hag, but 
as many as twenty have been found in the body of a single 
fish. 1884 Longm. Mag. Mar. 525 The majority of the fish 
caught are totally destroyed by hag-fish. 

6. altrib. and Comb., (chiefly from 2 ) as hag- 
advocate, -Jinder, -seed, -■milch', hag-born, -steered 
adjs.; hag-like vA't.\ Fag-fish (see 5) ; hag-stone, 
hag’s teeth (see quots.); hag-track =F airy-eing. 

1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft Ded. (1720) 17 The 
odiou.s Names of *Hag-Advocates. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. 
ii, 283 The Son, that she did littourheere, A frekelld whelpe, 
'liag-borne. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. 11. ii, That do 

1 promise, or I am no good *]iag-finder. 1634 Randolph 
Muses' Looking-Glass i. iii, Her uukemb’d hair, Dress’d 
up with cobwebs, made her '*haglike stare. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. I. ii. 365 *Hag-seed, hence. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss. Superstitions 57 A stone with a hole in it, hung at 
the bed's head, will prevent the night-mare ; it is therefore 
called a *liag-stone. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bJe., *Hag's 
teeth, those paits of a matting or pointing interwoven with 
the rest in an irregular manner, so as to spoil the uniformity, 
1858 Murray's Hand-bh. Kent Introd. 32 ‘ Fairy rings 
sometimes called ‘ *hag-track.s.’. a 1658 Cleveland Agst. 
A le V, May some old *Hag-witch get astride Thy Bung, as 
if she meant to ride. 

Hag, sb.'^ north, dial. Also 6-^ hagg. [perh. 
a. ON. hagi, Sw. hage enclosed field, pasture; 
cognate with OE. happ. m., enclosure, place fenced 
in, MDu. hdghe m. and f., hedge, enclosure, 
thicket of underwood, Du. haag f., hedge, enclo- 
sure, MHG. hagen, hage m., thicket. Cf. Haw 
+ 1 . (?) A hedge. Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wallace xi. zr Hagis, alais, be lauboiir 
that was thar, [werel Fuljeit aud spilt. 

2 . A wooded enclosure ; a coppice or copse. 

1589 Will of Comiivhat (Somerset Ho.), One close . . ad- 
ioyning to one hagg of my maisters called Cock crawe . . 
& the lytle hagg. 1600 Fairfax Tasso viii. xli. 150 He led 
me oner holts and hags. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., 
i/ogr, hanging-woods; or woods in general. 1825 Brockett 
N, C. Gloss., Hag,.. a. wood into which cattle are admitted. 
1847-78 Halliw. S.V., The park at Auckland Castle was 
formerly called the Hag. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hag, an en- 
closure, a wood. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss,, Hag, (Central) a 
woody place in termixed with grass land ; (East) a wooded bill. 
HELg, sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. Also hagg. [Of 
Norse origin : cf. ON. hpgg ( '.—*haggw-), cutting 
blow or stroke, also a hewing-down of trees, hpgg- 
skSgr, ‘ hag-shaw ’, wood of felled trees ; f. 
hpggva to hew, Hagw.i (ON. g is regularly repr. 
by a in Eng. : cf. Addle 

1 . A cutting, hewing, or felling. (See quots.) 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hag, one cutting of a certain quantity 

of wood. 1845 H. Fraser Statist. Acc. Scotl. VII, ii. 505 
At each hagg or felling . . these . . may produce the sum of 
;^gcioo. Ibid. 520 The value of each hagg or cutting of the 
woods, .amounts t0;£826o. 

2 . The stump of a tree left- after felling. Also 
hagsnare. 

1615 W, Lawson Orch, Card. in. xi. (1668) 33 , 1 see a 
number of Hags, where, out of one root, you shall see three 
or four, pretty Oaks, or Ashes straight and tall. 1796 W. 
Marshall Yorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss., Hagsnare, a stool or stub 
off which coppice-wood has been cut. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss,, Hagsnare. 

3 . A portion of a wood marked off for cutting ; 
hence, a lot of felled wood, such as is used for fviel. 

1796 Statist, Acc. Scotl,, Dunbartonsh. XVII. 244 (Jam.) 


They [the oak woods] are of such extent as to admit of 
their being propeily divided into 20 separate hags or parts, 
one of which may be cut every year. xZa-^Edinb. Evening 
Courant 26 Mar. (Jam.) To be exposed for sale by public 
roup — a hag of wood, consisting of oak, beech, and biich, 
all in one lot. 1814 .Scott Wav. x, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hag . . was simply a portion of oak copse 
which was to be felled that day. 1823 Jamieson, Hag. .5. 
The lesser branches used for fire-wood, after the trees are 
felled for carpenter-work. 1847-78 [see 4]. 

4 . Comb., as hag-house, ? a place for storing 
firewood ; hag-path, ? a path through a copse ; 
hagsnare (see 2) ; hag-staff (see quot.) ; hag- 
wood, ‘ a copse wood fitted for having a regular 
cutting of trees in it’ (Jam.). 

1733 List Chambers in College of Ed'inh. in Sir A. Grant 
Univ. Edhib. (1883) II. 192 The Hagg House. Mr. Daw- 
son, Coal-seller. 1816 R. Kerr Agric. Surv. Berwicksh. 
334 (Ja.m.) Remains of ancient oak forests .. which have 
grown into a kind of copse, or what is termed in Scotland 
hag woods. 1847-78 Halliw., Hag, . .when a set of work- 
men undertake to fell a wood, they divide it into equal 
portions by cutting off a rod called a hag-stafif, three or four 
feet from the ground, to mark the divisions, each of which 
is called a hag. 1887 N. cj- Q. 7th Ser. III. 197 In War- 
vyickshire the rods which maik the houndaiy of a fall of 
timber are called hagg-staffs. 1889 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 
826 The poacher, .will at evening pass under the wood and 
down by the ‘ hag ’path. 

Hag, sb.^ Sc. ■sxtA north, dial. Also hagg. [Cf. 
ON. hpgg {:—*/iaggw-), in Ihe sense ‘cut-like gap 
or ravine in a mountain f. hpggva : see prec., and 
Hag zi.i] 

'[ 1 . A break, gap, or chasm (in a crag or cliff). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 9886 pi castel . . it es hei sett a-pon pe 
crag, Grai and hard, wit-vten hag [Gott. hagg]. [Cf. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Hag, a rock or cliff. ‘Built on the face of 
the hag.’ Old local statement.] 

2 . ‘ Moss-ground that has formerly been broken 
up ; a pit or break in a moss i. e. marsh or bog 
(Jam.). Used in two opposite senses ; a. Apiece 
of soft bog, esp. in a moor or morass. 

1662 Dugdale Hist. Imhanking d\v. 292/2 {tvanz. Peram- 
bulation of Wigenhale, Nojfolk 13 tien. IV, 1411) All the 
warp should be thrown into the Common wayes to fill up 
haggs and lakes. 1724 Ram.say Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. 79 The 
wind's drifting hail and sna’ O’er frozen hags, like a’ foot ba’. 
1787 Burns Samson’s Elegy 55 Owre many a weary hag he 
limpit. 1820 Monast. xxiii, T’o assist his companion to 
cross the black intervals of quaking bog, called in the Scottish 
dialect hags, by which the firmer parts of the morass were 
intersected. 1864 J. Brown Jeems 15 You slip hack, you 
tumble into a moss-hagg. i886 Stevenson Kidnapped xiv, 
I. .had to stop, .and drink the peaty water out of the hags. 

b. One of the turfy or heathery spots of firmer 
ground which rise oul of a peal bog. 

1805 Scott Last Minstr. iv. v, A small and shaggy nag, 
That through a bog, fi om hag to hag, Could bound like any 
Billhope slag. 1861 Whyte Melville Tilbury Nogo 346 
The moss or bog being very soft and treacherous, and the 
little knolls of soft ground — Scolticfe, hags— being at that 
exact distance apart which tempted the ambitious sports- 
man to a leap, not always a successful one. 1892 H. Hut- 
chinson Fairivay Isl, 241 Beside a large hag of heather. 

3 . The vertical or overhanging margin of a peat- 
cutting; the shelving margin of a stream. 

*893 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss., Hag, Peat-hag, or 
Moss-hag, a projecting mass of peat forming an escarpment 
on a peat moor, or the peat on high moors left by edges 
of water gutters. These hags form miniature ravines on 
the surface. Mod. Sc. {Roxb.), There will he trout Ij'ing 
under the hag there. 

Hag, j/i .5 dial. [Cf. Hag v.'l sense 3 b.] 

1887 A’. Cheshire Gloss,, Hag, a task . . to work by hag= 
by task, by the piece, instead of by the day or the week. 
Ibid., Hag-master, the overseer who apportions out the 
‘ hag-work '. 

Hag, j/i.G : see FIag-boat. 

Hag, v^ north, dial. Also 5-7 hagge. [a. ON. 
hpggva ( :—*haggwan :— OTeut. ^hauwan') to strike 
or smile with a sharp weapon, to hack, = OE. 
Mawan, to Hew : cf. ITao sIk", FIagwokm.] trans. 
To cut, hew, chop ; =FIaokz '.1 i. Also absol. or 
inir. 

C1400 Desir. Troy 10022 pai..hurlitl)urgh the hard maile, 
hagget the lere. 1611 Cotgr., Degrader vne forest, to 
h^SgC) or fell it all downe. 1727 Walker Pededs Lifie in 
Biogr. Scot. 489 (Jam.) They are hashing and bagging 
them down, and their blood is running down like water. 
i8n Wii.LAN W. Riding Yorksh. Gloss., Hag, to cut and 
shape with an axe. 1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 39S 
Spine ‘ bagged ' the coal breaking it in fragments with 
pickaxes. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss-hags xxv. igz Like 
a man bagging hard wood with a blunt axe. 

Flence Hagged Jpl, a . ; Hagging vhl. sb. 

1825 Celebrated Trials V. 362 She drew a pistol, with a 
new hagged flint from her pocket. 1893 Stevenson Cairi- 
ona 165 That he should have a hand in hagging and hashing 
at Christ’s Kirk. 

Hag, v:i Oh. exc. dial. [In sense i, f. FIag j^. 1 ; 
senses 2-4 may be of different origin.] 

Jl. trans. To torment or terrify as a hag; to 
trouble as the nightmare. Obs. 

iS98_DRAvroN Heroic. Ef. Wks. (1748) 108, I would hag 
her nightly in her bed, And on her oreast lie like a lump 
of lead. 1662 Ogilby King’s Coronation 8, I Sorc'ry use, 
and hag Men in their Beds. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 20 
That makes ’em in the dark see Visions, And hag them- 
selves with Apparitions. C1700 Watts Horx Lyr. ii. To 
Discontented 40 Haunted and hagg’d lyhere’er she roves. 
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HAGGARDLY. 


2 . To incite, urge ; to ‘ egg ’ o/i. Now Mai. 

1587 M. Grove .J- //y)/. (1S7S) Sg Hope doth hag 

me to encline with pen once for to paynt The staggering 
staffe whereby I stay. i88r LeicestersJi. Gloss., Plagg. .to 
incite urge ; instigate. ‘ Doon^t ye hagg him on.’ 

3. To fatigue, tire out, ‘ fog Now dial. 

1674 R. Godfrey hij. ij. Ab. Physick 1S4 Nature is not 
only even jaded, and hag’d, but likewise for the future 
adinonisht. 1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv. xiv, Hagged out 
with what had happened to her in the day. 1766 Uodsley's 
Poets V. 2gi The toilsome employments of mother and 
wife, Had hag’d the poor woman half out of her life. 1828 
Craveis Dial, s.v., ‘ Tse fair hagged oif my legs.’ 1854 
Baker Idorlhaviptoush. Gloss., llagg, to fatigue, to weary, 
b. To overwork and underpay, to ‘ sweat 
1891 Labour Conwussion Gloss., Hag principle, term 
used to denote the system under which a skilled miner 
employs an unskilled man, paying him, say, per day, 
when, possibly, he might have earned 7J. or 8r. if working 
for himself. This process is called hagging. Crudely put, 
the hag principle is the ‘sweating system 
f 4 . intr. To go wearily. Ohs. 
uj;763 Byrom Poems (1773) I. 11 We hagg’d along the 
solitary Road. 

Hag., the stem of Hag a.l in Comb. (cf. Hack-); 
liag-clog, hag-stock, a block of wood or stump 
on which firewood is chopped. In quot. 1 596,7?^. 

1596 SerHingviaiC s Comport (1&68) 116 The chine of Beefe, 
the hugstocke to these Carpenters, was hewen and squared 
into diners parcels. 1828 Craven Dial, Hag-clog, a chop- 
ping block. 1894 Crockett Raiders agi The hag-clog 
where we cut the branches and wood into billets. Mod, 
(Furness phrase) ‘ As dull as a hagstock.’ 

Hag, hagg, var. of Hake 4 ^ fire-arm. 
Hag-a-bag, obs. var. of Huckaback. 
Hagabtisyar, obs. f. Hakqdebdsieb. 
t Hagan. Ohs. A sort of fishing-net. 

1630 Dude's Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 78 That no 
Peter-inan do fish with any Hagan or Smelt N et below 
London Biidge, at any Time of the Year. 

Hagard, obs. form of Haggard. 
t Hagaren, a. Obs. Enon. for hegiran, of or 
pertaining to the Hegira. 

1614 Selden Titles lion. 163 The New Moon of tlieir 
first Month Mticharam . .m this Hagaren yeer-.was the 
third day after the true Coniunction or Change. 

Hagarene (hmgarrn). [ad. L. Agaren-us, f. 
Agar, Hagar.] A reputed descendant of Hagar 
the concubine of Abraham and mother of Ishmael ; 
all Arab, a Saracen. Also applied in a transferred 
sense (from Gal. iv. 22-31) : see quots. 

IS 35 CovEEDALE Ps. lxxxii[i]. 6 The tabernacles of the 
Edomite.s and Ismaelites, the Moabites and Hagarenes. 
rtisga H. Smith Arrow agsi. Atheists (1637I 46 The 
Grecians of spite are wont to call the Saracens, Agarens : 
for that they came not of Sara, but of Agar, a 1626 Bp, 
Andrewes in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xlvii. g The 
Hagarins, the Turks, and Ishmaelites. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav, 152 Mahomet was by birth an Arabian . . a Saracen 
(or lather of discent from Ismael sonne of Hagar, and so a 
Hagaren). 1854 Milman Lat. Chr. II. 395 The usual 
appellation of the Saracens by the Pope is Hagai enes, .sons 
of fornication and wrath. 1856 Spurgeon Serin. II. 132 Ye 
Hagarenes 1 Ye cereraonialists 1 Ye hypocrites I 
Haga3(e, obs. forms of Haggis. 

Hagberry (hm'gberi). Also hack-, heck-, 
heg-berry. [Of Norse origin : Da. hmgge-bmr, 
Nonv, hegge-blir, Sw. hUgg-bdr and hdgg, ON. 
heggr.'\ A northern name of th e bird-cherry. Primus 
Padus. b. Also a less usual synonym of the 
American Hackbeeet. 

1397 Geraede Aerial 1322 Birds Cherrie in Westmer- 
land. .called Hegberrie tree. 1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. 
253 Bird-Cherry Anglis ; Hag-herries Scotis. 1704 Staiist. 
Acc. Perthsh, IX. 239 (Jam.) On the banks of the Lunan, 
there is a shrub here called the hack-herry (prtinns padus) 
that carries beautiful flowers, which are succeeded by a 
cluster of fine blackberries. i8t8 Scott Let. to Laidlaw 
Mar. in Lockhart, I shall send , , also some Hag-berries. 1823 
BHOCKETTAf. C. Gloss., Heck-berry, ik^hhildtxexry. 1842 _G. 
Turnbull in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 7 By its 
side the hagherry grew. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Plag-berry, the fruit of the bird cherry. . . See Egg-berry 
another form of the word. 1879-86 Britten & Holland, 
pvie-hackberry,^o&t. Borders, (iumh., Westm, ; add.Roxb., 
Dumf., Peith ; hag-herry Scotland generally, Cumb., 
Westm., N. Lancash., Yorksh. ; heckherry, Cumh., Yorksh. ; 
hegberry, Cumb. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmcre 3 
Masses of the white heckherry or bird-cherry. 
Hag-boat. Rarely hag. [Origin unknown : cf. 
Heck-boat.] A kind of vessel formerly used both 
as a man-of-war, and in the timber and coal trade; 
latterly ‘ a clincher-built boat with covered fore- 
sheets and one mast with a trysail ’ (Smyth). 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crenu, HagbocU, a huge Vessel 
for Bulk and Length, Built chiefly to fetch great Masts, etc. 
1707 Loud. Gas. No. 4329/6 The Mary Haghoat, English- 
built, Buithen about 350 Tons, 8 Guns. 1711 Ibid. No. 
4906/2, 1 met .. a French Ship of Thirty-six Guns, a Hag- 
boat of Twenty-four. 1723 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. (1748) 
II. 144 The Ships that bring them [coals], Cats, and Hags, 
or Hag-hoats, Fly-boats, and the like. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) G gb. Hag-boats and pinks approach 
the figure of cats, the former being a little broader in the 
stern. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Hag-boat, see Heck- 
boat. Heck-boat, the old term for pinks, 

Hagbolt : see Haokbolt. 

Hagbush, -but(t, ohs.ff. Hackbitsii, Hackbut. 
Hagdeu, bagdown. local. A name of the 
Greater Shearwater, Puffinus major', =IIackbolt. 


1843 in Yanell Hist, Birds HI. 506 Nor could I asceitain 
that a Gi eater She.irwater was evei shot . . They are com- 
monly known by the name of Hagdowns. 1878 W. A. 
Andrews Log of Nautilus 79 Plenty of Mother Carey’s 
chickens, hagdens, 'and marble-lieaders. 1883 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 212 Greater Shearwater. . Hackbolt 
(Scilly I.slands), Hagdown (Dungarvau, Isle of Man.) 
Hage, liage, obsolete forms of Awis. 

Hagese, -eys, obs. ff. Haggis. 

II Haggadall (haga-da). Also Hagada(li, 
Agadah. [Rabbinical Heb. man (fiist in Talmud) 
tale esp. ' edifying tale or story f. n'nn higgJd 
to make clear, declare, tell, Hiphil of *323 nagaii 
to be in front, to be in sight, to be clear or maiiilest. 
The Heb. pi. hagga'doth occurs in Kng. use.] 

A legend, anecdote, parable, or the like, intro- 
duced in the Talmud to illustrate a point of the Law; 
hence, the legendary element of the Talmud, as 
distinguished from the Halachah. 

1836 Etheridge Jems, li Tiberias 182 Hagada is not 
law, but it serves to illustrate law. i874L)cutsch Rem. 17 
‘Haggadall .wasonIya‘saying', a thing without authority, 
a play of fancy, an allegory, a parable, a tale, that pointed 
a moral and illustrated a question. 1883 Eiicycl. Brit. 
XVI. 285/1 This Httggadah or Agadahsims.'s, considerably 
both in nature and form. 

Haggaday (hae-gad^*). local. Also 5 hagin-, 
haguday, g hagady. A kind of door-latch : see 
quot. 1S77. 

ri47S VPc. in Wr. -Whicker n8/2a Hoc manutentum, a 
haginday. 1483 Cath. Angl. i&gli An Haguday, I’cctes. 
1610 Louth (Line.) Ch. Acc. HI. 196 (N. W. Line. Gloss.) 
To John Flower for hespes. .a sneck, a haggaday, a catch 
and a Ringe for the west gate, ijx. \}d. 1847-78 Halliw., 
Haggaday, a kind of wooden latch for a door. Yorksh. 
1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., A haggaday is frequently put 
upon a cottage door, on the inside, without anything pro- 
jecting outwards by which it may be lifted. A little slit is 
made in the door, and the latch can only be raised by 
inserting therein a nail or slip of metal. 

Haggadic (hag£e-dik,-a-dik),«. AlsoHagadic, 
Agadig. [f. Haggadah -h -IC.3 Of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of Haggadah. So Hagga-dical a. 

1866 Kitto’s Cycl. Bibl. Lit. JII. 167 The Homiletic or 
Hagadic Exegesis. The desi^ of this branch of the 
Midrnsh or exposition is to edify the people of Israel in 
their most holy faith. i88x W. R. Smith Old Test, in fciu, 
Ch. vi. 33 A text encumbered with Haggadic additions. 
1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig, Kmrwl. III. 2298 A feature 
of this Targum [Job] is its Haggadical character. 

Haggadist (haga’dist). [f. as prec. -h-iST.] 
A writer of Haggadoth ; one versed in the 
Haggadah, or Haggadic method. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. 1 . 316 A Hagadist, or one who 
dwelt on allegory, legend and historical story more than 
on the legal precedents of the Halacha. i^i tr. Didon's 
Jesus Chtisi I. 200 Jesus did not give the impression of a 
scribe, a doctor, or a Haggadist , . but of a prophet. 

Hence Haggadi-stio a., of, pertaining to, or 
cliaracterislic of the Haggadists. 

1836 Etheridge Jems, ^ Tiberias 428 The genera] tone 
of Jewish preaching jn the Middle Ages was not so haga- 
distic as it had been in the East. 1882 'Sh'e.v.KV. EarlyChr. 
I. 288 That Hagadistic school of Jewish exegesis. 

Haggard (hse'ga-id), rAl Also -art. [cf. ON. 
Iieygarhr stack-yard, f. hey hay ■¥ garbr Gaeth.] 
In Ireland and Isle of Man : A stack-yard. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 11 . 44/2 All 
such comes as they had in their haggards, c 1643 Howell 
Lett. II. xxiv, When the Barn was full any one might 
thresh in the haggard. 1749 Mrs. Delany Life c 5 - Com, 
(1861) II. sir We saw great quantitie.s of new corn in the 
haggards as we came along through Staffordshire. 1848 
Act II ij- 12 Fict,c.6g §2 The malicious burning of houses, 
barms, haggards, com, or other articles or effects. 1894 
Hall Caine hlanxman 107 She could see the barley stack 
growing in the haggard. 

Haggard (hm’gaid), sb.^ [Absolute use of 

Haggard a . r.] 

1 . A wild (female) hawk caught when in her adult 
plumage. (With some, in i^-iStli c. = peregrine 
falcon .) 

1367 T'urberv. Epitaphs, etc, 15 b, Line like a haggard 
still therefore, And for no luring care. 1S99 Siiaks. Much 
Ado HI. i. 36 Her spirits are as coy and wiTde, As Haggerds 
of the rocke. 1607 Lingua lu v. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 379 
A wondrous flight Of falcons, haggards, hohijies, terselets, 
Lanards and goshawks. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 139 
The falcon, the falcon gentle, and the haggard, are made 
distinct Species, whereas they form only one. 1828 Sir J S. 
Sebright Obseru. Hawking 32 The older hawks are called 
haggards : it is these that ornithologists have mistaken for 
a distinct species, calling it the Peregrine Falcon. 

+ b. fig. A wild and intractable person (at first, 
a female) ; one not to be captured. Obs. 

1379 Lyly Eupliues (Jsxbii 74 That if she should yeekle 
at the first assault, he would thinke hir a light huswife : if 
she should reiect him scornfully, a very haggard. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. iv. ii, 39, I wil be married to a wealthy 
Widdow. .which hath as long lou’d me. As I haue lou’d 
this proud disdainful Haggard. 1680 Ld. Falkland Hist. 
Edw. II, 67 Their first Act sends Baldock the Lord Chan- 
cellour to Newgate, a fit Cage for such a Haggard. 

2 . Comb. Haggard-tercel', haggard-like, -wise 
1367 Turbf.rv. Epitaphs, etc. 113 b. That Haggard wise 

doth loue to Hue. 1593 Nashe Christ’s T. C1613) 182 Though 
Christ, .hold out neuer so moouing lures vnto vs, all of them 
(Haggard-like) wee will turne tayle to. c 1620 Ro.tb. Ball. 
VII. 423 Haggard like, she me abus’d, another taken, and 


I refus'd. 1727 Bradley luim. Diet,, Hawk, 'I'ho Male of 
a Haggard, the Haggard-Tassel. 

t Haggard, sbli Obs. [? f. Hag j/a' afler such 
words as laggard, dotard, etc.] A hag, a Avitch. 

1658 ti. Porta's Nat. Mag. vm. xiv. 232 So childien 
oftentimes effasciiiate themselves, when tlieir jiaieiits at- 
tribute it to h.iggaidb and wilehcs. 1668 Eiiileldce She 
would if she could ill i, I protest yonder comes the old 
haggard. 1715 tr. C'tcss D'. I noli' H 'ks. 614 She heard the 
Voice of a hlan, and soon after saw an old Haggaid. 

Haggard (hte'gtud), a. Also (> liaggarde, 
haggred, 6-/ Haggart, 6 S liagard, bagger (e)d, 
[Cf. F. hagard, ‘hagard, wild, strange ; fioward, 
contraiie, crosse ; viisociable, viicorapanablc, in- 
compatible’ (Cotgr.), orig. said ot a falcon ‘that 
jirejed for litu' sdfe long befoie she was taken’. 
Accoiding to some, Noimand-Picard for haiard, 
deiiv. of haie ‘hedge’ (‘espievier hagai d c.st celliiy 
qut esl de miie de hayes’ Mcnagier 14th c. in Littre). 
Rut this is veiy doubtful.] 

1 . Of a hawk ; Caught after having assumed the 
adult plumage ; hence, 3\'ild, untamed ; said also 
of an owl {obs.). 

1367 Turherv. Epitaphs, etc. 15 Tlie haggaide Hiiukc 
That stoopeth to no state. 1383 T. Watson Cent. Loue 
xlvii. (Arb.) 83 In time the Bull is brought to weare the 
j’oake ; In time ail haggred Haukes will stoope the Lures. 
i6o2 Segar Hon. Mil. .y Civ, iv'. xv. 225 Of Falcons some 
are Gentle and some Haggard. 1604 Suaks. Oth. in iii. 
260. 1637 lb JoNSON Sad Sheph. in. iii, No Colt is so 
unbrolcen 1 Or Flawk yet half so haggard, or unmami’d ! 
1682 Otwav t^enice Preserved i. i, A haggard Owl, a woith- 
less Kite of Prey 111734 North E.-cam. ir. iv. § 117 (1740] 
292 As Men catch haggard Hawks, to reclaim, and make 
them fly at other QuaiTy. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 
147 As for the taming of a hagg.ud hawk. 

•f 2 . transfi. and fiig. a. Wild, unreclaimed, un- 
trained (often with direct reference to i). 1). 

‘Froward, contrarie, crosse, vnsodable’ (Cotgr.). 

1380 Lyly Euphues (Arh.) 114 Foolish and franticke 
louers, will deeme my precepts hard, and esteeme my per- 
swasions haggarde. 1583 Stanyiiurst HLneis i. (.^rb.) 29 
Late a tempest boysterus haggard Oiue .ships to Libye 
land with rough extremitye tilted. 1604 R, C-Wmikev 
7 'able Alph. (1613), Hagard, wilde, strange, contrary. 
1630 B. Discollitniuium 21 God hath cast most spirits off 
his hand of common restraint, and let them fly haggard, 
till they are stark wild, a 16S3 Oldham Elegies (1686) 103 
At all alike my haggard Love docs fly. 1693 Blackmore 
Pr. Arth. 1. 688 So does the Fiend, .rise Through the tliick 
liagpir’d Air. 

t 3 . In disordered or ragged plumage. Obs. rare. 

1613 Val. JVelshm. (1663) Hiija, The Roman Eagle 
hangs his haggard wings. 1798 Coleridge Picture 31 Tlie 
brier and the thorn [shall] Make his plumes haggard. 

+ 4 . Half-starved ; gaunt, lean. Obs. (exc. as 
included in 5). 

16^0 Davenant Cruel Brother iv. Dram. Wks, 1872 I. 
164 The slave is haggard. At supper .. his vain appetite 
Fed at Nero’s rate. 11:1736 Yalden Fo.v Fites (R.), 
A swarm of half-starved haggard flies. With furie sek'd the 
floating prize. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 179 
The gaunt hagard forms of famine and nakedness. 

5 . Of a person : Wild-looking ; in early use ap- 
plied esp. to the ‘ wild ’ expression of the eyes, 
aftcrwai'ds to the injurious effect upon the coun- 
tenance of privation, want of rest, fatigue, anxiety, 
terror, or worry. 

[1603 Tryall Chev. t. iii. in Bullen O. PI. Ill, 270 Her 
looks aic Uagg.ird and obscure, Which makes me doubt- 
full sheele not stoope to lure.] 1697 Dryden Firg. Georg. 
iv. 370 With hagger’d Eyes they stare, Lean are their 
Looks, and shagged is their Hair. «i700 — Theocritus, 
Despairing Laver (BSi, Staring his eyes, and haggard was 
his look. 1757 Gray Bard i. i. Robed in tlie sable garb of 
woe. With haggard eyes tire Poet stood. 1833 C. Bronte 
Ftllctley, Thin, haggard, and hollow-eyed; like a sitter iqi 
at night, i860 Tyndall Glac, i. xi. 77, I had noticed a 
haggard expre.ssion upon the countenance of our guide. 

Jig. and transf. 1735 Somerville Chase iii. 465 His 
haggard Fancy still with Horror views The fell Destroyer. 
1827-44 N. P. Willis She was not there iB All that tempt.s 
the eye and taste, And sets the haggard pulses wild._ 1871 
Swinburne Songs Inf. Sunrise, Be/. Crucifix 2 At thus lank 
edge of haggard wood. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 
72 'Till the fire had grown naggard and cavernous. 1883 
Stevenson Silverado Sy. 80 h'rom this proposition she 
recoiled with haggard indignation. 

b. Gaunt or scraggy-looking, from the loss of 
flesh with advancing years. (App. influenced by 
Hag jAijUsif ‘somewhat hag-like’: cf. Hagged 3.) 

1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. m. 547 His cheeks were haggard, 
hollow was bis eye. 1840 bliss Mitfohd in L’Estrange 
Life (1870) III. vii. 109 To prevent the'haggard look which 
comes upon women who grow thin at fifty. 1838 Carlyle 
Frcdk. Gt. (1865) II. vir. vi. 304 She is getting haggard 
Inwond the power of rouge. 

6. Comb., as haggani-chceked, -lookhig, -mild. 

1794 Bums P'riend's Amotirviu, Fancy. .Reigns, haggard- 

wild, in sore affright. 1835 Browning Statue 4 Bust 162 
Hollow-eyed and haggard-cheeked. 18M W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 205 Some dozen haggard-looking crones, 

Ha'g'g'ardlyi a. and adv. [f. Haggard sb.“ and 
a. -t -LYi and 

f A. adj. Like or of the nature of a liaggaid 
hawk; wild. Obs, 

1727 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Hawk, A Hawk . . by how 
mucli the later you take hei, hyso nuicli the more Difficulty 
will she be to be reclaimed and manned, a.s being more 
haggardly or wilder of Nature, 
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B. adv. In a haggard manner; wildly; gauntly. 
169Z Deyden JtiveniiVs Sa-t. vi. 600 How haggardly soe'er 
she looks at home, i860 Holme Lee Leg. Fairy Land 39 
Her lips paled, her eyes stared haggardly. 

Ha'ggardness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Haggard 
quality or condition ; wildness as of an unreclaimed 
hawk ; gaunt and worn appearance of face. 

1579 Lyly Evphnes (Arb.) 41 Though the Fawlcon be 
reclaimed to the fist, she retyieth to hir haggaidnesse. 1841 
Lytton Nt . (J- Morn. i. vi, His.. haggardness ill became 
the years of palmy youth. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. 

VI t. li, A new haggardness had come in her face. 

Haggas, obs. form of Haggis. 

Hagged (hsegd, hse'ged), a. Now dial. [A late 
formation, from Hag sb ^- : prob. influenced by 
Hag GAEL, with which it runs together in sense 2. 
Perh. in some cases influenced by Hag v.‘^] 

1 . a. Bewitched, b. Witch-like, hag-like. ? Obs. 

a 170a B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hagged, Lean, Witched, 

Half-Starved. 1706 E. Ward Hzid. Kediv. I. v. 14 Who 
grin’d and look’d (the Lord defend her) As bagged as the 
Witch of Endor. 1765 Long Story 129 The ghostly 
prudes with hagged face. 1817 Southey Let. 28 May in 
Life ,5- Corr. IV. 266 [French women] appear to pass at once 
from youth to hagged old age. 

2 . Lean, gaunt ; haggard ; worn-out, fagged. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 66 A Hagged Carrion of 

a Wolfe, a 1700 [see i]. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) 

I. 62 My red eyes and my hagged looks. 1752 Carte 
PTist. Eng. Ill, 312 To see. .how hagged and haltered she 
was grown. 1814 Southey Roderick Poet. Wks. 1838 IX. 22 
Through the streets he went With hagged mien, i860 
Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xvlli. Thou look’st hagged at 
times, and folk’ll see it, and talk about thee. 

BCaggerd, -ered, obs. ff. Haggakd a. 
tHaggess, haggiss. Ohs. [a. F. a^ate, 
agasse ‘ a Pie, Piannet, or Magatapie ’ (Cotgr.), in 
13th c. also agache, \Yalloon aguhe, med.L. agasia, 
a. OHG. agazza pie, also OHG. agalstra (MHG. 
egelster, Ger. ehter ; see Kluge). Cf. also Hag- 
GisTEii pie, Du. aaJisier, eksUr, MDu. aextre, extre, 
from ODu. and OLG. agasina, all from same root 
as OE. agii pie.] The magpie. 

1599 T. M[oufet] Silkxuorntes 44 Hardy are Haggesses, 
hut yet giuen to prate. 1633 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv, (1746) 1S4 Pyes or Haggisses feed upon Flesh, 
Eggs, Worms, and Ants. 

Haggi, obs. form of Hadji. 
t Hag^ing. Ohs. rare, [f. Hag +-ing1.] 
The meeting of hags or witches. 

1384 R, Scot Discov. Witcher. Epist. (1886) p. xxl, The 
witches, .their bagging, their ridingin the aire. Ibid. ii. iv. 
ig He would spie unto what place his wife went to bagging. 

Haggis (hte’gis). Also 5 hagas(0, bagese, 
bageys, hagws, (hakfcys), 6 hagges, -eis, -ise, 
6-8 haggas, •a8a(e,-esa)e, 7-8 haggus, 8 haggice, 
‘ies, 9 -ish, -isa. [Derivation unknown. 

The analogy of most terms of cookery suggests a French 
source ; but no corresp. F. word or form has been found. 
The conjecture that it represents F, hachis ‘hash’, with 
assimilation to hag, hack, to chop, has app. no basis of fact ; 
F. hachis is not known so early, and the earlier forms of the 
Eng. word are more remote from it. Whether the word is 
connected with hag vb., evidence does not show.] 

1 . A dish consisting of the heart, lungs, and liver 
of a sheep, calf, etc. (or sometimes of the tripe and 
chitterlings),mincedwithsuetand oatmeal, seasoned 
with salt, pepper, onions, etc., and boiled like a 
large sausage in the maw of the animal. 

(Now considered specially Scotch, but a popular 
dish iu English cookery down to the beginning of 
the i8th c. Cf. also quots. 1879-90.) 

c 1420 Liber Cocommt (1862) 52 For hagese. pe hert of 
schepe, jie nere pou take.-Hacke alle togeder with gode 
persole[etc.]. cs^pTwoCookery-bks. 39 Hagws of a schepe. 
Take )>e Roppis with Jie talowe, & parboyle hem; [lan 
hakke hem smal. C1440 Pratnp. Parv. 220/2 Hagas, 
puddynge {S. hakkys, puddyngys, H. hageys). *308 
Dunbar Flytingw. Kennedie 128 The gallowis gaipis eftir 
thy graceles gruntlll. As thow wald for ane haggeis. 1330 
Palsgr. 228/2 Haggas a podyng, caliettede mouton. 1615 
Markham Eng, Houss^u. (16^) 178 This small Oat-meal 
mixed with blood, and the Liver of either Sheep, Calfe, or 
Swine, raaketh that pudding which is called the Haggas or 
Haggus, of whose goodnesse it is in vain to boast, because 
there is hardly to be found a man that doth not affect 
them. 167s Hobbes Odyssey (1677) 219 Antinous a haggas 
brought, fill’d up With fat and blood. 1721 Bailey, Haggess, 
a Sheep’s Maw fill’d with minc’d Meat. 1771 Smollett 
Humph, Cl. (1815) 268, I am not yet Scotchman enough to 
relish their singed sheep’s-head and haggice. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery v. 83 To make a Scotch Haggass, take the 
lights, heart, and chitterlings of a calf. 1823 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Haggis, Haggish, a dish, .sometimes only of 
oatmeal, suet and sugar — stuffed into a sheep’s maw and 
boiled. Sold in the Newcastle market. 1836-48 B. D. 
Walsh Anstoph., Clouds i. iv, I neglected to nick a haggis 
one day I was roasting to dine my relations. 1864 Burton 
Scot, Air. I, V. 323 There is something transcendentally 
Scotch about a haggis. [1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk,, Haggis, ..the smaller entrails of a calf; what 
the chitterlings me in a pig. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., 
Haggus, calf’s chitterlings (Hundred of Berkeley).] 
b. transf. and fig. The paunch. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 307 , 1 can certainly testify 
to theinordinate quantity that, .the human haggis will hold, 
e. An indolent do-nothing fellow. 

1822 Carlyle in Early Led. (1886) II. 28 The lazy h.ag- 
gdses 1 they must sink when we shall soar. 
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2 . Comb., z.% haggis-bag, -maleer, -fit ddirrg\ haggis- 
fed adj. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 169/1 An Hagas maker, tucetariiis. 
1343 Raynold Byrth Mankyndc i. xiv. (1634) 51 'The hag 
of an Haggasse pudding. 1787 Burns To a Haggis 37 But 
maik the imstic, haggis-fed. 1819 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 677 
More like an empty naggi.s-bag than any thing else. 
Haggish (hte'gij), a. [f. Hag sb.'^ + -ISH.] 

Like, resembling, or of the nature of a bag. 

1583 STANYHURSTyfi';/e2ki.(Arb.)27Mars. .with sweldfuror 
haggish, Lyke bandog giinning. 1601 Shaks. A ITs Well i, ii. 

29 On vs both did haggish Age steale on. 1687 Mciu 
Atlantis 1. 329 Guilt leaves an haggish fear that haunts 
the mind. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. ii The beldam’s 
haggish grin, 1886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. i, A 
liaggish creature of about fifty presided. 

Hence Ha ggishly adv. ; Ha'ggishiiess. 

1846 Worcester, Hoggishly. 1893 Dispatch (Columbus) 

2 Alar., [The land] of dazzling beauty and most hideous 
haggishness in women. 

t Haggister. Ohs. or dial. Also 7 hagester, 8 
-ister. [Cognate with Du. aakster, MDu. aextre, 
OLG. agastria magpie : see Haggess,] A local 
name of the magpie. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. viii. (1886) 63 The eating 
of a haggister 01 pie helpeth one bewitched in that member. 
1674 Ray S. <5- E. C. Words 68 Hagester, a Magpie. Kent. 
1802 G. Montagu Omith. Did. (1833), Hagister, a name for 
the Magpie. [1847-78 in Halliwell.] 

Haggle (hse-g’l), V. Also 6-7 hagle. [In 
sense 1, freq. of Hag zt.T- (cf. Hackle ; the other 
senses may possibly have originated from this, 
though it is not clear that they did. Cf. Higgle,] 

1. 1 . trans. To mangle with repeated irregular 
cuts or cutting blows ; to cut clumsily, with uneven 
jagged edges ; to hack, mangle, mutilate. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. ii Suffolke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled oner Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
. .kisses the gashes That bloodily did yawne vpon his face. 
1624 Caft. Smith Virginia iv, (1629) 145 They not only 
sle\y him and his family, but imtcher-like hagled their 
bodie.s. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) x. 
Hi, Haggling the nails of your right hand with a pair of blunt 
scissors held in the left. 188^ Roe Nat. Ser. Story vi, That 
was a good clean cut. .1 dislike to see a tree haggled down. 
fig. 176a Lloyd The Actor Wks_. 1 . 14 Your fool . . Who 
murders what the Poet finely writ, And like a bungler 
haggles all his wit. 

b. intr. To make rough or clumsy cuts ; to hack. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1832) I. 296 For fear any little 
motion, .should bend our instrument, and make us haggle 
or cut awiy. 180,^ Man in the Moon xvii. 131 She haggles 
at a wing, until it flies off into the plate of one of the 
astonished guests. 

II. 2. intr. To cavil, wrangle, dispute as to 
terms ; esp. to make difficulties in coming to terms 
or in settling a bargain ; to stickle. 

1602 [implied in Haggler 2 and 3]. 1611 Cotgr., Bar- 
gnigner.. to wrangle, dodge, haggle. 1722 De Foe Moll 
Flanders (1840) 22 To bid a shilling more, and haggle with 
thep. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlii, ’rhere were two points on 
which he haggled. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia xxi, I recollect 
well how I used to haggle at that stoiy of the cursing of the 
fig-tree. 1886 StubbsZcc^. Aled. Plod. Hist. xii. 278 The 
King now haggled about the preemunire. 

3 . irans. To weary or harass with haggling. 

1648 Cromwell Ld. 20 Aug. in Carlyle, We are so 

harassed and haggled out in this_ business, a 1797 H. 
Walpole A€em. Geo, H (1847) H. xi. 359 Moore, and one 
or two others, were neither awed nor haggled _with their 
inquisitors. 1823 R. P. Ward Treuudne 11 . xxili. 218 ‘ Old 
Mr. Bainabus is quoit haggled with it,’ 

III. 4. intr. To advance with difficulty and 
obstruction : cf. Haggler i. {Sc. also haigle.) 

1383 Stanyhuhst jEneis in. (Arb.) qi The giaunt, with 
his hole flock lowbylyke hagUng. Ibid., Cauceites (Avb.) 
136 Wheare the great hulck floated, theare now thee cart- 
wheele is hagling. 1871 Carlyle in Airs'. Carlyle's Lett. 
II. 36 A Third Edition got done. .Piinling haggles forward 
till October. 

Hence Haggled, Haggling///, adjs. 
c 1389 Theses Martinianee 30 Suffer no more of these 
haggling and profane pamphlets to be publLshed against 
Martin. 1834 AI. Scott Cruise Alidge (1863)36 The stumps 
of the haggled brushwood where it had been cle.med by 
the hatchet. 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk, (1872) 4 The 
insolence of h.aggling porters. 1894 Crockett A«/rfm(ed. 3) 
133 There is a pile of haggled heads by thee. 

Haggle, sb. [f. Haggle v.] The action of 
haggling ; wrangling or dispute about terms. 

1838 R. S. Surtees Ask Alamma xliv. 195 In dealing, a 
small farmer is never happy without a haggle. 1863 Car- 
lyle F redk. Gi. xiii. v. V. 55 In the detail of executing, it 
was liable to haggles. 1863 Kingsley Herew. xiii, Then 
the usual haggle began between them. 

Haggle, dial. var. of Hail j^.i and v ^■ 
Haggler (hm-glaa). [f. Haggle v. -f -ee h] 
One who haggles. Cf. also Higgler. 
fl. A clumsy, awkward workman; a bungler. 
Ohs. exc. dial. 

1S77 Stanyhurst Descr. Trel. in Holinsbed (1807-8) VI. s 
As neere the pricke as you are, and as verie an hagler as 
I am, yet the_ scantling shall be mine, c 1389 Theses 
Martiuianie D ij, Alas poore haglevs, their ®thers are too 
yoong to outface the least of your sonnes. 1607 Dekker & 
Webster IVesiw. Hoe n. ii. Will you, like a haggler’s 
aiTow, be down the weather? strike whilst the iron is hot. 
1847-78 Halliw., Hagler, a bungler. Var, dial. 

2 . One who haggles or stickles in making a bar- 
gain or coming to terms, 

160a Dekker Satirem. "Wks. 1873 1 . 24s Thy Muse is a 


hagler, and weares cloathes upon best-be-trust. 1611 
Cotgr., Cagueraffe, a base micher, scuruie hagler, lowsie 
dodger, 1698 Vanbrugh HLsop ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/2 
Twenty shillings more, twenty shillings less, Is not the 
thing I stand upon. I’se no hagler, gadswookers ! 1883 

S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 302 [He] was anything but a 
haggler about the prices he paid. 

3 . An itinerant dealer ; a huckster; =Cadgebi, 
2. b. (See quot. 1851.) 

1602 Act Com. Counc. Land. 6 July in Siow's Survey 
V. xxix. (1754) II. 511/1 The open Streets .. ought to be 
used . . for open Passage . . and not for Hucksters, Pedlais, 
and Haglers to stand and sit to sell their Wales in. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 278 Dorseis are Peds or Panniers 
carried on the backs of Horses, on which Haglers use to 
ride and carry their Commodities. <11697 Audrey Nat. 
Hist. Surrey (1719) II. 208 These Rounds of the Haglers 
. . are not incompatible with a daily Market, a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew, A Hagler, one that Buys of the Countiy- 
Folk.s, and Sells in the Market, and goes from Door to 
Door. 1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour 1 . 79 A ‘ haggler ’ being 
..the middle-man who attends in the fruit and vegetable- 
maikets, and buys of the salesman to sell again to the retail 
dealer or costermonger. 

Haggling (hm'gliq), vbl. sb. [f. Haggle v. -f 
-ING^.J The action of the verb Haggle, a. 
Wrangling about terms, bargaining with much 
discussion, b. Uneven or clumsy cutting. 

a. 1632 Sherwood, A haggling, 1763 Cowper 

Wks. (1835-37) 1 . 197 Disagreeable haggling and higgling, 
and twisting and wriggling, to save my money. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. TV, 95 After some haggling he 
consented to sell . . his pretensions . . for a pension of five 
hundred pounds a year. 

b. 1846 Ruskin Afod. Paint. (1851) I. 11. ii. iii. § 13 
Half the chiaroscuro is totally destroyed by the haggling, 
blackening, and ‘ making out ’ of the engravers. 

Hag'gly (hte’gli), a. [f. as prec. -F -Y.] 

1 . Bearing the marks of having been haggled or 
unevenly and clumsily cut. dial. 

1823 in Jamieson. 18B7 A. Cheshire Gloss., Haggly, 
hacked uneven. 

2 . a. Characterized by haggling about terms, 
b. Moving with obstruction and difficulty. 

1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 347 A haggly .settlement. 
1865 Ibid. xm. V. V. 55 It is hoped the Insurrection will go 
well, and not prove haggly, or hang-fire in the details, 
Haggred, obs. form of Haggabd a. 

Haggus, obs. and dial, form of Haggis. 
Hagh)e, ha3e, early ME. forms of Haw sb.'^ 
Haghel, lia3el, obs. ff. Hail sbf 
tKagheli, -like, adv. Obs. In 3 {Ormf) 
ha3he-. [a. ON. hagliga.'] Properly, becomingly. 

c 1200 Ormin 1228 Oxe ganngehh hashelij. Ibid. 1231 
All hajhelike & fajsre. 

tHagher, a. Obs. Also 3 {Ortnl) ha3beiT, 
haber, hawiir, 3-4 h.a3er, 4 hauer. [app. a. 
ON. hag-r bandy, skilful ; but the retention of the 
inflexional -r of nom. sing. masc. is quite anoma- 
lous.] Skilful, clever, dexterous ; apt, fit. 

ri20o Ormin 13471 Forrjji httft Sannt Anndrew wass 
Rihht god and ha3herr hunnte. a 1223 Ancr. R. 52 A ful 
hawur \v.r. haher, ha5er] smiS. a 1327 Consistory Crts. 
in Pol. Songs (Camd.) 153 Be he never in hyrt so hauer of 
honde. 13. . Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 352 Non hajer er of wylle. 

b. Skilfully wrought. 

13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1738 pe ha5er stones Trased 
aboute hir tressour, be twenty in clusteres. 

Hence Ha3(li)ei’le33c [cf. ON. hagleik- 7 '\ dex- 
terity. Hagfliexliche, lia5(li)exlike adv. [cf. ON. 
hagliga], skilfully, aptly, fitly. 

c 1200 Ormin 4906 To rosenn off pin ha5herrle35c. Ibid. 
6672 Tatt wass hajherrlike don. 13. . A. E. Allit. P. B. iS 
He is. .honeste in his hous-hold & hagherlych serued. 

Ha'ghoocl. nonce-wd. The condition of a hag. 

1861 Alacm. Alag. IV. 324/2 All is over with the toy that 
he calls woman. Haghood sets in at once. 

Haginday, obs. form of PIaggaday. 

Hagio-, hagi-, combining forms of Gr. ayios 
holy, saintly; as in Ha’giarchy [Gr. apgr\ ude], 
the rule or order of saints ; Hagi-hexo'ical a., 
characterized by saintly heroism ; Hagioma'nia 
[Gr. juavia madness], saintly madness ; a mania for 
sainthood; Hagio-xomamce, the romance of a 
saint’s legend ; Hagiotypic a., pertaining to types 
of saints. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl, Angl. 323 Personages of the 
highest order in the *hagiarchy. 1829 — Sir T. More II. 14 
Of the most *hagi-heroIcal austerity. 1797 — ■ Journ. Spain 
(1808) I. 270 One regular symptom of ’'hagiomania (if the 
word may be allowed) is the desire of martyrdom. 111843 — 
Cotnm.-pl. Bk. (1849) III. 806 Growing like saint-worship 
and *haglo-romance. 1886 yrnl. Dedjysh, Archxol, Soc. 
VIII. 84 Such a remarkable *hagiotypic arrangement of 
saints of the first rank. 

Hagiocracy (hsegip’krasi). [f. Gr. ayios holy 
-F -CBAOY.] A government or sovereignty of persons 
esteemed holy ; spec, as in quot. 1875. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1874 J. E, Carpenter 
tr. Ewald’s Hist. Israel V. ig8 The internal weakness., of 
the hagiocracy already betrays itself in the one small but 
.significant circumstance of its treatment of the name of 
God. 1873^ Edin. Rev. CXLII. 434 note. The term ‘ Hagio- 
cracy' .. is employed by Ewald as the designation of that 
modified form of the theocratical government which_ was 
instituted after the return from the Babylonian Captivity. 
1884 Pairbairn in Contenip. Rev. Mar. 339 [To make] the 
Mosaic state the ideal which religious men ought to seek 
i resolutely to realize in a hagiocracy. » 
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II Hagio^rapha (hcTCgiifj’grafa), sb. pi. [late 
L., a. Gr. hytojpacpa, f. ayios holy + ypoKpr] writing, 
-ypafpos writing, written.] The Greek name (lit. 

‘ sacred writings ’) of the last of the three great 
divisions of the Hebrew Scriptures (called in 
Heb. D'linD k'thiiblm writings) comprising all 
the books not included under the two divisions of 
‘ the Law ’ and ‘ the Prophets 
These are Psalms, Proverbs, Job; Canticles, Ruth, Lamen- 
tations, Ecclesiastes, Esther; Daniel, Ezra, Neheniiah, 
Chionicles. 

1583 Fulke Defence (Parker Soc.) 24 These books.. are 
sometimes called Hagiographa. 1649 Roberts Clams 
Bill. 501 The Hebrews dividing the whole Scripture into 
three parts, viz.. The Law, the Prophets, and Plagio- 
grapha. i860 Horne's Introd. Knowl, Script. (L.), In all 
there are twenty -two books of the old law; that is, five 
books of Moses, eight of the prophets, and nine of the 
Hagiographa. 1884 D. Hunter ti. lienss' Hist. Canon i. 10 
In the time of Josephus the books called the Hagiographa 
were not yet gathered into a clearly defined collection. 

Hence Haglo'graphal «., of or pertaining to the 
Hagiographa. 

i6s7 J. Cosin Canon Script. 152 (T.) Strabus . . saith that 
Tobit is to be set among the apocryphal books, and not 
among the haglographal. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 
(1767) IV. 284 In the number of haglographal writers. 

Hagiographer (hsegiip-grafoi). [f. med.L. 
hagiogmph-us, (f. Gr. 07101 holy, saint -t- -7pa(/)os 
writing, writer ; cf. prec.) + -EE.l] 

1 . A sacred writer ; spec, one of the writers of the 
Hagiographa. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., H agio^-apher, he that writes holy 
things [citing Raleigh]. 1703 Whitby Powz;}/!?'. H. T. Gen. 
Pref. 5 They were hagiographers, who are supposed to be 
left to the use of their own words. 1803 Edin. Rev. VII. 95 
The Jews, .ranked him [Daniel] only among the number of 
their hagiographeis. 

2 . A writer of saints’ lives ; a hagiologist. 

1849 Sir J. Stephen Eccl. Biog. (1S50) I. 91 Which 
chronicle . . has alway been held in much esteem by the 
hagiographeis. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. App. 36 [He] 
by no means assumes that he is an historian because he is 
a hagiographer. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. v. 390. 

Hagiographic (hasgiiogrte-fik), a. [f. as prec. 
H- - 10 , after Gr. -ypacpinos : see -ghaphic.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Hagiographa. 

1888 Cave Inspir, O. Test. viii. 455 There is Hagiographic 
Inspiration enabling the assimilation of Revelation. 

2 . Pertaining to the writing of saints’ lives. 

1819 Southey in Q. Rev. XXI. 378 The Devil began to 
act a greater pait in hagiographic romance. 1893 Attic- 
nsntn 24 June 791/2 A curious compound of genuine 
historical research and hagiographic adulation. 

Hagiogra’pMcal, a. [f.as prec. + -A]:/.] fa. 
Of or pertaining to sacred writings or the sacred 
Scriptures. Ohs. b. Of or relating to the Hagio- 
gi apha. c. Of or pertaining to biographies of saints. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholas's Voy. Ep. Ded. r iij, 

I might adde to these Hagiographicall examples, other. . 
biought out of propliane Chronologies. 1615 Sir E. Hoby 
Curry-combe ii. 8g The Canon of Haglogiaphicall Scripture. 
a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. vi. 247 That which is Hagio- 
graphical, or, as they call it, the dictate of the Holy Spirit. 
1864 Posey Led. Daniel vi. 302 He manifestly intends . . 
hagiographical writers, (as of Solomon he says). 1874 
Gilbert in iph Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 600/1 Preparing 
some of the hagiographical manuscripts for the press. 

Hagiograpliist (heegiip-grafist). [f. as Hagio- 

GKAPHEtl + -1ST.] = HaGIOGUAPHEB 2. 

1817 Southey Pref. to Malory's Arthur p. .xl, A mira- 
culous conception is the only miracle which the Romish 
Hagiogiaphists have not bestowed upon their saints. 

Hagiography (htcgiip-grad). [f. Gr. Hyio-s 
holy + -ypacpia wiitiiig; see -GliAPHY.] 
tl. =IIagiogkapha. Obs.rare. 

1812 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXVIII. 500 Eccle- 
siastes . . perhaps was not really a part of the Hagiography. 

2 . The writing of the lives of saints; saints’ lives 
as a branch of literature or legend. 

1821 Southey in Q. Rev. XXIV. 476 Such tales as these 
are common in Romish hagiogiaphy. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Alystics (i860) II. 4 In the hagiography .. of the Moham- 
medan world. 1867 Max Muller Chips (1880) III. xiv. 
312 A famous name in Cornish haglogmphy. 

Hagiolatry (hcegiip-latri). [f. Gr. ayios holy 
-h Karpeia worship.] The worship of saints. 

1808 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVI. 207 Reducing 
the established hagiolatiy to that posthimions veneiation 
for the benefactors of the human race, which is the natural 
religion of every grateful heart. 1833 Milman Lat. C/tr. 
(1864) II. IV. vli. 348 Tlie error was in the hagiolatry or 
adoration of saints, not in the adoration of the image. _ 

Hence Hagiolater, one who worships saints. 
HagfioTatrous a., given to saint-worship. 

1841 G. S. 'Fhwn Provinc. Lett. (1844) I. 100 That 
Haglolatrous Superstition which he deems the Essence of 
the predicted Apostasy. 1873 Miss Cobbe False Beasts 
137 As a hagiolater kneels beside the relics of his Saint. 

Hagiologic (h£cgz>lf)-dgik), a. [f. Hagioiogy 
(or its Greek elements) -f -lo : see -logic.] Of, 
pertaining to, or connected with hagiology. 

1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 169 Any person versed in 
hagiologic reading. 1834 J. Raine Pref, to Reg. Dnnel- 
mensis Lib. dcAdni. Cuthherti Viri, (Surte_es)p.x, Reginald, 
one of the most credulous of hagiologic writers. 

Hagiolo'gical, a. [f- as prec. -b -al.] =prec. 

1872 Dublin Rev. Apr. 330 There js a growing tendency. . 
to unfairly depreciate the value of lives of the saints written 


upon the ‘ Iiagiological ' method. 1893 A tkenmuin 24 Aug. 
255/2 To consist of religious and hagiological anecdota. 

HagioTogist. Also agio-, [f. Hagiology 
(or its Greek elements) -f- -IST.] A writer of 
hagiology ; one versed m the legends of saints. 

1803 Southey Madoc 416 Jioie, This miracle is claimed 
by some Agiologists for St. Baldred. 1837 Sir F. Palghave 
Merck. i|i' Friar (18(4) 204 The Hagiologist assigns an 
adequate cause. 1871 Tylor Ptint. Cult. IL igg The 
Buddhist theologians and hagiologists. 

Hagiology (hcegiip-lodji). [f. Gr. ayio-s holy 
-I- -\oyia discourse : see -logy.] The literature 
that treats of the lives and legends of saints ; also, 
by extension, of great men or heroes ; a work on 
the lives and legends of the saints. 

1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 106 There are few finer 
miracles in hagiology. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vli. 
20 We shall be in danger of mistaking hagiology for histoiy. 
1870 Emerson Soc. tf Solit., Clubs Wks. (Bohn) III. 96 In 
the hagiology of each nation, the lawgiver was in each case 
some man of eloquent tongue. 

Hag[ioscope (hse‘gioskj"p). Also agioscope. 
[f. Gr. ayios sacred, holy -b -scope.] A small 
opening,' cut thiough a chancel arch or wall, to 
enable worshippers in an aisle or side chapel to 
obtain a view of the elevation of the host ; a squint ; 
also, sometimes applied to a particular kind of 
window in the chancel of a church. 

1839-40 Hints on Eccl. Antiq. (Camhr. Camden Soc.) 
(ed. 2) 1 8 Hagioscope. By this term is intended the aperture 
made through different parts of the interior wails of a church 
. . in order that the worshippers in the aisles might he able 
to see the Elevation of the Host. The technical term in 
use is ‘ Squint*. .It is hoped, .that the new term, .may be 
thought useful. 1844 Paley Church Restorers 35 A., 
chandelier hung from the roof. . threw its faint light through 
a hagioscope upon the founder's tomb by the altar side. 
1843 Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4) I. 330 (s.v. Squint) The 
name of Hagioscope has lately been applied.. hut it does 
not seem desirable to give Greek names to the parts of 
English buildings. 1848 B. Webb Continental Eccles. 192 
A late wayside church.. with open grated hagioscopes. 
Hence Hagiosoo'pic a. 

1872 Paroch. Hist. Cornwall IV. 125 The transept has an 
hagioscopic communication with the chancel. 1881 N. ij- Q. 
6th Ser. IV. 433/2 The sacrist, .could command, by a hagio- 
scopic window, the different parts of the mass, 
t Hagiosidere. Obs. rare. [ad. Gr. dyto- 
(xihjpov, f, ayios holy -b trtS^/ios iron.] (See quot.) 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), HagioHdere, a Plate of Iron, .which 
the Greeks under the Dominion of the Turks (being pro- 
hibited the Use of Bells) strike on, with a Hammer, to call 
the People to Church. 

Hagister, var. Haggisteh, magpie. 

Hagle, Haglet : see Haggle, Hacklet. 
Hagmena, obs. form of Hogmanay. 
Hag-ridden (hce-giiid’n), ppl. a. Also bag- 
rid, [f. Hag + Ridden ppl. a.] 

1. Ridden by a hag ; esp. afllicled by nightmare. 
1684 Otway Atheist ii. i, He’s marry’d, plagu’d, tioubled, 

and Hag-ridden. 1758 Battie Madness vii. 49 (Jod.)Thus 
the glutton.. Is hag-ridden in his sleep. 1817 Coleridge 
Zapolya i. Prel. 88 Must I hag-ridden pant as in a dream? 
1886 'P. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. I. xx. 246 When she 
had not slept she did not quaintly tell the servants next 
moining that she had been ‘hagrid*. 

2. Oppressed in mind ; harassed. 

1702 C. IMather Magn. Chr. nr. ii. xxviii. (1852) 507 He 
did not allow himself to be hagridden with the enchant- 
ments thereof. 1817 Coleridge Biog.^ Lit. 85 So com- 
pletely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by 
selfish motives. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr. 471/1 Our minds are 
jaded and hag-ridden, as it were, by the physical fatalities 
of modern science. 

Hag-ride (hccgiraid), v. [f. Hag j^.i-bRiDS 
z/.] trans. To ride as a hag : sec prec. 

1661 A. Brome Songs cj- Poems p. xii. When force hag-rid 
our Land and Seas. C1718 Lett.fr. Mist's yrnl. (1722) 
I. 164 As for Apparitions and Hag-riding, they are gener- 
ally the Effects of Imagination and a disturbed animal 
Faculty. 1817 Scott Harold il. xiv, 'I’o . . hag-ride some 
poor rustic’s sleep. 1893 Stevenson Catriona iii. 29 The 
thought of the dead men liag-rode my spirit. 

Hag-aeed : see Hag j/;.i 
HagsMp (hovgjip). [f. Hag sb^ -b -ship.] 
The personality of a hag : used as a mock title. 

1604 Middleton Witch 11. ii. (R.), ’Tis the charm her 
hagsliip gave me For iny duches',’ obstinate woman. 1634 
Heywood & Brome Witches Lane. iv. H.’s Wks. 1874 IV. 
230, I mean to lay the Country for their Hag-ships. 1783 
Mrs. Grant Letl.fr. Mount. (1813) II. xix. gfi, I fancy tlieir 
hagships [Macbeth's witches] resided hereabouts. 

Hag-taper (hte-gilF'paj). Also 6 biggia-, 
bickis-, big-; 8 bagfcaber. [Tbe original form 
and etymology of the first element are left doubtful 
by the early instances {Jiag- appears to be late ) ; 
the second is Tapee sb . : cf. Ger. kerzenkraut 
‘ taper-wort ’, MDu. tortsecruyt ‘ torcluvort ’.] 
A plant, the Great Mullein ( Verbascum Tliapsus). 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes, Verbascum, in englishe 
Mullen higgis taper or Longe wurt. 1362 — Herbal ii. 16 1 
The whj'te Verbascum is called commonly in English 
mollen or hickis taper. 1378 Lyte Dadoem i. Ixxxi. 120 In 
English.. Mulleyn, or rather Wulleyn, Higtaper, Torches, 
and Longworte. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece i, i. 83 Then 
put to it a Handful of Hagtaber. 1863 Plant-n. 

s.v,, In our modern Floras it is incorrectly spelt High-taper, 
1876 Treas, Bot, 1209/2 The English name, Hig-taper. . 
and Hag-taper. 

Haguday, obs. form of Haggaday. 


Hague, dial. var. Haav, the fruit, 

Hagworm (hucgiAvi/Jm). dial. [a. ON. hpgg- 
ornir, the adder, f. hpgg (;— Itagginj-) cutting 
stroke + or/nr avorm. (In different localities hag 
seems to be taken as=copsc, hedge, or bog.)] A 
northern name for the adder or viper ; but in some 
districts applied to the common snake, and in 
others to the blindworin. 

1483 Cat/i. Angi. % 6 g/oi An Hagworme, jacidus, 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature ix. 6g That great hag- 
worme of a Corroding Conscience. 1787 Grose Provinc. 
Gloss., Hag-xuorms, snakes of all kinds. Yorks. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hag-worm, a snake, or blind worm, haunting 
the hag or hedge. 1844 Selby in Proc. Berm. Nat. Club 
II. No. 12. 87 A large specimen of the Slow or Hag-worm, 
Anguis^ fragilis. 1838 Gun. P. Thomi'SON Audi Alt. 
II. l.xvii. 6 A snake (a poor harmless cieature, by the way. . 
always excepting the hag-worm). i8gi Atkinson Moorland 
Par. 313, I could account for the piesence of the hag worm 
three or four feet below the surface of the hone. 

Hagws, obs, form of Haggis. 

Hah, var. of Ha interj. and vb. 

Ha ha (ha ha*), int. .and Also 7-9 hah-hah. 
[A natural utterance occurring in most languages : 
cf. Gr. a a, S. a, L. hd hd, OF. haha, aha, etc.] 

A. int. The ordinary representation of laughter. 
c 1000 yElfric Gram, xlviii. (Z.) 27^ Ha ha and he he 

jetacniaS hlehter on ledenand on englisc. C1386 Chaucer 
Prioress' Prol. 3 (Harl. MS.) Haha felaws be war for such 
a iape. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. Ixvill, Ha, ha ! quod 
he, love doth you so prycke. 1821 Byron Deforined Transf. 
II. iii, Cacs. (aside and laughing). Ha ! ha ! here’s equity ! 
1822 Shelley tr. Goethe's Faust \\. 31 Ha, ha ! your vYorship 
thinks you have to deal With men. 18., W. Jones Song 
‘ The Monks of Old' i. For they laugh’d ha ! ha ! and they 
quaff’d ha ! ha ! And lived on the daintiest cheer. 

b. Ila ha ha I and further repetitions c.xpress 
continued laughter. 

[c 1130 Reginald Libellus de Vita Godrici (Surtees) 262 
Cum stridore cachiimans, ait, Hack, Hack, hacli.] 1379 
Fulke Cotifut. Sanders 60S Ha ha he, M. Sander hath a 
pleasaunt witte. 1610 Shaks. Temp. ii. i. 36 Ha, ha, ha. So : 
you’r paid. 1691 Ray Creation ii. Those accounts. .a£re so 
excessively absurd and ridiculous, that they need no other 
confutation than ha, ha, he. 1698 Vanbuugii ZEsop li. 
Wks. (Rtidg.) 373/2 Ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! Did ever man 
behold the like? ha 1 ha ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 177S Sheridan 

Duenna i. v, Ha I ha ! ha ! I’ll be very particular. 1873 S. T. 
Smith My Uncle's Will 29 By Jove 1 Ha 1 ha ! ha !— upon 
my life— ha ! ha ! ha ! ha I Flor, What is he laughing at ? 

B. sb. A loud or open laugh, 

1806 SuRR Winter in Loud. (ed. 3) III. 196 Titteis from 
ladies, and ha, ha, ha’s from gentlemen. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr, Rev. II, in. v. (1871) 113 Commented on with loud hohas 
and deep grumblings, Athenceum 30 Aug. a So The 
hah-hahs and guffaws with which certain laughing frogs 
and jocular toads celebrate their nuptial rites. 

Hence Ha ba (ha ha‘), to utter ha ha in 
laughter ; to laugh aloud. 

1606 Sir C. Goosecappe iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 43, I 
wood have put the third hah to it.. and hah, hah, Imht 
him out of the presence yfaith. 1832 Fraser's Mag. 
XLVI. 456 The hyama hah ! hah’s ! at the pleasant pio- 
spect. 1863 Carlyle Fredp. Gt. xviii. vli, All Regensburg 
was loud, wailing or haha-ing according to humour. 
Ha-ha (hahS), sbi^ Also baba, ba ! ba !, ba- 
bab (8 ab, ab), 8-9 baw-baw. [a. F. haha 
(i/tb c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ‘an obstacle interrupting 
one’s way sharply and disagreeably, a ditch behind 
an opening in a wall at the bottom of an alley or 
walk ’ ; according to French etymologists, from ha ! 
exclamation of surprise.] A boundary to a garden, 
pleasure-ground, or park, of such a kind as not to 
interrupt the vieiv from within, and not to be seen 
till closely approached ; consisting of a trench, the 
inner side ofwhich is perpendicular and faced with 
stone, the outer sloping and turfed ; a sunk fence. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 28 ’I'he End of 
this Terrass is terminated by . .an Ah, Ah, with a dry Ditch 
at the Foot of it. Ibid. 77 'iTioroiigli-Views, call'd A A, Ah, 
..are Openings.. to the very Level of the Walks, _ with 
a large and deep Ditch at the Foot.., which surprizes., 
and makes one cry. Ah I Ah I from whence it takes it,s 
Name. 1724 in Amherst Gardening (tBgg) 2^.). This walks 
are terminated by Ha-hah’s, over which you see [etc.]. 1749 
Lady Luxhoroucii Lett, to Sheustone 4 June, The tint 
Hal is digging. 1803 H. Repton Landsiape Cardetting 
86 The sunk fence or na ! ha ! in some places answer the 
purpose. 183a R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour liii. 300 
[The hound] ran a black cart-colt, and made him leap the 
haw-haw. 1880 Q. Rev. Apr. 336 The constant use of Ha- 
has (or sunk-fences). 

b. transf. and/fg. 

1773 Mason Ep. to Sir W. Chambers, Leap each ha-ha of 
truth and common sense. 1838 H. Miller Rambles Cool. 
Wks.liBfig) 303These ravines., are Art-i^asofNature's digging. 

c. aitrib., as ha-ha ditch, fence, wall. 

1769 De Foe's TourGt. Brit. I. 335 'I’lirowing down the 
Walls of the Garden, and making, instead of them. Haw- 
haw Walls. 1774 T. Hutchinson Diary 17 Sept., A ha-ha 
fence at the bottom of the garden. 1849 Amu Reg. 106 
The Ha-ha ditch in Kensington Gardens. 

Haber, var, of Haghku a. Obs., skilful. 

Hai, o'bs. form of Hay. 

Haid, obs. Sc. f. had, hid. 

Haidongeirite (hai’diqnrait). Alin. [Named 
after 'Von Haidinger, an Austrian mineralogist.] 

1 . A hydrated arsenate of calcium, occurring in 
minute white crystals. 
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i8z7 Ediii. Jrnl. Sc. VI. 317 I piopose to employ the name 
of Haidingeiite to designate the species. 1868 JJana Min. 
(ed. 5)552. 187s Plattner (ed. Cookesley) 

144 tiaidingerite, pharmacolite, and picrophaimacolite . . 
in the matrass yield much water, especially the latter. 

2. Formerly used as a synonym of Berth jeiute. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Cluni. I. 581. 1868 Dana Min. 86, 
Haiduck, variant of FIbyduck. 

Haie, obs. form of Hay. 

Haif, haiff, obs. Sc. foims of Have. 

Haifer, Haige, obs. ff. Heifer, I-Ildge. 
t Haik^, lieyke. Obs. [Cf. EFris. 
haike, hoike\ see Hdke.] A kind of cloak or 
upper garment ; app. the same as the Hukb, q.v. 

C1375 Sc. Lees- Saints, Egijiciane 2S0 Of l>e twa liaikis 
hat he had He tuk )j 6 lane & hakvart kest. c 1440 
Proinp. Parv, lyil's. Heyke, garment (A', orhewke, injra', 
heyke, cloth ; V. hayeste garment, or huke), arntclns. 1488 
Act. Dorn. Cone. 132 (Jam.) Twa govnys, piice iij lb., a 
haik, price x j., a pare of clokis, price x j. 1333 Biir^h R cc. 
Prestwick (Maitl. Cl.) 51 Ane liayk and ane kyrtyll, pilce 
xls. to Jre behwf of Jre harnis. 

II Haik^, haick (haik, hoik). Also 8 liaeg, 
hayiok, 8-9 haique, kyke. [Arab. t&].^ hayk, 
f. (iilU. hak to weave.] An oblong piece of cloth 
which Arabs wrap round the head and body, as 
an outer gaiment. 

[1613 PunciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 633 Newes from Bar- 
bary.. his Turban of course Callico, his Alheik or loose 
gowne of Lile Grogram.] 1713 S. Ockley Acc. Barlciry 
45 Over all this, the best.. wear Haegs, or very fine white 
iilankets, about 6 yards long, and 2 broad. 1797 Encycl. 
Brit. s. V. Morocco 27 (Stanf.) The whole wardrobe of 
a country Moor in easy circumstances consists in a haigue 
for winter, another for summer, [etc.]. 1801 Southey 

Tkalaba iv. 10 note. One of these Hykes is usually six 
yards long and five or six feet broad, serving the Arab for 
a complete dress in the day. 1823 Scott Talism. xxvil, 
Wild forms with their persons covered with haicks. 1891 
Hall Scapegoat 1 . 150 His font Mahommedan wives 
. .weie gazing furtively down from behind their haiks. 

Haik : see Hake sb.'^, 6 and vX 

Hail (h^d), sbO Forms : a. i hasol, -al, -el, 

3 hajel, hawel, haul, 4 haghil, 4-5 hawle, 
haule. / 3 . i hmsl, hassel, hesel, 3- hail, (3 ail), 
4-6 hayl(e, 4-7 haile, 5 hayll(e, hayel. 7. 7-9 
{dial.) haggle. [Com. Tent. ; OE. ha^ol {-al, -el), 
and hstgl (/ia?|:e/) WGer. * hagai, ^hagl'. cf. 
OFris. Iteyl {\~hegV), MDu. haghel, Du. hagel, 
OHG. hagai, MHG. and Ger. hagd, all masc., ON. 
hagl neut. (Sw., Da. hagd) OTeut. Vtag{d)lo- ; 
peril, cognate with Gr. nayK- in Ko.yX't]^ pebble ; 
cf. the notion in hailstone. The two OE. types 
hagol and Imgl, gave the respective ME. types 
hawel, hawl, and hseil, hayl, hail, of which the 
former was southern and came down to the 15th c. 
Beside these a third type haggle directly from 
Norse, survives in Yorkshire dialect.] 

1 . Ice or fiozen vapour falling in pellets or masses 
in a shower from the atmosphere. (In spring and 
summer most frequently occurring in connexion 
with a thunderstorm.) 

a. a 1000 Boeth. Metr, xxix. 127 Ren sefter swylce 
hasal and snaw. c 1000 zElfkic Horn. 11 . 192 Swa mlcel 
Siinor and hasol becom on Sam leodscipe. cizos Lay. 
1197S Hagel & rtein )jer arms. Ibid. 20504 Swa hahgel 
[c 1Z7S ^e hawel] deS from wolene. a 1300 Fragm. Pop. 
Sc. (Wright) 216 Hi al I-frore ben, Thanne hit is hawel 
[v.r. hawl] pur. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 14 Haghil 
and coles of lire. 1382 Wyclif Erod. ix. 29 Thundres 
shulen ceese, and hawle [1388 hail] shal not he. 1422 
tr. Secreta Secret., Pri’o. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) igS God keste 
hatn dovne wyth grete Stonys of hawle. .And moche Pepiil 
more were dede by the haule, than by Swerde. 

fi. c 823 Vesp. Psalter xvii[i]. 13 Hegel & colu fyres. 
a 1000 Phoenix 60 paar iie hsegl ne brim hreosaS to foldau. 
a 1000 Cmdmoii's Gen. 808 (Gr.) Cymep hjegle.s scur. c 1230 
Gen. ^ Ex. 3046 Dhunder, and hail, and leuenes fir. Ibid. 
3x83 Oc Se ail haued so wide spiled, Sat his graue is 
oorvnder failed. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. i?._ vi. xxi. 
(1495) 210 W.Tter molten of snowe and of hayel is erthly. 
1359 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 42 Then in this 
middle region I suppose all Haile, Snow, and suche like is 
ingendrid, 1638 Wilkin.S Nesv Ivorld i, (1684) 130 Think- 
ing (as the Proverb is) that he may use Hail, when he hath 
no Thunder. 1727-46 Thomson Summerxa,!, Down comes 
a deluge of sonorous hail. 1868 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art ii, 
104 I have seen the hail fall in Italy till the forest branches 
stood stripped and bare, 
y. [see Haicstone.] 

2 . With n and pi. A shower or storm of hail j 
now usually hail-storm, hail-shower. 

c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxix. § 13 Plm^las and suawas and 
se oft rseda ren leccap Sa eorpan on wintra. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 6019 A thonor wit an haile. 1382 Wyclif IFisd. xvi, 16 
With newe watrLs, and haiils, and reynes, they suffreden 
persecucionn. c 1400 Apol. LoU. 93 In hailes or tempestis. 
1601 Shaks. Alts Well v. iii. 33, lam not a day of season, 
For thou maist see a sunshine, and a haile In me at once. 
1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H- 458 A very consider- 
able portion of this country has been desolated by a hail, 
f D. A pellet of hail, a hailstone. Ohs. 

« 1623 Fletcher Mad Lover iv. ii, My liead heavy With 
h.Tils .and frosty icicles. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 580 Some 
of the Hail were Eight Inches about. 

3 . transf. and Jig, A storm, shower, or volley of 
something falling like hail, esp. of shot, 

1S90 Shaks. Mids. N. i. i. 244.. 1397 _ Lover's Compl, 


310 That not a heart which in his level c.ame Could ’scape 
the hall of his all-hurting aim. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 589 
Chaind Thundei bolts and Hail of Iron Globes. 1728 Pope 
Dune. III. 262 ’Mid snows of paper, and fieice hail of pease. 
1893 Forbes-Mitciieli. Remin. Gt. Mutiny 60 A peifect 
hail of round-shot assailed us. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as hail-shower', hail-like, 
-struken adjs. Also Hail-siiot, -stone, -storm. 

a zooo Andreas 1259 (Gr.) Veder coledon heaidum haisel- 
scurmn. 1399 Langl. Rich. Rcdelcs i. 26 That neueie had 
harnesse, ne hayle schouris. 1610 Holland Camden’s 
Brit. 1. 388 With an haile-like storme of stones Kild him. 
184s Darwin Voy. Nat. vi. (1873) 116 Having finished our 
dinner of liail-stricken meat. 

t Hail, sb.'^ Chiefly north. Obs. Forms : 3-4 
hayl, 3-r6 hail, 4-5 haylle, 4-6 haile, hayle, 5 
haille, heylle, 5-6 heyle. [a, ON. heill health, 
prosperity, good luck, cognate with OE. hkl : 
see Heal ^^.] 

1 . Flealth, safety, welfare. In northern ME. 
taking the place of the native Eng. hde, FIeal. 

a 1400-30 Alexander 3272 (Dubl.) When on athyll \va.s so 
wele in happe and in heyle. c 1460 Tenoneiey Myst. 
(Surtees) 73 I am Lord and lech of heyle. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 547 To se his heyle his comfort was the mor. 
1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 45 The maist part of vs lies gude hail 
in our body. 

b. To drink hail, to drink wishing health and 
happiness to another. 

c 1203, 1350, etc. [see Drink-hail]. 1397 1 ^- Glouc, (1724) 
118 He. .custe hire, .and glad dronk hire hail. 

2 . With defining words : eoil, ill, wroth hail, 
bad luck, misfortune ; often used adverbially, with 
the adj. in dative fem. or some representative thereof: 
to (one’s) hurt, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf. 
Heal sb., Hale sb.^ in similar use. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6583 Ful iiiel hail \v.r. ille hayl] brak 
yee |je dai. Ibid, 7320 Ful iihail [v.r. ill a hayle] sal 
bai it se. Ibid. 7335 pis saul hime pai mad hair king.. 
Ful wieperhail [v.rr. wraper haile, wrobeihelej to pair be- 
houe. 1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. IFiii:^(Rolls) 2590 Morgan 
..wroughte hym self to wroper haylle. _ C1386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 169 Ilhayl, by god Aleyn thou is a fonne. c 1430 
St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 3880 pir robbours wand vp pair 
sayle To pe hey se with euel hayle. c 1460 Towneley Myst. 
(Surtees) 61 _Wyth yl a haylle ! Ibid. Sg Ha, ha, goder- 
haylle 1 . . this is good for the frost. ?c i47S Sqr. lowe 
Degre 299 Alas 1 it tourned to wroth-hir-heyle. a 1329 
Skelton Elynojer Rummyng 618 God gyve it yll hayle 1 
Hail, sb,^ [A later subst. use of Hail int., and 
n. of action f. Hail 

1 . An exclamation of ‘hail!’; a (respectful) 
greeting or salutation. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 1 As 5ung Aurora, with 
cristall haile. a 1667 Cowley On Virgin Wks. 1711 III. 
S3 An Hail to all, let us An Hail return. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 385 The Angel Haile Bestow’d, the holy salutation 
us’d Long after to blest Marie, second Eve. 1870 Daily 
News 30 Dec., His hail was pleasant, and we bade him 
‘ Good-bye and good luck’. 

2 . The act of hailing some one; a sbont of wel- 
come ; a shout or call to attract attention. 

1811 WoRDSw. Ep. to Sir G. H. Beaumont^ 207 Whence 
the blithe hail ? behold a Peasant stand On high, a kerchief 
waving in her hand! 1833 Hr. Martineau Va 7 iderput ^ 

5. i. I The hail of the pilots or the quay-keepers. 1883 
Stevenson Treas, Isl. iii. xiv, I could hear hails coming 
and going between the old buccaneer and his comrades. 

b. Phr. Within hail : within call, near enough 
to be hailed ; so out of hail, beyond qall. Originally 
nautical phrases. 

1697 Dameier Voy. I. 191 When we came within hale, we 
found that they were English. _ 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. iv. 
163 The vessel came within hail of us. 1823 Scott Earn. 
Lett. 16 May (1894) II. 267 Your late remove has brought 
you a good deal more within hail, as the sailors say. 1836 
W. Irving Astoria I._ 86 Warning them.. not to wander 
away nor be out of hail. 

3 . attrib., as hail-peal, apeal of salutation or call. 
136a Hist. Jacob ij- Esani. i. in Hazl. Dodsley II. iga 

To give my neighbors louts an hail-peal in a morn. 

Hail, sh.'^ Sc. [f. Hail z/.s] 

1 , orig. (At hand-ball, etc.) The act of saluting 
the dool or goal with the exclamation ' hail I ’, when 
it is hit by the ball ; hence, the act of hailing or 
driving the ball to the dool or goal ; a ‘ goal ’ or 
victory in. one game or round. In phrases to give 
the hail, to win a hail or so many hails. 

a 1673 Wedderbohn Voc, 37 (Jam.) Transmittere metam 
pita, to give the hail. Hie primus est transmissus, this is 
the first hail. 1804 Tarras Poems 66 (Jam.) The hails is 
wun. i86x J. F. Campbell Tales W. Highl, (1892) III. 
10 They went to play shinny and Jain won three hales. 

2 . trails/ . Each of the two goals at hand-ball, 
football, shinty, and the like. 

1843 Hardy in Prac. Berio. Nat. Chib II. No. 11. 58 The 
hails, or boundaries of the game, were the . . fishing hamlet 
of Headchesters as one terminus, and the conical height of 
Hoggeslaw. .as the other. 1880 Boys' Own Book 130 These 
posts are the hail or goal. 

Hail, sb.^, dial. var. of An, sb.^, the awn of barley. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate _8 The black knots on the 
delicate barley straw were beginning to be topped with the 
hail, .the hail is the beard of the barley. 

’I’Hail.m Obs. Forms : 3 hseil, 3-4. heal, 3-8 
hail, 3-5 heyl(e, 4-7 haile, hayl(e, 5 hayll(e. 
[a. ON. heill hale, sound, whole = OE. OTeut. 
*haiIo-, haild- : see Hale and Whole. A ME. 


HAIL. 

equivalent of the northern hale and the midi, and 
southern hdl, whole.'] 

1 . Free from injury, infirmity, or disease; sound, 
unhurt, safe ; healthy, robust ; = Hale, Whole. 

c IZ05 Lay. 12528 WunieS her hal and hasil. c izzo 
Bestiary 366 Al heil and suncl. a 1300 Cursor M, 3829-30 
He es bath hail and fere, Ya hail and sound, wit-outen 
were, cvglfi ■‘hmis ^ Amil. 2232 Y might aschape out of 
mi wo, Al hayl and hole to be. c 1440 Promp. Panu 233/1 
Heyl fro sekenesse, sanus. 1373 Tussek Husb. xv. (1878) 33 
Let timber be haile, least profit doe qiiai!e._ 1673 A. Walker 
Leez Lachrymans 3 The hayl Constitution, the graceful 
Fashion . . of his Youth. 1723 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. 
yaundice. The Water of a Young Child that’s hail, 
b. Jig. Sound, wholesome ; pure, uncorrupted. 
13.. K. Alts. 7036 [He] tok counsaile, That him n’as 
neither god ne haile. c 1460 Battle of Otterbourne 92 in 
Percy’s Reltg., He dmste not loke on my bred banner, For 
all Ynglonde so haylle. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. To 
Rdr., To shew that a Book . . might be understandingly 
and roundly written, in hail and clear English. 

2 . In phr. Hail be thou, etc. used as a salutation 
expressing well-wishing or reverence, tlence (in 
part) Hail int., q.v, 

tf 1203 Lay. 14309 Laueid king, wms hmil ! Ibid. 29030 
Hail seo pu Guigmund. .hail pine diihtliche men. ^1300 
Sat. People Kildare vi. in E, E. P. (1862) 153 Hail he gc 
freris wip pe white copis. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 204 
Heil he pou, marie, ful of grace. 1496 Dives ij- Paup. 
(W. de W.) I. iv. 36/1 Hayle be thou our kynge. 

3 . Whole, entire. All hail: cf. All-whole. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22306 Turn pam till his trouth al hail. 
a 1300 Floriz ,5- Bl. 56 ‘ Dame ’, he sede, ‘ pis hail is pin, pat 
win and pat gold eke.’ 

Hail (h^’l), vy Forms : a. i basalian, 3 liauli, 
4 haweli. j8. 4-7 hayle, 7 kaile, 6- hail. 7, 7-9 
[diali) haggle. [OE. hagalian OTeut. *hag[a)- 
lojan : in ON. hagla, MHG. haglen, hagelen, Ger. 
hagein, Du. hagelen, from the sb. The north, dial, 
haggle is from ON. See Hail sb.^] 

1 . inir. a. Impersonally: zV / zi7z7j= hail falls. 

0. 1:893 K. AUlfred Oros. in. v. § i On sumre tide hit 
hajalade slanum ofer ealle Romane. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 
1 . 198/37 Hit bi-gan to jjondri and hauli. c 1300 St, Brandaii 
32 Hit began to haweli faste. 

j 3 . c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 665/6 Grandinat, hayles. 
1483 Caih. Angl. 169/2 To Hayle, grandinare. 1330 
Palsge. 130 11 grisle, it hayleth. 1611 Bible Isa. xxxii. 
19 When it shall haile, comming downe on the forest, 1631 
WiDDOWES Nat. Philos. 19 It hayleth most in Autumne 
and in the Spring. 1686 Goad Celest, Bodies 11. viii. 263 It 
Hails most in the Wine-Countries. Mod. Does it still hail ? 
7. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 23 It Haggles : It hails. 
Var, Dial. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v,, ‘It both 
haggl’d and snow’d’. 1892 M. C. F. Morris Yorksh, 
Polk-t. 319 ‘ It haggled heavy t’ last neet ’. 

b. With subject : {a) To pour or send down hail. 

C1398 Chaucer Fortune 62 The welkne hath myht to 
shyne, reyne, or hayle. 1335 Coverdale Exod, ix. 23 The 
Lorde hayled and rayned vpon the londe of Egipte. 

(U) To fall as hail. 

1839 [ss® d>. below]. 1879 C. F. Hoffman Monterey 
in Poems 0/ Places, Br. America 143 Now here, now there, 
the shot it hailed In deadly drifts of fiery spray. 

2 . trans. To pour down as hail ; to throw or 
send down in a shower with considerable force like 
hail in a storm. 

1570 Dee Mailt. Pref. 33 Such huge Stones, .did he with 
his engynes hayle among them. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. i. i. 
243 He hail’d downe oathes that he was onely mine. 1607 
— Ant. f Cl. II. v. 45 He set thee in a shower of Gold, and 
haile Rich Pearles vpon thee. 1847 Tennyson Princ. Prol. 
155 Walter hail’d a score of names upon her. 1886 Steven- 
son Dr. Jekyll in. (ed. 2) 37 Hailing down a storm of blows. 
Hence Hailing vbl. sb. (in first qnot. concr.). 

1338 Bale Thre Laiues 1841 Lyghtenyuges and haylynges 
destroyed their come. 1859 Ruskin Two Paths § iz The 
hailing of the shot and the shriek of battle. 

Hail (h^d), v,'^ Forms: 3-6 haile, hayle, (3 
haille, Orm. he55lenii), 4-5 heile, 5 heyle, 7-8 
hale, 7- hail. [An early deriv. of Hail sbi^ and 
interj. which has superseded Hails® zi.] 

1 . trans. To salute with ‘ hail! ’ ; to salute, greet ; 
to receive with expressions of gladness, to welcome. 

CI200 Ormin 2814 He wollde swa Allmahhtig Drilihtin 
hegglenn. cizos Lay. 14968 pus hailede him on pe swic- 
fulle wimman ; Lauerd king, wte.shail, 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. IX. 10 Ich heilede hem hendeli. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
233/1 Heylyn, or gretyn, saluto. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XX, i, They hayled, Wyth a great peale of gunnes, at theyr 
departyng, The maivaylous toure of famous cunnynge. 
1723 C. Pitt Vida’s Aid of Poetry l. (R.), The ravish'd 
crowds shall hail their passing lord. 1804 [see Hail inti\. 
1849 Macaulay ATijA Eng. I. ii. 183 In Scotland therestoia- 
tion of the Stuarts had been hailed with delight, 
b. With complement (with or without (?j), 

1671 Milton Samson 354 Such a Son as all Men hail’d 
me happy. _ 1738 Glover Leonidas i. 396 Extol and hail 
him as _their guardian god. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 
I. III. vii. 416 The second witch hailed him thane of Cawdor. 
1871 R._ Ellis Catullus iii. 6 A bird that ever hail’d her 
Lady mistiess. 

f 2 . intr. To address a salutation to ; to drink a 
health to. Obs. rare. 

c 1273 Lay. 18573 Por pe king him louede ase his lif, and 
haylede to his wif. 

3 . To call or shout to (a ship, a person, etc.) from 
a distance, in order to attract attention. (Originally 
and chiefly in nautical use.) 

1363 Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) II. 42 The instant 
I we hadd one hayled another, there rose up soche a great 
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stornie._ 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 128 We anchored 
. . and in friendly manner sent to hale them. 1692 Capi. 
Smith's Seaman's Gram. i. xvi. 78 To hail a Ship . . is 
done after this manner, Hon the Ship I or only Hoa ! To 
which they answer Hde. Also to salute another Ship with 
Trumpets or the like, is called Hailing. 1726 G. Roberts 
FojLr Years Voy. 343 Two of them came down to the 
Sea Side and haJed us; I answered, and told them who 
I was. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vin. xii, 1 heard a voice 
on a _ sudden haling me with great familiarity by my 
Christian name. 1857 Longf. Daybreak 3 It hailed the 
ships, and cried, ‘ Sail on 1S91 Spectator 22 Aug., The 
ignominy of being refused by cabs and omnibuses that he 
has hailed himself. 

4 . inir. or absol. To call out in order to attract 
attention. (Formerly witli to ; now only absol.) 

To hail aloft, ‘ to call to men in the tops and at the mast- 
head to look out ’ (Smyth Sailors Wordhki) ; to luiil for a 
trip {U. S. colloq\ ‘ to state the quantity of the catch during 
a fishing voyage ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

1582 N. Liciiefield tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. hid. ii. 7 He 
, . hasted to the water side, and hailed to our sliips. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si. in Farr A. P. Jas. I (1848) igo 
Unto her sonne she hails. 1798 Millar in Nicolas Disp. 
Nelson (1846) VII. p. civ, Captain Berry hailed as we 
passed. 1888 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star I. xiv. 220 
A troop of slaves gorgeously dressed, and hailing and 
shouting as they turned their faces to the rider, 

"b. To hail from (a place) ; said of a vessel in 
reference to the port from which she has sailed ; 
hence transf. of a person, to come from. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer. lud. {1S44) h *■ 2 The country 
from which he hails._ 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxiv. 397 
Ships and sailors hailing 11 om these distant shores. 1888 
M. Robertson Lombard St. Myst. x, Most of the pupils 
hailed from France. 

Hail (hed), zt.3 So. Also 8 hale. [app. a special 
use of Hail originating with the phrase to hail 
the fool, i.e. to greet or salute the goal with the 
exclamation hail! when striking it with the ball.] 
In phrase to hail the dool, to reach or strike the 
goal, to win the goal ; to hail the ball, to throw 
or drive the ball to the goal, to win the goal. 

rr XS50 Chrlsiis Kirlee Gr. xxii, Fresch men cam in and 
hail’d the dulis. 1783 Tvtler Poet. Rem. Jas. I, 1S7 
(Jam. s.v. Dule) When the [footlliall touches the goal or 
mark, the winner calls out. Hail ! or it has hail’d the dulis. 
1802 SiBBALD Chron. Scot. Poet. II. 370 note (Jam. s.v. 
Dvle) In the game of golf, .when the ball reached the mark, 
the winner, to announce his victory, called. Hail dule ! 
A 1809 Shinned s Plisc. Coll. Poet. 133 (Jam.) The ba’-spell's 
won. And we the ba' has hail'd. 

Hail (htf‘l), int. Forms : see Haxl sbfi and a. 
[An elliptical or interjectional use of Hail a., the 
imperative be, or some equivalent, as in I-lAili a. 2, 
having been originally present ; cf. ON. heill, and 
OE. hdl similarly used.] An exclamation of greet- 
ing or salutation ; now poetic and rhetorical, and 
usually implying respectful or reverential saluta- 
tion ; = L. ave, salve, a. ahsol. with vocative. 

C1200 Vices ^ Virtues (18S8) 53 ' Hail Su, Mario’, he 
seide. c 127s Passion our Lord 191 in (b E. Misc. 42 Hcyl, 
he seyde, mayster, to ihesuc jiat hi souhte. a 1300 d'nA People 
Kildare v. in E. E. P. (1862) 153 Hail seint franceis wijj ki 
mani foulis. 13S2 Wyclif Mark xv. 18 Hail, thou kyng of 
lewis, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 233/1 Heyl, sede for grotynge, 
ave, salve. 1588 Shaks, Tit. A. i. i. 6g Haile Rome: 
Victorious in thy Mourning Weedes. 1667 Milton P. L. 
III. I Hail holy Light, ofspi ing of Heav’n first-born. 1738 
Glover Leonidas 11. 204^ Hail ! glorious chief. 1804 J. 
Graiiame Sabbath 40 Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor 
man’s day. 

b. with to [cf. Hail sbP-, health, well-being], 
1602 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 160 Haile to your Loidship. 1810 
Scott Lady of L. n. xix. Hail to the chief who in triumph 
advances ! 1820 Shelley To a Skylark i Hail to thee, 
lilithe spirit ! 1855 Tennyson Maud iii. vi. 42 Hail once 
more to the banner of battle unroll'd ! 

Hail, Sc. spelling of Hale a. ; obs. f. Hale v. 
Haile, obs. form of Hale, Heal, 

Hailelie, haililie. Sc. spelling of Halely, Ohs. 
Hai'ler. [f. Hail zt.2 -p ebI.] One who bails, 
or calls to attract attention, 

1880 T. Hardy Wessex T.,Fellcnu-T(nunsinen 13a ‘Hullo 
Downe — is that you ? ’ said the driver. .The other turned a 
plump, cheery, .face over his .shoulder toward.s the halier. 
1891 Daily News 29 Dec. 5/6 Let him hail a ’bus for a 
penny ride in Fleet-street . . the chances are that the bailer 
will get notliing but a grin. 

Hail-fellow, iadv), sb. [The familiar 
greeting or accost ‘ Hail, fellow ! ’ (now obs. or 
archi), used as a descriptive c.xpression, in various 
grammatical constructions. 

1580 Nashe Ded, to Greene's Menafion 16 Their 

best fover-s would bee much discontented, with the collation 
of contraries, if I should write over al their heads, Haile 
fellow well met.] 

A. adj. On such terms, or using such freedom 
with another, as to accost him with ‘hail, fellow I 
on a most intimate fooling; over familiar or 
unduly intimate. 

*580 Lyly Euphuts (Arh.) 371 Where diddest thou leame 
that.. being suffered to he familiar thou shouldest waxe 
haile fellowe? 1688 Ln. Delamer Whs. (160, ;) 26 Let not 
your Servants be over-familiar or haile fellow with you. 
1824 Scott Redgavntlet ch. xv. All’s hail-fellow, here, 
1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbr. II. ii. 20 He crossed the 
room to her. .with something of a hail-fellow hearing, 
b. So the fidler phrase Hail felloiu well met.^ 

1581 Pettie Gnazzo’s Civ, Conv. 111. (1586) 171 Themaifiter 


. . being as you say haile fellow well met with hi.s seivant, 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 105/2 He. . 
placed himselfe. .hard at the earle of Ormond his elbow, as 
though he were hailefellow well met. 1642 Rogers Naainan 
463 Gentlemen will be haile fellow well met with Jesters. 
x888 Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch I. t. 4 He was popular 
. . though not in any hail-fellow-well-met kind of way. 1888 
Graphic Summer No. 12/3 His hail-good-fellow-well-met 
shake of the hand. 

B. adv. On most intimate terms. 

1670 Eachahd Cont. Clergy^ 74 The multitude did not go 
hail fellow well met with Him. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. I. 26 Apr. Let. J, You see the highest quality and the 
lowest trades-folk jostling each other, without ceremony, 
hail-fellow well met. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, .y A’. 
(1B76) 91 Pal.avering rascals, who come, hail-fellow-well-met, 
t G. sb. Obs. 

1. An intimate or familiar associate. 

1650 R. Stapylton Sirada's Low C. IVarrcs ii. 36 It 
brings men, now hail-fellows with God. 

2 . The state or footing of intimate friends. 

16S4 J- Goodman Winter-Evening Confer. 46 The Master 
and Servant are at Hail Fellow, a 1687 Cotton Poet. 
Whs. (1765) 107 This Youth hail Fellow with me made. 

Hailing (h^'diq), vbl. sb. [f. Hail h- -ing h] 
The action of the verb Hail 2 ; greeting, saluta- 
tion ; calling out to attract attention. 

c r20S Lay. 14442 He com to jian kinge, mid are hailinge. 
£1380 Wyclif Whs, III. 351 Heiling..ha[) noo vertue 
among bc-s freris ; for Jiei saluten ofte fendis. 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. L^die xx. 163 The vanishyng smoke of bail- 
lynges and gretinges. 1699DAMMCR Voy. II. i. 157 Ready 
to fire on us, if we had gone abroad withont haling. 1724 
R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 13 The other Ship came up to us, 
and, without hailing, pour’d a Broad-side into the Pyrate. 

b. attrib., as hailing-distance ; bailing-bough, 
one hung up in a house to ‘ hail ’ May morning. 

1821 Clare VilL Mhistr. I. ii And dear to him the rural 
sports of May, When each cot-threshold mounts its hailing 
bough. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast ii. 4 They passed to 
leeward of us, and out of hailing distance. 

HaiU, Sc. var. H.\le a., or Whole. 

EaiU(e, obs. f. Hail sbf and vf, Hale sb.^ 
Haillely, haillie, etc.. Sc. var. Halely, Obs. 
Hail Mary, phr. and sb. 

1. The angelic salutation (cf. Luke i. 58) = L. 
Av~e Maria. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10S37 ‘ Hail maria ’, said he, ‘ ful o 
grace.’ 1340 Ayetib. 262 Hayl Marie of }>onke uol, lliord 
by mid bs- *SS2 Abp. Hamilton Catcch. (1S84) 273 Hail 
Marie ful of grace, our lord is with the. 

2. As a devotional recitation ■=• Ave Mary. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. III. iii First men seien, Heil, 

Marie. 1591 Tronb. Raigne K. JNtn (1611) so With fast- 
ing and praj’ing, And Haile Marie s-ayrng, 1860 Faber 
Hymn, Flowers for ihe Altar By the picture Lucy loves 
Hail-Marie.s will we say. 1881 G. W. Cablk Mine. Del- 
phine vi. 32 , 1 am just going to say Hail Marys all the lime. 

+ Hail-jnate, A. Obs. = HxVil-eellow. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 164 Flo who was 
haile-mate with the Empeiour. 

Hailseart : see FIaleskarth. 
t Hailse, v. Obs. Forms: 4-5 hails, (4heilso, 
haylce, haylia), 4-6 hailse, hayls(e (6 helse). 
[a. ON. heilsa to greet, lo say hail {to a person) ; 
cf. Halse V.'] trans. To greet, salute. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5046 (Cott.) hni hailsed him, kneland hi- 
forn. 1C1340 Ibid. 7396 (Tiin.) Wi}> chere ful svvete he 
heilsed hendely Jxat prophete. 1377 Langl, P. PL B. vii. 
160 The mone .and the sonne And l>e elleuene sterres, hail.sed 
hym alle. 111400 Sir Perc. 404 Do thi bode off, I liighte. 
And haylse hym in hy ! 1330 Palsgr. 577/1 , 1 haylsc or 
greele.ye raf/ie. , Haylse yonder gentylraan. iSSi Robinson 
tr. Mores Utop. l. (1895) 29 When wehaddehaylsede tlione 
thother. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. io39/i_ The 
Almans or lanceknights .. getting neere to the eniinies, 
hailsed them with their harquehut shot. 1585 James I 
Ess. Poesic (Arb.) 73 Fyrie Tit.an . . by his rysing in the 
Azure skyes, Did dcwlie helse all tlionie on earth do dwell. 
Hence t HaiTslng vbl. sb., greeting, salutation. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10848 Sco hir vmbi-thoght Quat was jiis 
hailsing he hir broghl. c 1400 Melayne 677 There was none 
ober h.ayl.synge Bot stowte worries and grym. 1596 Na.she 
Saffron Walden N iv b, No wethcr-cocke .. no ewe tree, that 
he would oversllp without baylsing after the same ineiliode. 

t Hai'l-sliot. Obs. [f. Hail sb.'^ + Snox j^.] 

1. Small shot which scatters like hail when fired : 
used in distinction from a ball or bullet. 

148s Naval Acets. Hen. VII (1896) 69 Hayle shottexl. 
IS5S Kden Decades 114 Owre men were enforced to shuteof 
their byggest pieces of ordinaunce with liayleshotte. 1686 
Land. Gas. No. 2120/8 The discharge of a Pistol loaden 
with Hail-shot. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii. (1737J 253 
Little Pellets like Hail-shot, 1830 Scott Devorgoil ii. ii, 
Every hint Is lost on him, as hail-shot on the cormorant. 
fig. <21656 Hales Gold. (x688) 193 He .shoots his 
Hmi-shot, with his Hail-stones from Heaven. 1680 H. Moke 
Appeal. Apoc. 318 All this hailshotflyes quite over my head. 

2 . The discharge of such shot. Also fig. 

tS68 Grafton Chron. II. 1364 There came such thkke 
Flayleshot of Artillery out of the Towne. 1696 Tryon 
Misc. i. 21 To do them good, I shall venter the Hail-shot of 
their 'Tongues, 

3 . attrib., as hail-shot drop. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. iv. tsi And weepe for anger that 
the earth was dry . . that all the haile-shot drops Could neuer 
peirce the christiall w'atcr tops. 

Hallstoue (h^^dstoun). [f. Hail + Stone 
sb, OE. hagplstdn, ON, haglsteiiin, MHG. hagel- 
stein, MLG. hagelslSii, Du. hagelsleen, Yorksh. 
dial, haggle-steean.'] A pellet of hail. 


cxooo fEi.FRic Horn. I. 52 Oisorh betwu.v 3 ani greatum 
hagolstanum, 13. . Coer de L. 2190 'The bowmen.. shot 
quarelles and eke stone. As thick as the hail-stone. 1387 
'Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) IV. 69 pere fel so grete reyn i- 
medled wip hailstones fr. 2-. hawelstones]. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors iv. (1640) 54 b. When the hayle-stones are squate, 
or three-corneid, the hayle was geneiated neere the eaith. 
1646 J. Hall Poems i Pamphlets thus like hallstons lly 
About mine eares._ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hht. (1776) I. 375 
At Hertfordshiie, in the year 1697. .The hail-stoiies. .being 
measured, were found to be many of them fourteen inches 
round, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 31 Each hailstone being 
a frozen cone with a rounded end, 1892 M. C. F. Morris 
Yorksh. Folk-t. 319 In the East Riding . . hailstones are 
in some places called ‘ haggle-steeans 

Hailstorm, hail- storm, [f. Hail + 
Storm j/l] A violent fall or storm of hail. 

1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 577 A Letter . . giving Account 
of a great Hail-storm [in Herts]. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s. v. Hail, The mischiefs that violent hail-sturms 
arc able to do, is scarce to he conceived. 1813 T. Forster 
Atmosph. Phienont. (1S15) 252 Hard hailstorms are gene- 
rally accompanied with thunder and lightning, 
fig. 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo v. (ed. s) 46 Christ bore 
with undisturbed patience aperpetual hailstorm of calumny. 
Hailsum, obs. Sc. var. Halesome. 

Haily (hJ'di), a. [f. Hail lAi-h-vl.] Con- 
sisting of or characteri2ed by hail or liailstonns. 

1552 Huloet, Haylye, or full of hayle, gi-andiuosus. 
1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) m Of these is 
compounded an haylie doctrine, hurtfml douhtles and pes- 
tilent. x6xi Cotgr., Gresleux, haylie. 1703 Pope Thebais 
495 A rattling tempest . . Which the cold noith congeals to 
haily show’rs. 1737 ByrOM frnl. i 5 - Lit. Rem. (1856) II. 
1. 87 Avery rainy, snowy, haily, stoimy, blustering ride. 
Haim, var. of Hame ; Sc. form of hanie, Home. 
Haimhald, obs. f. Hamald. 
t Haill, sb. Ohs, [ME. from Norse. Cf. OSw. 
ha'ghn, Sw. hdgn enclosure, hedge, Da. hegn hedge, 
fence. See Hain An enclosure, a park. 

cxzos Lay. 5064 Ne sculde na cnilit haii3ien, hair he 
haiiede haines iwald [walled enclosures]. <11440 
70 Fayere parkes in-wyth haynus, Grett herdus in the 
playnus ['Thornton MS. Grete hertes in the haynes, Faire 
hares in the playnes]. 

Hain (hF'n), v.^ Now Se. and dial. Also 5 
Sc. haue, 6- hayn. [a. ON. hegna (Sw. hdgna. 
Da. hegne) to hedge, fence, protect, preserve, 
deriv. of OTeut. hag- fence, hedge.] 

1 . trans. To enclose or protect with a fence or 
hedge ; esp. to preserve (grass) from cattle. 

14., [see Hained]. igSS Sc. Acts Mary c. 23 It is .. 
oidanit..that the said wod of Falkland be..keipit and 
hanit for ry.siug of young grouth thairof. 1573 in W. H. 
Tuiner 3 '<'/erf. Rce. O.vford 347 Poitmeade shalbe hayned 
and layed freshe from Cattell tintyll May daye. 1601 
Holland Pliny xviii. x.xvili, A ground would he hained in, 
left lay, and kept for .grasse and hey. 1787 Winter Syst. 
Husb. 328 Ten oxen.. broke into the manured field which 
had been hayned for mowing. 1794 T. Davis Wilts 

(1813) 258-68 in Archxol. Rezi, (18SS) Mar., Hain up the 
land, to shut it up for a crop of hay. 1834 i>’«A Husb. I. 
x.xxi. 486 The uplands are usually ‘hayned’, or laid up at 
Candlemas ; hut richer land is often left open until March, 
f 2 , To shut up, confine, restrain. Obs. 7 -are, 

1636 James Iter Lane. (Clmtham) 255 Clan mans wise- 
dommehaineThestreames of Dee from gliding to ymaiae? 

3 . To spare, save, refrain from coiisuniing or 
spending. Sc. 

1508 Dunbar Tua niariit Weuten 386 Quhen he ane hail 
3ear wes hanyt. 157* Saiir. Poems Reform, xxx. 140 And 
je wer in yair hands, yai wald not haiie jovv. 1583 Leg. 
Dp. St. Androis sqo Ibid, xlv. In Seytoun ho remaned, 
Wluair wyne and aill was nothing hayned. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables, Miser <5- Minos ii, The Mi.ser. .shaw'd ttie ferryman 
a knack, Jumpt in, .swam o'er, and hain'd Ills plack, 18*5 
Brockett N, C. Gloss., Hain, to save, to pre-serve. 1826 
Scott Diary 20 Jan. in Lockhart, ‘ Hain your reputation, 
and tyne your reputation ’ is a true proverb.^ x86a Hislof 
Prav. Scot, 21 A iienny liain’d Is a penny gain’d, 
b. absol, or iiitr. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. (16121 .406 Yet haine they 
at their feed. 1737 Ramsay Scots Prov. 72 (Jam.), They 
that hain at their dinner will hae the niair to their supper. 
Hain, vft- dial. Also 5-6 Jieyiio, 6 hayn. [app. 
deriv. form from hey, FIigh v. to raise, with 
trails. To raise, heighten, set up. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. lyifz Hawncyn or heynyn (S. hawn- 
syn or yn heyyn), exaito, elez'o, snblevo. Ibid. 233 (K. Hi) 
Heynyn (P, heighthynh .e.xalto, elevo. 1465 Marg. Pasion 
in Past. Lett. No. 499 II. 176, I have .spoke with Borges 
that he shuld heyne the price of the niershe. 1564 Order 
28 Feb. in Swinden Gt. Yarmouth 53 Orderetl that the 
merchants’ dinner, or feast . . shall be erected and lieyned 
this present year. 1599 Na.sue Lenten Stnffe 12 Edward 
the thirde . . hayned the price of their priuiledges and not 
brought them downe one barley Kirnell 1787 W. Marshall 
E. Norfolk Hain, to raise, or heighten ; as ‘to 

hain the rent, the rick, or the ditch 1895 Rye Gless,^ R. 
Anglia, Hain, to heighten ; torise in price. Mod. Suffolk. 

‘ 1 want my wages hained,’ 

Hence Haining vbl. sb. 

c 1440 Promp. Pai-v.z-yfa Heynynge, exaltacio, elcvncio. 

Haineh, Sc. form of Haunch. 
t Haine. Obs. Also 4-5 hayn(e. [a. F. haine, 
ioxmmly haine (i2thc. in Hntz.-Darm.), f, ha-ir to 
hate ; cf. saisine from saisir.l Hatred. 

1387^ T- Usk Test. Love Pro!., Envye forsothe com- 
menuetli nought bis reason that he hath in hayn. c 1477 
Caxtqn Jason 112 b, Ne of hayne or hate precedent. 
Hatae, var. of Hayne Obs., a mean wretch. 
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Haill6d (htf 'nd), ppl. a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Hain 

a.i + 'Enl.] a. Fenced, enclosed, b. (^c.) Pre- 
served, reserved, spared, saved from consumption. 

Hained grass^ pasture from which grazing cattle have 
been kept for a time. 

14.. Forest Lames c. i. § i in Scot. Siat. I. 323 At Jmi 
enter nocht in ony hanyt place of Jje woddis with Jjar bestis. 
iS79_ Sc, Acts Jos. VJ (1597) § 84 Quhatsumever person . . 
pullis or cuttis haned Broome. ?i7.. Earl Richard, 
Q?ieen's Brother vii. in Child Ballads iv. cx. (1S86) 465/1 
'You''ll have them, and as much haind grass As they all on 
can gae. 1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night xi, The dame 
brings forth .. her weel-hain'd kebbuck. 1786 — N.-Y. 
Saint, to Maggie 106 I’ll flit thy tether To some haln’d rig. 
Haining (Irn'mig'), vbl. sb. Chiefly Sc. [f. 
Hain &.1 + -ING 1 .] Enclosing or preserving ; that 
which encloses or is enclosed ; an enclosure. 

iS3_S.S'£'. Acts Jas, V, c. 8 All distroyaris of grenewod be 
Cutting peling..and siclike of all new hanyngiii. Hid. 
(1597) c. 9 That euerie man . .plant woodde and Forre.st, and 
make hedges, and haning for him selfe, extending to three 
aickers of land, 1571 Bnrgh Rcc. Peebles 25 Apr. (Jam. Siipj>i), 
The Vanelaw to be proclamit waist, seute, and hanyng. 
1728 W. Staeeat Ejiist. in Ramsay's Poems (1877) II. ;w6 
We’ll to the haining drive, c 1856 Denham Tracts (1895) II. 
208 A company of hay-makers, whose work in the adjacent 
haining had been interrupted by a shower. 

b. The preserving of grass from cattle, 

*733 P- Lindsay Interest Scot. 37 By this Way we are 
deprived of the Benefit of_Winter-haining. 1829 Glover 
Nisi. Derby I. 203 The laying or shutting up meadows for 
hay is, in Derbyshire, called hayning. 

c. That which is saved ; savings. 

1823 Galt Entail II. 145 (Jam.) My ain lawful jointure 
and honest hainings. 

d. attrib., as haining-time. 

1605 Burgh Rec. Prestwick 2 Oct. (Jam. SupkS Vnles 
the samyn guddls he sufficientlie teddent in hanyng tynie. 

Hainous, -ly, etc., obs. ff. Heinous, -lt, etc. 
Hainsch, hainsh, Sc. ff. Haunch sb. and v. 
Hain’t, haint, vulgar contr, of have not, 
Haique, obs. form of Haik 2. 

Hair (heaj), sh. Forms : a. i Emr, hdr, 2-3 
hear, 2-5 ber, 4-6 beer, 5-6 heere, bere, (5 
berre), 6 bear(e. &. 4-5 bar, bare, 4 bor, 
4-5 bore, 5 baar(e, 7. 5-6 beyrCe, 5-7 baire, 
bayre, bair(e, 6-bair. [Com. Teutonic, OE, 
hkr, Mr= OFris. Mr., OS. Mr (MDu. haer, Du. 
haar), OPKj. hdr, (Ger. haar'), ON. hdr (Sw. 
Mr, I 3 a. /war) OTeut. V/iJrtJ”*; not known in 
Gothic. The a forms are native, from OE., WS. hm)', 
Anglian hdr ; the (3 forms are immed, from ON. 
Mr, which gave in ME. hdr in northern, and hdr 
in some north midland dialects. The later heyr, 
heire, hayre, hair, is not a normal repr. of ME. 
Mr, liter, the modem Eng. form of which would 
be (as in i6th c.) hear or here ; it seems to 
be partly a northern spelling, but mainly due to 
assimilation to Haibe.] 

1. 1 . One of the nnmerons fine and generally | 
cylindrical filaments that grow from the skin or 
integument of animals, esp, of most mammals, of 
which they form the characteristic coat ; applied 
also to similar-looking filamentous outgrowths 
from the body of insects and other invertebrates, 
although these are generally of different structure. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss, 1594 Pilus, her. e xooo AIlfeic Horn, 

I. 236 An hsr of eowrum heafde, a jazs Leg. Kath. 2288 
An her of hare fax. 1382 Wyclif Matt. v. 36 Thou maist 
not make oon heer whyt, or blak. C1440 Promp. Parv. 
235/2 Heyr [W,, S., P. here), capillus. 1583 Hollvband 
Cmnpo di Fior 335 There will alwayes reraaine some heare 
in the clifFe of the penne. 

p, 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 5007 Na hare sal perishe, 
ne faile. c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6g6i He had a hare, 
he whilk grewe On cuthberts heued. cr46o Toimieley 
Myst. (Surtees) 87 Not oone bore. 1^3 CaBi. A 7 igl, 175/2 
An Hare, crinis. 

y. *483 Catlt. Angl, 180/2 An Heire, piLis, Ibid. r84/x 
A Heyr, crinis. 1581 Pettie Gnazzo’s Civ. Cmw, ii. (1586) 
07 b, A sword . . hanging by a haire over his head. 1665 
Hook'E Microgr, 158 The long hairs ofHorses. .seem Cylin- 
drical. 1742 Francis Horace Epist. ii. 1 . (R.) For hair by hair 
I pull the horse’.s tail. 1816 J, Wilson City of Plague ii, v, 
And would not hurt a hair upon his head. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 70 A hair, .is larger when wet than when dry. 

b. The plural hairs was formerly used = tbe 
collective sense 2. [Cf. L, crines, Fr. les cheveux, 
Ger. die haare.'\ Now obs. or arch, as in grey 
hairs, which is also often taken not collectively. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 6 Johannes wies gescryd mid 
oluendes nmrum, c X340 Cursor M. 8079 (F.) paire browes 
ware growen side with heres. 1382 Wyclif Luke vii. 38 
And wypide with heeris of hir heed [,ff. V. 1881 the hair of 
her head). — John xi. 2 And wipte his feet with hir heeris 
\All it-igth c. versions with her hair]. C1400 Desir. Troy 
39S9 Glide bores hade hat gay, godely to se. 1563-87 
Foxe a. M. (1596) 42/2 His old age or white heares. 
1596 Spenser A Q, iv. viii. 4He. . would. .knocke his head, 
and rend his rugged heares. idii Bible Gen. xliv. 29 Ye 
shall bring downe my gray haires with sorrovv to the graue. 
1715-20 Pope Iliad x. 19 He rends his hairs in sacrifice to 
Jove. 1826 H. N. Coleridge VVest Indies 230 Venerable 
for his white hairs. 

fig. (= 2h). 1606 G. W[oodcocke] Vc.Hist. Ivsime Ffivb, 
A blazing-starre with long haires appeared. 

2 . collect. The aggregate of hairs growing on 
the skin of an animal : spec, that growing naturally 


upon the human head ; also, hairs collectively or 
in the mass, as used for manufacturing purposes 
and the like. 

CIOOO Sax. Lecchd. II. 156 Gif hmr to piece sie, C1200 
Ormin 3208 Hiss clah vvass off ollfenntess hmr. C1330 
R. Brunne Chroii. Wace (Rolls) 12236 About hure hed hiire 
her to-schaked. C1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Heer fyrste 
growynge yn' mannys berde, lanugo. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870)396 "That they wasshe none neare, but benethe the 
brugge. 149s Act II Hen. VII, c. ig Cussions stuffed with 
horse here..neetis here, deils here, and gotis here. 1584 
[see 8 o]. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3662 Esau es nigh wit bar. c 1300 
Havelok 235 Handes wringing, and diawingbi hor. a 1400-50 
Alexander 5476 With haare to paire heelis. C1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. ei pe hore pat pillis my heed. 

■)'. c 1375 .S^c. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 225 Hayre scho had, 
quhyt & streke. 1508 Dundar Tua Mariii IVemen 21 
Kemmit was thair cleir hair. 1561 Hollybush Horn. 
Apoth. 2 For fallinge of the heyre of the head. 1659 B. 
Harris 287 Which makes the hair stand 

on the heads of such as hear it related. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) VIII. 17 Among the hairy catei pillars, .the cast 
skin is covered with hair. X777 Mad. D’Arblay Early 
Diary (i88g) II. 169 All our hairs were done to the astonish- 
ment of all the company. lii&'Bnvsxi Prisoner of Chilian 
i, My hair is grey, but not with years. 1870 Tennyson 
Holy Grail 42 She , . shore away . . all that wealth of hair 
Which made a silken mat-work for her feet. 1873 Mivart 
Elem. Altai, vii. 238 Our hair and nails are. .modifications 
of the external layer of the skin. 

b. fig. Applied to the rays or ‘ tresses ’ of tbe 
sun, the tail of a comet, * leafy locks ’ of a tree, etc. 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido i. i, Yet shall the aged sun 
shed forth his hair. 1650 R. Stapylton Strada's Low C. 
IVarres i. 8 A blazing star, .shooting its fiery hair point 
blank against the Monastery. 1667 Milton P. L. 11, 710 
Like a Comet . . That . .from his horrid hair Shakes Pestilence 
and Warr. 1821 Shelley Promeih. Unb. i. 168 New fire 
. .Shook its portentous hair beneath Heaven's frown. 1864 
Swinburne Atalania 1268 The heavy hair of pines. 

3 . In plants : An outgrowth of the epidermis, 
consisting of an elongated cell, or a row of cells, 
usually soft and flexible like the hair of animals. 
In Bot. sometimes extended to other outgrowths 
of similar origin, as prickles, spore-capsules, etc. : 

= TmCH 0 ME. 

1631 WiDDOWES Nat. Philos. 35 The Quince.. his fruit 
hath downie hayre. 1811 Mrs. Ibbetson in Nicholson's 
Jrtil. XXX, I {title). On the Hairs of Plants. 2875 Darwin 
Inseciiv, PI. 354 The glandular hairs of ordinary plants .. 
have the power. . of absorbing both a solution and the vapour 
of ammonia. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 1. iii. 138 
Hairs (Trichomes) is the term given in the higher plants to 
those outgrowths which arise only from the epidermis. 

4 . iransf. Applied to various things having the 
shape, consistency, or appearance of a hair or 
mass of hair : e.g, threadlike stamens or filaments. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens vi. i. 655 The yellow heare which 
groweth in the middle of the Rose is called . . in shops and of 
the Arabian physitions Anthera. 

b. In names of plants having foliage fancifully 
likened to hair ; as Isis Hair, Lady's Hair, 
Maidenhair, Venus' Hair. 

1551 Turnf.r Herbal i. B iij, It [Adianthum] . . may he 
named in English Venus heyre or ladjyes heyre. 1598 
Florio, Capelli divenere, the herbe Maiden-haire, Venus- 
haire, or our Ladies-haire. 1778 Eng. Gas. (ed. 2) s. v. 
Portland, Among the sea-weeds here is found a sort of 
shrub, not unlike coral. It is called Isis’s Hair, 

e. African or Vegetable hair : see quots. 
x8Si Offic. Catal. Gi. Exhib. 1259 ‘Vegetable hair’, made 
of the leaves of the Algerian dwarf palm-tree . . for the use 
of upholsterers. x866 Treas. Bot. 565 African Hair, the 
fibre of the leaves of the Palmetto, Chameerops hnmilis. 

d. Applied to sertularian and other polyps 
which grow on oyster shells. {Cent. Diet.) 

e. A spring mechanism which is freed by the 

Haik-TRIGGEE, q.v, 1864 in Webster. 

5 . Used as a type of what is of extremely small 
magnitude, value, or measure ; a jot or tittle ; an 
iota ; the slightest thing ; the least degree. See 
also to a hair in 8 c. 

1377 Langl. P, PI. B. X. 334 Kynghod ne kny^thod.. 
Helpeth noujt to heueneward one heres ende. C1420 
Aniurs of Arth. xlv, Him lakket no more to be slayne, 
Butte the brede of hore. 1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. iii. 
Wks. 1223/1 The prayse had not bene the lesse of one heere. 
1536 Latimer 2«<f Serm. bef Convocat. Wks. I. 48 They 
would not set an hair by the name, but for the thing. 1577 
tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 201 Neither is there one 
haires difference to choose. 1606 Shaks. Tr. (J- Cr, iii. ii. 
xgi If I he false, or swerue a haire from truth. «ci6io 
Healey Cebes (1636) 159 Their estate is not an haire better 
then the others. x8o8-z5 Jamieson, Hair, a very small 
portion or quantity ; as a hair of meal, a few grains. 

6. Taken as the distinctive type of sort or kind ; 
of one hair, of one colour and external quality ; 
hence 1= sort, kind, nature; stamp, character. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Afijfvfew I. 365 With mylk of a cowe hat is of 
oon here {unius coloris). 1502 Greene Upst. Courtier in 
Harl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 244 ^ wo notable knaues, both of a 
haire, and both cosen germaines to the deuill, 1596 Shaks. 
I Hen, IV, IV. i. 61 The Qualitie and Heire of our Attempt 
Brookes no diuislon. 1600 Tourneur Transf, Meiumorph. 
Author to Bk. 6 Expect but flowts, for 'tis the haire of crime. 
a. 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour i, A lady of ray hair cannot 
want pitying. 

7 . A cloth, mat, or other fabric of hair used for 
various purposes in some trades, e. g. in hop-drying, 
extraction of oils, etc. ; a haircloth. 


[Historically, the same word as Haire, which, in losing the 
final e, has become identical in form with this.] 

1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Acts 371 Hayr pro u.strina. 1594 
Fairfax Inv. in Archxologia XLVIII. 130 On Seasterne 
of leade for barley and a kilne haire. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agrtc. 
Sac. IX. II. 568 The roof of the building coming on above 
much nearer the hair than in the modern kilns. Ibid. 572 
A step-ladder to carry the green hops to lay on the hair. 
1884 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 742/1 Measured quantities .. of 
[oil-seed] meal are filled into woollen bags . . Each bag is 
further placed within ‘ hairs thick mats of hoise-hair bound 
with leather. 

II. Phrases and locutions. 

8 . a. Against the hair : contrary to the direction 
in which an animal’s hair naturally lies ; contrary 
to the natural set of a thing ; against the grain, 
inclination, or sentiment, b. In one's hair-, (a) 
with the hair clown ; {fi) bare-headed, without hat 
or wig. e. To a hair : to a nicety, with tlie utmost 
exactness, d. Hair about the heels : a mark of 
under-bred horses ; hence fig. of persons, t e. Hair 
and hide, hair and hoof: every part, entirely, 
wholly, f. A hair in one's neck : a cause of trouble 
or annoyance, g. A hair of the dog that bit you, 
of the same dog (or wolf) : see Dog sb. 15 e. h. 
A hair to medee a tether of: a slight pretext of 
which to make a great deal. i. To comb {a 
persords) hair (slang) ; see Comb z;. 3. j. To cut 
(or divide) the hair, to split hairs : to make fine 
or cavilling distinctions, k. To keep one's hair 
on (slang) : to keep cool, not to lose one’s head 
or get excited. 1 . To put up, turn up her hair : 
said of a girl when she exchanges her floating hair 
or ringlets for the dressed hair of womanhood ; 
to do or put up, to let down her hair (i. e. in the 
toilet), m. To tear if rend) one's hair, i. e. as 
a symptom of passionate grief, n. Not to turn 
a hair : lit. of a horse, not to show sweat by 
the roughening of his hair ; Jig. not to show 
any sign of being discomposed, ruffled, or 
affected by exertion, o. In other expressions : see 
quots. 

a. 1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love n. iv, Ayenst the heere it 
tourneth. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 38S All went 
utterly against the hair with him. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. 
II. iii. 40 If you should fight, you goe against the haire of 
your professions. 1607 Tofsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 63 
[Cows] in the licking of themselves against the hair, a 1627 
Middleton Mayor of Queenhoron^h in. ii, Books in women’s 
hands are as much against the hair, methinks, as to see men 
wear stomachers, or night-rails. 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous 
(1825) 170 Something that crosses them, and goes against 
the hair. 1827 Scott Chron. Canongate Introd. iii, H e was 
a wee toustie when you rubbed him again the hair, 
b* *S33 Cranmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 39 She 
in her here, my Lord of Suffolke beiyng before herr the 
Crowne, 1606 Holland Siieton. 143 Many a time he would 
shew her to his Souldiours in her haire. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, i, A large grave man in his own hair. 

C. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. in. i. 157 Pan. Youle remember 
your brothers excuse? A’rtr. To a hayre. 1662 J. Bargrave 
pope Alex, VII {iB 6 y) 98 Distinguishing between good and 
bad to a hair. 1765 Cowper Lett. iB Oct., Thiee or four 
single men, who suit my temper to a hair, a 1834 Lamb 
Let. to Coleridge (L.), I could hit him off to a hair. 

d. _ 1882 H. C. Merivale Faucit of B. III. ii. xxiii. 240 
‘ Hair about the heels muttered the Count to himself. 

e. c 1450 St, Cuthbert (Surtees) 6860 pal were destroyed, 
bath hare and hyde. 1705 Jean Irvine in Collect. Dying 
Test. (1806) 57 Poor people that would fain have strength 
to stand by hair and hoof of the truths of God. 1728 P. 
Walker Peden Pref. (ed. 3) 28 None contending earnestly 
for Substance and Circumstances, Hair and Hoof of that 
dear-bought Testimony. 

f. a 14S0 Ratis Raving in. 199 Think one the har is in 
thi nek. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, An Bailie Grahame 
were to get word o' this . . it wad be a sair hair in my neck ! 

h. 1809 SepTT Let. to G. Ellis 3 Nov. in Lockhart, 
Those who wish to undermine it want but, according to 
our Scotch Proverb, a hair to make a tether of. 

j. 1652 Bancroft Mod. Policies in D’Oyly Life (1821) II. 
241 Machiavel cut the hair when he advised, not absolutely 
to disavow conscience, hut to manage it with such a prudent 
neglect, as is scarce discernible from a tenderne.ss. 1692 R. 
L’Estrange Josephus, Philo's E^nb. Caiusx. (1702) goi To 
cut a Hair betwixt Satyr and Flattery. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela III. 75 When Persons have a Mind to split Hairs, 
and to distinguish away the Christian Duties by a Word. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours m Library (1892) I. ix. 316 [He] 
splits hairs with such surprising veisatility. 

k. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Claudius vi, Keep your 
hair on, ray young friend. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 1/2 
This is the_ English way of doing things ; they keep their 
hair on their heads. 

m. 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. IV, 14b, This knight., 
sobbed, wept, and rent his heare. i6o6 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. 
iv. ii. 113 'Teare my bright heire, and scratch my praised 
cheekes, 1715-20 [see t b]. 1802 Southey Inchcape Rock 
xyi. Sir Ralph the Rover tore his hair And curst himself in 
his despair. _ 1855 Thackeray Rose ^ Ring xix. Tearing 
her hair, crying and bemoaning herself. 

n. 1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb, vii, Hot 1 he [a 
horse] had not turned a hair till we came to Walcot church. 
1897 Blackmore Dariel xviii, When I tried her with a lot 
of little dodges . . she never turned a hair — as the sporting 
people say. 

O. 1579 Fulke Refut. Rasiell 755 The thinges proued . . 
are but the heire and nayles of the masse, and not the sub- 
stantial! partes_ thereof. 1584 Fenner Def, Ministers (1587) 
13 Hee will . . in the next Section tugge it in by the heare. 
1586 _A. Day E^tg. Secretary li. (1625) 80 As when one tells 
. .a lie, to bid him take the haire from his lips. 
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III. attrib. and Comb. 

9. a. attrib. Of, pertaining to, or connected witli 
hair or a hair ; made or consisting of hair, or of a tex- 
ture like hair ; as hair-bracelet., -broom, -bud, -bulb, 
-camlet, -cell, -club (Club sb. 6), -crape, -felt, -fibre, 
-glove, -goods, -guard, -hat, -list, -merchant, -rope, 
-scale, -seating, -sheath, -substance, -tint, -tip, -work, 
etc. Also Hairbreadth, -cloth, etc. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Transpr. Reh. 13S The mode of wearing 
*hair-bracelets was scarce in use then. 1725 Bradley Favt. 
Diet. s. V. Horse, Seams, Scabs, and *Hair-brokenness..on 
the inward Bow of his Knees. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Siipp. 
s. V. Broom, We say, a birch-broom, a *hair-broom, a rush- 
broom. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 96 At the origin 
of each hair two parts are distinguished, the hair-sheath, 
and the germ or *hair-bud. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 34 
The root is found . . to terminate in a bulb-shaped expansion, 
teimed the *hair-bulb. 1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1107/4 A 
*Hair-CamhleL Coat. 1774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889) I. 288 If you are fond of *hair-cluhs, you should see 
the Portuguese ladies’ hair 1 1739 Martin in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVT. 454 A Piece of Muslin, or thin ’*Hair-Crape. 
1838 SiMMONDs DzcL Trade, ^Hair-gloves, horsehair gloves 
used for rubbing the skin in bathing, etc. 1863 Dickens 
Mvt. Fr. n. i, With his decent silver watch, .and its decent 
*]iair-guard. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . v. Ixiv. 291 Biitish 
woollens, such as *hair-list drabs. 1703 Land, Gaz. No. 
409S/4 "William Taylor . . *Hair-Merchant. 1867 Emerson 
Lett. 15- Soc. Aivis-m.. (1873) 179 Bringing it to a *hair- 
point for the eye and hand of the philosopher. 1377 in 
Rogers A^ric. <$• Prices III. 580 *Hair rope to stake the 
mill horse. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 113 At the 
tip of the moth’s body there is a brush of long *hair-.scales 
lesembling feathers. 1831 Qffic. Catal. Gt. E.xhil. 535 Speci- 
mens of damask and striped '’'hair-seating, various colours. 
1876 Duhring Dis. Skin (1881) 36 "The cortical substance, 
termed also * hair-substance, constitutes the bulk of the 
hair. 1363 Golding Ovid's Met. xiv. (1393) 329 The cursed 
witch had smit Our highest ’‘hairetips with hir wand. 

b. attrib. For or for the use of the hair ; hair- 
caul, -comb, -dye, -net, -oil, -pad, -ribbon, -scissors, 
-wash. Also Hair-band, -brush, -pin, etc. 

1861 C. W. King Ant. Gents (r866) 160 Tlie ear-rings, 
necklaces, *hair-cauls, or fillets, of the female busts. 1837 
Thackeray Ravenswing i. Two brass *hair-comhs set with 
glass rubies. 1870 Miss Bridgman Ro, Lynne II. v. 116 
There were hair- washes, and ’^hair-oils. 1790 J. B. Moreton 
W. hid. Isl. 98 Two hats . . *hair-rihband and hair-dress- 
ing. 1688 R. 'H.owiE Armoury in. ix. 398 They ought . . to 
be named what kind of cisers they are, whether *Hair 
cisers . . or Beard cisers. 

e. objective and obj. genitive, as hair-buyer, 
-clasper, -curler, -cutter, -dealer, -frizzer, -monger, 
-seller, -siainer, etc. ; hair-clipping, -curling, 
-cutting, -dyeing, -nourishing, -picking, -raising, 
-teasing, etc., vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs. Also Hair- 
dresser, -SPLITTER, -SPLITTING. 

1721 Loud, Gaz, No. S921/4 Mary Penstone. .*Hair-huyer. 
1839 Darwin Orig. Spec, vi. (1878) 153 Para.sitic mites . . 
furnished with *hajr-claspers. 1886 W._ J._ Tucker E, 
Europe ii Undergoing the process of *hair-clipping. 1694 
Loud. Gaz. No. 3036/4 Perriwig-maker and ""Hair Cutter. 
1868 ‘ Holme Lee’ B. Godfrey Hi. 29s The *halr-cutting 
parlour behind the shop. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4336/8 John 
Jesson .. Grazier and *H.mr-dealer. 1872 "Yeats TeeJm, 
Hist. Comm. g6 The art of *hair-dyeing came into vogue. 
1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ixxxviii, Language-masters, musk- 
masters, hair-frizzers. 1840 T. A. T rollope Summer Brit- 
tany I. 324 The profit thus netted by these *hair-mongers, 
during a tour through the country. 1647 Trapp Comm, 
Cor. xi. 14 Homer calleth the Greeks ’'hair-nourishing men. 
1713 Land. Getz. No. 3154/4 William Bell . . *Hair-seIler, 
1723 Ibid. No. 6382/11 Charles Parker. .*Hair-Stainer. 

d. instrumental, as hair-hung, -suspended adjs. 
e. siinilative and parasynthetic, as hair -fissure ", 
hair-coloured, -pointed, -shaped, etc., adjs. Also 
Hair-streak, -stroke, -"vvoum. 

1678 Lond. Gaz. No. 1272/4 A *hair-coloured_ large Suit. 
1823 J. Badcock Dom, Amusem, 138 A ^hair fissure is 
perceptible.. in the upper hieroglyphic. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th, II. 3oo’'Hair-huug, breeze-shaken, o’er theGuIph. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 376 Leaves egg-spear- 
shaped, *hair-pointed. 1832 Lindley Introd, Bot. 383 
Hair-pointed . . terminating in a very fine, weak point ; as 
the leaves of many mosses. Hud. 376 *HaIr-shaped • ■ the 
.same,as filiform, hut more delicate, .so as to resemble a h.air. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. i. 398 Like the Sicilian's ('hair- 
suspended sword. 1868 Whittier A if/a: Az/A 1 , The 
hangbird. .His *hair-swung cradle stiaining. 

10. Special Combs. : hair-ball (see qnot. i753)j 
hair-bird, a popular name of the chipping-bird 
(^Zonotrichia socialis') of North America ; hair- 
bracket (see quot. 1S67) ; f hair-bramble, the 
dewberry, Rubus coesius \ hair-brown (see quot.); 
’t* hair-bush, a bushy head of hair ; hair-button, 
a button made with hair; hair-colour, ? = hair- 
brown ', hair-compasses, compasses which can be 
regulated to the utmost nicety ; see quot. ; hair- 
cord, a fabric of which the surface is covered with 
fine stripes so closely placed as to resemble hairs ; 
hair-drawn a., drawn out as line as a hair; hair- 
eel, a kind of filiform worm inhabiting stagnant 
water ; hair-follicle, the cylindrical depression in 
the skin from which a hair grows, extending 
through the conum to the subcnt.-meoiis connective 
tissue ; hair-hygrometer, a hygrometer depending 
upon the expansion ofhairwhen exposed to damp ; 
hair-kiln, a hop kiln covered with a haircloth on 
which the hops are spread out to dry ; hair-leadj 
Vop. V. 


a very thin lead used for spacing in printing ; hair- 
lichen, an eruption attacking the roots of the hair ; 
hair-locket, a locket for holding a lock of hair ; 
hair-man, a man who dresses or makes up hair ; 
t hair-meal, a hair’s breadth, the extent of a hair ; 
hair-mole (-f-mold), a mole on the skin, having 
a hair or hairs on it; hair-moss, a moss of the 
genus Folytricliutn ; f hair-needle = Hairpin ; 
f hair-patch, haircloth ; hair-pencil, a painter’s 
brush made of camel’s hair or the like ; hair- 
plate, the plate at the back of a bloomery ; hair- 
pyrites, a synonym ofMiLLERlTE ; hair-restorer, 
a preparation used to promote the growth of hair ; 
hair-sac = hair-follicle ; hair-salt [Ger. haar- 
salz'], a name given to alunogen ; hair-seal, an 
eared seal of the family Otariidae, sub-family Tri- 
cophocinve\ j-hair-slittingzz., hair-splitting 
hair-space, a very thin space used in printing ; 
hair-spring, the fine hair-like spring in a watch 
which serves to regulate the movement of the 
balance-wheel ; hair-stone [Ger. haarstciii], a 
synonym of Sagenite; j- hair-tadl, a name given 
to fishes of the family Trichiuridse,o'S^. Trichiurus 
lephirus ; hair-tail worm = hair-eel ; hair- 
trunk, a trunk covered with skin retaining the 
hair ; *1- hair-weed, a conferva. 

1712 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northampi. vii. 4S1 In the 
Stomachs of these . . the ''Hair-Balls are compos’d. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp„ Hair-balls, masses of hair of dif- 
ferent shapes and .sizes found in the stomachs of cows, oxen, 
calves, deer, and other animals. 1869 J.^ Burroughs in 
Galaxy Mag. Au!?., The sociaj-sparrow, alias ‘ ’'hair-bird ’, 
alias ‘red-headed chipping-bIrd is the smallest of the 
sparrows. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., "^Hair-bracket. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hair-bracket, the mould- 
ing at the hack of the figure-head. 1578 Lvte Dodoens 
VI. iv. 66r The IBiamble is of two sortes. .the great and the 
smal. .The lesser berie is called . . a “heare Bramble. .The 
fVuite is called a Dewberie. 1830 Anstcp Eletn. Course, 

* Hair bro^un, a colour foimed of brown with a little yellow 
and grey. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Chevelure, 
the 'haire bush. 1383 Stanyhurst ZEneis 11. (.Arb.) 63 
Wee ruffled his hearehnsh. 1393 Acc. Bk. IP. IFray in 
Antiquary XXXII. 371, iiij ^ose of ’’haire bottonnes. 
1783 Boswell Tour Hebrides i, He wore a full sutt of 
plain brown clothes, with twisted hair-buttons of the same 
colour. *613 Markham Eng. Hcuseiu. (1660) 123 If you 
will dye your wool of a bright *haire colour. 1637 .k- 
Ligon Barbadocs (1673) 36 Pure hair colour dapled with 
green. /Wz/. 62 Cockroaches., of a pure hair-colour. 1727- 
SI Chambers Cycl, s.v. Compasses, *Hair Compasses, so 
contrived with-in .side, as to take an e.xtent to a hair’s 
breadth. 1807 'T. Young Led. Nat. Philos. I. x. loi When 
great accuracy i.s required, hair compasses may be em- 
ployed, having a joint with a spring in one of the legs which 
IS bent a little by means of a fine screw. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Knowl. II. 1304 Its lengthy and *hair.drawn 
dialectics. 1893 Brewer Diet. Phrase ■!;- Fable, * Hair Eels, 
these filiform worms belong to the species Gordius aqna- 
iicns, found in stagnant pools. 1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 9/1 
Into each *hair-foIlicIe. .there open the ducts of one or two 
little gland.s. 1878 Nares Polar Sea I. xii. 319 The *h.air- 
hygroineter continues to work in an unsatisfactory manner, 
1805 R. W. Dickson Prod. Agric. II. 754 Where ’’hair 
kilns aie in use. .charcoal is had recourse to. 1888 Jacobi 
Printer's Vocab., *Hair leads, very thin leads— mostly 
sixteen to a pica— rarely used nowadays. 1834-67 C. A. 
Harris Did. Med. Terminol., *Hair Lichen, an eruption 
confined to the roots of the hair, followed, after ten days, 
by desquamation. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1379/4 A 
Locket, set round with small Table Diamonds. 1689 Ibid, 
No. 2477/4 He took her from a ’’Hair-nian upon the High- 
way. 1723 Ibid. No. 6170/9 James Mathewson. .Hairman. 
C1391 Chaucer Astral, n. § 38 Whan the shadwe of the 
pyn entreth any-thyng with-in the cercle of thi plate an 
*her-mele. 1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1496/4 A ’'hair mold on 
his left Cheek. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. ir. i. 311 The un- 
dulating *Hau-moss. .is found on most shady h.mks. c 1611 
Chapman Iliad xiv. Comm,, Stuff nothing so substantial, 
but such gross sowtege or *hair-patch as every goose may 
eat oats through. 1674 N. Cox GefttI Rco^znt, iv, (1686) 
38 Take an Hair-patch, and rub his Body all over. 1773 
Phil. Trans. LXV. 243 It may . . he cleansed by wiping it 
witli a soft ’‘hair-pencil. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v. 
Bloomary, The sides are iron plates, the *hair-plate at the 
back, the cinder-plate at the front, etc. 1803 R. jAMr.soN 
Syst. Min. II. 263 ‘‘Hair- or Capillaiy-l’yntes. 1893 
LEI.AND ilAz/r. II. 266 The search for a good *liair-restQrLT 
. . is as vain as the search for happiness. 1866 Huxley 
Phys, xii. 292 A luxir . . is at first wholly enclo.sed in a kind 
of bag, the ^ hair sac. 1793 Schmeissi r Syst. Min. I. 270 
*Hair .salt. .is of a silver-white color. 1863 Boyv Ssuarizen 
106 Greenland “hair-seal, South-Sea fur-seal. 1894 Lydek- 
keh Roy. Nat. Hist. II. 107 The fur-seals me, of course, 
far more valuable commercially than the haii-scals. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 139 Our ''hair-slitting and 
irrefiagaiile Doctor. 1843 Penny Cycf XXV. 435 /p the 
smallest kind, which are called, from their extreme thinue.ss, 
"'■hair-spaces. 1830 Kater & Lardn. Meih. xiv. igs^-A 
spiral spring, .called a “hair spring. 1873 Knight D/VA 
Mech. II. 1049 Hair-springs are made of fine steel, winch 
comes upon spools like tluead. i860 Gossr Rom. Nat. 
Hist. 334 The ribbon-fishes, .some of these, as the ’^hair-tail 
. .are of large size. 1880 Gunther Pishes 436 'J’he ‘ Hair- 
tails’ belong to the tropical marine fauna. 1834 Mavne 
E.vpos. Lex., Hair-Tail I Form, common name for the 
Gordius aquaiicus. 1693 Lond. Gaz. No. 2832/4 A yellow 
“Hair Trunk Mail. 1881 Poynter Among Htlls I. 311 
Her feet planted on her little hair-trunk in front. 1753 
Chamber-s Cycl. Swpp., '^Hair-weed, conferva, in botany, 
the name of a genus of mosses. 

Hair, -v. [f- prec. sb,] Hence Hairing vbl. sb. 

fl. trans. (.?) To edge 'willi haU" or fur. Sc. Qbs. 


1339 Inv. R. Wardrobe (1815) 37 (Jam.l Lynit with quhit 
furring, and harit with martrikis sabill. 1378 Ibid. 219 
(Jam.) Ane ..gowne. .pasmentit with silver and a haring of 
martrikkes. 

2. trans. To free from hair ; to depilate. 

1802-14 C. Finlater Agric. Snj-v. Peebles Ei (Jam.) This 

practice, .was called hairing the butter. 1824 Mech, Mag. 
No. 30. 32 By hi.s method, raw hides, after hairing and 
baiting, are converted into leather in less than 30 hours. 
1888 Mint. Engineer. 1 . ii. SS.Tbe hair i.s removed with a 
semi-circular knife, called a hairing-knife. 

3. intr. a. ‘ To jiroduce or grow hair.’ (Cettf. 
Diet.') b. ‘ To produce hair-like fibres : said of 
maple-sirup when boiled so low as to string out 
when dripped from a spoon.’ (Funk.) 

Efair, obs. form of Hare, Here sb., Hoar. 
Hairb, obs. form of Herb. 

Hai’r-band, Also 5 -boiid(e. A band or 
fillet to confine the hair. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 236/1 Heere honde {P. herbonde), 
viita. 1483 Gath. Angl. 184/1 An Herebande, trica, 
crinalc. 1330 Palsgr. 230/2 Heerbande, r“ban, 1332 
Huloet, Heere bande or heere lace, discriminate, texia. 

Hairbell, -brain, -brained : see Hare-. 
Hairbreadth (he>)ubred])). 

1. The breadth or diameter of a hair; an in- 
finitesimally small space or distance ; a hair’s- 
breadth. 

[c 1420 See Hair sb. 3.] 1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. 

III. 259 Let vs not suffer our selues to he led so much as 
on heare bredth away from this onely foundation, 1611 
Bible Judg. xx. i6 Euery one could sling stone.s at an 
haire breadth, and not mis.se. 1767. Fawkes tr. Idylls oj 
Theocritus xiv. 12, I’m within a hair-breadth raving mad. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xlvi, Diawing her-self up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height. 

2. atUib. or as adj. : Extremely narrow or close, 
as hairbreadth difference, escape, scape ; hence, 
hairbreadth adventure, risk. 

1604 Shaks. 0th. 1, iii. 136 Haire-breadth scapes i’ th’ 
imminent deadly breach. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1832) 

I. 541 The hair-breadth differences of language. 1809 \V. 
Irving Knickerb. vi. ii. (1849) 320 His hair-breadth adven- 
tures and heroic exploits. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess.Btx. i. 
i. 9 The hair-breadth scapes of hunted patriots. 

Hai’r-brede, -breed, north, dial. = prec. 

14. . Camb. MS. Ff. ii. If. 36 jn Retrosp. Rev. Nov. (1853) 
103 Don heere-brede owt of this peyne They have no power 
to lyfte me. 1362 J. Heyivood Prov. cj- Egigr. (1867) 108, 

I am streight at feedyng within a here breade Where I fed 
before. 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss. s.v., ‘She's dying by 
hair-breeds ’, by very slow degrees. 

Hairbrush (hea-abruf). A toilct-bnish for 
smootliing and dressing the hair. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoueds Bk. Physickc Pinguefyo 
the hayrebrushe in Hartes marrowe, or in stale Bitches 
mileke, when as you will dressc your hayre. 1831 OJlic. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 528 Circular hair blushes, capable of 
revolving either way. 1886 Fenn Master of Cerenionies i, 
The nail had been driven in with the back of a hair-brush. 

Haircloth (he-vjklp])). [Cf. Haire.] 

1. Cloth or fabric made of hair, tised for various 
purposes, as for tents, towels, shirts of penitents and 
ascetics ; also in drying malt, hops, or the like. 

1300 Nottingham Rec. HI. 432 Every peece of hayrcloth. 
1382 N. T. (Rhem.) blatt. xi. 21 They h.ad done penance 
in hearecloth and ashes long agoe. 1613 Sherley Trav. 
Persia 19 Tents of blacke haire-oloth. ^764 Hakmer 
Observ. ii. § 17. 75 The .same sort of hair-cloth of which our 
co.al-sacks are made. 1830 Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monasi, 
Ord. (1863) 220 Chastening herself with haircloth, which 
she wore under her royal apparel. 

attrib. 1632 Lithgow 'I'rav. v. 229 [We] pitched our 
haire-cloth Tents round about Jacobs Well. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. C?. Ncigkb. .xxii. (1878) 408, I sat down on a 
haircloth couch. 1879 Cassell's Tcclm. Educ. IV- 247/1 
Milk, .poured through a haircloth .sieve. 

2. An article (as a shirt, towel, etc.) made of this 
fabric. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xi. 6S Woulde liaue 
doen pcnaiince in lieerclothes and ashes. 1377 B, Googe 
Hcresbach's Hush. i. (1386) 10 b, Itserveth to convey downe 
the hlalt, after it is watred, unto the hearecloth. 1662 J. 
Davies tr, Mandclslo's Trav. 57 The Master of the Bath 
rubh'd me all over with a hair-cloth. 1753 Ciiambfrs Cycl. 
Supp.s.y., Hair-Cloths, in military affairs, .are used for cover- 
ing the powder in waggons, or upon batteries, i860 Pusey 
Min. Profit. 176 The ascetic, Jonad.-ib. .in bis hair-cloth. 

Hai’rdJ?ess. The inode of dressing the hair; 
a head-dress. 

ZM843 SQViuweComm.-pl.Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 336 (bc.nding') 
H.iir-dress of the M.adagascarites. 18 . . yl mcr. el niiquarian 
X. 41 (Cent.) The Aiigakut of Cumberland Sound wear at 
certain part.s the hairdress iLseJ by southern tribes. 

Hai'rclresseiP. Gne whose business is to dress 
and cut the hair. 

1771 Smoluht Humph. CL I Wfis not ru^ve 

si-x hours under the hands of the hair-dresser. 1802 Mar- 
Edgeworth Moral T.fSiG) I..vvi. 131 [He] went to a hair- 
dresser, to have his hair cut and brought into decent order. 
1856 B. C,Qv.WK\A.Barher's Shop xvii. (1883! 161 Valet.s and 
ladies’ maids have usurped the office of the hairdresser. 

Hai’rdressiug. The action, process, or occri- 
pation of cutting and arranging the hair ; the busi- 
ness of a hairdresser. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1813) 184 He. .values himself 
chiefly upon his skill and dexterity in hair-dressing. 1782 
Jas. Stevvakt (/z‘//e) Plocacosmos : or the whole Art of 
Hair-Dressing. 1872 Yeats Teckn. Hist. Comm. 299 It is 
in the Modem Period.. that the handicrafts auxiliary to 
iiairdressing have been developed. ^ 
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aitrih. 1777 Johnson Let. to Boswell 27 Dec., Mrs. Thrale 
ran a great black hair-dressing pin into her eye. 

tHaire. Obs. Forms: a. i hrere, Mre, 2-3 
hsere, 3-4 here, 3-6 lieare, 4-6 lieer(e. j 3 . 3 
liai5re, 3-^7 hairo (4 he^re, 4-5 heyre, 4-6 
hayr(e, Iteire, 5 hayr, heyeer, 5-6 hayer^ 6 
heyer). 7. 4-5 liare. [Of this word there were 
two ME. types, both however going back to WGer. 
*kdrjd deriv. of hdr hair : the first directly through 
OE., WS. hxre, Angl, hire wk. fem., which regu- 
larly became in ME. lure, lieare, lieere, and, with 
iniitescence of final e, heer ; the second, ME. haire, 
through OF. haire, med.L. haira OFrankish 
*h&rja (OHG. hdrra)\ the form from French 
survived longest, but is now obs. or merged in 
Haie sb. (sense yl. The ME. variant hare evidently 
arose from assimilation to the corresponding Noise 
form of hair.'] Cloth made of hair, haircloth ; esp. 
a hair shirt worn next the skin by ascetics and 
penitents ; extended later to any kind of coarse or 
harsh fabric, as sackcloth or the like. 

a, ciz^VesJ). Psalter ■x.-x-pv . isicsegeredemecmidheran. 
c 1000 Ags. GosJ>. Matt. xi. 21 Hi dydun daed-bote on hjeran 
[c 1160 Hatton G. on han-en] and on axan. c izoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. T39 Stine here to shurte. c 120S L/tv. 19707 
Iscrudde mid heren. ^1225 Ancr. R. 126 ludit . . ledde 
swuSe held lif. .& vverede heare. 134a Ayenh. 227 Hyhire 
ssredde mid Jie here. 138^ Trevisa. Hidden (Rolh) V. 109 
Marcellus deide y-clohede in heer. 1430-40 Lydg, Bochns 
IX. ix. (1554) 201 b, Sharpe heaves wer also layde asyde. 
1529 More Dyalage i. Wks. ti6/i IHe] fasted, watched, 
praied & ware heare. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kmgs i. 8 He 
had a rough heer vpon him. 

riago Gen. <5- Ex. 1977 His cloSes rent, in hai3re srid. 
<1x300 Cursor M. 22510 pe sun., it .sal becum..dune 
and blak sum ani hair [v.rr. haire, hayre], £1350 JVill. 
Palerne 4778 Hastili bei hent hem on hei3resse ful rowe. 
iT isSd Chaucer Sec. JLun's Pr. T. 133 She..Hadde next 
hire flessh yclad hire in an haire \v,rr. heyre, heire]. c 1440 
Prouip, Para. 221/2 Hayyr, or hayre, cilicium. 1530 
Palsgr. 228/2 Hayre for parfite men, hayre. 1353 in Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 221, iiij yerdes of heire for 
thalter at viijrf. the yerde. 1600-1 Ibid. II. 482 Helpinge to 
Carrie home ye haires yt were vsed by the Painters ijr. [See 
also Hair jA 7.] 

y. 13.. Cursor M. 29090 In askes and in hare [1 orig. 
haire] and weping and vne-ses lair [I orig. laire]. <71450 
Hont, in Wr.-Wiilcker 723/25 Hoc ciliciwh, a hare. 
EEaire, obs. form of Ara, 

CX340 Cursor M. 19846 (Fairf.) Fourc listis lange Vn-to pe 
haire per-tvip hit [a cloth] hange. 

Haired (heojd), a. Forms : see Haih sb, [f. 
Hairj^. +-ed 2J Flaving hair ; covered with hair 
or hairs. Often with adj. prefixed, as black-haired, 
golden-haired, long-haired. 

c 1380 WvcLiP Wks. (1880) 308 pe slerro herid or heerdid. 
<■1400 Dcstr, Troy 3780 A tulke full faire, Blake horit. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvit. 78 In Ethiopy er 3ung childcr 
white hated. 1548*77 VtCAUV Anat. v. (1888) 34 He that 
hath not his Browes heyred is not seemely. 1674 N. Cox 
Gentl. Recrent. i. (1677) Crooked-leg'd, and commonly 
short-hair'd. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) I. 30 A good skin 
well haired is sold for a guinea. i86i Hulme tr. Moguin- 
Tandon ii. lit. v. 149 Others ate granulated or haired. 
tHa<i'reil, m Obs. axe. dial. Forms; lEseren, 
4-5 heren., 4-6 heeren, 6 haren, hairne, 6-y 
hearen, 7- hairen (9 dial, barren). [OE. hwren, 
'*hiren = 01 cLCr, hdrin (MHG. liverin, Ger. lidren), 
MDu, liarijn, harin (Du. haren) : see Hair and 
-EN't.] Made or consisting of hair; hair-. 

971 Uhckl. II om. 221 He. .hine pa ge^yrede mid htcrenum 
hriggle. ciooo Sax. LeecJid. I. 382 Wring Suili hrerenne 
clao. 1382 Wyceif Zr?/. xi. 32 Skynnes and heren shertes. 
1591 iVidosues Treas. (rggs) Fviijb, Strain it through an 
haren strainer, a 1603 Montgomerie Flytisig w. Polwart 
•462 An haime tedder. 3649 Jeb. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. 
Ad § 8. 117 More . . afflictive than his hairen shirt was 
to his body. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 385 
Tis bolted through an hairen sack, a 1823 Forbv Vac. E. 
A nglia s. V., ‘A barren brum is a hair broom. 

tHairester. [f. Hair j/i. + -steu.] A 
worker in horsehair. 

1413 Ordo Paginarmit in York Myst. Introd. 25 Tumours, 
Hayresters, Boilers. 1422 Ibid, note, Pagina de lez Tumors, 
Ilayrcsters, et Boilers* 

Ha^eve, obs. form of Hairif, cleavers. 
Hai’r-gi^ass. [After L. generic name Aira, 
with reference to the slender hair-like branches.] 
A name for grasses of the Linnsean genus Aira. 

1739 B. Stilungfl. On Grasses Misc, Tracts (1762) 371 
To give such [names] as.. approach as near as possible to 
the Latin names in sound where they could not be inter- 

E reted.. Thus I have called the aira hair-grass, the bromus 
rome-giass, etc. 1798 Trans. Soc. Arts XVI. 123 The 
grass it now produces (chiefly the aira or hair gras.s) is so 
hard and wiry. 1866 Treas. Bot. s. v. A ira, The tufted 
Plair-grass. .is one of the tallest-growing British grasse.s. 
Hairif, liayrif (heoTif). Forms ; 1 hegerife, 
4 hayrive, 5 hayryf, heyriff, haryffe (harryf), 
harofe, harife, 6 herif (haylif), haireve, 7— 
EaTiff, 8- hairotigh, 9 dial, (see quots.). [OE. 
liegerife wk. fem., app. f. hege hedge + rife, of un- 
certain meaning. Another OE. name was liege- 
cUfe, f. cUfan to cling, Cleave; see clife, cltve 
under Cleavers,] A widely-diffused popular name 
of Cleavers or Goose-grass, Galium Aparine. 
cxooo Sax. Leechd. II. 66 Wudu weaxe and hegerife 


gecnuwa pa togaedere. Ibid. II. 78 Wyl on wsetere ses- 
crinde. .hejerife, marubian ; bepe mid, & pmt lie gnid mid 
pare hegerifan. Ibid. III. 38 Wyil in buteran pas wyrta 
elenan moran and he;5erifan. a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. 
(Anecd. Oxon.) 37/1 if K^r<i hayrive. 14.. Nom. in 

Wr.-Wiilcker 712/20 Hec uticeUa, haryffe. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 221/1 Hayryf, herbe (.V. harryyf), rubea •vel nibia 
minor, et major dicitnr meAyr. £1440 MS. Lincoln A. i. 
17, If. 283 (Halliw.) Tak wormwod, or harofe, or wodebynde, 
and stamp it, andwryngeowt thejeuse. MS. Slonnc 

5, If. 29 a Rubia minor, Hayieff clyuei- oper avon is like to 
wodruff, and pe sed tuchid will honge in one is clopis. 1330 
Palsgr. 228/2 Haylife an herbe. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
App., Haireue is Cliuers. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, HariJjF 
and Catchweed, goose grasse \mispr. goose-grease], apor- 
rine. 1788 W. Marshall VorkHt. Gloss., Hairough,galium 
aperine, cleavers. 1836 Farmers Mag. Jan. 62 A dressing 
machine . . for separating cleavcr.s, goose-grass, or hariff from 
wheat or barley. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hairroitgh or Harif. 
x^Tj N. W. Line. Gloss., Hairif. 1877 Holderness Gloss., 
Hairijf, Ilairup, Hairif. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk., Ilai iffe. 1881 Leiceslersh. Gloss., Erriff . . Hay- 
rough is another and possibly the correct form. 1883 PI amp- 
shire Gloss., Heriff. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., Harif, herif. 
1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss., Hairiff, harif, hariff, harffe, 
hairif, haireve. 

Hairiness (heo-rines). [f. Hairy a. -f -ness.] 
The quality or state of being hairy or covered with 
hair; hirsuteness. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. v. xv. (1495) 120 By the 
herynesse therof he defendyth the synewes of the chekes 
from colde ayre. 1578 Banister Hist. Man ix. 112 In 
the Hare such hearjmes furthereth her swiftnes, 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 146 Cover’d all over with a brown short 
hairiness. 1828 Blachsv. flag. XXIII. 414 Old Father 
Pan, roaming in all his original hairiness in the forests. 

Hairing : see Hair -d. 

Hai'rish, a. ra 7 -c. [f. Hair + -isn.] Slightly 
or partially hairy ; f hairy, of hair. 

1370 Gaidfrido and Barnardo le Vaync (N.), They teare 
their herlsh mantels grey. 1578 Lvte Z)R<foe«.vvi. iii. 65B The 
first klnde of Cistus . .hatlirouude rough or hearishe stalkes. 

+ Hair-lace. Obs. [f. Hair -t- Lace.] A 
string or tie for binding the hair ; a fillet, liead- 
band ; also, a fillet in Areliii. 

a 1300 Land Cokaync 6g in E. E. P. (1862) 158 pe pilers 
. .wip harlas and capitale. a 1529 Skf.lton El Rummyttg 
14s Some haue no herelace, Theyr lockes about theyr face. 
13^ Sidney Arcadia iii. (1724) II. 485 She took off her 
hairlace, and would have cut off her fair hair. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <5- P. 20 About their Heads they wear an 
Hairlace. .not to tie their Hair up, which is short enough ; 
but it may be, as our Dames in England, to keep the 
Wrinkles out of their Foreheads. 1738 Swift Pol. Conver- 
sat. 203 They say, a many’d Woman has nothing of her 
own, hut her Wedding-Ring and her Hair-Lace. 

Hairless (hesules), a. [f. Hair sb. -i- -less.] 
Without or destitute of hair ; bald; glabrous. 

1532 Huloet, Heerles or without heere, or hauing no heere, 
depilis. iS92_Shaks, Ven. <$• Ad. 487 The.. sun.. Whose 
beams upon his hairless face are fix’d. 1611 Cotgr., Peli. . 
plld, hairelesse, bauld. 1836-9 Todd Cj«c 7 . .<4 «<if. 11 . 523/1 
In front this region is concave and hairle.ss. 1883 xgih Cent. 
May 759 A toothless, hairless, slow-limbed animal. 

Hence Hai'rlessness. 

1871 Athcftseum 27 May 649 This marvellous people (of 
which imirlessness-.is one of the masculine phenomena). 
1873 J. Hawthorne m Contemp. Rev. XXV. 556 His head 
is hatless, .not to mention its hairlessness. 

Hairlet (heo-rlet). [f. Hair sb. -f -let.] a 
small or diminutive hair. 

1862 All Year Round 13 Sept. 8 Mr. Samuel'son . . adopts 
the belief that each single hairlet on the fly’s foot, .serves as 
a sucking disc. i88r Mivart Cat 287 A rod-like process, 
provided with long, slender hairlets. 

Hai’r-like, a. [f. as prec.-fLiKE.] Like or 
resembling hair ; finely drawn out like hair. 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Fibrous, .full of hair-like threads, 
or strings. 1797 Bewick B7-it. Birds (1847) I. 59 7iote, 
Thinly covered with hair-like feathers. 1892 Daily News 7 
May 2/8 Seeds, .winged or provided with hair-like processes. 

Hai’r-line. 

1 . A line or rope made of hair. 

1731 Gray in Phil Trans. XXXVII, 33, I took a Piece 
of a Hair-Line, such as Linnen-Cloaths are dried on. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. R nr, Sp. § 2946 In . . hair lines, each hair in 
every link should be equally big, round, and even. 

2 . A very thin or slender line, as the iip-slroke of 
a written letter. To a hair-line : to a nicety. 

1846 Worcester, Hair-line . , a very slender line. 1870 
Emerson Soc. .!• Solit., Work ^ Dityx Wks. (Bohn) III. 64 A 
carpenter swings his axe to a hair-line on hh log. 1884 
Harped s Mag. Mar. 654/2 The first hair-line of this letter. 

3 . Printing. Hair-line letter : A very thin-faced 
type, generally used for letterings of mounts. 

t888 m Jacobi Prhiicr's Vocah. 

Hair -lip, erroneous form of FIaee-lip. 
Hai’r-lock. A lock of hair on the head. 

c 1000 Hpf, Gl 326 (Bosw.) Hmi'-loccas, cincinni, crines. 
1583 Stanyiiurst yFt^ieis i. (Arb.) 28 Doune to the wyncl 
tracing trayld her discheaueled hearlocks. 1820 W. Tooke 
tr. Lucia)!. I, 493 Shore me of two of my hair-locks. 

Ha/irin, Hairn, obs. or dial, ff. Harm, FIabn. 
Hairougli, local form of Hairif. 

Hai'rpin, hai’r-pixi. A kind of pin used in 
dressing and fastening up the hair, fixnig a head- 
dress, etc. 

1818 Todd s. v. Hairneedle, The modem hairpin kept 
the hair in certain fanciful shapes. 1838 Dickens Njch. 
Nick, xix, Kate was dressed 10 the very last hairpin, 1863 
Lubbock Preh. Times 23 Many of the latter articles found 
in the Swiss lakes appear.. to have been hair-pins. 


Hair-powder. A scented powder made of fine 
flour or starch, used in the i8th c. for sprinkling 
the hair or wig in hairdressing ; now seldom used 
except for men-servants. 

1663 Wood Life (O. H. S.) I. 475 To my barber for haire 
powder, 6 d. 1800 Herschel in Phil Trans. XC. 444, I 
examined the focus of light, by throwing hair-powder, with 
a puff, into the air. 1864-5 Knight Passages Wo7‘k. Life 
1 . 220 Plair-powder had altogether gone out. 

Hai'r-ring'. A memorial finger-ring set with 
a small lock of hair. 

1696 Land, Gaz. No. 3229/4 An Hair-Ring, set round at 
the top with Diamonds. 1709 Prior Cupid ij Ganymede 
23 Heaps of Hair Rings, and cypher’d Seals. 

Hair’s-breadth, hair’s hreadth (hes'-jz- 
bred])). The breadth of a hair ; = Hairbreadtii. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, v. v. (1886) 80 Limits. . 
beyond the which they cannot passe one haires bieadth. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. HI.) 31 There is not a 
haires breadth of difference hetweene them. 1755 Smollett 
Qnix. (1S03) I. roi, I am within a hair’s breadth of doubt- 
ing. _x856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith Introd. § 3. 6 Our 
faith in the fact is not shaken a hair’s-breadth. 
b. (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips, Hair ' s - breadth , a Me.a.sure accounted 
among the Jews the_48t'‘ part of an inch. 1832 Lindley In- 
trod. Bot. 400 A hair's bieadth. .the twelfth pait of a line. 

e. attrib. or as adj . : Extremely narrow or close 
= Hairbreadth 2. 

i84i _Catlim N. Amer. Ind. (1844) I. x. 72 Our chief con- 
versation was.. hairs breadth escapes. 1830 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. ii. iv, (1864) 52 To draw some subtle hair’s- 
breadth distinction. 1868 Milman St. Paul's 120. 

Hair-skirt. A shirt made of haircloth, worn 
by ascetics and penitents. (Cf. Haire.) 

1737 PofE Hor, Epist. i. _i. 165 No prelate’s lawn, with 
hair-shirt lin’d, Is half so incoherent as my mind. i86g 
Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 213 After her death., a 
hair-shirt was found on her. 

fig._ 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. i/i If he had chafed less 
passionatelj' at the hmi-shirt of existence. 

Hair-sieve (heo’j|Si-v), Forms ; se? Hair and 
Sieve. A sieve with the bottom made of hair 
finely woven ; usually for straining liquid. 

a tioo Ge7‘efa in Anglia (1886) IX. 264 Hersyfe, tajmes- 
pilan, fanna, etc. cx!\zo Liber Cocoruin [X862) q porowgh 
a herseve loke )>ou hit sye, 1330 Palsgr. 230/2 Heer cyve, 
sas. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 343 Drain 
them on a hair_ sieve. _ 1894 Wilson Cycl. Plwtogr. 179 
Hair^ sieve, a sieve .with very fine meshes, used in the 
washing of gelalino-bromide of silver emulsions. 

Hai’r-splitter. One who ‘ splits hairs ’ (Hair 
sK 8 j) ; one who makes minute or over-refined 
distinctions. 

1849 Clough Dipsychvs 11. i. 42 A ciltical hair-splitter ! 
1833 De Quincey Auiobiog. Wks. 1 . 60 Not the cavilling 
hair-splitter, hut, on the contrary, the single-eyed servant 
of truth. 1857 Darwin in IHfe ^ Lett. (1887) II. 105 It 
IS good to have hair-splitters and lumpers. Note, Those 
who make many species are the splitters. 

Harr-splitting, vbl. sb. The ‘splitting oi 
hairs ’ ; the making of over-nice distinctions. 

1857-8 Sears .<<1 than. 15 Metaphysical hair-splitting could 
hardly show the difference. 1874 H. R. Reynolds fohn 
Bapt. V. i. 306 The hair-splitting of logical Casuistry. 

Hai'r-splitting,///. a. That ‘ splits hairs ’ ; 
that makes over-nice distinctions, over-refining. 

1820 T. Mitchell I. p. cxxxv, 'The haii'-splittlng 

niceties oflanguage. _ 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxiv, 
Credit. .for their hair-splitting ingenuity, 1836 Olmsted 
Slave States 121 It takes a more hair-splitting mind, than 
negroes are generally endowed with, to think otherwise. 
18^ C. GEiiau Christ Ivii. (1879) 602 Subjects for dispute 
to hair-splitting theologians. 

Hairst, Sc. form of FIarvest. 

Hai’r-streak. In full, hair-streak hitterjly : 
A butterfly of the genus Theda ; so called from the 
fine streak-like markings on the wings of some 
species. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol (1843) II. 19 A small East 
Indian hair streak Butterfly {Theda Isocrates). 1839 W. S. 
Coleman Woodlands (1862) 12 The only butterfly that 
really feeds on the Oak is the Purple Hair-streak. Ibid. 
43 I he very pretty though not brilliant Brown Hair Streak. 

Hai'r-stroke. 

1 . A very fine line made in writing or drawing ; 
esp. a fine up-stroke in penmanship. 

1^4 Peacham; Genii. Exerc. 28 The veines..are made 
with two or three haire stroks with a fine touch of your 
pen. Ibid., Drawing small haire strokes from the hip to the 
knee, 1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. v. x. 393 Those who in 
niatters ot opinion varied from, tlie Pope^ copie the least 
liair-stvoke are condemned for Hereticks. 1781 Cowper 
Let. 23 Apr., You can draw a hair-stroke where another 
man would make a blot as broad as a sixpence. 

2. Printing. The fine line at the top or bottom 
of a letter, a Certph, (Knight Diet. Mech, 1875.) 

Hairt, Sc, form of Heart. 

Hax’r-trigger. A secondary trigger in a fire- 
arm, which acts by setting free a spring mechanism 
called the hair, and being delicately adjusted, re- 
leases the main trigger by very slight pressure. 

1830 E. Campbell Diet. Mil Sc. 249 The hair trigger, 
when set, lets off the cock by the slightest touch ; whereas 
the MmmOT taggerrequires agreater degree of force. 1836 
i. . Hook G. Gurney 11 . 192 My pistol, which had the hair 
trigger set, went off. 1831 Offic. Catal Gt. Exhib. 353 
Double rifle., with single hair-trigger. 

.pH' Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 23 Her laugh was 

hung on a hair trigger, to go off at every jest and fancy. 
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Id. attvih. ; see qnots. Also hair-trigger 
flower, an Australian plant of the genus Stylidium, 
having a very sensitive column ot stamens, which 
move from side to side on the slightest touch. 
{ 7 reas. Eot. iS66.) 

1886 Pall Mall G. 28 IMay 4/2 What is known ill stage 
parlance as a hair-tiigger audience— an audience, that is, of 
play-goers e.\periencecl enough to recognize eveiy delicate 
bit of acting or skilful contrivance of stage-management. 
i8gz Fitzpatrick .Srcr. Sen/icenndcrPittxx.1. 331 Ilis temper 
was of as hair-trigger a character as the pistols which he 
caiiied. 

Hence HaiT-triggered a., baving a hair-trigger. 
i8z4 Scott St. if £?«««' jxii, Theie are your hair-triggered 
lifles, that go off just at the right moment. 

Hairtxm-scairura: see Habum-scakuh. 
Hairup, local form of Haikij)'. 

Hair-worm (heo'xwmm). A nematoid worm 
of the genns Gordius ; spec. G, aquatictes, a common 
inhabitant of ponds and rivets. ^Sometimes applied 
to the Guinea- worm, Dracunculus medinensisi) 

1658 Siu T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 65 Gnatworms, 
Acari, hairwoims. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist, Anim. 14 The 
Hair-Worm, called also the Guinea- Worm, -This is the 
worm thap .gets into the flesh of the natives. 1802 Bingley 
Aiiim. Biog. (1813) III. 404 The common hair-worm. The 
popular name of this worm originated in the notion, that it 
was produced from the haii of horses and other animals ; a 
notion that is even yet prevalent among tlie lower classes. 

Hairy (heo-ri), a. Also 4 hari, heeri, 4-5 hery, 
4-6 heery, 6 hary, heary, (hearry), lieyry, 6-7 
hairie, liajrrie, -y. [f. Haib s 3 . -h -y h] 

1 . Having much hair ; clothed with hair; hirsute. 
a. 1300 Cursor M. 8085 JJair arines hari wit hii-pild hid War 

sette til elbous in jiair side. 1388 Wyclif Gen, xxvii. ii 
Esau my brother is an heeri man, and Y am smethe. c 1400 
Lanfranc's Cirury. 106 An hery skyn. 1576 Newton 
Lemnie's Complex. (1633I 68 The hotter of complexion 
therefore that every man is . . the hayrier is his body. 1577 
B. Googe HeresbacUs Hush, iii. (15S6) 128 His eares rough 
and heary. 1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 13 Cater- 
pillars . . are either smooth, or hairy. 1875 Jqwett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 60 A bald man and a hairy man are opposed in 
a single point of view, 
t). transf. 

i6og Holland A mm. Marcell. xxv. x. 280 They be called 
Comets or hairie stanes, for that .. by the flashing of fire 
from them, certaine haires seeme to be scattered. 1672-3 
Marvell lie/i, Transp. i. 48 We call it [a Comet] an Hairy- 
star. 1697 Dryden Vir^. Gtorg. ii, 559 When Storms have 
shed From Vines the hairy Honours of their Head. 

c. Ill specific names of animals. Haiiy Woobtid 
(oobiif), Ad., a woolly-bear. 

i8g6 Sharpe Birds Gt. Brit. II. ii On two occasions the 
Hairy Woodpecker is said to have occuired in the British 
Islands. 

2 . Consisting of hair or of something resembling 
hair ; hair-like. Now rare, 

1 S 3 S CovEiiDALE Sol. vi. s Thyhayrie lockes are like 
a llocke of goates vpon y“ mount of Galaad. 1592 Siiaks. 
Ven. cV Ad. 625 His brawny sides, with hairy bustles aim'd. 
1634 Peaciiam Genii. Exerc, 16 Take a Broome stalke. .chew 
it betweene your teeth till it . . grow heary at the end like a 
peusill. siiijJ^Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) g8 Her Feathers 
ai e thready or hairy. 

b. Made of hair. 

1 S 3 S Coverdale 2 Macc. x. 26 Gyrded with hayrie cloth 
aboute their _ loines, 1561 Daus \x. BuUinger on Apoc. 
(1573) 94 b, Like an heery sacke which is wouen or made of 
heeres. 1632 Milton Peuscroso 1613 The hairy gown and 
mossy cell. 1712-14 PopEfiln/t'jCpf/iii. 25 With hairy springes 
we the birds betray. 1878 C. Stanford Yj'/zzA Christ vil. 177 
Clad in hairy raiment such as prophets used to wear. 

3 . Bot. Covered with short weak thin pubescence. 

1S97 Gerarde Herbal 1. xiv. § 2 . 16 Hairie grasse . . is 
small and little, and rough or hairie like a goate. 1671 Grew 
Anal. Plants i. i. § 45 Though the proper leaves are often 
hairy, yet these are ever smooth. 1776 Withering Brit. 
Plants 150 Styles 2, reflected, haiiy. 1884 Bower& 
Scott De Eary's Pkaner. 70 They preponderate in very 
hairy plants. 

b. In the specific names of plants : see quots. 
IS97 [see prec.l. 1796 Withering Brit. Plantslpl. 3I III. 
118 Hairy Rest-harrow, 1861 Miss Pratt Flovier. PI. VI. 
41 Hairy Sedge. 

4 . Couib.^ as hairy-armed, -clad, -cared, -Jibred, 
-heeled, -legged, -locked, -looking adjs. ; also 
hairy-back, a fish of the family Triclionolidse ; 
hairy-crown, hairy-head, species of Merganser. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heary locked that hath syde lockes, 
cheuelu. c 1611 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. iii. Schisme 
1039 Fasting hairy-clad. 1797 Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 
291 Coveiedwith hairy-looking featlieis. 1888 G. Trum- 
bull Names Birds 69 In. .Cabinet of Nat. Hist., Vol. III., 
1833, the present species [Merganser serrator] is referred 
to as Hairy-ciown. Ibid, 74 Hairy-head, name in New 
Jeisey of the Hooded Merganser. 1894 Fokbf^ Monkeys I. 
52 The Hairy-eared mouse-lemur, Chirogale trichotis. 1896 
Lydekker Roy. Nat. Hist. V. 392 The remarkable fishes 
known as hairy-backs. -di.stinguis'iied from thelast [CepoUdss] 
by the jugular position of the pelvic fins, which are in front 
of the pectorals. 

Hais, Sc. form of lioase. Hoarse a. 

Haise, obs. form of has (see Have &,). 

Haist, etc., obs. Sc. forms of Haste, etc. 
Halt, heit (hF‘t), int. Forms: 4 hayt, haite, 
heyt(e, 5 hyte, 6-7 haight, 8- hait. [Cf. Ger. 
holt f\ A word of encouragement or command 
given to horses to urge them foiward; in some 
dialects, to turn them to one side or the other. 


c 1386 Chaucer Friars T. 245 The Cailere smoot and 
cryde as he were wood, Hayt [v.rr. haite, heyt] llruk, hayt 
Scot, what spafe ye for the stones ? Ibid. 263 Iley t now 
quod he, ^1460 Toiuneley Mysf. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, 
Morelle, iofurthe, hyte, And let the ploghe stand, a 1577 
Gascoigne Flowers \Vks. (1587) loi His thought sayd 
Haight, his silly speech ciyed IIo. 1614 Corley Wits, 
Fits A Fancies (N.) Saying to his asse by the way.. 
Haight, beast, and on a God's name, a 1823 Fouby Poc. 
E. Anglia, H ait-mo, a word of command to horses in 
a team, meaning, ‘ go to the left ’ ; for wo, in this case, is 
not stop, hut go. 1879 Miss Jackson Sktopsh. IVord-bk. 
s. V. IPaggoner's words to horses. The waggoner, standing 
to the left of his horses, would address., the Pin-horse and 
Sliafter alike: ‘ Haw- woop’.. come towards; ‘Heit' go 
from me. 'The whole team : ‘ Woo '. .stop. 

Hence Hait v. intr., to cry ‘ hait ’. 

? c 1690 Baglord Ball. (Ball. Soc.) 757 And Carters for the 
sport left Ho and Halting. 

Hait, obs. form ortlATE, Higut, Hot, IIote. 

Haith int. Sc. A quasi-oath : a defor- 
mation of Faith I a faith! 

1724 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii. sp. 3 Haith, lasses, ye’re 
no hlate. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs 149 Haith, lad, ye little 
ken about it. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack oj Gold .\i, H.iitli, 
lass, he’ll gar you he sorry some day. 

Haiver, Haivin, obs. ff. Haver, Haven. 

Haji, hajji : see Hadji. 

Hak(e, obs. form of Hack zi.i 

Hake (h^'k), sb.^ Also 6 haake, 8 hack. 
[Known only from_i4th (?) or 15th c. ; origin un- 
certain. Mod. Norw. has hakefisk, lit. ‘ hook- 
fish ’, ajrplied to fish, as the salmon or trout, with 
a hooked under-jaw.] 

1 . A gadoid fish, Merlucius vulgaris, r esembling 
the cod. Also extended to the genus Merlucius. 

[a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 Alle heo ly veil from last 
of lot, ant aie al hende ase hake in chete.] 1:1430 Lydg. 
Min. Poems (Percy) 201 (Matz.) Hire skyn is tendyr for to 
towche, As of an liowndfyssh or of an hake. 1555 Eden 
Decades 273 A fysshe. . wliiche we caule haddockes or hakes. 
1573-80 BaretNM H I Haake, fish, Pagrusvel Pagnriis. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 212 Hake you may haue 
when the Cod failes in Summer. 1769 Pennant III. 157 

'The hake is in England esteemed a very coarse fish. 18S0 
Gunther Fishes 542 The ‘Hake’ is found on both sides 
of the Atlantic . . to a length of four feet. It is caught in 
great numbers, and preserved as ‘Stock-fish’. 1885). S, 
Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 275 The popular name 
current in England is hake, but in the United States the 
prefix ‘ silver’ is generally added, to distinguish jt from the 
species of Phycis. .It i.s also frequently called wliiliiig, New 
England whiting, or Old England hake. 

D. Applied to other gadoid fish, esp. lo species 
of the genus Phycis found on the coast of Norlli 
America, and to the New Zealand Loiella rhacinns. 

1871 Hutton Fishes N. Zealand 116 No. 74 {Lotelta 
rhacinns) . . has been termed the Hake. 1883 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist.V. 274 The greater Folk Be, aid or Forked Hake.. a 
rare fish in British seas, but ranges round the European 
coasts and into the Mediterranean. 1885 J. S. Kings- 
ley Stand, Nat. Hist. I II. 273 Three .species are common 
along the eastern American coast, Phycis chnss, Phycis 
tenuis, and Phycis regius. The first two are of some econo- 
mical importance .. they are generally known as hakes. 

2 . iransf. (See quots.) 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ A greedy h,ake 
a grasping discontented person. 1876 Mid. Vorksh. Gloss., 
Hake. .ol\so, a grasping, covetous person. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hake-broil, -fishery, -hook ; 
hake’s dame, an English fish, Phycis blennioides ; 
also called forkbeard, forked hake. 

1864 Couch Fishes Brit, Isl. III. 125 Greater Forkbeaid. 
Hake's Dame, Forked Hake, Goat fish. 1865 Whittier 
Snowloimd 244 The hake-broil on the driftwood coals. 
189s Bickerdvke Sea-Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 390 There are 
important hake fisheries in Irish waters . . and also off 
Devon and Cornwall. Ibid. 152 A large hake hook. 

Hake, sbl- dial. [prob. a. ON. haki (Sw. hake, 
Da. hage) hook ; cf. also MDu. hake, Du. haak, 
also mod.Ger. haken hook. In OE. haca occurs 
only as a gloss of ‘ pessuhis ’ bolt [Epinal Gl. 803).] 

1 . A hook, esp. a pot-hook. 

(The sense in the first quot. is very doubtful.) 

1488 Ld, Treas. Acc. Scot. I. 100 For cordis and hakkis 
and ryngis to hyng vp the claythk. 1706 Phillii’s (ed. 
Kersey), Hake, a Pot-hook. 1795 Chron. in Atm. Reg. 31 
The tea-kettle, and the hake on which it was p.spended. 
1806 Bloomfield Wild Flmvers, The Horkey y\\, On went 
the boilers, till theli.ake Had mudiado to bear ’em. m8z5 
Foiiny Voc. E. Anglia, Hake, a pothook. 

2 . The draught iron of a plough ; — Coi’S 3. 

X787 W. Marshall E. Norfolk (17^5) Gloss., Hakes, s6.pl. 

the copse or draught-irons of a plow. 1846 !}nd. R . Agile. 
Soe. VII. I, 34 One end being fastened to the' hake’ of the 
plough, and the other to the top of the coulter. 1863 
Morion Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E.D.S.) Hake{Su_ff',), the 
dentated iron head of a plough. 

Hake, kaik, sbli [Known only from iSth c. ; 
derivation obscure ; possibly from the root hak- of 
Hatch and Heck, if not merely a dialectal varia- 
tion of the latter. It appears to be the prevalent 
form for sense i (which also occurs as Hack 
sbl^ 4) ; in the other senses it seems to be merely 
a by-form of hack and heck.'] 

1 . A wooden frame suspended from the roof for 
drying cheeses ; a wooden frame on which fishes 
are dried ; a wooden frame for holding plates. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 77 A hake was frae the rigging hang- 
ing fu’ Of quarter kebbocks, tightly made and new. 1880 


J. Skllion Cruikei Meg xiii. 145 Plates suspended in a 
hnik above the dresser. 1S91 A. ISIaitiilw Poems iV Songs 
24 Hung like haddocks on a hake. iSg^hlonlh Sept. 53 The 
hake was a triangle of wood studded with nails, and from 
every nail theie hung a haddock. 

2 . A frame for drying bricks ; —Hack sb.- 3. 

1840 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. I. lit. 352 They [tiles] are 

placed one upon another on the hakes or pile.s in the sheds 
till placed ill the kiln. 1843 Ibiil. IV. 11. 371 Set them to dry 
on Irames (provincially termed kakes\ covered with cloth, 
supported on iron slamJaids. 

attrib. 1886 W. A. Harris Techn. Diet. Fire Insiir., 
Hake-houses, air-drying shed.s, for bricks. 

3 . A rack for cattle to feed at ; = Heck. 

1S63 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. 720-7 (E. D. S.) Hecks or 
Hakes {Lothians), spmied boxes for holding foddei for 
sheep. i8gi H. Siepiiens Bk. Farm III. 387 Flaiks to 
be fitted over tioughs in byres and in cattle-courts. 

4. A latticed fiamevvoik in a mill-race or the 
like to prevent anything but the water from pass- 
ing through ; = Heck. 

xdgi Pall Mall G. 26 Sept. 2/2 .At the ‘ backwater hakes ’ 
adjoining these mills the workmen sometimes break a bar 
or two, and the salmon coming from the sea get into the 
dam and are secured in very large numbers. 

t Hake, sb.'I Obs. Also 6 hack(e, ltag(g, 7 
haque. [app. an abbreviation of haquebut, hag- 
hut, originally in half- hake or demi-hake —\\Gii 
hackbut, applied to a firearm of shorter length 
than the hackbut. It would appear that for this 
the simple hake, haqtie, or /^ir^ was soon substituted .] 
A short fire-arm used in the 16th c. 

C1S38 [see Half-hake]. 1541 [see DemmiakeJ.^ 1548 
Act 2 tj- 3 Edw. VI, c. 14 An Acte was made in the 
[33rd] yc-re of the late Kinge . . for .some libertye lo 
shoote in Handegonnes hake.s and liacquebuytes. 1556 J. 
Heywood Spider cS; F. Iii. 22 Daggs, handgoons, hakes, 
liaghubsers, culuerins, slings. 1607 Cowlll Inierpr., 
Hague i.s a handgunne of about three quarters of a yard 
long. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

Hake, kaik (hJ'k), sb.^ Sc. and north, dial. 
[f. Hake w.i] (See quots.) 
a 1529 Skelton Col. Chute 252 Howe some synge Latta- 
hiindus At euery ale stake, With, welcome liake and make. 
1825 Jamieson, Haik, a term used to denote a forward, tattling 
wonran. 1828 Craven Dial., Hakes, a lounging idle fellow. 
Hake, kaik (hi?‘k), V.I Sc. and dial. [Origin 
obscure : cf. Du. haken to long, to hanker.] 

1 . inir. ‘ To go about idly from place to place.’ 

c 14S0 Henryson Hor. Fab. 73 Tlie caller cryed ; How, 

haike vpon bight, HaJd draught, my dovves. 1674-91 Ray 
N. C. Words 34 To Hake, to sneak or loiter. 1703 Thores by 
L t'/AInA’rtj'lE.D.S.B. 17) A baking fellow, an idle loiterer. 
1811 WiLLAN W. Riding Gloss., Haik, hake, to lounge, to 
loiter. 1828 Cm vtvt Dial., Hake, to go about idly..(i^o/// 
is generally added. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To hake, 
to lay wait for news ; to ‘ go baking about ’, prying. 

2 . intr. To go, advance; ‘to tramp, trudge or 
wend one’s way ; the act implies considerable exer- 
tion or endurance ’ (Jam. Suf/l.). 

C1450 Henryson Mor. I''ab. 7,^ The Muske, the little 
Mou.se with all her might, With haste shee baked vnto 
lli.at hill of hight. c 1475 RanJ Coib^ear 644 In that hardy 
in liy_, he haiket_ to that hall For to wit gif Wymondis 
wynning wa.s tha'ir. _oi8zs_Fuubv Voc. B. Anglia, Hake, 
to toiI_; particularly in walking. . He has been baking arid 
battering all d.ay long'. 

3 . trans. To urge ; to pester. 

1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘He hakes my very 
heart out.' 1892 M._ C._ Morris Vorksh. Folk-t. 319 
To hake is to follow with inquiries, to annoy, to pester, to 
hurry on. ‘Hake ’em away!’ i. e. urge them on almost 
faster than they are able to go. 

Hake, vf [f. Hake j'^.i] intr. To fish for 
hake. Hence Hacking vbl, sb. 

189^ J. Bickerdyke Fishing (Badni. Lihr.) .xiii. 390 The 
hakeing season is principally in the autumn and winter. 

II Hakea (hiN-kfia). Bot. [mod. Bot. D, ; from 
name of Baron. Hake.] A large genus of pro- 
leaceous plants, consisling principally of tall 
shrubs, found in Australia and Tasmania. 

1840 C. Sturt Fxpedit. C. Aushalia I. 353 Tlie shrubs 
for the most part consisted of hakea and mimosae. 1882 
Garden 10 June 39S/1 Banksias and Hakeas are numerou.s. 

Haked, kacot (hm’ked, luvkDt). dial. Forms : 
I hneod, hesoed, kmcid, 7 hacot, 8 hackhead, 
hage t, 8-9 flaked. [OE. hacod, hsiced -O'di. hacitd, 
OITG. hahhil, hihhit (MUG. hichet, hecht, G. 
hecht\ prob. from the root of \VCer. *hakjaii, 
OHG. hicken, to stick, pierce : cf. the other names 
pike,ged, Fr, brocket.] A fish, the pike: usually 
applied lo a large sort of pike. 

<i 700 Fpinal Gloss, 660 Mugil, haicid. a 800 Rrf. Gloss. 
Hecid. nSoo Corpus Gloss. 1342 Mugil, lucced. ciooo 
riiLFRic Cotloq. in \vr.-Wiilcker 94 /Elas and liacodas, mynas 
and aeleputan. c 1050 Voc. Ibid. 443/32 Mugil, hacod, oS 3 e 
heardra. 0:1667 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl., Hakot, 
occidenmlihus adhuc usitatura. 1720 T. Cox Magiiti 
Britannia II. 1053/1 Pikes of a wonderful Bigness, which 
they call Hakeds. 1759 B. Martjn Nat. Hist, Eng, X07 
The neighbourinjr hleers abound with Fowl and Fish, 
Eels, Pikes, Hackheads, &c, 1787 Bf.st Angling {eA. 2) 56 
In Rura.sey mere. .are. .large Pikes which they call Hagets. 
1B47 Halliwell, Haked, a large pike. Cambr. 

If Hakeem, kakim (hakrm). Oriental. 
Forms ; 7 flackaem, flackin, 7-9 hakim, 8-9 

flakem, 9 hakeem. [Arabic liaktm wise, 

learned, philosopher, phyacian, f. hakama to 
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HALCYON. 


exei cise auLhority, in deri v. conj. to know, be wise or 
learned.] A physician or doctor, in Mohammedan 
countries and in India. 

[1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. in. xii._ 93 
The common PIiLsitions which, the Turkes call Echim.] 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trciv. (ed. 2) 234 The Doctors are 
visxr\ A. Hackeems. 1662 J. Davies tr. O harms’ Voy. Ant- 
hass. V. 220 He brought along with him his Hakim, or 
Physician. 1845 Siocquclek Handbk, Brit. India (1854) 
30S Many ignorant hakeems who impose.. upon the dense 
population of that locality, 1884 Browning Ferishiah, 
Family 51 Why, his reason chimed Right with the Hakim's. 

Hakeaey, Hakern, obs. ff. Hackney, Acorn. 
Ha'ke’s-tooth. [f. Hake + Tooth.] The 

tooth-shell, Dentaliurn. 

1731 Capt. W. Wriglesworth MS. Log-lk. of the ‘ LyelV, 
iS June, The Soundings Red Sand with Hakes teeth. 1881 
Hamersly Naval Encycl., Hake's Teeth, a term for 
Dentaliurn, a species of shell-fish whose presence in the 
British Channel serves as a guide to pilots in foggy weather. 
Also applied to some of the deep soundings in the Channel. 

Haketon(e, obs. form of Haqueton, Aoton. 
Hakille, obs. form of Hackle. 

II Hakim (ha-kim). Oriental. Also 7 baceam, 
backame, Itackum, 8 backbam. [Arabic 

rTu liakim governor, f. Jiakama to exer- 

cise authority.] A judge, ruler, or governor, in 
Mohammedan countries and in India ; the adminis- 
trative authority in a district. 

1615 Bedwell Arab. Tnidg., The Haccams ofttimes are 
men of meaner degree. 1713 Ocicley Acc. Bariary 105 
Married the next Day hy a Priest or Hackham. i8n 
Niebuhr's Tray. Arab. xxii. in Pinkerton Voy. X. 37 
(Stanf.) I applied to the Hakim or judge of the village. 
1866 Sir a. Lyall Verses in India, Old Piudaree (1889) 3 
Then comes a Settlement Hakim, to leach us to plough 
and to weed. 

Hakim, var. of Hakeem, 
t Ha.'kijlg'. Obs. A kind of net, or apparatus 
with net attached, used for taking sea-fish. 

i6o2 Carevv Cornwall 30 a, For the Haking, certain 
stakes are pitched in the Ose at low water, athwart some 
Creeke, from, shore to shore, to whose feete they fasten 
a net. Ibid., Of round fish . .The general! way of killing 
these.. is by Weares, Hakings, Saynes, Tuckes, and 
Tiamels. Ibid., The tamel. .serueth to such vse as the 
Weare and Haking. 

Hal, obs. f. Hale, Hall ; pa. t. of Hele zi.t 
II Halackah, halakah. (hala-ka). Also 
balacba, -aka. [Heb. nsbn Mldkdh (pi. hcUdkotii) 
that which one walks by, f, 'pnhalak to walk.] 

A legal decision regarding a matter or case for 
which there is no direct enactment in the Mosaic 
law, deduced by analogy from this law or from the 
Scriptures, and included as a binding precept in 
the Mishna. 

1836 Etheridge ferus. Tiberias 182 Hilkaiha, or 
HalaJia, the ultimate conclusion, on a matter debated ; hence- 
forth constituting a rule of conduct ; from halak, ' to walk ’. 
1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in few. Ch. iii. 13 Halacha 
was legal teaching, systematized legal piecept. i88z Far- 
rar Early Chr. 1 . 355 He was met by Rabbi Eliezer in the 
street of Sepphoris, and gave to the Rabbi a Halacha, or 
legal decision, which ple.Tsed him, on Deut. xxiii. 19. 

Hence Hala'oMc a., of, pertaining to, or relating 
to the Halachah. Hala'cMst, one who deduces 
laws from the Bible. 

1836 Etheridge yerus, Tiberias 428 An entire syste- 
matic discourse, .on an halakic tliema. Academy 
A great Halakhic teacher in Castille at the time of the ex- 
pulsion of the Jews from Spain. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 473 The Jewish Halachists, who spend their whole lives 
in torturing strange inferences out of Levitic regulations. 

IlHala’loor. East Indies. Forms; 7halalchor, 
bolacueuT, holencor, alchore, 8 halla-, bali- 
obore, hollooore, 9 ballaleor. [Persian (Urdu) 

lialdlkhor, f. Arab. a thing reli- 

giously lawful orindifferent + Pers. lihur-dan 

to eat.] One of the lowest and vilest class in 
Persia, India, etc., to whom everything is lawful 
food. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelsld s Trav. 50 One of those 
Holacueurs, who me wont to march in the head of the 
Caffilas. .and serve instead of Trumpeters. 1696 Ovington 
Voy, Surat 38a (Y.l The Halalchors. .are another Sort of 
Indian.sai Suratt, the most contemptible. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India ly P. 28 As base as the Holencores. 178S Burns Let. 
to E. Aiken Oct,, Those misguided few,, who joined, to use 
a Gentoo phrase, the ‘ hallachores ' of the human race. 
1788 Burkk Sy. agst. W. Hastings Wks. XlII. 323 Pie is 
w'holly driven from all honest society . . He becomes an 
Halichore. 1812 Maria Graham frul. Resid. India-yx (Y.J 
For the meaner offices we have a Hallalcor or Chandela 
(one of the mo.st wretched Pariahs). 

Halas, obs, var. Alas, int. 

<21300 Melusine xxxvii. 298 ‘Hala.s, Melusyne’, sayd 
Raymondin. .‘now hauel lost you foreuer’. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. (1637) 296 It of Edward King (halas) our 
Hector, wailes the death 

Halatinous (halte'tinas), a. [f. Gr. &kaTiv-os 
made of salt, f. ahs salt ; see -oos.J Saline, salt. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Halation (hal^' 'Jan). Photogr, [irreg. f. Halo 
-P -ATioN.] The term used to denote the spreading 
of light beyond its proper boundary in the negative 


image upon the plate, producing local fog around 
tlie high lights, or those portions of the picture 
which are brighter than the rest of the image 
{Cycl. Photogr.'). 

1839 G. W. Perry in Jrnl. Photogr. Soc. Loud. 15 Nov., 
[The phenomenon] to which, until a better one is found, I 
have applied the term halation. 1881 Athemeum No. 2826. 
857 Papers read : ‘ Halation hy Capt. Abney. This was 
shown not to arise from any turbidity in the glass, but from 
light being reflected from the back of the plate. 

Halberd, halbeirfc (hm-lbord, -oit), " sh. 
Forms : 5 bauberb, 6 bauberd(e, bal-, bawbart, 
bolber,balbearde,6-7 holberd(e, 7bol-,hould- 
b(e)ard, bolbei't, barberfc, ballbard, balbar, 6- 
balbard, -berd, 7- -bert. [a. OF. hale-, hallebard 
(15th c.), alabarde (14th c.) (— Pr., Sp., It. ala- 
barda), ad. MHG. helmbarde, mod.G. and Du. 
Jiellebarde, of which the second element is OHG. 
baj'ta (Ger. harte), OLG. harda (MDu. baerde) 
broad-ax, deriv. of OTeut. *bardo-z beard. For 
the first element, two derivations have been sug- 
gested ; (i) the very rare MHG. helm, halm handle, 
as if ‘ handled broad-ax ’, (2) helm helmet, with the 
sense ‘ ax for smashing helmets ’. The latter is, on 
phonetic and other grounds, approved by Kluge, 
and by Darmesteter. Formerly pronounced hgl-.] 
1 . A military weapon, especially in use during the 
151b and 1 6th centuries ; a kind of combination of 
spear and battle-ax, consisting of a sharp-edged 
blade ending in a point, and a spear-head, mounted 
on a handle five to seven feet long. 

149S Act II Hen. VII, c. 64 Preamb., Armours Defen- 
.slves, as.. Bowes Ellies Hauberts. 1497 Naval Acets. 
Hen. VII (1896) 99 Halberdes of fflaunders making . . cxx. 
Halberdes of London making, .x. Halberdes of the forest of 
Deuon..lx. 1330 Palsgr. 228/2 Halbarde,/ia/tfi/tz2f^. Ibid. 
rxCjli Hauberde, a weapen. Z11341 WvATTin TottelVs Misc. 
(Arb.) 87 No . . Sergeant with mace, with hawbart, sword, nor 
knife. 1367 Turberv. Poems in Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 
588/2 For push of pike, for holbers stroke. 1389 Pasquils 
Ret. 8 To bende euery man the point of his Holberde at 
her. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. viii. 89 Hee . . committed mee 
to the custody of foure souldiers armed with Houldbeards. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. yi. § 280 He ivas slain by a 
blow with a halbert on the hinder part of his head. 1664 
Flodden F. vii. 71 Some did in hand their holberds hent. 
1720 OzELL Vertot's Rom, Rep. 1 . 1. 24 The Offensive [Arms] 
were the Javelin, the Pike or Halberd, and the Sword. 
1833 Macaulay Hist, Eng. HI. 375 This wall, .the soldieis 
defended desperately with musket, pike, and halbert, 
b. As denoting the rank of a sergeant. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii. xi. He. .had . . so well in- 
gratiated himself with his officers, that he had promoted 
himself to a halbert. 1796 Grose Diet. Vidg. Tongue s. v., A 
weapon carried by a serjeant of foot. To get a halbert ; to 
be appointed a serjeant. 1833 Stocqueler Milii. Encycl. 
S.V., Old halberd is a familiar term formerly used in the 
British army, to signify a person who had.. risen to the 
rank of a commissioned officer. 

fc. (See quot. 1796.) Ohs. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 388 The plaintiff received 300 lashes 
with a cal-o’-iiine-lails at the halbeits, under colour of the 
sentence of a court-martial. 1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. 
Tongue s. v.. To be brought to the halberts ; lo be flogged 
a la militaire \ soldiers of the infantry, when flogged, being 
commonly tied to three halberts, set up in a triangle, with 
a fourth fastened across them. 1824 Macaulay Gt. Law- 
suit Misc. Writ. (iSSgJ 55 My old unde . . would have had 
some of them up to the halberts. 

t 2 . trails/. A soldier armed with a halberd ; a 
halberdier. Ohs. 

1377-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 1402/1 Foure thousand 
men.. the greater part whereof were shot [ = gunners], the 
other were pikes and halberds. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
Mor. 1223 IVo halberds of Archias guard knocked at the 
outward gate. 

3 . (See quot.) ? Ohs. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Halbert, among farriers, .is a 
piece of iron, an inch broad, and three or four inches long, 
soldered to the toe of an horse’s shoe, that jets out before] 
to hinder a lame horse from restuig or treading on his toe. 

4 . attrih. and Comb,, as halberd-bearer, -length, 
-staff', lialberd-headed a., halberd-shaped a. 
Bot. (of leaves), shaped like the ax of a halberd ; 
halberd-shoe (see sense 3) ; halberd-weed, the 
West Indian shrub Nenrokma lobata. 

177S Fletcher Script. Scales ii. § 17 Wks. 1793 V. 267 
To rank him with an *halbert-bearer. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
*Plalleri.headed, abruptly enlarged at the base into two 
diverging lobes, like the head of ahalbeit. 1571 Digges 
Pantom. i. xix. Fj b, The distance betwene GE 30 *hal- 
berde lenghtes. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 
587 Leaves egg-shaped . , I have not seen any ^halberd- 
.shaped, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 4. 96 Leaves are 
Hastate or Halberd-shaped, when the lobes, at the base, 
point outwards. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v., ^Halbert- 
shoes. .constrain a lame horse to tread, or rest, on his heel. 
1736 P. Browne Jamaica 315 The ♦Halbert-weed . . gene- 
rally rises to the height of four or five feet, 

Hence KaTberded a., armed with a halberd. 

mSoo Loyal (Mason), The halberted train. 1841 

Borrow Zincali 1 . 1. § i. 41 The halberded bands of the city. 

Halberd, ». rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
slash with a halberd. 

1874 Droll Stories fr. Abbeys Touraine ii At the risk of 
having his body halberded by the soldiers. 
Halberdier (hjElboidw-i). Also 6 holborder, 
hal-, holberder, halberdear, 6-8 halbard(i)er, 
7 halbertere, -tier, halbeerter, holberteer, 7-8 


halberdeer, -teer, S-9 halbadier, 9 hallebar- 
dier. [a. (DF. hale-, hallehardier ( = Sp. alabar- 
dero. It. alabardiere), f. halebard Halbebd : see 
-IKE.] A soldier armed with a halberd ; spec, a 
member of certain civic guards carrying a halberd 
as a badge of office. 

1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 227 Horsemen, besyde a 
great number of Lanceknighles and Plalbercleis. isSg IvE 
Instruct. 73 The Halbardiers maye also fight better in a 
prease then the Pikemen. 1389 Pasquil s Ret. B b, The 
big bodied Holberders that guarde her Maicstie. 1621 G. 
Sandys Ovid's l\Iei. v. (1626) 9 Yet Perseus would not ven- 
ture to inuade The Halbertere Eritheiis with his blade. 
1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. 11. 87 _ The King was 
brought to the Bar by Colonell Hacker with Halberdeers. 
1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1936/4 Several Constables, Holberteers 
and Inhabitants waited their coming. 1760-72 tr. Juan <y 
Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 49 The company of halbadiers 
bringing up the rear. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 4 
The royal coach, escorted by an army of halbeidiers. 

Hence Halberdie’reda., attended by halberdiers. 
<11882 Sir R. C,KB.\snsovi. Autobiog. (1885) I.ii. 33 The Town 
Council of the city, robed and halberdiered, walked from 
the gate to the hall. 

Ha'lberdman. — Halbeedieb. Also Ha-i- 
berdsinan. 

1393 JOwxtcKa Appendix Etymol. (E. D. S.l, Satelles, a hal- 
bert man. 1633 SHiRLEvBtVzftViCii^r (Fail holt), ‘You are 
one of the guard ? ’ ‘ A poor halbert-man, sir.’ 1638 Sp. Star 
Chamber at Censure of Bastwicke, etc. 30 The Halbertmen 
standing round about. 1867 Motley Netherl. III. 96 
Pikemen as well as halberdsmen carried rapiers. 
Halbergit, var. Habekject. 

Halboie, obs. form of Hautboy. 
i'HalchiZ^- Obs. dial. Forms: 4lialche(n, 
6-9 haleh, 9 dial, halsh. [In senses i and 2 app. 
a dial, variant of FIalse z'.’t and vfi ; whether sense 

3 has arisen out of these is not certain.] 

fl. trans. To clasp in one’s arms, embrace ; 

= Halse I. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. ^ Gr, Knt. 939 He hym honkked luoly, & ayjjer 
halched ojjer. 

tb. intr. To hang upon in embracing, throw 
one’s arms upon. Obs. (? pseudo-archaismi) 
c 1630 Marr. Gawaine 63 in Furniv. Percy Folio 1 . 110 To 
haleh vpon him, King Arthur, this lady was full faine. 
t 2 . /raw. To hail, salute, greet; = Halse zi.t 3. 
1315 Scot. Field 32 in Chetham Misc. II, When he 
heard how unkindly his townes they were halched, He 
piked him to Parice, for thinges tliat mighthappen. c 1630 
Earle Westmorland 27 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 301 The 
Lord Hume halched them right soone, saying, ‘banished 
men, welcome to raee 1 ’ 

3 . To fasten, tie, knot. Now dial. 

13. . Gaw. <5; Gr. Knt. 185 pat half his armes Jier vnder 
weie halched in J>e wyse Of a kyngez capados. Ibid. 657 
Nowe alle hese fyue syjiej, forsope, were fetled on pis 
knyjt, & vchone halched in oper, pat non ende hade. Ibid. 
1832 For quat gome so is gorde with pis grene lace, While 
he hit hade hemely halched aboute. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Halsh, to tie, to fasten, to knot. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Haleh. 

+ Ha’lcydon. Obs. [An incorrect form of 
halcyon, prob. influenced by L. alcedo kingfisher.] 

= Halcyon i. Hence f Halcydo-nian a. [cf. L. 
alcedonia the halcyon days], calm, tranquil. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 389 It enioyeth great peace and a 
very halcedonian time. 1647 A. Ross Muse’s Interpr. viii. 
(1675) 14s The Plalcyons or Halcydons were said, I think, 
to be begot of Lucifer. 

Halcyon (hmdsisn, hre'ljion), and a. Forms : 

4 alceon, alicion, 6 alciom, halsion, 6-7 halcion, 

7 alcian, 6- alcyon, halcyon, [a. L. halcyon, 
more properly alcyon, a. Gr. dkKviiv kingfisher. 

The spelling oA- hal-, is supposed to have arisen out of ^ 
the fancy that the word was f. dA-r seaH-Kv<vv conceiving, 
connected with the fable that the halcyon broods upon her 
nest floating on the calm sea in the ‘ halcyon days ’.] 

A. sh. 

1 . A bird of which the ancients fabled that it 
bred about the time of the winter solstice in a nest 
floating-on the sea, and that it charmed the wind 
and waves so that the sea was specially calm 
during the period : usually identified with a species 
of kingfisher, hence a poetic name of this bird. 

1390 Gower II. 106 (Bodl. MS. 294) Hirbriddes jit. . 
Of Alceon pe name bere. 1398TREVISA Barth. DeP.R. xix. 
Ixxix. (1495) 910 In the cliffe of a ponde of Occean, Alicion, a 
seefoule, in wyntermakethhernesteaud layeth egges in vii 
dayes and sitty th on brood . . seuen dayes. 1343 J oye Exp. 
Dan. Ep. Ded. (R.), Thei saye, that in the. .coldest tyme of 
theyere, these halcions (making their nestis in the searockis 
or sandis) wille sitte their egges and hatche forth their 
chickens, c 1392 Marlowe Jew of Malta i. i, How stands 
the wind ? Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill ? a 1631 
JOvt-PCixcM Noall s P load (R.), There came the halcyon, whom 
the sea obeys, When she her nest upon the water lay.s. 
£•1730 Shenstone Elegies v. 22 So smiles the surface of the 
treach’rous main As o’er its waves the peaceful halcyons 
play. 1819 Wii'FEN Aonian Honrs (1820) 104 The brilliant 
halcyons.. fluttering upon azuie wings, appear Loveliest 
above secluded waters. 1867 Contevip. Rev. VI. 252 The 
alwon sits her floating nest. 

fig a 1649 Drumm. of 'S.kwx'R. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/1 
Makes Scotland’s name to fly On halcyons wings . . Beyond 
the ocean to Columbus shores. 1880 Goldw. Smith in 
Atlantic Monthly No. 268. 200 The halcyons of literature, 
art, and science were floating on the calm and sunlit sea. 

b. In Zool. a kingfisher of the Australasian 
genus Halcyon, or of the subfamily Halcyoninse.. 
1772-84 Cook Voy, (1790) V, 1805 We found the lialcyon, 
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or great king-fisher, having fine bright colours. 1802 R. 
Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s. v. P. William's Sound, The 
birds found heie were the halcyon, or great kingfisher [etc.]. 

1 2 . Calm, quietude, halcyon days. Ol>s. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, i.'c. ig Our halcyons here are 
but as marriage feasts, for continuance. 1654 — Comm, Ps, 
ii. 4 By this means the Church had an happy Halcyon. 
1748 Richardson Ciamssa{tSzi)ll. 4 ’Tis well one of us 
does [want courting], else the man would have nothing but 
halcyon. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 
144 All, theiefore, was halcyon with Mrs. Woudbe. 

B. attrih, passing into adj, 

1 . Of, or pertaining to, the halcyon or kingfisher. 

Halcyon days [Gr. dXicvovida L. alcyonei 

dies, alcyonides, alcedonid\ : fourteen days of calm 
weather, anciently believed to occur about the 
winter solstice when the halcyon was brooding. 

[1540 Hyrde tr. Vives' Insir, Chr. Worn, (1592) Pj, 
Wherefore those dales be called in Latine Halcionii, that is 
as you would say, the Halcion birdes dales. 1545 Jove 
E.xp, Ban, 2 a (Stanf.), I remembred the halcyons dayes. 
iS9=c Shaks. I Hen. VI, 1, ii. 131 Expect Saint Martins 
Summer, Halcyons dayes.] 1601 Holland Plinyx., xxxii. 
(R.), They lay and sit about mid-winter . . and the time 
whiles they are broodie, is called the halcyon daies : for 
during that season tlie sea is calm and navigable, especially 
in the coast of Sicilie. 160S Shaks. Lear ii. ii. 84 Bring 
oile to fire, snow to the colder moQdes..and turne their 
Halcion bealces With euerygale, and varry of their Masters. 
[For the allusion see Kingfisher.] 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
230/1 The fable of the floating cradle in which during the 
Halcyon days the bird was said to rear its young. 

2 . Calm, quiet, peaceful, undisturbed. (Usually 
qualifying daysl) 

1578 Chr, Prayers in Priv, Prayers (1851) 464 It hath 
pleased thy grace to give us these Alcyon days, which yet 
we enjoy. 1631 Gouge God's Arronis v. xvii. 429 Were 
our daies more halcyon, more quiet and peaceable. 1641 
Evelyn Mem, (1857)1. 12 Fortifications (a great i-arlty in 
that blessed halcyon time in England). 1663 Sir T. Herbert 
Trail, ii When two are seen, they foretel Halcyon 

weather. 1841 DTsraeli Amen, Lit. (1867) 250 Peace and 
policy had diffused a halcyon calmness over the land. 1878 
Masgne Poets bird of love, in days so truly halcyon. 

Upon the billows well might build her nest. 

t Halcyon, v. Obs, rare — \ [f. prec. sb.] 

irans. To calm, tranquillize. 

x6i6 J. Lane Coni, Sir's T. 236 Shee, callinge Horbell, 
Gnartolite, Leyfurco too, thus halcioneth her spite. 

tHalcyonian (hmlsiiffa-nian), a. Obs. Also 
7 Italci-. [f. L. {/i)alcyoni-us of the halcyon -t- 
-Aif.J Of or pertaining to the Halcyon; calm, 
quiet, peaceful j = Halcyon B. 

1617 Drumm. of Hawth. Forth Feasting, What halcy- 
onian days thy reign should give. 1630 A. B. Mutat. 
Polemo II Halcionian quiet times at Sea. 1639 Hammond 
On Ps. xci V. IS The halcyonian dayes that the Christians had. 
Haleyonie, -ite, -oid, var. Alcyonio, etc, 
HaTcyonine, a. Ornith. Of or pertaining to 
the subfemily of kingfishers {Halcyoninx) of which 
the genus Halcyon is the type.- 
Hald, -en, obs. forms of Hold, Holden. 
t Hale, sb.^ Obs. [A parallel form to Heal 
sh., ME. hele, ankl Hail sbfi, conformed in vowel 
to the adj., OE. hAl^ Health, well-being, welfare ; 
cure, remedy ; = Hail sb.'^, Heal sb. 

a izoo Moral Ode 202 in Trin. Coll. Hovt. 226 Ac mllite 
libbe afre-mo a blisse and an hale, c izoo Vices .5- Virtues 
(18S8) 20 Ne on wele ne on wauglie, ne on hale ne on unhale. 
c 1203 Lay. 1775s pat seal be on kin hale. 1396 Spenser 
Astroph. 103 All heedlesse of his dearest hale. 1793 Burns 
Poem addressed to Mitchell v. My hale and weel I'll tak a 
care o’t. [But here peril, only a Sc. dial, form of Heal ri.] 
b. Ill hale, var. of ill hail (Hail shl^ 2), bad 
luck. In quots. used advb. = Unfortunately, un- 
luckily, disastrously. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4905 Ful ilhale [Pair/. 11 haile] did yee 
hat dede. 111460 Toiuncley Myst, (Suitees) 230 Now ilia 
hale was he borne. 

t Hale, sbl^ Obs. Forms : i healh (heale), 1-4 
hal, 4-5 hale. [OE. halh, healh, inR.. hale, heale.\ 
A corner, a nook ; a secret place. 

C897 K. /Elfued Gregory's Past. xxxv. 245 ForcSsem mlc 
wag biS ^ebiejed twiefeald on Sxm heale. c 1000 Prose 
Life St. Gnihlac xx. 82 Plleonian on 3 am hale his cyrean. 
a 1100 Aiwlo-Sa.x. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 326/g Anpilus, 
hyrne, o 3 oe heal, a 1230 Oiol ij- Might. 2 Ich was iii one 
sumere dale, In one suthe digele hale. C131S Shoreham 
160 Ac tho by herde God speke, Wei sone an hal by-gonne 
threke. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 150 We beth honted 
from hale to hurne. c 1430 Mvitc 1384 Hast Jiow do jiat 
synne bale By any woinmon pat lay in hale? 

•f Hale, sb.l‘ Obs. Also 5 haile, 6 hail, hall, 
[app. a. OF. hale (i^tli c. in Littre), mod.F. halU 
a covered market-place, a. OS. and OHG. lialla, 
an area or space covered over. The word is thus 
in origin a doublet of Hall, with a different pro- 
nunciation and application, due to its French use.] 
A place roofed over, hut usually open at the sides ; 
a pavilion ; a tent ; a booth, hut, or other tem- 
porary structure for shelter. 

^1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Roll.s) 92S0 In halles and 
hales hordes leyd. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 22211 Hale or 
tente, papilla, scena. a' 1440 Capgkave Life Si. Kath. 1. 
734 Euery man had plente in hale and in hallo. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. eexlii. (1482) 277 The kyng lete make 
in al hast a long and a large lious of tymbre tlie_ which was 
callid an hale (and couered with tylles oner) and it was open 
al about on both sides and at the endes. 1330 Palsgr. 


228/2 Hall a long tent in a felde, tente. 1572 I. B. Let. in 
Brydges Cens. Lit.WX. 240 (N.) Dangerous diseases .. to 
souldiours by leason of lying upon the ground and un- 
covered, and lykewyse to horses for lacke of hales. 1377-87 
Holinsiied Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Certeliie Frenchmen .. 
hearing that the English tents and pavillions were a good 
waie distant from the .'umie. .spoiled the hails, lobbed the 
tents. 1606 Holland Sneton. 55 A certaiiie rate in monie 
. .allowed, Fortheirsumpter-mules, for their tentes and hales, 
b. pi. (ns sing.') ? A market- hall [ = F. les halles], 
1341 Aberd. Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Thjtownis consent to mak 
a halis to mett the wyttal that hapenis to cum to this burgh 
to sell. 

Hale (h^'l), sb.i Now rare or Obs. Also 6 Sc. 
haill. [f. Hale w.i, of which sense i may be 
the imperative, used subst. See also Haul sb.] 

1 . In hoise and hale, hah and how, exclamations 
of sailors in hauling something. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vii. xv, Wheie were many 
shyppes and maryners noyse with hale and how. 1313 
Douglas /Ends iii. viii. iii Towart the left, with mony heis 
and hail!, Socht all our flot. 1867 Morris Jason x. 587 
And so drew Argo up, with hale and how. On to the grass. 
1890 — in Eng. Illustr. Mag. July 759 Uprose the hale and 
how of the mariners. 

b. Tile act of haling or hauling. 
c 169s Congreve Taking of Namur (Seager), Uprooting 
hills with most tremendous hale. 

2 . A haul (of fish). 

1731 R. Paltock P. IVilkins xxxiv. (18831 92/2 It being 
a large hale, and a shelving bank, I could not lift it. 

Hale, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. Also 7 haile. [app. 
a. ON. hali. Da, hale tail : cf. plough-tail.] 

1 . pi. The two handles of a plough or wheel- 
barrow. 

1611 CoTGR., Le manche d'une charrnc, a Ploiigh-tayle, 
or handle; the Plough-hale. 1613 Markham Eng. Hus- 
bandman I. I. vl. (1635) 36 If your Plough-irons . . will not 
bite on the eaith . .it is a signe that you hang too heavie on 
the Plough hates. 1649 Blithe Eng. Jmprou. Impr. (1653) 
igo For the Plough-handles, some call them Stilts, and some 
Hales, and some Staves. 1725 in Bradley Ihim. Diet. s.v. 
Plough. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hales, the 
handles or ends of the plough-stilts : usually in the com- 
pound form Plough-hales. 1877 N. IV. Line. Glass., 
Barrcno-hale, the handle of a wheel-barrow- 

f 2 . A pot-hook. Obs. 

1674 Ray S. i 5 - E.C. Words 68 A Hale : (Suff. ) i. e. a tram- 
mel in the Essex dialect. 

t Hale, lAG Obs. rare. = Halo. 

CI440 Promp, Parv. 222/1 Hale, or cyrcle a-bowte k® 
mone, halo. 

Hale (hl‘l), a. {adv.) Forms: a. Eng. i h.^ 1 , 2-4 
hal, 3- hale (4 haile, ale, hele, 8-9 heal, not th. 
dial, heale, heeal, heyel, yell). / 3 . Sc. 4 haile, 
4- hale, 5- hail (5 hayle, 5-6 haile, 5- haill, (3 
heale, hele, 6-8 heal). ['The northern dial. repr. 
of OE. hdl, which became in south and midi. dial. 
hbl, hool, hole, Whole, but remained in the north 
hdl, hale, in which form it has been taken over in 
modern times into the literary language iu sense 3. 

In Scotch from 15th c., long a was spelt ay, ai; 
hence, the later Sc. forms hayl, hail, haill, for 
earlier hale, OE. hdl, must be distinguished li oin 
original noith Eng. Hail, in same sense, derived 
from Norse heill. Heal{e is a modem Sc. repr. of 
the closer sound (hlal, hi«l) into which hah has now 
passed, and must be distinguished from Eng. heal 
(hfl), ME. helel] 

I. 1 . Free from injury ; safe, sound, unhurt. 
Now only Sc. and norlh, dial, 
c 1000 Ags, Cosp. Matt. x. 22 Se kurh-wunak o 3 ende, .se 
byk hnl. ci20o Ohm in 14818 Godess folic all hal & .suiid 
Comm. . to laude. a 1300 Cursor M. 24888 If kou will hale 
Cum 0 ki.s scip to land. 1375 (MS. 1489) Barbour Bruce in, 
92 The King. .e.schapyt haile and fer. <11400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xvii. 79 It kepez k^ lymmes of a man hale. 1513 
Douglas VEncis (1553) ix. iv. 102 So licle and fere led. 
Small liail and feyr] mote sauf me Jupiter. _ i567_ Satir. 
Poems Reform, iv. 74 It wald mak ony haill hairt sair. 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie 4 Sloe 897 Quhyle my heart is heal 
[rime prevail]. 1786 ^uwisEp. to Major Logan'm, Hale 
he your heart, hale be your fiddle. 1802 R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 35 O heale be thy heart ! my aiild cronie. 

2 . Free from disease, healthy, in good health, 
well ; recovered from disease, healed, ‘ whole 
Now Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1000 So-x. Leechd. I. 74 ponne bi 3 se man hal on kreora 
nlhte fyr.stc. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 29 Ane wunde..ket ne 
mei beoii Iqnge Invile hal. <11300 Cursor M. 13106 Me.ssels 
er hale, cripels gas light. <11375 (15th c- MS.) Sc. Leg. 
Saints Prol. 125 Of all sekne^s, and of all bale, In name of 
Ihesu pal mad haile. ^1450 St. Cuthbert (SurteeS) 3638 
[He] had made diuerse hale and fere. 1313 Douglas /Ends 
iv. Prol. 126 Ane haill raannis estait, In teinper.it warmiies, 
nother to cald nor bait. 1379 Si'ENSEr Sheph. Cal. July 
107 My seely sheepe .. bene hale enough, I trowe.^ 1397 
Montgomerie Cherrie f{ Slae 1474 Our full intent is now 
To half je hal6. 1702 Burns Duncan Gray iv, Meg grew 
sick— as he grew heal. 1871 G. Macdonald Gospel IVomen, 
in Wks. Fancy 4 Imag. II. 135 Sickness may be more hale 
than health. 

fb. Free from what is injurious; sound, 
wholesome, Obs. 

c 1300 Cursor AI. afUso (Edlnb.) pi saet sun sa haile [v, r. 
hale] of hiht. c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (\V.) 693 Hit n'i.s non hale 
To leue stepmodeies tale. <11473 Babees Dk. loi Latte ay 
youre chere be lowly, blythe, and hale. is63)Vin3UT Four 
Scoir Thre Quest, xxxii. Wks. i888 I. 97 Preist. .that may 
instruct the peple be hale and syncere doctrine. 


3 . Free from infirmity ; sound in constitution ; 
robust, vigorous. (The current literary sense : now 
most freq, of old persons.) 

(Not exactly the same .a.s any northern dialect use, .and 
peih. originating in Spen.ser’s use; cf. sense 2, quot. 1579.) 

1734 Jarvis Let. to Sidft 24 Nova in S.'s Lett. <1766) II. 207 
Finding my old friend, .so hale .atSs-.;. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1S52) II. 401 The soundest lialest constitution may . . 
catch an infection. 1823 Scott P evc/il i, Then came thestrung 
hale voice of the huntsman soldier with its usual gieeting. 
i824_Diddin Libr. Comp. 530 A hale, active, and compre- 
hensive mind. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi x.\vi. 541 A hale 
heai ty old age. 

II, The northern form of Whole, in its current 
senses, 

4 . Of things material : Whole, entire, unbroken, 
undivided ; undecayed. 

cizoo OuMiN 18512 All hal and uniitodailedd. ai22S 
Juliana 31 Sein iuhan. .ase hal com up kiof ; as he wes hal 
meiden. <21300 Cursor M. 19313 We find .. ko dors sperd, 
ke vvalles hale._ C14S0 AV. Ct^Z/tAwC (Surtee.s) 66or pal fund 
him all hale liggand. 1333 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 96 
Ane hede of ane man, with vi.sage hale, hut ony corruptioun. 
1786 Burns Scotch Drink .xxi. Hale breeks. 

6. Of things immaterial, time, numbers, etc. : 
Whole, entire, complete ; with no part wanting. 

<1:1300 Cursor M. 419 [pai]suld be ofa nunibre hale. Ibid. 
9262 Fra adam Jie aid to crist es laid Sexti hale generacions. 
1340 Hampoi.e Pr, Cause. 3933 pe space of alle ane hale 
yhere. 1508 Dunbar Tiva Mariit IVcmen 386 Ane hail 
gear. 1315 Douglas /Ends (1553) vii. ix. 105 With hale [<:</. 
Small haill] routis Ascaiieus to reskew, i8oz R. Anderson 
Cumberld. Ball. 34 Wad dance for a heale winter neet. 
1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hyel, Hale, whole. 

6. The hah, the whole, all the ; also with pos- 
sessives, etc. 

<11300 Cursor M. 6.(20 Had godds folk pe hale maistri. 
137s Barbour Bruce i. 274 The haile condiuoun off a tlirell. 

<i 1400-30 .■I<'i?.rax<AA- .(41 Haldeii heuydnian of all ko hale 
werde. 1358 Q. Kennedy Compeud. Tractive in U'odr. 
Soc. Misc. 98 Puttande my heale confidence in God onelie. 
1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates iii. Wks. 188S I. 26 The 
haill Kirk of God. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chcis, I (1S29) 

6 The laird.., his lady, and haill household. 1816 Scoir 
/I ntlq. w, Him that the hale town kens naethliig about. 1863 
Tyneside Songs 25 Aw elways gan The yell hog or iiyen. 
b, pi. The whole of the, all the. 

<11300 Cursor M. 2992 And c.ald his men be for him hale. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 357 Thai lands hayle than vvas his 
heretage. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Tliair 
victuallis haill were consunilt aw. 1SS7-75 Diurn. Otenrr. 
(Bannatyne) 62 The haill lordls past to the tolbuith. 1582-88 
Hist. Jos. VI, The haill subjects of this realnie. 

t 7 . All. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 13303 Quen pat kai war to-gedir hale, 
<••1300 Haveiok 2370 Hal hundred knithes dede he calle. 
C1375 Ar, Leg. Sainis, Thomas 22 Quhen pu hale yiid has 
to me Conuertyt. 

8. Sole. 

<ri37S Sc. Leg. Sainis, Mathias 137 He hyme mad Hale 
kep.are of al ko thinge. £1470 Henry Wallace 1, i.|o 
Protector haile he maid hyni of Scotland. 1378-1600 AWf. 
Poems tbik C. II. 153 Thy helpe and haill .succour. 

9 , Possessing full rights as a citizen; not a 
‘ broken man ’ (Bkoken 9), 

1609 Skene Reg. flaj. 80 lie !.s oblissed oiiely to enter 
his persone, or bodie, gif he be ane haill man, in the court. 

B. adv. Wholly, entirely. Ac. and north, dial, 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Eglpdaue 102 To pc varld ded vare 
kai hayle. c 1470 PIenhy Wallace i. g (jontrar haile thair 
will. 1308 Dunbar Tioa Mariit IVemcn 325 Quhen I the 
cure had all dene, and him ourcumniyn liaill. 1583 J.vs. I 
Ess, Poesie (Arh.) 43 Ane hor.s, when he is barded haile. 
1862 Hislop Proz'. Scot. 32 Better ae e’e than hail blind. 
Hale (hc*l) , w.l Forms; 3- hale; also 4 haHe, 
halye, (haile), 4-6 hayl(e, 5-7 haile, (6 haale), 
6-^ (8-9 in sense 4 b) hail. See also Haul. [a. 
OF. haler, in sense i (i 2th c. in Littre), a. OFrankish 
hdlou = OH.G.kal 3 ji,kolbn, motlG. hohn, to fetch, 
etc., OS. haldit, MDii. and Du. hahn, to fetch, 
draw, haul, OFris. halia, EFris. hahu, to draw, 
pull, haul. 

Icei. and Sw. hala, Da. hale (on the ground of which the 
OFr. word has been erroneously as.sumed to be from Norse) 
are late adoptions from LG. (the Icel. peril, from Eng.),] 

1 . i?’ans. To draw or pull, a. Formerly iu 
gen. sense, and in various spec, uses now obs, or 
arch . : e.g. to draw up, hoist, set (a sail) ; to take 
a ‘pull ' at, toss off (liquor) ; to pull or tear 
asunder or in pieces ; to contract, cause to shrink ; 
to draw back (an arrow) on the string. ( - Dbaw 
V. in various senses.) 

13.. K. A Us. 992 They .setten mast, and haleii saile. 
13.. E. E. A Hit. P, B. 1520 He haled ofke enppe. <'1330 
R. Brunne Chron. IVatc (Rolls) 12061 Bowlyne on boji- 
spret to sette and hale. 1398 Trlvisa Barth. Be P. R. v. ii. 
(1405) 104 The fumositecs in the stumak come to the braync 
and. .drawe and hale the skynnes of the brayne, and brede 
ache in the same skynnes. c 1440 Promp, Parv,^ 233/t Halyn, 
or drawyn, tralw, 1313 Douglas /Ends v. i.v. 36 Myties- 
theus. .Onto the held has halit wp on hie, Baich arrow and 
ene etland at the merk. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail al 
and ane , hail hym vp til vs., The aiikyr yms halit vp abufe 
the vattir, i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xili. 218 The place 
that’s liaied with the crampe. i6zi Burton Anat, Mel. 
111. ii. II, i. (1651) 450 TJiou shall be haled in pieces with- . 
.some passion or other. 1644 Djgbv Nat, Bodies i. xLv._(i558) 
209 A. .pin of wood, over which they use to hale their lace 
whea they wind it. 1740 Nelson Woitd. Nat. Displayed 
III. xxvi. 284 Fastened to a thick Rope, which is haled in 
by an Engine. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 63 The rope 
that haled tlie buckets from the well. 
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b. To draw or pull along, or from one place to 
another, esp. with force or A'iolence ; to drag, tug. 
Now supeisecled in ordinary speech by Haul. 

C1205 Lay. 16712 Toward Hengest he leop..and igrap 
hine bi Jian toppe, & hine aefter him halede. 1377 Lanci . 
P. PI. L. VIII 95 Dobest. .bereth a bisschopes crosse, Is 
hoked on hat one ende, to halie men fio helle [1393 C. 

\i 93 And halye with Jie hoked ende ille men to goode], 
1483 Caxton Gold. Le^. 363 b/2 She remembryd how 
Jhesub. .was. .haled forth and mocked. 1570-6 Lamearde 
Peramb. IGoui (1826) 230 Pie .drew and haled the rest out 
of the d 001 es, by the haire and heeles. i6n_ Bible Acls 
viii 3 Saul . . hailing men and women, committed them to 
prison. 1649 Jer. Tavloe Gt. Exemp, m. six. 153 As one 
hal’d to execution. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. v, Some 
score or two. .are indignantly haled to prison 1873 Smiles 
Huguenots I<'r. i. xii.(i8Si) 244 They were haled before the 
magistrates, fined and imprisoned. 

fig. To constrain, or draw forcibly to, into, or 
out of a conise of action, feeling, condition, etc ; 
to bring in violently, drag in. 

1377-93 [see ib]. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 54 [It] 
haleth me into a ceitaine hope of perpetual lenowne. 1641 
Hinde y. Bruen ii. 7 They . . hale and force them by their 
commands and threats. 1651 Hodbcs Leviaih. iv. xliv. 
347 Texts . . haled to their purposes by force of wit. 1697 
Dampieb Voy. (1729) I. ^93 The Land hales the wind 1748 
Richar0son Clarissa (1811) III. xxxvi. 216 Inferences, 
consequences, strained deductions . . haled in to tease me. 
1869 Friswei l Ess. Eng. IVriters x. 139 Gairick haled on 
one hand by Tragedy and on the othei by Comedy, 
fb. To harry, molest. Oh. 
i53oPalsgr. S79/1, I harye, or mysse entreate or hale one. 
1641 Milton Refornu 11. (1851) 67 To let them still hale 
us, and worrey us with their band-dogs, and Pursivants. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Hale, .to vex, or trouble; to worry. 

3 . absol. or intr. To pull, tug. 

1423 J AS. I Ktngis Q. clxix,_Thou art to feble of thy-self 
..to clymbefn] or to bale Withoutin help. 1563-87 Foxe 
A.^ M. (1684) III. 276 Hale on apace . . and merrily hoise up 
your sails, c 1580 Drake in The World Encompassed, 

(Hakl. Soc, 1854) App. iv. 213, I_ must have the gentleman 
to hayle and draw with the maiiner, and the maiyner with 
the gentleman. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 2'itiis iii. 3 The 
hlinister may hale and pull, hut vnlcsse the Father draw, 
none come to the Sonne. 1879 Stevenson Trav. Cevennes, 

A yoke of. .stolid oxen were patiently haling at the plough. 

t 4 :. intr. To move along as if drawn or pulled ; 
to move with force or impetus, hasten, rush ; spec. 
of a ship, to proceed before the wind with sails set, 
to sail (cf. I a). Also fg. Oh. 

13 . Caw. ^ Gr, Knt. 136 per hales in at Jje halie dor an 
.aghlich mayster. C1400 Desip. Troy 12286 He. .halit on 
full hard vnto the hegh Sea. 1667 Lopid. Gaz. No. 221/1 
Several other ships are haleing out of tliis Harbor. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. IL hi. 256 A moie con- 
venient Place. .for the Man of Wai to hale ashoie. Ibid.^sn 
That Day that his Ship baled off. 

b. To flow, lun down in a large stream. Oh. exc. 
Sc. and north, dial. (In later use written haili) 

13. . E. E. AUit. P. A. 125 Doun after a strem hut dry3ly 
halei. CI420 Paltad. on Husb. xi. 284 From grapis 
blake a myghty wyn wole hale. « 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 
22 , 1 wept and 1 wayled, The tearys dowiie hayled, 1533 
Bellenden Livy l. (1822) 101 The teris began fast to hale 
owre hir chekis. a 1783 Willy o' Doug lass-dale xiv. in Child 
Ballads iv cl, An the tears came hailing down. 01835 
Motherwell in Whistle-Binkie (Sc. Songs] Ser. i. loi Het 
terns are hailin' ower your cheek, And hailin’ ower your 
chin. Mod. Sc. The sweat was just hailin’ off me. 

t c. transf. To project, extend, reach. Obs. 

13. . Gaw. Gr. Knt. 788 A ful huge he5t hit [the wall] 
haled vpon lofte. 701400 Moi-te Arth. 2077 The hede [of 
the spear] haylede owtt behynde ane halfe fote large. 

tHale, Oh. [Either f. Hale a., or a 
variant of Heal v. assimilated to Hale a.] trans. 
To make hale or whole ; to heal. 

r’laoo Vices (j- Virtues 71 Dat bu cunne lies halen. 
0 1300 Cursor M. 141^7 (G6tt.) pal troud Jjat he moght bair 
broper liale of all his soght. C1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(1810)7 Fiuewoundes That eie not 3it haled, ne salle be 
many stoundes. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xcvii. 2 pa pat 
ere Iialyd [®. r. holed] in trouth & luf. 1530 Lyndesay 
Test. Papyngo 789 In name of Chiiste thay halit mony 
bounder, Kasyng the dede, and purgeing the possest. 

tHale, int. Oh. [app. the same as MHG. 
hah, OHG. halo, imperative of haldn, holSn, holen 
to fetch, of which the emphatic forms hald, hold 
were esp, used for hailing a ferry-man : see Hilde- 
brand in Zeitsch. f d. Deutschen Unterricht III. 
393 '] A cry to call attention. 

6 12W St. Chpistopher 84 in .S’. Eng. Leg. 273 A 11131 in pe 
opur half of pe watur, a uoiz pare cam and gradde ‘ Hale, 
bale ’ to seint Cristofre, pat he him pare-ouer ladde, [See 
also E E. Poems (1862) 62.] 

Hale, obs. f. Hail and v .^ ; var. Hele zi.i- 
+ Hale-bowline. Naut. Obs. [f. Hale v.t-] 
One fit to bale a bowline ; an able seaman. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xii. 56 Manned with 
prest men, being halfe of them scarce hale Boulings. [1867 
Smyth Sailop-'s Wopd-bk., Haul-bowlitpgs, tlie old name 
for the able-bodied .seamen.] 

Halec, Halecize, var. Alec, Aleoize. 
Halecoid (hm'lfkoid), a. and sb. Ichfh. [f. 
mod.L. Halecoides, f. halec, alec, sauce prepared 
from small fish, and perh. the fish itself : see -OID.] 
a. adj. Of or belonging to the herring family, b. 
sb. A ckipeoid fish. 

HalecomorphotlS (hm lilcumpMfas), a. Ichth. 
[f. L. hake, alec (see prec.) + Gr. nopi^ri form + 


-oua.] Belonging to the Halecomorphi, an order 
of ganoid fishes, also called Cycloganoidei. 

tHalecretjliallecret (hte-lkiei). Sc. Oh. 
Forms: 6 halkrig,halkri(c)k,9halkrike,hal(l)e- 
cret, alleeret. [a. F. halecret, in 1 5— 16th c. allecret, 
halcret, of uncertain origin : peih. containing Ger. 
hals neck.] ‘ A species of corslet, of beaten iioii, 
composed of two pieces for the fioiil and the back ’ 
(Littre) ; accoiding to Meyrick ‘ a half-suit of 
light plate armour, worn alike by footmen and 
horsemen, furnished with long tassels ’ ; used 
about the middle of the 16th century. 

Bellenden Cron. Scot. v. v. (1821) I. 174 He 
aimyt bym with his halkrig, bow and arovvis. 1540 Sc. 
Actsjas. V (1597) § 87 That all vtheis. .haue jack of plate, 
halkrik, 01 biigkanes. 1801 Grose Apit. Arm. 250 (Jam.) 
The halecret was a kind of coiselet of two pieces, _ one 
before and one behind; it was lighter than the cuiiass. 
1842 Meyrick Apic. Arppiopir II, 206 Ofliceis of infantiy in 
alleciets. Ibid. 227 Hallecret. 

t Ha'lely, adv. Obs. Forms : 4 halie, halik, 
haali, Sc. halily, 4-5 halli, hally, hali, haly,‘ 
4-6 halely, 6 Sc. hailelie, halelie, 6-7 hailly. 
Noithern and esp. Sc. form of Wholla’, q.v. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22931 Sua haali [Faipy., Gott. hali] sal 
pal pan rise paie, pam sal noght want a hefd haie. Ibid. 
26498 pan be-liouis him serene him halli [Faipf. hali] pal 
will haf halik his meici. 1352 Minot Pocppps (Hall) iv. 92 
For pare pan had pe lely flowreLorn all halely his honowie. 
c 1400 Maundcv. (Roxb.)xxxi. 139 To putte vs all halely in 
pe mercy of Godd. 01575 Diurpi. Occpirr. (Bannatyne) 
302 Haililie left woyd. _ 01605 Montgomerie Poepiis 
xxxviii. 18 To vse them hailly as they wold. 

Halende, var. IIealend Obs., Saviour. 
Haleness (h^-lnes). [f. H-ale 4z. + -ress.] 

1. Norlhern dial, form of Wiiolere&s, q.v. 

a. 1340 Hampole Psalter ii. 8 The halnes of all cieatures. 

2 . The quality or slate of being hale ; healthi- 
ness, lobustness. 

i86z Smiles EngiPteers III. 455 Stiuck by the haleness 
and comeliness of the English men and women. 

Halei^ (h^i’lai). [f. Hale z>.i + 'Eb1.] One 
who hales or hauls. See also Halliee, Hadlee. 

1611 Cotgr., Tip-eptrytshamex, puller.. haler, lugger. 1755 
Johnson, Haler, he who pulls 01 hales. 1815 Pocklipigtopi 
Capial Act 44 Boatmen, wateimen, halers. 1876 Morris 
Sigup-d I. 17 'The halers of the hawsers. 

li Halesia(lm'lfsia). Bot. [Named after Stephen 
tiales, an Eu^ish botanist, 1677-1761.] A genus 
of plants (N. O. Styraced), containing the beauti- 
ful Snowdiop or Silver-bell tiee of the southern 
United Stales, Halesia teU-aptera, and other species. 

1760 J. Ellis in Phil. Trans. Abr. XI. 508 {title) Of the 
Plants Halesia and Gardenia. 1865 Parkman Hitgucpiots 
iv. (1875) 58 Here the halesia hangs out its silvery bells. 

t Ha’lesbartb, had'lscart, a. Sc. Obs. [f. 
Hale a. -h skart, scant, Scbai'CH.] Free from 
injury ; unhurt, unscralched. 

1513 Douglas xEneis y. v. 72 And brocht his feris hall- 
scarthto thecost. aTSafm Mayses' Mepn. yas.VI,^^Q^im) 
And then brocht the said Will, away baiiscart. 

Halesome (h^'-ls-^m), a. Forms : 3-4 halsum, 
4-6 (chiefly Scl) halesum, 4-5 (8-9 hale- 
some, 5-6 Ac. hailsum, 6 halsome. [Cf. ON. 
heilsamr salutary.] The noithern, and now chiefly 
Sc. form of Wholesome, q.v. 

c 1200 Ormin 10799 Sannt Johaness fullhtninng wass 
Halsumm and god to fanngenn. 01340 Hampole Psalter 
XXX. 18 Nathynge iss halesumere jjan to hope in god in all 
anguys. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 130 pe aer es no3t 
so gude pare ne so halesome. c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shalis. 
Soc.) 93 Trewly your counselle is ryght good and eylsum. 
1597 Montgomerie Cherrie^Slaex^s. Nane hailsonier for 
his behuve. 1813 Hogg Qneepts Wake, Kilpptepiy iii, Yet you 
are halesome and fair to see. 

Hence Kalesomely adv., Halesomeness. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxlvii. 7 pai melt halsumly in godis 
luf, 1483 Cat/e. Angl. 170/2 An Halesomenes, saltibritas. 
Halewe(n, obs. form of Hallow. 
t Halewei, -wey. Obs. Forms; 3 halewei, 
haliwel(e, halewi, he(a)le’wi, halwei, halewei^, 
5 haliw(h)0y, halyvey. [ME. halewei^, heale-, 
heleiui, pointing to an OE. Vuhlewxg, Vidhvseg, 
corresp. to MHG. heihvdg, -wdc, -awdc, wsege, 
ON. heilvigr, f. OE. hkl, OHG. heil, ON. heill 
heallh (IIailj^.2,Heal jA) +OE.7C'a[5, OHG. tvdg, 
ON. vdgr wave, water. Some of the forms show 
association with hdlig holy. See Grimm Deutsche 
Mythol. II. 551.] A healing water, used both as a 
drink, and as a lotion for wounds ; balm, antidote. 

c 1205 Lay. 23071 Heo sculde mid haleweie helen his 
wunden. Ibid. 28617 Heo seal.. a! hal me makien mid 
hakwei3e drenchen. c 1220 Bestiary 749 A smel . .Sat ouer- 
cumeS haliweie wiS swetnesse. 01225 Apicr. R. 04 Hit is 
a derne healewi pet no mon ne icnoweS pet naueS hit ismec- 
ched. Ibid. 282 pu attrest pe mid helewi, & wundest pe 
mid salue. 0 iz^o Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 200 Swete iesu 
ini leof, mi lif, mi leorae, min healewi, min huni ter. Ibid. 
183 Min halwi. 01300 Land oj Cokayne 84 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 158 per bep iiij willis in pe abbei, of triacle and 
halwei. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 Halyvey, or bote a-3en 
sekenesse, as treacle or oper lyke {K. hiUiwey), antidotum 
. .salutifemm. ? 14. . Arundel MS. 42, f. 93 (Prorap. 
Paiv, 223 note) Balsantmn, &c. haliwhey. 

Half (haf), sb. Forms : i- half; also i healf, 
(halb), 3-3 alf, (3 haelf, Orm, hallf, elf, 4 helf, 


helue), 4-5 halue, 4-7 halfe, (6-7 haulf(e, 
hafe). FI. 4- halves (havz) ; also 4 halfls, 5-7 
-es, (6 hawves), 7-8 halfs. [A Com. Tent, 
sb. : OE. healf fern. = OS. lialba (MDu., MLG 
halve), OIIG. halba (MUG. halbc), ON. halfa 
{hdlfa), Goth, halba side, half ; see Half a. 'ilie 
oldest sense in all the langs is ‘ side ’.] 

I. i' 1 . Side ; one of the (two) sides (of an object) 
as a specification of position or diiection ; the light 
or left side, the light 01 left ‘ hand’ (of any one) ; 
the diiection indicated by the side or hand. Obs. 

0700 Epnnal Gloss. 51 Altruuccus, an ba halbae [Epf. 
halbe, Coip. halfe] 805 Charter in O. E. Texts (1885) 442 
On iiffinge oSie halfe, 862 438 Ap easthalfe. ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. XX. 21 Sitlan, an on piiie swiStan healfe, 
and an on pine wynstian ciooo Sax. Leechd. IL 262 On 
pa healfe pe past sat bip. fio5o Voc. in Wi.-Wulcker 
338/S Altiinsecm, on twp healfa._ cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 

67 He sliodeS pe lilitwise an his iihthalue. 1:1205 Lay. 
14018 A p.as haelf peie Humble. 1:1340 Cursor M. 6263 
(Fairf.) pe see on aypei half ham sLode asij.wallis. 1362 
Langl. P. pi. a. h. 7 ‘ Loke on pe lufthond ', quod heo, 

‘ and seo wher [he] stondep ’ . . I lokede on pe luft half, as 
pe ladi me tauhte. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 150 Thai on 
twa halfis war assalit. c 1380 Sir Fciumb. 882 pan laid he 
on pe Saisyns wykke faste be eueiy helue. c 1400 Desir. 
'Iroy 1353 Thai soght into the Cite vpon seie haluys 1495 
Act II Hen. VII, c. 4 § i On this halfe the fest of Ester. 
1532 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 805/1 Then thou 
slialte see me on the backe halfe. [1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
Ixxiv 174 The puiple morning peeped ore The eastieii 
thieshold, to om halfe of land.] 

1 2 . fig. One of the opposite sides in a conflict, of 
the opposite sexes in descent, etc. Obs. 

0885 Will of Alfred in Earle Land Chaiders 148 Min 
yidra feeler hasfde seeweden his land on 6a speiehealfe, nazs 
on 6a spinlhealfe. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 217 pe compaynyc 
apes half muche anepeied was. Ibid. 325 He was, in hys 
moder alf, Seymt Edwardes bropei. c 1380 Wvci if Set. 
IRks. III. 248 pe Jewis seide pat Ciist was not on Goddls 
halfe. c 1400 Desir. Tp'oy 13474 His beayell. . On his iiiodur 
halfe. 1563 Dolman in Mirr. Mag., Hastings Ixxviii. 2 On 
princes halves the myghty god doth fyght. 

'I'b. Side, p.art (as of one of the parties to a 
liansaction). On {in, by) the half of •, on the part 
of, as far as concerns, with lespect to. On this half’. 
in regard or respect of this, on this account. Obs. 

1068 Charter Will, / in Eng. Hist. Rev. Oct. (1896) 741 
And p®r-to eake on mlnre liealfe ic heom geaf and geupe 
. pffit land. 1:1230 Hali Meid. 7 Nu penne on o6er half 
nim pe to pe worldc. 13. . Coer de L. 3302 In myne halff, 

I graunt the foreward, r 1374 Chaucer Troylusiv 917(945) 
It shal not lakke,_ certeyn, on niyn halve 1480 Caxion 
Chron. Eng. ccxiii. 199 In that other halfe it was founde 
by an Enquest. that [etc.]. 1526 Skllton Mcegnyf. 1032, 

I am so occupied On this half, & on every syde. 

t c. Hence On {in) the half of '. on the part of, 
in the name of, as the agent or repiesentative of, 
for, instead of, on or in behalf of. Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 2830 patt word . , purrh Gabritel Wass se^gd 
o Godess hallfe. 01300 Floriz if Bl. 144 Ber him pis iing 
On mine halite to tokning. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 99 Send hem 
hope on pyn helf. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxlix. 129 We 
amonest yow fyrst in the popes half, that [etc.]. 1532 More 
Confnt. Tindale Wks. 414/1 He would fayne haue his false 
translacion . . sayde and songen a goddes lialfe. 

f d. On God's half’, in God’s name, for God’s 
sake ; used to add emphasis to a petition, command, 
or expression of consent or resignation. Ohs. 

01225 Ancr. R. 22 Hwo se mel slonden euei on vie 
Leafdi wurschipe, stonde a gudes halue. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 561 He let hom go a Codes half, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 370 ‘ A goddys halfe, in goode tyme ! ’ quod 
I. c 1430 Chev. Assigne 219 ‘Go we foithe, fader’, quod 
pe childe, ‘ viion goddes halfe ' ’ a 1529 Skelton El. Rum- 
myiig 501 She yelled lyke a calf, Rise up on God’s lialf. 

II. 3 . One of two opposite, coiresponding, or 
equal parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

a. Of material objects, in which each half lies 
on one side of the dividing line (thus connected 
with i). 

cgSo Lindisf. Gosp, Mark vi. 23 A half rices mines. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Muche del of Engolond, pe on half al bi 
Weste, 0 1300 Cursor PI. 8715 (Cott.) Wit suerd it [child] 
sal be delt in tua And aiper sal haue an half [Fairf. h.alf, 
Gott., Trin. a side] m hand. 1535 Coverdale 2 Sam. x. 4 
Hanun ..shoue of the one halue of their beeides. 1623 
Sanderson Seim. 1 . 89 Making as if he would cut the child 
into halfs, and give either of them one half. 1666 Boyle 
Orig. Formes ^ Qual, 136 In the paiting of it into halfes 
(as when our Hazle Nuts.. part in the middle longwise). 
1717 Frezieu Voy. S. Sea 120 note, To unite the two Sides, 
or Halves of the Float. 1851 CarI’Enter Man. Phys. 182 
A continuation of the sagittal-suture down the middle, 
dividing it into two equal halves. 

b. Of quantities or numbers, in which the half 
bears the same proportion to the whole as one of 
the halves of a material object, but all connexion 
with side is lost ; a moiety. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xix. 8 Heoiio half godra mini a 
Dnhten sello ic 6orfendum [Ags. Gosp. Nu ic sylle 6earfum 
healfe mine aehta ; Ilation G. half mine ehte]. 1297 R. 
Glouc (1724) 31 [Leir] 5ef hys twei do3iren half, & half 
hym self nom. 0 1300 Cursor M. 3999 Ar he pe hcilf o paa 
haa slayn. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayvion xxi. 464 Yf 
men had gyven hym the halve of all the worlde 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors iv. (1640) 47 They ascend not past the halfe 
of one mile in height, 1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 
32 Ambition being the one half of the game. _ 1685 Gracian’s 
Courtiers Orac. 157 And in that sense the ingenious Para- 
dox is true : "That the half is more than the whole. 1820 
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ScoEESBV A cc. Aye tic Reg. 11 . 129 OfthU number of whale?, 
coiisideiably above half have been taken by five ships now 
in^the trade. Ihtd. 223 One-half or three fourths of an inch 
thick. 1823 — Whale Fishery 5 For sale .. at one-half the 
cost prices. 

e. After a caiclinal number, as one... and a half. 

(For the earliei mode of expressing this, see Hale a. 2.) 

cxzgo Bcket 14 in F. Eng. Leg. I. 107 To 5eies and an 
half. 1340 Hampole Pr. Come. 4554 Thre days and an half. 
1420 E. E, Wills (1882) 46 A bolle pece Jjat weyyth vij 
ouunsus & halfe, and halfe a quarter. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Husb. ii. (1586) tj They must be set a foote 
and a halfe a sundei. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 157 
An houie and a halfe after we are up 1673 Ray Journ. 
Low C. 3 We took places in the Passage-Boat for Bruges, 
and at a League and halfs end came to a Lock 1700 T. 
Brown tr. Fresiiy's Amuscin. Scr. (5 Com. ii For about 
three paits and a half of four in the Year. 1817 J. McLeod 
V oy. Alceste ii. (1820) 45 One of his attendants . . received 
. .about a dozen and a half blows with a flat bamboo. 

4. Moi-e vaguely : One of two divisions moie or 
less approaching equality : esp. with comparatives, 
as the larger or better haf, f Formerly, some- 
times, one of three or more divisions. 

m3oo Cursor M. 25046 Four halues o Jiis tierld lond. 
1340 Ayenh. 16 Ech of |>e ilke yeuen [heauedes] him to delb 
ine uele halues. c 1400 Desir. 'Troy 13303 The more halfe 
of my men & my mayn shippis. 1580 etc. Better half [see 
Bn TER rr. 3 b]. 1614 Br. Hall Recoil. Trent. ig6 One 

halfe of the world knowes not how the other lives. 1661 J. 
Childrey Brit, Baconicn 25 The top of it is hollow like the 
long half of an Egg._ ciygo Swiet Direct. Servants Wks. 
1778 X. 331 Swear, .it broke into thiee h.alves. 1858 A. W. 
Drayton Sport. S. Africa 74 The better half of a chicken- 
pie. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ, n. v. § 53 The larger 
half of the phenomena. 

b. Better half, a wife (or f husband) : see 
Better a. 3 c. Hence, humorously, worser half. 

1827 Honc Every-day^ Bk. II. 388 These fair helpmates 
aio as convivial, .as their ‘worser halves ’. 

+ 5. One of two partners or co-sharers. Ohs. Cf. 
To go halves, y f. 

1320 Wiiitinton Vnlg. 11527) 13 Wheder you Wynne or 
lese, I wyll be your halfe. 1591 Florio Q.iid Fruites 25 
Master lohn will you be halfe with me ? 1596 Shaks Tam. 
Shr, V. ii, 78 Bap. Sonne, He be your halfe, Blanca comes. 
Luc. He haue no halues ; He beare it all my selfo. 

6 . Elliptical uses of Half a., some sb. being 
omitted, colloq. 

a.= Hylf-year. (Sometimes applied to a Teim, aftei the 
new division of the school-year c 1865). b. = Half-boot. 
C.= Half-pint, half-^ill of spirits, d.= Half-back (at Foot- 
ball : cf. Hatf- II. 1 .). e. =HaIf-mile (race) ; etc. 

1659 WiLLsroRD Scales Comm, ii. 29 Paving tyles. .to all 
these pavements they make halfs, to close the work at the 
sides and ends. 

a. 1820 Lewis Lett. (1870) 3 It,,ha.s completely stopped 
the boats for this half. 1875 A. Ri Horn Pfy Schoolboy 
Fr. 172 This half, all my friends had returned to Whit- 
minster. 1876 World V. No. 109, 10 Since the school year 
has known the triple distiibution into teims instead of the 
halvLS of our boyhood. 

b. 1837 Dickens Pichw. \, Theie’s two pair of halves in 
the commeicial. 

C. 1888 Scott. Leader 27 July 4 To sustain themselves in 
their public duty by resort to what is technically known as 
‘ab.alf’, 1S91 Daily Neius 15 Api. 7/1 , 1 hcaid him call 
foi two halves of ale and a cigai. 

d. 1887 Shearman Athletics .5 Football (Baclm. Libi.) 
306 The best halves were strong tliick-set men, rather under 
tlian over middle height. 1897 Daily Chi on. i6 Feb. 5/6 
One change.. occurs at half, wheie Mr. B. plays his fust 
match for London. 

e. 1897 IfVizVn'AvFr 635/z The half, after a splendid 
lace, was won by . .King. 

7. Phrases, a. fAi halves, \to {the) half, ^ to 
{the) halves', to the extent of a half= Half atfe. 
I c; impeifeclly, incompletely, by halves {obs^. 
Also, in letting or hiring a house, land, or the like, 
to {the) halves =&o as to have a half-share in the 
profits (now U. S.). b. By halves-, to the extent of 
a half only ; imperfectly, in part ; half-heartedly, 
with half zeal, f e. Half in half', half (to or by 
half) the total amount ; cent per cent {obr.). d. In 
half ox halves', into two (more or less) equal parts, 
e. By half-, by a great deal ; much, considerably, 
far, f. Togo halves (cf. 5 ) ; to share equally (with 
a person), g. To cry halves : to claim a half-share 
in what is found by another. (See also 2 , 3 .) 

a. IS47 Salesdury Welsh Diet., Hannery, to ye halfe. 
IS77 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 47 h, He may 
occupie it by his Bayliffe, 01 to hawves. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Sf ComiHw. (1603) 105 Not at a rent certaine as we 
do in England, but to halfes, or to the thirds of all graine, 
fruit and piofits, arising of the ground. 1647 W. Browne h-. 
Gombervillds Polexander I. 222 , 1 see but at halfes. Ibid. 
240 To be reveng’d at halfes. a 1673 Caryl in Spurgeon 
T rcas. Dav. Ps. vi. 8 They do it not to halves, hut thoi oughly . 
1677 Haic Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vi. 170 In Arphaxad.. 
the great Age of the Ancients was cut to halves. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War 115 Noi did I do this to the halves. 
1710 Prideaux Orig, Tithes ii. 104 It is usual . . foi the 
owners to let their Lands to halfs to their Tenants. 1866 
Lowlll Biglovi P. Ser. n. Introd. Poems 1890 II. 188 To the 
halves still suivives among us. though apparently obsolete 
in England. It means either to let or hiie a piece of land, 
receiving half the profit in money or in kind. 

b. 1563-87 in FoxeM. ^ M. (K. O.) 1591 Sylvester 
-Szrri'zw I. iv. 6 Faintidle Artizans Working by halfs. 1641 
Symonds Serin, bef. Ho. Comm. E, Hithei to the work hath 
been done by the halfes. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. 
XIV. i. 343 Nadir, who did nothing by halves, was deter- 
mined to pull off the mask. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 


389 A king is not to be deposed by halves. 1863 P Barry 
Dockyard Ecoit. 86 Those charged with the responsibility 
..should not deal by halves with a question in which all 
classes have so deep an interest. 

C. 1583 Studbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 21 Gaining .. more 
than halfe in halfe in euerie thing they buy or sell. 1601 
R. Johnson Ktiigd. .5 Contitvw. (1603) 179 The armie Iralfe 
in halfe in number and coinage diminished. ■ 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 371 By this means they will out-last other Candles 
of the same stuff, almost half in half. 1633 Guhnali, Chr. 
til Arm, I. 57 The price is fallen half in half to what it was. 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. iii, My father gained half-in- 
half, and consequently was as well again off. 

d. 1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner B viij b. First pait 
them in halfesandcutouttheCoies. 1706 S. Clarke .rl/ilEz A 
God viii, (R.), When a square cut in halves makes two 
triangles, those two triangles are still only the two halves 
of the square. 1821 Shelley Promeih. Uitb. i. 714 Each 
by lightning riven in half. 1862 CornJu Mag. June 723 
The ball, .swift enough to cut the middle stump in half. 

e. [a 1000 Booth. Metr. xii. 18 Healfe )>y swetre.] ? a 1400 
Morie Arth. 2127 Thowe arte to hye by fe halfe, I hete jie 
in trouthe ! 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 13 
Shee is fayrer by one halfe than shee was before. 1638 
CoKAiNE Trappolin i. i, 'Tis better by half than a soldiei. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. rv. iii, Pshaw I he is too moral 
by half. 1858 Whyte Melville Intel preler xli, Too 
clever by half. 

f. 1678 Butler Hud. lit. iii. 270 For those that save 
themselves, and fly, Go halves, at least, in th' Victory. 
1732 CiirsTERE. Lett. C1792) III. cclxxxi. 291 If you think 
I shall win it, you may go my halves if you plerise. 1835 
Marryat fac. Faith/, xxxvi, We would go halves, and 
share it equally. 1831-61 Mavhew Lond. Labour III. 122 
(Farmei) He'll then again ask if anybody will go him halves. 
Mod. I will go halves with you. 

g- 1659 Cleveland C. Revived i The devided Damme 
Runs to the Summons of her hungry Lamb, But when the 
twin cries Halves, she quits the first. 1730 Savage Horace 
to Scaeva. 32 (L.) And he, who sees you stoop to th’ ground 
Cl ies, halves ' to eveiy thing you've found. 1821 Lamb Elia 
Ser. r, Imperf. Sympathies, You cannot cry halves to any- 
thing that he finds. He does not find but bring. 

8 . Comb. a. attrib., as half-share, "b. quasl- 
adv., as half -sharer, -partner, -worker. 

1386 T. B. La Priittaud. Fr. Acad. i. (1594) 480 That 
which .maketh the will of his halfe-partnei to be wholy his 
own. 1^3 Dekker Wonder/. Veare Eiv, Downe she 
lights this half-sharer, but conueis him into a by-room. 
1611 Shaks. Cymh, 11. v. 2 Is theie no way for Men to be, 
but Women Must be halfe-workers? 1848 Mill Pol, Econ. 
n. viii, § 2 The metayer is at least his landlord’s partner, 
and a half-sharer in their joint gains. i86i Dickens Gi. 
E.xpect. x.xv, I presented him with a half-share in my boat. 
Half (liaf), d. Forms: i healf, heealf, i- 
lialf ; also 5 halve, alfe, Halff, 5-7 h^fe. 
[Common Tent.: OE. healf, half = OFris., OS. 
(MDu., Du., LG.) half, OHG.and Ger. halb, ON. 
halfr, (Sw. half. Da. halv), Goth, halbs OTeiit. 
*ha^os ; not known outside Teutonic. The appear- 
ance of ‘side’ as the oldest sense of Half sb. 
makes the oiiginal meaning of the adj. uncertain.] 

I. Being one of the two equal parts into which a 
thing is or may be divided ; forming a half or 
moiety. 

a. immediately preceding the sb., and preceded 
by a defining word (demonstrative or possessive, 
genitive case, etc.), as a half length, his half share. 

When the two words constitute a recognized unit or 
individual, half'vc usually hyphened to the sb„ as in half- 
crown : see Hale- II. The limits me n^essarily undefined 
and vague, and the use of the hyplien is a matter of per- 
spicuity in the particular connexion. 

833 Charter in O. E. Te.vts 447, & him man selle an half 
swulung an ciollan dene. 859 in Earle Land Charters 130 
An he.alf tun que ante pertinebat to wilburgewellan. c 1050 
Byrhifertli s Handbac in Aiiglia.'TWX. 298 pritti;^ dajja it 
tyn tida & healfe tid. <21056 Charter of Leo/wine in Cad. 
Dipl. IV. 136 Leofwine . . harfS geboht healfe hide landes. 
£■1173 Lamb. Horn. 31 Half o 5 er |>ridde lot. £1203 Lay. 
18971 Half hundred cnihten. 1393 Langl. P. PI, C. vii. 
267 Ich pynchede on hus halfacie. 1335 Coverdale losh. 
xii. 6 Vnto the Rubenites, Gaddites and to the halfe trybe of 
Manasse. 1709 Steele Taller No. 9 F i The Town has this 
half Age been tormented with Insects called Easie Writeis. 
1828 Hutton Course Math, II. 84 The number of halfhricKs 
in the thickness. 1863-6 A. Phillifs Aincr. Paper Curr. 

II. 148 In five or six weeks the army was on halfallowance. 
1897 Bookman Jan, 122/2 A smudged half sheet of p.Ti>er. 

b. separated from the sb. by dcmoii.slrative or 
defining words, as half the length, half my family. 
(Foimeily sometimes following the sb.) 

The adJ, character of itn^appeais iu OE. and early ME. 
by Its Inflexion ; in mod. use it is sometimes viewed as a sb. 
with of suppiessed, as in ‘ half (half of, one half of) the men 
were sick, a quarter or a third of them seriously ill ’ : cf. 
also quot. 1667. 

a 1000 yudllh 105 (Gr.)Hco healfne forcearf bone sweoran 
him. £1000 Sav. Lecclul. II. 78 genim healfe ]pa sealfe. 
£1203 Day. 22441 Halfe jia steden, & halfe bn iweden. 
Ibid. 31814 He hiohtc ham haluc his oxen, a 1300 Cursor 
M. 13147 pof bou ask half mi king-rike, 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. III. 324 Half a shef of arwes. a 1400 Chaucer Balade 
of Complcynt 2 Compleyne .. might myn jicrte never My 
peynes halve. •s/\,86Bk. Si. Albans Bviij, The space of 
alfe a quarter of an howie, 1548 Hall Chron., Edw, IV, 
23611, Halfe the charges, and halfe the wages of his soul- 
diers. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath 
finisht half his journey, and scarce begins His other half in 
the great Zone of Heav’n. 1724 Du B'oe Mem. Cavalier 
(184^ 104 lost half his men, i8zo Shfli-ev To a Sky- 
lark loi Teach me h.alf the gladness That thy biain must 
know. 1823 Byron 7iian x, Ixiv, The. .wind blew half 
a gale. 1849 Macaulay I/ist. Eng. II. 612 His victory" • 
had depiived him of half his influence. 


G. esp, with sbs. denoting numbers, quantities, 
measuies of weight, space, time, or money, as half 
a dozen, half a bushel, half a pound, half a foot, 
half an hour, half a crown. 

When these are viewed as independent numbers, amounts, 
coins, etc , half is preceded hya, the, etc. and hyphened to the 
sb., as a half-dozen, the half-bushel, his half pound, a long 
half-hour, a bad half-cro/wn : see Half- II. A half-ci own 
is the silver coin worth 2J. 6dg, half a ciown includes 
the equivalent amount in any coins, e. g. n five sixpences. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 31 Hire hed was woitli lialiie 
a marke. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve’s T. 324 Thou sh.alt a 
Cake of half a busshel fynde. a 1430 Fyss/iynge zv. Angle 
(1883) 9 Let it boyle halfe a myle wey and then set hyt 
down. £1430 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 5058 Noght the space 
of half a myle. Was done the houre of pryme. c 1500 
Melusii.e xxvvi. 244 The whiche they recountred a half a 
myle fio the toun. 1661 J. Childrey Biit. Baconicn 49 At 
Avering, .there are halfe a dozen, 01 halfe a score stones 
little inferiour to the Stonehenge. 1807 Crabbb Par. Reg. 
II. 203 Foi half an inch the letters stand awry. 1839 Dickens 
T. 'I wo Cities I. ii. Capable of holding about half a Gallon. 

d. preceding a relative clause. 

(Here it may he a sb. with (j/omitted.) 

1696 SouTHERNE OrooH. III. i. (M.itz. Gram.), If he dares 
half what he says, he'll be of use to us. 1733 Pope Ess. 
Man ni. 162 Of half that live tlie butcher and the tomb. 
1786 Cowper Gratitude 41 All these are not half that 
1 owe, 

f 2. Half, preceded or followed by an ordinal 
numeral, was formeily used to express a half-unit 
less than the corresponding cardinal number ; thus 
QiK. pridda healf, ME. thridde half or half thrid= 
two and a half. Obs, 

This is an ancient Teutonic mode of reckoning: cf. Gyr. 
andei thalb ( = OE. offer healf), di-itie hath, etc. In English 
it is scarcely found after 1300. The expression is explained 
in quot. 811 as elliptical: ‘two (whole) messuages and a 
third half-messiiage contracted to dridda halfha^a. Hence 
the following sb. was originally singular, tridde halfhyd— 
two and a half hide. As in Old Norse, etc., half was 
either declined as an adj. (quot, Sgi), or stood in the unin- 
flected combining form. 

811 Charter in O, E, Texts 456 Duas posscssiunculas et 
tertiam dimediam, id estin nostra loquela, Sridda half haRa. 
891 O. E. Chion , Se bat waes Rewoiht of briddan healfie 
hyde. c 1000 zElfric Gen, viii, 3 Da waetera. .begunnon to 
waiiiRenne aefter ober healfhund daR_a. c 1200 Ormin 13777 

f att sahh & heirde dajjwhammlij Hallf ferbe 5ei pe 
aferrd. £1203 Lav. 32193 Ne wunede be king ber biite 
uifte half Jere, a 1300 Cursor M. 16599-600 Half feirth of 
eln was be length, And ober half be brede [of be rode]. 
£1300 Bekei It For ful other half 5ei. £1300 HaiTyiv. 
Hell 45 Thritty wynter and thridde naif yer Hav y woneti 
in londe her. 

3. In reference to space or distance: Half the 
length (or breadth) of. Now rat e or Obs. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey x-xvii. 61 They waded in the blood 
vnto the half logge. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. 
Ambass, 7,^. Their hair. .hangs down over their shoulders 
to half their backs. Ibid. 302 A Casaque, or Coat, which 
falls down to half the leg. 1681 Lond. Gaz. No. 162S/1 
Soon aftei the Algerine fell astern, and there lay witlrin 
half Pistol shot. 1692 Ibid. No. They saw our Fleet 

off of Portland, half Channel over. 1727 A. Hamilton 
Nc7u Acc, B. Ind. II. x'xwi. 50 The lower Part of the 
Frock reaching Half-thigh down, 

4. As a measnie of degree : Attaining only half- 
way to completeness or to the actual action, quality, 
or cliaracter in question ; falling short of the full 
or perfect thing ; partial, impeifect, incomplete. 
(Const, as in i a.) 

In this use now moie usually hyphened : see Haj r-. 
111300 Cursor M. 27341 He lede penaiit to h.alf reuing. 
1577 tr. DitUUiger's Decades (1592) 899 Both dawes and 
halfe fooles may bee made ministers or hyshoppes. 1583 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. tv. v. 116 b. The gieater 
pi t whereof being halfe Christians. 16^3 Sir E. N iciiolas 
in IT. Papers (Camden) II. 22 Bargaining, conditional, or 
half ways beget nothing hut factions and divisions, a 1763 
Young Wks. (1767) IV. 81 f Jod.) Half converts to the right. 
1816 Keatince Trnz', (1817) I. ig8 Contented with half 
views of things and truths. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Rng, 
I. 185 A half toleration, known by the name of the In- 
dulgence. 1858 C. Hunt in Merc. Mar. Mag, V, 84 
Steam should he shut off to half speed. 1862 Whatcly in 
Life (1866) II. 39a A half measure rs not a medium Iretween 
two extremes, but a medium between .what is right and 
what is wrong — between what will effect its purpose and 
what will not. 

Half, V. Obs. and dial. f. Halve v. (q.v.) ; also 
colloq. in sense To ‘be half’, go halves. 

1889 Pall Mall G. 27 June 5, I asked Sir G. C. if he 
would ‘ half'. He consented. I paid for the hoise, he 
rep.aying me afterwaids, and also paying half the tiaining 
eMjenses. 

Half (haf), cuiv. [OE, half, healf, in composi- 
tion ; in OE. sometimes, and in ME. often, written 
separate. Both usages are now found, usually 
with no difference of sense : see FIalf- I.] 

1. To the extent or amount of half. Hence 
loosely : In part, partially ; to a certain extent, in 
some degree. 

a. qualifying an adjective, 

[97* Blickl. Horn. 203 Da limbnan leode, ha be lifdon heora 
hurh healf-cwice.l C117S Lamb. Horn. 81 Halfquic ho wet>, 
c 1383 (Chaucer L. G, IV, 1697 Liicrecc, They were halfe 
ydel, as hem thoghten. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 66S/39 
Surdasier, -a, -urn, halfe defle. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xxx. 
civ, Thither she ran with speed, Like one half mad. x6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 96 Halfe wilde beasts. 1637 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 64 Fill it Iialf full of water. 1832 Ati-Si m 
funspr. vi. (1869) 258 Governments which are styled by 
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writers on positive international \a.\v jial/ sovereign siates. 
1832 Tennyson Lady of Shaloii ii, ‘I am half sick of 
shadows ’ said The Lady of Shalott. 1878 Edith Thompson 
Hist. Eng. xix. 106 Half wild with rage and grief. 

b. qualifying a pa. pple. 

C1380 Sir Fericmh. 3569 Er \)ay wern o^t helf y-dy5t, pus 
harons come oppon hem. ryjt. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 228 We ben halfe disconifyted. 1548 Hall 
ChroH., Edw. IF, 199 b, The erle had not halfe tolde his 
tale. 1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner H vj b, Cole- 
worts .. Halfe sodden, make soluble. 1615 _J- Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 8 In her halfe ruin'd cell. Ibid. 432. I am 
halfe persvvaded that if hee had but a balladmakers poeti j’, 
he would sooner make an Epitaph. 1637 R. Ligon Bar- 
badaes 12 Dinner being near half done. 1711 Addison 
Sd>cct. No. 66 Fs A Man’s Life is half spent before heis 
taken notice of. 1897 Hall Caine Christian'x, Half hidden 
behind a little forest of palms and ferns. 

c. qualifying a pr. pple. or verb. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. Ixxiii, Half sloping and half swoun, 
in suich a wise. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems l.xxxi. 1 This 
hinder nyclit hallF sleiping 1 lay. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. 
Virtues V. 135 Halfe reading every title. 1650 Bulweh 
Anthropotnet. 162, I half suspect some concurrent affec- 
tations. 1674 fr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 A bow which a 
Norwegian can scarco half bend. 1797 Mrs. Radclieec 
Italian xxxi, On entering he half turned to look back. 
1859 Farrar J. HomeiT^ He . .half wished he had not come. 

d. qualifying an adv. or advb. phrase. 

a 1310 in Wiight Lyric P. 40 Nys non so 5eep, ne half so 
ft eo. 1390 Gower Conf I. 225 There may no mannes pri- 
vete Ben heled half so well. C1470 Henry Wallace x. 128 
H.ilff in wraitli frawart him gan he gang. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1612) 740 A man halfe beside himself. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 191 The thiee Spaniards were halfe of the 
same mind. 1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. 18 
Caudle will not go down half so sweetly as this will. 
1706 Addison Rosamond Wks. 1753 I. 132 The lily was 
not half so fair, Nor half so sweet the rose. 1724 R. 
Falconer Voy. (1769) 66, I rowed half round ..the first 
Day. 1832 Half right, half-left [see Half- II d]. 

2. Used correlalively : Half ...half..,. 

(Now sometimes hyphened to the following word; but 
this is unnecessary.) 

944 in Earle Land Charters 179 Donne is hast land set 
snoces cumbe healf haos cinges healf uncer brentinges. 
c 1000 jElfric Fhc. in Wr.-Wiilcker iog/i6 Onoceninwns, 
healf mann and healf assa. cizos Lav. 1330 Hit is half 
mon & half fisc. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 304 He was half 
man and lialf beste. 1559 W. Cunningham Coswogr. 
Glassc 86 The Sonne . . halfe above the Horizont, and half 
under. is8t Pettic Guaszo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 23, I 
raent not that they are halfe good, and halfe evill. 1614 
Bp, Hall Recoil. Treat. 60 An evill man is halfe abeasp 
and halfe a Dive)], 1708 Motteu.x Rabelais iv. Ixvii. 
(1737) 274 With, .one of his Stockins, half on half off, about 
his Heel. i8io Scoit Lady of L. i. xxxiv, Half shewing, 
lialf concealing all The uncouth trophies of the hall. 1818 
M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. Ind. (1834) 78 A kind of pouting 
look, half kind, and half reproachful. 1858 Adr. Lincoln Sp. 
16 June in Life (iSgo) II. viii. 137 , 1 believe this Government 
cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. 

3. Not half', along way from the due amount; 
to a very slight extent ; in mod, slang and colloq, 
use=iiot at all, the reverse of, as ‘ not half bad ’ == 
not at all bad, rather good. 

>583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Losue C. ii. 66 h, Thel 
were not halfe well prouided to goe awaie vpon the spurre, 
1619 Drumm. of Hawth. Conv. w. B, Jonson xi. (1842) ii 
Sir W. Alexander was not half kinde unto him, and neg- 
lected him. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. n. i, 
iii. II. 30 He thought this was hard teaching, he did not 
lialfe like it. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., ‘He’s nut hauf a had 
an i._e. he is a fair,_ respectable person. _ 1859 Hughes 
Scouring _ W. Horse vi. 133, J didn't half like the way in 
which Miss Lucy was running on. 1871 Planch^ King 
Christmas, He never admits a thing is good, but merely 
‘not half bad’. 1886 J. K, Jerome Idle Thoughts Pief., 
One or two friends to whom I showed these papeis in MS. 
obsen'ed that they were not half had. 

4. Idiomatic uses, in which Jialfi^ now adverbial, 
though probably originally the adj. or sb. 

a. In stating the time of day, half past (or after') 
one or one o'clock, etc.=half an hour past the hour 
named. (In Scotland, 'half’ is often prelixed to 
the following hour, as in Ger, halb elf, etc.) 

1750 G. B. Doddington Diary (1785) 74 Just at half past 
twelve she was delivered of a Prince, a 1791 CJrose Olio 
(1796) 107 C. Pray what’s o' clock? W. It will be half 
ten. 1818 Jas, Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 494 From half 
after seven . . they remained exposed to the fire .. till nine 
o'clock. 18x9 Byron Juan 1. civ, About the hour Of half- 

f i.ist six. 1853 Reaue Chr. Johnstone 294 Flucker informed 
ler that the nock said ‘ half eleven '• — Scotch for 'half-past- 
ten ’. 1891 Murray’s Mag. Apr. 445 It was half after eight 
o’clock one evening. 

b. A^aut. Between the names of two points of 
tlie compass, half — half a point (i.e. 5 |°) from the 
first towards the second point mentioned. 

1726 Shelvockc Voy. round World (1757) 17 Bearing 
South East half East, distant six leagues. 1893 Earl 
Dunmore Pamirf 1 . 252 We .. altered our couise from 
north to east half-south by the compass. 

c. Naut. In soundings, half before a numeral 
adds half to it ; thus half four — 4 |- fathoms. 

1809 Trkmenheere in Naval Citron. XXIII. 191 The 
ship, .shoaled her water to a half three. 1840 Marrvat 
Poor Jack xlvii, We shall have half four directly, and 
after that the water will deepen, c 18^ H. Stuart Sea- 
wau's Catech, 43 Suppose 4! fathoms, what soundings 
would you call ? And a half four. 

Half-, in comb. [OE. haf-, healf, was regularly 
combined with an adj. or pple,, as in heedfewie, 
healfdiad, healfhwU, healfr^ad, healfsoden, healf- 


slkpiende ; also with a sb., as healfhiafod forehead, 
healfmann, healfpenig, healftrendel hemisphere. 
In OTeut. halt- appears to have been a later sub- 
stitute for the original sdmi-, OE. sam-, as in 
OHG. sdmiguec, OS. sdmquic, OE. samciuic half 
alive, so sambsemd half-burnt, samhrice a half- 
breach ; = L. semi- in semidoctus, semivJvns, shni- 
cochis, semideus, seinihomo, etc. ; Gr. ipii- in ij/zi- 
{Sdpfiapos, ■fi/j.nrRfiprjs, ■qpudvBpojvos, fiplOeos, etc. ; 
Skr. sdtni, in sdmijnuas half alive, etc.] 

1. In adverbial relation. 

I. With adjectives and pa. pples. Already in 
OE. : see above. Very common in later use, esp. 
with pa. pples., to which half- may be prefixed 
whenever the sense suits : e.g. half-afraid, -awake, 
-blind, -crazy, -deaf, -drunJe, fidlj-huvian, -learned, 
-mad, -open, -raw, -Hpe, -savage, -true', half- 
armed, -ashamed, -bent, -buried, -cured, -disposed, 
-done, -dressed, -eaten, -educated, -finished, -formed, 
-hidden, -opened, -roasted, -rumed,e.tc.,e.tc. With 
adjs. expressing shape, it implies the form of half 
the figure, as half-cordate, -sagittate, -terete. 

Tlie two elements are often written separately 
when the adj. is in the predicate (see Half adv. 1 ) ; 
the use of the hyphen mostly implies a feeling of 
closer unity of notion in the compound attribute, 
as in half-blind, half-dressed, half-raw, viewed as 
definite states ; but it is often merely for greater 
syntactical perspicuity, on which ground it is 
regularly used when the adjective is attributive, 
thus I am half dead (or half -dead) with cold ; a 
half-dead dog. 

a. in the predicate. 

<1893 K. jElfred Ores. in. ix. S 4 & funde hiene . . healf- 
cuene. a looo Elene 133 (Gr.) Sume healfcwice fluXon on 
faesten. c 1000 .®lfric Voc. in Wr.-W ulcker 163/7 Suoalbus, 
healfhwit. C147S Noon. Ibid. 710/3 halfblynd. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), The officers of the kings houshold . . 
must look both ways, else they are but half-sighted. 1704 
Swift T. Tub i. (1709) 29 As if they were half-ashamed 
to own us. 1712-14 Vova. Rape Lock iv. 144 Her eyes half- 
languishing, half-drowTi’d in tears. 1714 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (17251 1 . 340 A rascal half-drunk. 1725 Pope Odyss. iii. 
144 Leave half-heard the melancholy tale. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela(y.8zil) 1 . xxi.271 Being half- vexed, and half-afraid of 
his raillery. 1826 Scott Jrnl. (1890) 1 . 329 Either half-edu- 
cated or cock-brained by nature. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot, v. 
(1858) 58 Stipules ovate, half-cordate. 1855 Kingsley Heroes 
It. IV. (1868) 123 Stories of it, some false and some half-true, 
1863-5 J- Thomson at Hampstead v. The meat 

half-done, they tore it and devoured. 1868 Darwin in Life 
^ Lett. (1887) III. 80 Half-sterile, i.e. produce half the full 
number of offspring, 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 279 
Amphitropous, also termed . . Half-anatropous. 1880 Con- 
temp, Rev. Feb. 196, I am more than half-disposed to go 
along with you in what you say. 

b. as attribute. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. viii. § 10 Certaine halfewaking 
men. 1595 Shaks. Jo/mm. i. 54 The halfe-blowne Rose. 
1625 Donne Serm. Ixvi. 667 The Half-present Man, lie 
whose body is here and minde away. 1629 Chapman 
Juvenal Sat. v. 293 That half-eat hare will fall . . to our 
shares. i68z N. O. Boilean’s Lntrin li. 16 And clos’d her 
speech with an half-dying swoon. 1687 Dryden Hind P. 
III. 409 The clown unread, and half-read gentleman, a 1711 
Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 333 Half-form’d 
Words, 1725 Pope Odyss. xxii. 196 The half-shut door 
conceal’d bis lurking foes. 1772 Hunter in Phil. Trans. 
LXII. 453 Half-digested food. 1786 tr. Beckford's Vathek 
(1868) 10 The learned, the half-learned, and those who were 
neither. 181;/ Coleridge Biog. Lit. 223 In one of his half- 
eavnest, half-joking moods. 1827 Southey Hist. Pe?tins. 
War II. 679 The half-armed, half-clothed, half-hungeied 
Arragonese. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. viii. i . § 37 Some 
h.alf-informed cripcs. i838LvTTON.dAV^i3Her half-childish, 
half-womanly grief. 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life xii. 220 A 
little half-coloured child . .from India. 1862 Ansted Channel 
I si. IV. xxi. (ed. 2) 494 List of half-hardy plants. 1874 

J. Sully Sensai. Intuit. 95 Vague and half-thought-out 
recollections. 

c. Hence derivatives, as Jialf-dressedness. 

1887 Daily Ncios ag June 5/4 That delicious condition 
of ha!f-dressedness. 

2. With adverbs, as kalf-angrily, -ashamedly, 
-blindly, -divinely, -learnedly, -questioningly, etc. ; 
half-left, -right, -round, etc. (Cf. Half adv. i d.) 

c 1700 Watts Lyric P., To Mitio Pt. in, ii. Wks. 1813 
IX. 200 Damon is half-divinely blest. 1840 (Carlyle Heroes 
v. 296 Struggling half-blindly, as in bitterness of death 
against that i 1863 Mus.VI'arrmst Faith Gartuey’s Girl- 
hood i. 10 Holding the bank-note half-ashamed ly in her 
hand. 1883 Harper's Mag. June 141/2 The . . little trot . , 
limed, half-coaxingly, half-questioningly. 

3. With verbs, as half-believe, -deify, -fill, -make, 
-murder, -poison. (Cf. Half adv. i c.) 

1674 Wood Life 2 Feb. (Oxf. Hist. Soc.) II. 2S1 Men that 
half-hanged themselves to try how it was. 1727-46 Thom- 
son Summer xyyz Locks. That half-embrac’d her in a humid 
veil, 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Anmsevi. 60 Half-filling a 
bottle with water. 1834 Ht. Martineau Farrers ii. 25 
Two out of the remaining four halfstarted from their chair 
1848 Thackeray Veen. PairxXw, He half-murdered a ferret. 
1850 Marg. Fuller Woman 19/A C. (1862) 343 Madame 
Recamier is half-reclining on a sofa, i860 PasEY Min. 
Proph. 60 The mind which before was . . half-deified. 1878 
Lockyer Stargazing 125 We shall not only lialve, but 
half-halve, or quarter the aberration. 1879 Froude Cssar 
xxvii. 477 In Cicero Nature half-made a great man. 

4. Sjiccial comb. ; half-equitant a. IfSoti) = 


Obvolute : cf. demi-equitant ; half-high a. (see 
quot.) ; half-imperial a., half imperial-folio 
size; half-large a., (a card) 3x2^ inches (Jacobi 
Printer’s Voeab.) ; half-saved a., half-witted 
(^dial.). 

1891 Daily News 18 Nov. 3/1 An evening diess to he 
worn by a very young girl is made ‘ *half-high . which 
means that the bodice is to be cut away to a line mid- 
way between the neck and bust. 1893 Collingwood Life 
Ritskin I. 92 Ruskin made sketch after sketch on the ’’half- 
imperial board. sSgS Daily News 23 Oct. 6/5 He generally 
completed a half-imperial sketch . . in two hours. 1834 
Southey Z><7r/crx. 115 He was what is called ’’half-saved. 
Some of his faculties were more than ordinarily acute, but 
the power of self-conduct was entirely wanting in him. 
1871 M. Collins Mrq. Merck. 1 . iii. 100 He was what 
the villagers called ‘ half-saved ’ ; not absolutely imbecile. 

II. In attributive relation to a sb. 

Of these there were already a few instances in 
OE. (e.g. healfmann ‘semivir’, healfpenig, healf- 
trendel hemisphere) ; their number has been enor- 
mously increased in later times, especially througli 
the practice of hyphening an adjective and substan- 
tive when these have a special or individualized 
application. These combinations may be dis- 
tributed among the following classes : 

a. In names of Coins, Weights, Measures of 
space, quantity, time, etc., as half-barrel, -bit, 
-cent, -cooper, -farthmg, -firkin, -florin, -foot, -hogs- 
head, -inch, -joe, -mile, -mutchkin, -peck, -pint, -pipe, 
-pound, -quarter, -quartern, -tierce. Cf. Demi- 7. 
Also I-lALF-ANGEt, -CEOWN, -DOLLAR, -HOUR, 
-MINUTE, etc. These forms may also be used 
attrib. as in half-inch board, half-mile race, half- 
quartern loaf, etc. 

1494 Act XI Hen. VII, c. 23 Preamb., Every harell, ’’half 
barrel! and firkyn. C1782 T. Jeffeeson Autohiog. Wks. 
1859 I. App. 173 The smallest coin , . is the *half-bit, or 
1-20 of a dollar, a 1824 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 
1846 for ‘'•Half. cent. i88g Cent. Dict.,Halfcent, a copper- 
coin of the United States, .weighing 94 grains, current from 
1793 to 1857. _ 1836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake II. i. 
Carrying off diurnally his *h.alf-cooper of port. 1858 Sim- 
MONDS Diet. Trade, ‘'’Half -farthing, a British copper coin 
, .the number, .issued between 1852 and 1854 was 2,621,784. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E, T. S.) 129 pe secunde ’’half-fote 
wose in coueytise is raueyne. xytyj Lond. Gaz. No. 4337/4, 
40 ■’’half Hogsheads, of true neat Bourdeaux Brandy. 1820 
ScoRESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 194 Defended by plates of 
■’’half-inch iron. 1858 Greener Gunnery 53 An half-inch 
boilerplate. 1777 ). Q. Adams Wks. (1854) IX, 470 Guineas, 
■’'half joes, and milled dollais in as high estimation as in 
Pennsylvania. 1601 R. Johnson Ktngd. <S- Commiu. 
(1603) 86 Distant from the towns some ’’halfe mile. Mod. 
The winner of the half-mile race in the Oxford University 
Sports. 1816 ScOTT.4«//i7.i, He might have stayed to take 
a ■’’half-mutchkin extraordinary with his crony the hostler. 
1753 Scots Mag. June jio/i Each, .received a '’’half-peck 
loaf. 1611 CoTGR., Demi-sextier, the quarter of a French 
pinte, and much about our *halfe pinte. 1744 Beri:eley 
Let, 21 Aug. Wks, 1871 IV, Mp Either in half-pint or 
quarter-pint glasses. 1805 Med. Jml. XIV. 186 An old half- 
pint bottle. 1552 Huloet, ’’Halfe pounde, sclibra. Halfe 
pownde wayght, semissis. 1535 Coverdale Neh. iii. 16 The 
ruler of the *halfe quarter of Bethzur. 1685 Land. Gaz. No. 
207S/4Lace, three half quarters broad. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch Clockm. 224 Half-quarter repeaters, instead of 
giving the minutes, strike one additional blow if the half 
quarter has passed. Mod. Aim. 8 Feb., Half-Quarter Day. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist v, A ’’half-quartern loaf and a piece 
of cheese. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xlv. (1737) igi A 
’’Half-Tierce, or Hogshead. 

to. In Heraldry E i, as half-belt, -check- 

bit, -spade, -spear. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. vii. 44 He beareth Gules, an 
Horse Bit, Argent. Some do call it . . an Half Cheek-Bit. 
Ibid. viii. 5 He beareth Vert, an Half Spade. 1828 Berry 
Encycl. Her. s.v. Spade, Tliis... spade is borne in the arms 
of Swettenham, but they appear as half-spades. 1889 Elvin 
Diet. Heraldry, Half-belt and four buckles. 

c. In Artillery, Arms, denominating a piece of 
balf the size of the full-sized piece, or a shoitened 
size of the latter; as heef-aronour, -cannon, -cttlverin, 
-falconet, -head-piece, -lance. Cf. Demi- 2-4. Also 
Half-pike, -sword, etc. 

1874 Boutell Arms ij- Arm. x. 188 Half- Armour, the 
period of the partial use of armour, extending to the com- 
mencement of the i8th century. 1640 Fuller Joseph’s 
Coat I Cor. xi. 30 (1867) 86 Sometimes He shooteth '’’half 
canuon. 1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1116/3 A Battery of 12 Half- 
Cannon. 1611 Florid, Mesza testa, a kind of halfe skull, 
or ’’halfe head-peece. 1868 Kirk Chas, Bold III. v. i. 332 
Armed with a ’’half-lance. 

d. In Military tactics, dress, etc., as half- 
squadron, -turn, -wheel', half-battery, -company, 
-distance, -file, (see quots.) ; half-mounting, the 
underclothing and minor articles of apparel belong- 
ing to a soldier’s outfit in the i8tb c. Cf. Demi- 6. 
Also Half-face, etc. 

x8oo War OJpee Order g Apr. in Grose MilH. Anilq. (1801) 
II. 186^ In lieu of the foimer articles of cloathing, called hal f- 
mounting, two pair of good shoes of the value of five shil- 
lings and sixpence each pair, 1832 Regiih Insir, Cavalry 
m. 73 The , , troops wheel half right. Ihid, 99 The Base 
Troop wheels more than a half- wheel. Ibid, 103 The Troops 
wheel half-left. 1853 Stocqueler EncycL^ Half- 

companies are the same as subdivisions, equal to two 
stations. Half distance is the regular interval or space 
between troops drawn up^ in ranks, or standing in column. 
. .Halfflles IS half the given number of any body of men 
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drawn up two deep. 1859 F. A. GairFiTHS AriilMnn. 
fi862) II Right half turn. Front turn. Ibid 30 A batta- 
lion in open, or half-distance Column. Ibid. 134 Thiee 
subdivisions constitute a half-battery. 

e. In Fortification, as half-bastion, half-capo- 
nier (Sir G. Duckett, Mil. Diet.), half-sap : see 
Demi- BASTION, etc. ,* half-merlon, that solid por- 
tion of a parapet which is at the right or left ex- 
tremity of a battery. Also Hale-ciecle, -moon. 

1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4721/1 We shall be obliged to finish 
it by the half Sap. 

f. JVaut, and Ship-building', half-beam (see 
quot. 1850) ; half-board, an evolution by which 
a sailing vessel is luffed up into the wind with 
everything shaking, and then, before she has quite 
lost way, permitted to fall off on the same lack : 
see Board sh. 15 ; half- breadth (see quot.) ; 
half-breadth staff, a 1 od having marked upon it 
half the length of each beam in the ship (Knight 
Diet. Meek, 1875) ; half-floor, -point, -port, 
-top, half-watch tackle (see qnots.) ; f half- 
wind, a side-wind. Also Half-timber. 

1836 Encycl. Metroj). VI. 413 The *half-beam.s are all to 
be of fir. c 1850 Rudim. Navtg-. (Weale) 95 Half-Beains 
are short beams introduced to support the deck where there 
is no framing. 1863 Luce Seamanship (ed. 2) 484 In a 
tideway the ’^half-board is of great use. 1769 Falconer 
Dici._ Marine (1789) D ij b. The breadth of the ship at every 
top-timber is limited by an horizontal line drawn on the 
floor-plane, called the ’’half-breadth of the top-timbers. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 66 The ‘ 'half-floors ’ . . 
are_ pieces of timber placed between the ‘cross pieces’, to 
which they are ‘ coaked ’ and bolted. 1867 Smvth Sailor's 
IVord-bk., *Half-f>omt, a subdivision of the compass card, 
equal to s° 37' of the circle. ci8so Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 
122 Half-ports, a sort of shutters made of deal, and fitted 
to the stops of those ports which have no hanging lids. 
C1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 76 The *half-tops are 
bolted to the cross trees, and the sleepers aie bolted above 
the trussle tiees. 1859 F. A. GRirFtTHS Artil. Man. (1S62) 
317 A luff tackle, or watch tackle, consists of one 

double and one single block : the fall is fixed to the single. 
i6ii CoTGR., Demwent, a side-winde, or *halfe-winde. 

g. In Music, as lialf-cadence, -close, an im- 
perfect cadence ; half-demisemiquaver ; half- 
rest (U.S.), a minim rest; half-shift, -stop (see 
quots.). Cf. Demi- B. 9. Also Hale-note, -tone. 

1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. T., * Half -cadence. 
If the last chord is the dominant and is preceded by the 
chord of the tonic, the cadence is called half or imperfect, 
1867 Macfarren Harmony i. 20 A *half close is when a 
passage ends upon the chord of the dominant, regardless of 
what harmony may precede it. t88i Academy 6 Nov. 355 
The *half demisemiquaver is still much used. 1880 Stainer 
& BARRETT iPic^. Mus, T., pHalf-shift, a position of the 
hand in violin playing. It lies between the open position 
and the fiisf shift. i88o_ C. A. Edwards Organs (1881) 
146 A stop is a set of pipes that run in order from tlie 
one end to the other of the clavier. If this set. discon- 
tinues at any portion of the keyboaid, it is said to be a 
■’‘lialf^ stop. Ibid., Half Stops, properly so called, have 
practically gone out of fashion. 

h. Applied to a stuff which is half of inferior 
mntei ial, as half -gauze, -silk, -worsted, -yarn. 

17S9 Symmer in Phil. Trans. LI. 360 The sort I fixed upon, 
is what is called *half gauze. 1738 Swift Pol. Comersat. 
66 Ladies, you aie mistaken hi the Stuff; 'tis *half Silk. 
1796 Morse Anier. Geog. II. 217 No fewer than 443 silk- 
looms, 149 of half-silks. 1594 Blundevil Excrc. v, iii, 
(ed. 7) S33 Worsteds, and *halfe Woisteds. 

i. In Games, as lialf-back {Football), a position 
immediately behind the ‘forwards’; a player in 
this position ; half-ball {Billiards ) ; see quot. 
1850 ; kalf-blt {Cricket), a mistimed hit that sends 
the ball into the air; half- volley {Cricket, Foot- 
ball, etc.), a hall which pitches so that it can be 
hit or kicked as soon as it rises from the ground ; 
hence half-volleying vbl. sb. Also Half-bowl, etc. 

i88a Standard 20 Nov. 2/8 The '*half-backs.. effectually 
checked the threatened danger. 1887 Shearman Athletics 
4 - Football (Badm. Libr.) 346 A good half-back must be a 
versatile player. 1850 Bohn’s Hand-bk. Games 324 A *half 
ball, or a contact in which the half of one ball is covered 
by half of the other, produces in each an equal motion, both 
with regard to direction, strength, and velocity. 1888 
Daily News 13 Sept. 3/3 Caught at extia mid-off from a 
■’‘half-hit. c A correspondent says : A *half-volley at 
cricket is a ball bowled up so as to pitch just about the 
point at which the batsman has a good reach. i8gi W. G. 
Grace Cricket viii. 233 Occasionally you may get a half- 
volley on the pads. 187s ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports in. i. 
V. § 4. 691 *Half-volleying consists in playing the ball when 
close to the ground, immediately after it has been diopped. 

j. In Bookbinding, ‘half’ signifies that only the 
back and corners of the binding consist of the 
material specified ; e.g. half-calf, haf-russia. 

1844 Catal. Messrs. C. ICnight .J- Co. 8 Half Morocco or 
Russia. 187a 0 . W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. viii. (1883) 
192 None of your ‘half-calf economies in that volume! 
Mod. Booksellers Catal., Original half sheep. 

k. In names of animals, as Half-abb, Half- 
ass, Half-snipe, etc. 

l . Applied to various articles and structures of 
about half the usual or full size or length, as haf- 
case, -door, -frame, -furnace, -gaiter, -gown, -hatch, 

-head bedstead, -hessian, -hose, -jar, •\-kirtle, 
-sleeve, -stocking, -tester, -Hib, -veil, -wicket. Cf. 
Demi- B. ii. Also Half-boot, etc. 

1888 Jacobi Printer's Voc., *Half cases, small cases used 
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for jobbing purposes.^ 1740 Dyche & Pardon, Hasp, a small 
lion or biass fastening to a hatch or '’half-door. 1844 
Dickens Mart. thus, iii, The half-door of the bar. 1888 
Jacobi Printer s Voc., *Half fames, small composing 
frames made to hold one pair of cases onljL 1773 F. 
Marion in Harper's Ma^. Sept. (18S3) 546/1 Black ^lialf- 
gaiters. 1352 Huloet, *HaIfe gowne, hemiio^ium. 1886 
Willis & Clark Cambridge I. 88 A *half-hatLh door. 
1598 Inv. King's Coll. ibid. III. 325 Item a *halfe head 
hedsteade of walnuttiee. 1837 Lvtt on E. Maltrav. 76 A 
pair of *half-hessians completed his costume. 1851 Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 588 Lamhs-wool and Cashmere hose and ’’half- 
hose. 1397 Shaks. q Hen. IV, v. iv. 24 If you be not 
swing’d, lie forsweare ^halfe Kirtles. 1689 Bond. Gaz. No. 
2477/4 A sad coloured Cloth Coat, with ., blue *half Sleeves. 
1670 Narborough yrnl. in Ace. Sen. Late Voy. i. (1711)104 
Some wear ■* Half-Stockings. 1726 Shelvocice Voy. round 
World (1737) 206 The old stiatagem. .of turning a light 
adrift, in a/half tub. 1844 Alb. Smith Hn?z>. Mr. Ledbury 
(1856) I. viii. 60 The. .*half- wicket that closed the entrance. 

m. In various connexions : as half -barbarian, 
-battle, -belief -believer, -Christian, -conformity, 
-defence, -defender, -honesty, -knowledge, -look, 
-principle, -quotation, -reason, -reasoning, -repent- 
ance, -servant, -service, -sleep, -view, -whisper. 
(In most of these half- has an adverbial force.) 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 9 To speak as half- 
defenders of the faults. Ibid. v. Ixxxi. § 4 They judge 
conclusions by _ demi-premises and half-principles. 1690 
Locke Goz)/. I. ii. (Rtldg.) 6 It is no injury to call an half- 
quotation an half-ieason. 1736 Butler Anal. ir. viii. 276 
Half-views, which shew but Part of an Object. 1768 Bos- 
well Corsica ii. (ed. 2) 120 A parcel of half-barbarians. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 367 A kind of half- 
reasoning, that suffices to laise difficulties but not pursue 
them to an issue. 1817 J. Scott Paris Rei'isit. (ed. 4) 237 
A kind of stupefied half-sleep. 1827 Hallaw Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 57 To admit of no half-conformity in leligion. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes iv. 219 Richter says of Luther’s words, 

‘ his words are half-battles ’. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 2 

The character of Jehu and his half-belief. Ibid. 1B8 .Alialf- 
lepentance is no repentance. Ibid, igg Another instance of 
this half-service. 1863 — Tmth Eng. Ch. 3 Unbelievers, 
or half-believeis. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neigltb. 
xxxii, A voice said brokenly in a half- whisper. 1870 Lowell 
Siudy^ Wind. 349 That halfknowledge which is more 
mischievous in an enditor than down-right ignorance. 

n. In specific combinations : + half-almond 
stitch; half-arm, half arm’s length ; half-barrel 
a., semicylindrical (vaulting) ; half-bend, a half 
fillet for the head; half-bent, (a) the condition 
of being half-bent; ( 3 ) the catch by which the 
hammer of a gun is placed at half-cock ; f half- 
bloom, the round mass of iron taken from 
the puddling furnace, which was hammered and 
shingled into a ‘ bloom ’ ; half-boarder, one who 
has half his board, a day-boarder ; half-box, a box 
open at one side ; half-braid (see quot.) ; half- 
bull, a pontifical letter issued by a new pope be- 
fore his coronation, so called because the bulla is 
impressed with only one side of the seal, that repre- 
senting the apostles (Giry) ; half-catch, half- 
chronometer (see quots.) ; half-class, a class that 
is half one and half another ; half-column, a 
column or pilaster half projecting from a flat sur- 
face ; half-communion, communion in one kind, 
as practised in the R. C. Ch. ; f half-compass, hemi- 
sphere : see Compass rA 5 b ; half-course, half- 
coward (see quots.) ; half-dike, a sunk fence ; 
half-flat, t {d) one of the shapes into whiclr a 

‘ bloom ’ of iron was worked ; {b) half of a Flat 
( j^.2) or entire storey of a house ; half-hatchet, 

‘ a hatchet with one straight line, all the projection 
of the bit being on the side towards the hand ’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech, 1875) ; half-header, a half- 
brick used to close the work at the end of a course ; 
half-house,a shed open at the side; a hovel; half- 
hunt {Bill-ringing) ; see Hunt ; + half -labour, 
half-margin (see quots.) ; half-mask, a mask 
covering part of the face, such as is worn with 
a Domino ; fhalf-raember, a semicolon ; half- 
plate, half-press (see quots.) ; half-principal 
{Carpentry\ ‘ a rafter which does not extend 
to the crown of the roof’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 
1875); half -pull {Bell-ringing)', see quot.; 
half-relief = (see Demi- 12); half- 

royal, a kind of millboard or pasteboard ; half- 
shade {Painting), a shade of half the extreme 
depth; half-sheet {Printing^, the off-cut portion 
of a duodecimo (Knight, 1875) ; half-shoe, see 
quot. ; also a shoe on one side only of a horse’s foot ; 
half-sole, that part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which extends forward from the shank to the 
toe ; hence half-sole v . ; half-space = Half- 
page 2; fhalf-sphere, hemisphere; fhalf-square 
(see quot. 1674) ; half-stitch, a loose open stitch 
in braid work or pillow-lace making (Caulfeild 
Diet. Needlewk. 259); half-storey, an upper storey 
half the height of which is in the walls and half in 
the roof ; half-stuff {Paper-making), partly pre- 
pared pulp ; half-swing plough (see quot.) ; 
half-text, a size of handwriting half the size of 
‘ text’ or large hand; half- throw, -travel, half 


the full movement of a piston, valve, etc. ; half- 
tint iSee quot. 1S51); half-title, the short title 
of a hook often placed in front of ihe full title ; 
half-tongue {Law), a jury of which one half were 
foreigneis, formerly allowed to a foreigner tried on 
a criminal charge ; half-trap, a semicircular de- 
piession in a sewer jiipe ; half- vowel, a semi- 
vowel ; half-vowelish a., of the nature of a 
semivowel; half-water= Half-tide; half-world, 
hemispheie ; the demi-monde. 

i6ii Fionio, hlczzo-mandolo, Sennisters c.tII it the ‘halfe- 
alraoiid stitch. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. i8 Each 
fought at *half arm for superiority. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Led. As chit. I. 56 The ah.Tudonmeiit of the Hialf-barrel 

v. Tulting of the aides. 1834 PLANCiifc Brit. Costume 
48 Canute’s queen wears.. either the diadem or the ’'half- 
hend. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist. II. ii With one leg 
put fotward, and the knee upon the *half-bent. 1881 
Gueenlr The Gun 259 A half-bent in the tumbler that 
prevents the hammer being accidentally pushed down. 
1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 934 The Metal mns together into a 
round Mass or Lump, which they call a ’’Half-Bloom. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 36 P 8 They [birds) .. may he 
taken as*Half-Boaideis. 1836 E. Howard A*. Reejer riiii, 
Thehalf-boardeis whispered their fears to the ushers. 1883 
C. T. Davms Mnnuf. Leather 479 The support is pio- 
vided with two ’’half-boxes. i88a Caui.fi ild & Sawauu 
Diet. Nesdlesuork 42 '^Half, or Skado-iv, or Lace Braid, 
the passement is pricked, as in cloth braid, and twelve pans 
of bobbins put on. 1890 Daily News 28 Aug. 6/4 What is 
called the ‘ ’’half-catch ' system — 1. e , the owitet of the bo.tt 
(who is usually a fisherman) provides the fishing gear, and 
receives in return half of the total catch of fish. 1884 P'. J, 
Britten Watch 4 Clockni. ns'^Half Chronometer. .origin- 
ally used to denote watches having an escapement com- 
pounded of the lever and chronometer, appears now to be 
applied to fine level watches which have been adjusted for 
temperatuie. 1843 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiieboy ix. 76 There 
was nothing . . to distinguish L. M. fiom the ’’half class - 
neither gentleman nor farmer. 1726 I.eoni A Iber tis Archit., 
Life 4 Four ’’half Columns of the composite order. 1687 
Reflect. Hawk ($• Panther 27 The *'Half-Comniiinion is no 
older, than the time of Acquinas. 1587 Golding De Mor nay 

vi. 72 The daysun. which inlighteneth not onely the *halfe 
compasse whereon he shineth, but also euen a part of that 
which seeth him not. 1883 Greslly Gloss, Coal Mining-, 
'^Half-course, half on the level and half on the dip. 1861 
frnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. i. 41 Unless the whole even- 
ing’s milk is skimmed and added to the whole new morning’s 
milk— in which case the cheese m.ide is ‘■’’half-coward’ — 
the pioduce, whether single or double, is said to be whole- 
milk cheese. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 421 Ditches, 
hedges, and ■’’half-dikes or sunk fences. 1795 Repdt. Arts 
in J. Holland Manuf, Metal (1831) I. 124 Anconies, bars, 
*half flats. 1889 Masson in De Quincey's Wks, 1 . Gen. 
Pref. 16 A half-flat set of apartments on the second floor 
of. .a house of six such half-flats in all, accessible by a com- 
mon stair. 1737 Bracken Farriery Iinpr. (1756) I. 342 A 
Hovel or '’’half House for them to run into. 1893 R, Kip- 
ling in Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 3/1 When they weie tiled 
Kotuko would make what the hunters call a ‘ half-house ’. 
180S Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 443 The rent was fre- 

a uently paid in kind, or in what was called *hnlf- labour .. , 
fne-h.df of the crop went to the landlord. 1831 Ord. tj* 
Regul. R. Engineers iii. 13 The Pajjer must be folded in 
the centre, lengthways, by which it will be divided, equally, 
into what is technically teimed ’’half-margin. Ibid., All 
Official Letters for the Inspector-General are .. to be 
•written on half margin. 1762 Lowth luirod. Eng, Grant. 
{1838) 19s TheSemicolon,or’'Half-member,isaless constiuc- 
tive pat t, or subdivision, of a sentence or member. 1884 F. J . 
Bun TEN Watch <5- Clockrn. 116 [A] *Half plate [is] _a 
watch in which the top pivot of the fourth wheel pinion is 
carried in a cock so as to allow the use of a larger balance. 
1888 Jacobi Printer's Voc,, Half plate paper, machineniade 
paper of fine and soft texture used for woodcuLs. 1883 
Percy Smith Gloss. Ter ms,* Half-press, the work done by 
one man at a printing-press. 1684 R. Ti. School R Cereal. 
90 Ringing at *Half-puils is now the modem geneial Prac- 
tice : that is, when one Change is made at Fore-stroke, 
another at Back-stroke, etc. 1872 Ellacombe Ch. Bells 
Devon iii. 36 What the trade would probably considera ‘pull* 
is, in ringing, termed only a half-pull. 1874 R, Tyriviiitt 
SkeiduChth 240 Paint the ’’half-shades in first. 1552 Huloet, 
’’Halfe shoes beynge of suche fashion, that aboue they couer 
but the toes. iMi F. W. Robinson No (. hurch ii. 1 . 71 Two 
days at Penherriogto rest hi-s ankle and get his hoots '‘half- 
soled. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 439 The floor be- 
tween the two flights is termed a '’’half-space or resting-place, 
ifirr B. JoNSON Cataline l. i. Let . d.-iy. At .shewing but 
thy head forth, start away From this '’’half-sphere. 1663 
Pepys Diary iS Aug., The whole mystery of ’off [half] 
square, wherein the King is abused in the timbei which he 
buys. 1674 Leybourn Cornpl. Surv. 343 Most Artificers 
when they meet with Squared Timber, whose breadth and 
depth are unequal . . usually add the hre.adth and depth 
together, and take the half for a Mean Square, and .so 
proceed.. If the difference be gieat, the Eriqr is very 
obnoxious either to Buyer or Seller. » 618 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (i886) I. 206 The *halfe storie to he eight foote 
and a halfe. 18^ Ibid. II. 737 The dormer-gablets of the 
half-storey. 1766 C. Leadbetter Royal Ganger 11. xiv, 
(ed. 6) 370 In these Mortals the Rags are beaten into wh.it 
is called ’’Half-stuff. 1836 Encyd, Metrop. VII. 764 A 
mill in which the rags are ground to a coar.se imperfect 
pulp, called half stuff. 1873 Susseof Gloss., *H,df-swing 
Plough, a plough in which the mould-board is a fixture. 
184s Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 322 Writing in ‘half text on 
ruled paper. xSia Exnjfiiner 25 May 328/r The bnlliant 
lights relieving from a large proportion of ’’half tints. 1851 
Diet. Archit., Half -tint, . . in_a monochrome, it emhiaces 
all gradations between positive white and black. 1879 
Furnivall New Shaks, Soc, Rep. 8 The notes on the hack 
of the ’’halfltitle of the Part. 1494 Act ir Hen. VH, c. 21 
All Attaints .. upon any Record, wherein the trial! and 
enquest was by *haire tongue. 1577 B. Goole Heresbach's 
Hush. I. (15B6) II Varro devideth nis husbandry necessaries 
into .. vowels .. Uialfe vowels .. and mutes. 111637 B, 
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JoNSON Eng. Gram, iv, L is a letter *half-vowelisli. 1883 
Stevenson Treas. hi. iv. xix, The low, sandy spit .. is 
joined at *half-water to Skeleton Island. 1603 Shaks, Mad. 
II. i. 49 Now o’re the one ^halfe World Nature seemes de-ad. 
1866 Howells Venet. Life xvii. 260 The night's whole lialf- 
vvorld. 1881 Daily 'I'd, 3 Feb., The endless Intrigues of 
tile ‘ half-world 

III. Parasynthelicj as half-languaged, -legged.^ 
-lived, -sensed, -sighted (hence half -sightedness), 
-sleeved, -sotiled, -syllabled, -tcjited, -winged, etc. 

iSg6 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 48 Halfe-leg’d Buskins 
curiously ytide with loopes of burnisht gold. iSig G. 
Sandvs Trav, 3 The men weare halfe-sleeued gownes. 1631 
tr. Bacon's Life <5- Death 7 In the Daylight, they wink and 
are but half-sighted. 176a Ellis in Phd. I'raiu. _LII. 662 
This genus of insects is placed . .under the Hemipter® or 
half winged. 1833 Browning Panline 167 Like things half- 
lived, catching and giving life. 1863 Hawthorne Onr^ Old 
Home 37S The national half-sightedness. 1863 Tylor 
Early Hist. Man. iv. 76 Half-languaged men. 

II Haifa (liteTfil). Also alfa, alpha, halfeh, 
hulfa. [Arab. halfah, or lialfdd] The 
North African name of species of Esparto grass 
{Stipa tenacissima, S. arenarid) used in the manu- 
facture of paper, etc. 

1837 Sir W. Hooker Re^tt. Ve^. Prod. Algeria, Paris 
Exkih. 39 Haifa or Alfa.. the Moorish names for certain 
grasses possessing very strong and tenacious fibres. 1876 
W. J. Seaton Forests ij- Alf/ia Algeria 30 Alpha or hulfa 
..here covers enormous areas, .described by French writers 
as mere d' Alpha. 1877 A. E. Edwards IJp Nile viii. 216 
Overgrown, .with coaise halfeh grass. 

Half-a-erown, Half-a-dozen, Half-an- 
liour, etc. ; see Half-okow, -dozen, -douh, and 
Half a. i c. 

Half-and-lialf, phrase. 

1 . A mixture of two malt liquors, esp. of ale and 
porter. 

1736 Genii. Mag. 299 They had at that house 5 or 6 plnt.s 
of half and half. 111839 Praed (1864) II. 14 And, 

o’er a pint of half-and-half, Compose poor Arthui's epitaph. 
18S0 Disraeli Endym. xx, Our tipple is halfand-half. 

2 . Something that is half one thing and half 
another, or half this and half that. 

ci8i^ Coleridge lVotes<^- Led. (1874) 264 That finer shade 
of feeling, the half-and-half. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Her 
Precious Leg xhi, All sterling metal, — not half-and-half. 
iSgo Revmu 0/ Reviews II. 357/1 It is not all humbug. 
Agreed, agreed " It is probably a case of half-and-half, 
b. afinb. or adj. That is half one thing and half 
another ; half the thing in qriestion, and half not : 
often merely an emphatic expression for half. 

Half-and-half jury \ a jury chosen half from one cla.ss, 
half from another. 

1796 Burney Me7n. Metastaiio I. 118 A half-and-half 
pleasantry, peculiar to our author. x8ro Bentiiam Packing 
(1821) eat A half and half jury. 1846 J. W. Croker in 
Croker P. 6 Jan., What is to become of your half-and-half 
administration ? 1870 Thornduuy Tour Eng. 11. xxiv. 163 
Cromwell, .hated" all half-and-half measures. 1894 IVestm. 
Gas. 23 July 4/3 Trimmers and half-and-half people. 

4 . as adv. In two equal parts ; in equal propor- 
tions ; half . . . and half not. 

1818 Moore Mem, (1853) II. 136, I go half and half with 
the Longmans. 1827 ^tcarv Diary 22 July in Lockhart, Am 
I sorry for this truce or not ! Half and half, 1837 Wheel- 
wright tr. Aristophanes 1. 59 The cup That half-and-half so 
cunningly was mixed. 

5 . In a half-intoxicated state. 

1713 Ramsay Chrisiis KirkeGr, n, viii, The manly miller, 
half and half, Came out to sliawguid will. 1848 Duncombe 
Sinks of Land. (Fa.), Half and half , half seas over, tipsy. 
Hence Half-and-ha-lfed (-haft),/«.///e. ; Half- 
and-ha'lfeT ; Half-and-EaTfism. 

1832 Examiner 503/2 Toryism, is hateful, hut he more 
hated half and half-ism. 1861 Tunes 16 Oct., High bushy 
hedge-row.s— thorn half-and-halfed with ash and other 
hedge-row trees. 1898 Daily Nesvs 21 Feh. 6/6 You are 
not an out-and-out Liberal?, .ahalf and halfev? 

t Half-angel. Obs, An English gold coin, 
worthi at different dates, from 3J. ^d. to 5 s. ; issued 
from Henry VII to James I. 

iS03~4 eld ig Hen. V/L, c. 5 Thangell and half Angell . . 
shall go and be curraunt in payment through all this his 
Realme. *542 Boorde Inhvd. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The 
olde noble, the Aungels and the halfe aungels, is fyne golde. 

Ha*lf-ape. A lemur. 

1883 Cassell's Nat, Hisi. I. 5 The little marmosets .. and, 
linked on to these, the Half Ape.s or Lemurs. 

J Half-ass. Obs, [tr. Gr. tj/xiovos.] A mule. 
1387 GoLDWa DeMoxvayxxvl 414 A Halfeasse of Persia 
shall come and make vs his thralles. 

HaH-baked (ha"f|b?ikt), a. 

1. lit. See Half adv. and Baked ; hence, under- 
done, not thorough, not earnest; raw, crude, ill- 
digested ; half-finished, incomplete, rude. 

1621 Sanderson 12 Semt. (1637)330 Our protest Popelings, 
andhalfe-baked Protestants, a 1628 Preston Serm. Bef His 
Majesiie (1630) 36 They are either done withoute heate, or 
but half-baked. 1824 Scott St, Ronan's xxxi, He must 
scheme, forsooth, this half-baked Scotch cake ! . . this lump 
of oatmeal dough 1 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 4 Aug. 81/2 The 
half-baked measures by which politicians try so hard to 
cripple the Australian system. 

2 . Deficient in intellect ; silly, half-witted, dial. 

1833 Kingsley JVesiw. P/ol iii, (D.), A sort of harmless 
lunatic, and, as they say in Devon, _ half-baked. 1893 Spec- 
tator 24 June S47 Nor could aspecial variety of intellectual 
feebleness be better described than by the epithet 'half- 
baked 


Ha'lf-bapti'ze, V. trans. To baptize privately 
or "without full rites, as a child in danger of death. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Boz ii. He got out of bed . . to half- 
baptize a washerwoman’s child in a slop-basin. 1838 _ — 0 . 
'Pwist ii, The child that was half-baptized, Oliver Twist, is 
nine years old to-day. Sussex Gloss.^v., If you please, 
sir. will you be so good as to half-baptize the baby ? 

So Half-baptized ppl.a., baptized privately or 
without full rites ; hence, semi-barbarous, {dial.) 
deficient in intelligence. 

179s Southey Joan of Arc 11. Wks. (1833) 16 Irish Kerns, 
Ruffians hal f-clothed, half-human, half-baptized. 1873 Stissex 
Gloss. S.V., You must have been half-baptized to water those 
flowers when the sun was full on them. 

Ha-lf-heak. A fish of the genus Hemi- 
rhamphus, having the lower jaw long and ensiform, 
and the upper short. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 621 The ‘ Half-beaks ’ are common^, 
between and near the tropics. 

Haif-bi:iiding. [Cf. Half-bound.] A style 
of binding of books in which the back and corners 
are of leather, the sides being of cloth or paper. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Ednc. IV. 87. 
1881 A. 'L.khg Library 6-j In half-bindings there is a good 
deal of room for the exercise of the collector’s taste. 

Half-bird. (See quot.) 

1893 Newton Diet. Birds 404 Half-bird, a common 
fowler’s name for the smaller kinds of Duck, especially the 
Teal. 

t Ha'lf-block, sb. Ohs. Nant. A block of 
wliich one side is formed by a cheek-piece fastened 
to an object that forms the other side; = Cheek- 
block. 

1794 Rigging <5" Seamanship 1. 155 Cheek-blocks, or half- 
blocks, are made of elm plank. 

Half-block, 2 '- = Block z;. S. 

1884 B'ham Daily Post 23 Feb. 3/4 Hatters. — Wanted, 
an Assistant.. able to half-block. 

Half-blood. 

1. The relation between persons having only one 
parent in common. 

1553 Lett. Patent Edw. VI, 16 June in Chron. Q. Ja^ie 
etc. (1850) 93 For that the said Lady Mary and Lady Eliza- 
beth be unto us but of the halfe hloud. 1642 Fuller Holy 
<5' Prof. Si. It. XX. 129 What, is a brother by the half bloud 
no kinne 1 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xiv. 227 He is only 
his brother of the half blood, and for that reason they shall 
never inherit to each othei. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy- 
bk. Prop. Law x. 64^ The brother of the half-blood, on the 
part of the father, will inheilt next after the sisteis of the 
whole blood on the part of the father and their issue. 

attrib. 1882 A. Macfarlane Consangnin. 17 Aunt, half- 
blood.. Brother, half-blood. 

2. A person or group of persons related in this way. 

1848 Wharton Lasu Lex., Half-blood, one not born of 
the same father and mother. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. 

§ 2 (i). 388 By the change effected by the Inheritance Act, 
the half-blood, if descended from a common male ancestor, 
is to take next after any relation in the same degree of the 
whole blood. 

3. One "whose descent is only half derived from 
the blood of a particular race ; a half-breed. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge West Indies 147 That i-ich oriental 
olive which distinguishes the haughty offspring of the half 
blood of French or Spaniards. 

Hence Half-Blooded a., born of different races ; 
spee. of superior blood or race by one parent only. 

1603 SiiAKs. Lear v, iii. 80 Alh. The let alone lies not in 
your good will. Bast. Nor in thine Lord. Alb. Halfe- 
blooded fellow, yes. 1823 J. Neal Bro. JonaihanlW. 375 
A half-blooded Indian, of the great Mohawk breed. 

Ha'lf-Tioot. [Half- II. 1.] Aboot reaching half- 
way to the knee, or considerably above the ankle. 

2787 Co WTER Let. 19 Dec., She had half-boots, and laughed 
at her own figure. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 49 Half-hoots 
and gilded spurs weie a long time used in common "visits. 
1801 Mak. Edgeworth Belinda (1833) II. xix. 26 Persuaded 
. . to lay aside her half boots, and to equip herself in men's 
whole boots. 1804 Jane Austen IHatjora (1879) 340 Nothing 
sets off a neat ankle moie than a half-boot. 1893 Orade 
Encycl. I. 587/2 The name Caligula. . from his wearing the 
Caligae, or half-boots of the common soldiers. 

Ha'if-bouHd, ppl. a. Of a book : Having a 
leather back and corners, with cloth or paper sides : 
cf. half binding. 

lf77S Sheridan Rivals i. ii, They were half-bound volumes, 
with marble coveus ! 1863 Bookseller's Catal., Plalf bound 
morocco. 1873 lire’s Did. Arts I. 424 If the book is 
‘half-bound’, instead of ‘whole-hound', the leather is 
limited to a strip at the back and a short distance from the 
back to each side, and to the corners. 

t Half-bowl, Ohs. A game played with a 
hemisphere of wood and fifteen small pins of 
a conical form. 

1477-8 Act 17 Ediu. IV, c. 3 (1763) Diverses novelx 
ymagines Jeuez appelles cloish, kayles, half-howle, Iiandyn 
& handoute. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 9. § ii. iBoi 
STRUyr Sports <J- Past. iii. vii. § 12, (1810) 241 Half-bowl is 
practised to this day in Hertfordshire, where it is commonly 
called rolly-polly. 

Ha‘lf-bred, a. {sbi) [See Breed v.. Bred.] 

1. Of mixed breed ; bom of parents of superior 
and inferior strain ; mongrel. Also fig. 

1701 Rowe Amh. Step-Moth. tv. iii. 2022 Half-bred and of 
the Mungrel Strain of mLschlef. x8io Sporting Mag. 
43 One stallion, and 46 half-bred mares. 1864 Daily 'Pel. 
19 July, Lost, a Half-bred Setter and Retriever Dog. 

1 2. Imperfectly acquainted with the rules of good 
breeding ; under-bred. Ohs. 
a 1733 Atterbury Proverbs xiv. 6 (Seager) An half-bred 
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man is conceited in his address, and troublesome in his con- 
versation. 

B. sb. A half-bred horse, pigeon, etc. 

1836 H. H. Dixon Post Paddock x. 171 The best express 
carriers [pigeons] are half-breds, between an Antwerp and 
a dragon. 1894 G. Armitage Plorse iv. 47 The half-bred is 
going, .at the top of his pace. 

Half-breed (lia"f|brfd). [See Breed sb., and 
cf. Half-caste,] 

1 1. A mixed breed or race, sprung from parents 
of two races. Obs. 

177S Romans Hist. Floidda 82 Before the English tradeis 
came among them, there were scarcely any half breed, but 
now they abound among the younger sort. 

2. One who is spriuig liom parents or ancestois 
of different races ; esp., in U. S., applied to the off- 
spring of whites or negroes and American Indians. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 440 His mother being a 
Chactaw slave, and his father a half breed, betwixt a Creek 
and white man. 1807 Pike Sources Missies, iil, App. (1810) 
33 A few civilized Indians and half breeds, i860 Froude 
Hist. Eng. V. 415 The laws which inteifered with the 
marriages of English and Irish, and forbade the inheritance 
of half-breeds, were relaxed 01 abolished. 

3 . In U.S. politics, a name applied in derision to 
ceitain Republicans of New York who in 1881 
wavered in their party allegiance. 

1881 Daily News 7 Dec. 4/8 A Cabinet of ‘Half-breeds’, 
as the party of Civil Service leform are called. 1888 Brvce 
Amer. Coimnw. II. ii. xlvi. 203 The ‘Stalwart’ and ‘Half- 
breed ’ sections of the Republican paity In the same State. . 
were meie factions.. without distinctive principles, 

4 . attrib. (from i.) 

1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 12 Half-breed hoys 
weie paddling about in their little canoes. 1839 Thackeray 
Virgin. 11, A half-breed woman in the fort. 

Half-brother. [In ME. from c 1300 ; cf. Get". 
halbbruder, ON. halfbrobiri\ A brother Ity one 
parent only, a brother of the half-blood. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 121 Robeid went hh 
■with, Malde’s half brotier. C1473 Noin. in Wr.-WClcker 
690/13 Hie geo'mamis, a halfebrodyre. 1641 'Permes de la 
Ley loS They are termed halfe brothers, or brotheis of the 
halfe bloud. 17x3-20 Pope Iliad xiv. 265 And seeks the 
cave of Death’s half-biother, Sleep. 1873 Joweit Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 He is my half brother, the son of my mother, 
but not of my father. 

Half-butt. Billiards. A cue inteimediatc 
in length between the ordinary cue and the long 
butt, used to reach a ball beyond the distance for 
"Which the ordinary cne is available. (Like the long 
butt it is made with a piece of heavy wood at the 
butt-end, to balance the weight of the longer end, 
which is of light wood.) 

1896 Badminton Libr., Billiat-ds 97 Half-butts and long- 
butts, on account of tbeir length, have to be made of pine 
for liglitness’ sake .. They ate cumbrous things, and a dis- 
agreeable necessity. Ibid. 115 [To be] obliged tp use the 
rest, and, worse still, the half-butt and long-butt, is at any 
time a drawback. 

Ha’lf-cap. 

f 1. A half-courteous salute, shown by a slight 
movement only of the cap. Obs, 

1607 SiiAKS. Timon n. ii. 221 With certainc halfe-caps, 
and cold mouing nods. They froze me into Silence. 

2. A kind of lady’s head-dress : see quot. 

1893 Georg. Hill Hist, Eng. Dress II. 243 What "were 
called half-caps were worn in the early forties ; they were 
circular head-dresses set well back from the front, and 
trimmed with bunches of ilbbons and flowers at each .side, 
over the ears. 

Half-caste. Also half-cast. 

f 1. A mixed caste ; a race sprung from the union 
of two castes or races. Obs. 

1798 Wellesley in Owen Desp. 13 Several of them are 
Caffres and people of half-cast. 

2. One of a mixed race, a half-breed; esp., in 
India, one born or descended from a European 
father and native mother. 

1789 Munro Nax-r. Milit. Oper. 51 (Y.) Mulattoes, or as 
they are called in the East Indies, half-casts. 1840 Arnold 
in Stanley Life 4" Com-. (1844) II. ix. 200 To organize and 
purify Christian Chm"che.s of whites and half-ca.stes. x88.^ 
Centitry Mag, XXVII, 9x9 Much as we admired the Maori 
race, we were even more struck by the half-castes. 

3. attrib. (from I.) 

X793 Dieom Narr. Campaigie India it (Y.) Half-cast 
people of Portuguese and French extraction. 1839 Lang 
Wand. India 284 The daughter of a half-caste merchant. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiii. 263 No half-caste 
offspring of Norman or even of . . Flemish mothers, but 
Englishmen of purely English blood. 

Hence Half-castism, a half-caste system. 

1896 Westm. Gaz. 27 June 8/1 The problem of Half- 
castism which slavery has been mainly instrumental in 
bequeathing to South Africa, 

Half-cheek. 

J 1. A face in profile, a side-face. Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 620 S. Georges halfe cheeke in 
a brooch. 

2. Nant. ; see Cheek 13. 

ci85o H. Stuart Seamaji’s Catech. 73 Four half cheeks 
dowelled and bolted to spindle and side trees. 

Half-ckess. A short chess or plank in a 
military bridge : see Chess ^ 4. 

x8S3 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 31 68 [They] will 
bring up two half Chesses and lay them across the Balks. 

Half-circle. 

1. The half of a circle ; a semicircle. 
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1553 Hui-OKt, Halfe circle, semicirculus. 1539 W. Cun- 
N[NGHAM Coswogr. Glasse 126 Desciibe in th’ iiitersectionb 
ill like mailer, balfe circles. i66r J. Chii.drey Brii. 
Bacoiiica 104 A double course of half circles. 1878 N lvvcomd 
Pop. Astron. m. iii. 299 A little more than a half-circle. 

2 . attrib. (See quots.) 

1833 Stocoueler Mint. Encycl., Half-circle gjtani, in 
fencing, is one of the gtiards used with the bioadsword to 
paiiy an inside cut below the wiist. Ibid., Half circle 
parade, i,s a parade of the small sword, used against the 
thiust in low carte. 

So Half-ci'rcular a., sernicirciilar. 
a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life ii. 19 The half-circular win- 
dow over the h.nll-door. 

Half-cock, sb. 

tl- I’arl of a watch : cf. Cock 16. Obs. 

1701 Loud. Gaa. No. A Silver Pendulum Minute 

Watch. .with a Toh Ballance, and Glass in the half Cock. 

2 . Of a fire-arm : The position of the cock or 
hammer when raised only half-way and held hy the 
catch or half-bent, from which it cannot be moved 
by pulling the trigger. Hence To go off {at') 
half-cock, to ‘ go off ’ prematurely ; to speak or 
act without due forethought or preparation, and 
consequently to fail in attaining one’s object. 

1745 [see Cocic shi^ 13 b]. 175a J. B. Maccoll in Seals 
Mag. Aug. (1753) 401/2 The . . gun was in use, when going 
to be snapped, to stand at half cock. 1810 Sporting Mag. 
XXXV. 152 It [a gun] went off at half-cock. 1847 Infantry 
Man. (1854) 40 The cock is.. to be drawn back to the catch 
of the half-cock. 1848 Lowell Bigloio P. Ser. i. (iSSo) 38 
Now don’t go off Half-cock. i8g6 IVesini. Gaz. 6 Jan. r/3 
Poor Doctor Jim 1 What disasters he brought down upon 
his country and his company by going off at half-cock ! 

So Half-cock v. trans . , to put (a gun) at half-cock. 
1833 Regitl. Instr. Cavalry i. too The carbine may be 
half-cocked. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xii, If you 
choose to half-cock your gun . . I will do the same. 

Half-cousin. The child of one’s father’s or 
mother’s cousin; a second cousin. Sometimes ap- 
plied to the child of one’s own cousin, or to the 
cousin of one’s father or mother. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 231 ‘ Sophy’, an 
orphan half-cousin. 

Half-crown. A coin (now silver) of Great 
Britain, of the value of two shillings and sixpence; 
sometimes used for the equivalent sum, which is 
regularly expressed by Half-a-crown. 

1343 Boorde Inirod, Knotul, i. (1870) 121 The crownes 
and the halfe crownes . . be not so fyne Golde. 1363 Turner 
Herbal ii. 109 b, There is not past an halfe crowne lo.st. 
1693 Wagstaffe Vind. Carol, xvii. 109 Thirty single Pence 
with us make a Half-Crown. 184X E. Hawkins Silver Coins 
Eng. 142 In 1551 commenced the circulation of crowns^half- 
crowns, shilling.s, sixpences, and threepences. *884 R. L. 
Kenyon Gold Coins Eng. 92 Henry VIII . . Second Coin- 
age. .Half Crowns Value is. td. .. Obv. like the reverse of 
the crowns. Rev. like the obveise of the crowns. 

1380 Lupton Sivqila 27 [They] will not sticke to spende 
halfe a crowne. 1623 Vox Graculi in Hone Everyffay Bk. 
(1825) I. 54 Half-a-crown's worth of two-penny pasties. 1717 
Berkeley Tottr in Italy yLks. 1871 IV. 560 A.. mark as 
large as half-a-cro\vn. 1851 Mrs. Carlyle Lett, II. 133 
Half-a-ciown each you may lay out for them, 
ta. attrib. 

i6zo Middleton Chaste Maid 1. 1 , Has no attorney’s clerk 
..chang’d his half-crown-piece? 1714 Mandeville Fab. 
Bees (1725) I. 347 A man, who keeps an half-crown or twelve- 
penny ordinary. 1800 Helena Wells C. NevUle 1 . 165 [To] 
sit down to half-crown whist with antiquated spinsters. 
Half-CUl'leW. A local name of the Whimbrel 
or Jack Curlew, and of the Bar-tailed Godwit, both 
being smaller than the curlew. 

1883 SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds 198, igg. 

Half-dead, a. [See Hali? adv.'] 

1 . In a state in which death seems as likely as 
recovery ; in a state of extreme exhaustion or pros- 
tration from sickness or fatigiie. 

ciooo Sa.v. Leeclid. II. 282 Wio pterehealf deadan adle. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 81 For-whi hit sei 3 alf quic and noht 
alf ded. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 163 Nys he more [inn half 
ded y lad in a here. C1400 Destr. Troy 6652 Half ded of 
he dynt, her duk lay ! 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ft 
CoTiwnv. (1603) 179 Their horses halfe dead through travel!. 
1864 Tennyson Grandmother ix. And all things look’d half- 
dead, tho’ it was the middle of May. 

2 . Of a clock ; see quots., and Dead 24 b. 

1884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 79 For clocks with 
shorter than half seconds pendulums the pallets are gene- 
rally made ‘ half dead ’, that is the rests, .are formed so as 
to give a slight recoil to the wheel. Ibid. xx6 [.'\] Half 
Dead Escapement . . [is] a clock escapement in which there 
is a little recoil. 

t Half-deal, sb. and culv. Ohs. [f. Half a. -h 
DeaTj jiJ.l Cf. I-Ialfendeal.] 

A. sb. ‘ Half part ’ ; half. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles pv. z Where was euere ony 
cri.sten kynge..pat helde swiche an household be jehalf- 
delle As Richard, a it^oor-so Alexander 136S Hugirhy l>e 
halfe dele & hiiere }jan )je toJ?ire. 1348 Hall Chrqn., Kdw. 
IV, zoo Offered hym his eldest daughter, .in mariage, with 
the whole halfedele of his wifes inheiitaunce, 1641 Prynne 
Antip. 18 Deprived of all Soveraigntie over one halfe-deale 
of his Kingdome. 

B. adv. Half. 

X399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 403 The hie houusinge her- 
borowe ne mygbte half-delle the housholde. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis vi. ix. 212 All kynd of vicis to comprehend half 
deill. .1 mycht nocht rekmn. 

Ka'lf-declc, [See Deck 

1 . lit. A deck covering half the length of a ship 


or boat, foie or aft : in this sense still used in some 
small partly open craft, sfec. a. In old ships of 
war : A deck extending from the mainmast aftward, 
situated between the then smaller quaiter-deck ami 
the upper or main deck. After the two decks above 
the main deck were reduced to one, for which the 
name ‘ quarter-deck’ was retained, ‘ half-deck ’ sur- 
vived only in the expression ‘ under the half-deck ’, 
applied to the part of the main deck from the main 
mast aftward, formerly covered by the ‘ half-deck 
't*b. In colliem; A deck under the main deck, 
extending forward to near the after-hatch and con- 
taining berths, etc,, for the crew {obs.). 

1626 Gaft. Smith Accid. i^ng. Seamen 7 As the Captaine 
doth [make good] the halfe decke; and the quarter Maisters 
the midships. 1627 — ScainaiCs Gram. ii. 6 The halfe 
Decke is fiom the maine mast to the steareage. 1637 
Heywood Royal Ship 45 She hath three flush Deckes and a 
Forecastle, an halfe Decke, a quarter Decke, and a round- 
house. <11642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (1704) 
357/1 The other lofty and high charged, with a Half Deck, 
Fore-Castle, and Copperidge-heads. 1687 Land. Gaz. No. 
2291/4 The said Bark is about 50 Tuns, square .Stern, 
without a Head, an half Deck from the main Mast.. and 
a blue painted Stern. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marhte (1789), 
Half Deck, a space under the quarter-deck of a ship of 
war, contained hetw'een the foiemost bulk-head of the 
steerage, and the fore-part of the quarter-deck. In the 
Colliers of Northumberland the steerage itself is called the 
half-deck, and is usually the habitation of the ship’s crew. 
1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii, I followed my new friend 
down the ladder, under the half-deck. 1839 — Pliant. 
Ship xviii, He confined him in iions under the half-deck. 

2 . A local name in U. S. of the Slipper-limpet, 
Crepidula fornicata, or a related species, which 
has au under half-shell. {Century Dicti) 

Hence Ha'lf-decked a., of a boat, etc. ; that is 
about half covered in or decked ; Half-decker, a 
boat which is half-decked. 

1872 Daily Nexus 3 Aug., The smaller boats, the wheiries 
and the half-deckers, resembled a collection of small white 
tents. 1882 Elton Orig. Eng. Hist. (i8go) 383 Like the 
half-decked craft which were used by the later Vikings. 

Half-dime. A coin of the United States, 
value 5 cents, originally of silver, but since 1S66 
of copper and nickel ; popularly called a nickel. 

1796 T. Twining Trav. Amer. (1894) 170 The silver 
coins, of dollars, half and quarter ditto, dimes or tenths, and 
half-dimes. 

Hailf-do’llai?. A silver coin of the United 
States and other countries, equal to 50 cents. 

1786 ymls. of Congress (U. S.) 8 Aug., Resolved . .that 
the silver coins shall be a_s follows : One coin containing 
187 82-100 grains of fine silver, to be called a Half-Dollar. 
1792 U. S. Stat. at L. 248, 2 Apr. § 9 There shall be., 
struck and coined at the said xamX... Half-dollars — each to 
be of half the value of the dollar or unit. 1871 Worcester's 
Diet. App. (Money), Since the act of Congress of June 
1853, the half-dollar contains 192 grains of standard silver. 

Half-dozen, lialf-a-dozen. The half of 
a dozen ; six (or about six). Const. : see Dozen. 

a. 1829 T. L. Peacock Misfort. 0/ Elphin vi, Some 
half-dozen, .forgers. 1853 Thackeray Nexvcomes 1 . yPoint- 
ing out a half dozen of people in the room. i86s Derby 
Mercury 15 Feb., I. .might have laid hold of some half-dozen 
at least. Mod. Would you like another half-dozen ? 

ta. c 1401 fack Upland in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 69 The 
cloith of 00 man My3te liele half a doseyne. 1420-1555 
[see Dozen sb, i]. 1648 Gage West Ind, 12 He offered 
unto me halfe a dozen of Spanish pistols. Ibid.^ 80 Halfe 
a dozen Hollanders leapt into the boat after him. 1711 
Addison Spect, No. i.F 5 Half a dozen of my select Friends. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spam 145 We came suddenly upon 
half-a-dozen fellows, armed with muskets. 

Hence Half-dozentk a. colloq., sixth. 

1840 [see Dozenth]. 1893 Eng. Illustr. Mag. IX. 665 
The first or second or half-dozenth attempt. 

Half-eagle. A gold coin of the United States, 
of the value of 5 dollars : see E.vciiE 5. 

<11824 R. Patterson cited in Worcester 1846. 1868 

O. W. Holmes Guard. Ategeliii. 

Half-ebb. The state or time of the tide, 
when its reflux is half completed. 

c 1391 Chaucer Astral, ii. g 46 And hum also maist jjou 
wite . . whejjer it be . . half flode, or quarter flode . . half or 
quarter ehbe. a 1490 Boioner It/n. (Nasmith 1778) 153 Et 
a half flode usque half ebb tunc debet navis transire. 1697 
Damfier Voy. 1 . 116 It was about half ebb, when one of our 
men took notice of a Rock. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 1. i. 
(ed. z) g The stream flows from half flood to half ebb, and 
ebbs from half ebb to half flood. 

tHalfeu, V. Obs. rare, [f. Half - f - en 5 .] 
trans. To make into a half; to sever as a half 
from tlie whole. 

1677 H. ScouGAL Wks. (1765) 319 Then the halfned soul is 
left to the doleful re.sentmenls of so sad a loss, 
f Halfen, a. Obs. rare-'^, [A pseudo-archaic 
formation, perh. taken from next.] Half. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. x. 5 He Malbeccoes halfen eye did 
wyle ; His halfen eye he wtled wondrous well. 

HaTfendeal, ha’lven-, sb., a., and adv. Obs. 
exc. dial. In i liealfan d&l, 3-6 halfen-, halven- 
del(e, 4 helven-, helvyndel, 4-5 halvendell, 5 
halfon-, -un-, h.alvundel(e, -dell(e, 5-6 halfen- 
dell, 5-7 halfyndele, 6-7 halfendeale. / 3 . 4 
-dole, 5 -doole. 7. 4-6 -dale. {Qi&.fone liealfan 
dkl, accus. case of se healfa d&l, the half part (see 
Half-deal., Deal sb.\ Dole j^.i), occurring after 


verbs of giving and the like, and mechanically 
retained alter the sense of the inflexion was lost.J 
A. sb. ‘ Half part ’ ; a half, a moiety. 
c 1000 Apollonius of Tyre (1S34) 12 He. .sealde apollonise 
Jjone healfan dail. c 1205 Lay. 7093 Heliehte..pat hedmlde 
hisashtea twam, And 110m ka hailuen dale [!:i27shalfendeli:]. 
1297 R. Olouc. (1724) 5 Ac Schropschire na]) halueiidel tu 
[nlke bischopriche i wis. C1330 R. Brunni. CV/nw. Il'ace 
(Rolls) logig He parted his host in haluendtl. c 1380 .S<> 
Feranib. 3253 pat haluendol pan dqte he wi|i-iuiie foifi to 
stonde. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2364 That in 00 place thou sette, 
alle hoole, Tliyn herte, withoute halfen doole. c 1435 Craft 
Nombrynge 14 pou schalt doubul ]'at meike fie quyeh 
stondes for haluendel on, fur too haluedels makes on. 
1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The same halvendelc of 
Lhissues and profites. 1536 in Strjpe Ectl. Mem. 1 . .wxv. 
274 That the king’s highness may have the nioyety and 
halfendale of the dividends. <zi656 UssncR Ann. vi. 
(165S) 212 When they had lidd away the halfendeale and 
deaiest part, every man of himself, out of danger. 1S88 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk. s.v., I let’n had a full 
halfen deal, same’s off' ive was to shaie and sliaie alike. 
fB. adj. Half. Ohs. 

<11300 Fragm. Pop. Sc. (Wright) 22 Evene helven-del 
than appel heo wolde hyve hiie li3t. C1330 King op Tats 
783 Yif haluendel the child were thyn. a J440 Sir J)egrev. 
812 He passed never out on the playn Ilalvendel a luyle. 
C1440 Gi’sta Rom. xc. 414 (Add. hi S.) The porter. . towhume 
I graiinted halfyndele my nude. 

J' C. adv. Half, by half Obs. 

1387 T revisa Higdcn i. v. (Rolls' 45 The biede . , [is] \\ el 
nyh haluendel lasse pan pe lengpe. ffi4oo GamLljn 272, 

1 have nought yet halvendel sold up my ware. 1S90 
Sfenser F. Q. III. ix. 53 Lampes. .halfendeale ybient. 

Halfer : see Halvee. [Ealfer is a fiequcnt 
mispr. for Halser and Halter.] 

Half-face, sb. 

1 . Half of a face; the face as seen in piofile; a 
profile on a coin, etc. Also attrib. 

1542 Boorde Inirod. ICnowt. iv. (1S70) 137 They liaue 
halfe face crownes. 1561 Srow Eng. Chrmt. (1565) i6g b, 
A new Coyne of siluer ; as grotes, halfegrotes, and shyllinges 
with halfe-faces. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Tteat. 399 Wee 
sawe a boy theie, whose halfe-face was dovouiecl by one 
of them [wolves]. 1656 J. Harrington Oicaiia (1771I 28 
(Jod.) Unless we would draw him with a half face. 1678 
Butler Hud. m. i. 784 Those ravishing and charming 
Graces, Are all made of two half Faces. 1859 Tennyson 
Elaine 1255 Then turn’d the tongueless man Fiom the 
half-face to the full eye, 

b. A thin face : cf. Half-faced i, quot. 1 595. 

2 . Mil. The action or position of facing half'-vvay 
to the right or left, i. e. at an angle of 45 degrees. 

1833 Regnl. Insir. Cavalry i, 14 Right, or Left, Half 
Face, each man will make an exact half face, as directed, 
by drawing back or advancing the right foot one inch, by 
which the whole will stand individually in echellon. 1847 
In/aniry Man. (1854) 22 Make a half-face to the right. 

So Half-face V, Mil., intr., to make a half-face. 
Hence Half-facing vbl. sb. 

1833 Regnl. Instr. Cax'alry i. 20 The men move on the 
oblique lines upon which they are. .placed, .as described in 
the half-racing.s. 1853 SooequELER Milit. Encycl,, To 
halfface is to take half the usual distance between the [front 
and] right or left face, in order to give an oblique direction 
to the line. 

Half-faced, a. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . Presenting a half-face or profile. Of a coin ; 
Playing a profile stamped upon it ; hence, of per- 
sons, having a thin, pinched face. So half-faced 
groat, applied contemptuously to a thin-faced man. 

XS9S Shaks. Johni. I. 92-4 Because he hath a half-face, like 
my father? With halfe that facewould hehaue all mj' land, 
A halfe-fac’d groat, flue hundred pound a yeere? 1597 — 

2 Hen. IV, III. ii. zSs'Thks same halfe-fac’d fellow. Shadow, 
glue me this man : hee presents no marke to the Enemie. 
1601 Munday Down/, R. Earl of Htmtington liij, You 
halfe-fac't groat, you thick [?thln] cheekt chittiface. 1634 
PisACHAM Gentl. Exerc. 22 'I’he third is onely halfe faced, 
as you .see. .Philip and Flary upon a twelve pence. 

2 . With only half of the face visible. 

1593 Shaks. z Hen. VI, iv. i. 98 Our ]ial[c-fac’d Suniie, 
striuiiig to shine. 1607 Puritan iir. vi. in Steevens Suppl. 
Shaks. (1780) II. SQi (N.) Why cam’st thou in half-fac'd, 
muffled so? 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xiii. The lialf-faced 
moon shone dim and pale. 

3 . Impcifect, incomplete, half-and-half. 

1592 Nashf. Apol. P, Penilcsse (N.), With other odd ends 
of your half-faced English. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. iii. 
208 Out vpon this halfe-fac'd F'eliowship. 1732 Neal H/st. 
Piirit. I, zoi Papists in disguise . . Time-seivers, and half- 
faced Protestants. 1824 Godwin Hist. Commxu. I. 105 
Temporising and half-faced measures. 

4 . Half faced camp ( U.S.), among frontiers-men : 
A camp or shelter left open on the south side. 

1850 A merkans at Howe 1 . 95 (Bartlett) Commend me to 
a hunting-party in a half-faced camp. Ceniuty Mag. 

XXXIIl. 379 Sleeping in half-faced camps, where the heavy 
air of the rank woods was in their lungs all night, 

Ha‘lf-fi.sh.. A half-grown salmon : see quot. 
1677 Johnson in Rays Corr. (1848) 127 A s.-ilmon cock, 
which some call a half-fiiih, usually about twenty or twenty- 
two inches, and a whole fish, above that length. 

Half-flood. The state or time of the flowing 
tide halfway between low and high water. 

c 1391, a 14M [see Half-ebb], 1779 Mann in Phil. Trans. 
LXIX. 622 To shut their gates iie.xt the sea a little after 
half flood. 1867 Smyth .Sfltor's Word-bk. s.v. Flood, When 
the water begins to rise, it is called a young flood, next it is 
quarter-flood, half-flood, and top of flood, or high water. 
1895 Pall Plall Mag. Mar. 378 'I'he river was at half flood. 
Half-fou’ (hafwq hatzfu'). Sc. [lit. half-full.'] 
A half-bushel. 
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HALE-MINUTE. 


«i8oo Sir P. S^i;tis xi. in Scott Mitisir. Sc. B., I brought 
a half-fou of glide red goud Out o'ei the sea wi' iTie._ i8i8 
Scorri?/'. Lamm, vii, There was some half-fous o’ aits. 

Half-galley. A galley of abonl. half the fall 
size. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2300/5 Three Gallies, one Half- 
Gally, and several low Boats. 1794 Nelson 30 July, in 
Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 463 One whole Galley, two Half 
Galleys, as reported to me. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
s V. Galley., There are also half-galleys and quarter-galleys, 
but found, .to be of little utility except in fine weather. 

t Half-god. Ohs. [CL OHG. halbgot (^Ger. 
halbgoU)r[ = 'Qm.\G.m. 

c 1374 Ch -vucer Troybis iv._ 1517 (154 s) Satii-y and fawny 
. .TTiathaluegoddes ben of wildernesse._ 111385 — L. G. IV. 
Frol. 387 For they ben half goddys in this world hete. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie i. ,xvi. (Arb.) 51 Bacchus, Ceres, 
Perseus, Hercules, Theseus and many othei, who. .came to 
he accompted gods and halfe gods or goddesses. 1631 
Weever Anc. him. Mon. 39 Those magesiicke Heroes, or 
halfe-gods. 189s A. Nutt Voy. 0/ Bran I. 261 The godlike 
kin of the heroes, whom the older world called half-gods. 

4 Half-groat. Ohs. An. English silver coin, 
of the value of two pence, issued from the time of 
Edward III till the Commonwealth. 

1451 Sc. Acts ’gas. //, c. 2 At the .. half grote [half coursse] 
for nijd. 1503-4 Act i§ Jden. V//, c. 5 § 1 All maner of 
half grotes or pence of ij'L of English coine. 1548 Hall 
Citron., Edw. IV, 192 The c03me. .he newly devised, .and 
the silver he called grotes and halfe giotes. 1841 E. Haw- 
kins Silver Coins Eng. 98 The coins of Edward III weie 
groats, half groats, pennies, halfpennies and farthings. 
Hailf-gni'nea. An English gold coin worth 
(in 19th c.) lOJ. (id., coined from the reign of 
Charles II to 1S13 : see Guinea. 

1696 Act q Ij- 8 PVill. HI, c. 13 § 4 It shall not bee lawfull 
for any Person . . to import Guineas or Halfe-Guineas into 
this Kingdome. 1737-51 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Coins, In 
England, the current species of gold are, the guinea, half- 
guinea, jacobus, laureat, angel, and rose-noble ; the four 
last of winch are now seldom met with. 

t Half-hake. Obs. Eoims: see Hake j/;. 4; 
also half hakk, halfake, -ague, half-hag. = 
Demi- hake ; a smaller size of hade but. 

y 31538 R. Cowley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. IT. roo 
vj half hakes, a redd pese, a passvolant, ij hackhusshes, and 
a shipp pese. 1^9 Compl. Scot. vi. Mak reddy jour 
cannons., hagbutis of droche, half haggis, culuerenis. 1551 
Sc. Acts JIfary (1597) § 9 To schutte with the halfe hag, 
Culuering, or Pistolet. a 1562 G, Cavenoish IValsey (1803) 

73 Souches and Burgonyons with gounes and half hakics. 
1579 Fenton Guicciavd. ix. (1599) 3^9 Five hundred 
footemen with halfaques, and fiftie harquebusiers. 

Half-headed, <1. Half-intelligent ; deficient 
in intellect, stupid. 

1631-31 Laud Soj. Serm. (1847) 83 Either he is but half- 
headed to his own principles, or he can be but half-hearted 
to the ‘house of David’. x66o R. Coke Power ^ SubJ. 73 
A Company of half-headed lawyers. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 
Dec. 9/1 Half-hearted and half-headed advocacy. 

Half-hearted, a- Not having one’s ‘ whole 
heart ’ in a matter ; having the heart or affections 
divided ; wanting in courage, earnestness, or zeal. 

1611 Florio, Septicorde, a cowaid, halfe-hearted. 1621 
[see prec.] 1773 Fletcher Logica Genev. 108 Some half- 
hearted Calvinist.s, who aieashamed of their principles. 1874 
Mahaify Soc, Life Greece w. 154 After a half-hearted search, 
they go home. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. hi. 320 [He] 
found himself surrounded by the perplexed and half-hearted. 

f b. ‘ Wanting in true affection, illiberal, un- 
generous, unkind.’ Obs. 

1864 in Webster, who cites Ben Jonson. 

Hence Half-liea'rtea,ly adv. ; -hea-rtedness. 
1670 Clarendon Contepipl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 686 If the 
heart be divided., there is no blessing for this half-hearted- 
ness. 1870 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept, ii Is it that Venice., 
sympathizes but faintly and half-heartedly with the master 
feeling of Italian a-spirations? 1881 Chantb. yrnl. No. 918. 
495/2 The natural halfheartedness born of years of dis- 
appointment. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. iii. 317 
To speak half-heartedly of the Anglican cause. 

Half-hitcli. [See Hitch jS.] 

1 . Naut. A hiteb. formed by passing the end of a 
rope rotmd its standing part, and then througb the 
bight : the simplest form of hitch. 

1769 Falconer Did, Marine (1789), Demi-cleff, a half- 
hitch on a rope. 1859 A- Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 
156 Taking two half hitches round it. 

2 . A term used by pillow lace makers to denote 
the loop given to tighten the thread after it has 
been wound upon the bobbins. (Caulfeild&Saward, 
Diet, Needlework, 1882.) 

Half-ho'liday. Also 7 half-bolyday. 

1 1 . A day which is considered only half a holy 
day ; a saint’s day or holy day other than Sunday. 

1552 Huloet, Halfe holidaye, frofestus. 1631 R. Byfield 
Doctr. Sabb. 140 The fourth Commandement . .concerneth 
the Sabbath and not halfe holiiJaies. 

2 . fa. The lialfofa holy day (used for recreation), 
b. The half (usually the latter half) of a working 
day, given up to recreation, e. A day of which the 
latter half is taken as a holiday. Also attidb. 

«i63i Donne 80 Serm. vii. 75 What a poore halfe-holy- 
day is Methusalems nine hundred yeares to eternity? i8z6 
in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1195 Half-holiday school-boys. 
1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ, v. (ed, 2) xog Who does 
not rejoice in the weekly half-holiday, wherever it is allowed? 
1885 Manch. Exapi, 20 Max. 8/4 The Saturday half holiday 
was another ameliorative measure. Mod. Wednesday and 
Saturday are half-holidays. 


t Ha‘lf-ll0rse. Ohs. A centaur. Hence J Half- 
horsy a., of the natuie of a centaur. 

1588 Spenser Gnat 41 Th’ halfe-horsy people, Centaures 
hight. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i iv. 270 The biave 
Halfe-hoise Phjdeiian Scout. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 

II. (1626) 38 It pleas’d the Halfe-horse to be so imploy’d. 

Half-llOlll'. The half of an hour ; a period 
of thirty minutes. Also b. Half an hour (not 
used with a defining word). 

c 1420 Siege of Rouen in Colled. Land Cit. (Camden 
1S77) 15 With[in] the mount of ij halfe hourys. 1598 B. 
Jonson Ev. Man in Hnpt, i. v, Faith, some halfe houre to 
seven. 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. iii, ii, She has gone out 
this half-hour. 1847-8 C. Knight (title') Half-hours with 
the Best Authors. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound g6, 

I have spent one delightful half-hour with him. 

I), a 1300 Cursor M. 24742 It wai not half an hore 0 dai. 
1382 WvcLir Rev. viii. i Silence is maad in heuen, as half 
an hour [Coverd. & 1611 aboute the space of halfe an home]. 
t6o4 Comptons yrnls. 1 . 203/2 He. .deliveied [the Writ] half 
an Hour before Eight, at the Fleet. 1663 Wood Life 
('O. H. S.) I. 479 Till half an houre past six. 1670 Nardorough 
yrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 30 In half an hours 
time. 174s P. Thomas yml. Anson's Voy. 56 Half an 
Hour after Eleven we sounded. 1882 H. C. Mfeivale 
Faudtof B. II. I. xvii. i A country-town about half-an-hour 
fiom London. 

Hence Half-liou'rly a., occurring at intervals of 
half an hour ; lasting half an hour. Half-hou’rly 
adv., at intervals of half an hour, every half-hour. 

1807 T. Williamson Orient. Sports II. 197 Pills . . given 
half-hourly. 1827 De Qoincey Murder Wks. 1862 IV. 71 
His ordinary half-houily beat. 

Half-impe’rial, sb. 

1 . A gold coin of Russia valued oiiginally at 5 
and afterwards at silver loubles. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 The half-imperial of 1780, at 
I5J. /,d. 1863 Kinglake Crimea II. 165 Some of the gold 

Russian coins called ‘half-imperials’. 1897 Daily News 
16 Jan. 3/2 The ukase. .orders that imperials and half- 
imperials shall be minted with the inscriptions ‘ 15 roubles ’ 
and ‘7! loubles’ respectively. 

2 . A size of mill-boaid (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
1858), 

Half-imperial, a. See Half- 4. 

+ HaTiiug’, adv. Obs. Also i healfunga, 4 
halving, halflrte. [f. Half m -h-lNG.] Half. 

C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xxxi. 207 Hit is nyttre 
..Saet hit mon healfunga sprece. ciooo .iElfric Hopi. I. 
126 Na healfunga, ac fulfremedlice. exsps Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 869 As he halfine-slepand lay in his bed. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 206 The Icon shall, .tome away halfing 
ashamed. Ibid. 356 Halving of scorne she said thus. 

t Half-island, lialf-isle. Obs. or arch. A 

peninsula ; =D emi-island. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xi. 554 Standing as it were In an 
halfe Island. 1618 Bolton Florus in. vi. 1 1636) 192 Creekes, 
promontories, straightes, halfe-iles. 1871 R Ellis Catullus 
xxxi. Of islands jewel and of half-islands. Fair Sirmio. 
Ha'lfLang, sb. and a. Sc. Also 9 haaflang. 
[f. Half + lang. Long ; but prob. in part altered 
by popular etymology from Halfling.] 

A. sh. — Halfling sb. i. 

1660 in Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 65 (Jam.) A man 
servaiid, of younger yeires, commonlie a halflang. 
b. (See quot.) 

187s Encycl. Brit. 1.393/2 A cross betwixt the Cheviot ram 
and blackfaceci ewe. .known by the name of H alflaugs. 

B. adj. 1 . = Halfling a. 

1805 J. Nicol Poems II. (Jam.), The haaf-lang chiels 
assemblin there. 

2 . Of half length. 

1581 Satir. Poems Reform, xliv. 188 Braggand Forguson, 
Vith halflang suord. 

Kaif-length,. 

1 . A portrait of half the full length ; one repre- 
senting the upper half of the peison. 

_ 1699 C. Hopkins Crt. Prosp. Pref., This Piece was only 
intended for an Half-Length. 1758 J. Kennedy Curios. 
Wilton-Ho, 12 Half Length of Philip, Earl of Pembroke. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (17S6) I. 
2^ The figures ai e less than life, and about half lengths. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Of half the full or entire length, 

u' 1.739 Jkrvas in Pope's Wks. (1751) VII. 291 (Jod.) 

Behind some half-length picture. 

Half-light- A light of half the full intensity ; 
a_ dim, imperfect light. Also jig. At, by half 
lights', indistinctly, vaguely, dimly. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Simnlatien (Arb.) 506 What things [are] 
to be showed at Halfe lights. 1647 Trapp Comm, yohn i. 5 
The former [i. e. light of nature] is but a dim half-light. 
a 1711 Ken Hymiiotluo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 199 What by 
half-Lights to Saints inspir’d was shewn, To you is with all 
circumstances known. _ 1875 Whitney Life Lang. xii. 229 
Lines which in a half-light appear definite and fixed. 
Halfling (ha'flig), ji. and a. Sc. and north. Also 
8 haflin, 9 hawflin, balflin. [f. Half + -ling.] 

A. sb. 1 . One not fully grown ; a stripling. * 

1794 Statist. Acc. Scoil., Forfarsh. XII. 304 (Jam.) 

Wages of a man servant fw. .Of a haflin, fs. 1804 R. 
Anderson Cumberld, Ball. 87 She’d little to de, To tek sec 
a hawflin as he. Mod. Be. Adid., Baker, Wanted, a stout 
Halflln, about 3 years at the trade, 

2 . The half of a silverling or old silver penny. 
1820 Scott Ivanhoe v, ‘ Not a shekel, not a silver penny, 
not a halfling’. .said the Jew. 

B. adj. Not fully grown ; about tire age of 15. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xi. My mother sent me, that was a 

halllm callant. 1883 Stevenson in Longm, Mag. II. 381 
Religions so old that our language looks a hauling boy 


alongside. 1895 Crockett in Coinh. Mag. Dec. 579 She 
■ . ran . . inoie like a halfling lassie than a douce mother of 
eleven bairns. 

HaTfling, halflings, adv. Now only Sc. 
Forms : a. 3 halflunge, 5 -lyng, halvelinge, 8 
haflen, 9 -in. / 3 . 3 {Orm.) hallflinngess, 6 half- 
lingis, 8 haf(f)lins. [a. f. OE. type ^healf- 
lunga ; /8. with adverbial genitive ending -es, -s. 
Cf. Alling, -ings.] To the extent of a half, half ; 
in pail, partially. 

a. a 1225 Ancr. R. 354 He nis bute halflunge upo Godes 
rode. 1423 J\.s. I Ktngis Q. xlix, Thus halllyng louse for 
haste, c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. Ixxxv. (1869) 106 
Haluelingej foryat Grace dieu. 

р. c 1200 Ormin 16575 Off swillke patt hemm tuirndenn 
swa Hallflinngess to he Lafeiid. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle 
4 Rose 187 Than vp I lenyt, halflingis in afficy. 1592 
Lyndesay's Wks. Piol. 3 (Jam.), I stude gazing halflingis 
in ane trance. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sat. Night vii. While 
Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak._ 1795 Macneill Will 
yean i. xxi, Haflins seen and haflins hid. 

b. quasi-trz^'. 

1801 R. Gall Tint Quey 175 Wi’ Habby Grmme the 
haflins fool. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlei let. xi. My father 
was then a hafflins callant. 

Ha>Tf-loo;per. A caterpillar of the Plusiidx. : 
see qnot. 

1869 Eng. Mech. 24 Dec. 345/2 Thci e is a family called the 
Half-Loopers coming intermediate, with six claspers, of 
which the. .cateiplllar of the Gamma moth is an instance. 

HaTf-lop. A fancy name for a rabbit having 
only one ear pendent. 

1868 Darwin Variat. Anim. PI. I. 107 When one 
parent or both are half-lops, that is, have only one ear de- 
pendent. 

t Halfly, adv. Obs. [-LY-.] = Half adv. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 1418 Til hyme, jiat halfly- 
slepand lay. 1565 J. Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy) jg Thine 
arte is halflye wunne. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxiv. (1748) 
358 So holy that him there they halfly_ deify'd. 1674 N. 
Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 167 This is what it is halfly. 

HaTf-iuau. a- A eunuch, b. One who is 
only half-hnman, or deficient in humanity. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram. viii. (Z.) 27 Hie. .semiuir healfmann. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Ciiie of God xix. xii. (1620) 720 Calling 
him halfe-man, for his inhuman barbarism. 1727 Somer- 
ville Poems 357 (Jod.) Sha Sefi, among eunuchs bred .. 
Beardless, halfmen. 

t Half-mavk. Obs. The half of a mark ; an 
old English money of account, worth 8t/. 

<21056 Charter in Thorpe Cod. Dipl. IV. 136 Mid healf 
marce goldes. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. vi. 134 Hure hefd was 
worth half mark. 1695 W. Lowndes Amendni. Silv. Coin 
64 A Noble which the Law used to call the Hauf Merk. 
iSgi^ Hubert Hall Antiq. <5- Cur. Exchequer 4o_The de- 
nominations marie and half-mark, so often met with in old 
accounts, had no existence either in gold 01 silver currency. 

b. attrib. Costing half a mark : applied to non- 
canonical or ‘ borclei ’ marriages. Sc. 

1663 Lamont Diary 207 (Jam.) Went away . . to the borders 
to be married at the half marke church (as it is commonlie 
named). 1724-7 Ramsay For Sake Somebody iii. Since ye 
are content to tye The haff mark bridal band wi’ me. 

Half-marro'w. [See Maeeow^.] 

1 1 . A husband or wife ; a spouse. Obs. 

1637 Rutiiereord Lett. (1862) I. 446 A treacherous half- 
marrow to her husband. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 104 
That [she] hath given her sweet Half-Marrow such a Meeting. 
2 . Milling. A partner. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Half-marrow, one of two boys who 
manage a tram. North. 1856 Whellan Hist. Durh. in 
Times ii Oct. (1894) 4/6 When two boys of equal size 
worked together [in ‘putting’ a load of coal] they were 

с. alled half-mariows. 1883 Gresley Coal-Mining Gloss., 
Half -marrow, a butty or partner. 

Half-mast. The half of a mast, half the 
height of a mast ; in the expressions at half-mast, 
ha f -mast {high), at a point at or near the middle 
of a mast : said esp, of the position of a flag lowered 
to half the height of the staff as a mark of respect 
for the dead. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 38 Hoise your 
Sailes half mast high. 1712 W. Rogers Voyage App. 41 
Have .. your Foretop-sail half-mast, and all your Anchors 
ready. 1715 Loud. Gaz. No. 5333/1 The Flag was hoisted 
half-Mast high. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Fun. 17 The 
St. George’s jack . . was lowered half-mast high. 1891 
Daily News 8 Oct. 3/1 At Dover the flags on the public 
buildings and in the harbour are half-mast. 

Hence Half-mast v. trans., to hang half-mast 
high. 

1891 Illustr. Land. News 7 Feb. 174/1, I looked for the 
flag that Helgu, and. I had half-masted. 1892 A. E. Lee 
Hist, Columbus (Ohio) II. 149 Flags were halfmasted, and 
the. .prominent buildings were draped with mourning. 

Half-meaS'Ure. [See Half a. 4.] A measure, 
plan, effort, etc. wanting in the thoroughness or 
energy required by the circumstances, or necessary 
for success; procedure characterized by compro- 
mise. 

1798 Bp. Watson Let. People Gi, Brit. (Jod.) Half-measures 
cannot save us. i8ao Edin. Rev. XXXIV. loi The Academy 
has taken more than half-measures for improving.. it [art]. 
1862 [see Half a, 4J. 1866 Kingsley Herew. II. i. 4 Who 
would have advised some soit of compromise, pacifying 
half-measure. x88i Freeman Sk. Venice 380 We feel how 
vain is the dream of those who think that this or that half- 
measure has solved it. 

Hfklf'Ulill'U.'te, The half of a minute ; a space 
of thirty seconds ; also half a minute, b. attrib. 
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and Comb , as half-minute gun ; half- minute 
glass {^NatUl)^ a sand-glass which determines the 
time for the running out of the log-line. 

1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth n. 41 To calculate, an eclipse, 
to minutes and half-minutes. 1708 N. Frovvde 
Vgy. (1773) 140 Half minute Guns were fiiecl the whole 
Time, and every other Honour shewn to his Memoi y. 1717 
Freeieb V oy. S. Sea 7 To answet the Half-minute Glass. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. s. v. Glass, Half-minute and 
quarter-minute glasses, used to ascertain the rate of the 
ship’s velocity measui ed by the log. 

Half-moon, sb. 

1. The moon, when only half its disk appears 
illuminated ; more loosely, a crescent. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Halfe moone, croissant de la htne. 
1583 Stanyhurst JEneis i. (Arb.) 33 With targat, an haulf- 
moone Lykning. 1631 Widdowes Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 13 
The Moone.. when she is homed, or halfe moone. 1660 
Hickeringill Jamaica {i 66 t) ti A sharp lion in form of 
an half-moon, fastened to a staffe. 

2. Applied to various things of the shape of a 
half-moon or crescent ; a figure or outline of this 
shape ; a formation of ships, men, etc., drawn up 
crescent- wise ; the ‘ Crescent’ or Turkish power. 

iSSiSrvwAUD Jlfart. Eisci/il- 1. 24Thewhich. .isthebattaile 
called the halfe moone. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iir. i. 100 
And cuts me fiom the best of all my Land, A huge halfe 
Moone, a monstrous Cantle out. 1608 Middleton Mad 
World, my Masters in. iii, To wear half-moons made of 
another’s hair. 1659 B Harris Parival's Iron Age 242 
She [Venice] was not able alone, to sustain the weight of 
the Half-Moon. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 304 See how in 
warlike muster they appear. In ihombs and wedges, and 
half-moons, and wings. 1726 Amherst Terris Ed, xlviii. 
256 A half-moon is the Turkish aims. 1893 H. A. Mac- 
riiERSON Partridges iv. 173 When he directed the half-moon 
it was a most beautifully executed manteuvre. 

3. Fortif. —Demilune 2. 

1642 Rogers Naantan loi Out-workes, halfe-moones and 
retrenchments to hold the enemy. 1712 E. (Dooitn Voy. S. 
Sea 149 A Half-Moon, on which six Guns may be planted. 
1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) ig Some were half moons 
and quite a breastwork. 

f 4 :. A cuckold; in allusion to his ‘ Iroins ’. rare. 

1639 Shirley Honoria tj- Mammon ni. i. Bow in homage 
to your sovereign antlers, Most high and mighty half-moon, 
prince of beccos. 

5. Mining. Scaffolding filling up one half the 
sectional area of a circular pit-shaft, on which 
repairs are done. 

1883 Greslby Gloss. Coal-Mining. 

6. attrib. and Comb. Shaped like a half-moon, 
as half- moon battery, hit, roof, shoe ; ha f- moon- 
shaped, -Hie adjs. ; half-moon, knife, a double- 
handed knife used by the dresser of skins for 
parchment (Knight Diet. Mech. iSys"). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 324 Shooe him with 
half-moon shooes called ‘ Lunette 1772 Forster in Phil. 
Trans. LXII. 396 Marks, .li.ilf-moon shaped. 1794 Nelson 
22 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (184s) 1 - 359 The two guns mounted 
en baibette, aie now making a half-moon battery. 187s 
Whyte ^Melville Riding Recoil, iii. (1870) 5S What I 
believe is called the halfmoon bit, of which the bridoon, 
having no joint, is shaped so as to take the cmve of the 
animal’s mouth. 

Hence Half-moon. v. trails., to surround lilce a 
half-moon ; intr, to move in a half-moon forma- 
tion. Half-mooued a., shaped like a half-moon ; 
semilunate. 

i6ii CoRYAT Crudities, Praise of Travel, In his halfe- 
mooned chair. _ 1707 Funneli, Voy, {iTzg) 151 Fins . . 
stretching to his tail, which is half-moon’d. 1791 Miss 
Seward Let. 30 July, A pretty little lawn, half-mooned by 
the house and shrubberies. 1893 Macpiierson Part- 
ridges iv. 17s Half-mooning should always be done across 
the' drills if possible. 

Half-mou’rner. A name of the Marbled 
White Butterfly, Flipparchia Galathea. 

1832 J. Rennie Consp. Butterflies i?- Moihs^ Index, H.ilf- 
mourner. 1876 Morris Hist. Brit. Bntierfties 29. 

Half-mou'rning’. 

1. The second stage or period of mourning, after 
the expity of full mourning, b. Attire in which 
the black of full mourning is relieved or replaced by 
white, or bysnch colouisas grey, lavender, or purple. 

1820 Mad. D’Arrlav Diary ,4 Lett. (1854) VII. 273 They 
had already made up diesses tox half mouiniug, of black 
and white. 1848 Thackeray Dinner at Timmins's iii, She 
treated herself likewise to a neat, sweet pretty half-mourn- 
ing. 1836 lllustr. Loud. Neios 29 Mar. 327/2 Half-mourn- 
ing bareges and muslins. 

2. The Marbled White Butterfly ; == prec. 

Half-naked, «. As nearly naked as clothed. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 171/r Halfe naked. igga Holoet, 

Halfe naked, seminndus. x 6 oo Fairfax 7 'asso xx. xvi, 
This host with whom you must encounter now Are men 
half-naked. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 52 ip ii The half- 
starved and half-naked beggars in your streets. 1828-40 
Tytler Hist, Scot. (1864) I. 99 Half-naked, .mountaineers. 

Half-ueplie'W. The son of one’s half-brother 
or half-sister. 

1824 [see Half-niece]. 1834 Mbs. Carlyle Lett. 1 . 14 
A Frenchman who is her own lialf-nephew, the son of a 
sister who was daughter to the same father by a former wife. 

’t HaTfner. Ohs. [f. PIali?; c{. part- 

ner.^ One who shares to the extent of a half. 

iS94CAREw7hMjR7(i88i) SsOfmyharmesahalfnerouerright. 

Halfness (ha’fnes). [f. PIalp a. -h -ness.] The 
condition or quality of being half or incomplete, or 


of being half one thing and half another ; a hesita- 
tion between two opinions or courses ; half-hearted 
action ; iriesoluteness. 

1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halfenesse, demiete. 1831 Fraser's 
Mag. III. 131 Such Halfness, such halting between two 
opinions. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Reu. III. v. vi. (1S71) 201 All 
Girondism, Halfness, Compioniise is swept away. 011859 
tr. Goethe's Convers. with Ecketman in Smiles Self-Hetp i. 
There is no halfness about them. They aie complete men. 

Half-liet,lialve-ll.et. Sc. [Etymology doubt- 
ful : perh. more than one word.] A fishing-net set 
or held so as to intercept the fish as the tide ebbs. 
See also quot. 1812. 

1338 A herd. Reg. V. 16 Qam.) An halfnett & half haw- 
nett of the Pott water. 1630 in Descr. Thames 7b 
All such as have pitched, set or erected any Riff-Hedge, or 
Half-Net, upon Stakes or otherwise. 1810 Cromek Rem. 
Nithsdale Galloway Song 305 (Jam.) He was standing 
with a halve-net, awaiting the approach of the tide. 1812 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 Halve Nets are a kind of 
bag-net which catch salmon, gilse, and sea-trout . . The 
persons, .entitled to use these and other small nets, are the 
proprietors within the royalty of Annan. 

Half- niece. The daughter .of one’s half- 

brother or half-sister. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863I 223 To pay a . . 
visit to a half-nephew and niece, or rather a half-niece and 
her hubband. 

Half-UOble. A gold coin issued by Edw. Ill 
in 1344 and by succeeding kings to Edward IV. 

1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxv. 231 The halfe noble of 
the value of thie shyllinges four pens. 1866 Crump Bank, 
iug X. 222. 

Half-note. 

1. Mus. f a. A half-tone ; a semitone. Obs. 

1597 hloRLEY lutrod. Mus. 3 The b cliefe. .is made thusb, 

or thus tj, the one signifying the halfe note and flatt singing ; 
the other signifying the whole note or sharpe singing. 1684 
R. H. School Retreat. 120 These aie named Semitones, or 
the Half Notes, which must be well observed. 1763 J. 
Brown Poetry d Mus. v. 64 The modem Chromatic Kind 
is an incidental Ascent or Descent by Half-Notes, with a 
variable Intel vention of whole Notes. 

b. A minim. 

1847 in Craig. 

2. The half of a bank-note, cut in two for safety 
in transmission by post. 

1882-93 in Bithell Counting-house Diet. 

Halfon.-, halfundel, var. of Halpendeal. 

Half-pace. [In i, app. a corruption of earlier 
haultpace, haltpace, Halpace, q. v. In 2, app. f. 
Half -f Pace, but prob. an extension of sense i.] 

1. A step, raised floor, orplatform, on which some- 
thing (p.g, a throne, dais, etc.) is to be placed or 
erected, b. The platform at the top of steps, on 
which an altar stands. = Foot-pace 2 b. 

1369 in Etoniana (1865) 220, ij half-paces in the hawle 
for the Bybelers to stand upon. 1393-4 Bursar's Roll, 
Peterhouse, Cantb., Efiicienti le halfe pace bibliothec®. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. & Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 381 The 
cardinal, standing upon the uppermost step, or half-pace, 
before the choir, a 1734 North Lives II. 433 Raised with 
a half-pace, almost a foot higher than the rest of the room. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 July r/a On the half-pace below the 
reredos. 

2. A broad step or small landing between two 
half flights in a staircase ; = Foot-pace 2 d. 

1611 CoTCR., Aire, the halfe-pace, or landing place of a 
half-pace staire. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 267 You ascend 
from one half pace to another, by ascents of 7 steps. lyrz 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 123 A Half Pace, or 
Rest of two Paces broad. 1842-76 G'niire Arthit. Gloss., 
Foot pace ox half pace, that part of a staircase whereon, 
after the flight of a few steps, a broad place is arrived at, 
on which two or three paces may be taken before coming to 
another step. 

Hence Ha'lf-paced. a., having a half-pace. 

1603 P. Stringer Rccept. Q. Elis, at Oxf. in Plummer 
Elis. Ox/. ( 0 . H. S.) 255 Aneasie half paced stayre, which 
was of good biedth. 1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. 
(1693) 1170 The broad step of a halfpaced staire. 

tHa'lf-part. Obs. =HalpjA 

1398 'J [■revisa Barth. De P. R. ix. x-xv. (r4g5) 362 Tlio 
lialfe_ part of mamiys lyfe. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixxxiv. 264, I vvyll gyue hym the halfe parte of my londes. 
iSgS Shaks. John 11. i. 437 He is the halfe part of a blessed 
man, Left to be finished by such as shee. 1715 Lfxjni Pal- 
ladio's Archii. (1742) I. 12 If the Column . . be divided into 
6 half parts, .give 5 lialfs of them to the diameter next to 
the Capitel. 1735 M.acens Insurances II. 100 Within the 
first Half-Part of the Voyage. 

Half-pay. 

1. Ilalfthe usual or fullwages or salary; a reduced 
allowance to an officer in the army or navy when 
not in actual service, or after retirement at a pre- 
scribed time. 

i664_Pepvs Diary 30 Nov., The Dutch having called 
in their fleets and paid their men half-pay. 1749 Keflui. 
Pamph. Navy Bill 10 Every Officer, whilst he receives the 
Half-pay, is bound to enter upon Service. 1733 Scots Mag, 
May 261/2 Cashier .and Paymaster of the Half-pay. 1823 
Byron Juan vm. ciii. No hero trusteth wholly to half pay. 
1844 Regxd'li' Ord. Army 65 Officers upon the tIalf-Pay 
who are desiious of being employed upon Full Pay, are to 
report their wish to the Military Secretary. 

2. An ofiicer in receipt of half-pay. 

1826 Ann. Reg. x^Q|s. Now, like the other half-pays in 
London, he must live on plates of beef and goes of gin [or 
the next seven years. 1865 Mall G. 21 Aug. 10/2 The 
half-pays, , have come over in great force. 


3. attiib., as half-pay officer, etc. 

17x3 Dk. Marlborough 30 June in Loud, Gas. No. 5343/1 
Filled up with a half Pay Officer. 1727 Somerville Poems 
68 (Jod.) Half-pay captains and half-witted beaux. i8Sg 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 163 Englishmen with small means, 
of what might be termed the half-pay class. 

Halfpenny (hJ'-peni, dial, ha-fpeni, ha-peni, 
ha'peni, ha’piii). Also a. 4-7 halfe-, 4-S half-, 
-perty, -ie, -ye ; /3. 4 (alpeny), 4-5 halpeny(e, 

6 hapeney, happenny, {liial. hawpny). PI. 
Halfpennies (hji-peniz), halfpence (h^ '-pens). 
Also 4 halpenns, 5-6 halpens. [f. Half a. + 
Penny. The pi. halfpennies means the individual 
coins only ; halfpence is usually collective, or ex- 
presses the sum however made up.] 

1. A coin (formerly of copper, now of bronze) of 
half the value of a penny; a sum equivalent to 
two farthings. Halfpenny farthing ='i\\xo.q. far- 
things (^d.) ; Three halfpence, the ordinary expres- 
sion for i^d. 

The halfpenny was first Issued by Edward I, of silver. 
Under Charles II copper halfpennies were first struck ; since 
1S60 they have been of bronze. From Charles I to George III 
no copper pennies were struck, whence halfpence is still 
colloquially used for copper or bronze coins collectively. 
C1330 R. Brunne Citron. (iSio) 23S Edward did srayte 
rounde peny, halfpeny, ferthyng. 1382 Wyclif Luke xii. 6 
VVher flue sparrowis ben not seeld for tweyne halpens ? 1389 
Eng. Gilds 98 pe clerke, a peny; be deen, a .alpeny. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxcviii. 177 Not worth an halfepenye. 
1512 Act 4 Hen. VIII, c. ig. § 14 Those penyes to be taken 
and have course oonlye for halpens, 1379 Nottingham Rec. 
IV. 193 A quart of ale or here for a penne and a pynte for a 
hapeney. 1597 Bacon Ess. Ep. Ded., They will bee like the 
late new halfe-pence, which though the Sillier were good, 
yet the peeces were small. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 181 
’I’o the Philosopher, three halfpence. 1691 Hartcliffe 
Virtues 229 Their As, which is but half-penny-Farthing in 
our Money, with them weigh’d a Pound. 1699^ Bentley 
Phal. 440 The Species call’d Nine-pences and Four pence 
half-penies are gone. 1749 Fielding Tom fones xhi._ vhi, 
There are thousands who would not have contributed asingle 
halfpenny. 1849 Lytton Caxtons He was only un- 
successful in turning my halfpennies into halfcrovvns. 1830 
W. Irving Goldsmith 79 Adrift upon the town, with but 
a few half-pence in his pocket. 

t b. Halfpenny of gold ; name given to the half- 
ryal, a piece worth (in reign of Edward IV) gs. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 15, I beqwethe to the Prior 
a good purs and a halpenye of gold ther in, 

0. Halfpenny under the hat, a low game of 
chance. 

1831 Thackeray Eng, Hum. v. (1863) 240 Tom lies on a 
tomb-stone outside playing at halfpenny-under-th e-hat with 
street blackguards. 

2. Phrases, f To have one's heart, or hand, on 
one's halfpenny, to have a particular object in view 
{pbsi). Sop/t? have one's hand on another half- 
penny. JMore kicks than halfpence : see Kick sb. 

<21377 Gascoigne Hearhes, etc. Wks. (1387) 255 But his 
mystresse having hyr hand on another halfpeny gan thus 
say unto him. 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 49_ Twere 
necessarie he tolde us how his heart came thus on his halfe- 
pence. r39o — Never loo tafefSlVs,, (Rtldg.) Introd. 10 
Francesco that was tied by the eies, and had his hart on his 
halfpeny, could not deny her. 16. . Notes^ on Du Barf as. 
To Rdr. ii. (N.), But the blinde man, having his_ hand on 
another halfe-penny, said. What is that you say, sir? 
t 3 . A small fiagment, bit, or piece, Obs. 

1399 Shaks. RTuch Ado n. iii, 147 0 she tore the letter 
into a thousand halfpence. 

4. attrib. and Comb. That costs, or involves the 
outlay of, a halfpenny, as halfpenny ballad, dole, 
loaf, sheet ; of the shape or size of a halfpenny, as 
haljpetmy mark. See also next. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. VII. 293 Ne non halfpeny Ale In 
none wyse drynke. 1419 E. E. Wilts (1882) 40 Smale 
Halpeney Loves. «iSS3 Udall Royster D, in. iii. (Arb.) 
45 , 1 will crie halfepenie doale for your worshyp. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo II. No. 70. 3/1, I sent it by the Halfpenny-Post. 
1710 Ibid. No. 100. 2/2 The Half-Penny_ Carriage. 1863 
DicKENb Mut. Fr. I. V, A choice collection of halfpenny 
ballads. 

b. Expressing depreciation ; To be had for a 
halfpenny ; worth no more than a halfpenny ; of 
contemptible value ; trumpery. Also three-half- 
penny, twopenny-halfpenny. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 481/1 These halfpenie 
knaues (as they cal them) these syr lohns that are hired for 
three halfe pence, or two pence, or two pence halfe pennie. 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 93 A Ltnu-Pad is a base 
Sheep-stealing half-penny Rogue. 1721 Strype i?c<”/. Vl/t'W. 
II. XV. 370 Patrons ..gave some thtee half-penny priest a 
cur.ate’s wages, ryzfi Adv. Capt. K. Boyle 2 Obliged to go 
on all her halfpenny Errands. 1739 Stlrne TV. Skatuiy 
I. i, Whether right or wrong, 'tis not a halfpenny matter. 

Halfpennyworth (hJi-pcniww])), sb., con- 
tracted Tia’p’ortb, lia’porth. (Iw'qiajJ)), Also i 
a. X heolfpeniswurp, 5 halpeny worth, 6 halpyu.- 
worth. )3. 5 halpwortbe, 6 halporth, 7 half-p- 
worth, halfperth, 8 halp’ worth, halfporth, 8-9 
ha’p’worth, (ilial. hawporth). [See ’VVobth.] 
As much as a halfpenny will purchase ; hence, a 
very small quantity. 

a. <i 103s Laws of C/tut xii. (Thorpe) 1 . 366 Leqht ^esceot 
. .healf-peiii7;-wur5 wexes set ailcere hide. 14. . Voc, tn Wr.- 
Wtileker 598/26 Obolains, an halfpeny worth. 1479 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 425 To serue the pouere people of penyworthes 
and halfpenyworthes. 1319 Presentm, of Juries in Burtees 
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Mtse. ( iS88) 32 A halpynworthe off hale for a halpney. 1596 
Shaks. I Hen. ly, II. iv. 591. 1711 Addison i>J>cct. No. 47 
p 7 To buy a Half-peny worth of Iiicle at a Shoetnahei’.s. 

(3. c *490 Proinp. Parv. Halpeny worthe . . (A', halp- 
worthel, obolitas, oblata. iS33 hloRC Debell. Salem Wks. 
132/2, 1 would wisbe none heietike one halpoitli harme, that 
had clerely left his heresy. iSgz Southerne lyives Excuse 
i. i, Thiee halfpeith of farthings. 1719 T. Gordon Cordial 
Low Spirits I. 142 Wearing out three Pens, and e.^hau-sting 
a Halfp’vvorth of Ink in her Service. 1728 Swift Past. 
Dial. Wks. 1755 III. ii. 203 A longer ha’p’orth never did 
I see. 1738 — Pol. Conversat. i6_g Biing us a Halfporthof 
Cheese. 1838 Dickens Nidu Nick, v, A penny loaf and 
a ha'poi th of milk. 1873 Browning Red Cott. Nl.-cap in. 
734 Haste and secure that ha’p’worth, on your life ! 

b. To lose ike ship (orig-. and prop, sheep, ewe, 
ho^for a halfpennyworth of tar : to lose an object, 
spoil an enterprize or court failure, by tiying to 
save in a small matter of detail. 

Originally referring to the use of tar to protect sore places 
or wounds on sheep from the destructive attacks of flies. 
{Sheep is dialectally pronounced ship over a great part of 
England.) 

1670 Ray Proverbs 103 Ne’re lose a hog for a half-penny- 
worth of tarre \ed. 1678 154 adds Some have it, lose not 
a sheep, &c. Indeed tarr is more used about slieep then 
swine.]. 1672 J. Phillips Marouides vl. 22 And judge 
you now what fooles those are. Will lose a Hog for a 
ha’porth of tar. [1705 J. Spruel in J. Smith Mem. Wool 
(1747) II. 66 So as the Proverb is verified, many a Time, we 
lose the Hog for the Halfpenny.] i8z8 Craven Dial., 
Hawporth, ‘ Dunnut loaz t’ yow for a hawporth o' tar*. 
1869 Hazlitt Eng. Proverbs 431 ‘To spoil the ship for a half- 
pennyworth of tar.’ Note. Butin Cornwall I heard a version 
..more consistent with piobahility, ‘Don’t spoil the sheep 
fora ha’porth of tar slSgs Review of Reviews IV. 576/1 To 
sink the ship by the refusal of the traditional ha’poi th of tar. 

t Ha’lfpennyworth, v. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To ‘ stick at ’ halfpence ; to haggle about 
minute expenses. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World v. vi. § 4. 855 Their halfpenny 
worthing in matter of E.xpence when they had adventuied 
their whole Estate in the purchase of a gieat Empire. 

2 . irans. To deal ont by halfpennyworths. 

1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 14 He having, .open’d the 
whole Pedler.s-pack of his malice, which he half-p-worths 
out.. to his petty Chapmen. 

Half-pike. Now Hist. A small pike, having a 
shaft of about half the length of the fnll-sized one. 
There were two kinds ; one, also called a spontoon, 
formerly carried by infantry officers; the other, 
used in ships for repelling boarders, a hoarding pike. ' 
xggg Massinger, etc. Old Law iir. ii, Here’s a half-pike. 
*631 Chcttle Hoffman ii. C tij, He tiie one course with thee 
at the halfepike, and then goe ; come draw thy pike. 1698 
Froger Voy. 12 Their ordinary Arms are the Hanger, the 
Sagay [assagai], which is a very light Half-Pike. 1713 
Lo}id. Gaz. No. 5358/2 The Duke of Guise with an Half- 
Pike in his Hand, being at the Head of the Regiment. 1769 
Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Demi-pique, a half-pike, 
sometimes used to oppo.se boarders in a sea-fight. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. En^. xiv. III. 422 Camp followers, armed 
with scythes, halfpikes, and skeans. 
b. Comb., as half-pike-man. 

1690 J. Mackenzie Sie^e London-Derry 60/z That the 
said Hatf-Pike.raen. .be disarmed. 

Half-pounder (hafpau-ndoi). [f. Half a. -)■ 
Pound sb. + -eei.] 

1 . A gun that fires a shot weighing half a pound. 
(In quot. attmb.) d. four-pounder, etc. 

1800 Phil. Trans. XC. 235 We charged a half-pounder 
swivel with an ounce and an half, .of the mercurial powder. 

2 . A thing (e. g. a fish) of half a pound weight, 

1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log x. 202 The great 

half-pounders are feeding in the broad spreading fords. 

Half-price. 

1 . Half the usual or full price ; esp. that at which 
children or poor people are admitted to an enter- 
tainment or the like, or that at which people are 
admitted to a theatre when the performance is half 
through. Also, the time at which people are so 
admitted, ‘ half-time.’ 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton xvili. (1840) 314 It was much 
better for us to sell all our cargoes here, though we made 
but half price of them. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 624 A man o’ 
the town dines late, but soon enough . .To insure a side-box 
station at half price. 1813 Examiner 15 Feb. loS/x Tliat 
class, .whom the half-price admits to disturb the order . . of 
the .. Theatres. i8j|B Thackeray Bk. Snobs xlviii. We 
drank mulled port till half-price. Mod. Children under 12, 
half-price. 

2. attrih. or quasi-«i^‘. 

1836 Dickens A'A Boz ii. (i8go) 41 Theatrical converse, 
arising out of their last half-price visit to the Victoria 
gallery. 1886 Comh. Mag. July 59 Can this Lave been the 
origin of the old English half-price plan ? 

3 . quasi-ai/a. At half-price. 

1844 Dickens Mart. Clmz. xxxii, He takes me half-price 
to the phay. 1852 — Bleak PIo. xi, 'To go half-price to the 
play. 

t Half-rater. Obs. A small racing yacht, 
so classed from 1891 to 1S96 ; now called an 
18-foot boat. (Also attrib.) 

1894 Daily News 10 Sept_. 3/4 Conditions. .imposed in 
order to keep out the ordinary racing half-rater. 1895 
Westm. Gaz. 30 Jan. 4/1 A half-rater yawl of his design is 
a novelty. 

Half-round, a, and sb. 

A. adj. Semicircular, in shape or section ; semi- 
cylindrical ; as half-round bit, drill, file. 
Half-round spade {Whaling), a spade with a blade re- 
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sembling a carpenter’s gouge, used in cutting the blanket 
piece free fiom the Lai case. 

1662 J. Davies ti. Mamielslo's Trav. 57 Baths, .wliich 
were made all halfiound. 1671 Milton biamson i6o6 
A spacious Theatre Half-round on two main Pillars. 1703 
Moxon Aleck. Excrc. 36 With the edge of an half-round 
File. Ibid. 193 Half-round holes or Semi-circles. 1884 
F. J. Bkiiten Watch- <y Clockni. 95 For long holes of large 
diameter nothing heats a half-round drill. 

B. sb. A semicircle; a hemispherical figure. 

1718 Prior Knowledge 638 This fair half-round, this ample 
azuie sky. a 1721 — Her Right Name 11 In her forehead’s 
fair half-round. 1811 Self instructor 27 In the midst of the 
half-round [of the quill], 

b. Arch. ‘ A semicircular moulding which may 
be a bead or torus ’ (Gwilt Archit. 1S42-76). 

So "h Half-rounding a., forming a semicircle. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 862 The western point, wheie those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. 

t Half-seal. Obs. The impression of the re- 
verse side or ‘ foot ’ of the Great Seal, with which 
certain documents used to be sealed. (Cf. half- 
bull, under Half- II n.) Abolished in 1S33. 

1509-10 Act I Hen. VHI, c. 16. § 4 Lettres patentes.. 
under the great scale or halfe scale of Englond. 1530 in 
W. II. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 91 A wrytyng. . under 
the halff seale. 1566 Act 8 Eliz. c. 5 Nomynated and 
appointed by her Maiestie, her heyres or successours, by 
Commyssion under the Half Seale as it hath ben heretofore 
used in such Cases. 1641 Tenues de la Ley 179 Halfe seale 
is a seale used in Chauucery for the sealing of Commissions 
unto Delegates upon an appeale in a cause civill or marine. 
1832 jlct 2 4 3 Will. IV, c. 92 § 4 Nothing heiein. .shall. . 
affect . . the Right of His Majesty to grant any such Com- 
mission under the Gieat Seal or under the Half Seal as 
aforesaid, to hear.. any Appeal .. which may before the said 
First Day of February [1833] be pending. 

Half-se£LS-over. was prob. a genitive 

case ; half sea’s of the sea.] 

1 . Halfway across the sea. 

1551 in Picton L'pool Aiunic. Rec. (1883) I. 107 The 
commodities, .w-t' ben taken and retorned againe, when 
they be halfe the seas over, a 1618 Raleigh Invent. 
Shipping 17 That ride it out at Anchor, half Seas over 
betweeiie England and Ireland. 1688 Land. Gaz. No. 
2396/4 About half Seas over, we discovered the Dutch Fleet. 
1831 G. Fowler fnil. State N. York 8 It was his intention 
to have kept below until he thought we were about half 
.seas over, when we surely could not have refused to carry 
him through. 

b. transf. and fig. Halfway towards a goal or 
destination, half through with a matter ; halfway 
between one state and another. 

1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iii. ii, flfhat’s thinking half-seas 
over. <21700 Dryden (J.), I am half-seas over to death. 
*7SS Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. xiii. 113, I returned them 
both my sincere Thanks, and thought myself half Seas over. 
1823 Byron Juan x. Ixi, And hover Upon their airy confine, 
half-seas-over. 

2 . Half-drunk. (Jtumorous.) 

avjoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Half Seas over, almost 
Drunk. 1714 Sped. No. 616. P 4 Our friend the alderman 
was half seas over before the honefire was out. 1880 Spur- 
geon f. Ploughm. Piet. 42_ There’s nothing too bad for a 
man to say or do when he is half-seas over, 
t Half-shirt. Obs. A kind of shirt front for 
men, and chemisette for women, worn in i/th c. 

i66x Pepys Diary 13 Oct., This day left off half-shirts, and 
put on a wastecoate. 1664 Ibid. 28 June, This day put on 
a half-shirt first this summer, it being very hot. 1671 Lady 
Mary Bertie in xzilt Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 
The Dutchesse of_ Cleveland was very fine in a riche petti- 
coat and halfe shirt, and a short man's coat. 1678 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1343/4 One Half Shirt, with laced Cravat and 
Ruffles, a 1704 T. Brown Table-Talk in Collect. Poems 
(1705) 128, I hate that Puppy.. that goes open breasted; 
'tis but a Half-Shirt. 1864 Chambers' Bk. Days II. 233/1 
Half-shirts were stomachers, richly decorated with em- 
broidery and lace, over which the bodice was laced from 
side to side. 

Half-sister. [Not recorded in OE., though 
healf-szveostor'Nssn prob.in use : Q.iMlUG.halpswester 
(G. halbschzvester'), Sw. halfsyster, Da. halvsdster.'\ 
1 . A sister by one parent only. 

C1205 Lay. 8412 He wes his haslue suster sune. 13.. 
Ga-sv. Sf Gr. Knt. 2464 Arthurez half suster pe duches dorter 
of Tyntagelle. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 120 Half 
sisters of per fader syde wedd pai. 1530 Palbgr. 228/2 
Halfe suster, sevr uterine. 1868 Freeman Norm, Conq. 
II. App, 587 The elder Countess Adelaide has been com- 
monly taken to be only a half-sister of William. 

Jig. _ 1832 Tennyson 'Love thou thy land' g6 Raw Haste, 
half-si.ster to Delay. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-t. 
V. (1885) 118 The genius for religion, .is half-sister to the 
genius for music. 

t 2 . A lay sister in a convent. Obs. 

1482 ATarg. Poston's Will in Fasten Lett. No. 861 HI. 
284 Idle hole and half snsters at Normans in Norwich. 
Ha'lf-Snipe. The jack snipe or lesser snipe, 
Scolopax gallimtla. (Cf. double snipe.) 

1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) II. 360 The French call them 
detex pour un, we the half snipe, 1862 C. A. Johns Brit. 

Birds 4^^. 

Half-so’vereiga. 

1 . An English gold coin, worth ten shillings. 
The sum is also expressed by half a sovereign. 

Originally (with the sovereign) coined in 1489 (but see 
quot. 1884) ; in the 17th _c. these coins were superseded by 
the guinea and half-guinea, for which the sovereign and 
half-sovereign were again substituted in 1817; see Sovereign. 

Act ig H en. VII, c. s § i All maner of Gold of the 
Coynes of a Sovereyn Halfe Sovereyii [etc.]. 1351 Proclam, 


Ediu. VI, in IVriothes ley's Chrou. (1877) II. 59 The half 
soueraigne of crowne gould of tenne shillinges. 1817 
Proclam, in Loud. Gaz. xi Oct. 2093/1 To order that certain 
pieces of gold money should be coined, which should be 
called ‘ half sovereigns or ten shilling pieces ’. 1884 Kenyon 
Gold Coins Eng. 77 This [the lyal] is doubtless the coin 
mentioned as a half-sovereign in the Statute ig Henry VII, 
c. 5. .As the reverse is unlike the ryals and the same as that 
of the sovereigns, it would very likely be popularly called a 
half-sovereign. 

2 . The name given by paviors to a 6-in. Pnrbeck 
stone pitcher ; also to a granite pitching, because 
it is worth half a sovereign a yaicl {JPict. Archit. 
1851). 

Half-staff. 1. = Half-mast. 

1708 Land. Gaz. No. 44S9/2 The Ships Flags, which were 
only half-staff high. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U.S. III. xix. 
519 Pennants hoisted at half-staff. 

t 2 . Half the length of a staff. To fight at the 
half-staff, to fight at close quarters with staves. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 517 The Pensian hoise- 
men also . . bearing staves of good ash . . fight with them as 
occasion seivith at the halfe staffe. 

Half-starved, «. Having insufficient food ; 
poorly fed. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 595 Uiinam’d, undreaded, and 
thyself half starv’d. 1713 [see Half-naked]. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such xv. 266 A half-starved Meiiy-Andiew. 

’ 1 ' Half-strain. Obs. The quality of being 
half of a good sti ain or stock and half of an inferior 
one ; half-breed. Also attrib. 

1673 Dryden A v. i, I am but ofhalf-strain courage. 

1678 — Limberham in. i, I humbly conceive, you aie of 
the half-strain at least. 

Hence -(• Ha’lf-straiiied a. Obs. 

1682 Dryden & Lee Dk. Gidse iv. iv, Half-strained shop- 
keepers, got between gentlemen and city wives. 1690 Dry- 
den Don Sebast, in. i, I’m but a half-stiaiued villain yet. 

t Ea’lf-sword. Obs. 

1 . A small-sized sword. Cf. Half- II c. 

1552 Huloet, Halfe sworde, semispathimn. 1611 Florio, 
Alezza amia, a halfe-sword, any halfe weapon. 

2 . Half a swoid’s length. To be at half-sword, 
to be at close quarters with swords. 

1589 Pasquil's Ret. D b. To meete with his wisedome at 
the halfe sword. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, n. iv. 182. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. Bonauca v. ii, I was four several times at 
half-sword with him. 

Half-thick, «. and sb. 

A. adj. Of half the normal thickness : see quots. 
1883 Ahnondbnry <$■ Hnddersffeld Gloss., Hauf-ihick, 
when applied to bacon means half-fed, or half fat, but if to 
a man, half-witted. 1884 Cassell, Half-thick fils, a large 
coarse file with one rounded and three flat sides. It is used 
as a rubbei-file for coarse work. 

+ B. sb. A kind of cloth. Obs. 

1693 Land, Gaz. No. 2914/4 Broad-Cloths, Serges half 
thicks, Duffils, Kerseys. 1743 De Foe's Eng. Tradesxnan 
xxvi. (1841) I. 258 Kerseys, cottons, half-thicks, duffields . . 
in Lancashire and Westmorland. 1748 De Foe's Tour Gt. 
Brit. 111. 135 Rochdale . . very considerable for a Sort of 
coarse Goods, called Half-thicks and Kersies. 

Half-tide. 

1 . The state of the tide half-Avay between flood 
and ebb, when it is half the height of high water. 

1669 W, Hacke Colled. Voy. ni. (1699) 61 A Rock that . . 
is covered at half Tide. i86z Ansted Channel Isl. 11. ix. 
(ed. 2) 240 Innumerable pools of water left at halftide. 

2 . (See quots.) 

1633 T. James Voy. 62 It flowes halfe tyde, that is, from 
whence the flood commeth, the water thither returneth, 
two houres before it be high water. _ 1762 More in Phil. 
Trans. LII. 453 The different tides daily observed between 
Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight, called theie tide and 
half-tide. 1843 Pemiy Cycl. XXVII. 146/1 When the 
stream continues to flow up for three hours after it is 
high-water, it is said to make tide and half-tide; if it 
continues to flow during one hour and a half, it is said to 
make tide and quarter-tide, and so on. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. Left diy or accessible at 
half-tide, as half -tide cavern, rock ; half-tide basin 
or dock, one fitted with gates which are closed at 
half-ebb. 

1847 Craig, Half-tide dock, a basin connecting two or 
more docks, and communicating with the entrance basin. 
1834 H. Miller Sch. Sy Schin. (1858) 532 Half-tide rocks, 
very dangerous to the mariner, which lie a full half-mile 
from the shore. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. ii. ix. (ed. 2) 242 
It is not every half- tide cavern that is thus inhabited. i88a 
T. Stevenson in Encycl. Brit. XI. 466/1 In order to extend 
the time during which vessels can enter or leave a wet dock 
there_ are two additional works which are often connected 
Tvlth it. _ These are the entrance-lock and the outer or half- 
tide basin. 

Hence Half-tidal a. — half-tide (attrib.). 

1883 Truth II June 920/a This difficulty might be met by 
a half-tidal lock and weir. 

Ha’lf-ti-mljer, sb. and a. 

A. sb. Ship-building. (See quot.) 

in Craig. _ 1849-30 Weale Did. Terms, Plalf-tim- 
lers, in ship-building, those timbers in the cant bodies which 
are answerable to the lower futtocks in the square body. 

B. adj. 1 . Built half of timber. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Half timber building, a 
structure formed of studding, with sills, lintels, struts and 
braces, sometimes filled in with brickwork and plastered 
over on both sides. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. i. i. 10 
Half-timber houses . . of which the foundations and the 
1 ground-floors only are of stone, and the upper part of wood. 

2 . Made of timber split in half. 

1874 J. H. Collins Metal Muting 42 Timbered with 
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half-timber sets. Ibid. 8o In the micldlo of these half- 
timber bearers the uprights, .are morticed. 

Hence Half-timbered «. = B i. 

^1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor VI. xxlv. 3 o At 
the porch of an_ old half-timbered cottage. 1893 K. L. 
Bates Eng-. Relig. Dnanin 225 The many-gabled, half- 
timbered edifice of one of Edvvaid Vi’s Free Giamniar 
Schools. 

Half-time. 

1 . Half of a (particular'' period of time. 

164s Pagitt Heresiogr. (i66t) 282 Months, weeks, daies, 
and half-times, and such like Chionology. 

b. (See quot.) 

1860 O. W. Holmes Ehic I', ii. (1S87) 21 It is customary 
to allow half-time to students engaged in school-keeping, — 
that is, to count a year, so employed, . . as equal to six 
months of the three years. 

e. Half tlie usual or full time during which work 
is carried on. (In quot. 1862 as adv.) 

1861 Weekly Times 13 Oct., Notices of cotton-mills being 
put upon half-time. i86z H. Spencer First Princ. ii. viii. 
§72 Factories are worked half-time, or close entirely. 

2 . In Football, etc., The time at which the first 
half of the game is completed. 

1871 A. G. Guillemaru in Bell's Life i Apr., The call of 
‘Half-time’ found the play exactly in the centre of the 
ground. 1894 Times 23 Feb. 4y2 Before half-time he kicked 
two goals out of the three registered for Aliddlesex. 

3 . atirib., as in half -time system, the system hy 
which school-children are enabled to attend school 
for half the usual time and spend the other half 
at some remunerative occupation ; so haf-time 
register, a register of half-time scholars. Half- 
time survey of ships : see quot. 1S94. 

1861 Illiisir. Land. Ne%vs 13 Apr. 353/3 The extending 
the half-time system. 1887 Educational Department 
Circular No. 271. 7 Apr., A sepaiate half-time register 
will be kept of all half-time scholars. 1894 H. Pascu-/'>w« 
Keeito Truck fit Half Time Su-ruey. thisapplies to wooden 
and composite vessels, on either of which a special survey is 
held, when about one half of the time for which they may 
have been classed, has elapsed. 

Half-timer. One who spends half the usual 
or full time at anything, spec. a. One who works 
half-time in a factory. 

186s Daily Tel. 3 Nov. 5/3 Now a half-timer will get 
more than he once did for full time. 1883 Standard 30 
Nov. 2/4 A child entered the mill as a half-timer at ten 
years old. 

b. A half-time scholar : see Half-time 3 . 

1870 [see Full-timer]. 1879 Escott England I. 260 Tlie 
half-timer [at school] is compelled to be regular in attend- 
ance. 1890 Times 19 Sept. 7/5 Half-timers— that is, childi-en 
who divide their time between the school and the factory. 

Half-tone, sb. 

1 . Mus. ^Semitohe. 

1880 A, J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 685/1 The 
mechanism for raising the pitch of the strings [of a bavp] one 
half tone, .or two half tones. 

2 . Art. A tone intermediate between the extieiue 
lights and extreme shades ; one of the lighter 
shadows of a photograph, engraving, picture, etc. ; 
used esp. with reference to the production of blocks 
for printing by photography. Also aitrib. 

187s tv. Vogel's Chem. Light xv. 251 The pictures were 
especially wanting in half-tones. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr. 179 A picture without half tones is harsh. 1894 
Times 31 Jan. 3/3 The making of the blocks for the half- 
tone illustrations. 

t Half-tone, v. Ohs, rare-°. (?) To sing or 
play in semitones. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 171/1 To Halfe tone, semitonare. 
Half-truth. A proposition or statement which 
is or conveys only one half or a part of the truth. 

1638 Manton Exp. Jude 4 Half-truth hath filled the 
World with looseness. 1840 Mill Diss. .J- Disc, (1875! I. 
39S The noisy conflict of half-truths. 1864 J. H. Newman 
Apol. App. 91 A half-truth is often a falsehood, 
b. attrih. or Comb. 

1832 Coleridge Lett. (iSgsl 757 Self-designated Tories, 
and of course half-truthmen. 

Half-way, halfway (hafwJ' : see below), 
adv., adj., so., tcadiprep. [f. Hale a. -t- Way ji5.] 

A. adv. (Stressed hafway when preceding the 
word it qualifies, lia-fway when following.) At 
or to half the distance. To meet halftvay : see 
Meet v . 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's Prol. 52 Lo Depeford and It is half 
wey prynie. 1530 Palsgr. 861/2 Halfe waye, au milieu du 
chemyn, or a my chemyn. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 62 
I-wis it is not halfe way to her heart. 1674 N. Fairfax Bidk 
(J .S'e/z'. Contents, An half-way boundless Bulk. 1:1696 Prior 
Love Disarmed 12 Her bodice half-way she unlac’d. 1717 
Frezier Voy. S. Sea to6 A little above half way up a high 
mountain. 1726 Siielvocke Voy. round IPorld (1757) 198 
Before I had got half way off. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. W. 
X, About halfway home. 1812 Bvron Ch. Har. n. Ixix, 
Combined marauders half-way barr’d egre.ss. 1886 Besant 
Childr. Gibeon il. vi, The morning service was halfway 
through. 

B. adj. (Usually stressed ha'fway,) 

1 . Midway or equidistaut between two points. 
Half-way house, a house (often an inn) situated 
midway between two towns or stages of a journey, 
and therefore considered as a convenient halting- 
place. Also fig. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 511 r 3_ He was resting with it 
upon a half-way Bridge. 1793 in Corr. Ld. Auckland 


(1861) II. 515 Yours vvill be an excellent half-way hou.se, 
almost as good as the inn at Bromley. 1839 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii. § 32. 115 The Cape of Good 
Hope had become a half-way house to their possessions in 
Bengal. 1856 Fane Arct. Expl. I. xvi. 195 My aim was 
to reach the halfway tent. 

2 . fig. That is midway between two slates or con- 
ditions ; half one thing and half another, 

169 . Ad Pop. Phalerx ii. ii. 29 You're then Phanatick, 
Neuter, Flalf-way-man, Or mungrel Latitudinarian. 1790 
Han. More Retig. Fash. World (1791) 231 Some half-way 
state, something between paganism and Christianity. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, I. 11. xi. 261 It fared with this com- 
promise, .as with most, .half-way measures. 

C. sb. A point or position midway between two 
extreme points ; a halfway place or house. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 13 Cape of good Hope., 
being the halfe way into India. ci66s Mr.s. Hutchinson 
Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 46 In the halfway between 
Owthorpe and Nottingham. 1^7 Daily News 23 Feb. 3/1 
The door opens to a hospitable halfway. 
i-D. prep. Half-way up, down, along, etc. Obs. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 488 A cloth .. whicli 
reacheth halfe way the thigh. 1706 Watts Horx Lyr. i. 
Devotion ty- Mtisc iii. Faint devotion panting lies Half way 
th’ ethereal hill. 

Ha‘lf-wit. [See Wit sb-l 
f 1 . One who is only half a wit ; a dealer in poor 
witticisms. Obs. 

1678 Dhyden AllforLosieVroX., Half-wits are fleas; so 
little and so light, We scarce could know they live, but 
that they bite. 1713 Steele Englishman No. 43. 280 Pen and 
Ink . .in the Hands of a Half-Wit will do more Mischief than 
Sword and Dagger, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckbm.) IFks. 
(1753) H- 208 Let the half-wits do it, 'tis their drudgery. 

2 . One who has not all his wits ; a half-witted 
person. 

17SS Johnson, Half- 7 uit, a blockhead or foolish fellow. 
1828 in Webster. 1853 h. J. Morris Bible Introd. 8 Fools 
and half-wits think themselves justified in calling prophets 
and apostles to order. 1884 J. H. Wylie Hist. Hen. I V, 
I. 268 He often acted like a lialf-wit or a madman. 

Ha'lf-wi;tted, a. [f. half -wit + -w.^ 

1706 Hearne Collect. 12 Dec. I. 312 A man of half wit.] 
f 1 . Lacking or deficient in (common) sense or 
reason ; simple ; senseless. Obs. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. 32 To have to doe with 
perverse, irrationall, half-witted men. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. VI. § 102 The half hearted, and half witted 
people, which made much the major paqt of both Houses. 
a 1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 228 As if we sliould call 
a Mail an idle, vain, empty, shallow-pated, or half-witted 
Fellow. 1797 Godwin Enquirer i. li. 8 A self-satisfied, 
half-witted fellow, is the most ridiculous of all thing.s. 

2 . Not having all his wits ; imbecile; daft. 

1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. App. ii, A poor, .simple. . 
half-witted, crack-brained fellow. 1732 Berkeley_- 4 /c///ij'. 
I. § 3 A poor half-witted man that means no mischief. 1876 
Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xxx. 92 A half-witted king, every 
day growing feebler in mind. 

Hence Half-wittedness. 

1832 Wesim. Rev. XVII. 273 If the attempt to hedge-in 
gold and silver was unmi.xed folly, the Mercantile Sy.slcm 
was the kind of hybrid denominated half-wittedness. 
Ha'lf-WOl’d. A word or speech which hints or 
insinuates something, instead of fully asserting it ; 
a hint, suggestion. 

c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 1022 She wolde not fonde 
To holde no wiglit in balaunce By halfe worde ne by 
countenaunce. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. iii. (1586) 
i6r b, He said . . he understood by y“ halfe word, what the 
whole ment. 1741 Richardson (1824) 1 . 118 Only by 
one rash half-word [he was] exasperated against me. 1836 
Mrs. Browning Asir. Leighvi. 1224 We must scrupulously 
hint With half-words, delicate reserves. 

Half-year. The half of a year ; six months. 
Asa space of time, expressed by half a year. b. 
In Schools, etc. =Halp sb. 6 a. 
cgo7 in Earle Land Chartcis 164 Ymb an o'Ser heal f gear. 
nS4 O. E. Chrmi. an. 1137, xx wintre & half gser & viii daei.s. 
c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 51 A child hat was of half yeer 
age. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 3 He departed oute of Eiiglonde 
after halff jere. 1396 Shaks. sHen. IV, iv, i. 136, I am 
out of feare Of death, or deaths hand, for this one halfe 
yeare. 1611 Florio, Mezzannata, a halfe-yeares rent. 
1718 Freethinker Vio. 56. 3 I can open this Half-year with 
congratulating my Disciples. 1837 Hugiies Tom Brown 
n. i, The Doctor now Lalking of holiday doings, and then of 
the pro.spects of the half-year, what chance theie was for 
the Balliol scholarship [etc.]. 

Half-yea’rly, a. and adv. 

A. adj. Happening every half-year or six months. 

1660 Hiti.svowi Scales Comm.qo Half yeajly or quarterly 

payments. Mod. He pay.s a half-yearly visit to London. 

B. adv. Each half-year ; twice in a year. 

a 1687 Petty Pol. Arith. (1690) in The Rents . . are paid 
lialf yearly. 1884 La^v Rep. 25 Ch. Div. 717 At liberty to 
draw out half-yearly the moneys. 

Halgh(e, lial5(©, -en, obs. ff. Holy, Hallow. 
Hall, obs. form of Halely, Wholly, Holy. 
Halibut (hiE-lib»t), holibut (hp-lib»t). 
Forms : a. 5-6 Ealybutte, 7 allebut, 7~8 halli- 
but, 7- halibut. 0. 7 holybut, 7-8 hollibut(t, 
8 hollybut(t, 7- holibut. [app. f. ha/y. Holy -i- 
Butt sb,^ flat fish : cf. mothDii. heilbot (in Killan 
heylbot, eelbat), LG. heilbtiit, heilige butt, Norse 
heilag-fishi, Sw. helgejltmdra. Da. hellejlynder i.e. 
holy flounder: supposed to be so called from 
being so commonly eaten on holy-days.] 

A large flat fish [IJippoglossus vulgaris), abun- 


dant in the northern seas, and much used for food. 
(Phiial halibuts, also collectively halibut.) 
cmys Two Cookeiy-bk'!. toUdlyhuttc. Plays fiy id. 157a 
Levins hlauip. 195/27 Halybutte, fish. 1616 Capt. Smihi 
Dcscr. New Eng. 30 Cod, Cuske, Holybut [1624 Virginia 
VI. 216 _ Hollibut] Mackerell, Scate. 1620 Venncr Via 
Recta iv. 75 The Hallibul is a big fish, and of great 
accompt. 1674 Ray Collect. Words, Sen Eis/tes gg Holibut 
or Halibut. 1743 Phil. Trans. XLII. 612 Sharks, Holly- 
butts, Red-fish, Trout. 1854 Badham Halieut. 35S 'I'he 
hippoglobsus vulgaris, or holibut .. individuals have been 
captuied nearly eight feet in length, four in breadth, and 
a span thick. 1865 Tylor Early Hist. Man. -xi. 302 Au 
Indian canoe was out catching halibut. 

b. Applied to other flat fish of the family Tlcu- 
roneciidiv, as the Greenland halibut {Rcinhaniiius 
hippoglossoides), scaditlw Moulercy halibut os bastard 
halibut of California {Paralichthys californicus). 

c. atirib. and Comb., as halibut-hiller ; halibut- 
broom, a disgorger for halibut ; halibut-slime, a 
kind of sea-anemone, parasitic on halibut. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 195 Halibut-killer and gob- 
stick for killing the fish and disgorging the hook. 

Hence Ha'Iibiitter, ho'Iihutter, a vessel en- 
gaged in the halibut-fishery. 

Hadie, early ME. form of Halely, Wholly. 
Halichondroid (halikpudroid), a. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Halichondria, name of a genus of sponges 
(f. Gi. ctXs, a\i- sea. -h xbrSpos cartilage) + -om.] 
Related to a group of sponges including Ilali- 
chondria palniata, the largest British sponge. 

1887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Biit. XXI 1 . 427/2 A very common 
Halichondroid sponge. 

It Halicore (halidcor/). Zool. [f. Gr. a\s, dXi- 
sea + ttbp-r] maiden, lit. ‘ mermaid ’.] Name of the 
genus of Sirenians, found in the Red Sea and Indian 
Ocean, to which the Dugong belongs. 

1828 J. Stark Ehni. Nat. Hist. I. 161 Halicoie, Cuv. 
.. Dugungus, Lacep_. 1847 Carpentisr Zool. k 303 The 
Dugong or Hallcore is a native of the Indian Seas. 1883 
Cassells Nat. Hist. II. 269 The Dugong, typical of the 
genus Halicore, is a living form, ordinarily from ten lo 
twelve feet long. 

Halidai, obs. form of Holiday, Holy-day. 
tHalidom (hce-lidsm), -dome(dil'im). Obs. or 
arch. Forms: i hhligdom, 2-3 hali^dom, 4 
halydam, 4-7 halydom, halidam, 5-6 holy- 
dom(e, 6 h.oIlidam(e, hollydam, 6-7 halli-, 
6-9 halidome, 7 haly-doome, holidam^e, holy- 
dam(e, 8-9 halidame, 3- halidom. [OE. hdlig- 
t/u?«=-MDu. hcilichdocm (Du. heiligdom), OHG. 
heiligtuom (Ger. heiligfiim), ON. hclgiddmr (Da. 
heiligdom), f. OTeut. '^hailag-, OE. halig, Holy : 
see -DOM. The substitution of -dam, -dame, in the 
suffix was app. due to popular etymology, the 
word being taken to denote ‘ Our Lady ’.] 
i“l. Holiness, sanctity. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 167 JMycel is se halisdom & seo weor- 
hun^ Sancte lobannes. c 1200 Oumin 2117 Hiss halqdom 
Was godedd himm and ekedd. a i6z6 Bi>. Andrewf.s 
Serin, xiii. (i66i) 488 Then had it His perfect halydomo; 
then it was holy indeed. 

2 . A holy place, chapel, sanctuary, arch. 

ciooo /Elfric E.xod. x.\i. 6 Bringe his hlaford hine to 
hms halisdomes dura. 1636 James Iter Lane. (Chetham 
Soc.) 2 They were not onely streets but halydoms. i8zo 
Scott Monasl. ii. Under the necessity of marching with the 
men of the Halidome, as it was called, of Saint Mary’s. 
iSw Bailey Festusy. (1848) 46 The world Is Thy gieat 
halidom. 

3 . A holy thing, a holy relic ; anything regarded 
as sacred. Much used, down to i6th c., in oaths 
and adjurations. 

CIOOO Laws of Eihelred iii. c, 2 On ham halisdome 
swerian pe him man on hand syl 3 . C1200 Ormin 1785 Itt iss 
Godess arrke, & iss All full off halijdomess. c 1203 Lay. 
15343 /Er he heom hiiifden isvvoren uppeii halidom. 1303 
R, Brunne Handl, Synne 5629 pat dar y sweie on be 
halydom. 13, . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 2123 As help me God & ]ie 
halydam. a 1483 Gild Tailors Exeter in Eng. Gilds 318 
A.S god you helpp and liolydom. 1529 More Dyaloge in. 
Wks. 237/2 My Lordes all, .as belpe me God and halidome 
maister doctour here sayd vnio me[etc.]. cis6i T. Preston 
Cambyscs in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 244 So help me God and 
halidom, it is pity of his life. [1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. 
V. 103 note. Let the twelve^ senior tbegns. .swear on the 
halidome wliich shall be put la their hands.] 

b. Hence the asseveration : By my halidom. 

1533 J. Heywood Johan < 5 - Tib Bij, Nowe .so Gqd 
lieipe me, and by my bolydonie. 1367 Triall Treas, in 
Hazl. Dodsley III. 276 Now, by my halidom, it is alone, 
1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 136 By my liallidome, 1 was 
fast asleepe. 1613 — Hen. VIII, v. i. 117 Now by my 
Holydanie, What manner of man are you 7 _ 1763 H. Wai.- 
pqle Otranto v. (1798) 79 By my halidame, if it snuuld ever 
be known. 1823 Scorr Quentin D. ii, ‘By my halidome, 
he is ashore.' 

Halie, obs, form of Hale v ,, Holy. 

Halier, early form of Halvaiui. 

Halieutic (hseliyiJ'tik), a. and sb. [atl. L. 
halieuticus, a. Gr. dhtevTinbs, f. dXuvTTjs fisher, f. 
dhievttv to fish, f. the sea,] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to fishing, 

1834 Badham Halieut. 83 Suggestive of old halieutic 
associations, 

B. sb. pi. Halieutics : The art or practice of 
fishing ; a treatise on fishing. 
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1646 SiE T, Browne Pseud. Eji. 1. vill. 32 Foure bookes 
of Cynegeticks or venation, five of Halieuticks or piscation. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist God i. 192 Other paiticulais which 
are mention'd in halieuhek';. 1834 Badham (title) Prose 
Halieuticks; or Ancient and Modern Fish Tattle. 

Hence Halieii'tical a. — IIaliedtic a. ; Halieii - 
tically cuiv , in relation to fishing. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. XLIV. 437 Halieutical. 1883 Sat. 
Reu. 22 Dec. 796 To be halieutically encyclopaedic. 
Haligraphy (hali'grafi). [f. Gr. a\?, dXt- salt 
+ -ypcupia writing.] A treatise or dissertation on 
the nature and quality of salts. 

1834 in Maync Expos. Le.x. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hali3, -en, obs. fornns of lioLT, Hallow. 
Halik, ME. var. Halelt Obs., wholly. 
I£a‘like:ld. north, dial, [f, kali. Holt + 
Keld, a. Norse kelda spring, well.] A holy well. 

Atkinson Moorland Par. 132 The pins cast into the 
halikeld. 

Hali'metry. [f. Gr. dX?, dXt- salt + -/.teTpi'a 
nieasiiiement.] The ineasiirement of the amount of 
saline matter in a solution. Plence Halime'tric a., 
relating to halimetry. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). 
HalSnofcfe, var. of Hallmote. 

Halimous (hredimos), a. [f. Gr. dXt/tos of or 
belonging to the sea (f. dXs sea) + -ODS.J 
1834 in Maync Expos. Le.x. 1886 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Hali- 
mous . . of, or belonging to, the sea ; marine ; maritime. 
Also, .of, or belonging to salt ; saline ; salt. 

Haliug (hfi-liq), M sb. [f. Hale v.'^ + -ing ^ ] 
The action of the verb Hale ; dragging, hauling. 

c i\^aPromp. Paru. 223/r Halynge, or drawynge, iractus. 
1384 FcnanR Def. Miiiisiers{s^']) \x By haling and pulling 
of sentences. 1641 Milton Cli. Govt. 11. id. (rSst) rsg The 
beggarly help of halings and amercements. 1791 R. MvLNn 
Rep. Thames ^ Isis 27 Cutting down the Trees which 
annoy the halelng of Boats. 

To. atb ib., as haling-path, -way. 
fjzt Land Gnz No. 6447/7 For Towing or Haleing-Paths. 
1784 Mht. IVeigktoii Drainage Award 10 A haleing way, 
or towing path, along the east side of the said canal. 

t Ha'llXiitre. Obs. [ad. mod.L. halinitrim, f. 
aXf salt + virpov nitre ] A name for saltpetre. 

i6d 8 TorscLL Serpents (1638) 741 If tlie fat of a Lizard is 
mixed with Wheat-meal, Halinitie, and Cumin it maketh 
Hens very fat. 167a T. Venn Cow// Cw/wc;- viii. 10 Arti- 
ficial SaU-Peter, Sal Nihe, or Halinitre. 

Ha'liuotiS, d. [f. Gr. dXtj/os made of or from 
salt + -ous.] Containing 01 consisting of saltj 
saline. {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 
t Halio'graphy, Obs. [f. Gr. d\j, dxi- sea 
-h -ypa^ia, writing!] A description of the sea 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). So f Halio'graplier, 
a describe! of the sea (Bailey vol. 11 . 1727). 

II Haliotis (haeliid‘‘‘tis). Zool. [f. Gr. aXy, dXt- 
sea -b o 5 y, in- the eai ; so called from their resem- 
blance to the human ear.] A genus of univalve 
shells, the Ear-shells, the tropical species of which 
are an important source of mother-of-pearl. One 
species is found as far noith as Guernsey. 

1732 Sir J. Hill Hisi. Anim. ii 3 (Jod.)_The great ear 
shall : the haliotis, with an even edge, and with seven holes. 
1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 200 Cattle, sidns, timber, coal, seaweed, 
and haliotis, are plentiful enough. 

Hence HaJio’toid a., akin to the Ear-shell. 

1854 in Webster. 

t Halit. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L, breath.] 

Exhalation, perfume. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou’s JDisp, 377 Their gratious halit. 

Halite (hae-loit). Min. [ad. mod.L. /taltles 
(Glocker, i^ 7 )j f- Gr. S\s salt.] Rock salt. 

t868 Dana Mpi. iw Halite, common salt. 1879 Eitcycl. 
Brit. X. 228/2 Halite or Rock-salt (chloiide of sodium) is 
more widely diffused than was formerly supposed. 

Halithere (h£E'li})i-''j). [ad. mod.L. Ilalithe- 
rium, f. Gr. &Ks, dXi- sea + beast.] An 

animal of the genus Halitherium of extinct Sirenia. 

iMo Dawkins Early Man iv. 80 Hallthere, so closely 
allied to_ the manatee of Africa and Araeilca. 

Halituous (hali ti«3s), a. [f. L. halitus ; see 
next.] Of the nature of breath or vapour ; vapor- 
ous ; charged with or characterized by vapour. 

1616 J. BuLLOKAR.S«,f, Expos., Hahiimts, vaporous, thin, 
moist, which may be voided out by the pores. 1684 
_tr. Bouefs Merc. Compit. xviti. 620 An halituous Poyson 
is sent from the Antimony. 1737 Walker in Phil, Trans. 
L. 130 The blueish tincture, which it received from this 
halituous body. i886_ Syd. Soc. Le.x. , Halituovs heat, heat 
of the body accompanied by a slight moisture on the skin. 
//. skiit, a skin covered with slight moisture. 

Hence Halituo'sity, vaporous quality. 

1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Extemp. 412 Wedelius saith it 
[the tincture].. concentres the Halituosity..of the Serum. 

I! Halitus (hiediliSs). [L. halitus breath, f. 
hedan to breathe.] A vapour, exhalation. 

1661 Evelyn Pwnifugium Misc. Writ i. (1805) 227 The 
same dangerous halitus of char-cole. 1673 — Terra (1729) 
14 Evaporating the malignant Halitus's and impurities of 
the imprisoned Air, VV. Borlase Nat. Hisi. Cornwall 

23 The faintings which seize the workmen, are owing . . to 
. . the heat. _not to a sulphureous or mineral halitus. 187s .T. 
Hayden Dis. Heart 9 If the pericardium be laid open, .its 
serous surface will he found moistened . . by a fine halitus. 
Hallwei, -wey, var. of Halewei, Obs, 
Haliwerfolk (htediwsifomk). Ohs. exc. Hist. 
Forms: 1-2 lia 3 iweTe(e)folc, 2 -werefolfc, 3-4 


-warfolo, -folk, 4-5, 9 {Hisi.) -werfolk, -folc, fi 
-waresfolc, -ueresfolch, 8 -wor-folk, 9 haly- 
werfolc. Also, coiraptly, 4 (h^aliwarcfolk, 7- 
haly-, holy-, -wark-, -work-, -folk. [OE. *hahg- 
weresfolc, people of the holy man or saint (cf. 
Bteda iv. xxvii. hone halgan wer...Cu])byrhl) ] The 
folk of the holy man or saint (Cuthbeit) ; those 
who held their lands by the service of defending 
the body, relics, and territory of St. Cuthbert ; also 
the connty of Durham wherein they dwelt. 

Called in Life of St. Cuthbert, C1430 (Surtees) 4608 ‘Cuth- 
beit folk 7517 ‘ be saint pople 
1099-1126 ChaHer in Fmchaie (Surtee5)_2o Rannulfus . . 
omnibus homiiiibus suis, Fiancis et Anglis, de Haliweres- 
folc, salutem. !i2.. Charter in Nemmtnstcr Cartulary 
(Surtees) 133 Uiiam bovatam ten® in Cunsdine, qum est in 
Haliwerefolc. £1303 Reg. Pal. Dmiehu. (Rolls) III. 39 
Antiquiores totius Haliivaifolk’ et Northumbri®. 1430 
Fcodaritmt Prioratus Dunelni. (Surtees) ( passim), Hali- 
weifolc, Hali waresfolc, Haliueresfolth. 1816 Surtees Hist, 
Durham I xxxiii. The tenants of St. Cuthbeit, who pleaded 
their privilege of Halyweifolc. 1892 Boyle County of Dur- 
ham 74 The tenants, .on several occasions claimed that they 
were Haliwerfolk, the folk or men of the holy man {wcr). 
IJIn some 14th c. dociimeuts (after wer was 
obsolete), misunderstood and corrupted as haly- 
'wark-folh, i. e. people who had the holy wo-) k of 
defending the body etc. of St. Cuthbert. 

1311 Reg. Pal. Dunehn. (Rolls) I. 8 A senioribus de AH- 
warkfolk’ et Noithumbii®. 1316 Rot. Part 9 Edw. II, 
No. 8 Ibid. IV. 137 In libertate episcopi Dunohnensis de 
Haliwarcfolks. 1610 Holland Camden's Bnt. i. 736 They 
pleaded, that they were Haliweike folkes, and held their 
lands to defend the Coips of Saint Cuthbert. 1627 Steed 
England (1666) P b, Whose charge, .was to keep and defend 
the corps of S. Cuthbeit their great adored Saint, and 
therefore they termed themselves. The holy work folks. 
1846 Brockeit's AC C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 207 The Halywerc/olk 
or holy work people. 

Halk, obs. Sc. form of Hawk. 
tHalke. Obs. [Only in ME. ; peih. a dim. of 
OE. ^halh, hcalh, comer: see Hale sb. ] A 
coiner, lecess, hiding-place. 

a 1300 K. Horn 1119 He lokede in eche halke Ne sea he 
noivhar waike A^ulf his felawe. 1340 Ayesib. 210 Bide pine 
under of heuene ine halke. c 1383 Chaucer A. C W. jjBo 
Lucretia, In he comyth in to a piiue halk. c 1491 Chast. 
Goddes Chyld. 93 O thou edder . . tornynge hyder and ihyder 
by a thousande holettes and halkes. [1398 Speght Chanced s 
I rks. Rdr. to Chaucer (R.!, Where hast thou dwelt good 
Geffrey al this while ?. .In baulks, and herne, God wot, and 
in exile.) 

Halket (hm-lkct). The large grey seal, Halt- 
chocrus grp'phus. {Cent. Dili.) 

Halkri(o)k, -krig, -krike, var. Halecret. 
Hall (h§l), sb. Forms : i- hall, i heall, heal, 
3-7 halle, (4 alle), 4-7 hal, battle, ,5 (hale, 
awle), 5-6 hawl^l^e, 6 haull, Sc. 5 hawe, 8- 
Ha’. [Com. Teut. : OE. heall stR f. = OS., 
OHG. halla (MLG., MDu., MHG. halle, Du. hal), 
ON. hgll, hall- (Sw. Judl, Da. hal) OTeut. 
*-halld- :—*halnd-, deriv. of ablaut series hel-, hal-, 
hul- to cover, conceal.] 

fl. A large place covered by a roof; in early 
times applied to any spacious roofed place, without 
or witli subordinate chambers attached ; a temple, 
palace, court, royal residence. Obs. in gen. sense. 

Beowulf {Z.) 89 He dogoia ge-bwam dream gehyrde 
hludne in healle. «it7S Coil. Horn, 231 pat se hlaford into 
bar halle come, c 1203 Lay. 28033 pa posies . . pn heolden 
up pa halle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 540 He wende & Ini 
withoute toun, atte kinges halle. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 
8098 Loverd ! better es a day lasiand In bi halles pan a 
thowsand. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) v, 15 pai make pittes 
in pe erthe all aboute pe hall. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 32 The virgyne, wych slant. . In the hey weye, venus 
halle by. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 75 Trywmphale 
hall, hie tour royall Of Godis celsitud. 1606 Holland 
Suetan, 211 Being once Emperour did set up also in his Haule 
(or Court yard) the Lineall processe and race of his house. 
fig. 971 BlitkL Hosn. xiv. 163 Seo heall p®s Halgan Gastes. 
1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 148 Whicbe hathe dwelled in 
the halle of the maydens wombe. c 1460 Tmvnelcy Myst. 
33 Doufe, hyrd fulle blht, fayie myght the hefalle 1 . . Fulle 
Welle I it wist thou wold com to thi halle. 1868 Tennyson Lu- 
cretius 136 Stairs That climb into the windy balls of heaven. 

2 . The large public room in a mansion, palace, 
etc., used for receptions, banquets, etc., which till 
nearly 1600 greatly surpassed in size and import- 
ance the private rooms or ‘bowers’ (see Bowee sb)- 
2) ; a large or stately room in a house. In hall, 
was often rhetorically contrasted with in the field. 
Savants' hall', the common room in a mansion 
or large house in which the servants dine. 

c 1200, etc._ [see Bower sbP a], a 1223 Leg. Hath. 1470 
In halle & i bure. c 1323 Poem Times Eaw. IT 252 in 
PoL Songs (Camden) 334 And nu ben theih liouns in halle, 
and hares in the feld. 14. . Norn, in Wr.-Wuleker 723/7 Hoc 
atrium, a hawlle. c 1450 Bk. Curiasye 3S8 in Bnbees Bk. 
311 In halle make fyre at yche a mele. 1300-zo Dunbar 
Poems Ixvi, 23 The honourable vse is all ago, In hall and 
hour, in burgh and plnne. 1530 Palsgr, 228/2 Halle in a 
house, snlle, a 1333 Ld. Bdrnees Huou cxi, 383 The ryclie 
chambers that were on the syde of the hall, 1586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 78 When hy a part we understand 
the whole, as to say.. a hall for a house. 166a J. Davies 
tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 16 The Hall for Audience is 
on the right hand of the Court. 1717 Frezier Voy. S. 
Sea 261 The first Room is a large Hall, about 19 Foot 


Broad, and between 30 and 40 in Length. 1727-31 
Chambers Cycl. s.v , The hall . . in the houses of mimsteis 
of state, public magistrates, &c., is that wherein they dis- 
patch business and give audience. 1834 IV. Ind. bketch 
Bk. I. 152 One [compartment] occupying nearly half the 
area, which was designated ‘ the hall and appiopiiated to 
the ordinary daily puiposes of drawing and dining-ioom. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xvi, To quarrel in the seivants’ 
hall while waiting for their masteis and mistresses. 1874 
T?A.v.iiEKGotk. Archii. i. iii. 89 Part of the great Norman hall 
remains, now converted into the servants’ hall. 

B. transf. The company assembled in a ball. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron Troy i. v, At her coniynge ghddetb 

all the halle. 

3 . The lesidence of a teiriloiial propiietor, a 
baronial or .squire’s ‘ ball’. 

(In eiirly use, not separable fiom i.) 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, lx. 23 Se hmlend com In-to pas 
eaklres halle. C1400 Desir. Troy 8683 Within houses & 
hallis hard was peie chere. 14. . Meir. Vac. in Wr.-Wuleker 
625/19 Qnactnm, halle, howse. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. it. 
i 189 But Kate, the prettiest Kate in Cln istendome, Kate of 
Kate-hall. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. in. 235 In town she 
dwelt ; — foi saken stood the Hatl._ 1832 Macaulay A rmada 
60 The warlike errand, roused in many an ancient hall the 
gallant squires of Kent. 1864 Tzx'S'isox Aylmer's Field 36 
Aylmer followed Aylmer at the Hall, And Aveiill Averill 
at the Rectory Thrice over ; so that Rectory and Hall, 
Bound in an inimenioiial intimacy, Weie open to each other. 

4 . A term applied, esp. in the English universities, 
to a building or buildings set apart for the resi- 
dence or instiuction of students, and, by bans- 
ference, to the body of students occupying it. 

a. Originally applied at Oxford and Cambiidge 
to all residences of students, including the Colleges 
when these came to be founded. Now only Hist., 
arch., ox poetic for ‘academic buildings’. 

At Cambridge this use survived till modern times, when 
some of the smaller colleges, though corporations, were still 
called halls ; the older designation survives, for distinction’s 
sake, in the name of Trinity Hall. 

[1379 Patent Roll Rich. II, i. 32 (New Coll. Oxon.) 
Custos et scholares collegii, doraus, sive aul® prsdicti ] 
C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 83 Poure cleHces two That 
dwelten in this halle of which I seye. 1474 in Wood City of 
Oxford ( 0 . H S ) 1 . 126 Tenementum magistri et scholarium 
Collegii vulgaiiter nuncupati University Halle. ? 13. . Ibid. 
I. s8o Gardinum quod perilnet ad Collegium de Queen Hall. 
1847 Tennyson Princess Prol. 140 Pretty were the sight If 
our old halls could change their sex, and flaunt With prudes 
foi proctors, dowagers for deans, And sweet girl-graduates 
in their golden hair. 1886 tr. Statutes M Trinity Hall in 
Wilhs & Clark Cambridge Intrqd. 17 'The house [domiisj 
which the aforesaid college shall inhabit, shall be named the 
Hall [arda] of the Holy 'Trinity of Norwich. 

b. After the institution of the colleges, applied 
specifically to those buildings and societies which, 
unlike the colleges, were governed by a head only 
(and not hy head and fellows), and whose property 
was held in trust for them, they not being bodies 
corporate. (Cf, College 4.) 

The ‘ Halls’ were originally very numerous, hut in Queen 
Elizabeth's time only eight remained in Oxfoid, and they 
are now almost extinct. 

1335-6 id 27 Hen. VII I, c. 42 § I Provostshippes, Maister- 
sbippes, Halles, Hostelles. 1368 GRArTON Chron. II. 950 
In Oxford, .he founded also Magdaleyn Hall. i6_ii Florio, 
Alldggio ,, also a skollers house, as the halls in Oxford, 
that haue no lands, but all liue of themselues. 16S3 Wood 
Life 18 May ( 0 . H. S.) III. 47 A Master of eveiy College and 
Hall to have procuratoriall power during the duke of Yoik’s 
being at Oxon. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 699 In colleges and 
halls, in ancient days, When learning, virtue, piety and truth 
Were precious. 1877 Statutes ofUniv. Oxf. Commissioners 
(1882) 215 A Statute for the Union of Balliol College and 
New Inn Hall. 1896 Kelly's Oxford Directory 91 The halls 
are governed by the Statuia Anlnlaria, a code of regula- 
tions originally formed by the University, and since amended 
by Convocation. Ibid, 92 The four Dyke Scholarships 
formerly belonging to this hall [St. Mary] have now been 
suppressed. 

C. In recent times applied to buildings in 
University towns, established, whether by the Uni- 
versities or not, for the use of students in the higher 
learning, sometimes enjoying the privileges of the 
University and sometimes not: e.g, at Oxford, 
private halls for the residence of undergraduate 
members of the University, under the charge of a 
member of Convocation; theological halls (e.g, 
Wycliffe Hall), halls for women students (e.g. 
Someiville Hall, Lady Margaiet Hall). 

For the last two classes the name ‘college’ has also been 
assumed : see College 4 e. _ 

Divinity Hall, the name applied to the theological depart- 
ment of the Scottish Universities, and to the theological 
colleges of the Nonconformist churches. 

1879 Minutes of Comviiitee of Assoc, for Education of 
Women zi June, The Scholaiship to be called the Mary 
Somerville Scholarship tenable at Somerville Hall for 3 
years. 1879 Times 23 June, Other exhibitions and scholar- 
ships have been and will be awarded by the Lady Margaret 
and Somerville Halls. i88z Addenda to Statutes {OsHord) 
879 § 1 Of the granting of Licenses to open private Halls. 
Ibid. § 6 Of the Conditions upon which a Private Hall may 
become a Public Hall of the University. 1896 Kelly's 
Oxford Directory's, To opena suitable building as aprivate 
hafl for the reception and tuition of matriculated students 
who shall be admissible to degrees, .the proprietor of such 
hall is to bear the title of ‘ Licensed Master ’. 

d. In American colleges : A room or building 
appropriated to tlie meetings of a literary or other 
society ; also the society itself. 
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HALL-HOtrSE. 


i888_J. A. PoRTKR in Cent. Mag-. Sep. 751 The twin literary 
societies, _ or ‘halls ’, generally secret, and always intense in 
mutual rivalry, which have been institutions at every leading 
college in _ the land. Ibid ^ Oliver Ellsworth, afterward 
Chief- Justice. .founded piio Hall at Princeton, and a few 
years later, in 1769, Whig Hall arose at the same college. 

5 . In English colleges, etc. : The large room in 
which the members and students dine in common. 

1577 in Willis & CXaxV. Catnbridge (1886) III. 371 The 
Comedie played publiklie in the hawlle at Christmas. 1683 
Wood L^e 19 May, They went into the hall [of Queen’s 
Coll. O-xford], and viewed the pictures of King Charles I 
and his queen. 1833 C. Bede Verdant Green vi, That he 
might make his first appearance in Hall with proper eclat. 
1877 Blackmore Cripps xix. (1895) iii Will you dine in 
hall with me? Mod. Conceit in Balliol Hall. 

b. iransf. The dinner in a college hall. 

1839 Hughes Tom Broimi. at 0.xf. i, You ought to dine In 
hall perhaps four days a week. Hall Is at five o’clock. 
a 1890 R. F. Burton mLi/e (1893) I. 74 The time for ‘ Hall 
that is to say for college dinner, was five p.m. 

6. A house or building belonging to a guild or 
fraternity of merchants or tradesmen. 

At these places the business of the respective guilds was 
transacted ; and in some instances they served as the 
market-houses for the sale of the goods of the associated 
members; as Apothecariel Hall, Haberdashers' Hall, 
Merchant Tailors’ Hall, Saddlers' Hall, etc. etc. in 
London. See also cloth-hall (Cloth 19), Common hall, 
Guild-hall, etc. 

c 1302 [see Common hall 1]. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 370 To 
sitten in a yeldehalle on a deys. 1348 Hall Chron , Hen. 
VI, 1^0 The Mayre . . ordeyned, that all Wardeins of 
misteries, should assemble their felowship in their particular 
hawles. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dozury v. i. And 
therefore use a conscience (tho‘ it be Forbidden in our Hall 
towards other men). 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 233 Examine 
the truth of it at Stationers Hall. 1708 New Vieiu Loud. 
593 An Alphabetical Account of Companies and their Halls. 
1869 Arundell London Liv. Comp. 187 The custom of 
possessing magnificent halls had not.. become general. 

7 . A large room or building for the transaction 
of public business, the holding of courts of justice, 
or any public assemblies, meetings, or entertain- 
ments. (See also Music-hall, Town-h.\.ll, etc.) 

1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 390 The tour he made of Londone, 
Wyflam jjys proute kyng. And muche halle of Londone, fiat 
so muche was ^oru all thyng. 2382 Wyclif Matt, xxvii. 27 
Thanne kni3tis of the president takynge Jhesu in the mote 
halle. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 237 The king and the 
Erie went hand in hand to the great Hall of the Towne. 
1732 Lediard Sethos II. ix. 334 'They desir’d the ambassa- 
dors to go out of the hall. 1802 M. Cutler in Li/e, etc. 
(1888) II. 7g The House [Congress] . . adjourned . . For the 
purpose of giving opportunity to workmen to fix some venti- 
iatois, which were greatly wanted in the Hall. 1826 H. N. 
Coleridge West Indies 193 The Court House, .contains a 
hall on the ground floor for the Assembly. iSfiy Dickens 
Lett. 16 Dec. (1880) II. 318 , 1 have to go to the hall to try 
an enlarged background. 

t b. Tht Hall, Westminster Hall, formerly the 
seat of the High Court of Justice in England ; 
hence, the administration of justice. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron , Hen. VI, 183 b. To Westmynster, and 
there set in the hawle, with the scepter royall in his hand, 
1612 Sh AKS. Hen. VIII, 11. i. 2 Whether away so fast ? . Eu'n 
to the Hall, to heaie what shall become Of the great Duke 
of Buckingham. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat, u. 21S 'To Viitue's 
work provoke the tardy Plall. 

t c. A formal assembly held by the sovereign, 
or by the mayor or principal municipal officer of a 
town; usually in phr. lo keep hall, call a hall. 
Obs. (See also Common hall.) 

1331-2 Edw. VI Jrnl. 7_Jan. in Lit. Rem, (Roxb.) IT. 
388 , 1 went to Detford to dine there, and brake up the halle. 
1368 Grafton Chron, (1809) II. 326 [Christmas] kept at 
Greenewiche with open nous-hold, and franke resorte to the 
Court (which is called keping of the Hall). C1663 Mrs. 
Hutchinson Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1848) 162 Whereupon 
a hall was called, and the danger of the place declared to 
the whole town. 1684 Land. Gaz, No. 1936/4 The next 
the Mayor called a Hall, and. .swore all the Aldermen. 

8. The entrance-room or vestibule of a house ; 
hence, the lobby or entrance passage. 

(The entrance-room was formerly often one of the principal 
sitting-rooms, of which many examples still remain in old 
country houses.) 

1663 Gehbier Counsel 10 The Hall of a private-house, 
serving for the most part but for a Passage. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux' Strat. 1. i. The Company . . has stood ip 
the Hall this Hour, and no Body to shew them to their 
Chambers. 1790 J. B. Moreton W. hid. Isl. 24 Do not 
keep loitering about the hall or piazza. 1848 Thackpray 
Dinner at Timmins’s iii, Fitz tumbled over the basket., 
which stood in the hall. 1897 bl. Hamilton McLeod 0/ 
Camerons 259 "They were still standing in the hall of the hotel. 

J- 9 . A space in a garden or grove enclosed by 
trees or hedges. Obs. 

1712 T. James tr. Le Blond's Card. 19 Groves . . Close-Walks, 
Galleries, and Halls of Verdure. Ibid. _ 49 You should 
always . . make something Noble in the Middle of a Wood, 
as a Hall of Horse-Chesnuts, a Water-woik . . or the like. 

flO. ^HallinU. Obs. 

184s Parker Gloss. Archil, (ed. 4) 1 . 197 They [the walls] 
were also sometimes hung with tapestry or carpeting, and 
a set of hangings of this kind was occasionally called a 
Hall or Hally ng. 

11 . In allusive phrases : Bachelor's hall, an 
establishment presided over by an unmarried man, 
or a man in the absence of his wife, f Cuipiirse 
hall, t Ruffian's hall, a place where cutpurses or 
ruffians congregate, or exercise their pursuits. 
Liberty hall, a place where one may do as one likes. 
VoL. V, 


1613 Tomkis a Ibumassar m. vii, ’Tis the cunningst nimmer 
Of the whole Company of Cut-purse-Hall. 1632 Massinger 
City Madam i. ii. My gate ruffian’s hall ! What insolence 
is this? 1773 Goi.dsm. Stoops to Cong. ii. (Globe) 652/1 
This is Liberty-hall, gentlemen. You may do Just as you 
please, 184a Dickens 04 / C.Skop i, I’ll have my Bachelor's 
Hall at the counting-house. 1844 — Mart. Chuz, xi, 
'Bachelor’s Hall, you know, cousin’, said Mr. Jonas. 1883 
C. F. Holder Marvels A nim. Life 226 Captain Sol, who 
was a widower, and kept bachelor's hall, so to speak. 

i' 12 . A hall! a hall I a cry or exclamation to 
clear the way or make sufficient room in a crowd, 
esp. for a dance; also to call people together to a 
ceremony or entertainment, or to summon servants. 

1392 Shaks._jPi>w. ^ ful. i. V. 28 A Hall Hall, giue roome, 
and foote it Girles, 1599 Chapman Hum. dayes Myrih Plays 
1873 1 . 103 A hall, a hall, the pageant of the Bulterie. 1623 
Middleton Entertainment at Wks. (Bullen) 

VII. 373 A hall ! a hall ! below, stand clear. 1689 S. Sewall 
Diary 19 Mar. (1878) I. 249 When the people cry'd, a Hall, 
a Hall, the Aldermen came up two by two, the blace carried 
before them. 1808 Scott Marm, v. xvii. Lords to the 
dance,— a hall 1 a hall ! 

13 . aitrib. and Comb., as hall-hible, -board, -book, 
-ceiling, -chair, -chimney, -cleaner, -clock, -feast, 
-floor, -hearth, -keeper, -lamp, -man, -pillar, -porter, 
-table, etc. ; hall-like adj. ; also hall day = Court- 
day I ; hall-disputation, hall-exercise, a dispu- 
tation in a college hall ; hall-full, as many as a 
hall will hold; + hall-reader, one who read the 
Bible or other book in the college hall ; f hall- 
spoon, a spoon made of hall-marked silver. Also 
Hall-house, -mark, etc. 

1672 Acc. Christ's ColL In Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(1886) III. 368 The *Hall-Bible is bound in 1672. x'jB6, 
1823 Ha* bible [see Ha’J. 1746 M. Hughes yrnl. Late 
Rebellion Back of Title, Entered in the *Hall-Book of the 
Company of Stationers. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe iv. 23 
The half-clock . . points at nine. 1583 Higins tr. /unius' 
Nontenclaior yjx Dies fastus.. An *hall day; a court day: 
a day of pleading, as in terme time at Westminster hall, &c. 
1700 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1837) IV. 642 A private verdict 
was given, and will be affirmed the next hall day in court. 
1460 Lybeatis Disc, 1765 Amydde the *halle flore. 1883 
Black Shandon Bells xxviii, A *hall-full of men smoking 
pipes. 1703 Hearne Collect. 12 Nov., A *Hall Keeper for 
Blackwell Hall. 1834 iv. Ind. Sketch Bk. I. 133 A common 
*hall lamp was suspended from one of the centre beams. 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge III, 369 The desk which 
was used by the *Hall-Reader. 16M Land. Gaz. No. 2339/4, 
13 Spoons, 4 being *Hall Spopns gilt. 1682 Mrs. Behn City 
Heiress 32 Being drunk, and falling asleep under the ^Hall- 
table. 1808 Scott Mamt. yi. Jntrod. 52 The huge hall- 
table's oaken face, Scrubb'd till it shone. 

Hall, obs. form of Haul. 

Hallabaloo : earlier form of Hullabaloo. 
HaUachore, Hallalcor : see Halalcor. 
t Hallage (hg-ledg), Obs. Also 7 halledge. 
[.a. F. hallage (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. halle 
market-hall -t- -age.] A fee or toll paid for goods 
sold in a mercantile hall or market ; see quot. 1607. 

1607 Cowell Inierpr., Hallage is a fee due for cloths 
brought for sale to Blackwell hal in London. 1648 in Picton 
L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 181 Paid for townes customes 
and hallage iij*’. 1664 Ibid, 298 Goods distieyned for ante 
towns customeof Halledge. Act of Common-CouMil, 

London B j a. All sorts of Broad .. Cloths . . brought unto, 
pitched, and harboured in Blackwell-Hall. there to remain 
till, - the Duties of Hallage herein after-mentioned also [be] 
paid. 1720 STWre. Sloiu’ s Sum. II, v. 181/1. 

t Hallalloo*, sb. ? Obs. [Extended form of 
Halloo. Cf. also Hullabaloo.] Shouting, 
loud and excited vociferation. 

1730 Fielding Tom Thumbs, v, Would I had he.ard..The 
hallalloo of fire in every street [ *749 — Tom fanes iv. viii, 
So roared forth the Somersetshire mob an hallaloo. 

Kalian (hse'lan). Sc. and north, dial. Also 6-8 
halland, 8 ballon, 8-9 hallen. [perh. deiivative 
or dim. of Hall.] A partition wall in a cottage ; 
particularly, that between the door and tlie fire- 
place, wliich shelters the room from the draught 
of the door ; also the inside porcli formed by this 
partition. 

1490-91 MS. Hostill. Roll, Durh., Pro dalbura murorum, 
gabellorum, hallandorum, per xiv dies. 1500-20, etc. [see 
Hallan-shaklr], 1728 Ramsay Fables, Monk ij hliller's 
Wife *49 Hab got a kent, stood by the hallan. <*1774 
Fergusson Farmer's Ingle, When he out o’er the halland 
flings his een, 1829 Hogg in Blackw. Ma^. XXVI. 48 The 
family being at prayers when she went.. she stood still 
behind the hallan. 

b. Comb,, as hallan-end, -pin, -post, -side. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Skeph. ni, ii, A foundling that was 
laid Down at your hallon-side ae morn in May. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Hallen-pin, a pin fixed upon the 
hallen for the purpose of banging up coats, hats, etc. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 55 John and Ran weie hid at the back 
of the hallan end. 

Ka'Uan-shaiker. Sc. A beggar who stands 
shaking the hallan ; a vagabond, sturdy beggar. 

1300-20 Dunb\r Poe^ns xiv. 37 Sic knavis and crakk.iris. . 
Sic halland schekkaiis. 011605 Polwart Fly ting w. Mont- 
gomerie 758 Land lowper, light skowper . . Halland_ shaker, 
draught raiker. 1785 fml.fr. Lmtd. 4 (Jam.) Staakin about 
like a hallen-shaker. 1816 Scott Aniiq, iv, I and a wheen 
hallenshakers like mysell. 

Hallbard, obs. form of Halberd. 
Hall-door. a. The door of a hall or mansion, 
b. The door leading into the hall or entrance-room 
of a house ; the front door. 


rxao3 Lav. 30153 Wi ?5 uten his halle dure. C1410 Sir 
Cleges 287 The vsscher at the hall dore was VVjth a stafle 
stondynge. 1568 Grafton Chton. II. 73 Fyndyng the 
Hall dore of the Palace of Caunterhury shut against them, 
they went to an inwarde backe dore. 1791 Mrs Radcliffe 
Rom. Fotest vi. Several times she went to the hall-door in 
order to look_ into the forest. 1808 Scott Marm, v. xii. 
(Lochinvarfn), They reached the hall door and the charger 
stood near, C. Bronte J. Eyte \i, The hall-door, 

which was half of glass, stood open. 

Halle, obs. form of Hale sb.‘\ a. and v. 
Hallecret; see Halecbet. 

II Halleflinta (helelli'nta). Mn. [Svv. = hoin- 
stone, f. hail flat rock -I - flinta hornstone, flint ] A 
name given to a very fine-grained variety of gneiss, 
generally free fiom mica, and resembling felsite. 

1878 Lavsrlnce tr. Cotta’s Rocks Class. 213 Felsite has 
also received the names of petrosilex, and in Scandinavia 
halle-flinta. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xii. 214 Those 
varieties termed halleflinte and hornstone having a peculiar 
flinty aspect. x88o Academy 20 Nov. 370 The Chinese 
Rocks are allied to halleflinta. 

Hence Halleitlntold a., of or like halleflinta. 

1888 Blake in Q. ftnil, Geol, Soc. XLIV. 280 Some more 
halleflintoid rock (well shown in a quarry by the roadside). 

II Hallel (hffil^'l, hcedel). [Heb. Wn hallil, inf, 
and imper. ‘praise, celebrate’, avb. inthePiel con- 
jugation, with which Ps. cxiii begins.] A hymn of 
praise, consisting of Psalms cxiii to cxviii inclusive, 
sung at the four great Jewish feasts. Also atlrib. 

Great hallel, a hymn of praise consisting of Psalm cxxwi, 
and, according to some, of part of Psalm cxxxv, sung on 
occasions of great joy. 

1702 Echard keel. Hist. (1710) 190 Aller this they 
proceeded to sing the hymn, or rather to finish the Hallel, 
which in all consisted of six Eucharistical psalms, beginning 
at the 113**' and concluding with the iiS'L 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Land. 209 That Last Supper., with its 
simple Hallel-Hymn. 1877 C. Gcikie Christ Iv. (1879) 662 
At the Feast of 'Tabernacles, the great Hallel was daily sung 
in their processions. 

Halleltijall, -iah. (hEelflw-ya), int. and sb.T- 
Also 6 halleluya, 6-7 ballelxiia(b, 7 halalniab. 
[a. Heb. m’j'in hallSlu-yah ‘praise (ye) Jah 
(=Jehovah)’; the verb is the impel, plural of 
bbn : see prec.] The exclamation ‘ Praise (ye) the 
Lord (Jah, or Jehovah)’, which occurs in many 
psalms and anthems ; hence, a song of praise to 
God ; = Alleluia int. and sb.'^ 

^535 Coveudale Ps. cvji]. {heading) Halleluya. Ibid. 4S 
Let all people saye : Amen, Amen. Halleluya. 2537 N. 'T. 
(Genev.) Rev. xix. i, I heard the voyce of muche people in 
heauen saying, Halleluiah. 2625 Sandfrson Serm. 1. 113 
The abridgement is short, which some have made of the 
whole book of Psalms but into two words, hosannah, and 
hallelujah, 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 634 And the Empyrean 
rung \Vith Halleluiahs. 2738 Wesley Hymn, ‘Lift up 
your Heath’ iv, Their Hallelujahs loud and sweet VVitn 
out Hosannas join. 1818 Scott Hri. Midi, ii, That the 
psalms they now heard must be exchanged in the space of 
two brief days for eternal hallelujahs or eternal lamentations. 

b. = Hallelujah-chorus. 

1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 646 He [Handel] has written, 
other Hallelujahs or Allelujahs. 

c. atlrib. and Comb., as hallelujah. - band, 
-victory (see quots.) ; hallelujah-ohorus, a musi- 
cal composition based upon the word ‘ hallelujah ’ ; 
hallelujah.-Iass, a popular name for a female 
member of the Salvation Army. 

(2 2763 Byrom Genii, Temple (R.) Tune the hallelujah 
song anew. 2872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl, Terms, Hallelujah 
Banii, axet of Protestant dissenters. 2880 Grove D/t/.ilA/r. 
I. 646 The Hallelujah Chorus in the Messiah is known to 
everyone. iiSq'R'e.o'DKL.i.Fact,Fancy^Fable "igj Hallelujah 
Victory, That gained by newly converted Bretons, led by 
Germanus, Bishop of Auxerre, 10429. They went into battle 
shouting ‘ Hallelujah 1 ’ 

Hallelu’jah, sbi^ [Taken as the same word as 
prec. : but of uncertain origin.] = Alleluia J^. 2 , 
the wood-sorrel. Prior Plaut-n. 1863. 
Halleliija'fcio, -iatic (h® Uli/yss lik), a. Of 
or pertaining to the Hallelujah; = Alleluiatiu. 

a 1818 Christian Aniig. 11 . 119 (T.) Called halleluiatick 
psalms. 1888 D. R. Thomas Hist. St. Asaph 7 This engage- 
ment, which has been handed down as ‘The Halleluiatic 
Victory ’. 

f Hallelu'joufl, -u-ioUB, a. Obs. =prec. 

1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 46 Thus when thy awfull 
presence shall draw near These Hallalujous Courts. 
Haller, obs. form of Hellek, a coin. 

Hallew, obs, form of Halloo v. 

Halleyr, obs. form of Halyaed. 

Hall-llO'ase. Obs. exc. local. 

+ 1 . A house or edifice that is a ball. Obs. 

1467 Ord. Worcester xii. in Eng, Gilds 393 Cjtezen or 
straunger that hyreth eny charabour in that seide halle 
house [the Guild-hall], 

2 . The principal living-room in a farm-house. 

2564 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 80 The testament was 

maid in his haull house, upon a holloday. 2375-6 Ibid, 268 
The said Thomas was soore sjke, lyinge in his hall house. 
1309 Acc.-Bk, in A ntiguary'XiChll. 242 In thehawle house. 

3 . The farm-house, as distinguished from the 
cottages on the farm. 

2603 Owen Pembroktsh. (1891) 292 And then was the old 
tenant at Mydsomer to remove out of the hall house. 

4 . (Sc, hd house) A manor-house; =HALt 3. 
1702 tond. Gaz. No. 3826/4 At Latimers in Bucks, is a 

y 
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fail large Hall-hou?e fit for a Person of Quality. 171a 
Addison Sped. No 517 p 2 Captain Sentry, my master's 
nephew, has taken possession of the hall-house, and the 
whole estate. 1814 Scott Wav, x, Sajfing ‘ there were mair 
fules in the laird’s ha' house than Davie Gellatley ’. 

Halli, var. Halely Ohs., wholly. 

Halliard : see Halyard, 

Halliballoo : see Hullabaloo. 

Hallibut, Hallidome : see Halt-. 

*t' Hallier * , Ohs. Also 4 halyer. [f. Hale 
zt.i, peril, after an OF. halier, hallier: cf.sawj'er.] 

1 . One who hales or hauls ; a hauler. 

1479 O^. Mayor Bristol in Eng, Gilds egii Ne soffir not 
the halyeis to hale it all awey.' 1644 Prynne & Walker 
Funned Trial 44 Cannons might with ease have been 
easily drawne off, being downe the hill, and many Halliers 
horses ready at hand for that service. 

2 . Eailier form of Halyard, q v, 

3 . A kind of net for catching biids. 

1727 Bradley Did. s v. Call, Then place your Net, 
call'd a Hallier, quite iound..each Part about twenty Foot 
distant from the Cage. 

t Hallier 2 . Obs. [f. Hallj^. 4: cf. med.L. 
anlarius in same sense.] A student in a hall at 
Oxford University. 

1587 Harrison Finland ii. ii. (1S77) i. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them [Oxford hostels or halls] are 
called hostelers or halliers. 

tHa'lling. Ohs. Also 5 ha-wlyng(e, 5-6 hall- 
yng. [f. Hall sb. + -ing : cf. bedding, flooring^ 
Tapestry or painted cloth for the walls of a hall. 

j4i8 E, E. Wills (1882) 35 Alle the hustilmentis of Bed- 
dyng, hallyng, pottys & pannes. 1427 Mem. Ripon 
(Surtees) I. 329 Unum pannum pinctum vocatum hawlyng. 
1483 Caih. Angl. 179/1 An Hawlynge, anleum. 1522 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 113 A hallyng of steynyd clothe w® rynnyng 
vynys and leves wt bestes and hirdes. 1366 Eng. Chtirch 
Furniture (Peacock) 94 Item one vale which our vicare 
haith and he haith made a hailing therof. 

HaTlion, hallyon. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hullion. [Origin uncertain. Cf F. haillon rag.] 
A term of contempt : A low or scurvy fellow ; an 
idle, worthless fellow, 

1786 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 They, .tirl the halllons to 
the biises. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 26 (Jam.) Some 
rustic hahion. 1808-18 Jamieson, Hullion. 1817 Scott 
Rob Roy iv, This isa decentish hallion. iSasBuocKCTT N. 
C. Gloss., Hallion, a term of reproach. 1893 Crockett Men 
of Moss-hags xxx, 223, 1 can manage the hullions fine. 
Hallite (hsedsit). Min. [Named from Flalle in 
Germany.] A synonym of Aluminite or Websterite. 
1^7 Dana Min, 187a Watts Biel. Chem. III. 6, 
Halliyard, rare obs. form of Halyard. 
Ha‘ll-mark, sh. [f Hall sh. 6.] The official 
mark or stamp used at Goldsmiths’ Hall in London 
by the Goldsmiths’ Company, in marking the 
standard of gold and silver articles assayed by 
them ; hence, generally, a mark used by (jovern- 
ment assay offices for the same purpose. 

172* Lond, Gaz. No, 5974/3 That the same [silver wares] 
have the Hall-Mark thereon. 1832 A. Ryland Assay Gold 
454 Every one has observed that all plate heais certain 
marks these are generally five in number and are called 
the Hall-mmksj or assay marks. 1884 Britten Watch 4 
Clockm, 130 Birmingham. — Hall mark, an anchor in a 
square frame for gold, and an anchor in a pointed shield 
for silver. 1887 Academy i Jaii, 13/3 The hall-mark was 
a Lombardic capital T, the mark for the year 1496-7. 

’b.Jig. A distinctive mark or token of genuineness, 
good breeding, or excellence. 

1864 Daily Tel. i Sept, A guardsman, bearing on him the 
* Hall mark ’ of Alma. 1887 Pall Mall G. 21 hlar. 3/1 The 
stamping with a hall-mark (called a degree) is not the only, 
or perhaps even the chief, function of a university. 18^ 
WoLSELEY Marlborough I. 140 The hall-mark of real 
military genius, 

v. [f. prec. sb,, after Mark &.] 
traits. To stamp with a halJ-mark. Also fig. 

1832 A, Ryland Assay Gold 4- S', 135 Expiess instructions 
..to have _the plate Hall-marked. 1892 G. S. Layard 
C. Keene ii. 36 It certainly never occurred to them that 
Nature had hall-marked him 'genius'. 

Hence HaTl-marked ppl. a., -marking vbl, sb. 
i8m Blackiu. Mag. Ang. 202 Its hall-marking is no guaran- 
tee for quality. 1884 Britten Waick^ Clocktn. 116 The 
hall marking of all watch cases of gold or silver made in 
Great Britain.. is compulsory. 1888 Atkenseum 22 Dec. 
832/1 On the plea that the articles were not hall-marked. 
Mod. (Eg.) Not hall-marked on every link. 

Halmote, kalmote (hg-lm^t). Forms: 
2-5 halimot, 4 (7-8 Bist.) halymote, Hist. 6 
haylemot, 6-9 kalimote, heal-gemot, 7-9 bal- 
mot, 8 hallimote, 8-9 lial(l)mote, 9 hallmoot. 
[Early ME. hal-imot, -ymote, repr. an OE. *heall- 
^emdt, f. heall Hall ygemdt meeting, assembly.] 

1 . The court of the lord of a manor, held in the 
hall ; a court-baron. 

not Laws Hen, /, c. 9 § 4 in Thorpe Anc. Laws I, 317 
Et omnis causa terminetur vel hnndreto, vet comitatu, vel 
halimoto socam habencium, vel dominorum curiis. Ibid. 
c. 20 J 1, 328 In causis omnibus et hallemotis pertinentibus. 
C120S Lay. 31997 Hu ASelstan her com..hu he sette hali- 
mot, & hu he sette hundred. 1591 Lambarde ArcTieion 
(163s) 13 The Court Baron, anciently called Heal-gemot, 
and corruptly Haj'leniot, that is.. the Court of the Hall, 
Mannor, or chiefe place. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Halymote 
is a court Baron . . the etymologle is the meeting of the 
tenents of one hall or maner. 1846 Brockets s N. C. Gloss. 
(ed, 3) I. 206 Halmot-corirt . name is still kept up in 


Durham county, in the bishop’s manois. 1892 Garnier Hist. 
Eng. Landed Int. 63 Private courts, such as those of the 
King’s Thane and Halmote. 

Jig, a 1327 Pol. (Camden) 154 Hpo lofte The devel 
may sitte softe. And holden his halymotes ofte. 

2 . The court of an incorporated trade-guild or 
‘ company 

a 1633 Coke Inst. iv. (1669) 1. § 9 The Court of Hall-mote. 
This is.. as much as to say the Hall Court, i. Conventus 
Cmium in Aulam publicam, every Company of London 
having an Hall wherein they keep their Courts, and this 
Court anciently called Hcdl-onote or Folk mote. 1708 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. iii. x. (1743) 209 The court 
of Halmote, or Assembly of every Guild or Fiaternity. 1892 
Hazlitt Livery Comp. Lond. 104 In 30 Edwatd I the 
Bakers were allowed to hold four hall-moots yearly, to 
determine all offences committed in their business. 

If It has been erroneously analysed as ‘ holy or 
ecclesiastical court’. 

163s Fuller Ch Hist. vi. ii. § 22 All these appeared at 
the Hali-mote or Holy Court of the Cellarer. 1670 Blount 
Law Diet., Haliinote. .also a Holy or Ecclesiastical CourL 
1797 Jacob's Law Diet. s.v. Halymote, Called the holymote 
or holy-court, Curia Sanctimotus, for regulating the bakers 
of the city. 

Hallo, halloa (halj“‘ ), int. and sb. [A later 
form of Hollo (Jiollow, holloa), q.v. Cf. Ger. 
hiallo, halloh, also OHG. hald, hold, emphatic 
impel', of halSn, holdn to fetch, used esp. in liailing 
a feri'yman. Also written hullo{a, hillo{a, hello, 
from obscurity of the first syllable.] A shout or 
exclamation to call attention, or expressing some 
degiee of sttrprise (e.g. on meeting some one un- 
expectedly). Cf. Halloo. A. as interj. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge x, ‘Halloa there' Hugh!’ 
roared John. 1864 H. Spencer / tocrir*. Univ, Progr. 217 
Any phrase with which one may be heard to accost the 
other — as ‘ Hallo, are you here?' 

B. as sb. 

Mod. I gave a loud halloa. Loud halloas were now 
heard In all directions. 

Hallo, halloa (hali?u-), [f. prec.] intr. To 
shout or exclaim ‘ hallo ! ’ 

*781 Mad. D'AnBLAvDirtty May, They were all halloaing 
at this oddity. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 6 The_ groom 
spw him, and halloed to him to know where Mr. Grimes , . 
lived. 1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Nov. 2/2 There must be no 
halloaing before we are out of the wood. 

Hallock, var. Hollook, Obs., a Spanish wine. 
Halloo (hab?-), int. and sb. [Goes with Halloo 
V. ; it may be a varied form of Hollo int. and 
sb., suited to a piolonged cry intended to be heard 
at a distance.] An exclamation to incite dogs to 
the chase, to call attention at a distance, to express 
surprise, etc. A. as interj'. 

[1603 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 79 Pillicock sat on Pillicock 
hill, alow; alow, loo, loo.] ai7oo_DBVDEN (J.), Some 
popular chief, .but cries halloo. And, in a trice, the bellow- 
ing herd come dut. 1728 Swift Mullinix .J- Timothy 
Wks. 1735 III. n. 2x3 Will none the Tory dogs pursue, 
When through the stieets I cxy hfiloo’i _ 1796 Scott Wild 
Huntsman 1, The Wildgrave winds his bugle-horn, To 
horse, to horse ' halloo 1 halloo 1 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 311 Halloo ! I said, I begin to perceive a track, 

B. as sb. (See also View-halloo.) 

X707 Freind Peterborow’s Cond. Sp. 211 Be sure . .you 
answer with an English Halloo. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 
II. xxxvii. The minstrel heard the far halloo. 1839 Art of 
Taming Horses, ^c. xii 2or When hounds do not come up 
to the huntsman's halloo till moved by the whipper-in, they are 
said to dwelt. 1883 W. A. B. Hamilton Mr. Montenello 1 1, 
47 A piercing view-halloo announces the much-desired event. 

Halloo (hal77*), V. Also 7 ballew. [Either f. 
Halloo int. and sb., or a variant of eailier Hallow 
v.^, with shifted stress as in OF. haloe'r, il halo'el\ 

1 . a. intr. To shout ‘ halloo ’ to dogs in order to 
urge them on. b. irans. To urge on or incite 
with shouts. 

It is doubtful whether the first two quotations belong here 
or to Hallow w.2 

1368 Hist. Jacob tj- Esau i. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley II. 195 
Then maketh he [Esau] with his horn such toohing and 
blowing, And with his wide throat such shouting and halloo- 
ing. 1606 T, Carpenter Solomon’s Solace xli. 162 Admoni- 
tions wherby he halleweth men away from those vanities. 
X717 PaieaAlma ii. 3x2 Old John balloos his hounds again. 
1826 Scott JrnT. 17 Feb., Many who have hallooed me on 
at public meetings, [etc,]. 1836 H. Rogers J. Howe viii. 
(1863) 214 Bishops, who hallooed on the inferior clergy., 
in this cruel and ignoble sport, 

2 . inir. To shout in order to attract attention ; 
to holla. 

1722 De Foe Plague 103, I halloo and call to them till I 
make them hear. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i. 
His conductor then hallooed. 1805 Wobdsw. Waggoner 
in. 124 Hallooing from an open throat, Like travellers 
shouting for a boat. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 23 
We were, .hallooed after to go into every lodge to eat. X814 
Jane Austen Mansfield Park (1870) 111. vii. 333 Hallooing 
out at sudden starts. 

b. Proverb. Not to halloo tmtil one is ont of 
the wood, not to shout till one is safe from robbers 
in the forest; esp, fig. not to exult till all danger 
or difficulty is past. 

i8oi W. Huntington Bank of Faith 85 But, alas ! I 
hallooed before I was out of the wood. 1876 Fairbairn in 
Contemp. Rev. June 137 He halloos, not only before he is 
out of the wood, but before he is well into it. 

3 . trans. To sbout (something) aloud. 

1602 Marstqn Ant. Mel. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 31 He might 


fall thus, upon the breast of earth, And in hei eare halloo 
his misery. 1814 Jane Austen Mansf. Park (1870) HI. 
viii. 341 The servants halloo’d out their excuses from the 
kitchen. 1831 D. Jerrold d"/. Giles xui. 134 He hallooed 
into the gaping ears of the landlady the teirible intelligence. 

Hence Halloo'ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1368 [see sense 1]. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. 1. 24 We 
heard a Halloing from Shorewards. x8o8 J. Barlow Columb. 
VI. 540 And with hallooing blast Shake the vast wilderness. 

Halloo-baloo, -bo-loo : see Hullabaloo. 
Hallow (h£e'ln“), sbl\ ; usually in pi. hallo'wa. 
P'orms : iMlsa,y^»^.]idlse, 2-4hal3e, -5ie,bale3e, 
hali3, etc. ; also 3-4 halwe, halewe, 4 balu, 4-6 
halo'w(e, etc. Pluial: a. i h 41 san, 2-4 hai5en, 
2 halechen, 3 liale5(li)en, Ortn. han3henn, 
alhen; also 3-5 balwen, bale'wen (3 haluwen, 
4 hawen), 5 halowen. / 3 . 3 balhe, 3-4 halwe. 
7. 4 hal3h.es, -is, h.ali5liis, haly5hs, 4-5 ha- 
lo5h(e)s ; also 3-5 halwes, 4 (al'wes), hal(e)wis, 
halouys, hawlonys, halus, 4-5 halowis, -ous(e, 
-owse, 4-6 halo'w(e)s, 5 halewes, -oes, (aleues), 
6- hallo-ws, (6-7 -es). [OE. hdlga, definite form of 
hdlig adj. holy (5£ hdlga, seo hdlge, the holy (man, 
woman), hdlgan the holy ones), used at length 
as an ordinary weak sb. (Cf. Ger. der heilige, die 
heiligen, L. sanctus. It. santo, F. saint.) The -en 
plural was retained in the south during the ME. 
period, while hahves appeared in midi, and noitli 
before 1300, In the radical form hdlig, the d be- 
came regularly 0, and the -ig became -y- but in 
hdlga the consonant group caused shortening of the 
d to a, and the g before a back-vowel produced u>, 
between which and the I was developed 0, as in 
arroTU, widow, etc, Cf. Hallow v 0 '\ 

1 . A holy personage, a Saint. (Little used after 
1500, and now pieserved only in All-hallows 
and its combinations, q. v.) 

12883 Wilt of Alfred^ in Earle Land Ch 14S On godes 
naman and on his halixra. ciooo jElfric Horn II. 142 
CuSberhtus se halga sioSan gefremode mihtishce wundra 
on Sam mynstre wunigende. _ c xooo — Saints' Lives 
(E.E.T.S.) 11.32 Swaswaseohalige[St. Mary] mr foresiede. 
1x34 O, E. Citron, an. 1137 § 5 Hi sseden openlice Sset crist 
slep & his halechen. c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 3 Ure louerd 
wile cume and alle hishalejen mid him. c 1200 Ormin 6009 
Bitwenenn Godess halUhenn. <21225 ’Juliana 76 As hit 
deh alhen [ilfS. B. halhe] to donne. ciajo Mali Meid. 
m Dream . . Jiat nane halwes ne raahen. a 1240 Lofsongia 
Colt. Horn. 217 Imennesse of haluwen. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg, 
!• 53/227 Hei3 halewe in heouepe is. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
82 Giete halwe.. As Seynt Cristyne & Seynt Fey. Ibid. 
233 Mony ys the holy halwe, that her y bured ys. Ibid. 
255 Ye relykes of halewen yfounde were, a 1300 Cursor 
M, 10402 Of halns hei in heuen blis. Ibid. 29549 (Cott. 
Galba) It takes him fro \>a cpmpany of halows. cigoo 
Ibid, 22392 (Edin.) Es na haljie [v. rr. halu, halwe] vndir 
)>e heuin. 13 . . Sir Beues 12x8 (MS . A.) Deliure a j>ef fro ]>e 
galwe, He J>e hate)? after be alle halwe ! [v. rr. alle halowse, 
al halowes]. c 1323 Prose Psalter li[i]. 9 In pe sy3t of )>yn 
halwen, C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 182, I vowe to 
Saynt Michael, & tille halwes hat are. a 1340 Hamrole 
P ra/irrv. isYmangeaungels&haloghs. 1340 — Pr. Consc 
5119 Alle his halghes sal with him come. £1330 Will. 
Paleme 371 To crist & to hal alwes. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. 
(1880) 48 Acursed of god of fraunseis and of alle hawen. 
C1386 Chaucer Prol. 14 To feme halwes \vr. halowes] 
kowthe in sondry londes. 1387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) I. 
A chirche of al halwen . . oure Lady is after Crist cheef 
halwe of al mankynde. c 1400 M wndev. (Roxb.) xiii. 60 
Him hai honoure and wirschepes before all o]?er halowes. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. cxlvii. (1869) 133 Ayenst 
god and alle hise halwen. c 1440 Sir Gowther 380 Yet may 
she sum_ _good halowe seche. £1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon iii. 99, I swere you vpon all halowes. Ibid. xix. 
418, I swere to you, sire, by all halowen. 1333 Becon 
Reliques of Rome (1563) 238 Martyrs, Confessours, and 
virgines, and the halowes of God. 1647 Pol. Ballads (i860) 
1. 67 Watson, thee I long to see By God, and by the 
Hallowes. [1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. 284 Men said 
openly that Christ slept and His hallows. (See quot. 1154.)] 

2 . In pi. applied to the shrines or relics of saints ; 
the gods of the heathen or their shrines. 

In the phrase to seek hallows, to visit the shrines or relics 
of saints; orig. as in sense 1, the saints themselves being 
thought of as present at their shrines. Cf. quot. c 14^ in i. 

£ 1200 Vices Virtues (1888) 3 Do menn 9e habbeo gode 
behaten god te donne, oSer ha^e to sechen. c 1383 Chaucer 
L. G. W. 1310 Dido, Sche sekith halwis & doth sacry- 
fise. £ 1400 Destr. Troy 630 Swiftly to sweire vpon 
swete haloghes. Ibid. 10948 With Sacrifice solemne [pai] 
soghten )>me halowes. £1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
xxvi. 532, I wylle . . that ye here wyth you the halowes for 
to make theym swere thervpon. 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
1636 Right is over the fallows Gone to seke hallows. 1361 
Schole-ho. Worn, 309 in Hazl. E. P.P. IV. 117 On pilgremage 
then must they go, 'To Wilsdon, Barking, or to some hallowes. 
b. Holy of hallows \ see Holy. 

3 . Hallow- in Comb, (chiefly in Scl) is used for 
All - HALLOW- = All Saints’-, in Hallow - day, 
Hallow-e’en, Hallowmas, Hallow-tide; also 
ballow-fair, a fair or market held at Hallowmas ; 
hallow-flre, a bonfire kindled on All-hallow-e’en, 
an ancient Celtic observance. 

1795 Macpherson Wyntown's Cron. Gloss., Halow-fair is 
helcf on the day of all saints. 1799 Statist. A cc. Scott. XXI. 
X4S fjam.) But now the hallowfire, when kindled, is attended 
by children only. 

Hallow (hse'b'*), sb.^ Forms ; 5 halow, 6- 
hallo'w, 7-9 haUo, halloo, [f. Hallow v.^ 
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Often identified in spelling with Halloo, although 
pronounced with stress on first syllable.] A loud 
shout or cry, to incite dogs in the chase, to help 
combined effort, or to attract attention. 

c 1440 ProniJ). Parv. 223/2 Halow, schypmannys crye, 
celeuma, 1383 Stanvhurst jEneis ii. (Arb.) 45 With shout- 
ing clamorus hallow. 1603 Dravton Bar Wars n. (R), 
Wtth noise of hounds and halloos as distraught. 1634 
Milton Coums 481 List ' list ! I hear Some far-off hallo 
break the silent air. 1783 Cowper E^it. Hare. 4 Whose 
foot ne’er tainted morning dew, Nor ear heard hunts- 
men’s hallo. 1837 W. Irving Caft. Bonneville III. 226 
Gallopping, with whoop and halloo, into the camp. 

f Hallow, si.s Obs. [prob. the same word as 
Hallow sb.^, transferred to the material encourage- 
ment given to the hounds.] The parts of the hare 
given to hounds as a reward or encouragement after 
a successful chase. 

c 1420 Venery de Twety in Rel. Ant. I. 153 Whan the 
hare is take, and your houndes have ronne wele to hym ye 
shul blowe afttrward, and ye shul yef to your houndes the 
halow, and that is the syde, the shuldres, the nekke, and 
the hed, and the loyne shal to kechonne. i486 Bk. St. A lhans 
Eiij b, Wich rewarde when oon the erth it is dalt With all 
goode hunteris the halow it is calt. 1576 Turberv. Venene 
174 Which the Frenchman calleth the reward, and some- 
times thequarey, but our old Tristram calleth it the hallow. 
i688 R. Holme Armoury n. 188/1 Hallow., a reward given 
to Hounds, of beast that are not beasts of Venery, 

Hallow (bEediBi), z/.l Forms; i h&lsiaii, 2-3 
h,ale3e(n, 2-4 -130(11, 2-5 -■we(ii, 3 (al3en), Orm. 
Iiall5lienn, 3-4 hal3e(n, -ie(n, 3-5 liale-we(n, 
3-7 h.alow(e, (4 lialu, -ugh., 5 helewe, hawlowe), 
6- hallow. [OE. hdlgian, -ode, = OS. Mlag&n 
(MDu. Jieligen, heiligeti], OHG. heilagdn (Ger. 
Ijieiligeit), ON. helga (Sw. helga, Da. hellige), 
Com.Teut. deriv. of hailag- Holy. For the ME. 
shortening of the d to a, see Hallow r, 5 .^] 

1 . trails. To make holy; to sanctify, purify. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. John xvii. ig Ic halsige me sylfne 

hig syn eac gehalgode. ciooa .Cleric Erod. xix. to 
3 ehalga hig todaeg. c 1200 Ormin 10803 wollde uss 
hallshenn. <11225 Ancr. R. 396 Jesu Cristes blod het 
halewetS bo 3 [leos oSre. <11340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 28 
Traist in him {tat he will halighe {?e. 1340 Ayenb. 237 

Mi3tuoI uor to hal3y ham {>et hit onderuongeh 1382 
Wyclif yohn xi. 5S_ Many of the cuntree sti3eden vp to 
Jerusalem the day bifore pask, for to halowe them selue. 
Ibid. xvii. i7_ Halwe thou hem in treuthe. c 1532 Devves 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 934 To halowe, saincitfier. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. III). 23 Those women whose 
teares Antiquitie hath hallowed. 1837 R, Nicoll Poems 
(1843) I Chief of the Household Gods Which hallow Scot- 
land’s low jy cottage-homes 1 1802 Westcott Gospel o/Ltfe 
299 Christianity ., meets and hallows our broadest views of 
nature and life, 

2 . To consecrate, set apart (a person or thing) as 
sacred to God ; to dedicate to some sacred or 
religions use or office ; to bless a thing so that it 
may be under the particular protection of a deity, 
or possess divine virtue, are/i. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 203 Gif hit sie inannes gemet he 
ciricean halgian sceole. a 117S Cott. Horn. 223 On ban 
seofeSan de3 he 3eendode his wurc. and jjane de3 hahode. 
c 1205 Lay. 17496 pe king . . hset hahien |,e stude, pe hmhte 
Stanhenge. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 358 The pope asoyled 
& blessed Wyllam & al hys..And halewede hys baner. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 8867 Quen t7at [le temple halughd was. 
13^ Trlvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. Ixxxvi. (1495) 582 
Saphire stone was syngulerly halowed to Appolin. 1494 
Fabyan Citron. I. cxxxii. (R.), For to dedicate and halowe 
the monastery of Seynt Denys in moost solempne wyse. 
1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. i. (1870) 121 The Kynges of 
Englande doth halowe euery yere Crampe rynges. _ 1579 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 210 Often crost with the priestes 
crewe, And often halowed with holy water dewe. 1648 
Gage West Ind. 152 Candlemas day . . Bring their Candles 
to be blessed and hallowed. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. vii. 112 Leo. .enteied France, .to hallow the newly built 
church of his monastery. 

+ b. To consecrate (a person) to an office, as 
bishop, king, etc. Obs. 

c 900 tr. Beeda’s Hist, i. xvi. [xxvii.] ^(iSgo) 62 Se halga 
wei Agustinus , . wies gehalgod ercebiscop OngolJjeode. 
c 1000 O. £. Chron. an. 979 On {>ys geare waes iEbelred Jo 
cininge gehalgod. 1154 Ibid. an. 1135 And halechede him 
to kinge on midewintre daei. c 1325 Metr. Horn. 79 Thir 
nonnes when that thai halowid ware, Thai toke thaire leue 
hame to fare. [1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 179 
And there . . the Lady Matilda was hallowed to Queen by 
Archbishop Ealdred. 187a E._W. Roberison Hist._ Ess. 
207 In the reign of Offa. .Ecgfrith was ‘hallowed to king 
f c. To consecrate (the eucharistic elements). Obs, 

c 1200 Ormin 1727 pser he Cristess fltesh and blod Hannd- 
lebp, hall3hel>p, and offrepp. 

3 . To honour as holy, to regard and treat with 
reverence or awe (esp. God or his name). 

a 1000 Hymns v. 2 (Gr.) Sy pinum weorcuin halgad noma 
niSSa bearnum ! c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure 
pu pe ert on heofene, sye pin name gehalged. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 23104 Halud be pi nam to neuen. 1382 Wyclif Deut. 
xxxii. SI 3 ® halwide not me amonge the sones of Yrael. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 91 They hade halowed hys name Wyth 
gret nobulle. c 1600 Shaks. Somu cviii, Eueii as when first 
I hallowed thy faire name. 1611 Bible Matt. vi. 9 Our 
father which art in heauen, hallowed be thy Name. 1645 
UssHER Body Div. (1647) 358 To hallow the name of God, 
is to seperate it from all profane and unholy abuse, to a holy 
and reverend use. 

4. trans. To keep (a day, festival, etc.) holy; to 
observe solemnly. 

971 BlicikL Horn, 37 Halgiap cower fsesten. c 117S Lamb. 


Horn. 45 To haligen and to wurSien penne dei pe is icleped 
sunne del. c 1380 Wyclif AVI Wks III 85 Have myndt. 
to halwe pin holiday. 1389 Eng. Gilds (1870) 17 Eutiy 
brother & sister .shullen halwen cuermore ye day of semt 
George. <21533 Ld- Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) 
D vij b, Halowyng the feaste of themperours natnutie 1552 
Adp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 66 Remember that thow 
hallow the Sabboth day. 1796 Coleridge Ar/if A’/<rcf oj 
Retirement 10 Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness. 

+ b. absol. To keep holy day. Obs. 

CTzoQ Trin Coll. Horn. 155 Hure riht time penne men 
fasten shal o 3 er halgen. 1303 R. Brunne Handt. Sjnne 
929 Halewep wyp us at pe noun In pe wurschyp of oure 
lady 1496 Dives <y Paup. (W. de W.) l. xviii. 51/1 'Tyme 
to halowe and tyme to labour. 

Hallow fhse'ltfii), Foims : 4 -/ halow, 6 -S 
hallow, 7 - 9 hallo, halloo. See also Hollow. 
[ME. halozo-en, corresp. to and prob a. OF .Iiallo-er 
to pursue crying or shouting.] 

1. trans. a. To chase or pursue with shouts, b. 
To urge on or incite with shouts, c. To call or 
summon in, back, etc. with shouting. 

c Cursor M. (’Trin.) 15833 pel. .foule halowed him. as 
he had ben an hounde. c 1369 Chaucer Dethc Blaunthc 379 
pe hert found is I-halowed and rechased fast long tyme. 
i399 _Langl. Rich. Redeles ui. 228 He was halowid and y- 
huntid, and y-hote trusse. 1530 Palsgr- 577/2, I halowe 
houndes with a krye. 1587 Fleming Contn. liolinshed III. 
1003/r To hallow home cardinall Poole their counlriman, 
1674 N. Co.x Geiitl. Recreat. I. (1677) gg Hallow in your 
Hounds untill they have all undertaken it. 1696 S. Sew all 
Diary 13 Jan. (1878) 1 . 419 , 1 went to Sheaf and he hallowed 
over Jno. Russell again. ai.js-^'E,\.i.\sooo AiUobiog. (1763) 
263 Clapping their Hands and hallowing them on to this 
evil Work. 1812 Spotting Mag. XXXIX. 184 They [fox 
hounds] were then halloed back. 

2. inir. To shout, in order to urge on dogs to the 
chase, assist combined effort, or attract attention. 

01420 Antnrs of Arth. v, The hunteres they haulen 
[=:halwen], by hurstes and by hoes, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
•zuB Halowyn, or crj-yn as schypmen v/’. halowen with 
cry), celeuma. 1525 Ld. Berners AV<«m. II. Ixi. [Ixiv.] 209 
They ..halowed after them as thoughe they had ben wolues. 
1567 W. Wren in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 149 When they hal- 
lowed we hallowed also. 1612 Drayton Polyolb. xiii. 216 
The shepherd him pursues, and to his dog doth halow. 
1634 Milton Conius 226, I cannot halloo to my brothers. 
1815 W. H, Ireland Scrtbbleotnania 2 Though loudly the 
Bards all against me may halloo, I rank with the time a true 
chip of Apollo. 

3. trans. To shout (something) aloud. 

?<i 1400 Marie Atih. 3319 What harmes he has hente he 
halowes fulle sone, i6oi Shaks. Tiuel. N. i. v. 291 Hallow 
your name to the reuerberate hilles. 1676 Dryden A urengs, 
V. i. 2226 In your Ear Will hallow, Rebel, Tyrant, Mur- 
therer. i8ra H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr. ix. (1S73) 82 And 
never halloo ‘Heads below !’ 

Hence Hadlowing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

13. . Cato. 4 Gr. Knt. 1602 There watg blawyng of prys in 
mony breme borne, Hege halowing on hige. 1483 Caih. 
Angl. sizfi An Halowynge of hundis, boima. 1369 J. 
Saniord tr. Agrippa's Pan. Arles Pref., Tlis hallowiiige 
Hunter, will set his houndes and hawkes upon me._ 1597 
Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, i. ii. 213 Hallowing and singing of 
Anthemes. 1735 B. Martin Mag. Arts <7 Sc. 156 Making 
great Noises by hallowing, hooting, etc. 

+ Ha'lloWf int. Obs. [app. a variant of hollo 
inter]., influenced by Hallow v.’b, j^.^] An excla- 
mation to arouse to action, or to excite attention. 

1674 Butler Geneva Ballad 63 Heark ! How he opens 
with full Cry 1 Hallow my Hearts, beware of Rome. 
Hallow, obs. or dial, form of Hollow a. 
HaTlow-day. dial. [In I, short for All- 
hallow-day, q.v. ; in 2, from Hallow ji^.'*] 

1. All Saints’ day, the first of November. 

1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Slot. ix. 200 JnEd‘ vpon 
a [ =a'] Halow day, rais sik a_wlnd and vvethir. 1711 C. bl. 
Lett, to Curat 10 In any time of K. Edward the dth’s 
Reign, preceeding Hallow-day 1552. 1854 H. IMiller Sth. 

4 Schm. (1858) 292 We bad completed all our work ere 
Hallowday. 

2. A saint’s day ; a holy day, a holiday. 

<11825 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia, Hallowday, a holiday. 

<r 1829 Clerk's TwaSons o OwseiifyrdKwi. in Child Ra//a<fr 
HI. Ixxii. (1883) 175/2 'rill the hallow days o Yule. 
Hallowed (harlJ“d, hte-l<3“ied), ppl. a. [f. 
Hallow v.^ + -edI.] Sanctified, blessed, conse- 
crated, dedicated. 

c 900 tr. Breda's Hist. iv. xxxii. [xxxi.] (1S90) 380 Done 
Xehalgodan hthoman CuvSberhtes. a 1300 Cut sor M, 29256 
Wit ani halud [v.r. halowde] thing. <11340 Hampoll 
Psalter xix. 2 A halighid kyrke. 1512 Act 4 Hen. PHI, 
c. 2 § I In eny Churthe Chapell or halowed place. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. v. iv. § 28 That the Hallowed oyl is no 
better than the Bishop of Rome his grease or butter. 1804 
J. Grahamb Sabbath x How still the morning of the hal. 
lowed day ! 1859 S. Longfellow Hymn i, Again, as even- 
ing shadow falls, We gather in these hallowed walls. 

Hence Ha'Howedly adv. ; Ha'llowedness. 

1828 Scott F. M, Perth xxvii, In all the hallowedness of 
resignation. 1834 O’Brien Round Termers I rel. 364 As 
hallowedly expressive as they were ever before. 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. II. 4Q Lest their hallowedness be profaned. 

Hallow-e^eu. >SV:. [Shortened from All-hallow- 
even : see All-hallow 4 .] The eve of All Hallovys’ 
or All Saints’; the last night of October. Also attrib. 

In the Old Celtic calendar the year be^n on ist November, 
so that the last evening of October was ‘old-year's night',Jhe 
night of all the witches, which the Church transformed into 
the Eve of All Stunts. 

1556-1698 [see All hallow eve. All-hallow 4]. _ 17.. 
Young Tamlane in Border Minstr,(,i!i6g) .178 This night is 
Hallowe'en, Janet, The morn is Hallowday. 1773 Flr- 


cussoN Eclogue 18 Nae langer bygane than sin Halloween. 
1785 Burns Halloween 11, lo burn their nits, an' pou their 
stocks, An’ baud their Halloween. 1808-18 Jvmifson, To 
hand Hallowgen, to observe the childish or superstitious 
rites appropriated to this evening. 1864 ChamLers’ Bk. 
Days II 519/1 The evening of the 31st of October, known 
as All Hallows’ _ Eve or Halloween. It is the night 
set apart for a universal walking abroad of spirits. 1883 J. 
Hawthorne in Harper's Mag Nov. 930/2 Halloween is 
the carnival-time of disembodied spirits. 1884 Q. Victoria 
b/ore Leaves 69 We saw the commencement of the keeping 
of Halloween. 

attrib. 1795 Statist. Acc. Scotl. XV. 517 Formerly the 
llallmv Even Fiie, a relic of Druidisin, was kindled in 
Buchan. 

Ha*llower. [f. Hallou y.i + -ebi,] One who 
or that which hallows, sanctifies, or consecrates ; 
a sanctifier, oonsecrator. 

1382 \Vv CLIP E'irrX’. .X xxvii. 28, I the Loid,halewer of Yrael. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Halvvare ofholydayes, ce/f< 5 rai’or. 
1548 Cranmer Catech. 140 The holy gost, is y* commen 
sanctifier or halower. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Aniithr. ir. 
VI daThe. .grandehallowerandconsecratorofal holy things. 
Ha'llowing, vbl. j/t.i [f. as prec. -i- -IN eh] 
The action of the verb Hallow; consecration, 
dedication, sanctification. 

C900 tr. BeedeCs Hist. 1. xvi. [xxvii.] (i8go)72<Et biscopes 
haligunge. a 1300 Cursor bl, 10215 pe haluing Of temple. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R ix. xxxi. (1495) 36S Thenne 
men goon wyth processyon to the fonte halowinge. 148a 
Churchiu. Acc. Yatton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 113 Costs for haw- 
luyng of the Cherche erde. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 397 
Consecrating or Hallowing. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost V. 127 The hallowing of the name of God is that He 
may be known, and worshipped . . and honoured by all His 
creatures. 

Ha'llowing, ppl. a.i [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
That hallows ; sanctifying. 

e 1175 Lamb. Horn. 103 Twa sarinesse beo 3 , an is beos 
uuele o 3 er is hahvende. <21223 St- Marker. 18 Wio b® 
halwunde fur of b® hali gast. 1738 Wesley Psalms v, On 
Thee, O God of Purity, I wait for hallowing Grace. 1885 
Aihenseum 14 Feb. 226/1 The civilizing and hallowing 
influence of Christianity’. 

Hallowing, vbl. sb.^ and ppl. a ?- ; see after 

Hallow zi.2 

Hallowmas (hse-lom^s). Forms : see Hallow 
sb . ; also 4 hallomese, halum.es, 6 hollomass, y 
hailamas. [Shortened from A ll-hallow-mass : see 
All-hallow 5.] The feast of All Hallows or All 
Saints. Also attrib., as Halloiamtis-day, -eve. 

1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 60 Ye soneday be-fom halwe- 
messe day. Ibid. 6^ Ye souneday next after halumesdaj'. 
CI4SO Merlut 97 At halowmasse Antor made hys sone 
knyght, and at yoole he come to logres. 1590 Greenwood 
CoUeit. Sciaund. Art. Fivb, Your solempne and double 
feasts of your hollomass, Christmnss, Candlemass. 1593 
Shaks. Rich. II, v, i. 80 She came adorned hither like 
sweet May ; Sent back like Hallowmas, or short'st of day'. 
1688 R. Holml Armoury iii. 268/2 Sow Wheat before 
Hallowmas Eve. 1786 Burns T.tia Dogs 123 As bleak- 
fac’d Hallowmass returns. <11832 Scott St, Swithin’s 
Chair, On Hallow-blass Eve the_ Night-Hag will ride. 
1876 Grant Burgh Sth. Scotl. 11. xiv. 469 The old quarterly 
terms for pay’ing the school fees were Lammas, Hallowmas, 
Candlemas, and Beltane. 

t Ha'llow-tide. Obs. Forms: 5 halow-, 6 
halon-, haltm-, hallon.-, 7 hallen-, hallow-tide. 
[Shortened from All-halloiu-iide, f all halloweii- 
tyde\ see All-hallow 6.] The season of All 
Saints; the first week of November. 

c 1450 Merlin too Antor hadde made his eldeste sone 
knyght at the halowtlde be-fore yoole. ^1530 Ld. Berners 
At til. Lyt. Bryl. (1814) 444 The which shal be now at this 
Halontyde. 1573 Tusser Husb. xxi. (1878) 53 At Haltoii- 
tide, slaughter time entereth in. W. Kelllti in 

Lismoie Papers Ser. n. (1887) I. 95 Against michelmas or 
hallentide. 1609 Nottingham Rec. IV. 292 On Saint 
Mathew daye, and so till Hallovvtyd. 

Halloysite (haloi’zait). Alin. [Named 1826, 
after dTIalloy, a Belgian geologist : see -ite.] A 
clay-like earthy mineral, a hydrated aluminium sili- 
cate, resulting from the decomposition of felspar. 

1827 Edin. Jrnl. Sc. VI. 183 Halloysite, a new mineral 
species. 1837 Thomson in Proe, Benv. Nat, Club I. No. 5, 
157 Adheres to the tongue like Halloysite. 1849 Dana 
Gcal. iii. (1850) 208 The Halloysite group of minerals. 

Hadlucal I.hai*l'«kal), a. Anal. [f. Hallux 
{hallut-) 4- -RC.I =next. 
i88g Centuiy Diet, mentions ‘hallucal muscles'. 

Hallucar (hredhikai), a. Anal. [f. as prec. + 
-All.] Of or belonging to the hallux or great toe. 

1856-8 W, Clark Pan der Ilaevcn's Zool. II. 620 Pos- 
terior feet with clawless hallucar wart, or polle.x none. 

Hallucinate (hmhw’sinij't),?.'. [f. pa. ppl. stem 
of L. {Ji.)allucindri (more correctly ditldndrt), to 
wander in mind, talk idly, prate. Cf. F. hallucintr.'] 
]■ 1 . iians. To deceive. Obs, rare~°. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., HaHudnate, to deceiue, 
or blind. 1633 Cockeram, Halluctmte, to deceiue. 

2 . iiitr. To be deceived, suffer illusion, entertain 
false notions, blunder, mistake. Ohs. or arch. 

1653 Gaule Magastrom. S8 If prognosticators have so 
often hallucinated, -about natumll effects, 1666 G, Harvey 
Morb. Angl. ix. 75 Physicians do extrearnly hallucinate in 
the discern of their causes. 1731 Warburton On Pope III. 
287 (jod.) It is no wonder that the verbal critlcks should 
a litfle hallucinate in this matter. 1840 Carlyle Heroes 
V. (1858) 329 'I’he man who cannot think and see ; but only 
hallucinate, and missce the nature of the thing. 

6 -i 
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3 . trans. To affect with hallucination; to produce 
false impressions or perceptions in the mind of. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 117 Pascal himself 
was. .so hallucinated with hypochondrism as to believe that 
he was always on the verge of an abyss. 1877 Wraxall 
tr. Hugo's ‘ MisSrables ’ i. iv, The scaffold . . has something 
about It that hallucinates. 

Hence Hallucinated, Hallucinating///, 

(1 1763 Byrom E^. to FrieHd{^.\ Some poor hallucinating 
scribe’s mistake. 1886 Gurney Phantasms oj Living I. 461 
The hallucinated person imagined [etc.]. 1892 A. B. 
Bruce Apologetics Introd. 27 It may be mistaken hallu- 
cinated conviction. 

Hallucination. (hffil'j7sin/‘'j9n). [ad. late L. 
dliicindtidn-em {all-, hall-), n. of action f. dlucindrl\ 
see prec. Cf. F. halhicination (Diet. Acad. 1835).] 

1 . The mental condition of being deceived or mis- 
taken, or of entertaining unfounded notions ; with 
a and//., an idea or belief to which nothing real 
corresponds ; an illusion. 

a 1632 J. Sjiith Sel. Disc. iv. 70 Notions, .arising from 
the deceptions and hallucinations of sense. 1660 H. More 
Myst. Godl. V. xvi. ig8 The Exposition is a mere hallucina- 
tion, 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I, 33 Reason . . is 
not swept away by the hallucinations of sentiment. 

2 . Path, and Psychol. The apparent perception 
(usually by sight or hearing) of an external object 
when no such object is actually present. (Distin- 
guished from illusion in the strict sense, as not 
necessarily involving a false belief.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xviii. 153 If vision be 
abolished, it is called cscitas, or blindnesse, if depiavedand 
leceive its objects erroneously. Hallucination. 1859 Hulme 
tr. De Boisinoni's Hallucinations Intiod. 7 The most cele- 
brated men have been liable to hallucinations, without their 
conduct offering any signs of mental alienation. 1886 
Gurney Phantasms of Living I. 459 The definition of a 
sensory hallucination would thus be a peicept which lacks, 
but which can only by distinct leflection be recognised as 
lacking, the obj'ective basis which it suggests. 

Hallucinative (hKlh 7 'sin/'tiv), a. [f. hallu- 
cindt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. hallucindri (see Hallu- 
ciKATB) -b -IVE.] Productive of hallucination. 

1873 J. Forster Dickens ix. i, The vividness of Dickens' 
im^mation . . [he] finds . . to be simply hallucinative. 

Kallu'clnator. rare. [late L., agent-n. f. 
hallucindri.'] One who hallucinates- 
1860 Worcester cites North Brit. Rev. 
H_all'aciuatory (h^lh^-sin^tari), a. [f. hallu- 
lindt-, pa. ppl. stem of L. halliicindri to HALbTr- 
oiNATB -b-OBT.] Characterized by, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of hallucination. 

1830 Fraser’s Mag. I. 748 The indolent and hallucinatory 
oisivity of Campbell. 1843 Carlyle Past Pr. in. x, 
Hallucinatory visions rise. 

II Hallux (hsed^ks). .dnat. PI. halluces 
(h0e-li7rsrz), [mod.L., corrupted from allex {allic-) 
the great toe (Isidore Glossl), found once in Plautus 
in phr. allex viri a ‘ thumb of a man ’, a thumb- 
Ihig.] The innermost of the digits (normally five 
in number) of the hind foot of an air-breathing 
vertebrate ; the great toe ; in birds (when present) 
usually either the inner or the hind toe. (Corre- 
sponding to the pollex or thumb of the fore limb.) 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anai. 161 The Toes .. are dis- 
tinguished . . by their numerical names . . The first is also 
called the Great Toe, {hallux). 1839 W. Jardine Brit. 
Birds II. 53 All [Insessores] have the hallux, or hind toe. 
1872 Nicholson Palxoni. 3S8 In the Emeu, Cassowary, 

. . the hallux is . .absent. 1873 tr. Schmidt's Desc. ^ Darw. 
280 Prehensile hind feet with their opposable hallux. 

H^lway. U.S. An entrance-hall or passage 
leading to various rooms in a house or building. 

1882 Harper's Mag. Feb. 347 Entering the Senate hall- 
way. 1883 Roe Ibid. Dec. .js/i The hallway ., is wide, 
and extends to a small piazza in the rear. 

Hally, obs. form of Halely {wholly), Holy. 
Hallybaloo : see Hullabaloo, 

Hallyer, obs. form of Halyabd. 

Hallyly, obs. form of Halely, Holily. 

Halm : see Haulm. 

II Halma (hsedma). [a. Gr. aXjia leap, f. o\- 
\ia$ai to leap.] A game played on a checker- 
board of 256 squares, by two persons with 19 men 
each, or four persons with 13 each, each player’s 
men being placed in a comer of the board and 
moved towards the opposite comer, the character- 
istic move consisting of a leap over any man in an 
adjacent square into a vacant square beyond, or of 
a series of such leaps. Named also hopfity. 

1890 Daily Neius 31 Tan, 3/2 She had better stay in the 
drawing-room and play halma with her sisters, i^j 
Ibid. 30 Sept. 5/1 Halma is offered as a cheap and safe 
substitute for chess, but Halma, like football, is being 
ruined by professionalism. 

Halmeshouse, obs, form of Alms-house, 

S o Palsgr. 228/2 Halmeshouse, aumoniere. 

almot, obs. or arch, form of Hallmote. 
Halo (hei-b), sb. Also 6 haloa, 7-8 in L. form 
halos. PI, haloes, halos (also 9 halones), 
[= F. halo, It. alone, Sp. lialon, ad, L. halos, a.. 
Gr. SlKok threshing-floor, disk of the suii, moon, or 
a shield , The Romanic forms imply a L, type *halo, 
-o/iem, which is also used in mod.L.] 


1 . A circle of light, either white or prismatically 
coloured, seen round a luminous body and caused 
by the refraction of light through vapour ; spec. 
that seen round the sun or moon, commonly of 22 
or 46 degrees radius, with the red extremity of the 
spectrum inside the circle. 

The definite size of halos and the arrangement of their 
prismatic colours distinguish them from coronz, which are 
phenomena of diffraction, varying in size and having the red 
outside : see Corona i, quot, 1849. But the two words are 
often treated as synonymous. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors iii. (1640) 34 The Ciicle caled 
Halon is a garland of divers colours that is seen about the 
Sunne, the Moone, or any other Starre. Ibid. 36 Halon is 
seen about Candles, in smoky places, as aie baths and 
kitchins. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1202 Rainbowes, 
haloes or garlands about the Sunne, Moone, etc. 1633 
Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 128 This appearance is com- 
monly called Halo ; and the matter., of it is a cloud. 1762 
Falconer Shipvur. 1. ipo A mighty halo round the lucid 
sphere. Cross’d and divided, did on high appear. 1813 
T. 'Soa.srrm Atiuosph. Phamoiu. (1815) 100 A double halo is 
not a very common occurrence, .simple halones are gene- 
rally about 45° in diameter . . Triple halones are extremely 
rare occurrences, i860 Cornk. Mag. II. 568 The halos.. 
In summer, .announce rain; in winter, thaw. 

b. Applied to other circular luminous appear- 
ances ; hence, by extension, to other things in the 
form of a circle or ring. 

1813 Shelley Q. Mab i. 102 That [light] which, bursting 
from the Fairy’s form. Spread a purpureal halo round the 
scene. 1844 A. Welby Poems (1867) 33 The sunlight round 
thy mossy cell A golden halo weaves, miSSi Rossetti 
House of Life ii, When Death’s nuptial change Leaves us 
for light the halo of his hair. 

e. A coloured circle, such as those around the 
nipples, and those which surround vesicles or pus- 
tules ; = Areola 3. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Halo, or Halos . . also a red- 
dish Spot or Circle of Flesh which encompasses each Nipple 
in the Breasts of Women. 1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines 
Surg. (ed. 5) 352 An ulcer of the cornea .. its margin is 
surrounded by a slight halo of lymph. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 479 Eruption of minute, acuminated 
vesicles.. occasionally surrounded by a blushing halo. 

d. pi. The rings of lighter and darker colour, 
usually concentric, in the yolk of an egg, the result 
of its deposition in successive layers. 
i886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

2 . The circle or disk of light with which tlie 
head is surrounded in representations of Christ and 
the Saints ; a nimbus. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. viii. 247 Our Saviour, 
and the Virgin Mary, .are commonly drawne with scintilla- 
tions, or radiant Hahj’s about their head 1866 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) HI, vii. 186 Few saints, if any, did deserve 
their halo better than St. Louis. 

fig. The ideal glory with which a person or 
thing is invested when viewed under the influence 
of feeling or sentiment, 

1813 Byron Giaour Hi, Expression’s last receding ray, 
A gilded halo hovering round decay ! 1824 W'. Irving 
'I'. Trav. I, yo7 Encircled by a halo of literary glory. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. I. xii. 690 That halo which time had thi own 
round the oldest monarchy in Europe. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. v. 390 Hagiographers have of course sur- 
rounded him with a halo of sanctity and miracle, 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as halo-scone ; halo-bright, 
-girt, -like adjs. 

1833 Browning Pauline 320 Halo-girt with fancies of my 
own. 184s Hirst Poems 132 A glory dances Halo-like 
around her. ^ 1871 _ B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. i. ii. 10 
The highest virtue like a halo-zone Circles theemperor’shead. 
Ita'lo, ». [f. prec. sb.] trans. To surround, 

encompass, or invest with a halo. lit. and fig. 
Also with round. Hence HaToiug ppl, a. 

i8or Southey Thaldba ix. xxvii, The fire That haloed 
round his saintly brow. 1832 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. 
XXXI. 176 The burning light with which Minerva haloed 
his head. *88 . R. G. H[ill] Voices in Solit. 14 The 
Spring . . with a haloing rainbow crowns her head. 1887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders I. xiii. 244 The two lamps of a 
carriage, haloed by the fog. 

Haloed (bf'’lJ*'d), ppl. a. [f. Halo -i- -ed.] 
Surrounded or invested with a halo, 

179* E, Darwin Bot. Card. i. 105 Ray’d from his lucid 
bieast and halo’d brow. *894 Mbs. H. Ward Marcella 
1. 107 A wide sky holding a haloed moon. 

Halogen (h£E‘luid3en). Chem, [mod. f, Gr. 
fxKs, HKo- salt -I -GEN ; cf. F. haloghtel] An element 
or substance which forms a salt by direct union with 
a metal. The halogens are chlorine, fluorine, 
bromine, iodine, and the compound cyanogen. 

*8^ Proc. A nter . Phil, Soc. II. 219 The epithet halogen is 
applied to bodies whose binary compounds with metals are 
deemed salts. 187a Watts Diet. Chem. III. 6 Halogen, 
the electro-negative radicle of an haloid-salt, 1880 Nature 
XXI. 290 Displacement between oxygen and the halogen 
elements united wdth metals. 

Hence Halcg-enated a., combined tyith a halogen. 
Halo'genons a., of the nature of a halogen. 

1846 Smart Suppl. s.v., The simple halogenous bodies or 
halogens at present known, are chlorine, fluorine, iodine 
and bromine.^ *882 Nature XXV, 353 The action of halo- 
E®u^t®u.. radicals on thepotassic compound of pyrol. 

Halography (htelp-grafi). [mod. f. Gr. oXj, 
dAo- salt -h -GBAFHY ; cf. F. halographie.] The 
or a description of salts. 

*834 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 


Haloid (htE-loid, h:e-lo|id), a. and sb. Chem. 
[f. Gr. aXs salt -f- -OID.] 

A, at^'. Having a composition like that of 
common salt (sodium chloride, Na Cl) ; applied to 
all salts formed by the simple union of a halogen 
with a metal, as potassium iodide, KI. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 369/2 Common salt is the principal 
of a class composed of a metal and such bodies as chlorine, 
iodine, bromine, and fluorine, and the radicals of the hydra- 
dds, and which are included by Berzelius in his class of 
haioid-salis. .heenus^ in constitution they are analogous to 
sea-salt. *863-72 Watts Did. Chem, III. 6 The term haloid 
is still occasionally applied to the chlorides,hromides, iodides, 
fluorides, and cyanides. 1873 Eownes' Chem. (ed. 11) 337 
Haloid Ethers are Compounds of hydrocarbons with halo- 
gens._ 1875 lire's Did. Arts II. 782 Modern ideas on the 
constitution of salts have greatly tended to weaken the old 
distinction between haloid salts and oxysalts. 

B. sb. A salt of this nature. 

*846 in Worcester. 1834-67 C. A. Harris Did. Med. 
Terminol. s.v. Halogens, Salts thus formed are termed 
haloids. 1881 S. Thompson in Design Work 24 I>ec. 454 
Chief amongst those substances are chlorine and the haloids. 

Halok, halock (h^lsk). Sc. [Origin un- 
known.] A light thoughtless girl or young woman. 
Hence Halokit t2:.,giddy, thoughtless, foolish, crazy. 

1308 Dunbar Tna Mariit Wetnenefis Hutit be the halok 
lase a hunder 3eir of eild ! 1673 Rutherford’s Rel. Lett. 
Postscr. 270 A well-meaning kind of harmless, though half 
hallocked Persons. *724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1. 90 
Shangymou’d, haluclcet Meg. 

Halology (hffiI(7dodgi). [mod. f. Gr. dAo- salt 
-i- -LOGY ; cf. F, halologiel] That branch of 
chemistry which treats of salts. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ha‘lomancy> [mod. f. Gr, d\o- salt -h pavTiia 
divination, -mancy ; cf. F. halomancie.] Divina- 
tion by means of salt. 

1864 Webster, Alomancy. 

Halojneter (hselp’mztoi). [f. as prec. + -METER.] 
An instrument for measuring the exteinal form, 
angles, and planes of the crystals of salts, 
t in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

HalOjphile (hBe’bfail). Med. [a. F. halophile, 
f. Gr. dAo- salt + (piXos loving.] A name given 
by Berzelius to the extractives of the urine. 

1844-33 G. Bird Urin. Deposits iii. (ed. 4) 103 Berzelius 
has. .described such a yellow colouring matter under the 
name of halophyle. 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Halopkllous_(hffiVfil9s), tz. [f. as prec. : see 
-ous.] ‘ Salt-loving ’ ; growing in salt marshes. 

1888 F. a. Lees Flora W. Yorksh, 81 Ceitain Halo- 
philous (salt-loving) plants. 

Halosaiirian (hseibsgTian). Palseont. [f. 
mod.L. Halosaurus, f. Gr. d\o- sea-fi cravpos lizard : 
see -IAN.] A marine saurian, as the extinct ich- 
thyosaur or plesiosaur. 

1884 tr. Claus' Zool. 177 The Halosaurians, with their 
best known genera Ichthyosaurus and Pleiosaurus, are 
entirely peculiar to the secondary period. 

Haloteckny (hm-Dtekni). [ad. F. halotechnie 
(Diet. Acad. 1762), f. Gr. d\o- salt -f reyiy'h fl-rt.] 
That branch of chemistry which deals with salts. 
So Kalote'chnic a., relating to halotechny. 

1800 pionthly Mag. IX. i. 588 [A school to study] the 
formation of salts, and the extraction of acids and alkalies 
..which he calls the halotechnie school. 1834 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Halotechnia. .old term for that branch which 
treats of salts : halotechny. 

Halotrickine (hDelf7-trik9in). Min. [f. Gr. 
dA,o- salt -t- Opi^, rpix- hair ; see -ine.] A variety of 
halotrichite from the Solfatara, near Naples. 

*863-72 Watts Did. Chem. III. 6. *868 Dana Min. 

(ed. ^655. 

Halotrichite (hK^-lrikait). Min. [Named 
by Glocker, 1839, f. as prec. -f- -ITE.] Iron alum, 
occurring in yellowish-white, fibious masses. 

*849 Nicol Min. 323. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 634 

Halotrichite, Silky fibrous. Yellowish-white. Taste inky- 
astringent. i87jS Plattner Blowpipe 208 Halotrichite fuses 
in the matrass in its water of crystallization. 

tHalover. Obs. [f. Hale (or Haul) v.p- 
Over advl] A jjortage. 

*699 S. Dampier Voy. II. 11. 120 The Halover is a small 
Neck of Land, parting the Sea from a large Lagune, It is 
^ call d by the Privateers, because they use to drag their 
Canoas in and out there. 

Halow, obs. f. Halloo Hallow sb. and v. 
Halowe Thursdaye, obs. f. Holy Thursday. 
Haloxylin, -ine (h^lp-ksilin). [f. Gr. dXo- 
salt + ^vXov wood -f -in.] An explosive : see quot. 

1883 H. S. ^Drinker Explosive Compounds 60. 1893 

Did. Explosives *7 Haloxyline, An explosive (patented 
1066) in which a powdered cellulose substance and a rapid 
erosive are added to charcoal and saltpetre. 

Halp, obs. pa. t. of Help. 

+ Halpace. haltpace. Obs. Forms : a. 6 
hault-, halt-pase. / 3 . 6 halpace, hal(l)pas. 
[a. 10th c. F . hault pas, haul pas, lit. ‘ high step ’ ; 
see also Hale-page, Haot-pas.] = Haut-pas ; 
Hale-pace i. 


• T- ■ =1 wnere me emperour shoulde 

sytte m his maiestie. *387 Fleming Contn. Holinsjied 
111. 1382/2 The edge of the haltpase, or mounting floore. 
p. *307 Will of J. Saunders (Somerset Ho.), An halpace 
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of Tymbre werk for the Organs theron to stonde. igjg 
Clmrchiv. Acc. St. Giles Reading 7 For halpasib to the 
Awters xvjd. 1548 Hall Chron. (1809) 606 On the aultare 
was a deske or halpace. 1577-87 Holinshld Chron. III. 
857/1 On the altar an halpas. .and on the same halpas stood 
twelue images. 

Halpens, -peny, obs. ff. halfpence, Halfpenny. 
fHalper, V. Obs. [a. Ger. holpe7-n (1540 
in Kluge) to stumble, vacillate : see Grimm.] 
To stumble, go unsteadily, go backward and for- 
ward. 

1596 Nashe Saffron IRalden L iv, If . . he is not well 
acquainted with the place, he goes hlthely halpering, and 
asking cap in hand from one shop to another, where’s such 
a house and such a signe ? 1399 — Lenten Siuffe 54 Hee 
might have tooke him at his proffer, which since he refused, 
and now halperd with him, as he eate up the first, so 
would he eate up the second. 

Halpworth, halpynworth, obs. ff. Half- 

PENNYWOBTH. 

Halse, hals, sb. N ow &. and north, dial, hause, 
hawse (b§s). Forms : i bals, heals, 3 Orni. 
halls, 4-7 hals(e, (4 halce, 6 halsz, halss, hawes, 
heylis, 7 hose), 7-9 hause, has 3 (e, 8-9 hawse. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. hals, heals = OFris., OS., 
OHG., ON. hals :~OTevLt. Violso-:s'.~ pre-Teiit. 
*kohos \ cf. L. collttm, earlier colitis, from *colsusl\ 

1 . The neck. 

a 1000 CmdiHoiis Gen. 383 Mid by me god hafaS gehsefted 
be bam healse. c izoo Ormin 4777 Side, & halls, & hmfedd. 
C1330 R. Brunne C/iWiw. (1810) 279 pe Scottls be alle 
schent, & hanged hi pe hals. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 
170 To..Knitten on a colere..And hangen itvp-on pe 
cattes hals. £1422 Hoccleve Jereslaus' Wife 712 Hire 
pat from the roope kepte his hals. 1575 J. Still Gamut, 
Gzerton v. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 240 Many a truer man 
than he has hanged up by the halse. a 1605 Montgomerie 
Poems XXXV. 45 Hir halse more vhyt Nor I can wryt. 1616 
Bullokar Eng, Expos., Halse [Obs.l, a necke. 1823 
Brockett N, C. Gloss., Hause, the neck. Avery old word. 
xBn Horthumild. Gloss., Hass, Hause, the neck, the throat. 

2 . The throat, gullet. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Hals, or halce, throte, guttur. 
c 1440 Bone Elor. 1474 Hyt stekyth in my hals, I may not 
gete hyt downe. 1372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxviii. 34 
With baitis in our hals. 1697 W. Cleland Exped. High, 
land-host 448 Poems 22 He got of Beer a full bowl Glass, 
Which got bad passage at his Hasse. 1819 J.^ Hodgson in 
J. Raine Mem. (1857) I. 241 His words stuck in his hause. 
1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hause, the throat. 

■p 3 . transf, A narrow neck of land or channel of 
water. Obs. 

cnja Henry Wallace vii. 808 Throuch out the moss 
delyuerly thai jeid ; Syne tuk the hals, quharoff thai had 
most dreid. 1513 Douglas jSneis i. iv. 8 Ane havln place 
with ane lang hals or entre. 1336 Bellenddn Cron. Scot. 
(iSar) I. p. xxvii, Nidisdail. .begmnis with ane narow and 
strait hals. [Cf. The ‘ Hawse Inn ’ at South Queensferry.] 
4 . A narrower and lower part of a line of hills, 
joining two heights ; tx.col\ in the form Hause, q.v. 
t 5 . Phr. To hold in hah, to flatter, beguile, 
delude with false professions. Ohs. _ 

£1360 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) x.\iii. 23 Hir fen3eit 
wordis. .held me in the hals. 1583 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xlv. 783 With mony flattering taill and fals He held that 
bischop in the hals. i6i6 Hart Pref. to Barbours Bruce 
(1620) 14 Ham.) Edward had. . long time holden them in the 
hals, upon vain hope of the kingdome. 

6. attrib.o.nA. Comb. Of or pertaining to the neck, 
as halse-bone {bane), -riband', thals-man, execu- 
tioner, headsman ; hawslook, hasslock, the wool 
on the neck of a sheep. 

1794 Ritson's Scott. Songs 1 . 50 (Jam.) There’s gowd in 
your garters, Marion ; And silk on your white *hau^-bane. 
1818 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) I. i48_Tell him ..to 
write instanter if he wish his head to continue above his 
hass-bone. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph, i. i, A taitau plaid 
spun o’ good *hawslock woo. 1820 Blackiu. Mag. VI. 664 
Caid them through each other like black wool and white 
hawslock. A 1659 Cleveland Scots Apasiacy 11. 14 Do 
Execution like the *Halls-man’s Sword. 

Hence f Halsed a., having a neck, -necked. Obs. 
1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxxiv, Ane lang 
mand, narrow halsit, and wyid mouthit. 
t Halse, Obs, Forms : i halsian, heal- 
sian, 2 heelsien, 2-3 halsi(en, 3-6 halse. [OE. 
halsian, healsian, ? from earlier *hdhian — OHG. 
heilisdn to augur, expiate, ON. heilsa to hail, greet 
(with good wishes) OTeut. *hailosdjan, f. *hailos 
weal, well-being, prospeiity : see PIeal j^.] 

1 . intr. To augur, divine, soothsay ; to declare in 
the name of something divine or holy. (Only OE.) 

c 1030 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 354/13 Ariolandi, on wigbede 
to halsienne. 

2 . trans. To call upon in the name of something 
divine or holy ; to exorcize, adjure, conjure ; to 
implore, entreat, beseech. _ 

C82S Vesp. Psalter xxxviti]. 7 UnderSioded bio 6u 
dryhtne & halsa hine. C870 Halsuncge in O. E. Texts 
176 Ic eow [3e] halsige on faeder naman..pa:t ge to pys 
husle ne gangen. C897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past, xxxii. 
(E. E. T. S.) 213 Ic eow healsi^e broSur for osm tocyme 
Dryhtnes Hselendan Kristes. c tooo Ags. Gasp, Matt. xxyi. 
63 Ic balsixe pe \Lindisf. ic halsa dec, Rushtu. ic halsio pe, 
Hatt. ic haSsige pe] Surh pone lyfiendan god, paet du seege us 
gyf pu sy crist godes sunu. a 1223 Ancr. R. ly purhpeoilke 
neiles ich halse ou ancren, nout ou, auh do core, uor hit ms 
no need. Ibid. 348 Ich halsie oiu.pet ge widholden ou 
from vlesliche lustes. a 1225 St. Marker. 17 Ich bmsi pe 
o godes nome. C1386 [see Halsen i]. i 4 « • * 5 " 


L. Poems (i8fi6) 85 He was so agast of pat grysyly gose. . 
He halsed hit porow goddes inyjte. 1353 Becon Reliques 
of Rome (1563) 244* The whiche wicked spirite is halsed or 
coniured or caste out of hym. 

3. To hail, salute, greet. [ = Hailse v., of which 
it may be a by-form.] 

137s Barbour Bruce vii. 116 Thai met the Kyng and 
halsit him thar. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, yohannes 618 He 
met a pilgrtrae in the gat, pat haliste hyme, and sad pus- 
gat. 1498 Caxton's Chron. Eng. vi. The holy yraages of 
sayntes bowed downe to hym whan the body of hym 
was hroughte in to the chyrche . . & honourably hym halsyd. 
1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Loam C. If. 12 Thei so 
brauely halsed him with Harquebouze shotte. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 354 Sa tha all salute .and 
halse her. 

Halse, Obs. exc. Sc. (has, hgs). Forms : 
4-5 hala, 5-6, 9 halse, 5, 8 hawse, 6 haulse, 6-7 
hause, Qhass. [Either an independent deriv. of hah, 
Halse neck = OHG. hahan, -eti, -ott, MHG. hahen 
to throw one’s arms about the neck of, embrace ; 
or a sense developed upon Halse &,*, tliroug-h 
association with Halse sb. In many passages it is 
difficult to distinguish it from Halse v.t, sense 3, 
since either ‘ salute ’ or ‘ embrace ’ makes sense.] 

1 . trans. To embrace. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4357 Sco can hals him son wit pis And 
bedd him mothes for to kys. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 174 
As whanne he halsip a womman wip nise hondis. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. Ixix. 320 (Harl. MS.) He ran for gladnesse, 
and halsid hire, and kist hire, c 1440 Promp. Part). 224/1 
Halsyn, amplcttor. 1330 Palsgr. 577/1 , 1 halse one, I take 
hym aboute the necke, Je accolle. 1596 Spenser E. Q. iv. 
ill. 49 Each other kissed glad, And lovely haulst . . And 
plighted hands. 1674-91 Rav H. C. Words (E. D. S.), Hose, 
Hause, to hug, or carry in the arms, to embrace. 1733 
Cack-laird-Orph. Caled. (Chambers 1829), He bawsed, he 
kiss’d her. And ca’ed her his sweet. 1819 Scott Noble 
Moringer i. He halsed and kiss’d his dearest dame._ 
absol. c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 9614 There thei halsed 
and thei kist. 

f b. iratisf. oca.&.Jig. Ohs. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter iv. 3 3^ bals & kys & sekis wip 
traiuaile, vanyte and leghe. a 1347 Surrey Praise mean 
Estate in Tottell's Misc. (Arb.) 27 Who so gladly halseth 
the golden meane, Voyde of dangers, .hath his home. 1636 
Rutherford Lett. (iSfiz) I. 179 To come nigh Christ and 
hause Him and embrace Him. 

f 2 . To encompass by going round. [ = L. com- 
plectii\ Obs. rare. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xlvii. 11 Vmgifis syon & halsis it. 

Halse, S.W. dial, form of Hazel sb. 

Halse, Halser, -ier, obs. ff. Hawse, Hawser. 
HalseUr d. s.w. dial. Also -oa. [f. halse, 
Hazel + -EN.] Of hazel. 

1586 J. Hooker [of Exeter] Girald. Irel. in Holinshed 
II. 178/1 He caused a number of flakes and hurdels to be 
made of halson, allers, and withie lods. 1888 Elwokthy 
W. Somerset IVord-bk. s. v., A hazel-rod is . . a ‘ halsen stick 
HalseXL, V. Obs. exc. dial. In 3 lialsni, 4 
helsny, 6 balaon, 6-7 halsen. [Extended form 
of Halse as if from an *hikhnian.’] 

tl. Hans. To call upon in the name of some- 
thing holy, to adjure ; = Halse vit 2. Obs. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 475/587 Ich halsni pe a-godes name 
pat pou wende to Marcdie. 1340 Ayenb. 253 Ich you 
helsny pet ye . . loki uram wilninges. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prioress' T. 193 O deere child I halsen [so Heiig\ v.rr. 
halse, hailse, hailese] thee In vertu of the hooly Trinitee, 
'Tel me what is thy cause for to synge. 

2 . To augur, foreshow by auspices, prognosticate ; 
in mod. s.w. dial., to augur ill, predict evil of. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. i8i/i 
Some speciall points of his late seruice.. which doo halson 
and giue a hope that hewill.dijVwecti^h/S/www, and bring 
that land to a full and perfect gouemraent and_ regiment. 
1888 Elwobthv W. Somerset Word-ik. s,v., *Her’ll halseny 
all the day long 'bout every body.’ 

Hence Hadsening vbl. sb., augury, prognostica- 
tion ; Halsening ppl. a., auguring, boding. 

2386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holin.shed II. s^s He 
tooke ship in Milford hauen, but for hast he left to doo his 
deuotion and oblation at saint Dauids, which was but an 
euill halsoning. 1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 305/2 
Which his halsening in the end came partlie to effect. 1602 
Carew Cornwall i u. This ill-halsening horiiie name [Corn- 
wall] hath, .opened a gap to thescoffes of many. Ibid, 133 b, 
But this halsening, the present flourishing estate of that 
Kingdome, utterly convtnceth of falsehood. 1746 Exmoor 
Scolding (E.D. S.) 56 Thee wut. .Oil vor whislering and 
pistering, and hoahng and halzening, or cuffing a Tale. 

t Halsfaug, healsfaug. O. E. Law. Also 
I Halsehaiig, halfehang, 7-9 liealfarrg. [OE., 
f, hah, heals, neck, Halse sb. -h fafig seizure, 
catching, booty.] A word used in the OE. or 
Anglo-Saxon Laws, meaning app. originally some 
punishment and afterwards the fine in commutation 
thereof. The legal antiquaries since ^ 1600 have 
taken it to mean the pillory ; but this is strongly 
combated by Schmid, Gesetze der Angels'dchsen s.v, 
a 1000 Laws of Wihirxd c. 12 (Schmid 1 gif ceorl butqn 
wifes wisdome deoflum he sie ealra his mhta scyldij 
and healb-fange. a rooo Laws of Edmund u. c. 7 Of Pam 
daes® on xxi niht gilde map heals- fang, a 1x33 Laws Hen. 
I. c. 14 § 3 Mediocris thaini, equus cum apparatu suo, et 
arma eius, et suum halsfan^ in Westsexa; in Myrcenis 
duae librae. Ibid. c. 76 § i Et debet halsfang primo reddi, 
sicut werai modus erit. 1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Pillorie, 
This was among the Saxons called Healsfang of (Heals) 
a necke and {Fang) to take. 1609 SkENE A’<g. Maf 121 The 


Baxter sail he put vpon the Pillorie (or ‘halsfang’) and the 
Browster upon the Cockstuie. 1848 Wharton Laiu Lex., 
Hcalfang or Halsfang, the pillory ; also a pecuniary mulct, 
toconiniute for standing in the pillory, 
f Halsier. Obs. rare [Origin uncertain ; 
perh. to be connected with, halser, Hawser.] See 
qiiots. .and Halster. 

1383 J. Higins tr. yunius' Name/tLlalor {TA .), Helciarius, 

. . an halsier, or he which haleth and draweth a ship or 
barge alongst the river by a rope ; also he that draweth up 
buithens and packes into a ship. 1398 Florio , -4 AaiiiVir, 
a halsier or he that haleth a ship or barge by a rope: 
a halse or halsier in a ship. 1638 [see Halster], 

t Halsing, sb.A Obs. [f. Halse + -ing^.] 

1 . Exorcizing, exorcism . 

870 Halsuncge [see Halse c’.i 2]. a 1039 L..aws of Cunt i. 
c. 4 (Schmid) Micel is seo halsung and mmre is seo haJ^ung 
pe deofla afyrsaS. 1387 Trevisa Htgden (Rolls) III. ii 
He [Solomon] fonde up halsynge coruuresouns forto slake 
wib siknesse. 

2 . Supplication, entreaty. 

r823 Eesp. Psalter' cx\n\\). i Dryhten .. onfoh halsunge 
mine. 971 Blickl. Horn. 87 Mid wependre halsunga hine 
bmdon. 1:1225 Ancr. R. 330 Mid pus onwille halsunge, 
vveopeS & gret efter sume helpe. 

3 . Greeting, salutation. 

1373 Barbour Bruce vii. 117 The Kyng thaine thar halsing 
5uld. C1440 York Myst. xii. 149 Ang. Hayle!_ Marie! 
full of grace .. d/irnic. What maner of halsyng is pis? 

Halsing, sb.'^ [f. Halse z/.^ + -ing'.] 
Embiacing, embrace. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 139 Her housbonde 
halsynges. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vii. 187 Handlynge and 
hakynce and aTso porw cussynge Excitynge cure aiper 
oper til ouie olde synne. 1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, 
Heautont. v. i, I will say nothing of hausing and kissing. 
1613 Markham Eng. Husbandman 1. i. ii. (1635) 7 Affable 
without haussing or kissing. 

Halsome, -sum, obs. foims of Halesome, 
Halss, halsz, obs. forms of Halse sb. 

Halst, obs. 2 sing. pres, of Hold v. 

+ Halster. Obs. rare~°. = Halsier. 

First found in Kersey’s ed. of Phillips m a variant of the 
latter’s halsier, and hence in various Diets. ; of the state- 
ment of Halljwell and Smyth, that it is a west-country term, 
no confirmation has been found. 

[1658 Phillips, Halsier, a term in Navigation, he that 
draws the Halser or Cable wherewith boats are towed along 
some Channel.] 1706 — (ed. Kersey), Halsier, or H alsier. 
172X Bailey, Halsier, halster. 1731-1800 — Halser, hal- 
sier. tyje, Asm, Halster. 1847-78 Halliwell, A’a/r/rr.. 
West. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Halsier, a west- 
country term for a man who draws a barge along by a rope. 

t HaTs'W'ort. Obs. [f. Halse sb. + Wob’e.] lit. 
Throatwort : a name app. given in OE. times to 
different plants, either having throat-like flowers, 
or supposed to cure maladies of the throat. 
Cockayne includes under it Campanula Trachelium, 
Throatwort; Hare’s-ear , Sdlla attliun- 
nalis, Autumnal Squill ; and Symphytum album, 
White Comfrey; others apply it to Orpine. 

c 1000 Sa.v. Lecchd. I. 158 pysse wyrte w^-rttruman Se 
man halswyrt nemne5. c 1000 AElJriCs Hoc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 13^/22 Anris Icporis, halswyrt. 011387 Sinon. 
Barthol. (Anccd. Oxon.) 23 Halscrwort, i. crassula major. 
c 1450 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 599/27 Orpina, orpyneve/ halse- 
wort. 

Halt (hplt), sb.^ Also (6-7 alto, 7 alt), 8 
hault. [Orig, in phrase to make halt = Ger. halt 
inachen, f. halt ‘ hold holding, stoppage, stand. 
The German military phrase was before 1600 
taken into the Romanic langs., as Sp. a/to hacer, It. 
far alto, Y.faire halte or alte, whence the Eng. 
fomrs to make alto, make alt, and finally make halt. 
From the military vocabulary the word passed into 
hunting, travelling, and general use.] A temporary 
stoppage on a march or journey. 

1391-X598 [see Alto xd.']. 1622 F. Markham Bk. War v, 

iii. § 4. 171 To make .stands (which some call A Hoes or 
Halits) . . whereby the souldier may be refresht when he is 
weary with tl avell. 1623 [see Alt •]. a 1625 Earl Somerset 
in Cabalas. (1654) i, I understand of some halt you made, 
and the 6iuse of it. 1660 P. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
10 Part of the Caravaiie made an halt. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Oleanus' Voy. Ambuss, 63 Without any halt by the way. 
1667 hiiLTON P. L. VI. 533 To descrie the distant foe .. In 
motion or in alt. Ibid, xi. 210 And on a Hill made alt. 
1709 Loud. Gax. No. 4583/4 The Duke of hlarlborough 
commanded an Hault. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xv, 154 
Seeing them come to a halt above the island. 1868 Reptl. 
tfOrd. 1144 On arrival at the destination, the Halt 

is to be sounded. 1880 T. Hardy Trumpet Major xxyiii. 
Leaving them at halt, he proceeded rapidly onward. Mod. 
Here let us make a halt. 

attrih. 1869 E. A, Parkf.s Praci, Hypene (ed. 3} 390 On 
the halt day the men should wash. .their clothes. 

Hence Ha’ltless a., without a halt. 

1856 Kane A ret. Expl. 1. xxix. 379 An unbroken tee- walk 
of. . twenty haltless hours. 

Halt, [f. Hal'p v.f and a.] 

1 , A halting or limping, a limp. arch. 

1599 Shaks. Pass. Pilgr. 308 A cnpple soon can find a 
halt. [Cf.HALTV.lx,ci374l. 17SS Johnson, // a//, the act of 
limping : the manner of Innping. 1789 Brand I/sst. Neto- 
casCle L 3x0 note, He bad a halt in walking, occasioned by a 
lameness in one of his legs. 

2 , The disease foot-rot in sheep. Obs. ex local. 

1750 W. Ellis Mod, Husb, IV. i. 124 (E, D, S.) About 

Buckingham town they call [foot-rot] the halt. 1757 Dyer 
Fleece (1807) 56 Long rains in miry winter cause the halt. 
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HALTING. 


Halt (hjli), «. aich. and literaty. Forms : i I 
healtj I- halt ; 3 Of m. halite, 5 halte, 5-7 hault. 
[A Com. Tent. adj. : OE. halt, healt=OYri'a., OS. 
halt (MDir. halt, hoiit, OHG., MHG. hah, ON. 
haltr (Sw., Da. hall), Goth, OTeut. 

*halt-ozl\ Lame; crippled; limping. 

[a 700 Epinal Gloss. 589 Lnrdfis, laempihalt ; Erf. lemplii- 
halt.] C893 K. jEiired Of os. hi. i. (1883) 96 Ainne wisne 
mon, jjeh he healt wsere, se webs haten Ageselaus. cizao 
Orriin 15+99 pe blinde ^aff he wel to sen, & halite wel to 
ganngenti. <11225 Marker. 20 Nan misbilimet hern, 
nowi&ei halt ne houeret. t’is+o C-ursor M. 20885 (Faiif) 
Halt men he gaf pe fote. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 224/1 Halte, 
or crokyd, dandies. 1526-34 Tindalc John v. 3 Halt 
and wyddered, waytynge for the movynge off the wather. 
i6i2~i6 \V. Browne Brit. Past, i ii. (R.), To waite upon 
the gout, to walke when pleases Old January hault. 178+ 
CowpER Task I. 471 Halt, and weary of the path they tread. 
1S59 Tennyson Guinevere 42 If a man were halt or hunch’d. 
fig. 1691 Wood Atk, Oxon. II. 214 Many.. made very 
imperfect and halt returns. 1866 Land, Rev. 3 Mar. 246/1 
The case proceeds in a halt, cumbersome style, 
b. Comb., as halt-footed adj. 

1422 tr. Secrela Secret., Priy. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 176, I 
ne ham not maymet in handis ne in armes, thegh y be 
halte-footed. 1877-8 Morley Crit. Misc, (1888J I. 205 
Hollow and halt-footed transactions. 

Halt (hglt), z/.i Forms: i healtian, haltian, 
5-6 halte, 6-7 hault(e, 4- halt. [OE. haltian, 
healtian = OS. halidn (MDu. halten, houieit), 
OHG. hahln (MHG. halzen), f. Halt a.] 

1 . intr. To be lame, ■walk lame, limp. arch, 
c 825 Vesp. Psalter xvii. 46 Bearn fremSe aldadon & hal- 
tadon. c897 K. jElered Gregory's Past. xi. 65 StaeppaS 
ryhte, ne healt igeatS leng, ac beo 3 hale, a 1300 Cursor M. 
3942 All his liue pan halted he, c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
IV. 1429 (1457) It is ful hard to halten vn-espied By-fore a 
crepul foi he kan pe craft. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxxii. 31 He 
forsothe haltide with the too foote. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
qfAymonvii. lysButhayatde wente haltynge. 1S30PALSGR. 
582/1 , 1 haulte, I go nat upright of one of my legges or of 
bothe. 1607 Shaks. Tiinon tv. i. 24 Thou cold Sciatica, 
Cripple our Senatois, that their llmbes may halt As lamely 
as their Manners. 1611 Bible Ps. xxxviii. 17, I am ready 
to halt. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. (1862) 317 , 1 am not inclined 
to halt before I am lame. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 560 
Halting on crutches of unequal size. 1868 Helps Reahnah 
iii. (1876) 29 He halted slightly in his walk. 

*p 2 . To cease haltingly or hesitatingly from (a ■way 
Of course) ; to fall a'way. _ Obs. 

c 900 tr. Bxdats Hist. v. xxtii]. (1890) 472 Hi. .fram rihtum 
sti;^um healtiaS. <11340 Hampole Psalter xvii, 49 pai 
haltid fra paite stretis. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (,1614) 
277 Whom the Jesuites ._. report to halt from his former 
Mahumetisme, and to incline to Gentilisme. 

8. To walk unsteadily or hesitatingly ; to waver, 
vacillate, oscillate ; to remain in doubt. 

Esp. in the scriptural phrase ‘to halt between two 
opinions ’ ; row often associated with Halt vP 
1382 WycLtF I Kings xviii. 21 How long halt je into two 
parties ? [i6ir How_ long halt ye between two opinions t] 
1613 PuKCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 343 Their religion halteth 
betwixt divers religions of the Turkes, Persians, and Chris- 
tians. 1631 Gouge God's Arrovisw. ii. 134 Such as halted, 
in some things doing that which was good, in other things 
that which was evilT. 1:87s Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) 
III. xii. 150 No longer halting between his loyalty and his 
plighted oath. 1881 J. Grant Cameronians I. iii. 37 The 
conversation halted irregularly between music and literature. 
4 . fig. To proceed ‘ lamely imperfectly, or 
faultily ; to be at fault ; to be defective in logic, 
analogy, measure, rime, etc., as a syllogism, meta- 
2>hOT, or verse ; not to go ‘ on all fours 
1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 139 Allas 1 oure reule halteth, 
hit is benome. 1^8 Gest Pr. Masse 108 Doo they not 
know that eche comparison halteth and in some matters 
discordeth 7 1576 Fleming Pwwpl. Episi. 388 That usuall 
verse, althoughe it hault in one syllable. 1581 Mulcaster 
Positions iv. (1887) 22 How so euer men hault in doing 
of their duetie. 160a Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 339 The Lady 
shall say her minde freely ; or the blanke Verse shall halt 
for’t. 1678 R. Barclay Apol, Quakers v. § 24. 17s All 
Comparisons halt in some part. <1x771 Gray Corr. (1843) 
228 ’Where the verse seems to halt, it is very probably occa- 
sioned by the transcriber’s neglect. 

1 5 . To fail in soundness or straightfor-yvardness 
of conduct ; to use shifts, play false, Obs, 

14x2-20 Lvdg. Chron, Troy i. v, Yet in the truth some- 
while doth he halte. 1585 Q. Eliz. in Four C. Efig. Lett. 
29, I cannot halt with you so muche as to denye that I have 
seen suche evident shewes of your contrarious dealings, 
1600 Holland Livy xxxii. xxx. 828 Some doubt and sus- 
pltion they had, that their allies baulted, and were not 
sound of al four. 

Halt (hglt), Also 7 alt. [f. Halt ; cf. 
F. halter (17th c.), Ger. halten to hold, to stop.] 

1 . intr. To make a halt ; to make a temporary 
stoppage in a march or journey. (At first a mili- 
tary term only, but sometimes in later use a mere 
synonym of ‘ stop ’.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hall, or to make an halt, .to slop, 
stay, or make a stand or pause. i66z J. Davies tr. Otea- 
rius' Voy, Amhass. 15 Halting and advancing according to 
the orders. 1672 T. Vent Milit. Discipl. viit. 20 note, The 
word Alt doth signify to make a stand, and is derived from 
the Dutch word Halt, which is as we say hold, 1686 
Ahridgem, Eng. Milit. Discipl, 117 As soon as the Body 
is marched as far as is intended, they are to be commanded 
to Halt. 174B Anson's Voy. 11. xii. 265 They halted on our 
first approach, and never advanced afterwards. 1853 C. 
Bronte Villette xxi, We took a walk into the country and 
halted for refreshment at a farm. 1854 'Wood Anim. Life 


(1855) 3981 1 would defj the best trained cavalry horse to have 
halted more instantaneously. 

lb. Mil, In the impel ative, a -word of command. 
1796 Instr. d- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 69 The officer of the 
second division gives his word Wfieell and then Halt ! 
Dress i tvhen the wheel is completed. 

2 . trails. To cause to halt ; to bring to a stand ; 
to stop. 

1805 Lake in Owen Wellesley' s Deep, 533 The flight of 
Holkar. .induced me to halt the army'. 1827 Stluart 
Planter's G. (1828) 27s When the machine has got within 
forty or fifty yaids of the place, it is proper to halt the horses. 
Hence Halted y)//. a., bionght to a stand. 

1796 Instr. i 5 Reg Cavaliy (1813) 15 Wheels of divisions 
of the squadron or line, are made on a halted, 01 on a move- 
able pivot. 1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 62 Wheeling lound 
the halted file. 

Halt, obs. 3 sing. pres, of Hold v. 

Halt, obs. foim of Haugiit a. 

Haltand, -ane, var. Hadtain a. Obs. 

Halte, obs. var. of Holt, copse. 

Hal'ber (hg^ltai), jAI Forms: i heelfter, 3-5 
haltre, (4 haltyr, 6 aulteT), 6-7 haulter, 3- 
halter. y 3 . 2 helfter, 5 north, heltir, -yr(e, 5-6 
helter(e. [OE. hxlftre — OHG. halftra (Ger. 
half ter), MDu. half ter, halter, Q\,G.heliflra, MLG. 
helchter, halter '.—'VI Ger. '‘^halftra-, *Jialiftra-, f. 
loot ’^halb-, whence OHG. halb, MLG. and MDu. 
helve, OE. helfe : see Helve. The piimary sense 
was ‘ that by which anything is held ’ ; cf. L. capi- 
strum'h.zh.ev. They between I andf was lost in ME. 
as in MDu. and MHG.] 

1 . A rope, cold, or strap with a noose or head- 
stall, by which horses or cattle are led 01 fastened up. 

<ziooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 199/14 Capistmm, hslfter, 
uct caelfster. a xioo Ibid. 332/18 Capistmm, hcelftre. c X175 
Lamb. Horn. 53 pet is pes deofles helfter. a 2250 Oiul ty 
Night. 1028 Horn ne mai halter ne bridel BrLnge._ X390 
Gower Conf. II. 48 And trusse her halters forth with me. 
14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 727/44 Hoc capistrum, a heltyr. 
c 1450 St. Cuthbert (Smtees) 5361 pe hors heltirs to breke 
he ran. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 119 Horsharnes 
without ha/ters. XS46 J. HEVwooDProv.(iS6g) 44 It wolde 
haue made a hors breake his halter sure. x76o~72 tr. Juan 
d- UUoa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 240 The nooses, or halters, are 
thongs of a cow's hide. 1835 Lytton Rienziv. v, The horse 
runs from one hand, the halter remains in the other. 

2 . A rope wth a noose for hanging malefactors. 

<ri46o Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 3x3 Ye shalle clym on 

helle crokkys With a halpeny heltere, 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Atb.) 32 Hadde we an halter which were mete for his 
necke and strong ynough we shold sone make an ende. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 63 One after another in 
their shertes, and every one a halter about his neck. 1596 
Shaks. Merck V, iv. i. 379 Por. What mercy can you 
render him Anthonio 7 Gra. A halter gratis, nothing else for 
Gods SEike. X722 Sewel Hist. Quakers (1795) I. iv. 295 
Break not our ecclesiastical laws, for then ye are sure to 
stretch by a halter. x85* Miss Yonce Cameos I. xxvH. 
220 The archers and men-at-arms were hung in halters to 
every tree in the forest. 

.fig. 1583 Golding Calvin an Deut, xviii. 105 A Childe . . 
if his father let him hauehis Swindge lykea Goose: hee 
putteth the halter about his Neck by cockering of him too 
much. 1642 Fuller Hojy ^ Prof. St, i. vi. 15 The same 
counsels observed are chains to grace, which neglected prove 
halters to strange undutifull children. x86o Kingsley Misc. 
I. 84 Raleigh . . finding that James was betraying him, and 
sending him out wdth a halter round his neck. 

1 ), Used typically for death by hanging ; ‘ the 
gallows 

X533 Frith Another bk. agst. Rastell 337^ Which doth 
rather purchase them a halter than the remission of sins. 
X679 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1354 (R.), Ready to offer up 
their lives to the halter, or the fire, as God should appoint. 
X790 Pennant London (R.), Edward . . resigned to them 
the monopoly of the a-x. and halter. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
Field 520 Scared with threats of jail and halter. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as halter-chain, -maker, 
-place, -seller, -strap, -string ; halter-proof adj . ; 
halter-break v., to accustom (a hoise, etc.) to a 
halter ; to break by means of a halter ; halter- 
oast /pi. a. (see quots.) ; f halter-man, a hangman. 
Also Halter-sack, -sick. 

1883 W. H. Bishop in HarpePs Mag. Oct. 725/2 They 
are 'malter-broke, and turned loose again. 1704 'Worlidge 
Diet. Rust., * Halter Cast happens thus : when a Horse en- 
deavours to scrub the itching part of his Body near the 
Head or Neck, one of his hinder Feet entangles in the 
Halter . . by the violent strugling of the Horse to disingage 
himself, receives sometimes very dangerous hurts in the 
hollow of his Pastern. 18x3 Sporting Mag. XLII. 58 
Danger of being halter cast, which has proved fatal to so 
many horses. X83X J. Holland Manuf. Metal I. 183 
^Halter-chains . . used with bridles, 1596 Nashe (Htli^ 
Haue with you to SaflFron-walden, or, Gabrieli Harueys 
Hunt is vp. Containing a full Answere to the eldest sonne 
of the *Halter-maker, 1638 Conceited Lett. (N.), *Halter- 
men and ballet-makers were not better set aworke this 
many a day, ifeo J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. rii. 
80/r The priuiledees of this graund ■*Haulter-master are 
many. X704 Land. Gass, No. 4082/4 A bay Nag. .with . . a 
Dent cross his Nose in the *Halter-place, <2x679 Earl 
OF Orrery Guzman m, By your Charms you may make 
your self *Halter-proof. c 15x5 Cocke Lorell’s B. (Percy) 5 
Hary *halter seler at tyborn, X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
* Halter-Strap or String, a cord, or long strap of leathei, 
made fast to the head-stall, and to the manger, totyethe horse. 

Halter (hp-ltai), sbl^ [f. Halt w.f + -erI.] 

1 . One ■who halts or limps, as a cripple. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 224/1 Haltare, claudicator, 155* in 


Huloet. 1749 Lavington Enihus. Methodists <S- Papists 
(1S20) 205 Calling him one-eyed, halter, baldpate. 

2 . One who wavers ; a waverer. 

C1611 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. iv. Decay 315 Double 
Halters between God and Gold. 1684 Renvvick Serm. vii. 
(1776) 92 O halters ' take heed and be admonished. 

Ha'lter, Also 6 haltren ; y 3 . 5 beltryn. 
[f. Halter j/i.i] 

1 . Irans. To put a halier upon (a horse or the 
like) ; to fasten up with a haltei . 

c 1440 Ptomp. Parv. 235/1 Heltiyn beestys, capistro. 
1530 Palscr. 577/2, I haltei, I tye in a halter, lencheuestre. 
1617 Markham i 75 When the colt is haltered. 1881 

Fenn Off to Wilds xxix. (1888) 203 The horses were haltei ed 
up to the wheels. 

fig. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. xxii. 12 He was muzzled or 
haltered up, that is, he held his peace, as though he had had 
a bridle or a halter in his mouth. 1650 R. Siapylton 
Sirada's Low C. Wanes 11. 35 Should they now halter 
themselves, called by a woman’s voice ? 

'j' b. To halter apes in hell : see Ape sb. 6. Obs. 
1584 Pefle Arraignm. Pans iv. n All that be Dian’s 
maids are vow’d to haltei apes m hell. 

fig. To put a restiaint or check upon; to 
bridle ; to fetter ; to hampei. 

1577 B. Googe Heresiach's Husb. in. (1586) 130 A faire 
feelde, that the Steeres may. .not be feard, or haltred, with 
tiees, or bushes. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 22 They thought they 
had made him their own, and halter’d up his Conscience. 

3 . To catch or entrap ■with a noose or lasso. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 54 To halter, or intangle, laqueum. 

injtcere alicui. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. (1753) 70 Or halter 
finches through a privy doore. <z X625 Beaum. & Fl. Wtt 
without PI. IV. ii, What pretty gins thou hast to halter 
woodcocks 1 a X732 Atterburv (T.), Catching moles and 
haltering frogs. 1760-72 tr. Juan ij- UUoa’s Voy. (ed. 3) 
I. 416 They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
speed . .The noose is made of cow-hide. 

4 . To put a halter about the neck of (a person) ; 
to hang (a person) with a halter. 

x6i6 Hayward Sand. Troub. Soulj.xu. (1620)248 A cold, 
to halter me in hell. 1649 G. Daniel Trinaick, Rich. II, 
civ, The Gieat ones , . hanged are, The Rest were halter’d, 
Pardon’d ; and ’twas faire. 1765 Meretriciad 49 Silent 
and sad as any Rogue con’d be, That halter’d rode, to 
dreaded Tyburn tree. 1894 Voice (N. Y.) 13 Sept., The 
Chicago bombthrowers who were haltered for practising 
their principles. 

fig- T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 3 Lusts . . to serve 
him like Absalom, and halter him at the next bough. 1639 
Fuller Holy Warv, vii (1647) 239 Suffeied to have tope 
enough, till they had haltered themselves in a Prseinunire. 
Hence HaTtering vbl- sb. 

XS91 Percivall Sp. Diet., Cahesirase, haltering. X598 
Florio, Capesiratura prima, the first naltring of a coult. 

Haltered (hgitaid), ppl, a. [f. Halter sb?- 
or zi.] Having a halier on ; fastened with or as 
with a halter ; fig, fettered, hampered, 

X520 Treat. Galaunt in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 452 
They go haltered in them as horse in the stable. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. (y Cl. in. xili. 130 A halter’d necke, which do’s 
the Hangman thanke, For being yare about him. x8ii 
Byron Hints from Hor. 281 A halter'd heroine Johnson 
sought to slay — We saved Irene, but half damn’d the play. 
+ Ha'lterer. Obs. rare—°. In 5 helterere. 
[f. Halter sb? + -er i.] A halter-maker. 
c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 651/35 Hie capistrius, helterere. 

II Halteres (hreltloTzz), sb.pl. Also alteres. 
[Gr. a\TTjpes (in sense l), f. aWtaBai to leap.] 

1 . Weights, similar to dumb-bells, held in the 
hands to give an impetus in leaping. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe xxxiii. (1541) 47 The plummets, 
called of Galen Alteres, ivhiche are nowe moch vsed with 
gret men . . are verrye good to be vsed fastynge, a ly tel 
before breakefast or dyner. 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) 
I. 414 The halteres or leaping dumb-bells, are seen hung 
up, xBfft Daily News 6 Apr. 5/7 An ordinary long jump 
. .made with the help of haltei es or leaping dumb-bells. 

2 . Entom. The pair of knobbed filaments, also 
called balancers and poisers, which in dipterous 
insects take the place of a pair of posterior wings. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Did. X834 McMurtrie Cuvier's 
Anim. Kmgd, 449 The halteies are entirely exposed. 1874 
Lubbock Orig. ^ Met. Ins. i. 23 The hinder pair being 
lepresented by minute club-shaped organs called ‘ halteies'. 

t Halter-sack. Obs. [f. Halter jAI p Sack.] 
A ‘ gallows-bird ' : a term of obloquy. 

xssfl Florio, Capestro, a rope, a halter, a headstall. Also 
a wag, a halter-sack, or gallowes-clapper. x6ii Ibid., 
Capestrello, .a haltersacke, a waghalter. x6ii Beaum. & Fl. 
King i5 no K. 11. ii. Away, you halter-sack, you. a 1616 — 
Triumph of Hon. i, Thy beginning was knapsack, and thy 
ending will be halter-sack. 

Halter-sick, sb. and a. [prob. originating in 
an error for prec.] A. sb. — Halter-sack. 

x6x7 Minsheu Ductor, An Halter-sicke, or one that the 
gallowes groanes for, a knauish boy. 

B. adj. (Cf. death-sick.) 

x82o W. Tooke tr. Ludan I. 511 You . . villainous, in- 
famous halter-sick miscreant. 

Haltie, obs. foim of Haughty a. 

^ Halting (h2’ltir|),zi(J/. sb.i [f.HALT zi 1 + -ingI.] 
The action of limping or walking lamely. 

c X440 Promp. Parv. 224/2 Haltynge, daudicacio. x58t 
Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 111. (1586) 147 b, And when he 
shall walke upright by himselfe, he may boldlie take uppe 
others for hauttinge. 1672 Sir T, Browne Lett Friend xni. 
(1881) 136 Whether lameness and halting do still encrease 
among the inhabitants. 

b. transf. and jig. (See Halt vi. 4, 5.) 

irx43o Pilgr. Eyf Manhode xii. xxx. (i86g) 152 Ther is 
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noon haltinge so foul as lyinge. xfiSg R. Harvey PL Perc. 
7, I would the woorst were curbd with a checkthong, as 
bigge as a towpenny halter, for halting with a Queene so 
good and giatious. 1627 Sanderson Serin I. 269 Without 
hollowness, halting, and hypocrisie. a i68o Glanvill Serin. 

V. (R.), They lay in wait for our baitings. 1851 Helps 
Comp. Solit. vi, A wonderful halting in their logic. 

Halting, [f. Halt z>. 2 ] The action 

of making a halt ; stopping ; chiefly aLifr/A At or 
on which a halt is made, as halting grotmd, 
morning, point. (See also Halting-place.) 

1759 Robertson Hht. Scot. I. v. 347 After halting three 
houis, she set out foi Hamilton, c 1813 Mrs. Sherwood 
Stories Ch. Caiech. xxiv. 249 Halting Morning, the morn- 
ing when there is no paiade. 1856 Kane Arct. Eo,pl, II. x. 
no When they reached any of the halting-huts. _ 1869 E. A. 
Parkds Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 62 When halting ground 
is reached, it may be necessary to filter the watei. 

Halting, ppl._ a. _ [f. Halt &.t] 

1 . That halts ; limping, lame. 

1382 Wycue Micak iv, 6, I schal gedere the haltinge. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 172/2 Haltande, clatidicaits. 1564-78 
Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 81 Better is an haltyng 
man whiche kepeth the right waie than the swift runner. . 
that wandereth a straie. 1849 Arnold Somt. to Friend 6 
That halting slave, who in Nicopolis Taught Arrian. 

2 . Jig. Maimed ; defective, imperfect, faulty. 

1533 Frith Another Bk. agst. Rastell (1829) 22S That 

halting verse shall run merrily . .upon his light feet. 1611 
Bible Transl. Pref. 7 If anything be halting, or super- 
fluous, or not so agreeable to the originall, the same may 
bee coirected. 1877 L. Morris Epic Hades m. 24S How 
to reach with halting words That infinite perfection. 

3 . Hesitating, wavering, shifting. 

1585 Abp. Sandys Serm. (1841) 273 Their halting hearts., 
their friendly words and malicious deeds. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. II. xvii. 601 The weak and halting policy of 
Edward II. 1878 'Pt.’PtauiVi Deukalion\\.\\. 60 An easy 
way Between two worlds to suit the halting crowd. 

Hence Haltingly adz)., in a halting manner; 
limpingly, lamely (lit. and Jg). HaTtingness, 
defectiveness, imperfection, faultiness. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Soisteinent, haltingly, 
a 1603 T. Cartwright Confui. Rhein. N. T. (i6i3) 341 
Him that walketh in the way, although it be haltingly. 1881 
Chr. Rossiyrrt Pageant, etc. i6g This Life is full ..Of halt- 
ingness and baffled shortcoming. 

Halting-place, [f. Halting v6i. ji. 2 ] 
Place of halting ; temporary stopping- place. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. p. xxiv. note, In their 
long migratory flight, .to their halting places. 1837 Dickfns 
Pickw ii, [They] had lesolved to make Rochester their first 
halting-place. 

Halt-pace, var. of Halpaoe, Obs. 
t Haltstring. Obs. rare. =Stringhalt. 

1673 Rond. Gass. No. 823/4 A dark brown Mare .. having 
the haltstring in both the hinder leggs when she is cold. 

Haltyn, var. Hautain a., Obs. 

Halud, obs. pa. pple. of Hallow v. 
Halnrgist (liEediiidgist). [f. Gr. aX-s salt -f 
-ovpyos working + -1ST.] A worker in salt. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters II, 82 It is by the halui gists, 
or workeis in salt, called scum. 

Halurgy (hteflwdgi). [f. as prec. + -ovpyia a 
working : cl. metallurgy.'] Salt-working. 

1853 Th. Ross Humboldt’s Trav. III. xxxi. 255 A long 
residence in the salt-pioducing districts of Europe, and the 
labours of practical halur^. 1854 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 

Halus, haluuen,haluwen: see Hallow sb.^ 
H'alvans, sb.pl. [Deriv. of half, halve-, cf. 
‘ halvans half-produce of labour, given instead of 
\fnge%* {West Cornwall Gl.').] 

1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Halvans, in Cornish, the re- 
fuse ore. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal MiniitgJSXo's,'^., Halvans, 
the refuse heap of mines, which still contain a small portion 
of ore, the residue of the diessing processes. 

Hence HaTvaner (see quots.). 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, Halvanner, a miner who 
dresses and washes the impurities from crude ores. 1880 

W. Cornwall Gloss., Halvaner, one who receives the half 
produce of his labour. 

Halve (hav), V. Forms : 4-6 halfe, 5-8 half, 
4- halve, [ME. halfen, halven, f. Half jA] 

1 . trans. To divide into two halves or equal 
parts ; to share equally ; to deal out, take, or com- 
plete the half of ; to reduce to half. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter liv. 24 Man-slaer and swykel his 
dayes halfe sal. <11420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1246 
What I have, I wole it with you halve. 1483 Cath. Bngl, 
170/2 To Halfe, ntediare, dinndiare. a 1568 Ascham 
ScholeiH. (Arb.) 39 Not trobled, mangled, and halfed, but 
sounde, whole, full, and hable to do their office, 1641 
W. Brav Sermon 23 The Church of Rome, .halfes out to 
them an imperfect &crament. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
ir. App. Ixxxi, Not lightened entire. But halfed like the 
Moon. 1703 T, N. City ^ C. Purchaser 54 The setting off- . 
being halfed. 1789 Coleridge Philedon Poems I. 5 The 
fervid Sun had more than halved the day. 1869 _E, A. Parki s 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 5 These quantities might.. in most 
cases be halved. 

Jig. 1638 WoTTON Lett., Rem. (L.), Our Nicholas, for I 
account him at least halfed between us, tells me that [etc.]. 
1878 Browning La Saisiaz 59 Power that sinks and petti- 
ness that soars, all halved and nothing whole. 

'f b. To attain or amount to the half of. Obs. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. liv. 24 [Iv. 23] Men of blodls and trecche- 
rous shul not haluen ther dajes. 1398 Trcvisa Barth. De 
P. R.icvm. XV. 775 There is a manere wylde oxe that.. in 
ey ther of hys homes may halfe the mesure that hyghte Boz. 

2 . Carpentry. To fit (timbers) together by Halv- 
ing, q.v. Also intr. for pass. 


1804 Trans. Soc. Arts XXH. 43 An upright bar, with the 
horizontal bars halved into it. 1851 J. S. Macaulay Field 
Fortif. 159 The ends notched out so as to halve into each 
other. 

3 . In Golf, To halve a hole {zvit/i another), to 
reach it in the same number of strokes. Also, to 
halve a round, a match. 

1857 Chambers’ Inform. II. 693/1 When players are very 
equally matched, neither party has, at the close of a day’s 
play, gained an advantage ; every round has been halved, 
hence the match itself is halved, and remains to be played 
another day. 1894 Daily Hi ws 23 Api. 2/5 They ultimately 
halved the match. 1894 Times 28 Apr. 13/3 Both players 
reached the green in 3, and the hole was halved in 5. 

•k 4 . intr. To render half service or obedience. 
1566 Ascham Divot ElizaL. Wks. (1761) 1S3 Saul, first 
halfing with God, (as when God gave Amalec into his hand) 
then halting m leligion. 1613-80 [see Halving vbl. sb.) i b]. 
Hence Halved (havd), Halving, ppl. adjs. 

1619 W. ScLATcR Exp. I Thess. (1630) 439 A mangled and 
halfed Decree of God 1641 ‘Smectymmuus’ Vind. Answ. 
vi. 84 This you call a faithlesse and a halved citation. 1815 
J. Gilchrist Labyrinth Deiiiol. 41 Suited only to halfing 
and crooked thinkeis. 1894 Westm. Gas. 24 Apr. 7/2 After 
a halved match. 

Halve, ohs. form of Half sb, 

Halveliugs (hawligz), adv. [Cf. Halfling.] 
In half, in two halves. 

J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 397_ The 
horizontal poles are cleft halvelings, and nailed or tied to 
the uprights. 

Halvendeal : see Halfen deal. 

Halve-net : see Half-net. 

Halver^ (ha’voi). Obs. exc. dial. Also/halfer. 
[f. Halve v. + -eu >.] 

1 . One who halves ; one who has a half share in 
anything ; a partnei. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Csesar ii. v. 141 If your selves 
and such Halfers in opinion, omnium hoi arum homines. 
1633 Terrier Tieihs Swinton in N. ^ Q. 6th Ser. (1885) 
XI. 366 The inhabitants of Swinton as likewise the lands 
are partly Wholers and partly Halfers to the Churches or 
Parsonages of Wath and Mexboiough. 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. 8 Sep. (1675) 85 Enough to me. .that Christ will have 
Joy and Sorrow Halfers of the Life of the Saints. _ a 1787 
J. Brown (Haddington) Set. Rem. (1807) 305 Christ Ls more 
than halver. ivith me iu this cleanly cross. 

2 . A half-share ; esp. iu halversi as an exclama- 
tion claiming half of something found. Cf. Half 
sb. 7 g. 

1517 Aberdeen Burgh Reeds. 24 July (Spalding Cl.) Scho 
had ane young swyne in hawfaris betuix nir and Ellene Crip- 
pill. i8i6 Scott Anliq. xxiii, The begrar exclaimed, like 
a Scotch school-boy when he finds anything, ‘Nae halvers 
and quarters— hale o’ mine ain, and nane of my neigh- 
bour’s '. 1825 BrockettAL C. GI0SS.S.V., If the finder be quick 
he exclaims ‘no halfers — ^findee keepee, losee seekee'._ 1887 
A. Cheshire Gloss., Hafers . . the ordinary word which is 
used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

IfPegge in Anonym, iv. xlii. (ciygfi) proposes 
halfer as the proper form for havier ‘ a castrated 
fallow deer ’ ; whence in Todd and later Diets. 
Halves? One who fishes with a halve-net or 
half-net. 

1812 Singer Agric. Dumfries 603 The halvers, orpersons 
who claim and practise this kind of fishing. 

Halving (hawii)), vbl. sbX [f. Halve ».] 

1 . The action of the vb. Halve; division into 
two equal parts ; sharing equally. 

c 1430 A rt Nonibryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 The halfyng of euery 
nombre. 1613 Pvrchas Pitgrimag'e (1614) 41 The often half- 
ing of ages. 

J* b. The rendering of half service, divided obe- 
dience. Obs. 

1613 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 700 Against halving, 
hee will bee served with all the heart. 1642 Bp. Reynolds 
Israel's Petit. 16 To reprove and humble us, for our Hypo- 
crisie and halvings with God. a 1680 Brooks in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dnv. Ps. cxix, 145 God neither loves halting nor 
halving ; he will he served truly and totally. 

2 . Carpentry. A method of fitting two pieces of 
timber together by cutting out half the thickness 
of each, so as to let them into each other. 

18^-76 Gwilt Aichit. Gloss., Halving, a method of 
joining timbers by letting them into each other. It is 
preferable to mortising. x88r Young Every Man his awn 
Mechanic § 437 Halving is the simplest mode of performing 
the operation to which the term ‘.scarfing’ is applied. 

Halving, vbl. sb.’t [f. halve, Half(-net) 4- 
-ingI.] Fishing with a half-net. 

1791 Statist. Arc. Scott., Dumfriessh. II. 16 (Jam,) A 
second mode of fishing, called haaving or h.Tuling._ 1812 
Singer Agric. Dumfries 604 In halving, all animosities are 
forgot. 

Halvundele, var. of Halpendeal. 

Halwe, balwy, obs. forms of Hallow. 
Halwei, var. of Halewei, Obs. 

Haly, var. of Halely adv. 

Halyard, halliard, hanlyard (htelyaid, 
lig‘ 1 -). JVaut, Forms : a. 4-5 Halier, 5-6 bally er, 
(5 halyher, halleyr, hayllyer, 6 helliar, 7 har- 
riar). P. 7-9 hallyard, 7- halliard, halyard, (7 
halli-yard, hallyeard), 8- haiilyard. [orig. 
halier, hallyer, the same as Halliek, f. Hale v. : 
in 17 th c- perverted by association ytiGxyard.'] 

L A rope or tackle used for raising or lowering 
a sail, yard, spar, or flag. 


1373 Indenture in Riley Mem. (1868) 370, 2 haliei'i, 
2 yerderopes . . 2 shettes. 1495-7 Haval Acc. Hen. VII, 
(i8g6) 106 Ropes cald Hawsers, Craneropes, Gynne ropes, 
Halieis, Cartiopes. Ibid. 197 Hallyers for the foresale. 
xeyyifH'iRVC.'i Armorie 144 Not any helliers end, Hawser, 
booling, but -sqone he will .amend. i6ii Cotgr , Gitin- 
mizen halliards ; the rope whereby the rhizen 
sayle is hoysed vp. 1612 Dekker If it be not good Wks. 
1873111. 293 Let goe your Harriars, let goe, amaine louere 
amaiiie. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grant, v. 21 The 
Halyards belong to all masts, foi by them we hoise the 
yards to their height. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. 
li. 16 From the sprit-sail-yard to the mizen top-sail haul- 
y.ards. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. u. 13 Ihe bow-lines and 
the hall-yards quickly gone. 1835 Marrvat Jac. Faitkf. 
viii, Clap on, both of you, and get another pull at those 
haulyards. 1867 Smyi h Sailot 's Word-hk , Halliards, Hal- 
yaiiis, Haulyaids. 1879 1 ennvson Defence of Lucknow 1, 
Banner of England. .Shot through the staff or the halyard, 
b. With defining word prefixed ; as 
Cienv-foot halyards, lines through a block on the lower 
stay, and bent to the crow-foot on the awning (Hamersly 
Naval Encyct.) ; peak-halyaids, those used on gaffs and 
hooked to the pe.ak ; signal-halyards, light lines extending 
from the deck to the trucks 01 gaff-ends, used for hoisting 
signal-flags; ihroat-halyanis, those that are used on gaffs, 
hooked to the jaws, etc. 

1770 Winn in Phil. Trans, LX. 191 The pendant hal- 
liards, which pass over a sheave in the truck, on the 
top-gallant-mast-head. 1833 Marryat P Simple xxviii, A 
tail-block and the studding-sail haulyards. 1836 — Midsk. 
Easy xvii, Made it fast to the peak halyards and hoisted it up. 

2 . attnb., as halyard-block', halyard-rack, a 
wooden framework in which the running part of 
any halyard is kept coiled, so as to be always clear 
for running. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, I’ll come to an anchor on 
the topsail haly.ard rack. ci86a H. Stuart Seaman's 
Cntech. 75 The mizen cap has a bolt on the after part for 
the peak halyard block. 

Halyer, var. Hallieh. 

Halymote, Halyvey, obs. ff. IIallmotb, 
Halewei. 

Ham (hrem), ri.t Forms : i hain(m, hom(m, 
3-4 homme, 3-7 hamme, 5 hame, 5 - ham. [OE. 
ham{7n, homipn, str. f. = OHG. Jiamma, MHG. 
hamtne, Ger. dial, hamm, angle of the knee, Du. 
kam?ne(K\\\3L'ci) ham ‘ham’; cf. also, with single w, 
OHG. hama, MHG. hame, Flem. hame, ON. hgm : 
app. f. an OTeut. *ham-, *hainm- to be crooked.] 

1. a. That part of the leg at the back of the 
knee ; the hollow or bend of the knee. 

ciDoo <Elfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 160/13 Poptes, 
hamm. r iooo Sa.r. Leechd. II. 68 Monejum men ;^e- 
scxincatS.his fet tohis homme. Ibid. Rebe[ie (>a hamma mid 
b.Tm Stan baSe. a 1225 Auer. R. 122 Mid hommen luolden, 
jjet is, cneolinde. 1:1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 360/42 he senewes 
m his hamme schronken. 13. . E. E.Allit. P, B. 1541 His 
ones cachchez to close and cluchches his honimes. c 1400 
Lanfrauc'sChmg. 295 Loke in his hamme, vnder his knee. 
1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Hamme of the legge, Jartci. 1581 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 921 We must not suppose that he 
doth hit with bended hammes. 1679 ConJinemcHt 31 With 
supple ham, and pliant knee. 1801 Struit Sports Past. 
III. V. 210 He hangs by his haras upon a pole. 1831 
Brewster WrtA A/«y/cx. (1833) 254 He broke it to pieces 
by the tendons of his hams. 

b. By extension : The back of the thigh ; the 
thigh and buttock collectively. Usually in//. 

1552 Huloet, Hamme, femur. 1573-80 Baret A iv. H 57 
The vtter part of the thigh, the hamme, fee/nur. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad (1677) 190 He cannot, without trembling, 
quiet sit ; But dances on his hams, and changes hue. 17^ 
Morse Anter. Geog. II. 562 They sit on their hams, with 
their legs and arms disposed in the manner of monkeys. 
1875 F. Hall in Lippincott's Mag. XVI. 753/1 Squatting on 
their hams at respectful distance. 

c. In quadrupeds : The back of the hough ; the 
hough. 

»6o7_ Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 317 A kinde of Scab 
breeding in the ham, which is the bent of the hough, 1678 
Tiaiis. C? t. Spain n. 156 To cut the hammes of the Mules 
of die Coach. 1735 SoMrRviLtn Chase i. 250 His [a hound's] 
round Cat Foot, Strait Hams, and wide-spread Thighs,, 
confess his Speed. 

2. The thigh of a slaughtered animal, used for 
food; spec, that of a hog salted and dried in 
smoke or otherwise ; also, the meat so prepared. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow) 324 Mr. Henrie Blyth 
had such antipathic aganis an ham, that no sooner did he 
heare a ham spoken of but he swarfed. 1711 Steele Sped. 
No 14^8 A Jeweat raeuphalf aHamofBacon. 171a Prior 
Extempore Invitation 4 If they can dine On hacon-ham, 
and mutton-chine. 1734 W. Snflcrave Guinea 4 - Slave 
Tiade 210 Several VVestphalia Hams, and a large Sow. 
177S Romans Hist. Plorida 331, I purchased some bear, 
bacon and venison hams of them. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
XXV, A smoked mutton ham. 1854 Thackeray ^itfe 4 " Aing 
xiv, She took out,, some slices of ham. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as ham-pie, -smoker', ham- 
beetle, one of several American beetles whose larva; 
are destructive to hams, esp. Corynetes {Pfecrobia) 
ruftpes, the red-legged ham -beetle; ham -tail, 
? a (horse’s) tail of a rounded shape like a ham. 

i6rr Cotgr., Veine iartiere, the garter veine, or hapme 
vcine. 1705 Loud, Gaz. No, 4183/4 A . . Gelding , . with a 
Ham Tail, 1733 Pope Hot. Sat. it. i. 46 None deny, . Darty 
his Ham-pie. 1829 T. Hook Bank to Barnes 164 .Ham. 
smoker, and pork-butcher. 1848 Dickens Dombey vi. The 
old-established Ham-and-Beef Shop. 

Ham, sbA local. [OE. ham{m, hotn{m, str. m. 
—0¥rk. ham, hem, hi>n, '!tiFxis.hamm,'ElFns,ham, 
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hanim a pasture or meadow enclosed with a ditch, 
LGer. hamm piece of enclosed land (on the Rhine, 

‘ meadow’) ; VVFIem. ham meadow, in Kilian 
hamme, ham ‘ pratum, pascuum ’ ; a word confined 
on the continent to the Frisian and Lower Saxon 
area, where its specific application varies as in 
England.] A plot of pasture ground ; in some 
places esp, meadow-land ; in others s^ec, an en- 
closed plot, a close. Found in OE., and still in 
local use in the south; in some places surviving 
only as the name of a particular piece of ground. 

goi-g Charter of Eadweard in Cod. Dipl. V. i66 Danon 
on geiihte to Scealdaeineies hamme. ?ciooo Ibid. V. 383 
Da hammas 3 a Ser mid rihte tosebyriah Minsheu 
Ductor, A Hamme or a little plot of ground growing by the 
riuers or Thames side, commonly crooked, and beset with 
many willow trees or osieis. ci630 Risdon Sitrv. De^mi 
(1810) 6 Between the North and the South Hams (for that 
is the ancient name) theie lieth a chain of hills. 1702 Land. 
Gas. No. 3S38/4 The said Fair will be kept., upon a Place 
..called the Ham. 1796 W. Marshall West Engl. I. 33 
The forests (would] be converted, by degrees, into common 
pastures, or hams. 1880 Williams Rights ofCmmnongi 
Within these two meadows weie several hams or home closes 
of meadow. 1881 Blackmoee Christoivell iv. The sheep- 
wash corner in the lower ham. 

Ham, sb.^ The OE. ham Home, which, in 
composition, has been shortened to ham, as in 
Hampstead, Hampton {‘.—Hamtun), Oakhatn, 
Lewisham, etc., and, in this form, is sometimes 
used by historical writers in the sense ‘ town, 
village, or manor’ of the Old English period. 

1864. I. Taylor IVords .5- Places (1882) 82 In the Anglo- 
Saxon charters we frequently find this suffix (ham) united 
with the names of families, never with those of individuals. 
1872 E.W. Robertson / fijif. Ess. 118 A separate homestead 
apart from the ham of the vill. 1874 Green Short Hist. 3 
The home or ‘ ham ’ of the Billings would be BilUngham. 

Ham, v. Obs. rare. [f. Ham = Ham- 

3TEINO V . 

i6i8 Crt. Times fas. T (1840) II. 114 The bailiffs as- 
saulted him in hi.s coach, hammed his hoises, and thi eatened 
no less unto himself. 

Ham, obs. var. am (see Be ®.) ; obs. f. Home. 
Hamao, hamaea, etc., obs. ff. Hammock. 
Hamacratic (haemakrtedik), a. [f. Gr. dpa 
together + lep&Tos rule + -10.] Peitaining to govern- 
ment based on mutual action. 

1838 F. Lieber Political Ethics ii. cxxviii. I. 414 More of 
a hamacratic character. 

Hamadryad (hcemadrai-Kd). PL -ads : also 
in Lat. form hamadryades (-adfz). [ad. L. 
Hamddryas, a. Gr. 'A/iaSpvds, chiefly in pi. Hama- 
dryad-es, ’ApaSpvaS-ts wood-nymphs,f. djia together 
with-i- 5 /)ur tree.] 

L Gr. and Lat. My that , A wood-nymph fabled 
to live and die with the tree which she inhabited. 

ct386 Chaucer All/. T. 2079 In whiche they woneden 
in reste and pees Nymphus, ffawnes, and Amadrides 
Iz/. rr. amadries, Amadtyes). 1390 Gower Conf. II. 336 
With suche, as Amadriades Were clepetl wodeniaidens tho. 
1S90 Spenser E. Q. i. vi, 18 The wooddy nymphes, faire 
Hamadryades,. .And all the troupe of light-foot Naiades. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva Concl. § X3 (R.) The fittest sacrifice for 
the royal oaks, and their hamadryads. 1769 Johnson Lett, 
to Mrs. Thrale r4 Aug., Nothing has deterred these au- 
dacious aldermen from violating the hamadryads of George 
Lane. 1873 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 166, I am 
not sure that the tree was a gainer when the hamadryad 
flitted and left it nothing but ship-timber. 

trMisf, 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 357 An innocent 
frolic with this gay assembly of hamadryades [Indian girls]. 

2 . Zool, a. A large, very venomous, hooded 
serpent of India {Naja hamadryas, or Hamadryas 
{pphiophagns) elaps\ allied to the cobra. 

J863 Wood lllnstr. Nat. Hist. III. 140 The Serpent- 
eating Hamadryas. .feeds almost wholly on reptiles. 1894 
Daily News 4 June 7/5 When the Zoological Gardens were 
first opened, a hamadryad, imported with a selection of 
cobras, ate up fifty pounds’ worth of the latter before its 
nature was discovered. 

b. A large baboon of Abyssinia {Cynocephalus 
hamadryas). 

1894 Daily News 6 Dec. 5/3 Four hamadryads are row 
the sight of the day at the Jardin d’Acclimatation in 
Paris . . M. Miliie-Edwards gives the hamadryad a high 
character for intellect. 

Hamal : see PIammaIi. 

Hamald, hamelt, liamel (h Jm’hl, -’It, -’1), 
a. (sb.) So. Forms; 5 hameholde, 6 bamald, 
hammald, hamliald, 6 -f liaim(e)h,ald, haym- 
hald(e, 8-9 Lamolt, -eil, -el, -il, 9 hamilt. [A 
deriv. of hame Home, app, akin to ON. heimoll, 
heimuU, heimill homely, domestic, household-.] 
Belongingto home, domestic; home-grown, home- 
made ; homely, vernacular ; unpolished. 

? 111400 Morle Arth. 1S43 Hethynge es hame holde, vse 
it who so wille. 15*8 Douglas Mneis i. ii. 27 Cariand to 
Italy Thair vincust hammald goddis, 1597 Skene De Verb. 
Sign. s.v. Haimkaldnrf, Hamhald lint, or haimhaldhemp, 
is that qiihilk growis at haime. 1722 Ramsay Three 
Bonnets iv, Thus I ha’e sung in hamelt rhyme, a J774 
Fergusson Poems (1789) II. 24 (Jam.) To chaunt their 
hameil lays. 1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 93 (Jam.) To send 
some hamelt, rustic lays. _ *809 J. Skinner's Misc. Poet. 
179 Critic, or bard, or hamil kine. Or high degree. 1832-53 
Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs) .Ser. iii. 5 Auld hamilt cheer. 


!B. sb. In phr. borgh of haimhald {Old Sc. 
Law), a pledge exacted from a seller of an article 
that it is home produce. Obs. 

c 1400 Burrow Lowes c. 128. § i Na man sail buy any 
thing within burgh, without the seller finde him sufficient 
borgh of haymhalde. c 1575 Balfour Praciicks (1754) 210 
Except the sellar find him ane sufficient pledge thairanent, 
and borgh of hamehald. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. rs. 

Hence Hamald, haimliald v. {Old Sc. Laid), 
to prove (something withholden or claimed by 
another) to be one’s own propeity, Obs. 

C157S Balfour Practicks (1754) 523 The perse war sail 
haine-hald, and with him away have, the said heist or 
cattel. 1609 Skene ti. Qiion. Attach, c. 10 §6 The chal- 
lenger sail haymhalde [debet hay 7 naldare\ that thing, as 
his awin. 

Hamarchy (hte-maiki). [f. Gr. aiia together 
■k-apyia. rule.] (See qnot.) 

1838 F. Lieber Political Ethics ii. cxxviii. I. 411 Hamar- 
chy..is that polity which has an oiganism.. in which a 
thousand distinct paits have their independent action, yet 
are by the general organism united into one., living system. 
Hamart, Sc. form of Homeward. 
HaMiartiology(hamaatipl6d3i). Theol. [mod. 
f. Gr. d/xapTia sinP-LOGY.] The doctrine of sin ; 
that part of theology which treats of sin. 

187s Lightfoot Comm. Col. (ed. 2) 119 The hamartiology 
of the Old Testament has its counterpart in the soteriology 
of the New. 1879 Farrar Si. Paul II. igs Righteousness 
and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the fundamental 
thoughts in St. Paul’s theological system. 

Hence Hamartiologfist. 

1890 Microcosm (N.Y.) Mar., Scientific and scriptural 
hamartiologists. 

Hamate (h|f‘m^), a. [ad. L. hdmdt-zis fur- 
nished with or shaped like a hook, f. hdm-tis hook : 
see -ATE 2.] Furnished with hooks, or having the 
shape of a hook ; hooked. (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.) 

1744 Berkeley A'*V/s§ 227 To explain cohesion by hamate 
atoms is accounted ignotuzn per ignotius. 1854 Woodward 
MoUusca (1856) 108 Teeth single, hamate. 

Hamated (h^^'mehed), a. [f. as prec.] =prec. 

1697 Phil. Trails. XIX. 685 Small hamated or crooked 
Prickles. 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 
294 Nothing less than a violent Heat can disentangle these 
Creatures fioni their hamated Station of Life. 

t Hfl.’ tn 'ha.rgh. Obs. or dial. Forms : 5 ham- 
berwe, -burwe, 8-9 howmbark. [f, Hame 2 
-t- OE. •beorg, -berg = gebeorg protection : cf. hia- 
fod-heorg helmet, healsbeorg hauberk, gorget. The 
elements are the same as in the synonymous 
Baegham, {berhom, brecham, barhtm).'] The collar 
of a draught horse ; a bargham or brecham. 

13.. Gloss iV, de Biblesw, MS. Arundel 220 If. 302 (Way 
Promp. Pare, 33) Les cous de chiuaus portunt esteles 
{gloss hames, MS. Phill. hamberwesl. Coleres de quyr 
(gloss beruhames). 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/23 
Epyphinvt, an hamborwe. Ibid. 599/12 E^^nvt, s.-R ham- 
burwe. c ?746 J- Collier (Tim Bobbin) Ldnc. Dial. Wks. 
(1862) 52 His wig.. on lee like o howmbark on his shilders. 

Hence + Ha’mharg'li. w. trans., to put a collar on. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 580/24 Epyphio, to hamburwe. 
Hamber, hambir, obs. ff. Hammer. 

Hamber, obs. form of Amber sb.^ 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 14 Vij hamber barelis ful. 

Hamber-lixie (hscmbai bin). Naut. [corr. 
of Hamburghl\ (See quot. iSfiy.) 

1853 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges (ed. 3) 109, 2 skeins 
of hamber line, to lash the planks to the outside cables. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hamber, or H ambro' -line, 
small line used for seizings, lashings, etc, 

Hamble, v. Obs. exc. dial. Forms ; i hame- 
lian, (3 pa. pple. heomelede), 4 hameled, ham- 
led, 7-9 hamble, hamel, 9 hammel. [OE. 
havuliaii to mutilate =OHG. hamalbn, MHG. 
hameln, ON. hamla to maim, mutilate ; from an 
adj. appearing in OHG. as hamal maimed, muli- 
lated, whence mod.G. hammel a castrated sheep.] 

1 . iravs. To mtitilate, maim ; to cut short, dock; 
spec, to cut off the balls of the feet of (dogs) so as 
to render them unfit for hunting, 

(Erroneously taken in 17th and i8th c. 3 .s= Hamstringii 
a 1050 O. E. Chron. an. 1036 Sume hi man blende, sume 
man hamelode, cszop Lay. 11206 He heomelede |?a reuen, 
nalde he mmnne bi-]efuen. c 1374 Chaucer Troylns ii. 915 
(964) Algate a fot is hameled of J>y sorwe. c 1394 P. PI. 
Crede 300 Hosen in harde weder y-bamled by ^e ancle. 
1607 Cowell Inierpr., Hanielingoi dogges, or hambling, is 
all one with the expeditating of dogges. z6i6 Bullokar 
Engl. Expos., Hameled, cut oflF, abated {obs.). [1727-51 

Chambers Cycl., Hameling, or Hamstringing, the act of 
cutting the great tendon, vulgarly called the hamstring.] 

2 . intr. To walk lame. dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hamel, to walk lame. 1863 Mrs. 
Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Hamlin, walking lame. 

Hence f Kamhle-shauked a., maimed or lame 
in the leg. 

1661 K. W. Conf, Charact., Informer (i860) 47 A club- 
footed, hambleshanckt , . hircocerous. 

Hamblet, obs. form of Hamlet. 

Hamburg, -burgh, (hm-mbmg, -b^r^). 
[Hamburg, a city of North Germany.] 

1 . {K\^o Hamburg grape) Name of a black variety 
of the grape, of German origin, which is specially 
adapted to hothouse cultivation. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X, 500/2 Grapes . . The following are 


suitable for a vinery : — Black Frontignan, Black Prince, 
Black Hamburg. 1892 Barron Vines <)• Vine Cult. (ed. 3) 
139 The Black Hamburgh Grape is stated to have been 
imported from Hamburgh in the early part of the last 
century by Mr. John Warner . . Hence it became known as 
Warner’s Black Hamburgh, i. e. Mr. Warner’s Black Grape 
from Hamburgh. .The best known [of its German names, 
are] Trollinger, and Frankenthaler, which, of late years, 
has been much adopted in this country by some as synony- 
mous with Black Hamburgh, by others as representing a 
larger and coaiser variety. 

2 . Name of a small variety of the domestic fowl. 
1857 Chambers' Inform. People I. 647/2 True-bred Ham- 
burgs never shew any inclination to sit., The Hamburgs 
are very timid, shy fowls, and easily distiessed. 1885 
'Tegetmeier in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 645/1 The Hamburghs, 
erroneously so called from a name given them in the classi- 
fication adopted at the early Birmingham shows, are chiefly 
breeds of English origin. 

t Hame Obs. Forms ; i ham, (in comb.) 
-hama, -homa (5 haum), 4-6 hame. [OE. 
-hama — OS., OHG. -hamo in comb. ‘ covering, 
garment’, MHG. -hame, -ham\ also ON. hams, 
(Da. hant) snake’s slough, cf. hames in quot. 13. . .] 
A covering, esp. a natural covering, integument ; 
skin, membrane, slough (of a serpent). 

Beowulf CL.') 1570 Bil eal durh-wod fagne flasc-homan. 
ciooo Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 276/23 Camisa, ham. 13.. 
K. A Us. (Laud MS. 385) Neptenabus. . take)> hym hames of 
dragon. Ibid. 391 Oflfe he cast his dragons hame. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 224/2 Hame. thyn skynne of an eye, or oper 
lyke, membranula. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. iii. 1132 
All his ilk tyme her was a hame Of blyndenes be-for his 
ermytes yje. 1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) C vj a. An 
Adders hame sodden in wine. 1546 — Bk. Childr. x. 5 The 
hame or skynne of an adder or a snake, that she casteth, 
Hame^ (h^im). Also 6 haame, haume, 8 
dial, hawm, 9 beam, dial, haam, -yr-haim. [Not 
known before 1300. Corresponds to MDu, hame, 
haem, MHG. dial, hame, Du. haam, LG, Westph. 
ham : perh. from an OTeut. root *ham- to hold 
against, hinder.] Each of two curved pieces of 
wood or metal placed over, fastened to, or foiming, 
the collar of a draught horse. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11496 3 yt wyl hey neuer 
shryue here shame. So are hey bounde yn he fendes hame. 

13. . [see Hambargh]. 1483 Cath. Angl. xTifa A Hame of 
a horse. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. 425 Euyr_ hamis 
conuenient for sic note. And raw silk brechamis oulr thair 
halsis hingis, 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, 1. (1586) 
nb, Collers, Bridle reynes, Headstalles . . Haames. i6n 
Cotgr., Attelles, the naumes of a draught horses collar; 
the two flat sticks that incompasse it. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh. Country Farme 538 Horses with open collars, and 
large hames. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 146 The 
Hearns are the two irons made to fix round the neck collai. 
1883 J.P., Groves From Cadet to Captain xx\\. 223 Harness- 
ing. . Nellie’s ponies, .he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the kidney-links on the top of the collars. 

b. attrib. and Comb,, as hame-loop, -maker, 
-strap, -ierret, -tug. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. 139 The Heam-Tugs 
. . are riveted to the heam-loops. 1826 Sporting Mag. 
XVIII. 393 A pole-chain may be unhooked, or a hame 
strap get loose. 

Hame, obs. and Sc. f. Home ; obs. f. Ham, 
Haulm ; var. Hem Obs., them. 

Hameil; see Hamald. 

t Hamel. Obs, exc. dial. Also hameil, -il. 
[a. OF. hamel (13th c. in Littre), mod.F. hameau, 
(med.L. hanicllum), dim. of *ham (Picard ham, 
hem), a. WGer. haitn village, dwelling. Home.] 
= Hamlet. 

c 1514 Exam. Cokeye More in Chetham Misc. (1856) 
IL 7 How feere the town or hameil of Aynsworth extends. 
1523 Fitzherb. Su7V. XV. (1539) 33 No townschyppe nor 
hameil. 1708 Termes de la Ley 390 Hamlet, Hamel, or 
Hampsel are diminutives of Ham, which signifies an 
Habitation, c 1746 jf. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Lane. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) p. xxxvii, They look’nt on im as th’ Hammil- 
Scoance. 1M5 Cheshire Gloss., Hamil Sconce, the light of 
the village or hamlet. 

Hamel, variant of Hamald, Hamble. 
Hamelet, Hamelt : see Hamlet, Hamald. 
t Hamel-tree. .Obs. or dial. (See quot.) 

1740 [W. Ellis in] Loud. Mag. 386 That cross Piece of 
Wood, to which the Wheel-horses in a Coach are fasten'd, 
which I call a Hamel-tree. 

Hamely, Sc. form of Homely. 

Hamer, Hamester, obs. ff. Hammer, -ster. 
Hamesuckeu, t-sokeu (b^i-ms»k’n). Old 
Eng. and Sc^Law. Forms ; i hamaden, 3 h.am- 
sokne, 4 hamsokene, homsokne ; Hist. 7-9 
hamsoken, homesoken; Sc. 7 haimsuckin, 
-suken, 8 -suoken, 7- hamesuoken. [OE., f. 
ham home, dwelling -1- s 6 cn fem., seeking, visiting, 
attack, assault, ON. sdkn attack.] 

1 . The crime of assaulting a person in his own 
house or dwelling-place. Now only in Scotch Law. 

a 1000 Laws of Edmund it. c. 3 Be mund-brice and be 
ham-soenum. c 1030 Laws of Cnut ii. c. 62 (63) Gif hwa 
ham-socne gewyree s^bete paet mid fif pundan. <11250 
Bracton j 9 e. Leg. Angl. iii. 11. xxiii. (Rolls) II. 464 Ham- 
sokne, quae dicitur invasio domus contra pacem doniini regis. 
1387 'Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 95 Hamsokene oher Ham- 
fare, a rese i-made in hous. c 1575 Balfour Practicks (1754) 
541 Na man may challenge ane uther of hamesucken, hot 
for assaiheing him at his awin proper house and dwelling- 
place. 1753 Stewart's Trial 123 In the crime of hamesucken, 



HAMPARE. 


HAMMER. 


he and his accornplices might be all equally principals. 1773 
"Erskiwi Inst. Law Scoii. 719 Haimesucken. .is the ciime 
of beating or assaulting a person within his own house. 1827 
Scott ynnl. I. 367 Half a do7en Selkirk processes, among 
others one which savours of Hamesucken. 

2. A franchise of holding pleas of this offence and 
receiving the penalties imposed on the offender ; 
also the penalty or mulct itself. (By English legal 
antiquaries variously misunderstood and errone- 
ously explained.) 

1020 Charter of Cnut in Earle Land Charters (1888) 233 
past he beo his saca and socne wyrSe and griS bryces, and 
ham socne and forstealles and infangenes Jjeofes. C1250 
Gloss. Laiu Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Hamsohie, quite de 
entrer en autri ostel a force, c 1290 Fleta i. xlvii. § 18 U647) 
63 Hamsokne [signal] quietantiam misericoi dice intrusionis 
in alienam domum vi & injuste. 1379 Rastell Expos, diff. 
W ords 132 Home soken (or haute sokett), that is, to bee 
quite of amerciaments for entring into houses violently and 
without licence, and con ti ary to the peace of the king. 
And that you holde plea of such trespasse done in your 
Court, and in your lande. 1717 Blount' s Lata Diet. (ed. 3), 
Homesoken, Hamsokeu. .iht Privilege or Freedom which 
every Man hath in his House; and he who invades that 
Freedom is properly said facere Homesoketi. This I take 
to be what we now call Burglary. Ibid,, It is also taken 
for an Impunity to those who commit this crime. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. xvi. 223 Burglary', or nocturnal 
housebreaking, .which by an antient law was called hame- 
secken, as it is in Scotland to this day. i86r Rilev Liber 
Albus Gloss. 326 Hampsokne, literally House-protection, 
i. e. the protection from assault afforded by a man’s house. 

t Ha'mfare. Old Law. Obs. [OE. type '^ham- 
farti, f. ham, home, dwelling 4- fani going, passage, 
expedition.] = Hamesucken i. 

a 1135 Laws Hen. /, c. 80 § 11 Hamsocna est, vel hamfare, 
si quis premeditate ad_ domum eat..et ibi eum invadat, si 
die vel nocte hoc faciat, 1387 [see Hamesucken]. i6io 
Holland Camden's Brit, i. 223. 1S70 Ulouut Law Did., 

Hamfare. 1717 Ibid, (ed. 3) j. v., I rather think that Ham- 
fare.. a Breach of the Peace in a House. 

Hamhald, obs. form of Hamaud. 

Hamiform (h^'-mif/'im), a. [f. L. hdmus 
hook ; see -eoem.] Hook-shaped. 
a 1849 Maunder cited in Worc. (i860). 

Hamil, hamilt : see Hamald. 

Hamillet, obs. form of Hamlet. 
Hamiltonian (hcemilto^'nian), a. [sb.') [f. 

the surname Hamilton A. adj. a. Per- 
taining to James Hamilton (1769-1831), or to his 
system of teaching languages, b. Pertaining to 
the Scottish philosopher and logician, Sir William 
Hamilton (178S-1856). c. Pertaining to or in- 
vented by the Irish mathematician, Sir William 
Rowan Hamilton (1805-65), as Hamiltonian 
equation, function, operator, d. Pertaining to or 
holding the doctrines of the American statesman, 
Alexander Hamilton, a leader of the Federalist 
party (1757-1S04). B. sb. A follower of any of 
the above. 

1826 Syd. Smith Wks. (1869) 531 We would have Hamil- 
tonian keys to all these books. 1858 S. A. Aluhone Diet. 
Eng. Lit. I. 755 Hamilton, yatnes,^ ‘ author of the Hamil- 
tonian system’, excited much attention in the learned world 
by his publications . . of interlinear Englisli translations of 
books in various languages. 1864 Bowen Logic vlii, 228 
(heading) The Hamijtonian Doctune of Syllogisms. Ibid. 
252 Under the Hamiltonian doctrine of eight fundamental 
Judgments, we have five hundred and twelve conceiv.able 
Moods. 1870 H. Adams Gallatin 174 (Cent.) Laying en- 
tirely aside the general proposition that the Hamiltonian 
Federalists consideied a national debt as in itself a desirable 
institution. 

Hamiltonism (hEe-miltgniz’m). [f. as prec. 
-f -ISM.] The doctrine or philosophy of Sir 
William Plamilton (see prec. b). 

1867 Mill Exatn. Hamilton iii. (ed. 3) 37 This is Kantism, 
but it is not Hamiltonism. 

Hamirostrate (h^imirp-str^t), a. [f. L. hdmus 
hook + rostr-tm beak: see -ate 2.] Having a 
hooked beak. In mod. Diets. 

Haiuite (hse’moit), sbX and a. Also 7-9 
Chamite, 9 Khamite. [f. Ham (formerly spelt 
Chant, Heb. Dp, Gr. Xa/t, L. Chant), name of 
the second son of Noah (Gen. vi. 10) -i- -ite.] 

A, sb. t -A- follower of Ham : used as a 
term of obloquy. (Cf. Gen. ix. 22-25.) Obs. rare. 

1645 Heresiogr, (1647) 59 Terming, .us. .Balamites, 

Chamites, Cainites. 

2. A descendant of Ham ; a person belonging to 
one of the nations or tubes supposed to be 
descended from Ham (cf. Gen. ix. 18, 19), viz. 
the Egyptians and other African races. 

1854 C. C, J. Bunsen Chr. g Mankind IV. (title) The 
Asiatic origin of the Khamites or Egyptians, i860 R. S. 
Poole in Diet. Bible I. 742 Egypt may have been the lirst 
settlement of the Hamites whence colonies went forth, 

B. adj. — Hamitic (see below). 

1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man, 144 'The Phoenicians or 
Canaanites, both being Chamite, ana not Shemite, nations. 
1871 P. Smith Anc, Hist. East 6 The Hamite Race .. is 
located in Africa and South .^abia. 

Hence Hamitic (hKini'tik) a., belonging to the 
Hamites ; esp. applied to a group of Afi ican 
languages, comprising the ancient Egyptian, and 
the Berber, Galla, and allied extant languages. 
VoL. V. 
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Hamitisna (hse'mitiz’m), the fact of being a 
Ilamite. 

1844 G. S. Fader Eight Diss. (1845) II. 273 Of Hammitic 
Ougin._ 1854 C. C. J. Bunsen Chr. <5- Mankind III. 183 
Chamitism,orante-HistoricalSemitism. AJ/o'., TheChaniitic 
deposit in Egypt, i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. 213 The Egyp- 
tian language belongs then to a Chamitic family. iMi J. G. 
Sheppard B'all Rome iii. 116 Considering Hamitism as 
nothing more than a special form of Semitism, and altogether 
unconnected with the Turanian family'. 1877 Dawson Orig. 
World xii. 260 The Semitic and Hamitic mythologies are 
derived from the primeval cherubic worship of Eden. 

Hamite (hei-mait), sbf [ad. mod.L. geneiic 
name Hamites, f. hdnt-us hook ; see -ite.] A fossil 
cephalopod having a shell of a hooked shape. 

1832 De la Beche Geot. Man. (ed.2) 263 The hard black 
limestone (containing an abundance of Scaphites, Hamites, 
Turrilites, and other fossils). 1847 Ansted World x. 
244 A hooked shell, -called a Hamite. 

tHa’inkin. Obs. [?f. HamjA^] (See quot.) 

1616 Buli.okar Engl. Expos., Hamkin, a pudding made 
vpon the bones of a shoulder of mutton, all the flesh being 
first taken off. [So in Cockeram, Blount]. 

Hamlet (hm'mlet). Also 4 hamelat, hamillet, 
4-6 ham.el6tt(e, 4-7 hamelet, 6 hamlette, 7 
hamblet. [a. OF. hatnelet, in AEr. also hamelete, 
hamlette, (med.L. hatneletttm, -letta), secondary 
dim. of hamel ; see Hamel.] A group of houses 
or small village in the country ; esp. a village 
without a church, included in the parish belonging 
to another village or a town. (In some of the 
United States, the official designation of an incor- 
porated place smaller than a village.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) 310 }>e fote men ilk a flok, 
A pouere hamlete toke, ke castelle Karelauerok. Ibid. 340 
He died at a hamelette, men calle it Burgh hisandes. 1483 
Gath. Angl. iTij-z A Hamelett, mllula. 1346 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 222 W‘ vij lyttle hamlettes therto belonging. 
1604 RietO tf Frannce Cb, One hundred thittie two 
thousand of Parish Churches, Hamlets, and Villages of all 
sorts. 1673 Ogilbv Brit. Intiod. 3 "rhe Hamlets of the 
Tower made up 2 Regiments. 1750 Gray Elegy iv, The 
rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 1820 Scott Monast. 
i, A small village or hamlet, where . . some thirty or forty 
families dwelt together. iBSB Bryce Amer. Comnnu, II. 
n, xlviii. 247 Ohio, .divides her municipal corpoiations into 
(a) cities, .(b') villages, .and (c) hamlets, incorporated places 
with less than 200 inhabitants. 

attfib. 1641 Cojmnons ynils. II. 262 For the Hamlet 
Men, it was Harvest-time. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
S. Co. 123 The thatcher, the most important perhaps of the 
hamlet craftsmen. 

b. transf. The people of a hamlet, {joetic.) 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 422 Hamlets sleeping in the 
dead of night. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. x, Where the 
kneeling hamlet drains The chalice of the grapes of God. 

Hence Ha-mleted a., located in a hamlet. 
Kamletee'r, an inhabitant of a hamlet. Ha'm- 
letize V. U-S., to incorporate as a hamlet; hence 
Kamletiza'tlon. 

1627-77 Fci.tham_ Rcsohes ii. xlix. 256 Hamletted ia 
some untravelled village of tlie duller Country. 1823 T. 
Cromwell Hist. Colchester 102 Overcoming a feeble 
opposition from the Tower Hambleteers. 1876 Hardy 
Ethclberta (1890) 283 Going back to give the rudiments of 
education to i emote namleteeis. Dispatch (Columbus) 
9 Feb, The contioversy concerning the hamletizing of 
Bullitt Park. Ibid., Annexation, not hamletization, should 
occur. 

Hamloun, in Gazv. and Gr. Knt., error for 
haiiiloun, Havelon v. 

Hamly, -nes, obs. north, ff. Hoiiely, -iness. 
Hamlynge, obs. form of Ambling. 
c 1440 Eng. Conq. Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 89 Vnneth he wolde 
ryde any hamlynge hors but mych trottynge hors. 

Hainmaek, hammacoe, etc. : see FIamsiock. 

II Hammal, hummatil (h»ma-l).^ Also S-9 
hamaul, ghamal, khamal. [Arab. JWa* hanimdl 
porter, f, haniala to carry.] A Turkish orOiiental 
porler ; in Western India, a palanquin-bearer. 

1766 Grose Hoy. E. hid. (1772) I. 120 lY. s.v. Hummanl) 
The Hamauls or porters, who make a livelihood of carrying 
goods to and from the w.mehouses. 1839 Mtss P.vRDOy 
Beauties of Bosph. 38 (Stanf.) Here the kham.als deposit 
the heavy hale. 1843 Stocqueler Handhk. Brit. India 
(1854)93 The palankeen-bearers (calledhammals atBombay). 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cent, I. i. 37 Hamals, bearing 
clove and cinamon bags. 

Hammald, obs. form of Hamald. 

II HaMnnaim,liummaum(httmrfm). Also 7- 
hamam ; and see Hummum, [Arab. Itttm- 

mdm bath.] An Oriental bathing establishment, 
a Turkish bath. 

1623 PuRciiAs Pilgrims II. ix. 1419 (Stanf.), I went to the 
Hammam. 1704 J. Pins Alc. Mohammetans 47 They 
have many Ilammatns or Wash-houses to bath themsehes 
in. 1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. vi. 174 (Stanf.l We 
pioceeded to the public hunimaum, or Turkish bath. 1832 
Cell Pompeiana I. vi. 87 The first chamber of an oriental 
hamam. 1844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess II. 33 There., she 
is fieefrom the jealous espionage of her lord, which slops 
at the haininani’.s thieshhold. 

Hammed (hmmd), a. [f. Ham sb.^ -i- -ed -.] 
Having hams ; usually in comb,, as Cat-hammed, 
fckle-hanimed. 

1711 Loud, Caz. No. 4808/4 Stolen or stray'd.. a hay 
Gelding, fickle hamm’d. 

Hammel, variant of Hamble. 


Hammei^ (hrc'msj), sb. Forms : i hamor, 1-3 
homer, 1-5 hamer, 4 hamyr, 4-5 hamur, 5 
hamere, h,amour(e, -owre, 6 Sc. hemmir, 6- 
hammer. /0. 5 hambir, -yr, 5-7 hamber. 
[Common Teutonic : OE. hamor, -er, hgmer — 
OS. hamtir (MDu., Du. haniet^, OHG. hamar 
(Ger. hammer), ON. hamarr. The Noise sense 
‘ciag’, and possible relationship to Slav, kamy, 
Russ. kantetP stone, have suggested that the word 
originally meant ‘ stone weapon ’.] 

1. An instrument having a hard .solid head, usually 
of metal, set transversely to the handle, used for 
heating, breaking, driving nails, etc. Hence, a 
machine in which a heavy block of metal is used 
for the same purpose (see Steam-hammer, Tilt- 
hammer, Tuip-hammer). 

Knight of the hammer, a blacksmitli or hammerman. 
Throsvittg the hammer, an athletic contest, consisting in 
throwing a heavy hammer as far as pos.sibte. 

(1 1000 yuliana nyj Carcernes duru..homra geweorc. 
ciooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Widcker 272(36 Malleus, hamer. 
cioso Ibid. 182/23 Poritculus, hamor. a 1223 Ancr. R. 284 
Wultu J)et God nabbe no fur in his sraiSSe — ne belies — ne 
homeres? C1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1x64 As hys 
biothres hamers longe Vpon hys Anuelet vp and doom 1413 
Pilgr. Scnule (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 Withouten strook of 
hamour. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 225/1 Hamur (tc rr. hambyr, 
hamowre), malleus. 1328 in Rye C/ow^r(i88g) 55 Withe 
too grett 5'erne hambers. 1333 Eden Decades 161 Such 
maces and hammers as are vsed in thewarres. 1606 Shaks. 
Ant. g Cl. v. ii. 210 Mechanicke Slaues With greazie 
Apions, Ru!e.s, and Hammers. 1717 Dc Foe Mem. Ch. 
Siotl. II. 38 He that ha.s a Nail to drive, will not want a 
Hammer. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. ii. ii. 359 
The perforated oblong stone for a hammer. 1831 Richard- 
son Geol. 473 [Those] known bj' the name of Sedgwick'-., 
and by that ofDe la Beebe's geological hammer. Ibid. 474 
Mineralogical hammers of various forms. 1839 Autohwg. 
Beggar boy 4 The marriage was celebrated m a common 
lodging house in Gietna Green. I believe the ceremony 
was performed by a knight of the hammer. 

b. fig. A person or agency that smites, beats 
down, or crushes, as with blows of a hammer. Cf. 
L. malleus, O.F. mariel. 

[1308 Inscr. on tomb of Edw. /.in Westm, Abbey, Edvar- 
dusPiimiis: Scotorum Malleus: Hie est: mcccviu: Pactum 
serva.] 1382 Wvclif yer. 1. 23 Hou to-broke and to-brosid 
is the hamer of al erthe? 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 
43 Saladlnus .. l^e strong hamer of Cristen men. 1614 
Sylvester BeihuUa's Rescue iv. 30 Let my victorious hand 
Be scourgeand hammer of this Heathen Band. 1655 Fulldr 
Ch. Hist, III. .xiv. g 14 As malleus Scotorum, the hammer 
or mauler of the Scots, is written on the tomb of King 
Edward the Fiist in Westminster; incus Scotorum, the 
anvil of the Scots might as pioperly be written on the 
monument (had he any) of Edward the Second. 1674 
Hickman Quinquart, llist. Epist. (ed. 2) Aivb, St. Austin 
(the hammer of Pelagianism), 1679 J. Goodman Pcnit. 
Pardoned 11. i. (1713) 154 Broken by the hammer of affliq- 
tion. 1873 Euirii Thomfson Hist. Eng. x.xviii. ? 3 Thomas 
Ciomwell. .has been called ‘the Hammer of the Monks'. 

2. In various specific senses or uses : 

a. A lever with a hard head arranged so as to 
strike a bell, as in a clock. 

1346 Lsidlmv Churchw. Acc. fCamden) 26 Item, for 
shotynge on hammer and a sprynge. 1601 Cornwallyfs 
Ess. xi, A Clockc, whose hammer was stricken by an Image 
like a Man. 1B64 Skeat UhlantCs Poems 319 Within the 
giay church-tower The hammer .strikes the midnight hour. 
1872 Eilacombe Ch. Bells Deron i. 22 At Exeter.. each 
bell has a sort of clock hammer striking on the outside. 

f b. The knocker of a door. Obs. 

1585 IIlciN-s tr. yiinius Homencl. 214/2 Coruix. .the ting 
or iron hammer wherewith we knocke at the doore. 1391 
PcRCiVAli. Sp. Did., Alddua de pnertn, the ring or hanier 
of a doore. 1625-6 Purciias Pilgrims it. 1661 They neiier 
knock at the Gate (for there is no Ring or Hammer). 1627 
Lisatider 4 Cal. vi. 104 They heard againe gieat knocking 
at the gate by the hammer thereof. 

c. Fire-arms, (a) In a llint-lock, a piece of steel 
covering the flash-pan and struck by the flint ; ib') 
in a percnssion-lock, a spring lever which strikes 
the percussion-cap on the nipple ; f) apfilied to 
analogous contrivances by which tho charge is 
exploded in various modem kinds of guns. 

1390 Sir j. Smvth Disc. Weapons ii. 47 To strike just 
upon the wheeles being fire-lockes, or upon the hammers or 
Steeles, if they be Snap-hances. 1745 DrsAGUiiFRS tr. 
Gravesande's Nat. Philos. I. io3 To drive the Cock, which 
carries the Flint against the Hammer, 1833 Regnl. Insir. 
Cavalry i. 30 The flint strikes the hammer. 1831 Offic. 
Caial. Gt, Exhib. 1203 Percussion-gun, with an improved 
under-hox and a safety hammer. 

d. A small bone of the ear ; the malleus. 

161S Crooke Body of Man 531 VVith three Bones, the 
smallest of the whole Iwdy . .the first is called the Hammer , 
the second the A nuUe, the third the Stirrap. *7*® ^ ‘ 
BERLAYNC Relig. Pltilos, (1730) I. xiii. § 5 The Auditory 
Bones are four in Number, the Hammer, the Anvil, the 
Stirrup, and between the Anvil and Stirrup there lies a small 
Bone. 1879 Calderwood Miml 4 Br. 71 'I'he first bone has 
a rounded head, a narrow neck . . its shape has led to its 
name hammer. 

e. A small hammer or mallet used by auctioneers 
to indicate by a rap the sale of an article. Hence 
in phrases, as to bring {send, put tip) to the hammer, 
to sell by auction ; to go or come to or under the 
hammer, to be sold by auction. 

(A similar hammer is used by a chairman to call a meeting 
to order.) 
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HAMMERABLE. 


1717 PiiioR Alma III. 571 When my dear volumes touch 
the hammer. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 291 Oft as the price- 
deciding hammer falls. i8z8 Marly Life Planter Jamaica 
181 These girls were brought to the hammer to pay their 
father’s debts, being held to he part of his moveable property. 
1842 Tennyson Andleji Crt. 59 His books . . Came to the 
hammet here in March. 185S Reade Never too late x. He 
threatened to foreclose, and sell the house under the hammer. 
1857 Ruskin Pol. Econ. A rt it. (1868) taS If you like it, keep 
it ; if not, send it to the hammer. 

f. {(f) A small -vvooclen mallet with a padded 
end or head, held in the hand, with which the 
strings of a dulcimer or similar instrument are 
struck. {}>) A part of the action of a pianoforte, 
consisting of a slender wooden shank and a padded 
wooden head, which strikes the strings when the 
corresponding key is pressed down. 

1774 Sfiecif. J. Merlin's Patent No. 1081 A set of Ham- 
mers of the nature of those used in the kind of Hai-psi- 
chords called Piano Forte. 1783 Sfecif. J. Broadvioods 
Patent No 1379 The hammers which strike the stiings. 
1840 Penny CycL XVI 11 . 140/1 The action of the square 
piano-forte, on its first introduction, consisted of a key, 
a lifter, a hammer, and a dampen *879 Stainer Music of 
Bible 52 The leap from a dulcimer to a pianoforte would 
haA e been immediate, if the first instruments with keyboaids 
had hammeis wherewith to strike the strings. 1880 Hipkins 
in Grove Diet. Mies. I. 46S/2 The dulcimer, laid upon 
a table or frame, is struck with hammers. 

•j" 3 . A small iron-forge. Obs. 

1674 Ray Collect. Words, Of Iron Work 127 In every 
forge or hammer there are two fires at the least. 

t 4 . A disease in cattle. Ohs, 

[Cf. Cotgr. Marteau, ‘ also, the Stithie (a beasts disease) '.] 
1616 SuRTL. & Mahkk Country Panne 94 The Stithie 
happening to the Oxe, being otherwise called a Mallet or 
Hammer, is knowne when the beast hath his haire standing 
vprightallouerhisbodie. j 68 S’B..'Holui. Armoury n. 172. 

5 . A match at throwing the hammer. (See note 
to sense i.) 

J897 Whitaker's Aim. 635/1 J. Flanagan .. won the 
Hammer with 131 ft. ii in. 

6. Phrases. Hammer and tengs (colloq.) : with 
might and main (like a blacksmith showering his 
blows on the iron taken with the tongs from the 
forge-fire). Hammer and pincers ; a phrase de- 
scriptive of the noise made by a horse striking the 
hind-foot against the fore-foot: cf.CiilCK,FoRGlN&. 
Thor's hammer, h. of Thor ; [cf) the liamraer carried 
by the god Thor in Norse mythology ; (/;) a figure 
somewhat like a Cl OSS (>=> Fylfot); (r) a prehistoric 
ornament resembling a hammer. Up to the hammer 
(colloq. or slang): up to the standard, fiist-rate, 
excellent. 

1708 Brit, Afallo No. 56. 3/2 I’m now coming at you, 
Avith Hammer and Tongs. 1799 Sporting Mag, XIV. 187 
To go hammer and pincers, is to over-reach and strike the 
hinder toe upon the foie-heel. 1801 Ibid, XVII. 119 For 
Hammer and Pincheis, or ovei-reaching. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple XXXV, Oui stiip.s weie soon hard at it, hammer 
and tongs. 1865 Kingsley Plereiv, iv, By Thor’s hammer 
boys, see if I do not return some day. i88z Mabel Peacock 
ill Academy 7 Oct. 259 You shall mark your food with the 
hammer of "rhor, and think you are signing a holy sign. 
1884 W. C. Russell Jack's Courtship in Long-m. Mag. III. 
241 What cooking there Avas in it Avas up to the hammer. 
1887 Frith Autobiog. I. xxi. 277 He turns to me, and Ave 
went at it hammer and tongs. 

7 . Combinations, a. attrib., as hammer-bar, 
-beat, -bolt, -clang, -drudge, -mark, -rod, -spring, 
-stroke, etc.; (sense 2 f 3 ) as hammer-hntt, -felt, 
-fork, -rail, -shank-, b. objective, similative, and 
instrumental, as hammer-beater, -catcher, -wielder 
hammer-like, -proof, -shaped, -strong adjs. c. 
Special combs. : liamTner-ax, a tool consisting 
of a hammer and ax combined (Craig, 1847); 
hammer-blow, a blow or stroke of a hammer; 
also in the steam-engine (see qiiot.); hammer- 
cap, a cap covering the cock of a gun ; i.am- 
mer-cramp, a form of cramp or spasm to 
which hammermen are liable ; hammer-dress 
V. trans., to dress (stone) by stiokes of a ham- 
mer; hammer-flah, the hammer-headed shark; 
hammer-flaw, -flush, the flakes of heated iron 
struck off by a hammer ; hammer-gun, a gun 
fired by means of a hammer (see 2 c) ; hammer- 
hard a., made hard by hammering; hammer- 
harden v, trans., to harden (metals) by hammer- 
ing ; hammer-mill, a water-mill driving a hammer 
in a small forge ; hammer-oyster = hammer- 
shell ; hammer-palsy, paralysis of the arm caused 
by use of the hammer; hammer-pick, a tool 
with a head formed as a hammer on one side and 
a pick on the other; hammer-pike, 'a long- 
shafted weapon, like the war-hammer . . carried by 
the subalterns in charge of the flag under the Fiist 
[French] Empire’ (Fanow, hhlit. Encycl. 18S5) ; 
hammer-pond, a pond in which water for driving 
a hammer-mill is stored ; hammer-scale, the coat- 
ing of oxide which forms on led-hot iron and can 
be separated by hammering (also called forge-scale) ; 
hammer-sedge, Carexhirta-, hammer-shark, the 
hammer-headed shark ; hammer-shell, the ham- 
mer-shaped shell of a bivalve mollusc of the genus 


Malleus ; also the animal itself (also called ham- 
mer-oyster) ; hammer-slag, -slough = hammer- 
scale-, hammer-stone, a prehistoiic stone imple- 
ment resembling, or used as, a hammer ; hammer- 
throwing (see sense i, note) ; hammer-toe (see 
quot.) ; hammer-tongs, tongs having projecting 
pins for holding hammer-heads or other articles 
Avith holes punched in them ; hammerwise adv., 
in the manner of a hammer ; hammer-work, (ct) 
work performed with a hammer ; {b) something 
constructed or shaped with the hammer ; hammer- 
wrought a,, worked into shape with the hammer, 
as iron, brass, etc. Also Hammer-beam, etc. 

1847 Emerson Poemsiy^si) 54 The joiner’s *hammer-heat. 
1382 WvcLiF yhixli. IS His herte-.shal be stieyned as the 
stithie of an ^hamer hetere. 18. . Jrnl. Franklin Inst. 
CXXIII. 42 (Cent.) The so-caiied *hammer-bioAv in loco- 
motives is the irregularity of thepiessure exerted between 
the Avheel and lail, which arises from the vertically-un- 
balanced action of the counter-Aveights placed in the wheel 
to neutralize the horizontal action of the piston and other 
moving parts. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 141/2 Block 
passed thiough the *hammer butt. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 
Gloss., Hammer-Butt, the centred butt of the hammer- 
shank in the so-called English action, shaped with the notch 
against which the sticker of the hopper Avorks. 182^ Crabb 
Technol. Diet.,* Hammer-cap. 1883R. Macdonnell xoBrit. 
Med. Jrnl. la May gta (title) *Hammer-cramp. 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 191 There are four viaducts of 
’'hammer-dressed sandstone. 1854 H. Miller Sch. ^ Schm. 
(1S58) 272 He hammer-dressed his stones with fewer strokes 
than other workmen. 139* G* Harvey Pierce’s Super. 183 
The grossest Hiaminer-drudge in a country. 1890 Daily 
News 12 Nov. 5/s A local tuner had ingeniously brightened 
the tone of a piano by anointing the *hammer-felts with a 
mixture of Availing and glue. 1835 Booth Analyt. Diet. 
(Wore.), *Haminer-Fish, a rapacious fish ; the balance-fish. 
1729 Shelvocke Artillery iv. 182 Take of the Filings of 
Iron or of *Hammai-flaw. 1644 Rushw. Hist. Coll. 111. II. 
742 The Line strongly guarded with *Hammer-guns and 
Murtherers. 1886 Daily News i6 Sept. 7/2 He used a 
hreech-loading double-barrelled hammer gun, Avith two 
tuggers Avithin a guard. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc, 31 
* H ammer-kard, is when you harden Iron, or Steel, Avith 
much hammering on. it. 1694 Ibid. 92 The Iron-Saws are 
only ■’’Hammer-hardned. 1846 Greener Sc. Gunnery 105 
We recommend hammer-hardening in all mixtures contain- 
ing iron. 1752 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.) The 
squalus with a very broad transverse *hammer-like head. 
i6io Holland Camden's Brit., Sussex 306 Pooles and 
Avaters..of sufficient power to driue *hammer milles, which 
beating upon the iron, lesound all ouer the places adjoyn- 
ing. 1884 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 326 To form ponds for 
driving the hammer-mills. 1756 T. Amory J. Buncle (1770) 
I. xiii. 55 Of all the curious shells . . the *hammer oyster 
was what I wondered at most. *854 Woodward Mollusca 
(i8j6) 261 The ‘hammer-oyster’ is remarkable for its form, 
Avhich becomes extremely elongated with age ; both ears are 
long, and the umbones central. 1B69 W. Frank-Smith in 
Lancet 27 Mar. 427 (title) Hephaestic Hemiplegia t*Hammer 
Palsy). 1887 Hissev Holiday on Road 366 *Hammer-ponds. 
1895 C. R. B. Barrett Surrey vii. 168 Parallel to the road 
. . I see a long series of hammer ponds. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVIII . 141/a (Piano-forte)*Hammer rail. 1884 F. J . Britten 
Watch ^•Clockm. iiS^Hammer Rods. .in a Turret Clock., 
connect the movement Avith the hammers. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
^Hammersedge, Carex hirta. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 29 
Cedar has been much used for *hammer-shanks on account 
of its elasticity, 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella 146 Hideous 
*hammer-shaiks, Chasing their prey. 1711 Phil. Ti'ans. 
XXVII. 349 A sort of Rock or Tree-Oyster, call’d by some 
a * Hanimer-Shell from its Shape. 1736 Specif. Kingsmill 
Eyre’s Patent No. 553 Theie is then added.. a certain 
small quantity of. .*hammer slpugh. 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet. s.v. Hammer, ^Hammer-spring, the spring on which 
the hammer of the gun-lock works. 1847 Infantry Man. 
(1854) 107 The little finger touches the hammer-spring. 
1872 J, Ea'ans Anc. Stone Implem. 29 The ''hammei -stones 
used in the manufacture of flint hatchets. 1891 D. Wilson 
Right Hand 41 Similar hammer-stones occur in Danish 
peat-mosses. 1580 in Farr y. P. Eliz, (1845) II. 310 The 
Steele obeyeth the /'hammer-stroke. 1873 Miss Braddon 
L. DavorenpPxcA. ii, Geoffrey Hossack practises '’’hammer- 
throwing with an _iron_ croAvbar. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
* H ammer-toe . .a distortion of the second toe. .so that it is 
bent upwards at an angle, the two terminal phalanges being 
flexed. 1894 Daily News ^ May 6/4 That resemblance to 
asection ofasquare arch which is known, .as ‘hammer toe’. 
1888 Pall Mall G.6 July ii/i A second will, .thump down 
his fist, “hammerwise, to nail his arguments. 1398 Teea'isa 
Barth, de P.R, xvi, iv. (Tollem, MS.), No jiinge strecche)? 
more with '“hamoure-werke Jian golde. _ 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. I. 107 Made several statues of this hammer-work. 

Hammer, sblt - ; prob.=Ger- ammer^ the yellow 
bunting or Yellow-hammer, q.v. 

1606 Chapman Mans. D' Olive iv. (D.), S’ light I ever took 
thee to he a hammer of the right feather. 

Hammer, v. [f. Hammer j^.i] 

I. trails. 1 . lit, a. To strike, beat, or drive with 
or as with a hammer. 

11x430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (1869) 184 Whan I 
haue . . beten him and hamered him. c 1332 D ewes Introd. 
Ft. ill Palsgr. 930 To hamer, marteler. 1642 J. Goodwin 
{title) Anti-Cavalierism .. for the suppressing of that 
butcherly brood of Cavaliering incendiaries, who are now 
hammering England, 1864 Skeat UhlaneCs Poems 334 
He hammered the anvil hard into the ground ! i8go Baker 
Wild BeasisII, 167 They commenced hammering the good 
dogs with their heavy bamboos. 

b. To fasten with or as with a hammer, e.g. by 
nailing ; to drive up, down, etc., with a hammer, 

C1430 Mirour Saluacioun 132 Crist as he was ruthfully 
hamerd upon the croce. 1742 Young Nt. Tk. i. 247 There 
beings . . Are hammer’d to the galling oar for life. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. v. 358 All that long mom the lists were 


hammer’d up. 1873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 
35 If the hooks are hammered down too hard. 

e. To beat out, as metal, with a hammer ; to 
shape with blows of a hammer. 

1522 [see Hammered]. 1603 Camden Rem. 200 The Lord 
hath dilated me by hammei ing me vpon the anvild. a 1712 
W. King Ovid’s Art of Love 16 Is it not hammer’d all from 
Vigo’s plate? 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) I. ii. i. 
331 Armillss of pure gold, hammered into rounded bars. 
1873 Jowett Plato, Cratylus (ed. 2) II. 232 This is ham- 
mered into shape. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick xiii. 94 Has been 
hterally hammered out by the force of the waves. 

Vl. fig. a. (from I c.) To devise, design, contrive, 
or work out laboriously ; to put into shape with 
much intellectual effort. Often with out. (Frequent 
in 17th c. ‘ Used commonly in contempt’ J.) 

1383 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. (Arh.) 96 What bioyle Tyrus 
angrye doth hammer. Ibid. 108 Hym shee left daunted 
with feai'e, Avoords duitiful hamring For to reply. 1389 
Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 82 He hammered in his head 
many meanes to stay the faire Samela. 1628 Chas. I in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 631 The profession of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition. 1681 
Nevile Plato Rediv. 125 The Peers are Co-ordinate with 
the Commons in presenting and hammering of Laws. 1731 
Affect. Narr. Wager 139 He endeavoured to hammer out 
some excuses for him. 1819 Byron Juan i. clxii. At first 
he tried to hammer an excuse. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. 
Elizab. Lit. viii. (1890) 314 Songs like these are not to be 
hammered out by the most diligent ingenuity. 

+ b. To discuss, debate. Obs. 

1394 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 117 A question, 
much hammered betweene Plato and Aristotle. 

e. To drive by dint of reiterated argument or 
persuasion (as an idea, etc. into a person’s head). 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. 63 Others it must either he 
forced and hammeied into. 1844 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 241 Hammering into his head the designs I wished 
for. 1830 Kingsley Alt. Locke Pref. (1879) 97 That prig- 
gishness and forwardness . . are soon hammered out of any 
Cambridge man. 1866 W. Collins Armadale in. xiv. 
Hammering common sense Into his head. 

d. Stock Exchange slang, {a) To declare (a 
person) a defaulter (see quot. 1887). {b) To beat 

down the price of (a stock, etc.) ; to depress (a 
market). 

1863 Harped s Mag. XXX. 619 The chronic beais were 
arnusing themselves by ‘hammering ’ i. e. pressing down the 
price of Hudsons. 1883 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 5/2 Having 
omitted to settle within that time [the three days’ grace] he 
was promptly ‘hammered’. 1887 Financ. Critic 19 Mar., 
The head Stock Exchange waiter strikes three strokes with 
a mallet on the side of a rostrum in the Stock Exchange 
before making formal declaration of default of a member. 
Thus, to be ‘hammered’, is to be pronounced a defaulter. 
1890 Daily News 28 Jan. 6/4 Beais were induced to hammer 
the market on bad shipments reported from Glasgow. 

II. inir. 3 . lit. To deal blows with or as with 
a hammer ; to strike a succession of heavy blows ; 
to thump. 

13. . Gaw, (J- Gr. Knt. 2311 pa3 he homered heteriy, huit 
hym no more. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxx. 78 
To bete or hameren vppon his hede by yeuynge of conn- 
ceylle contrary to his plesaunce. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed II. 32 We haue no leasure to serue the 
Muses, but to be hammering with weapons. 1886 Stokes 
Celtic Ch, (1S88) 349 He found an English tourist hammei - 
ing away with a geologist’s hammer. 1891 E. Peacock N. 
Brendon I. 186 The lawyer . . hammeied on the door with 
his heavy Avhipstock. 

4 . fig. f a. To devise plans laboriously, ‘ cudgel 
one’s brains debate or deliberate eainestly {upon, 
on, at, of) ; with upon, sometimes, To reiterate, 
peisist in, insist upon. Obs. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. i. iii. 18 That Whereon, this month 
I haue bin hamering. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. xn. 
viii. 232 He came againe to Rome, hammering greatly with 
himselfe of going to the prouinces of the East. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt. v. 18 This the heathens had . . hammered at. 
*777 J- Q- Adams Earn. Lett. (1876) 293 We have been 
several days hammering upon money. 

•[b. Of an idea : To present itself persistently to 
one’s mind as matter of debate ; to be in agitation. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. iii. 39 Blood, and reuenge, aie 
Hammering in my head. 1393 G. Fletcher Rich. Ill, 
xviii. Poems (Grosart) 151 So still a crowne did hammer in 
my head, 1667 Drvden Sir Martin Mar-all i. i. (R.), A 
thousand things aie hammering in his head ; ’tis a fruitful 
noddle, though I say it. 

c. To work hard, toil; to make persistent and 
laborious attempts. Const, at. 

* 7 SS Johnson, Hammer, to work; to be busy: in con- 
tempt. 1826 Scott Jrnl. 7 May, Hammered on at the 
Review till my backbone ached. 1874 L. Stephen Hours 
in Lilr. (1892) II. ii. 41 He liked . . to hammer away at his 
poems in a study where chaos reigned supreme. 1887 T. A, 
Trollope Whai I remember I. ix. 215 The examiner had 
been hammering away at the man next before me for an 
inordinate time. 1892 A. S. Wilkins in Bookman Oct. 26/2 
Hammering away at a point Avhich he wished to enforce. 

6. To make reiterated laborious efforts to speak, 
to sta-mmer. Now only dial. 

1619 R. Weste Bk. Demeanor 109 in Bahees Bk. 294 If 
in thy tale thou hammering stand, or coughing twixt thy 
words. 1683 Wood Life 21 Feb. ( 0 . H. S.) III. 132 He 
hammered so long for a Latin word for an ‘ address c 1817 
Hogg Tales tj; HI. 351 Was he hammering over the 
name. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To Hammer, to 
speak confusedly, to stammer. 

Hammera'ble (hEe’marab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
vb. -h -ABLE.^ Capable of being hammered, or 
beaten out with a hammer ; malleable. 
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i6ii CoTGR., Malleable^ mailable, tractable, hammerable. 
1623 Lisle j^lfric on O. iV. 7 'esL Pref. 4 That cleereand 
hammerable glasse of old. 

Ha-mmer-beam. Arc/i. A short beam pio- 
jecthig from the -wall at the foot of a principal 
rafter in a roof, in place of a tie-beam. 

i8z 3 in P. Nicholson Praci. Build. Gloss. 1843 Ecclesi- 
ologist II. 57 The wallpieces, spandrils and hammer-heams 
are plain. 1876 Gwilt Encycl. A rchit. Gloss , Hccmmcr 
Beam, a beam acting as a tie at the feet of a pair of prin- 
cipal rafters, but not extending so as to connect the opposite 
sides. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. vii. 38/1 Rows of ham- 
mer-beams, terminating in beautifully-carved figures of 
angels. attrib. i88i Sat, Ren. 3 Sept. 292 The hammer- 
beam roof, .once more shows its ancient pitch. 

Hammer-cloth. [Derivation unknown. 

The conjecture in quot. 1854 is obviously untenable ; the 
coachman’s ‘ box ’ is not known before 1600. De Quincey, 
Autobwg., Germ. Stud , 1836, (Wks. 1889 II. S3) has a con- 
jecture that hammer-cloth is ‘a corruption from hamper - 
cloth.' Piof. Skeat has compared Du kernel ‘ heaven, 
canopy, tester’, citing from Hexham den Hcmel van de 
koetse ‘ the Seeling of a Coach.’ But these suggestions are 
not corroborated by the evidence. See also Hammock-cloth, 
with which this is either connected or confused.] 

A cloth covering the drivei’s seat or ‘box’ in a 
state or family coach. (In quot. 1465 applied to 
a material.) 

1465 Mann, ij- Househ. Exp. 315 My mastyr bout of Baron 
of Hadlegthe xlj. elles of hamerclothe. igg . in ArcluxoL 
XVI. gi (D.) Hamer clothes, with our arms and badges of 
our colours, and all other things apperteininge unto the 
same wagon. 1736 West Bet. in Gray's Poetns (1775) 10, I 
never knew before that the golden fangs on hammercloths 
were so old a fashion. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (yZoi) I. 
153 Hammer Cloths are among the principal ornaments of 
a Carriage. 1854 Knight Once upon a Time II. iS The 
[coach] man carried a hammer, pincers, nails, ropes, and 
other appliances in case of need ; and the hammer-cloth 
was devised to conceal these . . remedies for broken wheels 
and shivered panels. 

Hence Hammer-olothecl (-kl^Jit) a., provided 
with a hammer-cloth, 

1862 Sala Accepted Addr. 182 The great, .heavy hammer- 
clothed, double-seated family Carriage. 

Hammered (bBe-maid),///. a. [f Hammeb^;. 
-f- -EDi.] Beaten out or shaped with a hammer. 

IS22 Bury IRills (Camden) 116 A ewer of pewter hamerd. 
1593 Shaks. Lucr. 931 To spoile Antiquities of hanimerd 
Steele. 1671 Milton Samson 132 The hammered cuirass. 
a 1700 Duyden Disc. Ephh Poetry (R.', I had certainly 
been reduced to pay the publick in hammered money, for 
want of milled. 1816 Keatingc T’jwa (1817) II. 136 The 
quay.s. .faced with hammered stone. 18^3 P. Bakry Dock- 
yard Ecoh. Pref. ii If rolled armour-plates were to be pro- 
nounced superior to hammered plates. 

"b. Of grapes : Having innumerable marks as if 
they had been hammered into shape, a result of 
good cultivation. 

1882 Garden zs Jan. 30/3 The berries of the Vines vith 
their roots outside were hammered, while those on the inside 
ones were not. 

Hammerer (h£e’m3r9.x). [fas prec. - h-er'.] 

1. One who hammers or wields a hammer ; often, 
one who plies the geologist’s hammer, a geologist. 

1611 CoTGR., Marteleur, a hammerer; one that worketli 
with a hammer. ■s6-ys.'R. 'B.. Arraignm. Whole Creature \\\. 
§ 3. 146 All the late Hammerers of Papists. 1861 Wilson 
& Geikie Mem. E. Forbes xii. 378 The geologists, .half-a- 
dozen stalwart hammerers. 1890 Nature 4 Sept , A source 
of regret to the whole brotherhood of hammerers. 

2. ‘The three- wattled bell-bird of Costa Rica, 
Chasmorhynchtis iricarunculatus ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Ha‘mmer-head. 

1. The head or striking pait of a hammer. 

1362 J. Hevwood Prov. 4 Epigr. (18671 144 The hammer 
bed . . werth [=weareth] quite out. i8g6 Hirkins Pianoforte 
30 The flattened shape of the hammer-head favours a musical 
quality of tone in soft playing that distinguishes many good 
pianos when the hammers are nearly worn out. 

t 2. A head, likened to a hammer; a blockhead. 
(Cf. beetle-head^ Obs. 

1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 643/1 Is not ther an 
hamer hed more meete to make horshoune in hel, then to 
constte y« scripture in earth, 1381 J. Bell Haddoids 
Ansvu. Osor. i[b, Your owne foolish lying wordes properly 
forged in that hammerhead of your-S. 1628 GauLE Pract. 
The. (1629) 216 The Hammer-heads sate lately vpon like 
consultation. 

3. a. A hammer-headed shark; so called from the 
great lateral expansions of the head. b. An 
American fish, Hypentelium nigricans, having a 
head of hammer-like shape. 

1861 Couch Brit. Fishes I. 71 The Hammer Head is a rare 
wanderer to our seas. 1880 Gunther F'ishes, The ‘ Hammer- 
heads ’ or Hammerheaded Sharks belong to the most 
formidable fishes of the ocean. 

4. An African bird, the shadow-bird or nmber- 
bird {Scopus umbretta) ; from the shape of the 
head with its occipital crest and long stout hill. 

Sat. Rev. x Feb. 139/2 The umbre is known in South 
Africa as the hammerkop or hammer-head 1895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly 773 That singular bird known as the hammer-head. 

Ha'mmer-liea^ded, a. [f. prec. -i- -ed 2 ,] 

1. Having a head shaped like that of a hammer, 

1367 Golding Ovids Met._ vii. 74 Their hammer headed 

Joawles Are ioyned to their shouldeis iust. 1732 Sm J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 301 (Jod.) The balance fish and the ham- 
meiheaded shark. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. ix, A long 
hammer-headed old horse. 

2. fig. Dull in intellect ; stupid ; beetle-headed. 


1332 Huloet, Hammer headed knave, Tudiianus. 1600 
N vsHL Suminei 'sLast Will Epil, in Hazl DodsliyVlll. 92 
Hammer-headed . .clowns. 1855 Dickens Dorrit (Househ. 
Ed.) 402/2 You hammer-headed woman. 

Hammering’ (hm’morit)), vbl. sb. [-iNa i.] 

1. The action of striking, knocking, or beating 
out with a hammer ; the dealing of hard reiterated 
blows as with a hammer. Also fig. 

1363 W. Fulke Meteors v._{i64o) 67 Copper is most like 
to Silver in the waight, and in the hammering. 1612-13 ID- 
Hall Conlenipl., O. T. xx. xii, Aftei a thousand hammerings 
of the menaces of Gods law. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1832) II, 676, I have found the first working too laborious 
to leave me strength for a second hammering. i8n Sporting 
Mag. XXXVII. i8 He stood the hammering of his antagonist 
.. with uncommon firmness. 1883 W. E. Norris No Nnv 
'riling 111 . XXXV. 224 I’ll give you such a hammeiing that 
you won’t do it again for a year. 

attrib. 1824 W. Irving 'T. 'T>azt. II, 41 My door became 
a hammering place for every bailiff in the county. 1873 
Buckland Log-bk. 32 .A beaver using his tail as a hammering 
instrument. 

2. fig. i* a. Devising, contiiving, or constructing. 

1389 Pappevs. Hatchet (1844) 34 Newe alterations were in 

hammering 1626 Crt. Sf 'Times CJias. / 11848) 1 . 150 There 
is a hammering, .a brave design to set forth the ne.\t spring. 

b. Stock Exchange slang. (See Hammer v. 2 d.) 

1893 'Times 19 Dec. 11/3 ' Bears ’ assisted the decline by 
‘ hammeiing’. 

c. Of grapes : see Hammered b. 

1882 Gar-den 21 Jan. 50/3 The views of those who liave 
maintained that the hammering was due to culture moie 
than anything else. 

3. Hesitation in speech, stammering. 

1731 lFodr<no Corr. (1843) III. 489, 1 never, saw so much 
hammering and indecency in delivery. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hammering, stammering. 

Hammering,///, a. That hammers. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 129 That 
puts a thousand hammering su^pitions into thy he.id. 1^5 
Aihenseum 24 Ko.%. jx It is the hammering alliteration 
which he especially adopts. 

Hammerless (hce’mailes), a. [f Hammer 
sb.'^ -t- -LESS.] Without a hammer ; esp. of a gun. 

187s ‘ Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports i. i. ii. § 4. 44 The 
hammerless gun. 1886 Badm, Libr., Shooting (iSgs) 34 In 
mattei of safety the hammerless has the advantage of the 
ham met gun. 

Hammerman (hxe’majmKn). A man who 
works with a hammer, spec, a, A smith or wodeer 
in metal, b. A blacksmith’s unskilled assistant 
or ‘ striker c. A man who manipulates a steam- 
hammer. d. Coal-mzntng: hee quot. J82g. 

1483 Charter Tozvn Council Edinb. 2 Majj, The Hammer- 
men Craft, bayth blacksmyths, goldsmiths, lorymeris, 
saidlaris. 1333 Covcrdalc tsa. xii. 7 The Smyth comforted 
the moulder, and the Ironsmyth the hammerman, 1619 
Canterbury blarriage Licences (MS.) Anthony PuUen of 
Hawkhurst, hamorman. 1697 Evelyn Nuniism. vii. 226 
Not only tlie Hammer-men, but the very Court of Moneyers 
itself. 1769 De Foe's 'Four Ct. Brit. IV. 105 The fourteen 
incorpoiated Trades are: Surgeons, Goldsmiths. . Farriers, 
Hammermen, Wrights, Masons [etc.]. 1817 Sporting Mag. 
L. 17 After the manner of -i hammer-man at a forge. 1818 
Scott Hrt. Midi, xxix, The hammerinen of Edinburgh are 
to my mind afore the world for making stancheons, ring- 
bolts, fetter-bolts, bars, and locks. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 38 When the holers have finished their operations, 
a new set of men, called hammer-men, or drivers, enter the 
works. These fall, or force down, large masses of coal, by 
means of long and sharp iron wedges. 

Ha'mmer smith.. A smith who works with 
a hammer ; a hammerman, 

1382 WvcLir Gen. iv, 22 Tubalcaym, that was an hamer 
smyth. 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. (16S6I 318 When such 
proof is found by the Magnet . . then the Hammer-smiths., 
use further to prove . . it. 1756 Nugent Gr'. Tour II. uoi 
Ziegenhals.. remarkable for its great number of hammer- 
smiths, and a manufacture of glass. 1887 Standard 8 Apr. 
2/4 The men are blacksmiths and hammersmiths. 

Ha'inmer-tail. a. ‘In a stiiking dock, a 
continuation of the hammer stalk that is lifted by 
the pins in the pin wheel’ (Britten Watch & Clockni. 
1889). b. In a pianoforte: see quot. 1S96. 

1803 Trans. Soc. ArtsXXlII. 355 Fixed with the hammer- 
tail to the hammer-bar by means of a pin. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch <4 Clockrn. 252 For lifting the hammer-tails 
of small clocks, pins in the wheel.. do veiy well. 1896 
Hii'Kins Pianoforte Gloss., Harnmer-taii, a prolongation 
of the hammer-head shaped so as to be caught m its descent 
by the check. 

t Hammer’WOrt. Obs. The Wall-pell itory. 

c 1000 A’acir. Leechd. I. 374 Genini. .hamor wyrte blosman. 
a xioo Ags. Voc. in \Vr.-\Viilcker -yralan Perdicatis,^ homor- 
wyrt. 1307 Geraude Herbal App., Hammerwott is Pelli- 
torie of the w'all. 

11 Kammochrysos (h^makrai sps). Min. [L. 
(Pliny), a. Gr. dpiioxpvaos, f. dufios sand -i- 
gold.] A sparkling stone mentioned by the ancien ts ; 
perhaps yellow mica-ceous schist, or the sand from it. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Ker-sey). 2730 ir. Leonat dns' Miir. 
Stones 110, 1868 Dana P//n. 30s. 1876 T. Hardy Ethel- 
berta (1890) 321 Nearly everything was glass in the frontage 
of this fail y mart, and its contents glittered like the ham- 
mochrysos stone. 

Hammock ^(haemiak). Forms: a. fi-phamaca, 
7 -acca, -acGo, -ackoe, bammacho, 8 hamacoe, 
8-9 hammacoe. ) 3 , 7 liamack(e, h.ammao{k, 
-aque, amack, hamoefc, hammok, 8 hammoo, 
8-9 hamac, 7- bammock. [a. Sp. hcnnaca of 
Carib origin ; cf. F. hamac (1555 in Uatz.-Uann.).] 


1. A hanging bed, consisting of a laige piece of 
canvas, netting, etc. suspended by cords at both 
ends ; used esp. by sailors on board ship, also in 
hot climates or seasons on Land, 

a. 1335 Edi-.n Decades 200 Theyr hangynge beddes whiche 
they caule Hamacas. 1396 Ralligh Discin'. Gviana 55 
They lay each of them in a cotten Haraaca, which we call 
biasill beds. 1613 K. IIarcourt I’oy. Guiana in Hart. 
Misc. (Malh ) III. igi Hamaccas, which are Indian bed.s, 
most necessary in those parts. 1638 SmT. FIerdert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 7 Saylers, who.. get forthwith into their beds (or 
fiamackoes) [1677 or hamacks]. 1761 London Mag. XXX. 
220 Orders were, given for sewing him up in a hamacoe, in 
order to buiy him. 1794 Rigging ij- Seamanship 1 . 170 To 
keep the hammacoes in the stantions. 1847 Prlscott R erK 
(1830) II. lor Carried on the shoulders of the natixes in the 
hamaLas, or sedans, of the country. 

/J. 1626 C vpT. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen ix A Hamacke, 
the lockers, the round-hou.se. 1657 R. Eicon Barbadoes 
(1673) 45 Lye down and rest them in their Haniocks. 1673 
Mistaken Husband v. i. in Dryden's irks-. (1884) VIII. 626 
It cannot be so convenient as a Hammaque. i6g8 Frcglr 
Fay. 134 There is nothing but Famine that can draw them 
out of their Amacks. 1723 J. Atkins Foy. Guinea (1735) 
112 Travelling is in Hammocks, slung cross a Pole and 
bore up at each end by a Negro. 1804 Nllson 26 Apr. in 
Nicolas Disp. (t845) V. 314 Seamen’s beds and hammocks 
are very much wanted. 1840 R H. Dana. Bif. Mast .\xviii. 
93, I went aboaid, and turned into my hammock. 

2. traii.fi. Applied to the suspended nest of the 
hangbircl or .^uierican oriole ; and to the suspended 
case made by the catei pillars of certain moths. 

1836 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, And there the 
hang-bird's brood within its little hammock swings. 1839 
Dauw mOt ig.Spec. vii. 208 Acaterpillar which had completed 
its hammock up to, sayy the si.xtlr stage ot construction. 
1874 C.arpentdr Merit. Pkys. 1. H. § 60 {18791 61 There is 
a Caterpillar that makes a very complicated hammock, 
t 3. = Hammock-cloth I. Obs. rare-'-. 

1690 Land. Gao. No. 2612/4 Lost, .a Coach-Horses Ham- 
mock of Crimson and Musk Colour Caffaw fringed with the 
same colours. 

4. Comb., as hammock bearer', hammock-cradled 
adj. ; hammock-batten, one of .the battens or 
strips of wood nailed to the ship’s beams, from 
which the hammocks are slung ; hammock-clew, 
-clue, the series of small cotds (hammock-Iines) 
by which a hammock is suspended at each end ; 
hammock-man, one of two or more men employecl 
in carrying a hammock slung on poles ; hamomock- 
nettinga, orig. rope nettings in which the ham- 
mocks when lolled up were stowed away on board 
ship, these being lashed or hung to the hammock- 
rails above the bulwarks ; hence, the long troughs 
afterwaids constructed for this purpose on the 
lop of the bulwarks of the spar-deck in a maii-of- 
war ; hammock- rack = hammock- bat ten ; ham- 
mock-shroud, a hammock used as a shroud in 
which to bury a corpse at sea. 

1867 Shvth Saiior's tVord-bk., * Havintock Battens or 
Racks, cleats, or bntteiib nailed to the s,ideb of a ves,s>er5, 
heanii,, from which to suspend the seamen’.s hammocks. 
1819 Ediu. Rev. XXXII. 389 Carried by *hanimDck-bearer.s 
at a foot pace. 1794 Rigging iV Seamanship I. 62 ’’Ham- 
mock-lines are made from groundtows. 1734 W. Snelgr.vve 
Guinea 4 Slax'C Trade 25, 1 had six '‘HammoLk-men, who 
relieved one another by turns. [1777 Suckling in Laughtoiv 
Lett, ff Disp. N'elson 9 The Commanding Officer should 
always be particular in having the hammock-s well stowed 
in the nettings.] 1833 M. Scott 'Rom Cringle (1862) 349 
Heavy bulwarks four feet high, surmounted by ’’hammock- 
nettings. 2833 Marryat P. Simple xv, The captain . . stood 
upon the weather *hammock-rai].s, holding by the main- 
rigging. 1830 Tennvson In Mem, vi, His heavy-shotted 
*hammock-shrcmd Drops in his vast and wandering grave. 

Hammock-: see Hummock. 
Hammock-clotll.. [The relation of sense i 
to Hammock 1 is not apparent.] 

•j’ 1. A cloth for the back of a horse. Obs. 

1683 Land. Gaz, No. 2060 '4 A Hammock Cloth for a 
Coach Horse, of a Dark-hair-color’d Cloth Imbroidcr’d 
with Red and White. 1687 Ibid. 2270/4, 2 Hammock 
Cloaths of green Flowred Velvet on a white Ground, both 
fringed with Scarlet and White. 

2. = Hammer-cloth. (? By confusion.) 

1830 Miss E, Eue;n Let. in Mrs. Swinton Lady de Ros 
(1893) 41, I thought ahamniOLk-cloih would be better under 
those circumstances than a dicky. 

3. Kant. A cloth used for covering the hammocks 
to protect them from wet when stowed in the net- 
tings on the top of the bulwarks. 

1804 Nllson 28 July in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VI. 120 The 
want of these hainraock-dotbs will be severely felt, and 
there is none on board to cover the men's bedding. 1842 J. 
F. Cooi'Ett fack o' Lantern I. 148 The hammocks were not 
stowed, and the hammock cloths had tliat empty and un- 
dressed look so common to a man-of-vvar in the night. 

Hammy (hsemi), a. [f. Ham -f -y.j 

Characterized by the presence of ham. 

x86t Wy.ntek Soc. Bees 103 Hie eating-house coiinois-squr 
. .ordered a slice of beef cut with a hammy knife. 

Hamose (hi?imd'”s), a. [ad. L. type *hamdsus^ 
f, hdmtts hook.] Having hooks, hooked. 

1709 Srii. ApaClo II. No. ig. a/i Compos’d of less Hamose 
and Twining Particles. 1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Hamo'ur(e, ohs. foiin of Hammer. 

Hamous (h^^’mas), a. ? Obs. [f. L. hJm-us 
hook + -ou».] Hamo.se. 

1663 Hooke Mkivgr. 6 Hamous, or hooked^ particles. 
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HANAFITE. 


HAMPER. 

1758 BoRLA.sc Nat Hist. Coiniuall 256 A haiiiou^ crooked 
little fang. 

Hamper (hte-mpai), sb.'^ Also 4-5 -ere, 6 -ier, 

/’ -ire : see also Hanapee. [A phonetic reduction 
of Hanapee, by elision of middle vowel, and assi- 
milation of up to Jnpj as in ampersand^ 

1 . A large basket orwickerwoik receptacle, with 
a cover, generally used as a packing-case. In 
earliei limes a case or casket generally ; but from 
1 500 usually of wicker-work. 

1392 Acct, in E.v^ed. Earl Derby (Camden) 196 Pro 
emendacione vnius semre de j liampere. c 1423 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulck‘er dsg/io Hie cophimis, hampere. 1490 [see 
Hanapcr i]. 1494 Fabyan Cliron, vii. 607 The mayei and 
aldermen yode vnto the kynge, and piesented hym with 
an hamper of golde, and therin a thousande poimde of 
fayre nobles 1528 I'est. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 254 A hamper 
of wikers w'-'' writinges in y*, jr/. 1530 Palsge. 203/1 
Casket or hamper, escrayn. 1332 Huloet, Hamper for 
women to put in spindels or hottomes of threade. 1398 
Barret Theor. IVarres v. ii. 131 Baskets, hampiers, and 
small hand-panniers. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 343 
His mother had hidden him within a little come flasket or 
twiggeu hamper. j6io Althorp MS. p. vi, in Simpkinson 
IVashingtons, 3 hampers for the plate covered with saj'le 
skinnes, and all of them vvith lockes and keyes. 1661 Pr.pvs 
Diary 27 Sept., We found a hampiie of millons sent to me 
also. i 665 Ibid. 21 Sept., A hamper of bottles of wine. 
1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Adv. to Future Laureate Wks. 
1812 II 333 Like Porters sweating underngath a hamper, 
i837_ Dickens Pickw. iv. Undo the hamper, Joe. Mod. 
Christmas hampers have taxed the resouices of the Parcel 
Office. 

b. Of definite size or measure (b/.S.) : in New 
York, ail oyster-basket holding two bushels ; in 
Virginia, a measure of small fish holding about a 
bushel. {Cent. Diet.) 

t 2 . = Hanapee 3. Obs. 

iS 03"4 19 Hen. VII, c. 29 Preamble, Fine and fee to 

your Highnesse in your hamper . to be payde. <11377 Sir 
_r. Smith Comnm. Eng. (1609) 58 Tbe Clarke of the Hamper 
is hee that doth lecelue the lines due for euery Writ sealed 
in this Court. 1647 Haward Crown Rev. i Livery out of 
the Hamper 28.08. 4. 1714 J. Fortcscue-Aland to 
Foriescue's Abs i?- Lim. Mon. 39 An Annuity of 180 
Marks out of the Hamper. 

3 . Comb., as hamper-maker. Also Hamperful. 
1411 Close Roll 12 Hen. IV, (dorso), Petrus Sandhurst, 
hamper^maker. 1812 Col, Hawker Diary (1893) I. 53, I 
could kill a hamperfut of partridges in the neighbourhood. 

Ha*mper,_ [f. Hampee zt.i] 

1 1 . Something that hampers, or prevents freedom 
of movement ; a shackle. Obs. 

1613-16 W. Brovvne ifr/A Past. i. v, His shackles, shack- 
lockes, hampers, gives, and chaines His linked bolts, a 1624 
Br. M. Smith Seym. (1632) 34 If they wil needs entangle 
themselves with those hampers that are made against prac- 
tisers against the state, who can helpe them ? 

2 . Naut. Things which foim a necessary part of 
the equipment of a vessel, but are in the way at 
certain times. (See esp. Top-iiamper.) 

1B3S Marryat Jac. Faith/, x.vxk, The boat, .immediately 
filled, and turned over with us, and it was with difficulty 
that we could escape fiom the weighty hamper that was 
poured out of her. 1873 Dixon Tvio Queens I. iv. ii. 182 
Their vessels, .with heavy hamper and a flowing sail. 

, Hamper (hts'mpoj), v.'^ [Occurs first c 1 350, in 
noithein writers ; actual origin uncertain' ; possibly 
fi om a radical ham- (7 hamm-), found in Icel. hinija, 
pa, t, hamdi to restrain, hold back from roving, 
Ger. hemmm, MHG. A^mmen, MG. kiamen to re- 
strain, clog, hamper ; see Kluge. The ending is that 
of a freq, or dim. ; but the phonology is obscure.] 

1 . trans. To obstnict the free movement of (man 
or beast), by fastening something on, or by material 
obstacles or entanglements ; to fasten, bind, fetter, 
shackle, clog ; to entangle, catch {in something). 

ei33o Will. Palerne 1115 Hampres him so liarde, to sum 
cost bat he dra we. i48oCaxton Chron. Eng. ccxxiii. 220 
We be now y lodged bytwene our enemyes and yf they 
mowe vs hampre iher is no bote but deth. c 1337 Thersites 
in Hazl. Dodslcy I. 395, I will hamper some of the knaves 
in a bridle. t6oo J.^Pory tr. Leo's A/rica ii. 418 They 
passe tbe nights in prisons, .hampered andyoaked together 
like brute beasts, 164* MimoN Apol. Smect. (1851) 267 
Not contented to be caught in every other gin, but he must 
be such a novice, as to be still hamper’d in Tils owne hempe. 
1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 339 He caused them 
to be hampered with ropes, and tied together, *749 F. 
Smith Voy. Disc. II. 231 At five weengaged vvith Ice. .and 
were hampered in it until eleven. 1873 Davies Mount, 
Mere ii. 11 The Carp were hampered in the rushes, 
f b. To restrain by confinement. 

C 1440 Bone Flor. 1175 Syr Emeie. .hamperde hym in hys 
holde. c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 446 hlad folk with fyr 
hampryt in mony hauld. 1383 Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 
ig Wheie blusterus huzing Of wynds in Prison thee great 
king jEoIus hainpieth. 

c. To derange (a lock or other mechanism) so 
as to impede its working. 

1804 Miss S. Lee Life of a Lover VI. 264 (L.), 1 ham- 
pered the lock of tbe library door, so that I might be secure 
of interrupting those who should re.sort thither, i860 W. 
Collins Worn. White 111. x. 405 He has hampered the lock. 

2 . nnd^en. To impede or obstruct in action; 
f a. to restrain, fetter (obs .) ; b. to entangle, en- 
cumber, or embarrass, with obstacles or difficulties. 
(Now the common use.) 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 441 f>at barne, For wham myn hert 


is so hampered Ibid. 668 So loue now me hnmpris. 

7 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1493 That proude heitid Nar- 
cisus . . Myght on a day hen hampied so For love, c 1483 
Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 722, 1 am hampord with hate ! 1348 
Udall Erasm. Par. Lukeicxxv. _(R.), To snibbe and hamper 
the haidenesse of herte that reigned in the people. 1612 
Pioc. Virginia 24 in Capt. Smith's tVks. (Arb.) 106 He so 
hampered their insolencies that they brought the 2 pri- 
soners. 1634 Trapp Comm. Ps. xxxiv. 13 The Tongue is an 
unruly member, and can hardly be hampered. 1773 Sheri- 
dan Duenna i, iv, If I could hamper him with this girl. 
1812 Wellington Let. to Earl of Liverpool 27 Mai. in 
Guiw. Dip. IX. 14, I believe no officer at the head of an 
aimy was ever so hampered. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
(1848) I. 1. II. iii. § 5- 41, I do not mean to hampei myself 
with any fine-spun theory. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 
296 The duty of protecting her had often .seriously hampei ed 
his moveinent.s. i8gi Frelman Sk.fr. Brcnch^ 'Frav. 117 
The buildei was hampei ed by the existence of aisles. 

3 . To tie up together, pack up; to put together 
into one bundle or parcel. (Cf. also Hampee zi.ii 2.) 

13. . E. E. A lilt. P. B. 1284 pe golde of be gazafylace . . 
Wyth alle be vrnmentes of bat hous, he hatnppred togeder. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 198 The uiicon- 
sidered trifles counted, priced, or hampered up together. 

1 4 . Jig. (with uf) To fasten up, make fast. Obs. 
c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon vi. 136 To avoid ensuing jars He 
hamper vp the match, He.. wed you here. 

Hence Ha-mpering vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also 
Ha'iuperer, one who or that which hampers. 

181Z L. Hunt in Examiner 21 Sept. S95/1 Fresh hamper- 
ings . . with a new ally, a 1837 ia Lockhart Scott xli. (1839) 
V. 352 note, Tis a sad hamperer of genius. i86x Wilson & 
Geikie Mem. E. Forbes ii. 40 No hampering pecuniary 
restrictions were laid upon him in his early days. 
Ha'mpei?, Obs. exc. dial. [Derivation ob- 
scure.] To strike, beat, {trans. and intrP) 
ai^2g Skelton Ware the Hauke 325 Masyd, wytles, 
merry smylh, Hampar with your hammer, upon thy styth. 
c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon vii. ti8 Out with your blades 
And hamper these jades i8a8 Craven Dial., Hamper, to 
..beat. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hamper, to beat. North. 

Ha'iuper, ^.2 [f- Hampee sbP : cf. the follow- 
ing passage in which there is a word-play on the sb. : 

1603 Dekkfr Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 6 I’ll hamper somebody 
if I die, because I am a basket-maker.] 

1 . trails. To load with hampers; to present with 
a hamper (^humorous). 

1723 Bailey Eiasm. CoUoq. (1877) 3^5 (D.) One ass will 
carry at least three thousand such books, and I am per- 
suaded you would be able to carry as many yourself, if you 
were well hampered. 1838 Brenton Life E. St. Vincent 
11. ix. iss It was a common expression with the receiving 
clerks in the dock yards, to say that ‘ they had not been 
hampei ed’, as a reason for refusing to receive inferior 
articles into store . . The ‘hampering’ meant a bribe in the 
shape of a hamper of wine [etc], 1894 JVestm. Gaz. 13 
Dec. 3/3 There is something particularly charming in being 
‘ hampered ’ at Christmas-time. 

2 . To pack in a hamper. (Cf. also Hampee zi.i 3.) 

• *775 Ash, Hamper . . to put up in a h.imper. 1846 in 

Worcester. 

Hampered (hse'mpoid),^?)//. a. [f. Hampee vP 
•h -edI.J Fettered, entangled, impeded, encum- 
bered, embaiTassed : see the verb. 

1633 G. Herbert Temple, Home xi, As an entangled, 
hamper’d' thing. 1635 Quarlts Einbl. in. xv. (1718) 186 
These fleshly fetters, that so fast involve My hamper’d soul. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. ReformertyZgx) 108 A toiling owner 
of a small station, a hampered purchaser of a larger one. 
Hence Ha'mperedly adv. ; Ka'mperedness. 

1831 Carlyle Let. in Froude Life (1882) II. viii. 

21 1 The worst thing about our_ establishment is Its ham- 
peiedness. 1837 — Mirabeau in Misc. Ess. (t888) V. 254 
Count de Mirabe.-iu ‘ rides in the garden of forty paces ’ 
with q^uick turns, hamperedly. 
t Ha'inperman. Obs. a. An official in charge 
of the hamper or han.aper. b. A bearer of a hamper. 

1526 Honseh. Ord. 171 The said gentleman-usher, sewer, 
hampermen, groomes, pages, and yeomen usheis..to have 
the reversion of the said service. 1631 Brathwait Whim- 
zics, Pedler 140 Something he would gladly leave the young 
liamperman, his hopefull heire. 

Hampier, -ire, obs. ff. Hampee 
Hamshackle (hse-mJoekT), v. [app. of Sc. or 
northetn dial, origin ; possibly f. radical ham-, as 
in Hampee z/.i - p Shackle v. ; but the fiist element 
also occurs as hab-, hap-, hob-, hop-^ trans. To 
shackle (a horse or cow) by a rope or strap con- 
necting the head with one of the foielegs ; hence 
jig. to fetter, curb, restrain. 

1802 J. SiBBALD Chron. Scot. Poetry Gloss. (Jam.) Ham- 
schakel, to fasten the head of a horse or cow to one of its 
fore legs, to prevent its wandering too far in an open wild. 
1823 Brockett N. C. Gloss, Hamshackle, to fasten the 
head of an animal to one of its forelegs. Vicious cows and 
oxen are often so tied, especially when driven to slaughter. 
18^ in Craig. 1864 in 'Webster. 

Hamsoken, -aokne, obs. ff. Hamesuoken. 
Hamster (liEcmstaj). Also 6 hamester, 9 
hampster. [a. Ger. hamster ; so in MH G. ; OHG. 
\z.^hainastro masc.,OS./i<rww/rafem., com-weevil.] 
A species of {JOHcehis frunicntarius) 

allied to the mouse and rat, found in parts of 
Europe and Asia ; it is of a stout form, about 
10 inches long, and has cheek-pouches in which it 
cariies the grain with which it stores its burrows ; 
it hibernates during the winter. Also applied to 
other pouched rodents allied to or resembling this. 
1607 TorSELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 413 The skins of 


Hamstersare very durable. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) 
I. VI. i. 434 The (Iricetus, 01 German rat, which Mr. Buffon 
calls the hamster. 1849 Sk. Nat. Hist., Mamtuaha IV. 
69_ Fortunately for England the hamster is not indigenous 
within thepiecincts of the island. i386 Edin. Rev. Apr. 
350 Dormice and hamsters are found in the stony region 
South of Judea. 

b. Also hamster-mouse, -rat. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 41 1 heading. Of the 
Hamester-mouse. 1829 E. Jessd Jrnl. Nat. 151 The hails 
of the hamster mouse . .have a central perforation, apparently 
uninterrupted throughout their whole length. 1833 Kings- 
ley Hypatia xviii, You puiblind old hamster-rat. 

c. The fur of the hamster. 

189s Spectator 23 Nov. 722/1 Lining-fuis, such as squirrel, 
hampster, musk-rat. 

Hamstring (heemstriq), sb. [f. Ham + 
Stbing j^.] 

a. In human anatomy, one of the tendons (four 
inner and one outer) which form the sides of the 
ham or space at the back of the knee ; they are the 
tendons of the semimembranosus, semitendinosus, 
gracilis, sartorins, and biceps muscles of the thigh, 
b. In quadrupeds, the great tendon at the back of 
the ‘ knee ’ or hough in the hind leg ; it is the tendo 
Achillis, coirespondiiig to that of the heel in man. 

1363 Golding Ovids Met. n. (1593) 53 Hir hamstrings and 
her knees were stiflfe. 1600 Holland Livy 462 (R.) 
Wounding their backes, and cutting their hamstrings. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury in 293/1 A Leg of Veal or Mutton 
hung by the Ham String on a Hook. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 260, I also drew the integuments gently towaids 
the inner ham-string. 

Hamstring (hsemstriq), v. Pa. t. and pple. 
-stringed. (-striqd), -strung (-sti^q). [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To cut the hamsliings of, so as to lame 
or disable ; also to cut the muscle or tendons of the 
small of the whale. 

167s Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 33 If they should know 
this to, they would hamstring me. 1831 Youatt Horse i. 
(1847) 4 The Israelites weie commanded to hough or ham- 
string the horses that were taken in war. 1863 Reader 17 
June 676 Poor Cyrill Lucar was ham-stringed by order of 
the Sultan in 163S. 

2 , transf. and Jig, To disable as if by hamstring- 
ing ; to cripple, destroy the activity or efficiency of. 

i64i.Mu-TONi?^77«. 11.(1831)47 So have they hamstrung 
the valour of the Subject by seeking to effeminate us all at 
home, a 1678 Marvell Poems, Damon the Mower, Ham- 
stringed frogs can dance no more._ 1719 T. Gordon Cordial 
Low Spirits 1 . 129 A Reason sufficient, why Oaths ought not 
to Hamstring the Ambassadors. 1858 Carlyle Freak, Gt. 
III. ii. (1863) I. 144 Thought all hamstrung, shrivelled by 
inveterate iheumatism. 

Hamular (hcemiKlai), a. [f. L. hdtnul-us small 
hook -f -AE.] Of the foim of a small hook ; hooked ; 
applied spec, in Anat. to processes of certain bones. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 271/2 The Pterygoid 
processes, .pi esent in each of these species distinct hamular 
processes. 1854 Owen Skel. in Circ, Sc. I. 249 A ham- 
ular process is sent off from the head of the tibia and fibula. 

Hamulate (hte'miwK't), a. [f. as prec. + -ate.] 
a. Hot. Having a small hook at the tip {Sjid. 
Soc. Lex. 1886); also =HaM0L0SE, a- b. Anat. 
= Hamulak. 

Hani'ule (hse'mitd). [ad. L. hdmuliis small 
hook, dim. of hdmus hook.] = Hamulus. 

1847 Craig, HaimtlcyXxi Anatomy, any little crookedlike 
process. 

Ham.'ulose (hEemi^^lJ u's), a. Bot. [f. L. hdmul-us 
small hook -i- -OSE.] a. Covered with little hooked 
hails or bristles, b. Having a small hook, hamulate. 

i860 in Worcester (citing Gray). 1866 in Treas. Bot, 
1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

Hamulous (hsemi^dos), a. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ous,] =prec. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. viii. 279 Take the hamulous 
Pericarpium of the Teazle. 

II Hamulus (bmmiwlws). PI, hamuli (-ai). 
[L. hamulus, dim. of hdmus a hook.] 

a. Anat., ZooI., 3 .\\A Bot. A small hook or hook- 
like process, as in certain bones, in feathers, etc. ; 
in Bot. a hooked bristle, b. Obstetric Surg. A 
hook-shaped insliiiment for extracting the foetus. 

1727-31 in Chambers Cycl._ 1835 Holden Hum. Osteal. 
(1878) loi The external or orbital surface has a vertical ridge 
upon it which terminates below in a small lancet-like 
process or tongue, termed hamulus. i886 Syd, Soc. Lex,, 
Hamulus . . 'The hook-like portion of the pterygoid process 
of the sphenoid bone. Also, a term, for the unciform bone, 

Hamur, hamyr, obs. ff. Hammee. 
[Hamylone, in Rel. Ant. 1 . 154, error for hauy- 
lone, Havelon j^.] 

Hamsme = amen. Aim v. 

1530 in Palsgr. 577/2. 

Han. = haven, obs. inf. and pres. t. pi. of Have v. 
Han, obs. form of Khan. 

Han.’, Sc. form of Hand sb. and v, 

Hana£Lte (hEe-nafoit). Also Hanef-, -ifite. 
[f. Arab. lianafi (f. Hanifah personal 

name) p- -its.] A member of one of the four sects 
or schools of the Sunnites or orthodox Mohamme- 
dans, following the rite of Abu Hanifah of Kufah 
{c 700-770). Also attrib. or adj. 
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[1738 J. Pitts Rdtg. S, Mann. Mahometans 57 The 
Hanifees . . put their Hands on their Belly. 1841 Lanc 
Arab. Nts. I 17 This class consists of foui sects, Hanafees, 
Shafe’ees, Milhkees, and Hambelees.] 1880 Libr. Untv. 
Knowl. VII. 292 Hauifah . . foundei of the Hanifites, the 
oldest of the sects of Mohammedans considered orthodox. 
1887 Encycl._ Brit. XXII. 661/1 The Hanafite rite is official 
in the Turkish empire. 

f Hanap (htcnKp). Ods. exc. Hist. [a. OF. 
hanap (^Prov. enap\ dtinking-vessel, cup, cibo- 
rium OFrankish*A«fl//-=:OHG. hnapf, napf = 

OE. hn^p, hnxpp, Dii. nap, cup, bowl, basin.] 
A diinking-vessel, a wine-cup or goblet. Now 
applied, as an antiquarian teim, to meduEval gob- 
lets of ornate character. 

1494 Fabyan Chi on. vil. 540 Kyng Rychaide gaue vnto 
the Frenshe Kyng an hanap or hasyn of golde, wt an ewir 
to the same. 1530 Palsgr. 34 Hanap is olde romant, 
though I fynde it used in Fioissart. 1823 Quentin 

D. iv, He had indeed four siluer hanaps of his own. 1853 
SoYER Pantroph. 365 Charles the Bald gave to the Abbey 
of St. Denis a hanap, said to have belonged to Solomon. 
1879 C. Dickens Hid. Loud. (1884) 25/1 A . . collection of 
mazers and hanaps and cups. 1894 Times ig July 4/4 
A silver-gilt bulb hanap and cover, on three feet formed as 
draped male figures on diamond-shaped plinths. .German, 
end of the 15th century. 

Hanaper (h£e-nap3.i). Obs. exc. Hist. Also 
5 Eanypere, lianapre, 7 baniper, hanper. [a. 

OF, hanapier case to hold a hanap ; see prec. and 
FIampek i-i.t] 

1 1 . A case for a hanap or hanaps ; a plate-basket ; 
a repository for treasure or money. Cf. Hampeu 
sb. I. (In quot. 1570-6 perh. transferred from 3.) 

[1380 Thornd s Chron. (Du C.), Hi 4 bacini In uno 
Hanaperio. Item undecim ciphi argentei . cum suis hana- 
periis.] C1440 Pronip. Parv. I's.tli Hanypeie [ci4go MS. 
K. hamper], canistrune, cariallus. 1570-fi Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (1826) 285 The yeeiely maintenance thereof 
[the Chapel at Hakington] was to be drawn from the same 
Hanaper [St. Thomas's offeiings at Canterbury] and to be 
bestowed on ceitain Secular Chanons. 

2 . A round wicker case or small basket in which 
documents were kept ; see quots. and references. 

[1292 Indenture 30 Dec. in Siat. Scotl. I. 117 {red) Item 
vij Haneparios quos magister Thomas de Karnoto olim 
Cancellarims Scocie misit. .In quorum uno hanepario ix" & 
xvij littere, etc. 1323-4 Bp. Stapleton's Kalendarij Edw. 
II If. 59 In hanaperio rie virgis, ad hoc signum . . Carte et 
scripta de feoffamentis & donacionibus Regis Anglie [242 
Documents]. 1768 Biackstone Comm. III. 49. .1796 J. 
Anstey Pleouier's Guide (1803) 45 The Writ Oiiginal.. 
Which erst in mouldy hamper slept By Lawyers Hanaper 
yclept. 1836 Palcrave Anlient Kal. ^ Inv. (Rec. Comm.) 
I. Introd. 28 Upon a_ recent inspection of a bag of deeds. .1 
found that it contained the hanaper so described . . and 
witliin the hanaper were all the several deeds with their 
seals in the highest state of preservation. 1838 Blackto. 
Mag. XLIII. 658 Surprised that you should rake up such 
rubbish as this from the old hanapers of empiricism. 1891 
Hubert Hall tr. Momorand. State. 42 Ed. Ill in Antig. 
cj- Curios, of Each. ii. 53. i8gi Scargill-Bird Guide Hotu- 
menis in P. R. O. Intiod. 13. 

3 . The department of the Chancery, into which 
fees were paid for the sealing and enrolment of 
charters and other documents. Abolished by 
Statute 2 & 3 Wm. IV, c. ii (1S32). 

So called, according to some, because documents that had 
passed the Great Seal were here kept in hanaperio, in a hana- 
per (sense 2), until the fees thereon were paid ; others have 
taken the name as 01 ig. applied (in sense i) to the jisetts in 
which the money thus accruing was itself kept : so Du 
Cange, s. v. Hanaperiuni. 

Clerk, Controller, Warden of the Hanaper : see quots. 

[1314 in Red Bk. Exch. (Rolls) 920 Qe le Clerk del 
Hanaper de notre Grant Seal rende son acounte a notre 
Escheqier. 1326 Ibid. 932 Les acountes. .des issues du seal 
de la Chauncellerie par le clerk gardeyn del Hanaper. 1350 
Close Roll 24 Edw. Ill in Rymer Faedera (1825) III. i. ig6 
Rex dilecto clerico .suo . . custodi hanaperii cancellarim nos- 
tiae. 1433 Rolls of Parlt. IV. 433 Status Reventjonuin . . 
Regni-.DeExitibus Hanaperii. .M'vis'Lxviij If. iijj. iiijif.] 
14SS Rolls of Parlt. V, 317/1 That this .. Acte .. be not 
prejudicial!, .to the clarke of cure Hanaper. ^1483 fiber 
Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 29 Twyce in every yere the 
clerke of the hanapre should calle a newe householde rolle 
outeof the King’s countynghouse. 1534 VIII, 

c. 3 § 2 And that the .said clarke of the Hanaper shall make 
a true and juste accompte therof [sc. of the moneys received 
for first-fruits, etc.], as he is bouiide to do of the money 
receyved of the profites of the Kings greate scale. 1536 
Statutes Irel. 28 Hen. VIII (Bolton, ifiar, 108) 'The 
writings ohligatorie or money taken for the same shall 
rest, remaine, and abide in the hands of tlieuiiderthesaurer, 
or in the Hanaper of the kings Chauncerie in Ireland. 1607 
Davies Lett. Earl Salisb. i. (1787) 233 The commission was 
drawn and sealed in the haniper. 1607 Cow r.LL InterPr., 
Haneper ofthe Chauncerie, anno 10 R, 2. c.Tp. prim., seemeth 
to signifie as fiscus originally doth in Latine. — Ibiil. 

Clerk f the Hamper, or Hanaper, is an Officer in 
the Chancel y. .otheiwise called Warden of the Ham/ief' • 
whose business is to receive all Money due to the Kings 
Maje.sty, for the Seals of Charters, Patents, Commissions 
anci Writs ; as also Fees due to the Officers for enrolling 
and examining the same. Ibid. , Controller of the H am per. . 
is ap Officer in the Chancery, daily attending in Term-time 
on the Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to take all things 
sealed from the Clerk of the Hamper, to note the just 
number and effect of all things so received, and to enter the 
same into a special Book. 1720 Strype Slew's Surm. (1754) 
I. II. ii. 354/1 They recieve it [their rent of five marks] 
very duly, either out of the Exchequer, or Hanaper even 
until this present. 1768 Blackstonk Comm. III. 49. 184a 
Act 5 fr 6 Viet. c. 103 § I The following Offices of the 
High Couit of Chancery, namely, the Offices of Clerks of 


the Enrolments. .Comptrollers of the Hanaper. are hereby 
abolished. 1845 hD.CAMvazu. Chancellors {iBsy) I. Intiod. 
6 The place where the Chancellor cairied on his business . 
was divided between the ‘Hannipei ’ or hamper, in which 
writs were stored up; and the ‘Petty Bag’. 

t Ha'naster, ha'uster. Obs. Also 4 haun- 
cer, ? 5 Handster, -ester. [The earliest form cited 
by Brian Tvvyiie from Oxford City documents is 
hauncer \ AtiMj/eT- ocems in iq-isthc, ; handester 
is mentioned by Twyne as also found by him ; the 
usual form after 1500 was hanaster, latinized 
haiiasterhis. The earlier forms hauncer, hanster, 
favoui the view that the word was a derivative of 
hansa or hanse : cf. esp. Ilansing s.v, IIanse.] 
The name given (in the city of Oxford) to persons 
paying the entrance-fee of the guild-merchant (see 
Hanse 2), and admitted as Freeman of the City. 

1321-2 Oxf. City Doc., in Twyne's MSS. XXIII. 241 
[in Rot. Comp. Canto ariorum deannoxyo Regis Edw. II.] 
Item, summa rec* des Hauncers hoc anno vij li. xi s. 1393 
Ibid. [In Rot. Comp. Camerar. de an. 17O Ric. II.] Item 
recept. de admissls in gilda hoc anno 17H. 2S. 1399 Ibid. 

[In alio rentali sive computo dens'* Ric* IL] Item recept. 
de Hansters lioc anno 7 li. 2s. 6d. 1410 [in Rot. Comp, de 
xin Henr. IV] Comput. de Hansteris hoc anno 14 li. xis. fid. 
1319 Title of List in Turner Select. Rec. 0.rford 23 
Hanasterii ibidem tempore Johannis Traves maioris, 
Walter! Cover _et Johannis Kyng Camerariorum, Anno 
regni regis Henrici Octavi undecimo. c 1608 Bryan Twyne 
hiss. Collecta XXIIL 241 {Note to quot. 1399) Hansters, 
sive ut alibi legitur ibidem Handeslers . . Conjicio autem 
hoc vocabulo denotari illos quos frequentius illic vocari 
observavimiis Inirantes sive Admissos eo anno in gilds 
Anlam. [margin] Hansters eX. Hanasters,&t sunt apprentitii 
ad libertatem civitatis vocati, et ita dicuntur Oxonim 
hodieino die, vocabulo ab Hanse deriuato. 1887 C. W. 
Boase Oxford 44 In the sixteenth century they [the cham- 
berlains] were still joined with the mayor in admitting the 
new hanasters or members of the trading corporation. 1890 
Gross Gild Merchant II. 194 Oxford. .Those admitted to 
tlie Gild or freedom seem to have borne the name ‘ hanas- 
ters ’. Among the town muniments theie is a book con- 
taining lists of the latter. 

Ka'U'balitei Also Ham-, [f. Arab. 

hanbali (f. pers. name HanbaV) -f -ITE.] A 
member of the strictest of the four sects of oithodox 
Mohammedans, following the rite of Ahmad Ibn 
Hanbal (a.d. 780-855). Also att> ib. or adj. 

[1841 {Hawbelee) see Hanafite, i86s W. G. Palgravb 
C. lij- E. Arabia, Those of the Hanbaiee sect.] 18M 
Blount Diet. Sects 283/1 Four sects, named after their 
founders, Hanifites, Malekites, Shafeites,_and Hanbalites, 
wlio differ in some unimportant points of ritual and Koranic 
interpretation. 1887 Encycl. Brit. XXII. 661/1 The Ifan- 
baiites, whose system is the strictest, have practically dis- 
appeared in the Mdlikites. 

Hauce (bans), sh. Also 6 liawnce, hawnse, 
haunse, 7 haauae, 6-9 hanse, haunce. [perh. 
n. AF. '^haunce = OF. haucc, hatilce, later haussc, 
rise, elevation, raised part, f. hausser see Hancez/.] 

1 . The lintel of a door or Avindow. Obs. 

1S34 More On the Passion Vlk^. isgs/z He conimaundeJ 
. .they shoulde bysprincle thepostes and the hawnce of their 
doores with the bloud of the lambe. Ibid. 1297/2 Marke 
ourselfe . . in the hawnce of oure foreheade, wyth the letter 
of 'Pail. 1552 Huloet, Haunce of a dore or other lyke, 
limen. .sttperciliuni. 1585 Higins tr. Junius’ Nomenclator 
213/2 Supertilium .the hanse of a doorc. 1611 Cotgr., 
Claveau. .the Haunse, or Lintell of a doore. 1618 [see 5]. 

2 . Naut. a. A curved rise from a lower to a 
higher part, as of the fife-rails or bulwarks from 
the waist to the quarter-deck. Also erroneously 
hauch or Imuuch. "b. = Haunch. 

(Viewed from the ‘higher part', the ‘rise’ was a fall or 
descent; hence, the explanation in Harris and later Diets.) 

1637 Heyvvood Royal Ship 41 Upon the Hanecs of the 
waste are foure Figures. 1664 E. Bushnell Compl. Skip- 
wright II Then set off the Tumbling Home, at the Height 
of the two first Haanses. 1710 J. Harris Lc.x. Teckn., 
Hanccs (in a Ship) are Falls or Descents of the Fife-Rails, 
which are placed on Banisters on the poop, Quarter-Deck, 
&c., down to the Gangway. 01850 Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 
123 Hance or hauch. A sudden fall or break, as from the 
drifts forward and aft to the waist. Also those breaks in the 
rudder, &c., at the parts where it suddenly becomes narrower. 
1M7 Sailor s Word-bk., Hatues, spandrels; the falls 

or descents of fife-rails. 

3 . Arch. The arc of smaller radius at the spring- 
ing of an elliptical or many-centred arch. Now 
usually viewed as the ‘ haunch ’ of the arch, and 
often so spelt : cf. Haunch. 

1703 hloxoN Mech. Excrc. 33 A part of tiie Ellipis. .which 
is called the Hanse', The other part. .is called the Scheam. 
1725 W. Hali PENNY Sound Building 9 If the Aich is 
required to be quicker or flatter oil tlie Hanse. 1828 J. M. 
Spearman Drii. Gunner {^<3.. 2) 260 The exterior suiface is 
formed by two planes touching the curve on the hances, 
and meeting in a ridge over the vertex of the arch, 
b. (See quot.) 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Hance, the small arch 
which often joins a straight lintel to a jamb. Hence the 
term Ilatite arch, 

f 4 . transf. A curved or rounded part of a body. 
Cf. Haunch. Obs. ran. 

1778 Phil. Trans. LXVIII. r. fig The last shot . . struck., 
against a former shot . . with the hance of its end so as to 
flatten it in that part, 

6. Comb., as hance-h.0ad=i. 

1618 in Willis & Clsuk Cambridge {iZ36) I, S07 The Jawmes 


and muiiions to he of uhite stone with hance he.ads also of 
ivhite Slone. 1886 Ibid 112 The arches, or hanse-heads, 
were cut out of the window -licads, wliieh are now square 
at the top. 

Hence Hanced a., provided with a hance. 
r88fi Witi.is & Clvrk Camhtidge III. 553 Rectangul.ir 
tyindows divided by monials into two or three lights, each 
light being ‘hansed’ or arch-headed. 

t Hance, V, Obs. Foims : 4-6 haunce, 4-7 
haans(e, 5 hawnce, 6 haunsh, 6-7 hance. 
[app. a. AF. *hauncer for OF', haiiccr, haulur 
(F. hausser) to raise. Cf. Enhance.] hans. To 
raise, lilt, elevate, e.xalt; = Enhance 1, 2. 

1303 R Brunnl Handl. Synne 12436 Alle fe.se kalle men 
■ cyrcumstauiices ' pat vn to pe grete liede men haunces. 
1382 \VvcLir_/-'f. \\.\vi[i]. 35 1 he vnpilotise .aboue hauncid. 
1:1440 Jatob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 121 ’To hen hauiisjd in 
hj',u estate. cs.\^o Promp. Pam'. 'ey>l2 H.iwnciiiiOr heynyii 
.. e.xalto, eltZ’o, sublez'O. 1 aj^oa Chester PI. (E.E. S.) 

v. 424 He hauiished our kinde on high. Ibid. \i yS Meeke 
also he haunsed has. £1500 . 1 /i/iMi/it’ xh\. 326 Or eiier the 
geariiit myght have haunced his Clubbe. 1513 Mdri. in 
Grafton CInoii. (156S) II. 791 Every thing was haunsed 
above the me.isure. 1583 SrANViiUKST rEncis iv. (-Vib.) no 
Yt toe the skytyp is haunced. 

b. (?) To e.\cite with liquor, 'elevate’. 

1630 J. 1 'aylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. ti 1,78/1 At the 'Table 
..every man did his best eiideauoiir to hauns mee for my 
welcome. [Cf. Nares s.v. Hant.td.\ 

Hence fHamcing vbl. sb., raising, elevation. 

1382 WvCLiF Jer. xli.v. 16 Thin ovvne hauncyng desceyuede 
tliee. 1589 Pappe zo. Hatchet (1S44) 36 The hogshead was 
euen come to the hauncing, and nothing could be drawn 
from him but diegs. 

Hancel, obs. form of Hand-sel, 
t Hanceuhede. Obs. In 4 haun-. [app. a 
deriv. of Hance v. ; as if f. a ppl. adj. *hau2ueu -i- 
■hede, -head.] The condition of being ‘ lifted up 
pride, haughtiness. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5164 pe fyrst ys ouer 
moche drede, pe toujier ys proude haunceiihede. 

Hauch. (hanj), v. Now chielly S'c, Also 6 
hantch, 7 liaunsh, 9 hansh. [a. obs. F. hancher 
‘to gnashe or snatch ut with the teeth’ Cotgr.] 
trasis. and inir. To snatch, snap at, or bite with 
violent or noisy action of the jaws ; said of large 
dogs, wild beasts, cannibals, or gieedy men. 

111400-50 Alexander 774’* par liggez lymines of laddcs, 

. leggez and harmes . . Soin hanebyd of pe heged, som )je 
handez etyn. 1535 Coverdale Ps, vii. 2 Lest he hantcli \p 
my soule like a lyon. — Isa. v. 29 ITiey shal roare, and 
hanch vp the praye. a 1662 R. Baillie Lett. (1841) I. 252 
A number greldilie hanshit at the argument. . hot came nut 
near the matter. 1808-25 Jamieson, // niw/i. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge (1863) jS Several men had been icrriMy torn 
by the_ Blood-hounds who,. stood ga.sping and barking and 
hanching at us, at the untiance ofthe opening. 

Hence Hauch, sb. Sc., a voracious snap. 

1808-18 in Jamieson. 1880 Antrim .5- Down Gloss, s.v., 
‘'The dog made a h.-iiich at me,’ 

Hanch, Hanck, obs. ff. Haunch, Hank. 
Hanckleth, obs. Sc. form of Ankle. 

I. 1538 Lvndesay Syde Tailiis 123 Syder nor may thatr 
hancklethis hyde. 1596 D.VLttvMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. >■ 
I. 04 Thair cotes war syd eviii to the hanckleth. 

Hand (hand'', sb. Eornib : a. 1-5 hand, 4 
hoond(e, 4-6 hondo. i- hand, 4 haunde, 
4-7 hande. Plural, a. i honda, 2-4 honde, 4 
bond ; i handa, 2-4 hande. j8. 2-5 honden, 
(2 -an, 5 -on). 7. 4 heind, 4-5 hend, hende. 

5 . 3-/) hondes, 4-5 -is, 5 -us, -s ; 4-7 handes, 5 
-us, 5-6 -is, -ys, 4~ hands. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
haful, hgud, fern. «<-stem, pi. -rr, — OFris. hand, 
hond (pi, houda), OS. hand (pi. hendi), OHG. haul 
(pi. henti), ON. hgnd (genit. handar, pi. hendr), 
(doth, handus (pi. handjus). Regarded by some 
asbelongingtoGoth. -hinjan, pa. pple. -hun/ans to 
seize ; but this is doubtful. The original OE. pi. 
handa, ME. hande, was (^like other plurals in -<?), 
superseded in ME. by kanden, and this eventually 
by handes, hands. N orthern Eng. had in 14-1 5th c. 
an umlaut-plural hend from Norse.] 

A. Illustration of the jjlural forms. 

B. ciooo A’lgs. Gosp, John .\x. 20 He ml-ywde him his 
hamia [Lindisf, 3 a luiml, Rushzv. hond], and his sidan. 
£1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt, iv, 6 Un heora hande. £1175 
Lamb. Horn. 149 His fet and his honde. t laoo Ormin 14673 
Abraham, .band itt fet & hande, <£1300 K. Horn ria 
Wringinde here honde. £1330 Amis 4 Amd. 156 Therto 
tliai held vp her hond c 1380 Sir Piruttib. 2658 He hew 
of heuedes, artnes, and haunde. 

| 5 . enfio Hatton Gosp. John xx. 20 He ateowede lieom 
hys handen, c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 23 His fet and his huiidan. 
Ibid, gi Heo setten heore hondeii [101 here hondim] ofer 
ilefde men. £1290 A'. Eng. Leg, 1 . nj/304 Opiir htore 
hondene ojiur bajieden at. c 1400 A. Davy Dreams 95 He 
vnneiled his liondeu two. £1430 Chron. Viiod. 1224 My 
hondoivand my fete. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 3566 His hend [s'.v;'. hende, handes, 
hondes] vnqueqjlifortoquA. Ibid. 17142(0011.) 'Take vie mi 
herte bituix pi heind [Cott. hend], 1340 IlAMroLE Pr. 
Cause. 3214 Bunden by hend and fete. £1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 J?e pece..to pe whilk his hend ware nailed. 
£1460 'Tcmmeley Myst, (Surtees) 7 God has mnidc man with 
his hend. c 147s Babees Bk. auo Somme holde the clothe, 
somme poure vpon his hende. 

J. £iz<^ Lay. 10187 Heo letteu heom dra^eii vt o 3 er hi 
hondes* offer hi fot a 1300 Cursor M, 3678 Sco ..couerJ 
par- wit his hands [w. rr, handis, handes, hondes] als. 138* 
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WvcuF 2 Sa.ui xvii. 2 The hoondis febhd. c 1400 A/:oL 
Loll. 28 pe handus leyd vpon, C1430 Stans Pner 22 in 
Babees Bk. 29 pin hondii waische also. 1533 Covludalf. 
lxxxvii[ij 9,1 .stretch out niy hondes vnto the 

B. Signification. 

General arrangement. I. The simple word. *The mem- 
ber, its use, its position, 1-6. As repiesentiiig the person, 
7-10. As put for its capacity or peiformance, 11-17. ^ 
Something like a hand, iS-22. That which is held 

ill the hand, 23-24. II. Phiase.s. * VVith_ governing pre- 
position, 25-36. ** With verb and preposition, 37-42. _*** 

With governing verb, 43-46. With qualifying adjec- 
tive, 47-51. **'*’'^ With an adverb, 52-54. With 

another noun, 55-59. Proverbial phrases and locu- 

tions, 60. III. Attributive uses and Combinations, 61-63. 

1. The simple word.- * The metiiher, its action, 
its position, its symbolic use. 

1. The terminal part of the arm beyond the wiist, 
consisting of the palm and five digits, forming the 
organ of prehension characteristic of man. The 
name is also given to the similar members forming 
the terminations of all four limbs in the quadru- 
manous animals or monkeys. 

1:825 Vesp. Psalter cs.->cv\\i\ 4 Stielas in honda msehtges. 
Hid. cxxviii[i]. 7 Ne gefylleo bond his se ripeS. ciooo 
Ags. Vac. in Wr.-Wtilcker 264/32 Matms, hand. C12S0 
Gen. <5- E.x. 3336 Moyses helde up his bond. £1386 Chau- 
cer Prol. 107 In his hand [v. rr. bond, hondej he baar 
a myghty bowe. C1460 Toiuneley Myst. (Surtees) 125, 

I bryng rekyls-.Heie in myn hende. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Edtv. IV, 234_Then eche Prince layed his right hand on y-> 
Missal, and his left hand on the holy Crosse, and toke there 
a solempne othe. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Commsu. 
(1603) loS As long as their hands were able to holde a penne. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Frestiy's Auiusem. Se7. ij- Com. 67 Here 
walk’d a French Fop with both his Hands in his Pockets. 
1817 Coleridge Stbyl, Leaves (1862) 215 And when the 
Vicar joined their hands, Her limbs did creep and freeze. 
1828 Stark Elcm. Nat. Hist. I. 31 This opposition of 
a fifth member to the other four constitutes what is properly 
called the hand. 1842 Tennyson Break, Break, Break iii, 

O for the touch of a vanish’d hand. 1863 Huxley Man's 
Place Nat. ii. go The Gorilla's hand is clumsier, heavier, 
and has a thumb somewhat shorter in propouion than that 
of a man ; but no one has ever doubted its being a true hand. 

b. The terminal part of the fore-limb in quad- 
rupeds, esp. when prehensile ; the fore-foot. Also 
more widely applied to the terminal part of any 
limb of an animal when prehensile. In A1^at. 
and ZooL, the terminal part of the ‘ arm ’ or fore- 
limb in all* veitebrates above fishes ; also applied 
to the prehensile claw or chela in crustaceans, and 
formerly to the tarsus of the anterior leg in insects. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. XXX. 28 A lisard with hondis cleiieth, 
*S3S CoVERDAH; Hid., The spyderlaboureth with hir handes. 
1607 Topsell Fom-f. Beasts (1658) 341 [A hysna] coming 
to a Man asleep in a Sheep-cot, by laying her left hand or 
fore-foot to his mouth, made or cast him into a deed-sleep. 
1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 150 The Lizard .. 
raceth out with her tayle, the markes which with her hands 
she printed in the sand, Chambers Cycl., Hand, 

in falconry, is used for the foot of the hawk . . Hand, in the 
manage.. sometimes.. stands for the fore-feet of an horse, 
jBsa Dana Crust, 1. 428 Hands subtuherculate. 
t c. transf The whole arm. Obs. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 728 The vpper ioyntes_ are 
called by the common name of the Hand, for the Ancients 
accounted the whole member from the shoulder to the fingers 
ends to bee all the Hand. t66i Lovell Hist. Anhn, -5- 
Min. 302 The limbs are divided into the hands and feet, 
and the hand into the shoulder, cubit, and extremity, 1727- 
51 Chambers Cycl, s. v.. The hand, among anatonrists, ex- 
tends from the shoulder to the fingers ends : this is called 
also the greater hand. 

t d. The trank of an elephant. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 162 They reverence 
the Sun rising, holding up their trunck or hand to heaven, 
[1843 Macaulay Lays, Prophecy of Capys xxiv, The beast 
who hath between his eyes The serpent for a hand.] 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 576 The brutes of mountain back . . with 
their serpent hands. [Cf. Skr. /lasti the ‘handed '.] 

Q.fi. 

1592 T. Timme jo Eng. Lepers B b, Moses and Aaron are 
but Gods hands, Gods lieutenants here in earth. 1653 
A. Wilson Jos, I, Pref. 5, l..look to be Anatomized my- 
self by the Hand of Opinion, 1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1769) 
3 Safe from the griping Hands of the Law. 1877 Bkockett 
Cross .J- Cr, 32 I'd crumble beneath the hand of time. 

2. In reference to the use of the hand for grasp- 
ing, holding, or retaining ; hence used to denote 
possession, custody, charge, authority, power, dis- 
posal : usually in phr. in (into, to, etc.) the hands 
of, in other hands, etc. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter xxxli], 16 [15] Genere me of hondum. 
feonda minra. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th) cxviii[i]. 109 Is sawl 
min symble on Sinum holdum handum. c 1290 Bekei 3S7 
in S, Eng. Leg, 1. 116 pe bischopriches fullen hope In-to pe 
kingus nond. a 1300 Cm-sor M. 22265 par sal he bath 
yield up of hand, His corun and his king wand. £ hcw 
Lanfranc's Cimrg. J40 Manye men dieden in hise handis 
bi pis wey. C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) vi. 18 Many oper 
landes he haldes in his hand, a 153° ^ace Let. to IVolsey 
in Ellis Orig, Lett. Sen iii. Ixxxi. igg In Pacquett off 
Lettres .. comyn to my handis thys mornynge. _im8 Hale 
Chron., Hen. VI, 106 The Frenchemen , . thinkyn^ the 
victory to be in their handes. 1606 Dekker Sea. Sinncs 
35 They . . take the lawe into their owne handes, and doe 
what they list. i6ri Bible Gen. xvi. 6 Behold, thy inaid 
is in thy hand. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 53 P n The Citadel 
will be in the Hands of the Allies before the last Day of 
this Month. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 1. 593 The land 
. . round his pleasure grounds was in his own hands. 1889 
Doyle M. Clarke iii. 25 Not once in a month did a common 
newsletter fall into our hands. 


1). In Roman Law (ti. L. inanus') : the power of 
the husbaud over his wife. 

1875 PosTE Gains i. § in Possession invested the husband 
with light of Hand after a whole year of unbroken co- 
habitation. Ibid. Comm. (ed. 2) 97 According to Cicero, 
the wife was only called inaterfamilias when subject to 
Hand. 1875 Maine Hist. lust. xi. 313 [In eaily Roman 
Law] the wife was said to come under the hand of her 
husband. 

3. In reference to action performed with the 
hand, and hence {fg.) to action generally ; thus, 
often = agency, instuimentality : esp. in phr. by the 
liand\p by {n. person’s) hand. 

£825 Vesp. Psalter cv\\\\i\. 27 Daet witen 3atte hond Sin 
Sees is. CIOOO Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvi. 17 [Ixxvii. 20] Folc 
pinSu feredest. .purh Moyses mihtige handa. c 1175 Lamb, 
Horn, gi pa warhte god feole tacne . . puih pere apostlan 
hondan. £1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 235 Makyth 
dene 3oure handys, pat is, 50ure weikj's, 1535 Coverdale 
Judg. vi. 36 Yf thou wilt delyuer Israel thorow my hande. 
1586 T. B. Art; Primaud. Fr. Acad. l. 4 If eyerie one did 
not put to his helping hand for the correction and reform- 
ation of them. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Adinir. Events 
58 To suffer by the hands of the hangman. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. iii. i. § 8 If some, attribute such things to Gods 
immediate hand. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 305, I sent it by 
the Hand of an Enemy. 1772 Priestley Inst.Relig. (1782) 

I, 226 Many . . eminent Stoics died by their own hands. 
1847 Dn Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun Wks. III. n She could 
turn her hand to anything. 

b. Part or share in the doing of something : esp. 
in phrase, to have a hand in. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. ii. 140 In which you (Father) 
shall haue formost hand. 1625 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 
303 His Queen had the piincipall hand in the Deposing 
and Muither of her Husband. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. i, 
We had two romantic names in the family ; hut 1 solemnly 
piotest 1 had no hand in it. 1837 C. M. Goodridge Voy. 
S. Vfrt^j (1843! 122, I am at a loss myself to discover what 
hand the nroon could have had in it. 

4. In leference to the position of the hands, one 
on each side of the body : Side (right or left) ; 
hence more generally, side, direction, quarter. 
Also f£. (See also lo and 32 h, i, j.) 

£ 1000 .^Eleric Gen. xlviii. 13 Sette Ephraim on his swip- 
ran hand Jjzet waes on Israheles wynsiian hand. £1205 
Lay. 14734 Heo isejeii an heore tihi hond, a swipe fmier 
seit-Iond. £1320 Sir Tristr. 357 Chese on aiper hand 
Wheper pe leuer war Sink or stille stand. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 795 At the last he came out .. 
with a Bishop on eveiy hand of him. 1535 Stewart Cron. 
Scot, II. 03 All Gallowa and Walis of Annand, And all the 
dalis on the efter hand. 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII, 73 
On the other hande or sycle of the gate, was set a pillai. 
1583 Hollyband Cainpo di Fior 91 When you are there, 
turne on the right hand, and then on the left hand. 1627 

J. Doughty Divine Myst. (1628) 12 Schoolmen do alwaies 
incline to the worse hand. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 3 ^ 5 
The Floor, on her right Hand, and on her left, was covered 
with vast Sums of Gold, 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 Sept, 8/6 
The mountains on either hand become loftier and steeper. 

b. fig. In various phrases with present par- 
ticiples, expressing a way, direction, or tendency 
as opposed to its contrary ; as on {iipon, in, of) 
the mending hand, i. e. in the way to mend or 
lecover, getting better ; so also with advanc- 
ing, groxving, thriving, declining, gaining, losing, 
stiffering, giving, receiving, etc. arch, and dial. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. l. ii. 3 Giuing out that 
Augustus was on the mending hand. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. II. xviii. (1739) 95 What the Chancery was in 
times past, hath been afieady shewed; still it is in the 
growing and gaining hand. 170X J. Law Counc. Trade 
(1751) 187 When the nation shall once be brought as much 
upon the thriving or growing, as now it is upon the de- 
clining hand. 1789 Wesley Wks. (1872) XII. 439 Mr. 
Wrigley . . is now afso on the mending hand. 1828 Craven 
Dial, s.v,, ‘ To be on the mending hand ’, to be in a state of 
convalescence. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. iv. (1865) II. 
j 66 Friedrich Wilhelm's ill-humour, .has long been upon 
the growing hand. 

t c. In phr. At a had hand, at the ivorst hand, = 
position, case. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnies of Aymon xiv. 352 He saw well that 
his folke was at the worste hande. i6zi Bp. Mountagu 
Diatribes iii. 421 Paulus .. at worst hand hath related it in 
good and true Latine. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat iv. (1867) 
144 Is the world at this bad hand . . that one must be far 
from trusting their nearest friends ? 

6 . As used in various ways in making a promise 
or oath ; spec, as the symbol of troth-plight in mar- 
riage ; pledge of marriage ; bestowal in marriage. 

£ 1320 Sir Tristr. 50 per to pai bed her hond To heije and 
holden priis. c 1330 Amis ^ Atnil. 156 Therto thai held vp 
her hond. 13. . Coer de L. 604 On the book they layde her 
hand, To that forewarde for to stand. 1390 Gower Cotif. 
I. 95 Have here min honde, I shal the wedde. a 1440 Sir 
Eglam, 245 ‘Jys seyde the erle, ‘here myn honde ! ’ Hys 
trowtheto hym he strake. 1586 W. Massie Marriage Serm., 
Many a one for land takes a foole by the hand. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. v. 31 More convenient is he for ray hand Than for 
your Ladies. 1775 Sheridan Duenna hi. vii. In obedience to 
your commands, I gave him my hand within this hour. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxix, Catharine’s hand is promised 
— promised to a man whom you may hate. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr. Eur. ii. (1894) 47 Marriage is honoured, and the 
heart always follows the hand. 

t 6 . Hence, In oaths and asseverations. (See also 
Right hand.) Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3313 ‘ Say me now he said, ‘ be pi hand. 
Has poll any fader liuand?’ 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr, 
I. i. 194 Ma.stei, for my hand, Both our inuentions meet 
and iunipe in one, 1399 — Much Ado iv. i, 327 Bene. 


Tarry good Beatrice, by ihis hand I loue thee. Beat. Vse 
it for my loue some other way then swearing by it. i6ot — 
All's Well III. vi. 76 By the hand of a souldier I will 
undertake it. 1636 Davenant Platonic Lovers Wks. (1673) 
386 A comely old fellow, by this hand. 

As representing the person. 

7 . In reference to the person who does something 
with his hands ; hence often denoting the person in 
relation to his action. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 5 The Nouise of time and ever- 
lasting fame, That warlike handes ennoblest with immortall 
name. 1598 Barret Theor. Warres hi ii. 77 The quadrate 
of giound. .wherein many hands are brought at one tune to 
fight. 161S J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 242 Except some 
chaiitable hand reclaiines him. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. 
Rehg. 177 The Pentateuch, .was translated .. by different 
hands. 1893 E. M. Thompson Gk. c5- Lat. Palceogr. xi. 
150 Additions, .by the hand that retouched the writing. 

b. spec. In reference to an artist, musician, 
writer, actor, etc. as the peiformer of some work ; 
hence sometimes used to denote the person himself. 

1644 Evelyn Mem. (1857) T 7 ° Painted in miniature by 
rare hands. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. Pref. (1845) 9 These 
Papers . . [as well] as those of the same hand that have pre- 
ceded them. 1696 tr. DuMont's Voy. Levant Paintings, 
by the most celebrated Hands. 1738 Daily Post 12 July, 
A Band of Musick, consisting of the best hands fiom the 
Opeia, and both the Theatres. 1790 Paley Horie Paul. 
i. 7 Everything about them indicates that they come from 
the same hand. 

8. A person employed by another in any manual 
work ; a workman or woikwoman. 

1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 14 Many hands ap- 
plicable to tlie same foice, some standing, others sitting. 
1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Those hands . . that 
must he employed in their building. 1721 Berkeley Prev. 
Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. HI. 200 Manufactures, which.. would 
employ many hands. 1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1S40 
I. 29 My son has lately lost his principal hand by death. 
1778 Ejig. Gaz. (ed. 2) s.v. Kettering, Near 2000 hands are 
said to be employed here in the manufactory of shalloons, 
tammies and serges. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 433 The 
children beginning as ‘quarter-hands’, advancing to ‘ half- 
hands’, and then to ‘ three-quaiter hands'; and, finally, to 
‘full hands’. 1886 Froude Oceana i. 7 The ‘hands’ and 
the ‘ hands’ ’ wives and children. 

b. spec. Each of the sailors belonging to a ship’s 
crew. All hands : the whole crew. 

1669 Si urmy Mariners Mag. i. 18 Come aft all hands. 
1712 W, Rogers Voy. 312 In the Morning we put 35 good 
Hands aboard hei. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 13, 

I shipped Hands and began to get things ready as fast as I 
could. 1B20 Scoresby Acc. Arctic Reg, I. 515 All hands 
on board perished. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 144 
Another hand would not have been amiss. Ibid., She has 
just hands enough to weigh anchor. 

e. Hence (colloq.) All hands', all the members 
of a party, esp. when collectively engaged in woik. 

1703 Farquhar Inconstant iv. i, Come, gentlemen, all 
hands to work. 1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 263 
■I'hen all Hands went to fishing, i860 Dickens Uncomm. 
Trav, V, If all hands had been got together, they would 
not have more than half filled the room, 

9. colloq. Used (with defining adj.) of a person 
in reference to his ability or skill in doing some- 
thing. (See also Old hand.) Usually with at. 

1792 CowPER Let. 30 Mar. He.. might be one of our first 
hands in poetry. 1797 G. Washington Let. Writ. 1892 
XIII. 422 A rare hand at all obsolete claims that depend 
much on a good memory. 1830 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 
I. 227, I am a bad hand at criticising men. 1S33 Ht. 
Martineau Loom Lugger ii. iii. 45 He was always but 
a poor hand at writing a letter. 1858 A. W. Drayson 
Sporting S. Africa 48 ‘Do you sketch?' ‘Well, I’m no 
hand at that’. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 280 He 
was a good hand at singlestick. 

b. colloq. or slang. Used (with defining aclj.) of 
a person in reference to his action or character. 

1798 I. Milner in Life ix. (1842) 162 His moral character 
was exceedingly bad . . he is still a loose hand, i860 
Russell Diary India II. 146 (Hoppe) Little S., the 
Major’s partner, .is well known as a cool hand, 
f 10. Used of or in reference to a person as the 
source from which something is obtained (cf. 4 ) ; 
a. as the source of information, etc. (usually 
with defining adj. indicating the degree of tiust- 
worthiness.) Obs, 

1614 J- Chamberlain in Crt. ^ Times Jas. I (1848) 1. 334, 
I have heard it, through several ways, from good hands. 
1662 J. Davies Ir. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 164 He had it 
from a very good hand, that the King of Poland had sent 
an Ambassador. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess 
Mar 30 Jan., An account . . which I have been very solici- 
tous to get from the best hands. 1811 J. W. Croker in 
C. Papers June (1884), I hear from a good hand that the 
King is doing much better. 

•j* b. as the supplier of goods ; in phrases denot- 
ing rate or price (with qualifying adj.), as at the best 
hand, most profitably or cheaply ; so at the better 
hand, at a dear hand. Obs. 

1552 Huloet, Bye dearer, or at the last hande, 1582 
N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda’s Cong. E. Ind. xxxiii. 82 b, 
To the end our Merchaunts. .might, .buye theyr Spices at 
the beUer hande. 1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 3 For the 
procuring of which, .commodities at the best and first hand. 
1696 J. F. Merchants' Wara-ho. ii The whole sute is 

f enerally sold at the best hand for thiee Pound ten. _ 171a 
x'EB.v.'e. Sped. No. 2B8P3 Buying and importing. .Linens, 
and Pictures, at the best hand. 1767 Cowper Let. to Hill 
ii[May Wks. 1837 'AN- 16, I might .. serve your Honour 
with cauliflowers and broccoli at the best hand. 

c. With ordinal numerals, indicating a series of 
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so many persons through whom something passes. 
See also First hand, Second hand. 

1439 Roi/s o/Parlt. V. 32/1 Your Lieges selle the Mer- 
chandises . . m the said Centres, and at the first hand 
bye ayeinwaid Merchandises of the same Conties. 1351 
Edw. VI Lit. Re7n, (Roxh.) II. 504 We should by all 
thinges at the first hand of stiaungeis. 1589 Hay any 
Work 44, I had it [the tale] at the second hand. 1624 
Bedell Lett. xi. 141 You haue it but at the third, or fourth 
hand, perhaps the thirtieth or fortieth. 1713 Ocklcy 
Barba^y Pref. (1718) ii The Unceitainty which attends the 
writing Things at second Hand. 1888 Bryce ^4 wren Cojttmw. 

I. x.xv. 273 Very few of the membeis. .had been in England 
so as to know her constitution, .at first hand. 

*** As put for its capacity or perjorviance. 

11. Capacity of doing something with the hand, 
and hence of doing generally ; skill, ability, knack. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxviii. (1495) 137 We 
sayen thyse haue a good bond, that is to vnderstonde, a good 
crafteof wrytynge other of payntynge. 1539 Latimer Serni. 
ij- Rem. (1845) 416 You be indeed scitis arti/e-r, and hath a 
good hand to renew old bottles. 1586 Day E)ig. Secretary 

II. (1625) 130 The perfection of his hand in the variety and 
neat delivery of his letters in writing. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
297, I cannot but take notice of his unlucky Hand, when- 
ever he meddles with Authors. 1708 Motteux Rabelaisv. 
XX, I have no hand at making of Speeches. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest ii, I had always a hand at car- 
pentry. 1881 E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XIL 197/t 
The ‘hand for crust' which is denied to many cooks and 
cannot be learned. 

12. Horsemanship. In various expressions refer- 
ring to the management of the reins and bit with 
the hand; often = skill in handling the reins. 

137S Barbour Bmce ii. 120 For thar na horss is in this 
land Sa wycht, na Jeit sa welll at hand. 1581 Pettid 
Guazeo's Civ. Conv. ni. (1586) 157 b, The father .. ought in 
this doubt, to carrie a heavie hand, rather than a light, on 
the bridle. t686 N. Cox Geiitl. Recreat. iv. (ed. 3) S4 In a 
short time he will . . be at such command upon the hand, that 
he will strike at what rate you please. 1725-51 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., A horseman is said to have na hand^ when he 
only makes use of the bridle unseasonably. 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson yiewf. 22 June in Life (1862) II. viii. 279 She not 
only sits gracefully'- but has a master’s hand. 1875 Whyte 
Melville Riding Recoil, v. (1879) 73 Strong of seat, and 
firm of hand. i88r E. D. Brickwood in Encycl. Brit. XII. 
ip7/i Much depends on the rider having good hands. . . A 
rider with good hands never depends upon his reins for 
retaining his seat. Ibid. 199/1 A jockey must therefore .. 
have a hand for all sorts of horses, and in the case of two 
and three year olds a very good hand it must be. 

b. Seequot. 

i;?27-Si Chambers Cycl. s.v., Hand is also used for a 
division of the horse into two parts, with respect to the 
rider's hand. The Jore-ha^id includes the head, neck, and 
fore-quarters. The hind-hand is all the rest of the horse. 

13. The performance of an artist, etc. ; execution, 
handiwork ; style of execution ; ‘ touch ’. Also 
concr. The product of artistic skill ; handiwork. 

1667 Milton P. L. lx. 438 Among thick-wov'n Arborets 
and Flouts Imborderd on each B.ink, the hand of Eve. 
1671 — P. R, IV. 57 Caived woik, the hand of famed 
aitificeis In cedar, marble, ivory or gold. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Verine's Anecd. Pai)it. III. 77 By what I 
have seen of his hand, particulaily his own head at Hough- 
ton, he was an admirable master. 1883 Athenceum 30 June 
834/2 An exhaustive acumen in discriminating styles and 
‘ hands ' [in prints]. 

b. Touch, stroke (in phr. last hand, etc.k 
1648 Gage West hid. Ep. Ded. Alij b, The last hand of 
the Painter. 1707 Luttrell Brief R el, (1857) VI. 1J2 An 
opportunity of putting the last hand to the happy union of 
the 2 kingdoms. 1755 T. Amory Mem. (1769) IL 154 An 
itineiary I am giving the last hand to. 1760-72 tr. Jmn 
Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 291 Willing to put the finishing 
hand to our principal work. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, 
ix. 376 The compiler did not put his last hand to the work. 

14. A turn or innings in certain games, as cricket, 
racquets, billiards. (See also 23 c.) 

17. . Laws of Cricket in Grace Cricket (1891) 15 To allow 
2 minutes for each man to come in when one is out, and 10 
minutes between Each Hand to mark y® Ball, that it may 
not he changed. 1819 Ha2Litt in Every-day 
The four best racket-players of that day.. Davies could give 
any one of these two hands a time, that is half the game. 
1884 Lilly'Kliiti.’s Cricket Ann. 45 Fine all-round fielding 
enabled them to get Marylebone out for 80 in their .second 
hands. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 7/2 (Racquets) Mr. Dawkins 
opened, and in the sixth hand he went from 3-3 to 14-3. 
1897 Daily Chron. x6 Feb. s/6 (Billiaids) Peall had four or 
five hands to scoie 16, but the champion could only muster 
a 40 and a so. 

15. A round of applause. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N, v. i. 444 Giue me your hands, if we 
be fi lends. And Robin shall restoie amends. 

16. The action of the hand in writing and its 
product ; handwriting ; style of writing ; esp, as 
belonging to a particular person, country, period, 
profession, etc. (See also Couet-hand, Shoet- 
HAND, etc.). 

i3po Gower Conf. III. 303 To make an ende -And wiite 
ayein her owne honde. 15x3 More in Grafton Chtofi. 
(1568) II. 782 Written in Paichement in a fayre set hande. 
1530 Palsgr, 433/1 He goeth to the writyng scoie, hut his 
hande appayreth every daye. 1342 Udall E^-asm. Apoj>th. 
II. (1877) 251 Written in greate letters of texte hande. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Epist. 276 He wrote _a running hand. 
i66o WiLLsroRD Scales Comm, To Rdr, Aij, Mr. Nathanael 
Sharp, who writeth all the usuall hands writ in this Nation. 
1705 Hearne Collect. 31 Aug., A French woman writ the 
Proverbs . , in variety of Hands, 1709 Steele & Addison 
Taller No. no i* 4 A Letter which he acknowledged to be 
his own Hand was read. i84oLytton Money i. iii. But he 


will recognize my hand. 1893 E. M_. Thompson Gk. Lai. 
Palceogr. xix. 301 We find it convenient to treat the cursive 
or charter-hand as a separate branch of medieval English 
writing apart from the literary or book-hand. 

b. Hand of7V7-it,zi/rile{Sc.) = prec. ; also transf. 
said of the person. 

1816 Scott Aniig, w, ‘ Div ye think naebody can read 
hand o' writ hut youisell ?' 1870 Ramsay Rimin. v. (ed. iS) 
118, I am not a good /latid of write. 1890 Stevenson 
Vailima Lett. {1895) 14, I request a specimen of your 
hand of write. 

17. The name of a person written with his own 
hand as an attestation of a document ; signature. 
Obs. or arch., exc. in phrases in which hand is 
now understood more literally. See also under 
the hand of, 35 d. Note of hand ; see Note, 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 4 Euery wiitinge .. sub- 
scribed with the hande and name of the cleike of the 
hanaper. 1348 Hall Cki-on., Hen. VIII, 29 Notwitli- 
standynge his othe . . and his awne hand and scale. 1607 
Deicker Hist. Sir T. Wyatt Wks. 1873 III. S4 Will you 
not subscribe your hand with other of the Lords? 1611 
Shaks. IVini. T. iv. iv. 288 Dor. Is it true too, thinke you. 
Aniol. Fiue lustices hands at it, and witnesses more then 
my packe will hold. 1640 S. D’Ewns in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 167 A petition . . from the Cittie of London ac- 
companied with fifteene thousand hands, 1666 Pepys Diaty 
25 Se;3t. (1879) IV. 92 By Coach to Lord Brouncker’s, and 
got his hand to it. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round IP^'orld 
(1757) 41 In witness whereof, we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals. Alod. (Form of testing clause) As witness 
the hands of the said A. B. and C. D. 

***=•■ Something like or of the size of a hand. 

18. An image or figure of a hand. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 7 Honda habbaS and ne 
grapiaS. 1535 Covebdalc Ibid., Their ymages. . haue handes 
and handle not. 1644 Bulwee Cltirol. 165 The custome of 
the Romans., to erect a statue of Mercuric with the Fore- 
Finger pointing out the maine road, in imitation whereof., 
we have in such places notes of direction ; such is the Hand 
of St. Albans. i688 R. Holme Armoury ii. xvii. 399/1 He 
beareth Vert, a Hand proper, holding of a Pen. 1717 
Fhezicr Voy. S. Sea 242 I'he Ladies wear, .a little Jeat 
Hand.. called Higa, the Fingers closed, but the Thumb 
standing out. 1858 0 . W. Holmes Anit. Breakf.-i. i.x, A 
great wooden hand, — a glove-makei's sign. 

b, A conventional figure of a hand with the 
forefinger extended ( 6 ®*), used in writing or print- 
ing to draw attention to something, 
i6i2 Brinsley Pos Parts { 1669 ) p. iv, A Hand pointing 
at some places which are of most necessary use. 

10. The pointer or index which indicates the 
divisions of a dial, esp, that of a clock or watch. 
(See Hour-, Minute-, Seconds-hand, ) 

1575 Laneham Let, (1871) 55 The handz of both the tabiz 
stood firm and fast, allweyz poynting too iust too a clok. 
1S92 Shaks. Rom. <5- ful. n. iv. rig. 1661 Humane hi- 
dustry 100 Now this animated needle shews with the Lilly- 
hand.. the Nonh. 1720 Land. Caz. No. 5863/4 A striking 
Gold Watch with an Alarm, Hour-Hand and hlinute-Hand. 
1781 CowpcR Retirement 68t An idler is a watch that w.mts 
both hands. As useless if it goes as when it stands. 1846 
Longf. Old Clotk on Stairs ii, Half-w.ay up the stair it 
stands. And points and beckons with its hands. 

20. A lineal measure, formerly taken as equal to 
three inches, but now to four ; a palm, a Hand- 
breadth. Now used only in giving the height 
of horses and the like. 

1561 Eden Ajte Nauig, i. xviii. ig Fours graines of 
barlye make a fynger ; foure fingers a hande : fouie handes 
a foote. i66r Lovell Nht Auim. Mm. 102 Prickles . . 
of two or three hands length. 16^ Butler Hud. ii. i. 694 
A Roan Gelding twelve Hands high. 1810 Sporting Alag 
XXXVI. ig6 A galloway under fourteen hands. 1B57 ii. 
Lat\ rence Guy LzV.(Tauchn.) 67 iHoppe) A chestnut stand- 
ing full sixteen hands, 

21. As a measure of various commodities (the 
single articles or parts being sometimes compared 
to fingers), a. A bundle of tobacco-leaves tied 
together, b. A certain quantity of water-cress, 
c. Five oranges or herrings, d. A palmate root 
of ginger, e. One of the clusters, each containing 
from 8 to 20 fruits, into which a bunch of bananas 
or plantains naturally divides. 

1726 G. Roberts Pour Wears Voy. 102 In another Locker, 
I found four or five Hands of Tobacco. 1831 Mayiifw 
Loud. Labour I. 92 (Hoppe) A single hand being 5 oranges. 
Ibid. 150 We buy the water-cresses by the ‘ hand One 
hand will make about five halfpenny bundles. i86i Ibid. 

III. 163 Five herrings make a hand. 1879 J. R. J ackson 
in Encycl. Brit, X. 603/2 Uncoated ginger., the ‘races' 
or ‘ hands ’ [are] from 3 to 4 inches long. 1886 U. S. Con- 
sular Rep. No. 65. 216 (Cent), The fruit [banana] . . con- 
sist.s of a stock on which aie from four to twelve clusters 
called hands. 1888 Paton ft Dittinar in Encycl. Btif. 
XXIII. 425/1 The leaves . . [of tobacco] are made up into 
‘hands’, or small bundles of from .six to twelve leaves. 
1894 in Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 497 A hand [banana] 
may contain from a dozen to twenty fruits or ‘ fingers 

22. Cookery. A shoulder of pork. (Formerly 
applied to part of a shoulder of mutton.) 

1673 S. C. Rules of Civility X, 102 A Shoulder of Mutton 
is to be cut like a semicircle betwixt the flap and the hand. 
a z8z5 Forby I "oc. E. A ngtia. Hand (of Pork), the shoulder 
joint of a hog, cut without the blade-bone, 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskfll Sylvia's L. I. 62 Flitches of bacon and ‘ hands' 
(i. e. shoulders of cured pork.,) abounded. 

'fhat which is held in the hand- 

23. In games of cards : The cards dealt to each 
player ; the handful of cards held by each at the 
beginning of the game. 


1630 R. JoJinsods Killed. Jj- Comiuzu. 41 He th.at wiiines 
the game, gets not only the maine Stake, but all the Bets 
by follow the foitune of his hand. 1694 Congreve Double 
Dealer ii. i. Plays (1887) 122 Then I find it's like cards : if 
either of us have a good hand, it is an accident of foitune. 
1726 Swirr Th. Various SuhJ. Wks. 1778 XI. 358, I must 
complain the cards are ill shuffled, till I have a good hand. 
i88z Knemilcdge No. 4. S3/2 In whist each player is to con- 
sider his partner’s hand as well as his own. 

b. The person holding the cards. Elder or 
eldest hand, the person who plays first ; bo younger 
hand, second, third hand, etc. 

1589. etc. [see Elder a. 4, Eldest 5]. 1663DRYDCN Wild 
Gallant iv i. Zounds, the rogue has a quint-major, and three 
aces younger hand. 1746 Hoyle Whist (ed. 6) 22 You are 
an eldei Hand, 1828 T. Aird inBlackm. Maj;, Dec. 713/1 -b 
fag paitnei at whist when a better fourth hand is wanting. 

e. A single round in a game, in which all the 
cards dealt at one time are played. 

1622 Maude tr. Aleman's Guzman d'.Alf. II, 123 When 

1 had wonne two or thiee hands, I tooke pleasuie now and 
then to lose a little. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (1815J 66 
They take a hand at whist, or descant upon the General 
Adveitiser. 1837 Dickens Pichw. vi. The odd trick at the 
conclusion of a hand. 1876 WotldY. No. 113. 17 We have 
a loom tv here we can take a hand at whist. 

d. fig. 

In many phrases, as to Play into the hands of another, to 
Force ike hand of, to Snow one's hand, etc., for which 
see the verbs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxxiv. 575 They, .expected cer- 
tainely to haue another hand as good as this. 111626 Bacon 
(J ), There was never a hand drawn, that did double the 
rest of the habitable world, before this. 1777 Sheehus 
Sth, Scand. iv. iii, I have a difficult hand to play in this 
affair. i88z B. Harte Flip ii, Until you saw my hand. 
1887 Rinru HAGGABD jfrj xiii. You don't show me your 
hand like this for nothing. 

■j 24. A handle. Obs. 

1323 FiTZHEnn. Hush. § 23 Holdedowne the hynder hand 
of his slth, that he do not endent the giasse. 1549 Ludltyio 
Ckurchw. Acc. iCaniden) 40 For makynge a hand to our 
lady belrope. 1713 Desaguliers hires Impr. 142 The 
little Hand to turn the Cylinder or Shutter. 1764 V. Gri pn 
Snrz>. Worcester 232 The business called handling . . i.e. 
putting the hand to cups. 

b. The part of a gun grasped by the hand. 

1881 Greener Gun 433 The ciicumference of the hand 
may be obtained by passing a string round it immediately 
behind the trigger-guard... The usual hand is about $ in. in 
circumference for 12-bores. 

II. Phrases. 

IFith governing preposition. 

(See also Aforehand, Apteriiand, asidehand 
(s.v. Aside IV), Bepobehand, Behindhand, he- 
izoeen- (Sc. atzveen-) hands [Between prep, 3 b' ; 
Nearhand,Nigh-hand, Off-hand, Under-hand.) 
25, At hand. 

a. Within easy reach ; near ; close by. (Some- 
times preceded by close, hard, near, nigh, ready!) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15710 He es cusunand negh at hand fie 
tresun has puruaid. Ibid. 17922 (Gott.) He aims at hand 
to sl.tk 5111- site, a 1400-50 Aleiander 8t Artaxenses is at 
h.snd, & has ane ost leryd. 1335 Covh>dale/V. cxviiili]. 151 
Be thou nye at honde also (o Lords). 1348 Hall Chion., 
Hen, V, 46 b, Their enemies vver ever at hande. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 674 S.itan was now at hand. 1730 Johnson 
Rambler No. 19 ? 15 Forced to produce not what was best 
but what happened to be at hand. 1840 Dickens />’«/«. 
Rudge X, Have you a messenger at hand? 

b. Near in time closely approaching. (Some- 
times qualified as prec.) Also f at hands, 

ciaoo Ormin 16147 Himm ]>innkej»h fiatt hiss herrte shall 
Tobresstenn neh att hanndess. a 130a Cursor M. 14206 If 
he mai slope, hele es at hand, c 1400 Destr. Tray 396 And 
.she at bond for to haue husband for age. 1526-34 'I'indai f 

2 Thess. ii. 2 As though the daye of Christ were at honde. 
166a L Davies tr. Olearius’ Pay, Ambass. 34 The end of 
Iwth his Voyage and life were neer at hand. 1724 De Foe 
Mem. Cavalier (1840) SQ^IFe diet at Frankfort is at IutirI. 
1820 Keats St. Agnes viii. The hallowed hour was near at 
hand. 1868 J. H. Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng, I. 433 Further 
great changes were at hand. 

fc. At the immediate moment; at the start. Obs. 

1601 Shaks, Jul. C. tv, ii, 23 Hollow men, like Horses 

hot at hand, Make g.-illant shew.. But when they should, 
endure the bloody Bpurre . . Sinke in the Triall. 1640 
Fullfr Joseph's US671 133 Some men’s afiettioii 

spends itself with its violence, hot at hand, cold at length, 
1630 — Pis^ah II. xiv. 297 Rebellion, though running so at 
hand, is quickly tyred .. Loyalty is best at a Jong course. 
1705 Stanuoi'E Pat-ttphr. IL 223 Many though hot at 
hand, yet quickly abate of their Speed. 

-{•q. =By hand ; see 26 a. Obs. 

1S9S Shaks. John v. ii. 75 A Lion fostered vp at hand, 

t e. At the wrist. Obs. 

[£1386 Chaucer Pral. 193 (Harl, 7334I, I saugh his sleues 
purfiled atte bond [df/> texts at the hood] Wi]> grys.] 1697 
Land. Gaz. No. 3256/4 I'he Co.Tt buttoned close at Hand. 

ff. At close quarters in conflict; fighting hand 
to hand (pviih). Also at hands, Obs, (Cf. to 
come to hands, 37 b.) 

1363-73 Cooi'F.R Thesaurus .s, v, Cominns, Pu.^nare 
conimus cum hoste, to fight at hand, or hand to hand with 
hy.s enimy. a 1608 Sir F, Verb Comm. 97 When they were 
come up and at hands with the enemy. 

f g. At (on, upon) any hand : on any account, 
in any case. So at no hand', on no account, by 
no means, Obs. 

£1430 Syr Tiyam, 995 He never sir James slqwe at none 
honde. 1553 T, Wilson RAei, [15801 200 The feiued Fables 
..would not bee forgotten at any hande. 1368 Gkafton 
Chr&n. II. 27 The Wetsheinen would at no hand geve him 
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any oportunitie to fight with them i6zo Venner J'ia Recta 
Introd. II It is at no hand to be allowed. 1646 Buck 7 ? ?V 7 i. 
Ill, 1. 35 His seciet drift was, to apt and prepare the Duke 
to a Rebellion at any hand. i6w Norris Beatitrides (1694) I. 
128 This the Gravity of Zeno's School will, at no hand, permit. 
•j-h. At every hand : on all hands. Ohs. 

1690 W. Walker Idlomni, Angla-Lat 48 It is believed 
at every hand. 

■f i. At (a person’s) hattd : near him, close by 
him, in attendance upon him, at his disposal, 
subject to him, (also at the hand, at hand nntd). 
At one's even hand \ at one’s own disposal, one’s 
own master. Ohs. or dial. 

1383 WvcLir I Chfon. xviii. 17 Foisothe the sonys of 
Dauid [were] first at the kyngis hond. c 1430 Syr Gener. 
2066 A 1 the gietest of that lond Because of mede were at his 
hond. 1508 Dunbar Tua jnariit tVeiaen 12, I hard . . Ane 
hie speiche, at my hand. 1613 Porchas (1614) 

136 The Gibeonites . . weie at hand unto the Levites in the 
meanest offices about the . . Temple. 1619 Canterbury 
hlarriage Licences (MS.), Lidia Webb . . nowe at her owne 
hand, her parents being all dead. 1700 Petnssyki. Arckives 
I. 130 The propiietors did not set up a government at their 
own hands but weie authorized. 

j. At the hand\s of\ from the hands of ; from. 
(Expressing (he immediate source, after such veibs 
as receive, take, find, seek, reqttire, etc. See At 1 1.) 

n!io33 Laws of Cmit i. c. aa To onronne..ffit bi.sceopes 
handa. c xzao Ormin 9261 To wurrbenn fullhtnedd att hiss 
hannd. 1335 Coverdale fob ii. 10 Being we haue receaued 
prosperite at the honde of God. 1548-9 (Mai.) Ah. Com. 
Prayer, Pisilation of Sick, You may fynde mercy at our 
heauenly fathers hande. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearhis’ Voy. 
Ainbasi. 28S The King would take it very ill at their hands. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. iii, The many little favours, 
received . .at his hands. 1768-1884 [see At fref. ii h], 1893 
F. W. hlAiTLAND in Traill Social Eng. ii. 163 He had just 
received the Christian faith at the hands of Roman 
missionaries. 

26. By hand. 

a. With the hand or hands ; by manual action 
or labour, as opposed to machinery, or to natural 
processes. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Tim. 21 The 
ghospell, whiche I delyuered vnto thee..delyuer likewise 
hy__handes vnto others. 1592 T. Timme Ten Eng'. Lepers 
G ij, They bring up by hand crammed and franked foules 
and beastes. 1653 Walton Angler xi. 204 Many will fish 
foi the Gudgion by hand. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. Amlass. 163 A very great bank, so even, that it seems 
to have been done by hand. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 89 
p 6, I was bred by Hand. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Prait. 
Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 278 Implements einploj'ed in the preparation 
of flax by hand. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, li, She had 
brought me up ‘ by hand ’. 1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 Em- 
bioideiy done by hand. 

b. By, past, aside (as in to ptit hy hand)', usually 
pred, or adj. laid aside, done with, disposed of; 
past, finished, over. .^r. 

1637 Rutherford IMt, (1830) 199 Many ells and inches 
of the short thread of your life are by-hand since I saw you. 
Ibid. 1. xi, (1664) 32 The greatest part but play with Chris- 
tianity, they put it by hand easily. 1782 Sir J. Sinclair 
Observ. Scot. Dial. 53 (Jam.) A good thing by-hand; a 
good thing over. 

c. By the hand '■ expeditiously, readily, straight- 
way. (Cf. from hand 28 a.) 

1658 Gurnall Chr. in Artn. verse 14. ix. § i. (1669) 38/2 
That they should grow rich hy the hand 

27. Por one’s own hand. For one’s own interest 
or benefit, on one’s own account. 

1828 Scott F, M. Perth xxxiv, ‘ I fought for my own 
hand said the Smith. i86g Tennyson Coming of Arthur 
218 Each But sought to rule for his own self and hand. 
1879 Froode CcBsar ix. 92 Lesbos was occupied by adven- 
turers, who were fighting for their own hand. 

28. From hand. 

't' a. ‘ Out of hand at once, immediately. [Cf. 
Ger. von der hand?) Sc. Ohs. 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 607 The Danis.. Wand saill 
to Cot, and saillit syne fra hand. 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 
440 Gude sirs, I sail he reddle, evin fra hand, I^riSSo 
FrAris of Berwik 378 in Dnnbai's -Poews (1893) 297 The 
caponis als ge sail ws bring fra hand. 1558 in hliscell. of 
IPodr. Soc. (1844) 263 Fra hand, eftir that the mater wes 
schawiu to me, I persauit. 

't* b. Out of reach, away, off. Ohs. 

_ 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ij- Mor. 15 h. And the reason heereof 
is not farre from hand. 

29. Xu. hand, 

a. lit. (Held or carried) in the hand. 

1390 Gower Catif. II. 338 With a bow in honde. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe no Cupide the king, wyth bow in 
liand. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 6r With 
swoid in hand. 1784 Cowfer Teesk iv. 23^ With brush in 
hand and pallet spread, 1887 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 3 Sup- 
pose that it went cap in hand to every Government in 
Europe. Mod. There sat a leporter pencil in hand to take 
down his words. 

tb. In hand, in one's hand : (led) by the hand, 
or by a string, or the like. Ohs. 

(11385 Chaucer L. G. JF. Prol. 213 And from a fer com . . 
The god of love and in his hande a queue. 1423 Jas. I 
Kingis Q, 79 Ech in his stage, and his make ip his hand. 
1513 Douglas ii. vii. [vi.] 47 Panthus..in his hand 
also Harling himeftirhis litle nevo, Cumniis. 1641 Teniies 
de la Ley 126 s. v. DoggeMraw, A Hound that hee leadeth 
in his hand. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 21 Tiot him about 
in your Hand a good while : Then offer to Mount. 1782 
C. A. Burney in Mad. D'Arblay’s Early Diaty (1889) II. 
305, I charged him to bring his sister in his hand. 1796 
Mrs. E. Parsons Myster, IVam. II. 237 Bringing your 
friend in your hand. 


f e. In hand : in the company or piesence of a 
person, or in attendance on him. To come in 
hand \ to present oneself, appear. To hold in 
hand : to attend on. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22239 (Edinb.) Firste sale be descenclune, 
are antecriste sal cum in hande. Ibid 2432 (Cott.) pe king 
. .commaunded. .Men suld him mensk and bald in hand. 
Ibid. 3916 Ilkan wit ojxer went in hand. 

d. In actual or personal possession, at one’s 
disposal ; in early use, Under one’s authority, 
subject to one; in one’s chaige ; in custody. (Also 
in hands.) 

0X200 Ormin 17990 ]>e Fadeir .. hafe|>]> 3ifenn himm inn 
hannd To weldenn alle pingess. /risoo Cursor M. 15813 
Petre was in hand nummen for forfait he had don. c 1400 
Maundfv. (Roxb.) iv. 12 Glisten men ware wont for to 
hafe hat citee in hand. rtS3o A bud in hand [see Bird 
sh. 6]. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 86 Promised to giye 
hym a greate somme of money . . and gave hym . . halfe in 
hande. 1623 Bingham Xeimphon 22 The Milesian, .being 
in hand to the Kings people, escaped away naked to the 
Grecians. i6a^ J, Carter Exp. Serm. Mount 38 It lyeth 
us in hand, seriously to consider what our practice is. i6« 
T. Stafford Pac. Hih. 1. vii. (1810) 98 Then Desmond (3 
Conner layed hold upon James Fits Thomas, and said, My 
Loid you are in hand. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. ii. xxi. 
(1693) 146 Apt to judge a little in Hand bettei than a great 
deal to come. 1751 Affect. Na-rr. IFager 42 With, a little 
yet in Hand, we were almost staiving. 1844 M. Hfnnell 
Soc. Syst. 50 To make, .purchases, .accordingto convenience 
and cash in hand. 1884 Curtis Price in Lasv Times Rep. 
LI. 137/2 His scrupulous desiie to keep the mansion-liouse 
in hand. Mod. You may keep the offei in hand till the 20th. 

fe. In expectation or suspense (with hold, 
keep). Ohs. 

c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 1019 Hyr lust to holde 
no wyght in honde. c 1374 — Troylus it. 426 [477) But that 
I nyl not holden hym yn honde. 1653 H. Cogan tr. 
Pinto's Trav. xxxviii. 152 Not to hold him longer in hand. 
1824 Scott St. Rounds xviii. The logue-lawyers, after 
taking fees, and keeping me in hand for years. 

f. In process ; being carried on or actually dealt 
with in any way. (See also take in hand 42.) 

C1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 115 It shal be doon, quod 
S3’mkyn . . What wol j>e doon whil that it is in hande ? c 1460 
7 'owneley Mysi. (Surtees) 147 Som what is in hand, what 
ever it meyn. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 
No warre in hande, nor none towarde. 1586 A. Day Eng. 
Secreiaiy i. (1625) 22 The matters or newes in hand amongst 
us. 1692 Ld. M0LE.SWORTH Acc. Sweden logThougli it be 
something forreign to the Matter in hand. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe it. vii, Having much business in hand. i88BBurgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men IJ. xi. 332 He . .gave his whole attention 
to whatever he had in hand. 1895 Mauch. Guard. 19 Oct. 
4/8 The woik..is now well in hand. 

g. In hand svitht occupied or engaged with, 
dealing with; in conference with, endeavouring to 
persuade (also in hands with). Ohs. or dial, In 
hand to 'do something : occupied in doing it. Ohs. 
(See also to go in hand with, 39.) 

1470-85 fAKt.oe.'C Arthur x. Ixii, I shal neuer he at ease in 
my herte tyl I be in handes with them. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1874I II. 25 Another with Grece and Cesyll is in 
honde. 1515 Surrouc in Stale Papers Hen. Fill (For. <5* 
Dorn) II. I. 26 The (Jueen was in hand with me the first 
day I [came], and said she must be short with me. 1539 
Bible (Great) Ps. Ivi. 2 Myne enemyes are daylye in hande 
to swalow me vp. 1604 Jas. I Cotmierbl. (Arb.) iii Is it 
not a great vanitie, that a man cannot heartily welcome 
his friend now, but straight they must bee in hand with 
Tobacco? 1633 PP- Hall Hard Texts 398 Zeruhbahel, 
who is now in hand to build the Temple. 1635 Laud IFks. 
(i860) VII. 116 For the statutes, I am in hand with them. 
[1825-80 Jamieson s.v., He's in hands wi’ Jean.] 

h. In hand : under control, subject to discipline. 
(Originally a term of horsemanship, cf. b.) 

1832 Prop. Regtil. Instr. Cavalry iti. 64 They will have 
their horses in hand .. with their heads well up. 1856 
Atheumtni 6 Dec. 1491 An Irishman . . who has been kept 
well in hand at a tight University in his calf-days. 1874 
L. STLniEN Hours in Library tiSgz) I. iv. 131 If he had 
strong passions, .he kept them well in hand. 

i. Preceded by a numeral denoting a number of 
di aught horses, etc. driven by one person. See 
Four-in-hand. 

1890 Pall Mall G. 20 June 2/1 An eight-in-hand team. 

+j. In any hand : in any case, at any rate : = 
25 g. Ohs. 

1601 Shaks. Alls IFctl HI. vi. 43 Let him fetch off his 
drumme in any hand. 1622 Mabbd tr. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf. II. 150 , 1 would not in any hand, -he should slip his 
necke out of the collar. 

30 . Of . . handa. 

a. Of onis hands (rarely hand) : in respect of 
one’s actions, of action, of valour in fight ; usually 
with valiant, proper, etc. A man of his hands : a 
man of valour, skill, or practical ability, arch. 

(21300 Cursor M, 7 O brut )>at bern bald of hand. 13. . 
Coer de L. 2092 Thiee gentil barouns of England, Wise of 
speech, doughty of hand._ 1375 Barbour Btvee ix. 4S1 This 
Schir Eduard . .Wes of his handis a nohill knycht. 1470-85 
Malory Hr//i!«7'ii.xvii, Ye are. .the man of moost prowesse 
of your handes lyuyng. 1513 Douglas jEneis ix. iii. 130 
Mony thousand douchty men of handis. £1530 H, Rhodes 
Bk. Nurture 73 in Babees Bk, 84 A man of his handes with 
hastynesse Should at no tyme be fylde, 1598 Shaks. 
Merry IF. 1, iv. 27 He is as tall a man of his hands, as any 
is between this and his head. (21635 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 47 He loved sword and buckler men, and such 
as our Fathers were wont to call men of their hands. 1886 
Sir F. Pollock Oxford Lect. iv. 108 Learning to be a man 
of your hands with another weapon or two besides. 


f b. (y all hands', on all hands (see 32 h), on 
all sides, on the .part of every one; also (quot. 
1588) in any case. Ohs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. FIT, 6 b, Calling him of al 
handes kynge. 1588 Shaks, L. L. L. iv. iii. 219 Of all 
hands must we he forsworne. 1621-31 Laud Serm. (1847) 
43 Then there is ‘joy’, ‘great joy’, of all hands. 1715 M. 
Davies Aihen. Brit. I. 260 Both aie own’d of all hands to 
be spurious. 

31. Offhand. 

a. See Ofp~hand. b. Off one's handis) ; out of 
one’s charge or control. To take off one's hands : 
to relieve one of the charge or responsibility of. 

1636 Rutherford Lett. i. ccx. (1675) 394 The scattered 
Flock once committed to me, and now taken off my Hand 
by himself. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer v. ii, lie has 
.seemed to make his wench rich, only that I might take hei 
off his hands. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India y P 81 Good 
Masters, who had taken off of his hands more Flesh in that 
time . . than he had sold in some Yeais before. 1765 Footf 
Commissary i. Wks. 1799 II. 9 A friend of the lady’s will 
take the child off her hands. 1889 The County xxii, I have 
taken him off your hands. 

32, On hand, upon hand. 

a. In one’s possession ; in one’s charge or keep- 
ing : said of things, or of woric or business whicii 
one has to do. To have on hand : to have with 
one ; to be charged with, have the care or responsi- 
bility of; to have in order to deal with or dispose 
of; to he about or engaged on. 

C1025 Interl. v. Rule Si. Benet (Logeman)7S Swahwylce 
bine on handum mid haelicum ofoste si hecumen. rizos 
Lay. 248 Al )>at lond Jiat Eneas heore fader hefde on hond. 
1390 Gower Conf. I. 94 Thou hast on honde such a game. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur i. xvli, These xj kynges haue more 
on hand than they are ware of. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. John 91b, It onely lyeth you vpon hande to fyght 
manfully. 1815 E. S. Barrett Heroine I. 39 We have 
other matters on hands. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India. II. 
IV. V. 470 If he possessed in India any money on loan or 
meichaudize on hand. 1853 Lytton My Novel i. ix, The 
abode . . which had so evidently hung long on hand. Mad, 
We have at present a large stock of tweeds on hand. 

f b. Said of evil, harm, etc. affecting a person. 
To have on hand : to have to bear or suffer. Obs. 
ri2oo Moral Ode 192 pet ure eldre misduden, we habbep 
uuele on honde. £1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 62 Fader, what 
harm es )ie on hand. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 12 For ever he 
hath drede upon honde. 

to. In or into one’s presence ; present ; at hand. 
To bring on hand', to bring in, introduce. To 
nigh on hand : to draw nigh, approach, Obs. 

_ a 1300 Cursoip M. 4937 Sargantz send i son on hand pat 
in pair gare mi god pai land. Ibid. 10680 To bring a custom 
neu on hand, c 1400 Destr. Troy 11362 Noy. .neghis on hond. 
Ibid. 12265 Onone come the night & neghit vppon hontj. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 4791 A new note neghis on hand, 
f d. On (an) hand : favourably, prosjjerously. 
£1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 177 Here tuder swiSewexeS and 
wel pieS and go 3 wel on hond. £1205 Lay, 22313 Wind 
heom stod an honde. a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 1649 Me puncp 
pat pu me gest an honde. 

e. At hand; in attendance (US.). 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 372 The slaves they had 
employed never would be on hand, when the hour for 
relieving came. 1887 J. Hawthorne Ttag. Myst. x, Jonson 
proposed to be on hand again before breakfast. 1891 
Chicago Inter Ocean 16 Feb., I heard that he was about to 
make a sale, and I was on hand. 

t f. On in time, as time goes on. Obs. 

(■ 1205 Lay. 7163 peos children weoxen an hond pat heo 
mihten halden lond. Ibid. 12711 Ah pene nome hit losede 
an bond. (11225 Ancr. R. 326 pe wunde pet euer wurseS 
an hond. c 1320 Sir Trisir. 933 On hand Mani man wepen 
sare For ransoun to yrland. 

g. Ott, upon, one's hands (rarely hand) ; resting 
upon one as a charge, burden, or responsibility, or 
as a thing to he dealt with or attended to ; opp. to 
off one's hands. 

1528 Roy Rede vie (Arb.) 134, I haue wife and children 
vpon my hande. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1167 Kerseis, 
and Collons, lay on their handes. 1639 T. Brugis ti. 
Camus' Mor. Relat. 214 Seeing three men upon his hands, 
what could he doe? 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. 
Ser. iJ- Com. 48 Peisons . . that have a great deal of Idle 
Time lying upon their Hands. 1790 Burns Tam O'Skanter 
78 That night, a child might understand, The Deil had 
business on his hand. 1799 Han. More Fern. Edve. (ed. 4) 
I. no Were we thrown a little more on our own hands. 
1889 J. S. Winter PIrs. Bob (1891) 158, I have this house 
on my hands till next October, 

h. On all hands, on every hand', on all sides, 
in all diiections, to or from all quarters. 

1601 R. Johnson Riugd. S,- Commw. (1603) 103 They are 
oppressed on all hands. 1604 Shaks. Oth. n. i. 86 The grace 
of Heauen, Before, behinde thee, and on euery hand 
Enwheele thee round. 1700 Dryden Pref. Fables (Globe) 
506 It is agreed on all hands that he writes even below 
Ogilby. 177s Sheridan Duenna l. iv, I have heard it on 
all hands. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. viii. vii. 
66 The shameful servility of some, the immoral life of others, 
the bigotry of almost all, repelled him on every hand. 1893 
Law Times XCV. 227/2 It is admitted on all hands. 

i. On (the) one hand, on the other hand, are 
used (besides the physical sense 4) to indicate two 
contrasted sides of a subject, circumstances, con- 
siderations, points of view, etc. 

1638 Baker tr, Balzac's Lett. (vol. III.) 55 My mother . . 
being sicke on one hand, and my selfe on the other. 1705 
Bosman Guinea 434 We are obliged to depart without our 
Money : But on the other hand, the next time we come 
hither, we are suie to be honestly paid. *711 Addison 
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Sj>cct. No. loi P 2 If men of eminence are exposed to cen- 
sure on the one hand, they are as much liable to flattery on 
the other. 1741 Watts Improv. Mindi. v. § 5 But there 
is a danger of mistake in our judgment of books, on the 
other hand also. 1871 Smiles Charact. i. (1876) 10 Either 
being elevated on the one hand, or degraded on the other. 
Mod. This is the larger ; on the other hand, its flavour is 
not quite so fine. 

tj._ So formerly on either hand, on some hands, 
on this hand. Obs. 

ifigS Bp- Hall Rem. Wks, (1660) 205 Here we live with 
men, yea beasts, yea, if (on some hands) I should say with 
incarnate Devils, should not [etc.]. i66z Stillingfl. 
Ori^. Sacr. ii. vii. § 2 It is no que.stion on either hand 
whether God may require these things or no. 1769 Burke 
Corr. (1844) !• 188 On this hand I would not choose a very 
shy and cold behaviour. 

k. On a 7 iy hand', see 25 g. 

33 . Out of kand. 

a. At once, immediately, straight off ; without 
premeditation, suddenly ; extempore. 

13.. Gaiv, c5- Gr, Ktit. 2285 Dele to me my destine, and 
do hit out of honde. c 1485 Digbp Mysi. (1882) i. 214 Redde 
him of his lyff out of hand a-non. 1578 Lytc Dodoens ni. 
Ixxviii. 427 Aconit is.. very hurtful to mans nature, and 
killeth out of hande. 1692 R. L'Esteange Josephus, 
Ajitiq. XV. xi. (1733) 413 Salome and her Faction were 
Tooth and Nail for dispatching her out of Hand. 1794 
Godwin Cal. Williams 82 Bid him finish the business out 
of hand. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr, Claudizis vii. 114 She 
will marry you out of hand after a three months' engagement. 

b. The opposite of in hand (in various senses : 
see 29): No longer in process ; done with; not led 
by the hand ; from or as a result of some treatment 
(quot. 1823) ; out of or beyond control. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Plen. IV, itr. i. 107 Were these inward 
Warres once out of hand, Wee would (deare Lords) vnto 
the Holy-Land. 1807 Coleridge (189s) 513 Do what 
you have to do at once, and put it out of hand. 1823 J. 
Badcock Dom. Amwsem. 153 Though repeated with muri- 
atic acid also, it comes out of hand in a most enviable state 
of whiteness. 1883 W. E. Norris JIo New ThinglW. x.\xv. 
223 Your temper seems to have got rather out of hand. 

34 . To hand. 

a. Within reach, accessible, at hand; f near, 
close by, close up, to close combat (obs.) ; into 
one’s possession or presence. (See also to tome to 
hami, 37 a.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1123s Sli[k] clathesals sco had to hand. 
Ibid, 14142 His sisters serued him to hand, cidoo/i’uw. 
R ose 4198 It were foly to prece to honde. c 1440 Capgrave 
Dzje Si, Kath. v. 992 Ffor be his massageris sente he me 
to hande A 1 my sustenauns. 1390 Spdnser F. Q. i. xi. 8 
By this, the dreadful Beast drew nigh to hand. Ibid, ii, 
vi. 19 Him needed not long call ; shee soone to bond Her 
feriy brought. 1730 Franklin Zet, Wks. 1887 II. 166, I 
sent this essay . . and have since heard nothing of it, which 
makes me doubt of its siting to hand, 1843-6 'Tkenck 
IIuls. Led, Ser. i. iv. 69 Evidences ready to hand. 

b. To hand, to one's hand’, into subjection, 
under control. 

1607 Topsfll Four-f, Beasts (1658) 241 Ale.xander. .at last 
wan the horse to hand, c 1630 Risdon Snrv. Devon § 266 
(1810) 27s He . . hiought the hawk to hand. 1720 Dc Foe 
Cnpt. Singleion iv. (1840) 63 Some of these they had brought 
so to their hand, that they taught them to go and come." 

c. To (imid) one's hand(s : ready tor one, with- 
out exertion on one’s own part. 

1381 W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) Ff ij b, I English it 
to your hande, because you deale not with the Greeke. 
1606 Shaks. Ant. cj- Cl. iv. xiv. 29 Wliat thou would'si do 
Is done vnto thy hand. 1661 Bramhall Jusi Vind. iii. 53 
The Couit of Rome had done that to their hand.s. 1701 
W. WoTTON Hist. Rome, Commodzts i. 188 The Woik is 
done to your Hands already by your Fathei. 1835 Brown- 
ing A Light Woman xiv, Robert Browning, you wiiter of 
plays, Hexe’s a subject made to your hand 1 

35 . Under hand. 

t a. In subjection, under control or rule ; under 
one’s chaige or care. Obs, 
avgm Cursor M. 6442 (Cott.)his ilk folk, .pat inoyses had 
vnderhand, cr^^olbid. 4261 (Trin.) loseph. .haj? his godes 
vndir honde. 

b. Secretly, stealthily ; see Undekhand. 

1611 Tourneur Aih. Trag. ni. iii. Wks. 1878 I, 92 He 
does it under hand, 1703B0SMAN Guinea (1707) 49 Selling 
this Liquor by their Emissaries under-haiid. 

c. Under ends hand\^s : under one’s action, 
charge, care, or treatment. 

1S3S CovERDALE Evod. xxi. 20 He that smyteth his sei- 
uaunt . . that he dye vnder his handes. 1639 D. Pell ImJ>r. 
Sea 72 As a Physician doth to see many patients dying 
under his hands. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy, E. Ind. 16 We 
had aMan, who hadlostaLimb.. under our Hands to cui'c. 

d. Under the hand of\ with the signature of, 

(Cf. 17.) 

1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib, i. vii. (1810) 98 Letters which 
were intercepted and brought to mee (under the Presidents 
hand), 1700 S. L. tx-. Fryke's Voy. £. Ind. 70 An especial 
Order under my hand. 1726 Adv. Capt, R. Boyle 309 The 
Lady,, gave it my Wife, without any thing under my Hand. 
1891 Law Times XCII. 125/1 The rule which makes it 
necessary to stamp with a si.vpenny stamp an agreement 
under hand only. 

Unto oue s Iiancl . see 34 TTjion hand. * see 
2.*ig, 32 g. 

30 . With . . hands. 

j' a. With one's hands, with (seventh, txvel/th, 
etc.) hand : by oath, by the testimony of (seven, 
twelve, etc.) witnesses. (See Du Cange s.v. Jura- 
mentiim.) Obs. 

Voi, V. 


1484 Surtees Misc. (1888) 43 He welhe at all tymes redy 
to prove and make good eythre upon a book or els with his 
handes. 1609 Leges Marchiamm in Stat, Scoil. 1 . 84''/2 
He sail purge him Jxerof at Jie mei-chis . . with jje sevynt hand. 

1638 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (16S7) 472 The 
Abbot with his twelfth Hand, .should sxvear. 

b. With both hands (fig.) : with all one’s might; 
t fully, freely (quot. 1624). (See also to play xvith 
both hands, 40^) 

[1340 Hampole Pr. Const. 1258 J>e world . . Agayn us 
fightes with twa handes,] t6it Bible Micah vii. 3 That 
they may doe euill witli both hands earnestly. 1624 Bedell 
Lett, viii, 118 All this is yeelded with both hands. 1871 L. 
Carroll Through the Looking-Glass v<. x'i&'Iaa couldn't 
deny that, if you tried with both hands. 

** With verb azid preposition. (See also fw 
hand (Bear v. 3 e), bring on h. (32 c above), come 
hi h. (29 c), have in h., on h. (29 f. 32 a, b), hold 
in h. (29 c, e), take off one's hands (31 b).) 

37 . Come to hand. 

a. To come to one, or within one’s reach, to 
arrive, to turn up ; to he received or obtained. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19893 pan com paa thre men him to hand. 
c 1400 Smvdone Bab. 2401 Thai slowen down pat came to 
honde. 1313 More in Grafton C/iron. (1568) II. 782 To 
put on such, hamesse as came ne.vt to their handes. 1603 
Knolles Hist, Turks (1658) 72 The common people .. eat 
whatsoever comes to hand. 1807 T. J efferson W rit. (1830) 
IV. loi The enclosed letter, .came to hand yesterday. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 358 Seizing any weapon that 
comes to hand. 

b. Come to (onds) hands : to come to close 
quarters, engage hand to hand. (Cf. 25 f.) 

1331 Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. (1895) 257 The battell 
come to their handes. 3623 Bingham Xenophon 74 Who 
came to hands, before the whole Arnxie ioyned. i88z 
Stf.venson New Arab. Nts. (1884) 237, I want to come to 
my hands with them, and be done. 

■f 38 . Tall in. liand(s. Obs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 

■fa. To fall to blows ; to come to words xvith. 
(Also fall on hand.') Obs. 

1448 Peuton Lett. No. 60 I. 74 When they met to gyder, 
they fell in handes togyder, and [Sir Robert] smot hym . . with 
hys sord. Ibtd. No. 711 III. 72 , 1 felle on hande with hym. 
for Matelaske Kerre. 1329 More Comf. agst. Trib. jii. 
Wks. 122^/x She fel in hand with hym and all to lated him. 
1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 275 His wife fell in hand with 
him, and asked him ; What will you do, list you not to put 
forth your selfe as others doe? 

t b. Fall in hands with, or to do something ; 
to set about, take in hand. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge 30 b/i Or he fall in hand wyth the 
tone or the tother. HoLiNSHED_C/;n7«, {1807-8) II. 

83 King Stephan .. fefl in hand to besiege the re.sidue of 
those places which the rebels kept. i6ir Bible Transl, 
Pref. 10 Neither, .were we the first that fell in hand with 
translating the Sciipture into English. 1641 Best Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 141 Neaver to fall in hands with mole catch- 
inge till St. Markc day bee past. 

'p 39 . Go in hand, on hand. Obs. (Cf. 29 f, g.) 
f a. Go in hand xvith, or to do something : to 
engage or deal with, be about ; to proceed with. 

1334 More On the Passion Wks. 1323/2 Our Sauiour 
fooithwyth went in hande wyth the instytutynge of., the 
blessed Sacramente. 1387 Harrison EnUnnd 11, i. (1877) 
i. 38, 1 will, .go in hand with the limits. -of our. seuerall sees. 

1639 Sandirson Serm. II. 124 [That] he should.. go in 
hand with it himself, with all convenient care .and speed. 

t b. To come to be dealt with or treated. Obs. 
1333 Grimalde Cicero's Offices (<, 1600) 159 b. When Atreus 
part .should goe in hand \cum iractaretur Atrcus\. 

•t' 40 . Tlay on (or with) both hands. To 
practise double-dealing, act with duplicity. Obs. 

1349 Compl. Scot. xi. 89 The kyng of ingland playlt vitlit 
bay tilt the handis. 1613 Porcha.s Pilgrimage (1614) 358 
He slew, .King of the Huiines, for playing on both hands. 

f 41 . Stand (one) in (or on) hand. To concern ; 
to he incumbent on ; to be the duty or business of. 
(Cf. 32 g.) 

CISS3 lusher s Life If. iiS It standeth vs in hand.. to 
prostrate ourselves before him. 1383 Golding Cahin on 
Dent, Pref. Ep. 3 It standeth ns on hand to strengthen our- 
selues ill the infallible certaintie of the holy Chiisti.ui 
Religion. 1654 H, L’Estrange Chns. I (1635) Sg It stood 
him xn hand to stand upon his guard. 1786 1 . Plrkinb 
Poem in H. R. .Stiles Bundling (i86g) 09 Sence it doth 
stand each one in hand To happyfy his life. 

42 . Take In hand, -j-oii hand. To take the 
charge or responsibility of; to set oneself to cairy 
out or deal with ; to imdeitake ; sometimes spec, to 
undertalre the discipline, caic, or cure (of a person). 

a. with simple obj. 

a 1300 CmsorM. 25928 pis hali wark j tak on hand. 1373 
Barbour Bruce 1. 268 Weilding is the hardest band That 
ony man may tak on hand. 1390 Gowixr Con/. 1 . 34 Where 
dedly werre is taken on honde. 1333 CovcRixAt n Ps. c[i]. 4, 
I wil take no wicked thinge in honde. 1381 Pfttiu Gitazzo's 
Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 22 To morrow . . we wil take againe our 
m.Tttex' in h.Tixd. 1608-11 Bis Hall Medit. tj- Vini'S ii. 
§ 12 Before I take any man in hand, I will knowe whetliei 
hee he a tliome or a nettle. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones vii 
iii. Very obedient to me she was when a little child, hefoie 
you took her in hand. 1885 G. Allen Babylon xi, I've 
taken you in hand. Mod. It is a difficult task that you 
have taken in hand. 

b. with inf. (arch, or diali) 

T-wi Elegy Kdw. /, v, That oure kyng hede take on honde, 
A 1 Engelond to 3eme ant wysse. C1380 Sir Ferumb. 143 
To take an bond a^en hym to take pe fyste, 15*6 Tin- 
DALU Lzike i. i For as moche as many have taken in bond 
to coinpyle a treates off thoo thynges. 1676 Hobdes Iliad 


I. 26S T'appease Achilles I will take in hand. Mod. (north, 
dial.) He took in hand to inform the others. 

*** With verb governing hand. (For other 
phrases, as Bear a hand, Force (a person's) hand. 
Hold (ends) hand, Join hands, Kiss the hand. 
Lay hands on. Lend a hand, Sei' hand (to, on). 
Shake hands, Strike hands. Try onds hand. 
Wash one's hands of, etc., see the verbs. To have 
a hand in ; see 3 b above. J'o show one's hand : 
see 23 d.) 

43 . Chang'e bands. To substitute the left hand 
for the right and the converse ; to pass from one 
hand to another, from one person’s hand or posses- 
sion to another’s (cf. 2). 

1670, 1732 [see CH.ANGE V. 2]. 1826 H._ N. Coleridge 

West Indies 100 The propeity in the soil must change 
hands. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. 160 The whole 
soil would soon change hands. 

44 :. Give (one’s) band. 

a. To present or hold out the hand to be grasped, 
in token of salutation, bargaining, etc. 

1396 Shaks, Tant. Shr. 11. i.^ 320 Giue nxe your hands, 
God send you ioy, Petiuchio, 'tis a match. 1601 — Jul. C. 
V. V. 49 Giue me your hand first. Fare you wel my Lord. 
1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 114 She gave him a hand 
So cool .and still that Christopher, .was literally ashamed to 
let her see and feel his own. 

t b. fig. To give hands ; to consent, agree (to) ; 
to pledge oneself. Obs. 

1394 C^REw Huarte's Eseani. Wits (1616) 24 So they all 
gaue liands to this opinion, sane onely Aristotle. 1708 
OcKLEY Saracens (1848) 432 So they gave him their hands 
to be subject to him. 

45 . Hake a band. 


a. To make one’s profit ; to make a success of, 
to succeed or speed with. Freq. with qualifying 
adj., as fair, fine (often ironical), .gunif, etc. 

1338 London in Lett. Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 234 
They mak Iher handes by leesys, salys of wodde, and of ther 
plate. 1383 Golding Calvin on- Dent. iii. 15/1 All is one 
with them, so as they may make their hand. 1613 Shak.s. 
Hen. VIII, v, iv. 74 V haue made a fine hand fellowes? 
t66g W. H,acke Collect. Orig. Voy. iii. (1699) 6g We should 
have made a better hand of them. 1702 C. Mather Magn. 
Chr. VII. -Vpp. (1852) 596 Through the disadvantages of 
their feet by the snow they could make no hand on it. 1727 
Swift Gulliver 11. iii, The farmer, .concluding I must soon 
die, resolved to make as good a hand of me as he could. 
i8o8 Windham Lei. 21 Oct in Sp. Pari. (1S12) I. 98, I do 
not filncl that I make much hand (I .should rather perhaps 
say much foot) in walking. 1890 Boldrewood Col, AV- 
/flzv/rifr {1891) 00, I don’t suppose you’d have made much 
hand of them by yourself. 

b. To make a hand of (with) : to make away 
with, make an end of, * do lor ’. Obs. or dial. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 142 They falling 
to the .spoile made a hand, and theiewlth departed. 15B3 
Stubbes Anai. Abus. 11. (18S2) 55 To giue them such 
medicines, .as will soone m.ake a hand of them. i6oi Hol- 
lAND Pliny IX. 1 .x, It makes a hand with it, and dlgesteth it 
presently, 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. Pzogr. 93 He [Moses] had 
doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear. 1864 Carlyle Fz fi/L Gt.xv.y. (tS7i)VI. S 
llungarian Majesty, .attacks Seckendoif furiously, .in mid- 
winter; and makes a terrible hand of him. 1&7 Cliesh. 
Gloss, s.v., I mun know about th' inaikets afore I sell : I 
diinna want to be made a hand on. 

46 . Take tbe band of. To take hold of the 


hand which is given or offered ; to join hands. 

1563 Child Marriages (E. E. T. S.) 63 The said Roger 
anxl Elliix. .toke handes together. i6io Sit.vKs. Temp. i. ii. 
376 Come vnto these yellow sands. And then take hands. 
1771 Mrs. E. Grii r iTii Z/1(6' Barton II. 274 A pair .. as 
firmly united as any that ever took hands, from the first 
wedding in Eden, down to this present day. Mod. Take 
my hand ; I xvill lead you safely. 

IVilh adjective i]iutlifying\\Rni\. 

(For other phrases, as Bloody hand. Even hand, 
Fred hand, IIelrinu hand, Hioh hand. Loose 
hand, Old hand. Red hand, SiNtiLK hand, Stuono 
hand, UiTER hand, etc., see the adjectives. See 
also Left HAND, Overhand, Right hand, Second 
HAND, etc.'. 

47 . Better band. -J a. Superiority, the ‘ upper 
hand ' ; preoedenee, 

1533 [see Blttfr a. 5]. 1553 W. Watrfman Fardle 

Faiions 11. xi. 243 The name ot tlxe Turkes lialh gotten the 
bettre hande, and the other [Sar.acens] is out of remcin- 
bi.aunce. 1368 Grafton Ckrini. II. 341 If they might haxR> 
the better hande of us. 1632 Massingf.r & Fillu Fatal 
Iknory ii. i. To let strong nature have the better haiul. 
1641 J. Trapfe Theotogia Theot. 2 That the Gospel should 
have the better liand of the Law. 


b. See ro b, 45 a. 

48 . Clean bands, fig. Freedom from wrong-- 
doing, iimoceuce or uprightness of life : see Clean 
ff. 3 d. 

1382 WvcLiF Jilh xvii. 9 The ri^twis shal holden his w'eie, 
•and with clene hondis adde strengthe. 1339 Biiii.i: (Great) 
Ps. -xxiv. 4 He that hath tleane handes and a pure hert. 
1667 Pepys Diary 19 May, My Lord Tieasurer . . is said to 
the with the cleanest hand!, that ever any I-ord Treasurer did. 
1896 MoRLKYxn Liberal Mag. Due. 495 You xvould go. .into 
the councils of Europe with dean hands. 

49 . Birst band. a. At (ihei first hand', see 
10 c above, and Flim’ hand, -iih. At first hand', 
at first. Obs. 

1600 Hoiiano Livy xxv. xxxvii. 577 At first hand they 
wist not wluit to doe. 

8 
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•t 60. Good hand. To get or ham a good hand 
against : to get or have a decided advantage over. 
Obs. (See also make a good hand of, 45 a.) 

1600 Holland izVj/ VII. vii. 253 The other armie.-got a 
good hand against their enemies. 1633-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 

III. (1673) t6o/i A prince who since he came to age, hath 
had a good hand against the Tmks. 

1 51. Hig'her hand. Superiority in contest, 
mastery. Ohs. 

a 1223 Leg. ICath. 758 Jef ha inahen on me ))e herre bond 
habben. *3.. Coer de L. 5239 And who that haves the 
heyer hand Have the cyte and al her land, c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 399 If liat he faughte and hadde the hyer honde, 
c 1430 Merlin 124 That he inyghte haue the hier honde. 

***** With ail adverb. 

52. Hand in, ont. To have ones hand in ; to 
be actively engaged, to be in habitual practice, to be 
at it ; to be in practice. His hand is out : he is 
out of practice, not in woiking otder. 

c 1460 Townchy Myst. (Surtees) 220 Yit efte, whils thi 
hande is in, Pulle ther at with som kyn gyn. 1386 A. Day 
Eng. Seu-etnry i. (1625) 44 There was no lake-hell. .but his 
hand was in with him, and that he was a copesmate for 
him, 1388 Shahs. L. L. L. iv. i. 137 And if my hand he 
out, then belike your hand is in. 1667 Barrow in Rigaud 
Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 54 Now my hand is in, I will add 
hi iefly these theoieras. 1749 CHCSTCRr. Zefi'.frygajII.cxcviii. 

246 Write a line or two of it every day to keep your hand 
in. i8z8 Craven Dial, s.v., To have the Jia 7 id in, to he 
accustomed to business. 1848 Mem. Tod of Balej'no 17 
There are paiticular seasons when . . his hand is out, when 
he is unable to wield the pen, when imagination flags. 1873 M. 
Pattison Casanboti 354 Mere exeicises to keep his hand in. 

53. Hands off I colloq. Keep off ! let (the person 
or thing) alone ! a peremptory order to cease or 
desist from touching or interference. 

1563 Becon Display. Pop. Masse Wks. iii. 42 Take thys 
bread, sayth. .Chiist.. Hande of, saye ye papistes. Gape 
and we will put it in your mouthes. 1:1392 Marlowe 
Massacre Paris ii. iv. Hands off, good fellow ; I will he his 
bail. 1637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. i. ii, Hand off, rude 
ranger !— Sirrah, get you in. 1M3 Stevenson Treas. Isl. 

HI. xiv, ‘ Hands off ! cried Silvei leaping back a yard. 

54. Hands up ! An order or direction to people 
to hold up their hands to signify assent, etc. ; also, 
a robber’s, policeman’s, etc., order to preclude re- 
sistance. 

1887 J. Hawthorne Trag. Myst. xviii, Hands up— every 
soul of you ! Mod. (at school). Hands up, those who have 
the right answer 1 

****** With another noun. 

(See also Hand and glove, Hand of gloey. 
Hand ovee bead, Hand to mouth, etc.) 

65. Hand . .fist. a. Hand over fist (colloq.) 

= Hand ovee hand. 

r88o W. C. Russell Sailor's Sweetheart II. iii. 173 
A heavy squall was coming up hand over fist along with 
the wind, in L'pool Daily Post 9 Jan, (1885) 6/2 

[It] enables, .lighter and better rigged whalers to get away 
from them, as the phrase goes, ‘hand over fist’. 

b. Hand to fist (colloq.) = Hand to hand. 

1652-3 Wood Life 4 Mar., Going to the ale-house . . they I 
set hand to fist, and drunk very despeiatly. 1703 Hicker« 
iNGiLL Priesi-cr. l. (1721) 39 Killing a Lyon and a Bear, 
Hand to Fist. 1760 Foote Minor 1. Wks. 1799 24s He 

and Jenny Cummins drank three flasks, hand to fist, last 
night. 1811 Scott Fajn. Lett. Sept. (r8g4) I. vii. 229 The 
Edinburgh reviewers have been down on my poor Don 
Roderick, hand to fist. 

66 . Hand and foot (also in earlier use/i and h., 
feet and ks., Jis. andf.) are often found in colloca- 
tion ; usually (now always) in adverbial construc- 
tion ; esp. in phr. to bind hand and foot (in mod. 
use sometimes figi). To wait ufon or \ serve (to) 
hand and foot : to wait upon or serve assiduously. 
(See also Foot sb. 26 b.) 

£930 Lindisf. Gosp. John xi. 44 Sehundeno foet & bond. 
cjooo dgs. Gosp, Ibid., pe dead wass gehunden haudan & 
fotan. cizoo Vices ^ Virl. (1888) 17 And binden me, haSe 
handen and fiet, ^1300 Cursor M. 74355 Bath fete and 
hand bar was hehunden. cxgysAssnmp. (B.M. MS.) 
70 Sche. . .seruede hem to hande & fote. c 1420 Sir A ntadace 
(Camd.) Iviii, To serue him wele to fote and honde. 1639 
S. Du Verger tr. Cajnns' Admir, Events 56 He is foith- 
with hound hand and foot. 1893 I^aw Tunes XCIV. 502/2 
The Divisional Court held themselves hound hand and foot 
by the authorities. Mod. They expect to he waited on 
hand and foot. 

57. Hand , . . baud. (See also Hand in hand, 
Hand ovee hand, Hand to hand.) 

fa. Hand by hand, Hand for hand-. <=I-lANn 
TO HAND, at close quarters; side by side. Hand 
of hand, hand with hand, to hand and hand, with 
hand to hand : == Hand to hand. Obs. 

cxzos Lay. 174 Hond wi 3 honde, fuhten pa he5e men. 
13.. Coer de L. 4364 Hand be hand to geve bekyr. C1400 
Sowdone Bah. 394 That that myght fight with hem anoon, 
Honde of honde, 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iv. ix. (1534) 107 
The King and he walking hand by hand. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos liv. ijo To fyghte vvyth hym hande for hande. 
1333 Stewart Cron, Scot. I. 371 Tha kingis..raid togidder 
to the toun, Hand for hand. 1548 Hall Chron., Plen. Vp 
56 b, To get upon the walles and with hand to hand to 
graple with his enemy. 1333 Bhende Q. Curtins iii. 33 
Being enforced to joyne hand for hand, they valiantly used 
the sworde. 

b. Prom hand to hand : from one person to 
another ; through a series or succession of Iiancls. 
(Cf, 10 .) 


1361 T, Norton Calviiis Inst. i. 18 Their writings came 
to posteritie. .fiom hand to hand. 1660 F. Brooke tr. 
Le Blanc's Trav. 10 The word was given from hand to 
hand through the company. 1882 Besant Revolt of Man 
ix. 217 This tract had been circulated fiom hand to hand. 

e. Hand under hand: bringing each hand 
successively below the other, as in climbing down 
a rope, etc. : the opposite of Hand ovee hand. 

1804 Naval Chron. XI. 92 [He] let himself down, hand 
under hand, by a rope. 

58. Hand and thigli. Old Insh Law. (See 
quot) 

1873 W. K. Sullivan Tnirod. to O’Cnrry's Anc. Irish 
I. 172 Ultimately, however, daughters appear to have be- 
come entitled to inherit all if there weie no _sons._ The 
land thus given to a daughter was called ‘ an inheritance 
of hand and thigh’, /hid., An explanation of why the 
estate ‘of hand ahd thigh’ was one-third the estate of 
a Fiath. 

59. Hand’s turn, colloq. A stroke of work. 

1828 Craveti Dial. s.v , She winna do a hands-turn. 1881 

Queen LXX. 522/3 She.. has to be waited on by the maids 
rather than doing a hand’s tuin for herself or you. 

******* Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

60. a. In comparisons, as as hare, flat, as one's 
hand. b. Like hand and glove, etc. : see also 
Hand and glove, f e. To have long hands : 
see quots. d. To have one's hands full : lo have 
enough to do or as much as one can do, to be 
fully occupied, e. Many hands make light work. 
f. In the iurn(ing) of a hand: in a moment, in- 
stantly (cf. in the twinkling of an eye), g. In other 
expressions: see quots. (To have a hand in the pie: 
see Pie. To play into a person's hands : see Play.) 

a. c 1420 Siege Rouen in Collect. Land. Cit. (Camden) 4 
Buschys and breiys and boughys they blende And made 
hyt as bare as my honde. 1876 Browning Nat. Magic i, 
The room was as bare as your hand. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 147/1 That coast, .is flat as your hand, as we say. 

b. 1798 G. Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 Xiy. 129 
He . . has been as familiar with all . . as the hand is with 
the glove. 

e. 1583 Hollyband Canipo di Fior 17 What if I should 
call thee theefe ? "What if 1 should say that thou hast long 
liandes? i8z8 Scott F. M. Pe^'th vi, His father is a 
powerful man— hath long hands — reaches as far as he can. 

d. 1470-83 Nisyovet Arthur nx. xxii, Ye shalle haue bothe 
your handes ful of me. 1623 Massinger New Way v. i, 
You shall have your hands full Upon the least incitement. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (linei) 65 Horn . .had his hands 
full with the main battle. 1874 Stubbs Const Hist (1875) 

1 . xii. 479 The king had his hands full in Poictou. 

e. 14. . .S’ 2V Benes 3012 (MS. M.) Thoiighe Ascaparde be 
neuer so Starke, Many handes make lyght warke 1 1539 
Taverner Erasm. Frov. (1552) 36 Many handes make a 
lyghte burthen. 1663 F, Hawkins Youth's Behav. go Many 
hands make light work. 

f. a 1300 Cursor M. 23223 Quils kou moght turn Jii hand 
abule, It suld worth rose witvten dute, 1599 H. Buttes Dyeis 
drie Dmner^w, In the turne of an hand : in the twinckling 
of an eye. <11632 T. Taylor Gods yndgem. i. ii. xxxvi. 
289 In the turning of an hand they were all in flames. 

g. 1361 Daus tr. Bullinger' on Apoc. (1573) 133 h, Thou 
must hold vp thy band to thine eares for me : that is to 
say, thou shall confirme me this hy an oath. 1617 Mory- 
SON liin. III. I. ii. 17 He that writes often, shall often 
receiue letters for answeie : for one hand washetli another. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

61. atirib, a. Of or belonging to the hand, as 
hand-clasp, -gout, -grasp, -guard, -reach, -skill, 
-touch, -turn, -wave, etc. b. Worn on the hand, 
as hand-fetter , -ring, -ruffle, -shackle. 

xB&'jJvvFv.KizsAmaiyllis at the FairZ^ Books, .hound in 
the best style of *hand-art. 1383 Stanyhurst AEneis iv. 
(Arb.) 105 Faytli plighted in “handdaspe. 1897 Hall Caine 
Chrisliau xi, Their hands met in a long hand-clasp. 1616-61 
Holyday Persius 325 When the knotty *hand-gout has once 
broke Their joynts. 1893 Daily Nesus ii Jan, 2/1 Losing 
their foothold and *handgrasp on the ladder ways. 1874 
Boutell Arms Arm. viii. 128 At the handle the shaft 
[of the lance] passed through a small ciicular shield, or 
*hand-guard (called a vamplate). 1637 Bp.’s Transcr. of 
Register S. Geo. Martyr (Canterbuiy), [Signed] William 
Wellton by W his *]iand mark. 1793 Southey Joan of Arc 
ix. 238 At his side Within ’'hand-reach his sword. 1843 
James A. Meilii, His collar and *hand-ruflles weie of lace. 
1349 Hooper ro Commcuidm. xi. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 405 A 
manacle or Hiand-shackle to keep them from doing of ill, 
1883-4 J. G. Butler in Bible-Work W. 131 Daily labor, 
*hand-toil or brain-toil. 1859 Bentley's Q. Rei>. July 344 
When it comes to shifts and *hand-turns. .we are utterly 
at a stand. 

e. That is or may be held or carried in the hand, 
portable; a.Miand~anvil,-bag,-cainera, -candle, -can- 
dlestick, -lamp, -lantern, -lexicon, -litter, -mirror, 
-net, -screen, -specimen, -spectroscope, -tray, etc. 

1880 Miss Braddon Jitst as I atn xlv, She had her 
waterproof, .and a *hand-bag, 1889 Pall Mall G. 21 Sept. 
6/1 The two travellers . . stowed their *hand-ljaggage away 
in their compartment. 1890 AntJwiy's Photogr. Bull. III. 
I Both to the stay-at-home and the tourist the *hand camei a 
has become a necessity. 1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1706/8 One 
large Candlestick and Socket, one *hand Candlestick, 
Snuff.pan, and Snuffers. 1892 A. He ales Archil. Ch. 
Denmark 31 A king is holding up a similar *hand-cross. 
1862 Illusir, Loud. News ii Jan. 51/1 With a "’‘hand-eye- 
glass disposed across the nose. 1^3 Story- Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. viil. § i, 388 The contact- or “hand-gonio- 
meter. 1869 D UNION Midn. Sky 8 He has furnished himself 
with a “hand-lamp. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. iii. 49 In 
a “hand-lexicon of any modern tongue. Harper's Mag. 

Dec. 162/r An ivory backed “hand-mirror. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 16 A little “hand nest of drawers. 


1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxiv. 243 Birds, caught in their 
little “hand-nets, 1891 D’O. Carte in Pall Mall G. s Dep. 
1/3 There were some 3000 “hand-properties employed in 
‘Ivanhoe’, and 10 scenes. 1826 Miss Mitiord Village 
Ser. II. (1863) 342 Painted shells and roses, .on caid-racks 
and "“hand-screens. 1813 W. Phillips Otftl. Min. Geol. 
(1818) 198 By the examination of “hand specimens. 1871 
tr. Schellcn’s Spectr. A nal. Ixix. 418 The “hand-spectroscope 
of Huggins. x^Bx-go Ho^uaj-d Ilonseh. Bks. (Roxb.) 228 A 
payie of ’"hand-trayes. 1533 Coverdale Num. xxxv. 18 
Yf he smyte him with an “handweapon of wodd. 

d. Managed or "woiked with the hand (sometimes 
spec, with one hand) ; driven or operated by manual 
power, as distingttished from that of an animal or 
a machine ; as hand-bat, -bellows, -besom, -brake, 
•card (in cotton-spinning), -comb, -drill, -flail, 
-harpoon, -hook, -lathe, -lever, -mangle, ^-mell 
( = mallet), -mortar, -piercer, -pump, -punch, 
-quern, -rake, -rope, -sail, -shears, -shell, -sledge, 
-tool, -wagon, -wheel, etc. e. Made or done by 
hand, as hand-embroidery. 

1781 Smeatiiman in Phil, 'h-ans. LXXI. 181 note. Beaten 
level.. with their feet and a kind of “hand-bat or beetle. 
1663 Hooke Microgr. 23 Blowing now and then the Coles 
with "“hand-Bellows. 1894 IVesim. Gas. 4 Sept. 4/2 To 
stop the tiain at the proper place by the application of the 
ordinal y “hand-hrake only. 1879 Cassell's TecJui. Ed 7 ic. 
IV. 273/1 Caiding. .was perfoimed by a pair of “hand-cards 
upon the knee. 1882 Hicycl. Diet. I 685/2 The slivers 
are made by “hand-combs. 1710 Land. Gaz. No. 4712/4 
Several Persons,. did attempt lo muither. .Mr, Stone., 
wounding him with a "'Hand-Crow. 1770-4 A. Huntlr 
Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 431 The seed must be drilled by a 
"“hand-drill. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 149 It was a 
tambour, timbrel, or ’'hand-drum. 1820 Scorcsby Acc. 
Airtic Reg. 11 . 233 The ’‘hand-harpoon is placed upon the 
nick or rest with its stock. 1763 Croker Diet. Arts ij- Sc., 
*IIand-Hook, an instiuraent used hy smiths to twist square 
iion. iS8z Pebody Eng. Jauimalism. xv. 107 He used 
to . . make use of his mother’s ’‘hand-mangle to woik off 
impressions of type. 1600 Vestry Bks. (Suitees) 133 For 
a “handmell, and crosspin of iron, to mend or make bald- 
rigs for our hells. x']a\Lond. Gaz. No. 4039/3, 2 Hawitzers, 
and 100 'Hand-Mortars. 1667 Primatt City <§• C. Build. 26 
Whether tliey draw Walei with Buckets, or “Hand-Pumiis, 
or Chain-Pumps, ciooo AIlfric Judg. xvi. 21 Pleton bine 
griiidan mt hira “hand-evvyrne. 1878 Lecky Eng. in i8?/i C. 
II. V. 26 The only nulls for grinding coin were hand-querns, 
turned by a woman’s hand. 1323 Fitzherb. § 28 A 
man or woman folowythe the mower with a “hande-iake 
haife a yaide longe, with .vii. or. viii. tethe, 1493-7 Mum/ 
Acc. Hen. F//, (1896) 267 “Hande ropes — xviij ; takes foi the 
mayne sayle — ij. tfidgS Temple (J.), The seamen will 
neither stand to their “handsails, nor suffer the pilot to 
steer. 1881 Du Chaillu Land Midn. Sun II. 256 'I'lie 
women weie up and busy shaipening the “hand-scythes. 
1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. xi. 193 The coin being cut 
with “hand-sheais, and stamped with hand-hammers. 1767 
H. Brooke Fool ofQual (1792) IV. 33 (Stanf. s.v. Granada) 
They tossed their gianadoes or 'hand-shells among us. 1836 
Kane Arct. Expl. H. xxv. 249 They have given us “hand- 
sledges for our baggage. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 
233/5 The ores are generally brought to surface by means 
of a common “hand-whim. 

62. a. objective and ohj. genitive, as hand-binder, 
-clapping, -kissing, -spoiler, -ivarmer, -washing', 
-wringing adj. 

1583 Higins tr. Junius' Nomenclator 196/2 Manicx.. 
manicls, or “handbinders. 1838 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 
144 If lumour and “hand-clapping could be ciedited. 1888 
D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel i, A dropping fire of hand- 
clapping. 1868 Yates Rock Ahead iii. v, The ladies 
exchanged sweet ’'handldssings. 1836 E. PIoward R. 
Reefer xxvi, I brought up to her the penitent “hand- 
presser, 15.. Aherd. Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Maisterfull and 
violent “bandputting in his dekin. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
Extra 24 July 14/2 “Hand-warmeis fitted with charcoal 
pans. 1879 Farrar d’;. Paid (1S83) 43 The Talmud . . 
devotes one whole treatise to “hand-washings. 1603 
Dekker Wonderfull Yeare C, You desolate “hand-wringing 
widowes. 

b. instrumental tbe hand, by hand ; esp, 
as distinguished from what is done by machinery ; 
as hand-coloured ppl. adj., -colouring, -comber, 
-combing, -dressing, -eating, -feed vb., -fed, -hidden 
ppl. adjs., -killvh,, -f -laboured, -moulded -pfi. adjs., 
-reary\)., reared ppl. adj., -rub fa., -rubbed, -spun, 
-turned, ppl. adjs., -weaver, -weaving, -woven 
ppl. adj., -wrought ppl. adj., etc. 

1796 W. Marshall West. Eng. I 142 (E. D. S.) With a 
Beating-axe. .large chips, shavings or sods are struck off . . 
This opeiation is termed “hand-heating. 1869 Eng. Mech. 
31 Dec. 377/2 The prints .. were finished by “hand- 
colouring, 1894 II. Speight Nidderdale 304 This was in 
the daj's of “hand-combing and hand-weaving. 1837 
Livingstone Trav. xi. 206, I often presented my friends 
with iron spoons, and it was curious to observe how the 
habit of “hand-eating prevailed. 1803 Forsyth Beauties 
Scott. 1 . 421 The snow. .render[s] it necessary to “hand-feed 
their flocks of sheep. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 191 Cattle, when “hand-fed. 1880 Libr. Univ. 
Knowl. (N. Y.) XI. 404 The joints should be carefully 
“hand-filled with fine screened sand. 1839 Tennyson 
Vivien 895 Face “Hand-hidden, as for utmost grief, c 1375 
Chaim. Air c. 23 in Balfour Practicks (17S4) 383 Gif 
ony Fleshour. .slayis or “hand-killis ony heif or flesh with 
his awm handis. 1834 H. Miller Sck. <5- Schin. xiii. (1858) 
287 This same “hand-moulded pottery of the bronze peiiod. 
1893 G. _D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xix. 128 The futility of 
attempting to “hand-rear them. 1894 Daily News 2 Oct. 6/6 
Both with natural and “hand-reared birds. 1859 F, A. 
Griffiths Artil. Man. (1862) 224 “Hand-iub and bandage 
legs. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. vii. iii. loi Two 
attendants whose duty it was to hand-rub (shampoo) their 
master. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. ii There are tongue- 
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smiteis, as well as *hand-smiters. 1892 Easiern Morning 
News (Hull) 16 Feb. 2/8 *Han(J-s>plit laths. 1895 Daily 
News IS June 5/3 A piece of '^hand-spun and hand-woven 
cloth. 1884 Roe Nat, Ser, Story v, A profitable crop . , 
can only be grown by careful *hand-thinning. 1827 G. 
Higgins Celtic Druids 263 ttoie, I wish to God our poor 
’'hand-weavers could as easily migrate to Sydney. 1843 
Penny Cycl. XXVII. 177/2 In *hand-weaving, the weaver 
suspends his operations fiom time to time in order to apply 
dressing to his waip. 1772 A. Young in R. Dossie Me7n. 
Ag-i'ic, (1782) HI. 27 [I] *hand-vveeded it, Aug. aad. 1807 
Aim. Reg, 861 The plants are twice hand-weeded, ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. Slark xiv. 58 Ic to-wurpe his ’hand-woihte 
tempel. 1881 Truth 19 May 6S6/1 The train, .was covered 
with hand-wi ought embroidery. 

c. locative, etc. In or as to the hands ; as hand- 
botmd, -gyved, -lopped, -shackled, -tied ppl. adjs. 

? I? 1600 Distracted Enip. i. L in Bullen O. Pl. III. 176 
Better *hand-bounde wrastell with the Sea. 1837 Carlylk 
Fr. Rev. III. t. i. (1S72) 4 A poor Legislative. .had let 
itself be *hand-gyved. 

d. similaiive, etc., as hand-footed, -high, -like, 
-shaped adjs. 

i8go O. Crawfurd Round the Calendar 147 The wall 
running by the garden paths, ^hand-high. 1802 Binglcv 
Anvil, Biog. (1S13) I- 63 The *hand-like conformation of 
their fore-feet. _ 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 
102 Branches widening, ''hand-shaped. 

63 . Special Combs. *)* hand-adventnre, a sin- 
gle-handed contest ; haud-alpliabet, an alphabet 
of signs made by the hands, a ‘deaf-and-dumb’ 
alphabet; hand-buckler, a small shield held in 
the left hand to pairy an adversary’s sword- thrusts ; 
hand-cannon, an early portable fire-arm of the 
cannon type; lLaud-car(£/'..S’.),aliglitcar propelled 
by Clanks or levers worked by hand, used in the 
inspection and lepairing of a railway line; hand- 
chair, a Bath chair ; hence handehairman, one 
who draws a Bath chair ; hand-daxg (Se.), a day’s 
work of manual labour ; hand-drop (see quot.) ; 
+ hand-evil, gout in the hands; hand-fight, a 
fight at close quarters, or hand to Iiand ; hand-fish, 
a pediculate fish, having the pectoral fin aiticu- 
lated ; hand-flower, the flower of the hand-pl&nt 
(q.v.) or hand-flower-tree ; f hand-friend, (?) a 
friend at hand, or who will ‘ stand by ’ one in case 
of need ; hand-gear, the stai ting-gear of an engine ; 
hand-hole, a hole giving passage for littlemorethan 
the hand; hand-in (Tennis'), the person who is 
serving the ball ; f hand in and hand out, the 
name of a game with a ball in 15 th c. ; hand-laai- 
guage, the art of conversing by signs made with the 
hands j +hand-laying (hond leggynge), imposition 
of hands, ordination ; hand-lead {PPautl), a small 
lead used in taking soundings less than 20 fatlioms; 
hand-light (Gardening), a bell-glass (= Hand- 
glass 2) ; f hand-loose a., free from rcstiaiiit ; 
't* hand-maker, one who makes gain fraudu- 
lently (cf, 45 a) ; so t hand-making ; hand-mast 
(see quols.) ; also altrib. as hand-mast piece, spar ; 
i' hand-mnflf, a boxing-glove; hand-mule (see 
quot. 1892); also attrib. as hand-nmle spinner', 
hand orchis, a name for Orchis maculata, from 
the finger-like lobes of the tubers ; hand-out 
(Tennis), the person to whom the ball is served; 
hand-pin (Gunnery), see quot. ; hand-plant, a 
Mexican tree (Cheirostemon platanoides, N. O. 
Sterculiacem), having large flowers with bright red 
stamens, which are united at the base and then 
spread in five finger- like bundles ; f hand-point, 
a children’s game, the same as span-counter ; hand- 
post, a guide-post at the parting of roads, a 
Finger-post; hand-promise, a solemn form of 
betrothal among the Irish peasantry; hand-quill, 
one of the large pinion feathers of a bird ; f hand- 
reaching [cf. Ger. handreichuHg), used by Cover- 
dale for ministration or contribirtion ; hand-screw 
(see quot. 1850); zXzo attrib. aslianfscrcw-tnaker', 
*!• hand-shaft (see quot.) ; f hand-sleeve, a sleeve 
reaching to the wrist; hand-spring, a summer- 
sault in which the body is supported by the hands 
while the feet are in the air ; f hand-s tripe = 
Hand-stroke; + hand-stuff, app. some sort of 
refuse ; hand-swipe, a shadoof worked by hand 
for raising water ; '[■hand- table, a writing tablet ; 
hand-taut a.i=hand-tight •, hand-tennia, tennis 
in which the ball is struck with the hand, not with 
a lacket; hand-tight a,, as tight as it can be 
drawn or fixed by the hand; f hand-timber, 
Smallwood; ’h.assA.-tvQQ hand-plant] hand-wave 
V., to smooth the siuface of (a measure of corn) 
with the hand, instead of using a strike ; + hand- 
whip, a riding-whip ; fhand-wolf, a wolf brought 
up by hand. 

1649 H. Watson Valentine Orson xlU. 39 All this *hand- 
adventuie now knitting up in this manner. 1680 Daloarno 
Didascolocophns viii. 73, I have at last fixt upon a Finger 
or *Hand-alphabet according to my mind. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. 283/1 We shall give his hand-alphabet, 1847- 
78 Halliweix, *Hand~cannon, a musket. 1874 Bouteu, 


Arms i5- Arm. Notes 293 The hand-cannon soon gave pl.ice 
to the hand-gun. 1850 l,\b.u.ynd Visit U. S. 11 . 14, 1 left 
the ’’hand-cai and entexed a railway-train, which earned me 
in one hour into the town. 2894 H’estm. Gac. 3 Sept. 5/t 
A relief train carrying hand-cars eventually rescued them 
from, their perilous position. 1622 Mabise tr. Aleman's 
Gnzmaii dlAlf. I. 37 It seemed to mee a Silln dc manos, or 
easie '*hand-Cbalre. 1857 Dunguson Hied. Lc.v. 447 * Hand- 
drop, IVrisi-drop. A popular term for the paralysis of 
the hand, induced by the action of lead. 1562 1 'uenlu 
Baths 6 h, It is good . . for the ""handeuell and fote etieli. 
1586 J. Hooker GzVn/fA /?v/. in Holinshed H. 16S71 Where- 
vpon they fell at *hand-fight. 1849 Gsotn Greece ii. lx. 
(1S62) V. 286 A strenuous hand-fight then commenced. 1847 
Carpenter Zool. § 564 The Cheironectes, or *IIand-lish, 
bears a strong resemblance to the comiuou Angler in its 
stiucture and habits; but its fins are still rnoic capable 
of motion, enabling it to walk along the ground almost 
in the manner of ciuadrupeds. 1822 C. Wells Stories after 
Nature (i8gi) 17 There is one thing greater than revenge, 
and *hand-frlend to our cause — it is mercy. 1842 G. Fran- 
cis Diet. Arts, etc. *Haud-£ear. 1846 Worcester, Hand- 
Gear, an arrangement of levers and other contrivances for 
opening and shutting the valves of a steam-engine. 1875 
I Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports iii. i. v. § 4. 6go If the ’'hand- 
in makes one, the game is called vantage. 1477 Act 17 
Ediy. IV, c 3 Diversez novelx ymaginez Jeue/ appelez 
Cloishe Kayler half Kewle *Hondyn & Hondoute & (Jueke- 
borde. 1340 Order Hen. VIII in Rymer Foedcrii (1710) 
XIV. 707 Keper asweli of the Playes of Hande oule and al 
Keyles. ifiSo Dalgarno Didascolocophns viii. 73 Neither 
.. is it so proper a medium of interpretation between persoms 
present face to face, as a '^Hand-language. 1387 Tuevisa 
Hiedeii (Rolls) V. 243 Uiiwis *hond leggynge is chalenged 
of pe [Pope Leo]. 1745 P. Thomas yml. Anson’s Voy. 
314 Sometimes we should have seven Fathom on one Side 
of the Ship, and no Ground with the *Hand Lead on the 
other. 1828 J. M. Spearman Bril. Gunner (ed. 2I 384 The 
hand-lead-line, which is generally 20 fiithoms in length, is 
marked at every 2 or 3 fathoms, i860 Delamer Kiieh. 
Gard. (1861) 78 A *handlight or bell-glass. 1882 Gardtn 
4 Feb. 72/1 Cuttings, .loot readily under a small handhght. 
1596 Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 304 The peple 
lyke a cumpanie of Wylde beistes, ’'hand louse. 1549 
Latimer yrd Serin, bef Edsv. F/(Arb.) 97 A *hande maker 
in hys office, to make his sonne a great man. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Jude 23 ''Handmaking of gayne.s, 
whiche thinge dooeth moste principally defile the doc- 
trine of Christe. 1830 Marryat King's Own III. i. ir 
W e can carry away a top-mast, and make a new one out of 
the ’’hand-mast, at sea. 1875 Laslett Timber 232 Hand- 
mast. .is a technical term applied.. to a round spar, holding 
at the least 24, and not exceeding 72, inches in circumfer- 
ence. 1867 SMxrn Sailor's IVord-bk., *Handmast-spar, a 
round nia.st; those fiom Riga are.. over 70 feet long by 20 
inches diameter. 1814 Sporting Mag. 93 In the on-set the 
combatants wore *bana-muffs. 1834 Ht. Martineau Moral 
It. S9 '“Hand-mules are worked in pairs. 1892 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hand-vtules, spin n ing-raachinery, driven 
by steam power and manual labour combined, used in pro- 
ducing yarn. 1875 ‘ S roNEHENGE ’ Brit. Sports in. i. v. § 4. 
6go If the player who fails to return the ball is the server or 
hand-in, he becomes ’’hand-out. 1881 Greener Gun 262 
Another pin will then be seen in the rear end of the trigger- 
plate, remove this pin (occasionally this ‘ *hand-pin ’ is 
placed in the reverse way). _ 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 
36 The '“Hand plant of Me.xico. 1659 Torriano, Al-paliua, 
the play our chlldien call, At span-counter, or at “Hand- 
point. 1791 J. Hampson Mem. IVesley III. 101 A clergy, 
man is like a “hand-post ; if he shew the way, it is not 
necessary he should walk in it himself. 1830-3 Carle ion 
Traits 4 St., Going to Maynootk (Cent.), Few would rely 
on the word or oath of any man who had been known to 
break a “hand-promise. 153S Coverdale Actsyi. i Their 
wyddowes were not loked vpon in the daylie “handreach- 
Inge. 1763 Crokcr Diet. Arts < 5 - Sc., ^Hand-Scretv, an 
instrument more usually called a jack. 1819 P. O. Land. 
Direct. 63 Smith and Hand screw-maker, f 1830 Rndiiu. 
Navig. (Weale) 123 Haiui-screws or jacks. This engine is 
used to cant beams or other weighty timbers ; it consists of 
a box of elm containing cogged, iron wheels of increasing 
powers. The outer one, which moves the rest, is pul in 
motion by a winch. 1398 Florio, Sommessa, the length 
of a span or hand-breadth, a “hand sluift so called of uiir 
diapers. 1583 Hicins tr. Junius' Nomcnclalor iTifi 
yi/««i<xi..the “handsleeue: the sleeue of a garment. 1686 
Loud. Gaz. No, 2192/4 A Purple Wastcoat, with n.irrow 
Gold Lace on the Hand sleeves. 1875 W. Cari.eton Farm 
Legends 88 He al’ays could. . Make somersets on the 
mow, '“Hand-springs, cart-wheels, an’ such. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 19 Dec. 437/3 Children . . throwing handsprings and 
standing on their heads. _iS5S W. Watreman P'ardlc 
Facions ii. vi. 152 To figlite it oute at “hand stripes. 1690 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2597/4 If any Brown Paper-maker will 
Buy either Rags, Ropes or “Hand-stuff of the '4iid Com- 
pany, they may be supplied at the Companies Warehouse. 
1799 Naval C/iron. II. 314 Dealei'S in. .what is called hand 
stuff and old stores. 1862 Kawlinson Hw. Man, I, 271 
The use of the “Hand swipe . . is mentioned by Herodotus 
and even represented upon the sculptures, c 1440 Promp, 
Pant. 225/2 “Hand tablys . . pugillaris. c i860 H. Stuart 
Seaman's Catech, 33 Heave "■ hand taut. 1823 Hone Every- 
day Bk. 865 * Hand-tennis still continues to_ be played . . it 
i.s now called fives. 1794 R iggiugli Seamanship 1 . 167 *H and- 
tight. A moderate degree of tension on a rope, as to m.ake 
it straight. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
§ 443. 194 This tongue should fit the groove somewhat 
tightly indeed in the manner called by joiners ‘ hand tight' 
meaning so tight that it cannot readily be pulled out with 
the hand. 166^ Hnshandtn. Practice (N.), Fell “hand- 
limber from the full to the change. 1837 Penny Cycl. VII. 
28/1 Called the * “hand-tree’, in consequence of lt.s .stamens 
being so arranged as to present an appearance somewhat 
similar to that of a human hand. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 104 The millers 'will say that they had as leave 
haiie come stricken, as soe “handwaved, and left holJowe in 
the midst. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scotl. II. 533 (Jam.) 
Measured by hand-waving, i.e. they are stroked by the 
hand about four inches above the top of the firlot, _ 1683 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1833/^ One short “Hand-Whip, with a 
Silver twist about the Handle. <1x6x1 Beaum. & Bl. Maids 


Trag._ IV. i, d'hough I am tame. .1 may leap, Like a “hand- 
wolf, into my natural wildness, And do an outrage. 
tHandj sb.i, var, Andl Obs., breath. 

1340 Hami’OLE Pr. Consc. 775 Ills nese oft dioppes, his 
hand stynkes. 

Hand (hsend), v. [f. IlANDji.'] 

1 . trims. To touch or grasp with the hand, lay 
hands on, lay hold of ; to tt ork or manage with tlie 
hand, manipulate, handle; also fig. to "deal with, 
treat of. Obs. exc. in technical use : see quots. 

1610 Shaks. Temp, i. i, 23 If you can command these 
Elements to silence, .wee will not hand a rope more. i6ir 
— IVint. T. II. iii. 63 Let him that makes but trilles of his 
eyes First hand me. Hid. iv. iv. 359 When I was yong, 
And handed loue, as you do. a 1721 Prior Lady's LoaUng- 
glass 29, I hand my oar. 1786 J. Wedgwood in Phil. 
Trans. LXXVI. 397 What wc call Imnding or slapping the 
clay, an opeiation by which its different parts are inter- 
mixed. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 414/1 Brought up 
..to full perfection by ‘handing’, i.e. brisk rubbing with 
the palm of the hand. 

2 . N'aut. To take in, furl (a sail). 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 5 The Sailei-s . . handing in 
their sailes, and standing on the Deckes .. in their wet 
clothes. <11642 Sir W. liloNSON Naval Traits lii. (170 }) 
364/1 With I'en Sailors to hand the Sails. 1720 Dn Foe 
Capt, Singleton .\iv. (1S40) 239 We weie glad to hand all 
our sails. 1790 Beaison Nav. ij- Hlil. Mem. I. 192 The 
mizen top-sail was handed to prevent the mast and rigging 
from falling .about their ears. 1881 Daily Tel. aS Jan., 

‘ They must be handing the maintopsail ’, I thought. 

3 . To lead or conduct by the hand ; to assist with 
the hand in mounting- a step, aligliting, etc. 

a 1631 Donne (J.), Angels did band her up, who next God 
dwell. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 120 The Sultan 
and Shawbander handed him out of his Bardge. 1697 
Damtier Voy. I. 15 Our tallest men stood in the deepest 
place, and handed the sick, weak, and shuit men. 1764 
Foori; Mayor of G. 1. Wks. 1799 Enter Mis. Sneak, 

handed by the Major. 1821 Cl.vre Vill. Minstr. I. 34 Pie 
hands her o’er the stile. 1S62 Tkollope Orley F. xiii. He 
handed her into the carriage. 

4 . To delivei or pass with the hand or hands. 
(Also with adveibs, as about, in, over.) 

1650 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. v. vi. (1658) 298 Judas . . 
was so near, that our Saviour could hand the .sop unto him. 
1692 Royal Proclam. 13 Sept, in Lond. Gaz, No. 2S02/1 
Persons who . . shall . . hand or bring any such Libel to the 
Press. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 58 P 3 There were several 
Satyrs and Panegyricks handed about. 1726 G. Rodert.s 
Four Years Voy, 329, I would hand the Hat and his Arms, 
to him. 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 173 You may as 
well hand ine over the money. 1S37 DickiiNs EJikw. iv, 
Come, h.and in the eatables. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 
I. 201 Hilary h.inded the paper to Sir Sampson, 

b. iransf. and ftg. To deliver, pass, ttansfer, 
transmit. Now only with adverbs, as to hand 
down, i. e. to a later generation or age ; to hand on, 
i. e. to the next in a series or succession ; to hand 
over, i.e. to another’s possession, keeping, etc. 

1642 Sir T. Browne Rctig. Med. i. § .fg In a vacuity. . 
there wants a body or Medium to hand and liansporl the 
visible rays of the object unto the sense, 1639 D. Plli. 
Impr. Sea 401, I would hand this word unto the Met- 
chants of our Land also. 1692 E. Walki u Epictetus' Mor., 
In praise of Epictetus, Every word .. Your heaiers have 
receiv’d as from an Oracle, And h.inded down to us. 
1698 Fryer Ace. R. India 4 P. 176 A Story handed 
by Tradition. 1863 KiNCbLUY Hcreav. ix, The father li.mded 
on the work, 187J Jowi.rTY'/ofo (ed. 2) V. 5 His function 
of chief speaker is handed over to the Pythagorean philo- 
sopher. 

6 . To join the hands of. rare. 

1643-1881 [see Handed 3]. 

■j* 6. tnir. To go hand in hand, concur. Obs. 

1624 Massinger Renegado iv. i. Let but my power and 
means hand with my will. 

Hand and glove, (also with - -), fn-d. or 
adj.phr. Also (later) Hand in glove. In con- 
btaiit close relations ; on very intimate terms. 

1680 R. Mansel Narr. Popish Plot 103 Mrs. Cellier, to 
whom Mr. Willoughby was such a Gioiiey, that they were 
Jimid and glove. 17S0 Cow ter Table T. T73 As if the world 
and they were hanil and glove. 1867 Troli.ow; Chrott. Bar- 
set 1 . .x.Yiv. 206 He’s not hand-and-glove with I.ord Derby. 

p. 1799-1S00 Bukoo.n Pursuits Lit. 1 . 47 (L) Our author 
is here hand in glove with Providence. 1887 Bcsant & Rice 
Chapl. of Fleet i.iv, The Doctor is. .hand-in-glove with the 
bishop. 1889 County xxii, Priestman and the new Lady 
Sandilands are already hand in glove. 

Ha'nd-ax, -axe. An ax to be wielded by one 
hand; anciently a battle-ax. 

IZ97 R. Glouc. (1724) 26 He ne dradde no^t ^ that 
handaxe, as it was y sene, c 1300 llavelok 2554 Hand-ax, 
..gisann, orspere. 1375 Barbour A’/'Wft’xa. 37 The hitid a.x 
schaft ruschit in twa. 1498 Si. Giles' Charters (18^9) Pief. 
41 Ane hand-ax or sword. i886 J. H. Kennedy in A. E. 
Lee Hist. Columbus (1892) II. 373 The other, .with only a 
handax ami jackplane made a drum cylinder. 

Hand-ball. 

1 . A ball for throwing with the hand. 

<11400-30 Ale.xander 1771 Se quat I send to jje, son, J i- 

selfe with to laike, A halt & and a hand-lialle, & a hertie- 
patme. 1483 Caih. Angl. 173/1 An Hand balle, pila 
viammlis. 1846 Greener Se. Gunnery 296 Throw a hand- 
ball against any moveable body, and it will displace that 
body. 

2 . A game played with such a ball in a space 
between two distant goals. 

(An annual hand.liall contest (usually on a holiday in spring) 
is an ancient institution in towns, villages, and parishes in 
tlie south of Scotland : see Ball xA* 4 b.) 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xxvii. (1887) 103 The lille 
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handball is counted to be a swift exercise. 1777 Beand 
Pop. Antiq. (1870) I 98 It was customaryin some churches 
for the Bishops and Archbishops themselves to play with 
the inferior cleigy at hand-ball . , even on Eastei-day itself 
i8or SiRUTT Sports ( 5 - Past. ii. iii. 84 The game of handball 
was indiscriminately played by both sexes. 1897 Harper's 
Mag. XCIV. 256/1 In a large open .space leseived for the 
boys to play' handball. 

3 . A hollow ball of india-iubber ptincttirecl so as 
to emit a spray of fluid when pressed in the hand. 

1888 Med. Ne 7 os LI I. 639 AVhetlier the spiay be given 
with a handball spray apparatus or with a small .steam 
vapotizer. 1896 T. C. Allduti Syst. Sled. I. 305 The hand- 
bail sprays are used at ordinaiy teinperatuies. 

IECaind-l3a<Ild. Obs. [Cf. ON. handabami a 
joining or shaking of hands.] Covenant made by 
joining hands; covenanted condition, union, or 
possession. 

<11300 Cursor M. 3915 Wit wljf and child, and al hand- 
band, Ilkan wit ojjer went in hand. Ilid. 13428 O wijf 
for-sok he hand-band. 1 1460 Toovnehy Slyst. (Surtees) 43 
God gif the to thyn handband The dew of heven and fiute 
of land. 

Hand-barrow. [Baerow i a.] A flat, 
rectangular flame of transveise bars, having shafts 
or ‘ trams ’ before and behind, by which it is carried. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 572/2 Ce[no]veciorijtin manuale, 
an handberwe. 1511 Devtaundes Joyous in Proinp. Parv, 
225/1 note, What thinge shall be hardest to hym to knowe? 
if. A hande-barowe, for of that he shall not knowe whiche 
ende shall goo before. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed 
111 . 1548/1 Caried from the gaole to the place of iudge- 
ment, some vpon handbarrowes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. 
Agric. (1681)322 Banow, is of two sorts; either a Hand- 
bairow, or a Wheel-bairow. 1854 H. Miller Sch. < 5 ' Schnt. 
xxii. C1860) 234/1 We could see.. a dead body borne foithby 
two persons on a hand-barrow. 

t b. A similar flat barrow having a wheel. Obs. 
1521 MS. Acc. Si. Joluis Hasp,, Canterb., For a hand 
barow whele vjrf. 1555 Eden Decades 333 Hand barrowes 
bothe with wheeles and without wheeles. 

c. Comb. Handbarrow beggar, a mendicant 
cripple carried from door to door on a stretcher, 
as formerly customary in Scotland. 

Ha'ildba^sket. [Basket sb.'\ A basket to be 
carried in the hand. 

1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen, fY/ fiSgd) 197 Hand baskettes 
for brede — ij ; Maundes tobere inffleshe— ij. 1583 Holly- 
band Campo di Fior 97 Buye a salate, and radishes, and 
cheries. Take the hand-basket. 1671 Crowne Juliana. 
III. Dram. Wks. 1873 I. 6g, I can see when 1 see, surely; 

I don't carry my eyes in a hand-basket. 1768-74 Tucker 
Li. Nat, (1852) I. 281 He prepares the materials at home, 
and brings them all together in a hand-basket. 

atirib. .*S6o Becon New Catech, Wks. 1844 II. 339 
That their wives be no dish-clouts, nor no hand-basket- 
sloys, nor no drudges, nor yet slavish people, but fellow- 
heirs with them of everlasting life. 

Ha'ndbell. A small bell rung by being swung 
in the hand, as distinguished from one lung by a 
bell-pull, bell-rope, etc. 

axvoo Charter of Leofric in Cod, Dipl, IV. 275 Nu Sa 
synd .xiii, upphangene and .xii. handbella. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 57/20 A HandbeB, tintinnabulum. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ui. 461/2 A Saint Bell, or Hand Bell. .is held in 
a mans hand, and soe rung. 1859 W. Collins After Dark 
(Tauchn.) 307 (Hoppe) He took up the hand-hell to ring 
for lights. _ 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 43 The 
abbot or bishop called the brethren together by the sound 
of a hand-bell. 

b. That carried by a town-crier or bellman. 

c 1500 Staid Emlyn in Anc. Poei. Tracts (Percy) 18 The 
handbell ofte dyd she tolle. Full great sorowe makynge. 
1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 1066 It passes 
about like an hand-bell. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. v, 
Criers rushing with hand-bells : ‘ Oyez, oyez, All men to 
their Districts to be enrolled!’ 1880 A. McKay Htsi. 
Kilmarnock (ed 4) 130 A hand-hell was rung thiough the 
streets when a person departed this life. 

c. Spec. A bell specially constructed with a 
leathern handle, and the clapper made and at- 
tached in a particular way, for handbell-ringing. 

d. atirib. and Comb., as handbell-shaped adj. ; 
also handbell-ringer, one who performs musically 
on handbells ; handbell-ringing, a musical per- 
formance executed by a company of ringers with 
handbells tuned to different notes. 

1889 Hurst Horskam Gloss., Handbellringer, at Christ- 
mas handbell ringers go round to different towns or villages 
with their belts. 

Handbi-ll^. [Bill 4.] A light bill or 
pruning knife. 

1523 Fitzhkrb. Hush, i) 127 Take a sharpe hatchet or a 
handbyll and cut the .sette.s. 1702 Evelyn m Pefys' Diary 
VI. 254 With his handbill and pruning knife. 

Ha’ndbill 2. [Bill r 5 . 3 ] A printed notice 
or advei tisement on a single page, intended to be 
delivered or circulated by hand. Sometimes applied 
to a small bill to be posted on walls, etc. 

. *753 WorldlAci.x, 3 Who make their appearance either 
in band-bills, or in weekly or daily papers. 1793 Regal 
Rmnhhr 26 Lucifer drew up a most inflammatory hand- 
bill._ 1837 Howitt Rur, Life n. v. (1862) 152 A large hand- 
bill in the post-office window offering a reward of loof. for 
the apprehension of a delinquent. 1864 Knight Passages 
W ork, Lp'e 1 . V. 218 [He] had the indi.scretion to circulate 
a hand-bill from house to house. 

Ha'iid-blow, ha’iidy blow. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Blow sb.^ The form with handy- found a 1600, 
as also in handy-cuff, -grip, -siroke, etc., appears 


to be due to the co-existence of handwork and 
handiwork fiom i4lh c.] A blow with the hand ; 
a cuff. Usually in pi. To come to handily') blows, 
to come to blows at close qiiaileis ; so to fall to, 
be at hand (or handy -)blosvs. 

a. 1577-S7 Holinshed Chron. Ill 1138/1 The eiiimie 
boldlie appiocheth, the pike is offered, to handblowes it 
conimeth. 1587 Fleming Cmdn. Holinshed III. 1997/2 At 
length tluough. shot . . scalding watei and handblowes they 
were repelled. 1643 [Angilr] Lane. Vail Achor 26 Tlie 
Enemy came on desperately, even to hand-blowes. 

ff. 1587 H armer tr. Beza's Serni. 162 (T.) By whose means 
the matter came to handie-blows. 1632 Litiigow Trav. 
III. 114 Belaboured him soundly with handy blowes. 1639 
R. Ward Anmiadv. IVnrxtv. i. ccl, An instiumeut called 
a riaile, used .. when the Enemy is at handy blowes. 
1783 Ainsworth Lai. Diet. (Morell) 1. s. v. Blow, ff'o come 
to handy blows, Coinimis pugnare, 1870 Morris Earthly 
Pat. 1 . I. 316 Nought of handy blows 1 know. 

Ha'nd-bolt, sb. ? Obs. [Bolt sbf 6.] A 
handcuff. A.lso Jig. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers, The hand-bolt hurt us. 
1831 E.\aminer 467/1 [He] pronounces the nomination 
boroughs conservative — the hand-bolts of the Commons. 
Hence Ha’nd-bolt v. to-ans., to handcuff. 

1816 Trial Berkeley Poachers 44 Colonel Berkeley, and 
several more came up to us, and hand-bolted us. 1831 
Lincoln Herald 22 July 2/3 ‘Constable, do your duty— 
handbolt them.’ 

Handbook (hae-ndbuk). [Found in OE. in 
foim handbSc, -hok, as a rendering of L. manualis 
and Gr.-L. enchiridion. But the current wotd was 
introduced after Ger. handhuch in 1 9th c.] 

A small hook or treatise, such as may con- 
veniently be held in the hand ; a manual. 

't* a. in OE. The Manual of ecclesiastical offices 
and ritual. Obs. 

<2900 Canons of /Elfredo-x in Thorpe II. 350/15 Da 
halsan bee, saltere and pistolboc, sangboc and handboc. 
c 1050 ByrktfertEs Handboc in Anglia Vlll. 321 Enchi- 
ridion |)ajt ys manualis on lyden & handboc on englisc. 
a iroo Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker Manualis, handlin 

oS 3 e handboc. c xjfr] Enlogium Hist. (1863) III. v. l.xxxii. 

9 Librum in sinu quod ipse vocabat manuale, quod Anglice 
vocabat handbok. *563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 130/1 
A booke of his owne making in his owne toong, which 
in the English speach he (K. Alfied] called a handbooke, in 
Greeke called it Enchiridion, in Latin a manuell. 

b. A compendious book or treatise for guidance 
in any art, occupation, or study ; spec, a book con- 
taining concise information for the tourist. 

1814 {title) A Handbook foi modelling wax floweis. 1833 
Nicolas Chronol. Hist. Pief. 19 What the Get mans would 
term, and which, if our language admitted of the expies- 
sion, would have been the fittest title for it, ‘ The Hand- 
book of History ’. 1836 {title) A Hand-Book for Travelleis 

on the Continent [Murray’s]. 1838 H. Rogers Introd. 
Lect. Eng, Gram. <5- Comp, 70 Such tasteless innovations 
as ‘ Moinmg-land’ (Morgen-land) for the East, and ‘ hand- 
book' (piaud-bucJi) for /manual’. 1843 Fraser's Stag, 
XXVII. 649 The compiler of this_ Handbook [Murray’s 
Handbook to N. Italy]_(we are obliged to use his coined 
word by way of distinction) does not give the prices. 1863 
Reader ai Feb. 190 If by handbook he intends anything of 
a guide, he has failed in his object. 

t Ha’nd-borow, Obs, [See Borrow j^.] lit, 

‘ hand- pledge ’ or secuiity; according to Spelman, 
Cowell, and their copiers, a name for one (or each) 
of the nine sureties associated with the Head- 
BOEOW in a frank-pledge. 

(It does not appear where the i6th c. antiquaries got the 
word, no trace of which has been found in OE. or ME.) 

1626 Spelman Gloss., Handborowe, in Decuriis seu Fri- 
hoigis ynus e nouenis est, decimo, quern Headboruw vocant, 
suppositus. 1672 Manley Cowell's Interpr., Hand-borow, 
A Surety, a manual Pledge, that is, an inferior Undei taker; 
for Head-borow is a superior or Chief Instrument, Spelm, 
1848 Wharton Lazo^ Lex. s.v. Head-borough, The head 
boroughs weie the chief of the ten pledges, the other nine 
being denominated kand-borozus, or inferior pledges. 

Ha'ndbow. [Bow j^.I] An ordinary bow 
in which the string is drawn and released by 
hand, as distinguished from a Ceoss-bow. 

*535 Coverdale i Macc. vi. 51 He made all maner oidi- 
naunce; handbowes, fyrie dartes, rackettes. 1549 Cotnpl. 
Scot, vi. 42 Mak reddy jour corsbollis, hand bollis, fyir 
speyris. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa ii. 160 Neither had 
they any other weapons but hand-bowes (for crosse-bowes 
weie not then used). 

Ha'ndbreadth. Also 6 handbreth, -breath, 
8— hand’s breadth, handsbreadth. A unit of 
lineal measure in many countries and periods, 
founded on the width of the adult human hand, 
a Palm; formerly estimated as one-fonrth of a 
foot, but now as four inches. 

*535 Coverdale i Kings vii. 26 The thicknesse was an 
handbreth. 1559 W. CuNNiNGHAM_C<?w*ig»'. Glasse fs A 
Hande breadth. Conteyninge in it 4 Fingeis. A Fote. 
Conteyninge in it 4 Hande breadth. 1633 H. Cogan Ir. 
Pinto's Trav. Ixvl. 267 Within nine hand-biedths of the 
VVater. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horaiius xlv. 
The good sword stood a hand-hreadth out Behind the 
Tuscan’s head. 1875 Whyte Melville Riding Recollect. 
iv. (1879) 65 A handsbieadth behind the girths. 

Hai'lld.brede. Obs. exc. north, dial. Also 4 
handibre(e)de, erron, 6 hand-brode, 8 -broad, 
8-9 dial, -breed. [Brede =prec. 

c 1000 jEh'RIC Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 15B/11 P alums, span 
Zii^^handbred. 1388 Wyclif Ezek. xl. 43 The brenkis of 
tho hoordis ben of oon handibreede [138s of 00 palme]. 


?zn4oo Slorte Arih. 2229 Hiirttes his herne-pane an 
haunde-biede large, c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. in. 361 Vp 
to goon Ouer the bed loo hondbiede is his kynde. 1551 
Turner Herbal r. Q v b, I'woo handbredes from that place. 
1577 B. Googe Hereshach’s Hush. 11.(1586)55 A handbrode 
in height. 1726 Nat. Ilist. IrcL 8g The thickness of two 
haiidbroads or there-abouts. 1792 Burns Willie's Wife iii, 
Ae limpin leg a hand-bieed slioiler. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hand-breed. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Handbraed. 

Hand-broa’d, adj. Of the width of a hand. 
1612-15 Bp. Hall ContempL, O. T. xvin. viii, A hand- 
bioad cloud. <11711 VKn Hynms Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 
I. 10 The hand-bioad Cloud shall the expanse bedew. 1865 
Kingsley Herezv. iii, Ill-lighted by a hand-bioad window. 

Ha’nd-ca:nter. [Canter sb.'t'] A gentle, 
easy canter. Cf. PIand-gallop. 

1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 73 The Whigs 
. . have piobably made up their minds to carry their Bill 
thiough in a hand canter. 1893 EarlDunmore Pamirs I. 
284 We had seven miles to ride to the city, which we did at 
a hand canter. 

Ha’nd-Cart. A small cait pushed or drawn 
with the hands. 

t&xa Hull IviProv. Act 56 Any..diay, hand-cait, wheel- 
barrow. 1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1 . 44 A man 
who was selling cabbage in the street stopped his hand-cait. 

Ha’ndclap. [Clap A clap of the 

hands; the brief space of time which this takes, 
an instant. 

1822 Hogg Perils of Stan III. 205 (Jam.) It is God speed, 
or spulyie wi’ thee in three handclaps. 1864 Burton 
Caerngorm Stountains 77 In a hand-clap, in it swept .. 
dashing everything before it. 

t Ha'udcloth. Obs. [See Cloth sh. x.] A 
towel, a napkin; a duster. 

c 1000 jElfric Hmn. I. 426 Ic geseo Codes engel stand- 
ende aetforan )>u mid band-clajje, and wipajr hiae swatisan 
limu. <11200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Hire handclo 3 es and 
hire hord cloSes ben makede wite. <11475 Voc. in Wi.- 
Wulckei 773/10 Hoc manitergiuin, a hand-clothe. [1839 
H. Rogers Ess. 11 . iii. 143 We cannot now speak, as did 
our Saxon ancestoi s . . of hand-clath (hand-cloth) for towel.] 

Ha’ndclout. dial. [See Clout J15.I4.] =piec. 
1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Handclout . .a towel. 

tHa'ndcraft. Ohs. Manual skill, power, or 
work; = Handicraft i, 

a 975 Edgar's Canons § ii in Thorpe Laws 11 . 246 (Bosw.) 
We Iserah J>tet pieosta ^hwilc to-eacan lare leorni;5e hand- 
erseft georne. c 1000 Mh-emc Horn. I. 392 Mid his hand- 
ertefte he teolede his and his geferena forh-daeda. c 1100 
Rule St. Benedict Ivii. (Durh. Chapt. MS. B. iv. 24) To be 
ceapienne senig bing heora handerseftes. _ c *205 Lay. 4899 
purh his htende craftes [c 1275 ] 7 orh_ his hendi craftesj. 
<11400 Lanfranc's Cirurg, 18 So ]> 3 it it be don with hand 
craft [TIA?. B, hande crafte], 1483 Cath, Angl. 173/1 An 
Hand crafte, ntechania. 1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk, 
Wks. 1062/1 Meniie of handcraft. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. 8 Diueis inuencions of handekraftes 
and sciences. i599_Marston Sco, Villanie 166 Euery brok- 
ing hand-crafts artizan. 1849-53 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 
X. 358 Our Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths’ hand-craft. 

tHa'ndcraftman. Obs. Also handorafty 
man. [f. prec. ; in (3 implying a derivative adj. 
handcrafty.'] = Handicraftsman. 

1463-4 Rolls of Parlt. V. 506/2 Artificers, handcrafty men 
and women.. have been gretely empoveryshed. 1483 Act 
1 Rich, in, c. 9 § 1 Beyng an Artificer or handcrafty man. 
1520 Carton's Chron. Eng, vii. 159/1 The same evenynge 
the handcrafty men of the towne aiose. <11529 Skelton 
Vo.v Populi 194, I meane the handecrafteraaii. 1564-78 
Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888)6 Ause I haue many of 
my siiename heie. .yea, honast handcraftie men. 

Ha’iidcraftsman. Obs. [lit. handcraft's 
man.'] =piec. 

1530-1 Act z^Hen, VIII, c. 13 Preamb., Supposyng that 
Stiaungeis usyng hakyng, biuyng, suigerye 01 wrytyng, 
shulde be hand ciaftesmen . . suche handcraftesmen as were 
eiitended by any the sayde Estatutes, 

Handcuff (hte’udikyf), sb. Also dial, handy- 
cuff. [f. Hand sb. + Cuff sbf 3 in same sense (of 
which a single instance is known of 1663). 

The first examples of the sb. Imply that it arose in the 
noith. For connexion with OE. handcops, theie is no his- 
torical evidence.] 

A manacle, or shackle for the hand, consisting 
of a divided metal ring which is locked round the 
wiist. Handcuffs are used in pairs, connected by 
a short chain or jointed bar, so as to fasten the 
hands of a prisoner together or sectue him to the 
hand of the officer who has him in custody. 

*775 Ash, Handcuff, an iron instrument to confine the 
hand. 1808-18 Jamieson, Handcuffs, manacles. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxvii, ‘A rash promise . . is not a steel hand- 
cuff: it may be shaken off.’ 1818 'Todd, Haudenff, a 
manacle, a fetter for the wrist. [No quot.] 1828 Craven 
Dial., Handy-cuffs, handcuffs. 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. i. 
xii. The Inspector put a pair of handcuffs in his pocket. 

Ha’udcuff, z'. [f. FIand jA + Cuff 0.2, in 
same sense.] trans. To put handcuffs on ; to 
manacle, shackle the hands of. 

1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton v. (1S40) 79 Tied two and 
two by the wrist, as we handcuff prisoners. 1754 W. Hay 
Ess. Deformity 26JT.) If he cannot carry an ox, like Milo, 
he will not, like Milo, be handcuffed in the oak, by attempt- 
ing to rend it. 1837 Hv. Martineau Soc, Amer. III. 313 
To handcuff and -fetter your fellow-man. 

Hence Handcuffed (hae-ndiki!7ft),///.<j!.,Ha'nd- 
cufllng 7)bl. sh. 

1784 Cowper Tiroc, 819 Bedlam’s closeted and handcuffed 
charge. 1859 Jephson Brittany iii, 35, I should like to 
have the handcuffing of you. 



HANDED. 


HANDFUL. 


Handed (hiE’iided), a. [f. Hand + -ed,] 

1. Having hands ; esp. of some specified kind. 

1552 Huloct, Handed longe, 01 longe handes hauynge. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 816 It hath the body 
of a Fo.':, handed and footed like a Monkie. 1674 N. 
FAiRrax Biilk d* Selv. To Rdr., We and others of the 
Handed Philosophers. 1791 ]£. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. iii. 
1781 Nor handed moles, nor beaked wouns letuin. 

b. Very frequently in parasynthetic compounds, 
as empty-, hard-, open-, iwo-, fotir-handed. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 2257 Ye both well handyd. 1611 
Bibll Lev. xxi. 19 A man that is broken footed, or broken 
handed. 1632 Lithgow 7 'rav. nr. 88 [They] doe not use 
to come empty handed. 1894 Lo. Wolsclcy Marlbotongh 
II. xlix. 40 A peculiarly indulgent or open-handed mastei. 

2. = Palmate. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Handed Fucus. .common name 
for the Fucus palj/iaUts. 

3. Joined hand in hand. 

1643 Milton Divorce Pref. (1851) 15 If any two be but 
once handed in the Church. 1667 — P. L. iv. 739 Into 
thir inmost bower Handed they went, i^i D. C. Murray 
yoseph's Coni III. xxxiv. 234 They sat handed, looking at 
each other now and then, but quite wordless. 

Hander^ (hae-ndai). [f. Hand v. + -Eith] 
One who hands, delivers, or passes. Also with 
adverbs, doivn, in, out, etc. 

1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1288/4 The Hander of it to the Press. 
1680 Dryden Religio Laid 361 Grant they were The handers 
down. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 123 An 
excellent hander of muffins and cake. 1850 L. ViMm Autobiog. 
xix. 303 The hander down of his likeness to posterity. 

Ha'uder 2 . [f. Hand sb. + -eb 1 i.] 

1. A blow on the hand. 

1868 J. Greenwood Purgat. Peter the Cruel v. 149 
(Farmer) You’ve got to take your handers. 1887 Times 
(weekly ed.) i July 7/4 The matron gave her six ‘handers ’ 
with a cane. 

2. -hander in comb., a. as Baok-handeb, a back- 
handed blow ; b. as left-hander, a left-handed man. 

i88z Daily Tel. 12 June, The next comer, Scotton, theleft 
hander, .played out time. 

Handewark, -werk, sbs . : see Handiwobk. 
t Ha'ndfast, ^b. Obs. [app. f. Hand sb. + Fast 
a. : an unusual formation for a sb. Senses 3 , 4 , 
go with PIandeast z>,] 

I. 1, Firm hold or grip with the hands. 

IS4S Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 11. v. (1634) 118 That part 
of the which she hath handfast._ 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Castanheda's Conq, E. Ind. xxxiii. 81 a, He couldnot escape, 
forsomuch as our men caught handefast of him. 1622 R. 
Hawkins Voy, S, Sea (1847) 103 Such were the blowes he 
gave them with his pinnions, as both left their hand-fast, 
being beaten blacke and blewe. 

*S77 Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad, (1615) 30 By 
faith to lay .sure handfast on Gods eternal mercy and Grace. 
164s Pagitt Heresiogr. (1662) $5 You seem to have good 
handfast of your opinion, a 1656 Hai.es Gold. Rem. (r688) 
61 If we search it,_ we shall find some Hand-fast, some Cir- 
cumstance that will make it easie to be born, 
b. In handfast, in hold, held fast. 

1611 Shaks. IViiit. T. IV, iii. 795 If that Shepheard be not 
in hand-fast, let him flye. 

2. A handle by which anything is grasped : e. g. 
of a flail, local. 

1893 B.vring-Gould Cheap Jack Z. 1 . 180 Zita took both 
flails.. there was a deep biuise in the ‘handfast’ of one. 
Ibid. The leather thongs that attached the flapper to the 
handfast were twisted. 

II. 3. The joining ofhands in makinga bargain. 
1626 Middleton Anything for Qt. Life v. ii, A firm cove- 
nant, signed and sealed by oath and handfast. 

4. A contract or covenant ; spec, a betrothal or 
marriage contract. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb, i. v. 78 The Remembrancer of her, to 
hold The hand-fast to her Lord, a 1616 Beaum. & Fi.. Wit 
at Scv. Weapons v. i, Here in Heaven's eye, and all Love’s 
sacred powers., I knit this holy hand fast, and with this 
hand, The heart that owes this hand, ever binding . . Both 
heait and hand in love, faith, loyalty. 1872 E.W. Robert- 
son Hist. Ess. 175 In its original acceptation the word 
handfast simply meant a contract of any sort, though it 
seems to have been gradually applied almost exclusivdy to 
a maniage contract. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic 1 . 119 
Then they assembled together . . and made a covenant and 
handfast of fealty with him. 

5. Comb., as handfast-makcr. 

x6io Holland Camden's Brit. i. 388 (D.) Britona, hand- 
fast-maker shee. All clad in Laurel! green. 

Ha'ndfast, a, [In senses i, 2 , orig. pa. pple, 
of Handeast V.] 

+ 1. Contracted by the joining ofhands ; espoused. 
Also ‘ Betrothed by joining ofhands in order to cohabita- 
tion, before the celebration of maniage’ (Jamieson). 

c 1200, etc. [see Handfast w. i]. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
X. xxxvii, Anone he made them hand fast and wedded 
them. 1484 in Ch. /I (Surtees) 162 note, ‘I take 

the Margaret to my haiidfest wif.’ 1532 More Confut, 
Tindale Wks. 728/1 Vpon the day when they should liaue 
been made handefaste and ensured together, c 1365 Linde- 
SAY (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. 26 (Jam.) This I.sobel w.as hut 
hand-fast with him, and deceased before the niairiage. 1610 
Holland Camden's Brit. l. 384 Tame and Isis meeting 
in one streame become hand-fast (as it were) and joyned in 
Wedlocke. 

fig. 1546 Balf. Eng, Votaries i. 63 b (T.) A vyrgine made 
handfast to Christ. 

+ 2. Bound ; having the hands fast j manacled. 
c 1400 Gamelyn 437 pou .shalt stond up by the post as Jxm 
were bond fast. 1611 Cotgr., EmmauoU, manacled, hand- 
fast. 1632 Lithgow 7'rav. x. 463 At last being loosed from 
these Pinnacles of paine, I was hand-fast set on the floore. 
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3. Having a fitm grip of the hand; tight-fisted, 
close-fisted, lit. and fg. 

1603 Knolles lint. Turks (1638) 227 Being also miicli 
moie handfast than were his honourable pi edecessors. 1606 
Breton Praise Vert. Ladies Wks. (Giosart) 57 (D.) .Some 
will say women are covetous: are not men as handfast? 
184s Carlyle Crormvell (1871) I. 13 Ludlow, a common 
handfast, honest, dull and indeed paith' wooden man. 1887 
Kentish Gloss, s. v., ‘Old George is middlin’ handfast to- 
day ’ (said of a good catch at ciieket). 

Handfast (brn'iidfast), -v. Ohs. exc. Hist. Also 
3-6 -fest(e. Pa. pple. -ed ; in eailier rise hand- 
fast. [In sense i, early ME. a. ON. hand-fesla to 
strike a baigain by joining hands, to pledge, be- 
troth, f. hand- hand- + festa to fasten, make fast, 
settle, pledge, bind in wedlock, betiolh. The other 
senses appear to be independent formations from 
hand and fast : cf. Handfast sh. i.] 

I. 1. trans. To make a con ti act of marriage 
between (parties) by joining of hands ; to betroth 
(two persons, or one person to another). 

c 1200 Ormin 2389, 5 ho wass hanndfesst an god mann patt 
Josasp wass jehatenn. c 1375 Sl. Leg. Saints, Cecile 
16 Scho. . Ves handfast vith a 3ungmane, pat in maryag vald 
hire haf tan. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. i. B ij b, A right fayr 
mayde . . which was assured & handfast vnto a noble yong 
gentllman of cartage. 1483 Cit?//. Angl. 173/iToHandefeste, 
fedare, subarrare. 1541 C,a\\c.KaK\.x: Chr. State of Matrirn, 
(1543) 43 b (Bland), Every man lykewyse must esteme the 
parson to whom he is handfasted none othenvyse than for 
his owne spouse, though as yet it be not done in the Church 
ner in the Streate. 1565-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 242 
Lancelott Eyttes, the said Janett grandfather, dydh.andfast 
them. _ 1624 Hevwood Gunaik. vii. 337 The Auspices or 
Auguries were Southsayers and such as used to handfast or 
contract marri.ages. 1808-25 Jamieson, To handfast, to 
betrothe by joining hands, in order to cohabitation, before 
the celebration of marriage. 1849 Jas. Grant KirkaLly of 
Gr. ix. 90 Maigaret, daughter of JLord Ciichton, to whom he 
had been betrothed or hand-fasted. 

fiP- *SSS L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1564) 
igr He hath . . handfasted vs hys chosen children vnto hys 
deare sonne our Christ. 1631 Celestina vii. 81 If you will 
but hand-fast your affections each to other. 1680 G. Hickes 
Spirit of Popery 7 Mr. Andrew Cant., called unto them 
to come, and be hand-fasted unto Christ by Subscribing the 
Contract. 

t b. Said of the man : To engage in a marriage 
contract. Also refl. Obs. 

14.. Eger tr Grime 1274 in Furniv. Percy Folio I. 394 
Gryme handfasted that faire lAidye. 1577-87 Holinshld 
Scot. Chron. (zSos) II. 125 Which earl by letters of pro- 
curacie..affied and handfa-sted the foresaid ladie Marg.aret 
in all solemne wise. 1611 Cotgr., Accorder vne filte, to 
handfast, affiance, betroath himselfe vnto a maiden. 1666 
Sancroft Lex Ignea 40 We list not to hand-fast ourselves 
to God Almighty. 

C. intr. (for refl^ 

1850 N. ij- Q, Tst Ser. II. John Mac-Vic Ewen. .had 
handfasted (as it was called) with a daughter of Mac Ian of 
Ardnamurenan. 

1* d. fig. To engage with an earnest ; to give 
earnest of. Obs. 

1630 Lord Fitzirayzr Introd., Handfesting the Reader with 
as good hopes, as may bee expected from a subject of this 
nature. 

II. t2. To grasp, seize with the hand ; to take 
fast hold of. Alsoy^. Obs. 

c 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 96 in Babees Bk. (1868) 84 
Learne thou to handfast honesty. 1562 Bulllyn Dial. 
Soarnes 4- Chir. 25 b, A newe labour and care will handfaste 
you. 160Z Warner Alb. Eng. x. fix. (1612) 262 linen this 
grand-Captaine of the Hosts.. Hand-fasting now the Alt.ir 
dames that prluiledge in vaine. 1652-62 Hi-.ylin Cosmogr. 
It, (1682) 156 One of the Children hand-fasted the .spear. 

1 3. To make fast the hands of, to manacle. Ohs, 
1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel, in Ilolinshed II. 134/2 He 
was taken prisoner, and handfasted, and so kept for a space, 
1611 Cotgr., Emmanoter, to manade ; to handfast, or tie 
the hands together. 

Ha'udfasted, Ppl- a. Obs. exc. Hist. [f. 

Handfast v.'] 

1. Contracted or engaged by joining of hands ; 
betrothed. Also/^; in spiritual sense. 

1533 Coverdale Veut. xxii. 27 The handfested damsell. 
*SSS L. Saunders in Coverdale^ Mart. (1564)212 We 
be handfasted vnto hyni as the spiritual spouse of so heaueiily 
an husband. 1637 Rotherfohd Lett. (18O2) I. 339, I am 
glad that ye are still handfasted with Christ. 

b. (See quots. and IIandfasting b.) 

1820 Scott Monast, xxv. She is not my wife, but she is 
handfasted with me, and that makes her as honest a woman. 
Ibid., When we aie bandfasled, as we term it, we aie man 
and wife for a year and a day, — that sp.Tcc gone by, e.tch 
may choose .another mate, or at their pleasure, may call_ the 
priest to marry them for life — and this we call handfasling. 
•[2. With hands firmly grasped, hand in hand. 
1592 R. D. Ilypnerotormuhia 12 b, Dauncing in a ring, 
with theyr arme.s spred abrode, and hanfasted, man with 
man and woman with woman, 

t Ha’ndfa-stening. Obs. = Hahdpasting. 

[c 1000 /Elfric Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 113/7 Mandaium, 
handfaistnung.] <rxs4S Coverdale Ord. Ch. Denmark Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) 1 . 480 Even at their hand-fastening, (when the 
knot of holy wedlock is fast knit) there are present the father 
and mother of the parties. 

t Ha'aidfaster. Obs. [f. as next -i- -ebI,] 
One that ‘handfasts', or makes a contract between 
parties ; the maker of a nuptial contract or union. 

1598 Grknewey 7 'acitud Ann. xr.ix. 151 That shee should 
he 41 e the w 01 ds of the Auspices, or liand-fastcrs. 1649 B tn-wuR 


Pathomyot. Pref. 17 Any Physlolcigicall Handfaster that 
c.m many tliem slioiiger logLtbei, might doe it il he ple.is'il. 

Ha'lldfastiug', vbl. sb. Obs. exc. HLd. [f. 
IlANDTAfiT z), -k -iNuh Cf. S\v. handfdstniiig 
solemn engagement.] llelrothnl. 

1330 Paesgr. iSj Vnis ftansciylcs. an assuryng or liaiid- 
fastynge of folkes to be maiycd. 1561 Daus ti, Bnlliugtr 
on .4poc. (1573) 256 In matiimonie tbcie is a contrast or 
raakyng sure, tlieie is a coupling or hnndfasting of ejthtr 
paitie, and finally manage, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut . 
Rhem. N. 7'. (1618)167 Aftei they had in then liandfasting, 
solemnly professed befoie God. .they would li\e[etc.]. 1691 
Nicholson Gloss. Northankymb. 142 Hand-festing. Con- 
tractus Malrimonuilis. i88o'i‘, A. SrALuiNGA7zc.Ali.wcuu/. 
3 The betrothal, or handfasting. 

b. Foimerly treated ns an uncanoirical, private, 
or even probationary form of marriage. See Brand 
Pop. Antiq. ( 1870 ) II. 46 , Jamieson s.v. 

1541 Coverd.vle Chr. State of hlairim. (i543)43b(Brand) 
III some places, .at the Handefasting tber is made a gieate 
feaste and superfluous Bancket, and even the same night are 
the two handfasted personnes brought and layed together, 
yea, ceitan wekes afore they go to the Chyreh. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot 1. inin^ r. (1790)91 Among the various 
customs^ now obsolete, the most curious was that of hand- 
listing, in use about a centuiy' past. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. II. 284 This was called hand-fasting, or hand in fist. 
1884 Spectator 16 Feb. 224, 2 A rude morality even attached 
to the probationary marriage, made by the joining of hands 
or ‘ hand-fasting ’. 1888 Durham Parish Bks. App_. (Sur- 
tees) 371 In vol. XXI of the Surtees Soc. publications . . 
inteiestiug instances will be found of .such kandfasting 
(as it wascnlled) in private houses or elsewhere, being pioved 
and recognised in court. 

t Ha'ndfastly, dkfo. Obs. [-ly^.J By solemn 
engagement made by joining hands ; firmly. 

. 1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1S05) II. 237 The which 
if the Scots would most holilie and handfastlie pi omise. 

t Ha’ndfastness. Ohs. [-ness.] The con- 
dition of being fast bound ; firm attachment. 

1545 Raynold Byrtk Mankynde it. vii. (1564) S3b, Great 
motions ..wheiby many times the handfastnesse of the 
Cotilidons is bioken. 

Handfist, -ing, erron. ff. Handfast, -ing. 
Handful (hccndful), sh. [OE. handfnll str. 
fem., plur. handfulla, f. hand -t- fill adj, ; cf. ON. 
handfyllr, Ger. handvoll. 

Though composed, like mouthful, of sb. and adj., the 
compound was in OE. and ME. a true sb., inflected as a 
whole ; hence its plur.al is propeily handfuls, nut hamisful] 

1. A quantity that fills the hand ; as many as 
the Jiand can grasp or contain. 

0700 Epinal Gloss. 645 Manticmn', handful beouiias 
[Corpus Gl, beowes], c 1000 Larnh. Ps. cxxv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Berende handfulla heoia. ciooa TEliric Lev. ii. 2 Nime 
hira ane handfulle smideman. a 2225 A ner. R, 234 An 
lionful jerden. 1382 Wyclit Gen. x.vvvii. 7, I wonede vs to 
bynden hondfullis in thefeelde..and joure hondfuHis stond- 
ynge al aboute to loute myn hondful. 1387-8 T. Ubic 7 'est. 
Love Prol. 112 And glene ray handfuls of the shedinge after 
their handes. C1489 C.vxton Sonnes of Aymon iii. 107 Ye 
ben not Worth an hanfull of stwwe. 1535 Em n Deuuies 
242 The negros or blacke Moores, .gaue golde by hole hand- 
fuls. 1590 Shaks. Mids, N. iv. i. 41, I had rather haue a 
handfulT or two of dried pease, 1613 PuncHAS Pilgrimage 
(1614) 794 Others fill of Gold in powder, each containing two 
handfuls. 1791 Cowi'Eit Iliad xvm. 690 In frequent haiid- 
fulls, there, they bouiKl the sheaves. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. S3 To throw in salt by handfuls. 

b. Throughlateraualjsis into sb.-f adj., the plural 
has been improperly made handsful. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eug. cl.xi. 144 The noble burgeys . . 
cast oute at hir wyndowes gold and sillier hondes ful. 1563 
Hvll eft Garden. (1593) iu8 Take three or four handes full 
of the Straw-beirie leaues. 1664 Pams i/zazjz (1870) III. i 
Of y“ flowers of Sh John’.s Wort two Handsfull, of y" 
Leaves of Plantan, of Alehoofe, of each three handfulls. 
1683 Pcuusyiv. Archives I. 64,20 haiidsfuls of Wampum. 
1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) IL 727/a Throwing in- 
cense into the fire by handsful. 1863 Bails NaL Amazort 
ix.(i864) 254 'Throwing handsfull of s.md and sticks at it. 

2. A small company or number ; a small quan- 
tity or amount. (^Usually deprcciative.') 

1525 Lo. Blkners F/vlss. ece.xcix. (R.), Ye so joiKler 
your eutinyes, they he bat a handefull of men. 1S36 Rem. 
Stdilion a a, The ignorant soulJiouts wcreliere thus taught, 
.t handful of witte to be nioeh more worth than a horsiode 
of strengthe. 1588 Shaks. L. L, A. iv. i, 149 His P.tge 
atoll ler side, that handfnll of wit. 1633 Earl Mancii. H/ 
Monde (1636) 148 'I'he longest liver hath but a handfull of 
dayes. 1748 Anson’s Voy, m. x, 414 Conquered about an 
age since by an bandful of Tartais. 1828 Planch t Desc. 
Danube 62 Passing a handful of villages. 1838 Dicklns 
Nidt. Nkk. xxili, Mrs. Crummies herself has play ed lo inerc 
liamifuls. 1876 Frlliian Norm. Com}. V. xxv. 550 They 
kept their own tongue, boriowing only a handful of words 
from the Brili.sli longue. 

f 3. A lineal measuie of four indies ; — IlAhD sb. 
20 . Obs. 

c 14S0 I.oNbi.lcH Grail 1. 6co Thorwh the scholdere it [the 
knife] Cam thure A huge handful and wcl More. 1547 
B(X)RUE introd. Krtenol. xxiv. {1870) 183 A cap of sylke. .of 
■iii, bandfoll longe. 1600 Hakluyt V<y. (rSio) II L 134, A 
tiee .. foureteene handfuls about. 1707 bLOANi: yamnii.it 
L Pref., Raised some few handfuls high. 1731-37 J- Tull 
Ilorse-hoetng Husb. (1822) 194 h. handful high. 

fb. spec, used in measuring the height of horses. 

153S det 27 Hen. VIII, c. 6 f a Two mares , . of the alti- 
tude or height of .xiii. handefulles at the least. 1541-2 Act 
33 Hen. V/II, c. 3 § 1 Every horse. , to be. .in heyglit xiJii 
fiantlfulk's, recoiiynge and accounting to eve^ handfull 
foure ynches. 1607 'L'oi-hi i.i Foitr-f. Beasts {1658) 256 In 
height it was about twenty two handfuls and three fingers. 
*676 Ibid, No. io8c/ 4 A bay Gelding t.| handful high. 
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HANDICAP. 


4. jig. As much as one can manage ; an affair or 
person with which one has one’s hands full. 

175s Johnson, Handful. . 4. As much as can be done. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like <5- Unlike i, I can assme you he was a 
handful even for me. 1891 Spectator 17 Jan., The trouble- 
some boy . . the boy that is generally described by his 
attendants as a ‘handful 

Hence Ha-ndfol to deal out by handfuls. 

1625 Bp. Hall Serm, Wks. (1837) V. 215 Not sparingly 
handfulled out to us, but dealt to us by the whole load. 
Ha'nd-ga'llop. An easy gallop, in which the 
horse is kept well in hand to prevent excess of speed. 

167s Mistaken Hush. iv. vi. in Drydeit’s Wks. (1884) 
VIII. 626 If it rides but a Trot or a hand gallop. 1771 
Smollett Humph, Cl. I. 29 May, I have . . seen a waggon 
pass .. at the hand-gallop. 1859 Lang Wand. India it 
She .. goes off at a canter, which soon becomes a hand 
gallop. 

fig-. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. Ded., He is always .. 
upon the hand-gallop. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 16. 3/2 
Sometimes an Hand-Gallop She goes in her Strains. 

Hand-glass. 

1. A magnifying-glass held in the hand to help 
the eyesight. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 153 Thiity-two 
either wore spectacles or used hand-glasses. 1837 Marryat 
Dog-fiend xxviii, He . . pulled a pair of hand-glasses out of 
his pocket, .and. .commenced reading. 

2. Hort. A portable glass shade used for pro- 
tecting or forcing a plant. 

1828 m Webster. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 40/1 A hand- 
glass.. keeps the temperature in which the plant breathes 
higher than the external air. 1831 Glenny Handbk. PL 
Card. 23 The perennials may be raised from cuttings, under 
a common hand-glass. 

3. A small mirror with a handle. 

1882 Besant Revolt of Man iv. (1883) 94 She took up a 
hand-glass, and intently examined her own face. 

4. Naut. A half- minute or quarter-minhte sand- 
glass used for measuring the time in running out 
the log-line. 

1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

Hand-grenade (htE'nd|gren^‘-d). Also 7-9 
-grenado, 7-8 -granado. 

1. An explosive missile, smaller than a homh- 
shell, thrown by hand. They have been made of 
various shapes and materials, but are now usually 
spherical and of cast-iron. 

(111661 Fuller Worthies ii. (1662) 61 If they lye board and 
board they throw hand-Granadoes with stinck-pots into the 
ship which make so noisom a smell that, [etc.]. 1684 _J. 
Peter Siege Vienna 43 A Hundred fresh Men armed with 
Hand-Granadoes. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. ix, The hoat- 
swain . . called for a band-greiiado, and threw it among 
them. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1863) 83 The result 
and relict of this author-like hand-grenado. 1839 F. A. 
Gairrmis Ariil. Man, 91 A Land service Hand grenade 
wemhs 1 lb. 13 oz., and may be thiown from 40 to 60 feet. 

2. A glass bottle containing a chemical, to be 
broken in order to extinguish fire. ] 

1893 Army ij- Navy Coop. Sac. Price List Sept. 286 Fire 
Extinguishers (Imperial Hand Grenade) . . The Harden Star 
Hand Grenades. 

Hence Hand-greua'ding vbl. sb., the throwing 
of hand-grenades. 

1882 standard 25 Aug. ■^I'j [They] lemalned on the camp 
side of the river, escalading, hand grenading, and double 
lock bridge building. 1884 Milit. Engin. I. n. 102 The 
squad will then be put through the hand grenading drill in 
slow time. Ibid. 105 The stores being arranged in the same 
order as for hand-grenading. 

Handgrip. Also -gripe, handy-, haiidi- 
grip(e. [OE. handgrije, f, grlfan to gripe, grip. 
In 1 6th c. varied with hatidy-g-nje, handy gripe, 
after handiwork : cf. also Handy rr.] 

1. Grasp, seizure with the hand. To come to hand- 
grips, to come to close combat. So to be at or in 
handgrips. 

a. BeoiuuH[Z.) 96s For hand-gripe minura. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 4002 Sal i slip And fal noght in his hand grip. 1371 
Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixii. 2 He commeth to handgripes 
agelne. 1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie iit. xLx. (Arb ) 228 
A iollie man. .Good at hand grippes, better to fight a farre. 

A 1618 Sylvester Panaretus 1258 Hee, that both Globes 
in his own hand-gripe holds. ^1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
iy, Now at actualhandgrips with Destiny herself. 1838 — 
Predk. Gt. iv. ii. (1865) I. 281 The Bridge of Cassano; 
where Eugene and Venddrae came to handgrips. 

fi. 1342 Udall Er^m. Apoph. it. 183 b, Fyghtyng In 
warre ought to bee within handye grypes. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 567 margin, Two wiestleis ., at handy-gidpes. 
173s Mem. Capt. P. Drake II. v. 188 Unless we left our 
Swords, and promised not to go to handy Grips. 1895 
Newcastle Daily Jrnl. 2 Feb., At other places, where they 
have come into handi-grips with the invadere. 

2. Grip or firm pressure of the hand in greeting. 

1884 E. Yates Recoil. (Tauchn.) II. iii. 113 With his 

warmest hand-grip. 1883 New Bk. Sports 99 The laird 
exchanges a hearty hand-grip with him. 

3. The handle by which a grip is taken. 

i88t N, Y. Semi-weekly Tribune 16 Aug, (Cent.), The 
handle or handgrip [of a swoidj. 

t Handgripiug. Obs. AlsoKandi-. [LHand 
-1-Gbiping vbl. r6.] spree, i, 2, 

_ 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. HisL (1619) 284 When they 
ioyned together, and came to handigriping. 1700 Congreve 
Way of World IV. xii. The heart-heavings and the hand- 
gripings. _ 

t Ha'ndgritll. O.E. Law. [See Gkith.] Peace, 
protection, or security given ty the king’s hand. 


a 1000 Laws of Edit), if- Gullirum i ptet ciric-griS binnan 
wagum and cyninges hand-griS efne unwemine. 1717 in 
Blount's Law Diet, (eel. 3). 

t Ha’IldgUll. Obs. exc. Hist. An old name 
for any fire-arm carried and fired in the hand (wilh 
or without a rest), as opposed to a gieat gun or 
cannon. Obs. (in actual use) before 1700 . 

1446 in A rchmlogia XXII. 63 Bought ii handgunnes deere. 
f 1449MARG. Paston in Lett. No. 67 I. 83_Wykets 

..to schote owte atte, bothe with bowys and with hand 
gunnys. 1473 Warkw. Citron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Ed- 
warde. .hede withe hym. .three hundred of Flemynges with 
handegonnes. 1341 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 6 Preamb., 
Crossebowes, little short Handguns, and little Hagbuts. 
1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Arquebnse, a hand- 
gunne. 1697 Dampier Voy. 1. 117 They having not above 
3 or 4 Hand-guns, the rest of them being arm’d with Lances. 
1874 Boutell Arms g 293 Hand-guns, .in our own 

country, .seem to have been used as early as 1373. 

b. Comb., as handgun-maker, handgun- shot_. 

1599 Hakluvt Voy. II. i. 79 The handgunshot was innu- 
merable and incredible. 1647 Haward Crown Rev. 26 
Handgun-maker ; Fee. — 24. 6. 8. 

ITence f Hanagfunner. 

1330 Palsgr. 229/1 Han[d]gonner, covleurinier. 

t Hand-habend, a. {sbi) 0. E. Law. Also 
3 -habtaynde, 4 -habbing, 6 Sc. -havand. [Early 
ME. form of OE. *hand-hmbbend ‘hand-having , 
for which the phrase actually lound is set hgebbendre 
handa ‘ at or with a having hand ’. The form 
habend was subseq. more or less modernized.] Of 
a thief : tiaving (the thing stolen) in hand. Also 
applied as sb. to the offence, and to the franchise 
of holding plea thereof. 

\,a 723 Laws of Wihtrwd c. 26 (Schmid), Gif man frigne 
man ast hsebbendre handa gefo. <1940 Laws pf VEthelst. 

IV. c. 6 Quicunque sit [fui] sit handhabenda, sit non hand- 
habenda, si pro certo sciatur. Ibid, v. Proem § 2 Se pe set 
hsebbendre handa gefangen sy. CH23 Laws of Hen. I, 
c. 59 § 20 Forisbannitum, atitfuremhandhabendum.] £1230 
Bracton III. II. xxxiL § 2 Ubi latro deprehensus est. .hond- 
habende & bacberende. 1292 Britton i. xxx. § 6 Acun . . 
robbeour seisi de soen larcyn handhabbynde et bacberinde. 
a 1300 Ploriz 4 Bl. 668 Felons inome bond habbing. .i3._. 
SetiynSag. (W.)6gi Who is founde hond-habbiug. Hit nis 
non nede of witnessing. 1:1573 Bip.vovvt. Practicks (1754) 
39 Theives . . apprehendit in manifest thift, sic as hand- 
havand an d back-beirand. 1609 Skene Ir, Qnmiiam A ttach, 
c. 39 § t Gif he is taken, .in handhauang theiftj or roboiie. 
1828 Scott F. M, Perth iv. Our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend, our back-bearand, and our blood-suits. 

Ha‘U(i-lia:miner. A hammer that is used in 
one hand ; the smith’s working hammer, as distin- 
guished from the two-handed sledge-hammer, etc. 

Close Gloss, in Wr.-Wfllcker 448/2 Malleolus^ hand- 
hamur. 1606 Bvmic. Kirk-Biiriall git Lucnfaction, 
like Jacobs, whose wealth was the winning of his owne 
hand-hammer.s. _ 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 3 The Hand- 
hammer, which is. .of such weight, that it may be weilded 
. .with one hand at the Anvil. 1876 Fox Bourne Locke II. 
xi. 193 Silver., coins being cut with hand-shears, and 
stamped with hand-hammers, 

Ha'nd-lioe, sb. A hoe managed by the hands, 
as distinguished from a liorse-lioe, etc. 

1744-30 W, Ellis Mod. Hush. IV. i. 7 A Man, with the 
common Hand-hough, may diiectly follow, and pull up the 
loose Mould to the Stalks. 1833 Catal. Roy, Agric.^ Soc. 
Show Gloucester 111 A Hand Hoe for Corn and Turnips, 
HSiUd-h-Oe, V. trans. To hoe by hand. Hence 
Ha nd-hoeing vbl. sb., Ha'nd-hoer, 

*733 J. Tull Horse-hoeing Husb.-x.. seldomthat 

these Rolled Turneps can be Hand-Ho’d at the Critical 
time. 1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Hush, I V. i. 15 This Machine 
. .will, .fit the remaining Tuineps for Hand-houghing. 1797 
A. Young Agric. Suffolk s-z Many. .make it a rule to hand- 
hoe their broad-cast crops. 1846 M'Culloch Acc. Brit. 
Empire (1854) I- 89 They are. .planted in drills, hand-hoed, 
and lioise-hoed. 189s. Economic Rev. Oct. 455 [This] 
necessitated agreater width of idle soil between each wheat- 
plant than that required by the Italian hand-hoer. 

Haudliold (h£e-nd|hff«ld). [See Hold sb.'] 

1. Hold for the hand, grip with the hands ; that 
by which one can hold on in climbing. Also jig, 

1643 Tuckney Eahne of G. 17 Let the desperalenesse of 
the cure prove an handhold for om faith in prayer to fasten 
on. 163^ Gurnall Chr. in Arm. 1. 164 Be very careful of 
giving thine enemy hand-hold, a 1688 Bunyan in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixix. 2, Ihad..leftrayselfneitherfoot-hold, 
nor hand-hold, amongst all the stays and props in the precious 
word of life._ i^a Badm. Libr., Mountaineer, vii. 225 
Whenever there is any handhold obtainable. 1893 C. Wilson 
'Mountaineer, vii. 121 If really good handholds are plenti- 
ful, the rocks are easy. Ibid., Various anomalous kinds of 
handhold are met with upon more diCRcult rocks ; for in- 
stance, finger-tip holds, side-holds, and holds facing down- 
wards. 

2. That portion of any implement that is grasped 
by the hand, e.g. the part of a fishing-rod imme- 
diately above the reel. 

1833 J. Holland Mamif. Metal II. 43 A stiong spring 
forming the head or hand-hold. 

Haudiblow, var. of Hahdblow, q.v. 
Handicap (lue-ndikiep), sb. [A word of ob- 
seme history. Two examples of the sb., and one 
of the verb, are known in 17 th c . ; its connexion 
with horse-racing appears in the iSth ; its trans- 
ferred general use, esp. in the verb, since 1850 . 
It appears to have originated in the phrase ‘ hand 
i’ cap or ‘ hand in the cap with reference to the 
drawing mentioned in sense 1 .] 


1. The name of a kind of sport having an element 
of chance in it, in which one person challenged 
some article belonging to another, for which he 
offered something of his own in exchange. (Also fig-.) 

On the challenge being enteitained, an umpire was chosen 
to decree the difference of value between the two articles, 
and all tbiee parties deposited forfeit-money in a cap or 
hat. The umpiie then pronounced his award as to the 
‘ boot ’ or odds to be given with the infeiior article, on hear- 
ing which the two other patties diew out full 01 empty 
hands to denote their acceptance or non-acceptance of the 
match in terras of the award. If the two Were found to 
agiee in holding the match either ‘ on ' or ‘ off’, the wlple of 
the money deposited was taken by the umpire ; Imt if not, 
by the party who was willing that the match should stand, 
(See Notes Sf Queries 23 June, 1855). 

This sport is desciibed under the name of Newe Faire, 
in Piers Plowman A. v, 171, B. v. 328, C. vii. 377, where 
‘ Clement |)e cobelere caste of his cloke ’, for which ‘ Hikke 
he hakeneyman ’ wagered his hood, and ‘Robyn ]>e lopere’ 
was named for ‘ a noumpere ’, to ordain how much ‘ who- 
so haueth the hood shuld haue amendes of the cloke ’. 
For reference to a similar spoi t in Scandinavia an d Germany 
(where called Freimarld), see Germania'X.YL. (1874) i, Engl. 
Stud. V. 150. A recent example occurs in R. S. Surtees 
‘ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour ’ ch. xlv, in which the challenge 
is between a gold watch and a horse, Li later times the 
result became the subject of further betting on the part of 
the bystanders : see The Sportsman 17 April 1897, 5/3. 

?«i6S3 G. Daniel Idyl ii. 120 Ev’n those who now 
command. The inexoiable Roman, weie hut what One step 
had given : Handy-Capps in Fate. 1660 Pepys Diary 
18 Sept., Here .some of us fell to handicap, a spoit that 
I never knew befoie, which was very good. 1832 Mem. Sir 
J. Campbell I. xi. 300 Buying horses by what is called 
handy-cap ; a kind of lottery, which everybody knows. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. TourxW. 

2. Horse-racing, (orig. atfrib.) f a. Handicap 
maich : a match between two horses, the airange- 
ment of which was made in accordance with the 
sport of handicap in i, the umpire here decreeing 
the extra weight to be carried by the superior 
horse, and the parties drawing as in i to declare 
whether the match should be ‘ on ’ or ‘ off’, with 
the same chances as to the forfeit-money. Obs. 

(Such matches aie recorded as eaily as 1680, but the term 
‘handicap ’ does not appear.) 

*754 Pond's Racing Calendar p. xxxii, Rules concerning 
Racing in general, with a Description of a Post and 
Handy-Cap Match. .A Handy-Cap Match, is for A, B. and 
C. to put an equal Sum into a Hat, C. which is the Handy- 
Capper, makes a Match for A, and B, which when perused 
by them, they put their Hands into their Pockets and draw 
them out closed, then they open them together, and if both 
have Money in their Hands, the Match is confirm’d; if 
neither have Money, it is no Match : In both Cases the 
Hand-Capper draws all the Money out of the Hat ; but jf 
one bas Money in his Hand, and tlxe other none, then it is 
no Match ; and he that has the Money in his Hand is in- 
titled to the Deposit in the Hat. If a Match is made 
without the Weight being mentioned, each Hoise must 
carry ten Stone. [So in ‘ Rules of Racing ’ in Racing Calen- 
dar 1826, and Blaine Encycl, Rural Sports ed. 1832.] 
b. I-Iandicaprace (shortened handicap')': a hoise- 
race in which an umpire (the handicapper) decrees 
what weights have to be earned by the various 
horses entered, according to his judgement of their 
merits, in order to equalize their chances. So 
handicap plate, sweepstakes, etc. 

1786 Pick Sportsman ^ Breeder's Vade Mecum I. 103 
(Newmarket) Handicap Plate of 83 gs. for all ages. Two 
Middle Miles. Won by Mr. Fox’s Balloon .. 13 otheis 
started. 1789-90 Weatherby Racing Calendar 194 
(CuiTagb, June Meeting) Handicap plate of 50 gs. from llie 
Red Post home. Mr. Hamilton’s King David, by High- 
flyer, 6 yrs. old, 8st. 12 lb. ; Mr. B. Daly’s Little Moll, 5 yrs, 
old, 6 st. 12 Ib. [and a other horses], 1793-4 Ibid. 288 
(Races to come: Bath.) The day after the Races, a 
Handicap Sweepstakes of s gs. each, for horses, etc. of all 
ages, two miles. The horses to he named to the (llerk of the 
Course by eight o’clock the evening before ninning, and 
the Stakes to be then paid. 1806 Sporting Mag. XXVIII. 
184 Six hoises entered fora Handicap-plate of;£5o. _ 1812 
Ibid. XXXIX. 99 Four or five of the greatest Handicaps, 
to be run for at Newmarket next Spring. 1836 PI. H. 
Dixon Post ij- Paddock iv. 73 The luckiest of handicaps 
was the Chester Cup of 1853, when 131 out of 216 horses 
accepted. Ibid. vii. 114 In these more degenerate days 
of light-weights and handicaps. 1838 fockey Club Rules 
17 in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (1870) 373/1 If a horse 
shall fraudulently run . . The owner shall . . return any sura . . 
won in plates, matches, or sweepstakes (whether handicap 
or not), which the .said horse may have won. Ibid. 39. 374/1 
In all handicaps with twenty subscribers, when the highest 
weight accepting is under Sst. 12 lb, it is to be laised to 
that weight, .but in all minor handicaps and in two-year-old 
handicaps . . the highest weight . . is to be raised to Sst. 71b. 
1862 Times 2 Jan., The most piolific source of mischief, 
perhaps, on the Turf, is the increase and magnitude of the 
handicaps. There is no beast so miserable, but that be may 
possibly succeed in a handicap. 187. Rules of Racing in 
J. "SaeeHisi.B-rit. Turf^^if) 11,367 A ‘handicap’ isaiace 
in which the weights which the horses are to carry are to be 
adjusted after the time limited for entering or naming, 
according to the handicapper’s judgment of the merits of 
the horses, for the purpose of equalizing their chances of 
winning . . A free handicap is one in iwhich no liability 
for stake or foifeit is incurred until acceptance, and no 
entry need he made. 

3. Any race or competition in which the chances 
of the competitors are sought to be equalized by 
giving an advantage to the less efficient or imposing 
a disadvantage upon the more efficient. 

Besides the method of weighting, as in 2, this may be dona 
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In various ways, according- to the nature of the game, as by 
requiring the superior competitor to accomplish a greater 
distance (z. ft giving a stait to the inferior), to do it in a 
shorter time, to play with fewer men or pieces, etc. 

187s J . D. Heath Croquet Player 87 There is a variety 
called Time Handicaps, in which, if the game he not con- 
cluded at the expiration of a given time, the player who is 
ahead wins. 1895 Badminton Libr., Billiards 439 No two 
men should play in the same handicap when one can give 
the other much more than a third of the game. 

4. The extra weight or other condition imposed 
on a superior in favour of an inferior competitor 
in any athletic or other match; hence, any en- 
cumbrance or disability that weighs upon effoit 
and makes success more difficult. 

1883 E. Pennell-Elmhikst Cream Lcicestersli. 133 Two 
minutes at such a time is . . a heavy handicap on the effoits 
of hounds. 1890 Pall bfallG, 25 June 1/3 *l'he piesident. . 
will not be called upon for an address, as this is felt to be a 
severe tax upon the person and a handicap on the post. 
Ibid., His broken wing is a heavy handicap to him, and his 
chances against fo-v and stoat are now reduced to a minimum. 
1894 H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on C^irrcncy 231 If other nations 
are injmed by the absence of that advantage, what is to pre- 
vent them from altering their laws, throwing off the handicap, 
and riding with equal weights? 

5. (See qnot.) 

1868 BncwnR P/er. .J- Fable, Handicap, a game at cards 
not unlike Loo, but with this diffeience— the winner of one 
trick has to put in a double stake, the winner of two tricks 
a triple stake, and so on. Thus : if six peisons are playing, 
and the general stake is is., and A gains three tricks, he 
gains 6s., and has to ‘ hand i’ the cap ’ oi pool, 3s. for the 
next deal. Suppose A gains two tricks and B one, then A 
gains 4S. and B 2s., and A has to stake 3s. and B 2S. for the 
next deal. [No confirmation has been found.] 

6 . attrib.., handicap matth, plaie, prize, race. 

17S4, etc. Handicap-match, -plate [see 2]. 1836 H . H. D ixon 

Post ij- Paddock x. 175 At Yoik about 10,000 [cards] are sold 
on the Handicap day. 1897 JV/iitaker‘s Aim. 633/2 The 
A. A. A. lilies fixed a limit of ten guineas for handicap 
prizes [in footraces]. Ibid. 649/2 The Hester, .was moie 
successful in handicap matches, winning 5 firsts and 4 
seconds. 

Ha'ndicap, [f- prec. sb., or of same origin.] 

i'l. trans. To draw or gain as in a game of 
chance. Obs. rare. 

1649 G. Daniel Triuarch., Hen. V, xevili. The Treasurer 
. .for a price Mercates his Maister to extend his purse : And 
handy-capps some Crownes : may the boot rise To the boot 
worthy. 

2. intr. To engage or take pait in a handicap 
match (see Handicap sb. 2). 

1839 Blaclm. Map;. XLV. 353, I need not explain _. . the 
art and mystciy to give and take the long odds knowingly, 
to make a ‘book’, to ‘handicap’, and to ‘hedge’. 1836 
Lnymi Martins oJ'Cro'M. 36 He had mingled in turf ex- 
periences .. and bettedand handicapped with men of fortune. 

3. trans. To equalize the parties to a handicap, 
by decreeing the ‘ odds ’ to be given. 

1832 R. S. SuRTrrs Spoup-e's Sp. TourxViv, 'Who shall 
handicap us? Captain Guano, Mi. Lumpleg, or who?’.. 

‘ Name me aibitratoi ’, muttered Jack. 

b. _/%•. To equalize the chances of competing or 
contrasted things. 

1863 Daily Tel. 17 Oct. 3/3 You can't handicap Paris and 
London as to vice. .Paris can still give two stone of iniquity. 

4. irans. To weight lace-horses in proportion to 
their known or assumed powers, in order to equalize 
their chances. 

1856 H. H. Dixon Post fy Paddock xii. 158 The present 
system of handicapping we believe to he vicious in the ex- 
treme ; and our impression of a true English handicap is, 
that no horse should carry more than gst. jibs., or less than 
Sst. slbs. 18.. Viezu ling. Racer ^ Saddle Horse in 
Yonatis Horse iv. (1872) 74 Four horses were handicapped 
by Dr. Bellyse at Newcastle-under- Lyne. r88i E. D. 
Brickwood in Encycl. BHt, XII. 202/2 When well-known 
winners enteied for a race, other competitors withdrew, and 
sport was spoiled. A remedy was devised in handicapping, 
that is, apportioning a table of weights to the cqmpetitois. . 
in proportion to their known or assumed demei its, 

5. tratis. To weight, hamper, or otherwise ' penal- 
ize ’ a supeiior competitor in any match or contest, 
so as to reduce his chances in favour of inferior 
competitors. More generally, To place any one 
at a disadvantage by the imposition of any embar- 
rassment, impediment, or disability; to weight 
unduly. 

1864 Reader g July 57 He is handicapped with the weight 
of his own reputation. 1863 Sat. Rev. 4 Feb. 132^2 A man 
of real mathematical ability must be veiy heavily handi- 
capped to allow competitois of inferior talent to meet him 
with any chance of success. 1868 Pall Mall G. 23 July 3 
Not only are our crack shots, our best billiaid playens, our 
fleetest runners, and our grandest racelioises handicapped to 
let the worthless have a chance for the prize.s, but even 
statesmen, clergymen, and soldiers are managed similarly. 
i868 Rogers Pti/. Econ. xxii. (1876) 298 If the law handicaps 
one kind of labour and so hinders its employment. 1880 
Standard 15 Dec., The British farmer is so .severely handi- 
capped that he cannot possibly compete with the American 
farmer. 1884 Lillyivkite's Cricket Annual i They were 
handicapped in their out-play by the absence of their best 
liowler. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 6 Nov. 7/3 A high ex- 
penditure and heavy taxation handicaps a country. i88y 
jessoup Arcady i. 6 The inevitable something which handi- 
caps any one who comes as a stranger into the parish. 1894 
H. H. Gibbs Colloquy on Currency 231, I thought, .our 
.system, .much to our advantage, and that other nations not 
enjoying it were handicapped in the rage. 

Hence Ha’ndicapping' vbl. sb. and ppi. a. 

1836 H. II. Dixon Post f Paddock ii. 46 Dr. Bellyse, 


whose love of handicapping and cock-fighting was so [great]. 
i88g W. T. Linskill 6o^iii. (1895) 15 Another form of odds 
is ‘ so many holes up '. This is handicapping by boles and 
not by strokes. 

Handicappei? (hoe'ndikmpDA). [f. prec. vb.] 
One who handicaps ; spec, the public ofllcial who 
cleciees what weights the different horses are to 
carry in a handicap. 

*754 [see Handicap sb. 2 a], 1836 H. H. Dixon Post 

■5- Paddock xii. igg Handicappers do well in a large handi- 
cap if they get two-fifths of the horses to accept, and a third 
of the acceptances to the post. 1861 Wiivtc Melville 
Good for Nothing II. xlii. 202 You are bad handicappers, 
ladies ! i86a Times 2 Jan., An honest handicapper is in 
the hands of the public runners of hoises and utterly at theii 
mercy, and the runners of horses are as completely at the 
mercy of the dishonest handicapper. 1873 J. D. Heath 
Croquet Player 91 Referee (and handicapper, when neces- 
saiy) should he appointed, to superintend the various games, 
and to settle disputes. 

Handicraffc (hoemdilcraft). Also 6-S handy- 
craft ; and as 2 words or with hyphen. [A de- 
velopment of earlier Handcraft, after the original 
pair handwork, handiwork.'] 

1. Manual skill ; skilled work -with the hands. 

z 127s [see Handcrap’]. 1477 Norton Ord. Akh. iv. in 
Ashm. (1632) 49 In this Warke finde ye nothing shall, But 
handie-crafte called Aite Mechanicall. c 1370 Pride 6' Eenul. 
(1841) 22 Coonning in handy craft and facultie. 1638 J. 
Robinson Endoxa i. 16 All kind of Handiciaft, or Art. 
1682 Grew Aunt. Plants Ep. Ded., A Piece of Natures 
Handicraft. 1837 Rusicin Pol Econ. Art 61 You ask of 
him nothing hut a little quick handiciaft 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazon I. 79 He prefers handicraft to field labour. 

2. A manual art, trade, or occupation. 

1348 Cranmlr Caiech. i\6h, They also teache vs diverse 
waies of maichaundise, many handycraftes. a i66r Fuller 
Worthies, Cheshire 181 He [Speed] was first bred to a handi- 
craft, and as I take it to a Taylor. _ 1703 Moxon Mcch. 
Excrc. Pref. 6 Smithing is .. as curious a Handy-Craft, 
as any is. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. II. 27 Students 
left the university and went home to learn a handicraft. 
1872 Yeats Grenuth Comm. 286 Impiovements weie intio- 
duced into agiicultuie and the handiciafts. 

t 3. A handicraftsman, artizan, woikman. Obs. 

1386 T. B. La Primaitd. Fr. A cad. i. 698 Made by Masons, 
Catpenters, Geometricians, Sawyers, loiners, and other 
handy-crafts. 1630-66 Wharton Poems Wks. (1683) 39S 
Repining Tradesmen, and Poor Handicrafts. 1708 J. Cham- 
BERLAVNE St. Gt. Brit. I. II. xii. (1743) 99 He hath also the 
Oversight of.. Handicrafts and Artisans., in the King’s 
Service. 1743 De Foe’s Tradesman Intiod., Those 
who make the goods they sell, though they keep shops, are 
called Handicrafts. 1821 Scott Nentlw. xxv, ‘ Be.shrew 
thy heart for the word replied the handicraft. 

4. passing into adj.=^'^ manual, practical’, 

x 66 z J. Chanolek Yaoe Hebnoni’s Oriat. 59 VYe see by 
handiciaft-demon.stiation, that the Air in deep Wells and 
Celler.s is stable in the same point of heat. 1663 F. Hawkins 
Youth's Behaviour qq Handy-craft-trades, which require the 
labour of the hand. 1692 tr. Sallust ()q SolHcite Handicraft 
Tradesmen and Slaves. 1816 Ke.atinge Tjvkz. 118171 11.139 
The ingenuity of the handicraft people hcie is very striking. 
184s J. Saunders Cab. Pkt. Eng. IJ/e, Chaucer zoz The 
iiili.ibltants . . who lived by the cultivation of trade, commerce, 
and the arts handiciaft and mental. 

l£a’lldlcra:ftsmail. Formerlyalsoas awords, 
or with I or 2 hyphens ; also iS. handicraftman. 
[lit. handicraft's man, man of handiciaft : cf. 
Craftsman.] A man who exercises a handicraft ; 
one employed in a inaiiiial occupation. 

1531 Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. iv. (1895) 14S A handi- 
craftes man doth so earnestly bestowe hys vacaunte ami 
spaie houres in learniiige. 1386 T. B. La Primaud. P'r. 
Accui, I. 698 Bakers, Cookes, Vintners, and other haiidy- 
crafts-men. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 450 .Ml other 
arthsans and handi-crafismen. 1738 J. Blake Plan Mar. 
Syst. 23 All the handy-crafts-men. particulai-ly carpenter's 
mates, caulkers, 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps v, § 24. 160 From 
the mass of available handicraftsmen the power is gone. _ 

/ 3 . 1380 Hollyhand Treas. Fr. Tong, Gens de mestier, 
handiecraft men. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iv. ii. 10 The best 
wit of any handycraft man in Athens. j66o R. Coke ftistice 
Find. 24 Mechanical handicraft-men, and husb.Tiidmen. 
1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. V. Ii. 394 No security for handi- 
craftmen and traders. 1834 Hawthorne Ping. Note-Bks, 
(1879) II. 346 Be he. .scholar, handicraftman, or what not. 

Hence Ha ndicra'ftsmansMp. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 4 Tlie m.an who liust united 
literary handicraftsmansliip with the highest scientific and 
technical mastery of his subject. 

Ha*ndicra:ftsliip. rare, [-suip.] Exercise 
of handicraft, workmanship. 

183s Blackiu. Mag. XXXVII. 927 Did he furnish the 
materials for the haiidicraftship of others? 

Ha’ndicraffcswojmaB.. [aftcrliANDicRAFTS- 
MAN.] A woman who exercises a handicraft, 

1846 Worcester cites Gent. Plag. 1837 Miss Muiocic 
Th. ab. Worn. iv. (1858) fig The class which I have distin- 
guished as handicraftswomen. 1863 F. Hall Dasd-rupa 
Pref. 18 A female devotee, or a handicraftswoman. 

Handicuff. Also handy-, [f. Hand sb. or 
Handy a. + Cuff sb.'^ : app. after JisticnJfl] pi. 
Blows with the hands ; fighting hand to hand. 
KXsofisf. 

170X Dial, betzu. Marphorio <5- Pasquin 12 By the Posture 
you aie in, I suppose you are for handy-Cufla. 1726 
Shelvocku Voy. round World (ijsq) 271 [They] must have 
gone £0 handy cuffs with the enemy. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III, xxi. His rhetoric and conduct were at per- 
petual handy-ciiffs. 1816 C. James Milit. Did, (ed. 4) 
383/2 yeux de main, manual play, or what aia vulgarly 
called handicufis. 


HandiciifiF’, dial. var. of Handcuff. 
Handigrip, variant of Handgrip. 

Handil(l, obs. forms of Handle. 

Ha’ndily, adv. [f. Handy a. -p -ly 2.] In a 
handy manner or way ; expertly ; i- mamially. 

i6ri Florio, Planoalmente, manually, handily. lyig De 
Foe Crusoe i. iv, Not being able to guide it so handily. 
1832 Ht. Mautineau Life in Wilds vi. 78 She used.. the 
threads of flax more handily than they. 

t Ha’iidiment. Obs. Handling, management. 
i66o Fisher Rnstick's Alarm Wks. (1679) *94 la thy 
heedless handiment of this more General Subject. 

Handiness (htemdines). [f. Handy a. + 

-NESS.] 

1. The quality of being handy or expert. 

1647 Trai'b Comm, i Pet. i. 12 Girding implies, i. Rcadi- 
nesse, 2. Nimblcnesse, handinesse, handsomenesse. 1733 
in Johnson. 1829 Carlyle PItsc. (1857) II. 60 If he h.ave 
any handiness in the business. 1867 Smiles Huguenots 
Eng. ii. (1880) 22 He could . . do any sort of work requiring 
handiness and de.\terity. 

2. The quality of being easily or conveniently 
handled ; manageableiiess, convenience. 

1877 W. H. White Naval Archit. (1882) 461 Handiness 
is held to he an essential quality in most classes of war 
ships. 1879 Cassell s Ttchn. Educ. ix. 166 The all-impor- 
tant qualities of stability when travelling, and handiness in 
turning. 

Haudiugf (hte'ndiq), vhl, sb. [f. Hand w.] 

1. The action of the verb Hand, in various senses. 
1631 Hobbes AtfzvVzi'/z. i. ii. 8 Like handing of things from 
one to another. 1758 .T- Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 7 In 
knotting and splicing, in handing and reefing of sails. 

+ 2. A handle. Obs. 7-are. 

1703 Moxon Plech. Exerc. %x The Wood work belonging 
to the Jack, is a Barrel, a Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 

3. altrih. Handing-post {local'), finger-post. 

1880 Jeiteries //zy4’'c y PP- B 24 Gn the handing-post at 

the lonely cross-roads. 1882 Naki.s Seamanship (ed. 6) 96 
It [powder] is passed. .from one haniiing-ioom to the other, 
and then on deck. 

Hand in glove: see Hand and glove. 

Hand in hand (also with. - -), adv. phr. {a., 
sb.). [See Hand sb. 57.] 

1. adv, phr. With hands mutually clasped ; each 
holding the other’s (or another’s) hand. 

ziSoo Three Kings' Sons _(E. E. T. S.) 33 Than wente 
they two hand yn hand vndir the clothe of estate. 1667 
Milton P. L. xh, 648 They hand in hand, with wandring 
steps and slow, Through Eden took thir solifarie way. 
1762-71 H. Walfole Vertue's .Anecd. PabU. (1786) III. 
117 The portraits of the dwarfs hand in liand by Sir Peter 
Lely._ 1870 Thornhury Tour Eiig.l.yW. 236 They dancu 
hand-in-h.and thiongh [the] streets. 

b. fig. In conjunction, side by side, concurrently; 
io go hand in hand with, to keep step with. 

1376 Flemino Panopl. Epist. 341 Tlie same , , as it were 
limning hand in haiide with iiis woiiderfull knowledge. 
1641 Broml yozdal Crezv l. i, \yks. 1873 HI. 358 Thy 
charity theie goes hand in hand with mine. 1788 Franklin 
Aitinbiog. Wks, 1840 1 . 177 The debates went on daily hand 
in hand with the_ Indian business. Greln Sha/t 

Hist. i. § 3. 31 The industrial progress of the MLiciaii King- 
dom went hand in hand with its military adv.ance. 

2. attrib. or adf. Going hand in hand or side liy 
side ; well -matched. 

i6ii Shaks, Cymb. r. iy. 73 As faire, and as good : a kind 
of liand in hand comparison. 1817 L. Hunt To T. L, H. 
iv. Poet, Wks. (i860) 258 All, first-born of thy mother.. My 
bird when prison-bound, Fly hand in hand companion. 

b. The name given to a hire Insurance Office 
in London, founded in 1696 ; implying the mutual 
sliaiing of risks. 

1781 Co« I'LR />'} ieiuiship^ 106 Like hand in hand insurance 
plates, xqdi W. Tayior in Plonthly Rev. XXVII. 4113 It 
nwy be defined a assurance office for securing 
mercantile credit. 

3. sb. a. A representation of two hands mutually 
clasped, b. Mutual clasping of hands, c. A com- 
pany of persons hand in hand. 

1710 Steele Tatle 7 ‘ No. 243 ? 2 A broad thick Gold Ring 
with a Hand in Hand graved upon it. 1842 Ti nnvson Vis. 
Sin 162 Loving teais. And the warmth of band in hand. 
1880 G. Meredith Trag. Ozzz, (1881)252 The whole Alpine 
h.ind-in-hand of radLant heaven-diniberii. 

Handiron, obs. form of Andiron. 

cr47S I’oc. in Wr.-Wulcker 770/2 Hec andena, a hand- 
yiyii. 1731 Fh.iding Grub St. C^. i. xi. The very hand- 
110ns. .have not more brass in them than thy forelieaU. 
Handistroke, by-form of Handstroke. 
Handiwork (lite'ndiiwwjk). Forms; iband- 
SQweorc, 3-4 bandi-, hondiwero, -werk(e ; 6 
handye-, -ie-, 6- handy work, Jf- handiwork. 
[OF. hand-gewco7’c, f. hand + zmeorc work (a 
collective form). OE. had also handtmorc Hand- 
work containing the simple weorc work.^ As 
gmcorc, iwork did not survive in ME., hand-hverc, 
was naturally analysed as a compound of the simple 
were, with, handi, often written separately, and 
treated as an adj. : see ILvndy. flee also, under 
Handwork, the ME. northern form hmide-werky] 
1, Work of the hands ; a thing or collection of 
things made by the hands of any one. 

c xooo /Elpric Dent. iv. 28 And je heowiap fremdiun 
Godum, manna hand seweorc, c 1175 Leunb, Horn. 129 
And sette hine ouer his liondiwerc, a 1225 St. Plarhti'. to 
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Help me Jiin hondi were, c 1340 Cursor M. 1589 (Tr'm.) 
His owne hondiwerke so soone Wolde god not hit were for- 
done. 153s CovERDALE Ps. xviii[i]. I The very heauens 
declare the glory off God, and the very firmament sheweth 
his handye worke. X635 Quarles Emhl. iii. x, I am thy 
handy-worke, thy creature, Lord, a 1680 Butlek Rent. 
(1739) 1 . 126 The Pagans heretofore Did their own Handy- 
works adore. 1795 Wolcott (P. Pindat) Pindarlajia. 
Wks, 1S12 IV. 230 To see the handiworks of God In sun 
and moon and starry sky. aiS^g Fuakd Poents (1864) li- 
ne To see the sempstress’ handiwork. 

2 . Work done by the hands or by direct personal 
opeiation or agency. Sometimes, the work of 
man’s hands as opposed to nature. 

0 laoo Ags. Ps. (Th.) ix. 15 On his hand geweorce byS 
Sefangen se synfulla. 1540 Coverdai.e Pruitf. Less. iii. 
Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 350 They, .undei take to get their own 
living with their handy-work. 1331 T. Wilson Logihe (1580) 
44 b, An Image whiche is an artificial! thyng, is made by the 
handie worke of man. 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters v. 
327 The cave . . seemed as if it had been made by handj'- 
work. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 67 The shapes of 
nature being of another kind of make than those of handy- 
works. 1820 Hazlitt Led. Dram. Lit. a What they per- 
formed was chiefly nature’s handy-work. 

b. Work (of any kind) ; doing, performance. 
1838 Dickens O. Twist xxix, That was your handiwork, 
Giles, 1 understand. 1874 Green AAaril Hist. viii. § 5. 510 
The Liturgy and Canons had been Laud’s own handiwork. 

3 . Manual employment; ■working with the hands, 
as opposed to head-world, practical work, [Cf. 
Handy.] 

1363 J. Halle Hist. Expost. (Percy) 41 Chirurgery is 
Operalio tiianunlis, that is handye worke. Wherefore. . call 
it the handye woike of medicine. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks 1326 The Estates, .have laised handiworks as 
well as trafSke and navigation to the highest point of per- 
fection. 1669 WooDHEAD St. Teresa, ii. vii. 55 She 
accounted Handy-work a great means of advancing, and 
perfecting her Religions. X703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. Pref. 

2 To what purpose would Geometry serve, were it not to 
contrive Rules for Handy-Works ? 1866 J. Brown Harm 
Stths. Ser. I. Pref. note. We wish vve sawmore time, and more 
handiwoik, more mind spent upon anatomy and surgery. 

II Handj ar, hanj ar (hse-nd^lt). Also 7 han.- 
diarre, haniar ; see also Khanjar. [Pers. (Arab.) 

khanjar dagger.] A Persian or Turkish 
dagger or sword-knife. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 1313 He stabbed her 
with his handiarre. 1623-6 Purchas Pilgrims II, ix. 1588 
(Stanf.) They always weare a Haniar (that is, a Dagger) set 
with rich stones. 1696 Phillips (ed. s). Hanjar, a certain 
kind of Dagger worn by the Bashaws Wives. 1873 Dixon 
Two Queens I, v. i. 234 He hung a Moorish hanjar on his 
thigh. 1887 Pall Mall (?._5 Oct. 1/2 A Montenegrin noble 
. . greatly encumbered in his play by the revolvers and hand- 
jar in his belt. 

Handkerchief (htE’gkaitJif), Forms: a. 6 
handekerchefe, -oarchefif, b.a'ndoercheue, -ker- 
chef, 6-7 -kerohiefe, 7 -kercheefe, -chife, 
-chiffe, hankerchief, 7- handkereliief. / 3 . 6-7, 
9 i^dial. and milgar) handkerclier, hankerclier, 
9 dial, hanc-utclier. [f. PI and sb. -f Kerchief, 
q.v. also for the form liandkercher. The latter was 
common in literary use in id-iyth c., and remained 
the current spoken form for some time after liand- 
herchief \fa .5 commonly ivritten (cf. quot. 1S66) ; it 
is still a common dialect and vulgar foi-m.] 

A small square of linen, silk, or other fabric (which 
may be embroidered, fiinged, etc. I, carried in the 
hand or pocket {fiocket-handkerchief) for wiping 
the face, eyes, or nose, or used as a kerchief to cover 
the head, or worn about the neck [neck liavdker- 
chief or neckerchief). 

To drop or throw the handkerchief, i. e. in young people's 
games, _ in which he or she to whom it is thrown runs after 
and tries to catch the other ; hence, allusively, to signify 
that one may be run after, to invite courtship. 

1330 Palsgr. 229/1 Handekerchefe, mouchover. 1337 
N. U'. (Genev.) Acts xi.v. 12 From his body, were broght 
vnto the sycke, napkyns or handkerchefs. 1363 Man 
Muscnlus' Commonpl. 274 a, The shadow of Peter, the 
handcercheue of Pauli. 1604 Shaks. Olh. ni. iii. 434 Haue 
you not sometimes seene a Handkerchiefe Spotted with 
Strawberries, in your wines hand? 1684 Bunyan Pilgr, 
Ji. 76 He also wiped mine Eyes with his Hanlterchief. 
1722 Lond.^ Gaz. No. 6056/1 The Santo Sudario (or Holy 
Handkerchief) . .is to be exposed. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1852) II. 477 When, on looking through the window, we see 
the women pulling their handkerchiefs over their heads, we 
take this for a sign that it is beghiiiing to rain. 1823 R. 
Ward Tremaine II. xxxix, 338, I imagine he must do some- 
thing more than merely throw his handkerchief. r8s9 Geo, 
Eliot A. Bede 29, I think his blue linen handkerchief was 
very wet with tears. 

/ 3 , riS32 Dewes Introd. Pr. in Palsgr. 907 The hande 
kercher . . vionchmr. 1383 Hollyband Campo di Fior 31 
Put this liancle-kircher at thy girdle, to make cleane thy 
nose. 1583 in North. N. Q. I. 77 Gloves, hand-carchaes, 
gyrdylles. 1601 SriAics. Ail's JlWl v, iii. 322 Mine eyes 
smell Onion.s, I shall weepe anon : Good Tom Drumme lend 
me a handkercher. 1666 Pepys Diary (1879) IV. 46 , 1 took 
occasion to fall_ out with her [my wife] for buying a laced 
liandkercher without iny leave. 1828 Craven Dial., Han- 
ditcher, handkerchief, 1837 Thackeray Yelltnupl. (1887)29 
A blue bird’s-eye liandkercher. [r866 Lowell Bighnv P. 
Introd. Poems i8go II, 166 Voltaire tells his countrymen 
that handkerchief was pronounced kankerchcr . .'P\va euoi- 
mity the Yankee still persists in.] 

b. atirib. tini\ Comb., as handkerchief-box, -loom, 
-monger, etc. 


1711 Swift frnl. io Stella 4 May, 1 have been a mighty 
handkerchiefmonger. 1883 J- J- Manley Brit. Almanac 
Comp. 23 There was also a remarkable handkerchief-loom 
exhibited. 

Hence Ha’udkercMefiful; f Ha’ndkercMefly a., 
sucli as calls for the use of a handkerchief. 

1753 C. Cibber in Richardson's Corr. (1804) II. 177 
Having as handkerchiefly a feeling of it as Mi. Sylvester 
himself. 1876 Daily News 27 Oct. 5/3 An ordei ly produced 
a handkerchiefful of bread and cheese. 

Ha’ndkerchief, ifre. [f. prec. sb.] a. 
intr. To use a handkerchief, b. irons. To cover 
or wipe with a handkerchief. 

1754 Richardson Graudison (1811) II. xvi. 179 The ser- 
vants entering with the dinner, we hemmed, handkerchiefed, 
twinkled, took up our knives and forks. 1778 Mad. 
D’Ardlay Diary Sept., I began now a vehement nose- 
blowing, for the benefit of handkerchiefing my face. 

Ha‘lld.-laboui?, Labour or-vi'ork of the hands, 
manual labour; t‘ art ’ as opposed to nature ; now, 
usually, manual as opposed to machine work. 

1349 CovF.RDALE, ctc. Erosm. Par. Thess. 3 We wrought 
with our handelabour. i6io Holland Camden's Brit. i. 
548 Strong . . as well by naturall situation as hand-labour. 
1640 Sanderson Serin. II. 176 St. Paul, -at Corinth, .main- 
tained himself a long while together with his own hand- 
labour. 1832 Veg. Suist. Food xvii. 385 The hoeing of a 
cane-field, .was [formerly] always effected by hand labour. 
Hence Ha‘n.d-la:botirer, a worker with his hands. 
1398 Florid, Manifattore .. a hand -labourer. 1878 N. 
Amer. Rev. CXXVlI. 265 The mere hand-laborer is 
thrown out of employment. 

Handlangwliile': see Handwhilb. 

Handle (hsemd’!), sb. Foi-ms: i handle, 3 
hondel, 4-6 liandel(l, 5 bandele, liandyl(l(e, 
andyll, 5-6 h.andil(l, 5- handle. [OE. handle, 
deriv. of Hand,] 

1 . That part of a thingwbich is made to be grasped 
by the hand in using or moving it. 

aSoo Corpus Gloss. 1904 AAlirr, handle, cxaoo YEltric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 104/11 Stiba, sulhhandla. a 1223 
fuliana 39 Forte turnen j)at hweol wi 3 hondlen. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495) 933 An handell 
by the whyche he is heue hyther and thyther. C1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxiii. 249 To smyte an hors with the 
handill of a whippe. 1470-83 Malory Arthur i. iii, He 
handled the swerd by the handels. 1377 B. Googe Heres- 
hach's Husb. II. (1586) 109 b, The handles, or steeles of 
Husbandmennes tooles. 1603 Shaks. Macb. n. i. 34 Is this 
a Dagger, which I see before me, The Handle toward my 
Hand ? 1798 Ferriar Illusir. Sterne vi. 177 Do you not 
consider what a handle a long beard affords to the enemy? 
i860 Tyndall Glac, i. xviii. 127 The handle of my hatchet, 
b. Phr. {U> 2 . coUoql) To fly off {ox off at) the 
handle {Jig. from an ax) : to be carried away by 
excitement ; to lose self-control. To go off the 
handle", to die. 

1843-4 Haliburton Attachd (Farmer), He flies right off 
the handle for nothing. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. 
X. (1885) 258 My old gentleman means to be Mayor, .before 
he goes off the handle. 

2 . transf. Something resembling a handle ; in 
Bot, — Manubrium'. Handle of the face : used 
jocularly for the nose. 

1639 T. DE Gray Compl. Horsem. 39 The crocks and 
handles of the scull. 1673 S. C. Rules of Civility _ 102 A 
Leg of Mutton is cut above the handle, by thrusting the 
Knife as deep into it as one may. 1708 Motteux Rabelais 
V. V, Carbuncles . . which undermine the Handles of their 
Faces, 1887 Modern Society 27 Aug. 864 (Farmer) A rest- 
less, .old lady, with an immense handle to her face. 

3 . fig. That by which something is or may be 
taken hold of ; one of two or more ways in which 
a thing may be taken or apprehended (in phr. to 
have tivo handles, io take a thing by the best handle, 
etc.) ; a fact or circumstance that may be ‘ laid 
hold of ’ or taken advantage of for some purpose ; 
an occasion, opportunity, excuse, pretext. 

a 1335 More Wks, 330 (R.) He would gladly catch hokle 
of some small handell to kepe liys money fast, 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, Confession iv. Fiction Doth give a hold 
and handle to affliction. 1697 tr. Burgersdicins his Logic 
II. xiii, 56 A dilemma is . . as it were a syllogism with two 
handles and catching one both ways, a 1716 South Serin. 
(1716) IV, 196 Hope and Fear are the two gi eat Handles, by 
which the Will of Man is to be taken Hold of. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. viii. 224, I would not give this handle 
to calumny. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) II. 1061/1 
He took care to give her no handle against him. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Syiichr. 168 Where tradition afforded 
any sort of handle for the purpose. 

4 . A handle to one's name (colloq.) : a title of 
rank, honour, or courtesy attached to the name. 

Marryat P. Simple iv, ‘ Mister Coxswain 1 thanky. 
Sir, for giving me a handle to my name,’ Ibid. Ixiv, ’ Cap- 
tain O'Brien', said the general. ‘ Sir Terence O’Brien, if 
you please, general. His Majesty has given me a handle to 
my name’. _ 1833 Thackeray Newcoines xxiii, Shc..entei- 
tained us with stories . . mentioning no persons but those 
who ‘ had handles to their names ’, as the phrase is. 1886 
lllustr. Loud. Nexus 23 Jan. 94/3Ve)-y distinguished young 
women, with handles to their names. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Of, belonging to, or next 
to, the handle, as handle-end, -hand ; forming the 
handle, as handle-piece, -stick ; having a handle, as 
handle-cttp,-dish,-net", handle-band (see quot.). 

1332 in 'S.og,&:% Agric. * Prices III. 568/2 Greenwich. 
Welsh mats. .Frail mats. .^Handleband. 99 lb. @ 74. [1882 
Ibid. IV. 578 The edges of these mats appear to have been 
bound with a material called handleband, which . . is prob- 


ably a coarse hempen tape.] 1669 Worlidge Sysi. Agric. 
(1681) 260 Your Lines . . of good, fine and strong ^handle- 
bound Pack-thread. 1717 Frezier Voy. S. Sea 65 A 
Wooden Instrument . . consisting of a *Handle-Cup at one 
End, and a long Beak. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
32s The patterns he puts at the *handle-end of his swords. 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 17 You must dip your '’^Handle- 
hand, and mount your end-hand a little. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in W. I. 45 Ash for the bottom or *handle-piece. 
Hence Handleless a., \\'ithont a handle. 

1873 Tristram Moab ii. 22 Three handleless, saucerless 
blue china cups. 1887 A. Story Fifine 1 . 62 A young 
moon hanging like a handleless sickle in the sky. 

Handle (hic’nd’l), vi\ Forms: i handliaii, 
hondlian, 2-4handlen, 3hondlien,3-4hondlen, 
4—5 hondel, 4-6 handell, -il(l, -yll(e, 4-7handel, 
5 hondle, 6 Sc. hanel, 4- handle. [OE. hand- 
lian = OCG. handlbn, OHG. hantalbn to take or 
feel with the hands (MHG. and Ger. handeln), 
ON, hpndla to lay hold of ; deriv. of Hand J(^.] 

I. To manipulate, manage, 

1 . trans. To. subject to the action of the hand or 
hands : in earlier use, esp„ to touch or feel with the 
hands, to pass the hand over, stroke with the hand ; 
later, to take hold of, turn over, etc., in the hand, to 
employ the hands on or about. 

To handle a horse, to get him accustomed to the hand. 
To handle a dog, etc,, to hold and set him on in a fight or 
contest. 

c 1000 YElfric Gen. xxvii. 12 Gif min fmder me handlaj> 
and me secnaewS. ciooo Sax, Leeckd. HI. 204 Ylpes ban 
handlian. c 1200 Ormin 18913 patt menn hiinm mihhtenn 
cnawenn & hanndlenn himm. a 1223 Ancr, R. 178 He ne 
mei iSolien bet me hondle his sor. c 1380 Wyclip Wks, 
(18S0) 49 A weeg of siluer . . bsi wolen handil faste._ c 1400 
Gamelyii 82 [He] bi-gan with his hand to hondel his herd. 
1330 Palsgr. 578/1 She can handell a chylde dayntely. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 301 This merry deuill.. 
would haue handled him with rough Mittins,as theprouerbe 
is. ai6g8 Temple (J.), The hardness of the winter forces 
the breeders there to house and handle their colts six months 
every year. 1717 Frezier Roy. S. Sea 118, I have handled 
and felt it. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 992 The dogs to he 
handled by Mr. Edwards [at a baiting]. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. i. 41 It is impossible to handle these volumes 
without the deepest interest. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former 93 I’ll do nothing but handle him [a horse] to-day. 

absol. c 127S Passion of our Lord 607 in O. E. Misc. 54 
Hondlej? nv and iseok bat gost nauejj none bon Ne vleys. 
1533 CovERDALE Ps. cxiii. 15 [cxv. 7] They haue handes and 
handle not. 1748 Hartley Observ, Man i, iii. 386 A Biute 
is supposed to speak, .or to handle. 

b. intr. {^ox refill) To have a (specified) feel, be- 
haviour, action, etc. when handled, 

1727 Bradley Diet. s.v. Hop-garden, If they handle 
moist or clammy when you squeeze them they are fit to hag. 
1847 Jrnl. R, Agric, Soc. VIII. i. 77 The wheat, .soon han- 
dles cold and damp. 1881 Greener Gun2y> If the balance 
is not the same, they will handle as if of different bends. 

2 . trans. To ply or ■wield (something, e.g. a tool 
or weapon) with the hand ; to manipulate. 

c 1203 Lay. 1338 He hihte hondlien kablen. c 1300 Have- 
lok 347 pe beste knicth fat euere micte . . handlen spere. 
c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2594 Hypernmestra, That yper- 
mystra dar nat handele a knyf. 1535 Coverdale i Chron. ix. 
[viii.] 40 The children of Vlam were valeaunt men, and coulde 
handell bowes. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 437 That I 
may see.. how well you handle your penne. 1611 Bible 
Gen. iv. 21 lubal. .was the father of all such as handle the 
harpe and organ. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. xi. 421 
More fit .. to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 
1741-3 Wesley Jrnl. (1749) 61 .^.s soon as they could 
handle a knife and fork, they were set to our table. 1872 
Even. Standard 10 Aug. (Farmer), Her Royal Highness . . 
appears to handle the ribbons in a very skilful manner. 

b. Mil. (See quots.) 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 46 Handle your Charger, 
Gripe fast your Bandilieror Charger, hold it even with the 
Muzzle, Ibid. 48 Handle your Musket, .step forward, and 
lay your Right-hand on the Muzzle. 1844 Regul. ij- Ord. 
A rviy 263 To all other Officers they [sentinels] are to carry 
or handle their Arms. 1833 Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., 
Handle Arms! . , by which the soldier is directed to biing 
his right hand briskly up to the muzzle of his firelock, with 
his fingers bent inwards. 

c. Tanning. (See quot., and IIandIjER 3.) 

1873 lire's Diet, Arts III. 83 s.v. Leather, The hides.. 

are handled, at first several times a day ; that is, they are 
drawn out of the pits, or moved up and down in the liquor. 

3 . To manage, conduct, direct, control; {a)athing, 
animal, or person ; ’b(i^) a matter, course of action, 
etc. (sometimes = carry out, perform, transact). 

1323 Fitziierb. Husb. § 68 Yet at manye tymes they 
[mares] maye drawe well, if they he well handled. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. HI, ii b, While the.se thynges 
were thus handeled and ordred in Englande. 1382 N. 
Lichefield tr. Cnstanheda's Conq. E. bid. Ixi. 123 b, The 
skirmi.sh ■was valiantly handled, 1398 Barret Theor. 
Warres IV. i, 93 Most of his actions aie to be handled in 
the face and view of the enemie. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's 
Mag. I. 17 Thus you see the Ship handled in fair weather 
and foul. 1679-1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1529 (R.) [To] 
see with what moderation as well as justice the matter was 
handled. 1874 Whyte Melville Uncle J. (Tauchn.) II. 
ii. 3 A smarter officer never handled a regiment. 1891 Law 
Times^ XC. 463/2 Adepts in marshalling facts and hand- 
ling witnesses. 

t b. refl. To conduct oneself, behave. Obs. 

1340 Hyrde tr. Rives' Instr, Chr. Worn. (1592) Avij, So 
you have handled your selfe in all the order and course of 
5'our life. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. iS. 1869 E. Pea- 
cock Two Deaths in Once a Week 27 Mar. 230 And one with 
cruel, hitter words, Handloth herself right scomfully. 
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4. To use, do something -with ; to make due 
use of. 

['JI394 P^’ Crede loS We Iiondlen no money, but mene- 

lichfaren.] 1647 Ward Cobleri The devill desiers 

no better sport then to see light heads handle their heels. 
1796 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s. v., To know how to 
handle one's fists ; to be skilful in the art of boxing. 
1842 Tennyson Walkmgio Mail 16 He lost the sense that 
handles daily life, i860 Ruskin in A. Ritchie Rec. Termy- 
son, etc. 29 Sept, (1892) 137 It struck me. .that you depended 
too much on blending and too little on handling colour. 

II. To deal with, treat. 

5. To deal with, operate upon, do something to ; 
to treat. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870) 260 It wyll make good 
drynke or euyl ; euery thinge as it is handled. 1630 R. 
yohttson's Kiugd. <5- Cominw. 53 With the French, lesse 
[meat], but well handled. 1663 Hooke Microgr. Pref. 
D ij, So vast is the variety of Objects . . so many different 
wayes there are of handling them, a 1774 Pearce Seym. 
HI. XV. (R.), [He] fears to expose a good cause by his 
method of handling it. 1828 Scott R. M. Perth vii, Vou 
would be as much afraid of handling this matter, as if it 
were glowing iron. 1879 Athenaeum 8 Nov. 603/3 The 
most 'difficult of all musical forms to handle successfully. 

b. To deal with, treat, ‘ serve ‘ use ’ (in a speci- 
fied way) ; to act in some specified way towards. 

« 1223 Juliana 46 Me seli tneiden hu derstu nu hondlin 
me ant halden me swa hardeliche. a 1300 Cursor M. 19206 
Quen Jjal to beir breber bare Had laid hu bai handeld war. 
c 1400 Gainelyii. 10 Deth was comyn him to & handlid him 
ful sore. 1333 CovERDALE Prov. xxiv. 29, 1 wil handle him, 
euen as_ he hath dealte with me. 1533 Eden Decades 33 
The miserable Ilande men whom they handeled moste 
cruelly. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. Ill) 163 
Lucan; whom Scaliger hath handled so hardly. 1703 
Bosman Gtdnea 26 Men whose good Name and Reputation 
I shall always handle very tenderly. i86i Tulloch 
Purit. iv. 417 He was handled twenty times worse than he 
had been before. 1894 R. Bridges Feast 0/ Bacchus i. 405 
Handle him kindly. 

t b. intr. To ‘ deal’, act (in a specified way). 
rS3S CovERDALE Ps. cxviiifi], 78 Let the proude be con- 
founded, which handle so falslyagaynstme. 1381 Marbeck 
Bli. of Notes 616 They handle together with good faith. 

6 . To deal with or treat in speech or writing ; to 
treat of, discuss ; "f formerly sometimes = to confer 
about, discuss in a deliberative assembly. 

^1030 Byrhifertlis Handhoc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 
304/24 pa bing be we nu handledon. 1303 R. Brunne 
Nandi. Synne 94 For pys skyle hyt may be seyde ‘ Handlyng 
.synne 1480 Caxton Dcscr.Brit. 30 The cause was handled 
and ytreated bitwene the forsaid pri mate.?, 1331 T. W ilson 
Logihe (1380) 41 The Preacher handeled his matter learnedly. 
1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 126 To di.sousse 
the matter of oathe. .which is .appoynted to be handled that 
daye. 1641 Wilkins Math. Magickv 11.(1648)12 Astronomy 
handles the quantity of heavenly motions. 1723 Watts Logic 
ly. ii. § 6 The very same theme may be handled, .in several 
different methods. 1868 Nettleship_ Ess. Brenuning 
Introd. I, I could not within reasonable limits handle both 
criticism and interpretation, 

t b. intr. or absol. To treat, discourse, confer. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 378 Thahanelit 
anent the Mariage of the Queue. 1638 .A. F ox ll'rirtz' Surg. 
II. x.\vi. 177 In the Chapter which handleth of e.viccated 
Members. 1673 Wood Life 12 Oct., They finding that I had 
handled upon that point. Peers altered it. 

7. To treat artistically ; to portray or represent 
(in a particular style). 

1333 Eden Treat. Newe Did. (Arb.) 17 A deuyll made of 
copper, and that so workemanly handeled that he someth 
like flaming fire. 1603 Drayton Bar. JFars vi. xliii, The 
story of his fortunes past In lively pictures neatly handled 
was. 1830 Leitch M filled s Anc. Art § 204. 193 The 
countenance is always handled in a less spirited manner. 186a 
Kingsley Misc. II. 77 Our painting is only good when it 
handles landscapes and animals. 

8 . To have in hand or pass through one’s hands 
in the way of business ; to trade or deal in; to buy 
and sell. U.S. 

1888 C. D. Warner in Harfer's Mag, Apr. 776/1 It does 
not pay to ‘ handle ’ books, or to keep the run of new publi- 
cations. rSSgPall M'lall G. 13 Feb. 3/1 Large jobbing houses 
who handle all the new and standard publications in consider- 
able numbers to supply small dealers. 1897 Glasgosu Her. 12 
Feb. 7/2 Export houses which handle steel rails. 

Hence Kaudlable, -cable (bx'iidlab'l), fHam- 
dlesome {ohsi), adjs., capable of being handled. 

i6ii CoTGR., Maniable, tractable, wieldable, handleahle. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <$■ Selv. 47 All feelers numb, nothing 
handlesom. 1893 Field 23 Feh. 297/1 She [a boat] must be 
handleahle by one man in all ways and weathers. 
Handle, ».2. [f. Handle sh.'\ trans. To fur- 
nish with a handle ; to affix the handle to. 

1600 T. Masham in Hakluyt's Voy. III. 695 Wee were 
informed, that their bowes were handled with golde. 1701 
C. WoLLEY JinL in N. York (i860) 52 With a flint, handled 
the Indian way. i888 Bell Later Age of Stone 36 You may 
now ask how these implements were handled. 

Handled (htcnd’ld), a. [f. Handle sb. and 
-1- -ED.] Furnished with or having a handle : 
esp. with defining word, as long-handled, ivory- 
handled. Used in Heraldry when the handle of 
a tool or weapon is figured of a different tincture 
from the blade, as ' a sickle or, handled gules 
1783 Cowpeu Let. 24 Dec., It . . is hinged, handled, and 
mounted with silver. 1S36 T. Hook G. Gurney 1. 6 Smart- 
handled knives. 1888 Bell_ Age of Stone 19 The 
modern aborigines of Australiause daggers formed of handled 
flakes. 1889 Pall Mall G. 31 J uly ijy As for the ‘ handled ’ 
names. .Mr. Knowles produces four Duchesses [etc.]. 
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Handled, var. of Anleth (ON. andlil), Obs., 
countenance. 

£■1230 in Pol. Rcl. L. Poems 214 Bleye was his fair 
handled [ze r. neh]. 

Handler (hse-ndloA [f. Handle o .-(- -eh b] 

1. One who handles (in lit. and Jig. senses : sec 
Handle w.l). In Football, One who plays ‘ Rugby ’. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. viii. xiii. (149s) 320 
Chaungers handlers of syluer. 1540 Covdudale Coiifttt. 
Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 429 An unreverent handler 
of God’s word. 1607 Totscll Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 177 
A cunning Archer or handler of a Gun. 1663 Blair Auto- 
biog. ii. (184S) 25 Outgivings to traders and handlers in this 
Kingdom. 1889 Pall Mall G. 16 Mar. 3/1 The rough play 
which has prevailed this winter, both among the dribblers 
and the handlers. 

b. Something that has a specified feel when 
handled : cf. Handle v.^ 1 b. 

1848 Jiitl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 444 They.. are often bad 
handlers, and slow feeders. 

2. Spec. A man who holds and sets on a dog or 
a game-cock in a fight or contest. 

1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 996 The.. dogs darted at the 
..lion, amid the horrid din of the cries of their handlers. 
i8z8 Marly Life Planter Jamaica (ed. 2) 320 In the 
temporary cock-pit . . The handlers made their appearance. 
1897 Field 6 Feb. i68/r Each hound has a handler. They 
work the dogs in front of the judges. 

3. Tanning. A pit containing a weak tannin 
infusion, in which the hides are ‘handled’; see 
Handle v^ 2 c. 

_ 1777 Macbridd in Phil. Trans. LXVIIl. 115 The leather 
is ready for the ooae, and at first is thrown into .smaller 
holes, which are termed handlers. 1879 Cassell's Techn. 
Edtic. V. 311 The pits containing the weakest solutions are 
called ‘handlers’. 

4. [f. Handle v.^] A workman who fastens the 
handles to vessels, tools, etc. ; a hafler. 

1398 Florio, Mnnicatore . . a sleeuer, a hafler, a handler. 
i88i Porcelain. lYorks, Worcester 21 The turner .. having 
completed the form of the cup it is passed to the Handler. 
Handles, var. Andless, Sc. Obs., breathless. 
Handless (htemdles), a. [f. Hand ri.i -t- -less.] 

1. Without hands; deprived of hands. 

1483, Cath. Angl. sjzfz Handles, ntaiicus, mancatns, 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A.^ III. i. 67 What accursed hand Hath 
made thee handlesse in thy Fathers sight ? 1607 Day Trav. 
Eng. Bro.(iS&x)Zj For which thou shall go handless to thy 
graue. 1867 Swinburne in Fortn. Rev. Oct. 428 There is 
no such thing as a dumb poet or a handless painter, 

2. Jig. Not doing, or not able to do, anything 
with the hands ; incapable or incompetent with the 
hands, or in action. Obs, exc. dial. 

1413 Pilgr. Scfwle (Caxton 1483) w. x.\xii. 81 Wherfor is he 
nought handeles, for he hath full power to helpen and 
comforten all. C1386 C’tess Pembroke Rj. lxxvi. ii. The 
ini^ity handlesse grew as men that slumbered. /11658 
J. Durham Exhos. Rev. vii. (i68o) 34 Believers have not 
a handlesse Mediator. 1854 Phemie Millar 28 You are truly 
a poor handless_ thing. 1897 Barrie Margaret OgUvy 128 
He is most terribly handless. 

Ha'nd-liiie. 

1. A line to be worked or drawn by hand ; esp. 
a fishing line worked without a rod. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iii. D-lrii) 20 Fasten your 
Hand-lines or drawing Cords, which must be at the least 
a do7en. a fathom tong. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1776) I. 343 
(Jod.) 'The same rapidity of tide prevents their using hand- 
lines. 189s Oracle Eticycl. II. 105 The fishery i.s carried 
on by liand-lines. .the bait being cuttlefishes, shell-lishes, etc. 

2. JVaut, ‘ A line bent to the hand-lead, measured 
at certain intervals with what are called marks and 
deeps from 2 and 3 fathoms to 20 ’ {Sailor’s IVord-bk.'). 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 415 We want a hand-linc 
for soundings. 

Hence Ha’nd-liner, one who uses a hand-line for 
fishing. Hamd-lining- vbl. sb., fishing with a hand- 
line. 

1887 Marq. Lorne in Forin. Rev. Mar. 464 A fleet engaged 
wholly in handlining and trawling. 

Handling' (hmmdlig), vbl. sb. [f. Handle 
and ^ -h-iNG bj I. The action of the vb. Handle, 
1. The action of touching, feeling, or grasping 
with the hand ; management with the hand, wield- 
ing, manipulation ; laying hands on ; treatment in 
which the hands are cfiecUvely (or roughly) used. 

cxooa /Elfric Horn. II, 182 ASt Sam. cristenan menn.. 
SoneSese eadiga Benedictus na handlunge. .frara his ben- 
dum alysde. a 1223 Aiicr. R. 60 Mid sweorde of deadliche 
hondlunge. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. .xxiii. 11495) 

1 In a .stronge man and flesshly the pulse is gropyd and 
nowe wyth stronge and harde handlyng. 1312 in Willis 

& Clark Cambridge (1S86) I. 608 Made and set vpp after 
the best handlyng and fourme of good vvorkmanship. 16^ 
Pei'Ys Diary 19 May, To perform what was commanded, in 
the handling of their armss, 1793 Genii, Mag. July 581/2 
Irony, like Satire, is one of those edged tools which require 
careful handling. _ 1861 Hughf3 Tom Bravni at Oxf. ix. 
(1889) 76 There might be some reason in the rough handling 
he had got. 

b. Quality perceived by feeling with the hand. 
1881 J. P. Sheldon Dairy Farming 8/_i Fat soon accumu- 
lates. .and forms the ‘ quality ' or ‘ handling ’ which indicates 
the extent to which she [a cow] may he considered fit for 
the butcher. 

2 Jig. Dealing with a thing or person ; treat- 
ment ; management. 

1530 Pal.sgr. 229/1 Plandelyng, entreating, traictement, 
1338 Starkey England i, t, 21 Apply your selfe to the bandel- 


yng of the materys of the commyn wele. 1632 Lithgow 
y rav.w. 66 The Venetians, Ragtisans, and M-arseillianshave 
great handling with them. 1776 J011N.SON 28 Mar. in Bossvell, 
A woman of fortune being used to the handling of nuiney, 
spends it judiciously, 1886 J. R. Rels Pleas. Book-Worm ii. 
37 De Quincey, with his marvellous handling of English 
prose. 

3 . Artistic manipulation ; cf. Handle z/.l 7. 

1771 Sir j. Reynolds Disc. iv. (1876J 360 What the 

painters calf handling ; that ns, a lightne.ss of pencil that 
implies great practice, and gives the appearance of being 
done with ease. Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. i836 

XXIII. 147 A miniature, .remarkable for its brilliancy of 
colour and charming freedom of handling. 1839 Gullick 
& TiMDs/’azVzA 23i_Handling is that partof the mechanical 
‘ execution ’ or manipulation of a picture which exhibits the 
pencilling or play of the brush. 

4 . [f. FIandle v.'b^ The action or process of put- 
ting on the handles of vessels, etc. 

1764 V. Green Surv. ItWcester 232 Part of the business 
called handling and spouting, i. e. putting the hand to cups. 

5. alt rib. 

1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt II. xxix. 211 If they were not 
touched in the right handling-place. i88z James Paton 
in Encycl, Brit. XIV. 384/2 After colouring, the hides pass 
on to the handlers or handling pits. 1893 Daily Nexus 27 
Nov. 5/3 Under Rugby Union rules.. a determined effort 
is being made to revive the interest in the liandling game 
[Rugby Union Football]. 

II. + 6. A handle. Obs. 

C14S0 Lonei.ich < 7 ?-zzz 7 x.wiii. 275 Thus the lettres of the 
handelyng spak. 1460 Capghave C/zrzvz. 117 The swerd .. 
in the handelyng thereof was closed on of thoo nil nayles 
that were in Cristis handis and feet, c 1300 d/e/wiz'zzt’ xi.x. 
63 They were as grete as the handlyng of a fan. 
i Ha'udling'S, adv. Obs. [In OE. handlinga 
adv. ; in ME, with adverbial gen. : see -ling, 
-LINGS.] Hand-to-hand, at close quarters. 

c 1000 .^LFRic Horn, I. 3S6 p.-et he handlinga amijne man 
aewealde. (11300 Cursor M. 3933 Sanimeii handlinges 
wristeld pai. 

Hand-list, sb. [Cf. hanii-booki\ A list of 
books, etc. in a form handy for reference. 

1839 H.ALLiwELL(fi7/e) A brief hand-list of books, .illustra- 
tive of .. Shakespeare. 1893 Edin. Even. Disp. zz Ayst. z/3 
To provide a hand-list for this library. 

Hence Handlist v, trans., to enter (books, etc.) 
in such a list. 

1888 Nicholson Bodleian Lilrap>^ in 18S2-7 445 The 
Librarian also commenced . . handlisting the considerable 
accumulations of inscribed fragments of papyrus. 1897 
Oxf. Vftiv. Gas. i8 May 509/1 [He] handlisted the entire 
collection of Mr. Hallam’s MSS., consisting of 144 vols. 

t Ha'lldlock. Obs. [See Lock r^,] A shackle 
for the hands ; a manacle, a handcuff. 

1532^7. Papers Hen, VHl, II, 158 The malefactour wished 
that he had the King in the ende of a hand lokk, and the 
Deputie in the other ende, j6oo Hakluyt Voy. (1810I III. 
313 Who should also have kept me corapanie in ajiandlockc 
with the rest. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. ii. (iSio) 35 
The White Knight, and his sonne in law. .Whom in hand- 
lockes he carried away with him. 

Ha’iidloclk, v, [f. prec. sb. ; cf, also Lock w.] 
fxawr. To handcuff, AXicstransf, Chiefly in/n./yi/e. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald.Irel. in Holinshed II. et/a The 
king, .commanded him to be handlocked and fettcied, with 
an other prisoner. 1826 Scott Woodst. xxxvi,_ Still holding 
his. .friend's arm enclosed and hand-locked in his. 1829 
PL Murray N, A liter. 1 . iv. 197 The son was still kept 
handlocked. 

Ha’lld-loom. A weaver’s loom worked by 
hand as distinguished from a power-loom. 

1833 Sir D, Barry Factory Comm, Rip. App. A. 3. 42 
Thinks her daughter’s health rather lietter than when at the 
handlooDL 1843 Penny 67(1/. XXVII, iSj/a If [the weaver] 
clings to the hand loom, his condition will become worse 
from day to day. 

b. ellipt. in pi. for handloom linens. 

1890 Daily News to Mar. 2/7 Kla-v and Linens.-— Belfa-st. . 
In brown power loom linens the demand continues very 
languid. .Handlooms are unchanged. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

1833 Sir D. Barry Factory Comm, Rep. App. A. 3. 43 
note. The power-loom dressers have been all hand-loom 
weavers, 1837 Penny Cycl.^CW. 90/2 Hand-loom weaving 
is altogether a domestic manufacture. 1893 Daily Nexus 
27 Apr. 7/3 Drills and Inandloom goods dull. 

t Hai'xidly, a. Obs, [f. Hand sb. + -lyI.] Used 
by the hands ; manual ; mechanical. 

(11400 Lanfrands Cintrg. 129 To remeue a boon wih 
hanaely [AW. B, handly] instrumentis. Ibid. 40 Remeii 
ynge of pe boon wih handliche instrumentis, 

Hai*Xld-liiaide, a. Made by hand. Formerly 
distinguished from the work of nature (^artificiall, 
now usually from that of machinery. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) sit A hand-nitide strait 
of Sea water. 1840 Penny Cycl. XV II. 209/2 Hand-made 
paper is now commonly marked with the name of the 
maker, and the date of the year when it was made. 1879 
Lubbock Pci. Led. v, 156 Hand-made pottery is abundant. 

Handmaid (hte’ndmFkl), sb. [f. Hand sb. + 
Maid, Cf. OE, hand)egn personal attendant or 
servant, also the ME. phrase ‘ to serve any one to 
hand Hand sb. 34 a, 56 .] 

1, A female personal attendant or servant : a, 
in literal sense, arch. 

138a WVCLIF Ps, cxxii[ij. 2 As the e^en of the hondmatde 
in the liondis of hir ladi. 1398 T revi-sa Bccrth. De P. R . i. 
(1405) 7, I am tlie handmayde of the lorde. 1348 Hall 
Ckron., Hen. V, 6t b, The goddesse of warre called Bellona 
., hath these ,iij, haudmaides ever of necessitie attendyng 
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on hei,Lloud, fyre, and famine. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
n. iii 72 Vouchsafe to speake my thankes, and my obedience, 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Highnesse. 1806 
•SuKR Winter in Lend. (ed. 3) 1. 122 With Dinah, her stuidy 
handmaid, as her attendant. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh. II. 412 To be the handmaid of a lawful spouse, 
b. fig. (in common use). 

1592 Davies hnmori. Sonl v. vi, As God’s Handmaid, 
Nature, doth create Bodies. 1779 Wcsley Collect Hymns 
Pief. 5 Poetiy. keeps its place as the handmaid of Piety. 
187s Stubbs Const. Hist. III. \.\i. 533 Heraldry became a 
handmaid of chivalry. 

f e. A vessel employed to attend upon a larger 
one ; a tender. Obs. 

1S99 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 121 ynto which 4 ships [under 
Sir Francis Diake] two of her pinasses were appointed as 
hand maids. 

2 . A moth (also Handmaid motli), Daiana mini- 
stra, of the family Bombycidis. 

i86g NrwMAN Brit. Moths 4^2 The Handmaid (Haclia, 
Anctlld). 

3 . atlnb. and Comb. Also handmaid-like adj. 

1629 Milton Clnht's Nat. 0.^1 Her sleeping Lord with 

handmaid lamp attending. 1723 VovTiOdyss. xxri. 459 Full 
fifty of the handmaid train. 1814 Mrs. J. West Al.de 
Lacy I. 61 With handmaid-like humility of judgment. 
1835 Tennyson Enid 400 [He] let his eye . . rest On Enid 
at her lowly handmaid-work. 

Hence f Ha ndmaid v. tionce-ivd. Obs. 

165s Fuller Hist. Camh. Ep , Natural Philosophy, which 
should hand-maid it to Divinity. 

Ha’ndmai'den. [f. Hand sb. -f Maiden : see 
piec.] = Handmaid, a. lit. {archaic). 

a 1300 B E. Psalter cxxii. 2 Als eghen of hand-maiden 
klene. In hende of hir levedy heiie. 1382 Wyclie Gen. xxi. 
10 Throw out this handmayden and the sona of hir. 1483 
Cath. Angl. An Handemayden, abra, ancilla. 1611 
Bible Lnke i. 48 He hath legaided the lowe estate of his 
handmaiden. 1826 Miss MiTronn Village Ser. ii. (1863) 3S3 
Who filled an equivocal post in the household, half hand- 
maiden and half companion. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 
330 During several genei ations . . the relation between divines 
and handmaidens was a theme for endless jest, 
b. fig. 

1381 Molcastfr Positions xli. (1887) 243 To hake the 
handmaiden sciences to attend vpon their mistres profes- 
sion. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 28 Health and tem- 
perance. .are the handmaidens of viitue. 

So Handman. dial., manservant, serving-man. 

1734 J. SnEBBEARE Matrimony (1766) I. 245 She. .went to 
Bed to the Handman. 

Ha’Hd-inlll. A giinding mill consisting of 
one millstone turned upon another by band, a quern. 
Now, also, applied to a simple machine for grind- 
ing coffee, or the like, worked by hand-power. 

1363-87 Foxe a (J- M, (1596) 73/2 Quirinus the bishop of 
Scescanius having a handmifl tied about his necke, was 
thiowne headlong flora the bridge into the flood. 1373 80 
Baret H/w. H 92 An Handmill: a jiuerne. 179* A. Young 
Trav. Erance 336 Feudal tyranny in Bretagne, armed with 
the judicial power, has not blushed even in these times at 
hieaking hand-mills, 1873 W. McIlwraitk Guide Wigtown- 
shire 43 A quern-stone, or upper half of an ancient hand-mill. 

Ha'nd-mould. 

1 . A small mould managed with the hand ; e. g. 
one used in casting hand-made type. 

1390 Lange. Rich. Redeles n. 155 He mellid so Jie matall 
with pe hand-molde, That [hey] lost [of heir] lemes he leuest 
hat hey had. 1873 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

t 2 . An apparatus for holding the hands in cor- 
rect position in pianoforte-playing. Obs. 

i8ig Col Hawker (1893) 1. 179, I., presented my 

pianoforte hand-moulds to Messrs, . . Pleyel, which they 
approved and accepted for their manufactory. 

Hand of glory. [A transl. of F. main de 
gloire, a deformation, by ^popular etymology’, 
of OF. mandegloire,mandeglore, mandegore (Gode- 
froy), orig, mandmgore maudiake.] 

Originally applied, in French, to a charm formed 
of the root of a mandrake ; afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the defoimation of the word, applied to 
a charm made of the hand of an executed criminal : 
see quot. i8i6 and context. 

iTgj Curios, in Hush. ^ Card. 284 Mountebanks, make 
of It [mandrake] what we call a Hand of Glory.. 'Phey 
.. make believe, that by usjng some little Ceremonies, the 
Silver they lay near it, will increase to double the Sum 
every Morning. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss. Superstitions 
73-3. r8i6 Scott Anliq, xvii, ‘De hand of gloiy. is 
hand cut off from a dead man, as has been hanged for 
murther, and dried veiy nice in de shmoke of juniper wood ’ 
[etc ]. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. (diile) The Hand of Glory. 
H and-Organ . A portable barrel-organ played 
by means of a crank turned with the hand, 

1796 MoRsnAmer. Geog. II. 334 Hand-organs, and other 
musical inventions. _ G. S. Layard C. Keene i, 8 A 
hand-organ turned with might and main by the baby sister. 
Hand-organist, one who plays a hand-organ. 
1896 Howells hnpr. .5 Ex^., Trihd, Cheerf. Giver iv, 162 
Ought one to give money to a hand-oiganist? 

Hand over hand, adv. ^hr. (a.) Chiefly 
Naut.) With each hand bi ought successively over 
the other, as in climbing up or down a rope, or 
rapidly hauling at it. 

1736 Cooke in PJnJ. Trans. XL. 3S0 A lusty young Man 
attempted to go down (hand over hand, as the Workmen 
call ip by means of a single Rope. 1769 Falconer Diet. 
Marlnets-l^^, Main avant, the order to pull on a rope 
hand-over-hand. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown ii iv, Up went 
Martin, hand over hand. 
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b. fig. With continuous advances ; said of a 
vessel, etc. appi caching or giving chase to another. 

1830 Maruyat King's Own xiii, The frigate was within 
a mile of the lugger, and coming up with him hand over 
hand. 1890 Besant Armotel of Lyonisse I. 38 Ihe 
second boat . . came up hand over hand, rapidly ovei taking 
the fiist boat. 

e. alt) ib. or adj. (with hyphens). 

1839 M. Thomson Camnfore 86 (Hoppe) With meie 
hand-over-hand labour it was weaiisome work. 1884 
Leisure /fuz/r June 343/1 A final hand ovei-hand climb. 

Hand over head, adv. jhr. {a., sb.) Now 
rare or Obs, 

1. adv. phr. Precipitately, hastily, rashly, reck- 
lessly, without deliberation ; f indiscriminately. 

c 1440 Bone Blor. 47s Than they faght hand ovyr hedd. 
J.2^CmuT.R.^th Serm.hef. Edw. VI (hxh.)iZ2 So adict as 
to take hand ouerhedvhatsoeuer they say. x6oo Hoi land 
Livy xxii. iii. 433 He would . do all in hast, hand over head, 
without disci etion. 1650-3 tr. Hales' Dissert, de face in 
Phemx (1708) II. 369 The ludei soil.. shall hand-over-head 
follow the Authoiity of otheis. 1775 Mad. D'Ardlay 
Let. to Crisp 8 May in Early Diary, I don’t uige you, 
hand ovei head, to have this man at all events. 1839 James 
Louis KIV, III. 240 A lavish guardian, who . . spent the 
estate hand-ovei-head. 

2. attrib. or adj. (with - - ). Precipitate, rash, 
reckless ; f indiscriminate. 

a 1693 Uequhart Rabelais iii. xxiii. 193 In a hand-over- 
head Confusion. <21823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hand- 
over-head, thoughtlessly extravagant, 1866 Ln Fanu All 
in Dark II. xix. 156 They never think what they aie doing, 
girls are so hand-over-head. 

■j- 3. Phr. To play at hand over head, to act pre- 
cipitately or rashly ; in quot. app. with allusion to 
climbing (cf. PI and ovek hand). Ohs, 

1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 2 Neuer will I . . play at hand 
ouer head so high, but where I may feele sure footing. 

Ha'nd-paper. 

1. A make of papei having the figure of a hand in 
the water-mark. 

1833 R, Herring Paper Sf P. Making 79 An open hand 
with a star at the top, which was in use as early as 1530, 
probably gave the name to what is still called hand paper. 
1868 Brewer Diet. Phr. <5 Fab., Hand paper, so called 
from Its water-mark. .iO *. 

2. Hand-made paper. 

Handpike ; see Handspike. 

Ha‘u.d-play. arch. Interchange of blows in 

a hand-to-hand encounter ; an OE. phrase, revived 
by some modern writers. 

a. 1000 Ctsdmon’s Exod. 327 Heard handplega. a 1030 
0 . E. Chron, an. 1004 (1865) 138 note, ptet hi naefie wytsan 
handplegan on Angel cynne ne semittqn. [1867 Freeman 
Norm, Cong, I. v. 330 'They never met in all England with 
worse handplay.] 1884 Pall Mall G 2 May (Cassell), 
Memories of Scandinavian glee in the hard hand-play of battle. 

Ha'ud-press. A press worked by hand ; esp. 
a printing-press so worked, as distinguished from 
one worked by steam or other power. Hence 
Hand-pressman. 

1679 Doddell in R. Mansel Narr. Popish Plot (1680) 34 
Mr. Willoughby did once ask him, if he could make a 
Hand-Press, in order to Piinting. 1840 Lardner Ceom. 
191 With hand-presses . . two hundred and fifty copies were 
obtained per hour fioin the same types, which required the 
work and supeilntendence of two men. 

Ha’lld-rail. A rail or tailing supported on 
balusters or uprights, as a guaid or support to the 
hand at the edge of a platfoim, stairs, etc. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 54 The hand-rail of the 
balcony. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Gayworthys ix. (1879) 92 
The shattered gig, thrown on its side, crashed up against 
the handrail of the biidge. 1892 J. C. Blomeield Hist, 
Heyford 46 A wooden staircase with a single handrail. 

So Ka'ndrai-ling, (a) the making of handrails ; 
ip) = Handrail. 

1823 P. Nicholson Praci, Build. 204 The whole of the 
art of hand-railing depends on finding the section of a 
cylinder, a 1833 J. T. Smith Bk. far a Rainy Day (1845) 
63 It was only enclosed by a low and very old hand-i ailing 
1888 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 2/1 Classes for. wood caiving, 
etching, hand 1 ailing and chasing and repousse work. 

+ Ha‘1ld-rufF. Obs. [See Ruff.] 

1. A ruff worn on the hand or wrist. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Polayvias, hose without feete, 
hand rufs. 

2. A game at cards. 

i6u CoTGH , Range, hand-Ruflfe, at Cards . , To play at 
hand-Ruffe. 

Hand running, adv. phr. dial, or colloq. 
Straight on ; in continuous succession. Cf. end- 
running. 

1828 Craven Dial s.v., ‘He did It seven times hand- 
running.’ i860 in Bartlett Diet. Amer. 1877 N. IK 
Line, Glass. s.v., ‘There was six deaths from tli’ fever 
hand-running.' 1883 Howells Silas Lafham (1891) II. 
70 Irene’s been up two nights hand running, 
i' Handsal, z'- Obs. rare. In 3 h.ondsal. [a. 
Om.handsala to make over by stipulation, f. hand- 
sal bargain, f, hand liand-h selja to hand over, make 
over.] trans. To hand over. 

a 1223 f Uliana (Royal MS ) 6 Ant 5 ettede him his dohter, 
& wes sone ihondsald al hire unwilles. 

Ha'nd-sale. [f. Hand sb, + Sale.] See quots. 
(In some uses a corruption or conjectural explana- 
tion of An NOEL.) 

1607-1691 [see Auncel], 1767 Blackstone Comm. 11 . 


448 (Seager) Anciently among all the northern nations -.bak- 
ing of hands was held necessary to bind the bargain ; a 
custom which we still letain in many veibal contiatts : 
a sale thus made was called handsale (yiendiiio per niutuani 
mamiwn complexionem) 1888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., Handsale weight, any ai tide purchased by pois- 
ing it in the hand so as to judge of the weight without 
actual weighing, is called handsale weight. 

Ha’lld-saw. A saw managed by one hand. 

1411 Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j hondsawe. 1497 Naval 
Ace. Hen. VII {iSg6) 324 Also for an handesaw piice vj'h 
1573-80 Baret Alz>. H 78 A hand sawe..vne sell tie, on 
petite seie. 1396 Siiaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 187 My Bucklei 
cut thiough and through, ray Sword hackt like a Hand-saw. 
1664 Cotton Scarr-on. Pref. (D.\ ’Tis all the woild to 
a handsaw but these barhaious Rascals would be so ill- 
manner’d as to laugh at us as confidently as we do at them. 
1798 Greville in Phil. Trans, LXXXVIII. 413 A stone- 
cutter was sawing rock crystal with a hand-saw. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk , Handsaw, the smallest of the 
saws used by shipwrights, and used by one hand. 

b. In the following, handsaw is genei ally explained as 
a conuption of heronshaw or hernsezv, dial, harriia, heion. 
(Other conjectuies taking /zirYc/r in a different sense fiom the 
biid have also been made ) No other instances of the phrase, 
(except as quotations fiom Shakspeie), have been found. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. n. ii. 367, I am but mad Noith, NoiLh- 
West : when the Winde Is Southeily, I know a Hawke fiom 
a Handsaw. 

Handsbreadth : see ITandbeeadth. 
Handsel, hansel (hse-ndsel, hm-nsel), sb. 
Forms : 3 kandselne, (handsselle), 4h.aneel, 5 
banselle, 5-7 baiisell, 6 hatisselle, 6-7 band- 
sell, 6- hansel, handsel. [The foim corresponds 
to OE. handselen glossed ‘mancipatio’ (giving into 
the hands of another), or to ON. handsal, ‘ gWmg 
of the hand, promise or bargain confirmed by join- 
ing or shaking hands’, also, in same sense, hand- 
seld ; cf. OSvv. handsal, Sw. handsol money, etc. 
handed over to any one, gratuity, ‘ lip ’. But 
though there are some quotations (sense 2 b) which 
may have the simple sense of ‘ gift ’, the general 
notions of ‘ omen, gift to bring good luck, luck- 
penny, auspicious inauguration or first use which 
run through the English uses of the word, are not 
accounted for by the sense of these OE, and ON. 
woids. Cf. however Da. handsel ‘ handsel, earnest- 
money’, also Ger. handgeld, handgift, handkauf, 
and esp. F. iirenne, OF. esireine, ibe. senses of which 
aie e.xactly parallel to our 2, 3, 4. 
c 1030 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 449/29 Mancipatio, handselen.] 
fl. Lucky prognostic, omen, piesage, augury; 
token or omen of good luck. Obs. 

CI200 Vices Virtues 29 Sum oSer dwel hie driueS, 
and seggeS ]>ht he nafde naht gode han(d)sselle Se him hat 
sealde. c 1200 Tr in. Coll. Horn, ii Warienge and handsehie 
and time and hwate and fele swilche deueles craftes. 1303 
R. Brunne Handl. Synne 369 Of hancel y can no skylle also, 
Hytys nou5t tobeleveJ)arto..For many hauyn glade hancel 
at he morw And to hem or euyn comh mochyl soi w. c 147S 
Parienay 4883 Where the Erie shold haue ill hansell anon. 
1300 Ortns Vocab , Stiena est bona sors, Atiglice hansell. 
1573 Twyne /Eneidu, Eeij,jEneas first the rusticke sort 
sets on F'or happy hansils sake \oriien pugnx], 1579-80 
North Plutarch To Rdr. (1676) Avb, Among the cries of 
good handsell [Amyot, cr-is d'henreux presage] and the 
wishes of good luck .. one was; Happier be thou than 
Augustus. 1681 Glanvill Saddneismus ii. (1726) 303 He 
had it [a pewter dish] from Alice Duke for good Handsel for 
his Daughter, who had lately lain in. 

2 . A gift or present (expressive of good wishes) 
at the beginning of a new year, or on entering upon 
any new condition, situation, or circumstances, the 
donning of new clothes, etc. ; originally, deemed 
to be auspicious, or to ensuie good luck for the 
new year, etc. [=L. strena, F. Hrenne.'] 

%3 . . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 66 Syhen riche forth runnen to 
reche hoiide-selle, 5s3ad 5eies 3iftes on hij, 5elde hem bi 
bond. Ibid. 491 This hanselle hatz Arthur of auenturus on 
fyrst, In 3onge ^er. 1373 Barbour Bruce v. 120 Sic hansell 
to the folk gaf he Richt in the first begynnyng. Newly at 
his ariwyng. 1500-20 Dunbar New Year’s Gift to King 
iii, God giue the gmd prosperitie In hansell of this giiid 
new 3elr. c 1330 in Pol. Rel. L, Poems 38 luellis piicious 
cane y non fynde . . To sende you . jiis newe yeies moiowe, 
Wher-for lucke and good hansselle My heite y sende you. 
T1332 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 943 To geve the fiist 
hansel, estrintr. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. ix. 189 The 
Syrian Kings civilly tendered their service, to give it as 
good handsell to so good a work. 1723 De For, Col. Jack 
(1840) 22 As it was the first time . . he took \L sl from my 
part, and told me I should give him that foi handsel. 1784 
Burns ‘ There was a lad' u, 'Tvvas then a blast 0’ Janvvai’ 
win’ Blew hansel in on Robin. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. i. 
ix, Neighbour after neighbour gave thee as handsel, silver 
or copper coins. 1856 Ld. Cockburn Mern. ii. (1874) gs 
About the New Year, .eveiy child had got its handsel, and 
eveiy farthing of every handsel was spent theie. 1883 
Longrn, Mag. Apr. 656 It was the immemorial custom for 
servants to receive handsel orfirst gifts of the year on this day. 
'[b. Gift, piesent, given on any occasion ; rev\ ard. 
1390 GowrR Conf. II. 373 If I might ought of love take, 
Such hansel have I nought forsake. 1399 Langl. Rich. 
Redelesw. 91 Some, .were be-hote hansell if hey helpe wold 
To be seruyd sekirly of he same siluere. 1313 Douglas 
AEncis IX. X. 104 Sik bodword heir the twys takyn Troianis 
Sendis for hansell to Rutilianis. 

t c. ironically, A ‘ dressing’ given or leceived. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur mw. xvi, Anon withlytel myght 
he was leyd to the erthe, And as I trowe sayd sir Sagramore 
ye shal haue the same handsel that he hadde. 1383 Rich 
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Phylotiis ij- Emelin (1835) 29 Ihut your daughter should 
bestowe suche hansell on her liousband as she hath alreadie 
bestowed vpon me. 

3 . A first instalment of payment j earnest money; 
the first money taken by a trader in the morning, 
a luck-penny ; anything given or taken as an omen, 
earnest, or pledge of what is to follow. 

[1x1400 Sir Beues siop (MS. A.) Her jjow hauest lijier 
haunsel, A worse be be-tide schel,] 1569 Golding Hemiiiges 
Post. Ded. 4 Accept this Booke as a first hansel!. 1571 
Campion H ist. Irel. i. (1633) 60 Take this . . but for hansell, 
the gaine is to come. 1597 Hooker EccL Pol. v. 1 vi § 11 1 he 
apostles teime it sometime, .the pledge of our heauenly 
inheritance, sometime the hansell 01 earnest of that which 
is to come. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair 11. ii. Bung him 
a si.xe penny bottle of Ale ; they say, a fooles handsell is 
lucky. 1630 Massinger Renegado i. ni. Nothing, sir — but 
piay Your worship to give me hansell. 1787 Grose Prov. 
Gloss. Superstitions 64 It is a common piactice among the 
lower class of hucksteis, pedlais, or dealers, .on receiving 
the price of the first goods sold that day, which they call 
hansel, to spit on the money, as they term it, for good luck. 
1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 132 Hansel., a small sum 
on account, confirming the agieement. 1851 Mayhcw Atwrf. 
Labour I 369 ‘ Who’ll give me a handsel — who’ll give me 
a handsel?’ 

4 :. The first use, experience, trial, proof, or speci- 
men of anything ; first taste, foretaste, first fruits : 
often with the notion of its being auspicious of 
what is to follow. 

1573 Twync Mneid xi. Ggilj, Here now remaine the 
spoiles, and hansell, of the hautie kmge \eie rege superbo 
PruniUm\ Mezentius loe here lies. 1389 Grlcne MenaThon 
(Arb.) 71 Had not Samela passed by .he should like inough 
haue had first handsell of our new Shepheards sheepehooke. 
1601 Holland Pliuy II. 504 But this Perillus was the first 
himselfe that gaue the hansell to the engine of his own 
inuention. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gale Lang. Uni. Ixi. § 655 
That a novice, or young beginner, which sets up a trade, 
may give a taste, hansell or tiyall of his skill to the Masters 
of the Company. 1730 Fielding Rape upon Rape in. iii, 
I have not seen one Prisoner brought in for a Rape this 
Fortnight, except your Honour. I hope your handsel will 
be lucky. 1837 Lockhart Acnii Oct. an 1818 Such was the 
handsel, for Scott protested against its being considered as 
the house healing of the new Abbotsford. 1868 Atkinso.v 
ClevelandGloss., Handsel, .the first use of anything, 

from a shop to a new implement, of whatever kind. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. Handsel Monday, lire first 
Monday of the year (usually according to Old Style), 
on which New Year’s handsel is given. {ScTj 
1585 Higins tr. Jttnind Nomenclator 80 The first bridall 
banket after the wedding daye: the good handzell feast. 
1788 Burns ‘ I'll kiss thee yet ' ii. Young Kings upon 
their hansel throne, Aie no_ sae blest as I am, (j ! 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. V. 66 Besides the stated fees, the master 
[of the parochial school] receives some small gratuity, 
generally 2d. or ^d, from each scholar on handsel Monday, 
179s Ilnd, XV, 201 note, On the evening of Handsel 
Monday, as it is called.. some of his neighbours came _ to 
make meiry with him. _ 1815 Scott Guy J\L xxxii, Grizy 
has. .maybe a bit compliment at Hansel Llonanday. rSzS 
Brockett iV. C. Gloss. , HaiiscU Monday, the first hlonday 
in the New Year, when it is customary to make children 
and servants a present. 

Handsel, v. [f. Handsel 

1 . trans. To give handsel to (a person) ; to pre- 
sent with, give, or offer, something auspicious at 
the commencement of the year or day, the beginning 
of an enterpiise, etc. ; to inaugurate the new year to 
(any one) with gifts, or the day to (a dealer) by 
being his first customer ; to present with earnest- 
money or a luck-penny ip auspication of an engage- 
ment or bargain. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf. Manhode il. cxviii. (1869) 119 It [a horn] 
hath be maad euere sithe j was bom. And of him I was 
hanselled \t{e li je fu estrenee\. 1483 Caih. Angl. 174/1 To 
Hanselle, sireuare, arrare. 1S30 Palsgr. 578/2, I hansell 
one, I gyve him money in a mornyiig for sucne wares as he 
selleth,yc esirene. 1383 Stocker Hist. Civ, IVarres Lowe 
C. I. 133 Being in this sort hanseled with a newyecres gift, 
1611 CoTGR., Estreuer, to handsell, or bestow a New-yeares 
gift on. c 1645 Howlll Lett. (1650) II. Jan. 1641 The Vote, 
Then let me somthing biing May hansell the New-Year to 
Charles my King. ALod. Sc. When I was at school, the 
custom of handselling the master on Handsel Monday still 
flourished in Scotland. 

2 . To inaugurate with some ceremony or obser- 
vance of an auspicious nature ; to auspicate. 

1600-62 I. T. Grim the Collier ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 
426 Let’s in, and handsel oui new mansion-house With 
a carousing lound of Spanish wine, 1636 Fitz-Glifray 
Holy Tiansport. (1881) iSg Who com’st from heauen to 
blisse the eaitli, To handsel with thy bloud thy blessed 
birth. 1645 RuTHLiiroRD Tryal .5 Tri. 0/ Faith (1845) 207 
That they may handsel the new throne with acts of mercy. 
i66x Morgan Sph. Gentry ni. i.x. lor Romulus having 
Iianselled it with his brother’s blood made it an asylum for 
all coramers. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 11. (1863) 44 
Capt. Samuel Holioke handseled his Office with the 
Slaughter of four or five of the Enemy. 1746 Mrs. Delany 
Lei. to Airs. Bewes in Life <5 Corr, 437 Having ordered 
hir. Langhorne to send in a little wine to your cellar at 
Welsbouine, by way of hanselling a new place. i88x 
Besant & Rice 10 Years' Tenant, qIc. Sweet Nelly I. 200 
1 wanted to present her with something to hansel fiiendship. 
b. Jig. {ironical). 

1383 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Losue C. u. 32 He was 
by and by hansled with a Pistoll. 16x1 Spekd Hist. Gt. 
Brit. IX. xxiv. 274 The Gallies were assayled by Sjr John 
Winkefield, who with his small ships so hanselled their sides, 
as they were forced to creepe by the Shore. 3632 Brome 
Court Beggar 11. i. Wks. 1873 I. 200 Take heede I begin 
not now, and handsell your Ladies house, .and your gentle- 


woman’s presence here with a fist about your cares 1699 
Farquhar Constant Couple 111. v. I’ll hansel his woman’s 
clothes for him ! 

3 . To inaugurate the use of; to use for the fiist 
time ; to be the first to test, try, prove, taste. 

1603 Chapman, etc. Eastward Ho 11. i. My lady . is so 
ravished with desire to hansel her new coach. 1612 T. 
Taylor Comm. Titus i. 8 Haman shall hansell his ownc 
gallowes. 1746 Tom Thumb's Ttav. Eng. IVales 104 
The Earl of Morton, who erected the Scotch Maiden, was 
himself the first who hansell'd it. 1841 Brewster Alart. 
Sc. III. iii. (1856) 202 However, we hanselled your cup. 1873 
F. Hall Alod. Eng. ii. 35 No expression was ever yet used 
which some one had not to handsel. 1892 Dobson i8//t C. 
V'lgneites 34 Joseph Warton had handselled them [Spence’s 
unpublished ‘ Anecdotes ’] for his ‘ Essay on Pope,' 

Hence Hamdselling vbl. sb. 

1883 Black White Heather vi, A more substantial hand- 
selling of good luck. 

Hand-seller, handseller. [f. Hand sb. 
+ Sell v. : app. not from handseli\ a. An itinerant 
auctioneer, who sells by ‘ Dutch auction ’ ; a ‘cheap 
Jack b. A street-dealer who carries his stock- 
in trade in a basket, tray, or the like. 

183X Mayhew Land. Labour I. 328 In the provinces, and 
in Scotland, there may be 100 ‘cheap Johns’, or, as they 
term themselves, ‘Han-sellers ’. Ibid. 354 The sellers of 
tins, who carry them under their arms, or in any way. . 
apart from the use of a vehicle, are known as hand-scllet s. 
The syord hand-seller is construed by the street-traders as 
meaning literally hand sellet , that is to say, a seller of things 
held or carried in the hand. x86s Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 5/2 
A glib ‘ hand-seller mounted on his lostrum, dilates upon 
the contents of the volumes which he has to sell. 1879 Era 
6 Dec., W.Tnted, One First-class Handseller and Planksman. 
Apply to Mr. T. H., Auction Vans, Chipping-Norton, 

So Hand-selliitgf. 

1851 Mayhew Loud, Labour 1 . 329 Sometimes its a better 
game than ‘ han-selling 1879 T. Dixon in W. B. Scott 
Autobiog Notes II. 267-8 There is a plan of dealing in 
books called hand-selling, which is selling by a kind of 
auction. The upset price.. is gradually reduced, till some- 
body takes it. 

+ Hamdsenyie. Obs. Also and-. Sc. form 
of Ensign, in various senses. 

1372 Hist. fas. VI {1825) 139 Capten James Bruce. . Johne 
Robesoun, in Braydwodside, his andsenye. a 1375 Diurn. 
Occurr. (Bannatyne) 330 Handsenyie of Scotland, .wes set 
on the castell held of Edinburgh. X39X R. Bruce Eles>en 
Serni. Pviija (Jam.), He gaue them handselnyeis of his 
visible presence, as was the tabernacle, the ark. ai^s 
Montgomerie Poems lix 8 Funerall mark and handsensie. 

t Ha’Ildservant. Obs, [Cf. handviai<if\ A 
servant attending upon one ; an attendant. 

1378 Chr, Prayers in Priv. Prayers {1851) 443 The devil, 
and his handservant the world. 

Ha’udshake. A shake of the hand : cf. next. 

1873 Tristram Aloabxmi. 344 , 1 gave him a heaity hand- 
shake. 1878 Browning Poets Croisn 130 Let me return 
your handshake ! 

Ha'lld-sha^king. Shaking of hands in greet- 
ing or leave-taking. 

1803 WoRDSW. Waggoner iii. 45 What tears of rapture, 
what vow-making. Profound entreaties, and hand-shaking ! 
X839 Geo. Eltot A. Bede 30 That pleasant confusion of 
laughing interjections, and hand-shakings, and ‘ How are 
you’s ’. X883 Black Shandon Belts xxx, "There was much 
hand-shaking on the steps of the Abercorn Club. 

t Ha'ildsmooth, a, and adv. Obs. exc. dial. 

A. adj. Level or flat as if smoothed with the 
hand ; smooth to the hand. 

1330 Palsgr. 452/2, I beate dovvne to the grounde, or I 
beate down hande smothe, je arrase. This castell was 
beate downe hande smothe with ordonaunce. xss8 Mor- 
wyng Ben Gonoii {y.i6f\6 ludas ..spedely set upon them, 
beat them downe handsmoth. 1390 T. Watson Death Sir 
F. IValsingham 233 Poems (Arb.) 165 O licards and tender 
flocks, o handsmooth plains, a 1603 T. CartwrightC2«/'«A 
Rhein, N, T. ii6i8) 505 This Epistle . . beateth it down as 
hand-smooth as it doth the sacrifices, 
b. Jt?. Flat, plat, unqualified. 
i6i2 W. Sclater Alinistcrs Portion Ep. Ded., Having no 
such evidence.. to carry away so handsmooth a conclusion. 

B. adv. Flatly; dowmight ; without check, 
interruption, or qualification. 

1600 Ani’. Aubot FL\p. yonah 500 He fretteth and cliafeth 
hand-smooth with the Lord. 16x0 HtAttv St. A ug. Citie 
0/ God 768 This they avouch, hand-smooth. 1631 Cthsiina 
XL 130 Shee . . will seaze hand-smooth on a whole drove of 
us at once. 1639 H. More ImnwrL Soul 11. xvii. (1662) 137 
All things goe on hand-smooth for it, witliout any check or 
stop. 1682 Mrs. Blhn City Heiress iii. i. Let 'em accuse 
me if they please, I come off hand-smooth with Ignoramus, 
a 1825 Fohuy Voc. E. A nglia. Hand-smooth, unliiterruptedly, 
without obstacle; al.so entirely. He ate it up handsmooth 
Handsome (ha; n‘*snm), a. {adv.). Forms ; 5 
hondsom, 5-6haiidsum,,5-8 liandsom,6 hande- 
som(e, harvsum, 6-7 liau8oni(e, 6 - bandsome. 
[&iown only from 15th c., f. Hand sb. ■+ -some : 
cf. toothsome. Cf. caily mod. (i6th c.) Ger. haml- 
sam, Ger. dial, and EFris. hamisam, early mod. 
Du. handsaem, Dii. handzaam, all in sense i.] 
fl. Easy to handle or manipulate, or to wield, 
deal with, or use in any way. Obs. 

c 1433 Torr. Portugal X30x Sir Torrent gaderld good cobled 
stonys, Good and handsom ffor the nonys. 1 1440 Prontp. 
Pam. 225/2 Handsum, or esy to bond werke . . {Pynson 
hs.ns\.m\ma>iiialis. c 1450 LomucHGrae/xiv. 61)3 Lyghtcrc 
and more hondsom it was Thanne his owen [ax]. 1331 

Robinson tr. Mare's Utop. u. (1S95) 263 Both easy to be 
caried, and handsome to be moued. 2398 Grenewey 
Tacitus' Amt. ii. iv. 37 Neither were the barbarous huge 


targets, and long pikes so handsome, among trees and low 
shrubs, as dai ts and s\v ords, 

•f b. tlaridy, ready at hand, convenient, suitable. 
Obs. 01 ditd. 

1530 Tindalc Prol. Lev. in Doct. Tieal (1848)428 Be- 
ware of allegories ; for there is not a more h.md-.oiiie or apt 
thing to beguile withal than an allegory. 1343 Ravnoid 
Byrth Alankynde (1564) 93 b, Whiclie of these partes shall 
seeme moste commodious and Imndsome to lake it out by. 
1377 B- Goocn Htiesback's Husb. iv. (1586) 1S3 b, Larry all 
your Coames into some handsome place, where j ou meane 
to make your Honie. 1377 St. Aug. Manual Pref , Ashort 
and handsome abridgement of the chosen sayiiiges of the 
holy fathers. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxi\. 571 Whatso- 
euer came ne.\t to their hands, and lay handsome for tliem, 
they rifled. 1678 Gums ohth Intdl. Syst, 503 AtYaiov ijuasi 
Siaiov ; the Letter Cappa, being only taken lu for the more 
handsom pronunciation. 1^7 Pikl Soiirtes A/ississ. (i&io) 
7 On the west shore, theie is a very handsome situation fur 
a garrison. 1831 Carlyle Sterling iii. iii. (1S72) 184 A 
handsome shelter for the ne.xt two years. 

2 . Of action, speech, etc.: Appropriate, apt, 
dexterous, clever, happy : in reference to language, 
sometimes implying gracefulness of style (cf, 3, C). 
? Obs, exc. U.S. 

1363-87 Foxe a. iJ- at. (1596) 9/2 He wrote a sharpe and 
an handsome letter to Celestinus. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
239 An handsome sudden evasion. 1652-62 Hlv lin Cosinosir. 

I. (1682) 121 They fell upon this handsom project. 1690 

Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 106 Mr. Recorder m a hand- 
some speech congratulated the King on his happy successe 
in Iieland. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 455 r 2 Close Reasoning, 
and hand.sorae Argumentation. 1749 Fielding lorn yarns 
XV. xi, He determined to tjuit her, if he could but find a 
handsome pretence. 1837 Hi. Martineau .yoit. III. 

S3 'I bey use the word * handsome' much more e.xtensively 
than we do : saying that Webster made a handsome speech 
in the Senate. 

b. Of an agent : Apt, skilled, clever, Obs. exc, 
in U.S , or as associated with other senses. 

1547 Salfsbury Welsh Did., Hylaw, handsome. 1361 T, 
Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 73s 0 handsome ex- 
positors 1 1370 Levins Alanip. 162/11 Handsome, sdius. 
1374 Hellowfs Gneuara’s Pam. Ep. (1577) ^3 would 
haue bene more handsome to colour Cordouan skinnes.then 
to haue written processe, rxi63x Drvyton AIiHm-Calf{iA.,), 
If some handsome playeis would it take. It (sure) a pretty 
interlude would make. 18.. Pr esbyhriau {Americanisms), 
A writer is styled ‘ a very handsonie author ’, meaning a good 
and clever one,andquite irrespective of his appearance, which 
may be the reverse of comely, 1883 Standard 22 Feb. 3/7 
The bitch was a most handsome winner when she killed, 
f 3 . Proper, fitting, seemly, becoming, decent. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x’xiv. § 3 Came to Cliurch in 
hansome holiday apparell. x_6io Bvrrouoh Phystek 

V. xvi. (1639) 304 Let all tilings be clean and handsome 
about him. 1624 Fi ctchfr Rule a Wife nr. i. Go get you 
handsom. 1654111 Whitlock's ZooiomiaTo Psxithot N\-vh, 
Wit, Learning, and Variety of matter, put into a handsom 
Diesse. 

4 . Of fair size or amount; ‘decent’, fair, con- 
siderable, moderately large. Now uitusual. 

XS77 B.Googl Her esbach’s Husb. u. (1586)66 b, Sogroweth 
it to a handsome height, incete to shadowe hearbes. <21649 
WiNniROP Ntw Eng. (1825) I. 7 The wind at E. and by N, 
a handsome gale with, fair weather. 1670 Naruorough 
yrnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. i. (1711) 31 Cut the Bodies in 
good handsome pieces. 1723 Brvdley iGiw. Did. s v. Age, 
Two handsome Glasses of this Water may be drank every 
Morning fasting, c 1730 BunrXi’// N. Scotl. (181S) I. 164 
They export pretty handsome quantities of pickled scxhiion. 
x8iz Bkacki nridgi, yrnl. in Views Louisiana (1814J 031 It 
continues a handsome width. 1851 Carlyle Sterling i. iii. 
(1872) 14 The soil, everywhere of handsome depth. 

b. Of a sum of money, a fortune, a gift, etc. : 
Considerable. Now (by association with 5) in 
stronger sense : Ample, generous, liberal, nmnificent. 

1577 1 ). Googe Hetesbath's Husb. i. (1586) 10 b, I graimt 
I coulde make a good handsome gayne of them. x 66 o F 
Brooee tr. /.e Blanc's Trav, 270 Having.. given him a 
handsome piece of money to unlock his secret. 1788 
Prilstley Led. Hist. v. liii. 410 To get handsome fortunes 
liy small profits, and large dealings. 1811 iiportwg Alag, 
XXXV 1 1 1 . 210 Wyexhandsonte iirice he meant a govid viricc, 
183s Makryat yac. Faith/, xxxix, She has lieen told that 
he has left you something handsome. 1833 T'hackeeay 
Roset^ Ring III, King Valeroso also sent Sir Tomaso .. a 
handsome order for money. 1881 Daily Til. 28 Jan., His 
pay. .very much handsomer than his brother Jack gets. 

c. Humoiously, of a repioof or punishment: 
Ample, strong, severe, ‘ fine ’. 

1726 Adv. Capt. R. Bavle 131 And reproach’d me in .a 
handsome Manner. 1796 Groel Did. Vidg, Tongue, Hand- 
some Reauard, This, in advertisements, means a horse- 
whipping. 1824 Scott St, Ronan's xi. Finding the cow- 
Iwy, with a shirt about him. .and treating him to a handsome 
drubbing. 

5 . Of conduct, etc. : Fitting, seemly, becomuig; 
courteous, gracious, polite. Now in stronger sense, 
denoting a quality that evokes moral adiuiration 
(cf. sense 6) : Generous, magnanimous. 

i6ai Fletcher Pilgrim tv. ii. Was it fair play? did it 
appear to you handsome ? 1673 S. C. Rules of Civtlity 56 

Because it is not so handsom to sit full in Ins face, it will be 
esteemed good Breeding, if he place himself tvt profile ox 
sometliing side ways. 1693-4 Gibson in Lett, Lit. Alert 
(Camden) 219 'Twill be handsome for mu first to apply 
myself to the Provost, for fear it slioukl otherwise be not 
well taken. 1782 Owe in J, J. Rogers Opie .f- Wks. (1878) 
24 , 1 was introduced to,^ir JosE who said many handsome 
things of me both to my fane and hcliind my back. 1830 

J. H. Monk Bentley xx 5 Through this handsome conduct iT 
the dean the dispute was amicably settled. 1863 Mke. C. 
Clarke Skaks. Ctuir. vi. 142 In the sequel, however, Ford 
does make a handsome atonement. ' 
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"b. spec. Of mililavy exploits: Soldierly, gallant, 
brave, admirable. Obs. or arch. 

i66s Manley Groiius’ Lenu C. Wa-rres Now was a very 
handsom Sally made out of Coevoiden. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round IVorld (1757) 4S4 [The] second lieutenant, who 
made a handsom resistance. 1812 Welungton Visp. 

4 Aug, in Examiner Aug. 552/2, I enclose. .[a] report of 
a very handsome affair with tlie enemy’s cavalry. 

6 . Having a fine form or figure (usually in con- 
junction with full size or stateliness) ; ‘ beautiful with 
dignity’ (J.) ‘ fine (The prevailing ctrrrent sense.) 

1590 Spenser E. Q. ii. iv. 3 A handsom stripling. 1601 
R. Johnson Kingd. <$• (1603) 69 The streetes. .more 

iieate and handbome then those of Italy. 1604 Shaks. 0th. 
jv. iii. 37 This Lodouico is a proper man. .Avery handsome 
man. 1622 Wither Mistr. Philar. Wits. (1633) 710 Who 
could dote on thing so common As meer outward handsome 
Woman? i66r J. Davies tr. Olearius Eoy. Ambass. 17 
Young Lords, very handsome, both as to Face and Body. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 10 Mar., 
She appeared to me handsomer than before. 17S3 Cowper 
Lett. 10 Nov., I can look at. .a handsome tTee,every day of 
my life with new pleasure. 1841 James Brigaitdii, He was 
one of the handsomest and most splendid Cavaliers of his 
day, 1849 — lEoodnufit ii, A large and handsome room, 
lined entirely with beautiful carved oak. 1846 J. Baxter 
Liir, Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. 2S1 New and vigorous 
shoots, producing much better and handsomer plants. i8ss 
Thackeray Rose c?- Ring xvii, She is very pretty, but not 
so extraordinarily handsome, 

B. adv. =Handsosielt (in various senses). 
Now only in vulgar uscj exc. in proverb Handsome 
is that handsome does. 

f ti 1400 Morte Arth. 2128 Thowe arte to hye by [re halfe, 

1 hete )?e in trouthe ! Thowe salle be handsomere hye, with 
Jje helps of my Lorde ! 1S91 Troub. Raigne K. John (1611) 
53 This geere doth cotton hansome. That couetousnesse so 
cunningly must_ pay the lechers ransome. 1597 Shaics. 

2 Hat. I Vi II. Lv. 303 Proue that euer I dresse my selfe 
handsome, till thy retnrne. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. i, She 
would answer, ' they are as Heaven made them — handsome 
enough, if they be good enough ; for handsome is that 
handsome does’. 1796 Grose LHct. Vnig. Tongue s. v,, 
Handsome is that handsome does; a proverb frequently 
cited by ugly women. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge i, Do 
you suppose Highwaymen don’t dress handsomer than that ? 

tHa,‘X].dsome, z*. Ohs. [f. prec. adj.] trans. 
To make handsome (in various senses) ; to fit, 
adapt ; to make seemly or becoming, bring to a 
proper condition (also with up) ; to beautify, adorn. 

ISSS W. 'SR xsecEMMU Fardle Facions App. 324 Let the 
ploughe be handesoraed for them also, acording to their 
sortes. *^93 Donne i, Him. .all repute For his device, in 
handsoming a suit [of clothes].. to have the best conceit. 
1600 SuRFLET Countrie Farme i. x. 48 He shall ouerlooke 
his warren to stoare it a new, and to handsome vp the 
earths. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 42 Some of the 
Planters that meant to handsom their houses, were minded 
to send for gilt leather, and hang their rooms with that. 

Haadsomeish (b^'nsffmi/), a. mnee-wd, [f. 
as prec. + -ISH.3 Somewhat handsome. 

1754 Richardson Gfawrfiww (1811) VI, 339 He is a fine, 
jolly, hearty, handsom eish man. 

XCandsouiely (haemswrali), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LT 2.] In a handsome manner. 

•j'l. Conveniently, handily, readily. Obs. 

1S47-64 Bauldwin Mor, Philos, (ed. Palfr.) 77 Heauy 
things shall little grieve him that can hand.somely bear 
them. 1577 B. Googe HereslacKs Hush. iv. (1586) 173 
If you can handsomely convey them, it is best to bring from 
the Sea, little Rockes with the Weedes and all uppon them. 
1653 QormhisVi Let.o.^^nXym. Mert. Reg. II. 396, I finde 
that I cannot handsomely or indeed without great preiudice 
. .come to Oxford. 1669 Shadwell Royal Shepherdess iv, 
Wks. 1720 I. 280 If thou canst handsomely, do it, and be 
back early in the morning. 

1 2. Fitly, appropriately, aptly. Ohs, 

rSS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 6 Though he can handsomely 
sette them together, 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. m. 202 
How much more fitly and more handesomely might these 
thinges be applied by way of allegorie. X63S-S6 Cowley 
Eavideis iv. note^ 13 The 20 years of the Arks abiding at 
Curiatb-jearim will be handsomely made up. 1693 Salmon 
Bates' Dispens. ti. (1713) 606 HeterogenousBodies, which can 
never handsomly mix together. 1711 Addison Sped. No._i3 
T 4 He says very handsomly, .that he does not act foi gain. 

1 3. Skilfully, dexterously, cleverly. Ohs. 

iSST Robinson tr. More's Utop. i. (xSgsl 100 To handle 
the matter wyttelye and handesomelye for the purpose. 
1624 T. Scott zad Pi. Vox Pop, 57, I have known some 
under the cullour of selling Tobacco have carried Letters 
handsomly, privily in the balls or roiiles. 1648 Gage JVest 
Ind, 26 The cards were handsomely shuffled. 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist. I. i. § 7 The lesuite handsomely answers. That 
Peter was then probably from home. 

b. Carefully; without haste, gently, gradually. 
Now only Natii. (Cf. Cannily.) 

iSSo Coverdale Spir, Ptrle xxii. (1588) 212 He hath a 
sure eie to the stern to rule that as handsomly and cunn- 
ingly as he can. *570 Dee Math. Pref. 31 Poure in water, 
handsomly. 1658 Rowland Monfet's Theat. Ins. 915 Lay 
it handsomely and as closely on as the sick can endure it. 
17^ Falconer Eici. Marine (1789I, Lower handsomely I 
and losver cheerly t are opposed to each other, the former 
being the order to lower gradually, and the latter to lower 
expeditiously. 1832 Marrvat N. Forster v. Ease off the 
main sheet, handsomely my lad — not too much. 1W7 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Handsomely, signifies steadily or leis- 
urely ; as ‘ lower away handsomely^ when required to he 
done gradually and carefully. The term ‘handsomely' 
repeated, implies 'have a care ; not so fast; tenderly’. 

4. With becoming or elegant action; in good 
style, neatly, elegantly. Now rare. 

1582 Munday Eng, Rom, Life in Harl. MUc. (Math.) II. 


379 After they are risen, they fold vp theyr sheetes hand- 
somelie 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 161 The girl was to be com- 
mended, for she answeied the Musick hansomely. _ a X754 
Fielding Journey i. xxv, Instruct a child in the .science of 
coming handsomely into a room. 1809 M. Cutler in Life 
ynils. ij- Corr, (1888) II. 341 Dr. Griffin preached a good 
sermon, handsomely deliveied. 1870 Daily News 16 Apr., 
In the end, Kirkup threw his man handsomely. 

b. Ironically, in reference to reproof or punish- 
ment : Severely, ‘ finely ‘ in fine style 
1533 T. Wilson Rhet. 2 Phavorinus the Philosophier did 
hit a yong man over the thumhes very handsomely. 1628 
Shirley witty Fair One 1. iii, You take pains to whip me 
so handsomely. 1736 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
C’tess Mar 3 Aug., We were all Sunday night tossed very 
handsomely. 1838 Dickens Ntch. Nick, xxvii, The French- 
man who cleaned you out so handsomely last night. 

6 . In accordance with what is becoming in con- 
duct ; courteously, graciously ; decently ; now in 
stronger sense, Generously, magnanimously. 

1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 74 That it maie please 
God handsomly and fauourably to send the good aide of 
his spirite. i6do F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 21 He 
maintained them handsomely, and near his person. 1708 N . 
Frowde Life Adv. Voy. (3773) 120 If I could handsomely 
have refrained going to the House. 1827 J. W. Croker in 
Diazy 18 Feb., The Duke spoke handsomely of Canning in 
all their personal intercourse. _i884 Manch. Exam, ii 
June 4/7 It is admitted ..that in giving this pledge the 
Government have acted handsomely, 

b. Liberally, generously, amply ; usually in re- 
ference to a payment or gift. 

1733 P. T, in Pope's Lett. 1 . Suppl. 20 If you'll pay the 
Paper and Print, and allow me handsomely for the Copy. 
1778 Johnson in Mad. D’Arhlay Diary 26 Sept., ‘ Hemust 
come down very handsomely with a settlement.’ 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (i88p) 1 . 41 Edward.. granted new privileges 
to the Hanse association, for which they were always ready 
to pay handsomely. 

6 . So as to have a fine or pleasing aspect ; admir- 
ably, beautifully. 

_ 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 293 Goe Sirha, to my Cell .. trim 
it handsomely. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 14, 10 
Soldiers, .as proper men as I have seen, and as handsomely 
cloathed. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. JV. xxxi. He now therefore 
entered, handsomely drest in his regimentals. 1812 Bracken- 
ridge JYkwr-XDwfizVwin (1814) 130 A vast plain . .handsomely 
diversified with prairie and woodland. 

Handsomeness (Inemscmnes). [f. as prec. 
•f -NESS.] The quality of being handsome, 
f 1. Convenience, handiness ; fitness. Ohs. 

1330 Palsor, 229/r Hansomnesse, adueuanteii. _ 1352 
Huloet, Boke whyche for hansomenes may be caried in 
lourney, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 14 For handsomeness sake 
. .it were good you hang the upper Glass upon a Nail. 

'f‘2. Skill, dexterity, ability, cleverness ; propriety, 
becoiningness, decency. Ohs. 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. vi. 151 Teachinge 
them to ride, to shote. .with great diligence, and handsome- 
nes. 1611 (JOTGR., HcthileU . . readinesse, handsomenesse, 
dexteritie. 3636 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 66 There may be 
decency or handsomnesse in the first usage of a thing. 

3. Graciousness, courtesy {obs.) ; magnanimity, 
liberality. 

a i6i6 Beaum. & Fl. Wit •without M, i. i, He will not 
look with_ any handsomeness Upon a woman. Plod. We 
must admit the handsomeness of the reward. 

4. Seemliuess or pleasantness of aspect, or {obs.) 
of style ; elegance, neatness ; beauty, comeliness ; 
in mod. use, beauty of a somewhat stately kind. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy, I. 248 (R.) Townes and villages also, 
but built out of order, and with no hansomeness. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. IVit without M. i. i, A goodly woman ; And 
to her handsomeness she bears her state, Reserved and 
great. 1687 Settle Refl, Drydcn 75 Hansomeness in a 
man I have heard of . . but never of Beauty before. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1873) 32 Handsomeness is the more 
animal excellence, beauty the more imaginative. 1892 E. 
Reeves Homeward Bound 195 Admiration of the pictur- 
esque handsomeness of the men. 

Aandspike (hm-ndispoik), sh. Also 7 -spiek, 
-speck, 7-8 -speek, 9 -spec. [ad. early mod.Du, 
handspaecke, mod.Du. handspaak, in same sense (f. 
spaak, MDu. spake pole, rod). lu Eng. app. assimi- 
lated to Si’iKE (or in quoU 1615 pike)h\ 

1. A wooden bar, used as a lever or crow, chiefly 
on ship-board and in artillery-service. It is rounded 
at the one end by which it is held and square at 
the other, and usually shod with iron. 

i6ts E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Garner HI. 627 Two 
or thiee handpikes, of ash. 1626 Cait. SAtiTH Accid. Yng. 
Seamen 31 A gunners quadrant, a hand spike, a crow of 
iron, to mount a peece. 1648-78 Hexham Dutch Diet., 
Handt-speecke, Bar, or Hand-Spiek. 1693 T. H[ale] Acc. 
Ne^o Invent. 119 Nautical Staticks, and Mechanicks, relat- 
ing to Pullies and Crows, Handspecks, 1696 Piiillii-s (ed. 
S), A Handspeek, a Wooden Leaver, used in stead of a Crow 
of Iron to traverse the Ordnance [*706 (ed. Kersey), or to 
heave in a Windlass to weigh up the Anchor]. 1748 F. 
.Smith J^oy. Eisc. l, 53 The Ice .. was cleared from the 
Head of the Ship with Handspikes. 1836 Marryat 
Midsh. Easy xiv, Jack knocked him down with a hand- 
spike. C1830 Rudim. Navlg. (Weak) 323 Handspec. 
1860-7S lire's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 782 Handspike, a 
strong wooden bar, used as a lever to move the windlass and 
c^stan in heaving the anchor. 

2. Incorrectly for Sc. handspake, Han]:)SPOKE. 

3. attrib. unci Comb., as handspike-end^ -man', 
handapike-riug {Artill.), the thimble on the 
trail transom of a gun, for the handspike by which 
it is manoeuvred. 


1839 F. A. Gru I iTHs Ariil. Man. (1862) 208 The assistant 
handspikemeii will attend the compiessois. 1883 Stevenson 
'Treas. I si. iv. xx, Pretty handy with ahandapike-end. 

Ha'ndspike, z'. [f. piec. sb.] tram. To move 
or strike with a handspike. 

1776 in Harper's Mag. Sept. (1883) 547/2 In the act of 
hand-spiking up the Canon into the embrasure. 1837 
Marryat Dogfiendyi, He never would have handspiked me. 

Ha'ndspoke. In Sc. -spake, -spaik, -spike. 
[See Spoke.] A spoke or bar of wood carried in 
the hand ; spec, one of those used in carrying the 
coffin at a funeral in Scotland. 

1727 Walker Remark. Pass. 140 (Jam.) Friends would 
not suffer them to put their hands to a handspaik, tho’ they 
offered. 1816 A ntiq. xxxi, The coffin, covered with 

a p.-ill, and supported upon handspikes by the nearest 
relatives. 1830 London’s Encycl. Gard. 315 The carrying 
lever, or handspoke is used in pairs for carrying tubs of 
plants or other bodies . .Two of them united to a platform of 
boards form the common hand-barrow. 

Ha’nd-staff. 

1. A staff-like handle ; spec, that part of a flail 
by which it is held. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 594/47 Matiutercinm, anhand- 
staf. /ifm..an handele. tr 144a /’rwiTi. /'aro. 165/2 Fleyl 
staffe or honde staffe. i688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 333/1 
The Caplings [of a flail] . . are the stiong double Leathers 
made fast to the top of the Hand-staff. 1827 H. Neele 
Rom. Hist. (1831) I. 77 Every English lance wa.s red to the 
hand-staff with blood. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. PIetal_ I. 
161 By means of the reciprocating motion of a lever to which 
[in bellows] the racket or handstaff is attached. 

f 2. A popular name of some asterism ; according 
to Jamieson, ‘ supposed to be Orion’s sword ’. Ohs. 

1313 Douglas AEnois vni. Prol. 154 The son, the sevin 
steinis, and the Charll wane, The ehvand,the elementis, and 
Arthuris hufe, The home and the hand staff, a 1603 Mont- 
gomerie Fly ting w. Polwart 419 Be the. . Charlewaine, Be 
the homes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 

1 3. A staff carried as a weapon. Ohs. 

The word is a literal rendering of the Hebrewl 
1611 Bible Ezek.xxxix.g They . . shall., burne the weapons 
.. the bowes and the arrowes, and the handstaues [marg. 
iauelins, Wyclif stafs of bond] and the speares. 
t Ha'ndstoiie. Obs. A stone that can be lifted 
or thrown with the hand. 

1398 Grenewey Tacitus’ Ann. iv. xi. 107 The barbarians 
. . now threw hand-stones against the rampire._ a 1725 A. 
SiMSON Descr. Galloway (1823) 27 (Jam.) A cairn, or great 
heap of small handstones, with five or six high stones elected. 

Handstroke (h£eTid|Str<5Hk). Also haudi-, 
handystroke. [f. Hand j/l - f Steoke. For the 
variant handistroke, handy stroke, cf. Hand-blow 
and Handy a,} 

1 1. A stroke or blow with the hand. To come to 
handstrohes {handy strokes), to come to blows or 
hand-to-hand fighting. So to be at handstrokes, etc. 

a. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xx. 30 They shulde soone 
assemble to gether to fyght at hande strokes. 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 90 After thei came to hande strokes: 
greate was the fight. 1625-6 Purchas Pilgrims ii. i486 
Immediately we came to handstrokes. c 1840 Manning Let. 
to Archdeacon Hare in Purcell Life (ed. 4) I. 163 Till I can 
come, as Hobbes says, to handstrokes with you. 

) 3 . 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 50 When thei came to 

handystrokes. 1589 Disc. Voy. Spaine /’(??'#. (1881) 104 
Having beaten an Eneniie at handle strokes. 1602 Hist. 
Eng. in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) II. 455 To . . bring the matter 
to handy strokes. 1692 R. L’Esthange Josephus, JVars 111. 
xix. (1733) 687 Provoking them to handy Strokes. 

2. atirib. (See qiiot.) 

1880 C. A. W. 'Troyte in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 219/2 [The 
bell] would in swinging pa.st tliat point raise the rope ; this 
gives the ringer a second pull, .and this is called the ‘ hand- 
stroke’ pull. 

t Hand-tame, a. Ohs. Tame and submissive 
to handling; mild, gentle. Hence Hand-tame- 
ness, submissiveness, gentleness, mansuetude ; also 
Handtamed ppl. a., reduced to submission. 

<11300 E. jfe. Psalter xxxiii[i]. 3 (Matz.l Here handtame 
[mansueti] and faine withal. Ibid, xliv. [xlv.] 5 For 
sothnes, and handtamenes, And righlwisenes, fiat In be es. 
01323 Poem Times Edw. II, 398 in Pol. Songs {Csaxiden) 
341 To waxen al hand-tame that rathere weren so proude. 
a 1400--50 Alexander $04 As schoweie hand-tame. 01460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) g8 We ar mayde hand tamyd. 
Withe these geiitleiy men. 

HaiUd to haud, adv. phr. {a.). Also f hand 
unto hand {ohs. rare). With close approach of 
hands ; at close quarters ; man to man. (Chiefly 
in 1 eference to fighting.) 

C1400 Destr. Yroy 10351 Neuer hondvnto bond harmyt 
he nother. <11533 Td. Berners Huon xliii. 144 To fyght 
with me hand to hande. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 9 My 
selfe drinking hand to hand with the founder of them. 1640 
Ld. Kynalmeaky in Lismare Papers Ser. ii. (1888) IV. 147 
The King went iniediately with him, and tliere talk’d hand 
to hand some three houres. 1847 Grote Greece (1862) III. 
xl. 434 A close combat hand to hand was indispensable. 

To. attrib. or adj. (with - -). 

1836 Lytton a ihens (1837) 47® The hand-to-hand valour 

of the Greeks. 1879 Froude Ccesar xiv. 209 In these hand- 
to-hand engagements there were no wounded. 

Hand to mouth., phr. {a., sb.). 

1. Front hand to month : by consuming food as 
soon as it is obtained; with attention to immediate 
wants only; without provision for the future ; im- 
providently, thriftlessly. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1B74) II. 45 Theyr vayne 
myiides to farther thynges is dull Saue on that vvhich from 
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hande to mouth is brought. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
Ixviii. II Hungery folkes that are fed from hand too mouth. 
1660 Hickeringill Jamaica (i66i) 56 No supply, But just 
from hand to mouth, no Granary. 1790 Cowper Let. to New- 
ton 5 Feb., I .subsist, as the poor are vulgarly said to do, fioin 
hand to mouth. 1887 Jessopp Arcady Introd. 14 We in the 
country are one and all living from hand to mouth. 

3 . attrib. or adj. (with - -). Involving immediate 
consumption (or, transf., disposal of goods) as 
soon as obtained ; aiming at the satisfaction of 
present needs only ; improvident. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. i8i Contented with 
hand-to-mouth conveniencies. i860 W. G. Clark Vac. Tour 
10 The hand-to-mouth purblind policy of your Government. 
1892 W. Pike Barren Ground N. Canada 71 Veiy agree- 
able after the hand-to-mouth existence we had been leading. 
3 . sb. Lack of provision for the future. 

1864 Tennyson .£«. .,4 rif. 116 Low miserable lives of hand- 
to-mouth. 

Hand -vice. A vice that may be held in 
one hand. Sometimes applied to a small movable 
vice that can be fixed to a bench. 

i6n CoTGR., Oberon . . the hand-vice, or toole, wherewith 
a Locksmith holds a key as he files it. 1669 Sturmv 
Mariner's Mag-, it. 53 You should have a Hand-Vice, so 
made as to screw into the edge of a Board for your use. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 5 The Office of the Hand-Vice, is to 
hold small work in, that may require often turning about. 
1822 Imison Sc. <5- Art II. 426 Fix a hand-vice to some part 
of it where no work is intended to be. 

Hand-waled, ppl. a. .Fc. Also 7 -weaLd, 
8-9 -wailed. [See Wale ©.] Chosen or selected 
by hand ; individually or carefully selected, picked. 

1671 True Nonconf. 293 Communicating with hand- weal’d 
companions. 1719 Ramsay Ep. to LTamilton 2 Sept. 74 Sic 
wordy, wanton, hand-wail’d ware. 1727 Walker Remark. 
Pass. 58 (Jam.) To apprehend and bring to condign punish- 
ment our hand-wail’d murderers. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, x, 
The hand-waled murderers, whose hands are hard as horn 
wi' haudin the slaughter-weapons. [By Scott app. thought 
to refer to wales on the hands.] 

So Kaud-waliiig' (-wailling'), z>/d. sb. 

1700 ? W. Guthrie Senn. 15 (Jam.) Tho' ye be a singular 
wailid companie . . and the best that by hand wailling can 
be waill’d out of Clydesdale. 

Hartdwarp : see Handywaep. 

+ Ha'ndwhile. Obs. Also 0 . handlang- 
whlle, mod.Sc. Itanla’wliile. [OE. hand-Invll : 
see Hand and While jA] A moment, an instant, 
a span (of time). 

c looo iElfric Horn. I. 294 Da tid oS 3 e Sa hand-hwile h® 
min Fteder gesette jjurh his mihte. c 1200 Ormin 12166 patt 
deofell let te Laferrd seon..inn an hannd while, .pe kinedo- 
mess alle. a 1223 Ancr. 12. 146 Hure pet is agon in one 
handhwule ! 1377 Lanol. P. PI, B. xix. 267 pise foure . . 
harwed in an handwhile al holy scripture, c 1400 Destr, 
Troy 1x030 Halpe hym to horse in a bond qwhile. rSS^.J- 
Heywood Spider <5- E. xxx. 23 Conscience euety handwhile 
thou doste cry. 1646 F. Hawkins youth's Behav. (1663) 27 
Contradict not at every hand-while, that which others say. 

/ 3 . c 1460 Toivnelcy Mysi, (Surtees) 109, I may not syt at 
my note, A hand lang while. 1802 J. Sibbald Chron. Scot. 
Poetry Gloss. (Jam.), Handtvhile, vulg. Hanla-white, a 
short time. Mod. Sc. He canna sit still a hania' while. 

Ha'ncl-woman. Obs. or dial. 

-f 1 . A female attendant ; a handmaid. Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2593 Sar. .had hit wit a hand womman, 
pat agar bight. Hid. 10906 , 1 am mi lauerd hand-wimman, 
2. {dial.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, H and-'woman, a midwife. Devon. 
Handwork (hm’nd|Wmk). Forms: i --waoro, 
3-5 -werk, 6- work ; also 0. 3-5 Iiande-, 
(honde-) -werk, wark. [OE. hand-weorc, found 
beside the more frequent hand-geweorc'Hs'sisiy'iOis.K. 
In ME. the northern dialect had hande-iverk, as if 
f. an inflected form of hand’, perh. after ON, 
handa-verk. When the e became mute in 14th c., 
this also sank into hand-werk.'] 
fl. A thing or quantity of things wrought or 
made by the hands; = Handiwork i, Obs. 

aiaoo Riddles xxi. 7 Sine hondweorc sniipa. a 1300 .E. E. 
Psalter cxxxVi\[\], 8 pi hend-werke iie forsake for-pi. c 13^6 
Melr. Horn. 71 This Makary Come unto the cyte . . To sell 
thar hys handwerke. a 1420 HoccLEVEUe Reg. /’i-ziic. 33^0 
His handwerk and hi.s creature. 1S94 Kxd Cornelia^ in 
Dodsley O, PL (1780) II. 253 Thou heaven’s hand-work Fair 
Illium. i8g3 Morris Beosmtlfsk The best of all war-shrouds, 
The hand-work ofWeland. 

) 5 . C1200 Ormin 5054 Mann i.ss Godess handewerre. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 1155 (Cott.) Mi handewark als egges me. 
C1340 Ibid. 20222 (Fairf.j Kepe pi hande werk fra shame. 
C1470 Henry Wallace ii. 186 Quhi will thow giff thi 
, handewark for nocht? 

2 . Work done with the hands ; working with the 
hands ; manual operation or labour ; now esp. ns 
distinguished from work done by or witli machinery. 

? a 1000 Ecch’s. Inst, 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 (Bosw.) 
purh Sset handweorc. c 1400 Rom. Rose 66S3 Of his liond- 
werk wolde lie gete Clothes to wiyne hym. 1332 Latimer 
Serm. Rem. 1 1845! 41 'L'ey ddnk they get their livings with 
their own handwork. 1570 Deb Math. PreJ, 39 The Archi- 
tect .. directeth the Mechanicien, to handworke. i6ox 
Holland TAVy/ II. 581 One bra.sen image he had of Mentors 
hand-worke. 1836 Emerson En^. Traits, Wealth Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 74 The incessant repetition of the same hand-work 
dwarfs the man. 1874 Micklethwaite Afod. Par. Churches 
261 We hear a great deal about ‘handwork’; everything 
must be handwork. 1897 The Chisivick Press 4 The repu- 
tation for Handwork which they have acquired. 

Ka'ud- worked (-wyikt), ///. a. Worked, 
mnde or done by hand, and not by mechanism. 


1818 Todd, made with hands; formed by 

workmanship. i86r W. F. Co i lick /List. Eng Lit. 440 
The substitution of the steam piintiiig-maLliinefor the hand- 
worked piintiiig-piess, 1887 Pall Mall G. 19 Aug. S/2 
Hand-worked bilge pumps. 1891 Ibid, i June 7/2 A speci- 
men of a hand-worked gun now in use in the navy. 

Ha’nd-wo:rier. One who woiks with his 
hands : opposed variously to one who works with 
his head, one who employs the hands of others, 
or one who works with a machine. 

1844 Cobden in League 10 Aug., Be he. .merchant, manu- 
facturer or handworker. 1862 T. Morr.ill Needle-making 
20 The hand-workers’ prices were much reduced by the 
machines. 1896 L. Eciienstein Womaniindcr Alonastkism 
238 The productions of the old hand-worker. 

Ha'ud-WOrkillg'. Working with the hands ; 
manual labour or operation. Also attrib. 

In first two quots. a literal transl. of Gr. xeipoopyt'a surgery. 
c 1400 Lan/ranc's Ciriiro. 7 (MS. B. 1 , For pe ende and pe 
prophy te of surgerj’e j-s of hand wyrehynge. . ivhyche techip 
vs to worche with handes in a Mamies body. 154^7 
VicARY Anat. i (1888) 13 Ipocras sayth, that Surgeiie is 
hande working in mans body. 1380 Sidney Ps. xix. i, 'The 
firmament. .Shewes His hand- working wonders. 

t Ha'lldworm. Obs. An acarid, the itch-insect 
{Sarcoptes scabiei) which burrows in the hands. 

a 800 Corpus Gloss. 320 Briensis, honduyrm. c 1000 Voc. 
in Wright 288/4 Vrcitis, hand-wyrin. 14.. Aleir. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 625/6 Curio, hondworme. 1330 Palsgr. 229/1 
Handeworme, ciren. 1630 J. Taylor Wks. (N.), All the 
world is . . to the heavens, as a hand-woime or nit may be 
compared to the world. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iii. 

V. 274 That .Animal that well near escapes his sight by reason 
of its smalness, as the A cams, the Cyro or H and-worm. a 1693 
URQVHAm Rabelalsm. xxi. iSi Fleas, Punies, Handwornis. 

Ha’lld-tTrist. Obs. exc. dial. [DE. haml- 
mrisl, -loyrsi, f. Hand + Whist, zvyrst, OFris. 
zaviust wrist, and instep, Ger. rist instep-] 

1 . The wrist or joint of the hand. Now dial, 
a 1000 Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker -nisj-n, Cuba, i. ulna, 
elnboga, uel hondwyrst. c 1030 Ibid. 356/20 Ariiculus, 
handwyrst. c 1325 Gloss W. d& Bihlcsm. in Wright Voc. 147 
Le cou de la uieyn, the hand wriste. 1360 Fkampton in 
Strype Ann. Ref. I. xx. 244 The blood sprang out at my 
hand-wrists, where I was tied. 1630 Cromwell Let. 4 Sept, 
in Carlyle, Colonel Whalley only cut in the h.andwrist. 
1809 Parkins Culpepper's Eng. Physic. EnLyi-z Bruised and 
applied to the soles of the feet Md hand-wrists. [In Somer- 
setsh.. Wiltsh., and Glouces. Dialects.] 
f 2 . A cuff. Obs. rare. 

1707 J. Stevens tr, Qiievedo's Com. Wks, (1709) 229 Ruffles 
and Hand-wrists, to appear in sight, and represent Shirt- 
Sleeves. 

t Ha'xtdwrit. Obs, [f. Hand sb. -f Whit : cf. 
OE. handiezurit, and Handwbiting ; also Sc, hand 
ofzvrit’. see Hand 16 b.] Handwriting; auto- 
graph; signature. 

c 1200 Ormin 13566 purrh Moysmsess hande writt. _ 153$ 
Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) II. 300 He demyndtt thaim gif 
thay kend thair handwrittis and sells. 1360 in Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 307 An a.ssured promise under their hand- 
writs. x6i6 W. Haig in J. Russell //aigs vii. 11881) 160 
Which he pretends wa.s of my handwrit. 1693 Sc. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 116 Deny your own Hand-Write if you dare? 

Ha*iidwrite,w- rare. [prob. a back-formation 
from hand-tvHlten, written, by hand, like hand- 
made, etc. ; see Hand sb. 62 b.] Irans. To write 
with the hand, or with one’s own hand. 

1849-33 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. ix. 223 A fine psalter , . 
hand-written. Athenxum 13 May 584 To prove that 
Francis hand-wrote the Junian letters is not to demonstrate 
that he composed them. 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xw , 

I myself Hand-write what's legible yet picturesque. 

Haud’wxitin^ (iKunidiraitir)). [Cf. L. nianu- 
scn'plum, Gr. x^‘paypa<po’'‘] 

1 . Writing with the hand ; manuscript as dis- 
tinguished from print, etc.; the writing of a par- 
ticular hand or person, or that pertaining to 
a particular time or nation. 

i3oo-2oDuNnAR/’umjlix.i6Versisoffliisawinhaiid vrytt- 

iug. X630T. Brugis tr. Camus' Alar. Rclat. 190 A young man 
that could artificially counterfeit all manner of hand wilting. 
1783 Burke Rep. Comm. Indea'Wk-i. XI. 2x5 A paper in his 
own handwriting. iSaxScoTrSc’DAniiYlListoriciilDoctctneitts 
46 The study of naucfvvritings. 1893 E. M. Thompson // «?/</- 
bk. Gk. ^ Lat. PaLvop’. I’ref. 7 As he grows up the child 
developes a handwriting of his own, diverging more and 
more from the models. 

2 . That which ’is written by hand ; manuscript ; 
a piece of written matter ; a written document or 
note. Obs, or arch. 

1334 Tindale Col. ii. 14 He . . hath put out the hand- 
writmge that was agaynst vs. 1535 Coverdale Job 1. 17 
He gaue him the sayde weight of .syluer vndcr an hand- 
writmge. rS76_ Fleming Panopl, I'.pist. 155 When hand 
writing and Epistles pa-sse too and fro in absence and dis- 
tance. 1631 Star t’hamb. Cases (C.Tiiiden) 66 To forge 
4 parchment leaves of an olde handwriting. X7gx Mrs. 
Radchkfe Ram. Rarest viii, Adeline took it up, and open- 
ing it perceived a hand-writing. ^ 

Jig, 1831 Brewster Nat. Alagic ii. (1833) 10 a he optic 
nerve Is the channel by which the mind peruses the hand- 
writing of Nature on the retina. 

Handy, sb. north, dial. [f. Hand jAJ See 
quot. 1825. 

x68i Inv. in Biggar ^ Ho. 0/ Fleming 6% Item to 
Andrew Murray ane Say a handy and a .seek niidie, 1818 
Edin. Mag. Dec. 503 (Jam.), I Hang the hannie frae me. 
1823 Brockett N. C. Glass,, Handy, a small wooden vessel 
with an upright handle. 1847-78 Halliwell, Handy, a 
piggin. 


Handy (heendi), a. [In sense i, apj). developed 
from the fust element in Handiwork (q.v.), wliicli 
was often wiitlen sepaiatelyas handi, handic, handy , 
being app. taken as an adj. = ‘ manual and so 
extended to other words, as labarir, occupation, 
operation, art, and the like. In the later senses 
(after 1600), it appears to be a normal derivative 
of Hand jA-h-y. (Not directly connected with 
hcndyi)'\ 

+ 1 . Of, or done by, the hand ; manual. Obs. 

\a X310 ill Wright Lyric P. xi.x. 60 ’Thin hondy werk nidt 
thou lete. 1477 Nobto.n Ord. Alch. in Aslim. (1652) 49 But 
handic crafte called Arte Mcchanicall. 1381 Marueck BK.of 
Notes 1077 A Temple of mans handy worke.] 

1335 Coverdale Haggai I. ir Vpon men and vpoii catell, 
yee and vpon all handy laboure. 1341 R. Copland Gwydon's 
Quest. Chirurg. Aiij, Thynges belongynge to handy opera- 
cyon. issr Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. (1S95) 14S He L 
taken fronie hys handy occupation. XS76 Newton Lemme's 
Complex. (1633) 17 Tinkers, Caiters, Tipplcis, handy Aiti- 
ficer-s, 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, iv. .x.vvii. 
146 He u as punished by death os a private person, but not 
by handye e.xecutioii. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Pref. 
Wks. (1653) 5 Chirurgia, or the Handy part of healing. 
1631 Wli.ver Anc. E'un, Mon. 150 Whose e.xercise was .. 
handy labour, digging and filling vp againe their graues. 
1713 S. Sewall Diary 15 Sept. (1879) II. 39S Took the 
Churches Handy vote ; Church sat in the Gallery. 

+ b. Wielded by the hand ; hand to hand. 
xs86 Warner Alb. Eng. ii. vii. (1612) eg Then fettle they 
to handy Armes. 

2 . Ready to hand ; near at hand ; conveniently 
accessible or ready for use. 

x6so Fuller Pisgah i. 400 It was placed very handy, and 
convenient for such as went up to sacrifice. 1773 Rom.vns 
Hist. Florida App. 54, I . . found mahogany growing so 
handy that I took in about 4000 feet ofit in a very fevv day.s 
1832 Mss. SrowE Uncle To?n's C. xx, Knocked down with 
the shovel or tongs, which ever came handiest. x8g4 R. 
Bridges Feast o/Bacchus 11. 760 , 1 happen to have ithandy. 

3 . Convenient to handle or hold in the hand ; 
easy to be manipulated, managed, or directed. 

1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 195 Use has made the Mawl 
more handy for them. 1776 J, Q. Adams Wks. (1834) IX. 
382 The galleys first built.. were too large to be handy. 
1880 Times 25 Dec. 7/4 The ship sails well Steers well 
under all circumstances, and is very handy. X897 A. Lang 
in Bookman Jon. 115/2 The volume is delightfully handy, 
and the type excellent. 

4 . Ready or clever with the hands; dexterous; 
able to turn the hand to anything. 

x66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy- Amhass. Bg They are 
very handy, and easily imitate any thing they see done. 
1790 J. B. Moreton IV. Indies 42 Two smart handy boys or 
girls. 1824 Miss Miiforp Village S^r. 1. (1863) 1x2 A man 
. . of that peculiar universality of genius which forms, what 
is called in country phrase, a handy fellow. 1847 De 
QutNCEY Sp. Mil. Nun v. (1853) 9 She was a handy girl. 
She could turn her hand to anything. 1874 L. Stefhln 
Honrs in Library (1892) I. ix. 300 That strange ingenuity 
which makes an American the handiest of all human beings. 
6. Haacly- in a. (from sense 1, or having 

the same origin) : Handy-blow : see IIand-blow ; 
Handy-craft : see HandicbaI'T ; tHandy-liglit, 
a hand-to-hand fight; f Handy-frame, what is 
framed by the hantls, handiwork; Handy- grrip(e : 
see Handgrip ; Handystroie : seeHANDSTBOKE ; 
tHandytliriit, what a man earns with his hands ; 
Handy-work: see Handiwork; f Handywright 
[repr. OK.Vtandgezvyrhta^scv/oikQryniih hishands, 
a mechanic, b. (from senses 2-4) : Handy-hiUy 
(see quot.) ; Handyhook (ttonce-zad.) — Hand- 
book ; Han^-man, a man of general utility, a man 
useful for all sorts of odd jobs. 

1838 SiMMONDs Diet. Trade, '“Handy-Billy. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s IVord-bk., Haiuty-billy, .t small jigger purch.-tsc, 
used particularly in tops or the holds, for assisting in hoist- 
ing when weak-handed. A watch-tackle. 1867 Buchan 
{title) “Handy Book of Meteorology. 1888 .•ithcnxum 
20 Oct, 522 (Cent.) Hruidbooks, or handybooks, may be de- 
signed or used in two different ways. 1601 B. Junson 
Poetaster V. i, Castor his horse, I’ollux loves ’'handy-fight.s. 
1597 Miiidleton IVisd. Sol. Paraphr, x vi. 4 Say, is your god 
like this, whom you ador’d, Or Ls this god like to your 'handy- 
franie? 187a Times 27 Aug. ( Farmer), Tlie result is he cannot 
be called a • handy-man. 1887 N. ^ Q. 7th Ser. HI. 514 Often 
heard among labourers, handy-men, arid artizans. Almi. 
Advertisem. Handy-man wanted, used to horses and cows 
and makehiinselfgeneratlyuseful. «iS9* GKC.t.xv.OfplMrion 
Wks. iGrosart) XU. 86 He should gette it with his *handy- 
tlirift. \(rj4 N. Faibfa.x BnlklkSelv. xg3 Isa*''*-’ Habrechtiis 
that cunuuig “Handywright who made the Clock at Stras- 
burgh. 

Ha*ndy-da*iidy, sb. or adv. phrase. Also 
handy-bandy, -pandy, -spandy. [A riming jingle 
on hand, or its childish diminutive handy.} 

1 . A children’s game in which a small object is 
shaken bet-ween the hands by one of the players, 
and, the hands being suddenly closed, the other 
player is required to guess in which hand the 
; object remains. , , 

! The transferred use in sense3 implies that the chilu splay 
1 was known before that date. 

xs8s Higins tr. ymcius' Eomettclalor 2gq/2 s.v. Arteres, 
The play called handle dandie. 1398 Flobio, Baasichiare, 
to shake between two hands, to play liandy-dandy, x6ox 
Deacon & Walker Aasiv. Darel 73 A UuIb yong child 
playing at handle daiidic liappe}y..to make choise of that 
hand, wherein the pin or the point is placed, xfiaa Mabbe 
tr. Aleman' sGuamand’Alf. 1 . Ii. ii, J12 , 1 learned toplayat 
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Cock-All, at Handy-Pandy, and at Nine-holes [« la. iahn, 
al pah)io y al hoyuelo]. a 1764 Lloyd Cobbler of Cripple- 
gate 103. 1801 Strutt Sports <$• Past. iv. iv. 349. 1847-78 

Hallivvell b. V., He whirls his hands round each other, 
crying, ‘ Handy-spandy, Jack-a-dandy, which good hand 
will you have?’ 1887 S. Cheshire Gloss., Hajidy-Bandy, 
the name of a game. A person conceals an object in one of 
his two closed hands, and invites his companion to tell 
which hand contains the object in the following words : 
Handy-Bandy, sugar-candy. Which hand wun yo have ? 

b. To play handy-dandy. Often fig. 

*379 Tomson Calvifs Serm. Thn. 319/2 Yet these mates 
will come hither and play haiididandy. c 1585 R. Browne 
Aitsio. Cartwright 2 Master Cartwright would playe at 
handle dandie with vs, and yet not giue vs that hand which 
we doe choose. 1683 W illt ams ^ nsw. Hiint's Posts/, r. zo All 
the Alts and Acts of Parliament aftei wards, which, .played 
handy-dandy with the Crown. i86z Carlylc Fredk. Gt. 
vtii. v. (1865) HI. 46 You cannot play handy-dandy with a 
King's Crown, your Majesty 1 say his new Ministeis. 

e. The words used, as in the game, in offering 
a choice, or when it is indifferent which of two 
things is chosen ; =‘ Choose which you please 
1S98 Chatman Bl. Begg. Plays 1873 I. 16 Why loe heere 
we are both, I am in this hand, and hee is in that, handy 
dandy, prickly prandy, which hand will you haue. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 157 Change places, and handy-dandy, 
which is the lustice, which is the theefe? 1687 Settle 
Pef. Dryden 51 The e.vpression is so excellent in either 
sense, that Handy Dandy, 'tis no matter which you choose, 
f 2. Transposition, shifting, as from hand to hand. 
1613 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe iii. no But is not heeie 
olde handy pandy, when sentences shall be tossed from one 
place to another, without the Authors aduise ? 

1 3. Something held or offered in the closed hand ; 
a covert bribe or present. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. IV. 61 Wiofnjg Jjenne vppon Wisdom 
wepte to helpe Him for his handidandi Rediliche he payede 
[1377 B. IV. 75 Thanne wowed wronge wisdome ful 3erne, 
To make his pees with his pens handi-dandi payed. 1393 
C. V. 68 On men of lawe wrong lokede and largelich hem pro- 
frede, And for to haue of here help handy-dandy payede.] 

B. Adverbially. With change of places ; alter- 
nately, in rapid alternation. 

a 1339 Skelton Sp. Parrot 176 Donatus he dryven out of 
schole, Prisians hed broken, now handy dandy And inter 
didascolos, is reckoned for a foie. 1679 R. L'Estrange 
Ausw. to Appeal fr. Country to City zo These people, .can 
set Governors and Subjects handy-dandy to Box one another 
like Punchinello's Puppets, when they please. 
Handy-pandy, -spandy ; see prec. 
Handyron, -yn, obs. forms of Andiror. 
t Ha’ndywai'p, Obs, Also bandwarp. [f. 
Handy a.ip- Warp sb.] A kind of cloth made in 
the 16th c., of which app. the warp was prepared 
in some particular way. 

1552 Ac? 5 (5- 6 Fdw, F/, c. 6 § I All and everie colored 
Clothe or Clothes, .of lyke sortes commonlye called Handy- 
warpes. /bid,) All Whites .. made in the saide Shiies or 
elswhete as Coxsall Whites Glaynesfordes and other heinge 
Handwarpes, 1563 Golding Ovid's h/ei, vi. (1393) 107 Or 
on the rocke doth spinne the hand-warpe woofe Or else 
imbroidereth. 1606-7 Act 4 fas, /, c. 2 § i Every 'White 
Cloth, .of like makinge commonlye called Handywarpes. 

Haue, Sc. var. of Hain v, ; obs. form of Khan. 
jlHaneg, hannege, hanega, obs. forms of 
Tanega, a Spanish measure of capacity. 

1388 PARitEjr. Mendoza’s Hist. Chinain, 7 You shall haue 
a haneg [of rice] for a ryall of plate. 1600 Hakluyt Hoy, 
III. 461 Halfe ahannege of maiz. 1717 Frezier hpy. S. Sea 
117 Corn . .6000 Hanegas . .the Hanega weighing isoPounds. 

[Hanelon, -oune, erron. ff. Havelon and v.] 
Hang (hteq), v. Pa. t. and pple, himg 
hanged (haeqd). Forms; see below. [The his- 
tory of this word involves that of two OE. and one 
ON . verb ; viz. (i) the OE. str. hdn It—hdhan'), Jung 
QlUng))ha 7 tgen,(hpngen)firz.-a %. ; (2) the OE. weak 
hangian, hangode, -od, (also Apwy-), iiitr, = OFris. 
hangia, OS. Jiangdn (for OHG. hangin) ; (3) the 
ON. causal vb. hgngjan trans. = OHG. Jiingan, 
MPIG., MDu. hengen. OE. /rJ« = OS. and OHG. 
hdhan, MHG. Jidhen, hdn, MLG. Itdn, MDn. haen, 
represented Ibe OTeiit. reduplicating vb., with con- 
sonant-exchange {grammatischer wechsel), hdhan 
(fiom earlier *hayha'ii), hehdh (pi. hehatjgun), 
haygan-, in Gothic, hdhan, haihdh, haihdjmn, 
hdhan- (levelled under the present tense forml. In 
WGer, and Norse, the pa. t. had the type heyg : 
OS. heng, OtIG. Jiiang, MHG. hienc, Ger. hhig, 
ON. hejik, pi. hengu ; OE. heng (^hSng), ME. heng, 
hieng, heyng, hmg. The pa. pple. hangen also 
varied in OE. and ME. with hgngen (as in latig, 
long, etc.). Already in ON. the present stem h^- 
liad been ousted by the weak form hanga, and in 
the Middle period a similar change took place in 
all the WGer. langs.; ILElO.hdhen, hangen, MDu. 
hden, hangen, ME. hdn, hangen (hongen). This 
identified the old trans. vb. with the intr, hangian, 
hangian, so that both had now for the pres. t. hang 
{hong ) ; in consequence of which the strong pa. t. 
and pa. pple. heng {king), hangen (Jiongeti), and the 
weak forms, hangede {hongede), -ed, became also 
generally confounded in sense, and (with some ex- 
ceptions) used indiscriminately. Meanwhile the 
ON, causal verb hgngja came into northern Eng, 


as heng{e, also (with Eng. change of -eq to -iij), 
hing\ at first app. with weak inflexion and trans. 
sense, hengde, henged, hingde, hinged’, but soon, by 
assimilation to the srd ablant-class of str. verbs, 
with a pa. 1. hang, varying in north, midi. with hong, 
both trans. and intr. At this period (i 3-1 5th c.), 
theiefore, while the south had pres. t. hang, hong, 
and pa. Jmtg, hing, the north had conversely pres. 
heng, hing, pa. hang, hong. Finally the northern 
inflexion hing, hang, was completed by the pa. pple. 
Intng, which in the i6th c. penetrated into general 
Eng.; where arose a newpa.t./«/«^(like sing, sung, 
sung), in presence of which the earlier heng, hing, 
and hong became obs. The weak inflexion 
hanged however continued in use (being the only 
one used in Bible versions from Coverdale to 1611, 
though Tindale had also hoiing ) ; but was gradually 
superseded by hung in the general sense, trans. 
and intr. , leaving Jianged only in the special trans. 
sense (3) ‘put to death by hanging’, owing prob. 
to the retention of this archaic form by judges in 
pronouncing capital sentences. The distinction is 
found already in Sbakspere, and is established in 
the objurgatory expressions ‘ You be hanged ! ’ 

‘ I’ll be hanged if I do’, and the like. Nevertlie- 
less southern speakers and writers still often say 
‘ the man was hung ’ instead of ‘ hanged ’. In the 
northern dialects, on the other hand, the distinction 
runs all through the verb, the special sense ‘ put 
to death by hanging’ being expressed by hang, 
hang'd, hang' d, while the general verb is hing, hang, 
hung ; the present tense /r/w^extends into England 
as far south as Noithamptonshire : see A. i e, quot. 
1821. In those dialects, therefore, hing and hang 
are distinct verbs, differing both in sense and inflex- 
ion ; but in Standard English, there being only the 
single foim hang for the present tense, it is neces- 
sary to treat all the forms together. {Hang is 
parallel in inflexion to Fang w.) 

The distinction of trans. and intr. has always tended to 
break down. The strong verb was orig. trans. in 'WGer. 
and in OE., hangian being the intr. ; but in ON., hauga, 
hekk, hangenn was intr., and the causal hengja trans. ; 
hengen is only trans. in Ormin, but Cursor M. and Hampole 
have heng, hing, both trans. and intr., like the coptemporary 
southern hang, hong. Cf. also mod.Ger., in which the true 
intr. hangen is archaic, and ordinarily superseded by the 
trans. hangen, though the pa. tenses hing intr. and hangte 
trans. remain distinct in use.] 

A. Inflexional Forms. 

1. Present tense stem. 

a, 1-3 h6- (inf. h.6n, imper. Edh, 3rd sing. ind. 
bop, pi. ind. and imper. bdlS). (Only Irakis.) 

ciooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xxiii. 34 ^e hig ofslea'S andhotS 
and swingaS on eowrum gesomnunguin. — John xix. 6 
Hoh hyne, hoh hyne..Nime ge hine and ho 3 . C1160 
Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hoh hine, hog hine. cizo$ Lay. looog 
pat jje king heom sculdedon d 3 er slan oSer hon. aizSo 
Owlfy Nigtit. 1123 Me pe hop in one rodde. 

fl. I {intr.) liang(i)-, 3- (also trans.) bang-, 
cxooo jElfric Gram, xxvi, (Z.) 157 Pendeo, Ic hangige. 
c 1000 zEltric I/om. 1 . 596 Swa halig wer hangian ne sceolde. 
G1300 Cursor ilf. 3015 (Cott.) Elies wll pai..Your eldest 
sun or hefd or hang [Fair/, hange, Trin. honge]. 138a 
WvcLlF Matt. xxii. 40 In these two maundementis hangith 
al pe lawe and prophetis. C1440 Promp. Pnrv. 225/2 
Hangyn, by the selfe, pendeo. Hangyn a thynge on a walle, 
or other lyke, pendo, suspendo. _t 6 s 3 Walton Angler ii. 62 
Come, hang mm upon that Willow twig. Mod, Hang it 
in front of the fire, and let it hang all night. 

7. 3-4 {intr.) bong(i)- ; 3-5 (also trans.) bong- 
(bongue, bonge). 

cg3o Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xxii, 40 InSisum tumm bibodum 
all ae stondes vel honges [Rushw. ealle ae hongaS]. cizoS 
Lay. 510 Alle heo sculden hongien [ciz75 hongie] on he5e 
treowen. ci273 Ibid, yjis pat an hii solle hongy. 1297 
R, Glouc. (1724) 448 He suor, honge he ssolde Anon, c 1300 
St, Brandau 555 The cloth that so he3e hongeth there. 
1340 Ayenb. 31 Hit behouep yelde oper hongy. 

c t2go Y, Eng. Leg. 1 . 10/312 Ore louerd paron to hongue. 
1Z97 R. Glouc, (1724) 561 Ich mai honge yp min ax. C1340 
Cursor M. iiSgo (Fairf.) Traytours, he saide.. I sale honge 
50U \Cott., Gbit. hing]. 136a Langl. P. PI. A. iv. 20 Hong 
on him an heui Bridel. C1380WYCLIF IVks. (1880) 316 
Kuottis . . hongynge bifore. c 1420 Pcdlad. on Hmb. iv. 375 
Let picche her pedifeet, & honge hem hie. 14.. Eger 
Grime 122 in Fumiv. Percy Folio I. 3^8 Faire on his brest 
he cold it honge. 

72. 3 beongi- intr., beoug- trans. 
c laos Lay. 26474 Alle heo sculleS lieongien [c 1273 hongl] 
heje uppen treouwe. /bid. 12281 Heo gunnen heongen 
[c 127s honge] cniues. 

5. north, and n. midi. 2-6 bong, trans. and intr, 
[ci200 0 km IN *henngenn ; see ae], C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron, IVace (Roll_s) 16182 Dide henge his lymes on a bow. 
13., Gam. 4- Gr, Knt. 182 A much berd as a busk ouer his 
brest henges, 1426 Audelay Poems 1 Hye on galouys 
fore_ to heng. c 1449 Pecock Repr. iL x. 199 Make Crist 
plesid with hem which hengein him. 1338 Starkey Eng- 
land I. iv. 118 Many mennys materys heng in sute. 

e. north, and n. midi, 3- bing- (4-6 byng-) 
trans. and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor M._ 4946 If yee giue dome, pan sal pai hing 
[So all MSS.], /bid. 16020 To hefd him or to hing. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 172 Galwes do 3e reise & liyng 
pis cheitefe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ii. s Hingand apon 


pat cro.sse. 1423 Jas I. /Cingis Q. Ixxxix, Thaiie hudis 
ouie thaire eyne thay hyng. C1440 York Myst. xxytst. tj 
5 a, late hym hyng ! 1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 To Hynge, 

peiidere. 1S70 Llvins Manip. 135/36 Hing, to hang. 1601 
Wllvlr Mirr. Mart. B vj b, Whose bloudy llaggs like 
fierie streamers hing. 1637 Ruthlrtord Lett. (1862) I. 265 
To hing yotir vessels.. upon the Nail. 1821 Clarl Vzll. 
Minstr. I. 46 Nodding bulrush down its diowk head hings. 
/bid. II. 168 The lane-path where the dog-rose_hings. 1826 
J. "Wilson Noct. Ambr.Wks. 1855 I. 3s6_Hing’t on my 
thoomb. Mod. Sc. Hing it up, and let it hing for a day. 

2. Past Tense. 

a. I beng (? bdng), pi. bengon ; 2-6 beng, pi. 
beDge(u ; 4 beeng, -e(n, 4-6 benge, 6 beyng. 
Orig. trans, ; also 4-6 intr. 

c 1000 ALlfric Gen, xli. 13 Hine man heng. c looo Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiii. 33 par hig hine hengon [c 1160 Hatton 
Gosp. hengen]. 1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 §7 [Hi] him 
on rode hengen. a 1300 Cursor (Gutt ) He . . henge 

\Coit., Fairf. hang{e, Trin. heng] per-on, his folk to hie. 
c 1340 Ibid. 18561 (Trin.) pei him henge [C. hang, F., G. 
hanged]. 13.. Coer de L. ZTta Hys crouper heeng al full 
off belles, a 1330 Childh. Jesus 641 (Matz.) His picher on 
pe sonnebeme he hieng. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxvi[i]. 2 Wee 
heengen [1388 hangiden] vp oute instiumens. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) viii. 93 The Tiee of Eldre, that Judas 
henge him self upon. 1413 Pilgr. Somle (Caxton 1483) i. 
XV. 10 For me thon henge vpon the crosse. c 1450 /Merlin 
S3 His legges and his reynes hengen above the water. 
1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 13 Agabondus. .after henge his wyf. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 'W. 1531) 242 b, The thefe that 
heng vpon the crosse by our loide. 1596 King (§■ Barker S 
in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 4 Blake kow heydys sat he apon, The 
hornys heyng besyde. 

/8. 4-5 bing(e, byng, bynge. trans. and intr. 
CI340 Cursor M, 17035 (Laud) While he hyng on that tre 
[Cott,, Gott. hang, Trin. hong]. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy III. xxii. (MS. Digby 230, If. 106 b/2), 'V'pon his arme 
he hinge [MS. Digby 232, If. Szb/i, heng] his hors lene. 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 379 He hynge hymself upon 
a tre. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 214 Anon the Kyng . . 
hing [mispr. hung] the Januensis, and mad a new Cap- 
teyn. 1494 Fabvan Chron. l. ccxliii, Thys mater hynge in 
argument . , by the space of xv dayes. 1332 Gower's Conf. 
VIII. (ed. Berthelet) (R. Supp.), A pair of bedes blacke as 
sable She toke and hynge my necke about. 

7. I bangode, 2-4 bangede (4 -ude), 4- 
banged. Orig. intr. ; from 3- also trans. (the 
only form of pa. t. in i6th c, Bible versions, exc, 
occas. Tindale). Now only trans., in sense 3. 

CIOOO ASlfric Horn. 11 . 24o I)a 3 a Crist hangode on lode 
for ure alysednysse, c izoo Yices ^ Yirtues 51 De hall rode 
Se Crist on hangede. c 1205 Lay. 29559 Heo . . iiomen tailes 
of rehsen, and hangede on his cape, c 1340 Cursor M, 
19344 (Fairf.) pe quilk 3e hanged [Cott., Gott. hang] with 
fals assise, a 1350 Childh. Jesus 23 (Matz.) lesus hangude 
is picher on pe sonne beme. 1382 "wyclif Matt, xxvii. 3 
Goyinge awey he hangide [v.r. heeng, 1388 hongide] hym 
with a grane. 1339 Bible (Great) Matt, xxvii. s And went 
and hanged hym selfe. Mod. [see B. 3.] 

5. 3-4 bongede (-ide), 4 bonged. Orig. intr. 
c 1203 Lay. 13109 pe hod hongede adun. a 1223 Ancr. R . 
106 pe munt of Caluarie, per ure Louerd hongede. c 1340 
Cursor M. 11898 (Trin.) perynne pei honged him bi pe fete. 
1382 Wyclif Gen. xl. 22 The tother he hongide [1388 
hangide] in a gibite. — Josh. ii. 21 She hongide [v.r. 
heeng, 1388 hangide] a litil reed coord in hir wyndowe. 

€. north, and n. midi. 3 bengde, pi. -en, 4 
benged. Orig. trans. ; in 4 also intr. 

c xzoo Ormin 9952 And henngdenn himm 0 rode, /bid, 
13773 Patt Judisskenii lape folic, patt hemigde Crist o rode. 
13.. Gmv. fy Gr. /Cnt. 732 pe colde borne. .henged heje 
ouer his hede in hard ysse-ikkles. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
5260 Als he henged on pe rode tre. 1382 Wyclif Gen. 
xxiv. 47 So I hengide [1388 hangide, v. r. hynge] eer ryngis 
to honoure the face of hir. 

f. noodh. dial. 3-4 binged, 4 bynged (-id, 
-ud). trans. and intr. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8080 (Cott.) Lang and side paii brues 
wein, And hinged all a-bout pair hern. /bid. 16676 (Cott, 
& Gott.) A theif on aiper side pai hinged [F'airf. hong, TV. 
heng]. 'a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxh. i When he hyngid on 
pe crosse. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 5334 pe man. .pe whilk yhe 
hynged on pe_ rode, c 14x0 Hampole' s Psalter cviii. 7 
(Laud MS.) His dayes was few pat hyngid him selfe. 

7 ]. north, dial. 3- bang, trans. and intr. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 4468 (Cott.) Apon ilk bogh..hang win- 
beris inogh [Fairf. hange, Gott. limg, henge]. /bid. 
18413 (Cott.) pe luus me hang bi-side iesu [Gott. hanged. 
Laud hanggyd, Trin. honged]. c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) 
ii. 5 pat pece. .on whilk his bod^hang. 1378 Ps. li. in Scot. 
Poems itth C, II. 116 The thief that hang on thy right 
hand. Mod. Sc, He hang his bonnet on the peg. A man 
that hang aboot the place, 

Q. n. midi. 3-7 hong, 3-5 pi. -e(n, 5-6 bonge, 
6 boung, boong. trans. and intr. (But the 16- 
1 7th c. instances may perh. mean hung.) 

c 1275 Lay, 29559 Hii . . neinen rob3e tayl . . and honge[n 
on h]is cope, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxv. 68 For love 
thou hong on lode tre. C1340 Cursor PL 16717 (Ti in.) Po 
penes pat bi him. honge. /bid. 20336 (B. M, Add. MS.) Mi 
sone pei hongen on a tre. ^1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1564 
The rynges on the temple dore that honge [Camb. henge]. 
1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 781 Nothing ware 
that the axe hong so nere his awne heade. 1326-34 Tindale 
Matt, xxvii. s He . . went and hounge hym sylfe [later vv. 
hanged]. — Acts x. 39 Whom they slew and honge [later 
w, hanged] on tree. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1807-8)11. 
2ig Then he hoong altogither on his sleeve, /bid, HI. 163 
At this answer the duke hoong the groine. 1602 and Pt. 
Return, fr. Parnass. i. ii. 222 Hearers hong vpon his melt- 
ing tong [rime he song]. 

t. 6- bung, trans. and intr. The current form* 
1377 E. Hogan in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 157 Some of them 
1 . , hung down thejr heads like dogs, 1597 Daniel Civ, 
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If^ars VII. (R,), That which hungby more than by one nail. 
1636 G. Sandys ParafJir. Ps, (Cassell) [Thou] hung'st the 
solid earth in fleeting air. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olcarius' Voy. 
Avihass. 49 They, .hung about his neck some Pipes. Moii, 
I hung the pictures wheie they hung befoie. 

3 . Past Participle. 

a. 1-5 hangen (5 -yn). j8. 3-5 *h.ange, 5 hang, 

/t 1000 EUm 852 (Gr.) On hwylcum Saia beama beam 

wealdendes .. hangen waeie. ciz^o Cm. Ex. 4074 De 
bidde ic hangen Sat he ben. 1482 Monk of Eziesheim (Arb.) 
38 Some were hangyn on galows. 

14.. Sir Bettes 4051 (MS. M.) With skyll he shall be hang 
and drawe. 1:1460 Totuneley ISIysi. iSmtees) 226 Lo so hy 
thay have hym hang. 

7. 3-4 hongen. S. 3-4 yhonge, 4-5 honge. 
c 1330 R. Brunnc Chron. (1810) 172 Better . . Jian to be 
hongen in bi frendis sight. 

1297 R. Glooc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld , . was banne yhonge 
wast Aboute ys ssoldren. a 1400-30 A lexanderyig (Ashni.) 
Has a helme on his hede, and honge on his swyre A schene 
schondirhand schild. 

6. 4- hanged. (Now only in sense 3.) 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 50 Edrik was hanged on 
pe toure. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. Prol. 176 po be belle was 
ybou5t, and on be bei^e hanged. 1413 Pilgr. Soiule (Cax- 
ton 1483) III. iii. 51 Hye bemes and long on which wei e 
many hanged. 1535 Coverdale Hos. ii. 8 Which she hath 
hanged vpon Baal, 1610 Shaks. Teinp.i. i. 35 If he be not 
borne to be bang’d. 1626 Bacon Sylvct § 319 The Apple 
hanged in the Smoak. 1703 Maundrell fonrn. Jems. 
(1732) 143 There were also bang’d in the Wall two small 
Bells. 1703 Moxqn Mech. Exerc. 202 When no weight is 
hanged to it. Mod. They were hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered. 

C 4-5 honged, -ud, -id. 
c 1388 Tract in WycUf' s SeL IVks. III. 472 He wolde rajier 
be hongud. 1426 Audelay Poems 3 Thevys al day hongud 
thay be. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg;. 1522/1 Theion he was 
honged tylhys Armes were out of Joynte. 

7?. north, and n. midi. 3-6 henged (5-6 -yd). 
c 1200 Ormin 1018 patt wa^heriflTt wass henngedd tasr. 
c 1300 Havelok 2480 To be galwes drawen . . And bore ben 
henged wit two feteres, 1338 Starkey England iv. 119 
Hengyd wythout mercy or pyte. 

d. 4-5 hinged, hynget, 5 Sc. hingit. 
c 1400 Maondev. (Roxb.) ii, 5 pe crosse on whilk Dismas 
be gude theefe was hynged. « 1400-50 Alexander 779 
(Dubl.) And hynget vmby bar shwyre A shemerand sheld. 
c 1450 Golagros ly Gaw. 438, I war wourthy to be Hingit 
heigh on ane tre. 

I. 7 torth, 6 hingen (-in, -yn). mj'A 
1513 Douglas AEncis v. vi. 49 Ane arrow cais. . Hingin [ed. 
15S3 hingyn] by a braid tische of gold. 
n. 6 — hung. The current form. 

1:593 Shaks. yen, 4 Ad, 103 Over my altars hath he hung 
his lance. 1504 — Eich. Ill, i. i. 6 Our bruised armes 
hung vp for Monuments. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 214 
Baits weie hung on Hooks, Mod. [see B. i.] 

B, Signi:dcatlou. 

I, Transitive senses. 

1 . To place (a thing) so that it is supported from 
above, and takes, below the point of siippoit, the 
position due to the action of gravity or any external 
force ; to fasten, hook on, or attach to an object 
above ; to suspend. 

c rooo Sax. Leechd. I. 362 WiS fefore nim blmces hundes 
deades pone swybran foten sceancan, hoh on earm. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 174 Hys sseld .. was banne yhonge wast 
Aboute ys ssoldien. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix, 
cxii. (149s) 918 Ostryches eggta hen hangyd in chyrches for 
lyghtnesse for they ben so giete and selden seen. 1336 
Tindale Matt, xviii. 6 Yt were better for hym that a 
millstone were hanged aboute his necke. 1393 Shaks. John. 

III. i. 199 And hang a Calues-skin on his recreant limbs. 
1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 8 He .. will for a need hang 
Gods Bible at the Devills girdle. 1666 Pepys Diary 
23 Aug., All the afternoon .. hanging things, that is my 
maps and pictures and draughts. 1769 Blackstone Comm. 

IV. 202 It was frequently usual for the couit to direct the 
murderer, after execution, to be hung upon a gibbet in chains. 
1818 Shelley Rev, Islam iii. xxv. 4 Hung them, on high 
by the entangled hair. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. (Tauchn.) 
III. 68 (Hoppe) rU have a bell hung from this room, to yours. 
Mod. The artists whose pictures have not been hung in this 
year’s Academy Exhibition. 

fig. 1340 Ayenh, 40 be ualse demeres, J et ham 7elue 
hongeb moie of one half bnnne of anobre. 139^ Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. viii. § 2 Why we should hang our ludgement 
vpon the Churches sleeue. 1671 M ilton Samson 39 God . . 
hung it [my strength] in my hair, 1873 Holland A. 
Bonnie, xii. 203 He had hung the sweetest and highest hopes 
of his life upon me. 

b. To suspend or tie up (bacon, beef, etc.) in 
the air to mature, to dry for preservation, or (game, 
venison) to become ‘high’. 

1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner h, Fallow Deere 
.. fat, veiy w'ell chased, bang’d untill it be tender. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 43 The meat they stiing up, and hang it a 
drying. 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cookery iii. 20 If your venison 
be very sweet, only dry it with a cloth, and hang it where 
the air comes. 1863 Morn. Star i Jan. 5 Potter . . said 
game is not fit to eat until it has been bung. 

t c. To hook (a fish), Ohs. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recrcat. iv. (1677) 46 The Pike. . 
being liung, he hath drawn the Duck clear under water. 
a 1683 Oldham Passion of Byblis Wks. (1686) 134, I should 
have first with art disguis’d the hook. .And found him hung 
at least before I strpok. 1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) i 63 
Hang a fish, hook him. 

d. To suspend floating without attachment in 
the air, or in space. 

1382 Wyclif J'ob xxvi. 7 He. .hangeth vp the erthe vp on 
noujt. 1391 Sylvester DuBartas i. in. 971 Heavie things, 
bang’d in the Aire must fall. 1646 J. Grlgorv Holes <.)• 


Ohs. (1650) 56 Over this Tohu or Nothing it was that ha 
stretched the north or fiimament and then hanged the 
Eai th upon the same Nothing. 

2 . Spec. To attach or suspend in such a way as 
to allow of fi ee movement about or on the point of 
attachment ; e.g. to hang a door (on its hinges), a 
coach (on springs'*, the tongue, the under jaw, etc. 
Also, to attach in a well-balanced or poised posi- 
tion, as to hang a scythe (on its ‘ snead ’). 

TS 3 S Coverdale Neh. vi. i Had I not banged the doies 
vpon tlie gates. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 597 If a 
swarthy Tongue Is underneath his humid Palate hung. 

Land. Gaz. No. 6318/2 A .. Spiing .. to be used in 
hanging of Coaches. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 4 , 1 w arrant, 
this Rogue’s Tongue is well hung. 1832 Lan.man Daniel 
iVebsier 20 (Cent.^ He complained to his father that his 
scythe vvas not hung right. Various attempts were made 
to hang it better, but with no success. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
IVord-bk., Hanging the rudder, so as to allow the pintles 
to fall into their corresponding braces. _ 1881 Young Every 
Man his otvtt Mechanic § 836 To shew its construction and 
the mode adopted in ‘ hanging ’ it [a door]. 

3 . To fasten up or suspend on a cross or gibbet, 
as a mode of capital punishment ; f a. formerly, 
spec, to crucify ; b. now, spec, to put to death by 
suspension by the neck. 

In this sense, hanged is now the specific form of the pa, 
tense and pa. pple. ; though hung is used by some, esp. 
in the south of England. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 308 Het se walhreovva hine hon 
on heardre hengene. 1154 O. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 7 [Hi] 
him on rode hengen for ure Drihtines luue. a 1323 St, 
Marker. 5 HongeS hire on heh. a 1223 Juliana 28 pe 
reue . . het hire non up ant hongin bibe toppe. 1297 
Glol’c. (1724) 509 The king, .hangede men guides. ci320 
Sir Tristr. 1797 Sche swoie bi godes rode Jiai schuld ben 
hong and diain, C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 247 As a 
befe slawen, on galwes hanged hie. 13.. Coer de L. 3692 
The devyl hange you be a corde ! c 1400 Destr. Troy 7573 
To be hangit in hast, or his hede tyne. 1463 Paston Lett. 
No. 09 I. 135, I was arestyd . . and was thretenyd to have 
hen nongj'd, drawen, and quarteryd. 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 16 Caused hym to be hanged, in the Palaice of 
Westminster, where he hong twoo dales. 1667 Pepys Diar^ 4 
Apr., He had hanged him at the yard’s ai m, without staying 
for a Couit-martiall. 1711 E. Ward VulgusBrit. in. 33 And 
like a Trew Blew Moderator Would Hang him first, and Try 
him a’ter. 1721-2 'B.'Houv.cm Suffer.Ch.Scotl. (1838) 1 . 1. iv. 
§4. 357/1 That he should behanged at the cross ofEdinburgh 
. and after he was hanged dead, that his head be severed from 
his body. riSoi C. K. Sharpe in Metn, (1888) I. 25 Paul 
slew his sire, was hanged, and hung in chains. 1817 
Shelley Address Pr. Wks. 18B8 1 . 372 These men were . .at 
last brought to the scaffold and hung. 1828 Scott F, M, 
Perth XXX, I hope they hanged the villain high enough ? 
1838 Dickens 0. Twist lit, To be hanged by the neck, till 
he was dead — that was the end. 1896 Globe 18 Nov. 1/4 
No one would have hung a dog upon the evidence. 18.. 
7'hues II Sept., Alleging the dictum of a Judge ; ‘ Beef, 
Sir, is hung, men are hanged 
b. rejl. To commit suicide by hanging. 

111300 Cursor M. 16504 A rape.. fast he fest abute his 
hals, per-wit him-self he hang. 1388 Wvclip Mai t. .\.\-iii. 
S He passide foith, and 5ede, and hongide In’in silf with 
a snare, c 1460 Towne/ey Myst. (Surtees) 142 Let thame go 
hang thame, 1583 T, Wa.shincton tr, Ntcholay's Voy, n. 42 
He constrayned them of dispaire and anger to hang them- 
selves. 1390 Shaks. Mitis, N. y. i. 366 If hee that writ it liad 
. .hung [Qg. hanged] himselfe in 'J'hisbies garter. 1657 R, 
Ligon Barbadoes{i(ij'piSz Such an one that bang'd himself. 
1855 Ld. Lonsdale in Croker Papers (1884) III. x.xix. 323 
You may regard it as only giving them rope to hang them- 
selves ! 1884 Chanib. Jrnl. 10 May 293/1 Zeno hanged 
himself at the ripe old age of ninety-eight. 

0. Used as an imprecation, or as a strong ex- 
pression of anger, vexation, or impatience. Also, 
ril be hanged if ,,, , ril see {yon, etc.) hanged 
first, as emphatic forms of angry refusal or denial. 

13. . Coer de L. 4414 Hangyd be he that this toun yelde, 
To Crystene men, whyl he may leve ! e 1392 Chaucer 
Compl, Venus 33 Jelousic be hanged be a cable ! 1589 
Pappe w. Hatchet 4 And so fate well, and be hangd 1 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr, n. i. 301 He see thee bang'd on_ sonday 
first 1398 — Merry IV. nr. iij. 196 Hang him, dishonest 
rascal ! 1607 — Timon iv. iii. 87 Hang thee, Monster ! 
Ibid. V. i. 134 Speake and be bang'd. i6oa znd Pi. Reiut7i 
fr. Parnass. ni. iii. 1296 Hang me if he hath any moie 
mathematikes then wil seme to count the docke. 1675 
Hobues Odjssey (1677) 208 But, hang hint !. .lalxnir for his 
living he will not. 1703 Sti eli: Tend.Husb. ill. ii, No, 
hang it 1 1711 Addison Spe<.t. No. 57 f 7 I’ll he hanged if 
you and j'our silent Friend there are not again'it the 
Doctor. 1712 Aruuimnot fohn Bull in. ix, P.-irt with my 
country-seat. . I'll see him bangjed first. 1738 Swift Poe. 
Convers. 82 She’s immensely rich. — Hang her 1 they say, 
her Father was a Baker, *779 Mrs. '1 hrale in Mad. 
D'Arblay's Diary 20 Oct, I would have sent to you, 
but hang it, thought I, if I only mime her [etc]. 1836 
Marrvat Midsh- Easy xiii, But hang me if I hadn’t the 
best of the argument. 1831 Mrs. Carlyie Lett. II. 143 
I'll he hanged if I ever give you anything another time. 
18^2 R. S. SuRTEXS Sponge’s Sp, Tour xix, * Hang the 
rain!’ exclaimed Jawleyford. 1862 Thackeray Round. 
Papers, De finibus 276 ‘ Be hanged to j-oit, can’t you leave 
me alone now?’ _ i88g J, K. Jerome 'Ihree Men in a Boat 
246 ‘Well, hang it all, I’ve done mute than old J , anyhow.’ 
1894 R. lisiUGEii Feast of Baa A/is V, 1541 ‘You and your 
Persian customs be hanged, sir.' 

4 . To let droop or bend downward ; to cause to 
lean or slope over. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, n. iii. 45 Thus droujies this loftie 
Pyne, and hangs his sprayes. *596 — i Hen. IV, in. ii. 81 
But rather drow/,’d, and hung their eye-lids dowue. 1697 
Dampier Voy. L 4^ The Clouds began to hang their heads to 
the Eastward, and at last moved gently that w ay, *827 Clare 
Sheph, Cal, 34 Where the snow-drop hings Its silver bell. 


b. To Jiang the head doson) : i. e. as a sign of 
shame, despondency, contrition, or sheepishness. 
So lo hang the Up, etc. 

c 1205 Lay. 156S8 pa heng heo hiie hrnfued & heokle tou« ard 
hiiLSten, C137S Chu'CER Troyhts in. 1030 (1079) And 
jjtrwiihal he heng a-doun his bed. c 1380 Wvchf Sirm. 
SeJ. Wks, 1 . 69 Crist comfoi tip his childien . . Jjerfore shulden 
pel rere ) er heedis . . and nou5t hong pere Iicedis douii. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill, 54 Although he was there wt 
all a litle vexed, beg.-inne somewhat lo hang y” hedde 
[1368 Gkaiton Began somwhat lo hang tlie lip], 1760 C. 
Johnston Chtysai (1822) II. 56 He hung down his head, 
and .. withdiew quite abashed. 1786 Burns Tam Sam- 
son's Elegy iii, The Brethien o’ the mystic level May 
lung their head in woefu' bevel. 1790 Mrs. Linnox 
Eupliemia x\.\v. III. 2 Miss Bellenden hangs her fair ho.ad 
at this intelligence. 1797 Mary Robinso.v il'alsingham 
III. 173 The landlord hung his brow, ab.ashed and self- 
reproved. _ 1887 Besant 7'he World svetit vi. 48 He began 
to hang his head ag.ain, and to be despondent. 

C. To hang the groin, a leg, an arse (vulgar) : to 
hesitate or hold back; to be reluctant or lardy; to 
hang back. 

1377-87 Hoi.insked Chron. (1807-S) III. 163 At this 
answer, the duke hooiig the groine. 1396 Harincton 
Meinm. Afax (1814) 61 Some of our rude countrymen 
englLsh tliis hanging an arse. 1399 Marston Aco. Vtllanie, 
Ad Rithtnumzcj\. 1633, 1663 [see Arse i b]. xZzZCraven 
Dial. s.v. Hing, ‘ To hing an a — ’, to loiter. 1883 Stcvfn- 
SON Treas. Isi. i. v, You have your hands on thousands, 
you fools, and j ou hang a leg ! 

6. To furnish or decorate with things suspended 
about or around ; esp. to deck or ornament (a place) 
with tapestiy or hangings. 

1431 [see Hanged 3]. zep^CkXtws Fables of PogeiyZZtp 
I He .saw the bedde rychely couerd & the walles we! h.anged. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. xxxiv. 48 The hall of the towne 
was apparelled and hanged, as though it had hen the kynges 
chamber. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 183 Conveyed her 
through the Citie, which then was richely lianged. 1634 
Sir T. Herdert 7'tav. 38 Their eares hung with five, si.x, 
or eight Rings. 1697 Dryden Virg. Fast, vi, 124 Till iin- 
perceiv’d the Heav’ns with Stais were hung. 1722 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 60S4/2 The first Room was hung with Bayes. 
1809 R. Langford Inirod. Trade 121 How many yards of 
paper, .will hang a lOom ? 

6. To hang fire : (of a fire-arm) to be slow in 
communicating the fire through the vent to the 
charge ; hence yfg’. to hesitate or be slow in acting. 

(It is doubtful if this is really tian.sitive ; it is perhaps con- 
nected with 17.) 

X781 Thomfson in Phil. Trans. LX_XI. 278 In conse- 
quence of which the piece is slower in going off, or, a.s sports- 
men term it,_ is apt to hang fire. 1801 Scoit Lei. to G. 
Ellis 7 Dec. in Loikkart, Leyden’s Indian journey, .seems 
to hang fire. 1813 Sporting Mag. XlMl. 120 He .. was 
sure the juiv' would not h.ang fire in giving him a verdict, 
1853 Kalb GrinneU E.xp. xxii. (1856) 174 It is a fliiit-lotk 
concern, and half the time hangs fire. 1892 Literary World 
27 May 509/2 A book produced anonymously hung fire for 
SIX weeks. 

7 . To catch or fasten in something. 

18.. Georgia Scenes 17 (Cent,! Jake hung his toe in a 
crack of the floor, and ne.arly fell. i88z Nares Seaman- 
ship (ed. 6j 1S3 If die crosstrccs hang the mast, .heave the 
mast up. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

8. The proper verb expressing the position or 
posture of a thing unsupported beneath, and kept 
from falling by being attached above ; usually im- 
plying motion or mobility of the unattached pai ts : 
To remain fastened or suspended from above; to 
depend, dangle, swing loose. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. I. 466 His loccas hangodon to Sam 
anccicowura. 01205 L.ay, 13109 pe hod hongede adun. 
<21300 Cursor M, 31)67 On pat tre hinges frut ful gcxie. 
130 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xm. xxiv. (1495) 456 A 
drope haiiCTnge fallynge or stondynge. £1440 York Mysi. 
xlviii. 21 He ete the appill I Itadde schulde hyng. 1548 
YiKt.x, Chron,, Hen. F///, 3 Her lieire hangpig downe to 
her backe, of a very I’reat length. 1585 T. W.vsniNOTnN tr, 
Niekolay's Voy, iv. iii. 115 1 >, 'Ihey haude theyr Wooilknife 
or skaine hanging at their girdle. 1597 R. Johnson Ser'en 
Champions i. i. (1S67) 7 Another apartment, where hung 
the richest armour in the woild. i66a J. DAtnsjr. 
Olcarius' Voy, .-I mb.xss, 305 Sheep, .with the Ears hangitig 
down. 1674 tr. Sih.'TTer’s /.apland They have alwaies 
.some [water] hanging over the fire in a kettle, 1774 Got dsm. 
Nat. Hist. {1776) IV, 246 It often aho hangs by the tail, 
which is long and muscular. 1842 TtNNvsoN Meric 
<P Arthur 2\(j Curls.. clotted into points and hanging louse. 
1861 M. Patiisqn Ess. (1S89) I. 45 Among the i)ortrmts 
which hung above vvere two allegorical pieces. 

b. In vaiious proverbs and [»h rases. 

1348 Hall Chron.. Hen. VI, i 0 h, _By whose inisgovern- 
auiice .. his aucthoruie [might! hang in a very small threil. 
1381 ParriE Guazsds Civ. Conv. it. (1586) 97 b> pdh a 
sword still hanging by a liaire over his head. 1707 WAfis 
Hymn, ‘ 7'hee loe adore, Eternal Name ' v. Great GihI ! 
on what a slender Thread Hang everlasting Things ! 1878 
Scott Rob Roy xxvi, Na, na ! let every herring hing by Us 
aln head, and every .sheep by its ain shank. 1838 Dp. 
OuiNCLv Wks. (1863) XV. 43 note, During the cumney of 
the thiue Sundays on which the banns were proclaimed by 
the clergyman from the reading-d^k. the young vimple 
elect were said jocosely to be ' hanging in the bell-ropes ’. 
alluding perhaj^ to the joyous peal contingent on the final 
completion of the marriage, 

c. Of flesh for food : To 1 e suspended or fas- 
tened up ia the air to dry, mature, or Itecome 
‘ high * : cf. I b. 

i86x Mrs. IhaioH Housch. Manngem. (iS8i>) 52S Ahare 
, .is better toliang without being paunched. 
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d. (By transposition of subject and adjtincts) : 
To be furnished or adorned with things suspended 
or attached. 

13.. Caer de L. 5712 Hys crouper heelin' nl full off belles. 
1737 Bhacicen Farriery Impr. (1757) H. 95 He is apt . . to 
hang all over with a kind of dewy Svveat. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton xiii, 181 Banks of sand . .hanging with every variety 
of wild dower. 

9. To be siippoited or suspended at the side, as 
on a hinge or pivot, so as to be free to tuin or swing 
horizontally. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 18104 He . . brast brasen yates sa 
Strang, And stelen croc (>at jjai wit hang [Gtfli. lock })at 
har-on hang]. tSfig \V, C. Hazlitt Eng. Prov. Promyrbial 
Phrases 7 A cieaking door hangs long on its hinges. 

10. Spec. Of a person ; To be suspended on or upon 
a cross, gibbet, gallows, etc. ; to suffer death in this 
way ; esp. as a form of punishment. Also as an 
imprecation ; cf. 3 c. arch. 

csooo AIlfkic ffom. II. 256 pes hal^^a Haelend hangaS 
her unscyldig. a 1225 Ancr. P. 106 He [our Lord] ase he 
hongede, muhte habben hore breS . . amidden his neose. 
ax^oo Cursor M. 12218 Wotthi he war on gebfit hang. 
1340 Ayenb. 218 panne hit hehouep bet hi yelde ; oper pet hi 
hongi. Vor ase me zayp : ‘oper yelde ; oper hongi Z1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxli. 481 He shall see me hange 
sharafully. igpS Shaks. r Hen. IP, ii. i. 74 If I hang, lie 
make a fat payre of Gallowes 1606 — Ant. Cl. 11. vii. 
59 Go hang sii, hang; tell me of that? Away, rfiro — 
Temp. II, ii. 53 [She] Would cry to a Sailor, goe hang. 1712- 
14 Pope Rape Lock iii. 22 Wi etches hang that juryrnen 
may dine. 1879 Browning Ned Brails 24 Betting which 
knave would 'scape, which hang. 1881 C. Gibdou Head 
Heart's, ‘The Count, .may go hang for me.' 

11. To have the top bending or projecting beyond 
the lower part ; to bend forward or downward ; to 
lean over; also, to incline steeply (see Hanging 
ppl. a. 2). 

Beowulf (Z.) 1^62 Sa inere..ofer pcein hongiap hrinde 
bearwas. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cimrg. 82 Ordeyne pe lyme 
so pat pe moup of pe wounde hange dounward. 1346 Lang- 
ley Pol. Verg. De Invent, ili. x. 77 a, Daedalus . . fiist in- 
uented the piomiine, whereby the Euenes of the Squares bee 
tiied whether they_ batter or hang oner. 1568 Tilnev 
Disc. Mariage D vij, The top of a highe rocke, which hung 
over the sea. 1398 Grenewey 'Tacitus’ Ann. xii. viii. 163 
The high hils which hanged ouer them. 1641 F. Hawkins 
youth's Behav. (1663) 19 Go not with thy head too high, 
nor loo low, nor hanging to the right, or left. 1818 Shelley 
Rev. Islam i. xxiii, The mountains hang and frown Over 
the starry deep. 1851 Greenwell CoaUirade Terms 
Norihumh. ij- Dnrh. ag Haiig, to incline or dip. 1871 
Freeman No/m. Cong. IV. xviii. 191 The later castle, whose 
picturesque turrets and battlements hang so proudly over 
the river at its feet. 

b. To lean or watch over (with care and anxiety, 
as a sick or dying person). 

179* S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. 1. 45 O'er infant innocence 
to hang and weep. 1853 Tennyson Maud i. xix, iv, 
When only Maud and the brother Hung over her dying bed. 

12. To remain suspended without visible sup- 
port ; to rest, float (in the air, etc.). 

c izoo Ormin 7339 pe sterrne comm rihht till patt hus . . 
And ,. heng pseroferr stllle. ^1305 Si. Cristo pker zio in 
A. E. P, (1862) 63 In p'eir hi [arewes] honge aboue him, 
1563 W. Fulke Meteors iv. (1640) 46 b, A Cloud is a vapor 
cold and moyst, drawne . . by the heate of the Sunne, into 
the middle legion . , 'where, by cold it is so knit together that 
it hangeth. 1638 "WiLLSronD Secrets Nat. in If the Stars 
. . seem to hang as if they were ready for to fall, it aigues 
[etc.]. 17JZ Addison Sped, No. 420 ir 3 To see so many 
Worlds hanging one above another. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem. evil, ro Yon hard crescent, as she hangs Above the 
wood. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iii. xiv, The few birds 
. - Still hung in alarm above the heads of the intiuders. 

b. Jig. Of an evil or doubt : To hover over one, 
ready or liable to fall ; to impend, be imminent ; 
esp. in phrase, to hang over (one's') head. 

1548 Hall Citron., Edw.IV, 210 The gieate calamities 
and adversities, whiche then did hang over her bed, and 
were likely . . to fall. 1352 Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
How sore punishmente hangeth ouer your heades. 1631 
Hobbes Leviaih. ii. xxv. 133 The punishment hanging over 
us for our sins. 1664 Flodden F. iv. 34 Now since at hand 
such danger hings. 1783 Polite 2rav. 76 Embittered as 
they were by .. the popular odium which hung over them. 
1863-6 H. Phillips Atner. Paper Curr. II. 72 Uncertainty 
hung over the movements of the British troops in New York. 
18, To rest on, upon (J^of, etc.) for support or 
authority ; to depend upon to be dependent on. 

exoao j®LERic How. II. 314 Hi ealle [Jesette] hangiaSon 
Sisum twain worclura. rizoo Moral Ode 312 in Trin. Coll. 
Ho/n. 229 A 1 hit hangeS and halt hi pese twam worde. 
1382 _Wyclif Gw, xliv. 30_-The lijf ofhym hongith [1388 
hangith] of the lijf of this. J413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 
1483) ui. iv. 32, I had made . . one of yow Chaunceler and 
another tresorer in whiche ofiyces specially hanged alle die 
gouernaunce, 1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. iv. xiv. in Ashm. 
(1632) 147 And ia tivo thyuM all our eatent doth hing. 1538 
Starkey England i. i. 14 The vnyuersal and true law of 
nature, .no thyng hangyngof theopynyon and folysch fansy 
of man. 1660 R, Coke Power ^ SviJ. 202 The proces hanging 
mion such writs. 1718 Prior Pleasure 209 Does life or death 
Hang on the -wrath or mercy of my breath ? 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Grain, (ed. 5) I. 444 A sentence composed of several 
members linked together, and hanging upon one another. 
1832 Tennyson Ode on Wellington 240 One, upon whose 
hand and heart and brain Once the.. fate of Europe hung. 

b. To remain or rely in faith or expectation ; to 
count or depend confidently on, upon {iof). ? 0bs. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. XV. 2x4 And hope hongep ay per-on 
to haue pat treuthe desernqp, c 14110 Destr. Troy 8089 At 
hir wordes, 1 -wis, the worthy was glad; HengIt in hope, 


held hym full gayne. 1349 Coverdale, etc, Erasm. Par. 
Heb. 18 But what thing was it that made him more dearly 
beloued of God then his bi other Cayn : F orsoth faith, wherby 
he wholy hanged of him. 1623 Gonsalvio' s Sp. Inqnis. 
Pref, D ij b, Mattei.s which hee vndeistandeth not, -whereby 
he must needs hang altogether of other mens opinions. 1817 
JMad. D’Ardlay Wanderer V . 123 Determined .. to hang., 
solely upon herself. 

e. To remain in consideration or attention. 

c 1340 HAMPOLEPiwe T/-. 37 Hafe in inynde his manhede 
sumtyme . . hot leue of sone and hyng nognte to lange pare- 
appone. c 1491 Ckast. Goddes Chyld. 92 A man shall put 
suche myswenyng away from hym, ne dwelte not na henge 
not longe theiupon. 1357 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xix. 48 All 
the people hanged vpon him -when they heard him. 1638 
Baker tr Balzac's Lett. (vol. HI.) 215 You have auditors 
. .they run after your words, and hang at your mouth. 1766 
Fordyce Serm. Yng. Worn. (1767) II. viii, 18 Attention will 
hang upon her words. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 873 Enoch 
hung a moment on her words. 

14. To attach oneself for support; to cling, hold 
fast, adhere, a. with arms, claws, month, etc. 

c 1330 Assump. Virg. (B.M. MS.) 653 'The lewe pat henge 
apon pe here [ 1 . 615 To pe here he cleued fast]. 1393 Langl. 
P. PL C. IV. 227 Thou hast hanged on myn hals elleuen 
tymes. 4:1463 Eng. Chron. {Camden 1856)47 Yonge chil- 
chynne lay ded in the stietis, hangyng on the ded modris 
pappis. 1383 Stubbes Anat, Abus. ii. (1882) 43 Halt, blind, 
tame . . hanging vpon his sleue . . ciauing of releefe. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. it. i. 310 Shee hung about mynecke,and 
kisse on klsse Shee vi’d so fast. 1622 Sparrow Bk. Com. 
Prayer (1661) 376 Notorious sinners, .begging the prayer-s. . 
hanging upon the knees of all that entered into the Church. 
17H Addison Spied. No. 31 P2 The dogs, .would hang upon 
their Prey by their Teeth. 1883 Ma/tch. Exam. 3 J une 8/4 
Two young maids, .hang with laughing glee on his arms, 

b. Of things : To stick, adhere, cleave. 

1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 130 Whose 
foote hanging in one of his scirmps, and the Mule setting 
himselfe to run. .drag’d. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
A mhass. 303 'The fat hangs to them in great gobbets. 1688 
J, Smith Baroscope 37 The Mercury will never play free 
therein, but hang to the Sides, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. vii. 51 
Secondary glaciers, .hanging on the steep slopes. 

e. To stick close, so as not to leave or let go. 

1308 Dunbar Flyting w, ICennedie 226 With, .all the toun 
tykis hingand at thy heills. 1697 Bentley Phal. etc. Ep. 
Euripides (1836) II. 213 Give me an advocate that will stick 
close, and hang upon a cause. 1733 Somervulle Chase ii. 
227 The patient Pack Hang on the Scent uiiweary’d. 1838 
Tihrlwall Greece xL V. iig Alexander . . hung upon their 
rear, obstructed their march. 

d. Of the wind ; To remain persistently in a cer- 
tain point of the compass. 

167X R. Bohun IFiVnf 142 The Easterly are. .very often the 
most fieezing winds, especially if they hang .somewhat 
towards the North. 1697 Dampicr Voy. I. 82 The Winds 
hungin the western quarter betwixt the N.W. and the West, 
so that we could not get much to the Westward. 1748 
Anson's Voy. in. vi. 351 The winds hanging in the noithern 
board. 178X Nelson 5 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. I. 40, I am 
Sony the wind hangs so much Western boaid, as it must 
hinder the sailing of the Grand Fleet. 1865 Gosse Land <5- 
Sea (1874) 6 On one occasion the wind had hung long from 
the westward. 

e. To attach oneself as a de^Dendant or parasite ; 
to be a hanger-on. 

1535 CovERDALE Prov.xix. 6 The multitude hangeth vpon 
greate men. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, ni. ii. 367 Oh how 
wretched Is that poore man, that hangs on Princes fauours 7 
i6gi Wood Ath. Oxon, I. 584 His son Edm. lived by hang- 
ing on Gentlemen, and by his shifts. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. VV. 
iii, Crowds of dependants, .hung upon him for a time, _ 1832 
Examiner 268/1 They.. continued to hang on the parish, 

15. To cling or adhere as an encumbrance or 
drag ; to be a burdensome or depressing weight. 

c 1430 Golagros ^ Gaw. 1176 As tuiebing this thing 'I'hat 
now hingis on my hart. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ yuL v. i. 71 
Contempt and beggery hangs vpon thy backe, 1633 Wal-ton 
Angler ii. 50 , 1 begin to be weary; yester dayes hunting 
hangs stil upon me. i7oo_Bp. Patrick Com/n. Deut. xxviii. 
68 I'hough some, as I said before, were sold at a very vile 
1 ate, next to nothing ; yet others hung upon the sellers hands. 
X760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) III. 6 Something hangs 
upon your spirits. rSzi Prometh. Unb. 1. 436 Most 

heavy remorse hangs at ray heart. 

b. esp. of time. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 93 V 2 Several Hours of the Day 
hang upon our Hands. 1768^4 Tucker Li. Nat. (1852)11. 
316 So much time hanging heavy upon our hands for want of 
employment. 1770 Gray in Corr. to. N. Nieholls (1843) 104 
To pass my solitary evenings, which hung much lighter on 
my hands before I knew him. 1892 W. Pike Barren Ground 
N. Canada 137 With these attractions and a fair supply of 
books, time did not hang at all heavily. 

16. jig. To be attached as an adjunct or connected 
circumstance. 

1396 Shaks. Tain. Shr, iv. i. 60. 1398 — Merrp W. i. iv. 
139 Wei, thereby hangs a tale. 1688 Rennet in Magd. 
Coll. ^ pas. II to. H. S.) 258 Thereby hangs a tale. x^7 
L. Hunt Men, Women, B. 11 . iv, 52 Thereby hangs an 
anecdote that shall be noticed presently. 

17. To be or remain in dubious suspense ; to be 
doubtful or imdecided. Also to hang in the wind, 

1382 Wychf Deut. xxviii. 65 Thi lijf shal be as hongynge 
before thee, 1430-40 Lydg, BochtK j. xiv. (1354) 27 b, 
Althea . . Gan sore muse and henge in a balaunce. c 1300 
Melusine xxxi. 228 Wherfore the cyte henge in balaunce to 
be delyuered& gyuen ouer to the Sarasyns. 1531 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 77 b, The Counsaill have long debated . . and 
as yet the matter hangeth in suspence. 1333 J. Proctor 
HtsL Wyat's Rebell, in Arb. Garner VIII. 70 Such . . as 
hung in the wind, as neuters. 1679 T. Siden Hist. Sevarites 

f S We began to hang between fear and pleasure. 173a 
'ope Ess. Man 11. 7 He hangs between j in doubt to act, or 
rest, t86a Mrs. Carlyle Lett, HI. 144 He has been hang- 


ing betwixt life and death. i88t Daily Tel. 28 Jan., I . . 
hung in the wind a moment before asking leave to step 
down, 1881 JowETT Thucyd. I. 63 A battle was fought 
which hung equally in the balance. 

-j" b. To remain unsettled or unfinished ; to be 
held in process or in abeyance : often with a notion 
of delay. See also Hanging ppl. a. 3. Obs, 

1494 Ac. Ads fas. IV (1397) § 37 The sunimoundes 
that ar now dependand and hingand betuixt ony paities. 
*338 Starkey England 1. iv. 118, I see many mennys 
materys heng in .sute ii, iij, 01 iiij yere. 1666 Pepys Diary 
27 Oct., While the business of money hangs in the hedge. 
1728 W. Smith Ann. Univ. College 321 The Cause would 
never have hung upon the Hedges so long as it did. 

18. Of a note in music : To be pioloiiged. 

1397 yioKuyi Introd. Mtts. Sr He woulde saie it hangeth 
too much in the close. 1779 Burney Infant Music. vaPhil. 
Trans. LXIX. 198 A pai ticular note hung, or, to speak the 
language of organ buildeis, ciphered, by which the tone was 
continued without the pressure of the finger. 

19. To remain with motion snspencled. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 189 A noble stioke he lifted high. 
Which hung not. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vii. 64 Ida came 
behind Seen but of Psyche : on her foot she hung A moment, 
and she heaid. 

20. To remain as unwilling to depart or move on ; 
to loiter, linger, as with expectation or interest : 
often with the implication of parasitical attachment. 
Cf. Hang on, 25. 

1842 Tennyson Godiva 2 , 1 hung with grooms and porters 
on the bridge, To watch the thiee tall spires. 1854 Kings- 
ley Hypatia ix. Groups of monks, priests . . and citizens . . 
were hanging about the courtyard. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. iv. 49 This same deer has been hanging round the lake. 
1861 Dickens Gt, Expect, xxxviii, Drummle so hung about 
her . . that I resolved to speak to her conceining him. 1883 
F. M. Peard Contrad. xxxiv, Stephen . . hung by her side 
while she gathered the flowers. 1892 Law 'limes XCIII. 
490/1 The witnesses had to be kept hanging about. 

■f 21. To hanker after or for. Obs. 

C1672 Wood Life (O. H. S.)I 475 His mind still hung 
after antiquities and musick. 1684 .Southerne Disappoint 
ment ii. i, Alphonso. , whom my heart hangs after for its 
peace. 

III. In combination with adverbs. 

22. Hang' back, intr. To resist advance by one’s 
weight or inertia; Jig. to show unwillingness to 
advance or come forward ; to be backward. 

1381 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv, ii. (1586) no So if hee 
hang backe, hee shall bee hailed forwaid with bonoui. 2673 
'DK.'iOT.n Marr, h laModen. i, Pr’ythee do not hang back so. 
1709 Addison Tatter No. 81 ip 4 Another, that hung back at 
the Entrance, and would have excused himself. 1819 J. W. 
Croker in C. Papers 4 May, Peel and Plunkett were hang- 
ing back, each unwilling to speak first. 1872 Black Adv. 
Phaeton x. 140 The houses hanging back from the pole [of 
the phaeton] in this fashion. 

23. Hang' behind, intr. To lag behind and 
retard progress. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. (1677) 16 When Hounds 
hang behinde, and beat too much upon the scent or place, 
we say, They Plod, 

24. Hang' off. a. intr. To cease to cling ; to 
leave hold. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. ni, ii. 260 Hang off thou cat, thou 
bur ; vile thing let loose. 

"b. To show hesitation in coming to close quar- 
ters or to an agreement ; to hang back, demur. 

1641 Trapp Theologia Theol. 238 Moses . .hung off a great 
while from going to Pharaoh with a message of dismission. 
16^ Pbpys Diary 3 Jan., I, out of my natmal backward- 
ness, did hang off, which vexed her. 1686 Goad Cclest. 
Bodies i. xii. 44 We hang off, and seem loth to come upon 
the Stage. 1^4 Daily News 18 Sept. 2/7 Buyers hanging 
off to an unusual extent. 

25. Hang on. a. intr. To lemain clinging, to 
continue to adhere : usually implying expectation, 
or unwillingness to sever one’s connexion. 

i860 Mrs. Carlyle ZpW. Ill, 61 Charlotte.. is still hang- 
ing on at her mother's, .with nothing to do. 1861 Dutton 
Cook P. Foster's D. II. 56 What does he do now? Oh, he 
hangs on at the Nonpareil. 1884 Church Bacon iii, 61 The 
shrewd and supple lawyers who hung on to the Tudor and 
Stuart Courts. 1893 Farmer Slang, To hang on by ends 
eyelashes, .to persist at any cost, and in the teeth of any 
discouragemen t. 

b. To hangit on : to delay or protract a matter; 
cf. to hang it out, 26 d. {slang.) 

i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Did., Hang H on, purposely to 
delay or protract the performance of any task or service 
you have undei taken, by dallying and making as slow a 
progress as possible. xZx'^'E.Gm Grose's Diet. Vzttg. Tongue. 

26. Kang out. a. intr. To protrude with down- 
ward direction, 

£■1400 Lanfranc’s Cirurg. 59 Wij? open mouh.-his tunge 
hangih out. isgo SiiAits. Mids. N. iv. ii. 42 Let not him 
that playes the Lion, paire his nailes, for they shall hang 
out for the Lions clawes. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. 
(1677) 120 The canine Teeth, .hang out very long. 

is. trans. To suspend (a sign, colours, or the 
like) from a window, on a projecting pole, a rope, 
etc. ; to display as a sign or signal. 

To hang out one's shingle {U.S. collogl) to put up one’s 
sign-board or door-plate, to establish oneself in buriness. 

1364 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 166 Takynge care, 
that they, .doe neyther hange or beate oute. .eny maner of 
beddynge or apparrell. 1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's African, 
tag While women are bathing themselves, they hang out a 
rope at the first entrance of the house, which is a signe. 
1634 Whitlock Zootomia 79 , 1 will, .be the Physitian, and 
hang out an Urinall._ 1712 Addison Sped. No. 265 f 6 The 
Whig and Tory Ladies begin already to hang out diffeient 
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Colours. 1884 Besant Childr. Gileon 2 When she was 
hanging out the clothes. Mod. Flags and banners weie 
hung out in honour of the royal visit. 

e. intr. To leside, lodge, live {colloq. or slan^, 
i8ri Lex. Balaironicwn s.v., The ira^s scavey where we 
hang o2(i, the officers know where we live. 1837 Dickens 
Pitkiu. xx\, I say, old boy, where do you hang out 1 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxvii. (D.l, I’ve found two looms 
at Chelsea, .and I shall soon be ready to hang out there. 

d. {Australian colloq 1 ) To hang it 02it = ‘\.Q 
hang it on 25 b. 

1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (iSgi) 236 As long as 
they have their grub and their wages they’ll hapg it out, 
one again the other. Ibid. 341 The rest of the time you’ll 
have to hang it out the best way you can. 

27 . Hang’ together;, a. intr. To adhere toge- 
ther loosely or without rigid attachment. 

c 1400 Lajifranc' s Cimrg. 48 Ou)>er a boon is not kutt al 
atwo but sum of his siibstaunce is don awey . . or ellis he 
hangijj togideie. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. (1738) I. 421 
Eastons of wood hacked and cleft (but so as the pieces hang 
together). 

b. To be coherent or consistent ; to constitute a 
coherent or consistent whole. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 107 The rather theii tale 
male hang together. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. vi. 4 Here 
is the Indictment. .And marke how well the sequell hangs 
together. 1699 Bentlev Phal. 47 How can these two 
stories hang together? 1883 Manck. Exa7tt. 22 Sept. 5/1 
There are many things in the Berlin Treaty which do not 
hang well together. 

e. To hold together; to be associated, united, 
or mutually dependent ; sj)ec, (of a person) to keep 
body and soul together, to continue to exist. 

1351 T.Rlii,soii LogikeixsBa) 25 h, Therefore it hangeth 
together as Geimaines lippes, as we use to saie. 1598 
Shaks. Merry W. iir. ii. 13 As idle as she may hang to- 
gether for want of company. 1644 Milton ydgtn. Bucer 
Wks. 1738 I. 2S4 Many Marriages hang as ill together now, 
as ever they did. 1697 Collier Immor. Stage iv. § 3 
(1730) 140 Let us now see how Sir Tunbelly hangs together. 
1760 C. Johnston Chrysat (1822) III. 24 We have always 
been remarkable for hanging well together. 1894 Wcstm. 
Gas. 14 June 3/1 Someone having said to him, ‘ You know, 
Franklin, we must all hang together in this matter', he 
instantaneously replied, ‘ Yes, or we shall assuredly all 
hang separately 1 ' 

28 . Hang* up. a. irans. To fasten a thing on 
high so that it is supported only from above ; to 
suspend on a hook, peg, or the like. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1207a And be \>t har he vp him hang 
pat all moght se him spek him to. 13. . Gaiu. 4- Gr. Knt. 
^Tj Now sir, heng vp pyn ax. <11440 Anc. Cookery in 
Potiseh. Ord. (1700) 447 Honge hit up in a clothe a lytel 
while. 1686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (ed. 3) 28 A Range 
of Presses made with Peggs in them to hang up Saddles 
[etc.]. 1726 iY. Riding Rec. VIII. 174 All Mayors.. are 
hereby ordered to hing or cause to be hung up this order 
in some public place. Mod. Let me hang up your overcoat, 
b. Phrases. To hang up {one's sword, gun, etc.) : 
to put aside in disuse ; to give up using. To hang 
up one's hat : see quot. 1888. 

[1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 561 Ich mai honge vp min ax, feb- 
liche ic abbe agonne. Marocmis Ext. ^.v, And thsis- 
with mee thinkes I see him hang the hat upon the pin 
againe. 1639 B. Harris Parival's It on Age 46 Before we 
sheath our sword, and hang it upon the nail.) 1826 H 
N. Coleridge West Indies 249 And having fought^ through 
the Peninsula hung up his sword non sine gloria. 1847 
Marryat Childr. N. Forest v, A little more practice, _ and 
I will.. hang my gun up over the chimney. 1835 "I'kol- 
LOPC Warden xix, Eight hundred a year, and as nice_ a 
house as any gentleman could wish to hang up his hat in. 
1888 Elworthy W. Sotnersei Word-bk. s.v., When a man 
marries and goes home to the wife’s house to live, he is said 
to ‘ hang up his hat ’. 

•J* e. To hang on a gibbet ( = sense 3) ; hence as 
an imprecation ( = 3 c). Ohs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. jii. 34 The shape of Loues Ti- 
bmne, that hangs vp simplicitie. 1392 Rom. ^ Jul. in. 
iii, 37 Hang vp Phifosophie ; Vnlesse Philosophic can make 
a luliet, Displant a Towne. 1771 Goldsm. Hist, Eng. IV. 
10 Fevershain, immediately after the victory, hanged up 
above twenty prisoners, 1774 — Greciati Hist. 11 , 39 If 
Philip takes the city, he will hang up Aster. 

d. To put ' on the shelf’ or into abeyance ; to 
keep back, delay, detain for an indefinite time. 

1623 F. Ryves Lei, 8 Oct. in Abp. Usshcr's Lett. (16S6) 
301 After a while, that Negotiation was hung up imon the 
Nail, in expectance of the Princes leturn. *803 G. Rose 
Diaries (i860) II. 33 He might hang the matter up .. as 
long as he pleased. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sjtorls 
Adv. Scott, xiii. (1855) 118 The Roost of Sumhurgh will 
..‘hang up' a vessel among its .. currents .. for day,s 
together. 1878 Lumherwaii s Gas. i 2 Dec. 426 Others 
.. find .. their logs ‘hung up’ for want of water to float 
them. 1884 Pall Mall G. 20 Oct. i/i Cairied by a larger 
majority than that which hung up the Franchise Bill iii 
July. 1890 Sjiectaior IS 37/2 The proposal, to hang 
up Bills which might be proceeded with in another session 
of the same Parliament without beginning de nm/o. 

e. To fasten or tie up (a horse). Austral, colloq, 

1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer xy'i. 1S4 The gentleman 

in advance hung up his horse and walked into the house. 
189s Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 104 He hung up his hor.se to 
that post. 

f. intr. To be suspended on a wall, etc. 

1667 Pei'ys Diaiy 22 July, In my Lord’s room, .where all 
the Judges’ pictuies hung up. 

Hanif (ksKq), . ,. 

1 . The action of hanging, drooping, or bending 
down ; also, a downward inclination, slope, or 
bend ; a declivity. 
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1807 Vancouver Agric. Denott (1813) 5° Yai combe is 
favorably situated on the south-east hang of a hill, c 1850 
Rudine, Navig. (Weale) 140 Ram-lme. A . . line . . used 
for the purpose of forming the sheer or hang of the decks. 
1850 L. Hunt Autohiog. i. (i860) 25 Never shall I foiget 
her face . . with that weai-y hang of the head on one side, 
b. A slackening 01 suspension of motion. 

1866 Morning Star, The objectionable hang at the ter- 
mination of the stroke [of an eight-oar] had almost entirely 
disappeared. 1867 F. Fhancis A ngiing v. (tSSo) 182 A trout 
usually rests where the hang and eddy of the stream will 
give him the best chance. 

2 . The mode in which a thing hangs oris poised. 

a 1797 Mrs, M. Gaowm Posth. Wks. (1798) IV. 121 Death 

could not alter the rigid hang of her limbs. 1864 Webster 
s.v., The hang of a scythe 01 of a discourse. 1878 Jeeteries 
Gamekeeper at H. 6 So accustomed is he to its balance and 
‘ hang ’ in the hand that he never thinks of aiming. 1885 
Miss Braddon Wyllard's Weird III, 22 She believed that 
for the hang of a skirt . . she could hold her own with any 
house in London. 

3 . To get the hang of : to become familiar with the 
proper wielding or use of a tool ; fig. to get to un- 
derstand, manage, master, deal with as an adept ; 
to acquire the knack of. ( U.S. colloq.') 

1845 N. S. Prime Hist. Long Island ^2 (Bartlett) After 
they have . . acquired the hang of the tools for themselves. 
1847 Darlly Drama in Poken'iUe(i\ (Farmer) The theatre 
was cleared in an instant . - all running to get the hang of 
the scrape. aiSka T. Parker in J. Weiss Life (1S64) II. 
434, 1 , . think I have got the hang of the people and their 
institutions. i86q O. W. Holmes Elsie P. xxii. (1S92) 245 
Your folks have never got the hang of human nature. 1881 
Spectator la Feb. 223 They . . have not yet got the hang of 
good biography. 1883 Crane Smithy ^ Forge 21 The 
hammer is one of those tools that the workman gets used 
to, or ‘ gets the hang of’. 

4 . concr. {dial.) Something that hangs or is sus- 
pended ; a banging mass or clump ; a crop of fruit ; 
a hang-net. 

1x1823 Forby Hoc. E. Anglia, Hang, a crop of fruit. ‘A 
good tidy hang of apples’. 1857 Kingsley Two 1’. Ago 
XXV, It might be .. one of the ‘hangs’ with which the club- 
water was studded, torn up and stranded. 1873 AD 36 6' 
37 Viet. c. 71 Sched. iii, License Duties for each . . Weir, 
hang, baulk, garth, goryd, box, crib, or cruive. .f, 12. o. o. 

6. Not . . a hang', an angty or impatient equiva- 
lent of' not a bit’, 'not in the least ’ : usually with 
care. Cf. Hang v. 3 c, Damn sb. 2. 

iSfii H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xliiL (Farmer), She looks 
as well as you by candlelight, but .she can’t ride a hang. 
1876 ‘ OoiDA ' Winter City vi. 123 She don’t care a hang 
what anybody says of her. 

Kang-, the verb-stem used in comb, in various 
constructions; as hang-haok, one who hangs back 
or hesitates ; haag-bencli (dial, bine-bench), in 
Lead-tnining, a piece of timber forming part of a 
stow, which is pinned to the sole-tree by wooden 
pins ; hang-choice, a choice between two evils ; 
hang-fair (see quot.); hang- gallows, a. destined 
or fit for the gallows ; sb. a gallows bird ; hang- 
head a., that hangs ils head; t hang-lipped a„ 
having hanging or drooping lips; + hang-lock, 
a hanging lock, a padlock ; hang-nest, a bird that 
constructs a pensile nest, a Hangbibd ; hang-net, 
a kind of net which is set vertically ; + hong-on, 
a hanger-on, a mean dependant; hang-out {slang ) : 
see quots.; t hang-rope, f hang-striug, f hang- 
up = hang-galloaus. 

i866 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 720 ‘ You mean Emancipa- 
tion ! ’ exclaim the ‘‘hang-backs. 1633 Manlove Lead- 
mines 268 (E. D. S.) Stowes, Crosses, Holes, *Hange- 
benche.s. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. Piijb, The Sole- 
trees and Hang-benches are fnstned together with Pins 
of Wood. 1831 Tapping Gloss. Derbysk. Lead-mining 
Terms (E. D. S.), Ilange-henches or Hing-bencket. 1816 
Scott Antig. xxx, I hope Saint Patrick sung better than 
Blattergowl's precentor, or it would he *hang-choice between 
the poet and psalmist, 1811 Southey in O. A’ez'. VI. 283 
Regarding an execution as a holiday, which .. they call 
“hang-fair, 1785 Gro.sk P/cA Vulg. Tongue, *IIanggall<nos 
look, a thieving or villainous appearance, Bystander 

•>33 A hang gallows ra-seal without money. Ibid. 298, 1 was 
sent to Coventry, as an incorrigible hang gallows. iSaSCrarw 
Dial., Hang-gallows, a villain ; a proper .subject or pendant 
for the gallows. 1871 G. Macdonald Wild Flowers in IVks. 
Fancv Imag. HI. S7 *Hang-head Bluebell. 1^7^ Durham 
Depds. (Surtees) 313 She. .did heare the said Janet Wilkinson 
call the said Katheryne ‘*hange lipijed witche’. 14x1 
Nottingham Rec. II. 86, j. “henglok, iid. 1^7 kVi/ry Bks. 
(.Surtees) 26 Item given for a key to a hinge locke, jd. 1713 
Dtrham Phys. 'ffieol. IV. xiii. 233 note. The Icterus minor, 
and the Jupujuha, or whatever other Name the American 
“Hang-nests may be called by. 1868 Wood llomeswdhout 
II. xiit. 241 The Baltimoie Oiiolegoesby many names, -sitcli 
as Hang Nest and Hanging Bird, fiom the Ijeautiful pensile 
nest which, it makes. 18x2 Agric. Sum. Dumfr. 605 (Jam.) 
“Hang-nets are Uirger in the mesh than any other nets, and 
are .stretched upright between Makes of about ten feet long, 
placed at regular distances of about eight feet. 1873 Ait 
a6 6" 37 Vlct. c. 71 § 30 No byelaw made under the authority 
of this section shall limit the length of a hang net. igSig 
Hay any Work (1844) 4S Ungodly hishqpps, with their 
“hangones and parasites. Ibid. 69 What is that you 111), 
ami your hangones will not saye by Walde-graue- 1852 
Bris I ED s 1 'ears in Eng. University (Farmer), 1 he fourth 
of July I celebrated by a “hang-out. 18931 Farmer Slang, 
Hangout, a residence; a lodging; and tAinencaii univer- 
sity) a least ; an entertainment. 1895 Harper's Mag. Apr. 
712/1 He [the tramp]., calls his clubhouse a hang-ouL 1570 
Levins Matdp, 170/6 furci/er, 1673 Lotion 

Sipffer Sco/t 40 A pretty Child tligu art ..little *IIang- 


string. 1562-3 fack Juggler in Hazl. Dodsley II. 151 
You h.ave c.uise now to thank this same *hang-up. 

Kaugable liK'ijab’l), a. rare. [See -able.] 

1 . C.apable of being or li.ible to be lianged. 

*595 ^ •" Tytler Hist. Suit. (1864) I V’. 23S [James VI . .was 
resolved no more to use great men or chancellors in his 
affairs, but such as he could correct, and «eie] ‘hangable ’. 
1719 OzEiL tr. Afisson's Mem. 122 Ail those People calling 
themselves Bohemians or Egyptians, aie hang.ible as felons 
at the Age of 14 Years. 

2 . Ot an offtrice : Punishable by hanging-. 

1813 Miss MirroKD in L’Estrange /.i/k 11870) I. 323 Itdoes 
not. .appear that he ever committed any hai)g.ible or trans- 
portable offence. 

3 . Th.nt may lead to hanging. 

1836 T. Hook G. Gttnuy (1850) III. iii- 351, I felt none of 
that hangable, drownable desperation about her. 

So Hangahi’lity, capacity of being hanged. 

1829 Lamb Lett, xvdi. To Procter 157 The theoretical 
hangibility (or capacity of being hanged, if the judge pleases) 
of every infant horn with a neck on. 

II Hangar (hahg^rk [Fr. ; ulterior origin un- 
certain : see Du Cange, Diez, Littre.] A covered 
space, shed, or shelter, esp. for carriages. 

1832 Thackeray Esmo?id m. xiii, Mademoiselle, nwy we 
take your coach to town ? I saw it in the hangar. 1861 tr. 
Du Chaillu's Eguat. Afr. xv, 233 The people gathered .. 
under the immense /mwenr or covered space. i886 SiicLud.v 
tr. Flaubert's Salammbo vii, The rumbling chariot, halted 
under a wide hangar. 

Kaagliird (hte’qbaid). [f. Hang v. -i- Bird.] 

A bird that builds a hanging nest ; esp. an American 
oriole of the family Icteridoe. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Gladness of Nature ii. There are 
notes of joy from the hang-bird and wren. 1W8 Whittier 
Among Hills I, The hang-bird overhead, His hair-.swung 
cradle straining. 

+ Ha’ng-by. Ohs. exc. dial, (hing-by). [f. 
Hang- vb.-stem -i- B y adv. and prepl\ 

1 . A contemptuous term for a dependant or 
hanger-on. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 40, I meane those hange- 
byes whome they succour with .stipend. 1599 B. Jonson 
Cynthials Rev. v. Ui, Enter none but the Ladies, and their 
Hanghies. 1655 Fuller Hist. Camb. 9 To condemn the 
whole University for a hand-full of Hang-byes, such as never 
were matriculated membeis therein. 1835 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., A Hing-by, an adherent, a dependent, a flatterer. 

2 . An appendage, an adjunct. 

tf-iSSS R. Browne Attsrzu. Cartwright 35 Why then will he 
haue the Lorde-s discipline, .to be but an accident orhangby 
to the Church? 1620 Thomas Lat. Diet., Appendix ..a. 
pent-house.. a processe, a hanghy, a label!. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac. , Old Horduig Hngg (1860) 89 Her hands are 
the clumsie hangbyes of her body. 

3 . aitrih. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc, i. i. 3 Creatures, and hang-by 
Dependants. 

Ha’ug'-dogf, I^.a.n(} V. -h Dog : cf. 

cz(t-throat.^ 

A. sb. A despicable or degraded fellow fit only 
to bang a dog, or to be hanged like a dog. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach. ni. \i, There’s the hangdog^ his 
man. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund I. 476 The 
Hang-dogs who murdered Christ. 1840 Thackeray Cathe- 
rine IX, Paws off. - You young hang-dog. 
b. attrib. in apposition. 

1828 Scott A M. Perth xAi, How can thy traffic with the 
hang-dog executioner be of avail to serve me? *862 Sala 
Ship Chandler ii. 21 That hang-dog buccaneer, -who had 
Captain Kidd for a grandfather. 

B. adj. Of, befitting, orcharacteristicofabang-dog; 
low, degraded; havinga batteorsneakingappearonce. 

1677 Otway Cheats ofScapin in. 1, A squinting, meager, 
hang-iJog countenance. x8x6 Scott 9 rul. 7 Jan., I can’t 
have the hang-dog look which the unfortunate Theseus has. 
1873 Mi-ss Broughton Nancy III. 191 With an extienieiy 
hang-dog air. 1893 Westni. Gas. 15 I eb. 3/2 They sat silent 
and hang-dog throughout, , . , 

I Hange, var. of Henge, ‘ pluck of a sbeep, etc. 

1 Hanged (hseqd), ppl. a. [f. Hang v. -k -ed i.] 

1 . Suspended, etc. ; see the verb. (Now Ohs. in 
the general sense ; the form in use being HoNO.) 

2 . Put to death by hanging by the neck. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur vit. xvi, The syghte of these 

hanged knyghtes 1308 Dunbar Flyftngw. Kennedie 187 
Rei-stit and crynit a.s hangitman on hill. 1S99 Minsheu 
Dial. Sp. Eng. 68 A rope of a h.inged man. 18^ Mr. 
Cray <?■ Neigh'b. 1 . 205 England was 'merrie' .. for the 
hangers, though scarcely quite so ‘mercie’ and pleasant, 
perhaps, for the hanged. i , , 

b. As an expletive (also advbi) : ' Confounded , 
‘ cursed ’. , , - 

1887 Poor Nellie (i 883 ) 102 A hanged uncomfortable p<isi. 
tion for a fellow to be in. Ibid. 103 A confounded bad dinner 
and hanged bad wine. , m 

■j" 3. Furnished or decorated with hangings. Ohs. 
or usually Hung. 

1431 in Willis & Clark Ca>nbrfdge (*886) HI. 35*^ An 
hanged bed. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Rpi^x 
Walles, Som .semd, som bangd. >626 Bacon Sjiva § *4+ 
Musick is better in Chambers Wainscotled than Hanged. 
1876 Bre'vek Eng. Studies ui- (i83i) 117 Hie kings chiun- 
her .and the rooms adjoining were matted and hanged. 
Hangee (hxgP)- m/tce-wd. [f. llxsu v. + -ee.] 
A person who is hanged. 

1831 Gen. P. Thompson (184*1 L 4*4 Now let us, 
the haneees that are to lie, sift and examine this position. 
1886 Pail Mall G. 27 Apr. 3 Why should the hangee be 
Bubjected to the hands of a bungler? 
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Hangei?^ (hse'^aj). [OE. kangra, pi. -mt, 
deriv. of Hang v. Now identified in form and 
feeling with the next. See Napier & Stevenson, 
Crawford Charters in Anecd. Oxon. 1 34.] A wood 
on the side of a steep hill or bank : cf. Hanging 
ppl. a. 2 b. 

C938 Charter in Cod. Ctjfl- HI- 4°9 Ealle J>a hangran 
betweonan Sam wage and Sam 3 e to Stanleage ligjj. r 987 
Ibid. III. 229 Of Sam iiangran suf) to ^jasre strat. 1789 G. 
White Selborne Ixxxvii, A considerable part of the great 
woody hanger at Hawkley was torn fiom its place and fell 
down, leaving a high freestone cliff naked and bare. i8zz 
in Cobbett Ritr, Rides (1885) I. 179 These hangeis are 
woods on the sides of veiy steep hills. 1851 Cobden in 
Morley Life (1882) II. iii. gi The nightingale and ctickoo 
are already heard in the hanger. 1883 G. Allen Col. Clonfs 
Cal. XXXV. 202 It [wild service-tree] giows spaiingly in 
hangers and copses. 

Hanger^ (hm'qai). Also 5-6 Sc. hiiigar(e, 
-er, 6 heugar. [f. Hang v. + -er h] One who 
or that which hangs. 

1 . One who suspends a thing from above; often 
in comh. as hell-hanger, paper-hanger, etc. (q.v. 
under the first element), spec. One of those who 
select and hang the pictures for an exhibition (e. g. 
that of the Royal Academy). 

1791-1851 Bell-hanger [see Bell sh.^ 12]. 1865 Pall Mall 
G. 7 Apr., The hangers of the year are Messrs E. M. Ward, 
Millais, and E. W. Cooke. It is not unusual for the hangers 
to limit their own contributions. 1894 Westui. Gas. 16 Mar. 
1/2 So soon as a man is elected to full membership he be- 
comes a hanger for the next exhibition . . Hangers are almost 
as anxious to be excused as High Sheriffs. 

b. One who puts a person to death by hanging, 
or causes him to be hanged. 

C1430 Filg-r. Lyf Matihode 11. xcv. (1869) no Afterward 
j wole be draweie and hangeie of thee. 1680 Aubrey Lives 
Eminent Men (1813) II. 351 A very severe hanger of high- 
waymen. 1876 [see Hanged a], 

t c. One who hesitates or wavers : see Hang v. 
17. Obs. 

1536 Starkey Lei. 30 July in A?i^/<q!«^f(ia7i)p.xxxix, You 
schal fynd me . . to be no sterter, wauerar nor hengar in the 
wynd. 

2 . Something that hangs down or is suspended, 
f a. A piece of tapestry hanging, f b. A hat-band with 

a part hanging loose behind, t c. A pendant ; also atirib., 
as hanger-fearl. t d. A bell-rope. e. A pendant catkin, 
f. A local name for the sea-weed tangle. 

a 1483 Liber Ninr in Househ. Ord. 78 The chief yeoman 
of this office hathe in charge . . cuppes of silver & leather, 
tankarde.s, & earthe a-sshen cuppes,. hangeis & all that other 
.stuffe of this office. 1488 Inv. in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 
391 Item a collar of gold maid with elephantis and a grete 
hingar at it. 1513 Douglas jEneis x. iii. 35 Or in the 
crownell pycht, or rych hynger, Quhilk dois the nek array. 
1516 in /uv. R.^ Wardrobe (1815) 25 (Jap.) Item, ane black 
halt with ane hingar contenand ane grelt ruby balac. Item, 
V hattis of silk without hingaris. 01565 LiNDESAY(Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (1728) 159 And also commanded her to take what 
hingers or tapestry-work. .she pleased. 1578 in hm. R. 
Wardrobe (1815) 266^ Qam.) A small carcan with hingar 
peril and small graynis anamalit with blak. 1767 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qital. (1859) II. 225 (D.) On pulling the hanger of a 
bell, the great door opened. 1869 Blackmore Lorna B. 
xvii, The hangers of the hazel, too, having shed their dust 
to make the nuts, 

3 . Something that overhangs ; in Mining, The 
rock over the lode or vein ; the ' roof’. 

1631 JordeN Nat. Bathes xiv. (i66p) 136 Most metals 
breeding between a Hanger and a Lieger .. are seldome 
above a foot thick. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 585 The 
rock on both sides, or, in the miners’ language, the roof and. 
the sole, the/«rt«£«?-and the leger, is altered and decomposed. 

4 . A contrivance by which anything is hung ; a 
rope, chain, or hook used to suspend something j 
a support for a journal-box, etc., of a shafting. 
Also attrib. 

1864 Webster s.v. Pulley. 1873 J. Richards Wood-ajorh- 
ing Factories 27 Having the hanger-plates ready, . .mount 
the shaft in the hangers and invert them. ^ Ibid. 65 The rods 
and fingers or studs are now generally furnished with hangers 
for the smaller shafts. 188a Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 134 
Pass the gaskets and clew hangers. 1896 Daily News 
10 Jan. 2/7 The spring hanger of the tender broke. 

t b. A loop or strap on a sword-belt from which 
the sword was hung ; often richly ornamented. 
rSgS B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. t. iv, This other day, 
I happened to enter into some discourse of a hanger, which 
. .both for fashion and workmanship, was most peremptory 
beautiful and gentlemanlike, 1599 Min.sheu, Talabarte, 
sword hangers. T ires de espada, sword ban gers. i6or Hol- 
land Pf/Vy/ II. 483 Their sword-girdles, hangers, and haw- 
dricks, gingle again with thin plates of siluer. x6oz Shaks. 
Hmn. V. ii. 157. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 217 , 1 give vn to 
my nephew.. my guilt wrought sword and the girdle and 
hangers to it. 1676 Hobbes Iliad (1677) 289 The boys with 
silver hangers were adorn'd And golden swords. 

e. A loop by which anything is hung, as the 
loop at the back of the neck in a coat, etc. ; the 
loop of a hunting-whip or crop. 

xfkicLond. Gas. No. 1935/4 He had a Whip with a red 
Handle and a Buff hanger at the end of it. 

d. A chain or iron rod to which a pot or kettle 
is hung bymefins of a pot-hook in the old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. Hence transf A nursery name 
for the stroke with a double curve ( i), one of the 
elementary forms in learning to write ; usually in 
the phrase pot-hooks and hangers. 

*599 Minsheu, Llares, or Ollares, pot hangers 1608 


Withals' Did. 186 To hang as the pots doe uppon their 
hangers. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. Introd. 82 His Skill 
in making Pot-hooks and Hangers with a Pencil.^ 1809 
W. Irving Kuiclierb. (1849) 127 But little skilled in the 
mystery of combining pot-hooks and hangers. 1896 Longm. 
Mag. Nov. 64 The old iion ‘ hangers ' for pots are common. 

5 . Hanger-on. a. A follower or dependant 
{familiarly and often disparagingly). 

*549 Lansdmune MSS. 238 If. 292 The multytude of 
Reteynours and hangeis on. 1603 Sir R. Cecil in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. n. III. 206 Among some hangeis-on upon 
the Court. *727 Svviht Wonder tf Wonders Wks. 1755 II. 
11 54 He is a perpetual hanger-on : yet no-hody knows how 
to be without him. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iii. 142 
Scotland was for the first time treated as a needy and 
tiouhlesome hangei-on of Fiance. 

t b. An appendage, an adjunct. Obs. 

*552 Latimer Serm. Lords Prayer vi. (1845) 419 But 
here is one addition, one hanger on : ‘As we forgive them 
that trespass against us ’. *674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 

To Rdr., All the words about body and hangers on to body. 

c. Coal-mining. The same as onsetter, a work- 
man who puts the coives or tubs into the ‘ cage ’ 
or ‘ chair’ at the bottom of the pit-shaft. Formerly 
these were hung on to the end of the rope or chain. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Hanger-on, a miner employed 
at the bottom of the shaft in fixing the skip or bucket to the 
chain, 1893 Daily News 5 July 5/7 Three young fellows 
who weie employed as hangers on at the pit bottom. 
Hanger ^ (hm-gor). Also 6 hangre, 7 bangar ; 
/ 3 , 6 hynger, henger, 7 hunger, [app. the same as 
HangeuS, from Hang v. ; though possibly not of 
Eng. formation: ci.eax\ymo&.'D\\.hangher,‘stoot- 
deghen [rapier], pngio de zona pendens ’. 

The suggestion has been offered that this is the same word 
as the Peis. Arab, kkanjar'. see Handjar. But, although 
‘hanger’ has sometimes been employed to translate the 
latter (prob. with a notion of etymological identity) neither 
history nor phonology appears to support the conjecture.] 

A kind of short sword, originally hung from the 
belt. 

*481-90 Hosuard Househ. fks. (Roxb.) 285 My lord paied 
for a hanger for hymselff viij. s. iiij. d. 1483 Act xR ich. Ill, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchaunt Straungier.. [shall] bring into this 
Realme . . Kny ves, Hangers, Taillourshires, Scisors, And- 
yrons; C1500 in C/z. .d c/s (Surtees) 303 Cum gladiis 

vocatis hyngers vel baselardys. 1530 Palsgr. 229/1 Hangre 
a weapen, braeguemart. 1558 Nottingham Rec. IV. 408, 

1 give and bequeath to James Hartley my heiiger and my 
dagger. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) 33 The sight of 
a Hanger rusted in the sheath hanging by ones side. 1619 
NaworihHonseh.Bks.igoxct&ed^xQ^ A silke beltfor my Lord’s 
lunger, 1682 N. O. Boileau's Lutrin 11. 182 Yet, on my 
word the Knave had wit in’s Anger, And wisely took along 
his rusty Hanger. 1698 Froger Voy. 12 Their ordinary 
Arms ai e the Hanger, the Sagw, which is a very light Half- 
Pike, and the Bow. *7*9 De Foe Crusoe i. xv, I made him 
a belt with a frog hanging to it, such as in England we wear 
hangers in ; and in the frog, instead of a hanger, I gave him 
a hatchet. 183* Scott Cast. Dang, i, A small crooked sword, 
like what we now call a hanger. 

Haugie (hae’gi). Sc. [f. Hang ».] 

1 . A term of reproach : ? hangman or gallows- 
bird ; a worthless fellow. 

1787 Burns Addr. io Deil ii, _Hear me, auld Hangie, for 
a wee, An’ let poor damned bodies be. 

2 . A drift-net. 

1889 Scott. Leader ii Mar. 5 The use of the hangie or 
drift-net on the waters of the Tay. 

Hanging (hag-gig), vbl. sb. [f. Hang v . -f 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Hang. 

1 . The action of suspending or fact of being sus- 
pended ; suspension. 

c *400 Lanfranc’s Cintrg. 24 Bi him [ligament] )je mem- 
bris. .schulden ben y-teied, J»e whiche Jzat neden hangynge. 
*596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. iv. 446 A foolish hanging of thy 
nether Lippe, 1667 Land. Gas. No. 136/4 The New In- 
vention of Major Thorny Franke, for the hanging of Cop- 
pers. *703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 153 The Hanging of 
Doors, Windows, etc. *7*1 Addison Sped. No, 81 P 2 
Like the hanging out of false Colours. 

2 . The action of putting to death on the gallows, 
etc., or tlie fact of being so put to death. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22860 Thoiu )»air aun gilt Wit hefding, 
draght, or hanging spilt. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 
190 Where Thomas was juged to drawying, hanging, and 
hedyng. *562 J. Hevwood Prov. ^ Epigr. (1867) 129 
Weddyng and hangyng are desteny. i6ox Shaks. Twel. N 
1. V. 20 Many a good hanging preuents a bad marriage. 
1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 78 'Twas her Fate ; they say, 
Marriage and Hanging go by Destiny. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, xxi. IV. 677 That, of all sights, that in which, 
the English most delighted was a hanging. 

3 . A downward slope or curve; esp. in Ship- 
building (see quots.). 

1684 R, H. School Recreat. 83 The chusing out your 
Ground, and preventing the Windings, Hangings, and many 
turning Advantages of the same, whether . . open wide Places 
..or inclose Bowling-Alleys. *711 W. Sutherland Ship- 
build. Assist. 160 Hanging ; the opposite to Snymg, when 
the middle of the Plank appears lower than the Ends, but 
circular. C1850 Rudhn, Navig. (Weale) 123 Hanging, 
declining iri the middle part from a horizontal right line, 
as the hanging of the decks, hanging of the sheer, etc, 

4 . fig. + a. Dependence. Obs. 

c *430 Pilgr. Lyf Matihode 1. xxxiii. (1869) 21 For bat oon 
hath his comyng out, and his hanginge, of fat oojier. 

b. The condition of being in suspense or left 
over for an indefinite time ; also hanging-up. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 86 If ..pretenders 
avoid a sudden falling, it is by enduring a tedious hanging, 
receiving perpetuall affronts, *890 Pall Mall G. 20 June 


7/r This measure authorized the ‘hanging up’ of bills by 
either House provided, .that the consent of the Ci own were 
obtained. i8gz Ibid. 27 Jan. 2/2 A hanging-up resolution 
is never satisfactory. 

5 . concr. Something that hangs or is suspended ; 
something attached, an appendage ; also fig. (Usu- 
ally va.pl. Also hangings-on.) 

*549 Latimer and Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Aib.) 55 As it 
foloweth in the texte wyth the appurtenaunces and hang- 
ynges on. ififia — Serin, in Lincoln i. 63 These be sequels 
or hangings on, wheiewlth the chiefe dish is poudred. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. 111. iii. 63 In one night A Storme . . Shooke 
downe my mellow hangings : nay my Leaues. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple I si. in. vii, Many a ciagge dependeth ; 
Like to the hangings of some rockie masse. 

6. Spec. A piece of drapeiy with w'hich a bed- 
stead, the walls of a room, etc., are hung; a 
cuitain or the like ; also the material for this. 

*43* in Rogers Agric. ij- Prices III. 550/3 Hanging to 
hall with a border of Cowchye work xis. *530 Palsgr. 
129/t Hangyng for a bedde, accousirement de lid. 1663 
CowLEV Verses Ess., Country Mouse, Behind a Hanging 
in a spacious room. *758 Johnson Idler No. 13 p 10 A 
hanging that is to represent Cranmer in the flames. *836 
B. CoRNEY Bayettx Tapestry 3 A piece of hanging which 
belongs to the cathedral church of Bayeux. 

b, pi. The pieces, folds, or masses of tapestry 
or other stuff, with which a room or bed is hung ; 
also extended to wall-paper {paper-hangings). 

1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 46 Hangings of Say 
to hang ahoute the Ship, oon of vj paces. *566 Eng. Ch. 
Furniture (1866) 71 Quishions for his house and hanginges 
for his bedd. 1593 Donne Sat. iv. (R.), Though his face 
be as ill As theirs, which in old hangings whip Christ. 1673 
Dryden Marr. a, la Mode iv. iv. No more than a picture 
in the hangings. 1716 Land. Gaz. No. 5434/3 Paper painted, 
or stained for Hangings. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, 
He pushed back the hangings as he continued speaking. 

7. A steep slope or declivity of a hill. Now/o/g/. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 pai er in be hingand \en 

le declin\ of }je hill. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. ii. xii. 113 
Went vpon the hangynge of a montayne for to byholde. 
1578 Lvte Dodoens i. xcviii. 140 Ladies Mantel! groweth. . 
in the hanging of hilles. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII Mor. & 
Hist. Wks. (Bohn) 332 Upon the brow or hanging of a hill. 
1888 G. Venables Garianonum Greetings ii. 3, ‘ The Hang- 
ing which forms part of the Garden and Grounds of the 
Rectory here. 1888 BerJesh. Gloss, s.v., E'll vind moor 
partridges on the bangin’ yander'n anywber. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) hanging day, 
matter, time', (sense 6) hanging-cloth, -paper', 
banging clamp (see quot.) ; hanging committee, 
the committee who decide the hanging of pictures 
in an Exhibition (e. g. that of the Royal 
Academy ) ; hanging-head, -post, -stile, the post 
or upright which bears the hinges of a door or 
gate; t hanging-holder, an attendant; hanging- 
needle, a seine-needle, used in attaching a fish- 
ing-net to the cork-line and foot-line; hanging- 
press, a press in which clothes are hung. 

C1850 Rudivi. Navig. (Weale) 123 ‘’■Hanging clamp, a 
semicircular iron with a foot at each end, to receive nails, 
by which it is fixed to any part of the ship to hang stages 
to, etc, /1500 Melusine xxvi. 206 Cyteseyns had hanged 
theire houses withoutforth toward the stretes, with theire 
best and rychest *hangyng clothes. 18*7 Sporting Mag. 
L. 33 A painter having some interest with one of the 
^Hanging Committee. 1866 Reader 12 May 476 The 
hanging committee could not possibly have found artists 
to occupy them so worthily. *888 Elworthy W. Somerset 
Word-bk., “'Hanging-head, same as Hanch; the upright 
part of a gate, to which the hinges are attached. *624 
Fletcher Wife for a month i. ii, You scurvy usher, .thou 
poor base *hanging-holder. 1755 Johnson s.v., A ^hanging 
matter. *86* Sala Dutch Piet., Ship-Chandler (L.), It’s 
a hanging matter to touch a penny’s worth of them. 1752 
Lady Luxborough Lei. to Shenstone 19 J uly. My *hanging- 
paper is arrived, and the cracks of the ceiling have been 
filled. *792 Trans. Soc, Arts X. 30 The limb of a Chest- 
nut, .was put down as a ^hanging post for a gate, and 
carried the gate . . fifty-two years. *743 Wesley Whs. 
(1872) XIII. 174 They broke . . the *hanging-press. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy xi. 93 What in Ireland is called 
a hanging press, in which ladies suspend their dresses. 
1823 P. Nicholson Prod. Build, 225 * Hanging Stile, the 
stile of a door or shutter to which the hinge is fastened ; 
also, a narrow stile fixed to the jamb on which a door or 
shutter is frequently hung. 

Hanging (hte-gig), ppl. a. {prep.) [f. as prec. 
-f-inga] That hangs. 

1 . Supported above, and not below ; suspended, 
pendulous ; projecting downwards ; drooping. 

*483, Calk. Angl. 186/2 Hyagyci^gjpendulus, suspendens, 
*577 E. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. ii. (1586) iish, The 
eares. .if they bee great and hanging, are signes of a Jade. 
*59* Percivall Sp. Did., Himacas, hanging beds. *610 
Holland Camden's Brit. i. 690 The land there is hollow 
and hanging, *626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen ix 
A hanging cabhen, a Hamacke. *726 Leoni Albertis 
Arcltit. I, 31/1 Huge pieces of hanging Stone. 1882 Short- 
house y. Inglesant II. 228 It faded more and more into 
the hanging darkness, 

b. Hanging sleeve, a loose open sleeve hanging 
down from the aim; formerly worn by children 
and young persons. Hence hanging-sleeved, adj. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. 580 The Popes . . being then in 
their bibs and hanging-sleeves. *683 Apol. Prot. France 
iv. 46 Children . . in their Nurse’s arms, or not out of their 
Hanging-sleeves, 174a Richardson Pamela IV. 301 When 
I was a Girl, or when I was in Hanging-sleeves. *748 — 
Clarissa Wks. 1883 VIII. 406 The hanging-sleeved, go- 
caited property of hired slaves. 1826 Scott Woodstock v. 
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1841 Lane Ayab. Nis. I. 71 In which case they kiss the end 
of the hanging-sleeve. 

2. Leaning over, overhanging ; steep, declivitous. 

a 13S0 Guy Wanv (A.) 5270 pan com terbi an hongend hille 
. . Guyoun. 1480 Caxton C/irou. Eng. ccxxiii. 222 They . . 
met the baillol and his conipanye at an hongyng bought of the 
more in a streit passage. 1513 Douglas EEneis in. iv. 40 
Vndir a hingand hewch, 1398 Florio, Silo, .he that hath a 
skowling looke . . or hanging eie-brovves. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 6c3o To bring Water, from, some Hanging Grounds, where 
there are Springs. 1787 Winter Syst. Hmb. 99 The 
branches, or smaller drains .. are cut a-cross the ground 
with a hanging level. 1847 James J. Marston Halt vii, 
The dark man with the heavy hanging brow. 

b. Of a wood, garden, walk, etc. : Situated on 
a steep slope, lop of a wall, etc. so as to hang over 
or appear to do so. 

Hanging Gardens^ (of Babylon), a transl. of L. peiisihs 
Jiorti (Quintus Curtius), Kpeixacrrol KrjnoL (Plutarch, etc.). 

ciiyo Neiuminster Carticl. (Surtees) 75 Le Hangande 
scauhe. 1487 Ibid. 263 Hanhand bray. 1705 Addison 
Italy 31S We call hanging Gardens, such as are planted on 
the Top of the House. 1712 — Sped. No. 415 p 3 The 
Walls of Babylon, _ its hanging Gardens. 1733 Hanw.ay 
Trav, (1762) II. I. ix. 48 They abound in lofty trees, and 
different kinds of hanging walks. 17^1 Mad. D’Ahblay 
Diary 7 Aug., Hills, .mostly covered with hanging woods. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Eur. i. (1894) 3 Its lovely group- 
ing of rock and hanging meadow. 

f 3. Remaining in suspense or abeyance ; pending. 

^1460 in Arnolde Chran. (1811) 192 The lebel or artycles 
of the cause ayenst hym before you in the courte of cris- 
tiante moued and hanging. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. ii. 16 
Both stand sencelesse . . Forgetfull of the hanging victory. 

f b. Pending, during ; orig. with a sb. in abso- 
lute construction ; when placed before the sb., 
liable to be treated as a prep, ; cf. During, and 
Fr. pendant', this hanging ( = Fr. cependant), 
pending this, meanwhile. Obs. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2654, I rede also how 
that, hangyng a stryfe Bitwene Kyng Porrus and a lord 
dept Fabrice. 1:14^ Caxton Sonnes of Ay/noii i. 50 This 
hangynge, the duke, .came afore the kynge. 1491 — Pitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495) I. xciii. 127 b/i Hangynge this tyme 
was a philosophre in the sayd cyte. C1300 j Rings Sons gt 
This tyme hangyng, ye may leue garrisons in this Reaume. 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 131 This matter thus hangyng, the 
king [etc.]. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camdenl 52 

The patent was CTven up, hanging the suyte. i6z8 Coke 
On Litt. 13 a, Hanging the process, the defendant con- 
veyeth the land. 

4. Having a downward cast of countenance ; 
gloomy-looking. (Often with play on Hang v. 3 .) 

1603 Shaks. Mens, far M. ly. ii. 34 A good fauor you 
haue, but that you haue a hanging look. *607 Middleton 
Pltchaelmas Term iv. iii, Like a hanging morn, a little 
waterish awhile. 1766 T, Amory Bnncle (1825) HI. 79 
He had the most hanging look I have ever seen. 1833 
Browning Fra Lipfo 308 Have you noticed, now, Your 
cullion's hanging face ? 

5. In transitive sense : That causes (persons) to 
be hanged ; addicted to hanging. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xlii. Celebrated as a hanging 
judge. 

6 . In various specific collocations or combina- 
tions, as hanging ball {Golf), a ball lying on a 
downward slope," hanging barrel: see quot. ; 

hanging basin, a basin •with a hole in the 
bottom suspended so that the water might run 
fiom it into another vessel below; hanging 
bird=HANGBiRD ; hanging bits, small plates of 
iron fixed to the upright iron bar of a stocking- 
frame and having projecting studs which come into 
contact -with the caster-backs ; hanging buttress, 

‘ a buttress supported upon a corbel, aud not stand- 
ing solid on the foundation’ (Webster 1864) ; hang- 
ing-coal, -side, -wall {Mining, that which hangs 
or leans over the working; "j" hanging-dog ir. = 
Hang-dog; hanging gale; see Gale; hanging 
guard, a guard in fencing, esp. sabre-play: see 
quots.; also known as 'high seconde’ ; t hanging 
jack, a roasting jack hiuig before a fire ; hanging 
knee (see quot.); t hanging — hanging 

basin', f hanging lock, a padlock; hanging- 
moss, a lichen or moss that hangs in long fringes 
from the limbs of trees ; hanging press, a sliding 
book-press or case in a library which hangs, sliji- 
ported above, in front of a fixed press, so that it 
can be drawn out to permit access to the shelves 
behind; also called a sliding press', hanging 
valve, a hinged valve which falls open by the 
action of gra-vity; f hanging-waggon, a coach 
hung on sjprings. 

1857 Chanibers' Inform. II. 693/2 ’'Hanging balls.. are 
caused by a little rise of the ground close behind the hall, 
from whatever cause, 1884 F. j. Britten XVatcJeSf Cloekin. 
120 [A] ’'Hanging Barrel.. [is] a going barrel whose arbor 
is supported only at the upper end. 1338 Bury Wills 
(Camden) 150 Syxe *hanginge basons of latton, iij wasshinge 
basons of latton. 1759 B. Stillingfl. Ecan.Nat, in Misc. 
Tracts (1762) 92 The '’’hanging bird . . fixes it[s nest] upon 
tlie bough of some tree hanging over the water. 1868 
Wood Homes luithaut H. xiii. 241 The Baltimore Oriole 
goes by many names .. such as Hanging Bird, from the 
beautiful pensile nest which it makes. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 242 In 1714 . . Hardy added the caster-back and 
*hanging-hits [to the stocking-framej. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., ^Hanging-teal, a portion of the goal-seam 


which, by the removal of another portion, has had its natural 
support removed, as in holing. 1667 J. Lacv Sauiiy the 
Scot V, Dram. AVks. (1875) 386 Looks he not like a dis- 
banded officer with that ■*hanging-dog look there? 1707 
Hope's Ncsu Met k. Fencing sn Of the advantage that the 
"'Hanging-Guard hath overall, or most of the other Guards. 
1889 A. Hutton Cold Steel 8 The Hanging Guard , is 
formed by dropping the point to a level with the opponent’s 
right hip, raising the hand as high as the head, the edge to 
be uppermost — and looking at the opponent under the shell 
of the sword. 1893 Westm. Gan. 3 July 3/1 The old hanging 
guard has been discarded, and in its place a position of 
‘engage, '..has been adopted. 1660 Pepvs Diary 4 Feb., 
They were buying of a "hanging-jack to roast birds on. 
0x8^0 Rudtne. Hazng. (Weale) 123 ^Hanging knee, those 
knees against the sides whose arms hang vertically or per- 
pendicularly. 1462 Test. Ebar. ii. (Surteesi 256 A *hangyng 
layer with the hailing, a cesterne. 1483 Act i Rich. Ill, 
c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger . . shall bring into this 
Realme.. hanging candlesticks., hanging laners. 

Wills (Camden) 82 My best hangyng lauoiir stondyng in 
my parlour. 1424 in Rogers Agric. A Prices III. 549/1, 6 
"hanging locks 1/6. 1493-7 Wrtiia/ -^ee. Hen. VII (1896) 261 
Hangyng lokes to the Storehouse dore. 1497 in Ld. High. 
Treas. Acc.Scot. 2 Nov., Tua hingand lokkis to the thesaure 
kist. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., * Hanging- side, or 
Hanging-wall, or Hanger, the wall or side over the vein. 
1383 Higins tr. funtns' Nomencl. 266/2 Pilentum. .a.n 
■"lianging waggon : a stately waggon for ladies and gentle- 
women : a coch. x-jt] Hooee Coincnins' Vis. World (ed, 
la) log Great persons are carried. .in a hanging- waggon, 
which is called a coach. 1875 lire’s Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 
782 " Hanging-wall . . the rock which hangs over the lode. 
1883 Standard 20 Jan. 1/5 The hanging wall is composed 
of granite. 

Hence t Ha-ngingly adv., in a hanging manner. 

1548-67 Thomas Ital. Gram., In pendente, hangeyngly, 
or in double. 

Hangle, var. of Hengle Obs. 

Hangiaan, (hffi-qmDen). [f. Hang v. + Man.] 

1. A man whose office it is to hang condemned 
persons ; also more generally, an executioner, a 
tortuier, racker. Common hangman, the public, 
executioner. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. VII. 368 pe hangeman of tyborne. 
1483 Vnlgaria abs Terentio lob, See how froward a face 
30Qn hangeman makes. 1326 Tindale Mark vi. 27 The 
kynge sent the hangman and commaunded his heed to be 
brought in. xbrzVLKw.'E.is. AlematPs Guzman dl Alf. II. 
328 Since the Hang-man dealt so roughly with him . . 
racking as much from him as there needed no farther 
confession. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ii. § 31 A Paper 
..avowed to contain the matter of the Treaty, was burned 
by the Common Hang-man. 1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. 
Tongue, Hangman’s wages, thirteen pence halfpenny, 
which according to vulgar tradition was thus allotted, one 
shilling for the execution, and three halfpence for the rope. 
1849 AIacaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 173 The Commons began by 
resolving . . that the Covenant should be burned by the 
hangman in Palace Yaid. 

b. iransf. A term of reprobation ; also used 
playfully. Also fig. 

tSS3 T. Wilson Rlui. (1580) 123 .Amplification . . to call a 
iiaugntie fellowe theef, or hangman, when he is notknowne 
to bee any suche. 1399 Shaks. Much Ada iii. ii. ii _He 
hath twice or thrice cut Cupids bow-string, and the little 
hang-man dare not shoot at him. 1643 hliLTON Colast. 
Wks. (1831) 373 You suffer’d this nameles hangman to cast 
into public such a despightfull contumely. 

2. atlrib. and Comb. 

1823 Campdell To Memory Spanish Patriots v, Manglers 
of the martyr's earthly frame 1 Your hangmen fingers 
cannot touch his fame. 1859 Gen. P. Thompson .4 itdi A It. 
1 1. Ixxxvii. 36 Put to two deaths at once by the hands of a 
hangman-judge, 1863 Dickens (I/wAAV. i. xii, ' It strikes 
me rather as a hang-man air.’ 

Hence Haiigmau.-like a. andtn/y. ; Harngman- 
shlp, the office or function of hangman. 

1684 Otway Atheist v. (1735) 107 Si.x or seven aim'd 
rogues with hangmanlike faces. 1824 Lanpor huag. Com’. 
Ser. I. Wks. 1846 I. 23, I abominate and detest hangman- 
ship. i88t SwiNBURNU tv. i. 137 [They) rage 
not hangmanlike upon the prey. 1883 Birmingham Weeklv 
Post 22 Sept. 4/7 To decide upon the claims of 1,200 candi- 
dates for the hangmansbip of England. 

Ea'Ilgineilt. Obs. e.xc. dial. [f. ILvno v. + 
-MENT : perh. after judgcment.'\ 

1, Hanging. 

(;i44o Promp. Parv. 223/2 Hangemeiit [rt./-. hungmeiU], 
suspendium, suspencio. c 1440 Gesia Korn. xx.\vi. 146 
(Hari. MS.) This is to scye, Mysotile hathe chosoti hong- 
ment. c 1449 Pixock KePr. ill. viii. 324 Power into hange- 
inent and into deetb. i888 Elwobthy W. Somerset IVord- 
bk., Ilangment.. o-lbo hanging, execution. 

2. (See quols.) 

1823 BROCKETrM C. GIoss.,s,v,,'L'o play the h.'uigment, 
i.s to be much enraged, to play the yery deuce. _ 1828 
Craven Dial., Uangment .. an expression of surprise, as, 
‘what the hanginentl' 1887 Pail Mall G. 19 Oct. 6/1 
' What the dickens have you to do with it ? . . who the 
hangment are you?' 

Ka’zig-Jiail. [f. Hang v . + Nail ; bnl historic- 
ally an accommodated form of angnail', cf. Agnail 
3 ,] A small [liecc of epidermis paitially detached, 
hut hanging by one end, near to a nail. 

1678 R. L'Estrance Seneca’s Mor. xxiii. (1705) 482 The 
Ripping of a Hang-nail is sufficient to Dispatch us. 
a iSas Fodhy Vac, £. Anglia, Hang-nail, a minute portion 
of the cuticle, rising and sliveied off about the roots of the 
finger-nails. *842 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) 
II, aig Will you,, be so good as to remember what a hang- 
luil is like ? 

f Hangrella Sc, Obs, [f. Hang v. (Cf. SIDu. 


hangereel a term of teproach, a gallows-btid.)] A 
gallows; see also quot. i? 02 . 

a 1603 PoLWART Flyting iv. .Mouigomcrie 772 Gleyd gan- 
grell, auld mangrell ! to the hangrell, and .sa pyne. 1803 
SlBBlLD Chron. Scot. Poeity Gloss. (J.im.), llans^aretl, 
hangrell, an implement of the stable, upon which bridles, 
halters, etc. aie hung. 

"t* Ha'UgSter. Ohs. rare. [ME. hangestre, fem. 
of hangere, Hangeu : see -sxer.] = H.vng-ivoman. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iii. xviii. (1S69) 144 Now, quod 
j, art thovv an hangestere ? Ve, certeyn, quod she. 

t Hangum-tuiun. humorous. 

[Perh. u parody on jtidiciuuc timvi, or ct idco hahcai 
Judicinm sitnni, ‘ and therefore let him have his judge- 
ment’ ; a phr.ase found in court lolls, referring to hanging.] 

L 1650 Dialogue on O.xfoid Part, in Harl. Misc. (1808-12) 
II. 127 (D.), Tom. They shall not come and rob him by 
a strong hand. Will. They durst haidly do that ; for then 
it had come to hangum-tuuin. 

t Ha’ngwite. Old Lazu. A penalty and 
offence mentioned in Domesday Book, and in Leges 
IVillelmi: see quots. 

1086 Domesday I. 262 b, Hangeuuitham faciens in ciuitate 
[de Cestre] x. sol. d.Tbat. Propositus autem regis iiel 
comitis hanc forisfactur.am faciens x\, solid, emendabat. 
«ii95 Charter Rich. I. in Wetlurhal Register (1897) 30 
Quiete. .de Ferdwita et hengwita. .et de blodwita. a 1200 
Laws of Will. I, I. c. 4 Si quis latroncm sive furem, sine 
clamore et insecutione ejus, cui dampiium factum est, ceperit, 
et captum ultra duxerit, d.ibit x. solid, de henvvite {Fr. te.vt 
hengwitej, et ad primam divisam faciet de eo justitiairu 
Quod si eiim_ultra_ prlmani divisam sine justitiarii licentia 
duxerit, erit in forisfacto xl, sol. c 1230 Glass. Law Terms 
in Rel. Afzt. 1 . 33 . Quite de laruni pendu sanr 

sergant. 1379 Rastell E.tpos. dijf. Words, 11 angxoit, that 
is to be cjuite of a theefe or felone hanged without iiidge- 
nient, or esc.aped out of your custody. 1641 Terincs de let 
Ley 179. 

Hang-womau. mnee-zvd. A woman who 
performs the function of a hangman, 

1883 Philad. Press 30 Aug. 4, In Ireland, a sheriff once, 
not being able to find a hangman, hired a hangwoman. 
1834 Pall ff. 4 Jan . ii/i Some amusing tales about 
sextons and hangmen (and of one hang-woman). 

Hangworthy (hm’qwNtSi), rz. rare. [f. Hang 
V. -v Worthy ; ch blamnoorthy, trushvorthy, etc., 
in which, however, the first element is a sb.j 
Worthy to be hanged. 

1380 Sidney A rcadia ( 1622) 426 To lay their hang-worthy 
neckes vpon the constancie of his promised pardon, c 1670 
Exposi. Let. Men Buck/im.2/2 Most Hang-worthy Gentle- 
men ! 1888 Scoti. Leader 22 June 4 A provisional list of 
the half-a-dozen most hangworthy of my confreres. 

II Hanif, Haneef (hanf-f). [Arab, 
hantf, app. the same as Heb. f|:n /mwiy impious. 

It has been conjectured by Sprenger and others that in 
Mohammed’s e.irly d.iys there was a sect of reformed Jews, 
who professed to follow the religion of Abraham, to whom 
enemies gave the epithet lianef, ‘impious’, and that 
Mohamined, being misled as to the meaning of the word, 
adopted it in a good sense.] 

A name or epithet applied in the Koran to 
Abraham ; hence, also, to one sincere or orthodox 
in the faith of Ishtm. By historical writers, applied 
to a sect of religious reformers, with m.any of 
whose tenets Mohammed identified himself, as pro- 
fessing to restore the religion of Abraham. 

Hence Hanifism, Haniflte (Haneo-, Hany-) sb. 
and a. 

1734 Sale tr. Horan vi. 70, I [Abraham] h.ave turned my 
face to him who originated the heaven and the earth, as 
a hanif, and I am not of the idoLters. 1S77 J, E. Car- 
rLNTER tr. Ticle's Hist. Relig. 94 To constitute Hanylisni 
I into a religion, a ft.xed doctrine, an organised worship, and 
a divine sanction were needed. These were provided by 
Mohammed. 1877 Hods Mohntnmed, Buddha 4 Christ ii. 

I 85 He aimed [at first] at nothing else than to restore the 
religion of Abraham, the Hanyfite creed. 1883 Eneyct. Brit. 
XVI. 546/2 There were individuals who were not content 
with a negation, and sought a better religion.. They were 
called Hanils, probably meaning ‘ penitents men who Strive 
to free themselves from sin. They did not constitute a regular 
sect, and had in fact no fixed and omanized views, 

Hanjk (hteijk'', sb. Also 6 hanc, G -7 hanko, 
^-9 hanok(e. [Found iti 14 th c. ; app. from 
Norse : cf. ON. hptk i^va.{-.-*hanl:u), genit. hankar 
hank, coil, skein, clasp ; also hanki m., the hasp 
or clasp of a ciiest ; Svv. hank m,, string, tie-band, 
rowel ; Da, hank handle (as of a basket), ear of 
a pot. (The connexion of senses 6 and 7 with the 
others is not ceitain.)] 

1. A circular coil or loop of anything flexible. 

*483 Caih. Angl, tij/s An Hank. 13x3 Doucus/tfiw/f 

11. V. [iv.] 34_ .\s he JLaocoon] etlisthair hankis to have rent. 
And w ith his handis thanic away lm\ e draw. 1674 N. C< >X 
Gentl. Heereai. iv". (1677) 40 'Tie them fast with the two 
ends of the Silk, that they way hang in so many Hanks. 
2688 R. Holme ri//«£7«r:y hi. iii. 107 An Hank is a slipping 
made up into a knot. 1839 R. F. Burton Cenlr. A/r. in 
frni. Geog. Soc. XXIX. lofi The hair . . K usually twisted 
into many little ringlets or hanks. 1877 W. Thomsq.n 
Challengtr I. ii. ng The stems, .were coileil in great hanks 
round the’ trawl-beam. 

2. A skein or coil of thread, yam, etc. ; a detinite 
length of yam or thread in a coil. 

A bank of cotton yarn contains 840 yds. ; of worsted yarn 
360 yds. To snake a ravelled hank, to entangle a skein, 
hence fig. ' to put anything into confusion ’ (Brockett) 

Rolland Cft. Venus ii. 694 Aiie Reill .. To reill 
tliMr hankis . . of reid gold wyir. 2633 Haworth Housth. 
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B?{s. (Surtees) 328 For sixe hanckes and 3 cutts of yarne. 
1776-7 Act 17 Geo. Ill, c. II § II Every several hank of 
such worsted yarn shall, .contain seven raps or leas. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales I. 41 Knotting my hanks of gut. 
183s \ 5 liz P/lUos, Manuf. 102 In cotton yarns, the rule of 
numbering is very simple, being the number of hanks, each 
eight hundred and forty yards long, lequisite to form one 
pound in weight. Thus No 40, written 40’s., denotes yams 
of which forty hanks weigh one pound. 
fiz. a 1745 Swift To Dr. Sheridan 31 Thy words together 
ty'd in small hanks, Close as the Macedonian phalanx. 
1896 Home Missionary (N. Y.) July 136 The tangled hank 
has yet many knots and hitches. 

3 . A loop of string, wire, or the like, used to 
fasten things together, or to hang a thing up by ; 
spec, in rural use, A bight of rope or a withy used 
as the fastening of a gate or hurdle. 

1388-9 Abingdon Acc. (Camden) 37, j hank jiro cemetar’. 
1617 Markham Caval. vi. 9 If his Rider start him sodainly, 
or hold his hankes too straite. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 16 Yow are to make your hankes 3 quaiters of a 
yarde in length, and to putte to everie barre yow sende to 
fielde ahanke. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss., Hank, 
a with, or rope, for fastening a gate. 1855 Robinson 
Whitby Gloss., Hank, a rope-loop for fastening a gate. 

b. Naut. A hoop or ring of rope, wood, or iron, 
fixed upon the stays, to seize the luff of the fore-and- 
aft sails, and to confine the staysails thereto, at 
different distances (Smyth Sailor's Word-bki). 

1711 W. Sutherland Shij>builder's Assist. 134 Foie-sheet, 
Main-sheet, Hanks, Swifter. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(17S9), Amieanx d'itai, the hanks of a stay-sail. 1794 
Rigging 4 " Seantmtshiji I. 88 Reef-hanks, short pieces of 
log-line, or other small line, sewed at certain distances on 
the reefs of boom-sails. 1840 R. H. DanaR^ jlfhs/xxxv. 
132 A rattling of hanks announce that the flying-jib has 
come in. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 450/1 Then comes a 
foresail, which is fitted with hanks to the fore-stay. 

c. Hank for hank : see quots. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 238 Able to go, hank 
for hank with any thing that swims the sea. 1794 Rigging 
4 - Seamanship II. 251’' Hank-for-hank, when two ships 
tack and make a progress to windward together. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hank for hank. 

4 . fig. a. A restraining or curbing hold ; a power 
of check or restraint : esp. in to have a hank on or 
over any one. Now rare or dial. 

1613 T. Potts Disc. Witches (Chetham) P iv a, The said 
witches . . had then in hanck a child of Michael Hartleys. 
1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer ii. ii, 'Twill give me such 
a hank upon her pride. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. II. xxi. 
172 So that their laiid/oids might have tliem [the tenants] 
upon the hank. _ 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. (18151 251 
Humphry had this double hank upon hei Inclinations. 1825 
Brockett JV. C. Gloss, s v., To keep a good hank upon 
your horse, is to have a good hold of the reins. iSgi Dc 
Quincey Ld. Carlisle on Pope Wks. 1862 XII. 45 He had 
defied all the powers of Chancery to get a hank over him. 

b. Connexion, entanglement; m hanks with, no 
relations with, nothing to do with. dial. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Hanks, connec- 
tion or dealings with — used only with a negative construe- 
tioii . . I have heard people warned . . ‘ not to have no hanks ' 
with a certain horse, or with an undesirable bargain. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss, s.v,, ‘ I won’t ha' no hank wi’ un ’, will have 
nothing at all to do with him. 

6 . The handle of a jug or pot. dial, 
c 1S30 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 318 The mending of twoo 
Pottile Pottis . . the gilding and mending the hancs lyddes 
and saudering them in sartaigne places. 1847-78 Halli- 
WCLL, Hank, a handle, Somerset. 

6. A baiting of an animal. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue s.v., A Smithfieldhank, 
an ox rendered furious by overdriving and barbarous treat- 
ment. i8ia J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Hank, a bull-bait, or 
bullock-hunt. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 24 To appear at 
a mill, a hanck, or a dog-fight. 1881 Diprose's Annual 
64/ 2 The needful preparations for these Tiger Hanks . Ibid. 
66/2 Thus ended my first, though, .not my last tiger hank. 

7 . A propensity ; an evil habit, dial. 

1721 Bailey, Hank, a Habit, Custom or Propensity of 
Mind. i8as Brockett A^. C. Gloss., Hank, a habit, 1828 
Craven Died, s.v., ‘ Shoe’s gitten a sad hank o’ runnin out 
ot neets.’ 1878 Curnbld, Gloss,, Hank, an evil habit. 

Hank (hsegk), V. Also 4 hano, hannk, 4-7 
hanke, 7 hanck. [Known from 13th c. ; prob. 
from Norse : cf. ON. hanka to coil, refl. hankask 
to coil oneself up, f. hgnk, hank- sb. : see prec. 
(The connexion of senses 5 and 6 is nncertain,)] 

1 . irans. To fasten by a loop or noose; to entap- 
gle ; to catch by any loop-like part. Now dial. 

[c izos Lay. 25872 Beo 3 fiine feSer-heomen Ihannked mid 
golde.] 11x30a Cursor M. 16044 Ful herd hai did [him] 
hanc, And bonden broght him forth as thef. c 1450 Henry- 
son Mor. Fab. 50 The Lyon fled and. .Fell in the net and 
hankit fute and head. 1513 Douglas ASnels vir. iii. 10 At 
the schoyr wndir a gresy bank, Thair nauy can thai ankir 
fast and bank. 1617 Markham Caval. vi. 44 He_ shall hold 
[the reynes] fast betweene his fore-finger and his thumbe, 
and then hanke them about his hand twice. 1858 R. S. 
Surtees Ask Mamina liii, 242 Others hank their horses on 
to the crook at the door. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sunbmnet 
39 There he hung, banket by the waistband o’ his bracks. 
fig- *3S7 Leey Folks Caicch. 456 Dedli synnes . . gastely 
sla ilk mannes saule, That er hanked [Lamb. MS. bound] 
in al or in any of tbam. 1744 E. Ehskine Serm, Wks. 
(1871) III. 201 The heart of the bride being thus hanked or 
catched with the glory of the Bridegroom. 

•j* 2 , To hang. Ohs. (Perh. a sciibal error.) 
c 1465 Eng. ChroH. (Camden 1836) 10 The kyng pardoneth 
the thy drawyng and hankyng, but thyn hed shalle be 
smyte of. 

3 . intr. To hang or remain fastened; to ‘catch.’ 


(In quot. 1547 prob. a mispiint.)_ 

1547 Hooper Dtclar. Christ viii. (Zurich) Hij, The same 
bodye that hankyd upon the ciose. a 1616 Beaum. & F_l. 
Scornf. Lady v. iv, You should have bankt o’ th’ bridle. Sir, 
i’ faith. Mod. Sc. Take care that your line does not hank 
on the bushes. 

4 . irans. To make up (thread) in hanks. 

1818 Todd, Hank, to form into hanks. Used in the north 
of England. 1825 in Brockett N. C. Gloss. 

5 . To bait : cf. Hanker sh.^ slang. 

1823 [see Hanker jA’] 1893 in Farmer Slang. 

to. intr. = Hanker®, i, 2. Obs. 

1589 C. OcLAND in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 71 Where I 
hanked after plentie I have rnnne upon scaicetie. 1716 
Cuckoo in Jacobite Songs (1871) 23 He'll Hey away the wild 
birds that hank about the throne. 

Hence Hanking vbl. sb. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surteesi 16 The 8th thinge belonge 
to barres is fold-hankes or hankinges, as they call them, 
which is as thicke againe as plough-string, beioge a loose 
kinde of two plettes. i8zo J. Clcland Rise ^ Progr. 
Glasgow 45 The hanking of handspun yarn. 

+ Ka’nkei?, sb.'^ Obs. [f. Hank sb. 6 or ®. 5 -i- 
-ER 1.] One who takes pait in bull-baiting. 

i8ii I.,exicon Balatronicum, Bull Hankers, persons who 
over-drive bulls, or frequent bull baits. 1823 Egan Grose’s 
Diet. Vnlg. Tongue, Bull Hankers, meyviho dLelightmthe 
sport of bull-hanking ; that is, bull-baiting, or bullock-hunt- 
ing. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1171 [Smithfield] 
diovers, and bullock-hankers. 

Ha'nker, [f. Hanker ®.] A longing 

after something; a secret yearning. 

1S27 'Blddoes Let. Oct. in Foemsp. Ixxvii, Nothing but 
the despeiate hanker for distinction .. ever set me upon 
rhyming. 1881 T. Hardy Laodicean in. ix, She has not 
shown a genuine hanker for anybody yet. 

Hanker (his-gkai), [Not known before 1600; 
history obscure. Mod.Du. has hunkeren (Plantijn, 
1673, hungkeren), dial, hankeren, in same sense. 
Generally thought to be frequentative and intensive 
deriv. of Hang v., but cf. PIank v. 6.] 

1 . intr. To ‘ hang about to linger or loiter about 
Avith longing or expectation. Now dial. 

1601 F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 539 [He] hauing hankered 
a long time about the Chauncery. 1641 Milton Reform. 
n. (1851) 66 But let us not. .stand hankering and politizing, 
when God.. points us out the way to our peace. <11632 
Brome Eng. Moor 1. 1. Wks. 1873 ll. 3 , 1 was hankring at 
an ordinary. In quest of a new Master. 1713 Warder True 
Amazons 53 If you find any [hornet] hankering about your 
Bees. 1858 Hughes Scouring of W. Horse viii. 198 , 1 used 
to hanker round the kitchen, or still-room, or wherever 
she might happen to be. 

2 . To have a longing or craving. Const, after', 
less usually with for, or infin. 

In Johnson’s time ‘Scarcely used but in familiar lan- 
guage ’ ; now common in literature. 

_ 1642 Rogers Naaman izi The soules misery is. . that she 
is alway hankering and catching at every shadow and 
vanity. 1652 Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 248 The 
Saxons inhabiting the shore over against us, hanker’d after 
it. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 15 The mind., 
always hankering after what she has not. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece I. viii. 325 The tendency of human nature to hanker 
after all that is forbidden. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke x. 
To be told what you’ve been hankering to know so long. 
1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh ix. 314 That Romney 
dared to hanker for your love. 

Hence Ha’uTcerer, one who hankers ; Ha'nker> 
ingr ppl. a, ; whence Ka'ukezing'ly adv., in a ban- 
ket ing manner. 

184s Ld. Campbell Chancellors exxiv. (1837) VI. 84 The 
bishops, .had among them hankereis after the exiled family. 
1839 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 286 Hankereis after fame and 
power. 1864 Webster, Hankeringly. 

Hankering (hse-qkarig), vbl. sb. [f. prec. -b 
-ING I.] A mental craving or longing. 

i66z J. Bargrave Pope Alex, VII (1867) 79 He had 
an ambitious hankering after a cap. 1678 Butler Hud. in. 
ii. 239 And felt such Bowel-Hankerings, To see an Empire 
all of Kings. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 431 ^3, I then took 
a strange Hankering to Coals ; I fell to scranching ’em. 
1771 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 1840 I. 16, I still had a 
hankering for the sea. 1893 A Jessopp Stud. Recluse vii. 
217 The Hankering for what we call .sympathy is the virtue 
—or the vice — of advanced civilisation. 

I Hankie (hse'qk’l), v. dial. Also 7-8 hanckle. 
[f. PIank ®. + (iiin. and freq. ending -le.] trans. 
f a. To fasten lightly, Obs. b. To twist or en- 
tangle ; also fig. 

i6zr Sanderson la Serin. (1637) 3.s6 An unruly Coult . . 
fettered and .side-hanckled for leaping. 1781 J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hanckle, to entangle. 1823 Brockett 
N. C. Gloss., Hankie, to twist, to entangle thread, silk, 
or worsted. _ 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hankled or 
Handkled, joined hand-in-hand in a pursuit. ‘They 
hankled him on’, enticed him to unite, 

Hanksite (bce-qksait), Min. [Named in 1885 
after H. G. Hanks, mineralogist, California : see 
-me.] Sulphate and carbonate of sodium, found 
in hexagonal prisms of while or yellowish colour. 

1883 Amcr. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. in. XXX. 133 Hanksite, anew 
anhydrous sulphato-carbonate of sodium. 

Hankyl, obs. form of Ankle. 

<ri475 in Wr..Wulcker 751/4 Hec cavilla, a hanky]. 

Hanky-panky (hge-qld,pa;-qki). slang. [An 
arbitrary formation, prob. related to hocus poctis, 
hoky-poky.'] _ Jugglery, legerdemain ; trickery, 
double dealing, underhand dealing. 

1841 Punch I, 88 (Farmer) Only a little hanky-panky. 


1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xYia. (1879) 409 Necromancy, 
my dear Sir — the hanky panky of the ancients. 1864 E. 
Yates Broken io Harness xxxvlli, If there was any hanky- 
panky, any mystery I mean. 1881 Athenseum 27 Aug. 263/1 
Madame Blavatsky’s hanky-panky with teacups and cigar- 
ettes. 1887 Black Sabina Zembra 461 He won’t play 
hanky-panky with me. 

aiirib, 1863 B. Brierley Irkdale I. 292 Any soit o’ 
hanky-panky work. i88z Mrs. Raven's Tempt. III. 41 
Some hanky-panky trick of hers. 

Hanlawhile : see PIandwhile. 

Hann, var. of Khan, caravanserai. 
Ha'UUayite. Min. [Named 1878 after J. B. 
Plannay of Manchester : see -ite.] Hydrous phos- 
phate of magnesium and ammonium found in slender 
yellowish crystals in the guano of Skiplon Caves. 

1879 Min. Mag. III. 108 Hannayite . . found at the Skipton 
caves, Victoria. 

Hanover (hse-novar, orig. stressed as in Ger. 
hamJvor). [Ger. Hannover.'] The name of a 
North German town, the capital of a country of the 
same name, formerly an Electorate of the Empire, 
now a province of Prussia; in 1714 the Elector of 
Hanover became king of England. Go to Hanover 
= begone, be off (cf. go to Hexham, Bath, Jericho) ; 
so to send io,wish at Hanover. Hence, Hanoverian 
(hEenoviBTian) a., of or pertaining to Hanover or 
the House of lianover ; sb. an inhabitant of Han- 
over ; also, an adherent of the Plouse of Hanover. 
J* Hanoverianize, ■f Hanoverize vbs., trans. to 
make Hanoverian ; intr. to become Hanoverian. 

17.. Swift Wks. (1768) VII. 264 And now God save this 
noble realm, And God save eke Hanover ; And God save 
those who hold the helm, When as the King goes over. 
1744 Bond. Mag. 649 Our Hanovranised Ministeis here. 
1773 Ash, Hanoverian, belonging to Hanover.. A native of 
Hanover, a 1797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, III. 179 Sir 
John Philipps reproached Pitt with Hanoverizing. 1827 
Macaulay Hallam's Const. Hist. Ess. (1887) _ 78 Like 
William and the piinces of the Hanoverian line. 1869 
Rogers Hist. Gleanings I. 37 It became manifest that the 
law of the Hanoverian succession would be respected. 
Hanper : see Hanaper. 

11 Hans (bans). A familiar abbreviated form in 
German and Dutch of Johannes, John; hence, a 
German or Dutchman. 

1369 Harding in Jewel’s Sedit, Bui (1570) 3 Accused by 
Hicke, Hob, and Haunce, and judged by Jacke and Gill. 
1667 Ld. Orrery Stale Lett. (1743) II. 202 We shall give 
Monsieur, or Hans, or both, good entertainment. 1833 
Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 485 For Hans, after filling the 
pockets of his huge trunk hose with our money, .would, as 
soon as_a press gang appeared, lay claim to the privileges 
of an alien. 

i*b. Hans-in-kelder (Dutch, lit. Jack-in-cellar); 
an unborn child ; cf. Ger. Hdnschen im keller. 

163s Brome Sparagus Garden jii. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 159 
Come heie’s a health to the Hans in Kelder, and the mother 
of the boy, if it piove so. 1648 Needham Mercurius Prag- 
matiens No. i. A iij b (Stanf.), The Birthday of that piecious 
new government ; which is yet but a Hans-en-kelder. 1636 
in Blount Glossogr. 1663 Dryden Wild_ Gallant v. ii, It 
seems you are desirous 1 should father this bans en kelder 
here. 1783 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 

Hans, obs. form of Hanse. 

Hansard I (liEemsajd). Hist, [f. Hanse -i- 
-aed. (As a surname, IPansard occurs early in 
13th c., brrt its identity is doubtful.)] A member 
of one of the establishments of the German Planse. 

1832 McCulloch Comm. Diet. (1852) 653 The merchants 
of the Hanse towns, or Hansards, as they were then com- 
monly termed, were established in London al a very early 
period. Ibid. 656 The Hansards were every now and then 
accused of acting with bad faith. 1890 Cunningham 
Growth Eng. Comm. Early <§■ Mid. Ages § 121 At the be- 
ginning of the fifteenth century the Hansards found that 
their monopoly of the Baltic trade was threatened. 

Hansard ^ (hm-nsaid). The official report of 
the proceedings and debates of the Houses of Par- 
liament; colloq. so called as having been compiled 
for a long period by Messrs. Hansard. Also transf. 

1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library II. 154 Hansaid was 
not, and newspapers were in their infancy. 1880 Gentl. Mag. 
CCXLVI. 79 The Queensland legislature . . has its own 
official daily Hansard. 

Hansardize (hremsardaiz), V. [f. prec. + -IZB ] 
trans. To confront (a member of Parliament) with 
his former utterances as recorded in ‘ Hansard’ ; 
to prove (a person) to have formerly expressed a 
different view or opinion. Also absol. 

1869 Huxley in Sci. Opinion 5 May 506/2 I do not wish 
to Hansardize Sir William Thomson by laying much stress 
on the fact that, only fifteen years ago, he entertained a 
totally different view of the origin of the sun's heat 1869 
Ld. Granville Sp. in Ho. Lords 15 June, I will venture now 
— to use a word, an admirable word invented by the noble 
loid opposite— -to Hansardise. 1894 Athenmum 13 Dec. 
822/2 M. Ollivier goes out of his way to attack Thiers by 
‘ Hansardizing ’ him, as the Prime Minister Lord Derby 
used to say. 

Hence Hamsardiza'tion, the action of ‘ Han- 
sardizing 

1883 Huxley in Jml. Educ. i Mar. gy/a That process so 
hateful to members of Parliament, which may be denoted 
by the term ‘ Hansardization ’, 

Hanse (hsens, llhamza). Hist. Also 2-7 bans, 
6-7 haunce, bannse. [a. OF. hanse, and med.L. 
hansa, a. OHG. (and Goth.) hansa ( = OE, hds) 
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military troop, band, company, MHG. hanse 
fellowship, association, merchants’ guild. 

The early examples of this woid relating to Enijland 
occur in Latin chatters and other documents, and in the L. 
form hausa, the precise sense of which, e.g. in the phrase 
‘gilda mercatoria et (or cum) hansa’, is often difficult to 
determine. See the discussion of the word in Gioss, The 
Gild Merchant I. Appendix C. The following two main 
senses may be distinguished, but the order of their appear- 
ance in Eng. is not clear.] 

1 . A company or guild of merchairts in former 
times ; an association of mei chants trading with 
foreign parts ; the merchant guild of a town ; also, 
the privileges and monopolies possessed by it ; 
sometimes, app., the guild-hall or ‘hanse-hoiise’. 

The Old Hanse was the Fellowship of the London Mer- 
chants which had a monopoly of the foreign trade of London 
since Norman times ; the Hczv Hanse was the company of 
Merchant Adventurers first incorporated in 1497, which 
received charters fiom Henry VII in is°S und Elizabeth 
in 1566. 

1199 Charier of K. John fo Dumoich in Brady Boroughs 
(1790] App. 10 Concessimus etiara els hansam, et Gildam 
Mercatoriam, sicut habere consueverint. 1297 in Lzh. Cust, 
(Rolls) I. 71 Quod non sunt del Hauns de Amyas, Corbie, 
et Nele, nec aliquid habent in societate cum hominibus 
eorundem partium, nec cum creditoribus ejusdem Hanciae. 
r5S*-3 in Hist. MSS. Comm. Rep, Cecil Papers I. 132 
[Petition to Lord Chancellor, from tlie] New Haunce [of 
the Merchant Adventurers, for redress of their giievances 
against those of the] Old Haunce. iS87_ Fleming Contn. 
Holinshedlll. 273/1 A deed, in which king John granted 
to the citizens of Yorke a guildhall, hanse, and other liberties. 
1594 Plat Jeiuell-lw. iii. 89 Offering to exchange their 
fieedome, both of the olde Haunce and of the newe, 
for this multiplying Art [of alchemy], c 1600 Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. i8gi3j If. 23 (Gross I. 193 note) Euerie 
peisone admitted into the Freedome of the Fellowshippe 
of Merchant Adventurers of the Realm of England 
shall pay at suche his admission yf he come in one the 
old hanse, as yt ys termed, 6^. ZS. steilinge. And yf he 
come in one the new hanse, tenn markes sterlinge. 16*3 tr. 
Favine's Theat. Hon. ii. iv, 79 Made among one part of 
them a Hanse, that is to say, a League and Speietie. 1872 
Cosmo Innes Led. Scott. Legal Antiq. III. 114 All the 
burghs beyond the Munth had a confederacy called by 
the name pf Hanse. [But it is disputed whether this was 
the meaning or effect of the liberum aitsum conferred by 
K. William the Lion, 1163-1214, upon all his burgesses 
north of the Munth : see Gross I. 197.] 1890 Gross Gild 
Merck. I. 198 note. This Hanse of London flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries . . Bruges and Ypres 
were at the head of this league, which originally consisted 
of seventeen towns of Flanders, and North France. 

"b. Spec, The name of a famous political and 
commercial league of Germanic towns, which had 
also a house in London, pi. The Hanse towns 
or their citizens. 

130S in Lib, Cust, i, zi2 Quod Alemanni de Hansa, mer- 
catores Alemannite, sint quieti de ij solidis, ingrediendo et 
exeundo . . ad Poitam de Bi.sshopesgate. 1485 in Mai. 
ilinst. Reign Hen. VII (Rolls) I. 115 The merchants 
of the Hanze in Almayne, having a house In the city 
of London, commonly called Guyldhall Theutonicorum. 
iS03-4,Ad 19 He/t. VII, c. 23 ‘For he .Stillyard To the 
prejudice hurt or chaige of the seid merchauntes of the 
Hanse_. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 155 [They] passed through 
the chiefe cities of the Hanse and treated in such sorte with 
the Burgomasters of them that [etc.]. zri6i8 Raleigh 
Invent. Shipping 24 The rest, the Popes, then the Hanses, 
and lastly the Turks have in effect ruined. 18^ Gross 
Gild Mercli. I. 196 In charters conferred by English kings 
upon the Teutonic Hanse, gild and hanse are used synony- 
mously. 

2 . The entrance- fee of a medireval trading guild; 
also, a toll or impost levied upon merchants or 
traders not of the guild. 

[This was a very early sense of hansa : see Du Cange.] 

1200 Charter^ of K. John to //iio/c/r (Gross II. i2i) _Ad 
ponendura se in Gilda et ad hansam suam eidem Glide 
dandam. 1279 Andover Gild Rolls (Gross II. 292) Quod non 
tenetur aliquid super Gildam quam tenet, pro qua Interro- 
gatus fuit soluere suum bans. 13.. K. A Us. 1571 (MS. 
Laud) He gaf lie bisshopp to gode bans, Riche Baizes be- 
sauntz & pans. Ibid. 2935 Sendith ows, to gode bans, On 
hundred jiousande besauntz Fromjer to^erne molke ^ee faile. 
1659 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 18913, If. 19 (Gioss I. 195 note) 
For all Hanses, Fines and Broakes att Admission.s, and all 
Broakes condemned in Court for any kind of Transgressions 
against the orders of the Fellowshipp. 1890 Gross Gild 
Merch. I. App. C. 194 The term ‘ hanse ' was most com- 
monly used to denote a mercantile tribute or exaction, 
either as a fee payable upon enteiing the gild merchant, 
or as a toll imposed upon non-gildsmen before they were 
allowed to trade in the town. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hanse-ltoiise, the house 
in which the members of a hanse met, a guild- 
hall ; sometimes = sense i ; f hanse-penny, a pay- 
ment levied by a hanse ; also hanse-gild, etc. b. 
Hanse city, Hanse town, one of the towns of the 
German Hanse or Hanseatic League; so Hanse 
association, league, merchant, etc. 

a 1135 Charter of Thursian to Beverley \a Fa'dera 

(i8i6) 1. 10 Volo ut burgenses raei de Beverlaco habeant 
suam hanshus. 1337 Andover Gild Rolls (Gro.ss II. 333) 
Et solutum est eadem die de Hanspanes. . ih. xizf. 1383 in 
Poulson Beverlac I. 330 The rent, revenewes, yssues, 
profittyes, and comoidytyes pei teyninge to the hanse house 
and comynaltie of the same towne. 1876 Freemzin Norm. 
Cong. V. xxiv. 472 The men of York had their Hanse. 
house ; the men of Beverley should have their Han.se 
house too. 

b. 1371 Act 13 Elis, c. 14 Merchant strangers, .from the 
Ixxii. hanse Townes. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. I, iSS The com* 


mon society of the Hans maiLhants. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. ^ Coinnnv. (1603) 76 Not subject to the duke, but 
a free and han.stown. 263a R. Johnson's Kinged, Comm-.v, 
268_ Of Hansa cities theie weie 72, mutually bound by 
ancient leagues to enjoy common privileges and freedomes. 
T7S3 Hanway Trav. (1762) II. i. iii. 14 Hamliurg is well ' 
known to be a hanse town. 1787 A. Anderson Hist. Comm. ] 
I. 50Z The naval -superiority of the Hans-League at this I 
time [1474]. 1861 M. Pattison Aw. ( 1889) I. 41 Edward., 
granted new privileges to the Hanse association. 

Hence Hansing vbi. sl>., as in hansing-sihoer, 
money paid for admittance into a hanse. 

1304 in Collect. Buriensia Add. MS. 17391 (Gross Gild 
Merck. II. 32) ij sqlidos et uniini denarium, quam quidem 
solutionem vocant inter se hansing-silver. 

Harise, obs. form of Hance. 

Hanseatic (hssnsfije’tik), a. Also 7 anse-, an- 
siatike, hansiatick, -tique. [ad. med.L. hansed- 
ticuStf.MflQ. hanse". seeHAN&E.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the German Hanse. 

1614 ScLncN Titles Hon. Pref Ciij, The Hansiatique 
Societie, beginning about CIO.CC. of Christ some while 
befoie Frederique the .second. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearins' 
Voy. Ambass. 27 ’Tis numbred among the Hanseatick 
Towns. 1663 Manley Grotius' Lena C. IVartes 265 De- 
venter, formerly a free City of the Aiiseatike League. 1796 
Morse Hwzn Geog. II. 275 The Hanseatic association, com- 
monly called the Hanse towns. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(iSSg) I. 44 The free towns of Lvibeck, Bremen, and Ham- 
burg as heirs of the corporate estate of the Hanseatic 
League, became possessed of the Steelyard, 
b. as sb. A member of the Hanse. 

1787 A. Anderson Hist. Comm. I. 502 z\ny city of the 
Hanseatics. 

Hansel : see Handsel. 
t Hanselin. Obs. rare. In 4-5 hans6lyn(e, 
hanalyne, hanse lyne, haunseleyn (also ana- 
let). [a. OF. liainselin, hamselini] A kind of 
jacket or ‘ slop worn by men in the 1 4th c. 

cigSd Chaucer Pars. T. P 348 The horrible disordinat 
scantnesse of clothyng, as been thise kutted sloppes or 
haynselyns [v.rr, hanselyns, haunseleynys, hanse lynes, 
hanslynes, anslets], 

YHanSC-pot. Obs. Also haunce-, haunch.-. 
An ornamental pot or vase of some kind. 

1561 Gifts to Queen in Nichols Fro^r. Q. Elis. I. iii A 
haunce-pott of allabaster garnished with silver. letys Inv. 

A bp. Parker's Goods in Archxologia XXX. 25j ij hance 
potts withe Angells wings chased on the bellies, withe 
covers annexed, weylnge xliij oz. 1390 Inv. Sir T. Ramsey, 
ibid. XL. 336 vj hanse potts parcell gilt poiz Ixxxv oz. 
fHanskin. Obs. [ad. Ger. Hdnschen, dim. of 
Hans.] (Cf. Hans, and Eng. use of Jack.) 

1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Sayler 89 Stares cannot bee 
more faithfull in their society, than these hanskins in their 
fraternity. 

Hansom cab ; also short hansom (hren- 
sum), [f. Hansom, surname of an architect who 
in 1834 patented a vehicle with some of the 
essential features of this cab.] A low-hung two- 
wheeled cabriolet holding two persons inside, the 
driver being mounted on a dickey or elevated seat 
behind, and the reins going over the roof. 

1832 Col. Hawklr Diary (1893) II. 343 A flying hansom 
cab, which cut along aimost at railway speed. 1882 Serjt. 
Ballantine Exper. li. 20, I have lived to see an archbishop 
in a hansom cab ! 1884 _M''Carthy Eng. under Glad- 

stone xiii. 250 Joseph Aloysius Hansom, who invented the 
Hansom cab, died this year [1882]. 

fl. 1847 Punch XIII. 193 The Hansoms were rattling. 
1870 Disradli Lothair xxvi. (D.), He hailed a cruising 
hansom . . ‘ 'Tis the gondola of London said Lothair, as 
he sprang in. 1893 Vjth Cent. Mar. 470 TIic hansom as 
we know it bears little resemblance to the cumbrous 
vehicle designed by the inventor. 

b. attrib. as hansom cab-driver, -cabman, P. 
hansom-driver ; hansom-borne adj. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis II. xxxvi, 346 The cabman, 
although a Hansom cabman, said thank you for the gratuity 
whicli wa.s put into his hand. /ti86o Alb. S.mith Med. 
Student (i86t) 17 Dashing up to the door as Hansom cab- 
drivers are wont to do. 

Hence Ha-nsom {it) v., (cf. Cab v., Coach v.), 
to tiavel or go in a hansom. Hausomee r {noiice- 
ivd.), the driver of a hansom. 

1890 Baring-Gould Armincll xli, To think that I., a 
raging Democrat, should be hansoming it to and fro between 
my Ladies and Honourables. *893 F. F. Moore Gray Eye 
or So III. so Driving as fast as the liaiisoineer thought 
consistent with public safety. 1894 Miss Broughton 
Beginner id, One slippery January morning as she hansoms 
it along. 

Hanaom(e, -sum, obs. ff. Handsome. 

Han’t, ha’n’t, vulgar contr. of have not. 

Hant, obs. form of Haunt ; pa. t. of IIent, Obs. 
Hantle (hamt’l). AY. and north, dial. [Not 
known before c 1700 ; origin obscure. 

It has been conjectured to be identical with Da. and Sw. 
antal, 'number, quantity, multitude ', whicli -suits the sense, 
but presents historical and phonetic difficulties, esp. as to 
the initial h in Sc. ; it has also been viewed as composed of 
hand-ktak number, which suits the form, and as a cor- 
ruption of hankie, or sd kantHul". the last is unUkely, seeing 
that handful, handfu’ itself exists in all the dialects.] 

A (^considerable) number or quantity; a good 
many, a good deal. 

1602 Sc. Presbyt. Eloq. (1738) 149 Here’s a great Hands 
of Bonny-braw well-fac’d young Lasses. 18*4 SpoTt Wav. 
xxix, He has a hantle siller. iBx6 — Antiq. xvi, A hantle 
letters he has written, 1823 J. Wilson Marg, Lyndesay 


sssiii, llicy make the avenue look a hantle tosher. i3g6 
Masson in iidiub. /.-.in. .Wwi 14 Nov 4IJ Scotland had 
been a li.intle the bettei for bar 1114 bad him. [In Glossaries 
of Cumberland, Mid Vurksbire, Whitby, etc ; in Lanca- 
shire and Cheshiie Gl. lUintle, hontlc ‘a liandful ’.] 
Hanylon, in Ak. St. Aibans, error fur IIave- 
LOIf V. 

Hanypere, obs. form of Hanaplr. 

Hap (bmp), Ji.i arch. Also (3 heppe), 3-7 
happe, 4-6 hape, Itapp. [Early ME. a. ON, 
happ iieut., chance, hap, good luck. The same 
root is found in OE. gehivp adj., fit, haptic equal.] 

1 . Chance or fortune (good or bad) that falls to 
any one ; luck, lot. 

c 120S Lay, 3857 His hap [c 1275 heppe] wes jin wurse. 
Hid. 4894 Biennes wes swffie lieiide, his hap wes heteie. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 447 Gode cas & h.ap yiiou. .com to jio 
kyiig. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (iSio) 59 He had bieii in 
his courte, whan his happe was more hard. 1:1400 Dcstr. 
Troy 4671 pai corny n to the cost. .And [lere hyt into haujn 
I as horn happe felle. iz 1533 Ld. Birners Huon clxi, 61S 
Alas what hap and desteiiy haue I. 1630 R. Johnson’s 
Kingd. d Coinmiu. 56 If you have the good hap to come 
into their houses. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 421 He sought 
them both, but wish’d his hap might find Eve separate. 
1770 Waring in Phd. Ttans. LXI. 379 It has not been my 
hap to meet with it elsewhere. iSio 'Boxsts Lady of L. n. 
iii, Remember then thy hap crewhile A stranger in the 
lonely isle. 1884 Besant Childr. Gibeon ii. iv, Sickness 
and suffering, birth and death, good hap and evil hap. 

2 . (with pi.) An event or occurrence which be- 
falls one; a chance, accident, happening ; often, 
an unfortunate event, mishap, mischance. 

c 1203 Lay. 18215 He wes, his hire-masrke in seuer ielche 
happe. 1390 Gower Canf. I. 43 A wonder hap which me 
befelle. 1483 Caxton Cold. Leg. 273b/i_ That I be no 
moie constreyned to haue soo many cursidnesses or ylle 
happes. isgx Ptoitb. Raigne K. (1611)38 No redress 
to salue our awkward haps. 1711 SrEELE Sped. No. 154 
P 3, I entertained the Company . . with the many Haps and 
Disasters. 1849 Geo. Eliot in Life (18S5) I. 201, 1 have 
nothing to tell you; for all the ‘haps’ of my life are so 
indifferent. 

t 3 . Good fortune, good luck; success, pros- 
perity. Obs. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 187 Bisohte him help, and hap zknd 
wisdom, a 1300 Cursor M. 5364 Drightln {lam sent bath 
happ and sele. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. x.\. 383 Now kynde 
me auenge, And .sende me happe and hele. c 1440 Gesta 
A’nwz. Ixxi. 388 (Add. MS.i He had hape in all thing that 
he bought. 1357 Tottells Misc. (Arb.) 255 My hap is 
turned to ynbappinesse. i6Sr W. Robertson Phtaseol, 
Gen. (1693) 471 Some have the hap ; some stick in the gap. 
1813 Scott Trierm. in. Introd, iii, Be it hap, or be it harm. 

4 . Absence of design or intent in relation to a 
particular event ; fortuity ; chance or fortune, con- 
sidered as the cause or determiner of events. 
(Occasionally personified.) 

1340 Ayenb. 24 Huanne ke Iheuedi of hap he)j hire huejel 
y-went to bo man. _ <.•1374 Chaucer Boeih. v. pr. i. 117 
(Camb. MS.)_Hap is an vnwar bytydynge of causes as- 
sembled in thingis J>at ben don for som other thinge. c 1383 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1773 Lucrece, Hap heljpeth hardy man 
alday. C1420 Ballad, on Hiisb. ill. 710 Hit is hot happe of 
plaunte a tre to gete. 1334 More Ok the Passion ’Wks. 
1311/1 Thynges accompted to fall vnder chaunce and hap. 
164s UssHER Body Div. (1647) 50 Nothing semeth to passe 
by meer hap or chance. i888 Quiver May 504/2 By curious 
hap., [she] was actually located at ‘The Beeches’. Mod. 
As hap would have it, I went there also, 

o. In phr. : By (through, in, on) hap : haply, 
by chance, casually; perchance, perhaps. Also, 
in same sense, On {upon, in) haps. Obs. 

1388 WvcLiE Josh. xiv. 12 If in hap the Lord i.s with me, 
and Y mai do hem awai, as he bihi5te to me, c 1400 Lan- 
franc's Cirurg. 66 (MS. B.) ) 7 enne by hap sum grete drope 
1 of blod may be congelyde togedre, o 1400-M 
4936 pou sail here apon happL‘>..pal neuire hathill vndire 
I lieuen herd hot ]ji-selfe. 1333 hlORK Confui. Barnes viii. 

' Wkb. 77s/i Yf it fortuned them to fal vppon it by happe. 

I 1623 Hart Ur. 11. xi. 122 One may through hap., 

hit the naile on the head. 164a Fuller Hoip 4 Prtf. Si. 
in. xil. iSi They must needs hit the mark sometimes, though 
not by aim, by hap. 

Y c. In hap : in case. Obs. 
c 1340 Cursor A/, 6Sor (Trin.) In happe he ha)j on bac nor 
bed Cloh to hule him but hat wed. 1388 Wycuf Dan. iv. 
24 In hap God scbal forjyue tbi trespassis. 

Ha>p, shf north, dial, [f. IlAP z/.-] A cover- 
ing ol any kind. 

1724 Ramsay Tca-l. Misc., Hap me with thy petticoat. 
Grant me for a hap that charming petticoat.^ 1787 Burns 
Brigs of Ayr 25 \Vheii the .stacks get on their winter hap. 
1846 Brackett’s Ak C. Gloss, (cd. 3) I, 200 Hap is a cover 
of any kind of stuff, but generally applied to one of coarse 
material. 1868 Atkinson Cles^elaud Gloss,, Haps, over- 
clothes ; rugs, .shawls, great coats, etc. 

Hap (hsep), z/.f arch. Also 4-7 happe, 5 hape. 
[ME. happe{n, f, Hai‘ sb.^ t cf. ODan. happe to 
chance.] 

1 . intr. To come about by ' hap ' or chance ; to 
happen, come to pass, occur, chance- a. with the 
event expressed eitiier hy a sb. or jiron. preceding 
the verb as subject, or by a clause or itifiiiitive fol- 
lowing it, the verb hieing then generally preceded 
by ii. Formerly with auxiliary be instead of hewe. 

1340-70 AHtaunder A Lioun .. may lightlych driua 
OfnertM an hollo herde as happes itome. C1374 Chaucer 
I Troylus v, 796 Hap|ie how liappe may, A 1 shoide I deye, I 
woIe here herte seche. *377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 47 Wd 
1 may happe in heueiie, pat he worth worthita' sette. * 39 ® 



HAP. 


HAPLY. 


Treviso Ba>th. De P. if. v. ii. (1495) 103 Suche euyll shape 
..happyth selde in wymmen. ^1400 Desir. Troy 7533 As 
hit happit of Ije.? hynd, lieikyn a -while! C1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon iii. 86 Theyr fayne aventure that was 
happed to theym that daye. 1509 Ftsmin Fnn. Serm. 
Ctess Richmond Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles . . -whiche 
dayly. .myght haue happed vnto her. 1523 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. Ixxvi 97 It happed so well for hym, that it rayned 
all night. 1534-9 iti Songs 15- Bad. (i860) 2 For nowe is 
hapt that I fearedde least. 1596 Siiaks. Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 
107 Then wherefore should I doubt : Hap what hap may, 
He roundly goe about her. ^11677 Barrow Serm. Whs. 
1716 I. 22 What can hap to him worthy to be deemed evil ? 
iBoSScoTi Mann, ni.xiv, Thus oft it haps, that.. A feather 
daunts the brave. 1880 Tennyson Battle Bttiiianbicrh xv, 
Never had huger Slaughter of heroes. .Hapt in this isle. 

f fe. with an indirect object (dative). (Const, as 
in a.) Ohs. 

C1380 Sir Ferumh. 1634 To schewe to Jie Jjotwmy sawe, 
how bat ous is hapid ^1385 Chaucer L. G. IF. 634 
Cleopatra, In the se it happede hem to mete. 1 1430 Syr 
Geuer. (Roxb.) 5577 If any thing hap him amys. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. xxx, it may me happe a remedy 
to fynde. 

2 . To have the hap, fortune, or luck {to do some- 
thing, or -with clause). 

(With the indirect obj. of i b changed into the subject, 
thus ‘ him (it) happed to come ‘ he happed to come ’.) 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. Ml. 1 14 Yf bou happe .. bat bow 
hitte on clergie. C1400 Lanfrants Cirurg. 100 (MS. B.) 
Ofte tymes alle bese causes happe to come togedies. 1566 
T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jewel iv. 55 If the Shie fal, we 
may happe to catche Larkes. i6iz Drayton Poly-olb. i g 
He of the race of Troy a remnant h^t to find. 1714 Gay 
Sheph, Week, Thursday Z A maiden fine hedighthe hapt to 
love. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles iir. xiii, Where’er I happ'd 
to roam. 

3 . To come or go by chance ; to light or chance 
on or upon. Cf. Happeh" v. 4. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 205 If ye happe therupon Ye shal 
be riche men for ever. 1348 W. Patten Exp. Scotl. in 
Arb. Garner III. 92 Whose Giace..had happed upon a 
fellow like a man. 1390 Recorde, etc. Gr. Artes (1646) 154, 

I have a generall rule foi the fraction that may hap in this 
worke. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. xl. But he is hap’d 
into his earthly hell. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft xw , 
(1720) 168 He chanced to hap u^on a Boy. 1762 Foote 
Orators u. Wks. 1799 I. 217 Was it yourself that was hap- 
ping about here but now _? 1863 A. B. Geosart Small Sins 
Pref. Note (ed, 2) 14 [This book] I have not been fortunate 
enough to hap upon. 

1 4 . To have luck (of some kind), to speed, or fare 
(well or ill). Obs. 

c 1330 Will. Palerne 3340 5e wite bei do wrong, be worse 
schul bei happe. 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. iii. 284 Rijte as 
agag hadde, happe snul sonime. a 1400 Octouian 1437 
ITiorgh Godes grace well he hapte. i6or ! M aeston Pasquil 
^ Kath. III. 391 Your ship (the Hope-well) hath hapt ill, | 
returning from Barbaiie. 

+ 6. ? To take one’s luck. Obs. rare. 

XS75 R. B. Appius ^ Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 151 
Therefore hap and be happy, hap that hap may. 

Hence Happing ppl. a. 

XS93 Q' Eliz. tr. Boethius (E. E. T. S.) 17 Thinkes thou 
that this world is wheeled by rash and happing chaunce? 
Ibid. 103 It com.s not of nought, for it hath his own proper 
occasion, of which the happing and unlookt foi luck, seems 
to haue wrought this hap. 

Hap, Now only Sc. and dial. Also 4-y 
happe, 6 hop. [Derivation unknown. Its dis- 
tribution from East Anglia and Lancashire to 
Scotland seems to point to Norse origin.] 

1 . irans. To cover up or over. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 626 pre mettez of mele inenge & 
ma kakez, Vnder askez ful hote happe hem byline, c 1400 
Destr. Troy Fund a bag full bret.. Happit at be hede 
of his hegh bed. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 38 The 
d^y and the maiyguld vnlappit Quhilks all the nicht lay 
with their leuis happit. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 399 
With hit awin hand scho happis me. 1370 Levins Mamp. 
27/18 Happe, to cover. 1813 Hogg Qneen’s Wake, Kil- 
ineny vi. Her bosom happed wi’ flowerets gay. i8gi L. 
Keith ilalleUs II. ix. r8g How softly they [leaves] fell and 
happed the giaves ! 

'f b. transf and fig. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr, Troy 9198 What wildnes, or worship, waknet 
my hert For to hap her in hert, b^t hates my-selnyn ? 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush iii. 214 This sk[e]p vnto the tree 
thow bynde & happe. 1576 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 
102 Stonie walles Which fast (in hold) hir hapt. 

2 . To cover for warmth, as with extra clothing 
or bed-clothes ; to wrap ; to < tuck ufi ’ (in bed). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6802 (Gott.) He has nouber on bac nor 
bedd, Clath to hap him. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 9017 He gaf hym drynke poysoim. And happed hym 
warme, and bad hym slepe. c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 19s, 

I pray be Marie happe hym warme. 1463 J. Paston in 
Poston, Lett, No. 528 H. 235 Worsted for dobletts, to happe 
me thys cold wynter. 1331 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 11. 
(1895) 151 If he had them he should not be the better hapt 
or couered from colde. 1391 Nashe Progiiost. 21 [He] shall 
hop a harlot in his clothes all the yere after. 1647 H. Mohe 
^ngof Soul 1. 1. xxiv, A lucid purple mantle m the West 
Doth close the day, and hap the Sun at rest. 1674 Ray 
N, C, Words 23 To Happe : to cover for warmth. 1724 
Ramsay TVre./. Misc. {title) Hap me with thy Petticoat. 
a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Aiiglia. J863 Mrs. Toocooo 
Y Irish. Dial., Hap up the children well in bed, it’s varry 
cold. 1863 Kingsley Herew. xxiv, Hts chaplain hapt him 
up in bed. *893 Stevenson Catriona 277, 1 took my cloak 
to her and sought to hap her in the same. 

+ 3 . To put or lay as a covering (on). Obs. 

J3 . . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 635 His clannes & his cortaysye 
croked were neuer, And pile, bat passez alle poyntez, byse 
pure fyae Were harder happed on bathabel ben on any ober. 
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Hence Happed ppl. a. ; also Kap-warm, a warm 
wrap or cloak {dialT). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 17 Well happed sheepe 
are the best for an hard faugh, axqj^ Fergusson Hallow- 
Fair ^ Whan fock-.Theh wintei hap-vvaims wear. 
tHap, Obs. Also 6-7 happe. [a. F. hap- 
per to seize suddenly, a. Du. happen to snatch, seize.] 
trans. To seize. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures Sob, The feolfour entiethe 
and happethe the possession of the deede poll. 1611 Cotgr., 
Hopper, to hap, or catch ; to snatch 01 graspe at. 1613 Sir 

H. Finch Law (1636) 30 The Lord that fiist can happe the 
Wardship of his heire, shall haue it. 

Hap, Sc. Alsopliaup. and zVr/r, To 

turn to the right : used in the management of horses 
in the yoke, and esp. as a call to a hoise so to 
turn ; opposed to wyml, turn to the left. Hence J?g. 
neither to hap nor to wynd, to take neither one 
couise nor the other. 

a 1743 Meston Poems (1767) 16 (Jam.) But he could make 
them turn or veer, And hap or wynd them by the ear. 
1794 Scott Lei. to Miss Rutherford 5 Sept, in Lockhart, 

In cartels’ phrase [she] would neither hap nor wynd till 
she got rid of him. 1816 R. Kerr Agric. Siirv. Berwicksh. 
503 (Jam.) Formerly, in speaking to their horses, cartels 
employed hap and wynd in ordering them to eithei side, 
now mostly high-wo andyVc. 

Hap, Sc. form of Hop ; obs. form of Heap. 
Hapalote (Inepaldut). [ad. mod. Z00I.L. hapa- 
loiis, f. Gr. diraAds soft + oSs, out-, ear.] An Ans- 
tialian genus of rodents of the mouse family, having 
laige tapering soft ears, and enlarged hind legs 
somewhat like those of the jerboa. 

[1887 H. H. Howorth Mammoth <5- Flood 370 Six or more 
species of liapalotes and mus have been found in the 
Wellington valley caves.] 

Hape, obs. form of Ape. 

C1473 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 759/24 Hec stmia, a hape. 
Hapeney, obs. form of Halfpenny. 

■f Hap-harlot, Obs. Also 6 hopbarlot, 
hap-harlat, 7 erron. hap-hartlet, 8 happarlet, 
hapherlet. [f. Hap ».2 + Haelot varlet, knave : 
cf. 'wrap-rascall\ A coarse coverlet. 

1532 Huloet, Happe harlot, couerlet so called, inaita, 
teges. 1573-80 Baret A Iv. H 122 A Hapkarlat, a coui se 
couering made of diuers shreds. 1577 Harrison England 
II. xii. (1877) I. 240 Our fathers.. haue lien full oft vpon 
straw pallets, on lOUgh mats couered onelie with a sheet 
vnder couerlets made of dagswain or hopharlots. 1656 
Blount Glossogr,, Haphartlei. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hapherlct ox Happarlet. <11825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hap-harloi, a coarse coverlit. 

Haphazard (Ine’phje zaid), sh., a. and adv. [f. 
Hap -t- Hazard : lit. ‘ hazard of chance ’.] 

A. sb. Mere chance or accident; fortuity. Chiefly 
in phr. at, by (t in) haphazard, by mere chance, 
without design ; at random, casually. 

157s R. B. Appius 4 Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 106 
[One of the dramatis jjersonte] Haphazard. 1576 Fleming 
Panapl. Epist. 227 It is hap hazard, if you escape undamni- 
fied. Ibid. 237 Happe hasarde it is, if you be not prest out 
for a souldier. 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 339 
The interchangeable course of these calamities, commetn 
not to pass by hap hazard. 1642 Rogers Naaman zi One 
that goe.s not to worke at a meere hap-hazard. 1726 Leoni 
Designs^xed. i/i Ornaments thrown together at hap-hazard. 
1862 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. viii. 479 Everything was 
left to a kind of hap-hazard. 1889 Spectator 23 Nov., The 
..hereditary principle, with all its necessary haphazaid. 

"b b. A matter of chance. Obs. 

1394 Cauew Huarte's Exam. Wits (1616) 268 If the 
generation take not effect at the first comming, it is a great 
hap hazard, hut that at the second a female shalbe begotten. 
<1:1680 Charnocic Attrib. God (1834) I. 557 How many 
events, .seem to persons ignorant of these counsels to be a 
hap-hazard. 

B. adj. Characterized by haphazard ; dependent 
upon chance or accident ; random. 

1671 Maynwaring Anc. i]- Mad. Phys. 101 This is not 
a time to practice with hap hazard medicines. 1803 Southey 
Lett. (1836) I. 346 But his praise and his censure are alike 
haphazard and worthless. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvii. 
36s Some haphazard remark. zBjs J. C. Cox Ck. Derbysh. 

I. 208 Fragments of coloured glass, .inserted in a haphazard 
fashion. 

C. adv. In a haphazard manner ; at haphazard ; 
at random ; casually. 

1837 Dickens Ze«. (1880) II. 30 We came here haphazard, 
but could not have done better. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. 
Social. XV. 383 Knowledge of human nature gained hap- 
hazard. 1883 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (i8S6) 39s This new 
social system did not come hap-hazard. 

Hence f Kapha-zarder {obs. nonce-wd.), ? one 
•who ventures at haphazard. Kapha'zaxdiug', 
haphazard action. Kapha'zardly adv., in a hap- 
hazard manner, at haphazard. Kapha’zardness, 
haphazard quality or character. 

*573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 142 Who but happ 
hazarder in Madame fortunes lapp? aiBig J. Watt in 
A thenieum 6 Sept. (1890) 311/2 [He fell upon most of his 
best things by a kind of chance, or, as James Watt put it, 
byl ' random haphararding h 1867 A ihensum 14 Sept. 336 
[Ku8«(aHn Ephes. iv. 14.. is translated sleight: the proper 
rendering seems to be recklessness, haphazardness. 1874 
Burnand My time xxv. 233 This haphazarding sort of pro- 
fession. 1887 Chamb. Jrnl, 26 Nov. 754 Seating them quite 
haphazardly. 

11 Haphtarah (hafta’ra). [Heb. miDcn 
haphtdrdh, pi. haphtdrSth, lit. conclusion, f, ted 


pdtar to bring to an end.] The lesson from one 
of the Prophets, which is associated with each lesson 
from the Law (called parashah), and is read after 
it in the Jewish synagogue on the sabbath. 

1723 Mather Vind. Bible 362 Which custom of reading 
these Haphthorahs as an addition to the law paraschas, still 
continues. 

Hapless (haj’ples), a. Also 6-7 -les, -lesse. 
[f. Hap sbJ + -less.] Destitute of ‘ hap ’ or good 
fortune ; unfoitunate, unlucky, luckless. 

1368 Grafton Chron. II. 2 Desyryng to ende their hap- 
les.se lyfe. a 1392 Greene A Iphonsus v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 243/2 
O hapless hap ! o dire and cruel fate ! 1633 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 181 The object of an hopelesse and 
haplesse love. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 404 O much deceav’d, 
much failing, hapless Eve ! <5:1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Wks. {1753) L 5, I . . wish my hapless life a shorter date. 
1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. x, (1880) 170 Nor did dis- 
tinction in learning protect the hapless Protestants. 

Haplessly, adv. [f. piec. -1- -LY Ill a hap- 
less manner ; unfortunately, lucklessly; unhappily. 

a 1631 Drayton Wks. IV. 1560 (Jod.) If ought it ail’d, or 
haplessly it cry’d. 1863 Kingsley Herew. ix. He haplessly 
for himself thought he had a grievance. 1887 Swinburne 
Locrine iii. i. 41 This came By chance— mishap— most hap- 
lessly for thee. 

Haplessness. rare. [f. as piec. + -NESS.] 
Hapless condition. In recent Diets. 

Haplite (hag'pbit). Min. [f. Gr. dirAoCs (see 
next) -k -ITE.] (See quot.) 

1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xii. 211 Apllte or haplite . . also 
termed semi-granite 01 granitell, is a rock, .consisting of 
a crystalline-granular admixtuie of felspar and quartz. 

Haplo-, combining foim of Gr. arho-os, contr. 
dirXous single, simple, as in Haplocardiac (haepD- 
ka'idi^k), a. [Gr. napSia heart], having a heart of 
simple structure ; belonging to the Haplocardia or 
Brachiopoda. |j Haplo’cerus [Gr. ukpas hom], 
generic name of the Rocky Mountain sheep ; hence 
Haplo'cexine a. Haplocyemate (-soiiPmet), a. 
[Gr. Kv^pa embryo], developed directly from a 
more or less elongated gastrula {Cent. Diet, cites 
J. A. Ryder) . Haplomorphic, -ous (-mpufik, -os), 
adjs. [Cjr. popepij shape], of simple form ; belonging 
to the Haplomorpha, a division of medusans and 
also, in some classifications, of gastropods, Haplo- 
petalous (-pe’tabs) a,, monopetaloiis ; also, 
having a single lowof petals {Syd. Soc, Lex. t 886). 
Haplostemonous (-strmonos), fit. Bot. {Gs.arijpuv 
stamen], having a single circle or row of stamens. 
Haplotomy (heeplp'tomi) [Gr.d7rAoro)Lu'a],a simple 
cutting or incision (Mayne Expos, Lex. 1854.) _ 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi, § 2. 177 note, The andreedum 
or the blossom is said to be Isostemonous or Haplostem- 
onous when the stamens are of one series equal in number 
to that of the ground-plan of the blossom. 

Haplodont (hae’pDdpnt), a. and sh. [f. Haplo- 
H- Gr. 65 ovs, dSoFT- tooth.] 

A. ai^'. 1 . Having the crowns of the molar teeth 
simple or single, and not divided into ridges, etc. 

2 . Belonging to the Haplodontidx, a family of 
North American rodents, called sewellels. 

B. sb. One of the Haplodontidx. 
Haplograpliy (hmplp’grafi). [f. Haplo- + 

-GRAPHY.] Single writing ; the unintentional writing 
of a letter or woi d, or series of letters or woids, once, 
when it should be written twice. (The opposite of 
Dittogeaphy.) 

jB88 Gow Comp. Classics 55 Haplography or Lipography 
..is a special and very common case of omission. _ 1896 
W. M. Lindsay Inirod. Latin Textual Emend, iii, The 
commonest kind of omission is that known as Haplography 
. . In Virgil G. IV. 311, for example, Misceiiiur, iennemqiie 
znagis, viagis aera carpunt. Some MSS. offer tenuemqwe 
vtagis aera, omitting the second magis, 

Haploliedral (hsepLhrdral), a. Cryst. [f. 
Haplo- -b Gr. ’iSpa seat, base -1- -al.] Applied to 
a system or form in which each normal bears only 
one face. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 54. 1895 Storv-Maskelyne 

Crystallogr. v. 105 Where foi each of its origin-planes the 
system or form belonging to it bas only one jplane extant 
parallel to the origin-plane, the system or form will be termed 
haplohedral. 

Haplology (haeplpdodgi). [f. Haplo- + 
-LOGY.] The utteiance of one letter, syllable, or 
word instead of two. Cf. Haplography. 

1^3 M. Bloomfield in Jrnl. Philol. XVI. 4iiThe 

philosopher who coined symbolatry after idolatry (the 
latter eiSbihoharpeia changed by haplology.) 

Haply (hae-pli), ar/zt. Now arch, or poet. Also 
4 Itapliche, 5-7 happely, [f. Hap sb.^ -1- -ly 
'The form happely connects this with FIappily.] 
‘By hap’; by chance or accident; perhaps, i^er- 
chance ; mayhap, maybe. 

136a Langl. P. PI. A. vi. 104 pe dore I-closet..to [kepe] 
pe ber-oute ; Hapliche, an Hundred 5er er bou entre. 
X483 Caxton Gold. Leg. ySb/i Or I was unworthy to them 
or happely they were unworthy to me. 1326 Tindale 
Aels v. 39 Lest haply ye be founde to stryve agaynst god, 
1604 Shaks. 0 th IV. li. 44 If happely you my Father do 
suspect. 1630 R. Stapylton Sirada's Low C. Warres 11. 
33 Some of them may be negligent . . and some happely 
Ignorant. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 378 My dwelling haply 
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may not please . . your sense. 1703 Rowe Fair Pmit. i. 5 . 
147 Hap’ly I stole unheeded to her Chamber. 1750 Ghay 
Elegy (^7 Haply some hoary-headed swain may say [etc.]. 
a 1S62 Buckle Civiliz. III. v. 481 This age, haply, may 
not witness the emancipation. 

Ha’p’orth : see Hali'Pennywoeth. 

Happ, Happe, obs. ff. Haf. 

Happen (htE'p’n),^;. Forms: 4-5 happ eiie(n, 
hapnen, 4 hapene, -in, -yne, 4-6 happine, -711(0, 
5 happin, -on, 4-8 hapne, {injl. hapneth, hapned, 
etc.), 5- happen. [ME. f. Hap 2, or 

extended form of Hap ©.i] 

I. intr. To come to pass {orig, by ‘ hap ’ or 
chance) ; to take place ; to occur, betide, befall. 
The most genet al verb to express the simple occur- 
rence of an event, often with little or no implication 
of chance or absence of design. 

a. with the event expressed by a simple subject. 
(Formerly sometimes with ie as auxiliary.) 

c 137S Sc. Leg. Samis^ Magdalena 392 pu mycht sone 
peryste be Be storme }>at hapnis in |je se. 1326 Tin- 
dale Mark X. 32 What thlnges shulde happen vnto him. 
1528 Lyndesay Drenie 56 The mater hapnit thus. 1540-1 
Elyot Image Gov, (1549) 153 He .shewed there all that was 
hapned. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 11. xxx. 175 The greatest evill 
that can happen in this life. 1709 Steele Taller No. 5 p 8 
Theie happened between these Two Men a Dispute about 
a Matter of Love. 1875 Jovvett Plata (ed. 2) I. 131 He 
would like to know what will happen to him. 

b. impersonally, with or without it. The event 
may be expressed by a subord, clause or infin. phr. 
following the vb. 

c 137s i'r. Leg. Sainls, Petrus 464 Sa happinnyt jian in 
hat stede par vves dede lyand a Jong man. Ibid., Berthole- 
meus 73 Gyf it hapyne sa pat he Wil thole hyme of jou 
fundyn be. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 118 If it hapne 
pat any man.. dye by pe way. fi475 RajipCoilgear 382 
That I haue hecht I sail hald, happin as it may. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbaeh's Hush. i. (1586) 13 b, If there hap- 
pened to be any thing broken. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. 
Casianheda's Cong, E. hid. ii. 6 b, It happened not so. 
1660 Blount Boscobel t. (1680) 47 Some of their party . . 
might quarter at the house (as had often hapned). 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. 4 Com. 127 It hap- 
pening to Rain. 1796 Jane Austen Pride <5- Prej. vii. (1833) 
24 As it happens, they are all of them very clever. 

+ e. with an indirect object (dative) : To befall. 
Constr. as in a or b. Ohs. or dial. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 27 pe hapel dene of his hert 
hapenez ful fayte. c 1375 i'c. Leg. Saints, Johannes 147 
It hapnyt syne pir junge men twa vith Johne, pare master, 
for to ga. f 140a Destr. Troy 8831 Now fryndes, in faith, 
vs is faire happont. £1450 Mirour Saluacioun 3178 If 
hym hapne to haf enemys. 1523 Act n ^ 15 Hen. VIII, 
c. 4 § 3 If.. it shall happen any such person or persons to 
retourne into the realme. 139^ Spenser State Irel. (Globe) 
612/1 Yf it should happen the Captayne suddaynly to dye, 
or to be slayne in battell, 1654 H. L'Estrange Chas. I 
(1656) 52. 1801 E. Helme Si. Margaret's Cave III. 27a Lest 
any vexatious accident should happen him by the way. 1815 
E. S. Barrett Heroine II. 123 No harm shall happen you. 

fd. With OH/. (Ci. to fall out.) Obs. 
a 1643 I.D. Falkland in View some Exceptions, etc. 
(1646) 124 The case he puts is morally impossible to happen 
out. 16^ tr. Euiropius vii. 106 It happened out that these 
two Consuls.. weie slain. 1701 Swift DYrs. Harris' Peti- 
tion Wks. 1755 III. II. 60 Here’s an ugly accident has hap- 
pen'd out. 

f 2. With to, unto : To fall to the lot of ; to fall 
into the hands of ; to come in the way of. Obs. 

1574 Whitgift Def. Aiinsw. i. Wks. 1851 I. 154 If tem- 
poral dominion or possession happen to the minister of the 
gospel, 1581 Savile Agric. (1622) 186 His Pretorship also 
he passed ouer in the same sort, with the like silence ; for 
none of the iudiciall places happened vnto him. a 1626 
Bacon Max. ^ Uses Com. Law (T636) 37 All such duties, 
rents, reh'efes, wardships, coppyholds or the like, that had 
hapned unto him. 1686 W. de Britaine Hum. Prud. x, 
S3 So little a part of it, as that which will happen to my 
share, a 1764 R. Lloyd Pam. Lett. Rhimes Wks. 1774 

II. 85 More compassion. .Than always happens to the 
share Of the more cruel human fair. 

3. To have the hap or fortune {to do something). 

(With the indirect obj. of i c changed into the grammatical 

subject ; cf. Hap v.^ 2.) 

13.. Cursor M. 3602 (Gott.) fu may hapin to sla .sum 
dere. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 239 Supplaunt with his slie 
caste Full ofte happeneth for to mowe "rhing which another 
man hath sowe. 1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh's Hiisb. iv,(i_586) 
160 b, If they happen to eate Lupinesj they will straight 
swell under the eyes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 740 
One of their Ships . . happened to strike on a meat Whale 
with her full stemme. 1792 Genii. Mag. 17/2 The con- 
veisation happened to turn on the lottery.^ 1838 Dickens 
Nich. Nick, iii, I happen to know that she is. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (i886) 8 The impression that the hearer . . happens 
to have formed. 

4. To chance to be or to come ; to come or go 
casually; to make one’s appearance; to ‘ turn up’, 
occur. Obs. or dial. exc. as in b. 

<11400-50 Alexander 2364 Alexander with his armee .. 
Has happend git ai hedire-to ]>e herre of his faes. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 351 Scho . . tald his eyme, that he was 
hapnyt thar. 1513 Douglas Mneis n. viii. 30 He felt him- 
self hapnit amyd his fone. 1657 W. Coles A daw in Eden cl, 
The knots or kernels that happen in any part of the body. 
i7S5_ Mem. Capt. P, Drake I. v. 37 Two other OflTicers . . 
coming up to us, asked how we happened abroad so late? 
1776 G. Semple Building in Water 85 , 1 once happened in 
Company with a very ingenious Gentleman. 1800 Weems 
Washington i. (1877) 5 Some young Americans happening 
at Toulon, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxiii, It’s the only 
book thou caiist not happen wrong in. 


b. with on, %ipon (occas. of) ; To come upon hy 
chance or casually, to chance to find or meet with. 

1533 More Apology 5 [They] can not yet happen on them, 
but after longe sekynge. 1535 Coverdale Esther vi. r 
They happened on the place where it was wrytten [etc.]. 
1548 Hall Chron., Edw, IV, 190 The capitain.. happened 
by chaunceof a fishar man. 1605 Camuen Rem. (1637) 312 
If sometime you happen of an uncouth word. 1701 Lutt- 
avAA. Brief Rel. (1857) V. 71 The Harwich, .happ’ned upon 
a quick sand. 1776 G. Semple Building in IVaier 33 
When we were driving our Piles, we often happened on some 
of the laige Stones. 1883 W. H. Bishop in Harper's Mag. 
Oct. 715/2 ‘Pockets' of precious raeLals happened upon 
by miners. rSSS Rider PIacgard Col. Qitaritch .vii, I h.Td 
just happened of him up a tree when you began to halloa. 

c. with into, Obs. exc. U.S. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van, Artes 143 a, If at any 
time a riche man happen into his handes, [etc.]. 1643 

Mysi. Inig. 36 They happened into the company of a. . 
Priest. 1707 Funnlll Foy. (1729) 193 If they do chance to 
come amongst them and happen into their hands. i88g 
Boston (Mass.) JrHl. 29 Oct. 2/3 Happening into a hook 
auction sale in Boston. 

d. Happen in'. To go or come in casually ; esp. 
to ' drop ’ in (at a house). U.S. Happen in with, 
to fall in with, to meet casually. Sc. and Eng. dial. 

1873 Mrs. Whitney O/Zipj'frzVA xxxiii (1876) 422 A friend 
or two happening in now and then to see them. 1883 W. 
Blaikie in Harper's Mag, Nov. 905/1 Just happen in with 
them at meal-time. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds 1 . 34 
Say, stranger, have you any objection if I happen in here 
along of you? 

5. trans. (hy ellipsis from 4 b.) To meet with 
casually, to incur, dial. 

1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Happen, often used 
actively, in the sense of. To meet with, to incur. 1884 Pall 
MallG. 16 Oct. 2/2 Men-of-war are constantly.. happening 
mischances of one kind or another. 

+ Ha'ppeu, a. Obs. Also 4 -yne. [Deriv. of 
Hap sbf or zi.t; suffix uncertain.] Fortunate, 
happy, blessed. 

13. . E. E. Aim. P. C. 13-15 pay arn happen Jiat h.an in 
hert pouerte. -bay ar happen also pat haunte mekenesse. 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Kilt. 56 pe hapnest vnder heuen. C137S 
Sc, Leg, Saints, Placidas 31 Happyne man is he pat, belor 
he hire taknis se, Penance to do here wil begyne. 

Hence ■f Ha-ppenly adv., fortunately, happily. 

<?i375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 25 pare he sa hapinly 
wrocht pane pat mony sawle to criste he wane. 

Happen, cidv. north, dial. [app. Happen v. 
in pres, subjunctive : cf. mayhap (in noith. dial. 
mctppeii).'\ Mayhap, perhaps, maybe, perchance, 
Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. 59 Weest happen git 
an Organ then, 1828 Craven Dial., Happen, used as an 
adverb, probably, perhaps. 1848 C. Bronte y, Eyre, She’ll 
happen do better. 1865 T. BRiERLYin Harland Lane, Lyr. 
246 Happen the ice may let in. 

t Happenable, a. Obs, rare, [-able.] Capable 
of happening ; that may possibly happen. 

a 1659 OsnoBN Queries Misc. (1673] 583 Through a con- 
fluence of all events happenable to Man. 

Happening (hte'p’nig), vbl. sb. [-ING 1.] 

1. The action of the vb. Happen ; occurrence. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 13 By accidental! happen- 
yng. 160Z CoRNWALLYES Disc, Seneca (1631) 8 The every 
daies hapning of such things, 1885 Law Times Rep. 
LII. 684/r Waiting for the happening of any futuie event. 

2. (with//.) An event, occurrence; a chance. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Answ. Osor. 169 No place is left 

to the haOTenynges of fortune. 1628 Gaule Praci. The. 
(1629) 107 The many and strange alterings and happenings 
to Men. 1748 Hartley Observ. Ma?i i. iii. 338 The 
Happenings must bear nearly the same Ratio to the 
Failures. 1^5 H. P. Robinson Men born equal loi The 
h^penings of the next day or the next month. 

Happening, ppl. a. [f. Happen v. + -ing 2.] 

1. That happens; occurring; chancing. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/t Happenyng, aduenant. 1551: T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 42 b, An Ague maie be the happenyng 
cause. 1593 Q. Eliz. tr. Boethius (E. E. T. S.) gt Of the 
succession of Chaunce, of hapning Luckes. 

2. Casual, chance, occasional. Ar. 

<11605 Polwart Flyiing w. Montgomerie 560 Hapning 
haires blawin withersuns aback. Mod. Sc. I have been 
there at a happening time. You may still find a happening 
apple on the ti ee. 

Happenny, obs. and dial, f. Halfpenny. 

4 Happen, Obs. rare.~'^ [Cf. MDu. haperen 
to hesitate, stutter (Kilian), Ger. hapern to stick, 
stop : see Grimm.] intr. ? To stutter. 

1519 Horman Vulg. 75 A foule anger: in the whyche the 
mouthe foometli ; the nostrellys droppethe : and the tonge 
happarthe. 

i'Happer, w.“ Obs. ox dial. [In qnot. 1587 , 
app. freq. of hap, Hop v. ; in the s.w. dial, use peril, 
a different word.] intr. (See quots.) 

X587 Harmer tr. Besa's Sertn. xix. 242 A new swarme of 
locusts. . to happerand swarme throughout the worlde[/<!«z' 
fanuilUer parmi le monde]. 1847-78 Hallivvtll, H upper, 
to crackle ; to patter. West. 18M Elworthv W. .Somerset 
Word-bk., Happety, v. i. and adj., snap or crackle. 

Happer, Sc, form of IIoppeu sb. 

Happify (htE'pifai), V. [f. Happy a. + -FV.] 
trans. I'o make liappy. (Now uniLSunl.) 

i6i2 .Svlvf-STER Trag.Hen. Gt. 642 I'his PriTCe .. One 
short Mis-hap for ever Happifies. 1656 S, H. Gold. Law 
88 It will surely conduce to prolong your days, besides 
happyfying them. *786 I, Perkins Poem in H* R, Stiles 
Bundling (i86g) 99 'To bappyfy his life. 1837-40 Kali- 
burton l 4 x/-'w. (1862)79 If that don't happify your heart, 
then my name's not Sam Slick, 1892 Speetalor 9 Ape, 
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497/1 Finding infants whom she could vva.sh and dress and 
happify among the alleys and courts of the East-End. 
Hence Ha'ppifled///. a. 

a 1853 Robertson Led. li. (1858) 63 Purged of the idea of. , 
happihed .selfishness. 1865 E. Blirritt Walk io Land's 
End 461 This happified convention. 

BCappiless, a. rare, [erron. f. Happy a. ■+• 
-LESS.] Void of happiness. 

161S Field Amends for Ladies iv. i. in H.tzI. Dedslvy 
XI. 144 Because man does not so, .Shall we conclude hia 
making happiless? 1870 Daily Xesus 3 Nov., The hopcles-, 
happiless condition of this poor girl. 

Happily (hte’pili), adv. Also 4-7 happely. 
[f. Happy a. + -ly ^.] In a happy manner. 

1. Ey chance ; perchance ; = Haply, arch. 

1377_ Langl. P. pi, B. v. 624 pe dore closed . . to kepe 
jiee vvith-oiiten Happily an hundrtth wyntre. a 1400 Gloss. 
in Rel. Ant. I. 8/2 Fortassis, happylyche. C1400 ApoL 
Loll. 109 pat appily I be not greuid to denay God. 1570-6 
Lamdaude Peramb, Kent (1826) 493 Such as happily will 
demaund, what reason this custome . . hath. 1601 Shaks. 
Tibel. N. IV. ii. 57. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) gr 

Happily., they intended Neptune, or I know not what 
Devtll. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat, Hist.^ 432 Happily 
there may not be so considerable Alterations in the gravity 
of the Atmospheie far off at Land. 1890 I. Taylor Orig. 
Aryans The Iranian traditions may take us back for 
three, or happily, for four thousand years. 

2. With or by good fortune ; fortunately, luckily, 
successfully. (Now often in weakened sense, ex- 
pressing that it is well that things are so.) 

c *350 Will. Paleme 2495 No gom mijt hem finde, so 
happiliehe hidde. C1470 Henry Wallace v. 9S6 

Schir Jhone the Grayme to thaim come happely. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 266 It chaunced .so happely the same 
time for the Englishmen that[etc.]. 1613 Shaks. // c«. VIII, 
V. ii. 9, I am ghid I came this way so happily-. 1756-7 tr, 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) II. 421 How happily several mem- 
beis of the Arcadian academy have succeeded. 1871 Morley 
Voltaire (1S86) no The case happily stands atone in his 
biography. 

3. With successful or satisfactory adaptation to 
circumstances; aptly, fitly, appropriately; felici- 
tously. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbaeh's Husb. tv. (1586) 168 She 
happely resteth with him, whom in her lifetime she so 
earnestly served. 1596 Shaks. Alerch, V. n. ii. igr Thou 
art to wilde, to rude, and bold of voyce, Parts that become 
thee happily enough. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. I.) 341 After those haue bin rightly conceiued, they 
are as happily to bee expressed. i66a Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacr. I. i. § 20 Some (I will not say how happily) have con- 
jectured, that [etc.]. 1774 J. Bryant Myihot. I. p. xiii, 

Their chronology, .coincides very happily with the accounts 
given by Moses. *849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 412 Minds 
..happily constituted for the cultivation of science purely 
experimental. 1874 Geo. Eliot in Life [1885) III. 235 A 
capital e,\amp!e of your happily-pl.anned publication. 

4. With mental pleasure or content. 

In early instances diflicult to distinguish from 2 and 3. 
1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 788 To marry him- 
self wherin he .should never happily love. 1591 Shaks. Two 
G ent. i. iii. 57 He writes How happily he Hues, how well- 
belou’d, iMa Norris Hierocles 134 Which they once 
happily enjoy'd. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 254 r 3 A very 
loving Couple most happily paired. 1871 R. Ellis 
I xi. 19 So with Mallius happily Happy Julia weddeth. 1875 
Jowf.tt Plato ted. 2) V. 397 Those who would live happily 
should.. do no wrong to one another. 

HappuieSS (hae‘pifies). [f. as prec. -f -NBSS.] 
The quality or condition of being happy. 

1. Good foitime or luck in life or in a particular 
affair; success, prosperity. 

1530 Palsgr, 229/* Happynesse, 1591 Shaks. 
Two Gent. i. i. 14 Wish me partaker in thy happinesse, 
When thou do’st meet good hap, 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
JVorid II. V. i. § r. 263 This also, .was a part of her happi- 
nesse ; that she was neuer ouer-laied with too great warres 
at once, a 1704 T, Brown Sat. of Antienfs Wk.s. 1730 1 , za 
Whether .. we follow them by the only force of natural 
happiness, or instinct. 1705 Bosman Guinea 277 It is a very 
great Happiness, and particular Providence of God, that 
the Sea and Rivers here seem.. to contest. Alod. When in 
Sw itzerland I h.id the happiness to meet a friend whom I had 
not seen for many yeats. 
b. in pi. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Ci»Hmw.{\()0-A ft Naturehath 
..heaped into this tentorie .. all those delightfull happi- 
nesses. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 18 Ten thousand 
happinesses wait on you. X739 Cibber Apol, (1756) I. 69 It 
was therefore one of our greatest happinesses. *885 Spur- 
geon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxviii. 2 Heaped up happinesses in 
the plural belong to that man who fears the Lord, 

2. The state of pleasurable content of mind, 
which results from success or the attainment of 
what is considered good. 

1S9X Spenser Rnines of Time 357 Like beast [that] hath 
no hope of happinesse or hlis. i6ix SHhKS.Cymb. v. v. 26 
To sowre your happinesse, I inu.st report The Queene is 
dead. 1667 Milton P. L. vin. 621 Let it suffice tbee_ that 
thou know’st Us happie, and without Love no happiness. 
* 7*5 Watts Logic 11. v. § 3 Happiness consii>t‘i in the attain- 
ment of the highest and most lusting natural good, 173A 
Pope Ess. Man iv. i Oh Happiness ! our being’s end and 
aim 1 Good, Pleasure, Ease, Content ! whate’er thy; mime. 1851 
II. Si“F.NCER Soc, Stai, Introd. 5 Happiness signifies a giati 
fied state of all the fiiculties. 1868 Bain Ment. itfor. Sc. 
HI. i. § 8 Each one’s happiness may he defined as thje surplus 
gained when the total of pain is subtracted from the total 
of pleasure. 

b. CreaUsl happimss of the greatest number, a& 
a principle of moral and political action: first 
enunciated by Hutcheson 1735 , thence taken into 
Italian ' la massima felieita tiel iiiaggior numero ’ 
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by Eeccaria Dei Delitii e delle Pme (Monaco, 1 764) 

4 (English translation 1766); thence in Priestley 
1768, and Bentham 1776; at the instance of 
Gen. P. Thompson, 1829, shortened to ‘greatest 
happiness principle’, ‘ rule of greatesthappiness 
1725 Hutcheson Ideas Beauty Virtue iii. § 8. 1S4 That 
Action is best which accomplishes [1726 procures] da&greatest 
Hay^piness for the greatest Numbers ; and that worst, which 
in like manner occasions Misery. 1768 Priestlev Ess. on 
Govt. 1776 Bentham Fragiu. on Govt. Wks. 1S43 X. 142. 
1829 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. C1842) I. 130 The latest im- 
provement, therefore, of the philosopher [Bentham] ..is to 
dismiss the superfluous ‘greatest number', and declare 
that the just object of politics and morals, is simply ‘ the 
greatest happiness ’. . And the accessary proposition is, that 
the greatest aggregate of happiness must always include 
the happiness of the greatest number. Ibid. 240 The rule 
of the greatest happiness evidently includes the motive. 1834 
Ibid. 111. iiS But these [ascetics] too, were pursuers of the 
Greatest-HappinessPrinciple. .afterasort. 1894B, KiDoi'r^c. 
Evolnt, X. (189s) 290 ‘ The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number — long a prominent doctrine in English politics. 

3. guccessful or felicitous aptitude, fitness, suit- 
ability, or appropriateness ; felicity. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado n. iii. 191, Clan. He is a very 
proper man. Princ. He bath indeed a good outward 
happines. 1602 — Ham. ii. ii. 213 How pregnant (some- 
times) his Replies are ? A happinesse "I'liat often Madnesse 
hits on. 163s N. R. Camden's Hist. Etiz. iii. 361 The charge 
of the whole fleet she committed to Charles Howard of 
Effingham . . of whose hap;pmesse she had a very good per- 
suasion. a 1668 Denham in Guardian No. 164 P 3 There 
being certain graces and happinesses peculiar to every lan- 
guage. 177J-81 Johnson L. P., Cowley Wks. II 23 He . . 
reduces it from strength of thought to happiness of language. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, Possessing no vigour of lan- 
guage, and gifted with no happiness of expression. 
Happing'j 'vbl, si.i [f. Hap + -ing 1,] The 
action of the verb PIap l ; in quot., Fortune. 

? a 1400 Morte A rih. 3958 Here es the hope of my hele, my 
happynge of ariries ! 

Ha'pping, dU. [f. Hap 4- a. 

The action of the verb Hap 2 ; covering up. 1 ). 
co»cr. A covering ; a coverlet, quilt, rug. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Canticles 510 pou reft him all jie 
happynge pat he had of pi chosen men. ^1440 Proinp. 
Pare. 227/1 Happynge, or hyllynge. 1303 in Nicolas Test. 
Veinst. (1826) I. 450 Stnffe of bedding. m quilt happing., 
a square happing, white and black, .a chike happing. 1629 
Gauee Holy Madn. 134 HowfraileaCarkasse. .is shrouded 
under so gorgeous Happlngs. 1893 Illnstr, Land. News 
Christm. No. 23/2 Her head smothered in the bed-happings. 

fHappioua, a. Obs. rare~'^. [f. Hap or 
Happy oj., after words of Fr. origin in -ous.] For- 
tuitous; ‘chancy’. 

1387-8 T.Usk Test. Love i. x, This worlde. .governed, not 
with unstedfast or happyous thing, but with rules of reson. 

Happy (Fts’pi), a. [f- Hap + -y.] 

1 1 . Coming or happening by chance ; fortuitous ; 
chance. Ohs. rare. 

1313 Douglas AEueis v. Prol. 3 The wery hunter to fynd 
his happy pray, 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iii. ii. 258 
Any happy concourse of Atoms. 

2 . Having good ‘ hap ’ or fortune ; lucky, fortu- 
nate ; favoured by lot, position, or other external 
circumstance. 

■ 1373 Barbour Bruce i. 121 Wys men sayis he is happy 
That be othir will himehasty. c 1400 Destr. Troy 11217 He 
is happy, )>at a hatme hastely amendes. c 1440 Promp. . 
Parv. 226/2 lS.z.p-^y,forinnatns. c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 
376 Happy he was, tuk fysche haboundanle. 1346 J. Hey- 1 
WOOD Prov.pZ&y) 7 Happy man happy dole, c 1372 Gas- 
coigne Frnites PVarre Ixxvi. Wks. r86g 1 . 166 He..Weenes 
yet at last to make a happie hande By bloudie warre. 1719 
De Foe Cntsoe i. xi, 1 was so happy as not to be thereabouts 
at that time. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 495 The happy 
seat of liberty, plenty, and letters. 1895 L. J. Smith in Law 
Thnes^ Rep. LXXIII. 692/1 A testator in the happy position 
of having, .realty both in Lancashire and in America. 

f b. Blessed, beatified, Obs. Of ha^py memory^ 
a phrase conventionally applied to the deceased. 

1326 Tindale Jas. i. 23 He shalbe happi in his dede, 
c 1530 Cheke Matt. V. 3 Happi be yp beggars in sprijt. 
t6o4 E- Ct. B'' Acosta's Hist, Indies i. iv. 15 As the happy 
Chrysostome hath learnedly spoken. i6ix Bible John xiii. 
17 If yee know these things, happy are ye if ye doe them. 
1693 Humours Town 69 To the Assigns of Tom. Saffold, of 
happy Memory. 1700 T, Brown tr. Fresny’s Amnsem. 
Ser. Com. 84 Prettier than Dony of Happy Memory. 

3 . Chai acterized by or involving good fortune; 
fortunate, lucky, ;prosperous; favourable, propi- 
tious. (Now used only in certain collocations, in 
which there is association with senses 4 or 5.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 1334 Continuel happy commyng 
Of worldly gudes, es a takenyng Of jse dampnacion hat sal 
be. 14.34 Misyn Mending of Life xii. 130 A loyfnll hap & 
happy ioy. a 1333 Ld. Berners Hnon xlvLi. 157 1 1 was happy 
for them that the wether was so fayre. 1376 Fleming 
Pampl. Epist, 378 What king in his adventures hath had 
more happie successe? 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2 In 
l^se then one houre. . we enjoyed a happie blast. 1734 W. 
Snelgrave Guinea 277 It proved very happy for me. 1839 
Murchison Sihtr. Syst. i. xxxvi. 489 When one of those 
happy accidents occurs. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xi, 
T’his is my birthday, Pip ’. I was going to wish her many 
happy returns, 

4 . Having a feeling of great pleasure or content 
of mind, arising from satisfaction with one’s cir- 
cumstances Or condition; also in weakened sense: 
Glad, pleased. 

1323 Ld, Berners Froiss. II. clxjcxvii. [clxxxiv,] 572 Ther- 


fore it is an olde prouerbe : he isnat poore yt is happy. 1382 
J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867) 145 Better be happy then 
wise. 1633 Shirley Coronat.'v, Heaven created him, To 
make her happy, a 1699 Lady Halkett Autobiog. (1875)5 
Resolved to leave England since he could not he Hapy in 
itt. a 1732 Gay Songs .$• Ball., New Song on New Sivules 
(1784) II. 317 Full as an egg was I with glee, And happy as 
a king. 1773 in Wilkes' Corr. (1805) IV. 161, I am happy 
at your likingEastbourn so well . i7?S P aley Mor . P hilos.x. vi. 
C1830) IS In strictness, any condition may he denominated 
happy, in which the amount or aggregate of pleasure exceeds 
that of pain. 1847 Marry at Childr. N. Forest xi, We will 
do all we can to malce you happy. 1891 O. W. Holmes 
Lett. Oct., I am glad to hear that you are well and busy, 
which is, I think, the same as being happy. 

5 . Successful in performing what the circum- 
stances require ; apt, dexterous ; felicitous. 

Happy dispatch : see Dispatch, Hara-kiri. 
c 1340 Ciirsor M. 3505 (Fairf.) He was happy to gammys 
sere Of beste of wode of fowels of riuer. ? a 1400 Morte A rth, 
3878 Hardyeste of hande, happyeste in armes. a 1333 Ld. 
Berners Gold. Bk. M. ^?irr/.(i546) G viij, He was apt and 
happie in armes. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. i. 34 Plane 
you the Tongues? Val. My youthfull trauaile, therein 
made me happy. 1713 Bentley Serin, x. 338 Our English 
Translators have not been very happy in their Veision of 
this Passage. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. Introd. 3 One 
(Sentleman is happy at a Reply ; another excels in a Re- 
joinder. 1884 G. Shaw-Lefevre in r^th Cent. Jan. 37 The 
artist, .has been most happy in depicting the parents repos- 
ing in death. 

b. Of actions, etc. : Characterized by fitness for 
the circumstance or occasion; appropriate, filling, 
felicitous. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 4677 (Frui-p Porou his awen happy [w. rr. 
scel-wis,witti]redeHe filled wi]> wine ba}>quyteaud rede. 1591 
Shaks. I Hen. VI, iii. ii. 18 Saint Dennis ble.sse this happy 
Stratageme. 1396 — i Hen. IV, v. iv. 162 If a lye may do 
thee grace He gil’d it with the happiest tearraes 1 haue. 
1662 Stili.ingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. i. g 8 The happy use the 
Piimitive learned Christians made of all those passages. 
1779 Sheridan Critic 11. i, A most happy thought. 1779 
CowPER Lett. 21 Sept., The situation is happy, the gardens 
elegantly disposed. 1793 Beddoes Math. Evid. 82 His 
definition appears to me far from happy. 1862 Mill Uiilit. 

84 This happy thought was considered to get rid of the whole 
difficulty. 1879 M'^Carthy Own Times II. xxix. 391 No 
comparison could be more misleading or less happy. Mod. 
No happier reply could have been given. 

6 . colloq. htiimrotis. Slightly drunk; ‘elevated’. 

1770 Gentl, Mag. XL. 559 To express the Condition of 

an Honest Fellow, .under the effects of good fellowship, it 
is said that he is . . Happy. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
XXX, An opportunity of making himselfa ‘ little happy 

7 . Comb, as happy-hearted, -making, -tempered. 
1397 Daniel Civ. Wars Poems (1717) 208 Yet happy- 

hapless Day, blest ill-lost Breath, Both for our better 
Fortune, and your own ! c 1630 Milton Time 18 Him, to 
whose happy-making sight. .When once our heavenly-guided 
soul .shall climb. 1838-61 J. Brown Hora: Subs. (1863) 1S3 
A singularly happy, and happy-making man. Ibid., Miss 
Stirling Graham (1882) 173 She retained to the last her 
happy-heartedness. 1864 E. H. W. Sonn. ty Poems, Longest 
4- Shortest, ‘ O summer day i so soon away ! ’ The happy- 
hearted sigh and say. 

t Happy, V. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] trans. T o 
render happy. 

C1600 Shaks. Sonn.fi, That use is not forbidden usery 
Which happies those that pay the willing lone. 1600-26 
Breton's Pasguil’s Message iii, While onely Trueth . . 
Happieth the Heart, and makes the Soule divine. 163a 
Heywood 2nd Ft. Iron Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 419 We are 
happied euer. 

i‘ Happy-be-lucky, atfo. Obs. =next. 

1633 T. James Voy. 40 We must goe forward : happy be 
luckie. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. x. Happy be lucky, 'tis 
all a case. 

Ha’ppy-gO-lu*Cky, adv., a. (and sbf 
A. adv. Just as it may happen ; as luck will 
have it ; haphazard. 

1672 Wycherley Love in Wood i. i, You have your twenty 
guineas in your pocket for helping me into my service; and, 
if I get into Mrs. Martha’s quarters, you have a hundred 
more — if into the widow’s, fifty ; — happy go lucky ! 1609 
Sir T. Morgan Progr. France in Arb. Garner IV. 641 The 
Redcoats cried, ‘ Shall we fall on in order, or happy-go- 

lucky _ 1703 HlCKERINGlLL PriCSt-Cr. IV, (1721) 238 
Hittee Missee, happy go lucky, as the blind Man kill’d the 
Crow. i8oa Sporting Mag. XX. 272 Messrs. Hubbards 
resisted [the actipn] on the plea of having sold him ‘ happy 
go lucky ’ (meaning the purchaser was to take him with all 
faults, for better for worse.) 

_B. adj. Of persons or their actions : Taking 
things as they happen to come ; easy-going. 

1856 Reade Never too late xv, 'The first thing was to 
make Carter think and talk, which he did in the happy-go- 
lucky way of his class. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. vi. 241 
There were never such comfortable, easy-going, happy-go- 
lucky people. 1880 ‘T. McGrath’ Pict.fr.Irel. 7 Forced 
habits of industry not natural to the happy-go-lucky Celt. 

C. sb. a. A happy-go-lucky person, b. Happy- 
go-lucky quality or character. 

1831 H. Melville Whale xxvii. 128 A happy-go-lucky; 
neither craven nor valiant. 1893 S. Fore in Times, There 
had been a good deal of ‘ happy-go-lucky’ in the manner in 
which the election was conducted. 

Hence Happy-gfo-luckyism. nonce-wd. 

1889 Ld. Desart Little Chatelaine II. xxiv. 136 The 
atniosphere of happy-go-luckyism she had come into. 

Hap rune, obs. form of Apkox. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 770/7 HecJiinas, a hapnine. 

'I' XESips, adv. Obs. Also 6 happes, [f. Hap 
with adverbial -s : cf. Perhaps.] ‘ By hap ’, 
haply, perhaps, perchance. 


1389 Nashe Anat. Absurd. C iij b, Who so snatcheth up 
follie.s too gieedilie may happes prove a wittome whiles he 
fisheth for finer witte. 1393 — P. Pennilesse (ed. 2) Ep. to 
Printer Aij, I might haps (halfe a yeare hence) write the 
returne of the Knight of the Post from Plell. 1622 Callis 
Siat. (1647) 94 It may haps be objected on the other 

part, That [etc.]. 

Haps(e, Happys, obs. forms of Hasp. 
Ha’p’worth, contracted f. Halfpennyworth. 
Haque, -but, var. Hake sb.^^, Hackbut. 
Haqueton (bffi'kt^n). Obs. exc. Ilisl. Foims: 

5 haeton, 5-9 liaq,ueton, 6 hocton, hugtoun, 
6-7 liaketoii(e, lio(c)queton, 9 hauqueton, 
hawlcetoii, 6- hacqueton ; see also Acton. [A 
later modification of ME. aketoun, Acton (q.v.), 
after OF. hocqneton, hocton, F. hoqnetoni\ 

A stuffed jacket or jerkin worn under the mail ; 
a jacket of leather or the like plated with mail : 

= Acton. 

a 1400 Octaviaii B78 When he_ on _ Florent haclon caste. 
c 1477 Ca.xton Jason 16 He peicid hit and the hauberk and 
the haqueton. 1323 Ld. Berneks Froiss. 1 . ccccxix. 734 
Hoequetons and gantlettes of steele. 1360 Rolland Crt. 
Venus I. 91 His Hugtoun was of Cranimesie veluet. 1399 
InsimiLAnimadv. (1875)31 ‘Haketqn ’ is a slevele.sse lackett 
of plate for the warre, couered withe anye other sluffe. 
011693 Urquhart Rabelaism. vii. 65, I am. .weary of weal- 
ing. .Hoquetons. i8zo Scott Ivanhoc xxviii, To see the 
gore trickle down hb rich embroidered^ hacqueton. 1830 
James Darnley xxxi, He was diessed in a hacqueton, or 
close jacket of buff leather. 

Har, obs. form of Hair, Her (Jier, their'). 
Higher, Hoar ; var. of ITaar, Harre, 
Haraeana, haraneane, early ff. Hurricane. 
Haraeh, var. of Haratch. 
t Ha'rageOUS, a. Obs. Also 5 haraious, 
-iowfi, hareious, harageus. [perh. repr. an OF. 
*arageux, related to aragier to become furious, 
aragii furious, aragenient, aragerie, araguoti, rage, 
fury.] Stern, cruel, violent. 

’la 1400 Morte Arth. 1643 They hye to fie holte, thes 
harageous knyghttez. Ibid. 1834 The hethene harageous 
kynge appone the hethe lyggez. c 1440 Promp. Pai~v. 
227/1 Haraiows, or sterne . .auslerus,rigidus. 14.. Medulla, 
MS. Cant, in Promp. Parv. 227 note, Imtnanis, haraious, 
grete, cruelle or dredefulle. 

Hence fHarageously adv. Obs., ciuelly. 
c 1440 Jacob's fKe?/(E.E. T. S.) 76 Whan })ou hast dysdeyn 
of symple folk. .& hareiously takyst on wyth hem. 

II Hara-Mri (ha-Takz’rz). Also corruptly hari- 
kari, hurry-curry. [Japanese (colloqtiial and 
vulgar), f. Aam belly 4- /izW cut. (The more ele- 
gant expression, is said to be seppuku.)'] Suicide 
by disembowelment, as formerly practised by the 
higher classes in Japan, when in circumstances of 
disgrace, or under sentence of death. Also called 
(by Englishmen) happy dispatch : see Dispatch 
sb. 4. Also iransf. 

1836 Harper's Mag. Mar. 460 [title) Hari-kari of Japan. 
1839 Times 18 Aug. 10 These officers no longer perform 
hari-kari, or in other words disembowel themselves, rather 
than survive the disgrace of admitting foreigners. 1862 
Holmes Hunt after Captain in Old Vol. of Life (1891) 58 
He will very commonly consent to the thing asked, were it 
to commit hari-kari. A. B. Mitford Old Japan II. 19s 
The ceremony of hara-kiri was added afterwards in the case 
of persons belonging to the military class being condemned 
to death. 1888 Scott. Leader 17 Mar. 4 The Liberal 
Unionist party, .will hesitate long before committing ‘ hari- 
kari ’ in that fashion. _ 1888 J. L. Atkinson in Boston (Mass.) 
/ml. y June, Hara-kiri, the Japane.se method of self-destruc- 
, tion in the baronial days, was practiced only by the Samuraj, 
who were the two-sworded retainers of the barons or Dai- 
miyos. .Hara-kiri is rai-ely if ever heard of as being done in 
Japan nowadays. 

Hara(l)d, harat, obs. forms of Herald. 
Haram, var. of Harem. 

Haraifgue (barse’q), sb. Forms : 5 arang, 7 
]iar(r)aiige, karang, 8 karrangue, 7-karangue. 
[In Scottish writers from c 1450 : in Eng. after 
1600; a. OF. arenge (14-15111 c.), harangue (i6th 
c.), ad. med.L. harenga in same sense, It. aringa, 
Pr., Sp. arenga ; cf. It. aringo place of declama- 
tion, arena, etc. Referred by Diez to OHG. bring, 
MHG. ring, ring, circle of auditors, spectators, 
etc., arena.] A speech addressed to an assembly ; 
a loud or vehement address, a tirade; formerly, 
sometimes, a formal or pompous speech. 

a 1450 Ratis Raving 1. 243 To tell the al how mycht 
befall. To lang arang men wald it call. 1593 Duncan App. 
Eiymol, (E. D. S.), Oratio, a_ praier, a harang, speeche. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. § 2. 32 Sweetely touched 
with eloquence and perswasion of Bookes, of Sermones, of 
haranges. c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1735) 313 All who 
heard his grave Harangue. 1611 Cotgr., Sermon ..uu 
Harang, or Oration, made vnto the people. 1660 Trial 
Regie. 86 He made a long harrange about that horrid Act. 
1711 Steele Sped, No. 32 p 2 Mr. President began an 
Harangue upon your Introduction to my Epistle. 1791 
CowpER Odyss. II. 112 Telemachus, intemp’rate in harangue. 
i834_ Macaulay Pitt Ess. (1854) 298 He uttered his spirit- 
‘stirring harangues. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 219 He 
called an assembly, .and made a harangue in vindication of 
his past conduct. 

b. Comb., as karangue-maker, one who makes 
a harangue ; spec, the speaker or chairman in the 
old Scottish parliament. 
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1560 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 127 Harangue-maker. 
1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. II. App. 141 His lieutenant for 
this time, is chosen speaker of the parliament, or harangue- 
maker as these men call it. 

Harangue, V. Also 8 harrangue. [a. F. 
haranguer (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ‘to make 
an Oration ; to preach or speak long vnto’, Cotgr.] 

1 . intr. To make an address or speech to an as- 
sembly ; to deliver a harangue ; to declaim. 

1660 Evelyn Mem. 4 July, I heard Sir Samuel Tuke 
harangue to the House of Lords. 1709 Steele & Swift 
Tatler No. 67 F 19 Such as harangue in Pulpits. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic, W. xi, My wife, .undertook to harangue for 
the family. 1809-10 Coleridge Frieiid (1837) II. 14 There 
is no subject, which men in general like better to harangue 
on than politics. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Fng. IV. 437 
Haranguing against each other, moving votes of censure. 

2 . irans. To address in a harangue ; to make a 
formal public speech to. 

1682 Wood Li/e 31 May, Thence to the Physick Garden 
where Dr. (Robert) Morison harangued him [the Moorish 
ambassador]. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. II. xliii. 591 He 
often harangued the troops. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. XV. 119 Heaid the voice of T. R. . .haranguing 
the mob. ai86z Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 553 In the 
sixteenth century ambassadors were obliged to harangue 
princes in Latin. 

b. To urge out of ox into by haranguing, 
a 1678 Marvell Wks. II. 307 (R.) The author.. indeavoured 
to_ harangue up the nation into fury against tender con- 
sciences. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr.(i'jsi) H- 128 The 
Doctor . . harangues them out of the little Sense they have. 
Hence Hara'nguing vbl. sb. andjipi. a. 

1708 R. O. in Hearne's Collect. 24 Jan. (O. H. S.l II. gt 
Y“ Haranguing Tribe / fills y“ dignity’s in y“ Church. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 43s His talent at haianguing. 
1830 Maurice Mor. ^ Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 1. 158 The harangu- 
ing style to which Plato was in geneial so averse. 

Haranguer (harse'gai). [f. prec. vb. - i-erI.] 
One who harangues or addresses an assembly; 
a noisy declaimer. 

a 1668 Davenant To the Noble Widow Wks. (1673) 306 
More Brains then would serve the head of a Giant Or all 
the Haranguers of Paris and London. 1681 Dryden Abs. 
^ Achit. 509 With them join’d alt th’ haranguers of the 
throng. That thought to get preferment by' the tongue. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. v. 397 Those haranguers of the 
mob. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley I. 430 To look the petulant 
little haranguer in the face. 

Haras (hae’ras, Hara). Now treated as Fr. 
Forms: 4h.araGe, 4, 9 harras, 5 liareys,harrass0, 
(haryage), 6 itarres, Farreise, harrage, 7 harace, 
harrase, 4- Faras. [a. OF. hamz (lath c.), later 
haras ‘horses and mares kept only for breed* 
(Cotgr,), in med.L. haracium, of uncertain origin; 
Diez suggests relationship to Arabic faras horse.] 
An enclosure or establishment in which horses and 
mares are kept for breeding ; hence, f a stud, breed, 
or race of horses {obs.). 

[1292 Britton in. vii. § s As vaches et a genices et as 
harascz des jumentz et des poleyns en boys.] a 1300 Land 
Cokaygne 35 in E. E. P. (1862) 157 Nother harace, nother 
stode. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 5710 As wicked coltes out of 
haras. _ c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. iv. 840 This craft in gentyl 
haras is to charge. 1:1425 Wyntoun Cron. viii. xxii. 35 
(Jam.) Ane haryage . . he had gud. That had swlyk twejf 
in til his stud. C14S0 Cov. Myst. (1841) 147 3ondyr is 
an hous of haras that slant be the vvey. 1340-1 Elyot 
Image Gov. (1549) 127 Who setteth by a ragged, a restie or 
ill fauoured colte, because that the harreise, wherof that 
kinde is comen. . wanne the price of rennyng at the game of 
Olympus? 1594 Q.kosvi Huarte's Exam. (1616) 306 
A mare of a good barrage. 1602 — Cornwall 24 a, Nature 
denying a great harace. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 54 
Supporting a wretched haras (stud). 188^ Times 24 Dec. 
ro/i The foreign haras which were established, .in various 
countries on the Continent created a most serious drain upon 
our resources in this country. Ibid. 10/2 The establishment 
of a Government haras, or breeding station. 

Harass (hse-ras), V. Also 7 barraze, bar(r)- 
asse, 7-8 barrass. [a. F. harasser (1562 in 
Godef.) ‘to tire or toyle out, to spend or weaken, 
wearie or weare oxtt by oneitoyling; also, to vex, 
disquiet, importune, liarrie, hurrie, turmoile, tor- 
ment’ (Cotgr.); peril, a derivative form of OF. 
haver to set a dog on.] 

1 1 . U-ans. To wear out, tire out, or exhaust with 
fatigue, care, trouble, etc. Obs. or dial, 
a 1626 Bacon (J.), These troops came to theyrmy but tbe 
day before, harassed with a long and wearisome march. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., H arasse . .to tireor toyl out, to spend 
or weaken, weary, or wear out. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
III. 214 When athirst, restrain ’em from the Flood ; Their 
Bodies harrass, sink ’em when they run. 1713 Addison Cato 
V. i, Nature oppress’d, and harass’d out with care. Sinks 
down to rest. 1720 W. Gibson Drk;:. Horses x. (1731) ^59 
After they [horses] have been harass’d, _ and gone through 
their assigned Tasks . . they should be rid gently out of the 
Manage. 1760-72 tr, ftian i$- UUoa's_ Voy. (ed. 3) I. 37 They 
are so harrassed with labour, and their wages so small. 
t 2 . To harry, lay waste, devastate, plunder. Obs. 
a 1618 Raleigh Mahomet (1637) Burnt and harrazed 
the Countrie. 1665 Manley Grotius's Low C. Warres 261 
While they harassed the Fields. 1684 Scanderheg Pediv. 
vi. 137 Parties which Harrassed and Plundred ajid Burnt all 
the Country. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 198 The 
Danish War. .very cruelly harassed this Land. 

3 . To trouble or vex by repeated attacks. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 63 (R.) To harrasse and wearie 
the English, they did vpon all aduantages set vpon them 
with their light-horse. 1727 Swift Let. Eng. TongueNK%, 
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1755 II. 1. 183 The Britains. .daily harrassed by cruel inroads 
from the Piets. 1783 Polite Trav. 77 The new settlers had 
. .no enemy to hanass them. 1838 Thiklwall Greece III. 
343 The Argives continued.. to harass the Epidaurians with 
repeated incursions. 1S63 Parkman Huguenots i. (1875) 8 
The Indians unceasingly harassed their march. 

4 . To trouble,worry, distress with aim oyinglabour, 
care, perplexity, impoitimily, misfortune, etc. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., H arasse.. 3Xs.o to vex, disquiet, 
etc. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth m. i. (1723) 15S 
Alarmed and harrassed by Earthquakes. 1738 Johnson 
London 166 The griefs that haiass the distress’d. 1833 
Milman I^at. Chr. (1864) HI. vi. iii. 415 A mind haras.sed 
by the perplexing .state of affairs. 1833 Tennyson Maud i. 
xix. 22 Vext with lawyeis and harass’d with debt. 

iransf. 1737 Whiston Jose/hus, Aniiq. i. i. § 4 When it 
[the ground] should be harassed by their labour, it should 
bring forth some of its fniits. 

5 . techn. To scrape or rub. 

187s lire’s Diet. Arts HI. 93 To soften the skins_ after 
dyeing, they are harassed by a knife, the point of which is 
curved upwards. 

Hence Ha-rassed ppl. a. (whence Ha’rassedly 
adt),) ; Ha'rassing' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (whence 
Ha’rassiugly adv.'). Also Ha’rassable a., cap- 
able of being harassed. Ha’rasser, one who or 
that which harasses. Ha’xassery (nouce-wd.), 
harassing action. 

1882 J. Hawthorne Fort. Fool t. xiv. She . . knew where 
his *harassab!e points were and how to irritate them. 1693 
Chas. Dryden tr, yuvenal. Sat. vn. (1697) 178 Whether he 
should, .into Quarters put his ''harrass’d Men. 1726 Shel- 
VQCKE Voy. round Worldliqsj) 217 Not..a seat whereon to 
rest our hairassed limbs. 1884 L. J. Jennings in Croker 
Pagers I. xii. 359 His successor ..passed a harassed life. 
1891 Harger's Weekly 19 Sept. 710/2 On the edge of life, 
fighting anxiously, *harassedly, for a foothold. 1707 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4322/1 Fire and Sword, the too too fatal *Harassers 
of these bordering Places. 1803 G. Ellis Sgec. E. E. Rom, 
1 . 23 (R.) Unnumbered harassers Of the Fleet and Scots. 
1834 J. W. Croker in C. Pagers 10 Dec. (1884), Well may 
you talk of ‘ harassing cares ’. The first that I dread for 
you are the personal ^harasseries of individual pretenders. 
1689 Dillingham Myst. Iniq. Anatomised 35 The *harass- 
ing, spoiling, and imprisonment of the Nonconformists. 
1842 Manning Serin. (1848) I. 238 To be set free from the 
harassing of indwelling evils. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley 
the Banker 1. vii. 137 You must have had . . an extremely 
*harasslng day. Sir, 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. 1 1 , ix. 389 
The harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh, 1822 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XCIX. 290 The loads became *harassingly 
bad. 1886 Sat, Rev. 20 Mar. 417 Schumann literature , . 
has become almost harassingly voluminous. 

Ha ‘rass, sb. [f. prec. vb.] Harassment, 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 66 This late harmss of us 
by a more than Gottish and Vandallique fire. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) IV. xliii. 2S6 The harasses and doubts 
under which I have laboured. i8ia Byron Laran. xi, The 
daily harass, and the fight delay'd. 1875 M. Pattison 
Casavhon 31 He struggles, all through a life of harass, to 
have his time for himself. 

Harassment (hasTasmeut). [f. Harass v . 
+ -MENT.] The action of harassing, or the fact of 
being harassed ; vexation, worry. 

17S3 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. ni. xxix. 126 The perpetual 
harassments which the Tartars usually give a regular army. 
1806 Edin. Rev. IX. 146 The harassment of these applica- 
tions. 1893 Beatrice Harraden Slugs Night (1894) 6 A 
face, .pathetic because of its undisguised harassment. 

II Hara'tch.. Also harach, Faratsli. The 
same as Cabatoh, the poll-tax levied by the Turks 
on their Christian subjects. 

1743 R. PococKE Trav. in Pinkerton Voy. (i8it) _X. 729 
(Stanf.) The galleys go out every summer round the i.slands 
to collect the harach or Christian poll tax. 1813 Byron Br. 
Abydos n. xx. note, ‘ Rayahs’,— all who pay the capitation 
tax, called the ‘ Haratch ’. 1884 W. Carr Mouieuegro 27 

note. To escape the haratch and the tribute of children. 

Harateen : see Haebateen. 

Harauld, obs. form of Herald. 

Harbagar, -be(ii)ger, obs. ff. ITarbingek. 
Harbar, -ber, obs. forms of Harbour sb. and v. 
Harbarie, var. of Habbouet, Obs. 

Harbary, var. of Hebbaey. 

Harbegeon, incorrect form of PIabebgeon, 
tHar'bergage,he'rbergage. Obs. Forms: 
4-5 herber-, berbur-, berby-, (4 barbi-), 5 ber- 
bergh-, berbe-, berba-, barbexgage, (barber- 
gacb), 5-6 berbi-, 6 erbigage, (herbadge). [a. 
ONF. herbergage (herbeg(h-), herbag-, heherg-, har- 
begage), = Central OF. herberjage {herbaj-, heberge-, 
harberj-),i. herberge, herberger, in ONF". herberghe, 
-gue, herberghier, -beguier : see FIabbinger.] 

1 . Lodging, entertainment. * 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 5 This Mlllere hadde a sharpe 
conclusion Vpon his argument of herbergage [v. rr. harbi- 
gage, herburgage]. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 97 This is 
the same Julyan, that men clepe to for gode Herberghgage 
\,Roxb. xi. 48 gude berbery]. /Z14ZO Hoccleve De Reg. 
Princ, 1264 Withe a riche boost he toke his herbegage. 
1430-40 Lydg. BocJias vi. xi. (1534) 155b, Such.. Should of 
custome haue their harbergage In that citie. 1439 W. 
Byngham in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1S86) I. Introd. 56 
For the free heibigage of poure scolers of gi'ainer. c 1443 
Ibid. 54 He hyrd hym loginge for his .scolers and for harber- 
gach of his stor and hustilmentes for his howseholde. 1302 
Privy Purse Exg. Eliz. of York (1830) 74 Making herhigage 
there by the space of iiij dayes. 

2 . Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

13.. Minor Poems fr, Vernon MS. 626/8 Hisinnes&his 
orchardus . . Halles, & herbergages, heij vppon heiht. ?« Xi|.oo 


Morle Arth. 2475 Hyes to the harbergage thare the kynge 
houys. Ibid. 3014 At the herbergage. c 1473 Parienay 1017 
Euery man went to hys erbigage. 

+ Harberger, earlier form of Harbinger. 

+ Harbergery, berbergery. Obs. Forms : 

4 berbergery(e,-i(e, berbagery, -ie, berbergrye, 
-borgerie, (barb ergary), 4-5 berbe-, barburgery. 
[a. OF. herbergerie {herhegei'ie, hehergerie, haber- 
gerie, etc.), f. herbergere FIarbinger, herbergier 
to lodge : see FIarbinge v. and -ery i b.] 

1 . Lodging, entertainment. 

1303 R. Brunne Ilandl. Synne 10106 parfore make}? he 
none herbergerye. C1330 — Citron. (iSro) 203 At pe dangu 
Jat nyglit he tok his herbegerie. c xy^o Cursor M . 14709 
(Fairf.) His herbagery sal be in helle. 138a Wyclif Gen. 
.vxiv. 32 He ladde hym into the hows of herbergrye [1388 
the ynne], 1387 Trevisa Higden v. ix. (Rolls) V. 403 Oon 
to he bisshop and liis meyne to fynde harburgy \p.rr. her- 
bergrye, herliegerye]. 

2 . Place of lodging or entertainment ; inn. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8286 Make jiam a riche herhergeri [v.rr, 
herbageri, herbergery, wonyng]. 1382 Wyclif Luke xxii. 
II Wheie is the herborgerie [1388 chaurabre] where I schal 
ete pask with my disciplis ? 1390 Gower Conf. Ill, 99 The 
splen is to malencoly Assigned for herbergery. c 1440 Bone 
Flor. 1760 At thys burges hows he toke hur downe. There 
was hur harburgeiie. 

Harbergb, -berow(e, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
Harberie, -ry ; see Habbouey -bby, sb, and v. 
Harbert, obs. form of PIalberd. 

Harbesher, -biger, obs. ff. Harbinger. 
Ha'rbiu. A local name of the Coal-fish 
{JMerlangtis carbonarius), at a certain age. 

1806 Neill Tour Orkney, etc, 209 (Jam.) The appearance 
of the coal-fish varies much with its age : hence a new series 
of provincial names. In Orkney it is i. a sillock; 2. a 
cooth ; 3. a harbin ; 4, a cudden ; and 5. a sethe. 1836 
Yarrell Brit. Fishes (1841) II. 251. i86i Couch Brit, 
Fishes HI. 84. 

Harbinge (haubindg), v. Forms I a. 5-7 
herberge, 5 herbige; 0 . 6 , 9 harbinge, 7 her- 
binge, [ME. herberge, herbige, a. OF. herbergier, 
herbigier (srd sing. pr. herberge, -bige) : see next, 
and cf. Harbour v .] 

fl. a. irans. To lodge, b. intr. (for rejl,, as 
in OFr.) To take up one’s quarters. Obs. 

cxc^gi Parienay 1313 And ther ooste myght see ful fast 
herbiging. 1315 Caxion's Chron. Eng, iv. 35 b/i A wyse 
man . . that was herberged a nyght in his house. 1561 Stow 
Eng. Chron., Universities x. (R. Supp.), Fro the reuer- 
ence and eminence of the personages therein harhinged. 
1396 Nashe Saffron Walden gi One Master Bradburies, 
where the late deceased Countesse of Darbie was then har- 
binged. 1601 F. Tate Househ, Ord. Edzu, II, S 56 (1S76) 
42 'They shal. .make the liveree of hay for horses herberged 
out of the court, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confuf Rhein, N. 
T. (1618) 30 The creature and the Creator, which if they 
were well herhinged should not haue lien so neere together. 
2 . [nonce-use from harbinger l\ trans, To be a 
harbinger of, to announce beforehand, 

1868 Whitman Sel. Poems, Starting fr, Panmanok 17 
The future of the States I harbinge, 1897 Mem, F. O. 
Morris 83 Harbinging the return. 

Harbinger (haubindgai), sb. Forms : a. 2-7 
h.erberger(e, 4 herborgere, 4-7 lierbergeour, 

5 berberjoiire, -owre, 5-7 berberjour, -baxjour, 

6 ber-, barburger, 6-7 barberger, -geour. [ 3 . 
5-G berbeger(e, barbyger, berbejeour,6 berbe-, 
berbigeour, barbiger, -bagar, -besber. 7. 5 
berbengar, 5-S herbenger, 6 berbynger, 6-7 
berbinger, barbenger, 6 - harbinger, (6 arbin- 
ger). [Early ME. herbergere and lierbergeour, a. 
OF. herbergere {-begiere, habergiere), in obi, case 
herbergeor {-geitr, -geour, -jtir, heb-, hah-') one who 
provides shelter or lodgings (= med.L. heribergdtor, 
horebergidtor'), agent-n. from vb. herbergier {-bar- 
gier, -begier, -bager, -bigier, har-) to provide lodg- 
ings for (= med.L. lieribergdrc'), f. OF. herberge 
= med.L. lieri-, hereberga lodging, quarters (for an 
army, etc.), a. OHG. and OLCx. heriberga lit. 
‘ shelter for an army ’, f. hari, luri, host, army -i- 
-herga (==OE. -berg, -beorg) protection, shelter, f. 
bergan to protect. Already in OHG. this word 
had been extended from the original military sense, 
to mean ‘ place of entertainment, lodging ’ ; see 
PI ARBOUR. The form herbegere, occurring in OF. 
and ME., was in the latter changed to herbenger, 
whence, with har- for her- (as also sometimes in 
OF".), the current harbinger : cf. passenger, messen- 
ger, wharfinger. See also FIarbogreb.] 

t 1 , One who provides lodging; an entertainer, 
a host; a Haebourbe. Common herberger, a 
common lodging-house keeper. Obs. 

a. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 143 pe herhe[r]geis, l>e polemode, 
pe elmesfulle. .sculen beon icleoped on pe fader nht haiue. 
1340 Ayenb. 39 Robberes and kueade herbevgeres [tl/6'. her- 
ber3eres] pet berobbep pe pilgrimes an pe marchons. 1382 
Wyclif Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus, my herborgere cost] 

greetith 50U wel- c 144a Proinp. Parv. 235/2 Herberlowre, 
hosffciarius. 1302 Arnolde Chron. (i8rr) 26 Comon her- 
burgers in the same cite and in the subbarbes. .as well as 
Oder comon harburgers free and of the same fraunches. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 5000 Gronyng and Grucchyng, hir 
herbeiouis . . tellen hir, erliche and late, 'I’hat Deth stondith 
armed at hir gate. Ibid. 7585 With soi y happe to youre 
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bihove, Am I to day youre herbegeve ! Go, beiber yow 
ellesvvhere than heeie, 

2 . One sent on before to purvey lodgings for an 
army, a royal train, etc. ; a prtrveyor of lodgings ; 
in pi., an advance company of an army sent to 
prepare a camping-ground ; a pioneer wlio prepares 
the way. Hist, and arch. + Knight Harbinger : 
an officer in the Royal Household (the office 
was abolished in 1846). 

a, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 899 The fame anon 
thnrgb out the toun is born.. By herbergeouis [r'.r. -jour-sj, 
that wenten hym. biforn. ?fl:i4oo Morte Arlli. 2448 Thane 
come J)e herbariours, harageous knyghtez. 1530 Palsge. 
228/2 HarbergeViyw^rrAT" dii ray. iz 1562 G. CAVFNDi.sri 
Wolsay 11893! 64 His harbeigeis passyng byfore to piovyde 
lodgyngs for his trayne. 

|S. 1460 Paston Lett. No. 357 I. 525 The Harbyger of my 

Lord of Marche. 1470-85 Maloiiv AriJinr vil. .\xviii, 
Thenne ther cam the herbegeours fiom kynge Arthur for to 
herborovve hym and his kynges. 1514 Barclay Cyt. ij- Up- 
loudyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. ILii, Men must win the Marshall 
or els herbegere With price or with prayer. 1548 Hall 
ChroH., Hen. Hill (an. 5) (i8og) 555 The English cariers 
that came with the Harbe.shers to take gi'ound . . tooke cer- 
tayne wagons with beere and vitaill. 1552 Hulort, Har- 
biger, to appoint lodginges foi the traine of princes, epi- 
stathmi. iSSS Anr. Parker Ps. cv. To them as herbeger 
Lo Joseph .sold to servitude. 

y. 1471 Arriv. Edtv. (Camden) 27 Theyr herbengars 
were come afore them as ferre as Sud berry e. 1524 State 
Papers Hen. VIII, II. 115 He shade not sett_ his men too 
coyne uppon the ICinges subjectes .. but by bille made by 
the arbinger. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss, II. cxxviii. [cxxlv.] 
364 They had sent before their herbyngers to take vp their 
lodgynges. 1623 tr. Faviiie's Thent. Hon. ii. xii. 185 Where 
the Herbinger had before marked the lodgings for Otho. 
1635 N. R. Cajyiden's Hist. Eliz. iv. 567 The chief Magis- 
trate. . as an Haibinger appoynting out their billet. 1708 J. 
Chamberlaync St. Gt, Brit. i. 11. xii. (1743) 105 They have 
a gentleman harbinger to provide lodging for them. 1743 
'List ICmg's Officers above Stairs ibid, ii. 190 William 
Cowper, ; Knight-Harbinger. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos IV. ii. 25 Harblngeis were sent before, to prepare 
quarters for all this tiain. 

3 . One that goes before and announces the ap- 
proach of some one ; a forerunner. Mostly in 
trails/, and fig, senses, and in literary language. 

$. aisso Hye avay Spyitel Hons 834 in Hazl, E. P. P. 

IV. 60 These to om' place have dayly heihegers. 

y, c 1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre (R.), Hope is har- 
benger of all raishappe. 1630 Milton May Morning, Now 
the oright morning star, day’s harbinger, Comes dancing 
from the east, and leads with her The flowery May. a 1638 
Mede Whs. III . (1672) 702 His Harbinger John had now 
finished his Message. 1765 H. Walpole Otranto iii, First 
came two harbingers with wands. Next a herald. 1768 
Beattie Minstr. i. xxxvi, Proud harbinger of day . . Fell 
chanticleer ! 1820 W. Iv^vTsaSIeefch Bk. 1 1, 359 The boding 
ciy of the tree-toaL that harbinger of storm. 1874 H. 
Ainsworth Merry Eng. i.iv, A harbinger, apparelled in the 
royal livery, had been sent on to announce the approacli of 
the Princess. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II, xiv. 72 The 
prophet and harbinger of better days coming. 
t 4 . =HATtB0USEB 2. Obs. rare. 

174* Compl. Fam. Piece it. i. 289 In Harbouring the Hart, 
the Huntsman or Harbinger must . . put his Hound before 
him, and heat the Outside of the Springs or Thickets. 

,6. Haibinger of spring. A small umbelliferous 
herb of North America, Erigenia bulbosa, which 
flowers in March in the Central States. In its 
tuberous root, twice ternate leaves, and small while 
flowers, it resembles the Earth-nut of Great Britain. 
1868 Asa Gray Man. Bot, Northern U. S. (ed. s). 

Hence HaTbingfersliip, the office or position of 
a harbinger, HaTbingery (nonce-ivd.), the act or 
function of a harbinger (in sense 3). 

. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 242 Thou shall go one 
houre before ; and presently caused his head to he smitten 
o(f. An unhappie Harbengershipin regardofhisArt. 1887 
Saintsburv Hist. Elizab. Lit. ii, 46 They do not come in 
with the somewhat Ostentatious usherment and harbingery, 
wliich for instance laid the even more splendid hursts of 
Jeremy Taylor open to the sharp sarcasm of South. 
Ha'rbinger, v. [f. pec. sb. (in sense 3).] 
trails. To act as a harbinger to ; to announce, 
presage. 

1646 G. Daniel Pcic;w Wks. 1878 I. 24 To Harbinger hi.s 
learned name. 1662 Cokaine Ovid i. i, Before . . I for this 
untimely courtesy Make thee to harhipger my soul in death ! 
1794 Coleridge Relig. Mnsings Poems I. 88 More bright 
than all the angel blaze That harbinger’d thy birth. 1814 
Southey Roderick xviii. 299 The star that harbingers a 
glorious day. 1875 Eiierson Lett. .5- Soc, Aims v. 131 
Heralded and harbmgered by smiles and greetings. 
Harbor, var. spelling of Hakboub. 

Harborie ; see HAKBouhv. 

+ HarTiorougli, -borow, etc. ME. forms of 
Habbodb sb. and v. 

t HaTborOHS, a. Ohs. Also 6 herber-, her- 
bo(u)r-, harber-, harbour-, etc. [f.IiAEBOUKj/'.^ 
afterwords in -ous from French, e.g. humorous:\ 

1 . Affording harbour or shelter ; given to hospi- 
tality. 

1526 Tindale I Tim, ill. 2 A hi.shoppe must he . . honestly 
aparelled, harberousj apt to teacbe. — i Pet. iv, 9 Be ye 
herbrous and that without wudginge. 1550 Bale Apal. 38 
An other sorte promyseth their howse to be herbourouse to 
the howSeliold of fayth, /£x6i3 Overbuuy France 

Wks. (iSjfi) 237 Their nature, which is easie and harhorous 
to strangers. 1632 Vicars Virg. .cSneid 72 In this kinde 
harb rous town. 


2 . Furnished with harbours or havens for ships. 
[1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, in. 49 That water .it the first 
Was harboious to brode wide ships, now harhorous to wains.] 
i6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 5 Her haven angled so about her 
harbrous sound. 1641 Hevlim Help to Hist. (1671) 266 A 
Couiitrey hai-borous on either side with commodious Havens. 
170Z C. Mather Magn. Chr. ni. ii. vii. {1852) 397 This is a 
well known sea, called Euxine, or harhorous. 

Harbory: see Hakbodey. 

Harbour, harbor (hauboj), shP Forms; a. 

2 hereber^e, herbur5e,-byr5e, 3 lierber^e, 4 her- 
boru, herbergh., -berw, -beruh., 4-5 herberwe, 
-berewe, -borewe, -borwe, -borube, -borou5, 
-borw, -burhe, -burgh(e, 4-6 lierberow(e, -bor- 
ow(e, 5 herbarwe,-barow, -baron, -bourgb, 5-6 
herboroghe, -borougli(e, 6 Berber otigh, -bour- 
ough, -bnrrotili. y 3 . /j ]ierbore,-bure, 4-5-ber(e, 
5-6 -bouj.'(e. 7. 5 barburrow, 5-6 ]iarbarow(e, 
-broug]i(e, 5-7 h.arborow(e, 6 barberowe, 
-bourgb, -borrow, -bourougb, 6-7 harbor- 
ougb(e. 5 . 5 barbar, 6-7 harboure, 6- barbor, 
harboirr, (7 barber). [Early ME. herebcr/e, her- 
herjie, corresp. to an OE. Hierebeorg, f. here army, 
host + -beorg, -e protection, shelter, not recorded, 
but found in the cognate langs., OHG. hiri-, 
hire-, herberga (MtIG. and mod.G. herberge), 
OLG. hiriberga (MDu. herherghe, Du. herberg) 
all fem., ON. herbergi neuter (Sw. herberge). '1 he 
ME. word has been assumed lo be fiom Norse j but 
the phonology points rather to an OE. type (ori- 
ginal, or perh. after the Norse). The subsequent 
history shows two lines of phonetic change, viz. the 
change of her- to har-, usual with er- before a con- 
sonant (as in bark, barrow, hart, marsh, and the 
pronunciation of clerk, sergeant, Berkshire, Hert- 
ford, etc.) ; and the wealcening of the second ele- 
ment to -her, -hor, -hour ; the current harbour ex- 
hibits both of these changes. The late ME. form 
remains in place names, Market Harboroiigh.'] 

I . Shelter, lodging, entertainment: sojourn, abode. 

a. c 1150 Homily (Kluge Lesib. 72) Na synderiice onoSren 

herbyrje. cirisLamb, Horn. 69 pe node habbeS 3iuen heom 
red. Mid hereberse and mid fode. c 1250 Gen. 4 - Ex. 1392 If 
jhe mi3te taken Herbert for hire frendes sake[n]. 1382 
Wyclif Wisd. xviii. 4 Withoute hurting of good herberewe 
[1388 herbore]. <11386 Chauckr Pars. T. P 957 Neede of 
clojiing and herberwe [w.rn herborugh, harborowe, her- 
boiuhe]. c 1440 York Myst. xiv. 6 Graunt vs gode herborow 
his nyght. 1470-85 Malory Arthur x.ix, They, .praid the 
lord of the castel of herburgh. 1530-r Act 22 Hen. VIII, 
c. 12 If any personne . . geue any herborowe moneye or lodge- 
ynge to any beggers. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins D ij. That 
Alexander shoulde fynde no herborow iv.r. herberowe] there. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 166 Frendly voutsave 
him. herburrouh. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6153 Of herher grete nede 
I had, Yhe herberd me with hert glad. 1388 Wyclif 
Ecclus. xxix. 31 To seke herbore [v.r. Kerberow] fro hous in 
to hous. e 1400 Ywaine <5- Gazv. 2940 Whi wil thou her thi 
herher tane ? 1538 Bale Brefe Coin, in Harl. Misc.QAzMa..) 
I. 207 Helpe alwayes the poore, with herbqur,_ foode, and 
aparell, 1552 Ord. St. Barilwlomezsl s Ejb in Vicary's 
Anat. (1888) App, xvi, 310 For the herboure and succour of 
the dere members of Christes body. 1575 Laneham Let, 
(1871) 9 To take herbour. 

y. C1410 Loyvs Bonaveni. Mirr. vi. (1510) Civ, She 
asked harborowe in dyvers places. <^1435 Torr. Portugal 
260 What crystyii man axithe harhurrow here? 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Lette them have 
harbroughe, _ 1571 Campion Hist. Irel. i. (1633) 62 Those 
cursed exactions of diet and harborow. 1598 in Picton 
L'iiool Munic, Apc.(i 883)I. 115 Whoesoever. .shall lodge or 
• gyve harborough to any rogues, [Cf. Maiket Harborough.j 
5. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xxv. 115 Whan 
I was a straunger and nedy of harboure. 1592 Nobody 4 
Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (18781 II. 289 Nobody takes 
them in, provides them harbor. i663DRyDEN Wild Gallant 
III. i, All I desire of you is but harbour for a minute. 1684 
Bunyan Pilgr. II. 148 Our great Want .. was Harbor and 
good Company. 1691 Ray OvaAbw 11. (1704) 253 They serve 
for the Harbour. .of various Animals. lygr Cowi’er Odyss. 

II. 397 Give haibour in thy breast on no account To after- 
grudge or enmity. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles i. xxvi. To har- 
bour safe, and friendly cheer, That gives us rightful claim. 

2 . A place of shelter or sojourn ; lodgings, quar- 
ters, resting-place ; place of entertainment, inn ; 
place of refuge, asylum. Ohs. exc. dial. 

Cold harbour, a place of shelter from the weather for way- 
faiers, constructed by the wayside. Hence, a frequent 
name of a locality, and in comb. Cold Harbour Lane. 

a, C1300 Havelok 742 pore were Of here herboru her- 
hovwed jjere. 1377 Langl.-P. PI. B, x. 406 Holicherche, 
)jat he[r]berwe is and gbddes hous to saue. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 765, I saugh nat this year so myrie a corapaignye 
Atones in this herberwe fv.rr. herborowe, harborowe, hcr- 
berw, herburhe] as is now. c 1450 Merlin 539 Thai fonde 
nether house ne herberowe. 1530 Palsgr, 230/2 Herboroghe, 
logic. <11637 B. JONSON Discoveries Wks. (Rtldg.) 743/1 
To have his arms set up in his last herboiough. 

8. 1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Consc. 448 With-in his awen moder 

body, Whar his herher with-in was dight. c 1449 Pecock 
Repy, 523 Dyuerse Ostries or Herbouris for to logge the 
more multitude. 

■y. ? c:i47S Sqr. Icrwe Degre 179 Yf ye may no harbroughe 

se. Than must ye lodge under a tre, 1530 Palsgr. 169 
Herberge, an harborowe. 1579 Twyne Phisicke agst. Fort, 
1. V. 6 a. Thy harborow or Inne, or rather thy pryson. x6oo 
PIoLLAND Livy XXVI. xii. 616 That the legions from out of 
their winter harboroughs, should there meete together. 

S. 1483 Cath. Aiigl. 174/a An Harbar, hospicinm, 1570 


Levins Manip. 222/36 Harboure, hospiiium. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. 1. 1. 7 Fair harbour that them seems ; .so in they entred 
are. 1642 Rogers Naaman 462 They will capitulate for 
their honour to go out of their harbour, with their pikes 
traild. .and in array. 1711 Addison Spect. No. _iio IP 2 Ivy 
and Elder- Bu.shes, the Harbours of seveial solitary Birds. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Harbour, shelter, lodging. 

fb. The ‘house’, mansion, or position of the 
sun or a planet in the zodiac. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 307 To ech of hem his tyme 
and his seson As thyr herberwe [v.rr. herborwe, haiborowe, 
heboui] chaungeth lowe 01 heighe. 

c. The covert or place of lelreat of wild animals. 

1576 Fleming tr. Cains' Eng. Dogs in Arb. Garner III. 

234 Teniers, .driue them out of their hollow haibour.s. 1615 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 310 Hee rheames of .. a Bucke 
lodged, or a Hart in harbor. 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 
74 They re.sort to those places as to their hai boroughs or 
coueits. 1741 Compl. E'am. Piece ii. i. 289 When you intend 
to find out the Harbour or Layer of a Hai t. 1884 J efferies 
Red Deer \\. 103 The stag.. When he has settled himself 
down he is said to be ‘ in harbour '. 

d. fig. 

1S48UDALL, olo. Erasm. Par. Markvv.-^$ Fynde any quiet- 
nesse, or sure harborowe. 1591 R. W. Tancred 4 'Gismunda 

V. ii. in Plazl. Dodsley VII. 85 Ah, pleasant harborough of 
my heart's thought ! 1674 Brevint Saul at Eudor 268 
These saving Harbers. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude i. 11 In 
what vale Shall be my harbour ? 

3 . A place of shelter for ships ; spec, where they 
may lie close lo and sheltered by the shore or by 
works extended from it ; a haven, a port. 

а. [ci2o5 Lav. 28S7S Sexi.sce men. .seileden to londe, And 
herberje token. . Bi-5eonde pere Humbre.] c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 403 To rekene wel his tydes His stremes . . His her- 
berwe and his moone, his loderaenage. 1555 W. Watreman 
Fardle Facions Pref. ii Thei .. digged out herborowes, 
where their shippes might ride saulfe fio the storme. 

/3. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda Ijb, The Ports, 
Herbours, and Riuers, where he tooke in fresh water. 

7. a 1547 Surrey ALneiii iv. 53 Also the Sirtes, un- 
frendly harbroughe. 1555 Eden Decades 350 A byght or 
bay as thowgh it were a harbarowe. 1578 Bourne Invent. 
Ti They must cheyne their Hauen or harborrow. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 121 They put into the foresayde 
Harborough. 1614 Raleigh Hist, World n. (1634) 302 A 
Harborow of great capacitie, being in former times but an 
open bay. 

8. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanhedds Cong. E. Ind. 
Ixii. 126 b. Their harbour or hauen is verie good. 1603 
Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 119 They were not able to put 
into the Harbor. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 609 A 
Station safe for Ships, when Tempests roar, A silent Har- 
bour, and a cover’d Shoar. _ 1802 Med. yml. VIII. 23 
.Some of the men of war, then in the harbour. <z 1839 Praed 
/’ocwr(i864) II. i78Likea wreck that is drifting to harbour, 

I come to thee. Lady, at last. 

- 4 . Glass-making. A large sballow trough-like 
box with handles or wheels used for holding the 
mixed ingredients or ‘ batch ’ and conveying them 
to the pot for fusion. 

1891 Sale Caial. Glass Wks. Stourbridge, Seven mixing 
harbours. X897 Correspondent, Each haibour of separate 
mixture is placed around the furnace before each pot for the 
purpose of filling. 

б. atlrib. and Comb, (in sense 3), as harbour- 
admiral, -bar, -buoy, -duty, -light, -room, -town, 
etc. ; barbour-due, a charge for the use of a 
harbour (usually in pll) ; harbour-gasket, -log, 
-watch (see quots.) ; harbour-master, an officer 
who has charge of a harbour, and of the mooring 
of ships, etc. therein ; hence harbour-mastership ; 
harbourward adv., towards the harbour. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay iv, The Gladiator, the flag- 
ship of the *harbour-admiral. 1798 CoL^niDGE A nc. Mar. 

VI. XV, We drifted o’er the *PIarbour-bar. 1864 Tenny.son 
Sailor Boy 2 He rose at dawn and, fired with hope, Shot 
o’er the seething harbour-bar. 1842 — Audley Court 85 
The bay was oily calm ; the *harbour-huoy. .With one green 
sparkle ever and anon Dipt by itself. 1718 Bridlington 
Pier Act, All such tolls, *harbour-ciues, or other dues. 
1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. x. vii. (1876) 614 A harbour due 
is. .paid for the accommodation obtained by shipping. 1867 
Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., * Harbour-gaskets, broad, but 
short and well-blacked gaskets, for showing off a well-furled 
sail in port. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 371 A '^‘Harbour- 
Light will be established. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
'^Harbour -log, that part of the log-book Which, .relates only 
to transactions while the ship is in port. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. PTarine (1789), Maitre de ports, an ^harbour-master, 
or officer appointed to take care of a port. 1884 G. Allen 
Philistia I. 37 The honourable sinecure of a ‘‘harbour- 
mastership. 1847 Grote Greece ii. xliv. (1862) IV. 9 To 
provide ■*harbour-room at once safe and adequate, c 1611 
Chapman Iliad n. (R.), Halos *harbor-towne, that Neptune 
beats upon. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., *Harbour- 
zuatch, a division or subdivision of the watch kept on night- 
duty, when the ship rides at single anchor. 

t Harbour, jA 2 Obs. [A frequent spelling of 
Akboub from i6tli c., intermediate between the 
eailier herber, erber, and the present form.] a. A 
grass-plot, a green = Abbode i. b. A bower or 
retreat covered with climbing shrubs and plants. 

a. 1505 Will of PI. Huntyngdon (Somerset Ho.), My 
body to be buried in our lady Hai bar of the Catliediall 
Church of Hereford. [1S73 Richmond. IKi/A (Surtees) 234 
My bodye to be buried within y° arbour on the north side 
off the chuvche of Richmonde.] 1804-20 Hereford Cath., 
Sextods Bk. of Fees, For Giound in the Cathedral Lady 
Harbour, or Cloister, 4s. 6d. 

b. is 63 [see A rbour 5.1 1593 G, Fletcher L2a«,efc.xxvi. 
(Grosart) 107 Where loving Wood-bine, doth the Harbour 
binde. 1613 R. Cawdrey Table A Iph, (ed. 3), Ombrage, 
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shade, harbrft, or bower to rest vnder, 1762 Genii. Mag. 
222 A gravel walk, .with a covered harbour at each end of 
it. a I79o_Warton Poet. IVks. (1802) II. 194 An avenue so 
cool and dim Shall to an harbour, at the end, In spite of 
gout, entice a friend. 

Hence HaTboiiredj*//. a., = Arbouked. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 136 We rid in shallow cradles, two 
on a Camell : harboured aboue, and couered with linnen. 

Harbour j/aII, var. of Aiibor sb^ 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 222 Effected by a jagged 
wheel, fixed on the barrel harbour. 

Harbour, harbor (hauboi), v. Forms ; a. 
2 Iierebure5en, Iterbor^en, 3 lierber(e)5en, 
hereborwen, 3-5 Iterber-wen, herbor-wen, 4 
lierberglten, horborghen, lierbarweu, berb- 
weren, 4-5 berberglnven, herbexewen, 4-6 
berbei’OTtre^n, 5 hereboroglie, berburgbej ber- 
berrowe, 5—6 herborowe, 6 Iterberouglie, her- 
brougb. | 3 . 3-7 ]ierber(e(n, 4-5 herbor, 5 
berbar, 6 h.erbowr(e. 7. 4—6 harborough, 5 
-bergb, -berough, -burrow, -bourrow, 3-6 
-borowe, 6 -barow, -brougli. 5 . 5 harbur, 5-6 
barber, 6 barbar, 6- barbor, barbour. See also 
herhery, Hareby v. [f. Hakbouk sb., in its various 
phonetic forms OE type ^hereheorgian, corresp. 
to ON. herbergja, -byrgja, to lodge, harbour ; 
OHG. heribergbn, MHG., MDu., Ger., Du. her- 
bergen intr. and trans. Cf. also herberge, early 
form of FIabbinge v., from OF. Iwberger (which 
was ultimately the same word).] 

I. tram. -t*!. To provide a lodging or lodging- 
place for; to shelter from the weather or the night; 
to lodge, entertain. Obs. 

a., c 1150 Homily (Kluge Leseb. 73) Swa swa leofne gyst 
heo hire husede and innlice herebyre3ode. C117S Lamb. 
Horn, 23 pit. .fedest wreche men and hereburejest and .scru- 
dest. c izgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 260/146 To hereborewi Miseise 
men. 1:1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. III. 201 Clope .. and her- 
berwe hem. Ibid. 371 pere he schal be herebeiowid. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 236/1 Herberwyn \v.rr. herbergwyn, her- 
borowen] or receyvyn to hereboroghe. 1S30-1 Act 22 Hen. 
VIII, c. 12 To lodge and herberough any persone.. of 
charitee or almes. 1540 Taverner Pattils, Exhort, be/. 
Cymmmion, We have not hymselfe now .. to herbrough 
him. ISS7 Jest Mylner Abiugt. 157 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 
106 Herberowe us to night. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15494 To spek 0 iesu par he was 
herberd m pat tun. 1382 Wycuf Acts x. 32 Symound, 
that is named Petre; this is herhorld in the hous of 
Symound coriour. c 1400 Isuvibras 524 Bot mete ne drynke 
couthe he gete none, Ne house to herbere hytne mne. 
a isio Douglas King Hart n. 264 3 « sail iiocht herbere me 
and Eis at anes. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. I, 20 
Na man be herbered or lodged in the houses or granges. 

y. c 143s Torr, Portugal 262 , 1 wold harburrow the full 
fayne. <71450 Mirour Saluaciottn 1252 To harbetgh the 
nedy wagiing. 1530 Palsgr. 579/1, I intende to harborowe 
folkes no more. 1563 Golding Ovid’s Met. 11. (1593) 29 
Tethis who doth harbrough mo within her surges wide. 
1587 Sivqila in Polimanteia (18S1) Introd. 18 To al them 
that harborough such a guest. 

8. cx^a Bone Flor. 1971 He harberde hym far ther- 
fro All behynde men . . Hys sekenes was so felle, 1557 
Oni. HospitallslLi}, Those [children] that are harbouied 
in the Howse. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. 11. iii. 102 She har- 
bors you as her kinsman. 

/ig. 1630 Vsxm'E. Anti-Armin. i Which would willingly 
haibour theraselues, vnder the roofe. .oPthe Church of Eng- 
land. 1671 Milton Samson 458 The anguish of my soul, 
that suffers not hline eye to haibour sleep, 
b. absol. To show hospitality. 

1534 Tindale Rom. .xii. 13 Diligently to harbouie [153.5 
Covi'.RD. Be glad to harbarow. 1539 (Great Bible), Be readie 
to harboure.] 

t 2. To quarter (soldiers or retainers) ; to assign 
lodgings to, to billet ; reji. to take up quarters, en- 
camp. Also absol. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) i.tg Nouber cite ne Inirgh 
myght pel in herberd be. c 1350 ]ViU. Palerne 1626 Alle pe 
genge of grece was gayli resseyued & herharwed hastely. 
c 1450 Ble. Cm-tasye 427 in Babees Blc. 312 The marshalle 
shalle herber alle men in fere. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
cii. 83 They coraen . . in grete companyes and lodged and 
heihurgheil hem in the countrey al aboute where they wold. 
<11483 Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. 32 Within_ the hinges 
gales no man shall harhorow or assigne but thi.s cliamber- 
layn or usher. 1523 Ln. Berners AV'ozjr. Ledvi. 3S1 They 
. . layde siege about Monsac, and harbored themsolfe, as 
though they wolde uat go thence in a m<3neth. 1648 Gage 
IVest lud. 90 [We] were .. haibourecl in a green plot of 
ground resembling a meadow. 

3. To give shelter to, to shelter. Formerly often 
in a good sense: to keep in safety or security, 
to protect ; now mostly dyslogistic, as to conceal 
or give covert to noxious animals or vermin ; to 
give seciet or clandestine entertainment to noxious 
persons or offenders against the laws. 

a. ?«I366 Chaucer Rose 491 The gardin was not 
daungerous To herherwe briddes many oon. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. X-xii. 320 Ordeyne pe an hous, peers, to herberghen 
in thl comes. ci 43 o Filgr. Ly/Manhode i. cx.xv. (1869)66 
This scauberk is cleped humilitee. .in whiche tliow shuldest 
thi swercl herbeiwe. 1484 Caxton Fables of /E sop 1. xx, 
The swalowe. .herberowed her in the plowgh inan.s how.s. 

/ 3 . 1420 Surtees Misc.{i&^'S) 17 Yt lette noght William 
Selby to herber hys tymber apon the same walle. 1502 
Arnolde C/i;wi. 83 Yf any freman .. suffer qny wares or 
marchaundises. ,to be kepte or herhowryd in his house. 

y- SS 79 J- Stubbes Gaping Gnlf To harborough the 

persecuted Christians in your ownekingdome. 

8. c 1460 How Ma-rehande dyd Wyfe betray 148 in Hazl. 


E. P.P.X. 203 Y swere . . Y wylle ncuyr harbur the kyngys 
felone. 1472 Presentm. Juries in Surtees JMisc. tl88Sf 25 
Gone panyermaker.. barbers suspect persones in his hous. 
1576 I'LEMiNG Pattopl. Epist. 180 Ignoraunt what lewdnes 
Inrketh, and what heynousnesse is harboured in the deedes 
they go about. 1633 T. Stafiord Pac. Hit), i. xviii. (iSio) 
193 Traitouis, which harbouied themselves in the hogs and 
woods. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea ro6 note, I would have 
Captains to say that our ships slial harbour no such Sailors. 
1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy.E.Ind. 44 These Woods harbour 
vast numhera of Monkeys. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 131 
P 5 He wishes Sir Roger does not harbour a Jesuit in his 
House. 1759 tr. Buhamcls Husb. i. vi. (1762) 12 Dung 
harbours_ insects. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 641 After 
the conviction of the rebels whom she had harboured. 1851 
Illtistr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 780 Cocoa-nut fibre ..does not 
harbour vermin. Mod. Newsp. A tobacconist was fined 
£ 100 for harboring smuggled tobacco. 

Jig. 1650 Hubbert PRt Formality 15 It is a dangerous 
thing to harbor a Traytor within your brest. r8zo Scott 
I vanhoe xxiv, What religion can it be that harbours such a 
villain? 1842 H. Rogers Ess. I. L. 33 Harbouring every 
vagrant story that may ask shelter in hiis pages. 

b. Of a place, etc. ; To afford accommodation 
or room for ; to contain, hold. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 11. 40 Bote per nas halle ne hous pat 
mint herbonve pe peple. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
iii. (149s) 106 The mydie moder beclyppyth the brayne and 
herhoryth and holdeth togyders the veynes of the brayne. 
c 1440 Vork Myst. xv. 125 It [a horn spoon] will herbar 
fourtypese. 1587 Goixsmo De Mornay \s. 115 That there 
is but one God, and that The Ayre, the Heauen, the Sea, 
the Earth, and Hell . . were harbered in his breast from all 
Eternitie. 1667 Boyle Orig. Formes ij- QuaL, The specifick 
actions of a Body that harbours subordinate Forms. 1680 
— Produc. Client. Princ. v. 240 The Aeriall particles, that 
are wont to be harboured in the Pores of that liquor. 

fig. To entertain within the breast; to cherish 
privately ; to indulge. Now usually in reference 
to evil thoughts or designs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vin. 258 In pyn hole herte to her- 
berghwen alle treutlie. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 337 
O heart appointed even from thy creation to harbour kinde- 
nesse. 1583 Stanyhurst /Ends 1. (Arb.) 17 Such festred 
rancoure doo Sayncts celestial harbour ? 1601 F. Godwin 
Bps. of Eng. 353 The citizens, .harboring their old grudge. 
1602 Rowlands Tis Mcrrie when Gossips meete 20 , 1 know 
that beauteous wenches are enclinde, To haibour hansome 
men within their minde. 1766 Eaxascc. Serin.y 7 tg. Wont. 
(1767] I. iii. 109 They will be tempted to harbour suspicions. 
1781 CowPDR Comers.^ 561 Hearts . . that harbour at this 
hour That love of Christ and all its quickening power. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 70 He believed them to harbour 
the worst designs. 1850 W. Trying Goldsmith 1 . 28 It was 
impossible for him to harbour resentment. 

5 . To shelter (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

1555 Eden Decades 3 Naturall hauens, of capacitie to 
harborowe greate nauies of shippes. 1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's 
Africa II. 232 A faire haven, where the ships of Alger are 
safely harboured. 1633 P. Fletcher Puipte 1 st, xii. ]ii, 
Harbour my fleshly bark safe jn thy wounded .side. 1^3 
Lend. Gao. No. 2849/4 Directions.. how to Harbour a Ship 
in the same with Safety. 1887 Bowen I'itg. /Eneid iv. 375 , 1 
. .Harbonted his vessels, saved from death his mariner band. 

6 . To trace (a stag) to his ‘harbour’ or lair. 
Also tramf. 

1531 Elyoi' Gov. i. .xviii, .A few nombre of houndcs, oncly 
to harborowe, or rouse, the game. 1576 Tuuiiciiv. Vejicrie 
2J9 We herbor and unherbor a Haite, we lodge and rqwse 
a Ilucke. 1637 B. JoNSON Sad Sheph. i. I’i, Heie’.s Little 
John hath harbord you a Deere. 1741 [see HARniNcnu 4]. 
1886 Wood in Gd. Words 690 A . . tigress had been tracked 
..and at last ' harboured as Stag-hunters say, in a .small 
thicket. 1892 PI. Hutchinson Fairway Isl. 6, I can har- 
bour a stag ag.ainst any man on Exmoor. 

II. intr. 7 . To shelter oneself, lodge, take 
shelter ; to encamiJ ; later, often with some notion 
of lurking or concealment, arch, or Obs. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 87 >if hemai )rer-inne herbeiqen. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 10290 Lete hym herber yn 
hys hous. <11374 Chaucer Boeth. it. pr. vi. 53 Wont to 
sleeii hys gesles (rat herburghdeir in hys hous. c 1380 Sir 
Ferunib. 5251 Tliar heiborghede Jre kyng & ys barouri.s, 
Wy)r-oute leirles o])er pauyllouns. £■1400 Renvland ^ O. 
745 Vnder a Mountayne Jrey herberde ban I’esyde a reuer. 
c 1450 Merlin 125 Ye slioldc not fynde an house in to her- 
berowe. 1593 SriAKS. 3 Hen. VI, tv. vii. 79 Now for this 
Night, lets h.arbor liere in Yorkc. x 686 Ptor Staftordsh. 
448 Others say that the Robbers tlieniselve.s harbour'd here, 
c 1750 SilENSToNE Econ. 1.52 Beneath one common loof 
Thou ne'er shall harbour. 1805 Wokusw. IVaggoncr t. 59 
Wlieie tire Dove and Olive- Bough Once hung, a Poet har- 
bours now. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. ii. (1810) aoo, I 
was su.spitiuus that possibly some party of Indians might be 
luivboiTug roHird. 

Jig. c 1489 Caxton Blanckanly/i Itv. 207 Neither sleepe 
nor quiet could barber in her head. 1569 J. Sani-oku tr. 
Agrippa’s Van. Aries 105 li, Butnowc this plague .. doth 
not onely herberougbe emonge tenrporall men. 1590 Mar- 
lowe Edw. II, V. Wks. (Rtldg.) 214/1 Think not a thought 
so villanous Can harbour in a iitaii of noble birth. 1655 
tr. f)e Parc’s Francion I. 33 [To] suffer such a thought to 
harbour in our minds. 17^ Law Sp/r, Prayer it. i6r No 
vice can harbor in you. 1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 266 If 
envy cotdd have harboured in such a brea.st as Sophia's, 

8 . Of an animal : To have Us retreat or resort; 
spec, said of ei stag. 

1590 H, BuTTiis Dyets drie Dinner M viij, It is a Seafish 
. . It harbouretb^ some time about the shore. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry in. xiv. (1660) 166 You .shall say that a Hart Har- 
boureth, 1613 Pokciias Pilgrimage (1614) 862 Penguin . . 
cannot file, . . feeds on fish and gras.se, and harbors in berritis. 
1650 Fuli.er Pisgak III, ix. 338 Here the bellowing Harts 
are said to harbour, .the belling Roes to bed. i77a-8<i Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1680 The place where the turtle were known 
to harbour. 1869 PhilupS Vestttf. iii. 46 In the woody 
parts wild boars frequently harboured. 


9. Of a. ship (or its crew) : To take shelter or 
come to anchor in a haven or harbour. Also fig. 

1583 Stanyhurst v-EwcA lit. (.Vih.) 72 Wee saulflye <lyd 
harbor in hauen. 1611 SiiAKs. Cynib. iv. ii. 206 To show 
what coast lliy sluggish crare Might easiliest harbour in. 
<81642 Sir W. Monson A^"'<j/ TtaUs in. (1704) 331/2 He 
might h.ave Plaihour'd in Falmouth. 1718 Dairy 

12 M.ay (1882) III. 184 Wind was Contraiy that w.as forc't 
to harbour at Marblehead. 1842 Browning Waring ii. ii. 2 
We were sailing by Triest Where a day or two we harboured. 

Hence Ha'rboured, Ha'rbouring///. adjs. 

1388 WvcLtF IVisd. V. 15 An herhorld man of a dai, that 
pass! th forth. 1743 J. Davidson JEneid vm. 267 Calling his 
vanquished Sons into his Azure Bosom and harbouring 
streams. _ 1833 Wordsw. IVartting 44 Harboured ships, 
whose pride is on the sea. 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Despot. 
viii. 361 .A harboured grudge and exasperation. 

Harbourage, -orage [ha-rbared,^). Also 6 
herberage. [f. Haubook -f -age : cf. the earlier 
ME. herbergage, Hahbekgage, from French.] 

1. Shelter, lodging ; = Harbour i. 

1570 Henry's Wallace xi. 3236 note. Now in hewin he has 
his herberage [1470 heretage]. 159S Shaks. John ii. i, 234 
Your King .. Craues harbourage within your Citie walles. 
1634 Heywood Maidenh. zt/ell East 11. Wk.s. 1874 lY. 124 
You shall not want nor foode, nor harborage. 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, viii, Did you give him harbourage in this very 
house? 1859 Tennyson Enid 281 Where can I get mehar- 
bourage for the night? 

trnnsf. and fig. 1829 1 . Taylor Enthus. x. 297 Both 
infidelity and heresy have, till of late, found harbourage in 
the supposed or pretended corruption or uncertainty of the 
canon. 2876 F. E. Trollope Charming Fellozu II. xi. 174 
An idea to which, .he would give no harbouiage. 

2. A place of shelter ; a lodging ; = Harbour 2 . 

1651 N. B.acom Disc. Govt. Eng. ji. xxvi, (1739) 113 Happy 

England, if the same prove good Harbourage for a fainting 
Nation! 1820 Scott Izjajihoe xxviii, The worst of these 
harbouiages .. would unquestionably be more fitting for 
your residence than the abode of a despised Jew, 1883 
Graphic 19 May 498 The island has been a harbourage of 
consiriracy and sedition. 

3. Shelter for ships, shelter in a haven : cf. Har- 
bour 3 . 

[a r68o Butler Rem. (1759) I. 412 That Enemy . . wind- 
driven on the British Coa.st, would find safe Harbourage in 
Milford.] 1850 Dlackie AEsihylnsl, 38 Harsh harbourage, 
hard hammocks, and scant sleep. 1861 Smiles Engineers 
II. 204 He.. took soundings all round the proposed har- 
bourage. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrosian 33 The new stone- 
pier That was to make safe harbourage for the boats. 

Harbourer, -orer (ha-jbarai). [f. Harbour 
V. -h -erI. This took up sense i of herherger, 
Habbingek, after that word came to be used chiefly 
in senses a, 3 .] 

1. One who harbours, shelters, or entertains ; an 
entertainer, a host. Also jJg. Now more usually 
dyslogistic. 

1548 Udall £> asm. Par. Lukefni. (R.), Of an harbourer 
of douil.s, wa.s he sodainly made a disciple, and .scholar of 
Jesus. 1577 B. Goqge Heresbadi's Hush. i. (1586) 45 
Jiythcr. .harherouis of Antes, .or else breeders of. .weedys. 
1624 T. Scorr snd Pt. Va.v Populi aS Abettors, main- 
tainors, concealors of their plots or harbetouis of thetr 
Iiersons. 1652 J. Audley Eng Comnrw. 29 It became the 
Commons to be harborers of the people. i7io_ StrypeZ^p 
Abp. Crindal an. 1582 (R.t A great nurse of pious men, and 
harbourer of exiles for religion. 1847 Dn Quincey S’p, 
Mil. Nun Wks. HI. 19 Not to the Don as harbourer of his 
daughter. Daily Nesvs 25 Jan. 5/3 Unpolished granite 
, .is a .sad hai boui er of soot and dust. 

2. Stag-hunting. One whose office it is to trace 
a deer to its covert. 

1651 Davenant Goudibert 11. xxi.x. Old Forrest Spys, the 
Harborers With hast apiuoacli. 1674 N. Cox Genii. 
Recreat. (1677) 72 The Harbourer having taught his Hound 
to draw mute always round the outside of the Covert. 
JeI'Ferifs Red Deer •a. 104 The work of the ‘harbourer’ is 
to find where a runnable stag is in ‘harbour ' on the morn- 
ing of the meet, 

lienee Har'TJouress, -oresse, a hostess. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. ix. 42.5 Mary, .was a devout har- 
bore.sse, ..that gladly entertained the disciples of Christ. 

Ha'rboxiring, vbl. sb. [f. Haubour v. + 
-i.N’t; '.] The aclioa of the verb IIakbouii, in 
various senses. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14709 His hcrbeiing sal last in hell. 
1382' Wyclif Rom. .sii. 13 Kepinge, hospitallte, that is, 
herborlnge of pore men. C1489 Ckxio'u Souues of Aymon 
i. eS horde g<xi, that wythin the holy woinbe..toke tlry her- 
howryiige. 1S76TURBURV, Venetie 141 There isiiot so muche 
skill to he used in lodgj’trg of a Ducke as in liarboring of a 
harte. 1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's .Afrka li. 376 Places for the., 
docking, and harliouriug of his warlike gallie.s. 1631 Star 
Chamh. Cases (Camden) 56 Here was an haibouriiig of a 
popish priest. 

b. attrib., as harbouring house, place. 

1535 SiEWAitr Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 10 Tha .«>aw evin at 
thair hand Ane herhering nhue. 1585 Flketwckid in Itllis 
Grig. Lett. .Scr. t. II. 302 Ilarhorhige Howses for Matsterles 
Men, and for such as lyve by theifte. 1605 Waymoiwh in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. (18831 708/2 The most, .secure har- 
boring river that the world affordeth. 

Harbourless (ha-abarles), a. For early forms 

see Habbuuu sb.^ [ff H.vrbouu + -UEsa.] 

1. Destitute of shelter, lioiuseless, homeles.s. 

c izoa Ormin 6x 66 Himin Mt iss herrbcrt^helHts Jtc biiT)j 
herrberr5he findenn. fisBo Wyclif Wks. (1E80) 129 po 
men |Kit not herlrerwid .sirclie pore herlrerweles. 138* — 
Matt.xxy. 35, I was herberlesse [isad Tindale herbriMi- 
lesse (1534) herbourlesse ; 1535 Coverd. harbourlesse] and 
>ee. .lierherden me. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vu, xxxii, 
For kyng ATthurs sake he shall not be herberoules. *526 
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HARBOtJKSOME. 


84 


HARD. 


Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 153 b, Havbourynge tbe hav- 
boroughles i6og Bible (Doaay) Isa. Iviii. 7 The needie, 
and berberies bring in into thy house. Manton 

Exfi. Lord's Pr, Matt. vi. ii We should soon be shiftless, 
harbourless, begging from door to door. 1829 J. Donovan 
Catech. Coimc. Trent i. iv. § 11 He is born in poverty ; he 
is born as a harbourless strangei'. 
f 2 . Of a place : That affords no shelter. Ohs. 
1563 Golding Ovid's Met. i. (1593) 7, I entred by and by 
The haibioiighlesse and ciuell house. 1589 WAUNER^ih. 
Etig. II. Prose Addit. (1612) 334 The harborlesse Desart. 

3 . Without harbours or havens for ships. 

1600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) The haven-lesse and har- 
bourlesse coasts of Italic. 1793 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 
IV. 107 A vast ocean, howling and harbourless. 1837 
Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 16 The sea roars against 
your harbourless cliffs— you have to build the breakwater. 

t HaTboTirsome, a. Ohs. [f. Harbour sb.'^ 

+ -SOME.] Given to hospitality, hospitable. 

1384 IjOTiGE. Alarum 79 Harden not your hearts, .leleeve 
the pooie, be harboursonie. 

tHa’rboury, ha’r'b(e)ry, north.diaLti.nA. 
Sc. Ohs. Forms: 4 herberi, 4-6 -ery(e, her- 
hry(e, 5 herbre, 5-6 barbery, 5-7 -erie, 6 bar- 
bry, -rie, barbarie, -ory, -orie, 6-7 barbourie, 
7-9 barboury. [In 13th c. northern Eng. herberi, 
parallel to ME. herberje, herbenve ; perh. imme- 
diately a. ON. kerbergi (see Harbour sb. ^ ; but 
possibly with a suffix -y or -ry.] 

1 . Shelter, lodging, harbourage; = Harbour 
sb.^ I. In quot. 1375, military encampment. 

a 1300 Cursor M 14135 To pis castel was iesus cald Til 
herberi [Fair/, herborwe] als i forwit tald. 1375 Barbour 
Bruce xvii. 298 Till gret lordis, ilkane syndri, Ordanit ane 
felde for tharherbry. «i4oo Relig. Pieces /r. Thornton 
MS. 28 Ne clathes to )je nakede ne herbeiy to he berberies. 
C1470 Henry Wallace vii. 472 Sevvyn scor with him that 
nycht mk herbry _ thar. c *473 Eat/ Coil^ear 41 He na 
liarberle had for his behufe. 1352 Adp. Hamilton Catech. 
(1884I 244 He giffis the meit, drink, and clalth and harbory. 
1332 Lyndesay Manarche 3942 Oftymes je gaue me Her- 
berye. 1370 Levins Manip. 107 These, .in rye are formed 
of substantives as of armour, armorie. .of harbour harbourie, 
Iwspitium. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. David II, 44 
All they quha sellis bread and aill, sail leceaue passengers 
in herberie within their houses. 1619 Sir J. Sempill 
Sacrilege Hatidl. 3Q For harboury, No certaine dwelling 
lace. 1862 PhsLOV Prov. Scot. g6 He that's ill o' his har- 
oury is gude at the way-kenning. 

2 . A place of shelter, a lodging-place; = Har- 
bour 2. 

c 1323 Metr. Haul. 63 Thar was iia herberie To Josep 
and his spouse Marie. 1373 Barbour Bruce ii. 280 Sa 
till thar berbery wend sail thai. c 1473 Ran/ Coiisear 67s 
Thair was ane hailsum barbery. 1313 Douglas jEneis xi. 

X. 93 It is a stelling place and sovir harbry, Quhar ost in 
slaill or enbuschment may ly. 1349 Coinpl. Scot. xv. 133 
Hareyt furtht of house and herberye. 1370 Levins Mantp. 
104/29 Harborie, hospitimn. 1383 Leg. Bp. St. Andreis 
Pref.94 in Saitr. Poems Re/orin. xlv, Leaving the heavlnlie 
harbne whair he satt. 

3 . Shelter for ships ; a harbour. 

13.. Ship Lam in Bal/our's Praciiclis (1754) 623 Quhair 
ouy great presse of shippis lyis in ane harberie. 1376 in 
W. M“Ilwraith_GM/(fe Wigtownshire {iSy 5) go AW the ports, 
creeks, harbories, and landing-places. 1617 Ihid., "The 
burgh and harbourie of Stranraer, c 1640 Sc. Acts Chas. I 
(1814) y. 95 The said burgh of Pittenweyme. .hes ane guid 
and saiff harberie. 

4 . Comb., as harhowy-place. 

1313D0UGLAS JEneis in. i. 31 Ane ancyant and ane tender 
herbry place To Troianis. 1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates i. 
Wks. 1888 1 . 4 We.. exhort the latter marinaris. .to. .direct 
it to sum mair sure barbery place. 

Harbroughfe, obs. ff. Harbour sb. and 0. 

+ Ha'rbry, heTbery, v. north, dial, and Sc. 
Obs. Forms : 4 berbery, herbory, 4-6 berbri, 
berbry, 6-7 barbry, barberie. [In i4lh c. Jur- 
bery, herbry, a northern doublet of Harbour 0,, 
perh. immediately a. ON. Jierbergja : cf. Hak- 
BOURT J^.] 

1 . irans. To shelter, lodge ; =Hahbour 0. i. 
137s Barbour Bruce 11, 300 And bad thaira herbery thaim 

that nycht. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 218 Nane 
wald herbry bam. in house. *4. . Burgh Laws c. 8s (Skene 
go) Na man . . aw to barbery ony strangear in ms house 
langar ban a nycht. 1300-20 Dunbar Poents Ixvi. 29 Nor 
veseit the seik, nor . . Harbreit the wolsome. ? a 1550 Freiris 
0/ Betyoik 239 in Dwihar's Poems (1893) 293, I will herbry 
no gaistis heir perfay. 1S09 Skene Reg. Maj, 129 Na man 
sovld harbrie strangers. 

2 . To anchor (a ship) in a haven or harbour. 

1313 Douglas eSneis l, vi. 159 Thi schippis and fallow- 

schip .. Other ar herbryit in the havin. 1362 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S.) i. 205 pat Lordmay harbaryso thy hairge. 

3 . intr. To take shelter, to lodge ; to come into 
a haven, to land. 

cT 14W Ran/ Coilyar 710 Quhen he harhreit with me, 
1313 Douglas Mneis i, vLii. 81 We ar defendit to herbry on 
the sand. 

Hence f Ha’rbrying, berbreyug vbl. sb. 

1373 Barbour Bruce ix. 703 Strange men had tane her- 
breyng In the place. 

Harburrow, obs. form of Harbour sb. and 0. 
Harcabiiz, obs. form of Harquebus, 
Harcarrah : see Hircarra. 

Harcelet, var. Haslet. 

Harcken, obs. form of Hearken vb. 

Hard (liatd), a. {sb.) Forms ; i beard, 2-4 
herd, (3 ard, Orm. barrd), 3-7 barde, (6'beard, 


herde), 4- bard. [A Common Teat, adj.: OE. 
heard =OFi'is. herd, OS. hard (MDu. hart{d), 
MLG. hard, harde, Du., LG. hard'), OHG. hart, 
harti, h^rti (MtIG. hart, herte, Ger. hart), ON. 
hartSr (Sw. hard, Da. haard), Goth, hardus 
OTeut. *hardus, corresp. to pie-Tent. *kartiis = Gr. 
icparvs sliong, powerful. Like other adjs. in -ns, 
hardus became in WGer. jrartly a jh-stem hardja-, 
whence OHG. harti, h^rti-, but there is no trace 
of this in OS. and OE.] 

I. Passively hard : resisting force, pressure, or 
effort of some Itind. 

1 . A piimary adjective expressing consistency of 
matter ; That does not yield to blows or pressure ; 
not easily penetrated or separated into particles ; 
firm and resisting to the touch ; solid, compact in 
substance and texture. The opposite of soft. 

Beowul/(Z.') 2509 Billes ecj, bond and heard sweord. 971 
Blickl. Ham, 221 Mid haerenum hrai^le swifie heardum & 
unwinsumum. c 1000 Soex. Leechd. II. 182 Wif? heardum 
swiie fiffis magan. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 129 Weter of fiaii 
heida flin te. a. 1300 Cursor M. 6390 (Gbtt.) Of be hard stan. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Ptachor hartis ar herd as 

flynt. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 bai er so liaid bat 
bare may iia metel! pulisch barn, c 1440 Promp. Paw. 227/1 
Harde yu towchynge, or felynge .. 1368 Graiuon 

Chron. II. 434 He buylded of hard stone, the bewtifull 
Libiarie in the giay Frieis in London, now called Christes 
Hohpltall. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 148 The 
substance thereof is thicke, and harder then, any other skinne, 
and therefore it is called the harde mother. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Tran. (ed. 2) 240 Sallads, acliarrs, and haid egs. 
1637 F.' Ligon Barbadoes. (1673)72 Leaves, .extreamly stiff 
and hard. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 12 The hair of both 
Sexe.s is generally black and hard. 1690 Locke Und.u. 
V. (1695) 34 That being generally call’d haid by us, which will 
put us to Pain, sooner than change Figure by the piessure 
of any part of our Bodies ; and that, on the contrary, soft, 
which changes the Situation of its parts upon an easie and 
unpainful touch. 1764 Reid Inquiry v. § 2 Wks_. 1 . 120/1 
When the parts of a body adhere so firmly that it cannot 
easily he made to change its figure, we call it hard. _ i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. ii. lo If it did not yield in the slightest 
degree it would be perfectly hard, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
541 Harder than adamant. 

+ b. Undigested (in the stomacb). Obs. 

1687 R. L'Estrange Ans2U. Diss. 31 Neither is It. .Only 
the bespoken Thanks, at last, that lyes so Plard in our 
Author's Stomach. 1696 Tryon Misc. iii. 88 Suppers lie 
hard in the Stomach. 

c. Hard fist, an ungloved fist. Also attrib. 

1887 Daily News 27 Jan. 5/5 Time was when the opening 

night was a velvet-glove contest. The hard-fisL battle was 
postponed. 

d. Hard iron, hard lead : see quots. 

1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. II. 44 Iron which retains 
its magnetic properties when removed from the magnetic 
field is called Hard iron. 1881 Raymond^ Gloss., 

Hard lead, lead containing certain impurities, principally 
antimony. 

2 . Of money : In specie as opposed lo paper cur- 
rency. See also quot. 1882. 

1706 Farquhar Recruiting Officer ye. iii, Your mother has 
a hundred pound in hard money, lying . . in the hands of a 
mercer. 1779 A. Adams in /. Q. Adams' Pam. Lett. (1876) 
365 Corn is sold at four dollars, hard money, per bushel. 
1823 Bentham Ration. Rew. 154 Husbandmen, like other 
labourers, are paid in haid money by the week. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. v. vili. (1849) 230 We were to get hard cash to 
meet arun. i878iV. Amcr. Rev. CXXVL 137 The nomina- 
tion of Governor Tilden, upon a hard-moiiey resumption 
platform. 1882 Bithell Counting-ho. Diet., Hard cash, a 
term used to distiuguishmetallicmoney, from, .paper money. 

. .Often popularly used to denote bank notes, and other docu- 
ments of undoubted value, in contradistinction to mere book 
debts, or commercial rights. 

3 . Said of the pulse when the blood-tension is 
high, so that the artery feels firm and not easy to 
be compressed. 

1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.y. Pulse, A hard Pulse signifies 
I. That the membrane of the artery is drier than ordinary. . 
3. That the aiteries are full [etc.]. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 508 A 
full if not a hard pulse. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract.Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 440 The pulse . . is hard and full— not weak and 
oppressed, 

4 . Not easy to wear out or cause to give way; 
capable of great physical endurance and exertion ; 
formerly, esp. , hardy and bold in fight. N ow chiefly 
in sense approaching i. 

Beowulf (Z.) 342 Wlanc wedera leod word after spracc 
heard under helme. c laoo Ormin 1596 And 3iff pin heorrte 
iss hand and starre. And stedefasst o Criste, c 1203 Lay. 
18958 Brutael fiat is a cniht swiSe herd, c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 
8q8 Fir[uinbras] was hard, & suffrede wel. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxi. 253 pei ben full harde folk and moche peyiie and 
wo mow .suffren. 1577 B. Googe HeresbacMsHnsb. i. (1586) 
13 b, A hard fellowe, brought up from his childehood to 
labour. 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 119 Yet is the 
black Hound harder and better able to endure cold, then the 
otherwhich iswhite. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 95 Men, a 
hard laborious Kind. 1837 G. Lawrence GuyLiv. 65 (Hoppe) 
[The horses] are both in hard condition, so it [a race] can 
come off in ten days, 1885 Times it Feb. 8/1 The men . . 
look as hard as nails and fit for anything. 

tb. Firm, steadfast, unyielding, lit.andfg. Obs. 
1340 Hameole Pr. Cause, 662 A man es a tre, pat standes 
iiognt harde, Of whilk he crop es turned donward. a 1661 
F uller Worthies (1840) III. 174 His name in Saxon soundeth 
a_ pearl, to which he answered in the preciousness of his 
disposition, clear and hard. 

t c. Inured, hardened, obdurate. Obs. 
x6o6 Shaks. Ant. Cl. in. xUi. in When we in our 


viciousnesse grow hard. 1607 — Tinion iv. iii. 269 Thy 
Natuie, did commence in sufferance. Time Hath made thee 
hard in't. 

5 . Difficult lo do or accomplish; not easy; full 
of obstacles ; laborious, fatiguing, troublesome. 

tii34o Hampole Psalter vi. 4FUI hard it is to be turnyd 
enteily til he bryghthed and fie pees of godis lyght. c 1440 
Promp. Paw. 227/1 Harde yn knowynge, or warkynge, 
difficilis. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 97 It is as 
harde, and laborus, to get the Longitude. i6n Bible 
Transl. Pref. 2 So hard a thing it is to please all. 1633 
Walton Angler ii. 60, I see now it is a harder matter to 
catch a Trout then a Chub. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 36 ip 8 
How haid a thing it is for those to keep Silence who have 
the Use of Speech. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. iv. go Often 
. . what we must do as simply right . . is just the hardest thing 
to do. 

b. Of the object of an action. Const, inf., 
or of, in, with sb. expressing the action. 

c 1200 Ormin 6326 And tatt iss swipe strung and liarrd To 
forhenn her onn eoifie. a 1300 Cursor M. 16992 (Gott.) His 
pine was hardir [Cott. herder] for to drei. a 1420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. 825 But paiement is harde to gete now 
adayes. 1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II . 767 Hard 
it is to be wrested out. 1377 B. Googe H eresbach' s Hnsb. 
III. (15S6) 143 Other remedies more haide to bee com by. 
1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner E b, Chestnuts . . are 
haid of digestion. 1633 Walton viii. 16S He is a 

very subtle fish and hard to be caught. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
yonrn. (1778) II. 112 [Case o/Co»sc.), l was haid to please. 
1833 Ht. Martineau 'Tale o/Tyne iii. 64 It is a haid thing 
to manage. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. V. Ixii. 382 She was 
hard to be entreated in this affair. 

e. Of the subject of an action : Not easily able 
or capable ; having difficulty in doing something. 
Const, inf, or of with sb. denoting action or 
faculty. Ohs. exc. in hard of hearing. 

c 1300 Cursor M. 9326 Men sua herd of vnder-stand. 
121400 Seivt. agst. Miracle-plays in Rel. Ant. II. 50 Yvil 
and hard of bileve. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon exxvi. 464 
We ar hard of byleue that this shall be. 1564 Child Mar- 
riages, etc. (E. E. T. S.) 134 The testatrixe was hard of 
heaiinge. 1379-80 North Plutarch (1612) 179 Of slow 
capacitie, and hard to learn and conceive. 1726-7 Swift 
Gulliver iii. x, He. .found the natives . .very hard to believe 
that the fact was possible. 1858 Dickens Lett. (t88o) II. 55, 
I have been very haid to sleep too, and last night I was 
all but sleepless. 1861 — Gt. Expect, xxxvii, I am hard 
of hearing. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. n. iii. 148 Wise 
words in hard ears are but lifeless lore. 

6. Difficult to penetrate with the understanding ; 
not easy to understand or explain. 

[1382 WvcLiF 2 Pet. iii. 16 Epistlis. .in whiche ben summe 
harde thinges in vndirstondinge.] c 1430 tr. De Imitatione 
m. xlviii. ii8 Knouleche of many harde questiouns. 1333 
Coverdale Ps. lxxii[i]. 16 I’hen thou^t I to vnderstonde 
this, but it was to harde for me. _ 1663 F. Hawkins Youth’s 
Behav. 73 Dictionary . . a Lexicon, a Book wherein hard 
words and names are mentioned and unfolded. 1720 Swift 
I„ett. Yng. Clergym. Wks. 1841 II. 201 Obscure terms, which 
by the women are called hard words. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men II. xii. 364 To ask hard questions. 

7 . Difficult to deal with, manage, control, or 
resist, j- J'oo hard for, too much for, more than 
(one) can manage. Hard case, a difficult case to 
treat or deal with ; a person that cannot be re- 
claimed, a hardened criminal, a ‘ bad lot ’. U.S. 

1388 Shaks. L, L. L. h. i. 258 Boy. What then, do you 
see? Lad. 2. I, our way to be gone. Boy. You are too 
hard for me. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 31 The 
Hollander was too hard for the Frenchman, and tliiew him 
downe. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 330 If 
we found the enemy too hard for us. 1730 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) III. ccxl. loi A man who is master of his matter will 
with inferior parts be too hai'd . . for a man of better parts 
who knows his subject but superficially. 1848 Ruxton Li/e 
in Far West 71 (Farmer) La Bonte had lost all traces of 
civilised humanity, and might justly claim to be considered 
as hard a case as any of the mountaineers then present. 
a 1891 Stevenson (Dixon), He was a fellow-clerk of mine, 
and a hard case. 

8. Of a nature or character not easily impressed or 
moved; obdurate; unfeeling, callous ; hard-hearted. 

Beowulf (Z.) 166 Atol angengea . . heardra hynSa. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 57 Manige men beo 3 heaidie heortan. c 1230 
Gen. ^ Ex. 3061 Dis weder is softe, And Sis king hard, And 
brekeo him eft Sat forward, c 1386 Chaucer Plan of Law's 
T. 759 Why wil tliyn harde fader han thee spilt? c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 227/2 Harde demare, or domys mann wythe- 
owte mercy. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 282 There was not 
so heard a hart, if they had scene them but would have had 
pittie upon them. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 466 So 
wretched is thy Son, so hard a Mother thou. 1822 Lamb 
Pita Ser. ii. Detached Th. on Bks., With his hard eye, 
casting envious looks at them all the while. 1864 Tennyson 
Grandmotheri-i You think I am haul and cold. 

f b. To die hard •. to die obdurate or impenitent. 
Obs. See also Hard adv. 3, Die v.'^ 3. 

1709 Tatler No. 63 p 5 Most Writers .. seem to place a 
peculiar Vanity in dying hard, 171a Swift Let. Dr. King 
8 Dec. (T.), He died hard, as their term of art is here, to 
express the woeful state of men, who discover no religion 
at their death. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 490 Who saw 
the villain . , dying hard. Without complaint. 1796 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T. s.v. Dye hard m game. To dye hard, is lo 
shew no signs of fear or contrition at the gallows. 

9 . Not easily moved to part with money ; stingy, 
niggardly, ‘ close ’. Cf. Haed-fisted. 

1362 Langl. P. Pi. A, I. 165. 1393 Ihid, C. n. 188 Aten 

none hardurne hongryour pan men of holy churclie, Auer- 
ouse & euil-willed whanne thei ben auaunsed. 1330 Palsgr. 
314/2 Harde, as one that is a nygarde, chichc. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 49 He was free and liberall to straungers, and 
heard and holdyng from his faniiliers and servauntes. 1849 
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Macaulay Hisi. Eng. II. 282 Many wondered that a man 
. .could be so hard and niggardly in all pecmiiaiy dealings. 

10. Not easily moved by sentiment; of a prac- 
tical, shrewdly intelligent character. See also 
Hardhead. 

1747 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, V, 147 The French have hard 
head.s. 1824 R. B. Peake Americans Abroad i. i. (Farmer), 
We Americans have got hard heads. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel II. iv, _My hooks don't tell me that it is a good heart 
that gets on in the world : it is a hard head. 

II. Actively hard : pressing severely ; severe. 

11. Difficult to bear or endure ; hot easy to suffer, 
put up with, or consent to; pressing severely; severe, 
rigorous, oppressive, cruel. Hard lines', see Line. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 49 bset he bonne . . onto fjtES heardestan 
jjeowdomes. Ibid. 95 bonne hijj bam eft heard dom ^eteod. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 49 purh breo herde weies. c 1200 Okmin 
1442 Harrd and hefij pine inoh. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 213 
In such ard cas as hym vel. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4539 
And do bam to hard dede at be last, c 1477 Caxton Jason 
77 b, [He] had grete sorowin his corage whan he was aduer- 
tised of these harde tydinges. 1376 Fleming Episl. 
39 It was his hard lucke and curssed chaunce. 1600 J. Pouy 
tr. Leds Africa, ii. 102 Fearing hard measure, if they should 
be earned unto the king. 1751 Jortin Serm, (1771) II. ii. 
29 We think our position particularly hard. 1823 Hone 
Every-day Bk. 1 . 218 It is a little hard, indeed, that 1 should 
have these fine compliments and severe reproaches at the 
same time. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 109 The life 
these people lead is a hard one. 

b. Of time. 

1390 Gower Co7tf. 1 . 312 It hath hen sene and felt full ofte. 
The harde time after the softe. CJ1477 Caxton Jason 45 b. 
The time must be taken as hit coraeth, is hit hard or softe. 
170s Hickeringill Priest-cr. ii. viii. 73 Money is Money, a 
very necessary Commodity in Hard times. 1812 Shelley 
Address Prose Wks. 1888 I. 228 There are always bad men 
who take advantage of hard times. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Brown at Oxf. viii, They had a hard time of it too, for my 
father had to go on half-pay. 1890 Lecky Eng in i8f/i C. 
VII. 14, 1793 was eminently a ‘ hard year ’, and great num- 
bers of labourers were out of employment. 

c. Of the weather, etc. : Severe, rigorous, violent. 
In hard winter there is often present a notion of 
the frozen state of the ground, etc. 

ISS2 Huloet, Harde winter or verye colde, smuissiina 
Hyetns. 1368 Grafton Chro>i. II. 37 A blasyug staire, 
whereupon folowed an hard Wyntep 1679-88 Seer. Scru. 
Money Chas. ybr. (Camden) 81 His said Majesties bounty 
and charity., in respect of the extreme haid weather. 1686 
Loud. Gas. No. 2199/4 With a hard gale ofWind at S.S.W. 
a i6gi Boyle Plist. Air (16921 115 Very hard frost, Thames 
frozen. Carts went over. 1697 Dampier Pay. 1 . 16 We had 
extraordinary hard Rain. 1700 S. L. tp Eryhe's Voy. E. 
lud. 299 A very hard Storm fell upon us in the way. 1755 
Macens Insurances II. 08 Any Thing that falls over board 
[or] is spoiled or damaged by hard Weather, 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Ss i v b, 1 1 is called a storm or hard gale. 
i8i4F/o«lw,fd/<».?‘.XLIV.62Tocatch..wood-pigeonsinnard 
weather. 1884 Nonconf, i]- Ittdep, 16 Oct. 1006/1 We shall 
have a ‘ hard ' winter. 1890 BoldrewSod Col. Reformer 
(1891) 160 A grizzled, hard-weather-looking old sea-dog. 

12. Of persons ; Harsh or severe in dealing with 
any one. Const, (f to), on, upon. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. XXV. 24 Hlaford ic wat b®t 3 u eart 
heard mann, bu ripst bter 3 u ne seowe. a 1123 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1043 Heo waes ban cyng;e hire suna swiSe heard, aiyjo 
Cwsor M. 28743 Sin crist is buxum to vnblnd, QuI sal man 
preist ouer hard find, c 1430 tr. De Itnita-tione 1. xiii. 14 Be 
not harde to him bat is tempted, 5eue him comfort. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrunage (1614) 84 Heavie and hard neighbours 
to the Church in Judea. 1682 Land. Gas. No. The 

French,. are veryliard upon the Tenants to make them pay 
their Rents, with all their AiTears. 1738 Swift Pol. Cotwers. 
ig Colonel, why so hard upon poor Miss? i86z Trollope 
Orley F. xiv, Felix began to perceive that he had been too 
hard upon her. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. ; Characterized by 
harshness or severity ; unfeeling, cruel, harsh, rough. 

a 1000 Crist 1443 f c batt sar for 3 e . . ^ebolade hosp and 
heaid ewide. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. i. 122 God shat take 
veniaunce. .Wei harder and grettere. .baneuerehe dude on 
ophiii. le^'i^isliswFireofLovel.xil. 26 pat fed me comonly 
or on hard maner. 1352 Huloet, Hard fare, aridtes uicUts. 
1S93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. ix. 43 He is fierce, ajid cannot 
brooke hard language. 1663 Butler Hiid. i. i. 3 When 
hard words, jealousies, and fears Set folks together by the 
ears. 1784 Cowper Task j. 123 Hard fare 1 hut such as 
boyish appetite Disdains not. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. 
iii. log All was rough, hard, and ungenial. 1887 R. Garnett 
Carlyle vUi. 135 She almost invariably took a hard view of 
persons and thiing.s. 

c. Strict, without abatement or concession. 

161Z Earl of Dorset Lett, in Cri. ij- Times Jos. /, 210 

He will have hut a hard bargain of it. 1647 Ward Sintp. 
Cohler 30 They never complain of me for giving them hard 
measure, or under-weight. 1870 R. B. Brough Marsioti 
Lynch xvii, 163 A man who had possessed the power to 
drive a haid bargain. 

III. In various transferred senses. 

13. Having the aspect, sound, etc., of what is 
physically hard (sense i) ; harsh or unpleasant to 
the eye or ear, or to the msthetic faculty. 

*513 [implied in Hard-favoured]. 1399 Shaks. Much 
Adov. 11.38 , 1 can Undo out no rime, .for scorne, [but] home, 
a hard rime. 1622 Middleton & Rowley Changeling u. 
ii. When we’re us'd to a hard face, 'tis not so unpleasing. 
2682 Grew Anat. Plants Pref., Some of the Plates. .are a 
little haid and stiff, a 1700 Drvden (J.), His diction is 
hard, his figures too hold, and his tropes .. insufferably 
strained, n: 1744 Pope Ansiu. to Mrs. ILowe 6 A Virgin 
hard of Feature. 1734 Eeles in Phil. Trails. XLIX, 14a 
And form what tlie .sailors call a hard dry .sky. 1830 Capt. 
T. Hamilton C. Thornton (1845) 47 A stiff and raw-honed 
looking matron, hard in feature, 1834 PIawthorne Eng. 


Note-Bhs. (1879)11. 170 A generally hard outline of country. 
1872 Tennyson Lyncite 10S3 Then that other blew A hard 
and deadly note upon the horn. 1876 Humphucys Coin 
Coll. Man. XXV. 363 The hard and peculiar style of the 
period. i88z Besant Revolt of Alan iii. (1SS3) 72 It was a 
hard face even when she smiled. 1894 Brit. jrnl. Photog. 
XLI. SI Very dense, or as we should call it now, hard, 
negatives. 

14. a. Applied to waterholdlnginsolutioumiueial, 
especially calcareous, salts, wliich decompose soap 
and render the water unfit for washing purposes. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's Trav, i8 The water was 
sharp and haid, but nothing brackish. 1756 C. Luc.vs Ess. 
Waters I. 83 Hard waters are the best for buildeis and 
plasterers. 1803 W. Saunders Min. U'aters 303 A very 
hard water, curdling soap, and possessing a laige portion 
of selenite and earthy caibonats. 1849 Clauidgu Cold 
Water-cure (1869) 85 Hard water makes the skin rough, 
but soft water, on the contrary, lenders it smooth. 

b. Of liquor; Harsh or shaip to the taste ; acid; 
sour from being stale. Now dial, or slang. 

1381 pE-Ttm tr. Guazzo’s Civ. Cans'. 11. (1586) 73 Neither 
hard wine is pleasant to the last, neither haughtle behaviour 
acceptable in companie. _ 1392 Greene Disc. Coosnage iit. 
20 Hee tastes the other pinte of wine.. it dranke somewhat 
harde. ai^oa B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezu, Hard Dtink, tliat 
is very Stale, or beginning to Sower. 1833 Drakard' s 
Stamford News 1 ( 3 ct., To prevent beer from getting 
acetous, or what Is called hard. 

c. Intoxicating, spirituous, 'strong’. roZ/oy. U.S. 

1879 Boston Trav. 20 Sept. (Cent.), Before the court., 
for selling hard liquor, when he had only a licence for selling 
ale. 18S4 J. PuiiVEsin Gd, Words May 330/2 Two or three 
kegs of the * haid stuff*. 1888 Patl Mall G. 17 Sept. 7/2 
The consumption of' hard liquors’, .has steadily decreased. 

15. Comm. Of prices : High and unyielding ; 
stiff. Said also of the market, etc. 

1882 Pall Mall G. i July 5/2 Yesterday's Money Maiket 
was e.vtremely hard. 1892 Daily News 1 1 Feb. 2/3 In Amei i- 
can cotton. .price.s are reported harder. 

16. Phonetics. Populaily applied to certain con- 
sonants : a. to the letters c, g, when they have 
their original 'back’ or guttural sounds (k, g), as 
distinguished from the palatal and sibilant sounds 
(tj, Is, s, d^, etc.) into which they have passed in 
various languages ; b. to the breath consonants 
(k, t, p, and sometimes x» J, s, f) as opposed to 
the corresponding voiced consonants (g, d, b ; 7 , 

2 ) z, % v). 

[c 1620 A. Hume BHt, Tongue vii. (1870) 17 Qiihen the 
hammer and the stiddie are ane, the difference is in the 
hardnes and softnes of the tuich ; as may be seen in ca and 
ga, ta and da.] 1773 J. Walker Diet. Introd. 13 .Shewing 
that the preceding c and g in these words are soft, which 
might possibly be mistaken, and pionounced liiird, if written 
changable, peacable. 1828 Weuster Diet, Introd. 36 When 
a is preceded by the gutturals hard g or c, 1846 Worclsi er 
Diet. Introd. 13 G before e, /, and ji, is sometimes hard and 
sometimes soft. Ibid. 19 77 t . . has two sounds ; one, haid, 
sharp, or aspirate, as in thin, .the other flat, soft, or vocal, 
.then, breathe. 1877 Papillon Man. Comp. Philol. 
iii. (ed. 2) 32 Consonants, .a. Tenues . . also called ‘ sharp 
' hard ’, ‘ surd 

IV. Intense, strenuous, violent. 

■j- 17. Intense in force or degree ; strong, deep, 
profound. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 59 On l>one heardestan slenc. C1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xiv. 323 Tliei fell in to so harde 
a slepe that thei forgate richaid. 1333 Coverdale Gen. 
ii. 21 The Lorde God caused an herde slepe to fall vpon 
man. 1807 Pike Sources Mississ. (1810) 30 Passed some 
large island,s and lemarkably hard ripple.s. 

18. Carried on or pcrfoimed with great exertion, 
..energy, or persistence; unremitting; (of study) 
close ; involving great labour or effort ; vehement, 
vigorous, violent. Qualifying a noun of action, 
and akin to Hakd adu. 

Beowulf {ZP 377 No ic oiiniht;^efiaeSn. .hcardr.in feohtaii. 
«i3oo Cursor M. 3527 Wit herd werckes hai held ham in. 
c 1430 Merlin. 446 Fuli harde and felon was the hateile ther. 
1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 87 b, A sore conflict and an 
hard encountre. 1396 Shaks, 1 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 23 Their 
couiage with liard labour tame and dull. 1600 Holland 
Lis’y L. Argt. 1239 Hard hold Iffiagiio certamine] there was 
about him, 1629 Massinger Picture n. ii, A day’.s haid 
riding. 1714 Mandeville FVz/'. Bees (1733) H. 417 Many 
. .kill themselves with hard drinking. 1727 Swift Gulliver 
III. iv. 200, I had obtained by haid study a good degree of 
knowledge. 1760-72 tr. Juan <5- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) I. 29 
Reduced to have rccour.se to mean and hard labour for 
subsistence, 1821 Cr.j\R e I 'ill. Alinsir, 1 1 . 53 My hard day’s 
work i.s done. 1833 Macaulav Hist. Eng. IV. 445 The 
fight must be long and hard. 1884 Hon. I. I>i.iGi[in Lilty- 
uihite's Cricket Ann. 3 A fine .specimen of hard hitting. 

b. Hard labour : labour imposed uiiori certain 
classes of criminals during their term ot imprison- 
ment; see quot. 1 S 65 , Hard swearing, swearing 
[as a witness) persistently and tenaciously to one 
effect regard less- of nerjury; hence often a euphem- 
ism for ' perjury ’. 

iBS 3 A cl 16 17 Viit. c. 99 § 6 Every Person .. ordered to 

he kept in Penal Servitude, .may during such term be kept 
10 Hard Labour. 1863 Act 28 ili- 29 Vkt. c. 126 § 19 Hard 
Labour for the Purposes of this Act shall be ofTwu Classes, 
consisting, ist, of Work at the Tread Wheel, Shot Drill, 
Crank, Capstan, Stone-breaking, or.. other like Description 
of hard bodily labour. 1887 Spectator 20 Aug, 1114 'Fliure 
is not, we fancy, much false-s wearing ; hut there is proh.'ibly 
a consideiable amount of hard-Bwearing. XS92 T. Sec- 
combe in Diet. Nat. Bio.g. XXIX. 37/1 'The hard swearing 
of Oates and Bedloe. .overcame any scruples on the part of 
the jury. 1896 Westm. Gas. ag July 5/1 The term ‘hard ’ 


now has no particular meaning except as applied to the 
kind of labour called ‘ first-class haid labour '. 

19. Acting or carrying on one’s work with gieat 
energy, exertion, or persistence ; unremitting, per- 
sistent. Qualifying an agent-noun ; cf. prec. sense. 

1663 Fiag'ilnm, or O. Ci'owwell (ed. 2) 5 A haid Student 
for a week or two, 1747 tr. Le Blanc's Lett. Eng. il- Er. 
Nations I. 327 The Goths .. aie said to have been haid- 
driakeis. 1813 Ld. Eldon Sp. in Pail. 18 May in A’.i- 
amincr 24 May 326/1 For him . . and others who were 
haid labouier.s. 1839 Kingsley Alisc. (1S60) I. 151 The 
haidest lider for many a mile round. 1893 J. W. Budd in 
Law Times XCIX. 543/1 Every hard worker., requires 
sufficient and regular holidays. 

V. I’lirases and Combinations. 

1 20. To the hard . . . (with various sbs.) : to the 
very , . . Also, at {(he) hard . . . At hard edge, 
at close conllict, in actual contact. Obs. 

This app. began with tliiiig.s that were acttmlly hat d, and 
was thence extended to otheis. (Sec exhauslive article by 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall, in (N.Y.l Nation 24 May 1894.1 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) x.vviii. 283 Wee weren cast dotm 
and beten down . . to the hard ei the be wytides, and thondres. 
1470-83 Malory - d I. xiv. Their hors knees hia,st to 
the hard hoiie, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xii. 305 
He clove his hede to the harde teeth. 1326 'J'indale John 
ii. 7 Filled them up to the harde brym. 1528 More Divt/iiyt; 
It, Wks. 1S7/1, I am in this matter eiien at the haide wall, 
& se not how to go further, a 1533 UdALL Royster D. 1. i. 
(.Vib.) 12 Vp is he to the harde cares in lone. 1381 J. Bell 
Haddon's Answ. Osor. 437 To maiiiteyne a lye in any 
matter what.soever, even to the Imidhedg, as they say'. 
1391 Harington Otl. Enr. xxxiii. Lvxii. (1634) 273 'I’hey 
might a thousand time.s at hard-edge meet And iieithcr 
blade thereby a gap would get. 1633 N. R. tr. Camden's 
Hist. Elis. It. 213 ’That he might follow the report of his 
comming at the hard heeles. 1726 Siielvocke Voy. round 
World (1757) 203, I kept all the canvas . . at hard bats-end. 
1734 Richardson Grandison (1812) 1 . 120, I will never meet 
at hard-edge with her. 

21. Comb. Paraaynthetic compounds, as hard- 
billed, having a hard bill ; so hat d-boned, -bur- 
dened, -coaled, -conditioned, -edged, -eyed, -fated, 
•fated, -feathered, -fortuned, -haired, -mailed, 
-minded, -named, -natured, -skinned, -spiriled, 
-timbered, -toiled, -visaged, -walled, etc, ; hard- 
grained, having a hard grain ; fig. of a close or 
unsympathetic character; fliard-necked, fhard- 
nolled, obstinate, stiff-necked; i-liard-witted,dull 
at learning. Also Habd-f.avoured, -featuiied, etc. 

17^4 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (i70o)_V. 339 (Jod.) *Hard-hilIetI 
singing-hirds; 1797 Bewick AbvV. Birds (1847) I. p. v, Tlie 
hard-billed birds . . which live chiefly on .seeds. 1636 Earl 
Strafforde Lett. >5- Disp. (1739) H- -ha austere ‘hard- 
conditioned Man. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., E.t’pefieneL' Wks. 
(Bohn) I- 173 Moaning women, and *h.ud-eyed husbands. 
1391 Plucivall P/.Dic?., Encaitonarse las aves, to be 'haul 
feathered. 1847 Tennyson /’/ imu. Prol. 17S ‘Hard-grained 
Muses of the cube and squaie. 1852 Diekun.b Bleak Ho. 
xxii, A hard-grained man, clo.se, dry, and silent. 1683 
Kennltt tr. Erasm. on Folly (1709) 53_A1I those "hard- 
named fellow.s cannot make So great a figure as a single 
quack._ 1889 P. M. Peard Pants Sister II. 192 A hand- 
some, imperious, ‘'hard-natiired woman. iS 3 S Coverdaeis 
Baruchii. 30 It is an ‘hardriecked people. 1386 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 134,2 That efl'renated and 
hardnecked people. 1388 \Vvceif_ A'ccZkx. xvi. tl If oon 
hadde be 'hard nollid, woiulnr if he hadde be giUle.'?. 
1332 Hulobt, 'Hard .skynned, 1664 H. More 

Myst. Initj., Apal. 341, I dare appeal even to the “hardest- 
sphited person to judge of it. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. I'L n. 
i. 55 Hewes downe and fells the ‘'hardest-tymber’d Oake. 
1721 Loud, Ciia. No. 6000/3 George Parsons.. ‘hard visag’d, 
with a narrow Cloth L)rab coloured Coat on. ft 1368 
A.SCHAM Seholcm. (Arh.l 31 When they meete with .a “hard 
wilted scholer, they rather breake him, than buvvu him. 

22. a. In names of trees and plants : hard-corn, 
a general name for wheat and rye ; hard-grass, a 
name given locally to various coarse tlry grasses, 
e. g. Dactylis glomeraia, I.epturus btciuvalus, 
species of Scleroehloa, A'otlba'llla, etc. ; f hard- 
hay, Hype/uu/u ijuadrangulum] f hard-how, a 
naraeof the klarigohl, Calenditlaofiieinalis ; hard- 
rush, ywircttr ejfimts ; hard-tinder fungus, Bole- 
tus igniar ms. Also ILvitnilEAM, -HACK, -HEAD. b. 
In other connexions, chiefly technic.al: hard bar- 
gain, a thing or person not worth its cost ; see also 
12 c; hard-bread, a kind of hard-baked cake or 
biscuit ; hard-core, -dirt (see quot.) ; hard finish, 
-ing, in Plastering, the third and last coat, consist- 
ing of fine stuff laid on to the depth of about an 
eighth of an inch ; hard fish, -holing (seequols.) ; 
hardwny = IIaki) B. 4 . 

1867 Smyth Sailor's U ’ord-bk., *Html hargaitt, a useless 
fellow ; a skulker. 1S93 J. A. Barry)?. Bnnvn’s Ihmyip, 
etc. 48 Let a couple of the hard-bargains sling their ham- 
mocks ill the after-hold. 14. . Norn, m Wr.-WQlcker 
Hoc colifium, *hardhred. 1866 Prime 111 Hnrtinrd Mem. 
Blog., G. IV. BaichelderW. 10 He has divided ins last cake 
of liard-bread, and compelled me to take it. *831 Mavhi.w 
Loud. Labour (1861) 11 . 281 ‘Hard-dirt’, or *hard-core , 
consisting of the refuse bricks, chiuineyqiots. .broken Ixittles 
. .oyster-shdls, which form part of the coiiieuts of dm 
dustinnii’s cart, 1608 in ^ Q* Scr. XL soiya liic 
"harde come fielde to he made hefoie the fe.ist of St. 
Mathewe. 1646 rarksh, Kay. Compos. Papers 1 . 04, 350 
.Stocks lull decorn, 49 stocks barley. 1730 W. Wark en Co/lec A 
ill Willis & Ckuk tVrwMVee (18S6) I. 231 The side.wall.s 
..ofy Chapel done with ‘Hard finishing (as 'tis call'd) and 
SiuccO'Wqrk. 1808-X8 Jamieson, *IlardJish, cod, ling, &c., 
salted and dried. i8o6 J. Gautne Bril. Bot. § 44. to 
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Rolhollia incnniatn, sea *harcl-grass. 1S97 Gerapde Herbal 
II. cli. § 4. 434 S. Peteis wooit, Square or great S. lohns 
grasse : and of some *Haidhay. 1891 Lalotir Camviission 
Gloss., *llard Holing, Iiaid strata underneath the coal 
which has to he holed or curved. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
App., ^Harclhow is Marygolds. 1859 W. S. Coleman 
Idoodlands (1862) 74 Gigantic specimens of the *Hard- 
tinder fungus {Boletus igniarhes). 1865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 
467 The owner was walking on the beach, or ’’^hardway, at 
the mouth of the liver whither the Ellen was hound. 

B. sh. (elliptical use of tlie adj.). 
i' 1. [The adj. used absolutel}'.] That which is 
hard, something hard ; hardshiji. Obs. 

a 1250 Owl If Night. 459 Ne recche ich no5t of winteres 
leve ; Wan ich i-s[e]o that cumeth that haide, Ich fare horn 
to min erde. c 1330 lyUl, Palerne 472 Butsif myn hauteyn 
hert he harde a-sente. 

b. Phrases, f /ttt/'t!?, with difficulty, 

h On, with hard, with violence, fiercely, f .dt the 
hardest, at the utmost. Let the hai-dest come to 
the hardest, zvhen hard comes to hard : if, or when, 
the worst comes to the worst. In the hard, in hard 
cash, ‘down’. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 Coiineus tlier with harde smot. 
*3. . Guy IPartv. (A.) 1726 Y com fram Lombardy Of haid 
y-schaped for he maistrie. 1:1380 Wvclif Sernt. Sel. Wks. 
II. 100 pes synneris bi hard ben tumid to God. 1382 — 
Eccl. i. IS Penierted men of hard ben amendid. « 1400-30 
Alexander 3004 He with hard schapid. <11430 Knt. de let 
Tour (1868) Si Atte the hardest, for a while, thou wilt not 
goo feme, c 1470 Henrv IVallace v. 845 He . . Hewyt 
on hard with dyntis sad and sar. 1670 Eachard_ Cont. 
Clergy 114 Let the hardest come to the hardest; if they 
can get by heart, Quid est /ides 1 1727 P. Walker in Biog, 
Presbyt. (1827) I. 266 When Hard came to Hard, of Boots, 
Thumbikins, and Fiie-matclis. 1830 Galt Bawrie T, ir. i. 
(1S49) 43 Four hundred and thirty-three dollars .. counted 
out to me in the hard. 1864 Carlyle Predk. Gt. IV, 598 
Now that hard had come to hard. 

•j' 2, The hard part, the shell. Obs. 
c 1420 Palletd. on Hush, vili. 133 Of squyllis whyte, 
al raw, taak of the hardis. 

1 3. Plard or firm ground. Obs. 

1376 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford (1880) 385 
That hurst or hancke is of hard, and some gravell. ifog 
Drayner Con/, (1647) Aiij b, The Inhabitants upon the 
Hards, and the Bankes within the Fennes. 

4. A film beach or foreshore ; also, a sloping 
stone roadway or jetty at the water's edge for con- 
venience in landing and putting out. (Hence, at 
Portsmouth, a street wliicl: adjoins the landing ; 
also called the ‘Common Hard’.) 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxiii, [At Portsmouth] the 
Common Hard, a dingy street leading down to the clock- 
yaid. Daily Tel. u Jam 4/4 The loves of the ‘Haid’ 
are_proverhially_ of brief duration. i886 R. C. Leslie Sea- 
/ainter's Log iv. 64 Well-known sheltered beaches, or 
‘common hards', as they were called. These hards still 
remain in old seaports. 1893 Northwnhld, Gloss., Hard, 
a firm foreshore, used for beaching vessels. 1896 Chau- 
PENTiER Guide to Southsea Portsmouth 76 The Hard is 
not a^beautiful place now-a-days. 1897 Max Pemberton 
in Windsor Mag, Jan. 26S/1, I have started from the hard 
of the boathouse with fingers, .benumbed. 

5. U.S. Political slang, a. = PIardshell jZi. 3 . 
b. One of the supporters of Senator Benton of 
Missouri about 1850 , so called from their advocacy 
of ' hard money ’. 

1847 Robb Squatter Life 91 (Farmer) JIards, softs, wings 
and Tylerites were represented. 1888 Bryce Aiiier. Cominw. 
IT, 11. xlvi, 203_ The Hunkers and Barnburners who divided 
the Democratic party forty years ago, and subsequently 
passed into the ‘ Hards ’ and the ‘ Softs ’, began in genuine 
differences of opinion about canal management and other 
State questions. 

6 . A slang alDbreviation of hard labotir. 

i8go Globe 26 Feb. 1/4 Seven days' incarceration, with or 
without hard. 1896 Daily Hews 19 Dec. 6/5 They don’t 
hang them nowadays, but give them six months' hard. 

7. Hard and sharp, (?) a kind of bit. ? Obs, 

1787 ‘ G. Gambado ' Acad. Horsemen (1809) ^hnote, Were 
a Pig to he driven in a hard and sharp, or a Weymouth. 
Hard, adv. Forms: see the adj. \QfL.hearde 
=OS. hardo, OHG. harto (MHG. f. Hard 
< 7 .] In a hard manner. 

1. With effort, energy, or violence; strenuously, 
earnestly, vigorously ; violently, fiercely. In early 
use, sometimes = intensely, exceedingly, extremely. 

ciooo JElfric Horn. II. 256 Him hearde Syr.ste. <11200 
Moral Ode 157 per we mu3en bon epe offerd and herde [z'.r. 
harde] us adreden. 01290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 28/81 Huy tor- 
mentedenbim harde and stronge. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron, 
(i8io) 33 Yit pe kyng Anlaf so hard gan he chace. c 1340 
Cursor M. 20736 (Trin.) pidurwarde pel hyged hem harde. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 8215 Ector .. macchit hvm so haide. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. ii. 5 (Harl, MS.) Crete labour pat he 
hadde on the day afore _macle him to slepe hard. 1535 
CovBRDALB 2 Chron. xviii. 33 A certayue man bended his 
bo we harde, <-1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. uv. Strangers . . 
Who hunt me hard. 1634 Peach am Genii. E.xerc, 68 Presse 
it downe bard. 1697 Dampier Vqy. I. 338 He strikes the 
Gong as hard as be can. 1722 Dp: Foe Col. Jack (1840) 128 
We worked hard, lodged hard, and fared hard. 1776 Foote 
Capuckin 1, yvks. 1799 IL 388 His majesty looked at me 
very hard. i 86 o Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xi, Pulling 
‘hard all’ from Sandford to Iflley, and then again from 
Iffley over the regular course. 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. xlvi. i6 He, .bid the cabman drive hard, 
b. Of the weather, wind, snow, rain, frost, etc. 
13. . Sir Belies 4580 (MS. A.) pe wind blew hardde wip 
gret rage. 1628 Digby Voy. Medit. 51 It blew hard all 
night, 1697 Dampier Toy. I. 13 It rained very hard. 1798 


Nelson 28 Dec. in Nicolas Disf. III. 212 The next day 
it blew harder than I ever experienced since I have been 
at sea. 1864 Mrs Carlyle Lett. III. 237 If it .. snows 
as hard theie as here. Mod. Last night it froze hard. 

2. So as to biing or involve oppression, pain, 
liouble, difficulty, or hardship ; severely ; cruelly, 
harshly. See also Hard-set i. 

ri203 Lay. 8814 Ich wes .. hrnrde [1:1273 heide] bi- 
&Tnigen. a 1300 Cursor M. 3470 Als wommau pat fu! hard 
was stad. a 1340 Hampole Psalter vii. 12 pe balder will he 
punysch. 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. i. 28 Al. .lyiieden ful haide, 
In hope to haue a gode eiide. c 1460 Tozmielcy Myst. (Surtees) 
59 Fulle hard halden ar we here. 1379-80 North Plutarch 
124 (R.) The poor geese were so hard handled. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. ii. 38 Having fared very liaid already. 
1712 Addison S/cct. No. 271 T 4, I shall be very hard put 
to it to biing my self off haiidsomly. 1771 Jmius Leii.l. 
260, I will not bear hard upon your . . friend, 1885 Daily 
News 20 Feb. s/6 Haid put to it to veil their feelings. 

+ b. With an uneasy pace. Obs. 

1383 Hollyband Campo di Fior 283 He troteth hard, He 
will brealte all my bones. 1600 Siiaks. A. Y. L. jii. ii. 331 
He [Time] trots hard with a yong maid, between the con- 
tract of her marriage, and the day it is solemnizd. 1681 
Lond. Gaz. No. 1649/8 Dark Brown Gelding ..Trots very 
hard. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. vii. 150 A trotting 
horse, when he sets hard, and goes of an uneasy pace. 1824 
Scott St. Ronails vii, I am heated, and my pony tiotted 
hard. 

c. To go hard with (a person) ; to fare ill with 
him, to prove to his serious hurt or disadvantage ; 
with but, intioducing a statement of what will 
happen unless prevented by overpowering diffi- 
culties. See also Go z>. 

1330 Palsgr. 550/1 It shall go harde but I wyll fynde one 
mater or other to breake hym of his purpose. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. 1. i. 86 It shall goe hard but ile proue it by 
another. 1396 — Tam. Shr. iv. iv. 109 It shall goe hard if 
Cambio goe without her. 1396 — Merck. V. iii. ii. 292 It 
will goe hard with poore Authonio. 1703 Hickeringill 
Priest-cr. iv. 231 Not a Farthing abated .. wlilch goes 
hard in Hard-times. 1809 W. Irving Knickerl>.{x8bi) 87 It 
shall go hard but I will make it afford them entertainment. 
1833 Prescott Philip II, i. iii. 51 It might have gone hard 
with the envoy, had the mistake not been discovered. 

3. With difficulty, hardly ; scarcely. I'o die hard-. 
see Die z/.l 3 , 

1382 Wyclif Luke xviii. 24 How hard thei that han 
richessis schulen entre in to the rewme of God. 1336 Latimer 
Serin, hef. Convoc. Wks. I. 41 Now hard and scant ye may 
find any corner . . where many of his children be not. 1604 
Shaks, 0 th, i. ii. 10 With the little godlinesse I haue I did 
full haid forbeare him. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 830 Solid bodies 
foreshow rain, as boxes and pegs of wood when they draw 
and wind hard. 1810 Scott Lady of L. iij. xi, And hard 
his labouring breath he drew. 1811-68 [see Diew.^ 3]._ 1888 
Bryce H?/<m Commw. III. Ixxxiii. 100 Now, though it dies 
hard, its monopoly of office is departing. 

4. Firmly, securely ; lightly ; last. Now rare. 

<11223 Juliana « And bunden hiie peito_ hearde and 
heteueste. c 1400 Gauielyn 346 Gamelyn was i-take and ful 
hard i-bounde. c 1440 Promp. Pars. 227/2 Harde sett {P. 
or obsty nat) yn wyckydnesse . .olstinatus. 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems xxxii. 48 All the hollis wes stoppit hard. 1396 
Spenser R. Q, v. iv. 22 With both his hands behinde him 
pinnoed hard. 1602 Shaks. Ham. ll. i. 87 He tooke me by 
the wrist, and held me hard. 1703 Moxon Mech. Ex ere. 
2o 6 A Pin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 1833 
L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 241 Bound hard and fast. 

5. So as to be hard ; to hardness. (Often quali- 
fying a pa, pple. See also 8 d.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 6453 pus may men se by an 
egge hard dight. How heven and erthe and belle standes 
rf^rt. c 1463 Eng. Citron., Hen. VZ {Camden 1856) 55 
The Thamise and othir grete rivers were so hard frosen 
that hors and cariage mygte passe ovir. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) ro Being very neere compact, and as it were' 
haid tempered together. 1632 J. Lee Short Survey 12 
Lapland, where all rivers . .and lakes are hard frozen. 1766 
Lane in Phil. Trans. LVII. 436 Apiece of common tobacco- 
pipe hard-baked. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Chew. 
Technol. (ed. 2) I. 124 The coke should be hard burnt. 

, b. On a hard surface, floor, etc. 

*377 Googe Heresboxh's Hiisb. iv. (1586) 161 The 
harder they lie, the sooner they fatte. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 237 That so he may lie soft and stand 
hard. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped nnn\. 173 ‘Ye maun lie 
hare and hard, and biook many aft empty belly.’ 

6 . In close proximity, of time or place; close. 
Hard upon (o»), close before or after so as lo press 
upon. Now chiefly in to run (a person) hard. See 
also Hard ry. 

c 141a Love Bonaveuf. Mirr. xxviii. (Sherard MS,), An- 
swerde harde ageyn leprouynge hem. 1506 Guylforde 
Pilgr. (Cainden)62 [We] lagm amost harde abiode the giete 
vggly rokkes. 1326 Tindale Acts xviii. 7 Who.se house 
ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 1535 Coverdale yh^xvii. _i, 

I am hard at deathes dore. . — Ps. xxi[i]. 11 Trouble is 
harde at honde. 1382 N, Lichefield tr. Castanheda's 
Cong. E. Ind. xii. 29b, The King.. came in a gieat boate 
hard to our Fleete. 1398 Barckley Felic. Man (1631) 
519 The shee-wolfe. .whose covetousnesse is followed hard 
at the heeles with envy. 1771 Foote Maid of B. nt. 
Wks. 1799 11 . 230 You are hard upon sixty. 1813 Scott 
Tricrm. 11. Interl. i, While conjuring wand Of English oak 
is hard at hand. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Yezi. Stor. 285 It 
was now hard upon three o’clock, 1865 Thackeray in 
Daily News (1896) 27 Jan. 4/7 Who will one of these days 
run you hai-d for the Presidentship. 1897 F, Hall in N. ij- Q. 
17 Apr. 310/1 Incongruity which trenches hard on nonsense. 

b. Naut. Expressing the carrying of an action 
to its extreme limits, as in hard-a-lee, -a-port, 
-a-starhoard, -a-weather ; see the second elements. 
(Hence liaxd-a-ported, Eard-a-starboarded pa. 


pples., put hard a-port, a-starboard. Also hard- 
a-weather < 7 <^'., ablelo stand the utmost ligours of 
the weather.) 

*549 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Hail doune the steir burde lufe 
haide a burde. 1679 Siurmy Mariner's Mag. (1684) 15 
The helm is haid aweather. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4380/2 
We clap’d our Helm hard a Starboard. 1800 Weems 
Washing toil yd. (1877) 151 Washington then seized the helm, 
with a gallant haid-a-lee. 1848 Blackw. Mag. LXIII. 87 
[Pie] wore a remarkably haid-a- weather pilot-coat. 1883 
Law Times Rep. XLIX. 332/2 The Margaret .. had her .. 
helm hard-a-starboarded. i8gz Ibid. LXVII. 231/1 The 
pilot ordered the helm of the Mei chant Prince to be ported, 
and shortly afterwards to be hard-a-ported. 

J* 7. Parsimoniously. Obs. rare. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 155 r 3 The Rogues buy as hard 
as the plainest and modestest Customers they have. 

8 . In Comb., qualifying ppl. adjs., lo which hard 
is always united by a hyphen wJien they are used 
attribulively, and generally also when they are 
used predicatively unless the order is reversed ; thus, 
‘ A hard-boiled egg ’, ‘ Do you prefer it hard- 
boiled ? ’ ‘ Will you have it boiled hard ? The 

advb. is used thus in nearly all its senses, and the 
number of combinations is unlimited. Examples : 

a. With effort, strenuously, violently, etc., 
as hard-biting, -contested, -drinking, -driving, 
-fotight, -hitting, -ridden, -riding, -swearing, -trot- 
ting, -woi'ked, -working, etc. b. With hardship, 
severely, etc., as hard-besetting, -bested, -bred, 
-farmg, -judging, -kept, -living, -pressed, -used, etc. 
C. With difficulty, as hard-acqtdred, -bought, 
-earned, -gained, -got, -learnt, -zvon, -zoning, etc. 

d. So as lo be hard, tight, etc., as hard-baked, 
-beaten, -boiled, -braced, -cured, -dried, -pressed, etc. 

e. hard-bound, slow in action ; costive, consti- 
pated ; hard-drawn, drawn when cold, as wire ; 
+ hard-holding, close-fisted, niggardly ; hard- 
laced, strait-laced, strict and precise ; hard-spun, 
tightly twisted in spinning. 

1838 W. Ellis Vis. Madagascar vili. 206 *HaicI-baked 
reddish earth. 1592 Shaks. Ven, ^ Ad. 985 O *hard- 
believing love, how strange it seems Not lo believe, and 
yet too credulous 1 1634 Milton Comus 837 In *haid- 
besetting need. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxv, We found 
*hard-boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton-ham. 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 137 The *liard-boiight vic- 
tory. 1735 Pope Ep. Arbuthnot 182 The Bard . . strains, 
from *haid-bound brains, eight lines a year. 1632 Brome 
Northern Lasse i. i. Wks. 1873 I. 1 Some *Hard-bred 
Citizen. 1780 Nairne in Phil. Trans. LXX. 334 A piece 
of “hard-drawn iron wire. 1875 Rov/ells Foregone Concl, 
viii. yiQ “Hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard-sweaiing, fox- 
hunting English parsons. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. (T.1, 
To take their “hard-earned bread from the lowest offices. 
1847-9 Helps Friends in C. Ser. 1. (1854) I. 28 Tlie hard- 
earned gains of civil society. i86a Burton Scot Abr. I. ii. 
91 The “hard-fighting clans near the Border. <i 1666 Fan- 
SHAW On Ld. Strafford's Trial (T.), [The] “hard-fought 
field. 1839 Thirlwall GreeceNl. 173 Defeated in a haid- 
fought battle. 1889 Spectator 12 Oct., He was swift, 
adioit, “hard-hitting. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 206 
Like a “hard-kept warde new come to his lands. 1581 J. 
Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 194 So sparyng a niggard, 
and “hardelaced. 1878 J. P. Hopps Princ. Relig. iv. 17 
All life’s hard-earned virtues and “hard-learnt lessons. 1832 
R. S. Surtees Y/<7?<^eV Y/. TourVf. 17 A “hard-riding .. 
sort of sportsman. 1664 Pepys Diary (1879) III. 27 A 
“hard-trotting sorrell horse. <11x843 Hood The Mary 38 
“Haidwon wages, on the peiiious sea. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1790) II. 224 (Jod.) The “hardworking wives of the 
peasants. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxviii. 371 Five 
nights’ camping out in the snow, with hard-working days 
between. 1603 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. iv. Captaines 
786 A Hide Clown, whose “hard- wrought hands, before 
Nothing but spades, coulters, and bils had bore. 

Hard, V. Obs. [OE. heardian = OS. hardSn 
(MDu., MLG., Du., LG. hardeit), OHG. hart&n 
and harldn (MHG. kartell), orig. inlrans., f. hard- 
adj. PIard ; but already in late OE. used also for 
the cognate Irans. vb. hip-dan, hyrdan — OVrvs,. 
hp'da, OS. gi-hp'dian, OHG. hartian, hpfan, 
ON. hp-tSa, Goth, ga-hardjan lo make hard.] 

1. ifitr. To be or become hard. lit. and jig. 

ciooo S'ax. Leechd. I. 76 Seo3 ponne jiawyiTe o3 fait heo 

heardige. a 1223 Auer. R. 220 Ure Louerd spareS a 
uormesl jie 3unge & fie feble . . Auh so sone so he isihS ham 
hearden,_he let arisen & awakenen weorre, _ 1382 Wyclif 
P s. Ixxxix. 6 Inwardli harde he and waxe drie. 1398 Tke- 
visA Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixi. (1495) S98 Wexe meltyth .. 
in hete and hardyth in colde. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 227/1 
Hardyn, or growyn harde, dnreo, indurasco. 

2, irans. To make hard, harden, a. lit. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 188 pa:t wyrmS and heardap pone 
majan. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xiv. (1495) 233 
Medycynes that drye and harde. c 1420 Fallad. on. Husb. 
I. 436 When that is drie . . harde hit wel. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 227/1 Hardyn, or make harde, indnro. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 1495) i. xxxiii. 28 a/i A sake humour, 
the whyche by the hete of the sonne. .was harded as yce. 

b. jig. To deprive of feeling or emotion ; to 
render callous, obstinate, or obdurate. 

c 1205 Lay. 5871 And auer ale god mon harde tci*7S 
hardi] hine sulue. cigSo Wyclif Sel. Wks, III. 324 Here- 
likis hardid in here Errour. 1382 — Exod. xiv. 8 The Lord 
liardide the herte of Pharao. CX440 Capgrave St. 
Kaih. IV. 1098 Soo ar 50 harded with ohstinacye. <t 1618 
Sylvester Job 'Triumph, i. 723 He sees their harts y*^ 
hard them In Guiles and Wiles. 
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HARD AND FAST. 

Hence Harded ppl. a . ; Harding vU, sh. and 
ppl. a. 

C1386 Chaucer Sgr.’s T. 237 Hardyng of metal. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. Ixx. (1495) 291 Hardyiig 
medycyne rennyth the matere, 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy 

III. xxvii, His herded herte of stele. 1620 Shelton Qiiix. 

IV. xxvi. 20s Bodies of harded Cork trees, 

Hard and fast, a. 

1. Naut. (See qiiot. 1 S 67 .) 

1867 Smyth Sailor's 'IVord-b/c., Hard and fast. Said of 
a ship on shore. 189s Ld. C. E. P \Gr.r Autobiog. iv. I1896) 
80 Finding the ship hard and fast, he had nothing for it but 
to remain quietly on board. 

2. Rigidly laid down and adhered to. 

1867 J. W. Henley S/>. in Ho. Com. ii Apr., Whether the 
franchise is to be limited by a hard and fast line. — aSMay, 
The House has deliberately, after long consideiation, deter- 
mined to have no ‘ hard and fast line’. 1867 W. H. Gutgory 
Sp. in H 0. Com. 28 May, What were the whole of the fancy 
franchises but ‘ a h.ard and fast line ’ ? It was very easy to 
afhx a nickname. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 412 Who are 
the wicked, and who are the good, whom we venture to 
divide by ahaid and fast line? 1881 J. Evans Anc. Bronze 
Implem. i. i It is impossible to fix any hard and fast limits 
for the close of the Stone Period. 1890 Bp. Stubus Primary 
Charge 43 We are none of us in a condition to lay down a 
hard and fast rule about inspiration. 

Hardback (ha-idba.'k). a. Name in West 
Indies of a coleopterous insect. 

1730 G. Hughes Barbadoes 82 The Haidback. This fly 
is about half an inch long .. Its membianaceous wings are 
defended with sheaths or shell-wings. 

b. Name of a river fish of Central America. 

1883 J. G_. Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 676/2 Many of these 
rivers are inhabited by a flsh {Caliichthys) popularly called 
the Hassai or Hardback. 

Hard-bake (ha-idbF'k). [f. Haed a. -I-Bake 
z). and A sweetmeat made of boiled sugar or 
treacle with blanched almonds ; ' almond toffee 
1823 Hone Eziery-day BA. I. 31 Show-glasse.s, containing 
..hard-bake, brandy-halls, and bull's-eyes. 1848 Thackeray 
Pan. Fair Ivi, A taste . . for hardbake and raspberry tarts. 
atirib 1849 Thackeray Pendennh II. v, Brandy-ball and 
hardbake vendoi'S. 

Hardbeam (havdbfm). ? Obs. [f. Hard a. + 
Beam tree.] The Hoenbeam, Carpimis Beiulus. 

c 1000 Leeckd. I. 398 juices treowcynnes . . butan 

heardan beaman. 1343 Ascham To.voph. (Arb-) 123 Steles be 
made of diuerse woodes as brasell, . . hardbeame [etc.]. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal 1296 It is also called . . in English Horn- 
beame, Hardbeame, Yoke Elme, and in some places Witch 
hasell. 1801 Strutt Sports cj- Past. u. i. 54 [Arrows] made 
of oak, hardbeam, or birch. 

Hard-bitten, a. [f. Haed adv. -f Bitten pa. 
pple. (here used actively; cf. ill-spoken)?^ Given 
to hard biting ; tough in fight. 

2784 Sir M. Hunter fml. (1894) 65 So hard-bitten an 
animal that all the torture you can use will not m.nke him 
leave his hold. 1813 Scott Gny M. liii, They will be hard- 
bitten terriers will worry Dandle. 1837 Hughes Tom Brozuii 
II. viii, Such hard-bitten, wiry, whiskered fellows. 

Hard by, pup. and adv. Somewhat arch. 
[Haed adv. h a-Yh prep, and adv.) 

K. prep. Close by; in close proximity to; close 
to, very near to. (Now only of place.) 

1326 Tindale Acts xxvii. 7 We saled harde by the costes 
off Candy. 1639 D- Pell Impr. Sea 373 7ioie, Your ship.s 
were hard by drowning. i68z Milton Hist. Mosc. v. Wks. 
1738 I_I. 143 They saw many Whales very monstrous hard 
by their Ships. 1849 Macaulay AT/j?. Eiig. I. v. 628 Hard by 
the remains of Monmouth were laid the remains of Jeffreys. 

B. adv. In close local proximity; close by, very 
near ; "f also transj, close at hand in time. 

1535 COVERDAI.E Obati. 15 The daye off the Lorde is 
harde by vpon all Heithen. 1390 Greene Mourn. Garm. 
(1616(43, I will place thee in a Farme house of mine hard 
by adioming. 1717 Berkeley Tour in Italy 19 Jan. Wks. 
1871 IV. 327 Hard by we saw the remains of the circus of 
Sallustius. 1800 WORDSW- Pet Lamb 58 Our cptt.Tge is 
hard by. i886 Rusicin Pnetcriia I. ix. 300 The lily of the 
valley wild in the copses haid by. 

Hard(e, obs. pa. t. of IIbae ; obs. f. Hoakd. 
Hardel(l, obs. forms of Huedle. 

Hardely, obs. form of Haedily, Haedly. 
Harden (haud’n), v. [f. Hard a. + -en : cf. 
ON. hardna, which is, however, only intr. Harden 
has taken the place of OE. heardian, ME. hard-en, 
to Haed.] 

I. trans. 1. To render or make haul; to indurate. 

C1200 Ormin 1.^87 Tu. .griudesstitt [corn], and cnedesst itt, 
And harrdnesst itt wihh hmte. Ibid. 1567 pu bakesst Godess 
laf And harrdnesst itt hmrh hmte. 1313 Douglas rEneis 
VI. xii. S3 The .spot of filth haidynit [concreta/n labeni] in 
tlie spreit. 1533 Eden Decades 97 Pykes and cl.artes hardened 
at the ende.s with fyere. 1632 J, Lee Short Snro. 12 Fishes 
dryed and hardened with the frost. 1720 J. Clarke 
Rohault's Nat. Phil. (1729) I- 159 The Heat must be but 
moderate, to harden Bodies. 1793 [see 7]. i860 Tyndall 

Glac. I, xi. 73 The snow was haidened by the night’s frost. 

transf. andyfg. 1733 Pope Ess. Man in. 193 'I'hy Reason 
. . shall . . Entangle Justice in her net of Law, And right, too 
rigid, harden into wrong. 1836 H. Rogers Ess. II. viii. 
373 The strong nietaphorical language of Christ became 
hardened into the doctrine of Transuhstnntintion. 1S74 
Green Short Hist, iv, § 3. 177 The rise of a lawyer class was 
everywhere hardening customary into written rights. 1880 
Earle Philol. £. T. § 405 Many of these [adjectives] aie 
hardened into subst.antives, as commandant., inhabitant, 

1 2 . To render bold or stout in action ; to em- 
bolden, confirm ; to incite to action. Obs. 
cizoo Ormin 1374 Itt hardne]j)j all pe gude manne.ss 


heorrte, To polenn . .All patt tatt iss unnsellpe. 13 . . H.A lis. 
1200 He . . hardneth al his men. 1373 Barbour Bruce xii. 
300 The horss with spuris hardnyt thai. c 1470 [see 
Hardened ppl. a. 2]. 1638 Cleveland Rustick Rampant 
Wks. (16S7) 302 Greyndcob's Stubbornness hardens on the 
Clowns. 

3 . To make difficult of impression or emotion ; 
to make callous or unfeeling. 

a 1300 Cursor M. sgoS pe hert o pharaon. .es mar Hardend 
for mi sau pan ar. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xciv. [xcv.] 8 Wileth not 
hardne goure hertis. 1611 Bible foltn xii. 40 He hath 
blinded their eyes, and haidened their heart. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 456 p I Men hardened beyond the Sense of 
Shame or Pity. 1733 Berkeley § 390 'I'liedisbelief 
of a future state hardeneth rogues against the fe.Trof death. 
1823 Lytton Falkland 54, I hardened my heart against his 
voice. 

4 . To make persistent or obdurate in a course of 
action or state of mind. 

C1400 Destr. T7-oy tyfiL His hert was .so hardonet all in 
hote loue. 1613 J. Stephfns Satyr. Ess. 272 Sacke and 
strong liquouis haidens him in his custorae. 1681 Drydi.n 
Abs. Achit. X45 Harden’d in Impenitence. 1826 Scott 
IPoodst. vi, He hardened himself, .to the act. 1883 hfanch. 
E.vaJH. 6 May 4/7 It would, .confirm and haiden her in a 
policy of settled hostility to this country. 
fS. To maintain stiffly, affirm. Obs. 
c 1200 Ormin 18219 Te33 wolldenn blipeli^ Havrdnenn, 5iff 
patt te33 mihhtenn, pact te35re Bapptisstess fulluhht Wass 
bettre. a 1300 Cus-sor AT. 12239 He hardens IFairf. arguis ; 
Trijt. arguejj oQ suilkin thing pat i ne wat end ne be- 
ginning. 

6 . To make firm and tight. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 126 For with the wyndynge of 
the edderynges : thou dost lose thy stakes & therfore they 
must nedes be drytien newe and hardened agayne. 1769 
Falconer Did. A/ni-ine OjSg), Rdeiute, fastened, or har- 
dened home in its place. Ibid. G b, The forelock . . is thi ust 
through a narrow hole . . where it is hardened home by a 
hammer. 1882 N.ares Aenwzdwj/ii/i (ed. 6; 205 Studding-sail 
tacks.. will.. want hardening out, 

7. To render hardy, robust, or capable of endur- 
ance. Chiefly of the physical constitution. 

1377 B. Googe Heredtach's Hush. i. (15S6) fib, Being 
hardened with labour in peace, they might the better be 
able to afiyde the travayle of warres. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd, < 5 - Commw, (1603) 4 The sharpenes of the pl.Tce 
which doth harden them, 1793 Bepdoes Calctdns 162 It is 
not true., that cold hardens children as it hardens .steel. 
1832 Beck’s Florist Aug. 174 The principal secret of pre- 
serving half-hardy plants over the winter with indifferent 
accommodation, lies in their beingiooted earlyand gradually 
liardened afterwards. 1873 Ruskin Hortjts InclitsusU^frj) 
34 [They] never put me through any trials to harden me, or 
give me decision of character. 

8 . Fhonetics. To make a sound ‘ hard Cf. 

Hard rz, i 6 . 

1871 Public Sch. Lai. Grant. § 12. 8 Poets sometimes . . 
harden v- vocalis into v- consonans : as, gen-zia forge-tin-a. 

. II. inlr. 9 . To become hard. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 37 In playand water jiou 
kast hit schalle, To harden. is96_Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 47 A mater that wirkis out of the .stanes, and 
hardnes throuch the calde nature of the _Sey. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Gcog.ll. 114 As they are of a petrifying quality, they 
harden . . into various forms. 183^ Lardnp.r Jfanuf. Aleial 
11.314 Pure iron may. .be superlidally converted into steel, 
so as to harden, temper, and receive a fine polish. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iii. 234 That we might . . watch The sandy 
footprint haiden into stone. 

Jig. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola iii. xiv. That cold dislike 
. . AV.TS hardening within him. 1891 Eng. Illustr. Mag, Oct. 
63 The weather was hardening into what promised to be 
half a gale. 1891 Law Times XCII. 99/2 This natural 
sequence hardened first into custom and then into law. 

10 . To become hard in feeling, emotion, conati- 
tution, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. i. 572 Now his heart Distends with 
pride, and liardning in his strength Glories. 1780 Cowi'i u 
ProgT. Ef-r. 590 There hardening by degrees, till iloiible 
steeled, "Take leave of nature’s God, and God reve-aleil. 
1863 Kingsley Hereto, ii. 64 He hardened into a valiant 
man, 1873 Miss Thackeray Old Keitsinglen xii, 103 
Though he might have softened to laidy S., lie now hardened 
to himself, Pae Eustace 62 He said they would soon 
harden to the work. 

11 . Comm. Of prices: To become higher, to rise; 
to stiffen. Cf. Hard a, 15. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 24 s. v.. The Market Hardens, 
i. e. Things grow dear. 1828 Craven Dial,, Harden, to 
advance in price ; ‘t’ corn rayther haulens _ i88a Daily 
Tel. 4 May, Prices are haideiiing on the Continent. 

Ilence HaTdening vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. A Commw. 234 By hardniiig 
and custome. 1723 Poi-k Odyss. ix. 292 Half the white 
stream to hard’ning cheese he prest. 1823!. Bsucock /Jiim. 
Amusem. 138 'I’he plate ..has leceived aa injury in the 
li.-udening. 1883 J. J. Manli-.y in Brit. Alnt. Comp. 18 The 
butter is placed in a IXinish cooler or Jiardeiiing box. 

Harden, herden, h.urderLCba’jd’n, h 5 -ad’n), 
sb. and a. local, forms : a. 5-7 hardin, -yn, 5-9 
harden, 6-9 harding. / 3 . 5-9 herden, 6-9 hnr- 
den. [Belongs to IIaedr sb . ; it i.s prob. a deriva- 
tive in -eu rather Ilian the OE. hcordan, ME. herdm 
sb. pi., and may li.ave been orig. adj., although the 
sb. use appears earlier in our quots. Harden appears 
to be northern and eastern ; herden, hitrdeit midi, 
and western ; some nortliern dialects have the form 
Harn, q.v.] 

A. sb. A coarse fabric made from the hards of 
flax or hemp. 

C1430 Dmham AIS. Cell. Roll, Pro viij uln. pannl vo- 
enti llerdyng, ij .s. 1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 449 


H. loi Nat withstandyng, ther herden at AVyggenalle shall 
be don this day. 1493 Noltin.iham Rec. III. 38 Duoparea 
linthiaminum de harden, Bury (Camden) 156 

One payer of sheets of hurden. 1613 Markham Eng. 
Honsew. II. v. (166S) 134 That which comes from the tla.xe 
being a little towed again in a pair of Wooll Caids, will 
make a course harding. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Rif. 11.(1716) 
-35 (D.) Ashirt he had made of eoarse harden, A collar-hand 
not worth a farthing. iSSt D. C. Murrw Joseph's Coat II, 
x\iv. 257 The tumbled herden which did duty for linen, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

i6or Holland I'litiy xix. i. After the stalkes of the Flax 
he wel clued, they are to be beaten and punned. .with an 
hurden mallet or tow-beetle, a 1632 Brome City Wit iv. ii. 
Wks. 1S73 I. 3(8 You burden smock’d sweaty slutteiy. 

D. adj. Made of harden. 

1322 Test. /iVjux. (Surtees) V. 147 A haitlyn apperon. 1342 
Richmond. IF/VA (Surtees) 3r Item vij score of lyn game, 
and iii] score of hardyng game vij*. viij'h 1343 Ascham 
Toxoph. (Arh.) 118 An herden or wullen cloth waxed. 1641 
Best I'arm. BAs. (Sin tecs) 67 A course hempe or harden 
cloath. ax6$z Brome Neiv Acad. iir. i. Wks. 1S73 II. 47 
The hurden smock with lockrain upper-bodies. a 1763 
Siienstone Ess., OnDressi 1765) i24Thecountry*-felIow. .ap- 
pears genteel, .when he is hedging in his hurden frock. 1824 
Mrs. Skervvood Waste Not 11. 2 They woie a Unsey petti- 
coat and herden apron. 1S87 D. C. Murray Old Blazer's 
Hero (iSSg) S7 With a comer of her herden apron. 

■j* b. Clothed in harden. Ohs. 

1638 Cleveland Rustick Rampant Wks. (16E7) 453 The 
..Ring-leaders of the hurden lustick Ragganiuflins. 

Hardened (bavd’nd), ppl. a. [f. Harden v. 

■b-EDk] 

1 . Rendered hard, indurated. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 2.4 Upon his crest the haidned 
roll fell. 1676 Dryden Aierengz. i. i. 365 The laboiious 
lind Whose harden’d Hands did long in 'Pillage toil. 1874 
Boutell Arms Arm. ii. 38 Ihonpe or hardened brass. 

2 . Rendered un feeling or callous ; hard-hearted; 
obdurately settled or detcimined in a course. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. .'taints, Mathias 455 Sum .sa hardnyt ware 
jiat pai Vald trew til hyme be na way. c 1470 Henry 
H 'allace X. 283 Thai hardnyt hovs fast on the gret ost raid. 
1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 63 Some are.. so hardened., 
that they care not for their countrie. «r6os Montgomerie 
Devot. Poems iv. 59 Stoup, h.aniint bairt, befor the Loid. 
1722 Dn Foe I^lagtee (1754) 42 The very Buryers of the 
Dead, who were the hardnedosL Creatures in Town. _ 1740 
Wesllv Wks. (1872) I. 285, I was de.siied to pray with an 
old hardened sinner. 1830 Sconnsnv IThalcman's .‘idvent. 
(1859) ix. 124 ’Phe most hardened grumbler. 

Hence Ha^rflenedness. 

1571 Golding Calvin on. Ps. x.vxii. 3 The hardenednesse 
of our flesh, 1700 G. Walker Serm, II, xxi.x. 309 A kind 
of brutality and hardendness. 

Hardener (ha'ail’noih [f. Harden v. + -ee kj 
One who liardens; spec, one whose work is to 
harden metals ; one who case-hardens guns, etc. 

x6ii CoicR., .IJlermisseur. ,a .stiffener, hardiier. 1753 in 
Johnson, 1845 P. Parley’s Ann. VI. i8t Misfortune is not 
a hardener of the heart. 1881 Academy^ 8 Jan. 30 A grand 
zoologist, not a mere liardener and slicer of microscopic 
stuff. 1886 Pall AJall G. 15 M.ay 14/1 When the grinding 
is completed the blades are returned to the hardeners to lie 
re.set. 

Harderian (hardloTian), a. Anal. [f. the 
name of J. J. Harder (Swiss anatomist 1656-171 1) 
A -IAN.] Harderian gland ; the lubric.ating gland 
of the nictitating raembraneor ‘ third eyelid in the 
inner angle of the eye of birds and some mammals. 

1833-6 ’PoDD CycL .Anai. I. 307/1. 1839 R’id, V. 543/1 

Ruminants are provided with an Harderian gland. 

t Hardfast, a. Dense. Hence Haidfast- 

ness nonce-H'd., density. 

1674 H. Fairfax Bulk Seh\ 147 For the sake of u.s 
hanlmstiiess 01 closeness, 

Ha’rd-favoured, «. arch. [See II.tRDd, 13 
and Favour sb. 9 .] i laving a hard or unpleasing 
‘favour’, appearance, or look ; ill-favoured, ugly. 
1313 Mori; in Gr.ifton Chron. (1368) II. 758 Richaid the 
thiide sDiine. . was, .haul favoured ofv isage. a 1592 Gri knk 
& Lodge T.ooLing Glasse Wks, (Kthlg.) 141/1 As hard- 
favoured a devil as ever I .'aw. 1768 BoSwul Corsica iii. 

(cd. 2) 226 The Covsic.Tiis are in geuei.vl of small sl.Uure, 
and rather hard-favouied. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xLv, 
Hiiinouriiig the joke with a hard favoured smile. 

Hence H:ardfa’vouredM.ess. 

1583 'P. Washing min tr. Nkholay's Voy. n. viii. 42 Because 
ofTils hardfavoureduesse and tlefoimity. a 1663 J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit n’iCip) 56 The fat [kine] had need .. to 
have been, .twenty times seven times fatter tlwn they were, 
to have wrouglit a cure upon the leannes.s and hard- 
favuuredness of the other. 

Ha’i’d-featured, a. [f^ee IL\ed a. 13,] Hav- 
ing hard, harsh, or unpleasing features. 

1748 Smollett Rod, Rand, xli.x. (i8o(.) 338 A tall raw*- 
boned man vvith a h.ard-feattiied countenance. X836-7 
I)icKENS.S'/C-. i’lcfiSso] 94/1 The old hard-featured man,. is 
a county Member. 1B74 iMotlly Barneveld 11 . xxiii. 424 
hard-lealuted hut comiiiandiiig and not uncomely woman. 
Hence Hardfea'turedness. 

1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV, v. xi.\-. § 22 That absence of 
lerception of the Beautiful, which introduced a general 
iardfe.aUiredness of figure into all German and Heniish 
early art. 

Hard fern. A geneial name for ferns of the 
genus l.oiuaria. as the Noitliern Hard Fein, 
Lomaria {Blcchnum) .Spkani, of luiroix*. 

1828 Sir j. Smith Eng. Flora IV. 316 BlecAnuin hreale. 
Northern Hard-fern. 1830 IIo . ikeii 'Brit. Flora 449. 1862 
Ansted Channel Jsl. il viii. (ed. 2) 182 The blcJtnum, 
or haul fern, is plentiful hi both idaiids. 
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HABDINESS. 


HARD-FISTED. 

Ha'rd-fisted, a. [Cf. Habd a. 9,] Stingy, 

niggnrclly. 

<11656 Bp. Hall Bal/u of Gilead (T.), None are so gripple 
and hard-fisted _as the childless. 1890 Daily News 9 Sept. 
/1/7 Women ..this soft-handed but hard-fisted sex. 

Hence Hardfi-stedness. 

1869 Marq. Salisdurv Sj^. ill Ho. Lords 22 July, A spliit 
of liard-fistedness which even Shylock would have envied. 

Ha-rdhack. U.S. [f. Hard «. -i- (?) Hack w.] 
A low shrub, Sfirsia tomeniosa, common in New 
England, haying dense terminal panicles of rose- 
coloured or white flowers. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret n. i. (Ward) tgS A hunch of the 
white hardback, a cream-like flower, innerly blushing. 
1866 Lowell Bigloiu P. Intiod. Poems i8go 11 , 203 Our 
narrow New England lanes . . where no better flowers were 
to be gatheied than goldenrod and hardback. 

Hardhake ; see Haedhaw. 

Ha'rd-handed, a. 

1. Having hard hands, from manual labour. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. 1. 72 Hard handed men, that 
worke in Athens heere, Which neuer labour’d in their 
mindes till now. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect I. 271 The 
hard-handed men of the working classes, 
f 2. Niggardly, penurious, close-fisted, Ohs. 
t 593"5 Norden Spec. Brit., M'sex ii. (1598) 16 More or 
le.sse, as the passenger.'; were bountifull or hard-handed. 

3, Killing with a firm or cruel hand ; severe. 

1641 Milton Reform, il. (1851) 36 The easie, or hard- 
handed Monarchy’s. 1784 Cowper Task m. 827 The cruel 
giipe That lean hard-h.anded poverty inflicts. 

Hetice Hardha’ndedness. 

1885 A. Maclaren Week Day Addr. 126 The insolence 
and hardhandedness of Roman rule. 

fHa'rdhaw. Obs. [Cf.HAEDiiEADl 6.] Knap- 
weed. Also Hardhake. 

£■1450 Alphiia. (Anecd. Oxon.) 83 Tacea nigra .. Bulwed 
uel hardhaw. 14., MS. Trin.Coll. Caiiib. R. 14, 32 Jacea 
nigra, Hardhake, 

Ha'irdhead hard-head. 

1. A hard-headed person ; one not easily moved ; 
one dull of intellect. 

1519 Hohman Vulg. 63 Some men counte them nygardis 
and hardheedis that wyll haue a rekenynge of exspensis. 
1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 36 A flintie fellowe and a hard 
head. 1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 22 Hard-head and 
Block-head, terms of reproach with its. 1848 DunivAGE 
Stray Snbj. no (Farmer) Most of the passengers had dis- 
appeared for the night, and only a knot of hard-heads were 
left upon deck. 

t2. A contest of butting with the head. Also 
hard-heads. Obs. 

1681 Dryden Spanish Friar v. ii, I have been at hard- 
head with your hutting citizens. 1687 — Hind ^ P. 11. 443 
Both play at hard-head till they break their brains. 1831 
Scott yrnl, 16 Oct., He has been at hard-heads with the 
rogues, and come off with advantage. 

3. The name of several fishes ; a. The sea scor- 
pion or father-lasher. Coitus scorphis. b. The 
grey gurnard, Trigla gttrnardus, c. The men- 
haden {New England'). 

1803 SiBBALD Hist. Fife € 5 ' Kinross 12S (Jam.) Scorphis 
major nostros', our fishers call it Hardhead. 1810 Neill 
List of Fishes^ 14 (Jam,) I'rigla Gurnardiis. Crooner or 
Crointer, It is known by a variety of other name.s, as 
Captain Hardhead [etc.]. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. 
(1851) II. vi. gi The very air was fishy, being peifumed 
with dead sculpins, hardheads, and dogfish. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Hard-head , . on our coasts the father- 
lasher or sea-scorpion, Cottns scorphis. 

4. The Californian grey whale, Ehachianectes 
glaucus ; so called from its habit of butting boats. 

i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 213 They have a variety 
of names among whalemen, as ‘ Hard-head ’, ‘ Devil-fish’. 

5. The ruddy cluck, ErismaUtra rubida, more 
fully called hard-headed dipper (Atlantic Coast, 
U.S.) {Cent. EHct.) 

6. The plant Knapweed. Also hard-heads. 

Rousseau' sBot, xxvi. 401 Common or Black 
Knap-weed . . which the country people in some places call 
Hard-heads. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard-heads, Knapweed. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. 250 Hard-head. 

7. A variety of sponge. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 The principal 
varieties, .are known as sheep-wool, white reef, abaCo velvet, 
dark reef, boat, hardhead, grass, yellow and glove. 

8. A residual alloy of tin, iron, and arsenic, ]pro- 
duced in the refining of tin. 

i88r in Raymond Mining Glass. 

Ha'rdhead^. Obs. exc. Hist. Also hardit. 
[?A corruption of F. hardit, hardi (in Cotgr. ardit, 
ardy) Haedy; said to be from hardi, surname of 
Philip III of France, under whom tlie coin was first 
issued.] A Scottish copper coin of Mary and 
James VI, of the value of about three halfpence 
English money. App. the same as the Lion. 

. 1563 in Pitcairn Crim. Trials Scotl. I. 440 Convict of 
contirfeeting of the prenting irnes..of aneLyone callithe 
Hardheid. _ a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 365 (MS. G) 
Daylie thair was suche numbers of Lions (alias called Haid- 
beids) prented, that the basenes thairof maid all thingis 
exceiding dear. 1644. D. Hume Hist. Douglas 334 (Jam.) 
A certain brasse or copper coyne (called Hardheads). 1893 
Antiquary Mar. 105 Coins found in St. Queran's well 1869 
. .James VI hardheads or bodies. 

Ha'Hd-lieaded, a, 1. lit. Having a hard head, 
f 2. Not easily turned, as a horse ; ^g. obstinate, 
stubborn. Obs. 


1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. x. 57 We bee hardheaded 
and thinke that all that euer is sayde is but a mockerie. 
1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 240 It must be regarded 
that the Horse in leading be not drawn after you, for so 
will he be made haid headed, unwilling to follow. 1642 
Chas. I A nsiu. to Earles of Bristol Dorset 7 By which 
we may rectifie this hard-headed distraction. 

3. Not easily influenced by sophistry or sentiment ; 
matter-of-fact, logical, practical. Cf. HaeD a. 10. 

1779 Mad. D’Aeblay Diary Oct, Mrs. Dickens is . . a 
sensible, hard-headed woman. 1883 Pail Mall G. 14 Dec. 
i/i Standing, .at Bradford before five thousand hard-headed 
Yorkshiiemen. 1888 Bryce H Wien Cominw. II. Ixxiv. 609 
A shrewd, cool, hard-headed man of business. 

Hence Hardhea'dedly irtfe. ; Hardkea’dedness. 
1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 317 A proof of his indomitable 
bard-headedness. 1886 Pall Mall G. 16 June 5/2 To deal 
with an irresponsible romancer thus haidheadedly may 
seem like breaking a butterfly on a wheel. 

Ha'i'd-heart, a. arch. = HAitn-HEABTED. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 66 It wolde make an harde hert man to 
falle the teiis of his yen. 1616 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. 
(Chaucer Soc.) 120 note 5 Are they not hard-hart butchers 
remedies ? 1895 Mrs. K. T. Hinksom Miracle Plays v. 74 
0 hard-heart little town ! 

+ Hard heart, v. Ohs. [f. next.] trans. To 
make liard of heart, to render hard-hearted. 

igSr J. Bell Haddoit's Ausia. Osor. 27 After the Duka 
had hard harted himselfe, and waxed insolently obstinate. 
Ibid. 246 Even so Pharao. .was. .hard harted by God. 

Ha’rd-hearted, a. [f. hard heart 
Having a hard heart ; incapable of being moved to 
pity or tenderness ; unfeeling ; unmerciful. 

c 120S Lay. 11990 Nes nxuere na mon iboren . htelecS 
weore swa stmre Ne swa Iimrd iheorted. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Cause. 7505 Plere es no man lyfand Swa haid-herted. 
c 1374 Chaucer Booth. 11. metr. vi. 43 (Camb. MS.) He was 
sohaid herlyd, pat he myhte ben domes man or luge of 
hyr dede beaute. C1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 126 V cowde 
not wepe, y was so hard hertyd. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa II. 51 Such a. .horrible conflicte, that . . would have 
affrighted any man, were he never so hard harted. 1613 
PuncHAS Pilgrimage (r6i4) 736 Neither can the hard- 
hearted Rockes breaka these yeelding Vessels. 1708 Prior 
Turtle tj Sparrowipiq She soon grew sullen; I hard-hearted. 
185s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 That he might die 
the same hardhearted, wicked Jefireys that he had lived. 
HenceHardhea'rtedly Hardhea-rtedness. 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. i. 3 Because of their hard- 
hartednesseand stubbornesse, / 3 zVf.clxxxiv. 1142 Let vs deale 
not so hardheartedlie. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor, 67 
The dens . , where malice, hardheartedness, and oppression 
love to dwell. jSio Bentiiam Packing (1821) 186 These are 
the sort of per-sons whom so hardheartedly . . we see him 
thus devising plans for getting rid of. 1837 Syd, Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 270 A hardheartedness produced by the 
long enjoyment of wealth and power, 

t Hardhede. Obs. rare~\ [f. Hard a. -b -hede, 
-HEAD.] Hardness, 

c 1440 facob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 236 In hy5e hylles of 
pryde arn iiij. wyckednessys, hat arn, dryehed, hardhed, 
bareynhed, & a foul fall doun. 

t Hardliewe. Obs. Also 6 liarde-wes. [app. 
f. Haedh. ; second element uncertain.] The wild 
Chicory, Cichorium Iniybus. 

a 1500 Shane MS, 5. 6/2 Cicoria . . Angllice] hardhewe. 
1548 Turner Names of Herbes (i68r) 44 Iniybus syhicstris 
, .in englisbe Succory or harde wes. 

t Ha’rd-hewer. Obs. A stonemason. 

1447-8 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 400, xxiiij 
masons of kent called hard hewers. C1515 Cocke Lorell’s 
B. (Percy Soc.) g Tylers, brycke leyers, harde hewers. 
1^8 Act 2 «$■ 3 Edw. VI, c. 15 § 3 No pei-son . . shall . . lett or 
disturbe any. .Joyner, hardhewer, sawyer, tyler, pavyer, 
glasyer [etc], 1602-3 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), 
Will’s Jacobe de ffolkston_ hardhewer. 1637 Articles for 
building Wye bridge cited in Regge Kenticisms. 

II Hardiesse (hardze-s). [a. F. hardiessc 
(i 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. hardi Hardy. 
Adopted from OFr. in 14-15111 c. ; and anew as an 
alien loan-word in i8th c.] Hardihood, boldness. 

1340 Ayenb. 83 Ine prouesse byeji pri hinges to-deld, 
haidyesse strengpe an stedeuestnesse. 1390 Gower Conf. I . 
147 Cowardy It torneth into hardiesse. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 
zg In lessing youre courage ne abating your hardiesse. 1761 
if. Walpole Lett. (1837) III. 411 (Stanf.) The frank 
hardiesse of the answer saved him. 1832 Edin. Rev. LVI. 
48 Fantastic or startling hardiesses of expression. 
fHardifly, adv. Obs. rare. [?repr. OF. har- 
divement, f. hardifh^xAy.'\ A by-form of FIaedily. 

c 1500 Mclusine xxxi. 231 They of poytou receyued them 
modi hardyfly, and wete it wel that there was grete losse of 
peple of bothe partyes. 

Hardihead (haudihed). arch, [f. Hardy a. 

-b-HEAD.] =next. 

1S79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Ded. 12 Crane pardon for my 
Iiardyhedde. 1590 — F. Q. l. iv. 38 Enflam'd with fury and 
fiers hardyhed. 0-1764. Lloyd Progr. Envy Poet. Wks. 
1774 1 , 139 Fly, reckless mortals, fly, in vain is hardy-head. 
i88g P. W. Bourdillon in Athenmum 5 Oct. 454/1 True 
maiden art thou in thy dread ; True maiden in thy hardi- 
head. 

Hardihood (haudihud). [f. Hardy «. -b -hood.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, hardiness ; audacity, 

1634 Milton Cemus 650 With dauntless hardihood. And 
brandish’d blade, rush on him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vii, More than one day . . was retrieved by the hardi- 
hood with which he rallied his broken battalions, i860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ii. § 82 That the winds do make 
currents in the sea no one will have the hardihood to deny, 


2. Robustness (of body or constitution), rare. 

1794 B, Williams Vermont 165 Amidst the rudeness and 
hardihood of the savage state. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia. I. II. vi. 304 The vigour of his mind was properly 
supported by the hardyhood of his body. 1861 Delamer 
FI. Card. 148 Their hardihood is not to be depended on, 
and they can only be trusted as conservatory plants here. 

Hardily (hauclili), adv. [f. FIaedy a. -b -ly 2 .] 
In a hardy manner. 

1. Boldly ; courageously, with hardihood. 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 676 Hald hardiliche [v.r. herdeliche] on 
Jimt tu hauest bigunnen. <11300 Cursor M. 12953 Herdili 
\Goti. hardli] he yode him neir. 13. . Guy Warov. (A.) 2966 
Now..fi5t hai agin avdiliche. <11430 Pilgr. Lyf Mnnhode 
II. xxvi. (1869) 85 Go, quod she, hardiliche, with oute dred- 
jnge rude entendement. 1596 'OAt,viuv'i.%tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. VIII. 72 Nochttheles he sparet nocht to spelk hardilier. 
1600 Holland Livy 461 (R.) At the first the Gaules and 
Spanyards . . mainteined the conflict right hardily. 1799 
Bp. Horsley A/<?i’c/i July (R.), Confidently and hardily I 
make the assertion, and I challenge confutation, i860 
Pusey Min. Proph. 313 They could foretell hardily, 
because they could not yet be convicted of untruth. 

*1-2. Robustly; not tenderly. Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. iv. (1686) 41^ Horses that 
run abroad all Winter, which however haidily bred, and 
kept [etc.]. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. iii. 29 She 
loves to use herself hardily. 1793 Beddoes Catarrh 167 
Among those hardily brought up. 
fS. Farenthetically. =1^ may be boldly said; 
freely, certainly, assuredly, by all means. In later 
use changed through hardely to hardly. Obs. 

C1300 Cursor M. 23767 (Edin.) Hardilik \v.r. liardeli] es 
he cuard, jiat nankin part mai pol of hard, c 1386 Chaucer 
Merck. T. 68 Alle othere manere giftes, hardily [so 4 MSS . ; 
2 haidely] . . alle been giftes of Fortune, c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 1934 pou hardly no hede of pi hele toke . . When jiou 
entrid our He, £‘1440 Capgrave Life St. Kaih. iv. 1348 
There lyue noon better at this day, hardyly. <r 1529 Skel- 
ton P. Sparome 270 No, 110, syr, hardely. <1: 1553 Udall 
Royster D. i, ii. (Arb.) 19 Yea now hardly lette me alone. 
1SS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 4 Bee he Preacher, _ La wier, 
yea, or Cooke either hardely. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. 
viii, Elect him Consull hardly, and good leave have you. 

II Hardim (haudim). In 5 Lardan. [Arab. 
Ipartjawn, lizard, land crocodile.] An 

agamoid lizard, Stellio vulgaris, ofthe Levant. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxi. (1495) 780 Al 
his [chameleon's] body is rough and shaipe as the body of 
an Hardan. i860 Wood lllnstr, Nat. Hist, (1863) III. 88 
Hardim, the Arab name for the Stellio. 1884-5 Standard 
Nat. Hist. III. 414 (Cent.) The hardims are of an olive 
green color shaded with black, and below a pale yellow. 

Hardiment (havdiment). arch. [ii. OF. har- 
diment (in Godef.), f. hardi Hardy : see -ment.] 
Boldness, courage, daring, hardihood. 

<ti374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 505 (533) Aitow in Troye and 
hast noon hardiment To take a womman which jjat loueth 
he ? c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxiv. (1869) 189 , 1 wot 
neuere how jjou hast take hardement to turne ayen to me. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvii. 20 He tynt all hardyraent, 
Ffor feirhe chaingit hew. 1600 Fairfax Tasso vi. xxxiv. 
100 Our foes fierce courage, strength and hardiment. 1791 
CowpER Iliad'ew. 203 This brunt of hostile hardiment severe. 
1803 WoRDsw. ‘ Vanguard of Liberty ’, Vanguard of Liberty, 
ye men of Kent. .Now is the time to prove your hardiment ! 
1813 Scott Rokeby i. vii, The full carouze, that lent His 
brow a fiercer hardiment. 

b. A deed of daring, a bold exploit. Obs. 

137S Barbour Bruce xii. 509 Mony ane hardyment 
douchtely Wes thair eschewit [=achieved]. 1596 Suaks. 
I Hen. IV, I. iii. loi He did confound the best part of an 
houre In changing hardiment with great Gjendower. 1601 
Weever Alii-r. Mari. C vj, Tis often seen, ill-pleasing acci- 
dents Proceed from rage and hare-braind hardiments. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. v. iv. 75 Like hardiment Posthuraus hath To 
Cymbeline perform’d. 

Hardiness (ha’idines). [f. Hardy a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hardy. 

1. Boldness, daring; audacity; hardihood. Now 
somewhat rare. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 64 lie .. the emperour with stod. 
And diedde of hyshardynesse. 1393 Langl. AHA C. xxi. 
80 No boye hadde hardinesse bym to touche in deyinge. 
c 1450 Merlin 231 A yonge knyght of grete hardynesse. 
1561 Eden Ar/e Navig. Pief. fflCEj, Accoumpting desperat- 
nesse for boldnesse, rashnesse for hardinesse. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. vi. § 261 There being none that had the 
hardiness yet to declare . . for the King. 1814 Southev in 
Q. Rev. XII. 76 [Du Bartas] coining words when he did 
not find them ready minted for his use, introducing new 
compounds, good or bad, with equal hardiness, 1866 R. 
Chambers Ess. Ser. i. 27 To execute a purpose so lofty . . 
would have, .required great hardiness of heart. 

2. Capability of endurance, physical or mental. 
Now chiefly, Physical robustness. 

164a Milton Apol. Sweet. Wks. (184^ 80/1 Preserving 
the Body’s health and hardiness. 1781 Gibbon Ded. F. 
II. xl. 490 Luxuiy enervated the hardiness of their minds 
and bodies. 1789 Bentham Princ. Legist, vi. § 9 The 
external indications of hardiness are the fiimness of the 
muscular fibres and the callosity of the skin. 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. 189/1 [The apple] from its hardiness^ and gte^t 
abundance, is one of the most important productions of cold 
climates. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 39/1 The extreme 
hardiness of the race. 

“If Catachr. for hardness. (Often an error of 
copyists and editors.) 

1539 Taverner Card. Wysed. i, 3 a, The office of a 
capitayne is agaynst rebelles to use hardy nesse, and agaynst 
his liege subiectes, gentylnesse, 1596 Spenser State Irel, 
(Globe) 640/1 Great endurours of cold, hunger, and al) 
hardiness. 
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HARD-SET. 


*1' Harding. Obs.rare~^. A slowly developing 
plant ; cf. Hasting. In qnot. transf, 

1581 Mulcaster iv. (1E87) ig Ripenes in children 

is not tye_d to one time, no more then all come is ripe for 
one reaping . . Some be hastinges and will on, some be 
hardinges,_ and drawe backe. 

Hardish (haudij), tz. [f. Hard a. + -ish.] 
Soraewhal hard (in various senses). 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Duret, hardish. mgga 
Greene Alphonsus iv. Wks. (Rtldg.)24o/2 For my pillow. . 
The hardish hillocks have suffic’d my turn. 1676 Temple 
Let. io King Wks. 1731 II. 423 With 'Terms something 
hardish. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 53 In 8 days it grew hardish, 
and in quite dry. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. I. iv. 160 It 
will require a hardish course of reading. 

t Hardisliip. Obs. rare - [f. Hardy a. + 

-SHIP.] Hardy behaviour, courage. 

/T1240 Wohnnge m Cott. Horn. 271 Moni man harh his 
streng'Se and hardischipe ek make.s him luued and ^erned. 

Hardishrew (haudiijr^z). Now local. Also 
7 hardyshrew, liardshre-Wj 9 {dial.) hordistraw, 
hardistrow. [app. f. Hardy a. + Shrew.] A 
name variously applied to the field-mouse, harvest- 
mouse, and shrew-mouse. 

i6oi Holland Pliny I. 234 In Italy the hardy shrews are 
venomous in their biting. 1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate 
Lat. Uni, ?i93 The Rat, Hardshrew, and whole herd qf 
mice, enemies to corn. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 222 A Hardi- 
shrew or Nursrow (as they here call them,) i. e. a field- 
mouse. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hardishrew, a field-mouse. 
Staff. Also called the hardisiraw. 1882 IVorcestersh. 
Gloss., Hardishrew, the field-mouse; also Hardistraw. 
1884 Upton Gloss., Hardistrow, a shrew-mouse. 

tHardiss, hardysse, v. Obs. rare. [f. 
hardiss-, extended stem of OF. liardir, f. hardi 
Hardy.] trans. To make hardy, embolden. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 So muche . . he truste To hym 
sulue & to hardyssy ys men. Ibid, 426 Vor so wel he 
vajt, & hys men hardyssede echon. 

tHa'rdlaib. Obs. [a. ON. hardness, 
harshness.] Hardship, harshness, severity. 

C1400 Dcstr. Troy 3476 With hardlayke & harme, Jzat 
happyn shall after. Ibid. 8124 The shall happen in helle 
hardlaikes mo. 

Hardly (ha-idli), adv. Forms : see Hard a, 
[f. Hard a, -t- -lt 2.] in a hard manner. 

fl. With energy, force, or strenuous exertion; 
vigorously, forcibly, violently, Obs, 
c 1203 Lav. 7480 Hardliche [c 1273 hardeliche] heo heowen. 
Ibid. 16700 Samuel Jaaet sweord an-hof And hardeliche adun 
sloh. c 1303 Si. Christopher 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 62 He. . 
step hardeliche Stfaste. ^1460 Towneky Mpst. (Surtees) 247 
Lay on him hardely, And make hym go his gate, f n 1530 
Freiris of Berwik 332 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 303 Stryk, 
stryk herdely, for now is tyme to the. 1607 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 623 The Lamprey caught fast hold on his 
hand,_ biting hardly. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 38 p 6 

1. .drink stale beer the more hardly, because, unless I will, 
nobody else does. i8t8 JIrs. SnE.Lt.Z'i Frankenst. iv. (1865) 
68 My pulse beat so quickly and hardly, that I felt the 
palpitation of every artery. 
f 2 . Boldly, daiingly, hardily. Obs. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 268 Heo. .)3et, wiS swuche goste, herde- 
liche ne uilueS. a 1300 Cursor M. 12953 (Gdtt.) Hardli 
[Fairf. baldeli] he 5ode him nere. c 1400 R oivland ij- 0 . 446 
Feghte one, dere Sone, hardely. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon viii. 194 Lete vs goo to it hardly For we durste 
well assaylle the devylle when ye be wyth vs, 1566 Painter 
Pal. Pleas. I. ggb, Speake haidly thy minde. 1622 Bp. 
Andrewes Serin, (ed. 18) 258 Keep on your hats, sit even 
as you do hardly. 

f 3 . Firmly. Obs. 

1225 Ancr. R. 268 Herdeliche ileueS )>®t al h® deofles 
strencSe melteS Jmruh he graceof he holi sacrament, c 1440 
Capgrave Life St. Hath. v. 264 Leue this doctryne hardyly 
as 5oui-e crede ! 1383 Stanyhurst AEneis, Couceites (Arb.) 
138 In brest of the godesse, Gorgon was coketed hardlye. 

4 . With hard pressure ; with severity or rigour; 
severely, rigorously, harshly. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxxx. 158 He is hardely 
matched, wherfore he bathe nede of your ayde, 1368 
Grafton Chron, II. too Two Bishops and an Abbot,, were 
hardly and streightly kept in strong prison so long as the 
king lyved. 1573 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden)_ 3, I 
besout [him] . . that he wuld not deale so hardly bi me. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 31 The unconstant people 
. . now began to speak hardly of him. a 1636 Bp. Hall 
Rem. Wks. (1660) 32 Being .shipped at Deep, the Sea used us 
hardly. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, How is it, Sir, that 
this poor man.. is used thus hardly? 1833 A, J. Morris 
Business i. 10 Conscience is hardly bestead by the demands 
of life. x886 Law T. 20 Feb. 283/2 The rule worked hardly. 
6 , With trouble or hardship ; uneasily, painfully. 
1335 CovERDALE Ps. xxi[i]. 29 They that lye in the dust, and 
lyue so hardly. 1548 ViK'i.x. Chron., Hen. VII, Cornysh- 
inen . . gate theyr lyvyng hardly by minynge and diggyng 
tinne and metall. 1630 R. Johnsmis Kingd. Cominw. 
ti 8 The Husbandmen live hardjy._ 1705 Bosman Guinea 
108 The Money we get here is indeed hardly enough 
acquired. 1712 Sewall Diary 17 June (1879) H- 3S2 Mr. 
White condescending to ride before, sitting hardly. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 355 What is made is slowly, 
hardly, and honestly earned. 

6. Not easily, with difficulty. Ohs. exc. as con- 
tained in 7. 

1333 CovERDALE Wisd. ix. i6 Very hardly can we discerne 
the thinges that are vpon earth. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke 
xviii, 24 How hardly [TiND.,CuANM.,Gp«ewrt, with what diffi- 
culty] shal they that haue money enter into the kingdoni of 
God? 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol, v. ii.§2 We are hardliest 
able to bring such proofe .. as may satisfie gainesayers. 
1S98 Ghenewey Tacitus' Ann, iv. xvh 116 Vnto wnom 
accesse wa.s hardliest obtained. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 270 
VOL. V. 


Bitumen . .quickly kindled, hardly quenched. 1708 Burnet 
Lett. (ed. 3) 123 When it has rain'd ever so little, .the Carts 
go deep, and are hardly diawn. 1766 Fordyce Vng. 

Worn. (1767) 11 . xiv. 271 Easily provoked and hardly 
pacified. 1822 Keble Serm. i. (1848) 17 The rock, to which 
Solomon hardly won his way after many hard conflicts. 

7 . Barely, only just ;• almost not; not quite; 
scarcely. (In early use only gradually distinguished 
from 6. Formerly sometimes (as still in vulgar 
use) with superfluous negative.) 

JSS 3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 7 It hardelye agreeth 
with the principles of Philosophic and common experience. 
1601 Holland Pliny I, 310 Being so little, .(as hardly the 
finenesse thereof cannot be seen). i6ot R. Johnson Kmgd. 

Coinimv. (1603) 89 All which will hardly amount to fower 
score pounds. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. iii. (1677) 59 
Either of these will not suffer him to keep hardly flesh upon 
his back. 1698 Fryer Acc . E. India 45- P. 142 When Day 
broke I could hardly believe my Eyes. 1710 Steele Taller 
No. 193 ? I, I had hardly entered the Room, when 1 wa.s 
accosted by Mr. Thomas Dogget. 1783 'H.Mi.v.sAntiQ.Chr. 
Ch. i. 2 We can hardly place it earlier. 1840 De Quincey 
Style Wks. XI. 262 With a life of leisure, but with hardly' 
any books. 1860-1 Flo. Nightingale Nursing 46, I need 
hardly say, that [etc.]. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. §• 7. 100 
A year had hardly passed. {Mod. lyiilgar) I couldn't 
hardly tell what he meant.] 

8. In close proximity, closely ; = Hard adv. 6. 

1584 in Spenser's Wks. (Grosart) I. 483 Being hardlie 

followed by certaine kearnes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 35 They were so hardly pursued. 1880 Daily News 
12 Nov. 2/1 They are hardly run bj’ some of the English 
Potteries. 

+ 9 . Parenthetically. Certainly, assuredly, by all 
means : see Hardily 3. Obs. 

10 . Comb. (ffi'fSx fpl, adjsl),t!& hardly-acquired, 
-earned, -labouring, -rendered, -removed, -used. 

1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenism. xii. 190 Tokens of 
his hardly-removed sicknesse. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird 
of Norlaw II. 31 Many a hardly-labouring soul, full of 
generous plans and motives, has seen a stranger enter into 
Its labours. 1882 Ouida Maremtna I. 34 With her hardly- 
earned gains. Peterboronghhc.. 176 The 

honour and loyalty of the hardly-used veteran. 

Hard-meat. ? Obs. Com and hay used as 
fodder, as opposed to grass. 

1481-4 E. Paston in P. Lett. No. 859 III. 280 , 1 had my 
horsse with hym at lyvery - . I payed for hard mete ever 
to hym. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 66 A cowe shall gyue 
more raylke with a lyttell grasse and sti-awe . . thanne she 
shall doo with hey and strawe. .for the harde meate dryeth 
vp the mylke. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 73 If there 
fall a good thicke snowe and frosts with it . . it will make 
them fall to theire hard-meate most sharpely and keenely. 
1737 B RACKEN Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 83 To suffer Horses 
to lie at Hard-meat, .for Weeks. 

fb. fig. At (/<?) hard-meat in close confine- 
ment ; under strict restraint. Obs. 

1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 16 Dreame .. that I am close 
at hard meate at Windsore or at Hampton Court. 1642 
Baker tr. Mah’eszi's Disc. /Vri;?Vz« 459 They meant to hold 
Augustus (as the saying is) to hard meat, and make him 
grant what they demanded. 1725 Swift Let. io Pope\lVs. 
1761 VIII. 46, I hear nothing of our friend Gay, but I find 
the court keeps him at hard meat, 

Hard-MlOllth.ed, (haudmauSd, -mauj’t), a. 

1 . Having a hard mouth : said of a horse not easily 
controlled by the bit or rein. 

1617 Markham Caval. it. 106 When they haue either hard 
mouthed horses, or runne away lades. 1682 Lotui. Gaz. 
No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Commandeth with the 
greatest ease.. all hard-mouthed Run-away Horses. 1834 
Wood Anecd, Anini. Life (1855) 398 Little hard-mouthed 
animals.. perfectly independent of bit and bridle. 
fig. Self-willed, obstinate. 

1686 D’Urfey ConiiHW. Women i. i. 3 They are so hard 
mouth'd, there's no dealing with ’em. 1704 Swift Mech. 
Operai. Spirit Misc. (1711) 299 Wonderfully headstrong, and 
hard-mouth’d. 1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 311 Two 
wenches, a couple of haid-mouthed Jades. 1800 A. Carlyle 
Autobiog. (i860) 432 Robertson’s soothing manner prevented 
his being hard-mouthed with him. 

Hardness (ha'idnes). Forms ; see Hard a. 
[f. Hard a. + -ness.] The quality or condition of 
being hard; difficulty of penetration, solution, ap- 
prehension, performance, endurance ; inflexibility, 
rigidity, stiffness, harshness ; ligour, severity, cruelly ; 
obduracy, obstinacy; hardiness, etc. ; see Hard a. 

ajoo Epinal Gloss. 871 Rigore, heardnissse. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. xix. 8 For eower heorte heardnysse. ciooo 
Sax. Leechd. I. 296 Wiji 5 tes magan heardnysse. C102S 
Rule Si. Eenet (Logeman) 96 Beon ;3ebodenne ealra heard- 
nessa and stiSnissa. C117S Lamb. Horn. 47 He mihte noht 
ijiolie lie herdnesse of he rapes. <11300 Cursor M. 19325 
(Gutt.) hai durst no hardnes ha>m do. 1390 Gower Conf. 

11. 71 Hys lady . . With liardnesse his herte fyreth. c 1440 
facob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 195 Hardnes of clothyng on bak 
& in bed. F1440 Promp. Parv. va'ilo. Ihardeness of 
knowy(n)ge, or dede dojmge.-rfitffrwfffli’. a 1329 Skelton 
Nosu syuge we, etc. 75 Jesu ..That for man suffred great 
hardnes. 1352 Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, From hardnesse 
ofhearte. .Good lord, deliuer us. 2373-80 Baret j-l/u. N io 3 
Hardnesse is sparing of expenses, niggardship. 1377 B- 
Googe HeresbacEs Hush. i. (1586) 14 The tediousnesse and 
hardnesse thereof driveth them away. Ibid. iv. i6o b, Powre 
in Plaister, or some liquid thing, that may come to a hard- 
nesse in the shell. 1379 E. K. Gloss. Spensers Sheph. Cal. 
Mar. 23 By reason of Winters hardnesse. 1396 Spfinser 
F, Q. IV. viii. 27 Enur'd to hardnesse and to homely fare. 
1398 Barckley Iklic. Man (1631) 440 Wealth maketh a 
woman proud, beauty suwected, and hardnesse of favour 
lothsome. 1604 Skaks. OtA, iii, iv. 34 Oh hardne.s to dis- 
semble ! 1691 Ray Creation (1714) 164, I have armed thee 
with courage and Hardness to attempt the Seas, 1697 


Dhyofn IHrg. Georg, iv. 153 Honeycombs of Golden Juice 
..T" allay the Strength and Hardness of the Wine. 1704 
Collect. I'oy. S, TV-an. (Churchill) III. 53/2 Recau.se of the 
Hardness of the Weather. <11743 Swii t (J.), The tenants 
poor, tile hardness of the times. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. iDi When haidness of hearing depends 
upon a deficiency of cerumen. 1836 Penny Cyi. 1 . VI. 142/1 
Carbon.Tte of lime . . to this in part the hardness of water is 
owing. i86z bins H. Wood Airs. Hallth. ii. xxvi. (188S) 
290 A stony h.ardness settled on the young lady’s face. 
1883 Alanch. E.vam. 3 Dec. 4/1 The tendency of the lates 
was firm, owing to the hardness of the short loan market. 
189s Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. i. S The hardaess of 
crystals in different directions has been estimated by means 
of an instrument teimed a scleiometer, 

b. with <i and//. An instance of this quality; 
a hanlship. 

1340 Ayenb. 236 Hit be-houeli jiet uless beate and wesse 
be dis.siplines and be hardne.sses. C1374 Chaucer Boetk, 
IV. pr. V. 102 (Camb. MS.) So as god . . yeueth . , to goode 
folk baldnesses and to .shrewes he graunlyth hyni hir wyl. 
1638 Jer. T.vylor Let. io Evelyn in Ez’elyn's Alem. (1857) 

III. 102 One pf the hardnesses will be that you must over- 
come even this just and reasonable grief. <1:1700 Dryden 
(J.), Sculptors are obliged to .. make many ample folds, 
which are insufferable hardnesses. 1790 Bystander 43 The 
crudest hardnesses, .are to he rubbed off. 

■|* HSj'rdock. Obs. Also hor-dock, Hardoke. 
[app. f. OE. kdr, ME. hdr. Hoar -)- Dock.] Some 
coarse weedy plant : iirobably burdock. 

The burdock has hoary foliage. (Some have however 
suggested that the word Is a misprint for burdock itself; 
and various other conjectures have been offered.) 

1603 Shaks. Lear iv. iv. 4 (Fob i) Crown’d . . with Har- 
dokes \Q(i. hoi -docks, Fol. 2 haidocks], Hemlocke, Nettles, 
Cuckoo flowres, Darnell, and all the idle weedes that grow. 

Ha'rd-pan. U.S, [See Pan.] 

1 . A firm subsoil of clayey, sandy, or gravelly 
detritus ; also, bard unbroken ground. 

1828 Wf.bster, Pan, among farmeis, the hard stratum 
of earth that lies below the soil ; called the hard pan. 1829 
H. Murray N. .-1 iner. II. in. i. 273 The faimer comes to what 
Mr. Spafford calls hard-pan, a stiff impenetrable surface on 
which no vegetable substance vv ill grow. 1883 Century 
Mag. Nov, 113 The New [VVoiId] i.s for the most p.art 
yet raw, undigested h.ard-pan. 1886 Marij. Lohne in Gd. 
Words i65 Large quantities of loose rock and hardpan. 

2 . fig. Lowest level or foundation ; bottom ; 
‘bed-rock ’. 

2832 W. B. Pike in N. Hawthorne if Wipe (1885) I. 444 
Almost all the novel-writers I have lead, although truthful 
to nature, go through only some of the .strata ; but you are 
the only one who breaks through the hard-pan. i860 
Holmes Elsie V. viii, Mr, Sihas Peckham had gone a little 
deeper than he meant, and come upon the ‘ hard-pan ', as llie 
well-diggers call it, of the Colonel's character. 1872 B. 
Talbot in Amer. Ann, DcaJ July 13.3 Down in the very 
hard-pan of ignorance . . must the woikman prepare a Vied 
forthisfoiindation. 18S3 H.-'V. Bf nits in Century Alag. June 
2S5/2 But it [a bouk] didn’t appe.ir to get down to haid-pan 
or to take a firm grip on life. 

Hards, kariis (huidc, hfijdz), sh. fl. Notv 
local. Forms: a. i heordaii, 2-3 lieorden, 4-5 
lierdes, -is, 4-7 hurdes, ^-6 boerdia, hyrdea, 
-ys, -is, 6-7 birds, 6- bitrds. / 3 . 4-6 bardes, 
-is, -ys, 5- bards. [OE. heordan fem. pi. : cf. 
early mod. Du. kerde, keerde ‘fibra Uni’ Kilian 
(not in Hexham). Corresp. toOLG., OFris. ht-de, 
NFris. hide, heed, MLG., MDu., Da. hede, LG. 
hedc, heden, heeni— OH ewt. type *hizdSn - ; cf.Goth. 
misdb, OS. mt‘d{a, OE. meord. The form hards is 
north, and n. midi., herds or Imrds s. mull, and 
west. These are in form plural, but are sometimes 
construed as sing. Cf. Harden sb. and a.] The 
coarser parts of flax or hemp separated in hackling^. 

a. C725 Corpus Gloss. 1908 Stitppa, heordan. c 1050 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilckcr 451/27 Naptamm, heordena. a 1223 
Ancr. /H. 418 Nexstfleshe ne -schal moii werien no linenc 
do3, bute 3if hit beo of herde and of greate hcordeu. £1330 
Leg. /looi/ (1871I Sr Hir d.-uhcs. .bigan to brin Als herdes 
hat had bene right diy. 1 a 1266 Chaucfir Rom. Rose 1233 
A sukkeiiye, 'Ihat not of heinpe ne heerdis was. 1398 
Trevls.a Barth. De P. R. viii. xliii. (Tollem. MS.), Yf 
siiclie a stone is set aforne Jje .sonne, hurdes set {lerto be]) 
tende and set on fyre. C1400 Lanfiam's Cirurg. 33 A 
plumaciol .. maad of herdis [?>'. hurdes] or of towe, £1440 
Promp. Pa>~i', 241/1 Hyrdys, or heidys of flax, or hempe, 
stuppa. 1330 Palsgr. 183 Fnes estovpes, a locke of toweor 
hurdes. 1353 Eden D<f<r<«A’r 193 It [coco-nut] is inuolued 
and couered with many webbes much )yke vnto those 
hyrdes of towe whiche they vse in Andalusia. 1737 Brac:kf:n 
Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 202 Wounds.. dress'd with Hurds. 
1837 WniTTOCK, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 238 Hold the strike 
of flax stiff in your hand, and break it well upon the coarse 
hackle, saving the hurds to make harder cloth of. 

fl. 137S Barbour Bruce xvii. 612 Pik and ter als haf thai 
tane, And lynt and hardiss with hrynstane. i4>- Nom. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 696/9 Hec stupa, a hardes. 13*6 Pilgr. Peri. 
(W. de W. 1531) 48 Chyppes, hey, & hardes, ^wniehe be 
maters apt to burne. 1636 W, Coles Art ff Simpling 64 
A Cokar tree, whose hairy stuff or hards which is next the 
outer bark doth make cordage and tackle for ships. 179S 
M. Madan Persius 143 note, The coarse part of flax, tow, 
hards, oakum to calk ships with. 1818 Scott ram, Lett. 
16 Jan. (1894) II- 8 These Regalia . . were smuggled out by 
a clergyman’s wife under a quantity of hards ot lint, a 1823 
Forbv Voc. R. Anglia, Hards, coarse flax. 

Hard-set, fl. [f. Het /«.///<?•] 

1 . In a hard or difficult position ; beset by diffi- 
culty or trouble. 

1387 Trevisa IligJen (Rolls) IV. 35 Pere Hanibal was 
harde sette [infestatus] foure dayes wip Galles. £*475 
/?<!«/ 449, I sail bald that I haue hecht, hot I be 
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hard set. 1737 Bracken Farrkry Impr. (1756) I. 254 The 
poor Creatuie is very hard set to drive his Water from him. 
1890 Boldrewood CW Jiejormer {jSqi) 221, 1 have sent for 
Borne books. .Until they arrive, I shall be rather haid-set, 

2. Set so as to be hard or firm. 

1813 Sir R. Wilson Ditiry II. 448 More like Egypt's 
alluvium during the iniindation_ than hard-.set soil. 1890 
Nature 16 Oct, 602/1 Beds of rigid lava and haid-set ash. 
b. Of eggs; That have been subject to incubation. 
J879 Jefferies Wild Life hi S. Co. 339 Some say it is the 
hardset eggs he [the snake] prefers. 

e. Of the featuies, etc. ; Rigidly set, 
i8s5 Tennvson Maudi. iv. Lv, I.. smile a hard-set smile, 
like a stoic. 

3. Determined, obstinate. 

1818 Scott Hrl. d/frf/. xiii. It's a hard-set willyard Least 
this o’ mine. 

Ha'rdsliell, ha'rd-sliell, and sb. 

A. adj. 1. Having a hard shell : applied to 
some crustaceans and molluscs, as crabs, clams, etc. 

2. fig. Rigid and nncompromising in religious 
orthodoxy. 

Hardshell Baptists (U.S.), a strict sect of Baptists, of 
extreme Calvinistic views. 

1837 Elliott Sp. in Ho. Representatives (Bartlett), A 
regular member of the Hardshell Baptist Church. 1864 
Spectator No. 1873. 643 ‘ Hardshell Churchmen ' is the 
title of an article in this number, and the epithet is applied 
to Lord Robert Cecil's party. 1890 Spectator 9 . Feb., The 
tough and hard-shell type to_ which Judai.sm owes such 
strength and permanence as it has ever possessed. 1^3 
Daily Tel. is May 5/5 Like the American Hardshell Baptists 
they hold that there is nothing like religion. 

B. sh. 1. A creature with a hard shell ; a hard- 
shelled crab or clam. {^U.S.') 

2. = Hardshell Baptist : see A. 2 . (D.T.) 

1S48 Jones Shete/ies 30 (Parmer) The old hard-shell 

laid about him like death. 

3. U.S, Politics. A member of the more conser- 
vative of the two factions into which the Demo- 
cratic party in New York state was divided in 1 S 52 
and following years. 

1833 N. V. Tribune 2 Apr. (Bartlett), The difference be- 
tween a Hardshell and a Softshell is this : one favors the 
Execution of the Fugitive Slave Law and goes for a dis- 
tiibution of the offices among the Nationals, while the other 
is a loud stickler for Union and Harmony. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 18 Nov., After Democrats and Republicans, 
Hunkers and Hardshells, Miscegenators and Copperheads, 
have been replaced by honester and abler politicians. 

So HaTd-ahelled a., having a hard shell. 

t6ir CoTGR. s.v. Repe, An hard-sheld nut. 

Hardsltip (ha-idjip)._ [f. Hard a. -f- -ship.] 

*t^l. The quality of being hard to bearp hard- 
ness; rigour; severity; painful difficulty. Obs. 

a 12*5 Ancr. R. 364 Herdschipe of liue. 1676 Lady Cha- 
woRTH in raih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 33 Lady 
Latimer was delivered with much hardship on Wednesday, 
the child dead. 

2. A condition which presses unusually hard Upon 
one who has to endure it; hardness of fate or cir- 
cumstance ; severe toil or suffering ; extreme want 
or privation. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 2686 What vnhappe & hardship hapnes 
the to ! 1671 Milton P. R. i. 341 Men to much misery 
and hardship bom. 1697 Dryden Virg-. Georg, ii. 667 
Inur'd to Hardship, and to homely Fare. 1775 Burke Sp, 
Cone. Amer. Wks. HI. no The Durham act. .confines the 
hardship of want of representation to the case of subsidies. 
X847 Grote Hist. Greece n. xlvii. (1862) IV. 179 He had his 
share of the benefit as well as of the hardship. i88g Ruskin 
Praiterita HI. i. 18 Resolute choice of a life of hardship, 
b. With a and pi. An instance of this. 

011223 Anar. R. 6 Swuche oSre heardschipes )>et moni 
flechs mai )>olien. 1634 Whitlock Zoolontia 33 The un- 
welcome hardships of Winter. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courtsh. 
r. i. (1840) 26 A hardship that never was put upon any one 
before. 1832 Ht. Martindau Dernerara ii. 14 'The haid- 
shlps inflicted on himself and his brother paitners. 

t e. An infliction of severity or suffering ; a 
piece of harsh treatment. Obs. 

17.. Swift (J,), To recover the effects of their hardships 
upon us. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 369, I do not know 
that I have ever offered . . a hardship, or even an affront, 
to the religious prejudices of any person whatsoever. 

Hardshrew, obs. form of Hardishbew. 
Hard- tack. [f. Hard a. + Taok sb. in fig. 
application : cf. /lard fare^ Ship-biscuit ; hence, 
ordinary sea fare in general. 

1S41 Lever C. O'Malley Ixxxviii. (Farmer) No more hard- 
tack .. no salt butter, but a g^enuine land breakfast. 1833 
Kane Grimell Exf. xxxvi. (1856) 326 Another set of 
fellows adhered pertinaciously to their salt junk and hard 
tack. 1869 Mayue Reid's Mag. June 513. 

Hard tl’p, advb. and adj. phr. 

1. adv. Nmit. Said of the tiller when it is put as 
far as possible to windward, so as to turn the ship’s 
head away from the wind. (Usually as a command.) 

i6ta Dekker If it he not good Wks. 1873 III. 293 Whoes 
at Helme? beare vp hard : and hard vp. 1840 R. H, Dana 
Bef. Mast xxxi. 117 ‘ Ice on the lee bow ! ’ ‘ Hard up the 
helm 1 ’ 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pock. Bk. x. (ed. 2) 354 
Hard up the helm, la barre an vent. 

2. adj. Hard put to it ; in difficulties ; in want, 
esp. of money ; in destitution. Hardup for, sorely 
at a loss for. colioq. (of slang origin). 

* 1821 Haggart Life 104 (Farmed There 1 met in with two 

Edinburgh snibs, who were hard up. 1840 De Quincey 
Style IV. Wks. i860 XI. 322 As hard up for water as the 


Mecca caravan. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xi, He was m 
want of copying work to do, and was. .hard up ! 1886 J. K. 
Jerome Idle Thoughts 2 You don't feel neaily so hard up 
with elevenpence in your pocket as you do with a shilling. 
1889 Besant All in a Garden Fair 11. ii, Everyman in 
England who was haid up or had a hard-up friend. 

Hence Hard-ii'piiess, Hara-u-p(p)isliiiess. 
slang and colioq. 

1870 Sala Dickens 43 The occasional j harduppishness ’ of 
a young man striving to attain a position. 1876 Hindley 
Adv. Cheap fack (Farmer), There weie frequent, collapses 
from death or haid-upness. 1882 Times 13 Mar. ii Enough 
to account for the general ‘hatd-uppishness as it has been 
called. 1888 MsCarthy & Praed Ladies' Gallery II. i. 8 
My old familiar condition of hard-up-ness. 

Hardware (ha‘jd,weoi). [See Ware.] 

1. Small ware or goods of metal ; ironmongery. 

c 1315 [implied in Hahdwareman]. 1723 Lend. Gaz. No. 
6146/10 John Lowe .. Habeidasher of Hard-Ware. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1772. 10 Locks, hinges, cast-iron 
and other branches of hardware. 1844 H- B. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 535 Pedlars . .with a pack of scissors or other haid- 
ware at their backs. 

2. aitrib. seciA. Comb. hardware dealer, factory, 
merchant, trade. 

1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1733 V. ii. 14 Mr. Wood 
. . a hard-ware-dealer, procured a patent . . to coin 108,000/. 
in copper. 1848 Mill Ho/. Econ. i iv. § i. (1876) 35 Suppose 
. . that the capitalist is a hardware manufacturer. 1862 Trol- 
lope OrUy F. vi. 36 A. .man in the hardware line. 

Ha'rdwareman. Also 6 Harder man. [f. 
prec.] A manufacturer of or dealer in hardware. 

c 1315 Cocke LorelPs B. (Percy Soc.) lo Harde waremen, 
mole sekers, and ratte takers. r^Z 1 d-K\.\.Chron.,Hen. VIII, 
65 Then the French harder men opened their wares, and 
made the Taylers hal lyke to the paunde of a marte. 1377 
Harrison England iii. ix. (1877) n. 64 Grindstones for 
hardwaie men. 1838 Greener Gimttery x8t The persua- 
sive eloquence of the itinerant hardwareman. 

Ka'rdwood, 

1. The wood or timber of deciduous trees, as dis- 
tinguished from that of piues and firs ; in some loca- 
lities spec, that of oak and ash. Mostly attrzb., as 
in hardwood tree, forest, etc. Chiefly Sc. and U.S. 

1568 Kirton-in-Linds^ Churckw. Acc. in N.-VV. Lin- 
coln. Gloss., William Chapman, iij lode of hardwodde. 
1813 Geo. Robertson Agyric. Surv. Kimard. 343 (Jam.) 
Deciduous trees, or what is here called haid wood ; in dis- 
tinction from the evergreens or firs, whose timber is com- 
paratively softer. tziSiy T. Dwight Trav. New Eng. 
(xSar) II, 163 Hard-wood land ; or land, pioducing oak and 
other kinds of wood, which are called hard, in opposition to 
pine, and other soft kinds. 1828 Craven Dial., Hard- 
wood-trees, Deciduous trees, in contradistinction to ever- 
greens and the fir tribe. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 1^6 
The rounded,, outline of hard-wood trees, xIAnLibr, Univ. 
Knowl. (N.y.) X. 149 Forests of hardwood diveisified by 
groves of sugar maple. 1^7 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
641 Do not start a plantation on soil that is not growing 
hard-wood forest. Mod. Will you have it of deal or hard- 
wood ? 

2. a. In Australia, applied to many kinds of 
timber resembling teak, esp. to Backhousia Ban- 
croftii, used in building and fencing, b, A West 
Indian shrub, Ixora ferrea. 

1888 Can DISH Whispering Voices 108 Sitting on a block 
of hardwood . . Is the grayhaired forest feller. 1890 Boldre- 
wooD Miner's Right iii. 24 A hammer-like piece of hard- 
wood above a plate of tin. 1891 Pall Mall G. 19 Jan. 2/1 
Hardwood can be found in any quantity from the Dutch 
boundary to the Louisiade group. 

Ha'xd-wooded, < 9 (. a. Having hard wood, b. 
Of hardwood as opposed to pine or fir ; deciduous. 

1838 Glenny Gard. Every-day Bk. iii/i Haid-wooded 
plants want most attention. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. A frica 
91 This will become a forest of soft-wooded plants and palms ; 
and finally of hard- wooded trees. 

Hardy (haudi), a. Also 3-4 herdi, -y, (4 ardi). 
[a. F. hardi, nom. sing, hardiz (nth c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) = Pr. ardit, It. ardito, pa. pple. of OF. 
hardir, Pr. ardir. It. ardire to harden, make hard, 
bold, etc., a, WGer. *hardjan, Goth, hardjan, OHG. 
hartjan to make hard, f. hard Hard a.] 

1. Bold, courageous, daring, a. Of persons, their 
manner, etc. 

a xtz^ Leg. Kath. 1745 Poiphire and Auguste wurSen. .se 
swiJSe wilcweme, and se hardi. c 2273 Lay. 4181 Six hundred 
cnijites of alle he kenneste and of Jjan hardieste. 011300 
Cursor M. 15503 We er herdi (v.rr. hardi, hardy] men 
i-nou agains iudas vr fa. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 1136 Code 
knyt and ardi in fijt. _ c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 
343 Petre was .. hardi in axing, c mzo Avorv. Arth xvii, 
The hed of that hardy, Hesette on a stake. X568 Grafton 
Chroit. III. 94 A good Knight and hardie of his handes. 
1387 Fleming Conin. Holinshed III. 1343/1 Philip duke 
of Burgognie, surnamed the hardie. 1625-6 Puechas PU- 
rims II. 1043 No man is so hardy as to ride on horse-back 
y a church, 1763 H. Walpole Otranto i. (i:m8) 23 Art thou 
so hardy, as to_ dare my vengeance ? 1827 Hallam Const. 
Hist. (1876) 1. iv. 185 In this treatise such a hardy spirit of 
innovation was displayed, .that [etc.]. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
13 June 5/2 No one. .would he hardy enough to take up the 
reins after he had thrown them down, 
b. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 248 Herdi bileaue hringeS Jjene deouel 
a vlihte. c 1340 Cursor M. 7659 (Fairf.) pis batal was hardy 
I-nogh. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. 20 note, 
A hardie enterprise of certaine knights. 1683 Evelyn 
(1857) II. 253 He . . has served the Court interest on all the 
hardiest occasions. 1783_Johnson Let. to j. Fowke 19 Apr., 
Silenced by a hardy denial of facts. 1S84E.RECLUS in Con- 
iemp. Rev. May 633 A hardy stroke on the Stock Exchange, 


2. opprobriously. Presumptuously bold, audacious; 
rashly bold, showing temerity. Cf. Foolhardy. 

<11223 Ancr. R. 56 pu, a wrecche sunful mon, ert so swuSe 
herdi to kesten kang eien upon 3unge wummen. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter ix. 42 pat na man be hardy him to heghe 
abouen pe stabilnes of haly men. c 1450 Merlin 37 Thei 
sholde not be so hardy be-fore me to make yow no lesynge. 
1483 Cath. Angl. 175/1 Hardy .. iemerariits, qui nne con- 
stlio agit. <71489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxii. yn Yf 
Reynawd were soo hardy to doo ony haime vnto richarde 
of normandy, I sholde hange hym wyth myn owen handes. 
1699 IIentlf.y Phal. 503 What shall we say now to such a 
haidy Writer, as this is? 1890 Sat. Rev. i Feb. 130/1 A 
warning to otheis not henceforward to be so hardy. 

■f 3. Strong, enduring, tough. Obs. 
c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Fonles 176 The byldere ok & ek the 
hardy \v.r. harde] assh. 

4. Capable of enduring fatigue, hardship, rigour 
of the weather, etc. ; physically robust, vigorous. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 150 A tall and a haidye per- 
sonage. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa it. 32 How strong 
and hardie I was, and how I could endure the cold and 
tempestuous season. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. iv. 920 [Art] Thou 
then they Less haidie to endme ? 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
(iTjC) V. 183 When once grown up, turkies are very hardy 
birds. 1783 Polite Trav. 105 Northward of the bay, even 
the hardy pine is seen no longer. 1833 J. H. N ewman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. I. ii. 93 The hardy mountaineeis of the 
Caucasus. 

b. Hort. Able to grow in the open air through- 
out the year. Half hardy, able to do this except 
in winter, when shelter is required. Hardy annual, 
an annual plant that may be sown in the open 
ground, or that ripens its seed and sows itself year 
after year. Alsoy?^., a subject that comes up year 
after year in Pailiament, or in the newspapers. 

1832 Half-hardy [see Harden v. 7]. 1870 Lowell Study 

Wind., Chaucer (1ZS6) 2 i6 It may well be doubted whether 
Roman literature, always a half-hardy exotic, could ripen 
the seeds of living reproduction. 1871 S. Hibberd Awwitot/r 
Flower Gard. 188 Many of the hardy annuals are weedy and 
short-lived. iSgzPallMallG. 16 Aug. 4/2 (Farmei) Readers 
. - are once more filling the columns of that journal with ‘ Is 
Marriage a Failure ? ' The hardy annual is called ‘ English 
Wives ’ this time. 

c. Of actions, qualities, etc. 

1601 Chester Love's Mari., K. Arthur liii, The Saxons 
men of hardie strength. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 124 The 
Laplanders lead a miserable and hardy kind of life. 1845 
Ford Hand-bk. Spain i. 53 The hoises of Navarre . . are 
still esteemed for their hardy strength. 

5. Comb., as hardy-litnbed, -mannered, -wilted, etc. 

1398 Sylvester DuBarias n. ii. 11. Babylon 650 Ronsaid 

. .hardy-witted, handleth happily All sorts of subject, stile, 
and Poesie. 1825 Moore Mem, (1853) IV, 339 The sexton, 
a shrewd, hardy-mannered fellow. 

Ha*rdy, sb. [prob. f. Hard, or Hardy a.] The 
vertical bar or blade of hard iron with a sharp edge, 
on which nailmakers cut or strike off the shaped nail 
from the iron rod ; also, a movable piece, called 
also ‘ fuller fitting into a socket in an anvil, used 
for similar purposes by blacksmiths. 

1870 Gd. Words Apr. 247 My bore and hardy must be 
done. Or I cannot make good nails._ 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hardy. .A chisel or fuller having a square shank for 
insertion into a square hole in an anvil called ahardy-hole. 
1894 Amer. Ann. Deaf June 150 [Blacksmith's tools] a 
poker, a rake, a shovel, a sprinkler, a hardy. 

t Ha'rdy, V. Obs. [f. Hardy a.] 

1. trans. To make hardy or bold; to encourage. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath, 2163 Hardi min heorte. 1297 R. Glouc. 

(1724) 218 Lucye, to hardy ys men, prykede her and (ler. 
c 1330 Will. Paleme 1136 Forto hardien )>e hertes of here 
hei3h burnes. t;i43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. Ixxi. (1869) 41 
A1 gates j hardied me and went wel nyh to hire. 

2. intr. To become hold, nonce-use. 

1823 Lamb Elia Ser. it. Old Margate Hoy, Still hardying 
more and more in his triumphs over our simplicity, 

t Ha'rdyda'rdy. Obs. [A reduplicated exten- 
sion of Hardy : cf. handy-dandy i\ a. Rash or 
foolish daring, b. A daring fellow, dare-devil. 

<2x329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 450 So myche hardy daidy 
and so lytell manlynes. 1393 R. Harvey Philcid. 80 A 
very hardydardy in deede as euer liued. 

Hardyshrew, obs. form of Habdishrew. 
Haro (heoj), sb. Forms; 1-2 Kara, 2 - hare, 
( 4-5 haar(e, hayre, 5 are, 6-7 Sc. hair(e). [A 
Com. Teut. $b.; OE. hara, — 0¥x\s. (WFris. 
haeze, MDu. haese, haze, Du. haas), OHG. hasa 
(MHG., MLG,, mod.Ger. hase), ON. here, heri 
(Sw., Da. hare') OTeut. *hason-, *hazon-, cognate 
with OPruss. sasins (for szasins) hare. Cf. also 
Skr. fapa (?for fosa) hare. Relationship to the 
OE. adj. hastt, heasu ‘ grey, ash-coloured ’ is doubt- 
ful. The OE. and Norse words show rhotacism, 
the latter with resulting umlaut.] 

1. A rodent quadruped of the genus Lepus, 
having long ears and hind legs, a short tail, and 
a divided upper lip. 

The_ common hare of Great Britain and Europe (L. timi- 
dus), is a timid, watchful, and very swift animal. ‘ Its eyes 
are so situated, that the animal can see nearly all around it' 
(Carpenter) ; hence, prob., the popular saying that it sleeps 
with its eyes open (Topsell) : cf. hare-eyed, hare's eye, hare- 
sleep, in 6. A less common species or subspecies Is the 
Alpine or varying hare (L. variabilis). In North America 
there are several species or subspecies, of which L. Ameri- 
canus comes closest to the common European hare. 
a 700 Epinal Gloss. 608 Lepus, leporis, hara (Erf. Gloss. 
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fiaera]. 1154 O, E. Chron. an. 1086 (Earle) 222 He ssettebe 
|jam haran ^ast hi mosten freo faran. a izgo Owl Sr Night. 
383 Ich mai iseon so wel so on hare, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 210 About J)ei gan him chace, and hunted him 
als hayre. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xi. 6 An haai [1388 hate] for- 
sothe [is vnclene], for and he chewith kude. 1438 Pol. 
Poems (Rolls) II. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, and Irysh 
are. i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj, A Trippe of haaris. 1597 
Montgomerie Cherrie <5- Slae 15 , 1 saw the hurcheouii and 
the hair, Quha fed amangis the flowris fair. 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popery 23 As much out of order, as if . . an Hare 
had crossed his way. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 8 The 
Hare the first Year a Leveret, 2 a Hare, 3 a great Hare. 
1820 Keats Eve of St. Agnes i, The hare limp’d trembling 
through the frozen giass. 1847 Cari’entcr §2j6 The 
Alpine or varying Hare (so named from its usual residence, 
and fiom the changes of colour which it undergoes), inhabits 
the northern parts of Scotland, the mountainous parts of 
Ireland, and has been occasionally seen in. the mountains 
of Cumberland. 1884 St. fames' Gas. j Aug. 4/2 The 
white hare has risen in value during the last two seasons. 

b. The male or buck hare is sometimes called 
Jack hare. During March (the breeding season) 
hares are wilder than at other times ; hence the 
pi overbial saying As mad as a March hare. 

1329 More Supp. SoielysWks. 299/2 As mad not as a march 
hare, but as a madde dogge. a 1631 Drayton Nym- 
phtdia, Oberon . . grew as mad as any hare. When he had 
sought each place with care, And found his queen was 
missing. 1741 Ccw/L Aawz. -F’reci? n. i. 300 The Males are 
usually call'd fack Hares. _ 1783 Covvpcr Epit. on Hare 8 
Old Tiny. .Who, nursed with tender care,. .Was still a wild 
Jack hare. 1812 H. & T. Smith Rej. Addr. iv. viii. For 
what is Hamlet, but a hare in March? 1865 L. Carroll 
Alice's Adv. Wonderland vi. (1886) go ‘ In that direction . . 
lives a Hatter : and in that direction . . lives a March Hare 
. .they’re both mad.’ 

2. Phrases and Proverbs. To hold (or with 
the hare and run (or hunt) with the hounds ; to 
run with hare and hounds : to try to keep in with 
both sides; to play a double part. First catch 
your hare (i.e. as the first step to cooking him) ; 
a direction jestingly ascribed to Mrs. Glasse’s 
Cookery Book, but of much more recent origin. 

t To hunt for or catch a hare with a tabor ; t to take 
hares vuithfoxes, t to seek a hare in ahen’s nest, also to pet 
the tortoise to catch the hare : to seek to do something 
almost impossible, t To kiss the hare's foot : to be late, 
f To have two hares afoot or to run after two hares : to 
undertake too many things. To get the hare's foot to lick ; 
to obtain very little. To make a hare of\ to make ridi- 
culous. t To set the hards head {foot, harefie'i against 
the goose-giblei : to let one thing serve as a set-off to another. 
Here or there ike hare went ot goes away : here or there the 
matter ended. Also, expressions referring to ^Esop’s Fable of 
the Race between the Hare and the Tortoise. 

1399 Lamgl. Rich. Redeles 1. 58 Men myjtten as well 
haue huntyd an hare with a tabre As aske ony mendis ffor 
bat bei mysdede. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 263 
Pou hast a crokyd tunge heldyng wyth nownd and wyth 
bare. 1539 Taverner Erasne. Prov. (tssa) 36 As I say in 
our Englyshe prouerbe : Set the hares head against the 
gose gyblet. [See also 1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 52 ; 
1607 Dekker Westw. Hoe v. iv. Dram. Wks. 1873, and 
noie,^ 1346 J. Heywood Prov, (1867) 17 And yet shall 
we catche a hare with a taber. As soone as catche ought 
of them. 1362 Ibid. 137 Holde with the hare and run with 
the hounde, run thare As wight as the hounde, and as wyse 
as the hare. 1377 Stanvhurst Descr. Irel. in Holhished 
(1807-8) VI. 52 But in deed it is hard to take hares with 
foxes. 1393 Shaks. John ii. i. 137 You are the Hare of 
whom the Prouerb goes Whose valour plucks dead Lyons 
by the beard. 1399 Porter Angry Wont. Abingd. (Peicy 
Soc.) 103 He_e is gone to seek a hayre in a hennes nest . . 
which is as sildome scene as a blacke swan. 1600 Holland 
Livy XXXV. xlv. gi4 And here went the hare away. 1613-16 
W. Browne Brd. Past. n. ii. We had need Make haste 
away, unlesse we meane to speed With those that kisse the 
Hares foot. 1633 Rowley Match Midn. v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIII. 88 As I have been bawd to the flesh, you 
have been bawd to your money ; so set the hare-pie against 
the goose-giblets. 1638-9 Burton Diary g Mar. (1828) IV. 
108 Keep to your debate. You have two hares a-foot. You 
will lose both, a 1683 Sidney Disc. Govt. n. xxiii. (1704) 
iSr An ill Hare is said to make a good Dog. 1690 Ttim- 
Coat nf Times iv. in Roxb. Ball. (1883) IV. 515, I can hold 
with the Hare, and run with the Hound : Which no body 
can deny. 1798 Malthus Popul. (1817) HI. 113 It would 
appear to be setting the tortoise to catch the hare. i8r8 
Scott Lei. to Croker 3 Feb. in Lockhart, The poor clergy- 
man [got] nothing whatever, or, as we say, the hare’s foot to 
lick. 1833 Thackeray iTfx.? 4- .ffzVZjgxiv, ‘A soldier, Prince, 
must needs obey his orders ; mine are . . to .seize wherever 
I should light upon him — ' ‘ First catch your hare !. .( ex- 

claimed his Royal Highness. 1838 Times 25 Aug. 6/2 Bitter 
experience has taught us not to cook our hare before we 
have caught it. 1896 Daily News 20 July 8/2 The familiar 
words, ' First catch your hare ', were never to be found in 
Mrs. Glasse’s famous volume. What she really said was, 

‘ Take your hare when it is cased • 

3. a« Applied to a person, in various allu- 
sive senses. 

c 1325 Poem Times Edw. II, 252 in Pol. Poems (Camden) 
334 Nu ben theih liouns in lialle, and hares in the feld. 
1630 R. Stapylton Stradds Low C. Warres vi. 7 At the 
very first charge., this hare in a Helmet fled out of the 
Field. 1729 Swift Libel on Dr. Delany, etc. 33 Thus 
Gay, the hare with many friends, Twice seven long years 
the Court attends. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer’s F. 490 The . , 
distant blaze of those dull banquets made The nightly 
wirer of their innocent hare Falter before he took it. 

b. He who lays the ‘scent’ (usually paper torn 
into fragments) which the ‘ hounds ’ follow in the 
sport hare and hounds, also called ‘ paper-chase '. 

<1x845 Hood To Mr. Malthus i. You’re quite enough to 
play at hare and bounds. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown 1. vii, 


Please, sir, we’ve been out Big-side Hare-and-Hounds, and 
lost our way, 1883 W. H, Rideing in Harper s blag. July 
178/2 A flushed hale ‘hare’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘scent’ in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hound.s ’. 

4 . One of the southern constellations, Lepus. 
i3Sr Recorde Cast. Knowl. (i5sfl) 268 Vnder the feeteof 
Orion, is there a constellation of 12 starres, named the 
Hare, a 1701 Creech Mantlius v. ix. 61 The Hare appears, 
who.se active Rays supply A nimble force. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 444/2 Lepus (the Hare), one of the old constellations, 
said by Hyginus to be in the act of running from Orion’s dog. 
6. =Sli)A-HAEE, a molluscous animal, Aplysia 
depilans. 

1391 Sylvester Dh Bartas i. v. 89 Foot-less, and finn- 
lesb (as the baneful Hare, And heat-full Oyster). 1601 
Holland Pliny II. 71 It represseth the poison of the 
venomous fish called the sea-Hare. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 917 The Aplysia, commonly termed Sea-Hare, .from the 
peculiar form of the superior pair of tentacula, which are 
flattened and hollowed like the ears of a quadruped. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. attrib., as hare-back, 
-catcher, -chase, -drive, -Jlesh, -hunter, -park, -pie, 
-skin, -sleep, -soup. b. objective or obj. gen., as 
hare-Jmnting, -skoothig and adjs. c. simila- 
tive, as hare-like, -mad adjs. ; hare-eyed a., having 
eyes that look all round, or that are never closed : 
see sense I, note; hare-hearted <2., timid ; f hare- 
hound, a dog for hunting hares ; hare-kangaroo, 
a small kangaroo of the genus Lagorchesles, so 
called from its resemblance to a hare in size and 
colour ; hare's eye = lagophthalmia : see quot. ; 
+ hare-ahaw — Habe-lip; hare-sighted a., short- 
sighted ; +hare-sleep, a very light sleep ; •{■hare’s- 
tooth (see quot.). Also Habe-bbain, -foot, etc. 

1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882)36 Some leather. -wil 
straight- way become browne as a *hare backe. 1752 Sir J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 356 (Jod.) The vulture leporarius, or 
‘‘hare<atcher, 1884 Speedy Sport xiii. 216 A large bag of 
ptarmigan is not usually obtained in connection with a 
'*hare-drive. 1611 Tarlton Jests (1844) 12 To which he 
said little, but, with a squint eye, as custome had made him 
*hare eyed, hee looked for a jest to make them merry. 
1612 Chapman Death Pr. Henry D, Frantick Distemper & 
Hare-eyd vnrest. 1614 Rowlands Eooles Bolt 33 Two 
right *Hare-harted coward Fooles. 1679 T. Blount Ahc. 
Temires 42 With . . two*Harehounds, or Greyhounds, a 1744 
Pope Let. M. T. Blount (T.), I. .then ride out a hunting 
. .How can a.. *hare- hunter hope for a_ minute’s memory t 
1735 Somerville Chase ii. Argt., Description of the ’’Hare- 
hunting in all its Parts, 1864 Sm S, Northcote Lect. 
ty Ess. iii. (1887) 8q A hare-hunting farmer, a 1592 H. 
Smith Wks. (1867) II, 483 The *hare-like coward runs his 
ways. 1620 Middleton Chaste Maid ni. ii, Here’s a day 
of toil well pass’d over. Able to make a citizen ’’hare- 
mad. i 6 j± N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 100 The largest 
*Hare-ParKS that ever I heard of, and the best furnished 
..are in Ireland. 1633 ’’Hare-pie [see 2I. 1664-5 Pepys 

Diary 23 Jan,, Dined upon a hare pye. 1B70 Ouida 
Held in Bondage 21 Audit and hare-pie had not much 
temptation for us that morning. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v. Eye, *Hare's Eye, OculusLeporiuus . .a disease ari.dng 
from a contraction of the upper eye-lid . . .so that the patient is 
obliged to sleep with the eye half-open. 1597 Lowe Chimrg. 
(1634) 185 The *Hare-snaw is a defectuositie of nature 
which happeneth . . in the Lip, Bare or N ose . . sometimes 
found cloven or they come in the world. 1627-77 Feltham 
Resolves l. xxv. 45 *Tis indiscretion that is *Hare-sighted. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xiv, A cap, which I had made of a 
’'hai e-skin. 1832 Carlyle Remin. I. 36 Hare-skins would 
accumulate into the purchase money of a coat, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, *Hare-sleep, with Eies a’inost 
open. 1804 Scott Let. to Ellis 21 Aug. in Lockhart, 
*Hare soup may be forthcoming in due season. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 208 Whatsoever Beast be born 
in your flock, having that mark upon them, which is 
commonly called ’’Hares-tooth, never suffer them to suck 
their dam. 

7 . In names of plants: as f haje’s-ballocka, 
popular name for species of Orchis ; hare’s-bane, 
Aconitum Lagoctonum ; bare’s-beard, the Great 
Mullein; f hare-bottle, Knapweed ; hare’s cole- 
wort, house, lettuce, palace, thistle (also hare- 
thistle), namesfortheSow-thistlejAw/iwa/t’mtiKr; 
hare’s-eye, the Red Campion, Lychnis diiirna ; 
hare’s-nieat, Wood-sorrel ; hare-nut {dial), the 
Earth- or Pig-nut ; hare-parsley, Wild Chervil, 
Anthriscussylvestris-, hare’s-tail (grass), a species 
of grass, Lagurus ovaius hare’s-tail rush, Sin- 
gle-headed Cotton-grass, Jdriophorum vaginaium. 
Also Haee-bell, etc. 

1362 Turner Herbal n. 128b, Whyt Satyrion .. or In 
other more vnmanerly speche, *hares ballockes. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal u. cclvL § 2. 630 Mullein i.s called . . of 
some *Hares bearde. i6ao Markham Farew. Ilusb. n. 
viii. (16^) 40 The weeds which are most incident there- 
unto, are 'Twitch besides Thistles, ’'Harebottles. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal u. xxxi. § 8. 232 Sowthistle is called . . 
of some Brasdca leporina, or ’’Hares Colewoort. Ibid. 
App,,*HareseieisLj'rA«iry'/«ejifr«. 1607 Topsell 
Beasts {i 6 s 6 ) 209 An herb called Lactma Leporina.. thAt 
is, Hares-lettice, ’’Hares-house, Hares palace, [riooo 
A'rt.r. Leechd. I. 226 Se hara . . raid (jy’>se wyrte hyne 
sylfne gelacnaS, for py heo ys lactuca leporina senem- 
ned.] 1S97 Gerarde Herbal ii, xxxi. § 2. 229 The stalk 
of *hares lettuce or smooth Sowthistle, is ofteniimes a 
cubite high. 1703 Thoresbv Let. to Ray \ E. D. S.), '^Hare- 
nut, [an] eartnnut. C1516 Crete Herball cccli. Tv/a 
Palacium leporis, *hares palays, is an herbs lyke Spurge, 
hut it hath longer and rypcr leues .. It is called hares 
alays. For yf the hate come vnder it, he is sure that no 
eest can touche hym. 1874 Voung FancitPs Guide 4 July 


(Britten & H.», There is a plant known as *h.ire parsley, of 
which rabbits are estremely fond 1879 Brittcn & Holland 
Plant-n., Hare Parsley, in Aubrey’s Wilts. .This {.‘inthris- 
cns sylve\tris\ is no doubt the plant intended 1806 J. 
Galtinc Brit. Bot. § 41. 10 Lagurus ooHiitis, "hare's tail- 
grass. 1397 Gcrakde Herbal 232 .Apuleius calleth it 
[Sowthistle] Lactuca Leporina, or "Hares Thistle. 

t Hare, n. Obs. Also 7 -S hair. [Origin not 
clear : in sense i app, allied to IIaeby v. ; sense 2 
may have some association with Haue rt).] 

1. Irons. To harry ; to worry ; to harass. 

1523 Ld. Burners Froiss. I. ccxv. 271 The other parte of 
the same company, .sayd, howe they wolde se the pope and 
caidynalles .. or els to hare and to pyll the countre. [Ibid. 
272 So thus they haryed the pope, the cardynals, and the 
marchauntes about Auygnon.] 1348 Hall Cluon., Edw. IF 
( 1809) 330 The Princes of Burgoyne had not been so plucked 
hared & spoyled of her faire townes & Castles as she was. 
1674 N. Cox Genii. Retreat. (1677) no Let the Hounds 
kill the Fox themselves, and worry and hare him as much 
as they please. 

2. To frighten, to scare. 

1659 B. H exm^ParivaC s Iron Age 153 Who . . so staggered 
and hared him, that he could not make one word of answer. 
1687 R. L'Estrange A«jaj. Diss. 47 To Hair Them out of 
their Wits with Groking. 1692 Locke Educ. § 67 To 
hare and rate them thus at every turn, is not to teach them, 
1721 Stkvi’e EccL Mem. HI, xiii. 122 Being but simple 
before, he was now haired out of his wits indeed. 1732 
Gay Distress'd Wife ii. Wks. (1772) 285 Your ladyship 
hares one so. 1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) III. ccxli. 106 
Little minds .are m a hurry., they run, they hare, they 
puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves. 

Hence Hared, HaTing ppl. adjs. 

a 1618 Sylvester Job Triumph, t. 128 While Hee yet 
spake, there came Another in, Hared and hot. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Hared, Hurried. 1733 T. Ajiory J. 
Buncte (1823) I. 23 The multitude are the reoy.. rendered a 
hairing, staring, wrathful rabble. 

Hare, obs. f. H.var, Haib, Haiee, Hoae. 
Hare, obs, form of are (see Be), Ebe. 

Hare, obs. form of Ate adv., before. 

civ)S Sc. Leg. Saints, Laureniius 763 Rycht as be feynd 
sad hyme hare. 

Harebell, hare-bell (he>>-ibel). Also 7-8 
hare’s-bell, 9 hairbell. [f. Haee sb. -f Bell : 
perb. as growing in places frequented by liares.j 

1. Thewildhyacinth,.S«//i7«ii/izHy : = Blue-bell 2. 

1387-8 Compoites of Mary C’iess of Derby s P’ armilaus 
domine et capucio broid’ cum harebells. 14. . Nom. in 
Wr.-.)Vulcker 713/9 Hec bursa pasioris, harebelle- 1597 
Ger\rde Herbal 99 The blew Harebels or English Jadnt is 
verjr common throughout all England. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 
IV. ii. 222 The azurid Hare-bell, like thy Veines. i6i3-;x6 
W. Browne Brit. Past. it. iii, The Hare-bell . .for her stain- 
less azure blue, Claims to be worn of none but those are true. 
1620 Parkinson Parodist ir. xi. 122 Our English Jacinth or 
Hares-bels is so common euery where, that it scarce needeth 
any description. 1786 tr. Beckfordts f ’nf/zfX: (1866) 13 The 
ground was strewed with violets, hare-bells, and pansies. 
1802 Tf ans.Soc. ArtsyAL. 203 The root of i'att H yen ini h-us 
non striptus, the plant commonly called Blue-Bells, or Hare- 
BelJs. 1879 Britti.n & Holland Plant-n. 

2. The Kound-leaved Bell-flower, Campanula 
rotundifolia — Blub-BELL i. 

(This application appears to have arisen in Scotland, where 
the Campanula is much more abundant than the wild 
hyacinth. Sometime.s, with reference to the slender stalk, 
altered to hairbell, which Lindley tried to establish in this 
sense, leaving harebell to its original use in sense i. 
Originally, in English use, ‘ Blue-Bell ' was Campanula, 

‘ Hare-bell ‘ was Sciila, ‘ Hair-bell ’ non-existent.) 

1765 Mickle Sir Martyn i. (R.), On Desmond’s moulder- 
ing turrets slowly shake The trembling rie-grass, and the 
hare-bell blue, 1790 Burns Elegy Henderson v, Mourn 
little harebells, o’er the lee. 1810 Scott Lady of L. l. xviii, 
E’en the slight hare-Itell raised its head, Elastic from her 
airy tread. i8io Southey Kehama vil. vii. Gently as the 
dews of night that gem And do not bend the hare-bell’s 
slenderest stem. 1866 Treas. Bel. 208 2 Campanula 
rotundifolia. Hare-bell, or.. Hair-bell, the Blue-bell of Scot- 
land. <2x882 Whittier To — 5 Poet. Wks. 102 Banks in- 
clined, With trembling harebells hung. , 

Ha're-lirajbi. Also hair-, [f. Haee sb. -f- 
Bhain. The spelling hair-brain, suggesting an- 
other origin for the compound, is later, though 
occasional before 1600.] 

1 1. One who has a brain like a hare’s, or no more 
brain than a hare ; a giddy or reckless person. Obs. 

1530 Bale Apol. 29_Thys rashe kyndeofvowytig..hemay 
wele beuuethe to his madmen, hys harebmynes. «iSS3 
Udau, Royster D. i. iv. (Arb.) 27 Ah foolish harebraine, 
'This is not she. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. ii, _ni. i.x.(t6sr) 
105 What a company of hare-brains have done in their rage, 
<1x670 Hacket Abp. Williams ii. 137 (D.) The hare-brains 
among us are engaged with them. 

Comb. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 237 Vndiscretely 
or harebrainlike, he would nedes .. bee reputed .. for an 
Academique. 

2. atlrib.QX adj. = BIaek-BEAINED, 

1566 T. Stapleton ffezL Unir. Jewel iv. 109 The most 
outragious and harebrayne stomacher of the Donatiivtes, 
xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 79 For (ove is mea- 
sured, .not by a haire-braine furie, but by a duscreete and 
moderate ascention. 1588 Fraukcb Lamers Log. Dtd. 
i H ij b, Newfangled, youngheacled, harebray ne boyes. 1660 
J. Sharp in Ltmderd. Papers (Camden) 1 . S 7 Were the 
game . , to be reacted, ther would be few of those hturbrain 
men.. now found. 188* Stevenson Wrro Arab. Nis. (1884) 

6 They also handed on to me a hare-brain humour. 1886 
American XII. 309 Hairbrain schemes of economic policy. 
Hence f Ha'rehralaaess. Obs. 

1598 R. Haydocke tr. Lomazza's Tr. ii. 72 Hare^brain- 
nesse hath ridiculous, furious, and phantasticall motions. 
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Ha’re-brained, a.. Also hair-, [paiasynth. 
f. hare brain For the form hair-, see prec.] 
Having or showing no more ‘ brains ’ or sense than 
a hare ; heedless, reckless ; rash, wild, mad. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 216 b, My desire is that none 
of you be so unadvised or harebiained as to be the occasion 
that [etc.]. 1581 Pettie Guazzo’s Cm. Conv. in. (1586) 148 
If his sonne be haughtie, or haiie brained, he termeth him 
courageous. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 100 Whilst they, 
out of a hare-brained lunacie desire battaile. _ 1643 Pkynhe 
Sov. Power Pari, i. (ed. 2) 42 The hair-brain'd advise of 
his young Cavaiieres. 1738 Swift P oli/e Coiivers. 144 Perhaps 
it will make me hai e-biain’d. i8i8_ Hazlitt Eng.^ Pacts vii. 
(1870) 172 The excesses of mad, hairbrained, roaring miith. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. iii. xxii, Keeping hare- 
brained follies at arm’s-length. 

Hence Ha're-hraiiiedly adv. ; Ha'i’e-hrained- 
ness. 

(T1S77 Gascoigne Fruite of FetUrs Fansie. .farewell, 
whose badge, .in my hat full harebrayndly, thy floweis did 
I weare. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Cerchrosity, brainsickiiess, 
hairbrainedness. 16391 k*- Pell Inifr. Sea Ep. Ded. C ij, 
Profane, and giddy hairbrainedness. 

Ha’re-btir, [cf. Hakdock.] Burdock. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Hareburr, Arctium Lappa. [1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Hareburr . . perhaps a mis- 
print for Hurrburr.] 

t Ha‘re-cop. Ohs. [? f. Habe sb. + Cop head.] 

? = Habe-bbain sh. 

1567 Damon ^ Pithins in Plazl. Dodsley IV. 75 A merry 
harecop ’tis, and a pleasant companion. 

Ha’re-fijlder. A man whose business is to find 
or espy a hare in foim. 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado 1. i. 186 Or doe you play the 
flowting jacke, to tell vs Cupid is__a good Hare-finder? 
i6ir Markham Countr. Content, i. vii. (1668) 43 The Hare- 
finder should give the Hare three sohows before he put her 
from her Lear. 1676 Shadwell Virtuoso iii. Wks. 1720 1 . 364 
Clarinda. You stare about like a Hare-finder ; what’s the 
matter? Loiigail. Faith, madam, I expected to have met 
your Sister here. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. l. (1863) 
185 Rat-catcher, hare-finder, and broom-maker. 

Harefoot, hare-foot. ? Obs, 

1. The foot of a hare, or a foot resembling a hare’s ; 
spec, a long narrow foot found in some dog.s. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8it) II. ii8 (D.) Better a hare- 
foot than none at all ; that is, than not to be able to walk. 

2. A nickname for a swift-footed person. 

CI4IO Chron. Eng. 899 in Ritson Metr. Rom, (1802) II, 
Harald, Godwyne sone He was cleped Harefot, for he was 
urnare god. 14. . Bromton Chron. in Twysden Hist. Angl. 
Script, decern (1652) 932 Propter levitatem. pedum S: cursus 
Haraldus Haiefot communiter extitit appellatus. ai49X 
Rous Hist. Reg, Angl, 103 Haroldus Harfote quasi levis 
in cursu ut lepus aliquis. 

3 . A plant; = Harb’s-poot i. 

ci26S Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 353/6 - 4 iHUiciir, hare- 

fot. <11387 Sinon. BarthoL 24 Harefote, avaiicia, 1370 
Levins Manip, 178/29 Harefoote, herb, lagopus. 

4. Name given to the ptarmigan and other species 
of Lagopus, from the densely feathered feet. 

[1706 Pw.v.i.ve^t.Haresfoot .. also a kind of Bird] 1733 
Johnson, A 1. A bird. Ainsworth. 

HarelcL (hre’reld). Also herald, harold. [ad. 
mod.L, Harelda (Stephens 1824), arbitrary altera- 
tion of earlier Havelda, from Icel, name haveUel\ 
A species of sea-duck, Harelda glacialis. 

1841 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat, Club I. No. g. 261 
Harelda glacialis. Long-tailed Hareld. 1863 Kingsley 
Water Bab. vii. (i88g) 258 Harlequins and eiders, harolds 
and garganeys. 

Hare-lip (heo’j|li-p). Also 8 hair*, [f. Habe 
sl>. p- Lip.] 

1. Fissure of the upper lip, caused by the arrest of 
development in the upper lip or jaw; so called 
from the resemblance to the cleft lip of a hare. 

1567 Harman Caveat 82 Wylliani Coper with the Harelyp. 
1390 SHAlds. Mids. N. V. i. 418 Neuer mole, harelip, nor 
scanre. _ 1634 T. Johnson Parey’s CMntrg. 1. it. (1678) 2 
The Chirurgeon . . cicatriceth cloven lips, commonly called 
Hare-lips. 1783 R. Cumberland in Observer No. 98 r ii 
[He] had a remarkable liair-lip, which exposed to view a 
broken row of discoloured teeth. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Osteal, gS In cases of double hare-lip, where the 

fissure is not confined to skin, the pre-raaxillary bones on 
each side fail to unite with, the rest of the upper jaw. 

2. Hare-lip sucker, a fish, Quassilabm lacera, of 
the Ohio river and its tributaries, remarkable for 
the conformation of the mouth. 

Hence Kare-Upped (-lipt) having the upper 
lip cleft like the hare. 

i6(w Topsell Four-f, Beasts (1638) 208 If the childe prove 
not Hare-lipt. 1773 Adair Amer. Ind, 277, 1 spoke, .to a 
hair-lipped warrior among them. 1834 Badham 114 

The hideous, hare-lipped uranoscopus. .thesingular position 
of whose eyes attracted early the attention of naturalists. 

Harelot, ohs. form of FIarlot. 

Harem, haram (he»Tem). Also haramm, 
8 harram (hane-m) ; 9 hareem, hatim (hari’m). 
[a. Arab. ^ ^ ^aram, and liarlm Ut. (that 

w'Lich is) prohibited or unlawful, that which a man 
defends and fights for, as his family, a sacred place, 
sanctuary, enclosure; the women’s part of the 
house ; wives, women ; from liarama to pro- 
hibit, forbid, make unlawful. The two Arabic 


words are practically synonymous, esp. in countries 
where Arabic is not the vernacular. From the first 
come the earlier Eng. harani and harem ; from the 
second the later haritn, hareem ; see also sense 3.] 

1 . The part of a Mohammedan dwelling-house 
appropriated to the women, constructed so as to 
secure the utmost seclusion and piivacy ; called 
also seraglio, and in Persia and India zenana. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 62 He has three hundred 
women in his Seraglio (called here Haram). Ibid. 148 The 
other women belonging to Seraglioes or Haramras, live 
discontented. 1698 Fryer Au. E. India ty P. 132 The 
Governor sent for me to visit his Lady in the Haram. 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'tess Mar 10 Mar , I have 
been in a harem, where the winter apartment was wains- 
coted with inlaid work of mother-of-pearl. _ 1733 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. HI. xxxiy. 137 The harram is magnificent, 
consisting of a square within its own wall of brick. 1864 
Engel Mus. Anc. Nat. 220 This drum is especially used in 
the hareems. 1872 Baker Nile Tribut. xx. 349 Brought by 
the Abyssinian traders to be sold for the Turkish harems. 

H. transf. and fig, 

1823 Scott Peveril xlix, [She] stood with her arms folded 
on her hi east, with an humble air, as different from that which 
she wore in the harem of the Duke of Buckingham as that 
of a Magdalene from a J udith. 1870 Emerson Soc. i5- Solit. , 
Books Wks. (Bohn) III. 86 A man’s library is a sort of 
harem. 1872 0 . W. Holmes Poet Break/. -i. viii. 248, I 
must have my literary harem, my pare aux cerfs, whei e 
my favorites await my moments of leisure and pleasure. 

2. The occupants of a harem collectively ; the 
female members of a Mohammedan family ; esp. 
the wives and concubines collectively of a Turk, 
Persian, or Indian Mussulman. 

X781 Cowper Anti-Thelypthora 108 Seraglios sing and 
harems dance for joy, 1821 Byron Sardan. 1. i, Were it 
less toil .. To head an army than to rule a harem? 1833 
Burton Pilgr. Meccah xv. (1893) 1 . 295 The kitchen, .being 
as usual occupied by the 'Harim'. 1879 E. K. Bates 
Egyptian Bonds I. iii. 37 The Viceroy's harem were dis- 
porting themselves on the sand, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1784 Cowper Task iv. 447 Where chanticleer amidst his 
haram sleeps In unsuspecting pomp. 1833 Thackeray 
Nevjcomes 1 1 , xxxvi. 324 Could our hearts let in such a 
harem of dear friendships, i860 Motley Neiherl. (1868) I. 
it. 47 In the harem entertained for him in the Louvre 
many pitfalls entrapped him. 

3. A Mohammedan sacred place or area ; one 

which is prohibited to any but the Faithful. More 
usually in form hardvt, Arabic haram, for- 
bidden, sacred place. ' 

1833 Burton Pilgr, Meccah xv. (1893) I. 294 We all set 
out in a body to the Harim..a duty which must not be 
delayed by the pious. 1883 A. Thomson Holy Land vi. 106 
On the summit of Mount Moriah . . there spreads the noble 
enclosure of the Haram. 

4 . Qorah,,ti.%harem-court,-waU\ harem-bred 

1829 Bengalee 226 Humble puppet, Haram slave. 1833 
Kingsley Hypatia xviii, Wulf came rapidly down staiis, 
through the hall into the harem-court. 1883 A. Thom.son 
Holy Land viii. 138 To sink shafts as near as possible to 
the prohibited distance, and then to approach the Haram 
walls by tunnelling underneath. 1890 C. W. C. Oman Hist. 
Greece 1S7 A mere harem-bred despot. 

Kare'ngiform, «. [f. mod. Zool.L. harengus 
herring + -FOEM.] Having the form of a herring. 
1828 in Webster ; and in later Diets. 

t Ha*re-pipe. Obs. [f. Habe sb, + Pipe.] A 
trap for catching hares. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. II, Stat. 1. c. 13 § i Nene use fuiettes 
haies rees hare pipes ne cordes, c 1483 E. E. Misc. (Warton 
Club) 45, _ I have an hare-pype in my puree, Hit schal be set 
al for thi sake._ 1376 Turberv. Venerie 200 As you may 
take a hate with Harepypes or such like gynnes. 1603 
Act I /as. /, c. 27 § I Eveiie person.. which.. shall, .take, 
or destroy any Hares with any Harepipes, Cordes, or with 
any such Instrumentes. 16x3 W. Lawson Country Housew. 
Gard. (1626) 43 You must have, .an Hare-pipe for an Haie. 
1821 Sporting Mag. IX. ii Hare-pipes, gins, snares. 

Hare’s-ear (heo-izibi). [From the shape of the 
leaves.] The name given to species of Bupletiruin 
(N.O. Umbellifergi), and Erysimum (N.O. Criici- 
ferm), having auiicled leaves. Bastard Hare's-car, 
a name for Phyllis Nobla (N.O. Cinchonacex), a 
shrub found in the Canary Isles. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxxix. 483 Which hath caused 
me to call it Hares eares, hauing in the middle of the leafe 
some hollownesse reseinbling the same. x86i Miss Pratt 
Blower. jP(. I.131 Erysimum orieniale (Hare’s-ear Treacle 
Mustard), t866 Treas. Bot., Bupleurum, Hare’s-ear, 
Thorow-wax. 

Ha're’s-foot. 

I . A species of clover ( Trifolium arvense), with 
soft hair about the flowers. Also called hare's- 
foot trefoil, (See also Habepoot.) 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 26 a, Lagopus maye be called in 
En^lishe Haris foot or rough clauer. 1713 J. Petiver in 
Phil, Trans. XXVIH, 62 Its blush Flowers stand in a 
round flusey Head, like our Haresfoot. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. II. 109 Trifolium arvense (Hare’s-foot Trefoil). 

2. The Corkwood tree {Ochroma Lagopus') cf the 
West Indies and Central America; so called from 
the dehiscent ripe fruit with the cotton of the seeds 
protruding from it. Treas. Bot, 1866. 

3. attrib. Hare’s-foot Fern, a name of Davallia 
canariensis ; also extended to other species, as 
(in Australia) D, pyxidata. Hare’s-foot Sedge, 

, Carex lagopina. Hare’s-foot Trefoil: see i.. 


i8or Miss Pratt Flower. PI. VI. 27 Hare’s-foot Sedge., 
a very rare plant. 1866 Treas. Bot., Davallia, a . . genus 
of polypodiaceous ferns . . They have scaly creeping rhi- 
zomes, which featuie has given rise to the name of Hare’s 
Foot Fein, applied to D. canariensis. 1882 Garden 29 Apr. 
301/3 Davallia Fijiensis Plumosa [is] a very elegant Hare’s- 
foot Fein. 

Harestane, -strang(e. Sc. ff. Hoabstone, 

STRONG. 

Ha’re-wa’rren. A warren or breeding-place 
for hares. 

1647 in Rushw. //zbA Coll. iv. II. 878 Another Rendezvous 
of the Army was upon the Hare-warren near Kingston. 
1668 Sedley Mulberry Gard. iv. i, Like a pack of liounds 
in a hare warren. 1774 Foote Cozeners ii. Wks. 1799 II. 161 
He puts me in mind of a pack of hounds in a hare-warren ; 
by eternally shifting the game, the punsuit never ends. 
1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 392 A county .. which . . has 
degenerated, .into a mere hai e-warren and pheasant-mew. 

Harewe, obs. form of Aebow. 

II Harfang (haufter)). Also harphang. [a. F. 
harfang in Hatz.-Darm.), a. Sw. harfang ‘Cos. 
snowy owl, f. har{e hare -f- fanga to catch.] The 
Great Snowy Owl. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (18621 II. ii. vii. 33 The Harfang, 
or (jreat Hudson’s Bay Owl of Edwards .. the largest of all 
the nocturnal tiibe. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 382 The Har- 
fang or Great Snowy Owl . . is found in very high northern 
latitudes, of both the Old and New Woiid. 1884 N. Y, 
Herald 27 Oct. 5/2 It was I who killed the harphang. 

Harga-, Large-, liarguebu.sli(e, etc., obs. ff. 
FI ARQUEBUS, etc. 

tHargulater. Obs. Also -atier. Largo-, 
Largeletier, argolatear. Variant forms of 
Argouetiee: see qnot. 159S. 

1581 Styward Mart. Discipl. ii. 123 Sending alwales befoie 
100 Hargulaters on Horsebacke. 1391 Garrard Waire 
197 The Argolateares are to gallop the field and scale the 
side of a squadion. 1398 Barret Theor. IVarres Gloss. 251 
Hargulatier. .IS the souldier seiuing on horsebacke, vn- 
armed, v.sing a Calliuer with a .snap hance. 1623 Markham 
Souldiers Accid. 26 Whosoeuer is a good Musquetier cannot 
chuse but be a good Hargeletier. 

HarLalde, ohs. form of FIerald. 

Hariant, obs. form of IIaurient. 

Haricot (hm-riki?, -kfit), sb. Also 7 aricofc, 8 
arico, Larrioot, 8-9 harico, harrico. [a. F. 
haricot (16th c. in Littre), in 14th c. hericoq de 
mouton (Halz.-Darm.), hericot (Littre), in sense i ; 
in sense 2 Hatz.-Darm. cite fevre de haricot of 1642. 
Origin uncertain : see Littie.] 

1 . A ragout (originally of mutton, now sometimes 
of other meat). Also attrib. 

[1611 CoTGR., Haricot, mutton sod with little turiieps, some 
wine, and tests of bred crumbled among.] 1706 PniL- 
Lirs (ed. Kerseyl, Haricot, a particular way of dressing 
Mutton-cutlets, or several sorts of Fowl and Fish in a Ragoo 
with Turneps ; also a kind of French beans. 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 102 Harico of a Neck of 
Mutton. 1S16 Catherine Hutton in W. Hutton's Auto- 
hiog. Concl. 90 Harico of mutton and gooseberry pudding. 
1870 Daily News x6 Nov., Irish stew or haricot mutton. 

2 . A leguminous plant of the genus Phaseolus, 
especially P. vulgaris, the common Kidney-bean 
or F" rench-bean : also Haricot bean. Applied both 
to the plant and the beans or seeds. See Bean 3. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. 99 A little meal, 
aricot beans, onions, .wherewith we made the best shift we 
could. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Arico, the French-Bean, 
or Kidney-Bean [see also i]. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 
333 Another course is to sow rye ; after that millet ; and 
with this harricots, or kidney-beans. 1813 M. Birkbeck 
fourn. thro’ France 16 Women were every where hoeing 
French beans [Haricos'). 1861 Delamer Kitch. Gard. 90 
On the Continent . . the ripe seeds, or haricots proper, 
are largely cultivated for winter use. 1869 E. A. Parkes 
Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 173 Haricot beans frequently form 
part of the vegetables. 

Flence Haricot, Harico v. trans., to make into 
a haricot (sense i). 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (17781 141 To harico 
a Neck of Mutton. 1803 Sporting Mag. XXV. 226 Veal 
cutlets, haricoed mutton. 

Haridan, Harier : see Haebidan, Haeeier. 
Harif, -iff, -of, dial, forms of FIaiRIE. 
Hari-kari, erron. form of Haea-icibi. 
t Ha'riolate, Z'. Obs. Cf. also Aeiolate, etc. 
[f. L. harioldt-, ppl. stem of harioldrl to divine, 
foretell, f. hariolus soothsayer.] intr. To soothsay; 
also, in 17th c., to practise ventiiloquism. Hence 
t Ha'riolating', f Hariola tion ; also f Ha'riole 
V. {nonce-wd.) , tijrdivine, guess ; Ka-riolize, to 
soothsay. 

ifiga Warner & Eng. vii. xxxv. (1612) 168 The lad was 
loftie, for himself he bariolized well, At full he could his 
lessons, and a formale lie would tell. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Hariolation, a fore-telling or South-saying. 1636 
T. Ady Candle in Dark 80 The imposture of Hanolating 
or speaking in the belly. 1660 \.r, Amyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig, III. li, 333 What is the guess or hariolation of two or 
three to the constant opinions of a whole multitude ? 1677 
J. Webster Witcher, vi. 121 The Genii hariolating forth of 
the belly. 4833 C. Wordsworth in Ann, Early Life (1S91) 
1 . 130, I think I may venture to hariole \rime caniole]. 

Hariot, obs. form of Hebiot, 
f Karisk (hea’ri]), a. Obs. [f. Habe sb. + 
-ISH.] Of the nature of a hare ; mad, foolish. 

. 1332 Huloet, Harishe, or of a hare, 1379 Tomson QaL 
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vifi's Serm. Thu. 693/1 Our harish and madde zeale. 1581 
J. Bell H addon's Answ, Osor. 420b, More then harishe 
maddnes. 

lEarik (tajk), v. P’orms ; 3 herkien, 3 harkien, 
( 3-4 h.ere), 3-5 herken, 4-6 li.erk(e, 6-S harke, 
heark, 6 - hark. [Early ME. herUcn\-Qi^. 
type *heorcian corresp. to OFris. herkia, harkia 
(WFris. herckjen, ha^xkjen, NFris. harke) ; in ab- 
laut relation with MDu. korken, horckm (Kilian) 
mod. Flem. dial, heurken, horken, MHG. and mod. 
Ger. horchen ; from an ablaut series herk-, hark-, 
hork-. OHG. Mrechen, MHG. hCnhen, perh. owe 
their long d to the influence of Mren to hear. The 
change of OE. eo, ME. e, to a is regular : cf. OE, 
beorc bark, deon dark : the Sc. form is still kerk 
as in derk, berk, etc.] 

1. irons. To give ear or listen to ; to heaikcn to, 
hear with active attention. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 31 BluSellche he wule herkien bet pe 
preost him lei 3 on. c 1200 Prices 4 yiri. (1888) ig HarkiS 
hwat se haligast seiS. c 1325 Lai le Fieine 147 Sone after 
she gan herk Cokkes crowe, and houiides berk. C138S 
Chaucer L. G. IV. 1276 Dido, Now herkith how he .scha! 
his lady seme, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 246 
Herke what we wyll telle you. 1513 Douglas rEneis xii. 
X. 30 Now harkls quhat I purpos do this tyde. 1526 Skel- 
ton Magnyf. 401 What, I say, herke a worde. iggS Yong 
Diana 282 Harke hut one worde that I shall say vnto thee. 
c 1680 Beveridge Serin. (1729) I. 506 Hark what he himself 
here salth._ 1830 Tennyson To J. M. K., Hating to hark 
The humming of the drowsy pulpit-drone. 

2. intr. To give ear, heaiken, listen, a. with to. 

axyro Cursor M. 14030 (Gott.) Herk to me a stund. 

1513 Douglas rEneis ix. Frol. 6 Quha tharto harkis fallis in 
fragilite. 1579-80 North Plutarch Amiot to Rdrs. (R.), A 
certain singular pleasure in hearking to such as be returned 
from some long voyage. 1580 Sidney Ps. xvii. i, Just 
Lord, to my suit hark. 1646 Cbashaw Temperance in Steps 
to Temple (1670) 207 Hark hither, Reader, wilt thou see 
Nature her own Physitian be? 1785 Buums Vision i. 25 
Had I to guid advice but haikit. 1855 Lynch Rivulet 
Lxix. V, We hark with holy fear To the lingering sounds 
sublime. 1894 Crockett Raiders 178 Hark to the rattle 
of the guns. 

b. ahsol. Chiefly in imferaiive. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21378 Here, and i sal tel yow- c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 237/1 Herkyn, and take heede, and ley to lie ere 
. .asculto. 1513 Douglas Mneis ii. Frol. 15 Harkis, ladyis, 
3our bewtie was the caus. 1S91 Shaks. i Hen. VJ, i. v. 27 
Hearke Countreymen, eyther renew the fight Or teare the 
Lyons out of Englands Coat. 1610 — Temp. iv. i. 262 
Harke, they rore. c 1709 Prior and Hyinn Callimachus 
4 Hark 1 he knocks. 2821 Byron Heaven 4 Earth iii. 727 
Hark, hark! Deep sounds.. Aie howling from the moun- 
tain’s bosom. 1821 Clare Vill Minst r. II. 86 , 1 knew her 
well And her whole histoiy, if ye'll hark, can tell. 

c. In the imperative the nom. ye is often added 
(also written hark' ee, Jiarkei) ; less commonly hark 
you, and by confusion hat-k thee {d. fare thee well). 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ir.i. gg Why harke yee, harke yee, 
and are you such fooles. To square for this ? 159 x — Tivo 
Gent. III. i, 127 Harke thee : 1 will goe to her alone. 1605 
B. JoNSON Volpone v. i, But, heark you : Remember, what 
j'our ladyship off'red me. 1708 MoTTiiUX Rabelais iv. Ixlv. 
(1737) 261 Harkee me, dear Rogue 1 1709 Steele Tatler 
No. 38 F 9 Hark'ee, No Names. 1711 Budgell Spect. No. 
150 F 9 Hark you. Sirrah, I’ll pay off your extravagant Bills 
once more. 1751 E. Moore GilBlas’ProX. (R.', But hearkee, 
poet! — won’t you though? says I. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Aristoph., Knights ii. iii, Harkee, Quick haul up your 
ponderous dolphins. 1838 Lytton lice 6g Hark ye 1 one 
word more with me, sir, and you quit my service to-morrow. 

t3. irans. To get to hear of, find out by in- 
quiry and listening ; ■= Hearken v. 8. Obs. 

1561 T. Hobv tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577! N vij b, 
Those that go alwaies harking out the loues of others, & 
disclose them so point by point. 

4. intr. Used in hunting, etc., as a call of atten- 
tion and incitement, esp. in conjunction with an ad- 
verb directing what action is to he performed; hence 
denoting the action : see helow. Cf. also Hauk sb. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 258 Pm [setting on dogs] Fury, 
Fury: there Tyrant^ there: harke, harke. Goe, charge my 
Goblins that they grinde their ioynts. 

a. Hark away, fot'^vard, in, off-, to proceed or 
go away, forward, in, draw off. 

1737-1801 [see Hark ii.]. 18x6 ' Quiz ’ Grand Master 

vin. 22S Hark ! forward, .sportsmen— ’tis the same. 1824 
Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl. s.v. Haurk, When the 
hunter hears by them [terriers] the situation they are in, he 
bawls down to haurk to him, haurk to him, ye nice blasties.^ 
1826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 270 The word was given ‘ Yoi 
—hark in, hark’. 1844 Di.shaeh Coningsby 1, v, I think 
the hounds are too hot to hark off now. 1846 R. E. 
Egerton-Warburton Hunting Songs v. (1883) 13 Away ! 
Hark, away !. .Ne’er slacken your pace. 

b. Hark back. Of hounds: To return along the 
course taken, when the scent has been lost, till it 
is found again ; hence fg. to retrace one’s course 
or steps ; to return, revert ; to return to some ear- 
lier point in a narrative, discussion, or argument. 

*829 Sporting Mag, XXIV. 175, 1 must ‘ hark back ’, as 
we say in the chace. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xli. 225 
Basil must needs hark back on the subject of the papers. 
1877 Cruttwell Hist, Rom. Lit. 223 The mind of Lucretius 
harks back to the glorious period of creative enthusiasm. 
i88a Stevenson Stud. Men fy Bks,, J. Knox 349 He has 
to hark hack again to find the scent of his argument. 1895 
F. Hall Two Trifles -ys. To hark back to scientist.,! am 
ready to pit it against your agnostic. 


c. trans. Hark on, fin ward to urge on with 
encouraging cries. Hark back ; to lecall. ’ 

1813 Hogg Queen's IVake 178 Scho herkit on her revin- 
ing (i. e. ravening] crew. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artetnldo i. 
1. 9 (D.) There is but one that liarks me hack. 1852 
Thacklray Esmond \\. iv. Yelling and haikiiig his bloody 
war-dogs on. 1865 Dasent Jest ,5- Earnest tiS/gi I. zug 
He . .harked forward his packs of hounds with a cheer. 

5. tnir. To speak in one’s car; to whisper or 
mutter. .5V. and north, dial. 

^583 Beg. Bp. St. Androis 16S in Satir, Poems Reform. 
xlv, Auld Captane Kirkburne to him harkit. 1697 W. 
Cleland Poems gg fjam.) Then some began to hark and 
rown. 1785 R. Forbes Dominie Deposed 38 (Jam ) I'lieii 
whispering low to me she harked. 1851 Cuinbld. Gloss., 
Hark, to whisper and to listen. 

Hence Ha rking ziW. r/;.andy)yi/. a.-, alsoHarker 
Sc., a listener. 

1530 Palsgb. 229/r H.-irkyng, escont, audience. 1583 
Stanyhurst AEneis 11. (Arb.) 47 Thee les he furth pratled, 
thee more wee longed in harcking. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Harking [ijBy Grose, Ha>k-ye-irig1, whispering on 
one side to borrow Money. 1825 Jamieson s.v., Harkers 
never hear a gude word of themselves. 1885 Laiiy Grlvili e 
Creatures of Clay I. xvii, The sense that I was bound to 
another woman would prevent any vain harkings back. 

Hark, sb. [f. Hark z;.] a. An act of harking, 
b. A whisper, a privy communication. 6’ir. e. A 
shout starting or urging on the hounds in the chase ; 
also hark azoay. d. Hark hack ; a retiacing of 
steps, a backward move. 

1737 M. Green 83 Exulting at the hark-away. 1786 

Lounger No. 87. 300, I have not forgotten .. the encour.ag- 
ing Hark forward to a cautious hound. 1743 Cxmirick Lethe 
1. Wks. 1798 I. 20 All hie to the midnight hark -a way. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 5 The chace an oblique 'hark back’ 
of two miles. 1801 Bloo.mfield Rural T. (1802) 114 Ye 
peaceful Streams that wind along Repeat the Hark-away. 
18x0 Scott Lady of L. 1. iii, \Vith hark and whoop and 
wild halloo No rest Benvoirlich’s echoes knew. 1820 Hogg 
IVint. Evtn. T. II. 207 (Jam.) Take heart till I tell you the 
hark of my mind. 1859 Masson Bnt. Novelists ii. 152 The 
attempt.. is interesting as a hark-back to mediievalism. 

Harkaboise, etc., obs. forms of Hauqdebus, 
Harkee = hark ye see Hark v. 2 c. 

Harken, v., etc. : see Hearken, etc. 

Harl, karle, Also 9 dial, htirle : see 
also Here, [app. = MLG. herk, harle, barrel, 
harl, LG. harl, EFris. barrel fibre of flax or hemp.] 

1. A filament or fibre (of flax or hemp). 

[13. . seeHERL X.] 1649 Blithe DnProv.Lmpr, (1653) 
262 The watering of it [flax] opens, and breakes the harle 
the best. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv, 54 Beating and 
often dressing will cause the Harle to open. 1743 Max- 
well Set. Trans. Soc. Impr. Agric. Scot.yyi (Jam.) Broken 
ieces of straw, hanging in a great measure loose upon the 
arle or flax. i88z Jago Contw. Gloss., Hurle, a filament. 

2. A barb or fibre of a feather : cf. Here. 

Jrt 1450, etc. see Herl 2.) 1877 Blackmore Cripps ii,The 
ribs and hail of feathers. 1884 Si. James' Goe. 21 June 6/2 
Thehody is made entirely of peacock’s harl. 1884 Blackmord 
TVihwxj' £{/>«/. 1. 254, 1 began to chew the harl [ofa quill pen]. 

Harl, shli- dial. [f. Hare p.-] 

1. A tangle; a knot; a confusion; fig, mental 
confusion. 

<2x697 Aubrey Nat. Hist. Wilts 51. 1825 Brit ton 

Beauties Wilts (E. D. S,), Harl, something knotted, or en- 
tangled. 1880 N. W. Line. Gloss. S.V., Jimmy H. . . is e’ 
such 'n a harl as niver was. x888 Berksh. Gloss, s.v., If 'e 
dwoant mind thee ’ooll get that string in a harl. 

2. A leash of hounds, local. 

1827 Sporting Mag, XXL 26 In the [county] I live in, 
they call a couple and a half, or three hounds, a ' hurl ’ of 
hounds. 1847-78 Halliwell, //<iWV.. 12<. Three hounds. 
Oxon. This corresponds to a leash of greyhounds. 

Harl, sb.^ Sc. [f. Harl w.'] 

1. The act of harling or dragging. 

x8o8-i8 in Jamieson. 

2. That which is harled or scraped together. 

x8o8-a5 Jamieson s.v., ‘ He got a harle of silver.' 

3. A small quantity, a scraping (of anything). 

Alsoy^. 

i8zi Blackw. Mag. Jan. 400 (Jam.) Ony haiirl o' health 
I had was aye about meal-times. 1893 Si evenson Catriona 
101 .And see if I cannae get a little harle of justke out of the 
military man. 

4. An implement for ‘harling’ or raking mud or 

soft manure ; a wide hoe-like scraper for scraping 
the soft mud off roads. 2825 in Jamieson. 

Harl, zi.l Sc. and north. Also 3-9 hajle, 6 
harrell, 6 Sc. haurl. [Origin unknown. 

Although there are instances of confusion (perh. only 
scribal) of hart and hurl, the two verbs appear to be dis- 
tinct ; in mod. Sc. they are distinct in use.] 

1, trans. To drag ; usually with the notion of 
friction or scraping of the ground. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 301/4 Alle I'at conicn hifore him : 
lu)iere Men to-drowe And harletlen hconi out of he loiute. 
Ibid. 226/34S pe wynd hem harlede vji & doim ; in peryls 
meni on. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 487 King Rkhard this 
noble knqt Acres nom so, & harlede so the S.nrazins, in eche 
side aboutc. a Cursor M. 2953310011 Galba) Cursing 
es he fendes lyne pat Ijarle.s a man to hell pine, c 1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Barnabas 442 In ane Ktpe for-ow te chesone p_ai 
harly t hyme one to presone. c iaoo Dcstr. Troy 2<j68 A snip 
..Halyt into havyn, harlit with ropes.^ 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems lx.vil. 52 That harlit him furth with r.Tip and corde. 
1535 Coverdale I Esdras iv. 48 Y‘ they shulde harle cedre 
trees from Lihanus vnto lerusalem. 1573 J. Davidson Com- 
mend, Vprickines xxx, Harling thanie beforr Princes and 


HARIiEQtrilir. 

Kings, a 18x3 A. Wilson Rab 1^- Ringan Poet. Wks. 147 
Frae house to house they harled him to dinner. 1816 ScoTi 
( viii, They should never harle the precious young 
l.id awa’ to captivity. 

t b. To drag in a vehicle. Sc. Ohs. (Cf. Hurl.) 

*S 57~75 Diuin. Occurr. (Baniiat>iielfip Harling of lliame 
throw the toiin in ane cart, a 1575 Ibid. 341 The Magks- 
trates causit harrell him in ane cairt throw the toun. 

c. To scrape roads Avith a ‘ hail South Scatl. 

2. intr. {for rejlf) To drag or trail oneself, to go 
with dragging feet. 

1500 20 Duni, Ml Poems xsenrs. 29 And laitdis in silkh.arlis 
to the eill. 17x0 in Collect. Dying Tistimanics (1S06) 166, 
I had he.ard the curates and harled after the bulk of the. . 
ministers. 1888 Bl.wk Ln Far Lochabtr v\\, 'Vo rewxy 
hailing heie and liarling there out o’er the coimtriL 

b. intr. To come as if dragged off. 

178s Burns Halloii’een .\.\iii| 'Till .skin in blype.s came 
haurlin. 

3. trans. To rough-cast with lime mingled with 
small gravel. 

cx-jyi [see Haki.ing belou]. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. IV. 455 The habitations. .a\e generally built of .stone 
and clav’, and pointed or h.vrled with lime. 1885 Blackw. 
Mag, Apr. 441/1 It was whitevva.shed or ‘haded’ as they 
say in the North. 

4. inlr. To troll for fish : see heloAV. 

Hence Harled fpl, a., Harling vhl. sb. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (175.0 I- ^5 Go the outside 
they,. face the work all over with mortal thrown against it 
with a trowel, which they call harling. 1867 F. Fr.ancis 
Angling x. (1880) 385 The fishing . . is mostly from a ho.it, 
and the style is called ‘ harling 1884 Q. Victoria .^lore 
Leaz’ts 34S The inn Is merely a small, one-storied, ‘ harled ’ 
house. 1891 Daily Nezos 9 Feb. 6/3 You are rowed about 
the vast e.xpanse of water in a stout boat, with a large 
phantom minnow, blue or blown, let out, by fifty yards of 
line, behind the boat .. This is the process of ‘harling’. 

Harl, dial. [Etymol. uncertain. 

Prob., from the sense, a different word from prec.] 

1. trans. To entangle, twist, or knot together; 
to ravel or confuse. 

13.. Cazv. 1^- Gr. Knt. 744 pe h.asel & he ha3-Jjorne were 
harled al sainen. « 1722 Ixstr. Hush. (175-’) 171 [B.irlej’] 
harled or fallen down. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Harid, or 
hurtd, warped or crooked. i88x Isle cf Wight Gloss., 
Harl, to entangle ; to get thread into knots'. 

b. intr. (for ref.') To become entangled, twisted, 
or confused. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. Cvb, Twisting them [3 
bundle of reeds or stiaws] fiist together in your hand, let the 
band h.arle or double in the very top of the Head, a 1722 
Lisle Husb. (1752) 2x2 If corn harles or lodges, a scythe 
cannot carry a cradle. 

2. trans. (See qnots.) 

1787 Grose Prozunr. Gloss., Harle, to harle a rabbit ; to 
cut and insinuate one hind leg of a rabbit into the other, for 
the purpose of c.irryiiig it on a stick. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss. 1878 jEri’F.RiLS Gamekeeper at H. 35 An adept at 
everything, from ‘ hailing’ a rabbit npwuids. 

Harlakeeiie,-ken(e,-kin,obs. ff. IIableijiun. 

Harlas, var. of IIaiu-lace Ohs., fillet. 

Hai’lat, -ry, obs. forms of Harlot, -rt. 

Harleiau (harlz'-an, haulian), a. [ad. mod.L. 
Harleidniis, f. surname Harley.] Of or belonging 
to Robert Harley Earl of Oxford ( 1661 - 1 ^ 24 ), and 
his son Edward Harley ; esp. in reference to the 
library of books and MSS. collected by them, of 
which the MSS. were purchased in 15153 hy the 
British nation and deposited in the British Museum. 

1744 6 {litle\ The Harleiau Miscellany : a Collection of.. 
Pamphlets and Tracts, .selected from the Libraiy of Edward 
Harley, second Earl of O.xfoid. 1754 1 title) .Act of 26 Geo. II, 
for the purchase of the Museum or Collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane, and of the Harleian Collection of MSS. 1808 A 
Catalogue of the Harleian MSS. in the British Mufeum. 
X89S ZuEHNSuatiF SVe. Hist. Bookbinding iz The Harleian 
.style took its name froiti Harley, Earl of O-xford. It was 
red morocco with abroad tooled lioider and centre p.mels. 

Harleq^uiu (ha-jd/kwin, -kin), sb. Forms; 6 
harli( 3 ken, 7 hiarlaken.(e, -keonfo, -kin, arle- 
quin, 7- harlequin, [a. fdr. harlequin (15S5 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), arlcqiiin, nd. It. arkechino. 

'The Italian word is possibly the s.ime a.s OFr. Helic- 
quln, Herlcquin, Hetlckin, Hierlekin, Hieiekin, Helqttin, 
Hennequin, a devil celebrated in medi.cv.al legend, esp. in 
la maisnie Ileleqnin, Harlequini familia (hlil-ge), a com- 
pany or troop of demon horsemen riding hy night. Of this 
the ultimate origin is i>ossibIy Teutonic. See Diez, Malm 
Etymol. Untersuck., Godefroy, Skeai.] 

1. A character in Italian comedy, subsequently in 
French light comedy ; in English paritomlniea mute 
character supposed to be invisible to the clown and 
pantaloon ; he has many attributes of the clown (his 
rival in the affections of Columbine) with the addi- 
tion of mischievous intrigue ; he usually wears parti- 
coloured bespangled tights and a visor, and carries 
a light ‘ bat’ of lath as a magic wand. 

(In reference to quot. 1390, it may_ be noticed that the 
artecckino Is .wid, in Italian Dictionaries, to have origiH.tlly 
represented the simple and facetious Berganiese man-.ervant. 
CL the stage Irishman.) 

1590 fd.h'S.vtE. Almond for Parrat Ped., Taking Bergamo 
in ray waye homeward. .It was my happe ..to light in felow- 
ship with, that famous Francattip’ Harlicken, who. -asked 
me many particulars of the order .and manet of our playes, 
1606 Day He of Guls it. iii, Like a Harlakene in an Ualwn 
comedy. 1^7 Dav, etc- Tiazt, Eng, Bro. {j8Si) 56 Here’s 
an Italian Harlaken come to offer a play to your Lord- 
,ship. 1612 Hevwood .-ipol. Aciots n. 43 To omit all 
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the Doctors, Zawnyes, Pantaloones, Harlakeenes, in which 
the French, hut especially the Italians, have beene excellent, 
1676 Dryden Epil. Etheredge's Man of Mode, Those 
nauseous Harlequins in Farce may pass. 1704 Addison 
Italy (1766) 68 Harlequin’s part is made up of blunders and 
absurdities, 1727 Fielding Love in Scv. Masques 11. i, A 
man of sense acts a lover just as a Dutchman would a harle- 
quin. 1756 Foote Eng. fr, Paris i. Wks. 1799 I. 107 A 
bundle of contiadictions, a piece of patch-work, a mere 
harlequin’s coat. 17S7 Smeaton in Phtl. T?-ans. L. 204 As 
if an harlequin had leaped thro’ the window. 1759 Johnson 
Gen. Concl. Brumoy's Grk. Theat. (R.), They represented 
. . a complete tragedy or comedy in the same mannei as 
dumb hailequin is exhibited on our theatres. 1778 J. Q. 
Adams Diary 28 Apr. Wks. 1851 III. 146 In the evening 
we went to the Italian comedy, where I saw a harlequin for 
the first time. 1817 Byron Beppo iii, Harlequins and 
clowns, with feats gymnastical. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. (?• It. 
frills. I. 81 The papal guard in their .. party-colored dress 
. . looking not a little like harlequins. 

b. transf. A buffoon in general ; a fantastic 
fellow. 

1878 Carlyle in Ld. R. Gower My Remin. xxvii. (1883) 
II. 175 [He called Beaconsfield] ‘that melancholy harlequin ’. 

2 . A small breed of spotted dogs. So G. hm-le- 
kin (Grimm). 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. viii. 286 The mongrel kind 
. . the Dutch mastifiF, the harlequin, . . and the Dane. 

3 . More fully Harlequin duck. A northern species 
of duck, Histrionicus mimittis, with fantastically 
variegated plumage. 

1772 Forster in Phil. Trans. LXII. 419 Anas. A. His- 
irionica . . Harlequin Duck. 1863 Kingsley Water Bab. 
vii. 269 Swans and brantgeese, harlequins and eiders. 1876 
Smiles Sc. Natu-r. xiii, The Harlequin . .and the Eider duck 
visit the loch occasionally in winter. 1884 Harpers Mag. 
Apr. 706/2 Harlequin-ducks of the gayest plumage. 

4 . The Oriental or noble opal. Also aitrib. 

1873 C. Robinson N. S. Wales 62 Opals . . Amongst the 

polished stones are some of the harlequin class. 

II. 5 . attrib. or as adj. Having the character- 
istics of a harlequin or of his dress ; burlesque, 
ludicrous ; particoloured. 

Harlequin china, service, set, a name given to a set of 
cups, etc., of different colours and patterns. 

1779 Wilkes Caw (1805) V. 223 A formal declaration of 
war by harlequin heralds. 1806-7 !• Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life {1826) VI. i, A china Shakspeare and Milton in 
Harlequin jackets. 1839 Helps Friends in C, Ser. n. I. 
Addr. to Rdr. 10 At this Harlequin period of the world what 
is written one week may seem obsolete the next. 1871 Mrs. 
Whitney if ealAa/foxiii. (Cent.l, She had six lovely little 
harlequin cups on a side-shelf in her china-closet, .lose, and 
brown, and gray, and vermilion, and green, and blue. 

6 . Comb., as harlequin-leap, -preacher ; harle- 
quin-looking adj. Also harlequia bat, an Indian 
species, Scotophilus ornatus, of pale tawny-brown, 
variegated with white spots ; barlequin beetle, 
a South American longicorn beetle, Acrocinus lon- 
gimanus, with particoloured elytra; harlequin 
brant, the American white-fronted goose, Anser 
albifrons gambeli, also cslhd pied or speckled brant- 
harlequin cabbage-bug, an American hemip- 
terous insect, Murgantia Jiistrionica, having brilliant 
markings; t harlequin deer, ?a particoloured 
fallow deer ; harlequin duck : see 3 ; harlequin- 
fiower, a name of the South African genus Spar- 
axis, N.O. Iridacese, with great variety of colouring; 
harlequin garrot, the golden-eye duck or pied 
wigeon, a species of Clangula ; harlequin moth, 
the magpie moth. Abraxas grossulariata ; harle- 
quin pigeon, an Australian Bronze-wing pigeon ; 
harlequin ring (see quot.) ; harlequin rose, 
a variety of rose with striped petals ; harlequin 
snake, the coral-snake and other species of Elaps, 
so called from their variegated colouring of orange 
and black. 

1863 Wood Homes vdihont H. viii. (1868) 176 The mag- 
nificent insect which is known to entomologists as the 
*Harlequin Beetle . . belongs to the wood-burrowers. 1882 
Siaiford's Carnpend. Geogr., Central Ainer, 128 'The most 
deadly enemy of the gum-elastic tree is . . the well-known 
‘harlequin beetle’. 1872 C. V._ Riley in 4<A Ann. Rep. 
Missouri Entomol. 33 ’’Harlequin cabbage bug. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer s.y. Ickvjorlh, A park well stocked with the 
fine *_harlequin-deer. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 162 A 
magnificent ’’harlequin ganot floated unmoved within a 
stones throw. 1813 Examiner i Feb. 69/2 A ’’harlequin- 
leap through a window. 1833 Willis Pencillings I. xv. 
in The *har|equin-looking Swiss guard. 1847 Leich- 
hardt fntl. vii. 227 We saw two flocks of the ’’harlequin 
pigeon (Peristera histrionicab. 1760 Jortin Erasm. II. 
X95 Stories of a ’’Harlequin-Preacher, who used to sur- 
prise his audience with his monkey-tricks. 1877 W. Jones 
Finger-ring 4r4 ’’Harlequin-rings . . were so called be- 
cause they were set round with variously-coloured stones. 
1876 T. Hardy Etlielierla (1890I 194 They were striped, 
red and white, and appeared to be leaves of the ’’Harlequin 
rose._ 1883 C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 131 The 
coloring of the *harlequin [snake], -is exceedingly rich. 

Hence Harlequiua, -ess, a female harlequin. 
Barlequiue'sque, Kaxlequl'nlc adjs., having the 
style of a harlequin. Karlequlnically adv., after 
the manner of a harlequinade, Ka'rlequiuism, 
the performance of a harlequin ; action character- 
istic of a harlequin, Ka’rlequinize v., to convert 
into a harlequin ; to dress or do up in fantastical 
colouring. 


1867 *Harlequina [see Harlequinade a.] 

1882 Stevenson New Arab. Nts. II. xii. 222 His blouse 
was stained with oil colours in a '’harlequinesque disorder. 
1783 in Comh. Mag. (1883J June 718 Humorous and charac- 
teristic masks ; among the best of which we reckon . . a 
whimsical *harlequiness. xZot, Miniature lAo. 4. 14 {title') 
Ode to the Rainbow, in the genuine Fantastical, Unmeaning, 
’’Harlequinic Style of Sentimental Sonneteers. 1824 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Rev. CIII. 47 The Tale. .is.. so ’’har- 
lequinically metanioiphosing 1808 Edin. Rev. XI 1 ._ 203 
The philosophical ’’harlequinism of that valiant knight. 
a 1832 Webster Wks. (1877) I. 345 In popular govern- 
ments, men must not.. be disgusted by occasional exhibi- 
tions of political harlequiiiLsm. 1876 Miss Broughton faau 
II. viii. III. 225 The small dining-ioom. .is travestied indeed 
and *harlequinized like the rest of the house. 

IIarleq\im, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.j a. irans. 
To conjure away, like harlequin in a pantomime, 
b. inir. To play the harlequin. 

1737 M. Green Spleen (1807) 148 And Kitten, if the humour 
hit Has harlequin’d away the fit. 1828 Webster, Harle- 
quin, to play the droll ; to make sport by playing ludicrous 
tiicks. 

Harlequinade (haib‘'k(w)in^i*d), sb. [a. F. 
arlequinade (1769 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. li)arlequin ; 
see -ADE.] A kind of pantomime ; that part of a 
pantomime in which the harlequin and clown play 
the principal parts. 

1780 T. Davies Mem. Garrick I.x. 129 He formed a kind 
of harlequinade, very different from that which is seen at the 
Opera Coniique in Paris, where harlequin and all the charac- 
ters speak. 1823 SismoiuiPs Lit. Enr. (1846) I. xv. 439 A 
specimen of these old harlequinades. 1827 W. S. in Hone 
Every-day Ek. II. 302 In 1717, the fiist harlequinade, .was 
performed at the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 1867 
Morn. Star 27 Dec., The harlequinade subsequent to the 

transformation scene was cleverly suppoited by Mr. 

(harlequin), Mdlle. (columbine), Mr. (pantaloon). 

Miss (hailequina), and Mr. (clown). 

b. transf. Buffooneiy ; fantastic procedure. 

1828 Macaulay Ess ., Hallam (1887) 93 No unity of plan, 

no decent propriety of character and costume, could be found 
in the wild and monstrous harlequinade [reign of Chas. II]. 
a 1849 Poe Longfellow, Willis, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 334 
Eveiy trick of thought and every harlequinade of phrase. 

c. A jiiece of fantastic particoloured work. 

i874Mick:lethwaite Mod. Par. Churches 72 An elaborate 

harlequinade of stripes and diamonds on a raw blue or red 
ground, called illumination. 

Hence Harlequiua' disli. a., nonce-wd., of the 
nature of a harlequinade. 

1839 Sala Tw. round Clock {1861) 417 All is jarring, dis- 
cordant, tawdry and harlequinadish. 

Harlequiua’de, V. [f. prec. sb, : cf. to mas- 
querade.'] inir. To play the harlequin ; to act 
fantastically. Hence Harlequina'ding vbl. sb. 
xadppl. a. 

1788 ‘A. pASQUiN’C/wV^fn Thespis, TomBlanchard,’h\t)oA 
Humour the province of wjt is Invading, And his efforts are 
weaken’d by harlequinading. 1823 New Monthly Mag. 
VII. 515 The three pirates who . . harlequinade it in the air 
on the banks. 1880 Vern. Lee Stud. Italy iii. 175 The 
stream of masks harlequinading along. 1894 Cornh. Mag. 
Feh. 160 As fantastic as the harlequinading tits. 

t HaTlequinery. [a. F, arlequimrie, f, 
h)arlequin-. see-EiiT.] Pantomime, harlequinade. 

1741 Richardson Pamela{xZxx) IV. 89 The French taste 
is comedy and harlequinery ; the Italian, music and opera. 
1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 1 . 167 Feats of harlequinery. 

Harlicken, obs. form of Haklequiit. 

-j- Ha*rloek. Obs. Some flower not identified. 

It cannot be the same as hardock', xad charlock, proposed 
by some, does not flower in May, and is not likely to have 
been used for decoration. 

a 1631 Drayton Dmisabel, This Maiden . . Went forth 
when May was in the prime. To get sweet setywall, The 
honey-suckle, the harlock. The lily, and the lady-smock, 'To 
deck her .summer hall. 

Harlot (ba-rkt, -pt), jA Forms: 3- harlot; 3- 
4 herlot, {gipl. har-, herloz), 4harelot, harlatte, 
4-6 harlote, -lotte, 5-6 -lat, 6 harllott. [As a 
word of masculine gender found early in 1 3th c., 
as feminine in 15th c. ; a. OF. herlot, harlot, arlot 
masc., lad, young fellow, base fellow, knave, vaga- 
bond = Pr. arlot vagabond, beggar. It. arlotto 
‘alack-latin or hedge-priest’ (Florio), ‘glutton, 
greedy gut, great eater’ (Baretti) ; cf. med.L. ar- 
lotus, erlotus glutton (Mahn) ; OSp. arlote, alrote 
lazy, sluggardly, loafing ; C)Pg. alrotar to go 
about begging, Pg. to mock. Of this widely-dif- 
fused Romanic word, the ulterior history and origin 
are uncertain : see suggestions in Diez, Mahn Ety- 
molog, Uniersuch. No. 155, and Skeat. 

The random/conjecture' of Lambarde, 1570-6, retailed by 
many later writers, that harlot in sense 3 c was derived from 
the name of Ailette or Herieva, mother of William the Con- 
queror, could have been offered only after the earlier senses 
and uses of the word were forgotten.] 
fl. A vagabond, beggar, rogue, rascal, villain, 
low fellow, knave. In later use (16-1 ytb c.), some- 
times a man of loose life, a fornicator; also, often, 
a mere term of opprobrium or insult. Obs. 

aizz^Ancr. ^.356 Andbeggen ase onbarlot, jif hit neod 
is, his liupeS. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron . (1810) 317 A foule 
herlote him slowe [ww ribaud It tuayt]. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. XVII. 108 He was vnhaidy, Jiat harlot and hudde hym in 
inferno, c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 34S Ye false harlot, 
quod the Millere, hast ? c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 
2 48 Outt, harro ! what harlot is he That says his kyngdom. 


shalbe cryde? 1308 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dunbar 359 
Herefore, fals harlot, hursone, hald thy tong. 1349 Latimer 
3rd Serm. bef. Edw. VI ( Arb ) 86 Was not thys a sedyciouse 
harlot ? 1361-77 Dui ham Depos. (Sui tees) 107 That 1 called 
him openly ‘ beggerly harlot and cutthrote c i6zo Z. 
Bovd Zion’s Flozvers (1855) 103 A man a harlot, and a wife 
awhooie. 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 37 What should you 
do with such Harlots in your Service ? which calls for holi- 
iie.ss, and bettei principled men. 

t 2 . An itinerant jester, buffoon, or juggler ; one 
who tells or does something to raise a laugh. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunnce- 
ynge o( tumblers and herlotis, and ojier spectakils. 1362 
Lange. P. PI. A. vii. 48 Hold not |jou with harlotes, here 
not heore tales, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 352 Mynstrel 
and jogelour, tumbler and harlot, wole not take of he puple 
hifore hat pei han shewid her craft. 14.. Noin. in Wr.- 
Wulckei 694 note, Hic scurra. .hailot. 14. . Medulla, IMS. 
Cant. (Promp. Parv.), Gerro, a tryfelour, or a hailott. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 175/2 An Harlott, balatro (A. histrio) . . iocu- 
lator, -trix. 

f 3 . Applied to a male servant or attendant ; a 
menial ; cf. Knave, in similar use. Obs. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. 15 . 39 pen he harlot with haste helded 
to he table, c 1386 Chaucer Sonipn. T. 46 A sturdy harlot 
wente ay hem bihynde, That was hir hostes man, and har a 
sak. c 1450 Merlin 9 When hir suster com . . she brought 
with her a grete hepe of harlotys. 1336 Bellenden Cron. 
Scot. (1821) I. 55 He repudiat his nohil quene. .and gart his 
vicious harlotis deforce hir. 

f 4 . = ‘ Fellow ’ ; playfully ' good fellow Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 647 He [Somonour] was a gentil 
harlot and a kynde Abettre felawe sholde men noght fynde. 
a 1634 Chapman Revenge Hon Wks. 1873 III. 325 That is 
an harlot. Prithee be musical and let us taste The sweet- 
ness of thy voice. 

5 . Applied to a woman, a. As a general term of 
execration. (Cf. i.) rare, 
c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) i. 326 What, ye harlottes, I haue 
aspied certeyn That ye be traytouis to my lord the kyng. 
1823 Carlyle Early Lett. (Norton) II. 236, 1 bullyrag the 
sluttish harlots of the place. 

+ b. A female juggler, dancing-girl, ballet-dancer, 
or actress. (Cf. 2.) Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. iTsf-z An Harlott .. ioculairix, panto- 
miina. .histrix. 

e. spec. An unchaste woman ; a prostitute ; a 
strumpet. 

(Very frequent in i6th c. Bible versions, where Wyclif had 
hoore, whore ; prob. as a less offensive word.) 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 249 The harlottes at Rome 
were callede nonaris. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) 
II. 784 King Edwarde woulde say that he had three concu- 
bines . . the thirde the holyest harlot in the realme. 1326 
TiNDALEZ.?^/ie XV. 30 Thy sonne. .which hath devoured thy 
goodes with harlootes [Wycl. hooris ; Rkem. whoores). 1333 
CovERDALE fob xxxl. 9 O then let my wife be another mans 
harlot. 1570-6 Lam barde Peranib. Kent (.1^26 ) 200 Robert, the 
Duke of Normandie, had issue by a Concubine (whose name 
. , was Harlothe, and after whom, as I coniecture, such in- 
continent women have ever since beene called Harlots). 
1373-80 Baret Alv. H 170 An harlot, a whore, a strumpet, 
•meretrix, [The only sense mentioned.] 1667 Milton P. L. 
iv. j66 Not in the bought smile ()f Harlots, loveless, joyless, 
unindeard. 1718 Prior Pleasure 905 To ^each new harlot 
I new altars dress. 1826 Scott Woodst. iii, A tyrant and a 
harlot were fitting patron and patroness for such vanities. 
1859 Tennyson Vivien 819 Tho’ harlots paint their talk as 
well as face. With colours of the heart that are not theirs. 
fig. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Isa. i. 21 How is the faithful 
citie become an harlot ! [Wycl. 1382 a strumpet ; 1388 an 
hoore.] 17., Philips Wit ^ Wisdom (R.), Wit is a hailot 
beauteous to the eye. 1827 Pollok Course T. v, The Church 
a harlot then, When first she wedded civil power, i860 
PusEY Miu. Proph. 298 The wealth, .shall go to another 
harlot, Nineveh. 

+ 6. Applied to imcbaste persons of both sexes, 

1563 W1N3ET FourScoir Thre Quest, liii. Wks. 1888 I_. 109 
Gif the harlotis, for quhais causs raatrimonie is violatit or 
adnullit, may mary wthiris. Ibid. 110 The twa harlotis to 
be jokit vp in a praetendit hand of matrimonie. 

b. Hence, Play the harlot. (Chiefly of women.) 
*S3S Coverdale Ezek. xvi. 28 'Thou hast played the 
whore also with the Assirians . . Vee thou hast played the 
harlot. 1341 Lond.Chroxi.Hen. Vlll'mCamd. Misc.lf . 
16 Hanggid and quartarid . . for playing the harlottes with 
queen Kataryn that then was. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. IX. 226 Nobil men. .with quhom she was accuiset 
to play the harlat. 1611 Bible Hos. iii. 3 Thou shall not 
play theharlot. 1885 Bible (R.V. ) App. , [American Revisers’ 
renderings] Substitute . . ‘play the hailot’ for ‘go a whoi- 
ing ’ and ‘ commit whoredom’, 
f 7 . Applied to the pointed boots worn in the 
I4tli c. Obs. 

13.. Eulog. Hist. (-Rolls) III. 231 Habent etiam caligas 
. .quas cum corrigiis ligant ad suos ‘paltokkos ’ quse vocan- 
tur ‘ harlottes ’ [v. r, harlotes], et sic unus ‘ harlot ’ servit 
alter!. 

8. attrib. passing into adj . : That is a harlot ; of 
or pertaining to a harlot. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27932 Harlot sagh, speche o disur, rimes 
vnright, gest of logolur, 13.. K. Alls. 3336 Thow him 
clepedst an hailot gome : Now thow seist he is the beste 
knyght. cxaSo Sir Feruvtb. 1234 ‘Wat! harlot gadelyng 
, . mote Jjou he he3e an-honge ! ’ c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 
219 Rouch rewlyngis apon thi harlot fete. 1570 Buchanan 
Ane Admonit. Wks. (1892) 24 Godles papistes, harlat pro- 
testantis. _ 1390 Shaks. Com. Err, 11. ii. 138 And teare the 
stain’d skin of my Harlot brow. 16^ Milton P. L, ix. 
1060 The Harlot-lap Of Philistean Dalilah. 1742 Pope 
Dune. IV. 45 A Harlot form, soft gliding by. <11774 W. 
Harte Vis. Death (R.), Colours laid on with a true harlot 
grace ; They only show themselves, and hide the face. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul xviii. 1. 331 The harlot city which had 
made the nations drunk with the. .wine of her fornications. 
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9 . Comb. Harlot-house, a brothel or stews. 

1659 D. Pell l 7 npr. Sea Ep. Ded. Cviij, The Mercenary 
Harlot houses that bee in the Italian.. and Spanish Cities. 

Ha'rlot, -o. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To play the 
harlot. Hence Harloting vbl. sb. and -ppl. a. 

1641 Milton Anhnadv. i. Wks. (1847) 58/2 They that 
spend their youth in loitering, bezzling, and harlotting. 167s 
Wycherley Coimiry Wife v. iv, O 1 thou harloting har- 
lotry 1 hast thou done’t then? 1697 C. Leslie Snake hi 
Grass (ed. 2) 35 By their own Argument, all the Quakers 
are Harlotted from the Church of Christ. 1864 Daily 
Tel. 9 Feb., How about the courtesans harlotting in your 
streets? 

* 1 * Ha’rlotize, v. Obs. irans. To make a harlot 
of ; to characterize as a harlot ; to call harlot. 

1589 Warner All. E)ig. vi. xxx. (1612) 150 Is It to har- 
lotize, thinkst thou, a Goddesse, wrong too small ? 

Harlotry (ha-jlptn), sb. (a.) [f. Haklot sb. + 

-BY.] 

■hi. Buffoonery, jesting ; ribaldry, scurrility, scur- 
rilous talk ; obscene talk or behaviour. Obs. 

C132S Song Merci 132 in E. E. P. (1862) 122 Now har- 
lotrie for murhe is holde, And vertues turnen in-to vice. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 27623 (Fairf.) Of pride be-comis. .manikin 
vnnaite ofier king, Als sange of harlotery & lesing. 1377 
Langl. P. pi, B. V. 413, 1 haue leuere here an harlotrie or 
a somer game of souteres, Or lesynges to laughe at, 138a 
Wyclif E:ph. V. 4 Either filthe, or foly speche, or harlotrie 
[i388_harlatrye ; 1526-34 Tindale gestinge; 1582 Rhent. 
scurrilitie], that perteyneth not to thing. 1:1440 Jacob's 
Well (E. E. T. S.) 134 f>e v. inche is harlotrie, makyng 
iapys a-forn folk, in pleying at Jie spore, at Jie bene, at he cat. 

Caih. Angl. sqiifs To do Harlottry, scnrrari. 1578 
Glide Godlie Ballaiis Title-p.j Diueris vtheris Ballattis 
changeit out of prophane Sangls in godlie sangis, for auoyd- 
ing of sjn and hailatrie. _ 1809 Scott Earn. Lett. 10 Sept., 
To reprint, .the only original Caxton..with all the supersti- 
tion and harlotrie which the castrator. .chose to omit. 

‘t 2 . Filth, trash. Ohs. 

1467 Ordin. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 Item that no 
man caste donge or harlotry at the slipp, ner vpon the key. 
Ibid. 398 That non persone cast eny donge of eny manere 
harlotre in the Slippe goynge to Severne. 

3 . Profligacy or vice in sexual relations, uncbastity ; 
the conduct of a harlot ; dealing with harlots; the 
practice or trade of prostitution. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xin. 353 Lechoures. . of her harlotrye 
and horedome in her elde tellen. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. 
T. 1018 Thanne shal he knowen al hire harlotrye. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 5024 In hordam & harlatry vnhyndly to lye. 
*530 Palsgr. 229/r Harlottrye, paillardyse. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 104/30 Harlotrie, mereiridum. 1645 Rutherford 
Tryal ^ Tri. Faith (18451 37 Thi_s..causeth Joseph see 
nothing in harlotry, but pure, unmixed guiltiness against 
God. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV, xviii. 65 Happy con- 
trast to the court, with its intrigues and harlotries. 

4 . concr. A harlot; a term of opprobrium for 
a woman. (In 1821 collective,') 

1584 PcELE Arraignw. Paris iv. iii, A harlotry, I warrant 
her. 1506 Shaks. i Hen. IV, til i, 198 A peeuish selfe- 
will'd Harlotry. 1663 Dryden IFiVtf Gallant iii. ii. You 
are a company of proud harlotries ; I'll teach you to taka 
place of tradesmen's wives. 1754 Richardson Graiidisoti 
(1781) III. iv. 26, I expect you_ will produce the little 
harlotry. 1821 Byron Sardan, ii. i. 126 He loved his queen 
— And thrice a thousand harlotry besides, c 1836 Landor 
Imag. Conv. Wks. II, 91/2, I have no patience with the 
hold harlotry. 

5 . fig. Meretriciousness, illegitimate attractiveness, 

1768 G. Mason Efig. Card. i. (R,), The simple farm 

eclips’d the garden’s pride, Ev’n as the virgin blush of 
innocence, The harlotry of art. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. 
(1798) 57 They will then perceive ., the harlotry of the 
ornaments. 1824 Blacksu. Mag. XVI. 425 To throw off . , 
the harlotry of the imagination. 

t B. attrib. or as adj. Base, scurvy, filthy, worth 
less, trashy. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 305 A young Harlotry 
filth. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus Descr. Germ. t. 259 Cattle 
plentie, but for the most part harletry runts. ? c Dis- 
tracted Enip. n. i. in Bullen O. Pl._ III. 193 Thys vertue 
is The scurvyest, liarlottryest, undoeing thynge That ever 
mixte with rysiiig courtyers thoughts,^ a x 6 o'] J. Raynolds 
Proph. Haggai iv. (1649) 57 No building was to he found. . 
unles It he three or four harlotrey houses. 1663 Dryden 
Wild Gallant iti. ii, I squorn your harlotry tricks, that I do, 

Ha]?lll (harm), sb. Forms : 1-3 hearm, 2-5 
herm, 3 (harem), heerm, (serme), (3-5 arme), 
3-7 herme, harme, (4 harim, arm, 5 harome), 
6 hairm(0, 3- harm. [Com. Teutonic : OE. 
hearnif corresp. to OFris. Uerm, OS. harm, 
OHG. harm, haram (mod,G. harvi), ON. harmr 
grief, sorrow, rarely haim, hurt (Sw. harm, Da. 
hartne) :-OTeut. '^harnio-s . ; perh. cogn. w. Skr. 
irama labour, toil.] 

1 . Evil (physical or otherwise) as done to or 
suffered by some person or thing ; hurt, injury, 
damage, mischief. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1893 No he mid hearme of hliSes nosan, 
gaes[tas] grette. a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. iioi His men 
mycel to hearme aefre jedydon. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
277 To gret harm to a] pys lond, the gode kyng he slou. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 4898 (Fairf.) Do ham na arme in na way. 
c 1380 Sir Feruvib, 2578 pay mowe no3t her y-wys hem- 
selue fram herme saue. c 1384 Chaucer H. Emus 11. 537 
Thou shajt have no harme truety. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
iv. 23 Sche doth non harm to no man, but ^if men don lure 
harm. 1442 Searchers' Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 18 
Ye same place has taken mikel herin for defaut of a gutter. 

1530 H. Rhodes Bk, Nurture 28 in Babees Bk. 72 Vnto 
your Elders gentle be, agaynst them say no harme. _ a 1586 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxxv. 59 Je knaw quhat liairme he 


hes susteind. 1632 Lithcow Trav. ir. 62 What harme was 
done by us amongst the Infidels, we were not assured, 
1657 R. Ligon Baihadoes (1673) 62 Caterpillars .. do very 
great harm. 1705 Hickeringill Pi-iest-cr.x. (1721) 21 H.arm 
watch, Harm catch. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe A’nnt. Forest x, 
I meant no harm. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 44 Aware 
that the divulging of the truth might do harm. 1875 Joweit 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 331 Rains doing harm instead of good. 

"b. With and pi. An evil done or sustained ; an 
injury, a loss. 

a 1000 Csedmofls Gen. 756 Ealle syiit ancre hearmas ge- 
wrecene. csioa Vices <5- Virtues _(i88S) 59 jEr 3u muje 
holi3en alle harmes and scames and bismeres. c 1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 349 Ober bodili haimes. C1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 428 II, 73 Of ij barmys the leste is to be take. 1583 
Badington Cominaudm. viii. (1637) 73 Wise is hee, whom 
other mens harmes can chuse to take heede. 1728 Morgan 
Algiers II. iv. 263 The inconceivable Harms he did to 
Christendom, 1863 Longf. Wayside Iim, Birds of Killing- 
2uoz'?/txix,They. .fiom your harvests keep ahundred harms. 

c. Out of harm's way : Out of the way of doing 
or of sustaining injury. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) I. xviii. 61 Some great 
persons . . have been made sheriffs, to keep them out of 
harm’s^ way. 1697 Dampifr Voy. I. 207 He took care to 
keep himself out of harms way. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 136 
V 4 People send Children . . to School to keep them out of 
Harm’s way. 1890 H. AL Stanley Darkest Africa I. xiv. 
333 They had . . migrated in time out of harm's way. 

t 2 . Grief, sorrow, pain, trouble,distress, affliction. 
Also with a and pi. To make harms (quot. 1 375) : 
to make lamentation. Obs. 

a 1000 Ciediieon's Gen. 751 Eac is hearm gode, mod-sorg 
gemacod. a 1300 Cursor M. 24089 pis harm mi hert it held 
sa hard. ri37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 68 Mony ane 
Of hir kine. . Folowit hyr, makand harmys. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sgr.'s T. 578, I wende verraily That he had felt as muche 
harm as I Whan pat I herde hym speke and saugh his hewe. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 197 Sic hauie harme sail 
happin to 30ur hart. 1627 F. E. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 47 
He lays aside his Arms, for harms to feed his humour, 
f 3 . Pity, a pity. (Cf. F. dommage.) Obs. 

£1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 4230 It was harme it wanted 
oght. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 44 Sobbit full soir 
that harme wes for to heir. 

4 . aitrib. and Corub., as harm-doer, -doing, -tak- 
ing', harm-averting, -eschewing 
c 1220 Bestiary 389 Husebondes hire haten for hire harm 
dedes. 1386 in Kymer Foedera (1709) VII. 526/2 pair sail 
not be at pa Rydings no Harme doynges. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 81 Them .. ben harmedoers and 
loueth falshode and desepcion. Golding Calvin on 

Ps, xxxiv. II To live quietly . . without any harmetaking. 
1641 AIilton Ch, Govt, i, v, I judge they may pass without 
harm-doing to our Cause. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
berg's Tent, Mythol. 102 Harm-averting songs. 

Kanu, V. Forms : i Hearmian, 2-3 haremen, 
hearmen, Laarmen, 2-5 herme, 3-4 hermieu, 
3-7 harme, 4 harmi, -y, 6 arme, 4- harm. [OE. 
hearmian, f. hearm I-Iarsi sb. : cf. OHG. harrnjan, 
harmen, herrnen to calumniate, injure.] 

To do harm (to) ; to injure (physically or other- 
wise) ; to hurt, damage. Grig. intr. To be hiut- 
ful, with dative (like L. noccre'), which was some- 
times in ME. expressed by to, but generally became 
a simple object, making the verb trans. 
c igooiElfric Horn. 1. 140 Gif 3u hineforgitst, hit hearmaiS 
be sylfum and na Gode. ciooo in Leg. Rood 105 peah pe 
hit hearmige sumum. ciiyS Lamb. Horn. 107 To herrnen 
alle monnen, 111225 Ancr. R. 64 pe wise _mon asked .. 
hweder ei bing herineS more wummon jiene hire eien. 1340 
Ayenb. 23 To opren ha wyle harmy..to miszigge to ham pet 
he wyle harmi. 1393 Langl. i*. Pt. C. iii. 248 And holy 
churche porw hem worth harmed for euere. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI, 175 Protractyng of tyme onely hurted 
and harmed the Kyng. 1653 Walton Angler vii. 153 
Harme him as little as you may possibly, that he may live 
the longer. 1659 D. Pell Iinpr. Sea tj note. An High 
Elme. .in the midst of a Garden, .harms all round about it. 
1784 CowPER Task VI. S78 He that hunts Or harms them 
there, is guilty of a wrong. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1, 
291 When a man has no sense he is harmed by courage, 
b. absol. To do haim. or injury. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ui. 136 And hongep him for hate 
pat harmede neuere. 1546 J. Heywoou Prov. (1867) 23 She 
can no more harme than can a she ape. 1633 P. FLincuEtt 
Ps. cxxvii. (R.), As arrows , . Where they are meant, will 
surely harm, And if they hit, wound deep and dread. 
Plence Harmed, Ha-rming ppl. adjs. 
c 1440 Promp. Pare. 228/1 Harmyd, dampnificatus. 1^3 
Hyll Art Carden, 149 They temper the harming 

force of the colde of it. 

Harm, -e, obs. forms of Arm sbP- 

axyoo-'Rs Alexander 3237 He. .clepys hym in harmez. 

IlHarmala (ha-imala), harmel (ha-jmel). 
[Late L., = Gr, d/s/iaXa, from Semitic; cf. Arab. 
Jj. hannil wild rue, whence the form harmel ; 

cf. F. harmale (1694 in E[atz.-Dann.).] 

Wild rue, Peganum I/armala, a plant native 
to Southern Europe and Asia Minor. Also aitrib., 
as harmala red, a red colouiing matter obtained 
from the seeds of the plant. Hence Karmaline 
(ha’jmalain), CJiem., a white crystalline alkaloid 
(C13H14N2O) obtained from the seeds of wild 
rue. Harmalol (ha-amalpl), another alkaloid 
(Ci2Hj 2N20), from the same source. 

c 1000 ka.v. Leechd. II. i4oScalf. .armelu..wyl on huteraii 
to sealfe. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Harmala, Harmel, 
or wild rue, 1847 Craig, flannaltne. 1865 Watts Diet. 
Ckem. HI. 7 The seeds contain about 4 per cent of alkaloids 


of which one-third consists of harmine and two-thirds of 
harmaline. Harmala red, the seeds of harmala contain 
also a red colouring matter. 1889 Watts’ Diet. Ckem., 
H armalol. 

’h Ha'rinaii. Thieved Cant. Obs. [Origin of first 
syllable uncertain, ? from hardman ; -manis as in 
crackmanSj darkmans, etc.] 

1 . pi. Harmans, the stocks, 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 84 The hnrmans, thestockes. 
Ibid. 86 So may we happen on the Harmanes . . , So we niaye 
chauiice to set in the stockes. 1609 Dekker Lantkorne 
Candle-li. C iij b, To put our stamps in the Harmans. 

2 . Short for Harman beck : A constable. 

1725 New Cant. Did., Harman, a Constable, 0:1791 
Grose Olio (1796) 231 When I leave Nan in the vile Har- 
man's hands. 1829 Lytton Disotvned 8 The worst have an 
awe of the barman’s claw. 

Hence ■j' Ha’rman-beck \beck, Beak Ji 5 . 3 ], a 
constable ; the parish-constable or beadle, 

1567 Harman Caveat (1S69I 84 The karinan heck, the 
Coiinstable. 1609 Dekker Lantkorne <5- Candle-li. C iij b. 
The Ruffin cly the nab of the Harman beck 1641 Brome 
y'£»rn//Cmi/n. Wks. 1S73III.338 Let's, .bowse in defiance 
o’ th' Harmaa-Beck. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxv, I am not the 
lad to betray anyone to the harman-beck. 

SCarmatiau (haam^kjan), a, [irreg. f. Gr. 
apfiar- chariot -f -ian.] (See quots.) 

1774 Burney Mus- (1789)!. 386 Plutarch enumerates 
the changes which he made in the Haimatian, or chariot air. 
1861 J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. Terms, Harmaiian or chariot 
air, a spirited martial air employed to animate the horses 
that drew the chariot during battle. 

II Harmattan (hajmm’tan, in i8th c. ha’jma- 
tmn). Also 7 harme tau, 8 -atau, (air-mattan). 
[From haramaia, the name in the Fanti or Tshi 
lang. of W. Africa. 

According to Norris in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 52 (17S0) ‘ a 
corruption of Akerramantak, compounded of Akertaman 
to blow and tah tallow, grease, with which the natives rub 
their skin to prevent their growing dry and rough’; but 
acc. to Christaller, Diet. Asante & Fante Lang. (Basel iSSi), 
a borrowed foreign word, viz. ‘ Sp. harniatan, an Arabic 
word ’. (But no such Arabic word has been found.)] 

A dry parching land-wind, which blows during 
December, January, and Febiuary, on the coast of 
Upper Guinea in Africa ; it obscures the air with 
a red dust-fog. 

1671 R. Bohun Wind 19s Of the Haraetans in Guiny. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (1735) 149 Air-mattans, or Har- 
matans, are impetuous Gales of Wind from the Eastern 
Quarter about Midsummer and Christmas. 1725 J. Revnolds 
I 'iesv Death (1735) 30 And Harmatan.s revenge the richness 
of their oar. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. i. s During those 
nionths when the harmattaii is known to raise clouds of dust 
high into the atmosphere. 

attrib. 1671 R, Bohun Wind 196 The Harmeian Winds, 
so called by the Natives, come, .in December about Christ- 
mas. 1803 T. Winterbottom Sierra Leone I. ii. 2 note, 
Known by the name of the harmattan wind. 1828 Carlyle 
Misc. (1872) I. 187 The Harmattan breath of doubt. 

Harmel : see Harmala. 

Harmer (ha’jmsj). [f. Harm ». h- -er L] One 
who or that which harms; an injurer. 

1583 Babington CowwzrtKt/w. viii. (1637)^69 Harmersofthe 
commodities which they inioy. 1838 J . Struthers Poetic 
Tales 14 Fell Boreas, cruel harmei. 

t Harmesay, liannisay. Sc. Obs. Also 
6 hormissB. [Oiigin uncertain : it perh. contains 
the word //am.] A cry of grief or distress ; = ' alas 
a 1487 Ho-io Good Wife taught her Daw. loa Than ‘ had 
I wittyn ! ' will thai say. With mony ‘ alias ’ and harmesay. 
>53S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 84 ‘Bot now’, he said, 
‘ allace, and harmissa ! For all that welth is went full far 
awa '. 1552 Lyndesay Monarche 5973 Than sail thay say, 
With mony hydous harmesay, Allace 1 gude Lorde. 1603 
Phitoius civ, Allace, and harmisay.-quhat sail I say? 

Harmfiil (ha-jmful), a. [f. Harm j^.-b-Fur,.] 
Fraught with harm or injury ; injurious, hurtful. 

a 1340 Hampole /’ sa/rer Ixi. 10 It is a harmefull wiiminge 
to win eattell and tine rightow-snes. 13S8 Wyclif Prov, i. 22 
Hou long foplis schulen coueyte tho thingis that ben harm- 
ful to hem silf. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. s,- Lim. Mon, xiv, 
How harmefull it wolde be to the kynge, and to hisreaume, 
yff his commons were pouere. 1549 Uoall, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Hcb. iv. (R.), An harmfuU person. 1562 J. Heywood 
Pros). iJ- Eiigr. (1867) 95 Better is .. A barmelesse lie, than 
a harmefull true tale. 1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis 
V. V, 344 Fame is ever quicker., to bring us liatmefull new.s, 
then such as we desire. 1697 Dhvdfn Virg, Georg. 1. 115 
And sleepy Poppies harmful Harvests yield, 1814 Cary 
Dante, Par. iv. 65 That other doubt Which moves thee,_ is 
less harmful. 1885 Maftck. E.ram. 15 May 4/7 To establish 
and endow a particular form of religion by the State is 
harmful to religion generally. 

Harmfally(ha’.imfuli), adv. [f. prec. -b -ly 2.] 
la a harmful manner ; injuriously, mischievously. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bdttk. ii. pr. i. 21 (Camh. MS.) Cast a-way 
hir |>at pleyyth so harmfully. 1534 More On the Passion 
Wks. 1274/2 To see theyr fayned friend.. so barmefully 
disceiue them. 1633 lip. Hall Hard Te.ris 353 Men th.Tt 
were harmfully troublesome, 1891 Leeds fl/enury 25 May 
5/3 The thought., operated harmfully upon his mind. 

jECa'rmfalBesa. [fi as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being harmful ; injuriousness. 

1580 SioNEY V, Wks. 465 This D.aiphantus.. dis- 
guised himself like a woman ; which being the more simple 
and hurllcAssex might easier hide his subtile barnifulness. 
1696 Tryon Misc. i. 12 Whether it be in Vertue, or in 
Harmfulness. 1850 Kingslly_ -- l/f, ZtvXe i. Deeds and 
words, of the harmfulness of which I had no notion. 
Saxzzuiie (ha’unain}. Chem. [f, HarmaCla 
-b -INE.3 An alkaloid (CjaHjsNjO) contained in 
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the 'seeds of Habmala, or obtained by oxidation 
ofharmaline. (Discovered in 1847 .) Hence Kar- 
ini'nic acid, an acid (CjoHsNjOJ obtained by 
oxidation of harmiue. 

1864 Webster, Harinine. 1865 Watts Diet. Chevt. TH. 

10 Harmme..\% a weaker base than barinaline. 18B9 Ibid., 
Hanninic acid. 

HlaTiuing, vbl. sb, [f. Harm v. + -ing-I.] 
The action of the verb Haem ; harm, injury, hurt. 
In qiiot. a 1300 = sorrow, grief. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9385 A ! lauerd, gret herming was Jjar. 
r 1470 Hekry Wallace i. 110 Erie Patrik. .harmyng did ws 
mast. 1623 Deumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1771) 
117 The harming of the one is the weakning of the working 
of the other. 1719 D'URFEvPtV/r 1 . 189 Dreadful harming. 
Hariuissa, var. of Hakmesay Obs. 

Harmless (haumles), a. [f. Haem sb. +-LEas.] 

1. Free from harm or injury; unhurt, uninjured, 
unhaimed. Now rare. 

c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 72/39 Harmles he feo! and hoi man 
i-nov3. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 2664 Hypermnestra, To 
passen harmlesse of that place, She graunted hym. 1480 
Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxiv. 201 The scottes escaped harme- 
lees. 1587 Mirr. Mag., Sabrina xvi, Drowne mee, and 
let my mother harmlesse goe. 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne 

I. 482 Some . . undertook by this means . . to save harmless 
the religion of others. 1848 Thackerav Van. Fair xii, 
Pecking up her food quite harmless and successful. 

2. Free from loss, free from liability to punish- 
ment, or to pay for loss or damage ; esp. in to save 
harmless. 

1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 33 That Jj” same lonet saue and 
kepe harmeles myn heirs.. a-gens lohn Roe. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.l 46 Yf ye saue me harmles in the spirituel 
court. 1392 West xst Pi. Symbol. § 103E, That he the 
same R. S. . .shall acquire, discharge, and from time to time 
for euer saueharmelesse the said H. M. and J. his wife. 1631 

J. Marius Bills of Exchange 23 Giving Bond to save 

harmelesse. 1733 hisurancesl. 112 It was agreed 

to keep the king harmless. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
472 A person, .covenanted . . that he would save the lessee 
harmless from any claiming by, from, or under him. 

3. Free from guilt ; innocent, arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 309 Harmles me him nom, St mid 
hors to drou, & sujipe auhunge him. 13., E. E. A Hit. P. 
A. 67s pe ryjt-wys man schal se hys face, pe harmlez hapel 
schal com hym tylle. 1329 More Dyaloge iv. Wks. 279/1 
To the helpe and defence of his good and harmelesse neygh- 
bour, against y« malice and crueltie of y“ wrong doer. 1394 
xst Pi. Contention vi. 24 In Pomphret Castle harmelesse 
Richard was shamefully murthered. 1627-77 Feltkiym 
Resolves i. xxix, 50 How happy . . those things live, that 
follow harmless Nature? 1863 Mns. C. Clarke Shaks. 
Char. V. 134 Up to the very last scene, she bears him harm- 
less of all suspicion. 

4. Doing or causing no harm ; not injurious or 
hurtful ; inoffensive, innocuous. 

1333 More Answ. Poysoned Bh. Wks. 1047/1 They loue 
better hunger and thurste, then the haimelesse lacke of 
them bothe, 1593 Shaks. 2 Hext. VI, in. i. 71 The sucking 
Lambe, or harmelesse Doue. 1633 Walton Angler i. 16 The 
most honest, Ingenious, harmless Art of Angling. 1718 
Motteux Qui.i:. (1733) II. 279 The liarmlessest Fellow in 
the World. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 29 One of the 
most harmless of human vanities. 1894 J.T. Fowler zlrfawi- 
7 ian Introd. 32 The harmless snake. 

5. Comb., as harmless-looking. 

1890 Marie Corelli Wonjcwood III. 248 Liquid.. harnt- 
le.ss-looking as spring-water. 

HaTmlessly, adv. [f. prec. + -LT ‘-i.] In a 
harmless manner; without causing or receiving 
injury. 

*561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 740 They 
might behave themselves harmlesly and quietly together, 
1633 Walton Angler i. 32 He had spent that day . . both 
harmlesly and in a Recreation that became a Church-man. 
1796 Morse A 7 ner. Geog. II. 301 Their balls passed harm- 
lessly oyer the heads of the Russians. 1880 McCarthy 
Own Tintes IV. 83 The sudden tumult was harmlessly over, 

Ha'rmlessuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
state or quality of being harmless ; inoffensiveness, 
*396 Thomas Lat. Diet. (t6oQ, Innocentia, innocende, 
integritie, harraelessenesse. _ 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt. 
V. 382 Justnesse in dealing without holinesse, is but 
heathenish harmlessnesse. 1738 Warbuhton Div. Legat. 
Pref. Wks. 1811 IV. 53 Its harmlessness or malignity is the 
only matter of inquiry. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Ednc. ix. 
151/1 The absolute harmlessness of the safety matches. 

t HaTmoge. Obs, [L. harmoge = Gr. apit.ojr\ 
joining, fitting, arrangement, {.apixS^Hv to fit.] A 
harmony of colours or sounds. 

160* Holland Pliny II. 328 As for the apt coherence of 
one colour with another, the joint as it were between, and 
the passage from one to another, they named it Harmoge. 
1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. v. 128 The alteration could no moie 
certainly be defin'd, then [by] the Semitons or Harmoge in 
Musick. 

Harmole, harmehole, obs. ff. Abmhole. 

c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wiilckcr 6 gjlx'j Hec acella, harmole. 
<12476 Diet. Voc.^ Ibid, 748/21 Hoc bachinm, a harmehole. 

!l HaifUlOllia (harmoumia). Anat. [L. har- 
monia, a. Gr. appovia joining, joint, agreement, 
harmony, etc. ; in Galen, ‘ the union of two bones 
by mere apposition’. See also Harmony.] A 
kind of suture in which the two hones are apposed 
to each other by plane or nearly plane surfaces. 

i637_ Physical Diet, Harmcmia, is the juncture of a bone 
by a line. 1842 E. Wilson Vnde M. (ed. 2) 41 The 

Harmonia suture is the simple apposition of contiguous sur- 
faces. _ i88x Mivart Crti 121 The adjoined even edges form 
what is termed an harmonia or false suture. 


f Harmoniac (haimaumisek), a. nonce-ivd. 

[f. Gr. dppovia HARMONY + -AC.] Relating to 
harmonj', or to the cultivation of music ; = Hae- 
MONio a. I. Also absol. 

1771 Mrs. j. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Mahnesbiiry I. 
212 They talk of nothing but the charms of the Harmoniac 
meeting. Ibid. 216 The Harmoniac met last night . . The 
Harmoniac is over. 

+ Harmoni’acal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Full of harmony, harmonious ; harmonical. 

1536 Primer Heti. VIII, Jesus, the honor Angelical), 
To them so sweet armoniacall. 1620-33 I. Jones Stone- 
Pleng (1725) 23 There’s no one Structure .. wheiein moie 
clearly shines those harmoniacal Proportions, a 1660 Ham- 
mond 19 Semi. v. Wks. 1684 IV. 392 To tune him to that 
sweet harmoniacal Gospel temper. 1^3 J. Beaumont On 
Burnet's Th. Earth i. 71 Another mind, to whom other 
haimoniacal Laws may be more pleasing. 

HanHOUial (harmoumial), a. rare. [f. L. har- 
monia, a. Gr. dppovia HARMONY + -AL.] Pertaining 
to or characterized by harmony or agreement ; har- 
monious. (In quot. 1622, Relating to collation of 
parallel passages : see Harmony 6.) 

1369 Sanford tr. Agrippds Van. Aries 30 b, A certaine 
Hairaoniall daunsinge of the heauenly Bodies. 1622 Callis 
Siat. Sewers (1647) 121 Seeing the Statute Law can receive 
no due construction, but by the rules of the Common Law, 

I have, .made a haimonial composition of them both. 1691 
Trvon IVisd. Dictates in All Vegitative Foods ., are far 
more agreeable and harmonlal than Flesh or Fish. 1884 
Noncotif. 4- hidep. 17 Jan. 55/3 The peeping moon con- 
tributes to the harmonia! rivalry of colour. 

+ KantlO'uian. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. harmonia 
Harmony -i- -an, after musician.'] One versed in 
harmony or music ; a musician. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1257 Lasus the harmonian 
. .brought a great change into Musicke. 

Harmonic (harmp-nik), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
harmonic-ns, a. Gr. dppovuebs skilled in music, 
musical, in neut. pi. Appoviud as sb., theory of music, 
music, f, dppovia Haemont : see -IC. Cf. F', har- 
monique ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1. Relating to music, musical ; in re- 
ference to ancient music. Relating to melody as 
distinguished from rhythm. Ohs. exc. in specific 
uses. 

Harmonic hand : a figure of the left hand, having the 
finger-joints marked with the syllables denoting the notes 
of Guido Aretino's scale. Harmonic telegraph : see quot. 
1S84, 

1370 Levins Manip. 121/33 Harmonicke, harmonicus. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1250 The Harmonique skill 
conteineth the knowledge of intervals, compositions, sounds, 
notes and mutations. 1694 W. Holder Harmony (1731) 
Introd., Of the Nature of Sound in General ; and then, more 
patticulatly, of Harmonick Sounds. 1782 Burney Hist. 
Mvs, II. 90 No proof can be found in the writings of Guido 
that the Harmonic Hand was of his construction. 1832 
Dickens Bleak Ho. xi. At the Sol's Arms, where the Har- 
monic Meetings take place. 1880 W._H. Husk in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 82 An association for. .iprinting the best music 
. .called the Royal Harmonic Institution. Ibid. 691 Haring- 
ton. .born in 1727. .founded the Harmonic Society of Bath. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Supp., Harmonic telegraph, a 
telephone, which sends messages by audible musical tones. 

D. Addicted to music ; musical, nonce-use. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 11 . 200 Heroes of the 
harmonic family. Ibid. II. 377 Take care of your health, 
for the honour of the harmonic family. 

2. Sounding together with pleasiug effect; har- 
monious, in harmony, concordant. 

Hamtonic triad, an old name for the common chord. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 687 With Heav’nly touch of instru- 
mental sounds In full harmonic number joind. 1728 Pope 
Dune. It. 234 Ass intones to Ass, Harmonic twang ! of 
leather, horn and brass. <:i8oo K. WHiTE^fwjfc vi, Softest 
flutes or reeds harmonic join’d. 1843 Encycl. Meirop. V. 774 
Harmonic triad .. another name for the common chord. 
1872 Huxley Phys. viii, 212 A tuning-fork may be set 
vibrating, if its own particular note or one harmonic with it, 
be sounded in its neighbourhood. 

b. Melodious, tuneful, sweet-sounding, rare. 

1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleovtania 36 Harmonic and 
vigorous poesy. 

3. Mus. Relating to harmony (as distinct from 
melody and rhythm) ; belonging to the combina- 
tion of musical notes in chords, 

1661 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 2), Harmonick.. UsaX pertains 
to harmony, which is the accord of divers sounds or notes. 
17B4 Sir W. Jones Mus. Modes Hindus Wks. 1799 I. 413 
Natural philosophy . . limits the number of mixed, or har- 
monick, sounds to a certain series. 18^ Q\ssv.x:E,tCounterp. i. 
I When we look at a piece of harmonized music from the har- 
monic point of view, we confine our attention to the chords 
of which it is composed. 1879 Sat. Rev. 6 Dec. 699 Chro- 
matic notes are used . . for two . . purposes — a harmonic 
purpose in modulation to new keys, and a melodic purpose 
in ornamentation. 

4. Acottsticsjmd Mus. Applied to the tones pro- 
duced by the vibration of a sonorous body in aliquot 
parts of its length (see B. 2 ); relating to such tones. 

Hcirmonic scale : the scale 'formed by the series of har- 
monics of a fundamental note, Hartnonic stop an organ - 
stop in which each of the pipes is pierced with a small hole 
in the middle of its length, so as to give the note correspond- 
ing to half the length ; e. g, the harmonic flute. 

1831 Brewster Nat. Magic viii. (1833) 182 The acute 
sounds given out by each of the vibrating portions are called 
harmonic sounds, 1867 Tyndall Sound m. 123 The sounds 
of the Eolian harp are produced by the division of suitably 
stretched strings into a greater or less number qf harmonic 


parts by a current of air passing over them. 1880 E. J. 
Payne in Grove Diet. ’Mus. I. 665 Any brass instrument, 
such as the hunting horn or military bugle . . yields the 
familiar harmonic scale. 1880 E. J. Hopkins Ibid. 666 
Harmonic stops have in recent years come into great favour. 
1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 137 [The] Harmonic-flute . . is 
an open flue stop . . of extreme beauty, the tone being full 
and fluty. 

f b. Optics. Applied to ‘ accidental ’ or subjec- 
tive complementary colours, formerly supposed to 
be analogous to harmonic sounds. Obs. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxxvi. 309 As in acoustics, where 
every fundamental sound is.. accompanied with its harmonic 
sound, so., the sensation of one [colour] is accompanied by 
a weaker sensation of its accidental or harmonic colour. 
1838 G. Barnard Landscape Paint. 29 The term harmonic 
has been applied to accidental colours because the primitive 
and its accidental colour harmonise with each other in 
painting. 

5. Math. a. Applied to the relation of quantities 
whose reciprocals are in arithmetical progression 
(e.g, I, g-, -5, I, . • .) J or to points, lines, functions, 
etc., involving such a relation ; = Harmonical 7 . 

(This application, which originated with the ancient Pytha- 
goreans, is generally held to have arisen from the fact that 
a string or other sonorous body, divided into segments whose 
lengths are i, f, etc. of the total length, gives a definite 
series of musical notes whose relations are of fundamental 
importance in harmony ; see A. 4, B. 2.) 

Harmonic conjugates, each of the two pairs of points AB, 
CD, in relation to the other pair, in a straight line ACBD 
divided harmonically at C and B. H. division, division of 
a line at four points A, C, B, D, such that the lengths A(D, 
AB, AD, are m harmonic proportion ; also analogous divi- 
sion of an angle or other magnitude. H. pencil, a system 
of four straight lines in a plane meeting at one point, such as 
to divide harmonically every straight line that cuts them. 
H. progression, the relation of a series of quantities whose 
reciprocals are in arithmetical progression, or such a series 
itself. H. proportion, the relation of three quantities in 
harmonic progression ; the second is said to be a harmonic 
mean between the first and third. H. range or row, a series 
of four points in a straight line, forming two pairs of harmonic 
conjugates. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 79 Whence, if 
the 2 first 'I'erms of an Harmonic Proportion be given, the 
3d. is readily found. 1862 Mulcahy Mod. Geom, 7 Four 
right lines drawn from the same point and cutting a right 
line harmonically (called a harmonic_ pencil) will also cut har- 
monically any other right line meeting them. 1881 Casey 
Sequel to Euclid 88 If C and D be harmonic conjugates to 
A and B, AB\% called a harmonic mean between AC and 
AD, 1883 Leudesdorf Crmwa’r /’roy. (rfwt. 41 If.. the 
harmonic range.. be projected upon any other straight line, 
its projection, .will also be a harmonic range. 1895 Story- 
Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 63- qp Harmonic division of a 
zone. Ibid,, The harmonic division of an angle. 

b. Harmonic motion, a periodic motion, which 
in its simplest form {simple harmonic motion) is 
like that of a point in a vibrating string, and is 
identical with the resolved part, parallel to a dia- 
meter, of uniform motion in a circle. Hence in 
many connexions, as 

Hamnonic function, a function consisting of a series of 
terms, each of which expresses a harmonic motion ; in a 
■vvlder sense, any function that satisfies a differential equa- 
tion_ of a class of which that expressing a simple harmonic 
motion is the first example. Harmonic aoialysis, ths calculus 
of harmonic functions, an important part of modern mathe- 
matical analysis. Harmonic curve, a curve in which the 
ordinates are a simple harmonic function of the abscissie ; a 
curve of sines. Harmotiic analyser, an integrating machine 
invented by Lord Kelvin for producing mechanically the 
harmonic constituents of meteorological, tidal, and other 
curves. 

■ 1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 33 Simple har- 
monic motion . . Such motions [are] approximately those of 
the simplest vibrations of sounding bodies . . whence their 
name. Ibid, § 36 The velocity of a point executing a simple 
harmonic motion is a simple harmonic function of the time. 

I bid. § 73 A complex harmonic function, with a constant term 
added, is the proper expression, .for any., periodic function. 
Ibid. I. i. App. B, The. .method.. commonly referred to by 
English writers as that of ‘ Laplace’s Co-efficients ’ . .is here 
called spherical harmonic analysis . . A spherical harmoniq 
function is defined as a homogeneous function, V, of x,y, z, 
ds v V d'^ V 

which satisfies the equation —r-s- H rrr d rx~ — °- 

dx^ dy^ dz^ 

1882 Minchin Unipi. Kmeonai. 7 If a point, .moves, .round 
in a circle with constant velocity, the foot .. of the perpen- 
dicular from the point on any diameter of the circle moves 
backwards and forwards., with a motion which is called a 
simple harmonic motion. 

6 . Relating to or marked by harmony, agreement, 
or concord (in general sense) ; harmonizing in aspect 
or artistic effect ; harmonious in feeling, etc. 

1736 T. Amory y, Buncle (1770) 1 . i. 33, I came to a little 
harmonic building, that had every charm and proportion 
architecture could give it, 1784 JT. Potter Virtuous 
Villagers I. no Souls , . united by harmonic union. 1796 H, 
Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 11 . 3 The most 
harmonic of all contrasts. 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to 
Christ II. 435 He is Harmonic Man, He is God manifested. 

7. Anat. Belonging to or of the nature of a Har- 
monia, q.v. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) HI. xxxiv. 402 note, 
A harmonic suture is when the margins of two flat bones 
simply touch each other without any intermediate substance. 

B. j-A 

1. pi. A theory or system of musical sounds or 
intervals ; that part of acoustics which relates to 
music. (Rarely in sing.) Obs. exc, in reference 
to ancient systems. 

1709-29 V. Mandev Syst. Math., Arith. 48 That the 
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Lovers of Musick may have the Proportions in view . . we 
thou gilt itcojivenieiit in this place to expose the Harmonicks 
of the Ingenious john Kepler. 1760 Stiles in Phtl. T^'ans. 
LI. 698 Harmonic was divided into these .seven parts; r. of 
sounds, 2. of intervals, 3. of genera, 4. of systems, 5. of 
tones, 6. of mutations, 7. of melopocia. 1837 Whcwell 
HM. Induct. Sc. (1857) I- 5° The truths of Harmonics . . 
weie cultivated with much care. 

2. (Slioit for harmonic ionei) One of the secon- 
dary or subordinate tones produced by vibration of 
the aliquot paits of a sonorous body (as a string, 
reed, column of air in a pipe, etc.) ; usually accom- 
panying the primary or fundamental tone produced 
by the vibration of the body as a whole. Also 
called overtones or tipper partials (as being of 
higher pitch than the tundamental tone). 

Harmonics are sometimes produced independently, as in 
the violin and other stringed Instruments by varying the 
point of contact of the how, or by lightly pressing the string 
with the finger at special points, and in certain wind instru- 
ments by varying the force or direction of the breath. 
Natural harmonics ; the series of harmonics naturally pro- 
duced by the vibration of a string, etc., in halves, thirds, 
quarters, and so on ; also, on instruments of the violin class, 
harmonics obtained from an open string, those from a 
stopped string being called artificial hanmnics. Grave 
harmonic : a name sometimes given to a low tone resultin.g 
from the combination of two = differential tone. 

1777 Siu W. Jones Pss.Arts Poems, etc. 196 These acces- 
sory sounds, which are caused by the aliquots of a sonorous 
body vibrating at once, are called harmonicks, and the whole 
system of modern Harmony depends upon them. 1831 H. 
Melvill in PreacherW. 2811 The harmonics of some Italian 
mu.sician. 1880 E. J. Payne in Grove Diet. Mtis. I. 664 The 
harmonics, .determine.. as has been lately proved by Helm- 
holtz, the quality of musical tones. Ibid. 665 Natural 
hai monies, .are an important resource in harp music. .Brass 
instruments are richest in the practical employment of 
harmonics. 1884 Haweis My Musical Life i. 26-7 Playing 
all sort of melodies in flute-like harmonics. 

3. Math. = Harmonic function (A. 5 b), in the 
wider sense. Spherical harmonic, a harmonic 
function having a relation to Spherical Geometry 
akin to that which functions expressing harmonic 
motion have to Plane Geometry. Such are spheri- 
cal solid harmonics, spherical surface harmonics, 
sectorial, iesseral, and zonal harmonics, etc. 

1867 Thomson & Tait Nat. Philos, i. i. App. B, General 
expressions for complete spherical harmonics of all orders. 
1873 Maxwell Eleclr. Magn. I. 163 When the poles are 
given, the value of the harmonic for a given point on the 
sphere is a perfectly definite numerical quantity. 1883 
Watson & Bordury Math. Th. Elecir. i$- I. 67 To 

express the potential at any point P of any distribution of 
matter in a series of spherical solid harmonics. Ibid. 68 It 
is evident that the density of this distribution on the sphere 
must be symmetrical about OC, and must therefore be ex. 
pressible in a series of zonal harmonics with OC as axis. 

Harmonica (hajmpmika). Also S armomea. 
[fciu. of L. harmonicas Hakmonic, used subst.] 

1. Name of several different musical instruments. 

a. An instrument invented by Dr. B. Franklin, consisting 

of a tow of hemispherical glasses fitted on an axis turned 
by a treadle and dipping into a trough of water, played by 
the application of the finger ; an improvement of the earlier 
‘ musical glasses Also applied to other forms in which 
the tones are produced in various way.s from graduated 
glass howls or tubes, b. An instrument consisting of a row 
of glass plates mounted on a resonance-box and struck with 
hammers, c. A kind of mouth-organ ; also applied to other 
wind-instruments with reeds. (See also Harmonicon.) 

176Z Franklin Lett. Wks. 1S87 III. 204 In honor of your 
mu.sical language, I have borrowed from it the name of this 
instrument, calling it the Armonica. 1778 Phil, Suit. S. 
Ircl. 433 Tlie invention of the musical glasses, now improved 
into the harmonica, 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857) lb yo? 
His genius is not an jEolian harp, but a scientific harmonica. 
1863 Tyndall Heat viii. § 301 The flame would .sing.. as in 
the well known case of the hydrogen harmonica. 1880 
Grove Diet. Mus. I. 663 The name Harraonica is now used 
for a toy-instrument of plates of glass hung on two tapes 
and struck with hammers. 1880 A. J. Hu’kins Ibid. 667 
In England keyboard harmonicas with bellows were known 
by the name of Seraphine. 

2. Name given to different organ-stops. 

1840 Specif. Organ, Town Hall, Birmhighain in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 601 On Solo Manual. .Harmonica, 4 ft. 1832 
Seidel Organ 98 ITarmonica . . is a register of a most refined, 
delicate tone. 1880 Stainer & Barrett Diit. Mus. T., 
Harmonica . . A name sometimes given to a mixture stop 
on foreign organs. 

Hariuouical (haxmp'nikal), a. Also 6 ar- 
monical. [f. as Haemonio -t- -al.] 

1. Marked by harmony or agreement; harmonious, 
concordant : = Haemonio a. 6 . (In laler use mostly 
fi^. from 4 .) Now rare. 

1331 Elvot Gov. 1. xx, Sterres and pianettes, and their 
motions harmonicall. 1386 T. B. La Primaud. Hr. Acad. 
i. (1589) 415 To distribute liberally and according to har- 
mdnicall proportion their gifts, graces, and good tunics. 
1676 CuDwoRTH Serm. 1 Cor. xv. S7 (cd. 3) Si The .soul of 
man was harmonical as God at first made it, till .sin, dis- 
ordering the strings and faculties, put it out of tune. 1691- 
1701 Norris Ideal World ii. xii.(i704) 463 The harmonical 
consent of these two Divine writers. 1831 Ruskin Stones 
Veil. I. XX. § 18 The airangement of shadows . . in certain 
harmonical successions. 

2. Relating to or obtained by collation of parallel 
passages in different books : see Haemony 6 . 

i6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. ii Partly by the expresse 
texts of Scripture : partly by harmonical,^ parallel, and 
sutable places. 1697 C- Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 354 
One Harmonical Gospel made out of the four Gospels, 
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+ 3. Belonging or relating to music, musical: 
= Haemonio «. I. Ohs. 

1603 Hoi LAND Plit/nrch's Mor. 5S1 (R.) To judge of song 
and harmonical measures. 1626 Bacon Sylva g 105 After 
eiieiy three whole Notes Nature requireth, for all Har- 
monicall vse, one Haife-Note to be interposed. 1796 
Hutton Math, Diet., Harmonical Interval, the diffeience 
between two sounds, in lespect of acute and grave. 1837 
VI imvicxA. Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) L 255 What new liar- 
raonical truth was illustrated in the Gregorian chant? 

tb. In ancient Greek music: = Enhaemonic i. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Alor. 486 (R.) Among sundry 
kinds of music, that which is called chroinatical. .enlargnh 
. . the heart, whereas the harmonical contracteth and draweth 
it in. 

*1* 4. Of sounds, etc., esp. of musical notes : Har- 
monious, concordant, consonant ; sweet-sounding, 
tuneful : = HAEsroNio a. 2. Ohs. 

IS- ■ Proverbis in Antiq. Rep. (1S09) IV. 409 In the Speris 
of the planettis inakynge sownde armonical. 1396 Fnz- 
GnrrRAY Sir P. Drake (18S1I 2.1 Fetch Oiiihcus harpe with 
^trings haunonicail. 1626 Bacon AJ'A'rt § 873 Harmonicall 
Sounds, and Discoidant Sounds aie both Actiue and Fositiue. 
1727-31 Chamders Cycl. s.v., Harmonical intervals, .are the 
same with concord.s. 1774 Mitford Harmony of Lang. 
1 86 The Italian has harmonical graces which the English 
cannot reach. 

t b. iransf. Of verse : Rhythmical, melodious, 
sweet-sounding. Ohs. 

1389 Puttenham Eiig._ Pocsie 11. (Arb.) 144 This ditty of 
th’ Erie of Surries, passing sweete and harmonicall. 1632 
Ashmole Tkeai. Chem. Brit. Proleg. 12 Unlesse their 
Verses.. were form’d with an Harmonicall Cadence. 

5. Relating to harmony, or the combination of 
notes in music : = Harmonic a. 3. ? Ohs. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. In its moie proper and 
limited .sen.se, harmonical composition, .maj' be tlefined, the 
art of . . concerting several single parts together, in such 
manner as to make one agreeable whole. 1793 M.ason Ch. 
Mus. i. 10 Not only the effect of musical sounds in melodious 
succession, but of these too in harmonical combination. 
t6. = Haemonio a. 4. Ohs. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Harmonical sounds are pro- 
duced by the parts of chords, etc. which vibrate a certain 
number of times while the whole chord vibrates once. 

7. Math. = Haemonio a. 5. Harmonical num- 
bers ; numbers in harmonic progiession (ohs.). 

1369 J. Sktivoirntt. AgrippeCs Van. Aries ash. Of Har- 
monical Numbens, and Geometrical. 1597 Mokley Ai/wt/. 
Mus. Annotat., Harmonical proportion is. .when the greatest 
of three termes is so to the least as the difference of the 
greatest and middle termes is to the difference of the 
middle and least. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s,v.,_ Harmon- 
ical series is a .series of many numbers in continual har- 
monical proportion. i88x Casey Sequel to Euclid 89 The 
recijjrocals of lines in arithmetical progression are in har- 
monical progression. 1882 C, Smith Conic Sect. (1883) 53 
PQ ; PS i ! PR-PQ '. PS -PR, so that PQ PR PS .-ue in 
hai inonical proportion. 

fb. z&sb. {pi.) Straight lines forming a hnrmonic 
pencil ; quantities in harmonical progression. Ohs. 

a 1746 M ACLAURiN A Igebra- (1779) 456 Any right line which 
meets four liarmonicals is cut by the same harmonically. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v., The reciprocals of Har- 
mouicals aie arithmeticals. 

t 8. Anal. = Harmonic «. y. Ohs. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 5 A simple line, and Har- 
monicall meting, haue the Bones of the iio.se. 

Harmonically (haamp’nikali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2.] 

1 1. In the way of harmony or agreement ; agree- 
ingly, liarmoniously. (Sometimes^^n from 2.) Ohs. 

1^4 T. Wright Passions v. § 3. 175 A fie.xible . . voice, 
accommodated in manner correspondent to the matter . . 
comieyelh the passion most aptly, .and almost liannonieally. 
1613 F, Robaris Rev. Gasp. 65 What point soetier the 
father.s do harmonically and with consent of all, agreeingly 
maintain. i68r FLwr.h Meih. Grace xiii. 265 One and the 
same spirit harmonically works in all believers through the 
world. 

t2. With harmony or concord of soinuls; con- 
conlantly, tunefully, harmoniously. Ohs, 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 11. i. (Arb.1 79 Poesie Is a skill 
to speake and write harmonically. 1691 Norris Praci, Disc. 
log A I.ute, .though never .so Harmonically Set and Timed, 
yielis no Musick till its Strings be artfully touched. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 88 p 3 The .sounds of the consonants 
are le.ss harmonically conjoined, 

3. Mus. In relation to harmony. 

177s Steele in Phil. Trans. LXV. 74 These two specimens 
of melody .. are Iwrmonically the same, though rhythmi- 
cally diffei eut. t88o C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. Mus. 
I. 676 Otherwise they fthe chords] would have no notes in 
common and the connection between them harmonically 
would not be ostensible. 

4. Math. In a harmonic relation or proportion. 

1397 Mohley hitrod. Mus. Annot, (.•.) ij. If you diuide 

the same [diapason] harmonically. 1603 Holland _/V«- 
iarch's Mor. 1255 Plato, .intending to declare harmnnically 
tlie harmony of the fbure elements of the smile . . in each 
interval hath put downe two medieties of tlie .soule, and that 
acord ing to musical proportion. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 745 
One only line cut in three parts, whith Line he calls cut 
harmonically. 1706 W. Jones Syu. Palmar. Alatheseos 79 
When 3 Terms are so diiflioscd . . they .are said to lie 
Haimonically Proportional. 1882 C. Smith Conic Sect, (1885) 
53 If PQRS he a liarmonic range, then Q and A' are said 
to be harmonically conjugate with respect to P and R. 

t Harmo'nicaliiess. Ohs. ‘ Harmonical ' 
qiLality ; tunefulness, harmoniousness. 

1691-8 Norris Pi-act. Disc.OqxD IIT.ooi) That ronnexion 
that is between such Motions upon it [the lute] and the 
I-Iarnionicaliiess of its sound. 


H!ai?m0Xlicll0rd (h.'iimp-nikjud'!. [ad. r. har- 
vionicorde, f. harmonium -t- corde Chord.] A key- 
board instrument invented by Kaufmann in 1810, 
in which the tone (resembling that of a violin) was 
pioiluced by tbe friction of a revolving cylinder, 
charged with rosin, against the strings, 

X83S Supfil. to Mus. Library II. July 71 The harmoni- 
choid was not quite in tune. 1880 in Grove Diet. Alus. 

t Harmonician (hamianrjtui). Obs, [f. IIae- 
MONic -h -IAN : cf. musician.'] One versed in har- 
mony or musical theory. 

1760 Stiles in Phil. Tram. LI. 6gg The modes admitted 
by the Aristo.venians were thirteen . . to which two more 
were added by later harmoniciaus. 1776 Sir J, H.aukins 
Hist. Alus, I. Ill, vii, 334 Ptolemy and the rest of the Greek 
harmonicians. 

ICarillOllicoll (harmp’nikpn). [a.Gr. appomicou, 
neut. sing, of dppow/cds Haemonio.] A name given 
to various musical instruments. 

a. =Harmonic.a i_a. b. = Harmonica i b ; also applied 
to instruments similarly constructed, c. A mouth-organ 
consisting of a row of free reeds arranged in a case so as to 
give different notes by expiration and inspiration, d. A 
kind of barrel-01 gaiT with a niimher of stops imitating various 
orchestral instruments ; also called orchestrion, e. Chem- 
ical knrnwnicon, an apparatus in which musical tones are 
produced by flames of liydrogen or other gas burning in 
glass tubes. 

1823 speef. F. II. Smith's Patent (U.S.) 7 Apr., hlusical 
glasses, calledthe Grand harmonicon. 1842 Mechanic's Mag. 
XXXVII. 70 The pressure of the performer's finger.. is the 
gieat charm of such instruments as the h.-irmonicon [etc.]. 
18^ Engel Alus. Anc. Nat, n Instrunient.s consisting of a 
series of pieces of sonorous wood . . made to vibrate by being 
beaten with a stick or hammer, like our harmonicon. 1873 
Loewv & Fo.ster tr. Weiniwld's Introd. Exp. P/iys. 374 As 
in the glass-harinonicon which consists of strips of gla.ss 
affixed to cords at the nodal points. Ibid. 379 The apparatus 
. .has been termed the chemical harmonicon. 1880 Stainer & 
Barrett XV cA Alus. T., Harmonicon, atoy iiistrumentwhich 
consists of free reeds inclosed in a box in such a way that 
inspiration produces one set of sounds, respiration another. 
1883 Daily Nesvs 17 Aug. 6/1 iStanf.) A very great curiosity 
is the rock harmonicon, or musical stones reduced to 
music ' by Crosthwaite, of Keswick. 

Sarmonious (haimoumias), a. Also 6 ar- 
monious, Sc. ermonius. [acl. F. harmonietix 
(i4tli c.), f, harmonie Haemony : see -ous.] 

1. Marked by harmony, agreement, or concord ; 
agreeing, accord,ant, concordant, congruous ; having 
the parts or elements in accord so as to form a con- 
sistent or agreeable whole. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Grape 6 If contraries shall bee 
adhibited to a harmonious temper, 'tis the cause of discord, 
1643 Milton Divorce n. xiii. The .. statutes of God . . are 
most coiist.int and most harmonious e.ach to other. 1753 
Hogarth Anal. Beauty viii. .(o A . . harmonious order of 
.mchitcctiire in all its parts. 1804 J, Grahame Sabbath S16 
Th’ ethereal curve of seven harmonious dyes. 1820 W, Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 40 The very diffeience in their characters 
produced an hannonioiis combination, 

B. Marked by agreement of feeling or sentiment ; 
free from discord or dissent; consentient, unanimous. 

1724 IVodrenv Corr. (1843) III. 116, I ,. am glad Mr. 
Paisley’s call will be harmonious, 1^49 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. 11. 213 No constitntion.al question had ever been 
deckled, .with more harmonious consent. 1870 E. Peacock 
Raf Skirl. 1. 160 A long and not quite harmonious interview 
with his wife, 

2. Characterized by harmony of sounds; sounding 
togetlier with agreeable effect ; in harmony, con- 
cordant; tuneful, sweet-sounding; full of haimony. 

1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 64 His ermonius sang. ^ *570 Di-e 
Math. Pref. 22 As, for Astronomic, the eyes; So for Har- 
monious Motion, tlie eares were made. _ cicSfi C’tk.ss 
Pf-mbroke /’f. xlvh. iii, Hark, how did ring Haimonious 
aire with trumpetts sound. 1633 G. Hlbbkht Temple, 
A arvn i, Harmnuious hells. 1784 Cowpek Task i. 767 Your 
.songs confound ( >ur more hariuoninus notes. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. BoStAIiss Evans ei /i«g/ci4aThey formed an harmonious 
quartett. i8 «C. Heonic Villeite xli, His voice. .mi.xed 
harmonious with the silver whisiwr ., [ofj light breeze, foun- 
tain, and foliage. 

b. Iransf Of persons : Singing, playing, or 
speaking tunefully or agreeably. 

1530 Palsgr. lutuid. i_3 The frenchemen .. covet . . to he 
annoiiious in theyr spekiiig. 1392 ( Irp.p-np. Croat's IV. Wit 
(1617! II The sight and bearing of this hatmoiiious lieauty. 
1738 Giovlr Leonidas u 400 Harmonious ysuuhs..In lofty- 
■Suuiuling strains his praise record. 1880 Grove Diet. Afns. 
I. 635/1 The popular air known .as ‘The Harmonious 
Blacksmith'. 

Harmoniously (haumm-niasl i) , adv. [f, prec, 
+ -lA’ 2.] In a harmonious manner. 

1. In the way of agreonient or congruity ; in har- 
mony; so as to form a consistent whole. 

1632 PoRTiH Old Mus. AilS In Brit. BibL (1812) II. 319 
Who hatha human soule and musicke hates, Hates hisowiie 
soule that’.s made harmoniously. 1693 Ln. Preston Booth. 
III. 151 The Sovereign Gotnl which ruTeth all things jiowcr- 
fully, and disposeth them softly and harmoniously. .,1819 
Montgumekv Hymn ‘ 'I'Ae glorious universe aiptind' U, Ail 
His works with all His ways Harmoniimsly unite, 
b. With harmony of feeling or sentiment. 

1671 J. Webster Afetallogr. xii. 17S They . . did har- 
moniously agree. T770 Buhkk Pres. Disconi. (R.), It w.ts 
their wish to see ptiburk and private virtues not dissonant 
and jaiTiiig . . but harmoniously combined. 18S3 FHounn 
Short Btiid. IV. I, xii. 159 'I'hey were now able to work 
harraoiiioiisly together. 

2, With harmony of sounds; tunefully, 
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i6ii CoTGi!., Melodiense7iieni^ melodiously, harmoniously, 
musically, tunably. 1635 Shirley Coronat.v. (R.), A king’s 
name Doth sound harmoniously to men at distance, myzo 
SHErpiELD (Dk. Buckhin.) Wks. (17S3) I. 269 Poetry, har- 
moniously divine. 

Harmo'niotisness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
Harmonious condition or quality. 

i6;?g King in G. Hlckes Spirit of Popery (1680) 37 Har- 
moniousness and Oneness in the things of God. 1696 
Towerson Serm. Ch. Mus. -i.-j The Organ.. both by the 
Lowdness, and the Harmoniousness thereof doth .. carry 
the Voices of Men along with it. 

Hariuoniphon, -phone (ha-Tnifj’nifi^n, -fjun). 
[mod. f. Gr. apjiovia HaeiionT - f -sounding. 
Cf. F. harmoniphon (Littre).] 

A musical instrument consisting of a lube like that 
of a clarinet, inclosing a set of free reeds governed 
by a keyboard like that of a harmonium. Also 
applied to a musical box with a combination of 
reeds and pipes. 

1839 Mus. World Oct. 410 The Haimoniphon .. lately in- 
vented by M. Paris of Dijon, .resembles. .the concertina., 
but it is played by keys like those of a pianoforte. 1880 
Lihr, Uiiiv. Kuenul. X. 335 When they [mu.sical boxes] have 
a combination of reeds and pipes, they are known as flutes, 
celestial voices, and harmoniphones. _ 1884 Encycl. 

XVII. 106/2 Bane] organs, mechanical flutes, celestial 
voices, harmoniphones. 

Hd,rnioiiist (baumonist). [f. Harmonize v. \ 
see -LST ; cf. F. harmonisie (iSthc. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . One skilled in musical harmony, a. A player, 
singer, or composer of 'harmonies’ or tuneful 
sounds ; a musician. Also Jig. A poet (cf. smger), 

1742 Young Ni. Th. in. 81 Sweet Hai monist ! and beautiful 
as sweet 1 1791 Huddesford Salmag. 83 Ballads I have 

heard rehears'd By harmonists itinerant. ax8oo Cqwper 
Lhies io Dr. Dai--ivin 3 Sweet harmonist of Flora’s court ! 
1828 WoRDSw. Penuer of Sound .xii, The Ocean is a mighty 
harmonist. 

b. A composer skilled in harmony (as distin- 
guished from melody, etc.) ; one versed in the 
theory of harmony, a writer on harmony. 

a 1790 Adam Smith Imit. A rts ii. Ess. (179s) 174 A musician 
may be a very skilful harmonist, and yet be defective in . . 
melody, .and expression, 1873 Lowell . 4 ?«£Uig;«9'-S As. Ser. 
II. 284 Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. t88o 
E. Gurney Power of Sound 271 Modern harmonists are un- 
willing to acknowledge that the minor triad is less consonant 
than the major. 

c. One of a school of ancient Greek musical 
theorists who founded the rules of music on the 
subjective effects of tones, not on their mathematical 
relations, as the canonists did. 

1370 Dec Math. Pref. 22 The Controuersie hetwene the 
auncient Harmonistes, and Canonistes. 

2 . One who collates and harmonizes parallel nar- 
ratives, or the like ; one who luakes a harmony, esp. 
of the Gospels : see Harmony 6. 

1713 Nelson Life Bj>. Ihdl (1714) 140 He chargeth the 
Harmonist with confounding the Terms of Scripture. 1871 
Freeman Hist, Ess. (iBjs) 17 The . . careful translator and 
harmonist of the English Chronicles. 1896 W. F. Adeney 
How to read the Bible 108 The temptation of the harmonist 
is to smooth away all diflerences between the accounts he 
has set himself to bring into line. 

3 . One who reduces something to harmony, agree- 
ment, or concord ; a harmonizer. 

1809-10 Coleridge F^-iend (1865) 78 The intelligence which 
. .controls, .occurrences, is. .repiesented. .under the name. , 
of the supreme harmonist. 1840 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix. 
The swayers and harmonists of souls._ 1876 Fairbairn in 
Contemp. Rev. June 140 The harmonists of science and re- 
ligion he rated as little better than knaves, 

b. Pre-established harmonist, one who accepts 
the doctrine of pre-establislied harmony : see Har- 
mony I. (pionce-ttsei) 

1838 Elachw. Mag, XLIV. 234 The occasionalists and 
pre.established harmonists. 

4 . (with capital ffi) One of a communistic reli- 
gious body in the United States, founded by Geo. 
Rapp of Wiirtemberg in 1803; they settled in 
Pennsylvania, and founded a town called Harmony 
(whence their name), and another called Economy. 

1824 Byron y^ean xv. xxxv. When Rapp the Harmonist 
embargo’d marriage. 1875 W. Amer. Rev. CXX. 227 The 
followers of Rapp at Economy (the Harmonists). 

Harmonistic (ba.mioni-stik), a. and sb, [f. 
prec, + -1C.] 

A, adj. Belonging to the work of a harmonist 
(sense 2); relating to the collation and harmonizing 
of parallel passages. 

i860 Ellicott L>yif O^ir Lord i. 19 -note. Modem writeis 
on harmonistic study. i88i Westcott & Hort Grie. H. T. 
II, 124 Its most dangerous work is ‘harmonistic’ corruption, 
that is, the partial or total obliteration of differences in 
passages otherwise more or less resembling each other. 

B. sb, (Also in pi.) Harmonistic studies; the 
branch of Biblical criticism which seeks to har- 
monize the Gospels or other parts of the Scriptine 
narrative. 

1873 J. B. M' Clellan JV. Test. 372 The present entirely 
independentcontributiontoHarmonistics. 1886 A. B. Bruce 
Mirac. Elem, in Gosp, iv. 137 The old Harmonistic.. 
reduced the divergent narratives into conformity.. on the 
principal that [etc.]. 

Hence HarmonDsticaHy adv., in the manner of 
a harmonist ; in relation to a ‘ harmony ’ of writings. 


_ 1883 J. S. Black tr. Wellhnnsen's Pj-oleg. Hist. Israel v. 
i, 154 The precept being thus harmonistically doubled. 
Harmoniuiu (haimF'“niztm). [a.F. harmonium 
(invented by Debain, ^1840), deriv. of Gr.-L, har- 
nmtia or Gr. apfiovios harmonious : cf. melodiunii\ 
A keyboard instrument, the tones of which are 
produced by free metal ‘ reeds ’, tongues, or ' vibra- 
tors actuated by a current of air from bellows, 
usually worked by treadles ; a kind of reed-organ. 

Strictly distinguished from the A ntericajt organ by the fact 
that the air is driven outwards through the reed-pipes, 
whereas in the latter it is sucked inwaids ; but the name is 
sometimes extended to include the American organ. 

1847 Illustr. Land. Hews 7 Aug. 95/2 Pianos, melodiums, 
harmoniums, eolinas, &c. too dear at any price. 1879 
Stainer Mnsic of Bible o.-j'^XrsX could the musical histoiian 
of a thousand years hence gather of the construction of 
a harmonium [etc.], from the derivation of their lespective 
names? 1880 Miss Braddon fust as I am xxxiv. The 
schoolmistress began her voluntary on the harmonium. 
Hence Harmo-niumist, one who plays a har- 
monium. 

1886 Statidard 18 Mar. 8/6 A Clergyman’s daughter wishes 
for an engagement as Harmoniumist. 

Harmonization (haam6n3izF‘‘-j3n). [f. next 
+ -ATION.] The action or process of harmonizing. 

1 . Reduction to harmony or agreement ; recon- 
ciliation. 

1837 G. S. Faber fustification. xlix, The required har- 
monisation of the apparently opposite declarations. 1879 H. 
Spencer Data of Elhicsv\\\. S 54. 147 That harmonization of 
constitution with conditions forming the limit of evolution. 

2 . Mus. The adding of harmony to a melody. 

1880 E. Power of Sound The harmonisation 

of melodies. 

Harmonize (ha’-imonsiz), v. Also 5 armon- 
yse. [a. F. harnioniser (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. harmonic Harmony ; see -ize.] 

+ 1 . intr. To sing or play in harmony. Ohs, rare. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 255 b/2 The Thrones Songen, the 
domynacyons maden melodye. The pryncypates armonysed. 

2 . intr. To be in harmony {with) • to accord, 
agree(in sense, sentiment, feeling, arlisticeffect, etc.). 

1629 Lichtfoot Eruhhim 153 R. Tancuman shewes how 
the making of the Tabernacle harmonize th with the making 
of the world. 1839 James Louis XIV, III. 24 It harmonizes 
well with his general character. 1830 M'Cosh Div. Govt. 11, 
1 . (1874) 129 Green, .harmonises with red. Mod. Tlie colours 
do not harmonize. 

b. Mtis. To be in harmony, form a concord. 

185s Bain Senses ^ Int, n. ii. § 10 The sounds that har- 
monise are .. related^ to one another numerically in the 
number of their vibrations. 

3 . trans. To bring into harmony, agreement, or 
accord ; to make harmonious. 

a. To make harmonious or concordant in sound ; 
to attune. (In quot. 1791, to fill with harmony or 
music.) 

1700 Dryden Cymon & Iph. 34_Love first invented verse, 
and form’d the rhime, 'The motion measur’d, harmoniz'd 
the chime. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina z86 Most of these 
beautiful creatures who annually people and harmonize our 
forests and groves.. are birds of passage. 1864 Tennyson 
Sea Drenjns 247 A music harmonizing our wild cries, 

b. To reduce to internal harmony; to render 
tranquil or peaceful ; to make agreeable in artistic 
effect. Also absol. 

1727-46 Thom-son Fi/iwwrer 467 Every passion aptly har- 
moniz’d. 1749 Johnson Irene iii, i. When social laws liist 
harmonized the world. 1798 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 
136 Those habits of style which .. harmonize and inspirit. 
1812 Byron Ch, Har. 11. xlviii. Bluest skies that harmonize 
the whole, 1830 Robertson Serin. Ser. in. iv. (1872) 59 It 
is the graces of the Spirit which harmonize the man, and 
make him one. 

C. To bring into agreement (two or more things, 
or one thing -with another) ; to reconcile. 

1767 A. Young Farmer's Lett. People 22 The wise policy 
. . is to harmonize agriculture and manufactures. 1843 
Maurice Mor. <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 588/1 
An attempt to harmonize the doctrines of the schools. 1871 
L. SjEPHEN Playgr. Eur. iv. in. 259 A man must have har- 
monised himself with the scenery. 

4 . Mus. To add notes, usually of lower pitch, to 
the notes of (a melody) so as to form chords ; to 
add harmony to. Also absol. 

1790 {.title) Songs Composed by Mrs. Hodges. Har- 
monised and Published by Mr. Hullmandel. 1873 Ouselev 
Harmony iv. 37 Take these three notes as a melody to be 
harmonized. 1873 — Mus. Form ii. 4 Any man may learn 
how to harmonise correctly. 

Hence Ha'rmonized ppl. a . ; HaTmonizing 
•vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1643 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. (1648) 23 The serious Har- 
monizing of the foure Evangelists together, .will make this 
. . cleare. 1789 W. Gilpin Wye (ed. 2) 61 Fogs . . spreading 
over the landscape a beautiful, grey harmonizing tint. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. iv. 86 A harmonized 
narrative of the martyrdom. 1872 Daily Tel. ii Jan., The 
harmonising of labour and capital. 

Harmonizer (ba-jraonsizsi). [f. prec. -f -eri.] 
One who harmonizes (see the verb^. 

1678 CuDwoRTH IntelL Syst, 215 Plutai'ch [supposed] . . 
that all the substance of. .the world did exist from eternity, 
unmade; so that God was only the orderer, orthenietho- 
dizer and harmonizer, thereof. 1861 J. S. Adams 5000 Mus. 
T erms, Harmonizer . . is generally applied to those musicians 
who add passages to the productions of others, fill up scanty 
piece.s, or garnish popular airs. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 
III. vi, You, Sir, harmonizer with myself in opinions. 


b. Spec. = Harmonist 2. 

1713 Nelson Life Bp. BnlKi-jif) 103 Our Judicious Har- 
monizer. 1762 W. Cleaver Char. David 5 Disdain for 
commentators and harmonizers. 1871 Lightfoot Revis. 
N. T. iv. 159 Some harmonizer devised the statement. 

Harinouograpll (haimp-n^graf). [f. as next 
-h -GRAPH.] An instrument for tracing curves re- 
presenting sonorous vibrations. 

1879 fnil. Sci. N. S. I. 508 Mr. W. J. Wilson exhibited a 
new harmonograph and figures drawn by it. 1880 A iheiireum 
20 Nov. 679/1 Mr. Bosanquet .. gave the mathematical 
theory of the curves drawn by the harmonograph. 

Harmonometer (ha.imSnp’mz'ts.i). [ad. F. 
harmonomeire, irreg. f. harmonic Harmony -4 metre 
(see -meter).] An instrument for measuring the 
harmonic relations of musical notes, 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Plarmonometre. 1828 Web- 
ster, Harmonometer. 1861 J. S. Adams 5000 AAir. Terms, 
Ha-nnonomeirc, a string drawn between two points, over 
bridges so arranged as to lie lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure, and used for measuring the harmonic relations. 
HarulOliy (ha’tmoni). Forms: 4-6 armonie, 
■ny(e, (5 armeny, ermony), 6 harmonye, 6-7 
harmonie, 6- harmony, [a. F. harmonie (12th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ==Pr., Sp., It. armonia, ad. 
L, harmonia, a. Gr. appovia joining, joint, agree- 
ment, concord of sounds, music, f. stem dp^o- of 
dp^ds joint, appb^tiv to fit together, arrange.] 

1 . Combination or adaptation of parts, elements, 
or related things, so as to form a consistent and 
orderly whole ; agreement, accord, congruity. 

Pre-established harmony, in the philosophy of Leibnitz, a 
haimony between mind and matter, e.g. hetween the body 
and soul, established before their creation, whereby their 
actions correspond though no communication exists between 
them. 

c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1058 Others have 
sayd that it [the operation of God] is a maner of armonie. 
1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxviii. § i The soule it selfe by 
nature is, or hath in it, liarmonie. 1605 Bacon .ri A;. Learn. 
I. iv. § 6 (1873) 32 The h.armony of a science, supporting 
each part the other, is . . the true and brief confutation . . of 
all the smaller sort of objections. 174s De Foe’s Eng, 
Tradesman ii. (1841) I. 18 Here is a harmony of business, 
and everything exact. 1814 Southey Roderick xxi. 382 
To heavenliest harmony Reduce the .seeming chaos. 1847 
'Lv.wv.s, Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 273 His [Leibnitz’s] favourite 
hypothesis of a Pre-established Harmony (borrowed from 
Spinoza), i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxiv. 353 Where other 
forces mingle with that of crystallization, this harmony of 
action is destroyed. 

b. Phr. In harmony', in agreement or accord- 
ance, consistent, congruous. 80 otit of harmony. 

i8r6 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 42 He may always be sure 
of finding nature in harmony with herself. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, II. 149 This mode of attack, .was in peifect 
harmony with every part of his infamous life. 1833 
Maurice Proph. !$• Kings i. « The vox popnli was the 
vox Dei even when the two voices seemed most utterly out 
of harmony. 

2 . Agreement of feeling or sentiment ; peaceable- 
ness, concord. (Sometimes as fig. from 4.) 

1388 Greene Pandosto (1843) 25 Coveting no other com- 
panion but sorrowe, nor no other harmonie but repentance. 
1667 Milton P. L. via. 605 Harmonie to behold in wedded 
pair More grateful then harmonious sound to the eare. 1780 
CowpER Progr. Err. 140 Love, joy, and peace make har- 
mony more meet. 1844 H. H. Wilson UnV. Indialll. 408 
The harmony which had thus been re-established with the 
Court of Baroda. 

b. Harmony Society : see Harmonist 4. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Diet. Sects, Harmony Society, a_ com- 
munity formed in 1805 by . . George Rapp, on the principle of 
having all things common. 

3 . Combination of parts or details in accord witb 
each other, so as to produce an testhetically pleasing 
effect ; agreeable aspect arising from apt arrange- 
ment of parts. 

1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 86 To make up the perfect 
harmony of a Face. 1780 Harris Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 
419 How pleasing the harmony between hills and wood.s, 
between rivers and lawns? 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. hi. 
192 Hai-mony results from an agreeable contrast. 

4 . The combination of musical notes, either 
simultaneous or successive, so as to produce a 
pleasing effect; melody; music, tuneful sound, (The 
earliest sense in English ; in mod. use more or less 
associated with sense 5.) 

Harmony of the spheres : see Sphere. 
c 1384 Chaucer li. Fame iii. 306 Songes ful of Armonye. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. viii. 99 The trees folowed 
him [Orpheus] and the streines stoden to heren his armony. 
1331 Elyot Gov. i. xx, Dauld . . playinge swetelye on a harpe, 
with his pleasant and perfect harmonie reduced his [Saul’s] 
minde in to his pristinate estate. 1610 Siiaics. Temp, iii, iii, 
18 What harmony is this? my good friends, harke. 1667 
Milton P. L. yii. 560 Ten thousand Harpes that tun’d 
Angelic harmonies, 1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 
276 Inraptured with the harmony of a choir of angels. 1828 
WORDSW. Power of Sound xiv. Harmony, blest queen of 
smiles and tears. With her smooth tones and discords just. 

b. gen. Pleasing combination or arrangement of 
sounds, as in poetry or in speaking ; sweet or melo- 
dious sound. 

a 1329 Skelton Replyc. 337 For all his armony In metri- 
cal! muses. 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondPs Eromena 14 
Somewhat solaced in hearing the sweete harmony of her 
name. 1780 Cowper Table T. 701 Harmony, strength, 
words exquisitely sought. 1864 Tennyson Milton, 0 
mighty-mouthed inventor of harmonies. 1876 tr. Blasemas 
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Sound iii. 46 The poets speak often, and not without reason, 
of tile harmony of the waves. 

5 . Mils, The combination of (sirniiltaiieons) notes 
so ns to form chords; that part of musical art or 
science which deals with the formation and relations 
of chords ; the structure of a piece of music in rela- 
tion to the chords of which it consists. 

Distinguished from vielody, which is the succession of notes 
forming an air or tune; and, in stiict modern use, from 
counterpoint, which is the combination of melodies; but 
also used of any music in parts, and sometimes in early use 
synonymous with counterpoint. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) egt They e.xcede or 
passe all ioyes as moche as armony passeth melody. 1616 
Bullokar Eng. Expos., H arinonie, delightfull musicke of 
many notes. 1727-51 Chambers Cyd. s. v. llarmonicul, 
Tlte art of haimony has long been known under the name 
of counterpoint. 1782 Hist . Mus. II. 451 Figura- 

tive harmony, consisting of thiee or four diffeient melodies 
moving together in consonance. 1867 Macfarren Har- 
mony i. ig Singing in harmony of three parts. 1875 Ouseley 
Mus. Form i. 2 A knowledge of Harmony and Counter- 
point. 1879 Macfarren Counierp. i. (i88ij 2 Harmony is 
the simultaneous sounding of several notes, and includes 
concords and discords. 

6. A collation of passages on the same subject 
from different writings, arranged so as to exhibit 
their agreement and account for their discrepancies ; 
now chiefly used of a work showing the correspon- 
dences between the four Gospels and the chiono- 
logical succession of the events recorded in them. 

1588 Marprel. Episi. (Arb.) 8 The Harmonie of the Con- 
fe.ssions of all those Churches. .Which Harmonie was trans- 
lated and printed by . . Thomas Thomas. 1607 A. WiLLLtT 
(pitle) An Harmonie vpon the First Boohe of Samvel, .diuers 
readings compared, [etc.]. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Evan- 
gelical^ harmony, a title of diverse books, composed to show 
the uniformity and agreement of the accounts given by the 
four Evangelists. 1732 Harley tpitle] An Essay for com- 
posjng a Harmony between the Psalms and other parts of 
Scripture. 1756 J. Macknighi' {iitld) Haimony of the four 
Go.spels. i8g6 W. F. Adeney Hatt/ to read the Bible loS 
A ‘ harmony of the Gospels is an attempt to au'ange the 
several contributions of the four evangelists, so that they 
shall all fall into their right i^laces in a common story. 

7. ^ iial . =Hakmonia. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 443 It., is distinguished from 
the_ wedge bone by the baslaid seame called a Harmony, 
which is accounted for the ninth Suture. 1668 CoLi'Erriiu 
& Cole Barthol, Anat. Man. iv. v. 340 There are,. in the 
Skill, also many harmonies, where the bones are joyned 
together. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anini. Kingd. (ed. 4) 312 
A species of ‘harmony', as it Is technically termed by 
anatomists — two plates of the skeleton being accurately 
and immoveably fitted lo each other, but without being 
decidedly fastened together by seirated edges. 

Harmost Also 8 harmoste. [acl. 

Gr. dp/tocTTijy, f. dpfxu^etp to fit, settle, regulate.] 
One of the governors sent out by the Lacedaemonians 
during their supremacy (after the Peloponnesian 
war) to control the subject cities and islands. 

177s in Asii. 1797 HotcROVT Stoll'crg's Trav. ted. 2) IV. 
xci. 65 After the battle of Leuclra..the Spaitaiis sent no 
more Harmoste.s. 1852 Gkote Greece IX, 261 The few dct.-iihs 
which we possess re.specting these harmosts. .are all for the 
most part disci editable. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets Ser. i. i. 
(1877) 27 Her generals .'uid harmosts made use of their 
authority for the indulgence of their private vices. 

Harraosty (haumpsti). [f. prec. + -Y, as if 
after a Gr. ^appoarua.] The office of a harmost. 

1852 Grote Greece n. l.xxiii. IX. 345 Lucrative posts, 
harmosties and others, all monopolised by the Peers. 

+ Ha'ritLOSyn. Ohs. rare. [ad. Gr. appoavvos 
(liesycli.) =d/)]aocrTT 5 s,] =Hakmost. IleaceHar- 
inosynian {rare), in same sense. 

1594 Mdirr. Policy (1599) 162 In the Spartane Common- 
weale they liad certain set Officers named Harmosyns, who 
had in charge to punish the insolencie of women. 1788 
Chambers' Cycl. s. v., Harmosynians were magistrates 
among the Spartans. 

Harmotome fha'imdto'im). Min. MiBoerron. 
haxmotoue. [a. F. harinotome (Haiiy), f. Gr. 
dppos joint -f -TO pos cutting ; app. in reference to 
tlie fact that the octahedron divides parallel to the 
plane that passes thiongh the terminal edges.] 

A hydrous silicate of aluminiuirt and barium, 
commonly occurring in cruciform twin crystals of 
various colours. Also called cross-stone. 

1804 R. Jameson Syst. Min. I. 222 Cross-stone .. Harmo- 
tome. Haiiy. 1851 Richaruson Geol. ii. (1855) 25 An 
especial v.alue was assigned to the mineral harntotonic, or 
cross-stone, on account of the sacied emblem of which it was 
suppo.sed to be the type. 1881 Casseii’s Pop. Edtic.VI.^^j 
Harmotone . . being frequently found in twin crystals or 
jnacles, so regular as to form in section a Maltese cross. 

Ham (ha.m), jd.t Ohs, exc. -S’!:, Usually in pi. 
liarns, hairna (hiifnz). Forms: 2 hiErnes, 
3-4 Hemes, 4-5 harnys, 4-7 harnes, 5 herns, 
(hernys, harneys, 6 hamis), 6- hams, 8- Sc. 
hairns. [Lale OE. or early ME. Iwrms, ME. 
hemes', app. from Norse: cf. ON. hjarne, -ni \vk. 
masc. hernon-, *herznon-) brain (S\v. hienia 
fern., Da. hierne) ; also OHG. hirni (MHG. kertie, 
Ger. hini) aeut., MLG. herne, harne, MDu. herne 
fem. and neut., herseiie, harsene fem. (Du., in pi, 
only, hersenen, her sens, har-), all going back lo an 
orig. neuter *hirzni, *hirsni, which subset], passed 
into fem, in MDu, The OTeut. ^herm-, '^hersn-, 


was co-radicate with Skr. cirshn- head, and Gi. 
KpavLOP skull, peih. also with L. ceie-brnm brain.] 
brain ; brains. 

'2 1^54 O. E. Cliron. an. 1137 Me dide enotted .slrenges 
abuton here hajued and uurythen to Scot it gmde to be 
hmrnes. ^1300 Havelok 1808 Was non of hem that his 
hemes Ne lay ther ute ageyn the sternes. 1303 R. Brunnc 
Handl. Synne 5032 pe harnes lay vpp on fie stone. 1375 
Barbour Bruce xii. 56 He tlie hed till harnys daf. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 237/2 Hernys, or brayne (A', harneys), 
cercbnim. 1501 Douglas /W. Hon. in. Ix\.\i.v, My hands 
trimblit beslly. 1570 Levins Manip. 32/39 Harne, ccrebnun. 
1672 Depos. Cast. In?/.- (Surtees) 1S7 She did take the a-x 
and knoiked her husbands liarnes out. 1693 Ain/. Presbyt. 
Eloq. (1738) 13S And make the H.airns of these Malignants 
a Hodge podge. 1828 CrAW// //nrnx, brains. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 65 My- harn.s are strangely 
confused.^ 1894 Crockett /ir<T/i/iv-s(ed. 3)375 In ten minllte^, 
that wife’s a wcedow, an’ gatheiin’ up her man’s hams in 
a impkin. 

Harn, n. nnd sb.'^ Also 6-7 harne. [A con- 
tiacted form of Harden a. and sh.'\ 

A. adj. = Harden a. 

1571 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxix. 17 On sonday his gar- 
mont wes of ane harne sek, 1855 Robinson IVhithy Gloss. 
S.V., A widesetten harn apron. 1862 Hislop /'/ me Scotl. 
22 As coarse as Nancie’s harn sark, — three threads out of the 
pound. 

B. 3(^.2 = Harden sb. 

1822-3 Inv. in Best's Farm. Bks. (Surtecsl 162 note, Si.x 
pound and a half of harden harne, and three of fembie harne, 
4J. 1651 Carlisle Crt. Lcet Rolls in Ferguson & Nanson 

hrunic. Rcc. Carlisle {i8Zq) 292 For buying lincloth harne 
and yarns before the maikett bell ring. 1790 Burns Tam 
o' Shat it eriqt Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley harn. iqg^ Statist. 
Acc. Scotl., Perihsh. VI. 236 (Jam.) Weavers who. .manu- 
facture, .what they call Harn, and coarse packing cloth. 
1806 Forsvth Beauties Scotl. IV. 42 Coaisc fabrics, pro- 
vincially called iioccls, hams, and straikens. 

Harness (ha-jnes), sb. Forms ; 3-5 harnai.s, 
4 hernis, 4-5 harnays, hernays, -eya, -oys, -es, 
4-6 hanies, 4-7 her-, harneis(e, -eys(e, 5 har-, 
hernas, harnyase, harnoys, 5-7 hamesse, 4- 
harness (6 -ys, -iss, -ass, 6-7 -ish, 7 -ois, -ace). 
See also Iiines( 3 . [ME., a. OF. harneis, -ois {her-), 
raod.F. harnais (Picard harnas), whence also Pr., 
Sp. arms, Pg. arnez, It. arnese, med.L. {h)(ir- 
nesiuni, har-, hernasium, harnascha, haruasch 
(neuter). Ulterior origin uncerlain : the OF. de- 
rived vb. harnesqiiier, -eschier, shows that harneis 
represented an earlier *//<r/v/err, L. tyiie *haniis£itm. 
From the Fr, came also MHG. haniesch, -nasch, 
-nos (i2th c,), Ger. harnisch masc. ; MDu. har- 
nas{c/i), Du. harnas neut. ; Icel. harncskja fem. 

Often assumed to be of Celtic ori);in, on the strength of 
mod. Breton harnez, hernez, (i) old iron, (2) harness, cuirass 
(Le Goiiidec), compared with mod. Welsli haiarn iron (0 W. 
hearu, OIr. iarn : — Pioto-Cellic *isitrno-). But Tluir- 
neyseUj Heltoromanischcs 36, points out fatal difficulties, 
phonetic and chtonological. Breton harnez (in this sense) 
is prob. from French. 

In the obscurity that sunounds the origin of the vvoid, the 
primary sense and the order of sen.se-development remain 
uuceitaln. Several specific u.ses appear in Engl, about the 
same lime; and the arrangement heie followed is provisional. 
It .seems probable that a general sense of ‘ equipment, 
furniture, outfit, gear, tackle’, Is the original,] 

1 . Tackle, gear, furniture, armament ; the equip- 
ment or mounting of any thing ; e. g. of a ship, a 
fislung-iod, the inetal-work of a girdle, etc, {pbsi). 
Still used of the mechanism by which a large bell 
is suspended and rung. 

[1294 Rolls of Parlt. I. 128/2 Harnesla ad navem lllani 
.spectantla. 1333-4 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In. .emenda- 
ctone hemes del fyschors’. 1423 Act a Hen, PI, c. 17 Null 
Orfeour ne Juellour nauire homnie qe oepere Imrncis d.or- 
gent.] a 1450 I'ysskynge w. Angle (1883) 6 Ye musle funst 
lurne to mak lowr hmnes Jiat ys to sey your lod your lyny.s 
.. & your hoke.s. 1483-4 Act 1 Rich. IIP, c. 12 No., 
maner Gurdels nor eiiy Haines wrought for Gurdels. 1530 
Palsor. 229 Harnesse for a gyrdelle, ferrenre. 1632 J. 
Havw'ARU tr. Biondi's Eromena n A bastard _ Galley of 
three and thirty banks ..and adorning her with double 
harnesse, tackling and furniture. 

2 . Thedefensive or bodyarmoiir of a maa-at-aims 
or foot-soldier ; all the defensive etjuipment of an 
armed horseman, for both man and horse ; military 
equipment or accoutrement. Hist, or arch. 

£1330 R. Brunni; Chron. (1810)309 Norreh & Suneis . . 
With hor.s & heriieis at Carlele mad samnyng.^ <21450 
Golagros ij- Caw. 566 All the harnes that hade, Baith birny 
and breist-plade, 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xl, Voure 
harneis & tiorses haue hen fayie and clene fcepte. 1489 
CAXroN Faytes of A. 1. i. 2 To make harnoys of yron and 
steel. 1535 Coveud.ale i Kings xx. ii Let not him yt 
puttetli oiiy*’ harnes make his boast like him y‘ hath put it 
of. 1581 Savilc Tacitus' Hist. 1. 1 .xxi.x. (iSyt) 44 b. kind 
ofhaniish composed of iron plates or stide heiid-lether. 
1605 SiiAKS. Mach. v. v. 52 Ring the Alaium Bell, blow 
Winde, come wracke. At least wee’l dye with Haniesse on 
our backe. 1606 Holland Sueton. Aiinot. 5 Eiiopliawas a 
kinde of Moriske daunce after a warlike manner in liauiois 
1611 Bible i Kings xxii. 34 A certain man drew a bow at a 
venture, and smote the king of Israel betweene the ioynts 
of the harnesse. ai68a Butler Kcm. (i 75 (ll L 219 Old 
Knights-errant in their Harness fought. 1852 Iaingi'. Warden 
Cinque Ports .\i, A single warrior, In sombre harnes.s mailed. 
fig. 1503 Hawes Exauip. Pirt. xi. (Arh.) 4(5 Good hope 
tliy legge harneys shall he. Bp. Watson Sea. Sacraw. 
i. 2 Chnste..hath armed vs with a seuen fold harnes, that is 
to say, with the .seuen giftes of the holy gost. 1607 Row- 
LANUS Famous Hist. 54 What scales of Harness atm that 


I ciookud nose .Viid tcclliV 1835 L\ iroN Rimzi in. iit, Men 
who win power, easily put on Us liariiess, dignity. 1857 
I Lawrence Cuy ftv. iy. 35 To waleh him in his tiaiiiing, 
and .spy out the joints 111 his hainess. [Lf. 1611 abovt*]. 
to. Phrase, to hat ness : cf. io arms. 

147S I’k. Ko/dcsse ft!) Alle ihe eomyns . .[stode] sodanly to 
barneys and rebelled ajenst the due of Exetyr. is48H.\ll 
Chton., Hen. PIS, 42 h, Ciyes weie made, every man to 
harneys. 

c. With a : A suit of mail : see quid. 1559. 
c 1489 C.SXTON Sonnes of .-I y won i 44 Many fayr hariiej’ses 
shyiiyng. _ 1548 .Act 2 y 3 Hdw. I V, c. 2 Pieamb., Souldiors 
well fiiinished with good Hoises and Harnesses, 1559 
Lane. Wills 1 . 153 Mysonne .. shall hav'e one hainjs that 
ys to saye a plate coote or jacke a salletta payre of spentes 
and a halbert. 1720 Si ryi'i; Stotv's Surv. (1754) II. v. xxxi. 
566/2 Such able men as h.id white Harne.sses. 1828 Seorr 
M. Perth iii, Had the laiid not wanted ahainess. 
j- d. transf. pi. Men in harness ; mcn-al-arms. 
la 1400 Arthur 314 Than hadde he out of Normandye . . 
Fowie shore Jiowsand harneys. 
f 3 . The baggage or portable equipment of an 
aimy, a parly of travellers, etc. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11642 Bath ass and o.x at wit Jiam war, 
And bestes )jat pair harnais [z'. rr. heinays, harneis] har. 
c 1330 R. Brunnc Chton. uSiol 236 pis burgeis. .pe may & 
hir herneis did led vnto pe kyng. cisSo Sir Perumh. 174S 
Cure harneys coinep her he-hynde wij> to hundred men 
ai’aid. c_i4oo Rom. Rose 7477 Whan the pllgi ymes cummen 
were.. Hir h.nneis nigh hciii was algate. 

A. The lra[)piugs or accoiitrensenls of a horse: 
formerly inclutling those used in riding, but now 
confined to the gear or tackle of a draught horse 
or other .animal. ‘ The traces of draught horses, 
particularly of c.arriages of pleasure or stale: of 
other cariiages we say (J.). 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. 4599 Towjnne hors and 

harnyso. <.1350 Will. /ViAvuc 42S1 No seg \nder heiieiie.. 
arai^ed more beter . . Of hors & of harneys & alle ojier gere. 
cs'pio Sir Ferumh. 3664 pe sadeL.With gold vs'as fret and 
pietlous ston, and pe harneys w.as of golde. C1440 Promp. 
Patv. z.P&l’i Harneys for hors, j 6 i 4 rr. 1463 Bury IPilis 
(Camden) 34 My beste hor.s with sadil and biydd, with alle the 
beste harneys for oon hors longy ng therto. 1530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Harne.sse for the plough horse, hainoys dc cherue. 160a 
Holland Livy xxxix. xxxi. 1013 C. Calpmnius.. highly 
pialsed the horsemen, and rewarded them witlr rich harnim 
and tr.ipping.s. _ 1636 Davcnant H 7 //r Wks. (1673) 215 
Another Coach it drives from the Strand ! Then have at the 
Harn.aco. 1688 R. lioLin: Armoury lu. 336/1 Horses are 
fastned by their Harnish..to draw the Coach. 1743 Boston 
Post-Boy 28 Nov. 4/1 Advl., A fine open chaiiot, with the 
harnesses for two Itorses. 1824 R. iiruART Hist, Steam 
Engine 22 It then be.ars itself quietly under the harness, 
(like good liorse.s). 1834 Mcdwtn .Angler in IPates II. 39 
Wild hoises. .which had never before been in harness. 

to. Jip'. Worldng eipiipments; the conditions, 
routine, and obligations of regular work, fn 
harness, in the routine of daily yvork ; lo die in 
harness, i.e. in the midst of work. 

1841 Ta.\cKui!AY Ct, Hogg-arty Diamond ii. In early times, 
before we were well in harness. 1841 Emerson Lect., Man 
ihe Reformcr'K\i%. (Bohn) II. 237 He must .. take on him 
the harness of routine and obsequiousness. 1868 HoimeLi.c 
B, Godfrey .wii. loi (jlueer pair to run i' harness. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Eur, xii. (1894) 279 After a holiday, the day 
on which wo resume harness joins on to the day on which we 
dropped it. 1875 Ha.meuton Inhll. Life x. vii, 371 The 
finest intellects have never lived in harness. 1875 [see Die 
V. 3]. 1883 S. C. Hall Rctrospeit 1 . 193 Palmerston .. 

died, as he had lived, in harnes.s, woiking to the last. _ 
B.aring-Gould Penuyconieqtcuks II. xviii. 26 If you insist 
I on going into harness at once, in two ycais I shall he attend- 
ing your funeral. 

'j' 0. Household and personal e(]uii)mcnt ; furni- 
ture; apiiarel. Ohs. 

1340 Ayeab. 24 pe dijtinge of his house wyp ey.se of loste, 
and opre manere Iiaiiieys. eisso Wilt. /’.rAr/tt’ 1582 VVilliain 
. . w'el bima-tyred Gayliinclof'cs of gold tk opergode harneis, 
C1440 Promp. Parzt. 228/1 Harnej.s, or hiistylment (A", in- 
htrumeiuys longynge to howsotJe), uieniile. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xl. 159 (Hark MS.) She dude of hir harne.s-, and come, 
and laye downe by him. 1511 Wilton Churchio. Aic. 
(Somerset Rec. Soc.) 131 Of lolin Gurnan for y>’ Chinch 
harnes. 1602 FvLniiCKKPandoHes 47 They had about their 
haineys certaine yron button.s. 

6. The apparatus in a loom by which the sets of 
warp-threaiis are shifted alternately to form the 
shed; the mouuting. 

1372 in \V. H. ’'Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford That every 
weaver have in his liouse or .shop from the sinnme of 16 bores 
to the summe of 700 harneyses and slayes, 3 lieares betweene 
every harnys. iZaBhiPalentsfor Invent, \ii(ii)8&[WcaviMg) 
These healds or harness, when complete, are formed by what 
I shall terra double perfect loops. 1831 G. R. Portfr Silk 
Manuf. 21O Heddles, which are commonly' called the harness 
of the loom. 1836 UuE Cotton Manuf. (iSfii) II. 224 The 
harness of the draw-loom i.s not confined by leaves but every 
coi d c.in ies a ra.ail or loop for the warp. 
t 7 . Privy nicinbers. privy harness. Obs. 

1382 WvcLtF Gen. ix. 22 The yirivey herneis of his father. 
C1386 Chaucer iPife’s Prol. 136 Euery wight 'J bat hath 
swich barneys as I of tolde, 1387 Tkf.visa H igden (Rolls) III. 
453 peie [in Nysa] men helep her prive herney.s vvip pymie 
leves. 13. . Frerc Boye in Ritson Ane. Pop. P. (1701) IS 
U tine dies on hym he had one cloute . . His harneys for lo hyde. 
■p 8. Ware, gearj^f. affairs, matters, Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T, f 90a Why pat a man synnejj as 
by which temptacioun or by excitynge of ojier follie . . and 
alle such maner harneys. 0:440 Wotk Myst. xv. loa Loo ! 
here sly ke harnays as I haue, A baren broclic by a belle of 
tynne At youre bosom to be. 

9 . aitrib. and Comb., as (in sense 4) harness-boss, 
-horse, -maker, -polisher, -room, -He, -work', (in 
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sensed) harness-board (see qiiot), -eord, -tzoine \ 
harness-bearing adj. ; also harness-clainp (see 
quot.); liaxness-man = Hakness-BEABEB, an 
armonr-bearer ; harness-plate, electroplated metal 
■work used in harness ; hence harness-plater (see 
quot.) ; harness-tub = Haeness-cask ; har- 
ness.-wearer (see quot.). 

1390 Sfensek F, Q. II, xi. 43 Jove’s ^hauiesse-bearing 
bird. 187s TLvivyAs Diet. Mcch.,‘^Har}ies^-hoard^\}as.cwa.- 
pass-board of a loom, having holes through which pass the 
neck twines. 1852 IDickuns Bleak Ho. Ixvi, The polishing 
. .of stirrup-irons, bits, curb-chains, *harness-bosses. _ 1873 
Knight Diet, Meek., "^Harness-clamp (Saddlery), a kind of 
vice used to hold leather while being stitched. 1836 Ure 
Cotton Maniif. (1861) II. 224 The ^harness cords ofa draw- 
loom. 1889 Dk. Beaufokt Driving- (Badm. Libr.)_ 74 A 
*hainess horse in regular work ought to be fed four times a 
day. 1833 C. Morfit Tanning, etc, 152 ‘ ^Harness' leather 
is blackened in the grain, 1611 Cotgr., Armorier, an 
armorer, or *Harnesse-maker. 1889 Dit. Beaufort Driv- 
(Badm. Libr,)94 It is adviseable. .for the harness-maker 
to see the horse he is required to fit with a collar. 1530 
Palsgr. 220/2 *Harnesman, armigere. 1838 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade, * Harness-plater, a workman who electro- 
plates the metal work for harne.ss. 1889 Dk. Beaufort 
Driving (Badm. Libr.) Sg The *harness-rooin should be 
provided with a fireplace or some kind of stove. 1838 
Simmonds Diet, Trade, """Harness Weavers, operatives 
employed in Paisley in weaving the more complicated 
patterns of shawls. Mod. Horses for quiet *Harness-work. 
Hence Ha’rnessry rare, harness collectively; 
HaTnessy a, colloq., smacking of harness. 

1824 Wiffen Tarro VII. Ixxxii, With chariots, harnessries, 
and helms. iSgz Field 14 May 729/1 She [a mare] seemed 
a hit heavy about the neck, and ‘ harnessy 
Ha TneSS, V. Forms: a. 4 Itarneyscheii, 4-6 
■escli(eiL, 6 harniseb. /3. 4-5 barney se(n, 
•eise(nj -ayse(n., -esse(n, -as(se(n, bernays, 
5-6 bariiys(e, -eSj 5-7 -ass, 6 -esse, 7 -ise, 6- 
barness. [In form hamesche, a. OF. harneschier 
(l2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), Picard harnesquicr, later 
harnaskier, harnaschtr, harnacher (Rom. type 
*harnescdre, cf. Pr. arnescar), f. harnesc-, OF. 
harneis Haeness. The /3 forms are formed from, 
or conformed to, the sb.] 

1. To furnish, equip, accoutre ; esp. to mount, 
or ornament with fittings of some precious material. 

c 1380 Sir Fenmib, 3665 Brydel and paytrel and al be 
gere Wi)j fyn gold y-harneysed were. £ri3Sd Chaucer 
Prol, 114 A gay daggere, Hanieised wel and sharpe as 
point of spere. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) .\ix. 86 Brade 
gyrdils of silke, wele hernayst with gold and preciouse 
stanes. 1418 B. E. Wills (1882) 34 My Baselard harneysed 
with siluer. 1470-83 'Mai.ov.y Arthnr vm, xxxiv, A fayre 
borne hainest with gold. 1334 Eng. Ck. Ftimiiure (1866) 
193, ij veiges paynted made for the chamberlaynes harnesid 
at bothe endes with syluer. 1877 Jrnl. ArcJnsol. Inst. 
XXXIV. 300 (Wooden dtiiikiiig-cups] hooped and mounted 
or ‘ harnessed ’ in silver. 

2. To equip in ‘harness’ or armour; to arm, to 
accoutre, arch. 

13. . Gais. ^ Gr. Knt. 392 So harnayst as he watz he 
herkner his masse^ 137S Barbour Bmce^ ix. 710 [Thai] 
schot furth, fra thai harnast war. c 1380 Sir Fenmih. 2929 
Harneyscheaji 50W with-oute lette. £1440 York Myst. 
xxviiL IQS Both armed and harneysed 5e be. £1337 Tker- 
siies in Hazl. Dodsley I. 395 When I am harnessed well. 
l68z Bunyan Holy War 46 Harness yourselves for the war. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Contj. II. ix. 324 Their decks were 
thick with warriors harnessed for the battle. 

^ 53 * TiNDA_LE.2j.75. I yohn (1537) 79 They .. liar- 
nesse themselues with the meditacyon of those thinges ivhich 
Christ suffered, 1347 Boorde Introd. Knovtl. xiii. (1870) 
156 Now am I hamest, and redy, Doche for to speke. 1336 
J. Olde tr, Gualter's Antichrist 36 The Leoparde. .hade 
foure wiiiges, and was harnessed wyth as many homes. 

*1- b. To equip (a place) defensively ; to fortify. 
i6ii Bible Mace. iv. 7 They saw the campe of the 
heathen, that it was strong, and well harnessed. 

3. To put harness on (a horse or other beast of 
burden or draught) ; now confined to draught ani- 
mals, es/. carriage-horses, and the like. 

13.. JC. Alts. 4708 Pie dude quyk hamesche hors. And 
sette theron heore cors. 1483 Cai/i. Angl. 176/1 To Har- 
nes, epiphiare, falerare. 1330 Palsgr. 579/2 Be your 
horses harnessed yet ! it is tyme to go to ploughe. 1333 
CovERDALE yer . xlvi. 4 Yee hamessa youre horses, & set 
youre seines vpon them. 1684 Scanderbeg Rediv, iv. 54 
Followed by above 200 of the Lords . . all splendidly Array’d, 
and their Horses extraordinarily Harnessed. 1713-zo Pope 
Iliad XXIV. 990 The Trojan train Their mules and oxen 
harness to the wain. 18^ Miss Broughton Alasl III. 
sSs, I should like to buy a little cart to harness him to. 

absol. 1864 Carlyle Hist. Fredk. Gt. xvii. iv. IV. 348 
Mitchell was harnessing for Potsdam. 

Jig. i698_ Fryer Ace. E. India ^ P. 113 Others that are 
harness'd with the Apron-strings of Trade. 1775 Sheridan 
Rivals I. i, I wish they were once harnessed together in 
matrimony. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith 1. ii. 72 Philosophy 
. .must, .harness herself and work. 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 5 
Dec. 3A We may any day have news flashed to us hy cable 
that Niagara is harnessed, and its stupendous power brought 
into Oldinary commercial uses. 
t4. T o dress, clothe, apparel, array. Obs. or arch. 
£1400 Rom. Rose 2647 Ryse on.morwe up erly, Out of 
thy hedde, and harneyse thee. 1467 Eng, Gilds (ziyo\ 408 
Alle the hole crafte, shallen wayte vppon the seid Balllies 
. . in ther best arraye harnesid. 1362 J. Heywood Frov. 
i 5 - Epigr. (1867) go A goose is liarnest in hir white fetbers. 
*647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 7 With two [wings] they 
covered or harne.ssed their feet. 1848 Kingsley Sainls 
Tragi IV. i, I am harnessed light as any foot-page. 


Hence HaTnessingf vbl. sh. ; also concr. trappings, 
accoutrement. Ha-rnesser, one who harnesses. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. viii. 129 Certane 
hoissis . .harnest wt braue hamessings. 1611 Coses.., Har- 
tiackcur, aharnesser of ahorse. 1796 yLassos Aincr. Geog. 

II. 35 The deer, whose harnessing is very simple. 1837 
Dickens Pickiu, ix, The whole process of harnessing had to 
begone tbiough afresh. 

t Ha'rness-bearer. Obs. An armour-bearer. 

1363 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 31 note. The Eagle, Jupiters 
harnesse-bearer. 1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 33S The 
Philistines.. were ouercome of Jonathas and his harnesse- 
bearer. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. vi. § 12. 34 Ills seruant 
and harnesse-bearer. 

Ha’rness-cask. Natit. A cask or tub with 
a rimmed cover used on board ship (and in Australia) 
for keeping the salt meats for present consumption. 
Also harness-tub (see Haeness sh. 9). 

1818 Aherd. Jjyi/. 2 Dec. (Jam.1, Some thieves, .breaking 
open a harness cask on deck, stole about one cwt. of beef. 
1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xxx. 109 Before any of the 
beef is put into the hainess-cask. _*867 Smyth Sailors 
Word-bk; Harness-cask, a large conical tub for containing 
the salt provisions intended for present consumption. i88g 
Boldrevvood Robbery under Arms (1890) 12 Father .. 
began to look at the harness-cask, which stood in a little 
back skillion. 

Harnessed (haunest),^/. a. [f. Haeness w.] 
fl. F'urnished, equipped; mounted with silver 
or other metal. Obs. 

1426 E. E. Wills (1882) 76 A swerd harnesed, a wodeknyf 
harnesed. 1478 Churclcm. Acc. Croscombe (Somerset Rec. 
Soc.) 20 A harneyste gyrdell. 1538 Bury Wills (Camden) ] 
136 One harnest gyrdyll callyd a dymysent blacke sylke. 
f 2. Armed, in armour. Obs. 

£1460 Lannfal 377 Ten well yharneysyth men. 1330 
Palsgr. 231/1 Hernyst man, homme darmes. 1393 Shaks. 
yohn V. ii. 132 This harness’d Maske, and vnaduised Reuell. 
1638 Bromhall Treat. Specters ir. 163 The ^Egyptians, 
until that time, had never seen an harnessed Souldier. 1679 
Crowne Ambit. Statesm. 1. 3 Nature. .Doe’s alwaies leave 
some tender place unguarded. About unmatchahle vast 
harnest animals. 

3. Yoked, in harness. 

1483 Catk. Angl. 176/2 Harnessed, faleratns. 1596 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. 221 The houre before the Heauenly 
Harnels’d Teeme Begins his Golden Progresse in the East. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xv. 56 Join the harnessed coursers to the 
car. 1887 Bowen Virg. FEneid in. 113 Hence are the 
harnessed lions that trail their sovereign’s throne. 

4. Harnessed antelope, a West African ante- 
lope, Tragelaphus scriptus, whose markings pre- 
sent the appearance of a set of small harness. 

1893 LydekkerA/ow^ <5- Hoofs 1^0 The typical harnessed 
antelopes are small and elegant animals, 

t Ha’rnessment. Ohs. = Haeness j(5._2. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 174 To euery Knight he 
allowed.. 100 shillings for his liarnessements. 

Harnish, -ois, etc., obs. Jf. Haeness. 
Ham-pan. Sc. and north, dial. Also 6 erron. 
hardyu-. [FIaen The skull, the brain-pan. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7277 His hernpan \_Gdtt. barn panne] he 
brak wit chance. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5298 ye thornes 
hym prikked til pe harnpane. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 237/1 
Herne panne of pe hed, craneuvi. 1349 Compl. Scot. xvii. 
154, I am leukand gyf i can fynd my fathers hardyn pan 
amang thip dedemennishanis. 1613 T. Potts Dzjc. Witches 
(1845) Kh, He is naild sore by the heart and hand, And 
holy hatne Panne. i8zi yosepk the Book-Man 18 He’d 
swear the harnpans he'd knock in, Of fools who would 
persist in jokin’. i8z8 Craven Dial., Harn-Pau, the skull. 
1). (Sense obscure.) 

a 1400-30 Alexander 1713 A ball, -he barne with to play 
A heine-pann es of a berne of brende gold \cancram 
anream} yeuen,_ Ibid. 1895 pe herne-pan, pe hand-hall pe 
halt made of twiggis. 

Hams sb. pi., brains : see Haen. 

Haro : see Hakeow w.8 , Haeeow int. 

Haroer, obs. form of HabeieeI, Habeowbb. 
Harold, var. of Haeeld (duck). 

Harold(e, -rood, -rotte, obs. ff. Heeald. 
Haron, Harow(e, obs. if. Heeon, Aeeow. 

I4z6 Surtees Misc. (1888) 4 Certayn peces in shappe and 
fourme of harowes. c 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 812/37 
Hec sagitla, a harow. 

Harow(e, obs. ff. Haeeow sb., v. and int. 
Harp (hajp), sb.^ Forms: 1 hearpe, (heerpe), 
(2 tierpe, 3 hearpe), 3-^ harpe, 4- harp, [Com. 
Teut. : OE. hearpe — OLG. *hai'pa, MDu. harpe 
(Du. harp), OHG. harpha, harfa, (Ger. harfe), 
ON., Sw. harpa, Da. harpe •.—Q'toMt.. *harp 6 n-. 
Thence late L, harpa and derived Romanic words.] 
1. A stringed mttsical instniment, which, in its 
usual form, consists of a framework of wood fi,tted 
with a series of strings of definite lengths which 
are played with the fingers (or, in some earlier types, 
with a plectrum). 

The modem harp is roughly triangular in form and fur- 
nished with pedals for raising the tone of the strings hy a 
semitone, in double-action harps by two semitones. 

.£^823 Vesp. Psalter xxxn[ij. 2 In hearpan ten strenga 
singao him. c 1000 jElfkic Gen. xxxi. 27 Mid timpanum 
and mid hearpum. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 He [David] on 
3eo3o)je herpan lufede. £1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 23/127 pe 
Iiarpe he heng vp hi pe wouh. 1382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 21 
Tubal, .was the fadre of syngerys in harp and orgon. 1533 
Coverdale Ps. xcvi[i]. 5 Prayse the Lorde vpon the harpe, 
synge to the harpe with a psalme of thanksgeuynge. 1667 
Milton P. L. vu, 258 They.,touch't thir Golden Harps. 


1791 CowPER Odyss. vm. 301 Om pleasures are the feast, 
the harp, the dance, 1807 Robinson Archceol. Grxia 11. 
xvii. 174 The harp originally consisted of four strings, to 
which Terpander added other tliiee. i88g Ruskin Prxte- 
rita in. 166 The harp is the true ancient instrument of 
Scotland, as well as of Iieland. 

Jig. 1704 Pope Windsor For. 280 Where Cowley strung 
His living harp. 1781 Cowper Retirement 325 Man is a 
harp whose chords elude the sight, Each yielding harmony, 
disposed aright. 1784 — 'Task vi. 747 Sweet is the harp of 
prophecy. 184Z Tennyson Locksley Hall 33 Love took up 
the harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might. 

b. Dotible harp\ one having two sets or lows of 
strings differently tuned. Triple harp ; one with 
three such sets. Aiolian harp : see AEolian 2, 

tSSz Huloet, Double harpe, called a roote, barlitos. 
1880 Stainer & Barrett Diet, Miis. T., Double harp. 

c. A representation of a harp. 

1783 Grose Diet, Vulg. Tongue s. v., Harp is also the 
Irish expression for woman, or tail, used in tossing up in 
Ireland, from Hibernia being represented with a harp, on 
the leverse of the copper coins of that country. 1843 C- 
Rev. Sept. 586 A small volume upder the title of the ‘ Spirit 
of the Nation’, with a vignette emblem of the harp without 
the Crown. 1873 Boutell Her. Anc. i?- Mod. 15S Harp. . 
headed with the upper part of a winged angel — originally 
called a Welsh hai-p. It is the national device of Ireland, 
and it is borne in the Irish quarter of the Royal arms. 

f 2 . Phr. To agree (etc.) like harp and harrow : 
not to agree at all (the things being utterly different, 
though their names alliterate). Ohs. 

1363 Becon Displ. Pop. Masse (1637) 299 The Lords 
Supper and your peevish, popish private masse doe agree 
together . .as the common proverbe is, like harpe and harrow, 
or like the hare and the hound. 1624 Gataker Transubst. 
203 These things hang together like harp and harrow, as 
they say. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser. iJ- 
Com. 34 [Bethlehem] Bedlam .. whether the Name and 
Thing he not as disagreeable as Harp and Harrow ? 

3 , The northern constellation Lyra. 

1551 Recorde Cast. Knozul. (1556) 264 An other con- 
stellation, whiche is called the Harpe. 1697 Creech Maui- 
lins V. II. 67 Next shines the Harp. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 
225/2 Lyra (the Harp), one of the old constellations, repre- 
senting the lyre of Mercury . .or of Orpheus. 

1 4 . The name given to two Irish coins bearing 
the figure of a harp, a. = harp-groat ; see 8. b. 
^bvarxioxharp-shilling’. see 8 andHAUPEEl 2. Ois. 

1542 Recorde Gr. Artes (1575) 198 There is an other 
Grote called a Harpe, which goeth for %d. 1561 Proclam. 
in 15/4 Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. in. 122 The said 
pece called the Reade Harpe shalbe taken and receyved 
onely for and at two pence currant of this realme. 1606 J. 
Rowley in Lismore Papers Ser. 11. (1887) I. go, I. .desired 
you to be pleased to make me over ioo’> in harpes. 

5 . Applied to various mechanical contrivances: 
a. A screen or sieve used in sifting and cleansing 
grain from weed-seeds, etc. A. b. An oblong 
frame filled up with parallel wires and used as a 
screen for sifting sand, coal, etc. Sc, c. Cotton 
Manuf. ‘A concave grating in a scutching-machine 
through which the refuse falls as the cotton is driven 
forward by the revolving beater’ (Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1875). 

1768 Specif. Patent No. 896 A wire harpe which sifts out 
all the gross sand, dust, small wheat, etc. 1788 Patent 
No. 1645 Harp for separating the stiaw from the corn. 1830 
Mechaziics' Mag. XIV. 162 The year following [1795] he 
introduced, .what he denominated plain harps, to receive 
the straw as it fell fiom the shaker, and give it also a shaking 
motion. 1897 Alloa ')rnl. 24 July 5 He was threatening 
[him] for not giving him his harp (a riddle for coals). 

6. Also harp-shell'. A molluscof the genus Harpa 
of family Bucemidee, and its shell. 

1731 Sir j. Hill Hist. Anim, 150 Harp Shell, 1837 Penny 
Cycl. IX. 455/2 The genus [Harpa].. is more especially 
abundant at the Mauritius and the neighbouring islands, 
whence the finest of the more common species and the 
many-ribbed harps are procured. Ibid., The most precious 
. . is the Many-ribbed Hai p {Harpa imperialis). 1863 
Vfoov Nat. Hist. III. 373 The geneial colours are tolerably 
similar throughout the Harps, hut each species always pre- 
serves its peculiar individuality. Ibid. 377 The Harp-shells 
are only found in the hottest seas. 

7 . Also harp-seal : The Greenland seal : so called 
from the harp-shaped dark marking on the back. 

1784 Pennant Arctic Zool. 165 The Newfoundland Seal- 
hunters call it the Harp, or Heart Seal, and name the marks 
on the sides the saddle. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 202 The 
Greenland, or Harp Seal, is remarkable for the changes of 
colour which it undergoes. 1834 Cliamb. yrnl, I. 76 Four 
varieties., the young harp usA young hood, the old harp 
and the bedlamer, or old hood. 1883 Boston (Mass.) yrnl. 
25 Apr. 2/3 Steamer Ranger., returned to St. John's with 
35,600 prime young harps. 

8 . attrib.ncais. Comb,, zsz harp-form, -maker, -note, 
-player, -solo, -twanging, -woman ; harp-fingering, 
harp-like, harp-shaped adjs. ; harp-wise adv. ; 
harp-file, a wire hook for filing papers, attached 
to a harp-shaped piece of iron (Funk) ; harp-fish, 
a fisli of the genus Lyra, the Piper ; f harp-groat, 
an Irish coin having the figure of a harp on the 
reverse ; harp-lute (see quot.) ; harp-master, 
-mistress, a teacher of harp-playing ; harp-seal ; 
see sense 7 ; harp-shell : see sense 6 ; f harp- 
shilliug, an Irish coin having the figure of a harp 
on the reverse ; see Haepee 1 2 ; harp-star, 
Vega, the chief star in Lyra. Also Habp-spbing. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim, 4 Min. 233 *Havp fish hath a 
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hai-d and dry flesh, yet sweet enough if eaten boiled with 
vinegar. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supfi. s. v. Ly7-a, The lyia 
cornuta or horned harp fish . . a fish of an octangular form, 
covered all over with long scales. 1343 in O’Curry Mann. 
Anc. Irish III. 274 An hundred pounds sterling in 

*harp grotes. 1861 J. S._ Adams 5000 Miis. Tejtus, ‘^Harp- 
Lute, an instrument having twelve strings and resembling 
the guitar. ciS^S Cocke Lorells B. (Percy) 10 *Haipe 
makers, leches, and upholsters. 1819 Hermit hi Loud. II. 
1S5 That gentleman is my daughter’s *harp-master. 1852 
Miss Mitford Recollect. 11 . loi The dismissal of the poor 
little *harp-inistress. 1813 Scott Tricrm.i.v, Hada^harp- 
note sounded here. It had caught my watchful ear. 1391 
Fear/. Ejffects 2 Comets (Halliw.), ’'Harpe shillings shall 
not passe for twelvepence. a 1392 Greene Jos. IV, 111. ii. 
(Rtldg.) 204/2 What shall I be, then? faith, a plain haip- 
shllling. 1601 Holland Pliny xviii. xxvi. 1 . 590 The 
Dolphin stariiseth in the morning, and the morrow after, 
the *Ha_rp-star Fidicula. 1626 B.vcon Sylva § 223 You 
may try it without any sound board along, but only ’^'Harp- 
wise. at one end of the strings. 

+ Harp, In 7 harpe. = Haepy 4. Obs. 

1671 H. M. tr. Colloquies Erasmus 314 The Ducks and 
Seaguls, the Harpe and the Buzzard . . The Harpe and the 
Kite against the Buzzard. 

Harp, V. [OE. hearpian, f. Harp shP Cf. 
MDu., Du. harpen, MHG. harpfen, Ger. hatfon.'] 

1 . infr. To play on a harp. 

c 888 K. zElfred Booth, xxxv. § 6 He mihte hearpian bait 
be wudu wa^ode. c 1205 Lay. 20311 He cu 3 en harpien wel 
an his child-haden. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvin. 405 Many 
hundreth ofangeles harpeden and songen. 1323 Tale oj 
B'asyii 82 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 47 He harpys and gylryns 
and syngs well ther-too. 1639 Milton A'afzz/Ay 113 The 
helmed cheiubim, And sworded seraphim.. Harping in loud 
and solemn quire. 1879 _ Butcher & Lang Odyss. zo8 
Among them harped the divine minstrel Demodocus. 

2 . jig. To harp upon, on (t of), a, one, the same 
(etc.) string', to repeat a statement or dwell on a 
subject to a wearisome or tedious length. 

1313 More in Grafton (1368) II. 773 TheCardinall 

made a countenaunce to the Lord Haward that he should 
harpe no more upon that string. C1326 Frith Disput. 
Purgat. (1829) 117 See how he harpeth all of 9ne string. 
1623 Gotisahiio' s Sp. Inquis. 13 They are sure still hai-ping 
on their old suing. 1683 Rejl. Bo-xter 25 He harps much 
upon that janing String. 1837 Cari.yle An II. v. vi. 
(1S72) 198 Harping mainly on the leligious string. 

3 . Hence, To harp on, upon (f about)', to 
dwell wearisomely upon in speech or writing. 

1562 Apol. Priv. Masse (1850) 19 The great matter you 
harp on. 1602 Shaks. Hatn. ii. ii. 189 Still harping on my 
daughter. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 103 This word 
revenge he stjll harpt upon. 171a Steele No. 304 
p 2 Ever harping upon things they ought not to allude to. 
1837 Disraeli Vetietia 11, x, Still harping of her father, 
b. Harp on (intr.) : to continue harping. 

1836 Miss Yonge Daisy Chain 11. xii, ‘ It would be a com- 
fort ’, harped on Mr. Riveus, dwelling on the subject. 

trans. To play (notes, etc.) upon a harp. Obs. 
a 130a Cnnor M. 7420 (Gott.) Harpand a sang blfor be 
king, c 1320 AzV TVAin S72 He.. liarpeb notes swete. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 172 h/i An harpe on whiche . . he wold 
harpe anthemes. _I326 Tindale i Cor. xiv. 7 Howe shall it 
be kiiowen what is pyped or harped 1 1777 Warton Ode 
X. Poems 62 A tale . . Never yet in rime enroll’d, Nor sung, 
nor harp’d mhall and bovver. 

b. To render in verse, to ‘sing 
1808 J. Barlow Columb. vm. 322 What avails To harp 
for you these known familiar tales ? 

+ 5 . trans. To play upon, twang (a string, etc.). 
i6a8 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 44 The Promise made, the 
Prophets harpe the string. 

h. fg. (tntr.). To ‘play’ {tipon). ran. 

1830 Gen. P. Thompson E.xerc. (1842) 1 . 228 They fear 
the orators who harp upon the bad passions of the people. 

6. intr. To make a sound like that of the harp. 

i6S7_ S. Purchas Pol. Flying-Iits, 59 Yet shall you hear 

them if you listen in an evening harping like Mise (as if 
Mise were gnawing on every side). 1823 Byron Island n. 
xvill, No dying night-breeze, harping o’er the hill. 

7 . trans. To give voice to, to guess. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 74 Thou hast harp’d my feaie 
aright. 1818 Scott Br. Lajnm. iv. The old dame had . . 
harped aright the fear of the Lord Keeper. 1821 Byron 
Sardan, ii. i. 420 Thou hast harp’d the truth indeed ! 

+ b. intr. To harp at : To guess at. Obs. 

16x1 CoTGR. s. V. Taston, Barter h taston, to speake by 
ghesse or coniecture, onely to harpe at the matter. 1670 
Milton Hist. Ens;. iv. Wks. (1831) 178 Rugged names of 
places unknown, better harp’d at in Camden, and other 
Chorographers. 

8. trans. To bring oiU of, into, a place or state 
by playing on the harp. 

m329 Skelton Replyc. 341 At his resurrection he jiarpyd 
out of hell Olde patriarkes andprophetes in heuen with him 
to dwell, a 1800 Glenkhidk in Jamieson Pop. Ballads (1806J 
I. gi Ple’d harpit a fish out o’ saut water, ( 3 r water out o’ a 
stane. a 1828 Water o’ IVearie’s Well in Buchan Anc. 
Ballads, He’s harped them all asleep. 1871 Tennyson 
Last Totirn. 328 He could harp his wife up out of Hell. 

+ Harpagon. Obs. [ad. L. harpago, -onein, f. 
Gr. dpird-yt] grappling-hook.] A grappling-hook. 

1 SS 3 Brende^. Curtins F v, Certaine instrumentes where- 
with they myght pul downe the workes that their enemies 
made, called Harpagons. [1600 Holland Livy 746 (R.) 
Yronhookes at the end (which the souldiers call harpagoncs) 
for to take hold upon the Roman ships.] 

f Harped, «. Obs, [f. PIakp -t -ed~.] 
Having a harp ; bearing the figure of a harp, as 
harped groat =^harp-groat'. see Harp sb. 8. 

1347 Boorde Htirod. Knowl. iii. (1870) 133 In Irlond they 
haue Irysh grotes, & harped grotes, & Iryrii pens, 


Hauper i (ha'Jpai). Forms ; i harperi, hear- 
pere, herpere, herperi, 3 harpare, 4-5 -or, -our, 

5 -owre, -ure, harper, 6 liarpar, 4- harper. 
[OE. hearpere=^Wi^Cj. hatpftxre. ON". harpari\— 
OTeut. type *harparjo-z, f. harpan- Hakp sb.^ : 
see -EE 1 . ME. had also the AFr. form harpoiir = 
F. haipcur, Ob', harpeor, late L. harpalor-em.) 

1 . One who harps or plays upon a harp. 
a Qaa Leiden Gloss. 147 in Sweet O. E. Te.xts 113 Fitiuen, 
harpeil. c 888 K. zELrRno Bocth. xxx. § 6 Dais hearperes 
wif. 1297 E. Glouc. (1724) 272 Mencstial he was gode 
ynou, & harpaie in eche poynte, 13.. E, E.Allit.P. 

As havporez haipen in her harpe, pat nwe songe bay i'Ot'K‘--n 
ful cler. 1413 Pilgr. Soivle vCaxton 14S3) v. viii. 99 'I’lie 
poete Orpheus was so swete an harpoure that the tiees 
folowed him. 1483 Catk.Augl. 176/2 An Harper, cithai-edo. 
1380 Notthigliain Rec. IV. 194 Gevyn to the blynde harpar 
xijif. 1662 T. CuossMAN Hymn, ‘ /crusalent mi high ’, The 
Harpers. , Haqiing on haips of gold. 1846 Grote Greece 
I. vii. (1862) II. 189 The Le.sbian harper Terpander. 

b. Phr. Have at (among) you, harpers : see 
quot. 17S5. 

1342 J. Heywood Pros). (1S67) 65 Haue among you blynd 
harpers (sayde D The mo the merier. zcifizs Fletcher 
Mad Lover i. ii, He has a battalia now in’s brains. He 
draws out ; now Have at ye, Harpers ! 1641 M. P.vrker 
(title') The Poet's Blind Man's Bough ; or have among you, 
my Blind Harpers. 1785 Gkose Diet, Vulg. Tongue s. v. 
Harp. Have among you, my blind harpeis ; an expiessioii 
used in throwing or shooting at landoin among a crowd. 

1 2 . Applied to various Irish coins current in the 
i6th and 17th c., beating the figuie of a harp; 
csp. the harp-shilling, worth i^d. of English money. 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 40 Art thou yet to learne A 
harper from a shilling to discerne? 1607 Heywood Fayre 
Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 26 Your shilling prov’d hut a harper. 
1^26-31 Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvil. (1743) H. 157 
Elizabeth coined also Irish Money, namely, shillings called 
Harpers. 1839 W. J. Thoms Anced. .5 Trad. 34. 

3 . The harp-seal (Cent. Diet.). 

Harper 2 (also harpier), app. error for I-Iaepy. 
1586 M.arlowe xst Pt. Tamburl. ii. vii, Now doth gha.stly 
Death With greedy talents gripe _my bleeding heart. And 
like a harpy [so Zvo ; Qo. h.uper] tires upon my life. 1603 
Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 3 Harpier cries, ’tis time, 'tis time. 

Harpineer : see ITaupooneeb. 

Harping (ha’ipig), vbl. sb. [f. Harp v. + 
-ING k] The action of the vb. Hakp ; playing 
upon the harp ; the sound of the playing of a harp. 

e 888 K. /Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 He hi haifb SsearnoJ 
mid his heatpunga. c 1203 Lay. 24193 fer wes harepinge 
and song. 13.. Ah Alls . 1043 Pipyng, and eke taboryng, 
Sytolyng, and efc harpyng. i;x425 Thomas 0/ Erccld . 315 
[Thom.'is] saide ' harpynge kepe I none, ffor tonge es chefe of 
inynstralsye ’. 1671 Milton Samson Intiod., A chorus of 
heavenly harping.*, and song between. 1802 Hccek P ’ aics - 
tine 26 Mysterious harpings swell the midnight gale, 
b. fig. (See Harp v. 2, 3.) 

1346 ). Hevwood Prov. (1867)79 - did fall, From harp- 

ing on that strings, to faive fiattring speeche. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) II. 236 Continual harpings upon the 
same string. 1820 _W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1859) 149 He 
made infinite merriment by harpings upon old themes. 
1888 Burgon Lives 12 Grf. Men II. i.y. 171 The Examiner 
. .persisted in harping on his own one idea. 

C. Verses, poetry, ‘song’. 
i8ig Byron Proph. Dante i, 144 And yet my harpings will 
unfold a tale. 1837 H. Reed Lect. Brit. Poets ix. 323 The 
evil spirit, .charmed to rest by the harpings of hi.s muse, 
d. Comb., as J ha/ping-glee, harp music. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 7251 Sampson .. was sle on harpingleu 
(GStt. harping glew, Trin. harp glevvj. 

Ha’rping’, ppl. a., [f. as prcc. -1--ING 2 .] That 
harps or plays on a harp. Also iransf. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. Introd., A sevenfold Chorus of 
Hallelujah's and liarping Symphonies. 1863 Kingsley 
Hercifi. xix, He was a dancing, harping fellow, 
t Harping'iron (haupiqioi-om). Obs. [Re- 
lated to F. harper to grapple, grasp, clasp, etc. 
(Cotgr.), also harpin a boat-hook.j A barbed 
spear or javelin used for speaiing whales and large 
fish ; a harpoon. (In quot. 1734, a grapjding-iron.) 

1396 ’NKSur.SaJfron Walden 37, I haueprouided liarjiing 
yrons to catch this great Whale. 1613 Vwiuixs Pilgrimage 
(1614) 839 A Crocodile or some other monster . . which thrust 
out a tongue like a_ harping iron. 01645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) HI. 21 With his harping Iron he can draw ashore the 
great Leviatlian. 1665 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
E. India^iZ We. .strike them with a broad instruiuent, full 
of barbs, called an Ilarping-iion, 1701 C. Woli.ey '/rnljn 
N. l’4;'A(i86o)3SThe tow. .is a line fasteud to the Harping- 
iron about 50 fathoms long. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist, 
IV. VHI. .xiv. go Nicias had provided harping irons to grapple 
them. 1814 W. Brown Hist. Propag. Chr. 11 . 455 They., 
insert it [poison] in the point of their arrow or harping iioi). 

Harpings (havpiijz), sb. pi. Kant, Also 7 
harping, 8-9 harpins, happens. [?f. Haei' j^.] 

1 . a. The fore-parts of the wales which encom- 
pass the how of a ship and are fastened to the 
stem, being thicker than the after-parts in order 
to sustain the shock of plunging into the sea. b. 
Pieces of oak, forming an extension of the rib- 
bands, for holding the cant-frames of a vessel in 
place until the outside planking is worked. 

1658 Phillips, Harpings, the breadth of a ship at the how. 
1664 15 . Busiinlll Compl. Shipwright 14 The Sweep of 
the Harping. 1711 W, Shipbuild. AssisU 53 

The Channel-wales, which are crooked, call’d Harpings. 


1869 Sir E. j. Reed Shipbutld. xx. 432 Befoie any frames 
are hoisted staging is erected at the topsides, and the sheer 
or gunwale harpins are suspended from it. 1879 Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. IV. 190,(1 The timbers are secured by means 
ofa longitudinal ‘harpin’ or ‘ribband’ wrought along under 
tlie floois and secured to them. 

2 . Cat-haipings \ the ropes or (now more gener- 
ally) iron cramps that serve to biace in the shrouds 
of the lower-masts behind their respective yards, 
so as to tighten the shrouds and also give more 
100m to draw the yards in when the ship is close- 
hauled. Also cat-harping legs. 

1626 Cart. Smiiii Accid. Vng. Seamen 15. 1627 — Sea- 

man's Gram. V. 21 Cat Jiaipiiigs are small ropes ninne in 
little hlockes from one side of the ship to the other, neere the 
vpper decke to keepe the shrouds tight for the more safety 
of the mast from fowling, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cmv, 
Catharpin Fashion, when People iii Company Drink cross, 
and not . . according to the Sun’s motion. 1779 Cooper in 
Phil._ Trans. LXIK. i6i We saw one of our best .seamen 
hanging by his feet in tiie main catharpins struck dead. 
1833 Mirryat /*. irzwAA’\ii,Tlie midshipman told me these 
were called the cat-harpings, because they were so diflicult 
to climb, that a cat would expostulate if oidercd to go out 
by them. 

’I- Ha’rpiug-spear. Obs. - Hauping-ieon. 

1657-83 J. Evelyn Hist. Religion 1850) I, Sj Even him 
[Leviathan], with his haiping spe.Tr, he boldly encounteis. 
1738 tp G. de Lucca's Mem. 24S 'rhe.se Ilarping-Spears 
are pointed, .extreanily sharp, with Beards to hinder them 
from coming out. 

Harpist (liaupist). [f. Haep rtJ.i + -ist.] A 
(jirofcssional) harper. 

1613-16 W. Browne Bidi. Past, it. v, That Oeagrian 
harpist, for whose lay, Tigers with hunger pinde and left 
tlieir piay. 1856 Cai’lrn Poems (ed. 2') 141 ’Twas a little 
fairy harpist Playing on the .subtle air. i8go Guardian 
2t Sept. 1472/2 Mr. John Thomas, haipist to the Queen. 

Ha'rpless, a. laie. Without a harp. 

1839 Emin. Men ij* Pop. Bks. 177 The performer was soon 
left harpless. 

Harponier : see HAErooNEER. 

Hai'poon (hrup/ 7 'ii), sb. Also 7-8 liarpon. 
[ad. F. harpon ‘ a crampiroii wherewith Masons 
fasten stones together’ (Cotgr., i6ii) = Sp. arpoti, 
Pg. arpao, deriv. of F. harpe dog's claw, cramp, 
cramp-iron, clamp (1485 in Ilatz.-Daim.), ad. L. 
harpe (harpa) = Gr. dpir?/ sickle, scimitar. Cf. the 
earlier Hahitng-ieon.] 

> 1 - 1 . A barbed dart or spear. Ohs. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims 1 . in. iiS (Stanf) Their weapon^ 
halfe-Pikes, headed with Iron as a Harpon. 1697 Dami’ii k 
Voy. (1729) I. 7 'I'lirowing the l-anee, Fisgig, Harpoon, or 
any manner of Dart. Ibid. 10 The women . . prevent them 
from doing any injury to each other by hiding their Laiites, 
Harpoons, Bows and Arrows. 

2 . A barbed spear-like missile, to the handle or 
shank of which a long line of rope is attached ; it 
is used for capturing whales and large fish, being 
either hurled by the hand or fired from a gun. 

1694 Aee.,)>ev. Late Voy. iniyiijS Saw a Whale, and 
flung into him three Harpoons. 1704 Naval Citron. XII. 
32 Taking whales by the Gun-liaipooii. 1778 Phil. Trans, 
LXVIII. 395 A very large shaik was .struck with the bariion. 
1846 Gulenuk Sc. Gunnery 318 'I'he gun projected the har- 
poon into the crown of the [whale’s] head, bmying it two 
feet deep. 1874 Markha.m IVhiclitig Cutise 26 The maimer 
in which the harpoons are fitted is first with about twelve 
fathoms for a gun harpoon, and three for a hand harpoon, of 
the best white untarred hemp rope [etc.], 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as harpoon-arroiu, -baib, 
-head, -maker, -shaft ; harpoon-fork, a kind of 
liay-fork worked by tackle in loading or unloading 
liay; harpoon- gnn, a gun for firing a harpoon ; 
harpoon-rocket, a bomb-lance for killing wliales ; 
harpoon-ahnttle, a long shuttle or needle used 
for sewing mats for hydraulic dikes and jetties. 

1874 liouiELL Arms .'i’ A rm. vi. 92 Two curved pieces of 
iron, or blades (piobably like small “hatpoon barbs). 1820 
Scoresby . -ItY’. Arctic Reg. II, 226 The *h.TTpoon-gun was 
invented in 1731. 1874 Markham Whaling Cruise sqThx: 
Wpoon gun is fixed on a swivel in the bows of the boat. 
1835 Sir j. Ross Narr, 2nd Voy. xviii, 200 He brought 
back a hook and a ’’barpoon head. 1838 Si.mhonos /he A 
TrOile, Itarpoon-inaker. 1856 Kane AnY. E.xpl, IL.xiii. 
135 A capstan-h.Tr. .invaluable iiir its adaptation to ’'harpooii- 
shafts. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Goethe Wks. (Bohn) I. 
389 He stripped lum [the Devil} . . of hotns, cloven foot, 
■*harpoon tail. 

Harpoo'll, v. [f. prec. sb. : cf. F. harponner 
(1634 “1 Ilatz.-Darm.).] trans. To stiike or spear 
with a harpoon. 

1774 Pknn.vnt Tour Scot 1 . in 1772, iC8 A ba-sking shark 
that had been harjiooned. 1780 Co.xy Russ, Disc. 56 Sea 
animals which they harpoon with their bone lances- 1867 
Pearson Hist. Eng. 1 . 2 They harpooned the whale, 
to. ttansf. and fg, 

1806-7 J. Beri-sford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) tx. .xxxi.v, 
Trying often to harpoon a floating pat of butter. 187a 
0 . WL Holmes Poet Break/.-t. iii. (1885) 67 The SIttstcr 
harpooned a breakfast-toll, 

Harpooneer (hEU[>«m*fi). Now rare. Also 7 
horpoonior, 7-8 harpoziier, 7-9 liarpto-, 8 bar- 
poneer. [f, Haeeoon . + -eeb, -jee. (Thefoim 
and date suggest a. Fr. *harponnier.'l\ —next. 

1613 Pukcha.s Pilgrimage (1614) 742 A Shallop, in which 
the Harponier stands ready, with both his hands to dart his 
Harping iron. 1667 R. Norwood in Phil, Trans. 11 . sd? 
When ttie Harpineer.. sees his opportunity, he strikes his 



HABPOONBR. 

Harping-Iron into the Whale. 1695 Blackmore Pr. Artli. 

X. 174 So when Battavian Harpoonieis assail. With their 
sharp Launces, some prodigious Whale. 1752 Bond in Phil. 
Trans. XLVII. 430 The haipooneer, as they call him,_ sits 
rowing in the head of the boat, and observes certain silent 
signals, which the boat-steerer gives him, to inform him, 
that he is near enough to strike the whale. 1874 Markham 
Whaling Cruise 14 'The harpooneer is in charge of the boat 
and pulls the stroke-oar. 

Harpoonex* (haip^i-nai). [f. Harpooit v . + 
-ebI. Cf. F. harponneit-r (i^th c.).] Otie who 
hurls or fires a harpoon. 

1:726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (17S7) 420 They 
seldom can want a supply of this [fish], themcn being expert 
harpooners. 1829 Marryat P. Mildtnay xiii, The hai- 
pooner poised his weapon. 1878 Markham Gl. Prosf/i Sea 
vii. 86 Selecting the largest of the three as his victim, our 
harpooner carefully laid his gun. 

Ha'rpress. [f. PIaeper-i--ess. Cf. OF. 
harperesse (i.^lfh c.)] A female harper. 

1814 Scott Wav, xxii, An aspen which overhung the 
seat of the fair harpiess. 

t Ha-rpsical (also harpsecol, harpsicol, 
vulg. haspicols). Obs. A corrupt form of Haep- 
SICHOKD, prob. after virginal. 

1616 Chapman Homer's Hyinnt io Apollo ag Then strait 
did fall To studie of the harp and harpsicall All th’ 
Immortals. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. v. xxxviii. 447 
Some well-strung Harpsicall or Theorbo, Collect. Voy. 
(Chuichtll) III. 38/2 Their Quils ..serve for Har-psicals. 
^06 Phillips ted. Kes&ty). Plarpscconi os PTarpsecol. 

Foote Taste i. Wks. 1799 I. 12 Playing upon the haspicols. 
*773 Goldsm. Stoops toConq. iv. i, Her pretty long fingeis, 
that she twists this way and that, over the haspicholls. 

Harpsichord (haMpsilr/Jcl). Also 7 arpsicoxd, 
harpsicord, 8 harpseGord. [ad. obs. F. liarp&- 
chorde (Cotgr.) = It. arpicordo (Radino 1592, Florio 
159S), mod.L. harpichordium {a 1558 in Scaliger 
Poetics ’vni), f. L. harpa harp + chorda, It. corda 
string. The intrusive s, due apparently to some 
mistake, appears in the earliest English instances.] 

A keyboard instrument of music (resembling in 
appearance the grand piano), in which the strings 
were plucked and set in vibration by quill or leather 
points set in jacks connected by levers with the keys. 
(In use from i6th to iSth c.) 

Double harpsichord, one having an extra string to each 
key, sounding an octave higher than the others, and a 
second keyboard to control the extra strings. 

1611 CoTGR., Harpechorde, an Arpsicord or Harpsicoid ; 
a Dulcimer. 1664 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., There wa.s 
brought a new-invented instrument of music, being a harp- 
sichord with gut-strings, sounding like a concert of viols 
with an organ. 1694 Phil, Trans. XVIII, 72 In Oigaiis 
and Harpstcords, where the Notes are fixt, the proper 
Ascent and Descent cannot be made but only beginning 
from some Keys. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) I. 280 The 
quills of ravens sell for twelve shillings the hundred, being 
of great use in tuning the lower notes of a harpsichord. 
1773 Sheridan Duenna 11. iii, Black and white alternately, 
just like the keys of a harpsichord. 1848 Dickens Domhey 
xxix, She went up stairs to set forth the bird waltz on the 
harpsichord. 1896 Hipkins _A/jA Pianoforte 75 The harp- 
sichord is a double, triple— in some instances, quadruple- 
spinet, the sounds^ being excited by a jack and quill plec- 
trum, the same as in the spinet or viiginal. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as harpsichord-lesson, 

. 'maker, -making, -master, -player, -wire, etc. 
i772_ Buydone in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 167, I cut a 
quantity of harpsichord-wire into short pieces. 1773 Bar- 
rington Ibid. 266 The harpsichord-tuners find it more 
difficult to tune these extreme parts. 1789 Burney Hist. 
Mtts. IV. 307 Sandoni, a harpsichord-master and composer 
of some eminence. Ibid. S40 An exquisite harpsichord- 
player. 1876STAINER & Barrett T ito. T., Harpsichord 
graces, certain turns and ornaments employedin playingupon 
the haipsichoid, introduced for the most part as compensa- 
tion for the lack of sustaining power in the instrument. 1896 
Hipkins Hist. Pianoforte 79 The palm for excellence in 
harpsichord-making is due to the famous Ruckers family. 
Hence Ha'ipsicliotrdist, a harpsickorcl- player. 
1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel II. xi. 283 The Duke’s 
foreign valet was a neat harpsichordist. 

Harpsicon, corruption of prec. 

1633 A. H. Partheneia Sacra 144 (T.) Let them run divi- 
sions on the harpsicon or virginals. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
26 Feb., There saw the new Harpsicon made for Mrs. The. 
1683 Vkttmr Fleta Min. ii. 12 The strings of the Harpsicon. 
Ha’rp- string. One of the strings of a harp. 
c looo Apollonius of Tyre (Th.) 17 He )>a hearpe-stvengas 
mid criefte astirian otigaii. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 
269 Whan men harpe strynges smyte Whether hyt bemoche 
or lyte Loo with the stroke the ayre to-breketh. c 1430 
Lydg. Hors, Shepe ,5- G, 68 in Pol. Pel. ij- Z. Poems 17 Of 
the shepe is cast A-way no thynge. . For harpe stryiigis his 
Ropys seruythe Ichoone. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles i. iii. 
He spoke, and on the harp-strings died The strains. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 230 A harp-string, while vibrating 
as it sounds, appeals like a flat transparent riband. 

Harpy (havpi). [ad. L. harpy-ia, usually in 
^\. harpy im—Qx. apirviat ‘snatchers’ {cf. apra^dv 
to snatch away, seize), in Homer used to per- 
sonify whirlwinds or hurricanes, in Hesiod said to 
be sisters of Aello and Iris, in later mythology re- 
presented as hideous winged monsters. Perh, im- 
mediately a. F. ha7pie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Gr. and Lat. Myth. A fabulous monster, rapa- 
cious and filthy, having a woman’s face and body 
and a bird’s wings and claws, and supposed to act 
as a minister of divine vengeance. 


loa 

1S40 Palsgrave tr. Acolastus N ivb, Such were the 
harpies, as Viigil disciibilh them. 1610 Shaks. 'lenip. 

III. iii. S3 Brauely the figure of this Harpie hast thou Per- 
form’d (my Ariell) ; a grace it had, deuouring. 1671 Milton 
P. R. II. 462 Both table and piovision vanished quite With 
sound of harpies’ wings, and talons heaid. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. iii. Wks. 1S74 1.51 His vices. .like so many harpies. 

Cl aving for their accustomed giatification. 1868 Tennyson 
Lncretws 159 Strangers at my hearth Not welcome, harpies 
miring every dish. 1873 Syaionds Grk. Poets viii. 263 The 
Harpies were wind-tossed films of frothy cloud ; the Sirens 
daughteis of foam and mist. 

b. A conventional representation or figure of a 
harpy, as in Heraldry. 

1572 Bossewell Artnoi-ie n. mb, An Harpie Vert, 
Wynged de Or. 1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xxvi. (1611) 
183 The Harpey. .should be giuen to such peisons as haue 
committed manslaughter. 1823 Crabb Technol. Diet. s. v., 
The field is, or, a harpy displayed, crined, crowned, and 
armed, or. z&qz Bqutell Her. Anc. <S- Mod. 158 Harpy, 
a fabulous heraldic creature, represented as a vulture with 
a woman’s head and neck. 

2 . irattsf. and Jig. A rapacious, plundering, or 
grasping person ; one that preys upon otheis. 

1589 Warner Alb. Eng. v. xxviii. (R.), Plucky downe 
those giating haipies that Seduce our king amis. 1643 
Myst. Iniq. 45 The insolent carriage of Prince Rupert, and 
his Harpyes. 177S Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 5 The harpies 
of taxation. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii, Was it my 
mother-in-law, the gtasping, odious, abandoned, brazen 
harpy? 1884 St. yames' Gaz. 4 Apr. 4/2 Mr. Commissioner 
Kerr has begun a crusade against legal ‘harpies'. 

3. The Habpy-haglb. 

1838 Penfiy Cycl. X. 175/2 The haipy is slated to be a 
solitary bird, frequenting the thickest forests, where it feeds 
upon the sloths. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. II. 698 
The Harpies, or Fishing Eagles, with shoit wings. 

4 . The moor-buzzard, Circus a'rtiginosus. 

1838 Penny Cycl. X. 183/1 Circus xruginosus . . is the. . 
Moor-Buzzard, Marsh-Harrier, Duck-Hawk, Haipy, and 
White-headed Harpy. 1862 Chambers' Encycl. V. 252. 

6. The Hakpy-bat, q. v. 

6. alU'ib. and Comb., as harpy advocate, breed, 
fury, grin, lawyer, pettifogger, i-ace, raven', haspy- 
footed, harpy-like adjs. ; barpy-monument, a 
monument found at Xanthus in Lycia, on which 
are figures resembling harpies. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel.Democr. to Rdr. 32 They, .undo 
one another to enrich an Haipy advocate. Ibid. ii. i. iv. i. 
299 That he be not over-careless or covetous, Harpy-like to 
make a prey of his patient. 1667 Milton P. L. n. 596 
Thither by harpy-footed Furies hail’d. 1749 Smollett 
Regicide ii. vii, Why let in A train, of harpy sorrows to my 
bieast? 1767 Wesley yrnl. ii Aug., The har^y-lawyers 
are, .disappointed. 1853-78 W. Smith Class. Diet, 298 In 
the famous Harpy monument recently brought from Lycia 
to this country, the Harpies aie represented in the act of 
carrying off the daughters of Pandareus, 1866 Trollope 
Claverings xxiv, Woman, — altogether of the harpy breed ! 
Hence Harpyian (erron. harpeian, barpyan) 
a., belonging to or characteristic of a harpy. 

1644 Vicars yehovah-yirek 46 For fear of their Harpeian 
paws, c 1728 E. Prior Lament, in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge {1886) 11 . 676 'Those harpyan claws. 
Ha'rpy-lja’t. A name given to two or moie 
species of bat found in the East Indies. 

1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. I. 276 The Harpy Bat [Haspyia 
cephaloics) . . the Molucca Bat of Pennant and Shaw, inhabits 
the islands of Celebes and Amboyna. Ibid. 308 The Harpy 
Bat {Harpiocephalus harpid) is about two inches and a half 
long, with a tail nearly two inches in length . . observed in 
India, at Daijeling, and the Khasia hills. 

Ha'rpy-ea'gle. A large and powerful bird of 
prey {Thrasyaetus harpyia, oxHarpyia dcsiructcr') 
larger than the golden eagle, with crested head 
and fan-shaped tail, a native of South America. 

1830 T. Attwood Let. to Wife 21 June in C. M. Wake- 
field Life X. (1885) 143, I went on Satiuday to see the 
harpy eagle, and a most grand and beautiful creature he 
is. 1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. III. 276 Although from its 
size and courage . . generally called the Harpy Eagle, it is 
evident from, its stiuclure that it is a Buzzard. 

Harquebus, arquebus (havkw/'bws, a.Mk-'i, 
sb.\ also tharquebut, fharquebush. Forms: 
a. 6 barqu.ebritt(e, -but. jS, 6 arkbussb, 6-7 
barga-, bargu>, barguebusb(e, barquebush. y. 
6-7 barga-, bargu-, hargue-, -buse, -buze, barg- 
webusse, barkaboize, barquebuz(e, -busse, 7 
bargebuse, barguebus(s)e, 7-8 barquebuse, 7- 
-buss, 6- harquebus. 5 . 6 arcubos(e, 7 -buse, 
arquebwze, 7-9 arquebuss, 8-9 -bus, -buse. [a. 
16th c. F. {Ji)arquebuse {-bute, etc.). The MHG-. 
hake{n')biihse, MLG. hakelmsse (see FIackbush), 
was transformed in It., by popular etymology, into 
arcobitgio, -btiso {area bow + bugio, huso ‘ hollow, 
hole ’, in reference to the hollow barrel, and to its 
taking the place of the bow or arbalest), also later 
archibugio, -huso (cf. Sp. arcabtiz) ; under the in- 
fluence of the It., the earlier French name haque- 
bute (see FIackbot) was changed through the in- 
termediate harquebule, harqttebuse, to arquebuse. 
These French forms were in turn adopted in Eng- 
lish, where also the influence of the earlier hackbush, 
hagbush, gave rise to the mixed forms harqwbiish, 
hargtibu^i, harguebusse, etc.] 

1 , The early type of portable gun, varying in size 
from a small cannon to a musket, which on account 
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of its weight was, wlien used in the field, supported 
upon a tripod, trestle, or other ‘ carriage and aftei- 
waidsuponaforked ‘rest’. The name in Gei man and 
Flemish meant literally ‘ hook- gun ’, from the hook 
cast along with the piece, by which it was fastened 
to the ‘cariiage’; but the name became genetic 
for portable fire-arms generally in the i6th century, 
so that the type with the hook was subsequently 
distinguished as arquebuse a ci'oc : see 2 . 

According to Wendelln Boeheira, Handbttch der Waflcn- 
hnnde (Leipzig 1890) 447, 455, the hook of the oiiginal 
hakenbithse was intended to hold on to a wall or other 
fixed object, partly to support the weight of the banel and 
paitly to diminish the recoil. Maximilian I (oaily 16th 
cent.) introduced the portable tripod which could be put 
together in the field. The forked rest came in about 1520, 
with the Spanish musket. 

a, 1574 Lane. Lieutenancy i. (Clietham Soc.) 42 Sir 
I'homas Hesketh Knight to furnishe. .Flarquebuttes ij, 

/ 3 . 1532 Elyot Let. io Dk. Norfolk 14 Mar. in Gov. (1883) 
Life 80 Arkbusshes and crossebowes, I thowght theim in- 
numerable. « 1SS7 Assault of Cupid in I'otteli's Misc. 
(Arb.) 173 The hargabushe . . dims the_ ayie with misty 
smokes. 1623 Markham Sotildters Accid. 5 If you haue 
Harquebushes (which are now out of vse with_ vs). 1688 
R. Holme Armoury ii. 153/1 Wounds, .either with Arrows, 
or with the Harqnebush, or Gun-shot. 

7. 1555 Eden Decades 4 Crossebowes, bylies, hargabuses. 
1562 J. Shute tr. Cambiiie's Turk. Wars Ep. Ded|. rr- jb 
Yf he vse the harquebuze he is. .shotle to deathe with har- 
quebuzes. 1573 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 85 As you see. . 
crowes file out of a wood, when a harkaboize is shotte of. 
1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons Cj b, Caliuers. .being of a 
greater length and heighth of bullet, and more lauforced than 
Harquebuzes. 1622 F. Markham ZX:. Wan. ix. 33 Har- 
quebusses I cannot allow in this place, because they aie 
grown out of vse, and can by no means make their encounter 
good where the Musquet is opposed against them. 1634 
T, Johnson Parey’s Chirurg. xi. (1678) 270 Harquebuse, 
a word . .borrowed from the Italians, by reason of the touch- 
hole by which you give fire to the Piece, a 1674 Milton 
Hist. Mosc. iv. (1851) 494 A Peal of 170 Brass Ordnance . . 
and 20000 Harquebuzes twice over. 1733 Hanway Trav. 
(1762) II. VI. ii. 153 A kind of harquebuses, which carry a 
handful of musket balls. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. iv. 
xxix, Level each harquebuss on row; Draw, men y archers, 
draw the bow. a 1864 Hawthorne Y. Felton (1879) 23 The 
heavy harquebus. 

S. c 1340 Pepwell in Ellis Orig. Lett Sen ii. II. 64 They do 
ocupy her now .. with Arcubosys, wiche gyvythe doble the 
Strok of a hand gon. 1603 Knolles A/j A (1621) 982 

In battell they use the arcubuse and scimitar. 1603 Camden 
Rem. (1657) 208 Chambers, slinges, at queb wze. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 521, Each armed, as best becomes a man, With 
aiquebuss and ataghan. 1829 W. Irving Chron. Conq. 
Granada II. Ixx. 178 A chance medley combat ensued, 
with lances, arquebuses, cross-bows, and cimeters. 

1 2 . Harquebus it croc (conupUy of crocli) : 

‘ An arquebuss supported on a lest by a hook of 
iron fastened to the barrel. From the size of ils 
calibre it was used to fire thiough loop-holes’ 
(Meyrick Anc. Armour 1824). Obs. 

(As this was exactly the original hakenbidise, the addition 
d croc, ‘with hook’, was doubtless made after the etymo- 
logical meaning of haqnebute or arquebuse was forgotten, 
and the name extended to fire-arms which had no haken or 
croc. Littre identifies the croc with the fourchette or s'cst, 
but one of his quotations has ‘ chacun _une haiquebuze a 
croc sans fourchette ’ and another explains the use of the 
croc : ‘ harquebuses a croc, que Ton ne_ pent Lien tirer si 
elles ne sont liees et accrochces sur du hois ’, tied and hooked 
upon wood.) 

[1347, etc. see Hackbush, -but]. 1372 Inv. in Whitaker 
Htst. Cravesi (iB 12) 334, ii harquebusses of crocke. 1611 
Cotge., Arquebuse a croc, an harguebuse a-crocke (some- 
what bigger then a musket). *623 J. Glanville V oy._ Cadiz 
27 Oct. (Camden) 75 By the faire carrieng of their peices Itt 
was manifest that some of them were Harque-bush of Crocke. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seatnan's Grain, xiv. 69 For Curriours, 
Hargabusacrocks [1633-92 Harquebuses] . . Bastard-mus- 
kets, Coliuers. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 7 'rav, Ixix. z8o 
All the Elephants carried wooden castles on their backs, 
from whence they shot with Musquets . . and a great number 
of Harquebuses a crock, each of them ten or twelve spans 
long. 1678 tr. Gaya's Arms of War 87 The Arquebuss 
a Crock is made of Iron, in form of a great Musket. _ It may 
be fired three hundred times a day. .The Bullet of it weighs 
three ounces, a 1693 Ludlow Mem, (1771) 31 A great wall- 
gun called a Harquebuz de Croq being fired from the top of 
the castle. 

3 . collectively. Soldiers armed with harquebuses. 

1394 Peele Alcazar iv. E ij, Carded about With full flue 

hundred hargubuze on foote. 1602 Marstou Ant. ^ Mel. 
I. HI, Maine squares of pikes, millions of harguebush. 1638 
Ford Lady's Trial iv. ii, Yongster Brogen-ibh, with four- 
score hargubush. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as hai'quebus shot, -tnan. 

1374 G. Baker Oleum Magistr, title-p., The which Oyl 

cureth. .Wounds, Contusions, Hargubush Shot [etc.]. 1398 
Barret Theor. Warres 134, 600 quintals of haigubuze 
powder. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 34 Towards the 
northeast not more than halfe an hargubuz shott. 1687 
ICnolles' Hist. Turks (1787) 829/1 Grasold, General of the 
Italians, there slain with a Harquebuse Shot. 

T HarcLUebus, v. To shoot as a harquebus. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais III. xxvi. 217 Harcabuzzing. 

Harquebusade, arq,- (haakwf b»s^kd, aok-). 
Also -ada, -ado. [a. F. {h^arquebusade : see 
prec. and -ade, -ada, -ado.] 
tl. A shot from a harquebus. Obs. 

1390 Sir R. Williams Disc. Warre 26 The soldiers, .dis- 
charged a salue of hargubusaideson the poore people. i 39 * 
Garrard Art Warre 213 (Stanf.) Haumg shot sixe or 7 
Hargabuzades a peece. 1633 Bait. Lutzen in Harl. Misc, 
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(Malh.) IV. 1^0 He .. was beaten down with a storm of 
harquebusado’b. 1731 Bailey, Arquebusade, a Shot of an 
Arqiiebuse. 

2 . A continnous discharge of harquebns-sliots. Cf, 
cannonade, fusillade. 

1563 J- SnuTE tr, Cauibitie's IVats 36 b, Their 

aunswere was, with the faire Cannonade, harquebuzade and 
such lyke. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of G. xiv. 133 They 
opened a brisk harquebussade on the assailants. 

3 . (in full harquehusade-ivater ) : A lotion re- 
garded as a specific for gunshot and other wounds. 

1747 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) I. cx.xiii. 330 Thank you for 
the Arquebusade water which you sent her. 1758 Mrs. 
Delany Life ^ Corr. (1861) III. 503 Poor John cut a 
terrible gash in . . his hand. I washed it well with arque- 
buzade. 1738 J. S. Le Di-atCs Observ. Surg, (1771) Aa iij b, 
Add more or less Arquebusade Water. 1839 Lady Lytton 
Cheztcley I. xi. 242 Let me ,a;et you something— a little sal- 
volatile, or some arquebusade. 

i'Harq.ue'busery. Ohs. \%.Y.fi)arquebuserie 
(1551 in Godef.), i. harquehuse-. see Harquebus 
and-RRY.] Harquebuses collectively; the employ- 
ment of harquebuses in warfare, harquebus- fire. 

1389 IvE Fortif. 36 To assure himselfe from the artillerie 
and harquebuserie of the towne. Ibid, 37. 1390 Sir J. 

Smyth Disc. Weapons 27 Men of warre, that do neither 
understand the true effects of Mosquetterie, Haiquebuzeiie, 
nor Archerie. Ibid. 47. 

t Ha'rq.ue’busher, -butter. Ohs. Also G 
liarkebuzer, harcLuebusar. [f. IIarqdbbus (in 
its various forms) -b -EK 1 .] 

1 . = Hahquebusier. 

1367 Sir N. Throgmorton in Robertson Hist. Scot. (1759) 
II. App. 41 These lords hane for the guard of their town 
450 Harqubusher-s. 1377-87 HouNSHcn Chron. III. 962/1: 
Manfullie assailed by the harquebutters. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed HI. igSo/i Two hundred harquebutters 
on horsebacke. i6or R. Johnson Kingd. <?■ Connmu. (1603) 
224 With . . two thousand harquebushers. 1641 Baker Chroji. 
(1679) 290/2 Assailed by the Harquebusars. 

2 . A harquebus. Cf. Hackbushieb 2. 

1373-80 Baret Alv. G63S A gunnc called an arque- 
busher, sclofus. 

Harq.tiebusier, arquebusier (ha^r-, aak- 
wz'bzfswu). Forms : a. 6 hargu-, harquebutier. 

0. 7 hargubisheer. 7. 6- liarquebuaier, (6 
harke-, hargabusier, hargubuzier, 9 harque- 
busaier). 5. 7 arqabuzier, 7- arquebusier. 
[a. iGth c. F. arcabmier (1533), {]t)arqtiebmier 
-btitier, f. {h)arquebus. Harquebus. See also the 
earlier equivalents I-Iaokbushieb, Haokbutteb, 
-BUTEER.] A soldier armed with a harquebus, 

1548 Acts Privy Counc. (1890) II. 20a For the wages of cc 
harquebutters. 1SS3-4 Q' Jane (J- Q. Mary (Camden) 43, 
vij hagabusyaus of Wyats company. 1333 Eden Decades 
28S A band of hargabusiers on horsTiacke. 1368 Dk, 
NoRroLK in Campbell Love-leti.^ Maty Q. Scots (1824) 
17 Two hundred harkebusiers being In the court. 1378 
T. N. tr. Conq. W, India 39 His Hargabushieis and 
Crossebowmen. 1379 Digges Stratiat. 82 The Harque- 
buzier with a light Bngandine. 1611 Cola's.., Haqticbiiiier, 
an Arquebusier, or small .shot. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib, 
11. xxi. (1810)418 And gaue occasion of skirmish, .with some 
hundred hai gubisheer.s. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Arca- 
bnzier. 1670 Cotton Esfernon i. iii. 108 Three hundred 
Harquebusiers on Horse-back. 1800 Hist. Europe \n Ann. 
Reg. 175/2 SLxteen arquebuzlers to each regiment. 1825 
Southey in Q. Rev. XXXII. 387 Bayard .. would give no 
quarter to harquebu.ssiers. 1838 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. 
272 Arquebu.siers, spearsinen and halberdmen. 

Harqiiehut, obs. form of Harquebus, 
t Harr, V. Ohs. or dial. Also 9 haur. [Of 
echoic origin : cf. Arr zi. 3 , Hubr vi\ inir. To 
snarl as a dog; to make a rough guttural trill. 
Hence Harring vbl. sh. (in Montg. liarrand). 

1387 TREVis\Higdeu (Rolls) II. 159 Som vsefi. .harrynge, 
and garrynge grisbayting. 0:1603 Montgomerii; Misc. 
Poems iii. 6^1 5 ® think my harrand something bar. 1636 
T. Ady Candle in Dark 77 A witch or false prophet .as had 
that devilish imposture of harring in their throats to deceive 
the people, called of some Ventriloquism. Ibid., They spoke 
with a counterfeit voyce of barring in the throat. C1746 
J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) Vieiv Lane. Dial. Gloss., Harr, 
to snarl like an angry dog. 1823 Jamieson, Haur, to speak 
with what is called a burr in the throat. Lanarks. 

Harr, sb., var. Haar, sea- fog. 

166a Dugdale Hist. InibanhingVxoi., The air being ,. 
cloudy, gross, and full of rotten harr.s. 

fHarrage, v. Obs. A form used by Fuller, 
app. as = Harry or Harass (cf. ravage).^ 

1633 Fuli.er Ch. Hist. viii. ii. § 16 That this [Diocese] of 
Lincolne, harraged out before, should now lie fallow. 1633 
— Hist. Camb. Pref. § lOf late the Danes.. had harraged 
all this Countrey. <11661 — PVorthies 11 . 131 Living 
in a harraged land, 

Harrage, -ras(e, -asse, obs. IT. Haras, a stud. 
Harrald(e, harrat, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Harrass, obs. form of Harass v. 
i" Hai'rrateeu. Obs. Also Barateeu.* A kind 
of linen fabric formerly used for curtains, bed-fur- 
nilure, and the like. Also attrib, 
xqit Dk. Newcastle Let, to Dk. Montagyi 26 Sept. 
(Sotheby's Catal. 13 May 1S97) Six field Bedsteads w‘'' 
Crimson harateen furnitures. 1748-9 General Advertiser 
No. 4440 Ready-Made Furnitures . . either of Harrateen, 
Cheney, Flower’d Cotton, Checks. 1736 H. Walpole Cfuv-. 
(1820) II. 4 (D.) A wretched hovel. dialfits nakedness barely 
.shaded with harateen stretched till it cracks. 1762 Smollett 
SirL. Greaves xvi, (D.), Thick harateen curtains were dose 
drawn round the bed. 1823 Esther Hewlett Cottage 
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Comforts v. § 67. 36 If you have curtains . . the best . . are 
linen check harrateen. 

Comb. 1770 Skctchley fy Adams' D’liam Direct., Haywood, 
John, 15 Cherry Street, Harrateen maker. 

t Harrawnte, 1 fJ>L a. Obs. [perh. = OF. bar- 
ant, pr. pple, of barer to incite dogs, etc. by shouts, 
orig. to shout, a. OHG. Jiaren to cry, shout. See 
Skeat Trans. Phil. Soc. 1S91-3, 3G2.] ’Shouting. 

?<zi4oo Mortc Arth. 2449 Thane come the herbarioiiis, 
harageous knyghtez. The hale batelles on hye harrawntu 
ther-aftyre. 

t Harre, har. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : t heovr, 
Mor, 3-5 herre, q-yBaire, 5-6, 9 dial. Bar. [OE. 
hcorr (Jiior) fern, and ra., and hcorra m.; the former 
corresp. to MDu. herre, harre, Du. har, harre 
fem., the latter to ON. hjarre, -ri m. :-OTeut. 
types '^herrti- and * her ran-.'] 

1 . The hinge of a door or gate ; in modern dialect 
use, the heel of a gate which bears the hinges : cf. 
Harrow sb.'i- 

Beowulf (Z.) 999 Heorras to-hlidene. eyas Corpus Gloss. 
423 Cardo, heor. cxooo Lamb. Ps. cxlvii. 2 [13] (Bosw.) 
He jestrangode heorran geata Sinra. c 1200 'J'rin. Coll. 
Horn. 113 Ure helende brae h® he iiene hene and allo 
sbiurede he 3laten. C1386 Ciiauccr Prol. 530 Ther nas no 
dore jiat he ne wolde heue of harre. 1398 TnnvisA Barth. 
De P. R. viii. vi. (149s) 304 As the sharp corner of a doie 
meueth in the herre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harre of 
a dore, cardo. 1313 Douglas FEtteis n. ix. [viii.] 72 Fnrth 
of har the stapillis hes he bet. i6n Cqtgr., Chardonncreati, 
the haire of a dore ; the peece, Band, or plate, that ruime.s 
along on the hindge-side of some dores. 1893 Hfslop 
Norihumh. Gloss., Har, the upright pieces of a gate known 
as the back har and the fore har. 

fig, c 888 K. /Elfred Boeih. xxxiv. g 7 Seo hlor 5 e call god 
on hwearfajj. CT380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 472 Cardenals 
ben an herre to jie fendis hous, 

2 . fig. A cardinal point ; an import.aiil matter, 

ciooo Sa.x. Lcechd. III. 84 jEfter pam feowor heorren 

heofenes and eofSan. 1388 Wyclif Prov. viii. 26 F.ithe, 
and floodis, and the herris of the world, c 1440 1 'ork Myst. 
xxxi. 143, I hope we gete some harre hastely at hande. 

3 . Osit of harre-. out of joint, out of order. 

a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 31S Wer never dogges tliere 
Hmled out of herre. 1390 Gower Coief. II. 139 Wherof 
this world slant out of herre. C1440 Capgr.'VVD Life St. 
Rath. n. 8gi More out of heire, pan is a foole pat can not 
se be-fore. C1460 Townelcy Myst, (Surtees) 195 Alle is out 
of bar. and that shalle he yrk. 1326 Skelton Magnyf. 
921 All is out of harre. 

Harreise, liarres, obs. ff. Haras, a stud. 
Harriage, harrage, var. Average sbX 

<11712 Fountainhall in M. P. PixcnnaStippl. Deds. (1826) 
IV, 358 (Jam.) Tlie services., of harriage .and carriage. 
1793 Statist. Ace, Scot., Perths. XV. C05 Harrage. 

Harriar, obs. var. of Halyard. 

Harrico(t, obs. forms of Haricot. 

Harridan (lucrid^&n). Also 8 Barradan, 8-9 
haridan. [Generally supposed to be an alteration 
of F. haridelle an old jade of a horse (16th c. in 
Hatz.-Darin.) ; also, a gaunt ill-favoured woman 
(Littre) ; but connecting forms are not known.] A 
haggard old woman ; a vixen ; ‘ a decayed strum- 
pet ’ (J.) : usually a term of vituperation. 

<£ 1700 Ii. E, Did. Cant. Crest', Harridan, one that is half 
Whore, half Bawd. 1706 Fauquhar Rccrnit. Officer v. vi, 
D'ye hear, d’ye hear, you plaguy harridan, how those 
bullets whistle t 1727 Poi'u Macer-is, And in four months 
a batter’d harridan, a 1743 Swift Misc. Poems (1807) 57 
The nymphs with whom you first began, Are each become 
a harridan, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Consul. Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 426 This identical hussy was a tiitel.ar spirit in one house, 
and a haridan in the other. 1863 Public Opinion 31 Dec. 
714/1 The harpy and hariidaii of the establishment was 
punished, attrib, i8zo Moore Mem. (1853) IN- The 
old harridan landlady. 

Jig. 1864 Burton Scot Aim. II. 299, I heartily consign 
that old harridan Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to [etc,] 
Hence f Karrida'nical a. nonce-wd. Obs. 

1723 Mrs. Pkkdarves in Mrs. De/any' s Life iS- Cotr. 
(1861) 1 . 1 18 Her old harridanical mother-in-law has stripped 
her house in town of all its furniture. 

HaprioT ^ (hx'riui). [f. Harry v. (which seo 
for the phonology) -i- -Eld. See also IIabrower “.] 

1 . One who harries, navages, or lays w’.aste. 

1506 Dalrymit.e tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. I. 121 Reiners, 
Raikers, Herrieris of the ground. 1600 Holland /. iVy lu. 
Ixviii. 13s Robber-s and harriers of our fields. 1868 Lowei.i. 
Pictures fr. Appledoren. 34 .She hides her luountaiiLs and 
her sea From the Imrriers of scenery, 
j- 2 . (See quots.) Ohs. 

1391 Percivai.l Sp. Diet., Harre, the voice of a harrier 
or driuer of beasts, AV<i. 1598 Flobio, a liariicr, 

a drouer, a driuer of caltell. 

3 . (Also \ harrcrmer.'s A name for falcons of the 
genus Circus, ami their allies : cf. Hen-harrier, 
Marsh-harrier. 

1336 WiTiiAiS Diet. (156S) 4.^/2 A haroer, rttbeiartus. 
1363-73 CooPEK Thesaurus, Rubelarins, a kiiide of liaukes ^ 
called an lienne harroer. 1611 Corou., A’<i«</>A’, a kind of I 
short winged Eagle, .some call her a Harrower. 1691 Ray 
Collect. Words Pref. (E. D. S.) 3 Called .a hen-harrier fioin 
chasing, preying upon, and destrqj'ing of poultry. 1833 
R. Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 99 The harriers aie . . very 
indefatigabie in their hunting, and highly destructive of the 
feathered tribes, and also of rabbits. 

4 , Comb, (from sense 3) : Haxriar engla, Cir- 
caetus gallictis ; Harrier-Bawk, a hawk of the 
American genus Micrastur, 

1883 Cassell's Hal. Hist. III. 270 Theyret.ain the facial 


ruff of the Haiiier=!, and hence the name of Harrier-H.iwk. 
Ibid. 2S4 'Ihe Common Harrier Pia'fas iCitcaeius galliLus) 
..found all over Southern and Central Europe. 

Harrier^ (hmTisa). Also 6 Buryer, 7 - 8 Barier. 
[app. f. II.VRE 3A-I--ILB; but perh. orig. the same 
word as Harrier 1, associated with and referred to 
hare-, cf. 2nd quot. 157G.] 

1 . A kind of hoiiuf], resembling the fox-hound, 

but smaller, used for hunting the hare, ’ 

1342 UriALL El-asm. Apoph. 127 b. There bee han-yer.s or 
biickehounde.s. 1376 Turulrv. Venerie 165 A hounde 
whiche is a perfect good baryer. 1376 Fleming tr. Cains' 
Dogs in Arh. Garner HI, 233 That kind of dog uhain 
Nature hath endued with the virtue of smelling, and 
draweth into his nostrils the air of the scent of the he.Tst 
puisued and followed, .we c.all Lex'er.ireus, Haniers. 1679 
Blount Hue. Tenures A Kenol of little Hounds called 
Harriers. 1723 Lomi. Gas, No, 6t94/6 A Pack of Haniers, 
1846 J. I’l.AxTiu Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. .|) I. 217 Harriers 
in general are much slower in the pursuit than fo\-hounds. 

b. In fl. A pack ol such hounds ; including the 
persons, huntsmen and others, following the chase. 

1877 FIlacic Green Patt. xx, The h.Trrlers liad met at 
Willowhy Clump. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royalx, The 
harriers met at Treveiia. 

2 . A member of a ' ImTe-and-hoimds ’ team. 

1891 Daily New 16 Dec. 5, '6 The first prize for the be.st 

costumed ‘h.Trrier’ was awarded to Mr. E. J. Bagot. 1893 
Birkenhead A'ews o Dec. 7/3 A little diversion was caused 
through one of the Rock Ferry llaiiieis falling into .a Jiicli 
in attempting to leap over it. 

Harring : see Hahu v. 
t Ha'rrington. Obs. exc. I/lsf. A brass far- 
thing token, coined by John, Lord Harrington, 
under a p.alent granted him by James I in 1G13. 

[‘Now [1613] my lord Harrington obtained a Patent from 
the Iving for the making of Btasse Faithing-., a thing th.at 
brought with it some contempt though lawfull.’ Spaik isi 
14 I'ears fas. I (1651) i. xxiv. 56. J 
1616 B. JoNsoN Devil an Nat ii. i. 83, I will not hate a 
Harrington 0’ the summe. 1632 — Magn, Lady iv. iii. 
<11639 WoTTON Let. 12 Aug. in Rel. Watt. {1672) 55S, I 
have lost four or five friends, and not gotten the value of 
one Plarrington. 

Ha’rringtonite. Min. [f. proper name 
Harrington -i- -ite.] A variety of Mesolito. 

1834 Edinb. Now Philos. Mag. XVII, 186 (Dana). 1843 
PoRTLOCK Geol. ei8 Harringtohite forms veins or layers in 
the .. greenstone of Portrush. i868 Dana Min. § 3S1 The 
v.ariety named Harrington ite by Thomson. 
Ha'rrisbnck. [Named .after Sir \V. C. Harris, 
by whom it was discovered in 1837: see Proe. Zool. 
Soc. 1838 p. 2.] The Sable An[elope of South 
Africa, Ilipfotragus niger. 

_ 1863 W. C. Baldwin Afr. Hitniinq 187, I .saw thi.s niom- 
iiig three beautiful harnsbucks. 1876 Mt.ss Frewfe tr. % 
Verne's-^ Englishm, 3 Russians ix. 71 They brought 
down a couple of harrisbucks. 1894 Lvdekker Royal Nat. 
Hist. II. 2E7. 

Harrisli, obs. form of Harsh. 

Harrisite (hccTisait). Min. [f. proper name 
Harris + -iTE.] A variety of copper-glance, with 
cubic cleavage. 

1865 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 14 Harrisite, a variety of 
cuprous buhshide, Cu“S, occurring in tlie Canton mine, 
Georgia, 1868 D.an.v Miti. g fit ILirrisite .. is chalcocite 
with the cleavage of galena, 
f Harro, v. Obs. rare. (See quots.) 

1 S 7 S Lanciwm Let. tiS/i) 13 The swift Meeting of the 
Deer afore the hoounds li.arroing after, az they had hiii a 
numljer ofskiphs too the spoyle of a k.-iruell. 1823 Jamif- 
soN, To Harro, Hirro, v.n. and a., to huzzoi, to halloo. 

Harroer, obs. f. Haeiueb’, Hahuoweu, 
tHa-rrolien. Obs. rare — \ [f. Harhow z/.- 
+ Hen ; cf. Harrier i 3.] The Hen-harrier. 

IS7S Tuhrerv. Fnu/c. 53 Tlie harrohen or capped kyto. 
Harrold, harrotte, obs. ff. Herald. 
Harrovian (btunfi-viun'', a. and sb. [f. mod. 
L, Jlarrovi-a Harrow -(- -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Harrow school. 

B. sb. One educated at Harrow. 

1864 R. Cx.sMiiERs Bk. of Days II, 177 The Harrow 
Shootings were .ahulisht'din 1771, ..The Harravians deeply 
rcgietted the ending of their oki aniii‘'ement, xBS^A Ihenxun: 
eS Mar. 402/1 Many eyes besides those of Il.urovians must 
recently have turned with interest •. to the great school upon 
the hill, 

Harrow (haiT^'i), slh'^ Forms : qharu, Barou, 
Barewe, 4-5 Barwe, 3-6 Bnrow(e, 7 harrowo, 
,3- harrow. [ME. hanm, answering to an OE. 
'^keanvt or *limrge : app. related to hi LG. (MI)u.'l 
harke, Du. hark rake, also ON. herji, liervi (Sw. 

; harf, hliff Da. ha>-v) luirrow ; iuit the form-rcla- 
I lions ate obscure, and the ulterior origin uncertain.] 
j 1. i\. heavy frame of timber (or iron) set with iron 
“ teeth or tines, which is dragged over ploughed land 
to break clods, pulverize and stir the soil, root up 
j weeds, or cover in the seed. Sometimes made in 
I two halves, and then locally c-alled ihe harroivs. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 12388 Fur plogli ami barn [rszie. harwe, 
laruu] cuth he dight. <1: 1330 Child/t, Jesus i ifis lM.it2.) 

' Oujht ,. ]at seboitte tu harewe o|>ur to pKnq, He CQu})e it 
wurchen. 1377 Langl. /•. /’/. 15 . xix. 268 pLe fuuru . . 
harwed hi an handwhileal hulyscripturu, Wyth two liarwes 
jiat pci hadde. .Idei>t, vetus tesianwnium & nciuum. [1393 

C. XXII. 272 cytlies.] <11400 30 Ale.vander 1063 A h.arrow 
furchcld oner with tyndez. 1 , 1440 Proiitp. Pan), 328/2 
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Harowe [v.r, harwe], er^ica, 1S73 Tusser H2ish. xvli. 
(1878) 37 A barlie rake toothed, with yron and Steele, like 
paier of harrowes. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. i. 
(15S6) 23 h, The Harrowe, is an instrument crosse lettused, 
to breake the Cloddes withall, and to cover the seedes. 1816 
J. Smith Pa.nora.jna. Sc. Art II. 626 The harrow is 
employed after the plough . . to produce a more complete 
pulverization of the soil. 1897 N. .$• Q. 8th Ser. XI. 432/2 
She was an adept at the management of cart and harrows. 
jig. 1824-46 L^NDOR Imag. Conv. Wks. II. 382 Under the 
hanow of affliction. 

b. With various ^ BernmcksJdre 

harrow., -I* hack harrow ; revolving harrow, a 
liarrow of wliich the teeth are fixed on radiating 
arms, so as to revolve horizontally. Also hrahe (or 
break) harrow (BRAKEr5.34), Bush harrow, f 
harrow (Chain sh. 19), etc. 

idi6 Suhfl. & Markh. Country Panne 541 Breake the 
clods . . and then with your back-harrowes runne ouerthem 
againe. 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. (1808) V. 420 Break- 
harrows and rollers are almost as yet confined to a few pro- 
prietors. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831I 414 The 
Berwickshire harrow is the most perfect implement of the 
kind in general use. 

c. Phrases and locutions. 

C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 280 Cristene men may 
seye, as Jje poete seijj in prouerhe — he frogge seide to Jje 
harwe, cursid be so many lordis. 1323 Fitzhcrb. Husb. 

§ 15 It is an dl'de sayinge, The oxe is neuer wo, tyll he to the 
harowe goo. i8o2-rz CEWT/tAM Raiimale 0/ RmHence 
(1827) I. 383 note. Kept like toads under a harrow. 1806-7 
J. Beuusford bliseries Hunt. Life (1826) xii. vii, Placed, 
and held, under the harrow. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxvii, 

' Ower mony maisters, as the paddock said to the harrow, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.’ 1823 Jamieson s.v., To 
rin aim' with the harrows, applied to those who do not 
reason fairly; especially, when they go on ..disregarding 
any thing that has already been said in reply._ 1827 Scott 
yrnl, (1890) II. 94 If I die in the harrows, as is very likely, 

I shall die with honour. 1889 Spectator 11 Oct, The 
Armenians and Cretans are already under the harrow. 

2 . transf, A similax contrivance used for other 
purposes : see quots,, and cf. Hearse. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 48 b, They have imagined 
caltrappe.s, harowes and other new tiickes to defende the 
force of the horsmen. 1611 Bible i Chron. xx. 3 Hee 
brought opt the people., and cut them with sawes, and with 
harrowes of yron, and with axes. 1660 Jkr. Taylor Duct. 
Dnbit. II, ii. (R,), That David made the people of the 
Ammonites to pass under saws and harrows of iron is not 
safely imitable by Chiistian souldiers. 

t b. A kind of sledge : also harrow-sled. Ohs. 
13.. To%mi. Tottenham 203 in Used, Ritson's Sou£S 
8r Sum broght gret haiows Ther husbandes for to horn 
fech. 1552 Huloet, Harrowe sled, iraha. 

c. In Fortification : see quot. 

1788 Chambers' Cyel., Harrow, in Fortification, is a Gate 
inade of timber, whose dimensions are commonly six by four 
inches, and six inches distant from each other, well fastened 
to three or four cross bars, and secured witii iron. 

d. In Gold-mining : see quots. 

1869 R. B. Smyth Gold/. Victoria Gloss. 613 Harrows 
are fixed to the pole of a puddling machine, and being 
dragged round, divide and mix the auriferous clays with 
water. 1883 F. Hume Mad. Midas i. v, The wash dirt 
being put into these, there was an iron ring held up by 
chains, having blunt spikes to it, which was called a harrow. 

3 . A diagonal arrangement of soldiers ; also of 
migratory fowl in the air. 

1876 Holland Scvcnoaks xii. 158 The wild geese flying 
over., had called to Jim. .and he had looked up at the huge 
harrow scraping the sky. 1891 Cornh, Mag. Dec, 643 
(temp, Edw. HI) Let your men form a harrow on either side 
of the ridge. Ibid. 647 The four-deep harrow formation 
which gave sHength to their array, and yet permitted every 
man to drawhis arrow freely without harm to those in front. 
4 :. [From the verb.] Tiie act of harrowing, 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv, 13 Scarcely the wave foamed 
white to the reckless harrow of oarsman. 

5 . atirih. and Comb,, as harrow-beam, -maker, 
-man, -pin, -tooth ; harrow-shaped adj. ; harrow- 
bull [see Buhl one of the pieces of wood 
which form the frame of the harrow ; harrow- 
cultivator, a modification, of the harrow supported 
on wheels; harrow-spiudle, one of the ‘slots’ 
or crosspieces which are movlised through the 
‘ bulls ’ ; harrow-tine (f -tind) = harrow-tooth. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § IS An oxe-hatowe, the whiche is 
made of sixe sraal peces of timbre, called *harowe.buHes 
, , in euery bull are syxe sharpe peces of yren, called harowe 
tyndes. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 662 Harrow- 
buls, Harrow-teeth. 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An Harow or 
a *harow maker, erpicarms. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 
(1831) 528 The *haiTow-man’s attention . . should he con- 
stantly directed to [etc.]. 1330 Palsgr. 229/2 ■“Harowe 
pynne, cheuille de herse. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. (rj 
’'Harrow-shaped planks, set with sharp stones. 1641 Best 
Farm. B&s. (Surtees), The smallest sort of them for “hai-- 
rowe-spindles. 1483 Cath. Angl. 176/2 An “Harow toothe, 
pa.\Hlns. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Plough-graith and 
harrow-teeth 1 

Harrow, sh.^ dial. = Harre, hinge. 

1328 MS. Acc. St. yolm’s Hasp., Canterb,, Paid for . . ye 
harrow of a gate. 1863 Barne-S Dorset Dial., Harrmu of a 
gate, the backer upright timber of a gate by which it is hung 
to its post. 

Harrow (liEeTO"), v)- Forms : see Harrow sbj 
[f. Harrow sb.f .• cf. mod.G. harken to rake, Sw. 
harfva. Da. harve to harrow.] 

1 . trails. To draw a harrow over; to break up, 
crush, or ptilveriye with a harrow. So harrow over. 
Harrow in, to cover in (seed, etc.) by harrowing. 


a 1300 Cursor M. 21303 pe toijier he satis efter pa sede, pe j 
thrid it haius efter wit spede. 1377 Harrow sb,''- i]. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 228/2 Hanvj’n, erpico. 133 ° Palsgr. j 
579/2 He that soweth his seedes must harowe the grounde 
liy and by, for els the byrdes wyll eate it awaye. 1611 Bible 
yob xxxix. 10 Canst thou binde the Vnicorne with his band 
in the furiow? or will he harrow the valleyes after thee? 
1739 tr. Duhamet s Husb. i. ix. (1762) 32 Hanow over your 
giound, with a heavy wide-tooth’d liairow. 1772 T. Simpson 
Vermin-Killer 13 When the farmer sows his seed, befoie he 
harrows it in. 1834 Low Agric. (1847)412 In a fortnight or 
more after planting, the whole field is to be hairowed. 
pig. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1659)482 To plow up 
thy heart, and harrow thy whole man. 1654 Trapp Comm. 
Ps. XV. 4 It is evlll to sow repoits and slanders but worse to 
harrow them in. 
b. absolutely. 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. VI. 19 Heggen oper harwen oper 
swyn oper gees dryue. 1363-73 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
104 Harrawinge and sawinge upon aSondaye, 1882 Ouida 
Mareinma I. 3 They will .. plough, and hanow, and sow. 

e. iiitr. (lor passive). Of land : To suffer har- 
rowing ; to turn out under the harrow. 

1841 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. ii. 183 It [soil] never failed 
. .to harrow down as mellow as possible. 

•f d. Back-harrow, bull-harrow : see quots. Ohs. 
1332 Huloet, Harrow come when it is in grasse, called 
back \\&rTa\'ic, pcctino, sai'rio. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 
II. 20a Bull liarrow it, that Is with harrows without teeth. 

1 2 . transf. To cut through as a harrow ; to 
‘ plough ’ (the sea, etc.). Obs. 

1583 Stanyiiurst /Eneis i. (Arh.) 33 His launce staffe thee 
dust top turuye doth harrow. Ibid. iii. 76 The sea by our 
mariners with the oars cleene canted is harrowd. 

3 . To tear, lacerate, wound (physically), 

. .^^33 T, Admis Eap. XI Peter i. 16 The ihoins harrowing 
his sacred head. 1735 Somerville Chase ii. 119 Th’ 
impatient Rider. .With galling Spuis harrovvs his mangled 
Sides. 1786 ti. Beckford's Vathck (1834) 67 Harrowing his 
cheeks with a few scratches, 
fta. To tear up. Obs. 

1604 A. ScoLOKER Diaphanius (1880) 36 He haue reuenge, 
or hanow vp my will. 

4 . To lacerate or wound the feelings of; to vex, 
jraiu, or distress greatly. (Rarely with up.) 

1602 SiiAics. Ham. I. i. 44 It harrowes me with fear and 
ivonder. Ibid. 1. v. 16, 1 could a Tale vnfold, whose lightest 
word Would hairow vp thy soule. C1630 Sanderson 5Vw«. 
II. 303 Our thoughts are so ptiJJed and harrowed this way 
and that way. 1634 Milton Comns 365 Amaz’d I stood, 
harrow'd with grief and fear. *735 Somerville Chase iv. 
483 Th’ ambitious Wretch, whose discontented Soul Is har- 
row’d Day and Night. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 132 
Dreadful stories, whereby the minds of good people . , are 
liarrowed up. 1863 Merivale ifdw. Bmp. VIII. Ixviii. 337 
His gentle nature was harrowed by the misery around him. 
tb. To vex, disturb. Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxi. x. 177 He [Julian] 
harrowed the memoriall \jneinoriam vexavif) of Constan- 
tine, as one that had beene a deviser of innovation, 
t 6. To castrate. Ohs. 

X7S3 Stewart's Trial 139 He wants to harrow him [a horse] 
this spring. Ibid. 179 At the harrowing. 

Hence Ha’rrowed ppl. a., Ha’rrowing vbl. sb, 
1323 F iTZHERB. Husb. § 12 As moche plowynge and harow- 
nge. 1332 Huloet, Harrowed after the maner of backe 
arrowynge, pectitus. 1783 G. Wasuington Writ, (1891) 
XII. 223 After three plougbings and three harrowings, 
sowed millet. 1788 Falconbridge Afr. Slave Tr. 41 The 
harrowed parts of the back of the unoffending seaman. 
1847 Disraeli Tancred ii. xvi, ‘ I cannot leave her thought 
the harrowed Tancred. 18M Athenxum 11 Aug. 189/3 
The inevitable harrowing of the reader’s feelings. 

Harrow (hmuou), vj Forms : i liersian, 3 
lierelien,lierlien, 3-4lier5en,4 lLerwen,liere'we, 
Barwe, liarrewe, Baru, horu, 4-5 Barewe, 4-6 
Barow(e, Baro, 6 Berow, 6— Barrow, [A by-form 
of Harry v., OE. hergian, of which the pa. t. and 
pa. pple. hergode, hergod, and vbl. sb. hergung re- 
gularly became in ME. herwede, herwed, herwyng, 
whence, by change of -er before cons, to -ar, and 
levelling, came ME, harwe, harowe, harrotvi\ 
trails. To harry, rob, spoil, a. Used especially 
in the jrhrase to harrow hell, said of Christ. 

c 1000 [see Harrowing below], a 1223 St. Marher. 10 pit 
herehedest helle. a 1300 Cursor M. eSozh Of hell it hams 
pe hard prisun. 13.. Sir Beues (MS. A.) 4469 Be him, pat 
herwede helle. <71386 Chaucer Miller's T. 326 By hym 
that harwed fv.rr, hariede, haried, harowed] helle. c 1500 
Hmu Plowman lei-ned Palcr-Noster 39 in Hazh E. P. P. 
I. 211, I hyleve in Jhesu Cryste, Whiche suflred dethe and 
harowed hell. 1389 Hay any Work 39 Let him tell what 
our Sauiour Christ should do, if he did not harrow Hell. 
1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 218 This was before Christ liar- 
rowed Hell. 1623 Ussher Aitsw. yesuit 374 Christ spoiled, 
or (as they were wont to speake( harrowed Hell. 1830 
Neale Med. Hymns (1867) 168 Chifist hath harrowed hell, 
b. IiT the general sense of Harry v. 

1606 J,_ Clafham Hist. Gt. Brit. i. m. xvi. 142 The.se 
Piets, .did oft-times harrow the borders. 1643 PrynneToz/. 
Power Parl.X. (ed. 2) 112 ’The County of Glocester, (which 
they have pitifully harrowed and spoiled). 1782 Sir W. 
Jones Speech Reforjn. Pari. Wks. 1799 VI. 719 They 
racked and harrowed the people. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
V, XV, Long harrow’d by oppressor’s hand. 

Hence Ha'rrowed ppl. a. ; Ha’rrowing (OE. 
hergung) vbl. sb., spoiling (of hell), also in general 
sense, plundering, sacking (of a country). 

c 1000 AIlfric Horn. I. 228 Hell oneneow Crist, SaSa heo 
forlet hyre hseftlingas nt, purh Sms Htelendes hergunge. 
a 1430 Chester PI. xvii. (Harl, MS. 20x3) See that you doe 
ive)]. In pagente sett out the harrowinge of helle. 1386 


Warner Alb. Eng. i. vi, And then in harrowed Hell 
(Pyrithous buried) he nor she, nor Theseus longer dwell. 
1399 SscHxns Eicropa; Spec. (1632) 184 The hairowing and 
desolating of the Countiey. 1^34 Cokaine Dinnea ni. 234 
He came to the harrowing of our Lsland. 1859 Wedgwood 
Diet. Eng. Etymol. s.v. Harry, The harrowing of hell was 
the tiiumphant expedition of Christ after his crucifixion, 
when he brought away the souls of the righteous who had 
..been held captive in hell since the beginning of the 
world. 

t Harrow, haro (htcToa), int. Obs. Forms ; 
4 harou, -ow, -awe, 4-6 harowe, Barrowe, 4-7 
Barrow (5 a rowe), 5-7 Barro, 6 Barrok, Baroll, 
5- Baro. [a. OF. haro, harou, hareu, harol, haran, 
hero, of obscure origin. The popular notion, 
found already in 14th c., that the expression was 
ha Rou !, a call upon Ron, Raoul, or Rollo, duke 
of Normandy, is not consistent -with the OF. forms 
of the word.] 

1 . A cry of distress or alarm ; a call for succour. 
7 b cry harrow (on any one) : to denounce (a per- 
son’s) doings. O/;^. since c 1600. (Modern instances 
are either after ME., or from mod.F.) 

13.. Senyn Sag. (W.) 480 Sche . . gradde ‘ Harow ! ’ with 
gret lage. 1340 Ayenb. 31 Huanne jie man. .nele arere pet 
heued to gode be zor5e ne grede harou be ssiifte. <71386 
Chaucer Miller’s T. 100 Lat be Nicholas Or I wol crie, 
out, harrow, and alias. — Reeve's T. 132 lohn . . gan to 
crie harrow and weylaway Ouie hors is lorn. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowle (Caxton) i. vii. (1859) 6 Lete us cryen a rowe and 
oute upon them all ! c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 307 
Oute, haro, out, out 1 harkyn to this home. 1481 Caxton 
Reynard (Arb.) 66 , 1 crye out harowe on them that so falsely 
haue belyed me. 1313 Douglas Hdneis xii. x. 126 Thai 
rent thar hair, with harrow, and allaik. 1325 Ld. Berners 
Froiss. II. clxxxviii. [clxxxiv.] 574 Out, harowe, what 
myschife is this. 1330 Palsgr. 301/2 My mother was 
afrayde there had hen theves in lier house, and she kryed 
out haroll alarome. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. viii. 46 Harrow 
and well away 1 After so wicked deede why Hv’st thou 
lenger day? <<1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary in. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XII. 253 Plarrow, alas ! I swell here as I 
go. [1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. iv. 133 You may 
cry Haro upon me for a Cynic. 1894 P. S. Ellis Reynard 
208 Harowe 1 I cry on that vile crew.] 

II 2 . In Law of Normandy and Channel Isles, in 
form haro ! : see quots. 

1682 Warburton Hist. Guernsey § 43 (1822) 100 Clameur 
de Haro, is thus practised. When any man finds another 
entering ufion his possessions, .crying out three times haro, 
he in the king’s name dischaiges any ■workmen . . from pro- 
ceeding or any person from employing them or others . . after- 
wards he commences his action in the court. If he neglect 
so to do, then the person against whom the haro was 
cried, may . . bring his action against him who cried haro. 
1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxiii. (ed. 2) 339 Encroach- 
ments on property aie sometimes met by a very peculiar 
exclamatory appeal, called ‘ Ha ! Ro ! ' repeated thrice. It 
is considered to be the remains of an old appeal to Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy, and is followed by action. 

3 . as sb. The calling of harrow ! ; outcry. 

<7 1440 York Myst. xxxi. 84 panne gete we some harrowe 
full hastely at hande. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. (1858) 1. 
124 Thair wes no thing hot hanok, how and cry. 

Harrower ^ (hteTiiHDj). [f. Harrow zi.i] 

1 . One who harrows land. 

<7 1440 Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 6S7/16 Hie harpicator, a 
haroer. 1332-72 Huloet, Harrower, when it is backe 
harrowed, or weeder, sarritor. 1641 Best Farm. Bhs. 
(Surtees) 140 Harrowers have usually 3d., OT3d. two quarters 
a day. i683 R. VLolme Annoxtry in. 243/2 Good Plowman, 
Sower, Harrower, and Carter. 

t 2 . [f. Harrow A harrow-maker. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 176/2 An Harow or aharow-maker (A. 
a Harower), erpicarius. 

3 . One who harrows (the soul, feelings). 

1814 Mrs. j. West Alicia de Lacy IV. 283 Harrowers of 
the soul and slow consumers of the body. 1889 Whitby 
Awaheu. Mary Fenwick III. ii. 58 A glorifier of maudlin 
sentimentality, a hari-owerof feelings. 

Ha'rrower 2. Obs. or arch. Also 5 Bar-were, 
6 Barroer. [f. Harrow &, 2 ] 

1 . A spoiler ; a by-form of Harrier 1 . Har- 
rower of hell, an appellation of Chiist. 

c 1430 Cov. Myst, (Shaks. Soc.) i6o We xulle telle. .How 
havwere of helle Was born this nyght. 

2 . A bird of piey ; =Harkier 1 3, q.v. 
Harrotviug, vbl. sh. : see FI arrow v.'^ and 2, 
Harro'wing(hse'r<Bi|iq), ///.«. [FHarrow v.^] 

That harrows or lacerates the feelings ; acutely dis- 
tressing or painful. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. iv. vi, My soul with harrowing 
anguish torn. 1884 Coleridge in Laiu Rep. 14 Q. Bench 
Div. 279 Other details yet more harrowing.. were presented 
to the jury. 

Hence HaTrowingly adv., Ha'rrowingness. 
1799 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 179 Scarcely 
any single figure so divinely yet harrowingly expressive. 
x8i\. 3 Fraseds Mag.'KXSXl. 19 The prayer for annihila- 
tion is more harrowingly terrific. 1883 Academy 29 Dec. 
426 The. .tragic and sordid harrowingness [of life]. 

+ Harry, sb.f Obs. [f. Harry V.] The act 
of harrying ; devastation, molestation, vexation. 

<71330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 137 Ne porgh non oper 
harie to do him reise his schelde. 

Harry (hseTi), sbl^ Also 4-7 Herry. [ME. 
llerry, ftom Henry by assimilation of nr to rr ; 
er subseq. becoming ar, as in Harry vl\ A 
familiar equivalent of the Christian name Henry 
(whence also the feminine name Harriet, originally 
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= Henriette) ; used also in transferred applica- 
tions, and as part of many appellatives. 

I. 1 . The proper name. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 34 And thei-fore Kerry Bailly 
by thy feith Be thou na[t] wrooth. 1519 Interlude 4 Ekm. 
in Hazl. Dodsley I. 30 The most wise piince the seventh 
Kerry. 1648 Milton Sonnet to Lawes, Harry, whose tune- 
ful and well-measured song [etc.]. 

2 . As a generic name for ; a. A country fellow 
(? obs.). b. A young Englishman of a low-class 
type : cf. ’Aeby. 

1796 Grose Diet, Vttlg. Tongue, Harry, a country fellow. 
l8a8 Crave 7 i Dial., Harry, a country man, a rude boor. 
1874 All Year Round Xll. 617 We have all been intro- 
duced to Harry at home . . We do not style him 'Airy, as 
some offensively and in the worst taste do. 

3 . pi. Harry s eox King Hairy s \ playing cards of 
the second quality. 

184a Bradshaw's Jrnl. 16 Apr. (in Philol Soc. Trans. 
1S67, 63) The best cards are called Moguls, the others Harrys 
and Highlanders. _ 1866 in Stationer ij- Fancy Trades 
Register r Sept. (Ibid.), The diffeient qualities of cards are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 1867 Ym Playhig-Card terms Harrys, 

so called from the device on the wrappers. 

II. With qualification, Old, Lord, Blind. 

4 . Old Harry : A familiar name for the Devil ; 
see also Old and Nick. To play Old Harry loitk : 
to play the devil or the mischief with; to work 
mischief upon ; to ruin. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) III. 54 In the north of 
England Old Harry is also one of the popular names of the 
devil. 1796 in Grose Diet. Vulg. Tongue. 1824 Scott 
Redgatmtlet ch. viii, There is none but Quid Harry, as 
I know of, that can match ye. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend 
xlvii. They've played Old Harry with the rigging. 1842 
Barham Ingol. Leg., Merck. Venice Moral, Pitch Greek to 
old Harry, and stick to Conundrums 1 1880 Mrs. Lvnn 
Linton Rebel ofi Family 11 . ix, These evening damps and 
chills play Old Harry with one's bronchial tubes. 

5 . (See qnots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Old Harry, a Composition 
used by Vintner-s, when they bedevil their Wines. 1796 
Grose Did, Vulg. Tongue, /mrry, a composition used 
by vintners to adulterate their wines. 

6. By th& Lord Harry \ a form of swearing ; of 
doubtful origin. 

1687 Congreve Old Bach, ii. i, By the Lord Harry he says 
true. 1708 MoTrEU-Y Rabelais iv, xx. (1737) 87 Sound, 
Friend, xn the Lord Harry's Name, 1821 Byron Rpigr, 
Braaiers' Addr. Caroline, By the Lord Hnriy 1 Tlie'y’ll 
find . . much more. 1890 Besant Demoniac xv, Then, by the 
Lord Plarry ,, if the Devil wins this time, you shall be the 
prize show of the mad-house ! 

7 . Blind Harry : see Bund a. 16. 

III. Combinations. 

8. In apposition : Harry-banning, a local name 
of the three-spined stickleback. Harry-bird, the 
Greater Shearwater {Puffinus major), Harry 
Dencbman, Harry Dutchman, local names of 
the hooded or Danish crow. •]• Harry-lion, ‘a 
horse-godmother’ (Halliwell). Harry-long-legs, 
the craiiefly or daddy-long-legs, f Harry-rufflan, 
a swaggerer, 

x66i Lovell, Hist. Anini, ^ Min. 23s Stickle-hacks, 
Hackles : or *Harry b.Tniiings, are naught and unwhole- 
some. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer s.v. Pembrokeshire, The puffin 
and the *harry-bird breed in holes, and commonly in tho.so 
of the rabbits. 18., W. G. Waters Words not in E'orby in 
Hoffi Arch. VIII. 167 * Harry Dcnchman, the Danish crow. 
1885 SwAlNSON Prov. Names Birds 86 Hooded crow {Corvus 
corni-v). .*Harry Dutchmen. 1607 Christmas Prince (1S16) 
33 Good-wife Spiggot ..herselfe staulked in the middest 
like a great *Harry-Lion (as it pleased the audience to 
terme it). 1676 Cotton Angler \l. 338 We have also this 
month a *Harry-long-legs. 1781 Mad. D’.Arblay Diaty 
14 Sept., A Harry Longlegs . . after much trwl to catch, 
eluded me. 1851 S. Judd Margaret n. i. (rSji) 160 Shelias 
caught a harry-long-legs and holds it by one of its shanks. 
1609-10 Corbet Elegie on Ravis Poems (1807) s When I 
past Paules, and travell’d in that walke Where all cure 
Brittaine-sinners .sweare and talk ; Quid ■’‘Harry-rufli.nns, 
bankerupts, southsayers. 

9 . attrUj. Harry groat, a groat coined by Henry 
VIII; the old Harry groat, is that which beats the 
king’s head with a long face and long hair. Harry 
noble, a gold coin of Henry VI. Harry racket, 
a name of Blindman’s buff. Harry sovereign, a 
sovereign of Henry VII or Henry VlII, 

1633 Marmion Antiquary^ 11. in Hazl, Dodsley _XIII. 456 
A piece of antiquity ; sk, 'tis English coin ; and if you wilt 
needs know, 'tis an old *Harry groat. 1681 Hickerincill 
Vind, Nttleed Truth it. 26 In Henry the Eighths time, (when 
a Harry-groat was the chiefest Sil ver-Coyne). 1456 Sc. Acts 
Jas. II, c. 7 Mone of v^er cuntreis . . sik as the *hemy 
Inglis.s noble. 1488 Id. High Treas. Acc. Scot, I. Sqltein, 
in Hari nobilis and salutis fourti and ane. 1497 Ibid. 34s 
Item, to Hannis, gunnar. .a tjuartar of ane liarj iiobill, 
1611 CoTGR., Capifiou, a play . .not much vnlike our^Harry- 
racket, or Hidman-blind. Ibid., Cline-mucetie, the game 
called Hodman-blind ; Harrie-racket ; or, are you all hid. 
i 6 ij J. Stephens Satyr, Ess. 371 She hath old *harry 
soveraignes. .to give away on her death bed. 

Harry (hm-ri), ». Forms: i hersian, 2-4 
lierjian, 3 h.ere5en,h8er3ien,lierien, 3-4 her^en, 
4lierijen, Itarre, hare, hari, 4-7 hery(e, 5 hery- 
gen, 4-6 hary(e, 6-9 Sc. herry, 7 harrie, 6- 
harry. See also Habkow v?‘ [OK hfrgian, 
hirian, = OLG. herron, MLG,, MDii. herm, hergen 
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(Jieregcn, herieii), OHG. JiarjSn, hcrjbii, herron, 
MUG. heron, herjcii, herigen, kergen, ON. herja, 
Da. OTeut. type *hatyij/a)i, f. *hatyo- 

host, army, Here sh. It is notable that in this 
word the OE. g from j\ though originally palatal 
(cf. pple. heriendexa. Ailifed’s Orositis), passed over 
into the guttural spirant, giving w in ME. This 
prob. took place first before the back vowels, in 
pa. t. hergode, pa. pple. keigod, vbl. sb. hergutig, 
whence, by extension, the ME. i^resent, heiivhe, 
henoe, hanve, Habkow beside the normal heijc, 
heryhe, herry, harry. In ME. the native word 
may have run together with OF, harier, hericr, 
herrier, in same sense.] 

1 . inir. To make predatory raids or incursions ; 
to commit ravages. 

o 893 K. jEltred Oros.y. i. § xg pa Cwenas hersiaSliwiliim 
on _oa NorSmen. Ibid. ii. § i He wxs heriende & feohteiiJe 
fifti;^ wintra. 1000 O, E. Chron. an. 794 (Eaile) 59 p.i 
hxSenan on NorShymbrum heisodon. w^ Ibid. an. 1014 
(Earle) 15 1 Hi . . sceoldan . . eaile xt3xdere faran and herji.xn. 
c 1203 Lay. 14000 purh J>i lond heo xrneS, and hairjieS, and 
berneS. c 1365 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 6 
They passed through the country and herried and slew 
wherever they came. i6io Holland Camden's Brit. i. B6 
Harrie and make havock of all. <11616 Eeaum. & Fl. 
Bonduca 11. iii. Harrying for victuals. 1837 Carlvli; Fr. 
Re 7 i. III. 1. i, The Prussians were harrying and ravaging 
about Metz. 1867 Freeman AIdx/n. Conq. (ed. 3) I. v. 312 The 
Danes spread themselves over the country, harrying. 

2. irans. To overrun (a place or territory) with 
an army ; to ravage by war or invasion ; to lay 
waste, sack, pillage, spoil. 

c 1203 Lav, 164a He. .herjede pat lond. 1373 B mnoun 
Bruce xix. 280 'The scottis men all cokdaill Fra end till 
end thai heryit hatll. E1460 Batt. Otterbourne 14 in 
Percy's Rel, And boldely brente Northombeilonde, And 
haryed many a toivyu. 1347 J. Harrison E.rhort. Scattes 
209_ How the countrey hath been ouer runne, spoyled and 
heried. 1381 S.avile Tacitus' Hist. iu.xli\. (1591) 143 Itnlie 
he harried as a conquered countrey, n 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Hist. Jas. II, Wks. (17x1) 31 The eail of Huntly 
burnt and herried all the lands of the earl of M urray. 1670 
Miltq.n Hist. Eng. n. _Wks. (1847) soo/r Tiie Saxons with 
perpetual landings and invasions harried the South coast of 
Britain. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eug. IV. 73 One band . . 
harried thecountyofWicklow. x^q^Ove.'EnShort H ist.'i. § i. 
6 Pit ate-boats were harrying the western co.ast of the island. 

•f-b. Spec. To despoil hell\ as said of Jesus 
Christ after his death ; = H-VRKOW a. Obs. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 23 For to be time cam kat he 
here^ede helle. <11240 Lofisong in Cott, Horn. 203 [He] 
buruh his holi p.assiun werp [tene deouel adiin and heriede 
belle, a. 1300 Cursor M. 1446 Til j>at our laiieid harid [z'.r, 
heried] hell, c 1450 Mirour Saluacionn 303a This helle 
entered Jliesu. . And of alle savles there inne he Ixeryde it, 
c. To rob (birds’ nests). The cunent word in 
mod.Sc. 

1637-50 Bow Hist. Kirk (1842) p.xxxii, I was informed, th.at 
some parichoneris. .did herit craw nestes. 1816 Scot r A ntiq. 
vii, hlony a kittywake’s and lungic’.s nest line 1 harried up 
amaiig thao very black rocks. 1894 CkocMr-tt Raiders 75, 
1 liad come over to harry gleds’ nests, 

3 . To harass (persons') by hostile attacks, forced 
exactions, or rapacity; to despoil. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29340 paa pal pouer men ouer-lais, and 
herijs [v.r, robbes] pam. 13., £. E. AUit. P. B. 1179 He 
heijed vp al Israel. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xiii. 34 Sum 
is put owt of his possessioun ; Sum herreit, and on creddens 
dynis. 1633 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 148 It is His 
honour His servants should not be herried anil undone in 
His service. 1786 Burns Addr. Beelzebub 37 While they’re 
only poind't and herriet. 1816 Scotv Old Mori, viii, 
Harried and undone ! — body and gudes ! 

b. To drive forth stripped of house or goods. Sc. 
1349 Compl. Scot. XV. 135 Sic vane hupe..ljes gart moiiy 
of vs be hareyt furtht of house and herberyc. 1532 Aui>. 
Hamilton Caiech. (1884) 49 Quhasa. .Iiiirtis ony iitlier man 
and hareis him out of house and harbaiie. 1603 Jas. 1 Sp. 
Hampton Crt. Conficr. in Fuller Ch. Hist, x. i, I will nialie 
them conform themselves ; or else I will harry them out of 
the land, or else do wor.se. 1733 Johnson s, v., In .Scotland 
it signifies to rob, plunder, or oppress . , as—' he harrieil me 
out of house and Iiome ’ ; that is, he robbed me of tny goods 
and turned me out of doors. 

4 . To worry, goad, torment, h.arass ; to maltreat, 
ill-use, persecute ; to worry mentally. 

<21400-30 .id /e.rn«<f<'r‘ 4484 And otliiie harlotry 3c hant pat 
heris pe goste. 1530 Palsgk. S79/r Why do you harye the 
poore felowe on thisfacyonf 1609 Holland.*! Mane It. 
214 He was h.-iuntcdand hairied with the horrible appariduris 
and spectres of Furies. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto’s Trav. i v. 8 
Being wearied with harrying those poor btxlies in such 
fashion, they cast them all battered to pieces into the Sea. 
1764 Johnson Let. to Dr. Taylor zo. May, Th.at your mind 
should be harried it is no wonder. 11839 Tennyson Guine- 
vere 35^1 Thou their tool, set on to plague, .and harry me. 
f o. To ravish, violate. Ohs. 

1391 Harincton Ort. Fur. xn. vi, Thus In liis sight to 
have his mistresse haiy'd. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. 
iv. Wks, 1878 II. 36 He harried her among a throng of 
Panders. 

6. To plunder, carry off in a marauding raid 
(cattle, etc.). Now Sc. 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. lit. (1399) iiS The cattell Jieing 
harried by the one and the other. 1600 Holland Lhy x. 
ii. 352 They,, harrie and drive away prises both of men and 
cattell, ifo8 Scott Mamc, i- xix, Harried the wives of 
Greenlaw’s goods. 1830 Galt Lawrie T, vi, viii. (1849) 388 
Ilerrying the webs and yarn of the country wives. 

7 . To drag, Qbs, or dial. 


13. . E K. .nut. P.C. 178 Semhlod pay were, Herded out 
of idle liynie, 1340 Hlmuji e Pr. Consc. 4305 (H.irl. MS. 
6923. If. 621, And deuylles salle harre hym up evene In the 
ayie. 01386 Chaucer Pats. T. ? 97. 01430 Life St. 

Kath. .\xiv. liE 84) 53 Than atioou pe holy mayde w.as haiycd 
forth to turineiU. c 1440 Promp. I'atv. 227/2 Haiyju, or 
drawyn, irahkio. 1494 Fauyan Chi on. \ii. ,(29 Then the 
coips..were haryed to Thainys syde, where ..there in the 
rubbusshe & sande , . they buryed or coimeyed these .iii. 
bodyes. 1530 Palsgr, 570/2 He haryeth iiymahouteas if 
he w eie a Iraytour. 1604 T. Wuicht Passions ii. iii. § 4. 73 
Like wild horses drawing a coach . . berrying and herliiig 
their Maister at their pleasure. 1613 R. C.ywduly Table 
Alph. (ed. 3), Ha 7 -rie, puli violently. 1624 Hfywoou 
Guttaik. I. 17 Harrieng the virgin thence. 1S4S Emily 
Bronte IVuikering Heights .vxxiv. 2E0 ‘ Th'divil's harried 
off his soul he cried. 

+ Harry, int. Obs. Also 5 harrer, (J-7 aree. 
A call to a horse ; = Hait. 

c 1440 Pronip, Pnrv. 221/2 Hayht, harry, c 1460 To-.me- 
hy Mysi. (Surtees) 9 Harrer, hlorelle, iofurthe, byte, And 
let the ploghe stand. 1399 Minshlu Sp. Bid., llaire 
(Sp.\ a voice of carters to their horses, saying, aree, gee, 
haight, etc. 

t Harry-carry. Ohs, (See quots., and cf. 
HUMIY-CUKIU'). 

*493-4 Ordinance in Yarmouth Bk. Entries {Ncrfi. 
.Archxol. 11855) IV. 262) Now of late divers of the s.Tuie 
inhabitants have devised carts, called Harry Carries, aiul 
the owners of the same being called Harry Carmen, set., 
boys and girls to go with the said caits. .Every harry cari-y 
man, keeping a harry carry to get money by* the same, shall 
keep to go with the same one liable man. 1870 Tiiqrnburv 
Tour Eug. 11 . xi.Y. 37 These n.arrow rows [at Yarmouth] 
cre.ated a' necessity for a .special low, long narrow vehicle, 
first introduced in Henry the Seventh’s time, and hence 
popularly known as ‘ Harry-cari ies 

Harrying (hccTi|ii)), vbi. sb. Forms ; see the 
vb. [OE. hergung, f. hergian to IIaruy": see 
-ikgI.] Warlike incursion; devastation, laying 
waste ; ravaging, plundering, raiding. 

C900 tr. B.cda's Hist. i. ix. [xi.] (1S90) 42 Sco hei-Tjung 
wais purh Alaricnm Goteiia cyningrtewortlen. c 1000 D. E. 
Chron. an. 994 (Earle) 132 note. Hi .. worhton p.xt maiste 
yfeL.on bternette .and herc)^unge and on man slyhtum. 
<ti2So Proi>. ,E i/fed Qo in ci. E. Misc. 108 To werie Pat 
lond wip hunger and wip herivnge. *537-73 Diitm. 
Ocenrr. (Bannatyne) 194 The hereing of Bothuile Mure. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. viii. si6 The coasts of 
Britain, .desolated by their harryings. 

Ha'rry-net. Ohs. or dial. The same as 
Hakey-watek net', see below, 

*803 Leslie ofi Ponds 79 (Jam.) He does not know wh.it a 
harry-net is. 1867 Smyth Sailofis Word-bk., Harry-uet, 
a net with such small meshes,and so formed, as to take even 
the young and small fish. 

t Harry-Soph. Ohs. [Shortened from 
Sophister, latinized Sophista Henrichinus, as given 
by Fuller: see quot. 1O61. (By an academic juke 
referred to Gr. ^piaoipos very wise,)] A class of 
students in the University of Cambridge: see quots, 

<ii66i Puller Worthies (1662) 151 An Ilenry-Sophhter. 
So are they called, who after four years standing in the 
Univeisity, si.ay thenrselves from commencing Bachelois of 
Arts, to render them, .more capable of pruferraept. Several 
reasons are assigned of their name,. The truth is this.Jn the 
reign of King Henry the eighth, after the destyuctipii of 
Monasteries, learning was at a loss, and the University . . 
stood at a gaze what would become of her. Hereupon 
many Students staid themselves, two, three, sotne four 
years, as who would see, how their degrees, tbefoie they 
took them) should be rewarded and maintaiiied. xyg$Genit. 
Mag, 20 (Farmer) A Harry, or errant Soph .. is one who, 
having kept all the terms, by statute rei£uiied previous to 
his law-act, is hoc ipso fiacto entitled to W'ear the same 
gaiment, and, thenceforth, ranks as batchelor, by courtesj’. 
r3S2 Cambridge Unn'. ( 'al.fit A. student who has declared for 
Law or 1 ‘hysie, may put on a full-sletvetl gown, when those 
of the same year, who go out at the regular time, have taken 
their degree of il.xt.heior of Arts. He is then styled a 
Harry-Soph (tpitrotftoi). 

+ HaTry-water, a. .and sb. Also 6 herrie- 
water, [L IIaiiiiv za -pWateu.] 

1 . adj'. That hariies or despoils the water. As 
sh., short ^or harryAi'ater net, a kind of net with 
meshes so small as to catch very small fish. 

1379 .S'c. AetsTas. VI, c. 89 That destroyes^ the Smokes 
and frye of Sahnuuii J . . be I’olkes, Creilles, Trainniei-nets, 
and Herrie-watuis. 

2 . iransf. imilfg. Cf, drag-net. 

1352 Lyni)i;say Monarche 4761 Their herywater they 
spied in all countries, 1620 A, By.mson Christ's Test. UiiJ. 
E viij (J,im.), [The doctrine of 1 ‘urgatoiy] is ane herrie- 
watei-uet, and h.ith uuer-spre.id the whole waters. 1629 
Z. Boyd Last BatU ll 488 (Jam.) AWxandet had fished the 
whole world with his iiei rie-water-net. 

Harse, -er, obs. ff, ILyebh, Hawse, IIawkeu. 

Harsegaye, var. of Aubuegay, Obs. 

1876 in VoYLK Alilit. Diet. 

t Ha’rsell, V. Ohs, rare, [a. F. harreler, in 
rsth c, hixneller, for hercekr, f. OIA herser to har- 
row.] trans. To aggravate, exacerbate. 

1603 Florid Montaigne lu. siiL (163a) 614 He in stetid 
ofaiipeasing, doth Imrsell and wring them. 

Harsh, (haij), a. Forms : 3- 6 horsk, 4 arsk, 
5 harsfce, bars, 6 Horse, korshe, liar(r)ysh.(e, 
6-7 harrish, 6- harsh. [MK harsh, a northern 
word, found from c 1300, agrees in form (but 
hardly in sense) with USw. harsh, Sw. kiirsk. 
Da. harsh rank, rancid, rusty (as txicon), not re- 
corded in ONotse; also in form and sense with 
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MLG. and mod.G. harscJi harsh, rough. As a 
geneial Eng. word, hm'sh {liarrish) is not found 
before i6th c. There is a northern hy-form Hask. 

Ulteiior etymology obscure ; conjectured to be a deriv. in I 
-sk, -s 7 i, of /card (quasi hards/i), or of the root liar- in karin.l 

1 . Disagreeably hard and rough to the touch; 
coarse in textine ; rugged. 

^1300 Cursor M. 21343 Leon dantand haisk and herd. 
c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Baptisia 278 Ine to arsk hare he 
wes clede. ? <21400 Morte Artli. 1084 Haiske as a hunde- 
fisch . . So was he hyde of hat hulke hally al over! 1513 
Douglas JEneh iv. x. 9 Amang buskis harsk. 1600 J. 
PoRY tr. Leo's Africa 1. 36 A kinde of haish haire like 
goates. 1606 N. Baxter Sidney's Ourania Dij, Our 
spokes beene blunt rude harrish uncooth. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § srd The Pith and the Kernel, .ate both of a harsh 
substance. 1737 Bracken Farriery Iinpr. (1756) I. 322 
An old Horse’s Mouth being natmally harsh and thin of 
Flesh upon the Roof. 1876 Page Adv. Text-Bk. GeoL iv. 

85 Volcanic ash and dust feel harsh to the finger. 

2 . Repugnant oi unpleasant to other bodily senses, 
a. Unpleasantly rough to the taste ; astringent. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 22^(2 Harske, or haske, as sundry 
frutys {P. bars, or harske). 1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe ii. 
vii. (rs4i)2ob, [Grapes] ivhich are in taste bytter or lian-y.s!ie. 
iSSr T. Wilson Logilee Ded. (1580) A ij b, This fruite. .maie 
perhaps in the first tastyng, seeme somewhat rough and 
harshe in the mouthe. 1626 Bacon § 40 Such Asti ic- 

tion is found in Things of an Harrish Tast. 1637 Milton 
Lycidas 3, I come to pluck your berries haish and ciude. I 
1809 Pinkney Trav. France 139 The water, .is so harsh that 
it cannot be drunk. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mai Med. 258 
Black 0 \ide of Meicury. .is. .of .t haish taste. 

b. Disagieeably rough to the ear ; jarring, dis- 
cordant. 

1330 [implied jn Haiishness]. 1368 Grafton Cliron. II. 

49 He was hariish of voyce, but yet eloquent. 1397 Hooker 
£ccl. Pel. V. x.Yvii. § 2 Certain harsh and vnpleasant dis- 
cords. _?i63o Milton At a Solemn Music 20 And with 
harsh din Broke the fail miisick, 1670 Naeborough yrnJ. 
in Acc. Sent. Laie Voy. i. ([1711) 65 The Men have a haish 
Language, and speak ratling in the Throat. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock Ra^Skirl, II. 217 Loud and harsh as the scream of 
the peacock. 1892 W. Minto in Bookman Nov. 56/a They 
are the only harsh notes in a volume of delightful verse. 

c. Of rough aspect ; unpleasing or inharmonious 
to the eye ; forbidding. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 200 His face tanned, 
and all his lineaments . . harsh and blackened by the sun. 
1837 W. Irving Capi. Bonneville III. 141 The red glaie of 
the fires upon these wild gioitps and harsh faces. 1841 W. 
Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl, I. 177 The energy and harsh pro- 
poitions, sometimes reaching the heiglu of caricatiue . . in 
the bronze and terra-cotta figures. 1894 Wilson Cycl. 
Photogr. 179 Apictuie without iialf tones is harsh. 

d. Disagreeable or foibidding in general physi- 
cal effect; attended with discomfoit ; rough, rude. 

x5i3 Purchas Pilgrimage (t6r4) 42a The Kirgessen . . 
Iteseliti, harsh names of haisher people in those most harsh 
and horrid desarts. *68x Drydcn A 6s, ^ Acliit. To Rdr., 
The physician.. prescribes harsh lemedies to an inveterate 
disease. 1841 James Brigand, ii, The harsh and boisterous 
state of the weather. 1838 Kane Arci, Expl. 11 . xxi. 211 
A cache of meat deposited . . in this harsh wilderness. 

3 . Repugnant or roughly offensive to the feelings ; 
severe, rigorous, cruel, rude, rough, unfeeling, a. 
Of actions, systems, etc. 

1379-80 North Pl-utarch 303 <R.) His speech was not 
harsh nor churlish, but very mild and pleasant, as appeareth 
by the letters he wrote. X388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 289 It 
can neuer be, They will digest this harsh indignitie. 1639 
W. Chamberlayne Pharojinida i. Hi. (1830) 55 Whatever 
crime’s the cause Of this harsh sentence. 1709 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let, to Miss A, IPortley 21 Aug., Repent of 
your harsh censure. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. II. go 
Under the harsh administration of Laud, 
b. Of peisons. 

tgfia SiDSEY Arcadia 43 x_(N.) The verie shining force of 
excellent vertue, though in a very harrish subject. 1396 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 123 Not on thy soale : but on thy 
Soule harsh Jew Thou mak'st thy knife keene. 1700 Burke 
Er. Rev. Wks. V. 328 As conquerors, they have imitated the 
policy of the harshest of that harsh race. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. log He is a harsh master to his servants. 

4 . Repugnant to the undeistanding or taste ; 
grating upon the mind or testhetic faculty ; strained, 
forced; lackingsmoothness, un pleasing, tragraceful. 

1394 WiLLOBiE Avisa (x88o) 12 Easie to he vnderstood, 
without harrish absurdity. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 
Pref. 1 Though the beginning may seeme harsh.. a pleasanter 
Discomse ensues, 17x0 Berkeley Princ. Hnm. Knowl. 

S 38 It sounds very harsh to say we eat and drink ideas. 
X841 Myers Cath. Th. 130 No harsh transitions Nature 
knows. _ 1897 GaENPELt & HutfT Aoyca 'ItjcroS Hi, 10 An 
accusative after vijareueiv, 'fast to the world’ is very harsh. 

5 . CcmS. a. Parasynthetic, as harsh-featured., 
-mannered, -syllabled, -tongtied, -voiced adjs. b. 
Adverbial, as harsh-blustering, -echoing, -grating, 
-resounding, -sounding adjs. c, j* Hax3h.-weed, 
a name for Knapweed, Centaurea Scabiosa (Sir J. 
Hill Herb. Brit. lydo). 

173s Somerville Chase _ iv. 135 Thy thieat’ning voice, 
'*'Harsh-echoing from the hills. 1863 I. Williams Baptistery 
Pref. (1874) 14 Uncouth shapes, *Haish-featur’d . . rude of 
limb. <1x743 Savage fVks. (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Bars ^fharsh- 
grating._ 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii. 135 With *harsh 
resounding Trumpets dreadfull bray, 1393 — yohn iv. ii. 
130 In rude %arsh sounding rimes. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 
r. 30 *Harsh-tongued ! thou ever dost su.spect me, 1830 
Lynch Tluo. Trin.Y, 73 Wisdom is not *harsh-voiced. 

Harsh, v. rare. [f. prec. adj.] 

fl. intr. To given harsh sound; to creak. Obs. 


1383 Stanyiiurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 32 Gates with the metal 
dooe cieake in shiilbated harshing. Ibid, li. 63 At leingth 
witli rounsefal, from stock vntinncked, yt haisshetb. 

2 , trans. To rub or clash longhly against. 
i88g H. A. C. Dunn Fe7icing\ii g8 The defender panies 
tierce with a crisp tap, taking care not to harsh his blade. 

Harshen (hauj^n), v. sure. [f. Haesh a. + 
-en 5 .] trans. To render harsh. 

1824 Mh-ror III. 123/1 Sounds of harmony, harshened 
into discord. 1830 Kingsluy Att. Locke xxxii. A soured 
and haishened spirit. 1880 Bertha Thomas Violin-Player 
II. X. 248 In a strange harshened accent. 

HaTshish, a. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 

Somewhat haish. 

1841 Browning Pippa Passes ii. How to Jonah sounded 
harshish, Get thee up and go to Taishish, 

Harshly (ha-ijli), adv. [f. as prec. -f- -ly 2.] 

In a harsh 01 disagreeably lOugh manner ; roughly, 
mdely, discordantly, unjileasantly, severely, un- 
feelingly, etc. : see the adj. 
c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 437 pe maydine . . Irynt 
hyme harskly be he hare. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. iv. 7 
’Twill sound harshly in her eares. 1399 Tiiynne Afiimndv. 
(1875) 32 Althoughe yt sholde be impiopeilye or haisely 
applied, 1667 Milton P. L, xi. 537 Like ripe Fruit . . 
Gatherd, not harshly pluckt. 1784 Cowpcr Task vi. 503 
Truths Not harshly thundered forth, oriudelypiessed. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 214 A hai sir code harshly enforced. 

Harshness (haujnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being harsh ; unpleasant loiighness, 
discordance, severity, rigour, etc. ; see the adj. 

C137S Sc, Leg. Saints, Agnes 122 With haisknes he can 
hir assalje. 1300-20 Dunbar xxii. 19 For haisknes 

of hir carlich throt. 1330 Palsgr. Inlrod. 15 To avoyde all 
maner harshenesse . . whan many consonantes come betwene 
the vovvelles. 1362 Turner Herbal ii. 86 Harris tung . . 
hath a byndyng taste rvith an hanishnes. 1695 Addison tr, 1 
Virg. Georg, iv. Wks. lyar I. 2x Luscious sweets, that . . | 
Correct the harshness of the racy juice, a 1782 Blair Led. 
xviii. r8 Haishness arises from unusual words; from forced 
inversions . . and too rrruch neglect of smoothness and ease. 
1847 Tennyson Princ. H. 289 My needful seeming harsh- 
ness, pardon. 

fHawshy, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -y.] 
Of harsh quality or character. 

1383 Stanyiiurst AEneis m. (Arb.) 77 Theartoo skiiches 
harshye reioyning. 1607 Barley-Breake (1877) 28 The 
harshie rockes are all to totteis rent. 

Harsk(e, obs. fonns of Haesh. 

Harslet : see Haslet. 

Harst, a Sc. form of Harvest. 
tHa'rstrang, ho'restrong. Obs. Herb. 
[In trod. 1563 from Du. harsirang, = Ggy. hnrn- 
sirenge strangury, f, ham urine + strenge lightness, 
rigidity.] Hog’s Fennel, Peucedamm officinale. 

1362 'Turner Herbal ii. 83 b, Peucedanum is named . . in 
Duch Hat' Strang, and because we haue no other name for 
it.. it may be called in Englrshe also Har Strang. Ibid. 84 
Harstrang . . will make hys bede ache and be dusy that 
gathereth it. 1378 Lytd Dodoens 11. cviii, 298 It is 
called . .in Engllshe also Peucedanum, Horestrotig, or Hore- 
strange. 1601 Holland Plin-y II. 430 If the head be 
annointed with Castoreum rncoi'porat with oile of roses and 
Harstrang. 1879 Prior Plant-n., Harsiroiig, or Horestrong. 
Hart (hart). Forms : i heorut, heorot, 1-4 
heort, 3-6 hert, 4-6 herte, 5-6 harte, 5- hart. 
[ME. hertf OE. heort, heorot =OhG.Mrot (MDu., 
Du. hert, LG. hart'), OHG. hirur,, Mix (MHG. 

Ger. hirsch, from earlier hirsz), ON. hjgrtr 
(Sw., Da. hior£) '.-OT&A.^hei'Ut-, perh. i—Vierwut-, 
*henvot-, with dental formative -i, appended to a 
stem cognate with L. cerm-s ; perh. related to Gr. 
Kepar- horn, as if=‘ the homed’.] 

1 . The male of the deer, esp. of the red deer; 
a stag ; spec, a male deer after its fifth year. 

c82S Vesp, Psalter xli[i]. 2[i] Sweswe heorut gewillaS to 
waellum wetra. c 888 K. .^Elfred Bocth. xxxv. § 6 Nan heort 
ne onscunodenaenne leon. e 1205 Lay. 26762 Swahundhene 
heort diruecS. 1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 376 Wo so , . slou heit 
ohof hynde. ^1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1121 {Dido) Ne 
hound for hert or wilde bor or der. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
De P. R.v, XXV. (149s) 134 As it faryth nr horses, camelles, 
and hartes. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 226 As the 
hart renneth to the water. x6o2 2ndPt. Return fr. Pamass. 
II. V. 889 Your Hart is . . the fourth yeare a Stagge, the lift 
ycMe a great Stag, the sixt yeare a Hart. 1611 Bible Ps. 
xlii. X As the Hart panteth after the water brookes. 174X 
Compl. Fain. Piece ii. i. 289 To find out the Harbour or 
Layer of a Hart. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iv. ri. See him 
dart O’er stock and stone like huntecl hart. 

t U. Hart of grease, a fat hart. Hart of ten, 
a hart with ten branches on his horns. Hart royal, 
a hart that has heen chased by a royal personage. 

£1380 Sir Fernmb, 1730 Gyrfaconns y-muwed & white 
stedes, & hertes of gresse y wene. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 249 
Hys proud hertes of grese Bereth no chartur of pes. c 1350 
Adam Bell in Fumiv. Percy Folio (1868) III. 421 Eche of 
them slew a hart of greece The best they could there see. 
1398 Manwood Loaves Forest 24 b, If tbe King or Queene 
doe hunt or chase him, and he escape away aliue, then, .he 
is called a_Hart Royall. Ibid. iv. | 6. 28 When a Hart is 
past his sixt yeere, he is generally to be called a Hart of 
Tenn. 1637 Jonson Sad Slteph. i. ii, A great, large deer ! 
Rob, What head? yohn. Forked: a hart often. 1674 N. 
Cox Genii. Recreai, 6 If bunted by the King, a Hart 

Royal. 1822 Scott Nigel xxvii, There is a, pleasure in 
looking at a hart of grease. 

2 . Comb., as hart-like adj-, hart-skin ; hart- 
berry, a local name of the Bilbeny; f hart- 


bramble, Buckthorn ; t hart-evil (see quot.) ; 

hart-fly, an insect, ? the stag-beetle ; hart- 
horse, tr. Gr. linreKaipos, Mil. the hoise-deer, 
perhaps the rusa, Ceivus Arisiotelis ’ (Liddell & 
Scott); j-hart-hound, a stag-hound ; j-hart-root, 
hart’s-root (see qnots.) ; hart’s-balls = hart's 
trufiles', hart’s black (see qnot.) ; f hart’s-crest, 
the imaginary horns on the forehead of a cuckold ; 
t hart’s-eye, a plant : see quot. ; + hart’s-head 
(see quot.) ; f hart’s-trefoil, Melilot = Haet- 
CLOVEE ; hart’s-truffle, a kind of iindergiound 
fungus (Elafhoinyces) ; f hart - thorn [tr. L. 
spina cervina),, Buckthorn, Rhainnus cathaiiicus ; 
f hart-wolf, a fabulous animal, a hybrid between 
a deer and a wolf. 

c 1000 Lecchd. II. 332 Cnua }ronne _*lieorot biembel 
leaf. 1727 Bailly vol. II, *Hart Evil (with Farrieis), the 
Stag-evil, a Rheum or Deflu.xion, that falls upon the Jaws 
and other Parts, .of aHoise, which hindeis him fiom eating. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xviii. (1611) 152 As the 'Hart- 
fly Beetle, Ladi-cow, [etc.] 1330 J. Coke E^tg. SfFr. Heralds 
vii. (1877) 59 Gieyhoundes, 'hartehoundes, buckehoundes, 
and begies. 1398 SvLvrsTnK Hu Bartaiii. i iv. Handicrafts 
402 With ■’'Hait-hke legs. i6ri Cotgu., Libanot, Hear be 
Frankincense .. Miart-root. 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet, 
*Hatts-root, AZirti/drik [ = ioseraary]. 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet , Hart-Root, tXvs Aihanianta of Linnieus, 1866 Treai. 
Boi.,*'Pl2xida'dSS.%Elapiho>nyces. iZ^zDict. Archit ,*Hart's 
Black, that substance remaining . . after the spirits, volatile 
salt and oil, have been extracted from haitshour . . when . . 
levigated it answeis the purpose of painters neaily as well 
as ivory black, xfioo J. Lane Tel-troihs Message 44 The 
man led men might .. shuune the ’‘Harts ctesl to theii heaits 
content, With cornucopia, Coinewall, and the home. 1607 
Tobspll Fonr-f. Beasts 126 Elaphoscum : (that is, as some 
call it ^Harts eye, others Plait-thoine, or grace of God, 
otheis wild Ditany). 1686 Plot Siaffordsh. 26 [Clouds] in 
the form of the letter V, jagg’d on each side.. called by the 
water-men the *Harts-head. 1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 An 
■’‘H.m tskyn . . neinbris. 1624 Harington Sell. Salerue in 
Bailees Bk. 255 In the Summer-time I cbiefly commend 
gaiments of Harts-skinnes, and Calues-skins. X640 Parkin- 
son Rob Table, *Harts Trefoile is Melliiot. 1866 

Treas. Bot. 389 Deer halls, a synonym of * Hai t’s Tr uffies . . 
Elaphomyces. 1607 *Hart-thoine [see hart's-eyc\. 1611 
Florid, Spina ceruina, the wilde Harthoine. 1377 Eden 
& WiLLES Hist. Trav. 295 Harte Woolfes .. engendied 
eyther of a Woolfc and a Hynde, or a Halt and a bitch 
Woolfe. 1660 F. Brooke tr, Le Blanc's Trav. 166 They 
have. .Hait-Wolves bi ought up to hunt their own kinde. 
Hart, obs, f. Hfaet; obs. var. art (see Be). 
Hart-clover, hart’s clover, [f. Haet: 
see quot. 1664.] A name for Melilot. 

c 1000 Sax. Leeclid. I. 120 Deos wyrt I>e man . .heoi t-cleefie 
nemneS. 0x425 Voc. inWr.-Wulckei (3441^!)— i ll octrifolinm, 
hartclauei. Hie sicassis, idem. 1664 R. Turner A'o;fn«n!- 
logia 199 In English Melilot, Kings Claver, and Harts 
Claver, because Deer delight to feed upon it. 1674-91 Kay 
N. C, Words 35 Hart-claver, Melilot. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
Ila^-t's Clover, 

Harte, obs. f. Aet sb . ; also of Heaet, q.v. 

OX37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 56 His fadir Gert in 
forme hyme . . In liberale haitis. Ibid.. Eugenia 52 Scho 
had leyiyte. .Of l>e sewine sciens al Jre harte. 

11 Harteheest, hartbeest (fia-itebfst, ha-it- 
bfst). [S. Air. Du., f. Du. hert hart + beest beast.] 
A kind of antelope (Alcephalus caamd) common in 
South Africa. 

1786 Sparrman Voy Cape G. H, II. xiv. igg The hartbeest 
. . IS the most common of all the lai ger gazels. _ 1824 
Burchell Trav, II. 99 One of our party fell in with the 
flesh remains of a kaama or hartebccst. 1834 Pringle 
Afr. Sk. II Where the gnu, the gazelle and the harteheest 
graze. 1884 J. CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 198, I saw a mag- 
nificent herd of hartebeeste quietly grazing. 

Harth.(e, obs, form of Heaeth. 

Hartheled, obs. var. of hardled, Huedled, 
Harth-pace, erron. f. Hale-pace ; cf. Hatheaoe. 
1667 Primatt City 4 C. Build, n. (1680) 70 You may make 
these Stairs . . Harth-pace-stairs, and so have one or two 
landing-places. 

Hartiehoke, -chough, etc., obs. ff. Aetichoke. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 76/2 The Artechoke (or 
vulgarly an Hartichough). 

Hartiu (liaMtin). Min. \f^ame.d{rom OberJiarf 
in Styria: see -in.] A fossil resin (CioTIitO) 
found in the lignite of Oberhart. 

1863-82 Watts Diet. Chent. HI. 14. 

Hartite (havtsit). Min, [f. as prec. + -ite.] 
A fossil resin found with hartin. 

1863-82 Watts Diet. Chein. HI. 14. 

Hartleberry, obs. form of Huetlebeeey. 
Hartleian (haitlran, hautliian), a. and sb. 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the doctrines of David 
Hartley (1705-57), regarded as the founder of the 
English associationist school of psychologists. H. 
sb. One of the Hartleian school, 

1803 Edin. Rev. I. 476 The unnecessary complication of 
the Hartleyan theory. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1882) 57 
This Caput mortunm of the Haitleian process has been 
rejected by his followers. 1859 J. Mautineau Ess., etc. 
(1891) III. 564 The thorough-faced Hartleyian walks through 
these startling paradoxes. 

Hart-royal, a. See Haet i b. lb. See quot. 

*75 S Johnson, Hart-royal, a plant ; a species of buck- 
thorn plantain, [App. an error in J. : cf Hartshorn 3.] 
Hartshorn (hlMtSihpin). [f. hart's (possessive 
of Haet) + Hoen.] 
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1 . The horn or antler of a hart; the substance 
obtained by rasping, slicing, or calcining the horns 
of harts, foimerly the chief souice of ammonia, 

c looo Sn.v. Lceclid. I. 234 Wih heafod sare, heortes homes 
a^an fif penega gewaije drinc. c 1420 Pallad. on Htisb. 
I. 937 Brent hertis horn. 1578 Lyti: Dodoctis iv. Kw 544 
Putting theieto Hartes home burnt and washed. 1646 Sir 
T. Buownc Pseud. Ep. 335 So of the suffitus of a torch, doe 
Painters make a velvet blacke . . .so of burnt Harts horn 
a sable. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. Inv. § 83 ARasping- 
Mdl for Haits-horn. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 8 The Spirit 
of Animals, as what is piocur'd fiom Hartshorn. 173a 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 264 Calcin'd Hartshorn. 1796 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery xxi. 334 The shavings of hartshorn. 

2 . Spirit of hartshorn, also simply hartshorn : 
the aqueous solution of ammonia (whether obtained 
from hai ts’ horns or otliervvise). Salt of harishorn ; 
carbonate of ammonia ; smelling salts. 

1685 Boyle Sahib. A ir 109 A colourless Liquor, namely 
Spirit of Hartshorn or of Sal-arnioniac. rti6g8 Temi'le 
Gout (R.), The Count . . gave me a receipt of the salt of 
harishorn, by which a famous Italian physician . . liad per- 
formed mighty cutes. 1709 Steele Tatter No. 23 r 2 
Down she fell . . Hartshorn ! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw 
Water in her Face. 1807 T. Thomson Chew. (ed. 3) II. 6 
Ammonia . . was known by the name of volatile alkali ; it 
was also called hartshorn, because . . obtained by distilling 
the horn of the halt. 1875 H. C. Wood Th£rap.{lS^f) 557 
In the use of haitshorn ..it is necessary to e.Yercise cate, 
lest injuiy should be done to the delicate mucous meiiibiane. 

i* 3 . Applied to two plants having leaves branched 
like a stag’s horn : a. Buck’s-hoin Plantain, 
tapo Coronopus (also Hartshorn Plantain) ; b. 
Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopus. Ohs. 

1S78 Lyte Dodociis I. Ixiv. 93 The first Ciowfoote or 
ITartshorne . . biiiigeth forth vpon each side of the leafe 
three or foure shoite startes or blanches, almost like to the 
branches of a Hartes home. Ibid. 95 We may also call it 
Haites home Plaiitayne, Buckehorne Plantayne. 1656 
CuLPCPrcR Engs- Phys. Ent., Bucks-horn, it is also called 
Harts-horn. .the Veitues are held to be the same of Bucks- 
hoin plantaue. 1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreai. (1677) 142 
Juice of an Heib called Harts-horn. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hat t’shorn, Ptautago Coronopus. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as hartshorn drops, -rasper, 
shavings, tea] ■■)■ hartshorn beetle, the stag-beetle ; 
hartsborn jelly, a nutritive jelly made formerly 
flora the shavings of harts’ horns, now from those 
of calves’ bones; hartshorn plantain (see 3). 

1638 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. icws The uXa.rvKepms, 
or ’'Harts hoin Beetle is called Lncanus by Nigklius. 
1706-7 Farquhar Beaux Sirat, iv. i. Here, here, let’s see 
the *Hartshorn-drops, 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inf am 641 
Hartshorn drops, and such-like stimulating fluids. 17^ 
Mrs. Rakfald Eng. Hoiisckpr. (1778) 210 To make '•‘Harts- 
horn Jelly._ 1883-4 Cassells Did. Cookery 308 Harishorn 
felly . — Boil half a pound of hartsitorn shavings in four 
pints of water for three houivs. 1723 Bond. Gas. No. 6382/11 
Richaid Sill .. •‘Hat thorn-Rasper. 1747 WksLEY 
Physic (1762) 48 Two ounces of '•'Hartshorn shavings. 
a 1762 Lady M. W. Montagu Song to Lady I no in i. Lett., 
etc. 1887 II. sn 'Tis too soon for '•‘haitshorn tea. 

HaTt’s-toilgue. [A transl. of med.L. lingua 
cervi ; so named from the shape of the long entire 
fronds : so Ger. hirschzunge. Da. hertstong, Jfr. 
langite de cerf etc.] The common name of the 
fern Scolopcndrium vtdgare ; also extended to other 
species of the genus ; rarely applied to some other 
polyiTodiaceous ferns, as Olfersia cervina and Poly- 
podium Singaporianuni. So Hart’s-tongue fern. 

1:1323 Gloss. IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Cetf- 
lange, bet tis-tounge. ? c 1350 0 . E. Med. Gloss, in A rchieol. 
XXX. 409 Hertistonge, lyiigua cervi. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 
238/1 Hertys tongue, herbe, scolofendria, lingua icrvi. 
ax4So (Aneod. Oxon.) 103 Lingua ceruina. .gall. 

cerflange, ang. herttonge. 1362 Turner Herbal ii. 86 b, 
Hat tis tunge . . hath nether .stalk .sede nor floure. 1389 Cogan 
Haven Health (1636) 179 Fumitory, Harts-tong. .and such 
like cooling herbes. 1834 S. Thomson Wild FI. iir. (ed. 4) 
285 The hart’s-tongue fern grows in bunches of long plain 
leaves. 1882 Good Cheer 37 Glossy fronds of liartbtongue 
were uncurling among the wet stones. 

HarWort (harttwyit). [A i6th c. spelling of 
Hbaktwokt, q.v.] 

1 . Applied by early herbalists to their genus 
Seseli, including various umbelliferous plants now 
placed elsewhere. 

Sesebf mthiopicnm is now Laserpitium latifolium. Herb 
Frankincense. 

_ 1562 Turner Herbal ir. 133 a, Seseli Ethiopicum groweth 
in diuerse partes of hyghe Germanye . . som call it hart/wuit 
..wheiefore we maye call it Hartwuit, yvyth the Duche 
men, vntyll we fynde a better name for it. 1611 Cotgu., 
Siler, the hearbe Seseli, Hartwort, 1668 Wilkins Real 
Char. II. iv. § 4, 90 Umbelliferous Heibs of Finer Leaves.. 
Hart-wort 1693 Salmon Bates' Dispens. (1713) 23/2 Hart- 
wort, or Bastard Ijovage. 1714 French Bk, 0/ Rates 8g 
Hart-wort per 100 weight, 01 oa 1713 Petiver In Phil. 
Trans. XXIX, 239 Shrub Haitwort, Ray 476, c. 5 [=:Bu- 
pleurtiw friiticosuiii\. 1886 Syd. Soc.Lex,, Hartwort, the 
Laserpiiinnt siler, and the Tordylimn maxhmmi, H. 
French, H, of hlarseilles, Seseli toi'tuosum. 

2 , A book-name for Tordylium maximum, one 
of the plants formerly included in the genus Seseli. 

1787 Withering Bril. Plants (ed. 2) I. 269. 1824 J. E. 
Smith Eng. Flora I. 103. 1846 Sowerby Eng. Bot. (ed. 3), 
Great-Hart-Wort, Tordylium Maximum. 1866 Treas. 
Bot., Hartwort, Tordylium. 

Haruin.>scaifaiu (heoTsmiskeo’ram), adv.^ 
adj,, and sb. colloq. Also 7-9 harum-staxuin, 8 
hare’um soare’uxo; hairum-scairum, 8-9 harem- 


searem. [A riming combination, app. f. IIabe 
71.2 + Scare v., sometimes taken ns = hare ’em, 
scare 'em.'] 

A. adv. Recklessly, heedlesbly, wildly. ? Obs. 

1674-gi Ray a. ij- E, C. lVor,is loi To Ha>e, to affright 

or make wild ; to go hariini starwn. 1740 Round about 
our Coal Fire i. (Farmer), While Tom run liarura sc.arum 
to draw a jug of ale. 1783 Grose Diet. Vnlg. Tongue b.v.. 
Running hai uinscaium, said of any one running or walking 
carelessly, .and in a hurry, after they know not what. 1803 
JanePorter yVi<rrfrfciisxii.(i83i) 114 , 1 should not like ason 
of mine to run harum-scarum through my property. 

B. adJ, Reckless, careless, heedless in action ; 
wild, rash. (Of persons and their actions.) 

17S1 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. viii. 71 Such a liare’iim 
scare’um blood of a bitch. 1780 Mad. D’Arulay Diary 
May, He seemed a mighty rattling harem-scarem gentle- 
man. i8ai Mar. Edglworth Belinda iii. (D.^What Hall 
harum-.scarum maimeri. 1832 Lytton .ArfgiMt'.l. ii. vii, A 
dissolute, harum-scarimi fellow.. always in debt. iKi Ln. 
R, Montagu Minor in America 66 A mere harum-scarum 
scramble after the whim of the houi is not government. 

C. sb. a. A reckless, unregulated peison. b. 
Reckless action or behaviour. 

1784 Unfortunate Sensibility I. 30 More mischief than 
such a hare'em scare’em as I could accomplish in twenty 
yeais. 1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xxvi. 133 His re- 
miniscences of Basil as a handsome harum-scarum. 1886 

E. L. Bynneu a. Snrriage i. ii Had a tidal wave swept 
over the rocks and played atharuni-scarum? 1896 J. Morlly 
in Daily He'.os 18 June 3/3 Instead of humdrum you., have 
got harum scarura. 

Hence Haruixt-sca'r'uiuness, recklessness. 

1863 Hawthorne Owj-OAf/Aww (1883)!. 345 Accustomed 
to a life-long luxury of dkt and harum-scarmimess. 1883 
L. Wingfield A’inuc I. ii. 35 A reckless Hibernian haruiu- 
scarumness in pecuniary matteis. 

Ij HartlspeiE (hartJ’speks). PI. hariispices 
(-isfz). Also 6-9 axuspex, 7 anglicized as (h)ar- 
uspick, -pect. [L. (Jt)aruspex, f. a loot appealing 
in Skr. hint entrails -bL. -spic- beholding, inspect- 
ing.] One of a class of ancient Roman soothsayers, 
of Etruscan origin, who perfoimed divination, by 
inspection of the entrails of victims, and in other 
ways. 

1584 R. Scot Disc. Witcher, ix. iii. (18S6) igS Another 
sort of witching priests called Alrw/zcVf, ptophesied victorie 
to Alexander, bicause an eagle lighted on his head, c 1603 
Rowley Birth Mcrl. iv. i. 331 Not an Aruspex with his 
whistling spells. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 313 Alexander 
. .called his aruspicks to inspect the entrayls. 1741 M iddle- 
TON Cicero I. vi. 434 These terrors alarmed the City, and 
the Senate consulted the Hat uspices. S871) Fhoudk Ciesar 
-x.xvi. 438 ‘Am I to be fijghtened’, he said, in answer to 
some report of the haruspices, ‘ because a sheep is witliout 
a heiirt f ’ 

Hartispical (harzJ’spikal), a. Also ar-. [acl. 
L. {h)aruspicdl-is, f. hantspex, -icem ; see prec.] 
Belonging to, or having the function of, a haruspex. 
So t Haxu'spicate (ar-) a. [f. L. type *hariispi- 
cdrT, hartispiedi-], in same sense. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 26 Their oracles, augurs, and all 
the aruspicate presagers. Ibid. 307 The haruspicall diviners. 
Ibid. 327 A great aruspicall diviner would needs foiewarn 
Cajsar. 

Haruspicatioil(harzispikvi j3n). [n. of action 
f. L. type *haruspicari to act as IIauuspex ; see 
above and -ATioir.] Divination by inspection of 
the entrails of animals. 

1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. I. iii Haruspication belongs., 
especially to the Rlalays and Polynesians. Ibid. 112 
Haruspication has died out more completely than almost 
any magical rite. 

Haruapice, anglicized form of IIauuspex : cf. 

F. aruspice. 

1828 ill Webster, who cites Eucyc. Adam. 

+ Haru'spicine, arus-. Obs. [ad. L. ham- 
spiem-a, fem. of harnspictn-us belonging to a haru- 
spex, used as sb. (sc. ars).] — IIabuspicy. So 
f Haruspici-nal (ar-) a., relating to hanispicy ; 
t Harusiu'cinate (ax-) v. intr., to practise liaru- 
spicy ; f Haruspi'ciny (ax-l = IIabuspicy. 

1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist. it. iii. 11591) 54 The .skill and 
arte of Haruvpicine. 163a Gaule Magastrom. 1S9 Augiirie- 
Ing, auspicating, and aruspicinating. Ibid. 294 Tages.. 
taught the Hetrurians the anispicinall discipline. 111693 
Uhquhabt Rabelais in. .xxv. 210 Will you have a tiial of 
your Fortune by the Art of Ariispiciny? 

Hanispicy (har»'spisiL Also 6-9 ar-. [ad. 
L. haruspicium, i, harttspic-etnx see Habubpex.] 
The practice or function of a haruspex ; divination 
by inspection of the entrails of victims. 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agri/pa's Van, Arles 51 b. Of 
Aruspicie, which is a kinde of soothsaying. 1759 B. Stil- 
LiNGFL. tr. Cal. Flora Pref. in Misc. Tracts (1762) 236 'I'his 
institutionofaugury seems to have beenmucti more antieiit 
than that of artispicy. 1893 Folk-Lore Mar, 63 The old 
Roman haruspicy exists among the tiawaiians. 

Harvest (lia'Jtvt*st), rA Forms: 1-2 hsorfest, 
herfest, (i hterfesst), 3-6 hervest, 4-5 hervist, 
-vyst, -wist, 5 haxveate, (-weste, --waste, 
-wyste, her(x)ust, eruyst) ; 3- harvest, (Ar. 8-9 
hairst, 9 ha’arst, harst, herst), [OF, hairfest, 
herfest — heifst (mocl.Fris. dial, harosl, 

hearst, Jiersf), MDu. and Du. herfst, MLG. hcr^ 
vest, herost, (LG. hcirost, harfsf), OIIG. furbist 
(MHG. herbest, Ger. herbsl), all raasc. ; ON. (with 


loss of /• and cuntractiuu haust nuul. (orig. mase., 
Sw., Da. host m.) OTeut. *kartislo z, -usio z, 
perh. fjom a root ^haft- = L. laffie to jiluck, ciop, 
cf. Gr. mpirbs fiuit.] 

1 . The thiid of the four seasons of the year, ihe 
autumn. Obs. exc. dial., or passing into sense 2. 

902 Charier Bp. Denewulf m Cod. Dipl. "V. 151 Tqh.er- 
festes emnihte sie siinnc ai;>fed. C1050 Byiktfeith's 
Uandboc in Anglia (iSSs) VIII. agg p.i teower timan .. 
lengten, suinor, hserfest, ti winter, rtiioo Voc. in Wr.- 
Wiikker 317/7 Auinmnus, herftst. « 1223 Ancr. R. 412 
l>e holi rode dei, Je latere, 1 ct is ine heruest. t 1290 
6'. Eng. Leg. I. 12/393 After heruest he comev i-lume. 
1387 'I HI \ ISA Hidden (Rolls) VI. 107 pe evenes of fe 
d.iy and j e ny^t is ones in he Lento and efte in hervest. 
1422 tr. Scctcia Scent., Pfiv, Priv. Ixvi. (E. E. T. S.) 
243 A 1 the olde I’hylosofers the i'ere dyuysedyn in fowre 
Parties, wyche ben callid Vecre, Somcr, Herrust, and 
Wyntyr. Ibid. 245 Of Herust. 1331 Recohde Cast. KnowL 
(1556) 32 Tlie 14 day of September .. with it beginneth 
Haruest, which is the third quarter of the yeai. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. \i. iii. 287 Countries, whose con- 
stitutions admit not such tempestivity of harvest. 1774 M. 
Mackenzie blaritime Sutv. 78 Toward the End of H at vest, 
when the Days are turning short. 

2 . The season for reaping and gathering in the 
ripened grain. 

(Not distinctly marked from piec. sense before 14th c.) 

I? 1100 Getefi in Anglia tiSS6) IX. 2O1 On hmrfe.steripan. 
f 1300 d'A ifz-zr/ntoz 6gj Thapplen were ripe y-nou3 ri3t as 
hit harvest weie. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 523 Sesounez 
schai yow neuer sese of sede ne of heruest. 1382 Wiclif 
Gen. x\x-. 1 4 And Ruben goon out in tyme of vvheet heruest 
into the fee Id. 13^ GowLR CWyf II. 202 The man, whiche 
hath his londe tilled, Awaitetli nought mote redely The 
heivest. c 1420 Pallad. on Httsb. iv. 252 Reserue in her- 
uest hem that seed shal brynge. 14.. in .Irc/ixol. LIV, i. 
164/106 July fot eruyst. 1483 Calh. /Ingl. 177/1 H.irve.st, 
aiiluttipnits, mttsis. 1483 Piescniiu. juries in Suttees 
Misc. (i8S8) 2S And cutes com in barwyste. 1333 Coser- 
nALic 2 Sam. xxi. 9 Whany’ barly haruest begjnnelh. i6ii 
Bible Piaci, x. 5 He that sleepeth in haruest, is a soiiue 
that causeth shame. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. Sgg Seed Lime 
and Harvest, Heat and hoary Frost Shall hold thir course. 
178. Burns Song Robin share in hairst, I .shure wi' him. 
1836 Stanley isinai ly Pal. v. (1858) 242 The harvest of 
Palestine is in April or May. 

b. transf. The season for the gathering of other 
annual products. 

1697 Dhydin Virg. Georg, iv. 337 Two Honey Harvests 
fall 111 cv’ry Year. 

c. transf and fig. (From 2 and 3.) 

1535 CovKRDALE %r, li. 33 The dougliter of Babilon hath 
bene in hir tyme like as a tnreszshinge floore, but slioitly 
.shal hirhaiuest come 11382 Wyclif, qit a litil, and come 
shal the tyme of his reping]. 1399 Shaks. Much -Ido i. 
Iii. 27 It IS needful tint you frame the season for your 
owne haiuest. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 674 The 
Lent .. so weakening their bodies, that the Moores make 
that their Haivest of Abissine captives. 1648 G.vci. West 
Ind. 93 Fellow-Iabouiers in that harvest of souF. 1841 
Longe. GoTs-acre iii, The great harvest, when the ardi- 
angcl’s blast Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and grain. 

3 . The reaping and gathering in tsf the ripened 
giain ; the gathering in of other products. 

1526 Tindalk yokn iv. 35 Lokeon the regions : For they 
are whyte allredy vnto harvest [1388 WvtiiF, ben. .torepe). 
1 1532 Dlwes liitrod. Fr. in Palsgr. 930 To go to hervest, 
moissoiter. 1606 Shaks. Anf. Sy Cl. ii. vii. 26 The Seeds- 
man Vpon the slime and Ooze scatters his grainc, Ami 
.shortly comes to Haiuest. 1667 Milion P. L. iv. pSi Ps. 
field Of Ceres lipe for harvest. 1707 Washington in Sir 
y. Si/tilaii'sCorr, (1831) II. 27, 1 . .shall read it. .so soon as 
I have passed through my harvest, which is now nearly 
finished. 1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even xii. 98 When 
the great hay harvest w.ts not actually amaking. 

b. Proverbs and phrases. To make a long har- 
vest for or about a little corn. Lord of the harvest, 
[a) the proprietor or faimer to whom the ciops 
belong, hence applied to God (Matt. i.x. 8); ip) 
the bead reaper, harvest-lord. Lady of the hart'cst, 
{a) the woman chosen to receive honour at the 
harvest-home ; cf. IIa-bvest queen ; (/») the female 
'mate' of the head reaper, harvest-lady. 

1S34 Tindale Malt. ix. 38 Wherfore praye the Lortlc of 
the harvest [1526 harvest larde) to sende forthe lahmers 
into hys harvest. 1346 J. Heywood Prim. (1S67) 38 Surely 
. .ye haue in this time thus worne, Made a long harucst for 
a little come. 1600 Dkkki R Shoemakers Holiday i\. i iGda) 
12, I am sure you make that garland for me against I shall 
be lady of the harvest. 1710 Tnsser Redivivusxn Hone's 
Every-tiav Bk. (18271 II. 1158 He that is the lord ofharve.st 
is generally some stayed sober-working man. 1826 Ibid. 
1167 The lord of the harvest accompanied by his lady (the 
person is so called who goes second in the reaj>^. .eaters the 
parlour where the guests are seated, and solicits a largess 
from each of them. 

4 . The ripened grain or fruit ; the corn-crop. 

1326 Tindalb Mali. ix. 37 The hervest is meate (WvCLiF, 

there is my che ripe corne] but the laborere arfeawe. 1S73-S0 
BARETrtfo. II 206 Haruest was so pleniifull, that banies 
would not hold it. ifo? Dbvden Virg. Geoig, m. 311 The 
waving Harve.st bends beneath hisIBoreasJ Blast. 179* 
CowPEtt Iliad xviii. 689 Along the furrow here, the harvest 
fell. 1870 Yeats Nal. Hist. Comm. 80 Those who sow and 
reap her fwuntiful harvests are often without bread. 

D. The season’s yield of any natural product. 

1607 Tot>SKLL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 421 This ought to be 
no marvatl, that there should be so great a harvest and 
store of these Mice. 1697 I/rvuen Virg, Georg, n. 753 
The Vine her liquid Haivcstyields. 1880 C. R. JVIabkham 
Peruv. Bark xii. 409 The harvest of bark, in 1870 .. 
amounted to 106,000 lbs, 1881 Times 29 July 4/1 The 
climatic conditions on which the grouse hanest depends. 
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?). fig. The producl oi ‘fruit’ of any action or 
effoit ; a supply piocluced or appearing, a ‘ crop’. 

JS76 Yus-uma Panofil. Epist. 225 They shal gather such 
gleaning as agree with your haivest, namely the same 
vei tue whervvith you are indued. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 

V. ii. 15 To reape the Haruest of pex-petuall peace. 1693 
Dryddn JuvenalQ.), Let us the harvest of our labours eat, 
1771 Junms Lett, xliv. 235, I am not now sanguine enough 
to expect a more plentiful harvest of parliamentaiy virtue 
in one year than another. 1833 LYEU..£/eM. Gcol.x\x. (1874) 
336 A rich ‘ hai vest ' of fossil ferns has been obtained from 
them. 

6 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of or pertaining to the 
autumn or harvest. 

1383 AVyclif Jude 12 Heruest trees with outen fruyt. 
tri449 PncocK Rcpr. nr. xvi. 383 Tlioruj al an haruest 
cesoun. a 1329 SicicLroN E. Rtimmyng 278 Another, .wyth 
her doth brynge Her haruest gyrdle, her weddynge rynge. 
*577 Googe Heresbach's Hmb. i. (1586) 24 We here doo 
call Friiges, all sortes of harvest grayiie. 1602 Carew 
Cormmll (1811) 120 The ordinary covenants of most con- 
ventionary tenants are, to . . do harvest journies, grind at 
the mill [etc.], a 1621 J. Vicars in Sylvester’s IVks. (1S80) 

I. 10/2 All thy full-ear’d Harvest-Swathes. 1688 R. Holme 
A rmoury ni. viii. 336 An Harvest Bottle of Leather. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, ri. 286 No toiling Teams from Harvest- 
labour come So latent Night. 1730-46 Thomson A 
1128 The harvest-treasures all Now gather’d in. 1797 
Statist. Acc. Scotl. XIX. 384 The former tenant .. kept a 
piper . . and gave him his harvest-fee. 1801 Eliz. Scot 
A lotizo ^ Cora $0 'Twas on a cheerful harvest-morn. 1842-4 

H. Stephens of Earin (iSgi) III. 88 Harvest Forks . . 
used in the loading of corn require to have long shafts. 1873 
Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 91 The voice of the harvest-bird 
brings Theognis sonow. 1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 
16 For that harvest-day the fields are white. 

b. Of or perLaining to the harvest-home. 

1602 Carew Cornwall 68 (Brand) The harvest dinners are 
held by every wealthy man. 1606 Choice, Chance, etc. (1881) 
28 Another ['would] swell with pride, as if she were Mistris 
of the Haruest cart. 1809 Scott /’ oac/wriis The harvest- 
feast giew blither when he came. 182X Clare Vill, Minstr. 

I. 27 All the feats that crown the harvest supper night. 
1827 Hone Table Bk. II. 333 Harvest-Catch in Norfolk. 
1884 Miss Surtees Harvest Home 17 Compel them to come 
in to the Master’s Harvest-home, to the great Harvest Supper. 

e. objective, as harvest-bearing adj. d. ad- 
verbial, as haj'vest-trudging adj. 

184s Mrs. Norton Child of IsLiy^fi) 184 When harvest- 
trudging clowns went singing by. 1871 Bryant Odyss, v. 
557 'The harvest-bearing earth. 

7. Special comb. ; iiarveat- apple, a small apple 
ripening in August; harvest-bell, (a) a bell mng 
in harvest time ; {b) a flower, the Autumn, bell, 
Ceniiana Pneumonanthe ; harvest-cook, a salmon 
of a certain age ; harvest doll : see quot., also cf, 
Habvest queen ; f harvest ears : see quot. ; har- 
vest festival, thanksgiving, a thanksgiving ser- 
vice for the ingathering of the harvest, at which the 
church is usually decorated with grain, frnit, etc. ; 
harvest-fever, an autumnal fever ; harvest-fish, 
the blitter- or dollar-fishof North America, a species 
of Siromateus ; harvest-fly, a name in U.S. for 
species of Cicada, which appear during harvest 
time ; harvest-folk, the people engaged in har- 
vesting ; harvest- goose = harvest-home goose’, 
harvest-hand, -hind, -swain, a reaper in the 
harvest-held; harvest-herring, -mackerel, one 
caught during harvest ; harvest-hog, ‘ a young 
sheep, that is smeared at the end of harvest, when 
it ceases to be a lamb ’ (Jam.) ; harvest-lady and 
harvest-lord, the couple of reapers who lead the 
others in the harvest-field ; see also 3 b ; harvest- 
louse, -mite = Harvest-bug ; harvest-play, ‘ the 
vacation of a school during harvest ’ (Jam.) ; har- 
vest-rig Sc., {d) a ridge, rig, or ‘land’ of a har- 
vest-field, between two furrows ; the hai vest-field 
so divided ; (i) the couple, man and woman, who 
reap together during the harvest, cutting a ‘rig’ 
conjointly ; harvest-saver, a machine for econo- 
mically drying hay, etc. when cut in wet weather ; 
harvest- spider, a long-legged spider, Phalan- 
gium, common in harvest-fields ; harvest-tick, 
(fl) = Harvest-bug ; [d) any small spider of the 

Leptidse’, harvest- trow (xffc/.) = Harvest 
MOUSE; harvest-wench, -woman, a female reaper; 
harvest-work, the work of reaping and gathering 
in the harvest (so hai’vest-worker). 

. *597 Gerarde Herbal n. ciii. § 4. 355 Calathian Violet .. 
is called , . of some ^Haruestbels. i860 N. ^ Q. 2nd Ser. 
X. 356 To ring whatis called the ‘Harvest Bell ’ . . to wain 
the^labouiers in the harvest fields when to begin and cease 
their labour. 1861 Act 24 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory 
fish of the genus salmon, whether known by the names . . 
■*harvest cock, sea trout, white trout, .or by any other local 
name. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) H- 20 Not half a 
century ago, they used everywhere to dress up something. . 
at the end of harvest which was called a*Harvest Doll. 
1608 PVithals' Diet. 46 Thine eares he on pilgrimage . . as 
they say commonly, thou hast on thy *haruest caies. 
Vestrrn peregrinantur aifres, 1882 J, Parker AjOniA Life 
I. 43 Pentecost was a ^harvest festival. 1891 C, Creighton 
Epidem. Brit, 409 Autumnal or *harvest-fever, was a pesti- 
lential fever. 1885 Kingsley Stand, Hat, Hist, III. 191 
The species known in Massachusetts and New York as the 
butter-fish, in New Jersey as the t^harvest fish. 1753 
Chajubers Cycl. .Sripp., *Harvest-fiy, Cicada , , the name of 
a large fly, remarkable for the noise which it makes in the 


summei -months, and particulaily about the time of harvest. 
1870 Riley Rep.Nox. Jus. 131 Reminding one of the mode 
of escape of our Hai vest-flies {Cicadee). 1573 Tusser H nsb. 
Ivii. (187S) 132 In haruest-time, *haruest folke, Sei uants and 
all should make, altogether, good cheeie in the hall. iS 77 
B. Googe Heresbat/i's Hnsb. 11. (1586) 63 The moweis and 
Haivest folkes .. caiiiegieat peeces of them to the Field 
with them. C14Q0 lid. Ant. II. 113 A yong wyf and an 
*arvybt-gos, Moche gagil with botlie. 1891 T. Hardy 
Tess. I. 178 *PIai\est-hands being gieatly in demand just 
then. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knmol. ix. (1S70) 149 We 
haue *haivest heryng, & good hawkes. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Past. 11. 10 *Harvest Hinds, o’eispent with Toil and 
Heats. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Gylmyrs and dilmondis, 
and niony *hei ueist hog. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
‘’’Harvest-lady, the second reaper in the lovv . . but does 
not seem to have been ever so regularly greeted by the title, 
except on the day of harvest-home. 1573 Tusser Hnsb. xlvi. 
(1878) I2J Grant ^haruest lord moie by a penie or twoo, to 
call on his fellowes the better to doo. a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E, Anglia, Harvest-lord, the principal reaper, who goes 
fiist, and whose motions regulate those of his followers. 
1775 Ash, *Harvestlouse, an exceeding small insect very 
troublesome in harvest time. 1874 Riley Rep. Nox. Ins., 
‘Jiggers ' or *Harvest Mites, iVrv’itmis. L. Aiutri- 

cames. 1877 A. Murray A“co;i.A'«/r;ho/. 117 Trombictiidee 
(Harvest mites). 1884 Health Exhtb. Catal. 148/1 Models 
of ’’'Harvest Savers, aheady adopted on twenty of the chief 
estates in the countiy. iZ^zVfoooNat.Hist. (1863) III. 677 
Sometimes the ’’Hai vest-spider is seen scrambling over the 
grass with wonderful speed. 1883 J. Curtis Farni Ins. 
200 The harvest-bug .. is closely allied ..to our tick 
described by Dr. Geer under the name of A earns Phalangii 
from its infesting the harvest-spider Phnlanginm Opilio. 
1648 Hlrrick Hesper., Hock-cart 13 The *liarvest swaines, 
and wenches bound For joy, to see the hock-cart crown’d. 
1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., ^Harvest ticks, the .species of the 
Genus Leptns. 1880 Jefferies Gr. Feme F. I. 90 Look- 
ing at a nest ofHiarvest-trows, as the tiny mice are called 
that breed in the grass. 1758 Johnson Idler SHo. 71 p 14 
He saw some reapers and '’’harvest-women at dinner. 1562 
Act 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 16 Persons, .accustomed to goe into other 
Shires for *Harvest worck. 

Karvest (harvest), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To reap and gather in (the com, or, by 
extension, other ripe crop). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) XXX. 300 Men hervesten the Corn 
twyes a jeer. 1719 [see Harvesting vbl. si.] 1776-90 
Pennant TourScotl.Cfi), I have seen a stock of reeds har- 
vested and stacked, worth two or three hundred pounds. 
1858 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 222/1 The general crop 
[of onions] must be pulled, if not already^ harvested. Mod. 
The tenants had to harvest the lord’s grain for him. 
b. intr. To gather in the corn-crop. 

1891 Daily^ News 28 Apr. 2/5 Te.xas and Southern Kansas 
can harvest in June and July. 

2. transf. To gather and lay up in store; to 
‘ reap to husband. 

xS&Z Pall Mall G. 26 Jan. lo/i He.. has watched Chicago’s 
growth for fifty years, and han;ested a fortune of about 
jj 40,000 from that city’s prospeiity. 1889 M. E. Carter 
Mrs. Severn HI. iii, xii. 258 The whole of her money was 
spent. That was soon, for she did not tiy to haivest it. 

Hence HaTvested///. a. 

1632 Sherwood, _ Haruested, viestivS. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1768) I. 8 Artificial shelter, and harvested piovision. 1887 
Ruskin Presterila II. xi. 404 The pendant gold of the 
hai vested maize. 

Harvest-bug. A minute mite or acarid 
troublesome during harvest ; also called harvester, 
harvest-louse, -mite, -tick (see Harvest sb. 7 ). 
That common in England is a larval form of 
Tetranychus {jLeptus') autumnalis-, those in the 
U.S. are species of Tetranychus and Trombidium. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 371 The flea and the 
gnat regale on his blood; the harvest-bug burrows in his 
flesh. 1771 G. White Selbome xxxiv. 89 This animal (which 
we call an harvest-bug) is very minute . . of a bright scailet 
colour. 1861 Hulme tr. Moqwin-Tandon 11. vi. vi. 305 The 
wound of the Hai vest bug occasions an acute burning and 
insupportable itching. 

Harvester (hauvestor). [f. Harvest v.'] 

1. A reaper. 

1389 Peele Eglogue Gratnlatorie Wks. (Rtldg.) sfis/zi 
*595 — Old IVrves T. ibid. 452/t Soft, who have we here? 
our amorous harvester.s [Qo. haruest staires], 1621 Quarles 
Div. Poems, Esther piCfi) gr 'The Harvester with buhling 
brow Reaping the interest of his painefull plough. 1809 
Pinkney Trav. Frajice 243 The French ladies, .are fond of 
habiting themselves as harvesters. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Harvesters' disease, Duclaux's term for a disorder to which 
persons working out of doors in the hot summer of 1859 
were subject. 

2. Applied to various insects ; a. = harvesting 
ant. b. ‘ A harvest-man, daddy-long-legs ’ (Funk), 
c. A harvest-bug. 

_ i88a Romanes Anim, Intell. 97 The following points of 
interest in the habits of the Euiopean harvesters [ants], 

3. A reaping machine ; esp. one which also binds 
up the sheaves. Also, a machine for gathering in 
any particular crop, as a cane harvester. Har- 
vester cutter, one of the section knives of a 
harvester. 

1875 Knight Diet. Meek., Harvesler-cnticr grinder, a 
machine adapted to the grinding of the section knives of 
harvesters, which are riveted to the knife-har. 1882 A dvatice 
(Chicago) 17 Aug. 524 With the extensive Harvester Works 
..and other manufactories building. x%%4PallMallG.fD)^c. 
2/2 'The price of sbeaf-binding harvesters. 1893 'gml. R. 
Agric. Soc. Dec, 702 Trials of Self-binding Harvesters. 

Harvest-field. A field in which the corn is 
being reaped or gathered in; a corn-field in harvest. 
Also transf. wiAJig. 


1730-46 Thomson Atdnmn 286 Thus to pick The very 
lefuse of those harvest-fields. 1850 ScoKrsBV Whaleman’ s 
Advent, vi. (1859) 79 'I he great hat vest-field of American 
whalers. 1855 '1 ennvson Brook 227 My brother James is in 
the harvest-field. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. II. 41 Like the 
hai vest-field, when west winds stoop suddenly fiom above. 

Harvest home, harvest-home. 

1. The fact, occasion, or time of bringing home 
the last of the harvest ; the close of the hai vesting. 

1596 SiiAKS. I Hen. IV, i. iii. 35 His Chin new leapt, 
Shew'd like a stubble Land at Haiucst-home. 1693 Dryden 
Persius iv. 64 At harvest-home, and on the shearing-day. 
1757 R. Benilev tr. Henizner's Trav. Eng. 79 (Biand) We 
happened to meet some country people celebrating their 
Harvest Home; theii last load of coin they crowu with 
flowers. m8z6 L. Hunt Months iii Hone's Every-day Bk. 

I. 1059 Haivest-home is still the gieate.st ruial holiday in 
England. 1844-61 H. Alford Hymn, Come, ye thankful 
people, come, Raise the song of Harvest-Home. 

fis- * 59 ^ Shaks. Merry IV. ii. ii. 287, I will vse her as 
the key of the Cuckoldly-rogues Coffer, and thei’s my har- 
uest-home. 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 85, I have cride haiucst home of thus much judgment 
In my greene sowing time. 1818 Shelley Lines Euganean 
Hills 230 Sheaves of whom are ripe to come To destruction's 
haivest home. 

b. A shout or song of rejoicing on that occasion. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Hock-cart 6 Ciown’d with the 
eares of come, now come, And, to the pipe, sing harvest 
home, 1691 Dryden K.Arthurv. i, Come, my boys, come ; 
And meiiily roar our harvest home. 1814 Scott Ld. of 
Isles I. Intiod., The last blithe shout hath died upon our 
ear, And harvest-home hath hush’d the clanging wain. 

2. The festival or merry-making to celebrate the 
successful homing of the corn, called in Scotland 
‘ the kirn ’. (Now rarely held.) 

*573 fsee 3]. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Country Life, Thy 
wakes . .Thy sheenng-feast, which never faile ; Thy harvest- 
home ; thy wassaile bowle. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy, 
Summer 290 The long- accustomed feast of Harvest-home. 
1864 Chavwers' Bk. of Days II. 376/2 In England, the festival 
of Ingathering passes generally under the endeared name of 
harvest-home. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 3/2 , 1 havenowhere 
found any survival of the old-fashioned ‘haivest home’. 

‘ No ; it is quite gone. The U nion killed that.’ 

3. Comb., as harvest-home call, song', harvest- 
home goose, one killed and eaten at the harvest- 
home feast ; also called harvest-goose. 

*573 Tusser Hnsb. xc. (1878) 181 For all this good feast- 
ing, yet art thou not loose, 'i’ill ploughman thou giuest his 
haruest home goose. 1813-43 Brand's Pop. Antiq. (1849) 

II. 19 The Suffolk peasantry use.. the following Harvest- 
home song : Here’s a health to the barley-mow ! Ibid, 29 
This ' Harvest-home ’ Call is the one generally made use 
of in the county of Devon. 

Harvesting (haMvestiq), vbl. sb, [f. Harvest 
V. + -ING 1 .] The reaping and housing of grain, 
etc, ; also transf,, the gathering r'lp of resources. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i. viii. The end of all my hai vesting. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Prudence Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 95 In the 
harvesting of fruits in the cellar, i860 Motley Netherl, 
(1868) I. xiv. 78 In more remote regions.. the thrifty soldier 
thought that there might be . good harvesting for his sword, 
b. attrib. 

187s Knight Diet, Mech., Harvesting-machine. 1881 
Times 18 May it/4 Employment on English harvesting 
work. 1892 Ibid. 20 Jan. lo/s The Hon. Walter Abbott 
Wood, the inventor, and founder of the manufactory, of the 
harvesting machines, .died, .on the ijih inst.. .aged 76. 

Ha’rvesting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That reaps or gatliers in and stores up grain, etc. 
Harvestmg ant, a. kind of ant which gathers and 
stoies up the seeds of grasses ; harvesting mouse — 
Harvest mouse, 

1873 Moggridge Ants tr Spiders i. 52 These harvesting 
ants will be found all round the shores of the Mediterranean. 
i88z Romanes Auiin, Intell. 102 The harvesting or agricul- 
tural ants of Texas. Ibid. 365 Of the harvesting mouse Gil- 
bert White says : — One of their nests I procured this autumn. 

Ha’rvestleSS, a. [-less.] Devoid of harvests 
orciops; sterile, unproductive. 

1868 Menken Infelicia 81 Break up the harvestless ridges 
where we staived. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary v. i. Harvest- 
less autumn, horrible agues, plague. 

Ha’rvestman. 

1. A labourer in the harvest-field ; a reaper ; esp. 
one who leaves home to obtain harvest work. 

1552 Hui.oet, Haruest man, messor. 1611 Bible Isa. 
xvii. s And it shall bee as when the haruest-man gatliereth 
the come. 1774 Johnson Diary 4 Sept, in Boswell, I saw 
the hai vest-men very decently dressed. 1894 Times 14 Aug. 
15/1 It can hardly be said that thewealher of last week was 
on the side of the harvestman. 

2, A name given to certain insects which abound 
in the fields in haivest-time ; esp. a long-legged 
spider of the family Phalangidse. 

1830 TVithering's Brit, Plants II. 85 note. Among the 
almost infinite variety of insects which haunt Grasses . . is 
Cae-Gryllnsviridisshnus . .'vn Devonshire called the Harvest- 
man fiom the season of its appearance. 1847 Carpenter 
Zool. § 763 The Phalangidm, or Harvest-men, have two 
thread-like palpi, teiminated by a small hook. 1872 Rilev 

Rep.Nox Ins. -l^ These animalsarepopularlycalled'Grand- 

Daddy-Long-Legs ’ in this country, hut are also known as 
‘ Hai vest men ’ and ‘ Grandfather-Gray-Beards ’. 

Harvest month. The month during which 
the harvest is gathered in ; originally (like Ger. 
herbstmonat, Icel. haustmdnu^r') a name of Sep- 
tember ; but in Robert of Gloucester of August. 

c 1000 iELFRicGrrtw.ix. (Z.) 43 September, hserfestmonoS. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 61 pe nexte monejj afturward, pat 
heruest raonep ys. He let clepe aftuv hym August y wys. 
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1826 in I/oHc\ Evciy-day Bk. (1827) II. 1155 Had my 
jouiney taken place during the piesent harvest month. 

Harvest moon. The moon which is full 
within a foitnight of the autumnal equinox (22 or 23 
Sept.), and whidi rises for several nights neatly at 
the same hour, at points successively further north 
on the eastern horizon. 

1706 Watts Hors Lyr., IHt. Poles over Osman 5 Wks. 
1813 IX. 275/r Seventy harvest-moons Fill’d his wide 
gran'iies with autumnal joy. 1747 Furguson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIV 53S All the Phtcnomena of the Haivest-Moon 
become vety plain hy this additional Part. 1803 Luvui n 
Scenes Infancy i. 267 The waning hai vest-moon shone told 
and bright. 1832 Lytton Eugene A 1, ,\ii, The broad har- 
vest-moon was in the heavens, and filled the aii as with a 
softer and holier day. i863 Lockycr E/em. Astron. iv. § 30. 

Harvest mouse. A very small species of 
mouse mcssot ius, or Microntys minuhii ) , 

which builds its nest in the stalks of growing 
grain ; it is the smallest of British quadrupeds, 
being just over 2 inches in length. 

1812 Pennant's Zool. I 149 heading^ Harvest Mouse. 
xi^^Penjty Cycl. XV. 505/1 The Harvest Mouse. White, 
of Selborne, who suggests the name of Mtis mbiinnis, 
appears to be the first who drew the attention of naturalists 
to this the smallest of British quadrupeds. 1849 Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Mammalia IV. 67 The harvest mouse is insectivorous 
as well as granivoious. 

Harvest queen. A name given a to Ceres, 
the goddess of agricultine and crops ; b. to a young 
woman chosen from the reapers (or an image or 
doll dressed up, cf. harvest-doll), to whom was 
given a post of honour at the harvest-home. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Aug. 36 Well mought it beserae 
any haruest Queene. 1597-8 Br. HAi.r. Sat. vl ii, He stole 
the daughter of the Harvest-Queen, 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 
842 Adam., had wove Of choicest Flutiis a Garl.and to 
adorne Her Treses, and her rural labours mown. As Reapers 
oft aie wont thir Harvest Queen, 1778 Hutchinson View 
Norlhumbld. II. Anc. Customs 17 In some places I have 
seen an image appaielled in great finery, crowned with 
floweis. .This they call the Harvest Queen, and repiesents 
the Roman Ceres. 1827 Hone Evcry.day Bk. II. 1161. 

c. —harvest-lady, see Harves'I' 7 . local. 

<ziSz5 Foudy Voc, E. Anglia s.v. Harvest Lady, The 
Dictt. call this personage the H.arvest-Queen ; Dr.*!). E. 
Claik says that, on inquiry in Cambridgeshire, he under- 
stood that to be the denomination. He would not have 
received such information in Norfolk. 1847-78 Halliwi.ll 
s.v. Harvest-lady, The second leaper is also called the har- 
vest-queen. 

Harvestl^y. The act or work of harvesting ; 
also, that which is harvested (Ogilvie, Suppl,, 
citing Swinburne). 

Harvest-tide. =next. 

cizoo Ormin 11254 O sumerr, and onn hcrrfesstid, O 
winnterr, and o lenntenn. a 1300 Cursor M, 4060 He-self 
was on he feld biside To geder corn in heruoistide. 1513 
Douglas AEneis vi. v, 31 As in the first frost cftir hervist 
tyde. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 5, 250 In the long 
inteival between harvest-tide and harvest-tide, work and 
food were alike scaice in the mediaeval homestead. 

Harvest time. The lime of hat vest; the 
season of autumn {ohsl). 

1362 Langl, P. pi. a. \ii. 107 He schulde ben huyred 
her-aftur whqn haruest tyme come, 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur XX. xi. 815 It hefel vpon a daye in heruest tyme. 
1611 Bible 2 Saut. xxiii. 13 [They] came to Dauid in the 
hatuest time. 1842 Tennyson Dora 53 At last a fever 
seized On William, and in harvest time he died. 

b. _/%. The time forreaping leward org.'ithering 
in results. 

1782 Mad. D’Ardlay Let. to Crisp Aug., This is the har- 
vest time of your life. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S, HI. xiv. 
214 But Gage. . whiled away his harvest-time of honor. 

Harvey (haMvi), sb. [Reputed to be named 
after Gabriel Harvey, d. 1630,] A kind of cook- 
ing- and cider-apple ; different varieties are named 
golden I/arvey, Siberian Harvey, etc. 

1640 Parkinson TytirziA TuA in R. Fruit Man. (1875) 
67 Harvey apple, a faire, greate, goodly apple; and veiy 
well relished. 1741 Compl. E'am. Piece 1. v. 262 Your Apples 
must he Pippins, Pearmains, or Harveys. Ibid. ii. iii. 352 
Harvey Apple, Aroniatick Pippin. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
189/2 The best varieties [for cider] are. .the Siberian Harvey 
..and above all, the golden Harvey, or brandy apple. 

Ha'rvey, V- [After the surname of the in- 
ventor.] a. To harden (steel) by a process in- 
vented by H, A. Harvey of New Jersej', (patented 
in England 1888, No. 401) ; = Habveyize. b. 
To fit or supply (a ship) with armour-plates so 
treated. Hence Ha'rveyed fpl. a. 

1894 Daily News 21 June 2/6 The H.irveyed Steel Plate 
has now been adopted. 1894 Times 12 July 8/4 The 
‘Haiveyed’ plates in the tests did not show any marked 
superiority over the St. Chamond plate. 1894 IVestm. Gas. 
18 Oct. 6/1 The royalties on plates ordered to be ‘ Harveyed 
though not yet completed. 1896 Daily News 21 Aug. 5/8 
The vessel, .is Harveyed to the water hue. 

Also Ha’rveyize v., -ized ppl. a. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 2 Nov. 6/3 The trial of two nickel 
steel plates Harveyised. iSgz Ibid. 2 Nov. 6/3 A patent 
known as high-caibon nickel Harveyized armour for the 
protection of men-of-war. 1804 Times 6 June 7/4 ‘Har- 
veyized ’ steel plates will stop the heaviest cannon shot. 

Harwe, ME. form of Hakrow sb. and v. 
Hary, «er, obs. forms of H abet, Hakeibb. 
Harytage, obs, form of Heritage. 

Has, 3rd sing. pres. Ind. of Have v. 


Has, obs, var. of As, Ass; MK. f. IloAiiSi: a. ' 
a 1300 Cut wr M. IU7 ^ A dnl has. c 137S .Vt. Lig, Saints, 
Nyt/iolas 301 Has he had, sa liaf [lai done. 14.. Vol. in 
Wr-Wulcker 700/33 I/ii onager, awjld has. 

Hasagai, var. of HAss-t-GAi, A.ssagai. 

Haaar, tare obs. f. IIawser. 
t Hasard, a. (sb.) Se. Obs. [app. a 

deiiv. of CJK. hasu, Aassue, or ON. hpss, accus. 
hpsvan {i-hasu-) ‘grey, ash-coloured’. See -ahi».] 
A. adj. Grey-haired, hoary, B. sb. A giey- 
haired m.an. 

1513 Douglas ^Eneis iv. Prol. 164 Thow ahl hasart 1 j chour, 
fy for schame. Ibid. \i. v. 17 This aid hasaid caieis our 
fludis holt Spietis and figuris in his irn liewlt bolt. Hid. 
VII. viii. 100 Ouersett with liasart h.T}T and faj'nt dotage. 

Hasard, obs. form of Hazaeu. 

Has-been (luczibm), sb. (a.) [perf, tense of 
Be V.] One that has been but is no longer; a per- 
son or thing whose career or efficiency belongs to 
the past, or whose best days arc over. 

1606 Birnie AVrA- (1833) 34 Being now liut urn- 
while, and as an hes-beene. 1786 Burns Itreenioty S My 
han’ afore’s a gude auld has-been. 1827 Hone Evety-day 
Bk. 11. S20 John Jones may be desciibed as ‘ one of the has 
beens.’ 

b. attrib. or adj. 

1819 Hermit in London II. 133 A has-been battered beau. 

Hase, obs. form of As adv. 
c 1420 Anturs of At th. xix. Pride with his purtenans, hase 
prophetes h.aue told. 

Hase, obs. form of Hoabse, Haze. 

Haael, -ell, obs, forms of Hazel. 

Haaert, obs. form of Hazard. 

Hash (hcej), v. Also 7 hache. [a. F. hachc-r, 
f. hache hatchet : see Hache.] 

1 . irans. To cut (meat) into small pieces for 
cooking ; to make into a hash. 

1657 R. Ligon Batbadoes (1673) 3.1, I gave them some 
tastes of my Cookeiy, in hashing, and fricasing this llesh. 
1725 Bradli y Pam. Diet. s.v. Mushtoom, You must hash 
a Piece of Veal or Fowl. 1727 W. Mather Yus'. Alan's 
Comp. 28 Hash, to mince Meat. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 
136 Meat hashed small and well peppered. 

2 . fig. Also hash up. 

1742 PoFE Dune. IV. 231 Be suie I give them Fragments, 
not a Meal; What Gellius or Stobmus lia-sh’d befoie, Or 
chew'd by blind old Scholiasts o’er and o’er. 1794 M.ytiiias 
Purs. AiV. J1798) 383 His own stale scraps. . Hash’d up and 
season’d with an old man’s spleen. 1880 Academy 25 Sept. 
219 Pleased at seeing his waifs and strays of thought thus 
hashed up. 

3 . To cut up, to slash or hack about ; to mangle, 
Alsoy^f. Now Sc. and dial. Also intr. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 838 He.. rain’d a storm Of blows 
so terrible and thick, As if he meant to ha.sh her quick. 
1727 Walker Peden's Life in Biegt . Scot. 489 (Jnm.'l They 
are bagging and hashing them down, and their blood is 
running down like water. 1829 Scott yrnl, 10 Feb , Hashed 
and smashed as my time is, w'ho can make anything of it'il 
1893 Stevenson Catriona 165 A hand in bagging and Imsh- 
ing at Christ's Kirk. 

Hence Hashed [htcjt) ppl. a., Ha’shing vbl, sb . ; 
also Ha’sher, one who hashes or makes a hash. 

1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xix. 66 A great Skillet 
full of Rice with hached Lard. 17. . Battle Sheriff Muir 
1715 in Child Ballads (1864I Vll. ^59 There was such hash- 
ing, and bro.ad swords a-clashing. 1768-74 TuckekZ. A A’n/. 
(1852) II. 648 The cuttings, the rqastiiigs, and hashings they 
undergo, a 1845 Hood Clubs iii, I'lie Cook’s a hasher — 
nothing more. 1865 Trollope Belton Est. xxv. 298 The 
breast of a hashed fowl. 

Hash, (h^j), sb. Also 7 hache. [f. Hash v., 
taking the place of the earlier hachd, hackee, hachey, 
IIachy, and IIachis, from Fiench,] 

1 . Something cut up into small pieces ; spec, a 
dish consisting of meal which has been previously 
cooked, cut small, and warmed up with gravy and 
sauce or other flavouring. 

1662-5 Pepys Diary 13 Jan., I had. .at first course, a hash 
of rabbits, a lamb. 1678 R. L’B.si range Sencefis Mor. 
(1702) 510 They are only Hache, made up of the Fi.agments 
that remain’d. 1709 .Addison Taller No. 148 1* 9, 1 . . p.3ssed 
my Eye over several Hashes, which I do not kiurw the 
Names of. 1796 Mus. Glasse Cookery v. 47 Lay .. thin 
sippets round the dish, and pour in your hash. i863_ Ei.i/a 
Acton Alod. Cookery 205 If the meat in a hash or ntiiiLe be 
allowed to boil, it will immediately betoinc liard, 

2 . transf. and fig. Old matter ‘served up’ or pre- 
sented in a fresh form ; now often coloured by or 
associated with 3. 

1672-3 Marvell A’cA Transp. II. 368 To serve up to die 
Reader continually the cold Hashes of plain repetition. 
*759 Goldsm. Pol. Learn, x, Old pieces are revived .. the 
public are again obliged to ruminate over those liaslies of 
absurdity, i860 D \hwin in Li/e 4- Lell. (1887) 1 1, jiy Chiefly 
a well-done hash of my own words. 

3 . A mixture of mangled and incongruous frag- 
ments ; a medley ; a spoiled mixture ; a mes.s, 
jumble. Often in jthr. lo make a hash of, to mangle 
and spoil in attempting to deal with. 

*735 Pope Donne Sat. iv. 52 The H.ash of tongues A 
Pedant makes. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. H. Alann 23 Feb. 
(1833) II. 274 (Fanner) About as like it, as my Lady Pqm- 
fret’s hash of plural persons and singular verbs or infinitive 
moods was to Italian. 1833 J- Newman Lett. (1891) I. 
459 Froude writes up to me we have made a Imsh of it. 
X847LD. Houghton in J.ifeCtZff) 1. ix. 402 Lord Grey has 
liwue B mewliat of a hash of New Zealand and its constitu- 


tion. 1868 Frli Netm, Coni/, II..\pp. 5195 Tfieylhcre- 
fure make .i strange h.ish of the -story. 

b. riir. 7 o setllc (a person’s ) hash : to reduce 
to Older; to silence, subdue; to make an end of, 

‘ do for ’. slang or i olloq, 

(£1825 Song in PiuocRLTT s.v.. The hash of tlie Yankees 
he’ll settle. 1849 E. E. Naiulu E.icun. S. Ajika II. ,3ij 
My linget was tii an instant on the trigger, and another 
second would have settled his hash. 1864 Browning Youth 
.-Itt ,\iv, You’ve to settle yet Gibson’s hash. 

4 . A term of obloquy, applied to a person who 
'makes a hash’ of his words, etc. Sc. 

1655 in Biockett A’. C. Gloss. (1846) I. qii [In 1655, Henry 
Ilcdley w.as lined 34'. for c.alling William Johnson, one 
of the stew.irds of the Company ot Iliickl.ayers and Pl.is- 
teiers] ‘a slaveiiiig hash 1722-30 Rams cv FabLs i, ‘Jwa 
Books, I cnuii.T thole the clash, Of this impertinent auld 
hash. 1785 Burns Ep. Laptaik .\ii, E .set o’ dull, conceited 
hashes. 1816 Scott OldA/ori. a.yv iii, ‘What w.ts I wanting 
to say . . to his honoui himsdl . . 50 nuickle hash? ' 

6. A trade name for waste paper of the lowest 
quality. 

1893 IVcsi/tt. Gas. 4 July 5''3 ‘Hash’, the paper of lowest 
maiketable v.iliie, can he collected and sorted without loss. 

6. attrib., as hash-dish, -meat. 

1706 Mus. C,v.m\A\u\'. Love at a Venture v. Wks. (1723) 
312 Your Father. . sweats . -lie’ll slice me into Hash-meat. 

II HasMsh, hasheeslt (hre’jij, ImJJj). Also 

/() assis), 9 haschisch, -ish, hachisch, -ish, 
hachshish. [Arab. hashish dry herb, hay, 

the dry leaves of hemp powdered, the intoxicant 
thence prepared.] 

The top leaves and tender parts of tlie Indian 
hemp (which in w-irm countries develop intoxi- 
cating properties) dried for smoking or chewing, 
in Arabia, Egypt, Turkey, etc. Cf. Bhang, an 
Indian preparation of the same pl.ant. 

1598 W. PiiiLLits Linschoten 1. (1885) II. 116 I’anguc .. is 
made in three sorts.. The first hy the rEgypliatis is tailed 
Assis, winch is the poiilder of Flemp, or of Hemp le.ives. 
1613 PuRCH.AS VI. siii. 502 A compound called 

Lhasis, one ounce whereof being eaten, causeih laughing, 
d.illiancc, and makes one as it were drunken. i8ii ir. 
Niebuhr's Trav. Arab, exx, in Pinkerton I'oy. X. 153 
(Stanf.) As theyh.ave no strong drink, they, for this pur- 
pose, smoke Haschisch, which is the dried leaves of a .sort of 
hemp. 1855 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872) 1. i. vi. 103 
It is a well known rc.suk of h.nshish to give .an e.\cessi\e 
vividness to the sensations. 1856 Emerson Traits, 
Character Wks. (Bohn) II. 59 'I'hey chew hasheesh; cut 
themselves with poisoned cre.ises. 1892 Pail Mall G. 29 
Fob. 3 (3 Victims to the e.\ce.vsive ii.se of Jia,shcesh. 
fig. 1859 Sai A Tiv. round Clock u86r) iij If you put a 
single gram of philosophic hachisch into that patihe calumet 
of liis. 1884 H. D. TitAti r. in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 575 
Entranced by the haschish of Fir. Frederic Harrison’s 
eloquence. 

D. atinb., ns hashish-house, -insanity, -smoker. 
1883 H. H. Kane in Hatper's Ahtg. Nov. 944/t (title) 
A hashish-house in New York. Ibtd,, A large tommunity 
of lia.shish smokers. 1884^7. yames' Gas. 22 Mar. 5T 
Into.sicating eflects which lecommeiid the drug to hashish- 
eaters in Indi.a. 1897 Allwjtt Sysf. Med. II. 901, 1 doubt 
very much if h.aslieesh insanity can be at present diagnosed 
by Its clinical cliai.'tcter alone. 

Hashy (hffi’Ji), «. [f. Ha.'rh r/k] Of the nature 
of a ‘ hash or mixture of mangled fragments. 

1891 Athensum 3 Oct. 452/1 A tale . . duplicated in that 
famous collection, .showing the hasliy manner in which it 
was put together. 

tHask, haske, sb. Obs. [cf. Haskock 3.] 
(See quot. 1579.) 

1579 SptNhhR A'/££//l Cal. Nov. 16 Phoebus.. hath.. taken 
vp ins ynne in Fishes h.aske [c’Aiij., a Imske is .a wicker 
pad, wherein they vse to cary fish]. 1598 Flokio, Cauagna, 

, , a lishers basket, or liaske. 1611 I>av ison Ptxms 38 (N.) 
The JoyfuIT suime, whom cloudy winter’s spiglit Had shut 
fiom us in watry fishes h.aske. 

Hask (husk), a. Now dial, [app, a by-form 
of karsk, northern form of llAusu.] Rough and 
hard to the touch or taste, esp, fiom the absence 
of moisture ; coarse and dry. 

c'1440 Promp. Pars'. 228/2 Ilarske or haske, as sundry 
frutys, siiplicus, poriticus, J747 Hooson Miners Put. 
M ij b, Curled and adorncil .after the .same riunncr by Spar, 
but bask and dry, and of no pleasant Colour at all. 1825 
Bhocklti N. C. Gloss., Hask, coarse, liarsh, rough, parched 
. . A hask wind is keen and parching . . Coaise worsted is 
hask to the feeling. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v.. ‘ Hask gr.iss 
rough, coarse grass. 1855 Roirnson Whitby Gloss., Hask, 
deficient in moisture. ‘Hask bread’, oft said to be as ‘hask 
as chopped hay'. 1885 F. H. Bowman Struct. Gloss. 
354 Hask, dry and hard or tmpliable. 

b. fig. Harsh in sound, tone, or manner, Sc. 

1594 A. Yixsm'. Hymns, etc. Ep. to Rdr., Rude Scottish 
and hask verses. 1643 R. Bah lie Lett, <5- 7»w/f._(i84i) II. 
63'l'he petition of theLondoiiers got so hash and insnareiug 
an answer. 

e. Dry, husky : as a cough. 

«i723 Lisle 343 They have in Wilts a disease on 
their cows, which they call a hask or husky cough. 

Hask, obs. form of Ask. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26465, I hash }>e hen if it lie nede. 

t Ha'Skard. Ohs. Also -ord. [Of uncertain 
derivation ; the suffix as in Imt-ard, etc. : its 
locality is opposed to its being a derivative of the 
northern Hask «.] A man of low degree, a base 
or vulgar fellow. Also at I rib. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. fW. de VV. 1*195) i. cxl. 152 b, 7 

As . . he come out of the iious of a comyn woman He mette 
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wy th a lewde haskai cle, whyche foi to doo the sayd synne of 
lechery went to the hous. igig Horman y^clg-. 31 Declaryng- 
a very folyssihe and an haskard felowe vnder the perbon of 
Thersyte 1523 Skelton Garl. I.aw el 606 They be has- 
kardis & rebawdis. 1369 Newton Cicero’i, Olde Age 14 
Pnuate peisons and haskerds of low degree. 1574 Wimals 
Diet. 60/2 A baskarde, or of lowe degree, /roktarms. 

Hence f Ha’skartlly a., vtilgar, low, base, t Ha's- 
kardy, baseness ; haskards collectively. 

1576 Newton Leinme's Complex. (1633) 208 Some has- 
keidly peizaunts, and rascall persons 1375 LANEHAMZr^. 
(1871) 40uerthroun at last by Beithieds Hascaidy. 1577-87 
Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) III. 81 Treason and haskaidie 
in thus leaving their camp at the very point of fight. 

t Hasikwort. Ohs. [Badly formed 111 imita- 
tion of Ger. hahkraut, f. hats neck + kraut plant 
(perh. with some suggestion of Hask «.) : cf. 
Halswort.] Name given by Lyle to two species 
of Bell-flower, Campanula Trachelium and C. 
glonierata. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens n. xx. 170 This Thiotevvurte or 
Haskewuite . . is .of thiee soites, that is to say, the great 
and the small, and the cieeping kinde. Ibid. 172 The Plante 
may he veiy wel called Haskewurte, or Thiotewuite in 
high Douch Halszkiaut: in base Almaigne Halsciuyt. 1863 
in Prior Plant-n. (1879) 105. 

t Ha’sky, a. Obs. oi dial. [f. Hask a. + -y.] 
Dry and stony, as soil ; gravelly. 

1649 Blithe Dug'. Improv. Inipr. (1632) 157 Dry, haskey, 
sandy, hungry Land Ibid.^ 187 St. Foyn is a. French Grass 
much sowed there, upon their barien, dry, hasky Lands. 1840 
yml. R. Agric Soc. I. iv. 403 Clover seldom succeeds on 
sandy loam, or thin hasky land. 

Hasle, obs. form of Hazel. 

Haslet (h^'^slet), harslet (harslet). Foims: 
a. 4-5 hastelet, 4-7 hastlet, 5 basselet, G hase- 
let, 6-7 liaslett, -e, 7- baslet. / 3 . 6- harslet, (7 
harselet, (harsnet), 8 hareelet). [a. OF. kast£- 
kt (mod.F. hdtelettes) roasted meat, dim. of haste 
a spit, a piece of loasted meat (cf. obs. F. has- 
tilles ‘th’ inwards of abqast’, Cotgr.);— L. hasta 
spear. The spelling harslet appears to aiise from 
the long rt.] A piece of meat to be roasted, esp. 
part of tbe entiails of a hog ; pig’s fry ; also, the 
‘pluck’ or ‘gather’ (heart, liver, etc.) of other 
animals, as the sheep, calf, etc. 

13.. Ganu. Gr. Kiit. 1612 He britnez out [re biawen in 
bryjt brode scheldez & hatz out {re hastlettez. ?ci39o 
Form of Ctcrji (1780) 83 Hastlets of Fruyt. Take Fygs 
iquarterid, Raysons hooT, [etc ]. a 1440 Sir Degre^i. 1399 
Hastelettus in galantyiie. C14S0 Two Cookcry-bks, 106 
Take a Tuibut, and kut of [re vynnes in manei of a haste- 
lette, and broche him on a lounde bioche, and roste him. 
1530 Palsqr. 229/2 Haselet of a hogge, haste meuve. 1633 
H. CoGAN tt. Pinto's Trav, xxx. 121 Concerning hogs .. 
some .. sell nothing but the chitterlings, the sweet-breads, 
the blood, and the haslets, 1796 Mrs. Glasse Cooleery ii. 7 
In a hog , . the haslet which is the liver and crow, kidney 
and skiits. i8ia Combe Picturesque xxvi. 106 A lich 
Haslet at the fire. Will give you all you can desiie. 1872 
'P'S.'c.vx. Aristoph., Frogs II. 242 Keep quiet— and watch for 
a chance of a piece of the haslets. 

/3 . 1583 Hiqins tr. Junhtd Noinenclator 87 A ha^ise : 
some call it a chittelling; some a hogs harslet. 1664PLPYS 
Diary 10 Mar., A good hog's hai slet, a piece of meat I love. 
1739 ‘R. Bull’ ti. Dedekindus' Grobiamis 235 A toasted 
Haislet on the Table stood. 1866 Felton Anc. 1.7 Mod. 
Gr. I. V. 365 Poultry and meat . , calf's pluck, pig’s harslet 
and chine, finished the course. 

attrib. 1677 Charleton Exercii. de diff. ei nomin, 
Anim, (ed. 2) 13 Apexabones, Harslet-Puddings. 

Hasp (hasp), sb. Forms ; a. i hsepse, 3-7 
hasps, (6 happys, hosp), 4- hasp (7- i/ta/.hapse). 

0 . (north.) 2-7 hasps, 5- hasp. [OE. hsepse 
(•i~*hgispe) wk, fem. ‘ fastening, clasp, hasp ’ ; cf. 
OHG. haspa fem., a reelful of yarn, MHG. hasps, 
hespe reel, hinge, hinge-hook, Ger. haspe hasp, 
clamp, hinge, hook, dial, reel, haspe ham of the 
leg ; MLG. hespe, haspe hinge, MDu. haspe hasp 
or fastening of a door, reel, skein of yam, hespe 
hinge, joint, ham, ON. hespa wk. fem. ‘ wisp or 
skein of wool, hasp, fastening The sense-history 
of the group is obscure, and it may be doubted 
whether the ' hasp ’ of a door, and a ‘ hasp ’ of 
yarn, though in form identified in all the langs,, 
were originally the same word. (But cf. Hank.)] 

I. 1 . A contrivance for fastening a door or licl \ 
now chieflyapplied to a hinged clasp of metalwhich 
passes over a staple and is secured by a pin or 
padlock ; also (in a trunk or box) , a hinged plate 
of metal with a projecting piece of the nature of a 
staple which fits into a hole and is seemed by the 
lock. 

cxooo ^Eleric Saints’ Lives II. 328 Sum slob mid slecge 
swi3e ha hiEpsan. c 1130 Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 546/42 Sera, 
hespe. 13. . Coer de L. 4083 Undemethe is an hasp, Schet 
with a stapyl and a clasp, c 1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 284 
To the ebambre dore be gan bym dresse. . And by the haspe 
[Lausdowue hespe] he haaf it of atones. (21420 Hoccleve 
De Reg. Princ. X104 Up is broke lok, haspe, harre, and 
pynne. ^ C1470 Henry Wallace yii. 416 Stapill and hesp. 
1315 Pilton Chtirckw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 70 For mend- 
yng off a happys. .ij't. 1560 Ludlow Chnrchw, Acc. (Cam- 
den) 96 A stapulle and a haspe for the . . chest. 1372 
Nottingham. Rec, IV. 143 Stapyles, hespes, and brages. 
1631 MS, Acc. St. John's Hasp., Canterh., For charnells and 
hapses for the two chests in our hall. 1674 Ray S. ^ E. C, 
Words 80 In Sussex for hasp, clasp, wasp, they pronounce 


hapse, elapse, wapse. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 1337/4 One 
Sugat-Box . . with a Hasp to fasten it on one side. 1832 
Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. xv, ‘ This trunk has got to be 
shut and locked’.. The hasp snapped shaiply in Us hole 
1886 Hall Caine Son of Hagar 11. i, The pony was tied to 
the hasp of the gate. 

b. Applied to other simple contiivances for 
fastening a door, casement window, etc. ; also, 
a latch for a sash window. 

1772 Phil, Trans. LXII. tsS, I fastened the other end 
with a small hasp to one of the jambs. 1833 Tennyson 
Maud I. xiv. ii, If a hand . . weie laid On the hasp of the 
window. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Hesp, the dooi- 
fastener 01 button which tmns on a pivot in the centre. 
1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Hasp, the fastening to a com- 
mon casement. 1883 Lam limes 'yifct He must not bieak 
a pane to undo the hasp of the window. 1886 Fcnn Master 
of Ceremonies vi, The spring of the window hasp. 

G. ‘ A semi-circular clamp turning in an eye-bolt 
in the stem-head of a sloop or boat, and fastened 
by a forelock in older to secure the bowsprit down 
to the bows ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word hk.'). 

d. 0 . Eng. and Sc. Law. By hasp and staple : 
see quots. 

[c 1230 Bracton v. iv. XV. 14 (Rolls) VI. 138 Seysina facta 
. . vel per nuntium, per fustim, vel per baculum, vel per 
haspam. 1292 Britton ii. ix. § 6 Deliveier al puichaceour 
la seisine par le haspe ou par le anel del uihs, ou par en- 
cousture de la porte.] 1569 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 17s 
Oi he sould be saisit be hesp and stapill, as the commoun 
use is within burgh. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Lasa Scott., Hasp 
and Staple is the foim of entering an heir in a hm gage 
subject.. The claimant alleges his title, and proves it by 
witnesses ; on which the bailie declaies him to be heii, and 
makes him take hold of the hasp and staple of the dooi as 
a symbol of possession, and then enter the house and bolt 
himself in. [Entiybyhasp and staple is now obsolete under 
Conveyancing and Land Transfer (Scotland) Act, 1874 (37 & 
38 Viet. c. 94 § 25).] 

2 . A clasp or catch for fastening two parts of a 
garment, the coveis of a book, etc. 

1Z1300 Body 4- Soul in Map's Poems (Camden) 338 A 
denkles cope for to beie al brennynde on him was kest, 
With hote haspes i-inad to spere. c 1400 Destr. Troy 5254 
The haspes of his helme heturly brast. a 169S Evelyn 
Voy, Marry-land (R.), A curious hasp The manteau ’bout 
hei neck to clasp. 1715 Pancirollus’ Reiwn Mem. I. iv. 
ii, 15s Shooes . . either lac’d close . . or else_ clasp’d with 
Taches or Hasps. 1829 HodD Evg. Aram vi, He strain’d 
the du.sky coveis close. And fix’d the biasen hasp. 

3 . (?) A handle of a tiunk or case. 

(11774 Goidsm, To Sir J. Reynolds Four [men] got 
under each trunk, the rest surrounded, and held the hasps. 

1868 W. Collins flfoa/wA (1889)118 An old japaned tin case, 
witli a cover to it, and a hasp to hang it up by. 

II. 4 . A hank or skein of yarn, thread or silk ; a 
definite quantity of yam, the fourth part of a spindle. 

a 1400 Ociouian 1442 The brydel was made of chaynys, 
Of giele haspys wer the ieyiiys._ c 1400 Destr, Troy 3899 
Here huet on his hede as haspis of silke. c 1440 Proinp. 
Parv. 238/1 Hespe of threde, mataxa, haspwn, filipulus. 
1792 Statist. Acc, Scoil , Fifesh, VI. 43 (Jam.) About 30 
years ago .a hesp or slip, which is the fouith part of a 
spindle, was thought a sufficient day’s work for a woman. 

1 5 . A reel for winding yarn, thread, or silk. Obs. 
[(jnly in Diets. Perh. an error of Skinner.] 

1671 Skinner Etymql. Ling. Ang., Hasp, alabrum seu 
Instrumentuin Textorium in quod filum fusi evolvitur. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), An Hasp, a Reel to wind Yarn on. 
1828 Webster, Hasp, a spindle to wind thread or silk 
on (local). 

III. 0 . ‘ An instrument for cutting the surface of 
grass-land; a scarifier’ (Webster 1864). 

7 . attrib., as hasp-lock. 

1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 865 The 
hasp-lock used for trunks and poitmanteaiis. 

Hasp, V. Also I hmpsian, 4-7 haspe ; 9 dial. 
hesp, [OE. hypsian, f. hxpse Hasp j^.] 

1 . trails. To fasten with, or as with, a hasp. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xxxvii. (Z.) 220 Ic scytte sum loc 
o53e hajpsi^e. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 419 With-outen . . 
Hurrok, ojiei hande-helrae hasped on rojier. a 1373 Joseph 
Arnn. 203 .A dore.. haspet ful faste. C1400 Destr. Tray 
8593 Ector. . haspit on his helme, & his horse toke. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. Ixxxvii. 408 (Harl. MS.) Be not a-ferde .. for I 
shall haspe the dore, and pynne it with a pynne. 1370 
Levins Manip. 'gslin Tu Haspe, obserarc. i6ri Cotgr., 
Aggraffer , . to buckle, or haspe. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, 
s.v. Bee hive, A small light Wooden Shutter, to hasp in 
cold Weather on the Outside.^ 1834 H. Miller Sch. ij- 
Schm. (1858) 15 'The companion-head was hasped down. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hesp, to hasp or fasten the latch of a 
door. 1882 Mrs. Raven's Tempt. II. 181 She went to the 
window and hasped it. 

t b. fig. To fasten together, unite firmly. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. I. 171 So harde heo beojj with 
Auarice I-haspet to-gedere [1393 — C. ii. 193 So haide hath 
aueiyce hasped hem to-gederes.] 

'[* 2 . To clasp, embrace. Obs. 

13 . , Gaw, ^ Gr, Knt. 1388 He hasppez his fayre hals his 
armez wyth-inne, & kysses hym. c 1400 Destr. Troy 367 
Hailsyng of hed bare, haspyng in armys. 1607 Tourneur 
Res). Trag. ill. v. Wks. 1878 II. 91 If hee tooke mee haspt 
within his bed. 

1 3 . To gird with mail or tight-fitting clothes ; 
to buckle. 

13. . E, E, Aim. P. C. 381 He askez heterly a hayre & 
hasped hym vmbe. 13.. Gam. ^ Gr. Kut. 281 If I weie 
hasped in armes on a he3e stede. Ibid. Bar Alle hasped in 
his hej wede. 

+ 4 , To confine or fasten (in a tight place) ; to 
lock tip. Obs. 


r68o Eliz. CcLLlCRin Howell St. Trials (i8i6) VII. 1187 
He told me . . that he had been squeezed and hasped into a 
thing like a tiough, in a dungeon under ground. 1699 
Garth Dispens. v. (1700) 65 Haspt m a tombril . . With one 
fat slave befoie, and none behind. 1711 Steele .SyrcA No. 
132 r 2 Being hasped up with thee in this publick Vehicle. 
Ibid. No. 153 P 2, 1 keep a Coffee-house. . I am unavoidably 
hasped in my Bar. 

Hence Ha sping vbt. sb. 

i6ii Cotgr., Aggraffenteni, a hooking, clasping . . a 
hasping. 

t Haspede. Obs, rare, [deriv. of Hasp.] A 
clasp, a hook. 

13. . E, E. Allit. P. C. 189 By fie haspede he hentes hym 
Jienne, & hro^t hym vp by fie biest. 

Haspicnolls, -cols, corruptions of Haep&igal, 
Haupstchobd. 

Hass, dial. var. of Halse ; obs. form of Ass 

Hassagai, -ay, var. Assagai. 

i73i_ Medley Kolbeiis Cafe G. Hope I. 65 Dextevity m 
throwing the Hassagaye. 1813 Edin. Rev. XXL 6g Ihe 
same Caffte . with his hasagai attacks tbe horny elephant. 
1883 Cassell’s Teckn. Educ. IV. 160 The hassagay-tiee 
(Curlisia faginea) one of the laigest timber-trees in Afiica. 

Hassaif (hocsai). [? native S. American name.] 
One of the genus Callichthys of siluroid fishes, 
found in the rivers of tropical America, and re- 
markable for building a regular nest and being 
able to travel consideiable distances over land. 

1863 W. Houghton in Intcll. Observ. No. 40. 262 Ihese 
hassars, as they are called. 1883 Wood in Sunday Mag, 
Nov. 676 Many of these riveis . . aie inhabited by a fish 
popularly called therHassai, or Hardback. Ibid. 676/2 The 
Hassai is as good a walker as the Climbing Perch. 

Hassard, obs. form of Hazakd. 

Hassassin, an etymological var. of Assassin. 

1826 Lingaru Hist. Eng. (ed. 4) II. 403 note. The Sheik 
or old man of the mountain, the chief of the Plassassiiis. 

Hassel(l, Hasser, obs. ff. Hazel, Hawseb. 

Hassloek : see Halse sh. 6. 

Hassock (fiEa’sak),!^. [OE. hassuc, of uncertain 
etymology. Some have conjectured derivation 
from Welsh hesg sedges. It is doubtful whether 
sense 4 is the same word.] 

I. 1 . A firm tuft or clump of malted vegetation ; 
esp. of coarse grass or sedge, such as occurs in 
boggy ground ; a ‘ tussock ’. Sometimes applied 
to an insulated clump of bushes or low tiees. 

986 Charter of Mihelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. No. 633 
III. 223 Of Sam wege on 3one hassuc upjj an hrofan hriege. 
[1147 Found, Charter Sawtrey Abbey in Dugdale Mon. 
Angl,(i6S2)l.S53 Pastoies. .nostrisupei exteriores hassocos 
versus Walton inter pratiim & mariscum debeut stare.] 
C1430 Pdgr. Lyf Manhode in. vi. (1869) 139 And thanne 
the olde made me gon vp on a gret hassock, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 228/2 Hassok, iilphus. 1597 Gerardd Herbal ii. 
xxi. § 3. 209 Leaues, spread vpon the grounde in manner of 
a tuiffe or hassocke. 1662 Dugdale Hist. ImbattUng 
Pref , The stink of smoaky hassocks. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gi. Brit. III. 332 Moss .. lay above the Ground, in little 
Heaps . . called Hassocks, which were full of Holes, like 
an Ploneycomb. 1805 R.W. Dickson Praet. Agric. (1807) 
I. 444 Great tufts of 1 ushes &c. called hassocks. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 2S6 With much difficulty I 
could step fiom one hassock to another, in laying out the 
drains. 1814 Miss MnroRD in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. 
270 "The down is entirely spotted with small islets (the 
country people call them hassocks) of low trees and luxuriant 
undeiwood. 1843 Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) I. 321, I was 
stumbling over the rough hassocks, and sinking_ knee-deep 
in the black mire. 1871 J. R. Nichols Fireside Sc, iii 
After digging out the hassocks and burning them. 

b. transf. A ‘ shock ’ of hair. 

1783 Jrnl.fr. Land, to Portsmouth In Poeins in Buchan 
Dial, 7 (Jam.) Wi’ a great hassick o’ hair hiiigin .. about 
her haffats. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxiv. His tatty pow, 
that ne’er had a better covering than his ain shaggy hassock 
of hair! [1*1823 Foeby Foe. E. Anglia, Hassock-head_, a 
shock head ; a bushy and entangled growth of coarse hair .] 

2 . A thick firm cushion or bass, often stuffed 
with rushes or straw, used to rest the feet ou, and 
esp. in places of worship to kneel upon. 

According to Forby s.v. ‘hassocks in bogs were formerly 
taken up. .shaped, trimmed, and dressed, .to make kneeling 
mucheasiei than on the pavement of the church.’ Hassocks 
of tuif or peat, formerly used in the chuich, aie still (1897) 
preserved at Lower Gravenhurst in Bedfordshire. 

1516 in Rogers Agric. .J Prices III. 364/3, 20 hassocks for 
pews. 1623 Fletcher & Shirley WA Walker v. i. Buy a mat 
for your bed, buy a mat 1 A hassock for your feet. 1667 
Vestry Bks, (Suitees) 202 For a hassock and a matt for oui 
Minister, 6d. 1711 Addison Sped. No. iier 2 To make 
them kneel . . he gave every one of them a Hassock and a 
Common-prayer Book, 1784 Cowper Task i. 748 Knees 
and hassocks are well-nigh divoic’d. 1881 Besant & R'ce 
Chapl of FI. I. vlii, A stately pew with red serge seats and 
hassocks. 1887 Miss Braddon Like 4 Unlike ui, They made 
her comfoi table upon the sofa, with a hassock for her feet. 

1 3. A rush basket : cf. Hask sh, Obs. 

1573-80 Baret Ah). H 209 A hassocke, a haskette made 
of twigges, or rushes, senpiculwm, 

II. 4 . The soft calcareous sandstone which 
separates the beds of ragstone in Kent. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Hassock, soft Sand-stone. 
1763 Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 58/2 Mortar, .made, .of chalk, 
sand, or hassock. 1831 Diet. Archit. s.v,, The sandstone 
that separates the beds of the Kentish rag is known by 
the name of hassock and hassock stone, the latter . ..when the 
sand is agglutinated enough to allow its being raised in block. 
1879 Rutley Stud. Rocksxw. 281 The calcareous sandstones 
in the Hythe beds in Kent are locally termed hassock. 
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III. 5 . Comb., as hmsock-grass, -plough ; has- 
sock-filler, a device for sUitfing hassocks ; has- 
sock-knife, an implement for chopping off hassocks. 

1699 Post Boy 24-6 Jan. in N. {j ( 2 - 7th Ser. XI. lOS 
They weie all arm’d, some with Guns, some with. Hassoch- 
knives, 1797 A. Young A^ric, Suffolk 161 The plough 
made on purpose, and called a hassock plough, cut laterally 
much beyond the line of its draught. 1863 Kingsi uy 
Water Bab. i 34 The hassock-grass and sedges tumbled him 
over. 1873 Knight Diet, blech.. Hassock-filler, a de\ice 
consisting of a curb and a charging cylinder, whereby the 
stuffing is packed into the cover. 

Hence Ha’ssock u. iratis., to furnish with has- 
socks (sense 2). 

1842 Barham higol. Leg., Sir Rupert, He. .resolves to. . 
new-cushion and hassock the family pew. 

Hassocky (hm-sald), a. [f. Hassock - h-Y.] 

1 . Abounding in hassocks 01 clumps. 

164s G. Boatd Nat. Hist. Ircl. (1726) 62 Hassocky bogs. 
1649 Buthk Eng. Improv. Impr. ix. (1653) Youi hassocky 
morish rough Land. i863_Bahing-Gould Iceland Evx.. 

A hoise cannot keep up with it ovei the broken hassocky 
ground. 

2 . Of the nature of or consisting of calcareous 
hassock. 

1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. 2/1 A Rockey 01 Hassucky 
sort of Ground. 1881 Whitthlad Hops 17 The loams . . 
and hassocky detritus of the Hythe beds. 1894 B. Fowlfr 
in Proc. Geol. Assoc. XIII. 362 Towards Branishott the beds 
become mote hassocky. 

Hast, 2ncl peis. sing. pres. ind. of Have. 

Hast, obs. form of Haste. 

'1' Hastal, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type *hasial.is, 
f. hasta spear.] Spear-shaped. 

1671 GKCw Anat. Plants 1. vii. § 3 (1682) 45 It [the cover 
of the seed] is . Hastal, in Lactuca. 

[Hastard, prob. a scribal error for Haskare. 

rnSzg Skelton Earl Northumberland \v. 24 (MS Reg. 
18 D II If. i 5 sl Vilane hastaiddis in fiei fiiiious tene..Con- 
feteid togedei of commonn concente Faislyto slo [ler moste 
singlar goode loide.] 

+ Ha'stary. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hasidri-tts be- 
longing to the spear, snbst, a spearman ; f. hasta 
spear. Cf. F. hastaireP\ A spearman. 

1589 IvE Instinct. Warres 104 Before the fust rankes of 
the Hastaiios. 

Hastate a. [ad. L. hastdius, f. hasta 

spear: see -ate 2 2.] 

1 . Formed like a spear or spear-head; spear- 
shaped. 

1834 Woodward Mollusca (1856) 117 Lingual teeth .. 
elongate, subulate, 01 hastate. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoeven’s Zool. I. 667 ..Lamellar append.age, denti- 

form or hastate. 1874 Couls Birds N. IV. 665 Crescentic 
or hastate spots. 1885 Castle Scb. Fencing 44 The hastate 
weapons : pike, paitisan. .and poleaxe. 

to. Bot. Of leaves ; Narrowly triangular nearly 
to the base, where two lateral lobes project at right 
angles to the midrib. 

1788 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. iii. v. (ed. 4) igi Hastate, 
Javellu-shaped ; when they are tiiangular, the Base and 
Sides hollowed, and Jhe Angles spreading. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. x.wii. 427 Hastate leaves that are quite 
entire. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 313 Runiev acctosclla', 
dioecious, lower leaves hastate. 1880 Gray Struct. Dot, iii. 
§ 4. 96 Leaves. . Hastate or Halberd-shaped. 

2 . Comb,, as hastate-aurkled, -leaved. 

1864 Sovjciby's Bot. I. 187 Hastate-leaved Scurvy-grass. 
1883 Bentlly Bot. 159 When the lobes of such a leaf are 
separated from the blade . .it is auriculate or hastate-auricled. 

t Ha'stated, «. [f. as prec. -h-EC,] =prec. 

1748-52 Sir J. 'S.ii.i.Hist. Plants 597 (Jod.) Thehastated- 
leaved arum with a clavated spadix. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s.v. Leaf. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 478 Towards 
the tops . .they became trifid, hastated, and lastly lanceolate, 

Ha'Stately, [-ly^.] in a hastate fashion; 
chielly in comb, with adjs., denoting a combination 
of the hastate with another shape, as hastately-cor- 
date, -lanceolate, -sagittate, -two-eared, etc. 

1831 Don Gardener's Diet. Gloss., Hastately-sagittate. 

Hasta'to-, combining form of L. hastdtus Has- 
tate, used like hastately. 

1829 Loudon Encycl. Plants Gloss., Hasiato-lanceolate, 
between halbert-shaped and lanceolate. 1850 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit. Floia 462 Amm macnlatum .. leaves all 
ladical, hastato-sagittate. 

Haste (bJ^st), jA Forms: 3- hasta ; also 3-8 
toast, 4-5 toaast(e, 4-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) toaiat, 
5 toayste. [a. OF. haste (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. hite i—SgGer. *haisH-, in OE, h&st, Mst 
fern., violence, fury = Goth, haifsis fern., strife, 
corrtest ; cf. OE. hthte aclj. violent, vehement, im- 
petirorrs = OFris. hdsi, hdlst, OHG. heisti, heist. 
The French word was taken back into Middle 
Dutch, and thence into other Tent, langs. : cf. 
MDu. haeste, haest, Du. haast, MLG. and LG. 
hast, Ger. hast haste.] 

I. 1 . Urgency or impetuosity of movement re- 
sulting in or tending to swiftness or rapidity ; quick- 
ness, speed, expedition (properly of voluntary 
action). Opposed to leisurely motion or action. 
(Most freq. in phrases : see 4 a, 5.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5198 To bidd hast now es nan sa frek, 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 359 This asketh haste. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 48, I shall do more in a daye 
than my Drother in twayne, for all his liaste. 1582 N. 


CicuMVVsayilv, Cast anhcdcds Cong. A, /w^/.\li. 17 a, They fled, 
and made away with great h.ist. 1697 IJampilr Voy. I. 13 
The old man would have stayed us hcie . . but oui liusiness 
required more haste. 1765 Goldsm. Ess. xv. Wks, (Globe) 
328/1 In situations wbeie the action seems to lequire haste. 
1888 A. K. Green Behind Closed Doois iv. To m.ike him 
undeistand the necessity of haste. 

2 . Such quickness of action as excludes due coii- 
sideiation or reflection; hruTy, precipitancy, want 
of deliberation, rashness. (See also 4 b, G ) 

a 1300 B. E, Psaltei lxxvii[i]. 33 J>air dales waned in un- 
naitnesse. And Jiair yheres with haste ware lesse, c 1374 
Chaucer Troyliesv, 1605 Gieuous to me god wot is youre 
vnreste. Your haste, a 1533 Ln. llritNi rs Hnon \i is. 320 
An yll haste is not good, c 1645 How txL Lett (1650) U- =9 
Hast and choler aie enemies to all great actions. 1781 
CowpEii Retiiemeni 725 Friends, not adopted with aschuol- 
boy’s haste. _ 1832 Tenna son ‘ Love ihou iliy land ' 96 Raw 
Haste, half-sister to Delay-. 

3 . The condition of being obliged to act quickly 
on account of having little lime ; eagerness to get 
something done quickly; hurry. (Sec also 4 c, cl.) 

c 1385 CnAUCLR L. G, IV, 794 Thisbc (MS.Gg. 4. 27), This 
lisbe hath, .so gret haste Piramus to se. 1470-85 M.alorv 
Arthur l. x. After the hast of the letters, they' gaf hem this 
ansuer that [etc.]. 1548 Hall Chi on.. Hen. VI, 93 li, 

These joly gallantes left behynde theim for hast, all their 
tentes. 1581 Sa\il,k Agr/e. (1598) 19S Many halfe dead .. 
weie left for haste of winning the fielde. 1710 Sti ele 
Tatter No. 200 1* 4 The urgent Hast of another Corre- 
spondent. 1828 Scott B'. M. Perth xvxiv. She advanced, 
breathless with haste. 1872 J. F. ClaeivC 5S 

(Cent.) The haste to get rich. 

II. Phrases. 

4 . In haste, a. (in sense l.) Willi energetic speed; 
quickly, expeditiously (also, "^an, on haste (obs.); 
see An pre/l). So in all haste (arch,), as quickly 
as possible, with all speed. 

011300 Cuisorbl. 13402 pa! fild a enpp pan son in hast. 
a 1300 K. Horn 615 He slo3 pet on haste C)n hundred hi pe 
laste. c 1380 Sti- Ferumh. 3608 Richard prykede forp an 
haste, Ase harde as he may praste. <21400-50 Ah.xandir 
2817, I sail hole [= recover] all in li.ast. 1567 Satii. 
Poems Reform, v. 50 Reuenge in haist the cruel! act. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 456 Forth rush’d in haste the great con- 
-sulting Peers. <11791 Wesllv IW'f. {1830) XII, 287 Though 
I am always in haste I am never in a hurry. 1859 'I'ennv son 
Enid 1391 ‘Not dead !’ she answer’d in all haste. 1868 
Lynch Kivuht cxvii. i, Arise, sad heart, arise in haste. 

lb. (in. sense 2.) With excited quickness ; without 
deliberation, hurriedly, hastily, in a hurry. 

_ 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 782 Scribled forth 
in hast at adueiiture. 1535 Coverdale Ps cxv. ir, I sayde 
in my haist : All men are lyers. 1677 I.auderdale in L, 
Papers (Camden) III. ivii. 80 So as they mtw not trouble 
us any moie in hast. 168^ Burnli Tracis 1 . i Who has 
seen so little, and as it u'erc in hast. lyp-n Swirt Let, 
to Mis. yohnson 16 Jan., I dined to-day with Dr, Cockburii, 
but will not do so again in haste, he has generally such a 
parcel of Scots with him. 

c. (in sense 3.) With quickness of action clue to 
being pressed for time ; with speed, speedily. 

1513 More in Grafton Chion. (1568) 11 . 759 One Mistle- 
biooke . . came in great haste to the hous of one Pottier. 
1584 PoWEL Lloyds Cambria 221 The King leuied an 
arinie in. Hast. 1699 G.arth Dispens. v, 60 In hast a 
Council’s call’d. 1727 Svvtrr Gulliver in. i. _i8i Four or 
five men running in great haste up the stairs. 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 607 Prepaicd at any 
moment to send such as might be demanded in h.Tste. 

d. (in sense 3.) As predicate, often with injin.x 
Eager to get something done quickly; in a htrrry. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. iii. 89 Your Father calls for you, 
He rs in hast, therefore I pray you go. 1700 Ray in J.eit. 
Lit, Men (Camden) 205, I am m no hast 101 them, but can 
well wait y<3ur leisure, 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot, I. iii. 
196 Mary was in no haste to return into Scotland. 1782 
CowPER Gilpin igS So turning to his horse, he said, ‘ 1 am 
in haste to dine 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms iii. 935 No 
sooner come than in haste to go. 

6. To make haste ; To put forth energy producing 
speed ; to move or act with quickness ; to use 
expedition, to hasten. (Often with infl) 

1535 Coverdale Ps. xxxix. [xl,] 13 Make haist (o Lorde) 
to helpe me. 1582 N. Licklfield tr. Castanhedaf Conq. 
E. Ind. vii. 19 b. Making hast to the shore, and atteining the 
same, they ran away. 1662 J. Davti-.s tr. Oleanus' Voy. 
Amiass. 13 One wlule to march on very .slowly, aiiothet, 
to make more haste. 1749 Fielding Tom yoius vt. x, It 
w.-is necessary for him to make haste home. 1837 Dtcivi xs 
Pickw. vii, Make haste down, and come out. 1847 James 
y. Marston Hall ix, I made as much haste as 1 could to 
get away. 

6. In jproverbs and phrases : chiefly in sense 2. 

C137S Barbour Troy-bk. n. 1682 Of fule haist ctiminis no 
•speid. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 5 Hast maketh w.aste. 
Ibid., The more haste the lesse speede. 1556 Robinson ti. 
More's Utop. (ed. 2) To Rdr. (Arb.) 19 With more hast then 
good spede I broughte it to an ende. 1621 Quarles 
Argalns ij- P. (1678) 29 Acts done in haste, by leisure aie 
repented. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111 . xiv, 323 Tlie 
more haste was emphatically not the better speed. 1869 
H AZLtTT £n^. Prom. 153 Haste trips up its own heels. 1M3 
Ht. P. Spoi ford in Harper's Mag. Mar. 573/1 She married 
him in all haste— to reimnt in all leisure. 1897 E. Pihlliotis 
Lying, Prophets 346 [Cornish phrase] More haste, more kt. 
Mod, More haste, less (01 worse) speed. 

III. 7 . Comb. 

155a Huloct, Haste maker, accelerator, *576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 26a Festination or ha.st making. 1851 Heh>s 
Comp, Solti, xi. (1874) 199 Tltere is no occasion for being 
excessively emulous, or haste bitten. 

Haste (h£*st), zi. Forms ; see prec. [a. OF. 
hosier (iith c. in Ualz.-Dann,), mocLF, hdter. 


f. haste, hiite, IIa.stg sh. Cf. Du. haasten, Ger. 
hasten, Da. kasie, Sw. hasta, all from Fr.] Norv 
chiefly liteiaiy, the orditiary word being hasten. 

1 . leans. To cause to move mure quickly; to urge, 
chive, orpiess 011 ; to f|uicken, accederate, hurry. 

<11300 Cnisor M.26qyj Ilast nogbt hi scrift oiijiiskin wi*-. 
<■1330 R, Buunst CJ.ion, (iSio) p Fals lidiiko, )>at ham h>d<-r 
hasted. 1398 Trev isa Baitk. Di P.R.iv. lii. (1495) 83 Drj c- 
ncsse_ hasty th aege C14S9 Cvvton Sonnes of Aynwn wvi. 
562 ’The children of leynawde hasted somoche the ii. soncs 
of foulqyes., that thti. .weie .. very. <11533 Ld. Bckmis 
Hiwn li\. 2 o 6 They were so hastyd .and pursewjd. 1607 
Siuks. Cor, v. i. 74 Let’s hence, And with our faire intreatiss 
hast them on. 1786 Burns Auld E'anrirs N,-V. Salut. 
blare xiv, 'Ihou .just thy step a wee thing bastit. 

2 . 7-cJl. = 3. arch. 

a 1300 Cursor bf. 5018 Yee most yow Iiast on your fare. 
C1380 WvcLir Wks. (rdSo) tdg [’ey sluildeii. ha.aste hem to 
make asech. <;i47S Rauf Coil^tar 550, I will not haist me 
ane fate faster on the way. 1535 Covi i.dai l I's cxl. Lc\li ] 
I Lnide, I call spoil the : h.iist the viito me 1667 Milton 
P. L. XI. 104 Hast thee, and fiom the Paradise of God., 
drive out tlie sinful Pair. 1869 Lowell loot-I’atk iv, I look 
and long, then haste me home. 

3 . 27itr. To make haste ; to come or go quickly ; 
to act with haste or expedition ; to be quick, hurry ; 
(of time or events) to come on or approach rapidly. 
(Often with to and inf.) 

<11300 Cutsor bl. 2S37 ‘ Haste’, he said, ‘Jian heder yaar‘. 
C1375 Sc. Leg. .Samis, johnnnes 112 pe seknes na reined 
Ma haf, bot hastis to ]>e dtde 1388 WvcLir Ps. Kix. [!\\.] 
I Lord, hast thou to helpe me. 15S1 Mulcvstlr Positions 
xli. (1887) 234 If the reward vveic good, he vtoukl hast to 
gaine more. 1614 Rali igh Hist. U 'or Id v. iii. (17361 1 . CSi) 
He hasted away towards Utka. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 
S67 O fiiends, I he.ir the tread of nimble feet H.asting this 
way. 171Z Pope /I/ fjs/ii/t 23 See Natuie hastes her c.irliest 
wreaths to bring. 1849 C. Hrome SltirLy wtv, The houi 
is hasting but too fast. 1871 R. Ellis Cainllus viii. 4 Still 
ever liasiing wheie she kd. 

Hasteful (hr^'stful) , a. 7 arc. [f. Haste sh. 
-f-ruii.] Full of haste ; hurrying, huxTieJ. Hence 
Ha'stefully adv., in haste, e.xpeditioirsly. 

1610 Hoiland Camden's Biit, 1. 3SS With h.astfull hot 
desire. 1873 J. Duns bletu. Sir y. T. Simpson \v. 519 In 
the excitement ofh.asteful travel. 1890 Sarmi J. Dunl-vn 
Soc. Depait. 30S We got hasteliilly baek, three-quarteis of 
an hour before she sailed. 1895 Daily 'Pel. 25 Mar. 7/1. 
This hastefiil, bustling and forgetful age. 

tHasteler, hastier. Obs. [app. a. AF. 
*hasieler, f. '^hasiele (whence secondary dim. haste- 
let \ see Haslet), dim. of haste, mod.F. hate 
spit, broach:— L. hasUi spear; cf. the 12th c. L, 
cquiv.alent hasialdriiis (? hastelldrius), also haste- 
Idrici the place where broaches were kept (Du 
Cange). In this sense, Godefroy has only OF- 
lmteettr,hasteur\--vafiid.i-..hasidtimd 77 itJb\xQvi\vgy)P\ 
An officer of the kitchen, who superintended or 
attended to the roasting of meat ; also, a turn-spit. 

[''fii7S Conitit. Domus Regis in Liber Niger Sum. 
(Hearnei 1 . 348 De Magna Coquina . . Hastalarius-.) 1420 
Liber Cocorum (1S62) i pis hasteler, pasteler, and potagere. 
< 1440 Pramp. Paiv. 229/1 Hastlere, jiat rostythe mete.. 
assator, assarins, 1563-87 P'oxE.l. bl. (1684) III. 715 
Saying that Nicholas Cadman w.as Noyes Hastier, tlut is, 
such a one as maketh and hasteth the fire. 

Hasteless (hei’stles', a. [f. Haste sb.+ 
-LESS.] Without haste. Hence Ha'steleasness, 
complete absence of haste or burry. 

1873 W. Cory Let. ■] yrnls. (1897) 313 Men who are as 
the st.ais, unconscious, basteless, stedi.ist. _ 1883 Ji herifs 
in Longm. Mag. June 19a Hastelessness is the only word 
one can make up to describe it. 

Hastelet, obs. form of Haslet, 
tHa'Stelinff. Oh. rate. In 7 toastling. [f. 
Haste - t--LiKG.r A hasty penion, 

1629 Gal'le Holy bladn. '203 Ilaue after the Haslllng ; 
nay haue at him with an encounter as lesolute, as siieedy. 

t Ha-Stely, hastly, ndv. Obs. Forms : 3-4 
hustelicto;©, -lyctoe, 4 -lik (siipeil. -lokeatl, 4-5 
-li, 4-G -ly, -lie, 5-6 Sc. (and Coverd.) hai^oly, 
5-7 A. -lie, 6 Sc. lieately ; also 4-6 toasfcly, 6 Se. 
haistlio. [f. Haste sb. + -ly ; perhaps, in its 
origin, a variant of hastily, the e at length becom- 
ing mute.] 

1 . ^H.vstily I. 

c 1290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 3/71 He liet him cristni hastelidie. 
<11300 Cutsor bl. *15224 Siia hasteli als he might. 1377 
Langl. P. I'l, B. xix, 466 The Uwe wil 1 take it, beie 1 
may hastlokest it haue. 1380 Lay hoiks Caicck. tLamb. 
Mb.) 1373 Accidy hat is slowiiesse Whan a man schuld do 
agooddede hastly. <11400-50 H/t.'.T<iN</<?/' 3784 As hastely 
as he it herd, his ostis he flittjb. c 147S RaufCoifyar iij 
Twa cant knaills of his. a win haistclie he bad 
Cantos Settnes of Ay/mm xx. 451 Hecaltel hastly the duke 
iiayines. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxii. 59 Gif 1 mend nocht 
hestcly. 1535 Cov^rdai-e liv. IIva] 15 death conic 
hastely vpoii them, XS96 Dali^ymple tr, laitVs Hist, 
Scot X. 268 HaistUe..to the west tuntne to the tjueiie he 
past. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. io2 Ak haibiehe as he may. 

2 . =s Hastily 2. 

tSSa Huloet, Ha-stely or rashelye, pnecipitanier. 
Hasten (h^>-s’n), v. [Kxlended form of Haste 
V., after the numerous verbs in -EN 5 ,] 

1 . trans. To cause to make h.iste ; to urge on ; 
to accelerate, expedite, hurry : « Haste w. i. 

ij^-73 CooPPR Thesaurus s.v. Fesiino, Mortem in se 
/rf/MEtfKjqhehnstned hm ownc death. 1579 St’LNStK .V/hti/s. 
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Cal. May 152 Sorrowe ne neede be hastened on. 1600 E. 
Blount tr. Concsiag^io'A Sebastian . .hasten edhisdepaitme, 
impatient of the least delaies. 1659 Harris Parival's 
Iran Age 210 These preparations hastened the Ling to 
Nottingham. 1707 Ctirios. tii Flush. .$ Card. 181 Nitre 
mi\t with Water . . is excellent to hasten the Vines. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe i. xx, We had thiee leagues to go, and out- 
guide hastened us. 1816 J. Smith F'anorn^na Sc. ^ Art 
II. 141 Ajet of water is admitted to hasten the condensa- 
tion 1854 Tomlinson Arago's Astfou. 121 Ihe ultimate 
effect . . was discovered in hastening, not in deferring, the 
time of the appearance of the comet ' 

f b. To dispatch, or send in haste. Obs. 

1611 Bible i Kings xxii, g Hasten hither Micaiah the 
aonne of Imlah. 1652 Sir E Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 309, 1 pray be still pressing the K. of France to 
hasten Ins effectual letters. 1674 Esscv Papers (Camden) 
1. 178 Your Ex'” will now have hastened over to me 34 foot 
Companys. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII. 40 If 
there be anything in Brand’s letter that will divert me, 
hasten it to me 

2 . intr. To malce haste; to come, go, or act 
quickly; to be quick; to hurry; =IiASTEzi. 3. 
(Often with io and inf.) 

1568 Grafton Chron. I_I. 399 King Richard . . hastened 
not a little to set all thinges .. in order. ci6oo Shaks. 
Sonn lx. So do our minutes hasten to their end. 1611 
Bible Gen. xviii. 6 Abraham hastened into the tent, vnto 
Sarah. 1639 B. Harris Parival’s Iron .4ge 142 Noi did 
he hasten to beat them out of his country. 1719 Dr Fou 
Crusoe (L.), I hastened to the spot whence the noise came. 
1874 Green Short Hist. viii. §7. 534 Scotland.. hastened to 
sign the Covenant. 

Hence Ha'stened ppl. a. ; Ha'stening z/bi. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1631 Milton Epit. Marchioness Winchester 46 Pres.ag- 
ing tears, Which the sad mom had let fall On her hastening 
funeral. *648 Gage West Ind. gs For the speedier hasten- 
ing of our second breakfast. 1671 Milton Samson 958 Thy 
hasten’d widowhood. 1770 Goldsm. Des. Vill, 51 111 fares 
the land, toliasteningillsaprey, Wheiewealth accumulates 
and men decay. 

Hastener (hei-s’nui). [f. prec. -f -eh 1.] 

1 . One who or that which hastens. 

1587 Turberv. Trag. T. (1837) 156 He and ,, his Queene 
. .that hastners of King Albyons bane had beene. 1686 A. 
Snaps Anai. Horse ve. xvi 177 The Muscles .. called 
Acceleratores or Hastners. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 
169 (>7 Pride and indigence, the two great hasteners of 
modern poems. 

2 . A stand or screen for concentrating the heal of 
the file on a roasting joint of meat; aLaster. dial. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hasiner, same as Hnster. 1838 in 
SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, 1888 [see Hasteu]. 

t Ha*steness, Obs. [Cf. Hastely.] By-form 
of Hastiness. 

1413 Pilgi. NoiofdtCaxton 1483) tv. ii. S9 Withouten fowls 
lebukyngeorhastenesseofvengeaunce. <11450 R. Glouces- 
ter's Chron. (1724) 482/1 note (MS. ColL Arms) His eyen .. 
as sperkelyng fuyre, as lightnyng with hastenesse. 

Haster (h,?i-st3i). dial. [f. Haste v. p -ee ; 
but cf. OF. hasteur turnspit, s.v. Hasteler, and 
see Hastert.] = Hastener 2. 

1829 Hunter HaUamsh Glass. 48 (Hall.) Haster, a tin 
meat-screen, to leflect tlie heat while the operation of roast- 
ing is going on. 1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
34 Shoo tumbled backards, and nockt haster uppat beef, 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Plasiener or Hosier. 

’t* Ha'story. Ohs. [f. OF, hosier to roast (see 
hasti in Godef.), f. haste spit + -eey.] The process 
or art of roasting meat ; roast meats collectively. 

ci42a Liber Cocarum (1862) s, I wylle schawe, Tho 
poyntes of cure. .Of Potage, hastery and baktin mete. Ibid. 
38 Here endys ouie hastere J>at I of spake. 1511 Earl 
N orthumhliU s H ousek. Dk. in Aniig. Repert. (1809) IV. 
244 A Yoman Cooke .. Who doith hourely attend in the 
Kitching at the Haistiy for roisting of Meat. 

Hastif, -ly, -ness : see Hastive, -ly, -ness. 
Hastifoliate (htestifpu-ii/t), a. Bot. [f. L. 
hasta spear + foli-ttm leaf; see -ate 2,] Having 
spear-shaped leaves. Also Hastifo-lious a. 

1B86 Sj>d. Soc. Lex., Hastifoliate. 1889 Ce?ii. Diet., 
Hasiifoliotis. 

Hastiform (hte'stif^jm), a. [ad, L. ty^e*hasii- 
formis, mod.F. hastif onne, f. L. hasta spear : see 
-EOEM.] Spear-shaped. zBS6 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
t Ha'Stiiiede. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Hasty -h 
-hede, -head.] Hastiness, haste. 

*390 Gower Conf. II. 243 Eche of hem in hastihede Shall 
other slee. 

Hastile (hse-stoil), a. Bot. [ad. L. type *has- 
tllis, f. hasta spear : see -ile. Cf. L. hasHle spear- 
shaft.] = Hastate. 1864 Webster cites Gray. 
Hastilade (hse-stilhld). Ohs. exc. Hist. [ad. 
med.L. hastiliidus, hastiludinm, f. L, hasta spear 
+ liidus play.] Spear-play ; a name for a kind of 
tilt or tournament. 

1586 Ferne Bias. Genirie 366 In any Tilt, lust, Has- 
tilude or Turney, c 1640 J, Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) 
I. 148 To concurre with swords, fight at barriers, excercise 
hastyludes. 2845 Gentl. Mag. n. 239 That tangible 
memorial of round table hastiludes stilly preserved in the 
building. 1879 bixoN Windsor I. xviii. 187 One sport, 
called hastiludes, was no less dangerous than war itself. 
Hastily (hl'-stUi), adv. Forms: 4-5 hasti- 
lieh(e, -li(e, -le, {super 1. -lokest), 4-6 hastyly, 
6 aFc. haastily, -yly ; 4 - hastily, [f. Hasty a. -)- 
-ey 2 . Cf. also Hastively, Hastely.] In haste. 

1. Quickly, speedily, expeditiously ; "t* soon, with- 


out delay, shortly, suddenly {obs.) ; rapidly, swiftly. 
Now usually with implication of being piessed for 
time : Himiedly. 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 172884-153 To petre & his deciples has- 
tile tell 3ee, fiat he is risen. <11385 Ciialcer L. G. W. igSg 
Ariadne, To come & speke with us hastily <1x400 
Maundev. (1839) XV. 162 The mone envyiouneth the Erthe 
moiehastyly than ony other Planete. x^^gCompl. Scot vi. 
58 Ane steine . . calht ane comeit, quhen it is sene, ther 
occunis haistyly eftir it sum grit myscheif 1590 Spensfr 
P'. Q. I. ii. 6 Up he rose, and clad him hastily. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 219 Ovei-hastily blooming Trees, 
ryfid Golbsm. Psc. W. xxx, He took the lettei, and hastily 
read it ovet. 1874 Grefn Short Hist. ili._ § 2. 123 The 
Noithein nobles raaiched hastily to join their comrades. 

2. With undue haste excluding consideration or 
forethought ; precipitately, rashly, inconsiderately. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary \. (1625) ^29 Young men. .by 
the. want .. of aged expeuence, are hastily led theieunto. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 279 p 1 That the Reader may not 
judge too hastily of this Piece of Cuticism. 1858 Froudd 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 9 She had mariied hastily, and as 
hastily grown weary of her choice. 

3. W 1th quickness of temper ; in sudden angei . 
1573 Tusser Hush. ix. (1878) 17 To hate reuengement 

hastilie. 1753 Johnson, Hastily ..z- Passionately; with 
vehemence. 

Hastiness (h^^'stines). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being hasty, 
f 1. Quickness, swiftness, rapidity ; suddenness, 
c 133a R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 256 pi manace . . in hasty- 
nes suorn. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 229/1 Hastynesse, idem 
quod Haaste. 1450-1330 Plyrr. our Ladye 2 The shoit- 
nes . . of thys lyfe, the hastynes of dethe. rsgr Sparry tr. 
Cation's Geomancte 24 All hastinesse and swiftnesse is 
appointed vnto <J and 

2. Undue quickness ; precipitancy ; hurriedness. 

C1386 Chaucer Alelib. P 167 (Hail.) Je moste also dryue 

out of jour herte hastynes [4 il/AA. hastifnesse]. .For .pe 
comune proueibe is pis; pat he J>at soone demeth soone 
lepentith. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 88 Hastinesse 
of speche maketh men to erre. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's 
Inst. 1. 28 That people with a certaine hole liastinesse, brake 
out oftentimes to seka them idols. 1641 Baki-r A pol. Laymen 
189 Oh the wonderfull dammage that is incuiTcd by hastinesse 
andprecipitancy. i7Si-;73JORTiNjE'(rc/. Af/YA(R.),Epiphanius 
was made up of hastiness and credulity. 1888 Academy 
21 Jan. 49/1 Hastiness of execution. 

3. Quickness of temper ; tendency to sudden 
anger or irritation, passion. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 474 He acorsede alle thulke men . . 
That of an false preste ne abbe eke him nou3t. That word 
he sede ofte in hastinesse. c 1430 Life Si. Kath. (Gibbs 
MS.) 77 He waxed ime wood by hedy hastynesse. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W, de W. iS3r) no Hastynesse or irefulnesse. 
1595 Dalrymtlc ti. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 105 3'hair ouir 
haistines, and ouei bent to reuenge. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yower Wks 1775 III. 73 You have a little too much hasti- 
ness in youi temper. 1830 D'Israeli Chas. I, III. v. 73 
Laud .. had the bluntness and hastiness of a monastic 
character. 

+ b. A fanciful name for a ‘ company ’ of cooks. 
c 1491 Caxton Bh, Curtesye (ed. 2) finis, A Hastynes of 
Cookes. 

Hasting (hJ^stig), vM. sb. [f. Haste v. + 
-ING I.] The action of the verb Haste ; making 
haste, speeding; expedition, acceleration. 

a 1350 Childk. Jesu 1590 (Matz.) po Josep was comen in 
hastingue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. iv. (1495) 
224 The cause of hastynge of Manasses deth. ? a 1400 
Arthur 377 Bedwer wyk alle hastynge Tolde Arthour alle 
his kynge, 1368 Knt. of Curtesy 25 He praieth you in all 
hastynge To come in his court for to dwell. 

Hasting, ppl. a. and sb. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 

A. ppl. a. 

1. That hastes, speeding : see the verb. 

1632 Milton Sonn. ii. My hasting days fly on with full 
career. 1870 Emerson Misc. Papers, Plutarch Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 343 To keep up with the hasting history. 

t2. That ripens early; applied to varieties of 
fruit or vegetables. Obs. 

13^8 Lytd Dodoens i. xxxv. 52 Thehuskes be. .like a gieat 
hasting 01 garden pease. i6ix Cotgr., Hastiveau . , a hast- 
ing apple, or peare. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Card, 
243 How to raise hasting Strawberries, ryss Chambers 
Cycl. Siipp , Hasting Pear, . , It ripens in July. 

B. sb. [ellipt. use of the adj.] 

+ 1. An early-ripening fruit or vegetable ; spec, a 
kind of early pea. Ohs. (or now only local). 

1575 Tusser Husb. xviii. (1878) 43 Sowe Hastings now, if 
land it alow. 1385 Higins tr. junms' Nomenclator 101/2 
Ficus preecox. Eigne hastive. A rathe fig ripened before 
the time : an hasting. 1664 _Butlcr Hua. n. Ep. to Sid- 
rophel 22 To cry Green-Hastings. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Sinking 115 Common cryers . . persuade people to buy their 
oysteis, green bastings, or new ballads. 1878 Science Gossip 
Aug. 190 A day or two since I heard the cry ‘ Green Has- 
tings ! ’ . .fifty years ago, it was the usual cry for green peas. 

+ 2. Applied to persons who hasten or make 
haste (with allusion to prec. sense). Only in pi. 

1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 35 Toward your woorkyng 
ye make such tastingis, As approue you to be none of the 
hastingls. 1581 [see Harding]. <rx66i Fuller Worthies, 
Sussex (1811) II. 385 Now men commonly say they are none 
of the Hastings, who, being slow and slack, go about business 
with no agility, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, You are 
none of the Hastings, of him that loses an Oppoitunity , .for 
want of Dispatch. 

Hastisn (h^^stij), a. dial. [f. Haste sb. or v. 
4 - -rsH.] =s Hasty a. 4 . 

1749 Fielding Tom^ Jones xvi. iii, [An ignorant woman 
says] A very hastish kind of gentleman. 


tHa’Sti'ty. Obs. rare. In 4 hastite. [Worn 
down from OF. hastivetl, f. hastif : see next. 
Cf. jollity, F . joliveid.) Hastiness, haste. 

c 1340 Cutsor iVI. 2909 (Ti in ) pen coom a doom in hastite 
To hem pat longe had spaiedbe. 

t Ha'Stive, ha*stif, a. _ Obs. Also 3-5 -yf(e, 
-ife, -yve. [a OF. hastif, -ive, mod.F. hdtif -ive, 
speedy, hurried, impetuou , f haste, mod. hdte 
Haste sb. 4 - -ive. See also Hasty, which is in 
origin a doublet of this word.] 

1. Speedy, swift : = Hasty <r. i. 

1382 Wyclif Jer xxxvi. 29 Hastif shal come the kinge of 
Babiloyne, and waste this lond. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 56 
And make many hastif rodes. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg, 
Princ. 2092 Dethe was to hastyfe, lo lenne on the. 

b. Of fruit, etc. ; Maturing early ; early, forward ; 

- Hasty «. i d. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl., Hastive, a French term, some- 
times used in English fbr eaily, forward . .The hastive fruits 
are strawberries and cherries. We have also hastive peas, etc. 

2. Piecipitate, lash : = Hasty a. 3 . 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 458 Folc hastyf hii bek ek ynou, & 
also wykout rede. 1340 Ayenh. 184 Of hastif red hit 
uorkingk afterward, c 1374 Chaucfr Y royhis iv. 1540 (1568) 
(M S. Gg. 4. 27) Hastyf man wanted neuei e care c 1430 Syr 
Gencr. (Roxb) 4984 Treulie thou weie a lille to hastife. 

3 . (^uick-tempeied, passionate ( = Hasty <3;. 4) ; 
in a passion, angry. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 414 Reliable nas he 1103! of tonge, 
ac of speche hastyf. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 177 
Richard was hastif, & ansiierd put stund, Ceites kou lies 
cheitiff, & as a stinkand hund. <•1410 Chi on. Eng 667 in 
Ruson Met. Rom. II. 298 The king was hastifantstaiteup, 
Ant hente the thef by the top. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A. 
I. vii. 17 That he be nottcslyf, hastyf, hoot ne angry. 

t Ha’Stively, hastifly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. 
4 - -LY '^,] Hastily, quickly, speedily. 
a 1327 Pol. YotiyviCamden) rgo Facchek me thetraytouis 
y-bounde. .bastifliche ant blyve. <11350 Childh. Jesn 1631 
(Mat.!.) He answerede him ful hastifli. 

tHa'Stiveness,hastifiiesse. Ohs. [f.piec. 
4 --Eitss.] Hastiness, rashness, passionateness. 
C1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 129 If any man mad 
pleynt of clerk for hastmenesse. c 1386 CAskmcok Piehb. 
ir 167 Ye moste also dryue out of youre berte hastifnesse. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 99 Fool hastifnesse. 

t Hastive'SS. Obs. In 4 hastiwes. [a, AF. 
hasiivesse, f. hastif, hdtif FIas'SIVK'} =piec. 

[1292 Britton iv ix. § 8 Acuns . . mentent par foie hasti- 
vesce.] ^1323 Meir. Horn, 159 Quen we hald our heit fia 
wieth, And hastiwes. 

+ Hasti’vity. Obs, In 5 hasty vyte : see also 
Hastity. [a. OF. hasiiveH, mod.F. lidtiveU, f- 
/mv*/ H astive : see -ITY.] -prec. 

£•1430 in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 242 Vengeaunce and 
Wiathe in an hastyvyte. 

Hastier, Hastlet, obs. ff. Hastelee, Haslet. 
Hastly : see Hastely. 

Hasty (hi?‘’sti), a, (sb,, adv.) [a. OF. hasti for 
hastif {p\, hastis), moil F. hdtif, -ive, f. haste, hdle 
Haste j/i. : see Hastive, and cf. Jolly, Taedy. 
The termination was doubtless fiom the first iden- 
tified with native -y from OE. -ig ; and it is 
noticeable that the other Teutonic langs. have 
formed corresponding adjs. of that type : Du. 
haasiig, Ger,, Da., Sw, hastig.'\ Marked by haste ; 
acting, moving, performed, etc. with haste, 

1. Speedy, quick, expeditious ; swift, rapid (in 
action or movement) ; sudden, arch. exc. as in b. 

£1340 5324 (Tiin.) pe kynge lete write lettres 

. . wijj hasty fare. 1340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 1548 Gret 
hasty myscheves. .pat tyll pe world er nere command. 1405 
Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Lete me have word in as 
hasty tyme as ye may. c rsn sst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Aib.) 
Introd. 28/r This people bathe a swyfie hasty speche. 15S1 
Turner Herbal 1. B ij a, Thys wolfbayne of all poysones is 
the raosthastye poison. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (s^^o) 
59 We wish hasty luin to all Tyrants. 1697 Dryden V iig. 
Georg, I. 174 When impetuous Rain Swells hasty Brooks. 
1722 De Foe Plague (1736) 198 A very smart and hasty 
Rain. 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) I. 24 The 
dung of pigeons is a rich and hasty manure. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. i. xviii. The sportive toil. .Served too in hastier 
swell to show Shoit glimpses of a breast of snow. _ 

b. Speedy or quick on account of having little 
time ; hurried. 

1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. Weapons sb, A hastie retraite. 
1746 Berkeley Let. to Prior 20 May, Wks. 1871 IV. 317, I 
have written these hasty lines in no small hurry. 17S0 
Gray Elegy xxv. Brushing with hasty steps the dews away. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 113 Aberdovey, of 
which I made a hasty common-ink sketch. 1844 Wilson 
Brit. India III. 9 [He] had scarcely, .time to cast a hasty 
glance at the novel circumstances around him. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Libiary (1892) II. i. 20 Rasselas..is ill 
calculated for the hasty readers of to-day. 

c. Requiring haste or speed; made in haste. 
spec, in Cookery', see also Hasty pudding. 

£ 1386 Chaucer Milled s T. 339 (Harl. MS ) This axep 
hast, and of an hasty [3 MSS. hastif] ping Men may nought 
preche or make taryyng. 1377 B. Googe PJeresbachs 
Ilusb. IV. (1586) 184 Sommer Hony, or hasty hony, made m 
thirty dales after the tenth of June. 1637 North! s Plutarch 
Add. Lives (1676) 90 He [Columbus] built a hasty Fort with 
wood and earth. 1742 P. Francis Horace, Ep. i. xvi. 91 
To purchase hasty wealth. 1883 Cassell's Diet. Cookery, 
Hasty Puff. 

f d. That ripens or comes to maturity early m 
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HAT. 


HASTY. 

the season; early, forward [L, ^rxcox\ : = Hast- 
ing ppl. a, 2. Obs. 

£^14^ Pramf. Parv. 228/2 Hastybere, corne,.^nV«£^;j£r. 
1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 12 Hasty pees., be sowen before 
Chnstmasse. x6ii Bible Isa. xxviii. 4 As the hastie fruite 
before the summer. 1626 Bacon Sylva Introd to § 422 How 
to malce the Trees . , more Hastie and Sudden, than they 
vse to be. 1693 Evelyn De la Qttini. Compl. Card. 1 . 131 
Hasty, or Forward-Chenies. 

+ 2 . Eager to get something done quickly ; in a 
hurty. (In eaily use sometimes nearly = Ready, 
willing : cf. quick.) Usually with inf. Obs. 

'^» 37 S ‘S‘£. Leg-. Saints, Effame 70 His hasty lykine til 
fulhi. a 1450 Knt, de la Pour (1868) 62 No wise woman 
aught to be hasty to take upon the new noualitees of array. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 376 a/2 She was hasty for to obeye 
and constaunte to suffre. <11533 Ld. Berners Huon kvi, 
227 How is it that ye be so hasty to departe ? 1592 Nohody 
^ So7neh. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 344 The Queene 
is not so hasty of your death. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, iv. 
V. 61 Is hee so hastie, that hee doth suppose My sleepe, my 
death ? 1754 Foote Knights ii. Wlcs. 1799 1 . 85 'Tis partly 
to prevent bad consequences, that I am. .so hasty to match 
him. 

3 . Characterized by undue quickness of action; 
precipitate, rash, inconsiderate. 

c 1430 Lydg. Mm. Poems 223, I have harde . . That haste 
mene sholde wante no woo. 01440 ProniJ). Parv. 22S/2 
. .preceps. 1568 Grafton CAww. II. 44 Hastie and 
furious of heart, __and unware of perilles. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. ni. xxxvii.237 Aptitude., to give too hasty beleefe 
to pretended Miracles, lyda Goldsm. Cit. IV. ii, I .. will 
not be hasty in my decisions. xSo2 Med. jfrnl. VIII. 505 
He has been led into many hasty assertions. 1875 Jowett 
Plato V, 146 Do not be hasty in forming a conclusion. 

4 . Of persons or their dispositions ; Quickly ex- 
cited to anger, quick-tempered, passionate, irritable. 
Of words or actions : Uttered or done in sudden 
anger or irritation. 

_ 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or 
impacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather 
accustomed & vsed vyce of angre. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 
Hastye, disposed to be angry, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huott 
xliii. 143 Be not dyspleasyd yf I spake eny hasty worde. 
*S 3 S CovERDALE Prov. xiv. 20 Wrath and haistle dis- 
pleasure. 1611 Bible Ibid., Hee that is hasty of spirit, 
exalteth folly. *781 Gibbon Decl. ij- P. III. 43 The natural 
disposition pf Theodosius was hasty and choleric. 1878 
Seeley Stein II. 129 Do you suppose I do not know myself 
to be hasty and irritable? 

B, as sb. The murrain which attacks cattle. Sc, 
x8i2 Agric, Survey Scoil., Caithness aoo (Jam.) Called the 
murrain_(proyincially h^ty), because the animal dies soon 
after it is seized with it. 1815 Ibid., Sutherland loi The 
disease called murrain or heasty, prevailed among the black 
cattle of this county. 

■t" C, as adv. Hastily ; quickly, rapidly, soon. 
c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 847 Disaecyon . .That hasty wyl 
medle on nouthir syde. 1549 Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 54 Mercurius 
. . quhilk makkis reuolutioue nyne dais mair haistiar nor dols 
Venus . . is ay sene befor the soune rysing, and haisty eftir 
that the soune is cum to the vest oiizon. 

D. Comb., as hasty footed, -minded, -witted, 

1590 Shaks. Mids. K. in. ii. 200 Wee haue chid the hasty 
footed time, For parting vs. 1596 — Tam. Shr. v. ii. 40 
An hastie witted bodie. 1736-1816 A iitsworih's Lat. Diet., 
Hasty-minded,yi;zwr«s aimni. 

t Hasty, V, Obs. exc. .5'<r. [f. prec.] = Haste v. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter ixxvii._ 37 paire dayes fayld in 
vanyte and paire Jeris wip hastiynge [etttn /estinacione]. 
c 1400 tr. Secreia Secret,, Gov. Lordsh. ffi. E. T. S.) 105 
He peyned him to hasfy pe Mule. 1533 Bellenden Livy 
I. (1822) 2 Thay will haisty thameself to here thir novelties 
and recent dedis. Mod. Sc. He told them to hastie. 

•p Ha'Stylully, adv, Obs. Corrupt form of Has- 
TivEti's: under the influence of Hasty. 
c 1500 Mehisine xxxi. 231 He . . putte hym emong the 
sarasyns more hasty fully Sian thunder falleth fro heuen. 

Hasty pudding*. A pudding made of flour 
stirred in boiling milk or water to the consistency 
of a thick batter ; in some parts applied to a simi- 
lar preparation of oatmeal (usually called 'por- 
ridge’) ; in U.S. made with Indian meal and water. 

H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F Ij, I can thinke of 
no fitter name then an hasty pudding. For I protest in so 
great haste I composed it, that [etc.]. r6oo J. PoRv tr. 
Deo's Africa ii. 45 They cast bailie-meale into boiling 
water, .stirring the same. , Then setting this pap or hastie- 
pudding upon the table, 1633 Heywoqd Eng. Trav.^ 11. 
Wks. 1874 IV. 28 Like a hastie Pudding, longer in ^ting, 
then it was in making. 1741 Compl. Pam.-Piece i. ii. 160 
Take a large Pint of Milk, put to it 4 Spoonfuls of Flour . - 
and boil it into a smooth Hasty-Puddmg. 1769 De Poe’s 
Tour Gt. Brit. III. 243 The common Breakfasting here, 
abouts is Hasty-pudden, made of Oatmeal and Water boiled 
to a Paste. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk., Leg. Sleepy 
Hollow (186s) 438 Great fields of Indian corn.. holding out 
the promise of cakes and hasty pudding, 
t Ha'S wed, a. Obs. [f. OE. hasu, haswe grey, 
tawny + -ED.] Marked with grey or blown. 

c 1250 Geti. ^ Ex, 1723 Sep or got, haswed, arled, or g^rei, 
Ben don fro iacob fer a-wei. 

Hat (iset), sb. Forms : i lieBt, heett, 3-8 hatt(e, 
6 (haitte, atte), 3- hat. [OE. hsii, cognate with 
OFris. hat, north.Fris, hat, hatt, hood, head-cover- 
ing ; ON. hgttr (genit. hattar, dat. hetti)\—*hattuz, 
later nom. hattr, hood, cowl, turban, Sw. hatt, Da. 
hat, hatie-hat: cf. also lc&\.hetla {:~*hatjdn-) hood. 
The OTeut. *hathtz goes hack to earlier *hadmis, 
from ablaut-series /<!ffi^',/<!<W-, whence OE./^^i/H00D. 
Cf. Lith. Hildas, kodas tuft or crest of a bird.] 

Voi. V. 


1. A covering for the head ; in recent use, gener- 
ally distinguished from other head-gear, as a man's 
cap (or bonnet) and a woman’s bonnet, by having 
a more or less horizontal brim all round the hemi- 
spherical, conical, or cylindrical part which covers 
the head. (But cylindrical ‘hats’ without brims 
are worn by some Orientals), a. as worn by men. 

£725 Corpus Gloss. 1318 Mitra, h.Tet. £893 K. jElfrfo 
Oros. IV. X. § II [Hej basr halt on his heafde. asyxi 
Cursor M. 5314 On his heued a hatt he bar. £1400 
Maundev. (Eoxb.) XXV. 120 He doflez his hatte. <t 1400-50 
Alexander 2981 Some in stele plates With hard hattes on 
))alr heddez. _ 1484 Caxton Chivalry vi. 60 The hatte of 
steel or yron is gyuen to the knyght to sygnefye shamefast- 
nes. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 He was com- 
mandyd to put of hys atte. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
HicJiolay's Voy. iif. i. 69 b. Wearing on their heads a hygh 
yealow hatte made after the fashion of a suger loofe. i6m 
Wood Life 8 Oct. ( 0 . H. S.) III. 469 Dr. Henry Aldrich. . 
spoke against hatts turnd up on one side. 1787 ‘ G. Gam- 
bado' Acad. Horsemen (1809) 29, 1 never admired a 
round hat, but with a large wig it is insupportable. 1879 
spoils Encycl. Indust. Arts non The feature which dis- 
tinguishes the ‘ hat’ from other forms of head-diess is the 
possession of a brim. 

b. as worn by women. 

£ 147a Henhv Wallace 1. 242 A wowyn quhyt hatt scho 
brassit_ on with all. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems lxxvii. _44 
Madinis . . With quhyt hauls all browderit rycht brav[elie]. 
1597 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 31 Some [hair], untuck'd, 
descended her sheaved hat. 1598 — Merry W. iv. ii, 78 
There's her thrum’d hat, Md her muffler too. 1784 Cowpfr 
Task I. 536 In cloakofsatin trimmed With lace, and hat with 
splendid riband hound. 1849 C. Bronie Shirley vii, ‘ I want 
to finish trimming my hat ’ (bonnet she meant). 1855 Tenny- 
son Maud I. XX. 1, The habit, hat and feather. Or the frock 
and gypsy bonnet . . nothing can be sweeter Than maiden 
Maud in either. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 10 June, By the 
way, they call a lady's dress here [New York] a ‘ robe and 
a bonnet a ‘hat’. 1881 Grant White Eng. Without ij- 
Within ii. ss A bonnet has strings, and a hat has not. 

2 . With qualifying words : a. specifying the ma- 
terial, shape, or kind of hat, the place or occasion 
on which it is worn, etc., e.g. beaver, felt, silk, 
straw hat ; high, tall (chimney-pot, stove-pipe, top) 
hat, the ordinary cylindrical silk hat of the 19th c.; 
opera, tennis hat. See these words ; also Bilbt- 
cocK, Cooked, Crush-hat, Wide-awake, etc. 

£ 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (1840) 105 Fyne felt hattes or 
spectacles to reede. 154a Old City Aec. Bk. in Archsol, 
Jml. XLIII, iij straw hats. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. iii. xvi. loi Covering their head with a felt 
hatte. 1837 C. Newton in Whitlock Bk. Trades (1842) 
294 When the outer batt is considerably finer than the inner 
one, the retailer terms it a ‘plated hat . *838 Penny Cyel. 

XII. 84/1 There are three descriptions or qualities of hats 
made of wool, viz. beaver-hats, plate-hats, and felt-hats. 
Ibid,, Silk-hats are composed of a form made of chip or of 
felt, and covered with woven silk plush or shag. 1830 H. 
Ainsworth Jack Sheppardx, He wore a three-cornered hat, 
a sandy-coloured .scratch wig. 1874 T. Hardy Par Jr. 
Madding Cro^ud (1889) 334 He now wears . . a tall hat a- 
Sundays. 1886 Mils. £, Kennard Girl in Brown Habit viii. 
(1888) 67 Sooner or later, hunting hats all meet with the same 
fate. 1896 Westm. Gas. 29 Dec. 8/1 The first high hat, it 
is said, was worn by John Hetherington, a haberdasher, 
who was in business off the Strand in London. . .It is to be 
remembered, however, that the beaver hat preceded the 
silk hat, and the modern top hat is only the successor of the 
hat with a sloping body commonly worn in the seventeenth 
century. 

b. With the name of some person known to 
have habitually worn or to have been represented 
in such a hat, or of some artist (Rubens, Gains- 
borough) fond of depicting such. 

1889 N. F. Reddall Pact, Fancy, tjr Fable 309 He pre- 
sented all of the refugees .. with ‘Kossuth’ hats. i8m 
Carmichael In Gods Way iii. i. 127 A tall man in light 
clothes and with a Stanley hat on. 1891 Dobson Hogarth 
100 A red-haired lady in a Pamela hat and white dress. 
idgi E. Castle Consequetices II. 259 A young woman., 
with a large black Rubens hat. 1893 Georgiana Hill/^hA 
Eng. Dress II. 254 Anglesea hat with the bell-shaped 
crown. D'Orsay hat with ribbed silk binding and a large 
bow to the band, 

3. A head-dress showing the rank or dignity of 
the wearer ; esp. a cardinal’s hat (see Cardinal sb, 
IH) ; whence iransf, the office or dignity of a car- 
dinal ; called also red hat. 

Hat of Estate, cap of estate (Halliw.). t Hnt of Main- 
ienance : see Maintenance. 

a 135a Minot Poems (Hall) viiL 41 Cardinales with hattes 
rede. 1431 in Rogers Agric. <4 Prices III. 496/r Fur to 
Mayor's hat. 1597-^ Bp. HALLiVt/. v, iii. 85 Tlie red hat that 
tries the luckless main. 1599 Sandys Europs Spec.^xitys) 150 
Who., with dispensation from the Pope would resigne uppe 
their Hattes. 1690 Land. Gaz. No. 2540/1 The Pope, in a 
publick Consistory, gave the Hats to nine of the new Car- 
dinals. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Pope Innocent IV. 
first made the hat the symbol or cognizance of the cardinals, 
injoining them to wear a red hat, at all ceremonies and pro- 
cessions, as a token of their being ready to spill their blood 
for Jesus Christ. 17531 Scats Mag. Jan. 13/2 There are .. 
fifteen hats vacant in the sacred college. 1850 Lu. Hough- 
ton in Reid Life (i8go) I. 445 Wiseman proceeds to Rome 
to get his hat, r8.. Knight Crown Hist, Lug. 133 The 
pope bestowed on him the red hat. 1884 G. B. Mai.leson 
Battle-Fields Germany viiL 229 The electoral Iiat of 
Brandenburg. 

4 . Felting, such as is used in felt hats. 

*7^ Sporting Mag, III. 193 Giving a preference to 
wadding made of hat. 

6 . Bhrases and locutions ; a. Referring to the 


custom of uncovering the head as a mark of 
reverence, courtesy, or salutation (often reduced to 
a momentary taking off, raising, or touching of the 
hat). J/af in hand, with the head uncovered in 
respect ; obsequiously, sert'ilely. Cf. Cap r/i.l 4 g, 
iS 93 Donne Sat. i. (R.), That, when tlion ineet’st one . . 
Dost search, and, like a needy broker, pn/e Ihe silk and 
gold he wears, and to that rate. So high or low, dost raise 
thy _form.aI hat. <i 1659 Cleveland Poems, eU. (1677) 

He is punctual in exacting your Hat. c 16& Wood Lfe 
( 0 . H. S ) I. 299 The common civility of a hat. 1722 Di- 
Foe Col, Jack (1840) 247, I . gave you my hat as I passed 
you. 1725 — Voy. round IPor/.f (1S40) 97 'Ihe governor, 
gave them the compliment of his _ kit and leg. 1848 
Thackeray P'an. Pair (1875I III. iii. 27 'lo compliment 
Mrs. Crawley .with a profound salute of the hat. i8st — 
Eng. Hum., Congreve (1858) 65 John Dennis wa.s hat in 
hand to Mr. Congreve. 1884 Black fud. Shaks. v. Rais- 
ing his hat and bowing. 1884 Mrs. Ewing Mary’s Meadcrw 
i. (r886) 12 The Scotch gardener touched his bat to me. 

b. Referring to the collecting of money in a liat 
by street minstrels or similar perfoirriei’s : lienee, 
to send round the hat, go round with the hat, etc., 
applied contemptuously to the collection of money 
by personal solicitation for charitable or benevolent 
purposes, 

1857 [Remembered in colloquial use]. 1870 Lowell A niong 
my Bks. Ser. i. (1882) 370 After passing round the hat in 
Europe and America, a 1878 C. J. Mathews in Daily News 
It Sept. (1894) 4/7 It was easy enough to make the hat go 
sound, but the difiiculty was to get anyone to put anything 
in It. Lady Maude's Mania -xx-x. 331 Allow meto 

take round the hat for coppers, i8gi Morning Post 10 Jan. 
4/6 Dispatching men to send round the hat in Araeric.n. 

c. Miscellaneous phrases : Bad hat : a scape- 
grace. Black hat (Australian slang) : a newly- 
arrived immigrant. As black as (one's) hat: abso- 
lutely black. By this hat, my hat to a halfpenny, BU 
bet a hat : common forms of asseveration. A brick 
in (one' s) hat (fj ,S)i)\ overcome with liquor. (His) 
hat covers (his) family, etc. : said of one who is 
alone in the world, and lias to provide only for 
himself. Hats to be disposed of : IvsetslcyA. I'll eat 
my (old Benvley's) hat: an asseveration stating one’s 
readiness to do this, if an event of which one is 
certain should not occur. To hang tip one's hat : 
see Hand v. 28 b. To be in a (the) hat: lo be in 
a fix. To throw up one's hat : i.e. in token of joy ; 
cf. Cap sb.'i p. 

1588 Shaks. L, L. L. v. ii. 563 My hat to a halfe-penie, 
Ponmey prooues the best Worthie. 1598 — Merry W. i. i. 
173 By this hat, then be in the red face had it. 1710 Brit. 
Apollo III. Na 95. 2/1 Three Stumps in her Head .. as 
Black as my Hat. £1758 Ciiestekf. Lett. {1792) IV. 
cccxxxv. 131 It is by no means a weak place; and I fear 
there will be many hats to be disposed ofliefore it is taken, 
c 1825 Houlston Tracis II. xlviii. ii With his face as black 

a. s your hat. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xlii, ‘ If I knew as little 
of life as that. I'd eat my hat and swallow the buckle 
whole.’ 1849 LoNcr. A"rtr’<i«<»^/i x.xixj Her husband,, often 
came home vei-y late, ‘ with a brick in bis hat as Sally 
expressed it. 1854 Dickens Hard T. 141 They would say, 

‘ While my hat covers my family ’ . . I have only one to fted. 
1883 Mrs. Choker Proper Ptide III. i. 6 I'm in a most 
awful hat this time, and no mistake. 1882 Mrs, Riodeil 
Daisies 239 ‘ Hat covers his family, don’t it ? ' ‘He 

lias no one belonging to him I ever heaitl of.' r884_BESANT 
Childr. Gibeon H. xxxii, There are always bad hats in every 
family. 1887 R. M. Praed Longleat of Korralbyn xxviii. 
277 I’d never let it be said that a black hat had cut me 
out. 1887 Miss E. E, Money Li/t. Duiek Maiden II, 
viii. 148 (Farmer) If you don’t run up against him next day 
..you may eat your hat i 1887-9 T. A. Trqllofk What I 
remember III. i6g The man whose estate lies underhis hat 
need never tremble before the frowns of fortune. 1897T. M. 
Healy la Daily Niam 22 Jan. 3/3 The Irish farmer would 
throw up bis hat on learning tliat hostilities had broken out. 

II. In various technical uses, 

6. a. The layer of tan- bark spread on the top of 
a pile of hides with interposed, hatk filling a tan-pit. 

b. Metallurgy. A depression in the tunnel-head of 
a suielting-fumace lo detain the gases (Knight 
Diet. Meek. 1S75). C. In Soap-making: A de- 
pressed chamber in the bottom of a copper (see 
quot. 1885). 

1853 C, Mqrfit Tanning, etc. uo8 When the skins have 
all been imbedded in the tan, they are to be covered with a 
six inch stratum of bark, tedinicaliy termed the haL *885 
W. L. Carpenter Soap <]• Candles vi._^ 156 The copper, 
provided with a ' hat '. .to receive impurities that subside. 

7 . The pileus of a fungus. 

t 886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 1887 Lancet ii June 1215/1 
Different parts of the mushroom cmitait* more or less albu- 
men, the ‘hat ’..having twice as much as the stem, 

III. aitrih. and Comb. 

8. In sense: ‘Forming part of a hat’, as hat- 
hrim, -crown, -leaf, -lining, -plush, -spring i ‘ lor 
supporting or holding bats , as hat-peg, -pin, -rack, 
-rati, -shelf, -shop ; also in othen connexions. 

*8§9 Dickens T, Tim Cities i. it, To. .shake the wet out 
of his ■*hat-hrim. 1870 Cotton Pispemm it. viii. 402 Leav- 
ing an orifice bigger than a "Hat Crown._ C1813 Mbs. 
Sherwood Stories Ck Cateeh. xvi. 142 Philip took a pair 
of scissar^ and Wd them in his hat-crown. 182m Biacktv. 
Mag. XXVL 76 The heavy shot . . carrying off an entire 
whisker, a very small portion of car, and a rather larger 
portion of '*haWeaf from the policeman. 183B Dickens O. 
Twist xliii, To liang ’em up to their own “hat-pegs, 1891 J. O. 
Hocbes Some Emotions 137 ‘ Would you like that "hat-pin ? ' 
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she said, 1872 Mark Twajn Inntc. Ahr. xxxi. 241 A sort of 
vestibule, where they used to keep the *hat-iack. i^illhisir. 
Lond. News Christm. No. 14/3 Steadying himself with one 
hand upon the *hat-rail of the [railway] carriage. 1896 Daily 
News 2r Jan. 2/1 The programmes, and the *hat-shelves for 
the guests. tSpaHowci.LS Mercy 37 She had been one of the 
^hat-shop hands. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hat-spring 
Maker, a manufacturer of springs for light opera or closing-up 
hats. 1794 Sporting Mag, III. 193 It may be preferred to 
*hat-wadding. 

9. obj and obj. genitive, as hat-bearer, -dresser, 
-dyer\ hat-doffing, -tipping, -turning-, hat-sizing, 
-wearing adjs. Also Hat-kaker, -making. 

1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 216 Graceful ^hat-doffings 
and hand-kissings 1640 Canterbury Marriage Licences 
(MS.), John Lewknor of Canterbury, *hat dresser. 1709 
Lond. Gas. No. 4580/4 Brian Thompson, of London, *Hal- 
dyer. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson Dalmatia, etc. I. 167 
*Hat-wearing townspeople. 

10 . Special combs. : hat-body, the unsliaped or 
partly shaped piece of felt from which a hat is 
formed; hat-brush, a soft biush for brushing 
hats ; hat-card, a card worn in the ribbon of 
a hat by a partisan in sport or politics ; *1* hat- 
commoner (see qnot.) ; hat-conformator = CoN- 
EOEMATOB ; hat-die = hat-mould ; hat-frame (see 
qnot.) ; hat-grip, a device for holding a hat on 
the head ; hat-guard, a string or cord to prevent 
a hat from being blown away ; hat-homage, 
f -honour, reverence shown by removing the hat, 
a phrase in use among tlie early Quakers ; hat- 
mould, the die on which a hat or bonnet is formed 
or shaped by pressing ; hat-palm (also chip-hat 
palm'), a name for Tin-max aigentea and Copernicia 
cerifera, the leaves of which are used for making 
hats ; hat-piece, (a) a metal skull-cap worn 
under the hat as defensive armour, ( 5 ) a coin of 
James VI on which the king is represented wearing 
a hat ; hat-plant, an East Indian plant {r^schy- 
nomene asperd) of the bean family, yielding a very 
tough pith which is made into hats, bottles, etc. ; 
t hat-respect = hat-honour-, hat-roller (see 
qnot.) ; hat-shag, woven silk plush for silk hats ; 
4 hat-ahaker ; hat-atand, a standing piece of fur- 
niture for hats to be hung on ; hat-atring = hat- 
guard-, hat-trea, a hat-stand with projecting arms 
for hats and coats; f hat-worship == 

See also Hat-band, -beock, -box, etc. 

iZeg, Penny Cy cl. Suppl. I. 245/2 Veiy soft biushes, such 
as mat-brushes. 1892 7'»«ei'24Nov, 8/4 ’'Hat-cards.. were 
distributed and worn Iw hundreds on the polling day. 1803 
Gradns ad Cantabr, (Farmer), *Hat Commoner, the son of 
a Nobleman, who wears the gown of a Fellow Commoner 
with a hat. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ^Hat-frame, 
cross-bars of wood placed round three or four dozen hats in 
sending them out for home sale. 1896 B'hatn Weekly Post 
6 June 1/8 A '*hat-grlp which will make it possible to wear 
a straw hat in a gale of wind. 1831 Dixon IV. Penn vi. (1:872) 
50 *Hat-homage is our social creed. 1669 Penn (title) No 
Cro.ss, No Crown ; or Several Sober Reasons against *Hat- 
Honourj Titular-Respects, You to a Single Person. X677 
G. Fox in yrnl, (1832) II. 206 If this hat-honour, and shew- 
ing the bare head, be an invention of men, and not from God. 
1883 Ladv Brassey The Trades x, 177 Sometimes called 
. . the thatch-palm, and the ^hat-palm. 1599 in Pitcairn 
Crim. Trials Scotl. II. 99 False *hat-peiceis, pistulettis and 
crownis. 1664-3 Diary 6 Mar., I saw him try on his 
buff coat and *ha£-piece covered with black velvet. i66g 
Penn No Cross ix. § 25 Honour was from the Beginning, but 
*Hat-respects, and most Titles, are of late. 1883 Geesley 
Coal Mining Gloss., *Hai Rollers, cast iion or steel rollers, 
shaped like a hat, revolving upon a vertical pin, for guiding 
incline hauling ropes round curves. 1698 Post Man 12-14 
Apr. (N. & Q.), Joseph Briant, a *Hatshaker. 1837 Hughes 
Tom Broken 1. iv. The *hat-stand (with a whip or two stand- 
ing up init). 1892 P. hi. Crawford Three FatesW. 162 There 
is no more romance about her than there is in a hatstand. 
1838 Thoreau Maine^ W. (1894) 118 Used for ornamental 
■*hat-trees, together with, deer’s horns, in front entries. 1742 
Note 071 . Pope's^ Dtmc. iv, 205 The *hatworship, as the 
Quakers call it, is an abomination to that sect. 

Hat, u. [f. Hat j<5.J t7-ans. To cover with a 
hat ; to furnish or provide with a hat. Also, to 
bestow the cardinal’s hat upon. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode u. cxxli. (1869) t2i Al be it I 
be mantelled and wel hatted. 1398 Florio, Incapellare , . 
to hat one. 1832 W. J erdan A nttoMog. II. xiii. 164 We had 
..hatted and cloaked ourselves. 1883 Aoj^2«(MasB.) ymil. 
31 July 1/6 The Pope . . held a public consistory, .at which 
the newly appointed Cardinals were hatted. 1891 Annie 
Thomas That Affair I. x. 171 Miss Polthuan hats and veils 
herself. 

b. To place one’s hat on (a seat) so as to claim it. 
xS86 Phiiad. Thnes 10 Apr. (Cent.), Twenty seats had .. 
been hatted before noon to secure them for the debate. 

Hat, ohs. f. Hatjs! sA and z>., Higet Hot a. ; 
obs. pa. t. Hit ; north, f. Hote si. promise ; obs. 
var, of At pp-op. and rel. (=that). 

Hatable, var. of Rateable. 

Hatare, var. Hatee 

Ha'tband, hat-band. 

1 . A band of narrow ribbon put round a hat above 
the brim. 

Pnrh. MS. Ahpi. Roll, Pro hatbandys de serico 
uigro, ijj. 1352 Huloet, Hatte bande, spira. 1594 H. Deane 
vaLismoreFapers^ex. 11.(1887) 1. SAhat-bande, wiihxviij 
gowlde buttons. 1623 Dk, Buckhm. in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. I. III. 146 He hath neyther chaine nor hatband. 1685 


Lo7id, Gaz. No. 2094/4 A Hat, with a Black and Gold 
colouied Silk Hatband of the new twisted fashion. 1726 
Amherst Te7'rs Fil. xlvi. 247 Flapping hats with silver hat- 
bands. 1834 L. Ritchie IVand. by Sehie 105 Louis XI ., 
loaded even his hat-band with medals of the saints. 

b. Phrase. As queer {tight, odd, etc.) as Dick's 
(or Nick's') hatband. 

{Dick or Nick was piob. some local character or half-wit, 
whose droll sayings weie lepeated. See Notes iS- Qiieries 
8th ser. X.IL 37, et seq.) 

1796 Grose Diet. Veilg. T. s_ v. Dick, I am as queer as Dick’s 
hatband ; that is, out of spirits, or don’t know what ails me. 
XNerucastle /o7-in ciBso. As queer as Dick’s (Nick’s) hat- 
band, that went nine times round and wouldn’t meet.] 

+ c. Gold hatband ; a nobleman at the Univer- 
sity ; a ' tuft ’. Obs. 

1628 Earle Mic7-ocosi/e., Ytig, Gent. U?ihi. (Arb.) 43 His 
companion is ordinarily some stale fellow, that ha's beene 
notorious for an Ingle to gold hatbands. 1889 Ge7itl. Mag. 
June 398 Noblemen at the universities, since known a-, 

‘ tufts ’, because of the gold tuft or tassle to their cap, were 
then known as gold hatbands. 

2 . A band of crape or other dark material worn 
round the hat as a sign of mourning. 

1398 Tofte Alba (1880) 74 To Hatband black. .This sable 
place doth fit you best to mourne. 1667 PnpYsDfa?^' 31 Dec., 
My uncle Thomas, with a mourning hat-baud on for his 
daughter Mary, xjaz 07 -der m Coemcil STAax.in Lo/td. Gaz. | 
No. 3791/4 It will be allowed as full and proper Mourning, to 
wear Hatbands of Black English Alamode covered with Black 
Crape. 1806 A. Duncan NcIsotPs F 707 . i8Six mouiners, in 
seal fs and hatbands. 1886 J. K. Jerome Af/c (1889) 

32 The undertaker’s mute in streaming hat-band. 

3 . Comb., as hatband-hater, -maker. 

1602 Hopu to Choose Gd. Wife Jr. Bad i. iii in Hazl. 
Dodsley IX. 17 A hatband-hater, and a husk-point wearer. 
163a Star Cliamb. Cases (Camden) 115 A. B. of London, 
Cittizen and Hatband-maker. 1720 Siow's Surv. (1754) II. 

V. XV. 334/1 The master, wardens, and assistants of the in- 
corporated company of Hat band Makers of London. 
Ka't-block. [See Block sb. 4 a.] A form or 
mould upon which a man’s hat is shaped. Hence 
hat-block ptiaker, turner. 

1723 Lo7id. Gaz. No. 6192/9 Thomas Bossworth . . Hat- 
Block Turner. *838 Sim:monds_ Diet. Trade, Hai-block 
77 iaktr, a manufacturer of the solid wooden shapes used in 
blocking or forming hats. 

Hat-box, A box adapted to hold a hat or 
hats; esp. as in qnot. 1794. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 219 A Hat-box is a 
convenience for carrying hats, made of stout leather, in the 
exact form of a hat. Mbs. Oliphant Mem. L. 

Oliphani II. xi. 132 Standing before a table on which his 
hat-box answered the purpose of a desk. 

Comb. 1884 Lo7td. P. O. Directory, Hat Box Makeis. 

Hat-case. = Hat-box. 

1398 Florio, Porta bereiia, a capease, a hat case. 1662 
Dryden Wild Gailmt 1. ii, “The hat-case must be disposed 
under the bed. 1670 Lond. Gaz. No. 523/4 A square large 
Box .. with a leather Hat-case upon it. 1890 Store Catal. 
Mar. 1384 Square Hat Cases in Solid Leather. 

Comb. *884 Land. P, O. Directory, Hat Case Makers. 
Hatcb (htetj), iAl Forms; i li8ec(c, 3-7 
hacche, 4 Bach, hachch, 4-6 hache, 5-7 hatche, 

6 acche, 6- batch. / 3 . i bec(c, 5 becebe, betebe, 
5-6 hecb(e. [OE. hxc, genit. hsecce, less com- 
monly h^c (the umlaut of a before cc being gener- 
ally se instead of g : Sievers § 89. i Anm. i) 
WGer. *hakjd- : cf. MLG. heck, Du. hek (in Kilian 
hecke, heck), Da. hekke rack in a stable, 8w. hack. 
Ulterior history and. original signification obscure. 
The variant OE. forms gave hatch (sometimes 
lietcli) in southern and midi. Eng. ; Heck and 
sometimes hack (Hack jA 2) in north, dial.] 

1 . A half-door, gate, or wicket with an open space 
above ; the lower half of a divided door, which 
may be closed while the upper half is open. Also 
formerly, and still dial., any small gate or wicket. 

(It is doubtful whether the masc. word in quot. 1015 
belongs here.) 

[1013 in Eaile Land Chariers 393 Of Sam htecce to 
Dudemteres hele . . swa eft innon Sane haecc.] 1062 in 
Thorpe Dipl. .tPivi Sax, 393 Of |>ai'e hlype to J>are ealdeii 
wude haecce. a 1230 Owl 4 Night. 1056 Thu come sone to 
than hacche. 1393 L.angl. P, PI, C. xvii. 335 J>auh ich my 
hy-lyue sholde begge a-boute at mennes hacches. c 1465 
E, E. Misc. (Watton Club) 60 Som . . lepe over the hache, 
They had no tyme to .seche the lache. 1321 MS. Acc. St. 
John's Hasp., Canierb., For hanging of an acche at Syster 
Sawyers jii. 1393 Shaks. fohn i. i. 171 In at the window, 
or else oie the hatch. 1687 T. Brown Lib. Consc. in Dk. 
Bncklwi.’s Wks. (1705) II. 126 Affairs were come to that 
pass, that he durst hardly show his Nose over his hatch. 
1688 R. Holme Ap-tptoury ni. 336/1 An Hatch, .is a diminu- 
tive Field Gate, .only to let a single Beast in and out of the 
Field . . also for Milk Maids to go in and out safely without 
Cllming or going over StUes. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 
000 A poor. .Scholar begging for some Relief at the Kitchen- 
Hatch. 1879 Trollope f. Caldigate (1880) 17 He. .passing 
by the well-known buttery hatches, looked into the old hall 
for the last time. 

p. c 1440 Propnp. Parv. 231/2 Hec, hek, or hetche, or a 
dore {K. hecche, 5 . heke, or hecht, antica, c 1436 T-urna7n. 
Totte7ikam 205 Sum on dores, and some on heoh. a 1529 
Skelton Dk. Albany 155 Go begge a byt Of brade, at ylke 
roannes heche. 

fig. esp. in proverbial phrase, To keep {set, 
have) a, hatch befop'e the door -. to keep silence. Obs. 

iSSS Smith in Foxe A . 4 M.(x6S7^) III. 336/2 Seeing God 
hath given a Tongue, And put it under power : The surest 
way it is to set A hatch before the door. 1379 Gosson Sck. 
Abuse (Arb.) 53 , 1 wish that euery rebuker shoulde place a 


hatch before the doore. 1388 Greene Pandosto (1607) 21 
'Tush (quoth his wife) piofite is a good hatch before the 
dore. 1394 Knacke to K7iowe in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 535, 

I say no more, 'Tis good to have a hatch before the door. 

c. ‘ Salt-making term. The door of a furnace ’ 
{Cheshire Gloss. 1886). 

■[ 2 . A hay-rack ; ^Heokj/lI 3. Obs. 
c 1420 Anturs of Arth. xxxv. Hay hely thay hade in 
baches vn-hi3te {Donee MS. in haches on hight]. 

3 . Naut. fa. Formerly (in pi., rarely sing.), A 
movable planking forming a kind of deck in ships ; 
hence, also, the permanent deck. Ohs. Yltnct Under 
hatches = laelow deck ; f over hatch = overboard, 
b. Now (since deck has become the term for the 
permanent covering of the hold), A trap-door 
or grated framewoih covering the openings in the 
deck called hatchways. (The phr. wider hatches 
is now associated with the last sense.) 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 179 A lodes-mon lyjtly lep vnder 
hachches. c 1330 Will. Palerne 2770 [T hey] busked hem botie 
sone aboue hacches. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 648 Cleo- 
patra, He pouryth pesyn up on the hachis sledere. 1495-7 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII xg] For x dossen Candell. .bought 8c 
spent vnder the haches in tyme of Reparacion of the sayd 
Ship. 15. . Egyiigecourte no In Hazl. E. P. P. II. 97 With 
theyr takyls they launched many a longe bote. And ouer 
hache threw them in to the streame. 1330 Palsgr. 229/2 
Hatche of a shippe, tiliac, trappe. 1548 Hall Chro7i., 
He7i. VIII, 15 The Scottes foughte sore on the hatches. 
1552 Huloet, Hatche of a shyppe where they walke, 
pergtda. 1373-80 Baret H 223 The hatches, or deckes 
in a ship, wheie men stand to fight, catastro77ta. 1381 L. 
Aldersey in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 178 Vp I went to the top 
of the hatches. 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda'sCoptq. E. 
hid. XXV. 64a, Commaunded him to prison vnder the hatches. 
1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 48 The maryners lay and slept 
upon the hatches, 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iv. 17 We 
pac’d along Vpon the giddy footing of the Hatches. 1598 
W. Phillips Linschoten in Arb. Garner III. 19 They have 
..cabins above the hatches. 1611 Cotgr., Tiliac, the 
Orelop, or Arloup, 01, more generally, the hatches of a ship. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, The Hatches of a shippe, so called 
because they fall to like an hatch of a doore. 1700 Devden 
Ceyx <$• AJcyo7u 146 Seas impell’d by winds . . Assault the 
sides and o’er the hatches tow’r. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 
II. 382 Then buist the hatches off. 1823 J. Neal Bro. 
Jonathan II. 298 When . . we came to heave the hatches, we 
found him. 1869 C. Gibbon R. Gray vii, The object crawled 
along the deck to the hatchway of the hold, raising the 
hatch cautiously, and disappeared. 

] 9 . 1 a xioo Morte Arth. 3683 Owt of botes on burde was 
busked with stonys, Bett down of }>e beste, brystis the 
hetches. 1313 Douglas JEneis v. xiv. 19 Endlang the 
hechis lyand heir and thairis. 

c. A square or oblong opening in the deck, by 
which cargo is loweied into the hold ; a hatchway. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 99 He was going to see the 
covers of the Hatches of forty of the fish ships . . nailed 
down. 1873 Act 36 <J< 37 Vict. c. 88 Sched. i, Hatches with 
open gratings, instead of the close hatches which are usual 
in merchant vessels. 

4 . fig. Under {the) hatches : Down in position or 
circumstances ; in a state of depression, humilia- 
tion, subjection, or restraint ; down out of sight. 

c 1550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 21 Ye have, .brought your- 
self. .so far under the hatches, .that ye cannot find the way 
to rise again. i6zi Burton A7iat. Mel. 1. ii. tv. vi. (1651) 
156 If he be poor ..he is under hatches, dejected, rejected 
and forsaken. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvii. 511 In this servile 
condition to have kept us still under hatches. 1678-9 
Foulkes Alarm Sinn. 7 Conscience has been kept under 
hatches. 1710 in Hearne Collect. ^ Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 35 ® 
The Whigs must, .think the Church under Hatches. 1818 
Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 143 It is impossible to live in a 
country which is continually under hatches. 

6. transf. a. An opening in the floor of a timber- 
shed or other building, which is covered by a trap- 
door ; also, the trap-door itself. 

1888 in Ward 4 LocEs Techn. Diet. 

'[b. Mining. An opening made in the ground. 
1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2099 We sink, .an Essay hatch (an 
orifice made for the search of a vein). 1733 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Hatches . , used in Cornwal, to express any of the 
openings of the earth, either into mines, or in search of them. 

6 . A flood-gate or sluice. See also quot. 1727-51. 

1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 8 § i All the sand, stones, 

grauell, and robell digged about.. the said tin, there to be 
wholly and sui ely kept, by the said hatches and ties, out and 
from the said fresh nuers or water-courses. 1587 [see Flood- 
hatch]. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 326 Hatches, 
Flud-gates placed iu the water to obstruct its Current. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Hatches, .the word is particularly 
used for ceitain dams, or mounds., to prevent the water that 
issues from the stream-woiks, and tin-washes in Cornwal, 
from running into the fresh rivers. 1738 Descr. Thames 60 
The Navigation, .was impeded by Hatches, Stopps and 
Wears. 1B40 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 187 The water 
suddenly abated, and vve then opened the doors, and let it 
pour from the rooms as from a mill hatch. 1879 Jefferies 
Wild Life in S, Co. 107 The formers lower down the brook 
pull up the hatches to let the flood pass. 

7 . ‘ A contrivance for trapping salmon ’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). Cf. Heck 2 . 

_ 1826 J. ’Thomson Etym. Eng. Wds. s.v., A salmon caught 
in a machine called a hek or hatch. 

8. A wooden bed-frame. ? Obs. 

a 1832 Scott (Webster 1864), A rude wooden stool, and 
still ruder hatch or bed-frame. 

9 . aitrib. and Comb., as (sense i) \ hatch- 
stead ; (3) hatch-man, -nail, -noup, -ring ; (3 c) 
hatch-head, -ladder-, hatch-bar, hatch-deck (see 
quots.) ; hatch-gate, {d) a wicket, {b) = sense 6. 
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HATCHET, 


1828 Webster s.v. Hatck, The grate or frame of cross bars 
laid over the opening in a ship’s deck, now called */iaich- 
bars. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk., -Hatch-bars, to secure 
the hatches. Ibid,, * Hatch-deck, gun brigs had hatches in- 
stead of lower decks. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 74 We reached the *hatch-gate, with the white cottage 
beside it. 1867 F. Francis Angling' iii.(i88o) 89 Some lock 
or hatch-gate. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii. The sea 
. . washed the faces of the men as they sat in oilskins on the 
*hatch-head. 14^8 hi ami. tj- Househ. Exp. 301 Item, for 
iiij. c. *^hache nayle, xvj. d. 1785 Genii. lilag. LV. i. 439 
Ventilators .. placed at the fore, main, and mizen *hatch- 
noup. Ic 1475 Hunt. Hare 261 Thei myghtt not passe the 
dure threscwold. Nor lope ouer the ^hache-styd. 

Hatch., [f. Hatch zi.i] The action of 
hatching, incubation ; that which is hatched ; a 
brood (of young). 

i6zg Gaule Holy Madn. 244 A Serpent of a Difficult 
hatch, and dangerous. 1797-1804 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) I. 145 These birds make a second hatch. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1878) 240 Two hybrids from the 
same parent hut from different hatches. 1875 Whyte Mel- 
ville Katerfelio ii. (1876) 15 If she addles all these as she 
addled the last hatch, I’ll forswear keeping fowls. 1894 
Fields June 832/1 Theie was a good hatch of Mayfly, and 
the fish were taking them fairly well. 
fis- iSgySuAKS. in.i, 86 Such things become the 

Hatch and Brood of Time. 1602 — Ham. in. T 174 There’s 
something in his soule, O’re which his Melancholly sits on 
brood, And I do doubt the hatch, and the disclose Will be 
some danger. 1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 297 The canon- 
izing of Saints by Popes is of a latter hatch. 

Hatch, sh:h Also 7 haclie. [f. Hatch 
An engraved line or stroke ; esp. one of those by 
which shading is represented in an engraving. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii. no Sculptors in their 
strongest shadows . . do draw their double Haches. 1663 
Evelyn Chalcogr. v. iiS The_ conducting of Hatches and 
stroaks, whether with pen, point, or Graver. Ibid. v. 129 
To discern an Original print from a Copy print, .is a knack 
very easily attain’d ; because 'tis almost impossible to imitate 
every hatch, and to make the stroaks of exact and equal 
dimensions. 1747 Creed in Fhil. Trans. XLIV. 449 Sounds 
of minute Duration will be expressed by the Pencils by small 
Hatches geometrically proportion’d to those Durations. 
1811 Se^/nstruetor 5Z4 Working in hatches with a middling 
full pencil. 1855 tr. LabaHe's Arts Mid. Ages iv. 180 He 
uses but few hatches in his shadows. 

+ Hatch, sd.^ Obs. [a. F. hache hatchet : see 
Hachb.] a hatchet. 

1704 in B. Church Hisi. Philip's War (1867) II. 132, 100 
large Hatches or light Axes made pietty broad. 1716 Ibid. 
(1865) I. 33 To run upon them with their Hatches. 1810 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 197 To demand three whale teeth and 
twelve hatches for their ransom, 
t Hatch, sb.^ Obs. [? var. of Hitch.] A knot. 

1688 R. Holme Artnoui^ iii. 288/2 At a Hundred threds 
round the Reel. .Housewives make a Hatch as some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. 

Hatch, j/i.e Curling. =Hack 3 b. 

<xi8i 3 [see Hack shl 2 b]. 

Hatch, vy Forms : 3 pa. t. hajte, ^pa.pple. 
y-haht, i-hey5t,5 haughte; 4-6 hacche, 5 hetch, 
5-6 hatche, 7 hach, 6- hatch. [Eaily ME. 
hacche[n, pa. t. liable, prob. OE. *hxccean (not 
recorded) : related to MHG. hecken (see Grimm 
H 746), Sw. hdcka. Da. hskke to hatch from the 
egg. Ulterior etymology unknown.] 

1 . intr. To bring forth young birds horn the egg 
by incubation. 

^1250 Owl <S- Night, 103 Thu. .leidesl thar-on thyfoleey; 
Tho hit hi-com that he ha^te, And of his eyre hriddes y-rajte. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles in. 44 pis brid . . hopith ffor to 
hacche or heruest begynne. iS73"8o Barlt Alv. H 226 
That hath lately hatched, or brought forth, .effmtits. 1719 
D'Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 316 My Hen has hatched to-day. 
1879 Daily News 19 Apr. 3/3 Robins and hedge-sparrows 
are now setting or hatching-out. 

2 . trails. To bring forth from the egg either by 
natural or artificial heat. (Also with forth, out.) 
a. with the young as obj. 

1398 Tkkvisa Barth. De P. R. xii. i. (Tollem. MS.), Whan 
hire 3onge hriddes hep newliche i heyjt [149$ haughte]. 
c 1440 Promp. Pars). 232/2 Hetchyd, as hyr Ay^,pullificaius, 
fetatus. IS4S Joye Exp. Dan. 2 These . . wil sitte their egges 
and hatche forth their chikens. iS77 Gouim H eresbach's 

Hush. IV. (1586) 160 You must not take the chickins away as 
they be hatcht. 1653 Walton Angler x. i8q Barnacles 
and young Goslings bred by the Suns heat and the rotten 
planks of an old Ship, and hatched of trees. 1774 Gdlbsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 241 In this fortress the male and female 
hatch and bring up their brood with security. 1890 Spectator 
8 Feb., One of them having failed to hatch out a brood, 
b. with the egg as obj. : To incubate. 

138a Wyclif Isa. lix. 5 [The ey] that is hacchid, shal breken 
out in to a cokatrice. iSSS Eden Decades o Sume haue 
alredy hatched their egges. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 
424 Turtles, or Tortoises . . came ashoar to lay their Eggs, 
which these Sands hatch. 1834 McMurtrie CuvieVs Aniin. 
Kingd. 168 No Reptile hatches its eggs. 1846 J. Baxter 
Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 4 These eggs are hatched by 
the heat of the sun. 

3 . intr, fox pass, a. Of the young ; To come 
forth from the egg. b. Said of the egg. 

*S93 Shaks. Eucr. 849 Why should . .hateful cuckoos hatch 
in sparrows’ nests? 1727-Si Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hatching, 
After this they put in tne eggs to hatch. 1867 F. Francis 
Anglingv. (188m 178 Larvae rising from the bottom to hatch 
out. 1888 Lloyd Pryce Pheasant Rearing 26 The eggs 
will hatch out in from twenty-three to twenty-five days. 

4 . transf. itrans.) Of other aniinals, and gener- 
ally ; To bring forth, bring into existence, breed. 

^1337 Pol. (Camden) 237 Gedelynges..Palefreiours 


ant pages, Ant boyes with boste ; Alle weren y-haht Of an 
horse thoste. 1587 hlirr, Mag., Bladmlx\i\, Would you 
not maruell then, what monsters now doth nature hatche. 
1692 Ray Dmo/. h Iv W ii. (1732) 7 Hatching, .or quicken- 
ing and bringing to Perfection the Seeds. 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 7 Serving as a nursery bed to hatch .. the infant 
plant, a 184s Hood To tiylv. Urban vii, Parishioners, — 
'hatched, — husbanded, — and wived. 

t 5 . intr. To brood 1 Ohs. 

i6ss H. yAUGfiAit SilexScint. 62 Thick darkness lyes And 
hatcheth o’er thy people. 

6- fig. {trails.) To bring to maturity or fnll de- 
velopment, esp. by a covert or clandestine process ; 
to contrive, devise, originate and develop. Also 
with up, forth. 

^549 Coverd.ale, etc. Erasm. Par. “pas. 39 Other mennes 
swette hatched vp you. JS96 Bell Sum. Popery iii. x. 436 
Transubstantiation.. was first hatched by pope Innocentius 
the third of that name. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 298 He 
that mischiefe hatcheth, misciiiefe catcheth. 1678 Wanlly 
IVoiid. Ed. World v.i. § 100.468/2 The Gunpowder Treason 
was hatched here in England. 2778 Mad. 1 J‘ Arulay 
23 Aug. , How I wish you would hatch up a comedy between 
you ! 1873 S. & J. Horner Floience I. xviii. 274 Charged 
with hatching plots against the State. 

b. intr. for pass. (In to be hatching, orig. from 
vbl. sb., to be a-hatcJiing.) 

1646 Crashaw Steps to Temple 74 Who finds his warm 
heart hatch into a nest Of little eagles and young loves. 
1654 Trapp Comm. Jer. ii. 2 Treason hatching in his he.irt. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. ii. 140 The great dangers and 
plots, that were now hatching against the State. 

Hence Hatched /ji/. a. 

1781 Cow'PER Retirement 64 These hatched, and those 
resuscitated worms. 1863 Mrs C. Clarke Shaks. Char. 
xix. 484 They suspected it to be a hatched rumour. 

Hatch,' V.- Also 5-6 baclii^e. fa. F. hache-r 
to cut, hack, draw lines upon metal, paper, etc., f. 
hache hatchet: see Hache; cf. Cboss-hatch.] 

1 . trails. To cut, engrave, or draw a series of 
lines, generally parallel, on (a metal, wood, or 
paper surface) ; chiefly used for shading in engi aving 
or drawing. In quot. 1598 used of ‘ cutting ’ a file. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. iv. Handie-ciefls 522 He 
hatcheth files, and hollow vices wormeth. 1661 Morgan 
Sph. Gentryi. i. 3 Sable. .is aptlyevpressed by lines hatchid 
across one another, 1703 Moxon Mech. E.xerc. 55 This 
Globular end must be Hatch’d with a fine cut, by a File- 
cutter. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 194 Distinguished in the 
plan by being hatched with slant lines. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II. 82 Having heated the steel.. they hatch 
it over and across with the knife. 

trails/. ^ 1858 Herschel Outl.Asirpn. vii. § 430 (ed. s) 2S3 
The exterior of another [moon crater] is all hatched over with 
deep gullies. 

absol. 160Z Holland Pliny xxxe, x. II. s.8S To h.ich also, 
yea and to fill within, requireth..much labour. 1669 A. 
IIrowne Ars Piet. 101 Before that you begin to Hatch or 
shadow, you must draw all the outmost lines with a needle. 

2 . To inlay with narrow strips or lines of a dif- 
ferent substance ; to lay strips or plates of gold or 
silver in or on (a surface) by way of ornament. (In 
quot. 14S0 with, the material inlaid as obj.) 

1480 Wardr. Acc, Ed-w.IV(i8y)) 160, xij yerdes of clothe 
of silver hached uppon satyn grounde, 1548 Mm-L Chron., 
Hen. VHI, 77 The fetherwas blacke and hached with gold. 
1599 Nashe Eentcn Stuffe (1871)35, I might enamel and 
hatch ouer this deuice more artificial!}’ and ma.iterly. xhzi 
Hakcwtll Davids I'aw 224 The handle or pummell hatcht 
or inaraeld. 1679 Land. Gaz. No. 1395/4 A Hanger, with a 
Sawe on the back, hatch'd with silver. _ 1820 Scott Monast. 
xvi, The poignet being of silver exquisitely hatched. 

3 . iransf, and /%•. 

<xi5S6 Earpalui Compl. ix. in Gilfillan Eesskncr.vn Poets 
(iSsq) 1 . 129 It seem’d unhap had him long hatcht In midst 
of ms dispairs. <11613 Overbory A Wife (1638) 2_i3 A 
Rymer Is a fellow whose face is hatcht all over with impu- 
dence. a z 6 zz Beaum. & Fl. Thierry <J- Theodaret 11. iii, 
A fair design . . To which your w'orth is wedded, your pro- 
fe,ssion Hatch’d in, and made one piece. 1649 G._ Daniel 
Trinarch., Hen, IV, ccxxv, His sword . . Hatch’t in Blood 
Royall. 1658 Brathwait Honest Ghost, To State Censor 
A iv, A Rubrick Story, ach't in blood. 

Hence Hatched ppL a. llakhed moulding : a 
kind of moulding used in Norman at chilecture, 
formed with two series of oblique parallel incisions 
ciossing each other. 

1607 Middleton Voter Five Gallants ii. iii. One gilt hatcht 
rapier and dagger. 1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 397 The most 
usual 01 nainents were.. 7. 'i'he hatched. 1846 Parker ff/<Mr. 
Archit. s.v. Moulding, 'flie Hatched moulding is also not 
uncommon, and is found early in the style,_ as it can be cut 
conveniently without the aid of a chisel, with the pick only. 
1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. I. 223 Simple carvings, 
cliicfly hatcht work or straight lines. 

■t Hatch, Obs. [f. Hatch j/'.l] trims. To 
close (a door) with a hatch ; to close. 

1581 Sidney Asir. ^ Stella xxxviii. While .sleepc begins 
with heauy wings To hatch iniuc eyes, 1608 Shaks. Per, iv. 
ii. 37 'Twere not ainis.s to keep our door hatched. 

f Hatch, v.i Obs. [var. of Hack w.*] trans. 
To hoe (seed) into the ground ; - Hack 4. 

1653 Plat Gard. Eden 78 H.-itch them into the ground 
with a rake striken thicke upon them. 

•f- Hatch, 0.5 Obs. [Cf. Hack o.^ 13.] intr. 
To cough. 

1733 Revolutim Politicks 111. 63 .His Holiness .. when 
my Lord had gone a pretty way in his Speech, did mimick, 
hatch, and pretend to be taken with a violent Fit of Coughing. 

Hatch, ©.6, obs. var. of Hrxen v. 

c 1440 Promp. Part). 239/a Hatchyd, or reinevyd (A', bicbid, 
S. hychyd), amotus, remotus. 


Ha’tch-boat. [f. Hatch r/i.i -f Boat.] a. 
‘ A sort of small vessel known as a pilot boat, 
having a deck composed almo.st entirely of hatches ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Woid-hki). b. ‘A kind of half- 
decked fishing boat ; one u hich has a hatch or well 
lor keeping fish’ (Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 

1867 J, M.tcGREGOR Voy. Aio/te iii. 47 The poor little 
hatch-boat has come near with, .its .scanty crew'. 

Hatchel (hm'tj’ll, sb. Forms : a. 4 Iteohele, 
hechil, 5 hychale, 6-y hetchell, -ill, hichel, 7 
(9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel, j 3 . 7-9 hatchel(l. 
[A parallel form to H.vckle sb.'l, q.v. for etymo- 
logical relations. Of the various Fug. forms, hechele 
{hetchel) and hekele, are the earlier, and appear to 
be the southern and northern forms of OE. *h{cel ; 
while hackle and hatchel point to a parallel form 
*hacel. Httkhel may be merely a late variant of 
hetchelvi\S.\x the vowel assimilated to hackle', hitchel 
seems to be a casual variant.] An iiistrament for 
combing flax or hemp ; = Hackle sbfi, Heckle. 

a. <11300 Sat. Pcoph Kildare xix. in £. E. P. (1862) 155 
Ich niakid on of 30U sit open a hechil. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 595/12 JUataca, an hychele. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 
Hetchell for flaxe, serancq, scrant. 1622 MARUr. tr. .-1 ie- 
vuin's Guzman d’Alf. ii. 261 Spindles, reele.s, distaffes, and 
hitehels for flaxe. 1656 Blount Glossogr , hithel. 

1611 Q,oiiQvi..,Feireur, a flax-combe, or hatchell. 1656 W. 
D. ir.Comenitis' Gate Eat. f/n/. p 385 They are-.batohelled 
with an iron hatchell. 1794 Rigging^- Seamanship I. 54 
.'I Hatchell ,. ha.s forty sharp-pointed iron teeth, one foot 
long, fixed in wood. 1853 J. S. Barry Hist. Sk. Hanover, 
Mass. 38 The hatchel, and swingltiig-knife, alas ! are num- 
bered . . with the things that were but are not I 

b. attrib. and Cornh,, as kakhel-maker, -teeth. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 595/14 Mataxarius, an hychel- 
maker. i6oi Holland Pimy II. 4 Kerahed with hetchell 
teeth ofyron. 1721-2 in Hist. Norikjield, Mass. (1875) 160 
To making 36 hatchel teeth 030. 

Hatchel, ©• Forms : a. 4 hecchele, 5 hych.- 
ele, G hetchyll, 7 (9 dial.) hetchel, hitchel. 

6 hachell, 6-9 hatchel',^1. [f. prec. ; cf. Hackle, 
Heckle.] 

1 . trails. To dress (flax or hemp) with a hatchel ; 
to hackle. 

a. czgzsGloss. W.de Etblestu.’m Wright Voc. 156 Lawrence 
\gloss the hechele] dont pertiet E vostre lyn serencet [gloss 
hechelet]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x\ii, xcvii. (.Tollem. 
MS.), [Flax] is knokked and belt .. ribbed and hecchelid 
[1535 heckled] and sponne. 14., P’<w. in Wr.-Wiilcker 505/11 
Mata.\o, to hychele. 1530 Palscr. 583/2, I hetchyll, je 
cetancc. 2649 Blithe Eng, Improv. Impr. (1653) idro-x 
Hetchelling and dressing it up. 

/ 3 . 1580 Hollvband Treas, Fr, Tong, Serancer du Hit, 
too hatchell fla.\e. 1608 Heywood Emreie it. iL (Song), 
She her flaxe and tow did hatchel. 1692 Lmd. Gaz, No. 
2729/4 Breaking, Swingling, and preparing ^ it to be 
Hatchelled. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 390/1 The flax is 
..hatohelled to. .arrange the fibres for spinning. 

2.9?^. To harass, worry ; cf. Heckle, rare. 

1833 Carlyle Cagliosiro in Misc. Ess. (tSSS) V. 05 Be- 
writted, fleeced, hatchelled, bewildered and bedevilled. 1897 
Weskn. Gaz. 10 Aug, 8/1 He doesn't ‘hetchel’ either of 
them into misery. 

Hence Batclielleil ppl. a., Ha'tch.elling' vbl. 
sb , ; also Ha'tcheller, a fla.x-dresser, Iteckler, 

14. . Voc, iuWr.-Wulcker 595/13 i\Iata.xator, rnata.xairi.v, 
an hycheler. 1573 Lane. Wills III. 62, x.x knokes of 
hatchelled l>ne. 1601 Holl.ind Pliny xix. i. The short 
.shuds or shives that are . , parted in the hetchelling. 1611 
CoTCR., heiander, a flax-man, a hatcheller, or comber of 
flax. 1656 W. n. tr. Cpntemuf Cate Lai. Uni. p 385 That 
which is separated in hatchelling is hurds anti tow. 1794 
Rigging Seamanship 1 . 56 Over which is the hatthelling- 
loft. 1798 F. Leighton Let. to f Boucher 17 Mar. (MS.), 
I hate lately met with a Shropshire word new to me, viz. 
Hatcheler, it means a dresser of flax or hemp. 

Hatcher (hcctjai). [f. Hatch h- -eu h] 

1 . One who or that which hatches (eggs). 

163a LiTiiGCW Trav. ix. 381 The Oven producing, .three 
or foure hundred living Chickens, .the Hatcher or Curator, 
is onely Recompensed according to the living numbers. 
1708 hfoTTEUx Rabelais v. viii. (1747) 3° A Curse light on 
the Hatcher of the ill Bird. 1838 Pait's Mag. v. 600 
'I'hosu diligent hatchers who cackle so much .iiid sit so little. 

b. Spec. A contrivance in which c-ggs are 
liatdicd ; an incubator. 

1884 Day in Fisheries E.xhib. Lit. II. 84 Chester'.s s«mi- 
rotnting hatcher. t888 Lloyd Prylp. Pheanint Rearine 37 
Take them [the eggs] from under the hen, and place them 
in the drawer of the hatcher. 

2 . fig. A contriver, deviser, plotter, covert or 
clandestine producer. 

1581 Savile 7 'acitus' Hist, i. vii. (1591) 5 The crime 
whereof themselves were the liatcheri. 1647 Comm. 
Eph. V. 3 He found theaters to Ik the veiy hatchers of all 
wickednesse. 1704 Swift T. Tub ix, A great hatcher and 
breeder of business. 1883 T. Martin Ed Lyndkursi 
v. 13s His informant, as the batchers of anecdotes too often 
are, was under a delusion. 

Hatchery (haj’tjari). [f. Hatch ti.i + -ery.] 
A hatching establishment ; spec, one for hatching 
the ova of fish by artificial means. 

iMo Times 17 Sept. 4/a Means of introducing each year 
numbers- of young fry from 'hatcheries'. *8^ Harpers 
Mag. Aug. 481/1 New trout and salmon hatchery opened 
at LiiiUthgow. 2885 Times 18 Sept. 3 The Goverriment may 
. .see the itnportance. .of fish hatcheries. 

Hatciet (hm’tj'et), sb. Forms : 4-G Imohet, 4 
acohett, hachit, 5 hachytt, liaochet» <5 hach-, 
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hatch,efctej 5- hatcliet (7 -ed). [a. F. hachette 

fern. (I3tli c. hacete in Littre), dim. f. hache ax. 
In 15th c., F. had also hachet (masc.).] 

1 . A smaller or lighter ax with a short handle, 
adapted for rise with one hand. 

137S Barbour Bruce x. 174 A 5heman . . suld dryf the 
vayn, and her Ane hachit, that war scharp to scher, Vndir 
his belt. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. irt. 304 Alle |7at here[7 . 
Axe, ojjer hachet [C. iv. 362 acchett]. £'1400 Maundhv. 
(Roxb.) xxi. 94 Men hewez with a hacchet aboute Jje fote of 
he tree. 1474 Caxton Chesse 61 He ought to haue on his 
gyrdel a sharpe or crokyd hatchet. 1377 B. Googc Htres- 
bach’s Hnsb i. (1586) iib, Axes, Hatchettes, and Sithes, of 
all sortes. 1677 W. Hubbard (1865) II ii4The 

Indians. .knocked the poor Maid down with their Hatchets, 
and gave her many Wounds. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
95 The Hatchet ..is to Hew the Irregularities off such 
pieces of Stuff which may he sooner Hewn than Sawn. 
1851 D. Wilson Ann. I. vi. 184 Hatchets or wedges 
are among the most abundant.. relics of the Stone period. 

2 . Phrases, f To hang- up one's hatchet ; to cease 
fi om one’s labours ; to take a rest, Obs. To take 
or dig up the hatchet : to take up arms in warfare, 
to commence hostilities. To bury the hatchet : to 
lay down one’s arms; to cease ftom hostilities. 
(These two phrases are derived from the customs 
of the North American Indians.) To throta {^tng, 
sting) the hatchet: to make exaggerated statements. 
See also Helve. 

a 1327 Pol. Sengs (Camden) 223 Hang up thyn hachet 
ant thi knyf, Whil him lasteth the lyf with the longe 
shonkes. c 1430 Hymns Virg. (1867) 69 Hange up jnn 
hachet & take pi teste, c 1530 R. Hillcs Common~Pl. Bk. 
(1858) 140 When thou hast well done hang up thy hatchet. 
*753 G. Washington yrnl. Writ. 1889 I 21 Three Nations 
of French Indians . . had taken up the Hatchet against the 
English. 1780 G. Parker Life's Painter xii. 85 Many 
. .habituate themselves by degrees to a mode of the hatchet- 
flinging extreme. 1754 J. Jay Carr. Pub. Papers (1893) 
IV. 147 To use an Indian figure, may the hatchet henceforth 
be buried for ever. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville III. 
219 The chiefs met; the amicable pipe was smoked, the 
hatchet buried, and peace formally proclaimed. 1893 T. B. 
Foreman Trip to Spam 97 The ladies titter, knowing, as 
we do, the skippei’s habit of slinging the hatchet. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hatchet-edge, -head, -man, 
-work ; hatchet-like adj. ; hatchet-fashion adv. ; 
hatchet-face, a narrow and very sharp face : so 
hatchet-flst, -jaw; hatchet-faced a., having a 
hatchet-face : so hatohet-headed a. ; f hatchet- 
fltch {vetch), a leguminous plant, Securigera 
Coronilla = i^-piTOH ; hatchet-stake, a small 
anvil for bending thin sheet metal. 

1858 H. Miller Cruise Betsy vi, 98 The Scuir. .resembled 
a sharp *hatchet-edge presented to the sky. 1650-66 Whar- 
ton Whs. (1683) 389 Theii Prodigious Ears, Short Hair, and 
^Hatchet-Faces. 1707 J. Stevens tr. Quevedo's Coin. Wks. 

372 A Lanthorn Jaw’d Woman, with a Hatchet Face. 
185s Macaulay Hist, Eng, xviii. (1871) 11 . 351 They had 
pulfed him about and called him Hatchet-face ! a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, *Hatchet-fa(Pd, Hard-fa vor’d, 
Homely. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. 1 , la A thin hatchet- 
faced gentleman, with piojecting eyes like a lobster. 1798 
Sporting Mag. XII. 18 A most violent and unexpected 
blow of his ^hatchet fist. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. d. 1055 
Hatchet F etches. Ibid. 1037 In English, Axseed, Axwoort, 
Ax-fitch, and Hatchet Fitch. 1829-5$ Loudon's Encycl. 

638 Hatchet Vetch. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit. India (1854) 322 The heavy-shouldered, *hatchet- 
headed, zebra-striped brute before him. 1755 G. Washing- 
ton Lett.yiwt. i88g I. 299 note, To detain both mulattoes 
eind negroes and employ them as Pioneers or *Hatchetnien. 
1836 H. G. Knight “Tout 199 The 

most common mouldings are the billet, the nail-head, the 
chevron, the zig-zag or embattled frette, ^hatchet, nebule, 
^ar, rope, beak-head, dog-tooth. 1607 Damfier Voy, I. 85 
This their dig^in^ or "^hatchet work they help out by fire 
, . making the inside of their Canoa hollow* 1849 Ruskin 
•Sstv, Lamps i. §10. 20 Choose . . the Norman hatchet work, 
instead of the Flaxman frieze and statue* 

Hence f Hatohet trans., to cut with a hatchet. 
i6(« Flobio Montaigne Ded., I . . serve but as Vulcan to 
hatchet this Minerva from that Jupiter's bigge braine. 1700 
S. Parker Six PhiL JSss» 36 A large stump of a Tree » . 
hatcheted into an Elbow Chair* 
Haitch.etti 31 (h 0 e'tjelin). Also -ettine, -etiii,(e, 
Min. [Named after C. Hatchett, the discoverer 
of columbium and tantalium. : see -IN.] 1 . =next. 

i8zi Thomsons Annals Ser. ii. 1 . 136 It should be distin- 
guished by the uameofHatchetine. 1852 W, Phillips' Elem. 
InU od.Min. 627. i86i Bristow Gloss. Min., Hatchetiine, a 
Mineial Tallow. Occurs either flaky like spermaceti, or 
subgranular like bees-wax. i88x Pop. Educ. VI. 50 Mineral 
tallow or hatchetine is the lightest of the known miner^s, its 
specific gravity being o-SoyS. 

2 . = CheismaTITB. 1868 Dana 728. 

Hatchettite (hEe’tJetait). Min. [f. as prec. 
+ -ITE,] A yellowish-white subtranspareiit fossil 
resin or wax-like hydrocarbon found in the coal- 
measmes of South Wales. 

1M8 Dana 732 Conybeare, .stated that, .hatchettite 
melts in warm water under i/o® F. 

Hatchettolite (hEe-tJetubit). Min. [f. as 
prec. -t- -LTTE.] A coliimbate of uranium, of yellow- 
brown colour and resinous lustre. 

1877 Atner. Tml. Sc, Ser, in. XIII, 369 Hatchettolite is 
d^btless a neutral columbate of uranium oxide and lime. 
Hatchety (hre’tjeti), a. [f. Hatohbt -i- -y.] Re- 
sembling a hatchet ; thin and sharp : said of the 
face. Cf. hatchet-faced, 


1851 Fraser's Mag. XLIII. 634 Losing had a thin hatchety 
face. 1873 Besant & Rice Little Girl II. vi. 82 Some of 
them are flat-faced, some of them are inclined to be 
‘ hatchety ’. 1889 Pall Mall G. ii July 3/2 The other a 
hatchety-faced woman. 

Hatching (hret/ig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Hatch z/.i] 
The action of Hatch z/.l in its various senses. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 606/6 Pullificacio, hacchynge. 
*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 18 Euen from the 
firsLe hatchynge of the worlde. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman ePAlf. ri. 257 Good marriages are not chickins of 
every dayes hatching. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 478/1 
The twenty-one days required for the hatching of chickens, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour (1864) Hk 24 A shop in 
Leicester Square, where Cantello’s hatching-eggs machine 
was. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 203 Model of hatching 
house . . fitted up with miniature hatching apparatus . . Fei- 
guson hatching jap ..hatching troughs ..hatching boxes 
fetc.J. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exhtb. Lit. II. 75 Carp re- 
quire a hatching-pond. 1885 Chr. World 15 Jan. 37/3 
That, .hatching-place of hellish plots of wholesale murder. 

Hatching, vbl. sh:^ [f. Hatch z ;,2 4 - -inqI.] 
The action of Hatch vP- : the drawing of parallel 
lines so as to produce the effect of shading ; chiefly 
concr., the series of lines so drawn; hatches. 

In Heraldry different modes of hatching are used to 
represent the different tinctures or colours. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr, v. (R.), Hatchings express’d by 
single strokes are ever the most graceful and natural; though 
of greater difficulty to execute, especially being any wayes 
oblique ; because they will require to be made broader and 
fuller in the middle, then either at their entrance, or exit. 
1688 R._ Holme Armoury iii. 146/1 When one Hatching or 
Stroke in a piece of Work crosses another . . this is called a 
Double Shadow, also a Double Hatch. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., The first kind of hatching in pale, or from top to 
bottom, signifies gules or red. x8i6 Singer Hist. Cards 212 
The cross hatching in the print. 1870 Ruskin Lcct. Ait 
vi. 163 The attempts to imitate the shading of fine draughts- 
men, by dotting and hatching. 

attrib. 269s Dryden tr, Du Fresny's Art Paint. Wks. 
t8o8 XVII. 472 Those hatching strokes of the pencil, 1798 
Characters in Ann, Reg. 360 A hatching style of pencilling. 

Ha’tching, vbl. sb.^ Mining. = Hatch shP 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Digging, Expressing the 
random openings which they make in search of mines, by 
the word hatching, or essay-hatching. 

Ha'tcliing, ppl. a. [f. FIatch o.i -i- -ing 2.] 
That hatches, in various senses. 

1856 Aird Poet. Wks. 382 Yearning As if to cast some birth 
of shape from out Her hatching loins. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward 
DavidGrieveW, 127 To sit at home.. Mike a hatching hen’, 

Hatclimeilt 1 (hse*tjm&t). [Shortened and 
altered from Achievement (q.v.) through the 
forms atcheament, atchement, atcli!inenti\ An 
escutcheon or ensign armorial ; = Achievement 3 ; 
esp. a sqiiare or lozenge-shaped tablet exhibiting 
the armorial bearings of a deceased person, which 
is affi.xed to the front of his dwelling-place. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. V, 50 The Hach^mentes wer 
borne onely by capitaynes. 1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 
121 b, Because ye may the better vnderstande what suche 
achementes bee. .It might be asked of me what thys worde 
acheneinent meaneth. i6oz Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 214 No 
Trophee, Swoid, nor Hatchment o’re his bones. 1687 Wood 
Life (O. H. S.) III. Z16 A hatchment or achivment hanging 
over the great gate leading into Magd. Coll. 1747 Hervey 
Medit. II. 62 The Hatchment suspended on the Wall, or the 
Crape streaming in the Air, are silent intimations. 1755 
T. H. Croker Orl._Fur. XU. XXX, Orlando, to adorn his 
atch'ment bright Did lofty Babel thunderstruck display. 
1810 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXIX. 318 Ye windows 
dim with achinents. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, f Pop. xiii. 
108 It is custqrnary to place on a Hatchment some brief 
legend of a religious character. 

transf. 1617 Fletcher Valentinian iv. iv, My naked 
sword Stands but a hatchment by me ; only held To shew 
I was a soldier. 1848 Dickens Dombey xxx, With black 
hatchments of pictures blotching the walls. 

atirib. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xxix. (ed. 3) 444 
Characteristics of modern hatchment-painting. 

t Hatchment Obs. [f. Hatch zi.2 + -ment.] 
The ‘ hatching’ with which the hilt of a sword is 
ornamented. (See Hatch zi .2 3 ,) 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady ii. ii. Five Marks in 
hatchments to adorn this thigh. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, 
Hen. V, clxxviii. Scabbards teare From over-rusted Blades, 
to furbish them Worthy the Hatchment they intend to weare. 

Hatchway (hse’tfwfi*). Also 7 hatches way. 
[f. Hatch sbP -i- Way.] 

1. NatU. A square or oblong opening in the deck 
of a ship down which cargo is lowered into the 
hold ; also forming a passage from one deck to an- 
other, Qualified, as after-, fore-, -main-hatchway, 
16^ Capt. Smith A.ccid, Yng.Seantenvs. The hatches, the 
hatches way, the holes in the commings. 1627 — Seaman's 
Gram. 11. 7 The Hatches way is .. where the goods are 
lowered that way right downe into the howle. 1745 P. 
Thomas gml. Anson’s Vqy. 137 On the Larboard Side, 
a-breast the main Hatch-way. 1833 Marryat P, Simple vi. 
The s^try standing by me with his lantern over thecoomb- 
mgs of the hatchway. 1836 — Midslu Easy xii, Kicking 
Mr. Easthupp. .down the after-lower-deck hatchway. 

1 2, An opening in a weir or sluice : cf. Hatch 
jiJ.i 6. Obs. 

1705 Act 4 ^ 5 Anne c. 8 Preamb., Preventing the .. Pish 
to pass . . through their Fishing Wyres and Fishing Hatch- 
ways from the Sea into the said Rivers. 

3, An Opening in a floor, etc. which may be 
closed with a hatch or trap-door. (Applied by 
Scott to the sliding door of a box-bed.) 


1814 Scott Wa-u. xxxvii, Waverley had repeatedly drawn 
open, and they had as frequently shut, the hatchway of his 
cage. 1825 Beverley LigfUing Act li. 19 Leave open . . the 
door, hatchway or flap-window. 

4 . Comb., as hatchway-netting, -screen. 

1867 Smyth SatloPs Word-bk., Hatch-way nettings, net- 
tings sometimes placed over the hatchways instead of grat- 
ings, for security and circulation of air. Hatchway-screens, 
pieces of fear-nought, or thick woollen cloth, put round the 
hatchways of a man-of-wai in time of action, to screen the 
passages to the magazine. 

Hate (he‘t), F^orms : 1-4 (6 Sc.) hete, (i 
heate, 3 hsete), 3- bate, (3 ate, 4 bet, baat(e, 
bat, 6 -Sh. beyt, bait). [OE. h§te masc. = OS. 
hgti {:—}iati -) ; cf. OFKF. haz {Jiazzes) masc. and 
neut. (Ger. hasz m.), MDu. hate fern., m., hat m , 
Du. haat m., ON. hatr, Goth, hatis neut. ; these 
forms point to an OTeut. *hatoz, -izas (:— pre-Teut. 
'^kodos, kodesos) which passed into an i- stem in 
W Ger. In ME. hete, het was, under the influence 
of the verb, and perh. of ON. hatr, changed into 
hate^ 

1 . An emotion of extreme dislike or aversion ; de- 
testation, abhorrence, hatred. Now chiefly poet. 

Beotimlf{Z.) 2554 Hete wtes on-hrered. c 825 Vesp. Psalter 
cxxxix. 3 [cxl. 2] Da Sohtun heatas in heortan alne deg, 
£900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. iii. xv. [xxi ] (i8go) 222 He forseah & 
on hete hmfde J>a men. c 1200 Oemin 4454 Jiff fm beresst 
hete and ni|>. c 1205 Lay. 20441 Muchel hunger & h$te 
[c 1275 hate], c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3638 WiS-uten ate and strif. 
c 1Z75 Lay. 8322 pat after hate comep loue. c 1315 Shore- 
ham 161 Thou areredbt theme storm And alle thys hete. 
1340 Ayenb. 8 Zenne of hate and_ of wrepe and of grat ire. 
1382 Wyclii- 2 Sam. xiii. 15 With to myche greet haate. 
1491 Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W. 149s) ii. 221 b/a Arely- 
gyouse that shall haue in a hate the delectacyons of the 
flesshe. 1513 Douglas HLneis xiii. Prol. 129 Thus sayr me 
dredis I sal thoill a heyt. For the graue study I haue so 
long forleyt. 1570 Satir. Poems Refo-rm. xviii. 107 Jourln- 
obedience_ hes purchessit Goddis bait. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vii. 54 Unimaginable as hate in Heav’n. 1777 Sir W. Jones 
Ess. hnit. Arts in Poems, etc. 195 Where there is vice, 
which is detestable in itself, there must be hate. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers Flor. i. 10 Generations which succeeded 
each other in the same hates and friendships, 
b. The obj'ect of hatred, poetic. 

1592 Shaks. Rom, ^ Jut. i. v. 140 My onely Loue sprung 
from my onely hate. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dtdo iii. ii, 
Here lies my hate, Aeneas’ cursed brat. 1713 Swift 
Cadeniis ^ Vanessa 505 Of half mankind the dread and hate. 

2 . Comb., as hate-bearing adj. I hate-philtre, -wile. 

1682 N, O. Boileau’ s Lutrin i. 45 The hideous clang of her 

hate-bearing wing, a 1822 Shelley in Athenseune 2 Mar. 
(1895) 276/1 Why is it that we all write love-songs? why 
shouldn t we write hate-songs ? *884 Tennyson Becket iv. ii. 
165 Brew . . A strong hate-philtre as may madden him. 1895 
Morris Beovuulf 17 He with his hate-wiles Of sudden harms 
framed. 

Hate, haet (h^t), sbP Sc, Forms : 6-7 baid, 
8-9 baet, bait, bate, 9 bade. orig. The words 
hae't in the phrase Deil hae't (South Sc. hae'd), 

‘ Devil have it ! ’ This deprecatory expression be- 
came a strong negative (cf. Devil 21), and thus 
equivalent to ‘ Devil a bit i. e. not a bit, not a 
whit. Flence haet, with an ordinary negative, as 
not a haet, came sometimes to be understood as 
equivalent to ‘ whit, atom ’, or ‘ anything, the 
smallest thing that can be conceived ’ (Jamieson) . 

CX590 James VI in Rowe Hist. Kirk, Coronis (a 1630), 
Wodr. Soc. (1842) 419 The KingVeplyed : ‘ 'The Divill haue 
it aills you, but that, ye would all be alyke, and ye cannot 
abydeanytobe oueryou’. [M'Crie Li/e Knox (1814) II. 299 
prints ' The d — 1 haid ails you.] 1603 Philotus cvi. in Pinker- 
ton Scot, Poems Repr. (1792) HI. 40 For that deuyse deuill 
haid it dowis. 1785 Burns Death Dr. H. xv, Damn’d haet 
they’ll kill. 1786 — Twa Dogs 208 Tho’ deil haet ails them, 
yet uneasy. 1816 Scott Antiq. xliv, Deil haet do I expect. 
1819 W. Tennant Papistry Stornid (1827) 133 Fient haet ae 
button would keep sticket. 1825 Jamieson s.v. Hate, Ne’er 
a hate, nothing at all ; Neither ochi nor hate, neither one 
thing, nor another. Mod. South Sc. She has-na a haed left. 

Hate (hi?k), v. Forms: i batian, 2-3batien, 
3 batijen, 3-5 baten, 4- bate, (4-5 batte, Sc. 
4-6 bait, 6 beit) ; also 2 betien, 3 heatien. 
[OE. hatian — OFris. hatia, OS. hatSn, OHG. 
hazpfn and hazghi, Goth, hatan, a ptimary t verb, 
from root hat- \.—kod-), whence also Hate 
1 . trans. To hold in very stiong dislike ; to 
detest ; to bear malice to. The opposite of to love, 
c 897 K. jEltred Gregory’s Past, xxxiii. 222 Doft psem wel 
pe eow asr hatedon. Ibid. xlvi. 333 Mid fulryhte hete ic hie 
hatode. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 65 Jif we hetieS us bitwene. 
C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 5 To forleten and hatien his senne. 
c 1205 Lay. 29781 We hine hati3en wulleS. a 1240 Sawles 
Wards in Cott, Horn. 251 Euchan heated otSer. a 1300 
Cursor M, 12054 Pai hatte vs all and has in lelh. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11673 Wel oughte we hat hem 
pat hem pan hated. isSaWYCLiryhAw xv. 24 Thei han seyn 
and hatid me and my fadir. _ c 1440 Yoi k Mysi. xxv. 404 
Oure_ olde lawes as nowe pel hatte. 1508 Dunbar Tua 
marht Wemen 169, I halt him with my hert._ 1553 Gau 
Richi Vay 72 He yat heitis his liff in this vardil he sM kelp 
it in ye euerlestand liff. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s 
Banish’d Virg. 181 Shee hated her selfe for suffering her 
resolution to bee overcome. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 
S3 Our Children . . are taught in their Infancy to hate one 
half of the Nation. 1832 Tennyson CEnone 225 Her presence, 
hated both of Gods and men. 

absol. c 1400 Destr. Troy 12236 pai hatid in hert, as any 
bed fos. a 1592 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse (Rtldg.) 
134/1 Servants, amend, and masters, leave to hate. 1855 
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Macaulay Ilisi. Eng, xv. (1880) II 158 She hated easily ; 
she hated heartily ; and she hated implacably, 
b. It is intensified by various phrases. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13070 Herodias him hated to ded 1530 
Palsgr. S79/2 He hateth me lyke poyson. 1573-80 Barut 
Alv. H 237 They do hate ech other deadly. 1697 Dahpicr 
Voy I 8 The Spaniards they hate mortally. 1699 Swift 
Mrs. Harris' Petit. 54 He hates to be cviW'd parson, like the 
denil ! 

2. To dislike greatly, be extremely averse (^0 do 
something). Also constr. with vbl. sb. 

*297 R. Glouc. (1724) 290 pys god man Seyn Dunston 
Hatede muche to crouny hym. 136a Langl. P. PL A. iv. 
106 Haten to don heor harlotrie. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. 
Wotnan Hater ii. i, I hate to leave my friend in his ex- 
tremities. 1653 Walton To Rdr. Avj b, I hate to 

promise much, and fail. i8gi T. Hardy Tess II. 87 The 
easy-going who hate being bothered. 1897 D. Sladen in 
Windsor Mag. Jan. 278/2 Dickens .hated to have to blot 
his manuscripts while he was writing. 

3. Comb., as Iiafe-Christ, hate-peace, etc. adjs. ; 
+ hate-light a., that hates or shuns light ; f hate- 
spot a., that shrinks from the slightest defilement : 
an epithet of the ermine, which, it was supposed, 
died if its fur was soiled. 

1580 Sidney (1622) 141 Which leaded are tvith 

siluer skinne, Passing the hate-spot Emerlin. 1583 Babing- 
TON Comntandm. ix. Wks. (1637) 87 Through speech of hate- 
light pick-thankes. 1592 Sylvester Tri.FaiHi 

I. 47 The Bridge it was For hate-Christ Turks the Helles- 
pont to passe, a i6i8 — Sonnets upon Peace in Fr. xxv, 
Ye hate-peace Hacksters, flesht in Massacres. 1637 H. 
Whiting Albino t|- Bellama (N.), In this hate-light den. 

Sate, obs. var. Heat ; obs. north, form of Hote 
promise, Hot a. ; obs. pa. t, of Hight v. 
Kateable (h^'-tab’l), a. Also 7-9 hatable. 
[-ABLE.] Deserving of being hated ; odious. 

1611 CoTGR., Haissable, hatable ; fit, or worthie to be 
hated. 1818 Todd, Hateable.. It should be written hatable. 
1837 Carlyle Mirabeau in Misc. Ess, (1872) V. 221 Really 
a most . . hateable, lovable old Marquis. 1883 Harper's 
Mag, Oct. 805/1 Some customs he found hateable. 

Hated (he‘-ted), p^l, a. [f. Hate v, + -ed.] 
Regarded with hatred, greatly disliked. 

<21300 Cursor M, 4386 (Gott.) pe most hatid of all pis 
land. 1S90 Shaks. Mids. N, iii. ii. 264 Out loathed medi- 
cine ; O hated poison hence ! 1846 Hammond View Some 
Except. 137 Your hatedst enemies and your dearest friends, 
167X Milton P.R.i, 47 Hell, our hated habitation. 1855 
Macaulay Hist. Ettg. IV, 59 The hated threshold of the de- 
serter. 1871 Morley Voltaire (1886) 9 The hated Voltaire. 

Hateful (h^‘’tfu.l), a. [f. Hate -h-FUL.] 

1. Full of hate, cherishing hatred, malignant, 

£’1340 Cursor M. 23750 (Trin.) pe world hateful & couet- 

ous. 1482 Monk M Evesham (Arb.) 82 Enuyus pepul, 
sclaunderers, hateful peple. 1530 Palsgr. 314/2 Hatefull, 
full of hatred, hayneux. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen, VI, 11. iv. 23 
Ah Gloster, hide thee from their hatefull lookes. a i6i8 
Sylvester Maidtits Blush 209 When from a Hill, his hatefull 
Brethren spi'd Him yet far-off. 1712 Poje Messiah 58 
Nor ardent warriours meet with hateful eyes. 1890 Univ, 
Rev. IS June 231 Impiteous And hateful are the gods, and 
void of ruth. 

2. Exciting hate ; odious, obnoxious, repulsive- 

1382 Wyclif xvill. 2 The keping of ech vnclene 

foul, and haatful \odihilis'\. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XII. xxviii. (149s) 430 Theyr crye Is hatfull and odiouse to 
other byides. c 1440 York Mysi, xxxii. 71 Youre aunsweres 
is hedouse and hatefull to here. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul. 

II. ii. 55 My name de.Tre Saint, is hatefull to my selfe. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 264 These Acts of hateful strife, hateful 
to all. *772 Priestley Inst. Retig. (1782) 1 . 113 No vice 
is universally so hateful as ingratitude. 1855 Maurice 
Learn. <§■ Work. 285 That mother herself who had drawn 
him into the hatefullest crimes. 

b. as sb. A hateful thing, nonce-use. 

1797 Mrs. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. no A remove 
from the Grange, the Hall, and all the hatefuls belonging 
to each of them. 

Ha*tefully, adv. [f. prec. - 1 - -LY 2 .] 

1. With hatred ; malignantly, maliciously. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxii, King Humerus hath 

a bowe take . . And hatefully therein set an arowe. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, Gal. v, 120 The Jewes so 
maliciously and hatefully persecute me. i6n Bible jE 2£,6. 
xxiii. 29 They shall deale with thee hatefully. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 7 Jan. ir Who writes hatefully of folk. 

2. In a way that one hates; odiously, abominably, 

1632 Sherwood, Hatefully, odicusenient. 1730-6 Bailey 

(folio), Hatefully, odiously. 1754 A, Drummond Trav. 75 
The ceremony was hatefully tedious. 

Ha'tefulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hateful. 

1. The quality of being full of hatred or strong 
dislike ; loathing. 

1548 Thomas Ital. Diet. (1567), Istomacaggitte, hateful- 
nesse or lothsomnesse of thestomake. 1580 Sidney - rirrarfii* 
(1622) 54 The eternal! hatefulnesse of my destinie made 
Gynecia’s iealousie stop that, and all other my blessings. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 129 Those vices .. 
vilenesse, and execrable hatefulnesse. 

2. The quality of deserving hatred ; odiousness ; 
abominahleness. 

*6n CoTGR., HaineuseU, hatefulnesse, odiousnesse. 1679- 

n Burnet Hist. ReJ. an. 1542 (R.) To inform the people 
e hatefulness of vice, and the excellency of holiness. 
18^ Froude Htst. Eng. 1 . ii. 110 Able to recognise the past 
in Its true hatefulness. 

t Hatel, a. {sb.) Obs. Forms : I hatol, 3-4 
hatel ; also I hftol, -el, 3 betel, beatel. [OE. 
hatol, hitel = OS. hatul (MDu. hattl), OHG. 

*hcUulo-, *hatilo-, cognate with 


Hate sb.^, zi.l : see -le.] Full of hatred; malig- 
nant, hostile ; severe, cruel ; fierce, bittei , 

a 850 Kentish Gloss in Wr.-Wulcker69/i3 hatol. 

Ibid. 85/24 Odiosam, hatol. cxaoo jElfric Honi. II. 304 
Mid hetelum geSance. ciooo tBouterwek) 17 
(Bosw ) Se heahengel 3e nu is hetol deofol. a 1225 A tier. 
R. 400 Lo ! ich holde her hetel sweord oner pm heaued. 
<11225 Gt. Marker. 7 Me batele hund quo3 ha .. Me ne 
schendest tu nawt. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 1971 peos heane & 
teos hatele tintreohe. c 1250 Gf«. .5 Ex. 2544 De e^tenede 
king amonaphis, Ajenes Sis folc hatel is. 13 . . E. h. Atlit. 
P. C. 481 With hatel anger & hot, heterly he callez. c 1386 
Chaucer Wife's T. 339 Pouerte is hatel [v.r. hateful] good. 

B. sb. Anger ; outburst of hatred. 

13. . E. E. Alia. P. B. 200 Ne so hastyfly watz hot for 
hatel of his wylle. 

Ha'teleSS, a. [f. Hate -f -less ] Void of 
hate, having no feeling of hatred. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia (1867) a88 Philantus .. sendeth the 
greeting of a hateless enemy. 1587 Misforl. Arth. v. i. m 
Hazl. Dodsky IV. 331 You hateless sought the safeguard 
of them all. 1820 Shelley Lines to Revieaver 2 Wliat 
profit can you see In hating such a hateless thing as me? 

t Ha'telich., -ly, a. Obs. [OE. hitelk = OS. 
hplelik (Du. haielijk) ; OHG. harjih (MHG. /iiz;- 
Itck, hezlich, hetgeltcli), f. WGer. hati- Hate 5/1.' : 
see -like, -ly 1.] Malignant, hostile ; hateful. 

Bemvui/iZ.) 1267 Heoro-wearh hetelic, c 893 K. jElfred 
Oros. I. viii § 4 Ymb hiora hetelican forlijinessa. c 1320 Cast. 
Love 682 He is so dredful and hateliche To alle..his fon. 

+ Ha'tely, adv. Ohs. [OE. hitelue = OHG, 
ha%lihho, MHG. ha^liche ; f. prec. : see -ly 2.] 
Fiercely, bitterly ; scornfully, hatefully. 

£1000 JElfric Josh. xi. 8 Hig hetelice sloh. <21240 
Wohutige in Cott. How. 281 Hu ha pe bunden swa hcteli 
faste. a 1300 Cursor M. 14669 Hetli pai bi-hinted him. 
crjya.dhavelak 2655 He. .smoth godrich, and Godrichhim, 
Hetelike with herte grim. 13.. Guy Want/. (A.) io6Si 
Guy .. hetelich smot to Colbrand. <11400-50 Ale.xander 
2910 So hately [Dull, hetterly] pou spekis. 

Haten, obs. form of Heat v. 

Hatef (h^i'taj), [f. Hate v. + -ekI.] 
One who hates ; an enemy. 

1382 Wyclif Prau. xxvii. 6The gileful kosses of the hatere. 
c 1440 Promp. Pan), S29/2 Hatare, or he pat hatythe, osor. 
1535 CovERDALF. Ps. lxxx[i]. IS The haters of y® Lorde 
shulde mysse Israel, c tsK C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. ii, 
Haters have I, more than haires. 1606 Shaks. Ant. .J- CL 
V. i. 9, I wore raylifeTospendvpon his haters. inSSwirr 
Polite Convers. loz, I suppose, the Gentleman’s a Women- 
Hater. <11784 Johnson in Piozzi Anccd. (17S6) 83 Dear 
Bathurst .. was a man to my very heart’s content; he hated 
a fool, and he hated a rogue, and he hated a whig : he was 
a very good hater. 1887 Ruskin Prseterita II. iv. 124 A 
violent hater of the old Dutch school. 

Hence Ha-tress nonce-vjd., a woman that hate.s. 

1892 Pall Mall G, i Feb. 3/3 A man-hatress, as clever 
girls so often are, 

t Ha’ter, lia’tter, sb.^ Obs. at dial. Forms ; 
pi. I heeteru, -ra, 3 hateren, 4 hatere, hattren, 
9 dial, hattem. sing. 3 hatter, heater, better, 
4 hater, 4-5 hatere, 5 hatir, -yr, hattir. [OE. 
hseiertt, prob. from a sing. *hiet (? hxi ) ; cf. MHG. 
hdz, ' coat, dress, clothing ’, mod.Swabian has, hesz 
(pi. hesser), Swiss has, gehas. The ME. plural 
would thus be pai allel to childer, children ; and 
the sing, hater, hatter, a new formation. (If the 
vowel of OE. hget was orig. short, it would be in 
ablaut relation (/ia/<73-; h^toz)io the MHG. form.)] 

1 . pi. (and singl) Clothes, clothing collectively. 

£1000 AIliric Horn. I. 330 He nmfde ne bi?;leofan, ne 

ha;l 3 e, ne hactera. Ibid. 374 Se hund..totaer his haiterii 
stiemmium of his baece. c 1205 Lay. 30778 Alle his hateren 
weoien to-toren. a 1225 Ancr. R. 104 Swoti hateren. 
<*1300 Cursor M. 20211 Ofscho did tan al hir hater, i^. . 
K. Alts. 7054 Naked they goth, withowten hater [rime 
water], c 1310 Man in Moon in Ritson Anc. Songs (1B77) 
59 pe ^rnes bep kene, is hattren to terep. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Hattem, clothing of all kinds. 

2 . sing. A garment, a vestment. 

a 1225 Ancr, R. 418 Je schulen liggen in on heater [v.rr, 
hatter, better], and i-gurd, 1393 Langl. P, PL C. x, 157 
An hater, to helye with hus bones. £ 1440 I ''ork Myst. xxu. 
360, I have here a hatir to hyde hyin. C1440 Promp. 
Pan/. 229/2 Hatyr, rent clothe (A”, hatere, H., hatere, 
or hatyr), scrutum, panniicia. 

t Ha'ter, v. Obs. [f. Hatek j§.-] trans. To 
clothe, attire. Hence Katering vbl. sb., clothing. 

6 1200 Tritt, Coll. Horn. ZSI In topessewrccheliche hater- 
inge of pisse worelde. 13.. K.Alis. 5922 Thinnelich hy 
beth y-hatered. 1377 Langu P. PL B. xv. 76 Freres..foh- 
lich spenen [v.r. spenden] In housyng, in haterynge . . 
More for pompc pan for pure charite. 

Haterad, -red, -reden, -redyn, -retin, 
-rid, -ryd, -rent, obs. ff. Hatred. 

Haterel(l(e, obs. ff. HATTitEL. 

fHatereli. Obs. rare—', [app. related to 
Hater f/ 5 .-] (?) A garment. 

c 1440 York Myst, xxxi. 342 i Dux. We will with a goode 
will for his wedis wende. For we wotte wcle anowe what 
wedis he schall were, u Dux. Loo 1 here is an haterell here 
at youre hent, Alle facionnd perfore foolis to feere. 

Haterly, -lynge, hatirly, var. Heterly adv. 

+ i[a*teS 03 lie, «■ Obs. [See -some.] Hateful, 

1382 WvcnF Gen. xxxiv. 30 Je han inaad me haatsuro to 
. . the dwellers of this loond. — 2 Saw. xiii. 15 And ful 
haatsum Amon hadde hir. — Prero. i. ap Hatesum thei 
hadden disdplyne. 1513 Douglas Mnets xi. iv. 89 The 
caus..that this liaitsum lyfe suxtene he wold. 


Hatful (hretfiil). [bee -FPL.] As much as 
.a hat will contain ; loosely, a considerable quantity. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olciirius' Voy. Ambass 9 Having 
Goosberries to 'lell, whereof we bought a hatful for a Copec. 
1686 Loud. Gaz. No. 2153/3 The boUliers divided Iliicats 
and Dollars by Hat-fulls. 18^ Mas. H \V'oou.!iA 
Eve vii. (1874) 66 Mr. Pyni had gone home, loudly promis- 
ing Benja a hatful of physic as a punishment for his care- 
lessness. 18S7 Miss Beaddon Like ,5- Unlike xviii, I mean 
to earn a hatful of money by literature. 

t Hath., (?)ii. Sc. Ohs. [Cf. ON. /idd mocking, 
scoffing. ((Jf. Hething,)] (?) Scornful. 

£1375 vTc Leg, Saints, Margaret 435 [She] saynithyr, & 
rase vp hath, & rakit to pat body rath. 

Hence f Hathfal a., scornful, mocking. 
a 1240 Wahungc in Cott, How. 279 For hu mon pe ofte 
seide schomeliche wordes and haSfule hokeres. 

Hath, arch. 3Td pers. sing. pres. ind. of Hate. 
t Hathel. Obs. Also 5 hathil(l. [app. var. of 
Athel.] Noble, man of worth; man. (Chiefly 
in alliterative verse.) 

13. . Gaw. cj- Gr. Knt. 2065 His hapel on hors watz penne 
pat here his spere & launce. c 1350 Wynnere <5- Wastoure 
(Ro\b. 1897) 68 Appou yiiglysse tonge ‘ hethyng haue the 
hathell pat any harme thynkes’. a 1400-50 Alexander S4 
Siche a somme .. pat any hathil vnder heuen ware hardy to 
rekyn. Ibid. 20S6 pai haue hedid of cure hathils [z'.r. .ithel- 
lys] & a hepewoundid. ct^a Antuts of Arth. wxviii, The 
hathels in hie, hor horses haue hente. c 1440 York M)st. 
.wxiii. 293 Why, what harmes has pis hatell here haunted? 
f 1450 Gokigros <5- Gazo, 1299 All his hathillis in that heir. 
1515 [see Athel]. 

Hathen, Hathen(n)es,obs. ff.HEATHEN,-ESSE. 
Hather, -ir, obs. forms of Heather. 

Hathful, a. Obs. : see s.v. Hate a. 

Hathom, obs. v.ar. Hawthorn. 
Hath-pace,eiTon. f. Half-pace ; ci.harth-pacc. 
a 1661 Fuller IVoi tides, Montgometysh. iv. (1662) 47 A 
Hath pace of fourteen foot square, on the midst of which is 
placed a Derrick Columne. 

Hatine ppl. a. Obs., called : see Hight. 
Hating' "^bl. sb, [f. Hate v. -f -ing i : 

cf. OHG. haiziingal\ The action of the vb. Hate ; 
hatred, detestation, malice. 

<z 1000 Lamb. Psalter cyiii. [cix.] 5 (Bosw.) Hij; Scsettou 
hatunge for lufrmdenne minre. c 1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 165 
WraSe and onde and hatinge and o3er iuele lastes. <11225 
Ancr. R. 200 Rancor siue odium: pet is>, hatunge. _ C1586 
C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxix. v, Powring out their inward 
hating. 1895 Month Oct. 201 Fond likings and fond hatings, 

Hatir, var. Hater sbl“ Obs,, clothing. 
Ha-tless, ir. [f. Hat sb. + -Ltsa.J Having 
no hat ; not wearing a hat. 

C1450 Golagros ili- Gazv. 388 He inclynand agane, Hatles, 
but hude. 1819 Blaciw. Mag. V. 98 Hatted among his 
hatless disciples. 1848 Thackkray Van. Fair x\iv, The 
chief clerk came rushing hatless after him. 
Hairmaker. A maker of hats. 

1477 Charter fas. III, in W. Maitland Hist. Edin. i. i. 
(>753) 8 The Hatinakars and Skynnars foment thame. 1562 
Act s Eliz. c. 4 § 3 The Sciences, Crafts, Mysteries or Arts 
of . . Turners, Cappers, Hatmakers or Feltmakers. 1707 
Land. Gaz. No. 4322/4 Samuel Delainare, late of Wands- 
worth .. Hat-maker. 1875 Knight Diet. MeOi., Hat- 
makers' Battery, a large boiler with a surrounding set of 
benches for a number of workmen. 

Ha’t-lii.akillg. The trade of making hats. 

1547 Act X Ediu. Vl.c. 6 § 4 Yarn. .wrought in Hats, or 
employed to Hat-making. 1838 Penny Cyd. XII. 64/2 
The greatest modern improvement in hat-making. 
Haik-money. [In Fr. chapeau, Sp. sombrero, 
app. because dropped in a hat.] (See quots.) 

1676 C. Molloy De Jure Mariitmo ii. ix. § 6 ( 16SS) 270 
Petty Averidge is another small Duty which Merchants pay 
to the Master ,, The French Ships commonly term the 
Gratuity flat-money. 1755 tr. Ordmenzas di Bilbao in 
Magens Insurances il. App. xiv. 395 By reason of what 
the Captain'.? Hat. Money [sombrero\ or Primage is wont to 
vary. x8o8 C. Abbott Law Mer^h. Ships ii. vi. § 3(ed. 3) 
270 The word, primage denotes a_ small payment to the 
master for his care and trouble. . It is sometimes c.Tlled the 
ma,ster's hat money. 1825 Ryan^ ^ Moody's Rep. (1827) 
177 It was called hat-money, sojnetlme’i po^ket■mo^tfy, i86t 
W. Bell DkL Law Scott., Hat-Money, or primage, is 
a small sum . . p.tid alonjr with the freight, to the master 
of a ship for his care. It is entirely regulated by usage, 
f Ha’toUB, a. Obs. rate. [f. Hate sb.^ + -ous, 
after words of OF. origin.] Hateful, odious. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Lxin. xx. ti543) Sa Malga kjmg of 
Pightes, painimes halous. 

Hatred (li'?''tred). Forms: a. 3-5 hateroden, 
(4 liatredyn, hatfredin, bateretin, 4-5 hatere- 
dyn, 5 haatredyn), / 3 . 2-4 hatreds, 4- hatred 
(also 4 hattred, 4-6 haterQd(0, 5 haterad, -ryd, 
battered, (5 haterid. Sc, haitred, -rid). 7, (&.) 
5 hattrende, -rent, 5-6 haterent, 6 hat(te-, 
bait-, hettrent, bet(t)rand. [Early ME., f. IIatb 
sb.^ (or V.) -h -REaj, OE. rmden condition (aUo direc- 
tion, reckoning), cf. btMorrmdettffriondrkden, luf- 
rmden, etc. The historical sequence of forms must 
have been hatereden, -rede, -red, although the ex- 
tant examples do not quite show this. With the 
Sa form, io -rent cf. Mnrsnt, nimrent.} 

The condition or state of relations in which one 
person hates another; the emotion or feeling of 
hate ; active dislike, detestation ; enmity, ill-will, 
malevolence. 

a. a 1300 E. R. Psalter cviii. 5 (MStz.) pal set againe me 
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for godes wa, And hateteden. for mi lovered. 1340 HAMroLE 
Pr, Consc. 7394 ^ai salle he fulle of hatered3m pan. C1440 
York Mysf. xxxii. 56, I holde it but hatereden. 1483 Catk. 
Angl. 178/1 An Hateredyn. .inhnicicia, invidea. .oditim. 

a 1173 Coti. Horn. 233 pat jie hatrede and widerward- 
nesse a3enes me 36 -win sceolde, a 1300 Cursor M. 27752 
(Cott.) A wreth hattred [w.r. hatred] it es, and it tostrang. 
Ibid. 9666 (Gdtt.) par hatered wonys, or were, or piide. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Cofisc. 2519 Whether he war worthy after his 
dede To hafe luf of God or hatrede. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
111. 140 She..hangeth hym for hatred [A. hate, C. hateiede], 
pat harme dede neure. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 229/2 Haterede, 
idem quod Haie. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 28 
Ware that ye be no mokeis for that engendrelh battered. 
1553 Eden Treat, Newe lud. (Arb.) 16 All this great 
hatered betwene these two beastes. 1^96 Dalrymple 
tr. Leslie's Htst. Scot. n. 131 Stryfe, haitrid and jnvie. 
1667 Milton P. L. 11. 500 Yet live in hatred, enmity, and 
strife. 1773 Mrs. Chapond Improv. Mtndiyj’ji!)!!. 28 The 
detestable sentiments of hatred and revenge. 1844 Disraeli 
Comugsiy 1. ii, A family famous for its hatreds. 187a Dar- 
win Emotions x. 239 Dislike easily rises into hatred. 1893 
Booktnan June 86/1 Her most vital tiait was a hatred of con- 
ventionality. 

Y- c 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. i. 422 Our-all quhar pat scho 
hattrende hayde. 14.. Burgh Laws Ixx, For wroth na for 
haterent. 1508 Dunbar Tna mariit Wemeii 333 Hatrent 
I hid within my hert all._ 1571 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxviii. 
59 Quhen Abbotschaw sic hauie haitrent tuik At the haill 
hous of Lennox, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . s8_A 
haterent against the pride and avaritiousnes of the preastis. 

Hatreel, -relies var. Hatteel Ohs. 

Hatte, obs. form of Hate v., Hot a. 

Hatte, obs. pa. t. of Heat zt., Hight v. 
Hatted, ppl. a. [f. Hat v. or sb. -v -ed.] 'Wear- 
ing a hat, having a hat on. 

1552 Huloet, Hatted, petetsaias. 1539 Morwyng Evonyw. 
Pref, Hens with your hatted Mercury, and with his rod also. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. i. ii. Wks. 1878 II. ig It is as 
easie way unto a Dutchesse, As to a Hatted-dame [ =peasant 
woman], 1791 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aug., Ready hatted 
and cloaked. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 1. v. (1872) I. 40 We 
will pity the crowned head, as well as the hatted or even 
hatless one. 

b. Jig. Capped, crowned. 

1880 Charlotte M. Mason 40 Shires 376 Here and there 
they are hatted with trees. 

c. Hatted kit : f (^) A dairy vessel : ? a pail 
' kit ’ with a cover {abs^. (b) A preparation of 
milk, etc., with a creamy top. 

1372 Inv. Ger, Salveyn in IVills ^ Inv. N. Counties (Sur- 
tees 183s) 349 One butt* skepp, ij hattyd kitts. 1600 Let. in 
Mem, y. Napier of Merchiston v. (1834) arg Wy sould have 
prepared ane fyne hattit kit, with succar, comfeits and wine. 
1818 Scott Br. Lamm, xi, He has spilt the hatted kitt that 
was for the Master’s dinner. *831 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 
(1857) 1048 Hatted kitt, a gallon of sour buttermilk is put in 
the bottom of the milk-pail, and a quart or more of milk 
drawn from the cow into it. .The new warm milk . . rises to 
the top and forms a creamy scum or hat over the other] 
whence the name. 

Hatten,/ii. Obs.\ see Hight ». 

Hatter (hse-tai), sb. [f. Hat sb. + -eeI.] 

1 . A maker of or dealer in hats. As mad as a 
hatter : see Mad. 

X389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 12 Johannes de Thame ciuls, et 
Hatter London ie. 1488-9 4 Hen, YII,c. 9 No hatter 

nor capper . .[shall] put to sell any hatte . . above the price of 
xxif. 1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 80 When hatters vse 
to bye none olde cast robes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. hidia ^ 
P. 331 Goats-Wool. .with which oar Hatters know well how 
to falsify their Bevers. 1836 M abryat yaphei\xx., I . .stopped 
at a hatter’s and purchased a hat according to the mode. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clockm, (1862) log Sister Sail . .walked 
out of the yoom, as mad as a hatter. 1837 Hughes Tom 
Brown ii. iii. He's a ve^good fellow, but as mad as a hatter. 

2 . Australian Mining. (See quot. 1869.) 

[Cf. Hat covers his family in Hat sb. 5 c.] 

1864 Rogers New Rush 11. 49 Some days ago a sturdy 
hatter joined. X869 R. B. Smyth Goldf. Victoria Gloss. 613 
Hatter, one who works alone . . The hatter leads an inde- 
pendent life, and nearly always holds a claim under the bye- 
laws. _ i8go Boldrewood Miner's Right iv. 37 To take to 
fossicking like so many ‘ hatters ' — solitary miners. 

Hattec, z'. Sc.dxAnorth. dial. [? Ono- 
matopoeic, with freq. ending : cf. baiter, shatter, 
tatter, etc.] 

1 . trans. To bruise with blows] to batter the 
edge or face of, to erode. ? Obs. 

£1430 Golagros ^ Gaw. 702 Helmys of hard steill lhai hat- 
terit and heuch. X630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), 
Where haltering bullets are fine sugied plums. 1806 J, 
Train Poet. Reveries 49 (Jam.) This hatters and chatters 
My very soul wi’ care. 

2 . To harass ; to rvear otit, exhaust with fatigue 
or drudgery. 

Dryden Hind iJ- P. 1. 371 Religion shows a rosy- 
coloured face, Not battered out with drudging works of 
grace, a X700DRYDEN (J.), He’s battered out with penance. 
^1823 Torby Voc, E. Anglia, Hatter, to harrass and ex- 
haust with fatigue. 1850 Blackie AEschylus II. 116 From 
haltering chase of undeserved unrest . .She rests. 1893 Nor- 
thumild.Gloss s. v., ‘ He wis sair hattert ’ is said of a person 
WM has had a bad time of it in his circumstances generall)'. 
Hatter, dial. var. of Hotteb, sb. and v , ; obs. f. 
hotter, comp, of Hot a . ; var. Hbter Obs. 
Hatter, -ir, -era: sccHatebj^.s clothing. 

Hattered, hattred, -redirt, hat(te)reiit, 
hattrende, -rent, obs. ff. Hatbbd. 

Hatters, ittt, [peih, the pi. of hatter Hateb 
jJ. 2 , used as an oath. Cf. Zounds, Zooks.] An 
asseveration (perh. = Christ’ 5 or holy garments). 


c X460 Toivneley Myst. (Surtees) 113 Bot hatteis 1 I can 
fynde no flesh, hard nor nesh, Salt nor fresh, Bot two tome 
plateis. [In 19th c. use in South of Scotl.] 

Ha’ttery. [f. Hat sb. -1- -ebt.] a. Hatters’ 
wares ; hats collectively, b. A hat manufactory. 

1823 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 120/1 Silk fabrics, hatteiy, 
jewellery and cutleiy. 187X R. S. Ferguson Cumbld. .§• 
IVcstm. M.P.'s xi. 307 The maible works .. the batteries. 

II Hatti. In Ml, a. hatti-sberif (ha tiJerFf), 
| 3 . hatti-humaiun, -bumayuu (liatiihwma’yM). 

[Persian i„„ i ^ h, khatt-i-shartf, 
kkati-i-hwndyun, f. Arab, khatt line, written line, 
writing + i (Pers.) connective + (a.) Arab, sharij 
noble, honourable, sacred, and (fit) Pers. hunidyun 
sacred, august, royal, imperial.] 

A decree or edict issued by the government of 
Turkey, differing from a Jirman in being personally 
approved of by the Snltan, and healing his special 
mark, which is considered to render it irrevocable. 

1858 Ld. Malmesbury Mem. Ex-minister (1884) II. 126 
He will take this opportunity, if he finds one, to urge on the 
Sultan the observance of the Haiti. 

a. ifi88 Land. Gaz. No. 2320/2 The Chiaus Basha . . with 
Tears, gave him the Hattesheiiff (or Imperial DecieeJ. 
1799 Troubridge in Naval Chron. XXIII. 23 It was a 
hatteslieriff. x86i T. H. Dvcr Mod. Europe 1 . 9 The 
Sultan . . promulgated his decrees in Firmans, or simple 
commands, and Hattischerifs or rescripts. 

fl. 1876 Gladstone Bulg. Horrors ii The reforms, which 
were publicly enacted in an Imperial Firman or Hattj- 
humayoum. 1888 Encycl. Bi~it, XXIII. 651/2 The Porte 
published a firman, CoL^Hatti-Humainn, piofessing to abolish 
‘ every distinction making any class of the subjects of the 
empire inferior to any other class 
Hai’t'billg, tibl. sb. [f. tiAT V. and sb. + -ING ^.] 
a. = Hat-making, b. Material for hals. c. The 
covering of a tan-pit with its hat of bark : see Hat 
sb. 6 a. d. The taking off or lifting of the hat 
in reverence or couitesy ; giving a hat. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 542 Hatting is a business long 
established. 1853 Morfit Tanning, etc. 208 The hatting 
of the pit is completed. 1880 G. Allen in Academy 24 Jan. 
59/1 The kneeling, bowing, and hatting of modem Europe. 

t Hattir, a. Sc. Obs. rare^K Of maple. (It 
lenders L. acernus.) 

1313 Douglas jEneis n. iii. [ii.] 99 This hors. . Of hattyr 
[x3S3 haltir] geistis beildit wp. 

Hattock. dial. Also haddock, huttook. 
[app. a dim. of Hat sb . : see -OCK.] 

•i* 1 . A little hat. Sc, Obs. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. ri. iS3_ And Quintine with ane 
huttok on his held. 1662 in Pitcairn Grim. Trials HI. 604 
(Isobel Goiudie’s Confession) I haid a little horse, and wold 
say ‘ Horse and Hattock, in Divellis name ! ’ And than \ve 
void file away, quhair ve void. <11800 famie Telfer in 
Scott Black Dwarf viii, Now horse and hattock speedilie 
They that winna ride for Tclfer's kye, Let them never 
look in the face o’ me. 1828 Scorr F. M, Perth vii, Get 
your hoots and your beasts — ^horse and hattock, I say. 

2 . a. A shock of standing sheaves of corn, the 
tops of which are protected by two sheaves laid 
along them with their bottoms in contact in the 
centre, and their heads slanting downwards, so 
as to carry off rain. b. The two covering sheaves 
themselves, called also in various districts head- 
sheaves and hoods. (This is prob., from the etymo- 
logy, the earlier sense.) dial. 

1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 Hattock, a Shock containing 
12 Sheaves of Corn. X763 R. Burn Ecel. Law II. 406 It 
[rape-seed] is never bound up in sheaves, or made into hat- 
tocks. 180S R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. _ 280 
The grain . . is mostly .set up into what are provincially 
termed stocks, stouks, shocks or hattocks, X846 Brackett's 
N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 234 The huttock consists of ten 
sheaves of corn, set two and two upright, vvith two hoods, 
one at each end to coyer them. 1849 Jrnl. R. Agric. See. 
X. I. 133 The wheat is.. immediately put into small ‘had- 
docks ’ or ‘ mo ws '. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. , 
Hattocks, sheaves of corn inverted over the ‘ mow ’ to protect 
it from wet. The two end sheaves of the ' mow ’, which 
consists of eight sheaves, are taken as hattocks for the re- 
maining six. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hattock. 
tHattrel. Obs. Forms: 4 haterel, hat-, 
haatreel, 5 haterGll(e, hatrelle, hattrel. [ME, 
a. OF, haierel, kasterel, hatrel, nape of the neck, 
head.] The apex or crown of the head ; also, the 
nape of the neck ; the neck. 

<1x325 Prose Psalter cxxviiip]. 4 Our Loid rytful shal 
keruen the haterels of the sin3ers [cervices pcccatorum), 
X340 Hampdle Pr. Consc. 1492 Fra be haterel oboven be 
croun . . tyl be sole of b>e fot doun. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret,, 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 80 It wendys vp to pe haterell 
with attempre hete. X4. , Nom. in Wr.-Wuleker 674/4 Hec 
vertex, hatrelle. £1440 Parlonope 3492 Joye and sorow 
take hym be the haterell. £1450 Henrvson Mor. Fab. 
35 And strake the Hattrel of his head away, c 1475 Piet. 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 745/14 Hie vertex, a natrelle. 

Hat trick. 

1 . Any trick with a hat, e.g. one performed by a 
conjurer. (In quot. applied to securing a seat in 
the House of Commons by placing one’s baton it.) 

1886 Daily Tel. 10 Apr. 5/2 He may .soon acquire the hat 
trick and other ways of securing a place, 

2 . Cricket. The feat of a bowler who takes three 
wickets by three successive balls : considered to 
entitle him to be presented by his club with a new 
hat or some equivalent. 


x882 Daily Tel. 19 May, He thus accomplished the feat 
known as the ‘hat tiick’, and was waimly applauded. 1896 
West ist Year at School xxvi, The achievement of the hat- 
trick afforded Eliot the proudest moment of his life. 

Hattyn : see Hight v . 

t Ha’tuire, Obs. rarc~'^. [hreg. f. Hate v . + 
-URE.] =Hatbed. 

1338 Bale Comedy J. Baptiste in Flarl. Misc. (Malh ) I, 
215 To appeyse thy hature. 

Hatyr, van Hatee sb!^ Obs., clothing. 

Hail- (in ME. and i6th c.) ; see Hav-, 

Haube, obs. form of Alb. 

£1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 649/11 Hec alba, haube. 
Hauberd(e, -bert, obs. fonns of Halbebd. 
Haubergeon, -gioun(e, -gyon, -jeon, -joun, 
obs. foims of Habergeon. 
t Haulbergier. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. hauber- 
gier (1375 in Goclefroy, in same sense).] A maker 
of hauberks or coats of mail. 

1481 Caxton Godfrey cx. 168 They were named in theyr 
langage Bam and Cyrra, that is . . the sones of haubergyers. 

Hauberk (hg-bark). Foims : 3- hauberk ; 
also 3 hauberc, 3-5 haubert, 4 baberke, 5 hau-, 
liawbergb(e, 4-6 b.awberk(e, -brek, 5-6 hau- 
brek, 6 bawbrik, habrik. [a. OF. hatd&rc, 
eailier holberc, later (and mod.F.) hauhet't *= Pr. 
ausberc, iLosbergo, usbergo, med.L. hahberga,t[.c., 
a Com. Rom. deiiv. of OHG. halsherg, halsperc 
masc. (also halslerga fem.) = OE. healsbeorg, ON. 
halsbjprg fem., f. hals ntek -y -heigan to cover, pro- 
tect (cf. Harbour), The OE. word did not sur- 
vive : the OF. foim was introduced in ME. See 
also the deiiv. Habebgeon.] 

A piece of defensive aimour : originally intended 
for the defence of the neck and shoulders ; but 
already in 12 th and 13th c. developed into a long 
coat of mail, or military tunic, usually of ring or 
chain mail, which adapted itself readily to the mO' 
tions of the body. 

1297 R- Glouc. (1724) 99 Wy)> haubert noble and ryche. 
Ibid. 174 With swerdor hauberk eny batail to do. C1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 10029 Hauberk wij> plates 
y-burnuscht ful wel, c X386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1573 The 
Statue of Mars bigan his hauberk rynge. £1400 Destr. 
Troy 5828 Hurlet Jiurghe the hawber^h, hurt hym full sore. 
c 1430 Merlin 118 The! . . ronnen agsin bym . . and smyten 
hym on the shelde and on the haubrek. X493 Act it Hen, 
VII, c. 64 Armours Defensives, as Jakkes Salettis Brigan- 
dynes..Haubertis Curesses [et^:.]. 1390 Spenser F.Q. ii. 
viij. 44 And on the haubergh stroke the Prince so sore. That 
quite disparted all the linked frame. 1600 Fairfax Tasso 
I. Ixxii. IS Some dond a curace, some a corslet bright, An 
hawberke some, and some a haberion. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 

F. III. Iviii. 434 His breast was defended by an hauberk 
or coat of mail. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 242 My ears 
no sweeter music know Than hauberk’s clank with saddle- 
bow. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid v. 259 Hauberk woven of 
polished chain. 

t b. worn as a garment for penance. Ohs. 
c 1303 Edmund Conf. 28 in E. E. P. (1862) 71 pe moder 
werede harde hare . . and harde hauberk aboue; In suche 
penance heo iadde hire lyf. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 980 
Clothing of whiche Ihesu crist is moore apayed than of 
heyres or haubergeons or hauberkes. 

Haubersioii(e, haubrischoune, obs. Sc. ff. 
Habergeon. 

Haubitzer, obs. foim of Howitzer. 
Hauceour, -or, obs. forms of Hawser. 

+ Hau'Cepy. Obs. [a. F. haussepii, -pied, ‘ a 
net or engine wherewith Wolues, etc. are caught’ 
Cotgr. J f. kattsser to raise, lift up H- pied foot.] 
A kind of trap for wolves and other wild lieasts. 

c 1423 Bk. Huntynge [MS. Eodl. 546, If. 36 b), Also men 
takejj hem yn puttys. .and wij) haucepys or with venemous 
powdies jiat men gyuej> hem yn flesh. 

Hauch, int. and sb. Sc. [Cf. Ger. hatich breath, 
aspiration.] ‘ The foicible reiterated respiration of 
one who exerts all his strength in giving a stroke 
(Jam.) ; a panting sound. 

1313 Douglas AEneis yn. ix. 79 With mony pant, and 
felloun hauchis and quhaikis. 

Hauch, Hauck, obs. ff. Haugh, Hawk. 
Haud, Sc. form of Hold. 

Hauerite (hatuersit). Min. [Named by Hai- 
dinger, 1846, after Von Hauer, an Austrian geolo- 
gist.] Native disulphide of manganese, occurring 
in reddish-brown crystals, usually octahedral. 

1847 Amer, y-rnl. Sc. Ser. n. IV. 108 Hauerite belongs 
to Mohs’ order of blende. 1892 Bands Min. 87 The 
hauerite crystals are sometimes coated with pyrite. 

Hattf, Sc. t. Hale ; var. of Howke Sc. 

Haugh. (hax, hax'*', haf). Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 halche, 4-6 hawch, 4-7 bawgh, 5 ~ 
haugh. (8 haw) ; also in north. Engl, halgh as in 
Gnenhalgh. [app. a phonetic descendant of OE. 
healh, halh ‘ comer, nook ’ (see Hale sb .'^) : cf. 
Sc. sauch, saugh OE. sealh’, Sc. tauch — M.ld..talyl\ 
A piece of flat alluvial land by tbe side of a river, 
forming part of tbe floor of the river valley. 

The original sense was perh. ‘ cornet or nook (of land) in 
the bend or angle of the river’. A northern stream usually 
crosses and recrosses the floor of its valley, striking the 
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base of the slope on each side alternately, and forminpr a moi e 
or less triangular ‘ haugh ' within its bend, on each side in 
turn. 

[814 Charter of Ccemmilf in Cod. I, 257 Of )jain 

Sebyhte. .o 3 cyninges healb. 967 Charter of Oswald Ibid. 

III. 19 Se westra easthealh.] 1375 Barbour Brtice .xvi. 336 
In the hawch [v. r. halche, havvgh] of Lyntoun-le. 1513 
Douglas vtStieis xiil. Prol. 22 .A.myd thehawchis, and enery 
lusty vaill. 1523-6 Dwrh. MS. Cell. Roll, Operantibus apucl 
Ray Is circa le haughe in bearparke. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kitk 
(1842) 330 Inundations of waters took away to the sea wholl 
large haughs full of shorn come. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3), 
Haw. .in the North it signifies a green plot of Ground in a 
Valley, 1786 Burns Scotch Drink iii. Let husky Wheat 
the haughs adorn. 1799 J. Robertson Ag-ric. Perth 15 
All the landj which has been occasionally flooded, time 
immemorial, is commonly called Haugh. i8og Ln. Minto 
iri Scott's Fam. Lett. (1894) I. 157, 1 . .hope one day to see 
his wandering staff planted in some Teviot haugh. 1827 
Mackenzie Hist. Newcastle II. 743 Proposed to e.vcavate 
the haughs above bridge. 

to. attrib., as haugh-land. 

1794 Staiht. Acc. Scot., Lanark. XII. 34 (Jam ) The 
haugh-ground is generally ploughed 3 . .years for oats. 1803 
Trans. Soc. Arts XXIII. 61 A quantity of haugh-land. 
a 1832 Macgillivray Hat. Hist. Dee Side (1835) 255 The 
stream . . covers all the haugh lands with its turbid waters. 
1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. iii. 81 The gi'eat haugh flats. 
Haugh., obs. f. Hoe, Haw int. and 

(hgt), a. arch. Forms : a. 5-6 haute, 
hawt(e, 6 halt, 6-7 haut, hault(e. A 6-haught. 
[orig. haul, hault from contemporary French : see 
Haut a. ; corrupted late in i6th c. to haught after 
words like caught, taught, etc. in which gh had 
become mute : perh. influenced by high, ]ieightl\ 

1 . High in one’s own estimation ; bearing oneself 
loftily; haughty, arch. 

a. 1430-40 Lyog. Rochas v. x.\'tv. (1534) 138 a, He was 
haute in his prosperitie. 1494 Fabyah Chron. vii. 516 
Many hawte wordys were blowen on eycher partye. 1531 
Elyot Gao. II. V, A proude and haulte countenaunce. 1648 
Milton Ps. Ixxx. 35 Nations proud and haiit. 

i6o8Shaks. Wif/i.//, IV. i. 234(2ndQo.) WoW/a My lord. 
Rich. No Lord of thine, thou haught insulting man. 1814 
Scott Ld. of Isles xxxi, That bearing haught and high, 
Which common spirits fear 1 1875 'Q'&cmmnG Inn Albuitt 
1. 3y As the haught high-bred bearing and dispose. 

2 . Of exalted character, esp. in the matter of 
courage ; high-minded, noble ; lofty. Obs. 

a. a 1470 Tiptoft Ceisar (1330) 12 He was a man of haute 
courage. 1356 J. Heywood Spider lix, 97 With corage 
hawte, Thonset to giue, this castell to assawte. 1365 Gold- 
ING_ Ovid's Met. iv. (1393) 99 Valiant deedes and halt ex- 
ploits. a 1377 Sir T. Smith Commw. F.ng. ii. xxvii. (i6og) 
97 The nature of our Nation is free, stout, hault. 

fl. 1590 Spenser F, Q, i. vi. 29 His courage haught Desyrd 
of forreiiie foemen to be knowne. 

3 . Of exalted rank or station ; high-born, noble. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur il. vi, Galahad the haute [1634 

haughty] prynce. 1333 Bale Gardiner's De Verct. Obed. 
F iij, In hault estate of worldly power. 1390 Greene Orl. 
Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/1 That boast the pride of haught 
Latonas son. a 1627 Middleton & Rowley JS"/. Gips^ ii. ii, 
As brave a Spaniard As ever spake the haut Castilian tongue. 
'I' 4 . High, in literal and other senses. Of haxvt 
greet, tr. F. de haute graisse, ‘ full, plumpe, goodlie, 
fat, well-fed, in good liking ’ (Cotgr.). (In Eailey 
prob. only Fr.) Obs. 

c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 409 Capon, & hen of hawt 
grees, jius wold bey he dight. 1387 Turberv. Trag. T. 
OS37) 5, I knowhow haut thy muse doth (lie. [1731 Bailey, 
Haut, high or shrill . . Haut Centre (in Mustek Books) 
signifies Counter Tenor. Haut Dessus, first Treble. 1 

0. Comb., as haught-hearted, -minded. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1536) 23 Haulte mynded and 
Sterne towardes the coramunaltee. 1347-64 Bauldwin 
Jllor. Philos. (Palfr.) 103 Th' ambicious and hautehearted 
felowe. 1393 Enq. Tripe-wife (1881) 145 Haught minded, 
and hot spirited Simon. 

Haughte, obs. pa. pple. of Hatch vy 
Haug&tily (hp’tili), adv. Also 6 hawt-. [f. 
Haughty - 1- -LT 2.] In a haughty manner; proudly, 
arrogantly. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. H 261 Hawtily, elate .. excelse. 
*6ii Bible Micah ii. 3 Neither shall ye goe haughtily. 
a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1733) II. 176 To be 
neither remise nor haughtily imperious. 1832 Macaulay 
Armada 19 Haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance 
the bells. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvi, He , . strode 
haughtily out of the office. 

Haughtiness (h§-tines). Also 6-7 haut-, 
halt-, etc. [f. as prec, -f -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being haughty ; loftiness of de- 
meanour ; pride, arrogance, disdainfulness. 

1333 Eden Decades 165 He coulde not longe ahyde the 
hautynes of Petrus Arias. rS7i_ Golding Calvin on Ps. 
xxxi. 23 The hawltinesse wherewith they be pufft up. 1392 
Warner Alb. Eng. vii. xxxidi. (1612) 179 Honors made 
him haughtie, and his haughtines to erre. 1643 Milton 
Tetrach. (1S31) 206 To lay their hautinesse under a severity 
which they deserv’d, a 1743 Swim- Will. II, Lett., etc. 1768 

IV. 261 King William discovered so much haughtine.ss and 
disdain, both in words and gestures. 1872 J. L. Sanford 
Estim. Eng. Kings, Chas, I, 331 The dignity of hearing . . 
was. .often replaced and travestied by a frigid liaughtiness. 

to. as a mock title. 

164* Milton Animadv,NlV.s,. 1738 I. 76 To send home 
his Haughtiness well bespurted with his own Holy-water. 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode Wks. 1812 III. 261 Their 
most high Haughtinesses. 

f 2 . Exalted character, loftiness, nobility, gran- 
deur ; loftiness (of courage), bravery. Obs. 


1564 GoLniNG ynstine 77 (R.) In hautinesse of courage . . 
and in strength of body, he f.tiie excelled all. 1377-87 
Holinshed Chron. III. 1176/1 Which answer .. moued a 
marue]loii.s .shout and reioising. . the haltinesse thereof nas 
so wonderfull. 1613 Purch.as Pilgrimage i. iv. 44, I hope 
that the haughtinesse of the Attempt, .shall rather purch.tse 
pardon to my slippes, then blame for my rashnesse. 

Hau'glltly, adv. Obs. In 6 hawt-, haute-, 
[f. Haught a. -h -ly = Haughtily. 

1323 Skelton Carl. Laurel rny She loked hawtly and 
g.ave on me a glum. 1381 J. Bell Hadden's Answ. Oser. 
77 b, So hautely and arrogantly eiihaunced. 1386 Warni r 
A lb. Eng. nr. xvi. (1589) 67 As liaughtelie doest thou reiienge, 
as htimhlie I repent. 

t Hau'glltness. Obs. In 5-6 hault(e-. [f. 
Haught a. + -ness.] =Haughtine.ss. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A . iv. xvii. 2S0 Dyiierse deuyses 
taken by haultnesse fro the tyme lyght auncyent. 1348 
Ud.all Krasm. Par. Luke iv. 5S High soleinnitie and haulte- 
nesse of countinaunce. 1394 Carew Tasso tiSBi) 114 O 
how she haultnes now and pride forgoes ! 

Hang’htonite (bg-tansit). Min. [Named 1S7S, 
after Dr, S. Flaughton.] A variety of Biotite, in 
which iron replaces much of the magnesium. 

1878 blin. Mag. V. 183 Plates of bronzy Biotite (or 
Haughtonite). 1881 Academy 6 Nov. 350 The black mica 
which Dr. Heddle described as Haughtonite. 

Haug^hty (hg’ti), a. Forms: a. 6 haltie, 
haultie, -y, ha-^e, -y, 6-7 hautie, -y. / 3 . 6- 
haughty. [An extension of haut, Haughta., either 
as in dusli-y, worth-y, or simply by assimilation to 
doughty, mighty, naughty, weighty, etc.] 

1 . High in one’s own estimation ; lofty and dis- 
dainful in feeling or demeanour; proud, arrogant, 
supercilious. (Of persons, their action, speech, etc.) 

o. 1330 Palsgr. 315/r Hawty as one that is proude, hatd- 
tain. 1363 Mirr. Mag., Rich. Ill, x, Puft vp in pride, so 
hawtie then I grewe. 2570 Saiir. Poems Rejorm. xxi. 55 
Hautie woidi->. 1639 Hammond On Ps. xlv. 4 The prides 
of the hautiest heathen obdurate hear ts. 1667 MiLTon P. L . 
IV. 858 The Fiend . . like a proud Steed reind, went hautie on. 

fl. 1398 Floriq, proude, disdainefull, haughtie. 

i6ri Bible Ps. cx.kx. i Lord, my heart is not haughtie. 
1667 Milton P. L.v. 852 Whereat rejoic'd Th’ Apostat, and 
more haughty thus repTi’d. 1725 De Foe Voy. round World 
(1840) 191 The cruel haughty temper of the Spaniards. 1876 
Rock Text. Fab-r. ros The humble broom-plant — the haughty 
Plantagenet’s device. 

to. fg. Of an appearance that seems to claim or 
assume superiority; imposing in aspect; grand, 
stately, dignified: often withsome mixture ofsense 3. 

1583 'T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy. in. v. 78 With 
their great tufts of feathers upon their heads, they seem in 
their appearance proude and hawty, 1697 Dkyden I 'irg. 
Georg, m. 641 His haughty Crest. ^ 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amnsem. Ser. <S- Com. 86 Philosophers build those 
hauty Edifices they call Systems. 1830 W. Irving Mahomet 
Iv. 254 I'll carry the war into yon haughty mountains. 

2 . Of exalted character, style, or rank; elevated, 
lofty, eminent ; high-minded, aspiring ; of exalted 
couiage or bravery, arch. 

a. 1363 B. Gqoge Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 72 The hawtye verse, 
that hlaro wrote. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 438 
Sithence your estate is so hautie and high, 1577787 Holin- 
shed Chron. HI. iijs/a His stoutnesse and haltie coumge. 
1667 Milton/*. L. ix. 484 Of courage hautie, and of limb 
Heroic built, 

jS. 1578 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India 23 Men of haughtie 
corage, that no force or strength of Indians can offende. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. x. i Who now shall give unto me 
words and sound Equall unto this haughty enterprise? 
1613 PuRCfiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 280 These their haughtie 
attempts weie stayed. 1803 ScanLast Minstr. vi. xxiii, 
No haughty feat of arms I tell. 

1 3 . High, lofty (in literal sense). Obs. (Often 
with some shade of sense i.) 

1370 B. Googb Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 50b, From the 
toppes of hawtie towres. 1376 F leminc Panopl. Epist. 272 
Plantes as growe in highe mountaines, in loftie and hautie 
place.s. Ibid. 288 Others . . pufll upp in the pride of their 
nature, advaunce themselves to the hautie heavens. 1378 
Mirr. for Mag. ii. Voriiger xiii. (1610) 206 God who rules 
the haughtie heauen a hygh. 1621 G. SANDYS/Zt'/ffr Met. 
viii, (1626) 136 In mind they beare Their ancient fall and 
haughtie places feare. 

4 . Comb.,a.%haughty-hearted,-mmded,-stomached. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 5 Some . . report yon to he 
proude and hautie hailed. 1605 Tryalt Chez', i. itj. In 
Bullen O. PI. HI. 281 Were his power and spirit Ten times 
more hauty- ventrous. a 1777 F.awkf_s tr. Apollon. Rkod., 
A rgonautics iii. (R.), The liaughty-minded Pelias. 

HatigoH, -gout, obs. forms of II-iut-gout. 

tHauht, haht. Obs. Also 3 hia3t (a^te). 
[Cf, ON. hxtta {;.—^hahijdn) danger, peril, risk.] 
Peril, risk. 

cjixsa Vices ^ Virtues TS Hu michel haht hit is godes 
forhod to brekene. — ; Ibid. 87 Ac (Sat is michel hauht, 
bute Su hierof iieme michele jiemc. C12S0 Gen. <5- A.r, 486 
Of his soule bc 3 mike! ha^t. Ibid. 2082 Ic am in sor^u and 
ha3t. Ibid. 3384 Amalechkes folc lleUde for ajte of dead. 

Hauke, hauker, obs. ff. Hawk, Hawke h. 

Haukim, obs. form of Hakim. 

Haul (h?!), O- Forms : 6-8 toaU, 7 hawle, 7-9 
hawl, 7- haiil, [A variant spelling of II ale od, 
in 16th c. also hall ; representing a different pho- 
netic development of ME. hale (hal) : cf, small, 
beside OE, stna'l, ME. smal, smale, Sc. smah,sinaiL 
For the spelling att, aw, which dates only from 
1 7th c., cf. crawiy\ 


1 . tram. To pull or dr.nw with force or violence ; 
to drag, tug {esp. in nautical language). 

138* Pettie tr. Guazzo's Cir. Conv. it. (13S6) jjo If hee 
hung backe, hee shall be balled forward. 1397 Shaks. 2 
Hen. IV, V. v. 37 Thy Dol . . is in base Durance, and con- 
tagious prison : Hail'd thither by most Mechanicall and 
durty hand. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. I’ng. Seamen 27 
Heaue out your top-sables, hawle your slieates. 1667 
Dryden Tempest 1. i. All within, Haul catt, haul catt, haul 
catt, haul. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. 17 Hawl down 
both Top-sails close. ci68o Bev-lridce AVvv;; (1729)1.352 
See him hail’d fioin one judgement seat to another. 1773 
Goldsm. .stoops to Cong. nr. (Globe) 664/1 Didn’t I see him 
hawl youahout like a milk-maid V 1787 Winter Sysi. Hush. 
loi The expellee of hailing must he governed by the dRtance 
they are hailed froim 1798 Coleridge Saiyranc's Lett. i. 
in Biog. Lit. (iSSz) 246 We hauled anchor, and passed 
gently up the river. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 264 
'i’hey were pushing and bawling every body about. 1853 
Ki Ai)E Chr. yohnstonc 160 He began to haul in the net. 
1883 Manch. Exam. 24 Feb. 5/2 [They] would rather he 
stoned and hauled before the magistrates. 

Jig. 1723 N. Robinson Th. Pkysick 141 There is no Neces- 
sity always to hall in fermenting Humours to cause pain 
fl'to. To seaich, examine thoroughly, oveihaul 
(cf. drag). Obs. rare. 

1666 Wood Life (O. PL S.) IL 83 Continually hauling 
taverns and alehouses [for undergraduates]. 

G. colloq. To woiry, torment, pester. Obs. 

1678 R. ViKv.c\.kX Apol. Quakers xiv. v. 506 They went up 
and down, .pleaching. .tho’ daily beaten, whipped, bruised, 
hailed, and imprisoned therefore. 1737 Whiston Josephus, 
Antuj. XIV. i. § I Caius. .pulled and hauled its other citizens, 
especially the senate. 1743 Gay Distress’d Wife v. Wks. 
(1772) 32S, 1 won’t be haul tt and worried. 

d. colloq. To hrhtg up fora reprimand, to call to 
account. Also, to hauloverthecoals (see C oal sb, 1 2). 

179s Nelson 25 Nov. in Nicolas Disp, (1845) H- slot, I 
think the Admiral wilt be hauled over the coals for not 
letting me have ships. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi vi. 14a 
The first native .. refused to sell his fowls at the Govern- 
ment prices [and] was hauled up before the irate command- 
ant. x882 B. D. W, Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Ser:\ I. ix. 213 
They vveie all young officers. . and probably at times require 
to be hauled up shai-ply. 1893 St. Aubyn yunior Dean 
.vxix. 233 He was what, in figurate undergraduate language 
is termed ‘hauled’. 

2 . inlr. To pull, tng {at or upon something). 

1743 Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas irs All Hands 

haul’d. 1791 ‘G. Gambado’ j-lwr. A'hwf/H. ix. (1809) 106, 
I.. pull'd, and haul’d, to try to turn him [a horse], 1837 
Lawrence Guy Liv. xlv. 129 He was hauling nervously at 
the reins. 1850 Reade Love me Little II. iv, 177 He . , 
made the rope fast to her [the schooner’s] thwart, then haul- 
ing upon it, Drought the lugger alongside, 
to. infr. for reft, in passive sense. 

1797 Nf.lson in A. Duncan Zj/fe (1806)42, I found the 
Spanish ensign hauling down. 1871 PALGRAVEZj'r, Poems 
138 Till their flag hauls down to the foe. 

3 . Naut. {inlr.) To trim tbe sails, etc. of a ship 
so as to sail nearer to the wind (also to haut up ) ; 
hence more generally, to change or tuni the ship’s 
course; to sail in a certain course. (Also with 
the ship as object ; also, to sail along a coast.) 

1SS7 W. Tqwrson in Hakluyt P’bj'. (1589) 113 We hailed 
off our ships to fetch the winde as neer as wee coulde. 
111599 H. Smith Ibid. (151W) I. 445 The wind being at 
West, we did hall the coa.st East northeast, and East.. Wee 
.. hald along the coast East and East southeast, and all 
the same night wee hailed Southeast, and Southeast by 
East. 1697 Dampieb Voy. (1729) I. St He hailed into the 
Harbour, close to the Island. 1743 Woodhoofe in Hanway 
Trav. (1762) 1 . 11. xxiii. lor We haul'd round Zdoi island 
for Baku bay. Ibid. iv. lix. 272 Hauling out north north- 
cast. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 48 The enemy .. hauled up 
on the Terpsichore's weather-beam. ^ 1858 C. Kibton in 
Merc. Marine Mag. V. 209, I luiuled in to S. 23° E., true. 
Ibid., 1 told the Chief Officer to haul her off four points. 

to. Phr. To haul upon or to the wind, also trails. 
to haul (a ship) on a wind, and to haul the {her, 
our, etc.) zvind ; to bring the ship round so as to 
sail closer to the wind. 

1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 328 Unwilling 
to run .. into the enemy's clutches, 1 hauled again on a 
wind. iy6» Falconer Shipwr, it. -Argt., The ship hears 
up : again hauls upon the wind. 17& Wales in PAH. 
Trans. LX. na At 13 h. we hauled the wind to tiie south- 
ward. 1397 Nelson in A. Duiican Life (i8o6) 40 The 
Spanish fleet , . hauled to the wind on the larboard tack. 
i8o6 A. Duncak Nelson 24 The enemy hauled theiv wind 
and made off. 1829 Marryat F, Mildrnay xxi. My inten- 
tion is to. -haul dead on a wind. — Pirate xiv. The 
Enterprise took in her topm.-Lst studding-sail, and hauled 
her wind. t8^ Smyth SailoPs ll^ord-bk, s,v.. Haul your 
wind, or haul to the wind, signifies that the ship's head is 
to be brought nearer to the wind. 

c. transf. and fig. {inlr. and frans.) To change 
one’s course of action ; to withdraw, retreat ; to 
make one’s way, to come or go. 

j8ch8 T. Jefefbson Writ. (1830) III. 495 He took it in 
mortal offence, and from that moment has been hauling off 
to his former enemies, 1825 Blaekui, Mag. Xy HI. 177 
Such works haul but slowly into tbisnorihem region. 1838 
13 . Taylor Northern Tram. xxE «o The morning louk^ 
. . threatening, but the clouds gradually hauled off to the 
eastward. Smyth Saitods Word-bk,, Hattl mywimi, 
an expression when an individual is going upon a new line 
of action. 

4 . Of the wind : To change dhection, shift, veer. 

X769 Falconer Diet. Marine U7&1)), F.tAars, a wind that 

veers and hauls ; a light and v.nnable wind. 184a R. H . 
Dana Bef. Metst xxm. its The wind hauled to the south- 
waitl. Lowell Fireside Trav. 123 The wind also is 
hauling round to the right quarter. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
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Word-hk., Haul round, said when the wind is gtadually 
shifting towards any particular point of the compass. 

Haul (hgl), sb. [f. prec, vb.] 

1 . The act of hatiling j a pnll, a tug ; spec, the 
draught of a fishing-net. 

1670 W. Hacke Collect, Voy. (1699) II. 82 We caught in 
our Sean at one Haul no less than seven Hundred. 1786 
Thomson Winter 627 The leap, the slap, the haul. 1780 
A. Young Tour Trel. I. 220^^ The largest hawl, taking 1452 
salmon. 1868 Peard Water-Farm, viii. 87 This first haul 
of the net. 1871 Proctor Li^ht Sc. 156 On October 5th.. 
both the sun and the moon will give a particularly vigoious 
haul upon the eaith's waters. 

b. With adv., as hatil-doiiin, the act of hauling 
down. Haul-down promotion : see Hauling vbl. 
sb. b, quot. 1867. 

1882 Navy List July 512/2 Haul down promotions abolished 
by Circulai 75, of loth November 1874. 

2 . toner, a. A draught of fish. 

*854 H. Miller Sc/t. ij- Sc/un. xx. (1860) 212 The entire 
haul consisted of rather more than twelve barrels. 1885 
L'pool Daily Post 30 June 4/8 When they make good hauls 
of fish the price immediately drops. 

b. Rope-making. (See first quot.) 

1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 55 A Haul of Yam is 
about four-hundred threads, when warped off the winches, 
with a slight turn in it, to be tarred. Ibid. 61 It is generally 
tarred in hauls, as other rope. 187s Knight Diet. Meek, s.v,, 
The haul is diagged through a grip, gape, or sliding nipper 
which expresses superfluous tar. 

3 . fig. The act of ‘ drawing ’ or making a large 
profit or valuable acquisition of any kind ; concr, 
the thing or amount thus gained or acquired. 

17^6 A. Adams in % Q. Adams'^ Fam. Lett. (1876) 220, 

I think we made a fine haul of prizes. 1826 Scott yr7il. 
(1890) 1. 176 If I can but wheedle him out of a few anecdotes, 
it would be a great haul. 1B91 Lit. World 24 Apr. 396/1 
^25,000 is said to he the great haul made . . as the lesult of 
his recent lecturing tour. 

4 . Comb, haul-rope, a rope for hauling some- 
thing ; haul-seine, a large seine that is hauled, a 
drag-seine. 

1884 Knight Diet. Mech, Suppl., Haul Seine. 1890 O. 
Crawfurd Remold Calendar m Portugal 32, I have seen 
the whole population of a coast hamlet . , at the haul-ropes, 
and drawing home, .the harvest of the sea. 

Haulage (hg-led^). [f. as prec. -h -AGE.] 

1 . The action or process of hauling or pulling; I 
the traction or conveyance of a load in a wagon or 
other vehicle; the amount of force expended in 
hauling (quot. 1883). 

1826 J. Adamson Sh. Inform. Rail-roads 39 The company 
have actually let the haulage of their coal. 1857 Smiles 
Stephenson ix. 81 The haulage was both tedious and expen- 
sive. 1883 Manch, Exant. 7 Nov. 5/5 The impossible gra- 
dient of one in 25 ..is . . denounced . . as the haulage would 
have to be trebled, and three horses employed in place of one. 

2 . The expense of or charge for hauling. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 Sat, Rev. 19 June S22 He esti- 
mates his pair of cottages . . at 205/, plus the haulage. 

3 . ^ A traction-way ' (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,'). 

4 . attrib. and Cornb., as haulage-clip (see quot. 
1883), -power, -road, -rope, -work. 

1864 Reader 7 May 594 The diminution of haulage power 
owing to the wheels becoming rail-bound. 1883 Gresley 
Gloss. Coal Mining, Haulage Clip, levers, jaws, wedges, etc., 
by which trams, singly or in trains, are connected to the 
hauling ropes. 1896 Mrs. H. Ward Sir G. Tressady 555 
The air in the haulage road was clearing fast 

HauLbergyn, obs. form of Habergeon. 

+ Haul-bowline, -bowling = H ale-bowline. 

1867 Smyth Sailors Word-lh,, Haul-bowlings, the old 
name for the able-bodied seamen. 

Hauld, Sc. f. Hold. 

Hauler (bg-Hi). [f. Haul v. -i- -erI.] One 
who or that which hatils ; a man employed in haul- 
ing something, e.g, coal in a mine (=HAnLiEB). 

1674 N. Tairfax Bulk ^ Selv. Ep Ded., Whatever is 
a Nonesuch, will draw enough as ’tis, without the Hogou of 
the stifling Haulers. 1846 Worcester, Hauler, one who 
draws. 18^ Cent, Diet,, Hauler, .2. A device foi catching 
fish, consisting of several hooks connected together and hauled 
through the watei by a line . .as, a hauler ias bluefish. 189a 
Labour Comntission Gloss., Drawers, also called ‘ haulers 
are the workmen in a coal mine who fill the tubs at the face 
and draw or haul them to the pit bottom. 

Haulier (hg-lior). [f. Haul v . -i- -ier, cf. 
collier, sawyer and Haliieb l,] A man employed 
in hauling or pulling something ; spec, a workman 
in a coal mine who pulls or drives the tubs which 
convey the coal from the working to the bottom 
of the shaft. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1585) 461 Maister ..of the 
hauHeus. 189a Daily News 27 Aug. 5/4 They found in the 
upper roadway two hauliers or carters .. overcome by the 
foul gas, 1893 Times a Aug. 9/2 The hauliers employed 
at the Prince of Wales Colliery, Risca. 

Hauling (hgliq), vbl. sb. [f. Haul v. + -ingI.] 
The action of pulling, dragging, or traction. 

1626 Cast. Smith Accid. Yng, Seamen 4 The Marshall is 
to. .see Justice executed .. ducking at Yards arme, bawling 
vnder the Keele. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) HI. 134 
There will be hauling and pulling, and irregular proceedings. 
1731 SwiPV Adv. Repealing Test Wks. 184111. 243/2 Pullings 
and hauUngs backward and forward. 1884 West. Mam, 
News 2 Au|. 8/1 The hauling down of the signal, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1791 Selby Bridge Act 3 To.. make any hauling roads. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 212 The bawling track for the 
navigation by horses. 1837 Marryat Dog fiend x, He is 


drawn aft by a hauling line. X867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Hauling down vacancy, the colloquialism expressive of the 
promotion of a flag-lieutenant and midshipman on an ad- 
miral's hauling down his flag. 

Hauling, ppl- a. [-ing 2.] That hauls. 

1891 T. Hardy Tess 1 . 170 A driver sitting upon one of the 
hauling hoises. 

Haulm, halm (hpm, ham), sb. Forms: i 
halm, healm, 6-7 halme, hawme, ham(e, 7~fi 
hawm, 7-9 haum, 5- halm, 7- haulm. (See 
also Helm [OE. heahn=Q>S>. (MDu., Hu.), 
OHG. (MHG., mod.G.) halm stem or stalk of 
grass, stalk of a plant, ON. hAlmr (Sw., Da. halm) 
straw:— OTeut. *halmo-z, repi.a pre-Teut.*^q/?;zt)r: 
cf. Gr. /tdXa/ios, L. calamus reed.] 

a. collective sing. The stems or staiks of various 
cultivated plants, as peas, beans, vetches, hops, 
potatoes, etc., now less commonly of corn or grass ; 
esp. as left after gathering the pods, ears, etc., and 
used for litter or thatching ; straw. 

^825 Vesp. Ixxxiiii], 14 [13] Swe swe halme biforan 

onsiene windes. c laaaSax.Leechd. II. i34genim cetelhiuin 
and berenhealm, gebasm & gnid togaedere. Ibid. 148 genim 
risen healm eft and beren. <11440 Promp. Parv. 223/2 
Halm, or stobyl . .stipula. 1570 Stanford Churchw. Acc. in 
Antiquary Apr. (r88S) 170 For hame to thatche the churche 
howse. 1573 Tusser Husb. Ivii. (1878) 130 The hawme is 
the strawe ofthe wheat or the rie, which once being reaped, 
they mowe by and hie. i66g Worlidge Syst. Agrtc. (1681) 
282 Finish the gathering and drying of your Hops ; cleanse 
the Poles of the Hawm. 1674 Ray .S’. ^ E. C. Words 68 
Haulm or Helm, stubble gathered after the corn is inned. 
167s Phil. Traits. X. 398 These apparent tangles were the 
ham of the beans. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. November, 
Cut off the Asparagus Haulm when it is become Yellow. 
1808 CuRWEN Econ, Feeding Stock ii iiote, The potatoe top, 
or haulm, when properly dried, makes very go6d litter for 
cattle. 1887 Spectator 23 July 984/2 Peas often produce a 
great show of pods on short haulm in a dry summer. 

b. with a and pi. A stalk or stem (of a bean, 
potato, grass, etc.). 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gop. Matt. iii. 12 Da halmas..forbernes 
fyres in undrysnende. 1623 Whitbourhe Newfonndlatid 5 
Great plenty of greene Pease and Fitches . . the hawmes of 
them are good fodder for cattcll. 1847 Illustr. Bond. News 
24 July 61/2 The decaying haulms of the potato. j88i 
Darwin Veg. Mould 117 A thin cylindrical object such as a 
haulm of grass. 

c. attrib. 

1862 T. Hughes In Macm. Mag. V. 241/2 They.. came 
upon haulm walls and hurdles, within which were a flock of 
sheep. 

Hatllm, V. [f. prec. sb,] trans. To lay (straw or 
haulm) straight for thatching. (See also Helm v.^) 
1641 Best Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 60 Sometimes, .wee have 
beene forced to hawme wheate and rye stubble and there- 
with to thatch our stackes. 1767 A. Young Farmers Lett, 
to People 205 Haulming, at one shilling and six-pence._ 1846 
yml. R. Agric. Sac. VII. i, 40 Without having to wait for 
haulming the stubble. 

Haulmy (hj-mi, hamii), a. [f, as prec. + -t.] 
Having haulms ; having long or large haulms. 

1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) Gloss., Hawmy, long- 
stalked. Ibid, ig The Grass . . is much discoloured, and 
grown so hawmy. Ibid. 326 Pease or other haw[m]y stuff. 

Haulse, haulser, obs. ff. Halse v.^, Hawser. 
Haul-seine ; see Haul sb. 4. 

Haulster. [f. Haul v. -h -steb ; cf. Hauler.] 
A man or beast that hauls ; a horse used to haul. 

i88z Daily News 23 Mar. 5/6 Four of Pickford’s most 
magnificent banisters were in the shaft team. 

Hanlt, haultie, h-aultness, obs. forms of 
Halt, Haught, Haut, Haughty, Haughtness. 
Haultain, -ayn(e, -eyne, -igne, var. Hau- 
TAIN, Cbs. 

Hanlt-boy, -goust, obs. ff. Hautboy, -gout, 
Haulyard : see Halyard. 

Ha’uin(e, obs. form of Haulm, Hame. 
Haumed, (Her.) : see Hawmed, Humet. 
Haunee, variant of Hance sb. and v. 

Ha'ancli (hgnj, hanj), ji.i Forms: 4-7lianclie, 
haunche, (5 honclie), (&. 6 liench(e), 6-8 
banch, 6- baunch, (yn0d.Sc. haineb). [a. OF. 
hancke{ 01 ii'P. hanke), 12th c. in Hatz.-r)arm. = Pr., 
Sp., It., Pg. anca hip, buttock of the horse, med.L. 
hancha (1275 in Du Cange), prob. of German 
origin; cf. OHG. anchd (enchd, einkd) leg, lit. 
joint. It is only since the i8th c. that the spelling 
haunch has displaced hanchd\ 

1 . The part of the body, in men and quadrupeds, 
lying between the last ribs and the thigh; the 
lateral expansions of the pelvis ; of a horse, that 
part of the hind quarters which extends from the 
reins or the back to the hough or ham, 
a xaas [see 6]. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne gio8 And 

nojjer body, ne Jie arme, Bledde neuer blode, colde ne warme, 
But was as drye wyh al jse haunche. As of a stok were ryue 
a braunche. <1x320 Sir Tristr. 1088 In Jie haunche rijt 
Tristrem was wounded sare. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 176 
Bonys of haunchis ben maad fast wil> b® lattere boon of pe 
rigboon, 1460 Lyheaus Disc, 268 Thorugh herte, other 
thorugh honche, Wyth hys sper he wyll launche. T500-20 
Dunbar Poems lx. s5 With hoppir hippis, and benches nar- 
row. *565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Clunis. .the huttocke or 
hanche. *595 Gosson Quippes Upst. Gentlewom. 151 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 256 These hoopes, that hippes and 
haunch do hide. 1596 Dalrymple tc. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 


VIII. 81 Strukne in the hench_ or he was war. *674 tt. 
Scheffer's Lapland 130 The Rain-deer, .are white not only 
on their belly but on their haunches. X72X-1800 Bailey, 
Hanch, the Hip, a Part of the Body. 1735 Somerville 
Chase i. 196 On their Haunches rear’d. *831 R. Knox 
Cloquet' s Anat. 118 The pelvis properly so called, or that 
expansion which constitutes the haunches. i866_Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt (1868) 12 A fine black retriever. . sat on his haunches, 
and watched him as he went to and fro. 

b. The leg and loin of a deer, sheep, or other 
animal, prepared for, or served at, table. 

1481-90 Howard Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 320 For bryngenge 
of halff a haunche. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 66 An hanch of 
venison. <* 1612 Harington Epigr. 11. li. g, I was no ghest, 
Nor ever since did tast of side or haunch. 171a Addison 
Spect. No. 482 i* 4 The best Pickle for a Walnut, or Sauce 
for an Haunch of Venison. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece u. i. 
292 'When the Huntsmen come in to the Death of the Hart, 
they should cry, Ware Haunch, that the Hounds may not 
break in to the Deer. 1859 H Year R ound No. 29. 57 No- 
where can the equal of a Sussex haunch or saddle be obtained. 

c. The pelvis as containing the womb. (Cf. 
Scriptural use of loins.) 

*598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. iv. Handie-crafts 778 
O too fruitfull hanches I O wretched root 1 O hurtfull, hate- 
full branches ! 1664 Butler Hud. ii. iii. 693 A Vine, spiung 
from her hanches O'er-spread his Empire with its branches. 

d. fig. The hinder part, the latter end. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. lYj iv. iy. 92 A Summer Bird, Which 
euer in the haunch of Winter sings The lifting vp of day. 

e. Phrases. (See quot.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Putting hitit [a horse] upon 
his haunches. . to couple him well, or to put him well together, 
or make him compact. .To drag the haunches, is to change 
the leading foot in galloping. 

2 . The coxa or basal joint of the leg in insects, 
spiders, and crustaceans. 

1828 Stark Ele7>t. Nat. Hist. II. 314 The two anteriorfeet 
much larger than the others, with long haunches. Ibid, 
Anterior legs with a blackish blue spot on the internal side 
of the haunches. 1834 McMuhtrie Cuvier's Anim. Kingd. 
302 Xyphosura. .the haunches of the first six pair of feet are 
covered with small spines, and pet form the office of jaws. 

3 . Arch. The side of an arch between the crown 
and the piers, the flank; =Hance jA 3, q.v. Hence 
the corresponding part of any arched figure. 

*793 Sir G. Shuckburgh in Phil. Trans. LXXXIII. 87 
note, When the arch had stood two years, the haunches were 
filled up with biicks. . 18x2-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. If 
Art I. 230 Let the substance of the rope, on the convex side, 
be increased in some parts, for example at the haunches ; it 
will then no longer describe a catena^. 1877 L_l. Jewitt 
Half-hrs. among Eng. Antiq, 158 The decoiations upon 
bells consist of encircling inscriptions, usually on the haunch. 
i88x Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1173 The sides 
of the arch between the crown and the piers are called its 
haunches or flanks. 

4 . Haut.&. (See quot. 1823). b. = Hance 2 a. 

1823 Grabs Technol, Diet,, Haunch, (Mar.) a sudden de- 
crease in the size of a piece of timber. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Haunch,?, sudden fall or break, asfiomthediifts 
forward and aft to the waist. The same as hance. 

5 . A mechanical contrivance for lowering one end 
of a wine-cask while drawing off the contents. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as haunch-mil, -hoop, 
-joint', haunch-vent Sc. (see quot. 1824); (from 
sense 3), as haunch-stone. Also Haunoh-bone. 

a ixt^Ancr. R. 280 Hu ueole jie grimme wrastlare of helle 
breid up on his hupe, and werp, mid Jie haunche turn, into 
golnesse. 1562 Turner Aij b, Baths, Names of Siknesses 
The sciatica or hanchevel. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. 
Encycl., Henchvents, the same with ‘ gores’, pieces of linen 
put into the lower parts of a shirt . . to give ‘ vent ' or room 
for the ‘haunch’. 1824 R. Chambers Trad. Edin. (1825) 
II. 59 There were the breast-knots, two hainch-knots, (at 
which there were also buttons for looping up the gown be- 
hind). 1826 Scott fml. (1890) I. 98 A venerable lady who 
always wore a haunch-hoop. i8z8 — F. M. Perth xxxiii, 
Henry . . swung the ponderous implement far behind his right 
haunch joint. 1883 Surv. W. Palestine III. 407 With 
narrow key-stone and broad haunch-stones. 

Hence Hau’ncliless a., not having haunches. 
Hau’nchy a,, having prominent haunches. 

1831 Trelawny/^i/w. Younger Sonxc.'m.. (1890) 394 Greasy 
and haunchy brutes. 1834 Fraser's Mag. IX, 300 111-cut, 
and haunchless shape. 

HaTUich, sbP ( Ari.hainch) : see under Haunch w .3 
tKauuchi vfi Obs. rare, [f. Haunch sb.^ 
trans. To bring down (a deer, etc.) upon its 
haunches. 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 256 When the said King John 
saw a faire bucke haunched. 

Kaiiuch., [f. Haunch 4 a.] trans. To 
reduce in thickness, intr. Of a piece of timber : 
To decrease suddenly in thickness. 

*794 Rigging Seamanship I. 4 Cleats . .?x& haunched on 
the back with a hollow. Ibid 31 The square . . haunches 
from thence into the round. 

Haunch, In A', haineb, henoh. [f. 
Haunch jA*^ i, in Sc. hainch, henchl\ trans. To 
throw with an underhand movement, the arm being 
jerked against the haunch ; ‘ to elevate by a sudden 
jerk’ (Jam.). 

1788 E. PicKEN Poetns 75 (Jam.) To hainch a chield abooa 
the moon. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haunch, Haincji, 
to throw ; as a stone from the hand by jerking it against me 
haunch. 1894 Crockett Raiders no With a pebble 
cunningly ‘ benched *. . i j 

Hence Haunch, &. hainch, hainsh sb., a jerked 
underhand throw ; Hauncher, Sc, haincher, 
henchcr ; Kaunchiner, henchlnff vbl. sb. 
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1824 Mactaggart Gallcrvid. Encycl , HmncMw’i throw- 
ing, by springing the arm on the haunch. 1843 Hardy in 
Proc. Benu. Nat. Club II. No. ti. 34 The howl, .launched 
in the manner which in Scotland is called a haitish^ being 
precisely the fashion after which the Greek Aitncos was im- 
pejlpd. Ibid. 58 The bowls were sometimes thrown by 
raising the arm.. but more frequently they were propelled 
in the haindiing mode. 1863 J. Brown in John 

Beech., etc. (1882) 328 A dextrous hencher of stones. 1894 
Crockett Lilac Sunbonnet 310 Throwing stones at them 
in the manner known as ‘henchin’. 

ICaU'XLCh.-'boiie. The bone of the haunch ; 
sometimes applied to the os innominatum as a 
whole, but more frequently to the os ilium. 

1:1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 93 He .. heeld hiie harde by 
the haunche bones. 1348-77 Vicary Anat. x. (1888) 84 The 
thye bone the roundnes that is at the vpper ende..is 
receyued into the .hole of the hanche bone. 1646 Sir T, 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. vi. 193 The hanch bones in women 
..are tnoie piotuberant then they are in men. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloguei's Anat. in The Coxal, Iliac, or Haunch 
Bone ..which is a double unsymmetrical bone .. the largest 
of all the flat bones, and occupies the lateral and anterior 
parts of the pelvis. 1833 Ramsbotham Obsietr. Med. 2 
The os ilium, hip or haunch bone, is the largest of the 3 
divisions of the os innominatum 

Haunched, a. [f. Haunch jfi.t + -ed 2 .] Hav- 
ing haunches : usually in comb. 

1611 Cotgr., Hanchu, big haunched. .great hipt, 

Hau'nching. [f- Haunch 3 .] The parts 
of an arch belonging to the haunch collectively. 

i88fl yml. Franklin hist. Ser. in. XCI. 433 The arch was 
of buck while the haunching, as shown by the dotted lines, 
was of rubble. Above the haunching was gravel filling. 

HaurLchman, erroneous form of Henchman. 
Haune, obs. foim of Awn. 

1389 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 23 Least. .they he choaked 
with the haune before they can come at the karnell. 

Hauns(e, haunsel, obs. ff. Hance, Handsei.. 
Haunt (hgnt, hant), a. Also 3-4 haunten, 
4 hanntyn, hanten, 4-6 haTinte, 4-7 hant(e, 5 
hawntym. [a. F. hante-r (12th c. in Litlrej, of 
uncertain origin : see Diez, Littre, Hatz.-Darm. 

From the uncertainty of the deiivation, it is not clear 
whether the earliest sense in F. and Eng. was to practise 
habitually (an action, etc.) or to frequent habitually (a 
place). The order here is therefore provisional.] 

I. tram, f 1. To practise habitually, familiarly, 
or frequently. Obs. 

C1230 Mali Meid. 23 Unseli horlinges unlaheliche hit 
haunteS in inwarde helle. Ibid. 33 pe miten neauer hwat 
hit is & hatieS pat ha haunteS. C1330 R. Bronne Chron. 
(i8to) 320 pe kyng said . . pe pape . . haunted Maumetrie. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. Frol. 74 And leuep hit to losels pat 
lecherie haunten. c 1373 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 
(E. E. T. S.) 601 Haunte studie, pau3 pou haue Wei con- 
ceyiied pi craft, c 1449 Pecock Eepr. n. xL 214 Men woned 
for to haunte daili contemplacioun. 1309 Barclay Shyp 
of Polys (1874) 1. 19s His preceptis hant kepe and e.xercyse. 
1373 Tusslr Hush. Ixvij. (1878) 133 The honestie in deede 
I graunt, Is one good point the wife should haunt. To make 
hir husband thriue. 

f 2. To use or employ habitually or fiequcntly ; 
reji. to use, accustom, or exercise oneself. Obs. 

<21340 Hampole Psalter 1. i perfor is pis psalme mast 
hauntid [v.r. vsede] in halykirke. C1340 — Prose Tr. 
(1866) 20 Men or women the which hauntene leuefully 
worldely goodes. 1382 Wyclie Eaod. xiv. 31 The greet 
hoond that the Lord hauntide a5ens hem. — i Tim. Iv. 7 
Haunte [e.xercel thl silf to pile. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. 
Troy II. xii, How wyues and maydens in that companie . . 
Haunted be, and used at theyr luste. 1388 J. Mellis Brie/e 
Instr. G j, Iliuers and sundry goldes . . which . . yee may 
reduce into your vsuall money, such as you daily haunt. 

[1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Hant, to haunt, to accustom, 
a.s a pigeon to its dovecot.] 

3. To resort to frequently or habitually ; to fre- 
quent or be much about (a place). 

C1290 S. EnsS. Leg. I. 413/381 Formest he gan haunti 
wakes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 534 Sir Edward . . hauntede 
tornemiens with wel noble route. 1382 Wvcur Dan. xiii. 
6 These ofte hauntiden the hous of J oachym. c 1394 P, PI. 
Crede 106 We haunten none tauernes. c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 
2963 Flit weie. .semly for weraen, paire houses to haunt & 
holde horn within. 1:1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 111. 201 
Takyng a waye whiche was not moche haunted. 1529 
More Dyaloge iii, Hunne had haunted heretikes lectures 
by nighte long before. 1338 LELANo/rw. III. 33 The Town 
was hauntid with Shippes of diverse Nations. 1383 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. xxii. sg b, The Turks 
wives . . delight at al times to haunt the bathes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg. 1. 12 Ye Nymphs that haunt the Moun- 
tains and the Plains. 1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (175S) 
12 The lest of the country to Astracan . . is haunted by the 
Calmucks. 1849 Macaulay EJist. Eng, iv. I. 439 She was 
the daughter of a poor Cavalier knight who haunted White- 
hall. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 46 It is difficult, 
unless you have haunted these seas, to realise the interest 
we take, .there in currents, 

4. To frequent the company of (a person), to as- 
sociate with habitually; to 'run after'. (Now 
chiefly transferred from 5 h.) 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 37 Yf thou haue 
haunted eny felowe, and thou se hys companye is not 
couenable vnto the, spare it. 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) s 
A man who for his hospitalitie is so much haunted, that no 
newes stirre, but come to his eaves, i394 Carevv fluarie's 
Exam. Wits x. (1396) 130 The preacher . . who hath the 
conditions of a perfect Orator., is more haunted than he 
that wanteth them. 1691 Wood A th. Oxon. (1817) III. 914 
He [was] removed from Shrewsbury where he was much 
haunted by his party. 1713 Swivr On Himself WV^.. 1733 
IV. I. II A certain doctor is observed of late lo haunt a 

VoL. V. 


certain minister of st.ate 1890 Saintsbury Ess. 98 Rather 
given to haunting rich men. 

5 . iransf. and fig. Of unseen or immaterial visit- 
ants. a. Of diseases (obs.), memories, cares, feel- 
ingb, thoughts : To visit frequently or habitually ; 
to come up or present themselv'es as recurrent in- 
fluences or impressions, esf>. as causes of distraction 
or trouble ; to pursue, molest. 

1376 Fleming Panofl. Epist. 228 One that is haunted 
with a fever or quivering ague. Ibid. 363 He.avincsse sh.ill 
never haunt your heait, whiles your mind is marching rvith 
the Muses. 1594 Shaks. Rick. Ill, 1. ii. 122 Your beauty, 
that did haunt mein my skepe, T o vndertake the death of 
all the world. 1615 J. STrrurNS Ess. (ed. 2) 240 He is 

ever haunted with a blushing weakenesse. 1724 R. Wi- lton 
18 Disc. 469 He hath no secret guilt that haunts and doggs 
him. 1838 Lytton Alice 7 Regret of another kind still 
seems to haunt you. 1835 Bain Senses <S hit. ni. i. § 12 
A painful lecollection will haunt a person through life. 

b. esj>. Of imaginary or spiritual beings, ghosts, 
etc. : To visit frequently and habitually with mani- 
festations of their influence and presence, usually of 
a molesting kind. To be hannted : to be subject to 
the visits and molestation of disembodied spirits, 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 111. i. 107 O monstrous. O strange. 
We are hanted ; pray masters, flye masters, helpe. 1393 — 
Rich. If, ni. ii. 158 Some haunted by the Ghosts they haue 
depos'd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. ni. ii, Kug-beares 
and spirits haunted him. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Lc Blanc's 
Trav. 3i2_They were told .. how there was a Chamber 
haunted with spirits, and strangely molested with horrible 
rumblings. <1x679 Ld. Orrery Herod Gt, iii. My ghost 
shall haunt thee out in every place. 1722 Stwel Hist. 
Quakers (i^gsl I. iv. 244 It was much talked of, that spirits 
haunted this dungeon, and walked there. 1847 Lyfton 
Lncretia 301 We need not that boy’s Ghost amongst those 
who haunt us. 1871-4 J. Thomson City Drcadf. Hi, vii. i, 
Phantoms haunt those shadowy streets. 

II. intr. d" 6- To be wont or accustomed. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 126S3 Sua haunted he on knes to lij. 
c 1440 CArcRAVE Life St. Hath. iv. 1223 Al her giet trost. . 
With ])e whiche thei haunted her goddis for to calle. c 1360 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S ) iv. 33 Thocht bruckill wemen 
hantis In lust to leid thair lyvis. 

7 . To resort habitually ; to stay or remain usually 
(in a place) ; to associate (with a person). Now 
usually said of the lower animals. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13742 ludas wel he kneu Jie stede quar 
iesus was hauntand. a 1373 Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 
439 per a Neddre hauntes. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xiv. 47 
(Promp. Parv.) Itisgood for to haunte amonge thevertuous 
men. 1526 Tindale yblen xi 34 Jesus. . there h.aimted with 
his disciples. 1S32-3 Act 24 Men. VI It, c. 10 All maner of 
choughes. .breed ynge or hauntjmge within or vpponanye the 
sayde manours. 1398 Sylvester Du Barias 11. li. ni. 
Colonies 391 Where now fell Tartars hant In wandring 
troops. 1604 Shaks. Oth. i. i. 96, I haue charg'd thee not 
to haunt about my doores. 1627 RtmiURroRD Lett. (1863) 

I. 33 Be diligent to know with whom she loveth to haunt. 
1780 G. White Sellame xii. (1853) 52 Some birds haunting 
with the raissel-thrush.es. i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun 
(1879) I. xvi. 138 A homeless dog, that haunted thereabouts. 

t 8. To have resort, betake oneself, go to. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13691 Mont oliuet it es an hill bat iesus 
hanted mikel till. 1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. II. ccxxiii. 
[eexix.] 69s There haunted into Turkey a marchaunt genouoy 
of the isle of Sio. 1S70 Saiir. Poems Reform, xv. 132 My 
counsell is expres, That to your wyfis ye haut. 1632 Lith- 
Govv Trav, 1. 28 To Lorett people haunt with naked feete. 

Hauni; (hgnt, hant), sb. Also 4-6 haunte, 
6-7 hant. [f. Haunt w.] 

1 . Habit, wont, custom, usage. Now dial. 

C1330 R. Brunne C< 4r<j«. IFVicc (Rolls) 4730 Ilkamanafier 
his auenaunt Made offrynge, as was his haunt. C1449 
Pecock Repr. 248 So grete Evidences of the Faith . . ben 
hadde in so greet Haunt & uce. i6zi Burton Anat, Mel, 

II. ii. IV. (1651) 275 When once they have got a haunt of 
such companies, and habit of gaming. 1674 Tf.mi'le Let. to 
Coventry Wks. 1731 II. 307 'iis hard for a Man to lose a 
good Haunt, or an ill Custom. 1853 Rodinson Whitby 
6Y<7jj., Haunt, a habit. ‘ He has a sad haunt on 't a fixed 
habit of doing so and so, 1894 H eiton-le-hole Gloss. s.v. 
Hant, ‘ He ha.s a nasty hnnt of doing that 

t D. Habitual practice or use (of anything^ 

C1386 Chaucer Prol. 447 Of chuith niakyng she hadde 
swicTi an haunt \Cainh, H/A.hand], She passed hem of >prcs 
and of Gaunt. C1449 Pecock Repr. i. xviii. 103 Butnine 
ben . . avoutreris ill greet haunt and contynuaimce. 1313 
Douglas AEneis iv, Prol. 249 Eschew thine hant, and myn- 
niss all thi mycht. 1336 Bi llbndi n Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 
216 'Than wes nottisit sic hant of disc and cartis as ar now 
usit. i^s T. Washington tr. Niiholny's Voy. iii. iii. 74 
For their haunt and traficke of merchandise. 

1 2 . The act or practice of frequenting or habitu- 
ally resorting to a place, etc,; resort. Of ^eat 
haunt ; much frequented. Ohs. 

C1330 R. Brunnk Chian, (i8iu) 223 Of Axholm to jre He 
he scaped himself alon . . per he held his haunt, c 1343 
Orpheo 295 Of game they foude gicte haunt. 1303 Law.l. 
P. PI. C. X VH. 94 A straw for be sty wes . . And pey hadde nun 
0} er haunt bote of poure peple I 1363-73 Ckwa'fcR Thesaurus 
S.V. Copiosus, cF/awa. .acitieof great haunt 

and well peopled. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L, 11. i. 15 'i'hh our 
life exempt from publike haunt, Findes longues in trees, 
bookes in the running brookes. 1712 Arbothnot yohn. 
Bnll I. vii, John Bull . . had got such a haunt alwnit the 
courts of justice. 

■pb. Companionship, society, company. Obs. 

1300-20 Dunhar Poems xiv. 7 Sic hant of harlettis with 
lhame bayth iiicht and day, 1332 Huioi-t, Hawnte or 
fe\QViItvs^,familiarifas,freg»intta. 

3 , cotter . A place of frequent resort or usual 
abode ; a resort, a habitation ; the usual feeding- 


place of deer, game, fowls, etc ; often, a den nr 
place frequented by the lower animals or by 
ciiminals. 

C1330R Brunne Jf’<r<c (Rolls) 1753 In pat tjme 

tver here non h.auntes Of no men hot of geauntes. 1398 
Tri list Barth. De P. R. xi. xi. (1495) 396 Siiowe is noye- 
full to wyldebeestes ; for he . .sheweth .and dyscoueryth theyr 
hauntes and steppes. 1331 R. Robinson tr. More's Utop, 
Meter of Utopia (1895) p. xciii, Me Utopie cleped <\nti- 
quitie, Voyde of liaunte and herlroroughe. 1392 Shaks. 
Rom. yul. HI. i. S3 We talke here in the piiblike haunt of 
men. 1684 R. H. Lchool Recieai. 145 To know the Haunts 
and Resorts of Fish, in which they are to be usually found. 
173s SournviLLE Chase ti. 261 From Btake to Brake she [a 
hare] flies, and visits all Her well-known Haunts. 1748 
.Insoji's Voy. ii. i. ted. 4) 1(19 flhis plate being the usual 
haunt of the buccaneers and prirateers. i8<ti W. Spalding 
Italy <S It. Tsl. I. 345 One of the most noted haunts of the 
ancient highviayinen. 1833 Tennvsoh Biook 23, I come 
from haunts of coot and hern. 

fig. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 116 Sinne where it hath 
gotte an haunt looketh for more. 1830 Tennyson In Mem, 
c\, The feeble soul, a haunt of fears. 

•p 4 . (?) A topic, a subject of discussion. Obs. 

1622 Donne Serin, civ. (ed. Alfordl VI. 213 When some, . 
points that beat upon that Haunt, had been ventilated. 1636 
J. Harrington Oceana (1658) 162 Appius Claudius tsttll 
upon the old haunt) would have it [etc.]. 1638 — Pretog. 
Pop. Govt. II. V. {i66o) Sr But this, .is not lo come off from 
the haunt, but to run still upon the People in a common or 
publick capacity. 

5 . A spirit supposed to haunt a place ; a ghost. 
local LI.S. and JdAg". 

1878 Mss. A. W. Hunt Hazard of Die I, vi, 131 Our 
Cordy is terrible for being afeard o' haunts. 

t Hau‘at-dole, a. Obs, rare. [f. H.vunt v.J 
That haunts doles, or the givers of doles ; of or 
pertaining to a p.arasite. 

a i66i Holyday yttvenal (1673) 38 The haunt-do.il gown 
[trecliedipnal, IJuirlnus, thy Clown weam, And his oil'd 
neck rewards of Mast'ry bears. 

Hau'nted, pfl a. [f. Haunt v. -f -ed.] 

1 . I’ractibed; used, habituated, or accustomed (to 
a course) ; wonted. Obs. exc. dial. 

a 1323 Prose Psalter cxviii[i]. 15 Y shat be haunted \ever~ 
cebor] in thy coniaiindement. C142S fCound. St. Bariholo- 
mesv's (E. E. T. S.) 17 liewtyfied with hawntid and vsuall 
tokenys of celestiall vertii. 1313 Douglas AEneis v. vi. yr 
Hantit to ryn in wodis [assucti silvis\ and in schawis, 
1641 "RTSsFariH.Bks. (Surtees) 120 Heo..keepeth them 
a weeke till they be wonted and hanted togeatner. 1668 
Atkin.son Cleveland Gloss, s. v., To ie Haunted, to grow 
used to, or become accustomed. 

2 . Frequented by many people, much resorted to. 
1376 Newton Lemnie's Complex, (1633) 77 Their popu- 
lous and great haunted Cities. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 359 Afncke hath ever beene the least knowen 
and li.aunted parte in the world. 1838 Pbald Home of 
Childhood ii, The play-haunted lawn. 

b. Freejuented by noxious creatures ; infested. 
1822-34 Goods Sindg Med (ed. 4) IV, 504 Few instances . . 
of plants and animals in perfect health being thus haunted. 
1887 J. M. Brown Shikar Sk. 14 A tiger-haunted jungle. _ 

3 . Frequented or much visited by spirits, im.tgi- 
nary beings, apparitions, spectres, etc. 

[1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 347 The Isle of 
Devills, so called because they hold it to lie haunted with 
spirits.] 1711 Addison No no T* i, I like this Retire- 

ment the better, because of an ill Report it lies under of 
being haunted. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. no tiere was 
the haunted wing of the castle. 1848 Dickens [.iith) The 
Haunted Man. 1839 — The Haunted House, 

Hence Hau-ntedness. 

1888 Mrs. Jocelyn f ioo.ckxi versus Ghosts II. ix. 134 That 
will put a stop to its hauntedness. 

Satiuter (^hgmtaj, ha'nlai). [f. Haunt v. 

-Ell 1. Cf. OF. hantmrl\ One who or that which 
haunts, in various senses ; a frequenter, 
c 1440 Promp, Parv. 231/1 Hawntare, freguentator, fre~ 
qiieuiatri.x. 1338 Starlky England 11. i. 154 Hauntarys 
of thus vayn pltsurys, and tryfelyng thyngys. 1&48 Cran- 
MtR Cateck. Og He tlmt is a wliuie h.auntcr. isst Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. i. (1895) 37 Dice, cardes, tables, .do not al 
thys sende the haunters of them streyght a stealynge when 
theyr money is gone? 1333 WiisoN Rket. (is8o) 123 'fo 
call an alehouse haunter a dronkarde. a 1639 Wotton in 
Rclig. 84 (R.J Haunters of theatres. 179-^ J. Vaillant tr. 
Dyet's Rep. 23411, The pieseiitee w.as refused becau.se he 
was a coniinon haunter of taverns. 1836 RuSKiN Mod. 
Point, IV. V. xi.x. g 31 Plants, .haunters of w.xste ground. 

Satmting' t ligmliq, hamt-), vbL sb . [f. Haunt 
V. + -iflft 1.] The action of Haunt v, f S- Frac- 
tice, exercise, b- Customary resort ; frequenting ; 
■visitation by fears, suspicions, imaginary beings, 
spirits, etc. 

a 1323 Prose Psalter lly. [Iv.] 2 Ich am made soti in my 
haunteyng [in- eiercitaiione mea], CX400 Rom. 6084 
Telle in what place is thyn hauntyng. i^8g Caxton Faytes 
of A. I. X. 27 The hauntyng and contiimaunce tlierof lie 
iiedefull. 15^ Phalr JRneid. iv. K j h, A bynl that nere 
the bankes of seas his. haunting keepes. R. yohnsem's 

Kingd. <5- Commw.sy Avoid the haunting ofbnithell houses. 
1674 tr. SchejffeVs Lapland ia6 To escape the haunlings of 
Ghosts. 1817 Cot ERiDGE Sibyl, Leaves (i86ai 222 She had 
a sore grief of her own, A liaunting in her brain. 1847 
Tennyson /W wc. it.3&j I have.. No ghostly haunthigs like 
his Highness.. 

Han'u'tdiigi pph [-iNo'd,] That haunts, 
in various senses of the vli. 

1388 Wyclip Prov, Prol., The hauntende puple [frequens 
iurbail. 1483 Caih. Angl, 179/3 Hawntynge, e-rercetts, 
e.vercitans. idosSiiAKS. jI/ocA. i vi,4 TheTeniple-haunting 
Barict p/wf. odd. niartlctj. 1836 Keble Serm. vtii. Postscr. 
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(1848 412 Exempting them.. from haunting doubts. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 3/r We seek in vain for haunting 
cadences or phrases of rare felicity. 

Hau'nting'ly, [f. prec. + fa. 

Frequently, customarily. Obs. b. So as to haunt 
the thoughts or memory. 

c 1440 ProMp. Parv. zyif-i Hawntyngly, or ofte, fre- 
t^wenter. 1859 Earrar y. Home xv. 200 Those words rang 
hauntingly in Kennedy’s ears. 1889 Anniu Thomas That 
other \Vo 7 nan III. ix. 152 The idea of death by drowning 
clung hauntingly to him all the evening. 

t Hatlllty, a. Obs. or dial. [Origin uncertain.] 
Unruly, wanton, restive. 

1671 S. Clarke Mirror Saints <5- Sinners 631 Abner, 
Isf bosheth’s servant, grew so haughty, and haunty that he 
might not be spoken unto. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 
(E. D. S.), Hatity, wanton, unruly ; spoken of a horse . . 
whose provender pricks him. 

Haurient (hguient), a. Her. Also 6-7 hari- 
ant, 7-9 hauriant (erron 6 eirant). [ad. L. haur^ 
ieni-em, pr. pple. of hanrtre to diaw (water, etc.).] 
Of a fish borne as a charge : Placed palewise or 
upright with the head in chief, as if raising it above 
the water to draw in the air. 

1572 BossnwcLL AnnorU n. 64 b, Twoo Delphines 
d’Argent, addoisez hariant. 1587 Fleming Co 7 tin. Holmshed 
III. 1370/r Charged with foure leuses heads eirant. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry in. xxii. (1660I 233. 1864 Boutcll Her. 
Hist, y PoJ>. i-\'. 66 When [a fish is] in pale ..as if rising 
to the surface for breathing, it is hmiriani. 

li-ausf. 185s Fraser's Mag. LI. 534 A flapping prawn 
mounts hauriant to the top. 

Haiirl(l, variants of PIarl 3 and nO 
Hause, hawse (hgs). Sc. and norl/i. dial. 
[mod. not them dial, form of Halse neck, used in 
a special sense.] A narrower and lower neck or 
connecting ridge between two heights or summits ; 
a col ; the regular name in the English Lake district 
and on the Scottish Border, 

Generally at the head of two stream valleys which descend 
opposite sides of the hause, forming a pass over the ridge 
or momitain chain at this point ; e._g. the Hause between 
Fleetwith and the Newlands Mountains crossed by Honister 
Pass, Esk Plause between Scawfell Pike and Bowfell at the 
head of Eskdale, Buttermere Hause, Deepdale Hause, etc. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hause, 
see Hose. Hose, Horse, a deep vale between two moun- 
tains. J786 W. Gilpin Lakes Cnmb. (1808) I. xv. 229 The 
mountain over which we passed, is called, in the language 
of the country, a hawse. 1822 Lights ,5. Shadows Scot. Life 
114 (Jam.) A storm is coming- down from the Cairnibrae. 
hawse. 1872 Jenkinson Guide to Eng. Lakes (1879) 218 
Between Esk Hause and Bow Fell is a mountain called 
Hanging Knott, which can be scaled from the top of the 
Hause in about twenty minutes. 

Hause, hauser : see Halse, Hawse, Hawser. 
[Hauselins, in Cockeram (1623-31), error for 
BLanselins,] 

11 Hausen (hauz'n, hg-z’n). Also 8 hawson. 
[Ger. hausen, MPIG. hhse, Inlsen, OHG. htiso.] 
The largest species of sturgeon, of the Black and 
Caspian Seas and their rivers, Acipenser huso. 

174s R. PococKE Descr. East II. ii. 231 They say that 
the hawsom fish in the Danube has been taken twenty-one 
feet in length. 1756 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 210 Their 
larger fish ai_e called hawsons, being about twenty feet long, 
and not unlike a sturgeon in the taste. i83o Gunther 
Fishes, Acipenser, the Hausen, .from rivers falling into the 
Black Sea and the Sea of Azow. .sometimes 12 feet long and 
yielding an inferior kind of isinglass. 

t Hau’sible, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. Iiaus-, rare 
ppl. stem of haurire to draw (water) ; see -BLE,] 

‘ That may be drawn or emptied’ (Blount Glossogr,). 
Hausmaunite (han-smangit). Min. [Named 
1827, after Prof. J. F. L. Hausmann (1782-1859).] 
Native proto-sesqnioxide of manganese, found in 
brownish-black tetragonal crystals ; pyramidal 
manganese ore. 

1831 Trans. R. Soc, Edin.lAl. 128 Dr. Turner and my- 
self propose to call the present species, Hausmannite. t868 
TbmK Mill. 162 Hausmannite.. occurs with porphyry along 
with other manganese ores. 

11 Hausse (h^s). [P. hausse, from hausser to 

raise.] A kind of breech-sight for a cannon. 

1787 J. JerFRAY MS. Th. on Guns addr. to Dk. Richm., 
I have never seen this Hausse cle culasse. 1818 Descr. 
Sights for Navy proposed by Congreve 34 Neither the 
Hausse nor any other sort of dispart, a 1859 Ordnance 
Mail. U.S. 112 Pendulum Hausse or tangent scale. 1887 
Rep. Chief Ordnance U. F., 8 Pendulum Hausses : 3 inch 
gun. 

11 Hausse-COl(hi?S|kol). Armottr. [F.,f. hausse 
raise + fo/ neck.] A gorget of chain-mail, or (later) 
of plate- armour. 

1821 S. R. Meyrick ill Archteol.'S.'S.. 507 In consequence 
of hausse-cols, or gorgets of plate, becoming more generally 
worn than mail, the basnet acquired a different foim. 1834 
Planche Brit. Costume atg The salade and the hausse-col, 
or gorget of steel, was still worn [under Richard III]. 
Haussmauuiza [haiusmanoiz). [f.^name of 
Baron Haiissmann, who, when prefect of the Seine 
(1853-1870), carried out the remodelling of a great 
part of the city of Paris.] trans. To open out, 
widen, and straighten streets, and generally rebuild, 
after the fashion in which Haussmann rebuilt Paris. 

186s Daily Tel. 24 Oct. 5/3 The .street . . is now Hauss- 
mannised, open, airy, beautiful ; but then, on the other 
hand, it is now ‘up’ for the fourth time within twelve 


months. 1884 F. Harrison Choke Bks., etc. (i8gi) 23S 
Paris has fewer recoids of the feudal ages than London; 
and it is hopelessly Haussmannised. 1892 A thenseuiii 3 Sept. 
326/1 To remodel the thoroughfares and otherwise ‘ Hauss- 
mannize ’ the Charing Cross district. 

Hence Haussmanniza'tion. 

186s Let. in F. M. Whitehurst Life ift France under 
Napol. ///(1873) I. 85 The Budget has again attiacted the 
public attention to the Haussmannisation of Paris. 1882 
E, Harrison Choice Bks., etc. {1886) 276 These Attilas .. of 
modern society . . are rapidly achieving the Hausmaunisa- 
tion. .of every mediaeval city of Euiope. 

t Haust (ilgst), sb. [ad. L. kausius draiiglil.] 
1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Relig. < 5 - St. (1602) 339 To 
drinke vp the Thames at a haust. 

t Haust, u. Obs. [f. L. haust-, ppl. stem of 
haurire to draw (water).] trans. To draw in, 
drinlc up, drain, absorb. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870] 261 Hote breade . . doth 
lye in the stomache lyke a sponge, haustyng vndecoct 
humours. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's^ DisJ>. v. vii. 161’’' When 
the liquor hausted to the Gurgulio is again revolted, 
Haust, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 
HaUStellate (h§'stel/L), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. haustelldt-us, f. hausiellum : see -ate ^2.] 

A. adj. 1 . Provided with a hanstellum or month 
fitted for sucking; of or pertaining to the Haus- 
tellata or suctorial insects. 

1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 7S4/1 The Haustellate Crus- 
tacea. 1877 Dawson Orig. ff'or/d 364 The mutual rela- 
tions of flowers and haustellate insects. 

2 . Adapted for sucking, suctorial, 

183S Kirby Hab. <S- Inst. Anhn. II. xx. 316 The instru- 
ment of suction in a Haustellate mouthy consists of pieces. , 
analogous to those employed in mastication in a Mandi- 
hulate one. 1856 Carpenter Afzcmrc. 1 ^ Rev. § 63o_That 
which prevails among the Lepidoptera or Butterfly tiibe . . 
adapted for suction, is termed the haustellate mouth. 

"B. sb. A haustellate or suctorial insect ; a mem- 
ber of the Haustellata, or suctorial insects. 

1842 in Brande Diet. Sc., etc. 

So Haifsteilated tz. = Haustellate a. i. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. II. 855/2 Fabricius divided 
Insects, .into.. the Mandibulated. .and the Haustellated. 

Hau'steUous, a. = Haustellate a. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

11 Haust elllllW.(hgste‘l»m). Zool. PI. -a. [mod. 
L. dim. of haustrum a machine for drawing water, 
f. haurire, haust- to draw (watei).] The sucking 
organ or proboscis of an insect or a crustacean. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 233 Species also of 
Empis whose haustellum resembles the beak of a bird. 1847 
Nat. Encycl. I. 893 The beak, or haustellum, arises from 
the under part of the head. 1856-8 W, Clark Van der 
Hoeven’s Zool, 1 . 308 An haustellum foimed of setae. 

11 Hau*stement. Obs. An under-garment fit- 
ting the body, over which the armour was worn. 
(Planchd Encycl. Costume.) 

1x1483 in ArcluBol. XVII. 292 An haustement for the 
body -with sleevis. 1821 S. R. Meyrick Ibid. XX. 497 The 
Haustement or Ajustement .. was made to the shape and 
worn -with the shit t . . The doublet and haustement of this 
period supplied the place of the wambais and hoqueton 
previously worn. _ 

11 Haustoriiun (hgstowrmm). Bot. PI. -ia. 
[mod.L., f. L. hausior a drawer, drainer, f. haurire, 
haust- to draw, drain ; see -obium.] 

A small sucker of a parasitic plant, which pene- 
trates the tissues of the host ; a specialized branch 
or organ of the mycelium of a fungus, whereby it 
attaches itself to its host. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bot. 733 These haustoria 
and adhesive discs . . are altogether indispensable for the 
life of the plant; for Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by 
the haustoria which penetrate into the tissue of the host. 
1882 Vines Sachs’ Hoi. 311 The ramified mycelial fila- 
ments extend over the epidermis, crossing and re-crossing 
one another, and throw out haustoria at numerous points 
which penetrate into the cells of the epideimis, 

t Hau'Sture. Obs. [f. L. type *hausiii 7 'a, f. 
haust-, ppl. stem of haurire : see Haust &.] The 
action of sucking or drinking up. 

a 1650 T. Adams Serin. Luke x\ii, 19 Wks. i86i-z II. 199 
With an avarous hausture to lick up the mud of corruption. 

tHaut, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6 ba-ute, 7 Fault : 
see also Haught. [a. F. hauf, haute high, height, 
in OF. halt, i4-i6th c. haultt—L. altum high, the 
initial h in OFr. being due to the influence of Ger. 
hoh, hock high. In English changed in end of 16th 
c. to Haught, after native words in -atight.'] 

A. adj. High, lofty, haughty : see Haught. 

1430-1648 [see Haught]. _ 

B. sb. Height ; a height. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men- (W. de W. 1506) i. iii. 31 The 
souerayne hautes of heuen. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. iii. 
9 The Difference arises from the difformity of the parts of 
the Earth amongst themselves, of Hault or Bate, 
t Haut, V. Obs. Also 5 ba-wte. [f. prec.] 
trans. To raise, elevate, exalt. 

7n:x4oo Arthur He daunted Jje proude Sthawted J>e 
poure. c 1490 Promp. Parv. 230/2 (MS. K.) Hawtyn . . 
(Pynson hawten or heithyn vp), exalto, elevo. 1583 Stany- 
HURST jEneis I. (Arb.) 23 Chiefe stags vpbearing croches 
high from the antlier hauted. 

t Hau’tain, -tein, a. (sb.) Obs. Forms ; 3-4 
bautein, 3-6 bawteyn, 4-6 bauteyn, -tain, 
bawtaue, bauten. (Also 4-6 bawteyne, 4-5 


-tayne, 5 -ten, awtayne ; 4 hautyn, 4-5 -teyne, 
4-6-taiue, 5 -tyng, 5-6 north, -taud, 5 baugbten, 
baltyn, baultaud, -tayn(e, -tigne, 6 baultain ; 
.Sc. hal-fcand, -tane.) [a. F. hatUain, OF. (h)altain 
(iith c.), i5-i6th c. haidtain, f. haut high, after 
h. type *altdn-us : see Haut, and for the formation 
cf. sovereign, F. souverain, L. type ’^supei-dntts.'] 

1 . Holding or behaving oneself loftily; proud, 
arrogant; =PIaughty i. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 66 JJe kyng, hd be hawteyn were, 
ches ]?e best won. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 540 Som 
tyme detraccion maketh an hauteyn man be the niooie 
humble. C1440 York My st. iii. 27 For to a-bate his hau- 
tand cheere. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliv. 173 He was 
soo pioude and so hawten. 1513 Douglas Nineis vi. ix. 
119 Prowd and haltand in his hert. 1549 Paget in Stiype 
Eccl. Mein. II. _App. 114 _Ye se how lofty they are and 
haultain in al their proceedings. 

2 . Of the voice : Raised, loud. 

£1350 Will. Palernc 2187 Herty houndes, hauteyn of 
cryes. 1:1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 2 In chiiches whan 
I preche, I peyne me to haii an hauteyn \yi.rr. hautyn, 
haunteme ; Glasgow MS. (1476) haughteii] speche. c 1475 
Partenay 236 With hie hautyng voice the erle answeiing. 
Ibid. 2829 Raymounde gan speke with vois full hautain. 

3 . High-flying. 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. W. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein 
faucoun heroner. 

4 . Of exalted courage, courageous: = Haughty 2. 
c 1450 Golagros t?- Gaiu. 923 Syne laught out suerdis. .And 

hewit on hard steill, wondir hawtane. 1485 Caxtqjn Chas. 
Gt. 203 By haultayn and grete puyssaunce thou shalt sui- 
mounte thyn enemyes. 

B. as sb. The treble in music. 
c 1320 Oxvaiii Miles 41 Foules. .hreke her notes with miii 
gle, Bm doun and mene gret plente, And hautain with heighe 
steuen. 

t Hautainesse. Obs. In 3-4 bauteuesse, 5 
bauteyuesse. [deriv. of Hautain ; the suffix 
may he F. -esse as in justesse, etc., or Eng. -ness ; 
cf. Haughtness.] Flaughtiness, pride, arrogance. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 29 Heo was best and fairest, & to 
hautenesse drow lest, c 1425 Eng. Conq.Irel. (E. E. T. S.) 
90 Pryde & hauteynesse he hated. 

t Hau'tainety. Obs. In 5 bantynete. [a. 
OF. hautaineti, -ieineti highness, hauteur, f. hau- 
tain.'] Flaughtiness. 

1x1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 126 The woman defamed 
for her hautynete and her foly and chidinge. 

t Hau’tainly, adv. Obs. [f. Hautain + -ly 2.] 
a. Haughtily, proudly, b. With raised voice, 
loudly, c. Boldly, courageously. 

ri4oo Rom. Emc 5820 That sworne hath ful hauteynly. 
C1475 Partenew 1906 Ful lowde he spake And ful hau- 
taynly. 1513 Douglas Mneis x. xi. 98 Richt haltandly, 
as curageus vnder scheyld, [She] Musturis this ymage. 

Hautboy, hoboy(huiuboi). P’orms: 6 bant- 
boi, balboie, bawboy, (howbowe), 6-7 boeboy, 
fi-phautbois, boboy, 7- hautboy, (6-7bo-,bow-, 
haut-, haugb(t)-, boa-, bout-, 7 bault-, beaut-, 
-boie, -bois, -boy(e, boybuck, bobo). See also 
Oboe. [a. F. hatithois (15th c. in Hatz.-Darni., 
haultbois Cotgr. in sense i), f. hunt high -t- bois 
wood. In sense i, from 17th c. frequent in na- 
turalized spelling hoboy ; the Italianized spelling of 
the French, Oboe, is now usual.] 

1 . A wooden double-reed wind instniment of high 
pitch, having a compass of about 2^ octaves, form- 
ing a treble to the bassoon. (Now usually Oboe.) 

157s Laneham Let. (1871) 7 This Pagyaiint waz clozd vp 
with a delectable harmony of Hauthoiz, Shalmz, Cornets, 
and such oother looud rouzik. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1612) 4Si The sound of flutes and hoboyes. Ibid. 553 
Howboies. Ibid. 921 Howboyes. 1597 Siiaks. 2 Hen. 
lY, HI. ii. 351 The Case of a Treble Hoeboy. 1600 Hakluyt 
Voy. HI. 156 Winding the Cornets, Haughtboyes_. 1604 
Deicker Kiiifs Entertaiuin. Wlcs. 1873 1 . 321 This song 
went foorth at the sound of Haultboyes. 1610 Guillim 
Heialdryiv. vi. (1611) 200 He bearetli Azure three How- 
boies betweene as manie crosse Crosselets. 1611 Cotgr., 
Haultbois, a Hobois or Hoboy. 169S Blackmore Pr. 
Arth. IV. 67 The lively Hoboy, and the sweet-mouth’d 
Flute. 1710 Steele Taller 157 IPS The Hautboy is 
the most perfect of the Flute-species. 1815 Elphinstone A cc. 
CaubuKx^sf) 1 . 281 Drums, trumpets, hautboys, and flutes are 
exempted from this proscription, as being manly and warlike. 

f ta. Humorously applied to a clyster-pipe._ Obs. 
a 1616 Beaum, & Fl. Knt. Malta ii.iv, Wilt thou give me 
another glister, .where’s thy hoboy? 

e. A reed-stop on an organ ; =Obob 2. 

C1700 Specif. Organ St. fohn's Chapel, Bedfoi-d Row in 
Grove Diet. Mus. II. 595 Echo . . 25. Trumpet. 26. Haut- 
boy. 1829 Specif. Organ St. James's, Bermondsey Ibid. 
599 Hautboy. 

d. transf. One who plays a hautboy. 

1633 Massinger Guardian iv. ii, Wire-string and catgut 
men, and strong-breathed heautbois. 1686 Land. Gaz. No. 
2142/1, 12 English Trumpets with Silk Banners, and Six 
Hoe-Boys, all in Red Coats, playing by turns. 1724 
Ramsay The Cordial, When the hoboys are gawn by. 1773 
Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary (1889) 1 . 199 A very fine con- 
cert. .for Mr. Fischar’s (the celebrated Hautbois) benefit. 

e. attrib. and Conib. 

1789 Burney Hist. Mus. IV. 257 His admirable Hautbois 
concerto in F. 1793 Burns Let. to Thomson June, Frazer, 
the hautboy-player in Edinburgh. 1871 Hiles Diet. Mus. 
T,, Hautboy-clarion, a 2 ft. reed stop in an organ, also called 
octave-clarion. 1874 Chappell Hist. Mus. 342 The box 
.. exceedingly shallow, so as only to take in hautboy reeds. 
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f 2 . Forestry. Lofty trees, as clistingiiished from I 
shrubs or undeiwoocl, Obs. I 

1674 Cox Geutl. Recreat. (1677) 15 Vert is of divers I 
kinds. .Some called Hautboy.s, seiving for food and browse 
of and for tire Game, and for the defence of them ; as Oaks, 
Beeches, etc. Some Hautboys for Browse, Shelter, and De- 
fence only ; as Ashes, Poplars, etc. a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew^ Hani-bois, Oaks, Beaches, Ashes, Poplars, etc. 

3 . A species of strawberry {Fragaria datior)., of 
taller growth than the common strawbeny, and 
having fruit of a musky flavour. Also hautboy 
strawberry. (In this sense also spelt hautbois.) 

i 73*~3 Miller Card. Diet. s.v. Fragaria. The Scarlet 
Strawberry should be planted a Foot square Plant from 
Plant, and the Hautboy sixteen or eighteen Inches Dis- 
tance each Way. C1759 Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII. 58 Here's 
fine savoys, and ripe hautboys. 1866 Treas. Bat. s.v. Fra- 
gatda. The Hautbois have plicated, rugose leaves, and the 
fiuit has a musky flavour, which many persons gieatiy 
prefer. 1883 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. July 313 The haut- 
boy, a taller plant, with fewer and larger blossoms and a 
richer flavour. 

Hautboyist (hj^-boiiist). [f. prec. + -1ST: cf.F. 
hautboiste.'] A player on the hautboy : = Oboist. 
1864 in Webster. 1865 tr. Spahr's Autobiog. I. 45, I had 
the opportunity of hearing. . the hautboyist Scherwenka. 

Haute, hautely: see Haught, -ly. 

Hautein, -en, -eyn, var. Hautain Obs. 
Haute-pace, -pase, -pass, obs. ff. Haxjt-pas. 

II Haute-piece. Obs. [F. ; lit. ‘ high piece 
‘ a Poldion ; or the vpper part thereof’ (Cotgr.).] 
The shoulder-piece in plate armour; =PAULDitON. 

ciyao Mebisiue xxii. (E. E. T. S.) 145 Vryan ., atteyned 
hym with his trenchaunt sweide betwix the heed & the 
sholders. .and his hawtepyece fell of with the forsaid stroke. 
Ibid. xlix. 325 Thenne Gef&ay smote hym [the giant] with 
his swerd vpon the sholder, for he inyghtnotieche his heed, 
and cutte the haulte piece of his barneys. 

Hautere, obs. form of Altar. 
tHaute'SSe. Obs. Also 4-7 hawtesse, 5 
hautes, 7 -ess. [a. F. hautesse (i2thc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haut high, Haut.] Highness, height ; 
loftiness of rank or character, nobility ; haughtiness, 
pride; grandeur, stateliness ; length (of time). 

13. . Gam. 4 Gr. Knt. 245+ Weldez non so hy^e hawtesse, 
pat ho ne con make ful tame. 1399 Langl. A’/c/t. Redeles 
III; 13 The hertis that hautesse of yeris That pasture 
prikkyth, and her prevy age. n 1400-30 Alexander ass'] 
Hoo with i>i hautes and [line vnhemed wittis, A-vaile of pi 
vanite and of pi vayne pride. 1413 Crmuncd King -I’i.-j So 
shall thyhawtes.se highlich be honoured. 1660 Waterhouse 
Anns 217 This Perewig of hawtesse. i66y —Fire Lofui. i6fi 
Caesar and Pompey’s hautess being revived in them. 

II Hauteur (hutB-r). Also 7 haughture, [F. 
hauteur (lath c. in Hatz.-Darm,), f. haut high.] 

I . Loftiness of manner or bearing ; haughtiness 
of demeanour. 

a i6z8 F, Geeville Ridney iii. (1652) 37 In his Spanish 
haughtuie. 1745 H. Walpole Lett, (1857) I. 413 (Stanf.) 

A comparison between liini [Loid Chesterfield] and the 
hauteur of all other loid-lleutenants. 1792 G. Washington 
Lett. Writ 1892 XII. gS That your habits of expiession indi- 
cated a hauteur disgusting to those, who happen to differ 
from yoti in sentiment. 1823 Byron Juan xm. xiv, Both 
seem’d secure — She in her virtue, he in his hauteur. 1883 
S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 96 He seemed to think hauteur 
an essential feature of the clerical office, 
f 2 . A height. Obs. rare. 

17x1 Loud, Gas. No. 4989/2 The Enemy have drawn off 
all their Cannon from the Hauteurs of Wavvechin. 

f HaU'tful. a. Obs. rare. In 5 hawTful. [f. 
Hadt -1- -FUL.] Exalted, lofty ; =HAUGnT a. 3. 

c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. {W. de W. 1494) ir. xliv, Some 
tyme sheweth Jhesu . . hymself as an hawtful mayster and 
somtyme as a reuerent fader. 

II Haut-goiit (h0(g«). Forms : 7 haugou, 
hau-gou, Eau-, hautgoust, haut-goust, haut 
goust, hault-gust, haut-gust, haugout, (hought- 
goust), 7-8 hautgout, 8 hatigust, 7-haut-gout, 
phaEttgoftt. See also Iloeo. [F. ; lit. ‘high flavour’, 
‘anything that excites the appetite, and is, put 
into sauces, such as pepper, lemon, musk, verjuice, 
etc,' (Littre), as in sense i ; f. haztt high -t- ^a/it 
(Jotm&ily goust) taste, savour, flavour. (The 17- 
18th c. spellings, show that the pronunciation was 
sometimes anglicized (hptgiist, hp'gost) ; but hogo 
bears witness to the French form.)] 

I I . A high or piquant flavour; a strong relish; 
something that gives a relish, seasoning. Obs. 

c 164s Howell Lett. I. v. xxxviii, He can marinat fish, 
make gellies, he is excellent for a pickant sawce, and 
the Hau^on. ai66x Fuller IVorihies, Commalt 1. (1662) 
194 [Gailick] giving a delicious Hault-gust to most meats 
they eat. 1663 Cowley Ferscs £ss., Country Mouse x8 
For a Hautgoust there was mixt with these The swerd of 
Bacon, and the coat of Cheese, 1669 Wokliuge Syst. 
Agric. (i68x) 166 Our Engllsh-Tobacco . . many are of 
Opinion that it’s better than I'oiTeign, having a more Haut- 
gust, which pleaseth some. 1743 Loud. ^ Country Bre^ti. 

II. (ed. 2) 97 Which will . . greatly improve the Drink, by 
giving it a fine Haugust, or a true Tincture of the Malt. 
1732 Milton's F. R. i. 344,«yif« (Jod.) A little book writ by 
a gentlewoman of Queen Elizabeth’s court, where ambergris 
is mentioned as the hautgout of that age. 

b. Jig. ‘ Flavour ‘ spice [So in French.] 

1650 Charleton /’ mnnfoA'er 88 'I’heir conjecture hath ever 
had astiong hautgoust of absurdity. \6^ Decay Chr. Piety 
viii. F 40 Every impertinent story or insipid jest must have 


the haut-goust of an o.Tth to recommend it. 1683 Ki nnltt 
llrasiu. on FoUy 12 What stage of life i, not mel.incholy 
. . unless we spice it with Pleasure, that haut goust of Fully i 
17x1 Ladv M. W. Moniacu Let. to Mrs. Heuitt U8S7) I. 
31 Danger gives tshaut goM to everything. 

2 . In later use : A ‘ high ’ or slightly putrescent 
flavoiii ; a taint. 

1693 CoNGRLVL Jnz’enal, Rat. m. 224 (Jod .1 Nor is there 
ever left Any unsav’iy hautgout from the holt. X796 Pegi.e 
Anonym 1S5 People affect to eat venison with a liaiit-gout 
in the country. 1820 T. S. H ughls 'J'ra-o. in Ricily II. i. 26 
(Stanf.) Oil. .is lelished the better for a slight taint or liaut- 
gout. 184s Ford Handbk. Spain i. 281 (Stanf.) 'I'liis gives 
a haut goiit, as putrefaction does to the aldernianic haunch. 
•fS. A highly- flavoured or seasoned dish. Obs. 
1636-7 Davenant Rutland House Diam. Wks. 1S73 III- 
226 She having not known, .the sufficient mystery of haut- 
gouts. 1664 Butler Afxirf. ii. i. 398 Or season her, as French 
Cooks use Then Haut-gusts, BuoUics, or Kagusts. 1693 
H nniours of Town 10 Rather. . than come w ithin fot ty miles 
of the smell of the Hought-gonst. 1702 Motteu.x Frol, to 
FarquhaRs Lntonstant, Vour rakes love hauts-goiits, like 
your damn’d French cheese. 1817 Colphidgl Sibyl. L-eaves 
Poems II. 312 Each haut-gout cook’d by monk or priest. 

4 . atirib. 

1631 Stanley Excitations Poems 93 This hau-gou Car- 
bonade. 

t Hau'ther, hawther. Obs. (See quots.) 

1611 Corcii., Annelet, a ginimew, or little ring for llie 
finger ; also, a hawther. Ibid., Matlle, mayle, 01 a linke of 
mayle..a!so, a Hauther; or, any little ring of mettall re- 
sembling a linke of mayle. Ibid., Porte . .may entrance, or 
way to enter at ; also, a hauther, or eye, 

II Hautin. Obs. rare~^. [F. haiitin, also 
hautaigtie (i6th c. in Littre), hautain, deriv. of 
haut high.] A tree used as a support for a vine. 

160X Holland Pluiy 1 . 534 Gon this hath for currant many 
yeares past. .That the best and most dainty Wines came of 
those grapes onely which grew vpon .such Hautins or tiees 
. .Yea. .that the higher a Vine climbed vpon these tiees the 
better grapes it bare. 

II Haut-pas. Nowonlyas Fr. (hiiipa). Forms: 

5 hautepase, hauglit passe, 6 hautepace, haulte 
pace, 7 haute pass, 7- haut-pas. [F. haict Jas, 
lit. ‘ high step ’ ; in common use in i5-i6tli c. and 
anglicized in the form Halpace, whence also the 
cornipted forms Half-, Hath-, Heakth-face.] 

A part of the floor of a hall, etc., raised one or more 
steps above the level of the rest ; a dais : = Half- 
face I. 

1460 JVill ofBurgate (Somerset Ho.', The hautepase that 
y made for the maidens & women seruents to pray for my 
soule. rx 1483 Earl Rivers ZeA xnGaHArw.t Hist. Rich.IIl, 
(18781 App. B. 395 That the steyres of myh[a]ught passe 
schulbe vj fote. 1540 Haulte pace [see HAtrAcr]. 1348 
Hall Citron., lien. VIII. 65 b, There was made from the 
West dooie to the quere doom of the churche egall with the 
highe,st step, a hautepace of tymber of xii fote broade, that 
the kyng and the Ambassadors might be sene. 1670 F. 
Sandeoud Dk. Albemarle (1722) 3 At the upper end upon 
a Haute-pass, a Bed of State of black Velvet was placed. 
1733 in Etoniana x. (1865) 157 Tlie .. h.all was fitted with a 
liaut-pas at the upper end, and a chair of -state upon iL 
1761 Gray Let. 24 Sept, in Leisure Ho. (1S84I 753/1 Below 
the steps of the haut pas were the tables of the nobility. 

II Haut-relief (hJ-r/lf-f). [F. (ho r^lygf).] High 
relief, Alto-relievo ; opp. to bas-relief. 

1850 iJcncH Muller's AmC. Art % 251 Colos.sal haut- 

reliefs of imaginary animals. 1886 A. D. Ainsliu Reynard 
X. 241 Graved in haut relief. - Rich clustered grapes. 

II Haut ton (hti|ton). £F. = high tone, the 
matiners of the higher circles of society. (Now 
little used in Eng.)] High fashion ; ellipt., people 
of high fashion. 

1801 Sporting Mag. XVII, 22 People of the Haut Ton aie 
about to return to town. 1807-8 W. Iwing Sabnag. (1824) 

6 The gentlemen, who doze away their time in tlie circles 
of the haut-tan. 1X1S49 Poe IPks. (1884) I. 348 iStanf.) An 
air of extreme haui ion. 1850 Harper's Mag. I. 288 [Itj 
has excited the attention of the kaut ton abro.id. 

Hauty, earlier spelling of Haughty'. 
Hauwitzer, obs. form of Howitzer. 

Hauy, obs. form of Heavy. 

Haliyue (ha'win). Min. \yi.F .Itanyne', named 
1807 after the French mineralogist llaiiyi\ A 
silicate of aluminium and sodium with calcium 
sulphate, occurring in certain igneous rocks in 
crystals or grains of various shades of bine or green. 

1814 L. Gmelin ditlPi Some Account of the Mountains of 
Ancient Latium; in which the Mineral called Haiiyne is 
found. 1869 Phillips Vesttv. x. 293 Hauynuj or Latialite, 
occurs . . in cavities of gray micaceous or augitic lava. 
Hauyilite(ha’winoil). [f. jirec. + -ITE.] =piec. 
1868 Dana 3 Ii>i. 332 Haiiynopliyr, a black tQ_ brown rock 
containing the hauynite disseminated through it. 

HaiiyiLOpllTr (ha-winofai), Min. [f. as prec. 
-f Gr. (pyp-tiv to mix, mingle,] A name for various 
rocks having haviyne disseminated through them. 

1863 Watts Diet. Ckem., Jhmynophvr, a name applied to 
the lava of Melfi on theVulturo. 1868 [see prec,]. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 133 Haiiynophyr. .arock 
. .which essentially consists of augite and hauyne. 
HaiVage (hce’vudg). s.w. dial. Also haveage. 
[f. Have v. -f- -age.] Lineage, parentage. 

1846 Spec. Cornish Prov. Dial. 55, I do knaw all the 
havage of thee, 1863 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. IVest o/F.iiglatul 
Ser, ii. 245 He came of good havage. 1897 Western Times 
(Exeter) 3 Jan. a/a A man of W^tern havage, of Western 
education, and once Bishop of this Westemmost See, 


Havana (havai'nu) . Also Havatma(h. [Name 
of the cajrital city of Cuba, now in Spanish llabana. 
Cf. F. havauej (In full, JIaz’ana cigar) : A cigar 
of a kind made at Havana or in Cuba. (Also ap- 
plied to the tobacco of which these aie made.) 

[17x1 Ad-'t. in .Spt.i, (i 3 ti 3 i qnj Ikiicelona, na\.'ina, and 
Old Sp.niisli biiiilf.] 1826 Dismlli Vtv. Grey u. v. 
(Stanf.l, A giilkd bone, llavaiiiiahs, and Regent’s piuiLh. 
1833 JtiARRVitr P. Simple .wi, Having \ery fortunately 
about a couple of dozen of real Hav.iiinah', in my pocket. 
1888 EncyLl. Brit. XXIII. 426/2 Genuine (' legitima-. ') 
Havana cigars are siicli only a.s aie made in thii Idand ; 
and the cigars made in Europe .. fiom genuine Cuban 
tobacco are classed as ‘ Havana.s ’. 

b. Comb. Ilavana-browu , the shade of brown 
which is the colour of havana cigars. 

1873 lire's Dili. Arts I. 1S9 Hav.uina brown. Ibid. II. 
778 Habana brenon, this name ha.s been given to .nniline- 
lirown. 1896 Daily Ntivs 11 June 3/6 Floral design upwn 
a ground of h.avaiia-brovvn 

Have (haiv), V. Forms and Inlle.xions : see 
below. [A Coiumon Teutonic vb. : OE. habban, 
hafde,hivfed, = QFTi%,. hebba, hide, htved, kevd, OS. 
hebbiatt, hatda, hahda, -habd, -hadd (MDu., iJu. 
hebhen, haddc, gehad, MLG. hebben, (/nw), hadde, 
gchat), fd'fXCj.hahtn, kaheta, gihablt (MUG. habln, 
/idle, gchabet, Ger. haben, hatte, gchabt), ON. hqfa, 
hafba, haft (Sw. hafva, hafvde, haft. Da. have, 
haz'de, haul), Goth, hahan, kabaida, habaid- 
OTeut. stem ^heibl-. On account of its correspond- 
ence in forui and sense with L. hahe-re, generally re- 
feiredtoa hypothetical Aryan radical form '^khiddil-. 
The OE., OEris., ami 0 ,S. had in all parts of the 
jiresent, e.\c. 2nd and 3rd sing. pres. Ind., the stem 
habj- (from hade-), leduced by gemination to habb- 
{Jta’bb; hj)b-), while these two iiersons and the 
past retained had- Jiav-, haf) ; hence OE. hahhan, 
hmbbe, liahbab, hivhbendc, etc., beside hafast Jiafst), 
hafaf {hnfj>), hnfie, hafed. In ME. the habb- 
forms were gradually reduced by levelling; to hav- 
{Jiave{n, I have, they have.n, having) ; while the 
original haf-(^~hav-) forms at length lost their 
f{v), befote the following consonant (Jui-st, ha-th, 
has, ha-d). Even the later v, for OE. bb, was 
worn down in colloquial and dialect speech, so that 
OE. habban passed through ME. hahben, haven, 
han, to later ha, ha', Sc. hae. These phonetic 
weakenings, due largely to the weakness and slress- 
lessness of the word in, many uses, both as prin- 
cipal verb and as aii-xiliary, have given rise to a 
very great number of historical forms fur every 
inflected part, a number further increased by tlie 
graphic interchange of f, v, and u, and by the fre- 
quent dropping of initial k. The ne phi'i ultra of 
all these tendencies is seen in (he reiluction of OE. 
habban to a, or its entire elision, as in /would a 
been, occas. Sc, I wad been. In ordinary English, 
contracted fomis are now only colloquial or metri- 
cal, in I've, thou'sl, he's, zve've, I'd, he'd, we'd. 
13 y coalescence with tie, this verb had also, in UE. 
and early ME., as in OFris., a negative form 
nabban, nave, which held in OE. the rairk of an 
independent word (cf. totV/, nill, L. volo, nolo) ; it 
is here included under the positive form.] 

A, InflexioJial Forms. 

1 . Infinitive. 

a. dimple I nfinitive, have (hmv, hmv, hov, ovL 
Forms : a. i irabban, iaban, 2-3 Irabben, -eon, 
3-4 haven, 4-5 havyn, hawyn, han, (hanneh 
1-2 habba, heobbe, habe, 2-4 habb© (abbo), 
3-4 hafe, haf, 3- (hauo), have (4 hawo, 4-5 haff, 
5-6 Sc. harf(f, haj^, q dial, habh 7. 3-3 ha, 3-7 
’a, a, 5- (now dial.) hay, 6- ha', 7- Sc. hao. 

a. 97X Blhkl. Horn. 107 poime niaj^on we .. halilwii. 
czzoo Ormin 647 Alle j»a putt shiilfiim habbeiin blLse. 
cizzo Bestiary ii;fl Dat tu railce mote haiteti. <'1300 
llavciak 78 He deje hem soae to liaiien ricth. 13.. Reuyti 
Rag. (W.) 294 Let me of him luui a sight. 1377 Lanol. P. 
PI. B, Prol. 109 To ban l>at povver. £ 1440 Promp. Parzh 
225/1 Han, or havyn, haleo. 

reSo AiHi/zx/Kmi/. Matt. vi. 24 He s.cile habba. Ibid. 
xviil. gDou tuoe e^o haibhe. <*xi7S Cott. Hont. 221 I.el 
ham hablia agenne cire. Hid. 241 Hi wulcn habejiat brad. 
t‘1175 Lamb. Hem, 83 Ho ue stul . . hahhe nan ooer uuek 
1*97 H- Gi.quc. (1724) 315 pat nij-ste ablm y.s grace, a X300 
Sarmttn xi.v. in E. E. H. (1862I 3 How hi flit mow hab and 
winnu. «i300 Cursor M. 8572 O lichessal bou haf god 
wan. 1340 Ayenb. s pou tie -sselt hah!>e ueie godei. 1340 
Ha-mtole Pr. CoHsc. 98 He. . Grete payne sal nave. C 137s 
.Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 23 He wald haf refyn. c 1400 
Maunuev. (Roxb.) i. 4 Men wald.. Life putte apiml. 
C1470 Henry IVallace 1. 52 How thai suld liaif ane end. 
Ibid. 383 Fy.sche we wald hawe [rime gawc], 1383 Hollv- 
viMtuCanipo di P'ior yjn Will you have your lung tlokc? 
1828 Craven Dial,, ifaS, acorniption of have. 

y. a 1300 Cursor M. 17343 Par he 0 rutnaii .suld ha F’.zv 
haue] sight, a *373 Joseph A rim. 351 puu schall ha v«ii- 
gaunce. 1434 Misvn Blending 0/ Lt/e v'ln. (1896)120 Ke- 
gynnyng bou may hay of opor mens wordis. 1J1S33 Ln. 
Bernbrs Iluint Iviii. 197, I wolde nut a refused biiii. 1398 
Shaks. Merry IF. ni. iii. 231, I wold not ha your dis- 
temper, x6oa Ham. v. i. sfiWill you ba the truth on’tl 
1684 BotrvAK Filgr, n. 27, I thought you would a come in. 
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1786 Burns Ep. Vng. Friend Iv, A man may hae an honest 
heart. 1828 Craven Dial., Hay'i, have it. 

b. Dative Injinitive (wiLli to) to have (tuhtev) ; 
in OE. to habbanne (htebbejiue), ME. to hab- 
ben(n)0, babben, habbe, haven, have. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 59 M\con men . . to htebbenne. c uoo 

0. E, Citron, an. 1083 He able to habbanne. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 79 Me brekeS lie nute for to habbene Jiene curnel. 
c 120S Lay. 14.5 To habben to wife. ^300 Leg. Rood {1871) 
18 K.i3t is to habbe in raunde. c 1330 R. Brunnc Chron. 
(1810) tij Socour foito haue. a 1350 Gtiy VVa7'^u. (A.) 168 
Kni^tes to hauen & holden of pris. c 137S Sc. Leg. Samis, 
Matthew 62 To haf na mycht. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. 
c.xvi, To heve a sone of his. 15^® Rolland Crt. Feutts l. 
122 As he tbocht best to haid [ = hae't]. is6z Win3et Cert. 
Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. s To haif biocht the baronis. 
1583 Stuebes Abus. 1. (1879) 75 Be sure neuer to haue 
aood day with them. 1839 Troelope Bertratns (1867) 287 
If you knew what it is to have an empty heart. 

2 . Indicative Present. 

a. have. Forms: a. 1-3 hssbbe, 

(i hebbe, hafu, hafo), 2-4 habbe, 3 (abbe, 
ab), haf, 3- (haue), have, (ha’) ; iV. 4-5 haff, 6 
haif ; 8-9 colloq. ’ve, Sc, hae, / 3 . north. 4- has, 
hes. 

a. BeowitimZ.) 2523 Ic me on hafu hord ond byrnan. 832 
Charter in O. E. Texts 447 Ic beboden hebbe. c looo Ags. 
Gasp. Matt. viii. g Ic hsebbe jjegnas under me. ^1175 
Lamb. Horn. 35 Swilche pine ic habbe. c 1203 Lay. 462 Ich 
abbe..Seoue l^usend kempen. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 205 J 7 e 
pyte, )jat ychabbe of l^e. a 1300 Fragm. in E. E. P. (1862) 

21 J>o3t ic ab to bJinne. ai^oo Ctirsor M. 961 Haf I na 
freud. Ibid. 3294, I ha ben [Fair/., Triu. haue bene] 
sumdel in suinc. cti37S Leg. Saints, Petrus 14 One 
haff I tane. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 28, I haue fyue 
bretheren. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 37 In it haif I in 
pulpet gon, 1326 Tindale John iy. 17, 1 have no husband. 
IS7S J- Stile Gamin.GitrtoH. iv. I, in Ha2l. Dodsley III. 226 
Alas, ’cb a lost my good nee’le. 1703 Rowe Fair Penit. v. 

1. 1852 The wrongs I ha’ done thee. 1788 Burns Naebody, 

I hae a penny to spend. 1883 F. A, Guthrie Tinted Venns 
viii. 95 I've a good mind to take the tram. 1892 R. Kip- 
ling Barrack-r. Ballads, Tomlinson 73 This I ha’ heard. 

/ 3 . C1340 Cursor M. 14135 (Fairf.) As I be-fore 30U has 
talde. 1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 13 Sen I with pen .. 
hes servde you. Mad. Sc. To me that has seen him. 

"b. -ind pers. sing, hast (hsest, host). Forms: 
o. I hafast, hsefst, 1-3 hafeat, 2-6 (hauest), 
havest, 3 hafuest, haefuest, haeuest, hafust, 
(afest, aueat), hafst, 3- haat, (4 heat, 5-6 haste, 
7- ’at). $. north. 3-5 haues, 3- haa, hes, 3-4 
hauis, (3-5 aa), 4 habhes, -ez, 5 hauys, hais, 
5-6 haae, (6 hess). 

n. Beownif lZ.\ 1850 |)u Jim feorh hafast. a 1000 Ctedmoti's 
Gen. 569 (Gr.) gif (lu his willan htefst. c 1173 Lamb. Horn, 
ss pennehafest pu pes hundes la3e. a 1223 Juliana 35 pu 
hauest feorliche fan. <11300 St. Margarets 144 pu hast 
peer ouer mi bodi. 1340 Ayenb. 20 pe like zenne pet pou 
best ine pine herte. c 1460 Frere ,5- Boye 79 in. Ritson 
Anc. Pop. P. 38 Thou haste gyuen mete to me. 1588 
Shaks. L. L L. V. i, 81 Thou hast it. .at the fingers ends. 

p. c 1230 Gen. (5" Ex. 1760 Qui as 5u min godes stolen ? 
a 1300 Cjirsor M. 2464, 1 sal la me pat pou haues left. Ibid. 
2976 pou has anepet mannes wijf. 13.. Gaw. 4- Gr. Kni. 
327 pat pou boden hahbes. <11470 Henry Wallace r. 262 
Der sone, this lang qubar has thow beyne? c 1483 Dighy 
Myst, (1882) IV. 400 Why haves thou not refreynyd? 1313 
Bradshaw St. Werhirge 1. 3157 Why base thou vs lefte'f 
c 1360 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) x.sxiii. 39 Thow hess pi 
borne ay in pair syde. 1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. 
Dial. 32 What haesta ithe cart 1 

c. 37'<f pers. sing, has (hsez, haz, az), orig. 
north.', fl7r/r. hath (hsep). Forms; a. i hafap, 
hmfe]), 1-3 hsefp, hafep, (2 afeU), 2-3 haf^, 
haue'K, habbe'S, 2-5 hap, 3 hafuetS, hesfue'S, 
hffiuetS, hauiS, (auep, abbep, ap), 4 hep, 4-7 
(8-9 archi) hath, (5 avyth, hat, 7 haith). B. 

1 heefla, 3-5 haues, hafs, 4 hatabes, -ez, babes, 
hauis, haffys, 4-5 base, 5 haia(e, 6 haoe, 3- haa, 
(5- 6'c. hes, 6- colloq. ’s). 7. 6- dial, have, 

o. a 1(300 Casd/tton's Gen. 63S (Gr.) ponne he his ge weald 
hafa3. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark iii. 30 He haefS unclaenne 
gast. 1134 (?. Chro7t. an 1154 [He] fair haued begunnon. 
<11173 Colt. Hoi/i. 237 Se gode man .. godes lufe haS 3e- 
fol3ed. Ibid. 239 His hlaford pe he 5egremed afe3. c 1173 
Lanib. Horn. 47 Heo hafS mid hire preo wurdliche mihte. 
Ibid. 99 He hauecS alle blisse. c izoo Ormin 3969 patt illke 
mann patt hafepp a33 god wille. 01203 Lay. 1331 Hit haf3 
pes wurse taken, c 1273 Ibid. 3369 pat auep Amari. 1297 
Glouc, (1724) 2 Wateres he hap. 1340 Ayenb. 90 Huo 
et mest hep, mest is worp. 1453 Easton Lett, No. igi 
. 260 Every man..auyth gretely to inarveylle. 1383 
Hqllyband Caittpo di Fior 53 Varro hath an excellent 
schoole. 1648 Hat/tilloTt Papers (Camden) 226 Theiehaith 
happenedamisfortune this morneing. 1832 Austin Jitrispr, 
(1879) II. 849 In so far as meaning he hath. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I, 112 This it is which hath prevented my 
answering thee. 

(950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. viii. 20 Sunu monnes ne 
tells huer heafud gehlutes. a 1300 Cursor M. 15317 (Cott.) 
He pat has [Gffti. hafs] his bodi dene, c 1300 Ibid 19008 
(Edin.) pe giftis, .giuin us hauls he als 3ie se heie. c 1300 
Havelok 1^0 He haues a wunde in the side. 13.. E. E. 
Alht. P, B. 995 A stonen statue pat salt sauor habhes. 
^375 Barbour B7n1.ee 1. 434 Thavoff haffys he nane. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel, IVks. III. 135 Man pat hafs his spirit in nis 
nose, c 1430 Si. Cuthberi (Surtees) 886 God haues pur- 
uayde for our best, CI430 Golagros 4 Gaiu, 794 He is 
makar of man, and alkyn myght haise. c 1430 Bk. Citriasye 
138 in Babees Bk. (r868) 303 At horde to sitt he base no 
*5*3 Bradshaw St. Werkurge 1.1733 Eche kyngeat 
other lysence taken hace place]. 13^ Shaks. Merry 
W, 1. iv. 15 Ko body but has hts fault. 1603 — Macb. i, iil 


79 The Eaith hath bubbles, as the Water ha’s. <21603 
Montgomerie Misc, Poe 7 /is xxxv. 77 Quhais beutie hes me 
hurt ? 1882 Tennyson Prot/use of May in. Wks. (1894) 799/1 
Steer. Hes the cow cawved? Dema. No, Father. 

y. 1347 Bale Sel. Wks. (1849) 236 Of mcjnks have it 
gotten a purgatory . . Of the univeisities have it caught all 
the subtilties. 1339 W. Cunningham Cos//tog 7 ‘. Glasse i 
The Race that every man . . have to runne. Ibid. 35 A 
point., is that which have no paites. Mod. E. Anglian 
dial. Have he'coine? Yes, he have, 

d. plural have ; contracted ’ve. Forms : 

a. I habba^J, hsebbalS, (habalS) ; 2-4 habbe®, 
(2 babe®, 2-4 abbep, 3 abbip), 3-4 hauep, 
(abbep), 4 hebbep, 5-6 hath, -e. ) 3 . north. I 

habtaas, 3-4 habhes, (4 -ez), hauis, 3- has, (4 
base, hafds, hafs, as, 5 hafez, hays, 6 haves, 5- 
.Sk. hes). 7. writf/.a hafen, habben,3 hebbeii,3-5 
(hauen), haven, 3-6 haan, 3-7 (dial. -9) ban, 
(4-7 an). 5 . 3- (haue), have, (3-5 haff, haf, 
3-6 hafe, 5 haffe, 6- Sc. hef), colloq. 9 ’ve. e. 
3-6 {dial. -9) ha, 6-7 ha’, (6 haie), 8- Sc. hae, 

a. C823 Vesp. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 5 MuS habhaS and ne 
spreoca®. a 1000 Cced 7 }to 7 is Ge 7 i. 313 (Gr.) pair haehbaS heo 
on tefen. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Leike xvi. 29 Hig habba® moy- 
sen and vvitegan. c 1175 Lainb. H0771, n Ure sunne pet we 
abbet idon. <r 1223 A. 20 3if je habbe® neode. <11273 

Lay. 364 We abbep seue. 1340 Aye/tb. 32 po pet hebbep 
drede of na^t. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) 11. 41 
Whan these caytyfes hath hurt a mannys name. 1354-9 
4 (i860) 9 All hatheoffendyd. <2 1555 Latimer 

Se 7 7 n. 4 Re 7 /t. (1845) 2oi The rulers of this realm hath no 
better a God. - than the poorest in this world. 

/3. rgSo Li/uiisf. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 16 Ne hahbas ned. 
a 1300 Cui'sor M. 21638 (Cott.) Meracles. .Has [Edin. hauis] 
hen in semblance ancl in sight. C1300 Ibid. 23114 (Edin.) 
Murperers . . pat . . of kirk as tint pe help. Ibid. 33706 (Edin.) 
A1 pat euir hafs herd pis bok. 1340 Hampole Pr. C071SC. 57 
pe creatures pat skill has nane. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 308 
Alle pat lyf habbez. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 25 pe 
treessez . . hafez lefes of a fute biede. c 1420 Avosu. Arth. 
xxxix, Thenne sex. .Hase armut horn. 1578 Ps. Ixxvii.va. 
Scot. Poe)) 7 s x 6 th C, II. 109 Our nighbouis hes mocked vs. 

(2 1600 T 7 i 7 -na/ 7 t. Totte/thai/i 31 We er rycher men then he, 
and mor gode haves. Mod. Sc. Thaim at hes aye gets mair. 

■y. c 1 17S La 7 nb. //<««. 59 His nome pet we of him hafen. 
Ibid. 69 Halde we us from uniwil, and habben feir lete and 
ec skil. 13. . K. A Us. 4940 Ne hehben hy non other fyre. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 15066 (Trin.) We han desired pe. 1382 
Wyclif Luke xvi. 29 Thei han Moyses and the prophetis. 
1411 Rolls of Par It. III. 650/1 The ordenance that Thomas 
Archebisshop of Canterbury, and Richard Lord the Gtey. . 
haven made. 1452 Nottmeham Rec, II. 364 The said 
Meiie and Cominalte . . ham putte to their comune sealle. 
*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 62 When shepheardes 
groomes han leave to playe. 1828 Cravc 7 i Dial,, Ha 7 i, 
they have, an old contraction for haven. Mod. La 7 icash, 
Dial., We han seen them. Han yo an^? 

8. a 1300 Cursor M. 3591 Quen pai it haue. c 1350 R. 
Brunne Chro 7 t. (1810) 8 pe lordschip pei toke, & haf it jit. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 1. 12 How thai haff wrocht. 1526 
Tindale Luke xvi. 29 They have Moses and the pi ophettes. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, x. 320 We hafe a 
ttuegyd. 1611 Bible viii. 41 We haue one Father, 
euen God. Mod. colloq. They’ve done it ; we’ve seen them. 

e. (2 1300 5173 Yee ha sin. /foVf. 5x82 Hayee 

hroght liim wit yow ? 1430-40 Lydg. Bockas i. iii. (1 544) 6 a, 
Some ha he lost, 1389 Pafpe no. Hatchet Biij, Haie ye 
aiiie gold ends to sell? 1793 Burns BatiTiockburn, Scots 
wha hae wi’ WalHce bled. 1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. 
Ballads, Tomli/ison 26 Give answer— what ha’ ye done? 
Mod, Sc. Hae ye ocht to say for yersel? 

3 . Indicative Past. 

a. ij/aiidgrtf/erj. ««^.liad(liEed,h3d,ad); con- 
tracted ’d. Forms; 1-3 htefde, hefde, 2 hefede, 
heftede, heofde (efde), 2-3 heuede, hafde, 2-4 
haued, 3 hmuede, hsefuede, hsefede, hauede, 
hafuede, hafede, heuede, hefuede, hefte, hafte, 
hauid, hmdde, hadd (eftte, afte, adde, ad), 3-4 
hafd, hedde, hede, 3-7 hadde, 3- had (4-5 
hade, haid, 6 haved. Sc. 4- bed, 6 hayd). 

C823 Vesp. Psalter hcxMi. 6 [Ixxvii. 5] Ger ece in mode ic 
hefde_. c goo tr. Bxdds Hist. v. xvi[ii] (i8go) 446 Osied . . 
Sffit rice, .hmfde. c itysLasub. H0171. ii Godalmihti heofde 
iwriten pa ten ]35e. Ibid. 25 EiSon he hefde anfalde sunne. 
Ibid. 121 A1 swa pe prophete heffede iboded. c izoo Ormin 
113 He . . haffde an duhhtij wif. c 1203 Lay. 2624 Cnihtes 
he hasfde gode. Ibid, 4316 Anne hird-cniht he haueile. 
Ibid. 6552 pe affre hedde kinedom. c 1273 Ibid. 13729 
pisne cnaue ich hadde. <11300 Ciirsor M. 9234 (Cott.) 
Salatiel he had to sun. c 1300 Ibid, 24824 (Edin.) He hauid 
alpair wil, C1325 Meir. H0711 . 103 He hafd charite inoh. 
1340 Ayenb. 14 Hit hedde zeve heauedes. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce i. 38 Alexander . . That Scotland haid to steyr and 
leid, 1382 _Wyclif Matt iii. 4 Joon hadde cloth of the heeris 
of cameylis. 1326 Tindale Jo/m xiii. 29 Judas had the 
bagge. 1741-2 Richardson Paoiela, passu/t, I‘d, you’d, 
he’d, she’d. Mod. I’d seen him before. 

b. 2 nd pers. sing.'hBAht. Forms: a. iheefdes, 
-est, 2-3 hefdest, 3-4 heuedest, haddist, 4-6 
haddest, 4 hadest, 6-hadst. ) 3 . north. 3-5 hade, 
3- had. 

<1950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 12 Ne hsefdes 3u wede. 
aiooQ Crist 1383 (Gr.) pact pa onsyn htefdest. rii75 
La 77 ib. Ho 77 i. 21 pu hefdest mare deruenesse. a nzz^Ancr, 
R. 38 Hor pe ilke muchele blisse pet tu heuedest. Ibid. 40 

f )et tu hefdest. a 1300 Cursor M. 17046 pi sorus . .pou had 
V. rr. hade, haddist, -est] in hert. c 1350 Will, Palemie 
1816 Of hardnesbe hadestow neuer. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
V. 474 And haddwt mercy on pat man. 1611 Bible Gen. 
xxx. 30 It was little which thou hadst [Wyclif haddist, 
CovEKD. haddest] before I came. 

c. plural had; contracted ’d. Forms : a. 
1 heefdon, hefdan, 2 heofden, heoueden, 2-3 


hefden, (efden), hafeden, 2-5 hsefden, hadden, 

3 hafueden, hafden, (afden), haueden, hsedden, 
(adden), 3-4 hedden, haden, haddyn, hadou. 

2-3 heefde, hefde, 2-5 hadde, 3 hafde, 
hauede, hafd, haued, (adde), 3-4 hade, 3- had, 
(4- Sc. haid). 

a. a 1000 Cced 77 ion's Gen. 25 Htefdon gielp micel. 1134 0 . 
E. Chro 7 i, an. 1137 pe. .men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. 
<11173 Cott. H07/1. 219 pa pe hi alle hafeden pisne red .. 
gefestnod. c 1205 Lay. igooS pa htedden [c 1273 haden] heo 
..Merlin per. <11223 Leg. Kath. 1428 Cla® pat ha hefden. 
c 1300 Havelok 238 Mikel sorwe haueden alle. a 1373 
Joseph Arh/i. 244 pel hedden de-deyn. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 12456 pal hatlon horn in hate, c 1430 Merli/i 193 Alle 
they that eny hadden. 

(3. c 1175 La 77 ib. Ho 7 >i. 3 Heo nomen . . pe heste pet heo 
hefde, c 1205 Lay. 1933 pa hasfde pa Troinisce men otier- 
comen heora teonen. c 1273 Ibid. 26558 Ou [c 1203 hu] his 
iveres hadde idon. a 1300 C 7 i 7 -sor M. 13501 (Cott.) All pai 
hacl i-nogh at ette. Ibid. 24326 (Edin.) Miht hafd we 
nan. 16767 + 149 (Cott.) pai hade of him drede. <11300 

Harrow. Hell iii pey pat haved served me. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce I. 514 To haid that thai forspokyn haid. 

4 . Subjunctive Present. 

a. sing, have. Forms : i heebbe, hebbe, 1-4 
habbe, 2-3 eebhe, ahbe ; 3- have, etc., as Indie, 
present. 

803 Charter in 0 ._E. Texts 442 Gif hio beam haebbe. 835 
Ibid. 448 Se Sset min lond hebbe. <i 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
675 pes papa curs, .he habbe. c 1173 La 77 ib. IIo 7 /t. 67 Bute 
ic pis habbe. <11230 Hali Meid. 37 pah pu liche beo & 
nurice habbe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3990 (Cott.) Ar he pe half 
of paa haa [v. r. haue] slayn. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 334 
Bot he haf wit to stetr his stede. 1382 Wyclif Eph. iv. 28 
That he haue wheiof he schal jyue. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. 
lVo 7 /ia 7 i-Hater n. i, If he have the itch of knighthood upon 
him. 

'h. plurallwsMB. Forms; i hsebben, habban, 
heehbe, 1-3 habben, 3-5 haven, 3- have, as 
Indie. 

<11000 Guthlac 644 (Gr.) pact ge .. hrynewylm hsebben. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixix. 5 [Ixx. 4] Habban pa mid wynne 
weorSe blisse. <•1175 La7)ib. Horn. 69 Halde we us from 
uniwil and habben feir lete. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. B 
Hauen [B. i. 8 haue] heo woisehupe in pis world. _ 1431 
E. E. Wills (1882) 8S Y wille that my parisshc chirches 
haue alle heie duetees. 

5 . Subjunctive Past had : as in Indie. Past. 

c 1330 R. Brunne CAww. IF<»ce (Rolls) 12358 Nere sleighte 
and queyntise hadde hen. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrits 
238 Sterand, as pai lyf had hade. 1382 'W'icun Acts xxiv, 
19 If thei hadden ony thing [1326 Tindale had ought] ajeiis 
me. 1611 Shaks. Cy 7 /ib. it. iv. 147 O that I had her heere. 
1891 Mrs. Oliphant Ja>ui II. v. 81, I wish. I had. 
o. Imperative : have. 

a. sing. Forms: i hafa, 3-5 hafue, hafe, 3- 
have (3-4 haf, hab, 4 hawe, haa, 4-6 ha, a, 6 
.Sc. haif). 

a 1000 CeBd 77 iotts Ge 7 i. 2429 Hafa ariia pane c 1205 Lay, 
31401 Hafue pu al pi kine-lond. Ibid. 25787 Hafe mine 
godne horn, c 1230 Hali Meid. vx Haue trust on his help. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 969 Of alkin fiuit haf pou pe nine. Ibid. 
3889 Haa lya in pi bedd. <2 1300 Fragf/e. 14 in E. E. P. 
(i86z) 19 Bepenche pe, man, and hab drede, C13S0 Will. 
Palerfie 1177 E mynde on me. £1460 Tow 7 ieley Myst. (Sur- 
tees) 71 Hafe good day 1 1513 Douglas JE 7 ieis iv. Prol. 145 
Haif mercy, lady. 0 1530 H. Rhodes Bk. NiirUire 321 in 
Babees Bk. gi Doe well, and haue well. 1589 Hay a 7 iy 
Work (1844) 21 Then ha with thee. Mod, Have a cigar. 

b. plural. Forms: a. i habbap, 3 habbeo®, 
3-4 habbep, 4 hauep, hauithe, / 3 . 3-4 haues, 
hauis, has, 4 hafas. 7. 3- (haue), have, (4 
hab, 4-5 ha). 

a 1000 Andreas 1360 (Gr.) Habba® word gearu. CIZ05 
Lay. 32172 Habbeo® pat lond auer inEEie. a 1223 A 7 icr. R ■ 
16 pis woid habbe® muchel on vs. <<1300 Cursor M. 4884 
Haue [v.r. has, hauep] god day. Ibid. 9049 (Gott.) Hauis 
sone of me meid. C1300 Beket 2067 His bodi habbe 3are. 
1370-80 XI Pai 7 is of Hell 276 in O. E. Misc. 230 Poul, 
Michael, on vs ha merci. 1373 Barbour Bruce xm. 305 
Haffis gud day ! 1382 Wyclif Mark xi. 22 Haue 3e the 
feith of God [i6n Haue faith in God], a 1430 K/it. de la. 
Tozir (,xS 68 ) 15 Hauithe youre loke. C147S Babees Bk. 183 
A Trenchoure ha ye dene. Mod. Have your tickets ready 1 

7 . Present Participle having (hae'vig). 

Forms: i heebbende, habbende, 1-3 hseb- 

beude, 3 habeude, 4-6 hafand, hauvyug(e, 6- 
haviug ( 5 'c. haifand, havand). 

c 1000 zElfric Ho 77 t. I. 250 We beo® heebbende ®a;s 3e we 
aerhopedon. C1373 Ac. Leg, Saints, E 7 <ge 7 ua 351 Hafand 
at hyr gret wlatsumnes. 1382 Wyclif Malt. _ xv. 30 
Hauynge with hem doumhe men. 14.. N0771. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 709/26 Idropicus, hafand the dropsy. 1326 Tindale 
Matt. xxii. 24 If a man dye havinge no children. 1567 
Satir, Poe 77 is Rejor 77 t, iv. 78 Nouther to God nor honouie 
hauand Ee. 

8. Past Participle had (hmd, hmd, hod, od). 
Forms : a. i gehmfed, 3 ihaued, ihafd (hi- 

hafd), 4 yhet, 4-5 yhadde, ihadde, yhad. P. 
1 hsefed, 3-4 haued, 4- had (4-6 hadde, hade, 
Sc. haid). 

c 1000 jElfric Hoxn. II. 148 /Efter 3isura weirdum weaio 
gemot gehtefd. c 1205 Lay. 6223 We habbe® ihaued 
hurst. CIZ75 JUd. 2685 He hafde many wimmen hi-haW. 
Ibid. 4501 Hadde hire i-wedded, and idiafd. 1340 Aye 7 w. 
40 To yelde pet hi habbep y-het kueadliche of opren. 1387 
Trevisa Higden vi. xxlx, Vot-men .. hadde y-hadde pe 
meystry. 1480 CaxtoN Chro 7 i. Eng. Ixxx. 65 Our folke 
haue it longe y had. 

p. C900 tr. Bsda’s Hist. lit. i[i]. (1890) 154 Is seo stow 
. .in micelre arwyr®nesse haefd. a 1300 Cursor PI. 2650 JpRt 
pou has had. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 8 He & his 
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haf had \ie load. Idid. 15 If he had haued myght, 1482 
Warrw. Citron, s That thei shuld be hade to the Toure 
Hylle. 15x3 Douglas ySneis ii. xi. [x.] 38 In bondage with 
hir haid. c 1531 R. Moeice in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 24 
Thei caused suche diligent watch to behadde. Mod. Have 
you had enough ? 

9. Negative Forms. 

Inf. OE. nabban, ME. iiabbe(n, nave(ii ; Ind. 
pres. OE. nsebbe (nafu); nsefS, ztabbatJ, ME. 
nabbe, navep, najt ; Ind. pa. OE. nsefde, ME. 
nafde, nauede, nadde, nedde, rtad, etc. In OE. 
nabban was sometimes treated as an independent 
verb with pa. pple. senmfd ‘ not had 

c 888 K. dSLFRED Bocth. xiv. §i Donne sint hie he pleolicran 
. . sehaefd bonne gensefd. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John ix. 41 
Naefde ge nane synne. czijs Lamb. Horn. 113 Moni mon 
nafS ehta. c 1205 Lay. 557 Neafde \c 127s nafde] he nenne 
o 3 er. Ibid. 4905 Ah he neuede [c 1273 nadde] nenne sune. 
a 1225 After. R. 2j4 Nabbe 5e his also?_ a 1240 Lofoong in 
Cott. Horn. 211 Nabbich now 3 er in me wisdom ne wurschipe. 
a 1300 Flortz Bt. 65 Ac rest ne mi3te he nabbe none. 13. . 
Gaiu. ij- Cr. Kni. 1066 Naf I now. .bot bare hte dayez. 1340 
Ayetib. 210 To h>e wreche fayleh : hot he hep and Jiet he nep. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. 1. 157 ^e naue no more merit. Ibid. 
V. 4 pat I nedde sadloker i-slept. 1393 Ibid. C. vii. 214 
(MS. F.) Hit nad be sold. rti40O'So Alexander 1876 pat 
naue no will to my notis. c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. 

B. Signification. 

From a primitive sense ‘to hold (in hand)’, Itave has 
passed naturally into that of ‘ hold in possession,’ ‘ possess,’ 
and has thence been extended to express a more general 
class of relations, of which 'possession ’ is one type, some 
of which are very vague and intangible. For just as the 
verbs be and do are the most generalized representatives of 
the verbal classes KpiaOaL (situs) and Trpdcrtreiv (actio) in 
Aiistotle’s classification of verbal predications ((canjvoptat), 
so have is the most generalized representative of the class 
ixtiv (habitus^ having). For although have in its primitive 
sense of ‘hold’ was a verb of action, in the sense ‘possess,’ 
and still more, in the weakened senses 2, etc. below, no notion 
of any action upon the object remains, what is predicated 
being merely a static relation between the subject and object. 
In the older languages this relation was often predicated 
not of the possessor but of tbe thing possessed, the possessor 
standing in the dative, thus L. est inihi liber, there is to 
me a booh, I have a book. The extended use of have and 
its equivalents to express this relation is a general feature of 
the modern languages. Like the two other generalized 
verbal types be and do, have also tends to uses in which it 
becomes a mere element of predication, scarcely capable of 
explanation apart from the context, and at length an 
auxiliary verb. 

General scheme of arrangentent. I. A.s a main verb 
(traus. or intr.) * To possess, and connected uses. ** To 
keep in possession, hold, maintain, etc. *** To come into 
possession of, to get ; and connected uses. Phrases. 
’'**** Idiomatic uses, had better, rather, etc, II. As 
an auxiliary verb. HI. Combinations. 

I. As a main verb (prans. or intri) 

In the sense possess, and -uses thence arising. 

1. trans. To hold in hand, in keeping, or posses- 
sion j to hold or possess as property, or as some- 
thing at one’s disposal. 

Beowul/tg,.) S14 Hine se modega Hygelaces hxfde 
be honda. c 888 K. zElfred Boeth. xxiv. § 4 He haifb on 
his ajenum genoh. c 1000 Ags. Gosp, Matt. xix. 22 Sopllce 
hehtefde mycele sehta, 1154 0 . E. Chron. an. 1137 pa pe 
uurecce men ne hadden nan more to gyuen. <i izzj After. 
R. 16 SprengeS ou mid hali water pet 3e schulen euer jmbben 
mid ou. a 130a Cursor M, 5809 Quat has Jjou in JjI hand ? 
1382 Wyclif Matt. xiv. 17 We ban nat here, no but fiue 
looues and two fishis. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xxxvi. 
106 Men askib hov muche a man hap. 1483 Lett. etc. 
Rich. Ill i]. Hen. VII (Rolls 1861) I, 9 Sir William A P.irre 
. .having an axe in his hand. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 
46 My lord you haue very good strawberies at yourgardayiie 
in Holbeine. 1313 Barclay Egloges (1570) A vb, Hut, tru.st 
me, Coridon, there is diversltie Betwene to have riches and 
riches to have thee. 1390 Lodge Euplmes Gold. Leg, 
(1609) 56, I haue them about me. 1611 Bible xxll. 3t 
Satan hath desired to haue you. 1631 Massinger 
East IV. iv. What have you there? 1700 T. Brown tr. 
Fresny's Amusem, Ser. i5- Com. 26 For I have Insured 
moie by a Thousand Pounds, than I have in her. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 366 My will is that my son shall 
have and enjoy the manor of B. only for his life. Mod. 
How many shaies have you in the company? 

b. absol, 

c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Matt. xxv. 29 Witodlice tclcon \teara b® 
hmfS man syljj. 138a Wyclif Mark iv. 23 Sutiiely it shal 
be 3ouen to hym that hath. 1393 Drayton IdeaZtrj, I have, 
1 want, Despaire, and yet Desire. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 
115, I count myselfe the same man whether I want or have. 

c. To have and to hold, a jphrase app. of legal 
origin (cf. law L. habenduvt et tenendum : see 
Habendum), retained largely, as in German, Dutch, 
ete., on account of its alliterative form: To have 
(or receive) and keep or retain, indicating continii 
ance of possession. 

Beo2vulf(Z.) 659 Hafa nu ond ge-heald husa selest. 971 
BUM. II out. 55 pa l>e Codes rices ;5eleafan hahbaS Sthealdap. 

1363 Langl. P. PI, A. 11. 70 pe Yle of vsure. .To habben and 
to holden. <11400 Sir Perc. 24 He gaffe hym his syster 
Acheflour, To have and to holde. iS 49 Sk, Coin. Prayer, 
Matrimony, I N. take thee N. to my wedded wife, to haue 
and to holde from this day forwaide. 1664 BorcER tl nd, 
Lady's A its^uer 06, I fear they’ll prove so nice and coy T o 
have, and t’hold, and to enjoy. 1839-56 Boovier La-m Diet, 
s.v. H abendum,'Ibr. habendum coininetices in our common 
deeds, with the words ‘ to Irave and to hold ’. 

2. To hold or possess, in a weakened sense; the 
relation being other than that of property or tenancy, 
e. g. one of kindred, relative position, etc. 


The relation is often reciprocal : the father ha-s a son, the 
son has a father ; the king has subjects, his subjects have a 
king ; the man has a wife, she has a husband ; or it may be 
reciprocal to sense 1 ; a man has (sense i) a house, the house 
has an owner or tenant. 

c 1000 .‘Jgs, Gosp. Luke xvi, 28 Ic hmbhe Ilf ^^ebropru. 
c 1200 Ormin ii3_ He . . haffde an duhhti^ wif. c 1203 Lay. 
462 Icli abbe i min castlen Seoue pusend kempen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 961 Bot l?e haf I na frend. 1340 Ayenb. 5 pou 
ne sselt habbe god bote me. 1382 Wveur liLatt. ix. 36 As 
.sheep nat hauynge a sheperde. 1313 Moke Rich. Ill (1883) 
23 Whose specyall pleasure and coumfocte were to bane 
his brother with hym. 1368 Ghaitok Chron. II. 44 If we 
note well what enemies we have. 1601 Shaks. Tsocl. N. i. 
iii. 134 Wherefoie haue these gifts a Curtaine before 'em ? 
z6oi — fttl. C. I. ii. 192 Let me haue men about me, th.it 
are fat. 1^08 Mrs, Scott in Calduiclt Papers i. (Maitland) 
212 So having none but men, our cereinonys was the less. 
1748 Anson's I’oy. i. vii. 71 We had fifty-tvto fathom of 
water. r8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 535 He having no 
son at the time. 1890 W, F. Rae Amer. Duchess 1 . 50 
The worst Administration which we have ever had. 

b. with complement or adverbial extension, par- 
ticularizing the relation of the object or e.xpressing 
some qualification, condition or limitation thereof. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iii. 9 We habbaS abraham us to 
fffider. — John viii. 41 We habbap anne god to faider. 
c 1290 Beket 2042 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 165 ije to pe kingus 
wide is bodi 30 habben al-5.ne. a 1300 Cursor M. 15 117 He 
pat has his bqdi dene. 138S Wyclif i Tim. iv. 2 That . . 
haue her conscience corrupt. j474CAXTONC//mt’ii. iv. Civb, 
Aknyght which had to name raalechete. 1326 Tindall /l/u/A 
Iii, 4 This Jhon had his garment off camels beer. Ibid. xsii. 
II A man which had not on a weddinge garment. 1383 
Hollyb.and Campo di Fior 183 As long as we have tins 
monkey to our cooke. 1394 Shake. Rich. Ill, ii. i. 112 
When O.xfoid had me dovvne, he rescued me. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 3 They used to have their Wives in common. 
1700 S. L. tr. B'ryke's Voy. E. Ind. 14 We still had Fuance 
on the left of us. i8o7_ Robinson Archeeol. Gixlh i. ii. 21 
A person who had a foreignei to his mu thei. i847MArRYAT 
Childr. N. Forest v, You . . have the laugh on your side 
now. 1832 Thackeray Esmond i. iii. They had him to dine 
with them at the inn. 1891 Mrs. Nlwman Begun in Jest 
1 . 1 12, I have women at work for me. 

3. To possess, bcai, contain, as an appendage, 
organ, subordinate part, or adjunct ; to contain as 
jrarts of itself. (In this last shade of meaning now 
chiefly confined to time, ‘ Thirty days hath Sep- 
tember ‘ the year has twelve calendar months ’.) 

C900 tr. Bceda's Hist, ii, xiii. [xvi.] (1890)144 He. .huifde bl®c 
feax, and blacne ondwlitan. c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Mark xi. 13 
An nc-treow pe leaf haifde. c 1030 By>hiferih's Ilamtboc 
in Anglia VIII. 300 sif se mou 3 sceal habban -xx.x • nihta. 
a 1230 Oiul (J- Night. 133 pu havest wel sharpu clawc. 138a 
Wyclif Luke xx. 24 Schewe je to me apeny; whos yinugc 
and writynga aboue hath it? c 1410 Sir Cleges 349 Harlot, 
hast noo tonge ? isjg W. Cunningham Cosmogy. Olasse 144 
A lake, is that which continually liath water. 1583 T. 
WASiHNGroN tr, Nkholay's Voy. i. iiL 3 The saide Ilande 
hath two citie'-. 1392 Shaks. Ven. fy Ad. 389 The ,sea h.Tth 
bounds. 1657 F- Ligon Barbadocs (1673) loi The le.ue-.., 
having many veines. 1639 Willsioud Scalts Conim. 113 
Intercalary yeais, there is one day added to February, 
which then Lath 29. 1697 Damiulr I tty. I. C She had 12 

Guns, and 150 Sea-men and Souldiers. 1704 W. Pi.nn in 
iS?A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. to Virginia has not 
a town bigger, if half so big, as Knightsbridge. 1887 Low i i.r. 
Demoer, 9 If riches have wings to fly away from their 
owner, they have wings also to escape danger. 

4. To possess, as an attribute, quality, faculty, 
function, position, right, etc. ; to he chaiacterizcd 
by; to hold; to be charged with. (With very 
various immaterial objs.) 

Obsolete use.s are to have right, wrong, to have a certain 
age, so many y cm s, 

ttiooo Ccedmon's Gen. 280 Ic haibbe ^eweald mkel to 
Syrw.annc godlecran stol. ciooo Ags. Gosp. John ix. 21 
AcsiaS hine sylfne, ylde he haiftJ. riiyS Lamb, llom.i^ 
He liefde anfalde suiine and scodSan he hauet iwafald. 
cia30 Hali Meid, 3 Euch nieiden p.it haue 3 meidene 

t uawes. a 1300 Cursor M. 6029 pan said pe king ‘i haue 
e wrang, And al pis wrak on me es king 1382 Wychf 
John viu. 57 Thou hast not jit fifty jeer. tnSgl'asionLxtl. 
No. 914 III. 3S9 Havyng the auctoiite to se the Kynges 
money levied m the North paities. 1549 Latimi r 6/A Arrw. 
bef, Ediu. VI ( Arb.) 159 The Corinthians had no suche cun- 
tencions among them. 1634 Sir T. Herdirt Trav. 147 
Eyes Diamond-like, having blacke hEstre._ 1697 DAMrii.R 
Voy. 1 . 32 'rhey have a Fashion to cut holes in the Lips. 1730 
G, Hughes Barbadoes loa They have a very austere and 
acerb taste. 1793 Gentl. Mag. 543/1 Every poor family in 
the neighbourhood had leason to regret his dypaitiire. 1840 
Lardner Geom. xxi. 293 If two circles have different magni- 
tudes, they will then have different curiatures. 1882 
Shokthouse y. Inglesanl I. xili. 243 Their policy had the 
desired effect. 

6 . To be possessed or affected with (something 
physical or mental) ; to be subjected to ; to exi>e- 
rience ; to enjoy or suffer. 

tr 1000 Ags, Gosp, Mark iii, ii Swa feki swa uiUruiimessa, 
& uiiclame gastas hoifdon. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 Swildie 
pine ic habbe. Ibid, 83 Hwet node efde moncun bet he 
Mon were? <11223 Ancr.R. iiz Uor vuel pet he haueS. 
c 1300 Ciinor M, 28904 (Cott. Galba) When pou sese any 
liaue hunger or calde. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. vii. 28 Suche 
schulen haue trilmlacioun of fleisch. 1464 J, Paston in 
P. Lett, No. 486 II. 153 My Lord hath had gret costs syn 
he came hedyr. 1399 11 . 15 om,s Dyeis drie Dinner 
B vj b, Such as have the cuUici|uc. 1601 Shaks. J/w/. C. i. 
ii. 119 He had a Feaucr when he was in Hpaine. 1693 
Congrlve Love for L, v. ii, Hussy, you shall have a rod. 
1710 Lady Mansi- ll in 15/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
IV. 542, I had a tolerable night of it. *873 Jowrtt Plato 
(ed, 2) I. 94 Some patient of hE, ha.s inflammation of the 
lungs. i8w W. F. Rak At/ier. Dnckessl. laj, I haveliad 
a real good time I Mod. He has very bad health. 


6 . To possess as an intellectual acquirement, to 
be veiscd in, to know; to undeistand, grasp with 
the mind. 

1591 Shaks, Two Gent. iv. i. 33 Haue you the Tongues I 
1396 — Meich. V. i. ii. 74 Hee vnderbtaiids not me, nui J 
him; he hath neither Latine, French, nor Italian. 1601 — 
'I'xfcl. N I. iii. 131, I thinke I haue the backe-tricke. 160a 
— Ham. II. i. 68 You haue me, li.iue you not? 1619 
Dkusiu. of Haw tk. Conv. w, R. Jottson vii. (1U42) g He 
h.Tth by heart .some \erses of Spenser’s Calender. 1730 
Chi sTLRi. Ac//. (1792) III. ccsxvii. 2O Our young eouiUry- 
men have generally too little French. 1839 II. Ainswohui 
Jai.k Sheppard in, ‘All! I have it’, he added aftei a 
iiioiuent’.s deliberation. 1868 Athtiietim 4 Jan. 21/2 A 
peison who having no mathematics attempts to describe a 
niaihenuticiau. 

7. To possess as a duty or thing to be done. 
With object and dative inf. e.xpressing what is to 
he done by the subject. 

(T'his is in origin a particulai case of 2 b.) 

971 Blickl. Horn. Qi Uton we foipun sepeiiceau liwylc 
haiidle.-in we_ him forp to berenne habban. c 1000 .Igs. 
Gosp. Luke vii. 40 Ic hrnbbe iSe to sec?;eimesumi)ittg. a 1223 
JuUana g pe pat se heh ping hefde to heden. a 1300 
Cmsor M. 164S7 Ha we noght par-of to do. 1382 Wicm- 
2 John 12, 1 hauynge mo thinges for to wiijte to jou. 
c 1460 Tcnonelcy Myst. iSr We have othere tliynges at do. 
1392 Sii.iRs. Vtn. i) Ad. 179 Wishing .Idonis had his tc.mi 
to guide. 1657 R. Ligon iVir/’irn’twj (1673) 55 He will have 
too much to do. 1667 Milion P , L . \i. 415 He had iiiudi 
to see. 1743 Richaruso.n Pamela III. lufl Every' absent 
Member., has it to reproach himself with the Consequence-; 
that may follow. 1816 Klatinge Trav, 11S17) I. 42 Con- 
densing what they had to .say into a very portable coirgi.iss. 
1892 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 163/1 The time limited., 
had still three years to run. 

b. Hence to have io do: see Do v. 33 c, d. 

c. AVith infuiilive : To be under obligation, to 
be obliged ; to be necessitated to do something. It 
forms a kind of Future of obligation or duty. 

[Cf. the Future tense of the Rom.inic kings., a.g.Jepailcr- 
at, jejinn-ai, I have to speak, to fiiiisli.] 

1S79 I' Eis'loN CuLcuitd. (1618) 6 He told him, he had not 
to beleeue, that the couetousntsse ofViiginio.. had moued 
Feidinand. 1394 Hooia r EclI. Pol. 1. i. § i Wc have, .to 
strive with a nuinher of heavy piejudiees. 1396 SriNsiR 
State ltd. Wks. (Globe) 657/2 This is- the nutiner of the 
Spanyaides captay’ncs, whoe never hath to meddle with his 
souldiours pave. 1763 H. W.vhole Otranto v. (1798) 3 u 
Having to taiK with him on urgent affairs. 1831 Mrs. F. 
Trolloi'c Dom. Mann. Amer. (1S94) II. 271 But ‘we Imd 
to do it I as the Americans say. i^8 Mrs, Gaskell M . 
Barton ix, Mary had to change some cIothe.s after her walk 
home. 1SS3 Manih. Exam. 29 Get. 5/4 In iBjt the Arm 
had to suspend jKiyment. 1892 Loi'i.s in Anw y’/wit-f A’<’/. 
LXVII. 144/1, 1 regret to have to say that I do nut believe 
that evidence. Mod. I have to go to London to-morrow. 

** To keep possession of, io hold ; and ulated uses. 

8 . To hold, keep, retain {in some lelation to 
oneself: as to have in use, to use (habitually) ; io 
have in mind, to remember ; io have in fossesiion, 
to possess ; etc, 

c tos Vesp. Psalter Ixxvl. 6 [ixxvii. 5] Rer ece in mode ic 
hefde. 971 Blkkl. Horn. 87 On bendum hie w.£;run luel'ile. 
a 1223 Alter. R. 16 pis word h.ibbeO muchei on vs. 111300 
Cursor M. 28456, I.. lias hade it in luyn vs.ige, t> mete and 
drink to do vitage. 1382 WvLur a Cor. 6 Hauynge in 
redynesse for to veiige al vnobedience. £1400 Sotctlone 
Bab. 3243 The kinge hade wcl in my tide Tbe tresoiie of 
Genelyiic. C1440 Promp. Pan'. 030't Have yti ix»sses.syoii, 
possidee. 1462 Plump ton. Corr. 7 Whom our Lord guv cm 
& haf in His keeping. 1531 Rouinson tr. Mote's Utop. 11. 
(1895I i5t But lynen clothe is. .liudde moie in vse. 2330 W. 
CuNNiNcil.vM Cosmngr. Glasse gj The iiorthe Pole, bull we 
have ill .sight, 163a Litiigow Trav. ix, 399 We^ bad a 
Moorish Frigot in Chase. 1634 Crumwcle Sp. 4 Sept._ in 
Carlyle, The Government hatli had some things in desire. 
1777 Johnson l.et. to Mrs. Thrale 13 Aug., Wliich they 
have in contemplation— there's the worn now. 

9. To hold or entertain in the mind (a feeling, 
opinion, etc.) ; to entertain, hold, cherish. 

cxooo Gospel .Viced, viii. in TAw, tile's Ilepiai,, Ihiton 
his liabbap aiulan to hym. c tiyS Lamb, lleni. 7 Ne we 
nu lieuS Lhoren for to habliene nane prudu. a 1240 Ureisim 
in CoU. Hem, 185 Hwi abbe ich cni lictuig in oper ping 
pene in pe? a 1300 Cnnor M, 11161 Haf ti.r drediies. ibid, 
17273 luus had til him eiiyie._ C1400 Maundlv. (Roxb.) 
Pref. 2 What lufe he had til his sugets. 1583 Holivh.anij 
Campudi Piorbi Of this have not any doubt. 1656-lr/p’i 
Hamhoni, (1662) 5 lait me see . . wh.it you have against it. 
1726 SiiLLVocKE P'oy. r<>««</ If’io'/ff S1757) 227 Who .. had 
a mind to act the inad-man. 1882 isiioKrHoUsB f. Ittglisant 
I. XV. ato, 1 have no doubt the Italian is at the bottom of 
all this. 

b. Hence, To show, exhibit, texercisc, e.xemplify 
(such sentiment, etc.) in action. 

Have a tare : see Cark 3 c ; have the fate : see Face 
sb. 7 : see also Diliolnce, Hleij, MercYi Regako, ete. 

Q ati75 Lamb.4 Hofti, 109 pet he abbe iheraumiiCbve ;tnd 
ibuhsumnesse. a 1300 Cursor lit. 22474 Lauerd, ha merci 
on a’l nu. <'1450 SI, Cuihbert (Surtees) 4355 Of pB pure 
man haue hede. 1483 Lett., etc. Rkh. Ill Hen. VII 
(Rolls) I. 45 Havynge respecte .. to othere presideiues 
p.Lssed afore. 1539 B1HI.E (tJreat) Mali, xviii. 26 .Sir, haue 
packnee with me, and I will paye the all. 1580 Lvly 
Lupkues (2\rb.) 131 All diltygeuce is to ije had to .search 
such a one. 1611 Bible Trmsl. Pref. ill doth cert.-unuly 
helong vnto Kings to haue care of Rcligioii. <11713 BuK" 
NET Own Time (1823) 1 . jjt There was less regaul had to 
them afterwards, itos Med, yrnl. XIV. H13 Have the 
goodness to permit an old frieiitl to .say a few words m^ his 
own defence. 1893 La-.» limes Rep. LXXIII. 260/2 The 
court wilt have regard to slight indicatioii.s. 

10. To hold in (some specified) estimation ; to- 
esteem or account as; to consider or regard as. arch. 
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c 900 tr. BxiMs Hist, ni. i[i]. (1890^ 154 Is seo stow . . in 
micelre arwyrSnesse hEefd. a 1300 Cursor M. 20133 Saint 
iohn hir keped and had ful dere. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
438 5if •• he he lettid of Hs piechliig . . teche he his floe hi 
hooly lif and ^od wole h-aue hym excusid. 1382 — L^ike 
xiv. 18, 1 preie thee, haue me excusid. Coil- 

igS Thay haue me all at Inuy. «iS33 Ld. Bernees 
Gold. Bk. RI. Aurel. (1534) Eiij, Tiuely^ wyse men havehyin 
as suspect. 1335 Coveedale Ps. cxviii[i]. 51 The proude 
haue me greatly in deiisLon. 1531 Robinson tr. Plores 
Utop. I. (iSgs) 86 That their lawes were hadde in contempte. 
1371 Hanmer Chron. Irel. U633) 70 They weie then had in 
great reverence, 1728 T. Sheridan Persius vi. (1739) 95 
The Atlienians had him in so great Esteem. 

11. To hold, keep np, carry on (some proceeding 
or performance) j to engage in, maintain, or per- 
form, as a chief actor ; to engage in and perform 
some action. 

(This has many affinities and connecting links with other 
senses.) 

ciioo O. E. Chron. an. 1083 lEfter Jiisu haefde se cyng 
mycel Hejieaht. 13.. K. Alls. 4766 How he hadde mony 
hatailles With wormes. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xiv. 154 
The Kyng had Werre, with hem of Sithie. 1436 Acts 
Jas. //, c. 7 patpe Demyis-.sulde cum out and haif courss 
throu pe Realme. 1323 Sir W. Bulmer in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. in. 1 . 327 If it pleas youe to haue spech with the said 
Scotishman. a 1333 More Ibid, Ser. i. 11 . 4S In eny suit 
that I shold after have to your Giace. 1331 T. Wilson 
Logike (1380) 79 b, Socrates sheweth that Aspasia had this 
talke with Zenophon and his wife. 1363 Homilies ii. 
Idolatry 1. (1839) jwie, That any true Christian ought to 
have any ado with filthy and dead images. 1664 Duyden 
Rival Ladies v. ii, Why should we have lecourse to desper- 
ate ways 1 x^xOfLond. Gaz. No. 5271/2 The Queen has had 
a Circle every Evening, 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. 45 She 
and I had some Words last Sunday at Church. 1843 
Stephen Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 237 Whenever a 
marriage shall not be had within three calendar months 
after the entry of the notice. 

b. When the action or proceeding is treated as 
something experienced, got at, attained, or en- 
joyed, the sense blends with 14 . 

1390 Lodge Euphnes Gold. Leg. (1609) 34 Lets haue a 
little sport with him. 1697 Collier Immor. Stage (1730) 
J51 He had, says he, an admirable Stioak at the Pathos 
in general. xySa Foote Minor 1. (1781) 31 Shall we have a 
dip in the history of the Four Kings this morning 3 1847 
Mauryat Childr. N. Forest v, You will then have a good 
shot at him. 1868 W. Collins Moonst. iii, I went and had 
a look at the bedroom. 1891 Mrs. Walford Pinch of 
Exper. 268 Rhoda went, had an enchanting walk. 

1 12. rejl. To comport oneself, behave. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Melih. f 609, I shewe yow hou ye shul 
haue yow . . m gaderynge of tichesses. c 1400 Maundf.v. 
(Roxb.) xxvi. 123 pai nafe hmn rist warly and wysely. 
1:1473 Bahees Ek. 46 Howyee Babees..Shulde haue youre 
sylf whenne yee be sette at mete. 1336 Lauder Tractate 
(1864) I How , . temporall lugis sulde haue thame in thare 
officis. 

13. To assert, maintain; to phrase it, put it (with 
reference to the manner). 
ci44g Pecock i. xvii. q6 Also Johun vi" cap. it is 
had. Ibid. Thou} it mai be had by tho textis that God 
schal seue and do. 1738 Swirr Pol. Convers. 44 All the 
Town has it, that Miss Caper is to be married to Sir Peter. 
1874 Blackie Self-Cult. 71 Wonder, as Plato has it, is a 
truly philosophic passion. 1878 Scribners Mag XV. 303/1 
The fox.. has run to earth, or, as we have it, ‘has holed . 

b. With mill : To maintain or assert as a fact. 
With will not\ To refuse to admit as a fact, etc. 
ciooo Sax. Lcechd. III. 266 pa laewedan willaS habban 
pone monan be pam Se hi hine geseoS. 1377 Harrison 
England i. xix. (18S1) iii. 145 A traueller of my time . . 
noteth the said street to go another wale, insomuch that he 
would haue it to crosse the third Auon. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. 
VI, III. i. 30 If I were couetous, ambitious, orperuerse, As 
he will haue rne. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, ni. iv. § 12 
Stephanus .. will not have him to be Hellen the son of 
Deucalion, but the Son of Pthius. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 
271 p 3 Some will have it, that I often write to my self. 
1829 Bengallee 462 Nawaub, or Nabob, as John Bull wijl 
have Jt. 1864 PusEv Lect. Daniel iv. 227 The Anti-Messi- 
anic interpreters will have it to be written after the event. 

*** To come into possession of, to get, and con- 
nected uses. 

14. To possess by obtaining or receiving ; hence, 
to come or enter into possession of ; to obtain, 
receive, get, gain, accept, take ; to have learned 
{from some source); to take (food, drink). To 
let one have, to allow one to get, to give one. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 885 pa Seaxan luefdun sige. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xix. 16 Hwset godes do ic ptet ic 
ece lif haehbe? aii23 0, E. Chron. an. iioi Ealle..heora 
land ongean hsefdon. ^1203 Lav. 10273 Seuerius wende 
anan to hiebbene pisne kinedom. a 1300 Ctmor M. 
pat^ he moght haue forgi[u]nes. _ 1382 Wyclif John iii. 
IS That ech man that bileueth in to him, perische not, 
but haue euerelastinge lyf. 1466 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 560 II. 291 Remember that yf the[y] wer had from you, 
ye kowd never gyte no moo. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon i. 17 Yf we can have him, I shall make hym to be 
shamefully hanged. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 318 The winde 
was so contrarious that he could have no passage. 1382 
N. Lichefield tr. Castajtheda’s Couq. E. Ind. iv. iob, 
Hee shoulde haue. .anye thing, .that was to be had in his 
Countrey. 1383 Hollyband Cnnipo di Fior 229 [She] had 
two children at a birthe. 1392 Shaics. Ven. cj- Ad. 536 You 
shall have a kiss. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 2 What thanks 
had he ? 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 131 

Would you have me mariie, when there is no mart . . that 
will have me? ci68o Beveridge They have it., from 

his own moutli. 1748 Anson's Voy. ir. iv. x66 On their 
having no news of us .. they were persuaded that we., 
had perished. lysx Labelye Westm..Br, 94 The Gentle- 


men of Westminster .. made Application to Parliament for 
having a Bridge. 1803 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 35 If 
Lord Bpencer returns he must have the Admiralty. 1861 
Goschen For. Exch. (1866) 78 The number of marks banco 
which are to be had for the pound. 1887 Rider Haggard 
Jess xxiii, Have another egg, Jess? Mod. There is nothing 
to be had here. 

b. The imperative is used absol. in the sense 
‘ Here ! ’ ‘ take this J ' Now dial. Have to, io- 
ivards, used in drinking to any one = heie’s to. arch 
1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. XIV. 49 Haue, haukyn ! .. and ete 
pis whan pe hungreth. a 1329 Skelton El. Rummyng 563 
Have, heie is for me, A cloute of London pinnes. 1396 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 37 Petr. Spoke like an Officer : 
ha to the[e] lad. [Stage dircct.\ Drinkes to Hortentio. 
1639 W. Cartwright Royal Slave iti. i, Sir. Here’s to 
thee Leocrates. Ecoc. Have towards thee, Philotas. Phil. 
To thee, Archippus [pledging one the other]. 1861 Ramsay 
Remin. Ser. ii. 44 He came back in a few minute.s, crying, 

‘ Hae '. Mod. Sc. He’s nane sae deaf, that he canna hear 
‘ Hae ! ’ 

e. To have it : to gain the victory or advantage, 
to win the match ; to have the superiority. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v ii. r8i Well go thy waies olde 
Lad, for thou shaft ha’t. 1847 L. Hunt Men, Women, ij- 
B. I. xiv. 232 Upon the whole, the dark browns, chestnuts, 
etc. have it with us. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. xvii, As 
many as are of that opinion, say Aye, — central y, No — 
the Ayes have ft. 

d. To have it ; to receive (or have received) a 
drubbing, thrashing, punishment, reprimand ; to let 
one have it, to ‘ give it ’ one. colloq. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. If Jut. in. i. 112 They haue made 
wormes meat of me ; I haue it, and soundly. 1816 Byron 
Ch. Harold, Notes to iv. cxlii, When one gladiator wounded 
another, he shouted ^ he has ii’, ‘hoc habet,’ or ‘habet.’ 
1848 Ruxton Life in I'ar West 8 (Farmer), I ups.. and let 
one Injun have it, as was going plum into the boy with his 
lance. 1891 L. Malet Wages of Sin II. 102 If she catches 
him she’ll let him have it hot. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David 
Grieve iv. i, I shall let her have it, you’ll see. 

15. Hence, in pregnant sense : To get or have 
got into one’s power, or at a disadvantage ; to have 
caught to have hold upon. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 334 Now infidell I haue 
thee on tlie hip. — 1 Hen. IV, in. iii. 145 She’s neither 
fish nor flesh ; a man knowes not where to haue her. 1639 
Shuffling, Cutting ^ Dealing 6 One had better sometimes 
play with a good gamester then a bungler, for one knowes 
not where to have him. 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers i. i, 
0 , I have her; 1 have nettled and put her into the right 
Temper to be wrought upon. 1744 M. Bishop Life Adv. 
igo We had them [the French] all Ways, Front, and Rear, 
and Flank. 1892 Mrs. Oliphant Marr. Elinor II. xx. 81 
Women are all hypocrites alike. You never know when you 
have them. 

b. To have caught (a person) in argument or dis- 
cussion ; to have put into a fix or non-plus, colloq. 

1820 Examiner No. 631. 306/1 We have you there ; you 
must concede the solemnity of the Proclamation. 1848 
Thackeray 12 Aug., 1 eagerly seized — the newspaper 
(ha ha ! I had somebody there). 1890 Baring-Gould 
Arminell I. xv, 249, I admit that you have me there. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 464/2 M. Renan ‘ has ’ Leo XIII on the 
subject of his dallyings with the Republic. 

c. To get the better of, outwit, take in, deceive, 

‘ do slang. 

1803 G. Harrington New Land. Spy (ed. 4) 26 (Farmer) 
Ten to one but j’ou are had, a cant word they make use of, 
instead of saying, as the truth is, we have che.ated him. 
1847 De Quincey Sp. Mil, Nun Wks. 1862 III. 63 The 
good seirora . . was not . . to be had in this fashion. 1879 
Miss Braddon CIov. Foot xviii, There’s not a real diamond 
among them. If you’ve advanced money on ’em, you've 
been had, 

16. To ‘get’ into a place or stale; to cause to 
come or go ; to take with one ; to bring, lead, 
convey, take, put. arch. Also ’j' reJl. To betake 
oneself. 

C120S Lay. 19008 pa hmdden heo mid ginne Merlin per 
wiS inne. a 1300 Cursor M. 16913 (Cott.) loseph wald haf 
awal Jpe rode. 1424 Sc. Acts Jas. I (1397) § 13 That na 
man haue out of the realm gold nor silver. C1430 Arte 
Nombryng (E. E. T. S.) 11 Euery part of thenoinbre mul- 
tiplying is_ to be hade into euery part of the nombre to 
be multlpliede. 1453 Marg. Paston in P. Lett. No. 189 
I. 236 This day I have had inne ij. cartfull of hey. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Alfonce i. He was had before the Juge. 
1490 — Eneydos 1 . 144 His knyghtes toke hym and hadde 
hym awaye fro the bataylle. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 800 The next date the corps was had to Westminster, 
a 1600 Tumam. Tottenham x%^ Thay wold have tham to 
Tyb. i6ii Bible 2 Kings xi. 15 Haue her foorth without 
the ranges. 1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 230 
Make haste to have away the woman. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones XVII. iii, There I was had into a whole room full 
of women. i88g Stevenson Master of B. vi, 176 A little 
later he was had to bed. 

b. Have up : to take up or cause to go before 
a court of justice in answer to a charge ; to sum- 
mon ; to call to account. Have out : to cause to 
come out to a duel. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones'nn. xi. So the fellow was had 
up, and Frank was had up for a witness. 1820 Examiner 
No. 638. 427/2 Sir Matthew has been had up before his 
brother Magistrates on charges connected with bill-broking. 
1835 Smedley H. Coverdale iii, If he feels aggrieved, he 
can have you out (not that_ I admire duelling). i86i Miss 
Yonge Siokesley Secret xi. (1862) 169 I’d have you up for 
that. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 173 The man 
who had let them the rooms ought to be ‘ had up '. 

17. With object and complement : a. (with adj., 
adv., or advb. phr.) ; To get (something) into a 


specified condition, b. (with pa. pple., or dative 
inf.) : To get (something) done; to cause, procure, 
or oblige (something to be done, or a person to do 
something). 

a. X297 R. Glouc. (1724) S41 So that the clerkes adde the 
stretessone iler. 1791 ‘G. Gambado Ann. Horscm.xx..{iiag) 
105, I have . . determined to have the apple trees down. 
Mod. They are having the pavement up for the electric light, 
b. 1390 Robi. hi. in Records Priory Coldingham 
(Surtees) 67 Wehave had denJohneofAclyff. .at spekyn wyth 
the byschof of Sant Andrew. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 33 
He had gette hym a synger of psalmes. 1489 Caxton 
Paytes of A. ii. xxxv 150 Hanybal .. cam by fore the cyte 
for to haue hyt dystroyed. 1303-4 Act ig Hen. VII, c. 28 
Pieamb., Divers .. made .. pursuyte .. to have the seyd 
atteyndours reversed. 1604 Shaks. 0th. ii. iii. 258 To haue 
their Balmy slumbers wak’d with strife. x6i8 Bolton 
Ploriis Ep. Ded. (1636) Aiij, So deshous,.tohaveit under- 
stood by others. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius’ Voy. 
Ambass. zS She would needs have the young Counts . . go 
to the Inn . . to Complement them. 1678 Trials Ireland, 
Pickering, Grove 24 Grove would have had the Bullets to 
he Champt. 1722 De Foe Plague (1734) 32 To have their 
Fortunes told them. 1742 Fielding y. Andrews i, xii, 
That he might have a bed prepared for him._ 1845 S. 
Austin Ranke's Hist, Refill. 57i_ Before their parents 
were compelled to have them baptized. 1886 Manch. 

. Exam. 14 Jan. 5/3 He had counted the guns, or had had 
them counted. 

18. To have something done to one : to be sub- 
jected to the doing or infliction of it, to receive, 
experience, or suffer it as the action of others or of 
fate ; to ‘ get ’ (such a thing) done (to one). Also 
in same sense, to have some one do something, to 
have something happen to one. 

13.. K. Alls. 940 Som the throte, and som the heorte 
Hadyn y'-peiced. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon ciii. 343, I 
haue had slayne mo then xx.M. men, besyde my thre 
neuewes and myyonger brother. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
141 If they had any parte of their liberties withdiawne. 1598 
Shaks. Merzg' W. ii. ii. 73, 1 hadmyselfe twentie Angelsgiuen 
me this morning. 1603 — Hamlet in. iv. zoCiiQo 1611) For 
tis the sport to haue the enginer Hoist with his owne petar. 
1611 — Cymb. I. vi. 3 A Wedded-Lady, That hath her 
Husband banish’d. 1641 Hinde J. Bruenpexxiv. 107 Jacob 
had his wife Rachel to dye suddenly in his jomney on his 
hand. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. x. Another had one of his 
hands.. burnt. 1766 ( 3 oldsm. Vic. W. i, We often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry wine. 
i860 Grandmother's Money 1 . 119 (Hoppe), I had a horse 
run away with me. 1886 A theuxum 30 Oct. 565/1 A man . . 
who certainly deserved to have his biography written. 

b. with will, mould, or the like : To wish, will, 
require that something be done (to oneself or 
others). 

c 1205 Lay. 32197 pa com him ufel on, Swa godd hit wolde 
habben idon. 13. . Coer de L, 112 All they gunne . . aske 
her what she woTde have doo. 1523 Ld, Berners Froiss. 
I. ccclv. 573 Thenglysshmeii wolde gladly haue had_ hym 
to ben maryed in Heynalt. 153S Coverdale fer. i. 17, 
I will not haue the to he afrayd of them. 1391 Shaks. Tvw 
G ent. III. i. 80 What would your Grace haue_ me to do in 
this? 1630 B. JoNSON New Inn iii. i. 22 Sir Pierce, lUl 
have him a cavalier. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. xlviii. 
185 Good luck would have it that this young Damosel came 
hither. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 33 Those who will 
have us judge of distance by lines and angles. 1787 ‘ G. 
Gambado’ Arad. Horsemen (1809) 34, I would have you 
^ make an essay to accomplish it. 1834 Medwin Angler in 
Wales II. 24 As good fortune would have it. 

e. with a negative, sometimes : Not to allow, 
bear, or suffer. 

1385 Hollyband Campo di Fior 21 Thy mother will not 
have it so. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. iii. 106, I must not 
haue you. .question me. 1697 Dampier foy. I. p. v, [He] 
would by no means consent to have him chosen. 1847 
Tennyson Princess vii. Introd. Song ii, Yet, O my friend, 
I will not have thee die ! 1890 E. R. Esler Way of Trans- 
gressors III. xiv. 238 , 1 will not have the merits of the poor 
forced upon me. Mod, I would not have it spoken about. 
tl9. intr. (for «/?.) or absol. To betake oneself, 
go. Ohs. 

C14Z0 Chron. Vilod. 937 And ou}t of pe chapell in gret 
hast he hedde. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 
260 Cryeng with lowde voyce : captayne abyde, haue in. 
1849 Avtoun Lays, Pleart of Bruce xxv, Have down, have 
down, my merry men all — Have down unto the plain, 
t b. Have over : a call to a ferryman. Ohs. 

1390 Greene Never too late Wks. (Rtldg.) 300/1 ‘ Have 
over, ferryman’, there cried ahoy. 1637 Rutherford Zf??. 
(1862) I. 224 How happy are they who . . can cry to Christ 
‘Lord Jesus, have over : come and fetch the dreary pas- 
senger.’ 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour II. 238 Hanover, .took its 
present name . . because of a ferry here over the Leina, 
Hanover, .signifying as much as have-over in English. 

20, intr. or absol. Have at\ To go at or get at, 
esp. in a hoslile way ; to have a stroke at, make an 
attempt at. Chiefly in imperative ; app. 1 st pers. 
plural, but often singular in sense, announcing the 
speaker’s intent to get at or attack. So with other 
preps, as after, among, through, to, mith. 

X3. . Caw. ij. Gr. Knt. 22S8 ‘ Haf at pe penne ’, quod pat 
oper. c 1383 Chaucer Z. G. W. 1383 Hipsiphile, Hane at 
the lason now thyn horn is blowe. a 1329 Skelton 'Bowge 
of Courte yqx Have at all that lyeth vpon the burde ! 1346 
J. Heyvi'Dod Prov. (1867) 65 Haue among you hlynd_ har- 
pers (sayde I) The mo the merier. 1573 R. B. Appius Ijr 
Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 119 Have with ye, have at 
ye, your manhood to try. Ibid. 138 Well, sith here is no 
company, have with ye to Jericho. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
IV. viii. 63 Haue through the verie middest of you, 1600 — 
A. V, L. I. ii. 268 Get. Will you goe Coze? Ros, Haue 
with you. t6oa — Haw. l. iv. 89 Mar. Let’s follow ; ’tis 
not fit thus to obey him. llor. Haue after, to what issue 
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will this come ? 1639 Fulleh Holy War in. xi. (1647) 128 
He wintered in Askelon, intending next spring to have at 
Jeru.salera. 1777 SHEKiDAN_ 5 r/j. Scand. lii. iii, Charles S. 
Careless. .you shall be auctioneer ; so come along with us. 
Careless. Oh, have with you, if that’s the case. 1853 
Reade Never too late xvi. Well, come here and I’ll have at 
you in the vulgar tongue. 

**** Phrases, 

21. Have is used in numerous phraseological ex- 
pressions, which are treated under their distinctive 
words ; e.g. to have Ado, h. at Avail, k. Business, 
h. in Charge, h. Concern, h. Course, h. Done, 
have an Eye on or to, h. a Finger in, h. at one's 
Finger ends, h. a Hand m, h. in Hand, h. on 
Hand, h. at Heart, h. a Mind, h. On (clothes), 
have it Out, h. Part, h. Recourse, h. under one's 
Thumb, h. in View, h. the Wind of, etc. 

*’*’*** Idiomatic tises. 

22. The past Subjunctive would have, is 
used idiomatically with adjectives (or adverbs) in 
the comparative, as better, liefer, sooner, rather ; 
in the superlative, as best, hefest ; or in the positive 
with ‘ as ’, as good, as lief, as soon, as well, to ex- 
press preference or comparative desirability. 

In the earliest form of these expressions, in OE. 
the adjs. liofre, hetre were construed with be and 
the dative, e.g. hhn wxre betere~\i would be better 
for him. In ME., side by side with this, appears 
have and the nominative, in the sense ‘ he (I, etc.) 
would hold or find it better or preferable The 
use with the positive, and superlative, and the ex- 
tension to rather are later; the use of as soon, sooner, 
well, is recent, since liefer and better began to be 
felt as adverbs. (See exhaustive treatment by F, 
Hall in Amer.Jrnl. Philol. II. 281.) The follow- 
ing instances illustrate this idiom generally ; fuller 
illustration will be found under the several words. 

[O. E. Chron. an. 733 pa cuaedon hie jiaet him nasnij; masj; 
leofra nasre. 971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Him ware betere past 
he najfre jaboren ntere. ciooo AElfric Gen. xxix. ig 
Leofre me ys paet ic hig sylle pe. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 172 Better him wer . . in clostre haf led his life. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prankl. T. 794 Yet were hym leuere abyde. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 306 He cast what thing him were best 
to do. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 16 perfor lerne pe byleue leuest 
me were. 1614 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe Wks. (1772) 21 
Leuer me were be slaine.] 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6233 (Fairf.) We had leyuer \PotU 
vs_ leuer ware] euermare to serue in egipte .. pen in pe 
wildernes to dey, ^1340 Hampole Prose Tr. (1866) 23 
Thei had welle lever haue bene stille. fisSfi Chaucer 
Friar’s T, 276 An old rebekke, I'hat hadde almoost as lief 
to lese hire nekke, As, for to yeue a peny of hir good, c 1433 
Toi-r, Portugal 1186 Better he had to have be away. 14. . 
Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) iii. gg, I had as lief thou sleppit. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur (1817) II. log Of alle knyghtes . . 
I had levest have you. 1478 Marg. Paston in Paston 
Lett. No. 818. HI, 231, I had rather that ye never maryd 
m yowyr lyffe. 1485 Caxton Paris ^ V. 47 She had as 
leef to deye as to lyue. 1323 Ln. Berners Froiss. (1812) 
I. 168 They had rather that their lord therle shulde take 
.. the kyng of Englandes doughter, <11533 — Gold. Bk. 
M. Aiirel. (1546) L vij, I had rather to bee Cato. 1537 
etc. [see Better a, 4 bj._ 1559 etc. [see Best a. 4]. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. ii. ii, 36 Sconce call you it?.. I had 
rather haue it a head. 1595 True Tragedie, etc. In First 
Sketches (1843) i6g, I thinke I had as good Goe with you. 
1601 SnAKs.)Z’ 70 <?/. N, III. ii. 34, 1 had as liefe be a Brownist, 
as a Politician. 1665 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 134 He 
had better, far.. have been drown’d. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 287 r 3 There had better be none at all. 1768 Goldsm. 
Good-n. Man n. (Globe) 622/2 You had as good make a 
point of first giving away yourself. 1844 Mozley Aw. (187S) 
II- 27 You must give way ; and you had as well do so 
voluntarily. 1844 B. Barton Selections (1849) xxvii, I had 
mrnost as well never have been a child. 1847 Maeryat 
Childr. W. Forest xx, I had rather that you had fired 
through his atm. 1859 Trollope Bertrams (1867) 33s I’d 
as lief have an old man as a young one ; perhaps liefer. 
1878 W. PI. Mallock New Republic 143, I had best not 
give her any. 

b. Formerly the indicative (present and past) 
was also thus used. 

01350 Will. Palernc 918, I haue leuer it layne. 01374 
Chaucer Troylus ii. 422 (471) Yet have I lever maken him 
good chere. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 632 Yet haue I leuere 
to lese My lif, than [etc.]. 1390 Gower Coup. I. 93 This 
knight hath lever for to deie. 14. . St, Wenefrid’m Hearne 
R. Brunne Pref. Append, xv, I have lever that thou do 
me to dethe then [etc.]. ax\^oKnt. de la Torer (186S) 101, 
1 haue leuer to quytte yow and gyue yow my parte. 1456-7 
No. 297 I. 407, I have lever other men go to 
me Dille. .than I do. 1395 Sidnev Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 
Poesie. .like Venus, .hath rather be troubled in the net with 
Mars, then enioy the homelie quiet of Vulcan. 

e. Confusion of the two forms of expression pro- 
dticecl he (/, etc.) were better (see Be v. 19), and 
him (?/ie, etc.) had liefer, rather. 

13 . . Coer de L. 3502 Hym hadde lever have hen at home. 
13-. Syr Eegarre in Utterson Pop. Poetry I. 139 Me had 
lever . .That I were fayre out of this lande. c 1386 Chaucer 
Clerks T. 388 M had hir leuer ban had a knaue childe. 
’‘S93 Shaks. Rich, IT, in. iii. 192 Me rather had, my Heart 
might feele your Love, Than [etc,]. 

23. Had like {liked, likely) to : see Like. Had 
need to : see Need. 

II. As an auxiliary verb. As in the other Ger- 
manic (and Romanic) languages, the various moods 
and tenses of have are used with the pa. pple. of 


another verb, to form a series of compound or * per- 
fect ’ tenses of the latter, expressing action already 
finished at the time indicated, and answering to 
the Latin perfect tenses dedi, dederam, dedero, de- 
disse, etc. 

This use arose directly from sense 2 b, the object possessed 
haying in agreement with it a passive participle of a tran- 
sitive verb as attribute or complement; thus, / haiie ney 
work done=.' I posse.ss or have my work in a done or 
finished condition whence, by inference of antecedent 
action from result, the actual sense ‘ I have done my work ’ ; 
cf. yh e series ' have you the ai tide ready ? ’, ‘ have you the 
article completed ? ‘ have you completed the article ? ’ In 
some dialects the distinction between the original and 
developed forms, e.g. ‘He has the house built’, ‘he has 
built the house is still in regular use ; with some past 
participles, as begun, completed, done, pinished, etc., it is 
recognized generally. With transitive verbs the developed 
use was already frequent in OE. ; the pa. pple., which 
originally agreed in number and case with the object, was 
sometimes left uninflected. In early ME. the usage is 
found with verbs of action without an object, whence it was 
extended to intransitive verbs, especially, at an early date, 
to the verb to be (as in French and other Romanic lan- 
guages, and in opposition to continental ’Teutonic use), as 
he has been, had been, will have been, etc. (cf. F. it a ete, 
Ger. er ist geweseti). Verbs of motion and position long 
retained the earlier use of the auxiliary he ; and he zs gone 
is still used to express resulting state, while he has gone 
expresses action. See Bn 14 b. 

24 , The present tense of have, forms a present 
of completed action, or ' present perfect a. To 
a trans. vb. with object. 

Here in origin and form belongs / have got, colloquially 
used for I have : see Get v. 

832 Charter \n Sweet O.E. Texts 447 Bis. .Seticbeboden 
hebbe in Sisem Rewrite, c 1000 tElfric Gen. xlii. 36 Bearn- 
leasne ge habhajj me gedonne. — Exod. v. 21 ge habbap 
iisgedon lape Pharaone. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 69 Ic habbe 
ifunde hu me mei in sunne ben ibunde. c 1200 Ormin 4458 
Himin haffst tu sla3enn. a 1225 Jiiliana 33 Mi feader 
and mi moder. .habbe forsake me. a 1^00 Cursor M. 5182 
Ha yeebroght him wit yow? ? <111366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
71-2 The hiiddes, that haven lefte her song, While thei han 
suffiid cold so strong, c 1410 Love Bonaveni. Mirr. xii. 
30 (Gibbs MS.) Here sone what hastow done to vs ? 01450 
Merlin 25 Sithe that Vortiger hath do sle cure kynge. 1584 
PowEL Lloyd’s Cambria 61 Hauing burnt Holyhed. 1652 
CoTTERELL Cassandra it. (1676) 20 An opinion that ha’s 
mortally offended me. 1726 Lzom Alberti’s Archit, II. 2/2 
The having satisfied necessity is a veiy small matter. 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 274 One of those objects which it 
IS more pleasant to have seen, than to see. 1847 Marrvat 
Childr. N. Forest vi, I’ve got a great deal on my hands 
now. 1876 Mozley Vniv. Serm.y, (1877) uBIt was open 
to Christianity to have prohibited property and war. _ 
b. Extended to veibs of action without object. 

<11175 Lamb, Horn. 77 We habbeS bigunnen ou to seggen 
.. hwat bi-qu[e]p be crede. c izoo Ormin 11 Icc hafe don 
swa summ pu badd. C1400 Apot. Loll. 6 It is knowun pat 
many popis han synnyd, & ben snibbid. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet, (1580) 133 Els [thei] came of a meaner house then wee 
have dooen. i8og-io Wordsw. in Coleridge Friend (1837) 
III. 23 Every age hath abounded in instances. 

e. Extended to intransitive verbs generally. Used 
at an early date with been, pa. pple. of Be, and hence 
with the passive voice. W ith verbs of motion later, 
partly displacing be as auxiliary. 

0x205 Lay. 8325 Twien pu hafuest ibeon ouer-curamen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 3 Engelond hap i be y nome. .ylome. 
0 1300 Beket 133 Lute we habbeth togadere ibeo. c 1300 d'A 
Margarete 180 pe were betere habbe bileued atom, c 1300 
Harrow. Hell 43 Hard gates hauy gon, o 1340 Cursor M. 
6050 (Fairf) Yet ys pharaon als he as bene & ay wille be. 
01420 Chron. Vilod. 387 Bot rather ha stoud by hurr’ futt 
stylt. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xviii. 24 The Englisshe 
. .made semblaunt to haue come to them. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. i. x. 12 h, Having sojourned 
there a night. 1722 DeFoe Plague (1756) 1:74 What I found 
to ha’ been the Case. i8z6 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 
1856 I. 174 Things hae really come to a queer pass. 1882 
L. Keith Alasna7iis Lady III. 165 Why haven’t you been 
to see me? 

25 , The past of have forms a past tense of com- 
pleted action or ‘ pluperfect’, a. With transitive 
verb and object. 

a 800 O. E. Chron. an. 75S Op pmt hie hine ofslEe^enne 
[Z.<iK<f dfd. ofslasgen] hsefdon. <*1175 Cott. Horn. 221 paSa 
heqesceapen hafede. c 1200 Ormin 354 Hiss faderr . .haffde 
itt all forrworrpenn. o 1325 Meir. Pimn. 86 That joy that 
he hafd tinte. 1382 Wyclif Wisd. xi. zo The hurting hadde 
mou3t destro5ed them. 1582 BENTLEy_ yi/<j«. Matrones ii. 
15 Thou hatlest chosen me for thy wife, 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrintage (1614I 393, I had thought I had ended this 
Chapter and our Persian Expedition. 1676 Ray C ffur. (1848) 
123, I had not blamed himhad he acknowledged his au thorn. 
Mod. Had you met him before? Who had caused the dis- 
turbance ? 

B. With active verbs without object, and with 
intransitive and passive verbs. 

CI20S Lay. 112 Heuede Eneas .. widen iwalken. <21240 
Lo/song in Cott, Horn. 213 Hefdich 3are so idon. c 12751). 
E. Misc, 37 He hedde so longe ibeo ine_ wrecche lyue pisse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 14256 Had pou her wit vs bene Mi broper 
had noght hen ded, i wen. c 1440 York Myst. xv. in Als 
myn harte wolde, and I had ought. 1523 _Ld. Berners 
Froiss. I. xvi. 17 They had soiourned there in great ease. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 46 The Company had no doubt 
been enriched . . had it not beene prevented, by a Rascall. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) II. 190 It did not return me 
sensation for sensation, as my former feelings had done. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. i. i He had been 
taught to dislike politeness. 

26 , The compound tenses {yhall have, will have, 
should have, etc.) are similarly employed. 


CI17S Lamb. Horn. 11 Ec crist hit walde habben idon. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 438 If he cuth hafe born it wele. 1307 
Elegy Edw. I, viii, So fain thou woldest hit han ywonne, 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 536 p* he shulnot havy come to p*^ joy- 
full place. 1461 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 384 II. 4 Brybers 
that wold a robbed a ship. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. ii. iv. 42, I 
should haue lost the worth of it in Gold. 1722 De Foe 
Plague t.i7SS) 186 Multitudes, .wou’d ha’ been continually 
running up and down the Streets. Ibid., The Person., 
wou’d as certainly ha’ been incurably infected. 

H In 15th and i6th c. occur many instances of 
redundant have, had, in the compound tenses. 

1442 Bp. Bekynton in Official Corr. II. 213 He might 
never have had escaped. 1470-85 Malory A rM/rr (1817) 
I. 152 Had not he have be, we shold never have retoined. 
c 1482 W. Paston in Paston Lett. No. 867 III. 297 Sir John 
..wold have largely have recompensed. 1509 J. Style in 
Mem. Hen. VII, 433 The sayd kyng had not so sone have 
returnyd. 1627-77 Feltham Resolves (i6g6) 37 Cleanthes 
might well have fail'd ..had not accident have helped him. 
1768 Sterne Setit. Journ. I. (The Monk, Calais), Nature 
seemed to have had done with her re.sentments in him. 

III. 27 . Comb, (mostly nonce-wds.) *p Have- 
at-all (cf. sense 20), 'a desperate risk: a phrase 
taken from the practice of gamblers ’ (Nares ) ; also 
of a person (quot. 1742). Have-been, something 
that has been but is no longer ; a thing belonging 
to the past : cf. Has-been ; so had-heen, that had 
been at a former time, -f Have-likeness, ?the 
possession of likeness or resemblance. Have-not : 
see Have sb. 2. Have-something, one who has 
something ; so have-nothing. 

1622 Good Nerves ij- Bad N. (N.), Her deare.st knight.. 
What with his debts, and what with *have at all. Lay hidden 
like a savage in hi.s den, For feme of bayliffes, sergeants, 
marshals men. <11634 Randolph Muses Lookiiig-Glasse 
(N.), But you will starve yourselfe, that when y’ are lotten, 
One have at all of mine may set it flying. And I will have 
your bones, cut into dice. And make you guilty of the 
spending of it. 1742 Nash in Guide Watering Places (1S06) 
ix, That the younger ladies take notice how many eye.s 
observe them. — N.B. this does not extend to the Have at 
Alls. 1S74 Daily News 21 Oct., Swept into the *have- 
beens. 1892 Sir H. Maxwell Meridiana g, I am a have- 
been — a phantom — a mere simulacrum. 1835 Willis Pen- 
cillings 1 . xii. 93 A *had-heen beautiful woman. 1674 N. 
Fairdax Bulk t’i- Selv. 52 Such an *have-likene.ss being as 
needful on the behalf of the organ and object both. 1842 
Miall in Nonconp. I. 280 All the ■**have-somethings would 
be earnest to impart knowledge. 

Ha’Ve (hiev), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . Having, possession. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2i7_Man hoh. .of pan pe god him 
haueS lend loc to chirche bringen . . and wurSin per-mide 
godes bord alse his haue beS._ a 1605 Montgomerie Misc, 
Poems xlii. ii For haif, ge heir, is haldin half a fill, i860 
Emer.son Cotid. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 358 Want is 
a growing giant, whom the coat of Have was never large 
enough to cover. 

2 . colloq. One who has or possesses ; one belong- 
ing to the wealtliier class, (Usually in pi . ; and in 
conjunction with have-not) 

1836 Lytton Athens (1837) I. 32S The division .. of the 
Rich and the Poor — the Havenots and the Haves. 1888 
Bryce Arner. Cornrnw. II. iii. liii. 338 In the hostility of 
rich and poor, or of capital and labour, in the fears of the 
Haves and the desire of the Have-nots. 1896 Westrn. Gae. 
23 Apr. 7/1 An e.xcellent thing it was to see the Not-Have 
and the Have colloguing over the wrongs of the people. 

3 . slarrg. ‘ A swindle ; a take-in ; ta do' (Farmer 
Slang). Cf. Have v. 15 c. 

Have, obs. pa. t. of FIeave ». 

Haveallle (htewab’l), a. rare. [f. Have v. -h 
-ABLE.] That can he had ; obtainable. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1643) 64 A thing not 
haveable in this world. 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lond. 104 
No more Justice, .than Is haveable from a Spoyler. 

t Hav egooday, obs. form of Haggaday [? lid 
good day, as a form of leave-taking in going out of 
the door], a kind of door-latch. 

1396 in C. Welch Tcfwer Bridge (1894) 76 [The purchases 
in 1396 included a new key and a] havegooday [of iion, 
with two plates of iron for the same], 

Havek(e, obs. forms of Hawic. 

t Havel, Obs. Also 5 havwelle, [Deri- 
vation obscure.] A term of reproach applied to 
a man ; Plow fellow. 

c 1460 Tovmeley Mysi. (Surtees) 314 Ther syt thai so Alle 
nyghte, With hawvelle and jawvelle, Syngyng, of lawvelle, 
Tliise ar howndes of belle. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 
9S Hauell and Haruy Hatter, Jack Trauell and Cole Grafter. 
Ibid. 604 Stovvpe, thou hauell, Rynne, thou iauell 1 

Ha'vel, Ji).- local. The beard or awn of barley. 

a 1825 in Forby Voc. E. Anglia. 

Hence Havel v. trans., to free (barley) of the awn. 

1847 Jml. R. Agric. Sac. VIII. ii. 281 Machines for 
ha veiling barley, in lieu of the old-fashioned barley-choppers. 

Ha’vel, local, [cf. ON. hafald : see Heald.] 
’? A heald or heddle. 

1851 in Illustr. Lond. News (1854) s Aug. 118 (Occupations 
of the people) Havel and heald maker. 

Haveless, t havenless, a. Ohs. exc. dial. 
Forms: a. i hafenleas, 3 hauenlea, 5 superl. 
hauenlest, 9 dial, avenless. / 3 . 2-4 hafeles, 
2-5 haueles, 3 haueleas, 4 hefles, 4-5 hafles, 
5 Sc. hawless, 9 dial, have-, haivelesa. [OE. 
hafenlias, f. hafene = ON. hpfn (genit. hafnar) 
possession, bolding, f. ON. hafa, OE, haf-, hsef- 
stera of habban to Have + -less. The current form 
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rests immed. on the verb-stem : cf. Dti. Itaveloos, 
OHG. halaWs^ 

f 1 . Without possessions, destitute, indigent. Obs. 
a. ciQOo jElfric Hom. II. 176 Sum hafenleas man. 
a. 1100 Voc. in Wr.-Wiikker 312/21 Inops, hafenleas. C1200 
Trin. Coll, Horn. 157 Me hit shal giuen hauenlese men. 
a. %i,'ao-T^a Alexander 1864 Oft ]>s hauenlest heie is houen 
to \>s sternes. 

g. c 117S Lcimh. Ho 7 n. iii pet hauelese monnam meie fre- 
mian. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Hont. 9 Gief pe nedfulle, help jie 
hauelease. ^1300 Cnrsar HI. 28875 Hafe-les lete ga fia pe 
nan. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 362 Though a man be haveles, 
Yet shal! he nought by thefte stele, c 1450 St. CtiMert 
(Surtees) 5439 Bot haueles away he past, c 1450 Holland 
Howlat 982 A foule carioun, Hatit and hawless {v.r. hafles], 

2 . (.Yf, hrvles). Without resource, shiftless, help- 
less ; careless, slovenly. Ar. and dial. 

1868 G. Macdonald R. Falconer II. S3 Dinna ye think 
I'm the haveless crater I used to be. 1871 W. Alcxandcb 
Johnny Gibb (1873) 118 Eh, he’s a haiveless man. 1879 
Miss Jackson d’/iraJiJi/i. Word-bk.,Avenless, shiftless, with- 
out any faculty for contriving. 1880 Jamieson, Haivless, 
slovenly. Bttnffs. 

Haveloci: (hre’vl/Hc). U.S, [Named after Gen. 
Henry Havelock, distingaiished in the Indian 
Mutiny 1857.] white cloth covering for the cap, 
with a flap hanging over the neck, to be worn by 
soldiers as a protection from the sun’s heat. 

i8fii Mrs. H. B. Stowe Let. in Life (1S89I 363 He is a fine- 
looking man with black eyes and hair, set off by a white 
havelock. 1863 O. W. Holmes Inevitable Trial in Old Fol. 
Life (1891) 116 Two years ago our women’s fingers were 
busy making ‘ Havelocks’. It seemed to us then as if the 
Havelock made half the soldier. 

i Havelou, -ilon, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 
have-, havi-, havyloune, 5 havylon, (erron. 
hamylon). [a. OF. kaveUon, havillon, havril- 
lon, of obscure origin; possibly related to havet 
== crochet, a sharp change of direction.] Doubling, 
as of a fox ; wile, guile ; double-dealing. 

c 1330 R. Brunne CJm'on. (1810) 308 Whi pat lie not sped, 
pis sktlle mot it be, With hauelon pani led, to mak pe purale 
[i.e. perambulation]. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B x. 129 po pat 
vseth pis hauelounes [z/.rr. hauylounes, -louns, hauelons] to 
blende raennes wittes. a 1422 Fe/iery de Twety in Rel. 
Ant. 1. 154 If yowre houndes renne to one chace, that is to 
seye, rusejt or hauylon [ptinted hamylon], or croiseth. 
Hence t Havelon v. inir., to double, or use wiles, 
as a fox. Obs. 

13. . Gaw, <5. Gr, Knt, 1708 pe fox . . trantes & tornayeez 
pur3 mony tene greue; Hauilounez {printed Hamlounej] 
a heikenez, hi heggez ful ofte. i486 L'i’. St. Albans E vj b, 
And the beest begynne to renne, as herttis be wont, Or 
for to hauylon as doos the fox with his gyle. Or foi to 
Crosse, as the roo dooth oder while. 

Haven (h?‘v’n), sh. Forms : i heefen, hsefene, 
3-5 hanene, 3-6 hauen, 3- haven, (4 have, 4-5 
heven, Sc. hawin(0, -yn(e, 4-6 havin, -yn, 5 
havayn, 6 heaven, Sc. heiven, haevin, haivin, 
hevin, -yn), [OE. Imfen, str. fem. and hsfne wk. 
fem. =MDn., Du. haven, MLG. havene, LG. haven, 
MHG. hafen, haven, habene (mod.G. hafen'), ON. 
hdfn ; usually considered to be a deriv. from the 
root either of Have v. or of Heave v. (Goth. 
hafjan='L. capre), though possibly of ON. haf, 
Da. hav, OE. /ii^sea.] 

1 . A recess or inlet of the sea, or the mouth of a 
river, affording good anchorage and a safe station 
for ships ; a harbour, port 
1031 O. E. Chron., pa hmfenan on Sandwic. ciaos Lay. 
7415 pat hauen ofDouere he hauede inumen. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 134 Heo wollep to morwe aryue atte bane {z/.r. havene] 
of Tottenays. /bid, 423 An hauene. .pat me cliipep Portes- 
moupe. _ 1340 Ayenh. 1S2 Nyxt pe hauene spilp ofte pet ssip 
pet gep zikerliche ine pe heje ze. c 1470 Hbnry Wallace vii. 
1068 A hundreth schippys ..in hawyn was lyand thar. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps. cvi[i]. 30 So he hryngeth them vnto the 
hauen where they wolde he [i6ii vnto their desiied hauen]. 
1552 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 28 Aneskyppar can nocht 
gyde his schip to ane gud hevin ifrithout direction of his Com- 
pas. 1647 Clarendon Hist Reb. vii. § 161 Weymouth, a very 
convenient Harbour and Haven. 1862 Ld. Brougham Brit. 
Const, xi. 15a Goods imported and exported at the havens of 
the realm. 

fig. A place of shelter, safety, or retreat; a 
refuge ; an asylum. 

0:1225 yuliana 33 Lead me purh pis lease.. lif, to pe 
hauene of heale. a 1300 Cursor M, 25711 Penance . . schal 
him hauen of merci win. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. 
(Palfr.) 98 To the godly, death is.. the port of paradise, the 
hauen of heauen..& harbour from all misery. 1573 Tusser 
Hvsb. xxxviii. (1878) 92 Cause rooke and rauen to seeke a 
new hauen. 1706 Watts Ilorm Lyr. 11. True Courage 44 The 
fair haven of eternal bliss. 1865 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt, xvtn. 
vii. (1872) VII. 215 My sole refuge and only haven .. is in 
the arms of death. 

3 . attnh. and Comb., as havenfinding, -heepr, 
-master, -mouth. Also Haven-town. 

c 1440 Protnp. Pam. 230/2 Havene Kepare, or gouernare, 
poriwtus. 1599 E. Wright (title) The Haven-finding Art, 
or the waj^ to find any haven or place at sea, by the latitude 
and variation. 1600 Holland Livy gss JR.) To sinke them 
in the verie hauen-mouth, for to choke it up. 1835 Mimic. 
Corpr. Rep. 2399 The Haven Master is an officer appointed 
untfer the charter of James I, by which the admiralty rights 
were acquired. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 206 Tire 
fall Of the low haven-waves when night was still. 

Hence Ha-venfol a., full of havens; Ha'ven- 
warcL adv., towards the haven. 


1616 Chapman Mnssens 364 The havenfnl shore he sought. 
1842 Tennyson Golden Year 44 Blowing havenward With 
silks, and fruits, and spices, clear of toll. 

Ha’ven, v. [f. prec. sb.] 
f 1 . intr. To put into or shelter in. a haven or port. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Samis, Nycholas 310 Sa pai sailyt fuith & 
land has sene & hawynit. 1382 Wyclif Acts xx. 15 An 
other day we haueneden at Samum. 1535-1621 [see below]. 
2 . trans. To put (a ship, etc.) into a haven. 

1601 CoRNWALLYES Ess. II. 11. (1631) 322 They are never 
havened, and their Anchors hold not. i79S“7 Southey 
Juven. Poems Poet. Wks. II. 200 Safe haven’d from the 
sea. 1831 Jane Porter SirE. Seaward's Nam. 1. 41 The 
creek, in which the good providence of God had havened us. 
fig, 1820 Keats Ez/e St. Agnes xxvii, Blissfully haven'd 
both from joy and pain. 1890 A. Austin in Spectator 
14 June, They havened you fiom strife. 

Hence Ha'vening vbl, sb. {atirib., as havening- 
place. Sc.). 

1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 601 Ane hevyning place tha 
fand syne in that steid. 1563 W1N3ET IVhs. (1888) II. 17, 

I hid me self in the heuinning place of religioun._ 1621 
Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 68 (1814) 658/2 The sey poirtis and 
havening places of Eymouth and Coldinghame. 

Haveuage (hif'w’ned^). [See -AGE.] Har- 
bour-dues. 1864 in Webster. 

Havener, -or (h^-v’nai). [f. Haven sb. + -erI, 
-OB.] The overseer of a haven, a harbour-master. 
Hence Ha'venersMp, the office of havener. 

149s Act II Hen. VII, c. 33 § 10 Thoffice called the 
Havenershippe and of Collectour of our Custumes. .in cure 
Porte of Plymouth. 1602 Carew Cornwall 79 a, Speciall 
officers, as. .Havener, Cnstomei, Butler, Excheate, Feodary. 
1885 Law Times 4 Apr. 403/1 Casual profits of the office 
of Havenor (proceeds of sale of unclaimed wreck). 

t Ha’venet. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ET.] A small 
haven or harbour. 

1538 Leland I tin. I. 53 To Whitehy, wher is an havenet 
holp with a peete, and a great fischai Tonne. 1577-87 Har- 
rison England i. xiv. (R.), A portlet or hauenet also for 
ships. 1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 441 Shoberie a 
village, .which sometime was a citie an Hauenet. 

Havenless (h£‘w’nles),tr.l [f. as prec. -h -LESS.] 
Without a haven ; having no haven. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxx. (1495) 520 Icaria 
. .is hauenlesse in euery syde. 1600 Holland Livy 352 (R.) 
The havenlesse and harbouilesse coasts of Italic. 1867 
Conteinp. Rev. V. 145 The one great port of a havenless sea. 

t Havenless, Obs . ; see Haveless. 
t Ha’venlet. Ohs. [-let.] A little haven. 
1538 Leland I tin. V. 29 A Utle Havenlet, wither Alen 
that rennith thorough S. David Close cummith. 

1 ' Ha'ven-town. Obs. A town having a haven 
or harbour ; a seaport town. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1789 At Mansua. .A hauyn toun. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 175 b. To prohibite their landyng. . 
haven tounes were watched. 1680 Morden Geog. Red. (1685) 
186 Porto, a Haven-Town at the Mouth of the Dueras. 
Haveour, var. of Havioou. 

Haver (htewoi), sb."^ [f. Have ». -h-EEi.] One 
who has or possesses; a possessor, owner. Now 
rare in general sense. 

<11400 Apol, Loll. 9 To selle is be hauer to 5eue his b'ng 
for price tane. c 1449 PncocK Repr. 1. 153 Hauers and vsers 
of yraagis. 1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 32 b, He taught 
true . . vertue, whiche dooeth specially aboue all other thynges 
commende and sette out y® hauer. 1607 Shaks. Cor. li. ii. 
89 It is held, That Valour is the chlefest Vertue, And most 
dignifies the hauer. 1728 in Cra.mond Ann. Banfi (i 8 ^z) 
I. 199 Havers thereof shall be liable in ane pecuniarie 
punishment. 

lb. Sc. Law. One who has possession of a deed 
or writing which is called for by a court of justice ; 
the holder of a document. 

c 1575 Balfour's PracHtJes (1754) 188 The haver of ane 
manis eyidentis may he chargit to deliver the samin within 
sax dayis to the awner. 1754 §,usKmEPrinc. Sc. Lazv (1809) 
395 The apparent heir may ..sue havers, i.e. custodiars or 
possessors, for exhibition of all writings pertaining to his 
ancestor. 1837 T Will.^ IV i Viet. c. 41 g 3 The 
officer summoning parties, witnesses, or havers. 1868 Act 
31 cj. 32 Viet. c. 100 § ig Any witness or haver requiring 
to be cited to attend said Couit. 

Haver (Iue-voi), dial. Also 5 hafyr, havyr. 
j [ME. 14th c. haver (Jiafyf), corresp. to OS. heif-, 
havoro (Du., EFris. haver, LG. hawer), OHG. 
haharo (MHG. habere, haber, G. hdber, hafier), 
ON. hafre, pi, hafrar (Sw. hafre. Da. havre) 
OTeut. *habron- wk. masc. In Eng. only northern, 
and presumably from Norse.] Oats. 

1362 [see Haver-cake]. 14.. Nom. in Wr.-Wulcker 
Hec avena, hafyr. 1483 Caih. Angl. 178/2 Havyr, 
auena. 1562 Bulleyn Sk. .S'2V«//w(i57g)'29 In the Northe 
this grayne is called Hauer ; the Southern people cal them 
Otes. 1804 R. Anderson Cwnherld. Ball. 99, I mun off to 
deetin hawer. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xii. x. (1872) IV. 
218 The hay, straw, barley and haver, were eaten away. 

b. — Havekgeass, oat-grass. 

1806 J .Gali'ine Brit. Bot. 40 Wild oat or haver. 

c. atirib. and Comb., as haver-bannock, -bread, 
-malt, -meal, -straw. Also Havek-oake, -grass. 

a 1804 Mrs. Wheeler Wesimld. Dial. (1821) 114 *Havver 
bannock, cald dumplin, and a potatoe pie. 1466-7 MS. Hos- 
till. Roll, Durham, Super le *Hauevbarne infra manerium, 
1641 Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 52 The furthest roomestead 
in the haver bame next the East <11425 Voc. in Wr.. 
Wiilcker 657/29 Panis auenacius, ■‘'hafyrbred. 1889 Baring- 
Gould Penny comegniclis x. 149 note, In Yorkshire cake is 
white bread, bread is oat-cake. Haver-bread. 157a Inv. in 
T. D. Whitaker Craven (1812) 332, lx quart of *haver.malte. 


at vili J. the quarter. 1624 Naworih Hoiiseh. Bks. (Surtees) 
217, xlj bushells of haver malt. 1785 Hutton Bran New 
Warkw.y^ A dabbler of *haver-meal. 14.. MS. Lincoln 
A. /. 17. If. 282 (Halliw.) Take and make lee of *havyre- 
straa. 1820 Blackzu. Mag. VIII. 154 To huikle down on 
a heap 0’ haver straw. 

Haver, sb.^, usually in pi. liavers (hJ''v3.iz). 
Sc. and north, dial. Also haivers. [Origin un- 
known.] Foolish or senseless talk ; nonsense. 

1787 Burns ToGudewife o' Waucliopc House,Nl\CN\ve.\% 
an’ haivers, Wealing the day awa. 1824 Scott Redganntlet 
Let. x, Dinna deave the gentleman wi' your havers. 1893 
C.\iocvLT.n Stickit Minister 30 The haivers the twao’yetalk 
aboot auld Tam. 1896 J. M. Barrie Margaret Ogilvy vii. 
141 It’s a haver of a book. 

Haver (hji-v9.i), v. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
haiver. [Goes with prec.] intr. To talk gariu- 
lously and foolishly ; to tallc nonsense. 

1721 [see belowj. 1816 Scott Antiguary xliv, He just 
havered on about it to make the mair of Sir Arthur. 1825 
Brockett N. C. Gloss., Haver, Haiver, to talk foolishly, to 
speak without thought. 1881 Chesney Private Secret. II. 
xix. 148 Hilda shuddered as her father havered on. 

Hence Ha'vering vbl, sb. and ppl. a. ; Hawerer. 
1721 Ramsay Addr. Town Council Edin. ii, Gleg-eycd 
friends. .Receiv’d it as a dainty prize, For a’ it was sae 
hav’ren. 1809 Scott Fam. Lett, 15 Feb. (1894) I. v. 131 A 
little havering and fun upon the other side of the question. 
1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 90 The dull, stupid, snperaniruated, 
havering Edinburgh. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. Wks. 
1855 II. 23 Unhappy haveners are they over tumbler or jug. 

Haver, var. Hagher a., skilful ; obs. f. Havier. 
Ha*ver-cake> north, dial. [f. Haver sb.'t ‘ : 
see Cake sb. i a and b.] Oatcake. 

1362 Langl. P. PI, A. vii. 269 (MS. U.) A fewe Cruddes 
and Craym and an hauir cake [1377 B. vi. 284 hauer cake]. 
1542 Boorde Dyetary xi. (1870) 250 Hauer cakes in Scot- 
lande is many a good, .lordes dysshe. 1606 Peacham Art 
of Drawing (A A blew stone, such as they make Haver or 
Oten cakes upon. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 198 Oat 
bread, or Haver-cake is the food of a large portion of the 
DerWshire peasantry. 1855 E. Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 
104 Oatmeal porridge, and oat-cake, enter largely into the 
diet of country people in this part of Lancashire. 'I’hey used 
to pride themselves in the name of ‘ the Havercake Lads ’. 

Ha’vevel (h^i-v’rel). Sc. and north, dial. Also 
-al, -il, haivrel. [f. Haver v.'] 

1 . One who ‘ havers ’ or talks without sense. 

<i i8r8 Macneill Poems (1844) 105 Gley'd Sawnie, the 
haivrel. 1825 Brockett N. C. Gloss, s.v., ‘ Parfitly redicclous 
is that haverrl there.’ 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 
II. 103 Their only child ‘ Bett a loud haveril of a lass. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Given to havering or foolish 
idle chattering. 

<i 1774 Fergusson Drink Eclogue 90 Ye _ haveril Scot ! 
1785 Burns Hallozveen 32 Poor hav’rel Will fell afif the 
drift. 1842 Mrs. Carlyll I^eti. I. 176 A good-hearted, 
rattling, clever haveral sort of woman. 

Ha'vei^grass. Obs. exc. north, dial. [f. Haver 
‘ Oat-grass ’ ; a name for several wild grasses 
lesembling oats ; species of Avena and Bromus. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. xlvi. 505 Hauergrasse is . . much like 
to Otes, in leaues, stemmes, and eares. 1597 Gerarde Herbal 
I. xxii. (1633) 30 Hauer-grasse hath small creeping roots. 
1713 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 35 Single spiked 
Havergtass. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Haver- or 
Havver-Grass, the northern name for ‘ oat-grass’. Bromus 
sierilis’, Avena elatior\ Br omits mollis. 

Haversack (b£e'V9.ts£ek). Also havresack, 
and as F. havresac. [a. F, havresac (1680 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. G. hahersack lit. ‘ oat-sack ’ (cf. 
Haver sb.^), orig. the hag in which cavalry and 
horsemen carried the oats for their horses (Grimm), 
thence extended to a bag in which travellers and 
others carried personal property, and to ffiat used 
by French and English soldiers.] 

A bag of stout canvas, worn with a strap over the 
shoulder, in which a soldier carries his current 
day’s rations. Also, any similar bag used for a like 
purpose by travellers, etc. 

(In Cavendish’s Wolsey edd. Singer 1827, Morley 1885, and 
error for halL haJeks.) 

1749 Smollett Gil Bl. n. viii. (1782) I. iq 8 Along sword lay 
by him on the grass, with an havresack, of which he had un- 
loaded his shoulders. 1818 Byron Mazeppa iv, The vener- 
able man From out his havresack and can Prepared and 
spread his slender stock. 1839 Blew Monthly Mag. LVII. 
257, I . . strapped on my havresac. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xi, 71 Converting my waterproof havresack into a cushion. 
1868 Regul. <5' Ord. Army ? 1128 Both straps of the havre- 
sack are to be worn outside the waist belt. 1879 M. Patti- 
SON Milton xiii. 165 Every private in the French army 
caiTies in his haversack the baton of a marshal. 

b. ‘ A gunner’s case for 01 dnance, being a 
leather bag used to carry cartridges from the 
ammunition-chest to the piece in loading ’. Obs. 
1858 in Simmonds Diet. Trade. 

Haversian (havnusian), a. Anal. [f. the name 
of Clopton Flavers, an English anatomist (c 1690).] 
Applied to certain structures in bone disco veied by 
Havers, as in 

_ Haversian canal, one of the minute cylindrical passages 
in bone which form the channels for blood-vessels and 
medullary matter. H glands, the fringed vasculai folds of 
the synovial membranes, described by Havers as mucila- 
ginous glands, and regarded by him as the source of the 
synovial secretion ; also called H. folds, H. fringes. H. 
lamellm.yLoCio'n cylinders of bone tissue surrounding and 
concentric with a Haversian canal. H. space, the name 
given to a Haversian canal when large and irregular, as in 
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growing bone and the cancellous tissue of adult bone. H. 
system, ‘ teim applied to the H. canal, its concentric lamellae 
of bone, and the lacunae with their canaliculi ’ (Syd.Soc.Le.r.). 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Ana/. II. 785/2 The fatty . . structure 
named Haversian gland. 1842 E. Anat. Vade M. 2 

The cells lepresent the Haveisian canals, and are each sui- 
rounded by concentric lamellae. 1845-6 Todd & Bowman 
Phys. Ana/., Haversian system. 1855 Holden Hum. 
Os/eol. (1878) IS Almost all the compact substance of bone 
is made up of a multitude of these ‘ Haversian systems ’. 
1862 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 9 The reptiles possess very few 
Haversian canals. 

Haversine (hse-vaissin). Trigonometry. [Ab- 
breviation of ha{lf) versine (versed sine).] In 
nautical phraseology : Half the versed sine. 

187s Bedford Sailor’s Pocket Bk. x. (ed. 2) 381 Add to- 
gether the log. secants of the two fiist terms . . and the half 
haversines of the two last. 

Havie, -y, obs. forms of Heavy. 

Havier (h^ ■•vysi). Also 7-9 haver, 8-9 hav- 
ior, -our, 9 heavier. [Etymology uncertain : the 
earliest recorded form is haver, which Pegge took 

a .5 = halver, from half, comparing Latin semir/tas 
‘ castrated The forms in -ier, -iour, would in 
this case be corruptions : cf, saviour, haviouri\ 
A gelded fallow deer. Also attrib. 

1676 Lady Chaworth in xith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 33 The finest haver deeie. .that ever I saw. Ibid., 
Lady Stanhope . . to whom I sent the hanch of the haver. 
1796 Peggd Anonym, iv. xlii. (i8og) 152 A Halfer .. means 
a male Fallow-deer gelded . . Those that pronounce half, 
hkfe, say kAver\ and those that speak half with a open, say 
hauver : but many, through ignorance of the etymon, will 
call it havior, which is very absurd. 1803 Ann. Agric. 
XXXIX. 556. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXI II. 369 It has been 
known for a havier to be hunted three times a season for ten 
years. 1850 Ld. Braybrooke in N. <5- Q. ist Ser. I. 230/1 
The word Havior, by which all park-keepers denote an 
emasculated male deer. .Never having seen the word written 
or printed, I am_ guided, in attempting to spell it, by the 
usual pronunciation. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 332/r A poll havier 
has no antlers, nor even the stumps, because he was added 
to the list in his infancy. 

Ha'vil. A small kind of crab. 

1857 Illnsir. Land. News XXXI. 70/2 A small species [of 
crab] . . known by the French as I'E/rille, and called in some 
parts of our country grubbin, or crabbin. .in London havill. 

II Kavildar (hsewildai). Also 7 havaldar. 
E. Ind. [Pers.^lj liaiml-ddr, hawala-ddr, 

f. Arab. 4]!^ Jiawalah charge + Pers. ddr hold- 
ing, holder.] ‘A sepoy non-commissioned officer, 
corresponding to a sergeant ’ (Yule). 

1698 Fryer . rlec. E. India P. 126, 1 sent to the Havaldar, 
to know when he would pass us up the Gaot. 1788 Genii. 
Mag. LVIII 1. 68/i (Stanf.) A second flag, with a Sabahdaur 
and two Havildars, was sent in. 1839 Thackeray Major 
Gahagan vii, The . . havildais were tibsent. 1866 Living- 
stone Last Jmls. ii, I left the havildar, sepoys [etc.]. 

Having (hae-vii)), vbl. sb. [f. Have v. + -ingI,] 

1 . The action or condition expressed by the verb 
PIavb ; possession. 

* 37 S Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 121 Of riches he haff- 
ynge Is nocht 111 , hot (je 111 spendinge. 1579 Fulke Confnt. 
Sanders 679 He would not consent to the idolatrous hauing 
of images. 1644 Bulwer Chirol. 65 The covetous desiie of 
goods and_ the thirst of having. 1678 Butler Hitd. in. i. 743 
Find all his having and his holding Reduc’d t'eternal noise 
and scolding. 1890 Esler Way Transgressors II. 221 If 
a hook is worth buying and having it is worth taking care of. 

2 . Conor . (often in//.) That which one has or pos- 
sesses ; possession, property, wealth, belongings. 

c 1325 Rel. Ant. II. iig Litel and povere is myn having. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 162 For nothyng Thi negh- 
burs goodys yerne wrongwysly ; his house, his rent, ne his 
hafyng. ^1652 Beome Novella i. ii. Wks. 1873 1 . 114 Looke 
to my house and havings; keepe all safe. 1851 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. in. i. x. § 8 Neither imagination . . nor 
industiy, nor sensibility, nor energy, nor any other good 
having. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary ii. ii, Your havings wasted 
by the scythe and spade. 

3 . (Often in//.) Behaviour, manners, demeanour, 
deportment. Chiefly Sc. (Cf. PIavb v. 12.) 

^376 Barbour Bruce y\\. 135 The kyng. .Persauit weill he 
thair hawyng "rhat thai lufit hym in na thing, c 1450 tr, De 
Irnitatione ii. i. 41 pe wykkyd & wondyrfull hauyngys & 
heringes of men._ 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. xliii, The 
merie speiche, fair hauingis, hie renoun Of thame. 1789 
Burns Kirks Alarm xiii, Ye may ha’e some pretence To 
bavins and sense. 1824 Scott Redgauntlei Let.xii, By and 
attour her gentle havings. 

Having, ///. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . That has or possesses ; possessing property. 
(Now rare or Obs. exc. as participle.) 

a xjpo Cursor M. 28943 Til him pat has bene hauand. .and 
falles in-to state o nede plight-les. 1483 Cath. Angl. 178/2 
Havynge, hahens, possidens. 

2 . Desirous of having or possessing; greedy, 
covetous, grasping. Now only dial. 

1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (1592) 3 To be of a hauing 
and couetous mind. 1622 Mabbe ti. Aleman's Guzman 
d'Alf. II. 213 To a haying mind, all is too little, i860 Geo, 
Eliot Mill on FI. i. vi, She’s as jealous and having as can 
he. 189a Emily Lawless Granta II. ii. gr A. .spending, 
having brood they are, 

t Ha'viugness. Obs. [f. prec. -t- -NESS.] a. 
The quality of having or possessing, b. Desire of 
having, covetousness. 

. *S77 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 609 God. .by whome, 
in whome, and to whome all things are, being himselfe a 
perpetuall and most absolute evTcAe'^^cia, or perfite hauing- 

VoL. V. 


nes. _ 1646 J. Benbrigge Vsura Accommod. 17 Mens 
Havingnesse..will he the onely Remoia to this good work. 

Haviour (h^i-vioj), i* havour. Forms : 5 
hauoyr(e, -ore, 5-6 havoir, -oire, -ur(e, -eour, 
-your(e, 5-7 havour, -oure, 6- haviour (6 
hauior) ; see also Aver sb. [Orig. a. F. avcir, 
avoir ‘ having, possession, properly, estate, wealtli, 
etc.’, subst. use of avoir, OF. avoir to have. 
First used in Eng. in the Norman form aveyr 
(see Aver) ; the Central J/r. form avoir ap- 
peared about 1400, and displaced aver, exc. in the 
northern dialect, where that form survived in a 
specific sense. In 14-15111 c., association with the 
Engl, have, having, introduced the variants haver, 
havoir, havour, and the h was established before 
1500. At the same time the parallel behavoiir 
was formed on the Eng. behave ; and in i6th c. 
havour, beside its original sense of ‘ possession ’, 
took also that of behavour. Subsequently the ter- 
mination of both words passed through -eour to 
■iour (cf. saviour, and vulgar ‘ l/yvier ’) ; the original 
sense ' possession ’ became obs. ; and, in the new 
sense, haviour came down alongside of behaviour, 
of which it may often have been viewed as a short- 
ened by-form.] 

fl. The fact of having ; possession; a possession, 
property ; estate, substance, wealth. Obs. 

[1330, etc., in form aveyr, avoir, etc.: see Aver.] 1:1400 
Rom. Rose 4720 Love, it is.. Wit withoute discrecioun ; 
Havoire withoute possessioun. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/1 
Havure, or havynge of catel, or oper goodys (K. havour, or 
werdly good . averinm. 1474 Caxton Cheese 94 He toke al 
his hauolr and put hyt in a shippe. 1475 Bk. Noblesse 84 
After her power and havyoure. 1478 Sir J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 814 III. 223 Every man off hys havore. 1523 
St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 185 Prisoners of haveour takyn 
in the kinges armye. 1587 Fleming Contn.Holinshed III. 
J378/1 Persons of wealthie hauior. 1600 Holland Livy 
xxiii. xli._ 502 Manlius had levied of them certaine money 
.. according to the havoir and abilitie..of each of them. 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. clxiv. 409 Food, Cloath, and 
havour competent. 1616 J. Bullokar Expos., Haiioire, 
possession. 

2 . The action of having or bearing oneself ; de- 
portment, bearing, behaviour, manner. Also //. 
manners, arch, or dial. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt, vi. (Arb ) 22 Mylde in her 
hauour, dyscrete of chere. 1540-1 Ti.viOT Image Gov. (1556) 
4 b, Of base haviour. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 66 
Her heauenly haueour, her princely gi ace. 1599 Massinger, 
etc. Old Law v. i. Nearer the haviour of a funeral, Than of 
a wedding. 1752 Foote Taste i. Wks. 1799 1 . 13 Mind your 
haviours. Where’s your best bow? 1*1756 'N's.si Abuse 
Trav. (R.), A courteous haviour, gent and debonair, a 1800 
S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. (1814) 378 Haviours, manners. 

‘ Do you think I have forgot my haviours ? ’ 

Hence Ha'vioured a., in Comb,, as modest-hav- 
ioured, modestly behaved. 

1878 C. & Mrs. C. Clarke Recoil, Writers 177 The 
modest-havioured woman simply sitting there. 

Havoc (hte’vpk), sb. Forms : 4-5 havok, 5 
hauoke, haue ok, 6-7 havocke, 6-9 havock, 6- 
havoc. [a. AFr. havok, altered in some way from 
OF. havot (cijgo in Du Cange, havo'), used in same 
sense, esp. in phrase crier havot. Prob, of Teutonic 
origin.] 

1 . In the phrase oy havoc, orig. to give to an 
army the order havoc !, as the signal for the seizure 
of spoil, and so of general spoliation or pillage. 
In later use (usually after Shaks.) fg., and asso- 
ciated with sense 2. 

[1385 Ord. War Rich. II, in Black Bk. Admiralty (Rolls) 
I. 4SS Item, qe nul soil si hardy de crier havok sur peine 
davoir la test coupe. 1405 Abp. Scrope in Historians Ch. 

(Rolls) II. agd idem dorainus Henricus .. bona regia 
ubicunque fuerant inventa vastavit, et, clamando havok, 
fideles homines, tam spirituales quam temporales, quosdam 
spoliavit.] 1419 Ord. War Hen. V, in Black Bk. Ad~ 
miralty (Rolls) I. 462 That noman be so hardy to crye 
havolt upon peyn that he that is founde begynner to dye 
therfore. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 207 And for his 
euylle de^s his godys be cryed be jje kyng ‘haue ok’. 
c 152S in (Jrose Hist. Eng. Army (1801) 1 . 194 Likewise 
be all manner of beasts, when they be brought into the field 
and cried havoke, then every man to take his part. _i6ot 
Shaks. Jul. C. in. i. 273 Csesars Spirit ._. Shall . . with a 
Monarkes voyce. Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of 
Warre. 160a — Ham. v. ii. 375 His quarry cries on hauocke. 
1858 Buckle Civiliz. (i86g) II. i. 76 That bold and sceptical 
spirit which cried havoc to the prejudices and superstitions 
of men. 

2 , Devastation, destruction ; esp. in phr. to make 
havoc, play havoc, in which the earlier sense of 
spoliation or plunder has gradually passed into 
that of destructive devastation. 

1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxix. 265 They . . slowe al 
alyens and despoilled al hir goodes and made hauoke. 1560 
Becon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 92 Whole Jewi-y came 
to havoc, and finally both destruction and desolation, 1576 
Fleming Panqpl. Epist. 202 Make havock of them one with 
another. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ecclus. xxxvi. Comm,, By 
discord al thinges goe to havocke. 1635 Swan Spec. M. iv. 
§ 2 (1643) 66 What havock the floud had made. 1745 P. 
Thomas Jrnl. Anson's Voy. 22 The Scurvy.. made a most 
dreadful Havock among us. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 22 
The wicked broth Confused the chemic labour of the blood 
..Made havock among those tender cells. 1871 Freeman 


Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 289 The work of William at this 
time was simple unmitigated havoc. 

Ha *VOC, V. Infl. -ocked, -ocking. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To make havoc of ; to devastate ; to lay 
waste. Also absol. 

1577 Fenton Gold, Epist. 171 A great Prince, .entieth 
into the land of his enemie .. to surmount and hauock his 
enemy. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1649) 38 To havock 
and turn upside-down whole Kingdoms of men. 1667 — 
P.L.x.tii See with what heat these Dogs of Hell advance. 
To waste and havoc yondei Woi Id. 1884 Tennyson Beiket 
I. i. Those baron-brutes That havock’d all the land in 
Stephen’s day. 

2 . intr. To make havoc, work devastation, 

1796 Mrs. Inchbald Nniwe <5- Art xli, Remorse .. 
havocked on his firm inflexible mind as it would on a weak 
and pliant brain. 

Hence Ha‘vocking vbl. sb. ; also Ha'vocker, one 
who havocs or makes havoc. 

C1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) II. 148 This lords 
vast havocking of his patrimony. 1680 Otway Cains 
Marius I. i, This Havocker. . That, .hunts Oui senate into 
holes. 1824 J. Symmons tr. AEschylus' Again. 145 The 
havocker meets havock in his turn. 

Havoir, Havour, earlier forms of Haviour. 

Havy, obs. Sc. form of Heavy. 

t Haw (bp), sb.^ Obs. exc. Jdist. Forms : i 
hasa, 3 ha5e, hahe, 5 Eawje, 4-6 hawe, 7 dial. 
haghe, 5- Law. [OE. ha^a, corresp. to MDu. 
hage, haghe, Dn. haag, in same sense (whence 
's Graven hage, the Count’s Haw, the Hague), 
MLG. hage, ON. hagi (Svv. hage pasture-field. Da. 
have gaiden) OTeut. *hagon- ; co-radicate with 
OHG. hag, hac, enclosure, Ger. hag hedge, bush, 
coppice, fenced place; also OHG, hagan, MliG. 
hagcn thorn, thornbush ; cf. Hay sb!^, and Hedge.] 
A hedge or encompassing fence (OE.) ; hence, 
a piece of ground enclosed or fenced in ; a messuage 
(OE.) ; generally, a yard, close, or enclosure, as in 
timber-haw. See also Chuuch-hawe. 

Beowulf {Z.) 2893 Helit 3 a Jiiet heaSo-weorc to hagan 
biodan. 1:825 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulckei 70/15 Sepis, 
haga. 1044 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 86 Se haga binnan 
port be -^Sebric hirasylfan getimbrod hmfde. <*1250 Oivl 

Night. 585 Wane pu comest to manne ha^e, par pomes 
bo]> and ris i-draje. Ibid. 1612 Heo hongeh me on lieore 
hahe. C1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 527 Tlier was a polcat in 
his hawe, That . . hise capons hadde yslawe. 1442 in 
Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 387 For cariage of xxxj 
lodes of lome . . in to the tembre haw. 1457 in Arnolde 
Chron.tyZri) 72 Wharfeskranes tymbre hawes. *594 Norden 
Spec. Brit., Essex 10 Certayne ladinges , wher they take in 
wood, .which places are called vpon the Thames, westward, 
haws or woodwharves. 1674 Ray S. < 5 - E. C. Words 68 A 
Haw, (Kent.l a close. 1726 Did. Rust. (ed. 3), Haw .. a 
Close 01 small quantity of Land near a House ; as Bean- 
haw, Hemp-haw. i860 All Year Round No. 76. 614 St. 
Mary, called Wool-church, because in its haw or chui chyard 
is the beam wheieby wool is appointed to be weighed. 

b. transf. 

c 1430 Hymns Virg, (1867) 121 Then wolle the see wyt- 
drawe. And wend to hys owyn hawe. 

c. attrib., as haiv-yard. 

1657 Howell Londinop. 58 A great Haw-yard, or gaiden, 
of old time called Coleman Haw. 


Haw (hg), sb!^ Forms: 1 haga, 3-7 hawe, (5 
hawghe, 9 dial, hag, hague, haghe, haigh), 4- 
haw, [OE. haga, in pi. hagan. 

App. the same word as prec. : perh. short for *ka!gber!e, 
i. e. hedge-berry ; but this sense appears in none of the other 
langs., and the history of its development is not clear.] 

1 . The fruit of the hawthorn. 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 204/20 Cinum, hagan. 13.. 
K. A lls. 4983 Other mete thai ne habben Bot hawen,hepen, 
slon, and rabben. C1374 Chaucer Former Age 7 They 
eten mast hawes and swycbe pownage. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
179/1 An Hawghe, cinum. 1555 Earxi Decades 87 Heeate 
none other meate but only henyes and hawes. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 737 Stores of Haws and Heps do commonly portend 
cold Winters, 1784 Cowter Task i. 120, I fed on scarlet 
hips and stony haws. 1883 F. M. Peard Contrad. xxxii, 
The old thorns . . ruddy with a wealth of haws. 1883 
Hampsh. Gloss., Hag, a haw, or berry of the hawthorn. 
1883 A hnondhury Gloss., Haghe, or Haigh, the haw. 
f 2 . Used as a type of a thing of no value. Obs. 
riooo jElehic Gloss, in Wv.-Wulcker 138/39 Gignalia, 
hagan. rtiioo Voc, Ibid. 269/5 Quisquilia, hagan. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 524 Al nas wurth an hawe. 1:1340 Ham- 
POLE in Relig, Pieces fr. Thornton MS. (1867) 8t No latyn 
ne lawe may helpe an hawe. C1386 Chaucer Wipe's Prol. 
659, I sette noght an haw Of his proverbes. c 1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 99 Of suche fresch lustes set not an 
hawe. 1593 Jack Straw 11. in Hazl. Dodsley V, 394 We’ll 
not leave a man of law, Nor a paper worth a haw. 


3 . The hawthorn, Crattegus Oxyacantha. (Also 
applied with qualifying words to other species of 
Cratsegus, or other similar shrubs.) 

[1557 Tottell’s Misc. (Arh.) 260 Testament Hawthorne, 1 , 
Sely Haw, whose hope is past] tSzi Col. Trimble in 
Open Court (U. S. A.) XI. 244 Clearing away the haw, dog- 
wood, and pawpaws. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. c. Hoary 
knoll of ash and haw. 1851 Longf. Gold. Leg. iv. iq Sweet 
is the air with the budding haw.s. 1884 Miller Plani-n., 
Haw, . . Black, Viburnum pmnifolimn. May, or Apple, 
Cratsgiis mstivalis. Summer, Cratsegus flava. 

4 . A head or ear of gi-ass. Obs. 

[Etymologically perh. a different word.] 
x6oi Holland II. 145 Wild Otes. .beareth in the 
haw or head certain grains hanging down, which resemble 
small locusts. Ibid. 235 Then the haw or eare that it 
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beareth, ought to be taken away, ei 1825 Forby Foe. E. 
Anglia.^ Haiu, the ear of oats. 

5. aitrib., as haw-berry, -blossom ; haw-gros- 
beak, the Hawfinch. 

1772-^4 Cook Fay. (1790) V. 1787 We saw .some currant, 
and hawbeny bubhes. 1838 Fenny Cyc/. XII. 67/1 Haw- 
finch. Haw Grosbeak, Grosbeak of the modem British. 

Haw, Also 6-7 hawe. [Etymology un- 
certain.] The nictitating membrane or ‘ thiid eye- 
lid ’ of a horse, dog, etc., being a triangular cartilage 
lying just within the inner corner of the eye, which 
is capable of e.'tpansion, so as to sweep dust, etc. 
from the eye-ball. 

The haw is liable to inflammation and tenipoiaiy enlarge- 
ment, and it was to this affected foim, which the old fatiieis 
considered an ‘e.Ycresceiice,’ that they usually applied the 
name. 

1523 FtTZHERR. FThsIk § 89 The hawe is a somnee in a 
horse eye, and is lyke gristell, and maye well be cutte oute, 
or els it wyll haiie out his eye. 1387 Mascall Gavi. 
Cattle n. (1661) 131 The haw in the eye of the horse is 
a little white and hard gristle in the inner corner of the eye, 
and it will grow. 1737 Bracken Farriery Iinpr. (1763) 140, 

I take what the Farrieis call the Haws, to pioceed from 
a long and continued Defluxion of Rheum upon the Eye. 
1829 Nat. Philos., Prelim. Treat, 30 tU. K. S.) A thiid eye- 
lid . . in the horse . . called the haw; It is moistened with 
a pulpy substance.. to take hold of the dust on__the eyeball, 
and wipe it clean off. 1863 Youatt Horse viii. (1872) 159 
The old farriers strangely misunderstood the natuie and 
design of the haw. tSSo Times 5 June 6/s A chief point in 
bloodhounds was the appearance and quality of the ‘haw’. 
1893 H. Dalziui. Diseases of Dogs (ed. 3) 62 Enlargement 
of the haw.. This membiane sometimes becomes inflamed 
and enlarged, iiiterfeiing with the sight and preventing the 
eyelids fiom closing. 

tb. transf. Applied to an exciescence in the 
human eye. Obs. 

f 1350 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Fij, The Joyce of the 
Lyly rote put into thy eye taketh awaye the hawe. 1684 
Lotid Gaz. No. 1915/4 Joshua Bugge, Aged 15 years., 
having a Haw or Speck on his left Eye. 

Haw, sb.^ ; see Haw int. 

Haw, Cl. Obs. exc. Sc. Forms: 1 heawi, lifwi, 
heewi, bawi, hoewen, 5 haa, 6- lia'w(S Sc. haave). 
[OE. hdwi, hkwi, hiawi, whence hmxocn blue, 
discoloured.] f a. Blue, azure ; bluish, grayish- 
or gi eenish-blue ; of a dull leaden blue. Ohs, b. 
Discoloured, livid, d'tr. 

11700 Spinal Gloss, 221 C{a)erHla, haeuul [Erf. haul]. 
C723 Corpus Gloss. 444 heawi, 981 Glau- 

cum, heauui, grei. C1420 Anturs of Arth. ii, Hur hud of 
a haa hew. c 1430 Hcnryson Test. Cres. 237 Hawe as the 
leed, of colour nothing clere. 1313 Douglas iii. i. i2t 
Crownit with garlandis all of haw see hewis. 16.. Sir P. 
Spans in Child Ballads iii. Iviii. (1885) 28/2 He saw the 
green haw sea. 1768 Ross Helemre 23 (Jam.) Twa shep- 
herds out of breath, .and as haw as death. 1783 R. Forbes 
Poems in Buchan Dial, 8 (Jam.) He look’d sae haave as 
gin a dwam Had just o’ercast his heart. 

Haw, int. and sb.^ [Echoic.] An utterance 
marking hesitation ; cf. Ha int, 3. Usually in 
collocation with hum. See also Haw-haw. 

1679 Hist. Somervilles in Amt. Lesmahagow (1864) 73 
She had a little haugh in her speech, a t68o Butler Rem. 
(1739) I. 180 His frequent and pathetic hums and haw.s. 
a 1729 Congreve IVks. (1761) III. 4^9 (Jod.) If thro' any 
hums or haws. There haps an intervening pause. t886 Pall 
Mall G. 27 Aug. 14/1 Pauses filled by a prolonged ‘ haw ’. 

Haw, V, [f. Haw int.'] intr. To utter ' haw ! ’ 
as an expression of hesitation. Usually in the col- 
location hutn (Iietti) and haw : see Hum v. 

163a Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry w.i, Nov. Ha? 
Bella. D’ee stand Humming and hawing now? 1739 Joe 
Miller's Jests c.\’iii, The Fellow was loath to speak, but 
hiimm’d and haw'd for a good Space. 1748 Richard- 
soN_C/nn.wa (1811) VII. 47 Such a humming and hawing 
caitiff. 1814 L. Hunt Feast of Poets ii A whole coint of 
Aldermen hawing and humming. 1884 W. C. Smith Kil- 
drostan 62 Public meetings wheie no heart is, And a chair- 
man haws and hums. 

Haw, obs. form of Awe. 

Haward, obs. form of Haywaiid. 

Hawbart, obs. form of Halbeui). 

Hawbe, obs. form of Alb. 

C147S Foe. in Wr.-\Vlilcker 735/23 Hec alba, a hawhe. 
Hawberg, -berke, -brek, obs. ff. Haubebk. 
Hawbergeon, -berioun, -byrachown, etc , 
obs. var. Habergeon. 

Hawbitzer, obs. form of Howitzer, 
Hawlbuck (b^ b^k). [perh. f. Haw or 
+ Buck sb.^ 2 .] An unmannerly lout ; a country 
bumpkin. 

1805 Times in Spirit Pub. Jmls, (1806) IX. 312, [I] 
Damned the hawbuck who quizzed us, and agreed to ciois 
the fields towards Newington. 1831 Beck’s Florist 32 
Davy . . called all the hoys in our brig a set of haw-bucks. 
i8ss_ Kingsley IFestm. Ho (i86t) 97 'Slife, Sir, son-ow is 
making a hawbuck of me, 1838 Leeds Express 14 Aug. 
4/3 ITie veriest hawbuck that ever grew and flourished in 
the wilds of Kent. 

Hawcukite (hpkobait). Also Hawoa-, 
Hawku-. One of a band of dissolute young men 
who infested the streets of London in the begin- 
ning of the 1 8th century ; a street-bully, a ruffian. 

*712 Swift Wonderf. Proph, Wks. 1755 HI. i. 174, I am 
the porter, that was barbarously slain in Fleet street : by 
the Mohocks and Hawcubifes was I slain. 1880 Brewer 
Reader's Hand-bk., Hawcabite. 1:882 Athenseum 25 Nov. 


693/1 Pounce in the ‘ Tender Husband ’ . . having a whole- 
some distrust at his return of possible Mohocks and Haw- 
kubites. 

t Hawdod. dial. Obs. [app. f. Haw a. blue 
•fDoD sb.'L] A name for the Bine Cornflower, 
Centaurea Cyanus (Britten and Holland). 

1523 Fitzherb. Hush. § 20 Diueis maner of wedes, as 
thistyls, kedlokes, dockes . . gouldes, haudoddes, dogfennel. 
Ibid., Hawdod hath a blewe floure, and a fewe lyttell leues 
.. and gioweth comonly in rj'e vpon leane grouncle, and 
dothe lyttel hurle. 1730 in Yorks. Diaries (Surtees) 296 
(Blit. & FIol.) .A flower call’d hawdods. 

Haw(e, obs. var. Hoe. 

Hawe, obs. Sc. and north, form of Hall. 
t Hawe-bake. Obs. In the following, usually 
taken as = ‘ haw(s) baken baked haws, equivalent 
to ' plain fare’ ; but this is doubtful. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law’s P)ol 95 But nathelees I 
recche noght a bene Though 1 come after hym with haw e- 
bake \Camh. MS. aw bake, Lansdowne halve bake] I speke 
in prose and lat him rymes make. 

Hawel, obs. form of Hail and w.i 
Ha-wer. [f. ITaw v. + -er L] One who ‘ haws 

1820 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1S70) II. iigHe 
is such a doubter, — such a hummer and hawer. 

Hawes, obs. f. hawse : see Halse sb. 
HawfLiich. (hg finj). [f. Haw sb.‘^ -p Finch ] 
The common grosbeak, Coccothraustes vulgaris, a 
bird about six inches in length, having a large 
strong beak adapted for breaking the hard seeds 
and Icernels which form its food. 

1674 Ray Collect. IFords, Birds 88. 1739 B Stillingfl. 
tr. Bi berg's Econ. Nat. in Misc. Tracts (1762) 66 The cioss- 
bill that lives on the fir-cones, and the hawfinch that feeds 
on the pine-cones. 1881 Standard 2 Mar. 5 The haw- 
finch some yeais ago was as common in Epping Foiest as 
aie pigeons in the Guildhall-yard. 

Hawgher, obs. form of Heifer. 

TT a.nir-'h a.w (hgdig-), int., sb., and a. [Echoic; 
cf. Ha ha.] 

A. int. An expiession of hesitation uttered re- 
peatedly in an affected lone. Also, the representa- 
tion of loud or boisterous laughter. 

1834 Seba Smith Maj. J. Dovming's Lett. (1835) 160 
‘Major, call back Jany, and Barry, and Amos, and haw- 
haw-haw ’, says the Gineral. 

B. sb. The utterance of haw haw ; a loud or 
boisterous laugh, a guffaw. 

1834 James Robber \, The first indication of his coming 
was a peal of laughter, a loud ‘Haw, haw, haw’. i8^ 
A, R. Hote in Boy’s Own Paper 10 Aug. 715/3 There was 
another chorus of haw-haws, which made Ronald’s temper 
boil over. 

C. attiib. ot adj. Characteiized by the utterance 
of haw haw as an affected expression of hesitation. 

1841 Lytton Nt. ^ Morn. (1851) 314 (Hoppe) ' Hush 1 ’ 
said the stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regaining the 
dignity of his haw haw enunciation. 1866 Cornh. Mag. 
Oct. 464 The affected, lisping, and haw-haw fool. 1867 F. 
Harrison Choice Bks. (1891) 102 Lounging with that inef- 
fable haw-haw air of your Rotten Row. 

Hence Haw-hawism, the habit of affectedly 
uttering haw haw. 

1867 E. Yates Forlorn Hope x, Forbes would assume a 
languid haw-hawism. 

Haw-haw, v. [f. prec.] intr. To utter haiv 
haw ; to laugh loudly or boisterously. Hence 
Haw-hawing vbl. sb. 

1834 Seba Smith Maj. J. Downing's Lett. (1835) 160 He 
step’d up to me , . throw’d his head back, and haw-haw’d 
right out. 1889 A R. Hope in Boy's Osun Paper 10 Aug. 
715/3 The other lustics haw-hawed at their master's repartee. 

Haw-haw, var. Ha-ha sh.’^ 

Hawin, -yn, obs. forms of Haven. 

Hawk (h^k), YiJ.t Forms : i hafoo,heafoc, -uc, 
(haefuc, habuc, haobuc), 2 hauefc, heauek, 2-4 
havek, 3 havec, 3-4 hauck, 3-7 hauk(e, 5-6 
halk, 5-7 hawke, 7 baulk, 7- hawk. [Com. 
Tent.: OE. habuc, heafoc= 0 ‘&. hatoc- (in proper 
names) (MDn. havic, havec, hawic, Du. havik, 
EFvis. hdfke, WFris. hauck), OHG. hahuh, haptih, 
MHG. habech, -ich, G. habicht, ON. hank-r, from 
*hafukr (^Sw. hok, Da. ho^ OTeut. *hatuko-z ; 
genet ally referred to root had-, haf- to seize, as L. 
accipiter to caperc.] 

1 . Any diurnal bird of prey used in falconiy ; 
any bird of the family Falconidm. In JVat. Hist., 
restricted to a bird of the subfamily Accipitrinse, 
with rounded and comparatively short wings, 
which chases its prey near the ground; distinguished 
from a falcon or bird of the subfamily Falconinse, 
which has long pointed wings and lofty flight. 

Hawk of the fist, the lure, the soar-, see quots. 1841, 
1879. 

a 700 Epinal Cl. 1023 Horodius, uualhfhjehuc [Erfurt 
uualhhmbuc]. c 725 Corpus Gl, 1890 Soricarius, mushabiic. 
aBoo Leiden Gloss. 51 in O. E. Texts zzs Accipitres [-i/er], 
haefuc. azooa IFyrde 86 in Exeter Bk. If. 88 b (Bosw.) 
Sum sceal wildne fusolatemianheafoc. ezzj^ Lamb. Horn, 
49 pe habbeS feire buses . , heatiekes and htindes. c izoo 
Trin, Coll. Horn. 179 Hundes and hauekes and hors and 
wepnes. <11230 Owl Night. 307 pe havec fol3eJ> gode 
rede He fllht his wei. C1325 Rel, Ant, I. 123 Y gladie for 
no song. Of haveke ne of hounde. c 144a Promp. Pars’. 

\ 230/2 Hawke, falco. 1538 Starkey England ii. ii. 189 


Theyr haukys and theyr houndys. 1330 J. Coke Eng. 4 
Fr. Heralds § 8 (1877) 60 We have hawkes of the towre, as 
leonardes, leonerettes, fawcons, jeafawcons, hobbes, & mer- 
lyons. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iii. 42 His deepe mouth'd 
Hound to hunt, liis long-wing’d Haulk to Hie. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Recoil. Treat. 161 The Soule, like unto some noble Hauke, 
lets passe the crovves. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat, (1677) 
162 The Age of a Hawk; The first year, a Soaiage. The 
second year, an Inteiview. The third year, a White Hawk. 
The foul th year, a Hawk of the first ( 5 oat. 1727-31 Cham- 
bers Cycl. s v., When .. carefully looked aftei, she [the merlin] 
proves an excellent hawk. 1801 Szvmti .Spot ts ff Past. 1. 
ii. 33 The books of hawking assign to the dlffeient ranks of 
peisons the sort of hawks pioper to be used by them.,Tlie 
eagle, the vultuie, and the merloun, for an emperor. The 
gos-hawk, for a yeoman . . The sparrow hawk for a priest. 
1841 Belany Falconty 6, Hawk of the P'ist. _ One that flies 
direct off the fist without mounting or waitIng-on. Ibid,, 
Hawk of the Soar. One that mounts in the air, and waits- 
on until the game be put up. 1879 E. D. Radcliefe in 
Encycl. Brit. IX. 6 'The first class comprises ‘falcons’, 

‘ long-winged hawks or ‘ hawks of the lure ’ ; . The second 
class Is that of ‘ hawks ‘ shoit-winged hawks or ‘ hawks 
of the fist ’. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds, Hawk, a word of 

indefinite meaning, being often used to signify all diur- 
nal Birds-of-Piey which are neither Vultures nor Eagles, 
and again more exclusively for those of theremaindei which 
are not Buzzards, Falcons, Haniers or Kites. 

b. With prefixed word indicating species, varie- 
ties, sorts used in hawking, etc. : as brush-, field-, 
fshing-,ga?ne-, lotig- or short winged, Also 
Black hawk, the American rough-legged buzzard ; 
Jack-hawk, a male hawk ; Kitchen hawk (see 
quot. 1686) ; Musket-, Small-bird-, or Spar- 
hawk, the Sparrow-hawk ; Ringtail hawk {Falco 
Hudsonius) -, Sharp-shinned hawk (//..y.), a 
small species {Accipiter fusctis) with extremely 
slender shanks, also called Pigeon hawk. [See 
under their fiist element Duck-, Fish-, Lark-, 
Mouse-, Partridge-, Quail-hawk \ also Goshawk, 
tIoBBT-, Pigeon-, Sparrow-hawk, etc.). 

1. ^86 Bk. St. Albans Div, Ther is a Spare hawke, and 
he IS an hawke for a prest. 1613 W. Lawson Orch. 4 Card. 
(1626) 45 If you have a . . Spar-hawke in Winter to make the 
Black-bird stoop into a bush 01 hedge. 1674 N. CoxGentl. 
Recreat. {i&Ti) 172 This is a great fault, and more incident 
to and worse m Field-Hawks than such as aie fitted for the 
River. i686 'Bi.cMii Genii. Recreat. il 20 TheLanner..isa 
Hawk well known . . being called a Kitchin Hawk, a 1700 
_B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jack-hawk, the Male. 1772 Forster 
in Phil. Trans. LXII. 382 This species [Pigeon Hawk] is 
called a small-bird hawk at Hudson’s Bay. 1872 Cours 
Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 528 Accipiter fuscus, sharp- 
shinned Hawk, ‘ Pigeon ’ Hawk, so-called, but not to be 
confounded with F'alco colunibarins. Ibid, 549 American 
‘ Rough-legged Buzzard ’ ‘ Black Hawk 1873 Sir W. 
Buller A". Zealand!. 222 The continuous screaming 
of the Bush-Hawk is understood by the natives to be a suie 
indication of change. 

c. Proverbs and phrases. (See also Buzzard sbX 
1 b. Handsaw b, Hernshaw.) 

C1386 Chaucfr Reeve's T, 214 With empty hand, men 
may none haiikes tulle [allure]. C1530 H. Rhodis Bk. 
Nurture 740 in Babees Bk. toa For empty fystes, men vse to 
say, cannot the Hawke retayne. 1B32 J. P. Kennedy 
Swallow B. ti86o) 17, I entered Richmond between hawk 
and buzzard [= at twilight], 1846 G. S. Faber Lett, on 
Tractarian Secess. 171 As different from .. modern Popery, 
as a hawk from a handspike. 

2 . With qualifying word as night-hawk, dor- 
hawk, gnat-hawk, moth-hawk, screech-hawk, ap- 
plied to the goatsucker. (See these words. ) 

3 . fig. Applied to a person, in ^ arious senses de- 
rived fjom the nature of the bird of prey : e.g. one 
who preys on others, a rapacious person, a sharper 
or cheat ; one who is keen and grasping ; an officer 
of the law who pounces on criminals (as in vaga- 
bonds’ phrase, ware the hawk : see Ware). 

1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IF, 199 b, If he might ,. allure 
the duke to his partie, that king Edwaid should he desti- 
tute of one of his best Hawkes. a 1333 Udall Royster D. 
HI. iii. (Arb.) 48 Ye were take vp for haukes. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant Crew, Hawk, a Sharper. 1824 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son A-rerc. (1842) III. 328 Men aie hawks when they view 
their interests singly, and beetles when they are to lose in 
crowds. 1834 H. Ainsw'orth Rookwood 1. iii. (Faimer), 
The game’s spoiled this time.. the hawks are upon us. 1843 
Lever J. Hmion ix. (1878) 36 He.. ended by becoming a 
hawk, wheie he had begun as a pigeon, 

4 . atirib. and Conib. a. obvious combs., as hawk- 
cage, -hood, -perch ; hawk-headed adj. 

1483 Cflcf A yfwg'/. 179/1 An Hawke bage, ciLffzVA'/A 1743- 
5r G. Edwards Nat fiist. Birds 163 The Hawk-Headed 
Parrot 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 27 The hawk-cage. 
1832 G. Long Egypt. Antiq. I. x. 222 The hawk-headed 
sphinx. 1839 Tennyson Enid 280 O wretched set of sparrows 
. . Who pipe of nothing hut of sparrow-hawks ! Speak, if you 
be not like the rest, hawk-mad. i8gi Kipling Man ij- Beast 
in India 53 The haw'k-hood of soft deerskin . . jesses, lures, 
and hawk- bells, are still regularly made in the Punjab. 

b. Special combs. Hawk eagle, an eagle of the 
genus Nisaetus ; hawk-eye ( U.Si), colloq. appella- 
tion of a native or inhabitant of Iowa, populaily 
called the 'Hawk-eye Stale’; hawk-eyed a., 
having eyes like a hawk’s ; very keen-sighted ; 
hawk-fly, a fly of the family Asilidm, also called 
hornet-flies, which prey on other insects; '[hawk’s- 
foot, -feet, an old name for the columbine ; hawk- 
kite, a kite made of silk or cotton in form of a 
hawk, used in shooting to make the birds lie ; 
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hawk’s meat, food for a hawk; alsoy^. (cf. 3) ; 
hawk-nut, a name for the earth-nut or pig-nut ; 
hawk-parrot, a parrot of the genus Der(^tyits ; 
hawk-swallow, a local name for the swift ; 
hawkwise adv., in the manner of a hawk. 

1883 Casiell's Nat, Hist. III. 284 ^Hawlc Eagles {N isaetus), 
remarkable for their long legs. 1818 Todd, * Hawk-eyed. 
1849 Roucrtson Se>?n. Ser. i. xiii. (1866) 227 The hawk- 
eyed deities of Egypt, implied omniscience. *890 Boldre- 
wooD Co/. R ejort ner (iZtji) 335 The hawk-eyed Piambook 
had desciied the stranded coach . . about a mile off. 1747 
Gould Eng-. Ants 6 The Diagoii, or more propeily, large 
^Hawk-fly. 1883 Cassell's Nat, Hist. VI. 86 The.se insects 
(the Asilidss) .fiom their habits, might very well be called 
‘ Hawk Flies ’. a igoo Sloane MS. 5, If 6/1 Colninbiua, yicj 
aneijiitis, idem Gfallice] columbine, A[nglice] ^hauekesfet. 
Ibid. 10/2 Pes aucipitis, Afnglice] hauekesfot. 1888 Ll. 
Pryce Pheasant^ Rearing t6i Who can make a really satis- 
factory *hawk kite ? 1577 Harrison England ii. i. (1877) '• 
34 A minister taking a benefice . . was tnforced to paie to 
his patrone twentie quatlers of otes, ten quarters of wheate, 
and sixteene yeerelie of barleie, which he called *hawkes 
meat. 1684 R. H. School Recreat. 82 Wash your Hawks- 
meat with the Juice thereof when you feed him. 1724 
Ray's Synops. Stirp. 209 Eaith-nut, or Kipper-nut. .by the 
Vulgar Pignuts, .in some Places *Hawknut. 1883 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds g6 Swift ..■* Hawk swallow. From its 
habit of hawking for flies. 1818 Keats Endym. iv. 514 Her 
steed a little higher soar’d, and then Dropt *hawkwise to 
the Earth. 

tKawk, sh.‘^ Ohs. [Cf. Heck sbO 2.] A kind 
of fish-trap ; see qnots. 

16^ WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (x68i) 252 There is a sort of 
Engine, by some tetmed a Hawk, made almost like unto 
a Fish-pot, being a square frame of Timber fitted to the 
place . . and wrought with Wire to a point almost, so that 
what Fish soever go through the same, cannot go back 
again. 1705 Act 4 i 5 - S Anne c. 3 § s Nets, Pots, Racks, 
Hawks, Gins or other Devices to kill Salmon. 

Hawk (hgk), j 5.3 [Origin uncertain.] A 
plasterer’s tool : see quots. Hence Hawk-boy. 
1700 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 12 Tools relating to Plastering 
. .3. A Hawke, made ofWood about the bigne.ss of a squaie 
Trencher, with a handle .. whereon the Lime and Hair 
being put, they take fiom it more or less as they please. 
1823 Builder's Perp. Price-Bk. (Kelly) 142 Hawk-boy, per 
day IS, gd. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., Hawk, a small 
quadrangular tool with a handle, used by a plasterer, on 
which the stuff required by him is seiyed..He has always 
a boy_ attending on him, by whom he is supplied with the 
material. The boy in question is called a Hawk hoy. 1892 
Sir G. Duffy in Conieinp. Rev. Jan, 152 A plasterer called 
to the boy to bring him his hawk. 

Hawk, sh,^ [f. Hawk z/. 3] An effort made to 
clear the throat ; the noise made in such an effort. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk, in Middleton's JVks. (Bullen) VIII. 
18 After a rotten hawk and a hem, he began to spit, 175s 
Johnson, ii/ffw/t. .an effort to force phlegm up the throat. 

Hawk, dial, form of Hack sh,^ i b. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hawk, a dung fork. 1893 Northumhld, 
Gloss., Hawk, an implement or hand-tool for filling manure. 

Hawk (hgk), vX [f. Hawk j^.I] 

1. infr. To chase or hunt game with a trained 
hawk ; to engage in or practise falconry. 

1340-70 Alex, ^ Hind. 299 For to hauke ne hunte haue 
we no leue. c 1345 Orpheo 294 Every on an hauke on honed 
here, And went haukyng by the rivere. IS48 Latimer 
Ploughers (Arb.) 25 Thei hauke, thei hunt, thei card, thei 
dyce. 1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. 1. iv. 81 [He] went hence, 
to his own House, to Hawk (after the Harvest was in) for 
a Month. 1884 "Tennyson Eecket 45 Where is the King ? 

. .Gone hawking on the Nene. 

b. trans. Cf. to hunt a cover. 

1783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (Morell) i. s.v.. Let us first 
hawk this ersh, for here lieth a covey. 

2. intr. Of birds or insects : To hunt on the 
wing. 

*399 Pel. Poems (Rolls) I. 389 Thus hawkyd this egle, and 
hoved above. 1697 Dryden Pirg. ^Eneid xn. 693 As the 
black swallow . . Now hawks above, now skims along the 
flood To furnish her loquacious nest with Food. 1768 G. 
White Selbotne xxi. (1853) 8g The bird [a martin] was 
hawking briskly after the flies. 1852 Thomas in Zoologist 
3650 As daybreak advanced, I could see the fern-owls . . 
hawking for moths. i8^g Jefferies Wild Life in S. Co. 
318 A dragon fly, hawking to and fro on the sunny side 
of the hedge. 

b. trans. To pursue or attack on the wing, as a 
hawk does ; to prey upon while flying. 

1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine III. xvii. 316 The lark sings 
to the moment when she is hawked. 1868 Kingsley Christ- 
mas Day 15 Flitting bats Hawk the pale moths of winter. 

3. To hawk at ; to fly at or attack on the wing, 
as a hawk does. Of a person : To fly a hawk at. 

1605 Shaks. Mach II. iv. 13 A Faulcon towring in her 
pride of place. Was by a Mowsing Owle hawkt at, and 
kill’d. 1633 (j. Herbert Temple, Sacrifitc xxiii, Who 
does hawk at eagles with a dove? 16^ Locke Hum. 
Und. Ep. to Rdr, 7 He that hawks at Larks and Sparrows 
has no less Sport, .than he that flies at nobler Game. 1872 
Ruskin Eagle's N. § 36 Will you hawk at game or carrion ? 
.^g- 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. i. Ivii. (1739) 106 
He hawked at all manner of game, France, Scotland, Eng- 
land, Laity, Clergy. 1820 Scott Abbot xx. To hawk at 
one brother with another, is less than fair play. 1886 H. 
Smart Outsider \. ii. 28 Accustomed to be welcomed with 
smiles, and even hawked at by young ladies on promotion, 

b. trans. To let fly. 

»7°9 Strype Ann. Ref. I. lii. 563 They straightway 
hawked at their adversaries the terrible name of the high, 
commission. 

1 4. To hawk after {for) : to hunt after, to en- 
deavour to catch or gain. Ohs, 


C113I0 More Picus Wks. 15/1 All the aduauntage that ye 
hawke after, and all the fanout of the court. 1548 Udall, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Matt, xxiii. 107 To hawke for a vayne 
opinion of holines. *581 Makbfck Bk. 0/ Notes 1076 When 
we do any good deed we should not hunt and hauke after 
the praise of men. 1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 
98 It hawks after his Favour, with the Nets of Flalteiy. 
1720 Lett.fr. Land. Jrnl. (1721) 9 A Bookseller.. hawked 
at the Inn for Oxford Scholars. 

Hawk (hgk), v.'^ Also 6 liauk(e. [app. a back 
formation from Hawkek sb.^l 

1. intr. To practise the trade of a hawker. 

1S42-3 eict 34 35 Hen, VIII, c. 10 § 2 Euill disposed 

pel sons, .vse daily the craft and subtilty of hauking abroad 
in the Country, to Villages and to mens houses, putting the 
same naughty ware to sale secretly. 1676 Marvell Mr. 
Smirke 33 The little Emissaiyes .. hawke about from 
London to Westminster with their Batches stifle with the 
Copyes, and will sell them to any one. 1712 Arbuthnot 
John Bull ui. iv, To go hawking and peddling about the 
stieets, selling knives, scissors, and shoe-buckles. 

2. trans. To cany about from place to place and 
offer for sale ; to cry in the street. 

1713 SwiFr Imit. Har. 1. vii. 41 His works were hawk’d in 
ev’ry stieet. But seldom lose above a sheet. 1759 Cortipl. 
Lcl.-writcr (ed. 6) 215 They immediately hawlced it about 
to every surgeon. 1833 Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) 1 . 
vi. § 56. 51 Inflammatory addresses were hawked in every 
street. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xix. 457 Salt was 
hawked about by retail dealeis. 
b. transf. and fig. 

a 174s Swift Friendly Apol, (R.), All this with design . . 
To hear his praises hawk’d about. 1801 Mar. Edgeworth 
Belinda (1832) I. ii. 28 Last winter, when I was at Bath . . 
this Belinda Portman was hawked about everywhere. 
1847 L. Hunt Men, Women. ^ B. II. x. 237 She consented 
to be hawked about as a sort of nurse and overseer. 1869 
Lowell Winter-Even. Hymn ix, I come not of the race. 
That hawk their sorrows in the market-place. 

3. trans. To traverse as a hawker with something 
to dispose of ; to canvass. 

186s Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. i. V. 3 That is all her 
Hungarian Majesty^ has yet got by hawking the world. 
Pragmatic Sanction in hand. 

4. intr. slang. (See quot.) 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I, 328 They have a man . . 
sometimes at a fair, to hawk, or act as a button (a decoy) to 
purchase the first lot of goods put up. 

Hence Hawked fpl. a., Hawking vbi. sh. and 
ppl. a. 

1S42-3 Act 34 ^ 3S Heif VIII, c. 10 § 3 No . . couerlet- 
makers.. shall.. vse the said craft of haukynge, or go as 
hankers, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant, Creiu, Hawking, going 
about Town and Country, with Scotch-Cloth, &c. or News- 
papers. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre v.i, Those little 

Hawking Females that traverse the Park, and the Play- 
House, to put off their damag’d Ware. 1715 M. Davies 
Athen. Brit, I. 346 Hawk’d-about Tryal-Pamphlets. 1862 
Trollofe Orley F. vi, I call it hawking and peddling, 
that going round the country with your goods on your back. 
It ain’t trade. 

Hawk (bgk), z;.3 Also 6-7 liauk(e, 7 baulk. 
[Of uncertain origin ; probably echoic,] 

1. intr. To make an effort to clear the throat of 
phlegm ; to clear the throat noisily. 

[see hawking below]. 1602 Rowlands Greenes 
Ghost 9 Then they will hamme and hauke, and saie they 
are not euery bodie, and so take their mony. 1638 Mede 
Rever. Gocts House Wks. (1672) 11. 349 Nor is it lawful for 
us. .to hauk or hem in the Church. 1797 Sporting Mag. 
X. 272 A man .. began to hawk and spit. 1816 Scott 
Autiq. XXX, 'I shall prove a wretched interpreter’, said 
M’ Intyre .. coughing and hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. 1877 Roberts Handhk. Med. (ed. 3) 
I. 299 There is a frequent tendency to cough and hawk. 

2. trans. To bring up with a strong effort of 
clearing the throat. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 84 For hauking vp 
of blood. 1676 Wiseman (J.), A stinking tough phlegm 
which she hawked up in the mornings. 175* Smollett 
Per. Pic. xiv. He hawked up, with incredible stiaining, the 
interjection ah I 1843 Sir T. Watson Princ. ^ Pract. 
Phys. xxviii. (1871) 593 He hawked up in the course of the 
day a considerable quantity of ropy mucus. 

Hence Hawking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 Stanyhurst Ded. (Arb.) 7 In such hauking 

wise, as if he were throtled with the chincoughe. 1600 
Shaks. A. V. L. v. iii. 12 Shal we clap into ’t roundly, 
without hauking, or spitting, or saying we are hoarse 1831 
Trelawnv Adv. Younger Son II. 149 A gawky, .bilious, 
hawking Frenchman. _ 1892 W. H. Hudson La Plata xx. 
307 'The violent hawking of a man clearing his throat. 

Hawk-bell : see Hawk’s bell. 

Kaw'kbill. 

1. A species of turtle ; =Hawk’s-bill i. 

1782 P. H. Bruce Mem. xii. 424-5 Many sorts of tor- 
toises, of which the hawk-bill is the most valuable for its 
fine shell. 188^ C. F. Holder Marvels Anim. Life 27, 1 
found a hawk-bill turtle lying on the surface. 

2. An instrument. (See quots.) 

187s mmow.!: Diet. Mech., Hawk-bill, 2. with curved 

nose, to hold pieces in blow-pipe soldering. Ibid., Hawk- 
bill-tooth-saw, a saw having a curving, hooked saw-tooth, 
somewhat resembling the upper mandible of the hawk. 

So Hawk-billed a., having a mouth like a hawk’s 
beak, as the hawk-billed turtle ( = Hawk’s-bill). 
Hawkbit (hg-kbit). [f. Hawk(wbed) -r 
(Devil’s) Bit. Called by Ray and others, ‘ Hier- 
acium minus prismorsd radice, Hawkweed with 
bitten roots, Yellow Devil’s bit’ (after Devil’s bit 
Scabious) ; the compressed form ffaivkbit was in- 
troduced by Petiver in 1713.] 


A book-name for the Apargia of composite 
plants, resembling havvkweeds. 

1713 Petiver Herb. Brit. Raii Catal. , Common Hawkbit, 
Jagged Hawkbit [etc.]. 1825 J. E. Smith Eng. Eloralll. 
351. 1843 W. Gaze in Zoologist 1 . 30 The autumnal hawk- 

bit and dandelion. 1881 G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nature 
xxii. Some golden heads of the autumnal hawkbit. 

Hawked (hgkt), [f. Hawk jA^h--ed : cf. 
hookecT\ Cuived like a hawk’s beak ; aquiline. 

1577 Hellowes Gueuara's Chron. 72 Adrian had an high 
bodie .. nose somewhat hawked. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. VI. xi. 353 Flat noses seem comlyunto the Moore, 
an Aquiline or hawlced one unto the Persian. 1712 Hearne 
Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) III. 439 He had a hawk'd Nose. 1845 
Stepmother yzZfi) H, xxiii. 351 A stout, well-made, 
hawked-faced man. 

Hawked (hgkt), a.2 .SV. and north, dial. Also 
hawkit. [Derivation obscure.] Of cattle : ‘ Having 
while spots or streaks’ (Jam.) ; spotted, streaked, 
as in red-hazvked. 

1500-20 Feu^eil Fi eir 102, Fie maid a hundreth 

nolt all hawkit. 1612-3 iu N Riding Rec (1884) II. ii 
A cow . . red hawked in colour. 1658 W. Chamberlayne 
Love's Victory in Fharomiida iv. (1850) 181 As much as 
the slit in our hawked bullock’s ear, i8ii W. Aiton Agric. 
Ayrshire xiv. 425 A cow with much white on her neck was 
teimed a hawked cow. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxxix, I do 
still baud by the real hawkit Airshire bleed. 

Hawker (hp-ksr), sbX [OE. hafocere, f. hafoc 
Hawk sbX : see -eb 1 (cf. fowler). One who 
hawks, or engages in the sport of hawking ; one 
who tends or trains hawks ; a falconer. 

Canotts Edgar m Thorpe Anc. Laws 11 , 258 We 
laerao |>aet preost ne beo hunta, ne hafecere. 1463 Maun. ^ 
Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 225 Item, the same day my inastyr 
gaff to the hawkerys, xij.rf. 1601 Holland Pliny x. viii. 
(R.), The hawkers and foulers when they have caught the 
foule, divide the hootie with the hawkes. Earl Dun- 

more Pamirs II. 269 Hassan Beg .. enlisted the services of 
a professional hawker, .so off we went with our falcon. 

Hawker (hg'kar), J^.2 [app. a.MLG. hoker, in 
LG. and Ger. hoker, Du. heuker, higgler, hawker, 
huckster, costermonger. The LG. word is usually 
referred to hocken to take upon the back, to carry 
pick-a-back, also, to squat, keep sitting in the 
same place ; and has been variously explained as 
one that carries a pack or load on his back, and 
one that sits at a stall.] 

A man who goes from place to place selling his 
goods, or who cries them in the street. In mod. use 
technically distinguished from pedlar ; see quot. 
1895. 

1510 Nottingham Rec._ III. 104 Pro correctione habenda 
de les Hawkers, iijr. u\]d, 1533 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c, g 

§ 6 Sundry euill disposed persons, which commonly beene 
called haukers . goe about from place to place within this 
Realme, vsing buying and selling of Brasse and Pewter. 
1542-3 [see hawking : Hawk v,'^ 1]. 1679 Land. Gaz. No. 

1432/4 A sort of loose and idle persons, called Hawkers, who 
do daily publish and sell seditious Books, .contrary to Law. 
17H Budgell Sped. No. 150 r i, I heard the Hawkers 
with great Vehemence crying about a Paper. 1785 Crabbf, 
Newspaper Wks. 1834 II. 118 The rattling hawker vends 
through gaping streets. 1895 Daily News 19 Mar. 7/7 He 
saw defendant acting as a hawker . . He asked him if he had 
a licence, when he produced a pedlar's licence. .A hawker is 
a man who travels about selling goods with a horse and cart 
or van. A pedlar carries his goods himself. .The cost of a 
pedlar’s licence is 5f., and is granted by the police. Hawkers’ 
licences are granted by the Inland Revenue, and cost 2/. 
fg. a 1683 Oldham Wks. <5- Rem. (16B6) 26 The Churches 
Hawkers in Divinity, Who ’stead of Lace, and Ribbons, 
Doctrine cry. 1855 Tennyson Maudi. x. iii, This hroad- 
brim’d hawker of holy things. 

b. A horse used in hawking goods. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills IV, 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Hence Hawker v. intr., to act as a hawker ; 
whence Hawkering ppl. a. 

1678 Butler Hud. iii. iii. 6zo [He] was implacable and 
auker’d "To all that Interlop’d, and Hawker’d. 1682 Old- 
ham Sat. to friend Wks. (Bell) 221 They are forced to ply 
For jobs of hawkering divinity. 

Hawker, obs. form of Hookeb, a small vessel. 
Hawkery (hg’kari). nonce-wd. [f. Hawk 
: cf. rookery, and see -eby.] A place where 
hawks are kept. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R. Esher (1850) 35 Lord Berkeley had 
proposed to shew them a hawkery of his in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Hawkey;, hawkie (hp-ld). Sc. and north, dial. 
[Of same origin as Hawked a.'^, with denominative 
-ie, -y, as in blacky, brownie, etc.] ' A cow, pro- 
perly one with a white face ; often used as a general 
name for a cow or an affectionate name for a 
favourite cow’ (Jam.). 

1724 Ramsay Cgw/. Sheph. n. iii, Nae mair the hawkeys 
shalt thou milk. 1785 Burns Cotter's Sai.UVt. xi. The 
soupe their only Hawkie does afford. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Hawkie, a white-faced cow. Also a general pet- 
name for the cow. 

Hawkey, hawkie, var. Hockey. 

Hawking (hg’kig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Hawk v.^] 

1. The sport or practice of chasing birds or small 
animals by means of trained hawks. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1779. c 1375 Barbour Troy- 
bk. i. 279 Quhar-throw of halkinge ande of huncinge Ha- 
boundauly that hade he kynge. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
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Aymon iv, 120 Theyr fader was a hawkyng vppoii the ryver. 
rtiS33 Ld. Bcuncrs Hnoti xti. 35 Desyryngmeto ryde with 
hym an hawkynge. 1596 Shaks. Tam. i>hr. Induct, ii. 43 
Dost thou loue hawking ? 1660 H. Adis Fannaticki Mite 
7 He runs not to Hawkings nor Huntings. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. T26 Hunting and hawking were common and 
favourite diversions of the Arabs. 

fig. 1611 Dekker Roaring Girle Wks. 1873 III. 166 
What dost thou go a hawking after me? 

2 . attrih. and Comb. Relating to or used in hawk- 
ing, as harvking-bag, costume, -gauntlet, -glove, 
language, -pole, -pouch, spaniel. 

1598 Florio, Fakouiera, a faulkners bagge, a hauking 
pouch. i6z2 Drayton Poly-olb. xx, The falconers take their 
hawking-poles in hand. 16^ Whitlock Zooiomia 185 His 
Tongue is not acquainted with the hawking Dialect. 1636 
S. Holland Zara (1719) 52, I can seclude .®oIus and his 
Sons in a Hawking-bag. 1676 Loud. Gciz. No. A 

large well made Hawking-Spaniel. 1823 Scott Quentin D. 
ii, A hawking gauntlet on his left hand, though he carried 
no bird. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Itid.Tl. 255 Behnam took 
advantage of Akber’s absence on a hawking party. i8M 
Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. i, The Chelsea lady was in 
hawking costume, 

Hawkinif, ppl- [f. Hawk v .'^ -h -ing^.] 
That hawks ; addicted to the sport of hawking. 
In Shaks. 1601, ‘hawk-like, keen’ (Schmidt). 

i6ot Shaks. Atl's Well i. i. 105 His arched browes, his 
hawking eie. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. xxii, IMe thinkes a 
drunken Cobler, and a meere hawking Gentleman ranks 
equally. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. IV. 770 His sarcastic 
remarks on the hunting, hawking boors. 

Hawking, vbl. sbs. and ppl. adjs.^ and 3 : see 
under Hawk v !^ and 3 . 

Hawkish (hg-kij), a. [f. H,\.W1C sb.^ -b -ish.] 
Somewhat of the nature or appearance of a hawk. 

1841 Carlyle Misc. (1857) IV. 245 Of temper most ac- 
cipitral, hawkish, aquiline, not to say vulturish. 1859 H. 
Kingsley G. Hainlyn I. vi. 64 She. .was now too fierce and 
hawkish looking, though you would still call her handsome. 

Hawkit, van of Hawked^. 

Haw'k-like, Like a hawk, or like that of 
a hawk. 


c_i6xi Chapman Iliad xxii. 121 Who, hawk-like, ayres 
swiftest passengei That holds a timorous dove in chace [etc.]. 
1^73 G. White Selborne xliii. 109 This species may be easily 
distinguished from the common buzzard by its hawk-like 
appearance. 1892 Mrs. H. Ward D. Grieve 1. 6_With a 
sudden hawk-like gesture.. she tried to get hold of it. 

Haw'k-moth. .A moth of the family Sphin- 
gidsi or Sphingina ; a sphinx-moth ; so called from 
their manner of flight, whiclr resembles the hover- 
ing and darting of a hawk. There are many genera 
and species, as Death’s-head h.. Elephant h., 
Humming-bird h., Privet h. \ see these words. 

1785 M. Martin (ttWt’), The Aurelian’s Vade Mecum ; con- 
taining,. Catalogue of Plants affording Nourishment to 
Butterflies, Hawk-moths, .and Moths in the state of Cater- 
pillars. J847 Carpenter Zool. § 707 The larvae of the 
Hawk-Moths have alway.s sixteen feet. 1831 Medlock tr. 
Schoedler's_ Zool. 565 Lepidopterous insects are , , ranked 
as Butterflies, Moths, and Sphinges or hawk-moths. 
Hawk-nose. A nose curved like a hawk’s 
beak ; an aquiline nose. 

*S33 Udall Flowers Lat. Speakyng 192 (R.) Ciokyng or 
howyng inwarde, like as the bil . . of an hauke, and such 
we call in scorne or derision hauke-noses. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Nez, A high-raisdj or hawke, nose. 1680 Land. Gaz. No. 
r544/4 A Dapple Grey Mare . . seven years old, a Hawk 
Nose. 1889 Browning Ai^. 122 Those sparkling 

eyes beneath their eyebrows' ridge (Each meets each, and 
the hawk-nose rules between). 

Hawk-nosed, a. Having a nose curved like 
a hawk’s beak. 

2530 Palsgr. 315/1 Hawknosed, hecgu. 1662 J, Davies tr. 
Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 271 lie was. .somewhat Hawk- 
nos’d, as most of the Persians aie. 1837 W. Irving CaFi. 
Bonneville III. 120 A fierce, game-looking set of fellows ; 
tall and hawk-nosed, and very much resembling the Crows. 

Hawk-owl. A name given to : a. The Short- 
eared Owl, Asia hrachyotus. b. The Day-owl, 
Surnia ulnla or funerea. Both so called from 
their smaller heads, and habit of seeking their food 
during the day. 

2743-32 G. Edwards Hat. Hist. Birds 62 The Little 
Hawk Owl. This Biid is r.nther bigger than a Sparrow- 
Hawk. 1802 G. Montagu Ornith. Diet. (1833I 242 The 
Hawk Owl comes to us in October. i8iz A. Wilson Az/nu-. 
Ornith. yi. 64 Hawk Owl . . This is another inhabitant of 
both continents.. a connecting link between the Hawk and 
Owl tribes, 2836 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist. IV. 926 Sumia. 
funerea.. \t hunts fiequently in the day-time. The smaller 
head, .combined with these habits, have obtained for it the 
name of Hawk-Owl. 


HaiWk’s- 1 )ea,rd. A book-name for the genus 
Crepis of composite plants, allied to the hawk- 
weeds. 

1806 J. Galpine Brit. Bot. § 347 Crepis, hawksbeard. 
2861 Miss Pratt Flo^uer. FI, III. xSo, 


Hawk’s bell, hawk-bell. A small spherical 
hell, for fastening on the leg of a hawk. 

[2468 in Rogers Agric. ij- Brices III, 337/2, 2 hawks’ bells.] 
2483 Act 1 Rich, 111 , c. 12 That no merchaunt Straungier, . 
brynge into this Realme.. belles except haukes belles [etc.]. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans Diij (heading), OfhawkysBellys..Off 
spare hawke bellis ther is chooce and iyttill of charge of 
thay’m. x6aa Drayton Poly-olb. xx. The trembling fowl 
diat hear the jigging hawk-bells ring. 1777 Robertson 
Hisl. Anier. (1778I I. ii. 93 They . . received from them 
hawks-hells, glass beads or other baubles. 1832 Westm. 
Rev. XVI. 132 Beads and hawk-bells, 1833 W. Irving 


Crayon Misc. (1849) 298 Morris-dancers, gaily dressed up 
with ribands and hawks’-bells. 

Hawk’s-bill. 

1 . (Also liazuk' s-bill itirlle.) A species of turtle, 
Chelone imbruata, having a mouth resembling the 
beak of a hawk, inhabiting the Indian Ocean and 
the warmer parts of the Atlantic, and furnishing the 
toi toisesliell of commerce. Also Hawkbill, 

1637 R. Ligon BarbadoesQbTp 4 The Loggerhead Tui tie, 
and the Hawks bill Turtle, of which sorts, the latter is the 
best. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 103 The Hawksbill_ Turtle is 
the least kind; they are so called because their mouths 
[lesemble] tile Bill of a Hawk ; On the hacks of these 
Hawksbill Tuitle grows that Shell which is so mucli 
esteem’d for making Cabinets, Combs [etc.]. 1712 E. Cooke 
Voy. S. Sea 20 There is Plenty of Tortoises, or Turtle, but 
not very good to eat, being a sort of Hawksbill. 1892 
Chamh. Jrnlf 14 May 318/2 The thirteen plates of tortoise- 
shell on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill tortoise. 

2 . Part of the striking action of a clock. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech., HawlPs bill, a catch-piece 
attached to a vibrating arm, which acts as a detent in the 
lack of the striking part of a clock, and assists in effecting 
the proper number of strokes. 

3 . (See qnot.) 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 Grypkites, the Hawk’s Bill, 
or Ague-shell. 

Hawk’s eye. Also hawk-eye. 

1 . The eye of a hawk ; hence, a sharp or keen 
eye like a hawk’s. 

1684 Otway Atheist iv. i, A plague of her Hawk’s Eyes ! 
1687 Congreve Old Bach. \. i, I have a Hawk’s Eye at a 
Woman’s Hand. 1833 Tennyson Poems 119 Your hawk- 
eyes aie keen and bright. 1884 Spurgeon in Sword ,5- 
Trowel July 338 There are persons in the world who seem 
to have hawks’ eyes where anything evil is concerned. 

2 . A name given to some species of plover, as 
the golden plover and the black-bellied plover. 

1813 A. Wilson Amer. Ornith. VII. 42 It is said, that at 
Hudson’s Bay it [the black-bellied plover] is called the 
Hawk’s-eye on account of its brilliancy. 

Hawkweed (hg’k|Wfd). [transl. of L. hierd- 
cium = Gx. UpaKiov, f. Upa\ hawk, falcon; but the 
ancient application of the name was different (see 
Liddell and Scott).] The common name for plants 
of the large genus Hieracium (N.O. Conipositge). 

Also sometimes loosely applied to other yellow-flowered 
composites, as Senecla hkracifolius, Picris hieracioides, and 
the genus Crepis (Bastard Hazukweed). 

[c xooo Sa.v. Leechd. II. 56 Hafocwyrt on hluttrum ealoS.] 
1362 Turner Herbal 11. 14 b. The nature of Hawke wede is 
to coule and partly to binde. 15^7 Gerarde Herbal 11. 
x'xxii. 232 Haukeweede is also a kinde of Succorie, 1794 
Rousseau's Bot. xxvi. 381 Hieracium or Hawkweed 
is a numerous genus of this order. 1806 J. Galpine Brit. 
Bot. 340 Picris hieracioides, hawkweed ox-tongue. 1849 
Kingsley Misc., N. Devon II. 281 Crumbling rocks, fes- 
tooned with heath, and golden hawkweed. 

Hawky (hg ki), a.i [f. Hawk sb.'i- + -y.] Of 
the nature of a hawk ; greedy as a hawk. 

1732 Ellis Pract. Farmer 98 in Britten Old Country 
Wds. (E, D. S.), [Gravel is] of a hawky voracious nature. 

Hawky (hg-ki), <z.2 nonec-wd, [f. Hawk w.S] 
Characterized by hawking. 

1866 Carlyle Remin. n. 204 Speech of the most haggly, 
hawky, pinched and meagre kind. 

Hawle, obs. form of Hail sbl^ 
fHawler. Obs. [f. hawk. Hall sb. + -eb ; cf. 
Hallies ^.] The keeper or steward of a hall. 

GX400 Maundev. (Roxb.) XXX. 136 A kyng es porter, 
a nob er hawler, anojjer chauinbeilayne. 

Hawliiig(e, var. Halling Obs., tapestry. 
Hawm (hgm), V. dial. [Etymol. unknown.] 
intr. To move about awkwardly ; to lounge. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hauni, to lounge about. Leic. Ibid., 
.fiTazuwzwg, awkwardness. Line, N. W. Line. Gloss., 
Hawm, to move about awkrvardly. 1880 Tennyson North. 
Cobbler iv, Guzzlin' an’ soakin’ an’ smoakin’ an’ hawmin’ 
about i’ the la.ines. 

Hawni(e, obs. forms of Haulm. 

Hawmoel, -ble, etc., obs. ff. Amble, etc. 
tHawiued, a. Obs. [Derivation doubtful. 

It may possibly be i. hawn, kaw/n, Hame sb.^ (of the collar 
of a horse) as resembling them in their curvature. Another 
suggestion _ is f. hawm. Haulm -^ -ld'* : in allusion to the 
prominent joints or frequent crookedness of jointed stalks.] 
Of legs : Bandy, curved, 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit, x. 530 The diuels of Crow- 
land with their . . crooked and hawm’d legs [zincis cruribus]. 

Hawmed, haximed, ? corrupt form of Humet, 
HUMETxi. 

1372 Bossewell a rmorie iii. 14 b. The Hawmed in this 
Cote armour, is a manifeste demonstration of buiiall, and is 
an aunciente token in Armorie. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
(i8ir) 373 He. .beareth, a, a cross haumed s. 

t Hawm-legged, a. Obs. Also haume-. 
[See Hawmed a.J Bandy-legged, bow-legged. 

x6o8 Withals' Diet, 286 That is hawme legged [1634 
havme-legged], legges turned outward (as some say) that 
hath a paire of left legges, valgus. 

Hawse (bgz), sbl^ Naut. Forms : 5-7 halse, 
dhaijlae, 7 hause (houlse, 8 harse), 6- hawse. 
[A phonetic spelling of i6th c. halse, haulse, app. 
a. ON. hdls neck (cf, Halse sb.). Jig. part of the 
forecastle or bow of a ship or boat, also, the front 
sheet or tack of a sail, the end of a rope, etc.] 

1 . That part of the bows of a ship in, which the 


hawse-holes are cut for the cables to pass through ; 
hence, sometimes, in plural, the hawse-holes them- 
selves. 

xeff] Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 313, ij peces of tymbie 
for the halse of the seyd ship. 1367 G. Fenner in Hakluyt 
Voy. (1589) 147 We cut our cable at the hawse. 1382 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. Ixiv. 130 To let 
slippe their Gabelis by theyr Halsis. a 1608 Sir F. Vere 
Comm. 28 After many attempts to wind up the anchor I was 
forced to cut cable in the haulse. 1627 Capt. Smith Sea- 
man's Gram, ii. 10 The Hanses are those great lound holes 
before, vnder the Beak-head, where commonly is used the 
Cables when you come to an Anchor, the bold or high 
Hause is the best. 1633 T. James Voy. 46 Our Cables fioze 
in the hawse. 1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey) s. v., A Bold 
Hawse, is when the Hole is lofty above Water. 1748 
A nson's Voy. m. iv. 330 We weie in a leaky ship, with three 
cables in our hawses. 1842 F. Cooper fack 0’ Lantern I. 
r 40 Two men appeared near the Knight-heads .. looking at 
the vessel's hawse. 
t2. A cable, a hawser. Obs. 

1398 Florio, Alzana..a halse or cable to diaw a bote or 
ship wilhall [1611 Alzaniere . .a halse or halsier in a ship], 
a 1642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tiacis in. 11704) 346/1 Cat- 
holes are over the Ports in the Gun-Room . . to heave the 
Sliip a stern by a Cable, or tlause. 

3 , The space between the head of a vessel at 
anchor and the anchors, or a little beyond the 
anchois, esp. in phr. athzvart thwart) the hawse 
(cf. athwari-hazuse, s.v. Athwart C), to cross the 
hawse, etc. Alsoj^q 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Brave Sca-fiyhtNIVs,. iii. 39/1 
In the darke night they might haue chained two or thiee 
Fiigots together, and turning them vpon them, vpon the 
Ebbe, thwart their hawse, might much haue endangered 
them. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 332 Both fell foul 
one anothers houlses, thiough which mischance her holtsprit 
gave our mizen shrouds a [etc.]. 1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 21/4 

He fell thwart the Man of Wars Halse. xB^glbid. No. 160/4 
The Vice Admiral, .intended then to cross the Hause. 1712 
E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 330 Then I lay a-th wart theEnemy(s 
Harse. 1833 Marry at P. Simple xxxv, Nothing would suit 
Nelson but this four-decked ship ; so we crossed the hawse 
of about six of them, and . . were abreast of her. 1839 
Rrade Love me little (Ward) ix. 112 ‘ Theie are mischief- 
makers behind’. ‘Ay?.. I’ll teach them to come across my 
hawse'. 1867 Smyth i’aifor'x Word-bk. s.v., If a vessel 
chives at her anchors into the hawse of another she is said 
to ‘ foul the hawse ’ of the vessel riding there ; hence the 
threat . . ‘ If you foul my hawse. I’ll cut your cable’. 

4 . ‘ The situation of the cables before the ship’s 

stem, when she is moored with two anchors out 
fiom forward, one on the starboard, and the other 
on the port bow ’ (Smyth Sailor's PFord-bli. 1867). 
b. Phr. when both cables lead diiectly 

(without crossing) to their respective anchois. 
Foul, open hawse (see quots.). f Full hazvse, with 
all the cable run out {obs.). To clear the hawse, 
fresh {freshen) the hawse (see quots.). Cross, 
elbow, rouzid turn in the hazvse (see quot. 1881, 
and Elbow sb. 2 e). 

*S97 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The ship on hull, the 
helme on lee, full hawse in tumbling roades. X706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), Burning in the Hawse, is when the Cable 
endures an extraordinary Stiess. Clearing the Hawse, is 
the Untwisting of two Cables, which being let out at 
two seveial Hawses, are wound about one another. Riding 
upon the Hawse, i.s when any weighty Substance falls 
directly before the Hawse, orliesacrossit. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., Fresh the Hawse when there is reason to suspect 
the_ cable may be fretted in those holes, they veer out 
a little, to_ let another part endure the sliess. .Freshing 
the hawse is also used when new pieces are laid upon the 
cable in the hawse. X748 Anson's Voy. ii. i. 116 These., 
gusts make it difficult for ships .. to keep a clear hawse 
when anchored. X788 Chambers' Cycl., Hawse, foul, im- 
plies that the cables lie across the stern, or bear upon each 
other, so as to be rubbed or chafed by the motion of the 
vessel. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship II. 254* When a ship 
at her moorings has her cables lead strait to her anchors, 
without crossing, she is said to ride with an open hawse. 1881 
Hamebslv Naval Encycl. s.v.. If from an open hawse a ship 
swings_i8o° she brings a 'cross in the hawse, a second half 
swing in the same direction makes an elbow, a third, a round 
turn, a fourth, a round tzirn and an elbow, and so on. 

6 . attrib. and Comb., as hawse-bag, -block, 
-bolster, -box, -boxing, -buckler ; hawse-fallen 
pa.pple., hawse-full a., hawse-hook, -timber: 
see quots. ; hawse-wood — hawse-timber. Also 
Hawse-hole, -piece, -pipe, -plug. 

1819 Pantologia s.v., ‘^Hawse-bags, are bags of canvas 
made tapering, and stuffed full of oakum . . to prevent the 
sea from washing in at these [hawse] holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., * Hawse-blocks, bucklers, or pieces of 
wood made to fit over the hawse-holes when at sea, to back 
the hawse-plugs. *27 awsc-bolsters, planks above and below 
the hawse-holes. Also, pieces of canvas stuffed with oakum 
and roped round, for plugging when the cables are bent. 
c i860 H._ Stuart Seamans Catech. 35 The *hawse boxes, 
or deck pip^. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk., Hawse-box, 
or Naval Hood, pieces of plank bolted outside round each 
of the hawse-holes, to support the projecting part of the 
hawse-pipe, x88i Hamersly Naval Encycl., *Hawse- 
Boxing..'wa% formerly a projection left upon the hawse- 
timbers in the wake of the hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., *Hawse-ducklers, 'plags of wood to fit 
the hawse-holes, and hatches to bolt over, to keep the sea 
from spurting in. _ Ibid. 373 To ride "hawse-fallen, is when 
the water breaks into the hawse in a rough sea, driving all 
before it. 1692 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. L xvi. 81 
To Ride ^Hawsefull, is when in a rough Sea the Water 
breaks into the Hawses. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk. 
373 Riding hawsefult, pitching bows under. ci8So 



HAWSE. 


Ruditn. Navig. (Weak) 123 Hawse-hook, the breast-hook 
over the hawse-holes. 1867 Smyth Sailot^s iVord-bk., 
* Hawse-timbers, the upright timbers in the bow, bolted on 
each side of the stem, in which the hawse-holes are cut. 

Hawse, sb:^, van of Hause. 

t Hawse, V. Obs. Also 6 hause, 6 -*] halse, 
7 haulse. [a. F. hausser, in i6tli c. hauher, OF. 
halcier, haucier (i2t]i c.) = Pr. alsar, ausar. It. 
alzare, Sp. ahar late L. type *aUiare, f. alitis 
high. For the initial h in Fr. see FIaut ; and cf. 
Hanoe ©.] trmts. To laise, exalt, hoist. 

c tsoo Melvsine xxiv. 166 He made to be haused a lytel 
galyote out of the grete galeye with viii bores. 1513 More 
Rich. Ill, Wks. 62/1 Euery thing was hawsed aboue the 
mesure ; amercementes turned into fines, fines into raun- 
somes. 1548 Hall Ckron., Rick. Ill, ii b, Halsed up 
their sailes. 1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxv. 568 Bomilcar 
. .having sea-roume, halsed up sailes. 

Hence f Hawse^i^.s Obs., exaltation, enhancement. 

c 1475 Partenay 498 Puttyng my hole hert . . and thought 
ay To your honour, hawse, and encrese also. 

Hawse, var. of Halse sb. and 

Ha'WSe-llole. Naut, A cylindrical hole, of 
which there are two in the bows of a vessel, for the 
cable to run through. Phr. To enter {come, creep, 
get in') by the hawse-holes : to enter the service at 
the lowest grade, to rise from before the mast. 

1664 E. Bushncll Compl. Shipwright 8 Provided that 
the Kails., fall not fowl of the halshols. 1748 Ausoti's 
Voy. III. iv. 330 We made a great quantity of water through 
our_ hawse-holes. _ 1803 Phil. Trans. XCIII. 321 This . . 
accident was owing to the hawse-holes being extremely 
large and low, the hawse-plugs not being in, and the holes 
being pressed under water by a crowd of sail on the ship. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple^ xvii. Working my way up as 
regulaily as one who gets in at the hawsehole and crawls 
aft to the cabin windows. 1894 C. N. Robinson Brit. 
Fleet 341 Very few captains and flag-officers came in at the 
hawseholes. 

Ha'WSe-piece. Naut. One of the timbers of 
a ship thiough which a hawse-hole is cut ; one of 
the timbers which compose the bow of a vessel and 
whose sides look fore and aft. 

iMo Loud. Gaz. No. 1526/4 The Adventure Pink, Dogger 
built.. new Hawse pieces. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789), Ecubiers ., also the hawse-pieces, through which 
those holes are cut. <11850 Ritdim. Navig. (Weak) 123 
Hawse-Nieces, the timbers which form the bow of the ship, 
whose sides stand fore and aft, or nearly so ; that is, parallel 
to the middle line of the ship. 

Ha'wse-pipe. Naut. A cast-iron pipe fitted 
into a hawse-hole to prevent the cable from abrad- 
ing the wood. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. Apr. 465 The chain attached to the 
anchor, and made fast through a hawse-pipe to the bow or 
forepart of the vessel, acts as a pivot on which it swings. 
1888 Daily Hews 16 Feb. 2/7 Abbey Home, .left this morn- 
ing for Dover Harbour, with hawse-pipe broken. 

Ha’WSe-plug'. Naut. A plug made to fit 
into the hawse-pipe to prevent water from entering. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram, ii. 10 They [use] a 
Hause-plug at Sea. 1803 [see Hawse-hole]. 1886 J. M. 
iSnaiyECLV) Seamanship Notes 8 When, .heavy weather [is] 
expected, .hawse-plugs [should be] put in. 

Hawser (hg’zai). Naut. Forms; 4hauc0our, 
hauucour,haucer, (5 esr'WM. anwser), 5-8hauaer, 
6 halsor, 6-9 halser, haulser, (7 haurser,harser, 
-or, hasar, 7-8 hasser] , 5- hawser, [app. Anglo- 
Fr. hauceour, f, OF. haucier to Hawse, hoist ; in 
reference to the original purpose of a hawser. Cf. 
obs. F. haiisserie, haulserle ‘ the drawing, or haling 
of Barges, or great Boats vp a riuer by the force of 
men ashore ’ (Cotgr.) from same source. Evidently 
from an early period associated in form and sense 
with Hawse : cf. sense i b, and Hawse sb^- 2.] 

1 . A large rope or small cable, in size midway 
between a cable and a tow-line, between 5 and 10 
inches in circumference ; used in warping and 
mooring ; in large ships now made of steel. 

1338 MS. Sacrist's Roll, Durham, Item j cabilus magnus 
xl cuhitorum. Item j hauceour xxx cubitorum_. 1355-6 
Ibid., Item] hauucour etj alia corda. 1373 in Riley Lend, 
Mem. (1868) 369, 2 haucers pour boyropes, 2 touropes, 3 
werpropes. 1465 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. 200 An anwser 
weying iij, stone, viij. li. 1485-6 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
U896) 18 Cables of iuiidrie sortes vj, Caggyn^ cable j, 
Hauser j. _ Ibid. 36 Hawsers for the botes taWe iiij. 1592-3 
■det^S Eliz.c. 8 Preamb,, Cables, Halsors, and Cordage. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. ii. 609 With well-wreath'd halsers hoise 
Their white sails. 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 46 Ships.. 

a Hasar or Rope ready to send one end ashore. 1745 
P. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Voy. 178 We . . carry’d out two 
Hawsers and Anchors to heave the Ship off. 1831 Trb- 
lawny Adv. Younger Son I. 230 He desired me to make 
mst a halser .. to the ring-bolts of her bob-stays. 1855 
Singleton Virgil II. 393 Saturnia snaps the halser. 1871 
Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I. vi. 205 With three huge 
hawsers the ship’s stem was made fast, 
b. Used by confusion for Hawse sb^- 3. 

1684 Otway Atheist 11. i. Laying your self atwart my 
Harser. 1787 Sir j. Hawkins yohnson 443 note, A barge 
- . in great danger of running, as they call it, athwart the 
hawser and of oversetting. 

2 . Comb., as hawser-fashion adv., hawser-lihe 
adj. ; hawser-bend, a kind of hitch or knot ; 
hawser-clamp, a gripper for a hawser to prevent 
its veering out (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) > t b.aw- 
ser-hole = Hawse-hole J hawser-laid a,, made 
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of three or four sttands laid up into one ; •]- haw- 
ser-work, towing. 

1793 Smeaton EdyHoue L. 197 A rope laid *hawser 
fashion is a rope consisting of any number of yams accord- 
ing to the strength required, which divided into three 
strands, and each being twisted equally, are prepared to be 
laid into a rope. 1802 Mitchell in Naval Chron. VII. 52 
Daley was looking out at the *hawser-hole. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) s. v. Ropes, Ropes are either cable- 
laid or *hawsei-laid. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catcch. 
52 When three cablets are laid up together, it is called 
‘ hawser-laid ’ rope. 1875 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. x, 
(ed. 2) 360 Running rigging is hawser -laid, light-handed. 
167s tr. Camden's Hist. Ehz. iii. (1688) 411 The seamen, 
whom he encouraged at their *HaIsei-work. 

Hawslock : see Halse sb. 6 . 

Hawson, obs. form of Hausen. 

IIawt(e, obs. ff. Hacght ; var. Haut v. Obs. 

Hawtane, -en, var. Hautain a. Obs. 

Hawtere, obs. foim of Altae. 

Hawthorn (hg’JipAn). Forms : i hasu-, hasa- 
■Born, 3 haw5-, 4 ha5}jorn, 4-6 hau-, hawe])orn, 
■thorne, (7 hathorn), 5- hawthorn. ) 3 . i hseg-, 
hasguporn, 5 heiporne, 6 hai-, haythorne. [OE. 
haga-, hivgu-, htvgporn, f. haga Haw + porn 
Thorn. Cf. MTiVi.hagedorn, 'Du.haagdoorn, MHG. 
hage jt'^dorn, hagdorn (Ger. hagedorn), ON. hag- 
porn (Sw. hagtorn. Da. hagetorn).') 

1 . A thorny shrub or small tree, Cratuegus Oxya- 
cantha, N.O. Eosacem, extensively used for forming 
hedges; the White-thorn. It bears white, and, in 
some varieties, red or pink blossom (called ‘ may ’) ; 
its fruit, the haw, is a small round dark red berry. 
(Also extended to other species of Cratsegus.) 

a 800 Erfurt Gloss. 19 Alba spitia, hagudorn. cgSo 
Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. vii. 16 HuetSer somnigas.-of haga- 
Sornum fic-beamas. 13.. Guy Warw. (A.) 4532 piderward 
sir Gij him drouj. And loked vnder an hawe-boni bouj. 

13.. Gaw, ^ Gr. Knt. 744 pe hasel & \>e ha3-lrorne. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. xvr. 173 A man . . As hore as an hawe- 
thorne. c 14S0 Merlin 68z Abussh. .of white hawthoine full 
of floures. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 68 And every shepherd 
tells his tale Under the hawthorn in the dale. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 2 Nor any tree bigger than a srnall Hathorn. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 8g The hawthorn whitens. 1846 J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 317 The Hawthorn 
is justly considered the trest plant for hedges. 

/§. a 700 Epiiial Gloss, 19 Alba spina, haegnthorn. C725 
Corpus Glass, 114 Alba spina, hea[go]Sorn. c 1000 Sax, 
Leechd. II. 54 Hxgjrornes blostman. 14.. Voc. in Wr.- 
Wulcker 572/45 Cinits, an haythorne & an hawe. 1573 
Tusser Huso, xxxiv. (1878) 76 The box and bay, Haithorne 
and prim, for clothes trim. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Wiickcr, 
XII. xviii. (1886} 218 Haythorne, otherwise whLte[t]horne 

f athered on Maie dale. 1688 R. Holme A rmoury iii. 386/2 
lefore . , finding out of the Needle . .our Fore-fathers are said 
to make use of an Hay-thorn, or a Thorn Prick. 

2 . Angling. Short for hawthorn-fly. 

1884 Senior in Fisheries Exhib. Lit, II. 399 The Gran- 
nom, Vellow-dun, Hawthorn, and Sedge. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hawthorn bough, bud, 
bush, hedge, etc. ; hawthorn china, a kind of 
Oriental porcelain, in which the decoration re- 
presents flowering branches of the Japanese plum- 
tree in white on a dark blue ground ; hawthorn- 
fly, a small black fly appearing on hawthorn-bushes 
when the leaves first come out ; an aitificial imita- 
tion of this fly used by anglers ; hawthorn-gros- 
beak, the hawfinch (? U.Si) ; hawthorn pattern, 
a pattern in which the hawthorn is represented in 
flower ; the pattern used in hawthorn china. Also 
Hawthoen-tebe. 

13.. [see i]. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 650 Were it of 
wodebynde or hawethoin [Lansdowne\m\\)oxnd]\&\es. 1423 
Jas. I, Hingis Q. xxxi. And so with treis set Was all the 
place, and hawthorn hegis knet. 1590 Shaks. Mids, N.m. 
i, 4 Thi.s gteene plot shall be our stage, this hauthorne brake 
our tyring house. 1653 Walton Angler iv. 116 You may 
also make the hawthorn-flie, whicH is all black and not big, 
but very small, the smaller the better. Ibid, 118 The smal 
black fly, or hawthorn fly is to be had on any Hawthorn 
bush, after the leaves be come forth. 1770 Goldsm. Des. 
Vilt. 13 The hawthorn bush, with seats beneath the shade, 
For talking age and whisp’ring lovers made. 1890 Dorothea 
Gerard Lady Baby I. viii. 187 The hedges were strung with 
pearls of hawthorn-buds. 1892 A. T. Fisher Rod ^ River 
vj-j The Hawthorn-fly ..at times proves so good a killer that 
I have placed it on the list. 1896 Daily News 5 May 7/3 
The characteristic of the_ Sakura silks is_ the design of 
Japanese plum blossom with a fine and delicate tracery of 
stems, very similar to the ‘ hawthorn ' pattern familiar upon 
china. 

Hence Hawthorned a., furnished or planted with 
hawthorns. Hawthorny a., characterized by haw- 
thorns, redolent of the scent of hawthorn blossom. 

1831 Fr. A. Kemble Jrnl. in Rec. Girlhood (1878) III. 42 
Read one of Miss Milford’s hawthorny sketches out of ‘ Our 
Village ’ . . they always carry one in fresh air and green 
fields. 1885 W. P, Breed Aboard Abroad 23 A narrow 
path, with high hawthorned inclosures on each hand. 

Hawthorn-tree. = Hawthorn i. 

c 1290 d". Eng. Leg. I. 350/185 Onder an hawjjrorn- [».r. 
hajhorn-] treo. 156a Turner 11. 73 b. Our haw thorn 
tre leseth hys leues euery yere. 1786 Boswell Tour 
Hebrides 27 Aug., There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises 
like a wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle. 1876 
Mackay Poems, Seer, Hawthorn i, O thou snow-white 
hawthorn tree ! 

Comb. 1787 Bcst Afigliffg (ed. 2) 99 The Thorn or Haw- 
thoi n Tree fly. 


HAY. 

t Haw-tree. Obs. [f. Hav/ or 2 -4 Tree.] 

1 . The hawthorn. 

13.. Seuyn Sa£. (W.) 905 Up to the huwe-tre he steghth. 
c 1325 Gloss. IV. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 162 Awe-tre 
[v.r.haviethsn],ceneler. i388Wvclif Dan. xiii. (Susanna) 54 
Vndur an haw tree. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Hawe tiee, espine 
blanche. 1570 Levins 46/37 An Haw tree, sentis. 

2 . Applied by Hudson to the Whitebeam {Pyrus 
Aria) and the Service tree {P. torminalis). 

1762 W. Hudson Flora Angl. (1798) 214 Cratsegus folds 
cordatis .. wild Haw-tree or Service. 1879 Brittln & 
Holland Plant-n. 

Hawur, var. of Hagher a. Obs., skilful. 

Hawvelle, var. Havel sb.^ Obs. 

Hawves, lare obs. pi. of Half sb. 

Hax, obs. form of Ax. 

c 147s VoL. in Wi.-Wiilcker 807/17 Hec sccuris, a hax. 

Haxter, variant of IIackster, Obs. 

Haxyn = ohs. plui. of Aaii. 

ifiiS Pilton Chutchw. Acc. (Sora. Rec. Soc.) 68 For ye 
ledde haxyn . . iiip. iiiiA 

Hay (Iw-i), sbf Forms ; i hfeg, hi'g, heg, 
(heig, hoeg), 2-4 hei, 3-7 hey(e, 4hai, 4-5 hey5(e, 
4-7 haye, 5 hei:5(e, heygh, heey, ( 5-7 haie, 4- 
hay. [Com. Tent. : OE. Meg, Mg, Mg, = OS. 
houwi, (MLG. hoi, lioinve, MDu. hdy, hooi, hoey, 
Du. hoot), OHG. /igzyf, hotavi (properly, nom. /igw/, 
gen. houwes, MHG. hdu, hou, houwe, G. heti), ON. 
hey (Sw., Da. ho), Goth, hawi (gen. haujis) 
OTeut. *haujo'^, ajap. an adj. used suhst. -= (that) 
which can be mowed, f. stem of vb. ^hauw-, OE. 
hcaw- to Hew, cut down, mow.J 

1 . Grass cut or mown, and diied for use as fodder ; 
formeily (as still sometimes) including grass fit for 
mowing, or pieserved for mowing. 

1:825 Vesp. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 2 Swe swe heg hreSlice 
admgiaS. C9W Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 10 Uaes..g2ers vel 
heig micil on ozem styd. C97S Rushw. Gosp. Matt. vi. 30 
pcEt londes hoeg |riBt to dasge is and to majrgen vel marne 
biS in ofne sended. ciooo Sax. Leechd. III. 17S On .vi. 
nihtne nionan do ponne hig on ]>in belS. c 1205 Lay. 24441 
per com hey, per com gras. 1382 Wyclif Mark vi. 39 He 
comaundide to hem, that tliei schulden make alie men sitte 
to mete aftir cumpenyes vpon greene hey, c 1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 126 Seynt Elene..founde pe sameheige jrat 
crist was leyde in yn Jre manger, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymou xx. 450 Ye be not worthe a botelle of heye. 1535 
CovERDALE I Kings xviii. 5 Go thorow the londe vnto all 
the welles of water & ryuers, yf happlye we maye finde hay. 
<; 1645 Howell Lett, i. 47 They leave it dry many dayes 
like Hey. 1725 Swift Lett, Wks. 1841 II. 575, I gave 
oyer all hopes of my hay. .for I reckoned the weather had 
ruined it. 1730-46 Thomson Auimmt 1270 Amid the 
fragrant hay. 1830 Tennyson Owl i. 9 Rarely smells the 
new-mo\yn hay. 1897 Grant Allen in Strand Mag. Oct. 
404/1 Mice, shrews and lizaids . .can conceal themselves less 
easily than they were wont to do in the long hay before the 
cutting. 

2 . Burgundian or Btirgundy hay, Lucerne, or 
Sainfoin: see BURGUNDY, Burgundian A. CatneVs 
hay, an oriental grass or rush : see Camel 5, 

3 . Phrases and Proverbs. To carry hay in one's 
horns ; to be ill-tempered or dangerous (Lat. 
foMum habet in cornu, Horace ; from an ox apt 
to gore, whose horns were bound about with hay). 
To look for a needle in a bottle {bundle) of hay : 
see Needle. To make hay : (a) lit., to mow grass 
and dry it by spreading it about and exposing it to 
the sun’s heat ; {li) fig., to make confusion. To 
make hay of: to throw into confusion, turn topsy- 
turvy, upset. To make hay while the stm shines : 
to lose no time, to seize or profit by opportunities. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 6 Whan the suime shinth 
make hay. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon’s^ Pal. (1869) 
176 He’s sharpe as thorn, And fretfull carries hay in ’s 
home. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 138 She . . was re- 
solv’d . . to make Hay whitest the Sun .shin’d. 1703 Maun- 
drell yonrn. Jerus. (1732) 144 No Hay being here made. 
1817 Mar. Edgeworth Rose, Thistle, etc. 1. ii. Oh ! father, 
how you are making hay of my things 1 i386 Pall Mall G. 
9 June 3/2 Sussex made hay of the Gloucestershire bowling. 
1891 J. M. Dixon Diet. Idiomatic Eng. Phr. s.v., Between 
hay and grass, in an unformed state; hobble-de-hoy. 
F[amiliar]. An Americanism, said of youths between boy- 
hood and manhood. 

4 . attrib, and Comb. a. attributive, as hay-bottle, 
-bundle, -farm, -green, -ground, -land, -market, 
-mead,-meadozu,-tnonth,-season,-stalliy -wisp-, (used 
in the cultivation, caniage, storage, etc. of hay) 
hay-basket, -boat, -cart, -chamber, -crook, -hook, 
-knife, -press, -spade, -wagon, -wain, -yard. b. 
objective genitive (as name of a person, or of a 
mechanical contrivance), as hay-binder, -carter, 
-dryer, -farmer, -loader, -mimer, -pitcher, -presser, 
-raker, -stacker, -tedder, -tier, -tosser. e. objective, 
as hay-binding, -carting, -pitching, -tedding, d. 
instrumental, as hay-fed pa. pple., hay-feed v. e. 
parasynthetic, as hay-coloured, -scented adjs. 

1726 Leoni tr. Albertis Archit. I. 96/r Your Cart .. 
Harrow, Yoke, *Hay-baskets and the like utensils. 1826-44 
Loudon Encycl. Agric. 384 The *hay-binding machine is 
an invention by Beckway for weighing and binding straw 
or hay. 18.. Whittier Caimtess, The heavy *hay-boats 
crawl. 1552 Huloet, *Haye bottell, foenusculuni. 1653 
H. More Ant id. Ath. in. vi. § 6 While he was making hay- 
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HAY-ASTHMA. 


bottles in the barn 1696-7 Act 8-5 IVtll.HI, c. 17 Preamb., 
■"Hay Cartes and Stiaw Cartes winch are dayly brought into 
and stand in a Stieet . . called the Hay-Markett. 1880 
Jefferics Gt. Estate 159 We entered the meadows, where 
the men weie at haycart. lyog Land. Gaz. No. 4187/4 A.. 
House, with .Barns, Stables, *Hay-Chambers. iS&t Daily 
News 20 Jul^ 6/1 '*Hay colour is the fashionable tint for the 
straw of rustic hats. 1641 Best Farm- Bks (Surtees) 37 As 
forstackes, they..cutte them eaven downe to the bottome 
with an hey-spade made foi that purpose ; but for pykes, 
they usually pull out the hey with *liey-crookes. 1634 W. 
Wood New Eny;. Prosji. (1865) 41 Very good arable 
grounds and *Hay-grouiid. 1688 R. 'Aoimsi ArinoHty iii. 
334/2 The *Hay Hook is.. for the pulling out of Hay made 
either in a Rick, Stack, or Mow. i8a8 Webster, * Hay- 
knife., a sharp instrument used in cutting hay out of a 
stack or mow. i 6 go Act 2 Will. .5- M. Sess. 11. c. 8 § 15 
Noe person shall. .suffer his .Waggon Cart 01 Carr to 
stand.. in the place now called the '"Hay Market neere 
Pickadilly .loaden with Hay or Straw, after two of the 
Clocke. 1832 J. Bree 6'i!. Herbert's hie 14 The merry "'hay- 
month gone, now August threw Her golden mantle over every 
plain. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 *Hey mower, fauchevr de foyn. 
1831 Howitt Seasons (1837) 145 ■* Hay-scented fields. i86a 
Ansted Channel Isl. ii. viii. (ed. 2) 182 The delicate hay- 
scented fern {Lastreea xmtdd). 1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. 
cii. Wks. (1876) 146 It shall perysshe and weder awaye as a 
flouie in the *hey season. 1641 *Hay-spade (see hay- 
crookl. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. s. v. Hay-knife, The 
hay-spade has a sharp blade, a handle, and a tread. Ibid., 
^Hay-stacker, a portable derrick for the suspension of 
tackle in the use of the horse hay-fork in stacking. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Excrc. 214 As small as an *Hay-stalk. 1875 
Knight Diet, Mech.,'^ Hay-tedder, a machine to scatter hay 
to the sun and air. 1826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 420 The 
hay-ieddiny machine, invented about 1800, by Salmon of 
Woburn. 1891 Daily News 28 Dec 3/3 A farm labourer, 
*hay der, and thatcher. 1641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) 

37 It is very hehoovefull to see that an *haywaine bee well 
raked. 1847-8 H. Miller First Iinpr, xv. (1857) 260 The 
hay-wains ., pass and repass to and from the hay-field. 
1798 Beresfohd in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 403 
Robbing, plundering, and burning houses, *hay-yards, 
corn, &c. 

5 . Special combs.: hay-barrack ( f/. A".) = Bae- 
RACK I b j hay-bearded a., having a beard of the 
colour or texture of hay; hay-cap, a piece of 
canvas or tarpaulin put on the top of a haycock 
or haystack to protect it from rain ; hay-orome, 
an old kind of hay-take (cf. Ceome) ; see also quot. 
1825; t hay-dust, hay-seed; hay-goaf (fgolph, 
f gulfe),ahay-mow; hiay-graas,grasspreservedfor 
hay ; hay-harvest, the season when hay is made, 
hay-making time ; hay-man, a man who sells hay, 
a hay-salesman ; hay -pack, a large bundle of hay 
packed in a sheet ; hay-plant, an umbelliferous 
plant of Tibet, Frangos pabularia ", hay -rig, -rig- 
ging, a framework projecting from the sides of a 
wagon so as to increase its carrjnng capacity, a 
shelving (U.S .) ; hay-rope, a tope twisted of hay, 
a hay-b^and ; hay-tallat, a Hay-LOFT ; hay-tea, 
a decoction of hay used for cattle ; hay- time, the 
season at which hay is made and carried; hay- 
worm, a worm or caterpillar hied in hay. 

1807 Vancouver A^ic. Devon (1813) i2g_ This contriv- 
ance is called a ^hay-barrack, in Pennsylvania, where they 
are equally used for the protection of hay as well as of 
corn. 186-. O. W. Holmes Hunt after 'the Captain' in 
Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 29 A grave, hard, honest, 
*hay-be_aided face. X858 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 116 
The white '’"hay-caps, drawn over small stacks of beans or 
corn in the fields on account of the rain. 1509 Naske 
Lenten Styffe 40 They fell downe on their mary-hoiies and 
lift vp their *haycromes viito him. a i8aS Forby Vee, E, 
Anglia, Hay-crome. No rustic implement is now literally 
called by this name, but a metaphorical use of the word is 
veiy common. The characters scrawled by an awkward 
penman are likened to ‘hay-cromes and pitchforks’. 1607 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 1715 The seed of grasse, commonly 
called ■’"Hay-dust, is prescribed against the biting of 
Dragons. 1363-87 Foxe -. 4 . (1684) III. 744 The poor 

man and woman were compelled to step into an *Hay-golph 
to hide themselves from their cruelty. 1604 Parson.s 3 
Convers. iii. xv. 254 They two being taken togeather in a 
hay gulfe . .were carryed to the assises at Berry. 1895 East 
Anglian Gloss , Hay-goaf, hay mow. i&i Holland 
Pliny II. 286 Among the kinds of *hey-grasse. 1883 Sun- 
day Mag, July 446/1 What a leap from the grass of an 
Knglish meadow, .to the hay-grass in Bengal ' 1552 Huloet. 
■’"Hay harvest, foeniseciuM. 1824 Miss Miteord Pillage 
Ser. I. (1863) 178 His master . . h.-id begun the hay-harvest 
that very morning. 1800 G. Rose Diaries (i86o) I. 285 
The *haymen who sell the Kentish wheat. 1841 Lever 
C. O'Malley cii. Already some *hay-packs were thrown in. 
*892 Pall Mall G. 10 Feb. 3/1 We came in sight of some 
men, with hay-packs ready for the downward leap. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVIII. 490/1 The Prangos *Hay-plant is 
herbaceous and perennial . The crop consists of the leaves, 
which . . have a highly fragrant smell, extremely similar 
to that of good new clover hay. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) ig Mar. 414/1 Two great farm wagons, provided 
■with those wide projecting frames, technically known as 
*hay-rigs. iMs Thoreau Cajie Cod i. (1894) 4 We met 
several *hay-riggings and farm-wagons . . each loaded with 
three large, rough deal boxes. 1323 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 38 
Bynde her heed with a *heye rope .. to the syde of the 
penne. 1587 ^Mascall Govt. Cattle ii. (1661) 123 If your 
horse be sprained . . then bind him round in a hay rope. 

Recreat. iv. (ed, 2) 29 To tuck it out of 
the Rick by little and little, as you have occasion to use 
It, makes it spend much better than it ■would otherwise do 
out of the *Hay-tallet. 1869 Blackmore Zijran D. xix, 
Being forced to dress in the hay-tallat, *826 Loudon 
Encycl. Agric. (1844) 90s To make *hay-tea 1330 Palsgr. 
S30/1 * Heytyme, temps defener. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 


I. X. I. (1869) I. 121 The demand for country laboui is 
greater at hay-time. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v., 

It [haj '3 is a proper nidus of itself, sometimes, for a much 
larger species of insect called the ^hay-worm, whose origin 
and changes have not, as yet, been pioperly observed 
Hay, ItiQ'fi arch. o\ dial. Forms: i hege, 
(heise, heage), 3 heie, 4-7 baie, bey, 5 beyg, 
heje, 6-7 heye, 4- haye, 5- hay. [OE. h^e 
{:—*hagi-z) a deriv. of the same loot as haga 
Haw Hag sbA, and Hedge. In its ME form 
the word became more or less identified -with Fr. 
hate OLG. haga (cf. MDu. hdge) hedge, a woid 
of cognate origin.] 

1 . A hedge, a fence. (In some i7lh c. writers 
distinguished as a ‘ dead hedge’.) 

C72S Corpus Gloss. 606 Ciates, he^as. 843 Charter in 
O.E. Texts Etjacit he. noiten hege. ^looo ADli ric 
Horn. II. 448 Wimitan minum hegum. a 1230 Owl if- 
Night. S17 Ihe vox kan crope hi the heie a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter lxxxviu[i]. 41 [40] pou foi-dide his haies. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xxiv. Both on hayes and in freshe 
gieues. 1362 Acts Bhz c._i3 § 7 The Heyes, Fences, 
Dikes or Hedges next adjoining, .any high or common fair- 
ing Way. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest xx. § 5 (1615) 
172/2 The wild beasts . . must have theii free passage . .with- 
out any forestalling or foresetting of them .. either with 
dogges, gunne, crosbow, longbow, dead hey, quick hey, or 
any maner of engin 01 let whatsoeuer. 1607 Norden 
Surv. Dial, in Harrison's England 11. Suppl. 196 A hedge 
implieth quickset and trees : but a hay a dead fence, that 
may be made one yeere, and pulled downe another. i8or 
Strutt Sports 4 Past. i. i. 17 The game was usually 
enclosed with a haye or fence-work of netting. 0x825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Ary', a hedge ; more particularly a 
clipped quickset hedge. 1867 Jean Ingelow Story Doom 
IL 23s The golden bilhook, wherewithal He wont to cut his 
way, when tangled in The matted hayes. 1880 Harting 
Brit. A mm. Extinct 11 224 Great tracts of forest were . . 
inclosed within a pale, haye, or wall. 

2 . An enclosed space ; an enclosure ; a park. 

c 1630 Risdon ? 107(1810) 108 (Exeter) Another 

(religions house] was for. .Nuns, which is now the kalender- 
hay. 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 57 This Hay of Hereford 
was a great Woodland ground near the City, and heretofore 
reputed a forest. 1686 Plot Stajffbrdsh. 38 The Plains or 
Hays below in gre%t part lieing covered only with . Ling. 
1837 Howitt Rur. Lfe v. iii. (1862) 38i_ Five hays, or royal 
parks, each fenced in, and furnished with its lodge. 1881 
Daily News 19 Nov. 2/1 The sale of 1,270 acres to one of 
the Dukes of Kingston out of the hays of Bilhagh and 
White Lodge.. [in] Sherwood Forest. 

f 3 . Mil. An extended line of men. Obs. [Cf. 
F. haie.l 

1684 R. H. School Recreat, 55 Then draw up in Hay to 
the Rear, 1753 Execution Dr. A. Cameron (Tower Rec.), 
The Yeoman Warders were formed into a Hay. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-hk,, Hay, a stiaight rank of men 
drawn up exactly in a line. 

4 . Comb, t Hay-brier (Jieybrere\ hedge-brier ; 
baymaids, ground-ivy; fhay-sattle, a hedge- 
stake. Also Hatbotb, Haywaed. 

1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cliii. (149s) 704 Sudes 
. .is an heysaule other a stake sharped at eyther ende. 
14.. Voc. in Wi.-Wulcker s^V^s^ Bodarius, heyhseye. 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot, v. xciii. 677 Wee in English 
[call it] . .Gill creepe by the ground, Catsfoote, Haymaides, 
and Alehoofe. 

tHay, Obs. Forms : 4-7 bale, 5-8 baye, 
6-7 bey(e, 5- bay. [AFr. haie : origin uncertain. 

A conjecture is that it may have been an extension of Hay 
sb."^ (cf. sense i there, quot. 1598), or of the equivalent F. 
haie ; but evidence is wanting.] 

A net used for catching wild animals, esj>, rabbits, 
being stretched in front of their holes, or lound 
their haunts. 

i^8g Act 13 Rich. II, Stat i. c. 13 § i Nene use fuiettes 
bales rees hare pipes ne cordes. c 1440 Froritp. Ptirv. 220/2 
Haye, net to catche conys wythe (1499 Pyusan hay net, W, 
hanet). 1331 Elyot Gov. n, xiv, He which entendeth to take 
the fierse and mighty lyon pyteheth his haye or nette in the 
woode, amonge great trees and thornes. 1639 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puer-p. 139 A Rabbet, who having escap’d a 
Weasel, fell into the Hayes, xyio Act 9 Anne c. 27 § 5 
The pernicious Practice of driving and taking them with 
Hayes, Tunnells and other Nets, in the Fens, Lakes, and 
1)1 oad Waters. 1774 MS. Redsharn Manor, Sitff., Game- 
keeper to destroy hays, nets, and snaies. 1821 Sporting 
Mag. IX. II Hays, nets, low-bells, hare-pipes. 
jig. x6ii Steed Aii/. Gt. Brit. viii. iv. § 4. 389 Plarold . 
tooke counsel how he might traine into his Haye the sonnes 
of Queene Emma, a 1643 W. Cartwright Lady Errant v. 
i, How ’1 you then subdue them? By policy ; set Hays, and 
Tiaps, and Springs, And pitfals for ’em. 
b. Comb. Hay-net, in same sense. 

1499 [see above]. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 214 In his 
pocket were found several bag nets and a hay net. a 1825 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hay-net, a hedge-net. A long low 
net, to prevent hares or rabbits from escaping to coveit, in 
or through hedges. 

Hay, hey, Forms : 6 heye, 6-8 haye, 7 
baie, 6- hay, 7- bey. [Of uncertain origin : haye 
d'allemaigne is used in istli c. Fr. by Marot.] 

1 . A country dance having a winding or serpentine 
movement, or being of the nature of a reel. 

01529 Skelton Agsi. Gamesche 170, I cannot let the 
the knave to play To dauns the hay and run the ray. 1549 
Cmnpl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai dancit al cristyn mennis dance, 
the northt of Scotland . . ihonne ermistrangis dance, the 
alman haye, the bace of voragon, [etc.]. 1596 Davies 

Orchestra Ixiv. in Arb. Garner V. 39 He taught them 
Rounds and winding Heyes to tread. 1609 C. Builer 
Fern, Mon, v. (1623) Lij, They doe most nimbly bestirre 
themselves, sporting and playing in and out as if they were 


dancing the Hey. 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes iv. Dram. 
Wks. 1873 IV. 418 Scourge him As boys do tops ; 01 make 
him dance The Irish hey ovei a field of thistles Naked 
17S3 Hogarth Anal. Beauty xvii. 237 One of the most 
pleasing movements in country-dancing . . is what they call 
‘the hay’ . the figure of it, altogethei, is a cypher of S's, 
or a number of serpentine lines interlacing or inteivolving 
each other. ?i8io Mar. Edgi worth M. Armw (1849) 151 
He . . danced the Hays lound two elbow ch.airs 1881 
Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet ii iv, The hymns they sang 
might have been a hey or a jig in a country dance. 

b. transf. and fig. 2 'o dance the hay 01 hays : to 
perform winding or sinuous movements (around or 
among numerous objects) ; to go through varied 
evolutions like those of a dance. 

1597 C. Lligh In Hakluyt Voy. HI. 200 Through variety 
of mclgements and euill marineislup we weie faine to d.ince 
the hay foute dayes togethei. 1607 Chatman Bussy 
D'Arnbois Plays 1873 II. 14 The King and subiect, Loid 
andeueiieslaue Danceacontinuall Haie. vjiZ Enter tamer 
No. 28 r 12 To make him thus dance the Hay of Scepticism 
and Latitude. 1813 Hansard Pari Debates XXVl. 614 
Lord EUenborough consideied the Bill as a most arbitiaiy 
measute ; it tended to make piopeity dance the hays, and 
to alter every desciiption of temiie. 1887 Browning Par- 
leytngs, Daniel Bartoli xv, To be duchess was to dance the 
hays Up, down, acios.s the heaven amid its host. 

C. (Jomb. hay-fashion adv. 

1777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary (i88g) II. 196 He., 
made his horse dance in and out by every other tree. Hay 
fashion. 

f 2 . Hay-de-gruy, -g-uise. Forms : 6 bay tbe 
gy, haydeguies, -guyes, bey-day guise, beide- 
gyes, 6-7 beydeguies, 7 baydegues, -digyes, 
bey-de-gay, -gey, -guize, bydegy, by-day-gies, 
etron. badegynes. [lit. Hay of Guy or ? Guise.] 
A particular kind of hay or dance, in vogue in 
i6tli and early 17 th c. Obs. 

01529 Skelton Agst. Venom. Tongues 13 Enforce me 
Nothing to write but hay the gy of thte. 1379 Stlnslr 
Sheph. Cal. June 27 With Heydeguyes, and trimly trodden 
traces. C1380 Robin Goodjellow loi in Percy Re 1 . (1763) 
HI. 205 By wells and lills in meadowes greene. We nightly 
dance our hey-day guise 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. v Ar^t , 
Whilst the nimble Cambiian rills Dance hy-day-gies 
amongst the hills. a_x6i8 J. Davils Eglogucs Wks. (1772) 
112 With an beydeguies, pipt by Tom_ piper, or a lorrel-lad. 
1633 J. Fisher Fuirnus I roes iii. ix. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XII. 507 Be bonny, buxom, jolly, Tilp haydegues belive 
1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. Not tn a hey-de-gay of scurvy gal- 
lantry. 1694 Ladies Diet. 217 Hadegynes, a Country dance. 

Hay, [f. HayjAI] 

1. irans. To furnish or supply with hay ; to put 
(land) under hay. 

1708 Lond. Gaz No. 4409/4 An Estate to be .sold.. well 
Hay’d and Wooded. 1837 B. Taylor North. Trav. 11838) 
143 The postillion stopped, to hay his hoi ses. iBGi Times 
27 Sept., Part of the land is hayed, the hay put m large 
cocks of about four tons each. 

2 . intr. To make hay. (Chiefly in gerund or 
pr, pple ) 

1336-1677 [see Haying wi/. sb.]. i8z8 Webster, Hay, to 
dry or cure grass for preservation. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
21 July 1/2 A great many of the Irish voters in towns go 
regularly haying, harvesting, hopping. 

3 . trans. To make into hay. 

1884 W. Barrows Oregon 332 The bunch grass, .is hayed 
by the sun uncut, 1893 7 ’iwej 11 July 4/1 In making hop 
bines into hay the bines must be got together directly they 
are ‘ hayed ’. 

tHay, W .2 Obs. [OE. h^gian, f. haga IIa'W", 
h^ge Hay sb.'^] trans. To enclose or fence in by 
a hedge ; to hedge. 

01030 Liber Scintillarum xvl. (1889) 80 Hexa [sepi\ 
earan jiine mid Jiornum. c 1425 AIS. Btbl. Reg. 12 B i If. 78 
Sepio .. to heghyn. 1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
H. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, as siding, furrowing, balking. . 
haying, hedging or shawing. Ibid., Compound Contiguall 
poundage is moie significant, as side-haying, head-shaw- 
ing, etc. 

+ Hay, zt.s Obs. [f. Hay j^.D] intr. To set 
‘ hays ’ ot nets for rabbits, etc. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 221/1 Hayyn for conys, cassia. 
1332 Huloet, Hayen for conyes, cassia. 1572 Lease Manor 
Haiysted, Suffolk in Promp. Parv. 221 note. Hawking, 
haying [=iabbit-netting]. 1613 Beaum. & Fl Coxcomb i. 
iii. We shall scout here, as though we went a-haying. 

t Hay, v.^ Obs. [f. Hay Jd. 4 ] intr. To dance 
the hay. Hence Haying vbl. sb 
1768-74 Tucker Lt, Nat. (1852) I 492 What pretty 
country-dancings, and hayings, your five million of million 
of corpuscles make ! 1777 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 
(1889)11. igg We danced round the room, Hayed in and 
out with the chairs, and all that. 

t Hay, int. and sb.b Obs. [a. It. hai (pron. az) 
thou hast (it). Cf. L. habet, exclaimed when a 
gladiator was wounded.] 

A. int. An exclamation on hitting an opponent. 

1398 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. vii, 0 , it must be 

done like lightning, hay ! 

B. sb. A home-tlnust. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. ^ ful. n. iv. 27 Ah the immortall 
Passado, the Punto reuerso, the Hay. 

Hay, obs. or dial, form of Have. 

Hay, obs. var. Heigh, Hey ; see also Haye. 
Hay-a’Sthma. [In F. asthme de foin, Ger. 
hetiasthma.] =Hay-eevee. 

1827 Southey Lett. (ed. Warter) IV. 61, I escaped from 
the hay-asthma with a visit of one month. 1840 Tweedte's 
Svst. Pract. Med.tll. 86 In cases of hay-asthma, Dr. Ellis- 
ton recommends the diffusion of chlorine in the air of the 
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HAY-BAND. 

patient’s apartment. 1884. Sat. 7 June 760/1 The name 

‘ summer catarrh ’ is peihaps preferable to the more com- 
monly used ‘ hay fever’ and ‘ hay asthma 

Hay -band. [Band s 5 .^ 2.] A rope of twisted 
hay used to bind up a tiuss or bundle of hay. 

1641 Best J<'ar»!. £/cs. (Surtees) 37 They twine two longe 
hey-baiides and cast over the toppe of it. 1836 Dickens 
AA JS02, Streets (1850) 30 Decayed cabbage-leaves, broken 
haybands, and all the indesciibable litter of a vegetable 
market. 

Hay -barn. A bam in which hay is stored. 

*577 b. Goot.n Hercshaih's Husb. i. (1586) 13 My Hey- 
barne, which hath in the nppei loomes my Hey, and 
beneath, Waynes, Cartes. 1774 Johnson Tour PVnles 

I _Aug in Boswell (1848) 418/2 The hay-baui, built with 
brick pillais fiom space to space, and covcied with a roof. 
184a 4 H Stii'IIins Bk. 0/ Farm (iSgi) III, 22 The hay- 
b.arns are now, as a lule, constiuctecl entirely of iron. 

Hay -bird. 

1 . A name given locally to various small birds 
that build their nests with hay, esp. of the geneia 
Sylvia and J'hylloscopus, as the Blackcap, Gaiden 
Warbler, and Wtllow-Wren. 

i8oi G. Montagu Ornith, Diet. (1833) s. v., A much more 
compact structure than the Hay-bird usually makes. Ibid. 
s.v. Pettychapi, Lesser, Dr. Latbain says [the lesser Petty- 
chaps] Is called in Doi setshire the Hny-bii d. 1885 Swainson 
Prov. Names Birds 24 Blackcap Hay bird tNorthants). 
i88g H. Saundi rs Man. Drit. Birds 64 In many places the 
Wtllow-Wren is also known as the H.ay-bird. 

2 . The Pectoral Sandpiper 01 Grass-snipe, Tringa 
maculata. (New Jersey, U.S.) 

Haybote. Also 5 heyboto. [f. Hay -t- 
Bote, Boot Wood or thorns for the repair 

of fences ; the right of the tenant or commoner to 
take such material from the landlord's estate, 01 the 
common. By legal writeis also called PIedge-bote. 

? H70 Charier In Mon. Angl. (1830) VI. i. 263-4 [H]usbo- 
tam et heybotam ad sufficientiam in bosco meo de Dicton. 
**35“5? Reninlia Glaston. (Somer.set Rec. Soc.) 83 Hay- 
bote similiter sine vasto. 1484 Lease 0/ Scatter Manor 
(N,W. Line. Gloss.), la carect subbosci pro le heybote. 
*594 West 2«cf Pt. Symbol. § 55 Housebote, haibote, and 
plowbote, may be demanded by the name of estoveis. 1607 
Cowell Inier^r., Have hooie. is used in our common lawe 
for a pet mission to take thorns and freeth to make or repair 
hedges. *778 Eng. Gazetteer {.od.. 2), Mansyield, Notlingh. 
. has the privilege of having housebote .and haybote out 
of his majesty's forest of Shei wood. 1845 Stephen Comm. 
Laws Eng. i. iv._ {1895) I. 231 When this allowance [of 
wood] is for. .lepairlng hedges and fences, it is termed hay- 
bote or hedge-bote. 

Hancock (h^ > kpk), [f. Hat sb^ -b Cook 
A conical heap of hay in the field. 

c 1470 Harding Citron, clxxhi. ii, Walter Wareyn among 
the hay kockes bushed. 15*3 Fitzherb. Hush. § 25 Toward 
nyght make it in wyndrowes and than in smal heycockes. 
163* Milton V Allegro 90 To the tanned haycock in the 
mead. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 98 Of an oval form, 
resembling the consti action of an haycock 1851 D. J errold 
Si Giles XXX, 306 Perched upon a Kent haycock. 

Hay-day, obs. foira of Hey-day, 

Hay-de-guy, haydigyes : see under Hay 
Haydenite (hjojensit). Min. [Named 182a 
after 11 . H. Hayden.] A yellowish variety of 
chabazite. 

i8z2 Cleaveland Min. 478 Haydenite. occurs in reddish 
or gainet colored crystals. 1868 Dana Mtn. (ed. s) 43s 
Haydenite is a yellowish variety in small crystals .. fiom. 
Jones’s Falls, near Baltimoie, Md. 

t Have. Ohs. Also 7 hayen, hay. [a. Dn. 
haaif pi. -en, WFlem. haaie, in Kilian 1599 haeye, 
whence also Sw. kaj, inod.Ger. hai (in 1711 haye'), 
all = shark ; cf. ON. hdr, hdrr ‘ dog-fish and hd- 
in comb, marking fish of the shark kind, as hdkarl 
shark, etc.] A shark, or a particular species of 
shark. (Also h.ay-flsh.) 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 504 They have of Hayens 
or Tuberons which devour men, especially such as fish for 
Peailes. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) ^ The greedy 
Hayen called Tuberon or Shark. 1694 Acc.Sev. Late Voy. 

II {1711) 139 They do not fling away the Hays in Spain, hut 
sell them. 1703 Bosman Guinea 282 When the tlaye seizes 
his Prey he is obliged to turn himself on his Back. _ *73* 
Mcdlcv Kolben's Ca^e G. Hope II. 193 Theie aie in the 
Cape sea two sorts of Shaiks. The Cape Europeans call 
'em Hayes. 1799 W. Tooicp View Russian Etnp. HI. 105 
The Fiozen Ocean,. teems with, .the sea-dog. sea-hog, hay- 
fish. 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Haye, a peculiar 
ground-shark on the coast of Guinea. 

Hayel, obs. form of Hail. 

Hayer, -yr, var. Haire, Obs. 

Hayesine (hei zoin). Min. [Named 1844, 
after A. A. Hayes.] A hydrous borate of calcium 
found in globular fibrous masses. 

1844 F. Alger Min. 318 Hayesine . . occurs in globular 
masses of a fibrous structure, 1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 
341 Much boiax is now manufactured .. from .. h.-iyesine, 
which occurs in southei n Pei u. 

Hayey, a. nonce-wd. [f. Hay -f -y ; cf. 
clayey Of the nature of or lesembling hay. 

i6n CoTGR., Feneux, hayie, full of hay. 

Hayfar(r)e, -fer, -fre, obs. forms of Heieeb. 

Hay-fever, [f. Hay j^.i] A disorder of the 
early summer, charactei ized by a catarrhal condi- 
tion of the ocular, nasal, and respiratory mucoiis 
membranes, accompanied generally by asthmatic 
symptoms ; usually caused by the pollen of glasses 


and some flowers, sometimes also by the dust of 
other substances or the odorous emanations of some 
fruits and animals. 

First described under the name of Summer Catarrh by 
Bostock in Trans. Medico-Chirurg. Soc. iSig, X. 161, and 
1828, XIV. 437. Gordon in 1829 used the names Hay- 
asthma, Hayifever. 

lOzg Gordon in JIfed. Gaz. IV. 266. 1835 Svd. Smith 

Lett. No. 3S4, I am sulTeiing from my old complaint hay- 
fever (as it is called). 1840 Twcedie's Syst. I'ract. Med. 
III. 84 The Siimmei Cataiih, hay-fever,oi hay-asthma as it 
is termed from its supposed connexion with thceflluvium of 
new hay. 1831 Ht. M lrtintau Hist Pi ate (1S77) III. v. 
ix. 379 The King enjoyed an exemption fiom his annual 
attack of hay-feter, 

Hayfield. [f. Hay f/*.i] A field in which 
haj making is going on, or in which glass is stand- 
ing to be cut for hay. 

1784 CowPEK Tasle t. 295 From the sun-burnt hay-field 
homewaid cieeps The_ loaded wain. iBSsLYTTONTl/y Novel 
I. iv. They wei e now in the hayfield. 

Hay-fork. [f. Hat fi.l] A long-handled foik 
used lor turning over hay to dry, or in pitching and 
loading it. 

1552 Huloet, Hay foxiNue, Jurat, furcula, 1573 Tusstr 
Hush. xvii. (1878) 37 Sharp sikle and weeding hooke, hale 
folk and lake. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits iv. (Race) Wks. 
Bohn II. 26 If a farmer has so much as a hayfork, he sticks 
it into a King Dag. 

b. A large fork elevated by a horse and pulley 
in unloading hay from a wagon to a mow, or vice 
versd (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 

o. attrib., as hay-fork frame, a frame (of a 
tricycle) made in the shape of a hay-fork. 

1885 Bazaar 30 Mar. 330/2 [Tricycle] A hayfork frame 
canies the wheels on short independent axles. 

Hay-house. [f- Hat y 5 .^] A building in 
which hay is stored, a hay-barn ; spec, a strucliue 
having a roof supported on. pillars, and without 
side or end walls. 

a rooo Voc. in Wr.-Wulckei 237/36 Penile, he^hus. 1483 
Cath. Angl. *69/2 An Hay howse,Af»c«z«« Bursar s 

Roll in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) 1. 26 [There weie 
.. a] haye house [and a hen-house], i6m Cotgr., Foinil, 
a Hay-stacke . . Hay-loft, Hay-house. 

t Hayhove. Obs. In 4 heyhowe, hayhof, 5 
heyhove, -offe, -one, haihoue. See also Ale-hooe. 
[f. Hay -f Hove y 3 .] The herb Ground Ivy. 

CX3ZS Gloss, PV. de Biblestu. in Wright Voc, 162 Eyre 
terestre, heyhowe. a 1387 Stnon. Barihol. 18 Edera nigi a, 
Edera terresiris, idem sunt i. hayhof. 14.. Roy. M.l. 18 
A. VT, If. 74 b, Edera terresiris ys an herbe hat me clepyh 
erth yuye, or heyoue. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 993 
Hey hove, heyriflF, herbe benet,_bresewort, and smallache. 
’522 Gerarde Herbal App., Heihow is Hedeia terresiris. 

Haying (h^‘'ii)b vbi, sb. [f. Hay -f -ing ’ .] 
The piocess of making and storing hay. 

1677 Dade's Prognosi. Aviij, In this Monath [July] ply 
your Haying. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. ioZ The hay. 
ing being over, fires blazed or smouldered against the stumps 
in the fields. r88a Times 30 Nov. ii The object of ensilage 
is to maintain the sap as nearly as possible in its original 
state, without .. transformation into giain or straw, or the 
fermentation of haying. 

b. attrib., as haying season, time. 

1556 Withals Diet. (1568) 2 a/i Keying liras, Jceni/actwn. 
1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1542/2 Till haruest or 
haieng time. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV, 206 One Sunday 
in the haying season. 1883 Mrs. Rollins New Eng. Bygones 
83 In haying-time, thrice a day, a score or moie of stout- 
limbed laborers gathered around my grandfather’s hoard. 

Hay -jack. [cf. Hay-BIBD,] a name given to 
seveial small birds which build their nests of hay. 

<11825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hay-jack, the lesser reed- 
sparrow, or sedge-bird of Penn. 1888 A. Newton in Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 553/1 The nests of each of these species [of 
Sylvia] aie very pretty works of art, firmly built of bents or 
other plant stalks. This style of nest-building, has obtained 
for the buildeis the name of ‘Hay-Jack’, quite without 
reference to the kind of bird which puts the nests together. 

Hayl(0, haylle, obs. forms of Hail, Hale. 

Haylce, -se, var. of Hailsb v. Obs. 

Haylemote, haylife, obs. ff. Hallmotb, 
Hairie. 

Hayllyer, obs. form of Halyard. 

Kaylofb (hei’l^ft). [f. Hay sbi^l A loft or 
stoiing place for hay over a stable or barn. 

1573 Tossee Hush. Ixxxix. (1878) 179 Feme candle in 
hailoft, in baine, and in shed. xyZg P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's 
Archil. (i8i3) 128 The stables with the hay-lofts placed over 
them. 1841 W. Spalding Italy (j- It. Isl. III. 148 The ruined 
house, used as a stable and hay-loft, which stands near the 
Tiber at the foot of the Aventine. 

Haym, obs. Sc. form of Home. 

Haymaker, [f. Hay jAI] 

1 . A man or woman employed in making hay ; 
ep. one engaged in lifting, tossing, and spreading 
the hay after it is mown. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 582/36 Penissa, a heymakere. 
1528 MS. Acc.St. John’s Hosp.fCaiiterb., Formete&drynk 
for the hay makei s. 1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 103 
A womans smile is as good to a Louer, as a sunshine day to 
a haymaker. 1770 Wesley yml. 28 July, A shower 
brought all the haymakers home. 1853 Lvtton My Novel 
i. ill, For the refreshment of the thirsty haymakei s. 

2 . An apparatus for shaking up and drying hay. 

1853 Catal. R. Agric. Soc. Show Gloucester 67 Patent 

Improved Double Action Haymaker. 186a J. Wilson -F arw- 
ingx\g Haymakers are valuable implements, 1 


HAY-SEED. 

3 . pi. The name of a country-dance. Also called 
haytnakers' Jig. 

Haymaking, vbl sb. [f. as prec.] The pro- 
cess of cutting and diying grass for hay. 

1588 Marptel, Epist. (Arb ) 45 Tooke his seiuants and 
went a heymaking. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 290 
How that at Yoik the Monkes of Saint Mary Abbey and the 
Nunnes of Clement Thorpe met together at heymaking. 
1749 Berkclcv Word to PVise Wks. III. 447 The lightest 
labour, that of hay making. 1840 Dickens ii’azzi Rudgelv, 
Wheie there was ineiry hay-making in the summer time. 

b. atti ib. and Comb., as haymaking season, time, 
etc. ; haymaking furnace, an apparatus in wlncli 
the heat of a coke furnace is driven by a fan through 
new mown bay in oider to diy it; haymaking 
machine, an apparatus for dr}’ing grass for hay. 

1752 TiivrR Note on Milton's L'Allegro 92 The hay- 
making scene in the lower lands. rSaz Shelley Ckas. /, 
II 3gTocatch Woodcocks in haymaking time. i8z6 Loudon 
Encycl, Agric. (1844) 420 Horse Rakes and Haymaking 
Machines. 1881 Miss Yonge Lads .J- Lasses Langley ii. 60 
There was hay-making-machine-work going on at the farm. 

Hay-mow (hA'mau). Also 5 -moghte, 7 
-mough. [f. Hat j^.I] A rick or stack of hay; 
in some places applied to the pile of hay stored in 
a hay-house or barn, 01 to the compartment of a 
bai n in which hay is stored. 

1483 Calk. Anel. 170/1 An Hay moghte, arconhis. 1530 
Palsgr. 230/1 Heymowe, las de foyn. i6zo Shelton 
( 1746) III. iv. 26 The poor Fellow thinks belike that we sleep 
here in a Hay-mow. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. In-v. § 77 
Which I have tiled.. in a Barn, from one end to the other, 
on an Hay-mow. 1664 Power Exp, Philos. 1. 13 A little 
white short-leg’d Spider (which you shall find.. in a sweat- 
ing Hey-mough). 1838 Hawthorne A mer. Noie-Bks. C1B83) 
198 Fields of glass beyond, where stand the hay-mows of last 
year. 1864 Bowlm Logic ix. 303 Our inability to find a needle 
in a hay-mow is no pi oof that the needle is not there. i888 
E Eggleston Graysons 182 The hay-mow at the other end 
of the floor was full of men and boys. 

t Hayne Obs. Also 4-5 keyne, 6 haine, 
hayn. [Origin obscure. Connexion with Hain v.'^ 3 
has been suggested. (The phonology shows con- 
nexion with OE. hdan to be impossible.)] A term 
of reproach : A mean wretch, a niggard. 
e 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeont. Prol. fy T. 766 He. . in his sleue 
. hadde a siluer teyne He slyly tooke it out, this cursed 
heyne [v.rr. hayn(e, haine, Lansd. hync], a iSzg Skelton 
Bonge qfCourte 328 It is great scorne to see such an hayne 
As thou arte . . With us olde seruantes such maysters to playe. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 1. 51a, Haines and niggardes 
of their purse. Ibid. ii. 215 a, That sparing, pinching, and 
plalyng the nygaides 01 haynes, belonged to cookes, and 
not to kinges, 1570 Levins manip. 200/0 Hayne, vema. 

t Hayne 2. AstJ ol, Obs. [f. Hain v .- to raise, 
elevate.] = Exaltation 3. 

1647 Lilly Clir. Astrol, Ixx. 416 The Significator of the 
Man hath no manner of affliction, viz. $ she being in her 
Hayne, and free from the least manner of misfortune. 
Haynous, ohs. form of Heinous. 

Hayr, obs. form of Haib, Hoar ; var. Haire. 
Hay-rack. [f. Hay 

1 . A rack for holding hay for cattle. 

i8z3 Hone Every-day Bk. I. i6or A crow cawing on the 
hay-rack. 1888 E. Eggleston Graysons 191 [They] had to 
climb over a hayiack and thence down to the giound. 

2 . A light framework projecting from the sides 
of a wagon to increase its carrying capacity for hay 
or other bulky material ; a shelving. U.S. 

Hay’-rake. 

1 . A hand-rake used in haymaking. 

17ZS Bailey Erasm. Collaq. 552 A Boy. .with a Hay-rake 
upon his Shoulder. i8z6 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1844) 370 
The hay-rake is usually made of willow, that it maybe light 
and easy to work. 

2 . An implement drawn by a horse for raking 
hay into windrows ready for pitching. 

*875 in Knight Did. Mech, 

Hayrick (h^i-rik). Also 5 heyrek, 6-8 hay- 
reek. [f. Hay sbJ y Rick.] A haystack. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 582/39 Penile, heyiek, 154? 
Bookde Brev. Health Ixxiii. 24 A bocher bad a soniie that 
fel out of a hygbe haye-iycke. 159* Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Almiar, a Hay reeke. 1679 Land. Gaz. No 1451/4 Many 
Haj'-Reeks are spoiled. 1721 Cibber Rival Fools ii, I’m 
mute as.. a goose in a Hay-Reek. 1766 Goedsm. Vic. W. 
viii, I n the meadow or at the hay-rick. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
vii, The rich, sweet smell of the hayricks. 

Hayrif, var. Hairii', cleavers. 

Hayron, Hayse, obs. forms of Heron, Haze. 
Hay-seed, hayseed, [f. Hay jA’] 

1 . The grass seed shaken out of hay. 

*577 B Googe Heresbach’s Hush, i, (1586) 44b, Somedoo 
cast Hey seede, geathei ed from the Heyloaft or the racks, 
over the grounde. 1846 J. Baxter Libr, Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I, 350 With rye grass and clovers .. and what are 
termed hay seeds, a permanent pastviie of the best quality 
. .cannot be made. Note. Hay seeds consist of the sweep- 
ings of hay-lofts, or the seeds and ebaflf obtained from hay. 
fig. (cf. sense 3). 1894 W. C. RussrXL Good Skip Mohock 
1. 43 They were fresh from a ruraj palish ; the hayseed 
smelt strongly in their hair, as the sailor says. 

2 . The redseed, brit, etc., on which mackerel and 
other fish largely feed. U.S. {Cent. Diet.) 

3 . Humorous name for a rustic. U.S, 

1889 Boston (Mass.) Jmd. 29 Apr, a/a To send a glimmer 
of returning reason through the mind of the frontier hay- 
seed. 1891 Harper's Weekly 19 Sept. 705/3 Dickey thought 
it a base presumption for an ‘old hayseed ’ to try to enter 
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the town's society. 1896 Daily News 9 July 4/2 His ‘hay 
seed ' following sent him to the U. S. Senate. 

Haysel [f. Hay j(5.i + ME. Sele 

season.] The hay season. (Proper to East Anglia.) 

[1674-S Watertown- (Mass.) Rec. 9 Mar. (1894), The town 
agreed to alow him for his salary 30 pounds and A fortnites 
time in hay-sill {printed hay fill].] a 1825 in Fohby Voc. E. 
Anglia, 1865 Twtes 14 Feb. [Lett. fr. Suffolk] Only at 
certain times — as in haysel and harvest. 1869 Gd. Words 
Mar. Su^pl. s It was glorious weather for haysel. 1883 G. C. 
DaviES Norfolk Broads xxxi. (18S4) 240 In the period be- 
tween ‘haysel’ (hay-harvest) and November. 

Haystack (hFi’stsek). [f. Hay a stack 
or large pile of hay built in the open air, of regular 
form and finished off with a pointed or ridged top. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 725/32 Hie arconins, a haystak. 
1555 Eden Decades 351 The myddlemost is lyke a heye 
stacke. 1688 R. Holme Armonry nr. 73/1 A Hay Stack is 
. . shaped broad at the bottom and narrow at the top. 1850 
Cablyle Latter-d. Pamph. vi. (1872) 205 If these rats meet 
a haystack, they eat their way through it. 

b. attrib. and Cotnb., as haystack roof\ hay- 
stack boiler, an old tall form of steam-boiler 
somewhat like a haystack in shape. 

1855 Chamier My Travels I. iit. 42 A large white house, 
with a kind of haystack red roof. 

Hayisugge. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i hege- 
sugge, 3 heisugge, 4-5 heysoge, -soke, -sugfge, 

5 eysoge, haysugge, 9 dial, haysuck, -zick, [OE. 
h^gesugge, f. h^e Hay + fern, form of sugga, 
suega sucker, f. siigan to suck.] The hedge-spaiTow. 

ciooo AiLFRic Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 131/34 Cicada, id- 
cetiila, hegesugge. azz^o Owl 4 Night. 505 Thu singst 
worse than the hei-sugge, [tat flijth bi grunde among the 
stubbe. C1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 612 Thow mortherere 
of the heysoge [v.rr. heysoke, heysug(g(e, haysugge). 14.. 
Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 577/16 Cn[r]mca, an heysugge. c 1450 
Ble. Hawhyngm Rel, Ant. 1 . 296 Eysoges. .and other smale 
briddes. 1616 Bullokar .Ewg; Exfos., Heisugge, a bird 
which hatcheth the Cuckooes egges. 1890 Gloneestersh. 
Gloss., Haysuck or Hayzick, the hedge sparrow. Generally 
pronounced ‘Isaac’. 

Hayt, obs. form of Hon ; var. Heit int, 

Hayte, obs. form of Ait r 3 .l, an islet. 

1532 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec, Oxford 108 A certain 
parcel of meadow called a hayte, lying between the said 
meadow, .on the east, and the Thames on the west. 

Haythe, Haythen, Haythorn, obs. forms of 
Height v., Heathen, Hawthoen. 

Haytorite (h^'torait). Min. [Named 1827, 
from Hay T or, in Devonshire. ] A psendomorphic 
chalcedony, having the form of datolite. 

1827 Philos. Mag. Ser. n. I. 30 We contemplate calling it 
Haytorite in honor of its birthplace. 1868 Dana Min, 382 
Haytorite is datolite altered to chalcedony. 

Hasruie, obs. Sc. form of Heavy, 

Hayward (lig'^wgid). Also 3 hei-ward, 4 
haiward, 5-7 heyward, 7 baward. [f. Hay sbf 
+ Ward, OE. weard guardian.] An officer of a 
manor, township, or parish, having charge of the 
fences and enclosures, esf. to keep cattle from, 
breaking through from the common into enclosed 
fields ; sometimes, the herdsman of the cattle 
feeding on the common. 

a i 2 zs Aticr. R, 418 peonne mot heo penchen of Jre Iftes 
foddre .. oluhnen pene heiward. £1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks, 
HI. 436 pe enmeror. .niakede hise hishopis haywardis of pe 
world. 1393 Langl. P. pi. C. vi. 16 Canstow. .haue an 
home and be baywarde, and liggen oute a nyghtes, And 
kepe my corn in my croft fro pykers and peeues? c 144a 
Promf, Parv, 234/1 Heyward, agellarius. 1511-ia Act 3 
Hen. VIII, c. 23 § 9 The said accoraptauntes . . that is to 
saye, Feodaries BailUffes Reves Heywardes andBedelles. 
1607 Cowell Intetfr., AfrtWrtyrf..signifieth with us one that 
keepeth the common heard of the towne. 1638 in Cofiin 
Hist, Newberry, Mass, (1845) 28 Thomas Hale and John 
Baker are appointed hay wards till the town shall appoint 
new. 1654 m Picton Lfool Manic, Rec. (1883) I. jgi The 
Heyward . . shall take and impound the said swyne. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 399 Are not 50Q0 Oaks worth the 
fencing and inspection of a Hayward? 1880 Daily Ne^vs 
18 Feb., The hayward at Corfe Castle has charge of the 
beautiful common which lies on the Swanage side of the 
village, on which the inhabitants are allowed to turn their 
cattle. 1884 Century Mag, Jan. 443/2 In some parts of 
Massachusetts a ‘hayward' was employed to attend the 
cattle of a whole township. 189a Oxford Chron. 23 Apr, 8 
From 1810 to 1852, the time of the Cowley Inclosure, he 
had freguently tended the cattle as hay-ward in these 
grazings. 

Hazard (hseza-td), sb. (a.) Forms : 4-6 bas- 
ard, 5-6 -arde, 6 bazarde, (basaard(e, bazered, 
Sc. basart), 6-7 bazzard, 5- hazard, [a. OF. 
hasard, -art (latb c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : cf. Pr., 
Sp., Pg. azar. It. la zara, azzardo (from Fr.), 
med.L. azardum, azaruvi (Du Cange). 

The origin of the French word is uncerjain, but its source 
was prob. Arabic. According to William of Tyre, the 
game took its name from a castle called Hasarl ox Asari in 
Palestine, during the siege of which it was invented : see 
Littrd s,v. The true Arab name of this castle appears to 
have been 'Ain Zarba (Prof. Margoliouth). Mahn pro- 
poses vulgar Arab. az-zahr or az-zdr ‘die’ 

(Bocthor) ; but early evidence for this sense is wanting.] 

1 . A game at dice in which the chances are com- 
plicated by a number of arbitrary rules. 

c 1300 Havelok 2326 Leyk of mine, of hasard ok, Romanz 
reding on he bok. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 152 )>ei fallen 
to nyse pleies, at tableSi chees & hasard. c 1440 Promf. 


Parv. 228/2 Hasarde, play, aleatura. *530 Palsgr. 229/2 
Hasarde a dyce playe, hasarf, mart. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 
III. vii. 93 Who will goe to Hazard with me for twentie 
Prisoners 7 1638 Sir _T. Herdert_ Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They 
can play at chesse, Irish, passage, in and in, hazard. 1778 
C. Jones Hoyle's Games hnfr. 209 The Game of Hazard. . 
may be played by any Number of Persons. He who takes 
the Box and Dice throws a Main, that is to say, a Chance 
for the Company, which must beabovefour, and not exceed 
nine [etc.]. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. iv. 52 The 

principal game played was hazard, of which there were two 
kinds : French hazard, in which the players staked against 
the bank, and English, or chicken hazard, in which they 
played against each other. 

2 . Chance, venture ; a chance. 

1383. Stanyhurst yEneis iii. (Arb.) 71, I vlewd with 
wundring a grisly monsterus hazard. 1594 Shaks. Rich. 
Ill, V. iv. 10 Slaue, I haue set my life vpon a cast. And 
I will stand the hazard of the Dye. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars n. (R.), These mighty actors . . on the hazard of a had 
exchange. Have ventuiM all the stock of life beside. 1641 
Hinde y, Bruen xxxix. 121 All games depending upon 
hazzard or chance are to be eschewed. 1697 Conf. at Lam- 
beth in W. S. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer, Col. Ch. I. 44 They 
very unfairly threw out the Bill without so much as giving 
it a hazard. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. i. ii. On what hazards 
turns our fate ! 

3 . Risk of loss or harm ; peril, jeopardy. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 219 In so many hasardes and 
ieoperdies of his life. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 164 To 
inl.arge your dominion : yea, and that without hassard and 
detriment. 1630 R. yoknson’s Kingd. 4- Co7)fmw. 46 By 
preservation of himselfe from Hazards of Travell. c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. 33 Love .. in case of distance and 
long absence would be in hazard to languish. 1701 Pepys 
Cor>‘. 4 Dec., I should not fear the hazard of sending him 
abroad. 1732 Hume Ess. ^ Treat. (1777) I. 284 Profits pro- 
portionable to their expence and hazard. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. III. 723 A service of some hazard was to be 
rendered to the good cause. 

1 4 . That which is risked or staked. Ohs. rare. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. 1. i. 151, I do not doubt . . Or to 
finde both. Or bring your latter hazard backe againe. 

5 . In various phrases belonging to prec. senses. 

1340 Ayenb. 171 He hise heb folliche y-spended . . and al 

e to an hazard. 1530 Palsgr. 582/2, I play at the 
de, or put a thynge in daunger, je hazards. 1348 
Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 197 b. To abyde the hasarde of hys 
dishonour. Ibid. 222 To put the estate of y“ realme on 
[Grafton in] an yll hasard. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. 
iii, IV. ii. (1651) 628, I had rather marry a fair one, and 
put it to the hazard. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (ed. e) 
91 Allured . . to runne a bold hazard with him to the 
gates of Death. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. viii. 21 
What a sad hazard a poor maiden . . stands against the 
temptations of this world. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 2 
? IS Lest they should put their reputation in hazard, 1789 
Mrs. Piozzt fourn. France II. 368 They would have run 
such hazards getting home 1 1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt 
(1854) 304 To put both his power andhis popularity to hazard. 

b. At hazard (^hazards')', (a) by chance, fortui- 
tously, without design or plan ; {h) at stake, in 
danger. At {to, with) the hazard of, at the risk of. 
At all hazards, at every hazard, at all risks, in 
spite of every peril. By hazard (F. far heesard) = 
at hazard. In hazard, in peril. On the hazard, at 
stake. Out of hazard, out of peril. 

a 1547 Surrey in TotielTs Misc. (Arb.) 19 In hazarde of 
his health. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 181 Selling al at 
hazard. Ibid, 260 My reputation, and my worship had 
heene in hazard. 1640 O; Sedgwicke Christs Counsell 24 
He did let and suffer his spirituall estate to run on at hazards. 
1641 Trapp Tkeologia Theol. z6yS. Hierome learnt Hebrew 
with the hazard of his life, a 1700 Drvden tr. Ovid's Art 
Awe Wks, 1760 IV. 118 Some choose, and some at hazard seize 
their mate. *726 Skelvocke Voy. round World (1757) 304 
It was resolved, at all hazards, to go. 1731 Johnson Ratn- 
bler No. 93 1* 10 No man can justly aspire to honour, but 
at the hazard of disgrace. i8oi Charlotte Smith Solitary 
Watid. II. 337 The life of Montgomeri appeared to be out 
of hazard. 1804 So7)tething_ Odd I. iz6 He once saved me 
..totheimminenthazard ofhis own life. 1837 Sir F. Palgrave 
Merch. ^ Friar Ded. (1844) 2 The two following examples, 
taken at hazard. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. (1846) I, v. 235 
He determined to relieve it at every hazard. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. xxi. (1862) 334 Where their worldly interests were 
at hazard. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. ix. 339 Two plants 
taken by hazard were protected under separate nets, 1880 
L. Wallace Ben-Hur v. xii, Messala’s whole fortune was 
on the hazard. 

c, To fall into {a person's) hazard, i.e. his 
power to hurt or harm : cf. Dangeb sb. i. {Ohs.) 
To make a hazard, to make a guess or venture. 
tfii3 T. Adams Two Sonfies 75 At last they fall into the 
usurers hazard. 1830 B. Taylor Eldorado xi. (1862) 107 
Making a h^ard at the direction in which the trail ran. 

6 . Tennis. Each of the winning openings in a 
tennis-court. Hazard side, the side of the court 
into which the ball is served. 

ISM Shaks. Hen. V, 1. il. 263 We will in France, .play a 
set, Shall strike his fathers Crowne into the hazard. 1611 
CoTGR., Pelouse , , also the lower hazard in a Tennis-court. 
1642 Howell For. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 20 When at the racket 
court he had a ball struck into his hazard, f688 R. Holme 
Artnoury iii, v. 265 They that serve upon the Pent-house, 
are to serve behind the Blew on the Hazard side, else it is 
a loss. 1702 Boyer Diet. Royal, Troxt,.Le petit trou {au 
jeu de Paume), the hazard at Tennis. 1878 J. Marshall 
Ann. Tennis w.^ 148 The positions of these various hazards, 
on a system which can only be excused by their name, seegi 
to have been left very much to chance, or to the individual 
fancy of the builders of Courts. Ibid, 149 That writer says 
‘ The players on the hazard-side have two openings to 
defend, the last gallery and the grille’. 1891 Sat. Rev. 
LXXII. 690 The hazards, or winning openings, of modern 
tennis courts are three in number— the Dedans, the Grille, 


and tlie Winning-Gallery. To strike the ball into anyone of 
these, at any point of the game, is to score a point. 
jdg. ar6ih Beaum. & Fl. Custom Country v. iv, Our 
adverse fortune Bandying us from one hazard to another, 
t 7 . Billiards. (Dne of the holes or pockets in 
the sides of a billiard table. Ohs. 

1398 Florid, Scaduta, a hole or hazard at billiard boord. 
1679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec., A billiard-table, with as many 
more hazards as ours commonly have. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury m. 262/2 The Hazzaids, the Holes in the four 
coiners and sides of the .. Billiard Table. 1731 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Billiards, Hazards, or holes, on the edges and 
corners. 

b. Hence, A stroke at billiards by which one of 
the balls is driven into a pocket. 

Losing hazard, minnhig hazard {z&e. quot. 1856). 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Ga7ncs l77ipr. 197 Common Odds 
of the Hazards. 1836 T. Hook G. Gtmiey III. 153 Why, 
you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert; what is the matter? 

BoJitIs Haudbk. Ga77tes 532 'The full (or straight) 
winning hazard should first be practised. _ 1836 Crawley 
Billiards (1859) 14 The Whinmg Hazard is one in which 
the object ball is struck with your own ball and sent into a 
pocket ; the Losuig Hazard is a stroke in which the 
striker’s ball is pocketed from off, or after contact with, 
another. 1837 /zi/ozvzz. II. 713 A white winning 

hazard is made when you play at the white ball and pocket 
it.. A red winning hazard is when you pocket the red. 

8. Golf. A general term for bunkers, furze, water, 
sand, loose earth, or any kind of ‘ bad ground 

1837 Cha77ibers' l7ifor7)t. II. 693 He possibly drives his 
bal} into some hazard — such as sand or whin-bushes — from 
which he is only extricated after expending several strokes 
in the operation. Ibid., Driving it over hazards, such as 
bunkers, whins, etc. 1S79 Daily News 22 Mar. 5/2 At 
Wimbledon certainly there are some very good ‘ hazards ’, 
or perilous places. 1889 Linskill Golf ii. (1895) 8 The 
ground should be of an undulating character, and . . should 
abound in hazards of every description. 

9 . A cab-stand (in Ireland). 

1882 T imes 9 May, Being on a car ‘ hazard ‘ (stand) at Park- 
gate-street on Saturday evening. 1884 Free77ia7i's yr7d. 
5 Dec. 5/2 What about providing a hazard at each arrival 
platform?, .the public would then know that it was beyond 
the power of a cab or cabman to refuse the first call. 

10 . attrib. and Comb., as (from sense i) hazard- 
bet, -board, -table, etc. ; hazard side : see sense 6. 

1370 Levins Ma7iip. 30/26 Hazard play, alearu7Ji hidxts, 
c 1710 C. Fiennes Diary (1S88) 301 'There are two hazard 
boards, a 1737 Pope PVks, (1886) X. 263 Moralizing sat I by 
the hazard-table. 1829 Be7tgallee 109 Salaiy, wasted at 
keen Hazard-bets. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 65 His 
ill luck at the hazard table was such that his estates were 
daily becoming more and more encumbered. 
fB.adj. = Hazardous. Obs. rare. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart. Dii), But one of more experi- 
ence. .Such hazard rash proceedings did not like. 
Ha'zavdyZ'- Forms as in sb. ; also Sc. 6 haszard, 
hasert, hazaird, 7 haisard, [a. F. hasarde-r 
(1407 in Hatz.-Darm., in sense ‘play at hazard’), 
f. hasard : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To put (anything) to the risk of being 
lost in a game of chance or other doubtful issue ; to 
stake ; to expose to hazard or risk. 

1530 Palsgr. 582/2 It is a great folye for a man to hazarde 
his lyfe for the mucke of this world. 1347 J. Harrison 
Exhort. Scott es Gj, For thinordinate gain wherof we do 
alwaies hazard our honoures, lifes, and countrey. 1614 
Sir R. Dudley in Fortesc. Papers ii Nor hazard the repu- 
tation of my owne workes under the discretion or skill of an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 206 At Passage, or In 
and In, they [Chinese] will hazard all their worth, them- 
selves, wives, children and other substance. 1700 T. Brown 
tr. Fresfiy’s A 7 /i 7 ise 7 /t. Ser. ^ C07/1. 98 When a Sick Man 
leaves all for Naturg to do, he hazards much. When he 
leaves all for the Doctor to do, he hazards more. 1867 
Freeman Nor//i. Co7iq. I, iv. 263 He would not hazard 
the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

absol. 1736 Lediard Life'Marlbo7-ough II. 31 Unfortunate 
Gamesters . . hazard on, thinking to recover their Loss. 

b. reji. To expose oneself to risk; to run or 
incur risks. Also intr. in same sense {pbs^. 

1349 Co77ipi. Scot. XX. 176 maye haszard and fecht 
quhen that je think jour comodius tyme. 1367 Satir. 
Poe77is Refor77i. vii. 88 Nobillis, quha durst couragiouslie 
Hazaird thame self to saif vs. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Ca77ius' Ad77tir. Events 135 He shunnes blowes, and will 
not hazard himselfe, yet requires as much as wee who 
hazard our lives. 1633 Holcroft Procoputs iv. 151 Thinke 
not that the Hunnes, Herulians, and Lombards will hazard 
to the death. 1698 Fryer. 4 cc. E. India ^ P. 157 Not willing 
to hazard himself on a Voyage undertaken only for Pleasure. 

2 . trans. To run or take the risk of (a penalty or 
misfortune). Also wilh inf. ohj. 

1577 Ld. Buckhurst in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. 11 . 272 
To hazard . . your dishonor and her Ma. dislike. 1628 
Wither Brit. Reme77ib. iii. 1451 What Censures thou 
shouldst hazzard, in thy stay. 1673 tr. Machiavelli' s Pm7tce 
(Rtldg. 1883) 282 He will hazard to be famished. 1686 N. 
Cox Ge7itl. Recreat. iv. (ed. 2) 93 That your Adversaries 
being forced to follow you, may hazzard stumbling. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 181 H azards the breaking ofthe String. 
1796 Hist. Ned Evans I. 179 Your son would . . perish in 
the dust before he would hazard to offend her. 1824 Landor 
Wks. (1846) I. 223 They hazard to . . break their shins by 
stemming the current. 1827 C. Bridges Exp. Ps, cxix, 
(1830) 78 We shall be ready to hazard all consequences. 

D. With object and infinitive. 

1559 in .Strype An7t. Ref. I, App. vi. 8 Hazarde. .ourselves 
to be . . drowned in the waters of schisme. 1387 Fleming 
Contn. Holmshed III. 12 ^ 2/2 Forced to. .hazard himselfe to 
fall into thehands of naughtie people. 1639 D. Pell Impr. 
S ea 480 It hides it self, and will not hazzard its tender flower 
to bee shaken. 
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f 3 . To endanger (any person or thing). Obs. 
iS96_ Spenser State Ircl. Wks. (Globe) 651/2 There will 
helyein wayte,and . .will daungerously hazarde the troubled 
souldioiir. 1601 R. Johnson (5- (1603) ^72 

The king of Biarma in our times greatly hazarded the states 
of Pagu and Siam. 1664 Butler Htid. ir. i. 868 Lillies 
limn’d on cheeks, and roses, With painted perfumes, hazard 
noses. 1716 S. Sewall Diary 22 Oct. (1882) HI. log Mr. 
Lynde comes up from Nantasket, having .. been much 
wearied and hazarded with the Storm. 1786 T. Jefferson 
Writ ^ (1859) I- SSS His death, _with that of the king of 
Prussia, would hazard the tranquillity of Europe, 
f 4 . To get by chance or Inch; to chance upon, 
1S7S R. B. Apjiiits ij- Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 132 Be 
you not afraid. And so you may happen to hazard the maid : 
It is but in hazard and may come by hap : Win her or lose 
her, try you the trap. 1664 Power Rxji. Philos, iii. 155 
Might not such Micioscopes hazard the discovery of the 
Aerial Genii, and present even Spiritualities themselves to 
our view ? 

5 , To take the chance or risk of; to venture 
upon ; to adventure, venture {to do something). 

1581 Pettic Gtiazzo's Civ. Conv. l. (1586) 18 Who that 
otherwise hazardeth to enter into it, exposeth himselfe to a 
great danger. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 103 Not 
daring to hazard the fight, or by stratagem break out to 
hazard their deliverance. 1666 Dryden Ann. Mirah. xxviii. 
That what both love, both hazard to destroy. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 175 P g It is not believed, .that the Enemy will 
hazard a Battle for the Relief of Douay. 1753 N.Tqrriano 
Gnngr. Sore Throat 84 Scarification was hazarded without 
being looked on as an approved Method. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India III. 337 The Koles .. rarely hazarded 
an action. 

b. To venture to offer (a statement, conjecture, 
or the like). 

1758 Monthly Rev. 188 If one maybe allowed to hazard 
a conjecture. 1788 Franklin yd zi/FAhf. Wks. 1840 I. 174, 
I have hazarded the few preceding pages. 1816 Coleridge 
Lay Serin. 314 [This] justifies me . . in hazarding the bold 
assertion, i860 Tyndall Glac. li. xxvii. 379 He did not 
hazard an explanation of the phenomenon. 
t6. Billiards. To ‘ pocket’ (a ball). Ohs. 

1679 Evelyn Diary 4 Dec., The game being only to 
prosecute the ball till hazarded, without passing the poit . . 
It is more difficult to hazard a ball, .than in our table. 
Hence Ha’zarded a., risked, ventured. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 12 How to save hole her 
hoarded estate. 1841 D’Israeli Lit. (1867) 26 These 

disagreeing dates are all hazarded conjectures. 

Hazardable (hsc’zaidab’l), a. [See -able.] 

1 1 . Involving hazard ; hazardous, risky. Obs. 

1623 WiNTHRor Let. in Nevj Eng. (1825) I. 342 It is so 
difficult and hazardable. .1 cannot tell how to convey that, 
or anything else to thee. 1656 S. H. Golden Law 47 We 
made it hazardable and doubtfull, by dallying with him. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 16 [It] were an hazardable 
peece of art. 

2 . That can or may be hazarded or risked. 

In mod. Diets. 

Hazarder (hte-zaidai). Now rare. Also 4-6 
hasard-, (5 hass-, 5-6 -erd-), 4-6 -our, 5 -ar, 
5-6 -er. [ME. and AFr. hasardour=-x^\ls\ c. F. 
hasardeur, f. hasarder to Hazard : see -er 23,] 

1 . A player at hazard or dice ; a dicer, a gamester. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 26854 Theif, reuer, or hazardour, hore 

or okerer, or logolour. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 268 It is 
reproef and coiitrair to honour For to be halde a comun 
hasardour. 14.. A'iwz. in Wr.-Wtilcker 694/23 Hie aliator, 
a haserder. 1313 Douglas viii. Prol. 36 The hasart- 

ouris haldis thaim heryit, hant thay nocht the dice. 1333 
More Answ. Poysoi/ed Bk. Wks. 1087/2 An honest man or 
els a false haserder. 1336 Lauder Tractate 293 None hasar- 
dours at cards nor dyce. c 1363 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron, 
Scot. {ttTS) IIS A. common hazarder. 1896 J. H. Wylie 
Hist, Eng. Hen. IP, III. 397 No simoniac, adulterer, 
hazarder, drinker. 

2 . ‘ He who hazards ’ (Johnson). 

t Ha'zardful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hazard sb. 
+ -EUL.] Risky, hazardous, perilous. 

1626 Crt. Times Chas. /(1848) I. 86 How hazardful are 
the events of the most parts of such conferences. 1631 
Heywqod Eng. Eliz. (1641) 86 Pier infirmity being hazard- 
full, but not mortall. 1679 J. Clide in Naj>htali 504, I 
judge the loss of my Soul to be more hazaidful. 

Ha'zardiug', 'vbl. sb. [f. I-Iazard v . + -ing i .] 
The action of the vb. Hazard in various senses. 

_ 1582 Bentley Mon. Matrones Pref. B iij b. To the hazard- 
ing of their owne Hues. 1603 Knolles Hist, Turks (1638) 
90 Without the hasarding of battell. 

ntirih. 1332 Huloet, Hasarding house [gaming-house], 
alearinm, aleatorium, forum aleatorimn. 

t Ha'zardize, Obs. rare. [f. Hazard sb. 
-H -rZE.] To put in hazard ; to jeopardize, risk. 
1628 Wither Brit. Reniemb. vi. 339 ’We will hazardize 
Our peace, our fame, and our posterities. 1631 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentiew. (1641)297 They make you idolize yourselves, 
and. .hazzardize the state of your soules. 

f Ha'zardize, sb. Obs. nonce-rud. [For hazar- 
dise, f. Hazard sb. -)- -ise as in ■mercliand-isei\ A 
hazardous position, a condition of peril or risk. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 19 A . . ship Which . . Her selfe 
hadronne into that hazardize [nV/zw merchandize, mesprize]. 

+ lEa'zardly, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Hazard sb. 
+ -ly 2 .] Risky, dangerous. 

^575 R- B. ApI>iHs <5' Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 123 A 
hazardly chance may harbour a clap. 

Hazardous (hi£-za.id9s), a. [f,_ as prec. + 
-oUiS. Cf. F. hasardeux, i6th c. in Littre.] 

1 . Of the nature of the game of hazard ; dependent 
on chance ; casual, fortuitous. 

VoL. V. 


1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. xii. 47 h, The 
adventuie therof on the one side and the other was veiy 
hazardous and variable. 1633 PI. Moke Antid. Ath. ii. ix. 
(1712) 66 In other Geneiations that aie more hazaidous. 
1791 Burke Apfi. Whigs Wks. VI. 257 They may indeed 
stop short of some hazardous and ambiguous excellence. 
1816 Singer Hist. Cards i. 9 Hazardous betting or playing 
for stakes. 1880 Libr. Vniv. Knovul. (N. Y.) IV. 285 
Hazardous contracts, in which the perfoimance depends 
upon some uncertain future event. 

f 2 . Addicted to risks ; venturesome. Ohs. 

1380 Sidney j4rc«rfifVi iii. (1390) 323 Who was in the dis- 
position of his nature hazzardous. 1613 Piirchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 769 Hazardous Mariners. 1631 Hodbes Leviaih. ii. 
xxiv. 129 Too hazardous in engaging the publique stock 
into a long, or costly war. 

3 . Fraught with hazard or lisle ; perilous; risky. 

Hazardous insurance, an insurance effected at a high 
premium, on a life, building, etc. exposed to more than 
average risks. Hazardous occupation table, an actuarial 
table showing the probability of life in trades or professions 
the members of which are exposed to more than average risks. 

i6i8 Bolton Floms i. xvii. (1626) 51 A most hazzardous 
War. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 22S The enterprize so 
hazardous and high. 1783 Watson /// (1S39) 47 

The most hazardous enterprise in which he had ever been 
engaged. 1836 Froude /list. Eng. (1858) I. v. 419 To 
attempt to analyse the motives of a double-minded man is 
always a hazardous expel iment. 

Ha'zardously, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2.] In a 

hazardous manner ; venturesomely ; perilously. 

1611 Cotgr., Andacienseinent, boldly, aduenturously .. 
hazardously, daringly. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iniq. 447 
Grotius his either judgment or conscience does very hazard- 
ously lie at the stake. 1822-56 De Quincev Confess. (1862) 
252 Lord Bacon said once too boldly and hazardously [etc.]. 
1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxiii, Cottages . . apparently 
clinging hazardously to the ascent. 

Ha’zardoasness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hazardous ; riskiness; perilousness. 

1682 H. More Annot. GlanvilV s Lux O. 219 The hazarcl- 
ousness of these terms. 1694 Kettlewell Comp, Perse- 
cuted 74 That no difficulties, or hazardousness of these 
assemblies, may make us indifferent about thy service. 
1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. vi. 141 The hazardousness of 
their employments. 

t Ha'zardry. Ohs. Also 3 hasarderye, 4-6 
-drie, -drye (6 hasarttrie). [f. OF. type *hasar- 
derie, f. hasardetir FIazarder : see -ery.] 

1 . The playing at hazard ; dicing ; gambling. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) igs Ydelnesse hem ssal bryiige to 

synne lecherye. To tauerne, and to sleuhe, and to hasarderye. 
c 138Q Chaucer Pard, T. 262 Now wol I vow deffenden 
hasardrye. «i3SS Lyndesay 7’rzi.eiSi^ 306 Leif hasaittrie. 
1362 Leigh Armorie (1612) 78 Hazardrye and going to 
common 'Taverns. 1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. i. 57 Some fel 
to hazardry. 

2 . The incurring of risk ; venturesomeness. rare. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. v. 13 Hasty wroth, and heedlesse 

hazardry. Doe breede repentaunce late, and lasting infamy. 

Haze (h^iz), sb. [Of obscure origin. 

Not known till nearly a century after Hazy a., so that it 
may be a back-formation from that word. For the derivation, 
connexion with OE. haru, haswe ‘ grey , has been suggested ; 
but there is a long gap in time between the word.s, and there 
are difficulties both of form and early sense : see Hazez'.^] 

1 . An obscuration of the atmosphere near the 
surface of the earth, caused by an infinite number 
of minute particles of vapour, etc. in the air. In 
18th c. applied to a thick fog or hoar-frost; but 
now usually to a tbin misty appearance, which 
makes distant objects indistinct, and often arises 
from heat {heat-haze). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Haze, a Rime, a thick Fog. 
1721 Bailey, A Hase, a thick Fog or Rime. 1733 Johnson, 
Haze, fog; mist. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks._ IX. 
4 To trust ourselves to the haze and mist and doubtful lights 
of that changeable week. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent _ Mi. 
Blanc 23 A circle of thin haze . . marked dimly the limits 
between heaven and earth. 1833 Ht. M.hvcKi'e.KV Charmed 
Sea viii. 128 Till he disappeared in the silvery night haze. 
1833 Scott Tom Cringle xix. (1859) 526 A hot haze 
hung over the whole. 1849 D. P. Thomson Inii'od. 
Meteorol. 114 When, .the temperature falls below the dew- 
point, the moisture becomes visible in the form of a haze, 
mist, or fog ; haze when there is merely an obscuration near 
the surface of the earth; mist when it presents a defined 
outline, resting on, or hovering a few feet above the gi ound ; 
fog when the humid vesicles are so numerous as to produce 
a general obscuration in the atmosphere. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola i. xlv. There was a thin yellow haze from incense 
mingling with the breath of the multitude. 1891 Mrs. 
Olipiiant Jerusalem 435 The soft hills on the other side in 
a haze of sunshine. 

"b. transf. Something having a misty appear- 
ance, or obscuring the view. 

1879 St. Ceorgds Hasp. Refits. IX. 326 Ulceration [in the 
eye] . . sufficiently deep to leave a permanent haze. 1891 
Dougall Beggars All 181 The copse, .showed nothing hut 
a haze of gray and reddish twigs. 

2 . fig. A condition of intellectual vagueness and 
indistinctness ; the obscurity of a distant time. 

a 1797 Burke (T.), In the fog and haze of confusion all is 
enlarged. 1843 Miall in Nonconf. III. 489 A haze of false 
and wretched morality. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot, I. i. 44 
The annalists . .were peopling the haze with obscure persons. 
1879 McCarthy Own Times II. xxix. 362 No shade or faint 
haze of a doubt appeared anywhere. 1888 Bryce Aujer. 
Commw. III. Jxxx, 55 Nor do their moral and leligious 
impulses remain in the soft haze of self-complacent senti- 
ment. 

3 . Comb., zs, haze-cradled, haze-hitnga, 6 .i 5 ,', haze- 
fire, brilliantly luminous mist. 


1842 Faber Styr. Lake, etc. 328 The Carpathian chain, 
A fence of white haze-fire Compassing the plain. 1832 M. 
Arnold Summer Night 21 The blue haze-cradled moun- 
tains .spread away. 1894 Rev. of Rev. Feb. i7oTbe low and 
haze-hung couiitiy. 

Hence Ha’zeless a., free from haze. 

1874 Tyndall in Coniemfi. Rev. Nov. 826 A calm and 
hazeless atmosphere. 

Haze (bifiz), vO- [Cf. OF. baser (1450 in Godef.) 
‘ irriter, piquer, facher, insulter, aiguillonner’.] 

1 . trans. To affright, scare ; to scold ; also, to 
punish by blows, dial. 

1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., To haze or hawze one, fier- 
terrefacio, clamore obtuudo. 1721 Bailey, Hase, to afright 
with a sudden Noise. Ibid., to confound or frighten, 

to stun one with Noise. C[ountry Word]. 1876 Mid-Yorksh. 
Gloss., Haze, to scold ; also, to beat. 1881 N. Line. Gloss., 
Haze, to thrash soundly ; to upbraid. 

2 . Naut. Topunishby keeping atdisagreeable and 
unnecessary hard work ; to harass with overwork. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast viii. 18 Every shifting of the 
studding-sails was only to ‘haze’ the crew. Note. Let an 
officer once say ‘ I’ll haze you ’, and your fate is fixed. You 
will be ‘ worked up ’, if you are not a better man than he is. 
1846 J. R_. Browne Etch. Whaling Cruise (1850) 187 The 
captain disliked him . . and continually hazed him for his 
awkwardness. , 1893 J. A. Barry 5. Brown's Bunyifi, eic. 
283 Now then, fore-top, there, shift yourpins, or I’ll haze you. 

3 . To subject to cruel horsexolay (as practised by 
American students) : to bully. U.S. See Hazing 3. 

1830 Poem bef. ladma 22 in B. H. Hall College Wds. 
(1856) 251 ’Tis the Sophomores rushing the Fieshmen to 
haze. 1868 in G. M. Sloane Life J. MacCosh xiv. (i8g6) 
216 Did you not hear that he had been hazed ? . . They 
gagged his mouth . . shaved his head, then put him under 
the pump, aud left him tied on the campus. Ibid., I called 
the hazed student to iny house. 1886 Century Mag. 905/1 
Two of our roughs began to haze him. 1887 Lififiincott’s 
Mag. Aug. 293 The man who assists in hazing you in Fiesh- 
man year, and who compels you to stand on a street-corner 
and scan Greek verse for the edification of the hy-standers. 
Ibid., Hazing, in its offensive signification, is practically 
dead and hurled at Yale. 

4 . intr. To frolic, ‘lark’, U.S. 

1848 N. Y. Com. Adv. 2 Dec. (Bartlett), W. had been 
drinking and was hazing about the street at night. 1833 
H. A. Wise Tales for Marines (ibid.), Hazin’ round with 
Charity Bunker aud tlie rest o’ the gals, 

5 . Haze about, to roam about aimlessly ; to loaf 
about. [? Associated with Hazy 2 b.] 

1841 Tail’s Mag. VIII. 592 It would be idle to follow 
[her]. . in hazing about— a capital word that, and one worthy 
of instant adoption — among the usual sights of London, 
1870 Mrs. Prentiss Lei. in Life (1882) 335 The boys are 
hazing about. 

Haze, [In sense i, related to Haze sb., 
liAZY a.', perh. a back-formation from the latter ; 
in sense 2 from the sb.] 

1 . intr. To drizzle, dial. 

1674-91 Ray N C. Words 36 It hazes, it misles, or rains 
small rain. 1808 J. Barlow Colwnh. i. 33 O’er Valladolid’s 
regal tuirels hazed The drizzly fogs from dull Pisuerga 
raised. 1825 Brocicett N, C. Gloss., Haze, to drizzle, to 
be foggy. 

2 . trans. To make hazy, to involve in a haze. 
Hence Hazed a. 

1801 Anna Seward Lett. (iSii) V. 353 The noble moun- 
tains .. are here [i.e. in the picture] softened and hazed away 
into indistinctne.ss. 188 . R. G. H[ill] Voices in Solit. 180 
The hazed sun with lurid weakness stared. 

Haze, dial, trans. To dry. 

a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Haze, to dry linen, etc. by 
hiunging it up in the fresh air., any thing so exposed is said 
to be hazed, as rows of corn or hay, when a brisk bieeze 
follows a shower. 1863 Morton Cycl, Agric, (E. D. S.), 
Hazed, surface-dried. 

'|*Haze=/iiz’ V, syncop. form olhave us. Obs. 

m3S3 Udall Royster- D. iii. iv. (Arb.) 49 Nay and ye 
will haze, haze . . And ye will not haze, then glue vs our 
geare againe. 

Hazel ^ (he^’z’!). Forms: r Itsesel, hsesil, 
hresl, sesil, 3 hasle, aaele, 3-4 besel, 4-6 basil, 

4- 7 -ell(e, 4-8 basel(0, 5 hesil(l, -yl(le, -elle, 

5- 6 basill, 6 -ille, -yll(e, beasle, {Sc. Mssill), 

6- 7 bazell, 6-8 basle, 7 bassel, hassle, 7- hazel, 
hazle, {7n0d.Sc. heazle, heezle). [OE. hiesel — 
MDu. hazel{are, Dn. hazel{aar, LG. hassel, OHG. 
hasal masc., hasala fern. (MITG., mod.G. hasel f.), 
ON. hast (Sw., Da. /zizjjj?/) OTeut. *hasalo-zi~ 
pre-Teut. *kSsolos = 'L. corulus, corylus, OIr. coll 
(:— ON. had also hesli neut. {:—*hasili-) 
whence app. north. ME. hesel, hesyl,vsxoA.Sc. heezle.^ 

1 . A bush or small tree of the genus Corylus, 
having as its fruit a nut. The European sjaecies, 
C. Avellana, grows to a small tree ; the North 
American species are C, America 7 ta, a shrub form- 
ing dense thickets, and the Beaked or Cuckold 
Hazel, C. 7 -ostrata, found in Canada, etc. 

Tliere are other species, as the Constantinople or Turkey 
Hazel, C. Colurna, Japanese Hazel, C. heterofihylla. 

aqoo Efiinal Gloss. 236 Corylus, haesil [50 aesilj. a 800 
Erfurt Gloss. 336 Corylus, haesl. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 
96 Hmsles ragu, & holen rinde ni|jewearde. c 1205 Lay. 
8697 Hastes 1275 aseles] Jrer greowen. a 1307 Thrush (S' 
Night, in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 50 Somer is comen with loue to 
toune. .The note of hasel springeth. 1387-S T. UsK Test. 
Love HI. vi. s If thou desire grapes thou goest not to the 
Hasell. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvili. 83 It es lyke vnto 
be floure of be hesill, springes oute before [le lefes. 

18 
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ri44o Promp. Pnn/. 23S/1 Hesyl, tre, ccrulns. 1538 
Lelanb /*■«. V. 67 The Place whec the Town was ys al 
over giowen with Bramblesj Plasylles, and lyke Shrubbes. 
1S7S Lyte Dodoens vi. Iviii. 733 There be two soites of 
Hasel or wood Nut trees. i6g^ Drydcn Virg. Past. v. 4. 
Beneath the giateful Shade, Which Hazles, inteiniix'd with 
Elms, have made. 1769 Home Fatal Disc, v, A dell, whose 
sloping sides are rough With thick-grown hazel. 1861 
DelA-Mck Kitch. Gard. 153 The variegated and Purple 
Hazels aie ornamental shrubs of some esteem. 

b. The wood of this tree. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 54 Thei is a lake that torneth 
hasell in to asshe and asshe in to hasell. 1634 PnacitAM 
Gcutl. E.verc. x.xi. 231, I leave it to their [Anglers’] owne 
discretion, whethei to use either Haysell, or Cane. 1665 J. 
Webb Stonc-Heiig (1725) 161 Hasle was the Material of which 
the Stakes were at fiist made. 

c. A stick or tod of this wood, 

1603 Q'H'on Peinhrokesh. (18131)276 The horsemens cudgel! 
..to be a hasell. 1649 fi- Daniel Trinarch.t Rich. II, 
cxxxv, The Hassle soe will bend (A Rhabdomancie, was 
observ'd of old) Stretch’d on the Eaith, vnto a Mine of 
Gold. 1686 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. iv. 71 Let the Anglei 
fit himself with a Hazle of one piece or two set conveni- 
ently together. 1748 Richardson Clarissa xxi. (17^9) I. 
144 Mr. Solmes..feli to gnawing the head of his hazel. 

d. Shoit for hazel-mit. 

1601 Holland Pliny xv. xxii. (R.l, As foi otlier nuts, tlicir 
meat is solide and compact, as we may see in fil herds and 
hazels. 

e. Oil of hazel, a jocular name for an oil alleged 
to be contained in a gieeii hazel rod, and to be the 
efficacious element in a sound drubbing ; to anoint 
with oil of hazel, to diiib with a hazel rod. So 
saf of hazel in the same sense : cf. hazel-oil, 4 c. 

1:1678 Roxh. Ball. (1882) IV. 3‘;9 Take you the Oyl of 
Hazel strong; With it anoint her Body lound. 

2 . Applied with qualihcalion to other plants, as 
Evergreen Hazel, Guevina Avcllana ; Anstra- 
lian H., Pomadems lanigem of N. S. Wales, P. 
apetala of Victoria ; Witch or Wyoh Hazel, q.v. 

3 . The reddish brown colour of a ripe hazel-nut. 
b. adj. Of this colour ; used esp. of eyes. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 82 The different 
colours of the eye are the dark liazle, the liglit hazle, the 
green, the blue, the grey, the whitish grey. 1805 T. Harral 
Scenes of Life I. 32 An eye .. the index of an intelligent 
soul ; it was a full, bright hazel. i8zg Lytton Disnmeds 
Of a light hazel in their colour, 
b. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jut. iii. 1 , 22 Thou wilt quarrell 
with a man for cracking Nuts, hauing no other reason, but be- 
cause thou hast hasell eyes, c 1730 Swift Dick, a. Maggot 4 
Vou know him by his hazel snout. 1743-31 G. Edwards 
Nai. Hist. Birds 69 The Eye of a yellowish Hazel Colour. 
i8oS Scott Last Miustr, vi. xix. O’er her white bosom 
stray’d her hazel hair. 1813 — Rokeby iv. v. Her full dark 
eye ofhazeHue. 1848 Lytton Harold viii. ii, In the quick 
glance of his clear hazel eye. 

4 . altrib. and Comb., as hazel bank, bavin, bough, 
bovver, bush, copse, cover, leaf, rod, staff, stick, twig, 
wand, etc. ; hazel-hooped, -leaved adjs. 

ni307 Thrush Night. 106 in Hazl. B. P. P. I. 34 
Fowel, thou sitest on hasel hou. 1473 Wakkw. Citron. 
(Camden) 22 (Promp.) It was lytelle as a hesylle styke. 1384 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, x. vii. (t886) 147 There must be 
made vpqn a hazell wand tliree crosses. 1396 Shaks. Tam. 
Shr. II, i, 235 Kate like the hazle twig Is straight, and 
slender. 1678 Butler HuA. 111. ii. 1347 He’s mounted on 
a hazel bavin. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1269 Close in the 
covert of a hazel copse. 1828 J. M, Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 59 Budge barrels . . hazle hooped. 185s Tennyson 
Brook 171 , 1 slide by hazel covers. 1838 Hogg Peg. Kingd. 
693 Hazel rods have been supposed to have magical proper- 
ties, as it was of them that the divining-rod was formed. 1864 
Sowerby’ s Eng. Bot. III. 193 Hazel-leaved Bramble. 1880 
Encycl. Brit. XI. 549/1 The virtue of the hazel wand was 
supposed to be dependent on its having two forks. 

b. From sense 3, 

1769-74 J, Granger Biogr. Hist. Eng. (R.), Cherry 
cheeked, hazel-eyed, brown haired. 1787 Winter Aj'iA 
Hnsb. 24 Black and hazle colour soils, x8o6 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. IV. 228 A deep hazel-coloured loam. 1886 
Ruskin Preeteriia I, v. 141 A dark hazel-eyed, slim-made, 
lively girl. 1891 Mrs. Alexander Wovi. Heart I. 3 Laige 
hazel-brown eyes. 

c. Special combs. ; Hazel carpet, a geometer 
moth, Cidaria corylata] bazel crottles, the lichen 
Siicia pulmonaria bazel-fly, Phyllopertha hord- 
eola, also an. artificial fly imitating it ; hazel hoe, 

‘ a grubbing hoe for working in brush and bushes ’ 
(Kaa^tDict.Mech.)', *j“ hazel-mouse [Ger. kasel- 
maus\ the common dormouse {Mtiscardinus avel- 
lanariiis ) ; hazel- oil {humor otts) : see i e ; hazel- 
rag, -raw = hazel crottles ; T hazel-rise [cf. Ger. 
hasejrtis\, a twig or bough of the hazel; hazel- 
rough ( U. Si), a hazel copse ; hazel-worm [Ger. 
haselwumi], the blind-worm {Maunder's Treas. 
JPat. Hist. 1S54). Also IIazel-grousb, etc. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 4) IV. 35 Lungwort. 
Hazel Rag, or *Hazel Crottles. .On the tiunks of old trees. 
1787 Best AtigHng (ed. 2) 117 The Welchman’s Button, or 
*Hasle-Fly. 1883 A. 'Rams-os Fly-Fisher's Euiomol. (.eA.g) 
104 Hazel Fly, Coch-A-Bondhu. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 
Beasts (1658) 423 Of the Nut-mouse, *HaseI-mouse, or Fil- 
bErd-m_ou5e..so called because they feed uporl Hasel-nuts 
and Filbirds, 1823 Jamieson, a cant term, used 

to denote a drubbing. 1894 Crockett Raiders 46 Ye shall 
suffer for this, if there’s hazel oil in Dumfries. 1563-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Pulmonaria, after some lungeworte : 
after other ^*hasel ragge. 1778 Lightfoot Flora Scot. 
(1789) 831 Lungwort Lichen.. *Hazleraw, Scotis. 13.. K, 


Alts. 3293 (Bodt. MS.) Whan notte brouneh on *hesel rys. 
a 1350 Christis Kirke Gr. xvi, Heich Hutchon with a liissil 
ryss. 1893 Advance (Chic.ago) 23 Nov., Among the ^hazel- 
roughs me still a few chewinks. 

Ha’zel liazle. Also hassell, hasel(l. [Of 
iinceitain origin ; known fiist in attiib. use or 
comb., and in the adj. Hazelly 1. 

Markham’s hassell ground, hassell earth, con espond to 
Ger. hasselbodcsi ‘ ground consisting of giavel, reddish claj’’, 
and somewhat black earth ’ (Grimm), said also to be called 
in Switzeiiand haselerde. The latter implies connexion or 
association with hasel Hazel*, and some would so explain 
tlie woid in Eng., with lefevence to the colour of hazel 
giound, its suitableness for hazel, or otlier reason.] 

1 . A kind of fieestone : see quots. local. 

1853 Phillips Man. Gcol. Gloss., Hazle, a haid, often 
cherty, giitstone. 1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 
Hazle, a tough mixtuie of .sandstone and shale. 

2 . atirib. and Comb. Consisting of a mixture of 
sand or gravel, clay, and earth, as hazel earth, 
ground, loam, mozild, soil, etc. 

1613 Markham Eng. Husbandman i. t. vi. (1635) 36 If it 
bee a lich hassell ground. Ibid. xiii. 83 Blacke Clay mixt 
with red Sand, which, .is called of Husbandmen an hassell 
eaith. x 6 x 6 Surfl. & Markii. Country Farme 556 Any 
mixed eaiths or hasell-grounds which are clay'es and sands 
or clayes and giavells mixed together. 16B6 Plot Staf- 
Jordsh. 341 The ni.anner of tillage that is also given light or 
hasel mould. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1 . 165 Afield of good 
hazle loam. 1796 J. Bovs Agric. Kent (1813) 70 To make 
summer-fallows on light land, such as hazel loam, sand, 
gravel or chalk. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 

4) II. 26 On all soils, except those of a deep hazel mould or 
sandy loam. 

Hazeled (h?-z’ld), a. [See -ED 2 .] a. Full of 
or clad with hazel bushes, b. Of a hazel colour. 

*366 Gascoigne yocasta''NVs. (1587) 115 Eyes., whose 
Imzeled light Shadows of dreadful death be come to close. 
1631 WiTTiE Primrose's Pop. Err. 159 Hazled cocks, which 
are quick for motion,, .strong to fight. 18. . in Miss Piatt 
Flower. PI. I. 148 Up yon hazel’d slope 1853 G. Johnston 
Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 263 In our hazled deans. 
tHa'zelen, tz. Obs. Forms: i hBeslen, 4 ha- 
selne, heslyn. [f. HazelI -i- -EN^ ( = Ger. haseln) : 
cf. Halsen a.] Of or pertaining to the hazel. 

ciooo Sa.v. Lecchd. II. 104 genlm. .hmslenne sticcan ohl>e 
ellenne, 1388 Wyclif Pref. Ep. 72 Of the haselne 3eid. 
7(1! 1400 Morie Arth, 2304 Holtis and hare woddes with 
heslyne schawes. 

Hazel grouse. =next. 

1783 LATHAnt Hist. Birds sv. Grouse, Hazel Grouse. 
Haselhuhu. 1862 Medlock tr. SchcedUr's Treas. Sc. 538 
Under the section of grouse . . we note . . the black grouse 
{Tlcirao} tetrix), and the hazel grouse (T. bonasid). 1883 
Cassell's Nat. Hist, IV. 141 The Hazel Grouse . . does not 
come to England, but is found over Northern Europe and 
North Asia, and is a pretty bird with a fine crest. 

Hazel-lien, [transl. mod.G. haselhuhn, f. hasel 
Hazel + huJm hen.] The European ruffled grouse 
{Bonasia sylvestris). 

1661 Lovell // zfA H 4- Min. Introd., The., heath- 
cock, hasle-hen, land duck. i8z2 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
II. 19S Floundering in the dirt like hazle-hens. 1893 Daily 
News II Mar._ 3/3 Ptarmigan and hazel hens are now the 
only inexpensive game procurable. 

Hazeline {he^’zelzn). [See -INE.] An alco- 
holic distillate from the Witch Hazel, Plamamelis 
virginica. 

iMi Netherclift In Brit. Med. yrnl, 18 June, The new 
product of Plamamelis Virginica called ‘ Hazeline ’. 1882 
W. SvMES in Lancet 4 Nov., Hazeline was highly recom- 
mended two years ago for cases of haemoptysis. 

Hazelly (hfii’z’li), <]!.i [cf. Hazel 2.] Consisting 
of a mixture of sand, clay, and earth. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holhtshed III. 1343/1 The stuffe 
caiTied. .for the election of the walles at Dover, was eaith, 
being of a haselie mould, chalke and sleech. 1707 Mori imer 
Hnsb. HI. (1708) 33 All soits of Land may be reduced to 
Sandy, Gravelly, Chalky, Stony, Rocky, Hazely, Black- 
earth, Marsh or Boggy, and Clay-land. 1723 Bradley 
Fam. Diet. s.v. Pine, Any dry Soil, especially light ha/elly 
Biick Earth will do. 1796 C. Marshall Garden, xix. (1813) 
383 The soil pioper for carnations is a hazelly or sandy 
loam, procured from a pastuie. 

Hazelly, [f. Hazel i-f-Y.] Abounding 
in or clad with hazel bushes. 

1790 Burns Elegy Henderson 20 Ye hazly .shaws and 
brieiy dens ! 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 942 The Steep 
and hazelly banks of the Woodburn. 1835 Clare Rural 
Muse 138 From the hazelly wood. 

Hazel-nut (h^i-z’lin»l). Forms: see Hazel 
and N OT. [OE. hmselhnuiu = Du. hazelnoot, LG. 
hasel not, hasselnot, OHG. hasalnuz, mod.G. hasel- 
misz.l The nut of the hazel, a well-known fruit. 

r72S_ Corpus Gloss. 33 Abeleua, haeselhnutu. cioSo 
Glop, in Wr.-Wuleker 343/15 Abellana, haslhnutu. c 1350 
Will. Palcrue 1811 Hasel-notes, & o)ier fruit, .hat in forest 
growen. CX400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xvii. 79 Dyamaundes 
. .of he myldlnes of hesill xiuttes. 1577 B. Gqoge Heres- 
back's Hush. ii. (1586) 95 b. Among Nuttes, is also . . the 
Hasell Nuttes, akinde whereof is the Filberte. X870 Yeats 
Nat. Hist. Coniui, 207 The common hazel nut yields an oil 
most valuable for the delicate machinery of watches, 
b. attrib. and Comb., as hazel-nut oil, Hee, etc. 
C1050 Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 437/14 Nuculeus, sine 
nucletts, hmslhiiiite cyrnel. 176a W. Hudson Flora 
Anglica, Corylus stipuCis ovaiis, etc., common Hazel-nut- 
ti ec. X884 Cassells Diet, Cookery 310 Hazel-nni Cakes. 
1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Hazel nut oil ., is pale yellow, .and 
is not a drying oil. 

Ha’zel-tree: The hazel, Coryhis Avellana. 

. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 57 S /45 Corulus, an haseltre. 


1373-80 Baret Alv. H 207 An hasell tree, or nut tree, a 
filbeit tree. 1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, To Mr. Hobs 
Note, Virgula Divina, 01 a Divining Wand, is a two foikcd 
Branch of a Ila/el-'Tiee, which is used for the finding out 
either of Veins, or hidden Tieasines of Gold and Silvei. 
1832 Tennyson May Queen 14 On the biiclge beneath the 
hazel-tree. 

Hazel-wood. 

1 . A wood 01 thicket of hazel bushes. 

CX374 CiuucER Troylus v. 1174 From hasel-wode, there 
loly Robin pleyde. X864 Tennyson En. Ard. 7 A hazel- 
wood By autumn nutteis haunted. 

2 . The wood or timber of the hazel. 

X373-80 Baret Al A/. H 20S The magnificent and heioicall 
vei tiles of the hasehvood. 1848 Sir J. G. Wilkinson 
Dalmatia (§• Montenegro I. 316 On the neighbouiing moun- 
tains much hazelwood glows. 

i* 3 . In phrase hazehvoods shake, or merely hazel- 
wood I (in Chaucer) app. = Of comse. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 841 (Sgo) A ryng quod he, ye 
haselwodes shaken, Ye Nece myne hat ryng moste han a 
Slone pat rayhte a dede man a-lyue maken. Ibid. v. 505 
Ye haselvvode poiighte pis Pandare, And to hym self ful 
sobrelich he seyde, God wot refreyden may pis hote fare. 

Ha’zelwort. Herb. [An adaptation of 1 6th c. 
Ger. hasehmirtz, OIIG. hasehmi-rz (also hascl- 
wtirzeV), f, wttrz heib, Wort, wurzel root.] A 
book name in the herbalists for Asarabacca. 

[1331 Turner Herbal i. E ij b, Asariim is called .. in 
english folfote . . and asarabacca in duche hasell wurt : 
because it gioweth abowte hasell tree looLes.] 1578 Lyte 
Dodoens m. v. 319 This herbe . . is called in English Asaia- 
bacca, and folefoote, it may also be called Hasclwoito . . in 
Geimanie Haselwurtz; jn Biabant Ilaselwortel. 1397 
Gfrarde Herbal ii. ccevi. (1633) 837.^ 1706 Phillips (eel. 
Keisey), Cabarick, an Herb otheiwise call’d Plazlewort 
\inhpr. Hailewort]; so 1730-36 in Bailey (folio), 1862 
Medlocic tr. Schcedler's 'Ireas. Sc. 460 The Pipe tree,, 
and the Hazelvvovt. 

Hazeu (hi?Dz’n), V. Obs. exc. dial. Also -an, 
-on. [prob, from same source as Haze : see 
-EN 5 .] irans. To scare, terrify ; to scold, threaten. 

1603 Hisi. Evordanus, Night .. sent .. fantasle _ for to 
Kazan idle heads. 1630 Lennard tr. Charron’s Wisd. iii. 
xiv. § 12 That custome .. to beat, and to box, and with 
strange words and out-cryes to hazen Cliildien. 1647 
Hammond Power of Keys vii. 141 To awake, and hazen, and 
drive those that wil not be allured and drawn. [1893 
Wiltsh, Gloss., Hazon, to scold or threaten. ‘Nowdwoan’t 
’ee hazon the child for ’t.’] 

Hazeu (hi?Hz3.i). tj.S. [f. Haze zt.i] One who 
hazes or practises cruel horseplay on another. 

1887 Columbus (Ohio) Disp/atch 3 Sept, [heading) A 
Hazer in Trouble. 1888 Haiper’s Mag. Mar. 636/1 The 
ha/ers in college aie the men., to whom the training and in- 
stincts of the gentleman aie unknown. 

Hazily (hi?i’zili), [f. Hazy-k-ly 2.] in 

a hazy manner ; dimly, indistinctly. Also fig. 

1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 31 The river . . glittered 
hazily in the last rays of sunset. 1889 ‘ Rvsk' Sheba 111 . 
iii. 36 The liglit and the shadows seemed to swim hazily 
before her sight, xi^ Advance (Chicago) 31 May, One is 
so likely to think hazily of African lerritoiy. 

Haziness (hfi'zines), [f. Hazy ■+ -ness.] The 
quality of being hazy. 

1 . Mistiness, fogginess. 

1709 Berkeley Tk. Vision § 71 Though there be no 
extraordinary fog or haziness. 1748 Anson's Voy. i. x. 106 
The haziness of the weather. 1803 Med. prul. IX. 315 
The sun .. being obscured by a general haziness in the 
atmosphere. 

2 . The quality of being intellectually indistinct ; 
vagueness of mental perception ; uncertainty. 

1872 Liddon Elew. Relig. i. 23 In no department of 
human knowledge is haziness deemed ameiit. 1882 Masson 
in Macm, Mag. XLV. 235 Carlyle himself seems to have 
become aware ofthe haziness of liis dating of the transaction. 

Ha’zing, vbl. sb. [f. Haze w.i + -ing i.] 

1 . A sound beating, a thrashing. 

1823 Gentl. Mag. XCV. i. 396, I gave him a hazing. 

2 . Naut. See FIaze v)- 2. 

^893 J- A.. Barry Y. Brozvn’s Bnuyip,ctc. 2S5Thepiocess 
is called ‘ hazing ’. The sufferer gels all the dh tiest and 
most disagreeable .. jobs to be found on shipboard. 

3 . A species of brutal hoiseplay practised on 
freshmen at some American Colleges. 

zzx86a Harvard Mag. I. 413 (Bartlett) The absuid and 
barbarous custom of hazing, which has long prevailed in 
the college. 1892 Daily News 28 June 5/3 ‘Hazing’ at 
Vale has unhappily led to the death of an unfoi lunate young 
student named Rustin, and to a general denunciation of 
this custom as ‘stupid and biutal ’. 1894 Ibid. 16 Oct. 5/4 

The freshman class of Princeton is smaller this autumn than 
last, .due iupart to the hazing outrages of recent yeais. 

Hazle, Jiazzle (htu’z’l), v. dial. [freq. of Haze 
0.3 : see -LE. OF. had hasler as variant of haler 
to burn, to dry ; but this was prob. not connected.] 
a. trails. To dry superficially, b. intr. To be- 
come dry on the sxrrface. 

1642 Rogers Naavtan 886 Who by that happy wind of 
thine .. didst hazle and diie up the foilorne dregges and 
slime of Noahs deluge. (ziSas Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hazle, to grow dry at top. x88i Leicesteish. Gloss., 
Hazzle, to dry slightly. ‘ If the clothes don’t dry much, 
they’l( hazzle ’. 1893 Sheffield Gloss. Suppl,, Ilazzle, to 

dry slightly ..It is better, if the giound is damp, to let 
the sun hazzle the surface of the land before the second 
harrowing. 

Hazle, Hazly; see Hazel 1 and 2, Hazelly a.’^ 
Hazy (Im'-zi), a. Forms : 7 hawsey, lieysey, 
basie, -ey, haizy, 8 hazey, 7- hazy. [In form, 



HE. 


HE. 


as if from Haze sb. + -y ; but known nearly a cen- 
tury before the sb., so that their mutual relation is 
uncertain. The early forms also offer difficulty.] 

1. Of the atmosphere, weather, etc.: Characterized 
by the presence of haze; misty, {oxig. Nattf.) IniJ- 
iSth c. use = foggy ; but now usrrally applied to a 
kind of atmospheric indistinctness less determinate 
than mist or fog, and often caused by heat. 

1625 Impeachut. Dk. Buckhin. (Camden) 7 The weather 
l)ecing thicke and hawsey, the winde highe. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 27 Moistness of the Air . . which the Sea- 
men call a Heysey weatlier . . as though the Sun shine out 
bright, yet we cannot see his body, till nine a clock. 1663 
J. Weuu Stonc-Hcng (172:;) 185 An hasie Morning. 1666 
Phil. Trans. I. 241 The Air being light, though moist and 
a little hazy. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11. (1711) 2 The 
Air was haizy and full of fogs and snow, so that we could 
not see far. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezu, Hazy Weather, 
when it is Thick, Misty, Foggy. 1748 Anson's Poy. i. vii. 
72 We had little wind, with thick hary weather. 1739 Vince 
Elein. Astron. xxi. (1810) 231 A diffused light, which made 
the air seem hazy. 1836 Stanley Sinai (J- Pal. i. (1858) 
64 It was too hazy to see anything in the distance. 

2. fig. Lacking intellectual distinctness ; vague, 
indistinct, uncertain. 

1831 Lamb Elia Ser. ir. Newspapers 35 Vrs. Ago, A hazy 
unceitain delicacy. 1862 Burton B/e.-Hunter (1863) 35 
His communications about the material wants of life were 
hazy. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. iii. Some hazy idea. 
18514 L. SiLTiiEN Honrs in Library (1892) II. vii. 211 The 
chief article of Rousseau’s lather hazy cieed. 

b. Somewhat confused with drink, colloq. 

1824 T. Hook Sayings ij- Doittgs Ser. 1. Friend of Family 
II. 10 Hazy, Sir — You understand? smoking and drinking. 
1842 Bariiam_ Ingol. Leg. Ser. 11. St, Cuthbert, Staggering 
about just as if he weie ‘ hazy 

He (hz, hi"), jp&n. pron., ird sing. mass. nont. 
Forms : see below. [The simplest form of the 
(orig. demonstr.) base hi-, which supplies not only 
the pionouu forms him, his, her, {Ii)it, {]i)em, but 
also the adverbs here, hence, hither. OE. he, he 
was cogn. with OFris. hi, he (fern, hiu, neut. Mi), 

OS. hi, he, hie. The other old Teutonic langs. 
(with OS. in the oblicpie cases) have parallel foims 
flora stem i- ; OIIG. ir, er, Goth. is. Fragments 
of a hi- stem, in sense ‘this’, are found, however, 
in Gothic, in dat. himina, acc. m. and n. hina, 
hila\ they differ only in the initial h from the 
corresponding inflexions of is ‘ he ’. In OIIG. the 
East Franconian had also her in place of the 
usual OHG. er, ‘he’. In English, the typical 
form in all ages has been he, fiom which emphasis 
probably produced heo, hye, hee, and tonelessness 
hd, d, which last long prevailed in representations 
of familiar speech, as in the dramatists, and is 
still a prevalent dialect form. In OE. the base he 
supplied all parts of the thiid personal pronoun, 
singular and plural ; it was thus inflected : 

Sing. Masc. Fem. Neot.i plural. 

Notn. lie, he hto, hdo, We, hi hit hi, hie, hdo, Iiig 

Acc. hiene, hine (hyno) liie, hi (h6o) hit hi, Iile, hdo, Ins 

Dat. him (hym) tiiere, hire (hyie) him him, heoin (hym) 

Gen. Ins (hys) lucre, lute (liyre) his hiera, hira, lioora 

1. In all the cognate languages, even in the early period, 
certain parts of the hi- or i- stem were lost, and supplied l:y 
the_ corresponding parts of the demonstrative base sya, a 
derivative of sd, Se. This extended to English also in the 
nth or izth c. when the fem. hio, heo, became supplanted 
by the fem. demonstialive sio, syo, which appears as sco, 
scho=-sJio in northern, and scxe=.shx in mid!., now Sue, q.v. 
Ill the south and west heo {ho, hod) suivived in literature 
till the isth c. and is still native in the dialects in vaiious 
forms ; hut she has been the only literary Eng. form since the 
introduction of printing. In the oblique cases Her remains. 

2. The original pluial has been supplanted by a plural 
of the demonstrative that. In the northern dial. C950, the 
O.E. pd, plural of pxt, was often used instead of hia, hi ; 
within the next two centuries the equivalent ON. pei-r 
must have been adopted, as it appears fi2oo in full use In 
Orm. as whence the later they, thei, thay, thai, which 
gradually spread south, and before 1500 superseded hi, hy, 
first in the nominative, and then also in the other cases, so 
that the plural forms are novv they, them, their. But a 
lelic of the earlier pronoun survives, in southern dialect and 
colloquial use, in the dat.-accus. hem, commonly written 'em. 

3. The original accusative forms have everywheie, except 
in the neuter, been replaced by an extended use of the 
dative : this began in the raidl. dial, before 1000, and was 
completed in the southern by 1350. In this change, the 
analogy of the 1st and end persons was followed (see Me). 
Traces of the original acc. sing. masc. hine remain as en, 
'n (uti), in southern dialects : see Hin. 

4. In the neuter the acc, hit remained, and also displaced 
the dative km ; in all cpnstructions hit lost its inidal k 
between 12th and isth c. in Standard English; and in i6~ 
17th c. the oiiginal neuter genitive his was displaced first 
hy it, and then by it's, its. 

5. The genitive cases his, hire, hire, {their)^ were treated 
after iioo, on the earlier analogy of mine, thine, our, your, 
as adjectives, and inflected to agree with substantives ; the 
plurals his-e, hir-e were still used by Wyclif. Like the 
other possessives, they also developed two forms, an ad- 
jective and an absolute, the latter being hers, theirs (the 
•j of which was originally the possessive ’s) ; hisis was 
used by Wyclif, hut in mod. Eng. his and its take no 
additional i in the absolute form. Hisn, hern, theirn 
(perhaps by false analogy with my, mine) appear in i6th c, 
in midi, counties, but are now only dialectal. The change.s 
which these, originally genitives of the Personal Pronoun, 
have undergone, make it more convenient in modern 
grammar to treat them separately as Possessive Pronouns. 
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The piesent inflexion of this pronoun (with its deiived 
possessives) is theiefore: 

Sing. Masc Fem. Neut. plural. 

Nom. lie [she] it [they] 

Oat. f him her it [them] 

Dosstss. adj his her its [their] 

absol. his hers its [theirs] 

The following explanations and illusttatlons lefer only to 
the nominative singular masculine IIu ; the othei mfle.xional 
paits aie treated sepaiately, each in its .ilphabetical place. 
So also the now colloq. ’Em, foimeily Hem ‘them’, the 
ohs. or dial. Heo (hoo) ‘ she Hi ‘ they H in (dial, 'en, 'mi) 

‘ him’, the ME. Hemen (dial, win, muti) ‘them’, the early 
ME, Hise ‘her’, and HiSE‘them’, and the dial. Hisn, 
Hern, Theirn.] 

A. Forms. 

a. I- lie (6-7 h.’); A 2-3 hi ; y. 3 heo, 3-4 
50, ghe; S. 3 hee; €. 3-4 ha, 4 ho; C- 3 e, 3-9 
{dial.) a ; rj. 4-5 hye, 6 hie ; &. 4-7 hee. 

0. c 893 K. /Elfred Oros. 1. i. § 13 lie ewaeS \jcet he 
bude on pami lande. ^1386 Chaucer Frol. 636 Thanne 
wolde he speke and crie as he were wood. 1598 Marston 
Sco. Villame x. H iij b, H’ath made a common-place booke 
out of plaies. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 85 And when h’ 
hath done, ’tis good to lay ’t aside. 

p. CII75 Lamb. Horn. 29 And eweSen in his jjonke Jiar hi 
hi 3 . <zi2oo Moral Ode 221 Neuiein helle hi com. 

y. a 117S Colt. Horn. 217 Heo [God] is hefone iiht. Ibid. 
225 Heo and ]iis wif \>a. beam gestriende. a 1230 Ovtil i]- 
Night. 874 Mid mine songe ich hine pulte That ghe gioni 
for his gulte. c 1315 Shoreham 123 Tho je [Jesus] was bote 
twelf wynter aid. 

S. c 1205 Lay. 23113 Hm hafeS al his kineiiche hi-queSe 
her Lo 33 e. 

e. c 1250 Kent. Serin, in O. E. Misc. 27 Go)>, ha selde, into 
bethleem. Ibid. 30 Ha maket of |zo watere wyn. C1320 
R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho gop withoutyn 
any stiyfe. 1340 Ayenb. 30 Ha heat and smit and wyf and 
children,, .ase ha were out of his wytte. 

_ f. c 120S Lay. 15636 E [^1275 he] wende jiat he ilad weoi e 
limen for to leoseii. <11250 Meui. Marcgrete Ixiv, E cleped 
foi 3 malcus is monquellere. 1250-1610 [see A pron.). 1756 
A. Murphy Apprentice i i, I got as far as the jesuil before a 
went out of town. 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer (Passimi. 

rj. 13.. Guy Wanv. (A ) 6376 And for he him so miseise 
y-seye Of prisoun ascliaped, blipe was hye. c 1560 A. Scott 
Poems (S. T. S ) iii. 40 Maist witt hes hie that moniest 
owrsylis. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist Scot. I. 50 The 
hie SalmoiUe haueng castne the meltis, and the sche sal- 
monte the Rounis. 

d. <11300 Cursor M. i7288-hi6s His name neuend hee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Cook's 7 ’, 2 Of a ciaft of vilailliers was hee. 
c 1440 [see B 2]. 1567 [see B 7]. 1575 Laneiiam Let. (1871) 
23 Hee waz so loth to cum foiwaid. 1611 Bible Transl. 
Pref. I Hee was no babe, but a great cleaike. 1644 Milton 
Arcop. (Arb.) 37 That wheieof before hee was so scrupulous. 

B. Senses and constructions. 

I. As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person, nominative case. 

1. The male being in question, or last mentioned : 
Used of persons and animals of the male sex, 

c 893 K. TElfred Oros. i. i. § 13 Ohthere stede . , past he 
ealra NorSmonna norjzmest bude. He eweeS )za;t he bude 
on psem lande nor)jweaidum wip jza Westsse. ciooo Ags. 
Ps (Til.) ix. [x.] 8 Di ihten [luihwunaS on ecnesse. And he 
geaiwaS his dom-setl, and he demS ealre eorjian swy 3 e 
emne. c sx'j^ famb. Horn. 7 pis _wile5ede dauid . . pis he 
witeijede bi drihtene jiurh hene halie gast. c 1220 Bestiary 
146 De neddre . . If he naked man se, ne wile he him nojt 
neggen, oc he fleS fro him alshe fio fir sulde. 1388 Wyclif 
Gen. ni. 6 And sche. .eet, and Jaf to hir hosebonde, and he 
eet. <<1400-50 Alexander 1141 pan drafe he sa to Damac 
with dukis and princes. £-1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue 
(1865) 28 He is the noat of the male; as, he is a gud judge ; 
he is a wyse man ; he is a speedie horse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV, 297 For contemplation hee and valour form’d. For 
softness shee and sweet attiactive Grace ; Hee for God 
only, shee for God in him. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. i. 
i. § 40. 40 He will go about to prove that there is something 
besides He-knows-not-what. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 700 He first, and close behind him follow'd she. 1835 
J. H. Newman Par. Serin, (1837) I. viii. Our Saviour 
spake of man as he is. 

b. In some northern dialects (Westmorland, 
Cumberland, etc.), he is used instead of thoti or 
you, in addressing a boy or inferior (cf. Ger, Er so 
used) ; e.g. ‘Well, Joe! wheie has be been ? what 
is this be has brought me ? ’ 

2. Of things not sexually distinguished : i* a. 
Things gramraatically masculine. Obs. b. Things 
personified as masculine, as mountains, livers, oak- 
trees, etc. 

It Is not easy to say when grammatical gender ceased to 
be used, thlsdifleringaccordmgtodialect. In dialect. speech, 
he is still used for most things of definite shape, without 
any feeling of personification. 

<ri2oo Moral Ode 144 Swines brede isswiSe swete . swa is 
of vvilde dore , alto dore he is abiih[t]. c 1320 Cast. Love 40, 
Ichulle tellen him Wherfore pe woild was i-wiouht. And 
aftur liow he was bi-tauht. <11386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. 
Prol. ij- T. 314 The Philosophresstoon EUxer dept . , With 
al oure sleighte he wol nat come vs to. c 1440 Capgrave 
Life St, Nath. v. 1379 Yet was this fyie soo honyble that 
hee.. Brent men eke. <11449 Pccock Repr. 4 This present 
book. . he schal have v. piincipal parties. Ibid. 8 An argu- 
ment if he he ful and foormal. .is mad of twey proposiciouns. 
1523 Fitzheed. Hush. § 126 The better the stake wyll he 
dryuen whan he is well bounden. 1551 Turner Herbal i. 
Cvja, Dyll..hath.,a spohye top as fenell hath, whome he 
doth represent wonders nere. 1593 Shaks. Rich, //,_ iii. 
iii. 6s The blushing discontented Sunne.. When heperceiuts 
the enuious Clouds are bent To dimme his glory. 1598 
Grenewey Tacitus' Descr. Gemmuie iv. 265 That, euerie 
nation as he was strong, should not set himselfs in possession. 


1697 Dryden Yiig. Georg, ii, 409 Jove’s own Tree.. Full 
in the midst of his own Stiength he stands.. His Shade 
protects the l-’lains, his Head the Hills commands. 1823 
Byron Island ni. i, The flashing , . Wliich robes the cannon 
as he wings a tomb. 1832 Tlnnyson Atw Year's Eve W, To- 
night I savY the sun set : he set and left behind The good 
old year. 

3. Peculiar constiuctions : a. Used pleonnsti- 
cally along with its noun. Common in ballad 
style, and now in illiteiale speech. 

csooa Prose Life St. Gnthlac v. (1S4B) 32 Moyses mrest 
and Hellas hi feston, and swylceeac se Haslend. .he Imslc, 
1297 R. Glouc, (1724) 120 pe kyng he sende aftur hem. 
<£1300 Cursor M. 4055 loseph he sagh a night in sueuen. 
<11430 Syr Tryam. 744 The kyngys .sone of Armony. .To 
Tiyaniowie he ranne. 15.. C/^izy/ CAnjfi 74 The first man 
that did answer make, Was noble Percy hee. 1782 Cowper 
GilpbiZ^ ‘Fair and softly’, John he cried, But John he 
cried in vain. i839_ Longf. Wreck of Hesperus iii, The 
skipper he stood beside the helm. 

b. Erroneonsly for objective him. 

_ 1560-2 WiUTEHORNE Arte Warre (1573-4) II. 36 a, These 
instrumentes helpeth much more him that besiegeth a towne 
then he that is besieged. 1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. 
ii, Yet he, whose heart[’s] of adamant or flint. My tears nor 
plaints could mollify a whit. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. xi. 

§ 77°. 338 It hehoveth not he to be ready upon the land to 
make the feoffment. 

e. In s.w. dialects he is the empiiutic objective, 
beside the iinemphatic ‘en, 'un. ‘ I zeed un drow 
it tu hee I saw him thiow it to him. 

1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 23 Gi’e the money to I, not he. 
1878 Elworthy Grammar of W. Somerset 340urobjective 
him is always un, n, unless it is emphatic, when it is ee. . 
nur ded'n sai noa'iirt tit ee, ‘ she did not say anything 
to he ’. 

d. He self : eailier form of himself nom., he 
himself : see Self. 

II. As Antecedent pronoun, followed by relative, 
etc. : = OE. se, pe ; Fr. celui ; Ger. derjenige, der. 
(The neuter is that, the plural they or those.') 

4. The or that man, or person of the male sex 
(that or who . . .). Hence Indefinitely, Any man, 
any one, one, a person (that or ivko'). 

a 1240 Sawlcs Warde in Cott. Horn. 259 Fie sit on heh pat 
is ow on helpe. <11300 Cursor M. 3693 If Jzou be he i luue 
sawele. c 1380 Sir Fernmb, 2186 pis is he jiat fader myn 
oideynep my bid to be. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xchi[i]. 9 He that 
plauntede the ere, shal he not heien? <11400 Maundev. 
Prol. (1839) 2 Hb that wil pupplische ony thing. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ix. 8 As he that was yong and lusty 
desiryng all honoure, 1526 Tindale Matt. xi. 15 He that 
hath eaies to heare, let him heie. 1581 Pettie Cnaszo's 
Civ. Conv. n. (1586) 77 There is not he, who is not glad 
with all his heart to be honoured. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. 
i. 43 He that the stubborne Sprites can wisely tame. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. A. II, i. 34 Are you not hee, That frights the 
maidens of the Villagree ? 1712 Addison Spett. No. 441 1*4 
He who consideis himself abstiactedly. 1842 Tennyson 
Vision of Sin 127 He that roars for liberty. 1859 — Elaine 
1083 He makes no fiiend who never made a foe. 

b. Followed by a prepositional phrase; as ‘he 
of Modena’, ‘he of the sevenfold shield ‘he with 
the scar on his face ’. arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. i. i. 173 Fle in the red face had it. 
1644 Milton Areap. (Arb.) 39 If he of tho bottomlesse pit 
had not long since broke prison, a i8zi Keats and Sonn. 
to Haydon, Great spirits now on earth are sojourning ; He 
of the cloud, the cataiaet, the lake. 

III. As demonstrative pronoun. 

6. He and hex this and that, the one and the 
other, both. arch. 

<11300 Cursor M. 16161 For he and he had samen hen, 
forwit selcuth wiath. <11381 CiiMicxs. Pari. Fonlcs 166 It 
likyth hym at wiasteljmg foi to he, And clemyn git vvher he 
do bet or he. 1513 Douglas vi. xii, 68 And gan 

begyn desyre, bailh he and he. In hodeis git for to retuin<i 
agane. _iS 35 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 371 Talkand thai 
laid togidder to the toun, Hand for hand rycht hamelie 
he and he. <11620 A. Y-UUs^Brit. Tongue vii. (1865) 18 He 
snapped^ me on this hand and he on that. 1848 Clough 
Bothie'm. 20 Arthur.. Leapt from the ledges with Flope, he 
twenty feet, he thirty. 1876 Tenny'son Harold\a.lxod. Sonn., 
But he and he, if soul be soul, ate whereEach stands full face 
with all he did below. 

IV. As sb. (not changing in the objective). 

6. Man, person, personage. Any hex any person 
whatever, arch, and poet. 

c 1384 Chaucer Ho. Fame iit. 979 And nat so sone 
depailed nas That he fro him, thoo he ne mette With the 
Lhrid. 1472 Sir John Paston in Lett. No. 703 III. sg, I 
mente weell by my trowthe to hyr . .as any he that owylhe 
heer best wyll in Ingelond. 1538 Bale Thre Lames 1439, 
lam no other but euen the very he. 1574 tr. Marlorat's 
Apocalips 25 The way, truth, and lyfe, and to be short, the 
only he that can saue vs for euer. 1652-62 FIeyhn 
Cosmogr.ili. (1673) 150/1 Who .. challenged the proudest 
He of the Macedonians, to a single combat. 1682 Bunyan 
Holy War (Cassell) 275 He has shewed as much honesty 
and bravery of spiiit as any he in Mansoul. 1742 Fielding 
y. Andrews (L.), The best he in the kingdom. 1880 G. 
Meredith Trag, Com, (1881) 230 He — that great he — 
covers all. 

7. Opposed to she : Male, (Also as adj. : see 8.) 
<1950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark x. 6 Fiom fruma .. scieftes 

vvoepen mon vel hee and hiuu z/e/wifmou worhte hia god. 
— Luke ii. 23 Eghuelc he vel woepen-raon to-untynes hrif 
. .halig diihtne ge-ceiged. c 1000 AIlfric Gram. vii. (Z.) 18 
/Elc nylen byS dSSe he o8Sy heo. Ibid, ig Hie comws 8es 
hremn, swa hwaiSer swa hit hyS, swa he, swa heo. 1567 
Maflet Gr. Forest 105 It is also carefull in laying vp stoi e 
for Winter, both the Hee and Shee. 1888 Anf, Rev. 20 Oct, 
467/1 Any onenot apoet, whether he or she, might toil, [etc,]. 
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ta. A male. (With pi. hes^ he's, \hecs.) 

157S Laneham Let. (1871) 53 The hues to sum laughing, 
but the shees to more spoit. 1649 Milton Eikon. x. Wks, 
(,1851) 415 The dissolute rabble of all his Courtieis .. both 
Heesand Shees, if thei- weie any Males among them. 1701 
Rowe Step-Moth. iv. 1.1723 The greatest he.. Must 

have confest Woman’s superior Wit. 1776 S. J. Peatt 
Pupil of Pleastire I. 225 Unprotected by some ostensible 
he or she. 1801 C. K. Sharce Corr. 12 Jan. I. 102 Good 
spouses to the shes, and none at all to the lies 1 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 331 Do we divide dogs into hes and shes, 
and take the masculine gender out to hunt ? 

V. aih'ib. (Now generally hyphened to follow- 
ing noun ; sometimes written separately like an 
adjective.) 

8. Male. (Now confined to the lower animals, 
as he-goat] in 16-iSth c. with nouns denoting per- 
sons ; this is now contemptuous.) f He-she : see 
qnots. 1661, 1754. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6067 A dene he lambe, wit-vten sake. 
14., Voc.la Wr.-Wiildter Cattn, a hecatte. 1309 

Test. Ebor. (Surtees) 10 Oon he swan. 1333 Coverdale 
Dan, viii. 5 Then came there an hegoate from the west. 
1379 Fulke Refut. Rastell 759 Be theie hee Angels and 
sire Angels also? 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong^, Vn 
Fnioureuir, a hes loner. Amoureuse, a shee loiter. Ibid,, 
Barbier, a hee barber. 1396 [see A ■/)]. 1603 Jeronmio 
in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 357 I'll he the he-one then, and rid 
thee soon Of this dull, leaden, and tormenting elf. i6zo 
Shelton Quix. IV. xxi. 171 Thou and thy Wife, with two 
of thy He-friends, and two of her She-friends. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1S40) I. iv. 13 Pope Joan, .this He-she. . 
is generally believed born at Metz. 1663 Pepys Diary 
II June, My aunt James and be-cosen Harman. 1693 
Wasiungton tr. Milton's Def. Pop. viii. (1851) 193 You 
now make He-Saints, and She-Saints, at your pleasure, as 
if you were a true genuine Pope. 1734 Fielding Univ. 
Gallant i. Wks. 1882 X. 44 A woman .. may speak to one 
of her husband’s he-friends there. 1734 J. Shebdeaee 
Matrimony (1766) II. 88 A He-she Thing ! a Disgrace to 
his Sex. 18x3 Moore Post-bag iii. S A He-cook, of course ! 

. . ne’er keep a She-cook. 1829 Marryat F. Mildmay 
xxii, Great he-fellows of footmen. 1836 Hansard's Part. 
Deb. Ser. m. XXXII. 1201 The appropiiate language of 
a noble Lord. .who. .said, (I have not risen to defend these 
Iie-pensioneis, and she-pensioners, whom I find in this list’. 

1853 Singlcton Virgil I. 46 Safe is thy he-goat. 

b. Sometimes with names of plants. He-oak, 
an Australian tree, Casuarina stricta ; also C. su- 
berosa. Cf. Shb-oak, applied to other species. 

1636 Bacon Sylva § 6o3 For the difference of Sexes in 
Plants, they are oftentimes by name distinguished ; as Male- 
Piany, Female-Piony.,He-Holly, She-Holly. Forest 
Stream 13 July 373/3 ‘Wattle’ in large variety, he-oak, 
slie-oak, and very many others. 1880 Fison & Howitt 
Kamila 7 -oi 232 They chose a tall He-oak, lopped it to 
a point. 

c. Of things. Cf. male and female scream. 

1816 Specif, y. Welch's Patent No. 4032 The claws or 
prongs of the he part received or inserted in the she part. 
Hence He, 0. irans., to speak to or of (a person) 
as ‘ he 

1741 Richardson Pamela I. 17, I must he and hint him 
now ; for he has lost his Dignity with me. 
tHe, Ohs. [Cf. h'. hi, and Heh.] An 
e.xclamation used to draw attention or express 
emotion. 

13. . K. Alts. 83o He ! fyle asteynte horesone 1 To misdo 
was ay thy wone 

He {hi), intfi [A nalnral exclamation : cf. L. 
he, hiB, Ger. he, etc. ; also Ha, Ho.] Repeated, 
as he, he, or in combination with ha, ha, etc. : A 
representation of laughter expressing a closer utter- 
ance than ha, ha, or ho, ho, usually affected or 
derisive. 

ciooo ^LFRic Grant, xlviii. (Z.) 279 Ha ha and he he 
Setacniao hlehter on leden and on engli.se. 1367 Triall 
Treas. Eiij, We, he, he, he, he! ware the hoise heles, I 
saye. 1399 Shahs. TI/wc/z j^lifffiv. i. 23 How now I interlec- 
tions ? why then, some be of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1673 
Wycherley Cottntry Wife ii. He 1 he 1 he ! he’s my wife's 
gallant ; he 1 he 1 he 1 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle 
ii, Pray, sir, what do you mean by Ha ! ha 1 ?. . Precisely, 
sir, what you mean by He! he l.-You need not dispute 
about terms ; they are two modes of expressing merriment. 

1854 Thackeray Rose 1$- Ring vii, ‘ O, ho, ho 1 ha, ha, ha ! 
he, he, he And he nearly choked himself with laughing. 

Hence He-he v., to utter he he in laughter. 

1848 Thackeray Eh. Snobs xxxii, This was said with 
much archness and he*he-ing. 

He, obs. form of Etb, High. 

Heaeh, var. Histch. 

Head (bed), sb. Forms : i htdafod, -ud, -ut, 
1-2 beofod, 2 hefed, -et, heavet, 2-3 lieafd, 
Reefed, 2-4 Refd, heaved, 2-5 heved, 3 haefd, 
heifd, hafed, hafd, hafved, heefved, hefved, 
Reeved, (ReeRved), Revod, Revd, 3-5 Revid, 
-yde, 3-6 Reed, 3-8 bed, 4 bewid(e, -yd(e, 4-7 
Rede, 6- Read; (5-6 Reede, Redd(e, 6 Reade, 
5- (&.) Reid, 6 Reide, Reyd). [Com. Tent.: 
OE. hiafoi = OFris. hdved, hdfd, hdvd, hdd, OS. 
h&tnd (LG. hdved, hofd, MDu. hdvet{d), Du. hoofd), 
OHG-. houbit, htnibit (MFIG. haubet, G. hauft), 
ON . hattfud, later hpfut! (Sw. Jmfvtid, Da. lioved), 
Goth, haubi} OTeut. *hauTluit-, -iSb (with suffix 
ablaut). Notwithstanding a close consonant corre- 
spondence with L. capttt, capit-, the difference of 
the root vowel makes it very difficult to identify the 


woids, or to refer them to a common root. Some 
lefcr the Teutonic word to an ablaut stem hettt-, 
haub-, htit-, whence OHG. hilba, Ger. haiibe, OE. 
hiife, head-coveiing, cap. The phonetic develop- 
ment of the word in Eng. has been hiafod, Mved, 
Mvd, hed, hed (heo'vod, lievad, hevd, lied, bed) ; 
in Sc. (hed, b^d, hid, lu'd). In some dialects a 
diphthongal (h?ad) has developed as (hi-od, hie’d, 
hyed, yed).] 

I. The literal sense, and directly connected uses. 

1 . The anterior part of the body of an animal, 
when separated by a neck, or otherwise distin- 
guished, from the rest of the body ; it contains the 
mouth and special sense-organs, and the brain. 

a. In man, the upper division of the body, joined 
to the trunk by the neck. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter iii. 4 Uphebbende heafud min. c 973 
Rtislviu. Gosp. John xiii. g Honda and heofod. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Matt. v. 36 Ne 3 u ne swere J>urh Sin heafod. f 117S 
Lamb. Horn, Jif J>in hefet were offe. cizoo Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 203 Uppen his holi hafde. f 1205 Lay. 1596 He gurde 
Siiard on fiat hsefd. c 1230 Hall Meid. 3 Lustne me wiS 
eaien of })in heaued. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 And smot 
hym vpon jje hed. 1*1300 K. Horn 641 pat heued i j>e 
bringe. a 1300 Cursor M. 528 (Cott.) Mans hefd has thirls 
seuen. c 1340 Ibid. 5314 (Trin.) On his heede his halt he bare. 
1382 Wyclif Matt. V. 36 Neither thou shalt swere by thin 
heued. 0x400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 2 From pe heed to he 
foot, c 1430 St. CtUhbert (Surtees) 924 His fete vpwarde, 
his heued doune. 1430 Poston Lett. No. 93 1 . 123 Oon of the 
levvdeste of the shippe badde him ley down his hedde. X326 
Tindale Matt. viii. 20 The sonne of the man hath not 
wheron to leye his heede [1537 Geneva head]. 1530 Palsgr. 
230/1 Heed of a man or beest, teste. 1333 Coverdale 
Mark vi. 24 Ihon baptistes heade. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1S67) 70 God sende that hed (said she) a better nurs. For 
whan the head aketh, all the bodie is the wurs. x6io Shaks. 
Temp. III. ii. 40 Keepe a good tongue in your head. 1726-7 
Swift Gulliver ir. viii. (1S65) 130, I had like to have gotten 
one or two broken heads for my impertinence. 18x8 Scott 
Rob Roy viii. As if I had brought the Gorgon’s head in my 
hand. 1839 Geo._ Eliot A. Bede xxvii. 233 He’d leave his 
head behind him, if it was loose. 

b. In lower animals. 

c 1000 iELFRic Gen. iii. 13 Heo tobryt )?in [the serpent’s] 
heafod. c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 315X Heued and fet . . lesen fro 
? 5 e bones and eten. 1390 Gower Coitf. I. 93 He his hors 
heved aside Tho torned. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 9 Take 
fayre garbagys of chykonys, as jxe hed, \)S fete, be lyuerys, 
1377-87 Holinshed Chron, (1808) VI. 412 The great and 
venomous hydra was thus shortened of one of his beds. 
173s Somerville CItase iii. 407 He [a stag] . . tosses high his 
beamy Head. 1870 Rollcston Anim. Ltfe 246 'The asexual 
‘head’ or ‘ nurse ’ [of the tapeworm] is armed with a double 
circlet of spines. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anhn.^Life 
333 Coelomata . , A shorter anterior region or head which is 
preoral, and a longer postoral region, the body. 
fig. 1863 Gosse Land_ Sea (1874) 3 An envious sea 
curled up its green head right over the quarter. 

c. As a measure in comparing persons’ heights, 
as taller by a head ; to ciit shorter by the head, i.e. 
to behead. So in Racmg, as to win by a head, 
i.e. by the length of the horse’s head. (See also 
head and shoulders, 47 b.) 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI. 166b, Beyng taken, .was 
made shorter by the hedde. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v._ i. 44 
Thou art not so long by the head as honorificabilitudinita- 
tibus. 1x1674 Clarendon Hist.Reb. xui. §69 Near the 
head higher than most tall Men. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
HI. 163 She stood Among her mtudens, higher by the head. 
187s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 480 A is taller by a head than 
B. x886 World 17 Nov. 21 To be beaten by a head or 
a neck. 

2 . a. As the seat of mind, thought, intellect, 

memory, or imagination ; cf. Bbain sb. 3. Often 
contrasted with heart, as the seat of the emotions ; 
see Heart 9. Formerly (rarely) in reference to 
disposition (quot. 01450). (See also in phrases, 
33 -^=^-) s .... . 

CX374 Chaucer Troyltts jm. 845 (894) Discrecioun out of 
3oure heuid is gon. C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 134 
Mounis bond helpis his heved. XXX430 ICtti. de la Tour 22 
Thei that haue an euelle hede and wold chide. 1339 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 159 There is now an other 
dout entred into my hed. 1373-80 Barf.t Alv. H 271 They 
lemembred, or it came into their heads. 1703 T. N. City 4- 
C. Purchaser 46 To set their Heads to work at it. 1708 
Swift Partridge Wks. 1755 II. i. 258 He had often 

had it in his head. 1802 Mar, Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) 
I. xix. 153 Accounts . . which he kept in his head, c xBao 
Houlston ynvenile Tracts No. \-j Forethought ought 
not to expect old heads to grow on young shoulders. 1863 
Mrs. G.askell Sylvia’s L. (1877) 282 Tell him, Sylvie . . for 
my head’s clean gone. 1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) 
I. App. 6 q6 The story . . was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. x886 Mrs. C. Praed Miss facobsetis Chance 
I, xvi. 312 That young man hasn't got a head on his 
•shoulders. 1887 Edna Lyall Knight-Errant xvi. (18S9) 144 
Your head will be turned with all this triumph. 1892 Daily 
Tel. 29 Mar. 573 Whether he bowls with his head, as it is 
called, or turns himself into a catapult. 

b. As a part essential to life ; hence, in phrases, 
=life. 

a xooo Laws Edgar iv. c. 2 § ii (Schmid) Sy he beof and 
bolije heafdes. cizos Lay. 28148 Min hafiied heo to wedde 
J)at isteid ich pe habbe So 3 buten lese. 1382 Wyclif Dan, 
1. 10 5e shuln condempne myn hed to the kyng. 1339 Mirr. 
Mag,, Dk. Clarence xv, The peril of my hed. 1749 Fielding 
Tom Jones v. iv, Many ’s the man would have given his 
head to have had my lady told. 1887 P’cess Christian 
Mem. Margrav. Baireuth 42 Proofs enough against this 
scoundrel, Fritz, to cost him his head. 


3 . A representation, figure, or image of a head. 

CX430 Lydg. in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 39 Gargoyle, & 

many hiidous heede. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. II. iii. 33 The statue of a woman .. cortaine yeeies 
before the head had been taken away. xxi7i9 Addison 
Paria Wks. 1871 II. 13 A head of Titian by his own hand. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Vert, a chevion gules, be- 
tween three Tmks heads, couped, side-faced, proper. _x8oi 
Strutt Sports S,- Past. iv. ii. 296 Any other coin with a 
head impressed upon it. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 
650 William and Mary must be king and queen. The heads 
of both must appear together on the coin. 

b. The obverse side of a coin, when bearing the 
figure of a head ; the reverse being called, the tail ; 
in phr. kead{s) or tail{s), used in tossing a coin to 
decide a chance, colloq. 

1684 Osm XI Atheist ii. i, As Boys do with their Farthings 
..go to Heads or Tails for ’em. 1801 Strutt Sports <[;• 
Past. (1810) 296 One person tosses the halfpenny up and 
the other calls at pleasure head or tail. 1838 Db_ Morgan 
Ess. Probab. 82 In 100,000 tosses, between what limits is it 
99 to I that the heads shall be contained? 1846 Dk. Rut- 
land in Croker Papers (1884) III. xxiv. 59 A game which 
a sharper once played with a dupe, intituled, ‘ Heads I win, 
and tails you lose ’. 1853 De C)\smcs.y A7itobiog. Sk. Wks, 

I. 189 ‘We tossed up’, to settle the question .. ‘Heads’ 
came up. 

4 . In reference to, and hence denoting, the hair 
on the head. (See also head of hair, 42.) 

13.. K. Alis. 1999 His hed was crolle, and yolow the 
here. 1330 Palsgr. 662/1, I holde best to polle my heed. 
Ibid. 694/2 You muste nedes rounde your heed for shame 
or you go home. 1563-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Crines emissi, 

. . heare cast abroade as a woman loosing hir heade. 1773 
Sheridan Axwxtfj i. i, He’ll never foisake his bob, though 
all the college should appear with their own heads ! 1832 
Tennyson Sisters vi, I curl'd and comb’d his comely head. 

5 . The hair as dressed in some particular man- 
ner; applied esp. in the i8lh c. to the heads of 
powdered and pomaded hair drawn up over a 
cushion or stuffing, and dressed with gauze, ribljon, 
etc., then worn; hence, a head-chess. Obs. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. ccxxiv. 251 For that tyme clerkes 
vsed busshed and brayded hedys. 1696 Lima. Gaz. No. 
3199/4 A striped Muslin Head, laced with a fine small edg- 
ing. 17x2 Arbutiinot John Bull iv. viii, To buy .. some 
high-heads of the newest cut, for my daughters. 1712 
Addison Spect. No. 323 r 7 At my toilette, tryM a new head. 
i7g2 Johnson Rambler No. 191 r 9 Ladies . . asked me the 
price of my best head. 1753 Miss Collier Art Torment. 

I. ii. 70 7iote, Blushing is full as much out of date as high- 
heads. 1792 Northampton Merc. 20 Dec., The ladies now 
wear the lappets to their gauze heads worked with aces of 
spades, hearts, diamonds, and clubs, and call them quadrille 
heads. 18.. Mrs. Markham Hist. France xxxix. (1855)539. 

b. A horse’s headstall. 

1897 Pmee List, Best Billeted Weymouth Heads and Reins, 
with Noseband. .Double-Rein Snaffle Head and Reins. 

6 . Venery, The ‘ attire ’ or antlers of a deer, roe- 
buck, etc. 

C1420 Venery de Twetym Rel. Ant. I. 151 He [a hart] 
goth wexijng tyl he come to .xxxij. yere..his hed aftir that 
tyme wexith no furthere. a 1347 Surrey Deser. Spring 6 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale. 1611 Mark- 
ham CoTintr. Content, r. iv. (166S) 24 The Red Deer is said 
the first year to have no head. Ibid,, Stags yearly cast 
their Heads in March, April, May_ or June. 1674 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreat. (1677) 87 The Rain-deer intrapped with 
Nets .. by reason of his great and spreading Head. 1892 
Chamb. Jrnl. 14 May 318/2 The state of a deer's antlers, 
by which his age is known, is spoken of as his ‘ head ’. 

b. Phr. Of the first head : said of a deer, etc. at 
the age when the antlers are first developed ; hence 
fig. of a man newly ennobled or raised in rank. 

c:i420 Venery de Tiuety in Rel. AjiI. I. 131 The .vj. yere 
a hert at the fyrst hed. .for alleway we calle of the fyist hed 
tyl that he be of .x. of the lasse. i486 Bk. St. Albans 
E iv b, Robucke of the first hede he is at the iiij. yere. 1309 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 36 A fox furred J entelman ; 
of the fyrst yere or hede. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 
439 Reproching him . . that he was a new upstart, and a 
gentleman of the first head. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11. v. 
(1862) I. 329 The buck is called . . the fifth year, a buck of 
the first head. 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s xxxi. But here is 
my lord, just upon us, like a stag of the first head. 

7 . Put for the person himself : a. in reference to 
his mind or disposition (cf. 2 a), or to some quality 
ox attribute. 

zSSt T. Wilson Logike (1380) 88 h, Some heddes aie 
verie bolde to enter farther than witte can reache. XS73-80 
Baret Alv. P 476 A pleasant companion, a merrie head. 
1S79 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Gen. Argt., Sauing the leaue of 
such learned heads, xx x633 _Naunton Az-ag'wz. (Arb.) 
21 Pestered with the admission of too many young heads. 
1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <5- Writ. (1832) I. 424 
Montesquieu .. is certainly one of their best heads. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xv, The swaggering Smith, and one or 
two other hot heads. 1840-1 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 
1862 X. 37 DilTeient crowned heads .. bidding against each 
other. i887_ P’cess Christian Mem. Margrav. Baireuth 
281 Those wise heads came to the conclusion that there was 
hope. 

b. in enumeration : An individual person. Per 
head : for each person. 

1S3S Coverdale 1 Chron. xiii. [xii.] 23 This is the nombre 
of the heades harnessed vnto the warre which came to 
Dauid vnto Hebron. Ibid. xxiv. [xxiii.] 24 Counted after 
the nombre of y" names heade by heade, a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arith. viii. (i6gi) 105 Forty Millions, that is 4/. per 
Head. 1748 H. Walpole Lett, to Montagu xxx, A play at 
Kingston, where the places are two-pence a head. 1847 
Mrs. Sherwood Life xxi, 353 An anna a head for each boy. 
i86g Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xi. 57_ Except by taking 
the votes not by heads, but by tribes, cities, or cantons. 
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c. As a unit in numbering cattle, game, etc. 
(Plural, after a numeral, head.) 

1513 Douglas viii. i. 96 Wyth thvetty heyd ..of 

mysis syne. 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (1890) 105, x hed 
of shepe and lams. 1677 W. I-Iuhbard Narrative (1865) 
II. 186 Thirleen Head of Neat Cattel were also killed by 
them. 1772 Ann. lleg. 160/2 The low grounds were laid 
under water, and many head of cattle dtowned. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States Z19 Next year, twenty head of 
black men, direct from Afrtca, were landed from a Dutch 
ship, in James River, and weie immediately bought by the 
gentlemen of the Colony. 1865 TuoLLorE Belton Est. xvi. 
183 Every head of cattle about the place had died. 

d. An indefinite number or collection of animals, 
esp. of game. 

1601 Death _ Earl of Huntington iv. ii. In Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 292 This howling like a head of hungry wolves. 1832 
C. W. H[oskyns] Taljia s Adapted for the. .accommodation 
of a better and larger head of slock. i86a Land. Rev. 
26 July 69 Everything has been lost sight of except the 
possible head of pheasants to be bagged next Christmas. 
1894 Times 16 Apt. 7/3 Shooting tenants ought to be obliged 
to wire-in their woods where they kept a laige head of 
rabbits. 

II. A thing or part of a thing resembling a head 
in form or position. 

8. The upper or principal extremity of various 
things, esp. when rounded, projecting, or of some 
special shape. 

_ a. The striking or cutting part of ceitain weapons and 
instruments (as distinct from the shaft or handle) : as of an 
ax, spear, arrow, hammer, club, etc. b. The rounded or 
knobbed extremity of a pin, nail, screw, etc., opposite to 
the poinL O. The extremity of a bone, at which it arti- 
culates with another bone ; esp. when rounded. d. The 
relatively fixed end of a muscle (usually consisting of a 
tendon) by which it is attached to a bone ; the origin of 
a mu.scle. (A muscle may have moie than one head ; e.g. 
the Bicep.s.) e. The bulb at the end of a tube as in.ji 
thermometer. (Cf. Lol'I'head 2.) f. The rounded part of 
a comet, comprising the nucleus and coma, as distinct from 
the tail. g. Music. That part of a note (in modern nota- 
tion round or oval) which determines its position on the 
stave, as distinct from the stem or tail. A. That_ part of 
a lute, violin, etc. above the neck, in which the tuning-pins 
are inserted ; usually of a rounded form, and often artisti- 
cally carved. 1. The upper end or point of a violin-bow ; 
also, the projecting part at the handle end in which the 
hairs are inserted. ]. The upright timber of a gate at the 
opposite end from the hinges (opposite to the heel ] ; each of 
the two upright pieces at the ends of a hurdle. k. The 
flat end of a barrel, cask, or similar vessel ; the mem- 
brane stretched across the top or end of a drum. 1 1. The 
capital of a coluiiin. Obs. m. The cover of an alembic or 
ciucible. n. A cover or hood for a can iage. 0._ A col- 
lective trade-name for the larger plates of tortoiseshell 
(usually thirteen) on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill turtle. 
(Cf. Foot sh. 17.) p. The upper member or part of 
various other things : see quots. 

a. 13 . . Coer de L. 2201 King Richard . . Let him make an 
ax. .The head was wrought right wele ; Therin was twenty 
pounde of stele. ^1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 171 His speie 
It was of fine Ciprees .. The heed ful scharpe ygrounde, 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 1784 This arowe . . I anoon dide al my 
crafte For to drawen out the shafte..But in myn herte the 
heed was lefte. a 1533 Ld. Eerners Huon viii. 19 A spere 
with a sharpe hed. _iS4S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 123 A 
shaft hath three priiicipall partes, the stele, the felhers, and 
the head. 1356 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 248 
The hedd of the inase fell of. 1562 [see Hammer-head i]. 
1611 Bible Deut. xix. 5 A stroke with the axe . . and the 
head slippeth from the helue. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
Head, .. the striking part of a hammer. 1896 Park Golf 
Gloss., Head, the lowest pait of the golf-club. 

b. iS4*~3 34 4" 3S Hen. VIH, c. 6 Pinnes . . such as 

..haue the heads soudered fast to the shanke. iSfiS"73 
Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Acus, Thou hast hitte the nayle ou 
the heads. 1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 119 Those Chissels 
Joyners use have their wooden heads made hollow to receive 
thelron Sprig, .to endure the heavy blows ofthe Mallet they 
lay upon the bead of the Chissel. Ibid. 157 That the Head 
of the Rivet be on the outside. 1711 C. M. Lett, to Curat 
83 Which drives the Nail to the Plead. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
flist. (1776) VII. 153 Little protuberances . . as large as a 
pin’s head. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. _i. 8 424 
Measured by means of a divided head fixed perpendicularly 
to the screw at one end. 

_c. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v., When a bone has a round 
tip, or end, which advances, or projects forward, .it is called 
the head of the bone. 1793-1804 J. Bell Anat. Hum. Body 
(1829) I. 35 The head of each rib has . . a small articulating 
suiface. 1871 Huxley Vertebr, Anim. 155 Head of the 
hyomandibular which articulates with the skull. 

d. 1727-31 Chambers Cyd., Head is also used for the 
extreme of a muscle, which is fastened or insei ted into the 
slable-bone . .The head of a muscle is always a tendon. 1877 
Rosenthal Muscles Nerves (1881) 13 The ends are spoken 
of as the head and tail, of the muscle. 

e. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 120 Take a long Tube, with 
a Plead like a Weather-Glass, onely open at both ends. 1663 
R. Hooke Mficrogr. Pref. C b, I prepare a pretty capaceous 
Bolt-head . . with a small stem about two foot and a half 
long, .and then fit the whole .. that almost half the head . . 
may lye buried in a concave Plemisphere cut into the Board. 

f. 1727-51 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Comet, Their tail is a veiy 
thin, slender vapour, emitted by the head, or nucleus of the 
comet. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astron. in. v, Nucleus and 
coma, .are together called the head of the comet. 

g. 1727-32 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Note, There are three 
things to be considered in these [musical] notes : i. The 
quantity, i.e. the size and figure, of the head. z._ The 
quality, i. e. the colour, of the head ; whether it be white or 
black, or full or open. 1888 Stainer & 'Bksks.tx Dict.Miis. T, 

b. 1611 CoTGR., loug .. the head of a Lute, Violl, etc. 
1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The head of a lute, theorbo, or 
the like, is the place where the pins, or pegs, are screwed, 
to_ stretch or slacken the strings, 

i. 1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 280 Their bend . . is so 


regulated as to cause the nearest approach made by the 
stick to the hair to be exactly in the middle, between the 
head and the nut. 1879 Grove Diet. Mus. I. 264 I'he bow 
now [i3lh c.] gradually loses more and more the actual 
bow-shape ; the head is distinct from the stick. 

j. 1641 Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 13 To a barre [=hurdle] 
belongeth two heads . . into which the 4 spelles aie to bee 
putte. 1826 Loudon Encycl. Agric. (1831) 500 When gates 
are hung to open one way only, their heels and heads 
generally rest against the hanging and falling post. 1834 
jrnl. R. Agric. Soo. XV. n. 251 The head, heel, and tup 
rail of a gate should be of oak. 

k. 1390-1 in Exped. Earl Derby (Camden) 41 Hans Cou- 
per pro barelhedes et pro imposicione eorundem in dictos 
liarellos, v scot. 1428 Siirtees Misc. (1888) 2 He opend ye 
heuedofyeotherbaiell. xe,(iiGQ\x>mGOvid’sMet. XI1.1S5 As 
a man should pat Small stones vppon a dromslets head. 1639 
WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. 159 P'he diameter at the bung 30, 
and at the head or either end 21 inches. 1691 Ray Creation 
II. (1701) 271 A membiane .. stretched like the head of a 
drum. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory 1. 22 A papei cylinder 
with two small heads or bases. 1835 Marryat Pacha ii, 
I was diiected to take the head out of the cask. 

l . 1352 Huloet, Heade or chapiter of a pyller. 1660 
Bloome a rchit. A, The Corinthian head. 

m. 1594 Plat yewetl-ho. ii. 3 Let the bucket, or cooler in 
the head containe as much more colde water, as our ordi- 
narie Limbecks doe. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl., Alembic. . 
consisting of a matrass or body, fitted with a roundish head, 
terminating in a sloping tube. 1758 Reid tr. Macqueds 
Chym. 1. 230 Fill theiewith a crucible, .heat it till it melts : 
then set it on fiie, and when its whole surface is lighted place 
it under a laige glass head. 1800 Henry Epit. Cheiu. (1808) 
91 An alembic of puie silver, furnished with a glass head. 

n. 1794 W, Felton Carriages (1801) I. 202 Heads to 
phaetons, &c. are found great conveniencies for sheltering 
from the sun, wind, or rain. 1851 Voy. to Mauritius v. 174 
A ‘ bogy ’ — a gig with a head but no back. 1868 Rumpf 
Techn. Diet, s.v.. Head of a cai-riage (covering which may 
be lalcen down). 

O. 1892 Chamb. frnl. 14 May 318/2. 

P. 1S3S Coverdale r Kings x. 19 Y“ heade ofthe seate was 

rounde behynde. 1639 Willseord Scales Comm , Archit. 30 
A post with a turn’d or carv’d head. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
22 Cover the top of Chimneyes. .the smoake holes can be. . 
made on the sides of the heads of them. Ibid. 29 The 
middle part of the head of the Wiiidowes. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Keisey), Head of an Anchor, the Shank or longest 
paitofit. Diet. Archit. IV. -^4 Head of a Doum 

Pipe, a sort of small cisteiu . . which leceives the water 
directly from the gutter and conveys it into the . . down 
pipes, 1867 Smyth Sailor's JVord-bh. s.v. Capstan, Cap- 
sterns, .agree in having _a horizontal circular head, which 
has square holes around its edge, and in these long bars are 
shipped, 1868 Rumpf Teihn. Diet., Head, cap of a wind- 
mill. 1869 Sir E, j. Reed Shipbutld. 252 The ludder 
generally tapeis considerably from the head to the heel. 
1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal II, xxxji. 181 Captain 
Otley . . put the silver head of his cane to his mouth. 1887 
Ruskin Pneierita II. viii. 271, 1 offered to design the entire 
window head. 

9. a. Any rouncled or compact part of a plant, 
usually at the top of the stem : 

e.g, a compact mass of leaves (as in the cabbage and let- 
tuce), of leaf-stalks (as in the celeiy), of flower-buds (as in 
the cauliflower), or of flowers, esp. of sessile florets upon 
a common receptacle, as in the Composite ( = Capitulum) ; 
one of the young shoots of asparagus ; an ear of coi n ; the 
‘cap’ or pileus of a mushroom, etc.; the capsule of the 
poppy. Also applied to the compound bulb of garlic, and 
formeily to a simple bulb, as in the onion. 

c 1000 Sax. Lecchd. I. 376 Nim )zes leaces heafda and dryg 
swISe. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 232/r Heed of a garlek, lely, 
or ojier lyke {Harl. or of a leke), bulhus. 1365 J . Sparke in 
Hawkins’ Voy. (1878) 57 The head of mayis. 1377 B. Googe 
Heresbachs Hnsb. ir. (1586) 56 I'he great Cab hedge with 
broad leaves and a great head. Ibid. 61 Garliche groweth 
both of the head and the seede, as the Onyon and other of 
this kind dooth. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 135 The 
great, hard, and compacted heads of Cole, commonly called 
Cabbage. 1665 R. -Hooke Microgr. 128 Resembling the 
head of a mushroom, a 1697 Aubrey Wilts (1862) 198 The 
mowers . . ha ve always a pound of beefe and a head of garlick 
eveiy man. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i 425 Bearded Grain : 
While yet the Head is Green, a 1732 Gay{J.), How turneps 
hide their swelling heads below. And how the closing cole- 
worts upwards grow. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 67 
An aggregate or capitate flower, or a head of flowers. i865 
Treas. Bot. 842/2 A decoction of poppy-heads._ 1880 Gray 
Struct. Bot. v. 147 A Head or Capitulum is a globular 
cluster of sessile floweis, like those of Red Clover. 

"b. The rounded leafy top of a tree or shrub. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 133 And euery boughe wyll haue 
a iiewe hede. 1396 Spenser F. vii. vii. 8 Most dainty 
trees, that . . seeme to bow their bloosming heads full lowe. 
1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 157 Your Trees .. 
should be cut.. by taking off their Heads. 1794 Cowper 
Needless A larm 11 Oaks . . that had once a head. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower, PL V. 80 A large tree., with a bushy head. 

10. A collection of foam or froth on the top of 
liqnor, esp. ale or beer. 

1343 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 117 Newe ale. . wil sone lease 
his pith, and his head, afoie he be longe diaweii on. 1707 
Mortimer Hnsb. i. (1708) 374 Stirring of it twice a day, and 
beating down the Head or Yeast into it. 1760-72 tr. juan 
i]- Ulloa's Voy, (ed. 3) I. 50 Palm-wine, .bears a greater 
head than beer, and is of a very inebriating quality. 1810- 
20_ B. Silliman yrnl. Trav.^ (ed. 3) II1._ 89 The porter 
drinkers of London reject the liquor unless it foams, or has 
a head, as they call it. 

b. A collection of cream on the surface of millc. 

[1389 CoGAN Haven Health cxcv. (1636) X79 Creame . . is 
indeed the very head or heart of Milke.] 1848 Jrnl. R, 
A^ric, Sac. IX. 11, 4S0 The extent of surface in the large 
milk-pans produces a large ‘ head ’ of cream. 1888 El- 
WORTHY W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v., ‘ I ont break my head 
vor nobody ’—meaning, now that the head or cream has 
begun to rise, I will not disturb it. Mod. (Devonshire 
Farmer's Wife) Would you prefer raw head or scald headi 


11. Various technical uses. 

a. A bundle of flax or silk : see quots. b. Atileoflialf 
the usual length, used at the eaves of a roof. e. Local 
name for certain geological foimations : see quots. d. 
Gold-mining. A rammer for mushing quartz. e. {pi.) 
Tin Manuf. (See quot.) 

a. xqo\ Did. Rust., Head of Flax . signifies twelve Sticks 
of Flax tied up to make a bunch. 1838 Simmonds Did. 
Trade, Head,..s. bundle of flax measuring probably two 
feet in length, and weighing a few pounds ; in the Norlli of 
Europe 18 head of hemp or flax are about i cwt. 1876 
Tolhausen Techn. Diet., Head of silk, 

b. 1703 T. N, City C. Purchaser 163 Heads, . .a Term 
used by Bricklayers, by which they mean k a Tile in length, 
but to the full breadth of a Tile; these they use to lay at 
the Eaves of a Roof. 

C. _x846 J?yil. R Agric. Soc, VII. ir. 452 ‘Heads’ or 
piominent parts of the substratum of sand rising up through 
the .substratum of brick earth in the manner that ‘heads of 
marl ’ shoot up towards the surface. 1876 H. B. Woodward 
Geol. Eng. (1887) 485 During later Teitiary times, a gieat 
part of the country was dry land, and then no doubt much 
‘head’ or subamial detritus was formed. 1882 Geikie 
Text-Bk. Geol. ni. ii. ii. §1. 340 ‘Brick-earth’, ‘head’ and 
‘ rain-wasli ’ . . earthy deposits, sometimes full of angular 
stones, derived from the subaerial waste of the rocks of the 
neighbourhood. 

d. 1890 Goldf. Victoria 7 Fortj' additional heads will he 
shortly added to the crushing power, biinging the hatteiy 
up to sixty heads. 1896 Daily News ii Mar. ii/s The new 
ten heads are running well, hut the old lo-head mill has 
been giving trouble. 

e. 1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. III. g8 {Tin-washing) 
The rack or frame .. consists of a long table on a slight 
incline down which the slimes are carried by a gentle 
stream of water . . The purest ore called ‘ heads ’ collects at 
the upper part of the table. 

12. The top, summit, upper end (of an eminence, 
or erecLion, as a pole, pile, mast, sail (cf. Foot sb. 
18 d), staircase, ladder, etc.). 

m300 Cursor M. 16377 Apon he liefd o jits rode, ouer- 
thwart was don a bi ede. c 1425 Craft Noiuhrynge (E.E.T. S .) 
7 pen write pe articulle pat is ten ouer Jie figuris hed of twene 

as jms 1342 Recorde Gr. Artes 133 b, 30 is repie- 

sented by the ioynynge together of yi headdes of the fore- 
most fynger and the thombe. 1348 Compl. Scot. vi. 51 Aiie 
man beaiid on the hede of ane hil. 1602 Shaks. Havi. v. i. 
276 The skyish head Of blew Olympus. 1627 Capt. Smiiii 
Seaman's Gram. v. 19 The head of the fore top-Mast. 1711 
W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 114 The upper Pait is 
called the Head of the Sail. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond’s 
Gardening 17 From the Head of these Steps you have 
a general View of the Garden. 1797 Mad. D'Arblay Lett, 
Dec., I then accompanied her to the head of the stairs. 
x8io Scott Lady ofL. i. i, But when the sun his beacon 
red Had kindled on Benvoirlich’s head. 1882 Nares Sea- 
ynanship (ed. 6) 9 Head. . The upper end of a spar. 

13. The top of a page or writing ; hence, Some- 
thing, as a title, written at the top of a page, sec- 
tion, etc. ; a heading. 

1586 A, Day Eng, Secretary To Rdr. (1625) A iv, Peruse 
but the head of every page, and there you shall finde what 
in the same page is contained. 1639 Willsford Scales 
Comm, 58 Being stated (as in the head of the table). _ Ibid., 
Archit. 9 Conti acted to heads in necessary particulars. 
1685 Locke Comm.-Pl. Bk. Wks. 1812 III. 311 The heads 
of the class appear all at once, without the trouble of turning 
over a leaf. 1712 Addison Sped, No. 273 p 2 Without see- 
ing his name at the head of It. rt 1834 E. Forbes Lit. 
Papers vii, (1855) 189 The heads of chapters are ornamented 
with artistic woodcuts. 1866 Brande & Cox Diet. Sc. etc. 

II. loi In Printing .. The divisions and subdivisions of a 
work, when they are set in lines and chapters are also called 
heads. 

14. The maturated part of a boil, abscess, etc., 
at which it tends to break. Chiefly in phrases, as 
to come to a head, to suppurate : see also 31. 

1611 CorGR., Aboutir, to wax ripe, or draw to a head, as 
an impostume. 1697 Dryden Virg'. Georg, m. 6gi To lance 
the Sore, And cut the Head. 1737 lisiKCKUTH Farriery Impr. 
(1756) I. IS Suppuration, or coming to a Head, as it is 
vulgarly called. i8yi Diaz W. Henry <5- Lett. 134 Come 
to a head — like a boil or a lebellion. 

15. The upper end of something on a slope or so 
regarded; e.g. that end of a lake at which a river 
enters it ; the higher end of a valley, the inner ex- 
tremity of a cave, gulf, etc. ; that end of a bed, 
grave, etc. towards which a person’s head lies ; that 
end of a table at which the chief seat is (cf. 26). 

847 Charter in O. E. Texts 434 Fram smalan cumbes 
heafde to grsewanstane. ciago S. Eng. Leg. I. 6/179 P® 
heued of jiis valeie. a 1300 Cursor M. i72S8-h2J9 pat one at 
pe fote of pe graf, pat other at the hede. C1380 Wvclif 
Wks. (1880) 49 Vndir here beddis hed. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) xiii. 58 At pe heued of pis see of Galile. .es a castell. 
1348 Hall Citron., Hen. IV, 32 b, He caused his crowne to 
be set on the pillowe at his beddes heade. 1676 Walton 
& Cotton Angler xx. (Chaiidos) 341 The head of the pond. 
1786 Mad. D’Arbi.ay Diary 17 July, I was offered the seat 
. .at the head of the table. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 286 
A point which must.. be considered the head of its della. 
18^ Tyndall Glac. i. xiv. g8 Acievasse that extended quite 
round the head of the valley. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) 
1. viii. 159 At the head of the Gulf. 

16. spec. The source of a river or stream. Now 
chiefly in Fount atr-hear, q.v. 

137s Barbour R r«£:4? 11. 589 Till pal come to pe hed off tay. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 9 The riueis Seuain and dee 
almost to the heedes. 1338 Leland Itin. (1768) II. 51 The 
Hed of Isis in Coteswalde risith about a Mile a this side 
Tetbyri. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 35 Cleane running 
water, issuyng out of the headcs of freshe springes. 1625 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del, 11. ix. (1635) 142 Nilus in Africke 
is thought to haue his first head in the mountaines of the 
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Moone. 1718 Watts Ps. cxiv, ii, Jordan beheld their 
March and tied With backwaid Cairent to his Head. 1854 
A’. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 426 Wheie the spiing head 
has been boggy. 1871 PniLLirs Geol. Osf. iii. 25 The le- 
freshing rivulet which has been honoured by the name of 
‘ Thames Head ’ or ‘ the very head of Isis '. 

Jig- Source, origin : usually Fuuntain-HEAD. 
1348 Crammer Catech. 206 b, The wel and heade, out of 
the which al these euylle do spring is original synne. 1386 
A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 96, I will go to the head 
of the matter. 1720 Waterland Eight Scrm._ 112 By 
referring all Things to one Head and Fountain. 1817 
Coleridge Lit. So Acquiring facts at the fountain head. 

17. A body of water kept at a height for sui^ply- 
ing a mill, etc. ; the height of such a body of water, 
or the force of its fall (estimated in terms of the 
piessure on a unit of area). Sometimes, the bank 
or dam by which such water is kept up. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc.'txxvii. 261 Brekyng hir 
fibshponde hedes and lete the water of hir pondes, stewes 
and riuers renne out. 1330 Palsgk. 506/2, I damme or 
make the heed of a water. 1363 Act $ EKz. c. 21 § i Any 
Heddor Heddes, Damme or Dammes, of any Pondes, Pooles, 
Motes, Stanges, Steues, orseverall Pittes. 1723 Royal Pro- 
clam. in Loud. Gaz. No. 6135/2 Heads of Fish-Ponds. 
1769 Dc Foe’s ToiirGt. Brit. I. 274 Here is a very large 
Pond, or Lake of Water, kept up to an Head by a strong 
Baitre d'Eau, or Dam. 1791 R. Mylnc 2nd Rep. Thames 
13 Millers. .working their Heads of Water in a spendthrift 
w'ay. 1814 Geit. Rep. Agric. State Scotl. xiii. § 4 II. 671 
Heads, or banks of earth, for the confinement of water in 
aitilicial lakes or ponds. 1832 Exaniincr 289/1 He has 
dammed the stream to give it head. 1861 Sir W. Fairbaien 
Mills I. 178 The head of water is 132 feet. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr, 181 At certain seasons the head of water attains 
to as great a height as forty feet. 

b. transf. The difference of pressure (per unit of 
area) of two columns of fluid (liquid or gaseous) 
of different densities commnnicnting at the base; 
the pressure (per unit of area) of a confined body 
of gas or vapour. 

1862 Times 27 Mar., The ‘ Menimac'. .made direct for 
the ‘ Cumberland ' under a full head of steam. 1889 ‘ Maric 
Twain’ Yankee at Crt. K. Arihu'r{'J!a.\idm.) I. 141 By the 
lime I had got a good head of reserved steam on. 

c. A high tidal wave, usually in an estuaiy ; = 
Bore j^.3 2 , Eagre. 

1370 Tarlton's^ Jests App. 127 At twelve a clock at night. 
It [the rushing river] flowdewithsuch a hed. 1807 Southly 
Espriella's Lett. HI. 38a The tide [in the Pairot] instead 
of rising gradually, flows in a head. 1834 Jrnl. R. Agru. 
Soc. XV. 1. 3 [The] river came down with a ‘ head’ similar to 
the tidal phenomenon on the Severn. 

d. Fomtding. (See quots.) 

1838 SiMMONDs Diet. Traiie, Feeder,..!!, large head or 
supply of fluid iron to a runner or mould in heavy castings. 
1867 Gwilt Archii, § 2263 _h. Cannon, pipes, columns, 
&c., are stronger when cast in a vertical than in a hori- 
zontal position, and stronger still when provided with a 
head at additional length, whose weight serves to compress 
the mass of iron in the mould below it. 1869 [see Dead- 
head 2]. 1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Head, over 

the thickest part of heavy castings, a large flosv-gate or 
riser for the petal is placed. Through this the contracting 
mass below is fed from time to time Avith hot metal, while 
a boy keeps the head open with a feeding or working rod. 

18. The foremost part or end ; the front. (See 
also Ahead.) 

a. The front of a procession, army, or the like. 

C120S Lay, 8671 per com Julius teon forn a5a:len lieore 

liieued. _ 137S Barbour Bruce ix. 6io And syne schir 
liduardis cumpany . Set stoutly in the hedis agane. 16x8 
Bolton Flortts iv. ii. (1636) 288 Caesar .. ranne like a mad- 
man into the head of the hattell. 1796 Instr. ij- Reg. Cavalry 
(18x3) 116 If gradual and inconsideiable changes of direction 
are to be made during the marcli of the column, the head 
will, on a moveable pivot, effect such change. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea I. xiv, The head of the vast column of troops. 

b. The front, outer or projecting end of a foili- 
fication, a pier, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Ker-sey], Head of a Work (in Fortif.), 
the Front of it next the Enemy, and fartliest from the Body 
of the Place. 1727-31 Chambers CycL, Head of the Cam/> 
is the front, or foremost part, of the ground an array is 
encamped on ; or that which advances most towards the 
field, or enemy, 1738 Borlase Nat. PJist. Conmall iv. 53 
The Seyn-boats, riding at the head of the pier. 1823 Crabb 
Tecknol. Diet., Hcati (Gunni), the fore part of the cheeks 
of a gun or howitz carriage. 

e. The front part of a plough which bears the 
share. (Cf. Jloiigh-taili) 

1842-4 H. Stephens^ Bk. Farm (tSyi] I. 76 The attach- 
ment of the sock is with the lower end of the head of the 
plough. Ibid. 488 , 1 caused to be fitted to the plough , . a 
shifting head with unequal sides. 1844 London's Encycl. 
Agric. 391 The materials with which ploughs are constructed 
is, generally, wood for the beam and handles, cast iron 
for the heaef. 

f 19. The beginning (of a word, writing, etc,), 
b. Astral. The commencement of a zodiacal sign, 
i. e. the point where the sun enters it. Obs. 

iMo Hamfole Pr. CoHsc. 486 E es pe first letter andpe 
hede Of pe name of Eve. _ 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxIx. 8 [xl. 7] 
In the hed of the boc it is write of me, that I do thi wil. 
c 1391 Chaucer Astral, i. § 17 In this heued of cancer is the 
grettest declinacioun northward of the sonne. 1816 Scott 
Aniiq. xxi, ^ When sheTihe moon] is in her fifteenth man- 
sion, which, mansion is in de head of Libra.’ 

20. The thick end of a chisel or wedge^ opposite 
to the edge. 

1793 Smeaton EdystoneL. § 238 [see 46]. 1842 Chaniberi 
In form, II. 24 Hete the wedge is seen to taper from a thick 
end or head . . to a thin edge or point. 


21. The fore part of a ship, boat, etc. ; the bows. 

1483 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 30 Sheves of Iren in 

the bote Hede. 1582 N. Lichefield tr.Castanheda's Conq. 
E. hid. XXX. 73 b, The Shippes laye with their beake heads 
close to the same [land], 1697 Dryden Virg. AEneid vi. 4 
’They turn their heads to sea, their sterns to land. 1793 
Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VII. p.xxx, We are getting 
on very fast with our caulking; our head is secured. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge vL (1867) 108 We weie lidiiig with 
our head up the river. 1847 Grote Greece (1S62) III. xxxviii. 
374 They were moored by anchors head and stern. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Head, .. the whole fore-part of 
a ship, including the bows on each side. 

b. Phrases. By {down by) ike head, with the 
head lower in the water than the stern ; hence Jig. 
(slang) , slightly intoxicated. Jlead on, with the head 
pointed directly totvards something : see On adv. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine U 11 iv, The vessel is too 
much by the head. Ibid. (1789), Orser, to row against the 
wind, or row head-to-wind. i860 Times 17 Dec. 10/5 He 
said he was a little byf the head, but not drunk. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. iii. The boat was bi ought head to the 
wind. 

e. spec. The work fitted in front of the stem in 
some (mostly obsolete) types of ships, including the 
knee of the head, the figure-head, rails, etc. Also 
used simply for Figdrr-head. 

1676 Land. Gaz. No. 1130/4 A square stern’d Sloop with 
a Deck, a small Head, and the Figure of a Cat thereon. 
1703 Ibid. No. 3968/1 The Privateer .. carried away her 
Head and Boltsprit. 17x1 W. Sutherland Shipbnild. 
Assist. 161 Head of a Ship, that part which is fasten’d to 
the Bow or foremost part of the Ship without-board. 1804 
A. Duncan Mariner's Chron. Pref. 19 A Head is an orna- 
mental figure erected on the continuation of a ship’s stem. 
C18S0 Ritdint. Navig. (Weale) 123 Head .. particularly 
applied to all the work fitted afore the stem, as the figure, 
the knee, lails, etc. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Plead, 

. . in a confined sense that part on each side of the stem 
outside the bows proper which is appropriated to the use of 
the .sailois for wringing swabs, or any wet jobs. 

22. A projecting point of the coast, esp. when of 
considerable height; a cape, headland, promontory. 
Now usually in place-names. 

c 1x33 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 45 U.sque ad Gladene- 
hefde. 1461 Liber Pluscardensis ix. xxxiii, Apud locum 
qui Sanct Abbis Held vocatur. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 
I. s/i The name of an head of land in Britaine called 
Promontorium Herculis, _ 1606 Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. pi. vii. 
32 Our ouer-plus of shipping will we burne, And with the 
rest full manii’d, from th’ head of Action Beate th’ approach- 
ing Caesar. 1843 Macaulay Armadct 38 High on St. 
Michael’s Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 1893 
W. T. Wavvn S. Sea Islanders 162 Hardly were we within 
the ‘ Heads when the wind dropped, 
b. A projecting point of a rock or sandbank. 

177s Romans Hist. Florida App. 34, i J miles E. from the 
land are a parcel of dangerous sunken heads called the Hen 
and Chickens. 1846 M'Colloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 

I. 61 The Bunt Head, on the west side [of the Goodwin 
Sands] is very dangerous. 

23. Coal-mining. An underground passage or 
level for working the coal : = Heading 11 . 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. 177 If a Pistol be shot off in a 
head remote from the eye of a pit, it will give but a little 
report. 1894 Times 15 Aug. 13/3 He knew that gas existed 
in one of the heads, and fences were placed there to indicate 
that it was dangerous. 

24. An end, extremity (of anything of greater 
length than breadth). Obs. exc. in certain special 
uses, as of a stone or brick in a building (cf. Header 
5 ), or of a bridge. 

c 140a Destr. Troy 1672 At the tother hede of be halle was 
.._A wonderfull werke. CX400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 242 
His Lond. .durethe so ferre, that a man may not gon from 
on Hed to another, nouther be See ne Lond, the space of 
7 ^eer. 1432 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 336 [A 
messuage] abbuttyng at the one heved vpon the high strete 
and at the other heved vpon the said College. 1622 Ibid. II. 
74 The east hed abutting upon the strete and the west hed 
upon the buildings belonging to Katherine Plall. 1703 T. N. 
City C. Purchaser 29 If a Barn consist of a Floor, and 2 
Heads, where they lay (jorn, they say a Barn of 2 Bays. 1733 

J. Price Stonc-Br. Thames 4 A House on each Head of the 
Bridge . . to receive the Toll. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ 82 ’Two Headers or bond pieces; whose heads being cut 
dovetail-wise, adapted themselves to and confined in the 
stretchers. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome, Horatius 
XXXV, As that great host, with measured tread . . Rolled 
slowly towards the bridge’s head. 

III. Various figurative Uses arising from pre- 
ceding senses. 

26. A person to whom others are subordinate ; 
a chief, captain, commander, ruler, leader, prin- 
cipal person, head man. 

C897 K. AIlfred Gregory’s Past. xvii. 112 Da ic.Segesette 
eallum Israhelum to heafde. c 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1087 
Hine jje waes airur heafbd to Jiam unrmde. c 1200 Ormin 362 
He wass Preost Hajfedd off alle preosless, a 1240 .Sawles 
Wardein Cott. Horn. 247 pat heaued brof is j>e feoiil [fiend]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 17288-1-172 He ordend him hede of heli 
kirk. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 2, I rede we chese a 
hede, pat vs to werre kan dight . . For werre withouteii hede 
is not wele, we fynde. f 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 339 
Heed of pis Chitche is Crist, hope God and man. c 1460 
Fortescue Abs. ^ Lim, Mon, xv, Thai all haiie an hed, or 
a cheef to rule Jie counsell. 1321 Fisher Wks. (1876) 3x4 
The heed of the vnyuersall chirche is the pope. 1332-3 
Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 12 Preamb., This Realme of Eng- 
loiid is an Impire .. governed byoon Supreme heede and 
King. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. June 83 The soueraigne 
head Of shepheards all. 1667 Milton A ix. 1x55 Why 
didst not thou the Head, Command me absolutely not to go 1 
x686 J. 'D\s^to!ALett.Jr.New-Eng. (1867) 106 Madam Brick 


is a Gentlewoman whose Head [i. e. Flusband] has been cut 
off, and yet she lives and walks. 1723-31 Chambers Cycl. 
S.V., A dean is the head of his chapter. 1793 A. Hamilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 71 The President and heads of departments 
ought to be near Congress. 1838 Prescott Ferd. <5- Is. 
(t843) 1 . iv. igS The head of the house of Mendoza. x888 
Yryce Amer. Commiv. 1 . v. 47 That a single head is not 
necessary to a republic might have been suggested to the 
Americans by.. ancient examj)les. 

b. Spec. The master or principal of a college or 
‘ house ’ in a university ; also short for Head- 
master. 

1563 ill Strype PnrA'r (1821) III. 127 All Heckles, and all 
other Scholers . . .shal weaie in thcr cherclies or chappels .. 
surplesses and hodes. 1376 in Nichols Q. Eliz. 11823) 

II.iiiThesaidVice-chauncelorand heddsofColledges. 1583 
Ibid. 406 Reverend Doctors and heads of houses all on horse- 
backe. 1631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men (Caindent 147 
From the Vice-Chancellour and Pleads of your famous Uni- 
versity. 1703 Hearne Collect. 7 Sept. (O. PI. S.) I. 42 He 
never knew any Fellow turn’d out in the Pleads Absence. 
1780 V. Knox Lib. Educ. (R.), In the presence of heads of 
houses, public officers, doctors, and proctors. 1847 Tenny- 
son Prhic. IV. 360 Delivering seal’d dispatches which the 
Head Took half-amazed. 1889 A. R. Hope in Boy's Osun 
Paper 3 Aug. 697/3 Who could . . mi.x on equal teiins with 
those ineffable beings the head’s daughters. 

c. A collection of persons holding a position of 
command or leadership ; in cpiot. l6(55, translation 
of Caput 3 , q.v. 

1663 J. Buck in Peacock Siat. Cambridge (1841) App. B 
66 'I'lie V. C. readeth all the giaces, some one of the Plead 
holding the Posers Bill to stay those whose names are not in 
the said Bill. 

d. Applied to things or places : The chief city, 
capital ; the chief or most excellent part. 

C893 K. jElfred Dz'oj. II. i. § 3 Sameramis. .Setimbrede [la 
bin 5 Babylonie, to Iion )jast heo WEere heafod ealra Asiria. 
X340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4081 Bygyn at Rome ; For it es 
heved of all cristendonie. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 18 This 
Cite wa.s hede and chief Cyte of alle Venedocia. 1589 
CoGAN Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame..is indeed the 
very head or heart of Milke. i6ix Bible Isa. vii. 8 The 
head of Syria is Damascus. 

26. Position of leadership, chief command, or 
greatest importance ; chiefly in phr. at (f hi) the 
head of. (Sometimes with mixture of sense 18 a.) 

a 1300 E, E. Psalter xvii[i]. 44 [Matz.) poll sal In heved of 
genge me set with al, 11x400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) 5 Oure gastely ffadiie hat base heuede of vs. 
1563-87 Foxe a. ,5- M. (1841) I. 341 Thus Rome first began 
to take a head above all other churches. 139^ Droughion's 
Let. ix. 32 To keepe their wines fiom soueraintie, and not 
suffer them . . to take head and ouerrule. 1636 Massinger 
Basil/, Lover i. ii, Tho’ you chmged me 1 ’ the head of your 
troops. 1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. (1712) 23 
Certain opinions of his. .in the head of which he names this 
of the Prae-existence of the Soul. 1678 Lady Chaworth in 
xzthR ep. Hist. M SS, Comm. App. v. 5 1 Having such a Prince 
as the Duke of Yoike at the head of our Annies. 1735-8 
Bolingbroice On Parties 22 Some leading Men . . who 
thought it better to be at the Head of a Sect, than at the 
Tail of an Establishment. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 
7 At the head of the class of the pictorial historians stands 
Augustin Thierry. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii. II. 166 
At twenty-one. .he was placed at the head of the administia- 
tion. X804H. Drummond Ascent Man 143 Anatomy places 
Man at the head of all other animals that were ever made. 

b. Head of the river (in Bumping races) : the 
position of being first boat ; also said of the boat, 
crew, or college, which gains this position in a race 
or series of races, such as the Oxford ‘ Eights 

1833 C. Bede Verdant Green x, The placing of the Brazen- 
face boat at the head of the river. 1897 Whitaker’s Aim. 
632/1 On the fiist night New College bumped Magdalen 
.and went head of the river. 

27. One of the chief points of a discourse; the 
seclion of it pertaining to any such point ; hence, 
a point, topic ; a main division, section, chapter of 
a writing ; a division of a subject, class, category. 

(Partly arising from sense 13, and often associated with it, 
as in the phr. under this head.) 

c 1500 Mdusine xxiv. 185 This gentylman thanne reherced 
to them fio hed to hed . . all thauenture of theiie vyage. 
1373-80 Baret Alv. H 271 Set this on my head in your 
booke, or write that you haiie lent it, or deliuered it to me. 
1607 Shaks. Timon iil. v. 28 As If they laboui’d To bring 
Man-slaughter into forme, and set Q uari elling Vpon the head 
of Valour. 1632 J. Lee Short Surv. A iij, The Contents or 
principall heads handled in this whole Discourse. 1632 
Gat AKER Antinom. 5 We were acknowledged to agree in 
those two beds. X725 De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 209 
He made me many compliments upon that head. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Conq. ii. (Globe) 653/2 Make yourselt 
easy on that head. 1838 Tiiirlwall Greece IV. xxxii. 241 
The accusation comprised several heads. X849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. I. 306 'The expenditure under this head must 
have been small indeed. x868 Helps Realmah xv. (1876) 
411, I have very little to say upon this head. X875 Jowett 
Plato III. 603 The heads of our yesterday’s discussion. 

28. Turning of the head, backward change of 
the course : = Heading vhl. sb. 4 . ? Obs. 

X607 Topsell P'our-f. Beasts (1638) 208 The wandring 
hares, .making heads upon the plain ground, to the confusion 
of the dogs. Ibid. 27 1 In her course she taketh not one way, 
but maketh heads like labyrinths to circumvent and tiouble 
the Dogs, 1798 Sporting M ag, XI . 3 After much manoeuvring, 
heads and doubles, as well as equally good racing in view, 
she [the hare] was killed in the rickyard of the Sun Inn. 

29. Advance against opposing force ; resistance ; 
insurrection : in certain phrases, as to make ox gain 
head (see 52 ); to bear or keep head against, to 
resist successfully, hold one’s own against. 
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1597 Daniel CzV. JVars 11. xi, If any hardier than the rest 
. .offer head that idle fear to stay. 1602 Siiaks. Ha/u. iv. v. 
loi Young Laeites, in a Riotous head, Ore-beaies your 
Officeis. 1612 Hayward Ami. Kliz. (Camden) 43 Unable., 
to lieare head ag.ainst this stoiine. 1806-7 J. Reresforq 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) i. Introd., This ‘gypsy-jargon' 

. .Which is gaining head upon us every hour. 1818 Keats 
Isahellct xxvii, The bream Keeps head against thefre.shets. 

t 30. A body of people gathered ; a force raised, 
esp. in insurrection. (See also to make a head, 
52 b.) Oh. 

1588 Siiaks. 'I'U. A. iv. iv. 63 The Gothes have gather’d 
head. 1596 — i Hen. IV, i. iii. 284 To sauc our heads, by 
raising of a Head. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 69. 115 
Korah . . impudently gathered an head against Moses and 
Aaron. 1661 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., Some talk to-day of a 
head of Fanatiques that do appear about Barnett. 

31. Issue, result ; conclusion, summing up ; cul- 
mination, crisis; maturity; pitch, height; strength, 
force, power (gradually attained) : in various 
phrases, as to come, g/vw, gather to a head j to 
bring, dr ait) to a head ; to gather head. 

App. a blending of various senses : often, in reference to 
evils, consciously fis^. from ip Cf. also F. venir d chef 
Diettre d chef and the derivative, nchever. Achieve. 

1340 Ayenb. 183 He yetj> red huerby me com)? to guode 
heauede and to guode ende of het me nlmp an hand. 1379 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 31 Sith these abuses are growne 
too head and sinne so rype. 1396 Spenser State Iret. Wks. 
(Globe) 673/2 To keepe them from growing to .such a head. 
1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 56 To take away the head or force 
from the fire. 1614 Bp. "H-m.!. Recoil. Treat. 166 Theie 
(which is the heade of all thy fellcitie,) thine eyes shall see 
him whom now thine heart longeth for, 1662 Pepys Diary 
31 Oct., Some plots there hath been, though not brought 
to a head. 1678 Littleton Lnt. Diet. s. v., To draw to a 
head, or to .sum up, recapitiilor, in smmnaut colligo. 1771 
Wesley IP'hs. (1872) VI. 156 Vice is risen to such ahead, 
that it is impossible to suppress it. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles 
III. ix, Where valiant Lennox gathers head. 1835 Prescott 
Phdip II, I. II. vi. 207 Religious troubles in France had 
been fast gathering to a head. 1878 Bosvv. Smith Carthage 
281 The revolt of Sardinia was stamped out before it came 
to ahead. 1887 T. Hardy I'yaodlanders I. ix. 168 It might 
bring things to a head, one way or the other. x888 R. F. 
Horton Inspir. Bible vi. (18S9) 170 But it is time to 
draw to ahead this somewhat lengtliened discussion, 

IV. Phrases. 

With a preposition. 

32. At or in the head of\ see sense 26 . 

t33. Of one’s own head. Out of one’s own 
thought, device, or will; of one's own accord, 
spontaneously. Ohs. or arch. 

137S Bardour Bruce it. 121 Tak him as off thine awyne 
held, As I had gevyn thar-to iia reid. 1420 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. iii. I. 69, I of myn owne heuede have wryte vn to 
hym a lettre. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 27 The master 
carpenter would woorke all of his awne hedde without coun- 
•sayll. 1613 StR H, Finch Law (i636) 181 He that entereth 
into land of his owne head, and receiueth the profits of it. 
1687 Wood Life 30 May, The Bishop sent it of his owne head. 
177s Sheridan Rivals v. iii, It [the pistol] may go off of its 
own head 1800 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 313, I do 
not propose to give you all this trouble merely of my own 
head, that would be arrogance. 1831 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. 
Neiusp. 3S Yrs. Ago, He never went in of his own head._ 

34. Off one’s head. Out of one’s mind or wits, 
crazy, colloq, 

<21843 Hood Turtlesgii, He ‘was off his head’. 1872 
Black Adv, Phaeton xiil. 177 He is off his head; he does 
not know what he says. 1883 M. Pattison Mem. (1883) 156 
One poor girl went off her head in the midst of all. 

35. On or upon . . head. 

a. On one's head : said of evil, vengeance, eta., 
or of blessing, etc. figured as falling or descending 
upon a person ; also of guilt, ‘ blood ’ (see BbOOD 
sb, 3 c), or responsibility of any kind, figured as 
resting upon him. 

[C825 Vesp. Psalter vH, 17 Sie ^ecerred sar his in heafde 
his.] 13., Coer de L. 1732 On his head falleth the fother, 
1388 Wyclif fosh. ii. 19 The blood of hym schal be on his 
heed, that goith out at the dore of thin hows. 1398 Shaks. 
Merry W. n. i. 191 What hee gets more of her then sharpe 
words, let it lye on my head. 1611 — Wint. T.y. iii. 123 
You Gods looke downe, And from your sacred Viols pourc 
your graces Vpon my daughters head, 1735 Pope Prol. 
Sat. 348 The distant threats of vengeance on his head. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Congt. III. xii. 253 If Harold sinned, his 
guilt was on his own head. 

t b. On one’s own head = of one’s own head, 33 . 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 8874 Yhit wllle I ymagyn, on 
myne awen hede, Ffor to gyf it a descripcion. 1379 Tomson 
Calvin's Serm. Tim. 1/2 That he [S. Paul] thrust not in 
himselfe, vppon his owne head, hut that he was appointed of 
God. 1636 Bramiiall Replic. iii. 133 If the persons so 
banished will return on their own heads, a. 1667 Jer. Taylor 
Serm. Titus ii. 7-8 Wks. 1831 IV. 179 Let no man, on his 
own head, reprove the religion that is established by law. 
1707 Freind Pelerharow's Cond. Sf. 123 He had quitted the 
army in discontent and upon his own head. 

t e. On head : Straight forward ; towards the 
front, or in front ; Ahead. Obs, 

1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 44 Itrunnes on head. 1390 
Spenser Muiop. 420 Some vngracious blast . . perforce him 
[the butterfly] drone on hed. 1672 H. Savile Engagem. 
w. Dutch Fleet 4 Sir F, Holies in the Carnbiiclge, came . . 
on Head of us. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiii. (1737) 236 
We were becalm’d, and could hardly get o’ head. 1741 
CoMpl. Fam.-Piece it. I. 288 To make forth on Head. 

t d. On {upon') head {a, the head) : Headlong, 
precipitately, hastily, rashly, inconsiderately. Obs. 

1333 W. Watreman Fardle Facions i. iii. 36 Roilyng and 
rowmyng vpon heade, heather and thether. 1563-73 Cooper 


Thesciwrus, AlmpUnn ingenium, a rashe hraine that doth 
all things on heade. 1379-80 North Plutarch (16761 129 So 
went Lucius upon a head to present battle to the Enemy. 
1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 306 Rebels contiaii- 
wise run upon an head together in confusion. 1674 N. Co.x 
Genii. Recrcat. (1677) teerj The Faulcon. .is apt piesently to 
fly on head at the check. 

36. Out of one’s own head. From one’s own 
mind, imagination, or invention. (Somewhat 

1719 Dn Foe Crusoe ii. xii, It came from you, and not out 
of my own head. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 288 Weie 
not all these answers given out of his own head ? 

37. Over . . . head, 

a. Over one’s head, up aloft ; cf. Overhead. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 

over head. 1704 Addison Italy (1733) 27S Bridge . , coped 
over Head. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 1S8 It 
was dry over head. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge viii. (1S67) 
134 A faint distant stiain of solemn music seemed now to 
float over head. 

b. To such a depth that the head is submerged. 

1633 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def. 33 That silly women shall 

be dipt over head in a Gumble-stool for scolding ? 

c. Over (one’s) head : lit. above one, e.g. in the 
sky or air, or affording shelter ; also of something 
(e.g. waves) rising and overwhelming one ; hence 
hg. of danger or evil impending, or of some over- 
whelming or oppressive force. 

1330 Palsgr. 395/2 They have jombled so over my heed 
to nyght I coulde nat slepe. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 2 
The daimgers hangyiig over theyr heades. 1816 Sco it 
Autiq. xii, Dinna be cast down — there’s a heaven ower 
your head. 1883 Mrs. Hungerford III. v. 156 

Vou will have the roof burned over your head one of these 
daik nights. 1886 CasselPs Mag. Dec. 12 That the father 
and child might have a roof over their heads. 

d. Over (some one’s) head-, passing over (a 
person) who has a prior right, claim, etc. ; said 
csp. in reference to the promotion of a person into 
some position above another who is considered to 
have a bettor right to it. 

£823 Vesp. Ps. lxv[i]. 12 Du onsettes men ofer heafud ur. 
1330 Lever Serm. (Arb.) 142 They take one anotbers ferme 
ouer their heades. 1633 R. N. Camden' s Hist. Fliz. an. 7. 

I. 59 [He] devorcing his first wife, marryed over her head in 
her life time. ai66s Fuller Worthies (1840) I. vi. 23 The 
younger being often brought over the head of the elder to 
be principal. 1887 Times 31 Oct. 9/3 It is no compliment 
. . that an ex-diplomatist should be chosen for promotion 
over their heads. 

e. Over (one’s) head : (of time) past, over. 

1376 Fleming Fanopl. Fpist, 24 Persuade your self, .that 

her uttermost houre passed over head. 1634 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 141 When all these strokes are over your 
head, what will ye say to see your wellbeloved. 1708 
Burnet Lett. (ed. 3) 118, I have now another Month over 
my Head. 1733 Ramsay Fp. to J, Clerh 69 Now seventy 
years are o’er my head. 1886 H. Smart Outsider I. ii. 26 
Ere many more days were over her head ! 

f. Over (one’s) head : beyond one’s comprehen- 
sion or intellectual capacity (cf. sense 2 a). 

1622 Bacon Holy War Ep. Ded. Misc. Wks. (1629) 86 
It flies too high ouer Mens Heads, 1837 Lytton E. 
Maltrav. (1886) 111 Talking over the heads of the company. 
1886 H. Smart Outsider II. ii. 20 Welstead quickly became 
cognizant that his wife was over his head. 

38. To (one’s) Read. To one’s face; directly to 
the person himself. Obs, exc. dial. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. iii. 147 And to the head of 
Angelo Accuse him home and home. 1607 T. Rogers 39 
Art. Pref, § 31 (1623) The 22. .Brethren tell K. James to his 
head, how the Subscription, .is more then theLawrequireth. 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E, Anglia s. v.,_ We say, ‘ I told him so 
to his head not to his face, which is the usual phrase. 

** With another substantive. 

30. Head and ears. 

a. By the head and ears ; roughly, violently, as 
one drags a beast ; see Ear sb,^ i c. (Cf. 47 a.) 

1390 Nashe Pasquils Apoi. i. Cb, They have all vowed 
to hale thee out of thy trenches by the head and eares. 
1873 Punch. 17 May 200 An.. utterly iiTelevant story, lugged 
ill by head and ears. 

b. Over head and ears : completely immersed ; 
also jig. deeply immersed or involved (e.g. in love, 
in debt). Rarely head and ears. 

1330 Palsgr, 725/2 He souced him in the water over heed 
and eares. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Fpist, 353 That Man. . 
should lye . . and shrowde himselfe, head and eares, in 
slouthfulnesse. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xxvii, (1887) 104 
To dippe their new borne children into extreme cold water 
ouer head and eares. 1663, 1768 [see Ear rf.i 1 c], 1663 
Manley Grotiud Lmv C. Warres B75 The Commonwealth 
. .would run over head and ears in debt. 1690 W. Walker 
Idiomat. Angh-Lat. 233 He is over head and ears in love. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones iv. iii, The poor lad plumped over 
head and ears into the water. 1867 Trollote Chron, Barset 

II, liii. 103 You are over head and ears in debt. 

^ Also corruptly head over ears (cf. ‘ head over 
heels ’, 44 b). 

1887 Caroline Fothergill Enthusiast II. 95 He was 
head over ears in debt when he married her, 

40. Head . . . foot. 

a. From head to foot ; all over the person ; fig. 
completely, thoroughly, ‘ all over (Also head to 
foot, head and footi) 

a 130a Cursor M. 16433 Fra the hefd vnto jie fote, Oueral 
Jje blod vte-wrang. 1382 Wyclif Lev. xlii. 12 If . . the 
rennynge lepre..couer al the flesh, fro the heed vnto the 
feet. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. u. 228 Ham. From top to toe ? 
Both. My Lord, from head to foote. Ibid, ii. ii. 478 Head to 
foote. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Aneed. Paint, (1786) 


II. 188 He., leaves, .to Lord Rothes the King’s picture from 
head to foot. 1784 R. Bage Bat ham Downs I. 269 He 
overthrew it head and foot. 1886 Tennyson Promise of 
May III, A gentleman? . . That he is, from head to foot. 

b. Neither head nor foot — ‘ neilher head nor 
tail’, 48 . Obs. 

1363-87 FoxeaI. ^ M. (1837-41) V. 479 When the bishop 
..looked on the writing, he pushed it fiom him, saying, 

‘ What shall this do? It h.ath neither head nor foot 1366 
Gascoigne Stipposes ii. i. (D.), I find neither head nor foot 
in it. 

41. Head and front. A Sliaksperian phrase, orig. 
app. denoting ‘ summit, height, highest extent or 
pitch’ (cf. 12 , 31 ); sometimes used by modem 
writers in other senses. 

1604 Siiaks. Oik. i. iii. So It is most true : true I haue 
married her; The veiie head, and front of my offending, 
Hath this extent ; no more. 1813 Scott Let. to J. Ballan- 
iyne 25 July in Lockhart, The head and front of your 
offending is precisely your not writing explicitly. 1888 
Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xii. 375 He was the head and 
front of every movement for good in his neighbourhood. 

42. Head of hair. The covering or growth of 
hair on the head, esp. when long or copious. (.See 4 .) 

1386 J. Hooker Qirald. Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 328 
This head of haiie they call a glibe. 1602 Marston Ant. .'>• 
Mel. HI. Wks. 1856 1 . 36, I have a good head ofhaire. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu I.et. to C'iess Mar i Apr., I never 
saw in my life so many fine heads of hair. 1839 Jephson 
Brittany viii. 131 It was a head of hair more than a yard 
long, .which he had bought. 

1 43. Head to head. Face to face ; in private 
conversation. (F. tPte-ci-tPte.) Obs. rare. 

c 1728 Earl of Ailesbury Mem. (1890) 595 An account of a 
long discourse . . I had head to head with the Baron of Rens- 
woode. 1838 Hogg Life Shelley II. 453 Head to head, as 
the French have it, he was by no means .silent. 

44. Head . . . heel(s. 

a. From head to heel : =from head to foot, 40 a. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7720 Fro he hede to ]>e hele herit as 
a capiill ! 1781 CovvrcR Anti-Thelyphthora 184 So polished 
and compact from head to heel. 1843 Macaulay Lays Ajic. 
Rome, Regilhis xxiii, And many a curdling pool of blood 
Splashed him from heel to head. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v. 
29 Dispiinced from head to heel. 18M Mrs. Hungerford 
Lady Branksmere i. iv. 96 A tall figure, .clothed from head 
to heel in sombre garments. 

b. Flead over heels ; a corruption of heels aver 
head, frequent in modern use : see Heel sb?- 

1771 Contemplative _ Man I. 133 Pie gave [him] such a 
violent involuntai'y kick in the Face, as drove him Head 
oyer Heels, 1840 Thackeray Paris Sh.-lh. (1869) 32 Why 
did you , . hurl royalty . . head-over-heels out at yonder 
Tuileries’ windows ? 1887 Rider Haggard Jess i. 4 Away 
he went head-over-heels like a shot rabbit. 

45. Head of liorns. The horns of a deer, etc. as 
forming the adornment of the head. (See 6 .) 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 757 To make an Oxe or a Deere haue 
a Greater Head of Hornes, 1786 Burns Calf, That you may 
wear A noble head of horns. 

46. Heads and points. Said of nails, wedges, 
etc. placed alternately in opposite directions, so that 
the head of one lies against the point or edge of 
the next ; hence transf. of persons lying ; also of 
whales (see quot. 1889 ). 

1611 CoTGR. s.v. Bechevet, Teste a teste Bechevet, the 
play with pins, called, heads and points. 1612 Caft. Smith 
Plap Virginia 21 On these round about the house, they 
lie heads and points one hy thother against the fire. 1793 
Smeatqn Edystom L, § 238 The two wedges in each groove 
would then lie Heads and Points. i88g Cent. Did. y.y,. 
To How heads and points, to run . . hither and thither, 
spouting and blowing., said of whales when attacked. 

47. Head and shoulders, 

a. By head and shoulders (sometimes with ellip- 
sis of by) : by force, violently ; with thrust, push, 
drag, bring {iii), etc.; fig. of something violently 
and irrelevantly introduced into a speech or unriting. 

1381 Sidney A pot. Poetrie (Arb.) 65 All theyr Playes . . 
thrust in Clownes by head and shoulders. 1647 Ward Simp. 
Colter 24 Any, whom necessity . . thrusts out hy head and 
shoulders. 1679 Hist. Jetzer 20 The Lecturer brought in 
this whole affair by the head and shoulders into his Sermon. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 116 He.. hunts per- 
petually for texts . . introduces them hy head and shoulders 
upon the most trifling occasions. 1887-9 T. A. Trollope 
IVhai I remember IL iii. 44, I must diag the mention of 
the fact in head and shoulders heie, or else I shall forget it. 

b. (with taller, higher, etc.) By the measure of 
the head and shoulders (cf. i c) ; hence fig. (in re- 
ference to intellectual or moral stature), consider- 
ably, by far. 

1864 Webstf.r s. V., He Is head and shoulders above them. 
1883 D. C. Murray Rainbow Gold II. iv. v. i24_ Job 
walked leisurely among them, head and shoulders higher 
than his neighbours, 

48. Head ox tail. 

a. Either one thing or another ; anything definite 
or intelligible. (With negative expressed or im- 
plied.) Now always to make head or tail of. 

1631 Baxter Dif. Bapt.ys-i On a loose sheet or two that 
had neither head nor taile. 1679 Marg. Mason Tickler 
Tickl. 7 Their Tale.. had neither head nor Taile. 1729 
Fielding Authors Farce iii. i. Pray what is the design or 
plot ? for I could make neither head nor tail on ’t. 1890 

J, H. McCarthy Fr. Rev. II. 83 It is difficult to make head 
or tail of the whole business. 

b. FIead{s or tail{s : see sense 3 b. 

*** With a verb. { To come to a head : see senses 
14 , 31 . To Beat one's head, Bkeak Priscian's k, 
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Eat ones h. off, Hide one's h.. Knock on the h., 
Tuiin Ji., etc. : see the verbs.) 

49. Get head. To gain force, ascendency, or 
power ; to attain to vigour. (Cf. 26, 31.) 

1635 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) 226 The times were such, 
as wherein sin had gotten head. 1631 Gouge Gods A rrows 
iii. § 84. 341 Whereas. .Haman.. got some head, the Lord 
had warre with him. 1722 De Foe Plague (1S84) 252 A 
great Fire.. gets a Head. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 
92 Hydrophobia . . will occur and gel head even in the 
coldest weather. 

50. Keep" one’s head. To beep one’s wits about 
one, retain self-control, keep calm : the opposite of 
to lose one’s head, 51 b. (Cf. 2 a.) 

1717 Prior Alma iii. 1S6 Richard, keep thy head, And 
hold thy peace. 1876 Trevelyan Macaulay I. i. 22 If only 
the man in the post of responsibility . . can contrive to keep 
his head. 

b. To keep one's head above ground-, to keep 
oneself in life ; so to keep one's head above water ; 
also Jig. = out of debt or insolvency. 

1627 Drayton Moon-Calf Wks. (1753) 513 Scarce their 
heads alrove ground they could keep. 171Z Arbuthnot 
Jolm Bull IV. i, I have almost drowned myself, to keep his 
head above water. 1886 Tennyson Promise of May m. 
Farmer Dobson, were I to many him, has promised to 
keep our heads above water. 

51. Itose one’s head. 

a. lit. To have one’s head cut off, be beheaded 
(as a form of capital punishment). 

C1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 849 Namoore vp on peyne of 
lesynge of youre heed. 1484 Caxton Fables of PEsop 11. iii, 
Which haue been cau.se of theyr dethe and to le.se theyre 
heede.s. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 242 Vp to some Scaf- 
fold, there to lose their heads. 1888 Baring-Gould Eve I. 
iii. 31 Copplestone. .escaped losing his head for the minder 
by the surrender of thirteen manors. 

fiS' To lose self-possession or presence of 
mind, to become confused. 

1847 Tennyson Priiic. Concl. 59 The gravest citizen seems 
to lose his head, a 1849 Poe Marginalia Ixxiv. (D.), It 
has now and then an odd Gallicism — such as ‘she lost her 
head ’, meaning she grew crazy. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
IV. 121 He lost his head, almost fainted away on the floor 
of the House. 

52. Make head. 

a. (in sense 29) ; To advance, press forward, 
esp. in opposition to some person or thing : also 
formerly io make a head. Usually, To make head 
against', lo advance against; to resist; to rise in 
insurrection or revolt against ; to resist successfully, 
advance in spite of. 

1377-87 Hohnshed Citron. (1808) VI. 82 That . . they might 
the better make head against both Romans and Britons. 
1640 tr. Verderc's lioniant 0/ Romanis I. 50 That done, he 
nicTde head to the Giants, who battered him. 1667 Milton 
P. L, II. 992 That mighty leading Angel, who of late Made 
head against Heav’ns King. i8zx Byron Sardan. nr. i. 8g 
[They] makestrong head against The rebels. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rudge x.xxiv, They made head against the wind. 

t b. To make a head (sense 30) : to raise a body 
of troops. Obs. 

*593 SilAKS. 3 lien. VI, 11. i. 141 In the Marches heere we 
heard you vveie, Making another Plead, to fight againe. 
1627 Drayton Miseries Q. Marg, 133 That Warwick. .Had 
met the Duke of York, and made a head Of many fresh and 
yet unfought-with bands. 1648 Evtxyn Plem. (1857) III. 8 
To make a handsome head, and protect such as shall recruit, 

53. Put (a thing) in or into (a person’s) h.ead : 
to suggest it to his mind, make him think of it ; 
formerly also, to remind him. of it. So to put out 
of one's head, to cause one lo forget. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 158 b, Puttyng into mens 
heades secretely his right to y“ crown. 1682 Claverhouse 
in Napier (1839) I- i- *35 What those rebellious villains 
they call ministers put in the heads of the people. 1735 
Pope Ep, Lady 178 She bids her footman put it in her head. 
1816 Scott Aniig. xliii. You said something just now that 
put every thing out of my head. Hawksionevc.. (x846) 

127 If you had not put it into my head, I should never 
have done it ! 

t b. Hence, by corruption, io pit (a person) in 
the head of (a thing) : to suggest the idea of it to 
him ; to remind or put in mind of. Obs. 

_ 1613-18 Daniel Call. Hist, Eng. 60 (D.) Putting the king 
in head that all these great castles, .were onely to entertaine 
the partie of Maude. 1668 Pepys Diaiy 31 Jan., Griffin did 
.. put me in the head of the little house by our garden . . to 
make me a stable of. 1749 Fielding 'Pom fones ix. vi, And 
now you put me in the head of it, I verily and sincerely 
believe it was the devil. 

54. Show one’s head. To show oneself pub- 
licly ; to appear abroad. Cf. to show one's face 
(see Face sb. 2 b). 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1380) 49 This manne.. durst not 
once for his life shewe his hedde, for feare. 1393 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. vi. 44 With Caine go wander through the shade 
of night. And neuer shew thy head by day, nor light. 1610 
Crt. (J- limes fas. I (1849) I. 122 He hath scarce shewed 
his head ever since. 1773 J, Q, Adams in Fam. Lett. (1876) 
50 The Tories there durst not show their heads. 

65, Take . . . head. 

i' a. To take {a) head : to make a rush forward, 
to start running, Obs. 

1674 N. Cox Centl. Recreat. (1677) Having broken 
out of a Forest and^taken head end-ways, he [a boar] will 
not he put out of his way either by Man, Dog . . or any 
thing, 1760-72 H. Fool of Qual. xvii. (1792) IV. 3 

So I took a head, and ran into the country as fast as my 
feet would carry me, 


+ b. To take a head : to make insurrection ; to 
raise a tumult. (Cf. 29.) Obs. 

1678 Littleton Lat. Diet, s.v., To take ahead, itimultiior, 
d* c. To take (one) in the head : lo come into 
one’s mind, occur to one. Obs. 

1381 G. Pettie tr. Gnaazo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 12 b, 
Moved either by some sodaine toie which taketh them in 
the head. 1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattails Geomancie 38 He 
..will not do any thing but that which taketh him in the 
head. i6og FIolland Ainm. Marcell. (Faimer), Now, it 
tooke him in the head . . to set first upon Constantino. 
a 1632 T. Taylor God’s ficdgem. 1. i. xx. 11642) 70 It took 
him in the head to. .visit Rome. 

d. To take into (in) one's head : lo conceive the 
idea or notion of; lo have (something) occur to 
one’s mind : usually, to take p into one's head 
(that . . ., or to do something). 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 P 7 When every Body takes 
it in his Head to make as many Fools as_ he can. 1837 
Disraeli Venetia (Tauchn.) I. x. 66, 1 took it into my head 
to walk up and down the gallery. 1876 E. Jenkins Biot on 
Queen's Head 17 Little Ben had taken it into his head . . 
that the sign-board .. could be impioved. 

**** With adverb. 

56. Head first, head foremost : with the head 
first or foremost; hence precipitately, headlong, 
hastily. (Also with hyphen, or as one word.) 

[1623 Hart Anat. Ur. i. i. 8 [She] thrust him . . his head 
foremost, into an ouen.] 1697 [see Foremost a. 3 d], ^riSig 
A. Wilson Loss o' the Pack in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1S62) 86 Frae that day forth I never mair did weel, 
But drank, and ran headforemost to the deil ! 1828 Web- 

ster, Headfirst, adt>. with the head foiemost. a 1843 FIood 
Sub-marine iv, Down he went, Head-foremost. 1877 [see 
First 3 b], 1884 Pall Mall G. 24 Apr. 3/1 The . . Dean . . 

plunged headforemost into the controversy. 

farious figurative and proverbial phrases. 

57. To give (a horse) the head, also to let him 
have Ms head-, not to check or hold him in with 
the bridle ; to give him freedom, let him go freely. 
So to take the head, to throw off control or restraint. 
Hence Jig. in reference to persons. 

*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Avb.) 24 You are no sooner 
entred, but libertie looseth the reynes, and geues you head. 
*597 J- Payne Royal Exch. 29 Thrusting theme to rashenes, 
vnrulines, and to take ouermoche heade and bridle. 1397 
Shaks. 2 Hen, IIJ i. i. 43 With that he gaue his able Horse 
tlie head. 1703 Steele Tend. Husb. 1. i, What a F’ool have 
I been to give him his Head so long. 1886 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton Paston Carevo xxxiv. He had yielded so far to the 
necessities of the case as to give Lady Jane her head. 
r886 Besant Childr. Gibcon III. 148 She let him have his 
head for a bit. 

1 58. To give one's head for the polling or ivasM 
ing: to yield tamely without resistance. Obs. 

<11383 J. Hooker Descr. Excester (1765) 82 Such a one as 
would not give his Head for the polling, nor his Beard for 
the washing. 1663 Butler Hnd. i, iii. 236 For my Part it 
shall ne'er he sed, I for the washing gave my Head. 

59. To lay run, put,-\ cast, draw) their heads 
together : to consult or take counsel together. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari. Foules 534 The watyr foulls han 
heie hedis leid Togedere . . They seydyn sothly al be on 
assent How that [etc.]. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxv. 
r37 Whenne they sawe hym, they began to murmure, and 
began to ron togyder thre heedes in one hood, and sayde, 
beholde yonder great maister. 1526 Skelton Magnyf. 572 
Nay, let vs our heddes togyder cast. 1551 Robinson tr. 
More's Utop. i. (1895) 70 They will laye theyr heddes to- 
gither and conspire agaynst the weale _ publyque. i68z 
Bunyan Holy War 122 And there lay their heads together 
and consult of matters. 1886 Baring-Gould Court Royal 
1. i. 17 We'll put heads together and consider what is to be 
done. 

t 60. In Spite of or inaugre his head : in spite of 
himself ; notwithstanding all he can do. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 31 Of which mayde anon, 
maugree hir heed By verray force birafte hire maydenhed. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. x. 52 He schal consente in his witt . . 
amagrey his heed. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 114 He gave 
them all to the French men in spight of their heades. 1600 
Holland Livyyxx.. xxx. 760 You pulled me maugre my 
head out of Italie. 

61. To talk (etc.) a person’s head (^(humorous) : 
i.e. until he is too weary to reply, or thoroughly 
sick and tired of it, ad ndtiseam. So io beat his 
head off, i. e. to beat him out and out ; etc. 

*833 Thackeray Newcomes vi, He pretends to teach me 
billiards, and I’ll give him fifteen in twenty and beat his old 
head off. 1872 Mrs. Oliphant Mem. Montalembert I. zg 
In society in the evenings yawns his weary head off. 1897 
D. Gerald Spotless Repict. vii. (ed. 2) 88 If it were not for 
the standing danger of having one’s head talked off one’s 
shoulders. 

62. Prov. Two heads are better than one (cf. 
sense 2 a, and Eccl. iv. 9), 

*54 ® J- Heywood Pros). (1867) *8 Two heddis are better 
than one. 1391 Spenser M. Hnlberd 82 Two is better than 
one head. 1772 Foote Nabob i. Wks. 1799 II. 289 Here 
comes brother Thomas ; two heads are better than one ; let 
us take his opinion. i8t8 Scott Rob Roy viii, O certainly ; 
but two heads are better than one, you know. 

V. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

* Simple attrib. or as adj. (Often hyphened.) 

63. At the head (sense 26) ; in the position of 
command or superiority ; chief, princmal, capital. 

tftooo ^lfric Horn. II. 420 Ahlathar, otera ludeiscra 
heafod biscop. CI200 Ormin 299 Aaron wass haefedd preost. 
Ibid. 8469 5errsalasm washtefedd burrh Off Issraseless riche. 
a 1223 Ancr, R, 392 Hour heaued luuen me iuint iSisse 


worlde. axyio Cursor M. 22229 pe Idngvikes o grece and 
pers war hefd kingrikes. c 1400 Dcstr. '1 roy 10902 Thurgh 
helpe of [jat hynd, and hir hede maidons. 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VII, 58 b, London .. the hed citie of hys 
realme. Ibid., Hen. VIII, 10 'i'he lord Stuaid nor the head 
officers could not cause them to abstaine. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. IV. i. 43 Which is the head Lady? 1638 A. Fox 
Wurtz' Surg. i. vi. 22 Having cleaied the two head points. . 

I will touch also other abuses. lyri Shaft usB. Charac. 
(1737) I. 318 How the infeiiour imps appear, when the head- 
goblin is securely laid. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process 
(ed. 2) 82 At the Market Cross of the tlead-burgh of the 
Shue, Stewarty, or other Jurisdiction. 1822 Byron Vis. 
‘fudgem. Ixxxix, He. .sciibbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
1842 Tennyson Will Waterproof i, 0 plump head-waiter 
at The Cock. 

f b. Applied spec, to the ‘ cardinal virtues ’ and 
the ‘ deadly sins ’ ; see Cakpinal a. 2. Obs. 

ciooo ZElfric Horn. II. 592 pa heafod leahtras sind 
mansliht, cyrc-bimce [etc.]. c*i 7 S Lamb. Horn. 103 Nu 
beoS .viii. heofod sunnan. Ibid. 103 Nu beoS .viii. heafod 
mihtan pe ma^en ouercumen alle pas sunnan purh drihtnes 
fultum. cizoo Ormin 10213 Gredignesse iss hmfedd plihht. 
<21300 Cursor M. looio Four vertus principals, pe quilk 
man clepes cardinals ; All oper vertus o pam has hald, 
For-pi er pai hede vertus tald. 13S7 Lay Folks Catech. 
448 The seuen lieued synnes or dedely symies. C1440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (1494) 11. xi, Of pryde or enuye, of 
couetyse or lechery, or of ony other hede synne. 1634 
Gataker Disc. Apol, 67 His Popish reckoning of the 
seven Hed-slns, 

fe. asadj. insuperl.,/^efffl’firif=chiefest. Obs. rare. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 181 b, To kill 
the heddest of the dissentlon, and to appease the fury of 
the fighters. 1638 J. Jones Ovid’s Ibis 101 Content is a 
lesson too hard for the headst Of the highest forme a King. 

64. Situated at the head, top, or front (see senses 
12-24); f initial (qnot. 1387); coming fiotn the 
fiont, meeting one directly in front, as a head wind. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 299 pe heed lettres of pe 
vers spelep pis menynge. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. ix. 41 If your couise be right against it, j'oii shall 
meet it right a head, so we call it a head Sea. 1639 Wills- 
FORD Scales Comm., Archit. 8 Part of . . [the] head wall 
. . is brick. 1796 / nstr. <$• R eg. Cavalry (1813) 133 The head 
division of each .. regiment. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. 
Perth 107 This fence . . because it ran across the head of 
every farm . , was called . . the head-dyke. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. 1 . 33, 1 was kept by storms and head winds for 
three long days. 1893 W. T. Wawn i". Sea Islanders 226 
The vessel paid off under the weight of her head canvas. 

** Combmations. 

65. General Comb. a. attrib., ‘ of or for the 
head as head- affection, -attire, -Irtish, -covering, 
-end, fillet, -^-hair, -knot, -notion, -rest, -room, 
-shake, d -top, -vein, •'wing, -zvrappin^, etc, 

1862 J. B, Harrison Dis. Children iii. 47 In relation 
to t'head affections. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 333 With 
their hoods and other *head attiie of sundry colours. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II, 1. v, Duel and *head-breakage. 
1396 Nashe Walden "Wks. (Giosart) HI. 133 His 

case of *head-brushes and beard-brushes, i860 Fairholt 
Costume Eng. (ed. 2) 482 The Anglo-Saxon ^head-coverings 
were very simple. 1^3 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 127 The 
*head ende would euer be downwardes, and neuer flye 
strayght. 1676 Cotton Walton’s Angler iChtaidosed.) 155 
It must not be at the head-end of the worm, c 1000 zElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wtilcker 156/30 Capilli, *heafodhaer. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (Add. MS. 27,944), If a 
man is withoute hed-her. 1717 Prior Alma n. 332 Her 
scarf pale pink, her ^head-knot cherry, c izoo 'I'rin. Coll, 
Horn. 163 pe *haued line [linen] sward, and hire winjiel wit. 
1642 Rogers Naaman 23 Absolon is snatcht up, by his long 
*head locks. 1884 H. N. Hudson Shut. Wordsw. 243 The 
*head-logic grows so. .as to stifle and crush the heart-logic. 
1886 H. P. Wells Amer. Salmon Fisherman 84 *Head- 
nets, to go over the hat and tuck in under the shirt- 
collar. 1801 W_. Huntington Bank of Faith Ded. 22 Filled 
with *head notions from commentators rather than the grace 
of God in their hearts. 1833 Handbk. Photogr. App. § 37. 
72 Instruments have been constructed called ^head-rests, to 
assist the sitter. 1884 Health Exhib, Caial. J02/2 Invalids’ 
Bedstead and Mattress, with adjustable headrest. 1851 
J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 190 The frames .. should be 
set. .perpendicular to the slope; more *head-ioom is thus 
obtained. i6oz Shaks. Ham. i. v. 174 With Armes encom- 
bred thus, or this \_Fol. thus] *head shake ; Or by pronounc- 
ing of some doubtfull Phrase. 1696 Land. Gaz, No. 3188/4 
Two laced *Head-Suits. 1383 SxANYHURSTyS'Mfzk 11. (Arb.) 
63 A certeyn lightning on his *hcadtop glistered harmelesse. 
1838 Elwin Bk. Fam. Crests II. 17 The ^head-trappings of 
their horses. 1600 Rowlands {title-) The Letting of Humours 
Blood in the *Head-Vaine. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of 
God 273 [Mercury] had ^head-wings also behind each of his 
eares. 1887 Rider Haggard She xvii. igS, I looked up at 
Ayesha, whose *head-wrapping had slipped back. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as head-breaking, 
-combing, -hanging, -purging, -shaking, sbs. and 
adjs. ; head-breaker, -maker. 

c 1313 Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy) 11 Dyssymulynge beggers, 
%ede brekers. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor.^ 8 To use 
your utmost endeavours to promote *head-breakmg. 1843 
Hood Craniol. 1 , By simple dint of *tIead-combing. 1343 
Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 137, I wouldewyshe that the*head 
makers of Englande shoulde make their sheafe arrowe 
heades more harder poynted, 1391 Spenser Minopot, 197 
Veyne-healing Verven, and *hed-purging Dill. 1847 L- 
Hunt Men Women ^ B. II. ix. 189 In very solemn, *head- 
shaking style. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxvii, There is 
to be a tremendous *head-smashing when he and Murtough 
meet. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 37 Importable *head. 
tearings and neart-searchings 

c. locative, as head-felt, -wise, -wrong adjs. ; 
instrumental, as head-line j -lugged adjs. ; simila- 
tive, etc., as head-high, -like adjs. 
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1880 T. W. Allies Life's Beds. 137 Heart-felt and ’'head- 
felt difficulties. 1842 Wilson Sss., St-rcams (1856) 32 The 
ancient Moss with its heather ’■head-high, .is now drained. 
1874 Pof Encycl. s.v., The so-called head of . . tape-worms 
is only the end of attachment, the globular hook-beaiing 
mass being ^headlike on a long neck. 1606 Sylvester Bit 
Bartas ii. iv. i. 'l'roj>hies 514 '^Head-lined helmes, heaw’n 
from their trunks. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 42 (ist Qo.) 
A gracious aged man Whose reiiereiice eucn the *head-lugd 
beare would lick. 1673 Penn Life Wks. 1782 I. 43 Carnal 
*head-wise opposers . . skilled in science falsely so called. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks, Char. xvii. 415 The headlong 
and ■'‘headwrong Richard II. 

66. Special Comb. : f head-angles, vertical or 
opposite angles; head-ax {yVhaling), an ax used 
in cutting off the head of the whale ; head-bay, 
the water-space just above a lock in a canal ; head 
betony ; see Betony b ; also a name for Pedicu- 
laris Canadensis (Cent. Diet.) ; f head-bone (OE. 
Mafod bail), the skull ; head-boom (Nazit,), a 
boom at the ship’s head, a jib-boom or flying-jib- 
boom ; head-bonndjti//. a., wearing a turban, tur- 
baned ; head boy, the senior pupil in a school, the 
captain of the school ; 'I* head-brand (ME. hed- 
hronde)^ a brand or log placed at the back of the 
fireplace to keep the fire in during the night ; head- 
cap {Bookbinding, the leather cap over the head- 
band ; head-case {Eniotnol.), that part of a 
chrysalis which covers the head of the insect ; 
head-cell {Bot.), a cell at the end of the manu- 
brium in the Characesa ; head centre : see Centre 
sb. 8 ; head-chair, a chair with a high back form- 
ing a rest for the head ; head-cheese ( !/. S.), 
pork-cheese, brawn; head-chute {Naziti), a tube 
leading from the ship’s head down to the water, 
for conveying refuse overboard; head-coal, the 
upper portion of a thick seam of coal which is 
worked in two or more lifts (Gresley Coal-mining 
Terms) ; head-collar, the leather headstall of 
a horse ; head-cone {Zool.), one of two or three 
conical appendages surrounding the mouth of 
certain pteropods ; head-cowl {ZooL), one of the 
two coverings on the head of certain pteropods ; 
head-cracker {Whaling) = head-spade ; head- 
cringle {JVaziL), a cringle at the upper comer 
of a sail (Smyth Sailor's Word-bkl) ; head-earing 
{Nazit.), an earing attached to a head-cringle 
{ibid.)', f head-edging, ?an ornamental edging 
to a head-dress ; head-fish {U.S.), ‘a sun-fish of 
the family Molidm ' {Cent. Piet.) ; head-footed a. 
(tr. Cephalopoda), having the organs of locomo- 
tion attached to the head ; f head-fountain = 
Fountain-head ; head-frame, the frame of a 
head-block in a saw-mill ; also, a structure at the 
head of a shaft in a mine, a gallows-frame ; head- 
gate, (see quot.) ; f head-height {Zreh.) — Head- 
way 3 ; head-hid a., having the head or source 
hidden; head-house {Mining), the ‘house’ or 
structure forming a shelter for the head-frame ; 
f head-hung a., hanging the head, despondent ; 
head-hunter, one who practises head-hunting ; 
head-hunting, the practice, among certain savage 
tribes, of making incursions for the purpose of pro- 
curing human heads as trophies, etc. ; so head- 
hzmting adj. ; head-kidney {E?nbryoll), the fore- 
most of the three parts of the rudimentary kidney 
in a vertebrate embryo, the pronephros ; head- 
knee (iVawA): see quot. ; head-knife 
a knife used in cutting off the head of the whale 
(Knight Piet. Mech., Snpp.) ; head-lease {Lazo), 
a lease granted directly by the freeholder ; head- 
ledge {Ship-bnilding), one of the thwart-ship 
pieces which frame the hatchways and ladderways ; 
head-lessee {Law), a person to whom a head- 
lease is granted ; head-light, a light carried on 
the front of a locomotive, or on the mast-head of 
a steamer ; head-lining {U.S.) ; see quot. ; head- 
lobe, an appendage on the head of the embryo in 
certain molluscs ; head-louse, the common louse 
{Pediculus capitis), which infests the hair of the 
head ; + head mass penny : see quots. ; head- 
matter {Whaling), the substance obtained from 
the head of the sperm whale, consisting of oil and 
spermaceti, also called CizoxtXy head; head-netting 
{Naut.), ‘ an ornamental netting used in merchant 
ships instead of the fayed planking to the head- 
rails ’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.) ; head-page 
{Printing), a page on which the beginning of a 
book, chapter, etc. is printed ; "j* head-polles sb. 
pi., a name for the swan, crane, and bustard, ? as 
the chief or largest of fowl used for the table (F. 
pozile) ; head-post, {a) one of the posts at the 
head of a four-post bedstead ; {b) the post nearest 
to the manger in a stable ; head-pump {Nazit.), 
a small pump at the head of a ship, communicating 
with the sea, and used for washing the decks; 
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head-reach v. intr. {Nazit.), to shoot ahead, as 
a sailing vessel while tacking; head-rent {Law), 
rent payable to the freeholder ; head-ridge {Sc. 
head-rig) = Headland i ; head-ring, {a) see 
quot. 1794 ; {b) a decoration consisting of a leaflet 
of palm fixed to the hair, worn by Kafir men after 
marriage; head-shield (Zau/.), a homy plate on 
the head of a snake, lizard, tortoise, or armadillo ; 
head-sill, (a) the upper part of the frame of a door 
or window ; {h) a piece at each end of a saw-pit, 
on which the end of the log rests ; f head-silver 
= Head-money i {obs.); head-skin (see quot.); 
head -spade {Whaling, an instrument with a 
long handle and steel blade, used in cutting 
the bone which joins the whale’s head to the 
body; head-station {Azisiralia) : see quot.; head- 
stool, a kind of small pillow, formerly used to 
rest the neck or cheek upon without disturbing the 
hair or head-dress ; d* head-strain = Head-stall 
j^.l 2 ; 'h.e&&.-texvit= head-ring {d); head-timber 
{Ship-building), one of the upright pieces of tim- 
ber which support the frame of the head-rails ; 
head-tin : see quot. ; head-tone = Head-note 2 ; 
head-tree {Coal-znining), ‘ a piece of wood about 
a foot long set across the head of an upright prop 
to support the roof in a pit : cf. crozon-tree ' 
{Northzmb. Gloss.) ; head-turner, ‘ a machine 
for rounding and beveling barrel-heads' (Knight 
Piet. Mech., Szipp.) ; head-valve, in a steam-en- 
gine, ‘ the delivering valve, the upper air-pump 
valve ’ {ibid.) ; head- veil, a veil worn over the 
head and falling behind it, not over the face ; 
t head- well = Head-spring, Fountain-head ; 
head-word, a word written or printed at the top 
or beginning of a chapter, paragraph, etc. ; a word 
forming a heading ; head-yard {Nazit.), one of 
the yards on the foremast. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. xv. 24 If two right lines cut the 
one the other ; the ’'hed angles shal he equal the one to the 
other. 1874 ScAMMON Mar. Mammals 232 The rest of the 
cutting gear.. which consists of toggles, spades .. ^head- 
axes, etc. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 126 Monnes *heafod ban 
barn to ahsan. eizos Lav. 1467 He smot Niimbert. .Jiat 
his hasfd-bon to-brec. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1190 He . . Made 
the Sarazenes hede bones Hoppe, als dose hayle stones, 
Altowtte one the gres. a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Kni. of Malta 
I. iii, ’'Head-hound infidels. iSgt Thackeray Eng-. Hum., 
S/cele (1853) 120 The person to whom he has looked up 
with the greatest wonder and reverence, was the *head boy 
at his school .. Addison was always his [Steele’s] head boy. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 607/33 Repofociliuzn, an *hed- 
bronde. 1888 Arts Crafts Catal. 87 The head-hand and 
‘'•head-cap, the fillet of silk worked in buttonhole stitch at the 
head and tail, and the cap or cover of leather over it. 1826 
Kinnv & Sr. EzUomol. 111 . 249 The *Head-case covers and 
protects the head of the inclosed imago. 1887 K. Goebel 
Morphol. Plants 58 Each ’‘head-cell is surmounted by six 
smaller cells (secondary head-cells). i86o Bartlett Bict. 
Amer., ‘''Head-Cheese, the ears and feet \ed, 1877 scraps of 
the head and feet] of swine cut up fine, and after being 
boiled, pressed into the foim of a cheese. 1832 Todd 
Cycl. Aziai. IV. 174/2 The ■*head-cowls aie shown partially 
folded back, so as to display the conical appendages 
(^head-cones) which the cowls enclose and protect. 1731 
Chron. in Thackeray Four Georges ii. (1861) 96 Her 
Majesty . . wore a flowered muslin *head-edging. 1843 
Prac. Amer. Phil. Soc. IV. ii A fish found upon Squam 
Beach N. J. called by the fishermen the *Head-fish. 1851 
Richardson Geol. viii. 248 [The head] is surrounded by 
a circle of fleshy processes, or feet, from whence the name 
of the class, ‘ “head-footed is derived. 1688 Norris Theory 
Lovei. iii. 24 The Heart is.. the “Head-fountain of Life. 
1878 Sci. Amer. XXXVIII. 291 The “head frame ,. is 
kipported by track wheels secured to axles. 187s Knight 
Did. Mech., * Head-gate (Hydraulic Engineering), {a) one 
of the upper pair of gates of a canal-lock. (^)_a crown-gate, 
flood-gate, water-gate, by which water is admitted to a race, 
run, sluice, etc. 1620-53 I. Jones Stone-Heng (1725) 40 
There could not po.ssibly be a convenient “Head-height 
remaining a Passage underneath. 1623 K. Ijmes'ce. Barclay's 
Arsenis i. xii, 33 A land where “head-hid Nile his streames 
divides. 1631 Shirley Love m Maze iv. ii, You must not 
be so “head-hung. 163a — Bird in Cage iii. ii, Gentlemen, 
be not head-hung, droop not. 1833 H. Keppel Ind. A rchip. 
I. 141 A chief named Dungdong. -had. .adopted the Dyak 
costume, and become a notorious “head-hunter. Ibid. 129 
Some. .Dyaks have, .stated that they would give u][5 “head- 
hunting, were it not for the taunts and gibes of their wives 
and sweethearts. 1884 Rajah Brooke in Pall Mall G. 
I Mar. 2/1 The “head-hunting Dyaks. 1880 Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 644 The hypothesis of Gegenbauer and Fiirbringer 
as to the relation of the “head-kidney to the hinder part of 
the excretory system. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 
‘'•Head-lmees, pieces of moulded compass timber fayed 
edgeways to the cutwater and stem, to steady the former. 
1882 Lazu Rep. 8 Queen’s Bench Div. 329 The contract 
of a sub-tenant to perform the covenants of the “head- 
lease. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., Head-ledges, are the thwart- 
ship pieces which frame the openings in the decks. _ 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. xv. 275 Half round iron is riveted 
to the upper edges of the plate coamings and head- 
ledges. 184s Disraeli Sybil (1863) 132 There aie no land- 
lords, “head-lessees, main-masters, or butties in Wodgate. 
1864 Webster, ‘'Head-light, a light, .placed at the head of 
a locomotive, or in front of it, to throw light on the track at 
night. Ibid., ^Head-lhiing, the lining of the head or hood 
of a carriage ; the oil-cloth or other textile lining of the roof 
of a railway car { U. .SI). 1834 Woodward Molhtsca (1856) 
99 The. .eggs of the fresh-water limneids . . are not hatched 
until the young have passed the larval condition, and their 


ciliated “head-lobes . . are superseded by the creeping disk, 
or foot. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health §273 “Plead lyce, 
body lyce, crabhe lyce. 1861 Holme tr. Moquiu-Tandoii 
II. VI. j. 292 'I'he Plead (or Common) Louse . .is found on the 
head, in people who are neglectful of their person, c 1460 
Tozuneley Myst. (Surtees) 104 To gyf alle in my cofer, 'I'o 
morne at next to offer Her “hed mas penny. 1314 in Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 144 For a hedmesse penny, a penny. 1791 
Phil. Traits. LXXXI. 44 A cargo of 76 tons of spermaceti 
oil and *head-matter._ 1874 C. M. Scammon Marine Mam- 
mals in. 239 The oil taken from the case of the Sperm 
Whale is., when put into casks., known as head, or head- 
matter. _ 1838 Timperlev Printer’s Man. 114 ‘'Head page, 
the beginning of a subject. 1SS3-4 Act Comm. Council 
Land. (Journal 16, fol. 334-5) That theare he no Swanne, 
Crane, nor bustarde, which are wonte to be called “hed polles. 
187s Knight Bid. Mech. , ‘^'Head-post, a stanchion by the 
manger in a stable. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyss. 382 Begin- 
ning from this head-post, I wrought at the bedstead till I had 
finished it. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xiv. 33 The crew 
rig the “head-pump, and wash down the decks. 1858 Merc. 
Marine Mag. V. 310 laying “head reaching, under close- 
reefed stormsails. 1839 Rules 15 July {.Landed Estates 
Ad Ireland 1858) § 31 What sums are due for arrears of 
rates, cess, taxes, “head rents, quit rents, 1763 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 452 The earth of a “head-ridge. 1873 
W. McIlwraitii Guide Wigtownshire 42 A path along the 
head-rigs of some fields. r794 W. Felton Carriages 
(1801) II. Gloss. 189 ‘‘'Head Ring, or Head Territ, a 
ling, placed on the top of the bridle of the wheel harness, 
through which the leading reins pass, when four horses 
are drove in hand. 1893 H. N. Hutchinson Extinct 
Monsters 31 The eyes are placed on the margin of the 
“head-shield. 1694 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 144 The Window 
Frames are so fiamed, That the Tennants of the “Head- 
sell, Ground-sell, and Ttansum, run through the outer 
Jaums about four Inches. 1467 Rolls Parti. V. 382 Hidage, 
Beaupleder, Frithsilver, “Hedesylver. 1363-73 Cooper 
Thesaumis, C apiiat io , .h.^a.diSi\wGr\ siibsidie. 1874 C. M. 
Scammon Marine Mammals i. viii. 73 This [whale’s nos- 
tiil], with the ‘ case,’ is protected by a thick, tough, elastic 
substance called the ‘“head-skin,’ which is proof against 
the harpoon. 1881 A. C. Grant Bush-Life Queensland I. 
42 A “headstation, as the homestead and main buildings of 
a station are invariably called. 1598 Florio, Testier a,.. 
tbe headstall of a bridle, a “headstraine. 1638 Hist. Chris- 
tina Q. Szvedland 371 With Furniture of Velvet . twisted 
with Silver, with buckles, bridles, and head-strains of the 
same metall. ciBso Rudiin. Navig. (Weale) 124 ''Head- 
timbers, the pieces that cross the rails of the head vertically. 
They are bolted through their heels to the cutting-down of 
the knee, and unite the whole together. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. .^upp. s.v., When the [tin] ore has been pounded and 
twice washed, that part of it which lies uppermost or makes 
the surface of the mass in the tub, is called the “Head- 
tin, 1747 Hooson Miner's Bid. Giij b, If the Wholes be 
too soft . . we put a Sill under them.. and drive them fast 
up against the “Head-tree. 1851 Gbeenwell Coal-trade 
Terms Northnmb. Durh. 30 Head-tree, a piece of 
a crowntree, a foot long, :placed. upon a prop to support 
the roof; the head-tree being to extend tbe bearance of 
the prop. 189S L. Eckenstein Woman under Monast. 
1 15 The dark “head-veil is given up for white and coloured 
head-dresses, c 1250 Gen. Ex. 868 On*heued-welle of flum 
iordan. 1823 Craeb Technol. Did,, ''Head zvord. 176a 
Falconer Shipwr. ii. Argt., The “head yards braced aback. 
Head (hed), zi. Forms: 4-5 ]iefd(en., Bene d, 
(5 Befed), 4-6 Bedde, Bede, Bed, 5-6 Beed, 6 
Beade, Sc. Beid, 6- Bead. [f. Head sb . ; in 
many senses having no connexion "with each other, 
but formed independently on the sb. and its phrases, 
at various times. Not in OE., which had, hotv- 
ever, in sense i, behiafdian to Behead.] 

I. To take off the head. 

1 . trans. To cut off or remove the head of ; to 
decapitate, behead, f a. a person. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 75S7 Daui . . bedded him wit his aun 
brand. Ibid. 20990 Hefdid he was wit dint o suord. 137S 
Barbour Bruce iv. 30 The king . . geit draw hym, & 
hede, & hing. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 62 pare es 
a kirk of sayne George, whare he was heuedid. 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen, VI, 160 Hym. .caused, .to he bedded, and his 
head to he fixed on a poole. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M.ii i. 
251 If you head and hang all that offend that way. 1608-33 
Bp. Hall Medit. ij- Vozes (1676) 397 Are weheaded? so was 
John Baptist, 
b. an animal. 

C1470 in Hors, Shepe G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
33 A pigge heded & syded. 1800 Naval Chron. III. 284 
They head and gut the fish. 

2 . To lop off the branches forming the head of 
(a tree or plant) ; to top, poll. Also, to head down. 

1323 Fitziieub. Hush. § 132 Excepte thou hede thy trees 
& cut of the toppes. 1649 Blithe Eng. ImprozK Impr. 
(1633) 172 [The Lime-tree] being headed and set in walks 
in roes, makes a very gallant shady walk. _ 1712 J. James 
tr. La Blond' s Gardening 145 The Willow, .is headed every 
three or four Years. 1769 Projects in Ann. Reg.^ 120/1 
■Vour fruit-tree is planted and headed down. 1789 Trans. 
Soc. Arts I. Ill, I was obliged to head them [Ash trees] the 
first year. 1882 Garden ii Mar. 169/3 Stocks intended for 
gi-afting are headed down in readiness for that operation. 

II. To jDut a head on ; to form a head. 

3 . trazis. To put a head on ; to furnish or fit 
with a head; to fit with an arrow-head. 

(The first quot. i.s, from its date, very doubtful : Chaucer 
may have written hedid : see Headed ppl. a.) 

[c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. (993) 1042 Yf a peyntour 
wolde peynte a pyk With a.sses feet and hede it [MS. Gg. 
4. 27 heclit] as an ape.] 1330 Palsgr. 582/2 Heed your 
arowes with Strande heede.s. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(i860) 31 Like two drums which are headed, the one with 
a sheeps skin the other with a woulfes hide. 169^ Dryden 
Virg. Georg, i. 337 Let him.. whet the shining bhare. -Or 
sharpen Stakes, or head the Forks. 17S6 Postlethwa-yt 
Did. Trade (ed. 3) s.v. Fisheries, The Coopers put the 
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finishing hfliid to all, hy heading the casks. 1797 Monthly 
JMa^. III. 300 Engines, to cut and head nails. 1854 H. 
Miller Sch- .5- Schm. (185S) 510 Acquiring the ability . . of 
heading a pin with the necessary adroitness. 1856 yrnl. 

R. Agric. Soc. XVII. 11. 363 The. .fence, .is. .then headed 
or finished with 2 feet of grass sods. 

b. To close up (a barrel or cask) by filling ihe 
head on ; to enclose (something) in a barrel or cask 
by this means. 

1611 CoTGR., Foncer, to head apeece of Caske. 1641 

S. Smith Hcrring-Bnsse Trade 10 [He] then fills them up, 
and Heads up the Bairels. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s v. 
Herrings, In a fresh Barrel . . close packed and headed up 
by a swoi n Cooper. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames \\. 
59 To open and again head-up the casks. 1833 Fraser's 
Mas- VIII. 57, I was going to pack my most valuable 
seeds, and head them up in flour-ban els. 

e. To form or constiUile the head or top of. 

1637 Davenant Brit. Triumph. Dram. Wks, 1872 II. 279 
His hook was such as heads the end of pole. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 389 The Mangers were, .so placed that the 
range of tliem headed the end of the barn. 1870 Mrs. 
Gatty Paraldes fr, Nat. Ser. v. (1871) 67 Caived oaken 
finials headed the divisions of the open sittings. 

4. a. To furnish with a heading or head-line ; to 
]ilace a title, name, etc. at the head of. b. To stand 
at the head or form the heading of (a page, list, 
etc.). See also Headed 6 . 

1832 Tennyson Dream Fair IV. 201 Heaven heads the 
count of crimes With that wild oath. 1844 Haiukstone 
(i8,|.6) I. iii. 34 Mr. Lomax very liberally headed it [a sub- 
scviption-lLt] with two pounds. *877 ‘ H. A. Page’ Do 
Qiiinecy II. xviii. 80 We have so headed this chapter. 1885 
Manch. ILxmn. 13 July 5/2 At the last general election Mr. 
L. headed the poll with 4,159 votes. 

5. To head a trick (at cards) : to play a card of 
a higher value. 

_ 1863 Pardon Hoyle's Games 130 (All Fours) It is not 
incumbent on the player to head the trick with one of the 
same suit or a trump. 

Q.-intr. To form a head; to come or grow to a 
head. Also with oxtt, up. 

C1420 Pallad. on Ihisb. xi. 156 Now leek, ysowe in veer, 
transplaunted he That hit may liede. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbneh's Hnsb, 11. (1586) do b, If you will not have it 
[onion] seede but head, plucke olT the blade still close by 
the ground.^ 1606 Makston Fnmne 11. i, I charge you check 
Your appetite and passions to our daughter, Before it head. 
1768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 242 All my early 
wheat.. was headed and heading. 1864 Lowell Fireside 
Trav. 289 The crop of early muscle that heads out under 
the forcing-glass of the gymnasium, 1872 0 . W. Holmes 
Poet Braak/.d, i. (1885) 23 Cabbages would not head. 

7. Of a stream : To have its head or source, to 
take its rise, to rise. Chiefly U.S. 

1762 J_. Bartram in Darlington Mem. (1849) 423i 1 believe 
Haw River.. heads in the high hill.s on the south side of the 
bottom. 1814 Brackenridge Jrnl. in Views Louisiana 
220 The Kansas, a very large river, .heads between the 
Platte and the Arkansas. 1881 Academy 21 May 366/1 
The upper waters of the Cubango, the great arteiy which 
heads._. in the highlands of Bihd. .and dies of drought in the 
Ngami Lake. 1887 R. Murray Geol. Victoria 9 [These 
rivers] head from a range which forms the divide between 
their waters and those of the Morwell. 

8 . trans. (with up')’. To collect (water) so as to 
form a head. Also_/?,^, 

1829 I. Taylor Eiithus. x. 281 The means of diffusing 
religious knowledge long .. accumulated and headed up 
above the level of the plains of China. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word~bk., Heading up the land water, when the flood-tide 
is backed by a wind, so that the ebb is retarded, causing an 
overflow. 

III. To be at the head, to lead. 

9. traits. To be the head, chief, captain, or ruler 
of; to be or put oneself at the head of. 

ai4oo Minor Poemsfr. Vernon MS, (E. E.T. S.) liii. 188 
Plir herte holliche on him bar h® heuene hedes. 1669 
Dryden Tyrannic Love it. i, They head those holy factions 
which they hate. 1696 Prior To ihe Kins Ti Heading his 
troops, and foremost in the fight. 1727 Pope, etc. Art of 
Sinkutg 96, 1 in person will my people head. 1864 Bryce 
Ploly Rom. Rmp. xvii. (1875) 303 The reforming party in 
the church, headed by Gersoii. 

10. To go in front or at the head of ; to lead ; 
to go before, precede ; fig. to surpass, outdo, excel. 

1711 Eudgell sped. No. 116 p 7 The oldDogs, which had 
hitherto lain behind, now headed the Pack, a 1763 Shkn- 
STONE Ess. (1765) 14 Some find their account in heading 
a cry of hounds. 1884 Manch, Exam. 8 Apr. 4/7 The 
Cambridge crew, .took the lead from the first, were never 
headed, and won hy upwards of three lengths. Ibid. 11 
Tune 5/2 [He] has headed all the records of mountaineering 
by a long stretch. 

IV. To direct the head, advance, face, etc. 

11. intr. To direct the head or front in a specified 
direction ; to face, front. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art ofStirvey ii. ii. 49 Confrontage 
Actiue may enter the Plot with these or the like Epithetons, 
Abutting, Heading, facing, fronting . . etc. Or Passiue headed, 
faced, etc, 1850 Scoresbv Adv. iii. (1859) 34 

Sing out when we head right ! 1880 C. C. Adley Rep. 

Pioneer Mining Co., Lim. 2 Oct. i Two strong veins, .head- 
ing on in the direction of the main lode. 1897 tr. Nansen's 
Farthest North II. 566 The Fram lay moored.. with her 
bow heading west. 

b. To have an upward inclination or slope : 
opp. to dip, 

i8oz Playfair lUustr. Hutton. Th. 409 The secondary 
strata.. me not horizontal, but rise or head towards the 
west, dipping towards the east. 

c. trans. To cause to take a specified direction. 

i6ro [see ii]. 


d. To point towards with the head, to face. 

1887 Florence Marrvat Driven to Bay III. viii. 126 The 

. . ship . .diifted along idly, with her nose heading every 
point except the one she was wanted to follow. 

12. intr. To move forward or advance towards 
(a particular point); to shape one’s course in a speci- 
fied direction ; to make for. [Especially of a ship.] 

183s Willis Pencillings I. xxiv. 167 We head for Venice. 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast iv. 7 We saw a smaU, clipper- 
built brig . . heading directly after us. 1887 Sir R. H. 
Roberts In the Shires ii. 23 Out [the fox] .. comes, heading 
down the field for the main road. 1884 Harper's blag. 
Dec. 96/2 Wagons weie coming into view, heading for the 
coiiit-house. 

i'b. To head it’, to make head, advance ; cf. 13. 
1684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. 137 I’hat which heads it against 
tlie greatest opposition, gives best Demonstration that it is 
strongest. 

e. trans. To direct the course of. 

1885 Manch. Exam. 16 Feb. 4/7 The ve.ssel was then 
headed for Bi odick. 1888 B. W. Richardson Son of a Star 
HI. xi. 200 Joshua heads his troops towards Caesarea 
Philippi. 

13. trans. To move forward so as to meet; to 
advance directly against, or in opposition to the 
course of ; to face, front, oppose ; to attack in front. 

1681 Tate in Dryden's Abs. <5- Achit. n. 597 At onp 
contending with the waves and fiie. And heading danger in 
the wars of Tyre. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Franchir la lame, to head the sea ; to sail against the 
setting of the sea. Ibid. E ee ij h. The wind heads us, or 
takes us a-head. 1877 Clery Mm. Tact. v. 63 Headed and 
attacked in flank. i88r Miss Eraddon Asph. III. 34 In 
a district where he has to cover his face with a muffler, and 
head the driving snow. 

b. To get ahead of so as to turn back or aside ; 
now often with back, off ; also fig. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's IVar (1865) I. 133 Conclud- 
ing that if they headed him and beat him back, that he 
would take back in his own Track. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 232 The fox being repeatedly headed, the hounds 
ran into him. 1822 Stcave I< am. Lett. 6 Mar. (1894) II. xviii. 
136 The Bavarian Geneial.. tried to head back Bony in his 
retreat from Leipsic. 1891 R. H. Savage My OJ/ic. Wife 
iii. 35 To head iiiy rival off I indulged in a tremendous 
flirtation. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Ajrica 75 , 1 saw that 
I must head my eland before she crossed the valley. 

14. To go round the head of (a stream or lake). 
ai 6 $j Bradford Plymouth Plant, x. 81 They, .headed a 

great creake. 1766 J. Bartram JVwL 12 Jan. in Stork Ace, 
E. Florida 33 Soon came to a little lake which we headed. 
1866 Huxley Lay Serm, (1870) i. 14 It is shorter to cross a 
stream than to head it. 

V. 15, trans. To strike or drive with the head. 
1784 Laura <$• Aug. II. 29 Old Crabtree . . headed and 
handled the door .so dexteiously,that he sprained his collar- 
bone. 1887 [see Heading vbl, sb. $]. 1897 Rosebery in 
Westm. Gas. 12 Apr, 4/r The way in which the [football] 
players headed the ball. 

•bead (hed), suffix, later form of ME. hfide, 
hSd, found already in 12 th c., but not known in 
OE., though pointing etymologically to an OE. 
*-hxdu, -0 (obi. cases -hxde) fem., beside OE. fidd 
masc., corresp. to OHG. 'licit masc. and fem. 

This suffix was orig. an independent subst. (OTeut. 
*haidit-z masc. in Goth, haidus m., manner, way (see Had 
sb., Hede), which, after coming to be used only in comb., 
was practically only a suffix of condition or quality. In its 
primary usei-A^rfcappears to have been appropriate to adjs. as 
boldhede, biterhede, drunkenhedc, fairhede, falshcde, etc., 
but it was soon extended to sbs., as in knyghihede, manhede, 
maydenhede, wommanhede {sA in Chaucer), being thus used 
indiscriminately with -Iibd (-hode, -hood) from OE. -hdd. In 
Cursor 'kA..fadirJiede,faderhade,preistcs hede,pristis hade, 
occur as MS. variants. This led the way finally to the 
obsolescence of -hede, -head, and the .substitution, even in 
adjs., of -hood, as in vaaO.. falsehood, likelihood, etc. One pr 
two special forms in -head, e. g. godhead, maidenhead (dis- 
tinguished from godhood, maidenhood), only remain. In 
Scotch, on the contrary, -hede, -held, remained the current 
form, hut is now more or less obsolescent. See also Had 
sb., Hede sb., and -hood, 

Hea>dac]ie (he*d|ir>k). 'Forms: see Head sb. 
and Ache sb. Also 5-8 -ake, 7-9 -aeh. 

1. An ache or continuous pain, more or less deep- 
seated, in the cranial region of the head. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 20 WIJ> heafod ece hundes heafod 
sebmrn to ahsan . . le^e on. a 1225 Ancr. R. 370 Ase l?auh 
hit were beteie to {jolien golnesse brune } 7 ®n hcaued eche, 
1398 Trevisa Barth De P.R.v. ii. (1495) 104 Also heed ache 
coineth of grete fastinge and abstynences. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 44 How many head-aches a passionate 
life hringeth vs to. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 119, 1 like 
not him that will cure the Headach by cutting the Throat. 
1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 154 Having a severe head-ake. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Popc'SNVs. IV. 90 His most frequent 
assailant was the headach. 184s Darwin Voy. Nat. vii. 
(1879) 128, I was confined. .to my bed by a headach. a 1861 
Mrs. Browning Ld, Walter's Wife vii, Will you vow to be 
safe from the headache on Tuesday? 1884 Ouida P'cess 
Napraxine i. (1886) s No doubt, it is utterly wrong, and 
would give [him] a sick headache. 

2. A rustic name for the wild poppy {Papaver 
Rhccas), from the effect of its odour. 

011825 Forby Voc. 'E. Anglia, Head-ache, the wild field- 
poppy. Any one, by smelling it for a very short time, may 
convince himself of the propriety of the name. 1827 Clare 
Sheph. Cal. 47 Corn-poppies . . Call’d ‘ Head-achs ’ from 
their sickly smell. Mod. (.Northampton), The barley field 
is red with head-aches. 

3. Comb. Headache-tree, a verbenaceous shinb, 
Premna integrifolia, found in the East Indies and 
Madagascar, the leaves of which are used to cure 


headache {^Treas. Pot. 1866 ); headache-weed, 
a shiub, Jledyosintiin nutans (N.O. CJiloranthacerd), 
found in the West Indies (Miller /’/rrzzAzz., 18 S 4 ). 

So Head-aching sb., aching of the head, = Head- 
ache I ; adj., causing headache. 

1679-80 Marlborough in WoLseley Life (1894) I. 228, 

I never had so long a fit of headachiiig. 1824 Lady Gran- 
ville Lett. (1S94) I. 259 She, an excellent, head-aching 
woman, i860 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) 11 . 155 Wiitten in 
six weeks, even with headachiiig inlenuptions. 

Headachy (he-d|t?'ki), a. [f. prec. -h-Y.] 

1. Suffeiing Irom or subject to headache. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Briery Creek vi. 136 Mrs. Temple 
arose, head-achy and feverish. <11834 Lamb B'innl Mem. 
i. To Coleridge, From your afflicted, headachey, sore- 
throatey, humble servant. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 
234, 1 go, dead tired and still head-achy . .with my host. 

2. Accompanied with or producing headache. 

1828 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. z6 The consequence 

. . is the heavy headachy accablement. i86z Rawlinson 
Anc. Mon. I. 44 The wine, ‘ sweet but headachy ’. 

Hence Headaehiness. 

1872 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) III. 149 Dragged back into 
headaehiness by a little too mucb fatigue. 

Headhaud (he-dbtend). 

1. A band worn round the bead, a fillet. 

1S35 Coverdale Isa. iii, 20 Headbandc.s, rynges and gar- 
landes. 1677 Govt. Venice 120 Coyfe of white Linnen . . like 
the Headband which the Conservators of tlieir Laws wore 
at Athens during their Office. 1725 Bradley B'ani. Diet. 
s.v. Sleeping, To promote Sleep, talce common Roses with 
the white of an Egg well beaten . . and make an Headband 
or Fillet of it. 1853 Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1S72) II. 547 Let 
me wear the head-band as conqueror. 

b. tr. L. capistrum a lialter. (Cf. Fillet i c. ) 

1782 Elphinston tr. Martial i. civ. 77 A beast, like Caly- 
don’s of yore. Boasts headbands never biistler wore. 

2. A band round the top of trousers or drawers. 

1818 Scott Hri. Midi, xxviii. Giving the head-band of his 

breeches a .. hoist with one hand. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge X. (1863) 180 The iion-hook was . . passed through 
the head-band of his nether garment. 

3. Bookbinding. An ornamental band or fillet 
(usually of silk or cotton) fastened to the inner 
back of a bound book at the head and tail ; also, 
the material of which this is made, 

1611 CoTGR., Trenchefile, the head-band of a booke. 
*727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Book-binding, The headband. . 
is an ornament of silk of several colours . . placed at each 
extreme of the back, across the loaves. 18x7 Dibdin Bibl. 
DecameronW. 526 His greater! or lay in double head-bands, 
and brown-paper linings. 1892 Zaeiinsdorf Binding of 
Bk. II In cheap work this headband, bought by the yard, is 
fastened on by glue .. In early times this headband was 
twisted as the book was sewn, and . . laced into the wooden 
boards. 

4. Arch. The band of mouldings on the inner 
contour of an arch ; = Aeoihvolt. 

1723 Chambers tr. Le Cure's Treat. Archil. I. 57 The 
Archivolte or Head-Band. 

5. Printing, a. A thin slip of iron forming the 
top of the tympan of a printing-piress. b. A printed 
or engraved band of decoration at the head of a 
page or chapter, {U.S.) 

1841 Savage Diet. Print. 310. 1845 Encycl. Metrop. VIII, 
774/2 These tympans arc light square frames covered with 
parchment. They consist of three slips of thin wood with 
a headband or top slip of thin iron. 

Hence Hea'dbauder, the person who fastens on 
the headbands of books ; Hea'dbaiidiiiff , the pro- 
cess of fastening these ; also concr. the headband. 

1707 Phil. Trans. XXV. '2401 Bookbinding shall be 
handled in all its Parts.. Folding, Sewing, Headbanding. 

1873 Spon Workshop Rec. (1875)396 Headbanding, there 
are two kinds, stuck on and worked. 1892 Zaeiinsdorf 
Binding of Bk. ii_ Headbanding next follows, and is the 
work of women, it js the silk or cotton finish at the edges, 
head and tail. Ibid. 18 Headbande?', the person who works 
the fine silk or cotton ornament at head or tail of the book. 

Head-block (he-d|blfk). 

'1* 1. A log put at the back of the chimney to keep 
the fire in by night : cf. head-brand in Head 66 . 

1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. Si. v. xix. 439 These Nether- 
lands being like the head-block in the cliimney, "wheie the 
fire of warre is alwayes kept in (though out every wlieie 
else). 

2 . In a saw-mill : The device for holding the log 
upon the carriage, while it is sawn. 

X864 Webster, H ead-hlock (Saw-mill), the movable cross- 
of a carriage on which the log rests. 1878 Sci. Amer. 
■^^XVIII. 291 An improved head block, .for saw mills. 

3. The piece which connects the wheel-plate or 
‘ fifth wheel ’ of a caniage with the fore-bodjL 

187s in Knigiit Diet. Mych. 1884 Ibid. Suppl., Head 
Block Plate (Cai-riage), an iron resting on the fore-axle and 
supporting the head block. 

Head-board (he'dbo^.id). 

1. A board at the head or upper end of anything, 
as a bedstead, a grave, etc, 

1730 Southall Bugs 34 Deal Head-Boards, .avoid. i86g 
R. B. Sm'vth Goldf, VicioTict- Gloss., Head-Boa^rd-^ a wedge 
of wood, or part of a slab, placed against the hanging-board. 
1895 Hoffman Beginn, Writing v. 65 The head-board, 
erected to the memory of a woman, has displayed upon it 
various articles used by her in life. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IF , Africa 412 A big wooden bedstead of the native type — 
a wooden bench without sides, but with a head- and foot- 
board. 

2. PPaut. {pT) ‘ The berthing or close-boarding 
between the head-rails ’ (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk,). 
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H[eadTboi?OUgh.(Iie'db»:ro). Forms: 5 -borwe, 
5-7 -borow, 6-7 -borowe, -borougbe, 7 -bur- 
rowe, -burrough, 8 -bourg, 6— -borough. 

Oiiginally.the head of tithing, or frank- 

pledge (see Boeeow sb. 3) ; afterwai ds a parish 
officer identical in functions with th e petty constable ; 
= Boeeowhead, Boesholbee, Tithingmak. 

c 1440 PromJ), Parv. 231/2 Heed borow (/f., H. hed- 
hoxvni), ^legius capitalis, £1515 Cocke Loren's B. (Percy 
Soc.) 10 Constables, hede boiowes, and kateis. 1536 Act 
28 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Euery ..counstable, hedboiowe, thyrd- 
boroughe, borsolder, and euery other lay officer. 1596 
Shaks. Tam. Shr. Induct, i. ii, I must go fetch the Head- 
borough. Beg;. Third, or fourth, or fift Borough, He 
an.swere him by Law. 1642 Rogers Haaiitan 22S Oh ! yee 
Headburrowes, and Officeis of Townes, let this truth of God 
convince yee. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 301 There died 
six and forty Constables and Headbotoughs. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 389 The officets stand thus ; 6 church-wardens 
. .3 headboroughs. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. ii 
The Whig theory is .. that the right of a king is divine 
in no other sense than that in which the right of a . . judge, 
of a juryman, of a mayor, of a headborough, is divine. 

b. transf. An official holding a similar position 
in foreign countries. 

1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions i. iv. 47 The head- 
borough of the Citie (whom we call the Mayour). 1398 
Hakluyt Voy. I. 152 Two other headboroughs, one of 
Dantzick, and the other of Elbuig. 1843 Borrow .flfWe in 
Spain xlix. (1872) 283, I was visited by various alguazils, 
accompanied by a kind of headborough who made a small 
seizuie of Testaments and Gypsy Gospels. 

Head-cloth (lie-dikl^]t). [See Cloth sb. i.] 

1 . A cloth or covering for the head; in pi. the 
pieces composing a head-dress. 

a 1000 Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 199/13 CapUale, heafodcla}>, 
ucl wangere. « 1223 Ancr. P. 424 Hore heued cloS sitte 
lowe. 1332 Lnv. Ch. Goods Surrey 46 Item iiij or bed- 
clothes. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath, m. vii. (1712) loSThe 
Spirit . . stuck two pins in the Maid’s head cloaths, and bid 
her keep them. 1707 Mrs. Centlivre Platon. Lady m. 
Wks. 1760 II. 214 Head-cloaths to shorten the Face, 
Favourites to raise the Foiehead. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 12 (D.) Two suits of fine Flandeis laced 
head-clothes. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 426 A. .bodice 
of coloured prints with a cotton head-cloth to match. 

2 . A piece of cloth at tlie head of a bed. 

1730 Southall Bugs 34 Head-Cloths lined with Deal, or 
Rads of that Wood. 

3 . ' A canvas screen for the head of a ship ’ {Cent. 
Dictl). 

Head-court. Hist. A chief court (of justice) ; 
spec, in Scotland, a court or meeting of the fiee- 
holders of a county, anciently held thrice a year, 
in later times once a year ; now obsolete. 

This court was for some time, under an act of i_68i and 
Act 16 Geo. II, c. II, used as a court for the registration 
of county voters, a function which it ceased to have after 
the Reform Act of 1832. 

i§45 Bhinklow Compl. 22 Gret and wayghty matters, 
which may be brought to one head court of the leaine. 
i6og Skene Reg, Maj. 55 Advocat to the kings held court. 
1748 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 50 § 18 Whereas the ancient usage 
of the vassaks of the king and otlier subject supeiiors, being 
obliged to give suit and presence, or to appear at head 
com ts at certain times of the year, has of a long time been 
useless. 1773 Erskine List. Law Scott. l. iv. § 3 All free- 
holders were bound to attend the three head-courts which 
were held by the Sheriff yearly. 1820 Scott Monast. 
Introd. Ep., The laird .. had to attend trustee meetings, 
and lieutenancy meetings, and head-courts. 

Head-dress (he-didres). Any dress or cover- 
ing for the head ; esp. an ornamental attire for the 
head worn by women. 

1703 Lo7id. Gaz. No. 3743/4 Lost. . a Deal Box . . having 
in it . . three Head-Di esses. 1773 M ns. Chapone Improy. 
Mind (1774) II. Ill As ridiculous as an old woman with 
a head-dress of flowers. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid vii, 
It is the old national head-dress of the women of Russia. 

transf. 1712 Addison Spect. No. 265 f 3 Among Birds 
. .the Male, .very often appears in a most beautiful Head- 
dress; whether it be a Ciest, a Comb, a Tuft of Feathers, 
or a natuial little Plume. 

Head-dressing. Obs. The dressing or at- 
tiring of the head ; concr. a head-dress. 

1368 in Antiq. Rep, (1S08) II. 394 She bathe a new 
Devyce of Heade dressyng. 1678 Lojid. Gaz. No. 1325/4 
A laced Apron, a laced Head-dressing. 

Headed (he'ded), a, and pa. pple. [f. Head sb. 

and V. -f -ED.] 

1 . Having a head (of a specified kind), b. Of 
a stag : Having a ’ head ’ of horns. 

’'374 [See Head v. 3.] 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ii. ii 
pe sesoii was paste For heitis y-heedid so hy and so noble. 
1579-80 North Plutarch 133 (R.) Schinocephalos, as much 
as to say, headed like an onion. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 249 Setting their horses in a double front, so as they 
appeareef headed both wayes. 1670 Naruorough Jrnl. in 
Acc. Sexi. late Voy, i. (1694) 59 They are.. headed and 
beaked likea Crow. 1876 Jas. Cjrant One of the 600 ix. 75 
Headed like a snake. 

c. Frequent in parasynthetic combinations, as 
bare-headed, clear-headed, light-headed, many- 
headed, etc., q.v. under the first element. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol, 645 He. .hire forsok for terme 
of al his lyf Noght but for open-heueded he hir say Lokynge 
out at his dore vpon a day. 1353 Eden Treat. News Jnd. 
(Arb.) IS They are all naked . . and go beare headed._ 1863 
E. V. Neale Anal. Th. ij- Nat, 16 Clearest headed thinkers. 

2 . Of things ; Furnished with a head ; tipped, as 
an arrow, etc. (Often as pple., const, zviihl) 


c 1430 I'Ienryson Test. Cress. 168 Elanis fedderit with yse, 
and heidit with hail-stanis. C1470 Henry Wallace 
With speris hedy t weill. 1624 T. Scott Vo.v Dei To Rdr. 3 
All the an owes they shoote..aie both headed and feathered. 
1670 Narborough 7 rnl. in Acc. Scv. Late Voy. i. (1711) 98 
A Cane, .headed with Silver. 1830 Tennyson Toetin, The 
viewless arrows of his thoughts were headed And wing’d 
with flame. 

3 . Of a plant : Having a head, grown to a head. 

1377 B. Googe Hcresbach’s Hush. ii. (1586) 60 The 

headed, or sette Leeke. 1641 Best AltrxvA A’/ij. (Surtees) 
51 Good chinnell-oates, that aie large and well lieaded. 
17S3 CuAjinERS Cycl. Supp. s.v. Brassica, The headed 
cabbage. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 227 Oats, at that 
time, were headed out and luxuriant. 

4 . That has come to a head or matured, as a boil. 
1600 Siiaks. a. Y, L. 11. vii. 67 All th’ imbossed soies, 

and headed euils. 

+ 5 . Of dints : = Faced : see Face zi. 14. 

1671 Evelyn Dwy 17 Oct., Buildings of flints so exqui- 
sitely headed and squared. 1717 Taiior in Phil. Trans. 
XXX. SS4 A very firm. .Wall, made of Roman Biick, squar’d 
Stone and headed Flint. Ibid., Pitch’d with small Flint 
and Stones, Pointed at their lower ends, and Headed at 
their upper ends. 

6. Furnished with a heading, written or printed. 
(Usually as pple., follotved by avith, or simply by 
the word or words which constitute the heading.) 

1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. vii. § 30 (L.) Prayers. . 
headed with the promise that such and such religious ad- 
vantages shall be given to all who devoutly lecite them. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab. 69 A column headed t. 1884 
L'pool Mercury 18 Feb. 5/6 The following five-lined whip, 
headed ‘Most important’, has been issued to members of 
the Opposition. 1894 Daily News g Apr. 2/7 A letter on 
the headed notepaper of a firm in New Bond-street. 

Header (he’dai). Forms; 5 hevedare, hef- 
dare, ]aeder(e, -are, 6 heeder, 7 (9) headder, 
6- header, [f. Head v. and sb. + -eh ^.] 

1 . One who or that which removes the head. 
* 1 ' a. One who beheads ; a headsman, executioner. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 113 Alban . . conuertedc his 
heder in to the feithe of Chiist. c 1440 Promp. Parti. 231/2 
Hedare, or \\dukzxe...deeapiiator. 1519 Horman Vulg. 136 
An hangeman or an heeder is odiose to loke vpon. 

b. (Jne who removes the heads of fish ; also, a 
machine used for this purpose. 

1623 WiiiTBoORNE Newfoniuiland 82 Skilfull headders, and 
splitters offish. 1809 NyvalChron. XXI. 21 The headder cuts 
open the fish, tears up its entrails, and. .breaks off its head. 

c. A kind of reaping-machine which cuts off only 
the heads of the grain ; also, a macliine for gather- 
ing the heads of clover for the seed. 

1874 Knight Diet. MeeJu, Clover-seed Harvester, . . it is 
known as a header. 1883 Harped s Mag. Aug. 389/1 Here 
are . . no | headers ’ devouring fields and delivering sacks of 
clean grain. 1884 Ibid. Sept. 503/1 The use of ‘headers’ 
rather than the ordinary mowers and reapers. 

2 . One who puts a head on something, e.g. casks, 
nails, pins, etc. b. An apparatus for shaping the 
mouth end of a cigar. 

1733 Johnson, Header, one that heads nails or pins, or the 
like. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Header, a cooper who 
closes casks. 1870 Eng. Mech. 4 Mar. S99/1 A ‘header’., 
shapes the head or mouth end of the cigar. 

F 3 . One who makes head against or resists some- 
thing ; an opponent. Obs. rare. 

1337 Hilsey in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) I. App. Ixxxviii. 
232 The headers of that truth that God techyth cannot 
escape just judgment. 

4 . One who heads or leads a party, etc. ; a leader. 
rare. 

1818 Todd, Pleader .. 2, one who heads a mob or party. 
1882 W. B. Weeden Soc. Law Labor 94_The header, cap- 
tain, inlertaker. .must conduct the opeiation. 

b. ‘ A ship’s mate or other officer in charge of a 
whale-boat ; a boat-header ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

5 . Btiilding. A brick, or stone, laid with its head 
or end in the face of the wall ; opp. to stretcher, 
which is laid lengthwise. Also applied to sods, 
etc., similarly placed in fortification. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 261 Header, is the laying the 
end of a Brick in the outside of a wall. 1700 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc, 36 The Header half the length of the Stretcher. 
1723 W. Halfpenny Sound Building 51 The Course, .con- 
sists of two Streacheis and one Header. 1793 Smeaton 
Edystone L. § 82 The tail of the header was made to. .bond 
with the interior parts. 1831 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
63 The third kind of revetment . . made with sods of un- 
equal sizes, called headers and stretchers. 1884 Milit. 
Engin. 1 . 11. 73 Making good the interval between parapet 
and gabions with filled sandbags, header, and stretcher. 

6 . Pugilism. A blow on the head. 

1818 Sporting Mag. \\. 279 The latter almost instantly 
surprised Johnson with another header. 

7 . A plunge or dive head foremost, colloq. 

1849 Ann. Smith Pottletou Leg. 298 X ‘ header ’ from the 
bank through a thin coat of ice. 1839 W. H. Gregory 
Egypt I. 276 Four blacks one after the other took a header 
into the boiling current. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount, gr 
Mere xiv. 113 "rhe delights of a header off a rock ten feet 
high, and an unknown depth of clear, cold water below. 

transf. and fig. i860 Hughes Tom Brown at O.xf. (1870) 
11 . iv. 39 Till we.. take our final header out of this riddle 
of a world. 1870 H. Meade N. Zealand 286 The mast. . 
took a clear header overboard. 1891 Spectator 25 July, 
The world in general goes aheader for the new system. 

8. One who dives head foremost, rare. 

1848 Clough Bothie iii. 20 There they bathed, of course, 
and Arthur, the glory of headers, Leapt from the ledges with 
Hope, he twenty feet, he thirty. 


9 . JMining. A collier or coal-cutter who drives 
a head (see Head sb. 23). 

1883 Gresley Gloss. Coal-iniiiitig. 

10 . Needle Mannf. A person who turns the 
needles all one way for diilling {Cent. Diet.). 

Headfast (hcdfasl), sb. Nant. Also 7 -fest. 
[f. Head sb, -i- Fast sb!^"] A rope or chain at the 
head of a vessel, to make her fast to a wharf, buoy, 
or other point. 

C1369 Hawkins 3rd Voy. (1878) 77 So leesing her bedfasts, 
and hayling away hy the stearne fastes shee was gotten out. 
163s Voy. Foxe <$• James to N. W. (Hakluyt Soc.) 1 . 146 
They cut the head-fest from the sterne of their ship. 1724 
De Foe TonrGt. Bill. 1 . 98 The Ships ride here .. with 
their Head-fasts on Shore. 18^7 Colquhoun Comp. Oars- 
man’s Guide 31 The painter is the rope attached to the 
stem to make fast by, and is otherwise called the headfast. 

attrib. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (i8go) 349 A strong 
pull from a headfast lope might drag the erection com- 
pletely over. 

Hence Hea’dfast v. trans., to make fast with a 
headfast. 

1889 Daily News g Nov. 6/4 The point in the river at 
which the barge may be headfasted. 

Head-foremost, headforemost, adv. phr. 
and a. a. adv. phr. See head foremost, s.v. Head 
sb. 56. b. adj. Headlong, precipitate, rare. 

1871 Member for Paris 1 . 180 That headforemost kind of 
rhetoric which capsizes a jmy. 

Headful (he-dful), sb. [f. Head sb. + -PUL 2.] 
As much as the head contains or will hold. 

1389 CoGAN HatienHcalthiiisgS) 234 A headfull of vapours. 
163^ Ford 'Tis Pity i. ii, I’ll undeitake, with a handful 
of silver, to buy a headful of wit at any time. 1884 Century 
Mag. XXIX, 34 For all his headful of knowledge. 

Head-gear (he-digioj). 

1 . That which is worn on the head ; a hat, cap, 
bonnet, or head-dress of any kind. 

1.539 R. Wardrobe (1815) 33 (Jam.) Item, ten held 
geiris of fedderis for hor.s. 1621 Burton flArf. in. ii. 

III. iii, Glittering attires, counterfeit colours, headgears, 
curled haiis. 1729 Somerville Ep. to Ramsay 65 In her 
tartan plaid And all her richest headgear trimly clad. 1873 
J. H, Bennet \y inter f'leditti. iii. (ed. s) 76 The peculiai 
headgear used in India as a protection against the sun, 
1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 1 . iii. 47 His headgear — a 
billy-cock-hat. 

2 . The parts of the harness about a horse’s head. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech., Head-gear, the bridle of a 

horse. The head-stall and bit, 

3 . Mining. Apparatus at the head of a shaft. 
(See also quot. i88i.) 

1841 Collieries ij- Coal Trade (ed. 2) 200 The erection of 
head-gear will depend much . . upon the description of 
machinery to be employed. 1875 R. F. Martin tr.Havrez 
Winding Mach. 97 An iron head gear consisting of two 
vertical lattice girder legs and two struts. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss., Head-gear, that pait of deep-boring 
amiaratus whicn remains at tne surface. 

4 . The rigging on the fore part of a vessel. 

Headgrow, dial, form of Edgeow. 

FHea'dhood. Obs. rare. In 5 heedhode. [f. 

Head sb, -h -hood.] = Headship. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. 439 If Crist wolde Petir or hise Suc- 
cessouris to stonde m Heedhode of al the chirche in Erlhe. 

Headily (he'dili), adv. [f. Heady -+• -ly" ^.] 
In a heady manner; headlong, precipitately, hastily, 
rashly; violently, impeluously; Ffi^g^rly. 

c 1430 Merlin 119 Antor . . met hym so hedylyche with a 
grete spere, that bothe the tymbir and stelen heede shewed 
thouigh his shuldre. 1363 Golding Ovid's Met. Epist. 
(1393) 10 A person -sage and wise, .who headily will nothing 
enterprise. 1683 R. Grove Perswas. Communion 17 Why 
should we run so headily into opposite Parties ? 1736 L. 
Welsted Scheme Praadd. iv. Wks. (1787) ii. 454 The multi- 
tude. .ran headily into mischief. 

Headiness (he’dines). [f. as piec. -i- -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being heady. 

1 . Rashness, hastiness, precipitancy; unruliness, 
self-will, obstinacy, headstrongness. 

1475 Bk. Noblesse 79 Usid after his owne vvilfulnesse and 
hedmesse and without counceile. 1579 Spenser Sheph. 
Cal. Ded., Ofwitlesse headinesse in iudging, or of heede- 
lessehaidliiessein condemning. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1832) II. 414 The lationalist, who complains so loudly of 
the headiness and hastiness of zeal. 1865 W. G. Palgrave 
Arabia I. 83 Famous for headiness and the spirit of con- 
tradiction. 

2 . The quality of going to the head; intoxicating 
quality. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 65 b, He was not able to 
beare his drinke nor resist the least headinesse and strength 
thereof. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. i. x. § 2 11669) 56/1 
Water to da.sh this strong wine of joy, and take away its 
headiness. 

Heading (he-dig), vbl. sb. [-ING^.] 

I. The action of BIead v., in various senses. 

1 . The cutting off or removal of the head : a. 
of persons : beheading, decapitation, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22860 Men . . wit hefding draght, or 
hanging spilt, 1494 Fabyan Chron. ii. xxxvii. 27 By hedd- 
yng, fleyng, brennynge, & other cruel execucions. iSSS 
W. Watreman Fardle Facions i. v. 66 To be periured was 
headyng. 1692 Wagstaffe Vitid. Carol, xv. 102 Their 
frequent Headings and Gibbettings. xBgz Aihenxum 9 
Sept. 346/1 Plots and rumours of plots, with their con- 
sequences of headings and hangings, 
b. of trees, etc, 

1332 Huloet, Headynge, or choppynge, or clyppynge of 

19-3 
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any thynge, tiuncat’w. 1707 Mortimer // wi. i. {1708)335 
Ab ’tit. a Icuge tieeyou must avoid heading of them if you 
can. 1843 Agric, Sac. IV. ii. 396 Heading-down, 

tliatis, removing all the blanches to within a foot or two of 
the main forks or the stem of the tiee. 1886 G. Niciiolson 
Diet. Gani. s.v., Heading-down will be requisite with 
frnit-tiees which it is intended to graft. 

2 . The action of furnishing or fitting with a head. 

1390-1 in Exped, Earl Dcrly (Camden) 22 Pro hedynge 

iiij doliorum pro floure imponendo. 1463 Mann. i5- Homeh. 
Exp. (Roxb.) 193 For hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of 
hedys of pypys and barelh. 1599 Minsheu, Enastadura, 
heading with iron. 

3 . The process of forming a head or coming lo 
a head ; jig. culmination. Also heading-up. (See 
Head sb. 9 a, 17, 31; Head 7a 6, 8.) 

1819 Reds Cycl.s.w. Srassica, The true pui pie kind is 
superior both in size and perfectness of heading. 1857 P. 
Freeman Pwzc. Dm. Serv. II. gS It was .. the heading-up 
and the final effort of a foim of thought, which . . had for 
near a century past been gatheiing momentum. 1873 F. 
Robertson Engin. Notes 12 The heading up of the watei. 

4 . A facing or adyancing in a particular direction; 
the doubling of a hare, etc. ( = Head sb. 28). 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 107 Rememhiing and 
preventing, .the subtile turnings and headings of the hart. 
Ibid. 120 The nature of this hare is sometimes to leap and 
make headings, sometimes to tread softly, i860 Merc. 
Marine Mag. VII, 98 With your piesent heading you will 
run aground. 

5 . Football, The action of striking or driving the 
ball with the head. 

1887 Sporting- Life 28 Mar. 4/5 Their kicking and head- 
ing being perfection. 1887 hi. Athletics SfFootb, 

(lladm. Libi.l 347 Heading is often quicker than ‘ footing ‘ 
when the ball is high in the air. 

II. Concrete senses. 

6. A distinct or separable part forming the head, 
top, or front of a thing ; b. in Needlework ; c. in 
Mining : see quots. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 40 The Heading is made like the 
Heading of k. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf, 8t The 
e^st window has [a] low four-centred ai'ched heading. 187s 
Knight Diet. Mech., Heading. .{Fireworks), the device of 
a signal-rocket, such as a star-heading, a hounce-hcading. 

to, 187s Knight Did. Mech., Heading .. {Se^mng'\, the 
evtensjon of a line of ruflling above the line of stitch. i88z 
CAULrEtLD_& S AWARD Diet Needlework, Heading, a tetm 
used sometimes ^instead of Footing, to distinguish the edge 
of the lace that is upon the side of the lace sewn to the dress 
from the edge that is left free. 1886 Queen 22 Jan. 114 
Two cuUains. .with headings made in soft silk. 

c. _i83i Raymond Mining Glass., Headings, in 01 e- 
dressing, the heavier portions collecting at the upper end of 
a huddle 01 sluice, as opposed to the tailings, which escape 
at the other end, and the middlings, which receive further 
tieatment. 

d. The highest part ; that which is at the top. 

_ 1846 yrnl. E, Agric, Soe. VII. t. 56 The middle or head- 
ing of the stetoh would grow little. 1883 Gresluy Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Heading, . . the top portion above the tub sides 
of the load carried. 

7 . Material for the heads of casks. 

_ 177Z Ann. Reg, zysfa Bounties . . to be allowed upon the 
importation of white oak .staves and lieading. 1774 J, Q, 
Adams Diary 17 Aug. Wks. 1850 II. 344 They had vast 
forests, and could make their own heading, staves, and 1 
lioops. 1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Heading, pieces of 
wood suited for dosing sugai hogsheads, and other casks, 

8. The title or inscription at the head of a page, 
chapter, or other division of a book, manuscript, 
etc.; cf. Head sb. 13. 

Dead heading {Printing], the numbers indicating the 
pagination; live heading, the running title at the top of the 
page (Tolhausen Technol. Diet. 1874). 

i849_Fkeese Comm. Class-bk. 53 The Heading .. .should 
he written the whole width of the paper on which the 
account is to he made out. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
(1S70) I. App. 667 This is the date given in the heading of 
one of the manuscripts. 1885 Sir R. Bacgallay in Law 
Times Rep. HI. 672/1 A group of .sections, the Iteadiiigof 
which is ‘Official Receivers and Staff of Board of Trade’. 

b. fig. A division, section of a subject of dis- 
course, etc, ; cf. Head sb. 27. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1873) 122 The pilnciple dis- 
cussed under the last heading maybe applied to our present 
subject. _ 1862 Trollope Orley F. xxxil. The vvonwn 
Bolster is in the next room, And I . . will take down tlie 
headings of what evidence she can give. 

9 . A fancy striped border at the end of a piece of 
calico, or the like. 

tio. ? A bank or dam: cf. Head sb. 17. Obs. 

_ 1662 Dugdale Hist. InibanMng xlv. 234/1 The Heved- 
inges of Spalding, on Westone Side, had used and ought lo 
he whole, but then were cut through in divers places. 1793 
Southbum Inclas. Act 14 Cuts, drains ,. headings, trays. 
1832 Holderness Drainage Act 13 Dams, mounds, headings, 
doughs, 

11 . A horizontal passage driven through in pre- 
paration for a tunnel, for working a mine, or for 
draining, ventilating, or other purpose ; a drift or 
drift-way; also, the end of a drift or gallery. 

iSrg Rees Cycl., Headings are small soughs or tunnels 
diLven underground to collect and draw off the spiiiigs of 
water from any tunnel, deep cutting, or other large work. 
1838 F. W, Simms Pho, IFks, Gf. Brit. 32 The heading 
must be carried through hefoie any part of the main tunnel 
is commenced. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi. Railw. 422 The 
bottom of the landslip, .was drained by undeigrouud head- 
ings of great depth. 

12 . A top layer or covering : in various technical 
applications. 


1777 Machridt in P/«7. TV-iitir. I.XVIII. 115 Ooze is then 
pouted on, to fill up iiiteistices ; and the whole crowned 
with a sprinkling of baik, which the tanners call a heading. 
1846 WoRci STCR, Heading . . foam on liquor. i86g R. B. 
Smyth Gold/. Victoria Q\'Qs&., Headings, coaise giavel or 
duft oveilying the washdiit. 1873 Rev. CXXXV. 143 
The lignite is covered by a thick heading of sand [etc.]. 

13 . A mixtnie for producing a ‘ head’ on beer, etc. 

1861 Wyntcr due. .Geer 85 Tlie heading,. is a mixtuie of 

half alum and half coppeias ground to a fine powdei. 

14 . Homespun cloth. Southern U.S. 

1878 N. H. Bishop Voy. Paper Canoe EioW. of home- 
spun for a pillow, which the women called ‘ heading ’. 

III. 15 . attrib. and Comb. a. From sense 1 a; 
used for beheading, as heading ax, block, hill, man, 

\ stead, sword, b. from sense 8, as heading-line. 
e. In the names of tools used in various tiadcs for 
making or manipulating the ‘ head ’ of an aiticle, 
as heading chipper , chisel, circler, hammer, jointer, 
planer, saw, tool, etc. d. heading-course, a 
course of bricks lying tiausveisely or consisting of 
headers ; heading-joint (see quot.) ; f heading- 
stone, a faced or pitched stone : cf. Headed 5. 
Also HEADiNa-KNiEE, etc. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vi. xiv. 46 So bryine and felloun 
with the ■*heding ax. 1679 m Daily News r Jan. (1894)5/6 
[Aj ‘ heading axe ' [does not appear in the Tower Inventoi ies 
before the year 1670.] a iS33 Ld. Burners Gold. Bit. M. 

A urel. (1546) D iij, Theie shoulde be no nede of . . *headd- 
yiig blockes for traitours. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., 
^IJcading-chisel, a chisel for cutting down the head of a 
mortise, a mortise-chisel. Ibid., H eading-circler {Cooper- 
ing), a machine for cutting down and die.ssing the pieces to 
foim the head of a cask. 1659 WlLLsroRD Scales Comm., 

A rch. 2 The length of 2 bricks or 18 inches for the *heading 
course. 1776 G. Semple Bnilding in Water 116 The 
Paiapets . . must rest on a heading Course of cut Stone. 
1874 Tolhausen Tetltml, Diet., ’^Heading-havimer 
{needlemahing). uiiSoo Young Waters xiv, They hae taen to 
the *heiding-hlll His lady fair to see. 1823 Crabs Technol. 
Did., * Heading Joint {Carpent), the joint of two or mote 
boaids at tight angles to the fibres. 1874 Tolhausen Tech- 
nol. Diet. S.V., ■’^Heading-line, head-margin, running title. 
1890 Child Balladsvn. ccviii. 125/2 Heoiders the ’'heading- 
man to make haste, c S37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Cristo/ore 594 
Christofore furth )>Rn haf pai lede, Fuith one to j^e *heding 
stade, 1766 Entick LondonVl . i,is, St. James's-sqtiare. .is 
neatly paved with “heading-stone aU_ over. 1513 Douglas 
Mneis vi. xiv. 30 *Heding sweid, baith felloun, scherp and 
gait. 1564-5 Burgh Rec. Edin. (Rec. Soc.) 3 Feb. (Jam. 
buppl.), His tua bandit sword lo be vsit for ane heiding- 
-sword. 1868 Morris Earthly Par. 1. 120 Make sharp thy 
feaiful heading sword. *852 Appleton Did. Mech. I. 69s 
The ■“^heading tools.. are made of all sizes and varieties of 
forms. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., Hettdmg.tool{Forging), 
a tool used in swaging heads on stems of bolts. 

Heading', ppl. a. [f. as prec. -b -mo 2.] That 
heads or forms a head. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Brassica, Of the., common heading 
cabbage, the varieties are numerous. 1826 Loudon Eucycl. 
Agric. (1831) 51S The sheaves are set on end in pairs . . and 
coveied. .by what are called heading sheaves. 

Heading-knife. A knife used for heading. 
Applied a. to various lands of knives used by 
coopers, saddlers, curriers, etc. ; b. to a knife for 
removing the heads of fishes. 

1574 in Rogers Agric, <S- Prices III. 580/2 {CarpenteVs 
toots) 23 heading knives. i88o Turner Caial. Tool Wks. 
(Sheffield) 10 Cowpers Heading Knives. 

Heading-maclline. a. A kind of harvester ; 
= Header i c. b. A machine for forming heads, 
as for casks, pins, bolts, etc. 

187s Knight Did. Mech., Heading-machine {Agriculture), 
a machine for cutting off the heads of giain in the field. 
1884 B'hani Daily Post 23 Feb. 2/4 Heading-machine, for 
bicycle spokes. 

t Hea'dish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Head sb. -f -i.sh.] 
Heady, headstrong. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heedysshe or heedstronge, iestu. 
Headkerchief (he-dkojljif). rare. Alsoliead- 
kerober. A kerchief for the head. 

*540 Coverdale Fruit/. Less. iii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 
327 The clothes wheiein the Loid was wiapped, the head- 
kerchief, every thing folden together in his several place. 
1577 Frampton Joyful Nexvs (1580) 3 They doe peifume 
theiewllh their head kerchers, when they doe goe to sleepe. 
1831 Layard Pop. Acc.Discov. Nineveh qZ Over his Kilfiah 
or headkerchief was folded a Turban. 1896 Westm. Gas. 
14 Dec. 2/1 The costumes and headkerchiefs are infinitely 
picturesque and varied in colour. 

Headland (he'dltund). [f. FIead sb. + Land sb.} 

1 . A strip of land in a ploughed field, left for con- 
venience in turning the plough at the end of the 
furrows, or near the border ; in old times used as 
a boundary. Called in Scotland, headrig, f head- 
room. 

In some districts the headland is left only at the two ends 
of the ridges or ‘ lands but in others it runs parallel lo the 
fence, round the whole field ; it is ploughed last, with 
furrows parallel to the fence, which at the head and foot of 
the regular furrows of the field cross these at right angles. 

956 Charter of Eadwix in Earle Land Charters 291 On 
Jitet heafod lond of jie hearodon andlang fiira. c 1000 ALlfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 147/18 Lhnites, hafudland. 14. . Voc. 
ibid. 584/8 Forarium, an hedelonde, 1483 Caih. Angl. 
1 80/1 An Hede laiide, 1573 Tusser 

Hush. xxl. (1878) 58 Now plough vp thy hedlond, or deliie 
it with spade. 1598 Kitchin Courts Lect{i6j5) 209 Custom 
to turn his Plough upon the Head-land of another is a good 
Custom. 1637 Waierlotvtt {Mass.) Rec. 26 Feb. (1894) 3 
There shalbe two Rod of badland lying next to every mans 


paillculai. meddow. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (i 63 i) 
327 Head-land, that which is ploughed oveithwaiL at the 
ends of the other Lands. 1863 Fawcett Pot. Econ. i. vi. St 
After the centre of the field has been ploughed, the head- 
lands will lernain to be ploughed sepaiately. 

2 . A point of land projecting into the sea oi 
other expanse of water; a cape or promontory: 
now usually, a bold or lofty promontoiy. 

1327 R. Thorne in. Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 253 An head loncl 
called Capo verde. 1533 Eden Decades 350 A lounde liyll 
otter the hedde lande. 1593 Spenser Col. Clout 283 An 
high headland thiust far into the sea. 1622 R. Hawkins 
Voy. S, Sea (1847) 179 In all the coast fiom head-land to 
head-land. 1769 De P'oe's Tour Gt. Brit. III. 312 The Cape 
or Head-land of St. Bees.. still preserves its Name. 1836 
Kane Arct. Expl. I. ix. 102 Lofty headlands walled it in. 

attrib. 1887 Bowen Virg. JEneid iii. 699 The towering 
bluffs of Pachynum’s headland biow. 

Headle, vaiiant of FIeddle. 

Headless (he-dles), a. [See -LESS.] 

1 . Without a head ; having no head ; deprived of 
the head, beheaded. 

ciooo zElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 159/1 Triincus, hea.- 
fodleas bodi^ 13.. Senyn Sag. fiNb 1333 The heuedles 
hodi..Was i-drawe thouigh eueri stiete. 111489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay men xiv. 331 Hym. that never shall come 
agayn, but he be hedles. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 
86 Cuddle, I wote thou kenst little good. So vaiuely 
taduance thy headlesse hood. 1396 — F. Q. iv. iii. 20 The 
headlesse tionke, as heedlesse of that slower, Stood still 
awhile. 1773-91 Hoole Orl. Fur. XLit. (R.), The headless 
trunk of Agramant. i86z D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xix. 
126 tleadless figuies are the symbols of the dead. 

{Headless hood. iuquoL 1579, is explained in the Globe ed., 
followed by lecent Diets , as. =■ heedlcsshood', hut Spenser 
elsewhete always distinguishes headless and heedlessij 
+ b. In grimly jocular phr. to hop headless = iQ 
have the head struclc off, lo be beheaded. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne . Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1082 Hedies 
schal bon hop. 1:1330 King of Tars Hou the Sara- 
zins that day Hopjted hedles for heoie pray. 1596 Dal- 
RYMPLE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. g Mony ane of the cheif 
nobililie . . the Bruse gart hap heidles. 1633 R. N. tr. 
Camden’s Hist. Elis. i. jii Lest she saw ere long those 
on whom she most leaned, hop headlesse. 

c. Having no head, or having lost the head (in 
vaiious senses, see Head sb. II) ; without the top. 

Headless cross {sped) = tan cross ; see Cross sb. 18. 

CI4ZO Pallad, on Husb. i. 881 Bienne heer and liter the 
heedles_ gatlek stelis. _ 1313 Douglas Mneis vi. xiii. 12 That 
lenys him appn his heiclless speir. 1363 in Vicary’s Anat, 
(18S8) App. iii. 163 Theie shalbe CC blew hedles Crosses 
made with all convenient spede. 1693 C. Mather Wond. 
Invis. World (1862) 137 Seveial Poppets, .with headless 
Pins in them, the Points being outward. 1884 Milit. Engin, 
I. H. 86 Each cylinder is made of gabions or headless casks, 
placed end to end, and lashed together. 

d. Flaving no part distinctly organized as a head ; 

= Acephalous 3. 

1880 Bastian Brain vii. 107 Sedentary animals, though 
they may possess a Nervous System, are often, headless. 
1883 American VI. 46 It [the oyster] is a headless ciealure. 

2 . Having no chief or leader, b. Subject to no 
ecclesiastical head. (Cf. Acephali 2.) 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 6617 A lond hedles 
in tyrae of nede. iSzg More Coin/, agst. Trib. in. Wks. 
1260/1 Now to this _gre.Tl _ glory can ther no man come 
hedlesse. Our head is Christ. 1563 T. Stapleton Fortr. 
Faith Headles heretikes bicause they were vnder no 
bishops. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres li. i. 28 N ot lo send 
them out like headlesse men. 011647 Sir R. Filmer Pa- 
triarcha ii. § 17 (Rtldg.) 41 It will lie in the hands of the 
headless multitude. 1853 Milman Lat. Chr. xiii. ix. (L.), 
He. .would . . appeal to Chiistendom against the decrees of 
a headless council. 

3 . Wanting in brains or intellect ; brainless. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 225 That the kyiig of 

heiien wolde many his onely elernall soite lo a hedles 
woman. 1549 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 22 Neither., 
touched of headlesse Captaines, nor holden of biainlesse 
Rebels. 1884 Pall Mall G. 12 Sept, 4/2 A landowner, 
peifectly heartless and headless. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. ; Senseless, stnpicl. 
1386 J. FIooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 86/1 Their 
bate words or headlesse saiengs. a 16x9 Fotherby A theom. 
t. ix. §2 (1622) 62 Headlesse Old-wiues Tales. 1701 J. Law 
Counc. Trade Intiod. (1751) 12 The main hazaitl . . will be, 
of a lash, raw, giddy and headless diiection. 

Hence Hea'cllessness, headless condition. 

1876 L. Tollemache in Forin. Rev. Jan. 112 This singular 
example of sanitary headlessness. 

Hea'dlet. Obs. or dial. [f. Head sh. •+ -let.] 
A liltle or miniature head. 

1377 Harrison Englandm. viii. {1878) ii. 55 The heads [of 
the crocus] are said to child, that is, to yeeld out of some 
parts of them diueise other headlels. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Headleis, buds of plants. West. 

Kea’d-line. 

1 . Natit. a. One of the ropes that make a sail 
fast to the yard. b. See quot. 1794. 

i6z6 Capt, Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 15 Diuerse other 
small cordage, as head lines. 1627 — Seamads Gram. v. 22 
Head lines, are the ropes that make all the sailes fast to 
the yard. Rigging .5 Seamanship I. 169 Head-lme, is 
the line sewed along the tipper edge of flags to strengthen 
them. 

2 . Printing, fa. See quot. 1676, fb. See quot. 
1823, c. The line at the top of a page in which 
the running title, pagination, etc., are given; a 
title or sub-title in a book, newspaper, etc. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 6 The Head-line is the upper line 
that bounds the Shojt Letter. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did. 
s. V. Head, Head-Hue, the line which is drawn across the 



HEADLINE. 


HEAD-MOULD. 


top or head of a page. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr II. vi. 133 
Head-lines are generally set in small capitals of the same 
fount, 01 in Italics. 1825 Hansard Ty^ogr. 411 Having . . 
placed the head-line at the top, and signaluieor diiection 
line at bottom. 1890 Uilke Prohl. GrL-ater Bfii. I. 78 The 
aina 7 ing headlines which aie so conspicuou.s a feature in 
the leading journals of New Yoik. 

3. A line or rope altachcd to the head of an ani- 
mal, as a bullock {Cent. Diet.). 

Hence Hea'd-liiie v. trans., to furnish with a 
head-line; Hea'cl-liner, onewho wntes head-lines. 

1891 Pwteh 25 Apr. 196/2 A daily newspaper gave a head- 
lined account of the speech. i8gi Pall Mall G. 27 Oct. 2/2 
The Times is becoming quite smart as a ‘ head-liner 1893 
Coluinbrts lOhio) Disp. 2 Aug., The headliner of the Journal. 
1897 Literary G^iide i July igg/i The book is head-lined 
with the announcement that [etc.], 
t Hea'dling, si?. Ol>s. Forms: i li^afod-, 
-ud-, 3 Heuedllng. [f. FIead jA h -lingI; cf. 
Darling.] In OE., Equal, fellow, male ; in quot. 
1275 , Chieftain : cf. Gq\. hauptling. 

c 950 Lhidisf. Gosp. Matt. x.\;iv. 49 Gif. . yfle Srael . . ongann 
slae heafudlinges his. c 1275 Lay. 9986 Hadden hii anne 
heuedling [c 1205 to heie-toje]. 

t Hea’dling', Cidv. (a.) Ohs. [f. FIead sb. + 
-LING cf. OE. hKcling.\ 

A. adv. 1. With the head foremost ; headlong. 

13.. K. Alls. 2261 Heore hors hedlyng mette. 1382 

Wyclif Matt. viii. 32 A 1 the droue wente heecllynge [1526 
Tindale hedlinge] in to the see. c 1410 Sir Cleges 354, 
] schall . .put the out hedlynge. 1340 Cranmeu Bible Pref., 
I'o tumble a mau heedlinge downe the hyll. 

2. Without thought or regaid ; precipitately. 
1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog 647 Thou wilt nat haaste, I tiowe, 
Vn-to thy penne and thei-with wirke heedlynge. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 51 To lenne hedlynge .. vpon 
all ieopardyes. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 170 The 
rest of his discomfited armie flying headling hack againe 
to Constantinople. 

B. adj. Precipitate. 

f iSio Barclay Mirg'.^ Gd, Manners (1370) Bv, In .sen- 
tence remise is les.ser iniuiy, Then in headling sentence pro- 
nounced hastely. 

t Hea'dlingS, adv. Obs. Also 4-6 -es, -is. 
[f. prec. with adveibial genitive -es : sec -lings.] 

1. = Headling i. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 7483 [He] hurlit hym doun hedlynges. 
IS 3 S CovEKpALE 2 Kings ix. 33 Cast her downe lieadlinges. 
1550 — Spir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 In a slippery and sliding 
place he might fall headlings ouer S: ouer. 

2. = Headling 2. 

c 1380 Wyclif Sel. JVks. III. 130 pei gon hedlingis to helle. 
1558 Bp. Watson Se7i. Sacram. xx. 127 Whether so euer the 
flebhe and the deuyll leadeth hym, thyther he runneth head- 
lynges. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, i. 118 
Mony walde be drawne heidlings into the deip swallie of a! 
abhominable vice. 

Headlong (he'dlpg), adv. and a. Also 5 -C Eed- 
long. [Alteration of the earlier Headling, by 
erroneous assimilation to -LONG ; cf. sidelong-.'] 

A. adv. 1. Head foremost, in falling or plung- 
ing ; head downmost. 

1482 Monk 0/ Evesham xli. (Arb.l 85 Oftyn times he fylle 
down hedlong. 1348 Udali, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt, iv. 32 
To cast a man hedlong into the iyver. 1394 Blundevil 
Excrc. nr. i. xxiv. (ed. 7) 330 Capricornus. .nsellt right up, 
and goeth downe headlong. 1638 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis -^6 
Acliams whom his subjects took And bang’d him headlong 
in the goldenjnook. 1723 Pope Odyss. viii. 556 To plunge 
it headlong in the whelming wave. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
PEiieid V. 176 Headlong into the waters the laggard helms- 
man he threw. 

fig:. i6o2 T. Fitzherbert H/c/. 28 a, He casts him selfe 
head-long to hel. 1632 Cotierell Cassandra ill. (1676) 34 
He plunged himself headlong into his giief. 

2. Plead foremost, as in rushing forward ; with 
ungoverned speed'; with blind impetuosity. 

1376 Gascoigne Philomene (Arb.) 117 The harbiainde colte 
Which headlong runnes and for no bridle bydes. 1697 Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, iii. 140 He bears ids Rider headlong on 
the Foe. 1719 Young Revenge i. i, Daiting headlong to 
thy arms, 1 left The promis’d fight. 1884 Chr. World 
11 Sept. 678/4 A train ran off the line, and went headlong 
into a morass. 

b. Jig. With unrestrained coiuse ; without regard 
to where one is going ; precipitately. 

Tindale Anssv. More 1. xxix, They . .lunne headlong 
vnto al mischief. 1663 Manley Grotius’ Lovs C. Warres 
129 This cast the Duke head-long upon Counsels, dangerous, 
and full of desperation. 172* Berkeley Prev. Rmn Gt. 
Brit. Wks. 1871 III. 203 To see their country run headlong 
into all those luxurious follies. 1873 Jowett ( ed. 2) 
V. 362 He among us who would be divine . . should not rush 
headlong into pleasuies. 

B. adj. 1. Of heights, etc. : Such as one might 
fall headlong from ; precipitous. Now rare, 

r 1550 Cheke Matt, viii. 32 Bi an hedlong place in to y“ 
see. 1693 E. Walker Epictetus’ Mor. (1737I lx, You 
tumble down a headlong Precipice. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 
III. xli, Like a tower upon a headlong rock. 1834 Haw- 
thorne Eng.^ Note-bks. (1879) I. 8go Such a headlong hill. 
2. Plunging downwards head foremost, as when 
one falls or dives : a. of actions. 

CIS86 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxhi. v, They fell with 
headlong fall. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Medit. .5- Vows i. § 60 The 
descent., [is] easie and headlong. 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Aur, Leigh i. 6x7 Headlong leaps of waters. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W, Africa 612 Taking a headlong dive into the 
deep Atlantic. 

b. poet, of a person, etc. 

1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 870 The Friendly Rug preserv’d 
the ground. And headlong Knight from bruise or wound. 
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1853 LoNcr. Hiam. viii. 124 Down .. Plunged the headlong 
Hiawatha. 

e. Hanging head downmost. rare. 

1710 Pope IP’iiidsor For. 210 Oft in hei glass the musing 
slieplieid spies The headlong mountains and the downwaul 
skies. 

3. Rushing forward impetuously ; wildly impe- 
tuous. Of actions 01 agents. 

1390 Spenser W. Q. 11. xi. 18 Nor hounds nor banks his 
headlong 1 nine may sustayne. 1613 J. Dennis Sccr. Angl. 

I. in Alb. Gamer 1 . 158 The riveis making w.ay .. With 
headlong course into the sea profound. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
xit. 120 The moving legions speed their headlong way. 
1718 Freethinker lAo. 88 r.| At her Call, he plunged into 
the headlong Stieam. 1849 Macaul.ay IJist. Eng. I._ 122 
They saw a biigade of their countiymen. .diive before it in 
headlong lout the finest infantry of Spain. Hid. 540 Wild 
mountain passes.. torn by headlong toi rents. 

4. fig. Characterized by unrestrainable or un- 
governed haste ; precipitate, madly impetuous ; 
rash, reckless. Of pcisons, their actions, etc. 

1366 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. Jesvcl iv. 58 Of most high 
wickednes or of hedlonge aiiogancie. 1386 J. Hooklr 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 89/2 The lord Thomas being 
youthfull, rash, and he.adlong. 1640 Yorkc Union Hon. 29 
The headlong crew of London favour the rebelles. 1791 
CowPER Odyss, II. 322 Injurious Mentor 1 headlong orator ! 
1810 Scott Lady of L. i. xxi. The spaikling glance .. Of 
hasty love, or headlong ire. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 Oct. 3/1 
Rash and headlong leaders. 

Flence f Hea'dloiigwise adv.., in a headlong way, 
precipitately. Ohs. 

i6oo_Holland Livy 29 Should still run on end, and head- 
longwise fall unto such base varlets. 

+ Hea'cllong, V. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1. trans. To cast headlong ; to piecipitate. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxii. ii, To headlong him 
tlieir thoughtes devise. 1623 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. 

II. (1637) 170 That place fiom which he was headlonged. 
? a 1633 T. Adams Wks. (1861-2) III. 53 (D.) Our own sinful 
ignorance that headlongs us to confusion. 

2. intr. To proceed in a headlong fashion. 

1634 'Trapp Comm. Esthervu 14 [They]hunied and head- 
longed in a turbulent manner. 

t Hea'dlong’ly, adv. Obs. [f. Headlong a. 
-t- -ly 2 .] In headlong manner ; = Headlong 

1610 R. Abbot Old Way 29 Warning vs . . to doe nothing 
headlongly and rashly, a i6ia Donne Biaflaparos (1644) 94 
In France the Lawes abound against Duells, to which they 
are headlongly apt. 1653 Consid, Dissolv. Crt. Chancery 
16 They were not hunied, or headlongly driven on. 

Hea'dlonguess. rare, [see -ness.] Fleadlong 
quality or speed ; precipitateness, rashness. 

x^SoApol. Pr.Oraugem Phcnix(iy2x) 1 . 517 Bythe Head- 
longness orHastiness of some. 1863 Pall Mall G. 23 Dec., 
It.. saves him from any dangeious headlongness of impulse. 

Hea'dloilg'S, adv. Obs. exc. dial. [An altera- 
tion of the earlier FIeadlings.] = FIeadlong adv, 

[c 1400 Destr, T roy 10980 [MS. 16th c. ; cf. Headlings i] 
He hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe.] 1546 Bale 
Eng. Votaries i. (1560) 21 She should haue bene brought 
into a high mountaine & there throne down headlonges. 
1351 Robinson tr. More's Utop. i. (iSpsJioi To rome hed- 
lon^es the contrary wave. 1358 Bp. Watson Sacram. 
xxvi. 166 To lunne hedlonges without bridle, fiom one crime 
to another. 1839 Geo. Eliot A . Bede vi. 135 That’s the road 
you’d all like to go, headlongs to ruin. 

t Hea'dly, a. Obs. Also I hdafodKo, 4 haued- 
liche, hedly. [f. Head sb. 4- -ly 1.] Chief, prin- 
ciiial ; capital ; (of sins) deadly. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 37 pmt we us healdan . . wijx ka heafodlican 
leahtias. X240 Ayenb. 15 pe zeuen hauedliche zennes. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. 162 pis weddyng is broken by iche 
hedly synne. [1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. iii. 32 The filthy and 
contagious Clouds Of headly Murther, Spoyle, and Villany. 
Fols. 2, 3, 4 heady.J 

+ Headly, ad-v. Obs. Also 4 Iteedli. [f. FIead 
sb. 4 -ly 2 .] In a heady manner; impetuously; 
precipitately ; headily. 

1388 Wyclif judg. v. 22 The strongeste of enemyes' fledden 
with hue, and felden heedli. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. iv. in 
A.shm. (1632) 45 Pleadly they proceed as men well nigh madd, 

Head-luau, headman, head man. Forms: 
see FIead sb. [OE. hiafodman : cf. MFIG. hoiibet- 
nimt, houptman, Ger. hauptmann, ON. hoftt'Ss- 
matSr, Sw. hufvudtnan. See FIead sb. 63 ,] 

1. Chief man, chief, leader. In various conlextual 
applications. 

c 1000 AElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 133/20 Primas, 
lieafodmaii, ml kvgn. 0:1133 O. E. Chron. an. iioi pa 
wurdon pa heafodmen wiSeirseden toseanes pam cynge. 
£1173 Lamb. Ho7n. 123 5 if pa hefdmen of pis.seie woilde 
hefden icnawen crist. cxzoo Ormin 297 Moystes wasb 
haifedd mann Off Issiamle peode. a 1400-50 Alexander 
441 To be halden heuydman of all pe hale werde. 1348 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John vii. 50 An headman, & a 
doctor of the lawe. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 164 All Lords, 
and held men of all parts of this Realme. 1791 W. B •\^THA^^ 
Carolina 489 The head men, or chiefs of the whole nation, 
weic convened. aiSzg Forby Voc. £, Anglia, Head-man, 
the chief hind on a farm. 1844 H. H. AVilson Brit. India 
1 . 407 The landholdeis and head-men of the villages. 1873 
Act 36 37 Viet. c. 88 § 2 The tei m ‘ foreign state ' includes 

any foreign nation, .sovereign, piince, chief, or headman, 

t 2. = FIeadsman 2 . Obs. rare. 

1673 [R- Leigh] Traxisp. ReJt. 69 Piobationer for the 
headmans office. 1816 Byron Parisina xv, The headman 
{some edd. headsman]. .Feels if the axe be sharp and true. 

Hea'd-mark. Sc . [f. Head j5. + Maivk j(5.] 

1. The peculiaiity of head, face, and features, 
which distinguishes each individual of a species : 


said primal ily of sheep, and opposed to any 
ailificial mailc as of a biand or ‘ biiist’. Hence to 
know by head-mark : to know by personal appear- 
ance, recognize by face. 

1737 P. Walker Remark. Passages 169 (Jam.) K. James 
VI.. knowing them all by hcad-maik. 1803 Forsyth 
Beauties Scotl. II. 180 An intelligent shepheid knows alt 
his sheep from personal acquaintance, called head-niaik, 
and can swear to the identity of a sheep as he could to that 
of a fellow-servant. 1816 ScoTr Antig. xX.notc, He knew 
eveiy book, as a shepheid does the individuals of his flock, 
by what is called head-maik. 1888 Bryce M we?-. Cominw. 
II. lx. 426 In cities where people do not know their neigh- 
bours by headmark. 

2. A headland marking the limits of fields. 

i8zo D. Turner Normandy II. loi Not a fence to he seen ; 
nor do theie even appear to be any balks or head marlxs. 

Head Master, hea;d-ma’ster. The prin- 
cipal master of a school, having assistant masters 
rrnder him. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357 The head maistei of the 
schole lystenetli. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Gymnasiarch, the 
head Ma.ster of the place wheie Champions did exercise, also 
the head Master of a School. 1791 Boswell ‘Johnson 29 Apr. 
an. 1778, We weie all as quiet as a school upon the entiance 
of the head-master. 1829 Lytton Devereux i. iii, The 
head-master publicly complimented him. 

Flence Head-ina'sterdoiu {fionce-wdi), the world 
or sphere of Head Masters. Head.-ma'stershii», 
the position or office of Head Master. 

1837 Arnold Lei. 21 Oct. in Stanley Life (J- Corr. ii. 
(1890) 48 Wishing to procme for me the head-masteiship at 
Rugby. 1893 Pall Mall G. 21 Jan. 2/2 The successful 
removal of Uppingham to Boith by Mr. 'Thring was always 
regarded as one of the greatest ti iumphs in the annals of 
headmasterdom. 

Head Mistress, liea:d-ini‘stress. The 

principal mistress of a school, having assistant 
misti esses under ker. 

1872 (May) Prospectus School Women's Edtcc. Union, 
The School will he under the general supeiintendence of 
a qualified Head Mistress, who will have the same powers 
and duties as the Head Master of a Public School. i88i 
Macon. Mag. XLIV. 483 The attendant soon brought 
the head-mistress. 

lienee Head-mistress-sliip, the position or 
office of Head Mistress. 

Hea'd-mouey. Money paid for or by each 
pel son or head. 

1. A fee, tax, etc. paid per head ; a poll tax ; a 
capitation fee. 

1330 Palsgr, 230/1 Heed money, friiaige. a 1618 Raleigh 
Rem. (1644) 101 He used David’s Law of Capitation or 
Head-money, and had of every Duke ten maiks. 011716 
Politia United Prov.'m Somers Tracts (1810) III. 632 All 
the people of the land.. pay yeaily for head money.. x>i, 
1794 J. Gifford Louis XVI. iig^An ancient custom. ,by_ 
which a kind of poll tax was levied upon the subjects of 
either nation in the other, called, in England, head-money ; 
in France, argent du chef. 1819 Rels Cycl. s. v. Head, 
Capitation, .called also poll ecoA head-money. 

2, A sum paid for each prisoner taken at sea, for 
each slave Recovered, or for each person brought 
in certain circumstances. 

1713 Loud. Gaz, No. 3099/3 Her Majesty’s Bounty for the 
Head-Money of the Prisoners taken in the . . St. Francis. 
1868 Every Boy's Ann. (Rtldg.) 219 The freed Afiicans 
were made over to the civil authorities, and the ship's com- 
pany . .received the head money allowed by government. 
1893 W. T. Wawn 5 . Sea Islanders 67 A small sum pei 
head for all reciuits [Polynesian laboureis] brought to 
Queensland .. The practice of paying ‘head-money’ was 
stopped loth Match, 1884. 

f 3. Payment for redemption from death. Obs. 

a 1S33 Ld. Berners Hiion xlii. 142 To pay me for a know- 
lege euery yere .iiii. drams of gold for thy hed money. 

Hea'dniost, «. [f. FIead sb. 4 -most.] 

1. Most forward or advanced in order or progres- 
sion. a. Said esp. of the foremost ship of a line. 

1628 Digby Voy, Medit. 36 My sattia (that was headmost 
by much) kept sight of her all night. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton Nexo Acc. E. Ind. II. 1 . 226, I kept in the headmost 
Jonk, and a good Officer in the sternmosl. 1797 Nllson in 
A. Duncan Life (1S06) 40 The Excellent was engaged with 
the headmost, and . . leewaidmost of the Spanish division. 
1830 ScoRESBY Whaleman’s Adv. v. 11839) 72 Each striving 
to be headmost in the chase. 

b. Foremost of any advancing series. 

1676 Marvell Plr. Sniirke 62 [65] They . . xyould joyn, 
and at least be the Headmost in the Pensecution of theii 
own foimer Patty. 1810 Scott Lady of L. i. ii, Then, as 
the headmost foes appealed. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Dred II. xxi. 
2 i 6 They saw the headmost squirrel walk into Dred’s hand. 

2. Topmost. Chiefly dial. 

1798 H. Tooice Purley (1S29) I. i. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently.. Topmost, Upmost or Headmost. Mod. 
Sc. Gang up the glen to the heidraost house. 

tHea-d-mouldi. Obs. [f. Mould skull.] The 
skull. Only in Head-mould-slio't ; see quot. I7I9- 
So Head-mould-sliottenness : see quot, 1684 . 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 321 Sehiasis, or, An 
Inflammation of the Brain, and of its Membranes, attended 
with a Hollowness of the Mold of the Head.. It may he 
called Head-mold-shottenness most properly. 1719 Quincy 
Pkys. Diet,, Head-Mmild-shot, is when the Sutures of the 
Skull, generally the Coronal, ride ; that is, have their Edges 
shoot over one another. 1781 Genii. Mag. LI. 633 [Land. 
Bills of Mortality) Headmouldshot, Horseshoehead, and 
Water in the Head. .20. 

Head- mould -moulding. Arch. A variant 

of FIood-uould, -ing, given in some mod. Diels. 
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1875 Knight Diet. Mcc/i., Head-molding. 1889 Cent, 
Diet., Head-mold, -molding. 

Hea'd-note. 

1. Lain- A simimary prefixed to the report of a 
decided case, stating the principle of the decision, 
with, latterly, an outline of the facts. 

1855 Sin R. B. Crowder Comm. Bench Rep. XVI. 491 The 
head note or the .‘.ide or marginal note of a report, is a thing 
upon which much skill and exercise of thought is required. 
188s Lanu Rep. 14 Q. Bench Div. 812 The facts . . may be 
gathcied from the above head-note. 

2. PPus. A note produced in the second or third 
register of the voice : cf. Head-voice. 

1869 in Ens"- Meek, IX. No. 220. 259 The result will be 
the emission of a firm, clear, sharp head note. 1889 Grove's 
Diet. Mns. IV. 322 The peculiarity of the female voice is 
the possession of a large range of fine head-notes in the 
place of the male falsetto. 

t Hea'd-pan. Obs. [OE. heafodpanne, f. lUafod 
Head -k- panne Pan.] Skull, brain-pan. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 33 On 'ps. stowe Jr® ys 
j^enemned golgotha, ptet is, heafod-pannan stow \Lindhf. 

G. heafudponnes stowa]. riooo Sa.v. Leechti. I. 370 Hundes 
heafodpanne ^ecnucad. 13 .. Sir Denes (A.) 2876 A karf 
ato his heued pan. 

Hea'd-peniiy. Obs. exc. Nisi. 

1. A poll tax or cairitation fee. Cf. Head-HONEY. 

cizoo ORMiN32g3 He sholldepter fon- himm Hiss hmfedd- 

peninng reccnenn. 1444 Act 23 E/eu. VI, c. 7 La somme de 
ix li. & plnis, appellez hede peniez. C1460 Tosunelep Myst. 
(Suitees) 70 Byd ych man com to you holly, And hi^yng to 
you a heede penny. 1624 Carr. Smith Virginia, iv. 167 
A Penny vpon euery Poll, called a head-penny. 

2. A personal or individual ecclesiastical payment 
or offering. 

iSSo Crowley Inform, Petit. 11 h, . 1 . d. to the curate, 
which he called an heade penye, and .vi. d. to .ii. clavkes. 
163s Pagitt Christianogr. 182 Fiist-fruits, Redemption of 
the first-borne, head-pence, and such like, were by his Laws 
reserved to the use and benefit of the priests. 

Hea'd-piece. The piece that covers or forms 
the head. 

1. A piece of anmour for the head, a helmet. 

1535 Latimer Seme., Insurrect. North (1844)31 Take also 

the helmet or head-piece of health. ^11627 Hayward 
Ediv. VI (1630) 37 He finding the Earle . . withou t his helmet 
..tookeofhis owneheadpeeceandput it ontheEarles head. 
1697 Dryden jEneui vii. (1886) 176 The shining headpiece 
and the shield. 1843 Macaulay Lays A nc. Rome, Lake Re- 
gillus xxviii, Mamilius smote Herminius Through head- 
piece and through head. 187.1. Boutell Arms ^ Arm. lofi 
The head-pieces of these warriors. 

2. Any covering for the head ; a cap. 

1552 Dev. Ch, Goods Surrey _(i86g) go Vj amyses or hed 
peases. i6ps Shaks. Lear in. ii. 26 He that has a house to 
put ’s head in, has a good Hcad-peece. 1824 Miss Ferrier 
hiher. xvii, His ordinary head-piece, a striped woollen 
nightcap. _i8z4 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 213 
A fine plain dear-starched caul.. was plaited on a Scotch 
gauze head-piece. 

3. The head, skull, cranium, arch, 

IS79 Sfenser Sheph, Cal. May 241 In his headpeace he 
felt a sore payne. 1627 F. E. Hist. Eiito. //_(i68o) 89 One 
and the self-same Hood doth fit the head-piece of divers 
Actors. 1836-8 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Achamiaiis ii. ii, 

I will .speak, sir, with my head-piece On a butcher's chop- 
ping-hlock. 

b. The figure-head of a ship. 

1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymlefs Lett. Wks. 1859 II. 136/1 
A wooden image of Lord Mulgrave, going down to Chatham, 
as a head-piece for the Spanker gun-vessel. 

4. The head, as seat of the intellect ; brain. 

1588 Fkaunce Lawiers Log, r. i. 2 Not lurking in the 

obscure head-pieces of one or two loytering Fryers. 1613 
Crt. .y Times pas. I (1849) 1 . 262 The hurt.. which was 
feared had somewhat crazed his headpiece. *1741 Richard- 
son Pcunela (1824) I. 79 You have an excellent head-piece 
for your years, c 1817 Hogg Tales ^ Sk. V. 231 An easy, 
good-natured, and gentlemanly being, .with no great head- 
piece. i8go Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 402 With 
a teal good_ headpiece too, though there ’s not much book- 
learning in it. 

b. Aman possessed of brains; a man of intellect. 
1656 Eierton's Diary (1828) I. 309 Of all the head-pieces 
that were there, he was thought to give the strongest 
reasons. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 226 Is not this Steward 
of mine a pure ingenious fellow now .. a rare head-piece? 
1803 Chalmers Let. in Life (1851) 1 , 47s Exhibiting yourself 
. .as a great philosopher, a wonderful head-piece. 

6 . *1“ a. The protective covering of the forehead 
of a barded horse {pbsi). b. A halter, a headstall. 

1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Head pece of harne.sse, armet, cha- 
frayn. i6ri Cotgr., Chanfraiii de Cheval eParmes, the 
front-stall, head-peece, or forhead-piece, of a barbed horse. 
1632 Sherwood, The head-peece of a bridle. 1678 Little- 
ton Lat. Diet. S.V., The head -piece of a bridle, capistrum. 
18^ Alb. Smith Adv. Hr. Ledbmy (1856) I. iii. 20 Horses 
[with] head-pieces and bearing-reins. 

6 . The top piece or part of various things. 

a. The lintel of a door or window, b. The head-board of 
a bed. C. The upper part of a section of a made mast, 
d. The top part of a yoke for attaching cattle. 

i6ir CoTGH., Linteau, tlie lintell or headpeece ouer a 
doore. _ 1726 Leoni Alberti s Archit. II.46/1 The Windows 
. . Their head-piece may be upon a line with the top of the 
Columns. rjgA Rigging ^ Seaneanshipl.zy The heel-piece 
. .coaks on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece 
to the upper tree. 1807 Vancouver Agree. Devon (1813) 473 
A button or knob at each end . . put into the ciiculat holes 
of the flat head-piece [of a yoke]. 

7. Printing. A decorative engraving placed at 
the top of the first page of a volume and at the 
beginning of books, chapters, etc. 


1718 Freethinker No. 70 f i, I am at a Loss for a Head- 
Piece to my Paper; to speak in the Printer’s Language. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 156 
I'his and several head-pieces in the same book were designed 
by Holbein. 1866 Brandk & Cox Diet. Sc., Lit. etc. II. 
loi Headpieces have been revived of late years ; they are 
mostly copied from old works. 

t Hea*d-place. Obs.^ 

1. The residence occupied by the owner of a pro- 
perty containing several messuages ; the capital 
messuage. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 20, I will y*’ my newe hous . . 
he deseveiid and partyd froom the hefd place. Ibid. 21 The 
seld hefd place or whoo that ocupyeth it, to paye the hool 
rente. 

2. A head or chief division of a subject. 

1359 Bp. ScoTin Sbtypfi Aten. Ref. I. App. vii. 15 For the 
better understandinge of the same [reasons], I will biynge 
them unto three head-places. 

Hea*d-plate. 

fl. Coach-building’, see quot. 1794 . Obs. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (iltcii) I. 171 Head Plates .. 
are ornaments made to fix on the upper quarters of a coach 
or chariot, and on the flats of a chaise head. Ibid. 
172 Fig. 21, a fashionable bead-rim head-plate for a crest to 
go in. i8og Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 276 The crests, in 
raised silver, will be placed in a garter in the head-plates. 

2. Artillery . ‘ The plate which covers the breast 
of the cheeks of a gun-carriage ’ (Knight f>icl. 
Meek. 1875 ). 

3. Saddlery. ‘ The plate strengthening the point 
or cantle of a saddle-tree ’ {Ibid.). 

- 1874 in Tolkausen Techtiol. Diet. 

4. Entom. The chitinons upper surface of the 
head of a caterpillar or other larva. 

1836 Shuckard Man. Eniomol. § 53. 37 Larvae with a 
distinct corneous head-plate. 

Hea*d-quaTters, sb. pi. (Rarely sing, head- 
quarter.) [f. Head sb. 63 .] 

1. Alilit. The residence, permanent or temporary, 
of the commander-in-chief of an army ; the place 
whence a commander’s orders are issued. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 80 Edge-hill, .where the 
head-quarteis of the earl was. 1660 Trietl Regie. 15S The 
head-quarters of the Army were at Windsor. 1767 T. 
Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. iii. 279 To repair to the head 
quarters on the . . western frontiers. 1837 W. Irving Capf. 
Bonneville 1 . 12 He . . was on his way to report himself at head- 
quarters, in the hopes of being reinstated in the service, 
b. The officers belonging to head-quarters. 
iSzzln A. H. Craufuid Craiefurd <5- Light Div. (1891) 218 
Lord Wellington and the whole of head-quarters moved in 
the mournful procession. 1893 Forbes-Mitchell^ Remin. 
Gi. Meetiny sit turned out to be the Mauritius with head- 
quarters on board. 

C. ‘ The man of war, or transport, which carries 
the staff of an expedition’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

2. A chief or central place of residence, meeting, 
or business ; a centre of operations. 

1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles xix. 202 Whereupon the can- 
vassing party returned to their head-quarters, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. I. xxiii. 161 The Mattmark hotel, which was to 
he my head-quarters for a few days. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Men I. ii. 178 Sound guidance .. and a strong con- 
tinuous impulse from head-quarters. 

3. attnb., usually in form head-quarter. 

1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. ij- Educ. i. 5 For recruiting 
expenses, headquarter expenses, or non-effective chai-ges. 
1887 Rider Haggard Jess 194, I must drive round by the 
headquarter camp to explain about my going. 

Kea'd-race. The race or flume which brings 
water to a mill-wheel. Cf. tail-race. 

1846 Kane tr. Rilhlmatis Turbines 12 Head race and 
tail race. ■ 1873 Act 36 ^ 37 Viet. c. 71 § 17 No person 
shall catch . . any salmon . . in the head race or tail race of 
any mill, 

Hea'd-rail 

1. One of the rails at the head of a ship. 

1823 in Crabd Teclueol. Diet. C1850 Rudim. Naveg. 
(Weale) 123 Head-rails, those rails in the head which 
extend fiom the back of the figure to the cat-head and bow, 
and which are not only ornamental to the frame, but useful 
to that part of the ship. 

2. The upper horizontal piece of a door-frame. 

1874 Tolhausen Techtiol. Did,, Head-rail, linteau en 

cloison. 187s Knight Did. Mech. 

Hea'd-rail Obs. exc. Nist. [OE. hiafod- 
hrxgl (Sweet), f. hiafod head -j- hrmgl garment, 
dress.] The kerchief or head-dress of women in 
Old English times. 

1834 Plancii6 Brit, Cosheme 35 The head-dress of all 
classes is a veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
the head and neck . . The Saxon name for it appears to have 
been hmfodes raegel (head-rail) or wiefles. i860 Fairholt 
Cosiiinee Eng. (e_d. 2) 43 The hood, coverchief, or head- 
rail (the latter being the genuine Saxon name). 

Hea‘d-roll. + 1. A phylactery. Obs. 

*583 GoLDlNG_Czr/z«« on Deut. xlvi. 275 Men must haue 
Gods lawe continually in their sight and make as it were a 
headroll thereof. 

2. A roll or list of names of individuals. 

1864 Burton Scot Ahr. I. iii. 114 Froissart gives a head- 
roll of those whose names he remembered. 1877 W. Bruce 
Comtit. Rev. 306 Names which hold an honorable place in 
the annals and headrolls of the Church. 

t Hea'droom. . 6 b. Obs. = Headland i. 

1372 in Peebles Burgh Rec. (1872) 337 It is statute . . that 
the haill inhabltantis . . euery ane to big their awne heid- 
roome betuix the Tolbuth to Pehlis brig, c 1373 Balfour's 
Prac ticks 439 All landis..In Scotland’s partis, has merchis 


thie ; Heid-roume, water, and raonthis bord . . Heid-roume 
is to the hill diiect. Fra the haugh callit in effect. 

Hea'd-rope. 

f 1. One of the stays of a mast. Obs. 

? 121400 Morte Arth. feR, Thane was hede-rapys hewene 
hat helde vpe he mastes. c 1473 Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 
S05/S Hec ateietnnis, a hedrope. 

2. ‘That part of the bolt-i ope which terminates 
any sail on the upper edge, and to which it is ac- 
cordingly sewed. Also, the small rope to which 
a flag is fastened, to hoist it to the mast-head, or 
head of the ensign staff’ (Smyth Sailors Word-bk.). 

1627 Cart. Smith Seatnate's Gratte. v. 22 The Robbins are 
little lines reeued into the eyelet holes of the saile vnder the 
head ropes. 1762-9 Falconer Shipior. ii. 207 To each 
yaid-arm the head-rope they extend. 1861 Chattebers' 
Encycl. II. 205 A head-rope along the top edge. 

3. A rope along the top of a fishing-net. 

1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 94 The floating barrel fixed 
to the head-rope of a pilchard-net. 

4. A rope for leading a horse, or for lying him up. 

1834 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veeia II. 115 The halter and 

the heel-1 opes of the fleet courser, and the head-ropes. 

t Hea'd-roping. Obs. = Head-hope 3. 

1615 E. S. Britaitis Buss in Arb. Garner HI. 630 Round 
about the head and two sides of each net, but not at the 
bottom, must be set a small cord, about the bigness o_fa bow- 
string, which is called [the] Head-roping or Nostelling. 

Head-sail. Naut. A general name for any of 
the sails belonging to the foremast and bowsprit. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 32 All head Sailes, 
which are those belonging to the fore Mast and Boltspiet, 
doe keepe the Ship from the wind, or to fall off. 1670 Nar- 
BOROUGH prnl, in Acc, Sev. Late Voy. i. (1694) zi,I biaced 
the Head-sails to the Mast. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 123 
The enemy appeared in great confusion, being reduced to 
his head-sails. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket-bk. vi. (ed. 
2) 221 Her sails should be much reduced, a half-lowered 
foiesail or other small head-sail being .sufficient. 

Hea'd-slieet. 

1 1. (?) A sheet put at the head of a bed. Obs. 

1423 in Rolls of Par It. IV. 228 Item, i Hedeshele de 
Reyns veilx, de 11 toelx. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 
925 Bojie hedshete & pillow also. ? c 1473 Sqr. lowe Degre 
S43 Your headshete shall he of peiy pyght. With dyamondes 
set and rubyes bryght. 

2. Naut. A sheet belonging to the head -sails. 
c i860 H- Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 6 The men . . to . . 
stand firmly on the head sheets. 

HeadsMp (he-djip). [f. Head sb. -f -ship.] 
The position or office of head, chief, principal, or 
supreme governor ; chiefship, leadership ; the first 
place or position ; supremacy, primacy. 

1382 Bentley Mon. Mairones in. 272 Knocks Sisera of 
Roome in the temples ofhis usurpedheadshjp, _i6s4Gataker 
Disc. Apol. 54 Hedship of one of the principal Colledges. 
1660 R. Coke Power ij- Subj. 73 Henry the Eighth, (who 
being of all mortal men the most unfit for a Churchman, 
ascribed to himself the Headship of the Church). 1736 Nf.al 
Hist, Purit. III. 342 As to the Supremacy; he thinks such 
an Headship as the Kings of England claim. . is pot to be 
justified. 1861 Hughes Tom Brownat Oxf.Nw, The prize 
is the headship of the river. 1870 Rogers_ Hist. Gleanings 
Ser. n. 113 The headship of a college is the best prize 
which the fellows of the society have to bestow. 1886 Rus- 
KiN Preeterita I. vii. 209 Keeping . . the headship of her 
class [in school]. 

Kea'dsluan. [f. head's, genitive of Head + 
Man : cf. draughtsman.'] 

1. A chief, leader, head man. Now rare, 

laxaoo Morte Arth. 281 Thei . . Hyngedeof Jjeire heddys- 

mene by hundrethes at ones. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. 
(1821) II. 478 Mony othir noblis and heidismen. 1602 ■znd 
Pt. Return fr. Parnass. iv. iii. 1864 The worshipfull heads- 
men of the towne. 1890 Boldrewood xix. 

183 One boss or headsman. 

2. One who beheads ; an executioner. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 342 Come headesman, off 
with his head. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's A rgenis i. vi. 14 
Brought upon the scaffold to offer her tender necke to the 
Headsmans axe. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles v. xxvi, The 
griesly headsman ’s by his side. 

3. The man in command of a whaling boat, who 
steers till tlie whale is struck, and then moves to the 
head of the boat. 

, 1839 T. Beale Sperttt Whale xiii. 157 The crew of the 
boat, .consists of the headsman, hoatsteerer and four hands 
..The headsmari. .has the command of the boat. Ibid. 164 
The line is running through the groove at the head of the 
boat . . the headsman, cool and collected, pours water upon 
it as it passes. 1834 Chamb. pml. 1 . 53 We gain on one fine 
fellow, which our headsman is steering for. 

4. Mining. A labourer in a colliery who pushes 
coal from the workings to the tramway; a ‘putter’. 

1841 Collieries ^ Coal Trade (ed. 2) 227 These (who push 
a tram singly) are called hewing putters or headsmen : the 
others are two to a tram, and are called headsmen and foals. 
1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northutnb. ij- Dtcrh, 30 
This little boy is called a foal. He sometimes assists the 
headsman by pushing the tub beside him. 

Hea'dspring. 

1. The fountain-head or main source of a stream. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochets I. xil. (1544) 23 a, From one hed- 

spring There ran out riuers and stremes of al cunning. 1586 
Holinshbd Chron. (1808) VI. iv. 40 The riuer of theBanne 
flowed from this head spring. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New 
Invent, p. Ixti, The great winding of the River . . and the 
low-lying of the Head-springs of it. 1876 Bancroft Hist. 
U. S. III. iii. 54 The land was not less fertile to the very 
head-springs of the river. 

2. Jig. The chief source of anything ; the quarter 
whence anything originates. 
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c 1450 in Pol. Rel. <5- L. Poems (1866) 47 Hecle-spi'yng and 
welie of perfitc continence ! 1577 tr. IhtUinger's Decades 

(1592) 630 As the Sunne is the headspring of the light and 
the heat: so is the Father the headspring of tlie Son. 1698 
Norris Disc. (1707) IV. 30 Faith being.. the Head- 
Spiing of all that is good in us. 1859 Mii.l Dihcrty ii. 46 
The two headspiings of etliical as of all other philosophy. 

Head-stall, headstall (lie-disigl), [f. 
Head sh. + Stall, OE. steall position, standing 
position, standing place, place, stall for horses, etc. 

Possibly applied first, as vafiiigei-staU, to a closed place or 
case made to contain a part, and thence extended to the open 
casing of a head-siall. ] 

1 1. (?) See quot. Ohs. 

1404 Mann, ij- Hoitseh. Jsxj>. (Roxb.) 264 Item, for a hed- 
■stalle for the taberet, iiij. d. 

2. The part of a bridle or halter that fits round 
tlie head. 

1480 Wardr, Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 153, x hedstalles and 
X btoderayns for x holiyes and palfreys. 1592 Greene Art 
Couny Catch, u. 5 A litle white leather head-stal and rain.s. 
1684 Evelyn Diary 17 Dec., The reins and headstalls were 
of crimson sill:. 1715-20 Pope Iliad \\\\. 676 And fix'd their 
headstalls to his chariot-side. 1852 R. S. Svrtecs S'^onge's 
.Syt. Tai/r vi. 23 The collar-shanks were neatly coiled under 
the headstalls. 

3. A bandage worn by ancient ilute-players to 
pievent undue distension of the cheeks in blowing. 

17S3 CiiAMnnns Cycl. H end-Stnll, among antient 

musicians. 1888 in Stainer & Barkctt Did. Mits. T. 

Hence Head-stall v. nonce-usd. Irans., to put a 
headstall on (a horse). 

1616 SuRFL. & Markii. Country Panne 92 You must fiist 
heat him from these faults, before you goe about to head- 
stall him. 

i‘ Head-stall, sb!^ Obs. A choir-stall for a chief 
official, having its back against the screen, i.e. 
facing east. 

ciSiS in Willis & Clark Camirldj^ e {x8S6) I. 483 Karving 
and ioynyng for x hedstalles with their tabernacles of them. 

Hea’d-stick. 

1 1. An ancient piece of artillery. Obs, 

1549 Conipl. Scot. vi. 41 Slan^is, and half slangis, quartar 
slangis, hede stikkis, murdresaris. 

2. Natd. ‘A short round stick with a hole at 
each end, through which the head-rope of some 
triangular sails is thrust, before it is sewed on. Its 
use is to prevent the head of the sail from twisting ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Word-bkb). 

1794 Rigging 1$' Seantanshiji I. 128 The hoist-rope is put 
through the holes in the head-stick. 

3. Printing. (See qnot.) 

1841 Savage Did. Print. 310 Head siich, jiieces of furni- 
ture put at the head of pages when a form is imposed, to 
make the margin at the head of the page. 

Headstock. [fi Head sb. + Stock 4 ^.] 

1. Name applied to the bearings or supports of 
revolving parts in various machines. 

a. The framing which supports tlie gudgeons of a wheel 
or axle. b. That part of a lathe which carries the mandiel 
or live stock, c. The framework in which the carriage of a 
spinning-mule runs. d. The head which supports the 
cutters in a planing machine, e. (//.) Mining. A fiame 
over a shaft, carrying the pulleys for the hoisting cables j a 
gallows-frame, f. The stock of a bell. 

a. 1731 Beigiiton in Phil. Trans. 'X.'X.'X.Yll. 6 A quad- 
ruple Crank . . the Center . . is fixed in Brasses at each End 
in two Head-stocks. 

b. i8iz-r6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Art I. 55 An 
accommodation of a few inches is obtained by screwing H 
further through or out of the headstock. 1863 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn Mills II. g A large headstock, cariylng a hollow 
spindle through which is inserted a mandrill. 

C._ 1851 L. D. B. Gordon in Art Jml. Ilhisir. Caial. 
p. vi^*/i In some Mules the headstock is placed in advance 
of the roller-beam, towards the middle of its length. 1879 
Cassell's Teclut.. Edtic. IV. 395/2 Seven . . to nine hundred 
spindles . . arranged . . upon the ‘ carriage ’ . . in one long row, 
which is interrupted at the middle, .by the ‘headstock’. 

d. 1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. n A headstock 
carrying two cutters, one for roughing, and the other for 
finishing. 

e. _ 1869 Eng. Mech. 19 Nov. 23S/1 It .. was taking the 
chair and men . . over the headstocks. 1882 Pall Mall G. 
25 Jan. 8/2 The engineman . . failed to pull up in time to 
prevent the ascending empty cage from being wound over 
the headstocks. 

f. 1881 Standard 20 Dec. 2/1 In ordinary peals the bells 
are swung well upwards, and. .every headstock is piovided 
with a stop, to prevent the bell_ accidentally turning over. 
1882 Ibid. 20 Mar. 2/4 The hell is secured to the headstock 
by Iron straps passing through its canons and bolted above 
the stock. 

2. Sc. (See quots.) 

1834 H. Miller Scenes^ Leg. (1858) 420 The schoolmaster 
woiild call on the boys to divide and choose for themselves 
‘ Head-stocks i.e., leaders, for the yearly cock-fight. 1854 
— Sch. if Schm. ill. (1857) Soi I contributed in no degree to 
the success of the head-stock or leader. 

Hea’dstone, head stone. 

1. {head stone) The chief stone in a foundation ; 
the cornerstone of a building. Also fig. 

1S3S CovEEDALE Ps. cxvii[i]. 22 The same stone which the 
hnylders refused, is become the heade stone in the corner 
[Wyclip the hed of the corner]. 1649 Milton Eikon. i His 
first foundation and as it were the head stone of his whole 
Structure. 1870 Rossetti Poems (1872) 37 Thou head.stone 
of humanity, Groundstone of the great Mystery. 

2. (Jiea'dsione) An upright stone at the head of 
a gi-ave ; a gravestone. 

*1775 Ash, A(?«rfjr:i«e..agravestonesetupat theheadwith 
an inscription. 1787 Sederunt Managers Kirk Canongate 


22 Feb. in Bu.rns' IVks. (1856) II. 35 The said managers . . 
grant power and liberty to the said Robert Burns to erect a 
head.stone at the grave of the said Robert Fergusson. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 2 Come only, when the days are still, And 
at my headstone whisper low. And tell me if the woodbines 
blow. 186S Geo. Eliot P, Holt i. sThechurchyaids, with 
their grassy mounds and venerable headstones. 

t Hea'dstoops, adv. Obs. In 5 hedstoupis, 
[f. Head sb. -1- -siottpes an advb. genitive, from root 
of ME. stoupen, OE. sit'tpian, to Stoop : lit. ‘ with 
the head falling’.] Head downmost; headlong. 

c T^oa Desir. Troy 6638 Mony huilit doun hedstoupis to 
}>e hard vrthe. Ibid. 7434 Hedstoupis of his horse he huilit 
to ground. 

Headstrong (he-dstrpg), a. [f. Head sb. -i- 
Stkong a . ; lit. strong of or in head.] 

1. Of persons : Determined to have one’s own 
way or to puisne one’s own course; wilful, obsti- 
nate ; violently self-willed. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495) 200 An euyl 
seruaunte and heedstronge settyth more by hymself than of 
his lorde. 1530 Palsgr. 315/1 Heedstrong, selfo wylled, 
effronte, estoitrdi. iggo Grrcne Never too laic (1600) 15 
To tie a headstrong girle fioni lone, is to tie the Furies 
again in fetters. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 335 They 
were too stiff-necked and headstrong. 1720 Gay Poems 
(174s) I. 172 The headstrong coursers tore the silver reins. 
i8s(5 Emerson Exig. Trails, Char. Wks. (Bohn) II. 61 They 
aie testy and headstrong through an excess of will and bias, 

2. Of things, actions, etc.: Characteiized by or 
proceeding from wilfulness or obstinacy. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Pr.Acnd. i. To Rdr., That none 
through any headstrong conceit should be wedded to private 
opinions. 1676 Hale ConiemJ>l, i. 317 Commonly our own 
choice is headstrong and foolish. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St. 
Pierre's Sind. (1799) II. 25 Dangerous and headstrong 
passions. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 'xm. 14 Should, .humour 
headstrong Drive thee wilfully.. to such piofaning. 

Hence Hea'clstroug'ly adv. 

a 1639 W, WiiATELEV Prototypes i. xix. (1640) 224 He will 
head strongly like a madded beast runne on in hisowne race. 

Hea’dstroixgness. [f. Headstrong -h -ness ] 
The quality or condition of being headstrong ; 
wilfulness, obstinacy, 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis v. iii. 339 The head- 
stiongne.sse of any bad men. 1741 Richardson Pamela 
(1824) I. xcviii. 483 A little sort of perverseness and head- 
strongness. 1867 F- Palmf.r Life P. Howard 131 He 
followed out his views with a headstrongness that wi ought 
great troubles. 

Hea’dswomaii. dial. [f. head'rgtm'ayt case : 
cf. Headsman sense i.] A midwife. 
a 1825 in Fordy Voc. E, Anglia. *857 in Dunglison. 
Head-tire (hcditsioi). Now arch, or dial. 
Attire for the head ; a head-dress. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) x Esdras iii. 6 An head tyre of fine 
limien._ 1653 Holcroft Procopius i. xiii. 20 The King . . took 
from him his Head-tire of gold and pearl, which tied up his 
hair. 1847 Mr.s. Sherwood Life xxiii. 378, I see this tyrant 
now, In I'.er smart head-tire, seated in hfer elbow' chaii. 1853 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Head-gear or Head-tyre, the 
head diess and its adoinnients. 1885 Bible (R. V.) Isa, iii. 
20 The headtires, and the ankle chains. 

Hea'd -voice. One of the higher registers of 
the voice in singing or speaking ; applied both to 
the second register (that immediately above the 
chest-voice), and to the third register or falsetto. 

X849 Dickens Dav. Copp, xxxvi, He has a remaikabje 
head-voice. x88o B. Harte f. Briggs’s^ Love Story ii, 
Come here ! she cried in a small head voice not unlike a 
bird’s twitter. 1896 R. J, Lloyd Gen. of Vau/els in fmil. 
Anat. .5' Physiol. XXXI. 239 Here, .in singing up the scale, 
tlie ‘chest’ voice changes into the ‘head’ voice. 

Hea'd-ward, sh, Obs. exc. Hist, [OE. Mafod- 
weard : cf. ON. hgfii^vgrtSr body-guard.] The 
guarding or protection of the lord’s head or life ; 
attendance as a guard upon the lord or king. 

czooo Red. Sing. Pers. in Thorpe Anc. Laws (1840) 
I, 432 Heafod-wearde healdan and hors-wearde. 1861 
' Pearson Early ,5- Mid. Ages Eng. 206 7 toie, He must, .do 
heed-ward and horse-ward, go post far and near, as he is 
told. 1883 Green Co 7 u/. E)ig. 331 To keep ‘head-ward’ 
over the manor at nightfall, or horse-ward over its common 
field, .were tanuies by which the villagers held their land. 

Headward (he-dwpid), adv. and a. Also 9 
-wards, [f. Head sb. -h -ward.] 

'h A. orig. in phrase To the head-ward, toward 
the head, in the direction of the head. lb. Of a 
ship : In advance, ahead. Ohs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 323 A brijt swerd. .and 
jie poynt dounward evene to his hevedwaid. i^z Hobbes 
7 Problems vi. Wks. 1845 VII. 44 The ship will gain the 
space DF to the headward. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk .J- Sclv. 
130 Why earthworms are limed so much to the headward. 

B. adv. Towards or in the direction of the 
head. 

1798 H. Tooke Purlcy (1829) I. ix. 423 Where you may 
use indifferently either Upward, Topward, or Head-ward, 
18G2 M. B. Edwards John I xxix, (1876) 221, I was 
thrown headwards from my seat. 1883 A. Maclean in 
Memorial Vol. 295 They are robust enough headwaid. 

C. adj. Being in the region or direction of the 
head, 

1667 T. CoxE ill Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart- ward part 
of the Vein . . and the head-ward part of it. 1894 Nation 
(N. Y.) 13 Sept, igs/i Headwaid growth of branches. 

t Head-wark, -werk. Now dial. Also 6 
rarely -work. [OE. hdafiodwserc masc., ON. ligfuH- 
headache, f. hpfutS head -i- verk work ; cf. verJfia 


to ache, pain, ‘virkir mik i hpfu'Sit’, it aches me 
in the head. OE. locorc neul., besides ‘ work ’, had 
the senses ‘ haidship, pain, gtief ’.] 

1. Pain in the head, headache. Cf. dial. 

c 1000 Sax, Leechd. II. iS WiS heafod wirree T^enim 
ludaii. c 1330 in Archteol. XXX 350 All hys hedwerk 
awey xal synke. c 1430 St. Cuihbert (Surtees) 2580 Alle 
hir hedevverk went away. 1483 Cath. Angl. 180/1 pe 
Hedewarke. a 1510 Douglas King- Hart ii. Ivii, Heid- 
weik. Hoist, and Parlasy. 1349 Coi/tpl. Scot. vi. 37 Caterris, 
hede verkis, ande indegestione. 1629 Z. Boyd Balm Gilead 
39 (Jam.) A tootbache, or an head-worke, as we say. 
attrib. c 144a P^-omp. Parv. lyif-z Heeclwaike suffereie. 

2. The Common Corn Poppy ; = Headache 2 . 
1863 Prior Platit-n., Headache, or Head-ivatke, from the 

effect of its odour, the red field-poppy, Pnpaver Rhoeas. 

Head water, head-water. 

1. pi. Head waters : The streams from the 
sources of a river. 

[*S3S Coverdale Gen. ii. 10 A ryuer . . there deuyded it 
selfe in to foure heade waters ] 1802 R. Brookes' Gazeticcr 
(ed. 12) s.v. Lexington, Lexington . . on the head waters of 
the Elkhorn river. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man I. viii. 271 
The head-waters of the Mississippi. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
4 The main stream splits up into a number of smaller 
streams, foiming the ‘ head-watei.s ’ of the river. 

attrib. 189s Ediic. Rev. Nov. 356 The whole nver-.system, 
it.s dismembered headwater streams excepted. 

2. Head-water-mark, a mark showing the ‘ head ’ 
(cf. Head sb. 17 ) to be allowed above a weir, etc. 

189421^^37-8 Viet, c.clxxxvii. § 75 [They] .shall, .prevent 
the waters of the Thames being at anyplace above the level 
of any head-water-mark for ths time being fixed. 

Headway. [In I. shoit for ahead-way', in II. 
f. Head sb. -t- Way j/l] 

I. 1. Of a ship) : Motion ahead or forward ; rate 
of progress. 

1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. i. 112 By means of the head-way we 
had got, we loofed close in. 1769 Falconf.u Did. Maiinc 
(1789) Rrij, The head-way . . is . . feeble. i8og W. Irving 
Kntckcrb. (1849) 88 Slie made as much leeway as headway. 
1863 Dickens Mat. Fr. i. i. The boat made slight headway 
against it [the tide]. 

2. iransfi. nnfifig. Advance, progress (in general). 
*775 Ash, PIcadway, the act of moving foiward, the mo- 
tion of advancing. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. i, There 
is rearing, rocking, vocifeiation ; not the smallest headway. 
1887 Jessopp Arcady v. 139 Rarely, except in the open 
parishes, do the demagogues make headway, 

II. 3. Arch. Room overhead ; tile clear height 
of a doorway, arch, Uinnel, or the like. 

177S Ash, Headway, ..room, for the head to pass. 1842-76 
Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Headway of Stairs, the clear dis. 
tance, measured perpendicularly, from a given landing place 
or stair to the ceiling above. 1861 Smiles Engineers II. 
355 The strength as well as lightne.ss of a hiidge of this 
material .. is of great moment where headway is of impoit- 
ance. 1892 Pall Mali G. 23 Feb. 3/3 The biidge has a clear 
headway of 20 ft. 6 in. above high water. 

4. Mining. (Also headways.) A narrow piatssagc 
or ‘ gallery ’ connecting the broad parallel passages 
or ‘ boards ’ in a coal mine. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (i 845) 41 This Headways . . or fir.st 
working, .is carried on, according to the Grain of the Coal, 
as it lies along the Grain, and not cross the Giain. Ibid. 
42 A Yard and a Quarter broad or wide for a Headways. 
1^29 Penny Cycl. XV. 247 A seiies of broad parallel passages 
or bords. .communicating with each other by narrower pas- 
sages or ‘ headways ’. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss, s.v.. 

The headways are the second set of excavations in post-and- 
stall work. 

5. Comb. Headways course : see quots. 

1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Narthumb. Dnrh. 
yo Headways Course, aline of walls or holings, extending 
from side to side of a pannel of boards. 1883 Gresley Gloss. 
Coal-mining, Headways Course, when a set of headings 
or walls extend from side to side of a set of boards, they 
are said to be driven headways course. 

Hea'd- work. [f. EIead sb. -f Work sb.'] 

1. Mental work ; brain-work. 

1843 Maury in Mrs. Corbin Life (1B8S) 46 Destroying 
myself with over-much head-woik, 1839 Guo. _Eliot A. 
Bede 111. xxxiii, His headvvork wa.s so much more important 
to Burge than his skill in handicraft. 1869 J. Martineau 
E ss. II. 49 The art. .is not hand-work, but head-work. 

2. Arch. ‘ An ornament for the keystone of an 
arch’ (1864 in Webster citing Gwilt). 

Hence Hea’d-wou-ker, one who works with his 
head or brain. 

1873 B. Stewart Conserv. Force (U. S. ed.) viii. 224 The 
head-worker is not equally fitted to he a hand-worker. 

Heady (he-di), a. Eorms : 4-5 hevedi, -y, 
hedi, 4-6 hedy, 6 lieedye,heddie,-y, fi-ylieadie, 
-ye, Headdy, 6 - hteady, [f. Head sb. + -y. Allied 
in orig. sense to headling adv.] 

1. Headlong, precipitate, impetuous, violent ; pas- 
sionate ; headstrong ; ‘ hurried on with passion ’ 
(J.). a. Of motion, action, personal qualities. 

1382 WvcLiF Judg. V. 15 Into hevedi fallynge iguasi in 
prceceps] and belle, he 3af hym silf to peryl. 1460 Poston 
Lett. No. 349 I. 514 With heie hevedy and fumovrs En- 
gage. 1343 Raynold Byrth MTankyeide Prol. (1634) 8 They 
that giue so precipitate and heady judgements. 1361 T. 
Norton Calvin's Inst. ii. ii. (1634) ri8 Raging with headie 
lust. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 145 That hot and heady 
humor which he is by nature subiect vnto. a 1636 Bp. Hai.l 
Rent. Wks. (1660) 149 Carried with an heady and furious 
impetuousnesse. 1749 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 281 
His heady rage. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xv. n Let luxury 
run her heady riot. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll 112. 
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b. Of a person, (In early use, also, domineer- 
ing, overbearing (quots. 1494, 1526) ; passionately 
desirous of something, ‘keen’ %ipon (quot. 1540).) 

1494 Fadvan \n. 342 Noo wondei thoughey"kyng' 

were thus hedy or gieiiouse to y“ cytie. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. issi) 70 The fyflhe condicyon that hecometh a 
piynce, is, that he be not heddy to his subgectes. 1526 
Tindale 2 Tim. hi. 4 Tiaytours, heddy, hye mynded, gredy 
apon voluptousnes more then the lovers of god. 1340 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. cxv. 324, I wold have men not 
be heady upon flesh at such times as yt is foibydden them. 
tS 4 S Ascuam Toxoph. (Arb.) 85 Wales being headye, and 
lebellingmany yeares agaynst vs. 1690 XjOaar.Govt. ii. xviii. 

§ 205 Mischiefs that may happen .. when a heady Pnnee 
comes to the Thione. 1731 John.son Rambler No. 184 p6 
Passions by which the heady and vehement aie seduced and 
bettayed. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. Qicaritch xii, He 
was too heady a man to reason overmuch. 

c. Of a stream or current : Impetuous, violent. 

1399 Shaks. Hc 7 i. P, 1. i. 34 Neuer came Reformation in 

a Flood, With such a heady currance scowring faults. 1636 
F EATLY Clavis Myst. xxxii. 428 Like as a headie streame 
glides by the bankes. 1837 Blacleiv. Mag. XLI. 602 Swept 
, .by the currents of the heady ocean. 

2 . Apt to affect or ‘ go to ’ the head ; having an 
intoxicating or stupefying quality. 

1377 Harrison England 11. xviii. (1877! i. 295 There is 
such headie ale. 1632-62 Heylin Cosniogr. n. (1682) 128 
All heady and intoxicating Drinks are by Law prohibited. 
1664 Evelyn Sylva ii. vii. (1S12) II. 161 They are driven 
from their haunts, for a time, by garlic, and other heady 
smells. rti774 W. Harte Charit. Mason (R.), Both ways 
deceitful is the wine of Power, When new, 'tis heady, and, 
when old, 'tis soui. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. vi. 278 Just 
the man to be easily intoxicated with this heady liquor. 
1893 Q, [Couch] Delectable Duchy 39 The yellow was out 
on the gorse, with a heady scent like a pineapple’s. 
fig. 1669 Penn No Cross viii. § i His [Nebuchadnezzai] 
Successes and Empire were too Heady for liirn. 

f b. Affected in the head ; giddy. Ohs. rare. 
i6z8 Wither Bidi. Rememb. vin. 820 Some sheep aie 
headdy ; Some get the staggers ; some the scab. 

f 3 . Having a large head. Ohs. rare. 

1332 Huloet, Headye, or bauynge a great heade, capita. 
f 4 . Of a tenure : In chief {in capite) ; held direct 
of the crown. Ohs. nonce-wse. 

1399 Marston Sco. Villanie i. ii. 179 Tenure.. All to be 
headdy, or free-bold at least. 

5 . Comb., as heady-rash, heady-minded adjs. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Etr. v. i. 216 Nor headie-iash pro- 
uoak’d with raging ire. 1398 R. Bernard ti. Terence, 
llecyra iv. i. What are you so headie-minded that you wish 
the death of the child? 

Heaf. no 7 ‘th. dial, [Modification of heft, Haft, 
shi^, W. 3 .] Accustomed pasture-ground (of sheep). 

czsss<^nrvey St. Bees Priory m. MoHast.Angl.{sZii) III. 
579/1 Apastuie for shepe upon the morez or hefe called Saiid- 
with Marshe. 1832 Jnil. A’. Agric. Soc. XIII. it, 263 (Cum- 
bei land) Some shepherds are at the daily pains of taking a few 
stones of hay . . five or six miles to their sheep-heaf, and thus 
induce the sheep to keep their heafinall weathers. iiZ&Pall 
Mall G. 9 Aug. 4/1 Some of the largest farms have most 
extensive ‘heafs , and graze from two to four thousand 
sheep. 1894 R. S. Ferguson Hist. Wesimld. xviii. 290 A 
Herdwick sheep is very much attached to its own ‘ heaf’jor 
that patt of the fell where it generally goes. 

Heaft, rare obs. form of Haft sb^- 
Heake, erron. fonn of Heck sh, 
t Heaking-tirae. Ohs. rare ?Time to draw- 
in the Haking, or the fish caught in it. 

1S99 Lenten Stiiffe Nowit is high heaking-tlme, 

and bee the windes neuer .so easterly aduerse, and the tyde 
fled from vs, wee must violently towe and hale in our re- 
doutable Sophy of the floating Kingdom of Pisces, etc. 
tHeal, hele, sb. Ohs. exc, &. Forms: i I 
hrelu, hffilo, heel, 2-3 hmle, 2-6 hole, 2-7 beale, 
4-5 h.eel(e, 6-7 heal ; also 4hel, Sc. heile, heyle, 
Shelle, (5ele), 5 north., 5-7 Sc. heill, 6 A. heil, 
7-8 Sc. h,eal(l, 9 Sc. hale. [OE. hmlu, hklo, 
hsel, corresp. to OS. htli (MDu. heile'), OHG. heilt, 
Jiaili, Mlt (MHG. heile), Goth, ^hailei, -ein, from 
hail-s, OE, hdl adj. Hale, Whole ; one of the 
abstr. ferns, in W Ger. -t, from earlier -tn, which in 
OE. changed this ending to Cf, the doublets 
Hatl ri.2, Hale sh,^} 

1 . Sound bodily condition; freedom from sick- 
ness; health. 

a 1000 Crist 1654 butan sure, c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd, 1 . 342 Him cymS god hml. exiys Lamb. Horn. 
14s Pet seal been . . hele wiS-uten unhele, a 1300 Cursor M. 
23465 Hele [Edin. hel] wit-vten seke or sare. ^-1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 66 Kepyng of 
hele ys mor hettir and mor precious pan any medicyne. 
1431 E, E. Wills {1882) 87 Beyng yn goode heale and yn 
my full wittes, 111460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 351 To 
preserue your lord in heele \jrime euery deele]. 1308 Dun- 
isAR Poems iv. i, I that in heill wes and glaidiies, Am trublit 
now with gret seiknes. a 1353 Udall Royster D. hi. iii. 
(Arh.) 46 Fie was your right good maister while he was in 
heale. 1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xvi. ciii. 405 That thou 
heest, Pegge, in better heale than I my selfe am now I wish. 
1721 Ramsay Anssv. Bnrehet's Episi. 31 I’ll wish ye weel, 
And aft in sparkling claret drink your heal. 1793 Burns 
To Mr. Mitchell v, My heal and weal I'll tak a care o’t. 

b. Recovery from sickness, healing, cure. (In 
quots, 1470-85, 1687, A cure, remedy.) 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 29 Ane wunde , . oSer hwile hit is on 
wane of his hele. cizgg A’. Eng. Leg. 1 . 16/514 Heore hele 
huyhadden ristpere. czy^aCursorM. 19754 Cristjyuepe hele 
of pi wo. 1470-83 Malorv Arthur xvn. xi, And she myght 
haue a dysshe ful of blood of a mayde, .that blood shold be 


her hele. 1687 P. Madan Tunbridge Watersm Harl. Misc. 
(1808) I. 586 A common heal, A free-cost health. 

2. Well-being, welfaie, safely ; prosperity. 

f 930 Lindisfi. Gosp. Matt. v. 47 Gif siehielo beadas broSero. 

13 . . A. A. A Hit. P. A. 16 pat wele pat wont watz . . heuen 
my happe & al my hele. C1386 Chaucer Frankl, T. 359 
Arueragus with heele and greet honour . . Is comeu hoom. 
1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troys, v, Where thiugh thin honor 
woiship & thin hele Was lost. 1322 Skelton Why nat to 
Court 768 To cause the commune weale Longe to endure in 
heale. a 1603 Montgomerie Sonn. Iviii. 14 Revenge, le- 
vert, revive, levest, leveall, My hmt, my haitt, my hope, 
my hap, my heall. 

b. Good heal, welfare, forlime ; whence ME. {to) 
godere hele, to good fortune, to welfare; fortunately. 

Cl 173 Lainb. Horn. 57 Godere hele pu hit scalt iseon. 
c 1203 Lay. 3397 ?ef pu heo pus dalest, to godere piie hffile. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 368 pat goder hele al Engelond was 
heo euere ybore. 

e. Evil heal', disaster, harm. {To) evil hele, 
•vorother heal, unfortunately, disastrously. Cf, Hail 
sh.^b 2 , Hale ri.''- b. 

c 1173 Lamb. Hotn. 33 Hwet sei 3 pe dusie? to ufele hele 
wes ic iboren. c 1203 Lav. 490 To vvroper heore hele 
habbeS heo such were idon. <11330 Otiiel 211 Sarazin, nere 
thou message!' Wi other hele come thou her. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 6583 (Trin ) Ful euelhele brake qe pe day. 

3. Spiritual health, well-being, or healing ; sal- 
vation. Cf. SOUL-HEAL. 

901-9 Charter ofi Eadweard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 163 
Ic Saer raynstei on gesta-Solodc for mine saule htelo. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 9 To-daej pisse hiw-imddene ys had 
geworden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 41 He . . hihat us to 
mede eche hele. a 1223 Ancr. R. 430 To alle uollces heale. 
<11300 Cursor M. 11341 Do me to rest nu sernand pin. For 
nu min ei has sen pin hel. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x. 39 
Godd .. has wroit hele in myddes of pe eithe. 1578 Ps. 
Ixvii, in Scot. Poems i 6 th C, II. 128 Thy sailing heill and 
lighteousnes. 

Heal (h/ 1 ), r/A Forms : i heelan, 2-3 hselen, 
2-6 hele(n, 3 (helien), healem, 4 haile, 4-5 
h.eel(e, {Sc. heile, heyle, hel), (5 ^ele), 6-7 
heale, (Ad. heil(l), 7- heal, [A Com. Tent. vb. : 
OE. hmlan = OFris. hela, OS. Milan (MDu. | 
Mien, heilen, Du. heelen, LG. helen), OHG. heilan 
(Ger. heilen), ON. heil (Sw. hela. Da. hele), Goth. 
hailjan, deriv. of hail-s, OTeut. *hailo-z, OS, hdl, 
Hale, Whole.] 

1. trans. To make whole or sound in bodily con- 
dition ; to free from disease or ailment, restore to 
health or soundness',* to cure {of 2 . disease or wound), 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 8 Hula'S untrume. c 1173 
Lamb. Horn. 91 Heo weren iheled fiom alle untrumnesse. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13261 He. .heild niani pat war seke. C132S 
Metr. Plom. 130 The prophet Helesius Of lepei heled an 
hetheii man. cigysTc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 117 He heilys 
sek men And quyknyse dede. 1382 Wyclif Luhe iv. 23 
Leeche, heele thi silf. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) '’i- ^9 The 
drye tree . . helep him of the fallynge enyll. c 1430 St. 
Cuthhert (Suitees) 1066. How aungel Raphael helyd his kne. 
1607 Shaks. Timon 11. i. 24, I . . must not bieake my backe, 
to heale his finger. 1842 Tennyson Morte cCArth. 264 
Where I will heal me of my grievous wound. 1846 Trench 
Mirac. Introd. (1862) 20 Christ, healing a sick man with 
his word. 

b. ahsol. To perform or effect a cure. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 10 Ys hyt alyfed to htelenne 
[cii6o Hatton G. to hselen] on reste-dagum? ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 342 WiS eagena dymnysse genim foxes geallan . . 
hyt hxlep. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Sysiton ^ /tidas 32 Of 
fewire ahd parlesy, Vith "woid pu heihs. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xi. 124 pe Oyle,. helep of many sykenesses. ^1450 tr. 
De Isnitaiione ill. Iv. 132 pe heuenly leche of soules, pat 
smy list & helist. 1611 Bible Dent, xxxii. 39, I wound, and 
I heale. 1752 Pope Ep. Bathurst 234 As Poison heals, in 
just proportion us’d. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. Visit. Sick iii, As 
if one piayer could heal. 

c. spec. To touch for the ‘ king’s evil 
1503-4 in Pegge Curialia Misc. (1816) 127 For heling 3 
seke folks 20. o , . for heling 2 seke folks 13. 4. 1661 Pepys 

Diary _ 13 Apr., I went to the Banquet-liouse, and theie saw • 
the King heale. 

2. To cure (a disease) ; to restore to soundness 
(a wound) ; also to heal up, over. Also ahsol. 

ciooo Ags, Gasp. Matt. x. 1 Dset big .. hmldun [c 1160 
Hatton G. helden] adle, and mice untrumnysse. c 1203 Lay. 
23072 For heo sculde mid halewele helen [c 1275 heale] his 
wunden. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxi. (1495) 209 
To kepe helthe and to heele sykenesse, c 1430 Golagros 
Gaw. 882 Thai hynt of his hamese, to helyn his wound. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. in. v. 42 0 foolish physick. .That heales 
up one, and makes another wound ! 1676 Wiseman S^crg. 
(J.), A fontanel had been made in the same leg, which he 
was forced to heal up. 1781 Cowper Expostulation 153 
They saw disteinper healed, and life restored. 1863 Whyte 
Melville Gladiators’xx. (1864) 62 Mere scratches, skin deep, 
and healed over now. 

^.* fiS- T? restore (a person, etc.) from some 
evil condition or affection (as sin, grief, disrepair, 
unwholesomeness, danger, destruction) ; to save, 
purify, cleanse, repair, mend. 

cBas Vesp. Psalter cMenf-i SehaeleS ^eSreste on heortan. 
V 4 [xliv. 3] (Bosw.) Earm heora ne 

hailp hig. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 95 He ne com na to demane 
moncun. .ac to helenne. c 1203 Lay. 13871 5 if ich pi wserc 
[a ruined wall] hmle. 1382 Wyclif 2 Chron. vii. 14 , 1 schal 
. . ben mercyable to the synnes of hem, and helyn their lond. 
rS 3 S CovERDALE 2 Kings ii. 22 So the water was healed. 
1650 JyR- Taylor Holy Living (i83.j) 190 Let it alone, and 
the thing will heal itself. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. xii. Our 
ship was . . healed of all her leaks. 1847 Tennyson Princ, 
HI. 49 Heal me with your pardon. 


b. To cure, repair, amend (any evil condition 
compared to a disease or wound). 

CI20O Trin. Coll. Horn. 173 Elch sinno..biito hit he heic 
forgleue oSer mid bote iheled. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cowsc. 
1724 pe gasLly woundes of syn Thurgh ponaunce may he 
heled. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) G b, Sacramentes 
of the chirche : the whiche cmeth, leleueth & helethall de- 
fautes. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. v. 117 Faster then his 
tongue Did make offence, his eye did heale it vp. 1720 
OzELL Vertot's Rom. Rep. II. xiv. 34S Octavia, Antonyms 
Wife and Ctesai’s Sister . .at various 'Fimes, heal’d up their 
Breaches. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 135 Something 
might have been done to heal the lacerated feelings., of the 
Irish gentry. 1887 Trevelyan in Times 7 Mar. 10/6 The 
breach in our lanks might be healed tomoiiow. 

4 . intr. (for re/E) To become whole or sound ; 
to recover from sickness or a wound ; to get well. 
(Said of the person, of the part affected, or of a 
wound or soic.) 

<1:1373 Joseph At hn. 681 pe arm helede a-5eyn hoi to pe 
sLompe. <11400-30 Alexander 2817, I sail hele all in hast. 
1330 Palsgr. 59S/i Whan thy wounde hegynneth to heale, 
it wyll ytche. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <5- Cr. iii. iii. 229 Those 
wounds heale ill, that men doe glue themselues. 1803 Med. 
Jrnl. IX. 432 Fie suffered the issues to heal. Garden- 
ing II Feb. 6S5/1 The incisions in the crowns soon heal over. 

Heal, v.'^, to cover : see Hele v.‘^ 

Heal(e, dial, forms of Hale a. 

Hea'lable, nare — [f. I-Ieal v.t^ -f -able.] 

That may be healed ; cuiable, remediable. 

1370 Levins Mauip. 2/26 Healeable, sanabilis. 1611 
CoTGR., Gtiarissable, healeable, cureahlc, lecoueiahle. 

Heal-all (h?-l|gl). [f. I-Ieal v. -f All. Cf. 

All-heal.] 

1 . Something that heals or is reputed to heal all 
diseases ; a universal remedy ; a panacea. Also fig. 

1377 B. Googe Heresbachls Hush. iv. (1586) igi It was 
called in the olde time Panacea or Healeal. a 1878 Lewes 
Study Psychol. (1879) tS° Forgiveness is contemplated as a 
heal-all. 1891 Lit. World 4 Sept. 159 Unlike many other 
popular economic heal-alls, co-opeiation does not involve 
any fundamental economic fallacy. 

2 . Herb. A popular name of various plants, iu- 
clnding Rhodiola rosea, Valeriana officinalis, Pru- 
7 iella vulgaris, and Collinsonia cattadensis. 

1833 G. Johnston Nat. I-Jist. E. Bord. 82 (Britt. & Holl.) 
Rhodiola rosea. Often to be met with in gaidens, where it 
is sometimes called Heal-all, for the leaves are applied to 
1 ecent cuts of a slight nature. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Heal- 
all, Collinsonia canadensis and Rhodiola rosea. 

+ Hea’l-bite. Ohs. [f. as prec. -f Bite jA] 

= IIeal-dog, q.v. 

Heald (hfld). Weaving, [app. the same woid 
as OE. h^teld, hffeld, hffel, ON. hafald, a deriv. of 
"^hafjan, h^hhan. Jiff- to raise, with instrumental 
suffix ; cf. OE. nmdl, ME. nedel, and nelde, needle. 
But the OE. word appears to be applied to the 
threads of the warp or woof themselves.] = Hepdle. 

<1700 Spinal Gloss. 602 Liciaiorinm, hehild {Corpus 
hebelgyrd]. C72S Corpus Gloss. { 0 . E. T.) 1232 Liciwn, 
hebeld. Licia, heheldored. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 320 
GewriS to anum hefel-prtede. c 1030 Supp. HLl/ric's Voc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 187/13 Aze/ww, hefeld. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
181/1 An Helde, irama. 1760 Sped/. Patent J, Stcll No. 
753 The lashes, harness or healds which contain the waip. 
i 8 z 4 -' 472 «./f(?^. 270* An improved method of making healds 
to be made in the weaving of cotton, silk, woollen, and other 
cloths. 1831 Art Jml. Illustr. Caial. p. vii'*'*/! Placed 
in the healds or ‘heddles’ of the loom. 1864 Chambers' 
Encycl. VI. iBp In the case of plain weaving the thieads of ' 
the warp are divided alternately by the loops of each heald. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as heald-cord, -knitter , -mg, 
-machme, -maker, -shaft, -thread, -yarn. 

1831 in Illustr. Loud. News (1854) 3 Aug. 118 [Occupa- 
tions of the people] heald maker, heald knitter. 1862 
Chambers' Encycl. V. 276 The manufacture of heald yarns 
.. employs the chief attention of seveial manufacturers. 
1864 Ibid. VI. 189 Six heald-thieads and six warp-threads 
are shown. 1874 Tolhausen Tcchnol. Diet., Heald-coid, 
cross string . . embarbe. 

Heald, var. Hield v. to lean, incline to one side. 
Heald(e, obs. forms of Hold v. 
tHeal-dog. Obs. [f. I-Ieal v. -f Dog.] A 
name formerly given to species of Alyssum, called 
also keal-bite. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. Cj a, Alysson of Dioscorides and 
Plyny may be named in English helehyte or heledog, of 
the property that it hath in helyng of the bltyng of madde 
dogges. 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. cxviii. § 2. 380 Mad- 
woort or Moonewoort is called . . of some Fleale dog. 1611 
Cotgr., Alysson, the hearhe Mad wort, .heale dog. 

Healed (Iwld), ppl. a. [f. I-Teal v/ -f -ed k] 
Restored to health, cured. Also Jig. 

<11300 Cursor M. 13863 lesus . . [)ar spak he wit jiis heeld 
man. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 167, I am loth to gall 
a_ new-heal’d •wound, a 1831 A. Knox Rein. II. 150 To 
give evidence of a healed mind. 

tHea'leud. Ohs. Forms; 1-3 li^elend, 2 
helend(e, halende, 3 h.elind(e, halind, healend, 
-ent. [OE. hselend, hilend = OS. Mljand, helcand, 
Mland, OHG., MHG. heilant, G. heiland\ sub- 
stantival form of pies. pple. of OE. hmlan OTeut. 
'^hailjan to heal, save.] One that ‘ heals ’ or saves ; 
the Saviour. In OE. regularly used instead of the 
proper name Jesus. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. i. i Her i.s on cneoi isse-boc 
hailendes cristes dauides suna. Ibid. 16 Se hselend he is 
genemned crist. eiooa zElfeic Horn- II. 214 lesus is 
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Ebreisc naraa, Jjfet is on Leclen ‘ Saluator and on Engli’sc 
‘ Hffilend CI17S Lmnh. Hovt. 3 pe helend nehlechede 
to-wai'd ieiusalem. cizoo Ormin 3353 5 uw iss boienn nu 
to da33 Hffilennde off juie sinness. c 1203 Lay. 9144 A child 
..pat scolde beon ihaten Hselend [£• 127s Helare]. « 1225 
Ancr, R. iicpe luuewurSe Loueid and helinde, ofheouene. 

Healer (liHsi). [f. Heal z'.' + -er1.] 

1. One who heals (wounds, diseases, the sick, 
etc.) ; a leach, doctor; also, one who heals spiiit- 
ual infirmities ; in eaily use. Saviour = prec. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 83 5 ef he hefde on his moder ibioken 
hire meidenhad, no mihte nawiht hrekere bon icloped 
heleie c 1273 Passion Lord 115 in Old En^. Misc. 40 He 
com. to pe Gywes . And chepte heom to sullen, vre helare. 
C1440 Hymon Scala Per/. (W. do W. 1494) i. xliv, This 
name Jhesu is nonjt elles for to saye upon englisshe but 
heler. 1611 Bible Isa. iii. 7, I will not be a healei. 1680 
Otway Cotiif>la!nt{K.), In vain you strive To act a healer's 
pait. 1839 C. Bahkf.r Assoc. Princ. Middle Ages i. 9 
Healei s of the sick in theii ho.spitals. 

2. A healing substance ; a remedy. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 43 Teiie of hym-selfe is to kene, 
and is a fretter, and no healer. 1638 A. Fox IVnrtz' Snrg. 
It. XXV. 131 The .s.aid Hearb . . is an extraoidinary healer. 
1674 R. Godfrey /« y. ^ Ab. Pliysick 5 This can no waies 
be better, and safeliei done than by Spirituous, Valiant, and 
Innocent Healers, seconded by a regulai Diet. 

Healer ^ : see Heleb, coverer. 

Healewei, -wi, var. of IIalewei, Obs. 

Healfang : see Halspang, Obs. 

Healful, n!. Obs. Forms: seeHEALjA [f. 
Heal sh. + -pul.] Fraught with health, well-being, 
safety, salvation; wholesome, salutary. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. i Ihesii es als mekyll to be 
mene als saueouie or helefull. r 1373 Sc. Leg. Sahiis, 
Pelagia 206 [He] Iniungit hyr heileful pennance. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolbs) 1 . 305 pis lond hap hoot wellesand 
heleful. £-1400 Maondev. (Roxb.) xv. 67 pe Ewangels, in 
pe whilk es helefull teching and sothefastnes. 011363 Bale 
Sel. Wks. (Paiker Soc.) 122 Healful lemedies to know and 
to withstand the privy suggestions and the apeit temptations 
of the fiend. 

Hea'ling;, vhl. sb/ [f. Heal v / -b -ing t.] 

1. The action of the vb. Heal ; restoration to 
health ; recovery from sickness ; curing, cure. 

c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. X, Ne be hmlinge, ne be reste daga 
gewemminge. ^1340 Cursor M. 13871 (Trin.) Of sekenes 
hastou helynge. c 1400 Lan/ranc’s Cirurg. 68 Of pis heel- 
yng . . hise nei5eboris hadden greet wondir, 1346 J. Hey- 
wooD Prov. (1867) 71 It is yll healyng of an olda sore. 1611 
Bible Nahum ih. 19 There is no healing of thy bruise ; thy 
wound is grieuous. i860 Eli.icott Lye Our Lord v. 213 
Numeiou.s healings . .performed in the plain of Gennesareth. 
1880 Daily News 7 Dec. 3/4 The wound is already showing 
signs of healing. 

b. Spec. The touching by English sovereigns for 
the king’s evil." 

(An 0 //ice for the Healing was formerly often pi Inted with 
the Piayer-book. A MS. copy, said to be of 1339, is in the 
Bodleian Libraiy.) 

1676 Lond. Gaz. No. 1082/4 best in the Banketlng-house 
at Whitehall.. presently after the Healing, a Ring, with an 
Onj'x-Stoiie, 1707 Bk. Cow, Prayer Y vi {title), At the 
Healing.^ 1876 Blunt Annot, P. B. 580 The Office used at 
the Healing. Ibid., Two silver touch-pieces for distribution 
at the healing. 

2. transf and Jig. Mending, reparation ; restora- 
tion of wholeness, well-being, safety, or prosperity; 
spiritual restoration, salvation. 

121223 Si. Marher. 19 Fulht of fonstan healunge. i6it 
Bible Mai. iv. 2 Ynto you that feare my Name, shall the 
Sunne of lighteousnesse arise with healing in his wings. 
1704 F. Fcjllfr Med. Gymn. (1711) 100 It seems to promise 
enough, and carry more Healing with it. 1861 May Const, 
Hist. i. (1882) 9 A new reign .. was favourable to the 

healing of political differences. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as healing action, art ; 
haaling-box, the box containing the chrism for 
unction (Ogilvie, 1885); t healing-coin, -gold, 
the money given to those that were touched for 
the king’s evil ; healing-pyx = 

1683 Treastcry Warrant 17 Nov. (Halliwell), Privy purse 
healing-gold £500. 1824 Scott St, Ronan’s vii. It covered 
more of the healing science than the gowns of a whole 
modern university. 1837 Chambers' Iijorm. I. 777 If the 
healing action is languid, some stimulating ingredient may 
be added. 1857 Mavne Reid War Trad xxvii. 124 Ample 
practice in the healing art. 

Healing, vbl. sb.’^, covering : see Heling. 
Hea'ling, ppl. a, [f. Heal w. -i- -ing 2 .] 

1. That heals or cures ; curative ; salutary. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xxiv. (1495) 618 The 
apples of the cypresse tree . . ben soiire and heelyng 1603 
Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 136 To the succeeding Royalty he 
leaues The healing benediction. 1611 Bible Jer. xxx. 13 
Thou hast no healing medicines. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 
IV. 36 A branch of healing Spleenwort in his hand. 1824 
Scott St. Ronan’s i, An analysis of the healing waters. 

2. transf. and fig. 

1639 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 331, I should be glad that 
this question might he a healing question among us. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 290 To whom with healing words Adam 
reply ’d. 1701 Rowe Avtb. Step-Moth. ii. i. 535 By his 

Coucuirence, Help, and healing Counsels To stop those 
wounds. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass, II. iii. 228 He 
made the following mild and healing speech to them. 
rti839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 281 Some Lords,. came 
down to give a healing vote. 

3 . Of a wound : That cicatrizes or closes. 

1837 _ Chambers' Inform. I. 777 The best dressing for 
a healing wound. 1888 Daily News 4 Oct, 6/2, I saw six. . 
healing sores on the left forehead. 
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4 . Comb . : healing blade, leaf, (a) the Com- 
mon House-leek, Semfervivum tectorum ; (< 5 ) the 
Greater Plantain, Plantago major-, healing-herb, 
the Common Comfrey, Symphytum officinale ; 
i‘ healing-horn, ? hartshorn ; healing-oil, the 
chrism used in the rite of extreme unction (Lee 
Gloss. Eccl. Sp Lihirg. Terms'). 

1637 Reeve God’s Pica 317 Ivoiy, Furs, Musks, Sables, 
healing-horns, Bezarstones, etc., come not there fiom Beasts ‘i 
1799 Ess. Highland Soc. HI. 389 (Jam.) The uniformly 
successful tieatment of sheep affected with this disorder 
■ ■ by giving them a decoction of the Dewcup and Healing 
le.af boiled in butteimllk. 1877 A. W. Bennett tr. Thome's 
Struct. Bot. (1882)43 In direct contiast tothegeneratingtis- 
sues are thehealing-tissues. tubeioiis tissues, or cork-tissues. 

Hence HeaTingly adv. 

__i 864 in Webster. 1886 Miss Broughton Dr, CupidWl. 
il. 39 The loveljz common sights of early moining touch 
healingly upon his biuised biain. 

]• HealleSS, tr. In 4-5 heleles. [f. Heal 
sb. -I- -LESS.] Deprived of health or well-being. 

ri374 Chaucer Troylvsn. 1393 Howmyght a wyght in 
torment and in diede, And heleles \ed. 1561 healelesse] yow 
sende as yet gladnesse. 

Healm, -et, obs. forms of Helm, Helmet. 

i" Healltie. Obs. [a. obs. I'^. heaulme, heanme 
helmet, ‘ the Helmet cheiric, ITeait-cheiiie, Fiench 
cheirie ’ (Cotgr.) ; see Helm.] A kind of cheiry. 

1374 Hyll Planting 86 Ye may well begin to graffe .. at 
Christmas.. and principally the healme or gieat Chenle. 
1373 A rt of Planting 13 The great healme cheriy. 

i'Healmier. Ohs. [a.. oh^.'P.healmicr, Jieanl- 
mier ‘ the Pleart-cherrie tree ’ (Cotgr.), f. prec.] 

1373 Art of Planting 13 The great Cheriy (called Heal- 
mier). 

tHealneSS. Ohs. In 3 heilnesse. [OE. 
hselnes, f. hstle, by-form of hdl whole -t- -NE.SS.] 
Welfare ; salvation. 

1:897 'K.. M.x.rm:xi Gregory’s Past xxxvi. 246 Nu is hier- 
suinnesse tima & nu sint haelnessedasas. c 1230 Gen. ij- Ex, 
2068 Heilnesse and blisse is < 5 er-in. 

Healp, obs. form of Help. 

Healsfang : see Halspang. 

Healsome, a. Obs. exc. Sc. [ME. heUnm, 
f. hele. Heal sb. health -h -some. Cf. Halesome ; 
Ger. heilsam, ON. heilsamrf\ Wholesome, salu- 
taiy; healthful. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Cecile 150 Sene hat ))u Has trewit 
heilesum consel now. f 1400 Apol. Loll. 6 It is helsuni to 
pe pope . . hat h® peple be rijtly enformid, how hei owe to 
accept h® pope as he vicar of Crist, c 1430 Henryson Mor. 
Fab. 3 Helsome and good to mans sustenance, c 1560 A. 
Scott Poems (S, T. S.) xv. i Vp, helsum haiit! thy rutis 
rals, and lowp ! 1783 Burns Cotter's Sat. Ni, 92 The heal- 
some parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food. 

Hence Healsomeuess, wholesomeness, 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, ix. The healsomeness of the food. 

Health (hel])), sb. Forms : i heelf, 3-5 hel)5e, 
4-5 lieelthe (eitli(e), 4-6 h.eltli(e, 6 healthe 
(helltbe) , 6- health. [OE. hMJ — OHG. heilida, 
-itha, -{dha-.—'SSl Ger. type '’’'hailipa, f. hail-s W hole, 
Hale : see -th.] 

1 . Soundness of body ; that condition in which 
its functions are duly and efficiently discharged. 

ciooo ASlfric Horn. II, 340 Ure Uchamana hielSe we 
awendaS to leahtrum. c 1205 Lay. 29992 pa weoi en jEluri- 
ches wunden , . alle iheled, ah he helSe was neoSered for lurre 
of his monnen. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 298 pe fyfte 
[pouerte] is moder of helthe. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
190 b/i A preest . . had lost the helthe of one of his hancles 
that he myght synge no masse.^ 1359 Mirr. Mag., Salisbury 
xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, III. i. 82 All health vnto my gracious Soueraigne. 1626 
Massinger Rom. Actor v, ii, I, that feel myself in health 
and strength. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 75 P3 With a.. 
Flush of Health in his Aspect. 1813 Jane Austen Emma 
V, One hears sometimes of a child being ‘the pictuie of 
health ’ ; now Emma always gives me the idea of being the 
complete picture of grown-up health. 1831 Carpfnt er Maji. 
Phys. (ed. 2) 253 The accumulation of nutritive matter in 
the blood is so far fiom being a condition of health, that it 
powei fully tends to produce disease. 

2 . By extension. The general condition of the 
body with respect to the efficient or inefficient dis- 
charge of functions ; usually qualified as good, bad, 
weak, delicate, etc. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. iv. Your lady . . is in 
perfect health. 1390 Spenser P, Q. hi. ix. 26 Her erased 
helth. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Church Porch xxlii, 
Amidst their sickly healths. 1638 Baker tr, Balzac’s Lett. 
(vol. III.) 34 Ignorant of the state of your health. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iii. 32 The ill health of her uncle had 
hitherto pievented her. 1802 Med. Jml. YIII. 210 She 
enjoyed very tolerable health. 1827 G. Beauclcrk Journ. 
Marocco xvi. 190 Our healths slightly improved. 

b. Bill of health : see Bill a /^.3 10 ; formerly in 
Scotch Law, an application by an imprisoned 
debtor to be allowed to live out of prison, on the 
ground ofbad \ied\\h{Bdi\Dict.La%vScotlf). Board 
of Health, {a) in the United Kingdom : a Govern- 
ment Board which existed 1848-58 for the control 
of matters affecting the public health ; its duties are 
now discharged by the Local Government Board ; 
(5) in the United States ; the name of boards of 
commissioners for controlling sanitary matters, 
esp. in reference to contagious and infectious 
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diseases. Office, Officer of Health : see health- 
office, -officer in 8. 

1617 Moryson Ithi. I. 74 Hee must bring to the Confines 
a certificate of his health. .Neither will the Olficeis of health 
in any case di.spence with him, Ibid. 252 Appoint chiefe men 
to the office of providing for the puhlike health, calling the 
place where they meete, the Office of Health. 

'I* 3 . Healing, cure. Obs. 

c 1000 ALlfric Horn. II. 28 Gif we wyllaS eaile ?ia wundra 
and hmlSa awritan .. ;^efiemode J>urh Sone wnldorfullan 
cySere Steplianum. 1382 WvcLir Acts iv. 22 The man. .in 
the which this sygiie of heelthe was maad. — i Cor. xii. 9 
I’o another, grace of heelthis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
88 b/2 Holy oylle. moche vayllahle to thelthe of sykenesses 
of many men. 1333 Eden Decades 74 The diseased woman 
ohteyned healthe of the fluxe of her bludde. 

4 . Spiritual, moial, or mental soundness or well- 
being; salvation, aj-ch. 

CTooaSax. Leechd. III. 236 pam mist rihtvvisnysse sunne, 
and haelp is on hyre fiSerum. c 1230 Old Kent. Serm. ii 
Old Eng. Misc. 32 Greded gode . . [let he us yeue gostliche 
helpe in ure saule. 138a Wyclif Ps. xxvi[ij. i The Lord 
my li3ting and myn helthe. — Luke ii. 30 Myn y3en han 
seyn thin helthe. 1326 Tindale Luke xix, 9 lesiis sayd 
vnto hym : This daye is healthe coma vnto this honsse. 1333 
Bk. Com. Player Gen. Confess., Theie is no health in vs. 
i6i6 R. C. Times' Whistle ve. 1620 He hath made sale of 
his soules dealest health. 1744 Harris Three Treat, iii. xi 
(1763) 183 That Health, that Peifection of a Social State. 
1887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant xxiii. 224 As j'ou vahiethe 
health of your own souls. 

t 5 . Well-being, welfare, safety ; deliverance. 

C12SO Gen. i^- Ex. 2344 Ic am iosep, dredeS 3u no3t, foi 
5iire helSe or hider bro5t. 1382 "Wyclif 2 Sam xxiii. 12 
He smoot the Philisteis, and the Lord made a greet health. 
1333 Coverdale I Sam. xiy. 45 lonathas. .that hath done 
so gieate health in Israel this night. 1602 Shaks. II am. i. 
iv. 40 Be thou a Spiiit of health, or Goblin damn’d. ci6ii 
Chapman Iliad xv. 683 There is no mercy in the wars, your 
healths lie in your hands. 

J" b. Bvil health : bad luck, hurt, disaster. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton fason 30 Thenne cam agaynst him the 
king of Poulane, but that was to his euill helthe. C1500 
Melusine xxxvi. 287 To theiie euyl helthe they haue le- 
countied geffray. 

6. A salutation or wish expressed for a person’s 
welfare or prosperity ; a toast drunk in a person’s 
honour. See also Drink v. 14. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. iii. ii. 171 Hee calls for wine, a 
health quoth he. i6oz Mabston Ant, ij- Mel. iv. Wks. 
1836 I. 46 Your drunken healths, your houts and shouts, 
Your smooth God save’s. i67S_ Coexv-R Metals ^ By dunk- 
ing others healths, to lose their own, 17*3 Addison Cato 
II. ii, Cmsar sends health to Cato. *793 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Convention Bill Wks. 1812 III. 378, I like not 
healths ; too oft they carry treason. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xvii, IV. 7 As often as any of the., princes proposed a 
health, the kettle drums and trumpets sounded, 

t 7 . Healthiness, wholesomeness, salubrity. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 13 Bretayne passe)? 
Irlond in fatre weder and nobilte but no3t in helpe. 

8. attrib, Comb, a. simple attrib., as 
cullure, -drop, -recuperation, -token ; b, obj. and 
obj. gen., as health-building, -drinker, -ing, -giver, 
-seeker, -tvishing’, health-bearing, -boding, -giving, 
-huntmg, -promising, -restoring, -saving adjs. ; c. 
instrumental, as health-flushed, -proud adjs. d. 
Special Comb, : health-board. = Board of Health ; 
health exhibition, a public exhibition of sanitary 
appliances and the like; health-guard, an officer 
appointed to enforce quarantine regulations (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867) ; health laws, the statutes 
regulating general sanitary conditions by the ap- 
pointment of Boards of Health (Bouvicr LaivDict. 
1856); "t" health-offering, peace offering ; health- 
oflElce, the department having the administration 
of the health laws ; health-officer, an officer 
charged with the administration of the health laws 
and sanitary inspection ; health-resort, a place 
to which people resort for the benefit of their 
health; health-roll, a list showing the state of 
health of a company of people, as of a ship’s crew. 

i888 Miss A. K. Behind Closed Doors iii, He is on 

the *Hcalth Board, 13^ Svlvf.ster Du Bartas 11. ii. i. A rk 
383 O sacred Olive ! . .^Health-boadinghianch. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 5 Aug. 6/3 The time that you can devote to ^health- 
biiilding. 1332 Huloet, ^Health causyiige .. sospitnlis, 
1606 Marston iv. Wks. 1836 II. 72 Favour- wearers, 

sonnet-mongers, "^heaUh-drinkers. 1633 Prynne Hisirio- 
Masti-c Title-p., Sundry particulars concerning Dancing, 
Dicing, *Healthdiinking. 1813 Shfllev Q. Mah Vi. 52 
Until pure *health-drops, from the cup of joy. Fall like a 
dew of balm upon the world. 1884 Nature 388/2 Prepara- 
tions for . . the International ^Health Exhibition. 1382 
WvcLirPj. Ixiv. [Ixv]. 6 God, oure^helthe jiueie. 1882 Edna 
Lyall Donovan xxi. (1887) 237 It drew him away from the 
thought of weakness and soul-disease to the Health- 
giver. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. 1. i. 236 The nioste wholesome 
Physicke of thy *health-giuing ayre. 1876 EANCRorT/YAZ. 
U.S. VI. Iv. 433 Health-giving truth. 1535 Coverdale 
Ezek. xliii. 27 The prestes shal offre their hurntoffringes and 
*healthoffringes vpon y“ aiilter. Ibid. xiv. 15, xlvi. 12. 
1856 Bouvier Laiu Diet. I. 581 Health Officer, the name 
of an officerinvested with power to eiifoice the ’health laws. 
1804 tr. Volney's View Soil U. S. 252 The establishment 
of lazarettoes and Hiealth-offices. i860 Mill Repr. Govt. 
XV. (1863) 116/1 It is ridiculous that a surveyor, or a*health 
officer, .should be appointed by popular .suffrage. 1733 Miss 
Collier Art Torment. 164 People maybe *health-proud as 
well as purse-proud. 1865 R. B. Geindrod Malvern 29 No 
other mealth resort in England which presents such a 
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combination of hygienic advantages. 1891 Fheeman Sk./r. 
French Trav. iSi Royat, a village which has become a 
health-resort, ivig Rowe Lady yane Gray i. i, [He] 
Tiy’d ev'ry Miealth-iestoiing heib and gum, 1856 Kane 
Arct. Expl, I. 256 His ’'health-roll makes a sony 
paiade. 1888 M. B. Edwards Partmg of Ways III. xi. 179 
A ’’health-saving invention. 1883 W. H. Bishop House 
Merck. Prince id. ti88s) 40 They went .. to the ’‘health 
spiings of Colorado and Florida. 1886 Annie Edwardfs 
Playwright's Pan. ii. 21 The companion of hei fathei's 
Italian ’’health-wanderings. 1613 Selden Oh Drayton 
Wks. III. 838 (Jod.) An usual ceremony among the Saxons 
..as a note of ’’health-wishing. 

t Health, w. Obs. [f. prec. sb.] tWr. To drink 
a health or healths. Also to health it. 

1611-1696 [see Healthing vbl. si. 2]. 1633 Hevwood 

Efig^. Trav. iv. Wks. rS74 IV. 72 Goe, health it freely {or 
my good successe. 1636 W. Sampson Vozu Breaker ii, i, 
They nowaie healthing, and carrowsing deepe. 

Headtheries, sb. fl. colloq. [f. Health sb. -i- 
-ERT.] A name familiarly given to the Health 
Exhibition held in London in 18S4; suggested by 
the Fisheries of the preceding year. 

1884 Daily Hezus'y:^ May, The Shakspeare show, .will be 
more attiactive to poetic souls than the Healtheiies 1884 
Pall hfall G. 12 Aug. 2/1 If the Fisheiies spoiled the early 
Pionrenades last year, it is probable that the Healtheiies 
will do so with these. . this yeai . 

Healthful (he-l])ful),n!. [f. Health jA-1-eul.] 

1 . Promoting or conducive to bodily health; 
health-giving, wholesome, salubrious. 

1398 Trevisa Earth. De P. R. xiv. xii. (149“;) 473 Mount 
Effiaym was most helthfullin ayre. 1359 'W. Cunningham 
CosHwgr. Glasse 180 These famous, and helthfull riveis, the 
Rhine, Danuby. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. 11.(1711)212 
The Country seems much subject to Earthquakes, elseyciy 
healthful 1709-10 Steele Taller lAo, 128 P 4 Cleanliness 
and healthful Industry wait on all yow Motions. 1877 
Thorold in Gd. Words XVIII. 16/1 The cheapest and 
healthfullest loute. .is by steamer. 

b. Bestowing, promoting, or conducive to moral 
or spiritual welfare or prosperity; salutary, saving. 

1382 WvcLtP 2 Mace. ill. 32 He olfride for helthe of the 
man an lielthful saci ifice {hostiam sahciareiH]. c 1410 Love 
Bonaveni. Mirr. (Gibbs MS ) If. 121 In Jiat fuist makynge 
of )>is hellifulle saciamente. 1560 Becon Nezu Caiech. Wks. 
1844 II. 201 His gloiious passion and healthful death. 1596 
Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hisi. Scot. v. 281 King Giegoiie .. 
setis out helthfull and gudiawis. ri^zDeclar. Lords S, Coin. 
23 N ov. 2 Healthfull for the pi esent State of this Kingdome. 
1862 D. Wilson Pi eh. Man II. xxiii. 369 Healthful elements 
of European civilization. 

2 , Of persons, their actions, etc. • Full of or 
characteiized by health ; enjoying good health ; 
healthy. NowrarA 

1350 CovERDAi.E PcrU XV, Wks. (Paiker Soc.l J. 138 
When a man hath been a long season healthful and without 
auymanncrof sickness. 1667 D'chess Newcastle A Dk, 
N. (1886) III. 208 By this tempeiance he finds himself veiy 
healthful. 1754-81 Johnson L. A., Cave, He wasgeneially 
healthful, and capable of much labour. 1862 Miss Yonge 
C'iess Kate i. (iBio) 2 Kate was tall, skinny, and brown, 
though perfectly healthful. 

b. Mariced by intellectual or moral soundness. 
i6ox Shaks. ynl. C. It. i. 319 Such an e.xploit haue 1 in 
hand Ligarlus, Had you a healthfull eare to heaie of it. 
1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health i. (R.), In healthful body 
how A healthful mind the longest to maintain. 1:831 
Macaulay Ld. Nugent's Hampden tfiiZi) 205 A mind 
so great . . so healthful and so well proportioned. *884 
Manch. L.xam. 14N0V. 5/7X110 Chinese will continue to be 
a clog upon the healthful progress of the world. 

Healtlifally, adv. [f. Healthful a. -f -L72.] 
In a lieallhful manner : see tlie adj. 

1398 Trevisa Baith. De P. R. xviii. Ixxiv. (149s) 829 A 
Avesell brent to asshes is helthfully done in medycyn. *381 
Marbeck Bk. of Notes 74 They therby are .stirred to hate 
themselues, and so are healthfullie killed, a 1642 Sir W. 
Monson Naval Tracts iv. (1704) 394/r The Island [is] 
Healthfully seated. <21687 Petty Pol. Arith. vi, (1691) 97 
New England.. where People live long, and healthfully. 
01791 Weslvw Hush. 4 Wives v. Wks. iSii IX. 81 An ad- 
monition . .healthfully sharp, a 1864 Hawthorne .S’. Felton 
(1^) 14 Living healthfully in the open air. 

Kea'lthfuluess. [f. as prec, -i- - ness.] The 
condition or qualily of being healthful; wholesoine- 
ness, salubrity, healthiness. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, iv. xiii. 86 They refieshe 
their body, so muche assufRseth for life and healthfulnesse. 
<11368 CoVERDALE Ghostly Ps. 1 . Wks. (Paiker Soc.) II. 575 
Thou God of all my healthfulnesse. i66t Lovele Hist. 
Anim. Sf Min. Introd., According to the healthfulnesse of 
the place, in which they live, 1K3 Bates Nat. Amazon i. 
(1864) 20 The healthfulness of the climate. 1878 Bayne 
Piirit. Rev. iv, no Solid ability and moial heaUhfulness. 

Heamily, adv. [f. HEALTEy a. ■+ -Ly 2.] 
In a healthy manner. 

1632 Sherwood, Healthfully, or healthilie, sninemmt, 
salubrcment, saluiaireineni. _ 1726 Leoni A Iberti's A rcjnt. 
I 3/2 WJiere they might live the most healthily. 1847 
Emerson Repr. Men, Szoedenhorg Wks. (Bohn) I. 333 Bell- 
men is healthily and beautifully whe, notwithstanding the 
mystical narrowness. 1868 Lvncii Rivulet cxi.vii. ii, His 
wind, that bloweth healthily. Thy sicknesses to heal. 

Healthiness, [f. as piec. + -ness.] Healthy 
quality or condition, salubrity : see the adj. 

1670 Narborough yrnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy i. (1711) 
96 A good Testimony of the healthiness of the Country. 
ijtft Anson's Voy. 3x3 All these advantages were gieatly en- 
hanced by the healtiiiness of its climate. 1884 Seeley in 
Coniewp, Rev, Oct. 503 ‘Werther’. .has certainly no advan- 
tage in healthiness 0? tone. 

t Healthing, vbl. sb. [f. Health sb. or v.] 


1 . The furthering or imparting of health, rare. 

1381 Mulcaster Positionsxiv. (1887) 298 The helping, and 

healthing of all studentes, 

2 , The di inking of healths; toasting. 

1611 Bp. Hall Semn. xxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 324 What bon/- 
ing, and quaffing, and whifling, and healthing is there. 
1634 Trapp Comm. Estheri 8 Phis detestable healthing and 
caiousing too too common in all pails ofChiistendom. 1696 
O. Heywood Let. in Thoreshy' s Corr. (blunter) I. 229, 

1 prefer this exeicise to ranting, railing, healthing. 

t Hea’lthist. Obs. nonce-nvd. [f. Health sb. -f 
-1ST.] One who is addicted to drinking healths, 
1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. i. i. ? 3 P’he Giecks diink in 
small cruses at the beginning of their feasts, and in laige 
bowls at the lattei end ; an ordei ill imitated by the lavish 
Healthists of our time. 

Healthless (he'ljiles),^!. NowmrA [see -less.] 

1 . Without health, out of health ; destitute of 
bodily, mental, or spiiilual health ; unhealthy. 

1368 T. Howell Arb. Amitic (1879) 97 Why doe I seeke 
to heate my helthlesse hart ? 1633 Quarles Embl. 111. iii. 

(1718) 139 Restore health to my healthless soul. 1651-3 Jek. 
Taylor Serm.for Year i. xiii. 165 It may be for the lust of 
thy youth thou hast a healthlesse old age. 1837 Mrs. 
Mathews Tea-t Talk I. 48 [Her] healthless condition had 
kept hei many ycais in painful retirement. 

2 , Not conducive to health; unwholesome, in- 
salubrious. 

1630 Jer. Taylor Holy Living 1. i. § 16 Like him whose 
. . meat [is] nothing but sauces ; they are healthless chat ge- 
able, and useless 1833 Singleton VirgilW. 354 Who dwell 
In. .ancient Pyigi, and Giavisc® healthless. 

Hence HeaTthlessness, unhealthiness ; unwhole- 
someness. 

163s Jer. Taylor Unum Necess._ vi. §7 (R.) There is such 
a certain healthlesness in many things to all. .that to supply 
a need is to bring a danger. 1660 — Duct. Dubit. ii. 
iii.-viii. § 7 Fasting, .is the best, .unless it be alteied by the 
inconveniences 01 healthlessness of the person. 

Healthsome (heT])si>m), a. Now rare, [f. 
Health sh. -t- -some.] 

1 1 . Full of health ; possessing good health ; 
healthy. Obs. 

1563 Plomilies II. Sacrament i. (1859) 444 A stomach ,, 
which is healthsome and sound. 1635 R. Carew in Lismore 
Papers (1888) Ser. 11. Ill, 223 Some say he is y® healthsomer 
for it [sickness]. 

2 , Bestowing health (bodily, mental, or spiritual) ; 
wholesome ; salutary, 

1338 Bale Comedy yohan Baptiste in Harl. Misc, I. 103 
Thys helthsome counsell maketn my hart joyfiill and glad. 
1373 Tusser Hnsb. xi. (1878) 27 And healthsom aire inuest 
thee. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. t. 63 That healthsome 
light of Jesus Chiist shone, .upon the Britans. 1707 Sloane 
yamaica I. 43 A sti earn of hot water, which . . becomes cool 
and healthsome 1891 H. C. Hm.i.vdk'i Someone must suffer 
II. xiii. 240 The healthsome joys of the covered-cart. 

Hence HeaTthsoinely adv.\ HeaTthsomeness. 
1363 Golding Cgsar{iz 6 s) 271 He. made so many iorneyes 
. . for chaunge of the places for healthsomnesse. 1379 Fulkt 
Heskins' Pari. 498 He did helthsomly or profitably con- 
seciate his bodieand blond. 1382 Bentley Mon. Mairones 
ii. 16 Wollspring of all healthsomnes. 

HeaTtll'ward, a. [f. Health sh. -f -ward.] 
Tending in the direction of health. 

1884 Pennsylv. Sch.yrnl. XXXII. 382 There Is a strong 
healthward tendency in the constitution. 1886 Brit. Med. 
yml. 23 Sept. 585/2 If we can do nothing to help natme on 
her healthward course. 

Healthy (hedpi), a. [f. Health sb. -f -t.] 

1 . Possessing or enjoying good health ; hale or 
sound (in body), so as to be able to discharge all 
functions efficiently. 

1332 Huloet, Healthye or healthful!, incolumis, sahiber, 
sntuiifer, salntaris, sanus. 1381 Pettie Gnazzo's Civ. 
Conv. i. (1586) 23 Healthie men are piopeily those, who 
have y_° foure humours so equally tempeied in them . . that 
one thing exceede not another. 1670 Narborough yrnl. in 
Acc, Sev, Late Voy. i. (1711) 96 The Spaniaids are well- 
coinplexioned People.. and seem to be mighty healthy. 
a 1713 Burnet Own Time II. 333 He is of a very vigoious 
and healthy constitution. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mania 15 My abstinence keeps me quite healthy. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight v. 57 Healthy eyes, if given anything 
like a fair chance, will take caie of themselves. 

2 . Conducive to or promoting health; whole- 
some, salubrious ; salutary. Also Jig, 

1332 [see sense i]. 1377 B. Googe HcreslacKs Hush. l. 
(1586) 8 b, Best is it. .in good and healthy places, to set the 
house toward the East, a *704 Locke (J.), Gardening or 
husbandry, and working in wood, aie fit and healthy re- 
creations for a man of study 01 business. 1748 Wesley Let. 
cone. Tea in Htsvcat London (1892) 372 A Mixture of Heibs 
. healthier as welt as cheaper than Tea. 1871 Napheys 
Prev. ij- Cure Dis. 1. v. 135 Healthy dwelling-houses, 
fig. 1884 Chr, World ii Sept. 682/4 The deep, wide, and 
healthy influence which he exeited upon society. 

3 . Benoting or characteristic of health or sound 
condition (lit, and fig.) ; opp. to morbid. 

*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 1. ii. 4 He said, .the water it selfe 
was a good healthy water. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 77 ir i 
With a fresh, sanguine, and_ healthy Look, 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. 34 The healthy habit of the Brltisli constitution. 
1878 H. M. Stanley Dark Cont. II. vii. 199 An inteichange 
of small gifts sei-ved as a healthy augury for the future. 
1897 Daily News 7 June 9/4 The cutlery trade is in a very 
[ healthy state. 

I h. spec, in Med. : see qnots. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surgery 2 By healthy 
inflammation, is meant that which is not chaiacterized 
and modified by any paiticular disease in the part or 
constitution. 1834 Mayne Expos, Lex., Healihy Pus, 


term applied to pus discharged from abscesses which are 
the result of phlegmonous inflammation; or fiom wounds 
and ulcers in thehealing state; formerly termed laudable pus. 

4 . Comb., as healthy -looking, -minded adjs. 

1800 Sir M. Hunter yrnl. (1894) 176 Ihe farraei_s aie 
healthy-looking. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. ii. 17 
Displaying healthy-looking, sun-tanned thioats. 1886 Mrs. 
C. Praed Miss yacobseu's Chance I ii 33 She was as 
thoioughly discontented with her own lot as any fairly 
healthy-minded giil can be. 

Healve, obs. form of ITblve. 
t Heara. Obs. or dial. [A dial, variant of Hame 
j/i.^] The amnion of an animal ( = Caul sbP 5 b) ; 
the secundine. 

1681 Waller Advice to Painter w. 2 (Brand) Then diaw 
a Flaw-thorn Bush, and let him place The Ileam upon’t. 
1726 Diet. Rust (ed. 3), Hearn (in Beasts) is the same thing 
with the after-birth in women. 

Hearn, var. Hame 2, Eme, uncle, 
t Hean, Irene, a. Obs. Forms : I hdaii, 3 
hmne, heane, 3-4 heue, 4 Eejme. [Com. Tent, 
adj. : OE. = OHG. hOni, Goth, harms con- 
temptible, base, humble : cf. Lettish harms shame, 
disgrace, dishonour,] Mean, abject, poor ; humble, 
lowly. 

Beowulf (Z ) 1275 pa he hean ge-wat, dieame be dmled. 
c 825 Vesp Psalter ix. 39 [x. 18] Doem Ssem freondleasan 
and Saem heanan. c 1203 Lay. 3172 Fleo hold me for 
hmne [ff 1273 wrecchej. Ibid. 12136 Hermes heo woibten 
and hene lond makeden. c 1230 Hali Meid. 13 Who makeS 
out. .of heane hine, of fa fieond. c 1325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
150 Me halt hem ful hene. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 26 To stere 
men to be heuy of Jier mysse and to desire to be beyne. 

tHean, hene, V. Obs. Forms: i hfenan, 
E-^nan, bdnan, 2-4 Eene(n, 3 heanen, hsenen. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. hienan = OFris. hina (MDu. 
hbnen, Du. hoonen), OHG. Mnen (MHG. hccncn, 
Ger. hbhnen), Goth, haunjan, f. haun-s adj. ; see 
prec. (From the OHG. came OF. honir to dis- 
honour, pa. pple. honi, in ‘ honi soit qui mal y 
pense ’.)] trans. To treat with contumely ; to 
insult, humiliate, debase, lower, 

Beowulf (Z.) 2320 Geata leode hatode ond hynde. G950 
Lindif. Gosp. Luke x. 16 SeSe iuih teleS vd i^eheneS niec 
henes. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 13 Stala and steorfa swiSe eow 
seal hene. c 1205 Lay. 6B74 A 1 his folc he hatede and al he 
hit hmnde. C1230 Hali Meid. 13 Vre flesch is uie fa & 
heaneS us & haimetS. C1410 Chron. Eng. 1030 (Ritson 
Meir, Rom. II. 313) Heobeveden him in henyng, Ant seiclcn 
he wes traitoui. 

tHea’uling. Ohs. In 3 heanlung. [f. Hean 
a. + -LING.] A base, abject, or humble peison. 

«i225 St. Marker. 14 Heanlunges makeft ham wiS 
heouenlich hirS. 

Heap (hzp), jA Forms : i hdap, 2-lieap, (2 Lap, 
3 heep, 3-5hep,4(4;/«z/;.)hyeap, Eyap, 4-7Eeep, 
Eepe, 5 Eeppe, Eeype, 6 6’i:. Eeip, 6-7 Eeape). 
[OE. Map = OFris. hAp, OS. Up (MDu., MLG., 
LG. Mp, Du. hoop), OHG. houf (yiHG. houf), 
ON. hdpr (Sw. hop. Da. hob) adopted from LG. ; 
wanting in Gothic ; OTeut. *haupo-z. In ablaut 
relation to OHG. hr\fo, MHG. liAfe, Ger. hanfe:— 
*hllpon- ; from stem '^hrip-, pre-Teut. ^kub- : cf, L. 
Climb ere, cnlmre.'] 

1 . A collection of things lying one upon another 
so as to form an elevated mass often roughly conical 
in form. (A heap of things placed regularly one 
above another is more distinctively called rspilel) 

C7Z5 Corpus Gloss. 1912 (0._E. T.) S trues, heap. C897 
K./Ei TiLT.x> Gregory’s Past, xlviii. (Sw.)367 Galaft onEbieisc, 
Salt is on Enghsc s<iwitnesse heap. <11225 Ancr. R, 314 
Fleo gedereS aljiet greste on one heape. 1340 Aycnb. 139 
Zuo hit is of Jie hyeape of huete y-Jioi sse. 1382 WvcLir 
Song Sol. vii. 2 An hep [1388 heep] of whete. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xiii. m. (149s) 442 Hepes of grauell and 
erthe. c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 1470 Of . . twelue stones 
fio the bank.. Thai made a hepe. 1535 Coverdale Ps. 
lxxviii[i], 1 They haue. .made leiusalem an heape of stones. 
*574 J. L)ee in Lett, Lit. Men (Camden) 39 An heap of old 
papeis and paichments. i6ix Bible Josh. 111. 13 The wateis 
of Jordan . . shall stand upon an heape. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) I. 252 The waters will .. be attiacted by the 
moon, and rise in an heap. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Tecknol, (ed. 2) I. iii Coking in Fleaps or Ridges. — 
The oldest and still very common method of pi epai ing coke 
is in meiler or heaps, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. viii. 266 At 
(list sight, these sand-covered cones appear huge heaps of 
dirt. x88r Raymond Mining Gloss., Heap {Newc.), the 
lefuse at the pit’s mouth. 

b. Jig. of things immaterial, 
c X200 Ormin 4330 All j,iss Jji inne taless haep. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 26021 Scailand a hepe es samen o sin. 1340 Aycnb. 130 
He yzish Jiane greate heap of his zennes. 

j* C. Mass, main body. Obs. 

1608 Shaks. Per. i. i. 33 Her countless gloiy .. which, 
without deseit, because thine eye Piesumesto reach, all thy 
whole heap must die. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 87 T 8 If 
we consider the Heap of an Army, utteily out of all Pios- 
pect of Rising and Preferment. 

d. Fallacy of the heap\ see quot. 1768-74. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 140 Iheir sophism of 
the sorites, or argument of the heap ; because, say they, if 
you dtop a number of things upon one anothei you can 
never tell precisely when they begin to make a heap, 1893 
Oxford Mag. i Nov. 39^/1 Mr. A.’s contention .. seems to us 
based on a petiiio principii, or on the fallacy of the heap. 

2 . a. A heaped measure of capacity, b. A pile 
or mass of definite size,varyingwith the commodity. 
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1674 JiiAKn Arith, (1696) 70 Usage in some places hath 
continued Measure by heap, although some Statutes order 
it by Strike, 1813 R. Kcke Apic. Stirv. Berw. 448 (Jam.) 
In Benvicksliue..four fills [of a fir lot with potatoes], heaped 
by hand as high as they can go, called heaps, are counted as 
one boll. 1823 Ceabb Teclinol. Diet., Hccip (Print,), any 
number of reams or quires as is set out by the waiehouse 
keeper for the pressmen to wet is called a heap . . ‘ The heap 
holds out,' i. e. it has the full intended irumber of sheets. 
x8ss Robinson Whiiiy Gloss., Hcecip or Heap, a quarter of 
a peck measure. i86z Miali, iitle Deuis Ch Dng.^q note, 
Barley and oats were tilheable by the heap 01 cock. 

3 . A gieat company (esp. of peisons); a multitude, 
a host. An eaily sense in the Teutonic langs. ; now 
only as in 4. 

BemunlJ [Z.) 400 piyS-lic JieSna heap 971 BlicU. Horn. 
81 Se halga heap hehfardera and witjena. a 117S Cott. 
Piom. 219 He 5escop tyen engle werod oSer hapes.. 
Her bee's nijen anglen hapes. cizys Lay. 10300 po wes 
Seuarus heap mochel ibolded. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 
63/331 An hep of foules giete i-nov?. 1340 Aycnb. 267 Ich 
y/e5 to pe blyssede heape of confessours. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. X. 309 An heep [C. hepe] of houndes at his ers, as 
he a loide weie. 1477 Earl Rivers (CaAton) Dietes 105 
A great heep of sheep. _ 1333 Covekdalc Ezeb. xxxviii. 22 
Fyie and brymstone, wil I cause to rayne vpon him and all 
bis heape. 1390 Spenser P. Q. 1. iv. 16 The heapes of 
people, thronging in the hall, tloe ride each other, upon 
her to gare. 1394 Siiaks. Etch. Ill, ii. i. 53 Among this 
Princely heape, if any heeie. .Hold me a Foe. 

4 . Hence, in later colloquial use : A large num- 
ber or quantity ; a (great) deal, ‘ a lot 

ai66i Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 53 No county in Eng- 
land hath such a heap of castles together, a 1682 Sirr T. 
Browne Tracts (16S4) 116 This heap of artificial terms first 
entring with the French Artists 1697 Dampier Voy. {1729) 
I. 3S9 The Principal of a heap of Islands. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela (1824) I. 64 What a heap of hard names does the 
poor fellow call himself I 1818 Keats Lett. Wks. 1889 III. 
166 Anian on the coach s.aid the horses took a ‘hellish heap 
o’ diivin’ 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. xlv. 12 She lives 
in a big house, and has a heap of seivants. 1884 Besant 
Childr. Gibeoun. xxxii. He got into trouble a heap of times. 

b. pi. in same sense. Cf. the like use of ' lots 

aiS47 SuRREv PijtWJ, CoiHpl Lover, What pleasant life, 

what heapes of ioy these htle biides receue. 1622 Sparrow 
Bk. Com. Prayer {i6tx) J70 Foi the antiquity of this Feast, 
heaps of Testimonies might be brought. 1836 Whyte 
Melville Kaie Cov. i, We’re in heaps of time. iSya BLACic 
Ady. Phaeton iii. 23 He has. .knocked heaps of things to 
smithereens. 

c. ahsol. and as adv. A great deal, much ; a 
‘lot’, {sing, and pl^ colloq, 

a 1834 (Bartlett), To go to chuich in New 

Yoik in any kind of tolerable style costs a heap a-year. 
1848 Ruxton Life in Far West 223 (Farmer) He pro- 
nounced himself a heap better. 1832 Mrs. Stowe [/ncle 
Tom's C. X. So It 's nature I should think a heap of him. 
1871 W. Ali xander ‘pohnny Gibb viii. (1873) 46 ‘ Aw wudna 
care a gieat heap, grn we can 'gree aboot the waages.’ 1887 
Mas. H. Martin Amor Vincii I. s You will find some one 
somewhere you think heaps better than me, 

6, Phrases. + a. By, in heaps : in crowds, in 
large quantities, in gieat numbers, b. In (of) a 
heap ; (of a body falling or lying) in a mass, in a 
state of collapse, having the appearance of a shape- 
less inert mass. c. f On heap (4-5 an hepe) ; in 
a heap or mass, together ; = Aheap, f On a heap, 
on heaps : in a prostrate mass, prostrate, f d To 
heap : together, into one mass. e. All of if on) a 
heap : all in a mass falling or fallen ; so f all on 
(upon) heaps. To strike all of (f on) a heap (colloq.) : 
to paralyze, piostrate mentally, cause to collapse. 

a. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss, I. clxxxiii. (R.), They., 
tlewe arid hanged them vpon trees by heapes. 1368 Graiton 
Chron. II. 259 They., walked in the streetes in heapes. 1641 
Milton Ee/onn. ii. Wks. (1847) 14/^ The inhabitants, .are 
enforced by heaps to forsake then native country. « 1700 
Dryden Cey.-c tj- Alcyone 174 The sailoisrun in heaps, a help- 
less crowd. 1799-1803 S. TvRNEn An^lo-Saa. (1836) I. in. 
i. 157 [Hengist] is affirmed .to have butchered in heaps the 
people who fled to the mountains and deserts. 

b. i84o_Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1844 I. 
23 What is this, Eve? thou droppest heavily In a heap 
earthward. 

c. a rooo Wonders of Creation in Codex Exon. (Thorpe) 
350 GewiteS Iron . .forS mare tungol, faran on heape. c 1203 
Lrw. 28292 pa heo weoren jrer on hepe an hunddred Jiusende 
heoene and cristene. c 1323 Gloss. W. de Diblcsw. in Wright 
V oc. 158 En nwnceus, on hepe. c 1420 Liber Cocamm (1862) 
15 Gar hit on hepe to renne. 1590 Splnser F. Q. hi. iv. i6 
He tombled on an heape, and wallovvd in his goie. 1607 
Shaks. Ttmon IV. iii. loi When I haue laid pioud Athens 
on a heape. 1611 Bible Ps. Ixxix. i They haue layd 
lerusalem on heapes. 

d. a 1300 Sarmutt xxxiv. in E. E. P, (1862) 5 Sei, sinful 
man, wht neltou leue Jrat al Iriiig sal come to hepe. c 1374 
Chauclr Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 105 (Camb. MS.) Puruyance 
emhiaceth alle thiuges to hepe. 41391 — Astral, i. § 14 
A litel wegge . . ]rat streyneth alle thise parties to hepe. 1393 
Langl. P. PL C. xi. 189 And 3ut were best to bee aboutc 
.Tud brynge hit to hepe, That alle londes loueden, and in on 
lawe by-leouede. 14 . . Voc. in W r.-W ulcker ypjzii Jnvicem, 
to geder, to hepe. c 1473 Eauf Coil^ear 83 Bot, micht we 
l»ing this harberie this nicht weill to heip. 1480 Caxton 
Descr. Brit. 12 Gadrith to hepegrete hepes of grauel. 

e. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. n. iii, 223 Lord Bassianus lies 
embiewed heeie, All on a heaire, 1633 H. More Antid. 
■Ath. I. xi. (17121 34 That lies like a Net all on heaps in the 
Water. 1711 Brit. Apollo III. No. 133. 2/1 A Young 
Woman.-stiuckmealionaheap. 1741 Richardson /’ awm/ri 
1 . 20s This alarm’d us both ; and he seem’d quite struck of 
a Heap. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xxi. The story . . is long 
and interesting.. it would be running my history all upon 
heaps to give it you here, 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxiv, The 


interrogatory seemed to strike the honest magistrate, to use 
the vulgar pnr.rse, all of a heap. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
HI. 120 Some one who.. will not be struck all of a heap 
like a child by the vain pomp of tyranny. 1887 Rider 
Haggard fess 3 It . . struck her horse upon the spine . . so 
tliat it felt all of a heap on to the veldt. 

6 . atlrib. and Comb . : Heap-cloud = Cumulus 2 ; 
heap-flood, a heavy sea; heap-measure =heapecl 
measure; heap-keeper, heap-stead (see quots.). 

1361 Burgh Eec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I. 335 To be 
mesourit with ane stiaik mett coriespondeii to the hep 
messour. 1383 Stanvhorst AEiieis i. (Aib.) 21 One ship 
. .was swaslit wyth a loysterus heapeflud. 1838 Shumonds 
Diet. Trade, Heap-keeper, a miner who overlooks the 
cleaning of coal on the surface. 1883 Gkesley Gloss. Coal 
Mining, Heap-stead, the entire surface works about a 
colliery shaft. i88g Nature XXXIX. 26 'Ihe common 
cumulus or heap-cloud, which is the commonest cloud of 
the day-time 111 line weathei. 

Heap (hfp), V. Forms : see the sb. [OE. 
hiapian, corresp. to OHG, hotifSn, MUG. Jiottfen, 
mod.G. haufen, haufen ; deriv. of the corresp. sb.] 

1 . irans. To make, foini, gather, or cast into a 
heap ; to pile up, amass, accumulate ; to pile one 
thing upon another so as to form a heap. Often 
with up, together, on. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke vi. 38 God gemet , . geheapod 
and ofer-flowende. 011223 Alter. R. 314 Heo .. heapeo .. 
togederes al [ret was er bileaued. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Johannes iiyj He Jrat mony heppis ay, Is seruand [raie-to 
nycht and day. 1483 Cath. Angl 183/1 To Heppe, 
accumnlare. 1338 Starkey England i. i. 6 Lylce vnto 
ryches hepyd in corneiys. 1390 SpENbER F, Q. in. vii. 47 
The Titans which did make Waire against heven, and 
heaped hils on hight To scale the skyes. 1611 Bible Job 
xxvii. 16 Though he heape vp siluer as the dust. i6ti — 
Each. xxiv. 10 Heape on wood, kindle the fire, i860 Tyn- 
dall Gtac. I. xxvii. 198 The snow had been heaped in 
oblique ridges across my path. 

b. intr. for pass. (Chiefly U. Si) 

1873 Lowell Among my Bis. Ser. il. 273 A stripe of 
phosphorescence heaping before you in a star-sown snow. 
1890 Harpers Mag. Nov, 865/1 Fallen avalanches heap 
wliitely at intervals below. 

2 . tramf and fig. To amass, accumulate ; to add 
many things together or one thing to another. 
Often with up, together. Also absol. 

egoo [see Heaping vbl.sb.]. ctzoo ORMIN4331 All piss 
fnmiie taless hasp Iss haepedd a33 ehhte. 111320 
R. Beunne Medtt, 863 pey wounded here, and heped 
haim vp on harmes. 1382 WvcLir Hab. ii. 5 He shal 
hepe logldere to hym alle peplis. 1329 S. Fisn SuppUc. 
Beggers (E. E, T. S.) 13 [They] haue heped to him benefice 
vpon benefice, 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Tim. iv. 3 Accqiding 
to their owne desires they will heape to themselues maisters, 
hauing itching eaies. 111605 Montgomerie Sonit. xxxiv. 
S More hevynes within my hairt I heep. 1711 Steele 
Sped, No. 260 ?• I The Ciicumstances which aie heaped up 
in my Memory. ^ 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (1B89) 1 . 3 Genera- 
tions of antiquaries have heaped together vast piles of facts, 
fb. rejl. aaAintr. for rejl, {ox pass.) Ohs. 

C1400 Dtstr. Y/ry/ 3548 Thes harmes so heterly hepit in 
his mynde. 1308 Dunbar Tna Martit Wemen 334 And 
iit hatrent I hid within my hert all ; Bot quhilis il hepit so 
huge [etc.]. 1533 Coverdale Esek. xxxix. 17 Heape you 
together and come. 1581 Pettie Guasso’s Civ. Conv. il. 
(1586) 53 b. The pieasse of people which lieapetli together at 
the judgement place. 

3 . trails. To furnish with aheap 01 heaps ; to fill, 
load, cumber, with a heap or heaps. Also with up. 

1326 Pilgr. PerJ. (W. de tV. 1531) 54 Your measure .. 
heped & fylled vnto it flowe ouer. 1330 Palsgk. 383/1 
Heape this biissbell as hy e as you can. 1342-3 c/ 34 <5- 
35 Hen. VIII, c. g § I The mouth & hole channell of the 
saide hauen is so heaped and quarred with stones. 1667 
Milton P. L. v. 391 With these various fruits the Trees of 
God Have heap’d this Table. 1790 A. Wilson Death Poet. 
Wlis. 63 Frowning dread Stalked o’er the world, and heapt 
his way with dead. 1824 Macaulay Ivry v. The field is 
heaped with bleeding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail, 
t b. intr. for re/l. and pass. Obs. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. E. xiv. ii. (1495) 465 The erthe 
hyglit Tellus, for we take fruyle therof, and hight ops, for 
he hepyth wyth fruyte. _ c 1400 Destr, Troy 3688 The heuyn 
in hast hepit with cloudis. 

4 . trails. To deal or bestow in heaps or large 
quantities. Const, upon. 

1373-80 Baeet Ah). H 303 To heape euill upon him, con- 
glomerare mala in aliqnem. 1390 SrunsER F. Q. 111. vii. 33 
Yet he poifoice him held, and strokes upon him hept. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 175 Your great Graces Heap’d 
vpon iiie (poore Vndeseruer). 1671 Milton Samson 276 To 
heap ingratitude on woithiest deeds. 1861 Bright Sp, on 
India 19 Mar., To heap insults on his memoiy. 

5 . To load, charge, or overwhelm (a person) loith 
(something in large quantities). 

1583 Stanyhurst EEueis 1. (Arb.) 21 Hee. .sees thee Tro- 
ians wyth seas and rayne water heaped. Ibid. ii. 38 Pat fals 
thee turret, thee Greeks with crash swash yt heapeth, 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. gi P 14 Some were .. heaped by 
Patronage with the gifts of Fortune. 1874 Kingsley Lett. 
(1878) IL 427 We are received with open arms, and heaped 
with hospitality. 

Heaped ChJpi),/j)/. a. [f. prec. -k-EDh] 

1 . Gatheied or thrown into a heap ; piled up. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 233/2 Heepyd, cnmulatus. 1392 Wyr- 

LEV Armorie, Ld. Chandos 93 As lurcking sparke in hept 
straw inclosed. 1632 Milton AM 147 A'bed Of heaped 
Elysian flowers. 1820 Shelley Vision Sea 12B The heaped 
waves behold The deep ralrn. i88i Besant & Rice Chapl, 
Fleet I. xii, Heaped-up piles of fruit and vegetables. 

2 . Having its contents piled up above the brim 
instead of being levelled. Heaped measure, a dry 


measure used for certain commodities which are 
heaped up in a cone above the brim of the measure. 

1330 Palsgr. 315/1 Heaped, as thynges that be measured, 
comble. 1581 Lambarde Riren. iv. iv. (15B8) 455 If any person 
have bought . . come by heaped measure. 1639 WillseoRd 
Scales Comm., Archtt. 5 The common allowance for lime is 
one quarter, or 8 bushels (heap’d measure) to every 1000 of 
bricks. 1740 Berkeley Let. to 1 . Priot 8 Feb. Wks 1871 
IV. 263 A heaped spoonful of rosin. 1866 Rogers 
Pr. I. X. 168 When the bushel is described as he.iped, nine 
struck bushels ai e reckoned as equal to eight heaped. 1896 
Whitaker's Aim. 424 Coke, apples, potatoes .. are still sold 
by heaped measures and the sack of three bushels. 

3 . fig. Accumulated ; stored up. 

140Z Hoccllvc Let. o/Cupid 407 Hii heped veitu hath 
swich excellence. 1513 Douglas A'wfs i. Piol. 228 Innrair 
hepit malice. 1847 Disraeli Tancied iv. iv. (1871) 264 All 
the heaped-up lore of ages. 1863 Neale Glor. Farad. 66 
O how dear, how heaped, the laptme ! 

Hea’per. [f- Heap v. -h -eh b] One who 
heaps up or accumulates. 

C1490 Piomp. Art;'!'. 233/2 (MS JC.) Hepai-, cwmilator. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Lnke xxiii. (1551) 377 b, An beaper 
of sinnes vpon sinnes. 1733 Ramsay Ep. to y. Clerk g May, 
Tho’ I ne’er was a rich lieaper, To make that up I live the 
cheaper. 1861 Daslnt Burnt Njai I. go Heaper up of 
piles of dead. 

t Heap-full, a. Obs. [f. Heap sb. (in advb. 
relation) -(-Full a.] Full and heaped up. 

1330 Palsgr. 54g/2 Fyll your busshell heape full. ibid. 
849/2 Heape full, or heaped full, a comble. 1769 Piojects 
in Ami. Reg. 115/2 A corn-bushel heap-full. 

Hea’ping, tibl. sb. [f. Heap v, + -ino b] 

1 . The action of the veib Heap ; making into a 
heap ; accumulation. Also concr. 

egoo tr. Bwda's Hist. v. xiv. [xiii.] (1890) 440 In heapunge 
eoweiie niSertinge. c imo Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hepynge, 
cnmulacio. 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixv. 7 In that un- 
measuiable heaping of the eaith. m63i Donne in Select. 
(1840) 30 This better resurrection is a heaping euen of that 
fulness, 1712 Addison Sped. No. 549 ir i Grown old in the 
heaping up of riches. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xx. 156 
Circular mounds or heapings-up of the crumbled limestone. 

2 . Comb, t heaping figure, a rhetorical figure 
in vvhicli epithets, etc. are heaped up. Obs. 

1589 PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poeste 111, xix. (Arb.) 243 The 
Latines called it Congeries and we the heaping figure. 

t Hea-ply, adv. Obs, rare ~ ®. [f. Heap sb. -t- 
-LY 1 ^.] In heaps. 

1332 Huloei, Heape upon heape, and heapelye. 

t Heap-meal, adv, [OE. heap-m&.lum, f. Heap 
sb. : see -meal.] In heaps ; in large quantities 01 
numbers. (Also by heap-meali) 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. xlvi. 34S Hu hie hie 
gadiia '3 heapinarlum. riooo /Elieic Numb. i. 3 Telle bu 
and Aaron heapmarlum. riooo — Samis’ Lives 0 , E. T. S.) 
II. 282 fa htebenan . . feollon heap-mmlum ealle to bass 
halsaii weres cneowum. 1610 Holland Camdetis Brit, i. 
71 And thereon powre the same foith by heap-meale. 

Heapy (brpi), a. [f. Heap sb. -i- -y. Cf. Get. 

frequent,] Full or consisting of heaps. 

1332 HuLOEr, Heapye or full of heapes, aceruosus. 1337 
7 Odell's Misc, (Aib.) 242 My heapy doubles and tierabling 
femes aie fled. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix. 313 With withei’cl 
foliage strew’d. a heapy store ! 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iv. 
128 Lava lying in heapy ridges. 

Hear (hw), v. Pa. t. and pa. pple. heard 
(haul). Forms: Inf. i hiernn, h:^an, hdran, 

2- 5 heren, 4-5 heere(n, 3-6 here, 6-7 heare, 
6- hear; also 3(Zffy.)h8eren, (Oii';//.)herenn, 3-4 
heoren, 3-5 s w, hure(n, 4 hyere(n, hiere(n, 4-5 
hir(e, j.w.huyxejSr. heyre,4-6 her, hyre, 5 md 
sing, harst; 5-6heire, 5-heir. Fa. f. i hferde, 
h]^rde, h6rde, 2-6 herde, 4-6 herd, hearde, 4- 
heard; also3heorde,((I?'/«,)heorrdej 3-4herede, 

3- 5 hirde, hurde, 3-6 harde, 4-7 (^V.— 9) hard. 
JPa, pple. I seMered, -h^red, -hexed, 2 hered, 
3-6 herd, 6- heard ; also 3 ( Ormi) herrd, heorrd, 
3-5 hard, 4 y-hyerd, 5 y-herd, 4-6 harde, 4-7 
(Af. -9) hard. [Com. Tent. vb. : OE., early 
WS. hieran, late WS. hjran, Anglian hiran 
{i—*hlarjaii) ~ OFiis. hSra, Mra (p.—^hdrjd) 
(WFns. hearren. Sail. Mrd), OS. hbrjan, hdrean 
(MLG., MDu. hdteti, Du. hooren), OHG. hbrreu 
(MHG. heoren, Ger. horen), ON. heyra (Noiw. 
hoyra, Sw. hoi a. Da. hbre), oX\\—*haurJan = 
Goth, hausjan OTeut. *hanzjan. Beside the 
simple vb., OE. had, like the other old Teutonic 
langs., the compound gehierait (Goth, gahausjan) 
in the same sense, but perhaps with greater 
implication of comijleleness of action. In some 
uses gehierait was more frequent in OE, than the 
simple vb., so that the latter is rare or not evi- 
denced ; it occurs more frequently in Old Northum- 
brian, and becomes commoner after 1200, perhaps 
under Norse influence. The pa. pple. in ge-, in 
early ME. southern dialect, may belong to either 
verb. See Yhere. 

Cognates of hauzjan outside Teutonic aie unknown. 
Coniectures of its relationship to the root atiz- Ear, to L, 
andzre, and Gr. anoveiv, are all extremely doubtful.] 

1 . intr. To perceive, or have the sensation of, 
sound ; to possess or exercise the faculty of audi- 
tion, of which the specific organ is the ear. The 
proper verb to express this faculty or function. 
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c ggo Lindisf. GosJ>. Matt. xiii. j 5 Dy laes e;^um hia geseaS 
and earum hera 3 G. gehyron]. — 16 Eadgo bioon. . 
eato iuere forSon heras hia G. big gehyraH. c izoo 
OriMiN 15501 And dumbe menu and dajfe he 5affTospekeim 
wel and herenn. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathou 62 Als 
l7ai tuk fra men be sycht, And for to here to haf na mycht 
1382 Wychf Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eeris of heerynge, 
heere he. 14, . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 566/44 Audio, to huyre. 
iSz6 Tindale Matt. xi. 15 He that hath eares to heare, 
let him here. 1599 Shahs. Much Ado iv. i. Leouato, I 
am sorry you must heare. c 1600 Sonn. xxiii, To heare 
with eies belongs to loves fine wit. 1611 Bible Deut. iv. 
aS Ye shall serue gods, .which neither see, nor heare. 1785 
Reid Int. Powers n. i, \Ve cannot see without^ eyes, nor 
hear without ears. Ibid., The ear is not that which hears; 
but the organ by which we hear. 187s Jowett Plato I. 54 
[He] whispered, .so that Menexenus should not hear. Mod. 
He does not hear readily ; he is dull of hearing. 

b. To hear of both ears, Not io hear of that ear 
(see Eae sh}- 3 d), on that side (see quot. 1615'). 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV, 16 b, The kyng was required 
to purchase his deliverance, .but he could not heare on that 
side, a 1617 Bayne Ou Eph. i, If he have no mind to per- 
form it, we say, hee cannot heare on that side. 1624 Bp. 
Mountagu Gagg Pref. g We should have heard theieof on 
both eaies to a purpose. 

2 . tram. To petceive (sound, or something that 
emils or causes sound); to have cognizance of by 
means of the ear or auditoiy sense. 

cgs^Lindis/. Cnryi. Matt. xiii. 17 gewillnadon. .gehera 3 a 
ilco ge hares and ne herdon G. gehyran ba jnng b^ S® 
gehyi'aS, and hig ne gehvrdon]. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 47 JJeos 
like weord. .god ha beoS to heien [cf. 49 for to iheren godes 
weotdes]. cizoo Vices Sf Virtues ix He it n«herde. cizoo 
Ohmin 10850 pacr wass b® Faderr heorrd anan Off beoffiie 
burrh an stefTne. a 1300 Cursor M. 2849 Sir loth wijf bh 
cri SCO hard. 1382 Wyclif Luke x. 24 Many prophetisand 
kyngis wolden . . heere tho thingis, that 3e heere, and thei 
lieiden not. C1440 Gesta Roni.Xvx.. 243 (Hark) He harde a 
voyse seing to him, ‘Whi erte thowe so hevy?’ 1338 
Starkey England i. i. 20 Thyngys wych we se, fele, or her. 
1563 W. Pl'lke Meteors (1640) 27 Although the lightning 
appeare unto us, a good pretty while before the thunderclap 
be heard. 1596 Shaics. x Hen. IV, u. ii. 35 Lay thine eare 
close to the ground, and list if thou can heare the tread of 
Ttauollers. 1694 /Icc. Sezi. Late Vay. u. (1711) 44 So great 
a noise, that one can hardly hear his own words. 1715 De 
Foe FaiK. Instruct, i. i. (1841) I. ig How can he hear what 
I say? i860 Tyndall Glac, i. xxvii. 215 The men shouted 
. .and I distinctly heard them through the falling snow, 

b. predicated of the ear. 

[fiSzg Vesp. Psalter ir., 38 [x. 17] Lustas heortan heora 
Setierde eare Sin.] _ci375d'c. Leg. Saints, Egipcianc 428 
Na bine eris to her it sa lange ma nocht thole. 1382 Wyclif 
1 Cor. ii. 9 Y3e syg not, ne eere herde . . what thingis God 
made redy bifore to hem that louen him. 1586 B. Young 
Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. iv. (1586) igi Ladie Lelias eares are to 
daintie to heare anie reasons. <21835 Mns. HemansJJfWfx 
Land iv, Ear hath not heaid its deep songs of joy. 

c. Not to hear day nor door : not to hear any- 
thing distinctly. Sc. 

1768 Ross Hclenore 86 (Jam.) That day nor door a body 
cudna hear. 1816 Scott Old Mori, viii, ‘ She’s as deaf as 
Corra-linn— we canna inak her hear day nor door.’ 

3 . As with other verbs of perception, the subsl. 
or pronominal object may be followed by an inf., 
pres, pple. (orig. vbL sb. with a-), or pa. pple., ex- 
pressing an action performed or suffered by it. 

The infin. now takes to after the passive, but not after the 
active vb. ; fVe heard him groan ; he was heard to groan. 
But exceptions to both rules are to be met with ; see b. 
a 1000 BeowtUf (Z.) 1346 Ic brut lond-buenrl leode mine . . 
seesan hyrde. cizoo Ormin goi Godd . . wolldehimm sellf 
pa belle.ss herenn ringenn. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 279 He 
Iiutde angles .synge an iiey. c 1340 Cursor M. 550 (Tn'n.) 
Of bese binges I haue herde serde Was adames body to 
gider leide. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 58 A.s lie 
mycht heyre be cok craw. ,ci44 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. 
MS.) Whenne b® seruauntis hiide hire lord crye. 1508 
Dunbar 'I'ua Mariit IVemeu 117 Quheii I heir nem- 
myt his name. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 33 As I 
heard once a doctor of Divinitie . . earnestly defendyng Ills 
cause with examples. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. v. 113, 

I heare a Bird so sing. 1651 Hobbes n. xxvi. 141 

To assemble the people . . to heare it read. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder 11 (Seager), Mr. Motteux has been heaid 
to say it more than once. 1^37 Pope Hor. Epist. n, ii. 93 
A Poet begs me, I will hear him read. 1782 CowVer Gilpin 
206 Whereat his horse did snort, as he Plad heard a lion 
roar. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. x. 2, I hear the hell struck 
in the night. Mod. I heard a clock striking ; 1 heard the 
clock stnke thiee. 

b. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 8 b, Yf that childe.. 
bee harde crye. 1647 W. Browne ix.Gomberz’ille's Polex- 
ander I, 180 , 1 heare the magnanimous Benzaida to accuse 
the mgratefull Nephizus. 

c. Hence, by ellipsis of sueb. objects as people, 
persons, some one, before tbe infinitives say, speak, 
talk, tell, the phrases to hear say, hear tell, etc., of 
which some are still in dialectal or colloquial, 
and occasionally literary, use. Formerly also with 
pa. pple., as io hear told (obs.). 

rt 1000 BcozoulfiZ.) 5S2 No ic wiht fram be .swylcra seaio- 
nioa seegan hyide. a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1114 Da be 
munecas of Burch hit herdon sm^en. c 1220 Bestiary 584 
He hauen herd told of Sis mere . . half man and half fis. 
1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 391 Kyng Macolon hurde telle lier-of 
m Scotlonde. 1465 Sir J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 531 

II. 244 When Debnam herd sey how that I began to gadyr 
sylvyr. c 1470 Henry IVallace iv. 379, I her spek of that 
man. 011533 Ld. Berners Huon Ixv. 225 Ye neuer herd 
Speke of a trewere nor more noble man. 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health (1636) 139 , 1 have heard tell of a bishop of this land, 
that would have eaten fryed frogs. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1638) 322 Ha was. .neuer afterwards scene or heard 


tell of. 1640 tr. Verdere's Row. Romanis li. 71 The burn- 
ing Knight, of whom it may be you have heard talk. Ibid. 

III. 59 Hee would by no means hear speak of sleeping till 
FloiLsbell had related [etc.]. i86r Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi. 
We beared tell as he’d sold his own land. 1892 G. F. X. 
Griffith tr. Fouard's St. Peter xyx Even those who had 
heard tell of his conversion did not know [etc.]. 

d. Hence tbe geiundial phrase i{by) hearing say, 
(by) hearing it said (by) hearsay. Obs. or dial. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 304 Edward vnderstode, 
|)orgh oft heryng say. How [etc.]. 1491 Caxton Vitas 
Pair. tW. de W. 1495) i. xxxvii. 49 a/2 He sayde soo by 
heryng saye. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. cxxvii. 
[cxxiii.] 361, I knowe nothyng of the mater but by heryng 
saye. <21533 — Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) B v b, Ijiei 
wrote by heryng sale. Mod. Sc. They knew by hearing 
tell of it. 

4 . To exercise the auditory function intention- 
ally ; to give ear, hearken, listen, a. intr. 

[crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xv. 10 ^jehyraS and ongytab.] 
C1340 Cursor M. 271 heading (Trin.) Hereb now of b® 
trinite deie And of b® makyng of bis world heie. 1382 
Wyclif 1 Sam. iii. 9 Spek, Lord, for thi seruaunl herith. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 17 Harstow, hoy ? ther is a 
podyng in the pot. 1482 Warkw. Chron. (Camden) 27 A 
castelle that spekethe, and a womane that wille here, thai 
wille be gotene bothe. i6ri Bible a Sam. xx. 16 Then 
cried a wise woman out of the Citie, Heare, heare. 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. i. i. 443 When fiist thy moving Accents Won 
me to hear. 

b. trails. To listen to (a person or thing) with 
more or less attention or understanding ; to give 
ear to, hearken to ; to give audience to. Orig. 
with dative of the person or thing. To hear out, 
to listen to to the end : see Out. 

<21000 Juliana 371 (Gr.) He minum hiaSe leahtrum 
Xelenge larum hyreo. cxxCa Hatton Gosp. John viii. 47 Se 
pe is of gode he herS G. gehyrS] godes word, c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 And bigan bat folc..to heie his wise 
lore, c 1205 Lay. 1329 Ne biS na man weri heora songes 
to herazn. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 3 Her me, dohter. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20510 Sittes stell now .. And hers [Fairf. heris] 
now bis mirines. c 1440 _G<.’x/;<2 /i’<jr;2. Ivi. 239 (ITarl. MS.) 
He that hurithe the doctrine of the ioyes of paradys. 1475 
Bk. Noblesse 79 He. .disdeyned to hire theyni. 1611 Bible 
I Sam. xxiv. 9 Wherfore hearest thou mens words ? 1617 
Moryson lien. i. 137 Thereis a Chamber [in the Vatican]. . 
wherein Ambassadours are heaid. Ibid. in. 32 The Pharises 
..were to be heard, as sitting in the chaiie of Moses. 1637 
Shirley Gamester \i\. (DodsleyD. PI. 1780 IX. 63) It will 
be inconvenient t(5 hear out your curranto. 1749 Fielding 
Tom yarns xiv, iii, I desire only to be heard out. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts, I. 8t Hear my story, 0 fisherman. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 363 There was an agreement between us 
that you should hear me out. 

c. With two objects, as To hear (one) his 
lessons : to listen to the recitation of his lessons. 

1804 Lady Hunter in Sir M. Hunieds yrnl. (1894) 202, 

I . .have heard George and James their lessons. »8ii L. M. 
Hawkins C'tess <5- Gertr. (1812) II. 256 He hears some of 
the younger ones their lessons. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 
III Three pupils, and not a lesson have I heard them, 

5 . trails. To attend and listen to (a lecture, ser- 
mon, play, musical performance, etc.) ; to form one 
of the audience at. 

<11300 Cursor M. 9764 (Gott.) He mote baini giue his 
benisoun, pat wil gladly here b'S sarmoun. c 1375 Lay 
Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 2 Hou mon scholde here hys 
masse. 1470-85 Malory Arthurxxii. ix, Vpon the morowe 
whaii they had herde masse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, 
VIII, 9 He and the_puene heard evensong. 1596 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. Induct, ii. 136 They thought it good you heare 
a play. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) I. IL 95 Many 
peisons were sent to prison for hearing mass. 

b. ‘ To be a hearer of; to sit under the preaching 
of; as, what minister do you hear? (A colloquial 
use of the word.) ’ Webster, 1828. Also absol. 

1783 CowFER Let. 8 Sept., There are, however, many who 
have left the Chuich, and hear among the Dissenters. 

6. trails. To listen to judicially in a court of law; 
to give (one) a hearing ; to try (a person or a case). 

c 1160 Hatton Gasp. John vii. 51 Demci ure cm anigene 
man bute hy ne man aer hyi e [Ags. G. gehyre] ? 1382 Wyclif 
Deut. i. 17 The litil ge shulen here as the more. 1484 Lett, 
etc. Rich. Ill (Rolls) I. 79 If any persone wolle come and 
compleyn of any of the said baillieffes that they shalbe herd. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. Table 62 He quha first accuses, is 
first hard. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 120 His Royall 
selfe in ludgement comes to heare The cause. 1709 Addison 
Tatter No. 121 r 1 They are so in haste, that they never 
hear out the Case. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 115 
Three Judges were appointed to the special duty of hearing 
appeals from the courts below. 1891 Laxu if Weekly 
Notes Z02/1 The plaintiff ought to have had an opportunity 
of being heard before he was dismissed. 

7 . To listen to with compliance or assent ; to ac- 
cede to, grant (a request or prayer). Chiefly in 
scriptural use. 

971 //ow. 49Gifhimmon bonne hyraii nelle, bonne 

mot se imesse-preost hit wrecan. c 1175 Lamb. Ilonu 63 Ah 
lauerd god her ure bone, a 1300 Cursor M. 10499 ‘Anna’, 
he said, ‘herd es bi bone, pou salt haf child and but wel 
sone’. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xviii. 15 Jif he shal heere thee, 
thou hast wonnen thi brother. — Luke i. 13 Thi preier is 
herd. t4S0”^S30 Myrr, our Ladye 18B Though ye deserue 
not to be harde for youre selfe, yet that he wylle graunte 
you youre askynges. 1562 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. i 388 I. 91 That altar, vpon the quhilk the prayaris 
of all acceptit and hard be our heuinly Father are offerit. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 73 The king . . sent to Rome with 
his excuse, which the Pope woulde in no wise heere. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Geoig. iv. 656 Orpheus’ dying Pr.ay'is at 
length are heard. 1827 Keble Chr. Y. St, Peter’s Day ii, i 
The prayer is heard. 


b. To hear of, with ’loill {would') and negative : 
to refuse to listen to, entertain the notion of, con- 
sent to, or permit. 

1584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 274 He would in no case 
heare of leconciliation. 1658 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 15a 
The learned Antiquai y will not hear of it. 1785 Mrs. S . Boys 
Coalition I. 143 She would not hear of it. 1796 Charlotte 
Smith Marchinont IV. 347 He would by no means hear of 
her going. 1879 Mrs. Oliphant Within Precincts (Tauchn.) 

II. .xxix. 237 Mother would not hear of her staying. 

f8. To obey. Obs. (OnlyOE., ME.,and azr/z.) 
Orig, with dative. 

c 930 Lindisf. GoH. _Maik iv. 41 1 -Iua . . is Ses bate ec 
wind and sa heraO him. . c 1000 ZElfkic Exod. xiv. 31 
pal Israhelisce folc . . hyrdon Gode and Moise his beowe. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 1 . 214 [Ciist] ordeynedemany 
folk to here alweie bis newe lawe. 1700 Prior Carmen 
Seculare 215 The fiery Pegasus disdains To mind the Rider’s 
Voice, or hear the Reins, a 1729 Congreve Ode to Godol- 
phiii (T.), The beast .. AVhom. soon he tam’d to use, and 
taught to hear the reins. 

■j- 9 . intr. To be subject (to ') ; to belong. Obs. 
[So MHG. liceren, beside gehoeren.'] 

<1893 K. zElfred Oros. i. i. § 22 pas land eall hyraS to 
Denemearcan. 940 Chart. Eadniund in Cod. Dipl. III. 415 
Se haga at Wiltune Se hyrS into Wilig. c 1205 Lay. 24062 
pa hafitenes alle, be herden to ban loiides. _ ? a 1300 Shires 
of Eng. in O. E. Misc, 146 Her-to heieb viii stole schire. 

10 . tram. To learn or get to know by hearing ; 
to receive or obtain as information ; to be told; to 
be informed of. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvl. 2 Husetd Sis ic hero fioin Se ? 
[Ags. G. Hwi gehyre ic bis he pe?] C1160 Hatton Gosp. 
ibid., Hwi here ich bis be b® ? o 1250 Gen. tr Ex. 1370 Sum 
good tiding heren or sen. c 1290 Beket 814 in A. Eng. Leg. 

1 . 130 To court eft-soone he wende, For-to heoie [v.r. hure] 
be kingus wille. a 1300 Cursor M. 4 192 His fader of him 
iiirs na tiband. c 1450 Merlin^ 32, 1 shall often . . brynge 
soche tidinges as thow shall put in thi boke. And wite it well, 
peple shulbe glad euer to heiren it. 1529 ’Rlowe, Dyaloge 1. 
Wks. 1S9A The Jewes that weie vnworthy to hyre it, were 
offended. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 377 The next newes 
that was heard of him, was, that he was slaine in Lorraine. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 888 Adam, soon as he heard The fatal 
Trespass don by Eve. 1781 Cowper Conversation 804 Great 
changes and new manners have occuned, And blest reforms, 
that I have never heaid. 1893 W. T. Wawn S. Sea 
Islanders 53 The inquiry over, 1 heard nothing more about 
the matter. 

b. with obj. clause. 

<21000 Beowulf [Z.) 2173 Hyide ic bast he Sone heals-be.ah 
Hygde gesealde. c 1050 Bprhtferth’s Handboc in Anglia 
(1885) Vlll. 321 We habbaS on gastlicum gewiiturn oft ge- 
hyred bsetusysbeboden. cxx^HaitonGospfQ'tsxixx.-yzSAei 
heide [H,gr, G. gehyide] we naefre, -baet anyg un-tynde bus 
eagen. cizoo Trin. Coll, Horn. ^3 Nu je hauen herd bat 
ure drihten bit turnen to him, hereo nu o hu uele wise. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. xlii. 2, 1 haue herd that wheel is sold in Egipte. 
IS 59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 5 Let me heie what 
you call Cosmographie, i59i_ Shaks. Two Gent. iv. ii. 113, 

1 likewise heare that Valentine is dead. 1670 Lady M. 
Bertie in xzih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 21, l am 
very sorry to heare that the small pox increases so as to fright 
you from Exton. 1674 N, Cox Genii. Recreat. (1677) 193 
Garlick I have heard will do the like. 1746 Tom Thumb's 
Trav. 32 The courteous Behaviour of the 1 nhabitants, which, 

I hear, is habitual to them. 1808 Sketches of Character 
(1813I I. 198, I hear there aie no lodgings to be had, 

II . absol. or intr. To be informed, learn ; to re- 
ceive information or tidings of, or obtain news 
concerning ; to receive a message or letter _/r(7W. 

c 1320 Cast. Love 1371 Je habbeb i-herd nou riht Of his 
strengbe and of his miht. 1:1400 Destr. Troy 1866 Ne 1 
hardely herde of liym hade in my lyue. <11400-50 Alex- 
ander 2667 As sone as Darye pe derfe of pis dede heris. 
<1:1533 Ld. Berners Huon cxxvii. 466 They neuer had hard 
of suche a myracle. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. H, 78 Theile 
of Suffolk .. hearing of their doynges. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 

IV. iii. 36-8 , 1 heard no Letter from my Master. .Nor heare I 
from my Mistris, who did promise To yeeld me often tydings. 
1776 Trial of Nundocomar •z'^jx Would you not have heard 
if he had been so ill as not to be able to come out ? 1830 
Southey Lett, (1856) IV. 168, I too had been looking to hear 
from you._ 1837 DickensRzc/<2w. ii. You shall hear from me in 
the morning, sir. Mod. When did you hear from your son 
in South Africa? We hear from him regularly every mail. 
He has never been heard of since. 

b. To hear of it : to be spoken to about it ; to 
be called to account for it. colloq, 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, i. iii. 124 Send vs your Prisoners, 
or you’l heare of it. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Verse 15. 
xiv. § 3 (1669) 161/2 We . . look to find them at hand on the 
shelf clean and lit for use, or our servants shall hear of it. 
Mod. You'd better not do it again, or you’ll hear of it. 
d* 12 . To be reported or spoken (well or ill) of. 
[After Gr. eS, /ra/ews d/coueiv, L. bene, male audirei\ 
1583 Babington Commandnt. ix. (1637) 85 Desire ever .. 
rather to heaie well, than to be rich : yea . . to leave unto 
thy posterity an honest report and name, before heaps of 
any riches. _ 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. v. 23 01 what of gods 
then hoots it to be borne, If old Aveugles sonnes so evill 
heare? 1652 Bp. Hall /«z/zx. fFhz-A/ il. i, Aristotle himself 
is wont to hear ill for his opinion of the soul’s mortality. 
1658-9 Burton! s Diary (1828) IV. 147 You have been three 
days upon it. It hears ill abroad. 1706 Stanhope Paraphr. 

III. 502 If such Indulgences hear ill in the World, and 
naturally expose a Man to Censure and Disrepute. 

b. To hear rather : to prefer to bear, to prefer 
to be addressed or called. (A Latinism.) 

1667 Milton P. L. hi. 7 Or hear’st thou rather pure 
Ethereal stream Whose Fountain who shall tell? 1829 
Lamb Let. to V, Novella Oct., Dear Fugueist — or hear’st 
thou rather Contrapuntist? 

13 . Tbe imperative Hear!, now usually repeated, 
1 Hear ! hear ! (formerly Hear him I hear him !) 
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is used as an exclamation to call attention to a 
speaker’s wordsj and hence has become a general 
expression of approbation or ‘ cheering 
It is now the regular form of cheering [Cheer si. 8] in the 
House of Commons, and expresses, according to intonation, 
admiration, acquiescence, indignation, deiision, etc. 

1689 Sir E. Seymour 19 Feb. in Cobbett Puri. Hist. V. 
122, I see gentlemen speak here under great disadvantages 
..When gentlemen speak with leflections, and cry ‘hear 
him, hear him ’, they [the former] cannot .speak with freedom. 
1689 Sir H. Capel Hid., When Seymour wa.s in the Chair, 

I have heard ‘ Hear him, hear him’, often said in the house. 
176a Foote Orators 11. Wks. 1836 _II. 176 Ter. Deimot, 
be easy — Scam. Hear him — Tire. Hear him — Ter. 
Ay, hear him, hear him- 1768 Ln. J. Cavendish Sp, Ho. 
Com, 8 Dec. in Sir H. Cavendish Deb. (1S41) I. 96 Let us. . 
give a dispassionate attention to everything that passes. 
[Hear !] That very word ‘ hear 1 ’ I dread of all others. 
1769 Sir F. Norton Sp. ibid. 432 The common law is as 
much the law as the statute law. [Mr. Grenville called out 
hear ! hear !] If the hon. gentleman will hear, by and by 
he will hear. 1770 G. Grenville Sp. 16 Feb. ibid. 461 'rhe 
House will be obliged to you [the Speaker] for your infoima- 
tion. [Hear, Hear !j Mr. Speaker, I beg the House will 
be silent. I am sure that is disorderly. 1783 Genii. Mag. 
LIII. n. 822 As to himself, he was fiee to acknowledge. . the 
hand which he had in it (A cry of Hear him ! Hear him I) 
By the cry of Hear Him 1 said his Lordship, gentlemen 
seem to think I am going to make a confe.ssion. 1803 in 
Stanhope Ai/i.’ WzW (1S62) IV. 49 When he [Pitt] sat down 
theie followed three of the . . most enthusiastic bursts of 
applause I ever heard . . as far as I observed, however, it was 
confined to the pailiameutary ‘ Hear him 1 Hear him 1 ’ 
181Z Pari. Deb. 5 May in Examiner n May 292/2 Orders 
were sent olF to Mr. Henry to withdraw fiom the United 
States. — {Hear, hear 1 ) 1863 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. iSgoV. 251 One Noble Lordor Honorable Mem- 
ber asking a question, and another Noble Lord or Honoiable 
Member endeavoiing to dodge it, amid cries of Hear 1 Hear ! 

b. lienee as sb. Hear, hear ! (formerly hear- 
hiin), a cheer. Also Hear-hear v. inlr., to shout 
‘ hear ! liear ! ’ ; Ham., to acclaim with shouts of 
’hear! hear!'\ to cheer. Hence Hear-hea’rer. 

1727 Vqvis,, etc. Art 0/ Sinking The hear him of the 
house of commons. 1736 Bolingbroke Patriot. (1749) 48 
Withrepeatedheai-himsringingin his eats. 1836 Westm.Rev. 
Apr. 233 The hear hints vac more fervent than on almost any 
other occasion. 1837 Dickens Pickw. vii, I thank my 
honourable friend, if he will allow me to call him so— (four 
hears, and one certainly from Mr. Jingle) — for the sugges- 
tion. 1833 — Dorrit I. xxxiv, Pleaiing, and ohing, and cheer- 
ing. 1868 Disraeli Sp. in PIo. Com. 3 Apr., If the hear- 
hearers have their way, 1879 Sir G. Campbell^ PPhite ij- 
Biack 374 The members seemed generally very quiet ; theie 
was little ‘ Hear, hearing ! ' 1883 Standard 3 Apr. 5/4 He 
. .‘hear, heats’ the member for Northampton. 1893 Daily 
News 3 Dec. 3/1 Mr. Morley’s explanation of his position.. 
was received with sympathetic hear, lieais. 

Hear(e, obs. ff. Hair, -e, Heir, Hebe, Highee. 
Hearable (hiaTab’l), a. [f. Hear z/. + -able.] 
That can be heard, audible. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xiv. 74 That he haue sure knowing 
of heereahle treuthis and that bi heering of eeris. 1483 
Cath. Aiigl. 184/1 Heieabylle, audihilis. 1831 Ruskin 
Let. to F, D. Maurice (1S89) 9 He is to me Visible and 
Hearable. 1883 W. C. Russell Strange Voy. 1 . viii. 106 
It was necessary to scream to make oneB words hearable. 

Hearb, Hearce, Heard, obs. ff. Herb, 
Hearse, Herd. 

Heard (haid), ppl. a. [pa. pple, of Hear &.] 
Perceived by the ear. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 Pleide, auditus. 1819 Keats 
Grecian Urn n Heard melodies are sweet, but those un- 
heaid Are sweeter. 

Heard-say, obs. var. of Hearsay. 

Hearer (hD-raj). [f. Hear v. -t- -eb i.] 

1 . One who hears ; an auditor, listener. 

1111340 Hampole Psalter w. ii pai shew stynkand wordes 
hat corumpis he herers. 1382 Wvclip' i. 23 An hereie 
of the word, and not a doere. 1329 More Dyceloge i. Wks. 
150/2 The fruit of stryfe among the hyrers. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado 1. i. sog/Phou wilt he like alougr presently, And 
tire the hearer with a booke of words. 111734 North 
. Exam. nr. vii. § ig (1740) 517 As in the proverbial Court at 
Dover, all Speakers and no Pleaters. 1738 Johnson Idler 
No. 49 f I He knows me to be a very patient hearer. 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 151 Those who are present, .ought 
to be impartial hearers of both the speakers. 

■f b. One who hears causes ; a judge. Obs, 
tS3S Coverdale Jndg. xi, 10 The Lorde be hearer 
belwene vs. 

2 . One who receives oral instruction, or attends 
lectures or sennons ; a disciple. Cf. Audien'I’. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett. Jr. New-Eiig. (1S67) sg Mr. Bur- 
roughs . . formerly a hearer, and still a great lover, of my 
Reverend Father in Law, Di. Samuel Annersly. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece V. 251 He was for a time one of Plato’s 
hearers. 1888 Pali Mall G. 2 Apr. 14/1 The non-matricu- 
laled students, or ‘ hearers ’, at the four [Swiss] universities 
are about four hundred in number. 

3 . Eccl. Hist. [tr. L. atidunsi\ One admitted to 
hear the Scriptures read and receive instruction, but 
not to the common worship of the church : applied 
to catechumens and penitents of the second order, 

1697 tr. Dupin's Eccl. Hist. II. log This sort of Cate- 
chumens were called Hearers, because they heard the 
Instructions which were given in the Church, a 1711 Ken 
Hynmotheo iii. Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 76 Within the hallow’d 
Door on either Hand, 'The Penitents advanc’d to Hearers 
stand. 1722 J. Bingham Chr. Ajitiq. VI. 534 St. Basil says ex- 
pressly, they weie hearers only, and not allowed to be piesent 
at any prayers whatsoever. 

Hear-hear, etc. : see Hear v. 13 b. 


Hea’riug, uhl. sb. [f. Hear -p-ing 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hear ; perception by 
the ear or auditory sense ; tlie faculty or sense by 
which sound is perceived ; audition. 

CIZ30 Hali Meid. 13 Fif wlltes, sihSe & hcrlnge [etc.]. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 13107 pe def has heriiig, blind has sight. 
137s Barbour Bruce i. 10 Sulli thyngis .. Tyll maiinys 
heryiig ar plesand. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. lU. xviii. 
(1495) 64 Alway the heryng is gendred by ayre smytte. 1309 
Fisher Ftm. Serm. C’tess Richmond Wks. (1876) 303 
Her herynge sholde haue dulled more and more. 1348 
Hall Chron., Edw. /K, 232 b, Fayning that he was thycke 
of hearyng. 1588_ Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 75 Aged eares 
play treuaiit at his tales. And yonger hearings are quite 
rauished. 1597 Gkrardb Herbal (1633) 856 Ground-luy 
is commended . . for them that are hard of hearing. 1772 
Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) II. 154 Captivating . . at the 
first healing. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 224 ’The 
oigan of hearing is not manifest in insects. 

b. In one’s hearing, in such a position or way 
as to be heard by one. Within hearing, ont of 
hearing, at such a distance as to be heard, or not 
heard ; within, or out of, hearing distance. 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. ix. 5 He .seide to hem in inyn heryng, 
Go 3e thorou3 die citee .. and smytte Je. C1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 455 Quhen that the Bruce out off thair heiyng 
wer. 1368 Grafton Chron. H. 200 [He] cuissed his sonne 
in the hering of those that had the guyding of them. 1390 
Shaks. Mids, N. ii. ii. 152 What, out of hearing, gone? No 
sound, no word? 1396 — Merch. V. v. i. 241 In the hear- 
ing of these manie friends I sweaieto thee. 1613 G. Sandvs 
Trav. 9 Where stood that renowned Citie of Corinth, in 
hearing of both Seas. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxx, As soon 
as we came within hearing, I called out to him by name. 
1791 Boswell Johnson (1831) HI. 79 It was not said in his 
healing. 1862 D. Wilson II. xxiii. 361 Within 
the hearing of Niagara’s voice. 

2 , The action of actively giving ear, listening 
(e.g. to a lecture, sei-mon, play, etc.); spec, attend- 
ance at preaching (dial.) ; audience. Also Jig. 

a 1223 St. Marhcr. 2 HereniS alle ]>e mahen, ant lienuige 
habbeS. r'1340 Cursor M. 13708 (Trin.) pel 5af liering to 
him vchone. 1329 More Dyaioge i. Wks. 168/2 To 
gyue diligent hyrynge .. and faithfull obedience to the 
chuiche. 1368 Grafton Chron. H. 390 At that tyme the 
Aichebishop had no further heeryng._ i6oe Shaks. Ham. 
III. ii. 161 We begge your hearing Patientlie. 1604 Hiekon 
Preacher's Plea Wks. 1624 I. 539 To draw the people to 
hearing upon the weeke-dayes. 1791 Cowper 26 June, 
Ho , . has a mother between seventy and eighty, who 
walks every Sunday eight miles to hearing, as they call it, 
and back again. 1856 Frouue Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 170 
New doctrines ever gain readiest hearing among the com- 
mon people. 

3 , The listening to evidence and pleadings in a 
court of law ; the trial of a cause ; spec, a trial be- 
fore a judge without a jury. b. (&. Law.) Hearing 
in presence, ‘ a formal hearing of counsel before the 
whole thirteen Judges’ (BOl IJict. Law Sc. 1861). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 357 The Usher, .is willing to 
give us the bearing, and [0 determine the controversie. 1603 
Shaks. Meas. for M. 11. i. 141 I’ll take my leaue, And leaue 
you to the hearing of the cause. 1690 Wood Life 15 Jan, 
(O. H. S.) III. 322 Theie was to be a hearing between the 
University and City of Oxon on the 15 January {note, at the 
barr of the house]. 1705 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov., On ye i4i''i 
Instant, .came on the Hearing of y® Election of St. Albans. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. (1800) III. 453 The cause is again 
brought to hearing on the matters of equity reserved, and a 
final decree is made. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 554 The 
cause was twice heard in Iielaud, on the last of which hear- 
ings, before Lord Middleton . . he decreed a perpetual injunc- 
tion against Lord Forbes 1891 Laiv Reports Weekly Notes 
80/t [’I’hey] attended the heading before the registrar. 

4 . Knowledge by hearing or being informed ; 
esp. in phr. to come to one’s hearing. 

c 1430 Loneucii Grail Ivi. 322 So long they spoken of 
this thing . . that it cam to hiie lordis hering. a 1533 Ld. 
Berners Huon Ixxxviii. 281 The brute theiof came io the 
herynge of duke Raoull. 1617 Moryson Itin. U. iii Upon 
the hearing of his Lordsliips returne, 

6. Something heard ; report, rumour, news, dial. 
<11300 E. E, P Salter cLtJi). 7 Of ivclheiing noght drede sal 
he. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. vii. 26 Trublynge togidre shal come 
vpon trublynge togidre, and herynge vpon herynge. c 1440 
Jacob's Well xxxiv. (E. E, T. S.) 220 pin ei-ys, [at first spak 
dyshonest herynges of baebytyng, flateryng, lesynges, & 
rybaudrye. ? a 1300 Sir Bcues 3680 (Pynson) The pope [of] 
that herynge was ful glad. *396 Shaks. Tam, Shr. v. ii. 182 
Tisa good hearing, when children are toward. But a harsh 
hearing, when women aie froward. 1611 — Cymb. in. i. 4 
Whose remembrance . . will to Eares and Tongues Be 
Theame, and hearing euer. 1666 Pepys Diary 4 Aug., De 
Kuyter dares not come on shore.. Which is a very good 
hearing. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xlviii, (1892) 348 
This is a pleasant hearing. I thank Heaven for it. 

6. A ‘ lecture ’, a scolding, dial. 

1816 ^COT! Old Mort. xiv, ‘After she had gi’en us a hear- 
ing on our duties.’ 1824 Miss FERRiER/zi/icr. xli, [She] left 
the room for the purpose, .of giving her a good hearing. 

7 . attrih. and Comb., as hearing-day, -distance, 
-organ, -tube ; bearing-fee, the fee paid by a suitor 
to an official of the court before the case is heard ; 
bearing-trumpet = Ear-tbumpet. 

i860 Fitzroy in Merc. Marine Afag. VII. 343 What is 
called ‘a good *heaiing.day’, may be mentioned among 
the signs of wet. 1887 Cassell's Pam. Mag. 141/2 You 
must pay zs. for every pound you sue for, for “hearing-fee. 
189s Daily Neaus 4_Dec. 6/2 So poor that she actually could 
not pay the hearing-fee. 1723 Watts Logic ii. v. § 1 
Mediums which assist the Hearing, such as Speaking- 
Trumpets, “Hearing-Trumpets. 1856 Ld. Cockbukn Mem. 
i. (1874) 41 A smalf hearing trumpet fastened by a black 
ribbon to a button-hole of his coat. 


8. Hearing say ,geriindial phr . : see Hear v. 3 d. 
Hea’iing, i*//. c. [f. Hearzz. - h-iNG-.] That 
hears : see Lne verb. 

<21300 Cursor M. 27989 pe eres o [e heiand, 1382 Wyclif 
Prov. XX. 12 The heiende ere, and the seeiide e^e. 1676 
Wycherley Pt. Dealer ui. i. If it bad not been for me, thou 
hadst been yet but a hearing counsel at the bar. 1884 A. J. 
Ellis in Alhensum iz Jan. 55/1 A .school .._foi leaching 
deaf-mute infants in. .association with hearing infants. 
Hearing, obs. form of Herring. 
t HeaTingfless, a. Obs. [f. Hearing vbl. sb. 
y -LESS.] Destitute of the faculty of hearing ; deaf. 
1398 revisa Barth. De P. R. in. xviii. (Tollem. MS.) 
Ambiose sayep pat men of pe contiay peie pe ryuer Nilus 
arisep ben hei ingles [1382 void of hearing]. 

Heark, obs. form of Hark. 

Hearken, harken (hauk’n), v. Forms; I 
berenian, beoronian, 2-3 berenen, (Orm. 
berronenn), 3 barenien, 3-4 beorkiiien, herk- 
nen, berkin, 3-(3 berken, 4 berkon,4-5berkyn, 

5 barkyn, 6 barcken ; 4- barken, 6- hearken. 
[OE. herenian, heorenian, hyrenian, formed with 
suffix -n- from *heorci-an, the OE. type of Hark v. 

The spelling harken, which agrees with that of Hark, and 
is at once moie regular and of cailler standing, is the ac- 
cepted one ill modern American Dictioiiaiies, and is pic- 
ferred by some good Engli-sh writeis ; but in cun ent English 
use it is much less frequent than hearken. The_ preference 
for the latter spelling is probably due to association with 
Hear, supported by the analogy of heart and hearth,'] 

1 . ijlir. To apply the ears to hear ; to listen, give 
ear. Const, io {pc of), in OE. and ME. with dative. 

ctiooo Life St. Guthlac (1S48) 42 GuSlac . . code pa sona 
ut and hawode and herciiode. c 1000 ALlfric Horn. I. 422 
Ypolitus . . heora woidum. heorenode. c 1173 Lamb. Plom. 
59 HereniS alle to pis writ, c 1203 Lay. 1966S Fleo. .hacic- 
neden 5eorne of pas kinges hairme. a 1300 Cursor AI. 966 
He said, ‘ adam, now wel sais pou I sal pe tell, and heiken 
{Gott. haikin] now’. 13. . Caw. <5 Cr. Knt. 1708 pe fox . . 
Flauilounez, & herkenez, bi lieggez ful ofte. c 1386 Chau- 
cer ICnt.'s T. 66S His felawe That was so neih to herken 
of his savve. 1489 Caxton Faytes of A, n. xxxvii. 155 They 
ought often to lieiken yf they can here eiiy noyse or sinyt- 
ynge of hamer.s. 1330 Palsgk. 579/1 tlaiken heie at this 
hole, 1350 Crowley Inform. 4 Petit. 255 Herken you 
possessioners. 1392 Shaks. Vch. <?• Ad. 868 She hearkens 
for his hounds and for his horn. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 564 But aged Nmeus harkens to his Lore. 1718 Lady 
M, W, Montagu Let, io Lady Rich 10 Oet, It is full em- 
ployment enough to hearken, whether one answers or noj. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist, (1776) IV. 30 Whenever it is 
whistled to, it stops to hearken. 1832 I'lnnyson (Euone 
23 Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 

■f 2 . intr. To listen privily; to play the eaves- 
dropper ; to eavesdrop . Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecdus. xxi. 27 [24] The folie of a man to 
herknen thurj the dores. 1333 Coverdale f^/<f., A foolish 
man staiideth herkenynge at the dove. 1588 Nottingham 
Rec. IV. 219 By harckeninge of our bowses with drawen 
weapens. 

3 . intr. To apply the mind to what is said ; to 
attend, have regard; to listen with sympathy or 
docility. Const, to. 

cizso Halt Meid, 39 Hercne his lead. 1333 Coverdale 
Exod. vi. 9 But they herkened not vnto him, for very 
anguysh of sprete, and for soie lahoure. 1349 Latimer 
P laughers (Arb.) 23_No man wyll herken to it. 1631 FIobbes 
Leviath. in. x.xxvi, 224 Josiah not heaikning to them, 
was slain. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1134 Would thou had.st 
heark’nd to my words, and stal’d. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Amer. (1778) ll. vi. 203 Instead of hearkening to some of 
his officers. 1870 Bryant Iliad I. 1. 12 To him Who 
liearkens to the gods, the gods give ear. 1896 A. Austin 
Eng. Dart. 11. iv, ’i’liey would not harken, 
d" b. with on. Obs. 

1323 Ld. Berners Proiss. I. cclx.xiii. 414 The people, .had 
great desyre to harken on the promysses that the duke of 
Amiens made vnto them, 1580 Sidney Arcadia (1627) 434 
Harkening on euery rumour. 

4 . trans. To hear with attention, give ear to (a 
thing) ; to listen to ; to have regard to, heed ; to 
understand, learn by hearing ; to hear, perceive by 
the ear. Now only poet. 

ciooo i'Elfric Horn. II. 440 Heo gestet mt Codes fotum, 
his word heoreniende. c 1200 Ormin 11723 FQtrwwburp 
herrenenn Godess word, a 1225 Auer. R. 82 Nout one peo 
pet hit speke 3 , auh peo pet hit hereneS. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. HI. pr. i. 50 (Camb. MS.) For thow seyst pat thow 
art so desirous to herkne hem. azUoo-so Alexander 
In-to pe temple he turned tythandis to herken. 1529 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1232/2 When they heaie it, 
harken it but as they woulde an idle tale. 1610 Shaks. 
Temp. I. ii. 122 ’This King of Naples being an Enemy To 
me inueterate, heaikens my Brothers suit. 1832 Tennyson 
New-Year's Eve 39 Tho’ I cannot speak a word, I shall 
harken what you say. 

b. With personal ohj . (orig. dative as in i ; 
but this afterwards levelled with the accusative or 
objective). Ohs. exc, died. 

xzg'j R. Glouc. (1724) 308 Kyng Edmond . . lende vp hys 
sseld, & herkiied hyni ynou. c 1400 Deslr. Troy 9238 Sho 
herknet hym full hyndly. Ibid. 9264 Long he stode. .Douu 
hengond his hed, herkonyng the qwene. cisoo Alelusine 
Ivi, 334 Raymoiidyn heikned hym gladly. 1383 Stanvhursi' 
rEneis in. (Arb.) 76 Who would Cassaiidia then harckeii? 
1890 Yorksh. Clergyman., What do you come to chmch for? 
Boy. To harken yo. 

f 5 . intr. Hearken to : Listen, give ear. [As if 
from a compound vb. to-hearken] cf. Ger. %u- 
horthen, imper. horch zu! Cf. Go to, from vb. 
To-go.J Obs. 



HEABKENEB. 


HEAESE. 


iSa6 Tindale Mark iv. 3 He..sayde vnto them, in his 
doctrine : Heikeii to. Beholde, The sower went forth to 
sowe, — vii. 2 Brethren, and fathers, hai ken to. 1335 
Covledale 2 Chroii. xviii. 27 Hcrken to, all ye people, 
f 6 . intr. To seek to hear tidings; to make in- 
quiries, to inquire after, ask/tfr. Obs. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccciii. 450 There abode styll 
the Knglysshnien to harken after other ncwes. 1575 Lane- 
ham Let. (1871) 36 A this day allso waz thear such earnest 
tallk and appointment of lemoouing, that I gaue oner my 
noting, and harkened after my hors. 1599 Shaks. M tick A do 
V. i. 216 Clau. Harken after their olfence my Lord. Prince. 
Ofiicer.s,‘what olfence haue these men done ? a 1670 Hacect 
Abjt. Williams i. (1692) 19, I hearkened no more after k ; 
for I reckon’d it was done. 1783 Johnson Let. to Miss 
S. A. Thrale iS Nov,, I hearken every day after a letter 
from her. 1830 De Quikcey Bentley W_ks. Vll. 41 To 
abstain from hearkening after libels upon himself. 

1 7. intr. To lie in wait ; to wait. Obs. 

[Cf. 1523 in 6.] 1380 R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Aib. 
Garner II. 159 People who daily do harken when the world 
should amend with them. 1584 Stafford in Motley 
Nefherl. (1S68) I. iii. 70 The king heaikeneth to see the end, 
and then to believe as he seeth cause. 1596 Shaks. Tain. 
Skr. I. ii. 260 The yongest daughter whom you hearken for. 
Her father keepes from all accesse of sutors. 1633 T. 
Stafford Pac. Hib. i. xv. (1810) 167 Whether it were, .the 
hearkening after a Ship, to arrive in those parts, .that 
occasioned his delatory excuses. 
t 8 . trails. To get to hear of ; to search out or 
find by inquiry. Obs. 

iSgo Sir T. Cocicaine Hunting B iij, Your Hounds 
. . harken them foorth of such a kinde as bee durable. 
1606 Wily Beguiled in Hazl. Dodslcy IX. 226 If I can 
hearken out some wealthy marriage for her. 1607 Dekker 
Knt.'s Conjur. (1S42) 57 It is some ease to Syr Timothy 
. . to harken out the worst that others haue endured. i6og 
B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. l. ii, He has imploied a fellow .. 
to harken him out a duinbe_ woman. 1637 R. Humphrey 
tr. St. Ambrose i. 118 Hunting and hearkening out places 
of mart where hee may best vent them, 
f 9 . intr. To have regard or relation. Obs. rare. 
1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 40 There’s not a blessing Indi- 
viduals find, But some way leans and hearkens to the kind. 
10 . To talk in one’s ear, to whisper. Obs. exc. i"!:. 
i6ia Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 200 This harkneth with his 
friend, as though with him to hreake Of some intended act. 
Mod. Sc. What are ye herk'nlng thegither aboot? He 
herk’nt to me to gang and fetch them. 

Hearkener, liarkener (ha-ak’nar). Also 
4 - 5 herkiier(a, 6 harkner. [f.HEARKBNa. + -brI.] 
One who listens or gives ear ; a listener. 

1340 Ayenb, $8 Jie herkneres do wel lhe33e. c 1422 Hoc- 
CLEVE Learn to Die 547 Thyn heikners and thyn Auditours. 
1433 Jas. I Hingis Q. clvi. There sawe I . . The fery tigere 
. . The lierknere bore. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictcs 
loi The predication is not to be lawded that endureth ouer 
tlie power of the herkeners. isso Crowley Episr. 1421 An 
herkeuer of fables and lyes. 1811 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. LXV. 486 The starers. . or harkeners are satirized, 
tb. An eavesdropper ; a scout. Obs. 

*349 CovERDALE, etc. Erasnt. Par. 'Pirn. v. (R.), Babling 
tale-tellers & curious herkeners. 1380 Hollyband Treas, 
Fr. Tong, Esccnitcur . .0. liarkner, a scout, an eavesdropper. 

Hearkening, harkening (hauk’niq) , vbl. sb. 
[In OE. heorcnung, f. heorcuian to Hearken - h 
-iNul.] The action of the vb.ITEARKEN; giving ear, 
hearing with attention ; listening; giving attention. 

c ioooiELFRic/fo«z. I. 26 Deafum [he forgeaf] heorcnuiige. 
Ibid. 96 We sceolon .. awendan [ure] earan from yfelre 
heorcnunge,_ 111223 Ancr. li. 104 Auh hold wKinnen bin 
hercnung, hi speche, & tine sihSe. c 1375 Lay Folks Mass 
Bk, (MS. B.) 28 To him hou gyue gocfe herknynge. 1383 
Stanyhurst etc. (Arb.) 131 Toegraunt mee Gratius 

harckning. Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 29 The 

ill effects of his not harkening to their address. 1883 
S rEVENSoN Dynamiter 185 The .sound was gone, nor could 
his closest hearkening recaptuie it. 

fb. Searching w/; inquiry; disco veiy. Obs. 

Liber Niger vaHouseh. Ord. (1790) 53 The Stewaid 
. . specially owith to have herkenyng uppon this clerkes 
demeanyng in the countries for oppressions. i6oz Ful- 
BECKE ist Pi. Parall. 66 His eares to be open for the liark- 
niug out of their offences. 

Hearii(e, hearon, obs. ff. Hern, Heron. 
Hearsay (hio-asH). Forms ; see FIear v . and 
Say zi . Also 6 heard say. [subst. use of phr. 
to hear say : see Hear 3 c.] 

1. That which one hears or has heard some one 
say ; information received by word of month, 
usually with implication that it is not trnstwortliy ; 
oral tidings; report, tradition, rumour, common 
talk, gossip. 

c 1332 ViR'NRs.Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 1075 , 1 knowe nolhyng 
of it but by here say. 1333 Gkimalde Cicero’s Offices 
(r 1600) 14 b, I have heaid nothing but by heard say. 1377 
Hellowes Gucuara's Chron. 315 ’Thou speakest by heare- 
saye, rather then by anye experience. 1377 PIarrison 
England IL ix. (1877) i, 199 So much as I have gathered by 
report and common heare-saie. 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 
(1590) ir Heresay i.s too slender an euidencc to spit a mans 
credit vpon. i6oo Holland Livy xxxix. vi. 1026 Things .-. 
Y'hlch by bare heeresay were reported to haue beene done. 
1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. vii. 417 The whole world was 
made to tremble at the heare-say of them. 1642 Rogers 
Naaman 117 The hearsay of Christ wrought all these things 
inthem. « *708 Beveridge Thp. Thcol. (1710) II. 298 Not 
mcerly upon hearsay gr tradition. 1761 Gilbert's Law 
Evidence 112 Hearsay is good evidence to prove, who is my 
grandfather, when he married, what children he had, etc. of 
which it is not reasonable to presume that I have better 
evidence. 1769 Siu W. Drafer in yunins Lett. xxvi. 121 
Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, or ocular ! 1847 
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James y, Marston Hallhc, I gave him stionger proof than j 
mere hearsay. I 

b. With tz and//. A report received ; a rumour, 
a piece of gossip. 

111642 Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts iv. (170.P 428/1 
This Report seems to be a Hearsay of a second Person. 
1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 7, I am asham’d to see a Person 
tell such little Hear says. 1730 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior 
7 May Wks. 1S71 IV. 183 A hearsay, at second or_ third 
hand. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i, Wrappage of traditions, 
hearsays, mere woids. 1847 Longf. Ev.li. i. 33 Sometimes 
a 1 umour, a heaisay . . came. 

2. attrib., i^assing on one side into an adj., on 
the other giving rise to combinations : (a) ( 3 f the 
nature of hearsay ; (f) founded or depending upon 
what one has heard said, but not within one’s direct 
knowledge, as hearsay account, censure, declara- 
tion, knowledge, report, rumour, tale ; (c) of hear- 
say, speaking from hearsay, as hearsay author, 
babbler, witness, hearsay-man. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia i. x. 139 Poet. Wks. 1873 II. 33 
[Those] whose inetall stiff lie knew he could not bend With 
hear-say pictures. i6oz Carew Cornwall (i8r_r) 59, I can 
in these tin cases plead but a hearsay experience. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. E^. iii.xxv. 171 An hearsay account 
by Belloiiius. 1683 Tuyon Way to Health 361 These Hear- 
say-men or Book-Philosophers, called, The Learned, are as 
ignoiant as any.. of the tiue Imowledge of God in them- 
selves. 1738 Birch Life Milton App. M.’s Wks. L 94 All 
the Evidence was two hear-say Depositions taken in 1642, 
from Persons who were told so by the common Soldieis of 
the Irish. 1787 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) I. 254 We 
had both of us an hearsay knowledge of each other. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 44 The report of hearsay 
witnesses. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 149 To promulgate 
hearsay reports, i8z6 in Sheridaniana 315 The crude 
opinions of the hearsay babbler. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
Soo She blamed herself for telling hearsay tales. 

b. Hearsay evideme : evidence consisting in what 
the witness has heard other's say, or what is com- 
monly said, as to facts of which he has himself no 
original or personal knowledge. 

17S3 W. Stewart in Scots Mag. Mar. 135/1 Plearsay- 
evidence is.. rejected inlaw. 1768 Blacksjone Comm. in. 
xxiii. (1800) 368 Yet in some cases (as in pioof of any 
general customs, or matters of common tradition or lepute) 
the couits admit of hearsay evidence. 1848 Wharton Law 
Le.v. s.v. Hearsay Evidence, The exceptions to the general 
rule of the inadmissibility of hearsay evidence are..(i) 
dying declaiations ; (2) hearsay in questions of pedigree ; 
(3) heaisay on questions of public right, customs, bound- 
aries, [etc.]. 1878 Lecky Eng. in xWt, C. II. vi. 148 Hear- 
say evidence of the loosest kind was freely admitted. 

Hence Hea-rsay e*. intr. (nonce-zvd.), to tell what 
one has heard ; to repeat rumours, i* Hear-saying' 
(in 4 hyere zigginge), hearsay, report -- hearing 
say ; see Hear 3 d. 

1340 Ayenb. 117 He tie may noting wel conne bote ase me 
kan he batayle of troye be hyere-zigginge. 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. vi. vii, Men riding and running, reporting 
and hearsaying. 

Hearse (h§Js), sb. Forms : 4-5 lieers(e, 5 
keerce, 5-6 iers, 5-6 (9) herce, 6 bearce, berst, 

7 bierce, 4-9 berse, 6- bearse. [F ormerly herse, 
a. F. herse (i 2th c. in Littre) = It. erpice L. 
hirpic-em {hirpex) large rake used as a harrow ; 

? cf. Gr. opiraf grappling-iron. See Herse, under 
which the sense ‘harrow’ and its immediately 
derived senses are treated.] 

1 1 . a. A triangular frame somewhat similar in 
form, to the ancient harrow, designed to carry can- 
dles, and used at the service of T'enebroi in Holy 
Week. b. A candlestick used at the Benedictio 
ignis on Easter Eve. Obs. 

[1287 Synod of ExeUrKu.. in Wilkins Cone. (1737) II. 139 
Vas ad aquam. benedictam. Hercia ad tenebras.] 1363 Inv. 
Chr. Ch., Canterb. (Chapter Libr. Canterb.), Item aneade 
for the hearse of coper and gylte to carrye the iij. lyghts to 
the fier vppon Estereuen. 

2 . a. An elaborate framework originally intended 
to carry a large number of lighted tapers and other 
decorations over the bier or coffin while placed in 
the church at the funerals of distinguished persons ; 
also called castrum doloris, chapelle ardente, or 
catafalco . 

[izgi Acc. Executors Q. Eleanor m Gloss, Archit. (1S45) 
1 . igg Pro meremio ad lieicias Dominm ReginiE, apud 
Westmonasteiium.] c 1368 Chaucer Compl. Pite 13 Adown 
1 fell when I sawe the herse, Dede as stone. [1399 Test. 
Rich. If in Rymer ifiavfera YIII. 75 Ita .. quod, pro 
prmdictis Exequiis, iv Hercise . . per Executoies nostios 
congrue prEeparentur.] cxifioDestr. Troy 52,. ^1430 

Le Morte Arth, 3532 By-fore a tombe, that new was dygnte 
..There-on an herse, sothely to saye, Wyth an C tappers 
lyghte. 1483 Will in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 277 That 
there be byrnyiig on herse v .serge.s, ilkoone of a pownde of 
waxe. 1326 Mis. Acc. Si, yohn's Hasp., Canterb., Paydfor 
strykyng of iiij tapers for die herst 'ffi 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 1 b| The body was taken out, and caried into 
the Quire, and set under a goodly Herce of waxe, garnished 
with Banners, Pencelles, and Cusshions. a 1678 Marvell 
Wks. III. 510 And starrs, like tapers, burn'd upon his herse. 
1814 Scott Ld. of Isles Concl., That one poor garland, 
twined to deck thy hair, Is hung upon thy hearse, to droop 
and wither there ! 1849 Rocic Ch. of Fathers II, vii. 49s 
There used to be put up in the church a ‘ hearse which 
was a lofty framework of wood . .with four or eightposts . . and 
ceiled. 1896 Peacock in Andrews C 4 r<rcA 21S It 

was the custom in the case of rich families to erect one of these 
hearses in every church where it [the body] rested for the night. 


b. A permanent framework of iron or other 
inelal, fixed over a tomb to snppoit licli coverings 
or palls, often adapted to carry lighted tapers. 

1332 Berksh. Ch, Goods 10 A heise of Irone. 1846 Parker 
Gloss. Archit. 129 There is a brass fiame..over the effigy 
of Richard, carl of Waiwick, in the Beauchamp chapel at 
Waiwick, which is called a herse in the contract for the 
tomb 1831 Turner Doni. Anhit. II. v. 242 The Sheriff ol 
Southampton is commanded to repair the herces in the 
king’s chapel. 1866 Peacock Eng. Ch. hurniture 128 
A very giaceful iion hearse of this kind .. in lanfield 
Church. 

c. A temple-shaped strnclnre of wood used in 
royal and noble funerals, after the earlier kind (2 a) 
went out of use. It was decorated with banners, 
heraldic devices, and lighted candles ; and it was 
customary for friends to pin short poems or 
epitaphs upon it. 

c 1373 J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew m Archseol. XXVIII. 
145 The nexte daye his heise was sett vpe, beinge made aftci 
tbe forme of a felde bedd, covered with blacke , .gainyshed 
with scogeons and with yelowe pynyqns full of blacke lyons. 
1398 Remembrance of Eng. Poets in Barnfield's Poems 
(Arb.) 1 19 Whose Fame is grav’d on Rosamond’s blacke 
Herse. ci6zi ?B. Jonson Epit. C’tess Under- 

neath this sable herse Lyes the subject of all verse. 1639 
Horn & Ron. Gate Lang. Uni. xevli. _§ 962 Gravestones 
(Loombs) and lieises aie rear’d up, and epitaphs, .written on 
them. 1639 Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 119 Shall I to pm 
upon thy Herse, devise Eternal Piaises ; or weep Elegies? 
Cl 1667 Cowley Voy. W. Hai-vey Wks, 1710 I. 27 Be this my 
latest Verse With which I now adorn his Herse. 1898 
Andrews Church Treasury 280 The last heise used in this 
country was the one under which her effigy [that of Maiy 
II] was placed. 

3 . A light framework of wood used to support 
the pall over the body at funerals. It fitted on to 
the parish bier, and was probably adapted to carry 
lighted tapers. 

1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (iS6_6) 36 Item a 
hearse— sold to John Banton. .who bathe put it to prophane 
use. 1896 Peacock in -Andrews Church Gleanings 216 Of 
these hearses, not a single example is known to have come 
down to our time. 

1 4 . A hearse-cloth, a funeral pall, Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 230/2 Heice for a deed coise of silke, poille. 
1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 16 All other 
Maichaundize that wee buy from beyond the Sea . . and all 
Hearses, and Tapestry. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1200 This coffin of the great Sultan . . coveied with a rich 
hearse of cloth of gold downe to the ground, 

5 . Abler; a coffin; vaguely, a tomb, grave, Obs. 
or arch. 

1601 Shaks. yul, C, m, ii. 169 Stand from the Hearse, 
stand from the Body. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. 1. 
xliv, One touch would rouze me from my sluggish hearse. 
1616 Bullokar, Hearse, a builall coffin coueied with blacke. 
1623 Lisle cElfric on 0 . ij- N. Test. Ded. xxix. But, whelh’r 
1 live, or be first laid on herse. 1625 — Du Darias, Noe 
132 As thou my cradle wert, so wilt thou be my herse. 1631 
Davenant Gondibert 1. v. (R.), When she with flo^Vres lord 
Arnold's grave shall strew. .She on that rival’s hearse will 
drop a few. a 1700 Dryden Meleager 325 All ! hadst thou 
died, my son, in infant years. Thy little hearse__had been 
bedewed with tears. 1849 Longf. Blind Girl iii. Decked 
with flowers a simple hearse To the chuichyard forth they 
bear. 

t6. The solemn obsequy in a funeral. Obs. 
(Perh. only an error.) 

*579 Spenser Sheph. Cal, Nov. 60 0 beanie herse \gloss. 
Herse, is the solemne obsequie in funeiallcs]. Ibid, 70 The 
earth now lacks her wonted light, And all we dwell in deadly 
night, O lieauie herse. 

7 . A dead body, a corpse. Obs. 

*530 Palsgr. 230/2 Herce, a deed body, corps. 1609 ITey- 
WOOD Brit. Troy 111. Ixxxvi. 72 Bold Archas pierses Thrugli 
the mid-lioast and strewes the way with herses. 1633 May 
Hen. II, V. 775 Her hearse at Godstow Abbey they entene. 

8. A carnage or car constructed for carrying the 
coffin at a funeral. (The current use.) 

1630 B. DiscoUiniinium 2 It ishung about with as many. , 
trappings, as Coll. Rainsboroughs Herse and horse were at 
his fine Funerals. 1672 Wood Life ( 0 . H. S.) II. 24s Thomas 
Moor hath a hearse . . for the carrying of dead corps to any 
part of England. 1706 Hearne Collect. 4 Dec., He was 
very deceudy interr’d, being carried in a Hearse, and the 
Company in Mourning Coaches. 1722 De Foe Plague 
(Rtldg.) 33 They saw Pierses and Coffins. 1830 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, II. 128 A hearse too, with plenty of plumes, 
and many black coaches. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. 
Fleet I. 294 E hearse stopped hefoie our door. 

b, transf. A vehicle for carrying pianofortes. 
1812 Coleridge Lett, IL 584 Musical Instiument Manu- 
facturers, whose grand pianoforte hearses he [a hoise] now 
draws in the streets of London. 

9 . Comb,, as hearse-light (see i, 2) ; hearse- 
man, -plume (sense 8) ; hearse-cover, a pall ; 
he arse- house, a dead-house ; a building in ■which 
a hearse is kept ; hearse-like a., like a hearse ; 
mournful. Also Hbakse-cloth. 

1883 R- W- Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 451 Three ''hearse- 
covers. .eight stall-cloths. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 
101 A vestry, with a *hearse-house beyond it . . has been 
built in modern times. 1893 Fryce, Burden of Woman gi 
The hearse-house or dead-house of the church (the lowest 
room of a tower where in old days the bodies of strangers 
who had lost their way and perished were placed for possible 
identification pending burial). 1335 Churchw. Acc, St. 
Helens, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 141 For making the *heise 
lyghtes. 1366 in Peacock Eng, Ch. Furniture (1866) 127 
The sepulcre and herse lightes w* all the bookes of papislrie 
rent and burned. 1625 Bacon Ess., Adversiiie (Arb.) 505 
If you Listen to Davids Harpe, you shall heare as many 
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*Herselike Ayres, as Carols. 1839 Bailey Festus xxiii. 
(1848) 289 It steals Heaiselike and ihieflike round the uni- 
verse. 1893 J.W. '^kwx'i Stud.hi Corsica, lyo It [the corpse] 
is. .abandoned to the *hearseman. 1848 Eliza Cook Lines 
among Lewves\\\\. 3 Like ^heaise-plume waved about. 

Hearse, var. of PIeabst sh. 

Hearse, z-. [f. Heabse ji.] 

1 . Irans. To lay (a corpse) on a bier or in a coffin ; 
to bury willi funeral rites and ceremonies, b. (in 
recent use) To carry to the grave in a hearse. 

1392 Nobody i5' Soineb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
319 We will forbeareour spleene. .till you havehoar.sd Your 
husbands bones. 1596 Shaks. Merch. V. ni. i. 93 Would 
the were hearst at myfoote, and the duckets in her coffin. 
ri6ii Chapman //zWxviii. igg Then the Grecians spritefully 
drew from the darts the corse, And hears’d it, bearing it to 
fleet, his friends with all remorse Matching about it. 1827 
PoLLOK Course T, vii. 295 Richly hearsed With gloomy 
garnituie of purchased wo. 1834 Gilfillan Li/e Blair in 
Beattie's, Blair’s, etc. Wks. 126 He lashes the proud 
wicked man whom he sees pompously hearsed into Hell. 
i8SS Singleton VirgilW. 81 In his own resting place con- 
sign him first. And hearse him in the grave. 

c. To enclose or contain as in a bier or tomb ; 
to entomb. 

1608 Day Hum. out of Br. ni. iv. Please you survey the 
cell, go in and see. Pine hearst, and none but sorrowe lies 
with me. 1764 CirunciiiLL Ej>. to Hogarth 452 Woi th may be 
hears’d but Envy cannot die. 1796 W, Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. II. 489 Shall marble hearse them all? 1819 Wiffen 
Ao7iian Hours (1820) 160 Murmurs deep, not loud, Swelled 
in the gale when earth thy relics hearsed. 

2 . fig. To furnish with something hearse-like. 

1646 Crasiiaw Steals to Temple (R.), 'The house is hers'd 

about with a black wood, Which nods with many a heavy 
headed tree. 1864 Longf. Hasuthorne vi, The hill-top 
hearsed with pines. 

Hence Hearsed ppl. a., placed on, in, or under 
a hearse. 

i6o2 Shaks. Hmn. i. iv. 47 Tell Why thy Canoniz’d bones 
Plearsed in death, Haue burst their cerments. 

Hea'rse-cloth. [f. Hearse j^.] A black cloth 
to cover a bier or coffin ; a funeral pall. 

1322 Chnrclm. Ace. St. Marg. Westm. (Nichols 1797] g 
Sir Robert Danby Curett . . of him, for his herst-clothe -is. 
1330 Palsgr. 231/1 Herse clothe, poille. 1642 Fuller 
Holy i5' Prof. St. iv. ix. 282 No move then a dead corps is 
affected with a velvet herse-cloth over it. 1630 R. Stapvl- 
TON SHada’s Low C, IVarres x. 22 Foure Mourners, .each 
of them holding in their hands a corner of the Herse-Cloth. 
1829 Heath Grocers’ Comp. (1869) 14 >tote. The Fish- 
monger’s Company have preserved their herseclothe or pall 
..at their Hall. 

Hea*r-so, sk nonce-wd. [f. Hear v. + So adv.} 
One who has heard so; one who knows by hearsay. 

1639 J. Clarke Parsemiologia 309 One eyo-witnesse is 
belter than two heare-so’s. 

He^iirst. Hunting. Also 7-8 hearse. A hind 
of the second or third year. 

1674 N. Cox Gentl. Racreat. (1677) 7 A Hinde..is called 
the first year, a Calf. The second year, a Hearse ; and 
sometimes we say Brockets Sister.^ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. n. V. (1862) I. 324 The female is called a hind .. the 
second year she is a hearse. 1877 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Sports 134 According to the Devonshire Hunt — Deer 
under one year are called Calves; till three, the male a 
Brocket, and the female a Hearst. 

t Hea'rsiiin, hersum, a. Obs. Forms : i 
hier-, hdr-, hyrsum, hSarsum, 2 hersam, 2-4 
hersum, 3 hsersvim, (horsom). [OE. hiersum = 
OFris. Mrsum, OHG. hdrsam, f. stem of hieran, 
Goth, hatizjajt to Hear; see -some. Hearsum 
was a later OE by-form.] Ready to hear ; obe- 
dient, compliant ; dutiful, devout. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xiv. [xxv.] (i8go) 58 Se_J)® hiui 
hyrsum been wolde. a 1000 Gnthlac 677 pmt ge. .him heav- 
sume . . sihkan wieron. Ibid. 697 Gearwe stodon hieftas 
hearsume. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pat israolisshe folc 
. .was her.sum godes hese. c 1203 Lay. 1939s He haehtehis 
cnihtes leoue been hEersurao [1273 horsom] Lo 3 e. 13. . Gaiv. 
4 Gr. Kni. 932 To pe hersum euensong of pe hy3e tyde. 

Elence -f He’rsumlecg {yaob..\.'p^t'^hearsoniledge), 
'p He'rsumnesse, obedience. 

c 900 Ir. Bieda's Hist. v. xxii[i], (iSgt) 478 Ealle pas rasegpe 
. ..zEpelbolde Mercna cyninge in hyrsumnesse under peodde 
seondon. aiiys Cott, Horn. 223 Mid edmodnisse and mid 
hersaranisse. CI173 Lamb. Horn. 107 5 if pe 5unge bio 
butan hersuinnesse, c 1200 Ormin 2521 All full off halij 
malihtess, Off herrsummleccg, off rihhtwisleccg. c 1203 Lay. 
29731 Austin . . hehte heom comen . . & don him liersumnesse. 

t HeaTSUm, heTSUm, H. Obs. Forms; i 
hdar-,h.yr-,h.6raumian, 2-3 horsnmien.-sumen. 
[OE. hier-, hiarsumian — OHG. MrsamSn ; f. 
hiersum adj. ; see prec.] irans. To obey, be 
obedient to ; to revere. (In OE. with dative.) 

egoo tr. Bmdeds Hist. ii. vi. (1890) ii6 HwmSre he..p£em 
godcuudau behodum peowode ond hearsumede._ c 1000 Ags, 
Gosp. Matt. viii. 27 Windas and sse him hyrsumi.'v'S [Hatton 
G. her-], c 1175 Lanib. Horn. 11 Hine ge scule wurpian and 
hersumen. ax3.z^Leg. Hath. 249 [He] hereSand hersumeo 
seheliche schaftes. 

Heart (haJt), sb. Forms ; 1-3 heorte, 3-6 
herte, 4-6 harte, 4-7 hert, hart, 6— heart. 
(Also 1 north, hearta, 2-3 horte, hierte, 3 Orm. 
heorrte, herrte, 3-4 s.w. hnrte, 4 huerte, ert, 
4-6 hertte, hartt, herth, 6 hearte, 6-7 Sc. hairt). 
[Com. Teut. ; OE. heorte (Norlhumb. hearta) = 
OFris. herte, hirte, OS. herta (MEG. herte, MDu. 
hert{e, hart{e, Du. harf), OHG. herza (MHG. 


herze, Ger. herz), ON. hjarta (Sw. hjerta, Da. 
hjerte), Goth, hairto OTeut. *herion- ; orig. a 
weak neuter, which became in OE. and OFris. 
a weak fem., in MEG. and MDu. fern, or neuter. 
Radically related to L. cor, cord-, Gr. icapS-ia, 
iepa 5 -ia (also Kijp from icrjpS-) ; OIr. cride, Lith. 
szird-is, OSlav. epi.,n7,Re sridi-tsc, cpi;a;r.n;e sriid/tse 
(Russ, serd-tse. Boh. srd-ce) heart ; root herd-, hrd-i\ 
General arrangement. I. The simple word. ^ The bodily 
organ, its function, etc., 1-4. ** As the seat of feeling, etc., 
5-13. Put for the person, 14-16. Something 

haying a central position, 17-19. The vital part or 

principle, 20-22. gornething of the shape of a heat t, 

23~3°; II. Phrases. * With governing pieposition, 31-39. 
** With verb and preposition, 40-44. With governing 
verb, 45-49. With another noun, 30-52. In ex- 

clainations, 53. ***i>'i« Proverbial phrases, 54. III. 

Attributive uses and Combinations, 55-56. 

I. The simple word. * The bodily organ, its 
function, region, etc. 

1 . The hollow muscular or otherwise contractile 
organ which, by its dilatation and contraction, 
keeps up the circulation of the blood in the vas- 
cular system of an animal. 

c 1000 .Yaur. Leechd. III. 42 Gif pin heorte ace. c 1173 
Lamb. Horn. 121 Hewes-.mid speres orde to pere heoite 
istungen. a 1300 K. Horn 872 He smot him pureg pe herte. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Kings ix. 24 The arewe is sent out thorug his 
hert. c 1440 Pi’otnp. Pnrv. 237/2 Hert, ynwarde parte of a 
beste. 1483 Cath. A)tgl. 177/1 A Harte, cor, cordialis, cor- 
citlnm. 1348 Hall Ctvron., Hen. VI, 183 [He] stacke the 
ei le to y“ hart with hk dagger 1348-77 Vicary Anat. vii. 
(18S8) 56 The Hart .. is the principal of al other memheis, 
and the beginniiig of life. 1607 Shaks. Cor. i, i. 140, 1 send 
it through the Riuers of yom blood Euen to the Court, the 
Heart. 1613 Crooke Body of Man 357 The vse of this 
Mediastbnmi or bound-hedge is first to hold the hart vp 
suspended. 1664 Power^Aa;/. Philos. 58 Perfect Animals 
have an incessant motion of their Heart, and Circulation of 
their Blond. 1812 Mom. Chron. in Examiner 25 May 
336/2 After the body of Bellingham was opened, it was 
noticed that his heart continued to perform its functions . . 
for four hours. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Kmgd. (ed. 4) 
556 A heart is present in all the Brachiopoda. 1872 Mivart 
Elem. Aflat, i. 4 The Heart .. is rhythmically contractible 
and propulsive. 1887 H. S. Cunningham Cwruleans 1 . 145 
Camillas heart went pit-a-pat. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 297 , 1 saw a sight that made my heart stand still. 
Jig. ax8z3 Shelley Ode to PJeaven 44 Drops which 
Nature’s mighty heart Drives through thinnest veins. 1842 
Tennyson Lochsley Hall 140 Tho’ the deep heart of exist- 
ence beat for ever like a boy's. 1866 Longf. Killed at 
Ford i, The heart of honor, the tongue of truth. 

b. Tight {left) heart, the right (or left) side of 
the heart. Smoker's heart, a disordered condition 
of the lieart due to excessive tobacco-smoking. 

1886 Cassell’s Fam, Mag. Nov. 722 Those who suffer from 
chronic rheumatism have often weak right_ liearts, 1888 
Science (N. Y.) 9 Nov. 223/2 ’The frequent existence of what 
is known as ‘smoker’s heait’ in men whose health is in no 
other respect disturbed. 

2 . Considered as the centre of vital functions; 
the seat of life ; the vital part or principle ; hence 
in some phrases = life. Ohs. or arch. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter xxi[i]. 27 HergaS dryhten Sa soecaS 
hine leofaS heorte heara in weoruld weorulde. a 1323 Prose 
PsaltercUi[i],is And wyn glade mannes hert. 13& Wvclif 
Ps. ci[i]. 3, I am sniy ten as heig, and myn herte driede. 1382 
— Gen. xviii. 5 , 1 sbal sett a morsel of breed, and goiire herte 
be coumfortid. 1333 Coverdale Ibid., A morsel I of bred, 
to comforte youre hertes withall. 1348 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV, 213 Comraaiindyng, upon pein of the h.arte, that 
no mail should once passe the sea with hym. c 1601 Sir C. 
Hatton in Hatton Corr. (1878) 2 Beecause hee hath nothinge 
deerer then his harte. 1611 Birle Ps. civ. 15 Bread which 
strengtheneth man’s heart, a i6i8 Raleigh Lett. (1651) 109 
That the King (though I were not pardoned) had granted 
my heart under the Great Seal. 1743 Bulkelbv& Cummins 
Voy. S. Seas 97 Desiring no moie than to go off Heart in 
Hand from this Place to the Southward. [1871 Speaker's 
Comment. Gen. xviii. 3 The heart considered as the centre 
of vital functions, is put by the Hebrews for the life itself. 
To support the heart therefore is to refresh the whole vital 
powers and functions,] 

3 . iraiisf. The region of the heart ; breast, bosom. 

c 1430 Holland Howlat gjy He.. it hyng About his hals 

full hende, and on his awne hart. 1333 Coverd. Exod. xxviii. 

29 Thus .shall Aaron beare the names in y“hres_tlnppe of iiulg- 
ment vpon his hert. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. vi. 26 He . . ever 
held his hand upon his hart. 1392 Shaks. Rom. i]- 7 ul. iii. 
V. 192 Lay hand on heart, aduise. 1611 Bible Exod. xxviii. 

30 'The Urim and tho Thummim.. shall bee vpon Aarons 
lieart, when he goeth in before the Lord. 1717 Pope Eloisa 
123 Let mp. .Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be press’d. 
1887 H. S. Cunningham Ccervleaiis II. 226 He pressed her 
to his heart. 

b. Hence in fg. expressions. 

1886 Dowden Shelley I. vi. 280 Godwin . .had indeed taken 
the young disciple to his heart. 1887 Edna Lyall Kni.- 
Errant xvii\. 162 He hugged his old conviction to his heait. 

4 . The stomach. Obs. or dial. Chielly in phr. 
next the heart ; on an empty stomach, fasting {phs. 
or dial.). Cf. Fr. avoir mal au cccur ; to be sick 
(bilious). 

1342 Udall Erasin. Apopk. (1S77) 359 (D.) A news founde 
diete, to drink wine in the morning nexte the harte. 1389 
CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 189, I have knowiie some 
maidens to drinke vineger next their heart to abate their 
colour. 1647 R. Stapylton Juvenal vi. 637 (D.) The 
Romans held it ominous to see a Blackaraoore next their 
hearts in a morning. 1674 R. Gaovvy.'i In j. ft Al. Physic 
116 So much is it the mode still to call the Stomach the 
Fleart, that people frequently say their Hearts were at 


their Mouths, when on a sudden fright or surprisal then 
Stomach’s have been mov'd, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Heart, the stomach. ‘A pain at the heart’ means the 
stomach-ache. 

As the seat of feeling, understanding, and 
thought. 

5. =Mind, in the widest sense, including the 
functions of feeling, volition, and intellect- 

eSaS Vesp. Psalter Ixxx. 13 [Ixxxi. 12] Ne forleoit hie 
efter lustum heortan heaia. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke il. 51 
His modor ;geheold ealle pas word, on liyre heortan smea- 
gende. C117S Lamb. Horn. 25 He sei 3 miS pa muSe pet 
nis naut in his heorte. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 2142 Do nu 
peiine hihendliche pat tu hauest on heoite. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 223 His hert and tiinge must accorde, 1338 
Knox First Blast (Aih.) 36 A piinciple. .depeiie piinted in 
the hart of man. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iii. i. 257 His Heait’s 
his Mouth ; What his Brest forges, that his Tongue must 
vent. 1611 Bible i Kings viii. 18 Thou diddest well that it 
was in thine heart. 1633 Sanderson Serm. II. 306 The heart 
. .is. .very often in Scripture, .taken more largely, so as to 
comprehend the whole soul, in all its faculties, as well the 
apprehensive as the appetitive ; and consequently taketh in 
the thoughts, as well as the desires, of the soul. 1729 
Butler Serm., Love Neighbour Wks. 1874 II. 159 The 
whole system, as I may speak, of affections (including 
rationality), which constitute the heart, as this word is used 
in Sciipture and on moial subjects. 1886 H. Conway Living 
or Dead IL ix._i8o Capable of any villainy that the heart of 
man could devise. 

b. In this relation spoken of as having ears, 
eyes, etc., meaning those faculties of the mind, 
understanding, or emotional nature, that have some 
analogy to these bodily organs. Cf. heart of heart{s. 

_cio25 Rule Si. Benct (Logeman) i Ahyld eaie heortan 
pinre. cizoo Ormin 3899 Wipp innwarrd heorrtess tuiige. 
c 1230 Hali Meid, 3 (Dpene to vnderstonde pe ehne of pin 
heorte. C1400 Apol. Loll. 36 Wip pe eerisand een of his 
hert, he schuld vnderstond hem. 1604 Act s Jas. I, c. 1 
Vpon the knees of our hearts to agnize our most constant 
faith, obedience and loyaltie to your Maiestie. 1620 Sir 'll. 
Matthews tr. Si, Augustine's Coffess, i. v, Behould the 
eares of my hart, are set before thee ; open thou them, 

0 Lord. 1733-8 Bolingbeoke On Parties 13 The Parlia- 
ment acknowledged, on the Knees of their Hearts (such was 
the Cant of the Age) the indubitable Right, by which . . the 
Crown descended to Him. 

6. The seat of one’s inmost thoughts and secret 
feelings ; one’s inmost being ; the depths of the 
soul ; the soul, the spirit. 

CIOOO Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. 34 Soplice of psere heortan 
willan se nmp spiep. a 1300 Cursor M. 43 Vr dedis fro vr 
hert tas rote. 1382 Wvclif Matt xii. 34 Sothely the mouth 
■spekith of thegrete plente of the herte. 1308 Dunbar Tua 
Mariii IVemen j6z, I .sail a ragment reveil fra [the] rule of 
my hert, 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Communion, 
Vnto whom all hartes hee open. 1580 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Contre son cueur, dissemblinglyj or against his 
heart. 1611 Bible Jvdg. v. 16 For the diulsions of Reuben 
there were great searchings of heart. 1627-8 Feltham 
Resolves (1636) 366 Rather than have poured out his heart 
with such indiscretion. 1794 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 440 Excuse my laying my heart open to you and 
exposing my feelings as they are. 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. 
Royal xiuii. I. 283, 1 like you to speak out of your heart 
freshly what you think. 

b. Double heart, two hearts ; phrases indicating 
duplicity or insincerity ; see Double «. 5 , an d cf. 5 r b. 

1382 Wvclif 1 Chron. xii. 33 Pyfty thousand camen in to 
help, not ill double hert. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 
II. Ep. to Rdr. 4 Men of two baits, or of a douhleheart. 1611 
[see 31 b]. 

7 . Intent, will, purpose, inclination, desire. Obs. 
exc. in phr. after one’s own heart. 

C823 Vesp. Psalter xix. [xx.) 4 SelleSe dryhten after heortan 
Sinre. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo urnen on-gein him . . mid 
godere heorte and summe mid ufele peonke. c 1290 df. Eug. 
Leg.l. 10/330 Miiche agein heore heorte it was. 1387 Trevis a 
Higdon (Rolls) VI. 437 He Iiadde pe money ageiist herte. 
ri470 Henry Wallace r. 386 Waith suld he delt, in all 
place, with fre hart, c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 47 Now 
have I told yow my hart. _ 1333 Coverdale i Sant. xiii. 14 
The Lorde hath soughte him out a man after his owiie hert. 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 200 Mawgre the heait and niinde 
of all his Barons. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xv. y. 
(18S6) 330 They ..may he forced to yeeld in .spight of their 
halts. 1883 Mrs. Hungrrford Rossmoyne I. vi. 120, 1 am 
going to give you a mission after your own heart, 
f 8. Disposition, temperament, cliaiacter. Ohs. 

a izzs After. R. 384 Auh swote and schir heorte is god 
to alle pinges. 1307 Elegy Edw. I, i, Alle that beoth of 
hueite trewe. 1402 Hoccleve Let. of Cupid 36 Fful herd 
yt is to know a manys hert. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymon ix. 205 They had the herte so fell that they wolde 
take none ameiides. 1348 FIall Chron., Hen, VII, 40 To 
whom at the fyist he shewed his good hart. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado II. i. 324 In faith Lady you haue a merry heart. 
1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. a.Sg Not clianging heart with 
habit. 1611 Bible Ecclus. iii. 27 An obstinate heait shall 
be laden with .soirowes, 

9 . The seat of the emotions generally; the emo- 
tional nature, as distinguished from the intellectual 
nature placed in the head. 

In earlier use often referring to the physical organ ; In 
later mostly fig. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2463 Heortan sorSe. c 1050 Byrhiferih's 
Handboc'mAnglia'Vlll. 317 Him mass heon glasdighis 
heorte. c 1273 Passion Our Lord 6 in O. E. Misc. 37 
Heore heorten weren so colde. ^1350 Leg. Rood (1871) 88 
Vp he rase with hert ful light. 1413 Pilgr. Sowla (Caxton) 
I. iii. (1859) 4 The sygbt . . gladyd moche my harte. 1548 
’LkTimwiP laughers (Aib.) 20 Breakynge their stonie hertes. 
1396 Shaks. Merch. V, iii. ii. 64 Tell me where is fancie 
bred, Or in the heart, or in the head, c 1600 — Sonn. xlvi. 

1 Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war How to divide 
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the conquest of thy sight, ei 1700 Dryden tr. Oaid's Art 
Love I. Wks. 180S XII. 252 Tears will pierce a heart of ada- 
mant. r73S Pope Ep. Lady 250 To raise the Thought, and 
touch the Heart he thine ! 1784 Cowfek Tiroc. 897 One com- 
foi t yet shall cheer thine aged heart. 1824 Scott St. R onan's 
xvi, With real honourable to his heart and head. 1867 
Trollope Chron. Barset II. 1 . 71 Her heart was too full to 
speak. 1884 OuiDA P'cess Napraxine vi. (18S6) 67 In her 
it was a thirst of the mind, in him it was a hunger of the 
heart. 1886 H. Conway Living or Dead II. ix. 193 If the 
man had a soft place in his heart I felt sure I was finding it. 

’I'b. The feeling or sentiment which one has in 
regaid to a thing. Obs. 

1596 SriAKS. Merck. V. i. ii. T41 If I could bid the fift 
welcome with so good heart as I can bid the other foure 
farewell, I should be glad of his approach. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. TnrLs (1621)356 Above others, his heart was greatest 
against the Hungarians, 

10. More particularly. The seat of love or affec- 
tion, as in many fig. phrases : to gi've, lose one's 
heart [td)^ to have, obtain, gain a person's heart. 
Hence = Affection, love, devotion. Near, nearest, 
one's heati, close or closest to one’s affection. 

C117S Lamh. Horn. 5 We sulen habbon ure heorte and 
habben godne ileafe to ure drihten. 1297 R, Glouo. (1724) 
24 Kyng Locryne’s herte was al clene vp hire y went. . [He] 
tho^te hire to spouse, .so ys heite to hire diog. ^1330 ^. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 253 Sir Edwaid . . His herte gaf tille 
dame Blanche, if hir wille wer peito. 1382 Wyclif Frov. 
xx'iii. 26 f lif, sone myn, thin herte to me. c 1430 Merlin 24 
So hadde Vortiger the hertys of the peple. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. xii. 40 Thrise happy man . . Possessed of his Ladies 
hai t and band. 1610 Shak.s. Temp^ iii. i. 65 The vei ie instant 
that I saw you, did My heart flie to your seruice. 1676 
Wycherley PI. Denier n. i. (1735) 43 , 1 have an Ambition . . 
of losing my Heart before such afair Enemy. lyriAnDtsoN 
Sfiect. No. 18 ? 4 The Lover. .gained the Heart of Ids 
Princess. 1884 Edna Lyall iVe Ttuo xxv. Lady Caroline 
will quite lose her heart to you. 1886 Baring-Gould Cri. 
Aryw/xxxili. II, 19S In matters of the heart. . I am confused. 

1887 Edna Lyall Kni.-EiTant ix. 69 She. .won all hearts. 

1888 Eurgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. Pref. 28 Important for the 
cause which was nearest to his heart. 

"b. Kindly feeling ; cordiality, heartiness, rare, 
n 1636 Bp, Hall Life in Sat. (1824) p. Iv, His welcome to 
Waltham could not but want much of his heart rvithout 
me, 1827 Scott yml. 7 Mar., I must say, too, there was 
a heart, — a kindly feeling prevailed over the party. 

e. Susceptibility to the higher emotions; sensi- 
bility or tenderness for others ; feeling. (Often 
qualified by indef. article or ml) 

173s Pope lip. Lady 159 With ev’iy pleasing, ev’ry prudent 
pait, Say, what can Chloe want? — She wants a Heart. 
1839 C. L. H. PnrrNDiEKC?A Time Q. Charlotte (1887) II. 
55 A total want of heart or filial afiection. a 1843 Hood 
Lady's Dream xvi, But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart! 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 218 
Our Ida has a heart._ 1886 Mrs. Alexander By IWoman's 
JVit II. viii. 266 Which would have been pain and humilia- 
tion to a woman of real heart and delicacy, 

11. The sent of courage ; lienee, Courage, spirit. 
Especially in to pinch up, gather, keep {iip), lose 
heart. See also 48 , 49 , to have the heart, tcike h. 

823 Vesp. Psalter 8 Getrymed i.s heorte his, a 1000 
Ciedmon’s Gen. 2348 (Gr.) Heortan strange, c 1230 Gen, 4 
Ex.^ 3253 On and on kin, als herte hem cam, Sat folc 
lie in his weige nam. 1375 Barbour Bruce i. 28 King 
Robert . , That hardy wes off hart and hand. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II, 12 He hath the sore, which no man heleth, The 
whiche is cleped lacke of herte. a 1400-30 Alexander 470 
‘ Nay ’, quoc( |)e comly kyng ‘ cache vp bine hert ’. 1450 

W. SoMNER in Four C. Eng, Lett. 4 Thanne his herte 
faylyd him. 1481 Caxton Godfrey exhx, 221 They ran on 
them with grete herte, and slewe them som of them. 1330 
Palsgr. 661/2 Plucke up thy herte, man, thou shake he set 
at large to morowe. 1396 Spenser State Jrel, (Globe) 659 
To give harte and eucouradgement to all such bold rebells. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. II. iii. 212 Why, had your Bodyes No 
heart among you? rtiyoo Dryden Hector Androm. 48 
Thy dauntless heart . . will urge thee to thy fate. 1776 
Burkf. Coit. (1844) II. 107 You have, however, heart to the 
last. 1830 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) 1 . x. 435 The 
Germans lost heait. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvids L. 11877) 
247 Now, good-hy . . and keep a good heart, 1867 Freeman 
Norm.Conq. I. v. 376 ^Ethelred seems to have plucked up a 
little heart. 1883 Sat. Rev. 24 Jan. 103/2 Its younger 
members, if brainless, are not without heart and pluck. 
1886 F. L. Shaw Col. Cheszuick’s Camp. II. i. 14 You put 
heart into me again. 

b. The source of ardour, enthusiasm, or energy. 
So to have one’s heart in, put one’s h. into (a thing). 

1780 M A_D. D’Arblay Lett. 22 Jan. , I have so little heart 
in the aEair, that I have now again quite dropped it. 1833 
Lvtton My Novel i. xii, His whole heart was in the game, 
1886 Mrs, Lynn Linton Poston Careno I. x. iSi A man 
who puts his heart into all he does. 

12. The seat of the mental or intellectual facul- 
ties. Often = understanding, intellect, mind, and 
(less commonly) memory, arch. exc. in phrase by 
heart-, see 32 . 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. John xii. 40 Ofblindade ego hiora & 
onstiSade hiora hearta piete ne geseaS mi 3 eguni & ongeattaS 
miS hearta. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 121 pe deofel ablende 
heore heortan pet heo ne cunnan icnawen ure helend. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 283 Ne mai non heorte it penche, ne no 
tunge ne can telle. £*1300 Bekot ngg His hurte liim3af 
that hit was he. le^x^RoUs 0/ Par It. IV. S5/1 As free mak 
I the, as hert may thynk, or eygh may see. 1576 Ga.scoicne 
Steele Gl. (Arh.) 50 And me they found . . Whose harme- 
lesse hart, perceivde not their cleceipt. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
i.y. 121 Would heart of man once think it? 1611 Bible /A rrm 
vii. II Ephraim is like a silly dove without heart [1883 R, V. 
understanding], — Luke xxiv. 25 O fooles, and slow of 
heart to beleeue all that the Prophets haue spoken. 


13. The moral sense, conscience. Now only in 
phrase my {his, etc.) heart smote me {him, etc.). _ 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xxiv. 10 Forsothe the herte of Dauid 
smoot hym, aftir that the puple is noumbred. 1382 — 

I John iii. 20 For if cure herte shal leproue us, (3od is more 
than oiire herte. 011699 Lady Halkett Autohiog. (1875) 3 
That my owne Hart cannott challenge mee. 

*** J'or the person. 

14. Used as a term of endearment, often qualified 
by dear, sweet (see SwEETHEAiia'), etc. ; chielly in 
addressing a person. 

C1303 St. Kenelm 142 in E. E. P. (1862I 31 Allas, heo 
-seide . . pat mie child, mie swete hurte, scholde such ping 
hitide. c 1330 Will, Palcrne 1649 Whi so, mi dere hert ? 
Ibid. 1635 Mi hony, mi hert, al hoi pou me makest. 1:1374 
Chaucer Compl. Mars 138 Alas whan shall ! mete yow, 
herte deie ? c 1440 Partonope 792 As ye byn hir hert swete. 
1494 Will of Combe (Somerset Ho.), My last derest hart 
& lady, c 1500 Mehisinc xlv. 318 Adieu, myn herte, & al inj' 
joye. a 1353 Udall Royster D. t. iii. (Aib ) 25 Howe dothe 
sweete Custance, my heart of gold, tell me how? 1676 Beale 
Pocket-bk. in H. Walpole Vertne's Anecd. Paint, (17S6) 
III. 139 My dear heait and self and son Charles saw at 
Mr. Walton’s the lady Carnarvon’s picture. 1677 Epist. to 
Vng. Maidens, Sweet Hearts. .1 have.. composed this little 
Book, as a Rich Slorehouse for you. 1719 Hamilton Ep. to 
Ramsay 24 July x. Do not mistake me, dearest heait. 1833 
Tennvsoh Maud I. xvin. viii. Dear heait, I feel with thee 
the drow.sy spell. 

fb. Dear heart', a boon companion. Obs. 

1663 Dryden Wild Gallant i. i. He’s one of your Dear 
Hearts, a debauchee. Ibid. 11. i. That yon were one of the 
eriantest Cowards in Chiistendoin, tliough you went for 
one of the dear Hearts. 

15. As a term of appreciation or commendation : 
Man of courage or spirit. Often in nautical lan- 
guage : cf Hearty C. 2 . 

c 1300 Melusine xxi. 141 Whan the noble hertes herde hym 
saye thoo wordes they held it to giete.wyscdome of hym. 
160Q Nashe Summer's Last Will Wks. (1S83-4) VI. 104 
What cheore, what clieere, my heal ts? 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
i. i. 6 Heigh my hearts, clieerely, cheerely my harts. 1627 
Cart. Smith Seaman's Gram. xiii. 61 Courage my hearts for 
a fresh charge. 1684 tArxnoti Praise Vorksh. A le (ibgy) 14 
Come here my Hearts, Said he. 1780 Cowper Table T. 23 
History . . Tells of a few .stout hearts that fought and died. 
0:1843 Hoors Storm iv. Come, my hearts, be stout and hold. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. vii, They were all true English 
hearts ; and they came to their end like good knights-eirant. 

b. Hearts of Steel: the name of an agrarian 
organization formed by the Protestant tenants in 
Ulster in 1770 . 

1772 Petition in Froude Irel. x%ih C. v. ii. (1881) II. 133 
It IS not wanton folly that prompts us to be Hearts of Steel, 
hut the weight of oppression. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 
217 The hearts of steel lasted 3 years ; began in 1770 against 
rents and tythes. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 468 
The insurgent banditti of Tories, Hearts of Steel, Peep-o’day 
Boys, White Boys, etc. 1882 Leckv Eng, in xZtk C. IV. 393 
In the North the disturbances of the Hearts of Steel had 
just broken out. 

1 16. As a term of compassion *. Poor heart ! (cf. 
poor soul, poor body). Ohs. 

1390 Shaks. Hen. V, ii._ i. 123 A poore heart, hee is so 
shak*d of a burning quotidian Tertian. i668 Pepys Diary 
27 Dec., My wife and I fell out a little . . she cried, poor 
heart 1 which I was troubled for. 1682 Bunyan Holy War 
(Classell) 91 Wherefore the town of Mansoul (poor hearts !) 
understood him not. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xi. ii, The 
poor little heart looked so piteous, when she sat down, 

**** Something having a central position. 

17. The innermost or central part of anything ; 
the centre, middle. 

a 1310 in Wright I^yricP. viii. 31 That ys in heovene hert 
in-hyde. a xxts Prose Psalter x.\v\\'\. a pe mounteins shul 
he born in-lo pe hert of pe see. 1330 Palsgr. 34 The herte 
of Fraunce. 1581 Mulcaster Positions xl. (18S7) 228 In 
the hart of a great towjie. 1658 Cokaine To W. Dugdale 
Poems 112 Our Warwick-shire the Heart of England is. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ,5- Sclv. 71 A bore through the heait 
or centre of the earth. 1722 De For Plague (1884) 30 The 
Heart of the City. 1835 C. Bronte Villette vi. 44, I got 
into the heart of city life 1871 L, Stephen Playgr. Europe 
V, We soon found ourselves in the very heart of the glacier. 

b. The part of any lime or season when its char- 
acter becomes most intense (usually the middle 
part) ; the height, depth. 

1764 Mem, G. Psalmanazar 168 To send me away in the 
heart of a severe winter. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby viir. i, 
It was tlie heart of the London season. 

18. esp. A central part of distinct conformation 
or character, as a. The pith of wood, the white 
tender part of a cabbage or the like, the core of 
an apple, etc., the receptacle or other central part 
of a flower ; b. The central strand of a hawser- 
laid rope, round which the other strands are 
twisted; c. The central solid portion or core of a. 
twisted column (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875 ). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 111. Ixi. 402 The Roote. .hauing in the 
iiiiddle a little white, the whiche men call the Havte of Os- 
munde. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V, i. iii. 102 A goodly apple rot- 
ten at the heart. 1681 W. Robertson Gen. (1693) 
715 The heart or pith of a tree, tucdnlla. 1707 Curios, in 
Ilusb. Card. 45 A Flower is compos'd of. . the Cup , . the 
Leaves, and the Heart. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 155/2 Ropes 
formed in the most common manner, with three strands, do 
not lequire a heart, or central strand. 1866 Treas. Bot. 
i66/i Cabbage . , eaten in a young state . . before the heai t 
has become firm and hard. Ibid. 166/2 The heart, or middle 
part of the plant [Large-ribbed Cabbage] has .. been found 
verydelicate. _ 1875 B>E-Dvova Sailor's Pocket . 5 /a x, (ed. 2) 
360 Shroud-laid rope, 4 strands and a heart. 


19. Spec. The solid central part of a tree without 
sap or alburnum. Cf. Heaetwood. 

(rr4ooMA0NDEV.(Roxb.)i.\’. 35Treesse.. failed in fiaire hertes 
and become bolle within. 1323 Fitzheeb. Hush. § 126 Get 
the stakes of the hert of oke. 1377 B. Googe Hereshach's 
Ilusb. II. (1586) 103 The Elme. .(as it is all hart) it maketh 
good tymher. 1639 Willsford Scales Comm., Archil. 16, 

3 kinds, viz. heart of Oak, sap and Deal lath. 1760 New 
Song in Universal Mag. Mar. 152 Heart of oak are our 
ships, heart of oak are our men. 

b. Hence fig. Heart of oak : a stout, courageous 
spirit ; a man of courage or valour; a man of sterling 
quality, capable of resistance or endurance. (Cl. 
F. cccur d'or ; also sense 1 5 .) Also attrib. 

1609 Old Meg of Herefordsh. (N.), Vonkei.s that have 
hearts of oake at fourescore yeaies. 1691 WoonyJZ/i. Oxon. 
II. 221 He was . . a heart of oke, and a pillar of the Land. 
1760 [see 19]. 1832 Tennyson Buonaparte i He thought to 
quell the stubborn hearts of oak. 1870 Dickens E. Drood 
xii, A nation of hearts of oak. 189s Q. Rev. Oct. 320 
Thiasbeis, Whiteboys, Heart-of-Oak-boys .. and other off- 
spring of agrarian and political discontent. 

=*■**** The vital part or principle. 

20. The vital, essential, or efficacious part ; es- 
sence. (Often combined with other notions.) 

C1S33 Latimer Serm. i5' Rem. (1845) 237 God looketh not 
to the woik of praying, hut to the he.art of the pi ayer. 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. h. ii. 233 Now (Sir Jolin) heie is theheai t 
of mypuipose. 1633 Baxter Meth. Peace Consc. 44 The 
Heart of .saving faith is this Acceptance of Christ. 1840 
Mrs, Browning Drama Exile Poems 1844 1 . 52 And fiom 
the top of sense, looked over sense. To the significance and 
heait of things. 1871 Darwin Azj/t: ■5- AcZi; (1887) HI. 147 
Mr. Huxley’s unrivalled power in tearing tlie heart out of 
a hook. 1889 Jessoi'p Coming of Friars iii. 122 The church 
of a monastery was the heart of the place. 

21. Of land, etc. : Strength, fertility ; capacity 
to produce or effect what is required of it ; ‘ proof’ 
(of grass, etc.). In {good, strong, etc.) heart : in 
prime condition. Out of heart : in poor condition, 
unproductive. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xix. (1878) 49 Land out of hart, Makes 
thistles a number foorlinvilh to vpstart. 1394 Peat Jewell- 
ho. I. 59 A fruitfull molde, and such as giueth hart vnto the 
earth. 1620 Markham B'arcw.Husb. ii. xi. (1668) 49 This 
. .shall maintain and keep the earth in good heart. 1649 
Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653) 139 To Till it forth of heart 
is just as if you work an Ox offliis legs. 1697 Dryden Vhg. 
Georg. I. 108 That the spent Earth may gather heart again. 
1704 Swift Bait. Bks. Misc. (1711) 231 Their Horses 
large, but extreamely out of Case and Heart. 1727-31 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hops, If the hops be in good heart, 
manuring and pruning is most adviseable. _ 1803 Forsyth 
Beauties Scott. I. 263 The soil being kept in heart, or rich 
. .by superior agriculture. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 212 The produce of upland hay varies according to 
the season, the heart, and condition, the land may be in. 
1836 Jrnl. R, Agric. Sor, XVII. ii. 528 Such grass affords, 
as the farmers say, ‘ no heart ' — ' no proof' in it. 1895 W. 
Rye Ibid, Mar, 5 In 1787 the lieart of the land wa.s so im- 
proved that Coke began to sow wheat. 

b. Hence, generally. In heart : in good or sound 
condition. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 305 Tlie Lees..keepe the Drinke in 
Heart, and make it lasting, Art ^ Mysi. Vintners ii 
The Lee. tho’ it makes the Liquor turbid, doth yet keep 
the Wine in heart. 

22. The best, choicest, or most important part. 

1389 Cogan Haven Health cxcv. (1636) 179 Creame. .is in- 
deed the vex-y head or heart of Milke. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 528 'J'o deliver into liis power the castle willi 
the heart of the citizens. 

****** Something of the shape of a heart. 

23. A figure or representation of the human 
heart ; esp. a conventionalized symmetrical figure 
formed of two similar curves meeting in a point 
at one end and a cusp at the other. Also, an object, 
as a jewel or ornament, in the shape of a heart. 

T463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The seid broche herte of 
gold to he hange, naylyd, and festnyd vpon the shryne. 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. V I, iii. ii. 107, I tooke a costly lewell 
from my necke, A Hart it was hound in with Diamonds. 
1720 Mks. Manley Pnuer of Love i. (1741) 20 The Justs 
ended with his receiving a Heart of Diamonds fiom the 
Dutchess. 1766 PoRNV Heraldry (1787) 150 A Man’s Heart 
Gules, within two equilateral triangles braced Sable. 1828-40 
Berry Encycl. Her., Hearts are. .met with in coat-armour, 
borne in several ways. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 104 
At the foot of the tomb was another heart in white marble. 

24. A playing card healing one or more conven- 
tionalized figures of a heart ; one of the suit marked 
with such figures ; pi, the suit of such cards. 

1329 Latimer xst Serm. on Card (1886) 27 Now turn up 
your trump, your heart (hearts is trump, as I said before), 
and cast your trump, your heart, on this card. 1399 Hist, 
Pope Joan A j b in Singer Hist. Cards 259 Like the ace of 
hearts at Mawe. 1648 HmcRicvi Hesper., Oberon's Palace 
(1869) 177 With peeps of hearts, of club and spade. 1712-14 
Pope Rape Lock iii. 79 Clubs, diamonds, hearts, in wild dis- 
order seen. Mod. I couldn’t follow suit ; I hadn’t got a heart, 
f 26. The sole of a horse’s foot. Ohs. 

* 5*3 Fitzherb, Hush, § 100 Morfounde . . appereth vnder 
the houe in the hert of the fote. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
hnpr. (1757) Ih 210 He has got a Prick thro’ the Sole or 
Heart of the Foot (as it is called). 

26. Naut, A triangular wooden block pierced 
with one large hole through which a lanyard is 
reeved, used for extending the stays; a kind of 
dead-eye. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine, Heart, a peculiar sort of 
dead-eye, somewhat resembling the shape of a heart . . only 
, furnished with one large hole in the middle, whereas the 
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common dead-eyes have always three holes. 1804 A. Duncan 
Mariner's Chron. Pref. 17. i88a Nahes Seamanship (ed. 6) 
37 Lanyards, rove through iron-bound hearts. 

27. Mach. A heart-shaped wheel or cam used for 
converting a rotary into a reciprocating motion. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

28. Short for heart-shell (see 56 ). 

1750 R. PococKE Trav. (18S8) 153, 1 found in theQuariies 
several of those bivalve petrifyed shells, call’d hearts. 

29. Short for heart-net (see 56 ). 

30. In names of trees and plants. 

Black-hearti White-hearti varieties of cultivated Cheny 

(see Black a. 19, Whiter!.). Bleeding-heart (see Bleeding 
ppl. a. 5). Floating heart, an American name for Liin- 
7iantheinnm {Treas. Bot. i866h 
1664 Evelyn A-rtAAfo;-;!. (1729) 219 Black Cherry, Morellos, 
Black Heart, all good. 1803 J. Abercrombie Ev. Man Ms 
07 un Gardetier {e.A. 17) 674/1 Chenies. .White heart, Black 
heart. Bleeding heart. 

II. Phrases. 

* With governing preposition. 

31. At heart. In one’s inmost thoughts or feel- 
ings ; in one’s actual character or disposition ; in- 
wardly, secretly ; at bottom ; in reality. 

173s Pope Ep. Lady 216 But every Woman is at heart a 
Rake. 1780 CowPER Table T. 191 Patriots, who love good 
places at their hearts. 1849 Macaulay Affjif. IT. 222 
It was certain that the King at heart preferred the Church- 
men to the Puritans. i8ss/izfl?.xii.III. 153 Rice was charged 
to tell James that Mountjoy was a traitor at heart. 1855 
Prescott Philip II, ii. viii. (1857) “96 One cannot doubt 
that Philip was at heart an inquisitor. 

32. By heart. In the memory ; from memory ; 
by rote ; so as to be able to repeat or write out 
correctly what has been learnt. Cf. Y. par ccenr. 

c 1^74 Chaucer Troylus v. 1494 She told ek al he pro- 
phesies by herte. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. 1 . 1 . 
103 [We] rehearsed hy heart the chapter Veniens. 1373-80 
HauktAIv. H 202 Tolearneby harte, or without booke, .To 
say by harte. 164S Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) is, 

I had said them [prayers] rather hy heart than with my 
heart. _i68a Wheler yourn. Greece v. 367 The Tragedians 
gat their Plays by heart. 1709 Prior Hans Carvel 13 
Whole Tragedies she had by Heart. 1739 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) I. xliii. 138 Pray get these verses by heart against the 
time I see you. 1885 Law Tmies LXXIX. 339/2 Few 
lawyers know by heart the complicated statutes relating to 
Church matters. 

t33. Por one’s heart, p’or one’s life ; to save 
one’s life. prep. K. <^c. Ohs. 

34. Prom one’s heart. Out of the depths of 
one’s soul ; with the sincerest or deepest feeling. 

IS 94 T. B. La Prhnaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 93 And wee know 
. . that hee speakes from his heart. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) I. 249, I wish from my hart Mu 
Attorney had come away. i 6 ( 5 s Boyle Occas. Refl. iii. vi. 
(184s) IS9 In such kind of Sermons, there is little spoken, 
eithet from the Heart, or to the Heart. 1840 Carlyle 
Heroes ii. (1858) 234 If a book come from the heart, it will 
contrive to reach other hearts. 

35 . Xn. . . . heart. 

a. In {one's') heart', in one’s inmost thoughts 
or feelings ; inwardly ; secretly ; at heart. 

c looo A^s. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 48 xyf se yfela h^eowa 5 encl> 
on hys heortan and cwyhi min hlafurd uferao hys cyme. 
axijs Cott. Horn. 219 [He] eweS an his herto, [lat he 
wolde and eaSe mihte bien his sceoppende jelic. a 1300 
Cnrsor M. 2959 (Gott.) Abraham syhid Ip his heit ful sare. 
a 1323 Prose Psalter lii[i]. i pe vnwys seid In his hert, God 
nis nou^t. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 64 Many one Which 
speketh of Peter and of John And thenketh Judas in his 
herte. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, i27_b, Whiche thyng 
in his harte, he moste coveted and de.sired. 1611 Bible 
Transl. Pref 2 They, .wish in their heart the Temple had 
neuer bene built. 1849 IVTacaulay AA lr/. Eng. vi. II. 105 Julian 
had . .pretended to abhor idolatry, while in heart an idolater. 

*1* b. In all one's heart (transl. L. in toto corcie) : 
with all one’s heart (39 a). Ohs. 

C823 Vesp. Psalter ix. i Ic ondetto iSe dryhten in alre 
heortan minre. 1382 Wyclif Ibid., I slial knoulechen to 
thee. Lord, in al myn herte. 1382 — per. xxiv. 7 Thel 
shal turne a^een to me in al ther herte. 

c. In heart : in good spirits. So in phr. to put 
in (or into) heart ; to restore to good spirits. 

1596 Shaks. Tain. Shr. iv. v. 78 Well, Petruchio, this has 
put me in heart. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v_. iii. § 15. 
442 His Armie must have somewhat to keep it in heart. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. v. Whether they were still in heart 
to fight. 1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. viii. 100 To 
put you in heart again. 

d. In good condition ; see ar. 

36. XTear, next one’s heart ; see 10 , 4 . 

t 37. Of (all one’s) heart. With all one’s heart; 
sincerely, earnestly. Obs. {Ci.Y. de tottt monccetir.) 

c 1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. III. 431 To holde religioun of 
Crist and love hym of hert sip. .Cristis religioun stondip in 
love of God of al our herte. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 47, I cnow- 
lech of mowh & hert, me to hold jie same feip of pe sacra- 
ment of pe Lordis bord. 

38. Out of heart. 

a. In low spirits ; discouraged, disheartened. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. viii. in Holhtshed II. 9/2 

Perceuung them to be somewhat dismaied and out of heart. 
1690 W. Walker Idiomat, Anglo-Lat. 234 After he had 
lost his boy, he grew quite out of heart. 1711 tr. Were/i/els’ 
Disc. Logomachys 143 Pray, dear Good Sir, don’t be out 
of Patience, or out of Heart. i88z Tennyson Promise of 
May ni. Wks. (1894) 300/1 What is it Has put you out of 
heart ? *891 Spectator ii Apr. 497 The Regent is evidently 
out of heart. 

b. In poor condition : see 21 . 
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39. IXTith . . . heart. 

a. With (OE. mzd) all onds heart, With ends 
whole heart, + With heart ; with great sincerity, 
earnestness, or devotion ; now chiefly in weakened 
sense, with the utmost goodwill or pleasure. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 13 Herede heo hine. .mid ealre heortan. 
f 1000 zFlfric Horn. I. 420 jelyfst Su mid ealre heortan? 
c 1220 Bestiary 171 To helden wit herte Se bodes of holi 
k[i]rke. c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 20 He luffyt him with 
hart and all hys mycht. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. 
xxxix, With all myherte I wyll, quod he, accepte Hym to 
my -servyce. 1333 Coverdale jer. xxiv. 7 "They shal re- 
turne vnto me with their whole herte. 1398 Shaks. Merry 
W. 1. 1. 86, I thank you alwaies with my heart, la : with my 
heart. 1606 — Tr. 4- Cr. in. iii. 294 God buy you with all 
my heart, 1633 Walton Angler li. 44. Take one with all 
my heat t. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. vii. 60 That 
I will promise you, with all my heart. 

b. With a heart and a half ; with great plea- 
sure, willingly. With half a heart : half-heartedly, 
with divided affection or enthusiasm. 

1636 Massinger Gt. Dk. Florence iv, ii. Such junkets 
come not every day. Once more to you With a heart and 
a half, i faith. 1833 M.acaulav Hist. Eng. III. 587 Some 
naval offtceis.. though they served the new government, 
served it sullenly and with half a heart. 1885 Tennyson 
Lei. to S. Cox 5 Aug., I thank you, as the Irishman says, 

‘ with a heart and a half, for your volume of Expositions. 

** With verb and preposition. 

40. Find in, one’s heart. To feel inclined or 
willing ; to prevail upon oneself (to do something) : 
now chiefly in negative and interrogative sentences. 

^1440 [see Find loc]. 1530 Palsgr. 687/1 Thoughe 
you can nat fynde in your herte to honour hym for his 
owne sake. 1638 P. Junius Paint, of Atuients -ystYeA. can 
these men finde in their hearts to boast. 1663 Boyle Occas. 
Rejl. IV. viii, [One] that can find in his Heart to destroy 
Armies, and mine Provinces. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
vii. 122 Neither of us could find it in our hearts to speak. 
1883 E. Blackvvell Booth iv. 45 They could hardly find in 
their heart to disturb its peaceful surface. 

41. Have at heart. To have as an object in 
which one is deeply interested. 

1711 Steele Spect. No. ao ? i The Correction of Impu- 
dence is what I have very much at Heart. 1712 Addison 
Italy Wks. 1721 II. 138 The Pope has this design extremely 
at his heart. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) I. v. 199 
The Romans had no object more at heart than to obtain 
possession of this key to Gaul. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
I. 206 A matter which we have very much at heart, 
b. So, conversely, to be at the heart of. 

1824 Scott Si. Rotmn’s iii, The interests of the establish- 
ment being very much at the heart of this honourable 
council. 

42. Bay to heart. To take into one’s serious 
consideration, as a thing to be kept carefully in 
mind; to think seriously about; to be deeply 
affected by or concerned about (a thing) ; rarely, to 
impress it seriously upon another. 

1602 Dekker Satirom. Wks. 1873 I. 234 Captaine, I’m 
son-y that you lay this wrong so close unto your heait. 
160S Shaks. Mach. i. v. 15 Lay it Jo thy heart, and fare- 
well. 1611 Bible Mai. ii, 2 If yee will not lay it to heart, to 
glue glory vnto my name. _ ifca Beddoes Hygeia II. v. 21 
Many_ writers have laid it to the heart of mothers not to 
commit to hirelings the task of nurse. 1833 Trench Proverbs 
141 It contains, .a lesson which I should do wisely and well 
at this present time to lay to heart. 1884 Century Mag. 
Oct. 942/2 Do not lay it to heart, my child, 
i" 43. Put or set to or on the heart : earlier 
equivalents of prec. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Mai. ii. 2 5 if 3^ woln not putte on the herte, 
that 5e geve glorie to my name, c 1400 Apol. Loll. 24 If 30 
wil not sett to h® hsrt to Jef glory to my name. Ibid. 34 
Son of man, putt to hert, and seewi}) J>in een. .alle hings hat 
I spek to pe. 

44. Take to heart. To take seriously; to be 
much affected by ; to grieve over; f to be zealous, 
solicitous, or ardent about {obs.). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24010 pat mast i tok til hert. 1333 
Coverdale Eccl. vii. 2 There is the ende of all men, and he 
that is lyuinge taketh it to herte. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed (1808) VI. 299 Whose death he is said Jo 
haue taken greatlie to hart. 1621 Burton A nat. Mel. ii. iii. 
VII. (1631) 332 But why shouldst thou take thy neglect, thy 
canvass so to heart? <11626 Bacon (J.), If he would take 
the business to heart, and deal in it effectually, it would 
succeed well, a 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vm. § 257 It 
was very vehemently pressed by many persons . . and 
amongst those who took it most to heart, sir John 
Stawel was the chief. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. l. Dream 
Children, Though I did not cry and take it to heart as 
some do . . yet I mi,ssed him all d.Ty long. 1865 Trollofe 
Belton Est. vi. 60 She had no idea when she was refusing 
him that he would liave taken it to heart as he had done. 

*** With governing verb. 

45. Break the heart of. 

a. To kill, crush, or overwhelm with sorrow. 

See Break zi, 7 c. 

b. To accomplish the hardest part of (a task), 
to ‘ break the back of’. 

1684 J. Scott Chr. Life (ed. 3) 383 Vou must by this time 
liave broken the Heart of the Difliculty of your Warfare. 
1828 Craven Dial. s. v., ‘ To break the heart of a business ’, 
to have almost finished it. 

46. Cry {eat, fight, plague, slave, tease, tire, 
weary, weep, etc.) one’s heart out : to cry (etc.) 
violently or exhaustingly : see the verbs. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. ni. ii. 34 Nay, you shall fight your 
hearts out ere I part you. 1712 Swift if?, to Mrs. Dinghy 
25 Jan. (Seager), They have never paid him a groat, though 


I have teazed their hearts out. 1883 Edna Lyall In Golden 
Days III. vii. 142, I could weep my heart out. 1886 Miss 
Yonge Mod, Telemachiis I. i. 15 Making him weary his 
very heart out. 

47. Eat one’s heart ; to suffer or pine away 
from vexation or longing. See Eat v. S c. 

1381 Pf.ttie Guaszo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 47 b, If you thinke 
to stoppe everie ones mouth : Which were to eate up your 
heart, as they say. 1391 Spenser M. Hnbberd 904 To eate 
thy heart through comfoitlesse dispaires. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 13 ‘ Eat not thy heart ’, that is to say, 
offend not thine owne soule, nor hurt and consume it with 
pensive cares. 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister 1 xviii. 
155 Why, there’s poor Aikone . . eating his heart out and 
getting no further. 

48. Have . . . heart. To have the hearl : to be 
courageous or spirited enough, to prevail upon 
oneself (to do something) ; also (in mod. use and 
chiefly in negative sentences), to find it in one’s 
heart, to be hard-hearted enough. 

a 1300 Cursor M. rrSos Hu had he hert to seed jiair blod ? 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxxviii. (1859) 63, I am soo 
full of sorow, and of heuynes, that I haue no herte to speke 
to j'ow. 1489 Caxton Fayies ofA.i. vi. 12 All thoost shold 
haue the better herte to fyghte. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. 
ii. IS Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it. 1637 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives (1676) 44 The Turks being 
discouraged, .had not the heart to defend themselves, 1716 
Addison Freeholder No. 30 (Seager) One cannot have the 
heart to be angry at this judicious observer. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 6 Dec., I had no heart to leave ,. Mr. 
Thiale in a state so precarious. 1S40 Dickens Barn. Fudge 
xlviii. Have you the heart to say this of your own son, 
unnatural mother ! 1882 Tennyson Promise of May iii. 
Wks. (1894) 798/2, I hadn't the heart or face to do it. 
b. Have, put {one’s) heart in, into : see 1 1 b. 

49. Take heart. To pluck up courage. (Also 
with qualifying adj.) To take heart of grace, etc. ; 
see Heabt of Grace. 

13. . Coer de L. 5757 They wer bolde, her herte they 
tooke. 1330 Palsgr. 748/1, 1 take je prens couraioe. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. iii. x. 26 Take good hart. And tell thy 
gnefe. 1600 Shaks. A. V. E. iv. iii. 174 Take a good heart, 
and counterfeit to be a man. 1663 Butler Hud. i. iii. 35 
Took heart again and fac’d about, As if they meant to stand 
it out. 1840 Dickens Bami. Fudge (Libr. ed.) II. ix. 76 
Take heart, take heart. We’ll find them. 

**** With another noun. 

50. Heart and hand. (Also with h. and hand.) 
With will and execution ; readily, willingly. 

Poems, Lover describeth{.A\A\Tit) 79 And all 
the planets as they stand, I thank them too with heait and 
hand. 1847-78 Halliwell s.v., To be heart and hand,^ to 
be fully bent. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/3 'I'he 
woman said she would have admitted me ‘ heart and hand ’, 
only that her orders were peremptory. 

51. Heart . . . heart. 

a. Heart of hearts (orig. more correctly, heart 
of heart, heard s heart) : the heart’s core ; the centre 
or depth of one’s heart ; one’s inmost heart or feel- 
ings. Usually in onds heart of hearts. 

160Z Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 78, I will weare him In my hearts 
Core : I, in my Heart of heart. 1603 Sylvester DnBarteis 
II. iii. HI. Law 1287 O Israel . . in thy heart'a-heart (not in 
Marble) beare His ever-lasting Law. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. 
IV. V. 171 From heart of very heart, great Hector welcome. 
a 1649 DrUmm. of Hawth. PoemsWks. (17 ii) 39/1 Him deep 
engrave In your heart's heart, from whom all good ye have. 
1806 Wordsw. Intim. Immort. 190 Yet in my heart of hearts 
I feel your might. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixxiii. 
293 'That she should be admitted to his heart of hearts. 
1893 Q. Rev. Oct. 298 In his heart of heart Froude would 
have admitted that. 

b. A heart and a heart, a Hebraism = duplicity, 
insincerity. (Cf. 6 b.) 

C823 Vesp, Psalter xi, 3 [xii. 2] Welure faecne in heortan 
and heortan spreocende. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xi[i]. 2 Ther trec- 
cherous lippis in herte and herte speeken. 1583 Harsnet 
Serm, Ezeli. (1658 ) 137 God doth abhor a Heart and a 
Heart, and his .soule detesteth a double minded Man. 1611 
Bible i Chron.dxx. 33 They were not of double heart \Heb. 
without a heal t and a heart], 1633 Earl Mancii. A I Mondo 
(1636) 86 A heart and a heart God cannot abide. 

[Heart and part : error for art and part ; Art 16 .] 

52. Heart and soul. 

a. The whole of one’s affections and energies ; 
one’s whole being. 

1883 Rita After Lotig Grief xxvi. 160, 1 saw that you 
were mine, heart and soul, as ever. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 
26Sept. 6/2 The earnest actor who has heart and soul in his 
work. 

b. advb. With all one’s energy and devotion. 

1798 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 261 Read it heait and soul. 

1843 M, Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 4 Entering heart and soul 
into the dust and heat of the Church’s war with the world. 
1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. xi. 329 He threw him- 
self, heart and soul, into every requirement of the time. 

c. aitrib. Devoted and enthusiastic. 

1836 Darwin in Life 4 ZP/A J1887) I. 275 The heart-and- 
soul manner in which he put himself in my place. 

=<=**** In ejaculations of surprise and exclamatoiy 
invocations. 

53. t God's heart !, j' Ods heart !, ’s heart, or 
simply t Heart ! (obs.). Also, For God's heart, 
Heart of God!, Ads my heart!, \My heart! (obs.), 
Dear heart ! The commonest expressions now are ; 
Lord {God) bless my {your, etc.) hea7-t ! ellipti- 
cally, Bless my (etc.) heart! See Blrss 9 and 
cf. Life, Sout. 

<■1386 Chaucer Miller's T, 629 Help, water! water, help ' 

21 
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foi goddes herte. 1573 New Custom ii, iii. in Hazl. Dodsky 
III. 37 Heart of God, man, be the means better or worse, I 
pass not. 1396 Shaks. i fdeu. IV, iil. i. 252 Heart ! you 
swear like a comfit-maker's wife. 1603 Tryall Chev. iii. i. 
in Bullen O. PI. HI. 306 S’hait, what a name’s that ! 1681 
Dkydcn Sj>. Friar VI, i, Heart ' you were hot enough, too 
hot, but now. 1701 Cibber Love makes Man it. i. 27, I 
can’t bear this ! 'Sheart, I could cry for Madness 1 1728 
Vanbr. & CiB. Prov. Hush. 11. t. 42 Odsheart ! this was so 
krrrdly done of you naw. 173* Fielding Miser v. i. Bless 
her heart ' good lady ! 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 84 
Ad's my Heart ! I think it would be the best 'Thing. 1844 
Dickens Christmas Carol 161 Dear heart alive, how Iris 
niece by marriage started ! 1862 Mrs. Sewell P aUtnce 
Hart x\v. i66 Bless your heart, child ; you are a good girl. 
i886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid W. vii. 164 She can no 
longer look upon me as a child, bless her old heart 1 
****** Proverbial phrases and locutions. 

54. a. One's heart f is in {at) one's heel{s or 
hose, + is at the bottom of, or turns into, one's hose, 
sinks in one's shoes, etc. ; litclicrous intensifications 
of ‘ the heart sinks connoting extreme fear or 
dejection. (.See Boot i b.) b. To have one's 
heart in one’s mouth, one's heart leaps into one's 
mouth {throat), referring to the violent beating 
and apparent leaping of the heart under the in- 
fluence of a sudden start. So, to bring one's h. 
into one's mouth, make one's h. leap out of one's 
mouth. 0 . j* To wear one's li. in one's mouth, f fo 
have 07te's h. at one's tongue's end : to be always 
ready to speak what is in one’s mind, To carry 
one's 7)iouth in ones h. : to do the opposite of tins, 
to conceal one’s thoughts, keep silence, d. Okie's 
h. is in its right place : one’s sympathies are 
rightly engaged, one means well. •j'e. To have 
Okie's h. upon one's pouch : to be set upon one’s 
private profit, f. To wear Okie's h. upon one's 
sleeve : to expose one’s feelings, wishes, intentions, 
etc. to eveiy one. g. To do one's heart good: 
to make one feel better, gladdened, strengthened, 
etc. (see also Good). 

a. C1430 Hymns Virg. 91 Myn herte fil doun vnto my 
too. 1546 J. Heywood ProsK (1867) 30 Your hert is in your 
hose all in dispaire. 1348 TJdall Erasm. Par. Luke xxii. 
i74_b, Petur beeyng feared with this saiyng of a woman., 
as if his heite had been in his hele dene gon. 1363-87 Foxc 
A.S(M. (1631) III, XI. 253/2 When the Bishop heard this, by 
and by his heart was in his heeles, and. .he with the rest of 
the Court betooke them to their legges, c t6oo Timou 1, v, 
My halt is at the bottome of my hose. _ 1643 [see BooTi 3 .® 
rb.] 1682 N. 0 . tr. Boileau's Lutrin ii. 174 Cheat up, 
and pluck thy Heart out of thy Hose ! 1888 Mrs H, 
Ward R. Elsmere II 153 An expression which sent the 
sister’s heart into her shoes. 

b. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiii, 199 Hauyng 
thejr herte at their verai mouth for feare, they did not 
belieue that it was lesus. i6oi W. Parry Trav. Sir A. 
Sherley 16 It had been an easie matter to have found a com- 
pany of poore hearts neere their inaisters mouthes. 1716 
Addison Dr/r/wwn i. (D.), I fell across a beam, that lay 
in the way, and faith my heait was in my mouth; I thought 
I had stumbled over a sphit. j8og W. Irving Knickerh. 
(1861) 154 Antony . . sounded a charge with such a tiemen- 
dous outset . . that it was enough to make one’s heart leap 
out of one’s mouth only to be within a mile of it, 1836 
\Vhyte Melville Kate Cov. xiii, A ring at the door-bell 
brings everybody’s heart into everj’hody’s mouth. 1887 
Edna Lyall Knt.-Errant xviii. 158 Fiancesca’s heart leapt 
into her mouth. 

C. risgo NASHE DiWyrriV’s Apol. l. Ciib, I will cairie 
my inoiith in my halt,, there is a time for speech, and a 
time for .silence. 1592 — P. Penilesse Wks. 1883-4 II. 3 
A hare braind little Dwarfe . . that hath his hart at his 
tongues end. 

d. 1809 Malkin tr. Gil Bias i,VL. 0 .), Heart lies in the 
right place. 1886 Schmitz tr. Siinde's BuchhoUz Fam 31 
Your heart is in its right place; if only you had the light 
words on your tongue. 

e. 1383 Golding Calvin on Dent, clxxxviii. 1171 Hee 
was such a one as had his tongue to sale, and his heart vppon 
his powche. 

f. t6o4 Shaks. Oth. l. i. 64 'Tis not long after But I will 
weare my heart vpon iny sleeue For Dawes to pccke at. 1862 
Sal A Seven Sons 11 . xi. 282 A. ready-tongued man, wearing 
..his heart upon his sleeve. 1891 Smilps J. Murray II. 
xxxiv. 449 He did not wear his heart upon his sleeve. 

g. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. t. ii. 73 , 1 will roare that I will 
doe any mans heait good to heare me. 1824 Scott Si. 
Eonan's vii. It’s done me muckle heart's good. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

55. a. attrib. Of, for, or pertaining to (a) the 
physical heart, as heart-action, -beating, -disease, 
-failure, -murmur, -pulse, -shape, -shock, -stroke, 
-throb, -valve, -wall ; {b) the heart as the seat of 
emotion, etc., as heart-agony, -anguish, '\-brest 
( = burst), -corruption, -grief, -grudge, -hardness, 
-hate, -heaviness, -ill, -religion, -service, -sorrow, 
-worship, etc., etc. ; also, with vbl. sbs : heart- 
bleeding, -heavmg, -longmg, -pining, -rising, -sink- 
ing, etc. 

■si&l Cassell sF am. Mag. July 467/3 A belladonna plaister 
. . to quieten pain and ’'heai t-action. 1807 Wordsvv. White 
Doe Rylstmieu. 102 That dimness of ^heart-agony. 1710 
Philips Pastorals iv. 162 Who can relieve *Heart-anguish 
sore. 1393 Nash® Christ's 'P. Wks. 1883-4 IV. 248 This 
holy Father (with no little commiserate *hart-bleeding) be- 
holding [etc.], c 1340 Cursor M. 4283 (Trin.) What is 
more ’■herte brest pen want of ping pat men lone best, 
a. 1711 Ken Psyche Poet. _Wks. 1721 TV. 211 To temper all 
the Sisters ’’Heart-complaints. 1878 Browning La. Saisiaz 


it6 From the *heart-deeps where it slept. 1868 Milman 
St. Pauls xi. 275 Elizabeth had no. .comprehension of the 
*heart-depth of that Puritanism which thus opposed or 
slighted her mandates. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams 264 
He suddenly dropt dead of *heart disease. 1580 Hollyband 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Tristesse et douleur de cneur, soiowe, 
or *haitgriefe. 1671 Milton Samson 1339 In my midst 
of sorrow and heart-grief To show them feats, and play 
before their god. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 53/2 
Which.. was to them an occasion of *hartgiudge. c_i 3 So 
Cheke Matt. XIX. 8 Moosees did suffer ion to loos iour- 
selves from yC wiifes for iom *harthardnes. _ 1863 A. B. 
Grosart (ed. 2) £o 'Tlie gushing hp-kind- 

ness with heart hardness of many. *873 Tennyson Q. 
Ma>y hi. iv, A fieice resolve and fixt *heait-hate. a 1806 
Fox Hist. yas. II, iii 210 (Jod.) With a *heart-hatied of 
popery, pielacy, and all superstition. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. 

V. li. 51 The more shall I to moiiow be at the height of 
''heart heauinesse. 1731 Suiouvsn Per. Pic (1779) I. viii 
65 Fiequent palpitations, ’'heait-heavings, and alterations of 
countenance. 1678 Bunvan Ptlgr. 115 A life of holiness, 
*heai t-holiness. 1892 G. E. Woodberry Introd. Lamb's 
Eha p. xiii. That mournful fancy, that affection for things 
unrealized, which betray *heart-hunger.nn6o5MoNTGOMERin 
Flyting iu. Polwari 302 The hunger, the *hait-ill, and the 
hoist still thee hald. 1884 Hudson Stud. Word^. 243 
The head- logic grows so out of proportion as to stifle and 
crush the ’’heait-logic. 1742 Young Wf. Tk.vu 263 ’‘Heart- 
merit wanting, mount we ne’er so high. Our Height is but 
the Gibbet of our Name. 1798 Sotheby tr. Wieland's 
Oberon (1826) II. 21, I, who in every *heart-pulse feel her 
glow. 1738 S, Hayward’s Serm. p. 'viii, How truly his 
mind was bent in pursuit of *heart-religion. 1583 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, xxxvii. 222 Ye must looke whether ye haue 
not some ■‘'hartrisings and eagernesse in you. 1668 Phil, 
Trans. III. 839 The Interception of the *Heart-sap may 
have an effect analogous to the boring at the Heart. _ 1863 
G, Seton Law Her. Scott, v. 192 This form . . tending to 
the pear-shape and ’‘heart-shape. 1830 Robertson Serm. 
Ser, iir. vi. (1854) 95 The man who has received the ’’heart- 
shock from which . . he will not lecover. 1660 Baxter Call 
Unconverted 158 They charge them with ’’heart-sins, which 
none can see hut God. 1842 Manning Sepn. (184S) I. 38 
A heart-sin, indulged in secret, which eats into their whole 
spiritual life. 1879 Chr. Rossetti tj- F. 312 Moments 
of keenest fear and utmost ’’heart-sinking. 1887 T. Hardv 
Woodlanders III. xxi. They could read each other’s ’’heart- 
symptoms like books. 1846 Whittier Lines 2 He. .felt the 
*heart-throb of the free. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xvi. 
xxii, To devyde my joye and my ’'hert toiment. 1836 
R. A.^Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 21 ’’Heart-weanness, the 
languishing longing for repose. C1400 Destr. Troy 
Pantasilia. .Hit hym so heturly with a ’’hert wille, pat he 
hurlit down hedlonges to the hard erthe. 1630 Sanderson 
Serm. II, 262 'The lip-worship they may have .. but the 
*heart-worship they shall never have. 

b. objective and objective genitive , as heart-biting, 
■Conner, -disposer, -searcher, -wringing sbs. ; heart- 
affecting, -cheering, -dulling, -easing, -freezing, 
fretthig, -hardening, -melting, ~mcrving, -purify- 
ing, -stirring, -wotmding, etc., etc., adjs. 

1363 Man Musculm’ Commonpl 45 a, He that made man 
..is aptly called Cardiognostes, that is, The hart-conner. 
1387 Golding De Mornay xii. 166 Consider.. the hart- 
bitiiigs .which he indureth. 1654 Trapp Comm. Esther v. 2 
God the great Heart-disposer so ordered it. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xxiii. 327 What bitterness and grievous 
lieart-wiinging. 

1580 Sidney Arcadia in. (1724) II. 43X What a heart- 
tickling joy it is. 1381 — Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 23 This 
hart-xaulshing knowledge. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 5 
With hart-thrilling throbs and bitter stowre. 1593 Drayton 
D rjRj.' Wks, 1753 II. S90 Heait-moving music. 1393 Shaks. 
Lucr, 1782 Heart-easing words. 1394 SpensEr Amoretii 
xxxix, A melting pleasance. .me revived with hart-robbing 
glad nesse, 1396 — F. Q, iv. v. 45 Disquiet and hart-fretting 
payne. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. i. 25 T'hou hast oft beheld 
Heart-hard ning spectacles. i6zi Burton Altai Alel. i. ii. 
IV. V, Sequestred from all company, but heart-eating melan- 
choly. 1632 Milton L'Allegro 13 In Heav'n ycleap’d 
Euphrosyne, And by men, heart-easing Mirth. 1644 Vicars 
jehemah-jireh y, The Suns, .heart-cheering blight beams. 
1645 Quarles Sol. Recant, v. 67 The heai t-corroding 
, Fangs Of griping Care 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 304 One 
of the dreadfullest, and heart-bleedingest conditions that 
can bee seen, a 1711 Ken Hymnoiheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 
112 Heart-melting Zeal. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 40 
A gayly-checker’d heart-expanding view. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rmid. Ixi. {1804) 439 Heart-gnawing cares coirode 
my pensive breast. 1781 Cowper Hope 714 In darkness 
and heart-chilling feais. 1784 Burns Commonfl. Bk. Sept., 
There is. a heart-melting tenderness, in some of oui ancient 
ballads. 1814 Scott Wav. xxvii, The long and heart- 
sickening griefs which attend a lash and ill-assoited 
marriage. 1829 I. Taylor Enthvs. v. (1867) loi The heart- 
affecting elements of piety and vii tue 1848 Blakey Free-w 
91 These heart-stirring and delightful emotions. 

c. locative and instrumental. In, at, from, wilh 
the heart; as to the heait: as heart-blow, heai't- 
angry, -burdened, -chilled, -deadened, -dear, -deep, 
-drawn, -free, -full, -happy, -hardened, -heavy, 
-/mngry, -sorrowing, -true, -weary, -wounded, 
-wi-ung, etc. adjs. ; heart-cat vb. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman D'Alf. 11. 160, I was 
’’heart-angry with my selfe, that I had told him so much. 
1731 Medley Kotben's Caf e G. Hope I. 362 The coup-de- 
grace, or *heart-blow, as it is called, not being given them, 
they were taken alive from the wheel. 1646 Crashaw 
Deliffts Muses (1652) 102 The ’’heart-hred lustre of his 
worth, Z597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV", ii, 12 My *heait-deeie- 
Harry. 1609 Armin Maids of More^CL (1B80) 100 It is my 
loue . . that makes me step ’•Heart-deepe in disobedience to 
my mother. 187X Swinburne Songs be/. Sunrise, Blessed 
among Women 106 Heavens own heart-deep blue. 1851 
D. Jerrold St. Giles xi. iii A deep, ’’heart-drawn sigh 
broke from him. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 197 
They.. cannot see.. anything whicli likes them, but with 


a gieedy eye they ’’heart-eat it. 1830 I. Taylor Uiiitar. 
Ill ’’Heart-fallen and sick of the piofitless usages of devo- 
tion. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. 167 If indeed 
she be hitheito innocent and ’’heart-free. 1886 W. S. 
Gilbert Ruddigore (1887) 4 Rose is still heart-free. 1876 
T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 168 She was ’'heartfull of many 
emotions. 1623 Penkethman Handf. Hon. iv. i, If thou 
would’st be '''heart-happy, wealth despise. 1661 R. Daven- 
port City Night-cap i. in TAzA. Dodsky XIII. 107 She that 
is lip-holy Is many times *heart-hollow. 1391 Greene 
Maiden's Dreame xiii, ’’Heart-holy men he still kept at his 
table. 1880 W. S . Gilbert Patience 15 Do you know what 
it is to be ’■heart-hungry? 1727-46 Thomson Summer 
892 The ’heart-shed tear, th’ ineffable delight Of sweet 
humanity. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, it. ii. 112 You dowdy 
Piinces, and ’hait-sorowing-Peeies. 1601 Chester Love's 
Mart., K. Arih. xcvii, "Heart swolne heauinesse. 1602 
Warner Alb. Eng. xi. Ixviii, And theaie did him the ’heart 
tiew King most kindly intertaine. 1840 Mrs. Norton 
Dream 12 Sinking ’heart-weaiy, far away from home. 1820 
Ellen Fitzarthur 93 Floods of ’heait-wiung tears. 

d. similaiive, as heart-fashioned, -leaved adjs. 

Also Heart-shaped. 

1736 Sir J.YLwl B rit. Herbal 339 Thejower lip.. is short, 
bioad, and heait-fashioned. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 630 Ihe thiee species of cinchona .. the lance- 
leaved. .heait leaved, .and oblong leaved. 

56. Special Combs. : f heart-bag, the pericar- 
dium ; heart-bearer, {d) a name of the Francis- 
can friars ; {h) a name of the moth Anarta cordi- 
gera ; heart-bird, the Turnstone, Strepsilas inter- 
pres ( U.S.) ; heart-cake, a heart-shaped cake ; 
heart-cam (see quot.) ; heart-clot, a clot of blood 
or fibrin formed in the heart, usually after death ; 
heart-cockle, a bivalve mollusc, Isocordia cor, so 
called from its shape ; + heart-lath, a lath made 
from the heartwood of the oak ; heart-moth, the 
moth Dicycla Oo ; heart-motion, the motion 
generated by a heart-cam ; heart-net, -piece (see 
quots.) ; heart-pit, the hollow in the middle of 
the breast at the bottom of the breast-bone ; 
t heart-purse, heart-sac, the pericardium ; heart- 
seine, -shake (see quots.) ; heart-shell = heatl- 
CDckle 5 f heart-side, the left side ; heart-sound 
(see quots.) ; heart-strand, the central strand of 
a rope: cf. 18 b; f heart-strength, the central 
strength or fortress ; heart-stroke, (fl) the impulse 
of the contraction of the heart, apex-beat ; Q>) - 
Angina pectoris ; heart-thimble (A^aut.), a heart- 
sliaped thimble ; heart-trace, ‘ the record on 
smoked paper made by the needle of a cardio- 
giaph ’ (Syd. Soe. Lexl) ; heart-urchin, a sea- 
urchin of the genus Spatangus, being heart-shaped; 
a spatangoid ; heart-warm a., warm-hearted, 
genuinely affectionate ; 'hB&xt-'wh.eeil— heart-cam ; 
+ heart- white, the white spot on a butt or target ; 
heart-yarn, the soft yarn in the centre of a rope. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Sarihol. Anat. ii. vi. 100 The 
Watry Vapors of both the Ventricles, are congealed into the 
water of the ’Heart-bag. 1361 Daus tr. Bulhngeron Apoc. 
(1573) ii6b. The secte of the Fryers Minors (otherwyse 
called ’hartbeareis). 1844 De Kay Zool. N. York ii. 216 
Knownpinder the name of Brant-bird, ’Heart-bird, Hoise- 
foot Snipe, and Beach-bird. 1736 Mrs. Brooke Old Maid 
No. 36 (1764) 294 Delicate ’heart-cakes, a penny a-piece, 
1883 Old Land CnVf 29 ‘Spanish Chestnuts' ; ‘Ripe Turkey 
Figs’; ‘ Heart Cakes . Diet. Mech.,"^ Heart- 

cam, a form of cam which .serves for the conversion of 
uniform rotary motion into uniform rectilinear reciprocating 
motion.^ 1874 Dunglison Med. Diet. s.v. Polypus, Fibrinous 
concretions found in the heait, ’Heart clots. 1834 Wood- 
ward Mollusca II. 300 The ’heait-cockle bmrows in sand 
by means of its foot. 1479 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, 
LoncL (Nichols 1797) 94 For 4 cwts. of ’Hertlaths. 1617 in 
Willis &_Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 203 The studies to bee 
lathed with hait lath. 1727 Bradley Fam. Dict.&.w. Build- 
ing, Heait Laths of Oak are one shilling and ten pence a 
bundle or hundred. 1869 E Newman Brit, Moths 381 The 
’Heart Moth . . appears on the wing in July, and has oc- 
curred jn the New Forest. 1829 E. Irving Tales Times 
Mart, in Anniversary 283 Her spinning wheel was of the 
upright construction, having no heck, but a moveable eye 
which was carried along the pirn by a ’’heart-motion. 1884 
Knight, Diet, Mech, Suppl., * Heart-Net, a [fishing] net 
with a leader and a bowl or pound, between which is a 
heart-shaped funnel. _ 1884 F. J. Britten Watch ly Clockm. 

■ (ed. 4) 121 Heart Piece, a heart-shaped cam used in chiono- 
giaphs to cause the chronogiaph hand to fly back to zero. 
13.. K.Alis. 2250 He hit him thorugh theo ’heorte put. 
i6i_s Crooke Body of Man 426 Hee thmketh that the water 
which is found in the ’heart pmse is a portion of out drinke. 
1896 Daily News 29 Dec. 3/2 The heart had been slowly 
bleeding into the peiicardium or ‘ *heart-sac ’ . .and no help 
would have availed to save her life. 1884 Knight Diet. 
Mech. Suppl., * Heart Seine (Fishing), a species of seine, 
with a leader, heart, and pound secured by stakes so that 
the upper edge is floated at the surface and the lower touches 
the bottom. 1873 Laslett Timber 23 Timber having much 
’heart-shake. 188^ Span's Mech. Own Bk. (1S86) 167 
‘ Heartshakes : splits or clefts in the centre of the tree ; 
common in nearly every kind of timber. 1733 Chambers 
Cyci. Snpp., ’^Heart-shells, .always expiessing what we call 
the hgure of a Heart. 1380 Sidney Arcadia ni. (1724) II, 
664 Closing her eyes, and turning upon her ’heart-side. 
x8y6 Clin. Soc, Trans. IX. iii ’Heart-sounds weie clean 
and free from murmur. i886 Syd. Soc. Lex., H\eart\ sounds 
. . are two in number, one dull and prolonged, the other 
shorter, sharper, and terminating more abiuptly. They 
have been likened to the syllables tub, dup. ci86o H. 
Stuart Seaman! s Caiech. 52 The standing rigging is often 
made with four strands and a ’heart strand. 1618 Bolton 
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Florus III. X. (1636) 205 Then assaulting the *heart-strengths 
of the Warre, he destroyed Avaricum. i860 Chainbcis' 
^tcycl. I. 254 Subject to fits of the *heart-stroke. 1874 
Dunglison Med. Diet, s v. Heart, The Beating or Im- 
pulse of the heait, Heart-stroke, Apex beat .. against the 
paiietes of the chest is mainly caused by the systole of the 
heait, which tends to project foiwards. 1882 Nanns 
SeMnanship (ed. 6) 37 The shroud is turned in round 
a *heait thimble. 1843 Embliton m Proc. Benv. Nat. 
Club _II. No. II. SI Amphidotu!, cordatus. Common ■*Heart 
Urchin. 1855 Kingsley Glancus (1878) 167 “I he great 
purple heart-urchin {bpaiangus pmrprtreiis), clothed in pale 
lilac horny spines. 1787 'BmimFa.re'w. Brethren- St. Ja7>us's 
Lodge, Adieu ' a *heart-waim, fond adieu ! 1834 M. Scott 
Crime Midge (1863) 200 A shout of heartwarm and heait- 
felt gratitude._ 1806 O. Gregory MIecJi. (1807) II. 203 
*Heart wheel is the name_ given in England to a well-known 
method of converting a circular motion into an alteinating 
rectilinear one . . contrived we believe by Sir Samuel Moi- 
land about the yeai 1685. 1875 Ute's Diet. Arts III. 997 

T_he_ peiiphery of the heart- wheel .. is seen to beai upon 
fiiction wheels. 1600 Look about You xiv. in Hazl Dodsley 
VII. 426 Ay, theie’s the But, whose *heart-white if we hit. 
The game is ours. 1867 Smvth Sailor’s IVord-bk. s.v , Ihe 
^heart-yarn 01 centre, on which four-stranded rope is formed. 

b. In names of trees and plants : heart-cherry, 
a heart-shaped variety of the cultivated cherry ; 
heart-clover, Medicago maculata ; heart-leaf, («) 
- prec. ; (^) an American species oi Limnanthemim, 
also called floating heart', heart-liver = heart- 
clover", dheart-nut, a name for the Cashew-nut, 
Anacarditim ; heart of the earth, a popular name 
of Self-heal, Prtinella vulgaris", heart-pea, heart- 
seed, a name for plants of the genus Cardiosper- 
nmm, especially of C. Helicacahum, from the heart- 
shaped scar which marks the attachment of the 
seed ; f heart-trefoil = heart-clover. 

1596 Gerarde Catal. Arhorum (1876) 29 C\crasus\ cordata 
inaiora. Great ■*hait Cherrie. 1653 Moufet & Bennet 
Health's Improv. (1746) 294 Heart-Cheiries, because they 
are made like a Heart . . are the fiimest of all other, c 1000 
Sicje. Leeckd. I. 16 Ilerha chauiedris )jmt is ^heoitclcefie. 
i794_Heart-cIover [see Clover sb. 2]. 1854 Thorcau Wal- 
den ix. (1886) 178 A few small *heart-leaves and potamo- 
getons. 1794 Martyn Flora, Rustica III. Ixwi, Heart 
Medick ,, others call it Heart Claver or Clover, which has 
been corrupted into *Heatt Liver. 1368 Turner Plerbal 
in. SI Anacardium niaye be called in Englishe *Hartnut 
of the hkenes that it hath with an hart. 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal n. lii. § z. 271 The blacke winter Cherrie is called 
.. in English the Indian halt, or *hart Pease. 1731-68 
Miller Card. Diet., Cardtospermum, Hart Pea ; by the 
inhabitants of America called Wild Parsley. Ibid., ^Heart- 
seed with smooth leaves. 1866 Treas. Bot. 222 The common 
Heartseed . .sometimes called also Winter Cherry, or Heart 
Pea, 1397 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 1 1S9 The *Hart Trefoile 
hath, .leaues ioined together by three on little slender foot- 
stalks, euery little leafe of the fashion of a heart, whereof it 
took his name. 1636 W. Coles Art 0 / SiwplingZg Heart 
Trefoyle is so called . . also because each Leafe containes 
the perfect Icon of an Heart, and that in its proper colour, 
viz. a flesh colour. 

Heart (haJt), ». Forms : l hyrtan, hiertan, 
3 hirten, 3-5 liert(e -n, 5-6 hart, 6- heart. [OE. 
hiertan, hyrtan;--* hertja7t, *heortjan, f. hert, 
heart. Heart sb. (Cf. MHG. herzen, MDu. herten 
in same sense.)] 

1 . trans. To give heait to, put heart into (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encourage, inspirit, animate ; = Hearten i. arch. 

C897 K. ALlfred Gregory's Fast, viii, 53 Mid ocirum 
worde he hieite. 1:1203 Lay. 25941 Beduer heo gon hirten 
mid hendeliche wool den. cizso Gett. <5- Ex. igSo His sunes 
coinen. . And hertedin him. a 130a Cursor M. 27296 pat pe 
pieist. .hert pe sinful wel. C1400 Yivatne <5- Gaw. 1889 He 
herted so his cumpany, The moste cowaid was ful hardy. 
F1410 ’Lwb, Bonavent, Mirr. hdi. iis_(Gibbs MS.) pis one 
thyng schulde stire & herte jiin intencioun. 1340 Hyrde tr. 
Fives' Instr. Chr. Wont. (1592) Cj, Those that bee apt, 
should bee harted and encouraged. is8o_ Sidney jdrcmfnr 
III. Wks 372 Growing now so hearted in his resolution. 
i68i CoLviL Whigs Supplic. (1751) 1S9 To sing and pray . . 
hearts them more when danger comes, Than others trumpets 
and their diums. 1830 Tennyson Poems 33 A grief not un- 
informed and dull, Hearted with hope. 

b. Const, to and inf., or subord. cl. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. i. (1495) 737 All 
beestys of the erthe ben. .hertyd to gendre._ c 1449 Pecock 
Refr. II. v. 165 That he mai therbi be hertid . . for to serue 
God. 1430-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 262 Martyus she baited 
to suffer ioyfuTly trybulacyons. 1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. 
liii. 169 Harting the Pagans that they shrinked not. 1848 
Frasers Mag. XXXVIll. 315 It was long hefoie I was 
hearted to herd again in the woods by myself. 

“t 2 . To supply with physical strength or stimulus ; 
to put (land) into good heart. Cf. Hearten v. 
3 b. Heart sb. 21. Obs. 

1573 Tusscr Hush, xlviii. (1878) 106 The land is well 
harted with helpe of the fold, for one or two crops. 

3 . To take to heatt, establish or fix in the 
heart. (See also Hearted 5.) 

1604 Shaks. 0th. I. iii. 373, I hate the Moore. My cause 
is hearted ; thine hath no lesse reason, 1633 T. Adams 
Exp. 2 Peter it. 6 There is one thing, if we hear it, and 
heart it, enough to fright us all. 

b. To establish as central or essential, rare. 

1884 Browning Ferishtah, Two Camels 84 The richness 
hearted in such j'oy Is in the knowing what are gifts 
we give. . 

t c. To utter with the heart or sincerely. Ohs. 

1642 S. Ashe Best Refuge for Oppressed 48 It will not be 
sufficient to say a Prayer .. or to word it before the Lord ; 
bpt we should rather heart it before God in holy prayer. 


4. Building. To fill up the central space within 
(a piece ol masonry) with rubble or similar mate- 
rial. Also with in. 

1776 G. Semple Building m Water 49 We .laid a Course 
of large flat Stones, and filled and lieaited tliem in close 
about the Pile. Jbtd 79 They hearted their Walls with 
their Spawls and smallest Stones. 1892 C,d. Words Feb. 
103/1 It was enough to ‘heart’ the embankment with clay, 
and protect it outside with heavy stonework. 

5. intr. Of a plant, esp. cabbage, lettuce, etc. ; 
To foiin a ‘heart’ or close compact head; to have 
the leaves growing into a film dense globe. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 166/1 Cabbages are piefeired when . 
thoroughly hearted and blanched. Ibid Heading or heait- 
ing cabbages. 1887 Gardening x-j Dec. 569/1 The cabbages 
heart sooner by two or three weeks. 

Heart-ache (haut,£>k). [f. Heart sb. h- Ache.] 

1 . Pain in the heart; formei]y= Hearts ukn 2. 

CIOQO Sax. Leechd I. 192 WiS heoit ece, ^enim Jiysse 
ylcan wyite. 1685 Cooke's Marrow Chtrurg., Physio li v. 
526 _Heait-ach Fevei is caused by the Pancreatick Juice 
getting a coiroding quality. 

2. Pain or anguish of mind, esp. that arising from 
disappointed hope or affection. 

1602 Shaks Ham. iii. 5 62 The Heart-ake, and the thou- 
s.and Naturall shockes That Flesh is heyre too. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom ^onesv.vi, Manybittei heart-achs, that Fortune 
seems to have in store for me. 1873 J. H. Bennet Winter 
Medit. II. xi. (ed. 5) 373 The anxieties and heartaches that 
are inseparable from our arduous career. 

So Hea'rt-acliiiig2»W.4'A = Heart-ache; Hea’rt- 
acliing ppl. a., causing heart-ache, distressing. 

1630 VLuanznr Pill Formality Many a groan, many 
a sigh, and heait-aking. 1703 Rown Ulyss. iv. i. 1751 If 
ever maid was yet belov’d-.with such Heart-aking, eagei, 
anxious FondnesS; 1882 Serjt. Ballantine Exper. xxiii. 
229 1 he heart-aching that is concealed within the glare and 
tinsel exposed to the audience. 

Heart-bag, -bird, etc. ; see Heart sb. 56. 

Hea’rt-beat, [See Beat sb.'^ 6.] A beat or 
pulsation of the heart ; flg. an. emotion ; ii-ansfl. an 
extremely biief space of time. 

1830 Marg. Fuller Wont, xgth C. (1862) 211 Those who 
do not know one native heart-beat of my life. 1853 Longf. 
Hiaw. xxi. 218 Speyking many tongues, yet feeling But 
one heart-beat in their bosoms. 1883 Harper’s Mag, Mar. 
584/1 In another heart-beat the whole .. valley was afloat. 

Hea’rt-blood, heart’s-hlood. Blood from 
the heart ; blood shed in death, life-blood ; hence, 
vital energy, life. 

<21240 Uretsun In Cott. Horn, igr AI min heorte blod to 
3 e ich offrie. a 1300 Cursor M. 17136 For he i gaf mi hert 
blode. _ 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 243 My hartblood 
is welnigh frorne. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footman (1886) 151 
Thy sins are washed away with His heart-blood, a 1723 Ld. 
Thomas ^ Fair Ellinorxvii. in Allingham Ballad (1864) 
239 0 dost thou not see my own heart’s blood Run trickling 
down by my knee? 1813 T. Jefferson Writ. (1B30) IV. 
250 The cement of this Union is the heart-blood of every 
American. 1878 B. Taylor Deukalion ui. v. 128 The gush 
of human heart’s-blood comes to dim My crystal eyesight. 

b. flg. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. < 5 - Cr. iii. 1. 34 The mortall Venus, the 
heart bloud of beauty, 1627 Creswell Sp. in Rushw. 
Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 506 Justice.. is the Life and the Heait- 
blood of the Commonwealth. 1875 Lowell Wks. (1890) 
IV. 397 Creations which throbbed with the very heart’s- 
blood of genius. 

Hea’rt-bond. [See Bond sb.^ 7, 13.] a. A 
union of hearts, betrothal, b. (See quot. 1851.) 

1823 in Crabb Tcchnol. Bid, *831 Diet. Archil., Heart- 
bond, the construction of walling in which two stones side 
by side form the width of the wall, and a third stone of an 
equal breadth is put over the joint in the course above. 
1887 W. S. Gilbert Ruddigore 32 Our plighted heart-bond 
gently bless. 

Hea’rt-bound,/# a. [See Bound ppl. n.s] 
Bound in heart, having the heart bound ; a. Hav- 
ing the heart enchained or entirely devoted {to an 
object), f b. Having the heart shut up or fast-closed 
{to a person) ; pitiless, hard-hearted {obsl), 

1380 Sidney A rcadia (1622) 92 Her, who both them did 
possesse As heart-bound slaues. 1616 T. Adams Serm. 
Wks. 1861 I. i6g The most laxative prodigals, that are 
lavish . . to their lusts, are yet heart-bound to the poor. 1618 
T. Gainsford Hist. P. Warbeck in Select. Plarl. Misc. 
(1793) 82 Because she should not think him barren of educa- 
tion, nor heart-bound to his ambitious designs. 

Hea’rt-break, sb. (a.) [See Break jS.i] 

A breaking of the heart; great and overpower- 
ing sorrow, such as bieaks the heart; overwhelm- 
ing distress of mind. 

1383 Babington Commandm. vii. (1637) 64 Those griefes, 
cares, heart-breakes, and sorrowes, which are incident 
daily to maried folks. 1398 Shaks. Merry 1 Y. v. iii. ir 
Better a little chiding, then a great deale of heart-breake. 
1624 Heywood Guiiaik. iii. 130 [This] deformitie being 
a soriow to the father, and almost a hearpbreake to the 
daughter. 1828 Scott Aunt Marg. Mirr. i, The poor girl 
. . died of heart-break. 

fB. adj. Pleait-breaking. Obs. 

1586 Warner Alb. Eng. vf, xxii. 105 Shunne Jelousie 
that heart-breake loue. 1399 T. MIoufet] Silk-wormes 
63 The hart-hreake crush of melancholies wheele. 

So Hea'rt-break v. iptonce-wd.') trans., to break 
the heart of. Kea'rt-brealcer, a. one who breaks 
hearts; b. a curl, a love-lock: by Butler used 
contemptuously of Samson’s long hair. Kea'rt- 
Jireakiuer vbl. sb. = Heart-break sb. Kea'rt- 


■breaking ppl. a., causing intense sorrow or 
Clashing grief, extremely distressing; hence 
Hea rt-hreakingly adv. 

1792 Burns What can ayoi/ug Lassie do iv, I’ll cross him, 
and wrack him, until I '"heai t-break. him. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. i 253 Like Sampson’s *Heart-breakers, it grew In 
time to make a Nation rue. a 1687 Cotton Poet. Wks. 
(1765) 124 A led Heart-bieaker next she mow’d off, A Watt 
that Dido was full proud of. 1863 N. Q. 3rd Ser. IV. 301 
We don’t refer to the ball-room butterfly .but to the regular 
professional heat t-breaker. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. i. li. 74 
It IS a *heart- breaking to see a handsome man loose-Wiu’d. 
c 1610 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (1683) 56 They took them to the 
fields to her Majesty’s great dissatisfaction and heart- 
breaking. 1883-6 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxli. 5 Head- 
breaking and heat t-breaking attend the anointings of the 
riotous isgi SPENSER Teares Muses 6 Making your musick 
of ’'bait-breaking mone. axjxxYizti Hymns Evaiig Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 163 Nothing can more Heart-breaking Grief 
excite, Ilian utmost Love, repaid with utmost Spite, 1886 
Annii Thomas Reigning Fetvomite in. ix. i6g Dull, level 
tones that were ^heart-bieakingiy significant. 

Hea'rt-broke, a. Archaic variant of next. 

1636 W. Denny in Ann. Dubiensia (1877) 14 At last 
downe falls The heait-bioke Hare. 1711 Swift Let. to 
Mrs. Johnson 9 Feb. Wks. 1778 XIV. 164 They say the old 
King is almost heart-broke. 1830 Mrs. Browning Set aphim 
Poems I. 116 He seemeth dying heart-broke by new joy 
too sudden and sweet. 

Hea’rt-broken, tz. [f. Heart jA -f Broken.] 
Having a broken heart, broken-heaited ; over- 
whelmed with anguish, despaii, or crushing grief. 

1:1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps, li. vii, The sacrifice that God 
will hold lespected, Is the heart-broken soule. 1694 Wood 
Life 14 Sept., Benjamin Wood, died of a feaver, and hait- 
bioken. 1732 Young Brothers iv. i, He views, with horror, 
what mad dreams have done, And sinks, heart-broken, on 
a murder’d son. 1872 Baker Nile Tribiit. xviii. 319 They 
were heait-broken at the idea of losing their animal. 

b. transf. Said of a person’s feelings, acts, etc. 

1832 J. M. Reynolds Miserrimus (1833), I stood before 
you 111 heart-broken penitence. 1834 Campbell Xf/e TIAj 
Siiidons II. vi. 139 To make us weep over the heart-broken 
death of Katharine. 1844 Marg. Fuller IFkvn igZ/iC. 11862) 
60 In low heait-hroken tones [he] tells her of Heaven’s will. 

Hence Hea'rt-bro kenly adv., -brokenness. 

t88i D. C. Murray Joseph's Coat xxviii, Quite heart- 
brokenly penitent. 2882 J. Parker Apost. Life I. 95 Who 
has felt heart-bi okenness on account of sin ? 

Heartburn (ha’atbiJrn), sb. Also 3 herte-bren. 
[f. Heart jA + BubnjAS Sense 2 translates Gr. 
KapBiahyia in Galen : cf. Heart sb. 4.] 

+ 1. Burning of heart ; fire of passion, rare. 

c 1230 Gen. .5- Ex. 4054 De jinge wimmen of Sin lond ., Se 
cumen brewen herte-bren. 

2. An uneasy burning sensation in the lower 
part of the chest, due to putrefactive fei mentation 
of the food in the stomach ; cardialgy. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 11, cxxxvi. 414 Small stonecrop. .is 
good for the hait-burne. 1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 142 
It is of singular force against the heait-burne. 1710-11 
Swift Lett. 11767) III. 105 Congreve’s nasty white wine 
has given me the heart-burn. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(1790) 419, I have frequently known the heart-burn cured. . 
by chewing gieeii tea. i8fo Slight Ailm.^'i Chalk 

or magnesia is taken for the relief of the Heartburn. 

3. Rankling jealousy, discontent, or enmity ; = 
HexVrt-burning sb. i. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid’s Met, ii. (1626) 42 Faire Herse’s 
happy state such heart-burne breeds In her black bosom. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IT. 78 Not without a little 
of the heart-burn. 1862 H. Aide Carr of Carrlyon II. 253 
Was so poor a triumph worth the exchange to an existence 
of struggle, and heartburn, and unrest? 

tHea’rt-burUjZ'. Obs. [f. Heart k Burn v.", 
cf. HEABT-BUENINd cb.] 

1. Hans. To affect with heartburning ; to render 
jealous or grudging 

1:1340 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 86 Not being 
able to reconcile them . . for the greate hatred which harte- 
burned them. 1599 Shaks. Much Ado ii. i. 4 How tartly 
that Gentleman lookes, I neuet can see him, but I am heart- 
burn’d an howre after. 1669 Shadwlll R. Lheph. 11. Wks. 
1720 1 . 241,1 had been most abominably heart-burnt, if I had 
k^t it in ; this Love-passion [etc,]. 

2 . To regard or treat with jealous enmity. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm, Titus ii. 4 To quippe, laile, heart- 
burne their betters. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Coniempl., N. T. iv. 
iv, He once reverened him , . whom now he heart-burns as 
an enemy. 

Hea:n-'bxirnillg (hautbyrniq), sb. [f. Heart 
sb. + Burning vbl. sb ] 

1. A heated and embittered state of mind, which 
is felt but not openly expressed ; jealousy or dis- 
content rankling in the heart ; grudge. 

1313 More Rich. HI, Wks. 38/1 A long continued grudge 
and hearte brennynge betwene the Queues kinred and the 
kinges blood. 1661 Marvell Corr. xxxii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
76 Lest there should be any new feud or hart-burning occa- 
siond thereby. 1809 N Knickerb. (1861) 107 Which 
outrages occasioned as much vexation and heart-burning as 
does the modern right of search 011 the high seas. 

b. pi. Feelings of this description ; grudges. 

1603 2 Vnnat, y Bloodie Murthers (Collier) 31 Their 
seuerall seruants could not agree one with another, but woujd 
expresse their heart-burnings. 1768 Boswell Corsica ii. 
(ed. 2) izo I’here was nothing but heart-burnings, and 
miserable dissensions. 1874 Burnand My Time iii. 23 , 1 was 
manager of a theatre where there were neither heart-burn- 
ings nor jealousies. 

f2. = Heartburn 2 . Obs. 

1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Azedia, sharpnes, sowernes of 
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stomack, haltburning. 1635 Swan 71/ vi. § ^ (1643) 262 
Lettice. .cooleth a hot stomach called heart-burning. 1747 
Weslev Prijit. Physic (1762) 74 The Heart Burning, a sharp 
gnawing Pain at the Orifice of the Stomach, 
attrib. 1607 Topsell Serpents 749 The heaits of 

them that die of the heart-burning disease 

Hea'rt-bxcrning, ppl. a. [f. Heabt sb. + 
BcaNlNG/ 5 ^/. fl.] Ihat inflames, kindles, or con- 
sumes the heait ; distressinq; the heait. 

1588 Shaks L. h. L I. i 280 Tliine in all complements of 
denoted and heait-hurniiig heat of dutie 1590 Spenspr 
F. Q. It. vu. 22 Disloyall Treason, and hait-buimng Hate. 
iBzi Byron yuan v. x\iv, Swallowing a heart-burning sigh. 

Heart-cake, -cam, -cherry, -clover, 
-cockle, etc. : see Heart sb. 56. 

Hearted (hunted), ppl. a. [f. Heart sb. and 
V . : see -ED ), 2.] 

1 . Having a heart ; tsp. in parasynthetic comb., as 
Faint-hearted, FIahd-heaeted, etc., q.v. 

cizoS [see Hard ucarted], 0-1225 Alter. P. 118 Mine 
leoue sustren. .lokeS pet je beon swete & swote iheoited. 
111529 Skelton Cot. Cloiite i6g Ibey are good men Much 
lierted like an hen. 1577-87 Holinshed Citron. III. 

Which answer of so noble an hearted princesse . . mooued a 
maruellous shout, c 1825 Beddols Tomsiiwnd 1. iii, If 
this man should be Vain, selfish, light, 01 hearted with a 
stone, i860 Delabieu Kttck Card. 56 In cutting a heai ted 
cabbage. 

f 2 . Sagacious, wise, prudent; = Hearty a. 2. 

1388 Wyclie yob xYxiv. 10 Therfol ge men hertid [gloss. 
that is, vndirstondinge] heie 30 me. 

T 3 . Full of heart, spirited, courageous. Obs. 

1538 Leland Itin V 26 Coltes. better fed then hal ted or 
apt for War. 1595 Southwell Peter's Ccnipl. 7 O coward 
tioups, far better arm’d then halted. 

4 . ITavtng tlie shape of a heart ; cordate. 

1834 Planch£ Brtt. Costume igg The steeple head-dress, 
which succeeded the horned or hearted shape, a 1864 
Landor (Webster), With hearted spear-head. 

5 . Fixed or established in the heait. 

1604 SriAKS. 0 th. Ill hi, 448 Yield vp (O Loue) thy Crowne, 
and heaited Throne To tyiannous Hate. 1850 Taltourd 
Lett. Lamb vii. 67 A deep and hearted feeling of jealousy. 
Hence -heaxtedly, -heaxtedness in comb. 

1583 [see Hardkeartedness]. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Ntcholay's V oy. 1. xix. 23 So fainte heartedlie to surrender 
themselves. 1884 J. Parker Apost. IJ/e III. p3, I ask for 
great-heartedness— all but infinite heartedness, that will 
listen to all kinds of people. 

Hearten (.hauL’n), v. Also 6-7 harten. [Ex- 
tended form of Heart v . ; see -en 5 2.] 

1 . trans. To put heart into, give heait to (a per- 
son, etc.) ; to inspire with confidence, embolden, 
encoiuage ; to rouse to fresh energy or enthusiasm ; 
to inspirit, animate, cheer. 

1526 R. Whytcord Martiloge (1893) 182 Saynt Cicily 
heitned them vnto maityrdom. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
IIS h, Because I have halfe weried the leader with a tedious 
mattei, I wil haiten him agayne with a raerye tale. 1650 
Fuller Pisgah 11. 61 Where God . . heartened his own 
people .. by drying up the waters of Joidan. 1777 Burke 
Lot. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 111. 156 One of a noisy multi- 
tude to halloo and hearten them into doubtful and 
dangerous courses. 1855 Browning Grant. Funeral 76 
Hearten our chorus ' 1859 Smiles Self-Help xi. (i86o) 293 
Encounter with difficulties will train his strength, .hearten- 
ing him for future effort, 
b. Const, inf. 

1579-80 Nortk/’&/«>'c/i (1676) 945 This [token] did hearten 
him . . to follow his purpose. 1683 Apol. Prot. France iii. g 
[They] heartened him by their advice to pursue his Hellish 
Design of stabbing the King. i88i Eliz. R CiiArMAN 
M^ter of All \. 77 The slant rays . .heartened the robins to 
chirp their merriest. 

C. refi. 

1571 Golding CaA'iV fl;i jPj. vii. i Too thentent he may 
harten himselfe unto holdnesse. 1708 Stanhopf Paraphr- 
(170C1) IV. 503 Let us hearten our selves with their Assistance 
against Temptations. 1806-7 J- Berestord Aitseries 
Hunt. Life (1826) xi. Conch, How long a time you will 
require to hearten yourself for the next consultation. 

2 . "With adv. a. To hearten on : to encourage, 
inspirit, incite, stimulate. 

JS5S ^y. Watreman Fardle Facions 11. x. 221 The princes 
and capitaines , . crye vnto their men, and harten them on. 
<1x690 Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1721) V, 358 The Train-Band., 
kill'd a Ballad-Singer with one Arm, that was heartning on 
the Women [rioters]. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 259 
Heaitening on his men, till he dropped exhausted from his 
saddle. 

b. To hearten up \ to animate, cheer up. 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, m. ii, Hearten up your men. 
1674 R, Godfrey Inf ^Ab. Physic 76The Doctor heailned 
him up, and admonisht him not to let in fears. 1724 De 
Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 185 They boasted of the victory 
to heaiten up their friends. 1849 Grote Greece 11. lx. 
(1S62) V. 292 Marshalling the troops, heartening up their 
dejection. 

c. ref, and inir. for refi. To rouse oneself fiom 
despondency ; to take fiesh heart or courage, regaiti 
one’s spirits, cheer up. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxiv. (1737) loi Who is fain 
to drink to hearten himself up. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. 
Madditig Crowd (1889) 308 Do hearten yourself up a little, 
ma’ain._ 1883 Sunday Mag. Dec. 751/2, I heartened up a 
good bit. 1891 Atkinson Last Giant Ktllets 136 ‘ Hearten 
up, my sweet’, he said. 

fS. To give physical strength or stimulus to : a. 
To stiengthen with food or nourishment. Obs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) no Good Ale, which 
inwardly must hearten him. 16x6 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 82 Peacocks are verie sicke when they 


moult, and then they must he heartened with Honey, 
Wheat, Oates, and Horse beanes. 1693 Sir 1 P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. iiS Messengeis take of it [opium] to hearten 
themselves. 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. viii. 220 Of great service 
both in lengthiuiig out oui store of piovision, and in heart- 
ning the w’hole crew with . . palatable food. i79a_ Osbal- 
niSTON Brit. Sportsman 74/ 1 A composition given to 
heaiten and strengthen them. 

t b. To put (land) into good heart; to fertilize 
■with manuie. Cf. Heart v. 2. Obs. 1 

1594 Plat yewell-ho i. 49 These being letuined vppon 
the grounds . . do helpe in some measuie to hai ten them 
again. 1601 Cornwallves Disc. Seneca (1631) 34 But 
lather heaiten oui soils and make us shoot up. 1622 May 
Vtrg. Georg. (J.), The ground one yeai at rest ; forget not 
then With richest dung to hearten it again. 

F c. To supply (liquor) with stimulant quality. 
1697 DAMnnu Voy. I 293 Makes most delicate Punch ; 
hut it must have a dash of Brandy to heaiten it, because 
this Arack is not strong enough. 

4 . transf. in weaker sense : To strengthen, help 
on, further, promote. Obs, 

1615 T. Adams Spir. Navig. 4 Somewhat to hearten the 
probability of this opinion. 1649 Bi>. Hall Cases Consc. 
Addit. i. (1654) 384 His offensive marriage with his Neece 
is hartned by a sophisticall pleader. 

Hence Hea'itenedj)//. a. Hea'xteuei, one who 
heartens, encourages, or cheers. Hea'rteninff vbl. 
sb., encouragement, stimulus, renewal of strength 
01 spirits. Hea’Xtening ppl. a., that heaitens, 
stimitlates, etc. : see senses of vb. 

1649 Lane. Tracts (Chetham Soc.) 223 The*heartned old 
man quickly left me. i6oi F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 514 
He was a great '^hartner of King John against the Pope. 
1896 Advance (Chicago) 12 Nov. 662 What the world most 
greatly needs is heaiteners, not dishearteneis. 1581 Mul- 
CASTER Positions xxxvii. (1887) 151 Without any either 
great feaie, or much "heartening. 1616 Surfl. & Markh 
CaunU y Farme 109 Which exceedeth all othei kinds of 
dung in goodnesse, for the gieat substance, strength, and 
heartening which it giueth vnto the giound. 1816 J. Ballan- 
TYNE in Smiles y. Murray (i8gi) I. xviii. 467, ‘ I am. .con. 
fident of the success of this work ’. This is no had hearten- 
ing. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. ii, They turn’d 
them tow'rds the "hait’ning sound 1796 Mrs. Glasse 
Cookery xiv. 217 This is a pietty heartening dish for a sick 
01 weak person. 1895 J. Smith Message Exod. v. 67 A new, 
living and most heartening message fiom the Unseen. 

t Hea'rter, Obs. rare~^. [f. I-Ieart v. + -erI.] 
One who heartens or encourages ; an abettor. 

c 1550 Vpcherittg ofMesse 29 in Skelton's Wks. (1843) 
App, ui, p. cxiii, I^lewmeii, smythes, & cartels, With such 
as be their haitais. 

Hea*rt-felt, a. [f. Heart sb. p-felt, pa. pple. 
of Feel ©.] Felt in the heait ; appealing to or pi o- 
ceeding from the innermost self; hence, thoroughly 
sincere, genuine, real. 

1734 Pope Ess, Mon tv. 168 The soul’s calm sunshine, 
and the heartfelt joy. 1783 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Oct , 

I have been repeating internally, all day long, these heaU. 
felt lines. i86i Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxviii. 
215 Honest and heartfelt enemies of Slavery. 1888 Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd, Men I. Pief. 17 Of great religious earnestness, 
and consistent heartfelt piety. 

Keartfal (hautful), sh. [f. Heart sb. + -edl 2]. 
As much as a heart can contain : chiefly fig. 

1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 253 So that I may get 
my heartful of my Lord Jesus. 1839 Bailey Festus xx, 
(1848) 264 It is a handful of eternal truth Make ye a heart- 
ful of it. i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1861) 302 If she 
is of the real woman sort, and has a few heartfuls of wild 
blood in her. 

Kea'rtful (havtfiil), a. [f. Heart sb. + -edl 
1.3 Full of heart ; characterized by deep emotion 
or sincere affection ; hearty. 

* 375 , stc- [implied in next]. 1535 Coverdale Ezek. xxvii. 
32 They shall mourne for the with heitfull sorow. 182a 
Byron Mar. Fal. iv. i. 206 Happy, heart-full hours 1 1881 
Palgrave Vis. Eng,, Sir- Hugh Willoughby, The heartful 
prayers, the fireside blaze and bliss. 

Hea'rtfully, adv. [f. prec. -1- -ly 2.] With 
the whole heart; with entire affection, enthusiasm, 
or devotion; cordially, heartily; earnestly. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii. 510 Thai welcummyt him mar 
hartfully. c 1475 RaufCoil^ear 891 , 1 lid that ihow hart- 
fully forsaik thy Mahoun. 1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 
1 . 1443, I pray you hertfully Take no dysplesure. c 1565 
Lindesay Citron, Scot.^i-j^Z) 35 Douglas.. was received right 
heartfully by the King. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. 
(1653) 292 To animate and inable us the more heartfully to 
serve him. 1890- Mrs. Latfan Louis Draycott II. iii. iv. 85, 

I worked harder, and more heartfully. 

Kea’rtfuluess. [f. as piec. + -hess.] Heart- 
ful quality ; sincerity of affection, coidiality. 

1611 CoTGR., CordiahtS, cordiallnesse, heartinesse. heait- 
fulnesse. 1823 E.xaminer 586/1 An additional tinge of 
acidity, and a consequent negation of 'what we hope we may 
be allowed to call heartfulness. 1845 G. Murray Islaford 
157 Whose heartfulness has warmth enough To give the 
thing a soul. 

K6art]h, f (haiji). Forms ; i heor®, berth, 
(4 erpe), 4-6 herth(e, 5-7 harth(e, 6- hearth. 
[OE. heart str. masc. = OFiis. herth, herd, OS. 
herth, (MDu. heert, haart{d), MLG. hert, Du. 
hoard, LG, heart, heerd') ; OHG., MHG. hert, 
Ger. herd floor, ground, fireplace WCer. *her}oz, 
(In Sc. and norlFu dial, still rimes with earthP)\ 

1 . That part of the floor of a room on which the 
fire is made, or wbich is beneath the fire-basket or 
grate ; the paved or tiled floor of a fireplace. 


a-joo Epinal Gloss 5 Arula, fycpannue vel h&rth 0725 
Corpus Gloss. 906 Fornacula, cy line, heorSe. c 1000 A cariah 
176 HweoifaS nu sefter heorSe. 1382 Wyclip ycr. xxxvi. 23 
Hekutteit. andthrej it in to the fyr, that was vpon the 
herth. c 1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 657/1 Hoc fotarium, 
haithe. c 1440 Promp. Patv. 237/2 Heithe, where fyre ys 
made, ignearium. i486 Nottingham Rec. III. 258 Baue- 
foid ston foi to make fie chymney jiaith vyith. 1573-80 
Barit Alv. H 328 The Health wheiein fire is [cept, focus. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. \. 95 Thay bake it 
at the hai th. 1634 A Ithorp MS. in Simpkinson Washingtons 
App. 65 The stone for the harth in the Gieat Chambei. 
1750 Guay Elegy vi, Foi them no moie the bla/ing health 
shall burn. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 98 The sacred Ine, 
which was kept constantly burning on the public health 
of the colony, was taken fiom the altar of Vesta. 1849 
James Woodman ii, A pile of blazing logs on the health. 
fig> *594 T. B. La Priniaud. Fr. .Acad. ii. To Rdr. 7 
The heart is the harth from whence proceedeth all that inset 
and natiue heate. 1866 B. Taylor Icatus Poems 247 
Hearths of air Wheieoii the Morning burns her hundred 
files. 

b, A poi table receplacie for fire, 01 flat plate on 
which it may be made. 

1618 Bolton Florus (1636) 321 Canying, foi as it were his 
crest, a chafing-dish 01 little health upon his helmet, and the 
coales thereof kindling with the motion of his body. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. 359 They . . bake it upon small 
round iron healths, which they cany with them. 

c. ‘ Applied to the ship’s fire-place, coppers, and 
galley generally ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

2 . As typical of the household 01 home ; the 
home, ‘ fireside Often in the alliteiative phrase 
hearth and home. 

c 1000 Laws Edgar n. c. 2 (Schmid) Be mlciini fii^an 
heoiSe. c 1000 AUlfric Horn. II. 262 He sceolde hebeodan 
Israhela folce [>*1 hi namon a;t selcum heorSe anes gearcs 
lamb. 1585 T. Washington tr. Ntcholay's Voy. 1 xii. 13b, 
This towne doth not now containe above 300 hartlies. 1607 
&11AICS. Cor. IV. V. 85 Now this extremity, Hath biought me 
to thy Hatth. 1817 Evron Manfred in. iv, A grore which 
. twines its roots with the imperial hearths. 1838 Tiurl- 
WALL Greece V. 35 To fight foi their hearths and altars. 
1857 Mavne Reid War Trail (Rtldg.) 141 Puissant de- 
fenders of the hearth and home. 

3 . Technical, a. The fiieplace of a smith’s forge, 
b. The floor in a reverberatory furnace on which 
the ore, 01 in a puddling furnace on which the iron, 
is exposed to the flame, c. The hollow at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace through which the molten 
metal descends to the ciucible. d.. A portable 
brazier or chafing-dish used in soldering, e. In 
cylinder glass manufacture : A spreading frame. 

Open-hearth furnace, a form of regenerative furnace of 
the leverberatory type used in some processes of making 
steel ; hence open-hearth steel, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vi. xxix. (Tollem. MS.), pe 
eyer pat blowep in pe erpe [1535 forge] is hoot and dry ; liit 
hetep and dryep smepjs. 1645 G. Boate in Nat. Hist. Irel, 
(1726) 76 The [melted] iron itself descendeth to the lowest part 
of the furnace called the hearth ; the which being filled , . 
they unstop the hearth, and open the mouth theiof._ 1693 
Lister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 866 Those Bars which are 
wrought out of a Loop, taken up out of the Finneiy Haith, 
or second Forge, are much better Iron than those which are 
made in the Bloomary or first Harth. Ibid. 867 Set in the 
Smiths Forge or Harth, a Crucible, oiDishofCi ucible Metal. 
1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 125 The furnaces 
must be diffeiently constructed, .the walls must come down 
straight to the hearth, or contract gradually._ 1875 lire's 
Diet. Arts II. 996 The puddling furnace.. is divided in- 
teriorly into three paits ; the fireplace, the hearth, and the 
flue, 1883 Crane Smithy Forge 10 The smith’s health, 
when of the largest description, is a kind of trough of brick- 
work about six feet square, elevated several inches from the 
floor of the smithy. 1894 Harper's Mag. Jan. 412 It may 
be crucible, Bessemer, or open-hearth steel. 

4 . attrib, and Comb., as hearih-broom, -brush, 
-fire, -holder, -light, -place, -side, -staff, -tool ; 
hearth-baken adj. b. hearth-book, a book con- 
taining a list of hearths for the purpose of the 
Heakth-tax; hearth-bottom, the stone which 
forms the bed of a blast-furnace ; hearth-cake, a 
cake baked on the hearth ; hearth-cinder, the slag 
formed on the refinery-hearth ; hearth-cricket, 
the common house-cricket ; hearth-ends, particles 
of unreduced lead ore from a blast-furnace ; hearth- 
fellow, a fireside companion ; hearth-fly, a kind 
of artificial fly used in angling ; hearth-plate, a 
cast-iron plate forming the hearth of a reverberatory 
furnace; tbearth-stock, = Head-blook i; hearth- 
warming, a merry-making to handsel a new house ; 
a house-warming ; f hearth-yeld = Hearth- 
penny, Also Heaeth-money, -penny, -rug, 
-Stone, -tax. 

ciooo xElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 153/36 Suhchiericeus, 
uelfocarins, "heorSbacen hlaf. 1769 R. Price Observ. Rc- 
vers. Pavvtents (1792) II. 276 According to the ■‘thearth- 
books of Lady-day i6go. 1781 Burney in Boswell yolmson 
July, Pie cut some biistles off his "hearth broom. 175a G. 
White Petty Cash Acc. in Selborne (187S) II. 317 Cinder- 
sifter and "hearth-brush. 1617 Moryson Itin. in. 155 They 
vulgarly eate "harth Cakes of Oates, a 1781 R. Challoner 
Medti. (1843) I- 379 That hearth-cake of the prophet Elias, 
with which he was fed. 1789 G. White Selborne xlvii. 
(1853) Ii. 286 Cats catch '"hearth-crickets and . . devour 
them. 1870 J.Percy Metall, Lead 289 The'"heaith-ends. . 
consist of particles of ore, projected from the hearth partly 
by the action of the blast, but chiefly by decrepitation of the 
ore, and of particles of fuel and lime. 1895 Morris Beowulf 
no For the fell of their lord, e’en they his "hearth-fellows. 
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HEAETLESSNESS. 


1784 M Underwood Dis. Childr, (1799) ^94 The warm 

ashes of a *he£uth.rne. 1787 Brsr Angh;ig{ed. 2) 106 The 
'Hearthfly Dubbed with the wool off an aged black ewe, 
mixed with some grey colt’s hair. 1837 Carlyle I<r. Rev. 
II. VI. li, So many householdeis or ’'heaithholders do 
seveially fling down their ciafts and industrial tools 1723 
Pres, iitate Russia II. 375 The ■'Hearth -place is in the 
nnddle of the Tent. 1875 Ure's Diet Arts II. 997 Cast- 
iion *heaith-plates, testing upon cast-iron beams 1803 
Mary Charlton IP-ife ^ Mistress IV. 170 Let ’em all get 
to their own ^hearth-side. 1863 W Phillips V/rer/tej xix 
443 Soldiers . . at then very heaith-sides. 1688 R. Holme 
Ar/notery in. 321/1 The *Heaith-staff . is to open and stir 
up the File, and cast out the Cinders that come fioin the 
lion. 1703 Moxon Mech. £.xerc. 10 With your Heailh- 
staff stir up the File. £1440 Promp. Pam •s.yjl's, ’Herthe 
stok or kynlyn .. repefociliuni. 1830 W. Cakletom Irish 
Peasantry (1836) II. 198 Among the peasanti-ynonevv house 
is ever put up without a *heaith-waiming, and a dance, 
it 1300 Battle Abbey Custumals (1887) 10 Pio Romescot et 
*hert3eld iiij d. 

Hence Hea’rtliing (^nonce-wd.) ; cf. Furnacing. 

1612 SiURTEVANT MetalUca (1S54) 109 By their new land 
of furnacing and hearthing. 

t Hearth Obs. rare. In 4 Kent, liyerpe. 
[f. OE. hier-an to hear -f--Tii.] == Hearing. 

1340 Ayenb. gi pe vif wyttes of be bodye be zy3be be 
hyerpe be smellinge be zuel5ynge and be takynge. 

Heart-lieaviness ; see Hbari’ sb. 55 a. 
Hearthless (hauples), a. [f. Hearth 1 + 
-LESS.] Without a hearth. 

1817 Byron Lament Tasso ix, While thou, Feirara ! .. 
shalt . . view thy hearthless halls. i8i8 Sum ley Rev. Islam 
VI. xlvi, A heap of hearthless walls. 

Hea'rth-money. Hut. 

1 1 . Used by Coke for the ancient CilORCH-SCOT. 

1660 R. CoKU Power ^ Snbj. 175 Let the Hearth-money 
be first paid to the Church by eveiy Fieemau. [Cnnt's 
Laws I. c. II § I (Schmid) And ga a:lc cyric-sceat into 
bam ealdan mynstre be asicon fiigan heorSe ‘and let each 
chuich-scot go to the mother church for each free hearth '.] 

2 . A tax upon hearths or fireplaces ; esp. a tax 
of two shillings per annum on every fiie-hearth iii 
England and Wales, imposed by Act 13 & i4Cha3. 
II, repealed by i Wm. and M. ; = Chimney-money. 

1663 Act IS Chas. II, c- 13 Title, An Additional! Act for 
the better ordeiing and collecting the Revenue ariseiiig 
by Hearth Money. 1664 Earl Orrerv State Lett. (1743) 

I . 155 The payments of hearth and chimney money. 1689 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1837) 1. 506 The king sent a mes- 
sage to the commons, si|;nlfyeing that the duty of hearth- 
money becomeing a greivance to the people, he left it to 
their coiisideiation. 1733 Berkeley Let. to T. Prior rg 
Apr. Wks. 1871 IV. 206 The number .. had been lately 
and accurately taken by the collectors of heaith-money. 
1780 A. Younq Taurirel. II. 66 The number of people at 
Coike musLeied by the clergy, by hearth-money, and by 
the numbei of houses. i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 
36 Impoi tuned by the common people to relieve them from 
the intoleiable burden of the hearth money. 

Hearth-pace, erron. f. I-Ialp-paoe ; cf. Hath- 
pace. 

1667 Primatt City ^ C. Build, ii. (1680) 146 A Pair of 
Heal th pace Stairs. 

Hearth-penny. Hist, Also i heortiperLis, 
-pening, 3 hert-, hurt-, hurdpeny, Eurpeny. 
[So called because chargeable on every dwelling- 
house.] 

1 . The payment also called Peter’s pence and 
Rome-scot, anciently made to the Pope. 

1 1000 Edgar's Laws n. c. 4 (Schmid) Sy mlc heorS-penig 
agifen be Peties msesse-dEeje. 1235-52 Rent alia Glasion. 
(1891) 13 Et dat hurdpeny sicutjoidanus. /A’lf, 76Edit[ha] 

leddit xi]d. de Gabulo et viiji/. ad lardarium et liertpem. 
1660 R. Coke Power tf Sttbj. 159 Let the Hearth-penny be 
paid before the Feast of S. Peter. i88g A rchxol. Rev. Aug. 
43 It was called Rome-scot, Rome-penny, Hearth-peniiy. 

fh. •^erh..=^sulh-ielmesse, or plough-alms, an ec- 
clesiastical tax on ploughed land (Schmid). Obs.^ 

c 1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers, in Schmid Gesetse App. iii. 
372 .Sylle [cot-setla] his heorS-paenig on halgan bunres d:E5, 
eal swa ailcan fiigean men gebyieS. 

Keaj*rth>rugf. A rug laid before a fireplace 
to protect the carpet or floor. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan’s viii, A setter is . . fitter for his 
place on the hearth-rug than a pointer. 1835 Dickens 6'^’. 
Boz, Brokers ^ Mar. -Store, A bright red, blue, and yellow 
hearth-rug. 1869 Trollopl He Knew, etc. _i. (187S) 6 He 
would sometimes come in and eat his biscuit standing on 
the hearth-rug. 

Hea'rth-stead. [f. Stead place.] The place 
of a hearth ; fireside; hence, = homestead. 

C1475 in Horstmann Altengl. Legenden (1881) p. exxi. 
note, pe heithstede bat has bene all wynter browne& hlake 
with be sinok. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s V oy. 

II. X, 44 The village containeth about two or three hundred 
heaithsteds. 1834 Southey i9(7c/i7Z'_xxxiv. II. 17 The most 
sacred spot upon earth to him was his fathei 's hearth-stead. 
1851 Borrow Lavengro 1. 180 Northmen, .flocked^ thither 
across the sea to found hearthsteads on its fertile soil. 

Hearthstone (haubstJun), sh. 

1 . The flat stone forming the hearth ; a variety of 
stone used for this purpose. Also put symbolically 
for the fireside or home. 

c 1325 Gloss. W. dcBiblesw. in Wright Voc. x-joHastre, the 
hert-ston. ^1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 779/9 Hoc/o- 
cartM/i. a.h.c^rtstone, a 1491 J. V^ossHist. 

130 Locum antiqtim frohlietisB •• The hare shall kendyll on 
the harthstone. 1634-5 Brereton Trav» (Chetham Soc*) 22 
Adorned with such stones a yard and dim. high, as our 
best hearthstones in England. 172S Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 
I. li. Song s, A bleezing ingle and a clean hearth-stane. 1821 


Byron fuan. ni. evii, Whate’er of peace about our hearth- 
stone clings. 1847 Emerson Poems, Goad-Bye 15, I am 
going to my own heaith-stonc. 

2. A soft kind of stone used to whiten heartlis, 
dooi-steps, etc. ; a composition of powdered stone 
and pipeclay used foi this purpose. 

1851 Mayhi w Land. Labour I. 27/1 The heaithstoiie- 
baiiow, piled up with hearth stone. Bath-buck, and lumps 
of whiting. i8g6 Daily News g Sept 7 Those who mined 
for what London housekeepeis know as ‘ hearthstone '. 

3. Comb., as hearthstone-make)', -seller, -woman. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. 'Irade, Heaith-stone Maker. 

Hea'rthstone, V. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
whiten with hearthstone. Also ahsol. 

1840 P. Parley's Ann. I. 151 Mosette.. with hei wet feet 
left many black marks in the hearth-stoned kitchen. 1887 
Miss Braddon Like tf Unlike III. xiv. 255 He. .washed and 
hearth-stoned steps and window sills. 

Hea'rtll-tax. = Hearth-money - 1 . 

1689 Evelyn Diary 8 Mai., In the mean time to giatify 
the people, the Health Tax was remitted foi ever. 1807-8 
Syd. Smith Plymley’s Lett. Wks. 1859 D- 140/2 Ireland 
does not contain at this moment less than five millions of 
people. There weie returned in the year 1791 to the hearth 
tax 701,000 houses. 1846 M'Culloch Acc Brit. Empire 
(1834) II . 405 A hearth-tax, or duty proportioned to the 
numbei of fire-places in a house, was established in this 
country [England] at a very eaily period. 

Hearthward (haMjiwpid), adv. and a. [see 
-ward.] a. adv. Towards or in the direction of 
the hearth, b. adj. Diiected tovvaids the health. 

1847 in J. Brown Horse Subs. (1882)408 Folks look hearth- 
ward then. 1852 Meanderings of Mem. I. 206 Hag of the 
heaithwaid ciinge and tripod stool. 

t Hea'rtiMn. Obs. Also 6 hartykyn. [f. 
Heart sb. : see -kin.] Little heart : a term of 
eiideaiment. Ods-heartikins !, a minced oath ( = 
God’s heart) ; cf. FIeart sb. 53, andBoDiKiN 2. 

1540 Palsgr. Aeolastiis Hartykyn (Halliw.). 1741 Rich- 
ardson Pamela I. xxviii. 45 Ads-heaitikins ! you young 
gentlemen are made of iron and steel, I think. 1751 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic. Ixvii. (1779) II. 230 Odds hearthkms ! had 
I known. Ibid. Ixxviii. HI. 43 Oddsheartikins ! this may 
be some London appi entice running away. 

Heartily (ha-jtlli), adv. [f. Hearty a. -t- 
-LY 2. Cf. also HbaktIiY adv.'\ In a hearty 
manner. 

1. With full or unrestrained exercise of real feel- 
ing ; with genuine sincerity ; earnestly, sincerely, 
1 eaily ; with goodwill, cmdially. 

<11300 Cursor M. 20054 Qu^ hertili heis or redis it. 
ri38s Chaucer L. G. IV. 1492 Hypsipyle, Myii lady quod 
he thanke I heityly. 15^ Shaks. Merck. V. iv. ]. 243 Most 
heartily I do beseech the Couit To giue the iudgement. 
1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 142 To bid all his guests 
welcome right heartily. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let, 
to Lady Rich 17 June, I really could not forbear laughing 
heartily at youi letter. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 
r 14 No man heartily hates him at whom he can lau^h. 
1868 Farrar Silence ^ V, ii. (1875) 47 To lepent heartily 
is to be forgiven wholly. 

2. With courage, zeal, or spiiit; spiritedly, 
zealously. 

c 1330 R. Brunne CkroH. Wace (Rolls) 15954 pe heitiloker 
on bem he brak. i6iz in Crt. ^ Times fas. 1 11849) I. 168 
Taking his cause, to seeming, very heartily. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe i. i, The Men rowing very heartily. 1875 Joweit 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 55 The people never fought heartily for 
their masters. 

3. With good appetite ; to the satisfaction of ap- 
petite, abundantly, amply. 

<11613 OveRbury a IVife {.1635) 210 He breaks his fast 
heartilest while hee is making a grave. 1725 _Dn Fon Voy. 
round World (1840) 275 We made no dinner this day, having 
fed heartily in the morning. 1733 Chlvnd Eng. Malady 
II. fx. § 7 (1734) 215 Advice to Persons of weak Nerves, .to 
drink a Bottle heartily eveiy Day. 1874 Daslnt//«^ a 
Life III. 172 No man .. ever devoured his food more 
heartily. 

4. Abundantly, plenteously; to the full, com- 
pletely, thoroughly ; exceedingly, very. 

1686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 67 Follow the Dogs 
three quarters speed, that he may sweat heartily. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe ii. v. They .. were.. heartily beaten. 1727 
ArbuthNot John Bull iii. vi, Old Lewis Baboon was., 
heartily sick in mind of his last Law-Suit. 1839 Jaaies 
Louis XIV, II. 244 The citizens had . . become heartily 
tired of the war. 

Hea>l^tineSS (ha’atines). [f. as prec. -f -ness.] 
The quality of being hearty ; genuine sincerity of 
feeling, eainestness; enthusiasm, zeal; coidiality 
and fiiendliness of manner ; goodness of appetite ; 
stiength, healthiness, vigour, etc. 

1530 Palsgr. 229/2 Hartynesse, magnanimity. 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vii. (R ), The lustie fieashnes 
& hertinesse of spiiit in him. 1647 Jlr. Taylor Azi. Proph. 
§ 20 (R ) Idolatry . . which yet they hate and disavow, with 
much zeal and heartiness of perswasion. <11715 Burnet 
Own Time (1766) II. 13 The duke [of York] with a seeming 
heartiness gave liis consent. 1862 Lytton Str. Story II. 
30 S trail an. .rushed up to me with the heaitiness of old 
college days. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens i._ 14 Half 
achieving his task by the very heaitiness with which he set 
about it. 

Hearting (hautig), vbl. sb. [f. Heart zi.] 

1. The action of the verb Heart ; the imparting 
of courage ; encouragement, animation, cheer. 

c 1250 Gen, ^ Ex. 1982 * Nai ! nai 1 ’ quat he, ‘helped it 
no3t, Mai non herting on me ben wi03t. c 1350 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 88 He.. was ful glad. For he so gude hertmg ban 
had. C1440 YorkMyst. xvii. 115 315 certis, suchbaityng 


haue we hadde. 15 Surtees Misc. (1888) 68 ‘ IVIarye, that s 
ill hartinge sales my Loid Chailis Howewaid 1637-50 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) p x\ii, In bail ting of him to byd 
still laager. 

2 . Building. The filling up of a cential space 
within masoniy witli rubble or similai mateiial ; 
concr., the malenal so used. 

1858 Illnsti. 'I'lmes 7 Aug., 'Ihe small inateu.als used for 
the heaiting of the breakwater. 1862 hMiirs Ingineers 
III. 405 Built of ashlar, with a hearting of nibble. 

3 . The growing to a heaiL; as ‘the heaiting of 
a lettuce Also attrib. 

1858 R. Hogg_ Peg. Kingd. 67 Cabbages, .asbuming the 
headed or heaiting chaiactei. 

i‘ Hea'rtist. nonce wd. A fencer who can 
pierce the lieait. 

a 1625 Flciciier Love's Pilgr. iv. ii, Wheie is there a 
man now living in the Town 'lhat hath a steady hand ?. is 
tliere Ever a good heartist, or a raerabet peicer, or a Small- 
gut man left ! 

Heart-leaf; see Heart sb. 56 b. 

Heartless (ha'rtles), a. [f. Heart sh. + -less.] 

1 . lit. Without a heart. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel (180S) VI 319 None hait- 
lesse lines. 1603 Drayton Odes iv. 19 It cannot two Biests 
fill, One must be heaitlesse still. 1753 Scots Mag. July 
315/1 A shapeless, helpless, heartless body. 

2 . Destitute of courage, enthusiasm, or energy ; 
spiritless; outofheait, dish caitenecl, dejected. 

C1330 R. Brunne CJiron. IVace (Rolls) 11564 poiow ildel- 
nesse of pes Aie Bretons feble & hei teles. 1380 Lay Polks 
Caiech. (Lamb MS.) 1375 Hei ties in eny gostly good. 
<21420 Hoccleve De Reg. Pi-inc. 644, I hei ties was ay 
thurghe myne impressede drede. 1596 Dalrymple ti. 
Leslie’s Hist. Scot. vi. 313 'Ihe Lingis capitane was sa 
battles at the sycht of sik a multitude, 1666 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 65/1 Their own Seamen being poor heartless fellows. 
^1795 Aikin Evenings at Home xvii. [1858) 227 Whence, 
cold and heaitless, home he slunk, Involved in sore disgrace. 
1799-1805 WoRDsw. Prelude ix. 515 A hungei-bitten girl . . 
Was busy knitting in a heartless mood Of solitude. 

b. 'VVithoutwarmthor zeal; not heaitfelt, hearty, 
or zealous. 

1658 Whole Duty Man v. § 22. 47 Slight and heartless 
petitions. 1706 E. Gibson Assize Serin. 28 These ill im- 
pressions make subjects cold and heartless in their service. 
<11822 Shelley Falsehood 96 Heartless scraps of godly 
prayer. 

1 3 . Without understanding ; foolish. Obs. 

1382 WvcLiF Prov. xii. 8 Who forsothe is veyn and herte- 
les [ Vulg. excors] shal ben open to despising, c 1440 Pr owp. 
Parv. 237/2 Hei ties, or vnherty, vccors. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp of Polys (1874) 11. 211 O hertles folys, haste here to 
ourdoctiyne. i6ii [see Heartlessly]. 

4 . Destitute of feeling ; lacking in affection or 
fiiendliness ; callous, unfeeling, unkind, cruel. 

(The current sense, which, however, is not recognized in 
Johnson, Todd, Webstei 1828 ; it is doubtful whether the 
Shaks. quotation belongs heie.) 

1599 Shaks. Pilgr. 279 How sighs lesound through heait- 
less ground. 1816 Shelley Alastor 690 Heartless things 
Are done and said i’ the world. 1864 Iennyson Aylmer's 
Field -^ 6 % Leolin ciied out the more upon them— Insolent, 
brainless, heartless 1 1887 Ruskin Prtetovte II. vi. 189 He 
made up his mind that 1 was heartless and selfish. 

5 . Of land : W'ithout fertility, sterile. 

1594 Fuat Jewell-ho. 1. 38 In an hartlesse peeceofgiound. 
i6u R. Fenton Usury n. xiii. 95 The land if it wont 
a labile will in time grow hartlesse. 1641 'Bssr Farm. Bks. 
(Surtees) 37 Growndes that are mossy and heaitlesse. 1839 
Murchison Silur. Sysf. i. xii. 154 Of so cold and heaitless 
a quality as almost to defy improvement. 

6. Of food or drink : Without stimulating or 
sustaining power. 

1657AUSTENAV<<<V Trees 1. 131 Wine that was [not] worfli 
the drinking being so small, and heartlesse. 1674 R, Godtrly 
InJ. ,5- Ab. Physic 90 Following Heaitless Slops and Spirit- 
less Small-beer. 1688 Burnet Persec. Piedmont 39 Bad 
Bread, black and heartless, without Substance. i86g Black- 
more Lorna Doone Ivi, Their wretched heartless stuff, such 
as they call claret. 

7 . Of plants or tiees ; a. Without heartwood or 
core. b. Not forming a heart or compact mass of 
leaves. 

1731 S. Hales Stat. Ess. 1. 13 The motion of the sap in 
the heartless vegetable would otherwise be vciy slow. 1859 
W. H, Russell in Times 24 Mai, 9/4 Spongiose and heait- 
lesb timberb are of no good. 1883 Leisuie Ho. 149/t Heait- 
less.. cabbages. 

Hea’rtlessly, adv. [f. prec. -t- -ly 2.] ^ In a 
heaitless manner; fa. Foolishly, ’[b. Without 
spiiit, dejectedly, c. Without feeling, callously, 
cruelly ; insincerely. 

1641 Cotgr , Rtj/zv/wzV . . witlesly ; dully; heaiUesly. 
1629 J. CloLU Of Death 95 We must not heaitlesly lye 
downe, but couiageously beare [oui cross]. 1886 Ruskin 
Prxterital.vW. 210, I was stupidly and heaitlessly careless 
of the past history of my family. 

Hea'rtlessness. [f- as prec, + -ness.] The 
state or fact of being heartless: fa. Lackofenergy 
01 spirit, dejection ; b. Lack of feeling ; insincerity ; 
callous cruelty. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Descorazinamiento, heaitles- 
nesse. .sluggishnesse. 1647 Bp. Hall Christ Myst. i § 10 
(R.) A disconsolate heartlessnesse, and sad dejection of 
spirit. 1658 Whole Duty Man i. § 39. 8 Their negligence 
and heartlesuess when they are at them, <11836 Mrs. 
Sherwood Nunv. tzi Oui ceremonies ; there is a sameness 
and heaitlessness in them. iSgt Leeds Men. 25 Mays/2 
There . . cannot be the shadow of excuse fur the heartless- 
ness of the atiocity. 
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HEART-SHAPED. 


Heartlet 'Jiautlei). [f. Heaet sd. + -let.] A 
little heart or core ; a nucleus. 

1826 Good Bk. Nat. (1S34) I. 164 We find the seed to 
consist internally of a coiculum, or heartlet. 

Hea'rtlike, and adv. 

A. adj. Like or having the appearance of a heart. 

1616 SuRFL. & Makkh. Country Farme 343 Gaiden 

plumnies and hartlike cherries. 1776 Da Costa ConchoL 
275 (Jod.) The two shells do not close, hut leave a laige 
oval or heait-like gap. 1839 Bailey Feitiis (1854) 309 
Shaped Out of one ruby heartlike. 

B. ady. Like or after the manner of a heait. 

1844 Mrs. Browning I'is. Poetslxiii, His brain beat heait- 

like. 

Heartlikins : see IIeaetikin. 
t Hea'rtliness. Ohs. rare. [f. Heartly a. 

+ -NE.sa.] Cordiality, hcailincss, sinceiity. 

143s Misyk ivV't’ cCior’f I. Av, 32 Both in e.vcellence of 
wark and harllynes in lufe. 1452 Declaration in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864I II. 3S7, I . . shall take tliay personnes in 
heartlines and friendship. 

t Hea'rtling'. Ohs. [f. Heart sb. + -ling.] 
Little or dear heart : of. Heartikin. 

OFs /learnings ! ; a minced oath (=God's heait !). 

1598 Shaks. Merry IF lu. iv. 59 Odd's-hart-lings, that’s 
a prettie iest iudeede. 

t Hea'rtly, a. Ohs. Forms : 4 hertelyche, 
4-5 hertli, -ly, 4-6 hertely, 5 hertlie, (herte- 
lysshe), 5-6 hartlie, -ly, d heartly. [f. Heart 
sh. + -LY 1 ; cf. MIIG. herzelich, Du. harielijk, ON. 
lijartaligr^ 

1 . Proceeding from or seated in the heart ; ex- 
pressive of real feeling : earnest, genuine, sincere ; 
= Hearty 4. 

1340-70 Ale-v. 4 Diud. 061 ^e han hertely hate to ouie 
hole peple. 1388 Wychf job viii. 21 Til ihi mouth be fillid 
with lehtir, and thi lippis with lieitli song. 1483 Caxt'on 
Cato Ijb, When the peisone hath the heite fulle of herte- 
lysshe lone. <11489 — Sonnes 0/ Ay))io)i xix. 429 He toke 
for it suche a hertly sorowe. 

2 . Showing genuine friendliness or warmth of 
affection; cordial, affectionate, kindly ; = Hearty 3. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G.^ IF, 2124 Ariadne, This lady smylith 
..at his hertely wordis. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Tkrc 
Quest, Wks. 1888 I. 96 As . . hertlie mother^ haifand com- 
passioun of hir trihulit sones. 1373 Let. m IFodr. Soc. 
Jllisc. 289 Efter maist hartlie commendatioun. i6oo_Gow- 
rie's Conspir. in Select. Harl. Misc. (1793) 193 Without 
any welcomraing of his maiestie, or ante other hartlie forme 
of eijtertainement. 

3 . Courageous, spirited. 

1340-70 Alex, i 5 - Dind. 95 As Jte heie heuene goodus 
wifi herteli Jjouhtus So a-wecchen my wit. c 143a Syr Geucr. 
3634 With hertli corage and manful chere. 1333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 398 To cans his men no forder for to fie, 
Bot turne agane with haitlie mynd and will. 

4 . Vigorous, severe, sore. 

?<ti4oo Morte Art/i. 183s Of his hertly hurte helyde he 
neuer. Ibid. 2351 Hittes one hellmes fulle hertelyche dynttys. 

t Hea'rtly, adv. Ohs. Forms : 2-3 heort(0)- 
liche, 3 hertelike, -li, 4 li6rt(e)licli, 4-6 herte-, 
Lert-, hartly, etc., 5-7 hartely. [f. Heart sb. + 
-LY 2. Perhaps in some instances merely a variant 
of Heartily.] 

1. AVith the heart; earnestly, sincerely; cordially; 
= Heartily i. 

a 1225 Juliana 75 Wei him pe. .heorteliche slke 3 ofte for 
his sunnen. <11240 Ureisun in Cott. Horn. 185 Wend me 
heorteliche and turn me allunge to pe. a X300 Cursor M. 
20045 All pat. .herteli it heres or redes. 1393 Langl. P. 
PL C. XI. 84 He .lielpeth hertelichc alle men ofhatheraay 
aspare. c 1420 Cdl. Beaufort in Ellis Orig-. Lett. Ser. 1. 
1 . S Trusty & welle belouid, I grete 50W herttely well. 1548 
Hall Chron,, Edw. IF, 198 He . .hartely thanked the lady 
for her consent. 1583 Stanvhurst /Ends 1, (Arb.l 17 A 
labor and a trauaile too plowswayns hertelye welcoom. 
1664-3 Ld. WindsoiR in Hatton. Corr, (1878) 46 Which I 
am hartely glad are so much. 

2 . With courage or spiirit ; courageously; vigor- 
ously, with might and main ; = Heartily 2. 

<11300 Cursor M. 16814+7 losephe of abaramathy, Vnto 
pilat hertly went. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 298 Ajen 
errours ))at pey sowen men shulden speke hertliche. c 1450 
Golagros 4- Gasu. S49 Thai, .gzrdit out suerdis. . And hewit 
on haid sleill, hartlie but houne. 

3 . With good appetite ; = Heartily 3. 

1389 L. Wright Stimmons for Sleepers Epistle to Rdr., 
The first friend . . deuoured his apple hartely, sound and 
lotten together. 

4 . In heart ; opp. to in body, in spirit, 

a 1223 A ncr. R . 40 And stien nu heortliche, & hwon ich deie 
gostliche, a domesdeie al licomliche, into 3 e bllsse of heouene. 

Heart of grace, phrase. Forms ; 6 herte a 
gresse ; 6 hart a grasse, hart of grease, 
grasse, grace, 6-7 hart at grasse ; 6-7 heart 
of grasse, h. at grasse, 7 h. to grasse, a grasse, 
7-8 h. a grace, 6 ~ heart pf grace. [Not known 
before 1530 : origin and early form tmeertain. 

The simple take heart ( = F. prendre cceur) is as old or 
older. The words heart, hart, were both written hertly, hart 
in 16th c. Hence it has been surmised that take herte a 
gresse,est hart oj^ grease, was orig. a punning or sportive 
expansion of tcike herte, after the earlier herte of gresse, 
hart of grease, fat hart (see Hart i b) ; and that when the 
expression became proverbial, attempts were made to put 
sense into it by substituting grass and grace. Of course, 
heart of grace might be the original, and all the other forms 
popular corruptions of it ; but it is not easy to explain grccce 
m such a connexion ; there is no corresponding F. exur de 


grhee. In any case, the number and variety of the forms 
show that the analj'sis was not clear even in the 16th c.] 
a. in phrase to take h. of gr., h. a gr., to pluck 
up courage. Cf. take heart (Heart 49), 

1330 Palsgr. 748/1, 1 take heile a gresse, as one doth that 
laketh a sodayne courage upon liym, je prens cucur en 
pancc. 1348 Udall, etc. hrnsvi. Par. Matt. xxii. 106 
They takjmg hart of grace agayne. 1360 Br.coN New 
Catcch.NlV.i, (1564I 316 a, They [evil wives] shame not to 
answer. .They haue bene made dolls and foies long inongh ; 
it is now high time to take hart of grease vnto them. There 
is no worme so vile, but if it be tioden vpon it will touine 
again. 1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4- Epigr. (1867) 140 Thou 
takest hart of grasse, wyfe, not hart of grace. 1367 MArLur 
Gr. Forest 43 The Fir tiee .. being cut, eyther hindied or 
huit .. it by and by laketh halt a grasse, and groweth .. a 
little beneath his top. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, clvii. 
971 When he seeth that we take heart of grasse against him. 
1600 Holland Livy 115 The Commons should take heart of 
gia.sse and liold up head againe. 1673 R. Head Canting 
Acad. 141 His wife, .took heart a-grace. 1712 Arbuthnot 
John Bull IV. iv, He was afraid to venture himself alone 
with him. At last he took heart of grace, a 1734 North 
Exam. II. V. § 10 (1740) 321 The Loyallists began to drear 
up, and to lake Heart-a-grace. 1823 Scott Quentin D. vi. 
The peasants, who at first shrunk from him in horror . . took 
heart of grace as he got to a distance. 1861 Hughes Tom 
Broujn at Oxf. xxxiv, In a day or two, however, Tom began 
to take heart of grace. i8ga Times 14 Oct. 6/2 The non- 
union labourers, .took heart of grace and applied for work, 
to. Hence to get, give, keep, gather h, of gr. 

1387 Higins in Mirr. Mag., Sir N. Burdet xv, By our 
losses they gate heart of grasse. 1391 Harington Orl. Fjir. 
XXI. xxxix, His absence gaue him so much heart of grace. 
1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxi. 2x3 But they kept heart of 
grace. 1870 RIorris Earthly Par. II. ni. 297 She gathered 
heart of grace to meet The few vvoids they might speak 
together. 

't' e. Also 16-1 7tli c. to take heart {hart) at grass, 
to grass. Obs. 

1376 Fleming Patiopl. Epist. 80 Taking courage and hart 
at grasse. 1379 Lyly Etipltues (Arb ) 65 Rise therefore 
Euphues, and take heart at giasse, younger thou shall neuer 
be. x6o2 Carew Connuall 134 b, Our Foyens tooke heart 
at grasse, and.. stiffly refused to vaile their bonets. 1631 
Weeveu Auc, Fun. Mon. 866 Animated by his manly 
prowesse, they tooke heart to giasse, as the prouerbe is. 
d. In other expressions. 

(Ill 1600 perh. associated with herb of grace, rue.) 
x6o9 W. M, Man in Ploone (1849) 3 After I had eaten 
a little heart a grasse, which grew at my feete, I feared not. 
1703 R. Wilkinson iv, Fice Reclaimed Gijb, I will hide my 
self in thy Bosom, and be not far from thy Heart of Grace. 

Heart-pea, -piece, -pit, -purse : see Heart 
sb. 56. 

Hea'rt-piercing, a. [See Pierce v.] That 
pierces, or is fitted to pierce, the heart ; fig. that 
appeals keenly to the heart or emotions. Hence 
Kea'rt-piercingly adv. 

1390 SrENSERir Q, jii. xi. 30 The point of his hart-percing 
dart. 1647 Trapr Comm, Matt. xiii. 4 The Phaiisees were 
not a button the better for all those heart-piercing sermons 
of our Saviour. 1713-zo PoPE/A<trfxiv. 569 Heart-piercing 
anguish stiuck the Graecian host. <11797 Mary Woll- 
stonecr. /’oji'/wiwi. Wks. 4x798) I. 50 So neart-piercingiy 
pathetic in the little airs tlrey would sing. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. I. il. 460 That sweet heart-piercing melody. 

Hea’rt-q.uake. [See Quake, and cf. earth- 
quahed\ Palpitation of the heart ; fig. sudden and 
violent emotion, as of terror, delight, etc. 

156X Hollybush Horn. Apoth. 6 b, Somtyme commeth it 
[palsy] of . . swounynge, hartquake, and supeifluitye of 
bloode. c x6xi Chapman Iliad vii. x88 Heartquakes shook 
the joints Of all the Trojans, a 17x1 Ken Anodynes Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III, 427 When 1 a Heart-quake feel within. And 
Pains, Mementos of my Sin. 18x9 Byron y«<i« ii. clxxxvi, 
Eacli hiss a heart-quake. 1884 Browning Ferisktah, Two 
Camels 117 How a lip’s mere tremble, .cheek’s just change 
of colour, .effect a heartquake. 

So Hea'xt- quaking vbl. sb. — prec. ; Kea'rt- 
quaklng a. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxii. (1495) 246 Herte 
quakinge other Cardiacle comytli of defawte of the herte. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 25 This great 
heart-quaking dolor wail and mourn. 

Hea’rt-q.ualni. [See Qualm.] An attack of 
palpitation or faintness of heart; alsoyf^.; cf. prec. 

C162X S. Ward Li/e of Faith (1627) 33 Vsing il .. for 
swones and lieart qualmes only. 1633 SwAN-^t'c. M. (1670) 
205 Borage . . doth greatly hinder swooning and heart- 
qualms. X673 Janeway Heaven on E. (1847) 180 To be 
cured of these heart-qualms. 

Hea'rt-rending, a. [See Rend v.] That 
rends the heart ; lembly distressing. So Hea’rt- 
rending vbi. sb., terrible distress, pangs of an- 
guish ; Hea’rt-rendingly adv. 

a 1687 Waller (J.), Heart-rending news . . That death 
should licence have to rage among The fair [etc.]. 1798 

Malthus /’( y)?</._(i8i7) II. 45 The heai t-rending sensation 
of seeing his children starve. 18x0 T. Jefferson Writ. 
(1830) IV. 134, I had,. heard of the heart-rending calamity. 
1854 J- S- C. Abbott Napoleon (1855) I. x.xi. 343 As a., 
mother, I must feel the heart-rendings of those who will 
apply to me. 1873 Black Pr. Thnle xx. 333 The trouble 
and heartrending of sleepless nights, 1890 Temple Bar 
Mag. 468 He, .heard her heart-rendingly beg him not to go. 

+ Heai'rt-root> Ohs, Rarely heart’s-root. 
[See Root j 5 .] 

1 . (Also pi. heart-roots.) The depth or bottom of 
the heart ; the seat of the deepest emotion or most 
genuine feelings. 

cxaoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 151 pe teares be man wepeS.. 
walleo of pe heorte rotes, swo water doS of welle, a X300 


Cursor M. 14892 He lulled paim in his hert rote, c 1386 
Chaucer Wipe's Prol. 471 It tikleth me aboute myn herte 
roole. 14x3 Pilgr. Somle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxi. 8p He 
draweth a depe sighe fro the herte rote. 1383 Babington 
Commandm. iv. (1637) 39 Lamenting the same euen from 
our heart roots. 1630 S. Clarke Eccl. Hist. i. J1654) 49 
1 . .am Sony from the heart-root. 1822 Scoit Nigel xxvii. 
Bash and Battie, blessings on the heart’s-root of ye ! 

2 . A sweetheart ; a beloved one. 

XS22 Skelton Why not to Cmcrt 664 He ys the kynges 
derlyng And his swete harte role. 1353 Bradford in Cover- 
dale Lett. Mart. (1564) 322 Piaye for me myne own bait 
roote in the Lord, a 1765 Old Robin of Portingale xxvii. 
in Child Ballads in. Ixxx. (xSSsl 241/2 Eueralacke, and woe 
is me, Here lyes my sweete hait-roote ! 

3 . The tap-root of a tiec. rare. 

1668 Phil. Trans. III. 863 The best [wood] is found in the 
midst of the Tree, nourish’d by the Heart-root, which goes 
straight down into the Ground. 

4 . ? = Heartivort. 

16x7 Minshlu Ductor, Harts-roote, radix cordialis'. 
namque radix hujus herbas confortat el corroborat cor. 

Hea’i’t-scald, -scad. Sc. and ttorlh. dial. 
[See Scald 4 ^.] a. = Heartburn, to. Dis- 
agreeable sensation, disgust, aversion. 

1629 Z. Boyd Lasi Battell 1266 (Jam.) What an lieart-scald 
slioiild this bee vnto us, that wee have so long neglected 
this best part. <21774 Fergusson Cauler Water I’oems 
41845) 25 ’I'ho’ cholic or the heart-scad tease us. i8zz Scorr 
Nigel XIV, .A look . . that suld give her a heart-scald of walk- 
ing on .such errands. 1823 BrockettYV. C. Gloss,, H earl- 
scad, _ any thing disagreeable or contrary to your expectation 
or wishes. x886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hea’rt-searching, a.. [See Search v.) That 
seal dies or rigorously examines the heart or feel- 
ings. SoHea’rt-searcliingjiJ. ; Hea’rt-searclier. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 57 Into what importable, .heart- 
searchings you will be ingulfed. 1683 Baxter Paraphr. N. 
T, Matt. X. II Ministers being not heart-searchers, must 
pronounce God’s Blessing on Men, on uncertainties. <2 1708 
Beveridge Thes, Theol. (1711) III. 6 'To fear Him ..as an 
heart-searching God. _ 1863 I. Williams Hymn, 'Lord in 
this [etc.] Fill me with heart-searching fears. 1883 A then- 
xum 28 Nov. 697/1 The somewhat superfluous heart-search- 
ings he has undergone. 

Heartsease, heart’s-ease (hautsifz). [See 
Heart sb. and Ease.] 

1 . (prop, as two distinct words.) Ease of heart ; 
tranquillity or peace of mind ; freedom from care 
and trouble ; blithesomeness. 

14. . Chaucer's Clerk's T. 378 (MSS. Corp. ; Lansd.) And 
wisly bringe hem alle in hertes eese [v.r. reste and ese]. 
1444-60 Paston Lett. No. 330 I, 443 To his plesaunce, and 
to your herts ease. <r 1569 Kingesmyll Confl. Satan 
(1578) 50 He is at heartesease both in mind and bodie, 1391 
Troub. Raigne K. John ii. (1611) 84 Hap and hearts-ease 
braue Lordings be your lot. 1748 Richardson Clarissalll, 
iii, 32 In mere wantonness and heartsease 1 was for buffet- 
ting the moon. 1835 Loncf. Hiaw. x. 265 Songs of happi- 
ness and heart’s-ease. 

2 . As name of a flower or plant. In i6lh c. ap- 
plied both to the Pansy and the Wallflower ; at 
length restricted to the former. 

The origin and occasion of the name are not clear. By 
the media val herbalists the pansy and wallflower or wall- 
gilliflower (as well as the stock gilliflower and other plants) 
were included in their genus Viola. Of the i6th c. 
herbalists. Turner 1548-51 has ‘heait’s ease’ only as a 
name of the wallflower ; Lyte in 1378, both of the wallflower 
(‘viola lutea')and ‘pances’ (‘viola tricolor’). But Pals- 
grave 1530 applies it only to the pansy, and this appears to 
be the general usage from R, Greene onward. 

a. The Pansy ( Viola tricolor) ; more esp. the 
small wild form. Also extended to kindred species, 
as the Mountain Heart’s-ease {V. httea). 

1530 Palsgr. 229/2 Hartysease, afloure. Ibid. 231/1 Plertes- 
ease, menve pensee. 1578 Lyte Dodoens ii. ii. 149 This 
floure is called . . in English Pances, Loue in idleness, and 
Hartes ease. i67i_ Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii. 440 Viola 
Flammea, Herba Trinitatis. .Hearts-ease, it is Emollient, 
helps Epilepsies. 1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. II. 97 True- 
love-lies;bleeding, with the hearts-at-ease. 1828 Moore III 
Omens iii, She stole through the garden, where heart’s-ease 
was growing. 1862 Huxley XfcA Wrkg. Men 132 Hearts- 
ease and red clover, .are fertilized by the visits of the bees. 

allusively, 1399 Life Sir T. More Commend. Ep. in 
Wordsw. Eccl. Blog. (1853) II. 47 The golden marygold of 
obedience, hearts;ease of a settled conscience. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. n. 100 This Boy . . wears more of that Herb called 
Hearts-ease in his Bosom. 

^to. The Wallflower {Cheiranthus Cheiri). Obs, 
1348 Turner Names_ of Herbes 80 Viola .. There are 
diuerse sortes of Leucoion. One is called in english, Cheiry, 
Hertes ease or wal Gelefloure . . it hath yealowe floures. 1362 
— H erbal 11. 163 b, Viola . . that hath the yelow floure . . is 
called . . in Englishe Wal gelouer or hartis ease. 1362 
I Bulleyn Dcf. agst. Sickness (1579) 46 This heibe [Viola 
alba] . . is commonly called Sweete William or Harts case. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. iii. 151 The yellow Gillofer is called 
..m English Wall floures and Hartes ease. 

c. locally in U.S. The common Persicary or 
Peachvvort {Polygonum Fersicaria). 

d. An ornament resembling a pansy flower. 
<21S42_Q. Kath. Howard in Burnet Hist, Ref. III. App. 

III. l.Yxii. (1715) III. 171 He gave me a Heart’s-Ease of Silk 
for a New-Year’s Gift. 

3 . slang. (See quots.) 

<21700 B_. E. Diet. Catit. Crew, Plearts-ease, a Twenty 
shilling piece; also an ordinary sort of Strong Water. 
1783-96 Grose Diet. Vulgar T. 

Hea*rt-s]}.a<ped, Having the shape of a 
heart, especially the conventional form (Heart 
23) ; cordate. 
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1776 J. Li:e Introd. Bot, (ed. 3) Gloss. 408 Cordaiimt 
folium, the Heart-sliaped Leaf. 1824 Miss Mitford Village 
Set. I. (1863) too Heart-shaped and triply folded, and its 
root Creeping like beaded coral. 1866 Miss Yonge Dove in 
Eagle's N. i. (1880) 2 The heart-shaped shepherd’s purse. 

Hea'rt-sick, a. [f. Heakt sb. + Sioic «.] 

1. Sick at heart ; Jig. depressed and despondent, 
esp. through ‘ hope defeired ’ or continued trouble. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 1640 Yet I am not harte seke. 1638 
Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (Vol. II.) 127 The League is dead, 
and Spaine heartsicke. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 244 Chatham, 
heart-sick of his country’s shame. 1793 Resid. France 
(1797) I. 442 Faint and heart-sick with the unhealthy air. 
1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs.Hallib.m.ndw. (1888)444, lhave 
concealed our troubles until I am heart-sick. 

2. Pertaining to or characterized by heart-sickness. 

1591 Greene Maiden's Dr. v, So was this Hinde with 

Hart-sicke pains enthralled. 1644 Vicars yehovah-yireli zx 
To recover the Kingdom of its heait-sick diseases. 1667 
Milton P, L. xi. 482 Qualmes Of heart-sick Agonie. 1837 
W. Collins Dead Secret vi. i. With a heart-sick conscious- 
ness of the slur that was cast on her birth, 

3. (See quot.) 

1725 Bradley Pant. Diet., Heart-Sirh, a Distemper inci- 
dent to Oxen, and may be known by the frequent panting 
of the Flanks. 

Hence Hea'rt-sickness, heart-sick condition. 

X726 Did. Rtisi. (ed. 3) s.v., Heart-sickness in Oxen. 
1841 Lvtton Nt. <$• Morn. i. v, Catherine was. .deadly pale 
with heart-sickness and dismay. 

Heartsome (hautsom), a. Chieflj; Sc. [f. 
Heart sh. - 1 - -some,] 

+ 1. Courageous, spirited, liold. Obs. 

1567 Saiir. Poems Reform, iii. loi Now euerie Dowglas 
of ane haitsum mynde, Think on dame Margaret. 

2. That gives heart or cheer ; that lejoices the 
heart ; animating. 

1S96 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 49 The citie 
[Abeideen] enioyes . . a schip read, or hartsum hauining 
place. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. no Pray for well- 
cooked meat and an hartsome Saviour. 1726 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks. 1871 I. 288 What a lightsome and heartsome 
dwelling place the believer has. 1879 Stevenson Trav. 
Cevennes USpS) 191 Overhead the heartsome stars were set 
in the face of the night, 1889 Harper's Mag. Dec. 121/2 
The wild thyme ., filled all the air with heartsome fragrance. 

3. Full of cheer or gladness ; cheerful, merry, 
joyous, blithe. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc., Pohuari on Green, With sangs 
and dancing keen We’ll pass the heartsome day. 1799-1805 
WoRDSW. Prelude vn. 29 Ye heartsome Choristers, ye and 
1 will be Associates. 1895 Crockett Sweetheart Trav. 129 
He was a heartsome cleric, and gave us jovial greeting. 

Hea'rtsomely, adv. Sc. [f. prec. -i- -ly 2.] 
With good heart or cheer ; cheerily, blithely. 

1732 E. Erskine Serm. Wks. 1871 II. 150 How heart- 
somely doth faith lay claim to these treasures. 1831 Carlyle 
in Froude Life (1882) II. 184, 1 can sit down with a clear 
conscience and talk heartily and heartsomely. 

Hea'rt-sore, sb. [f. Heart 55 a -f Sore sb.'} 

1 . Pain or grief of heart ; a cause of such pain. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 207 Cordis contricio. .{lat is herte 
sor for mannes 03ene sinne. 1535 Stewart Cron.Scot, (1858) 
I. 17 With siching, sobbing, and with greit hart-sair. 1590 
Spenser F, Q. ii. 1. 2 That godly knight . . His onely hart- 
sore and his onely foe. 1601 Bp. W. Barlow D^«cf_ii 4 
As .lEgina to Athens, Arip!), the eiesore thereof; so is this to 
Rome, the hartsoare thereof. 1835 Miss Mitford Country 
Stories {F&yS) 154 Chalcott mill.. was to Mrs. Deborah not 
merely an eye-sore, but a heart-sore. 

*}• 2. A disease of horses, etc. (obs. F. encceur"), 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 139 The Enceur 
vtarg. The hartsore or swelling of the kernels of the hart. 

Keart-sore, a. [f. Heart sb. 55 c -t- Sore a.} 
Sore or grieved at heart ; characterized by grief. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. i. 30 With hart-sore sighes. 
1856 Lever Martins of CrdM. 412 Heartsore with the 
cares of wealth. 1862 Trollope Orley B'. xiii. (1S66) 98 
Every word that the dear, good, heart-sore woman spoke, 
told the tale of her jealou.sy. 

Hea’rt-spoon. Obs. or dial. [See Spoon 
a. The depression at the end of the breast- or 
brisket-bone, called also spoon of the brisket or 
stomach, b. The pit of the stomach; the navel 
or midriff. 

F1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1748 He feeleth thurgh the 
herte spoon the prikke. «i7z8 Kennett Etym. Ang^ 
Lansd. MS. 1033 If. 174/2 Ha’s varra seek, it warks at his 
heart-speaun. 1821 Scott Kenihv. xx, I will whet my 
dagger o»his heart-spone, that refuses ! ^1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Heart-spoon, the pit of the stomach. 

Hea'rt-strike, v. nre, [See Strike ©.] 
tratts. To strike to the heart, make a deep impres- 
sion upon the feelings of. So Hea’rt-stricken 
ppl. a. (= Heart- struck b) ; Hea'rt-strickenly 
adv. 

<11637 B- JoNsoN tr. Horace' Art Poetry 136 If they seeke 
to heart-strike us That are spectators, with their miserie. 
1797 T. Park Sonn. 6 Heart-stricken deeply by .some barbed 
grief. 1837 Hawthorne Txmce-Told T. (iSsr) I. iii. 44 
Cruel ! cruel ! groaned the heart-stricken bride. 1846 Lan- 
DOR IVks. (1853) I. 571/2 note, So heart-strickenly and 
desperately was I ashamed. 

Heart-strings (hautistriqz), j/a//. [f. Heart 
sb. -k Strinu in sense ‘ sinew, tendon ’.] 

1 . In old notions of Anatomy, the tendons or 
nerves supposed to brace and sustain the heart. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 177/1 An EaAstringe, precordia. 1530 
Palsgr. 229/2 Hartestrynges, neines de cuevr. 1587 Gold- 
ing De Morttay xv, 238 The head . , heart . . Liuer . . the 
Sinewes, Heartstrings, and Values come from those parts. 


1643 pRYNNi:i?o»tc’j Masier-P. (1644) 34 Stabbing [him] first 
in the mouth, next in the heart-strings. 1881 Rossetti Ball. 
■5- Sonn. (1882) 33 Once she sprang as the heifer springs With 
the wolf's teeth at its red heait-strings. 

2 . transf. andjlg. 

i6ot Holland Pliny I. 30 To seek out gemmes . . we 
plucke the very heart-strings out of her [the earth]. 1652 
R. Saunders^ to heal Rcl. IVouiuis 72 The heait- 

strings of . . his . . arguments are cut. 1659 Rusiivv. Hist. 
Coll. I. 537 The Priviledges of this House . . are the Heart- 
strings of the Commonwealth. 1896 Daily News 4 J une 6/2 
The engineer, .holding in his firm grasp the heartstiings of 
the ship. 

b. esp. The most intense feelings or emotions; 
the deepest affections ; the heart. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vi. 29 Her hart did leape and all 
her hart-strings tremble. 0:1625 Vi.vcvc\mR Nice Valour x. 
i, The falsest woman, That ever broke man’s heart-strings. 
1742 Fielding f. Andreevs 1. xiii, A young woman, whom 
he loved as tenderly as he did his heartstrings. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. Introd. 3 By his.. winning ways he 
made the heaitstiings of his cliildren twine around him. 

e. Often with allusion to stringed instiuments of 
music. 

i 6 oz SLnd Ft. Return fr. Parnass. v. i. 1982 [A fiddler 
sings] How can he play whose heart stringes broken are ? 
1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxi. 2 Our heart-strings are 
evermore getting out of tune. 1887 Lady M. Majf.ndie 
Precaniions III. ii. 47, I will play on your heart-strings a.s 
I used to do. 

Hea'rt-struck, ppl. a. Struck to the heart : 
f a. Keenly affecting or distressing the heart [olfsi). 
b. Smitten with mental anguish or dismay. 

1605 Shaks. Lear in. i. 17 His heart-strooke injuries. 
1667 Milton/’. L. xi. 264 Adam at the newes Heart-strook 
with chilling gripe of soirow stood. 1785 Burns Cotter's 
Sat. Nt. 61 Wi’ heart-struck anxious care. 1818 Miss 
Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. 43 Were you not 
heart-struck at the awful catastiophe? 

Heartward (ha’Jtwg-id), a. and adv. [See 
-WARD.] Towards or in the direction of the heart ; 
as concerns the heart. 

1667 T. CoxE in Phil. Trans. II. 452 The heart-ward part 
of the Vein to receive the Main^ Dog-blood. i86z Froude 
in Fraser's Mag. May, Some silent heartward way. _ 1883 
A, Maclean in Memorial Vol. 29s What a wasting disease 
we soon discover heartward. 

Hea'rt-’whole, a. [See Whole.] 

1. Uninjured at the heart; having the spirits or 
courage unimpaired ; undismayed. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur ix.xxxiv, Neuer drede the, for I 
am herte hole, and of this wounde I shal soone be hole. 
1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 201 He is as hartt hole as 
ever he was. 1656 Ld. Hatton in Nicholas Pap. (Camden) 
111.280 , 1 haue not heard from. .thegoodEarleofN. . .Ihope 
he is bait whole. _ 1721 Naish in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 226 
Dying daily by Piecemeal ; but Heart-whole, as he express’d 
it. 1843 Sir T. Watson Prbic. ^ Pract. Phys. (1871) 1 . 
xxviii, too The mental faculties are clear, and the patients 
serene, and what is called heart-whole, to the last. 

2. Having the affections free ; with the heart un- 
engaged. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y.L. iv. i. 49 Cupid hath clapt him oth' 
shoulder, hut He warrant him heart hole. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 288 P I Your (yet Heart-whole) Admirer, and 
devoted humble Servant, Melainia. 1862 Mrs. Riddell 
World in Ch. (1865) 314 Having passed heart-whole through 
a succession of London seasons. 

3. Whole-hearted ; free from hypocrisy or affecta- 
tion ; sincere, genuine. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. 141 Any Pilgrim . , if he keeps 
Heart-whole towards his Master. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1883) JS3 The Philippians were heart-whole in their Chris- 
tian faith. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford I.,ady Branksmere I. 
i. 18 Such a gay, pretty, heart-whole laugh I 

b. Thorough, thorough-paced, unmitigated. 
i8tx Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 370 This arch- 
bigot, this heart-whole traitor. 

Hence Hea rtwholeness. 

1882 H. G. Merivale Faucit of B, III. ii. xiv. 69 That 
same heartwholeness. .had been exposed to some dangerous 
siege-work. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward A. Elsntere III. 4 Calmly 
certain of her own heart-wholeness. 

Hea'rt-wisey Ctdv. [See -wise.] After the 
manner or shape of a heart. 

1727 Bradley Pam. Did. s.v. Horse Shoe, Leaves . .made 
Heartwise and divided by a crooked line, 1865 Swinburne 
Ball, of Life 12 Shaped heartwise. 

Hea’rt-WOOd. A name for the central part 
of the timber of exogenous trees, hardened and 
matured by age ; duramen. 

1801 Knight in Phil. Trans. XCI. 351 Ossified within 
the heart-wood. 1876 Oxford Bible-Helpsxi'^'Ehoay .. is 
the heart-wood of the date-tree. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
iii. § 3. 80 In all trees which have the distinction between 
the sap-wood and heart-wood well marked, the latter 
acquires a deeper colour. 

Heartwort (hautwmt). Also hert-, hart-. 
[From foim of leaves (or ? seeds).] 

1. The plant Aristolochia Cleinaiitis, also called 
Biflhwort. 

C1350 O.E. Med, Gloss, in Archxol. XXX. 409 Hert- 
wort, see Wodebron. Wodebion, bot. /'Vn-rwrA [?_/?'aA.‘f- 
nus\. 1548 Turner Names of Herbes 15 Astrolochia or 
round hertworte. Ibid,, Aristolochia ionga. . bryngeth furth 
fruite lyke blacke peares and scede lyke mennes hertes. 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aristolochia. .CaWed asliologe 
or hartworte. 1578 Lyte Dodoens m. i. 314 Called . . of .some 
Byrthwort and Hartwort. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(165S) 269 Take of Aristoloch, otherwise called round Hart- 
wort, one ounce. 1610 Markham Masterp. ii. clxxiii. 483 
Aiistolochia, which we call birthwort, or hartwort. 


1 2. = Hartwort, q.v. Obs. 

+ 3. A species of Mint. Obs. 

1597 Gerard Herbal (1633) 681 The fourth [species] is 
called, .in English, Hart-woort, or Heait-niint. 
t 4. A local name of Melilot. Obs. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 120 In some places of Essex 
they call it Hartwort, because [it causes] heart btirne or 
paines of the heart. 

Hearty (hauti), a. (adv.) and sb. Forms ; see 
Heart sb. [f. Heart sb. + -y k] Full of heart. 

1, Full of courage ; courageous, bold {obs.). In 
later use coloured by senses 4 and 5 : Zealous ; 
energetic or thorough in one’s siippoit or action. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 286 Made hem herti to 
die for ]te love of he treuhe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3813 The 
hertist to helpe of all the high kynges. Ibid. 8203 Triet 
men .. heity to stryke. 1509 Hawes Pad. Pleas, xxvin. 
lix. Dame Minerve . . Dyd me en^e with baity hardyne.s. 
1568 Grafton Chron. iT. 2192 Valiaunt Capteyne.s and 
hartie Souldiours. 1684 Dryden Epil. to Constantine 23 
Such hearty rogues against the king and laws. 1704 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. II. 166 Persons hearty to the English 
Interest and Government. 1709 Swift Adv. Relig. Wks. 
1755 II. I. iig Declaring himself heaity for the government. 
1776 Adam Smith IV. N. i. i. (1869) I. 10 When he fiist 
begins the new work he is seldom very keen and hearty. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xix. IV. 259 Two of the allied 
powers, and two only, were hearty in the common cause. 

■j* b. As an epithet of compliment : ? Great- 
hearted, magnanimous, noble. Obs. (But perh. = 
prec. ‘bold, courageous’.) 

1552 Latimer Wks. (1844) I. 356 Esay, that hearty pro- 
phet, confirmeth the same. Ibid. 515 Judas Machabeus, 
that hearty captain. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, 
VI. 312 Thay namet him a hartie hoisman [Ij.generosi cg 7 titis\ 
or a noble rydar. 

t 2, Possessed of understanding ; wise, prudent, 
sagacious. Obs. rare. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. i. 13 5 yue 50 of gow wise men and 
herti [Vulg. piaros\. — Job xxxiv. 10 Theifore, herty 
[Vulg. cordati] men, hereth me. 

3. Full of kindly sentiment or goodwill; exhibit- 
ing warmth of affection or friendly feeling ; cordial, 
kind-hearted, genial, cheery. 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 238/1 Herty, cordialis. C1490 
Plumpion Corr. S3 In the_ most hartyest wyse I recommend 
me to you. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 757 
No one thing .. gat him .. more hartie favor among the 
common people. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 269 T 5 Our 
Salutations were very hearty on both Sides, 1853 Lytton 
My Novel v. ii. There was no hearty welcoming smile on 
his face, 1856 Kane Ard, Expl. I. lii. 30 Madame Chris- 
tiansen. .was hearty and warm-hearted as ever, 
b. Merry, blithe ; = Heartsome Sc, 

1768 Ross Helenore 117 (Jam.) Come, deai-y, gie’s a sang, 
And let's he hearty with the merry thrang. 

4. Proceeding from the heart ; heartfelt, genuine, 
sincere. 

1479 Office Mayor Bristol in Eng. Gilds 415, I shal aske 
theym forgevnes in as herty wyse as I can. 1526 Pilgr. 
Perf (W. de W. 1531) 245 h. With herty thankes. 1546 in 
Vicary’s Anat. (1888) App. iii. 129 Att the haitye desyer of 
the hole court. 1601 Bp. W, Barlow Serm. Paules Crosse 
36 His repentance was so harty, that [etc.], 1771 ynnins 

Lett. Iv. 292 He is a tine and hearty Christian. 1875 T. W. 
Higginson / fzrA f/. A. x.xiv. 239 Jefferson had a veiyhearty 
faith in it. 

b. Existing in the heart ; belonging to the inner 
feelings, rare, 

1S50 J. Coke Eng, §• Fr. Heralds i, (1877) 55 Perceyvyng 
. . the sayde boke to be compyled of harty malyce. 1674 
Brevint Saul at Endorx-zi, Tho they keep still their hearty 
thoughts, they do quite reform their Language; they are 
ashamed to .say in England, what they are proud to do at 
Rome. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 60 His in- 
most hearty devil was glad of a combat. 

6. Giving unrestrained expression to the feelings ; 
veliement, vigorous. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Cambridge (1840) I. 318 Such 
hearty laughter.s and other passionate gestures. 1727 Swift 
Gulliver il. iii, After an hearty fit of laughter. 1823 Scott 
Peveril xx, The captain bestowed a hearty curse. 1840 
Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxviii, Mr. Dennis gave him a 
lieavty slap on the back. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ii. 48 Who provoked Fielding to a coarse 
hearty burst of ridicule. 

-j- 6. Of disease : Violent, severe. Obs, 

G1639 Si'OTTiswooD Hist. Ch. Scotl. vi. (1677) 411 The 
Chancellor.. contracted a hearty sickness. 

7. In sound health, having good appetite and 
spirits ; vigorous, hale. Also euphem. tipsy {Scl). 

1552 Huloet, Hartye not beynge sycke, sanus, valens in 
corpora. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 22. 13 He was hearty 
and eat his meat. 1727 Philip Qnarll (1816) 41 He awoke 
in the morning refreshed and hearty. 1818 Edin. Even. 
Courier %Ciex. (Jam.), "irhepannelwashearty, but knew what 
he was about, and could walk very well. i8z8 Craven Dial. 
s. V. Hearty, Shoe's feaful hearty to her meat. 1844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports ^ Adv. Scotl. xxxiii. (1855) 266 
His honour was riding home hearty. 1858 Longf. //. 
Statidis/i V. 73 Square built, hearty, and strong, with an 
odour of ocean about him. 

8, Of food or drink : Yielding good nourish- 
ment ; strengthening, invigorating. 

1617 Markham Caval. vi. 17 This foode is verie hartie. 
1776 Adam Smith W. N. i.xi. (1869) I. 171 Bread of oat- 
meal is aheaitier food for labouring people than wheaten 
bread, 1796 ISIrs. Glasse Cookery xv. 263 It is a very hearty 
drink. 1871 Napheys Prev. 4 Ctire Dis. i. ii. 58 Mutton and 
lamb have the reputation of being less hearty, .than beef. 

9, Ofa meal or portion of food or drink : Satisfy- 
ing to the appetite ; abundant, ample, full. 
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ifigj Bacchus Bonntie in Hnrl. Misc. {1809) II. 30S They 
yjplied themselves to the harty carouse. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. IV'. iii. 48 Ech drunk an harty draught. 1653 Walton 
Comjil. Angler 73 So here’s to you a hearty draught. 1721 
Ramsav To a friend at Florence, Of all those dainties take 
a hearty meal. 1837 W. Irving Caj>i. Bonneville III. 124 
In a hearty and prolonged repast. 

10 . Of soil, land, etc. : In good heart, well fitted 
to bear crops. 

1573 Tusser Hush. xix._(i878) 49 Thistles so glowing., 
signifieth land to be hartie and strong. 1719 London & 
Wise Compl. Card. 314 Stronger and more hearty Lands. 
1871 Becvre Daily Life Farm Sept. 182 There was plenty 
of wet heaity muck put underneath. 

11 . Of timber: Consisting of heart-wood; strong, 
durable. 

1624 WoTTON A rcliii. i, Oake and the like true hartie timber. 
1776 G. Sempld Building in Water 115 Heaity and sound 
red Fir. 1884 West. Morn. Ne^vs 30 Aug. 1/5 The oak is. . 
clean, and very hearty. 

12 . Comb., as hearty-hale, -tnild. 

1591 Spenser Mniop. 198 Sound Savorie, and Bazil hartie- 
hale. 1392 Sylvester Trf. Faith i. xv, Repentance, Hope, 
and hearty-miide Humility. 

B. adv. or qnasi-nrrfo. = Heartilt. 

1733 Foote F.ng. in Paris Pro!., At your tragedy sure 
they laugh'd hearty enough, a 1863 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots viii, I don't think I ever, .ate more hearty. 

C. sb, 1 . The adj. used absol. 

c 140Q Destr, Troy 10053 Hard was the hurteljmg tho hevty 
betwene. 

2 . A hearty fellow ; a brave, vigorons man ; eep. 
in phr. My hearty ! My hearties ! used in address- 
ing sailors. Hence, a sailor, a jack-tar. 

1839 Marryat Pliant. Ship xli. You might . . have let me 
had a side-rope, my hearties. 1841 Lever C. O'Malley 
xx.xvi, Monsoon, my hearty, how goes it ? 1890 W, C. 

Russell My Shipmate Louise II, xvi. 38 The lively hearty 
in the bows hooked-on. 

t Heascen, V. Ohs. Also i hyacan., hiscan. 
[OE. hyscan, f. Imsc insult, scorn, mockery.] 

1 . irons. To mock, deride, taunt. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) ii. 4 (Bosw.l SeSe eardajj on 
heofonum hysck hy. ciooo Lamb. Psalter xxxii[i]. 10 
(Bosvy.) He hisch gejieahtas ealdra. a 1223 Juliana 5 Hire 
fleshliche leader, .heascede mest men he weren cristene. 

2 . intr. To rail, utter taunts. 

c Tooo Wulfstau 235/23 ponne hysete he on fja godcundan 
laveowas. fi23o Hali Meid. 31 Inker eiSer heasci wi3 
oSer. 

Heaae, variant of Heeze. 

Heast, obs, form of Hest, Highest a. 

Heat (lift), sb. Forms: r hdeto, Effitu, b^te, 
a-3 haste, 2-6 hete, 3, 6-7 heate, 6- heat, (4-5 
hette,heite, 4-6heete, .Sk. heit, 4-5 het, 5 heyte, 
5-6 heat). [OE. hktn, hkto, str. fem., also 
hkte wk. fem. ; the former = OFris. Mte, MDu. 
Mte, lieete, lieite, OHG. hei%i: '.—OTewi. *haittn-, f. 
*haito- Hot ; cf, brede, heal sbs. ; h&te corresponds 
to a type *haitjbn-. Other words from same root 
{hit, hit, hait), differing in ablaut-grade and suffix, 
are Ger. hitsc, OHG. hizza, OS. hittia, Du. hitte 
OTeut. ViiijA-, also ON. kite masc., and Goth. 
heitb fever.] 

1 . The quality of being hot ; that quality or con- 
dition of matter which produces the sensation de- 
scribed in b; often regarded as a substance or 
thing contained in or issuing from bodies : esp. 
In ordinary use, A high or sensible degree of this 
quality ; the condition of being hot ; high tempera- 
ture; warmth. 

c8zs Fesp. Psatterxviii. 7 [xix. 6] Ne is se Jfehineahyde 
from haeto his. 971 Blickl. Horn. 51 pare sunnan hmto he 
has eorhau hlyweh- C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, iig Pir 
haueS on him hre milite.s, onto giuende hetCj ocJer to giuende 
jiht [etc.] c 1200 Oemin 1487 pu . . grindesst itt, annd cnedesst 
it, And harrdnesst itt wihh hsete. 0:1300 Cstrsor M. zzip, 
pe hette[w.r. hete] o h® sun. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Mag- 
dalena 116 pe gret heit of h® sone. 0x440 Promp. Pam. 
238/1 Hete, calor, cstus. 1547 J. Harrison A'.v/jor?. Scottes 
G vij a, If there should bee twoo sonnes, it wer perill least 
their two heates should_ burne vp al the arth. 1553 Gau 
Richt Vay 108 As heit procedis fra y“ fyr. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. viii. 7 b, The.. stoves of 
Germanie in the whiche with a small heate they do breed 
and hatch their egges. 1663 R. Hooke Microgr. 39 A 
Thermometer, thus marked and prepared, will be the fittest 
Instrument to make a Standard of heat and cold. 1731 
Arbuthnot Aliments 6 The Heat in Land Animals helps 
likewise to the Solution of the Aliment. 1870 Jevons 
Elem. Logic xxxiii. 291 Heat means ordinarily the excess of 
temperature above the ordinary mean. 

b. The sensation or perception of this quality or 
condition ; one of the primary sensations, produced 
by contact with or nearness to fire or any body at 
a high temperature, and also by various other 
causes, e.g. by any agency that quickens the 
circulation of the blood. 

(In early use not easily separable from that which causes 
the sensation, the external or internal quality (senses i, 4) ; 
see esp. quots. 1225, 137s in 4 c.) 

a 1704 [see 2]. 1794 J. Hu iton Philos. Light, etc. 19 

When we approach thepre, our sense informs us in a par- 
ticular manner; and this we name heat, which is then purely 
a sensation. 1855 Bain Senses Ini. i. i. § 6 We can 
neither feel nor know heat, except in the transition from 
cold. 1865-72 Watts Diet, Chon. HI. 15 The word Heat 
is used in common language, both as the name of a par- 
ticular kind of sensation, and to denote that condition of 
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matter in which it is capable of producing this sensation 
in us, 

0. With adjectives of colour, used in reference to 
the appearance of metals and some other substances 
when at certain high temjreratures, as Blue heat. 
Red Aetzif, White heat-, also with other defining 
words, as Animal heat, Blood-heat, Fever heat, 
etc. : see these words. 

1703 Moxon Mech, Ex. 8 Several degrees of Heats Smitlis 
take of their I ron . . As fii-st, a Blood-red Heat. Secondly, a 
White Flame Heat. Thirdly, a Sparkling, or Welding Fleat. 

2 . In Physics, formerly supposed to be an elastic 
material ilnicl (Caloric), of extreme subtility, 
attracted and absorbed by all bodies ; now held 
to be a foim of Energy, viz. the kinetic and 
potential energy of the invisible molecules of 
bodies, capable of being transmitted from one 
body to another, whether in contact (see Con- 
DtJOTiON 6, Convection) or separated (see Radia- 
tion) : ill the latter case, the energy during the 
transmission takes the form of (b.) Radiant heat, 
which is not properly heat at all, but the energy 
of vibration of the intervening ether, being identical, 
within a certain range of wave-length, with light. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99_ It is certaine, that of all Powers 
in Nature, Heat is the chiefe. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 
Heat is a property of a body arising from the motion or 
agitation of its parts; and therefore whatever body is 
thereby toucht must necessarily receive some part of that 
motion, whereby its parts will be shaken. Ibid. Table 24S 
Experiments to shew, that bodies expand by heat. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iii. i._ lax note. Heat and 
Fire differ but in degree ; and Heat is Fire, only jn lesser 
quantity. Fire I shall shew to be a Fluid consisting of 
Parts extremely small and light and consequently very 
subtile, active, and_ susceptive of Motion. _ a 1704 Locke 
Elem. Nat. Phil. xi. (R.), Heat is a very brisk agitation of 
the insensible parts of the object; which produces in us 
that sensation, from whence we denominate the object hot : 
so what in our sensation is heat, in the object is nothing hut 
motion. 1760 J. Black hig_. Nat. Heat 529 But heat is 
evidently not passive ; it is an expansive fluid, which 
dilates in consequence of the repulsion subsisting among its 
own particles. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. ip Heat 
cannot be exhibited apart, nor proved to have weight or 
inertia, c i860 Faraday Forces Nat. iii. 79 Whenever we 
diminish the attraction of cohesion we absorb heat. 1862 
H. Spencer First Princ. 11. viii. § 66 That mode of force 
which we distinguish as Heat, is now generally regarded by 
physicists as molecular motion. 1879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. I, I. § 385 The Dynamical Theory of Heat . . is 
based upon the conclusion from experiment that heat is a 
form of energy. 

b. 1794 G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp, Philos. I. iv. App. 157 
The nature and propertjes of what has been called radiant 
heat. 1800 Hebsckel in _/’/«?. XC. 291 If we call 

light, those rays which illuminate objects, and radiant 
heat, those which heat bodies, it may be inquired, whether 
light be essentially different from radiant heat ? a 1832 Sir 
J. Leslie Dissert, in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) I. 646/2 Scheele 
pursued a similar path. .['That] which ^streams immediately 
from its source in rectilineal directions . . he designated 
[^1775] by the phrase Radiant Heat, which has since 
become a favourite appellation. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Conned. Phys. Sc. xxv. (1849) 240 Radiant heat passes 
through the gases with the same facility as light. 1869 
E. A. Paukes Prod. Hygiene (ed. 3) 309 Radiant heat 
from an open fire, 

c. Latent heat (Physics) : the heat required to 
convert a solid into liquid or vapour, or a liquid 
into vapour ; which, as it does not raise the tem- 
perature and so become sensible to the touch as 
warmth, was regarded as being absorbed and 
remaining latent in the resulting liquid or vapour. 

Now viewed as the energy absorbed during the change of 
state, partly in increasing the molecular potential energy 
of the body, and partly in compressing external bodies. 

c *767 J. Black Lect. (1803) !• *57 Considered as the 
cause of warmth, we do not perceive its presence ; it is con- 
cealed or latent, and I gave it the name of latent heat. 
1765 Reid Let. Wks. I, 42/2, I have attended Dr. Black’s 
lectures hitherto. His doctrine of latent heat is the only 
thing I have yet heard that is altogether new, 1787 Keir 
ill Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 277 The heats absorbed and ren- 
dered latent, as some late philosophers express themselves. 
*799 Phil. Mag. III. 419 A great quantity of vaporific, or, as 
it is called, latent heat, is carried off by the steam of water. 
1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 406 A portion of the steam is at 
first condensed into water, and the temperature of the water 
is raised by the latent heat evolved. 

d. Specific heat (Physics): the heat required to 
raise the temperature of a given substance to a 
given extent (usually one degree) ; it is calculated 
relatively to some standard substance, usually 
water (see quot. 1S71), and forms a measure of 
the given substance’s capacity for heat. 

1*1832 Sir j. Leslie in Emycl. Brit. (ed. 7) 1. 645/2 The 
best series of experiments on the distribution of heat among 
different bodies was performed before the year 1784 by 
Professor Gadolin of Abo, who, rejecting the notion of Capa- 
city, introduced the unexceptionable expression, Specific 
Heat, 1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., s.v., The term specific 
heat is applied to the quantity of thermometric heat required 
to raise different substances to the same temperature.. The 
specific heat of water being =; i, that of oil is o.5. 1863 
IvNDALL Heat (1870) i$g As the specific heat increases, the 
atomic weight diminishes, and vice versa. 1871 Maxwell 
The. Heat iii. 66 The Specific Heat of a body is the ratio 
of the quantity of heat retjuired to raise that body one 
degree to the quantity required to raise an equal weight 
of water one degree. 1881 Nature No. 627. 15 Platinum 
has a specific heat of only "032. 


e. Atomic heat, molecular heat (Chem.) ; the 
product of the specific heat of a substance into its 
atomic or molecular weight : see quots. 

1850 Graham Elem. Chem. I. 139 The atomic heat of 
bodies, as it is named by this chemist [M. Regnault, 1841], 
is obtained by multiplying the observed specific heat of 
each body by its equivalent. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Client. 

III. 37 Within certain classes of allied compounds . . the 
molecular heats of the substances . . or the products of 
their specific heats into their molecular weights , . are ap- 
proximately equal .. As a rule, the mo>lecular heat of solid 
compound bodies increases with the number of atoms 
contained in their molecule.^ 

3. Spec. A hot condition of the atmosphere or 
physical environment ; hot weather or climate : 
often spoken of as an agent perceptible by its effects 
(cf. Cold sb. i a). 

c 825 Vesp. Hymns viii. 8 Bledsia3 cele and hmtu dryhten. 
c tooo Ags. G. Matt. xx. iz Gelice us pe bmron byrpena on 
pises dmges hseton, 1340 Hamfole Pr, Consc. 1438 Now 
es cald, now es hete, Now es dry, and now es wete. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. viii. 22 All the dales of the erthe, seed and 
ripe, coold and hete, soraer and wynter, ny3t and day, 
shulen not rest, c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 1. 41 If hit [water] 
be cole in hete an luke in colde. c 1470 Henry Wallace 

IV. 2 In September. .Quhen passyt by the hycht was off the 
hette [w.n heit]. 1593 Shaks, Liter. 1145 Some dark deep 
desert . . That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 5S1 Weary with his Toil, and 
scorch’d with Heat. 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 78 Throughout a 
great part of September, the heat continued with little sign 
of abatement. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 4, 1 had not felt 
the heat before, save as a beautiful exaggeration of sun- 
shine. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this condition ; a 
hot period or season. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 106 The cheles bothe and eke the 
hetes. 1448 Prose Chron. in R. Glouc. (1724') 520 This yere 
[1252] was a gret hete and droughthe in Engelond. 1526 
'oitnuron Magnyf. 12 Aftera hete oft cometh a stormy colde. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 333 The great heates are abated. 
1760-72 tr. Juan 4 ' Ulloa’s Voy. (ed. 3) II. 267 The heats not 
being excessive, nor the colds severe. 1856 Stanley Sinai 
4 Pal. i. 1. 19 The chief resorts of the Bedouin tribes during 
the summer heats. 

c. A hot place ; a fire. 

1382 Wyclif Acts xxviii. 3 An eddre, whanne she cam 
forth fro the heete, asailide his bond, a 1400 Sir Perc. 862 
He keste the wiche in the hete. 1611 Bible ..dciff xxviii. 3 
There came a Uiper out of the heat, and fastened on his 
hand. 

d. High temperature produced by fermentation 
or putrefaction, as in a hotbed ; hence applied concr. 
to a hotbed, esp. in phr. in heat. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 49 Thei . . coveren hem [Eyren 

of liennes, etc.] with Hete of Hors Dong, with outen 
Henne, Goos or Doke, or any other Foul. 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort, (1729) 189 The Dung.. must have pass’d its 
first Heat, lest apply’d before, it burn the Plant. 1724 
Miller Grtz-if. DzcAs.v., All HeatofHot-Bed^Mr. Bradley 
says, proceeds from fermentation. 1796 C. Marshall 
Gardeit. xix. (1815) 385 Some chuse to forward them on 
heat, in March and Apiil. 1887 Gardening 3 Dec. 531/1 
Those that are wanted to come in early may at once be put 
in heat. 1887 Ibid. 17 Dec. 567/3 Strike them .. in a 
moderate hottom-heat. 

4 . As a quality or condition of animal bodies, 

a. The normal high temperature of the body in 
warm-blooded animals ; the warmth characteristic 
of a living body {natural heat, vital heat). 

1340-70 Alex. 4 ' Dind.fii Whan we holde waxen. Whan 
miliie lakken our limus & lesen ouc hete, We schulle for- 
leten oure lif. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 251 The life hath lost 
his kindely hete, And he lay dede as any stone. _ 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 31 The vitall heat is quite extin- 
guished. 1697 Dryden /Eneid m. 397 Astonished at the 
sight, the vital heat Forsakes her limbs. 

b. tligh temperature in the body arising from 
a disordered condition, as in inflammation or fever ; 
inflamed or feverish state. 

c 1000 Sax. Leachd. I. 82 Gif se lichoma hwier mid hefi- 
xhere hmto sy ^ehysgod. Ibid. 84 Wip wunda hatum ^eiiim 
ponne wegbiaedan pa wyrt. c 1205 Lay. 30550 pa iwarS pe 
king, .hafde pat uuel hale, a 153J More Wks. 572 (R.) No 
more then the heate of a feuer is a right natural heate. 
1573-80 Baret Alv, H 333 It helpeth the head ach, the 
burning heat of the eies, and other inflammations. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal (1633) *7* The iuyee [of onions] taketh 
away the heate of scalding with water or oyle. 1782 Miss 
Burney Cecilia I. viii. 272 The burning heat of his skin. 
1862 J, B. Harrison Lett. Dis. Children 192 There is room 
for more apprehension ., if there be no febrile heat, 

c. A condition of the body in which the general 
surface temperature is higher than usual, producing 
the sensation described under i b; the state of feel- 
ing hot. 

a 1225 Leg. Kailt, 1701 Ne eileS per na mon . . nowSer 
heate ne chele nowSer hunger ne purst. c 1375 Sc. I^eg. 
Saints, Paulies 912 He tholit .. bath gret Imngir & het. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xx. 452 For there nys noo 
man so oolde, but he sholde soone gete hete there wythin 
a lityll while. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 333 When they were 
in heate with drinking. 1612 Drayton Polyylb. ii, Where 
over-toil’d, her heat to cool, She bathes her in the pleasant 
Pool. 1887 P’cEss Christian Mem. Margrav. Bairettih 
383 The soldiers .. having got into a fearful state of heat, 
threw themselves into cold water. 

d. with a (rarely in pi.) ; An instance of this 
bodily condition. T To catch ox get a heat-, to be- 
come hot or warm {obsi). 

**1400-50 Alexander ‘i'io'i A litill drysnynge of dewe .. 
[he] bringis it to cure halde kyng to brigge with his hetis. 
1508 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 222 Me think ther haldin 
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50W a hete, as 5e sum harme alyt. a igag Skelton Dyucrs 
Balettys Poet. Wks. 1843 II. 22 After her cold she cought a 
hete. 1589 PuTTENiiAM Eiig-. Poesie lii. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 When 
she walketh apace for her pleasure, or to catch her a heate 
in the colde mornings. 1887 Rita Lady Nancy e i. ix. 37 
To commence, he was in a profuse heat. 

1 5. In mediteval physiology, as a quality of 
' elements ‘ humours and bodies in general ; 
see Hot a. Oh. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 100 The drie coler with his hete 
By wey of kinde his propre sete Hath in the galle. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. P. iii. xiv. (149s) 58 Bi hete and 
wete the vertue inmutatiua werkyth the softer substaunce. 
1610 Barrough Meth. Physick i. ii. (1639) 2 By heat in this 
Chapter is meant a hot distemper without any kind of 
humour. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 758 Doues are the fullest 
of Heat and Moisture amongst Birds. 

6. The quality of being ‘hot’ in taste j strength 
or pungency of flavour. 

1586 B. Young Gicazzo's Civ, Conv. iv. 190 b, She caused 
the heate of the wine to be delayed with water. 1399 
SiiAKS. Hen. V, in. vii. 21 The heat of the Ginger. 1626 
Bacon Sylva § 863 The Root [orris root] seemeth. to haue a 
Tender dainty Heat. 

7. A redness or eruption on the skin, accompanied 
by a sensation of heat, or indicating inflammation. 

1S97 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 999 The ripe Straw-berries. . 
take away, .the rednesse and heate of the face. 1676 Hond. 
Gaz.^o. 1146/4 A black brown [Nag] having a little heat 
on his fore-feet. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 57 !■ Si I have 
seen a Woman’s Pace break out in Heats, as she has been 
talking against a great Lord. 1773 {title). The History of 
a Gentleman cured of Heats in the Face. 

b. Prickly heat : a skin disease common in hot 
climates {Lichen tropicus), characterized by minute 
papulte formed by the hypertcmia of the sweat fol- 
licles. 

1736 Wesley IPks. (i872\ I. 37 She had only the prickly 
heat, a sort of rash, very common here in summer. 1874 
Dunglison Jlfed. Diet., Prickly Heat, Lichen Tropiens. 
The pimples aie bright red . . with heat, itching, and 
SCI atching. 

t 8. A heating (in phr. to give a heat to). Ohs. 
exc. as in b. 

c 1430 T1U0 Cookery-bks. 22 Sette it on Jjo fyre, an 3if it 
an hete. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 77 Thay gaif thame 
in the fyie a heit. 1343 Ascham Toxoph. n. (Arb.) 114, 
I woutde desyre all bowyers to season theyr staues well, to 
woorke_ them and synke them well, to giue them heetes 
conuenient and tyllerynges plentye. 

b. A single operation of heating, as of iron in a 
furnace ; hence concr. the quantity of metal heated 
at one operation. 

1394 Greene & Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) iig, 
I have left my master striking of a heat and stole away. 
1602 Life T. Cromitiell i. ii. 79 You idle knaves. .What, not 
a heat among yourwork to-day? 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
g But if it be not. .throughly welded at the first Heat, you 
must reiterate your Heats so oft. 1831 J. Holland Mamf. 
Metal I. 84 It [the. .metal] is piled loosely in the middle of 
the furnace, and is called a heat. x^BS Sci. Amer, 21 Apr. 
246/3 A field bakery of this kind can deliver 17,928 loaves of 
bread for nine ‘heats’, each loaf forming two rations. 1892 
Labour Comtuission Gloss, s.v. Heats, The quantity of metal 
or steel placed in a puddling mill or Siemens furnace is called 
a heat. 

t G. A run given to a race-horse by way of exer- 
cise in preparation for a race. Obs. 

[1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 123b, Then 
walke him to chafe him, and put him in a heate.] 1670 
Evelyn Diary 22 July, The jockeys breathing their fine 
barbs and racers, and giving them their heats. 1683 Mark- 
ham's Masterp. Revived Title-p., Containing Methods 
for the Training of Horses up for Racing, with their Heats 
and Courses. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Two heats in 
a week are reckoned a just measure for any horse . . The 
jockeys lay it down as a rule, that one of tlie heats be given 
on the same day of the week whereon the horse is to run 
his match. 

9. Jig. A single intense effort or bout of action ; 

one continuous operation; a stroke, a ‘ go ’. Chiefly 
in phr. at a heat. (Sometimes associated with 8 b.) 
_ c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 2762 Capouns y-bake al-so tok hefome 
in pilke hete. c 1400 Destr. Troy 10288 Miche harme, in Jiat 
hete, happit to falle. 1676 Dryden Atn-engz. ii. i, I’ll strike 
my fortunes with him at a heat. And give him not the leisuie 
to forget. 1681 — Sp. Friar Ep. Bed., Neither can a true 
just play, which is to bear the test of ages, he produced at a 
heat. Alberti's ArchitLll. o&jo. One. ..shewed 

him a piece of Painting, with a boast, that he had done it at 
a single heat. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amnsem. p. iv. The 
new articles . .having been ‘ thrown off at a heat stood par- 
ticularly in want of re-revision, 1833 Motley Dutch Rep. 
yiii. (1858) II. 12 On one occasion he hanged twenty heretics, 
including a minister, at a single heat. 

10. A single course in a race or oilier contest. 
(See also Dead heat.) 

a 1663 ViscT. Falkland Marriage Nt. 11. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 129 And will ride his heats as cleanly as a dieted Geld- 
ing. 1673 Dryden Marr, a-la-Mode iv. i, I take heat after 
heat, like a well-breath’d Courser. 1673 Land. Gaz. No. 
1026/4 1 ’he second Plate will be Run for on the same Moor, 
by three Heats. 1697 Ibid. No. 3315/4 The same day in the 
morning will be run for, by Women, a Smock of f. value, 
3 Heats, half a mile each Heat. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. 
Ixxxvili. (Farmer), Seeing his antagonist distanced in the first 
and second heats. 1801 Strutt Sports ij- Past. ii. ii. 82 These 
contests are extended to two or three heats or trials. 1873 
Bennett & ‘Cavendish ’ Billiards 12 He won three heats of 
100 up, and in the second heat made 22 spot-hazards, 
b. transf. and Jg. 

*683 Dryden Epil. to Albion 15- Alhanhis 4 Feigned Zeal, 
you saw, set out the .speedier pace ; But the last heat. Plain 
Dealing won the race. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 222 Pie 
VoL. V. 


that gives out, at the last Heat, loses the Benefit of all his 
labours and successes in the former. 1817 Byron Acf. to 
Murray ^ Kpx., As for ‘Manfred the fiist two acts are the 
best ; tlie third so so ; but I was blown with the fiist and 
second heats. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis iv, Pen had 
started in the first heat of the mad race. 

•f" c. The ground on which a heat is run ; a race- 
course. Ohs. 

1682 Lond. Gaz. No, 1741/4 The Plates are run fors times 
round the Round- Heat. 1701 Ibid. No. 3751/8, 3 Plates will 
be run for on the new Heat upon Epsom Downs. 

11 . In tensity or great warmth of feeling ; fervour, 
ardour, animation, vehemence, eagerness, excite- 
ment, passion, rage. 

c8zs Vesp. Hymns xi. g Se rehta geleafa mid htetu walle. 
c 1200 Ormin 13835 Off all soh lufess haete. c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Katheiine 386 In ire & in gret het. C1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sei. Wks. 1 . 104 Dewe of grace.. wijj hete of 
charite. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) no Fooles that in 
hete hasten hem so moche. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 107 , 1 wylL.not departe for all this intemperate heate. 
1380 Sidney Ps. vi. i, While thou art in the heate of thy dis- 
pleasure. 1604 Shaks. Oth. 1. ii. 40 It is a businesse of some 
heate. 1649 Milton Eikon. 21 He was sorry to hear 
with what popular heat elections were carried in many 
places. 1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables iv. 155 Many a man 
injures another in suddain heat and passion. 1834 L. Ritchie 
IVand, by Seine 66 A lady, who spoke with some heat, and 
great volubility. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. iii. iii. 
(1888) 323 It was done in the heat of passion. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this; an access of 
feeling or intensity. 

c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn, iii He is sendere of alle holie 
heten. 1340 Aycnb. 124 Temperance aye jiet zonh aye Jie 
wykkede hetes. 1474 CIaxton Chesse iii. iii. (1S83) 103 That 
lie . . myght eschewe the heetes and occasions of lechei-ye. 
1563 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 238 Amplifications, or heats 
of speech, the better to stirre vp, and to enflame the minds of 
the Hearers. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 261 1* 6 When the 
first Heats of Desire are extinguished. 1856 W. Arthur 
Tongue of Fire ii. (1885) 27 'The very head whose heats of 
ambition and of vindictiveness He had rebuked. 

e. (with pll) A fit of passion or anger ; f a 
quarrel, angry dispute {obsj 

1349 W. Wrigiitman in Tytler Edw. VI ij- Mary (1839) I. 
170 He was in a great heat. 1370-6 Lambarde Peramh. 
Kent (1826) 329 Betweene whom and the predecessois of 
these Monks there had beene great heats for the erection of 
the same. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 184 A ve,yatious 
dispute, .which.. signified no more than a Heat ’twixt twp 
Oyster-wives in Billingsgate. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. n. i. 
136 Fond to spread friendships, but to cover heats. 1804 
Wellington in Gurw. Deep. III. 107 To keep alive heats 
and animosities. 1887 Edna Lvall Knt.-Errant xii, 106 
Vexed ! I was never in such a heat in my life. 

"I* d. As a personal quality : Passionateness, ex- 
citability, ardour of temperament. Obs. 

1689 Burnet Tracis I. 44 One sees in them a heat, and 
bigotry beyond what appears either in Fmnce or Italy. 
1712 Addison Sped, No. 440 r 6 The Man of Heat replied 
to every Answer of his Antagonist with a louder Note than 
oidinavy. 1718 Hickes & Nelson f. Kettlewell iii, cxix. 
483 She should not choose People of Heat for her Com- 
panions. 

12 . The intense or violent stage of any action ; 
greatest vehemence or intensity; height, stress (e.g. 
of conflict, debate, etc.). 

1388 Q. Eliz, in Nichols Progr. (1823) II. 336 Being re- 
solved, in the midst and heat of the battle, to live or die 
amongst you all. 1607 Shaks. Cos', iv. iii. ig To com vpon 
them, in the heate of their diuisipn. 1695 Lond. Gaz. No. 
3098/2 The heat of the Action lasted about two hours. 1722 
De Plague (1754) 42 At the first Heat of the Distemper. 
1838 Prescott Ferd, ^ Is. (1843I I. iii. 187 In the very heat 
of the war against the insurgent Catalans. 

13 . Sexual excitement in animals, especially in 
the female, during the breeding season; usually 
in phr. at or in heat. 

1768 G. Washington Writ. (1889) II. 243 Music was also 
in lieat and served promiscuously by all the Dogs. 1794 
S. Williams Vermont 102 /Phe female is in heat in the 
winter, and bears her young in . . March. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 441/2 This state of excitement, generally named 
‘ the heat ', lasts for a longer or shorter period. 

14 . Comb. &. attrib., as heat-cha 7 d,-Jame, -focus, 
-force, -lamp, -ray, -supply ; (sense 4 b) heat-piviplc, 
-rash. Also heat-like adj. or adv. 

1873 Wond. Phys. World II. iv. 311 The *heat-action of 
the sun. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 42 Weather, 
wind and ■’■heat charts. 1881 Watts Chem. VIII. ii. 1017 
The axis of greatest *heat-conduction in uniaxial crystals is 
parallel to the direction of easiest cleavage. Ibid., The 
^heat-conductivity of mercury. 1871 tr. Schellen's Spcclr. 
Anal. iii. ii No soot is deposited. .by the non-luminous 
*heat-flame. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 17 Wind- 
mills., with those unwieldy arms swa;^ng around in the 
*heat-haze. 1839 Bailey Festus xxiii. (1848) 292 _ As a 
spiritual quality. .Hidden or open, *heatUke doth inhere 
In all e.xistence. a 1663 in Walton Life Hooker H.’s Wks. 
1888 I. 77 His face full of '‘heat-pimples. 1887 Saintsburv 
Hist. Elizab. Lit. xii. (1890) 450 They were only harmless 
*heat-rashes, not m.dignant distempers. 1866 Brande & 
Cox Did. Set., etc,, *Heat Rays, applied to the red rays of 
the spectrum, and to other rays which fall outside the red 
end of the spectrum, and which are consequently invisible. 
1887 Ward tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants xxxix. 696 The least 
refrangible heat-rays. 

b. objective and obj, genitive, as heat-absorbing, 
forming, -giving, -making, -tempenng adJ . ; heat- 
economizer, -giver, -measurer, -regulator. 

a 1618 Sylvester PostJmini Sonn. xiii.-Wks. 1880 II. 323 
The timely sweet heal-lemp’ring showers. 1800 Herschel 
in Phil, Trans. XC. 310 If the coloured iviys themselves 
are not of a heat-making nature. 1857 Chambers' Inform. 


People I. 739/1 The proportion of nutritive to the heat- 
forming principle in loaf-bread is 10 to 46. 1864 Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. IX. 343 The heat-absorbing capacity of 
aqueous vapor. 1874 Dunglison Med. Did. s.v. Aliment, 
Liebig divides them [aliments] into two classes . . flesli 
formers and heat givers. 1877 Estes Half-hour Reci-eat. 
Pop. Sc. Ser. II. 148 An accurate Heat-Measurer. 1879-81 
Watts Did. Chem. VIII. 11. 1018 The heat-conducting 
power of water. 1897 Daily News 8 Jan. g/i Infia-red 
waves or the invisible rays beyond the red end of the 
spectrum.. being caloiific or heat-producing. 

e. instrumental, as heat-clouded, -concreted, 
-cracked, -laden, -oppressed adjs. 

1398 Syi.vester Du Bartas il. i. ili. Furies 470 Heat-con- 
creted sand-heaps. 1603 Shaks. Macb. ii. i. 39 A false 
Creation Proceeding from the heat-oppressed Braine. 1839 
Ld. Lytton Wanderer (ed. 2) 179 The glimmer Of day 
thro’ the heat-clouded window. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. liv. IV. 102 Heat-cracked clay. 

d. Special combs. : beat-apoplexy, -asphyxia 
= heat- stroke', heat-engine, an engine in •which 
the motive power is produced by heat, a thermo- 
dynamic engine; heat-factor — Enteopy ; heat- 
fever, fever caused by exposure to lieat ; heat- 
lightning, summer lightning, occurring in hot 
weather ; heat-potential, term used by Rankine 
for the rate of isometric variation with temjrerature 
of the external work done by a body jier unit mass 
during its isothermal expansion to any volume from 
a standard volume ; heat-spectrum, the spectrum 
of heat-rays, visible and invisible ; heat-stroke, 
an affection of the nervous system, frequently fatal, 
caused by exposure to excessive heat ; heat-unit, 
a unit quantity of heat ; usually reckoned as the 
amount of heat required to raise the temperature 
of a unit weight (pound, gramme, etc.) of water 
one degree. See also Heat-deop, -spot, -wave. 

1874 Dunglison Med, Diet., Coup de soieil, . . an affection 
produced by the action of the sun on some region of the 
body . , has been called heat or solar asphyxia, heatstroke, 
*heat apoplexy. 1891 Daily News 21 Sept. 6/1 Two men 
were seized with heat apoplexy. 1839 Ran kine Steam Eng. 
310, (/> is called the thermodynamic function of the substance 
for the kind of work in question ; and in some papers, tlie 
*heat-factor. 1549 Compl. Scot. xi. 24 The lord sal sende 
pestilens on the, the *heyt feuelr, droutht. 1890 Julia P. 
Ballard Among the Moths 122 Like the play of miniature 
*heat-lightning, 1833 Rankine in Trans. R, S. E. XX. 
569 , 1 shall call this function a *heat-potential. 1874 ’'Heat- 
stroke heat-apoplexy). 1891 Lancet 11 July 8s Heat- 
stroke is not a frequent disease in the British Navy . . the 
cases .. generally arise in the Red Sea in the persons of 
cooks, stewards, bakers, and occasionally stokers. 

Heat (hJt), z>. Forms: i heetan, (haten, hat- 
teu), 2-5 hete(n, 3 beaten, (3rd sing. pres, hat), 
4-6 Sc. het, 5 heete, hette, 6-/ heate, 6- heat. 
Pa. t. and pple. : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hxian—lsiDw. heeten, heten, heiten, Du. heten, LG. 
Mten, OHG. and MHG. hei^an, (jcr. heizen, ON. 
heita (Da. hede) OTeut. '^haitjan, f. '*haii-oz Hot. 
The pa. t. and pple, underwent in ME. various 
shortenings, some of which are still dialectal ; the 
literary language now recognizes only heated.'] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 . fa. i. a. I hmtte, hsette ; j 3 . 3-4 hatte ; y. 4 
hette, 4-5 hett, 5-7 (dial, -9) het ; 5 . 6-7 heat ; 
e. 6- heated. 

а. c 1000 Shrine 16/15 Dses swanes wlf haette hire ofen. 

fi. c 1330 R. Erunne Ckron. IVace (Rolls) 15729 pe 

ffeuere agu ful sore hyni hatte. 

y. c 1381 Chaucer Part. Foules 145 That on me hette, 
that othii dede me colde. c 1430 Lvdc. Min, Poems (Percy 
Soc.) 40 She het his bak. C1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 
3491 He hett water and wescht liis fete. 1616 Marlowe & 
CiiAl'MAN Musxus III. Wks. tRtldg.) 291/2 Her blushing 
het her chambers. 

б. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 203 He first of all 
heat- the Goats dung. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 35 
Others. .1 heat red hot. .and then suffered them to cool. 

6. 1383 Stanviiurst AEneis iii. (Arb.) 75 Thee fields . . 

thee dogstar Sirius heated. 

2 . Ah. pple. a. i 3eh8et(ed, -hsett ; 3-4 yhat, 

ihatte, 5-6 hatte ; 7. 4 i-het, 4-6 hett, -e, 5-6 
(dial. -9) het ; S. 5 heet, 6-7 heat, -e, 7 Sc. 
hete ; e. 6- heated. 

_ p. 1187 Trevisa Higdcn (RolLs) II. 61 The water . is 
i-hattekynd cliche, c 1410 Love Bonnvent. Mirr. vi. (Gibbs 
MS.), In hat cold tyme he chyld . . hadde nede to he hatte 
[v.r. hette] in hat maneie. 1528 Paynel Saiei'iie's Regim. 
G ij h, Hit he . . hatte vpon the coles. 

■y. 1387 Tkevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 17 Jif he is i-froted and 
i-het. 1:1400 Xx.Secreta Secret., Gov.Lordsh, (E. E. T. S.) 
71 Hit ys cold and nedith to be het. 1573 Turberv. Paul- 
conrie 310 'When ye have well bet it in the fire. 1383 
Babington Commandm. vii. (1590) 316 So shall the ivrath 
of God.. cause hell to bee hette ja times 7 times hotter. 

&. C1449 Pecock A’q/r. III. viii. 330 The wil is heete and 

inflamyd into loue. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Dan. iii. 19 That 
they shulde heate the fornace at once seuen times more 
then it was wonte to be heate [1611 heat]. 1593 Shaks. 
Lohn IV. i. 61 The Iron of it selfe, though heate red hot. 
1^2 Gurnall Chr.in Arm. Verse xviii. Iv. 424/1 To make 
some sinful impression upon the Saint when he is heat. 

e. 1533 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 100 a. So sone as the Sunne 
had somewhat heated hym. 

B. Signification. I. trans, 

1 . To communicate heat to; to make hot, to 
warm ; to raise the temperature of. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 370 WieS top wrmce . . haet scene 
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fulne wines, c looo Laws Ordeal in Schmid Geseize 414 
^if hit [joiine wtEter sy, htcte man hit. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. log pe sunne..hat alle hing, ]>q on eorSe wecseS. 
ri375 Se. Lesf. SaiitU, Thomas 58S [He] in (je fyie gevt 
liet jiem wele. c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. iz Hete it liote, 
l)Ut let it nowt boyle. 1590 Seiaks. Com. Err. iv, iv. 33 
When I am cold, he heates me with beating 1664 Powtia 
Exp. Philos. 161 If yon bore with a Wimble., till you heat 
it soundly. 1707 Mortimer Hnsb. (170S) 141 As fast as 
you pick your Hops, dry them, for their lying undried heats 
them, and changes their Colour. 1834 Coleridge Tahle-t. 

5 July, Like emerging from a sick room heated by stoves, 
into an open lawn. 

f b. _}%•. To keep (a place) ‘warm’ by frequent- 
ing it. Obs. rare. 

i6o6 Hollanu SneiOH. 71 Wee haunted I say and heat 
the dicing house. 

f c. (?) To run swiftly over, as in a race. Obf. 
1611 Shaks. IP'iu/. T. I. ii. 96 You may lide’s With one 
soft Kisse a thousand Futlongs, ere With Spui we heat an 
Acre, 

2 . To produce the sensation of heat in, cause to 
feel hot or warm ; to bring into a condition of 
bodily heat, to inflame. Also absol. 

1601 Holland Plmy II. iSo Aromoniack. .hath vertue to 
molliiie, to heat, discusse, and dissolue. 1606 Shaks. A Hi. 

.y Cl. I. hi. So You’! heat my blood no moie. 1738 War- 
burton Piv. Legat. n. Wks. 1811 II. 346 Men heated 
with wine. 1887 H. Aiok Passages in Life Lady III. xli. 
S5 His blood was heated. 

3 . fig. To rouse to intense emotion ; to excite in 
mind or feeling ; to inspire with ardour or eager- 
ness ; to inflame with rage or passion. 

aizzs Ancr.R. 404 Sturiw ou euer cwicliche ine gode 
werkes, & bet schal heaten ou. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxii. 7 Hetand & strenghtand me withineu. c 140Q Desir. 
Troy 2054 His barme, as a bote low, het hym with in._ 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. ni. i. 60 He hath . . cooled my friends, 
heated mine enemies. 1638 F. Junius /’rtzVri'. of Ancients 
180 Nothing heateth their forward spirits so much as the . . 
applauses of all sorts of men. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. iii, 
This . . discourse had heated them. iSgS Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. xviii. IV, 163 OfScers who heated each other into fury 
by talking against the Dutch. 

II. 4 . To contract heat, become hot or 

warm, rise in temperature. 

zrjoo Epinal Gloss. 206 Calentes, haetandae. ^723 
Corpus Gloss. 357 Calentes, hateude. 1398 'IssmiSK Barth. 
De P. R, xvi. viii. (140s) 557 Noo thynge ouercometh the 
adaraas. .also it heetyth neuer. 01440 Prosup. Parv.z^i 'a 
Heiyn, or waxyn hoote, calco. 1613 Purchas Pilgrhnn^e 
(1614) 433 They set a Kettle of water over the fire to heat, 
1707 MopiMER P/usi. I. iv. (1708) 35 You must take care 
. . that it do not He thick, because it will heat. 1828 
Webster s.v., Green hay heals in a mow, and gteen corn in 
a bin. 1884 S, 'P.'IiiotAVSoi^ Dynamo-Etectr, Mach. (1888) 
ri3 The first machines constructed heated too much. 

b. To have or get the sensation of heat, to grow 
hot ; to become inflamed physically. 

A11300 K. PI one 608 pe sarazins he smatte pat his blod 
hatte. 1596 Shaks. RPerch, V. i. i. 81 Let my Liuer rather 
heate with wine. i8z6 Scott frnl. (tSgo) 1, 183 In walking 
I am like a spavined horse, and lieat as I go on. 

5 . Jig. To become inflamed or excited in mind or 
feeling ; to wax warm. 

n 1223 fuHaua 21 His heorte feng to heaten. 1648 W. 
Reasotis agst. Agrceinesit Pxoi., I thought it., 
unsafe, to let so great dis-.satisfactions lye piivately heating 
together. 1859 Kincslev Misc. (1S60] I. 249 Heating into 
a sneerer. 1880 G. Meredith Trag. Com. (1881) 238 As I 
waned,' she waned ; as I heated, so did she. 

Hence Hea 'table a., capable of being heated. 

1570 Levins Manip. M32 Heatable, calefactnhilis. 

Hea't-drop. Usually in pi , ; a. A few drops 
of rain ushering in a hot day. Also fig., e.g. of 
tears, b. Drops of sweat. 

i6sx C. Castweicht Cert. Relig. i. 55 No more consider- 
able in respect of the whole, then so many heat-drops of 
error, can stand in competition with a cloud of witnesses. 
1663 Cowley Cutter Coleman St. iv. i, Nothing at their 
Command beside their Tears, And we, vain Men, whom 
such Heat-drops deceive. 1839 Bailey E'estus viii. (1848) 
92 Weep if you can, and call the tears heat-drops. '1887 
Baring-Gould Red Spider xxii. (1888) 166 Her brow was 
pearled with heat-drops. 

Heated (hf ted), ppl. a. [f. Heat v. -h-ED h] 

1 , Made hot ; having the temperature raised. 

1617 Moryson Itin, in. 97 A long Table furnished with 

these often heated meats. i697_ Dryden MPneid ix. 799 
The heated lead half melted as it flew._ 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXII. 484/1 These tubes, .increase considerably the heated 
surface in contact with the water. .1838 Lardner Hasid-bli. 
Nat. Phil. 1S2 A balloon .. containing 23000 cubic feet of 
heated air. i88t PHnt. Trades Jrnl. XXXI. 38 Heated 
bearings in machinery may be relieved . . by the use of 
graphite as a lubricator. 

2 . Inflamed, excited (physically or mentally); 
fevered, impassioned, angry. 

*393 Shaks. 3 Ilesi. VP, ii. i. 124 But whether 'twas the 
coldnesse of the King . . That robb’d my Soldiers of their 
heated Spleene. _ 1731 Jortin Serm. (1771) I. i. i When 
the heated imagination is let loose, a 1839 Praed Poems 
(1864) II. 23 Morning cools my heated brain. 1886 Mustek. 
Exam. 28 Sept. 5/3 These heated phrases . . are the out- 
come of a bitter disappointment. 

Hence Hea-tedly adv., in a healed manner, with 
warmth of temper. 

iMa H. Aid^ Carr of Carrlyon II. 90 Mrs. Courteney, 
(said Carr, rather heatedly,) do you not place enough con- 
fidence in me to say candidly yvhat this . .is? 1883 Munch. 
Exasst. 12 Sept. 5/2 The decision, .was heatedly discussed, 
t Hea'ten, v. Ohs, Also 5 hatue-n. [f. Heat 
or jii. -i--Ei!i'>,] =IiEAT». So. inir. 'h. trans. 


a. c 1400 Desir. Troy 9153 All hatnet his hert, as a hole | 
fyre. Pbid. 9304 Now halms his heit all m hoj-c lone. 

b. 1539 Morwvng Evonysss. 363 Dry fomentacions do 
drye, .and heaten more. Ibid. 366. 17S8 D. Gn.soN Yziwz. 
346 The malignant spirit that heatened her veins. 

Heater (hr tar), [f. Heat v. -i--eb 1.] 

1 . A person or thing that heats ; a heating agent. 

a 1^00 Aledulla Grassi. , Cisii/Po, a fyre blower, an yryn 

heter. 1638 Rawley tr. BacosTs Life <;• Death (1650) 64 
Heaters from without, during the assimilation after sleep. 
1664 Evelyn Kat. Hort. (1729) 228 Common Stoves, Pans of 
Charcoal, and other included Heaters, a 1691 Bovle Whs. 

V. ro4 (R.) Camphire. . is . .a great heater of the blood. 1803 
Naval Chron. XV. 56 Cabin keepers, oakum boys, and 
pitch lieaters. xZg4 Daily News Dec. 2/6 The electric 
current . . in its vai ious capacities of a chemist, a heater, 
an illuminator, a me.ssenger, and a power. 

2. Spec. The name of various contrivances for 
impairing heat. 

a. A piece of iron, which is made hot and placed in a 
cavity in a box-iron, smoothing-iron, tea-urn, etc. b- An 
instrument used in encaustic painting for burning in the 
wax, c. A stove used for heating a I'oom, lobby, or office, 
d. A vessel or other contrivance in which something is 
placed to be heated, e. A pan in which cane or maple juice 
is heated as part of the process in sugar inanufacture. 

1755-73 Johnson, Heater, an iion made hot, and put into 
a box-iron, to smooth and plait linen. 1759 Colebrooke in 
I^hil, Tratis. LI. 44 An ironing box, cliarged wuh an hot 
heater. 1807-26 S. Cooper E'is-st Listes Sitrg. (ed. 5) 244 
An apparatus, comisting of a stand, an iron heater on which 
the mercurial powder is thiown, and a tube for conducting 
the smoke to the part affected. 1848 Wornum in Lect. 
Paint. 221 stole. Burning in with a heater {catiieristssi) the 
ordinary wax colours. 1880 Girl's Onusi I^aper 13 Nov. 
loS/i A box-iron with three heateis. 1883 Harper's Mag. 
Dec. 45/2 A gieat heater, with its ample rotundity and 
glowing heait. .stood there. 

3 . atU'ib. and Comb., a^Jieales'-shape, -shaped adj., 
etc. ; heater-piece, a gore or triangular piece of 
land ; heater -shield, a triangular shield with 
curved sides, like the shape of a flat iron heater. 

1821 Scott Let. to f. Ballaniyne 20 J uly in Lochhas’t, A 
thiee cornered, or healer shield. 1863 G. Seton Law Hcs\ 
Scotl. V. 192 About the middle of the thirteenth century, 
when the heater-shape was almost universally adopted. 
1874 Boutele Arsns <5* Arssi. x. 193 The shield assumed 
the ‘heater’ form. 

Hea'tful, a. rare. [f. HEAT-f-EUL.] Full of 
heat or warmth ; producing heat. lit. and Jig. 

1S91 Sylvester Dh Bartas i. ii. 977 Bright-flaming, heat- 
full Fire. Pbid. r. v. 90 The banefull Hare, And lieat-full 
Oy.ster. 1622 Mabbe tr. Alesstasi's Gsizinasi d’Aip. II. 302 
In his heatfull humour, set on fire with filthy Lust. 1627-77 
Fcltham Resolves 11. Iv, 271 Their Loves that by frequent 
Intercourses, were heatful and alive between them. 

Heath (hf]i), Forms: i-sliae'iS, 3-4he]j, 4-6 
heth, -e, heeth, 6 heyth, 4- heath. [OF. luit^ 
(:—*hatpl-), corresponding, exc. in the foimative 
suffix, with MLG. AMe, MDu. Mde, hdde, Du. 
heide, hei, OHG. heida (only as in sense 2), 
G. heide, ON. heiSr, Goth, haipi fern., 
gen. haipjds field, open imtilled land, pasture, 
open coiuitiy, from pre-Teut. root *kait-. A 
cognate lias been suggested in L. bu-cetum cow- 
pasture.] 

1 . Open uncultivated ground ; an extensive tract 
of waste laud ; a wilderness ; now chiefly ap- 
plied to a bare, more or less flat, tract of land, 
naturally clothed with low herbage and dwarf 
sluubs, esp. with the shrubby plants known as 
heath, heather or ling. 

In ME. often contrasted with holt or wood. 

A 1000 Ciedssson's Exod. iiSpylajs him westengi-yre, bar 
ha;5..feih3 getwjeftde). <71203 Lay. 12819, I wude i wil- 
deine, inne hteSe & inne uxrne. C1330 R. Brunne Chross. 
IVaca (Rolls) 8864 Ffro stede to stede )>ey fledde to sculk. 
On hep & hilles to hyde in hulk, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 6 
Whan Zephirus..In.spired hath in eueryhoit and heeth The 
tendre croppes. c 1400 Destr. Tsvy 1350 The Troiens . . 
Fleddon . . Ouer hilles & hethes into holte woddes. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chross. Troy i. iii. On holte and hethe the merye 
somers daye. ^ 1330 Palsgb. 231/1 Hethe a playue, lande. 
1S35 Coverdale Jer. xil. 12 The distioyers come ouer the 
heeth euery waye [i6n upon all high places through the 
wilderness]. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 383 [They] met the 
King on the Hethe on this side Shene. i6z6 Bacon Sylva 
§ 834 Some Woods of Orenges, and Healhes of Ro.se Maiy, 
will Smell a great way into the Sea. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. (1677) 46 As for high Downs or Heaths, the best 
are about Marlborough, Salisbury, Cirencester, and Lincoln. 
1784-92 Belknap Hist. New PJasstpsh. in Morse Asster. 
Geog. (1796) I. 366 A large area, called the plain. It is 
a dry heath, composed of rocks covered with moss. 1792 
A. Young Trav.FrancetiTi^'^’o Axt uninteresting flat, with 
many heaths of ling. 1815 Due de Levis Esig. xgth Cent. I. 
la A Common . . the English distinguish these uncultivated 
lands . . into heaths and pastures. 187a E. W. Robertson 
iPist. Ess. 246 At a comparatively recent period . . in many 
parts of England. . the Common of modern days was known 
as ‘ the heath ’ or ‘ the waste 

+ lb. transf. Part of a garden left more or less 
in the wild state. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Cardesss (Arb.) 558 Gardens.. to be 
diuided into . . A Greene in the Entrance ; A Heath or Desart 
in the Going forth ; And the Garden in the niiddest, 

2 . A name given to plants and shrubs found upon 
heaths or in open or waste places, t a. In early 
times vaguely applied or identified. Obs. 

a 700 Episial Gloss. 1007 Thyssesss, haeth. a 800 Erfurt 
Gloss. 269 Calomacus, haeth. Pbid. 2012 Thyssws, haedth. 


a 1387 Sisioss. Bnrthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Mi-rix, Mirica, 
idessi, bruer heath, sive genesla. Ibid. 33 P'alisis-us, heth. 

b. The ordinary name for undershrubs of the 
Linnman genus AVArz, of which the common native 
species aie E. (now Calhma) vnlgas'is, common 
heath, heather, or ling, E. cisierea fine-leaved heath 
(the ‘ common heath’ of some parts), and A. tetralix 
cioss-Ieaved heath. By botanical writers sometimes 
limited to the modem genus Erica, sometimes ex- 
tended to other cognate geneia of Ericacess. 

The name heath seems native to the south and middle of 
England: .see Hi:A'inEK. Since the ‘common heath' is 
now separated from the genus Erica, botanical wrUei-s 
sometimes distinguish it fiom the ‘true heaths’ by its 
northern names Ling and Heatufu ; but locally all three 
names include all the native species. Of early botanical 
writers, Turnei mentions only E. vulgaris, Lyte (traiisl. 
Dodoens), E. vulgaris and tetralix, distinguished as ‘ long 
heath ’ and ‘ smai heath '. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 1. 354 WiS lijja save . . smeoce mid 
hashe, and Isset ylce on wine clrince. <71323 lOtoio Thyself 
30 in E. E. P. (1862) 131 What is al fiat forb is past Hit 
fareb as fuir of heth. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 238/2 Hethe or 
lynge, fowaly, bruarinsti. 1548 Turner Nasties of Ilcrhos 
_(E. D. S.) 35 Erice is called in greeke Ereice, it is named 
in english Heth, bather, or ling . . it groweth on frith and 
wyld mores ; some vse to make biusshes of heath._ 1378 
Lyte Dodoests vi. xvi. 677 There is in this Countrie two 
kindes of Heath, one.. is called long Heath. The other . . 
smal Heath. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. i. 70 Now would I giue 
a thousand furlongs of Sea, for an Acre of barren ground : 
Long heath, Browne firrs, anything. 1686 PLay Staffordji. 
379 They frequently used the Erica smlgaris, heath, or ling 
instead of hopps to preserve their beer. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring S13 (3ft with bolder wing they [bees] soaring dare 
The puiple heath, or where the wild-thyme grows. 1794 
Martyn Eousseau's Bot. xix. 258 Common Heath.. is dis- 
tinguished by the anthers being teiminated with an awn, 
and lying within the flower. Ibid., Fine-leaved Heath has 
crested anthers lying within the corolla. 1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Cosiuect. Phys. Sc. xxvii. (1849) 307 Heallis aie ex- 
clusively confined to the Old Woild. 1858 R. Hogg Veg. 
Kingd. 482 The Comsnon Plcath, pr Ling, of the hills of 
Britain, is Callwna vulgaris . . With Heath, cottages are 
thatched, besoms are made, and faggots are composed to 
bui n in oven-s. Ibid, 483 The Heaths [of] our greenhouses 
are all natives of the Cape of Good Hope, and embrace 
upwards of six bundled species and varieties. 

c. With distinctive additions, applied to other 
species of Erica, and allied genera ; and popularly 
to some other plants. 

I'he three less common British .species are the Ciliated, 
Cossiish, and Mediterranean Heaths {E. ciliaris, vagasis, 
Mediies-ranea ) ; other species ate Siciliasi, Spanish, Tree, 
and Whiter IP. American False Heath, Pludsonia 
ericoides. Black-berried H., the Crowberry, Essspetrusn 
nigrum ; Irish or St. Dabeoc’s H., Mensiesia polifolia ; 
Anstralian H., Epacris grandtflora ; Otago H., Leuco- 
pogosi Frases'i', Sea Heath, Frankenia levis', Tas- 
manian H., Epacris exserla. t Heath of Jericho, 
Rose of Jericho, Auasiaiica Hierochnsiiina. 

1617 Minshru Ducior, Heath of Jericho, erica Hiert- 
contosa, quod simililudinem aliquam baheat cum. erica. 

d. In two passages {Jer. xvii. 6, xlviii. 6) in 
Coverdale’s and later versions of the Bible, applied 
to some desert plant, identified variously with 
Tamarisk, or with 'dtivAxi, Junipenis Sabina. 

*533 Coverdale Ter. xvii, 6 He shall be like the heeth, 
that groweth in the wildernes [1382 Wyclif ienciaii trees, 
1388 bromes, 1611 heath, 1885 {R. V.) marg. Or, a tamarisk]. 
Ibid, xlviii. 6 Get you awaye..and be like vnto the heeth 
in yo wildernes [Wyclif, 1611 and R. V. as before]. 

3 . Short for Heath buttesjly, rsioth : see 5 c. 

1827 Butterfly Collectors Vade Mccusn 68 Hipparchia 
Typhosi, Scarce Heath. PI. Pamphilus, Small Heath..//. 
Tithonus, Laige Heath. 1832 J. Rennie Butiesflies 
Moths toi The Brown Heath {F{idonid\ atomaria, Haworth) 
..Common. Pbid. 102 The (jrey Heath {F. ericetaria, 
Stephens) appears ia August. 1871 E. Newman Brit. 
Bntterfliesty&'jfigfLhe Large Heath, Epinephele Tithonus. 
Ibid. loi The Small Heath, Cienouysstpha Paviphilus. 

4 :. attrib. and Comb. a. simple altrib., as heath- 
bank, -besom, -broom, -bttsh, -field {a 1000), -fire, 
-fiower, -ground, -honey, -land, -man, -mould, 
-mutton, -pony, -snail, -soil, -tribe, b. ohj. and 
obj. gen., as heath-cropping aA]., -keeper, -tramper. 
C. locative and instrumental, as heath-bred, -clad, 
-grotvn, -roofed, -thatched adjs. d. hcath-Ukc adj. 

1813 Coleridge Reworjtf in. i. Stretched on the bioad top 
of a sunny *heath-bank. 1610 J. Heath Epigr. in Brit. 
Bibl. (1812) II. 250 That ^Heath-lzred Muse. 1874 P. O. 
Loud. Ts’ades Directory, *Heath Broom Makers. 1470-83 
Malory ArtJmr xxi. iv, Ryght soo came an adder oute of 
a lytel * hethe busshe. 1766 J. Cunningham Day vii, 
On the *heath-clad hill. <7909 Charles- of Eadweard in 
Cod. Dipl. V. 177 Donan to liiggeate ; Saat utt on Sone 
^hreofeld. 1787 G. Wiiir e Selborsie vii. 20 About Marcher 
April . . vast '’‘heath-fires are lighted up. tSio Scott Lady 
of L. I. xviii, A foot more light . .Ne’er from the *heath-flower 
da.shed the dew. 1824 Miss Miiford Village Ser. i. (1863) 
loi The ruddy glow of the heath-flower. 1323 Fitzherb. 
IPusb. § 3 Some sande , . and in many places *heeth 
grounde, 1633 Walton Asigler 222 Ploughing up heath- 
ground. 1S77 E. Googe Pferesbach's Hush. iv. (15S6) 184 
■*'H_eath Hony, a wilde kind of Hony.. being gathered., 
while the Heath is in flouie. 1895 St. fames' Gaz. 10 Sept. 
9/2 An auxiliary ’'heathkeeper in the employment of the 
Loudon County Council. 1819 Rees Cycl., Heath-plough, 
a plough for preparing *^heath-land for planting. 1864 
Thoreau Cape Cod vii. (1894) 159 A 'barren, '’^heath-like 
plain. 1861 Delamer FI. Card. n8 In pots. Heaths must 
have ■'•'heath-moiild. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl, (1820) 166 
As much superior in flavour, .as my '*heath-mutton is to that 
of St. James’s Market. 1804 J, Grahame Sabbath (r8o8) 67 
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Yon *lieatli-roofed shielin. 1832 Caulyle A’l.'wzVi. i. 51 This 
little '^heath-thatched house. 1853 C. A. Johns Flowers of 
Field (1885) 392 Ericacex, the *Heath Tube. 

5 . Special Combs. ; heath-ale, -beer, a tradi- 
tional beverage said to have been anciently brewed 
rromtlie flowers of heather ; heath-blooms, a name 
given by some to the plants of the Natinal Order 
Ericacesa ; f heath-ooal : see I-IifiATiiEN-ooAL ; 
heath-cropper, Izl. one that crops or feeds on 
heath ; a sheep or pony, living on open heath or 
down ; hence, a person who inhabits a heath ; 
heath-fowl = Heath-bied ; heath-game, gronse 
or moorfowl ; heath -stone, see qrrots.; heath-tax, 
a tax to defray the expenses of repairing the course 
at Newmarket; heath-throstle, -thrush, the Ring 
Blaclcbird or Ring-ouzel, Turdns iorquatus. 

1801 J. Leyden Elfin- ICing' xxi. The cup.. With *heath- 
ale mantling o’er. 1828 Scott Rev. Riisou's Hist. Wk;,. 
(1849) 356 The genuine heath-ale of the Piets. 1858 R. 
IIoGG Veg', Kingd. 479 Erkacex., *Heath-bIooms. i8ig 
Rees Cycl. s.v. Sheep, ‘^Pleatli-cropper, a small ill-shaped 
bleed., of sheep .. found abundantly ..within the precincts of 
the forest of Windsor. 1863 Kingsley IVater Bah. ii. 62 You 
are a heath cropper bred and boin. 1893 H. J. Moule Old 
Dorset 109 Tliey tramped, or rode their shaggy heath- 
croppers. 1804 J. Graiiame Sahhcilh (1839) 6/2 The ’^heath- 
fowl’s plumes. 1823 in_ Joanna Baillie’s Collect, Poems 287 
Conceal’d ’mong the mist, where the heath-fowl was crying. 
17H Act 9 Anne c. 27 g 3 ’^Heath-Game or Grouse. 1773 
Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 229 The claws of our 
common Grous, or Heath-game. 1447-8 in Willis & Clark 
Caznhridge (1886) 1 . 399 Ragge *hethstones and Flints to be 
purveid for the seid werkes. 1813 G. Robertson Agrtc. 
Surv. Kincard. 3 (Jam.) There is a variety, .known under 
the name of Heathens or heath-stone, and is I think what is 
otherwise called Gneiss. 1851 Diet, Archil., Heath-stone, 
a name given by builders to a description of sandstone that 
occurs in irregular masses in the Bagshot sands. 1856 in 
‘Stonehenge’ Az-zV. S ports {xi&th 510 The payment of *Heath 
Tax shall not be taken to confer on the person paying the 
same any legal rights which shall interfere, .with the abso- 
lute contiol the Club now has over all persons using or going 
on to their grounds. 1676 Lister in Ray's Corr. (1848) 125 
■’‘Pleath-throstle . . the Ring-otizle is so called with us in 
Craven. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations II. 54 Bash- 
ful.. The *heath-thrush makes his domicile. 

b. In names of trees and plants : applied to any 
species which grows on heaths, as heath bedstraw, 
hair-grass, mouse-ear, rush ; f heath-bramble, 
the Dewberry, Ruhus cmsitis', heath-coru (JJ.S.'), 
Buckwheat, Polygonum Fagopyrum ; heath-cup, 
an erect herb, Artanema fmbriatum (N.O. Scro- 
phulariacese), native of the East Indies and Aus- 
tralia, cultivated for its large blue flowers ; heath- 
cypress, a Club-moss, Lycopodium alpinum', 
heath-fern, the Sweet Mountain Fern, Lastrea 
Oreopteris ; heath-grass, Triodia decumbens ; 
heath-honeysuckle, Australian name for a flower- 
ing shrub, Banksia serrata ; f heath-rose, the 
Rose of Jericho, Anastatica Hierochuntina. 

1S78 Lyte Dodoens vi. iv. 66x The lesser berie is called . . 
inEnglishe, a heare Bremble, or ’’heath Bramble. .The frulte 
is called a Dewberie, or blackberie. 1531 Turner Herbal 
I. liva, Chamaecyparissns. ,m 3 .y be called in English 
’’hethe cypres because it groweth amonge hethe, or dwarf 
cypres. 1777 Robson British Flora 264 Lycopodinm alpi- 
num. .Cypress Wolfsclaw, Heath Cypress. _ 1863 Kingsley 
fH oiler Bab. ii. (1889) 50 Heaps of fallen limestone . . with 
holes between them full of sweet *heath-fern. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens 1. 1 .x, 87 The small [Piloselia] . . may be called in 
English. .■* Heath mouse-eate. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 
1387 The Rose of Jerico..in English, the *Heath Rose. 

c. In names of butterflies and moths ; see quots. 
and cf, sense 3. 

1832 J. Rennie Butterflies ij- Moths 157 The Heath 
Rivulet (Atww&Jz'zr] ez-z'c^^ate. .) appears in June. 1871 
E. Newman Brit. Biitterflies (1874) 46 The Heath Fritillary 
. .is fond of basking on thistles. 1883 CasselPs Nat. Hist. 
VI. 67 The Heath Moths, or Fidonidx, fly by day. 

Hence Heatk v. trans., to cover with heath. 

1862 Macm. Mag. Sept. 426 How was it lichened and 
mossed, ferned and heathed . . and brought to such a show of 
verdure and softness ? 

Kea'th-bell. 

1 . The bell-shaped flower of the Heath : cf. 
Heatheb-bell. 

1808 Scott Marm. ni. Introd. ix, Let the wild heath-bell 
flouiish still. 1810 — Lady of L. in. v. Heath-bell withher 
purple bloom. 1840 Miss Costello Summer amongst the 
Bocages 1 . 128 Before the smell of steam has taken the place 
of the perfume of the heath-bell. 

2 . Applied to other bell-shaped flowers growing 
on heaths, esp. the Blue-bell [Campanula rotun- 
difolia ) . 

1804 J. Graiiame Sabbath (1808) 67 Thinly strewed with 
heath-bells up and down. i8ai Clare VUl. Minstr. II. 135 
Last lingering of the flowery kind. Blue heath-bells tremble 
|neath the sheltering furze. 1824 L. Hunt Mirr. Months 
in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1284 Even the elegant and 
fragile heathbell, or harebell, has not yet quite disappeared. 

Hea’th.-'berry. A name vaguely applied to 
various benies growing on heaths, esp. the Bil- 
berry and Crowberry. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 344 ^enlm. .hmli ber^^ian wUan . . 
do J,as wyrta in an fret. 1670-1 Nauborough Jrnl, inAcc. 
Sev. Late Voy, i. (1711) 124 A-shore_there is great Store of 
Heath-berries . . and small Black-berries . 1772-84 Cook F oy. 
(1790) V. 1909 Berries of different species, such as cran- 
berries, hurtle-berries, bramble-berries, and heath-berries. 


a 1792 S. TIearne Journ. North. Oceania Southey Comm.- 
pl. Bk. IV. 167 Heathbenies grow close to the ground. 

Hea’th-'bird.. A bhd which lives on heaths; 
spec, the Black Gioiise, of 'which the male is the 
llEA’i’ii-cocK and the female the IlEATH-HBif. 

1683-4 W- Prnn Let. to Dk. Ormonde 9 Jan. in Academy 
(i8g6) n Jan. 36/3 Phesants, heath-birds, Pidgeons and 
Patredges, innumerably. 1810 Scott Latiy of L. in. xli. 
Like heath-bird, when the hawks pui;sue. 1842 Fader 
Styrinn L. 151 A heath-bird that lies on the Cheviot moor. 

Heath-cock. The male of the Heath-bibd 
or Black Grouse [Tetrao ietrix), the Blackcock ; 
in N. America, the Canada grouse and other 
species. 

1390 R. Payne Descr, Irel. (1841) 7 Gieat stoie of wild 
Swannes, Cranes, .He.athcocks, Plouers. 1674 Collect. 
IV ords. Birds 85 The common Heath cock, Black game or 
Giotis. 1789 G. White Selborne vi. (1853) 26 That was the 
heath-cock or black-game. 1810 ScoiT Lady of L. 1. xx.xv, 
Until the heath-cock shiilly ciew. 1893 [see ITeath-hen]. 

Heathen {hi'^en, -' 5 ’n), a. and sb. Forms: I 
hfe'Sen, hffljien, h6'Sen, 2-3 hseSen, lie’Sen, 3-5 
hepen, 2-6 hetken (3 kealSen, heapen, open, 3-4 
hapeu, kethene, 4keipeu,-ln, keypen, hejtken, 
kaipeu, -iu, kepyn, -in, keden, -in, 4-5 kaytkeu, 
5 kepun, -on(e, -ynne, 6 Coverd. keitken), 6- 
keatken. [OE. hieden— OFris. hethin, -en, OS. 
heQin (MDu., Du. heideii), OHG. heidan (MFIG. 
heiden, Ger. heide), ON. heilSinn (Sw., Da. heden) ; 
cf. Goth, haipno Gentile or heathen woman. 

As this word is used in all the Germanic langs. in the sense 
'non-Christian, pagan’, which could only have arisen after 
the introduction of Christianity', it is thought probable that, 
like some other terms of Christian origin (e. g. church), it 
was first used in Gothic, and thence passed to the other 
tribes. This is supported by the use by Ulfilas, in Mark vii. 
26, of the fem. form haipnd (Vulg. mtilier ^entilis, all OE. 
versions hie'Sen), The word has generally been assumed to 
be a direct derivative of Gothic haipi. Heath, as if ‘dweller 
on the heath’, taken as a kind of loose rendering of L. 
pdgdnus (orlg. ‘villager, rustic’, later, after ChiistJanity 
became the religion of the towns, while the ancient deities 
were still retained in rural districts, ‘pagan, heathen'). 
But in this there are difficulties chronological and etymo- 
logical, esp. in reference to the form and use of the suffix ; 
and Prof. S. Bugge {Jndog. Forsch. V. 178) includes this 
among several words which point to Armenian influence on 
the language of Uliilas ; he tt^eshaipnd as indicating a masc. 
haipans, which he refers to Armenian het'anos ' heathen 
ad. Gr. iQvas ‘nation’, pi. ‘nations, Gentiles, heathens’. 
This would explain the OHG. form heidan, while in OE., 
etc., the suffix was, as in cristen, levelled under the ordinary 
-in, -en, from -hi. But even so, the stem-vowel has prob. 
to be explained by assimilation to haipi heath.] 

A. adj. 1 . Applied to persons or races whose 
religion is neither Christian, Jewish, nor Moham- 
medan; pagan; Gentile. In earlier times applied 
also to Mohammedans ; but in modern usage, for 
Ihe most part, restricted to those holding poly- 
theistic beliefs, esp. when uncivilized or uncultured. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 15 He bi?i geseald hmjmum mannum. 
trioQo fLixuvt Horn. I. 206 Se getigeda assa and his fola 
SetacniaS twa folc, jxet is ludeisc and ha; 3 en. 1134 O. E. 
Chron. an. 1137 Nasuie hethen men werse ne diden pan hi. 
zti20o Moral Ode 295 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 229 par he’s pe 
haSene men pe waren laje-lease. c 1200 Ormin 7286 patt 
haspenn folic, Kalldisskenn folic, Wass warr off Criste.ss 
come. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 397 Wyllam. .an epene kyng 
com to. c 1300 Cursor M. 19740 (Edin.) Bape to haipin 
[v.rr. hepen, hepin, heipen] folc and iues. 1340 Hamtole 
Pr. Cause. 5508 Haythen men . . pat never baptem ne right 
trouthe tuke. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 450 A barne. .Til 
it be crystened in crystes name and confermed of pe bisshop, 
It is hethene as to heueneward . . Hethene is to mene after 
heth and vntiled erthe. ?«i400 Arthur 435 Lat not pe 
hepone Men Destroye pe puple crystien. 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 13 Helena was of the Heathen men taken 
as a Goddesse, the daughter of Jupiter and Leda. 1627 
Sanderson Senn. I. 263 Abimelech, an heathen-man, who 
had not the knowledge of the true God of heaven to direct 
him. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. 142 Made 
familiar to such practices by the heathen priests. 1823 
Scott Talism. vi, I did the heathen Soldan injustice. 
1870 B. Heathen Chinee 17 He went for thatheathen 

Chinee. 

2 . Of things: Pertaining to such persons or races, 
or to their religion and customs. 

826 Charter ofEcgberht in Cod. Dipl. V. S3 Andlang die 
to 3 em heSenum biriselsum. c 1000 TElpric Horn. I. 98 On 
haecSeuum dajum. a 1223 Leg. Nath. 53 pe temple . . of hise 
hea’Sene godes. 13. . Sir Beues (A.) 547 Me yhe solde in to 
hepenlonde. a 1400-30 Alexander 5673 Out of haythen 
Spayn. 1483 Caxton Malory's Arthur Pref. 2 In al places 
crysten and hethen. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii._ § i 
Having already shewed a generall defect in the ancient 
Heathen Ilistories. 1708 Swift Remarks 1883 VIII. 
118 The same authority ..may abolish Christianity, and set 
up the Jewish, Mahometan, and heathen religion. 1722 
Wollaston Relig, Nat. i.x. 208 Even the Heathen world 
believed that the souls of men survived tlieir bodies. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul (1883) 3 The victorious enemy of heathen 
philosophy and heathen worship had passed his boyhood 
amid the heathen surroundings of a philosophic city. 

3 . transf. Religiously or otherwise on a level 
with heathens. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) JI. 22 A 
country of extremes — dukes and chartists, Bishops of 
Durham and naked heathen colliers. 

B. sb. [as adj. used substl) 

1 . One who holds a religions belief which is nei- 
ther Christian, Jewish, nor Mohammedan; a pagan. 


c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 26 SocSlice piet wif wees hai’Sen 
siiofenisces cynnes. 13.. Coer de L. 6297 He. .slowgh ther 
many a hethene 1682 Evelyn Diary 1.1, ^•sea.. The Ru.ssian 
Ambassador . . behav’d himselfe like a clowiie. compared to 
this civil heathen. 1720 Watts Div. Songs vi, That I was 
boin of Christian lace, And not a Heathen or a Jew. 1727 
Swift Gulliver i\\. i, 1 was sorry to iind inoie meicy in an 
heathen than in a brother Christian. 1873 Edith Thompson 
Hist. Eng. iii. § i Though himself a heathen, he [jEthelbei tj 
had agreed to allow his wife, as being a Christian, free exer- 
cise of her religion. 

b. The adj, plural, the heathen (cf. the faithful), 
is now collective ; in O.T. = the Gentiles, or people 
who did not worship Jehovah, the God of the Jews. 

c looo zElfric SaBiis’ Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 322 pa hte- 
penan swa dydon. ziii3i OE. Chron. an. 1128 Betwenen 
3 a cristene and pa heSene. c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues (188S) 51 
And beuall po haSene mid his le 3 re meneginges. c 1340 Cur- 
sor M. 21254 (Faiif.) pen come pe heipen wip mikel wrange 
pat y listen men to pine was prest. 1^33 Coverdale Ps. 
ixxviii[ij. I O God, y“ Heithen aie fallen in to thine lieretage. 
— 2 Esdras ii. 7 Scatred ahrode amonge the Heithen. 1671 
Milton Samson 1430 And spread his name Great among the 
Heathen round. 1832 Mrs. Stowf. Uncle Tom's C. xxviii. 
It would certainly be a greater self-denial to receive heathen 
among us than to send mi.ssionaries to them. 

C. The sb. plural, heathens, is mostlyindividual, 

1630 Prynne Anti-Armin. 13s Heathens. .want the true 
knowledge of God. 1736 Wesley Wks._ (1872) 1 . 25 My 
biother and I ..went to pay our first visit in America to the 
poor Heathens. 1843 R. Jedb in Encycl. Metrop. II. 692/1 
Among the speculations of the moie enlightened heathens 
we find the love of mankind at large highly commended. 
1837 Maurice Ep. Si. John til. 38 Showing you how both 
Heathens and Jews were taught. 

2 . transf. One that has no more religion, en- 
lightenment, or culture than a pagan. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xv, Puir frightened heathens that 
they are. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii. My ideas of civility 
were formed among Heathens. 

3 . Applied humorously to persons belonging to 
places bearing the name ‘Heath’, as Blackheath. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 16 Nov. 1/2 Blackheath crossed over with 
a goal to love . . The Oxonians . . got two goals, while the 
Heathens were unable to scoie. 1894 IVestm. Gaz. 15 Jan. 
6/2 Blackheath v. London Scottish a victory for the 
Heathens. 

C. Comb., as heathen-minded adj. ; heathen-like 
adj. and adv. 

1363 Jewel Def, Apol. (1611) 21 Thus prophanelie and 
Heathen-like he writeth. 1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Ryd- 
berg's Tent. Mythol. 104 Heathen-heroic songs, iSg^ Dublin 
Rev. Oct. 31S A society of heathen-minded Humanists. 

Heathen, sbJ^ = Heath-stone ; see Hea'I’H 5. 

+ Heathen-coal. Obs. (See quot. 1697.) 

ci6gy Kdnnett Eiym, Angl. Lansdowne MS. 1033 If, 
174/2 At Amhlecot in StafFordsh. . . the second measure is 
called Heath or tough-coal : and the izth or lowe.t of all, 
is called Heathen-coal, 1712 Bellers in Phil. Trans. 
XXVII. 542 The Heathen-Coal. 1719 F. Hauksbee Phys. 
Mech. Exp. Suppl. 319 The Heathen-Coal. 

Heathendom. (hr’iSendam). [OE, hktendSm ~ 
MLG. heidenddm, OHG. heidenhtofu, Ger. heiJen- 
tum, Du. heidezidom, ON. heitfindSnir (Sw. he- 
dendom) ; f. Heathen -h -dom. The old word ap- 
pears to have died out before 1400 ; in modern 
use app. formed anew after Chrisiendom. Not in 
Johnson, Todd 1818, Webster 1S28.] 

1 . The belief and practice of the heathen; = 

Heathenism i. 

c 1000 Lams of Edw. tj- Guih. § i (Schmid) Hi geewasdon 
paet hi a;nne God lufian woldon, and_ telcne haeSendom. 
^eorne aweorpan. ctzoo Ormin 18855 piss pessterrnesse iss 
haejzenndom And dwillde inn hmfedd sinness. cizoo Vices 
<$■ Virtues (1888) 31 Da unwraste ileaue of hte'Sen-dome. 
a 1223 Leg. Nath. 35 And dreien cristene men .. alle to 
heaSendom. 1701 J. Law Counc. Trade ^ (i/sD 233 Im- 
piovement of human society, beyond what it could possibly 
attain to in Heathendom. 1830 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xx, 
The many precious souls he hath won from heathendom. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Cony. (1876) I. iv. 179 Whatever 
traces of heathendom may have cloven to Rolf himself. 

b. transf. The condition of being unenlightened 
and untouched by Christian influences. 

1830 Kingsley Cheap Clothes ij- Nasty in Alt. Locke (1879) 
p. Ixiii, Fle trims bis paletots, and adorns his legs, with the 
flesh of men and the skins of women, with degradation, 
pestilence, heathendom, and despair. 

2 . The domain or realm of the heathen ; heathen 
people collectively ; the heathen worlcl.^ 

i860 Trench Westm. Abb. ix. 96 Thick darkness 

rested over the whole of heathendom. 1861 E. Gaskell 
Boyle Lect. 32 ’The mighty woik of subjugating all heathen- 
dom to the faith of the crucified Nazaiene. 

Hea’theuess. rare, [f. Heathen + -Ess.j 
A female heathen, a heathen woman, 

1876 Contemp. Rev. XXVII. 962 The proud heatheness 
humbly submitted to baptism. 

Heathenesse (hJ-S&e.-s). arch. Forms; i 
ha!tSe(n)nes, -xiys, 3 ksa’Senesse, kepinesse, 
3-5 kepen-, ketkenesse, -es, -isse, -nes, etc., 
6 keatkennesse, keatk-, keytknesse, 6-7, 9 
keatkenesse, -(n.)esa. [OE. hsttSennes, -nys, f. 
hxden Heathen + -ness. From an early date 
one of the two was generally omitted, so that 
the word was sometimes treated as analogous to 
such words of French origin as noblesse, Lyottessel\ 

1 . The quality or condition of being heathen ; 
the belief and practice of the heathen ; lieathenism. 

22-2 



HEATHENHEDE, 
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HEATHER-BELL. 


tgoo tr. Bxda's Hist, iii. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 250 He to 
hajSenisse [w. r. Iia; 0 ennysse] wa2s gehwyrfed. c laog Lav. 
29388 And for.saken godes lUESse, and luuien lia: 3 enesbe. 
1388 VVyclif I Chron. xxii. 2 Alle conuerbis fro hethenesbe 
to the lawe of Israel, c 1430 Life St. Hath. {1884) 35 Aftur 
I had leyde be-syde me errour of hethenesse. 1540 
Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr, IVcin. (1592) Bb v, When we 
couple. .Paganisme and heathenne.sse, unto Cliristlanitie ; 
and the devill to God. 1581 Mahbeck Bk. Notes 627 Then 
shall the vnfruitfull, rough and vjjodye heathnesse_ . . bee 
tourned vnto the leligion of Christes congregation _ or 
Church. 1848 Lytton Harold i. 1 , MerrimentSj savouring 
of heathenesse. 

2 . Heathendom, the heathen world; the lands 
outside Christendom, including, in Middle English, 
Mohammedan lands. 

c I20S Lay. 16631 pe vves in haeSenesse king of muchele 
msehte. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 480 Saladin nom the hqli 
croys, & to hethenesse it her. a 1300 Cursor M. 2102 Asie 
. .es jje best, for par in es Bath haly land and hethyennes. 
£•1380 Sir Ferutub, 2187 In al hepenis ys no Sarsyn 
vvikkeder pan is he. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii. 
263 His fame.. sprang so ferre that it come in to hethnes 
and barbarye. iggg Hakluyt Voy. II. 161 Divers provinces 
of Christendome and of Heathenesse. 1828 Blackw. Ma^. 
309 The event was not such as could bear trumpeting m 
Heathen e.sse. 

t Hea'thenhede. Obs. [See Hbde, -head.] 

= Heathendom 2. 

<11300 Cursor M. 7024 (Colt.) Kingesfourofhaithen-hede. 
Ibid, 19864 (Gott.) pe mete pai ete in haipen-hede. 

t Hea'thenhood, -hode. Obs. [See -hood.] 

= Heathendom i. 

c IZ7S Sening Christ 38 in O. E. Mkc. 91 Al pes world is 
bi-heled myd he^ene-hode. 

f HeatheniCj a. and sh. Obs. In 6 heathniek, 

7 hethnike, Var. of Ethnic assimilated to 
heathen. So 'p Heatlinical a. = Ethnical, 

IS54 Hoowsh in Strype Bed. Mem. (1721) III. App. xxvii, 

78 The sword of the heathnicks and gentils. 1583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 177 Beare baiting and other exercyses 
..These Hethnlcall exercyses vpon the Sabaoth day. Ibid. 
185 More then Hethnlcall impieties. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 
IX. 397 Whose presence to me after so long a sight of 
Hethnike strangers was exceeding comfortable. 
Heaithenisli (hr*'S&iJ) , a. Also 6 heathnish, 
(etnyshe). JOE. hk^enisc = OHG. heidanisc, 
-inisc (G. heidnisch'), ON. heiSneskr (Sw. hednisk, 
Da. hedensk). In modem use prob. a new forma- 
tion ; see -ISH.] 

I . Of or pertaining to the heathen. Now rare. 

C893 K. .Alfred Oros. in. ili, § i Him man worhte 

anfiteatra, ptet mon mehte pone haiSeniscan plegan pxrinne 
don. 1530 Bale Image Both Ch. Biij, All her hethnyshe 
cetemonyes, superstjeions, and soioeryes. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ixxviii. § z The most eminent part both of 
Heathenish and Jewish seruice did consist ill sacrifice. 1677 
Hale Prim. Ortg. Man, ii. v._ 167 The various Denomina- 
tions of those Heathenish. Deities. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. 

II. 473 The heathenish temples. 

i- 2 . = Heathen a. I. [Qi. Jewish:] Obs. 

TS 3 S CoVERDALE 1 icings Contents, Salomon displeaseth 
God with the loue of Heytbenysh wemen, 1381 J, Bell 
Hadden's Answ, Osar. 92 b. All nations and people, as well 
Heathenishe,_as the Jewes also themselves, a 1632 J. Smith 
Sel. Disc, vi. 297 The heathenish philosopher Plutarch. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to C’tess Bristol (18S7) I. 
239 She was too good a Christian to kill herself, as that 
heathenish Roman did. [1882-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig. 
Kucnol. Ill, 1941 A heathenish slave bought of a heathen.] 

Z. transf. 23 x 11 , fig. a. Heathen-like; unchristian, 
uncivilized, barbarous ; unworthy of a Christian, 
b. colloq. Abominable, disgusting, offensive, 

‘ beastly ’. (Cf. Christian sh. 3.) 

1393 Nashe Harvey-Greene ’Tractates Wks. (Grosart) II. 
206 O Heathenish and Pagan Hexamitevs. 1604 Siiaks. 
Olh, V. ii. 313 Most Heathenish, and most grosse. c 1700 
T. Browne in Four C. Eng, Lett. 147 Tobacca, though it 
be a heathenish weed, 1718 Freethinker No. 3 p i, I may 
not appear a strange, heathenish Creature to the Ladies. 
1859 Miss Cary Country Life H876I 218 It was heathenish 
in the mowers to laugh. 1866 Geo. Eliot A'. Holt (i86S) 39 
That’s a heathenish, Brutus-like sort of thing. i88z Mrs. 
Pitman Mission L. Greece^ Pal. 251 The heathenish noises 
I now hear from a garden near by us. 

Hea'thenishXy , adv. [f. prec. -i- -lt 2.] in a 
heathen, uncliristian, pagan, or barbarous manner. 

1361 Daus tr. Bullinger on Ajioc. (1573) 84 A thousand 
yeaves after the incarnation of Christ, the Byshops began 
to defile the Lordes supper . . too heathenishly. 1380 Ord. 
of Prayer in Liturg, Serv. Q. Eliz. (1847) 374 The Sabbath 
days and holy days . , spent full heothenishly, in laverning, 
tippling jetc.]. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. ICing Sf no K. i. i, 'Tis 
heathenishly done of ’em in my conscience. 1749 Fielding 
Tom ymies vii. xv, He was heathenishly inclined to believe 
in, or to W'orship the goddess Nemesis. 1836 Ckamh. jral. 
24 Dec. 383 The burial place of the royal family heathen- 
ibhly styled the 'Pantheon’. 

Hea’tlieiiishiiess. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.] 
Heathenish quality or condition ; barbarity. 

r37J Golding Calvin on Ps. x. 16 Horrible was the 
heathnishnesse, when the land that was given for an heri- 
tage to God’s people did foster ungodly and wicked in- 
habiters. 1633 Prynne and Pt, Ilistrio-M. iv. i. (R.), The 
obscenity ,. heathenishnesse, and prophanenesse of most 
play-TOOKes« i88o Miss liiRDyapezn 1, 135 Singing,.which 
so^ds like the very essence of heathenishness. 

H. eathei^ 31 U (hrSeniz’m). [See -isar.] 

I. The religious or moral system of heathens ; 
heathen practice or belief; paganism, 

160S Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. xiv. § 9 The heresy of the 
Anlhropomorphites . . and the opinion of Epicurus, answer- 


able to the same in heathenism, who .supposed the gods to 
be in human shape. 164s Milton Te/rach. (1831) 152 If 
we be not lesse zealous in our Christianity, then Plato was 
in his hcatheni.sm. 1707 Curios, in Husb. Sf Card. Pref. 

6 A Relick of Plealhemsm. <21719 Addison Chr. Relig. 

§ 5. 8 (Seager) He bioughtover multitudes both from heiesy 
and heathenism. 1868 FreeAi an Norm. Coiuj. (1S76) I. App. 
650 The whole, .countiy relapsed into heathenism. 

b. With a and pi. A heathen belief or chaiac- 
teristic. 

1843 J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 202 Cast out as a dead 
heathenism, i860 Emerson Cotui. Life, Worjip Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 397 Witness the heathenisms in Christianity. 

2 . transfi Unchristian state of things; heathenish 
condition ; unchristian degradation or barbarism, 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews (L.), Ay, there is nothing hut 
heathenism to be learned from plays, 1893 Miss Montrlsor 
Into Highways «i- Hedges in. ii. (ed. 4) 302, Fitting orna- 
ments for the ‘ heathenism’ of luxury. Mod. The practical 
heathenism of our great cities. 

t Hea’thenist. Obs. [f. Heathen + -ist.] 
One holding or supporting heathenism. 

1331 Abp. Browne Semi, in Harl. Misc. V. s67_ These 
sorts will turn themselves into several Forms; with the 
Heathen a Heathenist; with Atheists, an Atheist; with the 
Jews, a Jew. 1570 Dee Math. Pref 21 Could the Heatheii- 
isls finde these vse.s, of these. .Mighty Corporall Creatures. 

Hea-thenize, v . [f. Heathen + -ize.] 

1 . trails. To render heathen or heathenish. 

1681 H. More Exp. Dan, iii._ 74 Endeavouring to 
Heathenize the People of God again. 1827 Hare Gnesses 
(1859) S4 Till very lately we sent out our colonists, not so 
much to christianize the Heathens, as to be heathenized by 
them. 

2 . intr. To practise heathenism ; to become 
heathen or heathenish. 

1769 [see below]. 1830 S. R. Maitland Eruvin (ed. 2) 174 
The Christians, instead of judaizing, began to heathenize. 
1861 Trench Scv. Ch. Asia 74 These.. do not judaize but 
heathenize, seeking to throw off every yoke. 

Hence Hea'thenizecl ppl. a.‘, Hea’thenizing' 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1769 W. Jones (of Nayland) IVks. (iSio) 1 . 203 By the 
proud Arian or the heathenizing moralist. 1856 Miss Wink- 
worth Taiiler's Life ^ Serm. (1857) 75 I'o combat the 
heathenizing philosophers^ of Christendom. 1837-8 Sears 
Aihan. vii. 64 A heathenized Chiistianity. 1893 E. Bel- 
LASis Mein. Serjt. Bellasis 157 The result . . must be the 
heathenizing of the rising generation. 

t Hea'tlienly, a. Obs. [f. Heathen -i- -ly 1. 
Cf. OHG. keidanlth, MHG. heidenlkh-.] Healhen- 
like, heathenish, heathen. 

1413 Hoccleve To Sir f. Oldcastle -ax Fro cristen folic to 
hethenly couyne. 1379 Lyly Enphucs (Aib.) 176 Which 
hath made me., of an heathenly Pagan a heauenly Pro- 
testant. 1391 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 158 The manner. . 
of this manage was so streinge and heathenly. 

Hea'thenly, adv. [f. as prec. -k -ly 2,] After 
the manner of the heathen ; barbarously. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. xv. 2 Do thou not so feersly and 
heithenly. — Gal. ii. 14 If thou, sithen thou ert a Jew, 
lyuest hethenli [1388 helhenlich] and not Jewly. 1579 J. 
Jones Preserv. Bodie <5- Soule 1. xxxix. 87 Them that teach 
with the desperateand damnable ’Turkes, or that do beleeue 
as his lenesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1776 W. 
C. Combe Diaboliad 6 note, Mercury . . is (Heathenly 
speaking) the presiding Genius of rogues, sharpers, &c. 

Heathenness ; see Heathenesse, 
f Hea thenous, a. Obs. rare—'-. Heathen. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilg-rimage (1614) 713 That huge Heathen- 
ous Tract of the unknowne South Continent. 

Heathenry (hr-Senri). [f. Heathen -i- -ry.] 

1 . Heathen feief, practice, or custom ; heathen 
character or quality ; heathenism. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 28/1 In conuerting the 
Hand from Iieathenrie to christianitie. 1583 Stuubis Anal. 

I Abus. i._ (1879) 144 It is all one, as if they had said, bawdrie, 
hethenrie, paganrie. 1836 T. A. Trollope Girlh. Caik. de 
Med, iii. 46 Aghast on his arrival in Rome at the utter 
heathenry around him. 1868 Contenip. Rev. VIII. 166 
Some of our brilliant imitators of Greek poetiy seem to 
puisue it mainly for its heathenry. 

2 . Heathen people. (Cf. Irishry.') 

<11890 R. F. Burton in Lady Burton Life (1893) I. 292 
My Goanese boys, being ‘ Christians’ . . will not feed with 
the heathenry, 

t Hea'thenship. Obs. or arch. [OE. hklSen- 
scipe ; f. Heathen -k -ship.] 

1 . Heathenism, heathendom. 

a xooo O. E, Chron. an. 634 For Jian heSenscipe jie hi 
drugon. ciooo lEixnve Horn. II. 504 Martinus .. awende 
his moder of manfullum lueSenscipe. £1205 Lav. 12114 And 
sumine heo godd wiS-soken and to haSenescipe token. Ibid. 
14862 Hengestes la^en . . and his hseSene-scipe b® he hider 
brohte. [1832 Thorpe tr. Csdmon’s Par. 229 And would 
not swerve from the Lord of hosts, .into heathenship,] 

2 . Gentilism ; uncircumcision. I'are litei'alism. 

JS 3 S CoVERDALE I Cor, vii. 18 Yf eny man be called beynge 
Clrcunicysed let him take no Heythenshippe vpon him. Yf 
eny man be called in the Heythenshippe let him not he cir- 
cuincysed. 

+ Hea'theny, a. Obs. rare, [f Heathen sb. 
+ -Y'.] Heathen, heathenish. 

1580 Sidney Ps. x. ix, Who hast the heath’ney folk 
destroy'd From out Thy land. 

Heather (he-tsnj). Forms; 4, 6 hathir, 5 
had(d)yr, 6 haddir, hedder, 6-7 hadder, 6-8 
bather, 8 hether, 8- heather. [Of uncertain 
origin : commonly viewed as related to healh ; but 
the form heather appears first in i8th c., and the 


earlier hadder seems on several grounds to dis- 
countenance such a derivation. The word ap- 
pears to have been originally confined to Scotland 
(^vvilli the contiguous part of the English Bordei) ; 
the northern Engl, equivalent, as in Yoikshire, etc., 
being ling, from N orse. The woi d heath, on the other 
hand, seems to be native only in Southern and Mid- 
land counties, and never to have been applied to the 
Yorkshire or Scottish ‘moors’ ; it is only in com- 
paratively recent times that the southern English 
heath and the Sc. hadder, hedder, have been asso- 
ciated, and the spelling heather thence introduced. 
On the analogy of adder, bladder, ladder, now in 
Sc. ether, blether, lUher, and of 'E.ng. feather, toge- 
ther, weather, we should expect heather to go back 
through hedder, hadder, to a type hxddcr or hveddref] 

1 . The Scotch name, now in general use, for the 
native species of the Linnrean genus Erica, called 
in the north of England, Lino ; especially E. (now 
Callnnd) vulgaris, Common Heather, and E. 
cinerea. Fine-leaved Heath or Lesser Bell-heather. 

Some recent botanical wi'iteis have essayed to limit the 
originally local names heath. Hug, heather, to different 
species; but each of these names is, in its own locality, 
applied to all the species there found, and p_ie-eminently_to 
that locally most abundant. On the Yorkshire and Scottish 
moors, the most abundant is R. vulgaris, which is theiefore 
the ‘ (iommon Ling ’ of the one, the ‘ Common Heather ’ of 
the other. But in other localities, esp. in the south-west, 
E. cinerea is the prevalent species, and is there the ‘ Com- 
mon Heath’. Scottish distinctions are Dog-heather, He- 
heather (E. vulgaris), Carlin h., She-heaiker{E. cinerea). 

133s Compotus Procuratoris da Norhain (Durham Tiea- 
sury MS.}, In strauueet hathir emptispro cooperturadomus 
molendini. C1470 Henry IFallaee v. 300 In heich haddyr 
Wallace and thai can twyn. Ibid. xi. 898 Hadyr and hay 
bond apon flakys fast. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems^ Ixvi. 86 
Greit abbais grayth I nill to gather, Bot ane kirk scant 
coverit with hadder. 1548 Hather [see Heath 2 b]. 1572 

Satir. Poems Reform, xxxii. 19 With Peittis, with Turuis, 
and mony turse of Hedder. _ 1578 Lyte Dqdoeus vi. xvi. 678 
Heath, Hather, and Lyng is called in high and base A_l- 
maigne, Heyden. 1607 Nohden Surv. Dial. (N.), Heath is 
the generall or common name, whereof there is one kind, 
called hather, the other ling._ 1621 Burton Mel. in. 
ii. VI. i. (1651) 546 Those Indian Brachraanni. .lay upon the 
ground covered with skins, as the Redshanks do on Hadder. 
1633 Hart Diet Diseased i. xxvii. 126 In the Northernc . . 

E laces of this Island.. They dry their malt with ling, or 
eath, called there hadder. 1674-91 Rav N, C. tVords 13s 
Hadder, Heath or Ling. *725 Bradley Fain. Diet, s. v. 
Plague, They are to give them Hather or Hadder to eat. 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. xiii. (1734) I. 297 The Surface 
of the Ground is all over Heath, or, as they call it, Heather 
1866 Treas, Bot. 199/1 Calluna. The true ‘Heather’ of 
Scotland, called also Ling and Common Heath. 1873 Black 
Pr. Thule 3 Set amid the browns and green.s of the heather. 

b, phr. To set the heather on jire : to make a 
disturbance. I'o take io the heather \ to become 
an outlaw or bandit, 

1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxv. It’s partly that whilk has set 
tlie heather on fire. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 1/3 A 
woman . . informed against the murderer, who at once ‘ took 
to the heather ’. 

2 . Applied with distinctive additions to other 
plants. 

Himalayan Heather, Andromeda fastigiaia (Miller, 
1884) ; Monox Heather, the Crowberry ; Silver or 
Sponge Heather, the moss Polytrichum commune. 
(Britten & Holl. Plant-n.) 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of, pertaining to, con- 
sisting of, or made from heather, as heather-ale, 
-bed, -beer, -besom, -bloom, -blossom, -brae, -brake, 
-bush, -cow (Cow sb,^), -honey, -knoll, -land, -roof, 
-top, -tuft, -wine. b. Of the colour or ap- 
pearance of heather : applied to fabrics, etc., 
of a mixed or speckled hue thought to resemble 
that of heather, as heather -mixture, -stockings, 
-suit, -tweed, -wool. c. heather -clad, -covered, 
-mixed, -szueel adjs. d. heather-cat, a cat living 
wild and roaming among the heather ; hence Jg. 
applied to a person ; heather-grass = heath-grass, 
Triodia dectimhens', heather-owl, the Shoit-cared 
Owl, Asio accipitrinus. 

1820 Scott Monast. XXV, Halbert Glendinning. .expressed 
himself unwilling to take any liquor stronger than the 
■“heather ale, which was at that time frequently used at 
ineals. 1724 Ramsay Geutl. Sheph. 11. i, And skulk in 
hidings on the '“heather braes. 1833 Kingsley Heroes, 
Theseus i. 196 Beneath whose shade grew. . purple “heather- 
hushes. 1886 Stevenson Kidnappedxvx. 153 He’s here and 
awa ; here to-day and gone to morrow ; a fair “heather-cat. 
189s Crockett Men of Moss Hags xvi, That daft heather- 
cat of a cousin of mine. 1886 G. Allen Maimie's Sake ii. 
i2 _To climb the “heather-clad hill. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xxix, What good can the poor bird do . . except pine and die 
in the first *heather-cow or whin-bush she can crawl into ? 
18^ Kingsley Water Bab. (1879) ^46 He. .smelt, .the wafts 
of 'hieather honey off the grouse moor. 1863 J. G. Baker 
N. Yorksh. 181 A considerable extent of the surface yet 
remains as “heatherland. 1883 Mabel Collins Prettiest 
Woman xxvi. He changed his ‘“heather-mixture ’ for clothes 
more suitable to Piccadilly, 1819 Rees Cycl. s.v., “Heather- 
roofs are frequently met with in the district of Cowal. 1876 
Mrs. Alexander Her Dearest Foe I. 278 Tom entered, in 
a bright purple-tinted ‘ “heather suit '. 1824 Scott St. 

Ronaris ii, A head like a “heather-tap. 

Heather-bell. a. A name given to Erica 
tetralix (or spec, to its blossom), and sometimes 
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HEAVE. 


HEATHER-BLBAf. 

also ioE. cinerea. (In quot!: 1725 app. = Heath- 
bell 2.) 

1735 Ramsay Genii. Sheph. ii. iv, Bltia: heather-bells 
Bloom’d bonny on mooilaiid. 1785 Burns 7 b \V. Siittjiwii 
56 Her moorb red-brown wi’ heather bells. 1808 Scoir 
Mcirin, I, Intiod. 18 Away hath, passed th« heather-bell, 
That bloomed .so rich on Needpath-fell. 
Hea'tlier-bleat. Sc. |]Perversia.n, after hea- 
ther, of lire OH. name htufer-blvaie, goat-bleater, f. 
luvfer goat + blvetan to bleat : from the noise whicli 
it makes in flight, associated in inaray languages 
with the bleating of a goat (Newton, Diet. Birds 
885 ; Swainson, Prov. Name Birds 19 2). So Ger. 
liimmelzie^e, Fr. chevye-vola7'tte, Gaelic meannan- 
adhair air-kid, gahhair-adhair sky- or air-goat, 
etc.] The Snipe. 

ic 1000 TElfric Gloss, in Wr.-’Wulcker Bicoca, 

haeferblajte, pur. Ibzd. cio^o /tgs. Gloss, ihidt. 

361/17 hrefeiblEete.] 1834 Mactaooart Gallovid. 

Encycl,, ird eather-bleei, the mire snipe. Crockett 

Raiders xxxvi, The snipe (which is called the heather, 
bleat). Farther off a heatherbleat whinnied. 

!E£ea‘th.er-blea:ter. Sc. and imth. dial. Also 
-blTit(t)er, -blmter, -blooter ; corrupted earn- 
bleaier, hcimmer-bkat , -er. [as prec.y with second 
element conformed to agent-nouns in -ee.] = prec. 

a 1617 Burel Pilgremer in Watson Collect. (1706) ii. 27 
(Jara.) The Hobie and the Hedderbluter, 1791 Statist. 
Acc. Scotl., Ayrsh. II. 72 (Jam.) A bird, which the people 
here call a liether blutter. 1820 Scott Mauast. iv, What 
saw she in the bog, then . . foiby moor-coclts and heather- 
blutters ? 1893 bTorthunzbld. Gloss., Heatksr-bleaUr . . It is 
also called mire-bleaterosaAgiitter-snipe. 

HeathLcred (he"Sa.id), a. [f. I-lErttHER + -ed'^.] 
Covered with heather. 

1831 J. Wilson in Blcickw Mag. XXIX 319 A treeless 
but higli-heathered rock. 1849 Aytoun TLa-ys, Island of 
Scots xi, Scotland’s high and tieathered liills. 1884 Q. 
Victoria M ore Leaves 133 A lovely di ive witlt pink heathered 
hills to the right. 

Heatliery (hrjicri), sb. [f. Heat h -t- -buy : cf. 
pinery, fernery A collection of heaths ; a place 
in which heaths are gprown. 

1804 Ii. C. Andrews {title) The Heathery^ or Monograph 
of the Genus Erica. 1849 Beck's Florist so, I know from 
experience that Heaths will thrive as well in a greenhouse 
..as they would do in a heathery. 1850 Jbid. Feb. 33 A 
skilftil disposition of the plants in the Heathiery. 

Heath.ery (he-tJori), a. Also 6 hadrie. [f. 
Heather -b -y.J Covered with or abounding in 
heather ; of the nature or appearance of heather. 

IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 340 In craigand cteuche,and 
mony hadrie hill. 1710 Earl Ceohertie in PAit. Trans. 
XXVII. 296 The Surface is covered with a heathy, and (as 
they call it) a heathery Scuif. 1804 J. Gh^ahame Sabbath. 
153 Flowers that strangers seem. Amid the heathery wild. 
i8to Scott Lady of L. i. ii. The antlered monarch of the 
waste Sprung fiom his heatliery couch in haste. 

Hence Hea’tliermess. 

1862 Shirley Nugx Grit, i, 67 The romarkce of the moor 
has been recently disturbed, and even the gor-cock has 
begun to lo.se the old racy heatheriness. 

Hea’tli-lieii. a. The female of the Heath- 
cock; the Grey-hen. b. Applied in N. America 
to species of grouse. 

1591 Skicitkworth Acc. (Chetham Soc.) 65. A lade of Alex- 
ander Bradshawes w'l" broughte hethe henes iiijd. 1S70D. 
Denton Deser, New York 11845) 5 Wild Fowl there is great 
store of, as Turkies, Heath-Hens, Quails. 1728-46 Thom- 
son Spring 699 O'er the tiackless waste The heath-hen 
flutters. /Sg3 Newton Diet. Birds, Heath-cock and Heath- 
hen, oiiginally names by which . • the Black~cock and Grey- 
hen weie called; but on the Noith American continent., 
applied to one or mote species of grouse. 

IIea‘tliless,a. rare. [f. Heath -+ -less.] De- 
void of heath. 

1804 J. Geaiiame Saibath2\'! There on the healhiess moss 
outstretch’d he broods. 

ECeatlmick, -ical: see Heathen- ic. 
HCeatlx-pea (hr|tpz). AlsoS -pease. Atuberous- 
rooled leguminous plant, ILathyrm macrorrhisus 
[Or obits tuberosus), called also Cahmele. Also 

Keath-peaseling. 

1706 Phielips (ed. Kersey), Heath-pease, or Wood-pease, a 
kind_ of wild Pease. 1755 Johnson, HeafJi-peas, a. species 
of bitter Vetch. 1800 Garnett Tour Scott. I. 337 The 
OrobusUiierosHs, or heath-peasling, tSeZJMed. fml.KlK. 
77 Heath peaseling. .The roots, when hoiled, are savoury 
and nutritious. 1863 Prior Plant-n., Heeih-pea. 

Hea’tli-pOTilt. Also -polt, "povt. = Heath- 
bird; more spec, the female or young. 

1678 Ray Willicghby's Ortiiih., The Merlin.. They fly also 
Heath-pou-ts with it. 1687 Bond. Gaz. No. eeGriji, It is His 
Majesties 'Will and Pleasure, That no Person do . . presume 
to Hawk at any Heath-Poult, in any year before the 20th 
day of July. 1825 Sporting Mtxg. XVI. 432 [He] had the 
good fortune., to get 16 shots at heath-poults, or black game. 
1884 Jefferies Red Deer i\. 33 Heath-poults, the female of 
black game, fly like a great partridge. 1M7 Pali Mall G. 
4 Oct. 5/1 The young heath-poults are at first extremely 
lender creatures. 

SEeatllwOirt (hr-Jiwwf)- Lindl&y’s uame for 
a jolant of the Nat. Ord. Ei'uacese- Also attrib. 

iS^yin CRAtG. x866 Dreas. Bat, pi/t Shmbhyplants be- 
longing to the heathwort Older. 

ISeatlxy (hz‘j)i), a. Also 5 hetly. [f. Heath 
+ -Y.] Abounding in or covered -vvith heath ; of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of hettlh ; heatheiy. 
a 1450 Fysshynge 1x1. .Angle (1883) ii The tawney colour 


for those wateis that ben hethy or morysshe. iS4S Brink- 
low Contpl. iv. B vi, Such heathy, woUdy and moory 
giound, as is vnfrutefull for come or pastuie. 1667 Phil. 
Trans. II. 525 It is Heathy, Feiny and Fuizy. 1809 
Shelley ^<i!ir7ro33/iv Pr, Wks. i838 I. 18 The wild berries 
■which Riew amid the heathy shrubs. 1873 Black Pr. Thnte 
ii, An illimitable prospect of heathy undulations. 

il£eating (hrtiq), vbl. sb. [f. Heat v. -p-ingI,] 
The action of the verb Heat ; imparting of heat, 
warming ; becoming hot ; techn. ‘ in the iron and 
steel industry, Getting the steel hot for rolling’ 
{Labour Comm. Gloss. 1892). 

1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xlix. (149s) 263 Bath- 
ynges and heetynges whyche dyssolue and departe and 
incite the matere. ZS45 Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 115 Well 
seasoned .. wyth hetynges and tillerynges. isgaSiiAits. Ven. 

Ad. 742 Sickness, whose attaint Disorder bieeds by heat- 
ing of the blood. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 37 A gradual 
heating and cooling does anneal or reduce the parts of Glass 
to a texture that is more loose. 1858 Greener Gunnery 
17s The loss of strength by heating or softening. 1884 
S. P. Thompson JDynamo-Electr. Mach. 105 There is 
another cause of heating in field-magnet cores. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as heating apparatus, ap- 
pliance, power, stove", heating fmmaoe (see quot.) ; 
heating pan, a pan in which substances are warmed 
in various manufactnring processes. 

1611 CoTGR., Chanffage, . . heating stufle, or stuffe to heat 
with. i8u A, T. Thomson Lond. Disp. (1818) p. xxxviii, 
Chemical effects . . independent of its heating powei. i860 
Tvndall Ghrc. ii. ii. 240 Beyond the red.. we have rays 
possessing a high heating power. 1861 W. Fairbairn Mills 
I. 270 Feed-water Heating Apparatus. 1881 Raymond 
Mining Gloss,, Heatingfiimace, the furnace in which 
blooms or piles are heated before hammering or rolling. 

Hea'ting, ppl. a. [f. Heat v. -p -ing 1.] That 
heats or makes hot, in various senses. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Caluroso, hot, heating. 1601 
Holland Pliny II. Table, Heating medicines. 1732 
Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 258 Truffles, .aie heating. 1812 
L. Hunt in Exantincr ■] Dec. 771/1 To have .. his warmth 
in an argument traced to a heating diet. 

b. Heating suiface, the total surface of a steam 
boiler, exposed on one side to the fire, on the other 
to water ; the fire-snrface : see qiiots. Heating-tube, 
a water tube in a boiler surrounded by flame. 

1854 Ronalds & Richardson Chem. Technol. (ed. a) 1. 
2S9 The grate is large in proportion to the consumption of 
fuel, as well as the heating surface. 1861 _W. Fairbairn 
Mills I. 261 The efficient heating surface is obtained by 
deducting from the total heating surface one-half the area of 
vertical portions, and one-half the area of horizontal cylin- 
drical flues. 1894 Times 23 July 6/4 Boilers, -which have 
an aggregate heating surface of 7,890 square feet, with 
a grate area of 189. 

Hence Hea-tingly adv., in a healing manner. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 303 Heatingly. Illuminatingly. 

Heatless (hrtles), a. rare, [f. Heat sb. -1- 
-LESS.j Destitute of heat, 

1596 Willobie Avisa (1880) 154 This Not-seene Nimph, 
this heatlesse fire. 1664 Duyden Rival Ladies v. iii. The 
heatless Beamsof a departing Sun. 1680 J. Chambf.rlaine 
Birth Christ 3 My Wife is likewise known, Through heat- 
less age, past hopes to have a Son. 1887 T. Hardy W ood- 
landers HI. xii. 243 Bright but heatless sun. 

Heat-spot. a. A red spot on the skin, a freckle, 
h. Physiol. A spot or point of the skin at which 
the sensation of heat can be produced. 

1822-34 Good's Study tided, (ed. 4) IV. 479 The blushing 
halo by which they are surrounded, is popularly called a 
heat-spot. 1887 G. T. Ladd Physiol. Psychol, xiii. 315 
The sense of locality connected with the cold-spots is about 
twice as fine. , as that connected with the heat-siiots. 

Heat-wave. a. A wave of radiant heat ; one 
of those vibrations of the ether that produce heating 
effects: see Heat lA ah. b. A ‘wave’ or access 
of excessive heat in the atmosphere, esp. when re- 
garded as passing from one place to another. 

1878 J. Fiske in N.Anier. Rev. CXXVI. 35 The sum- 
total of motion is ever the same, but its distribution into 
heat-waves, light-waves, nerve-waves, &c., varies. 1893 
R. S. Ball In the High Heavens xd, {heading) The ‘ Heat 
Wave' of 1892. Ibid. The culmination of what had been 
somewhat absurdly designated ‘ the great heat-wave ’ . . The 
so-called heat-wave then seems to have travelled eastward. 

Heauuie (hffum). Ohs. or arch. [a. F. heamne 
(hdm) 0 ¥. heime: see Helm^A^] A massive 
helmet, reaching down to the shoulders, worn in 
the 1 2th and i3th centuries, sometimes over a 
smaller close-fitting one. 

1572 Bossewell Armorle ii. 122 ^yhiche of heraltes is 
proprely called blazon, heawme, and timbre. 1610 Guilum 
Heraldry vi. v. (1660) 394. 1706 Phillii’S (ed. Kersey), 
Heaulme or Heaume, a Term in Heraldry for an Helmet 
or Head-piece. 1834 Planche Brit. Costume 186 The gieat 
crested helmet or heaume was now [temp. Hen. V] only 
worn for the tournament. 1858 Morris Near Avalon Poems 
239 Their heaumes aie on, whereby, half blind, They pass 
by many sights. 

Hea'ato-Chfigto), before a vowel heaut-,comb. 
form of Gr. iavrov of oneself, used occas. instead of 
the more common Adto- : as in Heauta’udroiis 
a. [Gr. dv 8 p-, dvrjp man] (see quot.). Heaxvdo- 
jno'j^MsTO [Gr. papipT] form] = AuTOMOBPHia.M. 
Keauto'phany [(Jr. -ipavia, f. cpaiveiv to show], 
self-manifestation. Heauitopho’nics [Gr. tposvq 
sound] — Adtophony. 

1837 J; F. Palmer in J. Hunter's Wks. IV, 35 note. 
Three kinds of hermaphroditism. First, the cryptandrous 


. . Second, the ‘'heautandrous, in which the male organs are 
developed, but so disposed as to fecundate the ova of the 
.same individual. 1870 Rolllston Anini. Life 248 The act 
of self impregnation observable in these heautandrous 
heunaphrodites. i886 Sui LY Ilandhk. Psychol., *Heauto- 
inoiphism, in default of science, is evei the fiist lesouice of 
explanation ; i. e. we judge of others by ourselves, a 1834 
Coleridgi: Notes Ettg. Divbies (1S53) I- 257 If theie be 
one other subject graced by the same total 'heautophany, 
it is in the pouring forth of his [Jeiemy Taylor’s] profound 
common sense on the ways and weaknesses of men. 

Heave (bfv), V. Pa. 1 . and pple, heaved 
(hJvd), hove (bduv). Founs: i hebbau, hseb- 
ban, 2-4 ]iebbe(ii, 3-5 hefe(n, 3-6 heve(n, 6- 
heave ; also 3 heoven, {^rd pres. sing. hid. hefiS, 
hefle'S), 4 heave, 5 h0ff(e, 5-G .Sc. and north. 
heive, 6 Sc. hsif. Pa. t. and pple. : see below. 
[A Com. Teutonic sttong vb. : OE. hgbban {h^jf), 
hSf, hafeu {Jixfeii) = OFiis. heva, hbf heven {Jicvct), 
OS. hpbbiaii {h^fian), hof {htiqf), haban (MLG. 
heven, hov, hafen, LCi. hefen, heffen, hbf, ha/en, 
MDu. heffen, hoejF {Itief, huef), gehaven, geheven, 
Du. heffen, liief, geheven), OHG. heffen (Ji^it), 
huob, haban {hapan) (MtIG. hehen {heven, hefen), 
huop, huohen, gehaben, also hebte, gehebt, mod.G. 
heben, hob, gehobeni), ON. hefja, hof, hafenii (Sw. 
hafva, hof, hafiven, and h&fde, hafd. Da. have, 
hsivde, luevd), Goth, hafjan, hdf hafans".— G"lce.y\{. 
^hafjan, hSf (pi. hbttiii), hdPatto-, coriesp. to L. 
capere, capio, to take. Originally belonging to the 
same ablaut-series as shake, shave, but snbseq. 
affected by many changes. The present stem hafj- 
had orig. a formative j ( = L, -i- in cap-i-6), which 
caused umlaut of the stem vowel, giving OE. g, 
ME. e, lengthened by position to S, ea. The 
WGer. gemination of fj, giving bb in OS. and OE., 
affected all parts of the present stem, exc. and and 
3rd sing. pres. Ind. and sing. Imp., giving h^be, 
h^bbad, h^ban, It^bbende, beside hfest, hffep, hffe. 
In ME. the bb forms were retained (in the south) 
till 14th c., but were at length everywhere reducecl 
by levelling to f (later v). The pa. t. hdf came 
down as hove ; but in ME. this was largely dis- 
placed by a type huff, heaf, Mf, hive, and another 
hof, have, both of which survived till 15th c. The 
OE. pa. pple. ha/en was by the 12th c. abandoned 
for hofen (later haven, hove), with 0 from the pa. t. ; 
there are also traces of heven (cf. OFris. and Du.). 
But, beside these strong inflexions, there appeared 
also in late OE. (as in some of the other langs.) 
weak infle.xions hefde, hefod-, these gained groumi 
in ME., and esp. in mod.Eng., in which heaved is 
now the general form, though hove renaains in 
certain uses. The original sense, as evidenced by 
various derivatives, as well as by L. capei'e, was 
‘lake’, whence, through ‘take up’, came that of 
‘ lift, raise already developed in Com. Teut. 

The close correspondence to Latin is seen in comparing 
capio, capis, capit, capiunt with OTeut. *hafj6, hafis, 
hcflp, hnfjatili, OLG. kebbiu, hebis, hetitt, hebbiatS, OE. 
Iipxbe, hffes{i), hpfep, hibbatS. Since heave is thus certainly 
cognate with capere, it mu.st be oiiginally quite distinct 
from have, if the latter is = L. habere. The two verbs 
however come close together in various forms in most of 
the langs., and their derivatives have probably influenced 
each other, so that it is difficult in some instances to know 
whether these belong to hafjan ‘ heave ’ or hatSu ' have ’.] 
A. Inflexional Forms. 

1 . Present tense stem (with consonant-exchange). 

a. Beenuulf (Z.) 655 Ic bond and lond hebhan mihte. 

«i2aS Auer. R. 290 Uorte hebben up hire Jireo uingres. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 17 pat an oper hit scholde hebbe vn 
nepe. Ibid. 455 Onr [= your] heiten hebhep vp. c 1380 
Sir F crumb. 1248 Sche g.T.n po hebbe and pynge. 

p. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) lx.xiii. 4 [Ixxiv. 3] Hefe Jai pine 
handa. ciaoo Ormin 11865 He wile hemm hefenii upp. 
«I22S Auer. R. 32 Hwon jie preost hefS up Godes licorne. 
c 1230 Had Meid. 25 pat tu schuldest pin heovte heouen 
plderwaid. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 472 py self in heuen 
ouer hyj pou heue. 13.. Ga-w. tj- Gr. Knt. 1346 And 
heuen hit vp al hole, a 1400 Prymer (1891) 65 Hefelh up 
30ure handes. 

2 . Past Tense, a. 1-5 hdf, 3— hove ; (3 //.hofen, 
hoven, huven), 4 hoif, hoef, (5 dVr. huff, huve. 

2-4 hef, 3 hsef, heaf, heof, 4 beef, 5 heve ; 
pi. 3 heven, hefven, heoven, 4-5 hevyn. 7. 
4-5 haf, 4 have. S. i hefde, 2-5 hevede, 4-6 
heved, {Se, 4 hewid, «it, heywit, 5 heyflyt, 
6 hnit), 6- heaved, e. 6 heftfe, 

ct. CIOOO Ags, Ps. (Th.) cxxii[i] 1 ’To 5e ic mine eagan 
hof. 111300 Cursor M. iiii4pis ilk was Ion . . pat after- 
ward hof [v.r. hoif] lesu crist. Ibid. 28240 Childir pat ic 
houe o funt. e 1400 Destr. Troy 5259 [He] hof vp his 
bond. 1786 tr. BeckforeVs Vathek 93 T he surface hove up 
into heaps. 1872 Blackie Lays Ilighl. 16 His prayerful 
hands he hove. [See also senses 20-22. J 

p. cizoo XviVi. fferw. 35He..hef his hoiide. CIZ05 

Lay, 19x4 He. .him grimliche heaf [C1275 heofj. Ibid. 
16509 Aldolf . . hffif Ic 127s hefde] htehse his sweord. Ibid. 
23105 Heo. -hefuen hine to kinge. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. 
pr. i. 2 (Camb. MS.) She hef hyr heued heyere, 13 Minor 
Poems fr. Pernoti MS. liii- 262 pen Susan. .Hecf liir hondus 
on big. c 14.20 Chroii, Viiod. 640 pey. .hevyn up pe ston. 

y, a 1300 Cursor M. 17913 (Gott.) Quen i haf iy.rr. haue, 
heef] pat sacles. c 1340 Ibid. 10479 (Laud) She hafe Jt.rr. 
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heef, lift] hir hondes vp. £1386 Chaucer Kni’s T. 1570 
And Arcita anon his hand vp haf. 1 1430 Pilgr. Lyf hi an- 
hode III, i. (1869) ijS She haf it hye to hire tunge. 

S. c 1000 AJi-fric Gen. ^lviii. 14 He hefde l^a his swijjran 
hand ofer Ephraimes lieafod. c izoo Trin. Coll. Ham. iii 
He dranc. .and parfoie heuede sifien up hat heiied. c 137S 
Sc, Leg, Saints, Katerhie 350 pane hevvid scho wpe bath 
hir handis. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 544 pai . . Hey fify t wp 
lhar handis. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes oj Aynion xvii. 392 He 
..heved his handes. 

e. ig.. HovJ marchande did his wy/e betray 42 in Hazl. 
£. P. P. I. rgS Tho . • He heft hyt in hys purs. 1590 
Si-ENSER P. Q. I. xi. 39 His 1 aging blade he hefte. 1396 
Ibid. IV. iii. 12 The other halfe. .Cambell fiercely left, And 
hacke at him it heft [rime cleft]. 

3. Past Participle, a, i hafen, heeferi. j3. 2-4 
hofen, 2-9 Hoveii, 4-5 ho via, -yn, -un, 4 ihove, 
4 - hove. y. 3 heven. 8 . i hefod, 2-5 heved, 
3 iheved, (efed ),4 A.heywit, 5 hevyd,hewede, 
C heyved ; 6 - heaved, 7 heft. 

a. ttiooo Christ 651 He wa;s upp-hafen engla feefnaum. 
a iooo Andreas 1157 pa waes wop hrefen. 

p. c IZOO T 7-in. Coll. Horn. 167 Hie pis dai was houen in 
to heuene. 0:130a Cursor M. 17962 (Gott.) Houen [v.rr. 
hovyn, hofen] sal he be in flom iordane. 1303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Syune 55 (Miitz.) 3 yf a man have hove a chylde. 
1382 Wyclif Geu. x,xiv. 63 Whan he had houun vp the 
eyen. 1599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 You are so houen and 
lifted vp. 1787 Winter Syst. Hstsb. 162 To be hove out of 
the ground. 1833 Felton Fajn. Lett, i. (1865) 3 The ship 
was Jroven to. 

y. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xii. 3 [xiii. 2] When sal mi fa 
heven over me be? 

S. cS88 K. HJu'ked Boeth. xxxvi, § 2 SiSSon pu ofer lione 
bistahefod. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn, iii Ure helende he was 
J>is dai heued on hegh. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 
926 And fand pe raagdelane , . He [high] heywit vpe with 
angel hand. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xiii. 10 His eyen heued vp. 

B. Signification. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1. To lift, raise, bear up. (Often with up^ a. 
Formerly in general sense ; now oxAyarch. or dial, 

971 Blickl. Horn. 149 Hie hofan )ia baere. e 1000 fEcFRic 
Ho7ii. 1. si6 pset hi 8e healdon, and on heora handum 
hebban. c izoo Ormin 16705 All swa se Moysas Hof upp 
(re neddre i wesste. «i3So Childh. Jesus 102 (Matz.) 
Josep ..of bat best bat heo jsat on Softeliche haf hire 
adoun. 138a Wyclif Gen. xiii. 14 Heue vp thin eyen. 
c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 550 Thet nas no dorebat he ne wolde 
heue of harre. 1470-83 Malory Arthur xxi. iv, He 
swouned ofte tymes, and syr Lucan . . and syr Bedwere 
oftymes heue hym vp. 1493 Eestivall (W. de W. 1515) 6 b, 
Heve up thy heed, & be raery. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vr. viii. 
to His hand was heaved up on hight. 1639 E. Spenser in 
Lisntore Papers Ser. 11.(1888) IV. 73 He heaved vp his 
sticke with, an intent, .to haue strooken me. 1671 Milton 
Satnson 197 How could I once look up, or heave the head. 
fjoz Pope Dryope 43 Her trembling hand she heaves To 
lend her hair. i7iz J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 
J74 Moles, .do a great deal of Mischief to the young Plants, 
in heaving the Earth. 1803 Beddoes Hyg'dia x. 63 It 
pitched him between two walls, so close that he could not 
heave an arm. 1853 Rohinson Whitby Gloss., To Heave 
the Hand, to bestow charity in mites, amounting to little 
more than, .the mere motion of the hand in the act. 

b. In modern use : To lift with exertion (some- 
thing heavy) ; to raise with effort or force ; to hoist. 

I7JS-ZO Pope Iliad 11. 230 Murmuring they move, as 
when old Ocean roars. And heaves huge surges to the 
trembling shores. 1793 Smeaton Edystane L. § gS Our 
boat, which the seamen were heaving into the sloop, filled 
with water. 1863 A. C. Ramsav RAj/x. Geog. xy, (1878) 236 
For a space they have been heaved nearly on end. 1863 
Kingsley Herew. xix, Who heaved up a long twybill, or 
double axe. 

c. absol. 

*S 93 Shaks. 3 Hen, VI, v. vli. 23 This shoulder was 
ordain’d so thicke, to heaue. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 390 Of the Mole or Want. .When they heave, they do 
it more for meat than for breath. 

2. transf. and fig. To raise, a. In various figura- 
tive senses directly related to i. 

a IOOO Csdmon's Exod, 573 Hofon here breatas hlude 
stefne. c iooo Ags, Ps. (Th.) xxiv. [.xxv.] i To Se ic hasbbe 
. .mm mod. c 1203 Lay. 11280 Scottes huuen up muchelne 
rtem. 13.. E. E. Allit. P, A, 314 Man to god wordez 
schulde heue. a 1373 Lay Folks Mass 5 /r.App. iv. 352 
Hef up 3or hertes in-to heuen. a. 1400-50 Alexander 3014 
Ser Dary . . Heuyd vp _a huge ost. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W, de W, 1531) 290 It is so violent, that it heueth and 
lyfteth vp the spiryt to god. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
12 The resolution, .heaved a load from off my heart 1851 
W. Phillips^ Woman's Rights in Speeches (1B63) z8 Strong 
political excitement, .heaves a_ whole nation on to a higher 
platform of intellect and morality. 

•fb. To raise, exalt, lift up, elevate (in feeling, 
dignity, station, etc.) ; to extol. Obs. 

<;8z5 Vesp. Psalter xevUifi]. g HebhaS up dryhten god 
urne. cmoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 He hefiei$ his lichame, 
and heneo his soule. c 1Z03 Lay. 23183 We scullen . .hehben 
bine to kinge, a jzzS Ancr. R, 156 Heo schal . . holden 
hire stille, & so hehben hire sulf buuen hire suluen. 0:1300 
K. Honi 1267 ))u me tokni3thoue. 0:1400-50 Alexander 
3290 Oure lord..heues him to welthis, 1450-1330 Myrr. 
our Ladye 290 Lorde thou art . . heyued ahoue all thynges 
wythouten ende. 1381 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 
43 b, Ambition . . heaveth those that followe it to the high 
degree of dignitie and honour. 1396 B p. W. Barlow Three 
Serm. 1. 127^ Rich men, who . . haue bene houen and lifted 
vp with their heapes of riches. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, i. 
VI, For the prevention of growing schisme the Bishop was 
heav’d above the Presbyter. 

fc. To set irp, erect, institute. Obs, 
c IZOO Ormin 16840 pejj. .hofenn Jmrrh hemmsellfennupp 
. .Settnessess. 


1 3. spac. To lift (a child) ftom the font (former] y 
the duty of a siionsor at baptism) ; to stand sponsor 
to ; hence to baptize, christen . Obs. (Ger. 

din kind aus der taufe keben, med.L. levare de 
sacro fonie.) 

c 1200 Ormin ioSSi Wha.se shall i Crissteiindom Beon 
hofenn upp. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Syunc 9698 7^ bat 
chyldiyn heue, Je shul nat forjete ne leue, To teche hyt 
paternoster and crede. £1340 Cursor M. 168 (Fairf.) Of 
baptist seynt loan bat ihesus hoef in flume Iordan. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 3126 When he was hoven at funtstaiie. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxii. 94 Edelwold . . prayd hym to 
heue a sone of his at foiitstone. 1533 Lvndesay Satyre 781 
"Wee mon all thrie change our names. Hayif me, and I sail 
baptize thee. 1571 Satir. Poems Rc/onn. xxviii. 39 Ham- 
miltoun heme huif..Ane sorie Surname. 

fb. transf. To present for confirmation. Ohs. 

£1313 Shoreham 18 Hym selve no man liebbe schel To 
the bischoppynge . .That hi ne hebbe hare oje child. 

t4. To lift and l.ake away, carry off, lemove, 
convey. Obs. 

a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. Horn. 205 Summe tide ich h.-rbbe 
iheued of oher monnes mid woh and mid unriht. _ 1387 
Trevisa Higden tRolls) II. 153 Flemmynges .. were ihoue 
bennes and i-putte to Hauerforde. c 1440 York hlyst. xxx. 
134 Heue me fro hyne. 1380 Sidney Arcadia ii. xxviii. 31 
Poems 1873 II. 72 Thy words . . had almost heaued me 
Quite from my selfe. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars v. Hi, His 
onely Daughter, whom (through false Pretext) Stephen, 
Earl of Bulloyn, from the kingdom heaves. 1648 Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace (1851) 568 Since thir heaving out the 
Prelats to heave in themselves, they devise new ways [etc.]. 
1649 G, Daniel Trinarch.,He7u /K, cclxxxvi. To arrogate 
all 111 , They heave the Peerage; for that Pale thiowne 
downe In breakes the Herd, to the vnfenced Ciowne. 

■f b. Thieves' Cant. To ‘ lift to rob. Obs. 

1367 Harman Caveat 84 To heue a bough, to robbe or 
rifle a hoeweth. 1609 Deicker Lanthorne Candle- It. 
C iij b. If we heaue a booth we cly the lerke. 1673 R. Head 
Canting Acad. 39 Heave a booth, to rob an hou.se. Ibid. 
78 They will not stick to heave a Booth ; that is rob a Booth 
at a Fair, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 

c. Mining Geol. To move away or displace 
(a vein or stratum) ; said of another vein or stratum 
intersecting it. 

1728 Nicholls in Phil. Trans. X_XXV. 403 The Load is 
frequently intercepted by the crossing of a vein of Earth, 
or Stone.. one Part of the Load is moved a considerable 
Distanceto one Side., the Part of the Load which is moved, 
is, in their Terms, said to be heaved. 1758 Borlase Nat. 
Hist. Cornwall ix. 157 Guessing.. that the lode is heaved, 
or more properly speaking, started. 1813 W. Phillips Outl. 
Miu.fyGeol. (1818) iflsNorth and south veins. .always divide 
tin or copper veins, and generally alter their course ; or in the 
language of the miner, heave them out of their place. 1884 
J. Prestwick Geol, I. 318 The ‘cross-courses’, .are of later 
date than the veins which they frequently displace or heave. 
1 6. fig. To ‘ move ’ ; to rouse the feelings of, agi- 
tate ; to urge, press. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 8962 Hit heuet hym hogely of bat 
hard chaunce. 1393 Drayton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 616 
The king to marry forward still I heave. 

6 . To cause to swell up or bulge out] to swell. 

rS73 Tusser Hush. xlix. (187S) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 

and puffed vp cheekes, if cheese be so houen, make Cisse to 
seeke creekes._ i6zi Ainsworth Annot. Pentat. Lev. vi. zi 

50 fried that it may be hoven as with bubbles. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 923 Glittering finny swarms, That heave 
our friths, and crowd upon our shores. 1808 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XXVI. p. vii, Cattle hoven or swollen by this dis- 
order. a rSzs Forby Voc. E. Asiglla s.v. Hoven, Cattle 
are hoven by eating too much green clover in a moist state 
. .Turnips are hoven by rank and rapid growth in a strong 
wet soil. 

7. To cause to rise in repeated efforts. 

1612 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wles. (1872) Introd. iz The 
surges up and down did heavens. 1719 Young Revenge i. 
i, O what a doubtful torment heaves my heart 1 1810 
Scott Lady of L. ii. x.xxiii, The death-pangs of long- 
cherished hope .. Convulsive heaved its chequered shroud. 
183Z De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) in The water was 
observed.. to be heaved up and agitated. 1836 J. Gilbert 
Chr. Atoneiu. iii. (1852) 83 When pity is heaving his bosom 
with emotion. 1831 Eliz, Wetherell Old Helmet xi. 201 
The swelling tide of thought and emotion which heaved the 
whole assembly. 

8 . Toiitter(agroan, sigh, orsob; rare^, words) 
with effort, or with a deep breath which causes the 
chest to heave ; to ‘ fetch 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L, ii. i. 36 The wretched annimall 
heau’d forth such groanes. 1605 — Learw. iii. 27 Once 
or twice she heaved the name of father Paiitingly forth. 
£1718 Prior Answ. to Cloe 6 Heave thou no sigh, nor shed 
a tear. i8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 343 He heaved a 
deep sigh. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inher. liii, ‘ Miss Pratt 1 ’ 
heaved the Earl. 

intr. for pass. i8zi Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 166 Thy sigh 
soon heaves, thy tears soon start, 

9. To throw, cast, fling, toss, hurl (esp. some- 
thing heavy, that is lifted and thrown with effort). 
Now only Naut. and colloq. 

a 1392 Greene Orpharion Wks. (Grosart) XII. 68 The 
Pirats had heaued me ouer boord. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. 
iii. IZ The other halfe [of the spear].. Out of his headpeece 
Cambell fiercely reft. And with such furie backe at him it 
heft. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. ix. 44 He that 
doth heaue this lead, .doth sing fadome by the marke. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 57 There is . . so much Stone heaved 
thereon. 1723 De Foe Voy. romid World (1840) 116 
They hove over their grappling in five fathom water. 1727- 

51 Chambers Cycl., Heave, at sea, signifies to throw away, 
or fling, any thing, over-board. 1744 M. Bishop Life ^ 
Adv. xxvi. 248 The Captain .. by heaving the Lead found 
us to be but three Fathom Water. i8a8 Craven Dial-, 


Heave, to pour corn from the scuttle before the wind 
instead of cleansing it by the fan. 1833 Marry at F. Simple 
xiv, The body, .was hove overboaid. 1833 M. Scott Tam 
Cringle xrv. (1859) 329 With a swing he hove the leathern 
iioose at the skipper and whipped it over his heacl. 1863 
Kingsley Water Bab. i. (1889) 4 Tom was just hiding behind 
a wall, to heave half a brick at his horse’s legs. 

10. Naut. To haul up or raise by means of a 
rope; and, more geneially, to haul, pull, diaw 
with a rope or cable ; to haul a cable ; to weigh 
(anchor) ; to unfurl (a flag or sail ; also, to heave 
out) ; to cause (a ship) to move in some direction, 
as by hauling at a rope (e.g. at the anchor-cable 
when she is aground, or at the sail-ropes so as to 
set the sails to the wind). 

i6z6 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen z-j Heaue out your 
top-sayles, hawle your sheates. 1633 T. James Voy. gs We 
heau’d home our Anker. 1692 Lapt. Smith's Seaman's 
Gram. i. xvi, 77 To heave out the Flag, is to wrap it about 
the Staff. 1697 Dryden FEueid v. (1886) 109 With iron 
poles they heave her off the shores. 1711 W. Sutherland 
Shiphuild. Assist. 161 To Heave, to hale or pull by turning 
round the Capstan. 1748 A nson's Voy. n. i. 112 The capstan 
wa.s so weakly manned, that it was nearly four hours 
before we hove the cable right up and down. 1779 Foreesi' 
Voy. N. Guinea 365 On the 23d, got a hauser . . and hove 
the vessel off the ground. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s tVord-bk., 
Heaving astern, causing a ship to recede or go backwards, 
by heaving on a cable or other rope fastened to some fixed 
point behind her. This more immediately applies to draw- 
ing a vessel off a shoal. 1893 W. T. Wawn A". Sea Islanders 
5 The anchor was hove up for good. 

absol. 1840 Marryat Poor Jack xxvii. We hove up [i.e. 
the anchor] and made sail. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. 
xvi. 176 Poor fellows not yet accustomed to heave together. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Heave and rally, an en- 
couraging order to the men at the capstan to heave with 
spirit, with a rush, and thereby force the anchor out of the 
ground. Ibid., Heaving in, shortening in the cable. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

■f 11. To remove, shift to another place. Ohs. 
c 1203 Lay. 27490 f>a hsef hat fiht of han studen \oer heo asr 
fuhten. 

'1*12. To be moved or agitated in mind ; to feel 
vexation. Obs. 

£1400 Destr. Troy 12813 Hir hade leuer haue lost all hir 
lond hole . . Thus heuet hat hynd to hir hede lord. Ibid, 
13426 Pirrus heivet in heit for his hegh chaunse. And myche 
dut hym for deth of his deif graunser. 

18. To rise, mount, come up, spring up. Now 
Ohs. exc. in spec, uses : see following senses. 

£1323 Body ^ Soul 252 in Map's Poems (Camd.) 343/1 
The hed haf up and the swire. c 1383 Chaucer L, G. TV. 
1196 Dido, And vp-on courseris . . Hire ^oirge knyghtis 
houyn al a-bouLe. £1420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 75 Out of 
molde er colde eek must hit heuen. 1638 Suckling Goblins 
IV. (1646) 38 Pox on that noise, he’s earth’t, Pretbee let’s 
watch him and see Whether hee’le heave agen. 1723 Pope 
Odyss. xxiii. 194 'The huge trunc rose, and heav’d into the 
sky. 1808 T. Barlow Columb. u. 238 And temples heave, 
magnificently great. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 
279 This ice seems to heave up slowly against the sky. 

b. Heave and set : to rise and fall, as a floating 
object upon the waves. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxi. i. Quadrant it was, and 
did heve and sette At every storme whan the wind was 
great, a 1661 Holyday Juvenal 232 Sometimes the one 
end . . sometimes the other . . is mounted-up by the waves ; 
and this is called the heaving and setting of a ship. 1727-31 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., When a ship, being at anchor, rises 
and falls by the force of the waves, she i.s also said to heave 
and set. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 

14. To rise above the general surface, or expand 
beyond the ordinary size ; to swell up, bulge out. 

1629 Gaule Holy Madn. 94 Marke how he heaves, as 
though hee almost scorn’d to tread. 1653 H. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. i. Rules ^ Lessons[t858) 73 True hearts spread 
and heave Unto their God. 1697 Dryden Vh'g. Past. x. 
109 Alders, in the Spring, their Boles extend ; And heave so 
fiercely, that their Bark they rend. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. 127 p 2 Their Petticoats, which began to heave and swell 
before you left us, are now blown up into a most enormous 
Concave. 1730 Gray Elegy iv, That yew-tree’s shade, Where 
heaves the turf in many a mould’ring heap. 1830 Jrtil. R. 
A gric. Soc. XI. 1. 152 It [cheese] is too strong-tasted, and 
inclined to heave, or get hollow and full of eyes. 

16. To rise with alternate falling, as waves, or an 
object floating on them, the breast in deep breath- 
ing, etc. Also fig. 

1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Navy Land Ships Wks. (1872) 
8 Ships do wallow and heave, and sit upon the sea. 1713 
Addison Cato in. ii. My blood runs cold, my heart forgets 
to heave. 1746 Wesley Y’r/«£. Meth. 46 His Breast heaving 
at the same Time, as in the Pangs of Death. 1827-35 
Willis Cotcfessional 3 When heaved the long and sullen 
sea. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xi, Dead calm in that noble 
breast Which heaves but with the heaving deep. 1836 
Stanley Sinai Sf Pal. ii. (1858) 124 They actually heave 
and labour with the fiery convulsions that glow beneath 
their surface. 1884 Expositor Mar. 207 The dangerous 
forces in a community which heaved with discontent. 

16. To draw in the breath with effort ; to pant, 
gasp. 

1678 Dryden & Lee CEdipus iv. i, While we fantastic 
dreamers heave and puff. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 
756 He heaves for Breath ; which, from his Lungs sirpply’d, 
And fetch’d from far, distends his lab’ring side. 1811 
W. R. Spencer Poems 21 And horse and horseman heave 
for breath. 

17. To make an effort to vomit, to retch; fig. to 
feel loathing. Also trans., to heave the gorge.^ 

1601 [see Heaving vbl. j 5 .]. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 11. L 236 
Her delicate tendernesse wil find it selfe abus’d, begin to 
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heaue the gorge, clisrellish and abhorre the Moore, 1755 
Johnson, Ilecive . . 4, to keck ; to feel a tendency to vomit. 
1868 Athinson Clerielatid Gloss., Heave and thro 7 i!, to retch 
and end by vomiting. 1894 Mrs. Lynn Linton One too Many 
1 . leo It niake.s me heave to hear you. 
f 18 . To make an effort to lift or move some- 
thing ; to push or press with force ; to put forth 
effort, endeavour, labour, strive. Heave at : to aim 
at, strive after. Obs. 

iri374 Chaucer Troyhis ii. 1240 (1289) But her-on was to 
henen and to done, c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 1248 As sche wolde 
he dore to-breke, sche gan jjo hebbe and pynge. ^1422 
Hoccleve Jereslaus' iVife 912 The wynd ful sore in the 
sail bleew & liaf. 1535 Coverdale Matt, xxiii. 4 But they 
them .seines wil not heaue at them with one of their fyngers. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 121 It asks some time to 
heave or pend in, before it actually starts. 1742 Young 
Ni. Tk. VII. 399 Souls immortal must for ever heave At 
something great. 

f b. Heave at (fig.) : to meditate or threaten an 
attack upon ; to take up a position of hostility to ; 
to oppose; to aim at with hostile intent. Obs. 
(Frequent in 17th c.) 

1346 Bale Scl.^ IVks. (Parker Soc ) 165 John Frith is a 
great mote in their eyes, for so tinning over their puigatoiy, 
and heaving at their most monstrous mass or marnmetrous 
ma'/an, which signilieth biead or feeding. 1592 Nashe 
/’. Penilcsse (ed, 2) 15 a. He was spite blasted, heatied at, 
and ill spoken of. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iii. i. § 22 His 
adversaries heaved at him, to cast him out of his Bishoprick. 
1674 P. Walsh Quest, cone. Oath A lies'. Pref., Then they 
sluewdly heav’d at me again. 

19 . To pull or haul (at a rope, etc.) ; to push (at 
the capstan so as to urge it round and Irani in the 
cable) ; to move the ship in some direclion by such 
means ; of the ship, to move or turn in some direc- 
tion. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yitff. Seamen 27 Break ground 
or way Anchor, heaue a head. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. 
s.v., 'Bo heave at the caFsUm signifies to turn it aliout. 
1749 Naval Chron. HI. 88 Did you observe her heave up 
in the wind? 1794 Rigging ij- SeamanshiJ> II. 338 Tlie 
chaser heaves about as soon as tlie vessel he is in pursuit of 
is on his beam. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 513 Heav- 
ing ahead between an iceberg and a heavy field of ice. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Ilearm about, to go upon the 
other tack suddenly. Ibid., Heaving ahead^ is the act of 
advancing or drawing a ship forwards by heaving on a cable 
or rope made fast to some hxed point before her. 

transf. 1837 Hughes Tom Brazun 11. vi. Make the most 
of it ; heave ahead, and pitch into me right and left. 1881 
Rossetti Ball. <5- Sonn. (1882) 293 Then one great puff of 
wings, and the swarm heaves Away witli all its din. 

III. Phrases. 

20 , From senses 10 and 19 : To heave a-pcak\ 
see quots. and A-peak, To heave (the ship) in 
stays : to bring her head to the wind in tacking ; 
also intr. of the ship. To heave short \ ‘ to heave 
in on the cable until the vessel is nearly over her 
anchor ’ (Smytli). To heave taut : to heave at the 
capstan until the cable is taut. 

1726 Siielvocke Voy. round World 19 Which done, I hove 
apealc on my anchor. 1727-32 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Peek, 
The .ship being about to weigh, comes over her anchor, so 
that the cable Itangs perpendicularly between thehauseand 
the anchor ; the bringing of a ship into which position they 
call heaving a-peek, 1769 Falconer Diet. Ma>-ine (1776), 
H eaving-short. Ibid., Heaving-taught. 1795 Nelson 13 
Mar, in Nicolas Disp. 11 . 14 At one PM the Frigate hove in 
stays and got the Ira round . . As soon as our after-guns 
cea.sed to hear, the ship was hove in stays. 1832 Marryat 
N. Forster xi. The frigate [was] unmoored, and hove ‘short 
stay a-peak '. 1839 — Pliant, Ship xviii, They had laid an 
anchor out astern, and hove taut.* 1893 W. T. Wawn .S’. Sea 
Islanders 88 Towards sundown, the chain was hove short. 

b. Heave down : to turn (a ship) over on one 
side by means of purchases attached to the masts, 
for cleaning, repairing, etc. ; to careen. (Also 
intr. of the ship.) The part thus raised above the 
water is said to be hove out. 

174s P. Thomas yrnl. Anson's Voy, 271 They could not., 
use it as a Help for heaving down by. 1748 Anson's Voy. 
I. V. 55 The Commodore . . ordered the Tryal to be hove 
down. Ibid. ii. iii. 140 There are two coves . . wheie ships 
may conveniently heave down. Ibid. iii. vii. 367 'They . . 
hove out the first course of the Cenlnrion’s sUxi board side, and 
had the satisfaction to find, that her bottom appealed sound 
and good. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine Uaij, To heave 
down or careen a ship. 1798 Nelson 7 Sept, in Nicolas Disp 
III. 116 The place where large ships heave down. 1836 
E. Howard R. Reefer liv, The ship had been hove down. 

c. Heave to : to bring the ship to a standstill by 
setting the sails so as to counteract each other ; lo 
make her lie lo. (d) irans. with the ship as obj. 
(b) intr. or absol. 

a. 177s Daluymple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 397 Hove 
the ship to. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 357 
‘ Shorten sail . .and heave the ship to ’, said the Captain. 1884 
Lady Beassey in Gd. Words Mar. 163/x We remained hove- 
to all the next day. 

fg. 1887 Stevenson Misadv. % Nicholson iv, [He] was 
at last hove-to, all standing, in a hospital. 

b. 1781 Blagden in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 337 Soon after- 
wards we hove-to in order to sound. 1835 Sir J. Ross 
Narr. snd Voy. vi. 79 This obliged us to heave to. i860 
Maury Phys. Geog, Sea xix. § 807 Took in fore and mizen 
top-sails; hove tounderclose-ieefed main topsail and spencer. 

transf. 1832 Marryat N. Forster iii, We must ‘ heave- 
to ’ in our narrative awhile. 

21. intr. (from sense 13.) Heave in sight : to 
rise into view, become visible, come in sight, as an 


object at sea when approaching or approached ; 
hence (colloqi) transf. in general sense. 

1778 J. Sullivan in Sparks Corr. Amcr. Rev. (1833) II. 205 
Those .ships were out of sight yesterday inoining, but I hear 
they afterwards hove in sight again. 1816 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand 
Master 1. 24 The Table-mountain heaves in sight. 1830 
Galt Lamrie T. hi. ix. (1849) 115 A most tremendous he- 
bear hove in sight. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. g r. 223 The 
great Spanish ships heave in sight, and a furious stiuggle 
begins. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 103 They hove in 
sight of the enemy . . to the west of the promontory of 
Ecnomus. 

Heave (hfv), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . An act of heaving, in various senses ; a lift ; 
an effort to lift or move something, a push, shove, 
pressure; a swelling or rising up; rhythmical rising 
(and falling), as of waves, the breast, etc. ; the utter- 
ance of a sigh, etc. with a deep breath ; an effort to 
vomit ; a throw, cast. Heave of the sea ; the force 
exerted by the swell of the sea in quickening, 
retarding, or altering a vessel’s course. 

a iSyi Jewel On Thess. iv. 6 When his heaves renew, the 
heat increaseth, his heart panteth. 1602 SiiAics. Ham. iv. 
i. I There’s matters in these sighes. These profound heaiies 
You must translate. 1612-13 Bi>. Hall ContempL, 0 . T. xx. 
viii, Judah was at a soie heave. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. of 
Romanis III. 188 The Gyant. .gave him such twitches, and 
terrible heaves, that he had . . like to have overthrown him. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. 1.411 After many strains and heaves. He 
got up to his Saddle Eaves. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth 1. 186 
Only to have given it an heave at one end, and set it a little 
to rights again. rti734NonTHAfz/eiILs9l)iversheave.sweie 
made at the Duke of Lauderdale. 1733 JoiiNSoNy /Azit/p. .3. 
Effort to vomit. 1833 C. Sturt 2 Exped. S. Australia II. 
164 [A channel] so nariow that we passed over it between 
the heaves of the lead. 1834 M. Scott Cruise A'lidge (1863) 
iS The vessel rolled about on the heave of the sea. 1877 
Sturgeon Serm. XXIII. 140 It took them a long pull and 
a great heave to haul the uncomely lump of marble into its 
place. 1893 Stevenson Cntnona 296 Theie went through 
me so great a heave of surprise that I was all shook with it. 

f b). Heave and shove : fis:. great exertion or 
effort. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy iv. xxv. 155 They obtained at length 
with much heaue and shoue, that there should be militarie 
Tiibunes chosen. 1612 Drayton Polyolbion iv. 56 Mongst 
Forrests, Hills, and Floods, was ne’re such heaue and shoue 
Since Albion weelded Armes against the sonne of loiie. 

2 . Mining wfS. Geol. A horizontal displacement 
or dislocation of a vein or stratum, at a ‘ fault ’. 

1801 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 436 The heave of the copper lode 
is about eighteen or twenty inches to the right, in the lan- 
guage of the Coinish miner. 1874 J. H. Collins Metal 
Mining 30 These heaves . . are sometimes of great extent, 
occasionally as much as 70 fathoms. 1882 Geikie Te.xt Bk. 
Geol. (1885) 514 Sections to show the variation of horizontal 
displacement or Heave of Faults. 1890 Goldfields Victoria 
12 The reefs here have taken a north-west ‘ heave ’. 

3 . pi. A disease of horses, in which the breathing 
is laborious ; broken wind. 

1828 Webster, Heaves. 1837-40 Haliburton Clockm, 
(1862) 86, 1 blow like a horse that’s got the heaves. 1833 — 
Nat. <]• Hum. Nat. II. 122 It gave him the heaves, .it made 
his flanks heave like a blacksmith’s bellows. 

4 . concr. A raised place ; a swelling, an undula- 
tion. nonce-use. 

1882 G. Macdonald Warlocle o' Glenivarlock (Cent.), 
Crossing a certain heave of grass. 

Hea'ved (bfvd), ///. «. [wk.pa. pple. of Heave 
V. : see also Hove.] Lifted, swollen, etc. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 35 Lyke a round heaued, or 
swelled thing. 1391 Greene Alaidcns Dreame With 
heaved hands she pourcth forth these plaints. 1670 Dkyden 
■2nd Ft. Conq. Granada HI. ii, With heaved-up hands. 1676 
— Anrengz. iv. i, Heard you that sigh? fiom my heaved 
heart it past. 1816 L. Hunt Rimini i, 47 With heaved-out 
tapestry the windows glow. 1871 R. Ellis Calullus Ixiv. 368 
Dankly that high-heav'd grave shall gory Polyxena crimson. 

Hea'Ve ho, int. and sh. Formerly also heave 
and how (hoe, etc.) ; heave-low (-law, -logh). 
[app. the imperative of Heave v., (?) with Ho 
int. Cf. also Hey ho.] A cry of sailors in heaving 
the anchor up, etc.; also used as the burden of 
a song, f With heave and how (ho'),figt with force, 
with might and main (obs.'). Hence Heave-ho v, 
intr., to cry ‘ heave ho ! ’ 

13. , Coer de L. 2522 They rowede hard, and sungge ther 
too ; ‘With heuelow and ruinbeloo 1494 Fabyan vii. 420. 
111300 Ortus Vocab., Celeiima est clamor nanticus, vet 
cantns vel heuylaw romylawe {ed. 1318 ut heiie and howe, 
rombylow). a 1329 Skelton Bomge of Courle 232 Heue 
and now rombelow, row the bote, Norman, rbwe 1 1538 

Phaer PEneid vi. R iij, Heaue and hoaw for ioy they sing. 
1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxvii. lxx.xix, Though they 
seeme in punishing but slow, Yet pay they home at last, witlt 
heaue and how. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will 243 
Here enter .. 3. maids, singing this song, daun.sing ; Trip and 
goe, heaue and hoe, Vp and downe, to and fio. 1611 Cotgr. 
s. V. Cor, A cor a cry, . . by might and inaine, with heaue 
and hoe ; eagerly, vehemently, seiiously. 1803 Dibdin Songs 
II. 254 To the windlass let us go. With yo heave ho 1 1840 
R, H. Dana Bef. Blast xxv. 81 They were heave-hoing, 
stopping and unstopping, pawling, catting, and fishing, fur 
three hours. 1883 C. F. M.ovimvt. Mariiels Anim. Life 175 
Yells, . .snatches of song, and heave-hoys rent the air. 

Keaireless (hrvles), a. [f. Heave sb. or v. + 
-LESS.] Fiee from heavings ; that does not heave. 

1784 Jerningham Matilda in Evans Old Ball. II. xlii, 252 
Yes, .Yes ! his little life is fled, His heaveless breast is cold. 
1833 Tail's Mag. XX. 532 The tents that round and far like 
a heaveless ocean lay. 


HeatVen (he'v’n), sb. Forms : i heben, hefen, 
-on, beofon, -un, -en, hiofon, -rm, heafen ; 
heofene, -one ; 2 heofone, hefene, 2-3 heofene, 
heouene, houene, 3 heanene, heofne, heoffiue, 
heffene, heuone, 3-5 heuene, 4 hefen, heynen, 
beiiien, -in; 4-5 hevyn, hewyn(e, -in(e, 4-6 
lieven,heuin, 5 heuon, -■an,6heavin, 6-heaven. 
[OE. heben, hefen, -on, heofon, -un, str. inasc. = OS. 
hedan, MLG. heven (Schiller-Lub.), LG. heben, 
hiwen, hmwen ; in late OE. also heofoite weak fern, 
(app. after corbe, in heofonan and eordan). The 
OE. form in eo was caused by z/-umlaut before the 
ending -un, -on. Southern ME. had usually hevene, 
even in nom., perh. from heofone fern. ; the mote 
northern form in I3-I4thc, was hevejt, i. e. heven, 
whence ^1525 heaven with (e), now shoitencd as 
in bread. Ulterior etymology unknown; not con- 
nected with hafjan to Heave, the e being radical. 

The LG. *hebana-,’' heiuna-, was app. an entirely different 
word from Goth, himins, ON. himinn (: — *himina-'), and 
OMG. himil{'. — whence Ger. himmel, Du. hemel’, 
at least no connexion between them can, in the pve.scnt 
state of our knowledge, be assumed. The alleged ON, 
hifinn, sometimes cited as a connecting form, has no 
e.xistence (see Bngge Archiv II. 214). The existence of 
himil beside hetaii in OS. was possibly due to High German 
missionaries. The inod.Da., Sw,, and Norw. himmel are 
also from German.] 

1 . The expanse in which the sun, moon, and stars, 
are seen, which has the appearance of a vast vault 
or canopy overai ching the earth, on the ‘ face ’ or 
surface of which the clouds seem to lie or float ; 
the sky, the firmament. Since i^thc. chiefly poetical 
in the sing., the plural being the ordinal y form in 
prose ; see c. 

Beoiunlf {Z.) 1571 Swa of hefene hadre scineS rodores 
candel. aiooo Boeih. Mctr. xxi. 77 Hlofones" leohtes 
liliitre heorhto. c 1000 I&hl'Ric Ceii. i. 8 And God het ha 
faestnisse heofenan. a 1123 0 . E. Chron. an. 1106 Wairon 
jesewen twejen monan on hsere heofonan. c 1273 Lav. 
274SS Ase heauene [c 1203 heouene] wolde falle. «i3oo 
Cursor At. 22694 Al that es vndei heuin [v.r. heiuin]. 
c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 8g pane lyftyt he his Ene to 
hewin. _i 387-8_T. Usii Test, Love iii. iv. (Skeat) 1 . 94 The 
heuens iye, which I clepe y“ sonne. « 1400-30 Alexander 
84 Any hathill vnder henen. 1508 Dunbar Cold. Targe 
89 A gounn Rich to behald,.pff ewiry hew under the 
hevin. 1533 Coverdale Eccl. iii. i All that is vnder the 
heauen._ 1383 T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy, i. vi, 4 
The ordinaunce..made such a great noy.se and thundery ng 
that it seemed the heaven would have fallen. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, V, (1701) 187/2 Stars and Constellaiions; some 
fi.xed for the ornament of Heaven. n;i7ooDRVDEN Ovid's 
Alet, I. Wks. 1808 XII. 63 Heaven’s high canopy, that 
covers all, 1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1S62) 35 Still hums 
wide Heaven with his distended blaze. i86o Tyndall Glac. 

I. XV. 101 A serene heaven stretched overhead. 

b. Things of great height are said by hyperbole 
to reach to heaven ; opposite points of the sky are 
said to be a whole heaven apart. Also fig. 

c 1000 AIlfric Dent, i, 28 Micle burja and op heofun 
fieste. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 93 Swa hehne pet his Rof astije 
up to heofena. 1382 Wychf Dent, i. 28 Greet citees, and 
in to heuene wallid [1611 walled vp_ to heauen], 1376 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 147 Advauncing you with praises 
above hilles and mountaines, yea to the very heaven. _ 1731 
Pope Ep. Burlington 59 That, .helps th’ ambitious Hill the 
heav’ns to scale. 1864 Tennyson Sea Dreams too Trees, 
As high as heaven. 1883 J. L. Davies Soc. Quest. 372 
There must always remain a whole heaven of difference 
between the position of those who know nothing of nature. . 
and that of those who recognise light and guidance . . as 
coming to men from the living God. 

c. The plural heavens was formerly used, esp. 
in Biblical language (iraiisl. tleb. pi. D'nui 
shdmayini) in the same sense as the sing. ; it is 
now the ordinary prose form for the visible sky. 
Hence tnaps of the heavens, planisphere of the 
heavens, globe of the heavens, etc. 

C82S Vesp. /’jaAez" viii. 4 [3] Ic gesie heofenas werefingra 
Sinra. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xviii[i]. i Heuenes tellen out the 
glorie of God. 1333 Coverdale Zeeh. viii. 12 The grounde 
shal geue hir increase, and theheauens shal geue their dew. 
1390 Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 67 What obscured light the 
heauens did grant. 1623 N. Cari'cnter Geog, Del. i. iv. 
(1635) 77 The Heauens ..are carryed in 24 hotires from East 
to West. 1812 Woodiiouse i. i If, on a clear night, 

we observe the Heavens, they will appear to undergo a con- 
tinual change. Law Tiines'PSl. Spectator 

. .seemed to think the heavens must fall because the Press 
questioned the capacity of a judge. 

2 . By extension (in accordance with Biblical use) 
the legion of the atmosphere in which the clouds 
float, the winds blow, and the birds fly ; as in the 
more or less poetical expressions, the clouds, winds, 
breath, fowls of heaven. 

Rain ovdew of heaven, so called as falling (or supposed to 
fall) from the clouds. 

ciooo Alfric Ge«.xxvli.28 Sylle be God of heofenes deawe. 
1382 Wyclif yob xxxv, ii The bestis of the erthe . .the foulis 
of heuene. — Dan, vii. 2 Loo ! foure wj'ndis ofheuen fou^ten 
in the mydil see. 1563 W. Fulke Aleteors (1640) 49 b, 'I'he 
water that commeth from Heaven, in raine. 1396 Shaks. 
Merck. V. iv. i. 78 The Mountaine Pines, .fretted with the 
gusts of heauen, 1733 Pope Ess. Alan iii. 38 The birds of 
heav'n shall vindicate their grain. t864TENNYSON Aylmer's 
Field 429 Tears, and the careless rain of heaven, mixt Upon 
their faces. 1870 — Window 146 Be merry in heaven, O larks, 
and far away. Atod. Exposed to every wind of heaven. 
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b. In reference to the atmospheric conditions of 
a country, the clear or clondy sky, etc., = climate. 

1581 Pettii! Guazzos Civ. Coiiv. i. (1586) 36 Eveiie.i 
Couiitvle, by the nature of the place, the climate of the 
Heaven, and the influence of the starves hath certaine 
verities. 1396 Dalkymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. 1. 44 The 
clemencie of the hevin, and gentlenes of the wethir. 1697 
Dryden Virg-. Past. x. 94 Not tho' beneath the Thracian 
Clime we freeze; Or Italy's indulgent Heav’n forego. 
1847 Tennysoh Princ. Prol. 12 Flowers of all heavens .. 
Grew side by side. 

3 . The ‘realm’ or region of space beyond the 
clouds or the visible sky, of which the latter is 
popularly or poetically viewed as the ‘door’. 
Esp. in the collocation heaven and earth, as 
constituting the universe. 

c 1000 yEcFRic Gen. i. i On anginne gesceop God hepfenan 
and eorhan. cizgo Gen. ij- Rx. 40 In fiime bigining, of 
no5t Was heuene and erSe samen vvroBt. 1382 Wvclif Mark 
xiii. 31 Heuene and evthe schal passe, foitsothe my vvordis 
schulen not passe. 1396 Shaks. March. V. v. i. 58 Looke 
how the fioore of heauen Is thicke inlayed with pattens of 
bright gold, 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. Blanc 23 A circle 
of thin haze, .marked dimly the limits between heaven and 
earth. 1842 Tennyson St. Agues’ Eve iii, All heaven 
bmsts her starry floors. 1862 Trollope Orley At xix. (1866) 
149 Papa. . would move heaven and earth for her if he could. 
1887 Hem Antigone xix. (1888) II. 97 Nothing in heaven or 
earth would have stayed her hand now. 

b. The plural is sometimes used for the realms 
or regions of space in which the heavenly bodies 
move. 

1678 CuDWOETii Intell. Syst. (1837) I. 683 Lifted up far 
above the stany heavens. 1726 tr. Gree!ory's A siren. I. 95 
The Planets and Comets move in the Heavens very freely. 
1838 N iciioL {title) Views of the Ai chitecture of the Heavens. 
i85o Ruskin Mod. Paint. yu. iv. V. 152 The Heavens, for 
the great vault or void, with all its planets, and stars, and 
ceaseless march of orbs innumerable. 

■f e. iransf. A model showing the motions of the 
heavenly bodies ; an orrery, a planetarium. Ods. 

1600 Nashe Summer's Last ffV/I Wks. 1885 VI. 88 Euery 
man cannot, with Archimedes, make a heauen of brasse. 
1603 Verstegan Dec. Intell. ii. (1628) 32 The heauen of 
sillier which . . was sent vnto Soliman the great Turke 
wherein all the planets had their seuerall courses. 

4 . In the language of earlier cosmograjrhy : 

Each of the ‘spheres’ or spherical shells, lying 
above or outside of each other, into which astro- 
nomers and cosmographers formerly divided the 
realms of space around the earth. These generally 
corresponded to the spaces supposed, according to 
the Ptolemaic system, to be comprised within the 
successive orbits of the seven planets (including the 
sun and moon), the fixed stars, and other spheres. 
Their number varied according to computation from 
seven to eleven. ' 

1340 HAMroLEPn Consc. 75(37 Sere hevens God ordaynd 
for sere thyng .. jjese hevens er oboven us heghe .. Ane es 
Jiat we )ie sLerned heven calls . . Ane other es hat clerkes 
calks cristallyne [etc.]. 1398 Barth. De P. R. 

VIII. ii. (1495) 296 Heuens hen .seuen namyd in this nianere 
Aereum Olimpium Igiieum Firmaraentiim Aqueum, Im- 
perium, Celum. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret, , Gov. Lordsh. 
(E. E. T. S.) 95 per ar nyne heuens, oon in erthe, pe oher 
amonge hem seluyn, ilk oon ainonge oper ; pe firste & pe 
souerayne of )>e speres, is he spere couerant, and hanne 
with-ynne hat he spere of he sterrys ; after hat he spere of 
Saturne, and so to he spere of h® mone, vnder whom ys he 
spere of he ekmenz, hat er fyre, Eyre, water, and erthe. he 
Erthe hanne ys yn h® myddyl stede of he oher elementz. 
1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 210 Whatsoever is 
contained within the circuit of the heaven of the Mone. 1394 
Blundevil Exerc.^ iti. 1. iii. (ed. 7) 280 What doth the 
celestiall partcontauie? The eleven Heavens andSpheares. 
Ibid. 281 In ascending orderly upwards . . The first is the 
Splieare of the Moone . . The fourth, the Spheare of the 
Sunne. .The seventh, the Spheare of Saturne. The eighth, 
the Spheare of the fixed stars, commonly called the firma- 
ment. The ninth is called the second movable or Christal 
heaven. The tenth is called the first movable. And the 
eleventh is called the Imperiall heaven, where God and his 
Angels are said to dwell. 1783 Hoole Orl. Fur, xni. (Brewer), 
Sometimes she deemed that Mars had from above Left his 
fifth heaven, the powers of men to prove. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana w the S, 92 Deepening thro' the silent .spheres 
Heaven over Fleaven rose the night. 

tS99 SiiAKS. Hen, V, Prol, 2 O For a Muse of Fire, 
that would ascend The brightest Heauen of Inuention. 

5 . The celestial abode of immortal beings ; the 
habitation of God and his angels, and of beatified 
spirits, usually placed in the realms beyond the sky ; 
the state of the blessed liereafter. Opposed to hell. 

ciaoa Affs. Gasp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader ure J>u [le eart on 
heofene. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 45 GriS on eorSe and griS on 
hefene. Ibid. 79 Engles in hoiiene. cxzqq Ormin 3263 
To brukenn liefFness blisse. 0x205 Lay. 21442 pu woldest 
to hmuene. axyoo Cursor M. 24783 (Cott.) He suar be 
pe king of heueii, c 1373 Sc. Leg, Saints, Petrus 16 To pe 
I gylFpe keys of hewyne. c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 1236 
Scotland he fred, and brocht it off thrillage, And now in 
hewin he has his heretage. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 
100 Sufficience dwellis nocht hot in heavin. 1344 Suppl. 
to Hen. Vllly 21 Teache the people to gett heuen with 
fastynge. 1381 Pettie Quazso's Civ. Com. in. (1586) 157 b, 
Marriages (as they sale) are made in heaven, and are 
guided by de.stinie. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 
275 Stirring both heaven and hell to do him mischief. 1667 
Milton P. L. i. 263 Better to reign in Hell, then serve in 
Heav'n. 1803-6 Wordsw. Intim. Immort. v. q Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy, 1,833 Browning A71 Epistle 141 
Heaven opened to a soul while yet on earth, Earth forced on 
a soul’s use while seeing heaven. 1838 Sears Athan. 111. xx. 


326 Heaven is not the firmament overhead, but the condition 
of the redeemed after death, of which the blue serene gives 
us the appiopriate symbol. 1879 Ciir. Rossetti Seek <$■ E. 

22 Heaven is the piesence of God: the presence of God, 
then, is heaven. 

b. Also in plural. [In its origin a literalism of 
transl. -L. csdi, Gr. ohpavoi, Heb. a'Gxa shamayim : 
cf. I c.] 

rgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. 9 Fader urer ^u arS in 
heofnum vel in heofnas IVulg. in cffilis]. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. 
Matt, xviii. 18 Swa hwylce swa ;5e-b!ndaS ofer eorpan 
pa heop ^ebuiidene on heofonum. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 

42 Heins and kyngis of pe kyngdoni of heuenys. 1348 
Udall, etc. tr. Erasm. Par. Acts 16a, He..sitteth and 
reigneth in high heauens aboue, 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s 
Hist. Scot. X. 386 Leiuing the course of this lyfo tha pas to 
the heuiuis. 1611 Bible Heb. iv. 14 Wee haue a great high 
Priest, that is passed into tho heauens. 

c. By the Jews (at least in later times) seven 
heavens were recognized ; the highest, called also 
‘ heavea of heavens,’ being the abode of God and 
the most exalted angels. Thence also the seven 
heavens of Mohammed. 

This division was probably of Babylonian origin, and 
founded on astronomical theories (cf. 4). 

riooo /Elfric Dent. x. 14 Heofon and heofuna heofun. 
^'1375 Leg. Saints, Paulus 948 Paule. .thocht bat he 
was rewyst ewjne . . to pe thred hewyne, & syne in paradis. 
1382 Wyclif Ps. cxiii. [cxv.] i6 The heuene of heuene [FX430 
MS. S. heuenys] to the Lord ; the erthe forsothe he jaf to 
the sones of men. 1382 — 2 Cor. xii. 2, I woot a man 
in Crist .. rauyschid til to the thridde heuene, 1360 
Bible (Genev.) Ps. cxlviii. 4 Praise ye him heauens of 
heauens, and waters, that be aboue the heauens. 1611 Bible 
I Kings vlii. 27 The heauen and heauen of heauens cannot 
conteine Thee. 1688 Prior Ode Exod. iii. 106 The Heaven 
of Heavens, the high abode. Where Moses places his 
mysterious (jod. 1734 Sale Koran (1764) II. 178 And we 
have created over you seven heavens. 1841 Lane Arab. 
Nts. 1. 20 According to the common opinion of the Arabs 
there are seven Heavens, one above another. 1838 W. 
Mma Mahomet \ 1 . 219 From Jeiusalem he seemed to mount 
upwards, and ascend from one Heaven to another. 

d. The seat of the celestial deities of heathen 
mythology. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. vii. rS Thei make sweete cakis to the 
quen of heuene. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 40 With loue 
in heauen, or some where else. <21700 Dryden Ovid’s 
Met, i, Wks. 1808 XII. 69 Against beleaguered heaven the 
Giants move. 1791 Cowper Iliad xi. 60 Auroia, now on 
the Olympian height Proclaiming, stood new day to all in 
heaven. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. iv. 169 The 
heaven of Siva i.s in the midst of the eternal snows and 
glaciers of Keilas, one of the highest and deepest gioups of 
the stupendous summits of Himalaya. 

e. iransf. and fig. 

1810 Montgomery W. Indies m. 23 In the clear heaven of 
her delightful eye, An angel-guard of loves and graces lie. 

6 . The power or majesty of heaven ; He who 
dwells above; Providence, God. (With capital H.) 
ciooQ Ags, Gosp. Luke xv. 21 Fseder, ic syngude on 
heofon, and b'eforan Se. 1388 Wyclif Doji, iv. 23 [26] Aftir 
that thou knowist that the power is of heuene. 1393 Dray- 
ton Essex Wks. 1753 II. 602 Envy . . Affecting the Supremacy 
of Heaven. 1640 tr. Verdere' s Rom. RonMnts\.-iP\\o heaven 
takes care of your quiet. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 212 The will 
And high permission of all-ruling Heaven. 1692 Dryden St. 
Etiremoni's Ess. 347 Sometimes Heaven ordains, and Nature 
makes an opposition. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 164 r 5 
Heaven only knows how dear he was to me whilst he liv’d. 
i8x6 Scott Dl. Dsuarfiii, ‘ For Heaven’s sake, no said his 
companion. 1819 Shelley Cetici v. iv, 57 Sweet Heaven, 
forgive weak thoughts 1 1885 Edna Lyall In Golden Days 
III. xiv. 299 How in heaven’s name did you manage it all ? 

b. Also in plural. The powers above ; the 
gods; God. 

1379 G, Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 62, I hope in the 
heavens my chin will on day he so favorable and bountifull 
unto me, cispz Marlowe Massacre Paris i. iii, The 
Heavens forbid your highness such mishap ! 1611 Bible 
Dan. iv. 26 After that thou shalt haue knowen that the 
heauens doe rule. 1640 tr. Verdere's Rom. Romanis i. 174 
The heavens . . made me yesterday seek to save you. 17 . . 
Siege of Auhigny 118 Whatever power the Heavens have 
favoured me with. 1839 Tennyson Geraint i?- Enid 893 She 
was ever praying the sweet heavens To save her dear lord 
whole from any wound. 

c. In asseverations : By (i“ through, before, fore) 
heaven, {heavens). Cf. 'h'l prep. 2. 

The sense in C and d is .somewhat indefinite, probably 
including the place and its Divine Lord or inhabitants : cf. 
Matt. v. 34, xxiii. 22. 

[c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 22 Sefie sweraS on lieofonan 
[Lmd. on heofne, Rushw. be heofune, Vulg, in ccelo], he 
sweryS on godes Jjfymsetle, and on pam >6 ofer b®t sitt,] 
C1400 Desir. Troy 8313, I may not hate hym, by'heuyii, 
bat me in hert tes. r6io B. Jonson Alch. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
240/2 Not I, by heaven. Ibid. aifXli Fore heaven, I scarce 
can think you are my friend. *716 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 
1753 I- 176 By heav’n the story’s true. 1752 Mrs. Lennox 
Fern. Quix, vm. iii. II. 187 ‘ By Heavens !’ cried Glanville 
..‘there’s no hearing this’. 1839 Tennyson Merlin ^ 
Vivien 341 By Heaven that hears, I tell you the clean 
truth. 1887 A. C. Gunter Mr. Barnes of N, V, xviii. 
(1888) X35 He commenced to strut and hector about , . and 
cry, By Heavens. 

a. In exclamations expressing surprise, horror, 
etc. (Also in pi.). Often with qualifications, as 
good, gracious, great. Also Jieaven and earth ! 

1588 in Nichols Progr. Q. Eliz. (1823) II. 559 O Heavens ! 
O Earth 1 O never-dying Fame ! 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 
59 0 the heuens, What fowle play had we. 1709 Steele 
Taller No. 23 Heavens! Is it possible you can live 
without Remorse? 1752 Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. viii. iii. 
II. 187 Good Heavens 1 ciied Mr. Glanville . . quite out of 


patience, I shall go distracted ! Ibid. ix. i. 209 Oh, heavens i 
..this must.. he a very notable adventure. <21777 Dodd 
F anny Melmo7dh (1799) 96 ‘Fleaven and eaith ! ' exclaimed 
MLss Melmouth, ‘ what will become of me? ’ 1801 Amelia 

OriE Father <5- Dan. (1809) 102 Gracious Heaven ! who are 
you? 1819 Mrs. Marcct Conv. Nat. Phil. ii. (1851) 36 
Heavens, Emily, what an idea ! 1887 Frith Aitiobiog. II. 
iv. 75 Great heaven ! What a place to stop at ! 

7 . fig. a. A place like or compared to heaven ; 
a place of supreme bliss. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. X. 300 For if heuene be on this 
erthe.. It is in cloisteie or in scole. 1346 J. Heywood /’zwl 
( 1867) 33 They that be in hell, wene there is none olhei 
heven. 1390 Shaks. MuU. N. il i. 243, I follow thee, and 
make a heauen of hell. 1660 Sp. m Ho. Comm. 14 Nov. in 
Cobbett Pari. Hist. (1808) IV. 143 England, that was 
formerly the heaven, would be now tho hell for women. 
1667 Milton P. L. i. 254 The mind is its own place, and in 
it self Can make a Heav'n of Hell, a Hell of Heav'n. 1723 
Pope Odyss. vi. 22 A heav’n of charms divine Nausicaa lay. 
x8io Scott Lady of L, ii. viii, Ere Douglasses, to ruin di iven, 
Were exiled from their native heaven, 1831 Carlyle Nibe- 
lungen-Lied in Misc. Ess. (1872) III. 142 Heie for eleven 
days, .there is a true heaven-on-earth. 

b. A state of bliss or supreme felicity. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 777 (826) It an heuene was 
hire voys to here. 1346 J. Heywood Pros). (1867) 70 
Husbandes are in heauen whose wiues scold not. 1596 
Spenser Hymn to Love 244 What heauens of ioy, then 
to himselfe he faynes. 1604 Middleton & Deicker \st Pt. 
Honest Wh. l. i. (Dalbiac) O what a heaven is love ! 

O what a hell! 1623 Bacon Ess., T^mth (Arb.) 501 
Certainly, it is Fleauen vpon Earth, to haue a Mans Minde 
Moue in Charitie, Rest in Prouidence, and Tunie vpon the 
Poles of Truth. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. i. 935 And like an 
Anchorite, gives over This World for th’ Heaven of a 
Lover? 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. i. 39 The clock.. 
That faithful monitor, 'twas heaven to hear, When soft it 
spoke a promised pleasure near. 

e. In same senses: Heaven of heavens, seventh 
heaven, third heaven, {fig. from 5 c.) 

1824 Scott St. Ronaris xxvi, He looked upon himself as 
approaching to the seventh heaven. 1883 Rita After 
Long Grief xxi\. Lady Ramsey was in the seventh heaven 
of delight. x88s J. H. McCarthy Camiola I. vii. 156 The 
heaven of heavens into which he presumed, an earthly 
guest, was the West End of London, 
t 8, iransf. [from 7]. A quintessence. Obs, 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 2 Philosophoris clepen \)S purest 
substaunce of manye corruptible bingis elementid, quinta 
essentia, bat is to seie, mannys heuene. Ibid. 13 Flow bat 
5e may wib cure heuene drawe out euery 5 essencia from 
alle bingis aforesaid. 

9 . iransf. [from i]. A canopy ; the covering 
over a stage. [F. del, Ger. himmel^ In the 19th c. 
quots. directly fig. from sense i. 

i486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 54 In the entre..shalbe craftely 
conceyvid a place in maner of a heven.. under the heven 
shalbe a world desolaite. 1611 Cotgr., Volerie,. .2. place 
ouer a stage which we call the Heauen. 1612 Heywood 
Apol. Actors n. Dijb, The couerings of the stage, which 
wee call the heauens.. were Geometiically supported by a 
Giant-like Atlas. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Vnb, in. iii. 140 
Bright golden globes Of fruit, suspended in their own green 
heaven. 0:1822 — Two Fragm. Love ii. 3 Under a heaven 
of cedar boughs. 

10. attrtb. and Comb. a. Simple atlrib. : in sense 
‘ of heaven (Many of the early ME. instances in 
hevene are prob. examples of the genitive case : cf. 
Lady-day, Lady-chapel, Bride-zvell, etc,). 

a 1000 Phoenix 173 Under heofun-hrofe, c 1000 yELFRic 
Past, Ep. in Thorpe Laws 11 . 382 Into his fmgeran heofon- 
healle. c xzzo Bestiary 227 If he leue haue of ure heuen 
louerd. CIZ30 Geji. Ex. 101 De firmament .. mai ben 
hqten heuene-Rqf. Ibid. 281 Al Se Shinges. .Twen heuone 
hil and helle dik. Ibid. 1547 Fleuene dew, and erSes 
fetthed. a 1300 Cursor M, 8290 (Giitt.) An angel com fra 
heuen trone. Ibid. 1S741 (Cott.) pe tober us come fra heuen 
ture. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 102 Under the heven cope. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. ii. Ivi. 373 (Add. MS.) The loye of 
heuyne life. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii, 555 Many 
Fleav'n-floods in our Floods do lose. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XU. 32 Ere the Tower Obstruct Heav’n Towrs. 1844 Mrs. 
Browning Rhapsody of Life's Progr. viii, On the Heaven- 
heights of Truth. 1870 Max Muller Sc. Relig. (1873) 
172 We have in the Veda the invocations dyaiis pitar 
..and that means .. Heaven- Father ! 1882 J. Parker 

Apost. Life I. 43 God came down in the great heaven-wind 
and the great heaven-fire. 

b. Obj. and obj. gen., as heaven-climber, 
-•worshipper ; heaven-assailing, -defying, -kissing, 
-rending, -threatening, etc. adjs. (Mostly since 
1600 : their number is practically limitless.) 

1602 Shaks. Ham, iii. iv. 59 Mercurie New lighted on a 
heauen-kissing hill. i6oz Carew Coruzvall {1811) 272 Set 
forth, against that heaven - threatening Arm.Tcla. 1643 
Quarles^ Sot. Recatii, xi. 60 When that blood pleads, 
heav’n will not lend an eare If heav’n-engaging Charity be 
not there, a 1671 Marvell Poe7/is, Billborozv Hill, The 
cliff Of jieaven-daring Tenerlff. 1780 Cowper Table-t. 
418 Perjury, that Heaven-defying vice. i8x8 Keats 
Endym. l. 284 Giving out a shout most heaven-rending. 
1827 Keble Chr. V. Whitsun Mond., Heaven-assailing 
cries. 1880 G. Meredith Trng. Coin. (x8Si) 252 The whole 
Alpine. . heaven-climbers. 

e. Instrumental and locative, as heaven-accepted, 
-begot, -descended, -dyed, -fallen, forsaken, -given, 
-made, -protected, -sprung, -taught, etc. adjs. (The 
number of these is unlimited : nearly all since 1600.) 
Also ITeaven-bobr, Heaven-sent, 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iii. ii. 72 Much is the force of 
heauen^bred Poesie. 1600 S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 
57 Diuine Aurora full as faire as she, Whose heauen-di’de 
face the Graces still admhe. 1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 
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ii. iv. III. Magnificence 386 Woids of the Heav’n-prompted 
•Stile. idS 9 W. Chamberla.yne Pharonnida in. lii. (1820) 
II. S2 The heaven-built pillars of his soul. 1^7 Milton 
P. L. _x. S 3 S. -A-ll yet left of that revolted Rout Heav’n- 
faU'n, in station stood. 1693 Tate in Drydeu's Juvenal 
Sat. XV. (1697) 374 Prometheus Ghost is sure o'er-joy’d to 
see His Heav’n-stol’n Fire from such disaster free. 1713-20 
Pope Iliad ix. 803 The fall of Heaven-protected Tioy. 
1718 Rowe tr. Lucan 314 The Heav’n-instructed Shipman 
thu.s replies. 1727-46 Thomson Stimmcr loio Who heaven- 
inspired To love of useful glory lais'd mankind. 1742 
Young NU Th. iii. 2 Reason, that Heav’n-lighted Lamp 
in Man. 1777 Potter Mischylus (1779) I. 60 (Jod.l Heav’n- 
sprung, or mortal ? if permitted, say. 1787 Burns Verses 
in Kennwre, Heie poesy might wake her heav'n-taught 
lyre. 1849 Hare Par. Serin. II. 227 In the fiee heaven-lit 
atmosphere of the Gospel. 1863 PusitY Truth Eng Ch. 256 
The Heaven-controlled Seer. 

d. Adverbial, ‘ to or toward heaven as heaven- 
afjianced, ’aspiriug, -dear., -devoted, -erected, -trans- 
lated, etc. e. Similative, as heaven-clear, -siveet, 
etc. f. Parasynthetic, as heaven-Imed, etc. adjs. 
See also PlEAVEN-mcH, -wim?, etc. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. 667 Heav’n-hent souls. 1397 
'?>\\\v.s. Lorver's Compl. 215 The heaven-hued sapphire. 1598 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ii. ii. Babylon 564 Mong the 
,Heav’n deer spirits. 1607 J. Viienv.sSuinma Totalis K j b, 
Then (with that Heu’n-rapt Saint) rapt Muse ascend, a 1711 
Ken Christophil Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 526 A Heav’n-aspinng 
Alind. ai'jzt — Hymnotheo Ibid. III. 153 With a Heav’n- 
erected Look. 1772 W. Hodson Ded. Temp. Solomon 19 
This Heav’n-devoted Shiine. 1821 Lamb Leisure, The 
heaven-sweet burthen of eternity. 1839 Bailey Pestus xx. 
(1848) 253 The Heaven-affianced spiiit. _ 1838 Hawthorne 
Fr. <5- It. jfrnls. II. 126 This heaven-aspiring tower. 

11 . Special combinations : f heaven-bow, rain- 
bow; lieaveia-bridgejbridge oftlie dead; lieaven- 
burster (see quot.) ; beaven-gazer, (pi) one who 
gazes at the sky, who studies the stars, an astrologer ; 
(J)) a fish, the star-gazer; so beaven-gazing ; 
beaven-god, a celestial deity, a god of the heaven 
or sky; beaven-plant = heaven-lree’, beaven- 
send, something received as sent specially from 
heaven, a godsend ; beaven-tree, a mythical tree, 
which figures in some Malay and Polynesian beliefs, 
as reacliing from the under-world to the earth, or 
from earth to heaven ; beaven-worshippers, a 
Judieo-Christian sect (^Cadicoho) of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. Also I-Ieaver-bliss, etc. 

61320 Cast. Love 743 For *heuene-bouwe i.s abouten i-hent, 
WiJj alle lie hewes hat him beh i-sent, 1863 Tylor Early 
Hist, Man. 332 Like the *Heaven-Bridge, the Heaven- 
Gulf which has to be passed on the way to the Land of 
Spirits, has a claim to careful discussion. Ibid. xii. 349 The 
Polynesians .. still call foreigners ‘^heaven-bursters’, as 
having broken in from another world outside, 1333 Cover- 
dale Isa. xlvil. 13 The *heaueiigasei s & the beholders of 
starres. 1611 Cotgr., Tapecon, the Heauen-gazer ; a scale- 
lesse sea-fish, .hauing. .a great head, on whose top his eyes 
(wherewith he lookes diiectly vpw.ard) are placed. 1593 
Nashe A Wks. 1883-4 IV. 82 Exceasiue stating, and 

stedfasf^heauen-gazing. 1871 Tylor Pm«. Cult. II. 233 The 
Aztec Tlaloc was no doubt oiiginally a *Heaven-god, for 
he holds the thunder and lightning. 1863 — Early Hist. 
Man. xii. 346 A story, which contains the episode of the 
* heaven-plant. 1811 H. Martyn in Mem. nr. (1825) 436 
This was a ^Heaven-send. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 45/2 
The man who has been away, is a hcaven-send in a village. 
1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. 348 note. In the Samoan 
group.. there was a ^heaven-tiee, where people went up 
and down, and when it fell it stretched some sixty miles. 

Hea'ven, v. [f. prec. sb.] Irans. To make 
heavenly in character, to transport or transform 
into 'heaven; also, to bless with heaven, beatify, 
render supremely happy. 

1627-47 Feltiiam Resolves i. xlvili. 133 They are idle 
Divines that are not heav’ned in their lives, above the 
unsUidious man. 1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 223 
Surely I were rich_ enough, and as well heavened as the 
best of them, if Christ were my heaven, a 1630 T. Adams 
Tract. IlChs. (1S61) 1 . 194 (D.) He heavens himself on earth, 
and for alktle pelf cozens himself of bliss. 1633 FI. Vaughan 
Silex Scint. i. Search (1858) 34 He heav’nd their walks, and 
with his eyes Made those wild shades a Paradise. 1839 
Bailey Festus xxxvi. (1848) 365 ITeaven our spirits. Hallow 
our hearts. 

Heaven, obs. form of Haven. 
t Heaven-'bliss. Ohs. [perh. heaven was 
here orig. genitive case.] The bliss of heaven. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2602 (Gbtt,) Vr lauerd went him to heuen 
blis. 6 1320 Cast. Lcfue 113 Of heuene-blisse heo beojj 
i-llemed. _ 1583 Stanviiurst JEneis 11. (Arb,) 62 FIcr deitee 
to the Saincts dooth luster in hennblisse. 

Hea’ven-born, 

1 . Of celestial birth, of divine origin. 

IS9S J- Weever Epigr. iv. xxii. (1599) E vj. Some heaven 
horn goddesse. 1629 Milton Nativity 30 While the Heaven- 
born child All meanly wrapped in the rude manger lies. 
1794 Coleridge Monody on Chatterton 16, I weep that 
heaven-born Genius so should fall. 1863 I. Williams Bap- 
tistery 1, vi, The immortal .shoot Of heaven-born virtue. 

2 . Of such original genius or ability as to seem 
specially prepared or designed by Heaven for the 
work. Now often sarcastic. 

X789 in Pari. Hist. XXVII. 1080 {Ho. Lords 17 Jan.) 
The duke [of Chandos] parodying what Mr. Pitt’s father 
had said of General Wolfe, pronounced the present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer a heaven-born minister. 1789 
Burke Sp. Ho. Com. 6 Feb, Speeches 1816 III. 394 The 
resent minister, he understood, had been called ‘a heaven- 
oin minister’ in another place, 1827 Scott jlrid, 27 Aug., 
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Fle is a heaven-born teacher. 1838 J. B. Norton Topits 
263 The same Heaven-born amateurs still occupy the bench, 
and the quality of their judgments cannot but be the same. 

Hea’ven-directed, a. 

1 . Directed or pointing towards the sky. 

1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 261 Who taught that heav’n- 
directed spire to rise? 

2 . Directed or guided by Heaven ; divinely guided. 

1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 214 O sacred weapon !. .To all 

hut Heav'n-directed hands deny’d. 1823 E. Irving Orac. 
God 152 The force of heaven-directed will. 

Hea*veilfu.l. [See -eul.] As many, or as much, 
as would fill heaven. 

1637 RuTHERroRD Lett. I. xlv. (1675) 96 The blessing of 
that House-ful orHeaven-ful of Dyvours, shall rest for ever 
upon him. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 15 He is a host, 
an army, a whole heaveiiful. .of human nature. 

Heaveu-gate. The gale or portal of heaven, 
c 1230 Gen. ty E.X. 1620 Her, heuenegate amongus us. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E T. S.) 269 pin obedyens schal be 
pin heuene-keye, pat schal opyne to pe heuen-gatys. 1688 
Bunvan Jems. Sinner Saved (1886) 48 To .see so vile a one 
knock at heaven-gates for mercy. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Mournful Mother, Until ye two give meeting Wheie the 
great Fleaven-gate is. 

Heaven-high., a. and adv. As high as heaven. 
A. adj. Reaching or piercing the clouds, very 
lofty. B. adv. To the height of heaven, to an im- 
mense height. 

os 1000 Caedmon’s Dan. 353 J>aet pu Jtnsawe. .heofon-heanne 
beam. riSi3 Cocke Loretls B. (Peicy) 13 They songe 
and daunsed full merely, With swerynge, and starynge 
hevon bye. ai6i8 J. Davies Exstasie Wks. (Grosart) 93 
(D.) Their Heav’n-high roofes shal be embattelled With 
adamant in gold enuelloped. 1864 Browning Abt Vogler 

i, Each from the other heaven-high, hell-deep removed. 
1878 — Xas Saisiaz 382 World-wide heaven-high sea. 

Hea’Venhood. rare. [See -hood.] Heavenly 
quality or character ; heavenliness. 

1878 G. D. Boardman Creative Week 63 (Cent.) Ripe, 
rich fruits of heavenhood. 1888 Max Muller Nat. Reltg. 

ii. (1889) 30 This is the heavenhood of heaven. 

t Hea’venish, a. Obs. [See -ish.] Of or 
pertaining to heaven ; celestial, heavenly. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylusv. 1813 Fulof heuenyssh melodye. 
c 1374 — Compl. Mars 30 Lord a-bove. . by heuenysh [v. rr. 
-y.sshie] reuolucion. c 1391 — Astral, i. 1 21 ^This forseide 
heuenissh zodiak is cleped the cercle of the signes. c 1430 
Mirour Saluculoun 964 Ffor thilk Ilece be it self wete of 
this hevenyshe dewe. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hnsl, 
IV. (1386) 180 b, Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves.. loosing 
much of his heaveiiishe Vertue. 

Hence t HeawenisMy adv. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Kntls T. 197 As an Aungel heuenysshly 
she soong. 

Heavenize, v. rare. [See-izE.] trans. To 
render heavenly, imhue with heavenly principles. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall Soliloguieshcxx, O my soul, if thou be 
once soundly heaveniz’d in thy thoughts and affections, it 
shall be otherwise with thee. 

t Heaven-king. Ohs. King of heaven : ap- 
plied to God or Christ. 

971 BUckl. Horn. 201 Ic eom heahengel Heofonwninges. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 6r Hwilch wur 3 in(g) eow haueS idon ]7e 
heouenking. a 1300 Cursor M. 14921 (Gdtt.) pat for vs gaf 
iesus, heuene king. 61440 Geuerydes 2642 For lone of 
hevyn kyng, Tell me the trougth. 1391 Sylvester Du 
Bartas 1. vii. 103 The Heav’n-King’s gloiious Prayse. 

Hea'VenleSS, a. rare. [See -LESS.] Having 
no portion in heaven. 

1632 Warren Unbelievers (1634) 22 Write this man., 
hopelesse, heavenlesse, 1839 Bailey Festus xk. (1854) 373 
As do idolaters their heavenless gods, We deify the things 
which we adore. 

Hea’venlike, a. (adv.) [See -like.] 

A. adJ. Like heaven ; heavenly, divine. 

1548 UnALL, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark viil. (R.) Menne 
farre ahoue the common soite, or as you tvoiilde saye, 
heauenlyke felowe.s. 1610 Histrlo-m. 1. 176 The Flarmonie 
of musick i.s .so Heavenlike that I love it with my life. 
1816 Coleridge Staiesm. Plan. (1817) 355 O how heaven- 
like it is to sit among biethren at the feet of a minister who 
speaks under the influence of love ! 

B. adv. After the manner of heaven. 

1876 Swinburne Erechth. 1590 Who behold Thee made 
so heavenlike happy ? 

Heavenliness (hew’nlines). [f. Heavenly 
a. -F -NESS.] The state or quality of being heavenly 
in origin, nature, or character. 

1530 Palsge. 231/1 Hevenlynesse, celesiialeU. 1587 
Golding De Mornay xxvii. 418 One further marke of the 
heanenliness of our Sciiptuies. ai66$ J. Goodwin /'zV/rd 
w. the spirit (1867) 367 By the holiness and heavenliness of 
his life and conversation. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. v. 
1. (1852) 183 The heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of 
the doctrine. 1836 Vadghan Mystics (i860) I. vi. iv. 182 
Now we feel that in heavenliness of nature he has gone 
beyond his former self. 

b. As a title : Celestial highness, divinity. 

1396 Davies Orchestra (R.), Goddess of women, sith your 
heavenliness Hath now vouch.safd itself to represent To 
our dim eyes. 

Heavenly (hew’nli), a. (sh.) Forms: see 
Heaven sh . : in 1-4 -lie, 2-4 -lich., -lik, 4-5 -li, 
4- -ly (also 3 heueliclie, 5 Hefly). [OE. hecfonlic : 
see Heaven and -lt 1.] 

1 . Of, in, or belonging to heaven, as the abode 
of God ; divine, celestial. 

971 BUckl. Horn. II D®l-niraende pses heofonlican rices, 
6 1000 Ags. Gasp. Lukeii. 13 Mycelnes heofonlices werydes. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 113 We ne raajen habben pene heouen- 


lichen epel, 61273 Passion our Lord 638 in 0. E, Misc, 
SS Ye beon by waned of heueliche myhte. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Panins 859 Hevinlyk loy and lestand bliss. 1382 
Wyclif Platt, yi. 14 3 oure heuenly fadir slial forjeue to 50U 
5oure trespassis. c 1430 Golagros ^ Gaiv. 263 Hevinly 
god !. .how happynis this thing 7 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (,W. de 
W. 1531) I Takyng on vs the iourney to tiie heuenly 
Jerusalem. 1611 Bible Transl. Prof. 3 A showr ofheauenly 
biead. 1713 Gay Epzst. iii, In her notes the heavenly choir 
descends. 1840 De Quincey Style ii. Wks. 1861 X. 247 
Under a heavenly afflatus, 

b. Belonging to the heaven of the heathen gods. 
Caih. Anal. 185/1 Heuenly, cehstis. 1596 Shaks. 
Plerch. V. HI. v. 84 If two gods should play some heaueuly 
match. And on the wager lay two earthly women. 1678 
CuDvvoRTH Intell. Syst. (1837) I. 645 The heavenly Venus. 

2 . Of or belonging to the natural heaven or sky ; 
now chiedy in the phrase heavenly bodies, i.e. the 
stars, planets, comets, etc. Formerly also, Coming 
from the clouds or atinospheie, as ‘ heavenly dew’. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) I. 271 pe ouer party perof 
hatte Celica, pat is, heuenliche and nl3e, for hige moim- 
taignes pal beep perynne. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 34 Lo, 
first the hevenly figures. The sonne and mone ecupsen 
both, c 1430 Holland Hosulet 431 The colour of asure, ane 
hevinliche hewe. 1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 23 The rosis 
. , powderit hrycht with hevinly beriall droppis. 1333 Cover- 
dale Jer. vlii. 2 The Sonne, the Moone and all the heauenly 
hooste. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Empire (Arb.) 30S/1 Princes 
are like the heavenly bodyes, which cause good, or evlll 
tymes, and which have much veneration, but noerest. 1677 
FIale Print, Orig. Man. ir. iii. 145, 372 Astronomical miles, 
or 23 Heavenly degrees. 1874 Estes Half-honr Recreat. 
Ser.i.gdOf the physical constitution of the heavenly bodies. 

3 . Having relation to heaven and divine things ; 
divine, sacred, holy, blessed. 

6 1373 Sc, Leg. Saints, Machor nor Lang sermonyng Of 
haly lyf & liewinlik thing. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
31 She was so enflawmyd with hevenely Iiete. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 356 A breaking . . Of heauenly oaths, vow'd 
with integiitle. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. vii. § 13 Instruct- 
ing them by his heavenly preaching. 1814 Southey 
Roderick xxv. 312 Never man enjoyed a heavenlier peace. 
1879 R. K, Douglas Confucianism iii. 72 The Sage . . pur- 
sues the heavenly way without the slightest deflection. 

4 . Having the excellence, beauty, or delight that 
belongs lo heaven ; of more than earthly or human 
e,xcelleiice ; divine. Of music : Such as that of 
the heavenly choirs. 

1460-70 Bk, Quintessence 22 5 e schulen haue an heuenly 
medicyn to cure perf53tly pis sijknesse. 61470 Henrv 
Wallace viii, 1193 Quhar byrdis blythly sang, .in hewynly 
annony. 1339 Morwyng Evonym.^a, Quintessence they 
name to be the chief and the heaveniiest power or vertue in 
any plant, metall, or beast. 1588 Shaks. L. L, L. iv. iii. 
227 Who sees the heauenly Rosaline That.. Bowes not his 
vassall head? 1712 Steele Sped. No. 443 ir 1 A graceful 
Person, an exalted Mien, and Heavenly voice. 1779 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 26_ May, Our journey was delightfully 
pleasant, the day being heavenly, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxv, 188 The gush of the direct sunlight could add nothing 
to this heavenly beauty. 

5 . ahsol. in pi. The heavenlies : a literal render- 
ing of Gr. (Iv) Tofy ktrovpaviod (Eph. i. 3, iii, lo), 
variously translated ‘ (in) heavenly places ’ or 
‘ things in Rhemish Veis. ‘in the celestials’. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama Exile Poems I. 102 Thy 
speech is of the Heavenlies. 1E72 Svurgeon Treas. Dyv. 
Ps. Ixi. 7 In him we are made to .sit together in the heavenlies. 
1875 E. White Life in Christ ii. xii. 138 Against .spirits 
of wickedness in the heavenlies, or aerial regions. 

6. CoTtib., as heavenly-seeming, -dewed 

1380 Sidney Arcadia ii. vii. 44 Poems 1873 II. 32 The 
second sweetly-fenced ward. Her heauenly-dewed tongue to 
gard. 1783 Burns Vision n. 2, I view’d the heavenly- 
.seeming Fair. 

7 . Heavenly fruit, the genus Diospyros, the 
Fruit of Jove (Loudon Encycl. Plants, 1S55, 870). 

Hea'veiily, ddv. In i -Hoe, 2-5 -liche. [OE. 
heofonlice ; see HB/VVEN and -lt ^.] 

1 . a. From or by heaven, b. In a heavenly 
manner or degree; divinely; qualifying an adj. 

\ c 1000 AIlfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 239 Ctsliius, heofon- 
Itce. 6 1380 WvcLiF Sci. IVks. III. 3.13 Joon lovede Crist 
more heuenliche. 6 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. exxii. 
(1869) I2X pat I be a brid, hye raiieshed, lieueniich contem- 
platyf. 1308 Dunbar Tua mariit IVemen ii Vnder ane 
holyn hewinlle groin liewit. 1390 Spenser F, Q. i. Introd. 
iv, O Godde.sse heavenly bright ! 1604 Shaks. Oth. v. ii. 
133 Oh she was heauenly true. 1717 Pope Eloisa 297 Oh 
viitue heav’nly fair. 

0. Usually hyphened to adjs. used attrib. 

1380 Sidney Arcadia in. ii. 18 Poems 1873 II. irg 
Captiuing snares Which heau’nly-purest gifts defile. 6 1630 
Milton On Time 19 Our heavenly-guided soul. 1717 Pope 
Eloisa 2 Where heav’nly-pensive contemplation dwells. 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. l.xxxvii, Azure orbits heavenly- 
wise. 1868 Ld. Houghton Seleci.fr. Wks. 213 To seem So 
heavenly-happy in my dream. 

2 . To the extent of heaven, as in heavenly wide, 
as far apart as the two poles, differing toto cselo. 

Hickman Hist. Qnin^nari. (ed. 2)^ 107 But indeed 
his Opinion and the Remonstrants Opinion, seem to be 
heavenly wide. 

Hea’venly-mi=n,ded, a. Having the thoughts 
and affections set on things above ; holy, devout, 
«i6s6 Ep, TAm.i. SonVsFarew. to E.arthix. (Jod.), They 
are of the heavenly minded with far greater ardency of 
spirit affected, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Norfolk (1840) 
II. 465 This heavenly-minded man Archbishop Whitgift., 
1869 W. P. Mackay Grace ij- Truth (1875) 211 To he more_ 
holy, more Christ-like, more heavcnly-ramded, 

‘ 23 
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Hence Hea venly-mi’ndedaess. 

1647 Ward Svnj>, Coblcr nfl Hope, zeale, heavenly-minded- 
nesse. 1835 LoNcr. OiUre-MerVt. Wks. 1B86 I. 205 Many 
a pure soul, through heavenly-mindedness .. has fled from 
the temptations of the world to seek . . a closer walk with God. 

Hea’ven-pointing, [HEAVENiod.] Point- 
ing upward to heaven. 

1B84 Symonds Shahs, Prcdec. ix. 333 One heaven-pointing 
pyramid. 

t Heaveu-q^ueen. Obs. [Orig. two words 
with hetiem in genitive.] The, or a, queen of 
heaven ; sfec. a title of the Virgin Mary. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. ii Meidenhad is heiiene cwen and 
worldes aiefnesse. a 1300 Cursor M. 20140 J>e leuedi, ]pat 
es heuen queue, hir langed sare hir sun cum to. c 1386 
Chaucer Can, Yeom, ProL ^ T. 536 Sire oste, in faith, 
and by heheven [».n heuenes] quene, It wasanoJjevChanon. 

t Heavenric, Ohs. Forms: iheofon-, 

2 heofen-, 2-3 heouen-, 2-5 heuen-, heven- (see 
Heaven) ; i -rice, 2-5 -riche, 3-5 -ryohe, 3-4 
-rike, 4 -ryke. [OE. heofonrice — Q'S>. hetanrtki, 
f. heofon, Heaven -t- rke kingdom, realm; cf. OS. 
himilriki, OFris. MmeMk, OHG. hiniilrtcki, ON. 
himinriki. (The form in Ags. Gosp. is heofona 
rice kingdom of the heavens.)] The kingdom of 
heaven ; heaven as the place of the blessed. 

97X Blichl. Horn, p Heofonrices duru. .belocen stande}>. 

(X 1000 Christ 1259 BiS him liel hilocen, heofonrice agiefen. 
c izooOrmin 3489 To cunientiuppTill heofennrichess bli.sse. 
c 1300 Vices ij- Virtues (1888) 7 De angel was 5ednucn ut of 
heueiie riche for modinesse. 1340 HAMi'OLE/’n Cause. i8q8 
Here lyves nan, under hevenryke, pat can telle . . what fie 
ded es lyke, 13. . Gazu. 4 Gr. Knt. 2423 Of alle pyse of>er, 
vnder heuen-ryche. c 1450 Hymns Vir£-. tig In eithe and 
in heuyn-ryche. 

Heavens! ini.: see Heaven sb. 4d. 

Heavens, aJv. dial, and colloq. Employed as 
an intensive. 

1878 Miss Braddqn Open Verd. xxxviii, 260 ' It'll rain 
'eaven’s 'ard presently.’ 1888 D. C. Murray Weaker Vessel 
XV, It was raining heavens haid. 

Ilea<'ven.-Sent, a. Sent fiom heaven ; provi- 
dentially sent, Cf. heaven- send, Heaven sh. 9. 

a 1649 Dkumm. OF Hawtk. Poem Wks. (1711) 37/2 If you 
your heaven-sent good could duly prize. 1777 Potter 
j^schylns (1779) I. 52 (Jod.) How relate the heav’n-sent 
tempest That hurst upon ray head? 1875 Jovvett Plato 
(ed. 2I I. 341 He is their heaven-sent friend. 

Heavenward (hew’nwgjd), adv. and a. [f. 
Heaven sb. -r - ward.] 

A. adv. Towards heaven, in the direction of 
heaven. Orig. to heaven-ward : cf. Towaed. 

c 1230 Gen. (J- £x. 3025 Moyses . . warp es vt til heuene- 
ward. c 1350 Will. Palerne 102 To-heuene-ward he loked. 
1390 Gower II. 131 How such thing to the hevenward 
Among the goddes mighte falle. c 1400 Melayne 133 He 
sawe a bryghtenes ofahemeUp un-to hevenwarde glyde. 
f 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E, T. S.) 172 pin herte is raysyd in 
sorwe in heueneward. 1380 Sidney Arcadia in. xvi. 2 
Poems 1873 Ih ^3° Your heads to heav nward heaue. 1634 
HAniNGTON Castara (Arb.) 89 When Pelion. .saw, that raine 
which fell But nowfrom angry Heaven, to Heaven ward swell. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 28 Shall we run with the swiftness 
of the Roe earthward, and go a dull Asses trot heaven- 
ward? i68i Flavel Meth. Grace xxxi. 533 They would 
move, .heavenward. 1784 CovvpER Tasii VI. 818 Heav’n- 
ward all things tend. 1838 Marg. Fuller Worn, igth C, 
(1862) 360 Above the heavenward-pointing spire. i86o 
Tyndall Glac. j. xvi. 106 The other summits, without a trace 
of cloud, .pointed heavenward. 

B. adj. Directed towards heaven; tending or 
conducting towards heaven. 

179S Southey Joan of Arc v. 24 The reverend man . . with 
heaven-wai'd eye Call'd on the God of Justice. 1799 Camp- 
bell P/errr. Hope ii, I smile on death, if Heaven-ward Hope 
remain. 1828 Moore If ihott'U be mine ill, Like streams 
that come from heavenward hills. 

Hence Kea’venwardlyzrtfzi., Hea'veuwaxduess. 
*838 Blacfezu. Mag. XLIV. 612 The expansivity and soar- 
ing heavenwardness of the gases. 1839 Bailey xix. 

(1848) 202 Echoes of Light, reacting heavenwardly. 

Heavenwards (he-v’nwgjdz), adv. [f. prec. 
with advb. gen. -s : see -wards.] Towards heaven, 
in the direction of heaven. 

*650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. To Rdr., Using them . . as 
..guides and helps to heaven-wards. 1670 Brooks Wks. 
(18^7) VI. 229 What trade did you drive Christ-wards, and 
heaven-wards, and holiness-wards ? i860 Pusev Miti. Proph, 
418 Weighing it down that it should not rise Heavenwards. 

t Hea’Venware. Obs. Forms: Ilieofonwara, 
2 houene-, 2-3 heueueware. [OE, heofonwarct 
pL, f. -wara ‘ people ’.] The inhabitants of heaven, 
c tooo zElfric Hom.^ I. 36 Cristes acennednys gegladode 
heofenwara, and eorSwara, and helwara. i'ii 7 S Lamb. 
Horn, 139 Sunnedei blisseS to-gederes houeneware and 
hoteSe waie, a 1225 Ancr. R, 244 (MSS. T. & C.) At heuene 
ware and helle ware, 

Hea'ven-witde, and a. 

A. adv. By the width of the heavens, as far as 
the east is from the west. 

<r i6ii Chapman Iliad, xxni. 299 Hurl’d about This way 
and that, .all heaven wide of his end. 1857-8 Sears A than, 
vii. 62 This principle clears the pneumalology of the Bible 
heaven-wide of the slough of naturalism. 

B. adh As wide or broad as the heavens. 
tMsJ.P hKK.m. Aposi. LifeW, 71 This heaven-wide prin- 
ciple, 189* Pall mall G. t8 Nov. 3/3 An appearance of 
heaven-wide difference of opinion. 


Hea've-O^fterixig. In the Levitical law : An 
offering which was ‘ heaved ’ or elevated by the 
priest when offered ; also used of other offerings, 
e.g. those for the constraclion of the tabernacle. 
The word is used in Tindale’s version of the Pentateuch 
and the Bible of i6ji to render Heb. Pionn t'riiwdh (in 1611 


also frequently rendered simply 'offering' or ‘oblation’), 
which was taken by some Rabbis to mean ‘ elevation ’, from 
□an rometn to lift up. 

1530 Tindale Exod. XXV. 3 This is the heueoffrynge[i6ii 
offeiing] which ye shall take of them. [Table ex f. Words, 
Heveoffringe, because they were hoven vp before the Lorde.] 
— Numbers xv. 20 Ye shall geue a cake of the first of youre 
dowe vnto an heue offerynge : as ye do the heue offerynge of 
the barne, euen so ye shall heue it. 1611 Bible Exod. xxix. 
27 Thou shalt .sanctifie the biestofthe waue-offering, and the 
slioulder of the heaue offering, which is waned, and which 
is heaued vp of the ramme of the consecration. 1653 Milt on 
Hirelings Wks. (1851) 252 He. .passes, by Deed of Gift, this 
Tenth to the Levite ; yet so as offer'd to him first a Heav- 
offering, and consecrated on his Altar. 


Keavev (hrvai). [f. Heave v. -t- -ek l.] 

1 . A person who heaves (in various senses : see 
the verb) ; spec, a labourer employed in landing 
goods at a dockyard. (See also IdXHLkSE-heaver, 
COjVL-HBAVEB.) 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. m Halinshed II. 84/1 Not- 
withstanding the pushesgiuen against him by secret heauers 
that enuied his fortune. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 6g 
Paddei's, Booth-heavers, and the like. 1696 Luttehll 
Brief Rel. (1857) tY. 96 The heavers of coales from the ships 
to the lighteis. Examiner qoN Meie heavers of the 
leg, kickers of the ankle. 1881 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-hk. s.v. IJeier, ‘The heler’s as bad as the heaver ; 
which is analogous to ‘The receiver’s as bad .as tlie thief. 

2 . Something that heaves ; an appamtus for 
heaving or lifting, a lever ; spec, [Aatti.) a 
wooden bar or staff used for twisting or tightening 
a rope or strap. 

1598 Florid, Toladro, an instrument, heauer, or engine to 
mount any piece of ordinance vp into the caniage. 1615 
(inooKE Body of Man 775 The fourth Muscle is called 
Leuator or the Heauer. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, 
Heaver, a Breast. 1769 Falconer Diet. Mar. (1776), 
Heaver, a name given by seamen to a wooden staff, em- 
ployed by them as a lever on many occasions, 1794 Riggizig 
4 Seamanship I. 190 The strap is nippeied, with a heaver, 
round the block. 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-ble., Heaver, 
a wooden bar or staff, sometimes tapeied at the ends; it is 
employed as a lever or purchase. 

Heaves, a disease of horses : see Heave sh.l> 
Hea'Ve shoulder. la the Levitical law : The 
shoulder of an animal ‘heaved’ or elevated in 
sacrifice (cf. Heave-ofeering). Also transf. and 

1530 Tindale Xcz>. vil. 34 The wauebrest and the heue- 
shulder I haue taken of the childern of Israel . . and haue 
geuen it vnto Aaron the prest and vnto his sonnes ; to be a 
dutie for etter of the children of Israel.^ 1647 Huslandm. 
Plea agst. Tithes 38 Then the customeis (in some Parishes) 
for the Parson to have a tenth joynt, a heave shoulder, or a 
shake breast. <11659 Br, Brownrig Serm. (1674) 1 - ^^ci. 
278 ‘ God ’, said Gregory, ‘ requires . . the heave-shoulder and 
arm of Obedience’. 


t Heave-shouldered, a. Ohs. rare. With 
raised shoulders ; high-shouldered. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe in Harl. Misc. VI. 157 Cap- 
taines that wore a whole antient in a scarfe, which made 
them goe heave-shouldred, it was so boysteious. 

Heave thigh, substituted by the Revisers of 
1S85 for Heave shooldee in the Bible of 1611. 

1885 Bible (R. V.) Leo. vii, 34 The wave breast and the 
heave thigh [niarg. Or, shoulder]. 

Heavily (hewili), adv. Forms; i hefislioe, 
hefilice, hefeliee, 3liefllike, lieui(o)liche, Onn. 
hefi.5like, 4 hevyleche, 4-6 hevely, hevyly, -li, 
5 i’c.hevaly,hewyly,5-6 havelie, 6 hevily, Sc. 
hewilie, 6- heavily. [OE. heJigUce adv., from 
hefig Heavy : see -ly'A] 

1 . In a heavy manner ; with or as with weight, 
lit. and Jig. ; ponderously, massively ; burden- 
somely, oppressively. 

c 1320 Cast. Lave 1671, 1 -charged with synne so hevyleche. 
1375 Barbour Bruce vii. 209 His fut he set Apon his man 
weill hevaly. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 802 They 
did sound a long time upon Trumpets, Cornets, and Flutes, 
very heavily. 1622 Rih’avs.lx. Aletimis Guzman d'Alf.W. 
188 This . . will light heavilier vpon you then you are 
aware. 1712 Steele Sfect. No. 268 P 2 A Gentleman 
leaning upon me, and very heavily, 1837 W. Irving Capt, 
Bonneville III. 150 The horses were too heavily laden to 
travel fast. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xvii, 57 
On the great house of. .Eadward hishand fell more heavily. 

1886 Mrs. Alexander By Woman's Wit I. vii. 207 Mrs. 
Ruthven did not find time hang heavily on her hands. 

2 . With heavy, laborious, oy dragging move- 
ment; laboriously, sluggishly; without elasticity 
or animation. 


c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiii. 15 Hig hefelice mid earum 
Sehyrdon. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P.R. iii, xvii. (1495) 63 
The humour by nyghte meuy th beuyly, 1496 Dives ^ Panp, 
(W, de W.) 1. lix. 101/2 Yf the semyce be sayd so hauenly 
[Pynson hauely] & dedely. i6n Bible Exod, xiv. 25 And 
broke off their charetwheeles, that they draue them heauily. 
i()9J Land. Gaz. Na 3288/3 The .. Fireship sailing very 
heavily. 1709 Steele TatlerNo. 72 p 6 He read his Dis- 
course, .so heavily, and with so little Air of being convinced 
himself. X760 Milles in Trans, LI. 538 Burn heavily, 
leaving a large quantity of brownish ashes. 1824 Miss 
Ferricr Inher. Ixvii, Breakfast passed very heavily. 1887 


H. Erroll Dgiy Duckling III. vii. 122, ‘ I think I’ll be off 
now said Lambert getting heavily up. 

3 . With sorrow, grief, displeasure, or anger; 
grievously. Ohs. or arch, 

c 1000 zEltric Gen. xxi. ii Abraham ha undernam hefi^lice 
has word, c 1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. II. 26 Jesus, .tok 
it hevely. 1388 — Mark xiv. 4 There wereii summe that 
beren it heuyll with ynne hem silf. 1483 Vuigaria abs 
Terentio 8 a, I fere me lest my fadyr here heuyly that ^ister- 
day j com not to hym. 1591 Spensf.r Teares Muses 35 [They] 
Hearing them so heavily lament, Like heavily lamenting 
from them went, a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Jieb. xili. § 124 
Berkley . . took this lefusal very heavily. 1777 Burke Corr. 
(1844) II. i6g Any mistake or neglect of mine is . . heavily 
taken. 1816 Bvron Siege Cor, xix, There he sate all 
heavily, 

4 . With great force or violence ; forcibly, vio- 
lently ; intensely, deeply, strongly ; severely. 

c 897 K. zElfred Grce;ory's Past. xxiv. yg Da weras mon 
sceal hefiglecor and stiSlecor Iteran, and 3 a wif leohilecor. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi, 53 pa ongunnun . . ha mgleawan 
hefilice him ajen standan. c 1200 Ormin 8236 Fle wass . . 
Biforr he Romanisshe king Full hefilike wiejedd. 1375 
Barbour Bruce iii. 235 It ranyt sa hard and hewyly. 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxv. 6 Off Fortoun I complenit 
hevely. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI, 95 b, Thei had been 
hevyly thietened for the tyme of his absence. 1588 Siiaks. 
L. L, L. I. ii. 155 Thou shalt be heauily punished. ai66i 
Fulier JVorthies, Northampton (1840) II. 533 Lately the 
earl of Oxford was heavily fined. 1798 Malihus Popul. 
(1878) laS Merchants . . complain heavily of tliis inconveni- 
ence. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 223 The strong tendency to 
national unity told heavily against judicial inequality. 

5 . To a large or heavy amount, 

1819 Scotsman 30 Jan. 40/3 Oatmeal . . sold heavily at 
fully more money. 1847 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. i. 64 
Farm-yaid manure is used heavily. 1850 / 5 iVf. XI. n. 613, 
I stock heavily. 1859 Darwin in Life ij- Lett. (1SS7) II. 164, 

I have .. corrected so heavily, as almost to have rewiitten 
it. 1864 Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc. XXV. li. 271 The county is 
heavily wooded. 

Heaviness (hevines). Forms : i heflgnes, 
(h8efi5n.es, hsefnis), 3-5 henenes, -nis, -nys, 3-6 
Levinesse, 4 Sc. hewynes, 4-6 lievynesse, 5 
euynes, 6 hevines, heueneys, Sc. havines, 6-7 
lieavines(se, 6- heaviness. [OE, hejignes ; see 
Heavy a. and -ness.] The state or quality of 
being heavy : in the various senses of the adj. ; esp. 
a. Weightiness, ponderousness ; gravity; weight 
or force of impact. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 23235 (Fairf.) Is heuenis of dint. . Als hit 
ware dintis of a stipi pat smippis smitis in pane sinepi. 
4'i44o Promp. Parv. zyzlt Hevynesse of wyghte, pondero- 
sitas.^ 1545 Ascham To.xoph. (Arb.) 126 What heuynes 
doth in a stripe enery man by experience can tell. 1600 
J. PoRv tr. Leo' s Africa, n. 63 Having . . on the one side of 
their horses a great waight. .to counteipolze the heavines of 
tlieir drums on the other side. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ij- 
Selv. 153 A perpendicular from the centie of heaviness. 

- b. Burdensomeness, oppressiveness, severity; fa 
grievance. 

cgso Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xx, 12 We Sa Se heron hefignise 
Saes dmjes & hffito. <11225 Ancr. R. pe heuinesse of 
hire flesche & flesches unSeawes binimra hire hire vlulit. 
c 1400 Dcslr. Troy 1800 The harmys and pe heuenys hym 
happit of yow. 1548 Hall Chron. , Hen. VI, 95 The causes 
and matters ofhevinesse, declared in articles. Ibid. 97 There 
were caste many hevinesses and sediclous billes, under the 
names of suche laborers._ 1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casta- 
nhedcCsConq, .S./«<f,lxxiii. 150 b, Theheauinesse of my losse 
heeing such. 1638 Abp. Symson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps, vi, 2 And only lament the Jieavine-ss of his sicknes.s. 
t c. Enraged feeling, displeasure, anger. Ohs. 
<11386 Chaucer Melih. ? 782 He hath swich heuynesse 
and swich wratthe to vs ward. 1431 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
279 If any man be at heuynesse with any of his bretheryne. 
1502 Arnolde Chron. (iSii) 291 My sayd Lorde of 
G louceter hare heuynes vnto my Lorde offWinchester. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VI, gSb, Never.. take.. querelles, dis- 
pleasures or hevinesses. .one against the other. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. I. V. 6 The instruments of wrath and heavinesse, 

d. Oppressed condition of the body, members, 
or senses ; torpor, drowsiness ; dullness ; want of 
animation. 

_c888 K. zElfred Boeih. xxxv. § i Nan hsefijnes Sees 
lidiomaii, ne nan unpeaw. a 1225 Ancr. R, 270 5 ff pet tu 
muhtest wel wakien, he. .leiS on pe heuinesse. i382WycLn' 
Luke xxii. 45 He fond hem slepinge for heuynesse. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R, iii. xviii. (1495) 65 Callyd defnes 
and . . heuynesse of heringe. 1577 I!. Googe H eresbacK s 
H usb. IV. (1586) iqo b, Tlie dumpishe heavinesse, that pro- 
ceedeth of Melancholy. 1700 Dryden Sigism. 4 Guise. 
204 A welcome heavine.ss That seiz’d his eyes. i^H^Manch. 
Exam. 18 Feb. 3/3 The terrible dryness and heaviness 
which make themselves manifest on every' page. 

e. Dejectedness of mind ; f sadness, grief. 

CI275 XI Pains of Hell 45 in O. E. Misc. 212 Houdred- 

ful is hel. .In pe wj'che is heuenes with-out gladnes. C1386 
Chaucer Frankl. T. 100 Hire freendes. .Conforten hire in 
al pat euer they may A 1 for to make hire leue liire heuy- 
nesse. c 1440 Generydes 4625 Hir joy was turnyd into 
hevynes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 756 He 
was with great funerall honor and heavynesse of his people 
. .entenecTat Windsore. 1610 Shaks. Temp. v. i. 200 Let 
vs not burthen our remembrances, with A heauinesse that’s 
gon. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 215 So much Heavi- 
ness had I lost, and so much Joy had I received ! 1879 
Dixon Windsor II. viii. 92 Richard, in seeming heaviness 
of heart, broke up his Court. 

Heaving (hz'viq), vbl. sb. [f. Heave v, -h 
-ingI.] The action of the verb Heave, q.v., in 
various senses. 

a -ijfxt E. E. Psalter cxl[i], 2 Heving of mi hend. a X310 



HEAVING. 


HEAVY, 


in Wriglit Lyric P. x. 3G Nekepte lieo non heuyng heie. 
1523 Skelton Carl. Laurel 250 Witli heuynge and shou- 
ynge, haue in and liaue oute. x6oi Holland Pliny 11. 62 
The sicke heauing of the stomacke. Ibid. 277 They shall 
not be sea-sicke nor giuen to heauing, as commonly they be 
that are .at sea. i6ti Siiaks. Wiut. T. n. hi. 35 ’Tis such 
as you That ci eepe like shadowes by him, and do sighe At 
each his neecllesse heauings. 1709 Sieele Tatleriio. 82 
r 4 The silent heaving of the Waves. 1758 Reid tr. Mac- 
quer's Chein. I. 391 A reduction of the Lead, which is always 
attended with a sort of elfervescence, and .such a considei- 
able_ heaving, that . . most of tlie mixture runs over the 
ciucible. 1802 Playeair lUustr. Hutton. Tli. 255 The 
heaving of one vein by another. 1803 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. II. 279 A. .mode of fishing, called heaving or hauling, 
is standing in the stream, .with a bag or net fixed to a kind 
of frame. . . Whenever a fish stiikes against the net, they. . 
instantly haul up the mouth of the net above water. 1847 
Emerson Poems. Threnody loi When thou didst yield thy 
innocent breath In biidlike heavings unto death. 

b. The rustic custom, formerly observed at 
Easter, of heaving or lifting into the air persons of 
the opposite sex. 

1787 Public Advertiser 13 Apr. (Brand), The counties of 
Shropshiie, Cheshire, and Lancashiie boast of one [cu.stom] 
of equal antiquity, which they call Heaving. 1800 F. 
Leighton Let. to J. Boucher 17 Feb. (MS.), With respect 
to the custom of heaving at Easter . . The men heave the 
women on Easter Monday ; the women heave the men on 
the Tuesday. 1826 Hone Every-day Bte. I. 425 Lifting or 
heaving differs a little in different places. In some pads 
the person is laid horizontally, in others placed in a sitting 
position on the bearers’ hands. Usually, when the lifting 
or heaving is within doois, a chair is produced. 

c. A name for cerlain diseases of animals ; see 
quots. 

1799 bled. yrnl. I. 116 The pox of swine, called also by 
the London feedere, the heavings. 18S3 Standard ig Apr. 
2/3 The disease from which ewes die, about thiee days after 
parturition, .generally called ‘ inflammation’, or sometimes 
‘heaving’, is due to a disease which is analogous to puer- 
peral fever in women. 

t d. Heaving of the maiv : name of an old game 
at cards. Obs. 

«i6i2 Harington Epigr. iv. 12 Then thiidly follow’d 
heauing of the Maw,_.4 game without Civility or Law, An 
odious play, and yet in Court oft seene, A sawcy knave to 
tiump both King and Queene. 

e. With adv. Heavin^-dotvn, heaving-to : see 
Heave v , 20. 

1799 Nelson 6 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. (1843) III, 280 The 
Emerald, .having been on shore and got so much damage 
as to require heaving down. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle 
i. (1876) 4 Heaving to was impossible. i87S_ Bedford 
Sailors Pocket-bk. v. 146 Conveniences for heaving down. 

f. attrib. and Comb . : heaving-day (see quots., 
and b above); f beaving-house, (?) a gambling- 
house, for dice-play ; heaving-line {Haul.), a line, 
usually from 5 to 10 fathoms long, used for casting 
from a vessel to enable a hawser to be hauled ashore 
or to another vessel ; beavlng-net, a net that is 
heaved or hauled rrp; see quot. 1805 in a. 

1584 Order in Descr. Thames (1758) 63 No Fishermen, 
Garthmen, Petermen. .shall avaunce or set up any Weais, 
Engines. .Heaving Nets, except they be_ 2 Inches in the 
Meish. 1S79 T. "F. Neives fr. North xiv. (i 585) F iv, I 
call to witnesse the Theaters, Curtaines, Heauing-houses, 
Rifling boothes, Bowling alleyes, and .such places. 1826 
Hone Every-day JBk. I. 425 Easter Monday and Easter 
Tuesday were known by the name of heaving day, because 
on the former day it was customary for the men to heave 
and kiss the women, and on the latter day for the women 
to refaliate on the men. Ibid., The women's heaving-day 
was the most amusing. 

Hea'ving, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -1- -inq- ^,] That 
heaves, in various senses ; see the verb. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. <S- Cr. ii. ii. ig6 The performance of our 
heauing spleenes. 1697 Dryden Pirg. Georg, in. 166 The 
Youthful Charioteers with heaving Heart Rush to the 
Race. 1714 Gay Trivia 11. 193 The heaving tide In 
widen’d circles beats on either side. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Fr. IVines ^ Pol. iv. 66 A heaving ocean of upturned faces. 
1887 Bowen Virg. jEneid v. 33 Over the heaving billows 
the ships of the Teucrians go. 

t Hea'visome, «. Obs. or dial. Also 5 heui" 
sum, evyaum. [f. Heavy a. + -some.] Of heavy 
mood, doleful, sad ; dull, gloomy. 

*435 . Misyn Fire of Love 11. iv. 77 Heuisum longyng of 
Hs exile me castis downe. c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
365 Sory and evysum ye ben alway : Your myrthe is gon. 
1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 60 A Iieauisome misii- 
uesse is cast before our eyes. 1823 Brockett, Heavisome, 
dark, dull, drowsy. So 1828 Craven Dial, 

Hence f Hea'Visomely adv. Obs., sadly. 

_ 1382 Wyclif Ecclus. vi. 26 Ynderlei thl shukler, and her 
it, and ne here thou heuysumli in the bondis of it. 

tHea'vity. Obs. In 5 hevyte, -ee [irfeg. f. 
Heavy a. + -ty.] Heaviness of heart, sorrow. 

14. . Chaucer's L. G. W. 1736 (MS. Fairfax) Lncrece, 
And eke the teeres ful of hevytee \v. rr. oneste, honeste, 
-ee, heuynesse] Einbelysshed hir wifely chastitee, C1440 
Partonope 2466 The french departed wy th grete heuyte. 

■ Heavy (hewi), (jiJ.) Forms: i liefis, hefes, 
idiorth. heefis), 2-3 hefe5, 2-4 hevi, 3 {Ortn.) 
hefij, (evi), 4 heve, 4-6 bevy, Sc. hewy, 
.<5-6 (evy), hevye, 6 hevey, (Ar. bavy, -ie, 
ba-wy(e, bayvie), 6-7 beavie, -ye, 6- heavy, 
[OE. — h^ig (MDu. hevich, Du. hevig), 
OHG. hqbtg, h^vig, h^tch, MITG. hehec, ON. 
hofugr, hofigr OTeut. *Iiabigo-, *-liatiigo-, f, 
*hafl-z, OE, hife weight, f. *hafjan^ to Heave.] 
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I, In the primary physical sense, and uses con- 
nected therewith. 

1 . Of great weight; weighty, ponderous. The 
opposite of light. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. IVIatt. xxiii. 4 Hig binda'3 hefi^e byijryna 
. . and leegeaS jra uppan manna exia. c 1200 Vices 4 / 'irtues 
(1888) 95 Ic am heui, al so he 3e is imaked of ierSe. a 1300 
Cursor M. 17288-1-99 Who sal vus heipe To remou pat heuy 
stone? 13.. Ga7v. \ Gr, Knt. 2S9 pis ax, pat is heue in- 
nogh. i486 Bk. St, Albaus D iij, Looke . . that thay be not 
to betiy ouer hir power to weyr. 1592 Timme io Eng. 
Lepers C iv b, [A coate] too colde for winter, and too 
heavie and hote for somraer. 1663 R. Hooke Microgr. 204 
It [the ant] was able to grasp and hold a heavy body, three 
or four times the bulk and weight of its own body. 1763 
A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) is8 Bad tiadesmen make 
this plough heavy and clumsy. 1833 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Cheju, (ed. 3) 24, I atom of oxygen will be eight times 
heavier than i atom of hydiogen. 

. a 1340 Hampole Psalter vr. 3 pe weght of wickednes 
(rt inakis gome herts heuyeie pan lede. 1340 — ■ Pr, Cause. 
2S6S For syn es swa hevy and swa harde, pat it drawes jre 
Saul ay diinwarde. a 1786 Cowpeu Yearly Disti'. iv, Each 
lieai t as heavy as a log. 

b. To lie, sit heavy upon or at : chieily fig. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 118 Let me sit heauy on 
thy soule to morrow. 1638 Baker ti. Balzac's Lett. 
(Vol. II.) 32, I have something, I know not what, lies heavy 
at my heart. 1721 Berkeley Prev. Ruin Gt. Brit. Wks. 
HI. 2og This public calamity that lies so heavy on the 
nation, c 1726 A. Evans Elegy on Vanbrugh, Lie heavy on 
him, eaith ! for he Laid many heavy loads on thee! 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 287 These burdens did not lie very 
heavy on the nation. 

e. Weighty because of the quantity present; 
hence, in large quantity or amount, abundant. 

1728 Pope Dune. 1. 78 Heavy harvests nod beneath the 
snow. 1793 Genii. Mag. 539/1 Another .sharp fiosl and 
heavy snow. 1833 Penny Cycl. III. 464/1 The early-sown 
crops are. . in general the heaviest. 1857 Livingstone Trav. 
xix. 373 Virgin soil does not give such a heavy ciop as an 
old garden. 

d. techn. Possessing (appreciable) weight. In 
Physics, applied to bodies whose weight may not 
be disregarded in calculations. 

1871 Tait & Steele Dynamics of a Particle (ed, 3) iv. 
Example 46 A heavy particle is piojected from agiven point 
with a given velocity. 

2 . Possessing great weight in proportion to bulk ; 
of great specific gravity. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xx. 266 Eorpe is hefigie oSrum gesceaf- 
tuin. 1382 Wyclif Prov, xxvii. 3 Heuy is the ston, and 
charjous is the grauel. c 1440 York Myst. xviii. 20 Hevye 
as leede. i33oPal! 5GR. 315/1 Heavy as goldelsor any thyng 
that wayeth moche, massif. 1693 Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth Pief., According to the Order of their Gravity those 
which are beavyest lying deepest in the Earth. 1838 T. 
Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 608 An oil, deeper coloured., 
but equally heavy. 1868 Lockyer Elevt. Astron. iii. (1879) 
S9 Platinum, the heaviest metal. 

b. Of bread, pastry, etc. : That has not properly 
‘ risen and is consequently dense and compact. 

1828 Webster, Heavy. . 23. Not i-aised by leaven or fer- 
mentation ; not light ; clammy ; as heavy bread. 1837-42 
WiiiTTocK, etc. Bk, Trades 17 Kneading .. is . . indispens- 
able, or the dough would be in lumps and the bread heavy. 
1839 Geo, Eliot A. Bede n. (ed. s) 208 If the bread turned 
out heavy. 1887 Baring-Gould Red Spider 'xxix.. (1888) 218 
The pasty is heavy. 

3 . Great with young; gravid, pregnant. PS%ofig. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 396 Suppose with barne 

scho hewy ware, a 1684 Leighton Couem. 1 Pet. Wk.s. 1835 

1. 345 When they are big and heavy with some inward exer- 
cise of mind. 1884 Jefferies Red Deer ii. 32 Two of them 
were heavy in calf. 

4 . Increased in weight by the addition of some- 
thing ; laden with. Alio fig. 

162a IIacon Hefi. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 324 His men heavy 
and laden with booty. 1726 Leoni Alberti ' s Archit. I. 65/z 
Winds . . from the West . . are heavyest at Sun-rise. 1840 
Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. 109 The 
very air heavy with the rich perfume of the seringas and 
acacias. 1888 L. Malet Conns. Perfect. 63 The words 
seeming to her heavy with meaning. Ibid. 290 This hour, 
heavy tliough it was with possible sorrow. 

5 . Applied technically to classes of goods, manu- 
factured articles, breeds of animals, etc. of moie 
than a defined or usual weight. Hence b. transf. 
Connected or concerned with the manufacture, car- 
riage, etc. of such articles. 

1617 Morvson Hilt. III. 56 They have not heavy luggage. 
Ibid, gs They have a race of heavy Horses. 1883 Mrs. 
Croker Pretty Miss Neville xiii. (1884) no Your heavy 
baggage — is it all right? 1887 Daily News 2 May 2/7 In 
heavy woollens . . there is a little more doing. i89S_ Ibid, 
3 Jan. 5/3 Precedence is as usual given to the exhibition of 
heavy horses, colloquially known as ‘shires’. 

b. 1888 Lit. World 7 Sept. 179/1 The father became 
a curate in the Heavy Woollen District of Yorkshire. 1894 
Daily Netus 19 Mar. 3/7 Those engaged in the heavy steel 
trades. 1896 Westm. Gnz. 9 July 6/1 The passenger lines 
have secured gains on increases a year ago, but on some of 
the ‘ lieavy ’ lines less satisfactory results are shown. 

6 . Applied to ordnance of the larger kind. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Artillery, There was no 

attacking such a place for want of heavy artillery. 1813 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp. X. 479, I have not by me 
the state of the heavy ordnance and stores which were 
sent. 1828 Webster s.v.. Heavy metal, in military affairs, 
signifies large guns, carrying balls of a large size, or it is ap- 
plied to large balls themselves. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 24 Heavy guns were brought up .. and prepara- 
tions were made to carry tire fort by storm. 1889 Cent. 


Diet., s. V. Artillery, Heavy Artillery [U. S], all artillery 
not foimed into batteries 01 equipped for field evolutions, 
b. fig. Heavy metal ; see quot. 

1882 Ogilvie s.v,, Heavy metal, guns or shot of large 
size ; hence, fig. ability, mental or bodily ; power, in- 
fluence ; as, he is a man of heavy metal ; also, a person or 
persons of great ability or power, mental or bodily ; used 
generally of one who is or is to be another’s opponent in any 
contest; as, we had to do with heavy metal. (Colloq.) 

7 . Mil. Carrying heavy arms or equipments; 
heavily armed or equipped : said chiefly of soldiers 
(who are themselves usually specially selected for 
their height and weight). Heavy (puaiching) 
order : see quot. 18 S3. (Cf. B. i.) 

1836 Penny C^cl. VI. 389/1 "rhe heavy cavahy in general 
cairy carabines, pistols and swoids ; and the light cavalry 
very .small carabines, pistols, and sahies, *833 Thirlwall 
Greece V. 43 To laise an army of 20,000 heavy infantry and 
500 cavalry. 1844 Regitl. Ord. Army 55 To be frequently 
paiaded, and exercised at least once a week in Heavy 
Marching Order. 1869 E. A. Pahkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
394 The soldier, .when he marches in time of peace in heavy 
order, carries his pack, kit, haversack. 1883 H. P. Smith 
Gloss, Terms ij- Phr., Heavy order or heavy marching 
order, that of a soldier equipped and carrying, besides his 
arms and ammunition, complete kit, and gieat coat, amount- 
ing altogether to about 60 pounds. 1885 Tennyson (pitle) 
Charge of the Heavy Brigade. 

II. Expressing the action or operation of things 
physically weighty. 

8. Having great momentum ; striking or falling 
with force or violence. 

1375 Barbour Bruce n. 369 He him-selff . . Sa hard and 
hewy dyntis gave. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixix. 7 With 
haill, and havy schouris. 1390 Spenser F. Q. i. viii. 18 The 
stroke upon his shield so heavie lites. 1663 Butler Hud. 

1. ii. 871 Like feather-bed betwixt a wall And heavy brunt 
of cannon ball. 180S in Nicolas Nelson’s Disp. (1846) VII. 
166 note, The Enemy opened a very heavy fire on the Royal 
Soveieign. 1857 Hughes 7 'om Brown 1. v, They mean 
heavy play and no mistake. 1863 Goss^Land Sea (1874) 5 
A heavy sea running outside. i888 Mrs. Alexander Life 
Interest I. x. 198 A heavy thunderstorm came on. 

9 . Of ground, a road, etc. : That clings or hangs 
heavily to the spade, feet, wheels, etc., and thus 
impedes motion or manipulation ; soft and tena- 
cious. Also transf, 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush, i. (1586) 22 b, If you 
breake up newe ground, yf it be riche, heavie, and piepared 
for seede, it sufliseth to plowe it once. * 1710 S. Sewall 
Diary x Dec. (1879) II. 294 The ways were heavy. 1720 
De FoeC(i//. Singletonyx. (1840) 105 The sand was nowhere 
so deep and heavy. 1827 Whately Logic i. nr. (1836) 181 
Universally what are called heavy soils are specifically the 
lightest. 1837 Boston Herald 3 Jan. 2 Scarcely any of the 
mail-coaches arrived in London before half-past 8 o’clock, 
owing to the heavy state of the roads. _ 1855THORCAU Cape 
Cod ill. (1894) 34 That we should find it very ‘ heavy ’ walk- 
ing in the sand. 1884 Liilywkite's Cricket Ann. 44 The 
ground was so heavy from recent rains. 

10 . That weighs upon the stomach ; difficult of 
digestion. 

1374 Newton Health Mag, L ij, Mullets and Barbilles. . 
fried . . are heauie and hard to digest. 1661 Loveli. Hist. 
Anim, blin. Introd., The flesh of the males is more stiong, 
diy, and heavy of digestion. 1708 Swift Remarks Wks. 
1883 VIII. 127 It may lie heavy on her stomach, that she 
will grow too big to get back into her hole. 1842 J. Wilson 
Ess., Health (1856) 172 Bacon is a coarse and heavy food. 

11 . Heavy in, on {upon) hand : said of a horse 
that bears or hangs on the bit. Also fig. 

1682 Lend. Gaz. No. 1708/4 A Spring Snaffle, that Com- 
mandeth with the greatest ease imaginable, all hai d-mouthed 
Run-away Horses ..and those that lide heavy in hand. 
1831 Johnson Sporism, Cycl. s.v., A liorse is said to he 
heavy in hand, when from want of spirit he goes sluggishly 
on, hearing his whole weigh t upon the bit. 1837 G. Lawrence 
Guy Liv. xi. 106 Poor Bella ! how heavy on hand she will 
find him. 

III. Weighty in import, grave, serious. 

12 . Ofgreat import; weighty, important; serious, 
grave. Now rare or Obs. 

gji Blickl. Horn. loi Eac we ma^on gepencean pact pa;t 
hehgre is pmt man [etc.], c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 23 
Ge forlelon pa ping pe synt hefejran [r 1160 Hatton G. 
hefegeren], paere as dom, and mildheortnysse, and geleafan. 
n 122$ Alter. R. •}& For pe seldspeche hire wordes weren 
heuie, and hefden much mihte. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 11. 
iii. 66 Some heauie businesse hath my Lord in hand. 1601 
— Alt’s PVellii. V. 49 Trust him not in matter of heauie con- 
sequence. 1890 Spoclator 6 Dec., To make a graver, and, if 
we may be allowed the adjective, a heavier speech. 

13 . Grave, severe, deep, profound, intense, 

cxooo Eccl. Inst, xxvii. in Thorpe Aitc. Laws II. 424 

Hwa. .on swa hefige scylde gehreose. c 1030 Byrjitferth’s 
Handboc in Anglia VIII. 320 Wi3 hefigum symium. <21x23 
O. B. Ckroit. an. 1106 Dises geares eac wreion swiSe hefige 
and sinlice gewinn hetwux pam Casere . . and his sunu. 

Lamb. Horn, sr Ulcne mon . .pet li9 in heuie sunne. 
CI20O Ormin 10028 Full of hefij dwilde. _ 1394 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. I. i. § I A number of heauie prejudices, deepely 
rooted in the hearts of men. 1396 Dalrvmi’le tr. LesUe's 
Hist. Scot. ni. 196 margin, The hayuie hatred and Jnuie of 
the Peebles towarde theScottis. i6o3KNOLLES/frjL Turks 
(1621) S27 A dead march sounded, and heavy silence com- 
manded to be kept through all the campe. 1801 Strutt 
Sports i]- Past. 11. i. 50 In the sixteenth century we meet 
with heavy complaints respecting the disuse of the long- 
bow. i8zo Shelley OEdipus i. 371 The heaviest sin on this 
.side of the Alps 1 1861 Dickens Lett, (1S80) II. 138 You 

have read in the papers of our heavy English frost. 

IV. Having the aspect, effect, sotind, etc. of- 
heaviuess. 
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HEAVY. 


HEAVY. 


14. Of the sky, clouds, etc. ; Overcast with darlc 
clouds ; lowering, gloomy. 

1583 Stanyiiurst Jiincis ni. (Arb.) 8g Thee welken is 
lieauye. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Senn. Ded. 82 Who 
so obseiaed our heauie heauens. 1876 Mrs. Alexander 
Her Hearcei Fee I. 304 A mild, heavy day. 

15. Having comparatively much thickness or 
substance ; thick, coaise ; also, massive in con- 
formation or outline ; wanting in gracefulness, 
lightness, elegance, or delicacy. 

1818 Scott Rob Roy vi, The good humoui and conteiU 
which was expressed in their heavy features. Ibid. xix,We 
feel that its appearance is heavy, yet that the effect pro- 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more orna- 
mental. 1859 Jepiison Brittany v. 54 The church, like 
most of the purely monastic buildings is lieavy. 1886 
F. L. Shaw Col. Chemuick's CamT. I. -v. 217 With heavy 
renaissance porch and wide spreading flight of granite steps, 
^lod. The heavy lines of the drawing. Make a heavier 
stroke. His handwriting is heavy and clumsy. 

16. Having a sound like that made by a weighty 
object ; loud and deep. 

1810 Scott Lady of L. i. i, The deep-mouthed blood- 
hound's heavy bay Resounded up the rocky way. 1819 
Shelley Julian 97 Listen well If you hear not a deep and 
heavy bell. 1845 HawAsloice liS^S) I. .xxvii, 383 One heavy 
tramp he could hear close at his side, 

+ 17. Of an accent: = Grave. Ol?s. • 

1589 Putt'eniiam Rii^. Poesie 11. vi[i]. (Arb) 92 To the 
lowest and most base because it seemed to fall downe rather 
then to rise vp, they gaue the name of the heauy accent. 

V. Having the slow or dull action of what is 
weighty. 

18. Of peisons, their qualities, etc. : Ponder- 
otis and slow in intellectual processes ; wanting in 
facility, vivacity, or lightness ; *t* slow of under- 
standing, inapprehensive, dull, stupid {obs.). 

C1300 Cursor M. (Cott. Galha) Slewth .. makes a 
man lath for to ler e, And lieuy in hert sarmon to here. 1340 
Ayenb. 31 pe man is zuo heui bet ne louej? bote to Itgge and 
rest! and slepe. 0:1400-30 Alexander sqalt Bot parde, [ri 
prouidence impossible it semes, A heuy As to be houyn vp 
to be sternes. 1604 Suaks. 0 th. 11. i. 144 Oh heauy ignor- 
ance : thou praisest the worst best. 1667 Pepys Diary 
(1S77) V. 71 'Pile heaviest man in the country, a lyoo B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Creiv, A heavy Fellow, a dull Blockish Slug. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 132 P i A Set of heavy honest Men, 
with whom I have passed many Hours with much Indo- 
lence. 1873 Lowell Amons my Bks. Ser. ii. 259 If there is 
anything worse .. it is a heavy man when he fancies he is 
being facetious. 

19. Acting or moving slowly, clumsily, or with 
diffroulty ; wanting in briskness or alacrity ; slow, 
sluggish ; unwieldy, a. of material objects. 

0:1400-50 Alexander 5572 With heuy hedis and hogs as 
horses it were. 1538 Starkey England i, iii. 79 Of them, . 
we haue ouer many, wych altogyddur make our polytyke 
body vnweldy and heuy, and, as hyt were, to he greuyd 
wyth grpsse numorys. 1595 Shaks. John in. iii. 43 If that 
surly spirit melancholy Had bak'd thy bloud, and made it 
heauy, thicke. 1674 N. Cox Genii, Recreat, (1677) 2*4 
More creese than the Lanner, and more heavy and sluggi.sh 
in her flight. 0:1700 Drvden ATj' 7 *. P/ttV. Wks. 1S08 XII. 
221 His heels too heavy, and his head too light. 1808 
Wellington in Gurw. Desp.lJ. 43 , 1 understand that some 
of the transports you have with you are heavy sailers. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Broiun Rosary n. 77 He flapped his heavy 
wing all brokenly and weak. 

b. of abstract things. 

ySgo Shaks. Mids. N, y. i. 375 The heauy gate [gait] of 
night. 1393 — John IV. i. 47 Still and anon cheer’d vp the 
heauy lime. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. To Rdr., The diver- 
sion of some of my idle and heavy Hours, i8i6 Byron 
Parisina xx. Sleepless nights and heavy days. 1831 fincoln 
Plerald 30 Sept, i The oat trade is heavy, and this grain 
may be quoted full w. per qr. under our last quotation. 

c. Time is said io lie or hung heavy, whea its 
passage seems slow and tedious. 

1703 Farquhar Inconstant v. iii, My time lies heavy on 
my hands. 1794 Mann in Lett.LU. .UFw(Camden) 444 My 
time does not hang heavy on my hands. 1833 'Tennyson 
Clara Vera de Vera 65 If Time be heavy on your hands, 
Are there no beggars at your gate, Nor any poor about 
your lands ? 

20. Of things, esp. artistic or literary produc- 
tions : Wanting in vivacity ; dull ; ponderous ; 
tedious, uninteresting. 

i6ot Holland Pliny II. 533 Polygnotus the Thasian . . 
represented much variety of countenance, far different fiom 
the rigorous and heauy looke of the visage heforetime, 1638 
P. Junius Paint, of Ancients 61 Without such a force of 
phantasie the whole labour of their hraines will he hut a 
heavie, dull, and life-lesse piece of worke. 1708 Swirr 
Remarks Wks. 1883 VIII. iii It may still be a wonder how 
So heavy a book .. should .survive to three editions. 1846 
AViugkt Bss. Mid. Ages Il.’xix. 257 The longer poems, .of 
the first half of the fourteenth century are dull and heavy. 
^863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. xv. 383 This play.. has 
been denominated a ‘ heavy one ’, which^ means that it is 
hot di.stingui.shcd by various and rapid action, or abrupt and 
startling incident, 

_ 21, In Theatrical phrase : Sober, serious ; relat- 
ing or pertaining to the representation of sombre 
or tragic parts ; as heavy villain, heavy business. 

i8a6 Disraeli Viv. Greyv.xii, The regular dramatic per- 
formance was thought too heavy a business for the evening. 
1838 Dickens Hick. Hick, xxii, I played the heavy children 
when I Was eighteen months old_. 1868 Helps Realmah 
viii. (1876) 230 As the heavy villaiti at the Surrey Theatre 
would say. 1885 W. C, Day Behind Footlights 113 Prac- 
tising attitudes before the cheval glass we have the heavy 
gentieman, chronic villain of the footlights. 
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VI. That weighs or piesses haidly or sorely on 
the senses or feelings, 

'(■22. Of persons: Oppressive; troublesome, an- 
noying ; angry ; severe, violent. Ohs. 

£■823 Vesp. Psalter liv. 4 [Iv. 3] Oiihmldoii in mcc iin- 
lehlwisnisse and in cone hefie wciun me. c 1000 Ags. Ps, 
(Th.) liv. flv.] 3 AVuidon me bn on yire yfele and hefise. 
r382 \VYCLii’'Ai’/'/(’£ xviii. 5 Nelheles for this widowe is heuy 
[gloss, or dibeseful] to me, I schal venge hii. 1388 Ibid. xi. 7 
Nyle thou be heuy to me. c 1400 Destr. Troy lesaoEneas 
with anger was angaidly heuy Witli Antenor the tiaytor. 
1432 in Pasion Lett. I. Introd. 72, I . .am infonned that the 
King, my soveieign loid, is my heavy lord, gieatly dis- 
pleased with me. 1476 Sir J. Pasion Ibid. No. 771 III. 
153 It is demyd that my lady wolde herafftr be the rather myn 
bevy lady ffor that delyng. 1379-80 North Plutarch tih'jC) 
902 Above all othcis Fabius Maximus was his heavy Enemy. 
i6z8 IIomiES Thucyd. (1S22) 38 Vou would have been no 
less heavy to the confedeiates than we. 1703 J. Logan in 
Pa. Hist. Soc. Menu IX. 225 Who groan to find their 
deliverei piove so heavy, 

'(■b. Heavy friend •, a troublesome or evil ft iencl; 
an enemy. So heavy father. Obs. 

£1310 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Fit], If this 
ioconde person would alter his visage, And counlci fayt in 
chere an heauy father sage. 1334 in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
III. xxiii. 193 Sir, I perceive that thou art my heavy friend. 
1600 Holland Livy xlii. xiv. 1124 He . . was an heavier 
friend unto Asia than Antiochus had bene. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 4 Some, .thinke him to liaue beene 
an heauy Father to the_ Common-wealth. 1621 Molle 
Gamer ar. Liv. Libr. 1. iii. S This woman while she liued 
was an heauie friend of mine. 

23. Hard to bear, endure, or withstand ; oppres- 
sive, grievous, sore ; distressful. 

a 1000 Laws AElfred i._ c. 40 § 3 (Schmid) pmt ure geferan 
sume . . eow hefigran [wisan nudan] to healdanne. c 1200 
Ormin 1442 Harrd and hefi^ pine. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 4583 pe days bat er ille and hevy. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 239/1 Hevy and gievows, Sat ir. Poems 

Reform, xi. 21 My haule hap and piteous pHcht. 1392 
Timme 10 Eng. Lepers Ds}, Wherewithal! they caiie the 
heavie vengeance of God. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 143 He 
.. enduie Your heauiest Censuie. 1667 Milton P. L. xii. 
103 Who for the shame Don to his Father, heaid this heavie 
cur.se. 1703 Maundrell Jonrru Jerns. (1732) 145 Let. 
p. 2 [They] hold their own Slaves in the heaviest Bondage. 
1844 Mem. Babylonian P'cess II. 46 Universally regarded 
as a heavy calamity. 1867 Trollope Citron. Barset I. xl. 
3^ The world has been very heavy on him. 

24. Hard to perform or accomplish; requiring 
much exertion ; laborious, toilsome, 

c 1230 Gen. (5- Ex. 2565 For al Sat swipe heui & sor. c 1391 
Chavcer Astral. Pro!., Curio[u]senditingand hard sentence 
is ful heuy atones for swich a child to lerne._ 157^-87 
Holinshed Scot. Chron.^ (1805) H. 288 Ceitpin factious 
persons did beat into their eais, how heavie a journie that 
wouId_ be unto them. 1611 Bible Exod. xviii, 38 This 
tiling is too heauy for thee ; thou art not able to performe 
it thy selfe alone. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 111 . 537 
The work, he said, was heavy ; but it must be done. 2887 
PMEittn Prxterita II. v, 170 The day had been a heavy one. 

25. Causing or occasioning soriovv ; distressing, 
grievous, saddening ; sad, sorrowful. 

C1374 Chaucer Cornpl. B'lars 12 The glad nyglit ys 
worthe an heuy morowe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 
xxii. 492 Your departyng is so hevy to me that I tiowe 1 
shall deyefor sorow. 1368 Grafton C/iwt. II. 626 Where 
he without great solempnitie kept a heavie Christmasse. 
1600 Holland Livy 1241 These proved in effect to be un- 
fortunate and heavie presages [auspicia tristid\ unto 
Mancinus. i6 . . Chevy Chase n. 19 in Percy’s Reliq., It was 
a hevy syght to se. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. x, This was a 
heavy piece of news to my nephew. i8z7Carlyle Misc. (1857) 
I. 30 To the great body of mankind this were heavy news. 

tb. Heavy hilT. the ascent to Tyburn ; the -way 
to the gallows. Obs. 

1377 Gascoigne Arraignm. Lover in Brit. Bibl. (i8to) I. 
76 Thou must go hence to Heavy Hill ; And there he liang’d 
all but the head. 1678 Dryden Kind Keeper iv. i, I saw 
you follow him up the heavy hill to Tyburn. 

26. Oppressive to the bodily sense; overpowering. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 702, And vaknit as of hewy 

slepe. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 583 His Eyes with 
heavy Slumber overcast. 1843 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy 
ii. 9 The heavy smell of the oil. Mod. The poppy has 
a heavy smell. 

VII. Weighed down mentally or physically. 

27. ‘Weighed down’ with sorrow or grief; sor- 
rowful, sad, grieved, despondent. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 12625 Wit heui hert and druppand 
chere. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) i8 He felt hint heuy 
& ferly seke. c 1400 Stnvdone Bab. 400 Tho sorowede alle 
the Citesyns And were full hevy than, c 1450 St. Cuthbert 
(Surtees) 7369 pe bischop semed to be heuy, be kirke was 
left sa unsemely. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 87 
Consyderyng some persones to be iocunde and mery, some 
sadde and heuy. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I, 113 Her 
husband is absent and I think she will he heavy. 1723 
Pope Odyss. ix. 117 With heavy hearts we labour thro’ the 
tyde, To coasts unknown, and oceans yet untry’d. 1839 
Tennyson Elaine 1284 For this most gentle maiden’s death 
Right heavy am I. 1863 F*- A. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 
34 With a heait heavy enough. 

b. Expressing or indicative of grief, doleful. 

<2 3223 After. K. 342 Heui murnunge. £1275 XI Pains 
of Hell 170 in O. E, Misc. 216 Poule he weppid with heue 
chere. 14.. Hoccleve BPin. Poems (1892) 67, I walkid.. 
Besyde a groue in an heuy musynge. 1368 Grafton Chron. 
II. 2x7 Then answered he with heavie chere : alas, alas, 
am not I here in prison, and at your owne will? 1603 
Rnolles Hist. Turks (1621) 82 With flouds of teares 
abundantly running down their heavie countenances. 1827 
PoLLoK Course T. ii, Who farther sings, must change the 
pleasant lyre To heavy notes of woe. 


28. ‘ Weighed down’ by sleep, weariness, or some 
physical depiession or incapacity ; hence, csp. weary 
fiom sleej), sleepy, drowsy. 

1382 WvcLiF Exod. xvii. 12 The lioonde.s of Moyses 
weren heuy. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 8S5 Thisbc, On hire 
he caste hisc hevy dedly eyen. C1440 Promp. Parv. 239/^1 
Hevy a-slepe . sompnoleutiis. 1326 Tindale Matt. xxvi. 

43 He..founde them aslepe agayne. For there ejms were 
hevy. 1387 Turberv. Ttag. T. {1837) 152 And stole upon 
the heavie prince, That slumbriiig long had byn. i6zo 
Venner Via Recta V. 86 It will make the head heauy by 
lepleating it with vapors. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) II. 247, I thought I had overslept myself — I am so 
heavy. 1843 Hood Song of Ski? t i, With fingers vveaiy 
and worn, With eyelids heavy and red. 

VIII. Transferred from action to agent. 

29. That does what is expressed heavily (in 
various senses). 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIll. 181 The heavy betters 
began to quake at this change of things. 1836 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. viii. 305 To paidon .so heavy an 
offender. 1884 Sword 6- Trowel Jan. 25, I have been a 
very heavy drinker. 1887 A. C. Gunter Blr. Barnes of 
N.'Y. (188S) 95 Miss Anstriither..retiuns to the hotel a 
heavy loser. 1808 Gardening 25 Feb. 712/2 A heavy ciopper 
and a good table Potato. 

I!X. 30. In other specialized uses (chielly tech- 
nical from I) : heavy-clay, lit. (see 9 ) ; Jig. an 
agricultural labourer ; heavy drawer, in coining, 
a drawer into which coins exceeding the standard 
weight are dropped ; heavy drift-ice, heavy ice 
(see quot.) ; heavy-earth. = Baryta ; heavy gun- 
ner, =A£< 2 :z;j/ swell ; heavy pine, a nanae of the 
Tinns ponder osa ; heavy -sizing, -wood (see 
qiiots.) ; heavy swell colloq. (with pun cya lieavy 
swell in sense 8 ), a man of showy or impressive 
appearance ; one dressed in the height of fashion. 

1869 Daily Heius 8 Sept , These unfortunate *heavy-clays 
never dream of bettering their condition. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. 2 June s/i Should the coin being weighed prove too 
heavy, the pan into which it falls goes down, and the coin 
slips into a ‘*heavy’ drawer. 1890 BoLDUiiwoou Col. 
Reformer (1891) 136 We can always find out and tince our 
‘ ■’’heavy gunners’. 1833 Sir J. Ross Narr. wd Foy, IDxplan. 
Terms p. XV, ’"Pleavy-ice, that which has a great depth in 
proportion, and not in a stxite of decay. 1880 Nature XXL 
299 Unscrupulous manufacturers introduced the practice of 
‘■‘'heavy-sizing' — that is, in plain terms;, of substituting 
cheap mineral substances for cotton. 1830 Ladv Granville 
Lett. (1894) II. 60 The people at Melton.. asking ‘Who’s 
that "heavy swell ? ' 1883 Mrs. Croker Pretty M iss Neville 
xlii. (1884) 385 You ought to make a good match, you know, 
and marry some heavy swell with heaps of coin. 1^4 Miller 
Plant-u., Baroxylon rufuin. Red “Heavy-wood. 

31. Comb., mostly parasynthetic, unlimited in 
number, as Heavy- aemed, -handed, etc. ; also 
heavy-blossomed, -browed, f -cheered, -eyed, -faced, 
-fisted, -fooled, -fruited, -heeled, -Jawed, -lidded, 
-limbed, -lipped, -mettled, -mottthed, -paced, -priced, 
-shotted, -shuttered, -tailed, -winged, -wilted, etc. ; 
also heavy -looking, -seeming. 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. xx. 2 Heuy-chered jedc and 
elynge in herte. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, m. ii. 15 Let., 
heauie-gated Toades lye in their way. 1398 Geenewev 
Tacitus’ Ann. m. vi. 73 He seemed drousie and heauie 
metled. 1623 Gill Sacr. Philos, viii. 116 As fast as our 
heavy-footed reason can follow our faith. 1632 Sherwood, 
Ileauie-looking, halbrenne. x688 Bunyan Heavenly Foot- 
man (1886) 146 What, do ye think that eveiy heavy-heeled 
professor will have heaven ? 1702 Vanbrugh P'alse Friend 

I, The dull, heavy-tailed maukin melts him dowm with her 
modesty. 18x3 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 263 Heavy-mouthed 
horses. 1824 Miss F ekrier Inker, xvii, The great awkwaid 
heavy-footed maidseivant. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 
163 Droops the lieavy-blossom’d bower, hangs the heavy- 
fruited tiee, 1850 — In Mem. vi, His heavy-shotted 
hammock-sliroud. _ 1888 E. J. Goodman Too Curious iv, 
A dull, heavy-looking girl. 

B. sb. [absolute use of the adj.] 

1. pi. Heavies ; heavy cavalry ; the Dragoon 
Guards. Rarely in sing. 

1841 Lever C. O’Malley Iviii, We’d better call out the 
‘ heavies ’ by turns. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xlix, Have 
you . . never happened to be listening to the band of the 
Heavies at Brighton ? 1876 Voyle Milit. Diet. (ed. 3) 86 
In the British service there are 7 regiments of heavies, viz. 
the dragoon guards. The weight the hor.se of the heavies 
has to carry is over 19 stone. 1895 Daily News ig Dec. 5/3 
Old soldiers . . lepresenting the Household Cavalry, the 
heavies, Lancets, Hussars. 

2. A stage wagon for the conveyance of goods. 

1847 De Quincey Schlos.'ser's Lit. Hist. Wks. VIII. 53 

The very few old heavies that had begun to creep along 
Ihiee or four main roads. 

3. Short for Heavy wet. slang. 

x823 Spirit Pub. Jrnls. {1824) 4'|i A drop of any thing 
beyond a pint of heavy. 1830 Kingsley A It. Locke ii. Here 
comes the heavy. Hand it here to take the taste of that 
fellow's talk out of my mouth, 

4. To do the heavy : to swagger, to make a fine 
show, slang. 

1884 Gd. IVords June 399/2 Your ordinary thief, if he 
have a slice of luck, may ‘ do the heavy ’ while the luck lasts. 

Heavy (hz-vi), a.2 [f. Heave sb. 3 4 - -y.] Of a 
horse : Suffering from the heaves, 

1864 in Webster, and in mod. Diets. 

Heavy (hevi), adv. [OE. hefige = OHG. hebtgo, 
hevtgo ; t Jiefig i4eavy a.] = Heavily. 

1. In a hea'vy manner; with weight, lit. & fig. ; pon- 
derously ; massively ; burdensomely, oppressively. 
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c 1000 Ags. Ps. iTh.) lvli[i]. 2 Forl^aii 3 a;s vvite eft, on 
eowi e lianda, hefije seeotle. a 1225 A/icr. R. 32 Heo liggeS 
nnd iien heuie ivuoleied. C1470 Henry JValiace x. 426 
Hewy cled in to plait off maill. 1582 N. Liciiefield ti-. 
Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. Ixxviii. 158 b, The Boates 
went veiye heavie laden with tlieyr furniture 1600 J. Pory 
tr. Leo's AJrica it. 383 Holding theii hands heavie over 
such as shewed themselves lepugnant. i6ii Biule Isa. 
xlvi. I Your cairiages were heauie loaden. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exe}r. 17 Lean heavy upon it. 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. 1S08 V. 403 The least likely to lean heavy on 
the active capital employed. _ 1828 Southey Ess. (1832) II. 
231 The mortality, .fell heaviest upon the poor. 

2 . With laborious raoyemeal; slowly, sluggislily; 
laboriously. 

1701 Loud. Caz. No. 3715/4 Stolen .. a soiiel Gelding .. 
tiots heavy. 1798 Nelson 7 Sept, in Nicolas Pzsji. (1845) 
III. 116 The Culloclen sails so heavy, by having a sail under 
her bottom in Older to stop hei leak. 1803 Naval Citron. 
X. 157 The thiid [boat], from rowing heavy, did not get up. 

t 3 . With displeasure or anger. See also bear 
heavy, Bjsar zt.i 16. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclif Sel. IV/is. III. 359 Many men benken ful 
hevy wib his sentence. 138a — Mark x. 14 Whom whanne 
Jhesus hadde seyn, he baar heuye. 1430-40 Lydg. Boc/uis 
V. XXV. (1554) 138 b, Platefull also to euery creatme, And 
heauy borne of worthy kynges thiee. r 1565 Lindesay 
(Pithcottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 38 The king took very heavy 
with this high contempt, 
t 4 . Gravely, seriously. Ohs. 

iS ®3 WinJet F'oti.r Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 18S8 I. 106 
Thai hef fail3eit hauelie. .and je fer hauiar. 

6. Now chiefly hyphened to participles which it 
qualifies. See also HEAVy-LADEN. 

1533 Bkende Q. Curtins 133 (R.) Dimichas yt were foote- 
men, heauye-harnised, but yet rydyng on hoisebacke. 1669 
Dkyden Tyrau. Love Gross, heavy-fed .. And shotted 
all without. 1836-48 B. D. Walsii Aristoph., Clouds 1. iv. 
The pipe's heavy-echoing booming. 1840 Marryat Poor 
Jack X, A heavy-pulling boat. 1840 R. PI. Dana BcJ. Mast 
XV. 37 A large, heavy-moidded fellow. 1885 Howells Silas 
Laphatti (18911 I. i. 45 Lapham’s idea of hospitality was . . 
to bring a heavy-buying customer home to pot-luck. 

t Heavy, Obs. Forms: i hefisian, hefe- 
Sian, 3 heuegy, he'ae5i, 3-4 lieuieu, 4-6 hevie, 
-ye, (5 euye), 6 heauy, hewie. [OE. hefi- 
giaii, hefegian = OHG. hevtgdit OTeut. '^hebi- 
gSjaii, f. vietigo-, OE. hefig Heavy a.] 

1 . trans. To make heavy, burdensome, or oppres- 
sive. 

_ £825 Vesp. Psalter xxx\[\'\. 4 Deges and naehtes i^eliefeii^ad 
is ofer me bond _ Sin. 111300 E, E. Psalter ibid., For 
over me, bathe dai and night, Hevied es pi hand of might. 
£1440 Promp. Parv. 239/1 Hevyyn, or makyn hevy in 
wyghte, gravo, aggravo, pondero. 

2 . To weigh down ; to burden ; to oppress, grieve, 
distress. 

£897 K. .iELFRED Gregory's Past, liv. 419 Se hund wile 
aspiwan Sone mete 3 'e bine hefi^aS on his bieostum. £900 
tr. Bxda’s Hist, iv. xxi. [xix.] (1890) 320 Heo wa;s eft hefi^ad 
mid hseni airrura sarum. c looo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxvi. 43 
SocSlice heora ea^an wteron gehefegoda, £1200 Trin. Coll. 
Hont. 79 pe fule lustes heuien Jic sowle. 1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. 
xiv. 26 Onys in the gear he was doddid, for theheere heuyde 
[1388 greuede] him. £1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. xlix. 
(1869) 30 It is not matere of wralthe ; it shulde not heuy yow 
of no thing. 1465 Paston Lett. No. 508 II. 200 Thei had 
hevyed the peple that dwelle ther and that gretly. 1353 
Gau Richt Vay 62 Cum to me al 30 quhilk ar hewit (that is 
with sine). 1581 Mulcaster Positions xx. (1887) 88 Darke 
and cloudie aire heauyeth. 

3 . intr. To grow heavy or weighty. 

£ 897 K. AElfred Gregory’s Past. xxi. 163 Hu slo hyrSen 
wiexp and hefegaj,. c 1305 St. Christopher g6 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 62 Eueree as he bar pis child : hit gan to heuye faste. 

4 . To become heavy through weariness or grief. 
a 1000 Guthlac 956 in Exeter Bk. If. 46 b, Leomu hefe- 

Sedon, sarum sesohte. £1275 Lay. 1S408 Nou non hii sojle 
heue^i and suphe hii .solle sleape. 1382 Wyclif Mark xiv. 
33 He..bigan for to drede, and to heuye [1388 be anoyed]. 

Heavy-armed (hewiiaamd), a. Bearing heavy 
armour or arms. 

_ 1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 388/2 The employment of ai tillery 
in the field_ depiived this heavy armed cavalry of all the 
advantages it possessed over the soldiers who fought on foot, 
1843 Liddell & Scott Greek Lex., 'OttKCthis, a heavy-armed 
foot-soldier, man-at-arm.s, who carried a pike and a large 
shield. 187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 74 As the heavy-armed 
Spartans did at the battle of Plataea. 

Hea'vy-ha’nded, a, 

1 . a. Having the hands heavy from physical in- 
capacity or weariness, b. ‘ Clumsy ; not active or 
dextrous’ (Webster 1828). 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 137 If we grow weary (like 
Moses who was heavy-handed) yet let Aaron and Hur. .lift 
them up againe. 1647 Tratf Comm. Hebr. v. 11 Slow- 
paced and heavy-handed. 

2 . Having the hands laden ; full-handed. 

1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. iii. 117 They came back heavy- 
handed with droves and flocks. 

3 . Oppressive ; overbearing. 

1883 Mrs. Croker Prettp Miss Neville xyi. (1884) 143 
Some day Nemesis will arrive heavy-handed, in the shape 
of a couple of pretty grown-up daughters. 

Hence Heavy-ha 'ndedness, heaviness of hand; 
Uie opposite of lightness of hand. 

1892 Aihenseum 26 Nov. 736/2 The dialogue gives an im- 
pression of heavy-handedness. 

Hea*vyhead. rare. A dull, stvtpjd fellow. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ni. 66 A! nicke hevyheeJ ! 
hard is hy nolle To cacche ony kunnynge. 


Hea’vy-liea-ded, a. 

1 . Having a heavy or large head, 

1684 I.,ond. Gaz. No. 1910/4 A dark Iron giay Gelding ,. 
heavy headed. 1771 Mad. D'Akblay A’ai/rD/rtrj/ SMay, 
A very civil, heavy-headed man of the Law. .listened with 
attentive admiration. 1865 H. H. Dixon Pield 4 E'cm ix. 
243 .Some of the heavy-headed [lains] grow sadly weary. 
1886 IJtDst ($■ llangern.\m. II. 15 The gloiioiis hunteis’ 
moon, rising above the heavy-headed elms. 

2 . Dull, stupid. 

1S90 Marlowe Edw. II, v. ii, To dash the heavy-headed 
Edmund’s drift. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621I 604, I 
would not bee accounted so base minded, or heavy headed. 
1823 J. Neal Bro. yonathau I. 19 1 He stood .. regarding 
his vulgar, heavy-headed, .biother opposite. 

3 . Drowsy, sleepy ; =■ Heavy 28. 

1332 PIuLOET,Heuy headed, is6oRolland 

Crt. V twts Prol. 31 Heuie heidit, and seindill in game or 
glow. 1600 Holland Livy 735 (R.) Some that had taken 
their load of wine, and were heauie-headed and sleepie. 
i6o2 Shaks. Ham, iv. i. 17 This heavy-headed level.. 
Makes us traduced and ta.x'd of other nations. 1887 
Cassell’s Pam. Mag. 94/2 No wonder they aie heavy- 
headed, and tiled of a moiiiing. 

Hea vy-liea'rted, a. 

1 . ITavmgaheavyheart; giievecl, sad, melancholy. 

£ 1400 Cato's Mor. 235 in Cursor AI. p. 1672 Heiiy 
herted men and stifle studious men. 1333 Coverdale 
Neh. ii. 2 Thou art not sicke, that is not y® matter, but thou 
art heuy harted. 1766 Smollett Trav. I. v. (Jod.), lam a 
little heavy-hearted at the prospect. 1888 Mrs. Olimiant 
Joyce 1 . xvi. 304 The old man.. saw nothing as he jogged 
onwaid heavj'-hearted. 

2 . Proceeding from or caused Jiy a heavy heail; 
sad, doleful. 

1362 J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 131 Lyglit purses 
Make heauy haites, and heuy harted curses, a 1636 Hales 
Cold. Rem. (1688) 210 Sad and heavy-hearted thoughts. 
1831 H. Melville Whale xx/d. 117 We gave three heavy- 
hearted cheers. 

Hence Heavjr-lieaT’tedness, sadness. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 269 Deep was the sleep, .not of 
heartlessness, but of heavy-heai tedness. 
f BLea'vyingly, adv. Obs. rare, [f heavying, 
pr. pple. of ITbavy ».] Heavily, severely. 

1434 hlisvN Mending Life (E. E. T. S.) 107 Qwhos cold 
mynd heviyngly we repiefe. 

Heavyish. (he-vi|ij), a. [f Heavy «. -p-ish.] 
Somewhat heavy, in various senses. 

1736 Byrom Jrnl. 4 I.it. Rem. (1856) II. i. 47 A little 
heavyish, I fancied, with drinkingwine. 1784 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 17 Apr., I am only heavyish, not ill. 1876 Smiles 
Sc, Nainr. iv. (ed. 4) 280 Having put a heavyish stone at 
the bottom of the trap. 

Heavy-la’den, a. 

1 . Laden or loaded heavily ; bearing a heavy 
burden. Also fig. 

£1440 Jacob’s Well xxxvii. (E. E. T. S.) 236 pou art full 
of fruyte of vortuys, heuy ladyn wyth §ode werkys. 1697 
Duyden Virg. Georg, ii. 287 No toiling Teams from 
Harvest-labour come So late at Night, so heavy laden 
home. 1784 Cowper Task i. 242 He dips his bowl into the 
weedy ditch, And heavy-laden brings his bevTage home. 
1839 Mks. Carlyle Lett. III. 13 One of Pickford’s heavy- 
laden vans. 

2 . Weighed down with trouble, weariness, etc. ; 
oppressed. 

i6ri BiBLEilfrtW. xi. 28 Come vnto mee all ye that labour, 
and are heauie laden. 1871 Carlyle in Airs. Carlyle's 
Lett. 1 . 47, I was sickly of body and mind, felt heavy-laden, 
and without any hope. 

Hence Heavy-la'clenness, 

1877 A. Edersheim in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxxxvii, 
3 The cure of weariness, and the relief of heavy-ladenness, 
lies in this— to take the cross upon ourselves. 

Heavy spar, [transl. of Ger. Schwerspat, the 
name given by Werner in 1774.] The native sul- 
phate of barium, barytes ; also improperly applied 
to barium carbonate, and sometimes to the sulphate 
and carbonate of slrontia (Page Geol. 'I'e nils'). 

1789 A. CTrawford in Aled. Conemnn. II. 353_ The itimi- 
ated barytes.. was obtained by the decomposition of the 
heavy spar. Ibid. 356 Heavy spar from the lead mines of 
Derbyshire. 1803-17 R. Jame.son Char. Alin. (ed. 3) 107 
Heavy spar, and actyonite alfoid examples of the he.xa- 
heclral prism. 1843 Atkinson in Proc. Beriu. Nat. Club 
H. No. 13. 137 It is calc-spar, in a setting of heavy-spar or 
sulphate of baryta. 1892 Dances Alin. 903 The septaria of 
Durham, .have the veinings lined with biown heavy spar. 

Heavy -weight. A person or animnl of more 
than the average weight ; spec, in sporting phiaseo- 
logy, applied to a rider, jockey, boxer, etc. of more 
than the average weight, or transfi. a horse which 
carries more than the average weight. 

1857 G. Lawrence Guy Liv. iii. 17 The horses he kept 
were well up to his weight, and he stood A i. in Jem Hill’s 
e.stimation, as the best heavy-weight that had come out of 
Oxford for many a day. 1888 W. Day Horse Index 447 
Heavy-weight earners, how to breed. 

b. Jig. ‘A person of weight or importance; one 
of much influence’ {Cent. Diet/). U. S. colloq. 
Heavy wet, slang. [See Wei jA] Mall 
liquor. 

1821 Egan Tom <5- Jerry 75 (Farmer) The soldiers and 
their companions were seen tossing off the heavy wet and 
spirits. 1823 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1824) 57 One pint of heavy 
wet was then distributed to evei-y domestic in the establish- 
ment. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. i. y. They . . have loved 
their own appetite.s, ambitions, their coroneted coaches, 
tankards of heavy-wet. 

Heaw, obs. form of Hew. 


Heawin, obs. form of Heaven sb. 

Heban, obs. form of Ebon, ebony, 
j' Hebawde. Sc, Obs. rare. [? ad. F. hiboit 
owl.] An owl. 

1313 Douglas /Ends vii. Piol. ios Iloniit Hebawde, 
quhilk clepe we the nycht owle, Within hir caveine hard I 
sellout and 5owle. 

Hebbe(n, obs. forms of Heave v. 
Hebberman, var. of Ebbeuman, Obs. 

1630 Ord. Preserv. Biood Fish Thames in Descr. Thames 
(175S) 75 No hebberman shall fish for Smelts hefoie the 
twenty-fonith Day of August. Ibid. 76 No Hebberman 
shall work any higher for ^Vhitings than Dartford Cieek. 
1670 Blount Law Diet., I ] ebber-man, a Fisherman below 
London-biidge, who fi.slies for Whitings, Smelts, &c. 
commonly at Ebbiug-water, and therefore so called. 1839 
-40 'I'liACKCRAY Catherine xiv. The ferries across the rivci, 
and . . the pirates who infest the same — namely tinklermen, 
peteunen, hehbernien, tiawlermen. 

Hebbing, obs. form of Ebbing. 

147S Rolls Parlt. VI. 159/1 Fishgartlies . . Lokkes, Hehh- 
yiig weeies .. and dyvers other ympedyments dayly been 
made. 1390 Cal. St. Papers, Dorn. Scr. 692 Regulations 
for hooks, lanipeine rods, and hebhing nets. 

Hebdomad, -ade (he-bdumted, -e'd'). Also 6 
ebd.-. [ad. L. hebdoinas, hebdomad-, a. Gr. IBSo/tds 
(-aS-) the number seven, a period of seven day's.] 

1 . The number seven viewed collectively ; a 
gioup composed of seven. Obs. 

1545 JoYE Exp. Dan. .x. (R. s.v. Hcavf, I Daniel was so 
heuey by thre hebdomads of dayes. 1532 Huloet, Ebdo- 
niade, Vide in number of 7. 1603 Sir C. I-Ieydon Jnd. 

Asirol. 411 (Stanf.), 9 Hebdomades of yeaies. 1678 Cud- 
wonrn Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 20. 376 The Tetiad is an arith- 
metical mediety betwixt the Monad and the Hebdomad. 

1837 Southly Doctor IV. Inter-ch. xiv. 57 Like the heh- 
dom.ad, which ptofoiuid pliilosopheis have pronounced to be 
. .a motherless as vvelL as a virgin number. 

2 . The space of seven days, a week : used pai li- 
cularly in reference to the ‘ 70 weeks ’ of Daniel’s 
prophecy. 

1600 W. Watson Quodlibets Rclig. ij' St. (1602) 201 
(Stanf.) In this Babylonian tiansraig'ration Daniels Heb- 
domades beginning to take their place. 1662 Glanvill Lu x 
Orient, ii. (16S2) 15 Tho.se of creation being concluded 
within the first Hebdomade. 1890 E. Johnson Rise 
Christendom 413 Tlie Passion was consummated in the 
time of the seventieth Hebdomad. 

3 . In some Gnostic systems, a group of seven 
superhuman beings ; also a title of the Demiinge. 

1837 WiiEWELL Hist, Induct.^ Sc. (1857) I. 223 The in- 
tellectual gods_. .evolve tliejntelligible, and at the same time 
intellectusd triads, into intellectual hebdomads. 1833 
W. E. Tayler Hippolytus n. iv. 97 Seven powers ate 
.supposed to have originated flora the First Cause of all, 
which hebdomad formed, with their author, the first 
ogdoad. .or root of all existence. 1881 Chr. Wordsworth 
Ck. Hist. I. 195 In the next lower spheie (below the 
Ogdoad, in the system of Basilides] called the Hebdomad, 
or sphere of seven, is the second Archon, or Ruler, 

Hebdomadal (hehdp-maclal), a. {sb.) [ad. 
L. hebdomaddl-is, f. hebdomad - : see prec. and -al.] 
1 1 . Consisting of or lasting seven days. Obs. 

1613 S F.LDEN on Drayton’s Poty-olb. \i. t'T.), They had 
their original of later time than this hebdomadal account, 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. F.p. iv. xii. 212 Plebdomadall 
peiiods or weeks. 1631 Biggs New Disp. Pref. n When 
he [Gud] Was about his hebdomadal work of the Hexameion 
Fabrick. 

b. Changing every week ; fickle, changeable. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 5 Listening to 
variable, hebdomadal politicians, who run away flom. their 
opinions without giving us a month’s warning, 

2 . Meeting, taking place, or appearing once a 
week ; weekly. 

Hebdomadal Council', the representative board of the 
University of Oxford, which meets weekly, and takes the 
initiative in all matters to be brought before the University ; 
it lias taken the place of the earlier Hebdomadal Meeting 
of Heads of Plouses. 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 17 f 2 Several of these Hebdoma- 
dal Societies. 1818 Scott Rob Roy iv, His hebdomadal 
visitants were often divided in their opinion. 1846 hl'CuL- 
Locn Acc. Brit. Empire (185.1) D. 333 In the reign of 
Elirabeth. . the regent masters were deprived of the initiative 
in legi.slative nieasuies in the House of Convocation in 
O.xford, which was transferred lo the hebdomadal meeting 
of heads of houses. 1849 Sir J. Stephen Reel. Biog. (1850) 
H. 403 The whole tribe of paity wiiters, diurnal and heb- 
domadal, 1854 [see Council iib]. 1880 Fowler Locke 
ii, 16 A letter to the Hebdomadal Board from Lord Claren- 
don, then Chancellor of the University. 

B. sb. {ellipt.) A periodical appearing once a 
week, a ‘weekly’, {pedantic or humorous/) 

183s Blackm. Alag. XXXVHI. 637 Accounts . have 
occasionally appeared in the journals and hebdomadals. 

1838 B. CoRNEY Controversy 4 Let its appearance be pro- 
claimed in the diunials, in the hebdomadals, etc. 1885 
Advance (Chicago) 18 June, A lit contemporary of our 
Eastern hebdomadals. 

Hebdo’iuadally, [f. prec. - p-ly^.J Once 
a week ; weekly, {humorous or affected.) 

i8i6 G. CoLMAN Br. Grins, Land. Rurality (1872) 318 
The secondary Cit. . From London jog.s hebdomadally down 
And rusticates in London out of town, 1827 Blackyo. Mag. 
XXII. 603 He . . is seen hebdomadally in the pulpit. i8to 
Mbs. C. Reade Brown Hand <5- White 1 . ii. O3 The leader 
she hebdomadally supplies to the advanced weekly. 

t Hebdo'madar, -er. Sc. Obs. [ad. eccl. 
L, hebdomaddrius (see next) : cf. ordinar, tesfa- 
nientar, etc., also B'. hebdoniadaire/\ In the Scotch 
Universities : The name given to one of the superior 
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members whose weekly turn it was to superintend 
the discipline of the students ; also, in Grammar 
Schools, the master who took ‘ duty ’ for the week. 

1700 Order 23 Oct. in Aberdeen Conne. Reg. (1872) 330 
Upon every play day the hebdomad er for that week shall 
goe along with the schoiais to the hill when they get 
the play. 1807 J. H.\ll 'J'reiu. Scoil. 1. 114 The masters 
ill their Luins exercised the office of what was called Heb- 
doiiiader. His business was to pieside and say grace at the 
college table and to go lound and call at every chamber at 
six o’clock in the morning to see if the students had got up 
fete.]. 1840 in Bulloch Hist. Aberdeen Univ. (1895) 179 
Professor Gordon happened to be the hebdomadal'. 

Heljclonvadary (hebd^rmadaii), sh. and a. 
Also 5-6 ehdomadary, -edary. [ad. eccl. L. 
hebdomaddri-us, f. hebdonias Hebdomad.] 

A. sb. R. C. Ch. A member of a chapter or 
convent, who took his (or her) weekly turn in the 
peiformance of the sacred offices of the Church. 

1432-30 tr. Higde/i (Rolls) I. 113 The mansiones also of 
the ehdomadaries, prestes, and minstres. 1430-1330 Myrr. 
our Ladye 127 Yt ys always sayde of the ebdotnedary . . to 
whome yt longetli rather to gyue blyssynge then to aske yl 
in that ofiTyce. 1864 Grciinehield Ann. Lesnmhagoxv 13 
While engaged in such services as they performed by 
weekly turns, monks were called ‘Hebdomadaries ’. 1877 

J. D. Chambers Div. WorshiJ> go. i888 ‘ Bernard’ Prom 
World to Cloister The voice of the Hebdomadary was 
heard, as he prayed. 

B. adj. Hcbdomatlal, weekly ; doing duty for a 
week. 

1623 _N. CAitrENTER Geog. Del. n. vi. (1635) 97 Marrlneis 
make six degrees of change in the tides .. The second Heh- 
domedary, or weekely. a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixi. 614 An 
Hebdomadary lighteousnesse, a Sabbatarian Righteous- 
nesse is no righteousnesse. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 7 Hebdomadary Priests neglect tlieir 
turns. 1892 Speaker 30 July 141/1 Mr. Pinkerton, of the 
hebdomadary picnics. 

t Helodoma’dic, a. Obs. [f. Gr. e) 35 opaS- Heb- 
domad +-ic,] Pertaining to the daj^s of the week. 

ai€8i Wharton Dominical Lett. Wks. (1683) 68 Seven 
Hebdomadick \pri>ited Hebdomaick] Letters used be. And 
tho.se are A. B. C. D. E. F. G. 

He’bdoluary. Also ebd,-. A shortened form 
of Hebdomadaby sb. 

C14S0 Rules Si. Savion.r St. Bridget xlvi. in Aungier 
SyoH llonast.f etc. (1840) 362 The ebdomary is bounde..to 
abstey n thynges that wyke that myglit lette her to performe 
her office. 1706 Phillips (ed, Kersey), Ebdomadarins .. 
the Ebdomary or Weeks-man, an Officer in Cathedial 
Churches. 1879 E. Waterton Picias Mariana 260 The 
hebdomary, i.e., the canon of the week, who sang the daily 
High Mass. 

•h Hebdoma’tical, a. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. 
hebdomatic-us, irreg. ad. Gr. liSSopaSi/cds weekly 
•h-AL.] Weekly ; hebdomadaiy. 
rt 1659 Morton Episc. Ch. (1670) 142 Far from the con- 
ceipt of a Deambulatory, Hebdomatical (or peradventure 
Ephemeral) Office. 

Hebdo’luically, adv. [f. Gr. eOSo^t-oy 
seventh + -lO + -al + -by 2,] According tothe hebdo- 
mad or mystical number seven ; cf. Hebdomad 3. 

1837 Wkewcll Hist. Induct. Sc. (1837) I, 223 The in- 
tellectual gods produce all things hebdomically. 

II Hebe (hRbz). [a. Gr. 77^7; youthful prime, 
puberty ; name of the daughter of Zeus and Hei a.] 

1 . The goddess of youth and spring, represented 
as having been originally the cup-bearer of Olym- 
pus ; hence applied Jig. to : a. A waitress, a bar- 
maid ; b. A woman in her early youth. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. ni. Magnificence 862 
Here, many a Hebe fair, here more than one 
seruing Chiron neatly -w-aits vpon The Beds and Hoord.s. 
1813 Scott Guy M. xliv, Shortly after, the same Hebe 
broiwht up a plate of beef collops. 1889 Mrs. Walfokd 
Stiff-n. Generation I, ii. 33 ‘Good heavens! what a per- 
fect Hebe ! ’ 

2 . Astron. Name of the sixth of the asteroids. 

1838 Herschel Ontl, Astron. (ed. 5) 335 The discovery 
of Astrsca and Hebe by Professor Hencke in 1845 and 1847. 

3 . allnb. and Comb.., as Jlebe bloom \ Idebe-like 
adj Hebe’s cup, Heidclbei gPunch ( Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery) 5 Hebe vase, a sinall vase like a cofyliscos 
of the kind which Hebe is represented as be.Tring 
(Brewer Diet. JPhr. fri Fable). 

1838 Lytton Alice vi. vi, A ceitain melancholy in her 
countenance . . I am sure not natural to its Hebe-like ex- 
pression, Z842 Pennyson Gard, Dau.sfi Her violet eyes, 
and all her Hebe bloom. 

Hebe- (hrb«), used as combining form of Gr. 
youth, also puberty, down of puberty, taken in 
senses a. Pubescence (in botanical terms), as in 
Hebea’nthous a. [Gr. clvGos flower], having the 
corolla of the flower pubescent (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hebeca’rpous a. [Gr. mpirbs fruit], 
haying pubescent fruit (ibid.). Hebecladous 
(hibe kladas) a. [Gr. K\ddos branch], having pube- 
scent branches (ibid.). Hebeg^uous (-e’d^inos) a. 
[ Gr . -ywj female : see -gyrous], having pubescent 
ovaries (ibid.). Hebepe'talous a., having pube- 
scent petals (ibid.). b. Puberty, as in Hebephre-. 
nla [Gr. cppijv mind], a form of insanity incident to 
the age of puberty (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hebe- 
pbre’niac a. and (a person) affected with hebe« 
phrenia. 


Heben, Hebeny, -yf, obs. ff. Ebon, Ebony. 
t He benon, Hebon, Hebona. Names given 
by Shakspere and Marlowe to some subslance 
having a poisonous juice. 

Commentntois have variously ideiilified the woid with 
ebon, henbane, xaA Gci. eibe. cibenbaum the yew. Gower 
has liebenus app. in a similar sense. 

[1390 Gower Conf. II. 103 Of hehenus that slepy tre.] 
C1392 Marlowe Jcio of Malta \\\. Wks. (Rtldg.) 164/1 In 
few, the blood of Hydra, Lerna’s bane, The juice of hebon, 
and Cocytus' breath. 2602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 62 Vpon my 
secuiehower thy Vncle stole With iuyee of cursed Helienon 
hebona] in a Violl. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Gani. n. 
Loves PL III, Biews her black Hebenoii, and stealing near, 
Pours the curst venom, in his tortured ear. 

f Hebeseate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L, hebesc- 
ere to grow dull.] trans. To make dull or blunt. 

1637 Tomlinson Rchou’s Disf>. 570 Such alTections . . as 
stupiiie the senses or hebeseate motion. 

Hebetaut (he’bi'tant'i, a. [ad. L. hehetani-cm, 
pr. pple. of hebetdre to Hebetate.] Making dull. 

1801 Lamb Curious Fragm. iv. Poems, etc. (1884) 202 
Who disallows the use of meat in a morning as gross, fat, 
hebetant. 


Hebetate (he-biTcit), v. [f. L. hebetdt-, ppl. 
stem of hebetdre, f. hches, hebet- blunt, dull. Gf. 
F. lUbker (16th c. in Littre).] 

1 . trails. To make clttll or obtuse ; to blunt. 

1374 Newton Plealth Mag. 53 To hebetate or dull the 

inetnorie. 1694 F. Bragge Disc, Parables in. go It . . 
effeminates the soul, and dispirits and hebetates the body. 
1851 Csoxoime. Sterling viii. (1871) 51 Men's souls wete 
blinded, hebetated. 1887 Lowell Democr., etc. 118 De- 
sultoiy reading, .hebetates the brain. 

2 . intr. To become dull or inert. 

183a Examiner 673/2 Allowing it [the clergy] to cram, and 
surfeit, and pall, and hebetate, with forbidden wealth. 

Hence Hebetated, He'betating adjs. 

273s Thomson Liberty 111. 381 Of nariow gust and 
hebetating sense. _ 2826 Blackw. Mag. XIX. 659 Patients 
with callous appetites and hebetated tongues. 2B64 Carlyle 
Fredk. Ct. IV. 286 'Phe hebetated old gentleman. 

He'betate, a. Bot. [ad. L. hebetdt-tis, pa. pple. 
oi hebetate', see piec.] Having a dull or blunt 
and soft point (Gray Bof. Texl-bk. i. Gloss.). 

Hebetation (hebpi^i’jan). [ad. lale L. hebe- 
tdtion-em, n. of action f. hebetdre to Hebetate. 
Cf. I5lh c. F. hihitationl\ The action of making 
or fact of being made blunt or dull ; blunted or 
dulled condition. 


1623 Cockekam II, Dulnesse, hebetude, hebetation. 1755 
Johnson, Hebetation. ^ 2. Tl»e act of dulling. 2. The state of 
being dulled. 1:2863 in Giro. Sc. 1. 363/1 A hebetation of 
the senses.. supervenes. 

Hebetative (he’bA^Hiv), a. [f. L. hebetdt-, 
pa. ppl. stem of hebetdre : see -IVE.] Having the 
quality of making dull. 

1834 T ait's Mag. 1. 386 Hebetative and instupifying 
qualities. 

Hebe'be (he’bfl), a. rare. [ad. L. hebes, Jiehet- 
bluiit, dull.] Dull, stupid, obtuse. 

*743 J- Ellis I\.nmul. Div. 'I'hings (1812) 325 Observe 
how hebete and dull they are. 1840 E. FitzGerald Lett. 
(t88g) I. 36, I am becoming more hebete every hour. 

F Hebete, W. Obs. rare. [a. F. hibdter (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Dann.), atl. L. hebetdre'. see Hebeta'L'e.] 
trans. To make dull. 


1S97 Lowe Chh-urg. (2634) 53 It hebeteth and maketli 
grosse the .spirits of olde folkes and children. 

He’betin. [?f. L. hebes, hebet- Anhy- 
drous silicate of zinc, the same as Wii.lemite. 

2863-72 AVatts Diet. Ghent. 111 . 138. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) 262, 

He'betize, v. rare. [f. L. hebes, hebet- blunt, 
dull -h -izE.] trans. To make dull ; to blunt. 

184s Vulgar Errors Adapted 102 The ignorance of the 
patient thus liebetizing, as it weie, the art of the doctor. 

Hebetude (he-bnmd). [ad. L. hehetudo, n. 
of quality f. hebet- blunt, dull; cf. F. hifbd- 

tude (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The condition or 
state of being blunt or dull; dullness, blnntness, 
obtuseness, lethargy. 

ci 6 xi S._Ward Life Faith tylnn) 6z Motion as well as 
health, .driues away all lassitude, hebetude, and indisposi- 
tion. ^2665 G. Harvey Advice agst. Plague 20 According 
to their grosseness or subtility, activity, or hebetude. 2787 
Sir j. Hawkins Life fohnsott 258 'That appearance of 
hebetude which marked his countenance when living. 2833 
Giialmers Const. Man I, iii. 165 A hebetude, if it may be 
so teinied, of the moral sensibilities. 

Hebetudinous (hebzTizz-dinas), a. [f. L. hebe- 
tudo, -tudin-: see prec. and -ous.] Inclined to 
hebetude ; dull, obtuse. 

i8zo L. Hunt Indicator No. 37 (2822) I. 291 Dull, unin- 
formed, hebetudinous. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood m. 
V, His person was heavy and hebetudinous. 

Hence Kebetudino-sity, dnllness, obtuseness. 

2884 St. fames s Gaz, 22 Aug. 5/1 [His] intellectuals are 
eloped in the peculiar manner which constitutes hebe- 
tudinosity. 

f He’bolace : see Hekbebade. 


J. ... .. 

L. Hebrse-us, a. Gr. 'E/Spar-os (see Hebbbw) -f -a 
1 . A Hebrew, a Jew. Ohs. 

Shyp of Folys (1874) II. 3 Kynge Assuc 
. . Whiche commaundyd all the hebreans to be slayne. 


•\' 2 . A Hebiew scholar, Hebiaisl. Obs. 

1637-50 Row Hist. Kitk (1842) 466 His father being a 
great Hebiean, and the man that first bioght the know- 
ledge of Hebrew letteis to Scotland, c 1770 Wesley IVks. 
(1872) XII. 464 The best Hebraean I evei knew. 1802 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 214 The tianslatois of the 
bibleweie better Hebraians than Anglicists. 

3 . One of a school of religionists in liolland, 
whose system rested on the inteiprclalion of certain 
hidden truths in the Flebrew language. 

1882-3 SciiAEE Aweg'c/. Relig. Knowl. II. 1604 Mysticism 
entered into various combinations, .producing, in the i8th 
century, the Hebiaeansin Plolland, the Hutchiiisoniaiis and 
J Ltmpers in England. 

Hebraic (h/brJlk), a. [ad. late L. Ilcbraic-us, 
a. Gr. ‘E;Spai'/cov, f. astern 'E^Qpa-: see Hebbew . Cf. 
F. hdbraiqne (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Peitaining 
or relating to the Hebrews orthcirlanguage ; having 
a Ilebiew style or quality; Flebrew. 

c 2384 Chaucer //. Paine in. 343 The Ebrayke loseplius 
the olde. 2330 Palsgr. 315/1 Plebrayke, belongyng to the 
countrey, speclie of Ilebrewe, kcbraicq. 2632 Litiigow 
Trav. 290 Making meriy with our Hebraick friend.s. 1669 
Gale Cri. Gentiles i. i. x. 54 Plato affirmes .. that the 
Plebraic language was the Mother of al Languages. 1730 
Bolinguroke Hist. Eng. i. (1752) 8 (Jod.) Reducing tlie 
immense antiquity of the AlgypLians within the limits of the 
Plebraick calculation. 2847 Emerson Repr. Men, Sweden- 
borg Rlks. (Bohn) 1. 323 Plis perception of natuie .. is 
mystical and Hebraic. 

Hebra'ical, a. Nowra^-A [f. as prec. -b -AL.] 
= prec. 

2602 Deacon & Walker Answ. Darcl 20 An hehraicall 
iteialing or doubling of one and the selfesame matter, to 
make it more notoi iouslie and expreslie apparaiit, 1877 
Dawson Ow'f. World h. 55 Cosmological conclusions similar 
to the doctrines of that Hebraical school. 

Hebra’ically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly®.] In 

llebiew fashion ; after the manner of the Hebrews 
01 the Hebrew language (e.g, with reference to the 
fact that Hebrew is written from right to left, or 
‘ backwards ’). 

2720 Swift Adv. Vug. Poet Wks. 1841 II. 297 The., 
modern device of consulting indexes, which is to read books 
Hebraically and begin where others usually end. 2836 T. 
Hook G. Gurney (2830) I. vii. 229 Contingencies and con- 
sequences hebraically obscure to my compiebension. 

t Hebrai’cian. Obs. [f. FIebbaio + -ian, 
after physician, logician, etc.] = FIebbaist i. 

1620 I-Iealey St. Aug. Citie of God 577 A gieat Hebrai- 
cian sayth they were called Hehrewes, quasi travellers, for 
so the word intends. 1675 T. Tully Let. Baxter 23 
Pagnine, Buxtorf &c. are very good Hebraicians. 1703 
Hickeringill Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 216 He himself also was 
a great Hebraition. 

Hebra’icism (hzbrf’isiz’m). ra.re. [f. as prec, 

-r-iSM.] =11 ebbaisM 2. 

2852 Robertson Serm, Ser. m. xv. 183 What, .was called 
Judaism, and hi modern times is called Hebraicism. 

Hebra'icize, V. rare— [f. as Jjrec, -p -IZE.] 

trans. = Hebbaize v. 2. 

2882 in Ogilvie. 

Hebra'ico-, comb, form of L. IPebrakus, 

used in sense ; Hebraically, Hebrew and . 

1820 T. Moore Afewt. (2853) III. 145 [I] wrote a verse or 
two of my Hebralco-Hibernian Melody. 

Hebraism (hrbrt?,iz’m). [a. F. hibrdisme 
(1567 in Flatz.-Darm.) or ad. mod.L. Hebraisinus 
-= late Gr. 'E/Spai'er/ios, f. 'EPpdt^fiv to Hebbaize : 
see Hebbew and -ism.] 

1 , A phrase or construction characteristic of the 
Flebrew language; a Hebrew idiom or expression. 

*57 ® Levins Manip, 246 Plebraisme, hxbraismus. 2643 
Milton Tc/nrcA. (1851) 237 The New Testament, though 
writt in Greeke, yet hath nothing neer so many 
Atticisms as Hebraisms, and Syriacisms. 2722 Addison 
^pct. No. 405 p 3 Our Language has received innumerable 
Elegancies and Impiovements, from that Infusion of Hebra- 
isms, which are derived to it out of the Poetical Passages 
m Holy Writ. 2844 Stanley Arnold (2858) I. vi. 228 To 
nil our pages with Hebraisms. 

2 . A quality or attribute of the Flebrew people ; 
Hebrew character or nature ; the Flebrew method 
ot thought or system of religion, Judaism, 

1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks, (Bohn) 1. 
326^ 1 he book had been grand, if the Hebraism had been 
omitted, and the law stated without Gothicism. 2872 CliR. 
WousswoRTH Cotnm, Rev. Pref. 149 7iote, The design of 
j ,,5 uot to Hebraize Christianity but to 

Christianize Hebmism. 2888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 
HI. 22 In Hebraism of feature, and swarthy smoothness of 
cheek. 

b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that mode of 
human thought and action of which the ancient 
Flebre'w is taken as the type ; the moral, as opposed 
to the intellectual, theory of life : cf. Hellenism. 

2869 M. Arnold Cult. 4 Anarchy iv. (1875) 233 Self-con- 
quest, self-devotion, the folloYving not our own individual 
will, but the will of God, obedience, is the fundamental idea 
of this form, also, of the discipline to which we have 
attached the general name of Hebraism. 

Hebraist (hrbiViist). [f. stem Hebra- in He- 
BBAio, Hebbaize ; see -ist. Cf. F. hibrdistel\ 

1 . One versed in the Hebrew language ; a Hebrew 
scholar. 

*755 in Johnson. 2817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 53 A very 
learned man and a great Hebraist. 2883 A. Roberts 0 . T. 
Rmis. viii. 173 The celebrated Hebraist, Gesenius. 

2 . One who has the qualities of the Flebrew 
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people ; an adherent of the Hebrew system of 
thought or religion. 

1879 Farrar Si. Paul I. 26 St. Paul was a ‘ Hebraist ’ in 
the fullest sense of the word. 1887 Swinburne in igif/i 
Cent. XXL 423 This splendid poetic style.. what modern 
ciiticism would define as that of a natuial Hebraist. 

3 . A Jew of Palestine, who used, the Hebrew 
Scriptures, as opposed to a Hellenistic or Grecian 
Jew. 

1892 G. F. X. Griffith tr. Fouard's St. Peter 62 [The 
Hellenists] were better prepared than were the Hebraists 
for the teachings of Jesus. 

Hebrai'stic, a. [f. prec. + -lo.] Of or per- 
taining to Hebraists ; marked by Hebraism ; of a 
Hebrew quality, Hebraic. 

1846 in Worcester. 1856 Mrs. Stowe Bred I. xix. 257 
Giving a Hebraistic coloring to their habitual mode of 
expression. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 422 The separa- 
tion between the Greeks and us is due . . principally to the 
Hebraistic culture we receive in childhood. 1882-3 Schaff 
Fncycl. Relig. Knouul. II. 964/1 In the New Testament., 
words . . are often used with moie Hellenic than Hebraistic 
signification. 

Hence Kebrai'stical a. =prec. ; Hebrai-sti- 
cally adv. 

1846 WoRCESTp, Hebraistical. 186.^ Kitto's Cycl. Bill. 
Lit. II. 105 o; efw, those without, which is Hebraistically 
used in the N. T. 

Hebraize (hrbr^ioiz), v. [ad. Gr. ''EPpai^eiv 
to speak Hebrew, to imitate Jews, f. stem 'E^pa- in 
'EPpa-iie 6 s, etc. ; see Hebeew. Cf. F. hdbrdiser.'\ 

1 . inir. To use a Hebrew idiom or manner of 
speech. 

164s Milton Tetrach. (1831) 237 The Evangelist heer 
Hebraizes. 1699 [see helow]. 1862 Lowell Biglow P. 
Poems _i8go II. 329 If they [Puritans] Hebiaized a little too 
much_ in their speech, they showed remarkable piactical 
sagacity as statesmen and founders. 

b. To follow Hebraism as an ideal of mind and 
conduct. See Hebraism 2 b. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. <5- Atiarchy [see Hellenize i b]. 
Ibid. V, We have fostered our Hebraizing instincts, our 
prefeience of earnestness of doing to delicacy and flexibility 
of thinking, too exclusively. 

2 . trans. To make Flebrew; to give a Hebrew 
character or quality lo. 

t8i6_ G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. 292 What they 
Hebraized into Sabaoth was, I believe, no other than the 
Indian Seba. 1869 [see below]. 1873 Tristram Moab xiv. 
276 An attempt to Hebraize a foieign sound. 

Hence He braized ppl. a., Hcbraizinff v 6 L sh. 
and ppl. a , ; also Hebraiza'tion, the action of 
Hebraizing ; He'braizer, one who Hebraizes. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 412 We must impeach him not only 
foi Atticizing, but for Hebraizing too. 1869 Daily Nesvs 
X Peb., A deeply Hebraized Christianity. 1869 M. Arnold 
Cult. An. iv. JiSSz) 143 The Reformation has been often 
called a Hebraising revival. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 
256 The stern old Hebraisers— the Hebi ews of Hebrews — 
who taught in the schools of Palestine and Jerusalem. 18.. 
N. York Courier-yrnl, (Cent.), The next decade will see 
a more extensive Hebraization of the wholesale trade of 
New York than ever. 

tHebreish, a. and sb. Ohs. In i ebreisc, 
(ebrisc), 1-2 bebreise, 3 ebreisch, ebris(se, 
[f. L, Ilehras-us (med.L. Ebre-us), Gr. ‘EfipaTos 
Hebrew : see -ISH,] = Hebrew, 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xix. 20 Hit wffis awriten ehreisceon 
stafon, & grecisceon & leden stafon. ^^1050 Byrhiferth's 
Ilandboc in Anglia VIII. 322 Pasca is ebreisc nama & 
he jetacnaS oferfmreld. axzz^ Alter. R. 302 DoSe heo 
■speteS on an Ebreische ledene. c izgo Gen. ^ Ex. 73 Dis 
ik wort in ebrisse wen He witen 3e so3e Sat is sen. 

Hebrew (hrbrw), sb. and a. Forms ; (i {pi.) 
Ebrdas), 3-6 Bbreu, 4 Ebru, Ebrewe, Hebru, 
Hebreu, Sc. Hebrow, 4-6 Sc. {pi.) Hebreis, 4-7 
Ebrew, 5-7 Hebrews, 6 Ebrue, Hebrieu, 6-7 
Hebrue, 4— Hebrew. [ME. Ehreu, a. OF. 
Ebreu, EbHen (nom. Ebretts^ 1 2th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. med.L. Ebr^us for cl.L. Hebrmts, a. 
Gr. 'E^pafos, f. Aramaic c-ebrai, corresp. to 

Heb. s-ibrT ‘ a Hebrew lit. ‘ one from the 
other side (of the river) ’ ; f. '^ 3 ^ c-eber the region 
on the other or opposite side ; f. “QV e-dbar to cross 
or pass over. Cf. the LXX, Gen. xiv. 13 'APpdfi b 
Tteparrjs, ‘ Abram the passer-over ’ or ‘ immigrant 
for _ 'lay, 1 D“ 13 X ‘Abram the Hebrew’. At the 
revival of learning the initial H was resumed after 
cl.L. in French and English. (The OE. Ebr^as 
was immediately from med.L, Ebreil) 

To_ the Aramaic form on which the Greek word was 
fashioned is due the stem ‘Ei3pa-, Hebra-, in Hebraic, 
Hebraist, Hebraize, etc.] 

A. sb. 

1 . A person belonging to the Semitic tribe or 
nation descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob; 
an Israelite, a Jew. (Historically, the term is usu- 
ally applied to the early Israelites ; in modem use 
it avoids the religious and other associations often 
attaching to Jew.) 

[c 1000 jElfric Gen. xl. 15 For (jam )>e ic wffis dearnunga 
forstolen of Ebrea lande.] c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 
73 pare is hot a god but drede, pat of hebreis pe god Is, 
ex4So tr. De Itnilaiione in. xliii, 114 Not seniaunt, but 
a veray hebrewe. 1SS3 Gao Richt Fay 35 As it is writine 


in the vi chaiptur to the Hebreis. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Foy. in. xii. 93 Of nature an Hebiew. 1S91 
Shaks. Two Gent. ii. v. 57 If not, thou art an Hebrew, a 
lew, and not worth the name of a Christian. 1671 Milton 
Samson 1319 Thou knows’t I am an Ebrew. 1845 Maurice 
Mor. 4 Met. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop. II. 558/1 The 
difference between the Hebrews and Greeks generally, 
t b. Hebrew race or stock. Obs. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 59 A madyne com amange 
am all Of hebrow borne In-to pe land. Ibid. 65 He of 
ebrow ves a manne. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xl. 15 Theuelich 
Y am had nweyfro the loond of Hebrew [13S8 Ebrews]. 

2 . The Semitic language spoken by the Flebrews, 
and in which most of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written ; it became extinct in vernacular 
use three or four centuries B.C., but survived litur- 
gically, and is still cultivated by educated Jews 
throughout the world. 

(In the New Te.stament applied £0 the Aramaic or Syriac, 
the vernacular language of the Hebrews of the time.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 136 Vor ludit on Ebreu is schrift an 
Englis. a 1300 Cursor M. 2179 A1 men spak bot wit on 
tong, pat es hebru, al for to sai. <ri4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxix. 132 pai can speke na langage bot Ebrew. Ibid. All 
pe lews . lerez for to speke Hebrew. 1526 Tindale John 
xix. 17 A place., which is named in hebrue, Golgatha. 
164s Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 345 As if hee knew both 
Greek and Ebrew. 1706 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's Stud. 
Nat, (1799) HI. 732 The Doctor of the highest reputation 
for learning, who understood Hebrew, Aiabic and the 
Hindoo Language. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 143 
Even the language of Numidia is supposed by Ge.senius to 
have been a puie, or nearly pure, Hebrew. 

b. colloq. Unintelligible speech : cf. Greek. 

1705 Vanbrugh Confederacy i. ii, Mon, If she" did but 
know what part I take in her sufferings — Flip. Mighty 
obscure ! Mon. Well, I say no more : but — Flip. All 
Hebrew I 1816 Lady L. Stuart Lei. 5 Dec. in Scott's 
Fain, l^ett. (1894) 1. 394 Even I. .found a great many words 
absolute Hebrew to me. 

B. adj. Belonging to the Hebrews; Israelitish, 
Jewish : a. in refeience to the nation. 

1483 Cath. Angl, 179/2 Hebrewe, hebreus. 1604 R. 
Cawdrey Table Alph., Hebreav, from Hebeis stock. 1681 
Dryden Abs. Achit. 128 Which Hebrew piiests the more 
unkindly took. 1851 Gallenga Italy 123 He is said to be 
of Hebrew extuTction, the son of a converted Jew. 

b. in reference to the language ; of persons ; 
learned in Hebrew, as a Hebrew scholar. (In the 
New Testament = Aramaic: see A. 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 406 In a dale., pat ebron hatte, in hebru 
nam. 1526 Tindale Luke xxiii. 38 His superscripcion was 
written over him in greke, latin, and ebrue letters. 1591 
Sylvester Du Bartas i. i. 198 Turks Characters, nor 
Hebrewpoints to seek. i6ii Bp. HalLiS'pz'zw. iii. Wks. (1837) 
SO The Maccabees had four Hebrew letters in their ensign. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. i, 59 For Hebrew roots, altho' they ’re 
found To flout ish most in barren ground. 1895 W. A. 
CopiNGER in Trans. Bibliogr. Soc. II. ii. 112 Hebrew type 
is found in a book printed by Fyner, at Esslingen in 1475. . 
but no woik was, I believe, wholly printed in this charactei 
till 1477. 

e. Hebrew character, Hebrew letter : collectors’ 
names for a kind of moth and of shell respectively, 
so called from their markings. 

1756 T, Amory y. Bnncle (1770) I. xiii. 51 The Hebrew 
letter, another voluta, is a line curiosity. 1843 Humphreys 
Brit, Moths (1858-9) 41 Semiphora Gothica (the Hebrew 
Character), .appears to be double-brooded. 

Hence He'hrew-wise adv., in Flebrew fashion ; 
in the manner of Hebrew writing, from riglit to 
left, backwards. 

16^ Prior Ep. to Fleetwood 61 The God makes not the 
poet ; but The thesis, vice-versa put, Should Hebrew-wise 
be understood ; And means, the Poet makes the God. 1774 
Burnev Hist. Mus. (1789) I. vii. 100 The opinion of some 
that the Greek scale and music should be read Hebrew wise. 

Ke'bfewdoiU. [See -dom.] The Hebiew com- 
munity ; the spirit or quality of the Hebrew people. 

1843 T. Parker in J. Weiss Life I. 214 The culmination 
of Hebrewdom, the blossom of the nation. 1889 Advance 
(Chicago) 28 Feb., He must have enough of Hebrewdom in 
him . . his spirit and attitude must be sufficiently Hebraic. 

Hebrewess (hrbrwics). [See - ess.] A female 
Hebrew, a Jewess. 

1533 CovERPALE yer, xxxiv. 9 Eueiy man shnlde let fre 
go his seniaunt and handemayde, Hebrue and Hebiuesse 
[ifiii Hebrewesse]. 1849 Tail's Mag. XVI. 749 Ho was 
willing to abandon the great Otha, although only for another 
idol— namely, the young Hebrewess. 

Hebrewish (hrbi?<|ij), a. [See -ISH.] t a. 
= Hebrew tr. (ufo.). b. Somewhat Flebrew; hav- 
ing something of a Hebrew character, 

111225 Ancr, R. 136 On Ebreu wische ledene, Oloferne is 
pe ueond, pet makeo net keif & to wilde, feble & unstrong. 
ai6ss Vines Lords Supp. (1677) 37 The expression is 
Hebrewish, 

He’brewism. [See -ism.] =tlEBRAisM. 

1611 Florio, Ebraismo, an Hebrewisnie. 1684 N. S. Crit. 
Enq. Edit. Bible xiv, 137 The Hebrewisms are . . more fre- 
quent. 1873 Geo. Eliot in Cros.s Life III. 216 This is, to 
me, pre-eminently true of Hebrewism and Chi istianity. 1886 
A. B. Bruce Mirac. Elem. Gosp. ix. 342 He has discovered 
the defects of Hebrewism. 

He’brewist. rare~°. =FIebraist i. 

In mod.^Dicts. 

Hebl^cian (htbri'Jian). Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 Hebrecyon, Hebretian, 6-7 Hebrecian, 
Hebritian. [Another form of Hebbaician : cf. 
algebrician. (In early form perh. assimilated to 
Greciaii.)'\ 


1 1 . A Hebrew. Obs. 

1542 Boorde Dyetary x.\ii. (1870) 287 Wherfore the He- 
brecyon doth say, ‘ why doth a man dye ? ' 1565 Calfhill 
Ansut. Treat. Crosse (1846) loS It is the last letter of 
twenty-two among the Hebritians. 1570 Levins Manip. 
x<qho Hebretiane, heebreicus. 

2 . One versed in Hebrew, a Hebrew scholar. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. xviii, 2 Some Hebretians 
inteipret it to seeke mercy. 1582 G. Martin Disc. Corrupt. 
Script. Her. in Fulke Def. (1843) 122 The great Grecians 
and Hebricians of the world. ai66x Fullf.r Worthies, 
Suffolk in. (1662) 70 He was an excellent Hebrician and 
well skilled in Cabalistical Learning, 1702 C. Mather 
Magn. Chr. in. i. i. (1852) 254 The third chapter of Isaiali 
..might theiefoie have puzzled a very good Hebrician. 
1883 C. F. Adams Coll. Fetich 22 Not to make learned 
Hebricians, but to teach.. the Hebrew alphabet. 

Hec, obs. form of FIeck sb. 

Hecatarehy (hehalaiki). nonce-wd. [f. Gr. 
eKar-ov hundred + -apxia rule, after heptarchy.^ 
Government by a hundred nilers ; = Hecatont- 
ARCHY (with play on Hecate). 

1884 Blackmore Tommy Upm. IT. xx. 273 Any other man, 
of any English era, from Heptarchy to Hecatarehy (that 
last child of Hecate), 

II Hecate (hekatz). Also 5 Ecate, Ecbate, 7 
Hecat, Hecoat. [a. Gr. 'Etcar-q, fern, of 'iieaTos 
far-darting, an epithet of Apollo. (Always disyl- 
labic, like Fr. Hecate, in Shaks., exc. in one pas- 
sage (see 1 d); so also once in Milton.)] 

1 . Ill ancient Greek mythology, a goddess, said 
to be of Thracian origin, daughter of Peises and 
Asteria ; in later times more or less identified with 
several others, esp. with Aitemis, and thus (b.) 
with the moon ; also, with Persephone the goddess 
of the infernal regions, and hence (c.) regarded as 
presiding over witchcraft and magical rites. 

a. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 133 Theagenes .. 
was wont to consult an image of Hecate, which he had ever 
about him. Ibid. 165 Statues of Diana or Hecate, set up 
at the meeting of three severall ways. 

b. c 1420 Pallad. 071 Hush. xi. 253 But let not Ecate this 
craft espie [ 7 narg, luna]. 

c. 1S73 G. Harvey Letter-bk, (Camden) 141 Yet had I 
rather sei ve Hecate then any sutch. 1590 Shaks. Plids. N. 
V. i, 391 And we Fairies, that do runne, By the triple 
Hecates teame, From the presence of the Sunne. 1605 — 
Lear 1. i. 112 The miseries of Heccat and the night. 1605 
— Macb. III. v. I Enter the three Witches, meeting Hecal. 
I. Why how now Hecat, you looke angerly? 1634 Milton 
Co/ims 135 Stay thy cloudy ebon chair, Wherein thou ridest 
with Hecat’, and befriend Us thy vowed priests. Ibid. 535 
Doing abhorred rites to Hecate In their obscured haunts. 

d. h’ansf. Applied vituperalively to a woman : 
= Hag, witch. 

iSgi Shaks. 1 He7i. FI, in. ii. 64, I speake not to that 
rayling Hecate, But vnto thee Alanson, and_ the rest, 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 169 An old I'anarian Hecate luy 
serv.ant. 1753 Smollett Ci. Faiho77t xxi. (1817) IV, joo 
(Stanf.) This declaration had its effect upon the withered 
Hecate. 

e. Hecat© supper (Gr. ‘Enarqs SeTxivov), a meal 
set out by rich persons at the foot of the statue of 
Hecate on the thirtieth of each month, which be- 
came a kind of dole for beggars and paupers, in 
later times of offal or miserable food (Liddell and 
Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 429 Lupines, and a Hecate- 
supper. 

2 . Astr, Name of the looth asteroid, discovered 
in 186S. 

Hence Hecatse'au [Gr. e/carat-os : see -an], 
Heca’tic [see -ic], He’oatine [see-iNE] adjs., be- 
longing to Hecate, magical. 

1635 Quarles ir. ix, 'Twas neither Hecatajan spite, 

Nor cliarm below, nor pow’r above. 1678 Cudworth Ditell. 
Syst. 293 From that Operation about the Hecatine Circle. 
1792 T. Taylor Proclus I. 24 7 iote, Nicephorus. .informs us, 
that the hecatic orb is a golden sphere [etc.]. 

Hecatolite (he-katoloit). Min. [f. Gr. 'E/fari/ 
as ‘ the moon ’ ; see FIecate i b.] = Moonstone, 

1868 Dana Mm. (ed. 5) 354. 

Hecatologue (he'kalo^pg). nonce-wd. [f. Gr, 
€Kar- 6 v hundred -t- Xbqos word, after decalogitel\ A 
code of a hundred rules. 

1894 Blackmore 241 Of all offences upon the 

Sergeant’s Hecatologue, mutiny was the most heinous. 

Hecatomb (he’katpm, -tz 7 m), sb, [ad. L. 
hecatombe, a. Gr. kmroyPq, properly, ‘an offering 
of a hundred oxen’ (f. enarSv hundred -t- fioiis 
ox), but even in tiomer meaning simply 'a great 
public sacrifice ’ not necessarily confined to oxen. 
Cf, F. hecatombe {i c. in FIatz.-Darm., 1611 
in Cotgr.). The first pronunciation is now usual] 
1 . A great public sacrifice (properly of a hundred 
oxen) among the ancient Greeks and Romans, and 
hence extended to the religious sacrifices of other 
nations ; a large number of animals offered or set 
apart for a sacrifice. 

aiS9z H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 391 Augustus had been 
very liberal in making the great sacrifice called hecatomb. 
1599 Marston Vriz. Villaiiie n. v. 198 He offer to thy shrine, 
An Hecatombe, of many spotted kine. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 1S7 For many Laurel wreaths, the Prince 
of Rome, The Gods presented with an Hecatomb. 1791 
Cowfer Iliad i. 121 A whole hecatomb in Chrysa hied. 
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1820 Byron Mar. Fal i. ii. 231 Great expiations had a 
hecatomb. 1843 Prescott Mexico (1850) I. 48 His altars 
reeked with the blood of human hecatombs in every city of 
the empire. 

2 . iransf. and fig. A sacrifice of many victims ; 
a great number of persons, animals, or things, pi e- 
sented as an offering, or devoted to destraction ; 
loosely, a large number or quantity, a ‘heap’. 

1598 hlA.RSTON Pygmal. v. 156 O Hecatombel O Catas- 
tiophe! From Mydas pompe, to Inis beggery I 1646 G. 
DANtCL Pcenf! Wks 1878 I. 83 Whole Hecatombes of 
Tribute Rhimes. 1^13 Parnell Guardian No. 66 r 6 A 
hecatomb of leputations was that day to fall for her plea- 
sure. tSzi Shelley Pronteih. Unb. i 7 Hecatombs of 
broken heat ts. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Sncitxi. 197 Some 
of us might be offering grateful hecatombs by mistake. 

Hence He'catomb v. tians., to fninish with a 
hecatomb. 

(1 174s SwirT Misc. Poems (1807) 37 Bid a liundied sons 
be boin, To hecatomb the year. 180S J. Barlow Cohimh. 
IV. 230 What altars becatomb’d with Chiistian gore 1 

Hecatomped (hekat^rmped), a. [acl. Gr. 
ficaTOjiireS-os of a hundred feet long, f. kicar 6 v hun- 
dred + TteS- ablaut-grade of vovs, iroS- foot.] Mea- 
suring a hundred feet in length and breadth ; a 
hundred feet square. So Hecato-mpedbn [Gr. 
eicaroixTreSovli, a temple of these dimensions, as the 
Parthenon at Athens ; hence Hecato'mpeclism 
(irreg. hecaiompedonisni), applied to the system of 
exact propoitions in architecture. 

1703 Savage Let. Antients cxlvi. 343 I'll pass over .. the 
Hecatomped Temple.s. 1773 Melmotii Cato 239 (Jod ) The 
Athenian.s, after they had completed the building of the 
temple called the Hecatompedon, exempted from all future 
toil those beasts of buiden, whose labours had assisted in 
canyiiig on that sacied edifice. 11:1854 Cockburn Ess., 
Pagan or Chr. in Mem, (i86q) 72 Admiiers of Grecian 
Ilecatompedonism and the mathematical exactness of a 
fixed seiies of Ratios in the proportions of a stiucture. 
Ibid, 193. 

^Hecatonstylon (he:katpn,st3i-lpn). [f, Gr. 
fKaruv hundred -i- ffrCXor column, pillar, app. after 
F. hicatonstylel^ A building having a hundred 
pillars or columns. 

1842 in Brande Did, Sci., etc Hence in mod. Diets, 
t HecaitO'utad. Ohs. mre. [ad. Gr. entarovras, 
-a 5 - a group of a hundred] A hundred. 

i68q H. More A^ocal Apec, 147 Sixteen Hecatontads or 
Centuiies of furlongs, 

Hecatontarchy (hekatp ntaiki). [ad. Gr. 
ImrovTapxia, the post or eommand of a centurion, 
f. Imrovrfi)- comb, fonn of hcarhv hundied -f 
-apx'ci) dpx >7 I'tilej sovereignty.] Government by 
a hundred rulers. 

1660 S. Ford Loyal SnbJ. Exlmlt. 37 One whiles we were 
under a Saxon Heptarchy again , . sometimes under an 
Hecatontarchy (give me leave to frame a new name for 
a new thing), a 1670 Hacket A bp. Williams u, (1692) 202 
What would come to pass if the choice of a governor or 
governors weie lefeired to the thousands and millions of 
England? Beware a Heptarchy, again beware a hecaton- 
taichy. 1852 Grote Greece 11. Ixxvi. (1856) X. 98 The 
omnipotent Hekatontarchy named by the partisan feelings 
of Agesilaiis. 

t He’catontome. Ohs. nonce-ivd. [f. Gr. hca- 
r 6 v hundred + tujjios tome, volume,] A collection 
of a hundred volumes, 

1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 246 A better confutation of 
the Pope and Masse than whole Hecatontomes of contro- 
versies. 

Hecatophyllous (he-katofi-las), a. Bot. rare. 
[f. Gr. htarSv hundred + fv?d<ov leaf ■+ -OUS.] 
Ilaving leaves consisting each of a hundred leaflets. 
1854 in Mayne Expos. Le.v, 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex, 

Heeceitie, obs. form of HjEcceity. 

1625 Gill Sacr, Philos, xii. 202 The difference of men 
must be in their hecceities, Or numerall diversitie of their 
bodies onely, 1654 Gatakek Disc. Apol, 68 All other Doc- 
tiines, that hear the trn roaik and heeceitie of corruption. 

Hecehe, Hecchele, obs. ff. Heck, Hatchel, 

+ He 'CCO. Obs. The woodpecker: cf. Hickwall. 
160^ Drayton Owle ao6 The sharp-nebd Hecco stabbing 
at his biaine. i6iz — - Poly-olb. xili. 215 The laughing 
Hecco, then the counteifetting Jay. 

Hecfer, -forde, obs. ff, HDurER. 

Kech. (hex, hex^), int. Sc. [Sc. form of Heigh.] 
An exclamation expressive of vaiious feelings, 
chiefly of surprise, sorrow, or fatigue. 

1777-1808 J, Mavne Siller Gun i. 113 Hech, sirs 1 what 
crowds vyeie gathei’d roun’. 1816 Scott Antiq, xliv, I-Iech, 
sirs! guide us a' ! to burn the engines? that’s a great waste. 
1823 W. Tennant Cdl, Beaton 171 (Jam.) Hech, man 1 is 
that possible ? 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold i, Flech, siis, 
but it’s a son y thing to come to this pass. 

Hence Kecli v., to utter the exclamation hech ! 
etj^o Mary Hamilton xni, in Child Ballads (i88g) III, 
VI. clxxiii. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och 
how l-.What need ye hech and how, ladies? What need ye 
how for me? 

Hech, Sc. var. High a. 

Hech, obs. form of Each. 

1297 R. CJlouc. (1724) 240 Seynt Peter .. tormented hym 
sore ynou, pat hech lyme hym oke. 

Heche : see Hatch, Heck. 

Hechele, -il, obs. forms of Hatcheb. 
Hechewal, obs. form of Hickwalb. 

Hecht, obs. Sc. form of Htght. 


Heck (hek), yfi.i Chiefly Ar. and north, dial. 
Forms : i hec, 4-5 hek, hekke, (5 hec, heke), 
6- heck (6 hekk, y hecke, heake); other forms, 
see Hatch shP [OE. /igc (in f odder -hic, Anglia 
IX. 265), also W(jer. *hakjd: cf. in same 
sense MLG. heck, Du. hek fence, rail, gale, in 
Kilian hecke. Heck is a northern form, the sonthein 
being hetch. The OE. variant lieec (cf. Sievers 
Ags. Gr., ed. 3, § 89) gave in southern and midi. 
Eng. the form IIatch : see also Hack sb.'^l 

1 . The lower half of a door; also, an inner door; 
= Hatch sb.^ i. north, dial. 

13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxsv.-i-yt Of paradys 
he opened the hekke. C1425 Voc. in Wi.-Wulcker 668/4 
Hoc osiioliiut, hek. C1440 Projnp. Pam. 231/2 Hec, hek, 
orhetche, or a dore. 1:1460 Tomnetey Myst. (Suitees) 106 
Good vvyfif, open the hek. Sey.s thou not what I bryiig? 
1483 Cath. Angl. 181/1 An Heke (A. hekke), aniica. 1570 
Levins Manip. 54/9 An Heck, h.-itch, portclla. 1674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 36 The Heck, the Door. Steck the Heck. 
Ibid, 133 The Hollen is a wall about zj yards high, used in 
Dwelling Houses to secuie the family fiom the blasts of 
wind lushing in when the heck is open. 1703 Tiioresby 
Let to Ray (E. D. S), Heck, the heck is oidiiiaiily hut 
half a door, the lowei half. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Heck . . also the inner or entry-door of a 
cottage ; formally, in all prohahility made like a heck. 1876 
Whitby Gto'iS., Heck, a dooi, or rather a door in halves as 
a top and bottom ; especially the lower half dooi. 1893 
Norihunibld. Gloss., Hack, hcck-door, the inner door be- 
tween the entiy or lobby, and the house or kitchen, 
b. (See qiiots.) north, dial. 

1825 Brockett, Heck, . . the passage into a house. 1847-78 
Hallivvell, Heck, the division from the side of the file in 
the form of a passage in old houses. 

2 . A grating or frame of patallel bars in a river 
to obstruct the passage of fish, or other solid bodies, 
without obstructing the flow of the water ; vari- 
ously applied to an apparatus of this kind used to 
catch fish at a weir, and in Sc. and north Eng., to 
the bars or spars of which this is composed, also 
to a horizontal series of bars laid alongside the top 
of a dam or weir to prevent salmon from jumping 
over it, and to a grating of vertical bars set in a 
mill-race to prevent solid floating substances or 
fish from passing over or under the mill-wheel ; 
= Hatch j/i.i 7. 

1424 Sc. Ads fas. /, c. 12 pat ilk hek of fie forsaid crufis 
be fire inche wyde as it is lequirit in J>e auld statulis. 1472 
Ad 12 Edtu. IV, c. 7 Hehhyngweiez, estakez, kideux, hek- 
ker on flodegates. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 18 title, 
jFisshegarthes, piles, stakes, heckes, and other ingins sett 
in the Ryver & Water of Ouse & Humbre. t'isys 
Balfouds^ Pradicks (1754) 543 All sic cruives and maskis 
and heckis thairof, sail have at the leist twa inche in lenth, 
and thre inche in hieidth, swa that the smolt or fry may 
frelie swim up and down the water. 1623 N. Riding Rec. 
(1885) III. II. 199 Matthew Hailand piesented for suffering 
his salmon heckes to stand in the Eske in unseasonable 
times, a 1724 in Hearne R. Glonc. i.iT>.d) Gloss, s. v. Next, 
Grates, sett in Rivers or Waters before Fludgates, which 
aie called Hecks. 1804 Act 43 Geo. Ill, 0. xlv. § No 
pel son shall use any grate heck or other engine or device. . 
in any fishei 37.. whereof the bars or staps shall he otherwise 
than perpendicular and of an oval shape. 1820 Aberdeen 
Jrnl. 2 Aug. (Jam.), To put proper hecks on the tail-races 
of their canals, to prevent salmon or gril.se from enteiing 
them. 1863 N._ B, Daily Mail 12 Sept., It is in the power 
of the Commissioneis to order hecks above and below mill- 
wheels. _ 1870 Law Rep, Cora. Pleas 717 Besides the 
peipendlcular hecks placed in the apertures of the weir or 
dam, there weie also a set of horizontal hecks .. along the 
top of the weir. Ibid. 718 This coop was legal in all its 
parts. .both in the coop-hecks and the weiibecks. 

3 . A lack made with parallel spars to hold fodder, 
either fixed in a stable, or movable, so as to be 
placed in a field, cattle-yard, or sheep-fold (stand- 
heck) ; = Hack r/i .3 2, Hatch j/i.i 2. At heck and 
manger : in comfortable circumstances, in plenty, 
‘in clover . Sc. and north, dial. 

c 1420 A iiturs 0/ Arlh. 448 (Thornton MS.) Haye hendly, 
heuyde in hekkes \v. r, haches] on hyghte. 1521 in 
.^chasol. XVII. 203 A rowm . . which I have orissed with 
Hek and Mangeor for xx horse. 1620 Markham Farew, 
Hush. ii. 13 The soyle of yong Cattell made in the Winter 
time by feeding at stand Heakes. 1663 Inv. Ld. f. Gor- 
dons Eurnidcre, The stables all in order, with heck and 
manger. 1748 tr. Renatas' Distemp, Horses 99 The Rack 
or Heck as the common People call it. 1814 Scott Wav. 
Ixiy, ‘ [He] maintained puir Davie at heck and manger maist 
feck o his life.’ 1824 Miss Febrier II, 237 (D.) Si.x 
horses, .had been living at heck and manger. 1877 iV. VV. 
Line, Gloss., Heck, a rack for fodder in a stable or field. 

4 . =Hake sb.^ I, Obs. or dial, 

1403 Nottingham Rec. II. 20, j. cliesehek, ijif. 1611-14 
[see Cheese, sb. ■* 7]. 

6. (See quots.) Also heck-boatd. local. 

1825 Brockett, Heck-board, a loose board at the hack 
prt of a cart. i86a yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XXIII. 216 One- 
horse carts, with hecks and shelvings. 1883 Almondbnry 
Gloss., Heck, . .the rail or hurdle placed in front and behind 
a cart, used in housing hay. 

6 , A ‘shuttle’ or sluice in a drain ; = Hatch jAI 
6 . local. 

1877 N. JV. Line. Glass. 

7 . A contrivance in a spinning-wheel, and hence, 
also, in a warping-mill, by which the yarn or thread 
is guided to the reel or reels : see quots. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., P/cc/fe, . . the toothed 
thing which guides the spun-thread on to the pirn, in spin- 


ning-wheek. 1829 E. Irving Tales Times Mart, in Annt- 
ztersary 2'i^ Her spinning wheel was of the upright con- 
struction, having no heck, but a moveable eye which was 
carried along the pirn by a heart-motion. 1883 H. P. Smith 
Gioss, Terms i5- Phr., Heck, . . an apparatus by which the 
threads of warps aie separated into sets for heddles. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as hcck-door, -stake (see 
sense i), -stave ; heck-board (see sense fi) ; heck- 
box, a box used to divide the warp thieads 
into two alternate sets, one for each hecldle or 
heald ; heck-stead, -way (dial.), a doorway ; 
heek-stower, one of the spars of a heck : see 
also qnot. 1876. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech., s.v. Heck, The^heck-box slides 
vertically on a bar as the reel rotates, and thus disposes the 
warp spirally on the leel. iSii AnoN Agiic. Surv. Ayrsh. 
115 (Jam.) The cattle . . tinning the contiary way by thd 
*heck-door to the byre or stable. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, 
Heck-doors, small wooden doois opening into a farmyaid. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., *Ilecksteeak, the dooi-stake or night- 
bar. 1416-17 Durli. MS. Terr. Roll,, *Hekstaues pio 
ovibus in le Holme. 1876 Whitby Gloss., *Heckdcend, or 
Hcckivay, the doorway. 1401-2 Durh. MS. Terr. Roll., 
■*Hekstaures pro le Holme. 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Sur- 
tees) 121 Vounge trees.. in fower or five yeaies space. .will 
serve for flayle-hande-staffes, cavinge-rake-shaftes, hecke- 
slowers [etc.]. 1876 JVhitby Gloss., Heckstower, the 

portable beam across the middle of the hatchway (i.e. the 
opening thiough the shop-floor into the cellar) for buppoi ting 
the ltd. 

Heek, sh.^ Ohs. rare ~ Short for Hectok sb. 
1707 E. Ward Hnd. Rediv. II. iii. 20 Behind these came 
two Bully Hecks, With feather’d Cock'd up Cordehecks [cf. 
quot, 1598 s.v Hector sb, i]. 

Heck, V. [Echoic. Cf. Hack 13.] intr. 
To cough slightly ; to imitate the noise of a cough. 

1892 P. H. Emerson Sou o/Fens 44 They had seen me, 
and they hecked when they came in. 

So fHe’cking' ppl. a, = Hacking //)/. a. 2. 

1642 Fuller Holy Prof. St. 11. ii. 55 An becking cough 
which ever attendeth that disease. 1750 Phil. 'I rans. 
XLVI. 438 A short, low, becking, hoaise Cough. 1799 
Bcddoes Contrib. Phys, ij- Med. Kncml. 536 A haid cough, 
which had succeeded to a short hacking cough. 

Heekberry, van Hagbekey. 

Heckel, -ill, obs. forms of Heckbe. 

Heckfare, -fer, -furth, etc., obs. ff. Heifer. 
Heckle (he‘k’1), sb. Also 5-7 hek-, hekk-, 
heek-, -el[l, -il(l, -yl(l. [A parallel form (:— OE, 
*k^cel) of Hackle, q.v. for etymological relations. 
Another paiallel form is Hatchel, with variants 
hetchel, hitcliel.'] 

1 . An instrument for combing or scutching flax 
or hemp; =Haokbe sb.^ i. 

C1425 Voc. in Wr.-Wiileker 668/32 Hec mataxa, hekylle. 
^1440 Pro7Hp. Parv. Hekele {Harl. heykylle), ina- 

taxa. 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch, Ads (Surtees) 372, ij nekels 
pro lino, a 1529 Skelton El. Rwnmyng 295 Som layde to 
pledge .. Theyr hekell and theyr rele. 1570 Levins Manip, 
125/30 An Heckyl, pecten. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. 
II. V. (1668) 135 When your Hemp hath been twice swingled, 
dryed and beaten, you shall then biing it to the heckle. 
1808 Char, in Ann, Reg. loi To determine . . whethei long 
or short heckles make least refuse in dressing the flax. 
1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 197 [Baxter’s] machine 
consists generally of six gradations of heckles. 
fig. 1788 Burns Ep. to II, Paikcr 3 A land unknown to 
prose or rhyme ; Where words ne’er crost the Muse’s 
heckles. 7 a 1800 Rob Roy xii. in Child Ballads vii. ccxxv. 
246/1 He was a hedge unto his friends, A heckle to his 
faes, ladie. 

2 . The long shining feathers on the neck of cer- 
tain birds, esp. the cock; =• Hackle sb.^ 3. 

c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab., Sir Chanticleer 58, I beheld 
and gent, Your beike, your breist, your 
Hekill & your Came. 1513 Douglas ASneis xn. Prol. 156 
Phphus red fowle. .Oft streking furth his hekkyll, crawand 
cleir. 1893 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/1 For Guildersmalsen, 
January, 1795, the men of the ‘ Foity Twa’, were rewaided 
with ‘the glorious red heckle’ or vulture plume, which has 
ever since been the distinctive badge of the Black Watch. 
h. To set up (one's) heckle. Sec Hackle sbi^ 3 b. 
I^EACON_& Walker A7isw* to Dai'el 79 If. . you 
(like a cowardlie crauen) so soone to set vp the heckle- 

3. Angling. A.n artificial fly; = Hackle sh.- 4. 
Also heckle-fiy, 

i8o8-i8 Jamieson, Heckle ..k. fly, for angling, diessed 
merely with a cock’s feather. 1825 Brockett, Heckle, 
Heckle-Jiee, an artificial fly for fishing. 

4 . One who heckles. See Heckle v. 3. Sc. 

1830 GgvbLawrie T. iv. xi. (1849) 183 What was the use 

of argolbargohng with such a heckle ? 

6. attrib. and Comb., as heckle-maker, -pin, tooth 
(sense i) ; heckle-fly (sense 2) ; heckle-headed adj. 
To be on the heckle-pins, to be in painful anxiety 
or uneasiness. 

CI450 Henryson Mor, Fab., Lion Mouse yx His hude 
of skarlet, bordowrit with silk, In hekle wyss vntill his girdill 
doun. 7483 Cath, Angl, 181/1 (MS. A) Hekylle makere, ma- 
taxjvrius. 1770 in A. N. Palmer Wrexham (1893) Introd. 
II One lieckel-maker. £1785 y. Thompsoits Man 15 Ciook- 
backed, heckle-headed .. lap-lugged, ill-haired. 1808-18 
Jamieson s.v. Heckle v,, To come o'er the heckle-pins, to 
be severely examined. 1835 Ure Philos. Manuf. 209 [They] 
present ^eir heckle points radially from their axes. 1863 
Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 198 The short .. fibres .. are 
taken out by the heckle teeth. Ibid,, The bite of the holder 
IS quite close up on the points of the heckle-pins. 1872 C. 
Gibbon For the Kingdxx., The poor lad was on heckle-pins. 

Heckle, dial. var. of Hickwall. 
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Heckle (lie‘k’ 1 ), v. Forms : 5 hekel, -ylle, 
-le, 5-6 h.eokel(l, (hecle), 6- heckle, [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. Hackle, Hatchel vbs.'] 

1. trans. To diess (flax or hemp) with a heckle, 
to split and straighten out the fibres ; = Hackle ».3 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelyn, mataxo. 1530 
Palsgr. 582/2 My father was a hosyer and my mother dyd 
heckell flaxe. 1533 [see Hatchel v. i a, quot. 1398]. 1616 
SuKrL. & Marich. Country Fanne 567 Heckle it through 
a finer heckle, then spinne it._ 1794 A. Young Agric. Suffolk 
(1797) 122 The buyer heckles it [the hemp] .he makes it into 
two or three sorts : long strike, short strike, and full tmo. 
183s Urc Philos. Manuf. 213 A system of machines for 
scutching and heckling flax was specified by patent . . in 
July, 1833. 

b. transf. To scratch. 

1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemett 107 With his hard 
huicheone skyn sa heklis he ray chekis. 

2. intr. for refi. To undergo heckling. 

1733 P. Lindsay Interest Scot. 153 This Kind of Lint 
heckles away almost to nothing, and is indeed in Appear- 
ance very fine. 

3. trans. To catechize severely, with a view to 
discover the weak points of the person interrogated. 
Long applied in Scotland to the public questioning 
of parliamentary candidates. Also ahsol. 

1808-23 Jamieson, To Heckle, 2. To tease with questions, 
to examine severely. 1880 Punch 28 Aug., To heckle with 
questions and bother with Bogeys Appear the Fourth Pai ty’s 
preposterous rules. 1886 Leeds Mercury 12 Mar. 5/2 The 
audience proceeded to ‘ heckle ’ him in a way dear to Scotch 
constituencies. ,i8gi E. W. Gosse Gossip in Library xxiii. 
298 On the hustings. Lord John Manners was a good deal 
heckled. 

t 4 . intr. To wrangle. Cf. Haggle z». 2 . Obs. 
1S96 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 302 And ther they 
heckled on, till all the hous and clos baith hard much of a 
large hour. 

5. trans. To ‘ dress’, chastise, dial. 

1828 Craven Dial., Heckle, to beat, to chastise. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., A Heckling, a scolding under- 
gone ; the ordeal of being ‘ called over the coals 
Hence Ke'ckled ppl. a., dressed (as flax) with a 
heckle ; Hecklee- nonce-md., one who undergoes 
heckling or hostile interrogation ; KecMiug ppl. 
a., that heckles. 

1863 Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 198 Heckled flax. 1888 
Bcsant Herr Paulus I. 296 ‘ Permit me one more ques- 
tion ’, this heckling Professor continued. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 8g He answered, with a heckling laugh. 1893 
Daily Tel. 17 July 3/1 As a ‘hecklee’ — if the term be per- 
missible— the Liberal candidate for East Fife leaves little to 
be desired. 

He'ckleliack. [f. Heckle sh. ; cf. Hackle sb.^ 
2 .] Local name of the fifteeu-spined or sea stickle- 
back. 

1710 SiBCALD FzYe (1803) 128 (Jam.) Our fishers call it 
Stionachie or Heckleback. 

t Heckled, (7. Obs. [?f. Heckle jA 2.] ? Hav- 
ing a border or fringe like the heckle of a cock. 

C1430 Henryson Test. Gres. 24^4 His hude was reid_, 
heklit atouir hIs croun, a 1368 ? Lichtoun Quha douttis 
dremes 73 in Bannatyne MS. (1887) 291 Ane heklit hud 
maid of the wyld wode sege Trest weill this pmidlar thocht 
him no manis pege. 

Heckler (hckbi). [f. Heckle w. -(--er k] 

1. A dresser of flax or hemp. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 234/1 Hekelare, inataxairix. 1720 
Lend. Gaz. No. 5882/10 Robert Pickering, Heckler, 1851 
Mayhew Land. Labour (1S61) II. 306 The hecklers or llax- 
dressers, can unfold ‘ a tale of wo ’ on this subject. 

2. One who severely questions another ; spec, one 
who catechizes a parliamentary candidate. 

z^^ Manch. Exam. 13 Oct. 5/2 A lively bout between . . 
the Liberal candidate . . and some hecklers whom he en- 
countered at Delph. 1889 Spectator 16 Nov., Mr. Morley's 
‘heckler’, Mr. Laidler, who signs himself ‘Bricklayer’. 

t He*cklester. Obs. rare. [See -steb.] A 
dresser of flax or hemp : originally feminine. 

C1473 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 795/9 Hec maiatrix, a hekyl- 
ster ipyinied'D.oki-'\. r 1481 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 
44/40 Roberte the heklester Plath no more hempe, And hath 
lost her hekell. 

Heckling (heddig), vbl. sb. The action of 

Heckle v. 

1. The splitting and separation of the fibres of 
flax and hemp. 

t 49 S Trevisa’s Barth. De P, R. (W. de Worde) xvii. clx. 
708 Wyth moche brakyng, heckelynge [AfY. Badl. hechel- 
mge] and robbyng, hardes ben departyd fro the substaunce 
of hempe 'and of flexe. 1618 Naworih Honseh. Bks. 
(Surtees) 93 To iij women for heckling ix dayes, ijs iij*. 1863 
Sir W. Fairbairn Mills II. 197 Heckling.. consists in effec- 
tually completing the process commenced in scutching. 

2. Severe catechizing or cross-examination. 

1879 Sir G. Campbell White ^ Black in U. S. 245 Theie 
was no opposition and no heckling. 1888 ThnesToOcX, 5/1 
He underwent another seveie heckling to-day before s.juge 
cFinstruction. 

3. attrib. and Comb, (from sense i), as hechling- 
machine, -shop, etc, 

1842 Penny Cycl. XXII. 349/2 Machinery for spinning tow 
. .has a diffeietit heckling apparatus. 1863 Sir W. Fair- 
bairn Mills W. 197 Heckling machines are various, accoid- 
ing to the quality of the flax. 1876 Smiles Sc. Nainr iii. 
(ed. 4) 50 The hoys weie fiist put into the heckling shop. 
1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 304 Many of the old ‘lieck- 
ling-mills ’ are now. .abandoned. 
He'ckum-pe-ckuin. (See quot.) 

1867 F. Francis Angling fv. (1880)251 The great trout fly 

VoL. V. 


for the lakes, known through alt the South of Scotland as 1 
the Heckum Peckum. 1886 World 2% Aug. 9 The ‘Zulu* 
and the ‘ heckum-peckum ’ are the only two flies for the 
loch. 

B[eckyl(l, obs. forms of Heckle sb. 

Heeseite, obs. form of Hzecceity. 

II HeCtai^e (hekteoj, or as F. (h)ekta-r). Also 
hectar, kecatara. [F., irregularly f. Gr. eicarou 
hundred (see Hecto-) + Abb sb.^, ad. L. area.'] In 
the Metric system, a superficial measure containing 
100 ares, or 2*471 acres. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectar, squaie hecto- 
meter. 1839 W. Chambers Tour Belgium 8i/r The third . . 
contains 138 mines in an extent of 32,777 hectares. 1881 
Darwin Veg. Mould 159 Theie must exist 133,000 living 
worms in a hectare of land. 

Heetastyle, eiron. foim of Hexastyle. 

Hectic (he-ktik), a. and sh. Forms: a. 5 
etik(e, 5-6 etyk(e, 6 etieke, etkyke, hetique. 
fl. 7 kecticke, -ique, 7-8 kectick, 7 - keetic. 
[ad. (through Fr.) late L. hectic-tis, a. Gr. f/crucus 
habitual, hectic, consumptive, f. e^is habit, state of 
body or mind. The earlier forms etik, etc., were 
a. OF. etiqne (i 3 lh c. in Littre) = It., Sp. etico, 
Romanic forms from hectic-ns ; the later agree with 
F. hectiqne (Pare, i 6 th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1. Belonging to or symptomatic of the bodily 
condition or haliit: applied to that kind of fever 
which accompanies consumption or other wasting 
diseases, and is attended with flushed cheeks and 
hot dry skin. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. xxxv. (1495) 248 The 
feuer etyk hurtyth and greuyth the sadde membres. _ 1562 
Turner Herbal ii. 103 a, In consumyng agues which ai‘ 
called hectice. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. xlix. 71 Such a.s are 
fallen into Consumtions and Feuer Hetiques. 1604 R. Caw- 
drey Table Alph., inflaming the hart, and soundest 

parts of the bodie. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Ectigue, Thence is 
a feuei called Hecticke, when it hath possessed all parts of 
the bodie, without any alteration in it selfe. 1719 Quincv 
Phys, Diet., Hectick. .it is only joined to that kind of Fever 
which is slow and continual, and ending in a Consumption. 
1807-26 S. Caovnst. First Lines Snrg, (ed. 5) 34 Hectic fever 
is more or less remittent, but never wholly intermittent. 

b. Belonging to or symptomatic of this fever, 

1642 Rogers Naaman 541 No hectique disposition upon 

the body so sapes away the strength thereof. 1631 Davenant 
Gondiberi 11. v. (R.) The hectidc heate Of Oswald’s blood 
doubled their pulses’ pace. 1807 Crabbd Par. Reg. iii. 023 
All the rose to one small spot withdrew : They call'cf it 
hectic; ’twas a fiery flush. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
xiii. (1833) 326 This action on the lungs, .oppresses them 
with a hectic cough. 1883 Edna Lyall Gold. Days I. x. 283 
Like tlie hectic beauty of one dying of consumption. 

c. Affected with hectic fever ; consumptive. 

1664 Phil. Trims. I. 24 All of them in time . , become 

paralitick and dye hectick. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
(1820) 100 Thin, puny, yellow, hectic figuies. 1830 Kingsley 
A It. Locke iv, A pretty, hectic girl of sixteen, i860 Piesse 
Lab. Chem. Wonders 54 Many young people with hectic 
cheeks. 

2. _pg. a. Wasting, consuming, b. With refer- 
ence to the hectic flush. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 495 All enjoyings are not 
alike. There aie some hecticke, faint and languishing ones. 
i8ig Shelley D(/<; W, Wind 4 The leaves.. Yellow, and 
black, and pale, aud hectic red. 1826 Mrs. Hemans For. 
Sanct. ir. xii, Day’s last hectic blush. 1886 Dowden Shelley 
1 . iii. 99 Thrill with vehement and hectic feeling, 
t 3. In etjonological sense : Habitual, constitu- 
tional. Ohs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. n. iii. (1851) 162 That hectick dis- 
position to evil!, the source of all vice. 1654 H. L’Estrange 
Chas. I (1655) 5 He seemed naturally to affect a majestique 
carelesnesse, which was so hectique, so habitual in him 
as [etc.]. 

B. sb. (ellipt. use of the adj.) 1. A hectic fever. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. v. (Tollem. MS.), It 

helpejj lisik and etik. C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 279 Or 
jie patient falle into etikis. 1319 Horman Vulg. 37 b. He is 
in an etieke or a consumption. 1602 Siiaks. Ham. iv. iii. 
68 Like the Hecticke in my blood he rages, And thou must 
cure me. 1631 Wittie tr. Primrose's Pop. E>-r. ii. 88 In 
them that have the consumption, the lungs especially aie 
affected, and the whole body in hecticks. 1843 Budd Dis, 
Liver zyj She had much hectic and sweating, 
b. Jig. 

C1430 Issue. AEsop Iii. 26 in Ha-rig's Archiv LXXXV. 
25 With suebe false etykes many man is shent. 1647 Gaze 
Kingdom 2 This heat of Presbytery proved . . an Hectique 
ill the body Politique of Scotland. 1742 Young AV. Th. iv. 
77 Wishing, that constant hectic of a fool. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Such 30 , 1 have often had the fools’ hectic of 
wishing about the unalterable. 

2. A peisoit affected with hectic fever ; a con- 
sumptive person. 

a 1633 G. Daniel Idyll ii. 126 The Pleclicke has y“ Day 
To cease in, but drinks Marrow. 1687 Willis Tunbridge 
in Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 587 As for hecticks, they aie com- 
monly of afinetextuie of body, c 1800 K. White Timejoz 
The hectic, lull’d On Death’s lean ai m to rest. 

3. A hectic flush; transf, a flush or heightened 
colour on the cheek ; alsoy^. 

1768 Sterne Sent. Jemm. (1778) I. 17 (Monk Calais), A 
hectic of a moment pass’d across his cheek. 1847 Dn 
Quincey Sp. Mil. Nun xvi. (1853) 4 ^ O'’® man’s cheek 
kindled with the hectic of sudden joy. 1890 W. C. Russell 
Ocean Trag. III. xxxii. 193 Overhead the sky had fainted 
into a sickly hectic. 


Hectical (he-ktlkal), a. [f. as prec. -h-AL.] 

= Hectic a. (lit. and _/%■.) 

1614 WoTTON Let. to Sir E. Bacon S June in Reliq. Woi- 
ton. (1685) 433, I will keep it from being hectical. 1626 
Jackson Creed vni. xii. § 6 Hectical!, pestilentiall, or other 
feevers. 1763 Huxham in Phil. Trans. LV. 8 With the 
thin, tender, and hectical, it seldom agrees. 1806 Med. 
Jml. XV. 568 The hectical symptoms precluded all hopes 
. .from the trial of any other means. 

Hence He'otically adv. 

1761 Johnson Ascham Wks. IV. 635 He was for some 
years hectically feverish. 

t Heetive, a. Obs. [Altered from Hectic, or 
corresp. Fr., after adjs. in -IVB, as Costive.] = 
Hectic a. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chiriirg. x. xxxi (1678) 261 An 
hective Fever [la flcvre hectiquel easily follows upon these 
kinds of Wounds. 1642 Fuller Holy ij- Prof. St. i. ii. 55 
Being guilty of no Greek, and being demanded why it was 
called an hective fever ; because, saith he, of an hocking 
cough which ever attendeth that disease. 1709 Steele 
Toiler No. 34P 3 Of a veiy spaie and hective Constitution. 
Hecto-, hect-, a non -etymological contiaction 
of Gr. hicarbv hundred, first used as a combining 
form in French words, esp. in the Metric system of 
weights and measures to express a hundred times 
the unit. 

Hectocotyl, -e (heklok^j-til) ; also in L. form 
heetocotylus. Zool. [ad. mod.L. Hectocotylns, 
name given by Cuvier to what he took for a genus 
of paiasitic worms (see def. below), f. Hecto- -h Gr. 
/toTuXij small cup, hollow thing (cf. Cotyle 2 b).] 

A modified arm in male dibianchiate Cephalo- 
pods, which serves as a generative organ, and in 
some species is detached and remains in the pallial 
cavity of the female *, in this position formerly mis- 
taken for a parasite, to which the name Heetocotylus 
octopodis was given by Cuvier. 

1834 Woodward Mollusca (1S56) 63 Dr. Albert Kdlliker 
has suggested that the real males . . aie the hectocoiyles, 
previously mistaken for parasitic worms. The hectocotyle 
of octopus granulaius was described by Cuvier, who 
obtained several specimens from octopods captured in the 
Mediterranean. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim. viii. 538 
The male is very much smaller than the female, and gives 
rise to a Heetocotylus. 

Hence Hectoco’tylize v. trans., {a) to convert or 
modify into a hectocotyle ; (f) to impregnate with 
a hectocotyle. Hectocotyliza-tion, the process of 
hectocotylizing. Heotoco-tylisiUj the formation 
of a hectocotyle. 

1870 Nicholson Zool. 272 The arm so affected, .is said to 
be ‘ liectocotylised ’. 1877 Anat. hiv. Anivt.sm. 

530 The male Cephalopods aie distinguished .. by the 
asymmetry of their arms, one or more of which, on one side, 
are peculiarly modified, or hectocotylised. Ibid, 534 There 
is thus a kind of hectocotylisation in the Tetrabranchiata. 
1878 Bell Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat. 327 This ‘hecto- 
cotylised arm ’ is not developed, as are the otheis, by a pro- 
cess of free gemmation, but it is formed in a vesicle, from 
which it is not let loose till it is mature. Ibid. 386 Flecto- 
cotylism is the cause therefore of a functional adaptation. 

Hectogramme, -gram (he-ktogrtem). [ad. 
F. hectogramme (gktcgi'am) : see Hecto- and 
Gramme, Gram.] In the Metric system, a weight 
containing 100 grammes, or 3'52 oz. avoirdupois. 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 302 Hectogram=3 oz. 2 gros. 
12 I gr. 

Hectograph. (heJetegraf), sb. Also hekto*. 
[f. FIecto- h- Gr. --ypaipos writing.] An apparatus 
for multiplying copies of writing : = Cheomo- 
GKAPH 2. Also applied to the process of taking 
copies by means of this. 

1880 Printing Times 15 Feb. 43/2 A multiplying process 
based upon the use of the glue plate . . used in the hektogi aph 
and other similar pioce.sses. i88z Times 13 Feb., The 
manner in which the political ‘hectograph’ manufactures, 
leproduces, and multiplies ‘ public opinion ’. 1884 Standard 
6 May, The police discovered the fiist number of a new 
Socialist paper, .printed by hectograph. 

Hence He'ctogfraph v. trans., to reproduce by 
means of the hectograph ; Hectogra'pliic a., per- 
taining to, or produced by, the hectograph. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 18 Apr. i/i The hektographed resolu- 
tions of executive committees. Ibid. 27 May 7/2 By means 
of hectogiaphic placards. i8go Times 27 Mar. 5/4 They 
had helped to hectograph this address to the Russian 
people. 

Heetoid (he-ktoid), a. [irreg. f. Hect-io -1- -oid.] 
Of a hectic appearance. 

1871 W. A. Hammond Nervous Syst. I. xvi, (Cent.), The 
skin was red with a heetoid flush. 

Hectolitre, -liter (he-kldao-i). [F. hecto- 
litre (gktolrti) : see Hecto- and Litee.] In the 
Metric system, a measure of capacity containing 
100 litres, or 3-531 cubic feet, or about 2| bushels. 

1810 Naval chon. XXIV. 301 Hectolittre=2-9203 cubic 
feet, i860 All Year Round No. 69. 448 A hectolitre con- 
tains a trifle more than a three-bushel English corn-sack. 
1891 Daily News 31 Oct. 2/3 Russia has usually a crop of 
about 200 million hectolitres of oats. 

Hectometre, -meter (he’kttuurtai). [F. 
hectometre (gktomgtr) : see Hecto- and Metbe.] 
In the Metric system, a measure of length contain- 
ing 100 metres, or 328.089 feet. 
r8io Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Hectometer, loo M. 1869 
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Roscoe Elent. Chevt. 24 The multiples of the metre . are 
called decametres, hectometres, and kilometres. 

Hector (he'ktoi), sb. [L. Hector, Gr. "EwTtup, 
son of Priam and Hecuba, husband of Andromache, 

‘ the prop or stay of Troy ’ ; in origin, as adj. ticToip 
= holding fast, f, eyeu' to have, hold.] 

1 . Name of a Trojan hero celebrated in the Iliad ; 
hence transf. A valiant warrior like Hector. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 255 5 if we wil mene 
hat hey beeh .. hardy, we clepeh hem Hectares. Ln. 

Bernfrs FroEs. II. evliii. (R.) Thus he [Duglas] went 
euer forwaide lyke a hardy Hector. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI, 164 b, Thys English Hector and maicial flower. 
1398 SuAKS. Merry W. i. iii. 12 Said I well (bully Hector?). 
x6ai-si Burton Anat. Mel. To Rdi. (1676) 18/1 Every 
Nation hath theii Hectors, Scipios, Caesars and Alexanders. 

2 . A swaggering fellow ; a swash-buckler ; a 
braggart, blusterer, bully. 

(Frequent in the second half of the 17th c. ; applied spec. 
to a set of disorderly young men who infested the streets of 
London. Cf . ' Bjilly Hector' isgS in i ) 
i6ss Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 236 The 
Earle of Anglesie and his two Hectors upon Sunday morn- 
ing last fought a duell with Collonel Dillan . . and two Irishe 
Captains .. His Lordships Hectors had no hurt, and y“ 
Irishe came of untoucht. a 1658 Cleveland To the Hec- 
tors I You Hectors ! tame Pi-ofessors of the Sword 1 1693 
Luttrell Brief R el. {1857) III. 2 On Sunday night last 3 
hectors came out of a tavern in Holborn, with their swords 
drawn, and began to break windows, a 17x6 Blackall Whs. 
(1723) I. 333 Surely this hlusteiing Hector is not one of the 
Sons of Adam. 1849 Macaulay Eng-, iii. I. 361 The 
Muns and Tityre Tus had given place to the Hectors, and 
the Hectors had been lecently succeeded by the Scourers. 

3 . Name of a species of butterfly {Pafilio Hector). 

1863 Wood Illustr. Nat. Hist. III. 508 The Hector forms 

a fine contrast to the preceding insect [the Sarpedon], its 
colours being almost wholly black and flaming crimson. 

Hence Hecto'rean, -iau a. [f. L. Hectore-us + 
-an], belonging to Hector. Ke'ctorism, the 
quality or practice of a hector or bully. Ke'ctoxly 
a., of the nature of a hector, blustering, insolent. 
Ke'ctorsMp, a trait characteristic of a hector. 

1713-20 Pope Iliad xvni. 18 Warn’d to shun Hectorean 
force in vain. 1673 0 . Walker Educ. (1677) 82 Men mis- 
like a vice for a seemingly-like but really-contrary virtue — 
as hectorisme for valour. 1673 J. Smith Chr. Relig. 
Appeal u. IS A desperate Principle of Hectorism. 1676 
Shadwell Virtuoso iv. i. Wks. (1720) 373 My wife with a 
nectorly fellow here ! a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1686 III. 
xxxi. 336 Presumptuous transgression of God’s law, (Hec- 
torly profanene.ssl. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. at. x. (1872) 

I 198 His other Hectorships I will forget. 

Hector (he-ktoj), v. [f. prec. sb. (sense s').] 

1 . intr. To play the hector or bully ; to brag, 
bluster, domiueer. Also, to hector it, 

i6do Hickeringill Jamaica {xtfi-p) 80 For which he needs 
not venture life nor limb. Nor Hector it, nor list under Sir 
Hugh. 1681 — He/. Fiillwood's Leges Anglix $ While I 
hector and rant and call names. 1723 Swift Stella at I 
Wood-Park 6 Don Carlos made her chief director, That she 
might o’er the servants hector. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. 1. 
(1783) 23 She does now and then hector a little. 1863 
Mrs. C, Clarke Shahs. Char, vi. 145 John not only allows 
himself to be bamboozled, but . , to be hectored over. 1882 
Miss Br ADDON Anyix/ HI. vii. 141 He blustered and 

hectored as of old. 

2 . traits. To intimidate by bluster or threats ; to 
domineer over ; to bully ; to bring or force out of 
or into something by threats or insolence. 

1664 Pepys Diary 22 Feb., Our King did openly say . . 
that he would not be hectored out of his i ight and pre- 
eminencys by the King of France. 1670 Dryden Conq. 
Granadan, i, But [Fortune] she's a drudge, when hector'd 
by the Brave, X72Z De Foe Col. fack {1840) 27 You 
shan’t be liectored by him. X749 Fielding Tout fones x. 
viii. We are. .not to be hectored, and bullied, and beat into 
Compliance. x824 W. Irving T. Trav, II. 37, I was 
hectored and lectured in my own green-room. 1830 — 
Mahomet x.xi\\. (1833) 131 But suffers himself to be .. hec- 
tored out of his craftypolicy. 

Hence He'ctoxlngf vbl. sb. and fifl. a. ; also 
He'ctoxer, one who hectors. 

1664 Butler Httd. ir. i, 352 The Hect’ring Kill-Cow Her- 
cules. 1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 176 Ranting and hector- 
ing atheists. 1788 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859)11. 443 Ameie 
piece of hectoring to frighten Russia. x827 J. F. Cooper 
Prairie 1 . xii. 173 Ah ! you are a hectorer with the boys, 
when need calls 11849 C. Bronte Shirley i. He grew a 
little insolent, [and] said rude things in a hectoring tone. 

Hectostere (he-ktcstNi, Fr. gktostgr). [F. 
hectostire \ see Hecto- and Steee.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 100 steres, 
3531 '65 cubic feet. (Little used even in Fr.) 
1864 in Webster. 

Hecup, obs. form of Hicoup. 

Hed, hedd(e : see Head, Heed, Hide w.t 
Hedder, obs. form of Heatdek, Hither. 
Heddir, obs. form of Adder. 

i;x4oo A pot. Loll. 97 Def heddir stuppend her 5eris. 
Heddle(he-d’l), sb. Weaving. Also6liedel(l)e, 
Sc. heidle, 8-9 hiddle, 9 ? dial, haddle. [app. 

OE. *hHedl, earlier form of h^feld : see 
Heard.] In plural, The small cords (or in recent 
use, wires) through which the warp is passed in a 
loom after going through the reed, and by means 
of which the warp threads are separated into two 
sets so as to allow the passage of the shuttle bear- 
ing the weft. 


A leaf of heddles consists of a set of parallel cords of the 
width of the webs stretched vertically between two horizon- 
tal shafts of wood, and forming in their centre loops or eyes 
through which the warp-threads pass. 

1313 Douglas rEneis vii. i. 29 With subtell slais and hir 
heidlis [1353 hedeles] sle, Rych len^e wobbis natly weiffis 
sche. 1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 791 To wevepn the 
stouie some were full preste. With slaiis, with tavellis, with 
hedellis well drest. 1792 A. Adam Rom. Antiq. 523 The 
principal parts of the machinery of a loom, vulgarly called 
the Caam or Hiddles, composed of eyed or hooked threads, 
through which the waip jaasses. 1831 G. R. Porter Silk 
Manuf. 213 The depression of each treadle will corre- 
spondingly influence the position of its heddle. 1873 lire's 
Diet. Arts III. 979 In every species of weaving, .the whole 
difference of pattern or effect is pioduced,_ either by the 
succession in which the threads of warp are introduced into 
the heddles, or by the succession in which those heddles 
are moved in the working. 

b. Comb.,ti.%heddle-beam, -maker, -thread, -twine, 
-yarn ; heddle-eye, -hook, -lever : see quots. 

X794 A. Martin Agric. Suro. Renfr. 257 (Jam.) Heddles 
. . are made of very strong thiead called heddle-twine. 
1832 Appleton Diet. Mech. 257 The heddle-beam. 1864 
Webster, Heddle-eye, the eye or loop formed in each 
heddle to receive a warp thread. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., 
Heddle-hook, a hook used in heddling the warp-threads. 
1883 G. A. Grierson Bihar Peas. Life 74 Heddle-leveis . . 
the upper levers to which the heddles are attached. 

Hence Heddle v. irans., to draw (warp-threads) 
through the eyes of a heddle. 

X864 Webster, Heddling. 1875 [see b above]. 

Seddre, var. Eddre Obs., bloodvessel, vein. 

a 1300 Vox 4- Wolf 43 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Hy ne 
mi3tte non lengour libe. Bote here heddre were i-take. 

Hede. Obs. Also hed. [ME. hede OE. 
type *h&du (acc. hkde) fem., beside hdd masc. ; 
corresp. to MHG. heit fem., OHG. hait, heit, m. 
andf., ‘person, order, rank, position’, Goth./ztzzifzw, 
masc., ‘ manner, way’. See Had sb., -head sujfixi\ 

1 . Rank, order, condition, quality. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21220 [Barnabas] wan vn-to )>e apostlis 
hede. Ihid. 21700 Suld haf Jje preistes hede wit dome. 
a X400 Sir Perc, 1103 Blode rede was his stede, His aktone 
and bis other wede, His cote of the same hede. 

2 . By entering into combination with qualifying 
adj., or with sb., it became a suffix, ME. -hede, 
mod.Eng. -head. Sc. -heid : see -head. 

aixao O. E. Chron, an. 1070 purh heora druncen hed on 
an niht for basrnde Jia cyree. CX230 Gen. ^ Ex. 56 On 
mi^t and on godfulhed. Ibid. 1832 Sichem tok hire maiden- 
hed. 1x1300 Cursor M. 6949_(G6ttd His sone Elyazar was 
neist, And bar h® state of his fadir hede. C1440 Hylton 
Scala Perf. (1494) ii. xlvi. The fairhede of angels. 1333 
CovERDALE Zech. xi. 14 The brotheiheade betwixte luda 
and Israel. 1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 54 Chyldheid. 
Hede, obs. form of Head, Heed. 

Hedell, Heden, obs. ff. Hidel, Heathen. 
HedenbergiteChe-denbaagait). Min. [Named 
by Berzelius, 1819, after Ludwig Hedenberg : see 
-iTB.] A black ciystalline variety of Pyroxene. 
i8MCLEAVELANDiI/z«. 6i5Hedenbergite. .occursinTnasses 
composed of shining plates. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 215 
Iron-lime pyroxene ; hedenbergite. 

Hedeoua, -ows, obs. forms of Hideous. 
Heder (hrdai). dial. Also 6-7 bidder, 8 
heeder. [f. He -t (?) Deer : cf. Seeder.] A male 
sheep ; spec, one from eight or nine months old till 
its first shearing. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 211 He would haue de- 
uoured both bidder & shidder He & she, Male and 

Female], 1633 J, Fisher Fuivms Trees in. ix. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XII. 507 Hidder, eke, and shidder. 2799 A. Young 
Agric. Line. (E. D. S.) They are forced to sell their 
heeders, and joist their sheeders in the spring. iBsx frnl. 
R. Agric. Sac. XII. it. 333 A lamb eight or nine months old, 
and until his first shearing, is called a ‘ heder’ or ‘sheder’. . 
or ‘iamb-hog’. Ibid. 341 The ‘ heder ’ hogs being grazed on 
the seeds, and the ‘sheders’ on grass. 

Heder, obs. form of Hither. 

Kederaceous (heder^i-Jas), a. [f. L. hederdee- 
tis, f. hedera ivy.] Pertaining or allied to ivy. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Hederaceous, of or belonging to Ivy. 
*75S >u Johnson. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hence Hedera-ceonsly adv., after the manner 
of ivy. 

1683 Phil. TVirwi. XIII. 107 Many several soils growing 
up Hederaciously together. 

Hederal (he^deral), a. [f. L. heder-a ivy -H -al.] 
Of or pertaining to ivy. 

1636 Blount Glossogr. s.v„ The Hederal Crown or Gar- 
land was given to Poets, and excellent Musitians. 1706 in 
Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1722 in Bailey. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Hederated (he-dert'ted), a. [f. L. hederdt-us 
in same sense (f. hedera ivy) -t -ed.] Adorned or 
crowned with ivy. 

az 66 x Fuller Worthies, Yorhshire iii. (1662) 207 He 
[Gower] appeareth there neither laureated nor hederated 
Poet., but only rosated, having a Chaplet of four Roses 
about his head* 

H6d6ric(hfde‘rik),n:. Chem. [f. L. /z£iffir-aivy-f 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to ivy ; as in Hederic acid. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 238 Hederic acid, an 
acid contained, according to Posselt (Ann. Ch. Pharm. Ixix. 
62) in the seeds of viy (Hedera helix).. It appeals to belong 
to the family of the tannic acids. 2886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hederic consists of colourless bitter crystals, soluble 
in alcohol, but insoluble in water and ether. 


Hederi’feroiis, a. [f. L. hedera ivy -f -FERGUS.] 
Bearing or producing ivy. 

2656 in Blount C/cMiigr. 1722 in Bailey. In mod. Diets. 
He’derifomi, a. [ad, medical L. hederiform- 
is, f. hedera ivy -ir forma : see -form. Cf. F. hidi- 
riformH\ Resembling ivy. 

2656 Blount Glossogr. s. v. Vein, Hederiforvi •vein, a 
certaine veine which passes down along by the sides of the 
womb. 2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hederi’gerent, a. [f- L. heder iger ivy-bear- 
ing -i- -ENT, after L. get ent-em bearing.] Bearing 
or wealing ivy. 

2872 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merch. III. iii. 96 The hederi- 
geient Maenads of old. a 2876 — 7 ’/t. in my Card. (1880) 

I. 260 Nymphs, hederigerant, wine that's refrigerant, These 
are the joy of the poets and gods. 

Hedeyine (hederain). Chem. [mod. f. L. he- 
i/erc ivy -INE ; vaY .hidirinei\ A bitter alkaloid 
obtained from the seeds of the ivy. 

2863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III._ 138. 

Hence Hecleri'nic= Hederic (acid). 

Hedero’se, a. [ad. L. hederds-us, f. hedera 
ivy : see -OSE.] 

S !7 Bailey vol. II, Hederose, full of Ivy. In mod. Diets. 

edge (hedg), sb. Forms : i *hece {dat. 
hegge), 3-6 hegge, 4 hegg, 5-6 hege, 6 Sc. haige, 

5 hedche, 7hedg, 4- hedge ; 4-6 heg. [OE. 

*hicg, higg str. fem., corresp. to EFris, hegge, 
MDn. hegghe, Du. hegge, heg, OHG. hegga, hecka 
(MHG. hegge, hecke, Ger. hecke) OTeul. *hagjd- ; 
a deriv. of the same root as OE, haga Haw sb.^ 
and h^ge PIay sb!^ Cf. also Hag 
1 . A row of bushes or low trees (e.g. hawthorn, 
or privet) planted closely to form a boundary be- 
tween pieces of land or at the sides of a road : the 
usual form of fence in England. 

A hedge is called quickset or dead according as it is planted 
of living or dead plants. (See these adjs.) 

783 Charter in Cart. Sax. (Birch) I. 339 jEt lange 
hegge snde. 833 0 . E. Chron. an. 547 He jetimbrade 
Bebban burh, sy wa;s serost mid hegge be lined, a 2250 
Oivl 4 Night. 17 J>e nihtegale .. sat up one faire bo5_e .. In 
ore waste ]>icke hegge. 2297 R. Glouc. (1724) 211 Hii come 
among narwe heggys. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace 
(Rolls) 16428 Any leues or rotes sej), pat henged on heg or 
on hep. 2382 WvcLiF Eccl. x. 8 Who scatereth the hegg 
[1388 hegge]. 2382 — Mark xii. i A man plauntide a vyne- 
3erd, and puttide aboute an hegge. c 2440 Promp. Parv. 
iye/i Hedge (K., S. hegge), sepes. 1482 Caxton Reynard 
XXX. (Arb.) 75 The serpent stode in an hedche. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 180/1 Hege, ubi a garthe. 1308 Dunbar Goldyn 
Targe 34 On every syde the hegles raise on hicht. 2508 
— Tua Mariit Wemen 23 That in haist to the hege so 
hard I inthrang. 2330 Crowley Epigr. 10 b. Two beggars 
that vnder an hedge sate. 2556 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 
59 The commyns. .within the realme ryssyd and pullyd up 
heggys and palys. 2377 B. Googe HeresbacICs. Husb. 11. 
(1586) sob, Columella . . preferreth the ^uickeset hedge be- 
fore the deade. 2633 Walton Angler ii. 62 But turn out of 
the way., to wards yonder high hedg. 2774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) V. 142 To take shelter in the first tree or hedge 
that offers.^ 2806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 73 Hedge 
and ditch is the most common mode of fencing property. 
2826-44 Loudon Encycl. Agric. 473 Dead hedges .. are 
principally intended for temporary purposes. 

b. Locally or spec, applied to other fences. 

2830 Beck's Flo-rist 25 If we examine the stone walls, or, 
as they are called, • hedges ’. 2868 Kirk Chas. Bold III. v. 
iii. 428 The Buigundians erected a palisade, called in the 
military language of the time a ‘ hedge 2887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xvi, One . . had jumped to the top of the broad 
turf hedge. 

2 . A fishing weir of faggots or of wattle-work. 
2633 Walton Angler vi. 133 They [salmon] will force 
themselves over the tops of Weirs, or Hedges, or stops in 
the water. 2724 Act i Geo. I, Stat. 11. c. iS § 14 If any 
person, .make, erect, or set any bank, dam, hedge or stank, 
net or nets, cross the said rivers or any part thereof. 

3 . transf. Said of any line or array of objects 
forming a barrier, boundary, or partition, 

Bd, Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 237 The frenche kynge 
wolde fayne haue come thyder . . hut there was a great hedge 
[grand'haye) of archers before hym. 2578 Banister Hist. 
Manx, xo A [Processe].. which, .into the nostrels discend- 
yng, constituteth the hedge, or partition of the nose. 2617 
Moryson Itiu. II. 95 These three Countries being an hedge 
betweene the English Pale, and the North. 2638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 183 Towring in a hedge of hills from 
Armenia to__the furthest part of Indya. x8oS Scott Mar- 
mion VI. xviii, Flashing on the hedge of spears. 2833 Ht. 
Martineau Autobiog; (1877) II. lai Hedges of police from 
our little street to the gates of the Abbey. 

4 . transf, and fig. A barrier, limit, defence ; a 
means of protection or defence. 

2340 Ayenb. 240 Hardnesse of Hue liet is a strung heg aye 
e wyckede bestes. c 2380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wk^s. III. 29^ 
us was Poul constreyned to crepe out of his hegge, and 
qlde Jie sect of Crist, forsakinge J>e sect of Pharisees. 2326 
Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 65 As hedges, or stoppes to 
lette those thynges that myght hurt perfeccyon. 2617 
Moryson I tin. n. 72 It might appeare by that hedge which 
he diligently put to all his answers, that he spake . . only to 
cleere himselfe. 264^ Belfast Presbytery in Milton's Wks. 
(1851) II. 550 Their strong oppositions to Presbyteiial 
Government (the Hedg and Bulwark of Religion). 2823 Scott 
frnl. 19 Dec,, He talks of. .making sales of our interest., 
which would put a hedge round his finances. 2879 Farrar 
St. Pauli. 148 The Pharisees regarded it as the main func- 
tion of their existence to raise a hedge around the Law. 

6. Spec. Betting, [f. Hedge v. 8.] The act of 
hedging ; a means of hedging. 
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HEDGE. 


1736 Fielding Pasquin ni. i, .S'. That’s laying against 
yourself, Mr. Trapwit. T. I love a hedge, sir. 1801 Sport- 
ing Mag. X_VIH. 100 To make a hedge ; to secure a bet, 
or wager, laid on one side, by taking the odds on the other. 
180S Windham Speeches Pari. z6 Mar. (1812) II. 298 What, 
in the sporting language was called ‘ a hedge ’, the effect of 
which was, that there was a chance the Right Honourable 
Gentleman would at all_ events win. 1857 Hughes Tom 
Broiun i. viii_, The horse is no use to you. He won't win, 
but I want him as a hedge. 

6 . Phiases and proverbs, a. To hang (be hung) 
on (in) the hedge : to be put on one side, to be ' on 
the shelf’. To be on the right (better, safer) or 
•wrong side of the hedge : to be in a right or wrong 
position. To take a sheet off a hedge : to steal 
openly. To take hedge-, todepait. The only stick 
left in one's hedge ; one’s only resource. By hedge 
or by stile (see quot. 1 700). To be on the hedge = 
to ‘ sit on the fence 

c 1510 Hickscorner 17 Ye whan my soule hangeth on the 
hedge cast stones. 1600 Holland Ziz/j/ lxix. Epit. 1246 
One who ever loved to be on the better side of the hedge 
[L. secundam fortiinam transire]. 1630 R. Johnson’s 
Kingd. <5' Commw. 27 He durst as well take a sheet of an 
hedge, as come within the cracke of a pistoll. 1638 Ford 
Lady's Trial iv. ii. They durst not give the souse. And so 
took hedge. ai 6 ^i Bp. Mountagu Acts ij- Mon. (1642) 64 
That much talked of, and employed distinction . . of implicite, 
and explicite, faith . , may be hanged on the hedge, for any 
useisofit. i644Vicars Those two Regi- 

ments were the onely stick they now had left in their hedge. 
1653 Baxter IVorc. Petit. Def. 24 If you say. We have 
too much in any of these particulars; then we are on the 
safer side the hedge. 1666 Pepys Diary 27 Oct., The busi- 
ness of money hangs in the hedge, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, By Hedge or by Style, by Hook or by Crook. 
1816 Ainsworth Lat. Diet, s.v., To be on the wrong side of 
the hedge, or mistaken, hallucinor, erro. 

b. Other locutions of obvious meaning. 

*546 J- Heywood Prav. (1867) 56 Where the hedge is 
lowest, men male soonest ouer. 1363 WinJet IVks. (1888) 
II. 54 The serpent_.sal byte him quha cuttis the haige. 1391 
Lyly Endym. ili. iii. Some men may better steale a horse, 
then another looke over the hedge, a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. 
IVks. (i6fe) 223 Men are still apt to climb over the hedg 
where it is lowest. 1869 Hazlitt Proz'. 201 Hedges have 
eyes and walls have ears. 1892 Daily News 4 (fuly 3/1 The 
fog. .hanging like a heavy pall ‘ as thick as a hedge . 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib,, ‘ of or for 
a hedge as hedge-bottom, -cricket, -fence, -flower, 
-fruit, -knife, -plant, -scissors, -shears, -spade, -stake, 
-tree, -•weed. b. objective and obj, gen., as hedge- 
breaker, -breaking, -clipper, -cutter, -cutting, 
-maker, c. instrumental, as hedge-bound. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies i. xxxvi. (1645) 386 Hares.. hide 
themselves in *hedge bottomes, or in woods. 1816 Ains- 
wortlis Lat, Diet, s.v., She lays her eggs in hedge bottoms. 
1631 Star Chainb. Cases (Camden) 62 As *hedge-breakers or 
bieakers of the peace they put them in the stockes. 1783 
J. Phillips Treat. Inland Navig. 19 Poor people who now 
destroy all the hedges . . will find *hedge-breakjng a losing 
trade. 1871 W. H. Beever Daily LiJeFarm i. 6 Heaps of 
fire-wood and ^hedge-clippings. 1601 Shaks. A Us Well iv. 
i. 2 He can come no other way but by this *hedge corner. 
1826-44 Loudon Encycl. A gric. 475 *Hedge fences are of 
two kinds: either.. of dead materials, or.. of living plants. 
a 1774 Harte Eulogins in Chalmers A'«^. Poets (1810) XVI. 
386 Deck’d. .With poor *hedge-flow'rs. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. XV. 27 Those that are Hunger-starved are glad to feed 
upon *hedge-fruit. 1846 Worcester, *Hedge-knife, an in- 
strument for trimming hedges. 14. . Nont. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
tqqizx Hie septor, a *hegmaker. 1738 Borlase Nat. H ist. 
Cornwall 229 Hill anif ^hedge plants. 1887 Gardening 
10 Dec. SS3/2 Laurustinus is used heie largely as a hedge 
plant. 1833 J- Holland Manuf. Metal II. 44 [Pruning in- 
struments] resembling common *hedge-shears. 2602 •znd Pt. 
Return. Jr. P amass, i. ii. 326 They haue some of them beene 
the old *hedgstakes of the presse. 1843 Zoologist I. 97, 
I generally have a stout hedge-stake or clothes-prop to try 
the soundings with. i6ti Cotgr., Marmaux, Arbres mar., 
*Hedge-trees, wild trees. 1391 F. Sparry tr. Cattan’s Geo- 
mancie 73 A number of thieves and *hedge walkers, 

H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1871) II. 473 A small useful im- 
plement is the *hedge weed-hook . . which pulls out the weeds 
between the hedge-roots. 1866 Treas. Boi. Sisym- 

brium officinale, .a common *hedge-weed. 

8 . a, Born, brought up, habitually sleeping, 
sheltering, or plying their trade under hedges, or 
hy the road-side (and hence used generally as an 
attribute expressing contempt), as hedge-bantling, 
-brat, -chaplain, -curate, -doctor, -lawyer, -parson, 
-player, -poet, -wench, -whore, etc. Also Hedge- 
PEiEST. b. Done, performed, produced, worked, 
under a hedge, in by-ways, or clandestinely, as 
hedge-marriage, -notes, -press, -rimes, c. Of snch 
kind as is met with by the way-side; of mean, in- 
ferior, ‘ common ‘third-rate’ quality, and geneially 
as a contemptuous adjunct, as hedge-alehouse, 
-inn, -lodging, -tavern, -wine, etc. Also Hedge- 
SCHOOh. 

^ *63° Jyl of Breyntford's Test. 331 A hedge Curat, with 
as moche wit as a calf. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries ii. (1530) 
L iij, They . . continued vnder the slender name of secular 
priests or hedge chaplains. 1383 Stanyhurst ZEneis iv. 
(Arb.) ro8 A runnagat hedgebrat. 1390 R. W._ 3 Lds. 4- 3 
Ladies Loud, in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 421 This blindfold 
buzzardly hedge-wench. 1641 Brome Jovial Crew v, Wks. 
1873 III. 433 Hedge-birds said you? Hedge Lady-birds, 
Hedge Cavaliers, Hedge Souldier, Hedge Lawyer, Hedge 
Fidlers, Hedge Poet, Hedge Players, and a Hedge Priest 
among ’em. 1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lat. Uni. § 804. 
251 Hee doth not rashly venture upon the cure (as Quack- 


isr 

salvers, and Hedg-doctors are wont). 1711 Swift Rem. Let. 
to 7 Lds. Wks. 1814 IV. 196 These hedge-writers (a phrase 
1 unwillingly lend him, because it cost me some pains to 
invent)seldom speak a word against any of the lateministry. 
1738 'I’hyer in Byrom's Rem. (1836) II. i. ig8, I find your 
curiosity tempted into a hedge bookseller’s in some bye-lane. 
1751 Smolleit Per. Pic, Ixxxvii. (iqqg) IV. 34 This hedge 
inamorata. 1813 Scott Guy M. xxxi, She ran out into 
a horrid description of a hedge-ruffian. 1822 — Nigel xvii, 
A hedge-parson, or buckle-beggar, as that order of priest- 
hood has been irreverently termed. 1835 Mrs. Gaskell 
North V. (ed. 2) I. 183 Not hedge-lawyers, as Captain 
Lennox used to call those men in his company who ques- 
tioned and would know the reason for every order. 

b. a 1667 Cowley jdzifzt/. Verses fr. Jersey 13 Such Base, 
Rough, Crabbed, Hedge-Rhimes, as ev'n set the Hearers 
Ears on Edge. 1679 Mulgrave Ess. Sat. in Dryden's 
Whs. (1821) XIII. 53 When they began to he somewhat 
better bred . . they left these hedge-notes for another sort of 
poem, somewhat polished. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. 
Wks. 17SS V. II. 7 Corrector of a hedge-press in some blind 
alley about Little Britain. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hedge- 
marriage, a secret clandestine marriage. North. 

C. 1394 Nashd Terrors Nt. Wks. 1883-4 ID- 267 Hedge 
wine and leane mutton. 1688 Shadwell Sqr. A Isatia i. i. Is 
not rich generous wine better than your poor Hedge-Wine 
stum’d ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezv, Hedge-Tavern or 
Ale-house, a Jilting, Sharping Tavern, or Blind Alehouse. 
1711 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 203, I was forced to go to 
a little hedge place for my dinner. 174B Smollett Rod. 
Rand. (1812) I. 38 A small hedge alehouse. 1816 Scott 
Fani. Lett. 26 Aug. (1894) I. xii. 368 Otterhourne..is an in- 
different sort of hedge inn. 

d. Hence passing into an adj. with sense ‘ Mean, 
third-rate, paltry, despicable, rascally’. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden Wks. 1883-4 III. 38 Rascally 
hedge rak’t vp termes. a 1734 North Exam. in. viii. § 78 
(1740) 643 These are hedge Objections. When nothing can 
be said against the Matter, they fall upon the Manner, and 
in Circumstances not material, a 1743 Swift (J.), The clergy 
do much better than a little hedge, contemptible, illiterate 
vicar can be presumed to do. 

9 . Special combs. : Bedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow ; + hedge-binding, something used to 
bind together the bushes composing a hedge ; 
hedge-born ppl. a., bom under a hedge, of low 
or mean birth ; hedge-brow (see quot.) ; hedge- 
bush, a bush used to make a hedge, spec, haw- 
thorn ; hedge-carpenter, one whose business is to 
repair fences ; so hedge-carpentering ; hedge- 
chafer, the cockchafer ; hedge-chanter,-chat, the 
hedge-sparrow; hedge-crocus, an itinerant quack- 
doctor : see Croods 4 ; hedge-fight, a fight under 
cover of hedges or other shelters, as opposed to a 
pitched battle ; hedge-flire, firing from a hedge ; 
t hedge-frog, a toad; hedge-green, the green 
headland in a ploughed field ; hedge-hook, a bill- 
hook for trimming hedges ; hedge-planter, ‘ a 
flame for holding plants in order as to distance and 
position while being set in the furrow prepared for 
them’ (Knight ZJzVAilfgf/z. 1875) ; hedge-popping, 
shooting from behind a hedge ; hedge-pulling, 
the pulling of firewood out of a hedge ; hedge-rise 
(see quot.); hedge-rustic, the moth Luperitia 
Cespitis ; hedge-shrew, ?the shrew-mouse ; hedge- 
warbler, the hedge-sparrow ; hedge-wise adv., in 
the fashion of a hedge. Also Hedge-bill, etc. 

a 1823 Forby Vac. E, Anglia, * Hedge-accentor, the hedge- 
sparrow. i 6 tt Beaum. & Fl. Nnt. Bm-n. Pestle ii. iv, He 
came and basted me with a *hedge-binding. 1391 Shaks. 
I Hen. VI, iv.i.43 Like a *Hedge-borne Swaine, That doth 
presume to boast of Gentle blood. 1730 W. Ellis Mod. 
Husb. III. I. 37 (E. D. S.) Where bushes, or other trumpery, 
that grew near hedges, have been grubbed up, which we call 
*hedge-brows. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 351 The prick- 
ing Blackthorne, the *hedge bushe, the Bryer, the bramble. 
1839 W. S. Coleman Woodlaiuls (1862) 38 The Maple, from 
its ^valuable qualities as a hedge-bush. 1888 T. Hardy 
Wessex T. I. 29 ‘ You may generally tell what a man is 
by his claws ’, observed the *hedge-carpenter, looking at his 
own hands. 1878 Jefferies Gamekeeper at H. iii. 55 
*Hedge-carpentering was. .a distinct business, followed^ by 
one or two men in every locality. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1. 79 Rooks are fond of the erucae of the '‘hedge-chafer. 
i88z A. Hepburn in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club IX. _No. 3. 504 
The Redbreast and *Hedgechanter were plentiful. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 91 No music’s heard the fields 
among ; Save where the *hedge-chats chittering play. 1831 
Mayhew Lond, Labour I. 424 *Hedge crocusses — men who 
sell corn salve, or ‘ four pills a penny ’, to cure anything, and 
go from house to house in the country. 1724 De Foe Mem. 
Cavalier (1840) 213 It was a kind of a *hedge-fight, for 
neither army was drawn out in the field . . They fought twice 
through the town ..and in the hedges and lanes with exceed- 
ing fury. 1839 Tennent Ceylon IL viii. v. 372 A “hedge- 
fire of musketry was kept up in the rear of the terrified 
elephants. i3&j Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Vn verdier 
. . a kinde of tode or *hedge frogge. i 6 ot Holland Pliny 
II. 430 The hedge frog, otherwise called a toad. 1732 W. 
Ellis Gloss, to Pract. Farmer s.\. Baulks of grass flE.D. S.), 
Those which some call *hedge-greens ; they lie next to the 
hedges in ploughed fields, and serve to turn the plough- 
horses on. 18^ Sale Ccital, Suffield House ziear Derby, 
■“Hedge hook and mittens. 1873 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. 
Sports I. i. i. § s- 8 Some “hedge-popping boy is made to 
bear the blame. 1887 C. J. R. Turner Vagrants ^ Vagrancy 
20s Six women were in the year 1800 stripped to the waist 
and flogged .. for ‘“hedge pulling’ under the Acts of 1766 
and 1768. 1828 Craven Dial., *Hedge-rise, underwood for 
making hedges. 1862 E. Newman Brit. Moths (1874) 297 
The “Hedge Rustic, .appears on the wing in August. 1841 
Browning Pippa Passes Concl. iz But -winter hastens at 
summer’s end. And fire-ffy, “hedge-shrew, lob-worm, pray, 


How fare they? 1797-1804 Tt.wicv. Brit. Birds i-tZif) I. 
179 “Hedge Warbler. Hedge Sparrow. 1727 Bradley An;;;. 
Diet. s.v. Garden fences. Rather to be handprun'd with a 
Knife than dipt or struck up ^Hedgewise with a Hook. 

10 . In names of plants and fruits growing in 
hedges, as hedge-apple, -mallow, -met, -pear, -rose ; 
h.edge-bedstra'w, the white-flo-wered species, Ga- 
lium Mollugo ; h.edge-bell(s, hedge-bindweed, 
the Greater Bindweed, Convolvulus (or Calystegici) 
sepim/i', also erron. the Field Bindweed, C.arven- 
Jzr; t hedge fumitory, Corydalis claviculata •, 
hedge-garlic. Sisymbrium Alliaria (Alliaria 
officinalis), also called garlic mustard, a common 
cruciferous weed with an odour like garlic ; hedge- 
laurel, name of various species of Fittosporum, a 
genus of shrubs or small trees found in Australia 
and New Zealand ; hedge-maids, a local name 
of Ground Ivy = haymaids ; hedge-mushroom, 
Agaricus arvensis ; hedge-mustard, the cruci- 
ferous plant Sisymbrium officinale, a common weed 
with small yellow flowers ; also applied to plants 
of the genus Erysimum ; hedge-nettle, name for 
labiate plants of the genus Stachys, esp. S.sylvatica, 
also called hedge woundwort', hedge-parsley, 
common name of the genus Torilis, esp. T. An- 
thriscus, an umbelliferous weed with finely-divided 
leaves ; also applied to various species of Caucalis; 
hedge-peak, -pick, -speak, local names for the 
wild hep, the fruit of the dog-rose ; also for the 
sloe, esp. a small kind of sloe ; hedge pink, 
the Soapwort, Saponaria officinalis ; hedge-taper, 
the Great Mullein = Hag-taper ; hedge-thorn, 
a thorn -bush growing in a hedge, esp. the haw- 
thorn ; hedge-vine (heg-vine), name given by 
Turner to Clematis Vitalba ; hedge violet, Viola 
sylvatica ; hedge woundwort, Stachys sylvatica. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, * H edge-apple ..V\\di] Crab, or 
Arhut. 1397 Gekarde Herbal ii. cccxvil. (1633) 863 Called 
in English Bindeweed and “Hedgebels. 1378 Lvte Dadoens 
I. XV. 24 Henfoote or “hedge Fumeterre. .is of the same 
natuie and vertue as the other Fumeterre. 1836 Penny 
Cycl, V. 251 The common “hedge mallow. 1671 Salmon 
Syn. Med. in. xxii. 399 “Hedge Mustard .. opens the 
Lungs, and cures an old cough. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., 
“Hedge-nettle, Galeopsis. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bat. iv. 
43 Strong smelling and stinking as hedge nettle. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vii. 127 The common “Hedge, or Hasell- 
nut. 1830 Withering's’ Brit. Plants (1843) i43 Torilis 
anthriscus. Upright “Hedge-parsley. 1889 Jefferies Field 
4- Hedgeroav 159 The broad hedge-parsley leaves, tunnelled 
by leaf-miners. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), The 
bullesse, “hedg-peake, hips, and hawes, and sloes. Attend 
his appetite where e’er he goes, _ 1678 E. Howard Man of 
Newmarket (N.), I judge it is with men as it is with plants ; 
take one that blossoms too soon, 't will starve a sloe or 
hedg-peake. a 1722 Lisle Observ, Husb. (1757) 432 The 
slow, or hedge-peak-bush is apt to die in the hill country. 
1609 Sir R. Shirley in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) HI. 95 Their 
victuals . . are acorns and “hedge-pears. 1873 Tennyson 
Q. Mary in. iv, Like the wild ’■hedge-iose Of a soft winter, 
possible, not probable. 1847-78 Halliwell, * Hedge-speaks, 
biigs.Glotec. i 8 $s Househ. Words X. 172 That’s the very bush 
. .It’s grow’d to almost a tree, and beats hedge-speakes. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss, s.v. Sloe, In N. Wilts, at Huish, Slons are 
large and Hedge-speaks small. 1383 Lufton Thous. Notable 
Th. (i6oi) 2 An hearb called Mullen, some calls it “Hedge 
taper. 1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1026 The Hawthorne 
is called. .Hawthorne or “Hedgethorne, Whitethorne and 
May or May-bush. 1348 Turner Names of Herbes^ (1881) 
81 It inaye be called in Englishe “Heguine or Downiuine. 

Hedge, V. Forms: 4-5 begge(n, -yn, 5 
hedgyn, 5-6 hege, 6- hedge, [f. Hedge jf;.] 

1. irans. To surround with a hedge or fence as a 
boundary, or for purposes of defence. Also with 
in, about. To hedge off : to fence off with a hedge. 

[c 1000 Rectitud. Sing. Pers. c. 2 in Schmid Gesetze 372 On 
sumon he sceal . . bytlian, and biirh hegegian.] 1388 Wyclif 
Matt. xxL 33 An hosebonde man. .plauntide a vynjerd, and 
heggide it aboute. c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. vi. 517 Heggis 
and wardis. .for to close and kepeand hegge yn, 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 180/1 To Hege, ubi to close. 1326 Pilgr. Perf, (W. 
de W. 1531) S3 b, Defensed & hedged about with the 
sacramentes of Chrystes chirche. 1632 Ashmolc Theat. 
Chem. 214 Heggyd and dychyd to make yt suie and strong. 
*698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 37 Pallisadoes . . hedge in 
at least a Mile of ground. 1733 Smollett Qui.v. (1803) 1. 233 
Till you hedge in the sky, the starlings will fly. 1796 H. 
TTvm'Eiatt.St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 443 In need 
of being watered, and of being hedged round. 1897 
Advance (Chicago) 14 Jan. 58/3 A portion of the home-park 
is hedged-off for her particular diversions. 

2. iiitr. or absol. To construct hedges or fences. 

1393 Langl, P. pi. C. VI. 19 Heggen ojier harwen . oher 

swyn ojier geesdryue. crests Promp . Parv. 232/2 Hedgyn, 
or make an hedge . . sepio. 1373 Tusser Husb, xx. (1878) 
39 No .season to hedge, a 1843 Hood Lay of Labourer ii. 
To hedge, or dig the ditch. 

3. trails. To shape (trees) to form hedges. 

1763 Earl Haddington Forest-trees is The hedging of 
trees, in my opinion, takes away much of the beauty they 
have in their natural shape. 

b. To arrange so as to form a barrier. 

i8ir Examiner 25 May 332/1 As well . . oppose the inunda- 
tions of the mountain torrent hy hedging up piles of chaff. 
1868 Menken Infelicia is, I know that ye [Philistines] are 
hedged on the borders of my path. 

f 4. flg. To bound, limit, define, Obs. 

c 1440 york Mysi. xli. 206 The lawe is hedgyd for theme 
right playn, That they muste he puryfied agayne. 1331 T. 
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Wilson Logike (1567) 74 b, For, this worde [wife] in the 
firste Proposicion, is hedged with her circumstaunce, that is 
to sale, adultrie, whiche causeth diuorceraent. 

5 . To surround as witli a hedge or fence. Also 
with in, about, around. 

c 1500 Baiees Book 375 The ffirst cours : bravvne, with the 
bory shed, lying in a felde, hegge about with a scriptur, 
sayiig on this wyse ; Welcombe you bretheren godely in this 
hall. 1581 SiDNEV 15" > 5 'jfe/?alxxv, The floure-de-luce. . 
strongly hedg’d of bloudy lyon,s’ pawes. 1595 Siiaks. 
John II. i. 26 England hedg’d in with the maine, That 
Water-walled Bulwarke. i6oa — Havi. iv. v. 123 There’s 
such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1659 D. Pell Jmpr. 
Sea 36 note. They would hedge him about with Peail. 1710 
SiEELC Tatter No. 197 p 3 Hedged in by Logical Teiin.s. 
1894 NaUire 26 July 295 A pursuit which is further hedged 
about with a formidable and unwieldy terminology. 

b. To hem in, so as to prevent escape or free 
movement ; to confine, lestrict. 

IS49 Latimer ist Serm. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 27, I will 
hedge strongly thy waye. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. 2 The 
Duke . . seeyng all the country ready set to hedge him in. 
1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in i. 18 If my Father had not scanted 
me, And hedg'd me by his wit to yeelde my selfe Plis wife 
who wins me by that meanes. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. 
Titus ii. 12 This excellent giace hedgeth his heart, a 1732 
T. Boston Crook m Lot (1805) 77 To hedge you up from 
courses of sin. *828 D’Israeli Chas. /, II, v. 108 The 
King was hedged in by the most thorny diCSculties. i860 
1 YNDALL Glac. 1. X. 66, I found myself so hedged in by 
fissures [etc.]. 1863 _Mus. Riddell World in Ch. (1865) 66 
‘ By Jove, I am getting hedged ’, thought the young man. 

T e, In reference to trade ; to restrict or confine 
to one’s own use ; to monopolize. Ohs. 

1701 J. Law Counc. Trade (1751] no Persuaded, .that by 
the meet- means or ways of monopoly, praeemption and ex- 
clusion, they could hedge in the heiTing, code and other 
sorts of fish, as some of the same stamp. .that they can thus 
not only hedge in their wool, but hinder it or anything like 
It to grow elsewhere. Ibid, 149 They are at least as in- 
capable of hedging in the herring, white, and othflr sorts of 
fish, as our ancestors have been. 1832 Westm. XVII. 
273 The attempt to hedge-in gold and silver. 

6. To obstruct as vdlh. a hedge ; also hedge up. 
^S3S Cet/ERDALE Job xix. 8 He hath hedged up my path, 

1620 J. Wilkinson Courts Leet ng If any high-vvaies or 
foote-pathes to Church, Mill, or Market bee stopped or 
hedged up. 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1835) II. xiv. 

army seemed now entirely hedged up. 
1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Stories 227 The difficulties which 
hedged all approach. 

1 ' b. Hedge out : to shut or keep out, to exclude. 
1^9 Eatimer ^tlt Serm, bef. Edw, VI (Arb.) xoo Naye 
ye be hedged out of that lyhertye. 1606 Shaks. Tr. & Cr. 
III. 1. 65 Nay this shall not hoclge vs out, hsare you 

sing certainely. 1670 Milton Mist. Eng. ii. Wks. (1847) 
490/2 Lolhus Urhius . . drew another wall of turves ■ . to 
hedge out incursions from the north. 1701 J, Law Counc. 
Trade (1751) 256 Money, .[js] capable of being hedged out, 
hut never of being hedged in, by restraints, coercions, and 
prohibitions. 

■f* 7 , Hedge in. a. To secure (a debt), app. usually 
by including it in a larger one for which better 
security is obtained. Ohs. 

• Devil an Ass iii. i, Some pretty ring or 

j?"’® > " fifty or threescore pound, — Make it a hundred. 
Ana hedge in the last foity, that I owe you, And your own 

to Sir H, Goody ere 

\Vks. VI. 382 You think that you have Hedged in that Debt 
by a greater, by your Letter in Verse. 1667 Waterhouse 
Tire Loud. 165 To inforce him to hedg in his first Debt by 
addition of money lent. 

•fb. To introduce and include within the limits 
of something else; to thrust in, intrude, insinuate. 
(Perh. in some later instances associated with edee 
in. Edge &.l 6 b.) Obs. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats in. iJ, Pox o’ these bonds ! I must 
persuade him to take another ,^1000, and hedge all into one 
good mortgage. 166$ J. Webb Sione-Heng (1725) 163 
He could never ..have any pretence, to hedge in other 
^tiquities at lus Pleasure. a 1700 Dryden (J.), I pr’y 
tliec, let me hedge one moment more Into thy promise. 
1729 Swift Direct. Servants, Footman (1745) 47 When you 
are sent on an Errand, be sure to hedge in some business of 
your own. « 1:^4 Lloyd Ep. to Caiman Poet. Wks. 1774 
f • 107 Proud to hedge m my scraps of wit. 

8. trans. To secur-e oneself against loss on (abet 
or other speculation) by making transactions on the 
other side so as to compensate more or less for 
possible loss on the first, Formerly also with in 
off. Also_/?^. (In origin app, related to 7 a.) 

1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal (1714) 31 Now, 
Cnticks, do your worst, that here are met ; For, like a Rook 
I have hedg d in my Bet. a 1700 B. %. Diet, Cant. Crew, 
Hedge, to secure a desperate Bet, Wager or Debt, a 1734 
® Abetting on one Side 

or the other, to hedge (as they call it) their own Stake. 
1774 Westm. Mag. II, 583 He .. contrived now-and-then 
prudently to hedge in a bet, by which means he soon found 
himself in possession of a sum which placed him above the 
abject dependence of a waiter. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 4, 

I kept Mging my bets as I laid them. 1820 Ibid. New Ser. 
VI, 79 1 ms , .induced most of the sporting men to hedge off 
Goodman Too Curious xi, Backing 
mente tt^'tted and dexterously hedging his other inyest- 

b. absol. or inir. 

b [Some] like cunning Betters, 
wwl ® ^ hedging, and so ordered their matters that 
side soever prevailed, they would be sure to be the 
Wiimers. « 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) III. 397 This rook- 

loosf*to’dod^^d*vf’ffl”‘* to play fast and 

God doth not like. 
nS V »• When one has made a 
bad bet, it is best to hedge off, you know. 18x9 Sporting 


Mag. IV. 76 No man should venture to bet, who could not 
hedge ivell. i8s5 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 57 
Godolphin . . began to think .. that he had betted too deep 
on the Revolution, and that it was time to hedge. 1894 
WoLSELEY Marlborough II. Ixxviii. 316 He played for 
avei ages . . when, therefore, the stakes became high he 
invariably * hedged ' against all serious loss. 

9 . intr. To go aside from the straight way ; to 
shift, shuffle, dodge ; to trim ; to avoid committing 
oneself irrevocably ; to leave open a way of retreat 
or escape. 

1S98 Shaks. Merry IV. 11. ii. 26, I, I, I my selfe some- 
times, leaning the feare of heaueii on the left hand . . am 
faille to_ shuffle : to hedge, and to luich. 1606 — Tr. cj- 
Cr. III. iii. 15S If you giue way. Or hedge aside fioni the 
direct forth right. 1611 Coigr., Harceler, to haggle, 
hucke, hedge, or paulter long in the buying of a commodity. 
1861 O. W. Holmes Pages /r. Old Vol. Li/o, Bread ij- 
Newsp. (i8gi) 12 Prophesy as much as you like, but always 
hedge. 1866 Land. Rev. 8 Dec. 623 He has hedged with 
such dexterity upon this point that his clergy must be 
sprely puzzled to determine how far they may go in ritualis- 
tic pbsei vances. 1888 ‘ Cushing ’ Blacksm. Voe 1 . 245 Fora 
while the miller hedged and dodged, but being pressed hard 
he finally admitted the truth. 1894 Wolseley Marlborough 
II. 291 It was . .natural to him to trim and hedge in politics. 
Hedg(e, obs. forms of Edge sb, 

“1535 More How Sergt. lud. be Frere 118 in Hazl. E, 
P. P. III. 123 He bale it out. Even unto tlie haide hedge. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 437 b. Supported to y“ 
hard hedg. 

Hedge-bank. [See Bank i.] The bank or 
ridge of earth on which a hedge is planted ; the 
slope beneath a hedge by a wayside. 

1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 362 Woods, 
mountainous heaths, walls, and hedge banks. 1854 P. J. 
Selby Observ. Wasps in Hist. Berwick. Nat. Club III. iSi 
[It] makes its nest in hedge-banks. 

Hedgeberry, hedge-berry. A ‘berry’ 
or fruit growing in a hedge, as the blackberry ; 
spec . applied to the hagberry or biid- cherry, Primus 
Padus, and, the common wild cherry, P. avitim. 

1623 Middleton More Dissemblers v. ii, Black in mouth, 
Like boys with eating hedge-berries. 1657 Coles Adam in 
I^eu (Britten & HolL), In Westmerland and Lancashire 
they call it [bird-cherry] the Hedge-berry-tree. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 572/2 Hedgeberry, Cerasus avium. 

Hedge-bill. [See Bill shj 4.] 

1 . A bill for lopping and pruning hedges, 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 98 Sithes . . vj, ffelling 
axes .. xxuy, Hegge billes .. xxv. 1576 Fleming Panopi. 
Episi. 356 Let us gett a hedgebill and fall to repayring 
broken fencos. X823 Scott PcTferil x. The peasant-boy . . 
with a hedge-bill in his hand. 

2. A collector’s name of a molli. 

. Ja.Rennie Conspectus Butterfl. & Moths 220 The 
I^dge Bill {P[luiella\ sub/alcaiella, Stephens). 

He'dge-bird. 

1 . Any bird that lives in or frequents hedges. 

1884 Jefferies in Cltamb. Jrnl. 1 Mar. 130/1 The hedge- 

sparrows . . ate early in spring joined by the whitethroats, 
almost the first hedgebirds to return, 

2 . iransf. A person born, brought up, or accus- 
tomed to loiter under a hedge ; a vagrant j a sturdy 
vagabond ; a footpad. Cf. gaol-bird. 

, 5 - Jonson_A<wVA. Fair ii. i. Out, you rogue, you 

P}^P* 1670 G. H, Hist^ Cardiftctls i. i. 6 
His g^b spoke him rather a Hedge-bird. 1706 Estcourt 
b I know there's some Business a-foot by 
? cackling. 1877 Spurgeon Serm, XXIII. 
2^ rhey were highwaymen and hedge-birds. 

(he'd^ibJut), Law, Also 6 -butt, 
-bot, 6-8 -boot. [See Boor 5.] =Haybotb. 

1365 Dense Manor Pollington, Yorksh. (MS.), Lessees 
may take housebutt, henbutt, firebutt, hedgebutt and 
plo^hbutt. _ 1S79 Rastell Expos. Diff. Words, Haybote 
or Bed gbot is necessarie stuffe to make and mend hedges, 
which lessee for yeres. or for life, of common right may take 
nion the _ground to him leased. 1716 Lease 0/ Lafids in 
Brumy m N. W. Line. Gloss,, To have.. sufficient house- 
boot, hedgeboot . . and Stakeboot yearly. 1767 Blackstone 
Lomm. II, 111. {1790) 34 Hay-bote or hedge-bote is wood for 
repairing of hays, hedges, or fences. 1845 [see Haybote]. 

t He*dge-creeper, Obs. 

1. that skulks under hedges for bad pur- 
poses (JO 5 £<• hedge-bird ; a sneaking rogue. 

W. Patten Exped. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 140 
A dozen or twenty of their hedge-creepeis, horsemen that 
lay lurking thereby. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trav. ii A 

hedgecreeper. 1688 
Peeved These poor, lame, 

maimed, bhnd, hedge-creepers and highwaymen, must come 

2 . A hobgoblin, pixy. 

c 1380 J. Jeffere HI. iii, 50 Wood-crepers, hedg- 

crepes, and the whyte and red fearyl ^ 

"® ^S®"Creepijlg, a, Obs. That creeps or 
sneaks by hedges; clandestine, base; cf. Hedgbj 5 . 8 . 

hvlfalte'r^ftli-^pdir?^'^*”'^ *j> To set vp a thonsande 

v ' ,59, Bp. Hall 

HERRmr^zl w hedge-creeping Collybist. 1602 F. 

Sfuer Jv and hedge-creeping Qiiack- 

Seeffimr litw (^62), Like the hedge- 

creeping light of glo-worms. ° 

fpl‘ a. [f. Hedgb 1). or sb. + 
-ED J Enclosed with or as with a hedge. Also 
with in. ^ 

AwwA Parv. 232/2 Hedgyd (iV., heggyd), 
skills. 1625 K, IzoNG tr. Barclays Argenis iv xx 313 
."S^MissiliTFORD Viltie 
(1863) 257 A real cottage . . witli us liedged-b garden. 1891 


Eliz. R. Pennell Stream of Pleas. 44 Long walks through 
hedged-in lanes. 

HedgellOg (he-dgihfig). Also 5 heyghoge, 6 
hedioek, 7 hedgebock. [f. Hedge sb. -)- Hog ; 
named from its frequenting hedgerows and from its 
pig-lilve snout.] 

1 . An insectivorous quadruped of the genus Eri- 
naceus, armed above with innumerable spines, and 
able to roll itself up into a ball with these bristling 
in every direction ; an urchin. 

a 1430 Fysshynge w. angle (18S3) 2 Wen he wenyt hyt be 
a hare ful often hit ys a heyghoge [1496 hegge hogge]. 1535 
Coverdale Isa. xxxiv. 15 Thciesliall the hedghogge buylcle, 
digge, be there at home. 1579 Lyly Euphues lArb.) 373 
Thou arte.. not viilyke vnlu the Iledgehogge, who euer- 
more lodgeth in the thouie.s, bicause he himselfe is full of 
piickells. 1656 Bi'. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 136 The fox 
knows many pretty wiles, but the hedgehog knows one 
great one. 1S64 Tennyson Aylmer's F. S50 The hedgeiiog 
underneath the plantain bores. 1889 Pali Mall G. 6 Feb. 
1/2 You need a tolerably thick skin when you go to bed 
with a hedgehog. 

fig. i6^z R. Carpenter Experience 11. iii. 142 In .. desire 
to be delivered of a hedghog that wounds and teares them 
in their tendei inside. 1828 Hawthorne Fanshawe vii. 
(1879) Tier firmness, decision, and confident sagacity— 
which made her a soU of domestic hedgehog. 1876 Eliz. 
Wetherell Daisy in Field xiv, 173 That hedgehog of 
thoughts began to stir and unfold and come to life. 

2 . Applied to various animals armed with spines, 
as (a) the Tenrec of Madagascar (/>) the Porcupine 
Ant-eater of Australia ; (r) Sea-hedgehog, the Poicu- 
pine-fish Diodon hfstrix-, also the yca-uichin. 

1598 Florio, H echinometri, akinde of sea hedgehog. 1737 
Ozell Rabelais I. 350 The Shells of Sea-hedgediogs aie . . 
tail’d Coquecigrues. 1863 Wood HI. 337 
The Urchin-Fish or Sea Hedgehog is a good example of the 
genus Diodon, or Two-toothed fishes . . remarkable for the 
tiemendous array of spiny points which it bears on its skin. 

3 . A name for prickly seed-vessels or burs borne 
by plants, and for the plants which bear them, e.g. 
Ranunculus arvensis, Medicago Echinus {M. in- 
tertexta), Echinaria capitala. 

17H J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 3S7 Hard Bur 
Hedgehogs; .The Fruit of this resembles our Xanthium or 
Lesser Burdock. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxv. 369 
Hedgehogs, whose legumes are closely armed with long 
spines pointing out every way. 1864 H. Trimen in Jrnl. 
Bot. II, 79 R\animculus\ Arvensis .. caW^lI ‘Hedgehogs' 
(I suppose from its muricated fruit) by the country people. 
1866 Treas. Bot. Hedgehog, Medicago intertexta. 

1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 132 The cuiious prickly seed- 
vessels of the corn buttercup — the ‘hedgehog’ — whose 
spines, however, will not scratch the softest skin. 

4 . Applied to other things likened to a hedge- 
hog; t a. A disease of sheep. Obs. fb. A kind 
of militaiy firework. Obs. c. (See quot. 1794.) 
d. A kind of vagrant rabbit, e. A kind of dredg- 
ing-machine. f. A dish in cookery. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 476 Of the Warts and 
Cratches of Sheep. This disease is called by the vulgax* 
shepheards the Hedghog. 1672 T. Venn Plilit. Discipl. 
111. III. XV. 13 To make Hedg-hogs, or balls, you must fill 
them with the same receipts you do your Arrows and Pikes 
[etc.]. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Hedge 

Hog, a leather stuck full of nails, to buckle on the pole with 
the points upward, to pievent the horses gnawing it. 1846 
P. P arley's A VII.325 The hedgehog is a sort of vagabond 
rabbit. 1855 Eliza Acton Mod. Cookery (1863) 480 An Apple 
Hedge-Hog, as Suedoisc, this dishisformed of apples, pared, 
cored without being divided, and stewed tolerably tendei in a 
light syrop. i8s6_S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hedgehog, a 
machine for removing mud and siltfrom rivers and streams. It 
IS somewhat similar in shape to a road or garden roller, con- 
sisting ofa wheel revolving on an axle, to which drawing shafts 
are fixed. Timber stocks are projected from the cylinder 
with iron spades bolted thereto, which act upon the bottom 
of the river, clearing away all obstiuctions. 

+ 6. Applied to a peison who is regardless of 
others’ feelings ; often as a term of obloquy. Obs. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1, ii. 102 Do’st grant me Hedge- 
hogge. i6qs Tryall Chev. in. i, in Bullen O. PL III. 306 
My name, sir, is Bow wow. S’hart, what a name 's that ! 
the Hedge-hog mocks us. 1660 Mrs. Rump 2 Thou Darn’d 
Hedgehock. 

6. attrib., passing into adj. : Of, belonging to, or 
resembling a hedge-hog. 

^^t^n-LiM Heraldry iii. vii. (1660) 135 Unlike to those 
Hedge-hogge holy-ones whose Sharpe censures . . pierce 
thorow all those who converse with. them. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 99 Animals of the Hedge-hog kind. 
1891 N. Cory Lett. Jriils. (1897) 461 The tilting, hedge- 
h^, ransom age. 

7 . a. General Comb., as hedgehog-hooked adj., 
-hunthig, -like adj. or adv. 

x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. i. Tropheis 74 His hands 
and arms, and bosom bristled weie (Most Hedg-hog-like) 
with wyer insteed of haire. 1678 Narr. Murder Goffrey 4 
There had been several Soldiers thereabout . . a He'dghog- 
huntmg. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to Acad. Chair 
Wks. 1812 III. 48 Most hedgehog-like thou bristlest up my 
hair. 1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Hedge.hog-hooked„A£r/iz- 
naio-uncinata spica. A spike beset with prickles. 

b. Special Comb. : hedgehog cactus, a plant 
of the genus Echinocachts , globular and spiny ; 
hedgehog caterpillar ( U.S.') , see quot. ; hedgehog 
crystal (see quot.) ; hedgehog fruit, the prickly 
fruit of an Australian tree, Echinocarpus Australis', 
also the tree itself ; hedgehog fungus = hedgehog 
mushroom', hedgehog gooseberry, a variety of 
gooseberry covered with stiff hairs; hedgehog 
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grass, {a) a kind of sedge {Car ex Jlava) having 
prickly fruit ; (^) name of various grasses of which 
the spikelets form burs, esp. Cenchrus tribuloides 
of N. America ; hedgehog holly, a variety of 
holly with spines on the surface of the leaves 
(Miller Card. Diet. 1724 ) ; hedgehog liquorice, 
name for Glycyrrhiza ecMnata, an Italian plant 
from which liquorice is made {Gerarde's Herbal 
1633 ) ; hedgehog medick, a species of Medicago 
with prickly pods, as M. Echinus {M. intertexta), 
M. viaculata\ hedgehog mushroom, an edible 
fungus of the genus Jlydnum, having prickly hy- 
meninm; hedgehog parsley, a name for bur- 
parsley, Caucalis daucoides ; hedgehog plant = 
sense 3 ; hedgehog pudding, a jnidding stuck 
over with blanched almonds {Cassell's Diet. 
Cookery')', hedgehog rat, a rodent of the sub- 
family (seequot.) ; hedgehog shell, 

the shell of Murex erinaceus, having piickly pro- 
jections ; hedgehog soup (see quot., and cf. hedge- 
hog pudding)', hedgehog stone, popular name of 
a blown iron ore occurring in rock crystals; hedge- 
hog thistle hedgehog trefoil, 

? = hedgehog medick. 

1872 C. V. Riley Noxious Insects 143 The larva of this 
insect {Arctia Isabella) . . is familiarly known by the name 
of the ’'Hedgehog Caterpillar. It is thickly covered with stiff 
black hairs on each end and with reddish hairs on the middle of 
the body. sSi^Syd. Soc. Lex.,* Hedgehog-crystals, the globu- 
lar masses of sodium urate found in the urine, which are pro- 
vided with points or prickles. 1887 C. F. Hoi.der Liv. 
Lights 13S The chantarelle and the *hedgehog fungus are 
esteemed by many. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 229 The 
^Hedgehog Gooseberry is a large fruit, well tasted, and 
very hairy. 1597 Gerarde Herbali. xiv. § 1. 15 ’'Hedgehog 
grasse hath bioade, long and stifle flaggie leaues . . and at 
the top of euerie slalke gioweth ceitaine round and pricking 
knobs, fashioned like an Hedgehog. 1884 Miller Plaut-n., 
Hedgehog Grass, Pa-nicum stagninnm. 1861 Miss Pratt 
jF&7£;r?>'./’/.n.g2 The ’'Hedge-Hog M.&dsck.(Medicago inter- 
texta). 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., ^Hedgehog Mushroom, 
common name for the JHydnum erinacettm. 1879 Prior 
Plant-n., *Hedgehog parsley, from its prickly burs, Caucalis 
daucoides. 1884 Miller Plant-n., *Hedge-hog-plant, An- 
thyllis erinacea^ and Echinaria capitata. 1884 Kingsley 
Stand. Nat. Plist. V. 8g The Echinomyinx, or *Hedge-hog 
Rats, as they may be collectively termed .. the pelage is 
usually harsh, or bristly, or even mixed with spines. 1863 
Wood Illustr. Nat, Hist. I. 370 The British Woodcock or 
^Hedgehog Shell . . is a native of our seas . . much smaller 
than the thorny woodcock, 1769 Mrs. Rafvald Eng. 
Housekpr, (1778) 6 Blanch a few Jordan almonds .. stick 
them lound the edge of the rolls slantways, then stick them 
all over the top of the lolls. .when dished up pour the soup 
upon the roll., some French cooks give this soup the name 
of *hedge-hog soup. 1849 J. Nicol Min, 403 [Goethite] 
occurs enclosed in rock crystal . . the Stachelschweinstein, 
■*HedgehogsLone. 1597 Gerarde Herbal (1633) 1177 Of 
the Melon or *Hedge-hog I'liistle. 1836 Knight Cycl. Nat. 
Hist. II. 466 Echinocactus, a genus of. .Cactacem. .known 
by the name of Hedgehog Thi.stles. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), *Hedge-hog-Trefoil, a kind of Herb. 

He’dgehogged, a. [transl. L. echindtus, f. 
echinus hedgehog : see -ed2.] Set with prickles. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Hedge-hogged Pericarp, Echina- 
tuni pericarp iuvt. 

Hedgehoggy (he'd 3 h{igi), a, [f. Hedgehog -i- 
-Y.] Of the nature of a hedgehog ; externally re- 
pellent ; difficult to get on with. Hence He'dge- 
hogGfiness. 

1858 Motley In Carr. (1889) I. 266 ‘ Why is_ it that we 
English, when we meet abroad, are so very fiiendly, and 
when we reappear in London are so very hedgehoggy ? ' I 
told her that the reason why there was no hedgehogginess 
on this occasion was because I was not an Englishman. 
1866 Ruskin Eth. Dzist (1883) 101 So your hedgehoggy 
readers roll themselves over and over their Bibles, and 
declare that whatever sticks to their own spines Is Scrip- 
ture. i88z Spurgeon in C/j?'. World PtdpityCAW. 163 Get 
near some of those dear hedgehoggy brethren, and go and 
make a pillow of them. 

Hedge-liyssop. A name given by early her- 
balists to Gratiola officinalis, a scropluilariaceous 
plant of Central Europe, formerly noted for its 
medicinal properties ; extended to various British 
plants supposed to resemble this in appearance or 
properties, e. g. Scutellaria, Ly thrum hyssopifolium. 

1578 Lyte Dodoetis vi. xii. 673 Hedge Hysope is founde jn 
certayne places of Germanic and Fraunce. .It groweth in 
Hedges, and wilde places. Some do call it in Latine, 
Gratia Dei, howbeit it is nothing like Gratia Dei, or 
Gratiola. To; 1605 Middleton Witch in. iii, Hedge-hyssop 
too : how near he goes my cuttings ! 1633 Johnson G’emrfl'Fj 
Herbal 564 (Britten &H0II.) It [Polygala] is vulgarly known 
in Cheapside to the herbe-women hy the name of Hedge- 
Hyssop ; for they take it for Gratiola, or Hedge-Hyssop, 
and sell it to such as are ignorant for the same. 1640 
Parkinson Theat. Bot, xxvii. 220 Gratiola vulgaris, true 
hedge Hyssope. Ibid. 221 Gratiola CKrulea, sive latifolia 
major, the greater broade leafed or blew flowred hedge 
Hyssope. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 442 
Lythrum. .hyssopifolium. .Grasspoly, Small Hedge-hyssop. 
1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 43 The deadly fox- 
glove, and its less deadly cousin, the hedge hyssop. 

Hedgeless (he'dgles), a. [f. Hedge sh. -h 
-LESS.] Destitute of hedges. 

1802 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 412 The 
hedgeless sweeps of field. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy I, 
16 f The endless, treeless, hedgeless German flats. 
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Hedgeling (he-dglig). [f. as piec, -1- -ling.] 

1. A young or dwarf hedge. 

1787 W, Marshall Norfolk I. 103 The hedgling is de- 
fended on one side by a deep ditch. 

2. A young hedge-bird. (Cf. fledgeling.) 

1833 Aird Wks. (1856) 337 The callow hedgelings chiiping 
through the briar. 

He'dgelong, a. [f. as prec. -I- -long, OE. -lang : 
cf. Along.] Extending alongside of a hedge. 

«i758 Dyer Poems (1761) 55 (Jod.) On the hedgelong 
bank Sow frequent sand. 

Hedge-pig. 1. = Hedgehog. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. i. 2 Once the Hedge-Pigge whin'd, 
1889 Pall Mali G. 31 May 2/2 Hedge pigs aie egg eaters, 
and will also dine off young biids. 

2. A corrupt form of hedge-pick, -peak, -speak, 
dial, name of the sloe. See Heijgjs sb. 10 . 

He'dge-priest. [Sec Heugb sb. S a.] An 
illiterate or uneducated piiest ol inferior status. 
[^contemptuous^) 

tSS° J. Coke Eng. 4 Fr. Heralds § 167 (1877) 107 In 
Fraunce. .the most parte of your speritual men. .be symple 
persoiib, hedge pilestes not lei tied, a 1568 E^wstAScholem, 
II. (Alb.) 136 Therefoie did som of them at Cambiige . . 
cause hedge prie.stes fette oute of the contrie to be made 
fellowes in the vniuersitie. a 1617 Bayne On Epic, (165S) 8 
In limes of .superstition every hedge-priest’s blessing was 
highly esteemed. 1874 Green Short Ilist. iii. § i. 116 The 
whole body of the clergy, from Pope to hedge-priest. 

Hedger (he-d^sj). [f. Hedge sh. 01 v. -h -eu l.] 

1. One who makes, repairs, or tiims hedges. 

111515 Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) ii Hedgers, dykers, 

and moweis. 1634 Milton Comus 293 The swinkt hedger 
at his supper sal. 1791 Boswlll fcPhnsoii 3 Apr, an. 1776, 
A pair of large gloves such as hedgers use. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Econ. I. ii. § I The hedgers and ditchers, who made the 
fences necessary for the protection of the crop. 

2. One who hedges ; a shuffler. 

1728 Wodrosu Carr. (1843) III. 401 The Go ons and Non 
liynets, too often hedgeis and skulkers, a 1845 Hood Ode 
to Roe Wilson xix, A black-leg saint, a spiritual hedger. 

3. One who ‘hedges’ in betting. 

1873 Slang Diet, s.v., The hedger, .cannot lose, providing 
his information or judgment lead to the required result. 

Hedgerow (he’dgirJu). Forms : see Hedge 
sb. and Row sb. [OE. heggersewe, -ritve, f. Hedge 
sb. Row sb. OE. had also hegeroewe.'] 

1. A row of bushes forming a hedge, with the 
trees, etc. growing in it; a line of hedge. 

940 Charter of Eadmund in Cod. Dipl. VI. 229 Of Stan- 
forde on Se olde heggeiewe on sondermede. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresback's Husb. 11. (1586) 97 Cheryes growing wilde in 
the Woodes, and Hedgerowes. ai 66 t Fuller Worthies 
(1840) I. S49 Made of apples, here [GloucesteiJ grown in 
hedge-rows. 1769 N, Nicholls Corr. 7 v. Gray (1843) 100 
There are many fine trees in the hedge-rows. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. I. 281 Rich coin land and meadow, inter- 
sected by green hedgerows. 

2. aitrib. and Comb., as hedgerow-bird, -carpenter, 
-elm, -oak, -shrub, -thief, -timber, -tree. 

1632 Milton D Allegro 57 By hedge-row eim.s, on hillocks 
green. 1781 Cowper Retirement Her hedge-row shrubs, 
a variegated store. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Dei<on (1813) 
IIS f’he common Devonshire plough, made by a hedge-row 
carpenter. 1878 Stevenson Inlaiui Voy. 43 The hedges 
were of great height, woven about the trunks of hedgerow 
elms. 1892 A. Birrell Res Judic. ii. 48 His family tree,, 
was indeed of the most ordinary hedge-row description. 

Hence Hedgerowed (he’dgirJud) a., traversed by 
hedgerows, 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 163 That rich and beauti- 
fully hedgerowed country. 

Hedgery (he-dgeri). [f. Hedge sb. -t- -ekt,] 
Hedges collectively. 

1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Evenl xxvi. 275 The kindly 
tangles of its broken hedgery. 

He*dge-SCh.OOl. A school held by a hedge- 
side or in the open air, as was once common in 
Ii eland; hence, a poor, mean, low-class school. 

1807 Edin. Rex. X. 53 The lower Irish are sufficiently 
well taught, even in their hedge-schools. 1807 T. Horne 
tr. Goede's Trav. II. 81 Bristol [has] a few charity-schools, 
and two hedge-schools with only one master. 1830 W. 
Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 142 The 
worthy pedagogue selected the first gieen spot on the sunny 
side of a quick-set-thorn hedge.. and there, .carried on the 
work of instruction. From, this circumstance the name of 
Hedge School originated. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Educ. viii. (ed. z) 194 The hedge-school, a name of contempt 
for institutions in which the smatterings of knowledge could 
only be obtained. 1879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 394/1 
The workmen are Irish ; taken from common hedge schools. 
Hence Hedge-schooTmaster. 

1830 W. Carleton Traits Irish Peasantry (1836) II. 248 
What was Plato himself but a hedge schoolmaster? 1851 
Thackeray Eng. Hum. vi, Paddy Byrne, the hedge-school- 
master, took him in hand. 

He*dge-side. The side of a hedge. Also 
attrib. , sometimes with sense of Hedge sb. 8 c. 

1568 Grafton II. 296 [He] layed him under a hedge 

side for to refreshe hym. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 208 
By hedge-side coolly led, Brooks curl o’er their sandy bed. 
1848 Kingsley Lett. (1878) I. 174 The commonest hedge- 
side leaf. 1851 D. Jeerold St. Giles xiii. 135 Maid-of-all- 
work at a hedge-side hotel. 

He’dge-sparrow. A common British and 
European biid (^Accentor modularis'), belonging to 
the Sylmidm, or Warblers. 

1530 Palsgr. Z30/1 Hedge sparowe, a byrde. 1629 Mas- 
singer Picture II. ii, Soldiers — that, like the foolish hedge 
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sparrow, To their own ruin, hatch this cuckoo, peace. 1774 
G. White Stthome xli. 106 Hedge-sparrows frequent sinks 
and gutters in hard weather, wheie they pick up crumbs 
and other sweepings. 1897 2 Jan. 8/3 The so-called 

hedge spairow is not a sparrow at all, the colour of the 
upper paits being its only similaiity with that bird,. it has 
nothing whatever in common with true spairows. 

He’dge-WOOd. t a- Wood for hedge-bote 
{pbsfl b. Tiees or timber grown in hedgerows. 
C. Firewood gathered fiom hedges. 

160Z Fuldecke wd Pt. Parall. 52 The termor hath .. 
hedge-wood, and fire-woode belonging to his Leanne of 
common right: and he may cut wood for that purpose. 
1707 Mortimer Husb. i. (1708) 610 Plant timber-'i'iees or 
Coppice-Wood, or Hedge-wood. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. 
Inland Navig. ig Coals purchased will be cheaper . . than 
hedge-wood stolen. 

Hedging (he-dgig), vbi. sb. [f. FIedge z/.J 

1. The action of the verb Hedge ; the construc- 
tion or lepair of hedges. 

c 1380 Wyclip Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 28 For dichying and 
begging, and delvynge of tounes. 1481-93 Howard Househ. 
Bks. iRo.xb.l 366 For woode raakynge and hedgynge. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel (1664) 52 Charges for hedging, forty shil- 
lings. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) III. 53 No tithes shall be 
paid ciisylva cxdua employed in hedging, or for fuel. 

2. concr. Matter forming or made into a hedge. 

1517 Domesday Inclos, {1897) I. 249 One acre of Errable 

land, with hedgyng and Dikyng. 1801 R. Gill Tint Quey 
in Chambeis Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 176 Whilk.. 
had, by light o’ day. Within the hedging made its way. 

3. The securing of, or limiting the possible loss 
on, a debt, bet, or the like : see Hedge v. 7 , S. 

a 1631 Donne Ferw. V. cxxviii. 301 All your Hedgings in 
of Debt, all your crafty Bargains, c 1770 C. Anstey Hor. 
Imit. Wlcs. (1808) igi Hedging and odds and bets their 
theme. r8i6 Sporting Mag. 'tAINII. 277 In a maimer that 
will rendei the piactice of hedging off lathei piecaiious. 
1824 Miss Mitfoud Village Sei. i. (1863) 172 An affair of 
beltings, and hedgings, and cheatings. 

4. Shuffling, dodging. 

1722 Wodroto Corr. (1843) II. 645 Where was a great deal 
of hedging and political disputing. 1728 Ibid. III. 407 The 
plain shiftings and hedgings I have observed befoie the 
committee. 1826 Carlyle in Fronde Life (1882) I. 352 
Persuaded that he shall go to heaven, when his hedging 
heie below is done. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as hedging lime ; esp, = used 
in hedging, as hedging ettff, glove, hook, money. 

1521 in Rogers Agric. (J- Pi-kes III. 565/4, 3 pr. hedging 
cuffs & gloves (a) /6. 1530 Palsgr. 230/1 Hedgyng glove, 

monfle. 1611 Cotgh., Hayeson, hedging time, or, the sea- 
son to make hedges in. 1827 in Hone Everg-dajy Bk, II. 
90s With, .his bill-hook and hedging mittens m his hand, 

Hedging’ly,Gtfz'. [f./?i?t/^f«,f,pr.pple. of Hedge 
■V. -1- -LY ^.] So as to hedge (see Hedge v. 8 ). 

1894 Sat. Rev. 12 May 488 The contention which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meiely hedgingly threw out 
on the fiist night of the debate. 

, He’dgin.g-'bill. [Bill slD 4 ,] A hill with a 
long handle nsed in cutting and trimming hedges. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII {iSg 6 ) ii6 Ffelling axes..xxx, 
Heggyng billes . . xxiiij. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb, § 5 An 
husbaude muste haue an axe, a hachet, a hedgyngebyll. 
1681 Worlidge D/cA Rust. (E. D. S.), h Bill is an edg- 
tool, at the end of a stale or handle ; if short then it is 
called a Hand-bill ; if long then a Hedging-bill. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening Cutting the Palisade 
..with the Hedging-Bill. 1827 De QuiNCEY/I/«n/crWks. 
1862 IV. 53 One author contends, .for a hedging-bill. 

Hedgy (he'dgi), a. [f. Hedge jA - h -Y.] +a. 
Of or belonging to a hedge (o^r.). b. Characterized 
by abundance of hedges. 

1597-8 Ei>. Hall Sat. iii. i, Or search'd the hopeful thicks 
of hedgy rows, For briery berries, or haws, or sourer sloes, 
1643 Nicholas Let. in Carte Ormonde (1735) HI. 173 
Between the rivers of Severne and Avon, in a woodland 
and hedgy country. 1890 Times 10 Sept. 5/1 The hedgy 
nature of the country rendered it impossible for cavalry to 
act in force. 

Hedious, hedoes, obs. forms of Hideous. 
Hedir(e, obs. form of Hither. 
t Hedley medley. Obs, [A riming jingle upon 
medley. Cf. hugger-muggerl\ A jumble, con- 
fusion ; an impersonation of confusion. 

1646 J, Hall Poems 1. 7 Strange hedly Medly 1 who would 
make his swine Turn giey-hounds, or hunt foxes with his 
kine ? 

Hedonic (hfdp-nik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr. Tjbou- 
iicos pleasurable, f- tJSofi; pleastue.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to pleasure. (In first 
quot. applied to the Cyrenaic school of philo- 
sophers : see B. i.) 

1656 Stanley /// jjf. Philos, iv. (1701) 134/i Aristippus .. 
Instituted a .Sect called Cyienaick from the place, by some 
Fledonick, or voluptuous, from the Doctrine. atS66 J. 
Grote Exam. Viilit. Philos, xi. (1S70) 1S2 ‘Hedonic’ 
knowledge. 1880 Mind V. 88 The defects of Mill's Fledonic 
philosophy. 

B. sh. 1. One who maintains that pleasure is 
the proper end of action ; applied to the ancient 
Greek school of philosophers (Gr. of fjdovucoi) 
otherwise called Cyrenaics. Obs. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 75 Our Fellow- Atheists, the 
Hedonicks and Cyrenaicks. 

2. pi. Hedonics : The doctrine of pleasure; that 
part of ethics which treats of pleasure. 

1865 J. Grote Treat. Mor. Ideas 11.(1876) 14 The unideal 
form of eudsemonics of which I have spoken is hedonics, or 
a science of indolentia, a 1866 — Exam, Utilii. Philos, ii. 
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(1870) 181 Hedonics, or the science of human pleasure. 1879 
Mill Hill Mag. June 6 And now one rises to bepraise John 
Stuart Mill’s hedonics. 

Hedouical, a. rare — °. =HED0Hlca. 

In recent Diets. 

Hedonism (hrcl^niz’m). [f. Gr. filovr] plea- 
sure (see piec.) + -ISM. Cf. F. hedonisme (Littie 
Siippl^^ The doctrine or theory of ethics in which 
pleasure is regarded as the chief good, or the proper 
end of action. 

1836 Seelye ir. Schwegler’s Hist. Philos. (1864) 71 
Hedonism, the philosophical doctrine ofthe Cyieneansthat 
pleasure is the chief good. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Pools v. 138 
As mere hedonism — the simple love of sensual pleasure— 
grew, so did the songs and the style of Anacieon gain in 
popularity. 1879 H. Spenceb Pata of Ethics Dis- 
tinguishing Hedonism into the two kinds, egoistic and 
univeisalistic, according as the happiness sought is that of 
the actor himself or is that of all. 1897 G. G. Findlay in 
Exgos. Times Feb., Hedonism, or the pleasure theory of 
life, .is the great heresy in morals. 

Hedonist (h? ddiiist). [f. as piec. + -I3T.] One 
who maintains the doctrine of hedonism ; one who 
regards pleasure as the chief good. 

1836 De Quincey Confess, (ed. 2) 251 In Professor 
Wilson's word, ‘Gentlemen, I am a Hedonist ; and if you 
must know why I take opium, that’s the reason why’. 
(Hole) Professor Wilson coined the English word Hedonist, 
1874 L. Stephen How's in Library 1 . 390 If a man chances 
to be a Hedonist, he should show the good temper which is 
the best virtue of the indolent. 1876 Patfr in E. Go.sse 
Crit. /fit-A’'ais (iSg6] 258 , 1 wish they wouldn’t call me ‘a 
hedonist ’ ; it produces such a bad effect on the minds of 
people who don’t know Greek. 

attrib. 1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 402 This devotion to 
beauty, to beauty alone., was a kind of hedonist asceticism. 
1896 Mns. H. Ward SirG. Tressady fis George’s hedonist 
temper was almost at the end of his patience. 

Hedoni'Stic, a. [f. prec. -h -lo.] Pertaining 
to hedonists, or of the nature of hedorrism. 

1866 Mill in Edin. Rea. CXXIII. 341 Sokrates . . incul- 
cates the ordinary duties of life on hedonistic grounds, and 
recommends them by the ordinary hedonistic inducements. 
1873 JowETT Plato {ed. 2) IV. 30 The Utilitarian or hedon- 
istic mode of speaking. 1894 Thinker T. 571. 

Pleirce Hedoni’stically fli/zi., according to hedon- 
ism, in refeience to hedonism. 

1874 SiDGWiCK Meth. Ethics ir. v. § 4. 156 The moral pain 
. .would be so great as to render the whole remainder of life 
hedonistically worthless. 1886 — Outl. Hist. Ethics iv. 

§ 6, tSi note., Shaftesbury interprets the ‘good’ of the 
individual hedonisdcally, as equivalent to pleasure, satis- 
faction, delight, enjoyment. 

HedonoTogry. rare. [f. Gr. fjhovr] pleasure -f- 
-(o)LOGy.] = Hedonics. 

<11866 J. Grote Exam. Utilit. Philos, xxi. (1870) 345 
Hedonics, or hedonology, the science of human pleasure. 
Hedono'meter. humorous, [f. as prec. ■+• 
•METER.] An apparatus for measuring pleasure. 

1880 Sat, Rev, No. 1312. 763 Who will construct a hedo- 
nometer for us which shall give the exact values in coin, - of 
a '47 signboard and a bottle of ’47 port ? 1887 Jus 6 M ay 14/2 
Who is a competent judge, and where is his ‘ hedonometer ’? 

Hedous, -ly, obs. forms of Hideous, -ly. 

+ Ke'dral, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. i'dpa seat, base 
-I- -AL.] Of or pertaining to the base of a solid. 
i6po W. Leybourn Cnrs. Math. 326 The Diametreof the 
Basial or Hedral ambient Circle of the Hexaedron. 

Hedur, -yr, obs. forms of PIitheb. 

Hedus, obs. foim of Hideous. 

Hedypliaue (he-dif^‘n). Min. [Named Hedy- 
phan by Breithaupt, 1830, f. Gr. ifivs sweet -i- 
-(pavTfs appearing (cf. Gr. -qSvcpaTjs sweet-shining) 
in leference to its brilliant lustre.] A colourless 
variety of mimelite, containing calcium ; a variety 
of green lead ore. 

1832 C. U. Shepard Min. 222 Hedyphane. 1832 Brooke 
& Miller Min. 483 Bieithaupt’s hedyphane is a massive 
variety of mimetlte. 

Hee, obs. form of Eye, He, High. 

Heed (hfd), zi. Forms: i hddart, a-3]iedeii,4-5 
Bede, 5 Heede (heyd), 4- heed. Fa. t. i h^dde, 
3 hedd(e, 5 hedit, -yt, -ut, 6- heeded. Pa. 
ppJe, 4 hed, hedit, etc. [OE, hedan ~ OS. Mdian, 
huodian (MDu,, I)u. hoeden, LG. bidden, Iwen), 
OHG. huotan (MHG. liiieten, Ger. hiiteii) 
WGer. *Mdjan,^fm . <ii^h 6 dA, sb. str. fem., OFris. 
hbde, hilde, OHG. huota, MPIG. huote, Ger. hut 
fem., heed, guard, care, keeping ; not recorded in 
OE., where its form would have been hdd.l 
tl. intr. (In OE.) To take charge, take posses- 
sion, take. Const, vf'iih genitive. 

c 1000 j®LFRic Horn. I. 330 Lazarus ne moste ., hedan 
oaera crumena. Hid. II. 114 We hedaS paera crumena 
o®s hlafes. c 1000 Recfitnd. Sing. Pers. c. s in Schmid 
Gesefze sySponne him forS-siS ^ebyri^e, hede se hlaford 
pses he laefe, bute hwet fiises sy. 

2 . intr. To have a care, pay attention, take notice. 
Const, in OE. and ME. with gemtive; subseq. with 
of, later to, for. arch, and dial, 

Beowulf (Z.) 2^7 Ne hedde he pses heafolan. ciooo 
Polity § 10 in Thorpe Laws II. 316 Bisceopuia geby- 
reo paet hi . . ne_ hunda ne haveca hedan to swyoe. a 1300 
Fragtn. Seu. Sins 33 in E. E. P. (1862) 19 Nel he of dpir 
ping_ hede, c\\oa Destr. Troy 2663 Hedis to pat, and 
puttis of pat purpos. Ibid. 11531 Euer hedyiig in hert 
of the hegh treason. <1x400-30 Alexander 3094 Hefys 
nott your hert to bye, bott hedes to your ende. 1477 Earl 


Rivers (Caxton) Hides 2 Whan I had heeded and loked 
vpon it. a 1618 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libertie 8ao 
Much strength and many men unto their hoordes to heed. 
169a Penn Rise ^ Progr. Quakers (1834) 60 Never heed, 
the Lord’.s power is over all weakness and death. i8z8 
Scott E. M. Perth xxvi. Heed no longer for me, my lord. 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss, s. v.. Never heed, don't 
concern yourself, never mind. 

3 . trans. To care for, concern oneself about ; to 
take notice of, give attention to, to mind ; to regard. 
(In Engl, now chiefly literary ; in common use in 
Sc.) 

a 1223 fuliana 8 Aspe pat heh ping hefde to heden. c 134a 
Cursor M. 3085 (Trin.) Cure lord him 3af his lawe to hede. 
c 1400 Destr, Troy 10339 He hedut 110 hathell. iSS 3 T. 
Wilson Ehet. 54 (R.) That man should be punished who 
little heedeth the mainlenaunce of liis tillage. 1592 West 
isi Pt. Symbol. § 48 In the persons two tliiiiges are to bee 
heeded. 1739 Hurd Retirem. ii. (R.), Which seem to be 
not perceived, or not heeded, by other men. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague 11. iii. 104 Heed not that foolish wretch— go 
on, go on, 1870 Bryant Iliad I. i. ii Domineer Over thy 
Myimidons ; 1 heed thee not. Mod. Sc. Never heed them ! 

“p 4 . To observe, see, behold, take note of. Also 
intr. To look. (Cf- F. regarder.) Obs. 

c 1203 Lay. 17801 Heo leopen to pan hedde, & pene king 
heddei). 13., E. E.Allit.P. A. 1050 pe hy3e trone per 
mo5t3ehede. a 1400-^0 A lexwtder 678 He.. to pe heuyn 
lokis, Hedis heterly on hi3e, behelde on a sterne. Ibid. 1527 
Who so wares fro withowte & within hedes. 

Heed, sb. Forms ; 3-6 hede, 4-5 hed, 4-6 
Se. heid, 5 hedde, (5ed, -e), 5-6 heede, heade, 
5- heed. [app. f. Heed v. : thete is no correspond- 
ing OE. sh. : see piec.] 

1 . Careful attention, care, observation, regard. 
(Now chiefly literary.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4248 (Gott. ) loseph held euer his in hed e. 
1357 Lay Folks Catech. 200 Our gastly fadirs that has hede 
of us. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1567) 54 b, Good hede would 
be had, that nothing be doubtfully spoken. 1373 Lane- 
ham Let. (1871) 50 With great art and heed . . thyther 
coirueyd, and thear erected. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. 
i. ror, I will . . teach your eares to lisp me with more 
heede. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 3 Swimming so with- 
out heed, that some were in apparant danger. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 7z Full slowly pacing o’er the stones With caution 
and good heed. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) I, App. 
701, 1 look on this account as worthy of all heed. 

b. Esp. in phr. to take (f nint) heed. 

<11303 Dwistan 23 in E. E. P. (1862) 35 HLs freond 
nome perto hede. c 1303 St, Swithiu ipj Ibid. 44 He po3te 
on pat pe godspel saip, pat me takp of lute hede. 13. . Sir 
Bcues (A.) 1030 Beues of hem nam gode hede. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 392 Bot proud man of pis tas na hede, 
c 1420 Pallad, on Husb. i. 177 Necessite hath neuere haly- 
day: Tak hede of that. <;x4zs Seven Sag. (P.) 279 Of 
falsnesse non heed he nam, Bot at the last out hit kame. 
<,■1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 368 Tak hede at Aaron. 
1526 Tindale Mark iv. 24 Take hede what ye heare. 1533 
Coverdale Ps. xxxyii. 37 Kepe innoceiicy, and take hede 
vnto the thinge that is right. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 

6 b, Every man toke muche hede to them that daunsed. 
a 1392 H. Smith Whs. (1867) II. 33 Take heed is a good staff 
to stay upon, c i68g Prior Ode 13 Take heed, my dear, 
youth flies apace. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 65 Let us 
take heed, and be on our guard against deceptions. 

c. later, To give, pay heed (to). 

1304 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione iii. iii. 197 My sone, 
gyue hede to my wordes. 1526 Tindale i Tivt. i. 4 Nether 
geve hede to fables, a 1774 Pearce IVks. 111 . xi. (R.), 
Every Christian is hound to give diligent heed to the read- 
ing, and the study of them. 1844 Thirlwall Greeceyill, 
443 Damocritus however paid no heed to their advice. 1870 
Morris Earthly Par, I. i. 423 These unto thee will call To 
help them, but give thou no heed at all. 

* 1 “ 2 . That which one heeds. Obs. rare. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 82 Who dazling so, that eye 
shall be his heed. And giue him light that it w'as blinded by. 
3. Comb., as heed-giving, heed-taking. 

134s Ascham Toxoph. I. (Arb.) 53 Companions of shoting, 
be prouidens, good heed giuing, tine meatinge, honest com- 
parison. 1377 Harrison England ii. vi. (1877) 1.132 They 
fail into this for want of heedtaking. 1619 W. ScLATER.fi'Ar^, 

I T/icm. (1630) 218 Circumspection; diligent heed-taking to 
our selues. 

Heed, obs. form of Head. 
t Heedely, heedly, adv. Obs. [f. Heed sb. 
-b-i/Y 2 J but prob. orig. a variant of Heedily : cf. 
hastily, Iiastly, hastily,^ = Heedily. 

1548 Gest Pr. if<wseD iij, Let vshedely beware lest christ 
iudge vs by our mouth. 1377 B. Googe Hereshach’s Husb, 
IV. (1386) 166 b. The Hennes must be . . heedely looked to. 
1383 Stanyhurst JEneis in. (Arh.) 82 Too the eende in thye 
trauayl thow mayst the more heedlye be lessond. 

Heeder (hrdar). One who heeds. 

1849 J. Sterling in Eraser's Mag, XXXIX. 410 If they 
found a heeder. 

Heeder, obs. form of Hedeb. 

Heedful (hrdfiil), a. [f. FIeed sb. + -PUL.] 
Full of heed; careful, attentive, watchful, mindful, 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, Mark xi. (R.), God. .loueth 
wakeful & hedeful persones. 1377 B, Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. I. (1586) 40 You must be very heedefuU in the weed- 
yng of it. 1607 Rowlands Guy IVanv. 46 On every .side 
they cast a heedful eye. 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 397 Heedful 
of advice. 1873 Whitney Lfe Lang. viii. 142 If use were 
heedful of incongruities. 

Hee'dfully, adv. [f. prec.-i--LT2.] In a heed- 
ful manner ; attentively, carefully, 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Best, m. 326 Let vs be hede- 
fully bent to this ipost earnest thing. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 
1. ii. 78 Pros. Do’st thou attend me? Mira. Sir, most 
heedefully. 1634 T. Jotitisoiii Parey’sChirurg, xxvi. xviii. 


(1678) 640 Cauteries heedfully used, strengthen and dry the 
part. Morris Earthly^ Par. Ill, iv. 32 Heedfully He 

guarded it, that none came in. 

Hee’dfulness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being heedful ; attentiveness, carelulness. 

1361 T. Norton Calvhis Inst. Pref., To moue you to 
willingnesse and hedefulnesse. a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1830) 

I. 130 A circumspect heedfulness not to provoke any man. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Ella of Gar. xi. 133 Ferguswaited upon 
them both with all the quiet heedfulness of a girl. 

t Hee'dily, adv. Obs. [f. FIeedy + -ly 2 .] 

Heedfully ; with attention . 

1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. iii. (1586) 114 b, The 
shape and proportion of the Horse, ought heedily to be 
considered. 1589 Puitenham Eng. Poesie ni. iv. (Aib.) 156 
'This pait in our maker or Poet must be heedyly looked 
vnto. 1612 Brinsley iiA 23 Wilting English heedily, 
ill true Oithography. 1656 W. D. ir. Coinenius’ Gate Lat. 
Uni. § SOI. 147 Heedily receiv information concerning it. 

t Hee'diuess. Obs. [f. as inec. -b-NESS.] 
Heedfulness, attentiveness; caution. 

1396 Spenser F.iQ. v. vI. 34 By Gods giace, and her good 
heedinesse. She was pieserved. 1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. 
Clergy i. § 29 Prxtexiucautionis, in pretence of heedinesse. 

Hee'diug, vbl. sb. [f. Heed v. -1- -ing ■.] The 
action of the veib Heed; attention ; caie. 

1678 Butler Hud. nr. ii. 1320 Your constant Method of 
Pioceeding, Without the Carnal Means of Heeding. 1699 
Lister Journ. Paris 108 With a little heeding ’tis yet veiy 
legible. 

Heedless (hrdles), a. [f. Heed sb. - 1 - -LEas.] 
Without heed ; j^aying no heed or attention ; care- 
less, inattentive, regardless. 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 13 Though one fall thiough 
heedless hast. Yet is his misse not mickle. 1624 Gee Foot 
out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) HI. 53 To make 
havock and spoil of the harmelesse and heedelesse flock of 
Christ. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. i6r There in the ruin, heedless of 
the dead, The shelter-seeking peasant builds his shed. 1837 
Buckle Civiliz. I. xiii. 730 Despising unsupported authority, 
and heedless of tradition, 

Tl Undeserving of attention. Obs. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. (1614) 145/1 A man . . may 
well esteem them [certain legendary histories] as heedlesse 
as vncertalne. 

[Heedlesshood, a supposed synonym of heed- 
lessness, which some would read for ‘ headelesse 
hood in Spenser Sheph. Cal.', see Headless a. i.] 
Hee'dlessly, adv. [f. Heedless -i- -ly^.] In 
a heedless manner ; carelessly, inattentively. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 1. § 30 Post not heedlesly 
on. 1710 Steele Taller No. 212 p 3 Our Women run on 
so heedlesly in the Fashion, that [etc.]. x86i _M_rs, H, 
Wood East Lynne (1885) 24, I think the woman did it heed- 
lessly ; not mischievously. 

Hee'dlessness. [-ness.] The quality of 
being heedless; carelessness, inattention, disregard. 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 13 b, If through 
heedlesnesse you resalute not a friend, he will speake no 
more to you. 1673 Lady's^ Call, i, v. F 56. 50 Thro heed- 
lesness, and want of looking before us. _ 1789 Bentham 
Princ. Legist, ix. § 12 What heedlessness is in the case of 
an unadvised act, rashness is in the case of a misadvised 
one. 1823 Scott Peveril xxxiv, I tripped on, showing a 
bold heedlessness of his displeasure. 

Heedling, var. of Headling. 
t Heedy, a. Obs. [f. Heed sb. + -y.] Heed- 
ful, attentive, careful, cautious. 

1348 GesTPn Masse Ded., Rather heady than heedy. Ibid. 
A vij, Therfore good reader gyue heedy attendaunce therto. 
1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 1058 Worldly men are more 
heedy in their affaires of this world. 1643 Usshpir Body 
Dw. (1647) 237 That we have a carefull and a heedy watch 
to all things that may advance God’s gloiy. 

Heef, obs. pa. t. of Heave. 

Heegh, heej, obs. forms of High a., FIie v . 
Hee-ha'W (hi-hgO) biu ha'W', be-haw 

(he-bawn U.S.). [Echoic.] 

1 . A conventional representation of the bray of a 
jackass ; a name for this. 

1813 W. H. Ireland Scrihbleomania 84 note. The chants 
were interrupted at intervals with an Hiu Haw, in imitation 
of the Ass’s braying, 1831 S. Warren Diary Phyde. xvi. 
(1832) I, 379 An Ass. .opened on us with an astounding hee- 
haw ! hee-haw ! hee-haw ! 1878 Browning Poets Croisic 

exx, To . . estimate applause As j ust so many asinine he-haws. 
1884 C. D. Warner in Harper’s Mag. Dec. 14/2 He-hawn, 
sire Ass, you sing. 

2 . A loud unrefined laugh. 

1843 Thackeray Miss Tickldoby iii. If to laughter he 
was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 1872 Anne 
Thackeray Metis Wives 402 All the boxes began to roar 
with great coarse heehaws at Titania hugging Bottom’s 
long ears. 

Hence Hee-baw v. intr., to bray, as an ass. 

1821 Clare Viii. Minstr. I. 44 Ass after ass still hee-haws 
through the town. 1831 S. Warren Diary Physic, xvi. (1832) 
I- 379 Away sprung the jackass . . hee-hawing incessantly. 
1839 Thackeray Virgin. (Ogih), Suppose thou art making 
an ass of thyself . . are there not people in England who 
heehaw too? 1884 C. D. Warner in Harper's Mag. Dec. 
14/2 The ass he-hawned, or brayed. .The people he-hawned 
or brayed thrice, in like manner. 

Heel (hfl), Forms ; i b 61 a, bsHa, (I16I), 
3 beale, 3-6 hole, 4-5 beill, 4-7 beele, 5-7 
beille, (5 byelle, 6 belle, biele, 7 eel), 6-7 
beal(e, 4- beel. [OE. hila, hkla wk. masc, = 
OFris. Mia fem., MDu. hiele m, and f., Dn. hiel 
m. ; cf. ON. hxllm. (Sw. hal, Da. hiel) '.—^hdhil 
*hanhil, deriv. of *hanh-, in OE. h 6 h hough, heel.] 
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I. 1. The projecting hinder part of the foot, 
below the ankle and behind the hollow of the foot. 

c8so Lorica Gloss. 57 in O. E. Texts 173 Talos, helan. 
Ibid. 59 Calcibus, helum. r 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
266/8 Calx, hela, hoh niheweaid. Ancr, R. 112 A 

Intel ihurt i hen eie derueo more hen deS a muchel i 3 e hele, 
vor het fleschs is deaduie here, c 1300 898 Sparede 
he neyther tos ne heles. 1573 Barbouk Bruce xvi. 596 The 
gilt spuris, richt by the heill. C148S in E. E. Misc. (Wai- 
ton Club) 7 Undure my hyelle is that me grevys, Fore at 
my hart I fete no sowre. a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe Wks. 
(1843) 86 To se her treade the gioiinde With heles short 
and rounde. 1599 Nasiie Lenten Stuffe 24 A fift, of an 
inflamed heale_. _ 1641 J. Jackson True Evan^. T, r. 17 A 
Serpent, a Basilisk, biting the heele, and stingrng the face. 
1711 Budgell Sped. No. 77 IT 8 His Stockings are about 
his Heels. 1842 Tennyson Morte A' Arthur 2S6 Then 
Francis, .drove hts heel into the smoulder’d log. 

b. The heel armed or fitted with a spur. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6394 Ector . . toke his horse with his 
helis, hastid before. C1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 
62 It’s time to lend my horse a heele. 1663 Butler Hint. 
I. iii. 484 Then ply'd. With iron heel, his courser's side. 
1792 OsBALDisTON Brit. Sportsm. 395 The word heel is 
taken for the spur itself ; hence they say . . ‘ he knows the 
heels ; he obeys the heels ; he answers the heels ; he is very 
well upon the heels ’. 1888 Mrs. Kennard Glorious Gallop 
92 She gave Galopaid a slight touch of the heel, and trotted 
briskly on. 

c. Put for the foot as a whole. 

aizzg ynliana 30 pat hit urne endelong hire leofliche bodi 
dun to \>e helen. a 1225 St. Marker. 13 pe meiden dude 
swa, leowsede ant leo'Sede a lutel hire hele. 1586 J. Hooker 
Girnld. Irel. Ep. Ded. A ij b in Uolinshed III, His bodie 
hanged by theheeles at Corke. iggo Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 46 
His looser garment . . flew about his heeles in wanton wize. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 34 Rough Satyrs danced, and Fauns 
with cloven heel From the glad sound would not be absent 
long, c 1718 Prior Hans Carvel 118 He . . was carried off 
to bed : John held his heels, and Nan his head. 1859 Geo. 
Eliot A. Bede i. xi. For ye're a stirring body in a mornin’, 
an’ ye’ve a light heel. 

d. Cribbage, etc. (See quots.) 

1796 Grose's Diet. Vnlg. T. s.v., To turn up his heels, to 
turn up the knave of trumps at the game of all-fours. 1830 
Bokn's Hand-bk. Games 27s (Cribbage) Should the turn-up 
card itself be a Knave, the dealer immediately scores two 
points, .which byway of antithesis with ‘his nob’, are called 
‘two for his heels'. 1882 Society ii Nov. 9/1 In cribbage 
parlance, it was one for her nob and two for her heels. 

2. la quadrupeds and other vertebrates ; a. 
tomically^ The part of the hinder limb which is the 
analogue of the human heel; the calcaneal part of the 
tarsus, whatever its shape or position ; in digitigrade 
and ungulate quadrupeds, and in birds, this is ele- 
vated above the ground, and is popularly called 
knee or hock, also heel of the hock. 

1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. 93/2 These are of a 
wenny nature, and grow on the point of the elbow and the 
heel of the hock. 1874 Coues rn Baird, etc. Hist. N. A. 
Birds III, 545 The heel (calcaneus) is at the top of the 
tarsus, 

b. popularly, (a) In quadrupeds, the hinder 
part of the hoof ; also, each of the projections on 
the coffin-bone. 

1674 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. (t 6 ^^) 72 Seek for his Slot : 
If he Andes the Heel thick, and the Toe spreading broad, it 
argues an old Deer. _i727-sx Chambers Cycl., Heel of 
a horse, is the lowest hind part of the foot, comprehended 
between the quarters, and opposite to the toe. 1831 Youatt 
Horse (1848) 378 On either side [of the coflTin-bone] . . are 
projections called the wings, or heels of the coffin-bone. 

ip) More commonly applied (in pl^ to the two 
hind feet. Also, the hoof or whole foot. See 3 a, c. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 346 WiS wambe wrasce ^enim haran 
helan. c 1420 Antiirs of Arth. 386 [Douce MS.) His horse 
in fyne sandel was trapped to he hele. 1333 Coverdale 
Gen. xlix._i7 Dan shalbe . . an edder in the path, and byte 
the horse in the heles [Wyclie feet]. 1377 B. Googe Heres- 
bach's Husb. in. (1386) 152 b, After that, hanging him [Hog] 
up by the heeles, you shall plucke [etc.]. 1607 Tofsell 

Four-f. Beasts (1658) 243 They must not be afraid of other 
Horses, .but. .rush into the battle, fighting (as is said) with 
heels and mouth, a 1700 Dryden Ovid's Met. xii. Wks. 
1808 XII. 170 He falls ; and lashing up his heels, his lider 
throws. 1847 Tennyson P rol. 44 She trampled some 
beneath her horse’s heels. C1873 Mary Jewry Every-day 
Cookery 128/2 Put two thoroughly clean cow-heels into a 
■Stew pan. _ 1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. gi The donkey 
kicks up his heels and brays. 

(^) In birds, the hinder toe or hallux, the spur. 

1611 Markham Countr. Content, i. xix. (1668) 82 A sharp 
heel’d cock, though it be a little false, is much better than 
the truest cock which hath a dull heel, and hitteth seldorae. 
1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm, 346 His narrow heel, 
or sharpness of heel, is known no otherwise than by obser- 
vation in fighting. 1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 
237 Swarms of goatsuckers . . descend and settle on a low 
branch.. and then, squatting down on their heels, are 
difficult to distinguish from the suriounding soil, 

3. Pregnant uses in reference to the heel or hind 
foot of man or beast, a. As the instrument of 
kicking : hence to raise or lift the heel against, to 
make a heel. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. John xiii. 18 SeSe brucaS mec ml 5 
Jxet hlaf he ahefecS ongtesn mec hel his. aizzs Ancr. R. 
136 Mi leof is ivetted,.& smlt me mid his hele. 1382 
Wyclie jlohn xiii. 18 He that etith my breed, schal reyse 
his heele a 3 ens me, 1333 Coverdale Ps. xl[i]. g Yee 
euen myne owne familier frende . . hath lift vp his hele 
agaynst me. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. ni. i. 15, I should 
kicke being kickt, and being at that passe, You would keepe 
from my heeles, and beware of an asse. 1728 Ramsay 
Fables 4. T., Ass ^ Brock 9 Replied the Ass, and made 


a heel. 173a Pope Ep. Bathurst 68 With spurning heel, 
a 1822 Shelley Oife Naples 112 Fair Milan, .lifts her heel 
To bruise his head. 

b. As the instrument of trampling down or 
crushing. 

1601 Holland Pliny xviii. v, That the lords eie is far 
better for the land, than his heele. 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. 

iv, Our innocence is as an armed heel To trample accusation. 
1838 Prescott Ferd. Is.^ (1842) I. x. 440 The green crop 
had no time to ripen eie it was trodden down under the 
iron heel of war. 1867 Goldw. Smith Three Eng. States- 
men (1882) 2x8 Too hasty in setting his heel on the agents 
of tyranny and corruption. X879 H. George Progr. S( Pov. 

v, ii. (1881) 237 Those classes upon whom the iron heel of 
modern civilization piesses. 

e. Heels', as the hindmost parts displayed by 
a fugitive ; hence as the means of flight. To have 
or get the heels of : to outrun. 

X323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cli. 180 Suche as had theii 
horses by them mounted and shewed their horses heles, and 
thenglysshmen after them in chase. 1383 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. 1. (1879)96 He showes them a faire pair of heeles, and 
away goeth he. 1383 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. 
I. 96 a, The rest, full of lyfe in the heeles, saued them selues. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. v. 34 Saying, our Grace is onely 
in our Heeles, And that we are most loftie Run-awayes. 
16x2-13 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xix. viii, Many a one 
hath had better counsell from his heeles, then from his 
elbows. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberziille’s Polexander 
ii.-iv. 197 One squadron, .he routed and put to their heeles. 
1:1685 ViLLiERs (Dk. Buckhm.) Conf. Wks. 1703 II. 49 
Father, your zeal has got the heels of your Discietion. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xx, Friday ..had. .the heels of the 
bear. 1730-6 Bailey (folio) s.v., One Pair of Heels is woith 
two Pair of Hands, that is, it is better to run for it, than be 
beaten, where a Man has not the Courage or Force to with- 
stand his Enemy. 1832 Marryat N. Forster xi. Be smart, 
my lads, for she has the heels of us. 

4. In insects : a. The terminal extremity of the 
tibia ; b. The base of the first tarsal joint, when it 
is curved to join the tibia ; the ‘ calx ’ of Kirby, by 
him limited to the heels of the four posterior tarsi ; 
e. Leach’s name for the bristles forming the stri- 
gilis {Century Diet.). 

1826 Kmny 8 c SpF-ticc Introd. Entomot. III. 3S6 Calx (the 
Heel). The curving part of the Ptania.. hy which it 
inosculates with the Tibia. 

5. a. The part of a stocking that covers the heel ; 
b. the thick part of the sole of a boot or shoe 
which raises the heel. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron., Irel. III. 89/2 He .. bare it 
awaie in the heele of his stocke. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr, 
IV. i. 136 Gabrels pumpes were all vnpinkt i’th heele, 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. T46 Their shooes . . are usually 
Sharpe at the toe.. the heeles shod with thin Iron. 1709 
Steele Tatter No. 7 IP x6 One of his Shoes had lost an 
Heel. X714 Gay Trivia 1. 31 The wooden Heel may raise 
the dancer’s bound. 1733 in Fairholt Costume (i860) 304 
But mount on French heels when you go to a ball. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 397 She deteimined.. whether his 
heels must be high or low. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward 
Diet. Needletvork 305/1 Upon the ease with which the 
heel fits the weaier much of the comfort of the stocking 
depends. Afnrf. She weaishigh heels. Slippers have no heels, 

6. The heel of Italy ; the S.E. extremity of that 
country (which in shape resembles a leg and foot). 

X717 Berkeley Toiir in Italy Wks. 1871 IV. 556 No 
mountains in theheel of Italy. i869RAWLiNSON.<4»c./fixf. 
333 The heel of Italy (lapygia). 

7. A part of a thing which has the position or 
shape of the human heel ; the hinder end of the 
base ; a protruding hinder or lower extremity. 

a. generally. b. The lower or handle end of a pike, 
violin bow, etc,, or of the blade of a sword, etc. ; the ciook 
in the head of a golf-club ; the top corner of the butt of 
a gun when in firing-position at the shoulder ; the hinder 
part of a ploughshare. c. Naut. The after end of a ship's 
keel ; the lower end of a rudder, mast, or piece of timber, 
d. Arch. ‘ The lower end_ or foot of a rafter where it rests 
on the wall or plate ’ (Knight Diet. Mech.)) also, a cyma 
reversa. Q. Horticulture. A projecting bit of older wood 
taken off with a cutting. f. Silversmitits' •work. The 
small projecting part at the back of the bowl of a spoon, 

g. The vertical timber of a gate which bears the hinges ; 
the harre. h. Conch, The part of a bivalve shell which 
bears the joint or hinge. i. Heeloftheha?td'. The lower 
pai t of the palm, next the wrist. j. Heels of a horse-shoe : 
The turned up extremities ; the calkins. 

a. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 236 In Hertfoidshire 
they have a particular Sort of Spade .. the Teeth of which 
being Iron and broad, rakes out the Mould and spreads it; 
and at the other side there is a kind of heel or knob. _ 

b. 1391 Garrard IFhzressThe heele and tippe of 
their pikes would be equally bolden. xBoy A. Young 
Agric. Essex (1813) 1 . 139 The plough heel, comprising the 
position of the breast behind, and forming, together with 
the end of the rest, that wedge which fills up the fuirovv. 
x8x2 Examiner -yi Aug. 532/1 Two hairs on the heel of it 
[a razor], x8s6 Mrs. C. Clarke tr. Berlioz’ Instrument. 
X2 With the heel of the [violin] bow. 1857 Chambers' In- 
form. II. 696/2 Heel, the crook of the head [of a golf-club] 
where it joins the shaft. ci86o H. Stuart Seamaits 
Catech. 11 On the stock [of a rifle] is a. .heel. iSSi Greener 
Gun 432 Most gun-stocks are twisted over, that is to say, 
the toe of the butt is more out of truth with the barrels than 
the heel. 1890 Gloucestershire Gloss., Heel, the lower part 
of a scythe blade. 

C. 1602 Marston A 7 tt. ^ Mel. i. Wks. 1836 I. x6 Now 
gustie flawes strook up the very heeles Of our maine mast. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Talon de la quille, 
the after-end of the keel, into which the foot of the stern- 
post is tenented : this is also called 4he ship’s heel._ 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxx, joy The tightest ship, .will leak 
more or less round the heel of the bowsprit. 1838 Merc. 
Marine Mag.N . 19 She., went with her heel upon the rocks, 


e. _ x882 Garden 4 Feb. 83/3 [They] propagate readily fi om 
cuttings made of ripened wood, taken off with a ‘ heel ’. 1889 
Co-op. News 6 Apr. 349 The slips [of currant-bush] being 
about ten inches long, and having a ‘ heel ’ if possible. 

_f. X879 CasseHs TeeJm. Educ. IV. 415/1 The next opera- 
tion is stamping upon it the little projection which in trade 
parlance is called the ‘ heel ', and which seems to indicate the 
juncture of the bowl with the stem. 

g. x8s4 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XV. ii. 230 The head and 
heel [of gate], called here the ‘ har ’, are usually made of elm. 
X893 Ibid. Mar. 38 A gate is a rectangulai frame consisting 
of ‘ heel ’ and ‘ head ’ and top and bottom rails. 

h. . x6g2 Ray Dimo/. World 113 It seems stiange to me 
that two shells should be so adapted together at the heel 
as to shoot out to the same extension and the upper and 
nether valve be of different Figure. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 
312 The heel of the larger valve deeply notched up to the 
bolder of aiticulation. 

i. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans ix. (1738)222 A hole 
made in the Heel of each hand. X887 D. Graham in Buck 
Hatid-bk. Med. Sc. IV. 643/1 The heel of the opeiator’s hand 
will be used for vigorous friction of the palm. x888 El- 
vvorthy W. Somerset Word-bk,, Heel of the hand, the part 
of the hand on which it rests in the act of writing. 

j. X831 Youatt Horse (1848) 421 The heels of the shoe 
should be examined as to their proper width. x886 Pall 
Mall G. 17 Aug. 14/1 The shoes of the horses have neither 
toes nor heels, which seems to be a peculiarity of Paris 
farriery. 

8 . The crust at the bottom (also, sometimes, the 
top) of a loaf ; the rind of a cheese. 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. viii. 181 , 1 nolde Jeue for Jii pardoun 
one pye hele. t6xi Cotgr., Esqtngnonner, to cut, or breake 
off a lumpe, cantle, crustie heele, or peece from a loafe of 
bread, a 1774 Fergusson Rising of Session vii, I wat weel 
They’ll stoo the kebbuck to the heel. x8x4 Scott Wgv. 
Ixiv, The heel o’ the white loaf that came from the bailie’s. 
1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xi, The heel of a Dutch cheese. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Heel, the top crust 
of a loaf cut off, or the bottom crust remaining. 

9 . The latter or concluding part of a period of 
time; also, of a book or writing; in Astrol., of a 
zodiacal sign : cf. Head sb. 19 b. 

XS84 R. Scot Discern. Witcher, xiii. vii. (1886) 243 That it 
be not doone in the end, declination, or heele (as they lerme 
it) of the course [of the planet]. X399 Nashe Lenteft Stuffe 
47 So but seldome should they meete in the heele of the 
weeke at the best mens tables, vppon Fridayes and Sattei - 
dayes. 1636 B. Jonson Efig. Grain, i. vi, I will promise, .to 
giue, in the heel of the Book, some spur and incitement to 
that which I so reasonably seek. 1738 J. Rutty Spir. 
Diary (ed. 2) 122 Nine hours spent in bed : it is a great 
deal in the heel of the evening. 1803 Wellington in Owen 
Wellesley’s Desp. 787 The corps , . in a close pursuit at the 
heel of the day, lost many men. 1847 Calhoun Wks. IV. 
363 The Senate’s resolution — passed at the very heel of the 
session. 

II. Phrases. * With prep, or adv. 

10. At, on, upon, t (one’s) heel(s. Close 
behind ; in close pursuit or immediate attendance ; 
also fig. At the hard heels of, at the very heels of ; 
see Hard a, 20, 

X3.. Gaw. (|- Gr. Knt. 1899 Reiiaud com..& alle be rahel 
in a res, ryjt at his helez. X390 Gower Conf. I. 18 There 
bene also somme as men sale, That folwen Simon ate heles. 
« *SSS Latimer Serm. < 5 - Rem. (1845) 229 It is but a super- 
stition to think that a Pater Noster cannot be well said.with- 
out an Ave Maria at its heel, xsyi Golding Calvin on 
Ps. xlix. 13 Death preaceth hard at your heeles. x37g 
Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 26 Our auncestours, which pm- 
sued vertue at the harde heeles, and shunned vyce. 1607 
Shaks. Timon i. i. 27 Painter, When comes your Booke 
forth? Pize/. Vpon the heeles of my presentment sir. 1646 
Trapp Cojnment. Numb, xxxii. 23 The guilt will haunt you 
at heels, as a bloodhound. x6So Cromwell Lett. 30 J uly 
in Carlyle, I marching in the heel of them with the residue of 
the army. X674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. in. (1677) 13 To have 
your Dog at your heels, a xfiSy Petty Pol. Arith. Pref., 
The Hollanders are at our heels, in the race of Naval 
Power. 1749 Fielding^ Torn fanes xvrii. x. Unavailable 
repentance treads on his heels. X782 Cowper Gilpin 204 
Away went Gilpin, and away Went post-boy at his heels. 
1827 PovLOitCourse T. v. So swift trode sorrow on the heels 
of joy 1 1833 M. Arnold Poems, Sohrab t?" R., Ruksh, his 
horse, Follow’d him like a faithful hound at heel. i86a 
Tyndall Glac, r. xvi. 112, I . . kept close at his heels. 

11. Down at heel {adv. and adj.) : a. having the 
heels of one’s boots or shoes quite worn down ; 
taken as a symptom of destitution : cf. 1 2 ; b. 
said of shoes or slippers, when negligently slipped 
on so that the heel pait is crushed down under the 
foot ; also, of persons so wearing their shoes ; and 
fig. slovenly, slip-shod. 

1732 Gentl. Instr. (ed. 10) 2x2 (D.) Sneak into a corner .. 
down at heels and out at elbows. 1833 Longf. Ouire-Mer 
Prose Wks. x886 I. 120 Thus the unhappy notary ran 
gradually down at the heel. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., St. 
Odille, Her shoes went down at heel. 18^ All Year 
Round No. 37. 158 Down-at-heel self-neglect. X87S Tenny- 
son Q. Mary i. i, Fray’d i' the knees, and out at elbow . . 
and Dursten at the toes, and down at heels. 1880 World 
8 Dec. 2 Shuffling down-at-heel sentences. 1886 Pall Mall 
G. 7 Dec. 11/2 If ignorance is bad, assuredly down-at-heel 
dilettantism is worse. 

12. Out at heels {adv. and adj^ : with stockings 
or shoes worn through at the heel ; also, of persons 
wearing such ; fig. in unfortunate or decayed cir- 
cumstances ; in trouble or distress. 

1353 Wilson Rhei. (1567) Sab, Some riche snudges .. go 
with their hose out at heles. 1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 
I. iv. 27 To affectate such woordes as were quite worne out 
at heeles and elbowes long before the nativitie of Geffray 
Chawcer. 1603 Shaks. Lear ii. ii. 164 A good mans fortune 
may grow out at heeles. 1676 Wycherley PI. Dealer in. 
(1735) 74 Go lookout the Fellow, .that walks with his Sword 
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and Stockings out at Heels. 1747 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 
II. No. 83. 254 My present Situation being, as I may say, 
a little out at Heels. 

13. To heel. Of a dog : close behind, in behind ; 
under rule. Also fig. 

1810 Snorting Mag. XXXVI. 149 They will back, or 
come to heel, as commanded, 1849- James ]Voodman xiii, 
To heel, good dog. 1870 Huxley Lay Serin, iii. (1874) 35 
Whose pa>sion.s are trained to come to heel. 1873 G. C. 
Davies Mount, c?- Mere vi, 45 We did so, the dogs, a spaniel 
and a letiiever, keeping to Heel. 

With another substantive. 

14. Heel and toe. a. adv. With proper -walking, 
as opposed to running ; also as adj. and sh. b. Of 
dancing (also heel over toe). 

1830 W. XnvmGSheich Bk, Chrisim. Eve (1865) 251 Master 
Simon . . was ende.avoring to gain credit by the heel and 
toe, rigadoon, and other graces of the ancient school. 1827 
T. Hamilton Cyrit Thornton (1843) 277 With that sort of 
walk, generally called heel and toe, he led his fair partner 
to her station, 1837 DrcKENS Pickvi. xl, Bravo — heel over 
toe— cut and shuffle. i86r Hughes^ Tom Erenun at Oxf. 
xiv, They returned to college, having done a little over 
fifteen miles, fair heel and too walking. 1883 Black Shan- 
don Betts iii, A curious clamping and shuffling, as if some 
one were doing a heel-and-toe step on a wooden floor. 1892 
A. M. Yoshhua.ra EJ/isode 33 He spent the best part of the 
day in a healthy heel-and-toe to Qjigoku. 

15. Heels over head. With the heels in the air 
and the head downmost ; upside down ; to turn 
heels over head, to turn a somersault. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. C. 269 He [Jonas] glydez in by \>e I 
giles, burj glaymaade glette. . Ay hele ouer Hed hourlaiide 
aboute. 1768 Ross Helenore 64 (Jam.), I couped Mungo’s 
ale Clean heels o’er head. Ibid. 86 (Jam.) Now by this 
time the house is heels o'er head. 1814 Wordsw. E.xcurs. 
VIII. 387 They . . An uncouth feat exhibit, and are gone 
Heels over head. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. IV. 523 A total 
circumgyration, summerset, or tumble heels-over-head in 
the Political relations of Europe. 1886 Teknyson Lochslcy 
Hall 60 Y. After 135 Tumble Nature heel o'er head. 

aitrib. 1887 Century Mag. Nov. 49/1 What’ll happen if 
you go on in this heels-over-head way ? 
b. So (Ai-.) heels over gowdy. 

1796 Burns Poem on Life 37 Soon, heels-o'er-gowdy ! in 
he gangs. iSig W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1827) 130 
Heels-over-govvdie whurlin’. 

*** With a verb. 

tl 6 . Cast or tliro-w a-fc .. heel (s. To cast under 
foot, reject with contempt. Obs. 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Fadons App. 330 Those that 
. .threwe not at their hieles those thinges that Moyses had 
taughte them. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 36 Wherein 
I see, a corps of comely shape . . Is cast at heele, by courting 
al to sooiie. ai 6 zZ Preston Bi'eastpl. Faith (1630) 24 
They resist it, casting it at their heeles. 1659 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea 393 The States of England throw not their dear 
and costly purchased Victories at their heels. 

17. Kick one’s heels. To stand waiting idly or 
impatiently. Cf. to cool one’s heels, s.v. Cool v. 5 . 

1760 Foote Minor u. (1781) 51 To let your uncle kick his 
heels in your hall. 1833 Marryat P. Simple Yva, I’ll trouble 
him [not] to leave me here kicking my heels. 

18. lay, set, clap by the heels. To pitt in 
irons or tbe stocks; £0 fetter, arrest, or confine; 
also, fig. to overthrow, disgrace.- So to have by the 
heels ; and, of the person confined, io lie or be tied 
by the heels. 

c igio Hickscornsr in Hazl. Dadsley I. 170 , 1 will go fetch 
a pair of gyves. For in good faith he shall be set fast by the 
heels, isRt R._ Scot Discov. Witcher, in. xv. (i886) 31 
One of Q, Maries justices . . laid an archer by the heeles. 
1634 G. Goddard^ Introd. Burtods Diary (1828) I. 160 
When they had seized upon him and clapped him by the 
heels. _ 1700 Luttrell Brief R el. (1837) IV. 638 The loid 
cheif justice.. will lay the undersherif by the heels. 1781 
Mad. D'Arblay Diary Aug., I supposed you would have 
finished it [a play] in your last fit of sickness , . pi ay go on 
with it when you are tied by the heel next. 1865 Kingsley 
Herew. II. xvi. 274 Tell him Hereward has , . half a dozen 
knights safe by the heels. 1889 Baltimore (Md.) Snn 
19 Noy., The bold offender , , would have been quickly set 
by the heels. 

19. Take to one’s heels; formerly to {be)take 
himself to his heels, to take one's heels. To run away. 

1342 TJdall Erctsni. Apoph. i. 127 When this Manes had 
taken his heeles and renne awaye from, his maister. 1348 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 49 So deceavyng his kepers [he] 
toke him to his heeles. *583 Stubbes Anat. Abus.w, (1882) 
54 They, .betake them to theirheeles as to their best refuge. 
1390 SnAKS. Com. Err. i. ii. 93 Nay, and you will not sir, 
He take my heeles. i6to Holland Livy x,Yxiir. xxxvi. 84s 
The Gaules . . turned their hacke, tooke them to their heeles, 
and ran away. 1639 Harris PaHvals Iron Age 7 ’The 
Tartars, .as soon as they, .find the Poles advancing, betake 
themselves to their heels. 1690 W. Walker / ffzo;;zaf. Anglo- 
Lat. Pref. i Let us take our heels and run away. 1809 W. 

Rnickerb. vil. xi. (1849) 44 ° The rabble incontinently 
took to their heels. 1889 Jessopp Coining of Friars ii. 93 
The beholders would have. . taken to their heels and run for 
their lives. 

20. Trip {liick, strike, throw) tip a person’s heels. 
To trip up, upset, or overtlirow (him) ; also^^. 

1600 SiiAics. A. Y, L. Ill, ii. 223 It is yong Orlando, that 
nipt vp the Wrastlers heeles, and your heart, both in an 
instant. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Kinfs Majesty Wks. 
(1872) 3 Thy Constancy hath trip’d up Fortune’s heel. 1678 
BtfNYAN Pilgr. I. 174 It shall go hard but they will throw 
up his heels. 1706 Addison Rosamondvn. Wks. 1721 1 . 123 
Death has tripped, up my heels. 1887 Baring-Gould 
Gaverochs III. 58 , 1 wish it were in my power to kick up 
his heels. 

-t* 21. Turn one’s heels. To run away. Ohs. 

J, Hooker Girald. Irel, xkv. in HoUnsIted III. 19/1 


He turneth afaire paire of heeles and runneth awaie. Ibid., 
Irel. ssflls [They] turned their heeles, foi-sooke the field, and 
dispersed themseluesinto the woods, c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's 
Flowers (1833) 120- Big looking minions .. make hast To 
tuvne their heeles. 

22. T-uru on (tipon) one’s heel. To turn sharply 
round, turn back or away. 

1737 iff. Thompson R. FI. Advoc. 38 L — d V — e . . turn’d 
shorten his Heel, telling me he knew nothing of the Matter. 
1782 Miss Burney Cecilia I. 61 Sir Robert . . turned upon 
his heel, and was striding out of the room. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge viii. He turned lound on his heels, and 
marched out of the cabin. 1887 Edna Lyall Knt.-Errnnt 
xii. 102 Carlo had turned sharply round on his heel and 
left him without a word. 

23. Turn {hick, tumble) up a person’s heels. 
To knock (him) down; to lay low; to kill. So 
to turn {kick, lay, tip, topple) up one's heels, to die. 

c 1500 Maid Emlyn (Halllw.), He toke a surfet with a cup, 
That made hym tourne his heels up. 1377-87 Holinshed 
Chron., Irel. III. 93/2 Hestrakehim with his bullet full in 
the forehead.. and withall turned vp his heeles. 1399 Nashe 
Lenten Stnfje 13 Of which [sickness], .seauen thousand and 
fifty people toppled vp their heeles there. 1604 Dekker 
Honest IVh. Wks. 1873 II. 8, I would not for a duckat she 
had kickt vp her heeles. i6n Cotgr , Passer onltre, to tipe 
vp the heeles, to die. c x 6 zo Z. Bovd ZioiFs Flosvers (1835) 
133 Nowe Shechem’s gone, he hath laid up his heeles. 1641 
Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Oftentimes (after a longe 
decllninge and goinge backe) [they] turne up theire heeles. 
1648 Gage West. hid. vi. 17 Our men with one reasonable 
Cup of Spanish Sacke presently tumbled up their heeles, 
and left them like swine. 1688 Bunvan Heavenly Footman 
(1886) 148 He hath turned up their heels, and hath given 
them an evei lasting fall. 1843 Browning Flight Duchess 
xvii. 33 Plis heels he’ll kick up, Slain by an onslaught fierce 
of hiccup. 

**** Other phrases. 

24. -j” a. To bless the world with one's heels, lo be 
hanged, f b. To cast or lay {pitds) heels in one's 
neck, to leap headlong or recklessly. *)- c. To run 
back the heel, run or hunt heel, hunt it by the heel, 
take it heel, to nm back on the scent ; lo hunt or 
runcounler; also to run heel-way {16 d. With 
the heels foremost or forivard, as a corpse is carried. 

a. 1566 Painter Pat. Pleas. 63 The three theues were 
conueied foorth, to blesse the worlde with their heeles. 

b. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stnjfe 8_His_yeomen bolde cast 
their heeles in their necke, and friskt it after him. 1676 
Cotton Walton's Angteru. 281 These stones are so slippery 
I can not stand !. . I think I were best lay iny heels in my 
neck and tumble down I 

0. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. (1677) When tbe 
Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, we say, they Hunt 
Cannier. 1781 P. Beckford Hunting (1802) 148 A fault . . 
which such hounds must of necessity sometimes be guilty 
of; that is, running back the heel. 1828 Sporting Mag. 
XXn. 232, I cannot help challenging a stale scent, or, 
speaking more technically, taking it heel. 18.. Rec. FI, 
Devon Staghonnds 1,% (Elwoithy) The whole pack took it 
heel, and were stopped before they reached the edge of the 
covert. 1888 _Er, WORTHY W", Somerset Word-bk., Heel, 
hounds following the scent in the wrong direction are said 
to ‘be running heell, 1897 D. H. Madden Diary Silence 
51 He was merely hunting counter (or heel, as it is now 
called). 

d. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals il ii, 147 He was clapt 
in Prison, and came not out but with his heels forward. 
1701 Cibber Love makes Man iv . ii. Car. How came you 
hither, Sir ! D. Lew. Faith, like a Corpse into Church, Boy, 
with my Heels foremost. 

III. aitrib. and Comb. 

26. General, as heel-beam, -catcher, ~end, -leather, 
-loop, -stitch, -strap ; heel-sliding, -treading vbl. 
sbs. ; heel-fast, -hurt adjs, 

1827 PfanteYs G. (1828) 242 Others, .have added 

what they denominate a‘ *Heel-beam’ 18 in, out Horn the axle 
or cross-bar . . in front of the axle, and next to the draught-bar, 
to which the horses are put. 1646 Trapp Comm. Gen. xxv. 26 
Calcanearius, an Hieel-catcher, or supplanter. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) rig At the ^heel-end [in a drill- 
plough] of this sole, a perpendicular haris inserted. 1887 Flo. 
Marryat Driven to Bay III. xv. 241 Clinging to the heel 
end of the spar. 1896 Cli. Times a Apr. 403 Rogues who 
are lying *^heel-fast in gaol, a 1369 Kingesmyll Mans 
Est. ix. (15B0) 43 Wee are but *heele hurted, but he shall 
be wounded in the head. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 
II. 123 A -“heel-leather to shelter the legs behind. 1880 
Turner Sf Co.’s Catal. Tools (Sheffield) 66 Common brown 
Skate Straps, with “heel loops. 1839 DicKEViS Haunted Ho. 
VIII. 48 There ensued such toe-and-heeling .. and double- 
shuffling, and -“heel-sliding. C1740 Fielding Ess. Conv, 
Wks. (1840) 640 Three dancing-masters.. the “heel sophists. 
1882 Caulfetld & Sawaro Diet. Ffeedlework 306/2 Place 
together the pin holding the “heel stitches and those hold- 
ing the foot stitches- 

26, Special combinations : a. in Shoemaking 
(see sense 5 ), as heel-blank (also blank heel), a 
set of ‘ lifts ’ built np into a heel for attachment to 
a shoe ; heel-block, a block used in fastening 
a blank heel or a ‘lift’ to a shoe; heel -cutter, a 
tool for cutting out the ‘ lifts ’ which form the heel 
of a hoot or shoe; heel-fastener (see quot.) ; 
heel-iron = Heel-plate 2 ; heel-lift, one of the 
pieces of leather, etc., of -which the heel of a shoe 
is built up ; heel-maker, one who makes the heels 
of shoes ; heel-quarters, the part of the shoe 
round the heel, the counter; heel-seat, the part 
of the sole to which the blank heel is attached ; 
heel-shave, a tool like a spoke-shave, used lo shape 
the heel ; heel-tip = Heel-plate 2 (Simmonds 


Diet. Trade 1 S 58 ) ; heel- trimmer, a machine for 
trimming and shaping the edges of the ‘ lifts ’ or 
heel-blank. 

1600 Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 23 Hoe, boy, 
bring him an "heele-blocke, heers a new-journeyman [shoe- 
maker], n:i666 A. Brome On Death Josias Shnie 32 He 
was no whirligig lect’rer of times. That fiom a heel-block to 
a pulpit climbs. 1888 Penton cj- Son’s Shoe Mercery CataL, 

* H eel Fastener, a Metal Plate for placing between the Sock 
and Innersole and attaching firmly all round the Seat of 
Shoe to Wood Heel. 1873 K,nigiit_Z>zcA Mech. 1094/2 The 
“heel-lifts are cut to graduated .size, and merely require 
beveling after attachment. i 66 oChas. IIEsc.fr. Worcester 
in Hart. Mhc. (1744-6) IV, 423/1 A Captain of the Rump, 
one Broadway, formerly a ’'Heel-maker. 1723 Land. Gaz, 
No. 6196/8 Joseph Cook .. Heelmaker. 1798 Coleridge 
Saiyrane's Lett, in Biog. Lit. (1817) 252 Countrywomen and 
servant girls, .with sllppeis without ''heel-quaUer.s, tripped 
along the dirty streets. 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 284/2 The 
crude heel is pressed upon the ‘ ’‘heel seat ’ of the shoe. 

b. Nautical (see sense 7 c), as heel-brace, ‘ a 
piece of iron-work applicable to the lower part of 
a rudder, in case of casually to the lower pintles ’ 
(Smyth Sailor's Woi-d-bki) ; heel-chaiu, a chain 
for holding out the jib-boom ; heel-jigger, a jigger 
or light tackle fastened lo the heel of a spar to as- 
sist in running it in and out ; heel-knee, ‘ the com- 
pass-piece which connects the keel with the stern- 
post ’ (Smyth) ; heel-lashing, ‘ the rope which 
secures the inner part of a studding-sail-boom to 
the yard ; also, that which secures the jib-boom ’ 
(Smyth); heel-tackles, ‘ the luff purchases for the 
heels of each sheer previous to taking in masts, or 
otherwise using them’ (Smyth). 

1847 A. C. Key Recov. H. M. S. Gorgon 24 The upper 
purchase was hauled taut, and heel tackles clapped on. 
C1860 H. Stuart Seaman’s Cniecli. 74 The heel of the jib- 
boom has a sheave for the heel rope to reeve through, a score 
for the heel chain. 

e. In other uses ; heel-cap, a cap or protective 
covering for the heel of a shoe or stocking; whence 
heel-cap v. trans., to put a heel-cap on (a shoe or 
stocking) ; heel-clip, a part of a sandal used when 
a horse has cast a shoe ; heel-dog, one that comes 
or keeps to heel ; a retriever ; heel-fly, ‘ a bot-fly, 
Hypoderma lineaia, that attacks the heels of cattle 
in Texas’ (Funk); heel-joint {Ornith.), the joint 
between the C 7 'us or leg and the tarsometatarsus or 
shank of a bird, the suifrago; f heel-lifter, a run- 
away; heel-pad, {a) a pad in tbe heel of a boot ; 
{b) see quot. ; heel-ring, the ring securing the blade 
of a plough (Halli well 1847 - 78 ); that by which the 
blade of a scythe is fixed on the snathe ; heel- 
string, the Tendo Achillis {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; heel- 
tool (see quot.) ; heel-tree, the swingle-tree of a 
harrow (Halliw.); heel-way backward on the 
scent (see sense 24 c) ; heel-wedge, (a) a wedge 
used to fasten the coulter; {b) a wedge used to 
tighten the heel-ring of a scythe (Halliw.). 

1813 W. Beattie Fruits Time Parings 34 [He] “heel- 
caps his hose, 1859 J. Brown Rob ^ F. ^ His heavy 
shoes . . heel-capt and toe-capt. 1831 Youatt Horse (1848) 
429 The “heel clips are two clips at the heels pf the side bars, 
1887 Field LXX. 569/3 Any man. .would with ease dispose 
of twenty ‘ “heel ’ dogs ere he was asked for one ‘ Hold up ' 
one. 1889 Farmer Americanisms, ’'•Heel Fly, an insect 
pest which infests cattle on Western ranches. 1383 Stocker 
Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. i. 133 b, Amongest the lustie 
“heele lifters, .a good manie. .were driuen to returne. 1874 
CouES Gloss, in Baird, etc. Hist. N. A. Birds HI. 54S 

* Heel-pad, pterna, tuber Tbe posterior portion of pelma, 
immediately under the foot-joint, and frequently prominent. 
(But heel-pad should not be used in this connection, since the 
heel {calcaneus) is at the top of the tarsus, and not at the 
bottom, where the lies.) 1894 Westm.Gaz. 12 July 3/3 
The knees are squeezed in a vice, .and heel-pads inserted in 
the boots. 1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, *Heel tool, a tool 
used by turners for roughing out a piece of iron, or turning 
it to somewhat near the intended size : it has a very acute 
cutting edge and an angular base or heel. 1873 FI. Sf Q. 4th 
Ser. XII. 198/1 There is a sporting phrase, to ‘ run (’heel- 
way when, after a check, hounds take up the scent in the 
wrong direction, running back towards the start. 1323 
Fitzherb. .fifzwA §4 In the settyng of the culture : and with 
thedryuinge ofhissyde wedges, forewedge and “helewedge. 

Heel (h^), sb.^ [A later form of Hielp, after 
Heel ». 2 ] Naut. An act of heeling or inclining 
to one side ; the amount of such inclination on the 
part of a ship. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1822) II. 252 When the ship 
takes a heel. 1819 Byron Juan ii. li. She gave a heel, and 
then a lurch to port, Standard 24 Apr,, An average of 
2 deg. of deviation for each degree of heel ! 1882 W. H. 

White Naval Archit. (ed. 2) 131 "rhe Devastation. .was 
made to reach a heel exceeding 7 degrees, by four hundred 
men running eighteen times across her deck. 

Heel (hfl), [f. Heel jZ-.i] 

1. intr. To move the heel, tap or touch the 
ground with it in a rhythmical manner in dancing ; 
also trans. to perform (a dance) with the heels. 
Also io heel it. 

1606 Shaks, Tr. 4 Cr. iv. iv. 88, I cannot sing, Nor heele 
the high Lauolt. 1828 iT.rawzzwx 679/1 Our English Sailor 
again toed and heeled, almost as neatly as life. 1843 Mrs. 
S. C, Hall Whiteboy iv. 30 [He] performed a most charac- 
teristic and animated jig in the dust, covering the buckle 
— heeling and toeing — whirling his whip. 1863 Russell 
Diary North •5' South I. 273 The men [negroes] . . shuffled 
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HEEMAITTIC. 


HEEL. 

and cut and heeled and buckled to each other with an over- 
whelming solemnity. 

2. trans. To furnish with a heel or heel-piece ; 
to add or put a heel to, 

i6oS Rowlands Hell's Broke Loose i8 Hendiick the 
Botcher, _cease from heeling Hose. i6ia Webster White 
Devil I. ii, For want of means. .1 have been fain to heel my 
tutor’s stockings. i888 Corney Grain Autobiog. 14 One 
Gibson, who soled and heeled shoes in the world. 

b. To arm (a game-cock) with a gaff or spur ; 
hence {U.S. slang), to furnish or arm (a person) 
with something, esp. with a weapon : see Heeled 2 . 

17SS Johnson, To heel, v.a., to arm a cock. 1881 Ld. 
Dunbaven in v^th Cent. Nov. 688 We ain’t much ‘heeled’ 
for chairs. Note, A bird is said to be heeled when his spurs 
aie put on and he Is leady for the fight. 

3. To catch or take by the heel ijtonce-me ) ; to 
fasten or secure by the heels. 

a 1638 Mede Whs. (1672) I. 226 My brother may well be 
called an Heeler, for he hath heeled me these two times. 
Now., to come behind a man and take him by the heel was 
foul play. 1887 N. K Evening Post 14 Jan. (Cent.), One 
would heel him (rope him [a calf] by the hind feet), while the 
other roped him about the neck. 1889 Farmer American- 
isms s. V., In cowboy vernacular to heel is to lariat or secure 
an animal by the hind leg. 

4. To follow at the heels of, chase by running at 
the heels ; also absol. to follow at a person’s heels. 

i8. . Sportsman's Gas. 448 (Cent.) See that he [the collie] 
.. is staunch on point and charge, heels piopeily. 1889 
Boldrewood Robbery temlcr Arms (.iSgo) 12 The old dog 
had been heeling him up too, for he was bleeding up to the 
hocks, 1893 J. A. Barry .S'. Brown’s Bunyip, etc. 197 
Cattle-dogs were heeling his horses. 

5. a. To urge on with the lieel. 

1886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. I. 386 So he madetowaids 
his steed and mounted and heeled him on. Note, Arab[ic], 
‘kicked’ him, i. e. with the sharp corner of the shovel- 
stirru p. 

b. Football, {intr. qx absoll) To pass the ball 
otit at the back of the scrimmage with the heels, 
so that it may be picked up. 

189Z Sira-t/ord-on-Avon Herald i3 Nov. 2/2 First get 
mastei-y in the scrums, and then you will heel out properly. 
1893 Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 Oxford were well content to 
only hold the scrummage, and heeled out quickly. 

c. Golf. (Irans.) To strike (the ball) with the 
‘ heel ’ of the club. 

1837 Chambers' Inform. II. dgs/i When standing too 
near, the ball is often ‘heeled’, or struck with that part of 
the club-head nearest the shaft. 1880 A. Lang Ballades 
Blue China, Golf <s, Ye may heel her and send her agee. 

6 . Shipbuilding, {intr.) To rest with the heel or 
lower end on something. 

czB^oRudim.Navig. (Weale) 147 The stern-timber, .heels 
upon the end of the . . transom. iSfig Sir E, J. Reed Ship- 
build. V. 83 'The pillars heeling on the floors and lowest tie 
plate are 3! inches in diameter. 

Heel (nfl), 11-'^ Chiefly Naut. [A corruption 
of earlier heeld, Hield v., due peril, in part to the 
final d being regarded as the pa. t, suffix. But cf. 
MDu. and Du. hellen for earlier *helden, in OS. 
-heldian, LG. hellen, in MLG. heldcn, hellen, and 
ON. halla, hella, Sw. hiilla ( = Da. hxlde ) , in which 
also the dental is merged in prec. /.] 

1. intr. Of a ship : To incline or lean to one side, 
as when canted by the wind or unevenly loaded. 
Also of other things (quot. 18 S 7 ). 

bSSiisee Hieldw. i.] c 1373 J, Hooker Life Sir P. Car ew 
(1837) 33 (MS. reading) The Mary Rose heganne to heele 
that Is to say leane on the one syde. Ibid., The sayde Mary 
Rose thus heelynge more and more was drowned. 1639 
SoMNEu Saxon Diet. s.v. Hylding, As we say, the ship 
heeles, when it lies ot leanes to one side. 1682WHELEB 
Jojirn. Greece in. 286 The Wind abated nothing of its force . . 
making the Vessel often heel. 1782 Cowper Royal George 7 
Eight hundred of the brave . . Had made the vessel heel. 
1834 I-I. Miller Sch. Schm. (1858) 15 Our cargo is shift- 
ing. .1 could hear the coals rattle below; and see how stiffly 
we heel to the laiboard. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 14 Oct. 18^2 
The balloon then heeled over, and. .theie was a large rent in 
the silk near the escape valve. 

fig. 1858 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. viii. iii. II. 308 Grumkow 
himself, .is now heeling towards England. 1863 Ibid, xviii. 
ii. VII. iig The Austiian Battle , . has heeled fairly down- 
wards, and is in an ominous way. 

2. trans. To cause (a ship) to heel ; to lay (her) 
on her side ; f to careen. Also absol, 

1667 Pepys Diary 30 June, The Dutch did heele ‘the 
Charles’ to get her down. 1684 W. PIacke Coll. Voy. 
(1699) 8 Here we heeled our Ships and scraped them. 1697 
Dampier Voy. I. 363 At the S.E. end of the Island we heel’d 
and scruhb’d also. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) Y. 1872 The 
coinmodore was determined to heel the ship in our piesent 
station, 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlix. (1836) 461 The 
Rescue was heeled over considerably by the floes. 

Hence Heeding “011. sb . ; also attrib., as in heeling 
error (see quot. 1893 ). 

1668 'Wilkins Real Char. 283 When it doth lean too much 
on one side : or doth turn too much on each side . . Heeling. . 
Rolling. 1783 Franklin Wks. 1840 'V'l. 477 In heel- 
ing they are not so subject to take in water as our boats. 
1893 Standard 15 Mar. 3/3 The eiror of the compass caused 
by the heeling of the vessel. .Comparatively few compasses 
are properly adjusted for heeling error. 

Heel, beele, obs. forms of Heal, Hele 

Heel-ball, sb. 

1. The ball or under part of the heel. 

1796 S. Dinsmoor in Morse Anter. Gcog. I. 667 One of 
these tracks was very large . . the proximate breadth behind 
the toes seven inches, the diameter of the heel-ball five, 
VOL. V, 


2. A polishing substance, composed principally 
of hard wax and lamp-black, used by shoemakers 
to give a shining black surface to the sole-edges 
of new boots and shoes ; used also for taking rub- 
bings of monumental brasses, etc. 

1822 R. G. Wallace Fifteen Years Ind. 142 Heel balls, 
shirts, and nankeen for the use of the soldiers. 1842 P'etu 
Words to Churclnu. (Camb. Camden Soc.) i. ii There is a 
way of taking copies of them [brasses] by laying thin paper 
upon them, and rubbing it over with black lead, or with 
what is called heel -ball. i86i Sat. Rev. 22 June 647 What 
the upholsterers call ‘lining paper', and what the shoe- 
makers call ‘ heelball ’, form the weapons of a brass-rubber. 
Hence Heel-ball v., to polish with heel-ball. 

1831 Mayhew Lmtd. Labour I. 369 The old shoes are to 
be cobbled up, and the cracks heel-balled over. 1870 Daily 
Nesvs 10 Nov., The Prussian troops have heel-balled the 
eagle on their helmets 

Hee’l-lDOne. The bone of the heel j the cal- 
caneum or os calcis. 

1398 Florio, Calce . . the heelehone of a mans leg. 1741 
Monro Anal. Bones (ed. 3! 297 The internal Side of the 
Heel-bone is hollowed. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 339/2. 

Heeld (e, var. Hield v. 

Heeled (hHd), ppl. a. [f. Hisel j^.i, + -ed.] 

1. Furnished with a heel or heel-like projection ; 
esp. in comb. , as long-heeled. 

1362 J. Heywood Rpigr. (1S67) 134 A hart in a heelde 
hose, can neuer do weele. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India .5- P. 
245 Persian Boots (which are low-heel’d and good cordovan 
Leather). 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4034/4 A shoit Negio Man, 
long Heel’d. 17H ‘J, Dist.aff’ Char. Don Sachcvercltio 3 
A pair of Red-heel’d Shooes. 1834 Woodward Molhisca 
(1856) 299 Foot large, heeled. 

2. Provided, equipped ; armed, esp. with a re- 
volver, U.S. slang. 

1883 Leisure Hour The ratio of ‘ heeled ’ citizens 

increased . . the meekest -looking individual having one 
[revolver]. 1887 A. A. Hayas in fes7cit’s Rhig 227 You 
fellows would want to go well heeled. 

3. Golf. Struck or given with the ‘ heel’ of a club. 

1890 Hutchinson Golf 6-^ The tendency of the ‘heeled’ 

ball to fly to the right. 1891 Field 7 Mar. 349/1 A heeled 
tee stroke at this point is sure to lie in tufty grass. 

Heeler (hf-loi). [f. Heel vf or sb.^ -f -ek L] 

1. One who puts heels on shoes ; cf. soler. 

1663 Canterbury Marriage Licences, George Robinson of 
Canteiburyi heeler. 1884 L. Gronlund Co-oper. Comtnw. 
viii. 179 The ‘heelers’ among the operatives in a shoe- 
factory. 

H. (See quot. : cf. Heel v. 2 b). 

1831 Johnson Sportsman’s Cycl., Heeler, is the person 
who affixes the .spur to the heel of a game cock. 

2. A fighting cock, that uses his spurs or ‘ heels 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 252/1 A Heeler, or a Bloody- 

heel Cock, .strikes or wounds much with his spurs. 1815 
Sporting Mag. XLVI. 24 Mark them for steady fighters, 
good heeleis. .and deep game. 

3. One who has light heels ; a quick runner. 

1828 Craven Dial., //'cc/cr, a quick runner, active. 

4. One who catches by the heels ; one who trips 
up, undermines, or supplants. 

a 1638 [see Heel w.' 3]. 1830 J. T. Wheeler Anal. 0 . 

Test. Hist. 14 Jacob signifying a heeler or one who heels 
or strikes up his adversary. 

6 . One who follows at the heels of a leader or 
‘ boss ’ ; an unscrupulous or disreputable follower 
of a professional politician. U.S. 

a 1877 N. V. Herald in Bartlett Diet. Amer. (1877) s. v., 
The politician, who has been a heeler about the capital. 
1888 Bryce Ajner. Commw. II. iii. Ixiii. 451 By degrees he 
rises to sit on the central committee, having . . siiriounded 
himself with a hand of adherents, who are called his 
‘ heelers ’, and whose loyalty. . secuied by the hope of ‘ some- 
thing good ’, gives weight to his words. 

Hee'liug', vbl. sb. t [f. Heel + -in& ^ .] 

1. The action of Heel w.i, in various senses. 

[i6gi J. Wilson Belphegor iv. iii, One cobbling of old 

shoes; another heeling of stockings.] 1839 Geo. Eliot 
A. Bede ir. 186 ‘ She’ll know nothin.’ o’ narrowin’ an’ heelin’, 
I warrand.’ 1896 Daily Neu/s 21 Feb. 3/5 There was none 
of the fashionable heeling-out for your Yorkshire foiward. 

2. concr. a. The heel-piece of a slocking, b. 
fiaut. The (square) lower end of a mast or spar ; 
the heel. 

1391 Spenser M.IHMerdzT^ His hose bioken high ahoue 
the heeling. 1794 Rigging ami Seamanship I. 29 The 
heeling is to be square. 1S23 Crabb Technol. Diet., Heeling, 
the square part left at the lower end of a mast, 

3 . attrib., as heeling-machine, a machine for 
attaching the heel to a boot or shoe. 

1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 There aie other varieties of heeling 
machines, which also attach the heel with one stroke. 

He e 'ling', vbl. sb.'i- ; see under Heel v.'i 
Heelless (hH|les), a. [f. Heel j/i.t - i- -less.] 
a. Having no heel. b. Not using the heel. 

1841 Tail’s Mag. VIII. 61 Heelless stockings and ragged 
jerkin. 1837 Chamh. yrnl. VIII. i Villagers in heeiless 
hoots. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 309 The red man . .steps on 
ahead with that easy, light-toed, heeiless .step which has 
taken tliese mountain men up many a smoke-wreathed hill, 

Hee’l-piece, sb. 

1. The piece forming or covering the heel. a. The 
part of a shoe, etc. which forms its heel ; a piece 
added to the heel. 

X709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 65. 2/2 A pair of Heel-pieces. 
1733 Swift On Poetry 173 Like a Heel-piece to support 
A Cripple with one Foot too short, 1838 Simmonds Diet, 
Trade 192/1 Heeling.. putting new heel-pieces to boots, 


b. Armour for the heel; that part of the sol- 
leret which bore the spur. 

1828 Webster, citing Chesterfield. 

c. The piece forming the heel of a mast or the like. 

1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 27 The heel-piece . , coaks 

on to the heel of the lower tree, and the head-piece to the 
upper tree. 

2. fig. The end-piece ; the conclusion. 

J761 Lloyd Cobbler Tessington's Let. 16 And then it 
griev’d me sore to look Just at the heel-piece of his book. 
1786 Francis, Philanthr. III. 176 That great fuinisher of 
theatric heel-pieces. 

Hence Heel-piece v. trans. to put a heel-piece on. 

1712 Arbuthnot_ John Bull iii. vii, Some blamed Mrs. 
Bull for new heelpiecing of her shoes. 1826 Miss Mitlord 
Village Ser. ii. (1863)442, I don’t think he has had so much 
as a job of heel-piecing to do since [etc.], 

Heel-pla'te. 

1. The plate on the butt-end of a gun-stock. 

1847 Infantry Man. (1854) 34 Bring the firelock . . to the 
shoulder, pressing the centre part of the heel-plate, .into the 
hollow of it. 1881 Greener Gun 257 The heel-plates aie 
either of buffalo horn or ebonite. 

2. A metal plate piotecting the heel of a shoe. 

Heel-post. a. The post to which a door or 

gate is fastened, "b. Ship-building. The post which 
supports a propeller shaft at the outer end, nearest 
the screw (Webster 1 864 ). e. The outer post which 
supports a stall-partition in a stable. 

1846 London’s Encycl. Coil. Archit. Gloss., Heel-posts, to 
which the stalls of a stable are attached. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Heel-post, .{z) That stile of a gate to which 
the hinges' are attached, (3) I'he post to which a door or 
gate is hung. (4) The quoin-post of a lock-gate. 1893 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Mar. 58 Additional security may be 
given to the heel-post, .by nailing on to it slabs of timber. 

Heel-rope, -fA A rope attached to the heel of 
anything ; spec. a. A rope rove through a sheave 
at the heel of the bowsprit or jib-boom, in order 
to haul it out ; a rope temporarily attached to the 
heel of a rudder to move or secure it. b. A rope 
by which the heels of a horse are fastened so as to 
prevent kicking. 

1794 Rigging f Seamanship I. 172 Heel-rope is to haul 
out the bowsprits of cutters, etc. 1834 H. H. Wilson tr. 
Fig-veda II. 115 The halter and the heel-ropes of the fleet 
courser. 1869 Sir E. J. Reed_ Shipbuild. xiii. 251 Heel- 
ropes are usually fitted to large iron rudders. 1886 A rmy 15- 
Navy Co-op, Soc. Price Aii^Sept.isas Heel Ropes, V Shape, 
with Leather Leg Strap. 1893 W. T, Waun S, Sea Is- 
landers 173, I.. rove a heel rope to the main-top-raast. 

Hence Heel-rope v., to fasten with a heel-rope. 

1890 R. Kipling in Forin. Rev. XLVI I. 357 Even the 
stallion too long heel-roped, foigets how to fight. 

Hee*l-tap, sb. 

1, One of the thicknesses or ‘ lifts ’ of leather (or 
other material) of which a shoe-heelis made. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni, 324/2 A false quarter shooe 
..hath one of the Heel 'Taps cut off. 1797 'Wolcott (P, 
Pindar) Oat at Last Wks. 1812 III. 494 With heeltaps, 
toe-caps, soles for worn out fame, c 1850 Nat, Encycl. I. 
240 The imports of Herat, - lemon-juice, and ivory heel-taps. 

2. The liquor left at the bottom of a glass after 
drinking ; also, the fag-end of a bottle. Heel-tap 
glass, one without shank or foot. 

1780 R iNNATYNE Mirror No. 76 P 13 Plaving, it seems, 
left a little more than was proper in the bottom of his glass, 
he was saluted with .a call of ‘ No heeltaps ! ' _ 1820-36 [see 
Daylight 3]. 1S40 Dickens Old C, Shop Ixii, ‘Toss it off, 

don't leave any heeltap.’ 1859 L. Oliphant Earl Elgin's 
Miss, to China I. 203 Obliging us to turn over our glasses 
each time as a security against heel-taps. 

attrib. 1897 Pall Mail Mag. June 138 Old heel-tap 
glasses with toasts engraved round the lim. 

b. fig. The last or end part of anything. 

1894 Blackmore Perlycross 75 Her heart was full again, 
and the heel-tap of a sob would have been behind lier words. 

Hence Heel-tap v. ti-ans., to add a piece of lea- 
ther to the heel of (a shoe). Also fig. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 38 A great club who sit till break of 
day to heel-tap the nation; which, they say, is also run out 
at the toes. 

Heelthe, obs. form of Health. 

Heel-'way. Enoneons rendering of hele-waF^ in 
‘ The Grave ’ : see quot. a 1200 s.v. Helewou. 

1838 Longf. The Grave ii, The heel-ways are low. The 
side-ways unhigli. 

HeeiuailtiC (hriemte'ntik), a. Ileb. Gi'am. In 
7 hem-, hseem-. [f. Heb. heemantiv a 

mnemonic term containing all the letters in ques- 
tion.] Applied to those Hebrew letters which are 
used in tlie formation of derivative words and 
inflexional forms. 

« 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) i. 281 Gog,, signifies the very 
same with Magog, for Mem is hut an Hemaiitick letter. 
«:i646 j. Gregory Assyr. Mon. Poslhuma (1630) 189 Gir 
signifying in the Persian tongue an ari'ow, to which if wee 
add the Hemantick letter Tan, we have the word entire 
Tiger or Tigris. J674 Boyle Grounds Corpusc. Philos, 40 
Hmemantic letters. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan, 137 The 
Hemantik n being prefixt. 

Seetne, var. Eme, Obs., uncle. 

Heende, obs. f. End sb , ; var. Hend a. Obs, 

CX440 CnsGxtfoni Life St, Kath. Prol. 177 Of her lyffe St 
also of her heende. 

Heeng, obs. pa. t. of Hang v. 

Heenge, obs. form of FIinge sb. 
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HEH. 


Heep(e, obs. forms of Heap, Hip. 

HeerCliM). Alsohier. [Origin obscure : 
connexion with ON. herfa skein has been suggested.] 
A measure of linen or woollen yarn containing two 
cuts, ‘ the sixth, part of a hesp or hank of yam, or 
the twenty-fourth part of a spyndle ’ (Jamieson). 

1777 J. Anderson Obser-v. Nat, Industry In Farmejs' 
May. (1856) Jan. 44 It was so coarse that they could not 
undertake to draw above ‘ forty heeres ' from a pound of it. 
179Z Statist. Acc. Scott., 1 V, ig (Jam.) A woman 

could spin at an average only 3J hieis in a day. — A hier is 
240 threads, or rounds of the reel, each.. 91 inches long. 

Heeree, obs. lorm of PIearse sb. 

Heerd.e, obs. forms of Herd r/;.i and 2 . 
Heerd.es, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 
Heer(e, van Here sIk Ob^., hostj obs. ff. IIair, 
Haiee j'iJ’j-., Here adv.. Higher a. 

Heerinig, -(r)3mg, dial, and obs. if. Herring. 
Heern, Heerse, obs. ff. Heron, Hearse. 
Heest, Sc. and north, form of Highe.st a. 
Heet^e, obs. forms of Heat, Higiit v. 
IIeeze,lieize(hfz), v. Sc. and north. Forms:4-6 
heis, hese, 6 heiss, heise, 6-9 hease, 8-9 heeze, 
9 heize. [orig. identical with hysse, hyse, kyce, 
early foi ms of lioLSE v . ; cf Icel. hisa. Da. Msse, 
heise, LG, hiescn, hissen, Du. hijschen ;• Fr. MsserS\ 
irans. To hoist, raise, elevate, push or pull up ; 
generally with the notion of exertion. Also^fo. 

C 137s Sc. Ley. Saints, Theodcra 217 Na heis [i>u] jje for 
iiciie.s, 1513 Douglas AEneis v. xiv. 6 Than all .saminyn, 
with handis, felt, and kneis, Did heis thar saill. Ibid. tx. 
viii. 1 12 All sammyn . . Hesit togidder abuf thar hedis hie. 
1549 Conipl. Scot. vi. 41 The niarynals began to heis, vp the 
sail, cryand, heisau, heisau. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. (1843I 
166 To have our hearts heased and our minds lifted vp to 
the heavens. 1721 Ramsay Aimu. Bourchet 19 Up to the 
stars I'm heez'd. 1780 J. Mavne Sitter Cun 111. 135 Heeze 
up his carcass on a chair. 1893 Northnmbtd, Gloss., Heeze, 
..to hoist, to elevate. 

Heeze, heize, sh. Sc. [f. Heeze v.] The 
act of hoisting or raising ; a lift. 

iS'tS Douglas AEneis in. ii. 120 With tnonyheis and how. 
Ibid. III. viii. Ill With mony heis and haill. 1790 Shirrees 
Poems 77 (Jam.) i’ll gie the match a heeze. «i832 Scott 
in Lockhart xvi, As Scott has confessed, ‘ the popularity of 
Marjnion gave him such a heeze he had for a moment almost 
lost hts footing . 

Hence Hee'zy, in same sense. 

17x9 Ramsay A nsw. HamilMs isi Ep. iii, When Hamil- 
ton. .Lends me a heezy. iStg Scott Guy M. xiii. If he had 
stuck by the way, I would have lent him a lieezie. 1824 
Mactacgart Gallovid. Encycl, Heezie, a mighty lift, 

Hef, hefe, heffe, obs. ff. Heap, Heave v, 
Hefd, hefed, -et, obs. forms of Head. 

Hefen, heffne, obs. forms of Heaven. 
Heffarth, -forth, hef(fe)ker, heffour, -fre, 
obs. forms of Heipek. 

Hefful, dial, foim of Hickwall. 

Heft (heft), >f^. [A late deriv, of Heave v. ; 
app. analogical : cf. weave, weft, thieve, theft, 
etc., also heft pa. pple. = heaved. In sense i , there 
was perh. immediate association with heavy.'] 

I. 1 . Weight, heaviness, ponderousness, dial 
and U.S. 


*558 PiiKEn AEneidvii. S iljh, A swarme of bees beset the 
bowes .and fast with feete in cluster clung, .and on the tor 
with heft they himg. 1567 Turderv. in Chalmer-, Enl 
Poets II. 583/1 Or never crusht his head with Helmet" 
heft. 1598 Grenewey Tacittts' Ann. xv. xiii, 240 Weidi- 
mg downe with the heft of her bodie. ides Mro Wor. 
CESTER Cent. Im. % 56 That all the Weighnskshall be per- 
petually .. equal m number and heft to the one side as 
the other. 1848 Lowell Biytovj P. Set-, i. iv. ras Con- 
stitoounts air bendy to help a man in, But afterwards don’t 
weigh Ae heft of a pm. 1867 PennsyH. School yrnl. No 
16107 The books have a heft,-a feeling of weight and 
solidity, uiat the book fancier especially prizes. 1870 Mis' 
Jmiksosi Shrapsh, W ord-bk,, Hejt, a heavy weight. A 
dead heft is a weight that cannot be moved. 
fig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Foganne P. iii. 24 Come to a ser 
mon — -wal, am t no gret heft in't, 

tb, Force (of falling blows). Obs. 

1659 W. Chamberlayne Pharonnidav. v. (1820) 08 Each 
nimble stioke, quick, .fell • yet with a heft So full oLdanger, 
behind them leftBheir bloody marks. 

Stress, pressure of circumstances : ‘need, 
emergency’ (Nares), Obs. 

1586 Mirr. Mag., JC. Forrex v, Far apart from vs w't 
. Wj^edome left : Forsooke each other at the greatest heft. 

0. ihe bulk, mass, or main part. U.S. colloq. 

^*^4 A pfvrt of the crop of corn wa< 
tut A/ ,l^eft of It was bad. 1849 W. V. Herald 5 Feb 
(liartlett), s to his shop the heft of his time. 1884 Har 

Per s Mag. Oct. 740/1 The heft of Mr. Lane’s means wai 
placed in the boat and the house. 

II. 1 4 , A heave, a strain ; a heaving effort. Obs 
Si£'wift violSeftL”' gorge, hi: 

6 . The act of lifting ; a lift. dial. 

1881 BlackmorE Christowell iii, The sturdy parson seizec 
the bigger of the two ash staves, and. .gave the stuck whee 
such a powerful heft, that the whole cart rattled, 188; 

o/Vpe I, Prol. 12 Giving asuddei 
mighty heft that wm intended tp do the workf 1895 E 
Anghau Gloss., Heft, or Plift, a lift or a push. 

[app- f. Heft sh'. 

1 . JTo lift, lift up ; to remove by lifting. 


_ n x66t Fuller Worthies (1840) III. iq6 Hence hefted over 
into Flanders. 1789 Davidson Seasons 3 (Jam.) The eagle 
. . to the beetling cliff he hefts his prey. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Ant, Jirealef.-t. xii. (1883) 260 The Governor hefted the 
crowns. 1882 Jefferies .Smir III. xvi 254 With this con- 
siderate ease Bevis was to ‘ heft ’ his gun to the shoulder. 

2 . To lift for the purjaose of trying the weight. 

1816 Pickering Vocah. 104 To heft,, .to lift any thing in 

order to judge of its weight, is not in the dictionaries. 
1828 Webster s.v. Heft n., We sometimes hear it used as 
a veib, as, to heft, to lift for the purpose of feeling or judg- 
ing of the weight. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break f.-t.aW. 
(1885) 303, 1 should like to ‘ heft’ it in my own hand. 1894 
liLpcicswiiK Pertycross He.. ‘hefted it’ (that is to say, 
poised it carefully to judge the wmight, as one does a letter 
for the post). 

fig. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. ill. 24 Come to heft 
him, tlio’, he don't weigh much ’longside o’ Parson Cushing, 

3 . intr. To weigh, have weight. 

1831 S. Judd Margaret (1871) 241, 1 remember the great 
hog up in Dunwich, that hefted nigh twenty score. 

Heft, Chiefly Sc. [prob. a. ON. hefla to 
bind, fetter, hold back, restrain, f. haft handcuff, 
fetter ; cf. Ger, hefteti to make fast : see Haet 
and ft] To lestiain, retain (milk or urine). 

1808-25 Jamieson, To heft, to confine nature, to restrain. 
A cow’s milk is said to be lieflit, when it i.s not drawn off 
for some time. .. One is said to be heftit, when, in con- 
sequence of long retention, the bladder is painfully distended. 
1842 H. Si'EPHCNS Bk. of 1 ‘ai ni (1849) S22/2 'I'he inipro- 
pi iety of hefting or holding the milk in cows until the udder 
IS distended. 


Heft, var. of Hae'I’ shd and z».l and ft 

Heft, ohs. pa. 1. and jiple. of Heave. 

IIefty(lie'fli),a. dial.nw&U.S. [f.IlEETi3. + -Y.] 

1 . Weighty, heavy ; hard, giievous. 

1867 F. H. Ludlow L'teeing to Tarshish 167, I leckon I 
could foigive him . . but I’m afeard it 'd come hefty on me. 
187s My Opinions ^ Betsey Bobbett's 372, 1 never looked 
well in the saddle any way, being so hefty. 

2 . Violent, [Cf. Ger. heftigd] 

1886 Mrs. F. H. Burnett AzV/ArArf. Ahzo/f&z'ty'xi. (1SS7) 
222 A hefty tin she was— a legular tiger-cat. 

3 . Easy to lift or handle. 

1885 American IX. 232 It should be hefty, light and of a 
form that can be easily held in the hand. 

Heg, obs. form of Hag, Hedge, High. 

Hegberry, dial, form of IIagberrt. 

Hege, obs. form of Hay, Hedge, FIey, High. 

Hegelian (h/grlian, h^-gz-i-lianl, a. and sh. [f. 
the name of the German philosopher Geoig Wil- 
helm Friedrich Hegel (1770-1831).] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Hegel or his philosojahy. 

_ 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 99/1 The thought.. independent of 
us subject matter, or, in the Hegelian terminology, of all 
Its contents. 1845 Maurice Mor. Cf Met. Philos, fa Encycl. 
Metrop. 11.671 Something which should be a substitute for 
the Hegelian system. 1875 Jowett Plato ted. 2) I, xviii, 
Ihe Kantian and Hegelian philosophies. 

B. sh. One who holds the pliilosophical system 
of Hegel. 

1864 in Webster. 1881 Nation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 All 
these facts.. are mostly admitted by Hegelians. 

Hege’lianism. [f. prec. y -ism.] The philo- 
sophical system of Hegel. 

A system of Absolute Idealism (as distinguished from the 
Subjective Idealism of Kant), in which pure being is regarded 
as pure thought, the univeise as its development, and 
philosophy as its dialectical explication. 

1860 Mansel Z qf. ix. 299 note, [Michelet] pro- 
fesses to discover in Aristotle’s Metaphysics an anticipation 
of Hegelianism. 1865 ScU. Rev. 12 Aug. 214 For this spice 
of Hegelianism, or Identification of opposites, the British 
miiid, It might be thought, was hardly prepared. 

So Begele-se, the language or jargon of Hegel ; 
HegeTianize 71. ?raw., to render Hegelian ; He- 
gelism == Hegelianism ; He'gelizezt. to do 
like Hegel. 

1856 Mem. F. Perthes II. xxv, 376 It Hegelized and 
Straussized too much. 1864 Webster, Hegelism. 1881 
Nation (N. Y.) No. 834. 443 Hegelism is . . essentially 
passive, receptive, Jemlnine. 1887 Lowell Democr., etc. 
169 When the obvious meaning of Shakespeare has been 
rewritten into Hegelese. 1887 A. Seth in Mind Jan. 04 
1 he Hegehanising of Kant may be best illustrated from the 
section on the ‘Deduction of the Categoiies ’ 

t Hegemo-niac. Obs, = Hegemonic r/z, 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, xwi. (1701) 318/2 Profit is a 
part of Yirtuous, as being the Hegemoniack thereof Ibid 
A virtuous man being the whole, in respect of his Heeel 
moinack, which is profit, isnot diffeient from profit. 

Hegemonic (hed^z'm^z nik, hfg-), rt.and sb. [ad. 
Gr. TjytieovLKbs capable of command, leading, au- 
Ihoritative, ■qyepomiebv, neut. used subst., atithori- 
t.ative principle, f. ^yepidiv leader, chief.] 

A. ac^'. Ruling, supreme, 

_ Hegemonic functions, ‘the functions of the highest value 
in the animal economy' (Sj/d, Sac, JLeje.), 

t^6 Stanley Hist. Philos, ym. (1701) ^32/2 The Supream 
or Hegemonick part of the Soul. 1800 J. Johnstone On 
Madness 2 (T.) All maniacks have 5 ph-edominant idea, 
which . . IS hegemonick in most of their propositions. 1803 
P UXLEY <5' Ethics 26 The one supieme hegemonic 
faculty, .the pure rdason. t, uim- 

The ruling or supreme part, the master- 

principle. 

3 animals, the members 
Me not detei-mmed by themselves, but by that which is the 
Hegemonick in every one. 1837 Wkewf,ll Hist. Induct. 


Sc. (1857) III. 354 Who placed the hegemonic or master, 
piinciple of the soul,_ in the heart. JX848 J. H. Newman 
Loss ,5- Gain 177 Spit it, or the principle of religious faith 
or obedience, should be the master principle, the hege- 
monicon.] 

Hegemo’nical, tz. [f. as prec. -f - zvl.] =prec. 

«i6i9 Fotherbv Atkeoin. 1. xl. § s (1622) 120 The most 
Prince-like and tiegemonical part of his soule. 1678 Cud- 
wortii/zzAW. Sysi.Ss 9 Mind . .hath a natuial impel iiim and 
dominion over all — it being the most hegemonical thing. 

Hegemony (h/d5e'iuMii, 'he-dgzmoni, hz~ ; or 
with g hard), [ad. Gr. ijyenovia, f. qyepiwv leader. 
Cf. F. hdghnoiiied] Leadeiship, piedoiniiianec, 
preponderance ; esp. the leadership 01 predominant 
authority of one state of a confederacy or union 
over the others : originally used in rcfeience to the 
stales of ancient Greece, whence transfcirccl to tlie 
German states, and in other modern api>lications. 

1567 Mai'LET Gr. P'oresi 29 Keeping our selues fiee fiom 
blame in this Aegemonie 01 Sufferaigntie of things glowing 
vpon yu eaith. 1847 Lewes Hht. Philos. (1867)" I. 278 
Philip .. claimed for Macedon the hegemony of Greece. 
1847 Groie Greece 11. xliv. (1862) IV. 16 The headship, 01 
hegemony, was hi the hands of Athen.s. i860 L inics 5 JMay 
9/2 No doubt it is a glorious ambition which drives Piussia 
to asseit her claim to the leadeiship, or as that land of pio- 
fccssors phrases it, the ‘hegemony’ of the Germanic Con- 
fedeiation. 18S7 Lecky liny, in iSf/zC. VI. 41 Auniveisal 
Republic under the guidance and hegemony of Fiance. 

Hegge, obs. form of Hag, Hedge. 

Heggle, dial, form of Haggle. 

Hegh, hit. Variant of FTeh, 1 1 ecu, II high. 
1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 59 Ilegh, hegh, hegh, the 
rogues, .have got away my hag ! 1816 Scott Aniig. xxvi, 
Ilegh, sirs, can this be you, Jenny? 

Hegh, he^, obs. lorms ot High a. 

Hegh, obs. form of IIey, Hie. 

Heght, he5t(e, he5f)e, obs. forms of Height. 
Heght, he5t(6, obs. foims of HiGiia' v. 
Heathen, obs. form of Heathen. 

II Hegira, hejira (he-d^iia, erron. h/dvoi-ia). 
Also 7 hegire, hegyra, hegeira. [a. nicd.L. 
hegira (F. higire, Sp. hegira, It. egira), ad. Arab, 
s hijrah departure from one’s country and 
friends, spec. al hifrat the flight of Mo- 

hammed from Mecca to Medina ; f, hajara to 
separate, go away. The more correct form, directly 
from Arabic, is Hijrah.] 

1 . The flight of Mohammed from Mecca to 
Medina in 622 a.d., from which the Mohammedan 
chronological era is reckoned ; hence, this era. 

The era is reckoned to begin with i6th July 622, though 
the actual date of Mohammed’s flight is now believed to 
have been nearly a month earlier. As the era K reckoned 
by lunar years of 354_ and 355 days, it progiesses more 
rapidly than the Christian eia, founded upon the solar year. 

1S90 L. Lloyd Consent of Time 709 tStanf.) Neither the 
Arabians of their Hegyra. 1600 J. Rory tr. Leo’s Africa 
n. 381 From this flight the Mabumetans fetch the originall 
of their Hegeira. 1681 L. Addison fisc. Tanger 15 'rhe 
jast Month of the 1073 year of the Plegira. 1788 Mabsden 
in Phil. Trans. LXXvllI. 414 The era of the Mahometans, 
called by them, the Hejera, or Departuie. 1800 Asiiitic 
Ann. Reg. i. 121/1 These transactions occurred in the 38th 
year of the Hejira. 

2. transf. Any exodus or depaiture. 

*7S3 H, Wali'ole Corr. (1837) b 205, I perceived how far 
I was got back from the London hegira. 1850 W. Irving 
m IHfe 1$- Lett. (1864) IV. 77, I am sorry to find my hegiia 
from town caused you so much regret and uneasiness. 

Hence Hegiric, hejiric a., pertaining to the 
Mohammedan era. 

1827 G. S. Faber Calendar of Probh. (1844) II. 296 The 
Hejiric Year 699. 

Heglar, obs. var. of Higgler. 

Hegtaper, obs. form of Hag-tapek. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 236 The iuyee of heg- 
called Foxegloue, put into his eare. 

Heguiuen. ^(higiz?-men). [ad. med.L. hegfi- 
meniis, a. Gr.^ijyoii/tevos chief of an abbey, abbot, 
pr. pple. of TjyuaOai to lead, command, used 
subst. Also in Greek form. Cf. F. hegoumcne 
(Littrd Sttppl.).] In the Greek Ch. : The head of 
any religions community ; spec, the head of a 
monastery of the second class, corresponding to 
the abbot of a second-class convent ; also, the 
second person in authority in a large monastery, 
corresponding to a prior in the West. 

i66a J. Davies tr, Oiearius' Voy. Anibass. m. (1669) ^*^4 
(btanf.) They have Archimandrites, Kelari’s, and 
Igwnenf s, who are their Abbots, Priors, and Guardians. 
1772 J. G. King Gr. Ch. in Russia yjbi The probationer 
takes up the scissars, .and delivers them . . to the liegumen. 
zSzo T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily II. v. 113 (.Stanf.) The 
hegumehos, or prior, in full robes. 1850 N eale E astern Ch. 
I. ^7 The catechetical discourse.. is read by the Hegtimen 
o r E cclesiarch. the brethren standing. 

Hell (hif), int. [Cf. Fr. he and He inld^] An 
exclamation used to express emotion, as sorrow 
or surprise, or to attract attention. 

* 47 S Pie. Noblesse 41 Heh alias 1 thei did crie, and woo be 
tyme^ they saide. 17*9 Ramsay Answ. to H amilion 
10 July ill, Ha heh 1 thought I, I canna.say But I may cock 
my nose the day. 1724 — Gentle Sheph. l. ii, Heh ! lass, 
how can ye loe that rattle-skull? 1806 Mrs. Opie Black 
Pelisse (1846) 186, I suppose it was that very money which 
she gave. .Heh ! was it not so, Julia ? 
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Hell, obs. form of High. He-haw, -n, var. of 
PlEE-HAW. Hehte, Heielit, obs. ff. Hight v., 
Height. Heiar, -ast, obs. ff. Highke, -est. 
Heicht, var. Hicht Sc. Heid(e, Sc. ff. Head. 
Heiduc, var. Heyduck. Heie, obs. f. High, 
IIiE. Heif, obs. Sc. f. Heave. 

Heifer (he'fo.t). Forms : a. i heaMore, hea- 
for, healifru, 4 hayfre, (Pheyffer), 5 beyfre, 
hayfare, (hawglier), 5-6 heyghfer, 6 beigMer, 
hayfer, -farre,]ieyffer, heyfar, haifer, -ir, haflr, 
6-8 heyfer, 7 heifar, 6- heifer. ) 3 . 5 hekfore, 
-fere, bekefeer, befker, 6 beffeker, effker, 
bec(k3fare,-ford0,-forthe, -furtbe, bek-, beke-, 
beokefar, 7 beckfer, beiofar, 9 dia^. beifker. 

7. 5 beffre, 6 beffour, effer, beffartb, -ortb. 

[OE. heahfore (prob. Mahforc), heahfru, -fre^ of 
obscure elyinology ; not found outside English. 

As to tlie to'cm, hmhfore might perh. mean ‘ high-farer 
i.e. high-goer or high-stepper (-/ore unstrested form of -/are, 
fern, of -fara, l.faran to fare, go]. But the applicability of 
such a nape is not apparent ; and tlie form heahfru, /re, 
remains without satisfactoiye.\planalion. The dillicullies of 
form and sense are increased by connecting, as some sug- 
gest, -fare, -fru, with QiE..fcarr, OilG. /ar{r,/arro bull.] 

1 . A. young cow, that has not had a calf. 

a. cgoo tr. Baida’s I fist. iv. iv. (iSpo) 272 In Scyttisc 
genenined Inisbofinde, ]>ail is ealond hwitre heahfoie. cxoao 
MiFRicLev. hi. i Briiige unweinme fear oIjJjc heafie. fiooo 
— in Wr.-Wiilcker 120/zg Annicula, net vaccnla, 
heahfore. Ibid. 120/35 Altiliiiin, fet heahfore. £1000 
A^s. Voc. Ibid. 274/20 Aatile, heahfru. £11327 in Pol. 
Songs (Camden) 239 With lowe lacede shon Of an hayfie 
hude. 1387 Tekvisa Higdeu IV. 451 An hoyfler [ilieyifer ; 
v.rr. heyfre, helfre]. .enyed a lomb [vitula agnwn pepcri(\. 
14.. Voc. in Wi.-Wiildcer 624/14 Hayfare, itiuenca. 
£1483 Caxion Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 10/17 Flossh of 
moton or of lainbe Of an hawgher or of a calfe. 1526 
Tindale Heb. i.v. 13 The asshes olT an heyfer. 1548 Will 
of J. Plume (Someiset Ho.), A blake hulloke otherwyse 
called a Hayfer ._ 1555 Eden Decades 4 Heyghfers and sucli 
other of bothe IdndeS; 1560 Bible (G enev.) 5 ^«/. xxi. 4Let 
the Elders of that citie bring tlie heifer vnto a stonie valley. 
1577 B. Googe Iferesbach's Htisb. iii. (1586) 131b, Oxen, 
Kine, and Hayfarres. 1587 Haheison England iii. i. (1878) 
II. 2 For the steeie and heighfer. 1697 Dhydicn Virg. Georg. 
IV. 781 Four fair Heifars yet in Yoke uiUry'd. 1767 A. 
Young Farmer's Lett. People 232 Two steers, or heifeis, 
may be kept and fatted in the place of one cow’. 1863 P. 
BARitv Dockyard Econ. 121 The Greek philosophers sat on 
their stools chewing the facts in much the same fashion as 
heifers chew their grass. 

p. 1407 in Kennett Par. Anilq. [i8i8) 11 . 212 De dehili 
vitulo ctijusdam hekfore vendito. c 1425 Found. St. Bartholo- 
mew's (E. E. T. S.) 41 A yonge hefker alone leuyng, Lay yn 
thryssheholde, c 1440 Pronip. Pare. 234/1 Hekfere, beeste 
. .juvenca. igio Will o/ParkcrtSiciva.Qsszi Ho.). Yong mete 
callid Heffekers. 1539 Ace. Metyngham Coll. (B. M. Add. 
MS. 27404), For XX. kien and for xx heckforthes. 1570 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 156 One blacke heckforde of two yeaies 
agp 1S70 Levins Mauip. 29/1 Heckfare, bucnla. 1573 
Will of R. Gibson (Somerset Ho.), To Mary Pye, oneheck- 
ftuthe. 1583 Golding Calvin on^Deui. exx. Take a young 
Hekfar from the drone. 1606 in Maddison Line. Wilis 
Ser. ii. 23 To my sister FJarrington one heckfer. a 1833 
Forby Vac. E. Anglia, lleifker, a heifer. This is the 
pronunciation of the woi d, whatever may be its orthography. 

y. 1387 Heffre [see in a]. 1525 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 

210 A heffour in calf. 1333 Huloet s.v. Yonge, Yonge cowe 
or heFarth, iunix. 

b. To plough wilh one's heifer', derived from 
Ibe story of Samson (Judges xiv. 18). 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Jndg. xiv. 18 If ye had not plowed 
with my heiffer, ye had not founda out ray ridle. 1633 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 172 If he doe not, wee 
will plough with his heifer as well as with others. 1663 J. 
Spencer Prodigies^ (1665) 15 Some few which had their own 
heifer to plough withal. 1677 Gilpin Demouol. (1867) 63. 

c. ft.g. 'Wife. 

1609 F. JoNSON Sil, Worn. ii. v, Her, whom I shall choose 
for my heiefar. 

2. Comb., 0,% liefer calf, yearling', fbeifer-bud, 
a weaned slie-calf of the first year. 

1307 Will of Walter (Somerset Ho.), Juvencas voc. heffer- 
buddes. 1863 H. H. Dixon Field ^ Fern vii. 133 Deacon 
Milne bought the heifer yearling. Ibid. 140 The biotheis 
only sell a few heifer calves. 

Hence Heiferhood, the state or age of a heifer. 
1886 All Year Rounds/^ Aug. 36 The cows never get a ran 
after they have once grown out of heiferhood. 

Heigh (hJi, he), int. ipbi). [(if. also He int?-, 
Hech, Hegh, Heh, Hey,] An exclamation used 
as a call of encouragement. 

^399 B. JoNSON Ev. Man out of Hum. ii. i. They’ll leap 
from one thing to another, heigh ! dance and do tricks in 
their discourse. 1610 Shaks. Temp.i.l. 6 Heigh my hem ts, 
cheerely, cheerely my harts. i6u — Wint. T. iv. iii. 2 
When Daffodils begin to peere, 'With heigh the Doxy oner 
the dale. 1750 Wesley Wks. (1S72) IX. 75 Now, heigh for 
the Romans ! 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 116 Heigh 
boot and heigh horse, and away with a will, 
b. As an expression of inquiry ; cf. eh ? 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair (1878) II. xvi. 173 Heigh ha? 
Run him through the body. Marry somebody else, hay? 
B. sb. Used as a name for the exclamation. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 369 An Heigh, or shrill sound, 
extentns sonns. 1573 Laneham Let. (1871) 6i What.. with 
my Spanish sospu-es, my Fiench heighes. 1303 Enq. Tripe- 
ivife (1881) 146 Shall he run vp and downe the town, with 
friskes, and heighs, and fillops, and trickes, 

Heigh, obs. form of Hay, Hie v., High a. 
Heighday, -go-mad, -pass, -presto, etc.: 
see Hey-. 


Heighfer, obs. form of IIeieee, 

Heigh.-llO (lie^'ho), int. {sb., v.). Forms : 6 
beybow, -’bough, beibow, beigb hoe, beigh- 
bow, 7 bey ho, beybo, bai-bo, 6- beigb bo, 7- 
beigho, beigb-bo. [f. Heigh, Hey int. -i- Ho.] 
An exclamation usually expressing yawning, 
sighing, languor, weariness, disappointment. 

P >)S 53 Udall Royster D. 11. i. (Arb.) 33 Ah for these long 
nightb,_heyhow, when will it he day? 1390 SiiAKS. Mids. 
N. iv. i. 2og Hey ho, Peter Quince? 1399 — Much Ado ii, 
i. 332, I may sit in a coiner and cry, heigh lio for a husband. 
i6op Butter Man tn Moon in Brit. Bibl. (1812) II. 8g 
Heigh-ho how he sigheth, and beateth his brest. 1633 
Massinger Guardian v. ii, We'll talk of that anon. — Heigh 
ho ! (Falls asleep.) 1776 Plaiden Annt III. 151 Heigh, 
ho I — Be merciful on that trying occasion. 1801 Mas. 
Edgeworth Angelina u. (1832) 22 Heigh-ho ! must I sleep 
again witlnout seeing my Araniinta? 1842 Hancoif. 

11.832 Heigho ! This is a world of ups and downs. 1871 W. 
H. Beevcr Daily Li/e Farm 40 Heigh-ho ! this diearyday ! 

B. sb. All utterance of heigh-ho T, a loud or 
audible sigh. 

1 ci 6 oo Distracted, Emp. m. i. in Bullen O. PI. III. 20S 
Dreames sonnetts to the tune of syglies and heyhos. a 1616 
Beaum. & Fl. Boiidnca i. ii, Ayme's 1 and hearty hey hoes ! 
Are sallads fit for soldiers. 1795 Faleof Salley 1 . 149 , 1 bid 
her faiewell as a lover, and left her with a low how and 
an heigho. 

C. w. To utter heigh-ho I, to sigh audibly. 

1824 Galt Rothelan III. 241 She began to sob, and 
wipe her dry eyes, and heighbo. 1832 M. W. Savage R. 
Madlicott I. ii It was just the sort of house which youthful 
couples., heigh-ho’d for as they passed. 1868 Atkinson 
Clevclami Gloss., Heigh how, to yawn, as when weary. 

Hei5re, variant of Haire, Obs. 

Height (hoit), liighth (hoiji), sb. Forms: 
a. I blebpo, bdbjiu, bdabpu, byblS ; ^-^h.e'^pe, 
3-5 beigpe, 4-5 beijLbe, bey5tb(e, (5 hekpe, 
beyetb, betb, 5-6 beygtb, beytb(e), 6-9 
beightb, (6beygbtb,beigbtbe,byghtb,byethe, 
6-7 beitb, 6-8 beigtb, 9 Glottc. dial, hectb) ; 
also 3-4 bibpe, bi3pe, 7-9 bigbtb (9 W. Som. 
dial. ’uytb). ) 3 . 4-5 be3t(e, beigbt(e, (beyt), 
Sc. heyebt; 4-5 begbt, beyjte, beybte, {Sc. 
beebt) ; 4-6 beygbt, AV. beiebt, 5 beghts, 
beibte, bey3te, beygbte, 4- beigbt {^-Q 
beigbte, beygbt) ; also 3-5 bi3t, (4-5 -te), 3-9 
bigbt, (4 bibt, bitbte, bit, 4-5 hyjt^e, 4-6 Sc. 
byebt, 4-7 Sc, biebt, 5 bigbte, bygbte, 5-6 
bygbt). [OE. Mehpo (also later heahpu) = OLG, 
^Mhitha (MDu. hogede, hochte, lioochie, Du. hoogU, 
MLG. hogede, LG. h'dgte), OHG. Mhida (MHG. 
hoehede), Goth. Jiauhifa, f. hauh- iliGH 4 abstr. 
ending -ipa : see -TH. From tlie 13th c. the final 
-th after -j, -gh varied with t (cf. drought, drouth). 
In ME. the forms in -t were predominant in the 
north, and since 1 500 have increasingly prevailed 
in the literary language ; though heighth, highth 
were abundant in southern writers till the iSthc., 
aud are still affected by some. The stem-vowel 
has generally been e, ey, ci, though foiins in i 
occur from 13th c., esp. in northern writeis, hicht 
being the typical Sc. form from 1 4lh c. ; in Eng. 
hight is found from 15th c., and was veiy common 
in 1 6th and 17 th c. ; highth was also very common 
in 17th c. and was the form used by Milton. The 
hcl- forms come lineally down from OE. (Anglian 
hdhpo ) ; the hi- forms are due in the main to later 
assimilation to High. Current usage is a com- 
promise, retaining the spelling height (which has 
been by far the most frequent written foiin since 
1500), with the pronunciation of hight.'] 

I. The quality of being high. 

1 . Distance or measurement from the base up- 
wards ; altitude ; stature (of the human body) ; 
the elevation of an object above the ground or any 
recognized level (e.g. the sea). 

a. c izgo S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 266/190 Frampecoihelieo wasop 
i-houe tie heijjie of fet fireo. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. xviii. (149s) 613 A shrub that neuer growyth passynge 
the heyetli and quantyte of two cubytes. C1511 xsi Eng. 
Bk. Ainer, (Arb.) Introd. 33/2 This people ben .xx. Cubettes 
of heythe. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 77 The same 
Trees were, .in heighth from the foote to the toppe .xxxiiii. 
foote of assise. 1370 Dee Math. Pref., Pome in watei, 
haudsoraly, to the heith of your shoiter line. 1673 Ray 
Journ. Low C. 76 Stakes or Poles of about a mans highth. 
1736 Burke Subl. ^B.n.x, The Medium betwixt an exces- 
sive length or heighth and a short or broken quantity. 1809 
Roland Fencing 22 It depends on the person's heighth. • 
1890 Glouc. Class., Hecth, height. 

j 3 . £f 1300 141901 a nellen heght hai ware. IbM. 

1677 (Gutt.) Fiftene [elne] on. .heit. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xi, 4 
A citee and a towr, whos heijt [1388 hynesse] fulli ateyne 
vnto Lenene. £11400-30 Alexander-^. 282 All ps housezof 
hat Cyte were of one liight. 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv. 
169, I know she is about my height. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 108 So the same Cylinder of 29 inches is raised by a 
Column of the height of the whole Atraosphiere it self. 1868 
Lockyer Elem. Astron. ix. (1879) 323 The average height 
of the tide round the islands in the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans is about sf feet. 

b. fig. (Often in reference to Eph, iii. iS.) 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 220 b, What is the 
length, the btede, the lieyght & depraes of y* crosse of 


Chryst. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 413 To attaine The highth 
and depth of tliy Eternal wayes. 1672 Bp. Patrick "Dev. 
Ghr. U676) 258 U the heighth, the depth, the breadth of thy 
love in Chiist Jesus. 1830 Hare Mission Com/. Pief. 9 
The progressive unfolding of the truth, in its world-em- 
biacing highth and depth and breadth and fulness. 

2 . The quality of being comparatively high ; 
great or considerable altitude or elevation. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1380 (Gott.) Cedir [e.?] a tre of hit [v.i r. 
begbt, he3t], vviduten make. 1333 Eden Treat. Neiveind. 
(Alb.) 22 The sea in certaina chanels is of such heigth and 
depth, that no anker may come to the bottome therof. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) i Those bodies . . named of their 
height Meteors. 1634 Sir T. Hf.hbert Trav. 107 But the 
height did not so amate us, as the danger of descending. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Nat. (1799) HI. 39 
The height and tlie tumult of those tides of Cook’s gieat 
River. 

3 . The elevation of a heavenly body, the pole, 
etc., above the horizon ; -Altitude 5. 

1331 Robinson tr. Move's Utop. ii. (Arb.) 165 The suble- 
uation or height of the pole in that region. 1559 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasst 89 A Table of the sonnes 
height, for every degree of the sigties in the Zodiake. 1726 
Ir. Gregory's A stron. 1 . 352 F rom tlie Altitudes and Azimuths 
observed, and the Height of the Pole. 

J 4 . The diameter of a bullet ; the bore of a gun. 

1388 E. York Ord. IMarshall in Stow's Stirv. (1754) II. v. 
xxxi. S70/1 Some men., brought hither the name of the 
Height of the Bullet for the Piece. 1590 Sir J. Smyth 
Dist. Weapons 18 b, Bullets for the field being smaller and 
lower.. than the heighlhs of tlie peeces by a bore. i66g 
SiUKMY Mariner's Mag. v. 49 How Ijy knowing the weight 
of one Bullet, to find the weight of another Bullet, tbelieiglit 
being given. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Caliber, in Gunnery the 
height of the boie in any peice of (Drduance. 

t 5. Geog. = Latitude, Obs. 

(Cf. the expression high latitude.) 

1383 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. vi. 35 Cituated 
betweene the lies of Samos and Lesljos, about the height of 
Erilhase. 1604 E. G. tr. D' Acosta's I list. Indies 16 The 
ignorant suppose this Ciosse to be the soutlierne Pole, for 
that they see the Navigators take their heigth theieby. 
1622 Peaciiam Compl. Cent. 208 Spiaiii lyeth..in the same 
height and parallel with the Azores_ Islands. 1694 Acc. Sev. 
Late Voy. Introd. (1711) 6 They sailed. .until they came to 
the height of 15 degrees of South Latitude. 

fb. Mote generally: Position (at sea) in llte 
parallel of, alongside of, and, hence, iT^some place. 
(F. it la hauleur de.) Obs. 

1604 E. G. tr. D'A costa's Hist. Indies 58 Vasco de Gama, 
who_ in the heigth of Mosambique, met with certaine 
Marineis. 1673 Land. Gets. No.’ 751/4 Growing extrcamly 
leaky at the height of the Isle of 'Wiglit, they were forced 
yesterday to run her on slioar. 1711 Ibid. No. ^911/2 Six. . 
Men of War are cruising off the Hight of Lisbon. 1733 
Hanway Trav. (1762) 1 . vii. l.x.\xvi. 403 The 20tli wereached 
the height of Gotland. 

JG. High pilch (of the voice or of a musical note). 

1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 3 Shewing the heigth and 
lownes of eueiy note. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. v. 24 
Such is his Voice, .in sweetness and in height, 
i' 7 . Exalted rank, estate, or degree. Obs. 

137s Barbour Bruce i. 60S God of mycht Pieserwyt him 
till hyer hyclit. £11400-30 Alexander To put away 
ouie poiieiTe & pas to ^oure lii3tes._ £1600 Siixiis. Sonn. 
x.Nxii, Exceeded by the hight of happier men. 1699 Burnet 
2g Art. ii. (1700) 46 To he next to God, seems to be the 
utmost lieigtlr, to which even the Diabolical Pride could 
aspire. ££1718 Plnn Life Wks. 1726 I. 160 Such by crying 
down all Heighth, raise themselves up higher than ever. 

8. High degiee of any quality. Obs. or arch. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 276 Suffered to seeth gently and 

leisurely to the height or consistence of honey. 1629 Dave- 

ANT A Ibavine ili. F iv, It works with higlit, like new Mighty 
wine I as if 'twould split the Caske. 1659 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. III. in. 22 PI eighth ofarahitioncausethmanymen to 
go astray. 1662 Cokaine Ovid v. ii, I am Become enamour'd 
on her to that height. That I must mairy her orl shall die ! 
1762 Gentl. Mag, 142 To such a heighth is licentiousness 
lisen. 1770 Gilpin /P3'«(i789)S4AgentIeman..iaisedthese 
mines to their gieatest height. 1823 J. Badcock Done. 
Atnirsem, 138 The fusion is to be laised to the tempering 
height. 

9 . Plaugbliness ; hattteur. Orig. A’tr. Obs. Also 
sometimes in good sense : Loftiness of mind, mag- 
nanimity. arch. 

c 1430 PIoLLAND Ilowlat 965 For my hicht I am hurt, and 
harmit in liaist. 1533 Bellenden Livy in. (1822) 255 Thay 
warinstruckit with sa pi ideful counsel, that thay couth nocht 
dissiraill thare hicht. 1596 Daleymple tr. Leslie's Hisl. 
Scot. VIII, 63 This man . . of hicht and pryde contemned al 
cieature, 1630 Cromwell Let. 2 Apr. in Carlyle Let. exxx, 
A very resolute answer, and full of height. 1633 Dorothy 
Osborne Lett. vii. 1 18S8) 50 The worst of my faults was a 
height .. that was . . the humour of my family. z66z Sny 
LiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. Ded. 4 If there he any such thing in 
the. World as a true height and magnanimity of spirit. 1820 
Lamb Elia Ser. i, Christ's Hasp. 35 I''?'x..,I^£i3With something 
of tlie old Roman height about him. 

II. Semi-concrete senses. 

10 . A high point or position. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 33 b, It .. negligently 
letteth them fall from a great height, 1667 Milton P. L. 
I. Q2 Into what Pit thou seest P'rom what highth fal’n. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ni. 434 They take their Flight 
Thro’ Plains, and mount the Hills unequal height. 1839 
G. Bird Hat. Philos. 78 A mass of water.. falling from 
a given height. 1849 Hare Par. Serin. II. 468 Mounting 
from strength to strength, from highth, to a higher highth J 
1893 BooknianjRne 85/2 There are critics who reach classical 
hemhts and metaphysical depths which he does not attempt. 

11 . The highest part q/’anything; the top, summit. 

o. a xooo Caidnion’s Geneses 2^1 Heoldon englas forSlieof- 

onrices heh 3 e. 1388 Wyclif Dan. xi. 45 He schal sette 
his ta’beniacle..oii the noble hil and hooli: and he schal 
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HEIGHTENING. 


com til to the hei5the [1382 heej] therof. _ C1440 Promp. 
Pai'V. 233/2 Heythe (.S’, heyght, « lieighte), . . cuhncn, 

cacumeu, subUvdtas, smmnitas. 1517 Tokkington Pilgr. 
(1884) 30 We went vnto the hyethe and tope of thy.s.. 
Mounte. 1348 Hall Chron-, Hen. V, 65 b, On the top and 
he’igth of the same was .set a great Egle of golde. 1667 
Milton P. P- ii. 190 He from heav’ns liighth All these our 
motions vain, sees and derides. 

§■ biaints, Jacohus inino 7 - 167 And 

.stabliste hym one jje maste heycht Of tempil. 1486 
Surtees Misc. (iSSSl 55 On the hight of Ouse hrigge. a 1533 
Ld. BiiuNCRS Hiion cxxxi. 483 And so came to the heyght 
of the mountayne. a 164^ DRUntai. or Hawtii. Poems Wks. 
(1711) 15 Bheebus mounting the meiidian's hight. 1712-14 
Porn Rape Lock v. 53 Triumphant Umbiiel on a sconce’s 
height Clapp’d his glad wings, and sate to view the fight. 
1788 Cowi'tit On Mrs. IMontagne's Feaiher-han icings 35 
Like sunbeams on the golden height Of some tall temple 
playing blight 

fig. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 510 Her who bore Scipio the 
higlith of Rome. 

12. The highest point, the utmost clegiee(of some- 
thing immatcrialj ; extremity; summit; zenith. 

a. a 1050 Liber Scintill. i. (i88g) 4 MEe;^ soSes gehedes ys 
hyh6 soSre hife. c 1491 Chast. Coddes Chyld. 61 He that 
wyll come to the heyth of conteniplacion. .euermore he 
must areyse his herte vpwarde. 1611 B. Jonson CatUine 
HI. iv, 'The heighth of wickednesse. 1697 Dampieu Voy. I. 
370 Now was the heighth of the Easteily Monsoon. 1704 
in B. Chuicli Hist. Pkitip's iHrt?'(i867)II. 164 Cairying the 
Remainder into Captivity in the heighth of Winter. 1714 
Swift Pres. Si. Ajfabs Wks. 1755 II. i. 210 Those who 
professed the heighth of what is called the church principle. 

1726 Leoni tr. A lbe-> it's A rchit. Pref. 8 The heigth of ]3eaiity. 

137s Barbour Rrnce ix. 5 o 3 In-lo the lakyn that he 
was set 111 to the hicht of cheuelry. F147S Rauf Coil- 
jear 496 Quhill half the haill day may the hicht haue. 
1632 j. Havward tr. Biondi's Erotuena 66 God . . grant 
youi Majestic the height of felicity. 1697 Dampier Poy. 
I. 414 The height of the Stoim is commonly over when 
the Corpus Sant is seen aloft. 1718 Freethinker No. 79 p 3 
Ceasing to he the Height of Folly, it became the Height of 
Wickedness. 1766 Fordycf. Serin. Vitg-. Worn. (1767) I. ii. 
48 A young lady diessed up to the height of the piesent 
fashion. 1841 Macaulay Let. to Napier in Tievelyan Life 
(1876) II. ix. 130 He was in the height of his popularity. 

III. Concrete senses. Something that is high. 
f 13, The regions above ; the heavens. Ohs. 

rtgoo Cynewulf £kite 1087 Faeder aslniihti^, wereda 

wealdenS. .halig of hiehSo. 011000 Guthlac in E.xeier 
Bk., On eorSan ecan lifes haines in heahjju. a 1000 Christ 
414 ibid., pe in healipum, sie a butan ende ece heienis. 
n logo Liber Sdntiil, Iviii. (1889) iSopamne hyh'3 \ceUitndo\ 
heofenhc byS openud._ a 1400 Prymer (1891) 23 ’Wonderful 
is the lord in lieygthis. _ 1535 Coverdale Ecebes. xliii. 1 
The glory of the heyth, is the fayre and cleare firmament. 
*553 Gau Rkht Pay 48 He is passit wp to the heicht and 
led the presoners with hime. iSig Bedwcll Moham.Imp. 
1. § 29 So is God in the height, and in the earth, by Christ 
his word. 

14. A high or lofty tising ground ; an eminence. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 52 That had . . The hicht abovyn 
thair fayis tane. c 1470 Henry Wallaee v. 781 Syn lychtyt 
for to gang Towart a hicht, and led thar hors a (.luliill. 
*g8g T. Wa.suington tr. Nkholay's Voy. i. xii. 13 h, Caused 
upon a height, .towaides the West, a great castle too be 
lmilded_. i6ig W. Lawson Orch. !.$■ Card, (1626! 5 The 
wind will blow fatnesse from the height.s to the hollowes. 

1727 Swift Gnlliver ni. i, I stood upon a height about two 
bundled yards from the shore. 1804 W, Tennant Ind. 
Recreai. (ed. 2) II. 390 The country wa.s . . diver.sified with 
heights and swells. _ 1887 C. Ransome y/mr/ Hist. Eng. viii, 
ii, 349 When morning broke, Montcalm . . saw the British 
drawn up on the Heights of Abraham close to Quebec. 

t b, = Eminence 2 a. 

F1400 Lanfrands Cirur^. igo pe ligament of )je prote is 
clepid emanenceeipir peheigpe B. hekpe] ofpe epiglote, 

15. Her. (See quot.) 

1847 Gloss. Hereildry 134 A plume of feathers strictly 
consists of three . . If there be more rows than one they are 
termed heights. 

IV. Phrases. 


16 . At (. .) height. At the height (arch.), ■\-Ai 
height (obs.) ; at the highest point or degree. (Cf 
12.) Now usually 

*375 Barbour Bruce xai. 713 Kyng robert now vves well 
at hycht. 1394 SnAits.^ Rich. Ill, i. iii. 41, I feate oui 
happinesse is at the height. 1684 R. H. School Recrcat 
32_ Golden Rain, or Streams of Fire, that will 'when ai 
height, descend in the Air like Rain. 1709 Mrs. D. Manlei 
Secret Mem. (1736) HI. igg Luxury reigns at the height 
1839 Marryat Pliant. Ship x, The gale was. .at it.s height 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I, 397 Her military glor) 
was at the height. 

f 17 . lax (. .) height. Obs. 

a. In height : on high, aloft. 

<11340 Hampole Psalter viu 8 And for that in heght [ii 
altum\ agayn ga. 1617 Moryson libi. nr. 109 Plants Elim 
Trees ..and likewise plants "Vines, which shoote up it 
height upon the bodies of those trees. 

b. In (Sc. into) height : aloud ; openly ; in at 
open or evident manner, 

1375 Barbour Brucev. 487 Him thoucht nocht speidfiill fo 
to fair Tilt assale hym in to the hicht. c 1373 .Jc. Leg. Saints 
Machar 1425 Lof god in hicht, & blissis hyme with all 5011: 
niycht. ? ^15^ Qhcst&y PI, (E. E, *X't S.) 243/350 Why 1 sa’’ 
this. .1 shall tell you sone in height, 

c. In the height ; in the highest degree. 

*5M Shaks. Much Ado iv. i. 303 Is a not approued in th' 
height a villame? 

d. In height, in the {its, etc.) height 

1606 Shaks. CL iii. x. 21 Anthony . . Leaning th 

Fight in heighlh, flyes after her, 1662 Stillingfl. Grig 
^acr,^ IV. § II When Learning was in its height in Greece 
2722 De Foe Plague (1884) 219, I must. .speak of th 
Plague as in its height. 


^' 18 . On or ripoii heiglit. Obs. 

a. On high, aloft (of position or direction). 

a 13Q0 Cursor M. 13620 ‘ Blisce him *, pai said, ‘ pat wons 
on higlit ’. 1340-70 AlcJC. <5 J)ind. 123 pe Ires, .spronngen 

on higpe. c 1475 A ’ ani Coilyar 37 Ainaiig lhay Montanis on 
hiclit. 1526 Skelton 428 To Tylmrne, where they 
hange on hj’ght. 1340-1 Elyot Image Gor. (1549) 90 The 
Crosse. . beyng lifte vp on height. 

b. Aloud. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Peh us 249 lie sad on hiclig pat all 
mycht heyre : ‘ pece be till gow ’. c 1386 Ciiauclk Knt.'s T. 
926 He . . spak thise same woides al on highte. c 1460 Otter- 
bourne 34 in Percy's Reliq., The Skottes they ciyde on 
hyght. 1396 Splnsfr F. Q. vi. vi. 24 And with reprochfull 
words him thus bespake on liight. 

■\' 19 . To the height. To the highest or utmost 
degree ; to the exlicmity ; to the utmost. Obs. 

[137S Barbour Bruce v. 183 Syne lie diew him to the 
hicht, To stynt bettir his fais mycht.] 1606 Siiaks. Tr. y 
Cr. V. i. 3 Let vs Feast him to the hight. 1613 — Hen. 
VIII, 1. ii. 214 By day and night Hee’s Tiaytor to th’ 
height. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 136 It is his interest . . 
to improve his ground to the height. 1763 T. Huicjiinson 
Hist. Mass. I. 57 Canying aiitinomianism to the heighth. 
1798 W. Clubbe Omninin 114 His Colonel . . Goes to the 
Serjeant, praises to the height. 

V. 20 . Comb., as height-grosvth, -incrcaser’, 
keight-board, '\{d)‘l —height-rule', {b) ‘a stair- 
builders’ gage for the liseis and treads of a stair- 
way’ {Cent. Dicil) ; f height-rule, a rule for 
measuring the bores of guns. 

1672 T. "Venn Milit. Disclpi. iii. i. xxi. 51 Funii.shed with all 
necessaiy things for his Artilleiy. .viz. . . Rammers, Spunges, 
Worms, 'Tampions, height-board. Auger-bit [etc.]. 1692 

Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. ii. lii. 92 A Gunner’s 
Height-Rule of Wood, or Biass. 1889 Nature 12 Dec. 122 
Different species have a different mode of height-growth . . 
Scotch pine and beech, .make the principal height-growth 
during the first peiiod of their life. 

t Height, hight, a. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. 
Forms : 4-6 heycht, 4-7 heeht, 5-6 hight, 6 
heicht, hicht, hycht. [app. a variarit form of 
hcich High.] =IIigh: in vaiioiis senses. 

*375 Barbour Bruce iii. 707 Sum [schippys] wald slj'd fra 
heycht to law. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacobus 360 Hyr 
palace, hecht & squai e. c 1460 Tomneley Myst. (Surtees) 
158 A floure, that shalle spryng up fulle hight. 1304 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 95 To the hyght aughter . . xxs. 1360 
Rollanu Crt. Venus iii. 291 The words scharp qiihilk scho 
thocht al to hicht. a 137a Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 
166 He is heychtar then the heavins. 1610 Holland 
deii's Brit. 1. 155 The Scots aie divided into Hechllandmen 
and Lawlandmen. 

Hence f Heightly, heichtlie adv., highly. 
a 1373 Diurn. Occurr. (Baniiatyne) 263 Quhaiiat the lord 
Seytoun wes heichtlie movit. 

Height, z-. Obs. or arch. Forms : a. 5-6 
heyghte, 6-9 Sc, hicht, 7- height. 6 hayth(e, 
heyth, 7 heighth, 9 arch, highth. [f. Height jA] 

1 . trans. To make high, heighten ; to raise alolt 
or on high. arch. 

131S Barclay Egloges ii. (1570) A vj b/2 Stvengthing our 
bankes and heyghting them agayne, 'Which weie abated 
with floudes or great rayne. 1530 Palsgr. 577/1 I hay the, 

I lyfte on heythe, je haulce . . Hayth this tester a lylell, 
haulcez ce del ung peu. 1890 L. Lewis Prom. Gennad. 3 \ 
A mightier yet Liveth for us and thee — far highthed above. 

2 . To raise in amount, degree, quality, or condi- 
tion ; to increase, augment ; to elevate, exalt, arch. 

1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 100 Their farmes are heythed so 
soie That they are hi ought vnto beggery. 1572 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 245 hicht yair maills ; yair pleuchs ge 
dowbil on yame. 1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. ii. 18 Heightli- 
ing with skill his Image to the life. 1719 Wodrow Corr. 
(1843) II. 439, 1 am determined, if I get live hundred sub- 
scriptions, not to height the price, for all this addition. 
1786 Haii'est Rig in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems 
(1862) 60 Weel may the shearers now pretend To height 
their fee 1 1825-80 Jamieson s.v., Provisions are said to be 
hichted, when the price is laised. 

’t" 3 . To bring or come to its height. Ohs. rare. 
Hunting of Fox . .that rebellion [was] ripned, 

and heighted a while with successe. 

H Erroneously for Hight 0.3, to adorn, confused 
with this verb. 

*495 Wynkyn de Worde's ed. Tre-visa’s Barth. De P. R. 
V. Ixvi. 183 Heeres. .ben made to heyghte [MS. Bodi. higte] 
the hede. i86i-a ed. T. Adams’ IVks. I. 400 When we are 
heighted [ed. 1630 highted] with his righteousness, and 
shining with his jewels. — Ibid. I. 421. 

Hence Heighting "vdl. sb., heightening, increase. 
1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clvi. 145 It stondith at no sertente 
for heyghtyng and lowyng of theyr coynes. 

Heighted (hai-ted), a. [f. Height sb. h- 
tiaving a (certain) height ; as moderately heighted, 
of a moderate height. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 428 The range of model ately 
heighted, delicately varied Carnarvonshire mountains. 
Heighten (hai't’n), v. Forms : a. 6 heython, 
7 hightheu, heighthen, 7-8 heigthen. 6-S 
bighten, 6- heighten, [f. Height sb. -b -en 5 ; 
or perh. extended form of Height 0. ; see -EN 5 .] 

1 , trans. To give or add height to ; to make high 
or higher ; to elevate. 

1530 Palsgr. 582/2 This balke is heythened two foote. 
*577 B. Googe HeresbaeJis Hush. i. (1586) 42 They may 
heyghten it, or let it downe as they list. 1617 Moryson 
Itiii. n. 169 The ditches . . should bee deepned, and the 
trenches liighthned. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <5- Mns. vi, 119 
The Buskin and Masque, . the first hightened the Stature, 
as the second inlarged the Visage. 1871 F^jeeman Norm. 


Conq. IV. xviii. 125 That church . . had been simply 
lepaiied and heightened. 

2. To rendei high 01 higher in amount ot degree ; 
to inciease, raise, augment, intensify. 

1323 Fitziieril Prol., That.. the owneis therof do 

nat heyghten their rentes of their tcnauiites. 1639 Fui.ieu 
Holy (T?- IV. vii. n 647) 180 Men heightened then looking 
for gi-eat matteis from liiin. 1643 Denham Cooper's H. 48 
In whose face Sate Meekness, lieightned with Majeslick 
Giace. 1750 Johnson Knmbler No. 1 r 14 It heighten.s 
bib alaciity to think in how many places he shall hear wliat 
he is now writing. 1776 Adam Smuii iV. N. i. ix. (1869) I. 
103 It would be iiecessaiy to heighten the pi ice. 1833 Soylk 
Pantioph. 93 The leaves of wormwood aie used iu salad to 
..heighten the flavour. 1876 Tait Rcc. Adv. Phys. Sc. vi. 
led. 2) 135 The boiling point of \iater is heightened by 
pi essuie. 

b. To augment in dcsciiption. 

1731 Swift Answ. Simile Wks. 1755 IV. 223 Your poeUs, 
Chloe’s beauty hightuing, Compaie her radiant eyes to 
lightning. 1867 Freeman Noi nt. Conq. I. vi. 526 A story, 
somewhat heightened in details. 

3 . Spec. To render (a colour) more luminous : the 
opposite of to deepen. Also sometimes, to render 
more intense ; to deepen. 

1622 Pfaciiam Compl. Gent, cxiii. (1634) 127 To Iieigliten 
or deepen [the .shadows] as your body appeal etli neeicr or 
farther. 1663 R. Hooke Microgr. 6g The Red is diluted., 
and the Blue heightned. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 
129 A pink color.. is heightened to a crimson. 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 382 Miade them with deep ochre, and 
heighten them with masticot and while. 1854 Fairholt 
Diet. Terms Art s.v.. To heighten a tint is to make it 
lighter and more piominent, by means of touches of light 
opaque colour, placed upon it. 

1 4 . To exalt in feeling or condition ; to elate, 
excite. Obs. 

1604 Twelve Patriarchs 83 The single-hearted man . . de- 
.siieth not shift of appaiel, nor heiglitneih hin].self long lime. 
1607 Siiaks. Cor. v. vi. 22, I lais'd him.. who being .so 
heighten’d, He wateied his new Plants with dewes of 
Flatteiy. a 1656 Usshek Ann. (1658) 737 Being lieighthened 
with this victoiy he entred the pallace. 1667 Mil’i on P. L. 
IX. 793 Satiate at length, And hight’nd as with Wine. 1676 
Marvell Mr. Smirke 71 The people of God did glory and 
heighten it self in the doing of good things. 1692 0. 'Walker 
Hist. Illustr. 236 'they, .made Caracalla Augustus, .which 
so heightned him, that he continually sought to kill his 
Father. 

5 . intr. To become high or higher; to increase 
in height ; to rise. Now rare. 

1567 Mablet Gr. Forest ^2 The Balme tree, .heightneth 
neuer aboue two cubites. 1639 D. Pell Iinpr. Sea 507 The 
flood hath heightned and carried you off clear. 1832 
J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) I. 208 As we rode up the cariiage- 
way, the Rock seemed to heighten mai vellously. 
b. To rise in amount or degree. 
t8o3 [see Heightening ppl. a.], i860 Fvsey M in. Praph. 
23S Obadiah’s clesciiption heightens as it goes on. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. HI. xi. 9 The public anxiety 
heightened at every stage of the disoider. 
Heightened (hoi-t’nd),///. a. [f.prec. f - edI.] 
Kaised, elevated, exalted ; elated ; increased, aug- 
mented ; intensified. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. 1. § 67^ Without mentioning 
any particular ground for his so heightened Displeasure. 
1701 J. Woodward Relig. Soc. iv. 84 Numeious and 
heightened enormities. 01732 'T. Boston Crook in Lot 
(1805) 80 A humbled spirit is better than a heightened con- 
dition. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. 4 Dogma (1876) 38 Holiness 
is but a heightened righteousness, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1873 Boutell & Aveling Heraldry 159 Heightened, 
having a decorative accessory or another charge placed 
above or higher in the field. 

Heightener (boi-t’nai), [f. as prec. + -ee' 1 .] 
One who or that which heightens or intensifies. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (1660) 121 This disappoint- 
ment is a just heightner of his giiefe. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. iii. 63 A heightener of his dramatic and 
poetical effects. 

Heigllteiling (hoi’t’niij), vbl. sb. [f. as prec, 
4 -ing I,] The action of the verb FIbighten. 

1 . Raising, elevation. 

1598-9 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 486 For 
the hightning of the greate Tower. 1631 "Weevek Anc. 
F'un. Mon. 428 The heiglithening of the ground for garden 
plots, a 1683 Oldtiam Poems (1697) 39 (Jod.) You’r low And 
must some height’ning on the place bestow. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Augmentation, increase, inten- 
sification ; exaggeration. Also -with a and Jl . : An 
instance of this; sometimes, a means of augmenting. 

1629 Dekker Land. Tiw/eWks. 1873IV. iig The Dutch- 
mans thunder, and the Spaniards lightning, To whom the 
sulphures breath giiies heate and heightning. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man iii. § 5 (1673) 28 A gieat heightning of the Sin. 
1752 Mrs. Lennox Fern. Quix. i. i. These native charms 
weie improved with all the heightenings of ait. 1818 Haz- 
LiTT Eng. Poets i. (1870) 4 ’Without the heightenings of the 
imagination. 

b. Spec, in Art-, see Heighten 0. 3. With a 
and pi. : An instance of this ; concr. the colouring 
’which produces the heightened effect. 

1662 Fxm.Yn Ckalcogi-. iv. (R.), Had he performed his 
heightenings with more tendernes.se, and come sweetly off 
with the extremities of his hatchings. 1700 Pepys in Academy 
{1890) 6 Sept. 200/3 To .. embellish y" same with its just 
Heightenings and Shadowings. 1835 Xx.Labarie’s ArtsMid. 
Ages iv. 161 A few heightenings of white and gold. 

Hei'ghtening, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That heightens {trans. and intr.) : see Heighten 0. 
1768 Beattie Miiistr. .ii, xl, To joy each heightening 
. charm it can impart. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus ii. (1831) 
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HEIR. 


HEILD. 

IS The palatine observed the heightening animation of his 
featiues. 

Heighth, liei3J)e, lieigth, obs. ff. Hbigut. 
Heih, Heil, obs. forms of Hioit a., Heel. 
B[eil(e, obs. f. Hail a. and ; Sc. var. Heal. 
t Heild, z'. -S’!:. Obs. Also 6 held. [Var. of Hele 
ZI. 2 , due to pliouelic icduction of -Id to -I (cf. Heel 
and consequent writing of -Id for otiginal -/.] 

1 . irans. To cover ; to shield, protect ; to hide. 

1508 Dunbar Tita Maiiit IVeincn 14, I was heildit with 

hawthornc, and with heynd leveis. 1513 Douglas /•Ends 
IV. V. 140 His schulderis heildit with new fallin snaw. Ibid. 
X. xiii. 102 Thai cast dartis thikfald tliar lord to held. 1550 
Lyndcsay Sg. Mel. 378 Ane quaif of gold, to heild his hair. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To take shelter. 

IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 598 Ane passage wes that 
tyme quhair he micht heild. 

Hence f Heildirtg (h.eildyrte'), vbl. sb., covet ing. 
iS._. Barbour's Bruce yiMw. 598 Stalwart heildyne aboyne 
it haid. 

Heild : see Heal, Hele, Hielu, Hold. 
Heilding, variant of Hildinr, Obs. 

Heildom. nona-wd. [Pseudo- archaic, formed 
by Scott from heal. Hale a. -1- -dom.] Health. 
a z8o6 Scott Coutii. Sir Tristr. ii, But never thai no might 
. . Bring Tristrem . . To heildom ogayn. 

Heilesum, obs. var. of IIbalsomb. 

Heill, Sc. var. Heal, PIble a.s ; obs. f. Heel. 
Heilnfisse : see PIealness. 
t Heily, a. Sc. Obs. Also belie, -y, hiely. 
[prob. identical with OE. hialic ; see Hichly al\ 
Haughty, proud. 

[a XQQo Cxdition's Gen. 294 His engel. .Sprasc healic word 
dollice wiS drihten sinne.] 1500-zo Dunbar Poems xxvi. 25 
Heiliy harlottis on hawtane wyi.ss Come in with niony 
aindrie gyiss. 1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. xxix, Rohoam 
quhilk throw his helie pride, Tint all his leigis hartis. 1513 
— Mneis IX. X. 13 Rycht proud and hely [1553 hiely] in 
his breist and hart._ iSSz.Ani'. Hamilton Catech. (1884I 
63 Thai . . that ar in thair wordis prydful, helie, vaine 
glorious. 

Heily, obs. form of Highly. 

Heind, obs. pi. of Hand ; yar. Hend a. Ohs. 
Heinous (h^imos), a. Forms : 4-8 beynous, 
5 -XL50US, -nos, beneus, 5-7 bayrLous(e, 5-9 
hainous, 6 b(e)ygbnoua(e, beigbrtous, bey- 
nouse, banouse, bainus, 6- beinous. [a. F. 
hameux, in OF. hamos, hatneus (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. haine hatred, f. ha-'ir to hate.] 

_ 1 . Hateful, odious ; highly criminal or wicked ; 
infamous, atrocious : chiefly characterizing offences, 
crimes, sins, and those who commit them, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1568 (1617) So heyiious hat men 
tnyghte on it spete. c 1489 Blancha.rdynViv.vii, 

To kill a man is hainous murder. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VIH, 
c. 2 Preamble, Felonies . . don in moie lieynous open & de- 
testable wyse. 1513 _More Rich. HI, Wks. 54/1 Worthye 
to bee punished as lieighnous traitors. 1529 — Dyalo^e iii. 
Ibid. 209/2^ The more heyghnouse. ocliouse, & ahhommable 
that the crime is, the more slow should we be to beleue it. 
IS49 CiiuKE Hurt Sedit. (1641) 52 Set murther aside, it 
is the hainousest fault to a private man. 1355 W. Watre- 
MAN Fardle Facions 11. ix. 192 Thei compted none offence 
more heinous then thefte. 1648 Shorter Catech. Westm. 
Assemb, (171S), Q. 83. Are all Transgressions of the Law 
equally hainous? A. Some Sins in themselves, and by 
reason of several aggravations, are more hainous in the sight 
of God than others. 1667 Milton P. L. x. i The hainous 
and despightfull act Of Satan done in Paradise, 1683 Col. 
Rec, Pennsylv, I. 87 A Heynous and Grevious Crime. 1705 
Stanhope Para-phr. II. 436 The Heinousest of Malefac- 
tors. 1772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 357 You are guilty of_a 
heinous aggravation of your offence. 1845 R. Jedu in 
Encycl. Metrop. II. 710/1 Heinous offenders, whose crimes 
afford proof of an incoirigibly bad disposition. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 251 A sin of the most 
heinous dye. 

b. transf. from crimes or offences to the accusa- 
tion or charge, or view taken of them, 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 167 b, Against whom .. wor 
laied diverse and heinous articles of high treason. iS55 in 
Strype Eccl. Mem. {1721) III. App. xlvi. 138 Who had. .just 
and heynouse matter agaynst theym. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, ii. Contraband trade, .is not usually looked upon, .in 
a very heinous point of view. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist.iW. 
xviii. 148 The greater and more heinous charges included in 
the first bill. 

i* 2 . Grievous, grave, severe. Obs, 

1541 R. Copland Guy don’s Quest. Chirurg., To dense the 
blode of haynous supei fluytees. tgga Latimer Serin. ^ 
Rein. (1845) 54 It shall be a heinous sentence unto them, 
when he shall say unto them . . ‘ Go, ye cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire ’. 164s Milton Tetrach. (1851) 225 These men. . 
will suffer the worst and hainousest inconveniences to fol- 
low. 1673 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 200 That the 
sufferings of Christ have been, .very great and heinous. 

f 3 . Expressing or denoting hatred ; full of hate, 
malicious. Obs. 

7m4oo Morte Arth. 268 [He] said what hym lykyde, 
Hethely in my halle, wyth heyn3ous wordes. 1547 Surrey 
JEneid II. 92 To wreke Their hainous wrath wyth shedyng 
of my bloud. 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India. 264 The heinous 
and injurious words which he had heard. 1380 Sidney 
Arcadia, i. (1590) 49 Which hee , . tooke in so hainous maner. 

Heinously (.h^i-nasli), adv. [f. prec. -f- -ly ^.] 
1 . In a heinous manner or degree ; hatefully, 
odiously ; atrociously, infamously. 

c 1440 York Myst. xxviii. 294 Euen like a theffe heneusly. 
a 1329 Skelton Poems agst. Garnesche 144 Your hr e the . . 
so naynously doth stynke. 1598 Hakluyt Voy, 1. 56 She 


answered, that she had rather die, then so h.iynously trans- 
giesse the law. 1670 IIaxikr Cure Lh. Din. Picf. in. g s 
When God hath been so heinously dishonouied by it. 

j■ 2 . Giievously, severely, sorely; esp. in phr. to 
take heinously : to take in ill part, to be grievously 
offended at. Obs. b. In late use, as a strong in- 
tensive : Very badly, shockingly, dieadfully. 

1352 Laiimlr Serin. <5- Rem. (1S45) 24 God will plague 
and most heinously punish them. 163a Virom'e Northern 
Lasse 1. vii. Wks. 1873 111. 19 Tell your Cur howhaiiionsly 
I lake it. 1649 Mil'ion 43 Lest the Parlament .. 

might have lesented too hainously his doings. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Coleman St. iv. vi, I’m hainously mistaken if thou 
beest not cheated of it within these three Years. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 50 p 7 Lest you should think your self 
neglected, which I have Reason to believe you would take 
heinously ill. 1792 Cowper Let. 10 Mar., I told you. .how 
heinously I am unprovided with the means of being so. 1826 
Scott Woodst. iii, They are heinously impoverished. 

Hei’nousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
st.rte or quality of being heinous ; extreme wicked- 
ness, infamousness, alrociousness. 

1563 Homilies ii. Repentance 11. (1839) 337 Sorrow and 
giief. .foi the heinousness of sin. a 1653 Gouge Crv/Dii. Hcb 
X 26 The heiglinousnesse of Apostacy. 1716 Addison Free- 
holder 'Ho. 20(1751) 112 To extenuate the Hainousness of 
the Rebellion. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. iSi The 
heinousness of offences is apt to depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances. 

i'Heinsby. Obs. rare. ? =Hayne sh.^, mean 
wielch, niggard. 

1346 J. Heywood Prov (1867) 31 Men say also, chikhen 
and fooles can not ly. And both ’man and child saieth, he 
is a heinsby. 

Heir (eo.i), sh. Forms ; a. 3-4 eir(e, 3-5 eyr, 
ayr, 3-7 air, 4 eier, ere, eeyre, 4-5 eyre, 4- (5 
ayre, aire, are, 5 ayer, 5-6 eyer. ) 3 . 4-7 heire, 
4- heir (also 4 hair, 4-5 heyr, hayre, 4-(5 haire, 
here, 4-7 heyre, 5 hoir, heyer, 5-7 heier, 6 
heyire, hayer. Sc. hear). [ME. eir, eyr, etc., a. 
OF. eir, (central Yx.oir, later hoir) later AFr. 
heyr (Britton) = Pr. /ztrr:— late L. herein (found 
beside heredeni) from nom. heres heir.] 

1 . The person who is entitled by law to succeed 
another in the enjoyment of property or rank, npon 
the death of the latter; one who so succeeds; in 
general use, one who receives or is entitled to 
receive property of any kind as the legal repre- 
sentative of a former owner. 

The word is correctly applied to either a male or a female, 
although, in the latter sense, Heiress has been in general use 
since 17th c. In Law a person is not called an heir to 
any property until, thiough the death of its possessor, lie 
becomes entitled to it {.nemo est heres •ufuentis). As to 
the limitations of the word in Common Law and in the Civil 
Law and systems founded thereon, see quots. 1651, 1861, 
1876. 

Clays Lay. 23115 pat pe king of Cisille his dead and eyr 
nauep he nanne. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 469 Flenn is eldoste 
sone, & is eir al so. a 1300 Cursor M. 2565 He pin ere [71 rr 
ayr(e] sal noght he. c 1300 Beket 24 For the Princes heir heo 
was. 13. . A. A B. saToniariehishere dere> Ibid, 

6S6 Sende to Sare a souii & an hayie. C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. {1810) 56 Com Edward, Eilred sonne. .Right heyre of 
he lond. c 1380 Sir Fertcmb. 3483 He ys myn ayr after my 
ded To broke myn heritage. 1382 Wvclif Matt. xxi. 38 This 
is the eire ; cume 5e, slea we hym. C1386 Chaucer Man of 
Law’s T, 668 Crist whan him lust may sende me an hair 
[v.ir. heir(e, haire, eyr]. 1417 Surtees Misc, (1888 1 12 
Thomas Duffeld sonne and ayie unto Richard Duffeld 
Esquier. c 1473 Partenay 5554 Disherite shall be your 
hoires manyfold. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 2 Dame Maude, 
Emperes, soule doughter and heire to.. Henry the first, 
cifiio More Ficus Wks. 9/r The heyre of his landes he 
made the pooie people of the hospitall of Florence. 1556 
Lauder Tractate better is5ouris, ^our I-Iearis, and 
als 5our Successouris. 1582-8 Hist. Jos. VI (1804) 200 The 
aires of the Lord Fleeming . . and ulheris that were slaine. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. l ii. 23 The onely haire Of a most 
mighty king. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 133 Fatima, 
daughter and heire of their greatest Prophet Mahomet. 
1651 G. W. tr. Cowel’s lust. 128 The Ciyillians and wee have 
a different acceptation of the word Heire ; for they call him 
an Heir wliom the Testator nominates in his Will : And 
we him, who is next of Kin to the party deceased, to whom 
a Fee doth of right belong, after the death of the Ancestor. 
a 1693 Ld. Delamer JVAs. (1694) 95 For this word Heir to 
the Crown was not heard of till Arbitrary Power began to 
put forth. 1712 Lond. Gaz. No. 5009/4 Sarah Lewis. .Heir 
to the said Rebecca Warren. 173^7 tr. Keyslcr's Tray. 
(1760) HI. S3 The heirs of the founder being, by his will, 
obliged to have it twice a year carefully cleaned. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. n. xiv. 201 An lieir . . is he upon whom 
the law casts the e.stale immediately on the death of the 
ancestor. Ibid. 208 By law no inheritance can vest, nor can 
any person be the actual complete heir of another, till the 
ancestor is previously dead . . Before that lime the person 
who is next in the line of succession is called an heir 
apparent, or heir presumptive. 1828 J. Jekyll Cerr. (1894 1 
177 The prospect . . of Lady Ellenborough presenting him 
with a heir or a heiress. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ind. 
1 . 29 On failure of heirs, the property of otheis escheats 
to the King. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scott, s.v., The 
term heir does not mean meiely the heir-at-law; it means 
also the heir by destination; nor does it mean the heir in 
heritage only ; it is likewise applied to the jierson who suc- 
ceeds to the moveable estate. 1876 Dionv Real Prop. x. 
383 note, The word ‘heir’ in English law has a sense far 
more limited than the word ‘haeres’ in Roman law. The 
‘heir’ is the person on whom the real estate of a deceased 
intestate devolves. He is opposed to the devisee who is 
the person to whom_ leal property is left by will, and to 
the executor or administrator who succeed to the personal 
estate. 


b. With qualifications : 

Ildr-at-lam: the peison who succeeds another by right 
of blood in the enjoyment of bis property ; in English law 
confined to one who has such a light in leal pioperty, and 
distinguished from executois or admiuistralois. Heir of 
blood', see quot. 1658. Heir oj the body, an heir who is 
a direct descendant ; see Body ladi. Heir in capitc the 
heir to land held dhectly of thesoveieign. Heir if i onquest 
(Sc. Law) : the lieii of an ancestor who acquired the estate 
in question by pm chase and not liy snecessiun (see Con- 
quest sb. 6). Heir by custom : one who succeeds byr vhtne 
of a particular 01 local custom, e.g. Boiough English, under 
which the youngest son succeeds liis lather. Heir by 
destination (Sc. Law): ‘the person who is entitled to 
succeed, failing the peison to whom an estate is disponed ’ 
(Bell Diet. Law Stotl.), Heir by devise ; ‘he who is made, 
by will, the testator’s heir 01 devisee, and has no other light 
or interest than the will gives him’ (Wharton Law Lex.). 
Heir of entail —Heir in tail. Heir female, anheiress; also 
an heir (male or female) whose rights are derived through 
a female or females. Heir geiieral=Heir-at-ln‘W ; used to 
include heirs female as well as hehs male. Heir of inheri- 
iaitce : see quot. 1638 s.v. heir of blood. Heir of inventory 
(Sc. ’Lsof!) = Beuef Clary heir (see below). Heir of line (Sc. 
Law) = Heir-at-Law. Heir male : an heir who is a male, 
and who traces his descent fioni the ancestor in question 
wholly through males. Heir portioner (Sc. Law) : see 
quots. Heir of provision = Heir by destination. Heir 
presumptive \ he who, if the ancestor should die immediately, 
would be his heir, but whose right of inheritance may be 
defeated by the contingency of some nearer ’heir being born. 
Heir special', (n) —Heir by custom', (b) one to whom an 
estate passes by virtue of letters patent or a deed of entail. 
Heir in tail (Sc. of entail, cf tailzie) : the peison who 
succeeds or is entitled to succeed to an entailed estate by 
virtue of the deed of entail ; tenant in tail in remainder. 
See also Heik-appakent. 

Beneficiary heir (Sc. Law) : an apparent heir in heritage 
wlio enters upon his predecessor’s estate subject to a formal 
inventory being made, in order to avoid liability for debts 
beyond the amount stated in such inventory. Collateral 
heir : see Collateral a. 4. Conventional heir : one who 
is entitled by virtue of a contract. B'orced heir (Civ. Law) : 
a person who cannot he disinherited. Last heir : see quot. 
1607. Right hcir=heir-at-law. 

1729 jAcon_ Law Diet. s.v. Dlscent, If he devise Lands 
to one who is *Heir at Law, the Devise is void, and he 
shall take by Discent. 1858 Bright Sp. Reform 27 Oct., 
If a man received landed propeity..as heir - at - law 
it paid no legacy duty. 1853 Bouvier's Law Diet, s.v., 

■ Beneficiary heirs are those who have accepted the suc- 
cession, under the benefit of an inventory regularly made. 
1638 Phillips, * Heire of Bloody in Common Law, is he who 
succeedeth by right of blood in any mans Lands or Tene- 
ments- in fee, but heir of Iniieritance is he that cannot 
be defeated of his inheritance upon any displeasure. _ 1439 
E.E. IVills (1882) 125 And if he die withouten *heiie of 
his body, then to Rauf his brothei, and his issue. ai6z6~ 
1788 [see Body sb. 12 bj. 1883 iPharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 
s. V. Tail, An estate granted to a man and the heirs of Ins 
body should descend to the issue. 1839 Keightley Hist. 
Eng. I. 131 The *heir ‘in capite’, on coming of age was 
bound to take Knighthood or pay a fine to the King. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 8o6[z An ‘‘heir of entail in 
possession was empowcied to disentail the estate, c 1575 
Balfour’s Practicks (1754' 227 Ane 'air mail or female may 
enter to his blanch landis at ony time. 1611 Coigr., Hoir 
de quenouitle, an inheiitrix, heii e female, daughter and helve, 
rt 1674 Clarendon Hist. Rob. xiv. § 113 Having lately fallen 
to Hells Females. 1491 Act 7 Hen. VII, c. 15 She was 
■“heire generall to John Mountagu late Erie of Salesbury. 
C1S7S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 232 The 5ounger biother- 
german . . .sould be servit and retourit air gencial or universal 
to him, and not the elder, a 1713 Burnet Osvn Time 1 . 45S 
In England, Spain and Sweeden, the heir general did 
succeed : whereas it was only the heir male in France and 
Germany. 1791 Boswell Johnson Jan. an. 1776, My father 
had declared a predilection for heirs-general, that is, males 
and females indiscriminately. 1873 Dixon Two Queens IV. 
XIX. V. 31 All parties in the suit.. should know which lands 
were settled on the heirs male, which 011 the heirs general. 
1607 Cowell Interpr. (1672), ’’’Last heyre. .Is he to whom 
Land comes by Escheat, for want of lawful Heirs, that is, 
tlie Lord of whom they held in some cases, hut in others 
the King, c 1375 BalfouPs Practicks (1734) 325 The '’’airis 
of line. .sould be first warnit and discussit ..hefoir the airis 
of tailsie. 1888 Miss 'hx.x.Impeif. Gentl. I. 59 John Scuda- 
more, heir of line of that Sir Alan Scudamore, .who mauled 
Joan. 137s Barbour Bruce xx. 130 ^if it fell that his sone 
davy Deit but [=wiLhout] “air male of his body Gottyn. 1463 
Bury Wills (Camden) 24 To him and to his eyrls male. 1697 
'LmtRXLL Brief Rei. (1857) IV. 172 He cutting of the entail 
from the heirs males. 1814 Scott IVav.ixW, From a roman tic 
idea of not prejudicing this young man’s right as heir-male. 
165s in Z. Boyd ZioiPs Flowers (1855) App. 29/2 The “.‘iir.s 
portionera of umquhile Mr. Zacharie Boyd. Erskine' s 
Inst. Lain Scott. 834 Each heir-portion er has an equal 
interest in the succession, in so far a-, it is divisable. 1628 
Le Guys tr. Barclay’s Argents 334 The souldier ..with 
a new oath bound himselfe to the “presumptiue heir. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 272 Appaient lor accoidiug to the nevv-coyned 
Distinction, Piesumptive) Heir of the Crown is Flis Royal 
tiighness James [etc.] 1875 Siuims Const. Hist. 111 . 
xvhi. 202 The duke of Clarence, the heir-presumptive to the 
throne, [c 1180 Glanvill ix. i, Rccipeie liomagiuin recti 
heredis.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 56 Hardeknoute’s 
blower on his moder side, “Right heyie of fie lond. 1411 in 
E.E. Wills (1882) 20 And fordefawte of issue of fie forseyd 
William, y wide fiat fie reinaynder be to my ryle heirs. 
1628 Coke On Litt. 8 b. For the benefit and safety of right 
heires. 187a Spectatorzx Sept. 1203 Laissez-faire manage- 
ment, supinene.ss because of the intere.st of the “heir-iii-tail. 
C137S Balfour's Practicks (1734) 325 The “airis of taii3ie 
may be callit and persewit in supplement. 1685 Sc. Acts 
Jos. II, c. 26 It shall not be LawfuJl to the Airs of Tail3ie 
to sell annal5ie or Dispone the said Lands. 

2 . transf. One who possesses, or is entitled at 
some future time to possess, any gift, endowment, 
or quality in succession to another. The idea of 
succession is very often lost, so that the word fie- 
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quently means little more than one to whom some- 
thing {e. g. joy, pimisliment, etc.) is morally clue. 

a 1300 Ctcrsor Mundi 23555 For hai ar airs al wit[hl crist. 
1426 Audelay Poems 12 Ayres of hevea blys. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Priv, Bapt., By the lauer of legeneracion 
in Baptistne, made the childe of God, and heire of euer- 
lastyng life. 1603 Siiaks. Ha}ii. iii. i. 63 The Heart-ahe, 
and the thousand Naturall shockesThat Flesh is heyre too. 
1703 Pope Thebais 31 Thou, great Heir of all thy father’s 
fame. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. iv. ii. 314 Such e.xamples 
will find heirs. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Aioncm. i. {1852) 19 
Befbre the fust born of the human race became the heir of 
faihne and of its bitter fruits. 1842 Tennyson Locksley 
Hall 178, I the heii of all the ages, in the foremost files of 
time. 1873 Hamerton [ntell. Life vii. v. (1876) 250 Heirs 
of a nobility of spirit. 

fig. That which, is begotten ; offspring; pro- 
duct. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) !. xv. (1859) *2, I am adiedde 
lest chaiyte be dede, withoiiten heyer, or y-ssue of hir seed. 
1593 Shaks. Ven. cj- Ad. Ded,, Dedicating my unpolishd lines 
to your Lordship. .But if the first heire of my iimentionproue 
defoimed, I shall be sorry it had so noble a God-Father. 
Heir, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To inherit ; to 
be heir to (a thing or person) ; to acquire by inherit- 
ance or succession. 

c 1330 R. Drunne Chron, IVace (Rolls) 13483 pey vvonne 
he londes pat we now heyre. c 1611 Chapman Iliad v. 161 
Not one son more To heir his goods. _ 1639 G. Daniel 
Ecclus. xl. 49 His Children shall but heir him; vnto them 
Shall be noe Sons. 1703 Pope Thebais 544 Two fair daugli- 
ters heir’d his state and throne. 1813 Scott Trierui. 11. 
xvii, She is the loveliest maid, beside, That ever heir'd a 
crown. 1867 J. B. Rose MLieid 13 Pygmalion, her biotlier, 
haired the throne. 

Jig. C1611 Chapm.an /AWTo Rdr, 149 No tongue hath 
the Muse’s utterance hair’d. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xvi. 223 
The son confess’d his father’s heavenly race, And hell’d his 
mother’s swiftness in the chase. 

Heir, -e, obs. ff. Haie, Haiee, Hee sb., Heee 
sb., Heee adv., Highee. 

t Heirage. .S'r. Obs. In 5 herage. Inliei it- 
ance, succession. 

1478 Act. Dorn. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun that outher 
of thaim has again other for lieiage of landis. 

Heir apparent. Formerly also apparent 
heir. [See Appaeent a. 4.] The heir (of one still 
alive) whose right is indefeasible, provided he out- 
lives his ancestor, at whose death he. is heir-at-law. 

137S, 1494-1711 [see Apparent a. 4]. 1530 Palsgr 230/1 
Heyie apparaunt, monsievr. 1555 Bbadpokd in Strype 
Eul. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 131 Thoughe the Queue. . 
disheryt the light heyi-es apparaiit. idx4 Selden Titles 
Hon. 16S A designation, .of the next Appaiant Heiie or 
successor, 1765 Blacustone Comm. r. iv. 223 The prince 
of Wales, or lieir apparent to the ciown. 1844 Williams 
Real Prop. (1877) 96 A man may have an heir apparent, or 
an heir piesumptive, but until his decease he has no heir. 

atirih. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, it. ii. 46 Go hang thy 
selfe in thine owne heiie-apparaiit-Garters. 

Hence Heir-appa'rency, Heir-apparentislitJ!., 
Heir-appaTeutship nonce-wds, 

1858 Carlyle Fredk, Gi. yii. iv. II, 284 Cannot you 
renounce the Heir-Apparentship, then? i88z H. C. Meri- 
\KVs.Fancit 0/ B. i, iv. To keep him out of his elder’s heir- 
apparentish influence. 

Heirby, obs. Sc. form of Hereby adv. 

Heird.(e, obs, forms of Heed sb. 

Heirdom (eo-idom). [f. Heie sb. -f -dom.] 
Succession by right of blood ; the stale or dignity 
of an heir ; inheritance ; an inheritance. 

1397-8 Br. HALLiYrtA IV. iii, Or if. ,Thy wealthy heiidom 
thou haue buried. 1643 Sacred Decretal 13 [We] wisely 
converted the purchase of their blood . . even to the heirdome 
of Sir Johns. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 30 Whether the heir 
per capita gave way when the heiidom per stirpes took 
place, or the Catholic heir when the Protestant was pre- 
ferred. 1831 Crayons fr. Commons xoi That Duke, the foie- 
most of his peers Who draws his heirdom from a thousand 
years. 1841 Longf. Childr. Lord's Supper 125 'lo the 
heiidom of heaven be ye welcome. 

Heireftir, obs iJc. form of Kereaeteu adv. 
Heiress (eo-res). [f. Heie jA - i- -ess. Intro- 
duced app. in 171I1 c.] A female heir. Also fig. 

1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 14 The Heiress of the 
house of York. Ibid. 84 His first wife was the Princesse, 
who was heiresse to Sexan. 1690 Evelyn Diary 20 Dec., 
One Johnson, a knight, was executed at Tyburn for being 
an accomplice with Campbell, .in stealing a young heiress. 
1749 FiELUiNG Tom Jones yiyv.v, (lie) would have had us 
consider ouiselves as highly as if we had been the richest 
heiresses. 1769 Blackstone Comm, iv, xv. 208 Theirforcible 
abduction and marriage ; which is vulgarly called stealing 
an heiress. 1878 B. Taylor Dcnkalion i. iii. Heiress of gifts 
iiiterpieted as woe. 

b. Comb., as heiress-hunting, -portioner, etc. 

1861 W. Bell Diet, Law Scotl. s.v. Executors, Heiresses- 
portioners who succeed ab hiiestato to equal portions . . of 
the heritable estate. 1886 Baring-Gould Crt. Royal I. vii, 
III He must go about the country heiress-hunting. 

Hence Kei'ressliood, -sMp {nonce-wdsl), the 
state or position of an heiress. 

i86z T. A. Trollope Marietta I. 78 This heiress-ship was 
known to be a very important matter. 1884 Mrs. Houstoun 
Caught in Snare II. viii. 98 The fact of her heitesshood. 
1889 Mrs. Oliphant Poor Gentl. III. vi, 109 Mab with her 
heiiesa-ship had been thrown at his head. 

Heiretrice : see Heeeteix. 

Heirfbir,-fra, obs. Sc. ff. Hbeeeoee, -from adv. 
Heirie, hesrre, van of Aiee sb. and v, Obs.= 
Aeeie ; esp. a swan’s breeding-place. 


[1230 Concher Bk. of Ac/iy (Yorks. Rec. Soc.) 1 . 267 Unam 
liaeiam cignorum..in stagno suo, vii. duos cignos haerarias 
veteies cum sequela sua.] 1352 IVill of Claymonde (Somer- 
set Ho.), The swannes heyres & Siiignetts. c 1360 Order for 
Arch. //wA A/V/co/ri (1850) 306 Such ground where 
any swan shall heiry. Ibid. 309 If any Heiiie be leyed with 
one Swan. Ibid., When they do lieire. 

Heiriff, dial. var. of Haibip. 

Heil’less (e®‘iles), a. [f. IIeie sb. + -less.] 
Without an heir. a. Of pet sons: tlaving no one 
to succeed in the enjoyment of property or title. 

c 1423 Wyntoun Cron. iv. ii. 20 Mony by rycht lyne deyd 
ayiles. 1843 Costello Valley of Meuse ^ iig Albert of 
Molia, lieirless and bioken in spirit. 1892 T. A. Cook Old 
Touiaine I. no The heirless Duke of Orleans.^ 

b. Of things ; Having no one to inherit them on 
the death of the present possessor. 

161J Soaks. Wint. T. v. i. 10 Heire- lesse it hath made 
my Kingdome. 1739 G. Ogle Gualth. .ff Gris. 54 To feast 
on Heiiless Crowns with eager Views. 1881 Palgbave Vis. 
Eng. 233 Mine, an heirless sceptre ; His, an exile life ! 

Heirloom (eoMb^m). Forms: see IIeie, Loom; 
also 6 hare-, earlome (ayrlime). [f. IIeie sb. -f 
Loom tool, utensil.] A chattel that, under a will, 
settlement, or localciistom, follows the devolution of 
real estate, tlence. Any piece of pefsonal properly 
that has been in a family for several generations. 

[1424 E. E. Wills (1882) 56, I wull he haue my grete 
maser he which I call 3ele, for )>e terme of his life, and so 
from heir to heyr lotne]. 1472 Wolley Charter (B. M.) ix. 

49 In allowance and reconipence of all the heir lome.-. and of 
all other goodes that he demaunded of in the light of . . his 
father. 1313 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 39, I will that my best 
standyng maser .. and my best salt . . rcinayne evermore for 
heyerlomys to the heire male. 1326 Lane. Wills (Chetham 
Soc.) I. 2 1 Tliat my son 'I'hoiuas have all heyr lomcs lhat 
of right after the custome and usage of the shyre of Chester 
beloiigeth lo hym to have. x^ 6 glbid. II. 251 Oneslandiiige 
cuppe of silver, .whearc upon ys graven this woid eailome. 
1369 Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 309 That the stand- 
inge bed in y^ perler w^'‘ a trendell bed and a longsetle 
shall remayiie styll vnto him as ayrlimes. _ 1628 Coke On 
Litt. 18 b. In some places chattels as heirloomes (as the 
best bed, table, pot, pan, cart, and other dead chattels 
moveable) may go to the heiie. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 

II. xxviii. 427 Heii-looms are such goods and personal 
chatties, as, contrary to the nature of chatties, shall go by 
special custom to the heir along with the inheritance. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scaud. iii. iii, Leaming that had run in the 
family like mi heirloom ! c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, Ginevra 
240 Alone it hangs Over a mouldering heir-loom its com- 
panion, An oaken chest half eaten by the woims. 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Eng. Lakes {tSjg) 126 A glass cup, called 
. .‘Ihe Luck of Muncaster’ .. is carefully preserved as a 
precious heiiloora, and a harbinger of the family's fortunes. 

b. fig. Anything inherited from a line of ances- 
tors, or handed down from generation lo genera- 
tion. 

i6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. xi. (R.), He [Edwaid the Con- 
fessor] . . obtain’d by earnest pray’r, ThU tumour by a king 
might cured be alone : Which he an heir-loom left unto the 
English throne. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 187 The 
name of a town, a village, or hamlet, is an heir-loom 
inherited from our anceslois. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

III. xxi. 592 Political wisdom is the heiiloom of no one 
class of society. 

Heirof, obs. Sc. form of Heeeof adv. 
Heirship (eoujip). [f. Heir sb. -i- -ship.] 

1 . The state, condition, or rights of an heir ; light 
of inheritance ; inheritance. 

1478 [.see 2]. tr 1S73 Baljour’s Practicks (1754) 231 Gif he 
hes takin or rcssavit airschip of ony movabill gudis perLening 
lo his predecessour. 1691 Wood A tli. Oxou. 1 . 224 He came 
into England, purposely to lesign up his Heiiship of liis Es- 
tate at Sherburn. 1737 W. Tiiomfson R. N. Advoc. 56 
T'hey are reported lo have been . . driven from their . . legal 
Heiiship. 1884 Ciiitty in Law Rep. 26 Ch. Div. 546 The only 
heirship there leferred to was the heirship to the Eaildom. 
b. fig. (Cf. heritage.) 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 210 To set up their 
Heirship to any Kingdom they please ; when their King 
(the Son of God) Commands them. 1816 Byron Parisina 
xiii, I could not claim The lawful heirship of thy name. 
1833 Medwin in Fraser's Mag. VII. 33 What is the lot of 
man But misery ? — ^tis the heirship of his birth. 

1 2 . Heirship movables, goods (Ac. Law), the best 
of certain kinds of movable goods (such as furniture, 
horses, cows, farming utensils, etc.), belonging to 
his predecessor, wliich the heir was entitled to 
take besides the heritable estate. Obs. (The right 
was abolished in 1868 by Act 31-2 Viet, c. 101.) 

1478 Act. Dont. Cone. 15 (Jam.) Ony accioun. .for heiage 
of landis, or movable gudis of areschip pertening to ane are. 
CIS73 Balfour s Practicks 236 Ane bastaid may not 

be ane air, nor crave airschip gudis. a 1646 Sir T. Hope 
Minor Practicks (1734) 538. 1838 ErskinFs Inst, Law 

ScotlandZ-is, The heirship-movables fall also to the eldest 
[heir-portioiier] alone. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scotl. 421 
Heirship Movicailes are the moveables to which the heir in 
heritage is entitled, in order that he may not succeed to 
a house and land completely dismantled. 

Heirship, var. of Heeship Obs., devastation. 
Heise, variant of Heezb v., to hoist. Heist, 
obs. Sc. f. ^ I-Ies'p. Heisugge, obs. f. Hay- 
suck. Heit, obs. Sc. f. Hate, Heat, Hot ; see 
Hight V. Heith, obs. f. Height. Heithen, 
heipen, obs. ff. Heathen, Hethbn. Heithing, 
Heithorne, obs. ff. Hething, Hawthorn. 
Heive, -en, obs. ff. Heave, Heaven, Haven. 
I Heivol, obs. f. Highfol Heixt(e, obs. ff. 


HELDER. 

Highest. Heize : see Heezb. Hejalap : see 
Jalap. 

Hejil'a, variant of IIegiea. 

TT oTt , heke, obs. forms of Heck. 

fHekeL Obs. rare-'-. Ahorse (of some kind). 

a 1400 Morle A rthur 2284 Hekes and hakkenays and 
hoises of arnies. 

]■ Heke^. Obs. rare—'. [Cf. FIaok 2 andzi.l 
2 a.] A chilblain. 

c Alphiia (Anecd. Oxon.) 144 Quod fit in Lalo [h]yenie 
maxime propter fiigus et dicitur peiino a puniicie, aiiglice 
heke uel moide. 

Hek(e)far, -feer, etc., obs. forms of Hbiper. 
Hekel, -ill, -elare, obs. ff. Heckle, IIkuklek. 
f Hekemose. Obs. [Cf. heckytnal, hackmall 
dial, names of the Titmouse.] A bird : prob. the 
Titmouse. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 585/1 Frondator, an hekeinuse. 
\_Ibid. 640/2S Hie frondator, lytmase. 702/3 Hie frondator, 
a steikyng.] 

Hekk- : see IIeck-, 

Hekst, obs. f. FIigiiest, superl. of llioii a. 

Hel, obs. form of FIeal, Hele, Hell. 

Heland, obs. foim of ITighlanu. 

+ Helas, ittl- Obs. [a. F. hHas, the later form 
of ha las, a las Alas.] An exclamation expressing 
grief, sorrow, elc. ; alas ! 

1484 CaxioN Fables of yEsop in. xix, Helas for god & for 
pyte I praye yow that ye wylle hyde me. a 1529 Skiclton 
Col. Cloute 1022 Helas, I say, helas ! Howe may this come 
to passe. i6jo Holland Camden's Brit. 1. 300 But if of 
Edward King (helas) our Hector wailes the death. 1733 
Lady Luxbokougii Let. to Shenstone 24 Juno, Helas! — 
Lady Blyniouth, Lady Archer, &c. aie in the neighbour- 
hood, and I in my chimney-corner. 

IIelbow(e, obs. fonns ot Elbow. 
c 1323 Gloss. W. de Biblcsw. in Wright Voc. 147 Helhowes, 
coudes. c 1473 Wr.-Wuleker 749/6 11 ic cubitus, a helhowe. 

KelCO-, combining form of Gr. e'A/ros ‘ feslcring 
wound, ulcer used to form technical terms Avith 
sense ‘nicer’: as in KeTcoid a., lesernbling an 
ulcer (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). HelcoTogy, 
the doctrine of, or a treatise on ulcers (Mayne). 

11 Heloo’nxa, an old term for ulceration (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.), Helcophtha'ljnia, -my, ophthalmia with 
ulceration (Mayne). HeTcoplasty [Gr. irXaaT-os 
formed], the operation of grafting on an ulcer a 
piece of healthy skin fiom another pail or person 
(Dimglison 3 fed, Did.). H Helco’sis [Gr. 'iXicmis], 
ulcciation. Helcotic (helk^iTik) a. [Gr. ekfccuriKos 
ulcerating], of or belonging to ulceration (Mayne). 

1876 IVagnePs Gen. Pathol. 283 The doctrine of ulcers 
belongs for the most part to special surgery, where helcology 
has attained to great perfection. 

+ He'lctic, ct. Ohs, [ad. Gr. kkicTticSs fit for 
drawing, f. ek/cros, verbal adj. of* eX/ceti/ to draw, 
drag.] That serves to diaw, drawing. 

1658 W. Burton Ilin. Anion. 54 Who with I know not 
what Helktique Instruments, .have lemoved Cataiacionium 
out of Yorkshire. 

t Heicysm. Obs. rare — ". [a. L. helcysmct, a. 

Gr. 'ikKVffna silver dross.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ilelcysm, the fioih and filth of 
silver ; the dross and scum of that metal. 

Held (held), ppl. a. [pa. pple. of IIoLU vl\ 
Kept in, restrained, detained. 

i8zo Keats Lamia i. 300 While, like held breath, the stars 
drew in their panting files, a 1830 Rossetti Dante 4 Circ. 
II. (1874) 287 Still whispering under my held bieath. 1891 
Pall Mall G. 2 Feb. 2/1 The coda with its held notes for 
the bass clarinet and bassoon deserves close attention. 

J" Held, kelde, sb, Obs. [Late OK. helde fern., 
allegiance, fealty: cf. OE. hyldo, hyld favour, grace, 
loyalty, allegiance — OS. Imldi, OHG. huldi (Ger. 
htild), Goth, type '^hulpei, f. Imlps, OHG., OS., 
OE. hold gracious, kind.] 

1 . Grace, favour, kindness. 

a 1000 Cxdnton's Gen. 301 Hyld htefde his ferloiene. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn, 6g God..3efe us inibte Jmrh his held 
bet me leue beo ure sceld. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 37 
Y-here thou me non, hendest In helde. 

2 . Loyalty to the liege lord, allegiance. 

a 1000 Laws of Edgar iv. c. 12 (Schmid) For eowrum hyl- 
dum, jie se me symble cyddon. eixoo O. E. Chron. an. 
1097 He pter on J’ces cynges Willelnies heldan to cynge 
gesette. 1297 E. Glouc. (1724) 285 IJnderstonde pe bet 
efsone, and hold me pyn. helde. a 1300 Floriz 15- Bl. 397 pat 
he pe here al pe helde pat man schal to his louerd 5dde. 
Held, obs. erron. form of Yield v. 
t Helde. Ilei'b. Obs, All old name of Tansy, 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 86 Genim ..heldan & betonican 
eolonan. ciooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 133/33 Tana- 
ceta, helde. c 1263 Names of Plants in Wr.-Wuleker 556/17 
Tanesetum, i. tanesie, i. helde. 

Helde, obs. form of Heald, Hield, Hild. 
Heldef, Cidv. Obs. exc. dial, [ME. = ON. comp. 
heldr (Sw. heller. Da. heller).'] More ; lather. 

13 . . Gaw. (J- Gr. ATw A430 And nawper faltered ne fel pe freke 
neuer pe helder. 121400-50 Alexander xox 6 My coiiatyng 
is elder [v. r. helder] pe sadnes of slike men pan swyftnes of 
childir. Ibid. 4657 pat gome is gods gud frend & god 
neuire pe hlldire. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 25 Heldar, 
rather, before. C1840 in Almondbury 4 Huddersf. Gloss, 
S.V., [One of ‘some masons setting a flag’] It’s elder slack 
yet. 1837, 1874 [see Elder adv.]. 
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HELICAL. 


t He*ldest, adv. Ohs. [siiperl. of IIeldee, ON. 
helzi.'\ Most, foremost, soonest. 

ai40o-So Alexander 1855 (Dubl. MS.) In howre-selfe to 
sitte all-bar heldest \v.r. heist]. Ibid. 2509 When we hope 
all be heldest [w.r. althire-hijest] to herye hym with artnes. 

Heldest, -ast, obs. forms of Eldest. 
c 137s St. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 104 His heldast douch- 
tyie. a 1400-30 Alexander 2319 Heldest child. 

Holding, obs. form of PIilding. 
tHele, (r/r.) Ohs. Forms: i helan (2nd 
sing. Mlest, 3rd sing. MIJ)), 2-3 heole(n, 2-4 
hele (2nd sing, hilesl), (3 hale), 4 hel. Pa. i. i 
heel, pi hffilon, 4 hal. Pa.pph. 1 holen (Bosw.), 

3 iholeii, 4 holn, hole, ihole. [Com. Tent, 
sti. vb. of ablaut' series hel-, hal-, hul- {J10I -) : OE. 
helan, hnd, hklon, holen =OFris. hela, OS., OHG. 
hclan (^MLG., MDn., Du. helen, MHG. heln, Ger. 
hchlen\ to hide, conceal, cover up ; Aryan root Jtel~ 
in L. celare to Iiide, oc-cnl-cre to hide, Gr. icak-virr- 
eiv to hide. (See note below.) The present stem 
of this strong vb. blended in ME. with that of the 
deiivative OE. h^lian (see next), so that the strong 
inflexions did not survive the 14th c. Weak inflex- 
ions occur beside the strong in MDu. helen, and 
alone in MLG., mod. Ger., and Du.] 

leans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. 

C823 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. ii[xl.] loNe helic mildheort- 
nisse Sine.. from 7;esomnunge micelre. ^893 K. .ffiurRr.D 
Ores. VI. xxxiii. §2 He hit hael swipe fteste wiS his broSor. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 57 Ne pu nagest for to stele ne nan pcf pe 
for to heole. a 1200 Moral Ode 161 in Trin. Coll. Horn. 
225 A 1 sal par ben panne ctiS pat men lu3en her and halcn. 
« 1225 Ancr. Ji. 146 31 f pi god dede were iholen. ^1230 
I/ali Meid. 47 5 if pu wel hiles te under godes wenges. 
a 1300 Cttrsor M. 28133 Ic ha pam holn al wit rny pride. 
x^^oAyeub. 26j>e kueades pet were y-hole and yroted ine pe 
herte. 13.. IC Alls. 4203 My coppe thow hast y-stole, 
And undur thy barm hole. 

[Hole. The Teutonic ablaut-series hel-, hal-, hUl, hul- 
(Jiol-), has an extensive family of derivatives i 

1 . From e giade : OE. helan, Hele zO, Hele sb.'. 
Helm h 

II. From a grade (with umlaut) : *haljan, OE. heliazi, 
Hele Goth, halja, OE. h^ld'), Hell sb. 

III. From «(<j) grade : OE. hulu, Hull ‘husk’; OE. hoi, 
^c..holl, Howe ‘hollow’ ;_OE. /tij/, Hotnj Hollow v. 

IV. From zi grade (with umlaut); Goth, hvljan, OE. 
*hyllan, ON. hylj'a, ME. hyll, hule, hile, Hill ».] 

Hele, heal (hrl), {wk) Ohs. exc. dial. 
Forms ; i helian, 2-4 h.elie(ii, 2-5 ttele, 4-5 
heyle, Sc. heile, 4-7 h.ell(e, 5 heele, Sc, heill, 
6-9 heal, 7 heale, 8- heel, 9 hele. Pa. i. 1 -ode, 
2-4 -ede, 3-5 -ed, 4 helled, heild, Sc. helit, 
heylyt, 4-5 helet(e, 6-9 healed. Pa. pple. 3 
ihseled, iheoled, 3-5 (i)heled, -id, -yd, yheled, 

4 i'f. helit, 5 -ud, -ut, 6-9 healed. [OE. h^lian, 
a later form of h^llan (Sievers, ed. 2, § 400. 2) = 
OS. hi-helljan, OIIG. bi-hellen'.—*-haljan, f. ablaut 
stem hal- of helan ; see prec. etym. and note.] 

1 1 . leans. To hide, conceal ; to keep secret. Ohs. 
Canons Edgar §47 in Thorpe Azte. Lazes II, 254 
Dmt senig gehadod man his sceare ne helige. c 1000 jElfric 
Gen. xxxviii. 15 Heo helode hire nebb. c 1200 Tz-in. Coll. 
Hozn. igj pat heued pat he helede, <*1223 Aiicr.R. 410 
Mei ich .. helien Abiaham ping pet ich penche uorto 
donne? 1373 Barbour Bz-uce iv. 373 Syne [thai] it helit 
weill eneuch. c 1440 Gesta Rozzi. xxxiii. 129 (Hark MS.) 
Hele the cors of this dede man in some prive place of thin 
house, c 1440 Bone Flor. 989 They made them to swere 
they schulde be lele, And syr Emers counsell heyle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 189 b/2 But the preest alwey heled his 
synne, 1370 Salir. Poems Reform, xviii. 33 Heill nor 
conceill, reset nane of thay lownis. ?i6.. Bold Bztz-ziei's 
Dan. ix. in Child Ballads n. lii. (1884) 453/2 Although 
I would heal it neer sae well, Our God above does see. 

tb. ahsol. or intr. To practise concealment, 
keep a secret, keep silence. Ohs. 

13.. Guy IVarw. (A.) 351 No longer hele y nille, Al that 
sope telleu y wille. C1400 Rom. Rose 2322 To hele wel is 
no folye. c X430 Erie Tolotis 1034 The abbot seyde . . that 
he wolde hele, And ellys he were wodc. 

2 . To cover, cover in. Still in local use, esp. in 
senses {a) to cover (roots, seeds, etc.) with earlh ; 
(J>) to cover with slates or tiles, to roof. 

a. C1200 Trin. Coll. Hozzi. 195 Anes kinnes neddres ispe 

mid hire lichame heleS hiie heued pane he be 5 of harme 
offered. Ibid, 197 pat heued pat he helede wl 3 pe denies 
eginge. c 1203 Lay. 18405 Heo leggeS i pissen felden 
Ihmled [c 1273 iheled] in heore telden. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce IX. 128 Snaw' had helit all the land. C1400 Three 
Kings Cologne 32 Derkenes schulle heele pe erpe. 1497 
IVillof Dynkazn(Qom&\s,et Ho.), A Matynsbookehelid with 
purpili veluet. 1372 Bossewell Arznozie 4^ When his 
[the lion’s] necke and shoulders be healed with heare and 
mayne. 1623 Ussher Anszv. Jesziit 287 In this Countrie, 
with them that retaine the ancient language . . to hell the 
dead, is as much as to cover the dead. 1674 Ray S. 4 - E. 
C. IVoz-ds, Heal, to cover; Suss, As, ‘to heal the fire’; 
‘ to heal a house ’ ; ‘ to heal a person in bed 1773 W. Tad- 
man in R. Dossie dVew. Agric. (1782) III. 102 [It] destroys 
the small weeds, lets in the earth, and heeks the seeds. 1861 
Jrnl. R. Agz'ic. Soe. XXII, n. 275 At the time of earthing the 
potatoes by the double mould-plough, turnip seed is sown, 
and thus ‘heled ’. 1882 Gardener's Chrozi. 4 Mar. 295 Lay 

or ‘heel them in’ sufficiently deep to cover the naked por- 
tion of the stems. 

b. 1387 Trevisa Hlg'deu (Rolls) II. 17 Brent tyle to hele 
wip hous and cherches. 1393 Langl. P. Tl. C. ym. 237 
Alle pe houses hep heled . . With no lede, bote with loue. 
1438 Vatlozi Clmrchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) roo It. for a 


Plomer to hely the batylmente for the styple. 1674 [see 
prec.]. 1703 T. N. Ciiy \ C. Purchaser 275 They Rip, and 
Heal, and Counter-lath, for y. per Square. 1894 [see next] 
Hence Heled ppl. a., covered, roofed. 
ri4oo Three Kbigs Cologzte 23 A strete pat pan was 
clepede pe coueiid or pe helid strete. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 
I. xxxii. 46 Olde tyled, or stone healed houses. 1894 
Sttssex Cormty Tizzies 3 May 4/2 For Sale, a Block of Four 
Fieehold Blick-built Slate-healed Modern Cottages. 

Hele, sb. Ohs. Gxc. dial. [f. Hele zi., in vaiious 
senses.] fa.? Concealment. (OE.) f b. A 
hiding-place {obs.). c. Cover {dial.). 

a 1000 Izisi. Polity xii. in Thorpe Azic. Lazes 11 . 320 Hi 
..mid yfelan helan earme men beswicaS. 13., K. Alts. 
4959 Ac from her frendes by stolen An gon to wode and 
maken hem helen. And ciepenthereiniie. 1894 Elackmoke 
Perlycross \1\. 106 The man .. had gone home .. keeping 
under hele with his oilskins on. 

Hele, obs. f. Hale a , IIeal^^. and v., IIeeljiJ.* 
Helegug, obs. foim of Eligug. 

Heleles : see IIealle.ss. 
i‘ Helena (lie-lma). Ohs. [a. L. Helena, a. Gr. 
‘EKtvr] female proper name. The Greek Helene 
was the sister of Castor and Pollux, the name given 
to double meteors at sea ; but Iheie was perh. asso- 
ciation also with Gr. ilkkvr\ torch.] A meteoric 
light seen about the masts of ships: cf. Corposant. 

1363 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) iih, Seen on the laud, is 
called . .Igziis falztzcs. .That which is scene on the Sea, if it 
he but one, is named Helena, ifit be two, it is called Castor 
and Poltu.x. 1601 Holland Pliziy I. iS But if theyappeare 
two and two together, they bring comfort with them, as by 
whose pomming, they say, that dreadfull, cursed, and 
thieatning meteor called Helena is chased and driuen away. 

Helend.e, var. Heale.nd Obs., Saviour. 
Heleil-llower. An anglicized form of Helen- 
ium, a genus of composite plants. 

1884 Miller R/nwAw., Helcniztzzi . .T>a.x\t purple Helen- 
flower. .Autumn Helen-flower or Sneezewort. 

Helenge, var. Elenge a. dial., lonely. 
Helenin (hefl/nin). Chezn. [f. botanical name 
Helen-iutn -i- -in.] A colourless crystalline sub- 
stance (CgHgO) obtained fi om the rootof elecam- 
pane {Inula Plcleniuni). 

1838 T. Thomson Chezzi. Oz-g. Bodies 498 When the root 
of elecampane is distilled, the helenin passes with the water 
under the form of a yellowish oik 1886 Syd, Soe. Lex, 
S.V., According to Valenzuela, helenin is very useful in 
bronchitis. 

Hence HeTenene, a yellow oily hydrocarbon ob- 
tained by distilling helenin with phosphoric anhy- 
diide (Watts Diet. Chew. 1865). 

Helepole (liefl/paul). Ancient Hist, [a. F. //F/z'- 
pole, ad. late L. helepolis=Gx. ekezrokis city-taking, 
used as fern. sb. = a besieging engine, f. e\- to lake 
-i- rroXts city.] An ancient besieging engine, a kind 
of movable tower. 

[1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrippals Vazi. Arles 33 b, Ye 
engins called . . tollcons. Walking loures, Heliopqlins,] 1770 
Langhorne Plutarch (i^yg) II. 950/1 His engines, called 
helepoles, were a pleasing spectacle to the very towns which 
he besieged. 1843 Ezicycl. Melzvp. XIV. 793 The move- 
able towers employed by the ancients in their sieges, and 
which they called Helepoles, 

Heler, healer (hz -I oj:). Ohs. exc. dial. Also 
8-9 heeler, [f. Hele z/.^] 

1 . a. One who covers up or conceals, b. A thing 
that covers ; a cover, covering, coverlet. 

1398 Trevisa Baz-th. Dc P. R. v. vi. (1495), The eye 
lyddes that ben the helers and couerars of the eyen. Ibid, 

V. viii, A byide in stede of an eye lydde hath an heler to 
couere and kepe the syghte. 1879 Miss JTackson Shropsh. 
Woz-d-bh, S.V., A proverbial saying heard in the neighbour- 
hood of Stoddesden : — ‘The heler’s as bad as the beaver*. 
1888 Elworthy W.Soznezset Word-bk. 334 Helcr,e.\axs,^- 
cloth ; coverlet. ‘ Better nit put the haler ’pon th’ 'oss ’. 
Ibid. 33S ‘ The helei’s so bad as the stealer.’ 

2 . A slater or tiler : =Hellier. 

1674 Ray A". ^ E, C. IVords s.v. Ileal, In the West he 
that covers a House with slates is called a Healer or 
Hellier. 1703 T. N. City C,- C, Pzez-chaser 82 Squaies of . . 
Tyling in the Healers, or Bricklayer’s Work. 

3 . The tipper half of a drain tile, when made in 
two semicylindrical parts (the under part being the 
‘ gutter tile ’)• 

1846 J. Baxter Pract. Agz’ic. (ed. 4) 1 . 231, 1300 tiles 

with heeleis, at ss. per 100. 

t Heleth. Ohs. Forms : 1-3 hmlej), helej), 3 
halej ) ; also 7 pseudo arch, health. [OE. huded, 
= OSax. hilip, late OHG. hilid, Ger. held 
hero.] A warrior, hero, man. 

Beozuzdf {.Z.) 191 Ne mihte snotor haileS, wean onwendan. 
C1203 Lay. 1779 pa heleSes weren bliSe. Ibid. 11989 
HmleS. [1612 DRAYTON Poly-olb. viii, Tliey under false 
pretence of amity and chear. The British Peers invite, the 
German healths to view At Stonehenge.] 

Helewei, -wi, var. of Halewbi Ohs. 
t Helewou, -wow, -wogh, helowe-wall. 
Ohs. [f. Hele, covering + OE. wag, ME. wo^, wow, 
WoUGH, wall.] An end-wall; (? also = roof-wall). 

a 1200 Grave 17 In Thorpe A zial, 153 De hele-w.a^es beo 3 
]a5e, sid-wa3es unhe^e. [c 1203 Lay. 23887 He nom pare 
halle wah [ciz7S hilewof] and helden hine to grunde.] 
a 1300 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1873) go Side walles hit 
hedde to, ac non helewou per nas ; hit was opun at ei)>er 
ende, to go in al fiat wolde. c 1323 Femina (MS. Trin. Coil. 
Camhr. B. 14. 39 If. 122 b) Rt pluis pur lever le zzieisez-e 
and more to reie uppe the belewoghes. 1423 in Kennett 


Par.Antig. II. 23 Et in solutis eidem domin® proquodam 
helowe wall unius domus apud Curtlyngton annuatim ii. 
den. 1695 Ibid. Cz\zzz&., Helowe-wall, the hell- wall or end 
wall that covers and defends the rest of the building. 

Helf, Heli, obs. forms of Half sb., tloLV. 
Heliac (hHiirek), a. [ad. late L. heliac-zis, a. 
Gr. rjR'-O'ids, f. rjkios the sun. Cf. F. }Hliaquel\ 

1 . Pertaining to the sun, solar. 

1808 J. Barlow Celuznb. ii. 431 Quito bow’d ; and all the 
heliac zone Felt the same sceptre, and confirm'd the thione. 

2 . =I-Ieliacal 1. 

177S Ash, Heliac, emerging from the lustre of the sun, 
falling into the lustre of the sun. 1839 J. Taylor PoezzisSy 
Tz-azisl. 203 The Heliac settings and Heliac risings of the 
constellations. 

Heliacal (h/lal-akal), a. [f as prec. -l -al.] 

1 . As Iron. Said of the rising of a star when it 
first emerges from the sun’s rays and becomes visi- 
ble befoie suniise, or of its setting when it is last 
visible after sunset before beinglost in the suu’srays. 

1607 A. Brewer Lizigua iir. vi. Setting of stars, chronic, 
and heliacal. 1631 Widdowes Kat. Phtlos. (ed. 2) 6 Appa- 
rent using is called Heli[a]cal which is of stars getting out 
of the sun beames ; and so if the star get into the sun beame.s 
at setting. 1728 Newton 13 By observ- 

ing the Heliacal Risings and Setting of the stais, they 
found the length of the Solar year. 1834 Nat. Philos., 
Aslz'ozi. vii. 169/2 (U. K. S.) The Egyptian rural year was 
detei mined by the heliacal rising of Sirius. 

■[b. Heliacal year, the year reckoned fiom the 
heliacal rising of Sirius, the canicular year; gz'cat 
heliacal year, the canicular cycle : see Canicular 3. 

i66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi. J i In 1461 3 ears, which 
was the great Fleliacall year, it leturns to the same be- 
ginning. 

2 . Relating to or produced by the stin, solar, z-az-e. 

1801 W. Taylor in Mczithly Mag. XII. 224 That the 

headaches and other symptoms of heliacal injury might not 
ensue. 1871 Blacicie Four Phases i. 21 Then the whole of 
your lofty heliacal philosophy is only a blaze of lies. 

Heliacally (hfbi-akali), adv. [f. prec. H- -ly 2.] 
In the way of heliacal rising or setting : see prec. i. 

1389 F leming I ^iz'g. Geoz-g. i. 8 ztote, Cosmicalty not heliac- 
ally : for these two, rising and setting are asciibed to the stars. 
1646 SirT. Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. xiii. 222 From the rising 
of this [the dog-] starre, not cosmically, that is, with the Sun, 
but Heliacally, that is, its emersion from the rayes of the 
Sunne, the Ancients computed their canicular dayes. 1834 
Nat. Philos,, A sirozt. vii. 169/2 (U. K.S.) The age of Hesiod 
. . may he determined by the fact that he mentions that 
Arctiuus rose heliacally sixty days after the winter solstice. 

Heliseau (hzliiran), a. [f. Gr. 'HAiaia -i- - an.] 
Belonging to the Helisea, a public hall in ancient 
Athens, in which was held the chief law-court, be- 
fore which were tried all offences liable to public 
prosecution. 

1807 Robinson A rcheeol. Gzieca 1. xxv. 106 Carry him 
to be tried at the Heliman couit. 1830 tr. Az-istoph., 
Wasps no When you eat the paunch procured by an 
Heliman old stager. 

Helianthaceous (hzAiiEenJit'^-Jas), a. Dot. [f. 
mod.L. Helianth-us -i- -aceous.] Allied to the 
genus Ileliantlms of composite plants. 
Heliautlioid (hzli|£E-nJ)oid), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Heliazzthoidea, neut. pi. of Helianthoid- 
es ; f. Heliazzthus : see next and -oiD.] 

A.adj, a. Resembling the //is/f ««//«?« (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854). b. Belonging to the ITelian- 
thoidea, an order of Alf/zV/oztitz, comprising the sea- 
anemones. B. sb. One of the Heliantkoidea. Also 
Heliantlioi’deaii a. and sb. 

1863 H. Sfencer Pz-izic. Biol. iv. xiii. § 246 (1867) H. 167 
Solitary polypes — hydroidorhelianthoid — mostly stationary, 
and when they do move, moving with any side foremost. 

!l Helianthns (h2'li|Ee‘nJizfs). Bot. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. ^Xi-os sun + dvOos flower.] The botanical genus 
inclnding the common sunflower (N.O. Coznpositoi). 

1776MAUTYN A’oiMit'aKsiJoA xxvi. 400 Jerusalem artichoke 
is also a species of Helianthus. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
(1839) 9/2 Like helianthus, borne on downy wings To distant 
realms. *834 Mrs. Somerville Cozizictt. Phys. Sc. xxvi. 
(1849) 294 The leaves of a single plant of helianthus thiee 
feet high exposed nearly forty feet of surflice. 1831 Mayne 
Rfid Scalp HztzU. i, 10 Yonder is golden yellow, where the 
heliazithzis turns her dial-like face to the sun. 

Hence Helia ntMc a., of or belonging to Helian- 
Ihns, as in hcliazif hie acid, obtained from sunflower 
seeds. Heliamtliiii, an aniline dye of orange 
yellow colour. 

Heliast (hrliisest). Gr. Azztiq. [ad. Gr. -^Xia- 
dTTps, f. riXia^eadat to sit in the court 'HAmia.] One 
of the qualified citizens of ancient Athens chosen 
to sit as judges in the llelirean court ; a dicast. 

1807 Robinson Archceol. Gneia i. xx.xv. 127 .Set in the 
stocks five days and as many nights, if the heliast.s so 
order it, , , , 

Helia>‘StiC, «. [acl.-Gr, hKo-irMizs, f. hhtacnri; : 
see prec.] Of or pertaining lo the Heliasts. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gaui. fizig ^ 1. iv. (1739I 10 They 
executed their Commission in Circuits, like unto the 
Athenian Heliastick or Subdial Court, 1807 Robinson 
Az-chxol Grxea i. xxxv. 125 The heliastic court alone was 
to pass sentence upon him. 

Helical (he-likal), a. [f. L. helix, helic-ezn (see 
Helix) - f -AL.] Belonging to or having the form 
of a helix; screw-shaped; spiral. 

1613 M. Ridlly Magzi. Bodies 27 A Helicall and Spiirall 
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vertve to move on the Cilinder of her Axis in Spiral! lines. 
1641 WiLiciNS Math. Magick i. ix. (1648) 57 A helicall 
revolution about a Cylinder. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts 1. 217 
The mean helical angles of Archimedean or Water Screws. 
1884 F. J. Bkitten IVatch cj- Clockm. 16 For maripe 
chronometeis helical springs, in which both ends curve in- 
wards, are univeisally used. 

Helically adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In a helical manner, spirally. 

1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 543 Such as we sometimes find 
so helically twisted. 1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 594 Turn’d 
helically like a Snail-shell. 1878 Thurston Grmvth Steam- 
eng. 74 Flues helically traversing the masonry setting. 

Helieampana, obs. form of Elecampane. 

II Helice (he'lisf). Obs. [a. L. Helice, Gr. iKucri 
lit. ‘ windintr from its revolution round the pole ; 
mod.F. A poetical appellation of the 

constellation Ursa Major. 

1396 Fitz-Geffrav Sir F. Drake (18S1) 33 The Cynosura 
of the purest thought, Faire Helice, by whom the heart is 
taught. 1631 WiDDOvvES Nat. Philos, (ed. 2) 8 Helice the 
gieater Beaie hath 27 Starres. 

Heliced (hrlist), a. rare. [f. Helix, pi. helices^ 
in F. hSlicR-k-Ma 2.] Adorned with helices. 

187s Lewis & Street in Encycl. Bnt. II. 411/2 Ter- 
minates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. 

Helices (hclisJz), pi. of I-Ielix. 

Helichryse (he-likrais). =next. 

1893 SyMONDs/« the Key of Blue 10 While curling through 
lush gra.ss oue spies Tendrils of honeyed helichryse. 

II Helichrysum (helikrai-szim). Also -os, -on. 
[L., helichrysum^ also helichrysos = Qts. eXixpvaos, 
f. eXif spiral -f x/oworor gold.] 

1. A creeping plant with yellow flowers, so called 
by the ancients ; variously identified as GnafJialium 
stadias and Tanacetum anmitim. 

1331 Turner Herhal i. C ij a. The lyght Elichryson 
groweth in Italy . . and it may be called in englysh, flour 
amor, or yelowe flour amor. 1850 Leitch Mailer's A tie. 
Art § 29S. 335 A carved cup . . surrounded at the rim vvitli 
a wreath of ivy and helichrysos, beneath with acanthos. 

2. Bot. A large genus of composite plants, having 

mostly yellow flowers, of persistent character, 
whence called Everlastings or Immortelles. I 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort, (1729) 227 [Plants] least patient 
of cold .. Balsnttmm. H elichryson. i88z Garden ii Feb. 
gi/i Helichrysums ate not very particular as to soil. 

Helxciforiu (he’lisif/rm), a. [ad. mod.L. heli- 
ciform-is, f. helix Helix . see -form.] Having the 
form of the snail’s shell; spirally wound (Mayne 
Expos. Lex, 1854). 

Helicin (helisin). CUem. [mod. f. L. helix 
spiral, also a kind of willow + -IN.] 

1. The glycoside of salicylic acid. 

1839 Fownes Man. Chem. 444. iZetiN ATT&Dici.Chem, III. 
139. 1873 Fownef Chem. (ed. ii) 642 Helicin, CisHioOr, 
is a white, crystalline, slightly bitter substance, produced by 
the action of very dilute nitric acid upon salicin. 

2. An oily substance extracted from snails. 

1834 M.vyne Exgos, Lex.^ Helicin., name given by Oscar 
Figuier for a peculiar substance which he discovered in the 
garden snail. i85r Hulme tr, Mognin-Tandon ii. nr. ii. 83 
An oil with tv sulphurous odour . . to which he has given the 
name of Helicine. 

Heliciue (hclisoin, -in), a. Anat. [f. as prec. 

-t- -INB.] a. Spiral, coiled ; applied lo certain 
small arteries of the penis and clitoris, b. Per- 
taining to the helix of the ear. 

1833 SuNGLisoN cited in Worce.stes. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. II. 446/1 Passage of the blood from these helicine 
arteries. 

Helicinlan (helisi'nian), a. and sh. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Heliciiia (f. helix') -f -ian.] 

A. adj. Spiral ; said of a shell. B. sb. One of 
the Helicina, a family of Gastropods in Dc Ferus- 
sac’s classification. 

1835 Penny Cycl. XII. 106/2 Helicidx, The fifth order [of 
gastropods] contains two families ist The Helicinians . , 
2iid The Turbicinians. 

Helicite [he-lisait). Geol. [f. L. helix, helic- 
FIelix - t- - ite.] a fossil snail-shell. 

1828 in Webster. 1832 Th. Ross Hwnholdt's Trav. II. 
xvi. 7 The same little helicites . . are found in layers of three 
or four feet thick as far inland as Ttirmero. 

Helicograph. (he-likogrctf). [f. helifo-, com- 
bining form of Gr. eAif Helix - t- - guaph.] 

1851 Diet. Archit. s.v., An instrument, .for describing the 
volutes and scroll work found in Grecian architecture, and 
called the screw helicograph. 

Helicogyrate (-dgoioTfih),^. Bot. [f. as prec. 
-b Gyrate.} Sun-ounded by an obliquely placed 
ring, as some spore-cases. Also said of the ferns. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 593 F6e . . includes the 
helicogyrate ferns also in the general denomination of Poly- 
podiaceas. 1866 Treas. Bot., Helicogyrate, having a ring 
or gyrus carried obliquely round it ; as in the spore-cases 
of Trichomanes. 

Helicoid (helikoidl, a. and sb. Also 7 -oeid. 
[mod. ad. Gr. (kucoeidris of winding or spiral form, 
f, Helix - b eiSoy shape : see -om. Cf. F. hlli- 
edide (i 704 in H;atz.-Darm.).l 
A. adj. 

1. Having the form of a helix; screw-shaped; 
spiral. Chiefly in Zool. of shells, and in Bot. of 
forms of inflorescence, etc. Helicoid parabola, in 


Geoin. a spiral curve formed by twisting the common 
parabola so that its axis becomes a circle, the ordi- 
nates still remaining perpendicular to the axis and 
in the same plane with it. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Helicoid Parabola,, or the 
I'afabolick Spiral, is a Curve which arises from the Suppo- 
sition of the Axis of the common Apollonian Parabola! s 
being bent round into the Periphery of a Circle. 1796 Hutton 
Math. Diet., Helicoid Parabola, or the Parabolic Spiral. 
iS^^LiaDLKV /nlrod. Bot. (184S) 1 . 324 The cyme., is helicoid 
or scorpioid. 1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (j 850) 721 The fusifoim 
helicoid cavity. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 521 The 
Unihiteral Helicoid Cyme is a sympodial cyme in which 
the median plane of each of the successive axes, .is always 
situated on the same side. 

2. Zool. Belonging lo or resembling the //fi/far/fb, 
gastropodoiis molluscs including the snail. 

1876 tr. Beneden's Anim. Parasites 37 Molluscs . . witlt a 
helicoid shell, similar to that of a small natica. 

B. sb. 1 1- Something of a helicoid or spiral 
form. Obs. rare. 

1699 Garth Dispens. 80 Shells, Some Hellcoclds, some 
Conical appear. These Miteis emulate. Those, Turbans are. 
2. Geoin. a. = Helicoid parabola : see A. i . 
Obs. b. A warped surface generated by a moving 
straight line which always passes through or touches 
a fixed helix. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc. 547/1 [This] spiral curve . . is 
the helicoid. 1833 Davies & Peck Math. Diet., Helicoid, 
a warped surface, which may be generated by a straight 
line moving in such a manner that each point of it shall 
have a unifoi m motion in the direction of a fixed straight 
line, and at the same time a unifoim angular motion about it. 

Helicoidal (helikoi'dal), a. [f. as prec. -f -al.] 
= Helicoid a. i. 

1864 iu Webster. 1883 5WA Assoc. Rep. 403 The forma- 
tion of the right and left-handed helicoidal crystals. 

He'licoidly, adv. [f. Helicoid a. + -ly 2.] 
In a helicoid manner, spirally. 

1849 Dana Geol. App, i. (1S50) 720 A fusiform chamber 
helicoidly divided. 

Helicometry (helik^'melri). Geom. [f. helico-, 
comb, form of Gr. Helix + -metry,] The 
measurement of spirals. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helicometry, or HeUcosophy, 
a Mathera.'itical Art, which teaches how to measure or draw 
all Spiral Lines upon a Plain, and shews their respective 
Propel ties. 1811 Encycl. Londin. s.v. 

Helicon (heflikpn). [L. Helicm=^Gx.''EXut{ov. 
In sense 2 b there seems to be association with 
Helix.] 

1. (With capital H.) Name of a mountain in 
Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, in which rose the 
fountains of Aganippe and Hippocrene ; by 1 6 th an d 
17 th c. writers often confused with these. lienee 
used allusively in reference to poetic inspiration. 

n!i329 Skelton Agst. Gamesche I gaue hym drynke 
of the sugryd welle Of Eliconys waters crystallyne. 1367 
Harman Caveat (1869) 28 Eloquence haue I none ; I neuer 
was acquaynted with the muses ; I neuer tasted of Helycon. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. 42 You Virgins, that on 
Parnasse dwell, Whence fioweth Helicon, the learned well. 
1600 AV/fi England’s Helicon [ed. 2. .or the Muses Harmony.] 
1631 Milton Epnt. M" chess VVinchester 56 Here he teats of 
peifect moan Wept for thee in Helicon. 1631 Randolph, 
etc. Hey for Honesty v. Wks, (187s) 481 Poor shallow 
scoundiels . . that never drank any Helicon above a penny 
a quart. 1892 Bookman Nov. 57/1 Any question of his 
precise place in England’s Helicon. 

2. a. An ancient acoustical instrument consisting 
of strings stretched over a resonance-box and cap- 
able of being adjusted to different lengllis. b. A 
large brass wind-instrument of a spiral form. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech., Helicon, a form of wind-instru- 
ment of metal, resembling a French-horn, but having keys 
and valves. 

Heliconian (helikj'^'nian), a. [In sense i, f. 
\j.Helicdni-tis = Gx. 'E,Kucwvios, f. 'EAi/cwf (see prec. 
and -ian). In sense 2 , f. mod.L. Helicdnia, a genus 
of butterflies.] 

1. Pei taining to Helicon, or to the Muses. 

1SS7 GRiMALo'in TotteU's Plisc. (Arh.) 107 Th Heliconian 
Nymphs. 1390 Spenser F. Q. u. xii. 31 Th’ Heliconian 
maides. 1635 J . Taylor (Water P.) Life T. Parr Wks. (1872) 
17 He . . ne'er did taste the Heliconian cup. 1779 CIowper 
Let. to 51 Hill 14 Nov., Your approbation of my last Heli- 
conian present encourages me_ to send you another. 1868 
Tennyson Lucretius 224 Shutting reasons up in rhythm, Or 
Heliconian honey in living words, To make a truth less harsh. 

2. Entom. Belonging to the genus Heliconia, or 
family Heliconiidse of butterflies. Also Heliconi'- 
deous, KeTiconiue, HeTiconoid adjs. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (182S) III. xxxv. 643 In several 
of the Heliconian butterflies the greater part of both wings 
is transparent. 1867 A. R. Wallace Nat. Select, iii. (1871) 
83 Every species of Napeogenes mimics some other Heli- 
conideous butterfly. 1887 — Fortn. Rev. Sept. 355 The 
immense variety of the Heliconoid butterflies. 

t Helico-sophy, Obs. [f. M/ro-, comb, form 
of Gr. eAif FIelix, after philosophy. That part of 
geometry which treats of spirals. 

137° Dee Math. Pref. 34 Helicosophie, is nere Sister to 
Trochilike. 1696 Phillips, Heticosophy, a mathematical 
Art which demonstrates the designing of all spiral Lines. 

Ilelie, -y, var. Heilt, Highly a. Obs. 
Heling, healing, vbl. sb. Also 6 - helling. 
Now dial. [f. Hele zi.i and 2 + -hjg i,] 


1. The action of covering ; covering up, conceal- 
ing ; the covering in of a house, roofing with slate, 
tiles, or the like. 

a 1200 Lofsnng in Cott. Horn. 207 Bi his spotlunge and 
hufettunge and his heliuiige. a 1223 Ancr. R. 150 pe 
heliunge is god dedes lif, & h.Tlt hit ine strencSe. 1337 
Lay Folks Cateth. 222 All wrangwise takyng . . hiding or 
helyng of othir men godes. 1431 Chnrclnv. Acc. Vatton 
(1890) 94 For helyng of Synt Jamys ys Cbapell. 1334 Ibid. 
166 The tyler for y“ hellyng of y“ Church. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj. 6 Praudfull helling and concealing of treasure. 1669 
Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 237 Healing with Lead or flat 
Stone is not to be approved of, by reason of its weight. 
1703 T. N. City 4 C. Purchaser 275 For Ripping, and 
Healing again. .Bricklayers reckon 3^. (>d. per Square, 

2. concr. A covering; a cover, roofing. 

13.. W. 61S8 Above, and hyneothe, is heoie heolyng. 
137S Barbour Brnce v. 11 The heling of that hevede 'I'hat 
vikkit vyntir had thame revede. 1387 Tuevisa Higden 
(Rolls) II. 283 Sche hidde hir armes and hir fiy^hes wifi 
dyuers helynges. Ibid. III. 273 pe helynge [of the palace] 
liche to J>e firmament. 1498 Will of Whytmor (Someiset 
Ho.), My poitouse w* a rede helyng. 1343 Will of J. Mors 
(Ibid.), Fetherbedde, a bolster, . twoo hlankettes a Helyng 
a matres. 1674 Ray N, C. Words 24 A Bed-Healing 
(Derb.), a coverlet: it is also called absolutely a I-Iylling in 
many places. 1703 T. N. City 4- C. Pni'chaser idg Of the 
weight of this soil of Healing. 1838 Mrs. Bray Trad. 
Devonsh. 1. 306 Slaters with us. .are called hclliers and the 
slate loof of a house is termed the helling. 1833 N. iJ- Q. 
ist Ser. Vin. 44 '2 Another Devonianism. The Covei of a 
book is called its healing. 

•fb. Clothing. Obs. 

1382 in Wyclif's Set. Wks. III. 319 Ynow5 foi liflode .and 
heling. irr40o Apol. Loll. 43 Fode & heling hatiing, wip 
hem I schal be content. 

3. Comb., as heling-cosler, -net, -stone. 

1447 E. E. Wills (1882) 131 All my ..helyng Costuis of 
hallys. 1358-9 Act i Eliz. c. 17 § i No person .. shall use 
any Heling Nett or Trynile Bote. 1602 Carew Cornwall 
6 b, For covering of hou.ses there are three soils of Slate, 
which from that use take the name of Healing-stones. 

Helio (hrlio), colloq. abbrev. of FIeliograpii sb. 
and V. 

1893 R. Kipling Many Invent, ^o, I used to put my 
signaller under arrest to prevent him reading the helio- 
01 ders. 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 3/4 Messages had to be 
hello’d under a hot fire at short range. 

Helio-, combining form of Gr. tjAios sun, occur- 
ring in various scientific and other terms, most of 
which are entered in their alphabetical places ; 
others of rarer occurrence are placed here. Helio- 
a-rkite a. [cf. Aekitb], relating to the sun and 
Noah’s aik, as objects of worship. || Heliocome'tes 
[mod.L., f. Gr. icojj.'fjTijs comet], an appearance of 
rays of light extending from the sun like a comet’s 
tail. Helio-daemo’nic a., relating to the sun and 
dtiemons. Helio -ele’ctric a., relating to electiic 
force emanating from the sun. Helio-engra-ving' 
= Heliogbavube. Helio-fiig-al a. [after centri- 
fugal] cf. F. Mliophiige\, tending away from the 
sun. Helio ’later [Gr. -XaTpijs worshipping], a 
worshipper of the sun ; so Heliolatrous a., wor- 
shipping the sun ; HelioTatry [Gr. Xarpeia wor- 
ship], snn-worship. Helio'log'ist, one versed in 
heliology ; Helio Togy, the science of the sun’s 
energy and action. Helio’pMlous a. [(p'lXos lov- 
ing], fond of or attracted by sunlight. Heliopho’- 
bia [Gr. -(jioP'ia fear], dread of or shiinking from 
sunlight, photophobia ; so He Tiophobe [Gr. -epo^os 
fearing], one affected with heliophobia; Helio- 
pbo’bic a., fearing or shunning sunlight. 

1804 Edin. Rev. III. 314 Seats of the ■*'Helio-aiivite .super- 
stition. 1838 Mbs. Bray Trad. Devonsh. I. 148 The 
ceremonies of the Helioarkite procession. 1727-51 Chambers 
Cycl., ''’Helioconietes, comet of the sun ; a phenomenon 
sometimes observed at the setting of the sun ; thus denomi- 
nated by Sturmius and Pylen . .in legaid it seems to make a 
comet of the .sun, being a large tail, or column of light, 
fixed or hung to that luminary, and dragging after it at his 
setting. 1866 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 293 Notions about an 
arkite Idolatry and a *Helio-dffimoiiic worship. 1884 
Nature 8 May 47/2 The *helio-electric theory of the peitur- 
bations of teire.strial magnetism. 1886 Sci. Amer. 24 July 
49/2 The *helio-engraving by etching was brought to a high 
degree of completion by Klic, of Vienna, in 18S3. 1883 

Clerice Pop. PI ist. Astron. 387 The ‘ *heliofugal ’ power by 
which Comets’ tails are developed. 1828 Webster, *Helio- 
later. lbid.,*Heliolatry. x8^o GvKu&sona. Impreg. Rock 
(1892) 66 According to ^heliologists, the process does not 
even yet appear to be absolutely completed. 1886 Spectator 
24 Apr. S4S/i The evolution of *heliology. 1885 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. , *lIeliophobe, one whose eye.s suffer from the sun’s rays. 
* Heliophobia, the fear of the sun's lays on the retina, such 
as occurs in albinism. 1886 J. Rattray in Trans. R, Soc. 
Edin. XXXII. 59S Aheliophohic spoi e may often find enough 
of shade among the rhizoids of other pre-e.\isting weeds. 

Heliocentric (hfdi^ise'ntrik), a. {sb.) ^ [f. 
Helio- : see Centrio. Cf. F. hcliocentrique. 
Opposed in both senses lo Geocenteic.] 

1. Referred to the sun as centre ; considered as 
viewed from the centre of the sun : as the helio- 
centric latitude, longitude, place, etc. of a planet, 
i.e. that in which it would appear to an observer 
placed at the centre of the sun. 

1685 Phil. Trans. XV. 1217 It was necessary, .to make a 
Table of Tl'a Heliocentrick places, to which the Parallax^ 
being applied, give the Geocentrick. 1703 Gregory Ibid, 
XXIII. 1318 Finding the Heliocentrick and Geocentric 
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places of a Comet. 1786 IMd. LXXVI. 429, I have here 
given its heliocentric and geocentric longitude.s and lati- 
tudes. 1833 Herschei, Astron. v. 210 When we .speak of 
the heliocentric longitudes and latitudes of objects, vre 
suppose the spectator situated in the sun. 

2. Having, ortakingjthesunascentre: asthe> 5 £//o- 
centric (or Copernican) system of astronomy. (See B.) 

1834 Nai. Philos. III. Gloss, s.v. Geocentric (U. K. S.), 
Tlie moon’s orbit is Geocentric ; but the orbits of the other 
planets, and of the eaith itself, are Heliocentric. 1892 
Westcott Gospel of Life 12 The heliocentric view of our 
system.. is more religious and, in the fullest sense, more 
scriptural than the geocentric view which it displaced. 
fig. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 285 It [poetiy of the 
Old TesJament] is what one might call a heliocentiic, as 
distinguished from a geocentric, representation of life, 
t B. sb. One who takes the sun as a centre. Obs. 
1667 A. Nowel in Josselyn Voy. New Eng. (1674) 48 
This assertion is not expugned by Geocent ricks , . nor 
oppugned by Heliocentricks. 

Hence HeTioce’ntricism, the heliocentric theory; 
Heilioceutri'city, heliocentric quality. 

i86s F. Hall in H. H. Wilson tr. Vishnti Purdna II. 242 
note', The heliocentricism taught in this passage, .is remark- 
able. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 163 Ourreaders who are 
ignorant of astronomy may as well refuse to acknowledge 
the heliocentricity of things. 1883 W. W. Roberts Pontif. 
Decrees Introd. 21 The Pope said in effect that heliocen- 
tricism was a heresy. 

Helioce'ntrical, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
= Heliooentbio. Hence Helioccntrically adv., 
as viewed from the centre of the sun. 

1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies ii. i. 122 , 1 have reason to believe 
the Planetary motions to be Heliocentiical. 1726 tr. 
Gregory's Astron. I. 471 The Earth, .when it is in Conjunc- 
tion with any other Planet Heliocentrically. 

Heliochrome (hrliokro“m). [f. Helio- + Gr. 
Xpw/ta colour.] A photograph representing an ob- 
ject in its natural colours. (Not yet (1897) obtained 
in a permanent form by any process.) So Kelio- 
cliro'niic a., pertaining to heliochromy. Helio. 
chro'moscope, a device for superposing three 
specially prepared photographs of an object so as 
to produce an image in the natural colours. Helio- 
Cliro'motype = Hbliocheome. He-liochromy, 
the production of images of objects in the natural 
colours by a photographic process. 

1853 R. Hunt Man. Photogr. xii. 176 The name of 
*Heliochromes has been given to these naturally coloured 
photographs, .the colours soon faded. 1833 Lacan Pre_f. 
Niepce de St, Victor's Researches 17 His *heliochroniic 
investigations. 1892 Daily News 4 May 3/1 To reproduce 
them [the natural colours] to the eyes it is sufficient to 
superpose the three images, one with red light, one with 
green, and one with blue violet. This is accomplished in 
. . a device called a *heliochromoscope about the size of a 
hand stereoscope. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., *Heliochro- 
viotype, a sun-picture in the natural colors ; long desired, 
partially obtained, but always fugitive — so far, 1833 tr. 
Niipce de St. Victor's Researches 43 * Heliochromy , 1892 
Daily News 3 May 6/5 Mr. Fred. E. Ives, of Fhiladelphia, 
gave an exhibition ,. of his ‘composite heliochromy’, the 
name of his process of colouied photography. 

Heliochryse (hrliokrais), [ad. L. heliochry- 
sos, -on, a variant form in Pliny for heUchrysos, -on 
(see PIelichbtsdm), app. taken by later writers 
as derived from Gr. ^'Xtos sun -t- xpvcros gold.] Poetic 
name for some bright yellow flower : ? a sunflower 
or marigold. (See also PIelichkysb.) 

1593 B. Barnes Parthenophil Sonn. xevi. in Arb. Garner 
V. 394 To whom, for need, Parthenophe did lend At 
Nature’s suit, rich Heliochrise, which shined In her fair 
hair. IMd. Madr, xxiii. IMd, 404 In his hand, a wreath of 
Heliochrise He brought, to beautify those tresses. 1689 T. 
Plunket Char, Gd. Commander 33 The Heliochryse. .His 
Golden Leaves expandeth out of love To Phoebus. 

Helio-deemonic, -electric, etc. : see Helio-. 
Heliogram. (hplit^grtem). [f. Helioseaph 4, 
after telegram.'\ A message transmitted by a helio- 
graph (see next, sense 4). 

1881 Nature XXIV. 176 The sight of those who receive 
the heliogram gets . . soon fatigued. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 
Vrs. IndiaW.\\. 223 Brigadier-General Massy was informed 
in reply to his heliogram, that [etc,]. 

Heliograph (hPUograf), sb. [f. Helio- + 
-OEAPH, Gr. -•^paepos writing, writer.] 

1 . Name given to an engraving obtained by a pro- 
cess in which a specially prepared plate is acted on 
chemically by exposure to light. Also attrib. 

The name was originally given to the process invented by 
Niepce de St. Victor in 1826. 

1853 R. Hunt Man, Photogr, i. 12 Niepce , , had also 
succeeded in rendering his Heliographs, when once formed, 
impervious to the further effects of the solar rays. 1873 tr. 
Vogel's Chem. Light i. ii Copper plate impressions of this 
kind have been found amongst the papers left behind by 
Niepce, which he called ‘ heliographs ’ . . as far back as 1826. 
This method ..is still in use .. especially in the piinting of 
paper money. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 7/6 Miniature 
paintings tiy Fouquet.. copied by the heliograph process. 

* 1 * b. A photograph (Webster, 1864). Obs. 

2 . An apparatus for taking photographs of the sun. 
1848 Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc. IX. ii. 326 This latter instru- 
ment includes a heliograph and neMdograph, worked by 
one and the same clock-movement. 1863 Reader 9 Sept. 
291/3 The Kew heliograph, in charge of Mr. De La Rue, 
continues to he worked by a qualified assistant. 

3 . An instrument for measuring the intensity of 
sunliglit, 
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1831 R. Hunt Photogr. 210 The number of lines marked 
on the paper . . wUl furnish a comparative measure of the 
intensity of solar light.. and may be registered as so many 
degrees of the Heliograph, the name Mr. Jordan has given 
his instrument. 

4 . An apparatus for signalling by means of a 
movable mirror which reflects flashes of sunlight 
to a distance. Cf. Helioteope 4. Also attrib. 

1877 Atkinson Ganot’s Physics (ed. 8) § 509 Mance's 
Heliograph. The reflection of light from mirrors has been 
lately applied by Mance in signalling at great distances by 
means of the sun’s light. iMto Rep. Brit. Assoc. 461 The 
author claims to have contrived a heliograph, or sun- 
telegraph, by which the rays of the sun can be directed on 
any given point with greater ease than by those at present 
in use. 1880 Times 9 Oct. 5/4 On the 27111 of August, about 
9 a.m., a flash was seen in the far distance. In a moment 
our heliograph was on, and we found, to our great delight, 
it was from General Roberts. 1897 Daily News 18 Sept. 5 
They hope to secuie heliograph connection with General 
Blood’s force shortly. 

Heliograph, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . irans. To communicate by heliograph : see 
prec. 4. Also with obj, clause and ahsol. 

1880 Standard 24 Apr. 3/5 General Stewart heliographed 
an account of the battle to Brigadier Ross. 1S6S A thenseum 
7 Jan. 10/2 There were all the means for heliographing at 
Korti. 1893 R. Kipling Many Inve7it. 29 We used to 
heliograph to them. 

2 . To photograph by heliography. 

1883 R. Haldane WorksJwp Receipts Ser. 11. When 
the cloth tracings^ have to be heliographed, raw sienna is 
also added to the ink. 

Heliographer (hrlip-grafai). [f. prec. + -ee : 
cf. fholographer.l One who practises heliography ; 
one who makes or works a heliograph : see the 
various senses of these words. 

tr. Vogel's Chem. Light xix. q8i The failure of 
heliographers, lithographers, and photographers who tried 
to work by combining the two arts. 

Heliographic (hzliugrse-fik), a. [f. Helio- + 

-GRAPHIC. Cf. F. hiliographiqw.'\ 

1 . Pertaining to the description of the sun. 

Heliographic latitude or lotigitnde ; the latitude or 

longitude of points on the sun’s suiface, referred to the sun|s 
equator and to a meridian passing through the node of this 
with the ecliptic. (Cf. geographic.') 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Charts, Heliographick 
Charts, Descriptions of the Sun’s Body, and of its Macjilm, 
or Spots. 1879 Newcomb & Holden Asirmt. 289 The 
heliographic latitude of the spot, or its angular distance 
from the solar equator. 

2 . Belonging to photography; photogiaphic. 

1840 Proc, /’/mV. 1 . 181 Dr. Patter.son exhibited 

some specimens of the Heliographic Art (Daguerreotype). 
1833 tr. Niipce de St. Victor's Researches i. 44 The helio- 
graphic images coloured by its light. 

b. Belonging to photographic engraving : see 

Hbliogeaph I, Heliogbaphy 3. 

1831 R. Hunt Photography 107 Producing a better 
effect than was given by the Heliographic process in several 
hours. Pref. Niipce de St. Vtcior's Researches 

21 The remarkable works which heliographic engraving has 
produced. 1838 Photogr. Notes III. 260/2 The heliographic 
image formed by the sensitive varnish acted on by the light, 
1873 tr. Vogel's Client. Light i. 12 Printed off from helio- 
graphic plates. 

3 . Pertaining to or obtained by the signalling ap- 
paratus called a heliograph (see Heliogeaph 4). 

188a Standard 8 Apr. 3/3 Hughes’s Brigade is in helio- 
graphic communication with Khelat-i-Ghilzai. 1897 Ld. 
Roberts 41 Yrs. India II. liv. 258 The more perfect helio- 
graphic apparatus which is now available. 

So Heliogra'plilcal d!,=Heliogeaphio ; Kelio- 
gra'phically afv., by means of a Heliogeaph 
( sense 4 in quot.). 

1884 Sat. Rev. 26 Jan. 120 How the relieving force first 
came heliographically into communication with Candahar. 

Heliography (h/lv’grafi). [f. Helio- + 
-GBAPHY. Cf, F. hiliograpJiie.l 
1 . The description of the sun. (Cf. geography^ 

1730-6 Bailev (folio), a_ Description of the 
Sun. 1798 C. Palmer (title) A Treatise on the Sublime 
Science of Heliography satisfactorily demonstrating our 
great orb of light, the sun, to he absolutely no other than a 
body of Ice I 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Asiroti. vn, vii. 712 
So much useful work has been done in heliography. 

f 2 . The process or art of obtaining permanent 
images of objects by the chemical action of light 
pn prepared surfaces ; photography. Obs. 

1840 Penny Cypl. XVIII. 113 f.v. Photogenic Drawings, 
Such apparatus is named after its inventor the Daguerro- 
type, and the process itself either photogeny, photography, 
or heliography (sun-drawing). 1840 (title) Handbook of 
Heliography. 

3 . Name of a process of engraving in which a 
specially prepared plate is acted upon chemically 
by exposure to light. 

1843 Athenxnm 22 Feb. 202 The process by which these 
pictures were procured, called by its discoverer Helio- 
graphy, 187s tr. Vogel's Chem. Light i. 10 One of the 
finest applications of photography, that of heliogi-aphy, or 
the combination of photogpnphy with copper-plate printing. 
1880 Daily Nesus 2. Dec. 5/2 Heliography, it seems, makes 
no impression on the paper as types do. 

4 . The system of signalling by means of the 
Heliograph (sense 4), 

1887 Advance (Chicago) 10 Nov. 718 Hellograpliy is a 
sort of telegraphic .system of communication by means of 
flashes of sunlight 1 eflected from mirrors. 


Heliogravure (h/liogr^t-viiu). [a. F. Mio- 
gravure, f. Helio- -v gravure engraving.] A pro- 
cess of engraving by means of the action of light 
on a sensitized surface ; an engraved plate, or an 
engraving, thus obtained ; photogravure. Also 
attrib. 

1879 Fubnivall New Shaks. Soc. Rep. 7 A heliogravure 
reproduction byM. Duiardin, of Virtue's engraving. i88r 
Adhenseunt 16 Apr. 521/2 The medium of reproduction . . is 
besides somewhat antiquated in these days of autotype and 
heliogravure. 1883 Pali Mall G. 29 Nov., Phototype, 
heliogravure, woodcuts, photo and chromo lithography, 
have been each used according to need. 

Helioid (hrliioid), a. [f. Gr. sun-f- -oiD.] 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helioid, resembling the sun. Applied 
to_ a body that is round, and has its circumference radiated 
with hair-like points. 

Heliolater, -logy, etc. ; see Helio-. 
Heliolite (hrliobit). Min. [a. F. heliolite 

(1797)1 f- FlELTO--t--LiTE.] Sun-stone, a variety 
of orthoclase containing albite or oljgoclase. 
Heliometer (hflift-mz'taj). [ad. F. MliomHre 
(1747 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Helio- -i- Gr, fxhpov 
measure, -METEE.] 

1 . An astronomical instrument originally devised 
for measuring the diameter of the sun ; now much 
used in determining the angular distance between 
two stars. 

_ It consists of a telescope, having the object-glass divided 
into two parts, each of which can be made to slide past the 
other and thus superpose the two images produced. 

1733 Short in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 163 M. Bouguer 
had read . .in the year 1748, a memoir, in which he describes 
an heliometer; which is an instrument, consisting of two 
objective glasses, for measuring the diameters of the planets. 
1836 Pemiy Cycl. V. 269 An invention of his in 1748, which 
he calls the heliometer, and which is in fact the first double 
object glass micrometer, and was properly so called. 1893 
Sir R. Ball Story of Sun 334 The heliometer of six inches 
aperture at the Yale Observatory. 

f 2 . Name given to a complex form of portable 
sun-dial, used for ascertaining solar time, latitude, 
length of day, times of sunrise and sunset, etc. Obs. 
187s Knight i/icA Mech. 

Heliometric (h?lii?me‘trik), a. [f. prec. -i- -10: 
cf. F. Mliomitrique^ Pertaining to, or obtained 
or made by, the heliometer ; relating to measure- 
ment of the sun. Also Heliome’trical a. ; hence 
Heliome'trically adv. 

x88i Aihensenm i, June 753/2 Heliometric observations of 
Mars. i88a Standard 9 Dec, 5/4 At Harvard more than 
eight hundred heliometrical measurements were made. 1883 
Science 1 . 94 [They] do not maintain a steady contact 
together when heliometrically observed. 1886 C. A. Young 
Recent Adv. in Solar Astron, in Pop. Sci. Mo. XXX. 25 
The publication of the photographic and heliometric results 
is waited for with much interest. 

Heliophilous, -phobia, etc. : see Helio-. 
Keliopore (hfliapoor). [ad. mod.L. Pleliopora, 
f. Gr. -^Atoy sun-t-TTopos pore: see Madeeeoee.] 
A coral of the genus Heliopora ; a sun coral. 
Helioscope (hrhVskcmp). [a. F. biilioscope (1671 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Helio- -)- -scope.] An. appa- 
ratus for observing the sun without injury to the 
eye, or a telescope fitted with such an apparatus ; 
the intensity of the light being reduced by smoked 
or coloured glass, by reflectors, or by other means. 

X67S Phil. Trans. X. 441 A Description of Helioscopes 
and some other instruments. 1761 Short Ibid. LII._ 178 A 
reflecting telescope of 18 inches focus, with a helioscope 
adapted to it. i86p Phipson tr, Guillemw's Sun (1870) 85 
What aie called helioscopes, which are merely composed of 
two prisms, or two pieces of glass cut wedge-shaped, one 
white and transparent and the other black or coloured. 

So Heliosco'pic a., belonging to the helioscope, 
or to observation of the sun ; Kelio'scopy, the use 
of the helioscope, observation of the sun. 

1B69 Herschel Astron. iii. (ed. 10) 75 Helioscopy. 1881 
C. A. Young Sun 6s Other forms of helioscopic eyepiece. 

11 Heliosis (hniou-sis), [mod.L., a, Gr. -fjKicoais 
exposure to the sun, f. ■^\iova6aL to be exposed to 
the sun, also to suffer sunstroke, f. ijkios sun.] 

1 . Med. a. = Insolation, b. Sunstroke. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heliosis, the warming of the 
body in the sun’s rays; insolation. i88a Quain Diet. 
Med., Heliosis is also employed as a synonym for the 
sunstroke. 

2 . Bat. (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Boi., Heliosis, a term applied to the spots 
produced upon leaves by the concentration of the ray.s ofthe 
sun through inequalitie.s of the glass of conservatories, or 
through drops of water resting upon them. 

[Heliosphericaljin recent Diets., app. an error 
for Hblisfheeical.] 

Heliostat (hrliostset). Alsoheliostata, -state, 
[a. mod.L. heliostata, F, hiliostat (1764 in Halz.- 
Darm.), f. Helio- - kCTaT^y standing.] 

An apparatus consisting of a mirror turned by 
clockwork so as to reflect the light of the sun in 
a fixed direction. (Also applied to a simpler appa- 
ratus worked by hand, properly a porle-lumiire.') 

1747 J. T. Desaguliers tr. Gravesande's Nat. Phil. II. v. 
ii. p7 An Heliostate, Whereby the Sun’s Rays are fix’d. 
This Machine consists of two principal Parts . . The first 
is a plane metallick Speculum, supported by a Stand, the 

26 
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other is a Clock which directs the Speculum. £•1790 Imison 
Sch. Ari 1. 271 The Hdiostaia to take off the inconveniences 
which arise from the motion of the earth, in making expei i- 
ments on the solar light. 1803 Young in Phil. Trans. XCI V. 
16 For performing this experiment with very great accuracy, 
a hehostate would be necessary. 1841 P 7 -oc Amer. Phil. 
Soc. II. 97 A simple form of the Heliostat, or instrument for 
throwing a stationaiy beam of light into a darkened room. 
Hence Heliosta'tio a., pertaining to a heliostat. 

i83t Nature 29 Sept. 514 Phenomena developed bylielio- 
static star-disks. 


HeliotMd (hflip'jiid), sb. and a. Entom. [f. 
mod.L. Heliothidw, f. generic name EIeUothisi\ 

A sb. A moth of the family llelioihidiv. B. 
adj. Belonging to or having the cliaiaclei of the 
Heliothidx. 

1M4 Science n July 44/2 Even Agrotis takes a distinct 
heliothid tendency in the tuherculate fiont and heavily 
ai med foi-e-tibia of the western species. 

Heliotrope (hrli^itruiip). Foims: a. i elio- 
tropus, 4 elitropium, -ius, eliotropia, 6 hely- 
tropium, heliotropion, -ins, 6-7 -iiim ; see also 
HKLiorEOPiAN jA i 3 , 6- heliotrope. [Formerly 
in Lat. form heliolropium, etc., a. Gr. fjXioTpbmov 
(also r}\iorpb-nos) a plant which turns its flowers and 
leaves to the sun, heliotrope ; also a green stone 
streaked with red, bloodstone, and a kind of sun- 
dial ; f. ^Xios sun -h -rpoiros turning, rptituv to turn. 
In current form, a. F. kdliotrope (i6thc. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 , A name given to plants of which the flowers 
turn so as to follow the sun ; in eaily times ap- 
plied to the sunflower, marigold, etc. ; now, a plant 
of the genus Heliotropium (N.O. Ehreiiactae. or 
Boraghiac&m)., comprising herbs or shrubs with 
small clustered purple flowers; esp. H. Peru- 
viannm, commonly cultivated for its fragrance. 

a. c 1000 Sax. Leeckd. 1 . 254 Deos wyrt pe man eliotropus 
and o3rum naraan sijilhweorfa nemneS. i398TRnvisA Barth 
JDe P. R. XVII. liv. (1493) 633 Elitropium is a diye herbe and 
. -it beeryth and tornyth the leyf ahowte wy ih the meuynge of 
the soniie. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 Slklyik, thei- is ane eirh 
callit helytropiym, the quhilk the vulgaris callia soucye; it hes 
the leyuis appin _as lang as the soune is in our hemispere, and 
it closis the leyuis, quhen the soune passis vndir our orizon. 
c ispo Greene Fr. Bacon xvi. 58 Apollo's heliotropion then 
shall stoop And Venus hyacinth shall vail her top. 1603 B. 
JoNSON Kinds Corouattm Entertain. Wk.^ (Rtldg.) 528/2 
Her chaplet [was] of Heliotropium, or turnsole. 

fl. 0:1626 Bacon Wks. (1857) HI- 832 Flowers of heliotrope. 
164s G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 32 The Heliotrope 
may live with the last Sun. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hurt. (1729) 
215 Star-wort, Heliotiop, French Marigold. 1796 H. Hunter 
tr. Sl.-Pierre's Bind. Nai. (.1799) II. 89 The French or 
Peruvian heliotrope. i86i Whyte Melville Good for 
Nothing II. 169 'The sweet heliotrope exhaled hei dying 
fragiance ere she sank to decay. 

attrih. tfrjft Marvell Mr. Smirhe I his, As the Helio- 
trope Flower that keeps its ground, but wrests its Neck in 
turning after the warm Sun. 

b. pigp. (Also aiirib^ 

1603 JoNsoN Sejanus iv. v, Good Heliotrope ! Is this 
your honest man 1 Let him be yours so still ; he is my 
knave. 1669 Addr. Yng. Gentry Eng, 99 With free expan- 
sions, and heliotrope conveisions to that Eternal light 
1746-7 Hehvey Medit. (1818) 149 Let us all be heliotropes 
Uf I may use the expression) to the Sun of Righteousness, 

c. Applied, with qualifying words, to other 
plants, as False or Summer Heliotrope, Tour- 
neforiza heliotropioides ; "Winter Heliotrope, 
Nardosttiia {Petasites, or Tussilagd) fragrans. 

777 Nardosmia, a name under which 
the Winter Heliotrope, .and some allied Noithern species of 
Tussilago, have been separated generically. 1884 Miller 
Plant- 71 ,, Summer Heliotrope. 

d. A shade of purple like that of the flowers of 
the heliotrope. Also attrib. 

iMa World 21 June i8/r A white cotton with violet sprig 
and bonnet of heliotrope. i8S6 Truth XXI, It is lined 
with heliotrope satin. 1887 Daily Nevus 5 July 5/5 A 
costume of that peculiar mauve known as heliotrope. 

6 . A scent imitating that of the heliotrope, 

. 286s Opinion 7 Jan. 20 Many scents, however, are 
imitations— heliotrope, for instance, having no relation to 
that flower. 


2 . Min, A green variety of quartz, with spots c 
veins of red jasper ; also called Bloodstone ; ar 
ciently credited with various ‘virtues’, as that < 
stanching blood, rendering the wearer invisibh 
etc. (As to the origin of the name see quot. 1601 
a. 3n39o_ Gower Con/. III. 112 There sitten five stom 
mo. .Jaspis and elitropius. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 1 
XVI. xl. (1495) 566 Eliotropia a precyous stone and 
grene and spronge wyth red dropes and veynes of colour i 
mood, itei Holland Pliny II. 627 The pretioiis stoi 
Heliotropmin. .is a deepe green in maner of a leeke 

f Mnished_ with veins of bloud : the reason of the nan 
leliotropiuni is this, For that if it be thtowne into a pa 
of water, it changeth theraies of the Sun by way of reiie 
Deration mto a bloudie colour.. JIagitians. .say, that if 
man ‘Carrie it about him, .he shall goe inuisible. 

*^7L, Golding tr. Solinus' Polyhisior (1390) Sij 
'd I S*® precious stone called Heliotrope. 1740 t 
Barbas Metals lao The Heliotrope in his fine green Sul 
stance hath Veins of the purest Blood. 1814 Cary Dazite 
Inf, XXIV, gi Nor hope had they of crevice where to hide, C 
heliotrope to charm them out of view. 1884 F. J. Bkitte 
Watch. ^ Clockm. 215 Chrysoprase, Heliotrope, and Jaspi 
are forms of silica either amorphous, tianslucent, oropaqm 


3 . An ancient kind of siui-dial. 

1669 Gale O-A Gentiles 1. 1. vii. 36 Phenicians. .communi- 
cated the knowiege of the Heliotrope taken from Ahaz’s 
dial. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Heliotrope, Heliotropium, 
among the antients, an instrument 01 machine, for shewing , 
when the sun arrived at the tiopics and the mquinoctial 
line. 1789 White Selbome xliv. Two heliotropes ; the one 
for the wintei, and the other for the .summer solstice. 1875 
Knight Diet. Meek., Heliotrope . .The ancient Greek polos 
or heboiropkion was a basin In the middle of which was a 
peipendicular staff or finger, whose shadow indicated on 
lines the twelve parts of the day. 

4 . An apparatus with a movable miiror for re- 
flecting the r.ays of the sun, used for signalling and 
othei joui poses, esp. in geodesic opeiations: cf. 
Heliograph sb. 4. 

1822 Genii. Mag. 11. 358 The inventor of the Hellotiope 
. -had full proof of the gieat advantage to be deiived fioin 
it. 1858 Merc. Marine Mag. V. 145 Of all signals, the 
heliotrope — a movable mirror, placed so as to be diiected 
by a telescope — is the most perfect. 

Heliotroper (hrliotr^upai). [f. prec. -h -ee.] 
One who manages a Heltotrope (sense 4). 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Times 31 July 10, 1 was doing 
service as a heliotroper all alone on the top of Arc Dome. 
1887 J, T. Walker m hncycl. AVtV.XXII. 698/2 Heliotiopeis 
were also employed, to flash instructions to the signallers. 

+ Heliotro'pian, sb. Obs. Also heli-, Aelli-. 
[A corruption ot Heliotrope (sense 1), 

frequent about 1600.] 1 . =Helioteope l. 

1590 Greene Never too late (1600) 48 As the yion follows 
the Adamant . . and the Helitropian the heames of the sun. 
1624 Hevwooo Gituai/e. i. 33 The gods .. changed her into 
an Heliotropian, which is called the Suns flower, which 
still inclines to what part soever he makes his progresse. 
1649 Lovelace Poems 147 The noble Heliotropian Now 
turnes to her, and kiiowes no Sun. 

2 . = Heliotrope 2. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 22 With Agats, Heli- 
tropians, Jasper. 

Heliotro'pian, a. rare. Also 7 erron. beli-. 
[f. L. heliotropium Heliotrope + -an.] Pertain- 
ing to or of the nature of the heliotrope (i and 2). 

1640 Howell Dodona’s Gr. (1645) 5 Most of her Plants 
have the Heliotropjan quality of the Marigold and Tulip, 
who follow the motion of the Sunne. 1670 Walton Lives 
I. 35 He caused, .figures thus drawn to be ingiaven very 
.small in Helitropian Stones. 

Heliotropic (hfliatrp'pik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
^Xios sun + -rpoTios turning -h -10 ; or ad. F. hilio- 
iropiquei\ Bending or turning in a particular 
direction under the influence of light ; pertaining 
to or marked by heliotropism. Said of, or in re- 
ference to, growing parts of plants, which may be 
positively heliotropic, i.e. bend towards the light 
(the most usual case), or negatively heli'otropic 
(Apheliotropio), i.e. bend away from it, or Dia- 
heliotropio, q.v. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 676 The fact of helio- 
tropic curvature towards the side which receives the most 
light. _ Ibid. 677 'There aie a much smaller number which 
bend in the opposite direction, i.e. become concave on the 
shaded side. In order to distinguish between them the 
former are termed positively, the latter tiegatwely helio- 
tropic. i88o C. & F. Darwin Moe<em. PI. 418 Heliotropic 
movements are determined by the direction of the light. 

So Heliotro'pical a. {rare ~ =prec. ; hence 
Keliotro'ploally afv. 

187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 676 The observation 
that leaves, some roots. Fungi . . etc., curve hehotropically; 
indicates that their growth is retarded by light. 1891 
Atheneeum 27 June 832/3 The action of light and gravita- 
tion on the protoplasm of heliotropically and geotropically 
curving cells and hyphm. 

Heliotropism (hJlip-trupiz’m). Bot. [mod. 
f. Gr. TjXios sun -i- -rpovos turning; see -ISM. In 
. heliotropisme (1832, De Candolle, Physiol. 
V egit. II. 844), mod.L. and Ger. heliotropismusi\ 
The property, exhibited by growing pai ts of plants, 
of bending or turning in a particular manner under 
the influence of light. The most usual case (to 
which some restrict the term) is that of bending 
towards the light {positive heliotropism) ; that of 
bendings away from it is distinguished as negative 
heliotropism or Apheliotropibm; ; that of taking a 
direction at right angles to it, as transverse hetio- 
iropism or Diaheliotropism. 

x8m Mayne Expos, Lex., Heliotropisnms, term for that 
faculty by which certain plants constantly turn their flowers 
to the sun: heliotropism. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot, 077 Both positive and negative heliotropism occur not 
only m organs containing chlorophyll, but also in those that 
are colourless, Ihid, 775 The positive heliotropism of twin- 
mg internodes IS pnerally feeble. 1880 Nature XXI. 438 
iiie Electric Light produced heliotropism. in plants ex- 
posed to It, 1880 C. & F. Darwin Movem. PI. 5 Authors 
speak of positive and negative heliotropism. .but it is much 
more convenient to confine the word heliotropism to bending 
towards the light. 

Helio'tropy. zare. [f. Helio- -1- Gr. -TDOiria 
turning. Cf. F. hpiiotropie.] =prec. 

1883 Nat. Educ. XXIV. No. 6. 6 The author applies the 
name seleiiotropy to these motions, as contrasted with helio- 
tropy produced by the sun, 

_ Heliotype (hriiotnip). [f. Helio- -t- Gr. tvttos 
impression, print, Type.] A picture obtained by 
printing from a film of gelatine which has been 
sensitized with bichromate of potash and exposed 


to light under a negative ; also, the process by 
which such a picture is produced. Also attrib. 

1870 Echo 4 Nov, rtz-i!. .presents its readers with four 
splendid heliotype pictures. 1874 Abney Instr. Photogr. 
xlii. (1886) 297 In the heliotype process a film of gelatine is 
prepared on a glass plate, from which it is stripped when 
diy, and printed in the oidinaiy manner. Ibid. 303 The 
gieat seciet of producing a good heliotype is to have first- 
rate rollers at command. 1883 R. Haldane Workdiop 
Receipts Sei. ii. 188/2 The most impoitant of the many 
modifications of the collotype piocess is the ‘ heliotype' 
invented by Ernest Edwards. 

So HeTiotyped/p/. a., produced by the heliotype 
jirocess ; Keliotypic (-ti-pik) a., of or belonging 
to the lieliotype process ; He'liotypy (-tsipi), the 
heliotype process. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Calal. 327 Heliotyped Drawings. 

Heliozoan (hzliiJizJii-an), a. and sb. Zool. [f. 
mod.L. Heliozda sb. pi., f. Gr. ^Aios sun -t- {wov 
animal.] A. adj. Belonging to the PIcliozoa or 
sun-animalciiles, a group of marine Radiolarians. 
B. sb. One of the I/eliozoa. 

Heliozo'ic, a. [f. as prec. -l- -lo.] =prec. A. 

18B1 CARrcNTER Micros, xii. (ed. 6) 595 So does the 
Heliozoic type seem to culminate in the marine Radiolaria. 

HelispheTie, a. rare~ °. = next (Webster 1 8 2 8) . 
Helisphencal (helisfe-rikal), a. [irreg. f. 
Helix -t- Spherical.] Winding spirally upon a 
sphere. 

H clispherical line: the line traced upon the terrestrial 
sphere by a ship sailing constantly towaids the same point 
of the compass (other than the four cardinal points), which 
winds spirally round the pole, continually approaching but 
never leachmg it; otherwise called the loxodi-oniic curve 
or rhumb-line. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthum. (1630) 285 (T.) They are heli- 
spherical lines, as they call them. 1639 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. 1. (1686)9 Rhumbs are neither circles nor 
streight Lines, but Helispherical or Spiral lines. 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet., Helispherical lineis the Rhumb line 
in Navigation. 

Helium (hrliym). Chem. [mod.L., f. Gr. ijXios 
sun, with the termination already used in selenium, 
tellurium, etc.] One of the chemical elements, a 
transparent gas, first actually obtained by Prof. 
Ramsay in 1895, its existence in the sun’s atmo- 
sphere having been inferred by Lockyer in 1868 
from a certain line (Dg) in the spectium of the 
solar prominences. (Cf. Coronium.) Symbol He. 

1878 Newcomb /’ ll;}. Astron, -ni. ii. 266 This hydrogen is 
alway,s mixed with another substance, provisionally called 
helium. 1884 Lougm. Mag. Apr. 599 The orange-yellow 
tint of helium. 1895 Daily News 28 Mar. 7/7 As he had 
anticipated, argon was given oifand not nitrogen, but mixed 
with_ It he found what appeared to be another gas. This 
gas is no other than the hypothetical Helium, whose exis- 
tence^ has only been inferred up to the present from a line 
D 3 m the solar spectrum. 1897 Lockyer Sun's Place in 
Nat, iv. The Discovery of Helium. 

Helix; (he'liks, hrliks). PI. helices (hedisfz), 
helixes, [a. L. helix, a. Gr. anything of spiral 
form.] 

1 . Anything of a spiral or coiled form, whether 
in one plane (like a watch-spring), or advancing 
around an axis (like a corkscrew), but more usually 
applied to the latter ; a coil, a spiral, as an electro- 
magnetic coil of wire, the thread of a screw, a ten- 
dril, etc. In Geom,, the curve formed by a straight 
line traced on a plane when the plane is wrapped 
round a cylinder ; more generally, a curve on any 
developable surface (e.g. a cone) which becomes a 
straight line when the surface is unrolled into a 
plane ; distinguished from spiral, which is applied 
only to plane curves. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 17 The lives . . of 
men . . and the whole world, run not upon a Helix that still 
enlargeth, but on a Circle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 8 
[The butteifly's tongue] being drawn up into an Helix, and 
retracted into the mouth. 1792 T. Taylor Proclus I. 134 
The helix . . is desciibed about a sphere or a cone. 1826 
Henry Eleni. Chem, 1. 195 A copper wire, by being rolled 
round a solid rod, was twisted into a spiral so as to form 
a hehx, 1837 Brewster Magnet. 136 An electro-magnetic 
helix enclosing a bar-magnet. 1854 J. Scoitern in Orrs 
Circ, Sc., Chem. 195 Take a flat helix of . . wire, c i860 
Farapay Forces Nat. 189 Three wheels of magnets and two 
sets of helices. 1882 Vines Sachs’ Bot. 866 The tendrils. . 
form a spiral ,. or . . a helix narrowing conically upwards. 

2 . Arch., etc. A spiral ornament, a volute ; spec, 
applied to the eight smaller volutes under the 
abacus of the Corinthian capital. 

1563 Shute_ Az'c/izV. D iij b, Helices, the which . . haue but 
halfe the height of the other great Helices, or Volutas. 
1W4 Evelyn tr, Freart's Archit. 128 At the extreams of 
the leaves do issue the Caules, and Codds breaking from 
me Helices. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit. (1818) 98 
The greater one, under the horn of the abacus, is called the 
volute ; the smaller one, under the flower, the helix. 1857 
Birch Anc, Pottery (1858) II, 5 The development of the 
bMix or ornament of the anteflxae is very remarkable. 

0. Anat, The curved fold or prominence which 
forms the rim of the external ear. 

1693 Blancard Phys. Diet. (ed. 2), Helix, the Exterior 
Wim of the Ear, so called from its Winding. 1703 Phil, 
jrans, 'X.'XV.. 1979 The Prominence called Helix ends in 
the Lobe of the Ear, which it constitutes. 1873 Darwin 
in Life ^ Lett. III. 324-5 The leaf on one side looks just 
like the helix of a human ear. 
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4 . Zool. A genus of molluscs with spiral shells, 
of which the common snail {Helix hortensis) is a 
typical example. 

1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 180 Helices, and other 
genera of Mollusca. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 384 Ter- 
restiial shells, chiefly helices. 1866 Tate Brit. Molbisks 
iv. 94 The Helices do not live to a venerable age. 

Kelixoid (heTiksoid). Geoni. [f. prec. (sense 
I ) + -oiD.] = Helicoid sb. 2. 

x&'jS Catal. Sci. A^p. S. Kens. § 106 The developable 
helixoid. .is the sui face swept out by the right line tangents 
of the helix. 

Helk, obs. form of Hulk. 

Hell (hel), jfL Forms: 1-7 hel, i- Hell, 2-6 
helle. [OE. obi. cases str. fern. =OFris. 
helle, hille, OS. hellja, hella, MDu. helle, Du. hel), 
OHG. hella (MHG. helle, mod.G. holle'), ON. hel, 
gen. heljar, Goth, halja OTeut. *haljd str. fern., 
lit. ‘the coveier up or hider ’, f. hel-, hal-, hul- to 
hide, conceal, Hele. In ON. also the proper 
name of the goddess of the infernal regions, ‘ the 
ogress Hel, the Proserpine of Scandinavian my- 
thology’ (Vigfusson).] 

1 . The abode of the dead ; the place of departed 
spirits ; the infeinal regions or ‘ lower world ’ re- 
garded as a place of existence after death ; the 
grave ; Hades, a. In Jewish and Christian use. 

In the Bible of 1611, translating Heb. shedl (31 
times), which is also rendered the grave (31 times), the pit 
(3 times) ; in N. T. rendering Gr. aSrif Hades (10 times), 
as well as yeerm Gehenna (12 times) ; once (2 Pet. ii. 4) 
[cast downe to hel’ represents Toprapolo-a? pa. pple , ‘ put 
in Tartarus.’ In the Revised Version, in O. T., hell has 
been retained in the prophetical books, with Sheol in 
the ma*gin_; elsewhere_ Sheol is .substituted in the text, 
with p^rave in the margin (exc»,in Deut. xxxii. 22, Ps. Iv. 13, 
Ixxxvi. i^, where pit is retained in the text, with Sheol in 
the margin) ; in N. T., Hades has everywhere been put for 
Gr. and hell reserved for yeevva, 

c8z5 Vesp. Psalter liv. 16 [Iv. 15] Cyme deaS ofer hie and 
astigen hie in helle lifjende. c zooo jElfric Gen, xxxvii. 
35 Ic fare to minum sunu to helle. a 1340 Hamtole Psalter 
XV, 10 pou sail noght leue my saule in hell. 1382 Wyclif 
Gen. xlii, 38 snulen lede doun myn hoore heeris with 
sorwe to helle. 1502 Ord. Crysien Men i. vii. (W. de W. 
1506) 68 For before that he styed up in to the heuyns he 
dyscended in to the belles. 1329 More Snppi. Soulys Wks, 
320/2 Descendit ad in/ei'na : that is to say he discended 
down beneth into the lowe places. In stede of which low 
places y« english toung hath euer vsed thys word hel. X53S 
CovERDALE Hoh xiv. 13 0 that thou woldest kepe me, and 
hyde me in the hell, vntill thy wiath were stilled. — Acts 
ii. 31 His soule was not left in hell [i88i R. V. Hades]. 
1649 Jer- Taylor Gi. Exenip. iii. Ad § i6. 170 Our Lord 
descended into hell . .that is into the state of separation and 
common receptacle of spirits, a 1748 Watts Iinprov. Mind 
II. V. § a, I will explain the word hell to signify the state of 
the dead, or the separate state of souls, .and. .that the .soul 
of Christ existed three days in the state of separation fiom 
his body, or was in the invisible world, a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton Resu. ij- Punishnt. iii. (1853) ii3_ The real con- 
ception of hell, is that which is unseen, the invisible state. 

b. In Greek and Latin mythology. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 441 Cybile And Eneas . . To 
helle went for to see His ffader Anchyses. <21329 Skelton 
P. Sparowe 1337 the feryman of hell, Caron with his 
beerd here. ijrcjS Pope Ode St. Cecilia. 83 He sung, and 
hell consented To hear the Poet’s prayer, a 1822 Shelley 
Orpheus 67 Returning from drear Hell. 

c. In Scandinavian mythology. 

1770 Percy tr. Mallet's North. Antiq. II. 131 The Gods 
. .dispatched messengers throughout the world begging of 
every thing to weep, m order to deliver Balder from ffell. 
1863 Max Muller Chips (1880) II. xxv. 287 To Nortliern 
nations Hell was a cold place, a dreary region of snow and 
fiost. 

2 . The infernal regions regarded as a place of 
torment; the abode of devils and condemned 
spirits; the place or state of punishment of the 
wicked after death. 

In N. T. rendering yeevra Gehenna : see note to i. 

c 888 K. .iElfred Booth, xv, Svva byrnende swa jjset fyr 
on psere helle, seo is on pam munte 3 e riEtne hatte. c X020 
Rttle St. Benet (Logeman) 36 Na mid eje helle ac mid 
cristes lufan. CI17S Lavib. Hem. 61 From hwonne pe 
engles a-dun fellen in to pe posternesse hellen. <21223 
Ancr, R. 130 penne nis hit to nout so god ase to pe fure of 
helle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 306 Thoujtes he adde inowe, 
Leste the deuelen of helle al quic to helle him drowe. <2x300 
Cursor M. 478 Lucifer, .pat formast fell, thoru his ouergart 
in to hell, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) viii. 29 pe entreez 
and pe 3ates of hell. 1522 Skelton Why not to Court 590 
As ferce and as cruell As the fynd of hell. _ 1667 Milton 
P. L. X. 230 Within the Gates of Hell sate Sin and Death. 
1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 148 Who never mentions Hell to 
eais polite. 1827 Pollok Course T. v. Leagues, though 
holy termed, first made In Hell. 1836 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (1S60) II. 16 Not fully God’s is ne who cannot live, 
Even in hell, and find in hell no hell. 

3 . a. Represented as a living being ; chiefly as a 
poetical personification. 

c xooo Nicodemus xxvi, Seo hell pa swipe grymme and 
swy? 5 e esesHce andswarode. <11300 Cursor M. 18023 Helle 
5 af to Satan vnswere. 1382 WvcLir Isa. y. 14 Therfore 
fielle spredde abrod his soule, and openede his [xiiih c, vers. 
her] mouth with oute any terme. 

b. The powers or inhabitants of hell; the wicked 
spirits ; also, the kingdom or power of hell. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 322 Heuene & helle & ech pyng 
mot nede hys heste do. 1339 Mirr. Mag., Clifford x, Hm 
haleth tirauntes downe to death amayne. _ i 393 Shaks. 
2 Hett. VI, IV. viii. 63 In despight of the diuels and hell, 


haue through the verie middestof you. 1667 Milton P.L. 
VI. 867 Hell heard th' unsufferable noise. Hell saw Heav’n 
ruining fiom Heav'n and would have fled Affrighted. 1843 
S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 193 He had fought 
against Satan and hell. 

c. A hellful, an infernal company, a devilish 
assembly. 

1554 Shaks. Rich. ///, i. iii. 227 Some tormenting Dreame 
Affi ights thee with a Hell of ougly Deuills. 1598 Sylvester 
Du Barias ii. i. ii. Imposture 71 ’Tis that old Python which 
..doth file Ahell of Furies in his fell desiie. 1632 Bp. Hall 
Myst. Godl § 13 There is now a hell of the spirits of error 
broken loose into the world. 

4 . Something regarded as resembling hell ; a. A 
place or state of wickedness, suffering, or misery, 
(In quot. 15S6 applied to a person.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Auel. <5- Arc. 166 The helle Which 
suffeieth faire_ Anetyda. <2x420 Hocclevc De Reg. Princ. 
1034, I am right_ siker it hathe ben an helle. You for to 
herfcen me thus jangle and clappe. 1355 J. Philpot in 
Foxe A. M. (1631) III. XI. 541/2 Afterward [he] felt such 
a hell in his conscience, that hee could scaice lefraine from 
destroying himselfe. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) 
42 He was called the hell of the world, the plague of the 
common-weale. 1397 Shaks. LovePs Comfl. 288 What 
a hell of witchcraft lies In the small orb of one particular 
tear ! ci6ao — Sonn. exx, You’ve pass’d a hell of time. 
1667 Milton P. L, iv. 78 In the lowest deep a lower deep 
Still threatning to devour me opens wide, To which the 
Hell I suffer seems a Heav’n. *719 Young Bnsiris i. i, 
I fear no farther hell than that 1 feel. 1833 Chalmers 
Const. Man (1835) I. ii. 133 They kindle a hell in the heart 
of the unhappy owner. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 
(1871) I. 207 Ihe prisons weie hells on eaith. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Ilell-cifloat, a vessel with a had name 
for tyranny. 

b. A place of turmoil and wild discord. 

1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. Ixix, The hell of waters 1 where 
they howl and hiss, And boil in endless torture. 

t C. A yawning depth, an abyss. Obs. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Ziotls Blowers (1833) 148 The tossed ship 
fiom Hells goes to the skye. 

d. A hell of a — , an infernal — : cf. <x devil of 
a — (Devil 14). 

i8ta Moi-n. Post 26 Tune \\\ Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1811) XIV. 
278 They all knew what a hell of a row had been kicked up. 

t 5 . A part of a building, etc., which for its 
darkness or discomfort, or for a similar reason, was 
compared to hell ; the name of a part of the old law 
courts at Westminster, app. used at one time as 
a record office ; also, a place of confinement for 
debtors ; hence, a sponging-honse. Obs. 

Ely Sacrist' s Roll m. Stewart 1868) 273 Camera 

in Infirraaria qu® vocatnr Helle. 1474 Caxton Chesse in. 
iii. (1860)3 of *he lawe .. that loiige to the couites of 
the chaunserye, kynges benche, comyn-place, cheker, res- 
sayt, and helle, and the bagge berars of the same. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Err. iv. ii. 40 One that before the Judgment 
carries poore soules to hel. 1398 FLORio,_,S'Eci'«i'<i, .. also 
the name of a place in Venice where tfll their secret records 
and ancient euidences be kept, as hell is in Westminster hall. 
i6z8 R. S. Cotenter-Rai xsi, Aske any how such newes I tell, 
Of Wood-streets hole, or Poultries Hell. <i i66x Fult.er 
Worthies n. (1662) 236 There is no redemption from Hell. 
There is a place partly under, partly by the Exchequer 
chamber, commonly called Hell. .formerly this place was 
appointed a piison for the King’s debtors, who never were 
freed thence, untill they had paid their uttermost due 
demanded of them. 

6. The name for the ‘den ' to which captives are 
carried in the games Barley-break and Prisoner’s 
Base, 

1337, 1608 [see Barley-break]. 1380 Sidney Arcadia i, 
(1627) 87 'The two that in mid place, Hell called, were, Must 
striue with waiting foot, and watching eye To catch of 
them, and them to Hell to beare. That they, as well as 
they. Hell may supplye. <2x641 Suckling (R.), Love, 
Reason, Hate, did once bespeak Three mates to play at 
barley-break . . Love coupled last, and so it fell That Love 
and Folly were in hell. 1835 Penny Cycl. HI. 466/2 s. v. 
Barley-Break, When all had been taken in turn, the last 
couple was said to be in hell, and the game ended. 

7 . A place under a tailor’s shop-board, in which 
shreds or pieces of cloth, cut off in the process of 
cutting out clothes, are thrown, and looked upon 
as perquisites. (So Ger. : see Giimm.) Also 
sometimes applied to a place where refuse type is 
thrown by piinters. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier (1871) 30 He can cast large 
shreds of such rich stuffy into hell, under his shopboard. 
x6o6 Day lie o/Gulsi. iii. (1881) 13 Like a Tayleis hell; 
it eates up part of euery mans due. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
iii. (1709) 37 The Taylor’s Hell is the Type of a Critic’s 
Common-place-book. 1803 Spirit Pub. fmls. (1806) IX. 
245 note. Hell, a place so termed by the knights of the 
needle, wherein they slow their cabbage. 

8. A gaming-house; a gambling-booth. ( = F. 
enfer, Mercier Tableau de Paris 1783, cxcviii.) 

1794 Sporting Mag, HI. 130 A noted gambling-house in 
Dame-street, Dublin . . known by the name of Hell. 1812 
Sir R. Wilson Diary I. 38 Then to the conversazione, 
which is no other than a great gambling hall, or hell in 
classical terms. 1823 Byron ftean xi. xxix, Don Tuan.. 
Pursued his path, and drove past some hotels, St. James’s 
Palace and St. Jaine.s’s ‘ Hells ’ ! 1870 Stdinmetz Gaming 
Table I. v. loz. 188a Stevenson New Arab, Nts. I. 107 
The proprietor of a hell. 

9 . In imprecations, wishes of evil, and expressions 
of impatience or irritation : used similarly to devil 
(Devil 14-20), See also 4d. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. in. ii. 2x Let Fortune goe to hell 
for it, not I. 1678 Dryden All for Love 11. i, Etell, death ! 


this eunuch pandar ruins you, You will not see her ?_ i69t 
— K. Arthur ii. li. By hell, she sings them back, in my 
despite. x8i6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand Mastervi. 142 Gentlemen, you 
may go to H — 11 . 1836 M. Scott Cruise Midge I. xiii. 72 So, 
good men, go to hell all of you. 1836 Marryat Midsli. 
Easy xviii, \Vhat the hell are you making such a howling 
about? 181^2 J. Wilson Ess., streams (1856) 39 Not, at 
least, for mine — no— hell and furies ! not for mine ! 

10 . Phrases and Proverbs. (Cf. Devil.) 

1390 Sir j. Smyth Disc. Weapons Proeme +iij b, They 
venfie the olde Proverb, which is, That such as weie never 
but in Hell, doo thinke that there is no other Heaven. 1600 
S. Nicholson Acolastus (1876) 38 Before my hell of foule 
mishap breake loose. 1617 Moryson Itin. hi. 53 England . . is 
said to be the Hel! of Horses, the Purgatory of Servants, and 
the Paradise of Weomen. 163® 'RAOST^DRivallFriendsv x, 
Fye, fye. Hell is broke loose upon me, a 1633 G. Herbert 
Jac. Prtid. (Chandos) 363 Hell is full of good meanings and 
wishings. 1640 H. Mill Night’s Search i. 8 He sets out 
sin (most lively) black as hell. 1678 Dryden CEdipus ir. 1, 
Since hell’s broke loose, why should not you be mad? 1773 
Johnson in Boswell (1887) II. 360 Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 609 He that 
will be cheated to the last, Delusions strong as Hell shall 
hind him fast. 1784 — Taskv. 862 Fables false as hell., 
lure down to death The uninformed and heedless souls of 
men. x8ii Wellington in Gurw. Dcat*. VIII. 235 Unless 
the design has been altered . . we shall have the Emperor in 
Spain and hell to pay befoie much time elapses. xSzi 
Byron Vis. Iviii, Their.. cries.. realised the phrase 

of ‘hell bioke loose’, 1832-4 De Quincey Csesars Wks. 
1862 IX. 133 Lord Bacon played Hell and Tommy when 
casually raised to the supieme seat in the council. 1879 
McCarthy Donna Quixote xxxii, I’ve played hell-and- 
tommy already with the lot of them, 1892 R. Kipling 
Barrack-r. Ballads, Shillin' a day ii. When we rode Hell- 
for-leather Both squadrons together. 1833 Thackeray New- 
comes I. xxix, I tried every place.. and played like hell. 

11 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., as hell- 
babe, -bond, -bound, -cauldron, -deed, -fiend, -flame, 
-pain, -pot, -poivers, -shout, -spell, -torment, -worm. 

In OE. and early ME. combinations, such as helle bealu, 
helle diofol, helle fyr, helle is the genitive, ‘ of hell ’. OE. 
had a few real compounds, as hellci wft, heUdeoful, helldor, 

1838 Dickens ( 9 . Twist the door of some place 

where I can lock this screeching ’'Hell-bahe.’ 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 644 *Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid 
Roof. 1740 E. Baynard Health ted. 6) 46 Some little 
*Hell-Cub. 1346 Supplic. Pcote Comm. (E. E. T. S.) 90 
Thys more then *hell daikenes.se. 1632 Benlowes Theoph. 
X. Ixxviii. 189 Thou.. with *hell-deeds souls to hell dost 
sink. 1678 W. Dillingham Senn. Funer, Lady Alston 25 
So fall down like a Log into *Hell-flames. x6oi Shaks. 
All’s Well n. iii. 245, I would it were *hell paines for thy 
sake, a 1711 Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 47 
■’’Hell-Pow’rs the Voice shall quiv’ring hear. 1834 L. 
RncHiE Wand, by Seine 206 There was also the *hell- 
sauce, composed of pepper. 1813 Plunkett in Ho. Com. 
25 Feb., A.ssailed by the *Hell-shout of ‘ No Popery ’. 1605 
Sylvester Du Barias in. iii. m. Law 712 Think’st ..with 
thy *Hel.spels thus To crosse our Counsels, a 1603 A. W. 
in Farr S, P. Elh. (1845) II. 452 Me.. He. .Brought fiom 
*hell-tornients to the ioyes of heauen. 

h. Objective and obj. genitive, as hell-confound- 
ing, -deserving, -raking adjs. ; hell-keefer, -raker. 

1648 Jos. Beaumont Psyche 20 (’I.) His Lord’s almighty 
name. .Of *hell-confounding majestic made up. 1738 S. 
Hayward Serm. 21 To rescue ’'hell-deserving sinners. 1839 
Art Taming Horses ix. 131 The ‘pals’ of fighting men and 
*hell-keepers. 1816 Scott Old Mori, xli, A’ thae ’’hell-rakers 
o’ dragoons wad be at his whistle in a moment. 1606 Syl- 
vester Du Barias it. iv, i. Trophies 674 Whose ’’Hell- 
raking, Nature-shaking Spell. 

c. Instrumental and locative, as hell-assisted, 
-begotten, -bt'ewed, -engendered, -enkindled, -girt, 
■gcmertied, -hatched, -haunted, -hired, -itisiructed, 
-kindled, -sprung, -spun, -taught, etc., adjs. 

azyii Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 378 The 
Brute .. His '*HeII-assisted Inchantation slights. X731 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. xi. 94 A *hell-begotten brat. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 697 And reck’n’st thou thyself with 
Spirits of Heav’n, ■’’Hefl-doom'd. 1381 Sidney A str. <5- 
htclla xlviii. Let not mine eyes be *hel-driv’n from that 
light. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. ii. 67 This good Kings 
blood. Which his’’Hell-gouern'd arme hath butchered. _ 1600 
Rowlands Lett. Humours Blood 3 For ther’s no habile of 
’’hell-hatched sinne. That we delight not to he clothed in. 
i6gt Dryden K. Arthur iv. i, Bound to the fate of this 
’‘hell-haunted grove. 1647 'Trapp Marrow Gd. Anth. in 
Comm. Ep. 610 Hell was long since said by one to be paved 
with the shaven crowns of those ’’hell-sprung locusts. 1797 
College 33 Foul myst’ry drew Around her ’‘hell-spun web. 

d. Similative, ‘ like or as hell as hell-black, 
-dark, -deep, -hued, -red', also hell-like, adjs. 

1605 Shaks. Lear hi. vii. 60 With such a storme as his 
bare head. In ’’Hell-blacke-night indui'd. 1398 Hakluyt 
Voy. (N.), To guide the ship in the ’’helle-darke night. 1392 
Sylvester Triumph Faith Ded., *Hell-deepe-founded 
Monuments. 1632 Massinger Maid of Hon, iv. iv. So 
horrid oaths, And hell-deep impiecations. 1733 E. Erskine 
Serm. Wks. 1871 II. 178 We are become ’‘hell-hued, black 
like the Ethiopian. 1363 B. Googe Eglogs (Arb.) ^ Flora 
whence these ’’Hellike torments spryng. 1623 J. Phillips 
Way to Heaven 39 That fearefull and hell-like torment in 
Purgatory. 

12 . Special combs.: Kell-box, a term for a box for 
holding damaged or broken type ; Hell-broth, a 
decoction of infernal character or prepared for an 
infernal purpose; f hell-cart, an early nick-name 
for a hackney carriage : see quots. ; hell-devil, 
Satan; also ‘the hellgrammite-fly ’ (Funk) ; hell- 
driver U.S., a grebe; hell- dog = Hell-hound ; 
hell-door, the gate or entrance of hell; a place 
that may lead to hell; hell-driver, (a) slang, 
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a coachman {Bid. Cant. Crew, a 1700); (Ji) 
U.S., the hellgiamoiite ; hell-god, a god of the 
infernal regions, an infernal deity (so hell-god- 
dess) ; hell-hag, a diabolical or vile woman, 
a hell-cat ; i* hell-hated a., hated or abhorred 
as hell ; hell-hole, -house, the hole or man- 
sion of hell, an infernal hole or house ; hell-kite, 
a kite of hell, a person of hellish cruelty; hell- 
matter, the broken or battered type in the ‘hell- 
box’; hell-moth, a term applied to a pio- 
stitute ; hell-mouth, the mouth or jaws of hell ; 
hell-pit, the pit or abyss of hell, the bottomless 
pit ; hell- receptacle = hell-box ; hell-wain, a 
phantom wagon seen in the sky at night (Plalli- 
well) ; + hell- ware, the inhabitants of hell. 

i6oS Shaks. Mach, iv. i. 19 For a Charme of powrefull 
trouble, Like a '‘‘Hell-broth, boyle and bubble. 1861 
Lowell IFAs. (i8go) V. 86 The caldron where the hell broth 
of anarchy wai, biewing. 1630 J. Taylor CWater P.) A 
Tliiefe 52 Wks. 11. rzr^ Then upstart “Helcait-Coaches 
were to seeke, A man could scarce see twenty in a weeke. 
1634. Withals' Did, 417/r Rhedm nieri(ori,e, coaches that 
bee hyred foi money. Herein doe the Women that bee 
called d/mVori®, such Hyrelings..iide. .and theiefore they 
cal them Hdcarts, such Coaches that lie so employed. 1654 
Gayton Pleas, Notes n. i. 36 The Ladies in the Hell Carts 
scieem'd out for their Hector. 1839-40 W. Irving iVol- 
fert's R, (1855) 179 He could live underwater like that 
notable species of wild-duck, commonly called the *hell- 
diver. <11225 Alter , R, ago Sweng hem ajeaii-.^ene 
^helle dogge. <ti6iS Sylvester I'anthea Invoc. ill. in 
Wks. 1880 II, 343/2 Make these puie Hell-Dogs in their 
Dens to couch. 1814 Southey Roderick ni. Poet. Wks. 
183S IX. 31 This hell-dog turn’d aside Toward his home, 
a 1000 Gnihlac \xi Exeter Bit., Wuldres cempan halig 
husui-beain tet '•‘hel-dore. a 1200 Moral Ode 182 in Trin. 
Coll, Horn. 225 BrectS iiafre eft crist helle dure. i68r Otway 
Soldier's Fort. iv. i, Ay, that’s Hell-door, and my Damna- 
tion’s in the Inside, c 888 K. ./Elfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 Da 
bohte he [Oifeus] f)3it he wolde ;5ehecan *helle godu. a 1618 
Sylvester Maided s Blush 52 Much to know is given Unto 
that Hell-God, by the God of Heaven. i6ss Br. J. 
Richardson On O. T. aSi (T.) A corroding disease it [envy] 
is ; an ■*'hel-hag that feeds upon its marrow, bones and 
•stiongest parts. 1817 Coleridge Siiyl. Leaves (1862) 265 
It roused the Hell-Hag. 1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 147 
Backe do I tosse these Treasons to thy liead, With the 
‘'hell-hated Lye ore-whelme thy heart. 13.. E, E.Allit.P. 
B. 223 Hulled in-to ''helle-hole. i88z M. Arnold hish 
Ess, 71 Our ‘ Hell-holes as Cobbett calls oui manufactur- 
ing towns. 1896 Tablet 28 Mar. 490 Vice and cruelty., 
made of old Goa the hell-hole of India, a 1000 Guihlac 
677 in Exeter Bk., In Uielle bus. 1639 D. Pell Imir. Sea 
491 In ships which are meer Hell-houses of swearing and 
prophaneness. 1603 Shaks. Mach. iv. iii. 217 All my pretty 
oiies?..Oh '*HeU-Kite ! All? What, All my pretty Chick- 
ens? *849 James IFoodinan viii, There is no knowing 
what such hell kites may do. 18.. Mark Twain Printer 
iuN. V. Sun (Farmer Auier.), I put the good type in his 
case and the broken ones among the *hell-inatter, i6oz 
Rowlands Greene's Ghost 4 Is there not one appointed for 
the apprehending of such *hell.moths [harlots and curd- 
zans], that eat a man out of bodie and soule? <i 1173 Catt. 
Horn, 239 Wat sceol se wrecce don |ie..ise33 .. under him 
“helle muS open. 1346 Coverdale Lord's Supper Wks. 
1844 I. 453 But after this detestable opinion was invented, 
this unhappy custom proceedeth out of it, as out of an hell, 
mouth. 1623 Middleton More Dissemblers iv. ii. Hell- 
mouth be with thee ! c laoo Ormin 10213 Fom '“helle pitt 
niss iisefre full. 1353 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 170 Pro- 
curyng his passe porte to poste it to hell pitt, theie to be 
punished. 1876 J. Gould Letter-press Printer 156 *Hell 
receptacle, the receptacle foi broken or battered letters ; the 
old metal box ; the shoe. 1584 R, Scot Discern. Witcher, vit. 
XV. (1886)122 They have so fraied us with bull beggers .. 
the man m thd oke, the “hell vvaine, the fier drake, .and such 
other bugs, that we are afraid of our own shadowes. c 1000 
iELFRic Horn. IL 362 Ealle gesceafta, heofonwara, eorS- 
wara, “belwara, onbugaS . . Sam Hmlendum Criste. c 1200 
Ttih. ColUHoifit 53 Siforen cilleheueneware aiidherSeware, 
and ec helleware. ' 

Hell| w.l Ohs. exc. dial, [A by-form of ME, 
held, Hield ». : cf. Heel from hield ; prob. im- 
mediately a, ON. hella, Sw. hdlle. Da. hislde, to 
pour, cognate with Hield z/.] To pour, trans, 
and intr. 


‘**340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 3 pai drope swetnes in 
mannys saule and hellis delite in baire thoghtis. Ihid. xxi 
13 As water .i. am helt. Ihid. Ixviii. 29 Hell on baim bi 
wreth, <11400-50 Alexander 3813 As all be watir of be 
werd ware m Jiaire wambs hellid. 

To Helle in, jnjundere. - To Helle 
1821 Harvest 17 in Borrovidale Li 
into me hand : Down hell’d the bluia. 1828 Craven Dial, 
Helte, to pour out. [So in Northumbeiland, Lonsdale, 
Swaledale Glossaries.] 

tHell,zi.2 nonce-wd, [f. Hell j/l.] trans. To 
place in or as in hell, to cause to have their hell. 

_ <ti6so T. Adams Pract. Wks. (1861) I. 231 (D.) The dead 
in sm are hell’d here by the tormenting anguish of an unap- 
peasable conscience. 


1403 c«r/£. .< 3/^4 182, 
o'o.to,fundere, effunder 
’■t. a Gash the sickle wei 


Hell, W .3 [a. Ger. hellen in same sense (see 
Grimm), f. hell clear.] trans. To add lustre to, 
to burnish (gold or silver). 

Laboratory I. 99 To Hell Gold, or Gilt 
Work. ^ lake two ounces of tartar, two ounces of sulphur 
..and It will give it a fine lustie. Ibid, or Unwrought 
gojd and silver . . Undergo several operations, and are 
heightened by gilding wax, colouring and helling. 

Hell, obs. form of Hele v ,'^, to conceal, cover, 
He ’ll (hrl), colloq, contraction of he will. 
Hella'diau, a. and sh. rare, [f, Gr. 'EXXaS-, 


stem of 'BXAds Hellas, Gieece + -ian.] a. adj. 
= Hellenic, b. sb. A Hellene or Greek. 

1811 in Encycl. Londin. 

Hellaidic (.helae'dik), a. [ad. Gr. 'EXXaSi/c-ds 
of 01 from Greece : see -ic.] Of or pertaining to 
Hellas or Gieece ; Grecian, as opposed to Asiatic. 

1801 Fuseli in Lect. Paint, ii. (1848) 387 The Helladic 
and the Ionian schools. 1830 Leitch Mutter’s A hc. Art 
§ 139. 1 15 Zeuxis, Parrhasius and their followers, under the 
geneia! name of the Asiatic school, were opposed to the 
Grecian (Helladic) school. 

Hellarne, obs. form of Elder sb.'^ 
Hellbender (hedheinda-t). U.B. [f. Hell sb. 
4 - Bender, one who or that which bends.] 

1 . The menopome or American salamander, an 
ugly and repulsive amphibian, from one to two feet 
in length, of which two species {Menopoma allegha- 
niensis, Jl! horridd) are found in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys. 

181Z B. S. Barton (title) Memoir concerning an Animal 
of the Class Reptilia or Amphibia, which is known by the 
name of Alligatoi and Hellbender. 1863 Wood Illustr. 
Nat. Hist. III. 185 A laige aiiay of names, among which 
aie'Tweeg, Plellbeiider, Mud Devil, and Ground Puppy. 
1893 Leland Mem. II. 179 That extraoidinaiy fish lizaid. . 
known as the hell-bender from its extieme ugliness. 

2 , A 2Drotractcd and leckless debauch or drunken 

frolic. 1889 Farmer Americanisms. 

He’ll-born, a. Bom of or in hell ; of infernal 
oiigin. 

1593 Shaks. Lncr. 1519 That jealousy Itself could not mis- 
trust.. Or blot with hell-boin sin such saintlike forms. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 687 Retire, or taste tliy folly, and learn by 
proof, Hell-born, not to contend with Spirits of Heav’n. 
1732 Young Brothers iv. i, Hell-bom impostor 1 1851 

Gladstone Glean, IV. ix. 7 'The hell-born spiiitof revenge. 
Hell-bred, «. Bred or engencleied in hell. 

1390 Si'ENsER P. Q. 1. xi. 40 What outrage and what cries 
..The hell-bred beast [the dragon] threw foith unto the 
skies. 1640 Brome Sparagns Gard. ii. v. Wks. 1873 III. 
149 Oh thou hel-bred Rascall thou, as-jsx Ydsti Hymns 
P'estiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 300 His very Tempei seem’d on 
file With Hell-bied Ire. 

Hell-cat. [f. Hell sb. + Cat : possibly sug- 
gested by Heccat, Hecate,] An evil or spiteful 
woman ; a furious vixen ; a witch. 

a 160S Middleton Witch ii. ii, The whorson old hellcat 
would nave given _me the brain of a cat. 1632 Chapman & 
Shirley Ball in. ii, We cannot be too bitter, she’.s a hell- 
cat. 1837 Marryat Dog-Jiend II. i. (L.), A hell-cat, who 
hates me as she does the devil. 

b. Applied to a man : see quots. 

<11700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hell-cat, a veiY Lewd 
Rakehelly Fellow. 1S45 Disraeli Sybil vi. vi, The Hell- 
cats [Chartist agitators] as they call themselves, haltateveiy 
town, and offer fifty pounds for a live policeman. 

Helleboraster (he Ifborte’stoj). [mod. L., f. 
hellebor-us hellebore + -aster ] The B'etid Helle- 
bore or Bear’s foot {Helleborus fetidus). 

1663-4 E. Browne in Sir T. Browne's Wks. (1848) III. 
402 , 1 saw Helleboraster in flower. 1823 Mechanics' Mag, 
No, II. 175 To try helleboi aster, milk-thistle, henbane, etc. 

Hellebore (he'Hbooj), Forms ; 5 el(l)ebre 
(■bur, -byr, eleure), 6-7 el(l)ebor(e, 6-8 belle- 
bor, (7 helebore, -bonr), 6- hellebore. Also in 
L. form helleborus, -um. [ad. L. elleborus, in 
14th c. F, ellebore (Oresme), a. Gr. eWe^opos, more 
rarely k\\-. (The native L. equivalent was vera- 
truni.') The initial h has been restored in. Botanical 
Latin and in Eng. after the prevailing Gr. form.] 

1 . A name given by the ancients to certain i^lants 
having poisonous and medicinal properties, and 
esp. reputed as specifics for mental disease ; iden- 
tified with species of Helleborus and Veratnim ; 
now, in botany, applied to the species oi Helleborus, 
(N.(i). lianunculaceoi), including the Christmas 
Rose and its congeneis : a. the plant ; b. the drug. 

C14Z0 Paliad, on Hitsb, i, 1044 This wermot, and eleure 
[eleborus], C1440 Provtp. Parv. 13B/1 Elebre, heihe (K., 
P. elebyr), eleborus. _ 1561 _T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 
XIX. (1634) ryo viargiin, Anticyra where growetli Hellebor, 
a good purgation for phrenticke heads. 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 30 Plants, which abound less with Rosin, such as 
Hellebore. 1882 Garden 28 Jan. 56/2 Hellebores, .are at 
present almost the only occupants in flower in outdoor 
gardens. 

b. c 1400 Lmifrands Cirurg. 83 Sle [worms] wih Jie iiis of 
calamyiite. . eihey wi|j decoccioun of elebre. 1599 Makston 
Sco. Villaniei. i. 172 As methodist Musus kild with Helle- 
Fore. 1632 Bj. Hall Invisible World ii. i, These errors are 
more fit for hellebore than for theological conviction. 1692 
E. W alker Epictetus' Mor. xxxviii, As whether . . Hellebore 
can purge a Mad-man’s Head. 1830 Scott Demonol. vii. 204 
Wretches fitter for a course of hellebore than for the stake. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet IV. ii, 165 Such strong hate-philtre as 
heir him— madden Against his priest beyond all 

2 . With qualifying word, denoting, a. species of 
the genus Helleborus^ : Black HeUebore, (a) of 
the ancients, H. oj^cinalis', (5) of some moderns, 
the Christmas Rose, H. niger\ Green Hellebore, 
also called Bastard or Wild Black H., H. viridis ; 
Stinking or Fetid Hellebore, H, fetidus', Ori- 
ental or Fast Tndian Hellebore, H. orientalis. 
b. of the genus Verairum (N.O. Melanthace^), 
sometimes called False Hellebore ; White Helle- 


bore (of the ancients), V. album ; Swamp Helle- 
bore, V. viride, also called American or Green 
Hellebore. 0. "Winter Hellebore, the Winter 
Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. 

[1390 Gower Conf. III. 130 His [Argol’s] herbe, which is 
him betake, Is hole eleboium the blacke. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. DeP. R. xvii. ]v.(i49s) 635 Eleborus. .theRomayns 
calle this herbe Veiati um. .and theiof is two maneie of 
kyndes ; whyte and blacke.] 1378 Lyte Dodoens iii. xxlv. 
348 White Ellebor vnprepared, and taken out of time and 
place, .is veiy hurtfull to the body. 1590 Spenslr I<\ Q. 11 
vii. 52 Dead sleeping Poppy, and black Helleboi e. 1747 
Weslly Print. Physic (1762) 34 In the fit, blow Powdei of 
White Helleboi e up the nose. 1778 G. White Selborne 
Let. xli. (1875) 249 Helleborus faitidus, stinking hellebore, 
bear’s foot, 01 setterwoit .. women give the leaves pow- 
deied to children tioubled with woims. Helleborus vhidis, 
green helleboie. 1838 Hogg Vcg. Kiitgd. 737 'White Helle- 
boie (Vcratruni album), a native of the Alps and Pyre, 
nees, is a violent emetic and cathartic. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1S79) 536 Black Hellebore has been used by some 
as a purgative einmenagogue, but is now very laiely if ever 
employed. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hellebore-root. 

1792 OsiiALDisroN Brit. Sportsin. s.v Herhes, They put 
into a horse’s counter a piece of hellebore-root. 1878 tr. 
Ziemssciis Cyit. Med. XVII. 742 Hellebore-poisoning., 
results from the joint action of the two active piinciples con- 
tained in the plant. 

Hence He llebora’ceoiis a., botanicaiiy related 
or akin to the hellebores {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; 
HeTleborate a., mixed or prepared with hellebore; 
Hellebore in, Helletao resin, Hellebore’tin, 
and Helle’borin, chemical princiiiles derived from 
hellebore : Hellebo'ric a., of or jaertainiiig to helle- 
bore ; Helleboro’se a., ‘full of hellebore’ (Bailey 
vol. II. 1727) ; Hellebo-rous a., of the nature of 
hellebore ; f Helle'bory (elebory) = FIellebobe. 

1587 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 33 Take the roots of 
white elebory, otheiwise called neesing powder. 1609 Bp. 
W. Barlow A Nameless Cath. 4 An Eleborou.s purge 
to make him disgoige the gall of his bitternesse. 1633 Hart 
Diet Diseased m. xi. 272 His hellehorate medicines. 1811 
Byron Hints fr. Hor. 473 Tuns of helleboric juice. 187a 
Watts Diet. Chem. VI. 695 Helleborin, Cub H42 On, and 
Hulleborein, C20 Hti O15, two glucosides existing in the 
roots of Helleborus niger axA H. viridis .. Kollehonn . . 
occurs hut . . .sparingly in black, more abundantly in green 
hellebore . . Helleborem is much more abundant in black 
than in green hellebore, but qccuis in considerably larger 
quantity than helleborin, even in the latter. .By boiling with 
dilute acids, it is resolve^ into hellcboretin, Cu H20 O3, 
which sepaiates as a dark violet-blue precipitate, and glucose 
. . [Helleborin] is resolved by boiling with dilute acids, or 
more completely with a concentrated solution of zinc chlor- 
ide, into glucose and helleboresin, C31J Hss Oi. *876 Har- 
ley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 768 The activity of the root is due to 
two glucosides, helleborin, and hellehorein. 

Hellelioriiie (hed/borain). Bot. [mod. ad. 
Gr. tWelBopivt] a plant like hellebore : see -INE : 
cf. F. elleborme.'] An orchidaceous plant of the 
genus Epipactis (formerly called Serapias), or 
of the closely-allied genus Cephalanthera. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 11. cvi. § i. 357 Helleborine is like 
vnto white Hellebore, and for that cause we haue giueii it 
the name of Helleboiine. 1778 LiGiiTroOT FI. Scot. (1789) 
I, 527 Serapias tongifoiia Lin,, MaxAiiloWobormo. 1778 
G. V/hite Selborne (1853) H- ^66, Serapias latifolin, 
helleborine. Mod, "rhe helleborines have mostly dull- 
coloured flowers ; three or four species are found in Britain. 

atirib. 1748 Phil. 'Prans. XLV. 139 The most elegant 
Flower of all the helleboiine Tribe. 

Helleljorisnx (hcl^boriz’m). JIfed. [mod. ad. 
Gr. eWePopKTfios a curing by hellebore, f, eXAe- 
Popi^eiv to Hellebouize.] a. The treatment of 
diseases (esp. insanity) by hellebore, b. ‘ The 
symptoms produced by the charging of the system 
by hellebore, or by its too free administration’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex, 18S6). c. A jDnrgative made from 
nellebore. 

i6zi Burton Anat. Mel, ii. v. i. iii, That famous Helle- 
borisme of Montanus, which he so often repeats in his con- 
sultations and counsells. 1640 Chilmead tr. Ferrand's 
Erotomania i6g (T.) In vain should the physician attempt, 
with all hjs medicines and helleborisms, the cure of those 
that are sjck with love. 1883 J. B. Wood Addr. Hahne- 
niaim 3 His public thesLs, on the Helleborism of the Ancients. 

He*llebO]?izej w. [mod. ad. Gr. eXXe/SopiC-cn/ 
to dose with helleljore : see-iZE.] trans. To treat 
or dose ■with hellebore, as for madness. 

<* 1836 Sir W. Hamilton jOgilvie), I am represented . . as 
one who would be helleborised as a madman forharbouiing 
the absurdity. 

tHe’llen, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hell sb. + -EN 4.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; infernal, hellish. 

az. 7 , 2 .^ Ancr. R , 150 pis world, .is al biset of helle muchares 
T., C. hellene mucheiesj. c 1230 Plali Meid. 41 pat 
teamed hire in boredom of [le laSe vnwiht, pe hellene schucke. 
13. . E. E. Allit. P, C. 306 Out of pe hole pou me herde, of 
hellen womhe I calde, and pou knew myn vncler steuen. 

Hellene (helrn, hedm). Also 7-8 Hellen. 
[a. Gr. "EXAtjy a Greek. The pi. occurs first in 
Homer, as the name of a Thessalian tribe of which 
Hellen was chief ; in -the historical period it was 
the name applied to themselves by all Greeks.] 
A Greek : a. An ancient Greek, of genuine Grecian 
race. "b. A subject of the modern kingdom of 
Greece or Hellas. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sotcr, in. iv. § 12 Although the 
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name of Hellens at last spread its self over all the people of 
Greece, yet it was at first peculiar to that part of Thessaly 
called Pthiotis. 183s Thirlwall Greece I. 379 A general 
congress of the Hellenes. 1896 Whitaker’s Aim. 550/2 
George, second son of the present King of Denmark . . elected 
King of the Hellenes. .1863. 

Hence Kelle'iiedoni,the Grecian realm or world ; 
+ Helle-nish a. = Hellenistic. 

1659-60 Jer. Taylor in Evelyn's Diary (1852) III. 128 The 
word is used by the Hellenish Jews to signify any place of 
spiritual and immaterial pleasme. i8gi Q. Rev. July 188 
Athens, even in the first Christian centuries the Capital of 
Hellenedom. 

^ Hellenian (helfTiian), a. and sb. rare. [f. Gr. 

‘ E \\^ ri-os Hellenic + -an,] 

A -. adj . Grecian; Hellenic. 

1813 T . Lticretins V . 917 The Chaldean Magi .. 

whose pride To vanquish the Hellenian doctrine tried. 
1830 tr, Aristoph., Knights 100 Hellenian Jove, thine is 
the prize of victory ! 

B. sb, = Hellene, in the Homeiic sense. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad (1843) I. ii. 69 In Hellade where livi; 
the lovely dames, The Myrmidons, Helenians, and Achives, 
rob’d of fames. 

Hellenic (helJ-nik, -e’nik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. Hd- 
iBiicus, a. Gr. 'EAAt/w/t-ds : see Hellene and -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the Hellenes or Gieeks, ancient 
or modern ; Greek, Grecian. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 42 So great an injury they then 
held it to be depriv’d of Hellenick learning. 1835 Thirlwall 
Greece 1 . 63 Before the name and dominion of the Pelasgians 
had giveir way to that of the Hellenic race. 1879 Farrar 
Si. Paul ii. 30 The glamour of Hellenic grace, 1897 Daily 
News 22 Feb. 9/1 The Hellenic regular troops round Canea. 

B, sb. a. The Greek language, b. pi. Writings 
on Greek subjects. 

1847 Landor {titldj Hellenics. 1855 {title) Xenophon’s 
Hellenics, or Grecian History. 1870 Anderson Missions 
Afiier. Bd. III. i. ii They repaired to the Greek College 
in Scio, for the purpose of studying the Modern Hellenic. 

Hence Kelle'nicize w., to make Greek, to grmcize. 

1854 Badham Halieut. 467 Resolved . . to hellenicize the 
name. 

Hellenism (hedeniz'm). [a, Gr. 'EAX»;i/i<r/x-ay 
imitation of the Greeks, use of a pure Greek idiom, 
f. 'EWrjvi^eiv to Hbllenize : see -ism.] 

1. A peculiarity of the Greek language ; esp. a 
phrase, idiom, or construction used or formed in 
the Greek manner. 

i6og Holland Amin, Marcell, Annot, Ciija, Yee must 
admit here a Synecdoche, the plurall for the singular, a usuall 
figure in Helleriisme. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. igS That 
age, about Alexius his time, generally affected Helleriisme 
and such words of Greeke as they could get them. 1646 
Gregory An Order Comm., Oriens 79 This was but an 
Hebraisme intheold, and but an Hellenismein thenewTesta- 
ment. 171Z Addison Sped. No. 285 P 9 Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which the Critickscall Hellenisms. 
1771 Macpherson Introd. Hist. Gt, Brit. 244 Their lan- 
guage, though tinctured with Hellenisms, is radically dif- 
ferent from the Greek. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 
128 When Greek was first studied , . it planted many a 
hellenism in our English. 

2. Conformity to Hellenic speech and ideas ; 
imitation or adoption of Greek characteristics, e.g. 
by the Jews of the Dispersion, by the later Romans, 
etc. ; the principle of hellenizing. 

_ 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VII. Iv. 34 TheHellen- 
ism which Nero vaunted was apostasy from the goddess 
Roma. 1879 Parrar St. Paul vii.126 Hellenist .. means, 
ill the first instance, one who ‘ Grmcises ’ in language or 
mode of life .. Now this Hellenism expressed many shades 
of difference, and therefore the exact meaning of the word 
Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which it js 
used. Ibid. 130 That detestation which had once burned in 
the Jewish heart against Hellenism. 

3. The national character or spirit of the Greeks ; 
Grecian culture. 

1865 Grote Plato Pref. 12 New foreign centres of rhetoric 
and literature-y-Asiatic and Alexandrian Hellenism — weie 
fostered into importance by regal encouragement. 1869 
Swinburne Ess. <5- Stud. (1875) 188 Their exquisite Hellenism 
of spirit. _ 1876 Gladstone Homeric Syuchr. 197 A Poet 
with the intense Hellenism and Autochthonism of Homer. 
i88i Daily News 1 Feb. 3/3 Hellenism (they say) has edu- 
cated us and prepared us for the enjoyment of liberty, 
b. Applied by Matthew Arnold to that form of 
culture, or ideal of life, of which the ancient Greek 
is taken as the type: see quot. 1869 , and cf. 
Hebraism. 

1869 M. Arnold Cult. ^ Anarchy iv. (1875) 136 To get _i id 
of one’s ignorance, to see things as they are, and by seeing 
them as they are to see them in_ their beauty, is the simple 
and attractive ideal which Hellenism holds out before human 
nature ; and from the simplicity and charm of this ideal, 
Hellenism, and human life in the hands of Hellenism., are 
full of what we call sweetness and light. Ibid. 143 As the 
great movement of Christianity was a triumph of Hebraism 
and man’s moral impulses, so the great movement which 
goes by the name of the Renascence, was an up-rising and 
re-instatement of man’s intellectual impulses and of 
Hellenism. 1869 Contemp. Rev. KI. 150 Mr. Arnold tKa.ts 
of the great rival forces Hebraism and Hellenism which 
between them divide the world. 

4. Greek nationality; the Hellenic race or 'world’ 
as a political entity. 

1883 Seeley Expans. Eng, 239 The Macedonians, through 
their close relationship with the Greeks, brought all 
Hellenism in their train, 1886 Manch. Exam. 29 Jan. 4/7 
The Government believes it to be its duty to safeguard 
Hellenism, whose future is menaced. 1897 Daily News 
22 Feb. 9/1 , 1 shall have the whole of Hellenism on my side. 


Hellenist (he-lenist). [acl. Gr. 
a follower of the Greeks in language, etc., one who 
Hellenizes, f. 'EAAjji/tfctj/ to Hellenizb ; see -ist,] 

1. One who used the Greek language, though not 
a native Greek. Applied esp. to those Jews of the 
Dispel sion who used the Greek language and were 
more or less affected by Greek influences. 

1613 PuRciiAs Pilgrimage (1614) 137 The Hebrewes and 
1 -Iellenists often disagreed. 1653 Hammond Annot. Acts 
vi. I (R.) These Jews understood Greek, and used the Greek 
Bible, and Lherefore ate called Hellenists. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul vii. i25_It is to these Greek-speaking Jews that 
the term Hellenist. .properly applies.. It means one who 
‘ Giaecises ’ in language or mode of life. . It is therefore . . the 
..antithesis. .to strict ‘ Hebrews'. 1881 N.T. (R. V.)ylc/i 
vi. I There arose a murmuring of the Grecian Jews [marg. 
Helleiiists] against the Hebrews. 

attrib, 1789 Gibbon Autobiog, (1896) 141 The corrupt 
dialect of the Hellenist Jews. 

2. One skilled in the Greek language and litera- 
tuie ; a Greek scholar. 

1680 Dalgarno Didascolocophus 126 (T.) But if all this do 
not satisfy the critical Hellenist, then I must ndd [etc.]. 
1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. in. §3 In Italy.. there were still 
piojessors of it [Greek] in the university ; but no one Hel- 
lenist distinguishes this [17th] century. 1880 Conicmp. Rev. 
XXXVII. 479 An Oxford Hellenist (as we venture to call 
any person with consideiable knowledge of Greek). 

3. One of the Byzantine Greeks who contributed 

to the revival of classical learning in Europe in the 
15 th century. In mod. Diets. 

Hellenistic (heleni’stik), a. [f. prec. -f -IC.] 
Of or pet taining to the Hellenists ; using the Greek 
language and following Greek modes of thought 
or life. a. Applied to the modified form of the 
Greek language, with many foreign elements, enr- 
lent in Egypt, Syria, and other countiies, after the 
time of Alexander the Great. 

1706 Phillips (ed. K.e.r&oy),Hellenistical, ot Hellenistick, 
belonging to Greece. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sal- 
masltrs rejects the common opinion of the learned touching 
the Hellenistic language. 1827 G. S. Faber Expiatory 
Sacr. Ill Through the Hellenistic use of a well-known 
Hebrew idiom. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1S55) II. 373 
He [Salmasius] says .. in the last age (i.e. pi lor to 1643) 
the very name of Hellenistic was unknown to scholars. 1881 
Westcott & Hort Grk, N. T. Introd. § 39? The term 
Hellenistic was coined to denote the language of Greek- 
speaking Jews. 

b. Of or pertaining to the ancient Greeks of this 
later age, when the true Elellenic characteristics 
were modified by foreign elements ; belonging to 
the school of Greek art after the time of Alexander. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece x. 297 Menander, whose 
essentially refined and social temper belonged more properly 
to the Platonic than the Hellenistic age. 

Hence Helleni'sticisui, the Hellenistic condition 
or stage of history. 

1897 Daily Chron. 24 May, This change in the worldjs 
history, the change from Hellenism to Hellenisticjsm, is 
regarded by the essayist as an almost unmixed blessing. 
Helleuistical (heleni slikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] = Hellenistic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hellenistical, pertaining to 
Greece, or the Grecians. 1661 Fell Life Hammond (R.), 
Into the Importance of the hellenistical dialect he had made 
the exactest search. 1770 Monthly Rev, 94 This is a 
merely hellenistical sense of the word. 

Hence Kelleni'stically adv., in a Hellenistic 
manner ; in Hellenistic Greek. 

1646 J. Gregory Notes ^ Obs, 59 Shakar . . is often ren- 
dered by the LXX aSiKia, which therefore may beare the 
same signification Hellenistically in this place. 1819 G. S. 
Faber Dispensations (1823) I. 348 It bears such a sense 
Hellenistically, 

Hellenization (helenaiz^i-Jon). [f. next k 
-ATION.] The action of hellenizing or condition 
of being hellenized ; the giving of a Greek character 
to anything. 

1873 A. W. Ward tr. Curtins' Hist, Greece ii. ill. I. 446 
In Sicily also the Hellenisation of the coast had made pro- 
gress. 1881 Aiheneeum 8 Oct. 465/3 The gradual Helleni- 
zatioii of the Byzantine Empire in the language, customs, 
and the national character. 

Hellenize (hedenoiz), z>. [mod. ad. Gr. 'EAAt/- 
vi^-eiv to speak Gieek, to make Greek, f. "EPKijV 
Hellene.] 

1. tnlr. To use the Greek language ; to adopt 
Greek or Hellenistic habits ; to become, or live as, 
a Greek or Hellenist. 

1613 [see Hellenizing vbl, sb. below]. 1646 Sir T. 
Browhs Psei/d. Ep. IV. i. 279 Such [of the Jews] as did 
Hellenize and dispersedly dwell out of Palestine with the 
Greeks. 1653 Hammond Annot. Acts vi. i (R.) So saith 
Phavorinus .. to hellenize is to speak Greek, and to have 
skill in the Greek learning. 1806 Edin. Rev. VII. 493 In 
Alexandria . , the Egyptian superstitions, .condescended to 
hellenize a little. 1879 Farrar St, Paul ii. 27 There had 
been. .Hellenistic Jews who Hellenised in matters far more 
serious than the language which theyspoke. 

b. nonce-use. To adopt tiellenism (sense 3 b). 
1869 M. Arnold Cult. <5- Anarchy Pref. (1875I 47 Now 
and for us, it is a time to Hellenise, and to praise knowing ; 
for we have Plebraised too much, and have over-valued doing. 

2. irons. To make Greek or Hellenistic in form 
or character. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 290 Perhaps I 
shall one day have to hellenize the jargon. 1845 Blackiu, 


Mag. LVII. 514 To Anglicize Pindar is not the adventure. 
It IS to Hellenize an English reader, a 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 274 Why should not Asia be Hellenized? 

tience HeTlenized. a. ; KeTlenizing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. ; HeTlenizer, one who affects the Gieek 
language and ways. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 137 The Hellenists were 
so called of hellenizing or vsing the Greeke tongue in their 
Synagogues. 1844 W. Kay in Fleury's Ecct. Hist. III. 29 
note, Pfclagius is only a Hellenized form of Morgan. 1846 
Trench Mirac. v. (iS6z) 177 There were numbers of helleti- 
izing Jews just in these parts. 1854 Kcightley JMythol. 
Greece Italy (ed. 3) 462 Some of the Helleirisers said she 
was Minerva. 1861 J. G. Siiri'PARD Pall Rome vi, 2S3 
Leontius, the candidate for the throne selected by tire 
Heathenizers, or Hellenizers, for the names have the same 
import. 1869 Conieinp. Rev, XI. 151 Mr. Arnold, a Hel- 
lenizer by every instinct of his natuie. 

II Heller (he'lai). Also 6-7 halier. [Ger. 
heller, in MHG. halier, halier, 'usually assumed 
to be named from the imperial city Sclmabisth- 
Hall, where it was fiist coined’ (Kluge).] 

A small coin formeily current in Germany, worth 
half a pfennig ; also a coin= of a ciown (jV^f 
a penny) in the new Austrian monetary system. 

1575 Brieff Disc. Troubl. Franckford (1642) 134 The 
sumnie which they gave growed to so much as thirteene, 
not Sailers but Hallers or Pennings. 1617 Moeyson Itiu. 
I. 2S7 iStanf.) At Nurnberg. .two halier make one pfenning. 
1842 Motley Corr. (1S89) I. iv. 102 The sister gave two 
hellers a day to the workmen. 1895 Baedeker's Eastene 
Alps Introd. it The new Austrian monetary unit is the 
Crown (Krone)=ioo Heller. These new coins, however, aie 
still comparatively rare. 

Hellespont (hedesppnt). [ad. Gr. 'EWiJcTTroi/- 
Tos ; explained as sea (rrovros) of Helle ("E^A 7 ;), 
daughter of Athamas, said to have been drowned 
in it.] The ancient name for the Strait of the Dar- 
danelles ; hence, in allusion to the story of Leander, 
something that separates lovers. 

1591 Shyks. Two Gent. i. i. 22 & 26 FitA Some shallow 
Storie of deepe loue. How yong Leander crost the Helles- 
pont. .You are ouer-bootes in loue, And yet youneuer sworn 
the Hellespont. 1657 Lust's Domin. ii. iii. in Hazl. Dodslcy 
XIV. 123 Your wife. .She’s the Hellespont divides my love 
and me. 

Hence Helle spo’ntiac, Hellespo’ntine adjs., of, 
pertaining to, or situated on the Hellespont. 

1649 Stanley Ettropa, etc. 29 Because the Hellespontiack 
power they slight. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. Jyii. 225 
Arridaeus was appointed to the Hellespontine Phrygia. 

Hell-fire, hell fire. [Grig, two words, helle 
being genitive case ; in later use usually hyphened. 
In N. T. versions rendering Gr. yifvva tov ■nvp6s 
lit. gehenna (or hell) of fire, i.e. fiery hell.] 

1. The fire of hell. 

axooo Boeih. Metr. viii. loi Etne .. .mon helle fyr 
hateS wide, c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 9 Asend on 
helle fyr [1382 Wyclif, fijr of helle ; 1526 Tin dale, hell 
fyre; 1582 Rhem, hel of fire], <21225 Ancr, R, 150 
IwurS, buteii ende, helle fures fode. <11300 Cursor M. 
2894 pat 5ee in hell fire for brin. 1526 Tindale Matt. v. 
22 In daunger of hell fyre. a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
App. I § 34 Devils weie not ordained of God for hell-fire, 
but hell-fire for them, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 316 Neither, .hell-fire, nor ichor, .can get 
rid of this limp band. 

2. A member of a Hell-fire club. 

1720 in Malcolm Mann. !$■ Gust. Lend. (1S08) 149 The 
Hell-Fires. .fly at Divinity. The third person of the I'rinity 
is what they peculiarly attack . . calling for a Holy-Ghost- 
pye at the Tavern. 

3. attrib. Hell-fire club, name given to clubs of 
reckless or abandoned young men, chiefly about the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, (See N, & Q. 
13 May i 860 , 27 Aug. 1 S 92 , etc.) 

1721 {title) The Hell Fire Club, kept by a Society of 
Blasphemers. 1755 Connoisseur^o. 54 The Mohocks, and 
the members of the Hell-Fire-Club, the heroes of the last 
generation, - struck out mighty good jokes from all kinds of 
violence and blasphemy. i8zi Dc Quincey Richter 
(1863) XIII. 124 When a member of the Hell-fire club, he 
actually tied a poor man to the spit, and, having spitted 
him, proceeded to roast him. 1825 R. Chambers Trad. 
Edinb. II. 259. 1881 Haydn's Did. Dates, Hell-f re clubs, 
three of these associations were suppressed 1721. 

4. advh. In profane use ; ‘ Damned 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1761) II. i, i. 2 The weather 
in summer is /(c/f-yf re hot, in winter Itell-fire cold. Now 
what sense can the very Devil himself . . make of such con- 
tradictions 7 

Hell-fired, a. 

1. ‘ Set on fire of hell’ (Jas. iii. 6 ). 

<t 1711 Ken Chrisiophil Poet. Wks. lyer 1 . 447 Blasphem’d 
by ev'ry Hell-fir 'd Tongue. 

2. As an intensive : ‘Damned’, Cf. All-eiiied. 

1756 W. Toldervy Two Orphans III. 157 Sir he is a 

h — ll-fir’d good creature. 

He-llful. [f. Hell sb. -t- -eol.] As many as 
hell could hold. 

1637 RuTHERroRD Lett. (1862) I. 21S Christ hath, .casten 
the knot so fast that the fingers of the devils and hell-fulls 
of sins cannot loose it. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Azye III. 15 
A host, an army, a whole, .hellful of human nature. 

Hell-gate, pi. IieU-gates. [Orig. two 
words.] The portal or entrance of hell. _ 
c 1000 jElfric Ham. I. 228 Ure Hmlend Crist tobirec 
helle gatu. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt, xvl, 18 Helle 5ate 
ne ma3en ou-3ean pa, c 1320 Cast. Love 1341 Helle-jates 
he al to-hreek. ^1460 Towueley Myst. (Si\xxt.e.es,) 314 Cure 
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porter at belle gate Is balden so strate. 1590 Sfenser F. Q. 

II. vii. 25. 1626 Shirley Brothers 11. i, Sleuths, that day 
and night Are open, like hell-gates, to feed. 1667 Milton 
P.L. II. 746 The Poi tress of Hell Gale. 

He'llgrammite, he'lgraniite. U.S. Tie 

larva of a neuroplerous inseclj Corydalus cormUtis , 
the hellgrammite fly, allied to the May-lly, used 
as a favomite bait for the black bass. 

1884 J. S Kingsley Stmid, Nat. Hist. II. 156 They are 
much sought after as fish-bait, having a vei y tough integu- 
ment, so that one larva .suflices to catch seveial fish; and 
they are called by fishennen ‘crawlers’, ‘dobsons’, and 
sometimes, we hope rarely, ‘ hellgrammites '. 

HeTlhoffite. Chem. [from the name of the 
inventor Hellhoff.] explosive; a solution of a 
nitrated organic combination (naphthaline, phenol, 
benzene, etc.), in fuming nitric acid. 

i88s Tiwes (weekly ed.) 28 Aug. 9/4 A new explosive . . 
hellhoffite ..invented by Hellhoff and Gruson. Ibid., A 
quantity of hellhoffite poured into a bowl could not be ex- 
ploded by a lighted match. 1895 Cundill & Tn. Diet. 
Explos. Pref. 42. 

tHellliood. Ohs. The state or personality 
of an infernal being; usually as an ironical title. 

1623 Fletcher & Shirley Ni. Walker 11. ii. We might 
have done .some fine thing To have made thy hel-hood 
laugh. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Nauy Land Ships 
Wks. I. 92/1 To saciifice themselues. .and all that they 
esteeme deaiest vnto them, to his inferiiall Hell-hood. 

He'll-hoTlIld. [Orig. two avoids, /lelle in 
genitive case.] 

1. Hound or dog of hell ; esp. in Gieek and Latin 
mythology, Cerberus, the watch-dog of Hades. 

c888 K. iElfred Boeth. xxxv. § fi pa sceolde cuman paere 
helle hund, paes nama..w®s Ceruerus. 1006 Charter in 
Cod. Dipl. III. 350 Sy he toren of hellehuiides toSum on 
Sam eseslicum hellewitum. Alex. Sf 5 e 

ben to pe helle-hond hollichc i-like,Tri-cerherus pe teiiful of 
wham i tolde liaue. C1440 yacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 167 
pe helle-huntere, wyth his helle-houndys, com ny. 1667 
Milton P. L. x. 630 My Hell-hounds to lick up the drall 
and filth Which man’s polluting Sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Unh. 1. 408 But 
hark, the hell-hounds clamour. 

2 . A fiend ; a fiendish person : as a term of execra- 
tion. 

c 1420 Metr, Life St. Kaih. (Halliw.) 10 Thou false cursyd 
Sarasyn.. Helle hounde, thoufowlewyghte. a 1329 Skelton 
P, Sparrowe 8g Front that hell hounde, That lyetli in 
cheynes hounde. 1532 More Coiifut. Tiudale Wks. 446/1 
Neither Luther, Tyndal, nor Huskin, nor all y<= hel houndes 
that yo deuyl hath in hys kenell. _ 1633 T. Statford Pac, 
Bib. I. ii. (i8io) 39 Tyrone with his Hell-hounds being not 
farre from Corke. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 333 P 2, I am 
sme the.se shameless hell-hounds deserved it highly. 1777 
Earl Chatham Sp. in Ho, Lords 18 Nov., These horrible 
hell-hounds of savage war. 1879 Browning Ivdn Ivano- 
vitch 208 Hellhounds, we baulk you ! 

8 . attrib. and Comb. 

1719 De Poe Crusoe 11. ix, Villains 1 hell-hound dogs 1 
1790 By-stander 46 Of the hell-hound breed. i8ix W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXII. 117 To account and 
apologise _for the hell-bound-heaited mangling fury. 
Ke'llicat, a. and sb. Sc. [app. a fanciful 
alteration by Scott of halokit (Halok) ; perh. with 
some notion of hell-cat.^ 

A. adj. Lightheaded, giddy, extravagant; rompish. 

1815 Scott Guy M. xxxii, I dare sae now it had been on 
some hellicat errand or other. i8r6 — Al/i^fy.xxxix, Iwant 
to see what that hellicate quean Jenny Rintlierout’s doing, 
1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 32 That hellicat . , lassie, 
who had called me a sheep. 

B. sb. A wicked creature : cf. Hell-cat. 

1816 Scott . 5 /. Droaif\\, Let us hut get puir Grace out o' 
that auld hellicaPs clutches. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 268 
It's highly possible the hellicat would try and gar me to 
many her when he turned up. 

t He’llick, a. Obs. rare. [OE. had hel-Uc hell- 
ish, infernal, f. hel + -lie -like. It is not clear 
whetlier the i6th c, use was a revival of the OE.] 
Of or belonging to hell ; hellish, infernal. 

c 1000 iElfric Horn. I._ 380 Da hellican fynd. Ibid. II. 78 
Scyldis he wms to hellicere susle. 1381 J. Studley tr. 
^necds Hippalytus 67 b, Who when the hellicke hound 
From Tartares griesly gates in cliaynes he dragd above the 
gwund. Ibid. 73 The Hellick Tyrant knowes his perfect tale. 

Kellier (hedyar). Now dial. Also 5-15 helyer, 
holier, 5, 9 hillyer. [ME, helyer, i. Hele v., 
to cover : cf. sawyer, etc.] A slater or tiler. 

C1430 T. Walsingham Hist. Angl, an. 1381 in Camden 
A ugltca,PIibernicai etc. (1602I232 l 3 uctor..dictusWaUerus 
Helier, vel Tyler. Ibid, 265 Walterus Tyler vel vt quidam 
dicunt Walterus Helyer. 1467 Ordiii, Worcester in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 398 Tylers called hillyers, 1362 Ads Eliz. c. 4 
§30 The Art. .of a Smith. .Bricklayer, Tyler, Slater, Heller, 
Tyle-maker. 1625 Ussher Ansm. fesuit 287 He that 
covereth the house with tile or slate, is from thence com- 
monly called a hellier. 1669 S. Colepress in Phil. Trans. 
IV. loog The most experienced HelHers (or Covetors with 
Slat). i«s Loud. Gaz, No. 6400/8 Francis Budd, late of 
Horwood, Hellier. 1888 Elworthy IK Somerset Word- 
bk; Hellier, a slater ; one who heles roofs . . A thatcher is 
never called a hellier. [Hence the surnames Hellier, 
Helyar, Hillyer, Hilliard, Helyardi\ 

Hellier, obs. form of Halyard. 

Hellipg, dial, form of Hbling, covering, roof. 
HelRsll (he-lij), a. {adv.) [f. Hell sb. y -ISH.] 
1 . Of, belonging or pertaining to hell or the in- 
fernal regions ; infernal. 

1330 Palsgr. 315/1 Hellysshe, belongyng to helle, tar- 
taricque, infernal, 1390 Sfenser F. Q, u ii. 2 Who, all in 


lage. .gan threaten hellish paine. 1687 Death's Vis, Pref. 
(1713) II The Fury and Hideousness of that Hellish Prince. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic 1. ii. (1840) 48 The last is truly 
called diabolical and hellish magic, 
b. Belonging to Hades. 

1S79 Spenser Sheph, Cal. Oct. 30 HLs musicks might tlie 
hellish hound did tame, a 1704 T. Brown Praise Drunken - 
ufss Wks, 1730 I. 37 In vain does Heicules boast of all his 
victories, of his Hydra, .and the hellish Cerbeius. 

2 . Of the nature or character of hell and infernal 
things; befitting or worthy of hell; diabolical, 
fiendish. 

1369 Commem, Boner in Skelton’s IFks. (1843I I. Introd. 
125 Romishe derision. And hellishe deuision. 1604 Siiaks. 
0 th. V. ii. 368 T'o you, Loid Gouernor, Kemaines the Censure 
of this hellish villaine. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 402 P 3, I sit 
down and describe my present DLsposilion with so hellish 
an Aspect. 1798 Coleridge Al «i.. Mar. ii. iii, I had done 
a hellish thing, And it would woik ’em woe. 1826 Scoit 
Woodst. xii, But we lieard hellish noises. 

1 ). As an intensive : cl. infernal, devilish. 
tjgBCo?mer in Spirit. Pub. Jrnls. (1799) II. 307 Why did 
you ride at such a hellish rate? 

B. adv. Infeinally ; execrably. Somcliines 
a mere coarse intensive : cf. devilish. 

1613 VmvLwos Pilgrimage 481 A mouth O liellisli 
wide. 1768 Foote Devil on 'Piuo Sticks 1. Wks. 1799 11 . 251 
You make a little fiee with our condition . . as, liellisli dull, 
daiim'd clever, hellish cold. 1792 Charlotte Smith Des- 
mond II. 37 You ' ve got a hellish clever tiotting mare. 

Hellishly (he-li]li), adv. [fi prec. -r -ly 2.] 
In a liellisli manner; infernally, devilishly; exe- 
crably. Sometimes meiely intensive, 

C1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears i. ii. 50 in Arcliiv Stud. 
Nen. Spr. (1897) XCVIII. 308 Amedeus is so hellishely 
bent on the muck of this world. 1631 R. H. Arrnigum. 
Whole Creature xiii. §3. 218 The Divell ..horribly yea 
hellishly disquieting them. 1734 Richardson Graoidison 
(1810) VI. xxxi. 221 If he had not interposed so hellishly as 
he did . . 1 had been the husband of Miss Byron in two hours. 
1778 Learning at a Loss 1 132 A dark Chesnut .. gets on 
hellishly, a remarkable Gift of going. 

Hellishness (he-lijnes). [f. as prec. -f -ness.] 
The quality of being hellish ; infernal or damnable 
nature or disposition. 

1608 Machin Dumb Knt. iv. in Hazl. Dodslcy X. 182, 
I was. .star-cross’d with some hag’s hellishness. 1648 Gage 
West Ind. xiv. 82 Outward seeming and frothy sanctity, 
and inwatd hellislmesse. 1826 in Cofibett Rnr. Rides (1885) 
II. 192 Enough to convince any one of the hellishne.ss of 
this system 1 1834 Duff in G. Smith Life xxi. (i88i) 342 
Suck utter absolute hellishness I never saw surpassed. 

Hellite (he-bit). [f. Hell sb. -i- -tte.] 

1 . An inhabitant of hell. 

1866 D. Forbes 4ss.v, The poet 

Sa'di says that ‘to those in heaven A’ral would seem hell, 
but the hellites would call A’raf paradise’. 

2 . The proprietor of a ‘ hell ’ or gaming-house. 

1824 Times 9 Oct. in Westm. Rev. (iSapJ XL 319 The 

hellites at all the 'hells’ ..resort to every species of cheating. 
1838 Jas. Grant d'A. Loud.^ 355 In ail the gamingdiouses of 
any note, there are unpiincipled reckless persons in the pay 
ofthe hellites, 1870 A, Steinmetz Gaming Table II, iv. 93. 

Hell-ikettle. A deep black gulf or abyss ; 
a name locally applied to holes or pools popularly 
supposed to be bottomless. 

1377 Harrison England i. xxiv. (1881) iii. 164 What the 
foolish people dreame of the hell kettles, it is not wovthie 
the rehearsall . . There aie certeine pits, or lather three 
little pooles, a mile from Darlington, .which the people call 
the kettles of hell, or the diuels kettles. 1634 Relat. Short 
Survey (in Longstaffe Darlington), The three, .deepe pitts 
called Hell Kettles, we left boyling by Darlington. 1698 
F ryer a cc. E. India ^ P. 250 An huge Casm, or Hell-Kettle 
was left where the Mountain had emptied its self 

tHeTlaess. Obs. nome-wd. [f. Hell sb. -f 
-NESS, after Highness.] A title for a person of 
diabolical character : = Hellhood. 

1603 Sylvester Du Bartas n. iii. iv. Captaines 1007 
There’s not a king among ten thousand kings But. .gildeth 
those that glorifie his Folly, That sooth and smooth, and 
call his Hell-ness holy. 

Hello (held.1-), ini. and sb. [var. of Hallo, q.v.] 
An exclamation to call attention ; also expressing 
some degree of surprise, as on meeting any one un- 
expectedly. A. as ini. 

1883 Breadwinners 241 Hello, Andy 1 you asleep. 1888 
Black Adv. House-boat xxiii, Hello— here’s more about 
evolution. 

B. as sb. 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 43 The amount of 
‘ Hellos ’ ‘ Are you theres ? ' and ‘ Speak louder, pleases ’ . . 
that must at such times be poured out and wasted .. before 
the break [in telephonic connexion] is realised. 

Comb. 189s Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 The awful nuisance of the 
central [telephone] oflBce, and.. what is familial ly known as 
the ‘ hello-girl 

Hence Hello v., to shout hello ! 

1895 Critic 6 Apr. 263/2 There will be no helloing girl to 
ask you every minute, ‘Have you finished? ’ while you are 
straining your ears to hear what the person you are talking 
to is saying. ^ 

t Hellua’tiou. Obs. rare- [a.±L. hellud- 
tioH-em {hel-), n. of action f. helludri to gorman- 
dize (see next).] ‘ A devouring gluttony ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

tHellue, V. Ohs. rare - In 6 helue. [ad. 
L. helhidri {hel-), f. hellm (see next).] To gor- 
mandize, guzzle. 

1370 Levins Manip. 59/11 Helue. .potiiare, degluiire. 


II HelluO (he'lizz|d). Also 7 helluoh. [L. 

helluo, heluo a gormandizer.] 

1 . A gluUon, gormandizer; transf. and fig. a 
greedy devourer. 

1583 Stubbes X/irtZ. Abus. I. (1879) 102 The in.s.iciablest 
Helluo, the deuoui ingest glutton, or the gieediest coiinoraiit 
that is. 1631 R. H. Anaignm. Whole Creature v. 32 
They eate like gurmundizing Helluohs. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. 1. iv. 425 Thereby making him to be a Helluo 
and Devouier of (jods. 111734 Nori'u Exam. ill. vi. § 63 
(1740) 470 To let an Helluo loose upon the Revenue, which 
should be too hard for all Retrenchment. 1822 T. Taylor 
Apulcius \i\l. 184 In this lutliciou.s way the crier treated 
that helluo. 

2 . Zool. A genus of beetles belonging to the 
family Carybidx. 

t HeTluous, a. [irreg. f. piec.] Gluttonous. 

1641 J. Johnson Acad. Love 2 Shee, making me the 
cadaver of her love to feed her heltuons gorge. 

Hence Helluo'sity, gluttony. 

1799 Public Characters loi So voracious and in.sati.ihle is 
his helluosity. 1830 FrasePs Mag. 1 . 748 The lielluo'.ily of 
my reading, and omnivorous voracity with which 1 digest., 
all manner of languages. 

Hellward (he-lwyid), adv. and adj. [f. Hell 
sb. -i--\VAHD : oiig. to Jiellwardb\ 

A. adv. Towards hell : a. Downward, towards 
the centre of the eartli. b. Towards the place of 
final punishment. 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. XVI II. 114 A weiiclie. .Cam walkynge 
in pe wey, to-helle-ward she loked. ri44o yacob’s Well 
(E. E. T._S.) 170 pe depths of J)i skete of contricyoun muste 
be dope in sorvve downward, to helle-warde. 1623 Lisle 
AElfric on O. <S- N. Test. Pief. P3 We .-ne hoisted sometime 
to heaven with a billow of presumption, and dung downe 
againe with abysse of despaire to helward. 1673 Hohues 
Odyssey (1677) 125 Then of the ram and ewe let ont the blood 
Into the pit ; their heads to hell-ward place. 1726 W. 
Broome Ep. to Elijah Fenton 97 Trees . . Root hell-ward, 
and thence flourish to the skies. 1789 Burns Ode in Mem. 
Mrs. Oswald, Doom’d to share thy fiery fate,__She, tardy, 
hell-ward plies. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. iii. iii. Magician 
and Wizard to lead us hellward. 

B. adj. Directed or conducting to hell. 

1829 More in Blackiu. Mag. XXV. 632 Still man thinks 
that hellward paths can e’er lead up to Heaven. 

He’ll-weed, heTlweed. A name given to 
certain plants, noxious as weeds, and difficult to 
eradicate: a. the species of Dodder {Cuscuta) 
parasitic on cultivated plants ; b. Hedge Bindweed, 
Convolvulus sepium ; c. Ranunculus arvensis. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 10 Cuscuta as it is generally 
called, .is called of the Country people Hell-weede, because 
they know not how to destroy it. 1670 [see Devil’s guts]. 
1829 Glover Hist. Derby 1 . 109 Cuscuta enropcea, greater 
dodder, hell weed or devil’s guts. 1879 Prior Plant-n., 
Hell-weed, dodder, so called from the tiouble and ruin it 
causes in flax fields. 

t He-lly, {advj Ohs. [f. Hell sb. + -y 
( or?-LT).] Of or belonging to hell; ofthe nature 
of hell ; hellish, infernal, devilish. 

1332 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 423/2, I call heartely 
to y" spirite of God to quenche the foule fyrebrond_ of y“ 
helly light. 1356 J. Heywood Spider^ ^ E. Ixvi, No 
worldlie sight More like 'Hell then was sight of that hellie 
fight. 1363 Baldwin in Mirr. Mag,, How Collingbourne 
was Executed (1815) II. 366 Helley haunts, & ranke per- 
nicious ylles._ 1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 103 His 
rod .. by which from the helly BocardoTouzt tost souls he 
freeth. 1613 Acc. Artglesea (Halliw.) 39 Authority con- 
ferr’d upon him to keep this helly trade. 

B. adv. Hellishly, infernally. 

1600 Tourneur Transf. Metamorplu Ivlii, With poyson 
hellie blacke. a 1762 Lady M. W. Montagu Poems 
(17SS.) S3 No rake helly gay. Or laughing, because he has 
nothing to say. 

Helm (helm), shf Forms: l- helm; also 3 
heelm, healm, 4-7 helme, 6 healme. [Com. 
Teut. : OE. helm str. masc. = OFris., OS. (LG., 
MDu., Du.), OI-IG. (MHG., Ger.) helm, ON. 
hjalmr (Sw., Da. hjelni), Goth. OTeut. 

*helmo-z\—Ye^-’^^yk\..*kelmo-s, f. root hel- to cover, 
conceal (see Hele vb). OF. helme (mod.F. heaume) 
masc., It. elmo, Sp. yelmo, are fiom OHG. Senses 
7 and 8 are prob. from Norse.] 

I. 1 . That part of Ike armour which covers the 
head ; a helmet. Now poet, and arch. 

Corpus Glass. 422 Caesium, helm, cxooo AIlfric 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 143/27 Crista, helnies camb. a 1173 
Cott. Horn. 243 pa beotS sceold helm and bienie. c 1203 
Lay. 25813 Hffilm [1:1273 healm] an his hafde. C1373 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Cristofore 549 pane gert pe kinge ane helme 
tak, 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 63 b/2 A helme of brasse on 
his heed. _ a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon liv. i8z There was 
brought him a good harneis, helme, sheld, & spere. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 840 O’re Shields and Helmes, and helmed 
heads he rode. _ 1713-20 Pope Iliad v. 5 High on his helm 
celestial lightnings play. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. 
III. 345 Methought I had a helm upon my head Wrought 
all of gold. 

fig.^ c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 HabbeS rihte bileue to 
brunie, and hope to helme. 1382 Wyclif Isa. lix. 17 The 
helm of helthe in his hed. 

b. Her. = Helmet 2. 

1864 Boutell Her. HisL ^ Pop. xiv. 165 A large helm 
surmounted by the lion crest. 

2 . transf. Put for a man in armour. Obs. 
axifxy-tf, Alexander 5498 Ser JBedwyn pe bald with many 
brijt helmes. 1470-85 Malory Arthur vi. vi, The kyng 
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of Ndrthgaly's with eyght score helmes._ 1348 Hah. 
Chrtm.y lien. K, 47 In the Vaward wer eight thousande 
Healnies of Knightes and Esquiers and foure thousande 
Archers. 

t 3 . Christ’s crown of thorns. Ohs. 
riooo ^crnrc Honi. 11. 252 Mid hyrnenum helme his 
heafod befengon. ciiyS Lamb. Horn. 147 Ure helende .. 
hefde uppen his hefde |>ornene helm. «i4oo Leg. Rood 
(1871) 142 poiw-out his helm jte harde hat pe pomes in-to 
his flesch gan crepe. 

II. 4 . The crown, top, or summit of anything: 
in OE. esj). the leafy top of a tree. Ohs. exc. died. 

c 888 K. TEi-FKisn BoeiJt. xxxiv. § 10 He onginp of Sam 
wyrtriiinurn and swa iipweardes grewl>..op Sone helm, 
ciooo Air.FKic Horn, II. 150 His orf laiswode mid treo- 
wenuni helme. a. iioo doc. in W r.-Wiilcker 243/33 Prondect 
robora^ Xepufe hearnas ucl liehnas. 1893 NorthnmbhL 
Gloss.. Helm, llie top (crest) or head of a thing. ‘ Helm o' 
tlie hill ’ . . a cotusiderahle eminence on the old post road a 
few miles south of Felton. 

f 5 . The head or cap of an alemltic or retort. 

1594 Plat yenuell-lio. 11. 5 Tliose glasses which they call 
bodies, .fitted to their helmes. 1610 15 . Jonsom Alch. ii. i. 
She’ll mount you up, like quick-silver Over the helm. 1686 
Plot Siaffordsh. 102 That its oil or sulphur came over the 
Helm upon the first heat. 1718 J. Chamuerlayne Relig. 
Philos. (1730) II. xviii. § 7 Distil it with a glowing Iron 
Pot, upon which there is an Iron Helm or Head. 

III. t 6. A covering. (Only in OE.) Ohs. 

a 1000 Riddles iv. 64 (Gr.) Under lyfte helm. 

7 . A roofed shelter for cattle, etc. ; ashed, north. 
rgot Searcher's Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (1888) 22 For 

his kid helme upon he tenement or ground. _ 1641 Best 
Farm. Bhs. (Surtees) 58 The Create Helme in the Stag- 
garth helde 43 [loades], the Helme in the Foregarth helde 
■ 23. 1674-91 Ray N. C, PVords 36 An Helvi, a Hovel. 

1855 Rouinson Whitby Gloss., Helm, a hovel, an open shed 
for cattle in a field. X863 Mrs. Tqogood Yorksh. Dial., 
Helm, a cart or cattle shed. 

8. (Also helm-cloiidi) The local name in Cum- | 
berland and Westmorland of a cloud which forms 
over a mountain top before or during a storm ; esp. 
that which accompanies the heltu-wind (also occas. 
called the helvi), a violent wind which in certain 
circumstances rushes down the escarpment of the 
Pennines near Cross Fell, when a helm-cloud lies 
over the summit. Helm bar, a roll of cloud sus- 
pended in the air to the leeward of the helm-cloud. 

1777 Nicolson & Burn Hist. IVestw, ij- Cttmb. I. 7 It 
is called a Helm- wind. Ibiet., Ps rolling cloud, .hovers over 
the mountain tops . . When tljis cloud appears, the country 
people say the helm is up .. This helm .. continues m ns 
station, although a violent roaring hurricane comes tumbling 
down the mountain. 1787 J. Clarke .Surv. Lakes Introd. 
xl, A black streak of cloud, .continually fed from the white 
one, which is the real Helm : this is called the Helm-bar, 
from its being supposed to bar or obstruct the winds that 
burst upon the vallies beneath as soon as it wholly vanishes. 
Ibid., Such is the Helm-Wind generated in that enormous 
cloud, which, like a helmet, covers the summit of Cros^fcll. 
tSoi Coleridge Poems II. 159 Ancient Skiddaw. . Thus 
spake from out his helm of cloud. 1883 N attire 23/1 Whenever 
the helm-wind was blowing, there was an easterly wiiid. 1880 
JruL R. Meteor. Sac. 2 On certain occasions, when the 
wind is from some Easterly point, the Helm suddenly 
forms .. Small portions of thin vaporous clouds are seen 
travelling from the Helm Cloud to the Bar. xSSS Encycl. 
Brit. XXIV. 515/2 Here for weeks at a tune prevails a kind 
of cyclone, revolving on a horizontal axis parallel to the 
escarpment,— the ‘ helm-wind 1888-9 J. G. Gmdchild in 
Trans. Cumb. ^ Wesim. Essoc. XIV. 44 f he Helm Wind 
descends with greatest force in the neighbourhood or the 
highest elevation of the Escarpment, being s^onge^ along a 
zone extending a few miles on each side of Cross h anci 
gradually diminishing in force in proportion to the distance 
on either side. , , , , . 

IV. 9 . attrih. and Comb., as helm-hearmg, 
-decked, -mover', Eelni-bar, helm-cloud, h^m- 
wind (see sense 8) ; helm-guard, ‘ a chain 
attaching the helm to the girdle or to the marame- 
liere ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

a MOO Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 243/40 Frondigens coronts, 
lielmberendum wuldorbeagum. ci6m Chapman Jhm 
Tzs Helm-deck’d Hector. Ibid. vi. 277 The gieat helm- 
mover thus received the authoress of liis kind. 

Helm (helm), sb.^ Forms: i helma, 4-7 
helme, (7 helmue, 8 Sc. hellim), 6- helm. [OE. 
helma wk. masc., corresp. in stem to ON, hjM'ni sir. 

fem. With sense 3, cf.MHaMw handle.] > 

1. The handle or tiller, in large ships the wheel, 
by which the rudder is managed ; sometimes ex- 
tended so as to include the whole steering 
eyas Corpus Gl. 4 Clavns, helma. C1050 Vac. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 182/6. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. IFhce (Rolls) 
iao6o Roheres, helmes, right for to stande. c 1440 
Parv. 233/1 Helme. or >e rothere of aschyp. 

LoreUs B. (Percy) 12 Some stered at the helme behynde 
Some whysteled after the wynde. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. s Many times the ships will feele no helme. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Helme of the Rudder of a sbip, 
handle of wood, put on the Rudder for a man to Sp^ein the 
same, and direct the ship. 1669 Sturmy ^ ^ Hi 

17 The Helmne is hard a weaker, mind at Helmue what s 

said to you carefully. i7S7 “11’’ nmw and 

trim the gilded Vessel goes ; Youth on 
Pleasure at the helm. « 1796 Burns When Guil- 

ford good our Pilot stood, An did our helhm tbmw, man. 
i8a6 H. N. Coleridge PVest Indies atVotre: was no one 
on deck but the man at the helm and himseit. 

b. Use or turning of the helm, space thiotig 

which the helm is turned. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Feb. 7/1 witnesses 


disagree as to the amount of helm which was given to the 
ship. 1894 Times 17 Mar. 3/4 Very little helm, three or 
four spokes either to port or starboard, would have done It. 

c. Phrases. Down with the helm, Down helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
1 udder to windward. Up with the helm, Up helm, 
the order to place the helm so as to bring the 
1 udder to leeward. See also Alee, Amidships, 
Beau v. 37, Easew. 9, Feelw. 12, Over, Poet, 
Starboard, We.ather. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) s.v. Amidships,.. 
Put the helm amid.ships, i.e. in the middle. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xv. (1859) 380 Down with the helm and let her 
come round, said I. 1840 Willis in Longfcllosu's Life 
(iSgi) 1. 371 Sol up helm for my sister's house in Brighton. 
1839 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. II. xc. 66 See if he does 
not up helm, and make the best run of it he can. 1873 
Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. (ed. 2) 215 If caught in a 
hard sudden squall, down helm at once.. A tendency to 
carry lee helm should be counteiacted at once. i88o Boy's 
own Bk. 316 Helm's-a-lee, the call of the helmsman when bis 
helm is hard down in tacking. 

2. fig. That by which affairs, etc., are guided. 
c 888 K. jElfred Boeth. xxxv. § 4 Mid b®m. helman and 
mid bmm stiorrohre his godnesse. a 1529 Skelton Bowge 
ofCrt. 250 Holde up the helme, loke up, and lete God stere. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. I. i. 79 You slander The Helmes o’ th State. 
£1643 Howell Lett. v. i. xxxi. (1754) 226 Bishop Laud 
sits at the Helm of the Church. 1679 Establ. Test 2 ’Its 
dangerous meddling with the Helm of State. 1770 Lang- 
HORNE Plntarch (1879) I. 216/1 Fabius came to the helm, 
when Rome experienced the worst . . turn of fortune. 1840 
Arnold Hist. Rome II. 33 The elderly men, who generally 
held the tribuneship, now abandoned the helm in despair, 
b. transf. Any part which is used like a helm. 
i66a Mrq. Worcester Cent. Deo. Exact Def. 15 'The 
[Water-commanding] Engine consisteth of the following 
Particulars .. 5. -A Helm or Stein with Bitt and Reins, 
wherewith any Child may guide, order, and contioul the 
whole Operation. i86o G. H- K. Vac. 7 162 Salmon. . 
give a series of sharp sculling strokes with tbeir broad 
helms, which sends them sheer out of the water. 

f 3 . A handle, helve. Ohs. 

c 1430 Syr Getter, %-j-iq Like mattokes wer here wepens 
wroght. With long helmes of yren stoute. 1589 Nashe 
Martins Months Minde 45 Let them once cut a helme for 
their hatchet, but of a braunch of you, and they \vm cut 
downe all the wood handsmooth. 1615 Chapman Difj'.ts. 
v. 312 A great axe.. In which a fair well-polish d helm 
was put. _ , 1 1 . 

4 . attrih. and Comb., as helm circle, the smallest 
circle in which a ship can be turned ; helra-coat : 
see Coat sb. 8 ; helm-man = Helmsman q.v. ; 
helm-port (see quot.) ; f belm-atook, the tiller 
(cf. Dll. kelmstok). 

1884 West. Morn. News 2 Aug. 8/1 The diameter of the 
*lielm circle of the Defence is , . 500 yards. £1850 A ndtiu. 
Navig. (Weak) 124 *HelmPort, that hole in the counter 
through which the head of the rudder passes. Heltn port 
transom, the piece of timber placed athwart the inside ot 
the counter timbers at the height of the helm-port. 1513 
Douglas jEneis v. xiv. 62 Our burd bym kest amyde the 
flowand se, Rycht all togiddir with the ’‘helmstok of tre. 
Helm, sh? dial. Also 6 helme, 8 healm, 9 
dial. h)ellum, elam, elm. [app. related to 
Haulm, OE. heedm, but the phonology is not clear. 
In sense 2, Du. and LG. have also helm, m 
Holstein halm, in Heligoland hallem ; some Du. 
dialects have helm, hellem, hellim in the general 
sense of halm, straw. 

It has been suggested that helm might be a special 
southern development of OE. healm Haulm.] 

1 . The Stalk of corn; the stalks collecUvely, 
straw ; esp. as made np in bundles or laid straight 
for thatching. (In this sense perh. confused with 

Yelm q.v.) ^ . ... , 

1437 [see helm-late in 3]- *878 fircst Dodoens iv. vm. ^ 

Bailey hath helme or strawe, ‘vH?, wheaten_ strawe. 
Wqrlidge Sysi.Agric. (1681)238 The test., is called Helm, 
ihat is, long and stiff Wheat-straw (with the Ears cut off) 
bound up 111 bundles unbruised. 1674 Ray A. &E. c. 
Words 68 Haulm or //c/w, stubble S'tthered after the^corn 
is inned. a J722 Lisle Htisb. Gloss. ^ Wise 

halm or straw prepared for thatching. [1862 J. K. Wise 
New Forest A [In the New Forest] three elams 
Lke a bundle . .![Ivi Wiltshire} the 

what different, five elams forming a bundle, 1866 Black. 
MORE Cradock Nowell xxxiii, 1 he wind . . brought an elam 
of thatch to shelter her.] 
b. = Haulm a. 

1888 Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Helium, too 
stalk of beans, pease, vetches, potatoes, clover, etc... Not., 
straw of any kind. .A coarse kind of stalk is implied. 

2 . A name for the Bent-grass of the sandhills. 

? Obs. or alien. t ,• j 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1200 The Italians, and 
Soaniards call It Sparto .. The Dutch Halm. And we in 
English, Helme, and Matweede. 1897 Contemp. J""® 
863^ Swarms of rabbits lie out in tte helni , buckthorn 
bushes and little dwarf pine copses [in Holland]. 

3 . Comb., as hehn-sheaf', helm-bote (in quot. 
-bought), the right of cutting helm in a common 

field for thatching. _ „ , n a 

1437 Clmrchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc. vol. 4) 178 Uno 
homYni locato pro le stubel vocato helmehought falcando 
hoc pro dicta domo pistrine coopeiienda. 1363-87 Uoxl 
A^M. (1684) III. 855 Good store of Helme-sheaves 

Helm [OK. helmian, f. Helm trans. 
To furnis*h or cover with a helm. (Chiefly foet.) 

a 1000 Andreas 1307 (Gr.) Niht hehnade..beor5^ steape. 
£ 1000 jElfric Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Galea, helm. Galeatus, 


gehelmod. £1374 Chaucer Troyltis ii. 544 (393) Mans \>e 
god hat helmyd is of stel. 1323 Ld. Berners E'roiss. (1812) 

II. clxviii. 472 Anone, they were agayne helmed, and ran 
togider. 1691 Dryden Arihttr i. i. (R. Sup.), Now again 
you helm your hoary head. 179S Southey Joan 0/ Arc 
VII. 498 Then fiom the bank He sprung, and helm’d hLs 
head, a 1839 Pbaed Poems (1864) II. 366 Now saddle my 
steed and helm my head. 

Helm, z^.2 [f. Helm sb.-l trans. To guide 
with or as with a helm ; to sleer. Chiefly _/ 7 ^. 

1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iir. ii. 151 The bueinesse he 
hath helmed, must, .glue him a better proclamation. 1607 
Marston What you will ir. i. C iij b. Fate helmeth all. 
1808 J. Barlow Colntnb. l. 613 The steermjan gaily helms 
his course along. 1884 'Tennyson .fitV/Cvr i. iii, No foisworn 
Archbishop Shall Iiehn the Church. 1890 Ridek Haggard & 
Lang World's Desire 41: Ks helmed the ship towards these. 

intr. or absol, 1666 Land. Gas. No. 31/4 The Coiiqueiors 
. .helmed a weather, and stood for the Southward Cape. 

Helm, 0.3 dial, [f. Helm ; hut see Yelm v.] 
trans. To lay (straw) in order for thatching. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1752) 236 Straw is heaped up together 
in Older to be helmed. 1762 Forster in Phil. Trans. Lll. 
47S, I had a woman, .helming of straw, i.e. laying it straight, 
for the thatcher. 

He*lmage. rare. [f. Helm v!^ -h -age.] Guid- 
ance, diiection, management. 1B64 in Webster. 
Helm-bai’, -cloud ; see Helm rd.i 8. 

Helmed (helmd), ppl. a. [f. Helm vP or sb.^ 

-p -ED.] Wearing a helm ; helmeied. 

£ I20S Lav, 26744 Ihelraede i)eines._ 1382 Wyclif Ezek. 
xxxviii. s Men of Persis . , alle sbeeldid and helmyd. 1383 
Stanvhurst .iHneis i. (Arb.) 33 In coach runs helrned 
Achilles. 1629 Milton Nativity 112 The helmed Chenibira, 
And sworded Seiaphim. 1883 Oman in Academy No. 577. 
371/3 "The helmed Aphrodite of Corinth. 

Helmet (hedmet), sb. Forms : 5- helmet, 

(6 helmette, healmet, Sc. hewmet, bewmond, 
Iieumont, 7 belmit). [a. obs. F. healmet, helmet, 
dim. of helme (see Heaume and Helm j^.1).] 

1 . A defensive cover for the head ; a piece of 
armour, usually made of, or strengthened- with, 
metal, which covers the head wholly or in part. 

It has varied greatly in shape and material at different 
periods ; the name is still given to the stiff hat 0} domed or 
conical form, made of metal or strengthened with bars of 
metal, worn by many troops. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur vi. ix, [He] gate hym_ by the 
Bauowre of his helmet, and plucked hym doune on his knees. 
1513 Douglas Mneis ix. vii. 194 Mesapus rich hewmet 
[ed. 1553 hewmond] schynand brycht. X363 WinJet Wks. 
(1890) II. 6 For a waippin and a werkhime, for a speir or a 
spade, a heumont or a hemmir. 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. xi. 
22 Upon his head he wore an Helmet light. Made of a dead 
mans skull, that seemd a ghastly sight. 1789 Belsham 
E ss. I, vii. 139 Virtue is . . a Minerva, armed with helmet, 
spear, and shield, 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil. 374 
The helmet and cuirass worn by cavalry is a cooler dress 
than might be imagined, the polished metal being a good 
reflector of heat. rr., , , . 

fiZ- 1S09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvil. hi. The helmet 
mekenes, and the shelde good faytli. iSz6 Tindale Mph. 
vi. 17 Take the helmet off heelth. 

t b. transf. Pul for a man in armour. Ohs. 

£ 1300 Melusine xxiv. 189 Men of armes, to the nombre of 
foure thousand helmets. Ibid. xxx. 225 Ahoundred helmets 
of Hongery . .valyaunt knightes & good men of werre. 

c. Extended to other (non-mililary) defensive or 
protective kinds of head-gear, such as those worn 
by policemen, firemen, and divers, and the felt or 
pith hat worn in hot climates. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sc,, etc., s.v. Diving, A helmet of thin 
sheet copper, which covers the head of the diver. [1858 cf. 
helmet-maker in g.] i88z Ogilvie s.v.. Helmets of white 
felt, with folds of linen wrapped round them, are vrarn in 
India and other hot climates asaprotection against the sun. 
The name helmet is also given to a kind of hat worn by 
policemen. 1883 Thnes 20 Feb. 6/1 Officers and men were 
attired in red serge tunics.. sun helmets and puggarees. 

2 . A representation of a helmet; esp. in Her. 
The figure of a helmet placed above the escutcheon 
in an achievement and suppoiting the crest. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iv. xv. (1611) 231 The hearing of 
Helmets after these seueral manners. 1617 MorySon Itm. 
in. 263 They take to themselves coates of ArmeS . . yet not 
with open Helmets, as Gentlemen beare them, but with 
closed Helmets, after the manner used by the CUizens in 
Germany. 1^847 Gloss, Heraldry Helmets of different 

forms are placeu ahoye shields of arms to denote the rank of 
the beareis. , . 

3. The Upper part of a retort ; =Helm sb.t 5 . 

1399 A, M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 25/1 Disthle 

therout a water, with a glasse helmet as we are used to dLS- 
tille the stronge waters. x66o Medu 

viii. 64 We took a Glass Helmet or Alembick. . such as 
Chymi.sts use in Distillations. 1683 Pettus Fhta Mtn. I. 
(1686) 121 Put in it fifty pounds of Quicksdver . . mg ptoce 
an Helmet upon it. 1858 Simmonds Did. Trade, Helmet,. . 
the upper part of a retort. 

4 . A kind of fancy pigeon : see quot. I 735 -. 

1676 Cotton Walton's Angler iv.i6 Of the ta.melpigeot\s} 
there be lielmits and runts, and carriers, and cropers. *7^ 
T Moore Colnmb. in Tegetmeier Pigeons xix. (1B67) 164 
They are called Helmets, from their heads being covered 
with a plumage which is distinct in colour from the body, 
and appears somewhat like a helmet to coyer the head. 
1833 R. Mudie Feathered Tribes Brit. Isles (1841) I. 74. 
h. (in full hehnet-shell.) The shell of a mollusc 
of the genus Cassis. 

I7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Cassis _ Ixvis, the smooth 
helmet shell, a name given by Rumphius, though very im- 
properly, to the genus of shells called dolia and conense 
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globosEe. 1756 P. Browne yamaica (1789) 408 The real 
Conques come next after the Helmets. 1776 Da Costa 
Conchol. ago A Helmet, Cirssis. 1863 Wood Ilhistr. Nat. 
Hist. III. 381 Cameos . . that are cut from the Horned 
Helmet-shell are white. 

6. A collector’s name for a fossil echinoderm, 
Galeriies albogalerus ; cf. helmet-stone in 9. 

1887 H. B. Woodward Geol. (ed. 2) 405. 

7. Bot. The arched upper part of the corolla (or 
calyx) in some flowers, esp. labiates and orchids; 
the galea. 

1793 Martyn Lang. Bot., Helmet, Galea. The upper lip 
of a ringent corolla. 1862 Darwin Feriil. Orchids ii. (1885) 
SgThe whole upper part of the helmet answers to the minute 
oval bit of membrane to which the caudicle of Orchis is 
attaclied. 1866 Trcas. Sot. I. 335/2 s.v. CoryaniJies, At the 
foot of the column are two fleshy feet, from whose toe per- 
petually distils a clear honey-like fluid, which drops into the 
hollow of the helmet. 

8. An appendage of the stipes of the maxilla of 
some insects, as the cockroach ; the galea. 

tSaS Stark Elein, Nat. Hist. II. 313 A corneous and den- 
tated portion,, covered by another piece of a membranous 
consistence, and arched, called the galea or helmet. 

9 . attrib. and Comb., as helmet-bonnet, -cone, 
-crown, -feather, -hat, -head, -maker, -shape ; helmet- 
shaped, -strewn, -tubed adjs. ; helmet-beetle, a 
beetle of the family Cassididae, having a dilated 
thorax forming a kind of helmet covering the head ; 
helmet-bird, a bird of the genus Corythaix, a 
trrrakoo ; f helmet-cherry, a kind of cherry : cf. 
Healmb; helmet-cockatoo, Callocephalon galea- 
tum, ‘ an iron-grey bird with a bright red head ’ 
(Newton) ; helmet-crab, a species of King-crab, 
Livmlus longispinus ; helmet-flower, a name for 
Monkshood or Aconite, and for orchids of the 
genus Coryanthes ; helmet-hornbill, a species of 
Hornbill, Btueros galeaitts ; helmet-cfaail, a quail 
of the American genus Lophoriyx, having an 
elegant curved crest ; helmet-shell : see sense 5 ; 
helmet-stone ; see sense 6, 

1794 W. Roberts Looker-on. No. 87 ? 6 Still see my ^hel- 
met bonnet unimpaired. 1816 Prisc. Wakefield Nat. Hist, 
hts. iv, 3S The larvae of the genus Cassida or *Helmet 
Beetle. 1651 Cotgr., Heanlvie, .. the *Helmet chenie, 
Heart-cherrie. 1777 Wabton Poems 70 (Jod.) Wearing in 
death his *helmet-crown. 1832 Tennvson Lady of Shalott 
iii, The helmet and the *he!met-feather Burn’d like one burn- 
ing flame together. 1397 Geraede Herbal (1633) 972 Blew 
*Helmet-floure, or Monks-hood. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi 
xxvi. 216 The poisoiifull Helmet flower. 1893-6 Newton 
Diet, 434The *Helmet-Hornbill, a native of Sumatra 
and Borneo. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, * Helmet-maker, 
a maker of defeasive coverings for the head, worn by soldiers, 
firemen, etc. 1813 Scott Trierm. n. viii, Steel from spur 
to *helmet-plume. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 

283 Melarapyrum. .Upper lip *helmet-shaped, compressed, 
1835 Bindley Litrod. Bot, (1848) I, 335 If the corolla is very 
irregular with, one petal very large and helmet-shaped, it is 
sometimes called cassideous. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
Galea, . . a genus of. . sea hedgehogs, whose shape is that of a 
large elevated helmet. .This genus, when fossile, is called in 
English the ■"helmet stone, 1703 Martyn Lang, Bot., 
*Helmet-tubed Petal, Galeaio-t-uoulatum fetalmn. 

Hence HeTmetfnl, as muck as a helmet 'will 
hold; He'Imetless a., having no helmet. 

1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators iii. xx. (1864) 416 He I 
would give all his share of spoil for a helmetful of water. 
1891 R. Kipling Light that failed ii, A helmetless soldier 
was firing over Lick’s head. 

Ke'lmet, w. [f. Helmet j^.] trans. To fur- 
nish with a helmet. 

ax66i Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 165 Helmeted on their 
heads and crested like a lark. 1807 Wordsw. White Doe 
V. 137, I helmeted a bro'w though ivnite, And took a place 
in nH men's sight. 1889 Spectator g Nov. 637/3 Rock- 
panoplied giants., helmeted with eternal snow. 

Keliuet-crest. 

1. (Also helmet crest.) The crest of a helmet. 

xSc^ Hawes Fast. Pleas, xxxiii. viii. Upon his first head 

in his_ helmet crest. 1676 Hobbes Iliad i,i67y) 244 Lycon 
him hit upon the helmet-crest. 1814 Scott Ld. 0/ Isles ni. 
vi, The honoured pledge you gave ,, shall -wave upon my 
helmet-crest, 

2. A crested humming-bird of the genus Oooypogon. 

1863 Wood Jllustr, Nat. Hist. II, 241 The Helmet- 

crests are very curious birds, and are at once known by the 
singular pointed plume which crowns the top of the head. 

Helmeted (heimeted), ppl. a. [f. Helmet sh. 
or 57. -H-ED.] Wearing a helmet. In Bot. helmet- 
shaped, galeate. 

iSSa Huloet, Helmeted, galeaius. i6ix Two Noble K. 
I. i, Unto the helmeted Bellonause them. 1831 Don Card. 
Diet. Gloss., Galeate, helmeted. i86z J. Grant Capt, 0/ 
Guard v\\. They knelt .. on the green sward, bowing all 
their helmeted heads. 

f Helraetie’r, helmettier. Obs. rare, [see 
-lEE.] A soldier wearing a helmet. 

1600 Holland Livy xliv. xxxiii. 1191 He ordained that 
the helmet tiers or morioneis [galeatos] siwvM stand upon 
their feet, having their shields upright before them. 

Helminth (hedmin])). [ad. Gr. ekpivs, eKpivO- 
(comb. form e\fuv9o-) maw-worm, inteslinal woim; 
in mod.F. hehnintheh\ 

1. A worm, esp. an intestinal worm. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 6 Certain Vermes, as the Helminths. 
1867 J, Hogg Microsc. ii. iii. 565 The Fluke belongs to the 
order Trematoda, which signifies that they are internal 
parasites, suctorial worms or helminths. 1887 F. J. Bell 


in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 770 (title) A Note on the Relations of 
Helminth Parasites to Grouse Disease. 

2 . Min. A variety of chlorite occumng in felspar 
and quartz. 1861 in Bristow Gloss. Mining. 

Helminthagogue (helmi-njiag^g), a. and r/i. 
Med. [f. Gr. kkpivO- (see prec.) -f a-yarybs drawing 
forth.] 

A adj. ‘Having power toexpel intestinal worms’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886) ; anthelmintic. 
i8s4 in Mayne Eapos. Lex. 

B. sh. A medicine for expelling intestinal worms. 
1704 in J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. 1706 Phillips _(ed. 
Kersey), Helviinthagogues, or H elminthicks. Medicines 
that drive out Worms, or cause them to be voided. 

So Helniinthagrogic (-^gP'dsik), a. = picc. A. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Helminihagogick, expelling Worms. 

Helminthiasis (helminfoi-asis). Bath.\yaod. 
L., f. Gr. eXpivBiav to suffer from worms, f. ikpivO- 
Helminth : see -ASis.] A diseased condition 
characterized by the presence of worms in the body, 
1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1863 Pop. Sc. Rev. IV. 165 
Introducing this parasite (Bilharzia hxmatobia) and its 
terrible helminthiasis into this_ country. 1876^. Wagneds 
Gen. Pathol. 109 The disposition to helminthiasis. 

Helminthic (helmi-n])ik), a. and sh. [f. Gr. 
Helminth H--IC.] A. Pertaining to a 
heiminth or intestinal worm. 

17SS Johnson, Helmhithick, relating to worms. 1S22-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 278 An hepatic disease, which 
gradually changed to violent helminthic symptoms in the 
stomach. 

B. sb. = Helminthagosue sh. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1706 in Phillips. 

Helmi'nthite. Geol. [f. as prec. -f -me.] 

‘ Applied to those long sinuous tracks so common 
on the surfaces of many flaggy sandstones, and 
which are usually considered as worm-trails ’ (Page 
Hand-bk. Geol. Terms 1S59). 

Helminthoid (helmi-njioid), a. [f. as prec. 

4- -OID.] Resembling or of the nature of a hel- 
minth ; vermiform. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1864 W. Aitken Sc. <5- 
Praci. Med. (ed. 3) I. 807 Helminthoid Entozoa which 
have been discovered infesting the human body. 

Kelmi'ntholite. [f. Gr. ikpavdo- Helminth 
4- -LITE.] f 1 . Balmont. (See quot.) Obs. 

1846 Worcester cites Hamilton. 1882 Ogjlvie, Hel- 
mintholite, a fossil worm, with or without .shell. 

2 . Min. (See qnot.) 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 141 HelmintUolite, a 
variety of limestone, generally of a dark colour, and dis- 
tinguished by the beautiful led and green iridiscence of 
the fossil shells which it contains. It is found in Carinthia, 
at Halle in the Tyrol, and other localities, and is made into 
a variety of ornamental articles. 

Kelmi'utholith. Path. [f. as prec. 4- Gr. 
Ai 0 -oy stone.] ‘ A calcareous concretion produced 
from an intestinal worm or other entozoon ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

Helminthology (helminlip-lodgi). [f. as prec. 
4- -LOGY.] That branch of zoology, or of medical 
science, which treats of helminths. 

1819 in Pantologia. x 8 xz.-y^ Goods SUtdy Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 26s note. Persons unacquainted with helminthology. 
1864 T. S. CoEBOLD {title) Entozoa : an Introduction to 
the Study of Helminthology, with reference more particu- 
larly to the Internal Parasites of Man, 

So Helniintliolo'ific, Kelmintliolo'gical adjs., 
pertaining to helminthology; Kelmintholog'ist, 
one versed in helminthology. 

1822 J. Fleming Philos. Zool. II. 416 (L.) Few parts of 
either England or Scotland have been surveyed by the eye 
of the helminthologist. 1828 WebsteRj Hehninihologic, 
Helminthological. 1862 T. S. Cobbold in Iniell. Observer 
No. I. 23 Our recent helminthological discoveries. 1876 
Beneden’s Anhn. Parasites Introd., All helminthologists, 
with few exceptions, looked upon worms in the interior of 
the body as formed without parents in the same organs 
which they occupy, 

Helminthous (helmi'njias), a. [f. Helminth 
4- -ocs.] Infested with intestinal worms ; predis- 
posed to helminthic diseases. 

1834 Mayne Expos, Lex., Helmmthodes,. 
x86i_Hulme tr. Moquin-Tandon n. vii. 332 Improper 
nourishment greatly favours the appearance of the Hel- 
mintha. . . It appears also that the nature of the constitution 
(‘ helminthous ') has great influence. 

Helmless (helmles), «.i [f. Helm 5^.14- -less.] 
Without a helm or helmet. 

1600 Fairfax Taspo iii. xxvi, Clorinda. .helmlesse to the 
forrestward gan hie, 1814 Bveon Lara ir. xvi. The cloven 
cuirass, and the helmless head. 

Ke’lmless, a .2 [f. Helm sbj^ 4- -less.] With- 
out a helm or steering gear ; rudderless. Also fig. 

1824 Byron Def, Transf. i. i. ii6 The desert-ship, The 
helmless dromedary. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. rv, My 
will is bondsman to the daik ; I sit within a helmless hark. 
Hedmlet. nonce-wd. [f. PIelm 4- -let.] 
A small helm or helmet. 

1883 Swinburne Les Casgueties ■pi. in Etig. Illustr, Mag. 
Oct. 18 No touch may loosen the black braced helmlets For 
the wild elves' heads of the wild waves wrought. 

Helmsman (he-lmzmsen). Also 7 helmeman. 
[f. Helm sb.’^ -p Man.] The man at the helm who 
steers the ship ; a steersman. Also fig. 

162a R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 84 A good helme man 


may be overcome with an imagination, and so mis-take one 
poyut for another. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s G?-am. ii. 
12 The Rudder is so turned to and fio as the Helmosman 
pleaseth. 1798 Coleridge Auc. Mar. v. xi, The helmsin.m 
steered, the ship moved on. i860 Merc. Marine Mag.yW. 
147 The helmsman, and others of the watch. 

Hence HeTmsmanship, the function of a helms- 
man. Also HeTmsvvoman, KeTniSGrul nonce- 
wdS; a woman or girl who steers. 

1890 World 13 Aug. 28/2 The Squadron .. encouraged 
amateur helmsmanship. 1870 Daily News 17 May, A 
helms-girl at the stern in a pilot jacket and stiaw Imt. 

■fHe'lmster. Obs. rare — \ [irreg. f. Helm sb.‘^] 
The helm, tiller. 

1394 Knack to Know a Knave in Ha/ 1 . DodsleyyX. 571 
While I am master of the bark, I mean to keep the lielmster 
in my hand. 

Helmstok : see Helm sh.'^ 4. 

Helm-wind : sec Helm sbP 8, 
tHelo, a. Obs. or dial. Forms: 7 holo(o, 
he law, 7-9 halo, hala, 8-9 healo. [Etymology- 
unknown.] Bashful, modest, shamefaced. 

1611 Cotgr. s.v. Coijft, II est n£ tout coijfi, . . lice is verie 
maidenlie, shamefaede, heloe. Ibid,, Honteux, sbamefast, 
bashfull, helo, modest. 1674 Ray N C. Words 25 Heioe or 
Hclaw, bashful, a word of common use. 1688 Siiadwell 
Sqr. A Isatia in. (1720) 57 Hack. . . Kiss her, I say Lolp. I am 
so hala ; I am ashamed, c 1746 J. Collier (Tim Bobbin) 
Lane. Dial. (1862) 87 Healo, bashful. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Halo, Healo, bashful, modest. 

Helobious (hllda-bias), a. rare-^. [f. mod.L. 
helobius (f. Gr. ekos marsh 4- -Pios living) 4- -ous.] 
Living in marshes ; palustrine. 

[1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helobius.\ 1889 in Cent. Did. 

Helocerous (hflp-serss), a. Entom. [f. Gr. 
nail 4- wepa? horn -1- -OUS.] Having club-shaped 
antenme ; clavicorii. 

1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Helocerus, . . applied by Dumeril 
to a Family.. of the Coleoptera, comprehending those in 
which tlie antenme represent an oblong mass composed of 
lamina:, which, seem perforated by a central axis ; helocerous. 

Heloderm (hrludaim). Zool. [ad. mod.L, he- 
loderma, f. Gr. ^\oi nail 4- bipfia skin.] A large 
and repulsive-looking venomous lizard of the genus 
Heloderma, having its skin studded with warts or 
tubercles like heads of nails. There are two species, 
found in Mexico and Arizona. 

1882 Proc. Zool. Soc, 632 Sir Joseph Fayrer made the 
subjoined remarks . . I was piesent when the Heloderm bit 
two Guinea-pigs in the hind leg. 1893 Westm. Gas. 17 
Aug. 3/3 Mr. Tyrrell does not think the heloderm’s poison- 
ous bite would kill a man unless in exceptional cases. 

Hence Kelode'xmatoid a., having the form or 
character of a heloderm ; Kelode'rmatons a., 
having a warty skin like a heloderm. 

II Helodes (h^lpu’dJz), a. and sb. Med. [mod. 
L., a. Gr. lAtu5r;s marshy, f. fe'Aos marsh.] 

A. ad/. Marshy, marsh- ; (of fevers) produced by 
marsh miasma. B. sb. A fever so produced ; a 
marsh-fever, 

1730-6 Bailey_ (folio), a particular kind of Fever, 

accompanied with colliquative Sweats, the Tongue being 
dry and hard. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Helodes, .In 
medicine, .used as a characteristic epithet in certain fevers. 
1811 Hooper Med. Diet, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Helodes . . 
Also, a term for marsh fever. 

Helodont (hf'ladpnt), a. Balmont, [f, Gr. 
mil -hbdoyr- tooth.] Having teeth shaped like a 
nail or spike ; (of a tooth) of this shape. 

1886 J. W. Davis in Geol. Mag. (N.S.) III. 131 A number 
of small helodont teeth are scattered over some of the pieces 
of limestone. 

11 Helosis (hzla“-sis). Bath. [mod.L., f. Gr. 
t'lK-eiv to roll.] (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Helosis, a turning back of the 
Eye-lid. 1811 Hooper Med. Did., Helosis, an eversion or 
turning up of the eyelids. 1874 in Dunglison, 

Helot (hed^t, hfdpt). Forms : 6 Hylote, 6-7 
llot(e, 7 Bl(y)ot, 7- Helot, 9 helot, [ad. L. 
Heldtes, a. Gr. EiAcuTes (pi, of EiAcus), also Llilotm 
{Llotm, Livy), a. Gr. EiAairai (pi. of EiAcutijs) ; tra- 
ditionally taken as deriv. of "EAos Helos, a town 
in Laconia whose inhabitants were enslaved. (The 
capital H is now usual only in the original histori- 
cal sense ; so in the derivatives,)] 

Gr. Antiq. {Helot) One of a class of serfs in 
ancient Sparta, intermediate in status between the 
ordinary slaves and the free Spartan citizens. 

Drunken Helot i in allusion to the statement (Plutarch 
Lycurg. xxviii), that Helots were, on certain occasions, 
coinpelled to appear in a state of intoxication, in order to 
excite in the Spartan youth repugnance to drunken habits. 

1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48 If Lycurgus .. take 
counsel of Apollo . . he shalbe charged to leaue those 
precepts to the white liuered Hylotes. 1386 T. B. La 
Primand. Fr.Acad, %. (1589) 104 Well, if yee thinke it good, 
divide the rest amongst the Hots. 1630 Bratiiwait Eng. 
Gentlem, (1641) 100 Like those base Elyots slaved to ebriety. 
a 1653 G._ Daniel Idyll iii. 166 The_ Rest Like drunken 
Helots, either Act the Jest Their Rigours shall impose. 
1775 Johnson in Boswell 1 Apr., In that respect he would 
be like the drunken Helot. 1846 Grote Greece ii. vi. (i8E®) 
II. 291 The Helots..wereColoni or serfs bound to the soil, 
who tilled it for the benefit of Spartan proprietors, 
b. transf. {helot) A serf, a bondsman. 

[1379 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 48, I coulde wishe it in 
England, that there were greater pieferment for the valiant 
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Spartanes, then the sottishe Hylotes.] 1823 Byron Ag‘e 0/ 
Bronze vi, Slaves of the east, or helots of the west. 1862 
D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiv. The Saxon helot of 
the Conquest gievv into the sturdy English fieeman. 1877 
Earea.!! Days 0/ Youth ii. 17 God's heroes may be the 
world’s helots. 

e. Cotub., as helot -like adj. 

rt *873 Lytion Pausanias The rigid and helot-like 
slaveiy to winch tlie native Bithynians were subjected. 

He'lotage. [f. prec. - h -age.] =Heloiism. 

1831 Carlylu Sart. Res, m. iv. heading. 

Helotisnx (hed^tiz’m, hf-). [f. as prec. -1- -ISH.] 
The condition of a Helot or helot ; the system of 
serfage which prevailed in Sparta ; a system under 
which a class of the community are treated as a per- 
manently inferior order. 

xSz^Btacksu. Mag.XTV. 533 Lamenting over the Helotiam 
of Ireland. 184s McCulloch Taxation i. iii. (1852) 105 
Ihoviding. .for the exaltation of a few individuals by the 
inemediable hclotism of the great majority. 1846 Grote 
Greecen. vii. (1849) II. 59t The subsequent state ofHelotism 
into which they weie reduced. 

XCelotize (hedihoiz, hr-), w. [f. as prec. -h -IZE.] 
trails. To reduce to the condition of a Helot. 

1846 Guote Circcce n. vi. (1862) II. 140 Helotising the 
inhabitants. ^1873 Lytton Pausnnias (1875) 106 Those 
galling chains of custom and of countiy which helotize 
affection, genius, nature herself, 

Helotry (hedfllri, hr-), [f. as prec. -t--KY.] 

1 . Helots or serfs collectively ; a class of helots. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More (1831) 1. 174 Down to the 

poorest hovel in which his helotry are stalled. 1829 Macau- 
lay hss., Southey (1887) 126 The helotry of Mammon are 
not, in our day, so easily enforced to content themselves as 
the ppsaiitiy of that happy period. 183s Tail's Maf^. II. 
gar Tile piiesthood have been called in to supply to a 
trampled helotry. . the want of natural leaders, 

2 . The condition of Helots ; serfdom ; slavery. 

1873 Symonds Grk, Poets xii. 400 Who can forget the 

stories of Spartan Helotry? 1882 Gd. Words 748 The 
ancient system of slavery and helotry. 

Help (help), V. Pa. t. helped (helpt), arch. 
holp (h<3ulp) ; pa. pple, helped, arch, liolpen 
(hcfii-lpcn, -p’n). Forms: i helpan, 2-4 helpen, 

3- Jt helpe, 4- help. (Also 3 halp-, healp-, 
hoolp-, elp, 6 healp(0.) Pa. t. and pple. : see 
Ijelow. [Com. Tent. sir. vh. : OE. helpan, healp 
{/nilpoii), holpen = 0 ¥m. helpa, OS. helpan (Du., 
LO. helpen), OHG. hel/an (Ger. heljen), ON. 
lijalpa (S\v. hjelpa, Da. hjelpe), GoiXx. hilpan, halp 
{hnlpHui) , Imlpans : OTeut. ablaut series 

hulp- {holp-). The expected pre-Teut. form is 
^helb- ; a root kelp- in same sense appears in Lith. 
szilpli to help. Of the strong inflexions, the nor- 
mal ME, pa. 1. sing, was halp ; the pi. was holpeii 
(with 0 of pa. pple.), later holp{e, which t: 1500 
was extended also to the sing., and continued 
ill frequent use till lylh c. ; it is now a rare 
archaism. The pa. pple. holpen, kept alive by 
biblical and liturgical use, is still employed by 
poets and archaists ; fiom 14th to 17th c. it occurs 
shortened to holp{e. The weak inflexion helped is 
found from c 1300, and has gradually become the 
usual form. For oilier points see the Forms below.] 

A. Illustrations of Forms of Pa. t. and Pa. pple. 

1 . Strong past tense, a. ist '^rd sing, a, 1 
liealp, 2-3 help, 5 huelp. | 3 . 3-5 halp. 7, 6-7 
holpe, 6-9 holp. 

a. C897 K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. v. 45 He.. his healp. 
CI17S Lamb. Horn. 79 A preost .. him Uawiht ne help. 
n 1300 Floriz ij- Bl. 761 Ho him rodde and help, c 1410 Chron. 
Png. 538 in Ritson Metr. Rom. He huelp hire brother. 

J3, c 1200 Ormin 1342 Hemm itt hallp. c 1303 yndas 108 
in E. E. P. (1862I no He halp menie man. 1470-85 Malory 
A rthnr ii. xiii, Her blood halpe not the lady. 14^ Caxton 
Chron. Eng. xiii. ij His yongest doughter halp hym. 

7. 1523 Ld. Berners Eroiss. I. eexx. 283 The kyng of 
Cypre holpe them. 15S9 Miii-. Mag., Watwiche xvii, I lyke 
wyse hym refused : And holpe vp Henry. 1571 Campion Hist. 
I ret. XV. (1C33) 48 Who . . holpe the Saxons. 1859 Tennyson 
Guinevere 45 Lancelot holp To raise the Prince, 

to. 2nd sing. 1-3 hulpe, (3 holpe). SubJ. 1-3 
hulpe. 

c iooo^^j.Pj.(Th.)lxx[i].2oDonneSu.. hulpe min, ri2oo 
Ohmin 12033 But iff halt Godd himm hullpe bar. c 1205 
Lay. 8931 ]?u me hulpe [c 1275 holpe], 

e. plural, a. i hulpon. /?. 3-4 holpen. 7. 

4- 7 holpe, 6-7 holp, (4 hylpe). S. 4 halp. e. 
5 heeip. 

a, p, y. a 1000 Christ 1353 in Exeter Bk., ge hyra hulpon. 
r 1000 Shrine 162/16 (Bosw.) Da steortas hulpan ealle Sms 
hasfdes. c 1250 Gen. <5- Ex, 3382 Hise henes hem holpen wel. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 922 Anoue runne to alle . . and 
hylpe. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. vi. 108 To erie Jiis halue acre 
holpyn hym manye. 1382 Wyclif i Esdras x. 15 Mosollam, 
aud Sebethai, Leuitus, holpen hem. 1600 Holland Livy vtr. 
X. 255 Then his feeres and companions holpe to arme the 
younge Gentleman. 160$ Lond. Prodigal i. i, These hands 
of mine holp to wind him. 6 . 13. . Gify Warw, (A.) 2217 
No his tvifold armes halp him noujt. e. 1483 Caxton 
Gold, Leg, 130/1 All men. .heeip them. 

2 . Strong pa. pple. a, 1-9 holpen, (4-5 -yn(e). 
0 , 4-7 holpe, (4 hulpe), 6-7 holp. 

c 1200 Ormin 6201 E^sl^er birr)>J?urrh oJ>err* beon UoUpenn. 
c X340 Hampole Prose Tr, (1866) 28 Nede for to be lukede 
to and holpyne by^e. 1382 Wyclif Pr. Ixxxvfi]. 17 Thou 
Lord hast holpe me. c 1385 Chaucer L. G, W. 1984 
VOL. V. 


Atictdne, He shal ben holpyn. 1526 Tindale Lnhe i. 54 
He. .hath holpen his servaunt Israhel. 1581 Rich A’zrrcu). 
Milii. Prop. (1846) 14 We have . . holpe them at many a 
pinche. 1607 Totsell Four-f. Beasts 120 The Hound 
must be holp. .with the voyce. .of the Hunter. 1676H0BBES 
Iliad I. 378 If you have holpen Jove with word or deed. 
1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh 24, I who was Entreated 
thus and holpen. 

3 . Weak pa. t. anipple. a. 3- helped, (4-5 -id, 
-yd, -et, -it, -yt), 6-9 helpt. 0 . 6-7 holpt. 

a. 01 1300 JJA 20184 Fieindes.. me helped, <*1300 

E. E. Psalter xxviifi], 7 In him hoped mi hert, and helped 
\y.r. hulpen] am I. 1676 Hordes Iliad, t. 553, 1 would have 
helpt you once. 

, P- 11583 Stavivhvrst rEneis 11. (Arb.) 52 Downe Menelaus 
is holpt. 1607 Topsell Eour-f. Beasts (1658) 22 By drink- 
iiig asses milk they be holpt. 

B. Signification. 

1 . trans. To furnish (a person, etc.) with what is 
serviceable to his efforts or his needs ; to aid, as- 
sist. a. To add one’s own action or effort to that 
of (another) so as to make it more effectual ; to 
further the action or purpose of. (See also 5 b). 

In OE. construed with genitive or dative (as if = to be a 
helper of, helpful to\ of which the former became obs. and 
the latter ceased to be distinguishable from the accusative. 

c 897 K. AElfred Gregory's Past. v. 44 He riyle . . helpan 
(Sms folces mid Smm jie he [God] his healp. a 1000 Hymns 
vii. 44 (Gr.) Du monesiiiii helpst. ciooo Ags. Ps, (Th.) 
Ixx. 20 [Ixxi. 21] Donne. .Su hulpe min. a 1035 Lams Cmit 
II. c. 68 [6g] (Schmid) Helpan aa \iam raSost, fe helpes betst 
behofa'S. a 106'] Charter Eadweard in Cod. DiJ>l. IV. 206 
Gode geu& mine saule to helpene. c 12^ Lay, 9263 And 
he eorl Aruiragus Mid a;8ele help his brooer. 1382 Wychf 
Rev. xii. 16 The erthe helpide the womman. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxxviii, 263 He worshyped halp and mayn- 
tened holy chirche and htr mynysties. 1484 — Fables of 
MsoJ> III. vi. Fortune helpeth bothe the good and euylle 
folke, 1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 4/2 They faine . . that 
Jupiter holpe his somie Hercules, by throwing downe stones 
from heauen in this battell. 1700 Gregory in Collect. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 Machines for the helping and enlarging 
the sight (as telescopes). 1865 Ruskin Sesame § 30 note, 
A nation in its youth may be helped by laws, as a weak 
child by backboards. 

to. To supply or relieve the wants or necessities 
of; to succour. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gasp. Matt xx. 30 Milsa us vel help usij 
sunu dauides. c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. II. 442 We sceolon 
earmra manna helpan. ^1175 Lamb. Horn. 79 per com a 
prost hi he weie and him nawiht ne help, ciaoo Trin, 
Coll, Horn, 9 Help pe liaiielease. c 1205 Lay. 28394 
him heolpen At hejere neoden. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
3567 pe saules, pat til puigatory wendes. May be helped 
thurgh help of frendes. 1^78 Timme Caluhie on Gen, 276 
Who would haue sufleied him rather to perish with hunger 
an hundred times than that they would haue holpen him in 
his need. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. i. ii. iii Helpe me Cassius, 
Of I sinke. 1733 Pope Hot, Sat, n. j. 137 To help who 
want, to forward who excel. 

c. In subj. pres,, in invocations and oaths: csp. 
in So help me God, the customary formula in a 
solemn oath ; and in God help him {them, etc.), 
often a parenthetical exclarhation of pity for the 
helpless condition of the person spoken of. 

c 117S Lamb, Horn, 33 Ah swa me helpe drihten, pe like 
mon pe wule fulien alle his sunne lustes . . ne kime^ he 
nefie inne heoueneriche. ^1250 Gen. ^- Ex. 2528 And he 
5at Sisc lettres wiot, God him helpe well mot, And berje is 
sowle fro sorje & gi-ot Of belle pine, c 1369 Chaucer 
Dethe Blaunche 550, I wolde as wys god helpe me soo 
Amende hyt yif I Can or may. 1508 Dunbar Tna Marht 
Wemcn 159, 1 halt him with my hert, sa help me our Lord 1 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. ii. 59 Now God helpe thee, poore 
Monkie. 1617 Moryson /tin. iii. igo, I N. N. sweare . .that 

1 will . . and give my Voice . . as God helpe me, [etc.]. 1847 

Tennyson Princ. lil. 67, I never knew my father, but she 
says (God help her) she was wedded to a fool. _ 1868 Act 31-2 
Viet. c. 7a § 2, 1 . . do swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Victoria, her heiis 
and successors, according to law. So help me God. 

d. absol. or intr. To afford aid or assistance; 
often in imper, as a cry for assistance. 

(See note to i as to OE. constr.) _ 

12 1225 Ancr. R. 320 Cause is, hwi pu hit dudest, ooer 
hulpe perto. 1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 44 Help 
knyghtes, if ge may, I may no ferrer go. 137S Barbour 
Brucen. 416 Schir phiiip..gan cry: ‘Help, help! I have 
the new maid king!' C14Z0 Chron. Vilod. 447 Dan Benna 
halp ryjt well perto. 1589 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 176 
Yet the goodnesse of the pasture helpeth much to the good- 
nesse of the milke. 1591 Troub. Raigne K. pohn (1611) 19 
Help hands, I haueno lands, Honor is my desire, 1611 Bidle 

2 Sam. xiv, 4 Shee fell on her face to the ground, and did 
obeysance, and said, Helpe, O king. 1811 Byron 

Hor. 817 Help, Christians, as ye hope for grace 1 
f 2 . trans. To benefit, do good to ; to be of use 
or service to, to profit. Obs. (exc- as implied in i.) 

ciooo Inst. Polity in Thorpe Anc. Laws II. 332 ponne 
helpe ge wel pain pe ge IseraS, gif hi eowrum laium fyligean 
willaS. a 1200 Moral Ode 297 Ne mai heom noper helpen 
per i-bede ne almesse. C1340 Cursor M. 1439 Ne 

must ham help na hali-hede, Attyn to hel pai most nede. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iii. 237 Bot loss our men, it helpis 
ws rycht nocht. 1535 Coverdale i Macc. ii. 13 What 
helpeth it vs then to lyue? 1581 Pettie Gwazao’f Ow. Conv. 
I. (1586) 2 b, To consider the things that helpe him, and the 
things that hurt him. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt. xxv. 9 
margin. We shal not be holpen by other mens deserts at 
the day of iudgement. 1648 Gage West hid. vi. 17 Iron, 
Knives, or such things which may help them in their Wars. 

■j- to, absol. or intr. To be of use or service ; to 
avail. Often c^Ts^-iinpcrsonal, Obs. (exc. as im- 
plied in. 1 d.) 


c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 134 Wip fefre eft hylpcS .syndrigo 
maruhie to drincanne. c 1205 Lav. i 6 i 3 i Heo rohten, pat 
heo inoh hafden, peh hit Intel hulpe. a 1300 Cursor M. 
20271 Lat be weping, it helps noght. c 13S6 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T. 1962 What helpeth it to tarien forth the day? 
C1477 Caxton Jason 76 b, Appollo..dyde all that he coude 
but yt halpe not ner profited no thing. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1380) 192 A similitude, whiche beyng dilated helpeth 
well for amplification. 1747 Wesley Prim. Physic (1762)97 
Mustard, and Juice of Scurvy Grass, help in a cold Scurvy. 
[1756 Burke Suit, ej- B. ii. iv, In reality, a great cleaiTiess 
helps but little toward.? affecting the passions.] 

3 . rejl. To put forth needed effort in one’s own 
behalf ; to do of oneself what is needed ; to extricate 
oneself from a difficulty, 

n 1225 Leg. Hath, 2103 Ha ne mahen noweier Helpen ham 
seoluen, Ne heom pat ham seruiS. c 1275 Lay. 30390 For 
niping vvorpe pe mon pat nele him seolue heolpe. <11300 
Cursor M. 16255 If pou "'ll noght help pi-self, men haldes 
pe for quede. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1.360) 74 b, God 
will helpe them_ . . if thei helpe theimselves. 1597 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, HI. ii. 247 She is old, and cannot helpe her selfe. 
i860 Emerson Conk. Life, Pate (i86i) 14 He helps himself on 
each emergency by copying or duplicating his own structure, 
just so far as the need is. 1873 F. W. Robinson Little 
Kate Kirby I. iv. 45, I don’t think that I shall require your 
assistance, or that I shall be unable to help myself, 1881 
S. R. Gardiner Iiiirod. Eng, Hist. viii. J 3. i53He[Ciom- 
well] had no pleasure in ruling by force. But he could not 
help himself. 

+ to. with of or with : To make use of, avail 
oneself of. Obs. { = Y. se servir de). 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A . ii. xx. 133 We have holpen us 
ofthe saynges of the boke of Vegece. c 1489 — Sonnes of 
Aymon xxiv. 528, I byleve that this devyll helpeth himself 
wyth som devilry. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. il. 
(1586) 50 b, I judge tliem raervailoiis unfortunate that cannot 
helpe themselves with those qualities theyare indued withail, 
at such time_. 1628 Digbv Voy. Medit. 64 Through. .a 
dishonest desire to helpe himselfe of my being there, 
e. with to : see 7, 8 

4 . trans. To make (an action, process, condition, 
etc.) more effectual ; to assist in bringing about ; to 
further, promote. See help foi-ward, help on, in 5. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Hen. VI, xiv, The other sinne, through 
humours holpe, which god doth highly hate, a 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 364 If you make the Earth narrower at the bottorae 
than at the Top . it will helpe the Experiment. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 656 'i'hir armor help’d thir haim. 1700 S. L. tr. 
Fryke's Voy, E. India 35s We were forced to Eat Bacon 
..Raw, and afterwards help the Digestion of it with Indian 
Brandy. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. §t. 90 The troubles of 
the time helped here as elsewhere the progress of the town. 
6 . With infn, or clause : 

а. With infin. alone. (This may either arise 
through ellipsis of the object in b, or may be a use 
of sense 4 with inf. obj.) 

Ill this and b the infinitive has normally to, which however 
from 16th c. is often omitted : this is now dial, or vulgar. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn, yj To seke gan, and pa dedeu helpen 
to bunene. r 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 922 And hylpe pal 
precyus body to bore. 1387 Trevisa Higdcn (Rolls) VI. 13s 
Theodoi-us..halp to putte Wilfridus out of his bisshopricke, 
1:1410 Love Bonavent. Mvrr. 1. 104 (Gibbs MS.), I halp to 
buiye hym. 1548 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke 6 b. To helpe 
garnishe his mother tongue. 1598 Barckley Eelic, Man 
_ (1631) 220 He proved so good a scholler that it holpe to work 
'the destruction of his ovvne soule and many others. cz6zi 
Chapman Iliad xiti. iR.), Many helpfull men That, .would 
then Helpe beare his mighty seven-fold shield. 1625 Burgfs 
Pers. Tithes 18 Yetis bee still, .bound to help maintaine hi.s 
Minister, if he be in want. 1735 Pope Bf, Arbuihnot 248 
He help’d to bury whom he help’d to starve. 1853 Lynch 
Self-Improv. iii. 58 All the leaves that helped nourish it. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, vi, 55 Such thoughts had a dynamic 
value, and helped to lift me over the rocks. 

to. With and wj/l To aid or assist (a person 
to do something). (See sense i.) 

c izoo Ormin 1342 Forr hemm itt hallp biforenn Godd To 
clennsenn hemm off sinne. <*1300 Cursor M. 28363 Or 
help oper men tg sing. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 99 To 
heren pis half-Acre helpen him fill monye. c 1430 Lydg. 
CompL Bl. Knt. xxvi, But who shal helpe me now for to 
compleyne. « 1539 Coverdale Aewrafni (1846) 575, I wyll 
helpe synners turne to the. 1662 J. Davies tr, Otearind 
Voy. Ambuss, aoo The Envoy help’d him to put it on. 1697 
Dampiek Voy. 1. 214 Every Ships company made [canoas] for 
themselves, but we all helped each other to launch them. 1852 
M. Arnold Empedocles on Etna i. i, I would fain stay and 
help thee tend him. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng_ xi. III. 49 
The hereditary enemies of his house had helped liim to mount 
a throne. 

t c. With ohj. cl.'. To procure or assist in pro- 
curing {phat sometliing should be done). Obs. 

C14Z0 Hoccleve Mother of God 136 Helpith me pat I 
may my lyf amende. 1:1440 Gesta Rom. i. i (Harl. MS.), 
I woll wite, if pou cowde helpe pat he were ded by ony 
Crafte. iS . . Merck, ij- Son 49 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 136 Be 
yowre bettur avyse, Helpe y had a gode maystyr to teche 
me marchaudyse, 

б. Klliptically with adverbs or prepositions : == 
to help to proceed, go, come, or ‘ get’ {away, denvn, 
forward, in, off, on, out, up, etc. ; to, into, out of , 
etc.). See also 7 - 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 103 Ans, louerd, and elp me up. 
C1300 Cursor M. 25390 (Cott. Galba) Askinges seuyn pat 
helpes vs to pe blis of heuyn. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. m. 
38 'Trewe charite That most helpep men to heuene. 1535 
Coverdale Ma-it. x. 21 Chyldren shall aryse agaynst their 
fathers & mothers & shall helpe them to death. 1586 
Holinshed Chrou.,Irel. III. 89/2 It was holpen forward 
by 'Thomas Canon. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. ii. lii. 209 Why 
dost not comfort me and helpe me out, From this yn- 
hallow'd and blood-stained Hole? 1598 — Merry W. iii. iii. 
149 Flelpe mee away. 1611 — Cynib. v, iv. 179 A Hangman 
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to lielpe him to bed. <11635 Na.unton Frngm. Reg.{k\\i.') 

54 To help on his Catastrophe. 1781 Cowi'Er Charity 522 
Strange ! how the frequent interjected dash, Quickens a 
market, and helps off the trash. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
X. 8 Had it helped me to profit or to money. 1886 Miss 
Fothergill Borderland yirix. ti8S7) 337, I am thankful to 
be helped forward a bit. 1886 G. T. Stokes Celtic Ch. (188S) 
349 You can all do something to help on that woik. 

b. With adverb (or adverbial phrase) followed 
by with : =10 help (a peison) to put, take, or get 
something {on, off, up, doivn, etc.) ; esp. in lefer- 
ence to clothing, e.g. to help a person on (or i^) 
with his coat = to help him to get it on (or off). 

C1300 Havelok 901 pan men haueden holpen him cloun 
With pe birpene of his croun. 1553 T. \Yilson (1580) 
170 Heipe me of with my bootes and my spurres. 1570 
Durham De^pos. (Surtees) 166 He .. helpt the said Holmes 
on with his mess clothes. 1698 Wanley in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 258 , 1 did all in my power . . to help her off with 
above ;^4oo worth of her books. 1886 F. W. RoniNsoN 
Court. Mary Smith vr. iv. If you will help me on with m3' 
coat. Mod. Help me up the hill with tliis load. 

c. Help out or through : to afford assistance in 
completing something; to eke out, supplement. 
Also ahsol. 

1618 Boltou Florus i. iii. (1636) loHoiatius. .helping out 
his valour with his wit. a 1632 Fairfax (J.), Boldest hearts 
good fortune helpeth out. 1711 Addison Sped. _No. 59 - 
p 6 She . . helps out his Veise, and furnishes him with 
Rhymes. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 125 They have given 
me a Bag of Bread too, and a Salt Fish and some Flesh ; 

,so all helps out. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nai, ix. 194 To 
expect omnipotence should interpose to help out a bad 
cause. 1815 Scott Guy M. xllv, I will sit wi’ you .. and 
help ye out wi’ your bottle. 1874 Mrs. Walfqrd Mr. 
Smith XXX. {1876) 261, I looked to you, and you wouldn’t 
say a word to help me out. 

7 . Help (a person) to (also '\-with) : to help him 
to attain to, to aid in obtaining ; hence, to furnish, 
provide, or present with. Help oneself to : to pro- 
vide oneself with, lake for oneself; euphem. to ap- 
propriate (something not one’s own), to steal. Also 
simply to help oneself. Cf. next. 

c 1380 WycLiF Whs. (1880) 78 Goddis lawe heipe}) hem not 
her-to. 1458 ill Turner Dom. A rchii. III. 43 Gentil Jelfray, 
That clothed many a pore man to bed and to rige, And hathe 
holpe to rentis to holde up this waye. 1533 Coverdale 
I macc. viii. 13 Whom they wolde heipe to their kyngdomes, 
1568 Grafton C'/<pw«,, Hen. VIII, an. ig (R.),Thc emperor’s 
dominions had holpen them with corne._ 1585 T. Washing- 
ton tr. Nichotay's Voy. ii. i. 31 b, Desiring him too heipe 
him with a bairell of fresh water, for that theirs began to 
stinke. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N, iv, ii. 87 Heipe me to a 
Candle, and pen, inke, and paper. 1674 tr. Schejfcr's Lap- 
land 142, I have not met with any one that could help me 
to the exact shape of them. 1708 Swift Sacram. Test 
Wks. 1755 II. I, 127, I will help you to enough of them. 
1868 Every Boys' Ann. viii. (Rtldg.) 138 Not quite as bad 
as the ants, who walked in and helped themselves. 1883 
E. Blackwell iv. 31 They helped themselves freely 
to the furniture of au uninhabited house. 

8 . To serve (a person) with food at a meal. 
Const, to. 

j688 Miege French Did. s.v. Help, Shall I help you to a 
piece of Veal? i7ii_ Addison No. 1191^4 He will ] 
not help himself at Dinner 'till I ant .served. 1741 Richard- 
son Pamela II. no So I carv’d it in a Trice, and helped 
the Ladies. 1762 Goldsm. CU. W, xxxiii, I begged to be 
helped from a piece of beef. *8z8 Scott F. M. Peith vl, 
lie did not help himself to any food. 1881 C. Gideon 
Heart's Frol. xi. (1884) 171 Mamice.. helped himself to a 
bumper of sherry. 

ahsol. 188a Besant Fi/ly Years Ago vii. 121 Theliost sat 
behind the haunch of mutton, and ‘helped’ with zeal, 
b. transf. To serve, distribute (food) at a meal. 
t^3 Emily Clark Banks of Douro II, igi A goose .. 
which [she] carved and helped to every person that chose to 
have any of it. i8zg Marhyat F. Mildinay iv, hly father 
. .was in the very midst of helping his soup. 1876 Bf.sant 
& Rice Gold. Butterfly II. 53 There’s a fate in it . . it is 
helped, and must be eaten. 1889 J. K. Jeromf. 3 Men in 
Boat 221, I want a spoon to help the gravy with. 

9 . To succour in some distress or misfortune (cf. 

I b) ; beuce, to deliver, save, set free, relieve {from, 
of ) ; spec, to relieve or cure of a disease, or of some 
evil condition. Obs. or arch. 

_atzz$Ancr. R. no He ne help him suluen in hismuchele 
pine, a 1300 Cursor M. 5727 (Gbtt .) H e helpid })aim of pair 
wa. <ri386 Chaucer Merch. T. 1126, 1 haue yow holpe on 
hothe youre eyen hlynde. — Franhl, T. 577 Thanke yow 
lord and lady niyn Venus That me ban holpen fro my cates 
colde. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. vii. 6 This helpith wbete 
From auiitys and fro mys. 1377 Googe HereshacKs 
Hush. I. (1586) 15 To use such remedies .. as have holpen 
others of like diseases. 1379 Lyly Enphnes (Arh.) 100 Doth 
not Tryacle as well poyson as heipe, if it be taken out of time ? 
1394 Plat Jeivcll-ho. in. 59 To heipe heere that beginneth 
to soure. 1683 Salmon Doroii Med in. 647 Some have been 
Jielpt of blindness by the use thereof. 1832 Tennyson 
Mariana in South iii, Mother, give me grace To help me 
of my weary load. 1870 — Victim i, Help us from famine 
And plague and strife ! 

10 . To relieve or cure (a malady, etc.) ; to re- 
medy, amend. Ohs. or arch. 

c 950 Lindisf. Gosp. Mark ix. 24 Ic ^elefo, help un-geleafful- 
nise minue. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R , iv. iii. (1495) 83 
The Tysyk and Etyk and other suche euylles may viietli he 
holpe bysocour of medycynes. f 1410 Hoccleve Mather 0/ 
God 33 Heipe my distresse. 14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i, 
vi, All her ill was holpe and remedyed. 1376 Baker fciuell 
of Health 130 b. This helpeth poysoning and coraforteth al 
the members. 1394 Plat Jewell-ho. in. 72 How to heipe 
smoking Chimnies. 1633 Treas. Ftid. Secrets cv, I’his 
soveraigne water helpeth the Toothache. 1733 Poi>e Ess, 
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Man III. 51 He only knows, And helps, another creatine’s 
wants and woes. 1842 Tennyson Lockslcy Hall 105 But 
the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feels, 
b. To mend, lepair. Obs. or dial. 

1518 Churchw. Acc. St. Michael Spurriergate, York, For 
hclpyng ye saci-ynbell at Mary Mawdland alter. 1327 Ibid., 
Paid for helpyng of Sir Kerry surples. 1847-78 FIalliwell, 
Help, to mend, or lepair. 

II . To remedy, obviate, imevcnt, cause to be 
otherwise. (With can, cannot, or some equivalent,) 

In earlier use usually in passive ‘ it cannot be helped ’, 
later in active with peisonal subject ‘ I cannot help it ’ = I 
cannot do anything to remedy or prevent it. 

rs8g CoGAN Haven Health (1636) 175 But this hist incon- 
venience may bee holpen, as he teacheth afteiwaid. 1391 
Shaks. Two Gent. iil. i. 241 Cease to lament for that thou 
canst not heipe. 1603 Bacon Adv. Lem'tt. li. ii. § 7 De- 
ficient they aie no doubt . . but the deficiencc cannot he 
holpen. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 401 If so bee that .ships 
bee cast away . . it cannot bee helped. i668_Pei’YS Diary 
18 June, One thing there is.. which I fear will touch me; 
hut I shall help it, I hope. lyit Steele Sped. No. 43 P 3 
If other People are not of our Opinion, we can’t help that. 
1863 Trollope Belton Est, viii. 87 How can I help it that 
I am not a man and able to work for my bread? 1890 
Besant Demoniac v. 60 You do not believe. Well, we can- 
not help that. 

b. To prevent oneself from, avoid, refrain from, 

forbear; to do otherwise than. can, cannot 1 ) 

Usually with vhl. sb. (rarely infill.), or 7V = doing it. 

(For quot. 1894 ; cf. But C. 7 b.) 

1697 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 39, I was 
veiy unwilling to take a Scotch Schoolmaster if I could 
have holpen it. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 155 P 2, I . .cannot 
lielp hearing the improper Discourbes. 1741 Chest erf. Lett. 
(1792) I. Ixxvil 213 He could not help thinking in veise, 
whether he would or not. 1757 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. 
Iletiry <$■ Frances (1767) I. 187, I can’t help frequently to 
h.iunt and revisit these dear scenes. 1772 H. Walpole Last 
frills. (1859) I. 38, I thought he should not offend the King 
if he could help it. 1808 Cobdett Pol. Reg. XIII. 528 No 
man can help being a coward or a fool. 1862 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. x. iii. III. 238 Not one of us could help laughing. 
1863 Kingsley Herew. II. xvi. 276 He could not help to 
weep and sigh, but yet himself he would not foiget. 1883 
Manch. Guard. 22 Oct. s/6 A few such blunders as these 
could scarcely have been helped. 1894 Hall Caine flV auxin. 

I. ix. 43 She could not help but plague the lad. 

c. Often erron. with negative omitted {can in- 
stead of cannot). 

1862 Whately in Gd. Words Aug. 496 In colloquial lan- 
guage it is common to hear persons say, ‘ I won’t do so-and- 
so more than I can help ’, meaning, more than I can not 
hel;T. 1864 T. H, Newman Apol. 25 Your name shall occur 
again as little as I can help, in the couisc of these pages. 
1879 Spurgeon Serm. XXV. 250, I did not trouble myself 
more than I could help. 1883 Edna Lyall In Golden Days 

III. XV. 316, I do not beheve we shall be at the court more 
than can be helped. 

Help (lielp), sb. Forms : i help, heipe, 2- 
help,(2-7helpe,4h6elpe, hilp, hylp, 5 (?) holp, 
6 healpe). [OE. help = OFris. heipe, OS. helpa 
(MDu. and MLG. heipe, help), OHG. helfa, hilfa 
(MHG. helfe, hilfe), ON. hjalp (Sw., Da. hjclp) 
OTeut. *helpd str. fem. ; f, stem of lielpan to Help. 
In OE. the sb. was also str. masc. or neiit. (gen. 
helpes) and weak fern. (acc. helpan). The conti- 
nental langs. have also a form from the ablaut- 
grade hulp-, OHG. hulfa, MG. hulfe, OLG. hulpa, 
MDu. Imlpe, hulp, Du. hulp, Ger. hiilfel\ 

1 . The action of helping ; the supplementing of 
action or resources by what makes them more effi- 
cient ; aid, assistance, succour. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1532 Nemne him heaSo-byrne heipe 
gefremede. 971 Blickl. Horn. 105 Hwa him to limle and 
to heipe and to feorhnere on has world asta^. c ixy^Lainh. 
Horn. 13 5 e me benne clepiao and helpes me biddaS. a 1223 
Juliana 33 Habbe ich hin anes help, a 1300 Cursor M. 
i_2Q Al |)is werld, or f)is hok blin, Wit cristes help I sal ouer- 
rin. c 1380 Wyclif Scl. Wks. III. 28 pou art goon out in 
heelpe of hi fblk. C1380 Sir Ferninb, 1030 Wih h^ hilp of 
god almijt. ZZzV. 3208 Hylp on hem nys none. 1477 Earl 
Rivers (Caxton) Dides 7 By whiche ye atteyne heipe of 
the holy gost. 1313 Douglas Mneis viii. ix. heading, 
Evander senclis his son .. in help of Eneas. 1634 Sir T. 

I Herbert Trav. 88 Calling out for heipe. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 281 IP 4 By the help of our Glasses [we] discern'd 
in it Millions of little Scars. 1779 Johnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. IV. gi He . . neither went to bed nor rose without 
help, 1849 Macaulay Hist. E. ii. I. 208 To learn that the 
princes of the House of Stuart needed his help, and were 
willing to purchase that help by unbounded subserviency. 

b. With a and plural. An act of helping, an aid. 
(Now rare, or merged in sense 2.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23759 His helpes and vr wittes eke. 
C1400 Destr. Troy 7166 All theTroiens .. Helit here hint 
men hurgh helpis of leches. 1549 Covehdalf., etc. Erasin. 
Par. Jas. 37 Let vs distruste cure owne helpes and the 
helpes of this worlde. 1707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 27 
The Helps we have receiv’d from the Microscope. 1775 
Burke Corr. (184,^) II. 72, I am perfectly sensible of the 
greatness of the difSculties, and the weakness and fewness 
of the helps. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. n. xii, I’ll ask 
you, later on, to give us a help. 

t c. At help : in the quarter for helping, in (our, 
etc.) favour. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. jv, lii. 46 The Barke is readie, and the 
wiiide at heipe. 

2 . transf. Any thing or person that affords help ; 
a source or means of assistance ; an aid. 

<1893 K. ZElfred Ores. iii. ii[i]. § r (Sweet) too Crist is 
eaomodesra help and ofermodigra fiell. 4:1230 HaliMeid. 


13 Ha is us swi^c god freond and help. 1340 HAMroLE Pr. 
Cause. 3586 Four manevs of helpes er gcneial . .pat es to say, 
prayer and fastyng, And alums dode and messyng. 1388 
Wyclif Gen. ii. iS It is not good that a man be alooiie ; make 
we to hym an help lijk to hym self. _ 1577 IL Oooge Itcres- 
lach's Hush. ii. (1586) 53 Some lequire .stales and helpes to 
clime by, as Hoppe.s, Lupines, and Pease. 1586 U’. 11 . La 
Pritnand. Fr. Acad. 1. (1589) 453 'To fiive liiiii [Adam] a 
wife for a faithfnll companion . . and a holpe like iiiiLo him- 
selfe. x6ii Bible Ps. xlvi. i God is our lefugc and 
strength: a very present heipe in tioublc. 1611 — Ads 
xxvii, 17 They v.sed helps, vnder-gircling the ship. 1657 M. 
Lawrence Use <5- Pead. Faith 73 He looks at a meet help 
as a portion promised fiom God. 1722 Dr. Foi. Relit;, 
Coiirtsh. (1840) 187 A husijand will he a Sony help to a 
wife, if he is not a help In the religious p.art ofher life. 1843 
G. Buckle in Flcury’s Fed. Hist. II. 80 wo/r, Tlieir Imsi- 
ncss is.. only to he a decent help to llieir own sex. 1874 
Blackie Self-Cult, i Books arc no doubt very useful helps 
to knowledge. 

3 . A person, or company of persons, wliose office 
it is to render help. fa. gen. Assi.slant ; adjutant. 

e 1250 Gen. <5- Ex. 3409 And ta5te liim. .Vnder him helpes 
oSere don. 1S33 Bellendln Livy v. (1S22) 475 To put all 
tliare gudis and cariage togidder under ane heipe. 

■fb. An ally; pi. allies, auxiliary troops. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10803 For hope pat he bade of a heipe 
sone. c 1450 Merlin 113 Fro hen.s-fortli tbei hym delTieii 
and his helpe.s. Caxton Btanihardyn lii. 197 Wold 

Subyon or not, & all his helpes, the noble lady.. was taken 
oute of his power. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. V/, 11. i. 17S Now 
if the lielpe of Noifolke, and my selfe. .Will but amount to 
Hue and twenty thousand. 

c. A person employed to give assistance in 
household or other manual work ; in U.S., a hired 
laboiuer or servant, esp. a domestic servant. 

In U. S. app. oiiginally a person giving temporniy or 
occasional assistance: cf. J. R. Antoug my Books 

Series i. (1870) 25T. 

Lady help, a lady engaged as assistant and companion to 
the mistress of a house. Mother's help, a young woman 
employed to help in the nursery, but in a position reckoned 
superior to that of a nurse-maid. 

1645 Mass. Col. Rec. II. 139 (Bartlett) Such of his ser- 
vants and helps as have been employed about y" attendance 
of y“ court. 1824 Examiner 200/2 The hiring of ‘ a lielp ’, 
aiiglicd a servant,— a wot d lejectcd jn Aineiica. 1830GALT 
Lawrie T. vii. iii. (1849) 3 ^® diis moment.. the help, or 
maiden servant, came. 1861 Thackeray Four Gcorpes i. 
(1862) 38 Fourteen po.stillions, nineteen ho.siler.s, tlintcen 
helps. 1883 New Eng. Jrnl. Educ. XVII. 54 'The Boston 
‘ help ' reads Dante while she prepares the succulent poik 
and beans. Mod. Adveriisements. Wanted, Lady Help. 
Wanted, Two superior domestic helps to undeitake the 
duties of cook and housemaid. Wanted, young gill, ys 
useful help._ Mother’s Help wanted immedtately, to assist 
with two children and housework, 

d. The labour of hiied persons ; colleci.ihahoAy 
of servants belonging to a farm or household. l/.S. 

1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 318 A.sk one of them the 
reason, he replies, ‘ I want help ’. 1850 Lyell tsiui Visit 

U. S. II. 303'rhelady’.s sister.. was obliged to milk tliecow 
.. such was the scarcity of ‘help’. 1888 Bryce Amer. 
Coninm, 111 . xciv. 3i6 _How .simply the rooms are furnished, 
and how little ‘ help ’ . . is kept. 1896 Howells Impr. Exp. 
Z04 We were seven hundred and fifty at table, and the 
help who served us were three hundred and fifty. 

+ 4 . Avail, boot, good, use. Ohs. rare. 

1562 PiLKiNGTON VVks. (Parker Soc.) 30 There is no help 
to be disobedient and strive against him, for he will have 
the victory. 

•f' 6. Relief, cure, remedy. Obs. e.xc. as in b. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 262 ^if Jias fultumas ne syn 
heipe, laeq blod ))onne. c 1375 Vc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 44 
Sindry o))ir, at war leile, Throw his schadow gat heipe ami 
heile, Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i, (1586) 3 Not 

Aesculapius himself . . can . . give you the least heipe . . so 
long as [etc.]. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iii. ii. 223 What’s 
gone, and what’s past heipe Should be past greefe. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 8 Thir only help against these [winds] 
is to convey themselves into dens and caves. 

b. Means of obviating or avoid ing something ; 
in phr. there is no help for it = it cannot be helped 
(see HbIjP v. ii). 

1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 26 There is no 
heipe in jt,_hut you must settle your selfe to like of such men 
with their imperfections. 1669 Holder Speech (J.), There 
is no help for it, hut he must he taught accoidingly to 
comply with that faulty way of writing. 1863 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett.YYi, x(i2. It is their way and there is no help for it, 
1887 Frith Autobiog. II. v. 112 , 1 was really sorry to dispel 
my old friend’s illusion ; but there was no help for it. 

6. A portion of food served ; a ‘helping ’. 

1809 Malkin tr, Gil Bias x. iii, Between every succeeding 
help my servants, .filled our large glasses, .with wine. 1873 
Miss Thackeray Wks. (1S91) I. 124 Pie asked her for a 
second help of cold pie at luncheon. 

7 . atlnb. and Comb., as help-giver, -work ; fhelp- 
ale [see Alb 3], a rustic festival or merry-making 
in celebration of the completion of some work (e. g. 
haymaking) done with the help of neighbours {obsl). 

iS77“87 Hoeinshed Chron, (1807) I. 233 The superfluous 
numbers of idle wakes, guilds, fraternities, church-ales, 
helpe-ales, and soule-ales. 1643 YI\T\\.EE.Campo Musm 
Yea, baser then our Countrey Help-Ales are. 1675 K. 
Fane Let. 19 Apr. (MS.), Going to every feast and help ale 
within. five miles round. c 1586 C’tesb Pembroke Ps. 
Lxxi. iii, O my God, my sole *help-giver. 1855 Browning 
Said vii, 'Fhen I played the *help-tune of our reapers. 
1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 207/1 John Chinaman is in force 
here, as evei y where, for all *help-work. 

Helpable (he-lpab’l), a, rare. [f. Help v. -k 
-ABLB.] Capable of being helped or aided. Hence 
Helpatoility, capacity of being helped. 



HELPEND. 
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HELTEE-SKELTER. 


1887 K. GosisH III Daily 10 Mrir. 3^3 The firsL thing 
to bo tlono was to Uistiiiguiiih the hclpable fiom the unhelp- 
aljlc aiuhoi-. 1891 Charity Organis. Rev. Aug. 334 I'he 
niaiii question was hclpabitity. Ibid, To use the refuges 
for helpable cases. 

Help-ale : see Help sb. 7. 
i' He’lpend. Obs. Also 4 -inde. [Snbslantival 
form of OE. pies. pplc. of Help &.] A helper. 

971 Bhckl. Horn. 105 Eaha g.asta Nergeiid, anti ealra 
sail la Ilelpencl. 13.. Guy Warm. CA.) 556 ‘God’, he 
seyd, ‘ be mine helpinde !’ 

Helper (he'lxror). [f. Help + -be. i .] 

1. One who (or that which) heljrs or assists; 
an auxiliary. (Also with adverbs, as lielper-offi) 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter 11 [xx-x. 10] Laveidmi helper 
ni.adc es he. 1382 WYCriif Gen. ii. 20 To Adam forsothe 
was not foiindiui an helper like hym. 1494 Fadyan Chron. 
I. xci.x. iR.), Wheifoie the kynge sayd after in game, that 
seynt Martyn was a good helper at nede. 1598 BARum 
Thcor. Warres iv. iii. no He hath .all the officeis of the 
regiment for helpers. 1601 .Siiaks. All’s Well jv, Iv. 21 It 
h.atli fated her to be my motiue And helper to a husband. 
1670-98 Lassui-S P^oy. Italy I. 104 Gilding, mosaic woilc, 
and such like helpers off of hare walls. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 145 Must is sometimes called in for 
a helper, and denotes necessity : as, ‘ We must speak the 
tiuth ’. 1830 LYTii Hymn, 'Abide with me' i. When other 

helpers fail, and comforts flee, Help of the helpless, 0 abide 
with me. 

2. A irerson employed to assist in some kind of 
worlc ; an assistant ; spec, a groom’s assistant in a 
stable. 

1686 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. v. (ed. 3) 94 You must have 
two or ihieo Helpers, and . .see that tliey. .rub liim dry all 
over. 1731 Geutl. Mag. in Hone Every-day Bli. (1827) II. 
955 One of the helpers in the king’s stables. 1837 Dickens 
Pickiv. ix. Two sleepy helpeis put the wiong harness on 
the wrong houses. 1831 Greenwcll Coal-trade Terms 
Northumb. .5- Durh., Helper up, a lad employed to assist 
the barrowman out of a dip place. 1892 Labour Com- 
mission Gloss., Helpers, the persons in the blast furnace 
industry who help the keeper to mould the beds, run the 
metal in, and generally assist at the front of the furnace. 

b. An assistant minister : among the early 
Methodists, and in Scottish churches. Now colloq, 

1780 WesLEV in Four C. Eng. Lett. 232 You seem not well 
to have considered the Rules of a Helper, or the rise of 
Methodism. 1791 — Wks. (1872) VIII. 309 Q. 23. What 
is the olfice of .a Helper? A. In the absence of a Minister, 
to feed and guide the flock. 1849 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. 
Maitland xii, On that particular Sabbath I can scarce say 
I got much more from Mr. Wallace himself, the helper. 

3. Ilop-prowing. (See quot.) 

1730 W. Eluis Mod. Ilusb. IV. Hi. 60 (E. D. S.) The 
coniinon number of [hop] poles to each hill are three, hut .. 
some add a fourtli, called a helper \ this helper is a larger 
pole than the test. 

Hence Helper ». Irans. {Hop-growing, to sup- 
XDort with a ‘ helper ’ (see 3) ; Helperess {nonce- 
70(1), a female hedper ; Helper ship, the office or 
position of a helper. 

1881 Whitehead Ho/s 35 The plants are ‘helpered’ by 
short, slight pieces 01 old poles up which the bines aie 
ti allied to go. 1886 H. F. Le.steu Under two Fig Trees ig6 
[To] act as a sort of lay helperess. 1893 W. Wallace Aro?/. 
Yesterday 178 His successor in the ‘helpership’ had no 
objection to his ‘ Veesiting 

t Helpfellow. Obs, A companion who renders 
heliJ ” a helpmate, 

1549 Coveudale Erasm. Far. i Thess. iii. 4 A tiied minis- 
ter of God and a helpc felowe of out office. 1371 Golding 
Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. 25 As helpfelowes unto God. 

Helpful (hedpffil), a. [f. Help sb. -k -fol.] 
Full of help ; having the quality of rendering or 
affording help ; nseful, serviceable, j^rofitahle. a. 
of persons ; b. of things. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 1439s (Trin.) Her owne lord ful of blis 

« at so helpful [earlier MSS. helpand] was to his. 138a 
/yclie I Mace. Ii. 21 God he helpful to us. ci6n Chapman 
Iliad XIII. (R.), But Alax Telemonius, had many helpfull 
men. 1796 Burke Corr, IV. 404 My friend and kinsman, 
Nagle, who has indeed been very helpful to me. 1858 Mrs. 
Carlyle II. 333 Chailotte is much kinder and help- 
fuller than Anne was. 

b. 1382 Wyclif I Macc. iv. 56 Helpful thlngis of hery- 
ingis. c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 77 , 1 holde It helpfful 
that on of us with 30W be had. 1399 Minsiieu Sp. Gram. 
21 Called Verbinn auxiliarium, a helpfull verbe, 1602 
Shaks. Ilam. n. ii. 39 Heauens make our presence and our 
practises Pleasant and helpfull to him. a 1779 Wardurton 
Wks. IX. iii. (R.), A pursuit or an abhorrence of what is 
helpful or hurtful. 1883 Congregationahst Sept. 729 One 
of the ablest, helpfullest books on the subject. 

Helpfully (lie-lpfidi), adv, [f. prec. -t- -LY ^.] 
In a helpful manner ; so as to help. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. VI. 271 Two maidens caught her 
helpfully in their arms. 1868 Geo. Eliot .Sp, Gipsy v. 358 
Grave white-tuvbaned Moors Move helpfully. 
Helpfulness (helpffilnes). [f. as prec. -h 
-NBSS.] The quality or condition of being helpfid. 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. xvii. (1831) 107 A disability of 
future helpfulnesse, or loyalty, or loving agreement. « 1791 
Wesley Hush, ij" PYives iii. i Wks. 1811 IX. 62 The Effects 
of Nuptial Love are tliree. Pleasingness, Faithfulness, Help- 
fulness. i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. 439 In a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, encouragement, and goodwill. 

Helping (he-lpig), vbl. sb. [-tngI.] 

1. The action of the verb FIelp ; help, aid, assis- 
tance, succour. 

ei203 Lay. 23748 pe heije heueneliche king stonde me an 

helping, a 1300 Cursor M. 3304 (Golt.) Thanck him of his 
gret helping. 138a Wyclif i Cor, xii. 28 Aftirward vertues, 


aftirward giaces of heelingis, helpingis. 1323 Lo. Burners 
Froiss. 1 . ccxxxix. 347 [He] wolde make, .greatter wane 
then euer he had done befoie, with the helpynge of the 
hastarde Henry. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farine 
413 But such sweet Apples, .stand not in need of halting 
any .sowre AppliM mixt with them, to the helping of them 
to make good Cider. 1846 Trench Mirac. xiii. (1862) 241 
The law of all true helping. 

t b. Use, service, funclion. Obs. 

C1400 Latifrand s Cirurg. 26 per hen pre lielpingis of Jie 
arteries. 1348-77 Vicahy A-Jiat. ii. (1888) 18 The Bone., 
hath diueis formes, .for the diiiersitie of helpings. 

j- 2. A means of help, an aid ; an ally. Ohs. 

13. . Guy IVarw. (A.) 3242 pei-foie ne wonde pou no-ping 
Noii^t for him no his helping. C1380 Sir Ferumb, 1283 
poll for me schalt don a pyng. .And ther-to hen myn help- 
yng. 1333 L. Saunders in Coverdale Lett. Mart. (1364) 
205 Yea howe all thynges haue bene holpynges vnto vs. 

3. The action of serving food at a meal ; concr. 
a portion of food served at one time ( = Help sb. 6 ). 

1824 Lamd Elia Ser, it. Capt. yackson, Caiving could 
not lessen, nor helping diminish it. 1863 Trollope Belton 
Est. xxiv. 286 Theie was some little trouble as to the help- 
ing of tlie flsh. 1883 Besant All in Card. Fair 11. i, 
A pretty fair .slice, a large helping. 1893 Q. [Couch] Delect. 
Duchy 286 Holding out his plate for a second helping of 
the pasty. 

Helpingf, [f. as prec. That 
helps ; rendering assistance ; helpful ; auxiliary. 
(Chiefly in phr. a helping hand.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 29303 pe sext [case of cursing] es paa 
men . . pat helpand es to sarazines Gain cristen men. 1389 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 3 pe forsaide bretheriiede shul be helpyng 
a^eins p“ rebelle & vnboxhum. ^1430 tr. De Imitatiotie 
nr. xlv. IIS It is sone amendid, whan it pleasip pe to put 
to au helping honde. 1390 Recorde's, etc., Gr, Artes (1640) 
370 When time shall fall fit.. you shall not want my helping 
hand. 1703 Stanhope /’rmt/Z/x. I. 58 All lend their helping 
hand. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. ioq Auxiliary 
or helping Verbs, are those by the help of which the English 
verbs are principally conjugated. 1883 _S. C. Hall Retro- 
spect II. 31 Ready to hold out a helping hand to those 
whose struggles for fame were just beginning. 1892 David- 
son Heb. Gr. 30 The helping vowel between the stem and 
the suffix seems in all cases traceable to i or a. 

Hence HeTpingly adv. rare. 

1611 CoTCR., Subsidiaireinent, subsidiarily, helpingly. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 263/1 Saints.. who. .watch over 
and guard helpingly sinful men on eaith. 

Helpless (hedples), a. [f. Help sh. -f -less.] 

1. Destitute of help ; having no assistance from 
others; needy. (Of persons, their condition, etc.) 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 129 Drihten alesde Jene wrechan. . pe 
wes al helples. C1200 Vices Sf Virtues (18S8) 23 Dat Qu 
naked ware and helpleas. c 1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 
182, 1 will not leyf you all helples, as men withoutten freynd. 
1390 Siiaks. Com, Err, i. i. 138 Hopelesse and helpelesse 
doth Egeon wend. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 141 
Helper of the Helpless. . be thou my Fortress. 1713-20 Pope 
Iliad VI. 513 A widow I, an helpless 01 phan he. 1841 Elphin- 
STONE Hist. Ind. 1 . 379 Even to their families when they have 
left them in a helpless condition, 
t b. Destitute {of). Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. viii. 83 Olde men and bore, pat 
helples beop of strengpe. atjoo Dryden (J.), Helpless of 
all that human wants require. 

2. Having no resources in oneself ; unable to help 
oneself ; shiftless. (The ordinary current sense.) 

1620 Quarles Dev. Poems, Jonah, This naked poitraiture 
before thine I 5 ye Is wi etched, Iielplesse man, man born to 
die. 1666 Dryden Ann. IMirab. exxx, One dire shot.. Close 
by the boaid the Prince’s main-mast boie..All three now 
helpless by each other lie. 1807 Craiibb Par. Reg. i. 635 
Strange names our rustics give To helpless infants. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. HI. 631 Tyrconnel looked on in 
helpless despair. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xvii. 18 Helpless 
as alder Lies, iiew-fell’d in a ditch. 

3. Affording no help; unavailing, unprofilable. 
(The opposite of helpfiill) Now rare. 

1390 Shafcs. Com. Err. ii. i. 39 Thou.. With vrginghelpe- 
losse patience would leleeue me. 1392 — Ven. iS- Ad. 6o.t 
As those poor birds that helpless berries saw. 1732 Pons 
Ess. Man n. 154 A .sharp accuser, but a helpless friend. 
1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vii. ii. II. 242 Incondite dateless 
helpless Prussian Books. 

f 4 . Admitting no remedy; that cannot be helped. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. iv. 49 I-Ielplesse hap it bootelh not 
to mone. Ibid. vii. 39 Such helpless harmes yts better 
hidden keep. 

Helplessly (he-lplcsli), adv. [f. prec. +-ly 2.] 
hr a he] pless manner ; without help or remedy ; 
Yvithout being able to help oneself. 

1394 Kyd Sp. Trag. in. H j a, But if he he thus helplesly 
\later edd. haplesly] distract. 173s in Johnson. 1833 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 404 They all stood looking at it 
helplessly. 1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xiv. 71 The king 
was helplessly in debt. 

Helplessness (he-lplesncs). [f. as prec. + 
-NJSSS.] The state or condition of being helpless ; 
want of aid or resource ; inability lo help oneself. 

1731 Bailey vol. II, Helplessness, destituteness of help, 
1742 Wardurton Wo/'t; Pope's Ess. Man ni. 225 (Joel.) From 
their helplessness in distress. 1779-81 Johnson L.P., Milton 
Wks. II. 167 The mind sinks under them in passive helpless- 
ness. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ii. Ii, He was in one of his 
most wretched moments of conscious helples.sness. 

tHelply, a. Obs. Also 3-5 -lich, 4-6 Sc. 
-lyk(e, 6 Sc. -like. [f. Help sb. -f -ly 1 ^.] Afford- 
ing help ; helpful, serviceable. 

a 1300 Sarmun i. in E. E, P, (1862] 1 Soch wirkes to wirche 
Tpal helplich to ure soules be. e 1330 Med, MS, in A rclueol. 
XXX. 396 It is helply to the body ageyn venym and 
poysoun. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks, I. 27 God be helplich 


to me fat am synful. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxtoii 14S3) iv. 
xxxli. 81 The armes of a man hen the moost helpely mem- 
bers. c 1300 Auchinlcck Chron. (Asloan MS ) 56 Aiie licht 
gud man and helplyk to the place. 1533 Bci.lendln Livy 
I. (1822) 36 'i’he favour of Goddis apperit to thame sa sup- 
portabill and helplie in all tliair besines. 1353 Q. Kennedy 
in Wodr. Soc. Misc. (1844) 148 Helplyke to men. 

Helpmate (he’lpiii,?it). [f. Help sb. or v. -h 
Matb ; prob. influenced in origin by next.] A 
companion who is a help, or who renders help ; an 
assistant, coadjutor, partner, consort. Chiefly ap- 
plied lo a wife or husband . 

1713 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 278 The Jesuits, .notable 
Flelpmates to the Monks in that kind of Foigery. 1722 
De Foe Relig. Courtsh. ii. i. (1840) 1S7 A woman is lo be 
a helpmate, and a man is to be the same. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1776) I. 57 In Minorca the ass and the hog are com- 
mon help-mates, and are yoked together in order to turn up 
the land. 1813 ScoiT Guy M. xliv. She next addiessed her 
amiable help-mate, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. Await- 
ing woman was generally considered as the most suitable 
helpmate for a paison. 

Helpmeet (he’lpmft). [A compound absurdly 
formed by taking the two words help meet in Gen. 
ii. 18, 20 (‘an help meet for him’, i.e. a help 
(Help sb, 2 ) suitable for him) as one word. 

Alieady in the 17th c. the Scripture phrase is found with 
the two words improperly hyphened ; which led the way to 
the use of help-meet, helpmeet, without ‘ for him ’. But its 
recognition as a ‘word’ is chiefly of the 19th c. : it is un- 
known to Johnson, Todd, Richardson, and to Webster 1S32. 
In the 17th c. they used more grammatically meet help, 
7 neet-help '. cf. sweet heart, sweetheart.'] 

A fitting or suitable helper; a helpmate : usually 
applied to a wife or husband. 

[1382 Wyclif Gen. ii. 18 Make we to hym help like hyni 
[1388 an help lijk to hym silf]. Ibid. 20 an helper like hym. 
133s CovERD. ibid, an helpe, to beare him company. i6ri 
Bible ibid. I will make him an helpe meet for him (marg. 
Hebr. as before him). 1883 (R.V.) an help meet for [or 
answering to) him.] 

1673 Dryden Marr. a la M. iv. i. If ever woman was a 
help-meet for man, my Spouse is so. 1696 Feltham's 
Resolves, etc. On Eccl. 322 An help-meet for man \ed. i66i 
an help rneet for man.] 1718 Entertainer No. 13 ip 6 Socrates 
had the like Number of Helpmeets; and Athenseus concludes 
It was no Scandal in those Times. 1739 R. Bull tr. Dede- 
kinds' Grobianus 174 Or on your Help-meet let the Blame 
recoil. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Vug, worn. (1767) I. iv. 142 
What.. if, hoping to find a help meet, we should wed our 
ruin? 1805 E. de Acton Nuns op Desert I. 22 Much more 
passed on this subject between Selwyn and his helpmeet. 
1849 Clough Amours de Voy. i. vii. 150 But for Adam there 
is not found an helpyneet for him. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char, i, 31 His piteous anguish to his help-meet in 
crime—* Ob, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! ’ 1870 

Freeman Norm, Com/, (ed. 2) I. App. 716 No help-meet for 
him is found. 1873 Smiles Huguenots Fr. ii. ii. (1881 1 363 
A true helpmeet for him, young, beautiful, rich, and withal 
virtuous, 1881 Lady Herbert Edith ig Mrs. Murray was 
the model of all that is contained in the old-fashioned word 
of ‘help-meet’ to her husband. 

transf. X879 Cassell’s Techn. Educ. IV. 249/2 Gutta 
percha . . has_. . sufficient specialities to tender it a valuable 
help-meet to its elder brother [caoutchouc]. 

He'lpsliip. noncc-7od. The function or position 
of a ‘ help ’ (see Help sb. 3 c), 

1713 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 297 Botal, Helpsbip. 1849 
CAULYLEfl/wc. (1872) VII, 93 The state of American helpship. 

t HeTpster. Obs. rare, [f. Hblp-eb ; see 
-STER.] A female helper. 

a 1400 Prymer (1891) 113 Godes moder marye ..be to me 
synful wrechche a raeeke helpestre in alle hynges. 

j‘ HeTp-tire. Obs. rare — 1. [f. FIelp w.] Some- 
thing that helps one who is tired. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad v. 253 My poweis are yet entiie 
And scorn the help-tire of a horse. 

Helpworthy (]ie’lpw£i.i'6i), cs. rare. Worthy 
or deserving of help. 

1889 FIackay-SmItii in Harper's Mag. Jan. 213/2 Our 
preaching fails in helpfulness lo helpworthy people. 

t HeTpy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Help sb. -1- -y ; if not 
an error for helply Helpful. 

c 1440 Gesta Rojn. xcii. 420 (Add. MS.) ‘ Blessyd be god ’, 
he saide, ‘ and pis helpy lady 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 
78 Yf ye calle vpon thys raobte helpy name Marye . . the fende 
flyeth a waye fro hym. 

Helre(n, obs. forms of Elder sh,^ 

Helsum, obs. form of Healsojib a. 

Helt, obs. 3 sing. pres, and jja. t. and pple. of 
Hjeld V. B[elt(e, obs. forms of FIilt. 

Helter, -ir, -yr, obs. fonns of Halter 
Helter-skelter (he-ltoiiske’ltoj;), adv. adj., 
sb., and v. colloq. [A jingling expression vaguely 
imitating the huriicd clatter of feet rapidly and 
irregularly moved, or of many running feet. 

In its foim it resembles hurry-scurry ; but the latter is a 
jingle upon the intelligible hurry, while no satisfactory 
e.xplanation of helter (other than its echoic suggesliveness) 
has been offered. Cf. also harum-scarum.] 

A. adv. In disordered haste ; confusedly, lumidt- 
iiously, pell-mell. 

1393 Nashe 4 Lett. Confui. 27 Helter skelter, feaie no 
colours, course liim, trounce him. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hm. IV , 
v. iii. 98 Helter-skelter haue I rode to thee, and tydings do 
I bring. 1398 Florio, Alla rin/usa, pelmell, helterskelter. 
1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Qnev, (1708) 210 All running helter- 
skelter, to and again, like mad. a 1704 T. Brown Declam. 
Adverbs Wks. 1730 I. 40 Neither diligently enough, nor 
carefully .. but helter skelter, slap-dash, confusedly, 1873 
B-aker Nile Tribut. xvii. 294 Away we all went, helter 
skelter, through the dry grass. 
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B. attrib. or udj. Characterized by disorderly 
haste or headlong confusion. 

1785 Span. Rmah 25 'Tis a helter-slcellei journey we 
have taken. 1798 Coleridge Poems, Mad Ox x\. 89 This 
helter-skelter crowd, 184a S. Lover Handy Andy iii, A wild 
helter-skelter sort of fellow. iSguAl&iau Citinen (Micliigaii) 
ago Something can he done on the harem-scarem helter- 
skelter plan. 

C. sb. A helter-slcelLer nin or flight. 

1713 C'tess WtNcHELSEA Misc. Poems 57 Dost think . . 
That, when he proffers Aid and Shelter, Will rudely fall to 
Helter-Skelter? 1851 Longk Gold. Leff. v. P'oot of Alps, 
Such a helter-skelter of prayers and sins ! 1887 T. A. Trol- 
lope Whai I rememher xiii. 266 The helter-skeltei that 
ensued, .furnished Pans rvith laughter for days afterwards. 

fD. vb. trans. To throw away or off, in dis- 
ordered haste. Obs. 

1600 Look About You xvii. in Hazl. Dodsley VII. 436 
Here aie two crack’d groats To heltei -skelter at some 
vaulting house. 1782 Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman HI. 
116 He has helter-skeltered olfhis horseman’s coat, palmer’s 
weeds, or what not. 

Helter-skelteriness. rare. [f. *heUer-sMtery 
A- -NESS.] Random hastiness. 

a 1849 Poe Marginalia Introd. , While the picturesqueness 
of the numerous pencil-sketches arrested my attention, their 1 
helter-skelteriness of commentary amused me. 

Heltlie, obs. form of Health. 

Helue, -nation: see Hellub, -UATioisr. 

Helve (helv), sb. Forms : i hielf, lielfe, 3 Orm. 
hellfe, 4-5 hilve, 6 healve, 4- helve. [OE. hi^lfe 
(Jiylfe, he^e) masc. or iieut. '.—*haltijo-, corresp. in 
stem to MDu. Iiel/n,, helve n. and fem., MLG. helff 
helve '0.,, OIIG. halb, halp masc,, MHG. halp, pi. 
helbe OTeut. type *halbi- neut., from a root which 
appears also in Halter.] 

i. A handle of a weapon or tool, as an ax, chisel, 
hammer, etc. 

1^897 K. .®iFnED Gregory's Past. xxi. i6d J^if^ • - sio recs 
Sonne awint of Smm hielfe, c 1000 TElfric Poc. in Wr.- 
Wiilcker Mamtbrittin, hmft and helfe. cizoo Oumin 

9948 J 7 att bulaxess hellfe. C1380 Sir Fernmb. 4655 A mayl 
of Ire .. J>e hilues lengjiu was vilj fet. 1497 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII (1896) 117 Halberdes with blak helves. 1574 R. 
Scot Hop Gard_. (1578) 27 Made with a lounde hole to 
receive a helue like to the helua of a Mattock. 1598 Barret 
Theor. IVarres v. iii. 134 These iron tooles are to haue 
handles, and healues. i6og F. Grevil Mnstapka in. ii. 
Vile Caine 1 that (like the Axel do’st goe about. To cut 
thy selfe an helve to weare thee out. 1785 H- Marshall in 
Darlington Mem. (1849) 544 By twisting a withe of Hickory 
round the stone, they in.Tke a helve, and so cut and bruised 
the bark round the trees. 1831 J. Holland Mann/. Metal 
I. 8s The shaft or helve is nine feet in length. 

b. Phrases. To throzo the helve after the hatchet \ 
after losing or risking so much, to risk all that is 
left ; to go the whole length regardless of loss or 
damage. Also, by confusion, to throw the hatchet 
after the helve. To put the ax in the helve \ see 
Ax sb)- 5. 

1546 T. Hevwood Praw. (1867) 80 Here I sende thaxe after 
the helue awaie. 1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. (1807-8) IV. 
338 Rather throw the helve after the hatchet, and leave 
yourruinesto be repared by your prince, a 1610 Healey 
Theophrastus (1636) 59 Wei come on, hatchet after helve, 
He even loose this too. 1685 CoiTON tr. Montaigne (1711) 
222, I abandon myself tlirough despair . . and as the saying 
is, throw the_ Helve after the Hatchet. 1824 Scott St. 
Honan’s xxvi, Monsieur Martigny wilt be loo much heart- 
broken to make further fight, but will e’en throw helve after 
hatchet. 

2 . helve-hammer.) A tilt-hammer, the helve 
of which oscillates on bearings, so that it is raised 
by a cam carried by a revolving shaft, and falls by 
its own weight. 

1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Heh'e-hamnwr. 1879 Cas- 
sell's Techii. Educ. I. 410 Before the introduction of Nas- 
myth’s patent, the only assistance which steam had given 
to human labour in forging was the helve or lilt-hammer . . 
It is . . a lever of the first order. i88t Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Helve, a lift-hammer for forging blooms. 1894 
Harper's Mag. Jan. 422 The helve-hammer and the trip- 
hammer are essentially the same— each consists of a heavy 
head attached to a beam mounted on. gudgeons, which is 
lifted at . . intervals by a cam carried by a revolving shaft. 

Helve, z). Now rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To furnish or fit with a helve. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 235/1 Helvyn, or heftyn, mannhrio. 
1542 MS. Acc. St. Joints Hosp., Canierb., For helving the 
mattok jrf. 1633 T. James Voy. 66 The 2 hatchets to be 
new helu'd. i86i Lowell P.-Sf-S. Rebell. fxo&e: Wks. i8go 
V. 78 'To edge it with plan and lielve it with direction. 
Helve, obs. form of Hale sb. 
t Helveixac, a. Obs. [ad. L. helvendctis pale 
yellow, yellowish, f. Julvtis light bay.] Applied 
to a kind of grape (obs. F. lielvenaque Cotgr.). 

i6oi Holland Pliny II. 154 The wines made of the 
Heluenake grapes. 

Helvendel, var. of Halpendeal, Obs. 

Helver (hedvaa). [f. Helve.] ‘ In mining, 
the hatidle_or helve of a tool’ (Annandale), 
Helvetian (helvrj'an), a. and sb. [f. Helvetia 
(sc. terra) ancient name of Switzerland, f. L. Hel- 
velius pertaining to the tielvetii, a people of the 
ancient Gallia Lugdunensis. Cf. F. Helvitienl] 

A. adj. a. Pertaining to the ancient Helvetii. 
b. Pertaining to Helvetia or Switzerland ; Swiss. 
1 SSS> w. CONNINGIIAM Cosmogr. Glasse S7 margin, Hel- 


vetian miles. 1591 Sylvester Ivry 37s Th' Helvetian Bands 
alone, Loth to disgrace their ancient valour known, c 164S 
Howell Left. (1650) I. 345 Some einbiacing the W aldensian 
. .and some the Helvetian confession. 1842 Penn^ Cycl. 
XXIII. 427/2 The aist legion . . appropi iated to its own 
use ceitain moneys destined to pay the Helvetian gariison. 

B. sb. a. One of the ancient Helvetii. b. An 
inhabitant of Helvetia or Switzerland ; a Swiss. 

1593 Bacchus BoutUie in Hart. Misc. (1809) II. 308 He 
came from Fiiburguro, an Helvetian. 1842 Penny Cycl. 
XXIII, 427/2 The Helvetians appear for the first time in 
history about no n. c. 

Helvetic (hclvctik), a. and sb. [ad. L. IleT 
vetic-us, f. Helvetia (see prec.). Cf. F. Helvilique)\ 

A. cidj. Helvetian, Swiss. 

1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4399/2 The whole Helvetick Body 
think fit to stand upon their Guard on this Occtusion. 1711 
C. M. Lett, to Curat 71 The Church of Geneva and tlie 
Helvetick Church. 1727-51 Ciiamuers Cyel.s.v., The Hel- 
vetic body comprehends the republic of Switzerland, con- 
sisting of thiiteen cantons, which make so many particular 
commonwealths. 17.. Hopkins in Bancioft Hist. U. S. 
{1876) V. ii. 351 The German body votes by stales ; so does 
the Helvetic ; so does the Belgic. 

B. sb. A Swiss Protestant ; a Zwinglian. 
Helvi'dian. [f. ITelvidius, who lived in Rome 

in the fomtli century.] One of a sect who denied 
the peipetual virginity of the mother of Jesus. 

1727-51 Chamders Cyel.s.v., The Helvidians are called, 
by the Greeks, Antidicomarianites. 

Helviu, -ine (hedvin). Min. [mod. (Werner, 
1817) f. L. helvtis light bay -i- -IN.] A honey-yellow 
or greenish silicate of glucinura and manganese, 
occurring in regular tetrahedral crystals. 

1818 T. Thomson Ann. Philos. XII. 311 Helvin .. vyas 
discovered in.. Saxony. 1849 J. Nicol Min._ 234 Helvine 
occuis at Schwarzenberg , . in beds in gneiss. 1865-72 
Watts Did. Chein. HI. 141 Helvin affoids the only known 
example of a native compound of a silicate with a sulphide. 

f Helvine, a. Ohs. Also 7 erron. helvian. 
[ad. L. helvin-us yellowish (fielvbzum vimmi 
Pliny) f. helvus light hay.] Applied to some kind 
of wine : cf. Helvenac. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 411 The Eugeninn Vines, and the 
smaller Heluine. 1623 Cockeram, Heluian nuinc, Claret 
wine. 

Helvite (he-lvait). Min. [f. as Helvin -t- -ite.] 
== Helvin. 

1868 Dana Min. ted. 5) 264 Helvite. 1877 Watts Powhcs’ 
Ghent, (ed. i2)_I. 394 This somewhat rare metal [beryllium] 
occurs as a silicate.. in beryl, emerald, euclase, leucophane, 
helvite, and several varieties of gadolinite. 

Hely, obs. form of liiGHLV, Holy. 

Helynge, var. Elenge a. Obs., tedious, dreary. 
Hem. (hem), sb.'^ Also 4 hemm, hemn, 4-5 
heme, 4-7 hexnme, 6 bembe. [OE. hem{in, 
recorded in one vocabulary, and not found in the 
other older Teutonic langs. ; but NFris. has beam 
‘ hem, edge, border and Fris. a dim. hdntel. App. 
from the same root as Ham j^. 2 , and NorthGer. 
hamm enclosure ; the radical sense being ‘ border ’.] 
1 . The border or edging of a piece of cloth or 
article of apparel. In earlier times including a 
fringe or other marginal trimming. 

c 1000 2ELFRIC Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 125/13 Limbus, 
stemning, uel hem. n;x3oo Cursor M. 21136 Qua rin moght 
tilest on his hemm \Trin. who ray5te furste touche his hem], 
13. . Guy iVarw. (A.) 3664 Men mqt wadeouer scho hem 
In Je blod knt of hem kern, c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 
I. 59 If y touche |je heraii of he cote of Jesus. 138a — Deut. 
xxii. 12 LItil cordis in the hemmes thow shall make hi foure 
corners of thi mantil. — Matt, xxiii. 5 ’Thei alargen her 
filateries..and magnyfie hemmys. 1483 Cath. Angl. 182/2 
Hera(.d. fimbria, limbus, limbuUis, lacinia, ora. 

c 1515 Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) e As sone a,s the hemme 
is tore The sho is lost for euer more. 1553 Eden Treat. Nevoe 
hid. (Arb.) 14 Ye hemme or edge of his cloke is be.set with 
all maner of. .lewelles. 1833 Ht. Martineau 3 Ages iii. 85 
The count! y was chalky, and whitened the hems of her petti- 
coats. 1846 Trench Mirac. vii. (1862) 194 This hem, or blue 
fringe on the borders of the garment, was put there by divine 
command. 

f b. By extension ; the skirt of a tunic or gown. 
c 1205 Lay. 4995 Heo noin hire on anne cartel . , Hire hem 
heo up i-tmh. iria7S Lnue Ron i 6 j in O. E. Misc. g8 Pe 
hwlle Jiu hyne [mayden-hod] witest vnder hme hemme gu 
ert swetture gan eny spis. 14. . No/n, in Wr.-Wiilcker 
6^/8 Hoc granium, a heme. 

2 . Spec, (in current use). A border made on a 
piece of cloth by doubling or turning in the edge 
itself, and sewing it down, so as to stiengthen it or 
prevent ravelling, as in a handkerchief or a table- 
cloth ; a piece of hemming. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 141 The upper side of the leaf, that 
by a kind of hem or doubling of the leaf appears on this 
side. 1758 J. S._Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 201 , 1 took 
the Hem of a Piece of.. Linen. 1758 Johnson / rffez* No. 13 
r 10 Molly asked me the other day whether Ireland was in 
France, and was ordered by her mother to mend her hem. 
1842 Father Oswald 145, I .. wear Spectacles . . only when 
I am doing open hem by candlelight. 1877 Bryant Poems, 
Song of Sower v, By whom the busy thread. Along the 
garment’s even hem And winding seam is led. 

■f 3 . The edge, border, rim, margin of anything, 
c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 25 Swo dijeliche [he] hit al dihte 
pat on elche feinge is hem onsene. 13. . A. E. A Hit. P. A. 
1000 lasper hy3t pe fyrst gemrae .. He glente grene in he 
lowest hemme. ? a 1400 Morte A rth. 1648 Hovande one be 
hye waye by be holte hemmes, 1607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 


66 ’J'irnon is dead, Entomb’d vpon the very liciiimc o' tli’ 
Sea. 1674 N. Fairiax Bulk <'(■ Sclu. 82 Iniagiiie we iiow 
two Angels .. ovei again.sL each oilier, in the hem or lim of 
the WO) Id. 

fig. 1649 G. Dand l Trinarth., Hen. IV, cccl.sxxvii, The 
Redactions of his Spirit Gild Only the llcninic of Life. 
1S78 Browning La Saisiaz 39 Knovvlcclgc stands^ on my 
experience : all outside its naiiow hem, Fiee smmise m.iy 
sport and welcome ! 

■ 4 . In technical uses : a. A socket at the head 

of a still or the end of a length of iiijic, etc., which 
serves to receive the end of a tube or [lipe. Obi,. 
b. The p-arlilion which divides the lieaith from 
the fiieplace in a reverberatory furnace ; the fuc- 
bridge. c. The outer edge of a niillbloiie. cl. 
Archil. See quot. 1S23. 

1559 Morvvync Evonym. 53 A hlyndc linibek is that whit li 
hath no nose nor heake, nor linibe or heinbe. 1693 ( 1. 
Pooley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 676 A Health . .divided tioin 
the Oven it self by a Hem or I’ailitlon made open al the 
top. 1710 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn. s.v. Hon, ’I'hc Ovens 
wherein. .Calamine is baked, have, .a Paititlon open at the 
’I’op, by which the Flame passes over, and .so . . bakes the 
Calamine. This partition is called the Hem. 1712 J. 
James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 19s ’I'he Joint [of a iiipe] 
which Is made with a Hem, or Collar is secured with Mas- 
tick and Hemp. i8oz Trans. Sac. Arts XX. 275 JCath 
millstone is.. eleven inches thick in the hem, and Lhirleen 
at the eye. 1823 P. Nicholson Tract. Build. 586 Hem, 
the projecting and spiral parts of the Ionic capital. 

Heui (h’m, hem), int. and sh.'^ Also 6-7 hemme. 
8 hemm, 9 h’m. [A vocalized leprcseutalioii of 
the sound made in clearing llie Ihroat vvilli a sligiit 
effort, consisting in a guttural or glottal aspiration 
followed by nasal murmur with the lips closed, 
more closely represented by hni or k'm. In s]H)ti- 
taneous utterance, the actual sound is used ; but, in 
reading, even the interjection is usually pronounced 
hem, as the sb. and vb. regularly are. See also 
Ahem, Hum.] 

A. hit. An inlerjectional utterance like a .slight 
half cough, used to attract attention, give warning, 
or express doubt or hesitation. Also uscil to ic- 
jiresent the slight clearing of the throat of a hesi- 
tating or non-pliissed speaker. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 213 Hem, syr, yet beware of Had 
1 wyste 1 (11536 Calisto ($• Melib. Bj b. Now foi ward now 
mume now hem. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 260 When he metle 
his frendes, than woulde he .saye but, hem. 1552 Hiii.oi'.x, 
Hemme, a note of bl.Tmynge, disdeynynge, imiriieylyngc, 
shewynge, or of taciturnitye. i6oo Shaks. vJ . Y. L. i. iii. 
20 Cet. Hem them away. Eos. I would try if I could ciy 
hem, and haue him. 1614 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at ,Scz<. 
IVeap. i. ii, Oldc. Sed quod est tibi nomen Hern, 

liem. Witty. He’s dry,’ he hems; On quickly. 1763 C, 
Johnston Reverie II. 151 Hem 1 ahem 1 In the first place, 
said he, clearing his voice. 1855 Dickens Dorrit 1, viii, 
Gardens are — hem — are not accessible to me, 

B. sb. The utterance of this sound; the sound 
itself as a fact, 

1547 Boorde Brev. Healthy Ixxi. 20 After every sygh 
make an hem, or cough after it, and use myrth and mcry 
company. 1658 Sir R. Tjsmtle in 5?/4 Rep. Hist. MSS, 
Comm. 172/1 My friend heard them all give a general 
hemme after Goffe’s speech in token of .satisfaction, 1679 
Jones in Trials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 10 
Whenever a man bliould come before and make an hem, it 
should be a sign to Berry to open the Gate. 1712 Addison 
Spect. No. 269 3 My friend . . is not a little pleased with 

any one who takes notice of the stiength which he .still 
exerts in his morning hemms. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. 
vii, Lord R.'s air, looks, manners, hems, all ijortented a 
story. 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre xviii, I heard a hem close 
at my elbow. 

tHem, 'em(em),/erj./.i'0«,, zrdpl., dat.-acc. 
Forms: see below, [i. OxigindWyO^. him, hiofu, 
heom, dat. pi. in all genders of He, = OFris. him 
(Jiiam), MDu. hem, him, horn, dat. ; hem, him, acc. 
(Cf. Goth., OHG., OS. im in same sense.) 2. In 
10th c. him, heom began in north midi. dial, to be 
substituted for the acc. pi. Hi, hia, etc. ; by 1 150 the 
dative had quite supplanted the accusative in midi, 
dial., and was encroaching on it in south., and by 
1350 hem had supplanted hi in south, also, the 
dative and accusative being thus identified under the 
form/^m. (Cf. the history of Him, Me.) 3. Inioth 
c. we see p&m dat. pi. of the demonstrative That, 
The, sometimes used in the north instead of him, 
heom (perhaps as more emphatic) ; by 1200 we 
find pezxm,Peym (from O'N. peim = 0 'E.. Pi!em,pdm) 
beside hemm in Ormin (north midi.) ; and paim, 
thaim, was the regular northern ME. form. In 
15th c. theym and hem are both used by Caxton, 
as more and less emphatic. After 1500 them is 
the standard form, hem (usually written 'eni) sur- 
viving only as a subordinate weak form, chiefly 
colloquial, in which capacity it is still used in the 
south (see ’em). In the 13th c. hem was some- 
times’ combined as -m with another pronoun, as 
hem = he '’em, him = hi hem ; and in 14th c. was 
appended to vbs. as sendem, identical with modem 
send ’em. In some s.w. dialects, them has not yet 
displaced hem, ’em ; but in the north no trace of 
hem has been left for 700 years. See also Hemen.] 
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A, Forms. 

a. I liim, hiom, 1-4 heom, hym, 3-4 him , /?. 

2- 5 honi. 7. 2-5 ham, (3-4 5am). 5 . 2-7 hem, 
{Z Orm. hemm, C-7 ’hem), e. 3-4 huem. C 

3- 7 am, 3-5 -em, 7- em, ’em (mn). 

II. £7 825 Psallcr cvi[i]. 5 Sawiil lieara in him 

asprong. ££900 O. 1l. Cliron. an. 866 Hi£i him fiij? nanion 
yLauti JMS. lii licoin \vi 5 fii 3 ^enamon]. c xooo P&ctlius 
(Cotl.) 1 , 57 (Gi.) pail liio cenonde Cvhtc herdoiiand hiom 
lif mid pc iangsum begeton. ciooo Ags. Cos/'. Mall, xxii. 
2<j Da andswaiode sc limleiid hym [Lindisf. him, Rnshiu. 
lo hcoin, Halt. heom]. 1 1000 Nicodetmis xii, Da com 
lie lo liyiu limi- p;cr hig heoi a jesomnunga hmfdon and ewrop 
to hym. Hu conic je liydei ? a 1050 O. E. Ckron. (MS. C.) 
an. 1016 Hi gi.sha.s him hetwynan sealdon [Lmui /IS. {1123) 
hcom bclweoiian] Ikid. an. 1020 Mane7;a hibceopas mid 
lieom. a 1250 Oivl cy Ni,i^ht. 1517 Mid heom pu boldest, 
and hcom biweiest. 1258 Prodam. lieu. Ill, Alle opei pe 
inoaic dajl of hcom._ c 1330 R. Buunnis Ckron. Wace (Rolls) 
i.(.70 Coiyncus . .meintened hym [a.r. pam] in pes & vveie. 
c 134Q Cursor J\l. 273,1. iTrin.) Abi.aham led him [ynir-. pam, 
paim, ham] inwey. Ibid. 16810 (Laud) They comyn as he 
hym \n.rr, pam, paim, hem] bad. c 1380 Sir Fcrnmb. 4995 
pus baiouns by-gunne hym panne to doute. 

р. C117S Lamb. Horn. 77 pet hwile ne studed horn 
nawiht. c 1203 Lay. 21177 Nu fn.scn we horn lo [c 1273 to 
heom]. c 1440 in Honsch. Ord. (1790) ,123 Take raw polices 
of eyrea and bctc horn wel. ?ci473 Hunt. Hare 82 Sum 
of hoin had no laylys. 

■y. c 117S Lainb.^ Hom. 44 Ic ham 5eue reste. £11273 
Lay. 1989 Nup him he aain [£11203 heom] lende. 1 1313 
Siloni.iiAM 135 Manye of ham. c 1380 Sir Perumh. 2650 
Somme of 5am. £11423 Seven Sag. (P.) 310 Saye that I 
ham gretyng bciule. 

S. a 1131 O. E. Cki'on. an. 1123 pa bed se cyng hcom pxt 
hi Ecoldon cesen hem mice biscop, cizoo Ohmin 150 Itt 
inauepb hemm till siiine. C1386 Chaucer Pj-oI. 379 A 
Cook Lliey hadde with hem. c 1400 A/ol. Loll, ii If 
money or sum oper ping be jeuen to hem. 1379 Spenser 
She/h. Cal, May 27 Tho to the greeneWood theyspeeden 
hem all. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man. in Hum. Pro!., 
E.xcepi we make 'hem such. 1616-61 Holyday TerH/ii 
323 To stuff Thy .swelling cheeks, to bieak 'hem with a 
puff. 1661 hlARV'LLL Curr. xxix. Wks. 1872-5 11 . 70 The 
mayor and alderman or any six of hem. 

с. c 1300 /Vow. H ending x.xxv. in drft/£)J«o« i]- S'., £i/£i. (1848) 
279 Of pi soule huem ys epe. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 
106 hie knelede huem. hy-fure. a 1327 Pol. Songs (Camden) 
237 The dcvel huem afietye ! £11400 Geste K. Horn 34 in 
Ritson Meir. Rom. (Maty.), Iluein wes ful wo. 

f. c 1200 Trin. Coll. How. 57 Kr panne he hem forlete, 
and .shewe em his prest. ^1273 Lav. 11549 [P®] hing am 
[01203 heorn] axede read. £t 1340 Cursor (Fairf.), 

I am pine elclres god. .For I am \v.rr. para, paim, hem] led. 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3065 pan pus doppepei.s of fraunce 
torndem to pat foide. Ibid, 3098 per na ascapedem non. 
c 1430 T^llo Cookery-hhs, 20 Take Rys, and wasshem dene. 
1603 CtiAi'MAN All Fooles Plays 1873 I. 136 Goe Dame, 
conduct-am in. 1683 in Bagford Ball. (1878) App., They 
having Money, .slic’d ease ’um. 1692 Washington Milton's 
Def. Pop. M’s. Wks. 1738 I. 485 You have deserved well of 
’em. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 67 Q. Have all 
Languages the Articles! A. No: For the Latin is with- 
out ’em. 183a Tennyson Death o/Old Year ii, The New- 
year will take ’em away. 1863 Barnes Dorset Dial. 22 
‘ Da scent lo em, that we be under em.’ 

B. Signification, 

1. Dative. (To) tPem. (Lat. Us, Ger. ihnen.') 

a 8SS Q. F. Ckron. an. 753 Pa cumdon hie past him [Laud 
PIS, heom] namig miE;^ leofra ntere ponne hiera hlaford. 
£11134 Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1140 /Efre pe mare he iaf 
heom, pe waerse hi wmron him. a 1200 Moral Ode 388 Wel 
hem is. c 1340 Cursor M. 26 (Fairf.) pe pinges pat ham likes 
best. 1387 Trevisa Iligdeu (Rolls) I. 235 Hem semede pat 
pc legges were to feble. c 1420 Ckron. Vilod. 359 For3eeve 
hem pat gret niysdede. /iJA/. 905 Heforgaffhithom. 1460 
Capgrave Ckron. 122 He acorded with them to pay hem 
jeiely x thousand pound, 1599 [see ’em]. 

b. Governed by prep. Them. (With many 
prepositions the dative is oiiginal, but in others it 
answers to an OE. accusative, as in 2 , with which 
it is now classed as a simple objective. ) 

c 900 yuliana 81 in Exeter Bk., Ic are tet him tefie linde. 
a 117S Cott. Hom. 219 pa he-com gpdes grama ofer ham 
alle. .G1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 121 Mildheorte is ure loueid 
. . to3enes heom. c 1300 Harrow. Hell 132 Moni of hem. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8118 (Trin.) He helde hem to hem for to kis. 
1417 E. E. (1882) 27 Alte pe value of xx.li. amonge 

hame. 1426 Audelay Poems i Fore hom that here serven 
the fynd. 1483 Caxton Paris <5- V. 12 For eyther of hem 
luayntened. 1661 [see A. 6]. 1672-1730 [see ’em]. 

2 . Accusative. Them. (L. eos, eas, ea, Ger, sie.) 

£•975 Rushw, Gosp. Matt. ii. 8 Sendende heom [/li’J. G, 

hi, llatt. bye] to bethlem. Ibid. xx. 32 And cliopade heom 
[Lindisf. ceijde hia; Ags. G. clypode hi;^; Hatt. clypede 
hyo]. a 1131 O. E. Ckron. an. 1124 And brohton hem to pone 
kinge. c 117S Lamb. Hom. 17 Hit is riht pet me hem spille. 
£1 1223 Aiicr. R. 8 Eueriche mon ham mot nede holdeii. 
C1340 Cursor M. 3968 (Fairf.) He dalt ham [v.rr. pam, 
paim, hem] in twyn. £11394 P. PI- Crede 96 Let hem 
foip pasen. £11430 Two Cookery-bks, j, 37 Take Perys, 
& sepie ham, & Pike ham & stampe ham, & draw hem porw 
a slraynoure. 1477 Paston Lett. No. 807 III. 211 Ye dial 
not leke wel be them whan ye see hem. 1603 Marston, 
etc. Eastiu, Ilo in. ii, They goe forth on holydayes and 
gather ’hem by the Sea-shore. 1702-1868 [see ’em], 

3. Rejlexive and Reciprocal Fro 7 t. {dat. and acci) 
Themselves, to themselves ; (to) each other. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark i. 27 Hi betwux him cwmdon hgso 
Lindisf. bituih him. c 1160 Hatton hw be-_tweoxe heom 
cwm'Sen]. a 1173 Cott. Hom. 225 pa eweoen hi betwxe ham 
pat hi woldan. c 1200 Ormin 13736 P ®33 bape hemm hidden. 
£1380 Wycuf Sel, Wks. III. 121 Men pat hen ypocntis 
hyen hom in holynes. c 1430 Freemasonry^ 7 A cownsel 
togeder they cowthe hem take, c 1430 Plerhtl 149 Yef tliei 
sholde hem arme. 1379 [see A. 6]. 


Hence, tHems (i.e. them's-, so IsllOw. hews = 
hare, haer) = their, their own. Obs. rare. 

£1410 Love Donavent. Mirr. Iviii. If. 113 (Gibbs MS.) To 
pntte awey fro heie hertes alle manere..of niysbeleue to 
hope hems [v, rr. thayre, Iheyrs] .and ourc giete profyte. 

Hem, V.l Also 5 hemne, 5-7 hemme, hemm, 

7 liemb. [f. Hem Not known before i^tli c. 
Sense 3 is usually taken to be the same word, though 
this is not certain. Qnot. 15S3 approaches the 
sense of Ger. hemineni\ 

1. trans. To edge or border (a garment or cloth) ; 
to decorate with a border, fringe, or the lilte. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 Hemmyn garmeutys, limbo, 
fimbrio. 14.. F£)£. in Wr.-Wuleker 599/25 ( 9 mr£‘, to hemiiy. 
i486 Bk. St. A Ilians, Her, Dj a, Here folowis an odir cios 
hemyt or boi derit. £1340 Pilgr. T. 175 in Tkynnds A nimadv. 
(1865) App. i. 82 With a blak fiyng heniyd at about. 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vi. (R.), Walkyng vp and downe 
in hys hahite garded or hemmed with hys biode phylac- 
teries. 1390 Spcnser E.Q. II. iii. 26 All the skht about 
Was hemd with golden fiinge. 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Caribby Isles 114 The ends of the sleeves, .and the bottom 
of it are hemm’d in with a very thin black skin. 

2 . To turn in and sew down the edge of (a piece 
of stuff), ittlr. To do the particular kind of sew- 
ing which is used in this operation. 

1330 Palsgr. 583/1 , 1 hemme a shyrte or a smocke . . Hemme 
mykerclier, I praye 3'ou. 1738 Johnson Idler Yio. 15^2 
She is . . hemming a tpwel. 1775 — in Bosaucll 14 Apr., A 
man would not submit to learn to hem a ruffle, of his wife, 
or his wife’s maid, a 1845 Hood Pm not a single Man iv. 
One used to stitch a collar then, Another hemmed a fiill. 
1875 Plain Needlesuork 13 These pieces should be hemmed 
on each side, thus making twelve yards of hemming. 

itttr. 1867 Trollope Ckron, Barset I. xxiii. 194 [She] sat 
. .hemming diligently at certain articles of clothing. 
fg._ 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 202 The contextuie 
of th!s_ Discourse will.. be the less subject to lavel out, if 
I hem it with the Speech of our learned. .Annotator. 

3 . To confine or bound by an environment of any 
kind ; to enclose, shut in, limit, restrain, imprison. 
Now rarely without advb. extension, most usually 
in, also about, round, up ; hem otU, lo shut out. 

iS38_ Leland Itin. III. 23 A Creeke of Salt Water., 
hemmith in a peace of Mr. Reskymer’s Parke. 1580 Sidney 
Ps. V. V, Thy woik it is such men safe in to hemm With 
kindest care. 1583 Stanyhohst jEneis, etc. (Arb.) 135 
The northern fro.stye gale hemd the riuer, 1594 Marlowe 
& Nasiie Dido it. i. His band of Myrmidons . . which 
hemm’d me about. 1640 G. Sandys Christ's Pass. in. 
259 Late hemh’d with Auditors whose store Incumbred the 
too-narrow Shore, 1667 Milton P, L, iv. 979 Th’ Angelic 
Squadron, .began to hemm him round With poited Spears. 
1697 Drvdcn .lEneid iv. 55 On ev’ry side . . hemm’d with 
warlike Foes. r788 Cowper Corr. (1824) II. 150 You will 
find it pleasant .. at least not to be hemmed around by 
business.^ 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge Ixii, The angle of 
the wall into which I had hemmed him back. 1876 R. F. 
Burton Gorilla L. I. 166 The tall black trees which hem 
in the village. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 133 The Caitha- 
ginians weie . . hemmed up in the north-western corner of the 
island. 

Hem, [f- Hem inti\ 

1, intr. To utter the sound described under Hem 
int. ; to give a short sharp cough as a signal, etc. ; 
to clear the throat; to stammer or hesitate in 
speech ; to express disapproval of a speaker by 
faclitious coughing. 

1470-83 [see Hemming vbl. 1530 Palsgr. 583/r, 

I hemme, I coughe, je tousse. Whan you here me hemme, 
than come. 1333 T. Wilson Rket. 62 Hnckyng and 
hemrayng as though our wittes and our senses were a woll 
gatheryng. 160a Siiaks. Ham. iv. v. 5 She speaks much 
of her father . . and hems and beats her heart. _ a i6iz 
Harington Epigr. 11. xxv. (R.), His tongue so vainly did 
and idly chatter, The people nought but hem, and cough, 
and spatter, 1679 Trials Green, etc. Murder Sir E. Godfrey 
19 Some body hem’d, and that was the Sign. 1710 Addison 
Taller No. 155 P 2, I heard some body at a Distance hem- 
ming after me. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. 103, 

I arose ; the man hemming up for a speech, _ rising, and 
beginning to set his splay feet, .in an approaching posture. 
1848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xx, Jane, if any one is about, 
come to the foot of the stairs and hem. 

b. 111 combination, as hem and hawk, hem and 
haw, hem and ha. Cf. hum and haw, Hum v. 

1580 Badington /)£?r£/’x /’r£y'£r (1596) 61 Wee gape 
and we yavvne, we hem and we havvke. 1604 [see Ha iv.]. 
1786 Mad. D’.Ardlay Lett, 16 Oct,, I hemmed and hawed 
— but the Queen stopped reading. 1833 Marryat P. 
Simple Ixi, You would nave done better, to liave hemmed 
or hawed, so as to let your officers know that you were 
present. 1833 Thackeray Hetucomes II. 285 The old 
Colonel., hems and hahs, and repeats himself a good deal. 

f 2 . trans. To utter or read out or pm' with fre- 
quent hems or coughs. Hem in : to throw in or 
interject with a hem. Obs. 

1333 T. Wilson Rket. 117 b, Some coughes at euery 
woorde. Somehemmesitout. 1367 R. Edwards i?£H«£)« ty 
Pythias in Hazl. DodsleylY. 69 Then follow me, and hem 
in a word now and then, a 1693 U rquhart Rabelais in. xv. 
12S 'Their Matines were hem’d over only with three Lessons. 
3 . To remove, clear away witli a hem or cough. 
Also _fig, 

1600 Shaks. A, V, L. I. iii. 19 Ros. These burs are in my 
heart. Cel. Hem them away. 1800 Mrs. Hervev Monrtray 
Fain. III. 201 Emma, .tried in vain to hem away a rising sigh. 
Hence He'ruming ppl. a. 

1606 Choice, Chance, etc. in Brit. Bibl. (1812) II. 559 note, 
Made him with a hemming sigh, ilfauouiedly sing the ballad. 

Hem, obs, by-form of Home ; var. Him pron. 


Hem, Sc. var. Hame 2, 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hem, a horse-collai. 1S47-8 H. Miller 
P'irst Impr. v. 73 Not a piete of hem-mounting or trace- 
chain, not a cart-axle 01 wheel-iim, was secuie. 

Hema-, Hemato-, vaiiaut spelling of ILema-, 
ILemato-, q.v. : common in U.S., less frequent in 
Great Biitain, exc. in the commercial spelling of 
Hematite (see I-Lematite). 

Hemantiek, -ik, obs. forms of Heemantio. 
Hematist, obs. var. of Amethyst. 

1638 Sir T. IIcrdeht Trav. (ed. 2) 108 Calcedons, Hema- 
list.s, Peail. 

Hemble : see Hemel. 

t Heme, sh. Obs. rare. [perb. ri deriv. of OE. 
ham Home ; cf. next.] ? A man ; ? a householder. 

£11230 Oiul t) Night. 1115 For children gronies heme and 
bine Hihenchepalle of piiepine. a Pol. Songs (Camden) 
156 An heme in an heiygoud with hoiiginde sleven. 

t Heme, a. Obs. ran. [? f. ham Home.] ? Fit- 
ting, suitable, agreeable. 

fi 1310 in Wiiglit Lyric P. vhi. 32 In rude were roo with 
lieni roiine. That he milUe henlen ase hint were heme. 

So He-iiiely adv., ? fittingly, fitly. 

13.. Gaw. t]- Gr. Knt. 1852 While he hit hade hemely 
lialched aboute. 

Hemel, heinniel (he'm’l). north, dial. Also 
8-9 hemble. [Etymol, nncertaiii ; possibly a dim. 
formation from root of Ham sbR (Cf. also Helm 
7.)] A cow-shed; a close for cattle, partly 
covered. 

1717 ill N. Riding Rec. VII. 284 A messuage or dwelling 
Iiouse with a stable, a barn, a hemble or cowhouse, on the 
backside of the said messuage. 1806 R. Kerr Agric. Sui-v. 
Berwick 303 (Jam.) Sheds are named hemmels. 1825 
Brockett, Hemmel, a shed or covering for cattle. 1830 
yi-nl. R. Agric, Sac. XL 1. 30 Cattle hemels . . are highly 
favourable to health. 

Hemelytrum : see Hemielytrum. 
t Hemen, hymen, -yn, pron. Obs. exc. dial. 
[A form of the 31 d person pronoun dative-accusa- 
tive plural, found in s.vv. befoie 1400 (many in- 
stances in Sir Ferwnbras). It appears to have 
been formed from the dat.-acc. pi. Hem, hym 
(perh, for its clearer differentiation from 3 sing, 
masc. him, hym), by addition of the southern pi. 
ending -eii {-yn) ; cf. the double plurals childr-en, 
brethr-en, ky-en, kyne, also of southern origin; 
and the analogous mod.Ger. dat. pi. ihn-en, from 
MHG. in, OITG. im, in, differentiated fiom the 
acc. sing, ihn by the same suffix. Already in 14th 
c. the metre shows that it was often reduced in 
pronunciation and combination to 'men, 'myn, 
which, with the spelling min, mun, is still charac- 
teristic of Devonshire dialect.] = Them. 

1 . Dative. To them, 

£ 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1395 Ryche garnyraentz fork sclie 
drow, & by-tok hymen [= ’men] for to were. Ibid. 1963 So 
kow schalt hemen alle schewe, kat kay buk al mys-went. 
b. after preposition. Them. 

£ 1380 Sir F’erumb. 1567 A cryede to hymen wel an liei, & 
kus he hymen grette. Hdd.^ 1672 Euerech of hymen pan 
tok an bed. Ibid. 1749 With hymen schalt pou al kyng 
fynde jmt kov hast to ous y-said. 1866 ‘ N. Hogg ' Poems 
Ser. II. 6 An zlayp’d way bothe aw-min under tha close. 

2 . Acczisalive. Them. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 3542 To holde hymen [=^ ’men] l>o 
with-inne. Ibid. 4239 pan clepede he hemen kat were most 
worthiest. Ibid. 4261 Vlefte hymen murye, & in god aray. 
1746 Exmoor Scolding 270 (E. D. S ) If e’er tha comsL lo 
Hewn only to zey men. Ibid. 419 Twonty Nobles a Year 
and a Puss to put min in. 1866 ‘ N._ Hogg ’ Poems Ser. 11. 

3 Ma spurrit .. Zeth |Doant put min inta rime.’ Ibid. 6 
Hur’d car’d min upstairs. 

3 . rejl. Themselves, to themselves. 

£1380 Sir Ferumb. 2476 pe aineiel & is host .. armede 
hymen ecchon. Ibid. 3022 Ac hymen duste doun on ke fon. 

11 Hemera. Obs. PI. -8S ; in 6 ej'ron. Irsemerae, 
7 heemere. =Ei’HEMera i (q.v.). 

£1590 Greene F'r. Bacon x. 124 The flies haeineiae. . take 
life with the sun and die with the dew. 1614 Scou. Yenus 
(1876) 21 As the flies Hmmere we do see To leaue their 
breath their life being scarce begunne. 

Hemeragie, obs. form of I-Iaemoubhagy, 

II Hemeraloplcl (be;meralJ"'pia.). Path. [mod. 
L., a. Gr, type ^yiiepaXcoiTLa, f. imepako}^, f. 17/iep-a 
day + dka-6s blind + &\p eye : cf. Nyctalopia. (In 
mod.F. himdralopie.') The Gr. ■^p.epakcoij/ appears 
in Galen as the contrary of vvKraKaiip, i.e. b Trjs 
vvKTus dkaos that is blind by night.] 
'Day-blindness'; a visual defect in which the 
eyes see indistinctly, or not at all, by daylight, but 
tolerably well by night or artificial light. (But 
used by many in the sense of ‘ niglit-blindness ', 
Nyctalopia.) 

‘ Day-blindness ’ is the etymological meaning of the word, 
and the sense in which ij/repciAiinp, as the contrary of 
vuKrdkaiilr, was used by Galen. But, as NvcTAporiA was, from 
an early date, taken by some In the opposite sense, these 
also reversed the etymological sense of hemeralopia, and 
used it as = ‘night-blindness’, ‘day-sight’, as if the word 
were hemeropia. ‘With the exception of Copland and 
Henry Power, all or most modern authors . . have used the 
term in the sense of night-blindness. The Royal College 
of Physicians of London have reverted to the true meaning 
of the word in their “Nomenclature of Diseases’” [Syd, 
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Soc. Lex.). Hut the Medkal Dictionary of F. P, Foster, 
New Yoik, i8gi, continues the non- etymological sense of 
‘day-vision, night-blindness The word was rightly used 
by Paie in i6th c. : CEuzires xv- 3 (.Littre) Le contraire 
est quand on voit mieux de miit que de jour, et se pent dire 
hemeralopia en grec, ceil de chat en fianfois. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hemeralopia, a Faculty when 
one sees cleaier in the Night than in the Day. 1814 R. W. 
BA.MPFIELD in Med. Chinirg. Trans. N . yz {title) A Prac- 
tical Essay on Henieialopia, or Night Blindness, commonly 
called Nyctalopia. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IN. 
144 The confusion which has taken place among eailier 
writers in distinguishing the disease by two directly oppo- 
site terms, nyctalopia and hemeialopia. Ibid. 143 It 
[hemeialopia] is the luscitas of Beei ; the day-blindness 
of various other wi iters. i8g8 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. 

II. 896 One terming night-blindness nyctalopia, and another 
hemeralopia, while day-blindness has been equally desig- 
nated by both terms. 1878 vc.Ziemssen's Cycl. Med. XVII. 
205 Hemeialopia and scuivy have been veiy frequently 
found existing in the same person. 

Hence Keineralo'pic a., affected with or subject 
to henaeralopia. 

1878 tr. Ziemssen’s Cycl. Med. XVII. 203 Usually the 
scurvy is developed first, the patients subsequently becoming 
hemeialopic. 1S80 Libr. Utiiv. Kuowl. (N. Y.) X. 757 
[He] was the first of the family known to be hemeialopic; 
his diildren. .were all affected with night-blindness. 

Hemerine (he'mersin), a. Med. [acl. Gr. 
^]itpiv-6%, f. ffpepa day.] Of or belonging to a 
day; daily; applied to a fever = quotidian. 

1834 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hemerobaptist (Iie-merabce-ptist). Eccl. [acl. 
eccl. L. Hemerobaptista,^. -m, a. Gr. ^p.(po^airTi(Trai 
(Eusebius), f. lypcpa day-b iSairricm^y Baptist.] 

A Jewish sect which practised daily baptism as a 
spiritual means of cleansing from sin ; also an early 
obscure Christian sect who followed the same 
practice. Also aitrib. 

1577 Hanmer Aiic. Eccl, Mist. (1585) 536 The Hemero- 
b.nptists were lewes in all points. 1580 Fulice Relent., etc. 
314 A great number of the old heresies, in which the papists 
consent with the ancient hereticks ; the Valentinians, m their 
cross i. .the hemerobaptists, in their holy water. 1600 O. E. 
Reply to Libel w. iii. 46 The Hemerobaptistes for these 
continual washings . . ai-e by Epiphanius numbred in the 
catalogue of Jewish heretlckes. 1727-31 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V. 1895 BibU Soc. Rec, (N. Y.) Nov, 167/1 The interesting 
little community of the Sabeans, the descendants of the 
Hemero-haptists of the first centuries. 1897 Expositor Aug. 
145 The spread of Hemerobaptlst piinciples had developed 
widely after the destruction of the temple and the Jewish 
polity. 

So Hemeroba'ptism, f Heinerobaptiza'tion, 
the practice of daily baptism. 

1653 R. Bailie Disswas. Vind. (1655) 81 This. . was enough 
for any Hemerobaptization, and more. Expositor 
147 Theie appear to be no clear intimations of Hemeio- 
baptism in the Ignatian epistles. 

Hexnerob>ian (hemerJn'bian), a. and sb. Zool. 

[f. mod.L. Hemerobi-tts, a genus of neuropterous in- 
sects, a. Gr. ^iiepuPios, f. -qfxepa day + -/Stos living.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the genus Hemerobius or ] 
the itt'caWy Jlemerobiid^ of neuropterous insects. 

B. sb. An insect of this genus or family ; a day-fly. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., Hemerobians. 

II Kemerocai'llis. [Gr. •^fifpoicaWis a kind 
of lily that blooms but for a day, f. Tjptepa day -f 
/foAAoj beauty.] The Day Lily, a genus of Lilia- 
ceous plants chiefly natives of temperate Asia and 
Eastern Europe. 

a 1636 Bp. Hall IFU (1S37-9) VIII. 183 (D.) The hemero- 
cailis IS tiiG least esteemed, because one day ends its beauty, 
1664 Evelyn ICa/, Bort, {1729) 205 May, . Flowers in Pi iine 
..yellow Hemerocallis, striped Jacinth, early Bulbous Iris. 

tHemerology (hem&p'lbd.^i). Obs. rare-°. 
[ad. L. henterologiU'Hi, a, Gr. ijpLipoKoyiov, f. 
day + Xbyos account.] (See qiiots.) 

Blount Ghssogr., Heiueraloge {hemeroiogisem), a 
Mendar or Register declaring what is done every day, 
a Day-book. 2638 Phillips, Heinerology, a Calender, or 
Book wherein are registered the pass.ages of every day. 

Hem-fell, v. =Fei,l ». 6. 

_ iMo PlainHints ao Twohems crossing each other (which 
IS the case if gathers are hemmed in and hem-felled), must 
result m a twisted appearance of the belt. 

Hemi- (he-mi-, hrmi-), prefix, [a. Gr. ij/xi-, 
combining element, from earlier *(rapt- = L. semi-, 
Skr. sdttii-, OTeut. ^sdmi-, OE. so/n-, all meaning 
‘ half- \ Several Gr. words containing this element 
were^ in use as technical terms in later L., e.g. 
hemtcpchtim, hemina, hetnispltueriwit, hemistich- 
mm. In the modern langs. they are very numer- 
ous, not only in terms adopted or adapted from 
Gr. (directly or through L.), but in new formations, 
scientific or technical, from Greek, or on Greek 
analogies. Words formed from Latin have the 
corresponding prefix Semi- ; but there are instances 
of hybridism in the use of both prefixes.] 

Half-; one half, the half, pertaining to or affect- 
ing one half ; esp. in Anat., Biol, and Path. Per- 
taining to one of the two halves (right and left) of 
the body, or of any of its symmetrical organs. 

b. In Crystallography, denoting that a crystal 
has only half the number of faces which belong to 
the corresponding holohedral or perfect form ; 


hemisymmetrical ; as hemi forms, hevii-icositelra- 
hedron, -octahedron (hence -octahedral adj.), -scalc- 
nohedron,-trisoctahedron, IIbmiheduon, etc. (See 
also Hemidome, -pkism, -pyuamid.) 

C. In Chemistry, foimcily applied to binary 
compounds in which the combining pioportion of 
the electro-negative or chlorous radical, was sup- 
posed to be one half that of the electro-positive or 
basylous radical, as in ‘ hemichloride of copper’, 
CU 2 CI (now Cu"Cl or GujClg, cuprous chloride), 

‘ hemioxide of copper Cu^O (now Cil^O, cuprous 
oxide). These were called hemi-compounds. So 
hemi-hydrate , a comjioiind of one molecule of 
hydroxyl (HO) with two molecules of an element 
or radical. Now frequently used to foira the name 
of a derivative body, in which some constituent is 
present in half the proportion, or in a smaller pro- 
portion, than in other members of the group, as in 
hemibromhydrin, zCsH^Og-b PIBr— 4tL20 (com- 
pared with monobromhydrin, C^HgOa -t- PIBr 
— I-I 2 O), or which forms one of the two substances 
into which a body may be split up, as in hemi- 
albttmin, heniicollin. 

The following are compounds of hemi- in less 
general use ; words of greater importance follow 
in their alphabetic places. 

II Hemiatole’psia [see Ablepsy] = Hemi- 

anopsia. HemiaHni'iniu Chem., a substance 
thought to be one of the two original constituents 
of ordinary albumin; it is converted on diges- 
tion into HemiaTbuiiiose, which is probably an 
antecedent of hemipeptone. || HemiaTgia Path., 
unilateral pain. Kemia'inb, -iambus Pros., an 
iambic dimeter catalectic. 1| Heniiansesthe-sia 
Path. [AnjESTHEsia], loss of sensation in one side 
of the body; hence Hemianmstbe’sic a. ||Hemi. 
analgesia Path. [Anaigesia], insensibility to 
pain on one side of the body {Quoin's Diet. Med., 
1883). Hemiana'tropousa. [AnatboI'OUS], 
lialf-anatropons; = Hemitkopous. Hemiata’xy 
Path. [Ataxy 2], ataxy of a limb on one side 
of the body. Hemia'trophy Path. [Atrophy], 
atrophy of one side of the body or an organ. 
Hemica'talepsy Path., catalepsy affecting one side 
of the body. Hemioe'ntral a. Altai., of or per- 
taining to the hemicenirum, one of the pair of 
lateral elements which compose the centrum of a 
vertebra. Kemicepha'lic a. Anat,, of or pertain- 
ing to the hemicephalum or sinciput (Mayue Expos. 
Lex. 1854). Hemice'rebral a. Anat., of or per- 
taining to a hemicerehruin, i. e. either of the two 
CerebkaIi hemispheres. HemiohoTdate a. Biol,, 
partly or imperfectly chordate, as the anomalous 
genus Balanoglossus ; sb., a hemichordate animal. 

II Keiuicliore'a Path,, chorea affecting one side of 
the body. Kemico'lUu Chem. [Collin], a pep- 
tone-like body formed along with semiglutin, when 
a solution of gelatin is boiled for a long time. 
Hemicrystalline a., half or incompletely cry- 
stalline. Ke'iuideimlse'miqua^ver Mtis,, a note 
of half the length of a demisemiquaver, also the 
symbol for this note, resembling a quaver, but with 
four hooks. Heiuidiape'ute Anc. Mtis. [Dia- 
pente], a diminished or imperfect fifth. Kemi- 
di'tone Atic. Mus. [Ditone], a minor third. 
He'midraclim (hennidrsem) [rnxidpaxpcov'], an an- 
cient Greek coin, a half-drachma. Hemi-elli-ptic, 
-ical adjs,, half-elliptic ; ‘ applied to the recess of 
the vestibule of the external ear’. Hemi-ence- 
pba'lic a. Anat., of or pertaining to a heviien- 
ciphalon, or lateral half of the Encephalon or 
brain. Kemi-e'pilepsy Path., an epilepsy pro- 
ducing convulsions on one side of the body only. 
Kemifa'cial a. Anat., of or pertaining to one 
side of the face. Hemi'gamous a. Pot. [-fapeos 
marriage], said of grasses, having one of the two 
florets of a spicule neuter, and the other unisexual, 
Kemigeo'meter Entom., a caterpillar of the Noc- 
tuidcB, which in its mode of progression resembles 
the true geometer caterpillars. Hemiglyph 
(he'miglif) Arch., the half-glyph or -groove at the 
edge of the triglyph in 3ie Doric entablature. 
Hemi'gnatlious a. Ornith. [yvdOos jaw], having 
one mandible much shorter the other, as in 
the genus Plemignatlms of sun-birds. Hemiholo- 
he'dral a. Ctyst., having half the number of 
planes in all the octants; sometimes said of the 
parallel hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Hemihydrate Chem. : see c above. Hemimel- 
li-tic Chem., a crystalline tri-basic acid CgHoOc : 
see c above, and Mellitic. Hemili-gulate a. 
Pot., half-ligulate : said of the irregular corolla 
of a composite flower, when it has only one lip of 


the limb. Heinio-bole, -ohoTion Numism. [r)piaj- 
floAtov], an ancient Gicck coin, halt an oliol. 
XZeniioctalie'dron Cryst., a letiahediun consi- 
dered as to its relation to the octahedron ; see 
b above ; hence Heniioctalxe'dral a. Hemiolo"- 
g-aiuoiis Pot. : see qiiot. He'inione Zool. [ad. L. 
hemionus, Gr. ijpdovos, f. oi'os ass], the tlziggelai. 
HemioTthotype a. Cryst. [Outiiotype] = mono- 
clinic. HeiuipaTinate a. Biol. [ 1 ’alwate], 
half- or partially webbed, semipalmate (Mayne, 
1854). 11 Hemiparaple'g'ia Path. [irapanXrjjLa 

stiokc on one side], paralysis of one lower limb. 

11 Hemipa-resis [irdpecns slackening], paiesis 
or impaiiment of muscular strength aflectiiig one 
side of the body ; hence Hemipare-tic a. Hemi- 
pe'ptoue Chem., a variety of peptone derived fioni 
hemialbumose by a coulinuancc of the digestive 
process : see Ilemialbumin. Hemipe'talous a. 
Pot., applied to a state intermediate between 
monopetalous and polypetalous, in which the 
petals have partly coalesced. He'iuiphrase Rlus., 
a half-phrase, usually occupying only one measure. 
Hemipi'nic a, Chem., in h. acid, a dibasic ciy- 
stalline acid, formed by the decomposi- 

tion of Opianic acid, zCioIIjqOj. Heinipimnate 
a. Pot., half or partly pinnate. He'miplane 
Geom., half a plane. Heinipro'tein Chem, : see 
quoL 1878 under Ilemialbumin. Hemirlia'iu- 
phiiie a. Ichth., (a fish) having the upper jaw 
very short in comparison with ihe lower, as in the 
genus Ilemirhamphus, or half-bills. Hemise’ptal 
a, Anat., of or pertaining to a hemiseptum, or 
lateral half of a septum or partition, as those in the 
heart and brain. Hemiisouie Biol. [aSifia body], 
one half of the body of an animal. He’mispasm 
Path., a spasm affecting one side only of the body, 
Henii’trichous a. Pot. [rpiy- hair], lialf clothed 
with hairs {7'reas. Pot. 1S66). Hemitri-glypli 
Arch., a half Iriglyph (Gwilt Arch.). Hemiitype, 
a half-type, that which is heraitypic. Hemitypic 
a. Zool., partially typical of a given group, of an 
intermediate type. 

1876 ir. P. Schilizenberger' s Eerment. 145 The homipro- 
tP.idin or ^hemialbumin formed by Ibe action of lioiling 
dilute sulphuric acid on albumin. 1878 KiNOZErr Auivi. 
Chem. 36s When albumin is boiled with dilute sulphuric 
acid for a few hours it gives two kinds of syntonin, one of 
which he names hemiprotcin . , the other he terms heinial- 
bumin. 1883 Foster Phys. App. (ed. 4) 719 The *hemi- 
albumose.. was. .isolated by Meissner; it is apparently the 
body called by him. A-peptone. 2844 Beck & Felton tr. 
Mnuli’s Metres 272 Many Anacreontic poems which arc 
written in ■*hemiamhs, 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis, 
100 ^Hemiansesthesia is quite maiked. _ 2880 Bastian 
Brain xxv. 547 In many cases of Hemi-anaibthesia, the 
viscera remain at least as tender as ever under firm 
pressure. 2837 Henekey Bot. i. ii. 130 Another condition 
IS . . the aviphUroyous or heierotropous, or ^ hemianatro- 
pons, intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 
2866 Treas. Dot, 579/2 Hemianatropons, an ovule which is 
anatropal, with half the raphe free. 2886 W. R. Gowtus 
Man, Dis. Nerv. Sysi. I. 299 ^Hemiatrophy of the Tongue. 
iZZ^ Athenxwn 28 Nov. 704/2 A species of Balanoglossus 
obtained , . at Herm, Channel Islands, being the first 
recorded instance of the occurrence of this ’‘hemichordate 
ill any part of the British seas. 2882 Pritchard tr. lider's 
Epimls. Photogr. 44 Semi-glutin, by standing, reduces 
silver nitrate without precipitating it, while ^hemi-colline 
causes a flaky piecipitate of the same. 1863 Watts Diet. 
Chem. I. 669 *Hemi-Compounds . .are often called di-com- 
pounds. 2894 Athencenin ig Sept. 391/1 He. .describes the 
principal igimous rocks in groups under the_ three heads, 
Holocrystalline, “Hemici-ystalline, and Highly Glassy 
Rocks. y.%szfi>'cmprrm Rector St. BardolpDs ii. 22 Many 
I a *heml-demi-semi-quaver. 2823 Crabb Tcchnol. Diet,, 

* Plemidiapente, an imperfect fifth. 2774 Burney Hist. 
Mus. I. 3o(Jod.) The chromatick proceeded by two succes- 
sive semitones and a *hemiditone, or minor third. 2841 
H. H. Wilson Arice/ia Antigua 268 *Heniidrachm. Head 
of king, with fillet, to the right. 2836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. 
II. 530 The hemispherical and *hemi-elliptical depres- 
sions are separated by a ridge or pyramidal eminence. 
2837 Penny Cycl. VIII, 200/1 Let us suppose two diagonal 
lines to be drawn through opposite angles, and crossing 
each other on the faces of the Cube. It may be observed. . 
that the solid angles at the extremities of all these diagonals 
are truncated to produce the octahedron ; but it sometimes 
happens that the solid angles at the extremities of only 
one of those diagonals on one plane, and a tran.svcrse 
diagonal on a parallel plane, are truncated, producing a four 
instead of an eight-sided secondary figure ; these are termed 
“^hemi foims, from their presenting only half the number of 
planes which might be expected from the symmetry of the 
primary crystal. 2842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., *Hemi- 
gamons. 2826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) II. xxii. 286 
Other *hemigeometers. .have only six prolegs. 2895 Story- 
MASKELYNE Czjj^n/fqg-r. § 180 The ’‘hemi-icositetrahedion, 
or tetrahedrid pyramidioii . . called also the trigonal dodeca- 
hedron, or twelve.icoscelohedron. 2873 E'enoned Chem, (ed. 
ii) 833 Mellophanic acid undergoes similar transformations, 
resulting in the formation of *Hemimellitic and Phthahe 
acids, 2877 Watts Ibid. (ed. 12) II. 554 Hemimellitic acid 
.. crystallises in colourless needles somewhat sparingly 
soluble in water. 2837 Dana Min. i. (1844) 40 The resulting 
form is a tetrahedron or *hemi-octahedron. 2868 Ibid. 
Introd. (ed, s) 27 Monoclinic System . . The octahedral 
planes are all hemloclahcdral. 2842 Brande Dict.^ Sci., 
etc., ^Hemiologamous, a term employed in speaking of 
grasses when in the same spikelet one of two florets is 
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neuter, and the other hermaphrodite, as in several species of 
Panicum. 1883 PosTnii Phys. App. (ed. 4) 718 In.. normal 
peptic and tryptic digestion . . *hemipeptone [is pieceded] 
by a hemi-albumose. 1873 Foiwies' Chem. (ed. ii) 739 
Hem ipinic Acid is also pioduced by oxidation of opianic 
acid and of narcotine. 1892 G. B. IfAL.sii!r) klan. Synth. 
Gcom. s Any straight line in a plane cuts it into two parts 
called ■*‘heiniplanes. 1876 tr. P.Schuizenbergcr's Pernu-wt. 
6s ^Hemi-protein is also soluble in dilute alkalis, and pie- 
cipitated by acids. 1895 Siory-Maskelyne CryUallogr. 
§ 273 Of the *hemiscalenuhedion, in.stances ate met with on 
certain cry'stals of phenakite, dioptase, and ilmenite. 1871 
Sir T. Wa'ison Lect. Princ. .5- Pract. Phys. (ed. s) I. xxv. 
484 The phenomena of ^hemispasm — of convulsions limited 
to the limbs of one side. <11883 C. H. Fagge PwVc. 
.5- Pract. Med. (1886) I. 534 liemispasm — the ‘mobile 
counterpait' of hemiplegia. 

II Heniiano'psia. Path. [mod.L., f. Hemi- + 
Gr. av- priv. + ti^is &ight,] Half-blindness, being a 
loss of perception of one half the field of vision. 

i88s Stirling tr. Landois’ Ilnni. Phys. II. 786 When it 
is spoken of as paralysis of one-half of the letina, the term 
hcniio^ia is applied to it; when, with reference to the field 
of vision, the term heiniatwj>sin is used. 1891 J. Hutciiin 
SON in Archives Snrg. II. 303 Persisting vertical hemia- 
nopsia. 1893 AbvV. Med. Jrnl. 18 Nov. There was 

. . complete blindness of one eye and diminished vision, Imt 
no liernianopsia of the other. 

Hemibranch (he-mibrtcgk). Zool. [f. Hemi- + 
Gr. l3/)d7X‘“ gills.] a. An incomplete gill. b. A 
fish of the order IIefmbra 7 if /lit, having the branchial 
apparatus incomplete. Hence Hemihraiichiate 
(-bitc'ijkiicl) a., half-gilled; s/>., a heinibranch. 

1880 Lih\ Unw. Knowl. (N. Y.) VII. 431 The hemi- 
Inanchiates .. have imperfect gills or branchiae. 1891 
Nature 17 Sept. 483/2 The spiiacular gill of Ela.smobranchs 
-should be de.sciibed as the hyoid hemihranch, and the opei- 
cidar gillof the highei fishes as the first brancliial hemihranch. 

t He'inicade. Obs.t-arc—^. {^d. L,. hemica- 
ditun, Gr. -^ixLicaSiov, f. icaSos cadtts^ Cade.] ‘ A 
half Hogshead ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
He'micarp. Bot. [f. Hemi- +G r./ca/)7rds fruit.] 
A half-fruit ; one of the two carpels which consti- 
tute the fiuit of the Unihdliferoi. 

1854 la hlAYNH E.xpos. Lex. 1870 Bentley Bot. 312 
Each half-fruit Is termed a heniicarp 01 raericarp. 
Hemicentral, -cerebral, etc. ; see Hemi- 
He'inicircle. Oli.t. or arch. [f. liEMt- + Cie- 
ObE jd.] A half ciicle, semicircle. 

<2z6i8 J. Davir.s Exiasie 25 IVks. (Grosait) I. 89 Pier 
Biowes two hemi-circles did enclose Of Rubies. 1623 N. 
Carpenter Gcor, Del. i. v. (1635) 106 Euery oblique Horizon 
will diuide the Equatour into two equall hemicirclos. 1873 
J. PI, Bicnnet Winter Medit. n. xj. (ed. 5) 358 A hemi- 
circle of the majestic granite mountains. 

So HemiciTcular a., semicircular. 

1636 Blount Glossop-., BI evncircnlar, halfe round. 1893 
Lunn Ilmv to visit Italy 92 Two grand henii-circular 
colonnades, 

t Heiuicrane, Ohs. Also 6 -cran, 7 -crain, 
-cranio, -y. [a. obs. B'. hemiemine (Cotgr,), ad, 
L. hhnierdnia, a. Gr. Tjuticpavia, f. ripi- Hemi- + 
Kpaviov skull. Hemicranie is an adaptation of the 
L.]=next. 

c 1330 Lloyd Treas. Health (1583) C iv, Hyera hermetis 
purgeth the hemicran. Ibid. D j, Oyle of fystikes healeth 
the hemicrane and watchynges. 1600 Vaughan Direct. 
Health (1633) 87 Here-hence springs the Head-ache, .which 
last we call the Plemicrany or Megrim, possessing but the 
one side of the Head. 1631 Baxter In/.Bapt. 133 Cephal- 
algies, Plemicranies, Phthises. 1637 Physical Diet., H end- 
crania, or hemicrane, a kind of head-ach, when but one side 
of the head is grieved. 

II Hemicrania (hemikrr‘-nia). Path. _ [L. : 
see prec.] 1 . Headache confined to one side of 
the head ; megrim, 

1637 [see prec.]. 1661 Lovell Hist. Amm. ^ Min. 151 
The bones help the Plemiciania. _«i8oi W. PIeberden 
Comm. xvii. (1806) 93 I'lie hemicrania, or p.ain of one half 
of the head. 1872 Geo. Eliot in J. W. Cross Life III. 
157, I am. .struggling with hemicrania and malaise. 

2 . ‘Also a term used in Teratology to denote 
impeifecl development or total defect of one side 
of the brain and its coverings ’ {Syd. Soc.^ Lex.). 
Hemicra'llic, a. [ad. L. hemic?-dtuf-us=Gr, 
■hfiiicpaviicos.'] Pertaining or subject to hemicrania. 

1636 Blount Glosso^., Hemicranich. ., subject to the 
sickness called Megrim or Hemicrain. 1834 in Mavne. 

XComicycle (he'misaik’l). Also 7 -cide- [a. 
F. hdmicycle (1557 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, hemi- 
cyclitim, a. Gr. fipncvicXiov, f. 17/11- Hemi -t- kvkXos 
circle.] A half circle, semicircle ; a semicircular 
structure, as an orchestra or apse-like recess. 

1603 B. Jonson Kings Coron. Entertain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
S31/2 Upon the right hand of her .. ina hemicycle was 
seated Esychia, or Quiet. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 
2) 170 The scaberd of his sword was red. .the blade foraed 
like a bemi-cicle c 179® Cowper Notes P . L. i. 616 Thus 
forming themselves into a hemicycle or half moon figaiie, 
that all migb^liear him. i86iBeresf. Hope Eng.Cathedr. 
%<jth C. 155 Earlier and larger churches seem to have been 
contented with the single hemicycle. r -i 

Heiuicyclic (hemisi'klik), a. Bot. ^ [ad.^ F. 
Mniicycliqtie (Littre), ad. Gr. ■^ixiicvicXik-os, f. 17/11- 
KvicXiov (see prec.).] Applied to flowers which 
have the parts arranged spirally in such a manner 
that the transition from one series to another (e.g. 
from petals to stamens) occurs at the completion 


ofaturnof the spiral; also to those which have 
some parts arranged spirally {ctcyclic) and others in 
whorls {cyclic). 

187s Bi.NNEir & Dyer tr. Sachs’ Bat. In hemicyclic 
flowers those members at least which are ai ranged in whorls 
may possibly be distributed symmetrically. 

Heinicyli’ndrical, a. Having the form of 
half a cylinder, divided in the dii action of its axis. 

1834 iu Mayne Expos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Uuiv. Knowl, 
(N. Y.) V. 771 P’he articular surface of the condyles is liemi 
cylindrical. 1883 Buchan & Stewart in Encycl. B> it. XVI. 
162/2 By means of a hemicylindi Leal lens. 
Hemida'ctyl, a. and sb. Zool. [f, PIemi- + 
Gr. SaKTvXos finger.] 

A. adj. Having an oval disk at the liase of the 
toes, as in the saurian genus Hemidactylus (Web- 
ster 1S64). B. sb. A Samian of this genns ; a 
geclco. tience Heniida'ctyloxis a. = A. (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1854I. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist, III. 72 The Spotted Gecko, or 
Spotted Hemid.ictyle, a rather pi elty species of Gecko. 
Hemideaniaemiquaver, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Hemidome (he-midJum). Cijst. [f. Hemi- 
+ Dome sb. 5 b.] A pair of parallel and equal 
faces, parallel to the orthodiagonal in the mono- 
clinic (or monosymmetrical) system (in which two 
such paiis constitute a dome). Hence Hemido- 
ma'tic a., of or pertaining to a hemidome. 

1868 Dana Min. Intiod. (ed 5) 27 MoHoclinic System 
The domes parallel to the orthodiagonal are hemidomes, the 
planes in front at top being unlike in inclination tho.>ie in 
fiont below, each being a hemidome. 1879 Rutley Study 
Bocks X. 83 When the light falls obliquely either on the 
basal plane., or the hemidome of a monoclinic felspar. 

II Hemi-elytrmn (hemi|e-lilrz>m). PI. -a. Zool. 
Also crroti. liemelytrum. [mod.L., f. Gr. 17/11- 
llEUi- + ekvrpov Euytedm, sheath.] 

The fore wing of an insect, which is coriaceous 
at the base and membranous at the end, as in 
the Llemiptera and LIcteroptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entosnol. (1828) IV. xlvii. 387 Wings 
covered by Hemelytra or Tegmina. 1870 Niciioiaon 7 .aol. 
210 In some of the Hemiptera . . the apices [of the anterior 
wings] lemain membranous, and to these the term ‘heme- 
lytra ’ i.s applied. 1888 Rollesion & Jackson Anim, Life 
300 The fore wings may be converted into wing covers . . as 
in the heini-elytra of Dernmpiera and elytm of Coleoptcra. 
lienee Hemi-e-lytral a,, pertaining to or of the 
nature of a hemielylrum. 

Hemigamous, -gnathoua : see Hemi-. 
HemihedraX (hemihj-dral, -he’dral), a. Cryst. 
Also hemiedral. [f. Hemi- c + Gr. edpa seat, base 
+ -AL.] Of a crystal: Having half the number of 
planes required by the highest degree of symmetry 
belonging to its system ; thus, a tetrahedron is the 
hemihedral form corresponding to the holohedral 
octahedron. 

1837 [see Hemihedron]. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anal. III. 
806/1 Triple phosphate.. genemlly occurs in hemihedral six- 
sided prisms. 1830 Daubeny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 264 All 
the crystals, .were alike hemiedral ..that is, half of their 
similar planes or angles were modified independently of the 
other half. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 39 When the ciystal 
has dissimilar faces at the two ends of the same_ axis of 
symmetry, the form to which those faces belong is called 
hemihedral. 

Hence Heniihe’drally adv. 

1837 Dana Min, ii. 19 Minerals, whose crystals are hemi- 
liedrally modified, are invariably thus_ modified, if the 
secondary planes occur, in which the hemihediism may take 
place. 

Hemihedron (hemihrclr/fe, -he’drf/n). Cryst. 
[f. Hemi- c + Gr. ( 8 pa after hexahedron, etc. Cf. F . 
himi'edre. ] A form or ci7stal of a hemihedral type. 

1837 Dana Min.W. 19 This species of hemihedial Crystal 
has been called the inclined hemihedron. 1893 Story- 
Maskelvnb Crystallogr. § 137 A form of the hemi-sym- 
metrical kind will be termed a seiniform or a liemihedron. 
Ibid. § 176 Holo-systemalic haplohedial forms; or holo- 
tes.seral hemilredra. r r t, 7 ■/ 7 

So Hemihe-clrism, Hemilie-axy [cf. F. hiimid- 
77V], the property or quality of crystallization in 
hemihedral forms. 

1837 Dana Min. ii. 19 The first species of heinihedrism 
gives rise to solids, whose opposite planes are not parallel. 
Ibid , Examples of the first kind of licmihedrism, in which 
h.Tlf the angles of the cube are modified. 1864-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem. II. 143 This kind of hemihedry is strikingly 
exhibited in apatite. 1883 Natures. Feb. 317/r Some re- 
marks on hemihedry in crystals. 

Hemi-logous, Chem. [f. Hemi- + 
gous.~\ (See quol.) 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 141 Hemilogous Series, 
a name applied by Shiel . . to series of organic compounds, 
the terms of which differ from one another by «CH. 

II Hemimetahola (heimiim/tEe-biJla), sh. pi. 
Entom. [mod.L. neul. pi, (sc. inseetd), f. Gr. v/ai- 
Hemi- + pera^oKos changeable.] A division of 
Insects comprising those which undergo incomplete 
metamorphosis. 

1870 Nicholson Zool. (1880) 341 Insects are divided into 
sections, called respectively A metdbola, Hcmimetabola, and 
Holometabola. 1888 Rollestom & Jackson fnim. Life 
508 In the Hemi-metabola, the larva may dilfer notably 
from the adult in the structure of theantennse, eyes, mouth- 
parts . . as well as in the absence of wings. 


Hence Hemimetabolic, Hemiineta'bolous<7r^r., 
of the nature of the IIemimetahola\ undergoing 
incomplete metamorphosis. Hemimeta'boly, in- 
complete metamorphosis. 

1870 Rolleston Anun. Life Introd. 113 The adult insect, 
whilst gaining certain organs which the larva doe.s not 
possess, such a.s wings, loses ceitaiu other.s, which thelatva 
does possess, .such as the piovisional .stuictures making up 
the ‘ mask ’ of the Libcllulidx . . Such insects are called 
‘ Hemimetabolous ’. 1873 Blaice Zool. eSi In the hemi- 

metabolic insects theic is a metamorphosis, which consists 
of 3 stages. 

Heniimetamo'rpliic, a. Biol. [f. Hemi- -t- 
Metamoephic.] = H.EMIMETAUOLIG. Hence He- 
mimetamoTphosis, incomplete or partial meta- 
morphosis ; hemimetaboly. 

1S80 Day Fishes Gt. Brit. I. Introd. 91 In some pelagic 
forms Hemimetamorphosis may occui, or very considciable 
alteiations in their giowth and development. 

Heuiimorphic (.hemiim^ufik), a. Cryst. [f. 
H EMI- -k Gr. popipr) shape -1- -ic.] Of a crystal : 
Having unlike planes or modifications at the 
ends of the same axis. So Keminio'rpli, a hemi- 
morphic crystal. HemimoTpliisin, the property 
of being hemimorphic. Heminio’rpliite Min., 
Kenngott’s name (1S53) for hydrous silicate of sine, 
the crystals of which are hemimorphic, Kemi- 
mo'xplious <2. = FIemimoephic. He’iuimorpliy 
= Hemimoephism. 

1864 Webster, Hemimorphic. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 407 
Calamine.. Orthorhombic ; hemimorphic-hemihedral. 1878 
Lawrence tr. Cotta's Rocks Class. 32 Tourmaline is 
Rhombohedral, eminently hemi-morphous. 1879 Rutlea’ 
Study Rocks x. 13S The crystals when heated and fieely 
suspended, exhibit polar electricity, a phenomenon which 
usually accompanies hemimoiphism. 1886 Syd. Soc. Le.v., 
Hemimorphy. 1893 Story-^Iaskelyne Crystallogr. § 140 
H emirnorphism is the term for a particular case of haplo- 
hedral meio-symmetiy. One-half or, it may be, one-fourth 
of the faces of the original form are present in the hemi- 
morphic form : but these all lie on one side of a sy.stematic 
plane, the symmetral character of which is in abeyance. 
[bid. S 272 Hemimorphous forms are not rare in the He.x- 
agonal system, but they occur most often .as homimorphs of 
hemisymnietrical types of ciystal. 

II Hemina (h/msima) . Also (anglicizedorasF.) 
/ hemine, S emine, (esmine). [L. hemtna, a. Gr. 
fipiva., f. ^/ti- half-. Cf. F. emine, hemine ‘ a mea- 
sure tliat containes three Possons ; and comes to, in 
weight, about senen and a halfe of our moderne 
ounces ’ (Cotgr. ).] A liquid measure (01 ig. ancient 
Sicilian) of about half a pint ; also, a measure for 
corn (see above, and quot. ij.'ifi), 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xix. Five heads of the Poppy 
being sodden in three hemines of wine. 1661 Lovell Hist, 
Anim. ij- Min, 3 The Ephemeia feaver is cured by 3 drops 
taken from an Asses eare. .in two hemina’s of water. 1743 
A. Butler Lives Saints (1836) 1. 377 note. The hemina of 
wine allowed by St. Eennet. 1756 1<. Rolt Diet. Trade <$• 
Comm., Hemina, Emine, or Esinine, is a great corn measure 
. . At Marseilles the hemina of coin weighs 75 lb. . . and In 
Barbary it is computed equal to g bushels. 

Heming, var. of Hemming sb. Obs. 

HemioctaHedron, etc. ; sec Hemi- 

II Hemiolia (hemiou-lia). Mtts. Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6 hemiola, / hemiolion, hemolios, 8 
hemiolius. [med.L, hemioUa, a. Gr. ^/iioAfa 
(sc. liaaraais interval, in Plato), fern, of ■qp.tuXios ‘ in 
the ratio of one and a half to one f. ^/n- Hemi- 
-t- oAos whole.] In medimval music, a. A perfect 
fifth, so callecl because pioduced by shortening a 
string to two-thirds of its lengtli, lb. Three notes 
in the place of two ; a trijilet. 

1397 Morley Introd. Mrs. 30 That proportion wliich_ the 
musitions falselie termed Hemiola, when in deede it is 
nothing else but a round Tripla. 1603 Holland Plutareh's 
Mor, 1338 (Stanf.) The proportion of the Musicke or Sym- 
pbonte Diatessaron, is Epitritos or Sesquitertiall, that is to 
say, the whole and a third part over : ofDiapente, Hemolios 
or Sesquialterall . .the whole and halfe as mudi moie. 1631 
J. F[reake] Agrippeis Occ. Philos. 182 Harmony contains 
three consents in tune. Diapason, Hemiolion, Diatessaioii. 
1727-31 Chambers Cycl. 1880 in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 727. 

II Hexnio'pia, Hemio'psia. Path. Also 
(anglicized) hemiopy, -opsy. [mod.L., f. Hemi- -i- 
Gr. &\p, dnr- eye, opis sight.] = HEMIANOPSIA. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Hemiopsia, a defect of vision, 
in which the person sees the half, but not the whole of an 
object, 1831 Brewster Newton (1835) Lx. 230 The curious 
disease of hemiopsy, or amaurosis dimidiata, in which the 
patient sees with each eye only half of an object, being blind 
to the other half. 1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 114/2 Hemiopia. 
1834 yixxnr.Expos. Le.x.,H emiopia, Hemiopsia. .hemiopy: 
heniiopsy. 1864-70 T. Holmes & Hulke Syst. Surg. (1883) 
II. viii. 77 Transient hemiopsia is often an initial symptom 
of megrim. 

Hemipalmate, -phrase, etc, : see FIemi-. 

Hemiple'ctic, a. Path. [f. Hemi- -k Gr. 
■nX-tjKriK-Zs of a striking kind.] = Hemiplegic. 

i^i in F. P. Foster Med. Diet, 

II Hemiplegia (hemiplrdgia). Path. [Late 
L., a. Gr. hpauK'rpiia (rare, for T7/n7r\7j^ta), i. fjpi- 
Hemi- + vXrjyTi stroke, f. stem of uX-qaireLv to strike.] 
Paralysis of one side of the body ; usually caused 
by a lesion in the opposite side of the brain. 

1600 Holland Pliny xli. xvi. 1 105 The Consull . . fell dovvne 
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in a fit of Apoplexie : whicli turned into an HemipUgia or 
dead palsey all the one side of his bodie. 1754 CiiESTERr. 
in World No. 92 ^ S Though they have not yet lost one 
half of themselves hy a hemiplegia, a 1754 IVTuad Wks. 481 
(Jod.) On dissection of the bodies of apoplecticks who had 
been seized with an hemiplegia, he always found the cause 
of the disease in the opposite .side of the brain. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 291 In old Hemiplegias the epi- 
dermis is often dry, rough, and .seal}'. 

Hence Hemiple'g'iao a., affected with or subject 
to hemiplegia ; sb., one so affected. Kemiple'gian 
a. = prec. 

1782 W. Hcberden Comm. Ixix. (1806) 352 In one hemi- 
plegiac the motion of the paits hegnn to return. 1835-6 
Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 805/1 In liemiplegiac subjects. 1842 
Syd. Smith Lett. Lockhig in Kaihv. Wks, 1859 II. 324/1 
hlost absurd . . is this hemiplegian law— an act . . to piotect 
one side of the body and not the other. 

Hemiple^C (hemiple-d^iic, -plJ'-). 2'‘ath. 

[f. prec, + -icj Pertaining to or characterized by 
hemiplegia ; affected with or subject to hemiplegia. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 478 Hemiplegic 
palsy. Ihid. 480 The jaundice affecting the hemiplegic side 
alone. i86i T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 602 'I'lie convulsion 
is hemiplegic. 1878 Smithsonian Inst, Rep. 419 note,, A 
hemiplegic person has the will to move the paralysed hmb.s, 
but not the power. 

Heiniplegy (hennipled^ij. rare. Also hemi- 
plege. [ad. late L. hemiplegia (see above). (In 
mod.F. htjmiplegie, 1752).] =Hemiplegha. 

1755 in Johnson. 180a Med. Jrul. VIII. 312 To ascei tain, 
whether in hemiplegies the pi imitivc cause continues la act 
in the brain. 1864 Gd. IForiis 723/1 A twist or a hemiplcgo 
of the reasoning faculty. 

t He'iniplexy. Obs. \p.A.mo(\.'L.hemipleyza, 
a. Gr. a stroke on one side, f. 17/xi- IIemi- 

+ irAtjyi) stroke.] = HemipeeCtIa. 

1576 Baker fezveU of Plealth 161 b. It prcvayleth against 
the palsie of the members, left after an Apoplexie, or Heml- 
plexie. 1656 in Blount Glossogr., H eniiplexy. 

Hemipod, >pode (he-mip^^d, -poud). [ad. mod. 
L. hemi^dius (Temminck’s generic name), f. Gr 
17 Hemi- + ttouj, woS-os foot.] A member of the 
genus Hemipodms, or Ttirnix, of three-toed qitail- 
like birds ; a bnsh-quail, ortygan. 

1B62 Trans. Zool. Soc. V. 149 Certain border-groups.. the 
Sand-Grouse, the Hemipodes, and the Tinamous. 1886 
Idneycl. Brit, XX, 147 One species, '/'[urni.v] sylvaiica, 
inhabiLs Barbaiy and southern Spain, and under the name 
of Andalucian Hemipode has been included., among British 
Birds as a reputed straggler, 1893 Newton Diet, Birds, 
Hemipode, a recognized English rendei-ing of Temniinck’s 
geneiic aatae Hemipodius (1815). .forasmall group of birds 
some of which Anglo-Indians often call ‘ Bustard-Quails ’ or 
‘ Button-Quails ’. 

So Heniipo'dline a., allied to the Hemipodes. 

1862 Trans. Zool. Soc, V. 1S9 The Galline, Columbine, or 
Hemlpodiine types. 

Hemiprism (he-mipriz’m). Cryst. [Hemi-.] 
A pair of parallel faces, parallel to the vertical 
axis of the crystal in the Iriclinic system (in which 
two such pairs constitute a prism). 

1864 Dana in Webster, Hemiprism, a form, in the mono- 
clinic and triclinic systems of crystallization, that comprises 
but one face of a pnsm and its opposite, 1882 A. H. Green 
Phys. Geol, (ed. 3) 70 The prisms will be Hemiprisms. 
Hence Hemiprisnra'tic a., of the nature of a 
hemiprism. 

1837 Dana Min. (1844) 324 Hemi-piisraatic Kouphone- 
Spar. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks x. 87 In both systems 
there are nemlprismatic cleavages. 

Hemipter (h7mi-pl3.i). [ad. r. hemiptbre, f. 
L, hcviiptera : see next.] One of the Hemiplcra. 

1828 Webster s.v., The hemipters form an order of insects 
with the upper wings usually half cruslaceous and half 
membranaceous, and incnnibenL on each other. 1863 Dana 
Man. Geol. 420 Hemipters have the outer wings coriaceous 
for about half their length only. 

llHemiptera(hi'mi-ptera),ji.j«/. Entom. Rarely 
in sing. Hemipteron. [mod.L., nent. pi. of 
heinipterus, f. heini-f fjia- Hemi- -p irrtpbv wing, in 
reference to the structure of the wings.] A large 
order of Insects, comprising a wide variety of dif- 
ferent kinds, characterized by a suctorial mouth, 
and in the largest group (the Hetbropiera), by 
wings coriaceous at the base and membranous at 
the tip. Also called Rhynchota. Well-known 
examples are bugs, lice, and plant-lice. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol., Hemiptera. 1834 McMur- 
TRiE Cuvier's Anhn. Kingd. 403 These Hemiptera, also 
called pseudo-aphides.. live on the trees and plants from 
which they derive their nourishment. 1885 H. 0 . Forbes 
East. Archipelago y\\\. 251 A singular case of ants milking 
a winged Hemipteron, which of course could not he kept in 
captivity. 

Hence Henii'pteral a., hemipterous. Hemi- 
pterana^',, hemipterous; j 3 .,oae oi the Ilemplera. 
Henil'pterist, a student or collector of Hemiptera. 

1828 Webster, Heinipteral, 1865 Douglas & Scott Brit. 
Hemiptera 6 The instruments of capture used by the 
Coleopterist will be those wanted by the Hemipterist. 1877 
Huxley Altai, Inv, Anim. vii. 424 The absence of palps . . 
suggesting that the Hemipteran mouth is the extreme term 
of a series of modifications, xB^8 Pop. Set. Mcwi/ily Aug 512 
That terrible microscopic hemipteran, the chincli-bug. 
Hemipterous (h^hai-pteras), a. Entom, [f. 
Hemiptera -f -ous.] Pertaining lo or character- 
istic of the Hemiptera, 


1816 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) I. 257 The hemipterous 
Order of insects. 1880 Athenvenm 30 Oct. 574/1 Specimens 
of. .an Hemipterous insect supposed to be damaging the 
hops giown near Canterbury. 

Hemipyramid. Crysi. [Hemi-.] A figure 
consisting of two pairs of parallel faces intersecting 
all three axes in the monosym metric system (in 
which four such pairs constitute a jiyraraid). 
Hence HeinipyraTniclal a., of or pertaining to a 
hemipyramid. 

1854 Maync Expos. Le.v., Hemipyramidal . . Hemirhom- 
hohedral. 

HemirliampMne, etc. : see Hemi-. 
Heinisect, V. [f. PIemi- + L. sect-, ppl, stem 
of seedre to cut.] trails. To bisect, esp. longitu- 
dinally, or into the right and left halves. So Heiui- 
se'ction, the action or process of thus bisecting. 

1878 Foster Phys. in. v. § 3. 487_In the frog, after hemi- 
scction of the cord below the brachial ple.xus. 1885 Science 
II Sept. 223/1 A hemisected skeleton showing the vaiiation 
in size of the neural and hannal cavities. Athinwym 

30 Mar. 412/1 The Changes in Movement and Sensation 
produced hy Hemisectiou of the Spinal Cord in the Cat. 

Hemlsphewal, a. rare. [f. next + -al.] Of 
or pertaining lo a hemisphere. 

1839 Bailey Eesius xxix. (1854) 475 The great galactic 
line of life Which parts the lieraispheral palm of Heaven. 

Hemispliere (he-misfioi). Forms: a. 4-5 
hemy-, hemi-, -sperie, -ye, 4-6 emy-, emi-, 
(6me)sperie, -ry, 6h.emispherie, -ye. P. 5 hlemy- 
spere, 6 emispere, hemispher, 6-7 -spheere, 
7-8 hemiaphear(e, 6- hemisphere. [In form 
hemispheric, etc., ad. late L, hcviisphxriuvi, a. Gr. 
'^picrcjiaLpiov, f. Hemi- - 4 - a^iaipa Si'HERE ; in 
form hemisphere, through OF. emispere, -sphere 
(13-14111 c.), mod.F. himisplierel\ 

1 . generally. A half sphere ; one of the halves of 
a sphere or globe formed by a plane passing through 
the centre. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy. ii. xviii. 51 Al 
made of very cleare glasse . . in foiine of a rounde Hemi- 
sphere. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. \. ii In one of oar 
Critical Ob.servations, I could see more then a hemisphere 
of the eye at once. 1796 Hutton Diet. Math, s.v., 'I'hc 
centre of gravity of a Hemisphere, is five-eighths of the 
radius distant fioin the vertex. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. 
Econ, 11 . 331 A hemisphere of the cocoa-nut shell is u.sed 
as a lamp to bum its own oil. i^S Stohy-Maskelyne 
Crystallogr. §325 The .sphere of projection is divided into 
hemispheres by a single syininetral plane. 

b, Magdeburg hemispheres, a contrivance in- 
vented by OUo von Gueiicke of Magdeburg to 
demonstiate the pressure of the air. 

It consi.sts of two strong hollow nicely-fitting brass hemi- 
spheres, each of which is furnished with a handle, and one 
with a cock to be adjusted to an air-pump. When they are 
fitted together and the air has been exhausted, great force 
is lequired to separate them. 

1815 in Hutton Math. Diet. 1858 Lardner Hand-hk. 
Nat. Phil. 179 Tvvo of the strongest men will be unable to 
tear the hemispheres asunder, provided they are ofapoderate 
magnitude, owing to the amount of the piessurc with which 
they are held together. 

2 . spec. Half of the celestial sphere; in early 
quols., csp. that half of the heavens seen above 
the horizon, the sky above us ; in Astron., usually, 
ojie of the halves into which the celestial globe is 
divided by the equinoctial or by the ecliptic. (The 
earliest sense in Eng.) 

OL ei374 Chaucer Troylm ni. 1390 (1439) (Harl. MS.) 
Ther god. .pe for thyn haste. .So fast ay to our hemysperie 
Iz/.rr. emesperie, hemy-spere] bynde 1 C1391 — Astral. 1. 
§ 18 The cercle pat deuydeth the two Emysperies, jiat is, 
the partie of the heuene a-boue the Erthe & the partie 
be-nethe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xx. 90 We schuld hafe 
sene all )>e rouiideness of pe firmament, pat es to say bathe 
pe emisperies, pe vppermare and pe_nedermare,_ 1412-20 
Lydg. CJiron, Troy i-v. With the brightnes of his beames 
merye For to reioyse all our Hemisperie. 1509 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, i. x. When cleare Dyana..Gan for to ryse, 
lightyng our emispery. 

p. [Cf, quot. c 1374 in a.] a 1532 7 Lydg, Goodly Balade 
27 (Skeat, Chaucerian Pieces 406) The rude night, that . . 
shadoweth our emispere \rime dere], 1549 Cotrpl. Scot. vi. 
38 The stemis & planetis. .durst nocht he sene in cure hemi- 
spere. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table A Iph., H emisphere, halfe of 
the compasse of heauen, that we see. 1607 J. Davies Smnma 
Totalis Dijb, Fal’n to rest beneath our Hemyspheare. 
1725 Bradley Fain. Diet. s.v. Shepherd, The Sun keeps 
on the Left Hand of the Hemisphear. 1892 R. S. Ball In 
Starry Realms xxi. 304 The number of stars in the 
northern hemisphere alone is upwards of three hundred 
thousand. We may assume that the southern hemisphere 
has an equally numerous star-population. 

3 . One of the halves of the terrestrial globe, esp. 
as divided hy the equator {Northern and Southern 
.hemispheres). Also the halves containing Europe, 
Asia, and Africa {Eastern hemisphere), and Ame- 
rica {Western hemisphere), respectively. 

iSS* Recorde Cast, Knowl, (1556) 280 No generall 
eclipse, whiche should extende to all the worlde, namely 
for that hemi-Spherye, 1555 Eti-E.vt Decades (Arb.) 51 Neyther 
dydde any . , trauerse the Equinoctial line to thinferiour 
hemisphene or halfe globe of the earthe and sea. 1561 — 
Arte Nauig, i. xiv. 14 b, Also called y“ Hemisphery. 

^359 Cunningham Cosinogr. Gtasse 125 A Card, 
for halfe the face of tli* Earth whiche.. wyll conveniently 
serve for our Hemisphere. 1624 Donne Serin, xvii. 167 
The Western Hemisphere the land of Gold and Treasure ; 


The Easlein Hemisphere the I.aml of Spices and Perfumes. 
1633 Jlr.Kru'.Hr 'J'rntplc, SncrifTce vii, 'I'he.se drops., 

A Balsome are for both the Ilemisplieres. ^ 1646 Sir T. 
Pjrowne Pseud. Ep. vi. vii. 312 'J’he ancient Cosmographcis 
doe place the division of the East and Westerne Ilemi- 
spheie, that is the first terme of longitude in tlie Cmmiy 
or foitimate Islands. 1753 Adventurer No. 99 P g When 
Columbus had engaged king Ferdinand in the discovery 
of the other hemisiiliere. 1833 Htrschi'L Astron. (1S58I 
186 It is a fact..tliat T.ondon occupies ncaily the cenler 
of the terrestrial hemisphere. 

b. Hemisphere 0/ vision, II of illumination. 

i8i 2 WooDHOUSE A.tilwj. xxiii. 2.(1 The illaiiiinalcd liemi- 
spliere, called, for distinction, the Ilemisplicte of Illumina- 
tion. Ibid, 242 The hemisplieic which he sees, called the 
Hemisphere of Vision. 

4 z. A map or projection of half the lerrcslrial 
globe or the celestial globe. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s. v.. The Maps or Prints of the 
Heavens pasted on Boards or Cloth are also sometimes 
call'd Hemispheres, but more commonly Planispheres. 1858 
Hawthorne Fr. i5- It, Irnls. (18721 I. 25 Then; was a luai) 
— a heniispheie of the woild — which his father had diawn. 

5 . Anal. Each of tlie halves of the cerebram of 
the brain. (See Cerebral.) 

1804 AiiERNitTiiy Snrg. Obs. 188 Inflammation operating 
probably chiefly on the left hemisphere of the brain, 1831 
R. Knox Claijuct's Anat. 409 This hvn facc of the biain has 
been regarded, .as formed of several distinct legions, which 
they have named Lobes, and whidi occupy the base pf the 
hemispheres, 1846 Owi;n Comp. Anat. Vertchr. viii. iHi 
note, Infiiienced by the inapplirahllity of the term Mieini- 
spheies' to parts which are moie commonly sidicres or 
splicioids. 1873 Mivart Jilem. jlnat, ix. 3(16 A yeiy lieeii 
fissuie running fumi befoic backwaiils, and dividing the 
visible part of the brain into two lateial 1ml ves termed hemi- 
sphercs. 

6. trniisf and fig. A realm or region of action, 
life, or thought; =‘sphcic’. In earlier qtiois. 
directly Jig. fiom 2. 

1503 Hawes Exatnp. Virt. xiv. (Arh.) 66 It may well glad 
thyn emyspery. 1608 D. T. Ess, Pol, 4 hlor. 38 h, Wlien 
..the starre of met it shal ajipear within the compasse of 
their Hemisphere, and offer piesents. 1699 Gaiu n Oispnis. 
n. 16 To guild, by turns, the Galliek Hemisphear, 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. j. S z. 265 To surmise the possi- 
bility, as beyond the hemisphcie of my knowledge, 1863 
Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs, Char, iii. 7.5 He is a cheering., 
gleam coming across the dark hemisplieic of treacheiy, 
mistrust, and unkindness. 

He’mispliered, a, rare. [f. prcc. -k -ed !^.] 

1 . Formed as a hemisphere. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 178 The eyes of Crabs are Ilemi- 
spher’d, almost in the same manner as l)ie.sc of Flies, 1839 
Bailey ix, (1854) 106 The hemisphered abysses heie. 

2 . Having a cerebral hemisphere (of such a kind), 

1871 Huxley in Darwin Dese, Man vii, (1883) 203 The 

Lemurine, short hemisphered, brain. 

Heuiisplie'ric, [f. l-lEMisriiERE -p -lo. Cf. 
F. himisphirique (i6th c.).] 

1 . = Hemisi’Hertoal I : chiefly in technical use. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nieholay's Voy. n. xxi. 58 Great 

bodies of building round and strongly set up vawtwise in 
form of the Hemispherike. <*1728 Woodward P'ossfls (J,), 
A pyrites, placed in the cavity of another of an hemispherick 
figure, in much the same manner as an acorn in its cup. 
1774 G. White in Fhll. Trans, LXIV. 197 In about ten 
or twelve days i,s formed an hemi-spheric nest. 1852 Tir. 
Ross Humboldt' s Trav. I. vi. 239 Mimosas, with hemi- 
spheric tops. 1870 Hooker Sind. Flora 355, 

2 . = liEMISPHElUCAL 2 . 

1889 Talmage in Voice (N, Y.) 28 Feb., Corrupt legisla- 
tion, which at times makes our Slate and National capitals 
a hemi.spheric stench. 1B96 IVcsiin. Gas. 16 Jan. 5/2 The 
Olney doctrine of the Hemisphciic Soveieignty of the 
United States. 

Hemispherical (hemisfe-rikal), a. [f. as 
prec. -h -AL.J 

L Of or pertaining to a hemisphere ; of the form 
of or resembling a hemisphere. 

1624 Wotton Archil. In Reliq. fih'js) 32 Hemispherical 
Vaults, .be. -the securest. 1685 Bqvle Effects of Mot. ix. 
114 A hdllow vessel .. of an almost Hemispherical figinc. 
1794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. xvi. 194 The capsule is., 
covered with a hemispherical lid. 1831 Brew.ster Optiis 
x.Yxix. 325, I have proposed to luse a hemispherical lens. 
1879 Cassellff TeeJm, Educ. I. 186 The seeds . . arc hemi- 
spherical, with one side convex and the other flat. 

2 . Of or belonging to one hemisphere of the 
earth ; extending over a hemisphere. 

1872 0 . W. Holmes Poet Breakf.-i. x. 334 , 1 suppo.se we 
are getting over our hemispheiical provincialism. 1884 
(if, Y, Senator) in Pall Mall G. 7 June 1/2 The American 
idea is hemispherical rather than continental. 

Hence Kemisphe'rically adzi., with a hemi- 
spherical form. 

1846 Dana Zooph, (1848) 524 Hemispherically shrubby- 
cespitose, 

Kemisphe’rico-, combining form of Hemi- 
spheric a., joined adverbially with adjectives, as 
Kemispherico-couical, -conoid cuijs., conical, 
etc. but with an approach to the hemispheric form. 

1831 Don Card. Diet, Gloss., Heinispherico-conical, a 
shape between a globe and a cone. 1851 Leighton Brit. 
Lichens 23 The slightly raised hemispherico-conoid black 
apex only visible. 

Hemisplieroid (hemisfioToid). [f, Hemi- + 
Spheroid, or f. Hemisphere -i- -oid. Cf. F, hemi- 
sphirdide (1732 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The half of 
a spheroid ; a figure approaching a hemisphere. 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Hemispheroidal, The cacao 
opens, when yellow and ripe, into two large hemispheroids. 
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1752 Bevis in Phil. Trans. XLVIII. 397 The heniisplieroid 
of the earth formed by the section . .of the circle of declina- 
tion. 1823 J. Babcock Dom. Anntsem, 209 The shape of 
his pontons, .was an oblong hemispheroid. 

Hetmisplieroi-dal, «. [f. prec. +- al.] Hav- 
ing the form of a hemispheroid. 

1727-51 CriAMiiERS Cycl. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary 
JMar.^ion I. ii. 21 A large liemispheroidal carbuncle. 

t HemispheTule. Obs. A half spherule ; a 
small hemispherical lens. 

1696 W. S. Guay in Phil. Trans. XIX. 281, I was wont 
to Grind them [glasses] and Bolish thenr on a biass Plane, 
and so reduce them to Hemispherules. 1756 Amory ’J. 
Bunch (1770) II. 81 They have them [microscopes] of all 
kinds, of one and more hemisplierules. 

Hemistich (he-mistik). Pros. Also 7 hemi- 
stique, -estique, 7-8 hemistick, 8 -estich ; 7- 8 
in L. form hemistichium. [ad. late L. he7nisHch- 
iu 7 !i, ad. Gr. lyptcrTi'xtov, f. Hemi- + crixos row, 
line, veise. Cf. F. hdmisliche (i6tli e. in Flatz.- 
Daim.), hd/?ihtiipie in Cotgr.] The half or section 
of a line of verse, as divided by the caisura or the 
like ; also, a line of less than the usual length. 

^ 57 S Laneham Let. (1871) 40 In the .skro vndergrauen .. 
iz thear a proper wooid, an hemistichi, well squaring with 
al the rest . . Lac, Cascus in/ans. 1609 Don & Cleaver 
Expos. Prov. ix, x. 88 The fiist hemistich, or former 
pait of the verse. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. iii. iv. i. ii, 
According to tliat hemistichium of Petionius, primus in 
07 be deos fecit li/nor. 1635-56 Ba^ndeis i. \/^ih 

Note, I am far from tlieir opinion, who think that Virgil 
himself intended to have filled up these broken Hemesliques. 
1711 Auuison Spect.^ No. 39 P 5, I do not dislike the 
Speeches in our English Tragedy that close with an Plenii- 
.stick or Half Verse. 1837-g Hallam Z/rH ZrV. (1847) II. 
ifig The occasional hemisticli and redundant syllables break 
the monotony of the measure, 
lienee Hemistichal pertaining to ahemisticli. 
1824 IParlopt’s Hist. Eng. Poetry (1840! I. 15 7tote, The 
reader will observe the constant return of the hemistichal 
point, which I have been careful to preserve. 

Hemisymmetry. Ciyst, [ilEiri-b.] Same 
as IIemiheduism. Fience Hemisymme'trical a ., , 
hemihedral. 

1881 TnoDrcHUM Aim. Chem. Med. II, Hemisymmetiy in 
the Chemical Constitution of Gelatin. 1895 Storv-Maske- 
LYNE Crystallogr. § 271 A few forms exhibit, in the defalca- 
tion of their alternate faces, the gyroidal hemi-symmetry, 
whicii, however, must be held really to dominate the .struc- 
tuie of the entire crystal. Ibid, § 280 Hemi-symmetiical 
crystals afford abundant examples of twin-structure. 

Hemisystema'tic, a. Cryst. [Hemi- b.l 
(See quot.] 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr, 54 A hemisystematic form. 
1895 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 139 A henn-sysiei/i- 
aiic for 77 i is a form in which only half the origin-planes or 
normals are extant, the correlative half being absent. _ 

Hcmitery. l^ath. [ad. mod.L. heviiteria, F. 
Mmitine, f. Hemi- -t- Gr. repay monster.] A general 
term for a malformation that does not amount to 
monstrosity, 

1879 Ir. De Qnairefagef Hw/t. Spec. 252 With man, as 
with animals, varieties have appeared at times which may 
he classed among hemitery. 

t He'mitoiie. Mtts. Obs. [ad. L. heitiUottiim, 
ad. Gr. rjjurbvioVf f. tiEMi- -1- rbvos Tone.] Half- 
tone, Semitone. 

1694 Phil. Trans. XVIII. 71 In the Chromatick the 
Degrees were Hemitones and Trihemitones. 1760 Stiles 
/bid. LI. 724 But, should we admit more tones than these, 
as they do, who augment their excesses by hemitones, the 
ineses of two tones must, .be applied totheplaceofonesound. 
Hemitrichous, -triglyph., etc. : see Hemi-. 
t HemitritsD'an, a. Obs. Med. [f. late L. 
he7?iiiritm-us, ad. Gr. ■^furpiraios (Hippocrates) 
semi-tertian, f. lypt- Hemi- + rpiraios on the third 
day, lasting three days, f. rpiros third : see -an. 

Cf. F. M 7 )iilrit 4 ed\ 

Semi-tertian : said of an intermittent fever that 
combines the symptoms of a quotidian and a tertian 
fever, consisting of a paroxysm occurring every day 
with a second stronger one every other day. 

1651 J. F[reak:e] Agrippds Occ. Philos, 374 It will cure 
the Hemitritean Feaver. 1657 G. Starkly Heh)io7Us 
Vind. 2S9, 1 leave out the names of Feavers Hemitritean. 
Hemitropal (hZmi-trapal), a. [f. as next'i- 
-AL.] =. HeMITEOTOUS 2. 

1864 in Worcester (citing A. Gray]. 1866 Trees. Bot. 
581/1 He}7iitropal, a slight modification of the anatropal 
ovule, in which the axis of the nucleus is more curved. 

Heniitrope (he'mitmup), a. and sb. C7yst. 
[ad. F. hd77iit>ofe (1801 Flaiiy), f. Hemi- -I- Gr, 
-TpoTTos turning.] A. = FIemithopic. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Mm. (ed. 3) 225 H£i7iitrope . . 
that is, one-half turned round, when it is composed of two 
halves of one and the same crystal, of which the one-half 
appears to be turned upon the other one-half of the circum- 
fereiice. Twin-crystal of felspar. 1823 J. 

Brooke l7itrod. Crystallogr, 89 A hemitrope crystal . . re- 
sembling one of the varieties of the common spmelle. ^ 1895 
Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § i59 *■1'® hernitrope 

position .. one pair of the faces forms a re-entrant angle. 

B. sb. A liemitropic crystal. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 176 Hauy has 
given to these reversed crystals the name hemi-tmpes, denot- 
ingone half reversed. 1895 STOuv-MASKELYNECr^srAf^-r. 

§ 157 Repetition of the twinning on similar twin-faces may 
indeed occur. .Such crystals are triple, quadiuple, KC. hemi- 
tropes (or triplings, fourlings, &c.). 
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So Ke'mitropism., Heml'tropy, hemitropic 
crystallization. 

1845 Eiicycl. Metrop. IV. 578 A variety of cases of hemi- 
tropism. 1879 Rutlev Stsidy Rocks x 92 Due to hemi- 
tropy or a half revolution of one of the halves of the 
crystal. 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. §163 It 
resuU.s from the law of hemiliopy that each pair of corre- 
sponding faces on the two cry.stals lies in one zone with the 
twin-plane and that the faces make equal angles with it. 

Hemitropic (hemitrp-pik), a. Cryst. [f. as 
piec. -k -10.] Said of a composite or twin crystal ; 
see quots. 

1886 F. W.^Rudler in Gcol, Mag. III. 267 The edges of 
the hemitiopic lamella; aie too blurred to allow the exact 
angles to be taken. 1895 Story-Maskflync Crj'xMf/qfn 
§ ^54 Two crystals are said to be hemitropic or twinned 
when, presenting identical forms, they are united together 
in such a way that, if we conceive one of them as being 
tuined through half a revolution round a particular line 
which wil'^ be termed the twin-axis.. corresponding faces 
and edges in the two ciystals_ would become parallel. Ibid. 
§ 159 111 the case of two hemitropic diplohedial crystals, the 
twin plane becomes in a crystallographic sense a plane of 
symmetiy to the twin-structure; hut . . each crystal in the 
hemitropic group retains its individuality, notwithstanding 
the mutual in tei penetration of the crystals. 

Hemi'tropous, a. [f. as prec. -t- -ona.] 

1 . Cryst. =Hemiteopic (Mayne Ant/oj. Zifd-.), 

2 . Bot. Said of an ovule having a form interme- 
diate between the anatropons and orthotropoiis, so 
that the hilum lies halfway between the base and 
the apex. 

i860 in Worcester (citing A. Gray). 

Hemitype, -typie ; see Hemi-. 

Hemlocli: (hcmlpk). Forms: a, i hymlice, 
byrnlic, hemlic, 3 hemeluc, 5 liem(e)lok, 6 bem- 
lake, 6-7 hemlooke, 7 bemloo, bemblock, 6- 
Itemiock. / 3 . 5 li’umlok(e, Humblok, bomeluk, 
-lok, 6 b-iinilocke, liomlo(k)ke, -lock(e, 5-9 
{dial.') humlook. [OE. hymlice wealc fern., hytti- 
lie, heitilic, str. masc. ; of obscure origin ; no cog- 
nate word is found in the other langs. 

The_ form Ayvi- is app. the original, that in he7>i- being 
Kentish. The later hio/t; ho7/i-, probably come from hy/ti - ; 
the ordinary form in mod. Sc, is hwtdo'\ 

1 . The common name of Conium macnlaium, 
a poisonous umbelliferous plant, having a stout 
branched stem with purplish spots, finely divided 
leaves, and small white flowers ; it is used medici- 
nally as a powerful sedative, b. Also in rural use 
applied to the large UttibelliferiB generally : in 
south of Scotland esp. to Angelica sylvest 7 i‘s, and 
to IIe 7 'acleu 77 i Sphottdylumi, ‘ Hairy Hiimlo’ 

It is not clear how far back these uses go. The OE. 
hyi/tlice was a medicinal plant (prob. Conhwi)', but in ME. 
the plant is chiefly refeired to as a weed; the definite refer- 
ences to it as poisonous appear to begin with the i6th c. 
herbalists. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 185 Cietda, hymblicas [a 800 Erfurt 
HuymblicEe]. ^725 Corpns Gloss. 463 Cictita, hymlice. 
c 1000 AIlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 136/1 Cic7tia, hemlic. 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 18 Dotohymlican and eoforjjiolan. 
Ibid, II. 74 Nira weax & hemlic, getrifula. Hid. III. 50 
Wyll in buteran nyoSerweardne hymlic. £1265 Poe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 558/3 Herba be/tedicta, i. berbe beneit, i. 
hemeluc. c 1400 Maondev. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 It es gude to 
sawe in humbloks and nettles and swilk ofier wedes. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 571/34 Cecuia, hemlok. c 1425 V oc, 
ibid. 645/21 Hie tip7ts, homelok. c x^ytAlphita 40/1 Cwha 
.. asigi. hemelok nel hornwistel. 1483 Gath. A7igl. 191/2 
An Humlok, cicala, harba lenedicta, i7it/d>ns. 0x300 
Songs (5- Ca7-ols (1847) lo (Matz.)Whan brome wyllappelles 
here, And humloke Irony in feere. Than .sek rest in lond. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasi/i. Par. fas. iii. (R.), Wbat i.s 
it elles than the poison of humlocke myxed with wyne? 
1551 Turner Herbal i. Kiv, In sum places men vse to eate 
the yong stalkes of homlokkes in sallattes. 1573 Tusser 
I/7isb. xxxiii. (1878) 74 Thy garden twifaliorv, Stroy hem- 
lock and mallow. 1578 Lyte Bodoens in. xxiv. 452 Heni- 
iocke is very euyl, dangerou.s, hurtful, and venemous. 1597 
Gekarde Herbal 904 {Britten & H.) The leaues shoote 
foorth of the ioints and branches like unto wilde Hemlocks. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 44 Her fallow Leas, The Dar- 
nell, Hemlock, and ranke Femetary, Doth root vpon. 1605 
— Macb. IV. i. 25 Roote of Hemlocke, digg'd i' th’ darke. 
163s Swan Spec. M. vi. § 4 (1643) 266 Hemlock, .is meat to 
storks, and poyson to men. 16^ Garth Dispcfis. ii. (1700) 
14 Baneful Hemlock, and cold Aconite. 1758 J. G. Cooper 
Apol. Arisiipp/ts (R.), Deadly hemlock’s pois’nous weed. 
C1800 Y7ig. Ta}7ila7ie Iv. in Scott Mi/istr. Scot. Bord., 
Their oaten pipes blew wondrous shrill. The hemlock small 
blew clear ; And louder notes from hemlock large, And bog- 
reed, struck the ear. 

b. Willi qualifying words, applied to various 
other umbelliferous plants with finely-divided 
leaves, as Bastard Hemlock, Anthriscus sylves- 
ti-is {Syd. Soc. Lexi ) ; Lesser H., Fool’s Parsley, 
Mtlntsa Cynapiutti ; Mountain H., Levislicutn 
officinale (Miller Plant-nP)\ Water H., various 
species of Cicuta and CEnanthe. 

1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts .y Sc., Ciciiia-Agtiaiica, 
long-leaved water hemlock, a poisonous plant . . growing in 
many meadows and watery places. 1788 J. Lee Itiirod. 
Bot. (ed. 4) 273 Cicuta, Water Hemlock. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xvii, 231 The waters affoi d other poisonous 
herbs as Water Hemlock. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 303 Fool’s Parsley, or Ciceley, Lesser Hemlock. 

2 . A North American tree, Abies catiadeitsis, 
more fully Hetnlpck Fir, If. Effi-uce, ‘ so called 
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from the resemblance of its branches in tenuity 
and position to the leaves of the common hemlock ’. 

1776 C. Carroll JtviI. Miss. Canada in B. Mayer Me//;. 
(1845) 49 Several rocky islands appear in the lake [George, 
N. Y.], covered with a species of cedar here called hemlock. 
1S30 Lyell Princ. Ceol. xiv. (1S47) 197 Forests of spiuce- 
fir and hemlock, a kind of fir .somewhat resembling our yew 
ill foliage. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Nahcre Wks. iBohn) I. 
224 The stems of pines, hemlocks, and oak.s, almost gleam, 
like iron on the excited eye. 1847 Longp. Ev. Prel. i The 
murmuring pines and the hemlocks, Beaided with mo,ss, 
and in garmeiite green, indistinct in the twilight. 1856 
Bryant Poems, Catte7'skill Falls iv. The long dark boughs 
of the hemlock fir. 1892 Garde/i 27 Aug. 200 One came 
upon finely-developed specimens of the Hemlock Spruce .. 
the Indian Cedar .. and such-like ornamental trees. 

b. Ground Ilenilock : a Canadian species or 
variety of Yew {Treus. Bot. 1866). 

3 . A poisonous potion obtained from the common 
hemlock. (Believed to have been the poison by 
which Socrates was put to death.) 

i6ai Holland Plmy II. 235 The .. law of the Athenians, 
wherby malefactors, .were forced to drink that odious potion 
of Hemlock. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 643 The Death that is 
most without Paine, hath beene noted to be, vpon the Taking 
of the Potion oFHemlock. 1820 Keats Ode to Nightingale 
2 A drowsy numbne.ss pains My sense, as though of hemlock 
I haddiunk. 1874 Blackie 21 Plato was twenty- 

nine years old when Socrates drank the hemlock. 

4 . attrib, and Cottib., as hemlock draught, 
-dritiker ; hetiilock-like adj. ; (sense 3) hemlock 
fo 7 -est, ht 77 iber, etc. ; also hemlock chervil, Tori- 
lis Anthriscus ; hemlock dropwort : see Dkop- 
WOKT 2 ; hemlock parsley, a North American 
umbelliferous plant resembling hemlock, but not 
poisonous; there are two species Conioselimmi 
Ca 7 tade 7 ise and C, Fische 7 -i\ hemlock pitch, the 
resinous exudation of the Hemlock spruce ; hem- 
lock stork’s-bill, Erodiutn cicutaHum ; hem- 
lock tree = sense 2. 

1761 Watson in Phil. Tra7is. LII. gr This plant is called, 
by . . Mr. Ray, Small ’’hemlock-chervil with rough seeds. 
1849 Ruskin Sen. Lax/ips v. § 3. 138 Architecture . . being 
especially dependent .. on the warmth of the true life, is 
also peculiarly sensible pf the *hemlock cold of the false. 
1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. (1S24) 38 Socrates his poison’d 
’^hemlock draught. 1824 Byron Def. Tra/isf. i. i. 228 Be 
air, thou *hemlock-drinker ! 1856 Olmsted Slave States 
155 All agreeable resinous odor, resembling that of a ’’hem- 
lock forest. 1862 Cha7nbers' Encycl. V, 306 A . , liquid, 
having . . a penetrating *hemlopk-like odour. Ibid., Two 
priests ate *hemIock-root by mistake ; they became raving 
mad. 1813 Hogg Witch of Fife vii, Mine [steed] was made 
of ane ’'humloke schaw, An a stout stallion was he. i86i Miss 
Pr.vtt Flcnver. PI. II. 45 E7-odiu7/i cicuta-riimi (^Hemlock 
Stork’s-bill). 

Hemmed (hemd),///, a. [f. FIem o.i + -ed.] 
Furnished with a hem or border ; sewed wilh a 
hem. Henwied in : shut in, confined, imprisoned. 

£1460 Tosvnehy Myst. (Surtees) 311 With thare heinmyd 
shoyii, Alle this must be done. 1730 A. Gordon Maffeis 
A77iphith. 339 The young Men . . wore a hemm’d Gown. 
1824 Scott Redganntht Let. xii, I ken him by his hemmed 
cravat. 1894 Wesi77t. Gas. 27 June 7/1 With a mere 
hemmed-in Sierra Leone (and Egypt) to represent its once 
wide dominions. 

Hemmel : see FIemel. 

Hemmer (he^mai). [f. Hem w.i -f -erI.] One 
who hems; in earlier times, one who makes or 
trims borders of garments. 

1483 Gath. Angl. 182/2 An Hemmer, limbator. 1598 
Florio, Orlairice, a seame-stresse, a welter, a hemmer. 
1852 Miss Mitford Recoil. I. 301 The hemmer of flounces 
. .seemed flurried and fatigued. 

b. An ‘ attachment ’ to a sewing-machine for 
doing hemming (Knight Diet, Mech. 1875). 
i* He'mmingi, eb^ Obs. [a. ON. hemingr 
{ligttitmgf) ‘ the skin of the shanks of a hide ’, f. 
Jigtii shank.] The skin or hide of a deer’s shank ; 
a rough shoe or brogue made from this. 

£ioso Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 468/31 Pero, hemming i. ruh 
SCO. c 1320 Sir Tristr. ^76 JJe heminges swibe on est He 
schar and layd bi side, c 1425 Wyntoun Cro/i. viii. xxix. 
274 At sa gret myschef he wes. That hys Knychtis weryd 
Rewyljmys Of Hydis, or of Hart Henimynys. 

Hemxuing' (he'miq), T/bl. sbi^ [f. Hem w.l + 
-INU 1.] The action of the vb. FIem I ; the making 
or providing of a firm neat border to any article 
of clothing, upholstery, or the like ; that which is 
hemmed ; a fringe, the border of a garment. 

Cer7iia7t het/n/zing, a substitute for top-sewing (Caulfti)d 
& Saward Diet. Needlework 1882). 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliv. 14 [xiv. 13] Doghtres of kinges 
. .In gliterand gilted hemminges. 1302 Privy Purse Exp. 
Elis, of York (1830) 7 Payed for the hemmyng of a k^telle 
of the Queues of damaske iiijtf. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Hem- 
myng or hemme of a garment, ojirelevre. 1642 Fuller 
Holy .$• Prof Si. i. ix. 23 Many favours which God giveth 
us ravell out for want of hemming. 1888 Illusir. Lo/id. 
News 14 Apr. 384/1 The exquisitely fine hemming and 
stitching shown at Lord Aberdeen’s house. 

Hemming', vM. sbf [f. Hem -f -ing i.] 
The action ol the verb Hem ; coughing, clearing 
of the throat. 

1470-85 Malory Art/mr XI. viii, She coughed soo lowde 
that syre launcelot avvaked and he knew her hemynge. 
1553 Becon Reli^7zes q/Ro7/ie (1563) 263 b, It might chaunce 
to be cast out by spitting or hemmyng. 1609 Ev. Wo/7tim 
in Hum. ji. i. in Bullen O. PI. Ilf, Hem, hem. A pox on 
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your hemmings, do you think we care for your hemmings ? 
1786 Mad. D'AnuLAY Diary 6 Oct., At length a prodigious 
hemming showed the preparation in the Colonel fora speech. 
1896 in Sir. A. Otway Pref. io Antobio^. Ld. Clarence 
Paget 5 With his ‘hemming’ and ‘hawing’, and other 
tokens of oratorical imperfection. 

Hemmir, obs. Sc. foim of Hammer. 
IIeinrtiorlioid(e, obs. forms of Ha’MOREhoid. 
Ifemo-, variant spelling of Hasmo-, usual in 
U.S., and not nnfrequent in Great Britain in words 
of more general use, as hemorrhage, hemorrhoid. 

Hemp (hemp), sb. Forms : t bmnep, henep, 
4 - hemp, ( 4-7 hempe, 6 hemppe). [OE. 

Imnep = OLG. *hanap, *?iamp, MDii. and Du. 
hennep, LG. hemp, OHG. hanaf, -if, -nf (MHG. 
hanef, Ger. hanf), ON. hampr (Svv. hampa. Da. 
Iiainp) OTeut. Vianpi-z, 'fianapi-z, cogn. with 
Gr. tcawa^is, L. cannabis : cf. also Lilh. kanapds, 
OSlav. konoplja,Viics. kanab. The word is peili. not 
Aryan, but adopted in Greek, Germanic, etc. from 
some common source.] 

1. All annual herbaceous plant, Cannabis saliva, 
N.O. Urticacese, a native of Western and Central 
Asia, cultivated for its valuable fibre. 

It is a dioecious plant, of which the female is more vigorous 
and long-lived than the male, whence the seres were popu- 
larly mistaken, and the female called Carl or Winter H., 
the male Fimble (i.e. female). Barren, or Snmtncrll. \ see 
Cars Hemu and Fimule. 

(The quotations from the Saxon Lcechdoins appear to 
refer to some wild Bi-itish plant, peih. the Wild Hemp of 5.) 

(iiooo Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker Voc. 19S/12 Cannabuni, 
lisenep. Ibid. 198/15 Cannabin, haenep. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. 

1. 16 Herha chamepitys hret is henep [v.r. bmnep]. Ihid. 
228 Decs wyit Jje man cannane silfatica, & ohrum naman 
henep nemneh- c 1323 [implied in Hempseed]. c 1440 
Promp, Paru. Hempe, canabum. 1523 Fn-znEnn. 

Hnsb. § 146 In Maiche is tyme to sowe flaxe & hempe. 
iSSr Turner Herbal i. H j b, Hempe. .is profitable for many 
thynges. .and specially to make stronge cables, and roopes 
of. 1578 Lyte Dodoe?is 1. 1. 72 Hempe is called in Greeke 
.. in English Hempe, Neckevveede, and Gallow- 
grasse. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 456 Hemp has 
a five parted calyx in the flowers rvhich bear stamen.s, but 
in the pistilliferous ones it is one-leaved, entire and gaping 
on the side. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 715/2 Land that 
will grow hemp will grow anything, 
b. iS*3> etc. [see Carl Hemp]. 1577, etc. [see Fimble], 
1507 Gerarde Herlalw. ccxxxviii. (1633) 709 The male is 
called Charle Hempe and Winter Hempe. The female 
Barren Hempe, and Sommer Hempe. 1753 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp. s.v., T'he male Hemp, or summei Hemp, wliicli 
bears no seeds, and is called by the farmer.s Fimhle-heinp, 
will have its stalks turn white in July. Ibid., The remain- 
ing plants, which are the female Hemp, called by the farmer 
Karle-hemp, are to he left till Michaelmas. 

2. The cortical fibre of this plant, used for mak- 
ing cordage, and woven into stout fabrics. 

c 1300 Havelok 782 Hemp to maken of gode lines And 
stronge ropes to his netes. 7 a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 
1233 A sukkenye, That not of hemjje ne [? hempene] heerdis 
was. 1404 NoUinghain Rec. II. 22, xlv. strykes de hempe, 
iiijtf. 1550 Crowley Epigr, 1139 Newe lialters of hemppe. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Tra-v. 105 Long, deepe prams, sowed 
together with hempe and cord. 1662-3 Pepvs Diary 
18 Feb., Casting up. .accounts of 500 tons of hemp brought 
from Riga. 1722 Sewel Hist. Quakers vii. (1795) II. 10 
Committed to Bridewell and required to beat hemp. i88r 
Daily News iB Apr. 2/8 Tows and hemps move off very freely. 

3. In allusion to a rope for hanging. 

t Stretchhemp, a person worthy of the gallows, t To was 
hemp, to he hanged. 

1532 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 715/1 To mocke the 
sacrament the blessed body of god, and ful like a stretch 
hempe, call it but cake bred. Ibid., Tindall . . feareth not 
(like one yt would at length wagge hempe in the winde) to 
mocke at all such miracles. 1599 Suaks. Hen. V, iir. vi. 45 
Let not Hempe his Wind-pipe suffocate. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 60 Of no small use to. purge a Common-wealth, 
without the expence of Hemp." 1849 James Woodman 
xxviii, If his people catch me, I shall taste hemp, 1864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 56 [He] express[ed] a desire for 
instant hemp rather than listen to any moie ghostly con- 
solations. 

"b. (See quot.) Cf. Hemry sb. 

.1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v.. Young hemp, an appella- 
tion for a graceless boy. 

4. A narcotic drug obtained fronji the resinous 
exudation of the Indian hemp ; bhang ; hashish. 

1870 Yeats Nat. Hist. Comm. 195 Hemp is employed in 
other forms besides churrus as a narcotic. 1893 Nation 
(N. Y.) 9 Feb. 108/1 Its votaries have taken to opium and 
hemp, the latter of which Sir Lepel Griffin says is far more 
injurious than tobacco. 

6 . With qualifying words, applied to immerous 
other plants yielding a useful fibre, or otherwise 
resembling hemjD : as African Hemp, {a) = boiv- 
string hemp {a) ; ip) Sparmatiiiia africana (Miller 
Plant-names). American False H. , Datisca hirta 
(Miller Ibid.). Bastard. IL, name given to the 
British plants Hemp-ueltle and Hemp Agrimony 
(Britten & Holland). Bengal H., Bombay H., 
Madras H., Croialaria juncca (Miller). Bow- 
string H., (a) a plant of the genus Sanseviera, 
esp. S. guineensis, a liliaceous plant of tropical 
Africa, the leaf-fibres of which are used by the 
natives for bowstrings and for making ropes ; (b) 
in India, S. Roxburghiana ; also Calatropis gigan- 
tea (N.O. Asciepiadacese). Brpwn. Indian H,, 


Hibiscus cannabinus (Miller). Canada or Indian 
H., Apocymim cannabinnm, a N. American peren- 
nial (J. Smith Diet. Econ.Pli). Cretan H., Da- 
tisca cannahina (Miller). Holy H., an old name 
for Galeopsis Ladamini (Miller). Indian H„ a 
tropical variety of Common Hemp, Cannabis Indie a. 
Jute or Plant H., Corchoris capsularts (Encycl. 
Brit.). Kentucky H., Vrtica (Laported) Catia- 
densis and U. cannabina (Miller). Manilla H., 
the fibre of Musa textilis, of the Banana family. 
Mountain H., Hyoscyamus insanus (Syd. Soc. 
Lex.). Nettle H.^HEMP-NETiTiE. Peruvian H., 
Bonaparlea Juncea. Queensland H., the tropical 
weed Sida rhomhifolia (N.O. Malvaccx), called 
also Paddy or Native Lucerne, and Jelly Leaf. 
Hamie H., Balmcria nivea. Sisal H., the fibre 
of species of Agave, esp. A.Sisalana. Virginian 
H., Willow H., Acnida cannahina, an amaran- 
taceous marsh plant, native of eastern U.S. Water 

H. , a name given to Eupatorhini cannahimini and 
Bidens tripartita, in U.S. to Acnida cannabina. 
Wild TS..,RupatoHumcannabimim (Gerarde), and 
Galeopsis Tetrahit (Britten &c Holland). 

1597 Gerarde Herbal n. ccxxvili. 573 This wikle Hempe 
called Cannabis spuria, and also Catmahlna Spuria, or 
baslarde Hempe. Ibid., In English wilde hempe, Nettle 
beinpe, bastard hempe. Ihid. ii. ccxxix. 574 The bastaide 
or wilde Hempes, especially those of the water, are called 
commonly II epaioriiim Camuibinum . . in English, water 
Hempe, ba.stard and water Agrinionie. i6iiCoTGn., Chanure 
sanvage. Bastard Hempe, wild Hempe, Nettle Hempe. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 72/2 The bastard Hemp is with 
several Burs, or hairy Knobs at a distance on the stalk. 
*744 J- Wilson Synops. Brit. PI. 95 Lamium cannabina 
Dolio Dulgare . . Nettle Hemp, or rather Hemp-lea v’d dead 
N ettle. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (cd. 3), Bidens tripar- 
tita, Trifid Doubletooth, Water Hemp, Water Agrimony. 
1866 Treas. Bot. 350/2 Croialaria juticea. .TKiS plant is 
extensively cultivated in. . India, on account of the valuable 
fibre yielded by its inner bark, which is known by the 
names of Sunn-hemp, Bombay Hemp, Madras Hemp, 
Brown Hemp, etc. Ibid. 1015/2 The Bowstring Hemps 
..aie stemless perennial plants. 1897 Morris Austral 
Engl, igs Queensland Hemp...\& not endemic in Australia. 
6. attrib. and Comb. 

a. attrib. Of hemp; made of hemp, hempen. 

a 1^00-50 A lexander 2224 Oitre pepill . . Halis vp hemp 
cordis. 1549 Privy Council Acts II. 349/1 Hemp ropes, 
m' weight. 1599 Alee. Bk. lY. Wray in Ant it/nary 
243 A p[air] of hempe shetes. 1030 B. Jonson New Dm 

I. ill. He may, perhaps, take a degree at Tibuine . . And so 
goe forth a Laureat in hempe circle !_ 1662-3 Beevs Diary 
24 Feb., Captn. Cocke and I upon his hemp accounts till 9 
at night. 1668 _T. Thompson Eng, Rogue it. i. You have 
no remedy against a hemp halter I hope. 1875 R. F, 
Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 32 The wires . . in each 
strand must be twisted round a hemp core. 1893 Daily 
News 2 Mar. 5/4 Inquiry ..into the trade in all preparations 
of hemp drugs in Bengal. 

b. Comb., as hetnp-close, -cock, -garth, -hammer, 
-harvest, -harvester, -heckle, -knocker, -plant, -plot, 
■ridge, -seller, -smoker, -spinner, -stalk, -top ; hemp- 
leaved, -like, -packed, -producing adjs. ; hemp- 
beater, a person employed in bealing the rotted 
stems of hemp, so as to detacb the fibre ; an instru- 
ment used in doing this ; hemp-brake, an instru- 
ment for bruising or breaking hemp ; hemp-bush, 
an Australian Malvaceous plant, Plagiatithus pul- 

yielding a hemp-like fibre; hemp-cake, the 
residue of crushed liempseed, after extraction of the 
oil; hemp-dike, -duh, -pit (diali), a small pond 
for steeping green hemp; hemp-hards, -hui'ds ; see 
Hakps; hemp-hatcheler, -heckler = FIemp- 
DitESSER ; hemp-oil, the oil pressed out of hemp- 
seed ; hemp-palm, a palm, Chamxrops excelsa, of 
China and Japan, the fibres of which are made into 
cordage; J* hemp-roll (see quot.) ; hemp-sick a. (of. 
Hempek t b, quot. 1 785) ; hempwort, any plant of 
the Hemp family; hemp-yard, a piece of ground on 
which hemp is grown, a hemp-garth or hemp-close. 

1615 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. GarnerYYi. 653 Will con- 
vert .. our vagabonds .. into lusty *hempbeaters. 1725 
V ANBB. Fz-ot;. JYiPeiv.iii, That fist of her’s will make an 
admirable hemp-beater [in Bridewell]. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
S.V., Hempbeaters, cardeis, and .spinners . . sufer from dust 
arising from the material. 1873 Boutei.l & Aveling 
Heraldry Gloss., *Hemp-brake or Hackle, an instrument 
for bruising hemp. 1878 Vrds Diet. Arts IV. 364 *Iiemp 
cake is chiefly used for adulterating linseed cake. 1698 
Frogeh Voy. 58 The Fields . . are like those of our *Hcmp- 
Closes. 1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. xii. (1681) 250 Stick 
them on the tops of *Hemp-cocks or Wheat-sheaves. 1877 
-89 N. W, Line. Gloss., ^Hemp-crojt, -garth, -yard, the 
gardens attached to old cottages commonly went by one 
of these names, as they were in former days used mainly 
for growing hemp. 1878 Cuvtberld. Gloss. *Hemp dub, a 
small pond used for steeping green hemp. 1627 Merton Reg. 

II. 296 Unum *Hcmpegarth siraul cum Ilbertate communii. 
1663 MS. Indent, of Barlby (Yorksh.), An orchard, a hemp- 
garth, two gardens. 1637 'Nhm'e.% Microcosm, v, The shrieks 
of tormented ghosts [are] nothing to the noise of *hemp- 
hammers. 1707 Mortimer H-usb. v. xi. 120 ’Tis a very 
great help to the Poor ; the ’^Hemp-harvest coming after 
the other Harvest. 1724-7 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc., Bob of 
Dumblane, Lend me your braw '•'hemp heckle. 1579 Lang- 
HAM Gard. Health (1633) 3‘A3 Apply it with *Hempe-hurds 
to the heate of the Liner and stomach. xs86 Praise ofMus, 


That petle and counterfalt Musick which . . ’’^hemp- 
knockers [make] their beetels. 1744 ’’'Hemp-leaved [see 
sense 5]. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. 158 T'he buuit Oil 

they make use of in ■*Hemp-Oil. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 This kind . . keeps steam-tight with 
far less friction than the *hemp-p.Tcked piston. _ 16. . Add. 
MS. 31028 If. 7 IN. W. Line. Gloss.) Drowned in a ■*hempe 
pitt near a little sink of hempe. 1832 G. A. lIi:uKi.O’rs tr. 
Gust. Moostilm. India Glo.s.s., Gnnja. .the leaves or young 
leaf-buds of the ^hemp plant. 1678 Butler Hud. iii. ii, 
43 Like Thieves that in a * Hemp-plot lie .Seenr'd against 
tlie Hue and Cry. 1824 Maciaggaut Gallovid. Encyd., 
"^Hamp-riggs, ridges of fat land whereon hemp was sown 
in the olden time, 1696 J. F. Merchant's Ware-ho. 23 
The next. .Linneil, is called *Hemp Roles, it is always 
brought into England brown, ami is a stiong coaise Linneu 
. ..and. .when whited very good for Blieets for Boor Bcople. 
1785 Life Miss Davis 5 He . . was convicted and hanged . . 
and her ’’‘hemp-sick husband laid in the eai ih 1875 Knight 
Did. Mech. 1099/2 ’‘Hemp-stalks are beaten to icnioye the 
baik and cellular pith from the fiber. 1853-5 Cassell's Po/t. 
Educ. IV. 29/1 Cannabiuaceaj or ’'Hempworts. xyjZDur- 
ham MS. Cell. Roll, In plumbo empto pio uno aiiueducto 
in le ^Hempyard. 1725 Bradlkv L'am. Did. s.v. Hemp, 
Pigeons dung is good for Hemp Yards. 

Hence Hemp v. irans. (rare), to halier, to hang. 
011659 Cleveland Lenten Litany it. i. That if it jilease 
thee to assist Our Agitatois and their List, And Hemp Iheiu 
with a gentle twist, 

Hemp-a'griinony, Herb. A book-name for 
Eupatorium cannahinum, a composite plant with 
dull red flowers; also extended to other species, 
b- Water ITempi-agrimony, a book-name for //iVe/w 
or Bur-Marigold. 

1778 LiGinFOoT Flora Scot. (1789) 461 Bidens, Water- 
liemp-agiimony, or Eur-maiygold. Ihid. A>.\ Eupaloriuin 
cannabinnm, Hemp-agrimony, Dutcb-agriinony. 1893I'’,. II. 
Barker Wand, by South. lYators 268 Hcmp-ngumoiiy 
made the bees sing a drowsy .song. 

He’n^-dx'esser. Onewho hackles hemp. 

a 1659 Cleveland Times 81 No zealous Hemp-diesser yet 
dipp'd me In The Laver of Adoption fiom my Sin. 1723 
Loud. Gaz. No. 6171/10 Benjamin Bellamy. .Ilcinpdie.sser. 
b. pi. The name of a kind of country-dance. 

1756 Amory y. Buncle (X770) II. 25 We . . liad the lieinp- 
dresseis one night, which is, you know . . the most difficult, 
and laborious of all the country dance.s. 1827 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. 11. 122, 1 have ‘ footed it ’ away in Sir Roger 
de Coverley, the hemp-dressers, &c. 

Hempen (he-rapen),rt:. (r/;.) Also 4-5 liempyn(e, 
-pene, ((5-7 lierapton, 7 hemton), (5-8 hemping. 
[f. HEMPri^. -b-EN’d, Not recorded in OE. ; but cl. 
OHG. hanaf hi (Ger, hiinfen), LG. hempen.'] 

1. Made of hemp ; of or pertaining to hemp. 

Hempen homespun, homespun cloth made of hemp ; hence, 

one clad in such cloth, one of rustic and coarse manners. 

*375 Barbour Bruce x. 360 He gert sym of the Icdows . . 
Of hempyn rapis leddeiis ma. 1398 Tur.vtsA Barth. De P. 

R. XIX. Ixii. (1495) 898 The weke is made of hempen threde. 

c 1440 [see Hempy a. 1]. 1535 Latimer Serin. Inswr. in 

North (1844) 29 It is no knot of an hempton girdle. 1558 
PiiAER Mneid v. 552 But [he] hyt the hemping corde, and 
of the knot the bands he brast. 1590 Suaks. Mids. N. 

III. i. 79 What hempen home-.spuns haue we .swaggeiing 
here? 1651 Miller of Mansf. 8 Good hrowne hempton 
sheetes. 1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (1681) 44 A very great 
succour to the poor, the Hempen Harvest coming after 
other Harvests. 1703 J Fakes Colne, Essex, Overseers' Acc. 
(MS.), 6yaids of hempinge cloth for two .shifts for Suziin 
Beets. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. i. x. ii. (1869) I. 128 
Weavers of linen and hempen cloth. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
AEneid 11. 236 Hempen cords cast over its neck. 

fig. 167s Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 297 Coarse hempen 
Tiasli is sooner read Than Poems of a finer Thread. 

b. In humorous phrases and locutions, referring 
to the hangman’s halter. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 454 Ware hem of 
hempyn lane ! For stelthe is raeeded with a chokelewe bane. 
a 1529 Skelton Agst. Garneschc 162 Stop a tyd, and be welle 
ware Ye be nat cawte in an hempen snaie. 1593 Suaks. 

2 Hen. VI, IV. vii. 95 Ye shall haue a hempen Caudle then, 
and the help of hatchet. 1594 Nasiie Unfort. 7 'rav. 67, I 
. . scapde dauncing in a hempen circle. 1606 Dekker Scv. 
Sinnes vii. (Arb.) 44 Lamentable hempen Tragedies acted at 
Tiburne. *632 Randolph foalons Lovers (N.), Shall not 
we be suspected for the murder, And choke with a hempen 
squincey ? a 1700 B, E. Did. Cant. Creiu, Hemp>en-widdow, 
one whose Husband was Hang’d. 1785 G hose Diet. Vulg. T. 

S. V., A mail who was hanged is said to have died of a 
hempen fever. 1837 Sir F. B. Head Narrative viii, (1839) 
208 What could they be worth to him but a hempen neck- 
cloth? 

2. Resembling hemp. 

1651 J. F[reake] Agi-ippa's Occ. Philos. loo It makes 
a Hempen colour. 1772-84 Cook Voy. IX. iv. iii, (R.), 
Made of the hark of a pine-tree beat into a hempen state. 

B. sb. Hempen cloth. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) I. 255 They found 
Balboa . , wearing coarse hempen used only by the meanest 
peasants, 

t He’mpenly, a. nonce-zvd. [f. prec. + -ly 1 .] 
Relating to or connected with hemp. 

1609 Paule LiD Abp. Whit gift 40 A choise broker for 
such souterly wares, and in regard of his heinpenly trade, 
a fit person to cherish up Martins birds. 

Hemph, ohs. yar. Humph int. Hempie : see 
liEMPY. Hemping : see Hempen. 
Hempland, Land appropriated to the growth 
of hemp ; a piece of land formerly so applied. 

1526 MS. Acc. St. fokn’s Hasp., Canterb., Rec. -.for 
ferme of hempland iiijif. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 93 
A couple of apple-trees, a brood of ducklings, a hempland, 
and as much pasture as is just able to summer a cow’. 1735 
N. Riding Rec. IX. 131 The other closes and parce.lls of 
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ground Lullod Hemplnnds. 1846 E. Spurduns E. AiwUan 
■L’; S->. PislLtlc,_ llieliUlo nian’b little field ; called 
in Sulloik a. hcmplcoid^ without respect to the pioduce 

t Hempling, a. Obs. Als66 -lynne. [f. Hemp : 
cf. hemping = Hempen.] Of hemp, hempen. 

1492 Churchw. Acc. Walhersmick, SuffoUc 1707) 

igo 'Iwo hempiiliiig toweles. 1594 in Archaiol. XLVIII. 
136 Item V hemplynne square clothes, 

He-mp-nettle. Herb. A name for the genus 
Galcopsis (N. 0 . Labtat;\^, and csp. the common 
species G. Tdrahil', cf. Nettle-hemp in Hemp t;. 

1801 WiniiiiuNG lirit. Plants (ed. 4). 1861 S. Tuomson 

U’itil El. III. (ed. 4) 251 Another lipped {lower is the ., 
hemp-nettle. 1863 Baking-Gould heland 242 In the glass 
giew the common hempnettle. 

Hempseed (hc-mps«l). The seed of hemp. 

A candle of hcntpsccd = ‘ hempen c.aucl!e ’ (IlEwruN i b). 
t’ 1325 Gloss, ly . de Biblcsiv, in Wiight Voc. 156 Canoxsj 
hempseed. c 1532 1 )nwi,s Inirod. Er. in Palsgr. 915 Hempe 
sode, canibuise. 1588 Marprcl. E.pht. (Aib.) 17 He hath 
piooued you to hatie desenicd a cawdell of Hempseed. 
1694 Phil. Trans. XVHI. 36 Of a grey colour, and aconve.x 
figure, like the half of an Hempseed. 1714 Gay Sheph. 
Week Thur.sday 31 This hempseed with my virgin hand 
I .sow, Who .shall my true-love be, the crop shall mow. 1838 

1 . 1 HOMSON ChetH. Org‘. podtes 429 Oil of Hempseed is 
obtained by e.xpiession from the seeds of. .hemp. 

b. A gallovvs-biid. 

IS 97 SiiAKS. 2 Hat. IP, II. 1. 64 Do, do thou Rogue ; Do 
thou TIcmp.seed. 

c. attrib., as hempseed bird, a bird fed on 
hempseed ; hempseed calculus (Path.), name 
given by Wollaston to some varieties of the initl- 
hcrry-calciilus. 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities 15 Many gold Finches, with 
other birds which are .sticli as our heinpseede birds in Eng- 
land. 1864-70 T. lIoLMits & Hulke Syst. Surg. (1883) III. 
237 The dumb-bell crystals often unite into a mass and foiin 
the nucicu.s of a concretion called the hemp-seed calculus. 
Ibid. The small, smooth, globular' hemp-seecl calculus'. 
He’mpstreteh.. nonce wd. A person hanged. 
Cf. stretch-hemp. Hemp 3. 

a 1843 SouTtiEY Comni.-pl. Bk. I. 369 One of the men who 
weie hanging, .asked him , .to cut the tope. I-Ie did so, 
and Hempstretch fell on his feet. 

He'nipstring'. lit. Stiing or cord made of 
hemp. Hence transf., one who deserves the halter. 

1566 (jascozcne Snp(>oses tv. ii, If I come neere you, 
hempstring, I will teache you to sing sol fa. 1606 CitAPMAN 
blons. D'Oline Plays 1873 I. 241 A perfect yong hempstring. 
Pan. Peace, Iea,st he overheare you ! 1885 Howells H. 

Lap/iam I. i. 40 tie cut the heavy hemp-string with his 
penknife. 

t He'mptery. Obs, Also hemptre, -tereu. 
[7 for hempery, henipryi\ Hempen fabric. 

1370 Bury Wills (Camden) 136, I beqwethe to my dawgh- 
ter J one , . one payer of .shetes of hempteren . . Co my dawghter 
Anne., one payer of sheets of hemptery..to John Kanam 
my sonne..one payer of shetes of hemptre. 

Hempton, obs, form of Hempen. 
t He'mp-tree. Obs. An old name of the Chaste 
Tree, Viiex Agnns-castus. 

1548 T URNEU Names of Ilcrhcs G vilj h, Vltex is . , a tree and 
hath leaues lyke Hemp. .WheiTore it may be called in 
englishe Hemp tree, or Chast-tree, or Agnus tree. 1397 
Geuarde Herbal (1633) 1388. 1611 CoroR., Amerino, 

Agnus castiis. .chast or Jiempe tree. 

He'inpweed, 

fl. Some kind of sea-weed; ? = Dulse, Obs. 
1620 Makkham Fareiv. Husk iii. 28 You shall gather from 
the bottome of the Rocks (where the seydge of the Sea 
continually beateth) a certaine hlacke weede, which they 
call FI emp- weede, hauing great broad leaues. 

2 . — Hemp-agiumony, and other species of Eti- 
patorhim. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 707 Enpaiorinvi 
caniuibinum,. Agrimony, Dutch Agrimony, Water 

Agrimony, Water Hemp, Common Hempweed. 1862 An- 
si eo Channel Isl. (1863) 177 The hemp-weed or hemp- 
agrimony, a common plant enough. x886 Syd. Soc. Lex. 
S.V., Aromatic hempweed, Eifatorium aromaticuin. 
Round-leaved Hempweed, Ettpaioritiin rotundi/olium. 

Hempy, hempie (he-mpi), a. and sb. [f. Hemp 
sb. -t- -y.] 

A. adj. 1 . Made of, like, or of the nature of 
hemp ; hempen ; having or producing hemp. 

c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 233/z Hempyne, or hempy . . , caua- 
bcus. 1572 J. Jones Bathes Bucksione ^ 10 b, Such [euill 
ayre] as commeth of Hempy grounds, _as in Holland. i6ii 
CoTGR., Chanurenx, Hempen, Hempie, of Hempe. c 1643 
Howell Lett. ii. 34 ’Twixt the riiid and the Tree there is a 
Cotton, or hempy kind of Moss, which they wear for their 
Clothing. , 

2 , Sc. and north. Worthy of the hangmans 
halter ; iisnally jocular, meaning merely Mischiev- 
ous, giddy, often in scrapes. 

1816 Scott Old Mari, xlii, I was a daft hempie lassie 
then, and little thought what was to come q’t. 1823 
Brockett, Hempy, mischievous — having the qualities likely 
to suffer by cat nine tails, or by the halter. Applied 
jocularly to giddy young people of both sexes. 1883 
Runciman Skippers Sh. no Noted as the most ‘heropy 
boy in the. .district. 

B. sb. One who deserves to be hanged; one for 

whom hemp grows. Usually jocular : A mis- 
chievous giddy boy or girl. _ _ ^ 

1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk m. xviii, He had gather d 
seven or aught Wild heinpies stout and stiang. ioioocott 
Hrt. Midi. 1 , ‘ Where did you get the book, ye little hem- 
pie?’ said Mrs. Butler. 1864 J. Hardy in Proe. Beny. 
Nat, Club 181 This hempie of a bird has taken to coloius. 


ing. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister (1S94I 259 She had 
been a big-boned ‘ hempie' at the Knkland School. 

Hemi-od, -roid, obs. ff, ILemoeiiuow, Emerod. 
HerQselve(n, -self(e, themselves: see Self. 
He'in-stitcli, v . [f. Hem sb.^ - f - Stitch n .] 
trans. To hem with an ornaiuenlal stitch of a 
pai ticnlar kind, giving the effect of a row of stitch- 
ing (see quot. 18S2) ; to oinameiit with this stitch, 
1839 bins. Papendiek Crt. Q. Charlotte (1887) I. i. 2S The 
tucks and hems being hem-stitched with Valenciennes lace. 
1852 Mrs. Sxown Uncle Tom*s C» xv, A hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief. 1874 Mrs. FI. Wood Mast. Grey- 
lands xvii. 196 Half-a-dozen handkeichiefs .. that Mrs. 
Castlemaine had given to her to hem-stitch. Ibid, .x.xii. 254 
Diligently pui suing the hem-stitching of the handkeichief. 
1882 Caulfhild & Sawaro Diet* Neciilc'ivoTk^ If er/i-stitchy 
a. term in needlewoilc, designating the mode of producing 
a delicate kind of open-woik, by drawing together certain 
tlueads in the mateiial of the stuff, to be sewn in small 
successive clusteis. 

Hence Heuii-stitcli sb., ornanicnlal needlework 
of this kind. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Let. Dec. in Pall Mall G. (1S92) 
IS Aug. 2/3 You give the facts, as facts, without using 
them as the confiimatory hemstitch of a preconceived 
theory. 1874 Mrs. H. Wood blast. Greylands xix. 220 
The work is really beautiful : it is the broad hem-stitch . . 
four or five rows of it. 

Hemton, obs. form of Hempen. 
t Hempile, hemuse. Venery. Obs. [A wo id 
of uncertain form. The Bk. of St. Albans has 
hemule', the id-iyth _c, and later writers (whose 
information seems to be entirely derived from the 
Bk. of St. Albans) have hemnse : an I and a ‘ long 
s ' are easily confused in 15th c. writing. No ety- 
mology is known,] A roebuck of the third year. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Eivb, The Roobucke .. The first 
yeie . . is a kyde . . The thirde yeie an hemule loke ye hym 
call. 1376 Turhebv. Penerie 143 The fawne of a Rowe is 
called the fiist yeare a kidde: the second a gyile : the 
third yeare an hemuse. 1398 Manwood Lames Eorest iv. 

§ 5 (1613) 44/2 A Roe is called. .The thiid yeere, a Hemuse. 
1660 Howell Parly Beasts 62 (D.) Those pretty fawns, 
packets, sorrells, hemuses, and giils, whereof .som are mine. 
Hemward, toward them : see Hem pron. and 
-WARD. 

Hen (hen), sb. Forms : i lien(n, 2-5 

berm, 3-7 keune, (5 liene), 3- ben. 
str. f., corresp. to OLG. *h^nna (MDu. henne, Du. 
heti), OHG. h%nna (Get. henne) t—NiGeT. *hannja, 
deriv. of hano, OE. heena cock.] 

1 . The female of the common domestic or ham- 
door fowl, the male of which is the Cock. 

As in the domestic state the females greatly exceed in 
number the cocks kept, and tlieir economic importance is 
more prominent, the woid hens is also used in some con- 
nexions as = ‘ domestic fowls ’ without rcgai-d to sex. 

f 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt.xxiii. 37 Suae henne .sqmnigas 
cicceno hire under feSrum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Ibid., Svva 
seo henn hyre cicenu under hyie fyjjeiu gegaderaS. rrooo 
Sax. Leecfid. II. 40 WiJj hon ilcaii genim hmnne rysele. 
c 1030 ByrhtfertKs Handboc in Anglia YIII. 309 Olt seo 
brodige henn jieah heo sarlice doccige. 111223 Ancr, K. 
66 pe hen hwon heo haueS Held, ne con buLeii kakelen. 
C1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 199 Gees no hen nad ic nogt, 
1340 Ayenb. 38 pe little pyeues pat stelep ..hire capons, 
hennen, frut of hire gardins. 1390 Gower Conf. HI. 280 
As a cock among the heiines. £’1430 'Pvso Coakcry-bles. 
14 Take Conynge, Hen, or Mawlard. 1377 Goocis 
HcrcsbaclCs tivsb. iv. (1586) 170 b, Fesantes .. are better 
to bee brought up under a Henne. 1601 Holland Plhiy 
X. Ivi. (R.), A man shall know a good and kindly hen 
by her comb, when it is streight and upriglit. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. III. III. ii. (R. 1 , A common hen, if moderately fed, 
will lay above a hundred eggs fiom the beginning of spring 
to the latter end of autumn. 1847 Tennyson Princ. v, 31S 
‘ Boys ! ' shriek’d the old king, but vainlLer than a hen To 
her false daughters in the pool. 

b. Proverbial and other expressions. 

1308 Dunbar Tua mariit Wenien 269 That liuvtis 50 w 
.nought worth a hen. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1380) 223, 

I knewe aPiieste that was as nice asaNonnes Flenne, when 
he would saie Masse. 1601 Holland Pliny Ep. to Vespas., 
As the proverb goetb, looke to drinke there or else no whei e 
a good draught of hens milke. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. xii, 
lil warrant we’II never see him sell his hen of a rainy day. 

2 . With qualifying words ; ^ Hen of grease, fat 
hen : see Gbease. \ Hen of Guinea : the Guinea 
hen. ^Onr Lady's hen', a name formerly given 
to the wren and the laik. Pharaoh's hen : the 
Egyptian vulture {Neophron Ferenopterus). Port 
Egmoiit hen : the Great Skua of the Falkland Isles. 
Sea hen ; a name of the Uria Troile, Foolish Guil- 
lemot (Pennant Brit. Zool. 17<58 II- 410)- 

1332 FIuloet, Fiennes of Genny, meleagridcs. 1604 Dray- 
ton Owl Wks. (1793) 565/2 The Fledge Sparrow, and her 
compeer the Wren, (Which simple people call our Lady’s- 
Hen). c 1878 Helps Study Bible 183 Gicr Eagle (Lev. xi. 
i8), the 'Egyptian vulture’ or ‘Pharaoh’s hen’. 1S78 
Leckv Eng. in rUh C. II. v. 28 The lark was known as 
Our Lady’s hen. 

3 . The female of various other birds ; in a wider 
sense, of any bird = /tt:;z-i«-</. See also ‘J. 

?£i32S in Pel. Aut. I. 168 Partriche, fesant henne ant 
fesant cocke. c 1420, c 1473 [see Cock sb.^ 9]. 1340 FIyrde tr. 
Pives’Instr. Chr._ I Pom. 11. vii. (R.), I my selfe. .haue scene 
the cocke swan kill his hen, because she followed another 
cocke. 1377 B. Googe IleresbacKs Httsb, iv. (1386) 167 
Turky Cockes..lhe Hennes may compare with either the 
goose, or the Peheu. 1600 Shaks. 4 . V. L. iv, i. 131 More 


lealous. .then .a Baihai y cocke-pidgenn oner his hen. 1766 
1 ennant Zool. (1776) 1 . 267 The hen [of the blackcock] 
lays seldom more than six or seven eggs. 1879 J. A. Taylor 
b'lount. <5- Moor 219 An old blackcock mowing on a birch- 
tree with a dozen hens below it. 

b. Forming the second element in the name of 
female birds of vaiioiis species, as Guinea Hen, 
Geey-hen, I-Ieath-hen, Moob-hen, Pea-hen, 
Wateb-hen, etc. q.v. 

In some of these the name of the male is in -cock, as heath- 
cock, peacock, etc. 

4 . A female fish or cmstacean. 

111833 G. Johnston Fishes Bcnvicksh. (in Yanelll, The 
Cock and Flen Paidle spawn towaid the end of March and 
in April. At that season the Flen .. deposits her .spawn 
among the rocks. 1893 IPestni. Gaz. 31 May 5/3 A splendid 
salmon. .The fisli (a hen) was taken with a net. 

fiS- Of jicrsons. a. Used for ivife, woman, 
female, hurno/ ous o\ low colloq. ta. A hen-hearted 
person of either sex. 

c 1626 Dick 0/ Devon, iv. iii. in Bullen O. PL II. 79 One of 
the soldiers . . sayes th’are dainty Hennes. 1632 Erome 
North. Lass i. v. Wks. 1S73 III. 10 Are you the Cock- 
bawd to the Hen was here? 1683 Roxb. Ball. (iSgi) VII. 
474 She is the Cock and I am the Hen. 1783 Grose Did. 
I ulg. 'P., Hen, a woman. A cock and hen club ; a club 
composed_ of men and women. £i88a G. Meredith Old 
Chartist in Daily News (1897) 21 Sept. 6/1 But if I go and 
say to my old hen; I’ll mend the gentiy’s hoots, and keep 
discreet. 1897 MaryKingslev IH. Africa 630 The Krumen 
are silly hens not to go and wipe out Liberia on shore. 

6. Aldndof bivalve shell- fish, Vemis mcrcenaria. 
Also locally, A fresh-water mussel. Cf. Hen-glam. 

1603 Owen Penthrokesh. (1892) 126 Perywinkles, hens and 
diuerse other shell fish [still in local use (Editor’s note)]. 
1623 Whitbourne Neufoundland q Lobstens, Crafisli; Mus- 
kels, Hens, and other varieties of Slielfish. 1686 J, Dunton 
Lctt.fr. Neiv-Eng. (1S671 178 Their black Money, .is made 
of the shell of a Fish, which the English call Flens, but the 
Indians I’oquauhock. 1864 Thoreau Cape Cod v. (1894) 
100 The sea-elani, or hen, was not easily obtained. 

7 . atirib. in sense of ‘female’ : a. of birds, 
ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 92 Him Jjonne jja corn and gewurp 

to sumum henfugule. 1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1131 pair sefter 
swulten pa henne fugeles. 1616 Surtl. & Markh. CotmUy 
P'armei. x,xi.8sThe HennePai tiidge issofruitfull that [etc.]. 
1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. IMech. Wks. 1772 I. 97 Soon 
after we got a hen-.sparrow. 1760 Edwards in Phil. Trans. 
LI. 835 The whole upper side nearly resembles that of a 
hen-pheasant. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Tratis. LXIII. 
264 It is for the same reason that no hen-bird sings/ 1818 
Keats Eiidynt. ni. 1020 'The hen-dove shall not hatch Her 
ready eggs. 

b. of fishes, Crustacea, etc. 

1865 J. G. Bertram Harvest of Sea xiii. (187.3) 266 There 
are the cock and hen lobster. _ 1886 R. C. Leslie Sea~ 
painter's Log 21 The hen ciab is known from, the male by 
her much wider waistcoat. 

8. Comb., as hcn-conrt, -dam, -i nick, -keep, -killer, 
-loft, -trough ; hen-feat hcred, -footed, -tailed, hen- 
like adjs. ; hen-balli, a lien-roost ; hen-bliud- 
rtess, nyctalopia ; lieii-coru. (see qiiots.) ; hen- 
driver, the hen-harrier; hen-^h, f (a) a kind of 
shell-fish : see sense 6 ; (1^) a local name of the 
bib or pout ; hen-flesh, the roughness of the skin 
arising from chilliness or shiveiing, goose-flesh ; 
hen-frigate, ‘ a ship wherein the captain’s wife in- 
terfeied in the duty or regulations ’ (Smyth Aot/cpt-’j 
IVonl-bk. 1867): cf. PIen-pecked b ; f hen- 
harna, the hen-harrier; hen-party, a gatheiing 
consisting only of women ; hen-plant, a name for 
two common species of Plantain {Plantago lanceo- 
lata, P. major) ; f hen’s hill, an old name of 
Sainfoin (Geraide Herbal 1597, Index). 

1674-91 Ray N. C. TPords 135 bawks, a Hen Roost, 
from the Bawk.s of which it consists. sig^Nos’thunib, Gloss., 
Plen-baak, -balk, -boak, a hen roost. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med, (ed. 4) HI. 148 Hens .. cannot see to pick ujd small 
grains in the dusk of the evening, and so employ this time 
in going to roost; on which account the disease is sometimes 
called ’'iien-blindue.ss. 1790 Trans. Soc. Enc. A rts, etc. VIII. 
32 Wheat sown too long on the same spot, without changing 
the seed, will generally become smutt and *hen-coin. 1891 
ShefUeld Gloss. Supp., Hen corn, poor, thin, ill-fed wheat; 
com which is not i-ound and plump, ‘ It will grow nothing 
but hen corn’. 1833 Mit.s. Carlyle Lett. II. 244 Aperfectly 
empty *hen-couit. 1678 T. Jones Heart (>• Right Sem. eoi 
No more than duck-chickens [hear] their Hten-dam, recall- 
ing them fiom their connatural element. 1674 N. Cox 
Genii. Recreni. (1677) 161 Of inferiour .soit are these . .The 
Foiked Kile and hold Buzzard, The ’Hen-diiver, &C. 1868 
Darwin Anim. .y PI. 1 . 233 This bird, .has begot both 'hen- 
feathered and male-feathered oCfspring. 1603 Owen tr. Hor. 
Sat. II. iv. ill Pentbrokesh, (1892) 125 "Flennshe best are in 
LuciInaLake. 1833-39 Ynrrell's Bril. (ed. 3) I, 341 

The Bib or Pout, .is brought to Belfast Market, .under the 
noxas. of Henfish. £1423 Poe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 662/3 Cara 
gallinacia, MTenefiesch. 1834 Miss Baker Nortkanipion 
Gloss., Hen-flesh. 1892 D. Jordan [‘ Son of the Marshes '] 
Within Hour J^ond. (ed. *) 153 They know all thefowl, web- 
footed and *hen-footed. 1783 Grose Pulg. 'P. s.y., *Hen 
frigate, .a sea phrase, .applied toaship, thecaptainof which 
had his wife on board,suppo.sed to command him. 1611 CorcR,, 
Ian le blancgSi ’'Hen-harme, or while Kite. 1826 Carlyle 
Lett. (1888) 1 . 41 All the farm-produce that he should need, 
hoise-keep and ’'hen-keep [etc.]. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Adyen- 

iurier. An idle . . rogue ; a hedge-creeper, *henne-killer. 
1868 Darivin Auim, tj- PI, I. 232 Several of these *hen-like 
sub-hreeds having been long propagated, 1888 Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 191 \Vings outspread after a protective, hen-like 
fashion. 1392 Nasue P. Peniiesse (1842) 68 Hauing no 
roome for his ’'hen-loft but the tester of his bed. 1887 W. 
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WcsTALL Her two Millions xxvLi, It was a ''‘hen party’ to 
which his wife had gone. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 3 Aug. 2/1 
Euiogistic accounts of his *hen-fun and his kitchen-garden. 
1868 Dakwin Anijn. ij- PI. I. 252 A ’'hen-tailed sub-breed 
of Hartiburghs was recently much esteemed. 1701 J. Cun- 
ningham in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1207 A small frame about 
3 or 4 foot long not much larger than a ’'Hen-tiorrglr. 

tHen, henne, Obs. Forms: a. i *M0" 
nane, heonane, -one, 2-3 heouerte, 3 hinene, 
kennene, kinne, keonne, konne, 3-4 kurtne, 

3- 5 kenne, (4 kanne). j 3 . i *kirLau, kionan, 
keonan, -on, -un, 2 *keonen, (konen, henon), 
2-3 kenen, (3 kennen, keonnen, konnen, kun- 
nen). 7. i (-kina), Mona, keona, 2-3 keone, 

4- 5 kene, ken. S. 4-6 I-Iynjs, q,v. [OE. ^hionane, 
kionan — Q?). and OHG. hmana, hinaii, MDu. 
kenen, MHG. kinnen, kinne, Ger. kinnen ; cf. also 
OHG. kina, MHG. kine,kin, Ger. kin, MLG. ken, 
MDu. liene, kin, Du. keen ; adverbial formations 
from root hi- ‘ this ofHE pron. The various OE. 
types gave a great number of forms in ME. , all which 
are now obsolete, leaving only the later extended 
form hetme-s, kens, FIenoe, and the Sc. FIvne.] 
= FIenoe : of place, time, or inference. 


a. a 1000 Cwd/non's Gen. 791 Nu Jru hie giimman meaht 
heonane jehyran. c 1000 Ags. Gosj). Matt. xvii. 20 Gyf . . 
ge cwmdon to bissuin mrinte far heonotre [Lindisf. G. 
heorra, R nshiu. G. Ireonan, Hatton G. heonen]. c 117S Lamh. 
Horn. II Werrioten heonene feren. C1205 Lay. 7122 Uncu'Se 
leoden. .beoS idriueir heirirene. Ihid. 19119 pentre ma^en we 
. .heonene [c 127S hinrre] iwenclen. a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1393 
Ear we faren henire. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 66 Alle ho the 
driveth honne. c 1290 S. ling. Leg. I. 226/238 pat is hunire 
meni a myle. Hid. 236/584 ‘Wend heorine’, heo seiden. 
1297 R. Glouc._(i 724) 476 Wende we henne anon. <11300 
Si. Michael gS in Treat, Science 134 More. .Thannit 
beo hunne to the mone. tS*- Sir Bcites{.R.')i'z'^j Beues, 
pow most hanne To Brademond. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus 
tv. 1218 11246) pat day is not far henne. C1440 PartonoJ>e 
173 But two yere henne and one half a yere. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter xcir[i]. 2 Hionan from weorulde. 
ciooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. ix. 24 GaS Ireonun {Hatton G. GaS 
heoneir]. c 1200 Trin, Coll, Horn, 161 SeSen hie henen 
wenden. 61203 Lay. 5822 jif we hennen [61273 hinne] 
fareo pus. Ibid. 5968 Heotmen {c 1275 hinene] he wulebusen 
in to Bruttaeine. 

y._ [a 800 Leiden Glass. 255 in O. E. Texts 117 Ciira, 
bihrna.] c 930 Lindisf. Gasp. Luke iv. 9 Asend Seh heona 
aduna [Riesh-w, G. liiona of drrne]. c 1340 Cursor M. 1808c 
(Fairf.) Do now go hen fro me sathon. Ibid. 203S8 (Fairf.), 
I was farrer hen. .ferre out in anoper lond. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reevds T. 113, I pray yow spede vs heythen [Camb. Irene] 
that ye may, 1426 Audelay Poems g And bryng thi lyf to 
good endyng, here and hen. 

Hence "p Hen-, henneforth., -fortkwa.rd(s, for- 
ward adv., henceforth, henceforward, -p Hen(ea.)- 
sitk sb., departure hence, death. fHenward, 
keoneward adv . , away from here, hence. 

Ciooo ASleiuc Cen, viii. 21 Nelle ic nateshwon awir;5ean 
pa eorpan heonon forp for mannum. a 1173 Colt. Horn. 
225 Ic nelle henon forS mancyn mid watere adrenche. 
a 1223 Leg. Hath. 2099 Him we keniiilS. .heonne foiQwardes. 
* 3 .- -, IPano. (A.) 593 Henne forward ne rechey me Of 
ini luf whare it be. c 1380 Wycuf Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 170 
To be hise frendis from henneforp. 138a — Phil, iii, 1 
Henne forthwaid, rny britheren, haue ioye in the Lord. 
14.. Tnudale’s Pis. 2292 Fro .syn henforward lltou the 
austeyne. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xliii. If. 93 (Gibbs 
MS.) Now henne forwarde be plesede and welwylled to hem 
for my lone. 

a 1000 Cod. Exon, (Th.) 450 Heofona hyrde, asfler 
heonan sibe, godum dadum. c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 185 
oorehful is ure hider cume, find sorillcli me henen si3* 

971 Bltckl. Horn. 115 past peos world is scyndende and 
heononweard. <11223 Leg. Kaih. 1915 Me longecS heonue. 
ward, a 1223 Ancr. R, g8 Aris up t hie pe heoneward. 
t HCkad. Ohs. £acl. Gr. evds, tvdd- unit, f. ev 
one.] A uuit, monad (in the IHatonic philosophy). 
1678 CUDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 556 One Goodness, 

Many Coynesses, and one Vnity or H enadc, Many Henades. 

Ibid,Js2(> That there must be a single Monad or Henad, 
^audmg alone by itself. 1792 J. Taylor tr. Proclns H. 267 
J. Imre must be an order of Henades prior to that ofintellects, 
Hence -p Kena-dical a., relating to a henad. 

1678 Cudworth Int.S. 5s6Henadical (or Monadical) Gods. 

Hen and chickens, (Beside the literal 
sense, this has the following transferred uses.] 

1 . A name for the Pleiades, 

fiS 3 S CovERD. fob ix, 9 note, Some call these seuen 
henne with hlr chekens.] 1613 PuRCiiAs 
Pzlgnmage (i 6 xd\ 68 That Constellation, called by the 
vulgar, the Hen and chickens, and of the learned Pleiades. 

2 . A name for several plants, a. Hen-and- 
Chickenis Daisy : a cultivated variety or mon- 
strous form of the daisy, in which smaller flower- 
heads grow from the edge of the main flower-head. 

X794 Martyn RonsseaiPs Bot. xv, 163 The main flower is 
surround^ by a set of very small ones . . as in the Hen and 
Oiicken Dmsy. i86x Delamer FI. Card. 81 Proliferous or 
Hen-and-Chicken Daisies. 1884 V. Stuart Egypt 164 The 
cui^us compound daisy called Hen-and-chicken.s. 

D. A name for a variety of Polyanthus ; also for 
a species of Houseleek {Semfervivum globifencnt ) ; 
also (locally) for Ground Ivy, London Pride, Co- 
lumbme, Bird’s-foot Trefoil, and Daffodil. (See 
Britten & Flolland Plant-n.). 

He’natrlce. nonce-wd, A humorous feminine 
of Cockatbice. 

« >843 Southey Doctor cc, (1847) VI. 366 It is afErmed 


that there is no female Basilisk, that is, no Henatrice, the 
Cock laying only male eggs. 

Henbane (he-nbi?‘ii). Also 3 kenuebone, 4 
kenebou, 5 heniieban(e, kenban, (keii(n)es- 
baue), 6 kenbayne. [f. Hen sb. -b Bane. Cf. 
Henbell.] 

1 . The common name of the animal plant Hyos- 
cyamus niger, a nal ive of Etiropc and northern Asia, 
growing on waste ground, having dull yellow flowers 
streaked with jiurple, viscid stem and leaves, un- 
pleasant smell, and narcotic and jjoisonous irropcr- 
ties ; also extended to the genus as a whole. 

61263 hoc. in Wr.-W nicker 559/9 .i.hcnnehone. 
1398 The VISA De P. R. xvit. lx.xxvii. (Tollem. MS,), 

Aiistotel ..seyep pat pe seed of hen bane is poyson. 14. . 
Rel. Ant. I. 55 For the goute..tak leves of the henbane. 
1578 Lyte Dodoens ni. xxiii. 448 Of Henbane are three 
kindes-.that is, the blacke, the y'ellowe, and the white. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water Pis Praise II empsecdRlXL'i. iii. 6S/2 
No cockle, darnell, henbane, taie or nettle Neere where it 
is c.Tn prosper spring or .settle. 1796 Coleridge To Friend 
ivriiingno more Poetry 33 In the outskiits, where pollutions 
grow, Pick the rank henbane. 1872 Oliver Elein. Bot. 11. 
213 Henbane, .a viscid weed of waste places about villages, 
with dingy, purple-veined, yellow flowers. 

2 . The chug extracted from this plant. 

1840 Dickens jQrtwi. /C <«/(,>£ ix, The prospect of finding any- 
body out ip anything would have kept Miss Miggs awake 
under the influence of henbane. 1839 Mrs. Carlyle Z.ei'A 
III. 3 The henbane I took in despair last night. 

S. aiirib. and Comb. 

139^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xxxiii. (r495) 433 The 
sperrowe etytli venemous ihyngcs wyth hole growinge 
henban seed. 1687 Dryden Hind 4 P. iii. 1081 Henliane 
juice to swell them till they burst. 1866 Sowerhy's E. Bot. 
VI. 108 The baneful effects of the Henbane exhalations. 

'p He’kbell. Ohs. In 1-5 kenne-belle. [f. 
Hen tAh-Bell ; from the bell-shaped calyx.] 
Earlier name of Henbane. 


61000 yElfric Poc. in Wr.-Wulcker 134/5 SimfJtoniacct, 
henne-belle. 6 1000 Sax. Lcechd. I. 94 Deos wyrt pe. .sume 
men henne-belle hala'S. ai^aaSloane MS. 5. 6,4 Cassialago, 
simphoniaca, iusqtiiamns .. A[nglice] hennebelle. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal App. to Table. 

•p Henbilt. Obs. A kind of fishing net (or the 
cable belonging to it). 

1630 Ord. Preseru. Brood Fish Thames m Descr. Thames 
G758) 74 That every Trinck Cable be no more than twenty 
Fathom long at the most ; or any Henbilt above twenty-two 
Fathom long. 

Henbit (he-nbit). [f. Hen sb. y Bi'r sb.^ : app. 
a 1 6th c. transl. of the Low German name : see 
quot. 1578.] Name given to two common weeds. 
*p a. Ivy- leaved Speedwell {Veronica kederifoKcC) ; 
also distinguished as Small Ilenbit. Obs. 

1378 yis^Dodoensx. xxxv. 51 The fourth kinde [of Chick- 
weed] (called of the base Almaigne.s Hoenderbeet) that is to 
Henbit, hath many rounde and hearie stemraes. 1597 
Gerarde H erbal ii. clxxxii. § 3. 492 luie Chickweede or 
small I-Ieiibit. 1713 Deuham Phys.-Tkeol. ( J.), In a scarcity 
in Silesia a rumour was spiead of its raining millet-seed; 
but it was found to be only the seeds of the ivy-leaved 
speedwell, or small henbit. 

b. A species of Dead-nettle {Lantium amplexi- 
6u«i/e), with irregularly cut or inciso-crenate leaves; 
formerly distinguished as Greater Henbit. Also 
Henbit Aiettle, H, Dead-nettle. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. clx,xxii. 492 The great Henbit 
hath feeble stalkes leaning towarde the groimde, whereon 
do growe. .leaves like those of the dead Nettell. 1778 
LiGHTFO0T.7r/orci5'66A (1789) 1 . 309 Lamiuni amplexicaule 
. .Gieat Henbit. .In cultivated ground, frequent. i86i S. 
Tiiox^on Wild FI. III. (ed. 4) 229 The example given., is 
the. .henbit, or dead-nettle. 


Acuuc v'^wnsy, aav. Forms: 3-4 Heonne; 
3-5 kennes, (3 kinnes, kunnes, 4 hennui 
henys, 4-5 kennys, -is) ; 4-6 kens, (5 kenst 
henes, -us, 6 Sc. kenss, ynce) ; 6 - hence. [MI 
kennes, stc., i. ihs earlier kenne. Hen atfo,, wit 
adverbial genitive suffix -6r,-y,as in -ward, -ward. 
etc. The spelling hence is phonetic, to retain th 
breath sound denoted in the earlier spelling by . 
as in once, twice, mice, pence, defence, etc.] 

I. Of place. 1 . (Away) from here, from lb: 
place ; to a distance. 

6 1275 Lay. 1581 Are we hinnes [C1205 heonne] wend 
6 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 41/231 Ich it wolle hennes led 
^6*6^998 Go hunnes. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. PFa, 
16562 To Coniewaille pey fledden hennes. 1382 Wycl: 
Gen. xlii. IS 5 e shulen not goon hens, to the lyme that som 
leesl brother come. 6 1400 Sowdone Bab, 1022 Elies con 
we iievere hennys oute. 6 1440 Vorh Myst. xxii. 3 His 
you hen.se. 1359 Mfrr. Mag., Dk. Suffolk xii. In wit an 
t"" Grece. c 1360 A. Scott Poen 

r. .57,, i^moir go hens in haist. 1391 Shak 

V- <=f'"dishly, I chid Lucecta henc 

1034 biR i. Herbert Trav. 214 Hence our journey led i 
homei^ids in five dayes sayle. 1808 Scott Mann, v 
might they see the full airay of either host. 

b. At a distance from here ; away. 

6 1330 Assump. Virg 328 (B. M. MS.), I was ferhens atl 
my prechinge. 1393 Langl. P. PI. Q. vi. 80 Lyf-holynes' 

TpHxr ^ ,^562 J. Heywood 

I ^77 Vo haue tand longe hence. 1395 Spei 

SLR Col. Clout 22 Whilest thou wast hence. 1611 SliAK; 
iPnif- -G IV. 111. 86, I haue a Kinsman not past thre 
quarters of a mile hence. ^ 

c. with redundant from (ft fro) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1264 (Trin.) pi gate Fro hennes to pare 


dis 3ate. 1388 Wyclif Gen. xlii. 15 scliulen not go fro 
hennus. 1477 Earl Rivlus (Caxlon) Dktes 14O Socrates 
was.._boien in a ferie Coiitre from hens, 1526 Tinuai.].: 
Lukexv. 10 Cast thy silfe doune fiom hens. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, in. iii. 6 Richaid, not faire fiom hence, hath hid 
his head. 1704 Addison Italy Wks. 1804 V. r.jy We .sailed 
from hence directly for Genoa. 1792 T. Jici-mhlson ]V>it. 
(1859) HI. 489 It being impossible to piesiiibe them from 
hence. 1820 W. Irving SkeUh Bk. 1 , 171 From hence I 
was conducted up a staiicnse to a suite of aiiaitments. 

2. with ellipsis of vb. of motion, chiolly as a com- 
mand : Hence ! go hence, depart. Hence with : 
go away with, lake away. 

1373-80 Barf.t Ah. IT 392 Hciicc, away, apage te. 1383 
S rANYiiUR.sT .-Tiwcii II. (Arb.) 66 Let vs hence. 1393 Shahs. 
Van. (J Ad. 382, I piay you hence, and leave me heie alone. 

1610 — Temp. i. ii. 47,j.__IIeHce ; hang not 011 my gaimuiits. 

1611 — IPiut. T. n. lii. 67 Hence with her, out o'doie. 
1637 Milton Ayr-iVirM 18 Hence with denial vain and coy 
e.vcuse. 1769 Gray Ode for hinsic 12 Hence, away, 'tis lioly 
ground ! 1833 Browning Gram. Funeral 112 Hence with 
life's pale lure ! 

3 . Spec. From this woild, from this life. 

61313 SiioitEHAM 83 That no fend oim ne scliende Non, 
ne wanne the tyme comtlie Thet we .scholle hennes wende. 
6 1430 Lay T'oCks Mass Bk. iMS. F.) 121 And for the sanies 
that hennes be past. 1583 Stuuues Anat, Alms, ii. (1882) 
86 When God shall call them hence to himself, 1611 Biiii.i; 
Fs. xxxix. 13 Before I goe hence, and be no more. 1873 
Joweit Plato (ed. 2) I. .143 Tliey go from lienee into tlie 
other world. 

t b. Elsewhere (than in this world) ; in tlie next 
world. Obs, 

1426 Audelay Poems ii Hit .schal he ponyscheil here or 
henus evere trespasse. 1593 Siiakk. ’John iv. ii. 89 'This 
must be answer’d cither lieere or hence. 1602 — Ham, 
HI. ii. 232 Both hcere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife, 
If once a Widdow, euet I be Wife. 

II. Of time. 

4 . From this lime onward, henceforward, hence- 
forth. Also with from if fro), arch, and poet. 

6 1380 Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 17 From hens bigan 
Jesus to preche. c 1384 Chaucf.r II. L'ame iii. 194 Fro 
hennes in to domes day, 1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 82G 
Hence euer then, my heart is in thy brest. 1604 — 0 th. 111. 
iii. 379 From hence He loue no F'ricnd, .sith Lotie breeds 
such offence. 1633 P. Fletchlr Purple Isl. .xn. lx.xxviii, 
Hence inayst thou freely play. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam 
IX. xvi, 'That the rule of men was over now, And hence, the 
subject world to woman's will must bow. 

tb.^ (At some time in the past reckoned) from 
now; in quot. i3p3 = sinco, ago. Obs. rare. 

*393 Langl. P.Pl. C. vi. 35 Whanne ich 3ong wiis,,incny 
3er hennes. 1610 Bi>. Hall Recoil. Treat. (1614) 738 But 
you leape backe. .from hence to the Apostles times, 
c. (At Some lime in the future) from now, 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. in. i, 122 He meet you at that place 
some houre hence. <11735 Aruu iiiNor (L), Let not posterity 
a thousand years hence look for truth in tlie voluminous 
annals of pedants. 1885 Manch. Exam. la Get. 5/1 We 
have to., think of what our position will be five years hence, 

III. Of issue, result, consequence, etc. 

6. From this, as a source or origin. 

* 597 . SnAits. Lover's Compl. no Controversy hence a 
que.siiDn takes. Whether the horse by him became his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed, a 1641 Suck. 
LING Love's World 15 Poems (1648) ir My Flora was my 
Sun . .All other faces borrowed hence 'I'heir light and grace. 
1667 Milton P.L. vii. 366 Hence [from the sun] the Mom- 
ing Planet guilds his hoi ns. 

b. From ifof) hence : from this world. 

1382 Wyclif John xvlii. 36 Now forsothe iny kyngdom is 
not of heimis [Tindalu and i6it from hence], 

6. (As a result) from this fact or eircurastance. 
Also with fj'om, 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. 107 Hence proceeded that 
pleasant Motto of the Graiciaii Courtizan. 1613 PunciiAs 
Pilgrimage (1614) 62 Flence it is, saith R. Moses, that the 
Law of Moses foibiddeth these rites. 1723 Poi'e Odyss. xii. 
252 Learn courage hence 1 1771 Goldsm, Hist. Eng. II. 280 

From hence he has been accused, by historians, of avarice. 
1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 46 You have fallen out, and 
hence your thoughts are sad- 

7 . (As an inference) from this fact or circum- 
stance; from these premisses or data; for this 
reason ; therefore. 

X586 Young Guazso's Civ. Conv. iv. 226 From hence, saide 
Lord Johm we may know, that if [etc.]. 1660 Barrow Awc/iif 
(1714) 27 CorolL Hence, All right-lined figures of the same 
^ectes have the sum of their angles equal. 1695 Enq. Anc. 
tonsL 77, I grant it; but what do you infer from 

hence? 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 253 From 
Jience, therefore, we may conclude, that the size m tlie.5e 
animals is not sufficient to make a distinction among them. 
1840 Lardner Geom. 219 Hence, the surface of the entire 
sphere is equal to the surface of the entire cylinder. 1864 
Bowen Zog26 vi. 167 Rule. Both Contraries may be false, 
but both cannot be true. Hence, to posit A is to sublate E ; 
to posit E is to sublate A. Mod. It is .so with men generally, 
and hence we assume it to be so with you. 

IV. 8. Comb. a. with sb., as hence-depar- 
ture, -going", b. with pa. pple., as hence-brought, 
-got, etc. ; kence-meant, intended, pui posed, or 
planned from this place. Obs. or arch. 

a. 1611 Shaks. Cyvth. in. ii. 65 From our hence-going, 
And our retiirne. — Wint. T. i.ii.450 My people did expect 
my hence departure Two dayes agoe. 

b. 13^ Warner Alb. Eng. vi. xxxiii. As if by miracle 

preseru d by Forraines long From hence-ment Treasons. 
1602 Ibid. xiii. Ixxix, Much have we done, hence-outed. 
1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 122 Even building the 
^pitoll up with hence-got spoiies. <r 1649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. _Wks. (1711) 37 That Rhine with hence- 

brought beams lus bosom warms. 
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t Hence, V. Ohs. rare. [f. prec.] a. trans. To 
Older hence or away. b. intr. To go hence, depart. 

1580 SmuEY Jn-ac//a (1622) gs With that his dog he 
henc cl) his uocke he curst. 1614 Sylvester Pctnctretus 1281 
Here-witb the Angell henc't, and bent his flight TowVds 
Our Sad Citie. 

t Hence-along, adv. Ohs. [See Alono a.i] 
‘ Along of’ or because of this ; for this reason. 

,^593 Nasiiu: in Sniihs (1866-7) I. 17 Hence-along 
did il proceed that thou wast such a plausible pulpit man. 

xLeilcefontll (,he'iiS|foaj]i, hensfoo-jJ)), adv. [f. 
Hence adv. -f Forth advh\ From this time forth j 
from now onwards. 

C13S0 IFill. Palerne 1050 may mete eft dernli hennes- 
forp eche day. c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s 'F. 650 Hut hennes 
forth I wol iny proces holde. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. i. 17 

01 why should ever I heiicefoith desyie To see faire heavens 
face i 1664 ljUTLER Hud. ii. iii. 1165 I’ll make him hence- 
forth to beware And tempt my fury, if he dare, 1719 Young 
Bunns IV. i. (1757) 59 Henceforth let no man trust the first 
false step Of guilt. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 478 
A power had at last risen up in the Commons with which 
the Monarchy was henceforth to reckon. 

b. With from {ffro'). arch, 
c 1380 Wyclif Scrui. Sel, Wks. I. 35 Make covenaunt wij) 
hjm to leve oure syrine from hennsfor)?. c 1450 Merlin 2a 
They haue fro Irenes- forth loste ther tratiayle. 1326 Tindale 

2 7 tin. iv. 8 From hence forth is layde vppe for me a croune 
of rightevvesiie.s. 1595 Siiakh, yohn r. i. 159 From hence- 
forth beare his name Whose forme thou bearest. 1676 
IIoiiBES Iliad I. 72 And to destroy us from henceforth for- 
bear. 

t He'ncefortlio'n, adv. Ohs. [f. as prec. -h 
Forth on.] Hencefoith, henceforward. 

C1489 Caxi'on Sonnes 0/ Aymon ii. 59 Ye shall now here 
& viiderslande fioni the hensfourthon a terryble and a 
pyctous songe. Ibid. xiv. 350 We shall have peas in Fraunce 
fromheiis forthon. c 1500 Melusina i. 17 From hens fourthon 
I wil bigynne & shew the trouth of thystory. 

t Hence-forthward, Ohs. rare. =next. 

cr39i Chaucer Astral, i. §_i From heniies-foithward, 
I wol clepe the heyhteof anything hat is taken by tliyrewle, 
the altitude. 

Heiicefo'’rwarcl, adv. [f. Hence adv. -t- For- 
ward.] From this time for\yard; henceforth. 

1388 Wyclif Phil. iii. i Hennus forward, my brltheren, 
haue 3e ioye in the Lord. ^1450 Knt, de la Tour so 
Ye aught hennys forward kepe you welle from falling in 
suche perille. 1592 Siiaks. liom. <5- yul. iv. ii. 22 Hence- 
foiward I am euer rul’d by you. 1699 Bentley Phal. X28 
Heiice-forward lie will not make so many awkward Jests 
upon Lexicons and Dictionaries. 1790 Burke Fr.Rev. 4 
Henceforward we must consider them as a kind of privi- 
leged persons. 1877 Mus. Oliitiant Makers Flor. i, ig 
They were friends henceforward as long as Guido’s life 
lasted. 

b. •with from (ffro). arch. 

147a Preseutm, yurics in Surtees Misc. (i888) 23 H he do 
so fiom hensforward. 1542-3 Brinklow Lament. (1874) 90 
Bestow them therfore from hence forwarde vppon the trew 
image of Christe. 1683 J. Scott Chr. Life ii. vi. (R.), Let 
us fiom, hence-forward beware of them. 1843 Stoddart in 
Encycl. Metrop, 1 . 42/1 From henceforward for 1500 verses 
. .we hear nothing further of this second person. 

t Hencefo’rwards, adv. Ohs. [f. as prec. 
+ Forwards.] =prec. 

_ c 1400 Rom, Rose 7304 Yhe, sir, from hens forewardis. 1643 
in Caryl Sacr. Covt. 28 He may be enabled to oveicome 
that temptation from henceforwards. c 1703 Vanbrugh 
Mistake n. Wks. (Rtldg.) 444/2 Henceforwards all your 
interest shall be mine. <i 1773 Ciiesterf. (Mason), My letters 
will henceforwards be piincipally calculated for that Meri- 
dian. 

t Hence-from, adv. Ohs. rare. [An inversion 
of from hence : cf. herefrom, hitherto^ From 
this (place, source, or fact). 

1666 J. Smith Old Age (1676) 131 Hence-from all the 
spirits of a man are enlivened. Ibid. 183, I find no Translator 
to vary hencefrom but some few into Vulgar Tongues. 

Hench, Sc. form of FIaunch sb.^ and v. '^ 

’[ Kencll-boy. Ohs. Also hinch-boy. [f. 
hench- in FIbnohman-I-Boy.] A page of honour, 
a boy attendant. 

In the 17 th c. they ran on foot beside the mayor^ sheriffs, etc. 
1611 Middleton & Dekker 1, You'dhave 

it for a hench-boy, you shall. 1616 B. Jonson Masque 
Christmas Wks. (Rtldg.) 602/1 He said grace as prettily as 
any of the sheriff’s hinch-boys, forsooth. 1636 Davenant 
Witts in Dodsley O. Pi. (1780) VIII. 420 , 1 will match my 
Lord Mayor’s horse, make jockeys Of his hench-boys, and 
run ’em through Cheapside. 1661 K. W. Coiif. Characf 
Unizi. Beadle (i860) 70 Much of kin to those hinch-boys, who 
on my lord mayor’s day at London, were wont to run before 
my lady marice in velvet caps, a 1683 Oldham Poet. Wks, 
(1686) 64 When in Solemn State he pleas’d to iide, Poor 
Scepter’d Slaves ran Henchboys by his side. 

Heneher, Sc. form of Hauncher. 
Henchman (he-njm^n). PI. -men. Forms : 
a. 4 (hengestmanmis), heiixst-, 4-5 benxt-, 4-7 
h.enx-, hensman, 5 herixe-, heyns-, heynoe-, 5-6 
hense-, 6 hence-, henxeeman. /3. 5-6 heriche-, 
6 heiish.(e-, 6-y, 9 henchman, y. 5 hansemane, 
(//.) anschamen, 6 harms-, hansh-, haunch-, 8 
hanchman. [A compound of the word which 
appears in OE. as hengest, hengst (in Layamon 
hxngest-. see Hensest), OHG. heiigist, MHG. 
hengest, Ger. hengst, OFris. hengst, MLG. hengest, 
hingest, hinxt, MDu. henxt, heynst, henst, LG- 
and mod.Frls. hingst, Du. ‘ male horse 

(at different periods, and in the various langs. = 


‘stallion’, ‘gelding’, and ‘horse’ generally) -f 
Man ; but it is not clear how or whence the com- 
pound made its appearance in the 14th c. 

The latlnl/ed hengestinannus in 1360, suggests immediate 
foimation fiom OE. hengest’, but there is the difficulty 
that no trace of the latter appears after c 1205 (exc. as an 
element of proper names, where OE. Hengestes became 
Hinx-,^ Hiuks-, Hinckes- in accordance with the normal 
phonetic change of OE. eng to later ing). On the other 
hand though hengest was also MLG., and henxt, heynst, 
henst the MDu. forms, and Hans Wynsele in quot. 1377 
was evidently of ‘ Dutch ’ or German nativity, no example 
of the compound hengestman, or henxtman, is found in 
these languages. (Mod.G. hengstmann, ‘groom of a 
stallion ’, is recent and technical.) As to the original 
sense, the Promp. Parv. renders keyncemann by med.L. 
gcrolocista ; a contemporary L.-E. glossary, Wr.-Wiilcker 
586/21, has ‘ gcroloiisia, sompturman ’ (cf. also 582/11 ‘ Fale- 
rariits, a sompterhois ; falerator, a sompterman ’). Gerolo- 
cisfa (in Du Cange aXact gerulasistd) was app. a deriv. of L. 
gerulus ‘ carrier, porter also ‘ sumpter-horse ’ : cf. Promp. 
/'zi2 7A, ‘Male horse \giY.male, F. inaile tt\xdi], gerulus, 
soniarins' \ ‘soiner hors, gerulus, somarius, snnunarins.' 
These equivalents seem to point to the sense ‘attendant on 
a sumpter-horse ’ ; perh. the original meaning was simply 
‘ attendant on a horse ’, * gi 00m which might rise to be an 
honourable title, as iii the current ‘ Groom-in-waiting 
‘ Groom-of-the-chamber ’ : cf. also the history of marshal, 
originally ‘horse-servant’, ‘groom’. The ‘ Iiengestmauui, 
Mustard and Garleke’, of 1360, the ’harlottez and hanse- 
mene ’ in Morte Arthur, and the ‘henxmen and lackies’ 
of P. Holland (i b), weie apparently of the rank of ordinaiy 
grooms ; but in connexion with the English court, the word 
came to connote a position of honour, and the royal hench- 
men of the is-i6th c. were usually young men of rank. In its 
historical sense, the word appears to have become obs. by 
1650 (see sense i) ; for the modern use see sense 2. (See the 
discussion of this word in N. ff Q. 7th s. II, III, Sth s. Ill, 
etc. ; also Skeat, Students Pastime, several articles.)] 

1 . a. ? A groom, b. A squire, or page of honour to 
a prince or great man, who walked or rode beside 
him in processions, progresses, marches, etc. ; also, 
one who, on occasion, fulfilled the same office to 
a queen or princess. In later i6th c. use, app. = 
FIench-boy. Obs. (e-xc. llisth) since 1 7th c. 

Henry, Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV, had in his 
retinue, in his Expedition to Prussia and Palestine 1392-3, 

‘ two henxmen to whom there are many references in the 
Accounts (edited by Miss L. Toulmin Smith for Camd. Soc,), 
cited in quot. 1392. In 1402, two ‘ henxtmen ’ accompanied 
Henry's daughter Blaunche from Cologne to the parts of 
Almaine, whither she went as a bride. From the 14th cent., 
henxmen or henchmen formed part of the regular household 
or suite of English kings and queens, their number rising 
fiom three under Henry VI to seven under Edward IV and 
Richard III, under the command of the Master of the Horse. 
At the coronation of Richard III in 1483, his queen had 
also five henchmen riding on ‘womens sadelles’. In 13- 
i6th c. nobles and knights also had their henchmen, usually 
three. The royal henchmen or ‘chyldren of honor’ were 
abolished by Queen Elizabeth in 1565 (see quot.) ; and the 
word, though still frequent in transferred and analogical 
uses c 1600, app. became obs. in English use by 1650. (Cf. 
also Hench-dov, which continued in practical use to 1:1675.) 

1360 Issue Roll 224 (34 Ed. Ill Easter) Memb. 20 Mustaido 
Garlek’ et duobussociis suis hengestnmnnis domini Regis. . 
cuilibet eorum, vj. j. viij. d. per breve de private siglllo. 
*377-80 Roll of Liveries by Wardr. Keeper, 1-3 Rich. II, 
memh. 23 {Acets. Excheq. Q. R., Bundle 400 No. 4) Hans 
Wynsele, henxstm.an domini regis pio vestura et apparat’ 
suis. 1392 Earl Derby's Expedition (Camden) 163 Diuers is 
hominibus pro tribus equisab ipsis conductis pro equitacione 
domini et ij henksmen apud Dansk. Ibid. 280 Pio panno. . 
empto ibidem pro ij henksmen . .Item pro factura ij gounaruin 
pro dictis hensmen. ? 111400 Morte Arth. (Thornton MS. 
1:1425) 2662 Tak heede to pis hansemane, kat he no home 
blavve. Ibid. 2743 pat es fully to fewe to feghle with tlieme 
alle, fibre harlottez and hansemene salle helpe bott littille. 
1402 Roll of Expenses for P’cess Blaunche (Q. R., Bundle 
404 No. ii) Alberto Blike et Petio Stake, henxtmen domine 
euntibus cum domina de Colonia veisus paites Alnian’. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. •agil'i Heyncemann(zV. heiichemaiine), 
gcrolocista, duornni generum. c 1430 Holland Howlat 
648 Robyn Redbiest nocht ran, Bot raid as a hensaian. 
1463 Ma/m. < 5 - Honsch. Exp. (Roxb.) 234 Payd ffor . . iij. 
howys for the lieynsmen of my lorddys of Norfolke, ij. j. 
1463-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 505/2 Piovided al.-.o, that Hensh- 
men, Herawdes, Pureyvauntes, Swerdcbeiers to Maj'er-s, 
Messyngers and Mynstrelles . . be not comprised in this 
Acte [legulating apparel]. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edzu. IV 
(1830) 167 John Cheyne Squier for the Body of oure said 
Souverain Lorde the King and Maister of his Henxmen 
for th’ apparaile of the saide Maistei and vij of the Kinges 
Henxemen ayeust the feste of Midsomer. 1481-90 Howard 
Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 431 Item, for makyng of ij. gowues of 
tawney for the said anschamen, price ij.x. viij. if. 1483 
Wardr. Acets. Coronation Rich. Ill (Grose Antiq. Reper- 
tory 1779, H- 254) To vij of our sayde Souverain Lorde the 
Kyngs henxemen, that is to wit, 'The Loide Moiley, Thomas 
Dane [etc.] for theire apparail agenst the day of the grete 
solempnitee. .viij doubletts. Ibid. 258 To v henxemen of 
our saide Souverain Lady the Quene, ryding in the said v 
womens sadelles covered in crymysyn cloth of gold. 1488 
Ld. Trects. Acc.Scotl. in Pitcairn Criw. Trials I. 114’’ l^or 
liverayis to viij Heii-semen of pe Kingis. a 1300 Flower iJ- 
Leaf xxxvi. And every Knight had after him riditige Three 
henchemen on him awaitinge. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 Hench man. 
Paige dhonnevr, emfant dhotmevi’. 1338 Leland / tin. IV. 17 
Turwith now being yn the Courte a late a haunchman hath 
maried the Heir Generale of the Eldest House of the 0 .\en- 
bridges. 1348 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Mark xi. If. 180 The 
solemne pompe, passing the pompe of any worldly prince, of 
such as go before the Bishop, of his hensemen, of T'rumpettes 
of sundry tunes [etc. ]. 1348 Hall Chron., Edto. IV, igo b, So 
nere pursued, that certain of his henxmen or folowers wer 
taken [1568 Grafton Henchmen and folowers]. Ibid. , H stt. 
VIII, 9 The chyldren of honor called the Henchemen, 
whiche were freshely disguised, and daunced a morice before 


the king. 1333 Eden Decades 256 Clement Adams scole 
mayster to the Queens henshemen. 1363 F. Alen Let. to 
Earl .Shrewsbury ii Dec. in Lodge Illrestr. Hist, (rygr) I. 
358 Her highnes hath of late, wheieat some doo moche mar- 
vel, dissolved the auncient office of the henchemen. 1378 in 
Nichols /’7'4gn^.iiAb.(i 823) II.13S There at tended upon him 
three henchmen in white and greene. 1387 Fleming Contn. 
Holinshed III. 1949/2 Behind him rode sir John Dudleie 
maister of hh horsses, leading hir spaie hoisse trapped in 
rich tissue downe to the ground ; after them followed hen.v- 
raen and pages of honor. 1590 Shaks. Mids. iV. n. i. 121, 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, To be my Hencliman. 
1601 ? Marston Pasguil ($• Rath. i. 337 Profound toung’d 
Master PufFe, bee that hath a peipetuitie of complement, 
hee whose phrases are as neatly deckt as my Lord Maiors heiis- 
men. 1607 Cowell Inicrpr., H enchman or Heinsman, is 
a German word . . It is vsed with vs for one that runneth 
on foote attending vpon a man of honour or worsliip. [So in 
Blount 1656.] 1616 J. Bullokar Eng, Expos., Henchman, 
a page of honour, neere attendant to a Prince, or other great 
personage, n 1618 Raleigh Atrw. (1644) 17 Nobles to attend 
the Court ; which was well imitated by our Train of Hench- 
men, if they weie of the Nobler sort. 

b. transf. (Rendering L. minister,^ agaso, ac- 
census, armiger, minisirator.) 

1600 Holland Livy^ xliii. v, 1159 To send piesents . . two 
bard horses with their henxmen and lackies [agasonibtcsj. 
1601 — • Pliny f.. 540 Prince Clytus .. hasting to a battell, 
calling vnto his squire or henxman foi his helmet. 1606 — 
Snetm. 238 He served Caius as his henxman at a chariot 
running. 

TS9+ J- Dickenson A risbas (1878) 34 Rough Boreas winters 
Hench-man.. scourged the plaines with a troupe of teinpests. 
a 1592 Greene Orpharion, Orpheus' Song Wks. (Rtldg.) 
316/2 Of Hesper, henchman to the day and night. 

2 . The peisonal attendant, ' right-hand man or 
chief gillie of a Highland chief ; hence, geueially, 
a trusty follower or attendant who stands by the 
side of his chief or leader, and supports him in 
every case of need. 

This sense begins app. with Burt, who spells hanchman, 
and explains it as derived from hanch, i. e. Haunch ; hence 
Scott (who_ edited Burt) has hanchinan in Waveriey, hut 
elsewhere, in the same sense, uses henchman, thus identify- 
ing Butt’s and his own ‘hanchman ’with the ob.solete Eng. 

‘ henchman ’ ; the rest of the world has taken the word from 
Scott. It does not appear whence or how Burt got the 
word: there is no term corresponding to ‘haunch-man’ in 
Gaelic (Burt himself, a few sentences on, calls the same 
individual simply gilly), and it is uncertain whether he 
himself invented the term, or really found the obs. Eng. 
henchman retained in a modified sense in some part of the 
Highlands. In any case, association between henchman 
and haunchman was very natural : haunch in Scotch is 
pronounced hainch, hench (see Haunch sbl^, v.'S), ‘haunch- 
man ’, if it exi.sted, vroiild be pronounced hainchmazi, or 
henchman, and the Eng. ‘ henchman if in any way 
known, would be there naturally taken as=‘man at the 
hench or haunch ’. 

c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1754) II. xxl. 157 The 
Foster-brother, having the same Education as the young 
Chief, may besides that . . become his Hanchman . . This 
Officer is a Sort of Secretary, and is to be ready upon all 
Occasions, to venture his Life in Defence of his Master ; 
and at Drinking-bouts he stands behind his Seat, at his 
Hauncli, from vviience his Title is deiivcd, and watches the 
Conversation. Ibid., A Youth who was Handunan, not 
understanding one Woid of English, imagin’d his Chief vvas 
insulted, and thereupon drew his Pistol ._. and snap'd it at 
the Officer’s Head. *814 Scott Wav.^ xvi, He counted upon 
his fingers the several officers of his chief’s retinue — ' there is 
his hanchman or right-hand man ; then his bardh or poet ; 
then his bladier or orator, .. then bits gilly-wore or armour- 
bearer. . then his gilly-casjluich [etc.].’ 

1810 Scott Lady of L. ii. xxxv, ‘Malise, what ho!' — 
his henchman came. 1823 Byron yuan xi. xiii. And roar’d 
out. .Unto his_ nearest follower or henchman. 1831 Scott 
Cast. Dang, ii, I have been his henchman, and can vouch 
for it. 183s Lytton Rienzi 11. i, A page, who ..was the 
especial henchman of the Lord of the Castle. 1835 AIa- 
CAULAY Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 33s The henchman was an 
excellent orderly : the hereditary piper andhis sons formed 
the hand : and the clan became at once a legitnent. 1863 
Cornli, Mag. July 119 One Jacobus Battus, a faithful 
brother-scholar, and henchman. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 
II. 272 He_ could still make a good cast over the river, .and 
aided by his henchman land a salmon. 
fig. 1811 Scott Earn. Lett. 14 Aug. (i8g.t) I. 227, I have 
the Tweed for my henchman for about a mile. 

b. A slout political supporter or partisan ; esf. 
in U. S. ‘A mei cenary adherent ; a venal follower ; 
one who holds himself at the bidding of another ’ 
{Cent. Diet']. 

1839 Morn. Herald 2 Sept, in Spirit Metrop. Constrm 
Press (1840) II. 446 Such Liberals as Lord John Russell, 
and his henchman, Mr. Hawes. 1867 Goldw. Smith Three 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 196 Horsley, the leading political 
bishop of the day, and a sort of ecclesiastical henchman pf 
Pitt. 187s N. Amer. Rev, CXX. 127 A henchman of his, 
who had a place on the police force, being arraigned before 
the Commissioners. 1880 St. yames' Gas. ii Oct., The 
excuses made for hint by the scribes who are his henchmen. 
1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 768/2 It is contended by the (jovern- 
ment henchmen that there is . . a strong Romanist and 
Nationalist, .party in Ulster. 1891 Boston (Mass,) yrnl. 
28 Nov. 2/3 'These charges are the result of a comspiracy 
among Hill’s henchmen in Syracuse. 

Henchwoman. nonce-wd. [after Henchman.] 
A female attendant, a waiting-woman. 

1889 Mod. Society 24 Aug. 1031/2 She told her faithful 
hench-woman and scribe to tear up the letter. 

Heu-clam. [f. Hen si. 6 -i- Clam.] The name 
given on the Atlantic coast of North America to 
two large species of clam, Mactra (or Spisitlci) so- 
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lidissima and M. ovalis. On the Pacific coast, the 
aaino is Lransfcired to Pachydcrina crassaiclloldcs. 

1884-3 J- S. Kingsley Stand, Nat. Hist. I. 278 Mnctra 
sottdissiina and the closely allied df. ovalis are known along 
out' northern coasts as hen-clam, sea-clam, and surf-clam. 

Hen-coop Che'n|k? 7 p). A coop or pen of basket- 
work, wire-work, or the like, in which poultry arc 
kept. 

1697-1703 Damtiee Voy. 1676 (R.) With provision chests, 
hen-coops and parrot cages, our ships were full of lumber. 
1831 Trelavvney Vovnger Son (1S90) 49 Grill a hen- 
coop full of fowls. 1839 Gno. Eliot A. Bede i. xv, She 
stooped down to put the soaked hi cad tindei the hen-coop. 

HeilCOte. Now dial. [f. Hen sb. -i- Cote jiJ.I] 
A place for keeping fowls ; a heu-liouse. 

r 1423 /Ac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 670/33 Hoc gallinariuiH,\\ex\^- 
cote. 1863 B. Biuerley Trkdalc I. 129 E.Yploring some 
secret lecess of the hencote. 1893 Morn. Post 23 Oct. 3/2 
People .. assei ted their liglit to a common by foimaliy 
destroying a hencote and shippon, which the owner .. 
declined to remove. 

+ Hen-cub, -cubb. Obs. [See Cub j^.2] = 
HEN-C’OOP. 

1699 J. Dickenson yrnl. Trav. 4 Some of which [Sea-Birds] 
were, by force of Wind, blown into and under our Hen- 
Cubbs. 

t Hend, hende, a. and adv. Obs. Forms : 
(i sehende), 3-6 hende, (3 ende), 4 heind, 4-5 
heende,hind(e,4-6 hend, hynd(e, 5-6 heynd(e. 
[app. an aphetic form of OE. gch§iide adj. (and 
adv.i, near, convenient, lit. at hand, handy, corresp. 
to OHG., MHG. £ct/ta/tdd, gehenie-.—VlGei'. type 
*gahandja-z, f. hand- Hand. Cf. also ON. -hindr, 
-handed (in comb.).] A. adj, 

1 . Near, at hand. (In ME. only predicative, and 
thus not easily distinguishable from the adverb; 
see B. I, where all the quots. are placed.) 

[iriooo /ElI'Ric Horn, I, 436 pa ferdon hi to gehendre byrig, 
jimr Ster oSer deofol webs gewiirSod. c 1000 Ags. Cosy. Mark 
1. 38 Fare we on geheude tunas. So c 1160 Hatton GosJ>.] 

2 . Ready to hand, convenient, handy, rare, 

[£893 K. .ffiLFKED Oros. in. vii. § 6 (1883I n6 paat hie pair 

gehendaste wairen on gehwelc lond ponan to winnane.] 
1308 Dunbar Tjia Mariit Wemen 14, I was heildit with 
liawthorne, and with heynd leveis. 1313 Douglas AEncis 
V. xii. 113 Follow the counsale is maist ganand and hend, 
That agit Nautes gaif the, thi trew trend. Ibid. vii. iii. 40 
For to remane heyr is oure cuntre lieynd, 

3 . Ready or skilful with the hand, dexterous; 
expert, skilful, clever. 

fi2os Lay. i8707_ An aid man swuSe hende mticlie 
wisdom was mid him. c 1300 Ha'velok 2628 Robercl saw 
pat dint so hende. 13 . . Guy IVarw. (A.) 173 He was hende 
and wele y-taujt, Gij to lern forjat he nau3t. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. 6 Thorough that coiinynge and parfyte meinorye 
Of thynges taken whan I was yonge and hynde. 1308 
Dunbar Gold. Targe 191 Dame Hamelynes..Th<at hardy 
was, and hepde in archery, a 1330 Cllristis Kirke Gr. x, 
Ane hasty hensure, callit Hary, Quha wes ane archer heynd. 

4 . Pleasant in dealing with others; courteous, 
gracious ; kind, gentle, ‘ nice (Of persons ; less 
commonly of speech, action, etc.), 

A conventional epithet of praise, very frequent in Middle 
English poetry. 

c 1203 Lay. 14337 Rouweiine pe hende sat hi ban kinge. 
CIZ30 Hymn to God 25 in Trin. Coll, Horn. 259 pat bred of 
hele & of _lif, ihesu crist pe hende. a 1300 Cursor M. 967 
O-mang pine oper werkes hend [w. r. hende] 0 pi winning 
giue me pe tend. Ibid, 2337 For he was theuful bath and 
hind [w. rr. hende, hend] Vr lauerd him hild his priue freind. 
C1386 Chaucer Friar's Prol. 22 A sire ye sholde be hende 
And curteys as a man of youre estaat. c 1400 Destr. T roy 
473 So hardy, so hynd In hall for to se. c 1430 St.Cuthhert 
(Suitees) 4448 pou base a hende hert. C1430 Mirour 
Saluacioim 4655 One thi hoegest mercy Jhesu curtays & 
heende, c 1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 33 So is his 
mercy heynd \rvne feynd]. 1313 Douglas i^neis Pief. 
4S6, I say na mair, hot gentill redaiis hend, Lat all my 
faltis with this offence pas by. 1322 World Child in 
Hazl. Dodslcy I. 250 Now I am dubbed a knight hend. 
1616 Bullokar Eng. Ex^os., Hend (obs.), gentle, a 1763 Sir 
Cawline xxxvi. in Child Ballads lu, ‘ But away, away ! ' 
sayd the hend soldan, ‘ Thou tarryest mee here all day ! ’ 

0. Pleasing to the sight ; comely, fair, ‘ nice ’. 

C120S Lay. 3559 Metes and diiiiches, and hende claSes. 

c *303 Judas Isc, 39 in E. E. P. (1862) 108 po he se5 hit 
fair and hende : he let hit nemne ludas. Hu nis no3t al 
god pat is fair. CI330 Med, ./If A', in Archxol.'kXX. 371 
Von it growyth comely hende Be twyn veye as men wend. 
14.. Stac, Rome 366 in Pol. Rcl, ^ L. Poems 126 In pat 
mynsler pat ys so hende. CI4S0 Holland Hawlat 893 
The farest foule of the firth, and hendest of hewes. 

6. absol. or as sb. Gentle, courteous, or gracious 
one or ones (see 4) ; applied conventionally, chiefly 
to ladies or persons of noble rank. (Cf. similar use 
oi bright, fair, etc.) 

01300 Cursor M. 18731 Til his disciplis hadd pat heind 
[w.r. hende] Fra iursalem pai suld noght weind. C1400 
Destr. Troy 3831 For the lielpe of these hende, & hertely 
of other. Ibid. 8380 In a halle pat was hoge, pere pe hend 
lay. c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 970 His wyfe wald lie nocht 
forjet ., He send efter that hende. 1308 Dunbar Tna 
Mariit Wemen 32 Alkin hewis under hewin, that ony heynd 
knew, a 1349 Murning Maidln 57 Laneham’ s Let. (1871) 
Introd, 151 In hy eftir that heynd I 5eyd, And in my armes 
could hir bent. 

B. adv, I 

1 . Near, at hand. (When used after the verb io 
be, or similarly, this may be considered a predica- 
tive adjective: see A. i.) 


[f 1000 jElfric xix. 2 oNu ys her gehendeangehwmde 
biirh 1 c 1230 Gen. .y Ex. 3370 Amalec, ysmaeles sune, 
w;is Sor hende lafaclim wune. c 1300 Havelok 339 Rape 
he icnde After iirestes fer an hende. C1330 R. Bhunne 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8844 He scorned pep on his langagc, 

‘ bo fer foi stones to make passage . . Ffor pey no stones 
bender fond’. c 1380 Sir B crumb. 3616 ‘ Biesu loid’ .. 

‘ pat syttest on py maieste, And seest Pope fer & hende 
1436 Poston Lett. No. 284 I. 390 Devyle seyd ye weie 
bender the londes al the begynning of ymur sute thanne ye 
be now. ? 1307 Communyc. (W. de \V.) B iij. That houiides 
of hell come me not hende. 

2 . Couiteously, kindly; gently. (Sometimes used 
merely for the sake of rime or alliteration.) 

c 1340 Cursor M. 9134 (Trin.) Of Salomon now vve ende 
pat legnecl fourty wynlui hende. c 1350 Will. J’ahrnc 
2713 Of pis belt and pis hiiide hende now listeiies. a 1400- 
50 Alexander 212 Bot wilt 3e herken hende, now sail 3c 
heie. £1430 Holland Ilosvlat 477 He g.art hallowe the 
halt, and syne couth it hyng, About his hals full hende, and 
oil his awne hart. 

i-Heud, z'. Obs. [peril, shortened from OE. 
geh^ndan to handle, take hold of, f. FI and; peril, 
directly from the corresp. ON. hinda (Sw. hlinda. 
Da. hende)', cf. OFiis, h^nda in same sense.] trans. 
To lay hold of, seize ; to take ; to grasp, hold. 

cizys Lay. 21365 And Colgrim 3am hende [c 1205 henle] 
and fulde pe Bruttus. 13.. Coer de L. 4033 They, .toke ihe 
temple of Apolyn. They felde it down, and hende Mahonn. 
c 1460 in Pol. Rcl. ij- L. Poems 192 That bondis of helle 
can me nal hende. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 27 As if that 
it she would in pceces rend, Or reave out of the hand that 
did it hend. 

Hend(Q, obs. pi. of Hand; obs. f. End ; obs. 
Sc. f. Hind a. 

Heildeca-, before a vowel Rendec- ; some- 
times erron. endeea-. Combining form of Gr. 
€v 5 €/ca eleven, occurring in scientific or technical 
words, as Hendecacbord (hendekakpid) Mus. 
[after tetrachord, hexachonf^, a scries or scale of 
eleven notes ; hence Hendecacbo'rdal a., relating 
to such a scale. KendecacoTic a. Pros., con- 
sisting of eleven cola (see Colon ^ i), Hende- 
cagynous (heiub“k£e’d3in3s) a. Bot. [see -gynous], 
having eleven pistils. Hendecahe-dron Geovt. 
[Gr. eSpa seat, base], a solid figure contained by 
eleven faces. Hendeca’ndrons a. Bot. [see -AN- 
Dltous], having eleven stamens. Hendecapliyl- 
loits (-fi'lss) a. Bot., (of a leaf) consisting of eleven 
leaflets. Hemdecarchy (-arki) [after heptarchy), 
government by eleven persons. Hendecasemic 
(-srmik) a. Pros. [cf. Di,SEinc], of the value of 
eleven morre or units of time. 

1760 SiTLiis m Phil. Trans. LI. 771 Two other supposi- 
tions, viz. that either the *hendecacnord or disdiapason was 
here meant. 1842-3 Smith's Diet. Gr. 4 ' Rom. Antiy. 646 
A *hendecachordal system, consisting of three teliachords. 
1847 Craig, *Endecagyno7cs. Ibid., * Endec af>Tiyllo7 is. 1663 
Flagellujn, or O. Cromwell (1672) 164 England being now 
cantoned under this *Hendecharchy. 

Hendecagon, (hende-k^^n). Also erron, en-. 
[f. Gr. tv’biKo.- (see prec.) +-ycoyov, f. ’yojv'ia angle.] 
a. Geoni. A plane figure having eleven sides and 
eleven angles, ’pb. Fortif. A fort with eleven 
bastions {obs.). 

1704 J. Harris Endecagon,^ plane Figure In 

Geometry of eleven Sides and Angles. Ibid., Hendecago^i. 
Ibid., H endecagon, in Fortification, ’tis taken Coe a Place 
defended by ii" Bastions. 

Hence Hendecagonal (liendzkm'gonal) a., of the 
form of, or relating to, a hendecagon. 

HendecasyllaMc(he:ndi'-,hende:kasilce-bik), 
a. and sb. Pros. Also erron. en-. [f. as next : see 
also Syllabic.] 

A. adj. Of a ‘ verse ’ or line of poetry : Consist- 
ing of eleven syllables. 

1727-31 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Sapphic and Phaleucic verses 
are, hendecasyllaba, or liendecasy liable. 1819-zo R. Watt 
Bibliogr. Brit. 1. 136 f, Spanish ijoetry owes to him [Boscan] 
the introduction of the hendecasyllabic verse. 1824 Edin. 
Rev. XL. 448 Specimensof the Italian Endecasyllabic verse. 
184s Encycl. Mct?yJ>. XXV. 8r8 Amand Daniel invented 
the Hendecasyllabic metre, which was chosen by Dante for 
his earlier compositions. 

B. sb. A hendecasyllabic verse. (Usually in pi.) 

X836 Landor Pcric, <5- Asp. Wks. 1846 II. 373 How gieally 

more noble and more sonorous are those hendecasyllabics 
commencing the Scollion on Harmodius and Aristogiton. 
1873 Wagner tr. TeuffeVs Hist. Rom. Lit. II. 128 Martial 
. .frequently uses hendecasyllabics and choliambics. 

Heudecasyllable (hemd^-, hendeikasidab’l). 
Pros. Also erron. en-. [f. L, hendecasyllabus , a. 
Gr. koSdcacijKXa^-os, after Syllable,] A ‘ verse ’ 
or line of eleven syllables; =prec. B. 

1746 Melmoth Pliny iv. xiv. (R.), I design to give these 
trifles the title of hendecasyllables. 177S Tyrwhitt Ess. 
y irsif. Chancer m, § 7 jioie in Chaucer's Whs., As the 
French Alexandiiii may be composed of twelve or thirteen 
syllables, and the Italian Hendecasyllahle of ten, eleven, 
or even twelve. 1823 tr. Sisjnondi's Lit. Eiir. (1S46) I. viii. 
264 T he verses, thus interlinked, are all endecasyllables. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Pref. xiii, Had Sir Philip Sidney written 
. .every hendecasyllahle like * Where sweet graces erect the 
stately banner ’. 

t He'udelaik. Obs. north, dial. [f. hende, 
Hend a, -i- -laik suffix = ON. -leikr action, func- 
tion.] Courtesy, civility. 


c 1300 Ilavclolc 2793 And bioutlien hiie, fi-at . . no hruu'de 
|)er. Of liende-leik, ler lie iiei . 13. . J'-. E. .Ulit. P. 11. UOo 

Hailotez with his heiidd.iyk he hcqied lo chasl. 1400-30 
Alexander oyis (Ashin.), 1 liauc heid of|;i hendlaike [/b//'/. 
hynlake]. Ihid. 2718 (Uubl.) Qwat liouiite )iuu .SLliewys, 
What ctiil.isy and liyndlakc \Ashm. kyndlaikej. 

Hendely, Hendeness; sec Hendlv, -nu.s.s. 
i* Heiulen, tufz'. Obs. Also end en. ff.hcndt', 
Hend adj. and adv., with atlvl;. suffix as in aboven, 
etc.] Near; =- Hend tu/zi. i. 

C120O T^in. Coll. Horn. 1C7 Ne iiillue no niiui for sleiu-he 
cumen Iiiin endeii. e 1230 Gi.n. y E.\. jjOr It wtus a .stede 
lieiiden 3oi-bi. 

II Heudiadys (hendoi'aflis). Gram. [J ,ale or 
nicd.L. heudiadys, f. the Gr. jiliiasc ti' did dvuiv 
‘ one by means of two ’. 

The Gi. phrase is app. not found in fir. gr.uiimai ians, hut 
is fiequent in Servius 011 Virgil ; in late M.SS. of Seivius, it 
appears latinized as endyadis, endyadys ; ikipias (12-ijlli c.) 
has endiadis.'\ 

A figure of speech in which a single complex idea 
is c.xpressed by two wotds connected by a conjunc- 
tion ; e.g, by two siihstantivcs with and instead of 
an adjective and substantive. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 83 Ileiidiadis, when 
one thing of it selfe intire, is diversly laid open, as to say, 
On lion and bit hechampt, for on the iron bit lie eliampl. 
1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. xvi. (Arb.) i88 Aiiutlier 
manner of speach when ye will seemc to make two of one . . 
which theiefore we call the figiiie of Twynnes, the (heehes 
Endiadis. 1621 T. Beiiford Simie unlo Death 21 Wlielliei 
we . .make it an Endiadis, with I’ullinger [etc. ). 1871 Pnbl. 
.‘ich. Lat. Gram. ii. v. § 215 Heudiadys. 1887 Clark & 
Wright Hamlet 123 Law and hetahby, a kind of heu- 
diadys, meaning ‘heraldic law’, ‘ju.s fetiale’. 

Hendiu, obs. Sc. form of Hindeu. 
i-He’ndly, fl. Obs. [f. Hend «. -f -ly h] 
Hend a. 4. 

c 1205 Lay. 8169 I-saih he enne hendliciie mon. /^;V. 2594? 
Mid hendeliche worden. e 1430 Golagros y Gain. 338 It 
hynderis iieuer for to be heyndly of speche. 

tHe’ndly, hendely, liendily, adv. Obs. 
Forms : see Hendc., ITendy. [f. Henbu:., Hendy 
a. 4 -LY 2 .] 

1. Courteously, kindly, gently, graciously. 

c 1203 Lay. 1227 Heo- .hendiliche hiie bond on his lieiied 
leide. a 1300 Floriz (5- Bl. 334 Ansuarc hiin wel hendelidie. 
<11300 Cntsor M. 7396 And hail.scd hendli [v.rr, liendly, 
hendely] (rat propliete. r i38o_WYCLiEi’w/<. Sel. Wks. II. 33 
Crist heendly reprovede Jewis. 1393 Lanol. P, PI. C. iv. 
30 Mode hendiliche by-hylit lieiii [<e same. ?<£X4oa Marie 
Arth. IS Herkynes me heyndly and holdys 50W .styllo. 
c 1420 Chron, Vilod. 285 Mekelyche ajid hendlyehe, asy 50W 
sayde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. .xlix. 33 Conan Metidok 
thanked him hendly. 

2. Finely, neatly, gracefully ; nicely. 

1340-70 Alisaunder 187 Hondes hendely wrought, help- 
ILch, sweete. a 1400-50 A lexandcr 883 Heraudib on heje 
hor.s hendly a-rayed. 

tHe'udness, hendeness, hendiiiess. 

Obs, [f. as prec. + -NESS.] Courtesy, gentleness. 

ei3oo Thrush ij- Night, 101 in Plazl. E. P. P. I. 54 I-Ioie 
hendinese and curteysi. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. xx. 144 
And helde holynesse a tape and hendenesse a wastour [C. 
x.xiii. 14s hendynesse]. 1393 Ibid.-C.. iii. 81 Mede ys 
y-maried more for hure richesse pan for holynesse opei 
hendenesse. a 1310 Dougla.s K. Hart 1. xv, Conning, 
Kyndnes, Heyndnes, and I-Ioiiestie. 

tHe’ndship. Obs. [f. I-Iend a, + -ship.] 
Courtesy, kindness. 

C1300 St. Margarete 189 Makle for pin hcnde.scliipc ]ni 
haue meici of me. 1340-70 Alex. <5- Dind. 277 Ilapel, for 
pin heiidschipe haue vs exkused. 

i‘ He’n-dwale. Obs. [f. Hen sb. + Uwalb 
sb!^ 2 .] = Henbane. 

c 1430 Alphita (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 Canicnlaia, insQUiamns 
..henbane uel hennedwole. ,lbid. 84 lieunedewole. 

Hendy, a. Obs. Also 3 liendi. [f. Hend a. 
-h-Y. (OE, had -hendig in list-hendig skilful- 
handed.)] = Hend a. (with various shades of 
meaning). 

c IZ03 Lay. 4833 An oSer stret he makede swiSe hendi. 
aizz^ Aticr. R. 186 peonne heo 50 his hendi childreu pet 
cusseo pe jerden pet he haueS ou mid iSiosschen. CIZ7S 
NI Pains of Hell 289 in O. E. Misc. 15s I-Ie is curteys and 
hendy. C1375 Sir Bcues (E.) (x886) i8x/i When losyan 
sawj pat hendy kiiyjt, In here herte sche wax full lyjt. 

b. absol. or as sb. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. v. 27 He haveth me to hede 
this hendy a-non. 

i' Hene, Z'. Obs. [OE. h-hian, f. hdn stone, 
tloNE.] trans. To stone. 

c looo Ags, Gasp. John x. 32-3 For hwylciim paira weoica, 
wylle j;e me hffinaii?..Ne hmne we pe for goduin weorce. 
c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., For hwilcen paie weorken wille ^50 
me staenen?. .Ne hene we pe for goden weorkan. <11300 
Leg. Rood (1871) 40 Our giwes him ladde wippoute pe 
touii, and henede [v. r. stened] him wip stones. 

HeneboD, obs. form of FIenbane. 

Hen -egg. Forms: see Egg. [In OE. two 
words, with henne in genitive ; later treated as a 
compound ; in mod.Eng. hei^s egg is more com- 
monly used.] The egg of a ben. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 38 Hasnne xges geolocan, i3_. . 
Coer de L. 2841 For an hen. .Men gaff off penys fiften schil- 
lings. For an hen-ay penes unlevene. 1387 TRiLVisA//4’<f®^^ 
(Rolls) VI. 73 Oon hen ey. i6zo Venner Via Recta v. 83 
Neither must this be vnderstood of all kindes of Egges, but 
of Hen-Egges onely. 1641 Frf.nch Distill, i, (1651) 39 Take 
Heb-egs boyled hard. [i66o Boyle New Exp. Phys, Plech. 
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Wks. 1772 I. 57 We likewise conveyed hens eggs into the 
receiver.] 1763 Wesley Jrnl. 2 Nov. (1827) III. 150 Some 
of the hml-stones were larger than hen-eggs. 1837 M. 
Donovan Doni, hcon. II. 149 The albumen of a duck-egg 
coagulates with less heat than that of the hen-egg. 
Henen, obs. var. of Hen, hence. 

(he‘n?'ken). Also -OLuin, iLenne- 
quen. [ad. Sp. jeniqtien, geniqtien, from the native 
name.] The fibrous product known as Sisal hemp, 
obtained from the leaves of species of Agave, esp. 
Agave Ixtli of Yucatan ; also, the plant itself. 

1880 Libr, Uiiiv, KnowL (N. Y.) IX. 777 The hennequen 
plant, .fiom which is prepaied Sisal hemp. 1884 F. A. Oder 
Trav, ]\Iexico 28 (Stanf.) h'he road passes through the 
hejicquen plantations. 1888 Encyd. Brit. XXIV. 758 The 
chief cultivated plants [in Yucatan] are maiae, the sugarcane 
. .and especially henequen. .It is. .used chiefly for the manu- 
facture of coarse sackcloth, cordage, and hammocks. 

Henes, olrs. foim of Henoe, Highness. 
Henforth, -forward : see Hen adv. 

Heng, ME. inflexion of Hang v. 

Henge, liange (hend3, hcendg). Now dial. 
[An early form of liiNGE sh. q.v., f. hang vb.] 
The ‘ pluck’ (heart, liver, etc.) of an animal. 

1469 Ilorisck. Ord. (1790) 96 Every sheepe to be brought 
in whoole, except the hedde and ’the henge. 1787 Grose 
P 7 -ovinc. Gloss., Ilanje, or Ilange, the head, heart, liver 
and lights of any animal, called in Someisetshire the purle- 
nance. 1888 Elwoutiiy IV. Somerset Word-bk., Hangc, 
the pluck, i. e. the liver, lungs, and heart of any animal. 
In dressing sheep, the head is usually left attached by the 
windpipe ; this is always called a ‘sheep’s head and hange'. 

Henge, obs. f. PIinge ; obs. inflexion of Hang v. 
i' He'ng’est, Ohs. Also I beuegest, bengst, 

2 bamgest. [OE. hingest, /tg;?§'r/=OFris. hengsi, 
hingst, hangsi, MDu. henghest, henxt, etc. (Du. 
hetigst), OHG. hiHgist (mod.G. hengsi), LG. (Sw., 
Da.) hingst. (See also Henchman.) The sense has 
varied in different langs. and at different periods, 
as stallion, gelding, and horse generally.] A male 
horse ; usually a gelding. 

(Also the proper name of the reputed founder of the Saxon 
or Jutish kingdoin of Kent ; and in various place-names, as 
OE. HengesicsbrSc, Ilcngestesgeni, Uengesieskeajod, Hen- 
gcsiesige, now Hin.xbrooh, Hinxgate, Hinxhead, Hinksey.) 

a 1000 AffS. Voc. in Wr.-Wideker 274/8 Cahnllus, hengest. 
c 1000 ASlfuic Voc. Ibid, iig/37 Canterius, hengst. 1002 
in Dipl. Aitgl. Mvi Sax. (Th.) 548 An hundred wildra 
horsa, and xvi. tame henegestas. cizog Lay. 3546 Ich 
bi-tmche be anne hicngest, godna and strongna. 

Hengle, obs. form of Hingee, hinge. 
Hengwite, var. IIangwite, Obs. 
He‘n-h.a:rrier. Oniith. Also 6-7 -harrow(er. 
[f. Hen sh. -i- Harkieh ; in reference to its preying 
on poultry.] A European bird of prey. Circus 
cyaneus, also called Blue Hawk, Blue Kite. 

The female i.s known as the Ring-tailed Hawk. 
i 56 S “73 Cooi'EU Thesaurus, Rnhet arhis,o.V\\Ao ofhaukes 
called an henne harroer. 1688 R. Holme 11.236/1 

A Henhairow, or Henharrier, is the Male of a Ring-tail. 
i6gi Ray Collect, IVords Pref. (E. D. S ) 3 There_ is a soi t 
of puttock called a hen-harrier, from chasing, preying upon, 
and destroying of poultry. 1774 G. White Selborue xl. roi 
Hen-haiTlers bleed on the ground, and seem never to settle 
on tiees. 1849 Maunder Treas. Nat. Nisi. 309/1 The Hen- 
Hanier feeds on birds and reptiles. 

He ’n-hawk. Ornith. A name given in U.S. 
to various species of hawks or buzzaids, esp. to 
the Red-tailed and Red-shouldered hawks, Buteo 
borealis and B. lineatus. Blue hen-hawk, the adult 
American goshawk. 

1833 Longf. Hiaw. xlv. 116 Crane and hen-hawk. And the 
cormorant, i860 Bartlett Dict.Aoiier., Hen-hmuk {Falco 
lineatus'), the popular name of the Red-shouldeied Hawk 
of naturalists. 1884 Roe Nat, Ser. Story iv, I'lie American 
goshawk is the dreaded blue hen hawk of New England. 

He'Xl-lieart. One who has the heart of a hen ; 
a chicken-heart, coward. 
c 1440 Yar'k JIfysi. xx.xiii. igS A 1 henne-harte ! 

He'll-liea’.rted, a. Timorous or cowardly j 
faint-hearted, chicken-hearted, pusillanimous. 

1322 Skelton Why 7iot to Court 164 They kepe them iir 
theyr holdes, Lyke henherted cokoldes. 1638 H. Rider 
tr. Horace's Epodes xvi. The hen-hearted and despairing 
wretch. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixvi. (yyzi) 272 Ihe 
Hen-hearted Rascal is so cowardly. 1813 Scott Guy 

xxviii. Are you tinned hen-hearted, Jack? 

He'nbood. nonce-tud. The condition of a hen. 
1829 Southey Pilgr. Compost. Poet. Wks. VII, 263 From 
•which two milk-white chicken To Cock and Plenhood giew. 

He']l-h.OUSe. A small house or shed in which 
lioiillry ai e shut up for the night. 

1312-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Eidem pro . . bordyng 
lez henhowse. %577 B. Qtooo^HBi'cshctcli^s H'Jbsh. iv, (1580) 
162 b, Let the front of your Henne house stande alwaies 
towarde.s the East. 1616 Suufl* & Maukii. Cou 7 iiTy 
17 Your Henne-housCj and x'ooines for other Fowles, fashioned 
foure-square like a tower. 1740 Mrs. Delanv Lifi < 5 * Corr. 
(1861) II. 120 You^ll find me as eirant a country Joan as ever 
fiequented a hen-hoxrse or dairy. 1887 Adeline Sergeant 
Jacobi's m/e III. vi. 85 A little deserted building which 
had once been used as a hen-house. 

Heuism (he-mz’w). [f. Gr. eis, ev- one + -ISM,] 
The doctrine that there is but one kind of substance, 
whether mind or matter ; = Monism, Cf. Dualism, 

188 1 Max Muller JCaui’s Pure Reason 1 . 187 We have 
seen how the unreconciled and irreconcilable elements in 
the Cartesian dualism ended in leading by a double road to 
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Henism, according to which either matter or mind .. had 
the right to existence alone conceded to it. 1882 Mind 
Apr. 281 One would enter a mild protest against the new 
term, Henism. 

Heilleail(he‘nlt|an),fl!. Anat. \{.Henle,SLGtr- 
man anatomist and patWogist(i8o9-85) t see-AN,] 
In Henlcan membrane, the elastic fenestrated mem- 
brane forming the outer layer of the innermost coat 
of an arleiy, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Henmosfc, Sc. form of Hindmost. 
Heb-motlld. local. A kind of soil or earth ; 
see qiiot. 

1712 Morton IPorilut?irpt, i. i. § 25. 37 Hen-7nould . . is of 
a rnuch like Constitution to the Moot y-Land above described. 
(Tis a black, hollow, spungy, and mouldering Earth, which 
IS usually found . . at and nigh the Bottoms of Hills. 1733 
Chambers Cycl, Supp,,'H cn-mould Soil. 

ISIeuiia (hema). Also 7 bena, hanna, bina, 
8-g binna(b, 9 bennab. [a. Arab. A"- hennas. 
See also Alganna.] The Egyptian Privet, Zrzw- 
sonia Biermis (N.O. Lythraceve) ; the shoots and 
leaves of this plant used, esp. by eastern nations, 
as a dye for parts of the body, or made into a cos- 
metic with catechu. 

1600 J PoRY tr Leo's Africa r. 22 They have no oyle of 
olives, but of another kmde which they cal! Hena . . in 
colour it is as beautifull as gold. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 637 Their women ..with a certaine colour in their 
hand called Hanna, which will staine. 1678 J. Phillips tr. 
Tavernier s Trav. {1684) I. i, 44 (Stanf.) Another sort'jof 
Water with which they dye their Hands and Nails red, 
which they squeeze out of a ceitaine Root call'd Hina. 
*748 Phil. Trans. XLV 570 (/ailed Henna, or Alhenna, 
and, by Cormption, Alkaniia. 1791 Newte Tour Eng, ,5- 
Scotl. 50 A large quantity of the herb hinna is sent by the 
bride-groom to the house of the biide. 1872 Baker Nile 
Tribut, i. 3 The henna grows in considerable quantities on 
the left bank of the river. 

b. attrib, and Comb., as henna-sce^ited adj. 

1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. iii. 137 (StanO Sprigs of the 
henna-tree. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 369 The Henna- 
juice. is a very peiraanent brown dye. 1883 Bible (R. V.) 
So?tg Sol. i. 14 My beloved is unto me as a cluster of henna- 
flovver-S. 

Henne, obs. form of Hen sb. , adv. 

He’nnery. [f. Hen sb. -i- -eey.] An establish- 
ment or place for rearing poultry ; a place wheie 
hens are kept : cf. rookery, 

1839 All Year Round No. 32. 123 Why not establish 
extensive henneries, hatch by steam? 1877 E. G. Squier 
Peru (1878) 43 Sometimes the roofs are used as grand 
heniieiies. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser, Story vi, 1 was soon cover- 
ing the hennery with my gun. 

Hennes, obs. form of Hence. 

II Heiinill (hemin). Hist. [a. obs. F. hennin 
(see Godefroi).] A head-dress worn by women in 
France in the 15th century, of high and conical 
shape, witli a muslin veil depending from it. 

1832 James Agyies Sorrel I. 51 An elderly woman in an 
extiavagantly high hennin the head dress of the limes. 
1883 A'lag. of Art Sept. 480/1 Ladies' head-dresses grew so 
prodigious as to bear comparison with the hennins of the 
Fifteenth Century. 

He'nnish, a. rare. [f. Hen sh. + -isii.] Of or 
pertaining to a hen. 

1595 Southwell A"?. Peter’s Comfl. 12 Well might a Cocke 
coned me with a crowe, Whom hennish cackling first did 
ouer-tlirowe. 

Hennus, -ys, obs. forms of Hence. 

Heilliy (he'ni), a. and sb. [f. PIen j/l -f-t.] 

A. adj. Of or peitaining to a hen ; hen-like ; 
having the plumage or figure of a hen : said of the 
males of some breeds of fowls. 

1883 Ettcycl. Brit. XIX. 644 There is a tendency towards 
the assumption of the female plumage by the males, and 
distinct breeds of ‘benny’ Game [fowls] are known. 

B. A hen-like male fowl. 

1868 Darwin Anim. .5- PI. I. 252 Males in certain sub- 
breeds have lost some of their secondaiy masculine cha- 
racters, and from their close resemblance in plumage to the 
females, aie often called hennies. 1884 St. fwtes' Caz. 
27 Nov. 5/2 Some males are known as ‘ hennies 
II Henopoeia. Obs. [a. Gr. type Hvo-noda, f. 
evoitouiv, i. eTs, kv- one -b voiCiv to make.] A figure 
of speech by which a number of things are con- 
sidered as one. 

1683 H. More Illusir. 73 The whole succession . . being 
looked upon but as one Beast, by a Piophetick Henopoeia 
whatever befell any particular King is referred to the Beast 
So t Henopoe-tic, f Henopoe-tical, adjs. [Gr. 
type ^evoitoirjTUcus'], involving henopoeia ; unifying. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig., etc. 219 HenopoetickTypes of a 
Multitude collected into one Government. Ibid.yaz To him 
that considers how Collective and Henopoetical,as I may so 
speak, the Pioqhelick Types are. 

Henotheism (hc-imjrqiz’m). [f. Gr. (Is, |j/u-s 
one 4- Qt-bs god -f -ism.] The belief in one god 
as the deity of the individual, family, or tribe, with- 
out asserting that he is the only (Jod : considered 
as a stage of religious belief between polytheism 
and monotheism. See quots. 

i860 Max Muller Semitic Monotheism in Set. Ess. (1881) 
II, 41S Tlie latter form of faith, the belief in One God, is 
properly called monotheism, wheieas tlie terra of lieno- 
theism would best express the faith in a single god. 1879 
P. Le Page Renouf Lect, Orig. Reltg. 217 The nature of 
Henotheism as distinct from Monotheism was explained in 
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last year’s lectures as a phase of religious thought in which 
the individual gods invoked are not conceived as limited by 
the power of others. 1880 Gladstone in xgih Cent. No. 38. 
721 Henotheism, the affirmative belief in one God, without 
the sharply-defined exclusive line which makes it a belief 
in Him as the only God. 1886 Tiele in EucycL Bnt. XX. 
367/1 From this primitive naturism .. hetiotheism, 

not the henotheism of Max IMiilier, or of Haitmann, or of 
Asmiis, but a practical henotheism, i.e. the adoiation of 
one God above others as the specific tribal god or as the 
lord over a particular people, a national or relative mono- 
theism. 

So Hemotheist, one who worships according to 
henotheism. Henothei’stio a. 

_ 1880 Gladstone in igih Cent. No, 38. 721 The region of 
ideas, in which .. Iris had been horn, was the henotheistic 
region. 1882 Max Muller India 182 If the Veda had 
taught us nothing else but this henotheistic phase. 1884 
Athenseuni 22 Nov. 653/2 The Moquis would piobably be 
claimed as ‘ Henothei.sts ’ by the person who believes in 
‘ Henotheism 1897 Edin. Rev. July 225 The worshipper 
of one out of a number of gods; the Henotheist of Prof. 
Ma.x Muller. 

Henotic (henpdik), a. [a. Gr. evcoracos serving 
to imile, f. encoens unification, f. eu one. Cf. F. 
/u'nolique.'] Tending to make one; unifying; re- 
conciling, harmonizing. 

1878 Gladstone Glenn. (1879) HI. 226 Nor, I believe, h.ns 
any country produced a gieater number of Henotic wiiters j 
the theological peacemaliers, who . . have stiiven . . to close 
the breaches of Christendom. 

He’U-peck, v- colloq. [A back-formation from 
Hen-I’Eciced in its participial use.] trans. Of a 
wife : To domineer over or rule (the husband). 

1688 Loyal Litany iii. in -^rd Collect. Poems (1689) 30/2 
From being Henpeck'd worse at home . . Libera tios 1733 
Murphy Gray's Inn ’frnl. No. 52 F 3 An uxorious Gentle, 
man, wlio is sometimes a little Henpecked by his Wife. 
1819 Byron Juaji i. xxii. But — oh ! ye lords of ladles intel- 
lectual, .have they not hen-peck’d you all? 1832 Tiiacker.ay 
Esmond i. vit. That my lady was jealous and henpecked 
my lord. 

He’ll-peck, sb. rare [f. prec.] 

’i 1 . A wife who domineers over her husband, Obs. 
C1801 T. Selwyn li'arti. to Batchelors ix. (MS.), Their 
Mac Tabs and their Henpecks may piate as they please. 

2 . = Hen-pecking, the domineering of a wife. 

1833 Carlyle Diderot in Misc. A'«.(iS88) V. 23 Dying of 
heartbreak coupled with benpeck. 

So He‘ii-pe:cltery, the state or condition of being 
henpecked. 

1838 Dickens O, Tavist x.vxvii, He had fallen . . to the 
lowest depth of the most snubbed hen-peckery. 

Hen-pecked (hem,pekt), ppl, a. colloq. [lit, 
pecked by a hen or hens: alluding to the plucking 
of some of the feathers of the domestic cock by his 
hens.] Domineered over by, or subject to the rule 
of, a wife. 

yzi68o Butler Rem. (1739) II. 104 The henpect Man 
tides behind his Wife, and lets her wear the Spurs and 
govern the Reins. i6go Dhvden Amphitryon ii. ii, Was 
ever poor deity so hen-pecked as I am 1 1697 — V'Ng, 
Past. ni. 49 A Step-dyme too I have, ,a cursed She Who 
rules my hen-peck’d Sire and orders me. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 479 F 5 Socrates, who is by all Accounts the undoubted 
Head of the Sect of the Hen-peck'd. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk. I. 59 An obedient henpecked husband. 

b. transf. Cf, heu-Ji'igate ia Hen sb. 8. 

1693 Congreve Love for L. iv. xiii, I believe he that 
marries you will go to Sea in a Hen-peck'd Frigat. 

Hen- plant : see Hen sb. S. 

Henriciau (henri'J'an), a. and sb. Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. med.L, PlairTcidn-us, f. Henrlcus Henry.] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to Flenry VIII of England 
or the ecclesiastical measures of his reign. 

1893 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ck. xv. III. 39 The chief 
articles of the Henrician settlement of religion. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Plenricians (B. i). 

1894 Dublin Rev. Apr. 317 Many of tlie citizens had em- 
braced the Henrician heresy. 

B. sb. 1 . One of the followers (in Switzerland 
and Southern France) of Plenry of Lausanne, a 
religions and moral refoimer of the 12th century. 

1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 113 Petrobrusiaiis. and Hen- 
liciaiis, that denied the body of Christe to be conseciated, 
and gin en by the priestes, as it was by Chiiste him selfe. 
1889 S. J. Eales St. Ihrnardl. 61 The zeal of Bernard ,. 
was e.\'ercibed chiefly against the heresy of the Heuiicians. 
2 . A supporter of the opinion and practice of tlie 
Emperor Plenry IV of Germany, in opposition to 
Pope Gregory VII. 

1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects (18S6) 183/2 jiote. 

Hen-roost, [f. ITen sb. + Roost jZi.] A place 
where domestic fowls roost at night. 

axioQ Gerefa in Anglia IX, 262 s® henna hrost. 
1611 CoTGR., Poulailler, a Henne-liouse, or Henne-roost. 
i6zo J. Wilkinson Coroners (5- Sherlfes 120 Walkers^ by 
night to steale. . Ilennes from Henrouse, or any other thing. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 130 r i If a Man pro.secutes them 
[Gipsies] with Severity, his Hen-roost is sure to pay for it. 
183s Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 150 A boy who had 
robbed a henroost. , . . 

Henry: see Goon PIenky. Henry-sopnister: 
see Haury-sobh. Hen’s-bill : see PIen sb. 8. 
Hens(e, henns, obs, forms of Hence. 
Hen's-foot. Also 6 h-enfoot’e, q bens-feet. 
[From the supposed resemblance of the divided 
leaves to a hen’s claws.] Name given to two different 
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plants; fa. {tv.lj. pes gallinaceus The 

Climbing Fumitory, Corydalis claviculaia. Ohs. 

1578 IsiS'iL Dodoens i. xv. 24 Called. .Hedge Fumeterre, 
and Hennes foote. .. Henfoote or hedge Fumeteire. i6ot 
Holland Pliny II, 236 The first Capnos, which in Latine is 
commonly called Pedes Gallmacei, i. hens feet. 

Id, \^,pespii-lli.'\ 'Sim-Y>^x&[&y,Cattca!is daucoides. 
1S97 GruARDE Herbal ii. ccccxliii (1633) 1023 In English 
bastard Parsley or Hennes foot. 1776-96 Withering Brii. 
Plants (ed. 3) II. 289 Tordyliuni AnthrUcus. .. Hedge 
Paisley or Hens-foot. . . Horses are extremely fond of it. 

Hensloviau (henslJ«‘vian). Bot. [f. IJenslow, 
an English botanist (1796-1861).] In Hendovian 
vienihi-ane, the cuticle of plants, discovered by lien- 
slow {Trms, Bot. 1866). 

Hen sman, obs. form of Henchman. 
t HeilSOur. Ohs. Also6 hensnre. [Origin 
unknown : see conjectuies in Jamieson. The form 
of the word suggests OFr. derivation.] ‘ Peihaps a 
giddy young fellow’ (Jam.) ; perh. = henchman. 

(The sense was app. obscuie to Henry Charters in 1602 ) 
1$.. Christs K. on Gr. x, Ane haisty hcnsuie calllt Hary 
Quha vves ane aicher heynd. 1533 Lvndlsay Isaiyre 0/ 
Thrie Issiaitis (Bann. MS.) 2651 Thir juglars, jestouiis 
and ydill hensouris Thir cariouris and thir cpiynte sensouris 
[E. E. T. S. 2605 from ed. 1602, Thir lugglans, lestars, and 
idill cuilchours, Thir carriers, and tlili quiiitacensours]. 

i'Hent, V. Ohs. exc. arch, or dial. Forms : i 
henlan, 3-6 lieiite(n, 4-9 tent ; 4-5 hint, 5 
hynt(e. Pa. t. 3-6 hente, 4-9 hent ; 4-6 hint, 
hynt. Pa. pph. 3-4 yhent, 3-7 hent, 4-5 hente, 

5 ihent ; 4-6 hint, 5 hynt, hyntyd, 6 Sc. hyntit. 
[OE. henlaii gehenlan) , of obscure formation. 

It is probably related to Gothic kinpaii to seize. Its le- 
semblance, both in form and sense to Hend v. is also 
noteworthy. But in both cases the phonological relations 
are difficult.] 

1 . irans. To lay hold of, seize, grasp ; to take or 
hold in one’s hand ; to catch, arch. 

(In OE. intram. genitive ox prepi) 
a 1000 Laws Edward 4- Guihrnm vi. § 6 (Schmid) Beo 
he [jonne utlah, and his hente mid hearme tele hara lie liht 
wilie. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 De sinfulle haueS leid 
grune me to henten. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 185 3 yf he 
nadde wyb \>t selde somdel he dunt yhent Sykei he hym 
adde aslawe. a 1300 Cursor M. 3841 Abute hir hals ban 
he hir hent [x/.r. hint], dild. 21624 A wessel . . Sett vnder 
bat licure to bint, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 41 Alle 
about bei lobbed, & tolc bat bei mot hent. 14,. Hocclevc 
Mm. Poems (1892) 71 pat in the feendes net we be nat 
hent. c 1430 Merlin loi He hente the swerde be the 
hikes and drough it oute. 1330 Palsgr. 383/1, I hente, I 
take by vyolence or to catche, ye happe. Th’is teime is nat 
utterly comen. 1336 Bcllcnden Cron. Scot. II. 333 Scho 
hint his hors be the renyeis. 1379 Spenser Shoph. Cal. 
Feb, 19s His harmefull Hatchet he hent in hand. 1611 
SiiAKS. Wini. T. iv. iii. 133 log-on, log-on, the foot-path 
way. And meirily hent the Stile-a. 1631 W. Cartwright 
Ordinary^, iv. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 311 Hent him, for 
dern love hent him. [1883 Burton .rlrai. Nis. (1887) III. 
77 Then he hent in hand two stones.] 
nbsol. 1500 Chester PI. (E. E. T. S.) vii. 263 Hent on I 
and hould tliat thou base 1 1566 Dhant Heroes A iii, When 
hande nllhoulde or hente. 

2 . To lay hold of and take away, lift, or move 
in some way ; to snatch, carry off ; to take (azvay, 
off, out, lip, etc.), imit {011). 

111300 Cursor M. 13236 pis bodi vte of erth bai hint [v.r. 
hent], 13 . . Gaw. .$• Gr. Knt. 983 pe loide . . Hent he3ly of 
his hode, and on a spere henged. C1400 Roiuland <)• 0. 
1194 Ane AcLone one he hent. C1440 York Myst. xxiii. 
77 Lord god !. .pat. .wolde . . hendly hente me oute of hell. 
1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Nov. i6g Dido nis dead, but into 
heauen hent. 1389 Peele Tale of Troy Wks. (Rlldg.) 
553/2 Her heart was fiom her body hent. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul Iti, III. vii, Foi a time into high heaven hent. 

D, fig. Tolift zip, pluck up (heart). (Cf. also 5.) 
cx^ooDcstr. Troygygg Tlierfore hentvp your hert& your 
high wllle. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 4484 Right so pi 
fiendes als faste Heuy hertis sail hente. 

3 . a. To get at with a blow; to strike, hit. 

c laso Gen. ^ Ex. 2715 Moyses . . hente Se chert wicS hise 
wond, And he fel dun in dedes bond. 13 . . Coer de L. 6783 
That other he hint upon the hood. 

b. To get to, arrive at, reach, occupy. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 39 Tuo oullandes kynges 
on bis lond hauens hent. c 1440 Bone Flor. 139 The fuiste 
hauyn that ever they hente. c 1473 Partenay 5272 When 
of lusignen the faiie Cite hent. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. 
IV. vi. 14 The generous, and grauest Citizens Hauehent the 
ga.te'i. 

4 . To seize, affect (as an influence or condition). 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 141 The vanite of pride him hente. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 1730 Therwithalle such colde me hente. 
a 1347 Surrey in TottelVs Misc. (Arb.) 8 There might I se 
how Vei had euery blos.som hent, 1613-16 W. Bbowne 
Brit. Past. ii. i, Men, whose watchfull eyes no slumber hent. 

5 . To get, take, receive, obtain, gain, meet with ; 
to experience, suffer, ‘catch’ (harm, etc.); to 
‘ take ’ (courage, etc.) ; to apprehend, perceive. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 204 Uerste he was sore adrad. .And 
iiabeles he hente herte. « 1330 Otuel 1193 pou ne sschalt 
hente no vileinie, Of no man of king chailes lond. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 301 A 1 pat he myghte of his fieendes hente, 
On bookes and his lernynge he it spente. C14S0 Mironr 
SahiaaouH 1412 Of some man., the Baptisme of watere he 
hent. E1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 122 So that I no 
hairaes hent. 1391 Greene Maiden's Dr.\, Then thought 
I straight such friends are seldom hent. 

b. To hent upon (or hi) hand : to take in hand, 
undertake. To hent one's zvay : to take one’s way. 


c 1400 Desir. Troy 7969 To hent vppon hand soche a heg_h 
charge, i486 Bk. St. Albans E vij b, Ayen the water his 
way eeuen iff he hent. 1590 Srepsen E. Q. in. vii. 61 
Gieat labour fondly hast thou hent in hand. 

6 . intr. To take one’s w'ay, go. pseudo- archaism. 

1379 Poor Knt.'s Pal. Giv, To seas he hent, whose wasli- 

inge waves did cause him to returne. 1714 Orig. Canto 
Spencer x\vi, Stiait without Word or Answer forth he hent. 

7 . dial. (Sec quots.) [perh. not this word.] 

1677 [see Hi.ni INC 2]. aiyzz Iasle Hi/sb. (1757) Gloss. 

(E. D. S.), Hint, to lay up ; to put together. 1794 T. Dav is 
Agric. Wilis in Arclixol. Rev. (1888) Mar., A barn pio- 
ces',, well liintecl — well secuied. 1828 Craven Dial., Hent, 
to plow up the bottom of the fuiiovv. 
t Hont, sb. Obs. Also 6 hint. [f. Hent z/.] 

1 . The act of seizing ; a clutch, grasp. 

1500-20 Dunbar Hnewxxxiii. 88 Scho was so cleverous of 
hii cliiik. .Scho held thame at ane hint. 

2 . fig. That which is grasped or conceived in the 
mind ; conception, intention, design. 

1600 Holland Livy xxv. xiv. 557 So [they] put the 
Consult out of his hent [consilia duds disjecif]. 

H It is doubtful whether in the following we have sen.se i 
or 2, or whether hent is iorhint in its Shaksperian sense. 

1602 SiiAics. Plain, III. iii. 88 Vp Sword, and know tlioii a 
nioie lion id hent When heisdiunke asleepe ; orin his Rage. 

i‘ and conj. adv. Obs. [?f. Hen adv. 

hence + To, corresp. to OFris. hent, MHG. hin 
ze, hinz, LG. hento, hente.'] Till, until. 

A. prep, (also hent to, hento.') 

1426 Audelav Poems 14 He kepis not to restore That he 
takys amys to no maner mon, Hent his endyng. Ibid. 74 
Thenke tlieron and thenke not erke, Hent^ to the last 
endyng. 1373 Durham D epos. &\xrte.ed) 252 'The brother 
did put him of waike hento suche tyme as he bioiight 
answear fiom that wyfe. 

B, conJ. adv. 

14.. Cast. Love (flxiX.) 1479 [Thei] nere never i-wyst ne 
holden Hent [early MS, er] he himselvyn come wolde. 
1426 Audelav Poems is We were put in paiadise to iiave 
wele withoutyn woo, Hent we had unblest brokyn the com- 
maundmentis of our kyng. 

Hent, obs. form of Hint. 
fHenter. Obs. [f. Hentzj. + -er^.] One who 
seizes, a grasper. 

E1374 Chaucer lioeth. i. pr. Hi. 7 (Carab. MS.) Rauy- 
neies and henteres of fowleste tliinges. 

H exiting, vbL sb. [f. as prec. + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the verb FIent; laying hold, 
seizing ; grasp, apprehension. 

C1440 Promji, Parv. 58/1 Cahehynge, or hentynge . ., 
apprehencio. 1471 Ripley Comp. Ahh. ix. iv. in Ashm. 
(1652) 174 These of our Secretts have soin hentyng. 1308 
Dunbar Flyiingzo, Kennedies Hell sould nochthyd thair 
hainis fra harmis hynting. 

2 . Agric. (See quot.) [perh. a different word.] 

_ 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 246 'They have also a way of sowing 
in the Chiltern Country, which is called sowing Hentings, 
wliich is done before the Plough, the Corn being cast in a 
stiaight line just wheie the plough must come, and is pie- 
sently ploughed in. 1733 H mu. H orse-Hoeing Hush, (ed, 2) 
xi. 116 They call the Top of a Ridge, a Veering ; they call 
the two Furrows that are turn'd from each other at the 
Bottom, between two Ridges, a Henting, i. e, an Ending. 

Henxig, obs. form of Hence. 

Hexiware (hemweai). Sc. Also hena-ware. 
[app. f. Hen sb. -f- Wake j/i.] The edible seaweed 
Alaria esculenta, also called badderlocks. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Hens-zvare, Hemuare. 1863 GoSSE 
Land 4- Sea (1874) The henware .. a large plant, much 
lesembling the oai-weed, but of paler colour. 

He'UWife. Chiefly Sc. 

1 . A woman who has charge of fowls ; sometimes 
applied contemptuously to a man. 

a 1300 Colkelbie Smv 844 He. .chairgeit sone his hen-wyfe 
to do hir cure And mak thame fruct ; than to set them [eggs] 
scho fure. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems v. 24 Scho . . wes our 
Ladyis hen wif : And held Sanct Petir at stryfe, Ay quhill 
scho wes in hevin. 1816 Scott Old Mart, ii, A half-witted 
lad. .who had a kind ofchaige of the poultry under the old 
henwife. xZy. ^xvixiPoKXZV. Sir E.Seazvardis Harr. II. 
138 A single ‘ henwife’ . . being found quite enough for the 
business, 1897 Pall Mall Mag. 108 , 1 am the hen-wife here, 
f 2 . Venus’ hen-zvife, a bawd. Obs. 

1513 Douglas HLneis iv. Prol. 188 With Venus henvifis 
quhat wyse may I flite? 

tHe’nwile. Sc. Ohs. [app.f. Hen + Wile.] 
A petty or contemptible wile or stratagem. 

a 1662 R, Baillie Lett. (1775) H. 80 (Jam.) Their old 
unhappy and unprofitable way of hen-wiles. 1697 Cleland 
Poems 55 (Jam ) Seeks out raw shifts, and poor hen wiles. 
1728 P. Walker Life Peden Pref. (ed. 3I 23 Jurants sitting 
at the Head . . as if they were to communicate, using that 
Hen-wyle to get the Tables full. 

Heuwoodite (he-nwudoil). Min. [f. the name 
of W. J. Henzvood, of Penzance (iSos-iSjrs) ; see 
-ITE.] A hydrous phosphate of aluminium and 
copper, of bright blue colour, found in Cornwall. 

1878 in Urds Diet. Arts IV. (Supp.). 1887 Dana Man. 
Min, 220. 

Henys, obs. form of Hence. 
tHeo, dial. lioO) pers. pron., ^rd sing, fein,, 
nom. Ohs. exc. dial. Forms ; see below. [OE. 
hhi, hlo, hlo, fern, of FIe; = OFris. hiu. In 
Goth,, OS., and OHG., the fern, of the parallel 
pronominal stem i-s, i-r, was lost and supplied 
by a form st, siu, Get. sie. A like substitution 
took place later in Fris. and Eng. ; in the latter, 
the northern and e. midi, dialects about the 1 2th c. 


exchanged hio, heo, hyo, fiio, ffie for the forms, 
northern sco, scho, sho, e. midi, sav, s^e, sche. She. 
But heo in various forms survived in the south and 
w. midi, as a literary word till the 15th c.,and is still 
vernacular from Lancashire to Devon and Sussex, 
under the forms hoo, htih (the latter often mislalcen 
for the objective her), Plh, //.] 

The original feminine pronoun corresponding to 
he ; the place of which is now taken by She. Used 
of women, and of animals or things giainmatically 
feminine. 

a. I Mu, Muu, Mo, hdo, 2 hio, 2-5 heo, 2 hyo ; 
2-3 5ho, 3 500, 50, 500. 

85s O. R. chron. (Pinker MS.) un. 718 Ilio wieq for- 
gifen Noihmi hyiiibia cyninge, c gxo ibid. an. 910 11 to 
Seheignde swi'&e micel on haem norfi lieu;, t 930 Lindi'.f. 
Gosp. Malt. XV. 27 So'6 hiu cweA [C975 Riishzu. G., & hiu 
cwe|) ; c 1000 Ags. G., 9 a cwmS heo; cxido Hatton G., 
3 a cwmS hyoj. cgso — Miuk x. 6 Heo and liiini. C97S 
Rushzu. Gap. Matt. ix. 24 Hio slepeji O ., heo sliupiS ; 
Hatton G., hyo slmpS]. c 1173 Lamb. Horn, iii Heo In 
wernaS wiS diunkenesse. c 1203 I.ay. 182 He wcs king 
and heo quen, c 1300 Beket 24 'The Piiiices lieir heo was. 
C1330 iCini; of Tars 76 'To god heo made hiie pieyeis. 1362 
Langl P. Pl. E.w. s ‘Loke on he Inlthond’, quod heo. 
£,•1430 Myrc 396 That heo a-vow no maner hynge. 

Eizoo OiiMiN 2037 pe laffdq Mai 5 e 3 ho ban child Wiphii- 
tenn weddedd iviaeciie. E127S Lay. 1149 ^eo was ewene 
[c 120$ heo we.s quen] of alle wodes. 1297 R. Gioui. 
(1724) 436 Joe was woipy to be ycluped, Mold |)egod quenu 
Vor al he godenesse, jmt 5uc dude her to Kngeloiul. a 1300 
P<'all ij- Passion 81 in E. E. P. (1862) 15 Al hir ini was ago, 
ho 30 him sei del in rode . . hat del, nenei .such n.is hm none 
. .as jho makid an seint Jon. 

/ 3 . I Mm, I M0, 2-3 M0, 3-4 5h0, je, hye. 
egye, Rushw. Gosf. Matt. xv. 23 Foilet like roijion pc 
him cmjeh atfter us. a 1000 C.ediiion's Gen. 822 p.T spr.'ee 
Eue eft, idesa scienost, wifa wlilejost, hie waes ^ewecnc 
godes. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 161 Hie is |)e heuenliches 
kinges dohter. cizso Gen. C,- Ex. 2626 Jhe kepte it wel in 
fostre wune, Jhe knew it for hire owen suiie. c 1230 Old 
Kent Serin, in O.E. Misc. 29 Hye spac to ho seignn/ \>ci 
seiuedp of ho wyne. £11273 Frozn Ailfred 292 find. 121 
Swo hie ne hochte. a 1300 Fall iji- Passion 82 in E. E. P. 
(1862) 15 For to wep 3e nad no mo bot iiii bitter teris of 
blode, c 1323 Lai le Pz-eine 114 That hye nil, no hye ne 
schal. C1330 Flor ice Bl. (1857) 572 Jhe .said anon right 
Jhe had i-waked al this night. 

7. I hf, 2-4 hi, 4-5 hy. 

a 100a Crist 559 in Exeter Bk., I-IafaS nu sc balsa belle 
bireafod ealle.s Jises gafoles |)0 111 ;;;c‘ar.da;^um . . unryhle 
sweals. a 1173 Cott. Hom. 223 Hi is ailra libbinde moder. 
Ibid. 227 Hi..war 3 mid cylde. a 1250 Owl (j Hight. 32 Me 
hi halt lojilich and fide. X340 Aycnb. 26 peruore is liy 
dojter of prede. Ibid. 28 fii ys contraiious to he holy 
goste. c 1460 I^aunfal 352 Sche badd hym aryse anoon ; 
Hyseyde to hym, Syrgantyl knyght. 

S. 2-5 he, 4 hey, 5 hee. 

c 1173 Lamh,^ Hoiit, 103 pa dScr snnne [is] forliger . , het 
is ihaten fornicatio. He buleS h®ne mon, mzoo Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 159 LusteSnuwich maiden.. and hwat hehatte, 
and hware he was fet. a 1300 St. Michael 203 in Treat. 
Science, etc. (1841) 136 The sonne. .sent a-doun hire hete. . 
and of fersch water he draweth up the bi eth. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 413 Crist askid ho womman watir to 
drinke, and 3itte he was an alien, for he was a Samaritan. 
11140a Pol. Rel. tj- L. Poems 229 Hey endetz sbameliclie 
Hey diaweh dredfulliche. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. iiig And 
thongede hurt’ hey3elyche . . pat hee had delyveryd hym. 
111430 Le Morle Arth. 584 Ther-for he dude on a Rus.set 
cote. .And made heore self ho a Nonne. 
f. 3-4 ha, a. 

c 1Z03 Lay, 28219 pa wile a [the queen] beo 9 aliue. a 1223 
Leg. Kath. 136 pus hwil ha [v. r. a] wisle hire, 1387 
'Teevisa ms. Cott. Vesp, D. vii. 29 b, He . . piayede hys 
wyf hat hue wolde helpe . . bole a dude he contrary. 

c. 2-s ho, 3-5 hoe. 

CI173 Lamb. Horn. 77 pe siinne streonp he lome het ho 
spiet in to al his wide worlde. <11203 Lay. 42 He hoe 
[hoc] 3ef hare mSelen Allienor. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 13 
Ho wende fiom al hire kyn. 13.. Gazu. Gr. Knt. 1001 
pe olde aunclan wyf he3est ho syttez. c 1420 Sir Aviadace 
(Camden) Ixvi, Ho kissutte hur lord, c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 
376 In yche weik h*^ hoe wrou5t. 

77. 4-5 hue. 

1307 Elegy Edzu. I, iv, Ich biquetlie myn heite aryht 
..Over the see that hue be dibt. 1340-70 Alex. <S- Dind. 
562 While hue liuede alse. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 11. 10 
Ich was aferd of hure face, thauh hue faire weie. 

d. 5-9 hoo. 

111440 Sir Degrev. 686 Natheles hoo was wel paid. 
x6j4 Rav H. C, Words 26 Hoo, he, in the Northwest parts 
of England most frequently used for she. c 1813 Lancash. 
Ballads^ Songs \(>g Hoo says hoo can tell when hoo’s hurt. 
1867 E. Waugh Ozud Blanket 72 Th’ mistress said hoo 
thought hoo’d suit ’em. 
b. Opposed to he ; female, feminine, 
c 930-1000 see He 7. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 337 Ay 

hou meng with he malez he mete ho-bestez. 

He-oak: see FlE^rnw. 8 b. Heold, obs. pa. t. 
of Hold v. Heole, vaiiant ot Hele Obs, 
Heom, var. Hem pron., Ohs. ( = them) ; obs. f. 
Home. Heonene, h.eonne(n, Heonnes, obs. 
ff. FIen adv., Hence, Heore, obs. forms 
of Her pron. Heou, heow, obs. ff. Httb. 
Heoven, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Heave; obs. f. 
Heaven. 

Hep, variant form of Hip ^^.2, the fruit of the 
rose-tree. 

Hep, obs, form of Heap, Hip 
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HEPHJESTUS. 


HEPAR. 

II He^ar (hfpaj). Chem. and Med. [med.L., 
a. Gr. ^Trap liver, in refeience to its colour.] 

1 . An old name for a metallic sulphide, having a 
reddish-brown or liver colour. Also, for compounds 
of sulphur with other substances. (Cf. Hepatule.) 

1796 Kirwan Elevt. Min. (ed. 2) II. 321 Molybdeiious Acid 
..takes Sulphur from its Hepars. 1799 _ Geol. Ess 307 
Glauber is found. . frequently in the state of a hepar. 1800 
Henry Epit. Chcm. (1S08) 149 [Sulphurets] have, for the 
most part, a reddish brown or liver colour ; and hence were 
foimerly called hepars, or livers of sulphur. 

2 . Also more fully, hepar sulphuris or hepar 
stilpJmr-. a. {H.s.halimmi) Old name for /o/awa 
S2dphurata. b. {^H. s. calca 7 'etini) The name com- 
monly given in homoeopathy to calcium sulphide. 

a. 169J Salmon Bates' Disp. (1715) 436/1 Le Febiire 
m.dces this Hepar Sulphuris thus : ROf the best Sulphur in 
fine Pouder §iv. Salt of Tartar very dry, as much: Mix 
them together, .till all be reduced to aMass, which is called 
the Liver of Sulphur. 1742 Phil. Trans. XLII. 73 That 
sou of Hepar, formed by the Union of the Caustic Salt with 
the Sulphur of the Aslies of the Glass-wort. 1873 Eownes' 
Chem. (ed. ii) 327 Liver of sulphur, or hepar sulphuris, is 
a name given to a brownish substance, made by fusing 
together.. potassium carbonate and sulphur. 

b. 1866 Allshoni s Handy-hh. Homoeop. Pract. 22 Hepar 
Sulphuris, Siilphuret of Lime, Proto-Sulphuret of Calcium, 
01 l.iver of Sulphur, is prepai'ed by trituration. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Feb. 6/2 Patti, I am told, puts a great deal of 
dependence upon hepar-sulphur. 1887 Homoeop. World ii 
Nov. 503 If the patient has been already dosed with Mer- 
cury, Hepar is the remedy. 

Hepat-, before a vowel=HEPATO., comb, form 
of Gr. ^irap, ijirar- liver : as in Hepatalgia, pain 
affecting the liver, neuralgia of the liver (Hooper 
Med. Diet. 1811); hence Hepatalgic a., of or 
belonging to hepalalgia (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1S54). 
Hepatemphxa'xis [Gr. (fxc^pa^is stoppage], ob- 
struction of the liver (Craig 1847) ; hence Hepa- 
templira'ctic a. (Mayne 1854). 
t HepataTian, a. Oh. rare.--° [f. L. hepa- 
tdri-us, f. hepat- : see prec. and -an.] Of or per- 
taining to the liver, hepatical (Blount Glossogr. 
1656). 

Hepatic (hz'pse'tik), a. and sb. Also 4-8 ep-, 
[ad. L. hepatic-tiSj a. Gr. ■^narmbs of or belonging 
to the liver.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to the liver. 

e.g. Hepatic artery, ducts, plexits, vein', hepatic apoplexy, 
colic, disorder, disease, flux. 

IS99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physiche 178/1 Phleboto- 
mise . . in his right Arme, the Hepaticke or Livervayn. i6ai 
Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. in. iv, Melancholy, which Lauren- 
tins subdivides into three parts . . Hepatick, Splenatick, 
Meseriack. 1719 Quincy Phys. Diet., HepaUck Flux, is a 
bilious Looseness, occasioned by overflowing of Choler. 
1742 Eames in Phil. Tracts. XLII. 32 A Discharge^ of Bile 
..’tis but thin and diluted, and such as in other Animals is 
usually called Hepatic Bile. 1773 Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 604 
His lordship’s bilious and hepatic complaints. 1806 Med, 
Lml. XV. 577 The hepatic artery being very small, com- 
paratively with the size of the liver, 1827 Ahernethy 
Surg. Whs, I. 60 Hepatic disoider may disturb the sen- 
sorium. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 479 The original 
fliaments. .follow the pyloric artery, to cast themselves into 
the hepatic plexus. 1866 Huxley Phys. v. (1872! 118 The 
hepatic duct, which conveys away the bile brought to it . . 
from the iiver. 1877 Encycl. Brit. VI. 140 Hepatic colic . . 
where a biliary calculus or gall stone passes down from the 
gall bladder into the intestine. 
f 2 . Affected with liver complaint. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. viii. (Tollem. MS.), 
Licoure jjat it is sodde inne helped and socourejj frenetik 
men, and epatik. 

3 . Acting on the liver, good for the liver. _ 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. iii. xxii, Mountain-mint is 
Pectoral and Hepatick, 1819 Rees Cyrrf. s.v, Tal>ella,''f}ei 
have cordial, stomachic, .and hepatic tablets. 

4 . Liver-coloured, dark brownish-red ; as in He- 
patic aloes, hepatic tanager. 

Hepatic cinnabar, cinnabar mixed with idriolite, carbon, 
and earthy matter. Hepatic pyrites, decomposed liyei- 
brown tessular crystals of iron pyrites (Bristow Gloss. Min,). 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush. xi. 361 With aloes tweyne vneis 
epatike. xegig Cocm Haven Health (1636)92 Take ._. of 
Aloes Epaticke, of white Sugar-Candie, of each the weight 
of two pence. 1796 Kirwan Eletn. Min. (ed. 2) II. 388 
Compact Brown Iron Stone or Hepatic Iron Ore. 1811 
A. T. Thomson Land. Disp. (1818) 21 The Cape aloes have 
a . . more disagreeable odour than the Socotrine and Hepatic. 

5 . Of or pertaining to a hepar; sulphurous, 
t Hepatic air or gas, sulphuretted hydrogen. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. fi6s This balsamick hepatick salt. 
1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI, 118 Hepatic Air is that species 
of permanently elastic fluid which is obtained from com- 
binations of sulphur with various substances, as alkalies, 
earths, metals, etc. 1788 Ibid. LXXVIII. 384 Ifnitrous air 
be mixed with hepatic air volatile alkali will be foriaed. 
1789 Ibid. LXXX. 67 Upon_ applying heat to the sulphur 
thus blackened, I have perceived an hepatic smell. 17^ G. 
Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. xii. 500 Inflammable air 
possesses the property of dissolving sulphur, jn which case it 
contracts a very fetid smell, and forms hepatic air. Ibid, 497 
Hepatic gas. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 365 fltJ exhales 
a hepatic odour capable of altering the splendor of silver. 

■f* 6. Hepatic moss, a liverwort ; see Hepai'ICA 2. 
1824 Greville Flora Edin, Introd. 15 Hepanc®, Liver- 
worts, Hepatic Mosses. Most of the plants of this order 
have a considerable affinity with the true mosses, _ 

B. sb. A medicine that acts on the liver and in- 
creases the secretion of bile. 

VoL. V. 


1486 Bk. St. A lhans C vb, Yeue hit epatike with the flesh 
of a chycon. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv. 358 You must 
use Mohng Hepaticks. 1707 Floycr Physic. Pulse-WatJi. 
419 The Bitters are Hepatics. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

IlHepatica (h/'pte-tika). Bot. [med.L., fern, 
(quasi nerba hepatica) of hepaiic-tis ; see prec ] 

1 . A subgeniis or section of the genus Anemone', 
esp. the common spring-flowering Anemone {^Hepa- 
iicci) triloba, a native of continental Europe, culti- 
vated in Britain, the ihree-lobed leaves of which 
were fancied to resemble the liver. 

1578 Lytc Dodoens^ i. xl. 58 The leaues of Hepatica are 
bvoade, and diuided into three partes.. Amongst the leaues 
gioweth^fayre azuied 01 blew floures, etiery one growing 
ypon a single stemme. Ibid. 59 [It] may be called in Eng- 
lish H cpaiica. Noble Agrimonie, 01 Three ieafe Ly iierwurte. 
1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 192 Januaiy . . Flowers in 
Piime. . Hepatica, Primroses, Laurus-tiims. 1803 J. Ader- 
ciiOMDin Ev. Man Own Gard. 688/1 Hepaticas, single white, 
single blue, single red, Double red, Double Blue. i88z 
(Mrden ii_Mar. 155/1 The fine single blue American 
Hepatica . . is a stronger and more vigorous species. 

2 . The old name in the herbalists for Common 
Liverwort, Marchantia polyniorpha, a lichen-like 
plant which creeps over wet rocks and damp ground, 
rooting from the lower surface of the leaf. Hence 
pi. Hepaticse, a group of Cryptogams allied to the 
Mosses, containing plants which haveno operculum, 
and as a rule possess elaters ; of which the Common 
Liverwort is an example. 

The group was proposed and named by the French botanist 
Adanson {Families des Plantes, 1763). 

1548 Turner Names o/Herlesi^Z Lichen is called in englise 
Liuerwurte, in duph Steinliberkraut, in french Hepatique, 
the Poticaries cal it Hepatica. 1578 Lyte Dodoens in. Ixx. 
411 This herbe is called in Greeke \eixriv ‘ in Latine 
Lichen', 'm Shoppes Hepatica,. m Englishe Liuerwurt and 
Stone Liuerwort. 1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed 3) I. 
349 The Cryptogamia Class, .may be divided into the follow- 
ing orders or assemblages : — i. Miscellanem ; 2. Filices ; 3. 
Musci ; 4. Hepaticas ; 5. Algae ; 6. Fungi. Ibid. 363 
Hepatic®. .Female fructifications inclosed in a veil which 
splits open at the top, and discharges the capsule. 1867 J. 
Hpac Microsc. n. i. ^oS The little group of Hepaticae or 
Liverworts which is intermediate between Lichens and 
Mosses. 1880 C. R. Makicham Peruv. Bark 273 His vast 
collection of mosses and hepatics from the valley of the 
AmaRons. 

t Hepa'tical, a . Ohs. [ f . as Hepatic + -al.] 
= Hepatic a. i. 

i6ii CoTGR., Hepatique, hepaticall. 1651 Bedell in 
Fuller's Abel Rediv. 74 He dropt into an Hepaticall flux. 
1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 323 They degenerate into 
Hepatical Fevers. Ibid, 342 The hepatical Artery and the 
Vena Poita, carry the Blood into the Liver. 

B. sb. = Hepatic B. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv. 357 Hepaticals are such 
Medicines as are dedicated to the Liver. 

HepaticO‘Iog(ist. A botanist who devotes 
his attention to the Hepatiem or Liverworts. 

189s Naturalist iir Work . . performed by the distinguished 
hepaticologist, Dr. Richard Spruce. 

Hepa'ticous, tt- [f. as Hepatic + -00s.] a. 
Of a liver colour, b. Lobed like the liver. 

1886 Syd, Soc, Lex. 

t Hepatite^ (hepatait). Obs. Also 4 epetite. 
[ad. L. hepatitis, a. Gr. ^TraTuris.] An early name 
for a precious stone {hepatitis gemma Pliny) said 
to resemble the liver in some respect, 

C130S Land Coleayne 94 in E. B. P. (1862) 158 Chalcedun 
and epetite. 1601 Holland Pliny 11 . 630 Some [stones] 
there be which bear the names of certain members of the 
body; as for example, Hepatites, of the liner. 1706 PiiiLLirs, 
Hepatites, a precious Stone of the shape of the Liver. 
Hepatite^. Min. [Named by Karsten, 1800 
{Hepalit), from the older name lapis hepaticus.'] 
A name applied to varieties of Barytes emitting 
a fetid, sulphurous, or hepatic odour when nibbed 
or heated ; liver-stone. 

1802-3 tr. Pallas' Trav. (18x2) I. 14s They form cavities 
. .filled up with a dun hepatite of the spath kind. 1816 R. 
Jameson Syst. Min. (ed. 2) II. 288 It is named hepatite from 
the disagieeable sulphureous odour it exhales when rubbed. 

II Hepatitis (hepatortis). Bath. [a. Gr. rprrariTis 
adj., of or pertaining to the liver : see -iTis.] ‘In- 
flammation of the substance of the liver’ (-S’. S.Lex.) 

1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.-v., The hepatitis bears a near 
resemblance to the pleurisy. 1788 J. C. Smyth in Med. 
Commun. II. 173 Phrenitis, Pleuritis, Hepatitis, Nephiitis. 
1819 B. E. O’Meara Expos. Trans. St. Helena c8 Hepa- 
titis, with its usual tiain of distressing symptoms, followed. 

Hepatization (hepatoiz^'Jon). [f. Hepatize.] 
fl. Chem. Impregnation with sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. (See Hepatic 5.) Obs. 

X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 455 These [expedients] 
were Torrefaction, Sulphurization, Hepatization. 

2 . Path. Consolidation of the lung tissue, so that 
it becomes solid and friable somewhat like liver, 
being first of a red and afterwards of a grey colour. 
Applied also to the state of any texture which has 
been converted into a liver-like substance (Mayne 
Expos, Lex. 1S54), 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 130 In the second 
stage [of Pneumonia] or that of hepatisation, the crepitous 
feel is entirely lost, i86a H. W. Fuller Dis. Lungs mg 
The third [stage] that of grey hepatization, or diffused sup- 
puration of the pulmonary tissue. 1866 A, Flint Princ. 
Med, (i88o) 161 In the second stage, usually called the stage 


of red hepatization . . The solidified lung is of a brownish-red 
color, non-crepitant, and presents an appearance not unlike 
that of the liver, whence the name hepatization. 

Hepatize (he-pataiz), V. [f. Gr. ^vap, ■quar- 
liver •+ -ize : corresp. in form to Gr. fj-nari^-uv to 
be like the liver, to be liver-coloured.] Hence 
Hepatized (he'patsizd), ppl. a. 

trails, f a. Chem. To impiegnate with sulphur- 
etted hydrogen. Obs. b. Path. To convert (the 
lungs) by engorgement and effusion into a substance 
resembling liver. 

1786 Phil. Trans. LXXVI. 142 Hepatised watei in a well 
closed vessel effects a solution of Iron in a few days. 1822- 
34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 377 Some form of hepatised 
ammonia being employed. Ibid. II. 134 Sometimes the 
hepatised portions are exactly circumscribed by a lobule. 

Hepato-, lepr. Gr. lyiraro-, combining form of 
^irap liver; as in Hepatocele (he'patP|SzI) [Gr. 
KipK-q tumour], hernia of the liver. Hepato-colic 
(-kp'lik) a. [Gr. nh\ov Colon'^], relating to the liver 
and the colon (.^d, Soc. Lex.). Hepatocystic 
(-si'stik) a. [see Cyst], pertaining to the liver and 
the gall-bladder, or uniting the two (M.a.-yns Expos, 
Lex. 1S54). Hepatoduodemal (-drnal) a., per- 
taining to the liver and the duodenum. Hepato. 
enteric (he'patdjente’rik) a., pertaining jointly to 
the liver and the intestine. Hepatogastric (-g£e‘B- 
trik) a., pertaining to both the liver and the 
stomach (Craig 1847). Hepatogenic (-dgemik), 
Hepatogenous (hepatp'dg^has) "adjs, [see -OEw], 
originating from the liver. Hepato -grapliy [see 
-geaphy], the description of the liver, its attach- 
ments and functions (Dnuglison). He'patolith 
[Gr. \i 6 os stone], a gall-stone {Syd. Soe. Lex.) ; 
hence Hepatoli'tMc a., of the nature of a gall- 
stone. Hepatolithiasis (-lijisi'asis), the formation 
of stone-like concretions in the liver (Craig 1S47). 
HepatoTogy [see -logy], that part of medical 
science which treats of the liver (Dnnglison 1S33- 
46) ; hence Hepato legist, a student of hepatology ; 
Hepatolo ‘gical a., of or belonging to hepatology 
(Mayne). Hepatopancreas (he:pati?ip£e’nkrziKs) 
Biol., Klaus’s name for the glandular organ, called 
the liver in Invertebrates, in reference to its two- 
fold functions of secretion and digestion. Hepato'- 
pathy [Gt. irdBos suffering], disease of the liver 
(Mayne). Hepato-po'rtal a. [see Poetal], of or 
pertaining to the hepatic portal system, as distin- 
guished from reniporial. Hepato-remal a. [see 
Renal], relating to the liver and kidneys. Hepa- 
toi’rhoB'a [Gr. pota a flow], a flow or discharge 
from the liver. Hepato-scopy [Gr. -ffKoma in- 
spection], inspection of the liver; divination by 
inspection of the liver of an animal. Hepatc- 
tomy [Gr, -ropia cutting], dissection of the liver 
(Mayne). Hejpato-iim'bl'lical a, [L. unibilictts 
navel], connecting the liver and the navel. 

i8n Hooper Med. Did., *Hepaiocele, an hernia in which 
a portion of the liver protrudes through the abdominal 
parietes. 1738 Amyand in Phil. Trans. XL. 322 *Hepati- 
cystic Ducts. 1766 Hunter Ibid. LVI. 309 The hepato- 
cystic ducts.. enter the gall-bladder at its anterior end or 
fundus. 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 89 Schiff . . tied all the 
structures in the ’‘hepato-duodenal ligament, save the hepa- 
tic artery. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen, Pathol, 551 ’’Hepato- 
genic Icterus ill the duodenum. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Hepatogenic icterus, jaundice produced by the absorption 
of bile already formed in the liver. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Tlierap. (1879) 109 That the icterus is not really ’’hepato- 
genous, but haemic in origin. 1^7 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
II. 400 True hepatogenous jaundice, with bile pigment in 
the urine and decolouration of the faeces. 1854 Mayne 
Expos. Lex,, Hepatolithicus, of or belonging to a *hepato- 
lith, ’’hepatolithic. 1888 Sci, Amer, LVIII. 98 Dr. Harley, 
the English ’’hepatologist and nephrologist. 1884 Sedgwick 
tr. Clans’ Zool. I. 59 In the Invertebrata the secretions of 
many glands, which are generally called ‘liver but which 
would be more tmpropriately termed ’’hepatopancreas. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., * Hepato-renal ligament, a reflection of the 
peritonaeum extending from the transverse fissure of the liver 
to the kidney. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Divination, 
*Hepatoscopy, or the consideration of the liver. 

He'patoid, a. [ad. Gr. ij'traroeiSrjs liver-shaped: 
see Hepato- and -oiD.] ‘Like to the liver in 
colour or in function ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

■ 1 “ Hepe. Obs. rare. [Identical with MHG., 
MLG. hepe, early mod.Du. keepe, Hu. keep sickle- 
shaped pruning-knife or bill; other forms of which 
are MHG., MLG. lieppe, mod.Ger. heppe, hippe, 
OHG. habba, happa, h%ppa '.—*happja OTeut. 
*hdtjdn, i. pre-Teut. root kop-, whence prob. Gr, 
/corns- chopper, cleaver, broad curved knife. As 
there is no cognate word in OE., its appearance 
in Gower, and this app. in a proverbial phiase (cf. 

‘ by hook or by crook ’ under Hook), is not easy 
to account for.] A curved pnraing-knife. 

1390 Gower Con/. II. 223 So what with hepe and what 
with crok(e) They make her maister often winne. 

Bepo« obs. form of Heap, Hip. 

II KepllSSStus (hffrstiJs). Romanized spelling 
of Gi. ^i/jatUTos the god of fire, identified by the 
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HEPTANE. 


Romans with Vnlcan. Hence Heplise'stiau a., 
of, or belonging to, or made by HephKsLus. He- 
phwstic relating to fire ; also, relating to the 
foige or use of the smith’s hammer. 

1638 Phillips, Hej>hiestian mountains, ceitain burning 
mountains in Lycia. 1834 Keightlcy Mylkol. A71C. Greece 
<S- Italy ted. 3) 434 Ai rayed in Hephasstian armoui. 1869 
Lancet I. 427 Cases of hemiplegia among Sheffield smiths 
were described . . as due to the use of the hammei , and 
termed. hephaestic hemiplegia’. 

Hephthemimer (hethT'rai-mo.i'). Anc, Pros, 
[ad. late L. hephtheinitmres (-w) (Diomedes, Ser- 
vins), a. Gr. \<pGr\tnix{p^s ‘ containing seven halves 
f. eirT(a- seven +^pt- half +/i^pos part, -fieprjs -par- 
tite. So mod.F. hephthiminilre. Also commonly 
used in the Latin form ; sometimes contracted heph- 
themim^ A group or catalectic colon of seven 
half-feet ; the part of a hexameter line preceding 
the cmsura when this occurs in the middle of the 
fourth foot, as in 

‘ Inferretque deos Lalio • genus unde Latimim 
Hence Hephtliemi’meral a„ of or pertaining to 
a hephthemimeris, as in heplithemimeral cxsitra \ 
see the example above. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Hephthemimeris. 1727-41 
CiiAitBERS Cycl., Hephthemimeris. in the Greek and Latin 
poetry, a sort of veise consisting of three feet and a syll.ible ; 
that is, of seven half feet. 1871 Pithlic Sch Lni. Gram. 
i) 226. 46.J-S Next in power to the penthemimeral is the 
hephtliemimeial or semiseptenaiian caesura. Ibid.. In this 
veise. Quid faciat | laetas | segetes \ quo sidere terram.. 
the principal pause is at the hephthemimeris. Hid. § 232. 
470 Tiochaic Hephthemimer. 

Hepper, A local name of a smolt, or young 
salmon of the second year. 

1861 Act 25 Viet. c. 109 § 4 All migratory fish of the 
genus salmon, whether known by the names herelnaftei 
mentioned, that is to say, salmon, .pink, last spring, hepper, 
last brood, gravelling, .or by any other local name. 1883 F. 
Day Fishes Gt. Brit. II. 69 From one to two yeais old 
befoie it. .has gone to the sea it is known as a..skegger, 
giavelling, hepper. .in Wales. 

Hepta", befoie a vowel Hept-, combining form 
of Gr. kma seven, occurring as the first element of 
many compounds in Greek, some of which have 
descended through Latin into the modern langs., 
■while many more have been taken directly from 
Greek, or formed on Greek analogies. Normally, 
hepta- is combined with elements of Greek origin, 
but in some instances (chiefly on account of the 
inconvenience of L. septem) it is combined with 
L. or other elements, as heptangular, heptavaleni. 
In Chem. it indicates the presence of seven atoms 
of an element, as heptacarbon (see below), hepia- 
chloride, hepioxtde, hepiachloroiohiene, etc. 

Heptaoa-psulax a. Bot. [L. capsttla Capsule], 
having seven capsules, cells, or cavities (Bailey 
1730-6). Hep'taca'r'boiia. containing seven 

caibon atoms, as in heptacarbon compounds, series ; 
cf. Heptane, f Heptace (he’ptasf) Crysi. [Gr. 
d/rij point], a summit of a polyhedron formed by 
the concurrence of seven faces (Kirkman), Hep- 
tachxoiLous (heptae’kronss) a. [late L. heptacliro- 
nus, a. Gr. iirraxpovos, f. xpbvos time], in ancient 
~heptasemic. Keptaco’lic a. [Gr. eurd- 
KoiK-os of seven verses or members, f. kSjXov Colon], 
in ancient prosody : of seven cola or members, as 
* a heptacolic period Hepta-compound, Chem., 
a compound containing seven atoms of any element 
or radical ; esp. a heptacarbon compound. Hepta- 
hexahe'dral a. Cryst,, having seven ranges of 
six faces each. Heptahydrate, Chem., a com- 
pound containing seven molecules of ■water (7H2O). 
IjHepta'meron [Gr. irrraiifiep-os, neut. -ov, of seven 
days, f. ^nipa day], a seven days’ -work; title of 
a collection of stories, represented (after the pattern 
of the Decameron of Boccaccio) to have been 
told on seven successive days, made by Queen 
Margaret of Navarre,' a 1549. Hepta-meter Pros. 
[late L. heptametrwn, a, Gr, kirrapitrpov, f. pirpov 
measure], a verse consisting of seven feet or mea- 
sures ; cf. heptapody. Heptame'txical a., con- 
sisting of seven feet or measures. Bepta'ugmlax 
a., having seven angles. Heptape'tadons a. Bot., 
having seven petals, f Hepta'phony [f. Gr. titra- 
^aiv-os seven-voiced, having a sevenfold echo], the 
imion of seven sounds (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Heptaphyllo'us a. Bot. [Gr. eirrcKpvW-os seven- 
leaved], having seven leaves or calyx sepals (Web- 
ster 1828). Heptapodic (-pp^dik) a. Pros. [Gr. 
-voSos -footed], consisting of or containing seven 
metrical feet ; so Kepta'pody, a measure or verse 
consisting of seven feet. Keptasemic (-srmik) 
a. [late L. heptasem-os, a. Gr. tifraarip-os of seven 
times], in ancient prosody : containing seven units 
of time or morse. Heptasepalous (-se’palas) 
a. Bot., having seven sepals. HeptaspoTmo'us 
a. Bot. [Gr. cfttkppa seed], bearing seven seeds, 


Heptastich, (he’ptastik) Pros. [Gr. arixos line], 
sb., a group of seven lines of verse; a., seven lines 
long. Heptastichoiis (-se'stikos) a. Bot., having 
seven leaves in the spiral row. Heptastrophic 
(-strp'fik) a. Pros. [Gr. arpoepf] turning, Steophe], 
consisting of seven strophes or stanzas. Hepta- 
te'chnist [Gr. rexvrj art], a professor of the Seven 
Arts (cf. Aet 7), a Master of Arts. Heptato^mic 

a. Chem. [Atomic], containing or equivalent to 
seven atoms. Heptatonic (-tp'nik) a. Mus. [Gr. 
kitrarov-os seven-toned], consisting of seven notes. 
Keptavalent (-le'valent) a. Chem. [L. valUnt-ctii 
having power or value], combining with 01 capable 
of replacing seven atoms of hydrogen or other 
univalent element or radical. 

1B66 Odlino Anbn. Chem. zoo *Heptacaibon compounds 
such as the benzoic residue of hippuric acid. i88o_ fF. A . 
MillePs Ekm. Chem. in. (ed. 3) 317 A small quantity of. . 
*heptachloiotoluene. 1866 Odlingz! Chem. 66*HepLa- 
compounds, including oil of bitter almonds, and the ben/oic, 
salicic, and gallic acids. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. 
(ed. 3) 204 A crystal is '*hepta-hexahedial, when its surface 
consists of seven ranges of planes, disposed six and .six 
above each other. 1874 Guthrie in Proc. Phys. Sac. Land. 

I. 67 On cooling such a solution .. the *heptahydratc crys- 
tallizes out. 1727-41 Chambers Cvc/., .is 

chiefly used as a title . . The Heptameron of Margaret de 
Valois . . is a vei y ingenious piece, in the manner of Boccace’s 
Decameron. 1894 H. H.GinBsCW/clColloquyonCurrency; 
a Heptameion. 1814 Southey in Q. Rev. XII. 84 It revived 
the old long verse, which he calls the ^heptamettical seven- 
footed line. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *Hcpiangilnr 
Figure is that which consists of seven Angles. 1732 Sin J. 
Hill Hist. Anim. 203 (Jod.) The middle of the body 
heptangular. 1773 J. Jemkinson Brit. Plants Gloss., 
*Heptapkyllo2is. 1870 Bentley Bot. 216 '^Heptasepalous. 
1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 1^45 Of ^hepta- 
stichs there is only one example [Prov. xxiii. 6-8]. From 
this heptastich. .we see that the proverb of two lines can 
expand itself to the dimensions of seven and eight lines. 
1^1 Driver Inirod. Lit. O. Test. (1892) 375 Several penta- 
stichs and hexastichs, a heptastich and an octastich also 
occur. 1680 T. Lawson (title) A Mite in the Treasury, 
being a Word to Artists, especially ''^Heptatechnists, the 
Piofessors of the Seven Liberal Arts. 1886 Crookes in 
Rep. Brit. Assoc. 573 Fluorine mon- and *heptatomic. 1890 
Athenwnm 4 Jan. 24/1 A ^heptatonic scale [in Java], con- 
sisting of semitones, three-quarter tones, and minor thirds. 
1893 Ibid. 23 Dec. 890/3 A certain .“eries of notes . . chosen 
to form the chiomatic, heptatonic, pentatonic, or whatever 
sequel! tial basis may be required. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 
23s This substance is Manganese *Heptoxide. 

Heptachord (he’ptakFJd), a. and sb. Mtis. 
[ad. Gr. erraxopS-os seven-stnngcd, f. eirra beven 
-b xopSi'j string, Choed. Cf. F. heptacorde.] 

4 A. adj. Seven-stringed. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the antient poetry, Hep- 
tachord veises weie those sung or played on seven chords ; 
that is, in seven different notes, or tones ; and probably on 
an instrument with seven strings. 

B. sb. a. A musical insUunaentof seven strings. 

b. A series of seven notes, formed of two conjunct 
tetiachords. c. The inteiwal of a seventh. 

1763 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts 4 Sc., Heptachord, . . was 
applied to the lyre, when it had but seven strings. 1775 
Ash, Heptachord, a musical instrument of seven strings, 
a poetical composition played or sung on seven chords or 
notes. 1774 Burney Hist. Mus. 1 . 33 Forming then the 
whole sy.stein of the octachord, or heptachord. Ibid. 205 
If these two_ strings were tuned fourths to each other, they 
would furnish that series of sounds which the ancients 
called a heptachord, consisting of two conjunct tetrachords. 
1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr, xxii. 197 If . . these two 
heptachords should harmonize into a double octave. 

Heptad (he'ptmd). [ad. Gr. im-as, eirraB-, the 
number seven collectively.] 

1 . The sum or number of seven ; a group of 
seven. 

1660 Stanley Hist, Philos, ix. (1701) 383/2 The Heptad 
was so called, qu. a-euras oe^adjxov ofios worthy of venera- 
tion. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 521 The heptad of wandering 
animals. 1850 J. Brown Disc. Our Lord (1852) I, iv. 351 
This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions. 

b. Spec, A group of seven days, a week ; = Heb- 

domad. 

1876 tr. Keil 4 Delitzsch's Ezek, II. 336 A feast of heptads 
of days or weeks of days. i88i Blackie Lay Serm, ii. 83 
The months are divided into heptads. 

2 . Chevi. An atom or molecule ■whose equivalence 
is seven atoms of hydrogen, i. e. which can be com- 
bined with, substituted for, or replaced by seven 
atoms of hydrogen, 

3 . Mils. A scheme of seven tones in the duo- 
denal system of analysis, containing all the notes 
from, which consonant triads may be formed with 
the tonic. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. n The Har. 
7 no 7 Uc Heptad ox Unit ofChord-relaiio/tship.. Tho heptad 
also contains all triads, consisting of three tones, two of 
which are consonant with C but dissonant with each other. 

Keptadecad (heptade^kad). Mits. [f. Hepta- 
•b Deoad.] A scheme of twenty-four tones formed 
by the combination of seven decads, in the duodenal 
system of analysis. 

1874 A. J. Ellis in Proc. R. Soc. XXIII. 14 The Har. 
7 I 107 HC Hepiadecad or Vmt of Mod 7 datio 7 t {ox Decadation) 
consists of seven interwoven decads, which are constructed 
on the seven tones of a heptad as tonics, and contains 
24 tones. 


He'ptaglot, a. and sb. [f. Gr. k-nra Hepta- 
-b yXSiTTa tongue, -yXcorros -tongued ; cf. POLY- 
GLOT.] a. adj. Using or written in seven languages, 
b. sb. A book in seven languages. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Eziq. Edit. Bible xxvH. 243 They are 
indeed much iiiferiour to the Parisian Heptaglot.s in the 
largeness and goodness of the Paper. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XIX. 417 It was in connexion with this polyglott that E. 
Castle produced his famous H cptaglott Lexicon. 

So t Heptaglotto-logy. Obs. (See quot.) 

1618 E. Rive (title) An HeptagloUoIogie, that is, a 
Treatise concerning Seven Languages. 

Heptagon (he^ptag^n), [ad. Gr. euTajeovov, 
neut. of iiTTdyajvos seven-cornered. Cf. k'. hcptagotic 
(1542 in liatz.-Daim.).] 

1 . Gcom. A plane figure having seven angles and 
seven sides. 

1570 Billingsley i. xxxii. 42 In an heptagon, fiom 

one angle may be diawne lines to foure opposite angles. 
1660 Barrow Ettchdw. xi. Schol , The side of a Ileptagone. 
1883 LEUDrsnoRF Cremo/ta's Prop. Gcom. 1B7 Suppose it is 
lequired to inscribe in the conic a heptagon. 

b. Fo 7 -iif. A place strengthened with seven bas- 
tions for its defence. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 

2. attrib. or adj, = Heptagonal. 

177S R. Putnam in Romans /'YoxiV/m 335 It [a foil] was 
built of a hept.agoii figure, with one side fronting the river. 

Heptagonal (heptru’gonal) , a. {sbi) [f. IIupta- 
gon - b -AL ; cf. F. heptagonale (1633 in Ilalz.- 
Darm.).] Having seven angles and seven sides. 

Heptagonal 7 i 7 imhcrs, the series of Polygonal miinbers 
t, 7, 34, ss, 81, etc. foimed by continuous summation of 

the arithmetical .series i, 6, ri, 16, 21, 26, etc. 

1613 Selden in Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. (R.), In a ciicle 
descuhe an heptagonal and equilateral figure, from whose 
every side shall fall equilateral triangles. 1690 Li.viiourn 
C 7 trs. Math, 279 It is called a Heptagonal Pyi amide. 1796 
FIutton Math, Diet, s.v., One property . . of these Hepta- 
gonal numbets is, that if any one of them be multiplied by 
40, and to the pioduct add 9, the sum will he a squaie 
number. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 398 Body hepta- 
gonal, yellowish brown, variegated with narrow_tiansvei.se 
deep brown bars. 1853 Ruskin St 07 ies Pen. II. iii. § 14. 37 
We have therefore, externally a heptagonal apse, 
b. sb. A heptagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. s.v., The Hoptagonals are 
formed by adding continually the terms of the arlthmeticals. 

11 Heptagynia (heptad^i^nia). Bot. [mod.L. 
(Linnseus 1735), f. Hepta- + Gr. ywi] woman, wife, 
female, taken in the sense of female organ, pistil.] 
An order in the Linnoean Sexual System, compris- 
ing plants having seven pistils. So Ke-ptagyn, 
a plant of this order. Heptagynian, Hepta- 
grynious adjs,, of or pertaining to this order. 
Hepta-gynoris a. , having seven pistils. 

1788 J. Lee hitrod. Bot, (ed. 4) 103 Heptandria . . Order 
Iv. Heptagynia, containing such plants as have seven 
Styles. Of this Order there is but one Genus, viz. Sepias, 
1B28 Wedsier, Heptagy 7 i, Heplagynia 7 i. 1854 Mavne 
Expos. Lex.,Hepiagynious. 1864 'Webster, 

Heptahedron (-hrdrfln, -he^dr^a). Alsohep- 
taedxon, [f. Hepta- -b Gr. 'eSpa seat, base.] A 
solid figure having seven faces. So Heptahe'clral, 
4 Heptahe'dxical adjs., seven-sided, seven-faced. 

1638 Phillips, II eptahedrical, having seven sides. 1696 
Ibid., HeptaeB ical Figu 7 'e, oi- Hcptaed 7 -on. 1738 Borlase 
Cor/nvail ii. § 17. 141 A heptahedral ciispis of brass-coloured 
Mundic. 1804 Watt in Phil. Tra?is, XCIV, 310 7 wte, 
Hexaedral and pentaedial prisms are most abundant ; then 
the tetraedral, the triedral, heptaedral, and octaedral. 
He’ptal, a. [irreg. f. Gr. eirra seven -b -al.] 
= Hebdomadal. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Diet. 208 Cycle, Heldo 7 nadal or 
Heptal. A period of seven days, or years, which according 
to some, either in its multiple or sub-multiple, governs an 
immense number of phenomena of animal life. 

Heptamerous (heptm-rnSras), a. [f. Hepta- 
■b Gr. ]jiipos part + -ous.] Consisting of seven 
members or parts. So Hepta’merede (see quot.), 
01790 Adam Smith Ess. Dziitat. Arts (T.), The hepta- 
merede of M. Sauveur could express an interval so small as 
the seventh part of what is called a comma. 1864 Webster 
( citing Asa Gray), Hepia 77 iero 7 is. 

11 Hepta*ndria. Bot. [mod.L.(Linnseusi735), 
f. Gr. type ^inravBpos, mod.L. heptandr-us, f. 
Hepta- -b dv 8 p- stem of dv^p man, male : cf. Dian- 
DBiA.] The seventh class in the Sexual System of 
Linnteus, containing plants having seven stamens. 
So Hepta-udex, a member of the class Heptandria 
(Webster 182S). Heptamdriau a,, of or belong- 
ing to Heptandria (Webster 1828). Hepta'ndrous 
a., having seven stamens. 

*753 Chambers Cyct, Supp., Hepta 7 idria . . of this class 
are the horse-chesnut, etc. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s 
Bot. ix. 88 The flowers of the class heptandria should have 
seven stamens. 1870 Bentley Bot. 246 A flower having 
seven stamens is Heptandrous. 

Heptane (he-pt^'n). Chem. [f. Hept(a- -b 
-ANE, formative of the names of paraffins.] The 
paraffin of the heptacarbon series, having the for- 
mula C7Hjg. ‘ Of these hydrocarbons nine are pos- 
sible and four are known ’ {Fownes' Chem. 1877). 

1877 Watts Fownes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 49 Noniial hep- 
ta 7 ie, CHs — (CH2 )b — CH 3, is contained in Pennsylvanian 
petroleum, and in the light oils of Boghead and Cannel coal. 



HEPTAWESIA2T. 

i88d IV. A . Miller's Elem. Chem. (ed. s) 196 Of the heptylene 
from noi mai heptane . . somewhat less than one half combines 
with cold hydrochloric acid, producing a heptylic chloride. 

So Heptene (he-ptfn) [see -ene], tlie olefine of 
the Iieptacarbon series also called He-p- 

tylene, homologous and polymeric with ethene 
(C2H4) ; it is known to exist in three isomeric 
forms. Heptine (he-ptoin) [see -INE], the hydro- 
carbon of the same series (C7Hj^2)> homologous 
with acetylene or ethine. Kepto'ic applied to 
fatty acids, aldehydes, etc. belonging to the hepta- 
carbon series, as heptoic acid, CyE[;j^ 02 . Heptyl 
(he-ptil) [see-Ti/], the hydrocarbon radical 
of heptylic or osnanlhylic alcohol and its deriva- 
tives ; hence Heptylic a . : He'ptylanii ne (see 
Amine). 

1877 Watts Fmvnes’ Chem. (ed. 12) II. 59 ‘^Heptene, or 

cpty Icitc. .aho called ccftetni/iylene .. occurs in the light 
oils from Boghead and Camiel tar. i88a IV. A. Miller's 
Elem. Chem. (ed. 6) 19S When the isomeiic paraffins, normal 
heptene, ethyl-isoamyl .. are treated with chlorine, mono- 
chlorinated paraffins aie produced. 1877 Watts Emmies' 
Chem. (ed. 12) II. 64 ^Heptine, or oenanthidene, is formed 
by the action of potash on mnanthidene dibiomide. Ibid. 
2gs Of these acids, one only is accurately known, viz. Nor- 
mal ^Heptoic or (Enanthylic acid. 1865-72 — Diet. Chem. 
(1882) III. i44_ Chloride of *heptyl_ (C7H15CI) is a colour- 
less liquid having an agreeable fruity odour, and burning 
with a smoky green-bordered flame. Ibid. 143 Preparation 
of^Heptylic alcohol from Castor-oil. Ibid. 147 When distilled 
vyith caustic potash, it yields ""hcptylamine (C7H17N) as a 
light oily liquid, having an animoniacal aromatic odour. 
Ibid. 148 ^Heptylene is a colourless mobile liquid, having a 
pecitliar alliaceous odour. 1873 Emvnes’ Chem. (ed. ii) 
607 Another heptyl alcohol was separated from fusel oil. 

^ He^tauesian (-nrsian, -nrjan), a. [f. Gr. 
‘EwTavTjaos Heptanesus, lit. ' the Seven Isles’, the 
Ionian Isles.] Of or pertaining to the Ionian Isles. 

1881 Encycl. Brit. XIII. 205/2 Since 1863 the whole 
Heptanesian territory has been incorporated with tire king- 
dom of Greece. 

Heptarch (he-plajk). [f. Hepta- -h Gr. -apxos 
ruling, ruler : cf. next and ieirarch.'\ A luler of 
one of seven divisions of a country; one of the 
rulers of the Heptarchy. 

1822 Blackw. Mag". XII. 410 Ere yet the bloody Hep- 
tarch had controll’d, Or yet Northumbria knew the Saxon’s 
power. 1853 Landor Popery xi. 33. 

fb. A seventh king; with reference to Rev. 
xvii. 9-ri. .Obs. 

1679 Harby Key Script. 11. 27^ The Secular successive 
Heptaich of the Apostacy of Antichrist. 

So Hepta'rchal, KeptaTchic, Hepta rchical 
adjs., of or pertaining to a heptarchy, esp. to the 
Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy. He'ptarchist = Hept- 

AIICH. 

1782 Warton Hist. Kiddin^ton (1783) 48 In 752, the Sa.xon 
heptarchistb, Cuthred and Ethelbald, fought a desperate 
battle at Beorgford, or Burford. Ibid. 6g The Saxons prac- 
tised thi.s mode of fixing the several extents of tlreir hept- 
archie empire. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLIX. 152 We should 
return to the heptarchical tegime of local self-government. 
1859 C. Bariccr Assoc. Princ. i. 7 Many of the heptarchal 
kings . . exchanging the crown for the cowl. 1874 Stubbs 
Const, Hist. I. vii. 171 The heptarolric king was as much 
stronger than the tribal king, as the king of united England 
was stronger than the heptarchic king. 

Heptarchy (he'ptaiki). [ad. Taai.iL. hept- 
archia, f. Gr. kirrh Hepta- -i- -apyia sovereignty, 
empire, after tetrarchy.'\ A government by seven 
rulers ; an aggregate of seven districts or petty 
kingdoms, each under its own ruler ; spec* the 
seven kingdoms reckoned to have been established 
by the Angles and Saxons in Biltain. 

The term appears to have been introduced by i6th c. 
historians, in accordance with their notion that there were 
seven Angle and Saxon kingdoms so related that one of their 
rulers had always the supreme position _ of King of the 
Angle-kin (Rex geutis Anglorum)^ so xh&t in the Heptarchy 
itself there seems always to have been aMqnaichy ' (Camden). 
The correctness and propriety of the designation have been 
often called in question, but its practical convenience has 
preserved it in use. See, besides the authors quoted, 
Hallam Middle Ages (1878) II. viii. 1. 270, 354-6 ; Sir J. 
Mackintosh England (1846) I. ii. 31 ; Penny Cyd. IX. 406 ; 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. ii. 22; Stubbs Const. Hist. Eng, 
I. vii. 169 ; Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. ii, § 2. _ 

1576 Lambardc Permnb. Kesit i The exposition of this 
Map of the English Heptarchie, or seauen KingdonKs. 
Ibid, 5. [1586 Camden Britannia. 48 (marg. Monarchra 
semper in Anglorum Heptarchia)Postquam enim in Bntan- 
ni® possessione pedem firmassent, in septem regna 
distribueiunt, Heptarchiamque constituerunt . tamen . . ut 
Monarchiam in ipsa Heptarchia semper fuisse videatur. 
(See quot. 1610.)] 1592 Stow Aimales of Eng. 63 vntill 
the time that this Heptarchie, or Gouernement of seuen, 
was reduced to a Monarchie, or regiment of one. 1002 
Warner /A Eng. Epit. (1612) 360 The Saxon Heptarchia 
or their seuen Kingdomes. 1610 Holland Camden s 
B rit. 13s After that these nations above said, had now gotten 
sure footing in the possession of Britain, they diuided it into 
seuen kingdomes, and established an Heptarchie. 1014 
Selden Titles Hon. 30 In that Heptarchie of our Saxons, 
vsually six of the Kings were but as subiects to the supreme. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 308 Almeyda m despight 
of her united Heptarchy landed here [Ceylon] Anno IJoin. 
1506. 1641 Milton Reform, jr. (1851) 53 Hee ought to sus- 
pect a Hierarchy to bee as dangerous and derogatoiy from 
his Crown as a Tetrarchy ora Heptarchy. 1700 Dryden 
Palawan <S- Arcite Hi. 291 The next returning planetary 
hour Of Mars, who shared the heptarchy of power, *774 
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Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (1775) I. 5 The inhabitants of 
Cornwall . . remained partly in a state of independence 
during the Saxon heptarchy. 1799-18058. Turner Angia- 
Sax. (1S36) I. in. V. 195 Ceawhn . . changed the Saxon 
octarchy into a temporary heptarchy. 1812 Canning Sp. Ho. 
Comm. 3 Feb. (Hansard ser. i. XXI. 530) Repeal the tJmon ! 
Restore the Heptarchy as soon ! the measure itself is simply 
impossible. 1834 Peel fbid. 25 Apr. (ser. in. XXIII. 6g). 
1851 Kelly tr. Cambrensis Eversus III. 301 In England 
there was a heptarchy, but in Ireland a pentaichy. 1885 
Pall Alall G. 2p June 12 Australia is now only waiting for 
an Enabling Bill in order to form a Federal Council, the 
inevitable germ of an Australian heptaichy. 

Heptas^llabic (heptasilse’bik), a. (sb.) [f. 
Gr. e-nraffv\Kal3-os of seven syllables (f. eirra 
Hepta- -f avKXa^Ti Syllable) -t- -ic.] Containing 
or consisting of seven syllables, b. sb. A verse or 
metrical line of seven syllables. 

a 1771 Gray Corr. (1843) 256 With Heptasyllabics mixed 
at pleasure. 1885 Sir P. Perking Hard Knots 78 What is 
admitted in a decasyllabic line, must be admitted in a hepta 
syllabic. 1889 Swinburne B. fonson 56 His use of the 
sweet and simple heptasyllabic metre. 

So HeptasyllaBle (pure), a word or metrical line 
of seven syllables. 

1758 Borlase^ Cornwall ag6 It is the Trochaic Hepta- 
syllable, otherwise called the Trochaic Diameter Catalectic. 

He:ptateucll (he-ptati/ 7 k). [ad. Gr, {irTdrevxos, 
f. eirra seven + revxos a book.] A volume consisting 
of seven books ; a name sometimes given to the 
first seven books of the Bible, treated as a section 
having some historical unity; on the analogy of 
Pentateuch, the recognized name of the first five 
books. 

1678 Lively Orac. iv. xxi. 291 Let her learn . . the Hepta- 
teuch, or books of Moses, Joshua, and Judges. 1727-41 
Chambers CycL, Heptateuch, in matters of literatuie, a 
volume, or work consisting of seven books. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly^ Rev. XXVII, 217 The Anglo-Saxon Hepta- 
teuch published by Thwaites, at Oxford, in 1698. 1819 

SouTHEpr in Q. Rev. XXII. yi Some one was to read aloud, 
from the Collations of Cassian, the lives of the Fathers, or 
some other edifying book, but not the Heptateuch, nor the 
other historical hooks of the Old Testament. 

Heptene, Heptine, Heptoie, Heptyl, -ylic, 
etc. Chem . ; see under Heptane. 

Heptoxide : see Hepta-. Hep-tree ; see Hip2. 
\lS.e,V,'\\.QXe,sb. poetic. Obs. Forms: i Aearra, 
herra, haerra, 3 herre, haerre, north, and a 5 V. 4-5 
ber, 5-6 here, (5 heere, Rery, 6 hair, heir, heyr). 
[OE. her) a, hearra, corresp. to OFris. Mra, OS. 
hhro (MDu. herre, Mr(r)e, ’Dvi.heer), OHG. hh-ro 
(MHG. hin'e, herre, Ger. herr), ON. hand, herra 
(Sw., Da. herre). In OHG. and OS., a subst. tise 
of the comparative degree Mr(d)ro of the adj. Mr 
‘old’, hence ‘venerable, august’, mod.Ger. hehr 
‘sublime, elevated, august, holy’, identical with 
OE. hdr hoary, grey, ON. kdrri—OTcwi, '^hairo- 
prob. ‘ hoary with age, venerable ’ ; supposed to 
have been first used as a form of address to supe- 
liors : cf. the Romanic use oiL. senior, in li, signore, 
Sp. seilor, F. seigneur ‘lord’, orig. ‘older, elder’. 
Both in OE. and ON. adopted from OLG. ; in 
OE. found orig. in the parts of the ‘ Ctedmon ’ 
poems which are transliterated from an OS. 
original ; also in later OE. and ME. poetry, and in 
Sc. to i( 5 th c. Apparently only in poetical use.] 
Lord, chief, master ; man of high position or rank ; 
sometimes more generally = Man. 

asQoo Cmdmon's Gen. 521 J>e sende waldend god kin 
hearra ki^s helpe of heofonrice. Ibid. 678 Nu hsbbe ic his 
her on handa, hen a se goda; gife ic hit ke S.e°rne. 
c 1067 Poem in O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1066 Se in alle . 
tid hyrde holdlice hmrran sinum. c 1205 Lay. 5420 For ku 
art ure haerre. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 102 pis lond ich 
habbe here so fre, kat to non herre y schal abuye. a 1400-50 
Alexander igco All pc hathils& pe heiis & kehi5emaistris. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 10146 Antenour in angur angardly stroke, 
Vnhorset the here, hade hyra to ground. C1470 Henry 
Wallace vii. 41 Arnwlff. .Off South hantoun, that huge hie 
her and lord, 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxi. 29, I sa _ane 
heir in bed oppressit ly. 1513 Douglas HLneis v. vi. 8 
Thiddir the heir [lEneas] with mony thowsand gan hy. 
Ibid. xii. 70 Ane of the eldest herys stude about, Clepit 
Nautes. 1530 Lyndesav Test. Pap. 338 Thov ai te hot kyng 
of hone, Frome tyme thyne hereis hartis bene from ye gone. 
Hence f Here-man, loid, master. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 493S A 1 A ! happy haly here man. 
Her (h3i, hai), pers. p>ron., -grd sing, fern., dat.- 
accus. Forms ; 1-6 hire, (i hir), 2-5 hyre, (3 
heore), 3-5 here, (5 heer), 3-6 hir, 4-5 hure, 
5 htirre, 5-6 hyr, 5-8 (diali) hxir, (6 hare, 
harre), 4- her. [OE. hire, dative case of hio, Heo 
‘ she’, cogn. with OFris. hiri, MDu. hare, haer, 
here, Du. hoar ; cf. also the parallel OS. U'te, OHG. 
iru, iro (uiod.G. ihr), Goth. izai. The dative began 
in loth c. to be used instead of the original ac- 
cusative hie, hi, hlg, hy, and now as indirect and 
direct objective represents both cases, as in ‘ we 
met her and gave her the book to take with /isr 

1 . The female being in question : the objective 
case of She. 

a. Dative or indirect object, 

a 1000 Elene 963 (Z.) Gode pancode., k®s hire se willa 


HER, 

gelamp. crooo Ags. Gasp. Matt, xiv, 7 Jia behet he mid 
ake hyre [Lindisf. hii, Ritshw, hire, Hatton hiie] to 
syllenne. 111154 O. E. Chron. an. 1140 IT 8 [Hi] brohlcn 
hiie into Oxenford, and iauen hire pc burch. axiq^ Coif. 
Horn. 227 Se aengel cydde hyre kat godes sune sceolde beon 
acenned of hire, c iaos Lay. 3998 pa deade [sune] heore 
waes leoueie, pc quike here wes leooere. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 30 pe_ fader.. bad hire viiderstonde. To whom heo 
wolde y marled be. 1340-70 Alex. c$- Diud. 562 Hure was 
lecherie luf. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ii. i Yitkneled I on 
my knees and cried hiie of giace. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 395 
Huire was lever to her' maytoynesse and masse. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, iii. 74 Full weill was hir that day that sho 
tyas fre. 1642 Rogers Naaman 49S To goe and doe as her 
listeth. 1712-14 Pope Rape Loch iv. 130 'Give her the 
hair ’ — he spoke, and rapp’d his box. 1847 Tennyson Prin- 
cess IV. 77 O Swallow, .tell her, tell her, what I tell to thee. 
1870 Rossetti Blessed Damozel, Her seemed she scarce 
had been a day One of Gods choristers. 

b. Governed preposition. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. John xx. 16 Da cwmS se hmlend to hyre 
(Lindisf. hir, Hatton hire], maria. axoj$ O. E. Chron. 
iMS. C.) an. 1035 [He] let niman of hyre ealle ka betstan 
gsersuma . . ke.Cnut cing ahte. c 1300 Behet 25 Of hire he 
hadde lute blisse. <11330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 107 
With hir went many a knyght. <11400 Rom. Rose 2459 
If thou rayght Atteyne of hire to have a sight. <11400 
Destr. T-roy 11006 When he neighed hur negh. 1536 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 70 He had ij childerne by 
harre. Ibid. 72 The fayryst lady that she hade wyth hare . . 
was stolne away from hare. 1634 Milton Comus 264 I'll 
speak to her And she shall be my queen. 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock ii. 6 But ev’ry eye was fix’d on her alone. 1864 
Tennyson Enoch Arden 474 And others laugh’d at her and 
Philip too. 

c. Accusative or direct object. 

cgqS Ruskw. Gosp. Matt. i. 25 And ne gvoette hire 
[.ri^x. G. he ne grette hi]. Ibid. xxii. 28 Alle hmfdun hire 
[Lindisf 3 a ilea, Ags. hig,^ Hatton hy]. a 1131 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1127 He. .sende hire siSSen toNormandi; and mid hire 
ferde hire broSer Rotbert eorl of Gleucestre. <r 1154 Ibid. 
an. 1140 P 8 pe king, .besmt hire in ke tur ; and me l®t hire 
dun on niht of ke tur mid rapes, c 1275 Lay. 1146 pe deouel 
hire [c 1205 heo] louede. 1297 R. Glouc. C1724) 12 Y jeue here 
ketopiwyf. c X400 Apol. Loll. -yg If aniofprestis-.leuipnot 
heer kat he hoidik- c 1400 Destr. Troy 10976 He giid hir to 
giound, and greuit hii yll. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars [Qwxy- 
den) 72 Dyvers lordes and ladys browte hare on hare way. 
1621 Quarlim Div. Poems, Esther v, He observed her ; He 
sent for,.dainty Myirh. 1735 PoFzEP.^Lady 137 Offend 
her, and she knows not to forgive ; Oblige her, and she'll 
hate you while you live. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, 
Arrival iv. He stoops— to kiss her~on his knee. 

2 . For names of things grammatically feminine, 
or (in later use) feminine by personification. 

C825 Vesp. Psalier xxiii. i Ear 3 e..and alle Sa eardiaS in 
hire, ciooo jElfric Manual of Asiron. (Wrt.) 18 poere 
lyfte gecynd is k®f fieo syc 3 selcne watan up to hyre. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 19 Al ket ke licome luueS, pet pa. saule 
heteS, and wa is hire per fore. C1290 S. E)tg, Leg. 1 . 
312/449 Al so ke sonne, kat heo mouwe schyne a-houte eche 
on, For alle habbez lijjt of hire, and wLth-oute hiie nou^t 
on. <11:320 Cast. Lozie 96 pe eorpe . . And al bat euere in 
hire bi-lyp. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 668 And sypen pe sely soule 
slen & senden hyre to belle 1 <11400-50 Alexander xy::^ 
Bretens doun all pe bild .. Drenches hire in pe h^e see & 
drawis hire on hepis. 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 78 Our 
mother the ground . . wyl suffycyently nurysch . . al bestys, 
fyschys, and foulys, wych are hrede and brought vp apon 
hyr. 1598 W. Philips Linschoten (1864') 187 They pray like- 
wise to the New Moone . . and salute her with great Deuotion. 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat. i. 143-4 Vice is undone, if she forgets 
her Birth . . 'tis the Fall degrades her to a Whoie ; Let 
Greatness own her, and she’s mean no more. 1827 Keble 
Chr. K, YY. Simon <$• fnde i, The widowed Church is fain 
to rove. . Make haste and take her home. 

b. Represented as used by Welsh, or Gaelic 
speakers for he, him, or for the speaker himself. 

1526 Hnndr. Merry T. xcii. (1866) 150 By cottes blut and 
her nayle, quod the welchinan, if her [a cock] be not ynough 
now her wyll be ynough anone for her hath a good fyre 
vnder her. 1657 R- Growch Welsh Trav. 3 Bid her, and 
other such like men. 1671 Welsh Trav. 31 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 332 Poor Tafiie fell immediately into a great deep pit, 
Had not a shepherd stood his friend, and helpt hur quickly 
out, Hur surely theie had made an end, _Hur makes no 
other doubt. 1828 Scott B'. M. Perth xxxiii, * No offence 
meant’, said the Highlander; ‘hut her own self comes to 
buy an armour,’ ‘ Her own seifs bate shanks may trot 
hence with her answered Henry. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 163 It will be made by a bogle and her wanting 
ta held upon his body. 

3 . A := herself; to herself. (Now/o^/fc.) 

<riooo jElpric Gf.’«._xxi. 16 Heo..S£Et hire feorran. Ibid. 

xxxviii. 23 Haebbe hire pset heo hafap. c 1200 Ormin 2655- 
^ho ras hire upp. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 47 Hie brohte 
pat child mid hire in to ke temple, c 1220 Bestiary 241 Be 
mire. .resteS hire seldura. 1340 Ayenb. 260 Hy hyre ssewep 
ine alle pe opie bojes. c 1374 Chaucer Compl. .f)/<«s 56 He 
preyede her to haste her for his sake, c 1420 Chron, Vilod. 
765 And hadde her heyje, and make hurr' all redy. 1611 
Bible Gen. xxi. 16 She went and sate her downe ouei against 
him. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 8 She. .had no time to shift her. 
1666-7 Dryden Mirab. ccxcvi, Like some shepherdess 
..Who sate to bathe her by a river’s side, 1858 Kingsley 
Sappho 20 Then peevishly she flung her on her face, 

4 . For the nominative ; esp. in predicate ailex he, 
etc. = she. (Considered incorrect : cf. Hisr, Me.) 

1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife iv.iv, But if it prove her, all 
that’s Woman in me shall be Imploy’d to destroy her. 1840-1 
Dickens Humphrey's Clock, There was him and her a 
sitting hy the fire. Mod. dial, and collaq, I am sure it was 
her that told me. No ! it could not he her. Which is her? 
Her with the hat. Is that her coming 1 

5. Her o«g = Sc. her lane : see One, Lone. 

6. quasi-r/^. : cf. She. 

1646 CuAsiiAW Poems 137 Now, if time knows That her, 
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whose radiant brows Weave them a garland of my vows. 
i860 WiiiTi'iER in JVestiJi, Gaz. (1895) 2 Jan. 8/2, ‘ I have 
lost him. But 1 can never lose a her; the women are 
more pertinacious than the men 

Her haj), poss. fron.^ ^rd smg. fern. 

Forms: I hiere, hyre, (liyra), 1-5 hire, 3-5 
hyre, hure, hyr, (3-4 yr), 4-5 hur, (5 hurre, 
here), 4-6 hir, 6 hare, (are), 4- her. [OE. 
hiere, hire, genitive of hio, Heo ‘ she ’, cognate 
willi OFris. hiri, MDu. hare, Du. haar, (Analo- 
gous to OS. ira, iro, irti, ire ; OHG. ira, iro, MHG. 
ire, ir, Ger. ihr\ Goth, izdsi) In OE. used both 
as an objective and possessive genitive : the former 
use became obs. in ME., and hire remained a pos- 
sessive genitive, indistinguishable in itse from a 
possessive adj., and is thus included in the same 
class with my, thy, his, our, your, their. Like 
these, it has developed an absolute form HeksI, for 
which HEENi was also used in late ME., and still 
exists in some dialects.] 

1 . as gen. case of pers. pron, : Of her ; of the 
feminine being or thing in question. 

ngoo O, E, Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 878 Him to com 
hffir onsen Sumor SKte alle..ond Hanitun scir se dasl se 
hiere beliiiion s® was. a izzS St. Marher. 2 H.-v iheide on 
euch half hire, hu me dioli to deacSe cri-stes icorne. a 1310 
in Wright Lyric P. 113 Y vvolde nemiie hyre to day, aiit y 
dorste hire munne. 

2 , Poss. adj. pron. (orig. pass, gen.) : Of or be- 
longing to her ; that woman’s, that female’s ; also 
rcjl. of or belonging to herself, her own. 

a goo O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 888 Hire lie lib set 
Pafian. c looo Ibid. (MS. D.) an. 917 paer wteron eac ofslm- 
:?ene hyre brngna feower. “rtiioo Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 
past jElfgifu Hardaenutes inodor stete on Winceastre mid 
bms cynges huscarlum hyrasuna. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 3 Heo 
nomen pe assa and hire colt. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 370 
Mold yr name was. 1362 La.ngl. P. PI. A. i. 10 Ich was 
a-ferd of hire Face. 1382 Wyclif Lnke ii. 51 Plis niodir 
kepte to gidere alle these wordis, heringe to gidere in hir 
herte. C1420 Citron. Vilod,i<j'& pis hard hayre he wered 
hurre body nexst. _ et44o Gesta. Rom. i. 3 (Harl. MS.) My 
wif. .wolle hyde his body by hire beddys syde. 1490 Cax- 
TON Eneydos vi. 27 She drewe theym to her part. 1556 
Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 72 Shea went hare wayes. 
Pid. 86 The qwenes grace came . . are owne persone, with 
hare cepter in hate honde. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone 
i8i As ritch as hiv husband. 1712-14 Rape Lock \. 
ig Belinda still her downy pillow piest Her guardian Sylph 
prolong’d the balmy rest. 1808 Scott Mann. ii. iii, Her 
ho^es, her fears, her joys, were all Bounded witliiii the 
cloister wall. Mod. Pier sister offered her services. 


*t*b. Used of things whose names were gram- 
matically feminine, e.g. sun, soul, book, shire, love. 
Ohs. c. Of things personified or spoken of as 
female ; esp. the earth, the moon, countries, cities, 
ships, the Church, a university, a school, the arts, 
sciences, passions, virtues, vices, 

£823 Vesp. PsetUer ig Sunne oneneow setgong 
hire [cxooo Ags, Ps. (Th.)i Sunne hire setlgang sweotule 
healdeS]. 1382 etc. [see Church si. 8). 1413 Pilgr. Sosule 
(Caxton 1483) IV. vu. 61 Thenne ganne this fayre grene 
appel tree to shaken hyr leues. ^1489 Caxton Sonnes of 
Aymoit 1, 21 A ryver, . I beleve verely that in al christen- 
dome IS not her lyke. 1302 in Arnolde's Chron. (1811) 223 
That the chartur aforsaid in alle & euerych her articleb. 
1S34 Tindale Luke xiv. 34 Salt is good but yf salt have 
loste hyr saltnes what shall be seasoned ther with ? 1535 
CovERDALE 2 Ckrou, V. 7 The prestes broughte the Arke., 
vnto hir place. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
142 In whose mynde knowledge have once builded her 
Bowre. Ibid. 149 The moone is xviij. daies old, the time of 
hir shining is x. lioures. Ibid. 20S Englande, and hir 
principall cities. 3586 T. B. La Primand. Fr. Acad. i. 
(1589) 612 There is nothing more common than the Sun, 
which imparteth of hir light to all the celestiall bodies. 
1611 Shaks. IVint. P. III. iii. 93 The Shippe boaring the 
Moone with her maine Mast. 1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. 
hnpr. (1653) 9 The Earth, .and the principall causes of her 
Barrenness. 1700 Dryden Palamon 4 Arc. 11, 595 The 
mined house that falls And intercepts her lord betwixt the 
walls. 1821 %VCELVB.\ Epipsych. 376 The Moon will veil her 
horn In thy last smiles. 189s Pall Mall G. 7 Oct. 1/3 
England . .has tried her best to head him off. 

d. Of animals regarded as feminine, irrespectively 
of sex ; €, g. a cat, hare, rabbit, mouse, etc, 
cizzo Bestiary 242 Be mire ..fecheS hire fode. c 1286 
Chaucer Knt.s P, 634 The bisy latke messager of day 
“rf ‘’l® morwe gray, a 1400-50 A lexander 
412 [Witaj pe wose of pe wede hire wengis anoyutis. ism 
C ovERDALE Prov. VI. 6 Go to the Emmet (thou slogarde) con- 
sidiehir wayes. 1607 TorsELL Four-/. Beasts (1658) 210 The 
Weasil . . hangeth fast upon her throat, and will not lose hei 
hold, run the Hare never .so fast. Ibid. 398 If a male Mouse 
be (lead all over, or her tail cut off; or if her leg be bounc 
to a post in the house, or a bell be hung about her neck, and 
^ tui ned going, she will drive away all her fellows. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 97 The Bezor. .knowing by instinct what 
it IS she is hunted for (not her skill, but her stone). 

3 . After a sh., a substitute for the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of His, Theie. 

_ C893 K. /Elfred Oros. i. i. § 9 Nilus seo ea hire mwielme 
IS neh bsenr chfe. c 1435 Chaucer's Wife's T. (MS. Camb. 
Cg. 4. 27) headtug. Here begynnyt[h] the wyf of bathe hiie 
tale. 1546 State Papers {xlyo) 1 . 889 Elizabeth Holland her 
howse,_newIie made in Suffolk. 1579 Lyly Etipknes (Arb.) 
94 Curio., haunted Lucilla_ hir company. 1655 Fuller 
Lh. Htst. VIII. 1 . 1 5 Presuming on the Queen her private 
practice. 1659 H. L Estrange Alliance Div. Off. 455 The 
Excellency of our Church her burial office. [1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 355 note. In England, to this day, the 


vulgar write, in their Bibles, Prayer-books, and elsewhere, 
‘ John Crane his book ‘ Esther Hodges her book etc.] 

1 4 , absoL =Hers ^ (=Ger. der, die, das ihrige). 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 49 Dime . . fecleS briddes peh hie 
ne_ ben noht hire, a 1225 Alter. R. 46 Al is hire pet holi 
chirclie redeS oper singeS, 

t Her, pass, pron., ^rd pi. Ohs, Forms: see 
below. [OE. hiera, hira ; hyra, hiora, hiara, heora, 
gen. pi. , in all genders, of FIe ; cognate with OFris. 
hiara, hira, MDu. hare (Jiaei-re, Iiacr), hore, hear, 
Du. haar\ paiallel in inflexion to OS. iro, ira, ire, 
era, OHG. iro (MFIG. ire, ir, Ger. ihr. Hirer), 
Goth. izP, izo. In ME. (like the gen. sing, his, 
hire), treated as a possessive adj., though with 
fewer traces of inflexion than his. It also developed 
the absolute forms hcoren, heren, Hekn^, and hires, 
heres, FIers (now both ohs.). Already in Oimin, 
the use olheore, here, was encroached ujDon by that 
of jeggre from Old Norse, which, in the form thair, 
the northern texts of Cursor Mundi, Flampole, etc. 
have exclusively ; Chaucer and other southern and 
south-midland waters retained her-, Caxton, like 
Ormin, had both her and their ; but their appears 
to have prevailed before 1500, and her has long 
disapjieared even from the dialects which retain the 
cognate dat.-accus. hem, 'emi\ 

A. Porms, 

a. I hiera, hira, hiora, hiara, heara, 1-2 hyra, 
heora, 2 hera. 

cSss O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 449 On liicia damnum 
Flengest and Horsa. .gebobton Bretcne. ^898 Ibid. an. 894 
Hioi a cyning wscb ^scwundod. llmi. an. 896 pa Deniscan htef- 
don hiia wif befaist, ngso Durham AiViiinf iSurtees) 48 In 
hiara gimersviige sifeaiga. C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vi. s 
Onfengon mearde heaia \Ruslno, hcoia lean, Ags. hyra 
mede, Hatton heore niede]. crooo Ags. Gosp. Mlitt. iv. 6 
Hig pe on hyra handum heron, a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 
logo [Hi] agefon hera castelas him to hearme. mi3i Ibul. 
an. 1125 Heora liman, pact wa;s here elces riht hand and 
heora stanen beneSan. c zi6o Hatton Gosp. Matt. iv. 6 On 
heora handc. ciaos Lay. 420 He heora nionrediie mid 
monscipe onfeng. 

/S. 1-5 heore, here, 2-3 hore, 2-4 hare, 3-5 
hire, hure, (3 huere, 4-5 hyre). 

axioo 0 . E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 979 Heore raidas 
syndon nahtlice ongean Codes 7;epeaht. aiigt Ibid. an. 
1123 IP 2 Hi. .wait on mfre tosames muneces and here rc^ol. 
a 117S Coil. Horn. 225 pine pieo sunes .. and hare pieo wif. 
cii7^ Lamb. Hotn. 75 Hore loking, hoie blawing, hore 
smelling, heore feling wes al iattret. c izoo Ormin Ded. 86 
Acc nohht purrh skill, acc all burrh nip, & all purrh bej^re 
sinne ; & unne birrp biddenn Godd tatt he Forrjife heinin 
here binne. Ibid. 407, & shulenn habbenn heoie lain Forr 
heore rihhtwisnebbe. tiaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 155 Hure 
lilit time penne man fasten shah £-1205 Lay. 22843 Ptt 
wifmen. .kdmeS of hire neose[ci275 hure nose], 111225 
Auer. R. 70 Hit is hore ineister. <11300 Geste K. Horn 9 
in Ritson Moir. Rom, II. gi Huere sone hihte Horn. 
a 1300 Assump. Virg. (Camb. MS.) 713 Bope here feet & 
here handes Where bouiide with stronge bandes. 2340 
Ayenb. 33 Ham pet habbejj onworp to lene of hire hand ac 
hi dop leiie hare sergons oper opre men of hire pans. 1362 
Langl. P. pi. a. Prol. 41 Til heor Bagges and heore Balies 
weren hratful I-crommet. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2277 Hure 
helmes pay duden oppon hure hod. c 1385 Chaucer L . G. 
W. 138 (Fairf.) This was hire [v. rr. here, her, hir, theyr, 
thair] song, ‘ the foweler we deffye ’. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Morris Spec. E, E. 338) Chyldern in scoles. .bup compelled 
for to leve here oune longage, & for to construe here lessons 
& here pingis a Freynsch. 01420 Chron. Vilod. 69 Ye 
Danys . . chesen hure place Ryjt at hure owne wyll. Ibid. 
871 Ryjt at hurre wyll. Ibid. 1059 Herre song pey lafton 
and songon noinore. 1426 Audelay Poems 17 The lust 
of hore lycam. 01440 Gesta Rom. ii. 6 (Harl. MS.) 
Wheune the seruauntis hirde hire lord crye. 1482 Monk 
0/ Evesham (Arb.) 15 Lyke as they desenie here in this 
world bj' here lyuyng. 

/32. (?) Inflected forms. 

? a 11Z3 0 . E. Chrmi. an. 1101 For heoran agenaii niycelan 
ungetrywqan. _ Ibid. an. 1119 J>a twegen cyngas innaii 
Normandige mid heoran folcan conian togaedere. 01175 
Lamb. Horn. loi Heo setteS heoran handan ofer ifuhcde 
men. 

7. 2-4 heor, 2-5 her, har, (3 ar), 3-5 hor, hur, 
(6 hurr), 4-5 hir, hyr. 

<11154 O. E. Chroit. an. 1135 pa tocan pa oSre and helden 
aer castles a^enes him. Ibid, an. 1140 TPy [Hi] Lieuthes 
feston Omt her nouper sculde besuiken other. <i 1175 Cott. 
Horn. 227 Har non neste wat oSer cwe 3 . Ibid., pa.. com se 
dMfel to bar aulicnesse. oizoo THn. Coll. Horn. 141 Hur 
eioer alumo pe se. c 1250 Meid Maxegrete xiii, De sergaunz 
^den ar erode. 01275 St. Patrick's Pnrg. 168 in 
Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1S75) Bjf pu wolt leue on hor lore. 
1297 K. Glouc. (1724) 3^ Hii, pat myjte ofscapye, sone 
Mr red nome, 01330 R.Brunne Chroit, Wace (Rolls) 5046 
He . • loude asmed pern on har cry. c 1340 Hampole Prose 
0 07°°°^ 24 Of hem silfe and of hir sugettis. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. I. 97 Dauid . . Dude hera swere on heor swerd to 
serue treupe euere. 01380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. HI. 153 To 
spoyle hor tenauntis and hor neghtboris. c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. I was of hir [v, rr, here, her] felaweshipe anon, 
o 1420 Chron. Vilod. 12 To wex pe Bretones for hurr synne. 
0 1460 Lannfal 232 Har kerteles wer of Inde sandel. 1480 
Laxton Chron. Eng. ccxli. 11482) 270 Hyr armure .. and 
al was Whyte hertes with crounes aboute hyr nekkes. 1485 
— St. Wenefr, 3 Her fader & moder cam & sawe how her 
doughter was biheded. 

B. Signification and uses. 

1 . Genitive case oiPers. 2x1.^ Refl. pron.-. Of them 
(L. eorum ) ; of themselves, (In quot. a 1 2 2 5 with ofP) 
0825 Vesp. Psalter v. 10 [9] Foicfon nis in mu 3 e heara 


soSfestnis ; heorte heara idel is. a god 0 . E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 875 Ailfied cyning. .hieia an Refcng, ond jia opiu 
7;eflicmde. Ibid. an. 895 pa biir;^waie hie ^^efliemdon, ond 
hira moni;4 hund ofblogon. <11131 Ibid. an. 1123 _r 4 piuli 
hit WiTire here unpancas. 0 1200 Ohmin 471 Whillc iieie 
bliollde seiifenn firiht. 0x200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 121 Ure 
drihten. .lokede gif here aiii undeibtoden. Ibid. 213 [tesse 
wise biswikeS her aiSer o 3 er. <<1225 Auer, R. 176 jif 
nouSer of hore nere bcc. 

2 . Possessive adj. pron. (orig. possess, genitive) : 
Belonging to them ; their ; .also rejl. belonging to 
themselves, their own (L. suns). 

317 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 917 And alircddoii. .cac 
hira horsa and hira wmpna miccliie dail. <tixoo Ibid. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1016 r 9 Swa lieoia gewuiia wins, a 1121 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. iiig Mane;^a ..mid heora castelaii. 
a 117s Cott. Horn. 221 pat cce fur pe ham jeaicod w.ib fur 
haie prede. 01200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 3=; Ure holuiidu com 
to hcleii men of heore symounden. 1382 Wyclif Matt. vi. 
5 'I'lewly y .say to 50U, thei ban rebseyiiud hur muudu. 
o 1386 Chaucer Prol. ii So prikeili lieni nature in hir 
corages. 1482 Marg. Paston in Pasto)iI..cti. No. 865 III. 
293 They withhokle her catcll and hem selfe bothe from the 
coorte. 

lb. Construction with All, both : her alley, her 
bother, her beyre, etc. : see An, I), 4, Both 4b, 
Bo a. c. 

3 . After a sb., as substitute for genitive inflexion. 

C893 K. AiLi-RED Oros. 1. i. § I Affrica and Asia hiuia 

landgemircu ongiimaS of Alexandria. 

4 . Absolutely. Afteiwards expressed by Hers 
and now by Theirs. (F. le lour, Ger. der ihrige). 

£897 K. AIlfrcd Greg. Past. xliv. 319 Da & hiuia niild- 
heortlice sellaS. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. v. 10 H y ra [Hait. 
heora] yb lieofonan rice, a 1225 Ancr. R. 78 [He] foinwede 
hanij abe hore, hwuder .so heo euer woldeii. 1340 Ayeiib. 144 
pe kingdom of heueiie ib liaie. 

Her, obs. form of Hair, Here, Ere, Higher. 
Heracleau (heraklran), a. [f. L. Ilcracle-us, 
also -cltus, a. Gr. 'H/id/cAetos, f. 'Hpa/cAijy (see Her- 
cules) : see -an.] Bertaining to Heracles, llera- 
clean stone [lapis Ilcraclcus, \iOos ’lIpaicKela) : the 
magnet, so called from its great allradive power. 

1883 G. Ciirys'ial in Encycl. Brit. XV. 219/1 This name 
[magnet] is said by Plato to have been given to it liy Euri- 
pides, and he adds that most call it the lleiacleaii stone. 
1885 Ru.skin Pleas. Eng. 157 All ordinary arcliitectural lion 
sculpture is derived from the Huradean. 

Heracleid, -id (he’rakloid,-id). Also Ilora- 
klide. [ad. Gr. 'Ilpaic\ei 5 rjs (pi. -at), L. JleraclJdes 
(pi. -<-b), a descendant of 'Hpa/tA^s or Hercules.] 
One of the descendants of Heracles from whom the 
Dorian aristocracy of the Peloponnesus claimed 
descent. (Chiefly in pi. ) 

183s Thirlwall Greece vii. I. 273 heading. Return of the 
Heracleids. _ <z 1873 Lytton Pansanias 203 The heart of 
the Heracleid beats under the robe of the hlede. iSgz 
Athcnxnm 16 July 52/1 An ode compo.sed by a Theban in 
honour of a Heracleid, 

b. A ‘ strong man humorous nonce-use. 

1871 M. Collins Mrq. ^ Merch. II. i. 17 The Fleraklide 
showed symptoms of becoming confidential. 

Hence Heraclei'dau a., of or pertaining to a 
Heracleid. 

1821 Byron ftMii ni. Isles 0/ Greece xiu, And theie, per- 
haps, some seed is sown, The Heracleidan blood might own. 

Heracleonite (hcrEe-ldzanait). Eccl. Ilisl. 
Also -akl-. [f. pers. name Heracleon y -ite.] One 
of a sect of Gnostics founded by Heracleon in the 
second century. 

p iSSS PHH.P9T Exam. ,5- Writ. (1842) 424 They do follow 
roe old superstition of the Heracleonites. 1727-51 CliAMUEHb 
Cycl, S.V., The Heracleonites, after the example of their 
master, annulled all the antient prophecies; holding, that 
St. John was_ really the voice that proclaimed and pointed 
out the Messiah. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 
789 Irenaeus simply says that the Herakleonites, a CJnostic 
sect, anointed the dying with a mixture of oil and water. 

Heraclitean (he-raklaitran), <7. [sb.) [f. L. 
Ho-aclite-us , Gr. ^HpaicXAreios, pertaining to Hera- 
clitus H- -AN.] Of, pertaining to, or of the style of 
Heraclitus of Ephesus, a Greek philosopher of the 
5th century B.o. (called the ‘ weeping philosopher ’), 
or his physical or other theories. 

1864 Reader No. 105. 824/1 Full of their Heraclitean fire. 
1875 JowivrT P lato (ed. 2) I. 426 Beginning with the mysteries 
and the Heracleitean alternation of opposites, 
b. sb. A disciple of Fleraclitus. 

1882 R. Adamson in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 784/2 The ex- 
treme Herachteans, as Cratylus, rejected the proposition, 
or combination of words, as expressing a unity and per- 
manence not to be found in things. 

Hence Heraclite-anism. 

1885 Pater il/ariw-r I, 133 Heracliteanism had grown to 
Identical with the famous doctrine of the sophist 

Heraclitic (herakli-tik), a. and sb. [f, Hera- 
(see prec.) -f -10.] a. adj. = HeraclH’ean. 
P* SO, A followei' of Heraclitus. So Hexacli'ti- 
cal a. ; He-raclitism = Heeaouteanism:. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sysi. 1. iii. § 28. 133 That even the 
Aenonian apd Heraclitick Deity it self, was no other than 
1 nature. Ibid. iv. § 31. 387 Singular and Sen- 

siDle Things, which, as the Heracliticks rightly affirmed, 
do indeed all flow, a 1688 — Etent. Morality n. ii, § i {1731) 
.-'•he true meaning of the Heraclitical Philosophy was 
plainly this, That there is no other being in the World 
Insides Individual Body or Matter. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., 
Herachttsm . . the philosophy of Heraclitus . . The funda- 
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mental doctrine, .was, that fire is the principle of all things. 
1882 R. Adamson in EwycL Brit. XIV. 784/2 The Eleatic 
doctiine that only unity has real being, the Heraclitic 
counter-doctrine that only in change, in the many, is truth 
to be found. 


Herald (he-rald), sb. Forms : (3 hyraudus), 
4—5 h-sraud, -0, tierowd, -e, Itexode, (4 lierrod, 
Iterhaud), 5 ItQtrowd, ieroudj Iterewdo, her- 
rold, h.ar(r)awd, -e, harood, -ud, -ott, -o'Wed, 
harrote, harrold, 5-6 herawde, h.errald(0, Itar- 
ralde, harlialde, 5-7 herault, harrot, 5-8 her- 
atild,-e,6 lier(e)hault, herehaut, liereliaught(e, 
haraude, -aulde, -aid, -rald,-olde, -rolde, -rould, 
harhodde, harad, -at, -et, -rat, -ratt, -otte, 6-7 
harolde, lieralde, 7 Reralt, -auts, -old, haralt ; 
(5-6) 7 - herald. [ME. heratid, herault, etc., re- 
presenting OF. heraut, herault, med.L. haraldus, 
heraldus. It. araldo, Sp. haraldo, heraldo, OSp. 
faraute ; a word of uncertain origin, generally con- 
jectured to be from Teutonic. Dicz suggested as 
a possible source an OGer. *hariwald, ^hiriwald, 
‘ wielder ’ or ‘ commander of an army citing the 
proper names Chariovaldus, OS. Hariolt, ON. 
Haraldr-, but this seems to fail to explain the 
sense. Others have suggested a possible derivation 
from OHG. har£n, heren to cry, call, which suits 
the sense better, but involves other difficulties. See 
Markel, German, elem. in franzbsisch (1887) 62.] 

1. An officer having the special duty of making 
royal or state proclamations, and of hearing cere- 
monial messages between princes or sovereign 
powers. Also, b, employed in the tourney to make 
proclamations, convey challenges, and marshal the 
combatants. Hence, c, having the function of 
arranging public processions, funerals, and other 
state ceremonials ; of regulating the use of armorial 
bearings (cf. Ui.’soLAiiV v. 7) ; of settling questions 
of precedence in processions or at court ; and, in 
process of time, of recording the names and pedi- 
grees of those entitled to armorial bearings : see 
Heralds' College in f, 

13.. Guy IVanv. (A.) 3323 At an herhaud [lan asked he, 
"This armed folkjwhat may [pis] be?’ 13.. C<J«v<f£X.428He 
comauuded hastely Herodes for to make cry, And every man 
forto wende Home. 1375 liAunovu Br/ue xn. 371 Thiou-out 
the lioost . . get t tliai ga Herrodis for till malt ane crye. c 1386 
CiiAucKK AOrAV T. 1675 An herowd [v.rr. he:aud(e, herald] 
on a skaffold made a hoo . . And when he sawh he pepul of 
noy.se al stille Thus sdiewid he h® mighty dukes wille. 
? a 1400 Morte Arth. 3013 An hawrawde hyes be- fore, the 
best of the lordes. « 1400-50 Ate.xander 883 Heraudis 
[Dull. Harralde.s] on he^e hors hendly a-rayed. 1:1465 
Eng. Chron. (1836) 46 He . . sente heroudis to the toun 
[Rouen] and bad thaym yelde it to the kyng of Englond. 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/Aymon ix. 203 Thus departed the 
herawde from the oost of Charlemagne. 1513 Dougi.as 
ASneis V V. 3 With ane harraldis lowde voce. 1565 in Turner 
Select. Rec. 0 .v/. 316 Wyne for tlie Quenes Haroldes. Ibid., 
Tile Quenes harrodes. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Cadu- 
ccator , . .an ambassadour or harold sent to intreat of peace. 
1570 Levins Manip. 15/46 An lierald for peace, caduceator. 
1599 Shaks. Hen. xx. vii. 59 Take a Trumpet Herald, 
Ride thou vnto the Hor-semen on yond hill. 1604 R. Caw- 
drev Table Alph., Herault, kings messenger. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Harold, Heralt or Herald. 1667 Milton H. L. 
u. 518 The sounding Alchymie By Haralds voice explain’d, 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. keb. xvi. § 245 His Majesty.. sent 
it likewise by Garter, Herauld and King at Arraes. i7Z7”St 
Chamuers Cycl. s.v., In the army, drums and trumpets have 
succeeded to the function of heralds, be_ing_ sent by the 
generals on the same errands ; and . . enjoying^ the same 
rights and privileges. 1838 Thirlnvall Greece xiii. II. i6t A 
herald came to demand an armistice. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) III. 121 Need we hire the herald, or shall I proclaim 


the result? 

b. 1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xviii. 16 Faith. .cryde at jiU 
dauidl As doth an Heraude of armes whan [auntrous] 
cometh to iustes. c 1386 Chaucer ATwA’j T.isg By here 
Cote Armures and by hir gere The heraudes Jenewe hem 
best in special, a 1440 S'ir Eglani. nog At morne when 
_ day sprange, Gentyl men to haruds thrange. a 1450 Le 
' Morte Arth. 341 Heraudis he dyd go and Ride Another 
turnamente for to Crye. 1485 Caxton Pans ■!!•_ V , (1S68) 7 
[He] sente his heraulds .. to announce that the jousts shold 
be halden. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) ii. 63 The har- 
raldes cryd, ‘ God schaw the rycht,’ Syne bad thame ^ to- 
gidder. 1593 Siiaks, Rich. 11 , I. jii. 6 (Stage dir.) Enter 
King, .and others. Then Mowbray in Armor, and Hanold. 
Ibid. 25 Tucket. Enter Hereford, and Harold. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe viii, The Prince, .gave signal to the heralds to pro- 
claim the laws of the tournament. 

0. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ui. 321 Puisevantes and hei- 
auldes That crien ryche folkeslaudes. . Had on him thrown 
a vesture Whiche that men clepen a cote armure. a 1500 Sir 
Beues (Pynson) 3453 Euery syde Armes were hang^ layre 
and wyde, Pleiodes gan the armes escrye. 153 “ Pawgh. 
456/2 He can blase armes as well as any herauU. .111 Eng- 
lande. 1562 Leigh Armorie Pref. (1597) A ij, They_ . . are 
named ancient Herehaughtes,who haue made distinction be- 
tweene the gentle and the vngentle. 1572 N. Roscaurocke 
Prelim. Verses to BosseauelT s Armorie, Ye pernt skit 
Herehauts art. 1592 N ashe H. H etiilesse (ed. 2) 27 a, Buying 
Armes of the Herald, who glues them the Lyon without 
tongue, tayle, or tallents. iS9® Greene Upst. Courtier m 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) IL217 The hevralde to blas^on tlmir de- 
scente from an old house. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. 

Hum. I. iii, The first red herring that was broil d m Admn 
and Eve’s kitchen, doe I fetch my pedigree from by the 

Harrots bookes. 1663 Wood Life (0. H, S.) I. 4S0 (Buiial 
of Archbp. Juxon) Persons that came to attend the corps, 
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wherof Garter King at armes was one and four more 
heralds. 1687 Dryden Hind. ^ P. in. 156 Ho you not know 
that for a little coin Heralds can foist a name into the line ? 
1766 Entick London IV. 26 The six heralds are Windsor, 
Chester, LancastCT, York, Richmond, and Somerset, wlio 
mke place according to .seniority in office. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby iv. iv, The heralds they pay to paint their 
carriages. 

fd. Formerly called, with reference to some 
functions of the office, herald of (at) arms. 

*377 1^®® b]. c*43S Torn Portugal 2465 Harroldys of 
armes cryed on hight, The prynce and that other kiiyght 
No more juste shall thay. _ 01530 Lo. Berners Ai'th. Lyt. 
Bryt. (1814) 34 Than was it cried by an haraude of armes, 
yt eche of them should do theyr best. 1556 Chron. Gr. 
Friars (Camden) 50 There was made a proclamacyon with 
dyvers harhoddes of aimes and pursevanttes in their cote 
armeres. 1569 Nottingham Rec. IV. 134 Gevyn to the 
haret of armes.. xxj. 164S Bp, Maxwell Burd. Issach. in 
Pluntx (1708) 11. 296 The Lords of the Council sent a 
Gentleman . . with an Herald at Arms, to . . dissolve their 
Meeting. 1727-51 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Heralds, or heralds 
at arms. 

f e. King herald, Lyon herald : ancient names 
of Garter king-of-arms and Lyon king-of-arms : see 
King-op-ahms. 

[c 1276 in Spelmaii Gloss. (1664) s.v. Heraldus, Petrus Rex 
Hyraudorum citra aguam de Trent ex parte boreali. 13. . 
Statuta Armorum Stat. Realm (1810) I. 231 E ge nul Roy 
des Haraunz ne Menestrals portent privez armez.] C1460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1035 A herrowd of Armes as 

ret a dygnyte has. Specially kynge harrawd must haue 

e principalle place. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. VH. 140 The King of Scotis .. in haist directes Lyon 
hanat King of armes to the Jnglis King. Ibid. 142 The 
king..hislettresdelyuiristo lyon Harratt, wrytne in verie 
sour and pi oud wordes. 

f. Heralds' College, or College of Arms ; a royal 
corporation, founded 1483, consisting of the Eail 
Marshal, kings-of-arms, heralds, and pursuivants, 
exercising jurisdiction in matters armorial, and now 
recording proved pedigrees, and granting armorial 
bearings. Heralds' Office, the office of this corpora- 
tion, 

1588 Thynne Let. Ld. Bnrghley in Animadv. Introd. gi 
The whoole colledge of hereaudes. «i65S in Cotgrave 
Treas. IVii Lang., Her. 126 He is at the Heralds Office 
yondir. What, bias he purchas’d Arms then ? a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) I. 153 If it was his assigned and 
not hereditary coat, it will be long enough ere therald’s 
office grant another. 1709 Steele TatlerlAo. ii P4, I shall 
give you my Genealogy, as a Kinsman of ours has sent it 
me from the Heralds-Office. 1869 Rogers Gleanings 
1. 32 A parvenu pays the Heralds’ College for a pedigree. 

2 . transf and fg. a. One who proclaims or an- 
nounces the message of another; a messenger, 
envoy. Hence, a frequent title of newspapers, as 
The Morning Herald, Glasgow Herald, etc. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvi. 247 pus haue I [Abraham] ben 
his heraude here and in belle. 1407 Sir J. Paston in Paston 
Lett. No. S70 IL 301, I alweys schall be your herault bothe 
her, If sche com hydder, and at home when I kome horn. 
1588 Shahs. L. L. L. v. ii. 97 Their Herald is_a pretty 
knauish Page : That well by heart hath con’d his embas- 
sage. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 201 His tongue, the 
Herald of his imagination, is a busie Officer. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. ui. 230, 1 finde our very enemies Prophets 
to foretell, and Heraulds to declare it, for us. 1781 Cowper 
Charity 136 A heiald of God’s love to pagan lands. 1836 
Emerson Nature, Beauty Wtss. (Bohn) H. 149 Beauty in 
nature is not ultimate. It is the herald of inward and eternal 
beauty. 

b. A person (or thing) that precedes and an- 
nounces the approach of another; a forerunner, 
precursor. 

1592 Shaks. Row. Jul. iii. v. 6 It was the Larke the 
Herauld of the Morne. c 1600 — Sonn. i. Only licrauld 
to the gaudy spring. lysp DiLWORTii Pope 76 One of the 
most active heralds to his rising fame. 1802 Wordsw. To 
the small Celandine viii, Herald of a mighty band, Of a 
joyous train ensuing. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 197 Earth- 
quakes are often the heralds of volcanic eruptions. 1894 
H, Drummond Ascent Man 295 The Flower, botanically, is 
the herald of the Fruit. 

3 . One skilled in heraldry ; a heraldist. 

i8zi Scott Keniho. xii, ‘ With neck reguaidant,’ said the 
herald. i88o Warren Book-plates xii. rzfi A print-collector, 
an ex-librist, and a heiald. 

4 . (In full, Herald-moth). Name of one of the 
noctuid moths, Gonoptera libatrix. 

1832 J. Rennie Butterfl. 4- Moths 82 The Herald . . appears 
in April and end of J uly. 1843 Duncan in Nat. Libr. XL. 
231 The Herald-moth .. is .. found plentifully in October, 
whence Aurelians have called it the Herald, from an idea 
that its appearance gave indication of the approach of 
winter. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as herald angel, star, etc. ; 

herald-vouched adj. ; lierald-crab = crab ; 

berald-motb. : see sense 4 ; ierald-pamter (see 
quot. 16S8). 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 45, I neither boast, 
nor Skorne, a faire discent, Noble, and Herald-vouched 
Ancient. 1671 MilTon P. R . 11. 279 Now the herald lark 
Left his ground-nest, high towering to descry The Morn’s 
approach. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 147/2 A Herald 
Painter is such as Paints Coats of Arms on Escochions, 
Shields, Tables, Penons, Standarts, and such like. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 18 The Queen, to glad her sons, proclaims 
By herald Hawkers, high heroic Games. 1753 Whitfield 
Hymn, Hark, the herald Angels sing, Glory to the new- 
born King. 1771 Gray Corr.N. Wic/w/A (1843) 127 Jean 
Froissart, son of Thomas, by profession a berald_ painter. 
ii)8 Scott Marm. iv. xiv. The Herald-bard [Sir David 


Lyndesay, Lyon-King and poet]. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
xxxviii, The herald melodies of spring. 1878 B. Taylor 
Deukalioii iv. i. 137 No herald star announced my birth. 

Hence He'raldess, a female herald, f He’ralclet, 
a petty herald. He'raldship, the office or dignity 
of a herald. 

1881 J. _M. Rodwell Isa. §8 Zion, heialdess of joy, get 
thee up into a high mountain. 1890 G. A. Smith Isaiah 
II. V. 85 The verses from Behold your God, to the end 
of the Prologue are the song of the heraldess. 1625 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. iv. 1, Fit. Her giace’s herald ? A Im . ' 
No herald yet, a heraldet. 1613 Selden lllustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. iii, [Wodeii], being by name president of ways, 
and by his office of heraldship Pacifex, i.e. Peacemaker. 
He'rald, V. Forms : see sb. ; also 4-5 biraude, 
hyxaude. [a. OF. herauder, hoaulder, hirauder, 
f. heraut, hiraut FIebald j^.] 

1. trails. To proclaim, to announce, as at hand 
or drawing nigli ; to usher in, introduce, 
c 1384 Chaucer H . Fame in. 486 His clarioun . . With which 
he wonde is to hiraude \v. rr. herawde, heraude, hyiaude] 
Hem that me list preised be. 1605 Shaks. Macb. i. iii. 102 
Wee are sent, To giue thee from our Royall Master thanks, 
Onely to harrold thee into his sight. Not pay thee. 1631 
R. H. Arraignm. Whole Creature xv. § 3. 261 She must 
be . . Heralded, proclaimed, Trumpetted, as the onely Para- 
gon of her Sexe. 1810 Southey Kchama vii. v, The Oiient 
..Kindles as it receives the rising lay. And heralding his 
way, Proclaims^ the presence of the Power divine. 2855 
Longf. Htaru. ix. 126 And the heron. .Heralded the heio’s 
coming. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. iii. 46 Six months of con- 
tinued earthquakes .. heralded the eruption. 1886 F. W. 
Robinson Courting Mary Smith II, 292 The new young 
day which the chimes of Coalsby had heralded in a few 
minutes ago. 

t 2. intr. To act as herald. Qbs. rare — '^. 

1530 Palsgr. 583/1, I herawde, I expresse the offyee of 
an herawde, yV haraude. 

Hence He’raldmg vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxvi. 42 [St John] who chief 
proclaim’st E’en at the outset of thy heralding. . the mystery 
of heaven, i860 Tyndall Giac. 1. xxvii. 211 The tempest 
. .1 heard its heralding roar in the gullies of the mountains. 

Herald, conupt form of Habeld. 

Heraldic (herm-ldik), a. [f. Herald sb., prob. 
after F. hiraldique (isLh c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of or pertaining to heraldry. Alsoyfg. 

1772 Warton Life Sir T, Pope 199 (T.) Heraldic surcoats 
of arms. 1774 — Hist. Eng. Poetry I. 336 'The pompous 
circumstances of which these heiajdic narratives consisted, 
and the minute prolLTity with which they were displayed. 
iZigy Gloss. Heraldry 10 'The distinction between theheialdic 
antelope and the natural. 1887 Miss Braddon Like If Un. 
like i, Rich in the heraldic history of aiLstocralic alliances. 

2. Heraldic crab : a Japanese crab, Huenia lieral- 
dica, one of tlie Maiadce : see qnot. 

1863 Wood Nat. Hist, III. 56S The Pleraldic Crab,_ .so 
called because the shape of its caiapace piesents a fanciful 
resemblance to the shield and mantle employed by heialdic 
painters in depicting coat armour. 

Hera'ldical, a. [f.as piec. + -al.] = Hebaldio. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. .xvi. (1660) 201 Whose great 
study and travell in this Heialdicall Art, hath . . been suffi- 
ciently manifest. 1814 D’Israeli Quari'cts Auth. (1867) 
491 High notions of the impoitance of heraldical studies. 

Hera’ldically, adv. [f. prec. -h-LY 2.] in a 
heraldic manner ; according to the rules of heraldry. 

1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. ii. vi. 299 note, I’he 
armorial bearings of Scotland, most heialdically displayed. 
1879 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. IV. 236 The church was 
heraldically visited.. by Sir William Dugdale. 

Heraldist (he-raldist). [f. FIekald sb. -h -ist.] 
One who is versed in heraldry. 

1814 D’Israeli Quarrels Auth. (1867) 492 [The] excesses 
of his pen . . show the insensibility of the ineie heraldist lo 
the nobler genius of the historian. 1896 Bookseller' sCaiaL, 
The result of,. most painstaking labour of the celebrated 
Heraldist and Aichaeologist. 

t He'raldize, v. Obs, [f. FIebald sb. -y -izb.] 
train. To emblazon. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Quarrel heixti. Tovjcr Hill <5- 
Tyburn, These aims for thee my muse hath heraldized. 
1760 Sterne Yerw. 111.339 The opportunity, . of raising a foi- 
tune, andheialdizing a name. 1784 Netu Spectator III. 5/ 1. 

He'rald-like, a. and adv. Like or after the 
manner of a herald. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 1653 In Scotland sone he 
cummyn is onon, Bot harrold lykhe sekis his presens. 1625 
K. Long tr. Barclay's Argenis iv. ii. 238 Acertaiue souldier 
..attired Herald-like. 1770 Armstrong A/Ac. II. 179 (Jod.) 
According to nice heraldlike ceremony, the son . . ought to 
take the wall of the father. 

He’raldrist. rare. [f. FIebaldby + -ist : cf, 
symmelrisi.'] One who is versed in heraldry, 

187s M. A. Lovver Eiig. Surnames (ed. 4) I. v. 89 The 
late celebrated heraldrist, Nicholas John Philipson of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. 

Heraldry (h e'raldri). Forms ; see FIebald. 
[f. FIebald sb. -f- -by : cf. poetry, pedantry. '\ 

1. The art or science of a herald ; now, esp. the 
art or science of blazoning armorial bearings and 
of settling the right of persons to bear arms or cer- 
tain bearings ; in connexion witli which it deals with 
the tracing and recording of pedigrees, and deciding 
of questions of precedence. 

Canting Heraldry, that which deals with canting arms t 
see Canting ppl. a.^ 5, 

1572 BossEWELL_.riw/om Ded., Such one was of late 
specially in this kinde of Herehaultry a very fruteful and 
worthy wiitei, master Gerard Leigh. 1663 Gebbier Counsel 
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HEEBACEOUS. 


E viij a, The Antiquity and Origine of Heiauldry. a 1668 
Denham Progr. Learn. 183 ’Twas no false heraldry when 
Madness drew Her jiedigree from those who too much knew. 
1^69 yunins Lett. xii. 49 You may look back, .to an illus- 
trious pedigree, in which heraldry has not left a single good 
quality upon lecord. 1830 Macaulay Aw., Byron (18S7) 
160 Is poetry, like heraldry, mere matter of arbitrary regu- 
lation ? 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 47 The most brilliant, 

and. .most practically effective of the arts — Heraldry. 

Jig. *641 ‘Smectyainuus’ Vitid. Anew. vi. 88 As for 
the Herauldry in blazoning Aeiius for an heretick . . We 
refeire to former answeres. <zi6Sz J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 
70 All tliose discourses which have been written of the soul’s 
heraldry, will not blazon it so well to us as itself will do. 
Hid. ix. 410 Titles of worldly honoui in heaven’s heraldry 
aie but only iituli nontinales. 1823 in Joanna Baillie's 
Collect. Poems 263 Watt, who in heraldry of science lanks 
With those to whom men owe high meed of thanks, 
f b. Heraldic practice or regulation. Obs. 

1602 Shahs. Ham. i. i. 87 Hamlet . . Did slay this Fortin- 
bras : who by a Seal’d Compact, Well ratified by Law, and 
Heraldrie, Did forfeite (with his life) all those his Lands. 

f c. Heraldic title, rank, or precedence. Hence, 

‘ An old and obsolete abuse of buying and selling 
precedence in the paper of causes for hearing ’ 
{Whar'ion's Law Lex. 1883), Obs. 

j6oi Shaks. Alts Well 11. iii, a8o You are more sawcie 
with Lordes and honorable personages, then the Commission 
of your birth and vertue giues you Heraldry, a 1734 N okth 
Lives I. 435 Nothing sat heavier upon his spirits than a 
gxeat arrear of business, .for he knew well that from thence 
there spiaiig up a tiade in the legister’s office, called 
heialdry, that is, buying and selling precedence in the paper 
of causes. 


% A heraldic emblazonment or device ; a collec- 
tion of heraldic devices; armorial bearings; heraldic 
symbolism. Also fig. 

iS ?3 Shaks. Lucr. 64 This Herauldry in Lucrece face was 
seene, Argued by Beauties red and Vertues white. 1602 
— H am. n. ii. 478 Pyrrhus . . Hath now this dread and 
hlacke Complexion smear’d With Heraldry more dismall. 
c 1708 Swift Bajicis ij- Philemon 93 The ballads .. high in 
order plac’d, describe The heraldry of ev'ry tribe. 1793 
Southey Joan of Arc viii. 37 Known by the buckler’s 
blazon’d heraldry, Salisbury lay dead. 1870 F. R. Wilson 
Ch. Lindisf, 76 A series of panels filled alternately with 
heialdry and figures. 1889 Ceifitry Mag. Dec. 237/2 Nature 
soon covers the work of man in wood or stone witli a carpet 
of moss and her own heraldry of lichens. 

3 . The office of herald or official messenger, 

iS 9 ^ Hooker Eccl. Pol i. xv, § i The law of Heialdry in 

war is positive. 1834 Lytton Pilgr. Rhine xix, Fulfilling 
the heraldiy of God, to each Star he appointed the duty 
and the charge. 1835 — Rienzi in. i, I trust my next 
heraldry will be to a moie friendly court. 

4. The action of announcing and ushering in 
with pomp and ceremony ; heraldic pomp, 

1630 Milton Circumcision lo He who with all Heaven’s 
her.tldiy whtlere Entered the world, now bleeds to give us 
ease. 1800 Coleridge Christalel 11, He would proclaim it 
mr and vmde. With trump and solemn heraldry. 1840 Mill 
Jhss. Dwc. (1873) I- 427 A witer . . announced, with all 
the pomp and heraldi-y of triumphant genius, a discovery. 

t He'raldy. Obs. [f. Herald sb. + -y. With 
quots. 1390, 174^ cf. OF. heratidie cassock, long 
cloak.] =HEUALDEy i, 2. 

_I39o_Gower Conf. I. 173 (Fairf. MS.) Yet woIe he [detrac- 
lion] laiigle noght forthi, As he which hath the heraldie Of 
^ni that usen for to lye. 1615 J, SiErHENS Satyr, Ess, 355 
He nmh Heraldy enough to place every man by his Armes. 
1651 Cleveland Poems 5 She Makes pearl and planets 
humble heiauldy. 1738 Stuart in Phil Trans. XL. 51 
Hsdj expressed by the lines thus |)|] as in Heraldy. 1747 
W. Horsley Abo/ No. 73 t 7 With his Bib under his Chin, 
his raoily Coat, like a Heraldy on his Shoulders. 

Heralt, obs. form of Herald sb. 

Heraiid(e, obs. forms of Ebband. 
Heirapatllite (heTapaJinlt). Chem. [f. JLera- 
paih, an English analyst (1796-1868).] lodo-sul- 
phate of quinine in its crystalline form, 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 111 . 149. 1873 H. C. Wood 

(1879) 61 Crystals of Herapalhite separate, in the 
quadiate rhombic leaves. x^Z^EncycL 
hrii, XX. 185 Herapathite .. possesses optical properties 
Similar to those of tourmaline. 

Heraud, -augM, -ault, -aut, etc,, obs. ff. 
Hebald, etc. 

Herb (haib), Forms: 3-6 erbe, 3-7 herbe, 
4 eerbe, 6 earbe, heerb, Sc. kairb, 6-7 beatbe, 
6- hert ; also 5-6 yerbe, 9 dial. yerb,yarb, yirb. 
[In ME. usually erbe, a. OF. erbe (nth c. in Liltre), 
mod.F. her be (= It. erba, ^'^.yerba, Pg. herva')’.— 
L. herba grass, green crops, herbage, herb. In OF. 
and ME. occasionally spelt with h after Lat. ; re- 
gularly so since c 1475, but the h was mute until 
the 19th c., and is still so treated by many; see H 
(the letter).] 

1 . A plant of wliich the stem does not become 
woody and persistent (as in a shnib or a tree'), but 
remains more or less soft and succulent, and dies 
down to the ground (or entirely) after flowering. 
cxzgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 221/41 Of treon and herbes, bikke 
. . bi-set m eche side, c 1383 Chaucer L, G. JV. Prol. 109 
ro T Somme or erbe or tre. 1432-30 tr. Higden 
(KoUs) 1. 257 Hilles and woodes . . habundante in yerbes 
and pastures and mony wilde bestes. 1326 Tindale Matt. 
xni. 32 When it is growne it is the greatest ainonge yerbes. 
rti6« Donne Epigr. (1652) 92 An Hearb thou [Tobacco] 
art, but useless. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. m. § 64 Strew- 
ing a lowers and Herbs in the ways as they pass’d. 1880 


Gray Struct. Bot. iii. § 3. 50 Herbs are plants in which the 
stem does not become woodyand persistent, but dies annually 
or after flowering, down to tlie ground. 

2 . Spec. Applied to plants of which the leaves, or 
stem and leaves, are used for food or medicine, or 
in some way for their scent or flavour. 

c 1290 y. Eng. Leg. I. 18/598 A fair herbe, [lat mencleopez 
letuse. .In hire mouth heo pulte Jiaiof a lef. c 1380 Wyclif 
Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 28 Eibis of vertue }>at growen in hem. 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. T. 246 And heibes \v.r. 
eibis] koude I telle eek many oon As Egreinoyne Valerian 
and lunarie And other swiche if that me liste tarie. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Ayjiton xvi. 371 He toke an erbe, and 
robbed Charlemagnes noose &his lippes wyth it. 1377 B. 
Googe Heresbach's PDesb. i. (1586) 38 b, Flaxe and Hempe 
. .be not to be received in the number of Come nor Pulse, 
Fodder norHeaibes. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Sunday vi. 
Those Who want herbs for their wound. 1723 Watt.s' Logic 
1. vi. § 3 If the leaves are of chief use to us, we call them 
herbs : as sage, mint, thyme. 1802 Med. Jfrnl. VIII, 530 
F'umigations with aromatic substances, woods, heibs, and 
resins. 1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 55/1 Broth, made 
with fish and wild herbs. 

3 . collect . Herbage. Also Jig. (quot. 1677). 

1382 Wyclif Heb.vx. 7 The erthe diynkynge reyn .. and 

bryngynge forth couenable eerbe. 1333 Coverdale 2 's. 
xxxvi[i]. 2 Cut downe like y“ grasse, and . . wythered euen 
as y“ grene herbe. 1677 (jALE Crt. Gentiles iv. aoS Rich 
men . .are deservedly stiled the Herbe of Drones, which they 
devour. 1723 Pope Odyss. v. 597 On the flow’ry herb . . he 
lay. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xcv, Underfoot the herb 
was drjL 

4 . The leafy part of a (herbaceous) plant ; esp. 
as distinct from the root. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 314 I'lie herb 
and seed of Wenne. 1799 Med. Jl>nl I. 26 The herb and 
flowers of the arnica are. .most conveniently given in simple 
infusion. 

’t' b. In the herb : green, not yet ripe. Obs. (Cf. 
in the blade, in leaf ; F. en herbe). 

1632 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 365 Since our haruest is 
but in the hearb. 

fS. -Heuba, q.v. Obs. 

6. General Combs., as herb-bed, -eater, -Jlowcr, 
-garden, -gatherer, -juice, -locust, -market, -plot, 
-seller, etc. ; herb-eating, -like adjs. 

1838 Glenny Card. Every-day Bk. 78/2 You get fine 
healthy young plants.. to form a good '•'herb-bed. CIS13 
Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) 3 Patrycke peuysshe '*heerb- 
eter. 1631-3 Jer. Taylor Serin . /ox Year m. x. (R.), His 
little garden made for . . the feasting of a few Pythagorean 
herb-eaters. 17^6 Swift It caniuii rain, etc. Wks. 1755 III. 
I. 135 The new sect of herb-eaters [vegetarians]. 1731 
Arbutiinot Aliments 215 *Herb-eating Animals. 1383 
Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Aih.) 40 Senting delicat *herbflowrs. 
IS3S Coverdale 1 Kings xxi. a Geue me thy vynyarde, 
I wyll make me an ’herbgarden therof. 1370 Levins 
Manip, 34/11 *Herbe-garth, herbarium, oleariuin. 1332 
Huloet, *Herbe gatherer, herbariics. 1883 Tuer Old Lend. 
Cries 32 The simplers, or herb-gatherers . . supplied the 
herb-shops in Covent Garden. 1378 Lyte Dodoens in. xxvi, 
351 Flowers . . of a greene or *herbelike colour. 1658 
Rowland Mou/et's Theat. Ins. 997 Either the_ Bruchus, or 
the little ■•• Herb-locust, Grashopper, or Kricket. 1332 
Huloet, '•'Herbe market, lacitanopolium. 1715 Leoni 
Palladio’s Archit. (1742) II. 82 "rhe Herb-Market, now 
called Montanara. i6ii Florio, Herbaio . . an *hearbe-plot 
where hearbes grow. 1530 Palsgr. 230/2 *Herbe sellar. 
1782 S. Pegge Cur. Misc. 45 At Coronations the ground is 
strewed with flowers by a person., called the *Herbstrewer. 

7 . Special Combs.: f Herb-bane, name invented 
by Parkinson for the parasitic genus Orobanche or 
broom-rape ; herb beer, a beverage prepared from 
herbs ; herb-tea, herb-water, a medicinal infu- 
sion of herbs. See also Hebb-man, -iviee, -woman. 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1362 Orobanche . .'KJVx herbe 
or/*herbe bane. 1891 Daily News 28 Nov. 5/5 The pro- 
prietor insists that his ^heib beer is . . a medicine . . In the 
end ‘ herb beer ’ was declared to be a refreshment. 1744 
Berkeley Siris § 75 When ,. *herb-teas shall be found to 
have little . . effect, 1841 Emerson Lect., Conservative 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 274 Swallowing pills and herb-tea. 1886 
Mrs. Hungerford Lady Branksw ere II. xxxiii. 230 , 1 hope 
. .you took the '•‘herb-water I prescribed, 
b. In various names of plants, as herb St. Bar- 
bara (f herb St. Barbe, herb Barbarci), a name for 
Winter-cress, Barbarea’, herb carpenter, Przin- 
Carpenter’s herb (Cakbbnteb sb. 5) 
(Britten & Holl.) ; herb of the cross, a name for 
Vervain, Verbena officinalis (see quot.) ; f herb 
fluellin = Fluellin ; herb frankincense, an aro- 
matic umbelliferous plant, Laserpitiutn latifoliwii 
(Miller Plant-ni) ; herb of friendship, a species 
of Stonecrop, Sedum Anacampseros (Miller) ; 
herb Gerard, Gov.bNGe.A.y-iHgopodiutn Podagraria\ 
herb-Henry [med.L. inalus Henrictis, Ger. baser 
Heinrich^ VrofiF, Mercury; -j-herb impious [tr. 
L. herba impia'], old name of Filago germanica 
(see quot.) ; herb -lily, a florist’s name for plants 
of the genus Alsircemeria (N.O. Aviary llidacesi), 
natives of S outh America ; herb -Louis a, the Lemon- 
scented Verbena, Aloysia citriodora (Miller); herb 
Margaret, ‘the daisy, Beilis perennis' (Prior); 
herb of St. Martin, Sawvagesia erecta, a native 
of tropical America and the West Indies ; herb 
Mary, St. Mary’s herb « Costmaby ; f herb 
paralysy, an old name for the cowslip ; f herb 
Peter, ‘ the cowslip, from its resemblance to St. 


Peter’s badge, a bunch of keys’ (Prior) ; herb-royal 
[F. herbe royale] southernwood; herb Sophia, a 
name for Sisymbrium Sophia ; i- herb terrible, an 
old name for Wicdimxh IJaphne Tartonraira\ fherb 
of vine, an old name for Squinancywoit, Aspcrula 
cynanchica', fherb William, a name for Bishop’s- 
weed, A mini majus] fherb 'willow, name given 
by Turner to the Yellow Loosestrife {Lysimachia 
vulgaris) ; extended by Gerardc to the Pin pie 
Loosestiife {J^ythriim Salicaiia), and various 
species of Willow-herb {Epilohiuni). See also 
Herb Aloe, II. Benmet, II. JJieoil, H. Ciiiuh'X’o- 
PHER, II. Fiveleae, JI. Gi'X', II. Ma.s’I’io, II. 
Patience, II. ^Repentance, //. S()Uinantic, //. 
Tkefoil, II. Tbini’ty, II. 'riiUELOVE, II. 'lAvo- 
PENCE, under Aloe, etc. ; also linKn-GRACE, Herb 
IvE, Herb John, PIerb Paei.s, Herb Kobert. 

1378 Lyie Dodoens v. Ixi. 626 * Herbe S. Baibe is a good 
herbe for salade. 1397 Geuaude Herbal li. viii. § 5. i88 
Winter Cre.sbes, or herbe Saint Barbara. i88g Tni-si lton 
Dyi'.r Folklore PI. xix. 259 In Biittany, vervain ispopulaily 
ternied the ‘ ’herb of the cig.s.s,' 1578 Lvii. Dodoens i. 
xvii. 26 Paule.s Betony, '*Herbe Fluellyn, or Speedcwell. 
1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., •'Hetb-frankinceiise, LUmnoiis. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. cix. 300 Now called Herba Gcraidi 
. .that is to say, '*Her!)e Gerarde. 1640 Pahkin.son Theat. 
Bot. 943 Wee in English Goutewort or herbe Gerard aftci 
the Brabauders, and of some in our Land Aisweede, or Axe- 
weede. 1827 T. Forster EncycL Nat. Phan, roi Herb 
Gerard, .so called from St. Geraid, who is celcbiated Apiil 
23d, and who used to he invoked against the gout. 1607 Toi’- 
SELL B'our-f. Beasts (1658) 60 Black Hellebore, Aconituin, 
or Wolf-bane ..*herb Henry, and othei.s. 1397 Gi.rarih; 
Herbal \\. cxcv. § 9. 518 Those flowers .. that come afici 
growe higher, as children seeking to. .uiiertup their parents 
. .for which cause it hath beene called Herba Impia, that 
is, the Wicked Herbe, or '•‘Hei'be Impious. 1866 Treas, 
Bot. 1026/1 S[aitvagesid] erecta, the ’‘Herb of St. Martin. . 
has been used in Brazil for complaints in the eyes, in Pent 
for disorders of the bowels, and in the West Indies as a 
diuretic. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Econ, Plants, Herb of St. 
Martin . . Its leaves are . . eaten as .siiinach. 1607 Top.sell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 68 The priest, .put thereunto frankin- 
cense, *herbmary, and fire. 1316 Greie HerballazxW, ' Herbe 
paralysy that some call artetyke . . is principally good for 
palsy artetyke and gowty folke. 1332 Cofland Bk. Prop. 
Herbes, Cristofer female . . hath leues lyke '*Herhe Peter, 
but they be nat in all so whyte. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
(1633) Suppl., Herbe Peter, Cowslip. 1330 Palsgr. 230/2 
''Herbe royall. 1397 Gerarde Herbal w. cxxxiil. § i. 408 
“'Herbe terrible is a small shrub two or thtee cubits high. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 112 Smooth hard dry leaves; 
bearing a blew flower like that of Scabious . . Herb terrible. 
1329 Greic Herhall ccx, ’Herbe or guissc of vyne is other- 
wise called herbe squynantyke. 1397 GERAiinE Ile>hal \\(iipi 
ro37 Of some, •‘Flerbe-Willi.'im, liiill-woit, and Blshops- 
weed. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. i. Ameos, Comin royal, 
is a Herb of some called Buhvori, Bhhojs-wccd, or Herb- 
william. 1348 Turner Names of Herbes E ij, Lysimachia 
is of two sortes. The one . . hath a yealowe floure . . it may he 
called in englishe . .'••herhe Wylowe. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 
268 Herb Willow giuelh the Iiair of the head a yellow colour. 

Kerb, V. rare. [f. prec.] a. To herb it : lo 
crop herbage, to graze, b. intr. To gather herbs. 

1660 FIowell Parly of Beasts 113, I [a boar] am .going to 
herb it among that tuft of Trees. 1884 Harper’s Mag. Oct. 
78SA Been herbin’ again ? 

II Herba,. Obs. Also 6 yerua. [Ital. herba, 
Pg. herva grass. Called panni d'herba by the 
Venetian merchant Cesare Federici in 1563. J A 
sort of grass-cloth imported formerly from India. 

1383 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. II. 389 In this place 
[Onxa] is.. great store of cloth which is made of grasse, 
which they call Yerua, it is like a silke. Sir H. 

PoLLEXFEN Dise. Trade (1697) 98 Muslins, Persian Silk.s, 
Herba Taffaties, Herba Longees, Japan Ware. 1701 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 3737/4 Stuffs mixed with Silk or Herba. 1727 
A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. 1 . 397 Of Herba (a Soit 
of tough Grass) they make Ginghams, Pinascos, and several 
other goods for exportation. 1813 Milburn Orient. Comm. 
II. 221 Piece-goods form the stapile commodity of Bengal , . 
The following are the kinds Imported . . with the number of 
pieces allotted to a ton .. Herba Taffaties 800. 

Herbaceous (haib^'-Jas), a. [f. L. herbdee-us 
grassy, f. herba Herb : see -aoeous. Cf. F. herbaci 
(i6th c. in Platz.-Darm.).] 

l._ Of the nature of a herb. a. Applied to plants 
which do not develop wood in the stem or branches, 
but die down every year, after flowering (opp. to 
arborescent) ; also to the soft s'ucculent stems of 
such plants (opp. to ligneous). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. vi. 97 Ginger is the root 
of neither tree nor shrub, but of an herbaceous plant. 1738 
Hist. Cornwall 254 The Alcyonium is of a 
middle nature betwixt the herbaceous and horny sub- 
marines. *794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 347 The stem 
IS simple, herbaceous, and procumbent. 1839 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ix. (1878) 245 Two plants, one being woody 
and the other herbaceous. 1887 Pall Mall G. 6 Nov. ifiz 
Horticulturists generally apply the term herbaceous in a 
more limited sense — that is, to those plants which die down 
anMally, as the paeony and Michaelmas daisy. 

D. Of the texture and colour of an ordinary leaf ; 
applied esp. to green flowers or floral organs. 

1794^ Martyn Rousseau's Bot, xv. 168 The flowers [of 
Lady s Mantle] , . having no corolla . . are only green, or 
what botanists call herbaceous. *870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
1 P1 Polygoiieae.. sepals 3-6, petaloid or herbaceous. 

T 2 . Composed of or containing herbs. Obs. rare. 

* 7*5 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. SaUet, One of the most 
agreeable of all the boil’d Herbaceous dishes. 
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HEBBERIE. 


HERBACEOTTSLY. 


t3. Feeding on herbs, herbivorous. Obs. rare. 

1713 Di:ri[am Phys.-Thcol. iv. xi. (1786) 1. 257 The her- 
baceous eaters, for instance, aie many, and devour much 
Ibid. (J.), Their teeth are fitted to their food . . the herbaceous 
to gatheiiuK and comminution of vegetables. 

lienee Herba’ceously adv., in a herbaceous 
manner ; in quot., With a flavouring of herbs. 

1887 RusIvIn Prxierita II. iv. 112 To have caught a chub 
in the Avon, and learned how to cook it spicily and her- 
baceously . . would have been a better result. 

Herbagage, -gerie, -ry, var. IIaebehgage, 
-GERY, Obs. 

Herbage (houbedg). Also 4-6 erbage, 5-6 
(sense 3) arbage. [a. F. herbage, earlier erbage 
(i2th c. in Litlre), ad. med.L. herbaticum ‘ herba 
in pratis snccisa’, f. ho'ba Herb : see -age.] 

1. ^ Herbs collectively ; herbaceous growth or vege- 
tation ; usually applied to grass and other low- 
growing plants covering a large extent of ground, 
esp. as used for pasture. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 326 She.. let her vvimpel falle Nigh 
to the wel upon therbage. 1419 Surtees Misc. (1888) 14 
The whilke sail kytte the herbage that grewys apon the 
mote, isss Eden Decades 188 To reiiewe the herbage for 
kyne and other beastes. 1631 Hobbes Leuiath. i.' xiv. 68 
He that selleth Land, is understood to tiansferre the Herb- 
age, and whatsoever growe.s upon it. 1727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. II. xxxiii. n A pretty good Garden, that 
furnishes the Governor's Table with Herbage and Fruits. 
1845 Darwin Voy. Nat, 'A. (1879) 118 Fioma coarse herb- 
age we passed on to a carpet of fine green verdure. 1836 
Sir B. Hrodie Psychol, hiq. I. i. 4 Steep and lofty chalk 
hills, covered by a scanty herbage. 

b. Cookery. ? Herbs for garnishing a dish. Obs. 

1494FAUYAN Chron. (1559) II. 402/2 Brawne andraustarde 
..Pyke in erbage. 

2. The green succulent parts of herbaceous plants; 
the stem and leaves : = Herb 4 . 

1701 Grew Cosmo. Sacra, iv. vii. (R.), Which compre- 
hended, with the herbage of plants, their roots, and fruits. 
1830 Lindi.ey Nat. Syst. Bot. 17 A wholesome food; such 
as. .the herbage of the Water-cie.ss, the cabbage [etc.]. 1872 
Oliver Elem. Bot. ir. 212 The herbage of BoraginetE is 
often veiy coarse and hispid. 

3. Law. The natuial herbage or pasture of any 
land as a species of property distinct from the land 
itself; hence ‘a liberty that a man hath to feede 
his catell in another mans ground, as in the forest.’ 
(Cowell Interpr. 1607 .) 

£1430 in Arnolde Chron. (1811) 180 Graunts made .. of 
estate of enheritaunce terme offlyf or terme of yeres or att 
wylle, of ony herbage or pannage. 1490 PlumJ>toy Corr. 
(Camden) 94 Sir, afor the arbage, douL yt not ; for sir Henry 
Wentforth, nor yet none other, can have it. 1333 Act 27 
Hen. F7//, c. 6 § 5 Tharbage of which parke., is common to 
the tenauntes, and inhabitantes of the towneshippes nexte 
adioynynge. i6ii Cotgr., Droid d'herbage, herbage ; or 
the libertie some haue to graze their cattell in other men's 
woods. 1647 Haward Crown Rev, 46 The Herbage and 
Pannage: Fee ii. 0.0. *778 .?./>•«/. 307 Herbage 
would have acted as a premium upon tillage, by beingatax 
upon pasturage. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 302 The 
herbage or vesture of land may be granted by copy. In a 
modern case it was resolved, that a person might hold the 
Lrhna tonsura of land by copy, while another might have 
the soil, and every other beneficial enjoyment of it, as 
freehold. 

4. attrib., as herbage crop, plant. 

1826 Loudon Eiicycl. Agric. (1831) Gloss. 1244 Herbage 
plants, foiage plants, such as clover and other plants culti- 
vated chiefly for the herb, to be used either green or inade 
into hay. 1873 Wilson & Thornton in Encycl. Brit. I. 
370/z Plerhage and "forage crops . . grown expressly for the 
sake of the cattle food yielded by their leaves and sterns.^ 

Hence He'rbag'ed a,, covered or overgrown with 
herbage ; f He'rhager, an animal that feeds on 
herbage; f Herha'grioTxs a. [ = F. herbageux 
(Cotgr.)], abounding in herbage. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 475 Or stream full-flowing, 
that his swelling sides Laves, as he floats along the herbaged 
brink. 1863 Pilgrim, Prairies 1. 265 In the more thickly 
herbaged bottoms. 1399 Nashs Lenten Siuffe 23 What 
an aduantageable creature shee[the cow] is beyonde all the 
foure footed rablement of herbagers and grasse champers. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. 506 Now.having scene .. Herbagious 
fields. 

Herbal (houbal), sb. [perh. repr. a med. or 
early mod.L. *herbale or *herbdlis (sc. liber), f. her- 
balis adj. (see next) ; cf. med.L. nominate name- 
book, manuale hand-book, also dhirnal, missal, 
ordinal, rittial, etc., as names of books.] 

1. A book containing the names and descriptions 
of herbs, or of plants in general, with their propCT- 
ties and virtues; a treatise oh plants. Ohs. exc. Htst. 

1516 {title') The Grete Herbal. 1351 Turner {title) A 
new Herball ; wherin are conteyned the names of Herbes in 
Greke, Latin, Englysh, Duch, Frenche,and in the Potecanes 
and Herbarles Latin. 1378 Lyte Dodoens Ded., Hauing 
newly translated into English this Herball or Histprie of 
Plantes. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F iij, Two 
kinds of Sage, not named in our Herbal^ 

Barber-Surg. Land. (1890) 340 To George Peren, Barbep 
Surgeon, my yearball knowne by the name of Gerard s 
yearball. 1799 Med. Lml. I. 211 HeriaritiniMauritianum. 
— ‘ The Mauritian Herbal ' : by P. R. Willemet . The herbal 
before us is the fruit of a journey to India. 1862 Wright 
Bacon's Ess. Pref, 23 Consulting the old herhals of Lyte, 
Gerarde, and Parkinson. 

2. A collection of herbs or plants ; esp. a col- 
lection of botanical specimens ; = Herbarium i. 


1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Fit Herbier, an 
Herbal!. _ 1594 Plat tewell-ho. n, 33 He may .. lay it 
being drie in his hei'ball. 1663 Pepys Diary 3 Nov., 
Leaves.. of several plants, kept dry ; which preseive colour, 
however, and look very finely, better than any herball. 1712 
Steele Sped. No. 455 p 2 To collect in voluminous Herbals 
all the several Leaves of some one Tiee. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (1837) 171 Who saw what ferns and palms were pressed 
. .In the safe herbal of the coal ? 
fb. (See quot.) nonce-use. 
x6o6 Chapman Genii. Usher Plays 1873 I. 278 These 
verdant herbals deeped Broome Do pierce and enter euerie 
Ladies roome. 

Herbal (horbal), a. [f. L. herbdl-is (in med.L. ) : 
cf. obs. F. herbal (opposed to mineral) Godef.] 

1. Belonging to, consisting of, or m-ide from herbs. 
1612 tr. Benvenuto' s Passenger tN.), Calling of me to that 
herball dinner and leane repast. 1766 G. Canning Anti- 
Lucretius iv. 267 All the herbal fragrance of the Field. 
1893 VF isim. Gaz. 4 Sept. 5/1 A specific herbal remedy for 
the tieatment of this disease. 

't* 2. Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous. Obs. 
<21682 SirT. Browne Tracts 28 The least of herbal Plants, 
which arise unto such a proportion. 

t He'rbalism. Obs. rare. [f. as next + -ISM.] 
Tile science of herbs or plants ; botany. 

1684 Power Ex^. Philos. 47 The old quanel in Herbalism, 
which is the least of Seeds. 1716 M. Davies Atheu. Brit. 
III. Orig. _ Physick 46 Those Pieces of Herbalism and 
Tillage, wiit by Cato, Varro, Columella. 

Herbalist (boubalist). [f. Herbal sh. (or its 
source) -b -IST.] 

1. One versed in the knowledge of herbs or plants ; 
a collector of or writer on plants ; a botanist. Now 
used of the early botanical writers. 

1394 Dke. Diary (Camden) 50 M'' Gherardt, the chirurgeon 
and herbalist. 1601 Cornwallyes Ess. ii. lii. (1631) 331, I 
am no herbalist, not curious about flowers and weeds. 1672 
Mcdc's Wks. Life s He was a curious Florist, an accurate 
Heibalist, thoroughly veis’d in the Book of Nature. 1758 
Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall 233 It is the Eryngium 
marinnm of Herbalists. 1840 E. Newman Brit. Terns 
(1844) 291 We learn fxom the herbalists that this plant was 
much in vogue as a medicine. 

2, A dealer in medicinal herbs or simples ; one 
who prepares or administers herbal remedies. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 
2 i8j I thought them to be some herbalistes, or some apothe- 
caries. 1611 Florid, Herbaio, a Simpler, an Herbalist. 
1814 Scott Wav. Ixv, He left an old man, a heibalist, who 
was supposed to undei stand a little of medicine, to attend 
Waverley. 1831 Illnstr. Catai. Gt. Exhib. 197 Tliese 
bunche.s are afterwards hung up in tlieheibalists' shops. 

He’ltbalize, ». arch. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
intr. To collect (medicinal) herbs. Hence Her- 
balizing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1693 SiBDALD Autobiog. (1834) 131, I went and herbalized 
in the dowues and woods with the gardner of the medicine 
garden. 1767 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 89/1 At the hevbalizing 
feast of the company of apothecaries Mr. Latham recom- 
mended the Lamium Album or white nettle to the notice of 
his brethren. 1769 Lloydls Evening Post i27i4_ July 45 
Yesterday the Apothecaries Company held their Herbaliz- 
ing feast, at the Assembly-house on Blackheatb, 1801 
Charlotte Smith Solit. Wand. II. 93 Of the fraUs of her 
herbalizing. 1833 Genii, Mag. July 3 The Bviseis of the 
tent, with her handmaids, was sent to herbalize on the banks 
of the river for some fresh and cooling diaphoretic. 

Herbar(e, obs. var. Akbour : see Hekber. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 46 The roofe hereof was arched 
over head. And deckt with flowers and herbars daintily. 

t Her'ba'rian. Obs. [f. L. herbaria (sc. ars) 
botany, or herbdri-tts botanist + -AN.] One skilled 
in the knowledge of herbs, a herbalist. 

1377 Harrison England iii. ii. (1878) ir. 14 As Pena the 
French herbarian hath also noted in the verie end of his 
herball. 1378 Lyte Dodoens Ded., This Herball . . by the 
trauayle of sundry skylfull Herbarians into diners other 
languages translated. 1578 Banister Hist. Man v, 8z A 
little pulse orgrayne, called of the Herbarians Faseoli. 

+ HeTharism. Obs. [f. as next -i- - ism.] The 
knowledge of herbs ; = Herbalism. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal i. xxiv. § 6 (1633) 35 Curious in 
herbarisme. 1640 Parkinson Theai. Bot. 204 The pro- 
fessers of Herbarisme or Herbarists there. 1834 Southey 
Doctor I. 240 The very pith and marrow of herbarism. 

t Herharist. Obs. Also 6-7 herberist. See 
also Herborist. [f. L. herbaria Hekbary, botany 
+ -I 3 T.] One skilled in herbs ; a herbalist. 

1377 Harrison England ii. xx. (1878) l 329 Carolus 
Clusius, the noble herbarist. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 503 Gerard, with other Herbarists. 1640 {title) 
Theatrum Botanicum : The Theater of Plants, . . by John 
Parkinson Apothecarye of London, and the Kings Herbarist. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. x. i. 454 Their seed hath been 
discovered by the industry of the ingenious Herbarist, Mr. 
Sam. Doody. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. viii. 77 The 
science which distinguishes the true botanist from the mere 
herbarist or nomenclator. _ _ . 

Herbarium (^haibeo-rii^m). [Late L. (Cassio- 
dorus c 550) : the neuter of an adj., f. herba Herb, 
which gave also herharius botanist, herbaria (sc. 
ars) botany, both in Pliny, See -abidm.] A col- 
lection of dried plants systematically arranged ; a 
hortus siccus. Also, a book or case contrived for 
keeping such a collection ; the room or building in 
which it is kept, 

[1700-19 Tournefort Instit. ret Herb. L 671 Herbarium 
sive Hortnm siccum appellant collectionem plantarum 
exsiccatarnm qua in codicibus vel capsis asservantur._ 17S1 
Linn/eus Philos. Botan., Herbarium praestat omni iconi, 


necessaiium omni Botanico.] 1776 Withering Brit, Plants 
(1796) I. 33 An Approved Method of Preparing Plants for 
an Herbarium. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot, viii. 77 A 
hortus siccus, or herbarium, by which Latin terms we call 
a collection of dried plants. 1863 Berkeley Brit. Mosses 
X. 41 No plants are so easy to prepare for the herbarium as 
Mosses. 

Jig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. i. (1S73) 333 
Relegated to that herbarium of Billingsgate gathered by 
the elder Disraeli. 1883 Mrs. Holmden tr. Pressense's 
Study Orig. 321 Language is a tissue of metaphois . . au 
herbarium in which the plants are withered. 

He’rbarize, ». arch. [f. as Herbarist -b -ize : 
cf. botanize.^ = Herbalize, Herborize. Hence 
HeTharizing", Herbariza-tion. 

1670 Lex Talionis 24 Having a laudable Custom once a 
Year, .togoa Herbarizing. 1734 J. Soams: Anal. Hamjstead 
JFnterzy (R.) The Apothecaries’ Company very seldom miss 
coming to Hampstead every spring, and here have their 
herbarizing feast. 1768 Miller Card. Did. (ed. 8), Herbarize, 
to go abroad in the fields in quest of clifTerent or new heibs 
or plants. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 60 'To enable 
you, after some months herbarization, to render the air, port, 
or habit of each plant familiar to you. 1843 A. White in 
Life Jas. Hamilton (1870) 257 E.xcuse the familiarity of one 
who has heibaiized. 

Herbarwe, -barow, etc., obs. ff. Habbour. 
Herbary (hsubari) , sb. [Strictly, three different 
words: ad. L. botanist, herbalist ; herba- 
rium, in late L. sense ‘ collection of dried plants 
F. herbier, and med.L. sense, ‘collection of living 
herbs, place where herbs abound ’, OF. erbier \ L. 
herbaria (OF. herberie, erberie 13th c. in Godef.) 
botany. See Herbarium.] 

I. ’t* 1 . One skilled in herbs, a herbalist. Ohs. 

1348 Turner Names of Herbes i The commune names 
that Herbaries and Apotecaries use. 1565-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Cucumis silncstris, . . cdA&A of haibaries 
Asininus. 1568 Turner Herbal iii. So 'The Herbaries of 
oure time saye that they are hote and dry. 

II. 2. A collection of dried plants, a herbarinm. 
1391 Percivall SJ. Did., Erbolario, an herharie, her- 
barium. 1810 E. D. Clarke 'Prav. Russia (1839) 6S/1 
Books filled with plants for our herbary. 

3 . A place where herbs are grown ; a garden of 
herbs or vegetables. 

16^4 Jackson Creed vn. Christ's Answ. § 87 Wks. VI. 
478 The sweetest flowers that grow either in the prophetical 
or eyangelic.al herbary. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
xxviii. (18.10) IL 413 note, An Herbary, for furnishing do- 
mestic medicines, always made a part of our ancient gardens. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, iii. (1813) 41 Let not pot herbs 
be forgot, but provide a general herbary in that part of the 
garden which is most contiguous to the kitchen. 

4 . A treatise on herbs ; a herbal, {nonce-use.) 

1897 Dowden Fr. Lii, 1, iii. 40 The earlie.st veisified 

Bestiary, which is also a Volucrai-y, a Herbary, and a 
Lapidary. 

III. ^5. The science of herbs ; botany, rare. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. ni. vjii. § r (1630) 246 The two 
legges of Pliysicke are Anatomic and Herharie. 
t HeTbary, a. Ohs. [ad. L. herbaria [a^-s) : 
see Herbarium.] Relating to herbs ; botanical. 
Jlerbary arl, botany. 

1637 W. CoLES Adam in Eden To Rdr., This Herbary 
Alt hath since groaned under the defects of many unworthy 
Authors. 

Herbegage, -gery, -ger(e. -geour : see 
Harbergage, -gery, IIabbingeb. 

Herbegi, obs. or erron. f. herheri, Hahbouey. 
a 1300 Signs bef. judgem. 167 in E. E. Poems (1862) 12 
Louerd 5if vs ur herbegi, a^e to helle, let us neuer go. 

Herbelade. Cookery. Obs. Also hebolace, 
(h)erbeblade, hayrblad. [cf. It. herbolata ‘ a 
kinde of tarte made of yooiig herbes : greeue sauce ’ 
(Florio)=OF. herbolee ‘medicine prepared with 
herbes ’ (Godef.), Cf. also med.L. herbolasla ' pani- 
ficiura herbis fartum Sc conditum ’ (Du Cange).] 
A kind of pork-sausage mixed with herbs and baked 
in a crust. 

? c 1390 Form of Cury 13 Hebolace. Take Oynons and 
erbes and hewe hem small and do berto gode broth, and 
aray it as jju didest caboch. c 1430 Two Cookery-hks. 34 
Herbelade, Take Buttes of Porke [etc.]. C1450 Ibul. 76 
Take a Ivtul of Jie broth bat bn poike was soden yn, and 
drawe hit borgh a streynour, and caste to the erbeblade, 
and yefhit a boyle. 14.. Noble Bk. Cookry (1882) 58 To 
inak hairblad opyne. 

Herbengar, -er, obs. forms of Harbinger. 
HerbeT(e, -eir, -onr, common ME. forms of 
Arbour, esp. in its earlier senses, Green plot, herb- 
or flower-garden, orchard. 

Herber(e, -age, obs. ff. Harbour, -age. 
Herberewe, -re5en, obs. ff. H arbour ji 5 . and v. 
Herbevgag'e : see Harbergage, 
Herberger(e, -geour, -jour, etc., obs. ff. 
Harbinger. Eerbergery : see Harbeegeby. 
Herbergh, -ber^, -berw(e, etc., ME. forms 
of Harbour anci v. Herberi, -y(e, obs. var. 
Harbour Y sb., Harbey v. 
t Herberie, erberie. Ohs. rare. [a. OF. 
erberie, herberie, a collection of herbs, a herb- 
market, ‘ herbes ; increase, provision, or store of 
herbes ’ (Cotgr,), f. herhe Herb : see -ery.] Herbs 
collectively, ‘store’ of herbs; herbage. 
a 1400 Pisiill of Susan 8 Of erbus and of erberi \v, r. 
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eibage], so auenauntliche I-dilit. Ibid, ii Of Erberi and 
Alees, Ofalle Manor of trees. 

Herberough, -rowe, -berrowe, -beruli: 
see Haubouk sb. and v. 

Herbescent (haibcs&t), a, [f. L. herha 
Herb + -escent.] Growing like a herb ; becom- 
ing or tending to become herbaceous. 

17Z7 BAtLEY vol. II, growing to an heib. z 386 

Syd. Soc. Le.x., Herbescenty growing into a herb or In the 
form of one. 

Herb Eve : see Herb Ive. 

Herb-grace, herb of grace. Also herb- 

a-grace, and coiruptly berbgrass, herby-grass. 
[app. of English origin : supposed to have arisen 
like the synonym, Herb of Jiepentemee, oiil of the 
formal coincidence of the name Kne with Rue v. 
and sb. repent, repentance. See quots. 1592-3, 
1602. (But Parkinson, Theatr. Bot. 134 says ‘ from 
the many good properties whernnto it serveth h) 
Notwithstanding Turner, not 'known in French.] 

1 . An old name for the herb Rue, Biila praveo- 
lens. (Now Ohs. or dial^ 

1548 Turner Names of Herbesy Ruin is called . . in englishe 
and frenche, Rue and herhe grace, in dutch, Ruten. 1577 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hush, in, (1586) 122 b, Take of Gar- 
like heades, seven ounces, of hearbegrace three handfuls. 
1592 Greene Upsi. Courtier (1871) 4 Some of them smiled 
and said ‘rue was called herb which though they 

scorned in their youth, they might wear in theii age, and it 
was never too late to say miserere. JS93 Siiaks. Rich. II, 
in. iv. los He set a Banke of Rew, sowre Herbe of Grace : 
Rue, eu’n for luth, heere shortly shall he seene, In the re- 
membrance of a Weeping Queene. i6oz — Ham. iv. v. 1S2 
Ther’s Rew for you, and heere’s some for me. Wee may call 
it Herbe-Grace a Siindaies. ci6io Roweamds Terrible 
Battell 24 Angelika is but a rotten root, Hearbe-grace in 
scorne, I trample vnder-foot. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. 141 
The surface of Rue, or Herbgrass, is polish’d. 1879 G. R. 
tr. Boyatuan's Tlieai. IVorid i. 27 Rue, or as we call it, 
Herb of Grace. 1701 C. Wolley yrnl. N. York (i860) 44 
The vertue of Rue or Herb-a-giace. 1865 Conth. Mag. 
July 39 Shakspeare's ‘ heib o' grace ' is sadly corrupted, and 
hardly recognizable under the form ‘ herby-grass '. 

2 . In general sense : a herb of viitne or valuable , 
properties. 

1866 Trens, Bot. s.v. Verbena, Vervein has ever beep 
held to he ‘ an herb of grace and so highly was it 
esteemed, [etc.], 

3 . {Herb 0/ grace.) fig. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well IV. v. 18 Indeed sir she was the 
sweete Margerom of the sallet, or rather thehearba of grace. 
187s Tennyson Q. Mary irr. iv, Merej’, that herb-of-grace, 
Flowers now but seldom. 

Heirbiearni’VoroTis, a. [f. herbi-, combining 
f. L. Jierba Herb + carmvorous.'] 'Living on both 
vegetable and animal food ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 
HerTlicolous (hojbrkJbs), a. [f. L. herba 
grass -i- inhabiting -h-ous.] Growing on her- 
baceous plants, as a fungus. 

[1863 Berkeley Onil. Brit. Fnngology. Gloss. Hcrhicol!e.\ 
1886 Syd. Sec. Lex,, He) bicolons, living on herbs. 

HerHd (hoMbid), a. rare. V Ohs. [ad. L. her- 
bid-tis,i, herba \ see-iu. In obs.F, (Godef.).] 

Grassy, grass-like. 

1637 Tomlinson Renan's L>is^. 349 It bearcs an herbid 
and patulous umbell. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Herbid, full of 
grass or herbs. 

Herl)iferous (horbi-feros), a. [f. L. herbifer 
grass-bearing -f -ous.] Bearing or producing herbs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Herbiferons, bringing forth hearbs 
or grass. X731-SZ in Millek Card. Diet 1830 Wesim. 
Rev. XIII. ao8 Modern artists have none of the herbiferous 
taste of the Greeks. 

Herbigage, -bige, -binge, -binger; see 
Haebeegage, -binge, -binger. 
tHe'rMsh, a. Ohs. [f. PIeeb -v -ish.] Re- 
sembling a herb ; greenish. 

1362 Turner Herbal ii. 70 b, Out of the which come furth 
floutes, without of an herbishe color. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 
VI. xxiv. 688 Small white or yellowish knoppes, the whiche 
doo open into flowers of an herhish colour, 
t Herbist. Ohs. [f. Herb + -ist, after F. her- 
biste.'] =HEKBALiaT. 

i6n CoxG^., Herbiste, an Herbist, or HerbalHst .. that 
vnderslands the nature, and temper of hearbes. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., H^balisi or Herbist , 

t He’rbister. Sc. Obs. [f. as prec. -t- -Es : cf. 
barrister, chorister.), =prec. 

1623 Kings of Scot, in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) HI. 463 A good 
medicinar and herbister. 

tHerb Ive. Obs, Also Herb ivy, herb Eve. 
[a. OF. herbe ive, f. ive, Ajuga Chamcepitys sup- 
posed by Darmesteter to be a fern, deriy. of ^yew.] 
a. A name for Ground Pine, Ajuga Chamsepitys. 
b. Buck’s-liom Plantain, Plantago Coronopus. c. 
Euck’s-hom or Swine’s Cress, Senebiera Coronopus. 
[C1263 Voc. PlMits in Wr.-Wuleker 558/21 Ostragiwn, 

i. herbyue, i. lipewurt.] 1:1386 Chaucer iVww’jPr. T. 146 Of 
herbe yue growyng in oure yeerd ther mery is. a 1387 Smo}i. 
Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 17 Corziu cervi, i. herbive. 1348 
Turner Names of Herbes, Coronopus., \& called in Cam- 
bryge, herbe Iue..it groweth muche aboute Shene aboue 
London. 1531 — Herbal 1. M ij, Coronopus . . is called in 
Englyshe herbe lue or Crowfoote plant[ay]ne. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens\. xviii. 28 Called in English. .GioundPyne, Herbe 
lue. Forget me not, and field Cypres. 1391 Percivall Sp. 
Did 'Yva, ground pine, herbe luie. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 

ii. xcYi. § 2. 347 Buckes home is called . .of many herbe luie, 


or heibe Eue. 1611 Cotgr., Ive a-rtlirilique, Hearbe lue, 
ground Pine, field Cyprus, Forget-me-not. 

]| IT Arbivnva. (haibiwora), sh.pl. Zool. [neut. 
pi. (sc. animalia) of L. herbivoriis herb-eating.] 

A general name for animals, csp. mammals, that 
feed on herbage or plants, spec. The name of a 
division of M.arsupials, including the kangaroos; 
and of a division of Cetacea. 

1830 Lyell P>hic. Qeol. I. 152 They .serve to attest the 
contiguity of land inhabited by large herhivora. 1890 A. R. 
Wallaci; Darwinism 18 There will also be carnivora 
destioying the herbivora. 

Herbivore (hnMbivooj). \y..'? . herbivore {\^ 
in Hatz.-Dann.), ad. L. herhivor-us IIeebivoeou.s.] 
A herbivorous animal; one of the Herbivora. 

1834 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 254 
The lierbivore. .is, in Australia, a leaping an[mal. 1879 _H. 
Spencer Data, of Ethics ii. 17 That the carnivore may live 
lierblvoies must die. 

Herbivority (hoibiv^iTiti). rare. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-ns + -{i)ty.] Herbivorous nature. 

1839 R. Owen in Eneycl. Brit. XVII. 159/2 The form of 
the molar teeth of one jaw is recognisable, but the horbi- 
vority of the fossil is not thereby determined. 

Hei’bivorous (hnibiworos), a. [f. mod.L. 
herbivor-tts herb-eating -k -oua.] Flerb-eating ; 
applied to those animals that feed naturally on 
herbage or the leaves of plants. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. Introd., Biids, which are 
..herbivorous, eating grasse or plants. 1794 Hunter in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 409 If the bones were those of c.ar- 
nivorous animals and herbivorous. 1848 Carpenter Aiiim. 
Phys, 33 The laige herbivoious quadiupeds, such as the ox. 
i860 tr. Hartiuips Sea ^ Wond. xiii. 240 The sea-snails are 
either predaceous or herbivorous. 

fHerb John. Obs. [transl. jned.L. herba 
Johannis, F. herbe de Saint-Jean, in sense i.] 

1 . St. John’s- wort, Ilypericnm perforaUini. 

[C126S Voc. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 357/18 YPis, herbe 

Johan, uelderude.] C1440 Prontf. Parv. 140/2 Erbe Ion, 
or Seynt lonys worta, perforata, fnga dejnonn}n,ypericon. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bh. Nurture 992 Walle wort, herbe lohn, 
Sentory, rybbewort, & camamelle. * 

2 . App. a name for some tasteless herb of neutral 
qualities ; hence applied, in proverbial phrases, to 
something inert or indifferent. 

[Cotgrave has : Herbe de S. lean, thin-leaued Mugwort ; 
some also call Clarie so.] 

1614 T. Desdl's Banquet 307 Balme,with the desti- 

tution of Gods ble.sslng, doth as much good, as a blanch of 
heaibe-Iohn in our Pottage. 1620 Bi*. Hall Lion. Mar. 
Clergy ii. i, As for that parcell of the testimonie . . it is a 
Herbe-Iohn in the pot to the pin-pose of my allegation. 1658 
Gurnall Chr, in Amn. verse 14. ii. (1669) 12/1 Like Herb- 
John in the pot, that does neither much good nor hurt. 1679 
Hist, jetzer 33 The Bishop of Lausanne, being a Fleg- 
matick and heavy piece, moved slowly, and was herb John 
in the whole proceeding. 

Herbless (baubles), a. [f. I-Ieeb -f -less.] 
Destitute of herbs or herbage. 

1682 Tate Abs. ,5- Achit. ii. 1108 His bed the herbless 
ground. 1817 Byron Maiifred 11. ii, Where the birds dare 
not build, nor insect's wing Flit o'er the herbless granite. 
1847 Mary Howitt Ballads 84 An herbless waste of stone. 

Herblet (ha-iblel). [f. as prec. v -let. Cf. 
obs. F. herbeleite.) A little herb. 

i6n Shaks. Cynib. iv. ii. 287 You were as Flowres, now 
wither’d : euen so These Herbelets shall, which we vpon you 
strew. 1814 Cakv Dante Purg. xxix. 86 The flowers And 
the fresh herblets. 1842 G. Turnbull in Proc. Berw. Nat. 
Club II. No. 10. 7 The forget-me-not, the ranunculus, and 
other semi-aquatic herblets. 

+ He'rbling. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ling. Cf. 
shrublmg.) = prec. 

1362 Turner Herbal ii. 34 Lepidium Pliny describeth 
is no herblyng but a long and a great herbe. 

Herb -man.. A man who deals in herbs. 

1380 Hollvband Treas, Fr. Tong, Vn verdnrier on 
verduriire, an hearbe man or woman which furnisheth a 
house with hearbes, bowes, and like greene things. 1398 
Florio, Herbaio, an herbe man, a simpler, an herbarist. 

Herb of grace : see Hbeb-geace. 

Herbor(e, -bour(e, -bor5, -borough, 
-borow, -borwe, etc., ME. ff. Harbour 5^.1, v. 
Herborgerie, -borgere, -borous, -bory: 
see Habbergbry, -binger, -borous, -bry. 
Herborist (hS'jborist). [a. F. herboriste (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm., who also cite herholiste 1530), 
‘ derived from herhe by confusion with the radical 
of L. arbor'" (Darmesteter) : cf. the more etymo- 
logical synonyms Herbalist, Herbarist, also the 
history of Arbour jA] One skilled in herbs, a 
herbalist. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens in. Ivii. 398 Some Herboristes of 
Fraunce do cal \t Solannm lignosum, 1601 Chester jLo&c’r 
Marl,, Dial. Ixxiv, For so our Herborists haue truly told. 
i6g8 M. Listek foiern. Paris (1^9) 6r All the most curious 
Herborists in Europe. 1821 J. E. Smith in Mem. (1832) I. 
503 Some of our best herborists. 

Hexboriza'tion,. [n. of action f. Herborize : 
so F. herborisation.) 

1 . The action of herborizing; a botanizing ex- 
cursion, 

1698 Phil, Trans. XX. 385 The Book, .is divided into Six 
Herbonsations, each of which contains the Plants he met 
with m the Course of the Walk. i8x6 T. Scott Vis. Paris 
{ed. 5) 302 Jussieu .. announced excursions in the fields, or 
ucibonzations, and appointed his rendezvous neat one of 


the barrieis at eight o'clock. 1852 Tii. Ross Humboldts 
Trav. I. XV. 490 We made a long herborizalion in a thick 
forest. 

^ 2. By confusion for Arborization. 

1778 Nat Hist, in A nn. Reg. iio/i Agates and jaspers con- 
taining curious spots, sh.Tdes, and herboii/ations, 1783 
Maty in New Review Oct. 269 Mr. Daubenlon gives aii 
account of three different kinds of herborlrations . .amongst 
which are those found on agats. 

Hei^borize (hnubowiz), v. [a. F, herborise-r 
(1611 in Cotgr.) ' derived from herbe confusion 
with the radical of L. arbor tree : cf. arboriser ’ 
(Darmesteter). Cf. the more etymological herbar- 
ize, herhalise.) 

1 . inlr. To tend herbs or jdants ; log.arden. rare. 
1664 Urquiiart Rabelais 1. x.xlli. ing Little Mattocks, 

I’ickaxes, .Pruning-knives,_and other instunuents icqiiisite 
for herborising [1653 gardning]. 

2. To gather herbs ; to botanize. 

1749 Stack in Phil, Trans. XLVI. 52 They heibori/ed 
together in Catalonia. 1823 t*'. C'tessDe Cenlis' Mem. V. 
38, I went with my little companion to herbori/e in tlie 
woods. 1863 Pall Mall G, No. 134. ti/i To herhoiize on 
the slopes of Pai nassits. 

Hence He'rhorizer, one who herborizes ; He-r- 
borizing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1789 CoxE T)-av. Switz. I. ix. gi Haller, whom he accom- 
panied in his hcrhoi ising exclusions, P'raseVs brlag, 

XLVII. 50 Pleiborizing never ceased.. to he the scholai’s 
chief delight. i88z Sala in Illusir. Loud. News 16 Sept, 
ags, I am not as Jean Jaques was, a ‘ heibotisei I only 
study ‘pot herbs '. 

Herborized, ppl. a, [see IIerborization 2.] 
Used by confusion for arborized ; see Arborize. 

1788 \.x. Four Cray's Nat. Hist. i*l- Chem. I. 275 M. Dau- 
benton has shewn . . that herborized stones contain very fine 
mosses. 

Herbose (hoibfiu's), a. [ad. L. herhos-us, f. 
herba : see -ose.] Abounding in herbs or herbage. 

1721 Bailey, Herbose, Grassy, full of CJrass or Herbs. 
a 1763 Byrom Grit. Rem., Ilor. Odes nr. xviii, in Chalineis 
Fug. Poets XV. 239 Now in December, if we reason clo.se, 
Are fields poetically call’d hei-boset 1869 tr. Ponchet's 
Universe (1871) 42 In the Phoenician traditions, where they 
speak of a herbose or gelatinous sea, .situated beyond the 
Pillars of Hercules. 

Hence Herbo’sity, rare. 

1731-32 Miller Card. Diet., Herbosity, gr.assiness, abund- 
ance of herbs, 

Herbour, obs. var. Arbour ; see I-Ieuber. 
Herbour, -bourgh, -bourough, -bowr(e, 
obs. ff. Harbour sb. and v, 
i486 Bk Si. Alba)is F vij b, Ye shall say thus; An hert 
Herbourghith. 

Herbous (ho'jbss), a. [ad. L. herhbs-us : see 
prec. and cf. F. herbeux, -evse.) Belonging to or 
of the nature of a herb ; herbaceous. 

1712 H. More's Bnthus. Tri, Schol. 52 , 1 had usually sweet 
Herbous Scents in my Nostrils. 1723 Bradley Itain. 
Diet. s. V. Jujube, The Flowers are pale and herbous, con- 
sisting of five Leaves, standing Rosewise, 1893 Scribner's 
Mag. XIII. 324/1 Tall, iierbous vegetation. 

Herb PariSi [ad. med.L. herba parts ; in 
Fr, herbe a Paris, parisetie. The origin of the 
name is obscure ; some explain pans as the genitive 
of L. par ‘ equal, a mate, a pair ’, in reference to the 
regularity of its leaves and flowers (see quot. 1864) ; 
others refer it to the Trojan Paris.] 

A general book-name for Baris quadrifolia (N.O. 
Trilliacese), also called Tnie-love, a dictyogenous 
plant found in moist woods, bearing a single green- 
ish flower at the top of the stem, and just beneath 
it four large ovate leaves in the form of a cross. 

[1358 Matthiolus in Dioscaridem 339 Plantam quam 
herbariorum vulgus Herbam Paris appellat. 1368 Turner 
Herbal i. 19 (not in ed. 1551) Y“ same herbe is called of y“ 
Barbarus writers Herba paris.l 
1378 Lyte Dodoens m. Ixxvii. 423 Herbe Paris hath a smoth 
round stalke . . vppon the whiche growe foure leaues, 1397 
Gerarde Herbal ii. Ixxxv. § 7. 329 Herbe Paris, .is proued 
to represse the force of poison. 1864 Prior Plant-n, (1870) 
111 Herb Paris, incorrectly so .spelt.. being. .Herba park. 
Herb of a pair, of a betrothed couple, in reference to its 
four leaves being set upon the stalk like a trulove-knol, the 
emblem of an engagement, whence its synonym, Herb Tm- 
love. <1x888 Mary Howitt Autohiog. (1889) I. 41 In otlier 
spots flourished . . the rare four-leaved Herb Paris, bearing 
its berry-like flower at the central angles of its four letives. 

Herbreoure, var. of Herbbyoub, Obs. 
Herbri, var. Habbouby sb. and Harbry v., Obs. 
Heirb Hobert. [ad. med.L. herba Robetii. 

The name has been variously supposed to refer to Robert 
Duke of Normandy, to St. Robert, and to St, Rupert.] 

The English name for a common wild species of 
Crane’s-bill or Geranium {G. Robertianuni),^^^. 
divided leaves and light reddish purple flowers. 

c 1265 Voc, Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 358/6 Herba Rolerii, 
herbe Robert, chareuille. 14^ Cath. Angl. 183/2 Herbe 
Robert, herba Roherti. 1362 Turner Plerbal n. 136. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens i. xxxil. 47 The fourth kinde [of Geranium] 
is called, .in English Herbe Robert. 1579 Langham 
Health (1633) 31 1 Herbe Robert .. stauncheth blond ol 
greene wounds brused and applyed. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physic (1762) 77 Drink Decoction of Herb Robert. 1826 K. 
Digby Broadst. Plan. (1846) II. 364 The herb Robert blooms 
about the agth of April, the day of St. Robert founder of 
the Carthusians. 

Herbrough, obs. form of Harbour sb, and v. 
Herbry, var. Habbouby sb. and Harbry v., Obs. 
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HERD. 


HERBEYAOE. 

i‘ Ke'rbi'yage. ‘5’^. Ol)s. [f. herhry, Harbouet 
sb. or Harbuy v. + -age.] Entertainment, lodging. 

fi47o IIenuy Wallace iv. iiS Bot he was than aeit still at 
herbryage. 

t Herbryour. Obs. Also herbre-, her- 
brey-, herbri-. [f. herbry, berbery, Haebouby; 
cf. Haebingee and Harbourer.] One sent on 
before to secure lodgings for an army or company ; 
in pi. an advance company sent to procure lodgings 
or a camping-ground ; =herberger. Harbinger 2. 

137s BARnouR Bruce xvr. 465 The dowglass with thame 
ford, That had thar herbieouri.s [A. herbryoiuis] all slayne. 
Ihd. XVIII. 334 Thai .. saw thair herbreouris then Cum 
reboytit on that mancir. 

i- He-rbulent, a. Obs. rare [f. L. herba : cf. 
lurbiilenius , f. iurbab\ =Heebose. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Herbulent {hcrbulcnins), full of 
glass or hearbs. 

Herbure, -burgh(e, -btirh(e, etc., obs. ff. 
Harbour sb?- and v. Herburgage, -burger : 
see I-Iarbergage, Harbinger. 

He’rb-wife. = next. 

1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior m There is a certeine 
herbe-wife, Of whom if you do buye. 1631 Act Com. 
Councell Land, i Oyster wiues, Herbe wines, Tiipe wiues, 
and the like. iBzg Jamieson, Yirbatiife, an old woman, who 
pretends to be acqu.ainted with tlie medicinal qualities of 
herbs. 1891 C. Cut igiiton Ej)idemics Brit. 483 Herb-wives 
and gardeneus also prospered. 

He'rb-WOman. A woman who sells herbs. 

1608 SiiAKS. Per. IV, vi. 92 Why, your herb-woman ; she 
that sots .seeds and roots of shame and iniquity. 1642 
Ordhi. ij- Declar. Lords <S- Com , Lords Day 5 Any Fiuit- 
orer.s_ or Ileaibe-women. 1750 Chesteef. Lett. (1792) ill. 
ccxxix. 40 Even the herb-women at Athens weie conect 
judges of it. 1833 Hicnie tr. Aristoph. (1872! II. 472 
Euripides the sou of the herb-woman. 

Herby (haubi), a. [f. Herb sb. + -Y.] 

1 . Full of or abounding in herbs ; grassy. 

1552 Huloet, Herby, or full of herbs, or bauynge herhes, 
herhidus. x 6 xi Cotgr., Herbageu-X, grassie, hearbie. c 1611 
CiiAVMAN Iliad V. 39 An heiby seat on broad Scamander’s 
shore. 1613 Puhchas Pilgrimage (1614) 72g_ Columbus.. 
After many dayes . . iiicountred with that Heibie Sea. 1889 
C. Edwardes Sardinia 210 The herby slope. 

2 . Of the nature of a herb, herbaceous ; pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of herbs. 

r5S2 Huloet, Herby, or pertaynynge to herbes, herbarius. 
1378 Lyth Dodoens iii. .xxxvi. 367 The flowers .. of a white 
greene or herby colour. 1379 LANGiiAM*C?rtrrf. Health (1633) 
i8g Maudlinvvort, or the herby part of jhe wilde Dasy. 1688 
R. Holme - djwwo'm 73/2 tl'he Bean Caper is an herby, not 
a wooddy stalk. 1784 Twamlev Dairying 114 The stem is 
herbaceous or of a heiby natuie. 1884 T. Hardy Wessex 
Tales, Interlopers (1889) 171 The herby breath of cows. 
Herbygage, -bynger, -byrge : see Harber- 

GAOE, -BINGER, -BOUR. 

Here, Heree, obs. forms of Hark, Hearse. 
Hercogamy (hoak^i-gami). Bot. Also berk-, 
[f. Gr. ep/eus fence, barrier + yapios, -yapua marriage.] 
The prevention of self-fertilization in flowers by 
means of structural obstacles. So Herooga'mic, 
Herco'gamous ad/s., unable to be self-fertilized; 
see quot. 1S80. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bat. (ed. 6) I. 414/2 Hercogamous (-7m), 
Said of hermaphrodite flowers when some structural obstacle 
prevents autogamy. 1883 D. W. Thompson tr. Mailer's 
Fertil. Flowers 20 Axell considers that a further advance is 
shown in passing from dichogamic to herkogamic flowers, 
1887 H. M. Ward tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants 799 All the 
marvellous adaptationsof Dichogamy, Heterostylism, Herko- 
gamy. .may he looked upon in this sense. 

t Hercotecto’nic, a. Obs. rare—^. [f, Gr, 
tpKos wall, barrier + Tectonic.] Of or 

pertaining to the constrviction of walls or fortifica- 
tions. 

1672 Sir S. Morland {.title) The Count of Pagan's Method 
of Delineating . . Fortifications . . Reduced to English 
Measure, and conveited into Hercotectonick- Lines. 

t Hercula’nean, a? Obs. rare. [f. L. llerai- 
Idne-us, f. He 7 'cules : see -an.] = Herculean ; in 
quo!., humorottsly, ‘very strong’. 

1604 Dckker xst Pi. Honest Wh, Wks. 1S73 II. 28 Here's 
most Herculanian tobacco. 

Kerctllanean (houki^Hi-nian), a .2 [f. L. 

llerculme-tis belonging to Herculaneum + -an.] 
Of or pertaining to Herculaneum, a town in Cam- 
pania, which was buried with Pompeii in the erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in 79 a.d., and has in modern 
times been partly excavated. 

1780 Cowper Progr. Err. 398 Models of Herculanean 
pots and pans. 1819 Wordsw. Sefite 77 iber 1819, ix, O ye, 
who patiently explore The wreck of Herculanean lore. 

Herculean (hajkif^dian), a. [f L. Hercule-tts, 
f. Hercules (see below) -h -an. Cf. F. He/ ctilkn?\ 

1 . Of or pertaining to Hercules. 

Herc/dean pillars, straits see Hercules i c. 
i6to Chester's Tri. (Chetham Soc.) Particulars 2 Bearing 
Herculian Clubbes in their hands. 1613 Pdrchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 233 The Arabike tongue . . It is now the most 
universal! in the world . . from the Herculean Pillars to the 
Molluccas. C1645 Howell Lett, xlviii. (1754) 334 Yo« 
have knocked him down with a kind of Herculean Club. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. SysL i. iii. § 33. 141 That the Mediter- 
ranean Sea forced open that passage of the Herculean 
Straits. 1803 Beddoes Hygeia \x.ij It [epilepsyj was like- 
wise called the Plerculean complaint, an appellation which 
medical etymologists are puzzled to explain. 
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2 . Like Flercules, esp. in strength, courage, or la- 
bours : prodigiously powerful or vigorous ; gigantic. 

1596 Nashe Saffro/i Walde/t 116 Themore than Herculean 
fury he was in , 1667 Milton P* X. ix. 1060 The Danite strong, 
Herculean Sarnson. 1791 Boswell yohnsoii an. 1750 (1831) 
I. 201 Addison's style, .though comparatively weak, when 
opposed to Johnson’s Herculean vigour. 1814 Byron Cor- 
sair \. ix. Robust but not Herculean — to the sight No giant 
frame sets forth his common height. 1891 Spectator Tb Sept., 
His labours in the cause of science were herculean, 
b. transf. Of things : Strong, powerful, violent. 
1602 Marston Anio/iio's Rev. ii. iii. Wks. 1856 I. icxi Let 
mine out-woe me ; mine’s Hurculean woe. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. 13s The first (which is the main and Herculean- 
Argument). 1747 Wesley Pri/n. Physic (1762) p. xxv, The 
four Heiculean Medicines, Opium, The Bark, Steel, and 
most of the Preparations of Quicksilver. Herculean indeed ! 
Far too strong for common Men to grapple with. 

3 . Of a labour or task : Difficult or hard to ac- 
complish as Hercules’ labours were ; requiring the 
strength of a Hercules ; excessive, immense. 

1617 Morvson Hill. To Rdr. p v, The adding of these 
severall values in each daies journy, had been an Herculean 
labour. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. i . § i Acquiring true know- 
ledge, that Herculean labour. 1875 Scrivener Lect. Text 
N. Test. 13 An herculean task, to which not one life but 
many must needs be devoted. 

Hercules (houkiwlzz). [L., ad. Gr. 

(-leKetjs), f. "Hpa, Hera, wife of Zeus + icXeos glory, 
renown, lit. ‘having or showing the glory of Hera’.] 

1 . A celebrated hero of Greek and Roman mytho- 
logy, who after death was ranked among the gods 
and received divine honours. He is represented as 
possessed of prodigious strength, whereby he was 
enabled to perform twelve extraordinary tasks or 
‘labours’ imposed upon him by Hera, to which, and 
to his club, there are many allusions in literature. 
In Greek and Latin his name is used in exclamations 
and asseverations. 

c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1058 Thogh I liad hadde 
. . al the strengthe of Ercules. 1551 T. Wilson Log ike 
(1580) 74 b, A tale of one, whose carte stode fast in the mire, 
whiche man.. cried to Hercules for helpe. 1581 Peitie tr. 
Gnazzo's Civ. Conv. 1. (1586) 21 A travel and chaige farre 
greater than the twelve labors of Hercules, a 1592 Greene 
George a Gree/ie Wks. (Rtldg.) 259/1 ‘Not Hercules against 
two’ the proverb is. 1678 Dryden All for Love ii. i, O 
Hercules ! Why should a Man like this. .Be all the care of 
heav'n ? Ibid., By Hercules, the Writing of Octavius 1 
b. A representation of Hercules or a strong man. 
1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 164 [He] was taken with 
nothing so much as with a little Hercules standing upon the 
table. 17S3 Hanway Trav, (1762) I. vii. xciii. 427 The arms 
of the house of Brandenburg, supported by two herculeses. 

e. Pillars of Hercules, Herctiles' Pillars', tlie 
rocks Calpe (now Gibi altar) and Abyla (Ceuta), 
on either side of the Strait of Gibraltar, thought 
by the ancients to be the supports of the western 
boundary of the world, and to have been set up by 
Hercules ; so Straits of Hercules,. Hence fig., an 
ultimate limit, the ne phts tiUra. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 298 To pe see Gaditanus, 
Jiere Hercules his pilere,s stondeh._ is, 8 x Pettie Gnazzo's 
Civ. Conv. II. (15861 87 We must laie before us the noble de- 
vise of Charles the fifth, to wit, the pillers of Hercules, and 
to dispose ourselves to goe beyond them. 1644 Milton 
Arcop. (Arb.) 64 A parochiall Minister, who has his reward, 
and is at his Hercules pillars in a warm benefice. 1855 
Hist. Eng. xviii, The Mediterranean squadron. . 
was vainly struggling to pass the pillars of Hercules. 

2 . One who lesembles Hercules in strength; a 
mail of prodigious strength ; a big man. 

1567 Triall freas. (1S50) n Where is now that valiaunt 
Hercules? For all his bragges, he is nowe runne away. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) H- 561 Others there are, 
who can be satisfied with nothing less than heroism in self- 
denial ; they must be . . Herculeses to subdue all monsters. 
1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. xlii. 163 The tea- 
kettle was brought in by a black Hercules. 

3 . A fanciful name given to powerful machines : 
a. A heavy weight used like the ram or ‘ monkey ’ 
in a pile-driving machine, b. A kind of machine 
for cleansing the streets. 

1794 Riggitig ij- Seamanship I. 80 The Hercules is used 
for setting straight the shank, welding . . the arms to the 
shank, of large anchors. It consists of a weight of about 
400 Ih. faced with steel, and a long iron shank. x'iZoEncycl. 
Brit. XI. 425/1 The ' Hercules a ponderous mass of iron 
attached to a vertical guide rod, which was lifted originally 
by a gang of men with ropes, but afterwards by steam 
power, and allowed to fall by its own weight. 1890 Daily 
News 1 Feb. 3/3 This new contrivance is called the ‘ Her- 
cules’ machine— an apt name for the Augaean stable of 
London . This new Hercules can scrape thoroughly clean, 
in sixty minutes, half a mile in length by nearly thirty feet 
in width of the dirtiest street space in London. 

4 . Ento/n. {/xifuW, Hercttles Beetle). A gigantic 
lamellicorn beetle, Dynastes (or Megasoma) Her- 
cules, about five inches in length, 

1816 Prisc. Wakf-field Nat. Hist. Itisects iv. 28 The 
largest of this genus is called the Hercules, and is a Native 
of South America. 1840 Swainson Nat. Hist. Itisects 232 
Turn to . . the Hercules beetle . . it cannot for a moment be 
doubted that this gigantic insect is completely arboreal. 

6. Bot. ~ Hercules' club. 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica (1789) 189 Zanthoxylum . . Prickly 
Yellow-wood, or yellow Hercules. 

6. Astron. A name of one of the northern con- 
stellations, figured as a man kneeling on his right 


knee ; known to the earlier Greek and Roman 
writers as kvyova(Ji{y, geimnixtis , inge/tichOlus. 
the ‘kneeler’. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3)212 Engonasis. .some 
will have it to he Hercules, that mighty Conqueror. 1727- 
41 Chambers Cyci. s.v., The stais in the constellation Her- 
cules, in Ptolemy’s catalogue, are 29. 1838 Penny C'ycl. 

XII. 148 Hercules, one of the old constellations, called 
koyovaaiv by Aratus, Hyginus, and Ptolemy, and described 
by the first as ‘ a figure like that of aman in sorrow [Hy- 
ginus Poet. Astron. (b.c. 10) has En Gonasin. Hunc Era- 
tosthenes Herculem dicit] 

7 . Comb. Herctiles-like adj. ; Hercules’ all- 
Heal, a perennial umbelliferous plant, Opopanax 
Chiro 7 tiuin ; Hercules braid (see quot.) ; Her- 
cules Rnot, a kind of knot, attributed to Hercules, 
veiy difficult to undo ; Hercules powder, a power- 
ful explosive used in mining operations. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal 850 “Hercules Alheale or Wound- 
wort. 1882 CAULrEiLD & Saward Diet. Needlework, *Her- 
cides Braid, a thick corded worsted braid, which is em- 
ployed for trimmings. 1601 Holland Pliny 11. 305 As for 
greene wounds, it is wonderfull how soon they wilt be healed, 
in case they be bound vp and tied with a “Hercules knot. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 265 T he true lovers 
knot. .had_ perhaps its originall from Nodus Hemdanus, 
or thatpvhich was called Hercules his knot, xs^^ Bacchus' 
Bountie in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 304 AH the other gods and 
godde.sses, *HercuIes-Iike, are cloyed with such cholericke 
clubhes. 1881 B.wko'Hu Mining Gloss., *llercnlespcavder. 
1882 popp A/uer. Mining Code roi The piincipal explosives 
used inminingare. .rend-rock, Hercules, .andotherpowders. 

Hei^cules’ club. [From the club which Fler- 
cules is represented as bearing ; see prec., sense 1.] 

a. The name of a plant, Xatithoxylon Clava-Her- 
cnlis', also, Arabia sfi/wsa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 18S6). 

b. A kind of firework, c. ‘ A stick of unusual 
size and formidable appearance ’ (Brewer). 

1688 Land. Gaz. No. Rockets . , Reporters, Hercules 
Club, .with all manner of other Fire-works were dischaiged. 
1882 J. Smith Diet. Econ. Bla/its, Hercules' Club . . of the 
Bean Caper family.. Its wood is yellow, and is a useful 
timber. 

Herculite. [f. FIekcol-es -i- -ite.] • A kind 

of explosive ; see quot. 

iBgz Pall Mall G.y Sept. 7/1 Herculite, a new French 
explosive, is a yellowish-grey powder, composed of .sawdust, 
camphoi, nitiate of potash, and several substances that are 
kept seciet. 

Hercyniau (hajsi-nian), a. [f. L. Hercynia 
(sc. silvd) = Gr, "EpKvvios Spvpbs the Flercynian 
forest (see below and -an).] Applied by and after 
the ancient writers to the wooded mountain-system 
of Middle Germany, or to portions of it ; esp. in 
more recent times to the Erzgebirge, whence 
Jlercynian gneiss. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Descr. Gcniianie iv. zC 6 The 
Hercypian forrestdoth containe theCatti, and is the bounds 
of their territory. 1630 R. Johnson's Khigd. Cominw. 
276 Bohemia.. is incompassed with great Mountaines and 
the Hercynian woods._ 1885 Gf.iicie Te-vt BA. Geol. (ed. 2) 
641 Grey gneiss, containing wliite or grey felsp.m‘, and abun- 
dant dark magnesia-mica, .(termed the Hercynian gneiss). 

Hercyuite (housinsit). Mi/i. Also herein-, 
hyrein-. [Named (1839) Hercynii, f. L. Ple/ry- 
nia (see prec.).] Aluminate of iron, found in black 
octahedral crystals in the Bohemian Forest. 

1849 J. Nicol Min. 251 Hercynite. 1S87 Dana Man. Min. 
215 Hercynite, a spinel affording on analysis alumina and 
iron protoxide, with only 2 9 per cent, of magnesia. 

He3?d (hojd), sb.k Forms : 1 heord, hiord, 
2-3 heorde, (3 hierde), 3- herd; also 3-5 bird, 
4hyrde, 4-6 herde, 5-6 heerd, 6-^ heard. [Com. 
Tent. ; OE. heord str. fem. = OLG. *hcrda (MLG. 
Jm'de), OHG. herta (MHG. hert{e, Ger. herde), 
ON. h/g/'lS (Sw., Da. hjord), Goth, hairda-.— 
(dUtVii.^kerdd- = pre-T mt.^kerdhd : cf.Skr. gardha-s 
troop, OSlav. crida herd, flock.] 

1 . A company of domestic animals of one kind, 
kept together under the charge of one or more 
persons. (The notion of a keeper is now little 
present, and the sense is scaicely distinct from 2.) 

rz 1000 Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 274/18 Arimenimn, 
hiord. ciooo Ags. Goi/. Matt. xxvi. 31 purh jjxs hyrdes 
slesebyS seo heord todimfed. ciooo TElfric Exod. iii. i 
He draf his heorde to inneweaidum :Sam westene. 1484 
Caxton Fables ofJEsop lu. vi. The wuif whiche is enemy 
of thy heeid. 1526 Tindalc Mark v. ii Ther w,as there nye 
vnto the mountayns a greate heerd of swyne fedinge. iS77 
B, Googe Heresbach's Husb. 1.(1586) 3 b, My hearde^of 
cattel lowing hard by me. ri 1700 Drvden Ovids Mel. 

I, Wks. i8o8 XII. 90 With this he did a herd of goats con- 
tioul. I7SO Gray Elegy i, The lowing herd winds slowly 
o’er the lea. 1865 H, H. Dixon Field 4 Fern vii. 13*) A 
well-known breeder has a herd of shorthorn^ 

h). As contrasted with flock (see Flook sbf - 3), 
esp. in the phrase herds a/id flocks, herd is re- 
stricted to cattle or bovine domestic animals. 

1387 Golding Do Momay i. 5 Bat the tame, .donatmally 
line in flockes and heardes. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Bhree 
Serm. i. 16 Heards and flockes of cattle and sheepe perish. 
1611 Bible Lezi. xxvii. 32 Concerning the tithe of the held, 
or of the flock. 1740 C. Pitt AEneid iii. (R.), Our flocks 
to slaughter, and our herdsdestroy. 1873 C. Robinson N. S. 
Wales 29 Multitudinous as our flocks and herds have become. 

A spiritual flock ; cf. Flock j/i.i 4 - 

c 1000 Inst. Polity in Thorpe H kc. Laws II. 304 paet he .sy 
, . rihtwis hytde ofer cristene heorde. cicjs Lamb. Horn. 

30 
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g5 Erest he sc£il hine seolfiie vviS sunnan isLeoran and 
sCio 33 ati his heorde. 1612 Two Noble K. t. iv, The impar- 
tial gods, who horn the mounted heavens View us their 
mortal herd, behold who err. 

2 . A company of animals of any kind, feeding or 
travelling in company ; a school (of whales, por- 
poises, etc.). 

c 1Z05 Lay. 305 Heo funden ane lieorde of heorten. c lago 
Gen. 2988 And guattes hiid 3 or Sicke up-wond. ^1385 

Chaucer L.C. W. 1212 D/da/rhe hirde of hertis Isl-founde 
a-iion. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 23C/2 Heerde, or Ilok of 
beestys, what so eiiyr they be, polia, c 1470 in Hors, Shape 
i5 G, etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. 1 epr.) 30 An 1-Ierde of swannys. 
An Herde of cranys, An Heide of wrennys. An Herde pf alle 
dere. 1390 SrENSEii !<'. Q. in. vii. i An Hynd forth singled 
fiom the heard. 167s Teonge P/a/y (,1823) 7 The porpuses 
com in hoards on boath syds the ship. 1697 Drydf.n 
JE>ietd vir. er Heids of howling wolves that stun the 
sailors ears. 1733 Somerville Chase in. 324 The grisly 
Boar is singled from his Herd. 1839 T. Beale Sperm Whale 
20 The groups, herds, or * schools ', which are formed by the 
sperm whale, are of two kinds, c 1847 in Knowledge (1883) 
188/2 Herds of the Actinia, beliis in prime condition, i860 
Tyndall Glac. l. xvi. ri8 We came upon the tracks of a herd 
of Chamois. 187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 682 Herds of 
elephants. 1897 Daily News 13 July 3/5 We have ascer- 
tained that the seal herd is not in danger of e.xtinction. 

b. To break herd ; to break away from or leave 
the herd ; hence, to take an independent course. 

1768 IVoman of Honor I.X3X They dare not break herd, 
afraid of the ridicule of idiots for not resembling thern. 

C. A large company of people ; a multitude, 
host. Now always in a disparaging sense : cf. b. 

a 1400 Si. A lexins (Vernon MS.! 182 Sittinge in a chii che- 
jerde Among pore men an herde. 1486 Bk. Si. Albans F vj, 
An Herde of harlottys. 1647 Clarendon Hisi, Rch. vi. 
g 7 He retir’d in the noonday, and in the face of that Rehel- 
liotis Herd from Wells to Somerton. rtiyoo Dryuen _(J.), 
Where one Cato shines, Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. iv. ix. 290 A held of para- 
sites and sycophants, a 1836 H. Miller Cruise Betsey 11. 
ii. (1838) 247 Herds of ragged children playing in the lanes. 

b. Th& herd-, the multitude, the common people, 
the rabble. Often qualified hy common, vulgar, etc. 

1601 Shaks. ftl. C. 1. ii. 266 When he peiceiu'cl the 
common Heard was glad he refus’d the Crowne. 1663 Glan- 
viLL Scepsis Sci. p- vii, For the good opinion of the rash and 
inconsiderate Herd of mankind. 1698 Christ Exalted 63 
Will you now run with the Herd, and cry, God made 
Millions to damn them? 1807 Crabiie Par. Reg. i. 30 Fear, 
shame, and want the thoughtless herd pursue. 1833 Tiiirl- 
WALL Greece I. vi, The legitimate chief was distinguished 
from the vulgar hard . . by his robu.st fi ante. 1894 Gladstone 
tr. Horace's Odes iii. ii. 30 Neglected, Jove oft smites good 
men Mixed with the guilty herd. 

c. Of things : A great number, a mass. 

1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) WIes, (1872) Introd. 18 Seeing 
the herd of hireling coaches are more than the wherries on 
the Thames. 1731 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 143 We are 
now to descend to the common herd of attributives, such as 
black and while. 

4 . atlrib. and Comb., as herd-breed, -bull, -driver, 
-flock, -stall, -sviiaimi', herd-abandoned adj. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. xviti. xlv. (1495) 774 The 
hyrde dryuer rulytli the oxen to drawe euyn. 1383 Stany- 
nuRST AEneis i. (Arb.) 31 Clustred in heerdswarme Feare 
away thee droane bees with sting, fiom maunger or hiuecot. 
Ibid. 33 From their region with prede too gather an heard- 
flock. 1607 Toi’sell Eour-f Beasts (1638) 183 To provide 
Goats for herd-breed and profit. 1821 Shelley Adonais 
xxxiii, A herd-abandoned deer, a 1839 Milman Deborah's 
Hymn Wks, 1839 11 . 357 Why satt’st thou idle, Reuben, 
’mid thy herd-stalls ? 

Hence Herdlike a. ; Herdwise adv., like a herd. 
1871 B, Taylor Faust (1875) 1 . xxi. 189 Herd-wise hieing 
Through the moss and through the heather. 

Herd, shl^ Forms: 1-2 hierde, I hiorde, 
Jiyrde, r-3 lieorde, 1-6 Mrde, 3-5 hiirde, 3-6 
herde, 4-5 hyrde, hierde, heirde, (herthe), 4-6 
heerde ; 4-6 hyrd, 4-6 (Sc. -9) hird, (4 hered, 

5 hirid, ^erd, 6 hierd, helrd, hurd, heard) ; 4- 
herd. [Com. Teut. : OE. hirde, hierde, etc. = OS. 
hirdi, herdi (MDu. hirde, herde, MLG. herde), 
OHG. hit'ti (MHG. and mod.Ger. hirti), ON. 
hhHir (Sw. herde. Da. hyrde), Golh. hairdeis'.— 
OTeut. *herdjo-z, f, herdA- Herd j^.i] 

1 . A keeper of a herd or flock of domestic ani- 
mals ; a herdsman. Now visually with word pre- 
fixed, as cowherd, swineherd, but in Scotland and 
north of England still a common word for shepherd. 

£■723 Corptts Gloss. 313 Bobnlcus, lu-iShiorde. C897 K. 
AJlfred Gregory's Past. xvii. 109 Ure ealdan faedras waevon 
ceapes hierdas. ciooa A.gs. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 32 Swa swa 
se hyrde [Lindisf. Sl Rushw. hlorde; Hatton heorde] 
asyndrap Sa seep fram tyceenum. £1175 Lamb. Hom.ay 
Amos het a reoSer heoide. c 1200 Ttin. Coll. Horn. 33 pe 
engel cudde ho herdes . . bn h® helende was horinne iboren. 
£1250 Gen. Ex. 456 He was hirde wittere and wal. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1059 (Cott.) pis abel was a hird for fee. Ibid. 
19488 (Gott.) Sua dos ho heirdes \>a.t er gode. £1386 
Chaucer C. T. Prol. 603 Ther nas baillif ne hierde [zi. r. 
herde] nor oother hyne That he [ne] knew his sleighte and 
his couyne. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. x. 267 Hoow 1 liurde ! 
wher is hyn hounde ? c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) gv 
Herkyn, hyrdes, awake ! 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de 
W, n. 227 b/2 He founde a heerde or keper of Camels. 
*S*3 bouGLAS jEneis iii. Pro!. 7 Ploriiyt Lady, paill 
Cynthia, nocht brycht .. That slepand kist the liiid Endy- 
mione. 1363-87 Foxe A. 4 M. (1684) HI. 571 Mr. Tyrels 
Servant being lus Herd at a Farm of his. 1391 Troub. 
Raigne K. John ii. (1611) 90 As sheep without their lieird. 
xe,<izMem.St Czfex’jZlwrA. (Surtees) i7Paid more to the hurd 
for meudinge certayn gapes in themoredyke, 1396 Spenser 


F. Q. VI. ix. 4 Whereas the Heardc.s were keeping of theii 
neat. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 451 When I \vas a 
young lad I vves a held, and keeped the Sisters of^tlic 
Slieines’s sheep. 1735 Mem. Capt. P. Drake I. x. 74 ihe 
Herd sounding a Horn along the Streets, the Svvine mn 
fiom all Paits of the Town, to join and follow Iiim. 1806 
Gazetteer Scoil. (ed. 2) 384 They are obliged to employ’ 
herds to their cattle. 1823 Brockett, Herd, a keeper of 
cattle. 1876 L. Morbls Epic Hades (187S) 26 Unpolluted 
meads, wheie never herd Drives his white Bock. 

1 2 . fig. A spiritual shepherd, a pastor. In ME. 
often applied to Christ. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 191 pane ic do, Crist pu goda hyrde. 
£1200 Vices 4 Virtues (1888) 43 Dc gastliclie hierdes, oe 
sculen bo 3 e lokin and stieren. £1200 'ITin. Coll. Honi. 41 
Ure louerd ihesu ciist is ahe herdene herde. c 1200 Ormin 
6841 Forr Ciist iss,. Hirde, patluss fedelip. a 1300 Cursor 
Al. 19384 pat hiides war o ciist scepe. c 1380 Wyclif Sol. 
IVks. 111.363 Ciist was pe beste herd and so he puttide his 
lyf for his sheep. £1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 92 (Harl. MS.) 
Neuertheles then pe hurde, sell, a prcchour, comyth often 
tyme. 1549-62 Stdrnhold & H. Ps. Ixxx, Tliou Herde 
that Israeli doost keepe. 

1 3 . transfi. A keeper, guardian. Obs. 

Bemunlf (Z.) 610 ^ehyrde on beowulfe folces hyrde facst- 
rsedne gepoht. 971 Blickl. Horn. 177 pa he hehyr^ed wais, 
settan him hyrdas to. a looo Cmdznon's Genesis 1007 (Gr.) 
Ne ic hyrde wacs broSer mines, otiooo Boeth, A'leir.xni. 
61 Hire agenes buses hiide. Ibid. xxvi. 16 piodd aldor 
. .rices hirde. £iooo ZEli-ric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiileker 163/42 
Paedagogus, cilda hyrde nel laieow, a 1230 Prov. jElfrcd 
in O, E. Misc. 102 Ealured englene hurde [r/.r. lierde] 
Englene durlyng. 1480 Caxton Citron. Eng. ccxxiii, 
Therle of Fyffe a fyers man and a slerne herd. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 61 Keip wcill thy taill, gnde 
Phillip, I am liirdThe to awaid from buffoUis. 

4 . Curling. A guard-stone. 

1789 Davidson Seasons 166 Gam.) Gib o’ tbe Glen, a noble 
herd Behind the winner laid. Ibid., But miss’d his aim, 
and ’gainst the herd, Dang frac his dint a flaw. 

6. Comb., as herd-flock, a company of 
shepherds ; herd-girl, -laddie, -lassie, -maid, 
-maiden, a girl, etc. who assists, or acts as, a herd ; 
herd’s purse =SHEPnEaD’s-PunsEj f herd-work 
(-werch), see quot. 1 706. Also Herd-boy, -man, etc. 

£1200 Ormin 3372 All patt ^hirdeflocc hemm sahh And 
heirde whatt te53 sungenn. 0:1856 H. Miller Cruise 
Betsey ii. viii. (1858) 352 Where she had plucked berries, a 
little *herd-girl, on the banks of the Auldgrande. 1865 
H. H. Dixon Field 4 Fern vi, 174 He was with the Doctor 
at thirteen, and tlien became a '’’herd laddie. 1889 Cham- 
bers' Encycl. IV. 87/1 For many years James WyJlie (the 
‘lierd-laddie ') was the acknowledged (Draughts] Champion 
of the world. 1387 Lyrics, etc. in Arb. Garner II. 76, I sit 
and watch a ■’herd-maid gay. 1x66 Resist. Eccl.Chrisii 
Cant. MS. (Cowell), Pro opere quod Anglice ’'Herchverch 
dicitur. 1706 Phillii'S (ed. Kersey), Herdwerik, or Heard- 
werch (Sax.), Herdsmen’s Woik or Labours, formerly done 
by Shepherds, Herdsmen, and other inferiour Tenants at 
the Will of their Lord. 

Herd (h§jd), zi.l Also (4herdeye), 6-7 heard, 

[f. Heed 

1 . inir. To go in a herd; to form a herd or herds. 
Said also contemptnously of men ; to congregate or 
live together as beasts. Conslr. together, with. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 148 Maules drowen hem to 
maules . . And femeles to femeles herdeyed \yi.rr. hevdyede, 
lieideiede, herdyyng, herdede] and drow. 1380 Sidney 
Arcadia 1. (1390) 31 They are but sheep which alwaies 
heard together. 1660 R. Coke fustice Vind. 12 Like 
swine feeding, eating and promiscuously herding together, 
1662 J. Bkwes Atandelslo's Trav. 127 Females, which ., 
suffer themselves to be led up and down, till some of the 
wild Elephants herd with them. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step- 
Moth. II. ii, Stoop to the meanest Arts which catch the 
Vulgar? Herd with ’em, fawn upon ’em, and caress ’em? 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 108 These animals aie 
in geneial fond of herding and grazing in company. 1886 
Emily Lawless Hurriskv. 57 It was a palace in comparison 
with the foul hovel in which he and his brother had herded 
together. 

b. Of filings : To come together, assemble ; to 
be assembled or associated, s-are. 

1704 Swift y._ Tub Wks. 1760 I. 100 All its properties 
and adjuncts will herd under this short definition. 1886 
R. C. Leslie Sea-painters Log 71 Away towards the north 
and west. .they [clouds] appear to be Jierding together. 

2 . To join oneself to any band or company; to 
become one of any faction or party; to associate 
as one of the * common herd ’ or crowd, to go in 
company %vith. 

? a 140a Morle Arth. loto Ffor-thy hurdez he here, to 
owttraye hys pople. 1651 Davenant Gondibert li. i. xvi, 
Here greedy Creditors their Debtors chace, Who scape by 
herding in tli’ indebted Throng. 1697 Dryden JEneidx\. 
1188 The wretch . . spuiring forward, herds among his Friends. 
1713-20 Pope Iliad xi. 463 Hector . .Remounts his car, and 
herds amidst the crowd. 1789 Mad. D’ARBLAY-Dfary 13 Jan., 
'Tis now a cause of humanity . . and I will not herd with 
those who think otherwise. 1835 Thackeray Nesveomes I. 
100 Ethel herded not with the children of her own age. 

3 . trans. To place in or among a herd ; to asso- 
ciate. Also Jig. 

1392 Nobody 4 Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) I. 
310 The stag is bearded ; come, my Lord, Shall we to horse, 
and single him againe? i6n B. Jonson Catilmei. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 276/1 The rest, However great we are, honest, and 
valiant, Are bearded with the vulgar, a 1631 Donne Lett. 
(1651) 43, I can allow myself to be . . appliable to my com- 
pany, but not. .to herd myself in every troup. 1691 Swift 
Athenian Ixoc. 81 Wks. 1847 I. S 99 A Our good brethren.. 
Must e’en all herd us with their kindred fools, 

4 . To collect into a herd. Also fig. To amass. 

1615 Tomkis Albnsnasar m. v. in Hazl. Dodsleyyil. 366 


In all the yeais of my ycomani'y, I could never yoke two 
crowns, and now I liavc herded ten fair twenty-shilling 
pieces. 1830 B. ’I'aylor Kldorndo ,\i. (1862) 106 Oiii mules 
liad scatteied far and wide., and several liquis elapsed 
befoie they could he hercletl and got into traveling ouler. 

Hence He'rded fpl. a., gathered or placed in a 
herd ; HeTding vbl. sb., association in herds, con- 
gregation ; also comb., as herdi ng-place ; Hoard- 
ing //V. a., gatliei ingin herds, gregarious. 

1666 Dryden Ann. Alirab. cclviii, The most in fields like 
heided beasts lie down. 1711 iSiiaf ri'Sii. LViiimo (17 17) I. 
no If eating and drinking he natural, holding is so too, 
£1740 Fielding F.ss. Co/roers. (R.), 'I'he tamer aiul gentler, 
the iierding .and flocking p.aits of the eieatiun. 1803 I'ln.se. 
WauI'.fiei.u Dam. Reercai. xtii. (1806) rgs Man, who is a 
heiding, and not a .solitary animal. 1847 Marv.I low 1 1 r 
Ballads 235 Among the herdtd deer, i860 Alcre. Alaiine 
ATag. Vll. 211 'I'iie heiding places of vast miinhiis of 
amphibious animals. 

Herd, Also 5-6 hurd, hird. [f. ITniui 
1 . trans. To take care of or tend (slu'e|) or eatlle). 
£1400 Apol. Loll. 106 pa patii.Tiki.s. .herilid bestis. 1768 
Ros.s Helenore 14 (Jam.) When they weic able now to heitl 
the ewes. 1816 Sroi r Antii]. iv, 'i'he veiy least boy that 
can herd a cow. 1892 E. Reevi.s Hotneward Bound idl^ 
Cattle, sheep, goats.. are all heidcd by boys oi women. 

Jig- 1887 SwmnuRNE ArttrAi’ iv. ii. 293 God, who heiils 
the stars of heaven As sheep within his sheepfold. 

b. To lead or conduct as a shcphcid. rare. 

1883 Eng. Illuslr. Alag. Nov. 72/1 It is also vciy pictur- 
esque to see. .the girhs. .herding the geese and ducks lioiue- 
vvard at sundown. 

c. intr. To act as a herrl, to tend cattle or .sheep. 

1768 Ross Helenore 31 (Jam.), I had nau.se to g.mg Unto 

the glen to herd tlii.s many a lang. 1848 leaser's Alag. 
XXXVIII. 315 It was long before I was hearted to herd 
again in the woods by myself. 

t 2 . A". {trans.) To keep safe, shelter, harbour. 
a 1300 E. E, Psalter xli,\-. fl.] ip )ri tunge herded swilce- 
domes ma. Ibid. Ivii. 3 [Iviii. 2] Un-n.glitwlsnes lieidys 
youve hand. 153S StfavautOwz. Scot. III. 469 And [==ifl 
ho hurdit sic schrewis Within In, gland quhilU wes his mortidl 
fa. C1560 A. '&c.o\x' Poems xv. 21 My lady, loid, tliow gaif 
me for to hird, Within myne armes I luireiss on the iiyclit. 

Hence He-rding vbl. sb., the tending of sheep and 
cattle. 

1733 P. lAvras.yy Interest Scot. 37 In the Summer we must 
he at the Expence of Herdin,g, to s.ave our Grass from being 
destroyed by our Neighbours Beasts. 1802 Finlatkr Agric. 
Sw-u. Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of Iierding aie, to 
allocate to each particul.nr flock, separate walks upon tlm 
farm for each season of the year. 1871 Baity News 27 Feb., 
Single whales often broke .away, .and required a good deal 
of herding to prevent their escape into the sound. 1883 
Gilmour xviii. 215 The Mongols have much soli- 

tary travelling and herding. 

Herd, obs, f. heard, jiia. t. and pple. of Hear v. 
He’rd-book. [f. Herd j/z.i -i- Book.] A book 
containing the pedigree and other particulars of a 
breed of cattle or pigs : corresponding to the stud- 
book for horses, and the flock-book for sheep. 

1822 Coates {title') The General .Short-Horned Herd- 
Book, containing the Pedigrees of Short-Horned Bulls, 
Cows, etc. of the Improved Durham Breed. 1863 H. H. 
Dixon Field 4 Fern 86 In 1822, the very year that England 
began her Shorthorn Herd-Book. 1881 Sheldon Dairy 
Farming 3/1 Long and respectable pedigrees in their 
owners’ herd-books. 

Herd-boy. [orig. f. IIebd sb."^ -p Boy ; but in 
later use app. understood as fiom Herd sb.^, 
whence the bad form herd's-boy, and prob. sense 2. 
See FIebdsman.] 

1 . A boy who acts as a herd or assists a herd, 

1799 WoRD.sw. Banish Boy ig Nor piping .shepherd shall 

he be. Nor herd-boy of the wood. 1825 J. Banim Talcs 
O'llara Fam., Fetch, herd.sboy’s whistle faintly echoed. 
i860 G. H. K. Vac. Tour. 162 Ossian began life .ns a herd- 
boy in Glen Shin. 

2 . A man or ' boy ’ engaged in tending a herd of 
cattle, a cow-boy. U.S. and colo 7 iial Jing. 

1878 J. Macdonald Food from F'ar JVesl vi. 43 The heid- 
boys — men on horseback — go through the ranges and gather 
the cattle into ‘ pens ’. 1896 IVestfu. Gas. 25 J une j/i Cattle 
have been captured and fourteen herdboys killed. 'I'he de- 
fenders have formed a laager. 

Herdel(l, obs. forms of Hurdle. 

Herden, variant of FIarden, Hurden. 
Herd(e)s, obs. forms of Hards, IIurd.s. 
Herder (hpudnr). Chiefly i/.S'. Also 7 hoarder, 
[f. Heed yj^ y -er l. Cf. mod.Du. and LG. Im-der, 
also OFris. OTeut. type '^'he 7 ‘darJo-zl\ 

One who herds ; a herdsman. Also fig. 

163s .T. Odell Isaac’s Pilgr.til\tt--g,, The. stiife that Isaack 
bad with his heard-men .. shadowing out the strife which 
Christ our Lord had with his hoarders. 1846 Worces’ier 
citez Alonthly Rev. 1877 Black Green Past, xiii, lie wtit: 
ml imperious master with his herders. 1879 Scribner's Alag. 
jMX. 770/2 The herder, or ‘cow-hoy’, dominates the town. 

Herderite (hn'idorait), Mm. [Named (1828) 
after Baron S, A. W. von Plcrder.] A flno-phosphate 
of glucinum and calcium, found in lirillianl trans- 
parent crystals. 

1828 Phil. Mag. Sev. _n. IV. i, I propose the name of 
Herderite for the species. i86i Bristow Gloss. Alin., 
Herderite, a very rare mineral, resembling AspaTagns-.sto,ne 
. . Colour several shades of yellowish- and greenish-white. 

Herdess (hSudes). [f. Herd sb.'k' + -ess.] A 
female herd ; a shepherdess. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troy lus i. 653 An hierdesse, Whech that 
clepyde was senome Wrot jn a compleynt of lure heuynesse. 
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1580 Sidney Arcadia Ixix. m Poems 1873 II. 152 Slie Ls the 
hcai desse faire that shines in dai-ke. 1613-16 W. Bkowne 
Brit. Past. ii. iii, The lonely Hearclesse of the Dell, 
t He-rdful, tr. Obs, rare, [f* Herd + -itul.] 
Rich in herds of cattle- 

1618 Chapman Hesiod i, 15 With Labour Men become 
neid-full and iich- 

Herd-grass, herd’s-grass, U.S. [f. Heed 

sh.^ + Geass.] a name for Yarious grasses grown 
for hay or pasUire ; esjD. Timothy, Fhleunt^mieiise, 
and Redtop, Agrostis vttlgaris. 

1747 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 H. 81, I .sowed nearly 
thirty acres with herd-grass and clover. 1787 M. Cutler 
111 Li/e /mis. ij- Corr. (1888) I. 288 They hegin, however, to 
sow some quantity of herd’s-grass seed, which they call 
limothy. _ 1834 Low Prach (1847) 521 It [PAleum 

pratCHse\ i.s called herd-grass in America, and is greatly 
valued there as an herbage and forage plant. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 41 Herd’s-grass (red-topI, sometimes taking 
the place of the clover, or being grown with it for hay. 

t Herd-groom. Ohs. [f. Heed + Geoom.] 
A shepherd-lad ; a lierdsman, shepherd. 

c 1384 Chaucer BI . Fame ni. 135 As ban thise lytel herde 
gromes That kepen hestis in the bromes. c 1440 Compleynt 
418 in Temple Glas (I£. E. T. S.) 64 On bankys hy a-mong 
the bromys, Wher as lhe.se lytylle herdegromys Floutyn al 
the longe day. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 35 So 
loytnng hue you little heardgroomes, Keeping your beaste.s 
ill the budded broomes. 1619 Drayton Past. ix. (R.), But 
he forsake-s the herd-groom and his flocks, Nor of his bagpipe 
takes at all no keep. 1633 P- Fletcher Purple I si. vii. Ixviii, 
Upon his shield that cruel herd-groom played. 

Herdic(h5udik), U.S. Also herdiek. [Named 
from the inventor, Peter lierdic of Pennsylvania.] 
A two- or sometimes four-wheeled cab or carriage 
having a low-hung body with the entrance at the 
back and seats at the sides. Also herdic-phaeton. 

1882 T. S. Hudson Scamper thro' Ainer. 74 Taking a her- 
dick (small one-horse 'bus named after the inventoi) we diove 
to the White House. 1883 E. M. Bacon Diet. Boston., 
Plass. 207 The hei clic-phaeton, or herdics as they are univer- 
sally called, .of recent introduction (in 1881). 1884 Boston 

Herald 6 Oct. xjp Inquiry among_ the herdic drivers of this 
city yesterday failed to elicit any information. 

Herdle, obs. form of Hurdle. 

He’rdleSS, tz. rare, [O'E.. hierde-,liyrde-l^as, 
f. /liet'de Heed sb.^ + -lias, -less.] Without a herd 
or shepherd. 

c ipoo /Elfric Horn. I. 382 Ne beoS hi hyrdelease )3onne 
hi Se hahbaS. c 1320 R. Buunne Aledit. 452 pey renne 
.Tboute as herdles shepe. igog Barclay Skyp 0/ Folys (1874) 
I. 46 A.S a herdles flocke strayth in Jepardy. 

fUe’rdman. Obs. Forms : see I-Ierd sb?- 
[f. Heed sbi^ -h Man.] A man who herds cattle, 
sheep, or other animals ; a herdsman. 

c ioooAIlfric Gen. xiii. 7 purh pone intingan sacu betwux 
Abvames hyrdemannum and Lothes. cizs^ Gen. <5- Ex. 
2^95 He wereii hirde-men. <11300 Cursor M. 28396 Myn 
hird-men and als ojjer maa _Haf i paire seruis halden fra. 
<71400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. no pai .. ware made hird- 
men and kepers of bestez. c 1440 Promp. Pare. 236/2 
Heerd mann, pastor^ agaso. 1523 Fitzherd. Flush. § 123 
The herdman wyll haue for euery heest .ii. d. a quarter. 
*535 CovERDALE Fsa. xl. ii He shal fede his flock like an 
hirdman. 1^39 W. Cunningham Cosiuogr. Glasse 66 Plow- 
men, tleardinen, and Shepehaids. 1611 Bible Gen. xiii. 7 
There was a strife hetweene the heardmen of Abrams 
cattcll, and the heardnien of Lots cattell. 1635-56 Cowley 
Davideis iii. 217 In vain the Herdman calls him back, 

b. Jig. and iransf. esp. A spiritual pastor. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 587 penne nis per such an herde-mon non 
Ne non so mi3tful lord as he is on. c 1477 Caxton /ason 
71 b. We wyll that thou be our pastour or herdman. 1553 
Primer in Liturg. cj- Doc. Edw. VI (1844) 457 Shepherd, 
and Herdman of our souls. 

+ He'rdliess. Obs. [OE. hierd-, hyrdnys, f. 
hierde, hirde ITeed jA2-(--kess.] 

1. .Guard, keeping, custody. Only OE. 

c 1000 AUlfeic Gen. xiii. 17 He betashte hig pa pri clagas 
to hirdnysse. — - Exod, xxii. 7 Jif hwa befmst his feoh to 
hyi dnysse. 

2. A collective term for herds or docks ; ‘ stock . 

c 1250 Gen. <§• Ex. 1664 Laban bi-tagte him, siSen to sen. 

His hirdenesse Sat it wel ben. Ibid. 2771 Moyses was 
nuinen an sel In 3e deserd depe sumdel, for te loken hird- 
nesse fare. 

HeTdship. Obs. or dial. [f. PIeed sbi^ -f -ship.] 
a. The office or charge of a keeper of cattle, b. 
The herd of beasts under his charge. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits Divels 19 Could the 
motions of men crane leaue, and enter into a whole heard- 
bhip of Swine? 

Herdsman (hnudzimmn). [app- an alteration 
of the earlier Herdman (after craftsman, kinsman, 
etc.), introduced when Heed 2 went out of English 
use, so that the word was referred to Heed 1 , as 
= man of a herd. The word is not vernacular in 
the north, where Herd 2 remains in use.] 

1. A keeper of domestic animals which go in 
herds, esp. of cattle. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (i6zi) 133 Who yet with their 
wives and children, as heardsmen. .wander up and downs 
the countrey. 1658 Bramiiall Consecr. Bps. vii.^ 168 An 
heardsman in Turky hath as much light to order his heard, 
as an heardman in Chiistendome. 1784 Cowper Task i. 
168 Our favourite elms, That screen the herdsman s solitary 
hut. 184s Maurice flfhn Met.Philos. in EncycLMetrop. 
631/1 Plain simple herdsmen and warriors. 

2. A name in Orkney for the Common bkna, 
i88sSwainson Brit. Birds 210 Common Skua . .Herdsman 


(Orkney Isles) : Because it is believed to protect the young 
lambs from the attacks of the eagle. 

So He rdsinaitlen. (for Herd-maiden'), He-rds- 
woman, a maiden or woman who tends cattle, 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xviii. Her juvenile exercise as a 
heidswoman had put ‘life and mettle’ in her heels. i8zg 
J. Sterling Ess. etc. {1848) I. 25 The popular prediction . . 
was now to be fulfilled by her daughter, the poor Iieids- 
maiden. 1896 W estm. Gas. 24 Oct. 1/3 The home of the 
herdswomen, who. .tend the cattle in the heights. 

Herdwick (hnnidwik). [f. Heed sb.^ -i- Wick : 
cf. bailhaick, bailijffwicki] 

1 1 . The tract of land under the charge of a ‘herd ’ 
or shepherd employed by the owner or lord of the 
manor : see quot. 1537 > ^ pasture-ground, a sheep- 
farm. Obs. 

fe 1086 Domesday, Gloc. If. 162 a. In Wales sunt iii hard- 
vices Lamecare & poteschivet & Dinan.] ?c 1150 in Dugdale 
Mon. Augl. (1661) 39/2 {Grant /or foundation 0/ a cell at 
BrfirfoH), Viginti solidos de Molendino de Crakemero. .et 
quadraglnta solidos in soca deStapelfoidia; etunamHerde- 
wicam in Hethcote, ju.x_ta Hertedona, in Pecco. 1537 Certz/. 
Reven. Furness Abbey in Ann. Fumes. (1844) App. 64 

Pastures with Agistament and brasyng.. occupied to thuse 
of the said late Monastery for the sustentacyon of ther catell, 
and . . devyded into sundry herdwyks and shepe cots, c 1537 
Sir J. Lamplugii ibid., ?iote, Erleghecote haythe always 
beyn a hyrdewyke or pasture ground for the schepe of 
thabbottes of F urnes . . and euer in theyr possessyon ; and 
who soeuer inhabytyd therapone haythe always beyn the 
Aubottes hyrde, and remouable at theyr pleasures, and not 
tenauntes by ony custorae. 1564 Decree in West Antiq. 
Furness (1774) App. ix, Those parcells following, that is to 
say, the herdwick called Waterside Parke.. the herdwick 
called Lawson Park., the herdwick called Plumers. 

2 . (In full Herdwick sheep') : A hardy breed of 
mountain sheep in Cumberland and Westmorland. 

Supposed to have originated on the heidwicks of the 
Abbey of Furness. They still usually belong to the land- 
lord of a fell-side farm, along with which they are leased to 
the tenant. 

1837 Penny Cycl. VIII. 223/2 A peculiar breed of sheep, 
called Herdwicks, from their being farmed out to herds at 
a yearly sum, is met with on the mountains, at the head of 
the Duddon and Esk rivers. 1868 A. Craig Gibson foe 
<5- the Geologist in Folk-Sp. Cumbld. (1880) 2 Van wad ha’ 
sworn he was summut akin tul a Herdwick tip. 1878 
Cumberland Gloss., Herdwicks, the mountain sheep of the 
west of Cumberland, .let out in herds or flocks with the 
faims. 1887 Hall Caine Son 0/ H agar i. ii, Auld Mr. 
Ritson’s, them herdwicks. 

t Here, sb. Obs. Forms : 1-5 bere, 3 hmre, 
4 her, 4-5 heere. [Com. Teut. : OE. hire masc., 
gen. hirges, hi/iges, hires = OFris. here, hiri, OS. 
lieri m. and n. (MDu. here, Du. heir, heer n., LG. 
hir n.), OHG. hart, h^i (MLG. here, Ger. heer) 
n., ON. liirr m., gen. hirjar (Sw. hdr, Da. /ia?r), 
Goth, harjis m.:— OTent. *harjo-z, ^karjo''”' (in 
proper names of Roman age chariot == OPruss. 
karjiz host. App. a deriv. (adj.) from a radical 
har-, pre-Teul. kar-, kor-, in sense ‘ war ’ t cf. 
OSlav. kara contention, strife, Lilh. khras war. 
Hence Haeey v., Habbodk, Hehioi’ sbs.] 

An armed host, an army. Also, more generally : 
A host ; a multitude, a great company. 

In the O. E, Chrozt. the usual word applied to the ‘ host’ 
of the Danish invaders. 

rSss O. E. Chroji. (Parker MS.l an. 837 py ilcan ^eare 
^efeahe Alkelhelin dux wip Denisene here. <1890 Ibid, an, 
872 Her for se here to Lunden hyiig from Readingum. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxii. 7 Da se cyning. .sende hys 
here, cizqq Ormin 3889 An here off Godess enngless. 
c 1205 Lay. 3830 Morgan ledde muchele hairc. c 1300 
Cursor M. 21840 (Edin.) Be ur scheld eke .and ure speie 
Bituixin us and belles heie [Cott. her, other MSS. here]. 
13. . IC. Alls, 5265 Tygres, olyfaunz, and beres Comen 
flynge ivith grete heres. a 1400-50 A lexander 4800 So 
hard pai hampird oitre heere & herid cure erles. 1450-70 
Gclagros t)- Gaw. 1147 The tothir kiiightis maid caie of 
Arth'uris here. [1872 Robertson Hist. Ess. 137 Over 35 
men (or 3R12) constititted a Here by Ini’s laws.] 

b. attrib. and Comb., as here-burne, a coat of 
mail; hero-dring, a warrior ; here-feng, booty ; 
here-gang, an invasion by an army ; here-gume, 
here-kempe, a warrior ; here-marke, a standard , 
ensign ; here-scrud (^-shrotid), here-weeda, ar- 
mour, martial accoutrements; (all only OE. and 
early ME.). Also iierefare, a military expedition 
(in 17 th c. legal antiquaries). See also ITeuegeld, 
Heeetoga, Hereyeld. 

Beowulf {/.I) 1443 Scolde ’’here-byrne hondum ^e-broden. 
c IZ05 Lay. 23966 pe helm an his haiuede, and his liei eburne. 
Ibid. 8601 5if here is mi ^heredring. Ibid. 11716 ITeo 
funden ^herre-feng iiioh. 10.. tr. Bxda’s Hist. i. xi. [xiv.] 
(LIS. B), To wiSscufanne swa >e3um *heregange. c 1205 
Lav. 18194 In pan hhe-5eonge inne Walisc londe. mz5o 
Owl iS- Night. 1191 Ich wot of hunger, of hergonge. 
<■1330 Arth. ij- Merl. 4x194 Here is comand to this loud 
Gret hunger, and heie gong, c 1205 Lay. i 4534. Pns heo 
comen. .hmSene ^here-gumen. Ibid. 28284 Sixti pusende 
*here-kempen harde. Ibid. 27469 Feollen *here-ma;rken 
[C1275 hire markes]. Ibid. 28546 Heo, .heuen here-marken. 
Ibid. 5069 Leie a-dun pin ’’^haire-scrud. Beowulf (Z.) 1897 
Soe-geap naca h laden Niere-wmd um. a i4oo-;So A lexander 
jojo Al to heuy to be hildld in any here wedjs. 

1626 Sfelman Gloss., Herefare, profectio miliiaris. 1670 
Blount Law Diet., Herefare. 1672 Cowell's Interpr. s.v. 
Subsidy, Burgbote, Biigbote, Herefare, Heregeld, etc, 

i" Hene, a. Obs. [OE. heore, hyre : cf. ON. 
hyrr sweet, smiling, mild ; also OS. and OHG. 


HERB. 

unhittri dieadful, MPIG. gehiure gentle.] Gentle, 
mild, pleasant. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1372 Nis p£el heovu stow, niooo Cxdmon’s 
Gen. (Gr.) 1467 03 pset heo [culufre] riimgal restestowe 
fegere funde and pa fotum stop on beam hyre. ctzo$ 
Lay. 25S67 pa saiide pat wif here Rizys oie]. c 1420 Sir 
Amadas (Weber) 16 And how they were guode & here. 

Here (hloi), adv. Forms : i Hdr, 2-5 Her, 4-7 
heer(e, 2- Here ; also (i heer, 2 heren, hur), 
3-5 bier, 4 !hir(e, fietd. hyer, 4-6 Al-. heyr, 4-7 
Se. heir(e, 5 Mere, 6-7 bear(e. [Com. Teul. : 
OE. hifr = OFris, htr, C)S. her, hir (MDu., Du. 
hier), OHG. hiar, hear, hier (MHG., raod.G. 
/tier), ON. /ler (Sw. hdr. Da. her), Goth. hbr\ 
app. from the pronominal stem hi- ‘ this ’ (see PIe) ; 
the nature of the formation is obscure.] 

1 . In this place; in the place (country, region, 
etc.) wheie the person speaking is, or places himself. 

zSzS Vesp. Psalter cxxxi[i.] 14 Hereardung. .icgeceas hie. 
cg$o Lituiisf. Gosp, Llatt. xiv. 17 Nabbas we her buta fif 
hlafum, c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii, 6 Nys he her, he 
aras . . swa swa he srede [1382 Wychf, He is not here, 
sothli he roos, as he seide], c 1175 Laznb. Ham. 83 Here 
he is and honen he nis. a 1225 Auer. R. 236 Ertu, _cwe3 
he, jet her ? a 1300 Cursor M. 5296 Mi hei nes dun heir did 
t lai. 138s Wyclif I Kings xix. 9 What dost tliow here, 
Helyas? C1386 Chaucer Friar's T. 272 Heere wynne I 
no ihyng vp-on cariage. <11470 Henry IVallace i. 305 
Thi modyr and thow rycht heir with me sail bide, 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6, I here hier that reygnart is sore 
complayned on. 1581 IPettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. r. (15S6) 
1 b, Let him be heere for the space of sixe daies. 1617 
Moryson Itiu. II. 1S6 We here 111 the Campe . , have not 
had much to doe. 1662 Chas. II in Julia Cartwright 
Henrietta^ of Orleans (1894) 121, I am doing all I can 
to gett him a rich wife heere. 1670 Lady M. Bf.utie 
in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 22 All heare aie 
well. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1. 289 That load which 
rested most heavily on . . the great continental states was 
ere scarcely felt, 

b. With ellipsis of I am (or ive are), in answer 
to a call or summons, or to attract attention ; esp. 
in answer to a roll-call ; = Present, adsuvu 

c 970 Abbo Arsf . d'. Eadumiidi in Surius Fitce SS, {16118) 
IV. 443 Patria lingua dicen.s_: Her, her, her; quod interpre- 
tatum Latinus sermo exprimil, Hlc, hie, hlc. c 1000 ZElfric 
Sainis\ Lives (E. E. T. S.) II. 324 Hwacr eart pu nu gefera? 
And him and-wyrde pmt heafod. Her, hSr, hSr. C1330 R. 
Beunne Chron. (i8io) 22 Up and doune in pe felde pei souht 
it aboute. .Tille pe hede him self said, here, here, here, c 1485 
Digby Myst, (1882) lit. 726 Here, lord, here 1 qwat wol 5e‘/ 
1590 Shaks. Mids, N. I. ii. 45 Quin. Francis B’lute the 
Bellowes-mender. P’/«. Heere, Peter Quince. x6io — Temp. 
I. i. 2 Master. Bote-swaine. Botes. Heere, Master. 1837 
Dickens xxxiv, ‘ Answer to your names, gentlemen, 

that you may be sworn said the gentleman in black. 

‘ Richard U pwitch ‘ Here said the green-grocer. 

c. Placed after the name of a person or thing to 
whose presence attention is called : = Who or which 
is here, whom you see here. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. iv. 29 Onely attended by 
Nerrissa heere. _ 1634 [see d]. 1673 Dryden Amboyna 11. 

i, In the mean time, bear my worthy friend here company. 
1^51 tr. Female Foundling II. 4 LIy Daughter^ here wants 
Linen. Mod. ' My brother, here, is ready to give infoima- 
tion.’ 

d. Used for the sake of emphasis after a sh. 
qualified by this, these, or after these deraonstia- 
tives themselves when used absolutely ; dialectally 
or vulgarly appended to this, these, when used ad- 
jectively. (Cf. -F. ce livre-ci, ceci, celui-ci.) 

C1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 137 “The best wyse th.Tt 
we may hast vs outt of this here. 1556 Aurelia .y Isab. 
(t6oB) Hviij, Now what experience will we have gretcr 
than this Iieare ? 1609 Holland Amm. Marceli. xxir. .\v. 
213 note, But this here seemeth to be venomous, 1634 
Milton Conms 672 And first behold this cordial julep here. 
1762 Foote Wks. 1799 I. 210, I should be glad 

to know how my client can be tried in this here manner. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. XX, Are you, cried he, the beaier of 
this here letter? 177S Miss Burney Evelina (1791) H. 
xxxvii. 243, I wou’dn't wish for better sport than to swing 
her round this heie pond !_ 1838 Dickens O. Tivist xxxi, 

‘ Now, with regard to this here robbery, master ’, said 
Blathers. ‘Lyhat are the circumstances?' 1872 Punch 31 
Aug. 92/a ‘ It is no use a trying on these here games with us ’. 

2 . In weakened sense, more or less directly indi- 
cating something present to the sight or the mind. 
Chiefly witli verb to be (sometimes with ellipsis). 
Here is calls attention to what the speaker has, 
blings, offers, or discovers ; = there is here, see or 
behold here. (F. void.) 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 66_ And therto here iny 
hand. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. iii, 33 There’s Flonour 
for you : here’s no vanity. 1603 — Meas. for M. i. ii. 107 
Hecre’s a change indeed in the Commonwealth. 1616 
Marlowe's Faushis^ Vs, (Rtldg.) 126/2 What’s here? au 
ambush to betray my life ! 1632 Massinger City Madam 
1. i, Here’s no gross flattery ! Will she swallow this ? 1741 
Richardson Pamela I. 136 O frightful, thought I ; here's 
an avowal of the matter at once. 1884 W. C. Smith Aif- 
drastan 65 Here is half the summer past, and still I’m at 
the chimney nook. 1889 Mrs. Alexander Crooked Path 
vi, I says, ‘ here’s your tea, sir ’, hut he made no answer. 

b. Here's to (elliptical for Here's a health to), a 
formula used in drinking healths. 

1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ /ul. V. iii. 119 Heere ’s to my I-oue. 
1653 Walton Angler xi. 209 Well then, here’s to you Cori- 
dou ; and now for my Song. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 
143 Come, Madam ; here’s a Health to our Friends, and 
hang the icst of our Kin. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. 

30 — 3 
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(Soitff), Here’s to the maiden of blushing fifteen, Now to the 
widow of fifty. .Let the toast pass, drink to the lass. iSzz 
Scott Pirate xiv^ Drink about. Master Yellowley. .Here’s 
to you. Master Yellowley. 

3. Of a point or period of time : To be here, to 
be present, to have arrived. 

iBpt E. Peacock N. Brendon 1 . 13 The Easter recess will 
be here in a day or two. 

4. In this world ; in this life ; on earth. Also 
here below (f beneath, down). Cf. F. ici has. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 35 pa hwile pe we lif5a|) her on worlde. 
ciooo Eccles, Inst. iii Thorpe Lmvs II. 394 HergeliyiS 
Driliten pa pe hine biddaS. c 1175 Lamb. Hont. 9 pet me 
heron pisse line foi his saulebidde. aizzsJncr.P.g.^. 1340 
Ayenb. 232 Holy cherche pet is hier benepe. 1382 Wyclif 
ILeb. xiii. 14 Sothli we h.Tn not here a citee dwellinge 
[Tindale Tor hete have we no continuyngc citiej. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. VII. 238 Thow wolt hongy heye per-fore her 
oper in belle, igoo-zo Dunbar Poems lx. 7 Wnto wardlie 
prince heir downe. 1576 J. Sanford Gard. Pleas. 138 
Among us heere beneth. 1602 Shaks. Ilam. iii. ii. 232 Both 
heere, and hence, pursue me lasting strife. 1632 J. Hay. 
WARD tr. BioudPs Eromena 81 Experience teacheth us, that 
the influence of. .planets are true . . here below, which none 
can denie. 1766 Goldsm. Hermit viii, Man wants but little 
here below, Nor wants that little long. 1824 Montgomery 
Hymn, ‘ Friend ajter friend departs There is no union 
here of heart.s, That finds not here an end. 

5. At this point or period in action, speech, or 
thought; at this juncture; in this passage (of some- 
thing written) : fieq. referring to what immediately 
precedes or follows. 

871-89 Charter of AElfrcdm O. E. Texts 452 Hersindon 
Saira manna naman awritene 3 e iffeosse wisan geweoton 
sindon. a 900 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 871 Her cuom 
se here to Readingum. c 1200 Ormin 241 Hei endenn twa 
Goddspelless puss, a 1300 Cursor M. 1627 heading, Her 
higins at noe pe lele pe to)jer werld right for to del. c 1400 
Apol. 52 An oper poynt is her putt. 1351 T. Wilson 
(1580) 79 b, Here Zenophon saied never a woorde. 
1644 Milton A reop. (Arb.) 33 Examples, which to setheer 
would be superfluous. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Pr. 
Rubric, In Quires and Places where they sing, here followeth 
the Anthem. 1793 Beddoes Calculus, etc. 212 Here are 
some experiments and reasons, upon which their theory of 
respiration is founded. 187S Jowett Plato (ed. a) III. 296 
Here Adeimantus interposed a question. 

6. In the matter before us or in question ; in this 
case ; in this particular. 

c nyS Lamb. Horn. 81 Her me ah to understonden for-wlii 
hit setS alf quic and noht alf ded. c 1386 Chaucer Merch. 
T. 86 Heere may ye se and heer.by may ye preue That wyf 
is mannes helpe and his confort. 1386 Young Guazzo's Civ. 
Conv. IV. 205 b. And here Ladie Caterine and Cavallero had 
the honour. 1392 Shaks. Bom. ^ Jul. 11. iii. 41 Here I hit 
it light. Our Romeo hath not beene in bed to night. 1614 
Br. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1099 Here was his sin ; An over- 
reaching of his commission. 1709 .Steele Tatler No. 76 r4 
Here can then he no Injustice, where no one is injured. 
t8i8 Cmnss, Digest (ed. 2) V. 575 Certainly there is as much 
reason to adjudge the heir in by descent here, as there is to 
adjudge an heir in by descent where a recovery was had 
against the ancestor. 1878 Morley Grit. Misc, Ser. i. 
Carlyle 199 Here more than anywhere else you need to give 
the tools to him who can handle them. 

7. With verbs of coming and bringing ; To or to- 
wards this place ; now, in ordinary use, taking the 
place of Hither. Look here : see Look. 

Beozvnlf (Z.) 376 Is his eaforan nu heard her cumen. 
c 117S Lamb. Horn, 5 He is iblesced pe pe her cuinet on 
drihtenes nome. c 1303 St. Svilthin g_ in E. E. P, (1862) 43 
Sippe hit was pat seint heriii her hi weste wende. 1308 
Dunbar Flytmg w. ICennedie 218 Heir cumis our awin 
queir Clerk 1 1583 Hollyband Campo dl Fior iny See 

them, Looke here, Here they be. 1603 Shaks. Meas.for 
M._ v. i. 384 Returne him here againe. 1770 Goldsm. Des, 
Vill. 96, I still had hopes . .Here to leturn— and die at home 
at last. 1814 Byron Corsair 1, xvii, Call Pedro here 1 1824 
L. Murray Eng. Grant, (ed. 5) I. 292 The adverbs here, 
there, where, are often improperly applied to verbs signify- 
ing motion, instead of the adverbs hither, thither, whither : 
as ‘ He came here hastily ’ . . should be, ‘ lie came hither '. 
Mod. Bring them here at once. 

b. Hence, by extension, after belong = to this 
place, colloq. 

Mod. I’m a stranger, I don’t belong here. 

8. Used elliptically in calling an attendant, etc. 
(Cf. Goth. MH ! come here !) Hence, to call at- 
tention to or introduce a command : = Gr. d-ye, L. 
age, F. Hens, tenez. 

[15.76 J. Sanford Gard. Pleas. 52 She reaching him foorth 
to him, added moreover. Holde heere, for I will give him 
to thee.] 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis EromenaxZ Here, 
take these hundred crownes. 1738 Swift Polite Convers. 
211 Here, take away the Tea-table, and bring up Candles. 
1873 Black Pr. 7 'hule xi, Here, come out to the fresh air. 
Mod. John 1 here 1 quick. 

9. Here and. there, a. In this place and in 
that ; in various places ; in some scattered places ; 
at intervals of space : sometimes = arzif then. 
Also, in same sense, with notion of constant or 
very frequent recurrence, eaery (p^ever) here and 
there. (So, formerly, here and yonder 1) 

aiwo Cursor M. 13981 lesus preched hir and par. C13S0 
Will. Palerne 3821 But William as a wod man was euer 
here & pere. C140C Maundev. (1839) ix. 112 A lyttille 
Village, and Houses a brood here and there. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chron. Troy iii. xxvii. He shulde on peces hewen be 
a sonder Upon the playne dismembred here & yonder. 1513 
MoREiffc/i. Ill (1883) 43 Yet began there, here and there 
about, some maner of muttering amonge the people. 1535 
CovERDALE 1 Pct. 1 . I Peter an Apostle of lesu Christ, 
to them that dwell here and there as straungers thorow 


out Pontus, Galacia, Capadocia. iS ®7 F-* PIovenden 
in Collect, (O. H. S.) 1 . 217 They be dispersed here and 
there in liedgerowis. 1602 SiiAKS. Ham. 1. i. 97 Young 
Foitinbras. .Hath in the skirts of Norway, hceie and there. 
Shark’d vp a List of Landlesse Rc.solutes. 1711 Ad- 
dison .S/irrf. No. 50 W 6 Able to undeistand but here and 
theie a \Void of what they .said. 184s Loud. Jrnl. I. iSy 
Every here and theie are seen dark pits and vaulted 
caverns. 1874 Micklethvvaite Mod. Par. Churches 326 
A good picture may here and there he found in otn 
churches. 1879 F. PIall in Nation (N.Y.) XXIX. 391/2 
Pier style is a curious medley, every heie and there, of the 
ambitious and the slovenly. 

b. To this j^lace and to that ; hither and thither ; 
in various directions ; to and fro. 

Z297 R. Glouc, (1724) 378 pe Icyng hem sende her and per 
aboute in Eiigelond. 1340 Aye/d’. 66 Ase pc wy31c pet 
ualp ine hot weter, pet kest hy-er and per. 1500-20 J Iunhar 
Poems Ixxii. 20 In yrethai hmlil him heir and thaii. 1591 
Stenser M. Hubberd X357 Th’ Ape.. Fled here and there, 
andeiierle corner sought. 1646 F. Hawkins Youth's Behttv. 
(16S3) 24 Re attentive, turning not thine eyes here and theie, 
1879 F, POLLOK Sport Brit. Burmah I. 78 The brute.. wtLS 
caught, and taken here and there for sale. 

t c. This way and that way ; with shifts or 
evasions. Ohs. Also attrib. ? Shifting, evasive. 

c 1300 Bchet 42 Tho Gilbert ihurdc this ; he .stod in gi ete 
lho3t. And feignedohis word her and ther, and ne gianlede 
no5t. 17H ‘ J. Distaff’ Char. Don Sachcvcrcllio ii Thou 
canting, whining, here and there Villain. 

d. Flence Here-and-thereian {Ji timorous noncc- 
wdl), one who moves about from place to place. 

1701 CiiiDF.R Love makes Man tv. iv, I am a kind of ,a — 
what d’ye call ’um — a Sort of a Plei e-and-tliereian ; I am 
Stranger no where. 

10. Here . . . there. In one place ... in an- 
other place ; = L. hie . . . illic, alibi . . . alibi. 

11400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 101 pal er few, heieaharc 
and pare a hare. 1535 Covehdale i xviii. 4, 1 hyd 

an hmidreth of the Lordes prophetes, hei-e fiftye, and there 
fiftye in the caues. 1579 E. K. in Spenser’s BhcJAi. Cal. 
Ep. Ded. § I Borrowing here of the french, there of the 
Italian, euery where of the Latine. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Graphice 12 Here, barrells llote, there packs, not yet 
thiough-wet. 

11. Here, there, and everywhere. In every 
place, indicated or not indicated. (Also formerly 
here and everytvhere ; here, there, all wherel) 

ciSgo Marlow'e Faust, iv. 67 That I may be here and 
there and everywhere. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. 1. i. 138 An ex- 
trauagant, and wheeling Sranger, Of here, and euery where. 
t 6 o 6 — Tr. i5- Cr. v. v. 26. *632 Litiigow' Trav. 327 Like 

yong maides, and youths together, Run here and there, 
alwhere, and none know whether. 1790 J. B. Moueton 
Maun.^ W. Lud. 97 [He] must go round the corn field and 
cane pieces . . ho must bo here and there and everywhere. 
1879 F. PoLLOK Sport Brit. Burmah I. 16 We weie soon 
scattered here, there, and everywhere. 

12. Heither here nor there. Of no account 
either one way or the other j of no matter or conse- 
quence ; unimportant. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xcii. 570 True it is that our 
so dooing is neither here nor there (as they say) in respect 
of God. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iv. iii. 59 ’Tis neyiher heere, 
nor there. 1749 Fielding Tom femes ix. vi, But if he does, 
that is neither here nor there. 1819 Byron Juan i. li. But 
what I say is neither here nor there. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Ghnz. xiv. You’ll find him a little too much for your 
gravity, IPowever, that’s neither here nor there. 

13. Here goes I An exclamation declaring one’s 
resolution orresignationtopcrformsomeact, usually 
of a bold or rash character, colloq. 

1829 J. H. Newman Corr. (1891) I. zog, I do not expect to 
finish this by post-time ; but here goes. i86z Thackeray 
Wks. (1872) X. Z18 Since it must be done, here goes 1 1889 

Browning Asolando, Ponte delF Angelo xxi, Spare speech ! 
I'm resigned : Here goes ! roared the goblin. 

14. Here we (you) are. tiere is what we (you) 
want, colloq. 

1850 Smedley F. Fatrleigh vi. Hum 1 ha I now let’s see, 
here we are — the ‘G-i-a-o-u-r’ — that’s a nice word to talk 
about. 

15. Here was formerly often placed before vbl. 
sbs. and nouns of action. This is now rare. 

11200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 125 pe erueSliche herbiwist and 
pe wunderliclie heSen siS of ure louerd. Ibid. 185 Hure 
her wunenge is swi 3 e reulich. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiv. 
141 It semeth nou5t pat je shulle Haue heuene in 3owre 
here beyng and heuene her after. 1586 A. Day Eng, 
Secretary 11. (1625) 60 To continue my heie-being to some 
profitable purpose. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 148 Which 
often since my heere remaine in England, I haue scene 
him do. 

16. Here- in combination with adverbs and pre- 
positions. 

_ [These originated, as in the other Teutonic langs., in the 
juxtaposition of here and another adv. qualifying the same 
yeib. ^ Ihus, in Herebefore, ist quot. harr bcforan=\ieie 
(m this document), before (i.e. at an earlier place). Cf. 
hereinbefore, hereinafter, in which herein is similarly used. 
But as many advs. were identical in form with prepositions, 
and there was little or no practical difference between ‘ here, 
at an earlier place and * before or at an earlier place than 
this ,_ the adv, came to be felt as a prep, governing here 
(•=thts place) ; and, on the analogy of this, new combina- 
tions^ Were freely formed of hevc ^luheve) with pre- 

positions which had never been adverbs, as herefor. hereto^ 
hereon.^ here 7 vit/t,} 

a. with adverbs: as kere-above, here-beneath, 
here-wit/nn, here-without\ hereforth, forward in 
this direction or this way ; Here-next, next to this, 
immediately after this. Also Hereaway, Here- 


under, etc. b. witli prepositions = this, this jilace, 
this matter, etc. : as hcreabovc, hcre-aniong, here- 
beside, hercinto, here-wiihin, hcrc-without-, j-hore- 
afore -- Herebefore; ■I'herGintil (A-.), liercin ; 
'j- hermid, herewith ; f Hereovor, in addition to 
this; t ■b-e’^to5eines, against this, on the other 
hand. Also Hereabout, IIerewitu, etc., etc. 

871-89 Charter of AElfrcdiw O.E. 7 V.r/.v 452 pits j;ewi‘ii)lti 
pe *herljeiifan awicoleiie slonda'i'). 1646 F. Hawkins 
J 'outh's Behav. (16G3) 32 A.s liatli hccit .s.iid here ahot'e. 
1892 C. E. Norton Dante's Par. .wviii. 185 He who saw it 
heieabove disclosed it to him. 1824 SdUiiliv Bk. pj Ch. 
(iS4i)„224, I have told you *hereafoie. 1640 I'l. Daluivs tr. 
Machiavel's Prince 180 To the end bee iiiigliL he able 
^heic-.aiiiong to undertake greater niatteis. c 1400 Vwaiue 
A Cam. 32h ■'Ilei bisyde es a well. 1530 I’ai.sck. 019/t 
Heic bysyde, it y pres, e 1305 St. Chrislpphi'ri).\ in A'. E. P. 
(1862) 6z pat child him bad pat dim lie pal he him tnier 
here ; 5 ecuin ’'lieirorp, qtuip Cristofie, y luiste wlier pu weie. 
^1386 CiiAuci'-R IVife's T. 144 Ileer loith iie lilh iiowey. 
1489 Sc. Acts fas. IF, c. 14 Oflidaiis pal lids iiedigent 
■‘herintill. c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1734) 4' ' 'I'he .Sciiii d' 
..is on na wayis Judge competent hell iiitill. 1S94 IIooKtu 
Eccl. Pol. I. i. § 3 Out first entiance 'liereiiUu, i6o2CauI'AV 
Cornwall (1811) 188 A near fneiid. .looked heieintowith an 
indifferent and iinpiejudicatiiig eye. cxzos Lay. 5355 *Her 
mid we sculled heoiii hicharreii. rt 1300 Cursor M. 141 
(GfUt.) ’'Here neist sal be sipen tdd Hu Joseph was hath 
boght and .seld. Ibid. 26138 (Colt.), I .salle pe Id lieie nest 
to (juam pill sal be shrine. 1398 Trlvisa Barth. De A’. 
II. li. (1495) 27 "Here otter angels himlc iiassylh a boilily 
kynde in sublilLc of his essencia. a 1225 Antr. R. 268 He 
eft scitS lilit ’’her to seines — iielet tu. .pine uieiden nognlt to 
giiic.s. fi20o Trin. Coll. I Join. 115 Fo maisleilinges *hei- 
wi 3 -inneii openeS siure gateii. a 1533 Bernkiis Hnon 
civ. 593 We haue . . chaumbers ganiysslied and orduyiied 
as ye h.aue sene heicwith-in. 1530 Balsgu. 819/1 Here 
without, icy dehors. 

B. as j/'. (nonce-uses): =Thi.s idacc; also, the 
present ; the present life. 

1605 SiiAKS. Lear 1. i. 264 Thou loosest heie a hetU-r 
where to finde. 1829 Carlyle Misc. (1857) II. 76 With 
Him it is a universal Here and Now. 1855 I.dngf. Hiaw. 
Intiod. 113 Full of all the tender pathos Of the Here and 
the Hereafter. 1857-8 Sears Aihan. 19 [Motion] lequtres 
a here and a tliere. 

Here, obs. f. IIatb, Hear, Ear; var, IIaire, 
Her sb., ITer pron. pens, and pass. 

Hereabout (hlorabuirt), adv. [f. IIeue adv. 
16 + About,] 

1 1. About or concerning this (thing, etc.). Obs. 
aizze, Ancr. R, 46 .Scheaweo ofie ine scriftc ower ^eiiie- 
leasle her ahuten. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 376 Go now 
thy wey and speed thee heer aboute. 1583 IIollykand 
Campo di Fior 343 We may remember that, wliieh this 
niaister hath tolde^ us hereabout. 1644 Hunton Viml. 
Treat. Monarchy vi. 49 Reade what I have .said herc-ahoul. 
2. About or near this jilace ; somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 

a 1300 K, Horn 343 Jef horn were her abuts. . Wip him 40 
wolden pleie. ct4oo Warres of fewes in Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry x. (1840) II. 106 Propliecie, theysayde. Which 
man her aboute [boiled] the laste. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 
ful. V. iii. 43 He hide me here about. 1652 Walton 
Angler ii. 47 There is not a likely place for a Trout here- 
about. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 234 , 1 think 
it must lie somewhere hereabout. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary 
lit. V, There haunt some Papist ruflians hereabout, 
b. About this point of action, time, etc. 

167s S, Sewall Diary 31 July I. 11 Herabout 1 waked. 

Hereabou'ts, adv. [f. prec. + adverbial -y.] 

1. =prec. 2 . 

159Z Shaks. Rom. ful. v, i. 38 And here abouls dwells. 
1617 Moryson Itiu. II. 130, I ihinke it fittest to stay here- 
abouts a while. 1732 Fielding Mock Doctor iv. Wks. 
1882 IX. 256 Is there no pliysician hereabouts famous fur 
curing dumbness? 1862 Trollore Orlcy I', i, The land 
hereabouts ceases to he fertile. 

'p2. = prec. I. Ohs. rare. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xvi. iii. (1886) 400 He re- 
ceiued some trouble himselfe hereabouts. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. 381 The dissenting Opinions of learned writers 
heareabouts. 

t Here a days, adv. Sc. Obs. Nowadays. 

1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxx. 186 Quhilk will be found 
na fault now heir a dayis. 

Hereafter (hlarcuftaj.), adv. (a., sb.) [OE. 
hinefter, f. hdr Here adv. 16 + After : cf. Da. 
herefter, Sw. hdreftcrl\ 

1. After, in this writing, book, or place; in the 
sequel ; after this in order or position ; sometimes 
= next in order, immediately after. 

1900 tr. Bmda's Hist. in. xxii. [xxx.] (1890) 250 Swa swa 
we eft hertefter seegap. c 1050 ByrhtfertlPs Handboc in 
Anglia^ VIII. 317/37 Pleraifter we wyllaS pi.sne circul 
ainearkian. 111225 Ancr, R. 112 Lo hwuch on asaumple 
her efter. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 27380, I sal pam reckon si))en 
on rau, Wit pair springes her efter neist, Quen i ha tald pe 
office 0 preist. c 1315 Shoreham 164 Ase ich her after telle 
™ay. 1390 Gower Cwyf III. 128 Of other slerres how they 
fare, I Ihenke here after to declare. 1508 Dunbar {pitle) 
The flyting of Dunbar and Kennedie heir efter followis. 
1601 Chester Love’s Martyr 165 (for 169) Hereafter folovv 
diverse Poeticall Essaies. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 
233_ In consequence of the statute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28 
which will be stated hereafter. 

2. After this in time ; at a future time ; in time 
to come. 

1134 O. E. Chron. an. 1135 Men. .steden Sfat] mlcelping 
sculde cumen her __efter. cn’jp, Lamb. Horn, 43 Herefter 
iseh paul hwer .iii. deoflen ledden an meiden. a 1300 
Cursor M. 6568 (Gott.) Here efter it sal sure rew 30U. 
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HEREDITARINESS. 


1388 Wyclif Gal. vi. 17 Heraftir no man be lieuy to me, 
foi Y beie ill niy bodi the tokenes of oiire Lorde Jhesu Crist. 
c 1477 Caxion Jason 42, [IJ wolde that I were theie, where 
I shall ])e V honderd yere here after. 1483 Vnlg,aria. abs 
'I'crcniio I am so gladd that no thynge eieaftyr may 
make me .sory._ 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 68 So would 
I have you thinke inee to be, at this present, and for ever 
hereafter to lemaine. 1596 Shaks. Merth. V. ii. vi. 20 
Moie of this hereafter. 1712 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 
III. .^97, I shall send the rest hereafter. 1875 Jowett Vlato 
led. 2) V. 180 We cannot .. anticipate the details which will 
hereafter be needed. 

3 . In a fiiLure stale ; in the world to come. 
[1340-70 Alex, ij- Dink. 363 We hopen haue }>e lif jiat 
come sehal her after.] 1618 Bi>. Hall Perm. vii. Wks. 1B37 
V. 102 To learn .so to be happy here, that it [a Chiistian's 
heait] maybe more happy hereafter. 1736 HuTLKti Anal. 

i. ^ ii. Wks. 1874 I. 40 The geneial doctrine of religion, that 
God will reward and punish men for their actions hereafter. 
1838 Gladstone /fdwer HI. 515 What we are as men here 
depend.s veiy much on our conception of what we aie here- 
after to be. 

1 4 . After or in accordance with this. Oh. rare. 
013,80 Wyclif YtY. IPles. III. 358 5 ifit were a trewe sen- 
tence, God myjto move men hereafter. 

B. ns aiij. To come, future. Now rare. 

1391 SiiAKS. I lien. VI, II. ii. 10 That hereafter Ages may 
behold What mine happened in leuenge of him. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) 3 May his Hereafter 
Torments be never ending ! 1799 Anna Seward Lett, (1811) 
V. 269 Claims., to heieafter compensation. 1881 F. E. 
Warren Celtic Liturgy 103 Requesting the prayers of their 
hereafter readers. 

Q. sb. 1 . Time to come; the future; futurity. 
1346 J_. Heywood Preru. (1867) 67 An auditour of a meane 
wit, Maie .soone accompt, though heieafter come not yit. 
1663 J. S I'UNCER Prodigies (1663) 408 Distrustful fears in 
refeience to hereafter. 1689 W. Sherlock Death iii. § 6 
(1731) 143 The Reason . . will serve for all hereafters, but will 
never serve for any Time present. 1807-8 Syd. Smith 
Plyniley's Lett. iii. _Wks. 1859 II. 145/2 Leave hereafter to 
thespiiit and the wisdom of hereafter. 1883 in J. G. Butler 
Bible-lVork II. 7G8 To lead thestory of our own hereafter. 
2 . A future life ; the world to come. 

1702 Rowe Tatuerl. i. i. 405 Wretches that are doubtful 
of Hereafter. 1713 Addison Cato v. i, ’Tis heaven it self, 
that points ouL an Hereafter. 1744 Wesley iVks. (1872) 
VHI. 26 What, ifthere be an heieafter, a judgment to come? 
1835 Longf. Hiaw. vi. Cs For he sang of. .life undying 
. .In the land of the Heieafter. 

i' Herea'fterward, adv. Obs. Also -wards, 
[f. Heue adv. 16 + AErEUWAiiD adv.] Hereafter. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13373 Her efterward yeit sal yee se. 
c 1386 Chaucer Friar's T, 217 Thou shaft herafterwards 
my brother deere Come there thee nedeth nat of me to leere. 
14.. Foe, in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/12 Imjosterum, hereafter- 
waide. 1530 Whytford IVerke /or Househ. D iij, Shal 
cause the persones . . hereafterwarde to bless you & pray 
for you. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk fy Selv. 201 Notone age 
only, hut ages time out of mind, and hereafterward. 

t Here-again, ndv. Obs. [f. Here adv.i 6 + 
Again / re/?. Cf. Ger. /der^e^-eu.] =next. 

rizoo Fices t]- Virtues 103 Hier a5ean smde Se profiete 
[etc.]. 111300 Cursor M, 798 Her egain \y.rr. here agayne, 
ajeyn] mai naraan sai. Ibid. 17034 And es naman..])at agh 
saiher again, c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2181 (Hail.) And 
here agayn no creature . . avaylejj for to stryue. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. XX. 109 If kynde witt carpe her-ajen. 

t Here-against, adv. Obs. [f. Here adv. i6 
+ Against.] Against this ; in opposition, contra- 
distinction, or contrast to this ; in comparison with 
this. 

ff 1225 Ancr. F. 94 Euerich worldlich gledunge isunwur 3 
her ajeines. 1:1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2181 (Ellesm.) And 
here agayns no creature on lyue Of no degree auailleth for 
to stryue. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhade i. l.xxii. (i86g) 42 The 
witt of heeringe oonliche enfoormeth the viider.stondinge 
more than thilke of taaste doth heer ayens. 1383 Golding 
Calvin on Deut. xevi. 393 Now hereagainst a man might 
reply; I had leauer [etc.]. 1614 Raleigh Htst. Worlds. 

ii. § 3 (1634) 387 Such as would speak here-against. 

Kereaneut, adv. Chiefly d'c. arch. [f. Herb 
adv. 16 -1- ANENT/ri/.] Concerning this. 

0:1225 ytiliana 12 Nulich heroiiont htihen J7®. 
c 137S Bal/ouVs Practicks (17S4) 278 To compeir within 
ane schort day in the Kingis court, to answer heiranent. 
1391 in De Foe Mem, Ch, Scot. Add. 58 The Lawes of the 
Realme. . and Constitution of our Kirk are clear hereanent. 
1643 Drumm. of Hawtii. Declarat., etc. Wks. (1711) 2it 
The declaration of the commissioners of the general As- 
sembly made hereanent. 

Rereal: (hlarEct), adv. [f. Hebe adv, lo + At.] 
tl. At this place ; here. Obs. 
c 1^00 Destr, Troy 8421 Lengys here at alitill, lystyn my 
wordes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt, Eng. i. xxv. (1739) 43 
All Free-holders were bound to present themselves hereat, 
ffi6so Turke ^ Gawiu log in Furniv. Percy Foho I. 94, 
I wold not longer be hereate. 

2 . At this ; as a result of this. 
a 1557 Dhirn, Occurr. (Bannatyne) ii Heirat was mony 
hurt with hagbuttis. 1586 Young Guazzo’s Civ, Conv. iv. 
204 b, Heereat the Ladies objected. 1639 Vvi.uiV.HolyJVar 
II. i. (1647) 44 All admired hereat. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
liecreat. (1677) 64 Hereat the young fly away for fear. i860 
Rawlinson & Wilkinson Herodotus ix. Ixxvii. IV. 449 
Greatly distressed hereat, they declared themselves to de- 
serve a fine as laggards. 1877 Bryant Poems, Sella. 149 
Hereat broke in the mother. 

HereaiWaiy (hl^'rawij’Oj Now dial, and 
U.S. [f. Here cdv. i6 -t- Away adv?] 

1 . Away in this direction ; in this ijuarter or 
neighbourhood, hereabouts. 

14.. Foe. ill Wr.-Wuleker 390/41 Istac, herawey. 1483 
Gath. Angl. 184/1 Heraway (A, hereaway) istac. 1613 


Purchas Pilgrimage (i86f) 93 Minnagara, which Oitelius 
111 his Map placeth here-away. a lyiS Penn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. I. 203 The above was read. . to the most eminent 
of Fi lends hereaway. 1835 Whither Lines on Fugit. 
Slave Act VI, Hereaway The fell lycanthrope finds no piey. 
1894 Crockett Lilac Sunboniiet 11 This is the first time 
you have been heieaway ? 

t b. In this present life. Sc. Obs. 
ai66i Rutherford Ae/A (1763) 11. ii. (Jam.), That liglitis 
not hereaway in any clay-body. 

2 . To this quarter or neighbourhood ; liitlier. 
Hereavjay thereaway {Sc.), hither and thither, to 
and fro in every direction. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. F.rasm. Par. Phil, a Themoiethey 
.are liolden vnderand tiirmoyled hereawaye and tliereaw.aye, 
-SO muche more they come foi waide. 1598 R. Bernard tr. 
Terence 94 Follow me in this way, or heieaway. 1793 
Burns ll^anderi'ng Willie, Hercawa, theieawa, ivandering 
Willie, Hereawa, tlieieawa, baud awa hame ! Mod. Sc. 
They were all running heieaway thereaway. 

He'reaways. Now dial. = prec. 

1613 Purchas l^tlgriiitagc 11. x. (1614) 162 Here-awaies 
lived a people called ‘Dogzijm’, which others called Pagans. 
Hid. v. xiv. 520 It should be sought heie-a-waies, or found 
nowhere. 1869 in Lonsdale Gloss. 1877 N, If. Line. 
Gloss. S.V., I hevn’t seen him hereaways sin' June. 

t Herebefore. Obs. Forms: see Before. 
[OE. Mr beforan, f. hdr Here adv. 16 -v Before 
adv. : cf. MDu. hierbevorett, MLG. hirhevoren,] 

1 . Earlier in this document ; herein before, 

803-31 Charter ofOsiaul/vo 0 . E. Texts 444 Deara sauba 

Se hser beforan hiorananioii auuritene siondon. 1340 Ayenb. 
59 Ase we zede hyeibeuore. 1395 E. E. Wills{i 88 z) 8 That 
this be parfourned as hit is writen herbefore. 

2 . Before this time ; before now ; in time past. 

c izoo Trill. Coll, Horn. 63 Beten for ^at we hauen agilt 
her biforen. c 1320 Cast. Love 1329 Alle he ladde herbifore 
after his wille. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 726 As I fill ofte 
haue seyd thee beer biforii. i486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 53 
Kinges herbefor resorting unto the cltie. 1577 B. Googe 
HeresbacEsHusb. i. (1586) 8 Our fathers herebefore observed 
the same. 1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe i. (R.), Some privy 
thing now causeth this richesse, As did the ring herebefore 
I gesse. 

Hereberge, -boroglie, etc., obs. ff. Harbour. 
[Herebode, -bote: see List of Spurious 
Words?] 

Hereby (hioiboi *, hlouboi) , adv. [f. Here adv. 
+ By prep. Cf. MDu. Merbi, MLG. hirbi, Du. 
hierbij, MHG. hierht, Ger. hieibci. The stress 
shifts with the position of the word ; cf. ‘ I heveby 
pi omise ’, ‘ I promise hereby 
fl. {^hereby') By or near this place; in this 
neighbourhood ; close by. Obs. 

c 1230 Gen. (J- Ex. ssyz Quat losue to moysi, ‘ Ic wene he 
fijten dun her-bi ’. c 1440 York Myst, xv. 13 Or he be borne 
in burgh hereby, a 1533 Ld. Berners Hnon Lxiii. 218 
Sende fyrst to an abbay that is here by. 1388 Shaks. 
Z, L. L. IV. i. 9 Hereby vpon the edge of yonder Coppjee. 
1631 Weever Auc. Fun. Mon, 588 Hereby was a religious 
Flouse for preaching Friers. 1655 J. Jennings tr. Elise 30 
A Tenants daughter of mine, a Gentleman here by. 
tb. Pa-t this place. Ohs. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose ~ 6 vpo, I wolenomoreofthisthingseyne, 
If I may passen me herby. c 1483 DigbyMyst, (1882) iv. 277 
The pepill that passis here-hy. 

2 . In connexion with this. Obs. 
c 1230 Mali Meid. 23 Loke Jienne her hi hwa se of hire 
meidenhad lihteS in to wedlac. aiz^eO-wl ty Night. 127 
Fler-bi men seggeji a bispel. 

3 . By, through, or from this factor circumstance ; 
as a result of this ; by this means, 

C1320 R. Brunne Medit. 67 Here by jiou mayst lere pat 
of o dysshe pey etyn yn fere, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
X. 39 Hereby schuld it seme pat haly writte ware nogt trewe. 
1326 Tindale I John ii. 3 And herby we knowe that vve 
have knowen him. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, i. iv. 94 , 1 will 
not reason what is meant heereby. 1663 Hooke Mkrogr. 
Table 247 A multitude of Phienomena explicable hereby. 
1736 C, Lucas Ess. Waters III. 103 Hereby, we detect the 
errors of those who evaporate . . waters. 1843 Bethune 
Sc. Fireside Star, ii, I hereby promise to mend the whole 
in the most scientific manner. 1873 Jowett Plata (ed. 2) 
I. 157 Hereby you may know that I am right. 

Hereda’tion. Obs. rare-^. [f. L. type 
*hereddre (f, hered-em heir) : cf. exherfddre to dis- 
inherit.] The action of inheriting ; inheiitance. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xix. (1833) F ij b, The lewes doe 
comprise all titular rights vnder one of three : acquisition, 
like Abrahams (in the conqueis of the cane, Gen. _ 23) 
Heredation, like Isaacs (succeeding tliereto) lucrifaction, 
like Jacobs. 

Heredipety (hericli'pAi). [f. L. Mredipet-a 
legacy-hunter (f. Mredium 4r pettre to seek) 

-t- -Y (as in colloquy, etc.).] Legacy-huntinp;. 

1835 Milman Lat. Chr. i. ii. (1864) I. 91 Heredipety or 
legacy hunting is inveighed ag.Tinst, in the clergy especially, 
as by the older Satirists. Ibid. iii. v. II. ap Already heredi- 
pety, seeking inheiitances by undue means, is branded as an 
ecclesiastical vice. 

So Heredi'petous a., legacy-hunting. 

1866 F. Hall in Lymlesay's Monarche 24s vtarg., To the 
pariot came the magpie, heredipetous, and the raven and 
the kite, ready to help heavenward. 

Hereditability (h/reiditabi-llti). [f. next + 
-ITY.] PIeeitabilitt. 

111837 Sir E, Bkydges (cited in Worcester, 1846). 1883 
Pop. Sci. Monthly XXVI. 107 After the hereditability of 
the royal office has been accepted. 1893 Hid. July 394 
Teiatological abnormities resemble neuropathies . , in their 
origin and the chaiacteristics of their hereditability. 


Hereditable (h/icditabT), a. [a. obs. P". 
hdrdditable, ad. L. type ^hercdiidbilis, f. hcreditdre 
to inherit, f. hercs, hered-em heir.] 

1 . Of things : That may be inherited ; subj'ect to 
inheritance ; heritable. 

1494 Fadyan Chron. vii. 673 A proueibe amouge the 
Frensheinen ..(Piincipibus ob.sequi heredltaiiuni non esse) 
the whiche is to meane, the seruyee of prynces is not here- 
dytable. 1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes iv. v. 197 Dropsie.s, 
Gowts .. and most diseases are as hiereditable from our 
Parents, as their estates. 1690 Locke Govt. i. ix. § 103 
Adain. .being neither monarch, nor his imaginary monaichy 
heredltable. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Jud. I. 123 These 
people, .are admitted . . to have a heredltable and transfci- 
able interest in it. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX. 399. 

"j* 2 . Of peisons; Capable of inheriting; having 
a right of inheritance ; = PIeritable 3. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. 1. (ed . 2) 97 Declaring 
some of his issues legitimate and heredltable to the Crowne, 
otheis not. 1635 M. Carter Hou. Rediv. {1660) 87 The 
making any men heieditable. 

Here'ditably, adv. [f. prec. + -ly By 
way of inheritance ; heritably. 

1495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 34 Preamble, The furst begolen 
sonnes of hyin and of hys henes. .in the realme of Engloiid 
hereditably to succede. 1:1630 Risdon S'nro. Devon (1714) 
II. 343 Which Land from that Family is Hereditably de- 
scended to Devia. 11182a Tooice Russ. Eitcycl. (Webstei 
i8p8), The one-house-owners belong hereditably to no 
private persons. 

' 1 ^ Here'dital, a. Obs. [a. obs. F. hirbdiial 
(151)1 c. in Godefroi), ad. mecl.L. hcreditdl-is, f. 
hereditas PIeredity.] = ITereditaby. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 72 The successyon is vnto hym 
due of ryghte heredytalle and by veraye destynacy after my 
deth. 1374 J. Jones Nat. Beginning Grow. Things 13 As 
not only hereditall sicknesses doth shew, but also deformed 
persons doth proue. 

Hereditament (herldi-tament, h/re'dila-). 
Also 7 hter-. [ad. med.L. hercdildmcnhini, f. 
late L, hereditdre to inheiit, f. hered-em heir.] 

1 . Law. Any kind of propeity that can be in- 
herited ; any thing, corporeal or incorporeal, that in 
the absence of testamentary disposition descended to 
theheir at common law, and now (Act 60 & 61 Viet, 
c. 65) to the ‘ real representative ’ ; real property. 

147S Statute in Campbell Lives Chancellors (1837) !• xxii. 
320 The seid John [Fortescue] sliuld . .forfeit to you, soureyn 
lord and your heires, all the castelles, inaneres . . seruices, 
fees, advou.sons, hereditamentes _ and possessions. 1483 
Phtmpton Corr. xci, Rents, services, reversions, & here- 
di[talments. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 650 [A] parly ament, at 
the whiche y“ duke of Alensone was iuged to lose his hede, 
& his heredytamentys to be forfaytyd vnto y“ Kynge. 1571 
Act 13 Eliz. c. 10. § 2 Tythes tenements or other heredita- 
ment.s. 1628 Coke On Litt. 6 a, Haereditament is the 
largest woid in all in that kind, for whatsoever may be 
inherited is an haereditament, be it corporeal or incorporeal, 
real or personal or mixt. 1765 Blackstone Comm, 11 . iii. 
i3_ An incorporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a 
thing corporate . . or concerning, or annexed to, or exercis- 
able within, the same. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) I. xiii. 
372 _A corporeal_ hereditament is the thing itself which is the 
subject of the right, an incorporeal hereditament is not the 
subject of the right but the right itself. _ 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XV. III. 340 The representation of Westmore- 
land was almost as much one of the hereditaments of the 
Lowther family as Lowther Hall. 

1795 J* S. Hobart in jy. Jay’s Corr (1893) IV. 196 
This power ought to he exercised by the spiritual or the civil 
lulers solely: it is an hereditament of which they cannot be 
seized as tenants in common. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 
vii. (1861) 178 A kind of hereditament in the family. 

2 . Pleirship, inheritance. 

1309-10 Act I Hen. Fill, c. 19 Preamble, The. .Kyng. , 
restored and habled your .said Suppliant,, in name state 
degree blode and Hereditament. 1844 Marv_ Henneil 
Social Sysi. 50 'The natural head of the community was the 
family father ; then the son; and this natural hereditament 
continued as long as the direct line was maintained. 

•b Here‘dita<nce. Obs. rare~-^. [f. late L. here- 
dit-dre (see prec.) + -anuf..] Inheritance, heirshijj. 

1641 Eard Monm. tr. BiondVs Hist. Civ. IFarres Eng. i. 
i.-v. 107 In successions, hereditaiice, and last wills and 
Testaments. 

Hereditarian (hnedite-iTian). [f. L. heredi- 
tdri-us Hereditary ■+ -an.] One who holds the 
biological doctrine of heredity. 

1881 J. Owen Even, with Sceptics I. v. 446 The modern 
hereditarian regards himself as the offspring, mentally as 
well as physically, of a long succession of ancestors going 
back as far as the antliropoid ape. 1896E. A.Fay itiAmer. 
Ann. Dea/Jun^ 233 Some of thy mo.st eminent hereditarians 
believe that acquired characteristics are never transmitted. 

Here'ditarily, adv, [f. Hereditary a. -f 
-LY 2 .] In a hereditary manner ; by way of (an) 
inheritance. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s hlor. Ded. 2, With her Reahnes 
and Dominions, the best parts and gifts that were in her be 
likewise hEEreditarily descended upon your roiall person. 
1638 T. Whitaker Blood of Grape 50 Cbildren, which 
are hereditarily subject to the stone. 1796 Russell in Phil, 
LXXXVH. 26 The collyria they apply are secret 
compositions, which pass hereditarily from father to son. 
1807 Knight Ibid, X( 5 VII. 241 The acquired habits of the 
parents being transferred hereditarily lo the offspring. 

Here'ditariness. [f. as prec. -f - ness.] The 
quality of being hereditary ; capability of being in- 
herited, or transmitted from parent lo offspring. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat vii. (1867) 181 First, for the 
hereditariness of it [a leprosy], it is a successive disease 
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HERELY. 


1683 Brit. SJ>ec. 243 The unalterahle Heieditailness of the 
Monaichy. i86i Darwin ip Life ^5 Lett. (1887) U. 372 
His papei about heieditaiiiiess beats evei-ythiiig 1887 
Smilds Life 4- Lah. 188 Thehereditariness of family featuies 
appeared . .in the configuration of the head. 

t Reredita'rious, a. Obs. rare. [f.L. hh e- 

ditari~iis (see next) + -ons.] = Hereditaey. 

1327 R.. Thorne in Hakluyt (1589) 237 Some sicknesses 
are hereditarious, and comme from the father to the bonne. 
Hereditai'y (hiire clitari), a. Also erron. 7 
laser-, [ad. L. heraiitdri-us^ f. lieieditds IIebis- 
DiTY. Cf. F. hiriditaire (i5-i6th c.). The L. 
lieres, hered-em, and its derivatives weie till lecently 
often written hm'-, a spelling formerly also fieqnent 
in the English representatives of the family.] 

1 . LawmdI/ist. Descending by inheritance from 
geneiation to generation ; that has been or may be 
transmitted according to definite lules of descent; 
legally vesting, uiion the death of the holder, in 
the person designated by the law as his heii. 

Hereditary countries (of the Anstiian German empeioi?); 
those which were the original inheutance of the Aichdukeb 
of Austria, or were subsequently acquired by maiiiage, i e. 
Jpper and Lower Austria, Moravia, Styria, Cafintbia, 
Carniola, Bohemia, Silebia. 

160X Dent Pailm. Heavm {1S31) 4 [We] haue inhei jted 
hib foul corruptions, as it weie by heieditaiy light, c 1610 
Sir J. Melvjl lilsm. (1735) 63 He lost the Kingdom of 
Denmaik, pietending to make it heieditary, whereas it was 
elective. 1633-36 Cowley Davtdeis iii note 33 There was 
always some haereditary Bowl with which they made their 
Libations to the Gods, and enteitained Stiangeis. 1673 
Lend. Gaz. No. 1049/2 Fiom Vienna they write, that., 
gieat preparations weie making in all the Heieditaiy 
Countreys. 1723 Pope Odyss. t. 242 To levisit your im- 
pel ial dome, An old hereditary guest, I come. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Scot. I. i. 42 All new giants of hereditary 
olhccb were prohibited. 1862 Stanley Jew. Ch. I. vii. 134 
An hereditary priesthood . . in the family of Aaron, 

2 . Transmitted in a line of piogeuy ; passing na- 
turally from parents to offspring, a. esp. in Biol, 
Pathol.., etc., of physical and mental characteristics, 
diseases, instincts, etc., that are or may he trans- 
mitted from generation to generation. 

1397 Morlev Introd. Mus. 163 The fault which like vnto 
ahereditarie lepiesie in a mans bodie is uncurable. 1609 
‘Misaurus’ Hon. of Gout in Harl. Misc. (1809) II. 46, 
I have heard you confess that yours is an hereditaiy gout. 
x8a6 Prichard Phys. Hist, Mankind 2) ix. i. § 3 II. 337 
All original or connate peculiarities of body are heieditary. 
Ibid. 344 Now it appears that such spontaneous tendencies 
are alone hereditary. i86a D. Wilson Preh. Man II. xxiii. 
369 The hereditary instincts of forest life. 1873 Bennett & 
Dyer tt, Sacks’ Boi. 825 Two different sets of hereditary char- 
acters are combined in a hybrid, and there is hence a stiong 
tendency towards the formation of new characters which 
may be more or less hereditary. 

b. in Theology. 

*577 tr- Bullinger's Decades (1392) 495 We shoulde seeme 
thereby to affirine, that stime is ex traduce or hercditarie. 
1393 DK'ii^Immori. Soul viti xvi. This Sin of Kind, not 
personal, But real, and hereditary was. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 64 Bianded. .by God for. .their owne wicked assum- 
ing of hereditary holinesse. 

c. In general sense : Coming to one from one’s 
piecursors in national or physical life ; identical 
with or similar to what was possessed by one’s 
parents, so that it might he conceived as having 
been bequeathed by or inherited from them. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. iS- Commw. (1603) 47 It hath 
been their hereditane practise,to stande upon their guaid, 
to prevent then enemies. 1644 Nye Gunnery Ded., The 
Pationage of Arts bein^ heieditaiy toyour noble Ancestors. 
1733 XovnoB} others i. i, Long bmnt a fi\t hereditary hate 
Between the ciowns of Macedon and Thrace. t!!i836 H. 
Miller Cruise Betsey jt. xv. (1889) 4S3 His actual beliefs 
appeared to be vei-y considerably at variance with his 
hereditary creed. 

3 . Of persons; Holding their position by inheri- 
tance. 


1651 Hobbes Leviaih. n. xix. 98 If he have Right I 
appoint his Successor, he is no moie Elective but Hereditar 
iop7 DRYm:N..^«£*Z£^Ded , ThatKomulus 'wasnolieieditai 
pimce. i8ia Byron CA. Lfttnii, Ixxvi, Heieditary bond 
be flee themselves mu 
strike the blow J 1837 Buckle Civilh. I. ix. 361 The are 
possessors of land were now being organired into an bered 
tary aristocracy. 

4. Of, pertaining to, or relating to inheritance. 

1790 Burke Fn Rev. 30 It was still a line of hereditai 
^®‘‘®ditary descent in the same biooi 
‘q descent qualified with piotestantisr 

1848 AV. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc’s Hist. Ten Y. I. 507 ] 
whatever way the peerage be considered, said the enemi( 
of the hereditary pimciple, the law of descent will be" four 
to be useless. 1879 Kiiory Princ. Med. 4 Abnormal stiu 
tuies aie the most obvious instances of heieditary Iran 
mission. 


Hereditation (l 2 /rec]it.f'-/ 3 n). BtW. [n. of 
action f. late L. herediiare to inherit (in Vulgate), 
in med.L. also to invest with an inheritance : cf. 
15 th c. F . {h)4reditation succession, inheritance.] 
Ihe action or operation of heredity. 

Amer, 7 rnl, Med. Sc. Jan. 74 Hereditation as a cause 
may exist oftener than appears. 1883 P. Brooks Myst, 
iniQ., etc. V. 87 It has its own despaii already in itself this 
hopeless stiuggle with heieditation, which . . is . . so liteially 
a wrestling against flesh and blood. 1896 Expositor Dec. 

liereditary good ; we originate good here- 


Hereditism (hne’ditm’m). [f. IIerldity + 
-ISM.] The principle or doctrine of the hereditaiy 
tiansmission of characteristics, etc. 

1884 Edht. Rev. July 229 Mi. Galton, the apostle of 
heieditism. 1890 Nature 9 Oct. 580 The doctiine of hcic- 
ditism. 1897 Genealog. Mag. Oct. 341 Evidence that 
liereditism is not confined to flocks and holds. 

So Here'ditist, one who holds the doctrine that 
all individuality is determined by inheritance. 

189s Daily News 23 Jan, 6/3 The new tlieoiy of the 
heieditists, headed by Piofessoi Lombioso, to the effect that 
genius is merely one of the manifestations of biaiii dise.ase. 

Herediti-vity. Biol. rare. [f. *hercditive 
(f. Heredity + -ive) + -ity.] (See qiiot.) 

1876 Laniclstlr tr. Haeckels Hist, Great. I. vili. 176 
Heieditivity is the power of lianbuiission, the capability of 
oiganisms to tiansfer theii peculiaiitiesto their descendants 
by propagation. 

_ Heredity (hii-e-diti). [a. F. herdditi (iith c, 
in Littre) the quality of being heir, heiitage, ad. L. 
hereditdt-etn heirship, inheritance, f, herds, hered- 
em heir : see -ity.] 

1 1. Hereditary succession ; inheritance ; concr. 
that which is inherited ; an inheritance. Obs. 

C1S40 ti. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 252 Tliis 
Richard was a nianne..well worthie the piincelie hereditee 
of his fathei which liee sobeilie governed. Ibid. 294 His 
piomise. .made to the dukeconcerninge the hereditee of the 
kingdom. 

2. Lassj. Hereditary character, quality, or condi- 
tion ; the fact of being hereditary or heritable. 

1784 LArAYETTE in Sparks Corr. Anier. Rev. (1853) IV. 
6i_ If it is found that the heicdity endangets the true 
principles of democracy, I am. .leady. .to renounce it. i88z 
Aihenxuni 30 Dec. 896/2 The heiedity and independence 
of the fiefs can be shown to have commenced in . . the tenth 
century. 

3. Biol. The property of organic beings, in virtue 
of which offspring inherit the nature and charac- 
teristics of paients and ancestors generally; the 
tendency of like to beget like. (Often spoken of 
as a law of nature.) 

1863 H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 80 Some naturalists seem 
to entertain a vague belief, that the law of Heredity applies 
only to main characters of stiucture, and not to details. 
Ibid. § 82 Some of the best illustiations of functional heredity 
aie furnished Iw the mental characteristics of the human 
lace. 1869 F, Galton Hercd. Genius 334, I w.ts desirous 
of obtaining facts bearing on heiedity from China. 1889 
PouLTON tr. Weiswann’s Ess. Heredity jzyhci'fiQiCi here- 
dity in Us common acceptation, means that propei ty of an 
oiganism by which its peculiat natme is tiansmitted to its 
descendants.^ aitrib. 1894 Daily News 12 July 6/2 
Heredity philosophers should be interested in the poi traits 
of Mr. Edison’s parents. 

Here-dring, -fare, -feng : see Hebe sb. 
t Herefor, -fore, adv. Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Hebe 
adv. 16 -(-Fob frep.t oi. therefore Du. hiervoor, 
Ger. hierfur, Da. heiforl] 

1. For tius: instead or in consideration of this, 
with a view to this. Still in occas. Sc. use, wiitten 
here/or. 

axjfso Cursor M. 17506 (Gutt.) pir guiftes her for \Coit. 
par-for] giue we 3u. C1380 WycufA/. IVks. III. 343 He 
Was tau3t to strive not herfore. 1349 Chaloner Eras- 
mus on Eolly Sija, Herefoie haue 1 obteined the meicy 
of god. Mod. Sc. Foi the sura of twenty pounds, being the 
consideiation herefor given, 

f 2. For this reason, on this account, theiefore. 

c 1200 Vices <5- Virtues 5 Hierfoie ic am neSer and unmihti. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. {x^io) 149 Heifor kyng Richaid 
wrathes him. 1380 Lay Folks Catech. (Lamb. MS.) 66 
Hei e-fore pe gospel of Mathew seys pat crist bad vs pray 
thus. 1480 Caxton Chroii. Eng, li. 33 Saynt albone suffred 
his martirdome before that saync edmond was marti yd and 
herfor saynt albone is callyd the fyrst martir of Englond. 
1381 Pettie Guazzo’s Civ. Conv. i. (15S6) 2, I will not 
heerefore comraende you so much, c 1620 A. Hume Brit. 
Tongue (1865) 13 Heerfoei, for distinctiones of both sound 
and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and name of i and 
u to the voual sound. 1697 Dallas Stiles i. 84 Herefore 
I beseech your Loidships, tliat ye would.. oidain the said 
Director.. to giant.. Pi ecepts. 

HerefrO'Ul, adv. Now rare. Also 6 Sc. heir- 
fra. [f. as prec. - 1 - From p'ep. Cf. Da. kerfra.l 

1. From this place ; hence. Also, from this state 
or condition. 


1590 dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 33 The boundt 
biehira. till Irland is only xvi. myles. 165 
J. JjROWN Life of Faith (1824) II, viii. 222 Shnll we nev( 
be r^eemed heiefrom? 1839 J. Yxxx.vs,Antipopopr. xii. 6 I 
278 Power to deliver hereto, and to deliver heiefrom, 18; 
Mokbis Earthly Par, IV. 247 Over the mountain-passi 
that men see Herefrom, a town there is. 

2. From this thing, fact, or circumstance ; froi 
this source. 


ISM T. B. La Printaud. Fr. Acad. ii. Ep. to Rdr. 3 Thi 
pionte commodity that issueth herefrom is great. 160; 
Carevv Cornwall ii. (1811) 248 Otheis . may (perhaps) laki 
some light heiefiom to do the like. 1762 Phil. Trans. LII 
472 Herefrom, possibly, the , . pioportional distances of thi 
hxed stars may be essayed at. 

+ Hejje'ft, atfv. Sc. Obs. [f. asprec. -hEETfltA/.' 
Hereafter. 


<71470 Henry HA/foce IX. 1007 Gud loidschip I sail g3 
the hereft, Ihtd, 1212 Tithandis off hym ye sail se son here 

Heregeld (he-regeld). Obs. esc. Hist. Form; 
I Heresield, -gild, -syld, -^eld, -geold, 'j— lieri 
geld; -gild, [OE. hgregield, f, hp'e host, tl 


(Daiiibh) army -pgield, gyld, gild payment, liiljiitc, 
lax = OS. o'lIG. gelt, (ffl. gjald, Goth, 
tribute, payment. The OE. woid did not sinvivc 
into ME., cxc. in Scotland, whcie it logulaily came 
down in the forms IIeueyeed, hcricld, etc. Ihil 
legal antiquaries and liistorical wiitcis, fiom the 
i^lli c., have written of the Old English lax 
under the foim heregeld, -gild. Cf. DANkauLD.] 

0 . E. Hist. The tribute paid to the Danish host ; 
the lax collected to subbidiAc the Danes; Daiiegcld. 

1018 Chaiter of Clint in Tlioriic Dipl. Angl. (18G5) 307 
Swa fda sy3e hwa menu gyldai) hcic;:;jid o(A3e to scip'^yldu 
[Ong. Lai. Ut quoticns populiis uiiivuMis pci solvit lliisuui 
D anis, velad naves]. 0 1030 O. E. Chi on. (I..uid M.S.) anno 
10(0 Hei wa,s pet heiegeold [MS. 1 <\ hcicsild] (^cl.est ji.et 
WBcron xxi |>ubend punda and xeix punda. Ibid. (MS. I) ) 
an, 1052 On pan ylcau *caie alede Eadwaid < yiig p.Lt 
hcrc;5yld pait /Epclied cyng :«i astealde. .p.Ll';:;yld ;^edi elite 
ealle Engla peode on swa langum fyrste. 12.. Chartir 
Eadw.Conf (latei copy) in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV, 224 II 
kiSe ihu .. 3at_seynt Eadmiind inland is scotfie fiam here- 
3eld and fiam ilk o3er gouel. 

1626 Si'LLMAN Gloss. 347 IJctegeld, Pecunia, scu tributum 
alendo exercitm collatum. 1652 Nli-diiam ti. Stldcu's 
Marc Cl.aCj There inteivened 39 yeais from the beginning 
of tliis Tribute (which they call lleicgild, tliat is, a Altlilaiy 
01 Naval Tiibute) to that abolishing of it by King Edward. 
1672 Cowell’s Interpr., Hercgeldih aTnliuteoi 'lax levyed 
for the Maintenance of an Army. 1877 E'li i man Norm, 
Cong. II. vii 123 (ed. 3) The war-lav or kcugcld was 110 
longer exacted. Ibid. 124 note, The het ce^eldi^ a tax foi tlie 
mamlenaiice of the heic or standing aiiny as disliiiguisiied 
fiom the fyrd ot militia. 

Hereliau(gh)t(e, -hault, obs. ff. Herald. 
t Here-lieHCe, ttdv. Obs. or dial. Also 6, y 
dial, berence. [f. IIeue adv. i6-( IIbnce : cf. 
Tuekehence, dial, theretue ; also Da. herhen, 
Ger. hierhin ‘ this way, in this diieclion ’.] 

1 . From this souicc ; from this fact or dicum- 
stance ; as a lesult of this. 

1326 Tindale yas. iv. 1 From whence commelh w.inc and 
fightynge amonge you? come they not hcie heiiLeV even 
off youre volupteousnes. 1578 ' 1 ‘imm!. Caln/nc on Gen. lys 
Herehence flow good works. 1391 R. Turniiuii /' i/inl 
Has. 53 Heience is it that God saith by his Piophet, I will 
loue thee fieely. 1693 Kennetp Tar. Antiq. App. 693 
Another obscivation 1 gather liereheiice. 

2 . From this point forward ; from henceforth. 

*594 livD Sp. Trag, in Hazl, Doddey V. 13 Hcm-hLiiLU 

the fight was eagerly renew’d. 1616 (Siiapman llynmc to 
Hermes 59 But Heimes heiehence having his content Cared 
for no more, 

3 . Away from here ; hence. 

1669 SruRMY Mariner's Mag. i. 2o\Ve will have him befoiu 
we go here-hence. 1847 Halliwlll, Hetuue, liente, IVat. 
Herein (hlorim), adv. [orig. htlr inne, f. htjr 
Hebe adv. 16 + innan, inne, adv., subseq. In, 
adv, nvAprep, Cf. MDu. hierinne, -in, Du. hiei in, 
MHG. hierinne, Ger. hierinne, -in, Exi, herindie, 
heri, Sw. harinne, -in, harii\ 

1 . Here within, in here ; in this place ; in this 
passage, book, etc. ; also, into this place. 

o. c 10(30 /Eltric Horn. II. 3x2 Se ylca is herinne 3e ;;iu 
ser ahredde Sagelyfedan cnihtas. a xz'ze,AnLr. R. 290 Anie 
dogge .. hwat wultu nu herinne? C143Q Merlin 138 lie 
resteth in my chamber here-ynne. 

c 1200 Tiin. Coll, Horn. 113 pe king of blisse wile faren 
herin. <71300 Cursor M. r8434 Til adnm .. Be coineii wit 
his folk here-in. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secietary i. (1625) 136 
Of which this letter heerein inclosed shall beare sufliLient 
testimony. 1673 Ray founi. Low C. 286 Hetiiii were 
many vaulted or arched wallts hewn out of the Rock. 1865 
Wood Homes without H. i. 20 The animal.. scoops out a 
burrow. . Herein it lies asleep all day. 

2 . In this thing, matter, or case ; in this fact, 
circumstance, or condition ; in this jiarticular. 

a. a IZ2S Ancr. R. 12 Herinne is religiun, & nout ipc 
wide hod. C1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 2213 Wher nioost 
sorweisherInneThei wol wefiist amenden and bigynne. 

J3. ffi3oo Cursor M. 21396 A titel sagh he [on pe cios] 
li, ‘ Her-in sal pou ha wictori '. _ 1314 Barclay Cyt. <) Up- 
londyshvi. (Percy Soc.) p. xlviii, Now judge, Coiidon, if 
heiein he pleasour. 1326 Tindale yohuw. 8 Heare in is 
my father glorified. 1390 Siiars. Coni. Err. nr. i. 86 
Heerein you waire against your leputalion. 1710 Bluke- 
LEY Princ. Hum. Knowl, § 59 Heiein consists the know- 
ledge c)f nature, 1897 Leadam in Eng. Hist. Re^n jan. 153 
He insists strongly that the king can be sued, herein oppos- 
ing Bracton. 

1 3 . quasi-j 5 . This place. Obs. 
c 1440 Ipomydon 1877, I am, he said, lorde of hereinne. 
Herein above, herein after, herein before — 
above, after, before, in this document, statute, etc. 
(cf. Here adv. 16), are often wiitten as one woid. 
iS9°Webbe Trav, (Arb.)22 The ciity of lerusalem, wheie 
part of the olde Temple is yet standing, .as herein aftei shall 
beshewed. xC&g Pennsylv. Archives I. loi All and singular 
the premises hereinbefore mentioned. 1768-74 Tucker Li. 
Nat, (1852) II. 413 The illustrations hereinbeloie attempted 
of seyeial important sciipture doctrines. 1802-iz Bentham 
Rattan, Jndic. Evid. (1827) III. 404 The several species 
of makeshift evidence hereinabove brought to view._ 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xv. 350 In the way hereinafter 
prescribed. 1873 Postc Caius ii. § 113 The lequisitions 
hereinbefore explained. 

Hereintil, Hereinto, Heremid : see Hebe 
adv. 16, 

tHerely, lieirly, a. and. adv. Sc. Obs. 
[peril. = OE. herlic, hirlic noble, ? praiseworthy. 
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Bodh. Metr. ix, iS (Gr.).] a. adj. ? Noble, stately, 
b. adv. 7 Nobly, gloriously, splendidly. 

r 1430 Holland Hmvlat 41 1 Part of the feld Was siluer, 
set with ane heit, hen lie and hie. Ibid. 846 All thus thir 
hathillis in hall heiily reinanit, With all welthis at wiss, 
and woishipe to vale, 898 Thus was the Howlat in heide 
heiely at hicht, Floui of all fowlis, thiow fedderis so fair. 

Heremeit, -mit, -my-fc^e, obs. ff. Hekmit. 

II Herenach. (hcTenax). Anglo-Irish. Also 7 
herenagh, bermach, 9 erenach. [Coiruption 
of Irish airchimieach, OIr. airchinnich chief man, 
principal, prince, leader, f. ar-, air- over + cenn, 
cea7m head ; cogn. with Welsh ai-hennig (:— Proto- 
Celtic '{p)arei-qc7inikos, Stokes).] 

In the ancient Irish Church, A lay superintendent 
of church lands; the hereditary warden of the 
chuich. 


1G07 Davits ist Let. to Earl Salish.iz'j^']) 250 For the 
Ileiinach, theie aie few parishes of any compass in extent, 
where theie is not an llerinach Ibtd. 251 Ihe founder 
gave the land to some cleik not being in orders, and to his 
heiis foi evei, with this intent; that he should keep the 
church clean and well repaired, keep hospitality, and giue 
alms to the poot foi the soul's health of the founder. This 
man and his hciis had the name of Ercnack, xfiog in 
Reeves Eccl. Aatiq. (1847) 2og The Coibe. .hath sometime 
under him severall herenaghes. 1727 Cowell's Interpr., 
1 1 erenach., an Aichdcacoii. 1848-51 O’Donovan Four 
Masters a.d. 601 note, Irish A irchinneach, i.e. the hereditary 
waiden of the chuich, usually anglicised Eienach 01 
Ilcrenagh. 1864 McLauchlan Early Scot. Ch. xx. (1885) 
292 The lands wci e usually farmed to a certain individual or 
family of tlie kin who vveie called heienachs. 

Hence HeTenacliy, the office of a Irerenach. 

1609 in Reeves Eecl. Antiq. (1847) 161 But hold their 
heienaghie fiee for ever, 

Hereness (blounes). rare. [f. Herb adv. -f 
-NESS.] The fact or condition of being here. 

1674 N. Fairiax Bulli if Selv. 11 The herenesses and 
thoiencssLS of ghosts. Ibid. 45 A thing is only there, tome, 
in behalf of my being heie, and not there; foi when I am 
there, the thing is clothed with heieness. 1891 E. B. Bax 
Outlooks fr. Ne7u Standp. iii. 1C7 But the thisness, the 
hereness and newness is the illogical and ii rational element 
in .all Reality. 

Hereof (hlorpw). [f. Here adv, i6 + Op prep . : 
cf. Da. heraf, Sw. ha^-af.^ 

1 . Of this; concerning this. 

c 1050 Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 317/3Q pehe 
sum |)mg heiof undprgyte. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 81 Her of 
scid seint lohan in apocalipsi. a 1223 Ancr. E. 64 We 
schulon pauh sonc her eftei spekeii heiof moie. ^1386 
CitAuccR Frankl. T, 691 What sholde I mo ensamplesheer 
of sayn ? 1398 Thcvi.sa Barth, De P. R, iii. viii. (1495) 34 
To purwewe the distynccyon herof. 1351 T. Wilson 
Loffike Ep. (1580) A iij, The Printer heieof . . provoked me 
fii St hereunto. 1617 Mouyson Itin. it, 206 The Spaniaids, 
departed .. on Tuesday the 16 hereof. at66t Fuller 
Worthies, Cambridge (1840) 223 The twigs hereof are 
physic [etc,] 1711 Steeld Spcct. No, 140 lf2 Upon the 
Receipt heieof. 1870 Myers Poems (1873) 47 Thinking 
heieof I wot not. 

' 1 ' 2 . From this ; from here. Obs. 

cizoo Trin. Coil. Mom, 131 Seint iohan com into b's 
vvieche woreld. .her-offe at his ende wurjiliche wende, 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724)263 As bys kyng heiof awoc. C1380 
Wyci IF Sel. Irks. III. 360 What pieest shulde not be paied 
heiof? 1489 Caxton B'aytes of A. in. vi. 177 A moieharde 
questyon . . dependeih heie of, 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 86 
Heieof. .began the first occasion of the oidei of the Gaiter. 
1387 Golding Dc Momay Pref. 3 What will reasonablie 
insue heieof? 

Hereon (hlorpm), adv. Now rare. [f. Hebe 
adv. 16-1- On prep, Cf. MDu. hierane, -aen, MHG. 
and Ger. Meran.l 
'h 1 . Herein. Obs. 

c 1000 in Cod. Dipl. (Kemble) V. 248 Mane;5a oSre freolsas 
heion gewiiien synd. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 6 Yf 
com toys had ony pai te hieron. 1365-73 Coottr Thesaurus 
s.v. Cardo, Hereon consisteth the whole matter. 

2 . a. Of position ; On this place, etc. + D. Of 
motion : To this place (obs), 

ei2os Lav, 1948 pis loud was ihaten Albion, _ pa Biutus 
cum her on. c 1313 Shoreham 3 This, .laddie is chaute . . 
Her-on Jhesus stawe uppe. .for to teche ous stey^e. 

3 . On this subject, matter, etc. ; on this basis. 

c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 23 Her on ic wille Hggen a pet ic heo 
ealdie. ^1225 Ancr, R, 262 3 if heo jjencheS wel heion. 
c 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (1880) 438 penke we heronne ny^t & 
day. 1362 Cooper Anssv. Priv. Masse 72 Heieon 1 
conclude the priest is not bound to minister. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. 61, I will not say, that our discouise hereon, 
shall pass for..authenttckTiuth. v]o\ Gsrsvi Cosm. Sacra 
VI. viii. Index, With the Perfection of Will . . And of Happi- 


ness grounded hereon. 

4 . On (the occurrence of) this; = Hereupon 2. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (1811) 313 Heieon .. oui Foyens 
took heait at grass. 1833 Singleton Vtrgtl I. 272 Heieon 
the Ithacan, with vast ado, Calchas the seer diags foith. 

Hereout (luoraul), adv. In 3 berut, 4 bere 
ute. [f. Here adv. 16 Ooa' adv. Cf. MDu. hie- 
rute, -uut, Du. Meruit, MLG. htr/lt, Gei. hieraus, 
-auszen, Da. /wud, Sw. harut.'\ 

1 . Out of this place, (Of motion and position.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 290 Arne dogge go heiut. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 2033 (Cott.) pi fader slepand. .Liggus here-oute, com se 
pou sail. Ibid. 2567 (Gdtt ) pu cum here vte. c 1423 Seven 
Sag. (P.) 1451 Heie-out I hym herde, And cam out to 
clepyn hym nine. 159X Spensfr Vis. Bellay 146 A “ad • . 
Hereout . . did flie. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouers Bk. 
Physicke 49/1 Distille lieerout a water. 1839 J . Rogers 


Antipopopr. xii. iii. 273 The simiei,, being in purgatory, or 
the puest. .bringing him hereout, 
t 2 . From this source ; hence. Obs. 

1341 CovEKDALE Old Faith ii. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 79 
Hei eout also bring they the docti ine of repentance, a 1368 
-- Hope Eaiihf. XXV. (1574) ij-j Hereout now it followetli, 
that the soules are passible. 

Here-ri'g'h.t, adv. Obs. exe. dial. In 5 ber 
ri^t. [f. Herb adv. 16 + Rioht advi\ Here on 
the spot ; straightway, immediately. 

C X380 YzV Ayri<wi.2738 Her ri3tich be diffye. 1633 Ford 
'Tis Pity II. vi, Piay read it me heie-nght. 1888 Elwori iiv 
W Somerset Word-bk.,s.v.'iAa^ let’s settle it here-iight. 
1893 Wfttsh. Gloss., Mete-right. (1) Of time : on the spot, 
immediately . . (2) Of place : this very spot. 

t Here’sian. [f. as Heresy -p an.] A heretic. 

1673-83 Evelyn Hist. Rclig. (1850) II. 182 note,Taa.t gi and 
heresian, Simon Magus. 

Heresiarcll (he-resiiaik, hlipsiiaik). Also 
7 beer-, [ad. late L. hseresiarcha, ad. Gr. aipt- 
aiap-grjs leader of a school, chief of a sect, f. aipems 
Heresy + -apxTjs ruler. Cf. F. herisiarque (i6th c. 
in Liltre), perh. the immediate source.] A leader 
01 founder of a heresy. Also transf. 

1624 Br. Hall Wks. Ded. to Jas. I, It was a madde conceit 
of that old Pleiesiarch. 1640 — Chr. Aloder. (Ward) 29/1 It 
is one thing to be a heretic, another thing to be an hajresi- 
arch. 1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. p. xiii, I was not 
iugag'd in this Contioversie, by any Ambition of appearing 
in Punt an Heresiaich in Philosophy, by being the Authoi 
of a strange Docti me. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertne's 
Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 2 Jaigoii and austerities are the 
weapons that best serve the pm poses of heiesiarcs and in 
novators. x868 Milman St. Paul's iv. 78 The later strife 
between Courtenay as Archbishop and WycliCfe as principal 
heresiarch. 

So t Heresiaroby, the founding of a heresy ; in 
quot. erron. a chief or arch-heresy. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2.) 255 The rest of the 
Book consists of Heresiarchyes against our blessed Saviour. 

+ Heresia'stic, a. Obs. rare, [irieg. f. Heresy 
( or its source), after ecclesiastic, enthusiastic.'] 
Pi one to heiesy ; heretical. 

1663 Gerbier Counsel B iij b, I would go without being 
inrolled among Heresiastick Seekers, 

Here'simaeh (-miek). rare. [f. Gr. dlpem-s 
Heresy 4- -paxos fighting : cf. Gr. alpeffiopdxos.] 
One who fights against heiesy. 

1824 Thirlwall 29 Nov. in Lett. (1881) I. 81 More of the 
spirit of charity than commonly bieathed through the dis- 
putations of the old Hmresimach [Tertullian]. 

Heresiography (hemesiip-grati). [mod. f. Gr. 
dipms Heresy -h -(ojaRAPHY; d.Chrisiianography, 
an eailier formation of Pagitt’s. So mod.F. Idif- 
siographie.] A description of, or treatise on, heresy 
or heiesies. (The title of a work by E. Pagitt.) 
So Heresio'gfrapher, one who treats of heresies. 

1643 Pagitt {title') Heresiography ; or A description of the 
Hereticks and Sectaries of these latter Times. Ibid. B iv b, 
These sad considerations made me . . wi ite an II ercsiography. 
1822 Southey in Q- Rev. XXVIII. 10 [Their] names have 
escaped the notice of our English heresiographers, 

Heresiologist (he resiuJ-lodgist). [f. as prec. 
-h-(o)LOGiST.] One who treats of heresy or here- 
sies, So HeresioTog'er in same sense ; Hereisio’- 
logy, the study of, or a tieatise on, heresies. 

1710 W. Hume Sacr. Success. 164 You may hear of his 
fame . . from the antient Heiesiologists. 1856 Lit, Church- 
man II, 47/1 Heresiologies .. printed early in tbe sixteenth 
century. 1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects 1B4 For obtaining 
a complete acquaintance with lieresiology. 1873 Lighttoot 
Comm. Col. 283 Heresiologers distinguished four main forms 
of heresy in the pi e-chiistiaii world. 1882-3 Schmv Eticycl. 
Relig. Knoiul. II. 976/1 The principal heiesiologists of the 
early church aie Justin Martyr. .Tertullian. .Clement. 

Heresy (he-resi). Forms: 3-5 eresie, 3-8 
beresie, 4-6 eresye, 4-6 (b)erysy(e, berisie, 
beresye, (5 erreisye, 6 (b)eryse, er(r)ysse, -ee, 
-ye, hearesye, Sc. arrosia), 6-7 bteresie, 4- 
beresy. [a. OF. eresie, heresie (12th c.), mod.F. 
herisie, ad. L. type *heresia (whence also It. eresia, 
Pg./«mw),for L./^c-emw school of thought, philo- 
sophical sect, in eccl. writers, theological heresy, 
a. Gr. at/) fins taking, choosing, choice, course taken, 
course of action or thought, ‘ school ’ of thought, 
philosophic principle or set of principles, philoso- 
phical 01 religious sect ; f. aipfiv to take, middle 
voice dlpuaOai to take for oneself, choose. 

The Gr. woid occurs several times in N.T„ vix. Acts v 17, 
XV. s, xxiv 5, xxvi 5, xxviii. 22, where Eng. veisions from 
Tiiidale lender ‘sect’ (i.e. of the Sadducees, Pharisees, 
Navaienes 01 Christians, considered as sects of the Jews); 
Acts xxiv. 14, where all veisions from Wyclif to 1611 have 
‘ heiesy R. V. ‘ a sect {or heresy) ’ ; in i Cor. xi. 19 Wyclif, 
Genev., Rhem., and 1611 have ‘heresies ’,Tind. andCranm. 
‘ sectes ', R. V. ‘ heiesies {or factions) ' ; in Gal. v. 20, Wycl., 
Tind., Cranm., Rhem. have ‘ sectes Genev. and_i6ii ‘ heie- 
sies R. V. ‘ heresies {or parties) ' ; in 2 Peter ii. i Wyclif, 
Tind., Cranm, Rhem. have ‘secies’, Genev. and 1611 ‘here- 
sies ’, R. V, ‘ heresies (ursects) ’. The eailier sense-develop- 
ment from ‘ religious sect, partj', or faction ' to ‘ doctrine at 
vatiance with the catholic faith ’, lies outside English.] 

1 , 'Theological or religious opinion or doctrine 
maintained in opposition, or held to he contraiy, 
to the ‘ catholic ’ or orthodox doctrine of the Chris- 
tian Church, or, by extension, to that of any church, 
creed, or religious system, considered as orthodox. 


ai2zs Ancr. R. B2 Eresie, God heo iSoncked, ne lixleS 
nout in Eiigeloiid. cizgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 279/36 Switch 
inaneie fals bi-leue : Men cleopeden heiesie. c 1380 Wyclif 
Siriu. Sel. Wks. I. 35 Ajens bis eiesie shulde trewe pieestis 
ciye fast. _ 1388 — Actsxxiv. 14 Aftir the secte which thei 
seien eresie, so y serue to God the fadii. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. iv. Ixix. 48 He fyll into the heresy called Aryannys 
heresy 1533 Stevvart YcoA II 300 Fuill ariosie . . 
That he leiiit fra kirkmen of the Britis 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thi e Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 All hajresie that euii lies 
bene in the Kiik. 1596 Drayton Leg. iv. gog What late 
was Truth, now turn’d to Heresie. 1689 tr. Locke's xst Let. 
on Toleration 61 Use, which is the Supream Law in the 
mattei of_ Language, has determined that Heresie lelates 
to Eriois in Faith, and Schism, to those in Worship or Dis- 
cipline. 1x1694 Tillotson Serin. I. xxxiv. (R.), Deluded 
people 1 that do not considei that the greatest heresie in the 
world IS a wicked life. 1855 Milman Lat. Chi . iii. v. (186.4) 
II. 2 Heresy, 01 dissent from /he dominant religion . . had 
been introduced into the criminal jurisdiction. 1862 Stan- 
Lcv few. Ch. (1S77) I. ix. 186 Tlieie ate always theologians 
keen -sighted to see heresy in the simplest oithodoxy. 1885 
Catholic Diet. S.V., Such Protestants as ate in good faith 
and sincerely deshous of knowing the truth are not heietics 
in the formal sense . . Their heresy is material only — i. e. 
their tenets are in themselves heretical, but they are not 
formal heretics : t. e. they do not incur the guilt of heiesy. 

b. with a andy)/. An instance of this ; a heieti- 
cal opinion or doctrine. (For N. T. use, see note 
to etymology.) 

1303 R. Brunnc Handl. Synne 9671 pan ys a wykkede 
erysye. <71340 Hampolc Tr. (1866) 17 Eiiours and 

herysyes. 1479 Eng Gilds (1870) 417 Heresies and eiroms, 
clepid openly lolladiies. 1556 Chron. Gr. Eriars (Camden) 
20 Pecocke that was hyshoppe of Chechester . . was apecheil 
of dyvers poynttes of eryses. 1537 N. T. (Genev.) 2 Pet. ii. i 
There shalbe false teachers among you : which pryuely shal 
brynge in damnable heresies [Wycl. sectes of perdicioun, 
Tind., Cranm. damnable sectes, R. V. destructive heresies 
{or sects of perdition)], euen denying the Lord, that hath 
hoght them. i6ti Bible Transl. Pref j The Scriptiue .. 
is. .a Physions-shop . . of pi eseruatiues against poisoned here- 
sies. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) IV. xii. 143 Cardinal 
Farnese declared there weie seven heiesies in it. 

2 . By extension, Opinion or docti ine in philoso- 
phy, politics, science, art, etc., at variance with 
those generally accej^ted as authoritative. Also 
with a and//. 

<.1383 Chaucer E, G. W. Prol. 330 (Fairf.) That is an 
heresye ageyns my lawe. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosniogr, 
Glasse 66 Bycause I will not have you to erre with Poetes 
. . I will take the more diligence to drive this Heresie out 
of yom heade. 16x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass u, i. Against 
the received heiesy That England heais no dukes. 17x1 
SwiET E.xaminer No. 40 r 5 All the heiesies in politics 
profusely scatteied by the partizans of the late administra- 
tion. 1843 Miss Mitiord in L’Estrange Life (1870) III. x. 
176, I. piefer Bristol to Bath. .which I suppose, is agieat 
heresy. 1877 E. R. CoNpr.R_. 5 (w. Faith v. 209 The doc- 
trines_ of Evolution .. which it is intellectual heresy .. to 
question. 

3 . In sense of Gr. dip^ens (see etym.) : Opinion 
or doctrine characterizing paiticular individuals or 
parties ; a school of thought ; a sect. 

X382 Wyclif i Cor. xi. 19 It bihoueth heresies for to he. 
X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 339 Aristotle gadrede 
meny disciples into his heresie {in suain hxresim). 1611 
Bible i Cor. xi, 19 Foi there must hee also heresies [Tin- 
dale, Cranwer, sectes ; R factions] among you. 

1679 Hobbes Behemoth (1840) 174 Heresy is a word which, 
when it is used without passion, signifies a private opinion. 
So the different sects of the old philosopheis, Academians, 
Peripatetics, Epicureans, Stoics, &c., ivere called heiesies. 
1B70 W. Graham Lect. Eph. 230 T^e word lieresies was 
the common name for the different philosophical sects, as 
the Stoics, the Epicureans [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as heresy-ferret, -hunt, -hunt- 
ing, -viottger, -mongering ; heresy-stained adj. 

1814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIII. 333 Mad. 
Genlis, and other heiesy fenets, are here censuied. 1872 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. Ixxiii. 13 If the consciences of 
heresy-mongers Yvere not seared. 1882 J. Parker Apost. 
Life I. 140 One of the earliest instances, .of heresy-hunting. 
189X Froude Divorce of Cath, t86 More's chancelioiship 
had been distinguished by heresy-prosecutions. 1894 Westm. 
Gas, 2 Apr. 2/1 The heiesy hunt of Mr. Smith, .was one of 
the most protiacted and determined of modern times. 

Here table, -tage, obs. ff. FIeri table, -tage. 
i’ Heretliroti’gh, adv. Obs. [f. Hede adv, 1 6 
■h Through prep. : cf. Du. hierdoor, Ger. hier- 
durchi] Through this ; by this means ; hereby. 

<7X200 Ohmin 12710 Plerburrh majj mann sen full wel. 
<71430 iv. De Imitatione in. lx. (1893) 141 Heie biuuj it 
liappenib bat. .1 .se cleily what I owe to do. 1396 Dalrymbi-e 
ir. Leslie's Hist. Scot. x. 287 Quha wan the giet Jie. .of al 
the Douglasses heiithiouch 1602 Carew Cornwall 4 a, 
Her Highnesse shipping should heeiethiough he defiauded 
of often supplies. 

Heretic (heTelik), sb. (a.) Forms : 4 eretikfe, 

4- 6 heretyk(e, 4-7 -ike, 6 -</ beretique, -icke, 
(}-8 -iek, 7- heretic ; also 5 beretyo, eretyke, 

5- 6 berretyk, berytik(e, beretyck(a, erytyke, 
6 eret-, erytyeke, beretyque, berytyke, -ycke, 
bseretik, -iek(e, 7 -igtie. [a. F. hdrilique (14th 
c.) ad. eccl. L. hxreiic-us, a. Gr. alperiKos able to 
choose, f. aipi-ecrOai to choose ; subseq. in cccl. 
writers (after aipecns) heretical, heretic. OF. had 
the popularly formed herege, also hei'ite (see Ereqe, 
Eritb). To French derivation is due the position 
of the stress, as differing from w'ords immed. from 
Gr. or L. such as ascedic, theoretic ; cf. cadholic,] 

1 . One who maintains theological or religious 
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opinions al variance with the ' catholic’ or orthodox 
doctrine of the Christian Church, or, by extension, 
that of any church or religious system, considered 
as orthodox. Also irantf. with reference to non- 
Christian religions. 

CI3J0 R. Erunne Chron. (i8io) 320 pe kyng said & did 
crie, pe pape was Iieretike. a 1340 Hampolc Psalter x. i 
Heretikes & fals brefier. 1 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xyi. 73 
If I be ane heretyc .. pan es all heresy pat here es writen, 
1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) ii Thys yere was . . an 
erytyke brentte in Smythfelde for eiyse. 1563 WinJet Four 
Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 71 Gif je neirfoi- haldis ws 
Catholikis to be haaretikis. i6ri Bible Transl. Pref. 8 
Heretikes they call vs by the same light that they call 
theniselues Catholikes, both being wrong. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 251 The Persian Religion at this 
day varies not from the Turks in any particle of the Alcoran ; 
and yet they account one the other Heieticks. 1725 Watts 
Logic I. iv. § 8 When a papist uses the word heretics, he 
generally means the Protestants. <21836 H. Miller 'Test. 
Rocks ix. (1857) 357 Every' form of faith has its heretics. 

■ 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. § 8. 430 The League rejected 
Henry's claims as those of a heretic. 

2. By extension, One who maintains opinions 
upon any subject at variance with those generally 
received or considered authoritative. 

1S99 Shaks. Much Ado i. i. 236 Thou wast euer an 
ohstinate heretique in the despight of Ceautie. c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue i. vii. § 8 My antagonist . . began that 
I was becum an heretik, and the doctour sjierlng liow, 
aiisueied that I deiiyed quho to he spelled with a w, hut 
with qii. 

3. Cotnb., as herelic-hummffy -hunting, -taker. 

1363-87 Foxe a. <S- M. (1861) vil. I. 47 Pashur was. .the 

chief heretic-taker. 1893 J. j. Raven IHs't. Suffolk 163 
Gardiner and Bonner . . were heretic-hunting and heretic- 
huining, 

E. allrib. or adj. =HEnETiCAL. rare. 

1382 WvcLiF 'Titus iii. ro Schonye thou a man heretyk 
[1388 eretik] aftlr oon and the secutidc coreccioun. i6o6 
Proc. agst. Late 'Treiiiors 2 That our said Soveieigne Loid 
the King .. and whole Conimonaltie of the realme of Eng- 
land., were heretique. 1682 Dhvden Reiig. Laid Picf. 
Wks, (Globe) 189 That they may he dispensed vvith in their 
obedience to an heretic prince. 1839 Moru, Herald, in 
Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) 11 , 391 He must con- 
sider it heretic and sinful to ‘ search the Scriptures ’. 1860 
Motlev Neiherl.x. II. 63 To deprive the heretic Queen , , 
both of throne and life. 

Hence 1' Heretioly (-ykely) ady.i as a heretic. 

1338 Wriotheslev Chron. (1875) 1 . go Foure per.sons of 
the Anabaptistes heretykely bare fagottes the same daye at 
Paules Crosse. 

Heretical (h^redikal), a. [ad. med.L. hmre- 
iicdl-is, f, Ivsniic-us Heeetio ; see -al.] Of or 
pertaining to heresy or heretics ; of the nature of 
heresy. 

IS32 More Confni. Tindale Wks. 346/2 Al that in the 
while both bought and solde of those hereticall bokes, 1540 
Act 32 Hen, VIII, c, a6 Diuerse heriticall erroniouse and 
dangeroDSe opinions and doctrines. 1366 in Peacock Eug, 
Ch. Furniture (1866) 104 Masse bookes .. appertayninge to 
the hereticall service. 1602 Puldecke Pandecies 40 They 
[the Turks] and the Peisians, the one seeming htereticall to 
the other, are in continuall wane. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. 
111. xlii. 318 To prove that Christians are not to tolerate . . 
Hairetical Kings. 1702 C. Mather Magu. Chr. w. iv. 
(1832) 71 To bring heterodox, and it may be heretical per- 
sons into their communion, 1861 Stanley East. Ch, vii. 
(1869) 246 No one likes to be called ' heretical but neither 
IS it a term of unmixed eulogy to be called ' orthodox'. 

Hence Hexe'tica<lly adv., in a heretical manner. 
Here-ticalness, heretical quality or character. 

i66i Baxter Mor. Prognost. 11. xxx, 54 If any Minister 
Preach or Pray . .Heretically, to the Danger of the Peoples 
Souls. 1681 H. More Exp. Dan. App, ii. 29: Multitudes 
who, because of their supposed Hereticalness, lay dead, use- 
less and unactive. 1701 Strype Aylmer (R.), He ignorantly 
and heretically held against the bishop, that the soul of man 
was of the substance of God. 

t Heretica'ster. Ohs. rare~'^. [f. Heeetio; 
see -ASTER.] A petty or contemptible heretic. 

«ii7ix Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks, 1721 1 , to A Rem- 
nant who the Gaps of Schism shall close . . Hereticasters 
anathematize. 

Hereticate (hAe-tikdit), v. [f. med.L. Iimreti- 
cat-, ppl. stem of hxreticareX hxretic-us Heretic,] 

1. trans. To pronounce heretical. 

1629 Bp. Hall Auszu, Urban’s Inurh, 9 The Pope hath not 
power (that I may vse his owne word) to hereticate any 
I roposmon. 1702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. vii. iii. (iBse) 
A™itrary and hereticating anathemas. 1873 F. Hall 
Alod. Eftg.^ ig note. Let no one be minded, on the score of 
my neoterism, to hereticate me, as threatening to abet some 
new-fangled form of religious heterodoxy. 

2. To make a heretic of: applied (by opponents) 
to the ceremony of death-bed inauguration {Conso- 
lamentum) reported to have been practised by the 
Albigenses in the I3th c. 

1731 S. Chandler tr. Limlorclis Hist. Inquis. 1 . 1. viii. 
34 'I'ls reported of Petrus Sancii, that being called to here- 
ticate a certain sick Woman, she was not then hereticated ; 
because he did not think it proper upon Account of her not 
being weak enough. And afterwards . . Petrus Sancii did not 
hereticate her, because she recovered. 1832 S. R. Maitland 
Albigenses § Wald. xii. 459 Could Peter Aiiterlus really 
believe that he saved the souls of those whom he hereticated ? 
1883 Sat. Rev, 31 Mar. 404/r. 

Hence HereticaTion [med.L. hsereticdtio\ the 
action of hereticating (in both senses); esp. that 
attributed to the Albigenses. Sere'ticatox, one 
who hereticates or denounces heresy. 
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*683 Baxter Parnphr. N. T. Heb. i. Annot., Tlie Hereti- 
cators will quarrel with it. 1731 S. Chandler tr. Limborc/i’s 
Hist. Inquis. I. i. vht. 53 Others [Albigenses] only enter’d 
into a Covenant with these pei feet ones, .that at the End of 
Life they would be received into their Sect. This Recep- 
tion is often called Heretication . . This Admission . . was 
called Spiritual Baptism, The Consolation, The Reception, 
and Good End. 1832 S. R. M.kvn.kms Albigesiscs Wald. 
IX, 232 note. Their absolution wa.s general, and performed 
by the imposition of hands, in the ceremony of heretication. 
1880 Guardian 21 Apr. 520 The light of excommunication 
was instanced in the heieticatioii of the Artemonites, a soil 
of premature Aiians. 1883 Sat, Rev. 31 Mar. 404/r I'hey 
[Aljiigensians] adopted . .a ceremony of imposition of hands, 
variously designated consolamnUnm, or ‘heretication', fol- 
lowed by the Jiminra or fasting to death. 

Here'tieide. [erron. f. Heretic + -gide 2.] 
The putting of a heietic to death. 

1702 C. Mather Chr. vii. iv. (1852) 525 Nor do I 

look upon hereticicle as an evangelical way for the ex- 
tinguishing ofheiesies. 

Here'ticize, w. [f. H eretic - t--izE.] irnns.'Yo 
pronounce heretical. 

1830 PusEY Hist. Enej.^ II. 194 [It] was forthwith arbi- 
trarily cried down, herelicized, .nutl destroyed. Ibid, jro 'The 
despised and hereticized Pietists. 

Here-till, ad-u. Sc. [f. Here cuiv. 16 + Till: 
cf. Da. hertil, Sw. lidrtili] = Hereto. 

J37S Barbour Bruce xni. 241 Quhen her-till all asseniit 
war. Ibid. xx. 144 Heir-till thair Athis can thai ina. 

Hereto (hlort/?-), adv. [f. Here adv. 16 + To 
prep. Cf. MDu., Du. liierloe, Ger. ]iicrzuh\ 
fl. To this place, liither. Ohs. 
c 1203 Lay, 25321 Her to he wule leden kinges. 1398 R. 
Bernard tr. 'Percfico, Andria\. i. (1629) 9/2 Being hereto 
driuen through very pouerty. 

2 . To this matter, subject, etc . ; with reference to 
or in regard to this point. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 33 Ne jienche 5e herto. a fiz^Ancr. 
R. 388 Herto ualleS n tale. ri386 Chaucer Mclih. p 325 
Heer-to accordeth Seint Paul the Apostle, c 1470 Henry 
Wallace x. 1125 Will ye her to accord? 1326 Tindale 
2 Cor. via. 10 And I geve counsell hereto. 1682 Norris 
Hicrocles 9 Agreeable hereto are the words of the Oracle. 

3 . (Annexed) to this document, etc. 

*SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glnsse 152 An open sheet, 
whiche must here to be annexid. i8g6 Acl 59-60 Viet, c, 13 
§ 1 The acts enumerated in the schedule hereto. 

1 4 . In addition to this. Ohs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. 1 . 45/2 Hauing no skill in wavre- 
like discipline, and heereto being naked without furniture of 
armour, 

•[ 5 . Up to this time, hitherto. Ohs. 

1SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 39 For the better 
understanding such Ihinges as herto arc spoken. 1382 N. 
Lichefilld tr. Casianheda's Conq. E. Ltd. Ixxix. 159 b, 
Heereto he had bene a friend to the King of Calicut, 1607 
Shahs. Car, 11, ii. 64 If he remember a kinder value of the 
People, then he hath hereto priz’d them at. 
t Hence HeiretobefoTe, adv. Ohs, Heretofore. 
1667 Chamderlayne St. Gt. Brit. i. Introd. (1684) 3 To 
endeavour the restauration of what was heretobefore better 
and the abolition of what is worse. 

t He'retochy. Ohs. rare. [f. hereioch Here- 
TOGA, after county, duchy, etc.] The territory ntlcd 
by a heretoga. 

1377-87 Harrison England i. vii. in Holinshed 16 Kent 
. .was made an earledorae or Heretochie . . Athelstone his 
sonne, being the first Earle orHeretoch of the same. Ibid., 
Northumberland . . was onlie governed by earls as Here- 
toches, as an Heretoeby. 

Heretofore (hiojt;?f 5 »u), adv. (a., sb.) Also 
4-5 ]ieretoforn(e. [f. Here adv. 16 -1- Topore, 
OE. idforart', cf. MDu. hiertevoren, Ger. hterzuvor.'\ 

A. adv. Before this time ; before now ; in time 
past ; formerly. 

C1330 Will. Palcme 1816 For here-to-fore of hardnesse 
hadestow neuer. 1387-8 T. U sic 'Pest. Love iii. viii. (Skeat) 
1 . 113 Will of rightfuinesse is the ilke same rightfuhiesse as 
here toforne is shewed, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 87 Where ben 
hese worhi hat were heere-lo-forn ? 1333 Eden Decades 214 
I he lyke hath not heretofore byn knowen. a 1680 Butler 
Ran. (1759) I- 126 The Pagans heietofore Did their own 
Handyworks_ adore. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. n. § n The 
political Writings of such as have heretofore passed for wise 
men. i860 Tyndall Glac, n. iiL 244, I tried the methods 
heretofore pursued. 

B. adj. Former, previous. 

i49i^<-if 7 Hen. VII, c. 22_§ 3 Annuyties graunted. .by.. 
Piers Courteney somtyme Bisshoppe of Excestre or by any 
othre heretoforn Bisshoppe there. 1656-7 R. Venning 
Mercies Mcniortal 17 Heretofore-mercies are grounds to 
look for hereafter-mercies. 1839 Mrs. Papendiek Crt. * 
Priv. Ltfe Q. Charlotte (1887) II. xv. 94 But he felt the loss, 
tor of uis heretofore allowances, (t 1864 Hawthorne 

Note~B 7 ^s, (1879) 1 , 22 In his heretofore voyages. 

C. SO. Time past ; the past. 

1824 Galt Rothelan vi. vi,The same sort of being that he 
has been in the heretofore. 1876 J, Martineau Hours Th. 
(1877) 230 The relation of his Now to a heretofore and a 
hereafter. 


Jc£6V6li0l0*]?6Xil]l6, udv-, mre. £f. prec. afl 
afore-, before-timei\ =prec. 

1481 Caxton R eynard (Arb.) 67 , 1 haue yet here to fi 
many agood comiseyl and prouffytal; 
1866 N eale F equences ip Hymns 158 Though by the wav 
pass^ we have not passed hei etoforetime, 

Heretoga (lie-retouga), lieretoch., -tog 

Forms: i heretosa, 2 heretoche, 3 he" 
heereto^e, Rist. 6-9 heretooh., 8-9 -togh, -tog 
[OE. heretoga hp-toga, -iiga, OS. hfriu 


(MDu. hertoge, -lock, -tick, Du. hcrlof), OIIG. 
hp'izogo (MllCj. herzoge, G. herzog), ON. hertogi 
(.Sw. hcriig, D.t. herivg)', f. lipd, hp-e irMRiJ .sb. 
army + OK. -/Lgrt, OLG. -iogo, OIIG. agciil- 
noun, f. weak grade tug-, tog- of *iciihan, OK. 
*Hohan, it’on to lead : sec Tjce v. (cognate with L. 
duc-cre, dux). The Hist, forms hereioch, -togh re- 
present med.L. hcrclochiusi\ 

0. E, Jlist. The leader of an army; the com- 
mander of the militia of a shire or district. As 
it was rendered by L. dux, and was the same word 
as Ger. herzog, it was taken by 17 th and iKth c. 
writers as — Duke. 

<•900 tr. Bxda's Hist. i. xii. [xv.] (i8go) 52 Wmion 5 :i 
tercst hcoru latteowas and liercto.iinn twe.’jen 3;eliiohi.T Ifoii- 
ge.st unci Horsa. ciooo TElI'Ric Nttut. .xiii. i Moiscs se 
nircra heretoga. a 1175 Cott. Horn. 243 Se jie get) into fihtc 
wiS-uLe heretoche. r 1203 Lay. 10268 Seuaiiis wes licnm 
limra-toje. 1377-87 [see Hr.iinoeiiv], 1641 in //<iW. yi//.t<'. 
(Malh.) V. 48 Lieutenant.s of counties (anciently known by 
the name of Heretoch). 1643 IIhui.t: Answer io P'eint. 
24 The ancient Goveinonrs of the Militia of the Realme, 
both by sea and land cql’d Heretochs, which Lamburd 
likens to the Fligli Con.sUibles of France. 1761 IIuml; Hist. 
Eng. 1 . App, i. 92 note, 'Flic heieloghs or dukes, and the 
shcrilTs, were chosen by the fieeholdcrs in the folkmole. 
1763 Blackstonc Comm. I. 408 In ilie time of onr .S'a\oii 
ancestors . . the military force of this kingdom was in the 
hands of the dukes or heretochs. 1848 Lvi ion Harold vi. 
vi, If thou wert as frank in the giitu land of thy Iieretogh. 
1874 Sruiiiis Const. Hist. I. iv. 66 In a. d, 4.(1), under two 
herciogas, Hengist and Ilorsa, the strangers came. 

Heretrix : see Heritrix, 

Hereunder (hlorwudni), adv. [f. Here adv. 
16 + Under / xi?/. Cf, Du. hicrouder, Ger. hicr- 
unier, Da. henmdrr, Sw. hiiriuidcr.^ Under Uiis. 

1 . Subsequently (mentioned or set down) in this 
document, book, etc. 

1425 K. E. Wills (188a) 65 pis here-vinler wiiten ys my 
hast will, 1386 T. B. La Prinumd. JH. Acad. i. (1589) 101 
The eFects heeriinder mentioned of this fust vcilne. 1693 
Vesiry Bks. (Surtees) 257 Wee whose names aie heiounder 
wiilLen. 1893 Crockett Stkhit Minister 2, p The result is 
appended hereunder. 

2 . Under or beneath lliis surface or appearance. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Rclal. 201 There must 

needs lie hereunder some falsity and deceipt, 

3. Under this title, lieading, etc. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 95 Whatsoever con- 
taineth any speciall request, is heieundar included. 

4. Under the authority of this (statute or the like). 

1880 Mississippi Code § 1114 No indictment heieumler 

.shall be qua.slied for want of form. 

Hereunto (hlorwit??-, -vnUi), adv. [f. Here 
adv. 16 -1- Unto prep.} Unto or to this place ; to 
this thing, matter, subject, etc.; to this document. 

1309 Fisher Fun. Senn. C'icss RichwondVfkts, (1876) 299 
Herevnto hi.s' ryghtwy.snes also sholde enclyne hym. 1577 
B. Googc Heresbaclis Hush, i. (1586) 12 h, Hereunto is also 
ioyned my Larder. 1396 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 40 In vvHiies 
whereof they have hearnnto .set their hands. 1630 Wads- 
worth Pilgr. iii. 18 All the schooles are not admitted here 
vnto. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 126 P2 We whose Names 
are hereunto subscribed. 1803 Med. 'Jrnl. IX. 253 Adjoin- 
ing hereunto on the east, is a ward, eighty feet front. 

Hereupon (hwrnpp-n), adv. [1. Here adv. 16 
+ Upon prep.] 

1. Upon this thing, point, subject, or matter. 

eziqs Lamb, Flom. /tg Her uppon heo JiencheiJ muchele 

mare jien uppon godalmihtin. 1391 Si'en.scr M. Huhherd 
123 It behoue5.,to resoluc first herevpon. <11626 Bacon 
New Afl. {16^1) s Consulting hereupon amongst our Selve.s. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxvi, 226 Hereupon a question 
may be asked, 

2. Immediately following upon this (in time or 
consequence). 

C1340 Cursor M, 4943 (Fairf.) Her a-pon bai stale my 
hinge, c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 1643 Hypsip., And her- 
upon, at night they metle y-fere. 1368 Graiton Chron. II. 
73 Hereupon the kinges messengers were put in prison. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. x. § i What other effect could 
hereupon ensue. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist. i6?/< C. II. 
Ill, xviii, 261 Hereupon there wa.s a great murmur. 1863 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid, in Georgia 34, I hereupon had to 
explain to them [etc.]. 

Herewde, obs. form of Herald. 

Herewith (hwawi'S), adv. [f. Herb adv. 16 + 
With prep, Cf. Da. hervedh] 

1. With this ; along with or together with this. 

1017-a^ in Earle Land Charters 236 pis wass gedon be 
pyssa witenagewytncssae pe herwiS nyoan awritene btanclaci. 
C1380 Wyclif Lait Age Ch. p. xxxii, Her wip acordip 
Carnosencis. 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. xlviii. 
93^ The abstracts whereof we send unto your highness here- 
with, 1641 Sir E, Nicholas in N . Papers (Camden) 34 
You shal receave hearewith a pacquett from his Majestie. 
17SS G. Washington Lett. Writ, i 88 g I. 145, I herewith 
send you a small map of the back country, 
f 2 . At the same time with this ; upon this ; with 
these words, etc. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 24479 (Cott.) Her-wit come me son 
succur. <21340 Ibid. 11895 (Trin.) Herwi^ bei let fie heed 
down And vp he feet of bat feloun. 1346 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 61 Well (quoth she) till soone, fare ye well . . Out at 
doores went she herewith. 

3. By means of this ; hereby. 

1360 Bible (Genev.) Mai. iii. 10 Prone me now herewith, 
sayeth the Lord of hostes, if [etc,]. 1397 Hooker .Ecr/.Fo/.v. 
xxix. § 5 The weak are offended herewith. 1893 M. S. Terry 
in Barrows Pari. Reiig, I. 698 Herewith we worship thee. 
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E!63?6W].'tjll3il (hlojwitJg'l), adv. avch. [£. Heee 
adv. i6 + Withal.] = Herewith. 

«'i384 Chaucek W. Fame m. si6 Herwithal ther come 
anoon Anotlier huge companye. 1501 Plnmpton Corr. 
(Camden) 154, I copied them, as your worship shall see 
& receive herewthall dosed. 1383 Abp. Sandys Serm] 
paiker Soc.) aoi Ihe eyes even of the wise are blinded 
hei-ewithal 1642 Fuuxu Ploly <5. Prof. St. in. xiii. X84 
Herewithall Doctoiir Wlntaker was much delighted. 1701 
UUI'VVV Cosm. Sacra iv. (L.), Piofessing that herewithal he 
owed, and oliered up himself body and soul, unto God. 

tHe-reword. Obs. [OE.,f. stem of to 
praise + Word.] Word of praise; praise, renown 
glory. ’ 


^bi.ron. (MS. F.) an. roog (Earle) 142 note, 3 Da 
wolde Jdnhtnc ^eeainian him heie word. cii-jsLamb.Hom. 
137 penne he bigeteo hereword Sere mide. c 1203 Lay. 11917 
Heo hmfde al |>at haire-woid [c 1275 here- word] of pan 
maidenen of pis mid. a 1225 Ancr. R. 148 peo pet forleoseS 
& a.spilIeo al hore god puruh wilnunge of heieword. 

t He’reworth, a. Obs. In 3 herewiar^S. [See 
prec.] Worthy of praise; to be praised. 
a 122S yaliana 33 HerewurSe healent. 


t He'reyeld, herield. Old Sc. Lazo. Forms: 
6 here^eld, -;eild, (lierre5elda), herield, hyr- 
ald, -eild, 7 h0rre2:eld(e, 9 herezeld, {erron. 
herizeld). [The same word as OE. heregeld, 
Heregeld, used in Scotland in sense of Heriot.] 
The render to the superior of the best living ani- 
mal of a deceased vassal ; al an early date com- 
muted for a fixed money payment, and now practi- 
cally obsolete: see quot. 1861; corresponding to 
Eng. Heriot. 


rtiSoo Qnai. Bitr^. Scot. c. 17 In burgh sail nocht he 
herde bludewy t na3it stokisdynt na merchet na here3elde [nec 
merchet nec herleth] nanane suilk maner of thyng. [1508 in 
D. VA.a.c's. II ist. Brechin (1S67) II. 31 A horse as the Herield of 
. .John Carnegy his father.] 1333 Lyndesay Satyre 1986 Our 
gude gray meir was baittancl on the feild And our Land’s 
laiid tuik hir, for his hyreild. c 1373 Balfour's Practicks 
(1754) Na heregeld sould be paid. 1397 Sicene De Verb. 

H ep'c^clda, is the best aiicht, oxe, kowe, or vther 
beast q^uliilk ane husband-nian. .hes in his possession, the 
time ot his decease, quhilk audit and suld be given to his 
Landis-lordc. 1693 Stair Insi. (ed. 2) ii. iii § 80 The 
Herezeld was found due to the La[dy] Liferenter, though 
the Defunct had the lioom in Steelbovv. 1861 W. ’Bell Biei, 
Law ScoiL s.v., This exaction has been long unknown in 
piactice. .Sometimes, in striking a composition, the value of 
the herezeld is stated against the vassal in money at a low 
conversion. 

aitrib. 133^ Lyndesay 3904 From thine-furth thay 

sail want thair hyrald-hors. 1332 — Monarche 4734 Than 
cumis the Landis Lorde, perfors, And cleiks tyll hym ane 
herield hois. 


Hereye'sterday. . ? Obs. [app. a corruption 
of ereyesterdayt OE. *kygystrandvg^ f. Ere before 
-♦■Yesterday : cf. Dn. eergisieren^ OHG. irgestern, 
Ger. ehegestem, in same sense.] The clay before 
yesterday. 

a 1662 R. Baileie Lett. (T77S) II. 73 (Jam.) Always here, 
yesterday, when we were at the very end of it. 
Herfest(e, obs, forms of Harvest. 
Hergulutier, var. Argoletier, Harghlater. 
Herhaud, -hault, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Hericano, obs. form of Hurrioanb, 
t He-rieide. Obs. rare - \ [f. L. {h)e}'ns master 
+ -ciDE 2.] The murder of a lord or master. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11, xlvi. 230 That punish 
Treachery, Perfidiousness, and Hericide with smart and 
ignominy. 

Herie, herier, heriful : see Heby zt. Obs., to 
praise. Herield, -i5eld, var. FIereyeld, Obs. 
Herif, obs. form of Hairie. 
t He'rigaut, Obs. Also 4 herygoud, (8 
herigald). [a. OF. Jierigatit, hergatit, hargatii, 
pi. -gatis (14th c. in Godefroi), med.L. herigaldttsl] 
An upper garment or cloak worn by men and women 
in the 13111 and 14th centuries. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) T1391 Mani on . . hor armes awei 
caste & chaungede horn vor herigaus [v.r. hergaus]. c 1323 
in Pol. Songs (Camden) 136 An heme in a herygoud with 
honginde sleven. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 148 Hopez pou I 
be a harlot pi erigaut to prayse? {vjz’j Cowell's Inierpr,, 
Herigalds, a Sort of garment so called.] 

Herile (heToil), a. rare. [ad. L. {h)erll-is, 
f. {Ji)erus master.] Of or pertaining to a master. 

1644 H. Parker PoJ>. 36 The power of Masters or 
Lords from the Greek we terme Despoticall, from the La^ne 
Herile. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, vr. (1701) 265/2 The 
Government of a F amily . . is partly Paternal, partly Nuptial, 
partly Herile, partly Acquisitive. [1837-9 Hallam Hist, 
Lit. (1855) IV, I’jy In the sixth book we have disquisitions 
on matrimony, .on paternal, and on herile piwer.] 

So tHerility [ad. med.L. {h)erTlUd$\, master- 
ship’ (Blount Glossogr. 16^6). 

Herinacious, van of Erinaceous. 

Z790 Bruce 'Prav. V. 143 Long herinacious hairs which, 
like small thorns, grow about his back. 

Hering, obs. form of Herring. 

Heriot (he’ript). Forms: i hereSeatu, here- 
Seatwa,-we, 3— 4lieriet, 6 h.er(r)iotte, haryotte, 
(aryott), 6-7 h.ar(r)iot, 7 herriott, 7~8 herriot, 
heriot. [OE. heregeaiwa, -we, f. here 
Herb sb. army, host -h geatwa, geaiwe trappings, 
equipments, oin aments, armour.] 

VOL. V, 


1 1 . Military equipments. (Only in OE.) 

f 888 K., .Alfred Boeth. xxxvii. § i Mid gyldenum hylt 
sweordum, and mid mani^fca-Idum heregeatvvum iehyrste. 

Battle o_f Maldon 48 Hi willa^ eow to gafole garas 
syllan, aettrene ord and ealda swurd, 3a herexeatu 5e eow 
hilde ne deah. 

2. Eng. Lazo. A feudal service, originally con- 
sisting of weapons, horses, and other military 
equipments, restored to a lord on the death of his 
tenant ; afterwards a render of the best live beast 
or dead chattel of a deceased tenant due by legal 
custom to the lord of whom he held ; the corre- 
sponding payment in Sc. Law was the Hereyeld. 

At an early period this render was commuted in many 
cases for a fixed money payment. The heriot is now an 
incident ofmanorial tenuresonly. In some exceptional cases, 
it is also due on a change of tenants, and even on the entry 
of a new lord. Suit heriot .- see quot. 1882, 

cgSo Dipl. Angl. Hivi Sax. (Th.) 499 And pam cinge 
minne haeregeatwa, feower sweoi'd, and feower spsera, and 
feower scyldas. a 103S Lazos igCnztt ii. c. 71 [72] (Schmid) 
And beon pa here-geata \p.rr. neregeate, herigeata] swa hit 
msolic sy. Eorles . . eahta hors, feower jesadelode and 
feower ungesadelode, and feower helmas and feower byrnan 
and ehta spera and call swa feala scylda and feower swurd 
and twa hund mancus goldes. Ibid. c. 78 [79] Se man pe on 
pam fyrdunge astforan his hlaforde fealle..beon pa heie- 
geata forgyfene. c 1290 .y. Eng. Leg. I. 443/480 On of is 
pouei e Men wende of lif-dawe. And is beste best to heiiet 
men brou3te him, ase it was lawe. 1343 in Kennett Par. 
Antiy. (1818) 11. 83 Juliana Hardy, .diem clausitextremam, 
et accidit domino nova heriota ii. boves pret. xvi x. c 1300 
In W. Denton Eng. xsth Cent. (1888)319 note. Now yowr 
farmer takes in & lettes at hys wylle with owt fyne or aryott 
to yowe. 1323 Fitzhcrb. Snrv. xii. (1539) 29 There be two 
maner of hei riottes. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Ample, For a Heriot 
whereof the Landlord takes his deceased tenants best hoi se. 
1641 Brome Jovial Crew i. Wks. 1873 III. 356 What 
Harlots have you tane fiom forlorne Widows? 1647 Fuller 
Gd. Th. in Worse T. (1841) 128 There accrueth to theland- 
loid a fine and heriot from his tenant taking a farther estate 
in his lease, 1767BLACKSTONE Comm. Il.vi. (1809)97 Heiiots 
. .are a render of the best beast or other good (as the custom 
may be) to the lord on the death of the tenant. 1861 Pear- 
son Early ^ Mid. Ages Eng. 426 The heriot conveyed the 
acknowledgement of former vassalage, and, from analogy, 
one was claimed by the church at the death of every believer. 
1S74 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. ii, 24 note. The warhorse and 
spear were the gift of th& princeps and the 01 igin of the later 
heriot. Ibid. ix. 261 The change of the heriot to the relief 
implies a suspension of ownership, and carries with h tlie 
custom of livery of seisin. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 162 
The Heriot of English Copyhold tenure . .has been explained 
as an acknowledgment of the Lord’s ownership of the 
cattle with which he anciently stocked the land of his vil- 
leins. 1882 A. Brown Scrivetcs Copyholds vi. 1 1 (ed. 6) 213 
A heriot reserved on lease, or suit heriot, pai takes strictly 
of the nature of rent, so that the lord cannot seize, but must 
either distrain . .or bring an action. 

b. transf. Apislied to analogous payments in 
other countries. 

164a Fuller Holy <$• Prof. St, v. xviii. 430 The petty-Land- 
lords of the times, to whom rich lines and heriots would 
accrue upon every exchange . . took part with Andronicus. 
c 164s Howell Lett. 1. i. xxxviii, He is contented with a 
white Mule, and Purse of Pistols about the neck, which 
he receives evry yeer for a heiriot or homage. 170S Bos- 
MAN Guinea 448 The eldest Son is sole Heir, but is obliged 
to present a Slave by way of Herriot to the King. 

‘ 5 - fif- 

a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams 11. (1692) 228 His body was 
interred, .in Llangeday, the heriot which every son of Adam 
must pay to the Lord of the Mannor of the whole Earth. 
1680 Crowne Mis. Civ. War 11. ig Cruelly sworn ; But yet 
such oatlis are heriots, which widows To custom always pay, 
when a life falls. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as heriot-land ", lieriot 
custom, heriot service (see quot. 1767). 

1002 in Earle LanE Charters [iSBS) 220 Dmt heregeatlancl 
aet Suttuiie. 1S31 Dial, on Lazos Eng. ii. ix. (1638) 75 For 
heriot service the Lord shall distraine. a 1676 Hale Anal. 
Lazo xxvii. (1739) 71 This Acquisition by Act in Law may 
be, .4. By Custom as in the Case of Heriot Custom. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. Il.xxviii. (1799) 422 Heriot-seryice, and 
lieriot-custom. The former are . . due upon a special reser- 
vation in a grant or lease of lands, and therefore amount 
to little more than a mere rent: the latter arise upon no 
special reservation whatsoever, but depend merely upon im- 
memorial usage and custom. 1896 Daily Nezus 4_Nov, 6/6 
In the (jourt of Appeal yesterday. . Sir Thomas claimed that 
either by heriot custom or heriot service he was entitled to 
a heriot of the best beast of the deceased tenant. 

Hence f He'riotage Obs. (see quot.), _ 

1611 Cotgr., Droid de meilleur Cnitel, heriotage ; the 
best chatell a tenant hath when he dies, due vnto his Land- 
lord. 

Heriotable (he-riptabT), a. [See -able.] 
Subject or liable to the payment of heriots. 

1398 Kitchin Courts Led {1675) 269 The Husband and 
Wife and their Son purchase Lands joyntly Harriotahle. 
1607 Nordcn Surv. Dial. 102 It hehoveth the Lord to 
know, who be tlie tenants, .belonging to an heriotable tene- 
ment, because every part continueth heiiotable. 1777 
Nicolson & Burn Hist. Westzn. 4 Cztmb. I. 174 The 
tenants are chiefly customary and heriotable. 1889 Jessopp 
Coming of Friars v. 223 Richard . . protested that his land 
was not heriotable. 

Herisipelas, obs. form of Erysipelas. 
Herissou (he'risan). [a. F. hirisson, OF. 
herifon, -ichon (i 2th c. in Littre) late L, '^heri- 
cidnent Urchin, augmentative of hericius, ericius.'] 
f 1 . A hedgehog, urchin. Obs. 

1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. xii. (ed. 7) 335 He . . hath the 
feet of a Herison, c 1600 Bukel Pilgr. in J. Watson Coll. 


HERITABLY. 

Poems (1706) II. 26 (Jam.) The Houlet and the Herison Out 
of the airt Septentrion Come with ane feiifull voce. 

II 2 . Fortif. E barrier, consisting of a revolving 
beam, armed with iron spikes. 

1704 in J. Harris Lex. Techn. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd. 
S.V., Heiissons are frequently placed before gates. 1833 
Stocqueler Milit. Encycl., Herisson, a formidable hedge 
or chevaux-de-frise, made of one stout beam fenced by a 
number of iron spikes . . which being fixed upon a pivot, re- 
volves in eveiy direction upon being touched, always pre- 
senting a front of pikes. 

3 . ‘ A sort of wooden horse set with spikes or 
points, fomierly used as a military punishment, the 
culprit being mounted upon it ' {Cent. Diet.). 
t Heifit, zj. Obs. Also 6 heryt. [a. OF. heHier 
(i2tb c. in Littre);— L. herediidref] trans.To inherit, 
«iS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M.Aurel. (1546) Ffiij, He 
that lyueth, heryteth death. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 155 
And make.. them herit Glory’s throne. 

-j- He‘rit, sb. Obs. [? f. prec.] Inheritance. 
c 147s Parteuay 38 In riches herite was not in ]>& best. But 
of good lyuyng was in-dede and set. 

Heritabi‘lity. [f. next + -ity.] The quality 
of being heritable, or capable of being inherited. 

1832 Phaser's Mag. V. 45 This tax, thus securing the 
heritability of offices, was not perpetual. 1882 A. Gray in 
Prao. Anter. Acad. Arts XVII. 449 The importance of 
heritability, which is an essential part of Dai winism, would 
seem to have had a significant illustration in the person of 
its great expounder. 1890 Advance iChicazo) 15 May, Did 
you ever think about the heritability of such qualities ? 

Heritable (he’ritab’l), a. {sb.) Also 4-8 here-, 
[a. F. heritable (1206 in Godef.), f. Mriier\ see 
Herit vi\ 

1 . Capable of being inherited, inheritable ; in Sc. 
and Civil Law, said esp. of property, or rights per- 
taining thereto, that pass by inheritance to heirs- 
at-law, as distinguished from movable property or 
rights, which do not so descend. 

Heritable jurisdictions, grants of criminal jurisdiction 
bestowed on some of the Scottish nobility with a view to the 
more easy and prompt administration of justice. Abolished 
1747 by Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Machor 92 He gaf of heretable 
rycht To ^dis seruice al jtat ton. 1523 Ld. Berners A’zwAj. 

1. xiv. 14 The kyng. .dyd gyue hym cccc. markis sterlyngis 
of rent heritable, to hold of hym in fee. 163a Litiigow 
Trav. 62 Ithaca . . was the heretable _ Kingdome of the 
worthy Ulysses. 1687 Royal Proclam, in Lend, Gas. No. 
2221/4 No Faw, Custom or Constitution , . can . . Restrain 
Us from conferring Heretable Rights and Priviledges upon 
them. 1689 Pz-oc. Convent. Est. Scotl. in Somers Tracts 

II. 387 Imposing them where there were heritable Offices 
and Jurisdictions. _ 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § i All 
Heietable Jurisdictions of Justiciary, and all Regalities 
and Heietable Baillieries .. shall be .. abrogated, taken 
away, and totally dissolved and extinguished. 1766 W. 
Gordon Gen. Couniing-ho. 463 Inventory of the moveable and 
heretable estate. 1832 Austin Jurispr. i 1879) I. xiv. 392 The 
rights descendible to heiis as distinguished from those de- 
scendible to executors or administrators are in the law of 
Scotland denoted by the appropriate term heritable. 1848 
Mill PoLEcon. 11. li. § 7 CD ther examples of piopeity which 
ought not to have been created, are properties in public 
trusts ; such as. . the heritable jurisdictions. 

b. Sc. Lazv. Pertaining to or connected with 
heritable property. 

Heritable bond, a bond for a sum of money, to which is 
joined, for the creditor’s further security, a conveyance of 
land or of heritage, to be held by the creditor in security of 
the debt. Heritable security, security either constituted by 
infeftment in favour of the creditor, or depending on the 
force of a condition qualifying the right of property (Bell 
Did. Lazo Scotl.). 

c Ba four's Pradichs 221 The executouils may 

not be callit..to warrand ony heritabill infeftment or dis- 
positioun maid be the deid hefoir his deceis. 1801 Hist. 
Ezerope in Aim. Reg. 134/2 The value of what, in that part 
of the Island, is called heritable security. Mod. (Title of 
Company, Edin.), Heritable Securities and Mortgage In- 
vestment Association Limited. 

2 . Naturally transmissible or transmitted from 
parent to offspring ; hereditary. 

1370 Buchanan Ane A dnionit, Wks. (1892) 32 Arrogance, 
crueltie, dissimulatioun, and heretabill tressoun. 1371 Gold- 
ing Calznn on Ps. li. 7 Sinne floweth by infection intoo the 
offspring, and is as it were heritable. 1784 De Lolme Eng. 
Const. I. iii. (ed. 4) 40 Heritable forms of devotions and 
creeds. 1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 45 No heritable 
disease in the family. 

3 . Of persons : Capable of inheriting or taking 
by descent ; succeeding by right of inheritance. 

c 157S Balfour's Practicks (1734) 289 The heiitabill pro- 
prietar of the saidis landis. a iWi Fuller Worthies, Wore. 

III. (1662) 171 His wife .. being a Double Inheritrix .. in- 
dented with Husband, that her Heritable Issue should 
assume her Surname. 1737 J. Chavtberlayue's Si, Gt. Brit, 
II. I. ii. 292 The Earl of Cassllis is Heritable Bailiff of Car- 
rick. 1886 J. Small in Encycl. Brit. XXL 496/1 Heritable 
officers who had fought against the prince were only su.s- 
pended, not deposed. 

B. sb. pi. {Sc. Lazv). Heritable possessions; 
lands and other property that passes to the heir- 
at-law. 

1801 A. Ranken Hist. France I. 278 The peaceable pos- 
session of . . heritables or immovables. 1888 J. Williams in 
Encycl. Brit. XXIV. S74/t Except where there has been 
vitious intromission in movables, and in gestio pro kerede 
and some other cases in heritables. 

Heritably (heu-itabli), adv. [f. prec. -♦- -ly 2.] 
By way of inheritance, by right of inheritance or 
I succession ; by heritable property. 
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1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cccxlviii, The erle of Flaun- 
ders shuJde heretably haue the sayd profyte. 1S77-9S Descr. 
Isles Scot! in Skene Celtic Scotl. (1880) III. App. 434 It 
perteinisheietablie to ane Barton callitthe Laiid of Challow. 
1619 Sir J. Sempill Sacrilege Handl. 37 An action heretably 
descended. 1737 7 . Chamberlayne' s St. Gt. Brit. ii. ii. iv. 
376 This office of Chamberlainry was possessed heiitably of 
late by the Dukes of Lenox. 1842 Alison Europe (1849-50) 
XIV. xcv. § 54. 132 The mass of mortgages or debts heritably 
secured in France on the land is eleven milliai ds of francs. 

Heritage (heTitc^g), sb. Also 3-5 eri-, 4-6 
ery-, hery-, 5-6 heretage (4 hary-, 6 haeretage, 
heri-, heiritagie). [a. OF. eritage, heritage ( = Pr. 
heretatge, OSp. eredage. It. ereditaggio, med.L. 
hereditagittni), f. hinter-. see Hebit 0. and -age.] 

1 , That which has been or may be inherited ; any 
property, and esp. land, which devolves by light of 
inheritance. 

a 1225 Leg. Kath. 83 , 1 he heritage and i Jie herd hint com 
of hire burde. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 523_ Richard is brother 
Underueng the eritage, vor he nadde eir non other . . The 
erldorn of Penbroc, & al is other eiitage. 1382 Wyclif 
1 Kings xxi. 3 Merciful be to me the Loid, that I 3 yt>e 
not the heiitage of my fadres to thee. £1440 Generydes 
4642 My fader hath geve hym half his eiitago. 1S96 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 17 In the saine 
haeiitage like hes rychteouslie from age to .age succeidet till 
vther. ido8 SiiAics.P^mi. i. 129 (Globe) It was. .part of my 
heiitage, Which my dead father did bequeath tp me. 1810 
Scott Lady ofL. 1. xxix, Loid of a bairen heiitage. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy !s It. Isl II. 134 In early life he attended 
his fathei in a duel about a heritage. 

b. s^ec. Sc. Lam. Land and similar propeity 
which, devolves by law upon the heir and not on 
executors or administrators; heritable estate, realty. 

As distinguished from cong/nest •. land inherited and not 
pui chased. 

igoB Dunbar Tim viariit Weinen 344 Mi euldentis of 
heiitagis. c^^^^Balfonr's Practichs All conquest 

sould ascend anes, and thairefter may na mair ascend ; hot 
sould descend as heritage. 184S W. Burge in Encvcl. 
Metrop. 848/1 Where a middle brother or sister (or their 
issue) dies, leaving younger or elder hrotheis or uncles. The 
youngei brother (or uncle) and his issue take the heritages; 
the elder and his issue, the conquest. 1874 Mri 37 <5 38 Vict, 
94 § 37 The distinction between fees of conquest and fees 
of heritage is hereby abolished. 

c. transf, and fig. The ‘portion’ allotted to or 
reserved for any one ; e g. that of the righteous or 
the wicked in the world to come. 

a 1223 Alter. K. 302 To. .bruken buten ende he eiitage of 
heouene. c 1230 Ilali Mcid. as pu schuldest pin herte 
heouen piderivaid as tin heritage is. «i34o Hampolc 
Psalter xxiv. 14 It sail _haf hale heritage in hlisse. 1390 
Gower Conf. II. 364 Which hath his heritage in helle. 1738 
Wesley Ps. xlvii. iv, God our Heiitage shall prove, Give 
us all a Lot of Love, a 1842 A, Cunningiiam Wet Sheet cf 
Flowing Sea, The hollow oak our palace is, Our heritage 
the sea. 

1 2 , The fact of inheiitiiig ; inheritance, heredi- 
tary succession. Obs. 

«i3oo Cursor M, 609 [God] gaf it him als in heritage, 
c 1330 R, Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14203 He left hit til 
Iweyn in herytage, C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Clement 640 
pat Ihesu cristis patronag succed should beliarytage. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. 2 pis es pe land pat es hight til vs 
in heritage, 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 242 b/2 These ben the 
thynges that I leue to yowtopossede by lyghlfull herytage. 
1536 Aurelio 4 hah. (1608) Kviij, This goode that they 
have lefte me be heritagie. 

3 . Anything given or received to be a proper and 
legally held possession. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (18S0) 348 If . .pi kynge . . worschipid 
pee myche & hi3t pee greet eritage to be at bijs retenu & 
seme hym treuly. 1382 — Ps. cxxvi[i.] 3 Lo ! the eritage 
of the Lord the tones. i6n Bible ibid, Loe, children are an 
heritage of the Lord. 

b. The people chosen by God as his peculiar pos- 
session ; the ancient Israelites ; the Church of God. 

a X340 Hampolf. Psalter xxvii, 12 Make safe pi folke lord 
& blesse pin heritage, 1382 Wvclif Mtcah vil. 18 That. . 
herist ouer the synne of the relikis of thin eritage. 1349 
Sk, Com, Prayer, Te Deutn, O Lorde . . blesse thyne heri- 
tage. 1611 Bible i Pet. v. 3 N either as being lords over God’s 
heritage. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 7 That people 
were moie peculiarly called the lines and heritage of the 
Lord. 1881 N. T, Eph. i. ii In whom also we were made 
a heritage. 

4 , That which comes from the circumstances of 
birth ; an inherited lot or portion ; the condition or 
state transmitted from ancestors, 

a 1621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry 4 Theodorei v. 1, The 
people’s charity was your heritage, and I would see which 
of you deserves his birthright. 1639 S. Du Verger tr. 
Cannis' Admir. Events 46 The only glory of obeying her 
as their mother was the fairest lot m their heiitage. 1814 
Byron Lara. i. ii, Lord of himself ; — that heritage of woe. 
atSjz Maurice Friendship Bhs. i. (1874) 22 To earn bread 
by the sweat of the brow is the common heritage of the sons 
of Adam. 

f 5 . Heirs collectively ; lineage. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf II. 74 They giaunten him a lusty mede 
. .To him and to his heritage. 

t He’ritage, Obs. rare. [a. OF, {Ji)erita~ 
gier, ~ger (in both senses), f. (Ji)criiage : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To inherit. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvi[i], n The deboneie forsothe shuln 
eiitagen the erthe. — Ecclus. iv. 14 Who holden it, shuln 
eritagen [1388 enherite] lif, 

2 . To give for an inheritance. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xvii. 9 The lawe of lif he eritagede 
them [1388 He enheritide hem with the lawe of lijf]. 


+ Heili’tagely, adv. Ohs. rare~^. [f. IIeki- 
TAGE sb. + -LY ^.] By inheritance, as a heiitage. 

cr33o R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 251 pe whilk I hold, & 
salle porgh right Clayme to hald, at alle my rayght, Heii- 
tagelik of pe, & of pin heires pat after pe be. 

HeritanCO (heTilans). arch. [a. OF. heri- 
tance, f. Mriter to inherit : see Heeit vh\ Inheri- 
tance ; heirship. Also fig. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Pi iv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 159 Esau, 
foi a lytill Potage solde tlie ryght of his heiytaunce. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes 0/ Aynton xix. 404 A prysoner, by whom 
I shall have peas, and all myn heiytaunce agaync. 1366 
Drant Wail. Hierem. in Fair S. P. Eliz. (1845) 11 . 417 
Oiu heritaunce is cut of quyte. tr 1633 lAAvsmon Ei-agiii. 
Reg. (Arb ) 23 Our Common-Law, which is the lieritaiice of 
the Kingdome. 1801 Southey Thalaha i. (D.), These were 
my heritance, O God! thy gifts were these. 1896 Miss 
Macleod Sin-Eater Ded., The beauty of the woild, the 
pathos of life, the gloom, the spiiitual glamour, .the heri- 
tance of the Gael. 

Heritoi' (heTitpj). Forms : s heritor, 5-6 
heryter, 6 hery-, here-, heritour, 7-8 heretor, 
6- heritor. [ME,, a. AF. heriier^OY. hcritier, 
earlier eretier, eritier=Vx. {Ji)eretier, Sp. heredero 
late L. heredildri-um (from hereditdrius adj. 
IIeueditaiiy), which took the place of hcred-em 
heir. In 16th c. erroneously conformed lo agent- 
nouns in -our, -or: cf. Bachelor, and see -or.] 

1 . Onewho inheiits; an heir or heiress, a. bylaw. 

147s BL Noblesse (i860) 4 King Edwaid the thiid, first 

herlter to the said Royaume of Fiaunce. 1323 Ld. Dluni.rs 
Eroiss, II. xxiv, Hys cosyn germaine, the vicount of 
Chateau Bein, who is the heiyler. Ibid, xliii. (R.), They 
sholde take his daughter . . who was as then but fyue yeres 
of age, for herytouie of y“ loyalnie of Poityngale. c 1375 
Balfour's Praclirlcs (1754) 230 The heritouris and airls may 
be followit at the 3eiiis end. 1879 T. P. O'Connor Ld. 
Beaconsfield 74 The heiitor of the Duke’s title and land, 
b, by nature or acquisition. 
c 1334 Interl. Youth in Ha?!. Dodsley II. 8 And thou shalt 
be an heiitor of bliss. 1823 New Monthly Mag. VIL 327 
“I’lie fierce heiitois of his renown. 1877 Farrar Days of 
Youth xiii. 123 Our days aie heritors of days gone by. 

2 . Sc. Laiv. The proprietor of a heiitable sub- 
ject; ‘in connexion with parochial law, the term 
is confined to such propiietors of land or houses 
as are liable in payment of public burdens ’ (Bell 
Diet. Laiv Scotl.). 

HeritoPs court, the couit of a subject supeiior held 
within the bounds of his own fee and heritage. 

1397 Monipenny Chron. jn Somers Tracts (i8t6) III, 395 
An ilancl, which is not divided hy any haven or port of the 
sea, but by the seveiall lordships of the heritours thereof, 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (1862) I. 217 O that Christ were 
restoied to be a freeholder and a landed heritor in Scotland. 
1693 Apol. C/cn;y Scot. 17 Their Parliament lodged the 
power of Election in the Heretors and Eldeis of each 
Parish. 1697 Dallas Stiles 736 A Heretor of Salmond- 
fishing within the Territory of the Burgh. 1746-7 20 

Geo, II, c. 50 § 2_i No tenant , .liable to perform any services 
whatsoever to his heretor or landlord. 1834 Brit. Hush. I. 
iv. 83 In Scotland no law exists by which repair [of a road] 
can be enforced ; provided the heritors of a parish can show 
that their statute labour has been expended. 
He'ritreSS. [f. prec. -t- -ess. {Herytes in 1 533 
prob. an eraor.)] An heiress, an inheritress. 

a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon clxiii. 642, 1 wyll neuer consent 
that a newe found damoysell should be herytes of suche 
a realme, 1847 Blachw. Mag. LXI. 752 She was the sole 
heritress of her father’s thousands. 1889 Univ. Rev. Jan. 
gi Stern rustic heritress Of Cato and Fabricius. 

Heritrix, her etrix (he-ritriks). Also 7 bere- 
trice, {erron. heiretrice, heixtrix). [A fem. of 
Heritor formed in imitation of feminines in L, 
-trix and F. -trice, from masculines in L. -tor, F. 
-teuri\ A female heir or heritor ; an heiress. 

. ct57S Balfour's Practicles^fjsd) 232 Ane heietrix being 
in ward and keiping of hir over-lord, may be disherishit, and 
foirfalt hir heritage. 1609 Skene Reg. May. 38 The 
Warde and Mariage of 'Wemen Heietrices. Ibid., Na 
woman being ane heretrice of land, maybe iawfullie maried, 
without consent of her over-loid. i6it Speed Hist. Gt, 
Brit. IX. viii. § 8 Isabell, Heiretrice of Aihnar Eaile of 
Angoulisme. 1634 tr- Scudery’s Curia Pol. Contents, 
Mairiage of the Princess an Heretrix to the Crown. 1873 
W. MiIlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 90 Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, heretrix of the said croft. 

Herk, herke, -ien, obs. forms of Hark v . 
Herken, -in, ohs. forms of Hearken. 

ITerl, sb. Also 4—6 berle. [Cognate with 
MLG. kerk, hark, LG. harl fibre, filament, hair 
of flax or hemp : see Harl.] 

+ 1 . A fibre or filament ; a hair. Obs. rare. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr, Knt. 190 pe mane of pat mayn hors .. 
Ay a herle of pe here, an oper of golde. 

2 . A barb or fibre of the shaft of a feather, esp. 
of the peacock or ostrich, used in making artificial 
flies for angling. Also Harl, q.v. 
a x^^Fysshynge w. angle (iSSslssThebody of grene wull 
& lappyd abowte wyth the herle of the pecoks tayle. i6ii 
Markham Countr. Content, i. xiii, (1668) 68 The herle of a 
Peacocks tayl. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory H. 295 Pea- 
cock’s herl alone, or interchanged with ostrich herl. 1867 
F. Francis 2fc Tie on peacock or ostrich heri at 

the same place. 1884 Longm. Mag. June 179. 

b. An aitificial fly, of which a peacock herl is 
the distinctive feature. 

1799 G. Laboratory II. 301 Dark-blue-herl, The 
body, black rabpit’s scut, 


Herle. A. A local name of the heron. 

1308 Dunbar Tua mariit ll'emcn 3S?, I tliogbt my .self 
a papingay, and him a plukit herle. 1823-80 Jamie.son s.v., 
Herle is .still the common name in Angus. 

Herling', Mrling. loial. The name, on the 
Scottish shore of the Solway Firth, for the fish 
Salmo albas. 

1684 R. .SiUBALD Scotialllustr. iii. vi. 24 Tiaclunus. Hunc 
esse .suspicor, qui Dumfiisiensibus iiostiis Hirling clicitui. 
1791 Statist. Acc. Slot., IIolywood\. ig (Jam.) The Cluden 
abounds in fine bum tioius, some salmon, some sea tiout, 
and iiei lings. 1793 Ibid., Duni/ticsY. 132 JJani.) 'I'lie 
livei Nith produces salmon, tiouts, floiindeis, pike, eels, and 
a species somewhat laigei than heuings, called liiilings, 
1834 jAiiniNE m Pioc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 2. 51 This 
fish I consider to be the Salmo nlhus of Fleming, the Hel- 
ling or Hilling of the .Scotcli .side of tlie Sohvay Fiith, the 
Whiting of the English side. 1861 Ait 24 4 25 Viet. c. 109 
§ 4 All migiatory fish of the genu-s salinon, whyiher known 
hy the naines .. yellow fin, .spiod, liciling, whiting 01 hy 
any other local name. 1880-4 Bay Brit. Jnshes ll. 85. 
b. Comb., as hcrling-house, -act, etc. 

1834 JahdineIii/’xrc. A’lV-zu, MtA Club I. No. 2, siThey 
are caught, .by the .stake-nets of .small mesh, or, as tliey are 
called, herling-houses. 1893 Siot. Leader 10 July 4 Ton 
men were arrested , . on a ch.aige of pqaehiiip, horling and 
snuill-nieshed Vierling nets being found in tlicir possession. 

Herlot, obs. form of Harlot. 

Herlys, obs. form of Arles. 
xil^T Chnrchw, BG'gto/t, Line. (Nichols 1797)87 Job. 
Wrilh, on herlys for on woike xii'h 

i'Herm (Gi5r.), || Herma (luoMma). [Ix llcrma, 
pl. -at, a latinized foim of IJcrvies, a. Gr. 'E/i/if/s 
Mercury, applied also at Athens to ‘anyfoui- 
corncred pillar surmounted by a head or bust ’.] 

A statue composed of a head, usually that of 
the god Hermes, placed on the toj) of a quadran- 
gular pillar, of the propoi lions of the human body : 
sueli statues were exceedingly numerous in ancient 
Athens, where they were used as boundary-marks, 
mile-stones, sign-posts, pillars, pilasters, etc. 

1379-80 Nor'iii Plutanh (1676) 450 By throwing down 
and mangling of the Heims (to .say, the im.igcs of Mei- 
cuiy). Ibid. (1631) 496 'i'hrcc Hermes of stone (vvIulU aie 
foure .square pillar.s) vpon the tops of which they set vp 
head.s of Mercurie. _ 1603 Hoi land Plutanh's Mor, 401 
(Stanf.) They portraied those Heimes, that is to say, the 
statues of Mercurie, in yeeres, without either hands or feet. 
1638 F. Junius Paint, of Aniicnts 165 Plenum were stone 
statues of Mercury. 17^ IIoi crofi Stolherg's Trav. (1797) 
II. Ivii. 332 Aspasia, as a Herma : wliich means only the 
head on a pillar, that, from its base, gr.adu.illy extends 
itself. 1850 Grqte Gicece VII. 227 'J'hc mutilation of the 
Iloimffi, one of the most extiaordinary events in all Grecian 
history. 1830 Leitcii Muller's Anc. Art § 345. 412^ The 
isolated st.atue was historically developed frorn the pill.ir; 
die Herma remained as an intermediate .step, inasmuch as 
it placed a human head on a pillar having the propoi tions of 
the human foim. 

Hermaean (haimf’an), a. [f. L. ILermsi-us, a, 
Gr. "Epfiaios of or pertaining to Hermes + - an ,] 
Of Heimes; applied to ancient statues consisting of 
a block or pillar surmounted by a head : see prec. 

1813 J. C. Hobhouse yourn. 663 It was a small many- 
breasted figure, hermaian in the lower extiemities, or, with 
the legs and feet not cut out. 1816 J. Dallaway .Slat. 4 
Sculpt. 7 In a short time aitists arose who ventured lo 
engraft a head upon these blocks, and to distinguish hy 
features the one from the other, .that description of statue 
was called ‘ terminal or ‘ Plermacan '. 

Hemiaic(h3jm£r-ik), «. {sb.) [ad. Gr. ’Eppai'ic-bs 
of or like Hermes.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Flermes Trismegistus ; = 
FIermetio a. i. 

1678 CuDWORTH Inielt. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 320 All the 
Hermaic or 'Trismegistic books that are now extant. 1744 
Berkeley .FzVA § 287 Speculations contained in the Hei- 
maic writings, 1872 W. Mathews Getting on in World ix. 
(1873) 732 To distinguish between the ‘me’ and the ‘non- 
me ' with more than Plermaic subtlety, 

b. oAsb. i^pli) The writings attributed to Hermes 
Trismegistus. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. g 18. 325 Those Books 
whicli Porphyrins saitli he met withal, (namely the Plcr- 
maicks,and those Wiitings of Cliairemon). 

2. =E[EBMiEAN. 

1820 T. Mitchell Arisioph. I. p. xxviii. He compaied 
them, to the Hermaic statues, so common in their streets. 
1876 A. Wilder in R. P. Knight Symbol. Lang, Anc. Art 
63 note. Four-square, like the Hermaic pillars. 

Keriua'ical, a. [f. as prec. -i- - al.] =prec. i. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Sysi. i. iv. § i8. 3m The least part of 
the Heiraaical Institutions, Ibid. 324 ’The Books called 
Hermes’s or Hermaical. 

II Hermaudad (ermanda'd). [Sp. = bi other- 
hood, fraternity, f. hermano brother : cf. I.j.fraler- 
nitas.'] In Spain, originally the name of popular 
combinations formed chiefly lo resist the exactions 
and robberies of the nobles, to which were subse- 
quently given general police functions ; in 1476 was 
formed the Santa Hennandad or Holy Brother- 
hood, a voluntary organization embracing the 
whole country, which was afterwards reorganized 
as a regular national police. 

1760-72 tr. yuan 4 UUoa’s Voy. (ed. 3) I. 98 The officers 
and soldiers of the gairisons, the alcades in office and of the 
hermandad, and the town clerk. 1838 Pvce.scoTi Ferd. 4 
Is. (1846) II. xiv. 40 To this end, the principal cities and 
communities of Aragpn had recently adopted the institution 
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of the hcimandad. 1845 Fohd Handbk. Sj>ain i. 41 (Stanf.) 
The Miquclilcs aie the modeni ‘Hermandad’, the brothei- 
hood which foimed thciural police of Spain. 

•(' HermaphrodeTty. Obs.rare-'^. [in eg. f. 
IIermapheoeite, after sttch words as co 7 'poreityi\ 
The state of being herraaphroclile. 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. II. iii, The one [sulphiu] . , Supply- 
ino: the place of male, The other [mercury] of the female, in 
all mettalls. Some doe beleeue henn.aphrodeitie That both 
doc act, and suffer. 

Hermaphrodism (haimne-frydiz’m). Biol. 
[a. h'. hermaphrodhme (17S1 in Ilatz.-Daim.), 
irreg. f. hcr/naphrodile : see -ism.] = Hebmapiiko- 
DI'i'TSM. 

i8z8 WnisiBR cites Diet. Nat. Hist. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
A/iat. I. 700 The Conchifeia. possess what has been called 
sunricicnt hermaphrodism. 1877 Huxley Auat. hiv.Anim. 
i. 67 Theie is some leasoii to .suspect that hermaphrodisra 
was the piimitive condition of the sexual apparatus. 

Herma'plirodisy. rare—^. [ad.med. L. herma- 
phrodisia (obs. F. hermaphrodisie, hermofiydi- 
sie), f. Gr. Ip/rac/ipoStTO?, alter d<ppodi<na, deriv. of 
’Appodirr].] liermaphrodite state or quality. 

1807 SiK R. Wilson 7 yal. 8 July in Life (1862)11. viii. 
295 The revolting heimaphrodisy of the ‘ blue sloching . 
Hermaphroditai (-dai-tal), a. rare. [f. as 

next + -AL.] = liEllMAPHUOniTIO. 

1823 Examiner 59/2 There is . . in this popular artist s 
male figtnes a ceitain lack either of masculine pi oportion 
01 energy, a look hermaphroditai. 1831 Eraser's Mag -. IV . 
467 The animal magnetists . . supposed it possible to lestore 


307 iiie ainiiuu -- - 

ibi li Umu 1na.11 and woman to an heiinapuioaitai state. 

Hermaphrodite (haimteiiydait), si), and a. 
Also {er>'on.) 5-6 hernaofrodite. [ad. L. lurma- 
plu-odUus, a. Gr. eppappodiros, oiig. proper name of 
‘EppappoSiros son of Hermes (Meiciiry) and Aphro- 
dite (Venus), who, according to the myth, grew to- 
gether with the nymph Salm.acis, while bathing in 
her fountain, and thus combined male and female 
characters.] 

A. sk 1. A hitman being, or one of the higher 
animals, in which paits characteristic of both sexes 
ate to some extetit(ieally or apparently) combined. 

(Foi met ly supposed to occur normally in some races of men 
and beasts ; but now regaidecl only as a monstiosity.) 

[1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. h. (149s) 8ti In 
harmofioditus is founde botho sexus male and female . but 
alvvay vnperfyte.] e-i4oo Lanfrancs Ctrurg. 5 I 

hermofrodite, bat is to seye, bat hath be sclmppe of man R 
wommaii. 1576 Gascoignu Steele GL (Arb.) 50. I am ^ 
dede a dame, Or at the least, a right ^“maphiodite. 1600 
Holland Livy xxxi. xii. 780 Another likewise was found o 
Lleeneyeeiesofage, a veiy Hermaphrodite 
sex between both. 1628 Coke On Litt 3 a, An herma 
nhroclite may putchase according to that sexe which pre- 
S ^6/j^Phil. Trans.ll.6HAa^^^ctMivo f 
an Hermaphrodite now m London. 1756 , ' 

(1872) IX. 474 Indeed, we are not told here, that angels are 
heimaphrodites, 1874 Van Buren 

The monstrosity known as hermaphrodite does exist, but is 

excMswely woman. C. A 

Palicv (isoo) Hiiji Saidanapalus. .buint him- 
sl^by ihfeh act he defmeied his subjects from a monstrous 
Heimoplnodite who was neither true man, "m!; 
being in sexe a man, & m heait a woman, a 1649 Drumm. 

OF Hawth. pas . /, Wks. (1711) 9 i AodS 

of the peisons of some few a "Jliey 

Drummer iv. i, He is one of your Hermaphrodites, as they 

" 2.‘S>. An animal in which the male and female 
sexual organs are (normally) present m the same 
individual, as in various molluscs and worms. 

iefftinfmraIs^^iap|oditrsTpa°^ 

iStiQ Darwin Oriz^ Spec, iv. loo On the land there are 
hei-maphrodites, as land-moHusca ^^'^"'25 Some 

Rol LESTON & Tackson Aiwu. Lifc IntlOQ. 25 
herUphrodites, however, are self-impregnating, such as 
Cestoda, and Trematoda. . . , . . ctmnpns 

3. Bot. A plant or flower in which the 

& . ftnilte toll fo . P«P'- 

W or thbg in wRich nny wo op- 
posit At. ibnles OKptnlite 

the short journey t^ixt jhe jjeniy 

evening, tune s hei tnapliromte. i 7 . j^^givion, or m 

the Eighth, was a kind of ^erm^ “ gfyMnd 

Po\^mrf7?i n arieacTs 

Hb Blit ?roddetestshis A 

Neve spectator No. 4. 2/2 1827 Hare 


1794 Rigging ,$• Seanianshif I. 220 An Ilcrntciflirodite is 
a vessel so constructed as to be, occasionally, a snow, and 
sometimes a biig. It has theiefoie two mainsails ; a boom 
mainsail, when a hiig ] and a squaie mainsail when a snow. 
1831 Trelawny Adv. Younger Son I. 177 She was rigged 
as a heimaphiodite, 1833 M. Scott Tout Cringle v. (1859) 

109 A very taught-rigged hermaphrodite, or brig foivvard 
and schooner aft. 

B. adj. 1 . Of men or beasts : Having parts 
lielongiiig to both sexes (really or apparently) com- 
liined in the same individual. 

1607 Topsell Fowyf. Beasts (1658) 263 Neio did shew 
certain Heimaphrodite Mares, whciewitbal his Chaiiot was 
dmwn. 1774 Goldsm. N(it. Hist, IV. iSIhcir heiinapnio- 
dite natuies. 1816 G. S. Fader Orig. Pagan Idolatry II. 
487 That astronomical hermaphiodite deity. 

2. Zool. a. Of an aaimal : Having the male and 
female generative oigans present in the same indi- 
vidual. b. Applied to organs which combine the 
characters of both sexes. 

1733 Chambers Cyc/. Stpp. s.y., The common earth-worms 
easily shew their Hermaphrodite natuie. 1797 M- Baillic 
Mori. Anat. (1807) 186 This worm is heimaphrodite. 1870 
Rqllestqn Aniw. Life Introd. 38 The generative glands 
of all Vertebrala appear to be hermaphrodite at certain 
periods' of foetal life. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Antm. 
LifesB (Edible Snail) The hermaphiodite gland or ovo- 
testis is lodged [etc.]. Ibid., Fiom the gland a convoluted 
hermaphrodite duct passes. 

3. Bot. a. Of a flower : Containing both stamens 
and pistils, b. Of a plant : Bearing both stamens 

and pistils in every flower. 

1769 E. IlANcnorT Guiana 31 Numerous raonopetalous 
hermaphiodite flowers. 1778 LicurrooT./'/n?vi6<:ur. (1789) 

I. 460 Common Carline Thistle , . the floiets are HI herma- 
phrodite. 1854 Hooker Himal.prnU. I. vi. 157 This plant 
IS occasionally hermaphrodite in Sikkim. 1877 Darwin 
Eorms of El. Introd. i Liniiteus. .divided them into herma- 
plnodite, moncocious, dieficious, and polygamous species. 

4. transf. 2 oaAJig. 3,. Consisting of, or combining 
thechaiacleristicb of.both sexes. b.More generally, 
combining two opposite qualities or atliibutes. 

1593 Nashe Strange Nawes B ivb. With these two Her- 
mophrodite phrases, being halfe Latin and halfe English. 
1613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 602 What could that 
Heunaphrodite-arraie doe, wherein were five and twenty 
thousand armed women? X651 Hobbes Gmtt. >5 Pref., 
Heimaphiodite opinions of moraU Philosophers, partly J 
and comely, partly buitall and. wilde. «i66i Fuller IPor- 
tides, Line. n. (1662) 154 Epicane, and Hermaphiodite Con- 
vents. wherein Monks and Nuns lived together. 1807-8 W. 
Irving Satmag. (1824) 358 . 1 beg of The 

hermaphrodite mode of dress. 1834 Rrit. Husk 1 . 15S Ihe 
Hermaphrodite waggon is formed by unitmg two caits, 
corresponding with the fore ai^ Imd parts of a waggon, y 
bolting them together. 1840 R. H. Dana Bcf. Mast i>.. i2 
A small hermaphrodite hng._ i 38 z Farrar Sarfy C/ir, II. 
350 It was only by inventing elaboiate senes of herma- 
phrodite pairs of aions or emanations that they could imagine 
any communication of God’s will to man. 

Hence Her«ia-]?hroditea/4 t. united m one 

peison. {tionce-wdf) . 

C1643 A. Brome Death fos. Shute 47 Dmiiity and art 
werelo united, As if in him both were hermapht edited. 


‘"“rStA’ lliing vessel that 

characters of two kinds of craft , F' ijop^er- 


were so unuo»a, 7 ,V, ; r a c 

Hermaphroditic (-dvtik), a , C^^d. f. Gr. 

Uposhp 6 ^lr-o$ liEBMatPHEODlTB-h-ia] Belonging 
to or of the nature of a hermaphrodite { hi . and 
fig '\ : combining male and female characteristics. 

teis B. JONSON staple of N. i. i, Looke on me, and with 
all thine eyes, Male, female, yea hermaphioditicke eyes. 
vIat gTiLFs in nil. Trans. LV. 264 If the flowers of these 
plants be heiraaphioditic. -NAzIntelC. Observ. No. i. 31 
Nearly all the flukes ai-e hermaphroduic. _ 

i). In a more general sense : Combining any two 

ouposite attributes or qualities. 

fi 58 i Swinburne Hfwr- (1886) 222 The detestable as ’'vdl ns 
debatable land of pseudo-poetic rhapsody in herniaphro- 
ditic prose. ^ l 

Hermaplirodi’tical, [f- as prec. +-ai.J 

i 6 o^^Timme Quersit. ii. iii. 112 Ye have also scene in the 
afoVelaid salt a herraaphioditicall nature--male and female 

Sing\lirwhich 7 omeW^^^ 

= eg lY 5 

vadety of so-calle/ hermaphroditical malformation is refer- 
rible to an abnormal condition. 

Hence Hermaphrodi'tically adv , _ 

c T TtnnwMr CJir Mor. I. § 31 Unite not the Vices 
of foth Sot Herm^phroditioally Vitious. 

xK-ropTcyr/. Anat. II. 736/2 Both twins were herma- 
phioditically formed in their sexual organs. 

Herma'phrodxitish, «• rare , [f- Hebma 
P^ nDITJl + -ISH.l =Hebmapheoditio. 

1764 T Brydges Homer TravestAyn^i) L 3?5 

the Arnarons succeed, A strange hermaphroditish breed. 
vReS gTrSle Fredk. Gt. in. vi. 1 . 178 A monstrous, frightful, 
hermaphroditish, neither secular nor spmtual constitution. 

Hermaphroditism (haim^frMsitiz m ) . 
Biol ff. HEEMAPHBODrrK -t- -lajr.] The condition 
of it‘ hermaphrodite; coexistence or combination 
(real or apparent) of male and female organs m the 
umne individual organism, or in the same flower. 
1808 Reece Med. Diet. s.v. Vagina (Jod.], This appear- 


HEEMES. 

Rolleston & Jackson Auim. Life Introd. =5 The testis 
may lipen at a dilTeient time to the ovary, a phenomenon 

known as successive heimapliroditism. 

Herma'phrodit-.ize, w. rare. [f. as prec. -i- 
-IZE.] irans. To make a hermaphrodite ol ; Jig. 

to render effeminate. . 

1598 E. Gilfin Skial. (1878)4 Such as Hermaphrodit ze 
these poore times With wicked scald lests, extieame gul. 
lerie. 1620 E. Blount Horse Subsec. 426 T hese mens minds 

be tiuly Hermaphioditized. , tt ; 

Her-raele ; see hair-meal s.v, TiAiii so. 10 . 
Hermeline, obs. form of Ebmelir. 

Hermene'at (hamuhiiiA). tarc.^ [mod. f. Gr. 
kpp-qvtvTTjs interpreter, agent-n. f. epprjvev-ett' to 
interpret, f. ep^ijveuriuteipreter, considered to be a 
derivative of 'Epg^s Hermes in bis character o 
tutelary deity of speech, writing, and tiaffic.J _ 

An interpieler; spec, one of those employed in 
the early Chinch to interpret the service to wor- 
shippeis who used a different language. 

In mod. Diets. s r n rv 

Hersueueutic (ho-im&iwtik), a. 
kppmtvrucos, f. epprjvevTrjS : see piec.J Belonging 
to or concerned with inleipretation ; esp, as dis- 
tinguished from, exegesis or practical expositiori. 

1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 50? ^ bis apprentice- 
ship to the heimeneutic muse. X884 D. Hunter ^r. Reuss 
Hist. Canon v. 90 The heimeneutic method of the profound 
and hidden weaning. 

Hermeneu-tical, (I. [b-s pre^- + - al. J =prec. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly P ev. XXVII. 510 * 
with uncandid heimeneiitical dexterip'. 1837 U , ■ 

Lit. ii. III. I 67 The Lutherans extol Geihard, and especially 
Glass, author of the Philologm Saerm m bernieneutical 

theoloey. i 864 A’cnnl?f 2 iMay 65 oTheedition[ofShakbpere] 

being ^liefly hermeneutical, the publishers are preparing 

an e.\egetical commentary as a companion to it. 

Hence Hermeneiftically adv,, according to tne 
principles of interpretation. 

1828 Webster cites M. Stuart. 

Hermeneu-tics. [f. Hermeneutic m : see 
-ICS. Also in form hermeneutic. GE Gr, eppi]- 
vevTiicT) (sc. rexvij), f.. lurnieiieutica, F. I herme- 
neuiique:\ The art or science of iuterpretalion, esp. 
of SciipLure. Commonly distinguished from exe~ 
sesis or practical exposition. 

1737 Waierland Enckarht (ed. 2) 31S Taking suth 
liberties with sacred Writ, .as are by no n® 
upon any known rules of just and sober hermeneuticks. 
^839 Lo/gf. Hyperion iv. vii. Here. .1 kept my Papers and 
my great work on Biblical Hermeneutics. 1843 S. Davi^ 
^N^AtrcF. Hermencut. i. (L.), The m'^mung of all langua^^^^ 
written or spoken, is developed by .tbo apphcation o g . * 
laws, usuallv termed Hermeneutics. 1871 YiissE rnm. 
Cult. I. 2S7 hlo legend . . .is safe from the hermeneutics of a 
thorough-going mythologic theorist. ^ 

Hermeneu-tist. >are. U- 
I'llsBMENEUT + -IST.] ‘ One versed in hermeneutics , 

an interpreter’ (Ogilvie I S 8 2 ). _ t 

Hermes (hSumfz). [L. Ifermes, Gr. Epft^s.] 

1. In Greek mythology, a deity, the son of Zeus 
and Mai a, represented as the messenger of the gods, 
the god of science, commerce, eloquence, and ™8.ny 
of the arts of life ; commonly figured as a youth, 
with the caditceus or soH, petasiis qt hummed ha , 
and talaria or winged shoes. Identified by the 
Romans with Mercury. Hence b. A statue ol 

Hermes = Herma. „ ,i,.nr. 

1727-41 Chambers CycL s.v., Athens abounded more than 
any other place in hermes’s. 

+ 2, Used for the metal Mercury. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. in. 603 Though by thir powerful .Art 
they binde Volatil Hermes, and call up unbound In various 
shapes old Proteus from the Sea. , „ , , 

3, Hermes Trismegistus (Ox. Epprp rpis ptr<rros, 
L Hermes ier-maximtts, Hermes thrice-greatest), 
the name given by the Neo-platonists and the de- 
votees of mysticism and alchemy to the Egyptian 
god Thoth, regarded as more or less identified with 
the Grecian Hermes, and as the autimr of all mys- 
terious doctrines, and especially of the secrets of 
alchemy. Hence hermetic, hermetically, and the 
following expressions : . _ 

ta. Hermes' seal-. = tlermetic seal ; seeHEE- 

Quersit. in. 192 eUe^opVi^cIost 

»iSs rafsf ssrsS'as;! 

“ + g”SSL'/«. -COBPOSASI, also, a viU- 
o’-the-wisp. Also St. Hermes Jire (? by confusion 

'^x6«’STf?Hr&^S.^Hermes fires; the flittering, or 
going toL.o^flames; which be seen 

Saint Elmo others. 31-2 
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Hermesian (hajm f sian), a. and sb. [f. proper 
name Hermes (see below) ■t--iA.N.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Georg Hermes (1775- 
1S31), a Roman Catholic priest, and professor of 
theology at Bonn, who propounded doctrines on 
the relation of reason to faith, which were after- 
wards condemned by the Pope. B. A follower 
of Georg Plermes. Hence Herme'sianism, the 
doctrine of Georg Hermes. 

1868 Chambers' EncycL Supp. s.v. Hermes^ Tiie Hei- 
niesLan method of investigation.. discards .. all piinciple of 
authority 1882-3 Schapf EncycL Relifi. Knowl. II. 980 
A strong re-action set in against the Heimesians .. In a 
short time the movement died out, or was suppiessed. 1883 
Catholic Diet. s.v., Heimesianism is now extinct. 

Hermet, -ett, obs. forms of PIerhit. 
Hermetic (horme-tikl, a. and sb. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. hermetic-tis, irreg. f. Hermes ( Trisme- 
gisHis) \ see Hermes 3. (Apparently formed in 
imitation of tnagnes, inagnetic-us.)] 

A. adj. 1 . Pertaining to Hermes Trismegislus, 
and the philosophical, theosophical, and other wiit- 
ings ascribed to him : see PIermes 3. 

1676 Newton in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men- (1841) II. 397 
If theie should be any verity in the Heimetic writeis. 1678 
CuDWOETH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 18. 321 Theie may very well 
be some Hermetic 01 Trismegistic books genuine, though all 
of them he not such. lygz T. Taycoe Piocliis II. 29 His 
familiarity with the Heimetic Pan. 

2. Pleiice, Relating to or dealing with occult 
science, esp. alchemy ; magical ; alchemical. Her- 
metic arty philosophy, science ; names for alchemy 
or chemistry. 

011637 B. JoNsoN Underwoods Ixii. 77 With the Chimera 
of the Rosie Crgsse, Their Charmes, their Characteis, ller- 
metticke Rings. 1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 160, I e,x- 
ti acted thence thiee drams of pure nitrous Hermetick Salt. 

1631 Biggs Menu Disp. p 65 But warm'd at the Hermetick liie. 

1632 A!;hmole riieai. Chem. Prol. 5 A Particular account 
of the Hermetique Science. 1663 Butleu Hvd. i, ii. 225 By 
his side a pouch he wore, Replete with strange hermetic 
powder. 1712 Steele Spect. No 426 r q Basilius Valen- 
tinus was a person who had arrived at the utmost Perfection 
ill the Hermetick Art. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 338 As the 
dream of the philosopher's stone induces dupes, under the 
more plausible delusion of the hermetic ait, to neglect all 
rational means of improving their foi tunes. _ 1839 Fraseds 
Mag. XIX. 447 The hermetic 01 philosophical lire . . is a 
perfectly invisible and universal essence. 

b. Hermetic seal, sealing : air-tight closure of a 
vessel, esp. a glass vessel, by fusion, soldering, or 
welding; also applied in Surg. to a method of 
dressing wounds (see quot. 1886). Also fig. 
Hence hermetic for ‘ hermetically sealed 
1663 JcR. Taylor Wjw. Serin. Li, Primate Wks. 1831 IV. 

33 Not nature, hut grace and glory, with an hermetic seat, 
give us a new signature. 1703 C. Purshall Meek. Macro- 
cosm 140 Boyle has observed Water to IJilate, and contract 
it self , . by an Hermetic Glass Bubble. 1823 Bentham 
Indie. resj>. Ld. Eldon 47 The same hand . .has . .as if by an 
hermetic seal, dosed all such crannies. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hermetic sealing . .PsXso, a mode oftreatment of penetrating 
wounds of the chest or abdomen by closing them externally 
with collodion and scraps of lint. 

3 . Pertaining to the god Hermes, b. Of or 

pertaining to a Herma : as a hermetic column = 
Hermes i b. In mod. Diets. 

^ Erron. for Hebmitio, q.v. 

B. sb. 1 , One skilled in hermetic art or science ; 
an alchemist or chemist. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 319 Prepared Vitriol. . 
alone to several Hermeticks may seem sufficient to furnish 
an Apothecaries shop. 

2. pi. Hermetic philosophy ; alchemy, 

1863 tr. Hugo's H unchback of Notre Dame ii. vii. 95 
Hermetics, that sophia of all sophias. 

Hex'me'tioal, a. [f. as prec. -t -al.] 

1 . = Hermetic rt. I, 2. 

1603 Timme Quersii, i, xi. 46 The Hermeticall Philoso- 
phers deny that there Is a quintessence, because there are 
not fower elements. 1639 Howell Vocab. To Rdr., Here 
he shall know the dark terms of Chyraistry or the Her- 
metical Art. 1704 J. Harms Lex. TeeJm., Hermetkal 
Pkysick, is that Hypothesis, .-which refers the Cause of all 
Diseases to Salt, Sulphur and Mercury. 1837 Sir F. Pal- 
gSave Merck. <5- Friar Ded. (1844) 11 He composed a 
treatise on Alchemical Science . . It has been thrice published 
..by. -collectors of hermetical mysteries. 

2. = Hermetic a. 2 b. 

1664 Boyle Wks. (1772) II. 489 (title) Discourse, con- 
taining some new Observations about the Deficiencies 
of Weather-Glasses, together^ with some Considerations 
touching the New or Hermetical Thermometers. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Hermetical Seal, a manner of stopping 
or closing glass -vessels .. by heating the neck of the vessel 
. . and then, with a pair of pinchers twisting it close 
together. _ 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II, 645 Air 
will heie indeed find its way . . unless opposed by an her- 
metical seal. Ibid, III. 289 note, Sir David Barry recom- 
mends the hermetical sealing of the vessels. 

II Erron. used for Heemitical, q.v. 
Hermeticailly (hajmetikali), adv, [f. prec. 
+ -LV ^.] In a hermetical manner. 

1. Used to denote a method of sealing or closing 
a tube or vessel by fusing it at the opening, or by 
soldering or welding; hence, by any mode which 
renders it absolutely air-tight. See Hermetic a. 2 b. 
1603 Timme Quersit. 11, v. J23 A smal cappe or cover, with 


his receiver, stiongly and well luted, hermetically closed 
rounde about. 1692 BENrLcy Boyle Led. iv. 134 When lie 
suffei’d those things to putiefie in Heimelically sealed 
glasses . . no living thing was ever pioduced there. 1799 
G. Smith Laboratory I. 132 Hermetically closed up to pre- 
vent any water coming to them. 1877 W. Thomson Roy. 
Cltalle/iger I. i. 24 Tlie leceiver is now heimetically sealed 
at the upper conti action. 

b. Surg. Used of a method of diessing gunshot 
wounds; see Hermetic a. 2 b quot. 1886. 

1870 T. Holmes Syst. Surg. (cd. 2) II. 203 A plan of 
treating gun-shot wounds of the chest by hermetically seal- 
ing their external oiifices, was intioduced dining the hate 
war in America.. The lecotd of the results.. aie sufficiently 
ample towariantan unqualified condeinnationufthepiactice. 

c. fig. Closely, tiglilly ; absolutely (closed). 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ij- P. 40 Weie not the Mouth 

of that Gland Impostoi Hermetically sealed up, where 
Chiistianity is spiead. 1780 Cowri u Let. 2 July, If you 
trust me with a seciet, 1 am hermetically sealed. 1833 
Prescott Philip II, Pref. (1857) 4 The Ai chives which have 
held the secrets of the Spanish monarchy hermetically sealed 
foi ages. 1883 H. Drummond WaA Law in Spir. W. (eel. 2) 

71 The passage fiora the Natural World to the Spiiitual 
Woild is hermetically sealed on the Natural Side, 
f 2 . By the method of alchemy. Obs. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats 111. i, Jol.Vixy, sir, proceed ; and 
disclose this son of gold. Mop. Hermetically, I shall. 

Hermetico-, combining foim of Hermetic a. 
(sense il, as in Hermetico-poetical a., dealing 
with Hermetic philosophy in poetical foi m. 

1678 (title) Ripley Reviv’d: or an E.\])osilioii upon Sir 
George Ripley’s Hermctico-Poeiical Works. 

Hermetist (houmAist). [f. as Hermetic -b 
-IST.] A Hermetic philosopher. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Scr. 11. (1867) 467_The Cahhalisls 
and Hermetists who assumed the Universality of Sensation. 
1877 H. P. Blavatskv Isis Pref, 21 What the Hindu 
initiates and the Hermetists taught before him. 

Hermid, herewith : see Here adv. 16. 
Hermin, -yn, obs. forms of Ermine. 

Hevuiit (ho'amit), sb. Forms : a. 3 armite, 
4-5 ermyt(e, 4-6 armyte, armet, 4-7 ermite, 

7 ermit. / 3 . 4-6 hermyte, 4-8 -mite, (5 -mett), 
6- hermit. 7. 3-7 heremite, 4-5 -myt(e, 6 A'c. 
-meit, 6-7 -mit. See also Eremite. [ME. her- 
mite, ermite, a. OF. {h)ermite, L. eremlta (med.L. 
also heremitd), ad. Gr. (prjfuTrjs, f. eprjfia desert. 
Beside the forms imraed. fromErench, ME. had here- 
mites.{t<it med.L.; mod.Eng. hasalso E remite, q.v.] 
1 . One who from religious motives has retired into 
solitary life ; esp. one of the early Christian recluses. 
See Eremite i. 

a. CI203 Lay. 18800 Sone [le armite tci275 heremite] 
com in. iz 1300 Cursor M. 8135 (Gott.) An armyte \yj.rr. 
heremite, ermyte] bar jiai fandathame In Jjatmontayn, was 
halt and lame, c 1300 St. Brandan 610 The ermite that 
was so old ajen hem com gon. c 1440 Promp, Parv. 141/2 
Ermyte. .heremitn. 1533 Stewart Ci'an. Scot. II. 704 Into 
that yle . . Ane halie armet duelland war tha dais. 1621 Bur- 
ton Anai. Mel. i. ii. i. ii, S. Hierome in the life of Paul the 
Ermite tells a story. 1631 Jer. Taylor Holy Dying i. § 3 
(1727) 21 To he spent in the cottage of a frugal person, or to 
feed an Ermit. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 17900 (Gdtt.) A man come baa 
widuten lite, pat semed wele haue bene bermite \v.rr, 
eremite, eremyte, Ermyte]. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Piol. 3 
In Habite of an Hernnte [R. Heremite, C. Ermite] vn-holy 
of werkes. 1:1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 24 A haly hermit 
mette. .a beste forschapen. 1481 Caxtoh M yrr. i. v. 22 The 
other gaf it [their tresour] away and . . wente as hermytes. 
1388 Shaks. L.L.L. iv.iii. 242 A withered FI ermite, fiuescore 
winters worne, Might shake off fiftie, looking in her eye. 
1703 Maundrell fourn. Jerits, (1732) 80 Hermits retiring 
hither for Penance and Moitificatioii. 1847 Emerson Repr, 
Men, Goethe Wks. I. 384 Theie is much to be said by the 
hermit or monk in defence of his life of thought and prayer. 

y. c 1273 Lay. 18804 Pan heremite he iseh come, c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 812 A preste . . pat fled pe 
warld as heremyt. 1497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. D iij b. 
An heremyte cam to .saynt _ Anthony. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems XXV, 9 0 1 Je heremeitis and hankersaidilis. That 
takis your pennance at your tablis. i6oo J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa 11. 154 The rule ofhpemites, the professors, .whereof 
inhahite woods and solitarie places, 

b, transf. A person living in solitude. 

1799 Campbell PIcik. Hope n. 58 The world -was sad . . 
And man, the hermit, sigh’d — till woman smiled. 1841 
Emerson Addr,, Lit. EthicsRlVs. (Bohn) II. 213 The poets 
who have lived in cities have been hermits still. 1849 
Robertson Serm. Ser. i. viii. (1866) 138 A solitary man 
who . . led a hermit’s life . . for hermit . . he was. 

2 . In senses immediately derived from i. a. In 
the foimal designation of certain monastic ordeis: 
e.g. Hermits of St, Augustine : see Eremite 2. 

1377-87 [see Eeemi-te]. 1706 tr. Dupin’ s Eccl. Hist. xUh 
C. II. IV. xi. 449 The Augustinians produced one [new 
brancii] that of the Hermites of St. Augustin. 

b. A quasi-religious mendicant; a vagabond; 
in Gypsy slang, a highwayman. 

1493 Act II Hen. F 77 , c. 2 § 3 Every vagabounde here- 
myte or begger able to labre. _ 1568 Grafton Chron. II. n8 
Peter Wakefielde . . an Hermite, an idle gadder about, and 
a pratlyng marchant. 1840 Longf. Sp, Stud, iii. v, And 
you, by the pole with the hermit’s head upon it. 

’b c. A beadsman. Also fig, Obs. 

1388 Shaks. Fit, A. iii. ii, 41 As perfect As begging Her- 
mits in their holy prayers. 1603 — Macb. i, vl 20 For 
those [honours] of old, «ind the late Dignities, Heaped vp to 
them, we rest your Ermites. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
190/2 Begging Heremits first began to propagate here in 
England. 


3 . Applied to various animals of solitary habiL, 
as the heimit-crah, the hermit- biid ; see 4 b. 

1661 Walton Ampler i. (cd. 3) 33_Theiu i-, a fi-;.!! called a 
Hcrinit, that at a certain aqe gets into a. dead fishes shell, 
and like a Hermite dwells there alone, i677_N. Cox Centl. 
Keercat. iv. (ed. 2) 5. i86z Wood Nat. Hist. II. 239 All 
the Hermits build a vciy curious and be.autiftil nest. Ibid. 
(1865) III. 603 Iftwo Heimits he leniovccl fioin tlieii houses, 
and put into a rock pool . . the coiabatb which lake place. . 
aie as fictee and detei mined as any. 

4 . attrih. and Comb., as hermit-scat ; her mil- 
fancied, -haunted CLidp ,. ; hormit-iike adj. and adv., 
like a hermit. 

ciSoo Mi'lusineWu. 336 He dide doo make many hermyte 
h.abytes. 1709WA1IS llor.e Lyr. 11. _ To Discotiicntt'd, 
Sylvia .. Flies to the woods; a heimit saint! 172746 
Thomson Summer 15 Come fiispii.ilion ! fioiu thy hermit 
.seat. By moital sehlom found. 1783 Burns Fision 1. xx. 
Near many a hci mit-fancy’d cove, it 1800 Cown 11 Snail, 
Hci mit-like, his life he leads. 1832 IIaw \ \w\im. iUilhedale 
Rom. xxiv. Within which hirUed the lieimit-fuig. 1878 
Prodigal Sou iv. in Simpson .'i<h. hhaks. II. loy hlaiiy 
othci lieimitlike fools. 

b. In names of various anim.als of solitary habits : 
hermit-bird, (n) a luimmiiig-biid of genus Phae- 
thornis', (/v) a South Ameiican Ilalcyonidc biid of 
^enus A/onasa, .a nuu-biid ; hermit-crab,]' hormil- 
fish, hermit-lobster, a ciab of the family Pagii- 
lidiK, which has the habit of taking up its abode in 
a cast-off molluscaa shell for the sake of protecting 
its soft sholl-lcss hinder parts ; hermit-crow, a 
name of the chongli ; hermit-thrush, a niigiatory 
thrush, Tiirdns solitarius, common in most pat Is 
of North America, and cclcbrafcd lor its song ; 
hermit-'warbler, the western warbler, Pcndra'ca 
occidentalis, of the Pacific slope of North Aniciica. 

1837 SwAiNSoN Nat. Hist. A’lVvA 15; 'flic *hermil biuls.. 
frequently rise up perpendicuhuly in the ah, make a swoop, 
and leturn again to their former station. 173S Muriimi am 
Phil. Trans. XXXIX. 113 The Ileimit-Ciabs me genei- 
ally found in great Plenty under these Tiees. 1863 Wood 
Nat. Hist. III. 603 Like all its lace, the Ilermit-Lr.ih 
inhabits the shell of some mollusc. 1391 Svi.vcsn.u Du 
Bartas i. y. 401 The *IIermit-fish . tliat^ Imilds him a de- 
fence 'Gainst Weather’s rigour and Wair's insolence. _ 1850 
Johnston Conchol, 81 The other tiihe aie the soldier or 
Miermit lobsters (Paguri). 1840 Swainson Nat. I list. Insects 
106 *Hermit moths .. extiaorcliii.aiy moths hitherto foiiiul 
only in New Holland. 1831 — in Fauna Bor. Amur. II. 
185 The food of the ■"Flerinit Thrush consisU cliieny_ of 
berries. 1884 Rod Nat. Scr. Story vii, 'flie chief musician 
of the American forests, the heimit-thrush. 

Hence He'rmit, He’rmitize vbs. infr., to live 
as a hermit. He’rmitism, He'rmitry, the mode of 
life of a hermit. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Tri. after Death xlvl, When 
with us hermiting in lowe degree, He wasli’t his flocks in 
Jordan’s spotlesse tide. 1896 Daily News 25 Apr. s/i 
• Hermitism ’ is a rule of life for the middle-aged in India. 
1823 Home Every-day Bk. 1 . 286 He starved and hermitired 
at Hessleborough. 1844 W. H. Max-well Sports ij- Adv. 
Scotl. xii. (1855) 1x7 On this isolated, .isle, the .. Duke was 
left to hermitixe. i88z H. C. Merivale Fancit of B. ii. vi, 
Hermitry must he such a bore if persevered in, the essence 
of life being vaiiety. 

Hermitage (houmitud,:?). Forms : 3-4 er- 
mitage, 4-5 er-, her-, heremytage, 5 armitage, 
(6 heremet-, 7 heremitage), 4- hermitage. See 
also Eeemitagb. [a. OF. hermitage — Pr. ermi- 
tatge. It. eremitaggio, med.L. {]i)e 7 '[e)mitaghim, f. 
L. eremlta, med.L. heremita : see prec. and -AGE.] 

1 . The habitation of a hermit. 

cizgoS.Eng.Leg. 1 . 138/1131 To l;eEnnitageofSempling- 

ham. a 1300 Cursor M. 8161 Right vnto j^at hermitage, 
[v.rr. ermi-, ermy-, hermytage] pe king com to and his 
barnage. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Ware (Rolls) 13989 Til 
heremytages and til abbeyes, per men holy bodies leyes. 
C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 46 pare er also many kiikes 
and chapelles and hermytages. a 1300 Chaucer's Dreme 
330 Ech seven yeres mote of usage, Visite the hevenly 
armitage. 1585 ’T. Washington ti. Nicholay's Voy. m. xix. 
106 They doe not dwell in Hermitages solitauly. 1632 
Milton Penseroso i 63 May at last my weary age Find out 
the peaceful hermitage, The hairy gown and mossy cell. 
1669 WoODHEAD St. Teresa^ 11. xxxiii. 220 It being only 
an Heiemitage. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour IV. 265 Near the 
city [Nants] is a famous hermitage, situated on a rock. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 124 The other 
contains a habitation (foimerly, I believe, a hermitageh 
b. transf. A solitary or secluded dwelling-place. 
1648 Boyle Seraph. Love (1700) 159 My urgent Occasions 
..will recall me to morrow Morning to my own Western 
Hermitage. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) iig Mindes 
innocent and quiet take That [prison] for an hermitage. 
1781 Fletcher Lett. Wks. 1793 VII. 235, I am not without 
hope of seeing you in London befoie you see your future 
hermitage. 1827 Pollok Course T.v, Vesper looked foi th 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled, 
e. The condition of a hermit, rare. 

1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xxi. i marg., Solitarinesse or 
heremitage.. is a goodly thing. 1893 P. White WixA Clare 
10 [There he] lived his lonely life of hermitage. 

2 . Name of a French wine produced from vine- 
yards on a hill near Valence : so called fiom a ruin 
on the summit supposed to have been a hermit’s cell. 

1680 Shadwell Woman Capt. i. 3 (Stanf.) Vin de Bon, 
Vin Celestine, and Hermitage, and all the Wines upon the 
fruitful Rhone. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 131 r 7 Two 
more [drops] of the same Kind heightened it into a perfect 
Languedoc : From thence it passed into a florid Hermitage. 
1736 Nugent Gr. Tour IV. 36 Hermitage for those who can 
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bear a stiong wine, at tliiee livres a bottle. iSig M. Bmic- 
BECK yourn. We appioacliTournon, fjoin whence 

comes the famous Hermitage wine. 1822 Magic Lantern g, 
I thought his white hermitage better than his claret. 

Hermitan, obs. form of Habmattan. 

1688 J. Hilmcr Lett.fr. Cape Corse in Misc. Cur. (1708) 
111.365 We had a dry North and Nojth-Ea^terly Wind, 
call’d an Hermitan, and it overcame the Sea-Brire. 

Hermitary, sh. rare, [ad.med.L. heremiidr- 
ium, f. {Ji)e)'eiiiTla Hermit : see -ary l B. 2. (Cf. 
0¥. hermiterie.)'] A hermit’s cell ; a hermitage. 

rj^Ho^veir s Lett. n. Ixxvii. 406 Monasteiies, Hermitaiies 
\edd. 165s, 1713 Hermitages], ..and other religious Houses. 

Hermitary, a. rare. [ad. med.L. {h)eremt- 
tdri-us, f. {h)ereimta PIermit : see -ary l. Also 
Euemitary, q.v.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

Heremytarye: see Eremitary.] xS-yiCostlieWhofe 
V. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. IV. A hermetary life is better then a 
kingdome, So my Valenlia beaie me company. 

Hermitess (hoMmites). A female hermit. 

1633 A. H. Parthcn. Sacra 38 The Violet is truly the 
Herinitesse of floweis. 1708 Motieux Rabelais iv. l.xiv, 
Spiritual Actresses, kind Heimitesses, Women that have 
a plaguy deal of Religion. 1797 Coleridge Christabel 
I. Conch, Like a youthful hermitess, Beauteous in a wilder- 
ness. 1836 Miss Mitford in Gd. IVords June (1895) 382 A 
young creatine, living in London like a hermitess, 

Hermitic (harmidik), a. In 7-8 erron. her- 
metic. [Altered, after hermit, from earlier (Jt)ere- 
mitic,^.0¥.heremitiqiu\ cf. Eremitic.] =next. 

[1483 Heremyiyke ; see Erejiitic.] 1691 tr. Emilianne's 
Obs. yonrn. Naples 228 The Heremetick State. 1790 W. 
Wrighte Grotesque Archit. 3 An hermetic retreat, to be 
composed of roots and irregular blanches of trees. 1893 
Scribner's Mag. XIII, 344/2 Mallaime has withdiawn into 
a hermilic seclusion. 

Hermi'tical, a. See also Eremitioal. [f. as 
prec. + -al.] Of or pertaining to a hermit. 

1386 D. Rowland Ir. fean de Lunds Lazarillo (167a) 
U iv a, Some notion of the Heimiticall life, ifiig T. Adams 
Black Devil 26 The melancholly man . . lives an Hermitical, 
solitary life. 1713 Bentley Acrw. x. 350 Instead of the old 
Hermitical Poverty they had drain’d the Riches of King- 
doms. 1882-3 A. F. Mitchell in SchafT Eitcycl. Relig. 
Knovol. I. 580 [The Culdees] seem at times [in 7lh century] 
to have formed ‘ hermitical establishments 

Hence Hermi-tically adv. 

18^2 J. Mackintosh Let. in Life (1834) 47 Heimitically 
inclined I fancied myself. 

He’rinitish., a. rare, [f. Hermit eh. + -ISH : 
cf. Ekemitish.] Like, or like that of, a hermit. 

1812 Bentham IVks. (1838-43) X. 471 A hermit’s life, not 
much less hermitish than youis. 

t Heriuitvess. Ohs. [a. obs. F. hennitresse 
(Godef., Cotgr.), irrcg. f. hermite Hermit, after 
words etymologically in •tresse.'j = Hermitess. 

1611 CoTGR., Hennitresse, an Heimitresse ; a woman Her- 
mite. 1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Soiin. 50 Among these 
pines. Sweet heiraitress, she did alone repair. xZziBlackw. 
Mag. XIV. 221 He allows Hazlitt unrelentingly to parade 
such woids as ‘ Heremi tress 

Hermitship (haumitijip). [f. Hermit + 
-SHIP.] The condition or mode of life of a hermit. 

1825 Lytton Falkland 7 Your jests at my hermitship and 
hermitage. 1842 Carlyle Let. 27 Oct. in Pall Mall G. 
(i8gi) 23 May 3/2 Emerson does not yet go into vegetables, 
into rural Hermitship ; and we hope never will. 

Heriuo-j combining form of Hermes, as in 
Hermofflyphic, Hermo'g-lypliist [cf. Gr. Ip/io- 
y\V(pLK6s pertaining to a statuary, f. eppioyRvcIxvs 
a carver of Hermse, a statuary] (see quots.). Her- 
mokopid [ad. Gr. epuoicoviStjs], a mutilator of 
Hermse : in quot. used attrih. 

1623 CocKERAM, Hermoglipkicke, a grauer of Images. 
1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. p. cxvi, Sophroniscus is 
somewhere mentioned by Lucian as an hermoglyphist ; a 
person, whose business it was to_ engrave inscriptions on 
marble, or rather on the Hermaic statues. 1849 Grote 
Greece ii. Iviii. (1862) V. 173 The facts disclosed indicated 
the band of Hermokopid conspiratois to be numerous. 

He'rmodact, shortened form of next. 

1678 Salmon Land, Disp. 47/2 Colchicum . . is of the nature 
of the Flermodact. 1693 — Bates' Disf. (1713) 631/1 Pouder 
of Herinodacts compound. 

Hermodactyl (hojmodse'ktil), Ohs. exc. Hist. 
Also 4 ernaodattile, 5 hermodactule, 6 -ill, 6-8 
•il(0, 8 -yle. [ad. med.L. hermodactylus, a. Gr, 
tpp^o5aleTvkos lit. Hermes’ finger.] 

1 . A bulbous root, probably that of a species of 
Colchicum, formerly imported from the East and 
used in medicine. Also, the plant itself. 

CI3SO Med. MS. in Archmol. XXX. 380 Medelyd w‘ 
rosalgere And erraodattilis of on Jere. c 1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 236 Also take . . hermodactulis wi]> sugre & coold 
watir. ciSSo Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Qyi, A plaster 
made of the rote of walwort and Hermodactiles stampte 
wyth Hogges grese. i6i6 J. Eullokar Eng. Expos., 
Hermodactiles, little roots white, and round, .solde by Apothe- 
caries, etc. i68r tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Hermodaciils, or mercuries finger, white and red. 1727 
Bradley Fain, Diet. s.v. Head ach, [To clear the Brain] 
you may take two Drams of Hermodactil, with some Betony 
and Pimpernel-Leaves. 1847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dts. I. 
90 It was found.. that this plant existed in Greek physic 
under the name of hermodactyls. 

2 . Applied by Lyte to the Meadow Saffron, Col- 
chicum autumnale ; and later to the Snake s-head 
Iris, dris tuherosa {Hermodactyhis tttherosus) 

was supposed to be the source of the drug» 


1378 Lyte Dodoeus 111. xxxv. 366 Of Hermodactil 01 Meda 
Saffion. _ 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) igg Maich.. 
Flowers in Prime, or yet lasting, Chehdomum small with 
double Floweis,//c>v«<v/«cifji'/i, Tuberous Iris. 1768 Miller 
Card. Diet. (ed. 8), Hermodacfylns, .. by some botanic 
wiiteis .. supposed the tiue Hermodactyl, but what has 
been long used in Euiope for that is theroot of a Colchicum. 

Hermyn, obs. form of Ermine, 

Hern, him (ham), sh. Chiefly Sc. (iu form 
kirn, hyni) or after 1500. Forms: 1-6, 9 
dial, hyrne, 3-5 (also 9 diall) hurne, home, 3-6 
liirne,(3 huyrne, 4 huir(e)ne, heorne, 5 hierne, 
hyerne, heerne, h(e)yron, heryn), 5-6 hyrn, 
a-S him, [OE, hyrne wk. fem. = OFris. heme, 
ON. hyriia (Da. hjdtne) corner, angle, nook:— 
OTeut. *hurnj6n-, f. stem of Horn sh.} A corner, 
nook, hiding-place. 

(•897 K, ALlfred Gregory's Past. xxii. 168 Ahoh hie .. on 
oa feowei hyrnan 3 a;re eaice. z-iooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. s 
Staiidende on Re-somnungum and strmta hyinuin. c 1200 
Ormin 1677 Icc _se35de [?att itt [Jjatt wa3heii(Ft] wass pmr 
henngedd i patt hirne. cx-zya Bekctt<jx\nS. Eng. Leg.\. 126 
po i-sai3 he pis holi man In one huyine \v.r. hurne] stonde. 
1297 Gpouc. (Rolls) 7343 pat he ne ssolde abbe. .an herne 
to wite him Inne. ni34o Hampole Psalter cxvii. 21 pe 
stane pat pe edifiand reprouyd heie it is made in heuyd of 
hyrne. 1362 Langl P. PL A. 11. 209 ,And alle fledden for 
feie and flowen in-to huirnes [C, in. 245 henies], c 1386 
Chaucer Can. Yeont. Prol. 105 Lurkynge in hernes \y.r. 
liirnes] and in lanes hlynde. 1387 Trevisa Higdeii (Rolls) 
1 . 9 Laboiintus, Dedalus hous, hap many halke.s and hurnes. 
C1400 Destr, Troy 8390 In foure hyernes of the house. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1 . 3577 pe sexsten . , sey hem in an 
hyion. Ibid. I. 3986 Stondyng in an heyron pere. 0x450 
Mirour Saheacioun 2101 My techingwas noght in hirnes 
nor pryuilie, 1:1483 E. E. Misc. (Warton Clubl 43 Ever 1 
rene fro herne to herne. 1513 Douglas Ml nets nr. iv. S Out 
of the quiet hyrnis the rowt wpstartis Of thai birdis. 1390 
R. Bruce Senu. Sacram. (1843) 109 The maist secret hirne 
of the conscience, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (18S3) 
I. 33 The banony . . with all the hernesse, that is the 
Nookes and Corners thereof. 1776 C. Keith Farmers Ha 
in Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 32 To ilka him 
he taks his route. 1893 E. Anglian Gloss., Hyrne, a corner, 
the portion of the village situated in an angle or corner, 
b. Comb, f him-stoue, coiner-sloue. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. tTh.) I. 106 He is se hyrn-stan pe 
Sefe^S pa twegen weallas togaedeie. C1200 Ormin 13358 
Cl ist iss ec patt hirnestan patt bindepp twe33enn wa3hess. 

Hern, herne, arch, tind dial, forms of Heron 
( q.v.), frequent in literary use. 

Hern, obs. pi, of Ear shy 

a 1300 Cursor M, 8080 Lang and side pair brues wern, And 
hinged all a-bout pair hern \v.rr. eres, ern, eren]. 

Hern, poss. pron} Ohs. exc. south and midi, 
dial. Also 4 hiren, 5 huron. [f. Her pass, proni^ , 
appaiently by form-association with the ME. pairs 
mt, min, thi, thin (where the derivative form arose 
not by adding, but by dropping ii). Cf, Uisn, ourn, 
yotim, theirn.'] ^Hers. 

1340 Ayenb. iii Yblissed by pe guode wyfman pet of hiren 
pet flour per to dede. ^1340 Cursor M. 20016 (Trin.) pouje 

1 be vnworpi inon, Hiren am I al Pat I kon. 1388 Wyceif 

2 Kings viii. 6 Restore thou to hir alle thingis pat ben 
hern [1382 hyres]. 01420 Chron. Vilod. 1 , 2628 Alle his 
clothus and huion weron wete also. 1399 Chapman Hum. 
Day's Mirth Dram. Wks. 1873 1 . g8 What shall I do at 
the sight of her and hei n ? a 1843 Hood Huggins S; Dug- 
gins, How often I should stand and turn. To get a pat from 
hands like hern. 1876 Besant & Rice Gold. Butterfly xvi. 
13s It won’t fall on his head, but on hern. 

t Hern, poss. proxty Obs. Forms : 4 heoren, 
heren, Mren, 5 hern. [f. Her poss. pronfl ; 
formed as prec.] = Theirs. 

c 1340 Ayenb. 38 Hi . . bepenchep hou hi moje habhe of 
hiren. 13.. Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxxii. 1145-9 
Heoien ispe loyeeuerlastonde. .‘Blessetbeope pore in spirit 
ay, ffor heoren is pe kyndom per as dwellep God and Mon ’. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 6155 (Trin.) Lafte pei not pat heren svas 
Sheepe ne cow ox ne as. c 1449 Pecock Repr. v. i. 479 The 
vnwisdom of hem schal be knowe to alle men, as hern was. 

Hernant (hounant). (See quots.) 

1838 SiMMONDS Trade, Heritant-seeds,p.commzxp\a\ 

name for the seeds of the Hernaiidia avigera, imported into 
Liverpool from India for tanning puiiioses. 1866 Treas. 
Bat. 585/2 Hernant seeds, .used for dyeing. 

Herne, obs. form of Iron. 

Herner, hernery : see Heeoner, Heronry. 

Hernesew(e, -shaw, obs. ff. Hekonsew. 

tHe’rnet. 0hs.7'are-\ [f. Hern, I-lERON-f 
-et.] a young heron. 

1613 Sir R. Boyle Diary (1886) I. 72 Paying me .. 2 
cowple of fatt capons, 2 hernetts. 

II Hernia (hounia). Path. Pl.hernitojlierriiaH. 
Also 4-5 Mrnia, -ya, hyrnya, 6 {Anglicized') 
herny, -ie. [L. = rupture. Cf. F. herxiiei) 

A tumour formed by the displacement and result- 
ing protrusion of a part of an oigan through an 
apertme, natural or accidental, in the walls of its 
containing cavity ; rupture. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T. 7 349 Hoirible swollen raembres 
that semeth lik the maladie of Hirnia. ^1400 Lanfranc's 
Cirurg. 273 If hernia be watri, pis is pe signe perof. _ 1547 
Boorde Brev. Health clxxvi. 62 b, There be thre kindes 
named a wateryshe herny, a wyndy hemye, a fleshely 
herny. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Ix. 87 Hernies, Ruptures, or 
burstings. 1603 B. Jonson Volppne m. v, That I had 
Nestor's hernia thou wouldst think. 1727-Sx Chambers 
Cycl. s.v., Hernia’s are often occasioned by blows, violent 
concussions, over-stretching in vomiting [etc.]. 1878 T, 


Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 644 Abdominal hernia or rupture 
signifies the piotiusion of anjr viscus through an opening 
in the paiietes of the abdominal cavity, 
b. attrih., as hemia knife, truss. 

X878 T. Bryant Pratt. Surg. I. 663 With a hernia knife, 
. .or heiniotome, the strictuie should then be divided. 
Hernial (hsunial), a. [f. prec, -ae.] Of 
or pertaining to hernia ; chiefly in hernial sac. 

1736 Amyand in A’/rff. I'lans. XXXIX. 330 The Abscess 
foimed in the Hernial Bag occasionally. 1811 Hoofer 
Med. Diet. s.y. Hemia, When the hernial contents, .admit 
of being readily put back into the abdomen, it is termed a 
reducible hernia._ X878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 645 A 
hernial tumour., is composed of a sac with its contents and 
the soft paits covering it. 

Herniary (hauniari), a. [f. as prec. -h -ARY,] 
Of or peitaimng to hernia or its suigical treatment. 

1731 Stack in Rhd. Trans. XLVII. 325 A ruptme with 
a double herniary sack. 1770 Monthly Rev, 19 Mr. Arnaud 
may indeed he considered a herniary surgeon. 1876 Bar- 
THOLOW Plat. Mzd. (1879) 313 Hemiary protrusion and 
adhesion of the iris are pi evented by dilating the pupil. 

Herniated (ho Mnie'ted) , a. [f. Hernia + -ate 3 
-ED 1.] Affected with hemia. 

1879 St. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 343 The herniated poi- 
tion affected but a small part of the testis at its lower part. 
1883 Lancet z6 Sept. 566 The herniated bowel. 
HerniO', comb, foim of Hernia, as in Hernio'- 
logy, that part of pathology which treats of hernia, 
a treatise on hernia. Heirnioilaparo'tomy [Gr. 
XoLuapa the flank -f -Topia cutting], ' the division of 
the abdominal walls in order to reach a strangu- 
lated hernia which lias been returned en masse, so 
that the constiicting part may be divided’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lexl). Herniopu’noture, ‘the punctme of 
a hernia by means of a capillary trocar to diminish 
its size and so facilitate its reduction’ {ibid.). 
Herniotonie (h3’iuiJto°m). Surg, [f. Hernio- 
-h Gr. -TOfios cutting.] A knife used in herniotomy. 
1878 [see Hernia b]. 1879 St. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 

368 The stricture having been divided with herniotome. 

Herniotomy (hojmp-td'mi). Sur^. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. -TOfi'ia cutting.] The operation of cutting 
for strangulated hernia. So Kernio'tomist, one 
■who pi actises herniotomy, 
x8ii in Hooper Diet. Med. xSyS T. Bryant Pract. Surg. 

I. 670 Heiniotomy or Kelotomy is to be performed. 1883 
Lancet 26 Sept. 566 Herniotomy was perfoimed, the sac 
being opened. 1897 W, Anderson yu. Arderne 7 Litho- 
tomists, herniotomists, oculists, and others. 

•fHe ‘rnions, a, Ohs, [ad, med.L. hemidsus, 
f. hernia.'] Affected with hernia. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Iv (1495) 270 Hornyous 
men that ben soo broke. 1623 Cockeram, Hernions, a. . 
broken person, [a 1648 Ld. Herbert Life Wks. (1886) 192 
He was burst in the body as we call it, or herniosus ] 

Hernse'w, -shaw, -shew : see Heron&ew. 
Hero (hivro), sh. PI. heroes (hlaTo"z). 
Forms: 6-7 heros, heroe, 6S heroe, 7- hero; 
pi. 4-7 heroes, 7- heroes (7 hero’s). [Ultimately 
ad, L. herds, pi. hero-cs, a. Gr. Tjpeo-s, pi. ■ijpw-ts. 
In early use the L. or Gr. singular herds and pi, 
herd'-es appear unchanged (cf. F. heros sing, from 
14th c.) ; beside them is also found a sing, he'ro-e 
like obs. F. heroe (Cotgr.), It. eroe, Sp. heroe ; this 
became later he-roe, and finally hero. The pi. heroes 
is now disyllabic.] 

1 . Antiq. A name given (as in Homer) to men 
of superhuman strength, courage, or ability, favoured 
by the gods ; at a later time regarded as interme- 
diate between gods and men, and immortal. 

The later notion included men of renown suppos^ to be 
deified on account of great and noble deeds, for which they 
were also venerated generally or locally; also demigods, 
said to be the offspring of a god or goddess and a human 
being ; the two classes being to a great extent coincident. 
Verse of heroes, the hexameter. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeii (Rolls) II. 401 [Sibylla Erythrma] 
wroot moche of Criste, and J>at openliche, as in. Jiis vers of 
heroes. 1333 Eden Decades fic) ^dx. (Arh.) 49 GodJes 
made of men whom the antiquitie cauled Heroes. 1391 
Spenser Virg. Gnat 480 And you beside tlie honourable 
band Of great Heroes doo in order stand. Jbid. 593 Here 
manie other like Heroes bee. X613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, 

II. iv, So by Heroes were we led of yoie. 16x5 Chapman 
Odyss. IV. 420 And what, my young Ulyssean hpoe, Pro- 
voked thee on the broad back of the sea, To visit^ Lace- 
daemon the divine? i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii, i. ii. 
(1651) 45 Plato, .made nine kinds of[^irits] . .4 Arch-Angels, 
5 Angels, 6 Devils, 7 Heioes. 1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. 
IV. (1626) 83 Whom when the Heros saw to hard rocks 
chaind. .He would haue thought her marble. 2632 Heywood 
istPt. Don Age 1. i. Wks. 1874 III. 266 Great Laomedon 
Denied the Heroe, both the meede propos’d. 1681 H. More 
Exp. Dan. ii. 57 The Vision of that Divine Heros on the 
white Horse. X684 T. Burnet Th. Earth n. 220 Mighty 
men of old, or hero’s. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. Georg, iix, 56 
Resembling Heroes, whose Etherial Root Is Jove himself. 
17x2 Addison Sped. No. 417 r 6 Homer is in his Province, 
when he is describing . .a Heroe or a God. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry 4 - Mus. iv. 42 A Chief sings some great Action of a 
God or Fleroe. X791 Cowper liiad iv. 225 The Heio seek- 
ing earnest on all sides Machaon. 1840 TiiiBLWALL CPra’Ctf 
VII. 199 He continued . . to receive marks of public reve- 
rence approaching to the worship of a heio. 

2 . A man distinguished by extraordinaiy valour 
and martial achievements ; one who does brave or 
noble deeds ; an illustrious warrior. 
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1586 Warner Euf;-. m. xvi. 63 After sijence short, 
The Brutaine Heios vailed, and did answete in this soU. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon ix. v. (1602) 305 All the 
heioeces, nobles and gentles of these northern Isles. 1601 
SiiAKS. All's IVell II. i. 40 Nobles, Heioes; rny sword 
and yours are kinne. 1684 Scanderheg Redfv.v\. 155 He 
is Master of all the Gallantry of Antient Hero’s. 1727-46 
Thomson Swmner 1501 Raleigh .. whose breast with all 
The sage, the patriot, and the hero burn’d. 1747 Monnt.L 
Joshua Chorus, See, the coiittuering hero comes. i86z 
Sai. Rev. 13 Sept. 302 The hero must, to give meaning to a 
meaningless phrase, fight for an idea . . 'there is very little 
room for heroes in wars carried on to settle successions, to 
lectify frontiers, or to maintain the balance of power. 1883 
Edna Lyall lit Golden Days I. v. 160 For alieady Sydney 
had become his hero of heroes. 

3 . A man who exhibits extraorclinaiy bravely, 
firmness, fortitude, or greatness of soul, in any 
course of action, or in connexion with any pursuit, 
work, or eiitei prise; a man admit ed and venerated 
for his achievements and noble qualities. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing xxiv. 240 The sole 
Instances of those illustrious Heroes, Caites,_ Gassendtis, 
Galilteo, Tycho [etc.] will stiike dead the opinion of the 
worlds decay. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. i. i. Who would not 
be the hero of an age? 1707 Loud. Gaz. No. 4343/t Some 
other Protestant Hero like your Majesty. i764_ Foote 
Patron ii. Wks. 1799 I. 340 No man is .t hero to his I’alet 
de chamhre, 1768 Johnson Pref. to Shahs. Wks. IX. 243 
Shakespeare has no heroes ; his scenes are occupied only by 
men, who act and speak as the readet thinks that he should 
himself have spoken ot acted on the same occasion. 1833 
Maurice Proph. .J- Kings iii. 44 David no doubt became a 
hero in the eyes of the men and the virgins of Israel. 

4 . The man who foiins the subject of an epic; 
the chief male personage in a poem, play, or story ; 
he in whom the interest of the story or plot is centred. 

1697 Dryden Virg., Life (1721) I. 62 His Pleioe falls into 
an . . ill-tim'd Deliberation. 1711 Steele Sped. No. ii P 5 
The Youth, who is the Hero of myStoiy. 1770 Junius 
LetU xx.xviii. 18S The pomp of a mock tragedy, where 
..even the sufferings of the heio are calculated foi derision. 
1841 Elphinstonc /list, Ind. I. iv. 175 The great Hindii 
heioic poem, the ‘Maha Bhdial', of which Ciishna is, in 
fact, the hero. 1866 Trollope Ciaverings xxvili, Perhaps 
no terms liave been so injiuious to the profession of the 
novelist as those two words, hero and heroine. In spite of 
the latitude which is allowed to the writer in putting his 
own interpretation upon these words, something heioic is 
sail expected ,* wheieas, if he attempt to paint from. Nature, 
how little that is heroic should he describe 1 
6. attrib. and Comb. a. appositive, as hero-cMld, 
'horseman, -king, -leader, -martyr, -saint, -son, 
-soul, -'woman', b, attributive, as hero-air, -apart- 
ment, -dust, -form, -race, -saga ; 0. objective, as 
hero-nurser] d. similative, as hero-like adj. ; e. 
Hero-errant [after knight-errant], a hero wan- 
deiing in quest of adventures. Also Hbuo-woeship. 

1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 306 In the *hero- 
apartment, as it is called, besides the old Saxon warriors . . 
are to be seen the portrarts of all the generals employed by 
king Augustus. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. Index 417 
*Hero-cliildren suckled by beasts. 1814 Byron Ode to 
Napoleon dust Is vile as vulgar clay. 1768-74 

Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) II. 147 If Persia be subdued, our 
^hero-errant must seek adventures at the Ganges. 1776 
Mickle ti. Camoens' Lusiad 327 That *heio-foim the Lusian 
standard rears. i86a Rawlinson Auc. Mon. I. iil. 63 The 
■*hero-founder Nimrod. 1840 Arnold Hist. Rome II. 266 
Alexander’s genuine successor, the^hero-king of the lace of 
Achilles. 1670 Dryden Grenada (Jod.], Thence *heroUke 
wrth torches by my side, .my love I'll guide. 1706 Watts 
Horai Lyr.w. To IV.Blachbnmv, But iheie’s a heavenly art 
t’ elude the grave, And with theHiero race immortal kindred 
claim. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xiil. 291, I thought 
1 could heal our *hero-saint saying, ‘ I give my sword to 
the slave’. 1870 Bryant Iliad 1 . 1. 6 Then the *heio-son 
of Atreus rose, i860 Geo. Eliot in Life (1885) II, 244 An 
almost unique presentation of a *hero-woman. 

Hence (chiefly nonce-wds.), Hero v. trans., to 
make a hero of ; to honour as a hero, Ke-ro- 
archy [after hierarchy], rule or government of 
heroes, HeTohead, -hood, -ship, the state, posi- 
tion, or character of a hero. HleroTatry [after 
idolatry], hero-worship. He'roless a., Avithout a 
hero. Heroo'gony [cf. theogony], generation of 
heroes. Heroolo'gical a,, pertaining to the history 
of heroes. Hexoo'lo£flst, one who writes or dis- 
courses of heroes. Heroolog-y (also kero' logy), a 
liislory of or treatise on heroes. Kexo-theisin [Gr. 
bios god] ; see quot. 

1883 Mrs. Mitchell Hist. Anc. Sculpt. 212 Statues. .not 
of gods, hut *heroed mortals. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1S58) 
193 All dignities of rank, on which human association rests, 
are what we may call a *Heroarchy (Government of Heroes). 
1893 Atheneemn 31 Aug. 284/3 'The dim past, before the 
Olympian divinities had come southwards to absorb theii 
piedecessors and degrade ..their godhead to *herohead. 
1843 Carlyle Past Pr. ii. vii, All his ^herohood and in- 
sight. 1864 Sueat Uhlaiid's Poems 71 , 1 Avasnot nourished 
For lofty hero-hood. 1806 Edin, Re’S), VII. 487 The dis- 
tinction between '’'herolatry and theolatry, or the sacred 
lites of heroes and the sacred rites of Gods, was perfectly 
well known in Greece. 1882 AthenBum 9 Sept, 329/3 The 
history of Ireland is also almost — if we may use the term — 
*heroless. 1880 J. Davies in EncycL Brit. XI. 777/2 A 
biief and abruptly terminated *beroogony, or generation of 
heroes by immortal sires from mortal mothers. 1678 Cud- 
AVORTji Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 32.510 Eusebius, .was of opinion 
that those poetick fables were at first only Instorical and 
*herological. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xlvii. III. 
195 Holland the *heroologist. 1678 Cudworth Intell, Syst. 
1. iv, § 14. 257 A certain Mixtuie of Physiology and *Heio- 


logy or History blended together. 1880 J. S. SrAi lyurass 
tr. Grunin's Tent. Plythol. xv. I. 366 We may coiiLUrdc 
that all the Teutonic laces had a jiictty fully developed 
Heroology. 1784 Coui'lr Task iv. 6j t ills three 5 ears of 
*heioship expired. 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 
646 ■’’Ileiotheism, or the worship of deified men. 
Heroeane, obs. form of IIokuicane. 

Heroeism : see Heroism. 

Hexodiail (hirJ'UcliSn), a. and j/.f [acl. L, 
flerodidn-us, a. Gk. ^HpooStav-os of or peitaiuing to 
Herod, subst. p>l. followeis of Ilciod : see -ian.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to Ileiod, king of 
Judma (B.o. 38-4), or to members of liis lamily 
of the same name ; built by Herod. IJei odian 
disease : plithiiiasis 01 other loathsome skin disease, 
like that of Avhich IlerodAgrijipa died (Acts xii. 23). 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 153 We may not wash 
oui hands of crying, anil from bloudy sins, and hug in 0111 
bosoiues beloved, and Ileiodian sinnes, sinnes of higher 
tinctiue. 1650 Wlldom Crt. Jos. I, 13 He dyed oppot- 
trincly .to leave a mark of ignominy on hiinselfe by that 
Heiodian disease. 1861 Sat. Rest. 21 Dec. 644 For the 
Heiodian period of Jerusalem the chief, or lathci only, 
authoiity is Josephus. 

2 . Blustering, grandiose, magniloquent ; after the 
style attributed to Herod in the miracle-plays. 
(Cf. OuT-UkBO».) 

1886 F.YQRKVo\\T.i.i.in Academy 15 May 337/2 Tbephrin 
sensible style of this book is pleasantly in contrast with the 
Heiodian vein of many local histones. 

B. sb. pi. A Jewish paiLy, mainly political, who 
were paitisans of the llcrodian or Idumoean dynasty 
(chie% under tlerod Antipas, B.o. 4-A.D. 39), and 
lax in their adherence to Judaism. Hence iransf. 
as a tenrr of reproach, 

[iTiooo Ags. Gosp. Mark xii. 13 Sume of pltarisettni and 
berodianuin.] 1382 Wyclie ibid., Suinme of the Farisees 
and Eiodians. esysa Apol. Loll. 56 Pielais not prediing 
are rajer pilats than prclatis, . . herodians of Hcioud, not 
heyils of Crist. 111592 H. F>wmi Serm. 4si They jumpe 
with Caesar, like the Herodians. 1727-41 CiiAMnERS Cycl. 
S.V., F. Hardouin will have the Plerodians and Sadduces to 
have been the same thing. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 163/1 
The Herodians aie not mentioned either by Philo or by 
Jo.sephus in his enumeration of the Jewish sects. 

Herocliail (hensa'dian), sbi^ [In sense i , irreg. 
f, Gr. epcodi-us heion, IreronshaAv -f -an. In sense 2, 
f. mod.L. herddi-tis, repr. Gr. epwStris,] 

■f 1 . A heron. Obs. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Lev. xi. ig The hcrodiaii, and the 
characU'ion accor'ding to his kind. 

2 . Ornith. One of an order of birds, Ilerodii or 
Herodiones, comprising the herons, storks, ibises, 
and spoonbills. 

JHe ’roess. Obs. Also 7 heroisse. [f. Hero 

+ -ESS. Cf, rare Gr. ijpducro'a,] =IiEKOlN]!!. 
i6i2 _R. Sheldon Serm. St. Martins 48 I'kat Heroisse 
[Q. Elizabeth] being departed. 1615 Chatman Odyss. xi. 
445 All ih’ beroesses in Pluto’s house. 1694 tr. Milton’s 
Lett. State 4 July an. 1654, A Heioess so matchless iu all 
degrees of Praise and masculine Renown. 1715 tr. Ctess 
D' Annoy' s Wks. 6, I then forgot all that Romances had 
taught me concerning the Disdain and Pride of their 
Plaroesses. 

Herohead, -hood: see Hero. 

Heroic (h/ro“‘ik), a. and sb. [ad. L. heroic-tis, 
Gr. fjpeoCKos pertaining to heroes, f. ijpws Hero, Cf. 
F. hiroiqtit (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to a hero or heroes ; 
characteristic of, or suitable to the character of a 
hero ; of a bravery, viitue, or nobleness of char- 
acter, exalted above that of ordinary men. a. Of 
actions, qualities, etc. 

IS 49 Compl. Scot, z ^our heroyque veitu is of mair ad- 
mit atione, nor vas of Valeria the dochtir of the prudent 
consul publicola. 1596 Spenser F. Q. v. i. i But evermore 
some of the vertuous race Rose up, inspired with heroicke 
heat. 1634 Sir T. Herbert TVizzi 75 Requested, his death 
might be given him, by such a Heroicke hand as his, rather 
then perish by the rascall multitude. 1671 Milton Samson 
1711 Samson hath quit himself Like Samson, and heioicly 
hath finish’d A life heroic. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 20 
P 4 There is something sublime and heroick in true meek- 
ness and humility. i8oz Wordsw. Sonn., ‘ Milton ! thou 
shouldst be litiing', The heroic wealth of hall and bower. 
1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 153 The choir of the 
cathedral.. is rich in heroic dust. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ii. 1 . 167 The heroic death of his father. 

b. Of persons, etc, : Of the nature of a hero. 

1391 Shaics. I Hen. VL, ii. y. 78 Whereas hee, From lohn 
of Gaunt doth bring his Pedigree, Being hut fourth of that 
Heroick Lyne. 1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 84 To exceed 
the patterne of heroicke Ancestry. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. igd.. 2) 67 The Decans turn back, leaving their heroick 
Captaine Godgee slaine in the field. 1657 Eicon Barba- 
does 105 So noble and heroick a Bird. 1790 Burke Fr, 
Rev. Wks._V. 36 This would be to act over again the scene 
of the criminals condemned to the gallies, and their heroick 
deliverer. 1878 Morley CHt. Misc. Set . i, Carlyle 196 The 
distinction between the truly heroic ruler of the stamp of 
Cromwell, and the arbitraiy enthusiast for external order, 
like Frederick. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the heroes of antiquity. 
Heroic age or time ; that duiing which the ancient 
heroes existed ; the period of Grecian history pre- 
ceding the return from Troy. 

*667 Milton P. L. i. 377 The Giant brood Of Phlegra with 
m Heioic Race . . That fought at Theb’s and Ilium. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i. ni. ii, 37 The ancient Mythologie, 


conteining fabulous naiiaiions of the ancient Heroic times. 
1697 Dkvdln Aincidw. 8S1 Here fuiiiul they Tcticei's old 
heioic race. 1833 Thirlwall Gicclc 1 . v. 123 The period 
inclrided between the lust appearance of the llelleiieb m 
Thessaly, and the teLttin of tiie Greeks from 'I'loy, is com- 
monly known by the name of the heroic age, 01 ages. 1850 
Lnncii Milller's Anc. Art §410. 553 Tire heroic-ideal is 
e.Ypiessed with highest force in Hercules pi e-erniiienUy 
an Hellenic national hero. 1869 Rawi.inson Anc. Hist. 124 
The simple heiedilaiy monarchy of the heioic times. 

3 . lielaling to 01 describing tlie deeds of lieroes ; 
of a poem or poeliy = cpic ; so heroic poet. 

1381 Sidney Apol. I’octi ie tArb.) 28 Tire most notable [de- 
nominations of poesie] bee the Heroick, _ Liriek, 'J'ragick 
[etc,]. 1389 Ptnir-NHAM Eng. Poesie i. xi. (Arb.j 40 .Stir h 
therefore as gaue iheinselues to write long histoiies_ of the 
noble ge.sls of kings and great Primes enter metlling the 
dealings of the gods, balfe gods or Heroes .. they L:r|lcd 
Poets Heroick, whereof Homer was cbiel and riiosLaiiiicIciiL 
among the Greeks, Viigill among the Lalines. 1667 Mh.ion 
J’. A. IX. ?s This Subject foi Hcioic Song. _ 1693 IIkydi n 
Jnvcnal Ded. (1697) zG An Heiohjue I’oein Is ceiLiiiily Uie 
greatest Work of Iluman Naliiie. 1777 Sir W. JoNi'S/f,rr. 
Poehy E. Nations 185 In cumpatingllomci with the lieiuii.l: 
poets who have succeeded him. 1838 AitNOUJ Hist. Rome 
[1846) I. vi. 100 The old heioic lays of Rome. 

b. Of verse or metre : Used in lieroic poetry. 
In Gieek and Latin poeliy it was tiie iic.vametei ; 
iu English, German, and Italian, the iainhio of five 
feet or ten syllables ; in Fiencli, the Alexandrine 
of twelve syllables. 

1617 Mory.son Itiu, I. 91 Andrew Moiosini, who wrote the 
History of Iris Lime in Heioique Verse. 1693 Dryiii.n 
’/nvcnal Ded. (1697) 88 Tire Enulisli Verse, wliiili we c.rll 
lleroique, consists of no more than Ten Syllables. 1817 
CoLi.Kiuci Btog. Lit. 267 In English we coultl toiiimotily 
render one Greek heroic line in a line and a li.rlf of our com- 
mon heroic metre. 1861 F. Hall in Jnd. Anur. Oiicnt. 
Soc. VII 23 Tire third licmislicli of the heioic 1111 asm e. 

e. Of the style or language used iu heioic jroetry; 
inaguiloquent, grand ; hence, high-flown, exagge- 
rated. 

iS9_i Spenser Teaics hluscs 431 Whoso living praises in 
heroick style, It is my chiefe profession to compyle. 1665 
Boyle Occizr. A’ ly/. Pref. (184s) 21 The Style of his (leoigicks, 
as well Noble (if not .strictly Heioickj as that of Iris rEneids. 
173s Pope I'i ol. Sat. 109 One dedicates in high lieroic: prose. 
And ridicules beyond a hunched foes. 1888 F, M. PrAitn 
His Cousin Betty I. v. 106 John’s prowess was p.rinted iii 
heroic colom.s.^ 1897 Wcsiin. Gaz. z6 Aug. 3/1 We publish 
this, .because it e.xpiesses in infiamed and heioic hnigriage 
a theory which . . is becoming quite undeservetlly popular 
among a certain class of politicians. 

4 . Having rccouise to bold, daring, or extreme 
measures ; boldly experimental ; attempting great 
things. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, igt 'Tis a Noblu lesoluiion to 
begin there where all the woild has ended ; and an Her trick 
attempt to solve those difficulties. 1836 Gully hiagendic’s 
Eormul. 117 Dr. Andrew Buchanan .. has -. sliown how 
iodine may he given in most heroic closes without producing 
any of the disagreeable effects . . on the digestive mucous 
memlrraiie. 1880 M'Cartiiy Qivn Times IV. Iviii. 257 'J'lie 
country was iii a temper to try heroic remedies, 1887 
Goldw, Smith iii Times (weekly ed.) 9 Dec. 7/2 Common- 
place reforms, which heroic legislation has overlooked. 

5 . In statuary : Of a size between life and colossal. 

1794 T. Taylor Pausanias HI, 76 But in Haliaitus there 

is. an heroic monument of Ceciops, the .son of I’andion. 

6. humorotisly. Unusually large or powci ltd. 

1830 L. Hunt Auiobiog. II. xvii. 240 The men .shaved 

themselves elaborately, cultivating heroic whiskers. 1873 
Hamcrton Intell, Life i. iii. 20 His usual allowance was 
sixteen cups [of tea], all of heroic strength. 

7 . Comb, (parasynth.) , as heroic-built, -minded adjs. 

1667 Milton P. L, ix. 48s Pier Husband, .of limb Heroic 
built, though of terrestrial mould. 1678 Hutlzu Hud. ui. 
i. 1372 Condeinn’d to whipping, but declin’d it. By being 
more heroic-minded. 

B. sb. J 1 . A man of heroic nature, a hero ; esp. 
a personage of the heroic age, a demigod, b. 
Applied to a cavalier or royalist. Obs. 

1613 Jackson Creed 7. xi. g 3 Many other particular cir- 
cumstances of his [Homer’s] gods assisting the ancient 
heroics. 1625 Ibid. v. xxi. § 4 Uffeiing of sacrifices to the 
ancient heroics of Greece. 1667 Waterhouse A'zVir Aowif. 
143 0 Lord, .raise up the spirit of the Nehemiahs arid such 
other Heroicks. i68z Mrs. Behn Round-heads l. i, Gill. 
Heavens, Madam, I’ll warrant they were Heroicks. Lady 
L. Hetoicks 1 Gill, Cavaliers, Madam, of the Royal Parly. 
2 . Lieroic verse : chiefly in plural. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 4 When he was but yet 
a fresh-man in Cambridge, he., sent his accounts to his 
father in those iuulting Heroicks [Plexameters]. 1693 
Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 82, I wou’d prefer the Verse 
of Ten Syllables, which we call the English Heroique, to 
that of Eight, 1737 Pope IT or. Epist. ii. ii. 82 When this 
Hetoicks only deigns to praise, Sharp Satiie that, and that 
Pindaric lays. 1779-81 Johnson Z. RoPe Wks. IV. iiS 
In heroicks, that may be admitted which ennobles, though 
it does not illustrate. 1807 Southey Esprzella's Lett. I. 3 
Some new Cervantes . . to write a mock heroic. 1814 L. 
Hunt Feast Poets, etc. Pref. (1815) 14 The various and 
legitimate harmony of the English heroic. 

b. pi. Sarcastically applied to high-flown or 
bombastic language, or sentiments thereby ex- 
pressed. 

_ 1700 Farquhar Const. Couple v. i, This is the first whore 
in heroics that I have met with. 1734 Richardson Grandi- 
son (1781) I. xiv. 82 Miss Barnevelt took a tilt in heroics. 
1847 'Tennyson Princ. Concl. 64 In mock heroics .stranger 
than our own. 1862 ‘ Shirley ’ Nugm Crii. vii. 308 Women, 
it is said, can write powei fully, hut they cannot write 
moderately. They are always in hysterics or heroics, 1879 
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Froude Cassnr^ ■viii. 83 He [CcEsar] had no sentimental 
passion about him ; no Byionic mock heroics, 
f 3 . A heroic poet. Obs. 

rti68o Butler Rejn. (1739) I. 172 Virgil .. To whom th’ 
Heroics ever since Have sworn Allegiance as their Prince. 
Hence t Heroic v, nonce-wd , in /o heroic it, to 
write in heroic verse; Heroicism, Heroi-city, 
Heroioness, heroic character or quality = Heeo- 
ISM; Herolcize v. trans., to make heroic; to 
exalt to the position of a hero; Heroicly adv. 
= Hekoically. 

IS 99 Nashe LenUti Stnffe 23 Homer of rats and frogs 
hath heroiqut it. 1648 W. Mountague Devont Ess. 1. xiv. 

§ 3. 190 Theie is moie happynesse in the one, hut more 
Heyoicknesse in the other. 1648 Earl Westmoreland 
Oiia. Scwrct (1879) 148 Things to whet, not try Thine own 
Heroicism by. 1671 Milton Samson 1710 And heroicly 
hath finished A life heroic, on his enemies Fully revenged. 
1673 Rein. Hnmonrs Town sg You throw away your 
glorious Precepts, whilst you talk of llei’oickness, to an 
impertinent and groveling Generation. 1847 Faber EifeSt. 
Rose of Lima p. xi, [A woik] which treats of heroic viitue 
and what constitutes its heioicity. 1897 Folk-Lore Mar. 49 
At times, as in the case of Arthur . . it has become wholly 
herojeised, and the semi-divine child has to conform to the 
heioic standard. 

Heroical (ht'rJu-ika.l), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
fl. =HEEOiCfl. I. Obs. or arch. 

I5SS Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 50 The heioical factes 
of the Spaniaides of these days deserue so greate prayse. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Power Part Ded. A ij b. One person of 
the exqiiisitest judgement, HcroicallestSpiilt. 1700 Dryden 
Fables T)&d.. WKs. (Globe) 490 Though you have courage in 
a heroical degiee._ 1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man ii. iii. 319 
The Bulk of Mankind are at a Loss to believe the Possibility 
of very heroical, geneious, pious Actions. 1803 E. Hay 
Insnrr.^ Wexf. Intiod. ig He manifested a most heroical 
disposition at the battles of Ross and Fooks’s Mill. 1814 
Mbs. J. West Alicia de Lacy I. 83 She would imitate such 
heroical subjection of personal desires. 

i" b. Of persona ; = Hbeoio a. i b. Obs. ot arch. 
1S99 Shaks. Hen. R, 11. iv. 59 His Mountalne Sira.. Saw 
his Heroicall Seed, and smil’d to see him Mangle the Worke 
of Nature. _ 1617 Morvson /tin. iit, 16 That Pleioicall 
Woman, Elizabeth late (^ueene of England. 1634 Trapp 
Comm. Fs. ii. 4 Luthei, that Heroical Refoimer, was Ex- 
communicated by the Pope. 1743 in Entick London (1766) 
417 To the raemoiy of this most heroical person. 1824 
Landor Imag, Com. (i826)_ I. 390 Mezentius, the most 
heroical of all the characters in that poem, 
f e. Grand, magnificent. Obs. 

1577 Harrison Engcland ii. v. (1877) i. 116 Magnificent 
apparell both of stulfe and fashion exquisite and heroicall. 
1604 R. Cawdrcy Tcdile AI//1., Heroicall, beseeming a 
noble man, or magnificent, 1683 Evelyn Diary 16 June, 
Vet uo's_ invention is admirable, his ordnance full and flow- 
ing, antique and heioical. 

2 . =HeR0I0E!. 2. 

1 SS 3 Eden Treat. Newe Tnd. Ded. (Arb.) s Howe ex- 
cellently the Poet Homere had set forth his heioical factes. 
1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def.Pof. M.'s Wks. 1738 1 . 519 
The fourth sort he makes of such as reigned in the Heroical 
days. 1839 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. i When we read the 
history of heioical times and heioical men, 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixviil. 92 Altar of heroes Troy, Troy of heroical 
acts. 

3 . =HEEOiaa. 3. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. ^ Ujilondyslm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixvii, 
They count them poetes hye & heroicall. 1381 Sidney 
Afol, Poetrie (Arb.) 28 Xenophon .. made therein [in Cyro- 
fnedia] an absolute heroically Poein, 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xvii. 416 This division of the play — the 
heroical — is conceived in the very highest spiiit of chivaliy, 
t b. = Heroic a. 3 b. Obs. 

1546 Langley Pol. V&rg. De Imeni. i. viii. 17 a, Heroical 
meter is so called of the valiaunt dedes of armes of noble 
men that be contained in it. 1576 Fleming Pano^l. Episi. 
377 To write in heroicall Verses. 1399 Hakluyt Voy, II. 
I. 30 He . . handled the same Argument in Heroicall verse. 

4. = Heroic rt. 5. 

1770 J. Baretti Journ. Land, to Genoa II. Iv. 287 These 
statues are of that size that sculptors call heroical. _ 1840 
Thackeray Paris Sli.-ik. (1872) 249 We have set up in our 
heaits a grand image of him endowed with wit.. and enor- 
mous heroical stature, 

Heiroically (hz'rJu'lkali), adv. [f. prec. + -ly2 .] 

1 . In a heroic manner ; after tlie way of heroes ; 
with exalted bravery and fortitude. 

a 1586 Sidney (J.), Not heroically in killing his tyiannical 
cousin. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc, (1711) III. 238 They 
represent it.. as something heioically excellent, the top and 
height of the Christian profession. 1743 H. Walpole Lett, 
H. Mann (1834) 1 . Ixxxi. 283, 1 will hear this misfoitune 
as heroically as I can. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. 
(1889) II. 445 The Jacobites, -represented him. .as amaityr 
who had heroically laid down his life for the banished King 
and the persecuted Church. 

2 . In the manner of heroic poetry. 

1393 Spenser Col. Clout 447 Whose Muse .. Doth like 
hiraselfe Pleroically sound. i664y Dryden Rival Ladies 
Ded., Some., if they were to write in blank verse. Sir, I ask 
your pardon, would think it sounded more heroically to 
write. Sir, I your pardon ask. 

3 . With ‘heroic’ medical or surgical treatment. 

i88g J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. Worn. xiii. (ed._4) 94 She was 

the protegee of all the Ladies Bountiful in the neighbourhood, 
so that the doctors were afraid to treat her heroically. 

Hero’icalness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] Heroic 
character or quality. 

a 1648 Digby (cited by Ogllvie), 1689 Answ. 2 Papers 
38 The Heioicalness of his Temper, and Nobleness of his 
Soul. 1748 Richardson Clarissa^ (1811) V. viii. 121 In 
violent pain, that with all your heroicalness would make you 
mad. 


Heroi-co‘mic, a. [f. Gr. ypus Hero -i- 
CoMio.] That combines the heroic with the comi c ; 
of the nature of a burlesque on the heroic. So 
Heroi-comical a. 

1712-14 Pope {title) The Rape of the Lock. An Heroi- 
comical Poem. 1736 J. Warton Ess. Pope (17S2) I. iv. 211 
An heroi-comic ppem may therefore he justly esteemed as 
the most excellent kind of satire. 1816 Singer Hist. Cards 
241 The Heroi-comic Poem of // AA iAizzwiAVp Racquisiaio. 
1830 W. Irving Goldsmith x. 135 As to the heroi-comical 
poem.. it appears to have perished. 

Hieroid (hirJwid). [ad. L. Herdides, the title 
of the Epistles of Ovid, according to Priscinn, a. Gr. 
rjpaiiSes, plur. of 'Spoils heroine.] A poem in epis- 
tolary form, expressive of the sentiments of some 
hero or heroine : from th.e Jlcroides of Ovid, which 
take the form of letters to heroes from, their wives 
or sweetheaits. 

1793 W, Taylor_ in Monthly Rev. XVI. 166 The most 
important pieces in the fiist volume . . are Heroids, or 
heioic epistles; a foim of composition piobably invented 
by Ovid. 

Heroify (hirJii-ifoi), v. [f. L. Jicrd-em Hero 
+ -EY: cf. deify To make a hero of; to exalt 
to the position of a hero. Hence Heroified/^/. a. 

1812 L. Hunt in Examiner'n Sept. 577/1 LordWelling. 
ton was heroified in a similar manner. 1846 Grote Greece 
(1854) B SS2 Representing both gods and heroes as having 
been meie earthborn men. .deified 01 heroified after death 
as a recompense for services or stiiking exploits. 1882 
Waldstein Pythag. Rhegion 13 That [statue] of a heroified 
pugilist, Euthymos. 

t Heroinal, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. Iteroina -f 
-AL.] Of or pertaining to a heroine. 

i6s2Urquiiart Jcwel\i\i.s. (1834) 242 Her mellifluent and 
heroinal breast, 

Heroine (he-ra|in), sb. (a.). Also 7 heroina, 

8 heroin, [ad. L. heroina, -ine, a. Gr. ripaitvT], 
fern, of ijpeos PIero ; see -ine. Cf F. hdroine (i 6th 
c.). The Lat. form was also in Eng. use in 1 7th c.] 
A female hero. 

1 . In ancient mythology, a female intermediate 
between a woman and a goddess ; ademi-goddess. 

a 1639 Cleveland Mt. Ida v, Next Pallas that brave 
Heroina came. 1723 Pope Odyss. xi. Argt., He sees the 
shades of the ancient heroines. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. 
V. 149 Medea seems.. to have descended, .fiom the rank of 
a goddess into that of a heroine. 

2 . A woman distinguished by exalted courage, 
fortitude, or noble achievements. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. 61 A Saidonix which he cut, 
representing the head of tliat famou.s Heroine [Queen 
Elizabeth]. 1697 tr. C’tess D'Atenoy's Trav. (1706) 85 To 
distinguish herself fiom among the Heroina’s of the most 
famous Ages. 1702 Land. Gas. No. 3796/12 Providence . . 
raised an English Heroine to dissipate the Designs of an 
Univeisal Monarchy. 1732 Lediard Sethos II. x. 475 The 
greatest heroins have but one life. 1839 Masson ilfi/hiw 1 . 
667 Over Scotland.. there were Presbyterian heioines very 
many, and Presbyterian furies not a few. 

3 . The principal female character in a poem, 
story, or play ; the woman in whom the interest of 
the piece centres. 

1713 J, Richardson Ess. Paint. 106 The other Saints 
have legard only to the Heroine of the Picture. 1782 V. 
Knox Z’w. cxxl (R.), They . - forget the hero and the 
heroine, the poet and the poem. 1847 Tennyson Prim\ 
Prol. 217 ‘ Take Lilia, then, for heroine ’ clamour’d he, ‘ And 
make her some great Princess, six feet high’. 

4 . allrib. or as adj. Heroine-like, heroic. 
fjctzLond. Ga3.No.3Sio/4 ASoul truly Gieatand Heroine. 
6 . Comb., as heroine-like. 

iSa^Something Oddi. r68 Without screaming, or fainting, 
or practising any other of the heroine-like giaces. 

Hence He'roine v. nonce-wd., in io heroine it, 
to act or play the heroine ; HeToinesliip, He-ro- 
inisiii, the condition or position of a heroine ; 
He'roinize v. trans., to make into a heroine, 

1759 Steene Tr. Shandy (1Z02) I. xviii. 71 She cou)d_ not 
heroine it into so violent .. an cxtieme as one in her situa- 
tion might have wished, 1778 Hist. Elisa Warwick II. 29 
A noble elToit of heioinism. 1813 E. S. Barrett Heroine 
III. 174, I theiefore heroinized and Heloised myself as 
much as possible. 1818 Blackw. Mag. III. ego The heroine- 
ship of the hook has passed to one of the daughters of Lady 
Juliana. 1887 Graphic 16 Apr. 414 Both qualifications for 
heroini.sm are combined by Rhona Lascelles. i894_ Mrs. H. 
Ward Marcella I. xi. 210 Her sense of heroineship. 

Meroism (hcTOiiz’m). [ad. r. hdrois 7 m (17th 
c.), f. hdros Hero.] The action and qualities of 
a hero ; exalted courage, intrepidity, or boldness ; 
heroic conduct. 

[i667WATnRH0USE Fire Loud. 158 A staine to their Honour, 
and an abatement to their Heiocisme.] 

1717 Lady M. W, Montagu Let. to Sarah Chiswell 
I Apr., Admiie theheroisinin the heart ofyoiu fiiend. 1789 
Bentham Princ. Legist, xii. § 27 note, Acti of heroism are 
in the very essence of them but rare : for if they werecommon 
they would not be acts of heroLsra. 1827 Hare Crwitw (1S59) 
289Heroism is active genius; genius, contemplativeheroism. 
Heroism is the self-devotion of genius manifesting itself in 
action. 1873 Emerson L eit. ij- Soc. A irns, Greatness Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 270 Noway has been found for making heroism 
easy, even for the scholar. 

to. with//. A heroic action or trait. 

1839 Geo. Eliot A Bede i. v. 94 To call forth many evil 
tempers from the selfish, and many heroisms from the sym- 
pathetic. 1891 Daily Nesas i8 June 3/2 The Sepoy revolt, 
the history of which is rich in heroisms of women. 


Heroi'Stic tr. Ofheroizing character. 

1881 Nation (N.Y.)i8 Aug. 141 (Cent.) Agreeahlj'. .to the 
heroistic account of hei, not only was she not called Ursula, 
hut [etc.]. 

Heroize (hlo-raioiz), v. [f. Hero -f -ize.] 

1 . trans. To make a hero of; to treat or repre- 
sent as a hero. 

1738 Weddell Voy. up Thames 52 He was glad to escape 
the Trouble of heioizing them. 1883 ‘ H. A. Page ’ Vers 
de Socieie 132 Did Mr. Elliott bear in mind how he was 
heroised in Edinburgh ? 

to. Spec. To ex^t into a mythological hero. 
iSgi W. M. Ramsay in Athehmum 15 Aiig. 233/2 A 
heroized representation of the chief who was buried beneath 
the tumulus. 1894 Q. Rev. July 138 The deceased seated 
on thrones as heroised ancestors in Hades. 1897 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 450 Ancestor worship, .regards the dead man as 
heroised or even deified. 

2 . To make or render heroic. 

1886 West. Daily Press 15 Dec. 3 The Laureate should 
hetoise the nation which he represents, and inspire it with 
noble and radiant thoughts. 

3 . inir. To play the hero. 

1873 _ Browning Aristoph. Apol. 2369 Heroize And 
speechify and sing-song. 

Hence He’roized///. a . ; He'roizing’&A/. sh. and 
ppl. a, ; Heroiza'tion, exaltation to the position 
of a hero. 

1840 Tait's Mag. VII. 321 No. .heroization of a probably 
crazy or worthless individual, i860 A. S. Windsor Ethica 
ii 105 Heioizing is the radical vice of the day. 1891-7 
[see Heroize v. i b]. 

Heroless, -logical, -legist : see under Hero. 
Heromaney, obs. form of Aeromanoy. 

1546 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, i. xviii. 33 a, Heio- 
mancie that is a kinde of propheciyng by the Ayie. 

HeTOn, hern. C^eTon, ham). Forms; a. 4 
heiroun, 4-5 heroun, 4-6 heyron, -one, -oun, 
-un(e, (5haron),6lieeron,(herron), 6-7h.earon, 
4- heron. jS. 4-7 heme, (5 heern), 5-7 hearne, 
7 hearn, 5- hern. [ME. heirozin, heyron, a. OF. 
hairon (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. hdron — 
Pr. aigron, Fr. dial, dgron, Sp. ahvtt, It. aghirone 
late pop.L. ^-hdgiron-ezn, deriv. of "^hagir-zis (Sp. 
agrd), ad. OIIG. */iaiger, heiger a heron. 

The form hern is archaic, poet., and dial , ; hut the woid 
is often so pronounced, even when spelt heron. 

A diminutive from tlie Romanic form appears in F. aigrette, 
OHG. heiger appears to be a by-form of Vireiger (MHG. 
rciger,Gtr. reiher, MDu. rcigher, Du. m^ez-)cogn. with 
OE. hrdgra {:-*hraig>on-), heion.j 
1 . The name of a large natural group of long- 
necked long-legged wading birds, belonging to 
the genus A rdea or family Ardeidm ; especially and 
primal ily, the Common or Grey Pleron of Europe, 
A, cinerea. 

a. 1302 Regist. Whethamstede (Rolls) II. App. D. 330 
[Pio] heyruns et botors ..xxii. s. Z340 Ayenb. 193 Me ret of 
pe heyroiie jzet he clra^h norh hisuaderandhisnioderhuanne 
hi byep ealde. c 13^ Chaucer Frankl. T. 469 Tliise 
ffauconers . . That with hir haiikes han the heron [o-zw, 
heyroun, herowne, heioun] slayu. C1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) zg ]lo heroun is rested. .And eton with gynger as his 
kynde is. 14. . Nom. in Wr. -Whicker 702/33 Hec ardia, a 
baron. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . ccccvi. (R.), They toke 
their hor.ses. .and went into the feldes and fountle plentie of 
heerons to flye at. 1349 Conipl. Scot. vi. 39 The herrons 
gaif ane vyild skrech. 1333 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb.) 
S3 Isopes fiogges to whom, .lupiter sent a hearon to picke 
them in the hedes. 1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 87 
A kind of Herons of an admirable whiteness, about the big- 
ness of a Pigeon. 1789 Wordsw. Even. Walk 285 And 
heron, as resounds the trodden shore, Shoots upward, darting 
bis long neck before, 1839 Stonchouse Axitolme 63 The 
common heron may still be seen standing motionless, near 
ditches and pools of water. 

/ 3 . 13.. Coer de L. 2272 The p.avylon with the golden 
heme. E1440 Auc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 439 
Craunes and Herns .shall be armed with larde. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 237/1 Heern, byrde [w. it. heryn, herne], 
ardea. 1330 Palscr. 231/1 Heme a Joule, heion, 1604 
Drayton Owle 71 The Heine, by soaring sliewes tempes- 
tuous showres, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iii. it. i. (1651) 
609 As an Hearn when she fishes, still and prying on all sides. 
1726-46 Thomson Winter 146 Loud shrieks the soaring hern. 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. ci, The brook shall babble down 
the plain . , And flood the haunts of hem and crake, 1833 
— Brook 23 , 1 come from haunts of coot and hern. 

to. With defiiiing epithet, applied to other species 
of the genus Ardea and allied genera, 

1577 Holinshed Chron., Scot. vi. (i8q8 ) V. io_A great 
store of soland geese (not vnlike to those which Plinie calleth 
water eagles, or (as we saie) sea herons). 1611 Cotgr., 
Aigrette, a fowle very like a Heron, but White; a crieil 
Heron, or dwarfs Heion. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 
171 Many sorts of Fowles, as the gray and vvhlte Hearne. 
1678 Ray IVillughby’s Orniih, 279 Lesser Ash-coloured 
Heron. A name for Night Heron, Nycticorax Gardeni. 
1839 Stonehouse Ax/iolme 65 The egret and the night 
heron are, I believe, entiiely extinct. 1843 Varrell/ZwA 
Birds (ed, 2) II. 519 The Great IVhile Heron {Ardea alba) 
can only be considered as an accidental visiter. Ibid. 531 
The Squacco Heron feeds on small fi.shes, mollii.sca, and in- 
sects. 1893 Newton Diet, Birds 416 Schiedel retained all 
in the Ardea, dividing it into eight sections, the names 

of which may perhaps be Englished^ — Great Heions, Small 
Plerons, Egrets, Semi-egrets, Rail-like Herons, Little Bit- 
terns, Bitterns, and Night-Herons. Ibid. 418 Large as is the 
common Heron of Europe, it isc.Aceeded in sizeby the Great 
Blue Heron of America, Ardea he radios .. I'he Purple 
Heron, A. purpurea, as a well-known European species . . 
also deserves mention heiq. Ibid. 419 note, Ardea ralloides 
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..is the ‘ Squacco-Heron ' of modern British, authors — the 
distinctive name, given ‘ Sguacco ' by Willughhy and Ray 
from Aldrovandus, having been misspelt by Latham. 

2. attnh. and Comb.) as heron-crest, -phime', 
heron- {hern-)hawJiing', heron-like, -toppd adjs. ; 
also heron-bluter, Sc. name of the snipe (Jam.) ; 
heron- (hern.)-dog, a dog used in heron-hatvking. 

iSiy Moore Lalla R., Veiled Projth. iii, Chiefs of th' 
Uzbek race, Waving their *heron crests with martial grace. 
a 1613 Overbury Nerves, Cowitrey Netties Wks. (1856) 174 
That a courtier never attaines his selfe-knowledge, but by 
report. That his best embleme is a *hearne-dog. 1709 
Land. Gnz. No. 4539/1 Their Majesties came to this Place, 
to see the Diversion of ''Hern-hawking. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (ryyfi) I. 423 Heron-hawking being so favourite a 
diversion of our ancestors. 1611 Cotgr., Haironnier, of or 
belonging to, a heron ; also, *hei on-like. 1895 Pop. Sci. 
Monthly Apr. 772 These heronlike falcons are distributed 
over the greater part of Africa. 1808 Scott planu, iv. vii, 
His cap. . was giaced With the proud *heron-plume. 

t EeTOner. Obs. Also 4 heroneer, 6 -eyr, 
hearoner, 7 herner. [a. F. hii-onnier {O'F . also 
haironnier) adj., in faucon h&onnier, f. hair on, 
hiron, Hbkon. Treated in Eng. as a sb. in appo- 
sition to falcon, and thence used alone.] A falcon 
trained to fly at the heron ; also, falcon heroner. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 385 (413) Ech for his vertu 
holden is for dere, Bojie heroner, and faukon for lyuere. 
c 138s — Z. G. IV. 1120 Dido, Ne gentil hawtein faucoun 
heioner. 1375 Turberv. Fanltonrie 29 The facon gentle. . 
is a very good hearoner. TiivntiE Anwiadzi. (1865)39 
But this ‘ heroner ', is an e.speciall hawke. .of moore accompte 
then other hawkes are, because the flighte of the Herone ys 
moore daungerous then of other fowles. 1611 Cotgr., 
Fnnkon haironnier, a herner, a faulcon made onely to the 
heron. 

Heronry, hernery (he-ranri, haMnari). [f. 
Hekon, Hern -t- -BY.] A place where herons breed. 

a. 1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Parma 671 To pro- 
uide therefore for a Heronrie or place to breed herons in. 
16*2-3 Simpldnson Washingtons (i860) App. 41 Cutting 
the greats tree in the heron row. 1789 G. White Selhome 
xxih. (1853) 94 Send me word . . whether the heronry con- 
sists of a whole grove or wood, or only a few trees, 1872 
Jenkinson Guide Png. Lakes (1879) 25 It contains two or 
three wooded islets, upon one of which was a heronry. 

fi. 1603-4 Actx Jos. I, c. 27 _§ 6 So^that hee or they shall 
not shoote in anye . . Gunne, within sixe hundreth paces of 
anyHernerie. 1786 W. Gilpin ZnifeiOwHiiW. (1808) II. xix. 
76 The screams of a hernery (the wildest notes in nature). 
Heron’s “lObs. A book-name applied 
by Lyte to the British species of Erodium and 
Geranium', usually called Stork’s-bill and Crane's- 
bill. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens i. xxxii. 45 There is found in this 
oontrey diners sortes of herhes, whose seedes be long and 
shaipe like to a Hearons beake or byl, the which for the self 
same cause, are all compiehended under the name and 
kindes of Hearons hill. 1611 Cotgr. s.v. Aiguille, Storkes 
bil, Cranes bill, Heatons bill, Pinkneedle. 1864 Prior, 
Plant-n., Heron's Bill, from the shape of the seed vessel. 

He ronsew, -sliew, -shaw. Now some- 
what arch, or dial. Forms : a, 4-6, 9 dial, beron- 
sew, -e (also 5 heroun*, beirouii.-, beyroun-, 
beryii-sew(e, beronsevi, 6 berensew, 8 berren- 
sne, S-9 beronsue, -seugb, corrupt, berrin-, ber- 
ringsue). fl. 5- bemsew, (5-6 berneaew, -e, 
6 bearnsew, 7 bernseu, 9 dial, hernser, -sey, 
bajnsa, -ser, -sey). 7. 6-9 beronabew, (6- 
bearonsbew, 7 beronsboe, -sbowe, 9 dial. 
-sbeugh,-sbuf). 8, 5-7beriisbew,beriiesbewe, 
(6 bernsboe, bearnsbeaw, 7 bearnesboe, 9 dial, 
berrinsbouw). e. 7- beronsbaw, 6- bern- 
sbaw, (6 bearne-, 6-7 heme-, 7 birnsbaw(e). 
[ME. heronsew, etc., a. OF. heronceau (Palsgr.), 
earlier heroiicel, pb -(attx (Godef.), dim. of heron. 

The ending -sew far P. -eean has in some dialects come 
down as -sue, -sey, -ser; but it also passed in i6th c. into 
-sAezv, afterwards popularly made into -shoe, -show, and 
-shavi. In the last of these forms it was erroneously taken 
by Cotgr. for shaw = wood. In coast dialects heron- or 
hern- is now frequently corrupted to herriii, herring, the 
shoals of which fish are said to he followed by herons.] 
lit. A little or young heron ; but in current use 
= Heron. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Sqrls T. 60 , 1 wol nat tellen . , of hir 
swannes nor of hir heronsewes (v.r. heirounsewisj. 1409 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In iij herounseus erap., xv d. 
1342 Boorde Dyetary xv. (1870) 270 A yonge heren,sew is 
lyghter of dygestyon than a crane. 176^ T. Brydges Homer 
Travest. (1797) 11 . 381 When to their view Appeared a long- 
legged heron-sue. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark 30 
Nivver did bullet, herrensue, or mitedram, mak sic a noise 
before. 1796 W. Marshall E. Yorhsh. (ed. 2) Gloss., 
Herrinseiu. 1823 Brockett, Heronsew, PJeronseugh. 1853 
Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘As thin as a herring-sue 
a tall lanky person. 1870 E. Peacock Rolf Skirl.Yl. in 
We got. .two butterbumps and a heronsew. 

( 3 . £1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 4SoPygge 
rested, .and hernesewes. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 88 The 
heron or heainsew is called Ardea for mounting aloft. 1635 
Swan Spec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 392 The Heron or Hernsew 
is a fowl that liveth about waters. 1*1823 For by Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hamsey, a heron. 1883 Swainson Names Birds 
144 Harnser (Suffolk).. Hernsew, Heronseugh (Yorkshire). 

y. 1363 B. Googe Eglogs viii. (Arb.) 68 The Hearonshew 
mountes aboue the clouds, Ye Crowes ech other do cry ; All 
this showes rayn. 1613 Markham Eng, Husbandman 1. 1. 
iii. (1635) 12 If Hernes or Heronshoes cry much in their 
flying. 1620 yENNER Via Recta iii. 64 The young Heron- 
showes are with some accounted a very dainty dish. 1803 


Scott Last Minstr. vi. vi. Capon, heron-shew, and crane. 
1893 Nortlvumhld. Gloss., Heronsheugh, heronseugh, heron- 
shuf, heronsyueflf, heerinseugh, a heron. . t-. •• 

6. 1S7S E. Hake Newes out o_f Powles Churchy d. D ij b. 
Both Capon, Swan, and Hernshoe good. 1573 L.i^nHAM 
Let. (1871) 8 Wyre cagez..in them, Hue Bitteis, Curluz, 
Shooiielarz, Hear[n]sheawz . . and such like deinty Byrds. 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. v, Upon whose tops the 
Herne-shew hied her young. 

e. 1678 Ray Wilhtghby's Ornith. 277 The common H cron 
or Heionshaw. Thence 1768 in Pennant Zool. II. 339- 

f. 1330 Palsgr. 187 Heronceav, an hernshawe. 1393 
Nashe Christ's T. gr a, A Hearneshavv (a whole aflernoone 
together) sate on the top of .S. Peteis Church in Cornehill. 
1396 Spenser P. Q, vi. vii. 9 As when a cast of Faulcons 
make their flight At an Herne.shaw, that lyes aloft on wing. 
i6i7Moryson//z'w. in. i46The Hands. .tlieEnglishcall Sidy 
. . all abound with Conies, Cianes, Swannes, Hirnshavves, and 
other Sea birdes. 1867 Carlyle Remin. (18B1) II. 147 The 
only time I ever saw a hein.shaw (‘ herjin’-shouw ’ the 
Annandalers call it) actually fishing. 

"t* b. Criel-IJero7ishaw = Crtal heron, the 
Egret or Lesser While Heron. Obs. 

1633 M0UFET& Bennet Health's hnprov. (1746) 176 All 
the Heronshaws, namely, the black, white, Criel-Heron.shaw, 
and the Mire-dromble. 

e, Phrase. To knma a hawk frotn a heronshaw. 
Conjectural emendation of the Shaksperian ‘ I know a 
Hawke from a Handsaw proposed by Hanmer (1744)1 who, 
being a Suffolk man, founded this on the East Anglian 
dialectal harnsey, harnsa, hamser (see / 3 ). Hence in later 
writers : see Handsaw. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1812) II. ii Not to know the Hawk 
from the Heronshaw, was an old provei b taken originally 
from this diversion [heron-hawking] hut, in course of time, 
served to expiess great ignorance in any science. 1838 
Gen. P. Thompson Excrc. (1842) IV. 315 What claim I have 
to your attention as one that knows a hawk from a herring- 
sue, it i.s for younselves to .settle. 1863 CKRiyi.r. P'ratk. Gi. 
XXI. V. X. 94 The clever Elliot, who knew a hawk from a 
hernshaw, never floundered into that platitude. 

H Erroneously explained by Cotgr. from Shaav a 
wood ; whence in Keisey and later Dictionaries ; 
but app. never really so used. 

i6ri Cotgr., Haironnicre, a herons ncast, or ayiie; a 
herneshaw, or shaw of wood, wheiein herons biecd. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hermshato or hernery, a Place 
where Herns breed. 1733 Johnson, Heronry, Heronshaw, 
a place where herons breed. 1826 J. Thomson Etymons 
Eng. Words, Hernshaw, a heronry. [So in later Diets.] 

Heroogony, -ologist, -ology, -sMp, 
-theism: see under Hero. Heros, obs. f. FIero. 
Heroun, -e, obs. forms of Heron. 
He’ro-WOtrship. The worship or adoration 
of heroes : a. of the deified heroes of antiquity and 
mythology ; b. of heroic men generally. 

1774 Burney Hist, Mus. I. 207 (Jod.) To the adoration 
of these [sun, moon, and stars] succeeded hero-worship in 
the deification of dead kings and legislators. 1796 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 778 Can it then be really true 
that hero-worship is a rational sort of idolatry? C1820 

S. Rogers Italy, Meillerie 62 Records of the past That 
prompt to hero-worship. 18^0 Carlyle ipUle) On Heroes, 
Hero-worship and the heroic in History. 

So He'ro-woirsMp v. {nonce-wd.) trans., to 
worship as a hero ; He'ro-wo rsMpper. 

Hughes Tom Brown n. viji, Pie marched down to 
the_ School-house, a hero-worshipper, who would have 
satisfied the soul of Thomas Carlyle himself. 1865 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 278, I have seldom seen a foolisher 
hera-worsbipper. 1884 Edna Lyall We Two xxii. (1S89) 
184 Tell him. .that you hero-worship Sir Michael Cunning- 
ham, the statesman of the age. 

II Herpes (haupfz). Also 7 Mrpes, 8 harpes. 
[L., a. Gr. 'bpirtjs (iprrrjT-) shingles, lit. a creeping, 
f. ’iptreiv to creep.] 

1 . A disease of the skin (or sometimes of a mucous 
membrane) characterized by the appearance of 
patches of distinct vesicles. (Applied widely to a 
number of cutaneous affections.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vn. Ixi. (1405) 277 This 
euyll is callyd Herpes. Ibid. Ixiii. 278 Suene a scabbe 
highte Herpes Cingula. 1362 Turner ZArial ii. iii The 
herbe fyue leue . . stayeth and holdeth back crepinge sores 
called Herpetas. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 391 Any sore 
that runneth on still and corrode as it goeth. {margin'i Which 
also is called Herpes : as the shingles, wilde fire, and wolfe. 
1643 J. Steer tr. Exper. Chyrurg. v. 14 Hirpes or wild fire 
had invaded his whole legge. 1771 Mackenzie in Phil. 
I'raiis. LXII. iy A gentleman’s son.. with a herpes round 
the neck, which had proved extremely obstinate. 1842 

T. _H. Burgess Man. Dis. Skin 81 The formation of 
vesicles in groups upon an inflamed base, is always suflicient 
to distinguish herpes from other vesicular affections. 

2 . Entom. A genus of Coleoptera of the family 
Curculionidsa (weevils). 

Herpetic (hojpe-tik), 0.1 [f. Gr. Iptrtjr- (see 
prec.) -f -10. Cf. F. herpHiquel Pertaining to or 
of the nature of herpes; affected with herpes. 

*783 J- C. Smyth in Comvmn. 1. 193 Herpetic spots 
and Blotches.^ 1804 Med. Jrnl, XII. 97 Those herpetic 
affections which so frequently appear among the children 
of the poor. 186^ Livingstone Zambesi xix. 375 We saw 
the herpetic eruptions round their mouths. 

So Herpe'tical a., of the nature of herpes. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. (1774) 38 A pruriginous, her- 
petical, and incurable eruption of pustules. 

Hcrpe'tic, 0.2 nonce-wd, [f. Gr. eptriT-dv reptile 
-h -10.] Crawling, reptilian. 

1848' Lowell Biglow P. Ser. i. Poems 1890 II. 63 An 
abject and herpetic Public Opinion is the Pope, the Anti- 
Christ, for us to protest against. 


Herpetiform (hojprtifpjm), a. Falk [ad. 
mod.L. herpetiforni-is, f. herpes, herpet- IIeri’E.s.] 
Presenting the form or appearance of herpes. 

1S34 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1894 M. Morrls Dh. Skin 
vi. 102 The vesicles are arranged in herpetiform gioup.s. 
Herpetism (ImupAiz’m). Path. [a. F. herpi- 
tisme, f. L. herpeP liERPUfj : see -ihm.] A consti- 
tutional tendency to herpes or similar di.seascs. 

1836 in Thomas Med. Diet. 1891 W. A. Jamil.son JVs. 
Skin X. (ed. 3) 144 Fiench authors siieak much of lierpeliMU. 

Herpetography ^ (horpetp-guvli). [f. Or. epne- 

Tuv creeping thing, reptile, f. 'ipireiu to creep, ciavvl 
-h -GRAPJiY.] (See qnot.) 

1736 Bailev (folio) Y\cf.,Jlcrpcii’!;rnphy . . a De.sciiplion 
of creeping Things. 1886 \n Syd. Soc. I-e.x\ 

Herpeto’grapliy [f- Gr. tp-nrir- IIkri'e.h 
- f -GRArHY.] A description of the disease herpes. 
1834 in Mayne Expis. Le.x, 

Ilence Herpetogra'pMcal 0 . 

1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., 1 1 crpeiographkus .. of or 
belonging to heipetography : hcrpetograpliieal. 

He’rpetoid, a. Zool. [t. Gr. eptrcTuv creeping 
thing, reptile -oin.] 3 'leptiliform ; sauroid. 

1889 Cent. Did. s.v., The aichmoptery.x is a lierpetoid biid. 

Herpetology (hDipetpddd.i^i). [f. asIInui’E- 
tograi'HyI; see - logy. (bi.Y . hcrpHolofe^ That 
part of zoology which treats of reptiles. 

1824 Watt Ihbl. Brit. III. Subjects, Hei petology. 1828 
Stark Elem. Nnt. Hist, I. 333 Reptiles, This ilepartinent 
of Natural History is fieqiieiuly tieated of under the 
general title of Herpetology. 1863 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 30/2 
Indian reptiles, .omitted in general works on llnqielology. 
Hence He:rpetolo'gic, Hesrpetolo'gical adjs., 
perlainingloherpctology; H:e!rpetolo-g'loally 0 i/z’., 
in lelation to herpetology; Herpetologist, one 
versed in herpetology. 

xiz'&'NrxiSVVAi,lIerpctologic,ner/>ctological, Herpetologist. 
183s Kirby Hah. cj lust. Anim. II. x.xiii. 442 'J'lie dragon 
of modern Herpetologists. 1830 IL Milli ultootpr. Great. 
v._(i874) 80 One of llie link.s with ilie Haniian.s wiiiuh e.sla- 
hlish its herpetologic.al relationship. 1883 H //ir/wviw 24 
Feb. 250 The most distinguished lierpetologist in thisconnliy. 
1886 Edin. Ret). Apr. 320 Dr. Oiiniher considci s that heriieto- 
logically Egypt must be included in the Falmaretic region. 

Herpeto'logy [f. ns IlKiimi’OGUAPiiy “ + 
-LOGY.] That part of pathology which treats of 
herpes ; a description of herpes. 

1837 Dunclison yiZv/. Diet. 460 I/crpeioiiraphy . . a. 
description of the diffeient forms of herpes, as Herpetology, 
IJerpetologin, is a treatise on the .same. 1893 J. IIiiicriiN- 
•SON Archives Snrg. V. No. 17. 88 No. clxviii [ofCatechisiu 
of Singery] {title) Heipetology. 

Herpeto’tomy. [f. Gr. kpverou lepiilo + 
-ropia cutting.] The dissection of reptiles ; the 
anatomy of reptiles. So Herpeto-tomist, a dis- 
sector of reptiles. In mod. Diets. 

Herple, variant of Hiri^le v. 

Herpolhode (houp^lhoud). Gcom. [f. Gr. 
kpTT-eiv to creep + irdKos pole + oSds way, path,] 
A plane curve described by the point of contact of 
an ellipsoid with a fixed plane, the centre of the 
ellipsoid being fixed while the ellipsoid rolls upon 
the plane. 

1868 E. J.'RovTn Rigid Dynain, 329 The point of con- 
tact of the ellipsoid with the plane on which tt rolls traces 
out two curves, one on the surface of the ellipsoid, and one 
on the plane.. the second, .is called the herpolhode. 

Herrald(e, obs. forms of FIerald sb. - 
Herre, obs. f. FIair ; var. Habee, FIer sb., Obs. 
Herre5eld(a, -5elde, var. Heeeyeld, Obs. 
Herrie, Sc. form of Harry v. 

He’rriiueut. Sc. [f. herry, Sc. form of FIarry' 
zi. -k-MENT.] Flarrying, ravaging, devastation. 

1786 Burns Brigs Ayr 171 The henymeiit and ruin of 
the country. 1836 Tail's Mag. III. 426 It was. .the scene 
of continual spreaths, liftings, reavings, and herriments. 
Herring (hcriq). Forms: a. I hsering, -inc, 
■ingc, -ineg, 1-7 bering, 4-6 h.eryng(e, ^-6 
heeryng, 6 hearyng(e, 6-7 (8-9 dial.) hearing, 
(5 heirreng, hearrynge, 6 heyring, 7 heerring) ; 
/ 3 . 5herryng(e, 6-7 herringe, 6- herring. [OE. 
hcering, hirings OFris. hereng, 'YJ?xv!,.h(iririg,-inh, 
MLG. harink, herink, LG. hering, MDu. hciriuc, 
herinc, Du. haring, OHG, hdring, MFIG. Jnvrinc, 
Qs. haring, hering. The Romanic names, F. hareng. 
It. aringa, etc, are from OHG. 

(The ulterior derivation of the WGer. JiAringia uncertain ; 
one conjecture is, ad. L. hdlec, changed by popular etymo- 
logy (Diez). Kluge thinks the OHG. and MHG. variant 
with short vowel, hering, was influenced by popular assp- 
dation with O H(i. hgri ‘ host,’ as if ‘ the fish that comes In 
hosts ’ ; but the shortening of the e in later Eng. (rare 
before i6th c.) appears to he merely phonetic. The vowel 
is still long in various dialects.)] 

1 . A well-known sea fish, Chipea harengiis, in- 
habiting the North Atlantic Ocean, and coming 
near the coast at certain seasons in enormous shoals 
to spawn. It is an important article of food, and 
is the object of extensive fisheries on the British, 
Dutch, and Norwegian coasts. Also applied to 
other species of Clupea. 

Battle of {the) Herrings (F. bataille des luirengs), 
popular name of the battle at Rouvrai, 12 Feb. 1429, fought 
m defence of a convoy of provisions : see quot. 1548. 
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a, a 700 E^inal Gloss. 910 Sardinas, heringas. c 1000 
^LFRic ColloQuy in Wr.-Wiilcker 94/13 Hasrincgas and 
leaxas, mereswyn and stirian. a. 1100 Ags. Foe. ibid, 319/13 
y'an'ms, Jtol aUec, hxr'mc. 12.. Cjiarter of Mlfviig 
1060-66) in Cod. Dipl, IV. 172, vi. merswin and .xxx. ]>u- 
senda ha;i-yngys alee eare. c 1300 Havelok 758 Keling he 
tok, and tumberel, Hering, and the makerel. a 1^00 Eng. 
Gilds (1870) 3S4 Euerych sellere of herynge in jie lente, c 1440 
Proiup. Parv. 237/1 Heerynge, fisshe. 1477 in Surtees Misc . , 
(1888) 27 Heiiceng for iiij a penny. 1312 Nottingham Rec. 

III. 340 He sold his keyring at his plesure. 1535 Act 27 
Hen. Fill, c. 3 Fisher men . . vse commonly to conducte 
and conuey their hearing sprottes and other fyshe to . . 
Kyngstone. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, FI., 106 This conflict 
(because the most part of the cariage was heryng and lenten 
stuffe) the Frenchmen cal, the . . battail of herynges. 1617 
Moryson liin, ii. 206 Two hearings every fish day. 1624 
Capt. Smith Firginia. i. 10 All Herings in abundance. 
c 1790 Lady Nairnc_l?(i;45 ‘ Caller Herrin I Who'll buy my 
caller herrin’ [S’f. hairin'] ? They're no brought heie without 
brave darin ’ [other rimes fatin', despairin']. 1828 Craven 
Dial.^ Heering, Hearing. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvin. xx-i. (1495) 781 
It is sayd that the camelion lyueth oonly by ayre .. the 
herryng by water. 1472 Surtees Misc. (188S) 23 Feche & 
herrynge. 1370 Levins Manip. 136/ig Herring, halec. 1663 
Snrv. Ajf. Netherl. iii Our Fish, especially our Herring, 
being, .of general use for food throughout Europe, 1720 I)e 
Foe Capt. Singlcion xiii. (1840) 231 The majority., were for 
pickling up the poor Dutchmen among the herrings ; in a 
word,.. for throwing them all into the sea. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 659 Clupea mirabilis. — The Herring of the North 
Pacific. 

b. With qualifications, expressing the condition 
of the fish, or the way in which it is cured. 

Black herring, a kind of cured herring. Kippered h., 
— Kipper, q.v. Mazy h., the highest brand of herring, 
which are full of roe. Red h., a herring having a red 
colour front being cured by smoking ; also Jig. \ see Red 
herring. Round sitore-h., herring salted just as they 
come from the water. Spilth., gutted herring cured and 
packed for the market. White h. (a) fresh herring ; (b) 
iierriug salted but not smoked. White-salted h., herring 
cured according to the French method by gutting and 
packing in a thick brine, in which they stand until they are 
finally packed in fresh lime and salt. (See also Bloated 
ppl. a.', CoRVED, Crux, Full a. 1 e, Green n;.,SnoTTEN a.) 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum (1862) 34 Cover ])y white heryng . . 
[len cover red heryng and set abufe, 1469 Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 102 White herringes a laste, that is to say xij 
barrelles. 1338 Bale Thre Latoes 1366 They loue no pese 
porrege nor yet reade hearynges in lent. 1603 Shaks. Lear 
rri. VI. 3a Hopdance cries in Tom's belly for two white 
herring. 1617 Moryson liin. iii. 148 The English export 
into Italy great quantity of red Herrings. 1722 Land. Gaz. 
No. 6040/1 Salt used in the curing and making of White- 
Herrings. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 397, I begged 
him to give orders to send me some barrels of red herrings, 
caught and cured in Scotland. 1883 Fisheries^ Exhib. Calal, 
72 Cured fish of various kinds — Black Herrings, Red Her- 
rings, Kippers, Bloaters. 1888 Argosy 278 Fresh or white 
herrings, as they are called on the Norfolk coast, should be 
hroilea. 

c. Applied, with qualifications, to other fishes 
of the family Clupeidx, or resembling them. 

Branch herring, the alewife, Clupea vernalis. Cali- 
fornia h., a species inhabiting the North Pacific, C. mira- 
hilis. Crake h., the scad. C.niedioci-is. Fresh- 

water h , the pollan, a variety of whitefish found in the 
loughs of Ireland, Coregonus pollan. Garvie-h. : see 
Garvie. Lake h., the cisco, Coregonus^ hoyi, which 
abounds in Lake Ontario. Ohio li., the skipjack, Clupea 
chrysochloris. Rock h., a species of shad, Alosa Jixia. 
Round h., Etrumeus sadina. Toothed h., the mooneye, 
Hyodon clodalus. Also King pf the herrings, Chimtera 
moustrosa) also a species of xlbhon-fitii, Regalecus glesne. 
Mother or Queen of the herrings, the alhse-shad, A losa 
vulgaris. 

1686 Ray & WiLLUGHBY Hist. Pise. ix. ix. § g Clupea . . 
Angl. A Shad, the Mother of the Herrings. 1836 Yarhell 
Brit. Fishes II. 364 Northern Chimmra. King of the Her- 
rings . . is generally taken when in pursuit of shoals of 
Herrings, 1861 Couch Brit. Fishes II. 138 Crake Herring, 
Scad (North of Ireland) Trichurus vulgaris. 1863 Ibid. 

IV. 292 An attempt to obtain examples of the Pollan in 
Ireland was met with the reply that no fish was known by 
that name, although . . it was discovered that the Fresh- 
water Herring was familiarly known to every one. 

2 . Proverbial phrases. Jdeither {no) barrel better 
herring, never a barrel the (a) better h. ; i.e. never 
one better than anollier, nothing to choose between 
them : see Baeebl 4. Neither Jish, flesh, nor good 
red h.\ see Fish sb.^ 4 c. JDedd as a h.\ see 
Dbabiz. 32 b. I like not barrel or h. \ I dislike 
the whole of it. Every h. should hang by its own 
head-, every one should stand on his own merits. 
Also thick as herrings (i.e. in shoals) ; like her- 
rings in a barrel ; as thin as a herring. 

* 54 ^ J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 A foulc olde riche 
widowe, whether wed would ye, Or a yoiige fayre mayde, 
beyng poore as ye be? In neither barrell better hearyng 
(quoth hee). 1583 Stanyhurst jEneis 11. (Arb.) 43 For a 
ful reckning, I lyk not barrel or hearing. 1674 tr. Mar- 
Uniere's Foy. N. Countries 127 'There was never a Barrel 
better Herring, one as rich and ill favoured as the other. 
179s Wolcott (P. Pindar) Piudariana Wks. 1812 IV. 234 
Virtues thick as Herrings in their souls. 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xxvi, ‘ Na, na ! let every herring hing by its aiii head.' 
1824 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) I. 262 It is the law 
in Yarmouth that every herring hang by its own head. 
1894 N. Gould Double Event T17 (Farmer) People jammed 
inside like herrings in a barrel. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. General combs.: as 
herring-barrel, -boat, -surer, -fisher, -fishery, -fleet, 
-fry, -harvest, -lugger, -monger, -tut, -fie, -scale, 
-season, -spawn, -time, -tub', herring-sized adj. 
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1420 Inv. in Line. Chapt. Acc. BIc. A. 2. 30. If. 6g, 2d 
*heryngbarelles. 1613 PuRCHAs/’z^r/w/rr^c (1614) 466 And 
the Mast was one Cane as bigge as a Herriiig-Barrell. 1818 
Scott Rob Roy xxvii, He wadna for a’ the herring-barrels in 
Glasgow [etc.], a 2836 H. Miller Cmiise Betsey vi. (1S58) 
99 A fleet of *herring-boats lay moored beside them. 1613 
E. S, Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 625 The charge of one 
hundred Last of *herring casks or barrels. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade,'^Herring-curer,&galtei send sal ter ofherriiigs. 

J' Brown Chr. Jml. (1814) 206 No ''herring-drove, 
but a storm approacheth. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 405B/5 The 
Sorlings went off to the *Herring-Fishers. 1615 E, S. Brit. 
Buss \n Avh. Gari^r III. 625 Upon conference with some 
experienced in this "herring fishery. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
286/2 The principal herring-fishery off the coast of Norfolk 
and_ Suffolk commences in September and ends in the 
beginning of December. 1889 Edna Lyall Hardy Norse- 
man iv. 39 We shall have the "herring-fleet back from 
Iceland before many days. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet,, 
Anchova, "hering frie, kalecula. 1863 H. H. Dixon Field 
4 Fern iv. 65 Even the mild porpoise, .is busy chasing the 
herring-fry. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 34 Backe returned 
the Caterer . . and powred downe the "herring merchant his 
hundred ducats. 1614 Eng. way to VFealth in Harl. Misc. 
(Malh.) III. 242 The "herring-mongers of Yarmouth. 1333 
Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Ane "harein nett. 1613 E. S. 
Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 625 The particulars of her 
herring-nets, and of the warropes and other ropes, cords, 
and lines. 1399 Nashe Stuffe 71 Euery yeare about 

Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich takecertayne"herring pies 
. . and send them as .a homage. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) 
s. V. Norwich, The sheriffs are obliged by their charter to 
present the King with 12 herring-pies yearly. 1039 in Earle 
Land-charters 297 And haefde hit him wel neh twelf monaS 
and twegen "hasringc timan. 

b. Special combs. : herring-brook = Herring- 
pond; herring-cooper: see quot. ; herring- 
drift: see Dripp 11 b; herring- gull, a species 
of gull, Lams argentatus, ■which, follows herring- 
shoals and preys upon them ; herring-gutted 
a. , having a narrow, thin body like a heiring ; 
t herring-hang, a building in which herrings 
are hung to cure ; herring-hog (dial.), the gram- 
pus ; herring-king = King of the herrings (see 
I c) ; herring-man, a man engaged in the her- 
ring-fishery ; herring-pike, a fish of the group 
Clufesoces ; herring-salmon, a name of N. Ame- 
rican species of Coregonus', herring-silver (see 
quot.); herring-wife, a woman who sells her- 
rings; herring-work, herring-bone work (Ogil- 
vie). 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 451 Unknown on this side the 
"herring-brook, 1892 Labour Commission Gloss,, * Herring 
Coopers, who make the casks in which herrings are packed. 
1831 Illustr, Catal. Gt, Exhib. II. 514 '‘Herring-drift, 18 feet 
deepj II fathoms long. 1837 Chambers' Inform. I. 709/1 
Arctic gulls, whose plumage differs from that of the "her- 
ring-gull. 1892 Daily News 13 Dec. 4/8 The herring-gull 
— the pirate of the sea. 1726 Arbuthnot Diss. Dumpling 
g Meagre, '"Herring-p^utted Wretches. 1811 Sporting Mag. 
38 Lank-jawed, herring-gutted plebeans. i68z J. Collins 
Salt c]- Fishery lofl They are hanged up in the "Herring- 
Hangs, or Red-Herring Houses, c 1640 J. Smyth Hundred 
of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, Thornpole.. 
the "herringe hogge. 4674 Josselyn Foy. New Eng. 10 
We saw many Grandpisces or Herring-hogs, hunting the 
scholes of HerringfS. 1884 Day in Fisheries Exhib, Lit. II. 
165 The genus Chimeera . . as it makes raids upon the Her- 
rings, it is called the ‘ "Herring King '. a 1368 Ascham 
Scholem. (Arb.) 132 Not much vnlike the fisher men of Rye, 
and "Hering men of Yarmouth. 16^3 Ames AgsL Cereni. 
Pref, 28 Its a hard world, when heerruig men revile fisher- 
men. 1836 Richardson Fishes 180 The "Herring salmon 
forms its [the naraaycush’s] principal food in Lake Huion. 
1706 Phillips *He?-riug-siher, Money formerly paid as an 
Equivalent for the Custom of giving a certain Quantity of 
Herrings for the Provision of a Religious House. 1611 
CoTGR., Harengiere, a "Herring-wife ; a woman that cries, 
or sells Herrings. 

Hence Herring' v. trans., to manure with herring. 

1880 Goode & Atwater Hist. Menhaden 249 (Cent.) In 
Maine they talk of land that has been herringed to death. 

Kerriug-boue, sb, («.) 

1 . The bone of a herring. 

1632 Season. Exp. Netherl, 8, I was pleased to hear so 
rich a Towne. .could be Founded on Herring-Bones. 1857 
Chambers' Infomu I. yop/fe The popular saying of being 
founded on herring-bones is as applicable to the thriving 
town of Wick, as Amsterdam. 

2 . attrib. or adj. Resembling in appearance the 
bones of a herring, a. Sewing, Herring-bone 
stitch, a kind of stitch in which the threads are 
set obliquely at equal angles on opposite sides of 
a line, or crossing each other : hence herring-bone 
seam, thread. Also absol, = herring-bone stitch, etc. 

1639 Torriano, A-spina pesce .. the hearing-bone stitch. 
1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 433 That kind of stitch 
called by sempstresses the herring-bone or a flat seam. 
1866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. i. 198 Causes your clothes to 
be .. embroidered in the herring-bone fashion. 1880 Plain 
Hints 24 Plerring-hone, called ' cat’s teeth' in the West of 
England, is the name of the stitch used for flannel work. 

b. Arch. Applied to a kind of masonry and of 
paving in which the stones or tiles are set obliquely 
in alternate rows so as to form a zigzag pattern : 
as herring-bone ashlar, balk, band, work, etc. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 238 They make a good Pave- 
ment, and. .[it] looks handsomly, especially if laid Herring- 
bone fashion. 1836 Parker Gloss. Archit. s.v., I'he interior, 
or backing, of Roman -walls is often of irregular herring- 
bone work. 1848 Rickman's Archil. Ap_p. 36 Rude and 
wide jointed rag-'work, with some herring-bone. 1833 
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Archeeol.^ XXXV. 3S4 The walls to thi.s room were 3 feet 
thick, with herring-bone masonry, 1863 Lubbock Preh. 
Times n, (1869) 157 Urns., decorated by.. incised patterns 
in which the chevron 01 herring-bone constantly recuis. 

e. fVeaviug and Clothinaldng. Applied to stuffs 
in which a zigzag pattern (as in b) is worked : 
as herring-bone twill, %maving. Also absol. A 
stuff having a herring-bone pattern. 

All Year Round No, 53. 63 Barragons and fustians, 
herringbones, thicksets, .dimities and velveteens, for which 
Bolton was famous. 1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. 
Needlework, Herringbone-twill, a name by which a soft 
slight dress material is known. 1887 Cassell's Pain, Mag. 
Oct. 697/1 With an interwoven corded stripe, with chevion 
or herring-bone weaving between. 

d. Carpejttry. Herring-bone bridging, so 
absol. herring-bone, ‘ strutting-pieces between thin 
joists, diagonally from the top of one to the bottom 
of another, to prevent lateral deflection’ (Knight 
Eict. Mech. 1S75). 

He'rring-bone, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To work with a herring-bone stitcli. 
Also absol. or intr. 

1787 Mrs. Trimmer Econ. Charity 79 Plain linen Caps, 
with binders herring-boned with coloured Cruel. 1873 Miss 
Broughton Nancy II. loi She has been teaching me how 
to herring-bone. 1880 Plain PI inis 23 The raw edge should 
be herring-honed down about four or six threads deep. 

2 . trans. To mark with a herring-bone pattern. 

1887 T. Hardy Woodlauders HI. v. loi A sanded floor, 

herring-boned with a bioom. Ibid. xv. 307 The herring- 
boned sand of the floor. 

Herring-buss. Obs. csun. Hist. [a.Dn.har- 
ing-bnis: see Euss sb.i] A two- or three-masted 
vessel used in the herring-fishery. 

1613 E. _S. Brit. Buss in Aib. Gamer III. 636 To seek 
out the said 1-Ierring Busses, and to buy of them their her- 
rings. 1691 Loud, Gaz. No. 2684/3, 7 or 8 French Frigats 
and Privateers . . fell in with our Herring-Busses. 1776 
Adam Smith IF. N. iv. v. (1869) II. 93 The tonnage bounty 
upon the herring-buss fi.shery. 1S31 CARLYt-n Sarf. Res. ir. 
V, The common fleet of hciring-busses and whaleis. 

t Herring-cotj. Obs. [SeeCos S.] The 
head of a herring ; fig. a stupid head : cf. CoDS- 
HEAB. (In Diets. fromLittlelon onward, erroneously 
given as ‘a young herring’,) 

1394, 1632 [see Con sbd 8]. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet. 

s.v. Cob, A herring-cob, Halecnla. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Herring-cob, a young Herring. 1719 D’Urfey 
Pit to Purge Melanch., The rubbish and outcast of your 
herringcobs invention. 

Herriuger (he-rigsa). [f. Herring -h -ee,] 
a. One who goes herring-fishing, b. A boat used 
in herring-fishing. 

1837 Kingsley Two V. Ago xiv, A lot of long-shore 
merchant-skippers and herringers, who went about calling 
themselves captains. 1887 Pall Mall G. 2 hlay 11/2 We 
are not going to ride to a mile and a half of netting, like a 
herringex of the Minch. 

Herring-pond, humorous. The sea or ocean, 
esp. the North Atlantic ocean. 

1686 J. Dunton Lett.fr. New-Eng. (1867) ig I'le .send an 
account of the wonders I meet on the Great Herring-Pond. 
16^ in Harl. Misc. (1746) VIII. 603/1 My sometime 
Friends and Allies on the otlier Side the Herring-pond. 1729 
Gay Polly i. Wks. (1772) 146 How little are our Customs 
known on this side the heiring pond. 1824 New Monthly 
Mag. X. 498 We hired a boat to cross the herring pond 
Which intersects great Britain and fair France. 1861 Mrs. 
H. Wood E. Lynne i. ii. (1888) 157 I’d send them over 
the herring-pond if I could. 

II Herrnh.'ater (he'rnhiltar). Also 8 Herren-, 
Hern-, 8-9 -butter, [f. Herr^ihut (lit. the Lord’s 
keeping), the name of their first German settlement 
on the estate of Count von Zinzendorf in Saxony. 
See quot. 1753.] One of the sect of ‘ United 
Brethren ' or Moravians. 

1748 Whitehall Evening-Post No. 449 An Edict is pub- 
lished against the Moravian Brethren, or . . Herrenhutters. 
[17S3 Scots Mag. May 212/1 Between this wood and the 
town or village is an hill called Huthberg, j. e. Tozvnguard 
Hill. This gave occasion to the colonists to call them.selves 
Huth des Herrn, and aftenvaids H crinhnth, I.e. the guard 
or protection of the Loid.] 1834 Mary Hqwitt Sk. Nat. 
Hist., Swallow iv, Thou hast heard the lowing heifeis On 
some good Herrnhuter’s farm [in S. Africa]. 1879 Earing- 
Gould Germany II. 189 His spiritual songs . . now stand in 
the hymn-book of the Herrnhutets. 
HenceHe'rrnhiitism,HerritIiu'teD.isni,Herrn- 
Ewtiauism, Moravianism. 

17S3 Scots Mag. May 212/1 Heirnhutism does indeed . . 
appear to be . . essentially evil. _ 1879 Baring-Gould Ger- 
many 11. 188 Pietism of mystic tendency culminated in 
Count. .Zinyendorf .. and Herrnhutenism. 1882-3 Sciiaff 
Encycl. Relig, Kncnul. II. 1604 Mysticism entered into 
various combinations with Pietism, Flermhutianism [etc.]. 

Herrod, -old, -owd, obs. ff. Herald sb. 
Herry, -ye. Sc. forms of Harry v. 

Herrylle, obs. form of Earl. 

Hei?S (fisvi), pass. pronP Forms: 3-5 Mrs, 
hiris, 4-5 Mres, 5 heres, -is, heerys, byres, 5 - (5 
hyrs, 5- bers. [In form, a double possessive, 
f. poss. pron. hire, Her, thus hires, hers, hersigi. 
ours, yours, theirs), app. by association with the 
possessive case in such phrases as ‘ a friend of 
fohn's', whence ‘a friend of heds\ formerly ‘a 
friend of her (Jm-e)'. Of northern origin; the 
midland and southern equivalent being HBRNt,] 

32 
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The absolute form of tbe possessive pronoun Her, 
used when no noun follows : = Her one, her ones ; 
that or those pertaining to her. (=F. sien, la 
slenne, les sicns, Ger. der, die, das ihrigel) 

13.. Cursor M. 8608 (Gott.) Fra Mr fere scho stal hir 
barn, And laid bi hir Mrs {Trin. And leide hiren pere] so 
for-farn. Ibid. 20016 (Cott.) Hirs [v.rr. hiris, hiren] am i wit 
all hat i can. 138a Wyclif yob xxxix. 16 She is maad hard 
to hir sones, as tho3 thei be not hiris. £■1386 Chaucer Millers 
T, 221 Ffor this was his desir and hire [Pelw. MS. hers] 
also. — Man oj Law's T. 129, I moot been hires [v.rr. 
hers, hirs], I may noon oother chese. c 1430 Life St. KatJi. 
(18S4) 1 To oure lordys wurschip and his holy moders and 
byres. 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IE, 219 [She] registered 
her selfe and hers, as persones there privileged. 1392 Shahs. 
Rom. ij- Jtil, II. iii. 59 As mine on hers, so hers is set on 
mine. 1621 Lady M. Wroth Urania 464 Shee was forced 
to confesse hei's was the fault. 1841 Miall in Nonconf. I. 
257 They must be hers of her own right, 
b. belonging to her. 

1478 J. Paston in Poston Lett. No. 812 III, 219 Aftyr the 
dyssease of a steppe inodyrof hyrs. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 70 A . , neybnr of herys [I>rinted herns]. 1483 Caxi on 
Gold. Leg. 321 b/2 This lady.,buryed them secretely in 
a felde of heerys. c 1630 Risdoh Surv. Devon g 293 (1810) 
902 These her eleemosiiiary acts of hers are almost vanished. 
Mod. She mentioned the matter to a friend of hers. 

t C. Formerly used for the first of two posses- 
sives followed by a substantive, as Iters and my 
father, now her father and mine. 

1611 Shaks. Cyntb, v, v. 186 Hers and mine Adultery. 
1707 in Land. Gas. No. 4356/2 Her Majesty, .i.s very sensihle 
of their Zeal for Her's and the Publicit Service, 
t Hers, pass. protiP Obs. Also 4 beoris, 4-5 
herea, heris, [Formed in same way as prec. 
on Her 'their’; supplanted by Theirs before 
1500. A southern equivalent was PIern^. The 
eailier form was here, hire, etc.] = Theirs. 

£ 1340 Cursor M. 2307 (Trin.) pei helde heves [v.rr. pairs, 
paires] was pe lond, For pei hadde pe ouer bond. Ibid. 
22378 And po to hores [v.r. heris] vche a hiinie. c 1380 
Wyclif Whs. (1S80) 300 Pore men.. pat hauen greet neede 
for hem & heoiis. c 1380 Aniecrist in Todd Three Treat. 
JEyclifiiSsi) 133 Crist forsoke his wille ; pei seken heis he 
it ri3t or wronge. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 397 If Y . . consente 
not for me and ray Successours in my name and heris for to 
fulfille [etc.]. 

E!ers(e, Sc. forms of Hoarse. 

Hersale, obs. var. of Hirsel, flock, 
i' Hersall. Obs. nonce-wd. A Spenserian short- 
ening of Rehearsal. Cf. Hersino. 

1390 Spenser F, Q. hi. xi. 18 With this sad hersall of his 
heavy stresse The wailike Damzell was empassiond sore. 

Herschel (haujel). Astron. A name proposed 
(and to some extent used) for the planet now 
called Uranus, after its discoverer, Sir William 
Herschel in 1781. 

xSxg Paniolojiia, Herschel, the name by which several 
astronomers call the primary planet discovered by Dr. Her- 
scheli in March 1781. 1878 Newcomb Pop. Asiron. 353 
Herschel proposed to call the new planet Geoigium Sidus 
. .Lalande thought the most appropriate name of the planet 
was that of its discoverer, and therefore proposed to call it 
Herschel. 


Herschelian (haije-lian), a. (jS.) [f, proper 
name Herschel + -ian.] 

Of or pertaining to the astronomer Sir William 
Herschel (1738-1822), or his son Sir John Her- 
schel (1792-1871). Herschelian {telescope), a form 
of reflecting telescope having a concave mirror 
slightly inclined to the axis. Herschelian rays, the 
ultra-red heat rays of the spectrum, the existence 
of which was first proved by Sir W. Herschel. 

1792 Phil. Trans. LXXXII. 310, I looked at the planet 
with an Herschellean four and seven-feet reflector. 1837 
Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 153 The Newtonian and 
Herschelian telescopes having very small angles of aperture, 
will admit of concave metals with spherical figures, 1838 
P^c. Amor. Phil. Soc. I. 38 A seven feet Herschelian. 

So HerscheTic fl. = prec. 

X874 Fiske Cosmic Philos, i. I. ig Beyond the red . . lie 
the so-called Herschellic rays, of least refranglhility. 

Hersclielite (haujebit). Min, [Named 1825 
after Sir John Herschel: see -ite,] A hydrous 
silicate of aluminium, calcium, and sodium, now 
considered a variety of chabazite. 

2823 T. Thomson Ann. Philos. Set. 11. X. 262 Dr. Wollas- 
ton . ; has examined chemically a small quantity of Her- 
schehte. _ 1868 Dana _ Min. (ed. s) 437 Herschelite 
a^mpanies phillipsite m a lava at Aci Gastello. 
H.erse(h3rs), sb. Also 5 hlerolie, 6 heTsse,6-7 
hearse, [a. F. herse (12th c, in Littre) harrow:— 
L. hirpex, hirpic-etn, large rake used as a harrow. 
The same word which, in a different group of senses 
has now the form Hearse,] ' 

1 1 . A harrow, for agricultural use. Also h. A 
harrow used for a cheval-de-frise, and laid in the 
way or iu breaches with the points upward to ob- 
struct the enemy. Obs. 

.[1454 in Rogps Agric. 4 Prices III, 553/1, 2 new hercise 
S1V6 canill @ / 8 .] 1480 Caxton Ovid's MeU xiii. xv, He 
kembyd his hear wt an hierche in stede of a combe. 1727- 
4x Chambers Cycl,, Herse is also a harrow, which the 
besieged, for want ot chevaux de frise, Jay either in the 
way, or in breaches, with, tbe points up, to incommode the 
inarch as well of the horse, as the infantry. 

c. A portcullis grated and spiked. Hist. 

* 7®4 J* Harris Lex, Techn,, Herse, in Fortification, is a 


Lattice in the form of a Harrow, and beset with many Iron 
Spikes. It is usually hung . . that the herse may fall, and 
slop up the Pahsage. .or other Entrance of a Fortress. 1841 
Arclueologia XXIX. 62 The.. absence of the Heiso is very 
unusual, and can only be explained, under the supposition 
that there was one at the porch of entrance, now fallen. 

d. Her. A charge representing a portcullis or a 
harrow. 

X32S Ld. Berners Froiss, II. clxxi. [clxvii.] 501 The 
deuyse in y» Standerde was a Heise golde, standyng on 
a bed goules. 

1 2 . Mil. A form of battle array, Cf. Harrow 
si.^ 3. Obs. 

The actual arrangement is much contiovcrted. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. exxx. 156 The archers, .stocie 
in manerof a herse, and the men of armes in the hotome of 
the batayle. Ibid. clx. 195 Men of armes afole and archers 
afore them, in maner ot a herse. 1581 Stywaud Mart. 
Discipl. I. 92 To place the like number in an hearse or 
square Battaile. Ibid. 93 Sometime by reason of the 
ground it is necessaiie to bring .such a number into .m 
hearse or twofolde battaile which maie be more auailable 
then the quadrant battaile. 1390 Sir J. Smyth Disc. cone. 
[Eenpons 30-33. 1633 Barriffe Mil. Discip. xciv. (1643) 

300 The Hearse Battell . . is when the depth doth manifold 
exceed tire length, thrice at the least. 1884. R. F. Burton 
Bk. o/ ihe Swyd 245 The I’hal.mx or oblong lierse wns 
irTesrstihle during the compact advance. 1897 Eiig. Hist. 
Rev. July 432, etc. 

3 . A frame on which skins are dried : see quol. 
187s Ure^s Did. Arts III. 513 They [skins] must he 
set to dry in such away as to prevent their puckering, and 
to render them easily worked. The small mantifactrrreis 
make use of hoops for this purpose, but the greater employ 
a herse, or stout wooden frame. 

Hence Hersed a., drawn up in the military form- 
ation called a herse. 

X795 Southey foano/ Aren. 88 From his liersed howmeir 
how the arrows Hew Thick as the snow-llakes. 

Herse, 7 ). Ohs. rare. [f. OE. type '^hersian, 
related to herian IIeuy, as Halse 57.1 is to 
Hail zi.S] trans. To glorify or extol, 
a 1400-30 Alexander 2200 Mast liije 3e ere herstd & her id 
of 3our6 strenthe. Ibid. 2498 pc htjere I here him enlransed 
& hersude his name. 

Herself (hojseTf), pron. [OE. hire self selfrc, 
f. hire Her, dal. -cue. pers. pron. + Self. Self was 
in OE. an adj. which could be inflected in coiicoid 
with any case of the pronoun ; e.g. hio self, hire 
selfre, hie selfe ; the dative form is the source of 
the modem use. For the history of the construc- 
tions see Self.] 

I. Emphatic use. = Very her, very she, that very 
woman, etc. = L. ipsa, 

1 . As dative and (later) general objective. 

£ X200 I'rin. Coll. Horn. 219 [Ysaie] nemnede hire cun to 
more and hire su[l]f to gerde. <11400-30 Alexander 347 
pan suld he .say to hire-selfe sadly pire wordis. 1SS9 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse i Men did more earnestly . . 
sekeVertu for hir selfe, Mod, She was told that it was 
meant for herself. 


btauding in apposition with the nominalivt 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

£ inj^Lamb. Horn. 157 Heo werS hire self waschen ofhin 
fule suntieii. 1391 Shaks. Tivo Gent. v. iv. g8 And lulu 
her selfe did giue it me. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 6t 
Envy her self at last. .Shall give her Hands. 1762 Goldsm 
at. JE. xviii, IP 10 He .. went in pursuit of Hansi herself 
1838 Thirlwall Greece V. 43 Sparta herself forming thf 
first. X864 Bryce Holy Rom. JEnip. vi. (1875) 78 The Saracer 
wasted the Meditermnean coasts, and sacked Rome herself 
Mod. I heard it from a ladj' who herself was present. 

3 . Taking the place of the nominative pronoun. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10822 (Gott.) Of pat elide hir self was ir 
[Colt, pat SCO was inj. a i^ao-go A lexandcr 266 Sone as 
hire selfe it sawe. c 1400 Destr. Troy 4642 Hir seluyn is 
wrothe, Andjias wroght vs pis wedur. 1594 Shake. Rich. II I 
1. 1. 8t The iealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe. .Are 
mighty Gossips. 1808 T. Jefferson iVrit. (1830) IV. 112 
A determination . . that herself and her allies will demand 
from Great Britain no renunciation of her maritime prin- 
ciples. 1814 Byron Lara ii. xxv. Herself would, .seat hei 
down upon some linden’s root. 

b. Used alone in predicate after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by herself. To be 
herself’, to be in her normal condition of mind 
and body, to be in full possession of her faculties : 
see Self. 

£ X320 R. Brunne Medii, 433 Cure lady wente here seluyn 
Tryajn. 408 There sche travaylyd of a 
Hyyselfe anone,_withowtyn moo. 1636 Massinger 
Gt, Dk. Flor. iv. 11, Being herself, then, She must exceed 
his praise._ a xyoo Dryden (J-), The more she looks, the more 
her fears increase At nearer sight ; and she’s herself the less. 

e. Hy Welsh or Gaelic speakers (or in ridi- 
cule of their speech) herself, her own self (her 
nain seP) is used in the same way as Her pet-s. 
pron. 2 b. 

(1898) XII. 103 Her nane sell does 
not well Jarstand tese Nice Points. 1814 Scott VEav. xxix, 
Sunday herseli, or ta little govern- 
ment Sunday. 1828 fsee z b]. 

II. Reflexive use. =lL.sibi,se’, Gct. sick. 

4 . Dative, and objective with preposition. 

hire sylfre geworht paet 
mmste wite. £ 1230 Halt MHd. 3 Ha naueS nawt freo ol 
hire seluen. a X300 Cursor M. 19790 Bi hir self sco satt vp- 
right. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvii. 67 As a woman dispera?e 
and from herselfe. issi Tindale Exp. 1 John (1337) 7 The 
scripture abydeth pure in herselfe. 1690 Land. Gal No 
2581/4 Much inclined to talk to her self. 1864 Tennyson 


HER-WABD- 

Aylmer's F. 304 Made her . . Swerve from her duly to her- 
self and us. 

5 . Accusative or direct object. 

£1374 Chaucer Bocih. i. pt- i- 2 (Cnmh. MS.) She con- 
.streyiiede and shionk liyr .seliiun, 1390 Gowi-u Conf. II, 30 
She about her white swere It did, aiul lieiige liir selvcn 
there. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 62 She hatli halnindoimed 
hersilfe. .to recejnte the false eneas. 1313 JIouci.as EEncit 
IV. Prol, 256 Syne for disdeiie alace ! her selfm slew. 1398 
Grenf.wey Tacitus' Ann. i. xiv. (1622) 27 He had been 
t.aken by the cnamy, if the fiist logiiiii liiul not opposed her 
selfe. 1796 II. Hunter tr. S'l. Pierre's S/ud. Nat. (tyiy)} 
III. 216 bhc siiiiporLcd herself .. with a greatness of soul 
altogether incredible. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's F. 303 Yon 
have. .I’erplcxt her, m.ade her half foi get hei self, 

III. From the 14II1 c. prob.alily, as in the 
conesponding his self, iliero has been a tendency 
to treat her as the possessive pronoun, and self as 
sb., whence such expressions as her very self, her 
own self, her good, dear, sweet self, and tlic like. 
See Myhelp, Self. 

(The formal identity of /<£■;• personal iirnti. and her posses- 
sive (cf, £1200 in i) conceals tlie tlilTeieiice which is iiKiiiifest 
in the parallel himself, his very setj.) 

Hersllip (ho'jjip). Sc. arch, ox Ills l. Eorms ; 
4-7 heir-, 5-6 her-, 6 hir-, hayr-, hear- (hoirst-), 
heiri-, herry-, (1-7 hair-, -schip(o, -sehyp(o, 
(-schoip), 6- hership. [f. Here army, liosl, or 
slcm of OE. hergan, ON. herja, to Harry -i -kiiii’ : 
cf. ON. herskap-r ‘ vvarfai 0, liarrying,’ whicli may 
he the actual source.] 

1 . Harrying, pillage, iilundcring, devastation ; a 
warlike incursion, or foi.ay ; harrying of cattle. 

iSISBaebour Apwcix. egS LThe king] heiyit thame on sic 
maneir, 'I’hat. . ncii- fifty ^heir. Men mciiyt the lieiischip of 
houehatie. £1470 Hi nrv llitlhue v\tt. On Inglismen 
full gret liorscliiiie lhai maul. 1349 Compl. Scot. i. t Maist 
exti eme violent spiihee andc liaiischip of tlier monaliil giulis. 
1572 Compl. Inhiih. Elsdon in Northumb. Gloss, s, v. Hor, 
N ight lefies and hearships by the Lhiefes of Ifiaste and West 
Tiyidall. 1609 .Skene Reg. MaJ., Slat. Robl. HI, fio 'I’lie 
paino of slavchter, ruif, destructions and lieii.sinp]iis . . It is 
.statute that na man vse any .. lieii.schippis, hiining, Reif, 
sl.auchter, in lime to come._ 18x4 Scorr J/Vtw, xv, 'fhe com- 
mitting of divers thefts, reifs, and Iiuisliips, upon the hniiest 
men_ of the Low Counliy. i8x8 — II rt. Midi, xlii. note, 
Her’sliip, a ficottish woid width may lie said to he now 
obsolete; because, fortunately, tlie practice of ‘pliiiuleiiiig 
by armed force’, which is ils meaning, does not requiic to 
be commonly .spoken of. 

2 . A harried condition ; licncc, ruin, tlislrcsa, 
famine, caused by robbery with violence or tlic like. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xi. xi. (Jam.), Tlie laiitiwart 
pepyll be thirvvaris war hrocht to sic jionorle and heiv.stliip, 
that thair land was left vnsawin and vnlaboin it. 1556 Laupi r 
Tractate 109 Bryngand thame to poueitie, To houiiger, 
hirscheip, and rewyiie. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ., Slat. Jl’ill, 
8 Truhland Cods people with .sk.arsnes, poveitie, and outer 
haiischip. 

3 . Booty, plunder ; esp. cattle forcibly driven off. 

IS3S Stewart _Owi. Scot. (1858) I. 117 All the heirscldp, 
tane wes of befoir, To euerilk steid tha gart agane resioir. 
1768 Ross Helentme 1^6 (Jam.) The track at last lie fomiil, 
Of the ca’d hership on the mossy ground. 

II Hersillon. Obs. [F. hcrsUlon, f. herse.'\ 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Ilcrsillon, in Foitification, 
is a Plank stuck with Iron Spikes, for the same use as the 
Herse, 1706 Piiilliiss (ed. Kersey), llersillon, a Plank 'Pen 
or Twelve Foot long stuck full of Nails, with the points up. 

Hepsing. Obs., shortened f. Rehear.sing, 

£1420 Anturs of Arth. li, With-outun any hersing [other 
MSS. more lettynge], There di^te was thayre sa^tenyng. 

Hersoiin, v. Obs. rare. [app. for hersen, ex- 
tentled form of ITerse v. : cf. halson, IIalhen v. 
similarly formed.] trans. To glorify, do honour to. 

a Alexander 1600 Bowes hy'm dowue . . And hcr- 

souns )>at haly name Jint he byhcld written. 

Hersute, obs. form of Hirsute. 

Herfc(e, obs. ff. Hart, Heart, Hurt. 

Hert, obs. f. art, inflection of Be v. 

ee 1300 Cursor M, 20219 Sun Jou hert [v. r. ert] of heuen 
king. 

Herte-lbren, obs. form of Heartburn. 
t Herten, a. Obs. [f. ME. hert. Hart h- -en *.] 
Made of the skin of a hart. 

13.. Horn Childe xxix. in Ritson Meir. Rom. (1802) III. 
293 Therwith herten gloves to, Swiche was the maner tho. 

Hertfordshire (ha’itf^idjax). Formerly 
Hart-. [Name of an Eng. county.J In phrase 
Hertfordshire kindness : see quots, 

_«i66i Fciwey. Worthies (1811) I. 427 ‘ Hartfordsliire 
kindness.’ This is generally taken in a good and grateful 
^nse, for the mutual return of favours received, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crest/, H arifordshire-khtdttess. Drinking 
to the same Man again. 1738 Swift Pol. Convers. ii. 
Lord Sm. Tom, my service to you. Nev. My Lord, this 
moment I did myself the honour to drink to your Lordship. 
Lord S/n, Why, then, that’s Hertfordshire kindness. 1787 
Grose Gloss., Hartfordsliire kindness. That is, any 
oiie drinking back to his right-hand man ; i.e. the person 
who Immediately before drank to him. 

Herth(e, obs. ff. Hearth, Earth. Hertpeny, 
-ston, obs. ff. Hearth-penny, -stone. Herto- 
5ein.es, in opposition to this : see FIeue adv. 16. 
Herust, heruest, -vist, obs. ff. Harvest. 
Her-ward, originally to her-ward, towards her : 
see -WARD. 

CX477 Caxton Jason 113 b, To redresse Jason and Argos 
to herward. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 68 But the Lion. . 
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bent his lace to her-ward. 1631 Lady M. Wroth Urania 
108 Amphilanthus . . was then looking from her-ward, care- 
lesse of her. 

t HEe’ry, v. Ohs. Forms : a. I ligrian, heerian, 
h^rgan, 2-4 lierien, 3 lissrien, iterylie, 3-5 
herye, 4 lieri5e, (Iteyre), 4-6 herie, Iterry, 4-7 
h.ery. [i ItereJ), herede], 3 hssren, huren, 
keoreri, 4 Fere. [OE. hp-ian, 

^harjan, *h^rjau, Goth, hazjan to praise, glorify, 
extol : of. OI'IG, harSn, OS. haron to cry, shout. 
In OE., hy-iaii {Ji^r^an, hirigaii) was conjugated, 
pres, herie {herige, herge), herest, hered, hericCQ, 
pa. herede^ pa. pple. hered \ thence in ME. arose 
two types, hery, heriest, herie]), iieriede, etc., and 
here, herest, here], herede, etc. ; the latter coin- 
cided in form to some extent with EIear, with 
which it was app. sometimes confused : see the 
qitots. from Layamon.] 

trans. To praise, glorify, exalt, honour, worship. 

a- ^735 Cwdnion's Hymn i in O. E. Texts 149 Nu 
scylun hergan hefaenricaes uard {later vers, in Beedais 
Hist. IV. x,\v, Nu sculon herigean heofonrices weaid]. 
c 825 V esj). Psalter cl. 2 HajrgaS hine in maehtum his. 
c 893 K.dLLFKED Ores. in. vii. § S Ic nat. .for hwyge ba tkla 
swelcia broca swa wel hergeaS. ciooo MusmcHom. II. 560 
Ne hera 3 u namne man on his life, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 
Disses deices hehnesse is to heriane., c 1205 Lay. 6234 
We wulleS biue men beon bine mon-scipe herien. 1300 
E. E. Psalter cxlvii. 12 Heryhe bou bi God. 1382 Wyclif 
Wisd. xi. 16 Siimme eirende herieden [1388 worschipidenj 
doumbe edderes. c 1386 Chaucur Clerk's T. 560 God they 
thanke and heiye. 1388 Wyclif /’ j. c.xlviii. 3 Sunne and 
moone, herie ge hym ; alle sterris and li3t, herie ge hym. 
c 1430 Miroiir Saluacioun 3130 Nowe honoures it king 
and piince & heries the gloriouse name, igyg Spenser 
Sheph. Cal. Nov. 10 Nor Pan to herye, nor with love to 
playe. 1390 — I"'. Q. n. xii. 13 For Apolloes temple highly 
herried. 1622 Drayton Poly-olh. xxiv. (1748) 364 And 
Thanet. .even to this age doth hery Her Mildred. 

/ 3 . c8g7 K. jElfhed Greg. Past, xlviii. 373 DretStEt. .mon 
hereS. 971 Blick. Horn. 13 Heo Drihten herede. c 117S 
Lamb. Horn, s pus ha hine hereden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Ploni. 167 Pie herede him oner alle men. c 1203 Lay. 2389 
He wolde .. his godd huie [C127S herie]. Ibid. 13900 pa 
we . . heoreS heom mid mihte. Ibid. 16281 God icli wulle 
hmren [c 1273 herje]. c 1230 Hymn in Trin. Coll. Horn, 
258 Iherd 3ebeo bin holi nome. 13. . Gass). Gr. Kni. 1634 

E e lorde forto here. <11400 St. Alexius (Trim) 250 He 
erede god, and made him glad. 

Hence f He'ried (hered) ]]l. a., praised, glori- 
fied, exalted. Also f Hcryer (OE. hpgere), wor- 
shipper. f KcTyful a., praiseworthy. 

<i gso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 124 pmtte . . Sv htebbe 
hergeras {laudaiores], c 1380 Wyclif Senn, Sel. Wks. II. 
94 if ony be hei iere of God hem he heereb. 1382 — 2 Kings 
X. ig That he distruye alle the heryeris [1388 worschipers] 
of Baal. 1382 — Dan. iii. 25 Blessld art thou, Lord God 
of our fadris, and heryful [1388 worth! to be lieried] or 
worthi to bepreyside. a 1400-30 Alexander pe hered 
haly name. 1383 Stanyhurst /Eneis ii. (Arb.) 34 With 
Gods herried older kendled. 

Hery, obs. form of Eerie. 

Herycano, obs, form of Hurricane. 
t He'rying, z'W. Obs. Forms: a. iherung, 
-ing, 2 -unge, -inge. jS. 2 Fer^inge, sFeriung, 
3-4F0riing, 4Feryiiig(e, -yng, 4-5 Feriyng(e, 5 
Fereynge. [OE. li^rung, hiring, f. hp'ian Hery v. 
+ -ING 1 .] Praising, praise ; glorification. With 
a (and pi.) A song of praise. 

a. cSgy K. ADlfred Gregory's Past. Ivi. 435 On Stere 
heringe fes eadgan weres. c 1000 <Elfric Horn. I. 60 For 
manna herunge. c ts.'jS Lamb. Horn, s Bitioren him 
sungun bisne lofsong heliliche to heringe. 

| 3 . C117S Lamb. Horn. 5 Him to luue and herhinge. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 148 A wiiides puf of wordes hereword ; of 
monnes heriunge. 1382 Wyclif Matt. xxvi. 30 An ympne, 
orherlynge, seid, thelwenten out in tothemountofOlytiete. 
c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 617 To monnes hele and his hereynge. 

Herytes, Obs. : see Heeh'BESS. 

Herywater, var. Habry-watek, Obs. 

Hes, pers. pron. her, them : see tliSE. 

Hes, var. Es Obs., carrion ; north, f. has (see 
Have vi) ; obs. f. is (see Be vi). 

c 1300 Cursor M. 19422 (Edin.) ‘ Quebir hes bis . . sobe 
obir nan.’ 

Hesitaiice (he'zilans). [f, L. hatsiidniia (see 
next and -ance).] Hesitation. 

1601 Bp. W. Defence 44 Yet there maybe, in faith, 

. . haesitance and wavering. 1836 H. Rogers y. Howe iii. 
(1863) 53, I know not how any could preach consistently, 
and without hesitance and regret. 1849 D. G. Mitchell 
Bath Summ. (1852) 167. 

Hesitancy (he'zitansi). Also 7 Fees-, [ad. L. 
haesitantia stammering, f. pres. ppl. of hvesitdre to 
Hesitate : see -ancy.] The quality or condition 
of hesitating ; indecision, vacillation ; an instance 
of ibis. 

1617 J. Hales Serin. 1 It brought, .a preservation against 
all doubt and hesitancy. 1656 Heylin Surv. France 15s 
Without the least demure or haesitancie. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 69 Such hesitancies as these are weeds of 
the richest soils. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Carew I. xu. 
219 That perpetual hesitancy which belongs to people whose 
intelligence and temperament are at variance. 

Hesitant (be-zitant), a. [ad. L, haesitant-em, 
pres. pple. of hiesiidre to Hesitate. Cf. F. Idsi- 
ianti] Hesitating; irresolute, undecided; stam- 
mering. 


HESPERID-. 


1647 Trapp Comment. 2 Cor. v. 6 Not liaesitant, or halting, 
as Hadrian the Emperour was. 1631 Baxter hif. Bapi. 278 
Are you not here hesitant also ? 1W3 Kennett tr. Erasin. 
on Folly 16 The delivery of Achilles was rough, harsh, 
and hesitant. 1836 R. A_. Vaughan jJYpsr/ci (1S60) I. iil. i, 
52 The hesitant and conflicting conjectuies of Philo. 

He’sitantly, adv. [f. pirec. -l- -ly 3 .] in a hesi- 
tant manner ; hesitatingly. 

1660 Boyle Idew Exp. Phys. ATech. Pref,4 Rather doubt- 
fully, or hesitantly, then resolvedly. 1688 — Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 78 We may rationally believe moie, and 
speak less hesitantly. 1883 HarpePs Alag. Nov. 953/1 Pie 
added, hesitantly : ‘ I’m afraid it bodes no good.’ 

Hesitate (he'zite't), v. [f. L. imsHdl-, irpl. 
stem of hsesiidre to stick fast, stammer in speech, 
be undecided, freq. of katrere (pa. pple. hxs-Hiii) to 
slick, adhere, hold fast. Cf. F. hdsiteri\ 

1 . intr. To hold back in doubt or iudecision ; to 
show, or speak with, indecision ; to find difficulty 
in deciding ; to scruple. 

1623 Cockhram, Hesitate, to doubt. 1709 Shaftesb. 
Moralist ii. 1 . in Charac. (1711) H. 237 It must needs 
become a Sceptick above all hlen to hesitate in Matters of 
Exchange. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 343 The citizens 
of London hesitated on the demand. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. 149. 1848 Ruskin Mod. Paint. II. 111. 11. iii, 179 note. 
He may pause, but he must not hesitate. 

b. with infill, or danse. (Rarely with vbl. sb.) 

*7SSWAy burton xviii. Whs. 1811 X. 3 [They] could 

never hesitate a moment to conclude [etc.]. 1761 Earl 

Harcourt ill Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ll. IV. 440 There was 
no loom to hesitate one moment whether I was to accept 
such a. .distinction. 1763 Scrafton Indostan iii. (1770) 6g 
Admiial Watson, apprehensive he might be reflected on .. 
hesitated signing. 1802 Milne in Aled. yntl. (iSo.p XII. 
452, I have .. never hesitated to inoculate every person that 
lias been brought to me. 

t e. To be imcertain, be in doubt ihat. Obs. 

1807 T. Thomson Chein. (ed. 3) II. 193 It was no longer 
possible to hesitate that this acid was composed of carbon 
and oxygen. 

2 . To stammer or falter in speech. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Hesitate, to stammer or 
falter, to hum and haw. 

3 . trails. To express or say with hesitation. 

1735 Pope /V o/. Sat. 204 Willing to wound, and yet afraid 

to strike. Just hint a_ fault, and hesitate dislike. _ 1794 
Godwin Cal, Williams i. 6 , 1 hesitated a confused and irreso- 
lute answer. 1827 Scott Napoleon xxxyiii, He humbly 
hesitated, that lie could not safely honour it (a bill]. 1886 
Lowell Oral. Harvard 8 Nov. Wks. i8go VI. 160 , 1 choose 
rather to hesitate my opinion than to assert it roundly. 

He'sitater. Also -tor. [f. prec. -p -ek 1 ; 
the form in -or follows L. analogies,] One who 
hesitates, wavers, or is irresolute ; a waverer. 

1832 Lytton My Novel xii. xxv, ‘ Hear, hear ’, from the 
hundred and fifty hesitatois. 1881 Q. Rev, July 8 Con- 
science made him not a coward but a hesitater. 

Hesitating (he’zitebtig), ppi. a. [f. Hesitate 
V. -h -ing ^.] 'I'hat hesitates : see the verb. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII, Wks. 1825 III. 494 In speech he 
was slow, and in some measure hesitating. 1712 Land, Gas, 
No. 5001/3 Somewhat hesitating in his speech. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 208 After this . . James made 
his first hesitating and ungracious advances towards the 
Puritans. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xiv. So The bolder the 
better ; hesitating cavalry are defeated cavalry. 

Hence He’sitatiuglytitfzt., in a hesitating manner; 
He'sitatingness, hesitating manner or quality. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Fam. IV. 194 ‘ Nothing 
serious is the matter, upon my honour ’, answered he, hesi- 
tatingly. 1890 Spectator's Jan., The hesitatingness of the 
one European, and the decisiveness of the other. 

Hesitation (hezit^‘’J’3n). Also 7-8 Fses-. [ad. 
L. hxsitdtion-em, 11. of action f. hxsitdre to Hesi- 
tate. Cf. F. hesitation (y 1400 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of hesitating; a pausing or de- 
laying in deciding or acting, due to irresolution ; 
the condition of doubt in relation to action. 

i6z2 Bacon Hen. Vii, Wks. 1825 III. 297 He did sadly 
and constantly, without hesitation or varying, .stand to that 
he had said. 1683 Kenneti' tr. Erasm. on Folly 90 With- 
out ihe least demur or haesitation. 1739 Robf.rtson Hist. 
Scot. I, V. 378 She rejected it without hesitation. 1873 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 33 We have no hesitation in deter- 
mining what is right and wrong. 

b. with//. An instance of this. 

1693 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth Pref., The DilTiculties 
and Haisitatioiis of every one._ 

2 . Embarrassed halting in utterance ; stammering. 

1709 Steele Tatter '^o. 5 ir 2, I heard him send his Man 

of an Errand Yesterday without any Manner of Hmsitation. 
1720 SvviFT Wks. (1778) X. 15 Many clergymen . . write in 
so diminutive a manner, .that they are hardly able to go on 
without perpetual hesitations or extemporary expletives. 

+ Hesita’tious, a. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -1- 
-ous.j Characterized by hesitation. 

1657 Earl Monm. tr. Partita's Polit. Disc. 194 If a power- 
ful and vain-glorious Prince ,, would make use oEhaesita- 
tious counsels, [etc.]. 

Hesitative (he*zil^'tiv), a. [f. L. hsesiidt-, 
pa, ppl. stem of hxsitdre to Hesitate : see -IVE.] 
Shewing, or given to, hesitation. 

s'jqsMoniford Castle II. 150 He stood hesitative and con- 
fused. iSGsCARLYLEFrrr/i’. Gri xvni, xiv.VIII.86 Forfour 
days more, he hung about the place, minatory, hesitative; 
but attempted nothing feasible. i88z Mozley /CewKW. Oriel 
1 . 152 His hesitative manner of speaking. 

Flence He'sitatively adv., in a hesitating manner. 
1881 R. it. KiNcZtiz'^ the Debt xbt, ‘ I think I’d tiy giving 


her notice again, first’, hebitatively suggested his feeble 
fellow-bachelor. 

Hesitatory (he'zite'tori), a, [f. as prec. : see 
-ORY.] = Hesitative. 

<11734 North Exam. (1740) 596 Being, .cautelous, and not 
soon determined, but hesitatory at unusual Occurieuces in 
his Office. 1849 Carlyle Reminisc. Irish Joiirn. 2 July 
U882) 31 Voice thin, creaky, querulous-hesitatory. 

t He-situde. Obs. rare-°. In 7 Fses-. [f. 
L. hii'S-, ppl. stem of hxrere to stick +-TVJJE.] 

1623 CocKERAM II, Doubtfulnes, IHesitude. 

Hesp, Sc. and north, form of Hasp sh. 

1824 Scott Redgauntlet'L.&t.xx, A tangled hesp to wind. 
Hespe, obs. form of AspL 
c 1423 Wr.-Wuleker 6.1.6/36 Hec tremnlns, a hespetre. 

Hesper (he-spar). poet, [ad. L. Hesper-os, 
q.v.] The evening star ; = IlESFEBas. 

1623 CocKERAM, Ilesper, the euening staire. 1636 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 178/1 A Phospher 'mongst the Living, 
late wert thou, But Shin’st among the Dead a Hesper now. 
1761 Beatiie Pastoral x. 124 Lo beamy Hesper gilds the 
western sky. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. exxi, Sad Hesper 
o’er the buried sun And ready, thou, to die with him. 

Hesper-, stem of Hesperus, used in the same 
sense as Hesperid-, as the radical part of several 
chemical terms, as Hespe'ric, Hespere'tic, Hes- 
peri-aiic, Hesperi'Sic adjs., denominating acids. 
Hespere'tin, -e'tol : see qiiols. 

1881 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 1029 Hespcrelic acid, 
Cii)Hin04, is likewise formed by the action of alkalis on 
he-speridin. Ibid. 1028 Hesjperidin is a glucoside, and 
is resolved by dilute acids into glucose and hesperetiii 
CiriHi40o. 1886 Syyl. Soc. Lex., Hesperetol Cn Hio O2, a 
yellowish oil that stiffens in a crystalline manner, obtained 
by the dry distillation of lime hesperetinate. Ibid., Hes- 
petinic acid, Cr, Hs O3, .. obtained by the action of nitric 
acid on Hesperidene. _ 1889 Muiit & Morley Watts' Diet. 
Chem. II. 6S4 Ilcsperic acid, C‘22 H28 O7, an acid which 
may be extracted by alcohol fiom orange peel in water, a 
pioduct of the decomposition of hespeiidin. 

Hesperian (hespio-rian), a. and sb. [f. L. 
Hesperi-ns, Gr. eanepLos of or situated towards the 
west, western, 'L, Hesperi-a, Gr. ‘Eavepia (poetical) 
the land of the west, applied by tlie Greeks to 
Italy, by the Romans to Spain or regions beyond; 
f. Hesperus the evening star : see -an.] 

A. ae^'. 1 . Western, of or pertaining to the land 
of the west, or where the sun sets. poet. 

a 1347 Surrey lEueid iv. 463 My dear son. Whom I de- 
fraud of the Hisperiaii crown. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 520 
Who with Saturn old Fled over Adria to th’ Hesperian 
Fields. 1679 Establ. Test 4 This Hesperian Garden of 
England. <11708 J. Piiairs Poems (1776) 75 (Jod.) Th’ 
utmost bound He.sperlan,_C:ilpe, by Alcides fixt. 1818 Shel- 
ley Rev. Islam vii. xiii, The gathering waves rent the 
Hesperian gate Of mountains. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. 
V. (1854) II. 283 When Ireland is_ described as a kind of 
Hesperian Elysium of peace and piety. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the Hespehides. poet, 

1622 Massinger & Dekkek Virg. Alart, iv. iii. D.’s Wks. 

1873 lY. 73 Bury in Oblivion your fain’d Hesperian Or- 
chards. 1634 Milton Coinus 393 But Beauty like the fair 
Hesperian tree Laden with blooming gold, bad need the 
guard Of dragon-watch. 1667 — P. L. iii. 568 Happy lies. 
Like those Hesperian Gardens fam’d of old. 1708 J. Philii's 
Cyder i. 33 (Jod.) Whose breath Nurtures the orange and 
the citron groves, Hesperian fruits. 1830 Macaulay Aloore's 
Byron Ess. (1887) 159 The forests shining with Hesperian 
fruit and with the plumage of goigeous birds. 

3 . £ntom. Of or pertaining to the family of 
butterflies called Hesperidse or Skippers. 

1840 SwAiNsoN & Shuckard Nat. Hist. Insects 65 The 
enormous head of_ the Hesperian caterpillars. Ibid., The 
Hesperian butterflies being the last of the Papilioncs. 

B. sh. 1 . An inhabitant of a western land. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 148 And flue dales sailing from it, 
appeare the desarts of the Ethyopian Hesperiaiis. a 1812 
J. Barlow, cited in Webster (1828). 

2 . A Hesperian butterfly ; a Skipper. 

Hesperic ; see Hesper-. 

Hesperid (he'sperid). [ad. L. Jlesperid-es •. 
see below.] One of the Hesperides (nymphs). 

1878 P. Robinson In my Ind. Card. ii. 105 The damsels 
of the land., stand about in a rural manner, much as did 
the Hesperlds. 

Hesperid-, Gr. kavepiS- stem of 'EmepiS-es 
tiesperides, forming technical terms of Botany and 
Chemistry, in the sense ‘ of or derived from the 
orange and its congeners ’ : see Hesperides 3. 
Hence a. Bot. Hespe’ridate, HesperiAeous 
adJs., of the structure of the orange ; of the orange 
kind. II Hesperi’dium, a fruit of the structure of 
the orange, a many-celled superior indehiscent 
fruit, pulpy within and covered by a separable 
rind. b. Chem. Hespe’ridene, Hespe’ridin, 
Hespe’ridine, chemical products obtained from 
the Fesperideous fruits. See also Hesper-. 

a. 1876 Harley Alat. Med. (ed. 6)696 Fruit *hesperidate, 
with a hard rind. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * H esperidcous, of, 
or belonging to, or having, an arrangement of parts, as in 
the orange. 1866 Treas, Bat. 586/1 *Hesperidium. 1873 
Bennett & Dyer tr. SachsI Bot. 539 Closely resembling 
the beiry is the fruit of the various species of Citrus, some- 
times called Hesperidium, the pericarp of which consists 
of a leathery outer layer and a pithy inner layer. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot,y\\. § 2. 299 The Hesperidium (orange, 
lemon, and lime), .is a mere variety of tlie berry. 

b. 187s Watts Diet, Chem. VII. 644 *Hcsperideue, the 
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terpene of essential oil of otan^te-peel. 1886 Syd. Sac. 
Lex., He^peridene, CiqHig. .the oil of Seville oiange. 1838 
T. Thomson Chew. Org. Bodies Qi'^'IIesperidm. _ This 
.substance was discovered by M, Lebieton, in 1S28, in the 
uniipe fruits of dilferent species of orange and lemon tiees. 
1882 Encycl. Brit. XIV. 438/1 In the white poition of the 
peel [of lemon] . . a bitter principle called *hesperidine has 
been found. 

11 Hesperides (hespe-ridfz), sb. pi. [L. His- 
perides, a. Gr. 'EfftrepiSes', pi. of ecrnepis ‘ we&teni 
‘ a daugliter of the west ’ or ‘ land ol the sunset f. 
'iffnepos evening, the evening star: see Hesperos.] 

1 . Gr. Myth. The nymphs (vaiioiisly reclconed 
as three, four, and seven), dauglitets of I'lesperus, 
who were fabled to guard, with the aid of a watch- 
ful dragon, the garden in which golden apples 
giew in the Isles of the lilest, at the western ex- 
tremity of the earth. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hesperides, the daughters of 
Hesperus. .They had Gardens, that bore golden fiuit. 1671 
Milton P, R. ii. 357 Nymphs of Diana’-s train ..And ladies 
of the Hesperides, that seem’d Faiier than feign’d of old. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. x. § 8. J07 The Hesperides 
,.aie four. Their names are, ASgle, — Brightness; Erytheia, 

— Blushing ; Hestia, — the (spiiit of the) Hearth ; Arethusa, 
—the Ministering. 

b. transf. (In quot. 1608 as 

1608 Shaks. Per. i. i. 27 Before thee stands this fair 
Hesperides, With golden fruit, but dangerous to be touch’d. 
i860 C. Sangstcr Hesperus, etc. 83 Some souls are the 
Hesperides Heaven sends to guard the golden age. 

c. Hence, the garden watched by these nymphs ; 
also, the ‘ Fortunate Islands ’ or ' Isles of the Blest ’ 

(at Manapaiv vrjffot), beyond the Pillars of Hercules, 
at the western extremity of the ancient world, in 
which tlie garden was supposed to be situated. 

c isgo Gruenc Pr. Bacon ix. 82 The fearful dragon held 
his seat That watch'd the garden call’d Hesperides. 1634 
Sir T. HERBEiir Trxv. 7 lies of Cape de Verde .. some 
thinke, these were the Hespeudes,so famous for the Garden 
of golden Apples. 1826 J. Montgomery Voy. round 
World. 53 The West Indies 1 behold, Like th’ Hesperides of 
old, — Trees of life with fruits of gold ! 

2 . Bot. The name given by Endlicher to one of 
liis classes of plants, containing the orange family 
{Aurantiaceie) and some related orders. 

The name Hesperides was given by Linnaeus to one of his 
natural oiderSj contoining the genus Citrus andsome others. 
Based on an identification of the orange, citron, etc. with 
the golden apples of the mythical Hesperides. 

1857 Henfrey Bot. 211 Endlicher’s System . . Cl[ass] 51. 
Hesperides [containing] Humiiiaceaj, Olacineai, Auranti- 
acete, Meliacete, and Cedrelaceas. 1866 Treas, Bot. 586/1. 
Hesperi’dian, -ean, a. Of or pertaining to the 
gardens of the Hesperides. 

1850 Lcitch tr. C. O. Midler's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 621 A 
Hesperidian tree epwreathed by a serpent (symbol of a 
blessedness veiled in darkness and terrors). 1885 Pater 
Marius^ II. 52 Some vanished or delusive golden fleece, or 
Hespeiidean fruit-trees. 

Hesperidin, -ine, -ixim t see PIespeuid-. 
Hesperinic, -isic : see I-lBSPEit-. 

11 Hesperis (he-speiis). Bot. [L. Imperis, Gr. 
ka-rrepis of evening or the west (see Hesperides) ; 
also as sb. * the night-scented gilly-flower A 
genus of cruciferous plants including the Rockets 
and Dame’s Violet. 

1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 205 May.. Flowers in 
Prime, or yet lasting . . Cowslips, Hesperis, Antirrhinum 
[etc.]. i88a Ouida Maremuia- 1 . 113 The fragrant hesperis 
of the shore. 

II Hesperornis (hespeip-mis), Palxont. [f. Gr. 
tawep-os western + opvts bird.] The name of a 
genus of fossil birds of the western hemisphere. 

1871 0 . C. Marsh Lett. 29 Nov. in Ainer, Jrnl. Sci, 

Art (1872) Jan. 57, I shall fully describe this unique fossil 
under the name Hespetornis regalis. 1881 Lubbock in 
Nature No. 618. 406 The Ilesperornis, described by Marsh 
in 1S72 as a carnivorous swimming ostrich ; piovided with 
teeth; which he considers a character inheiited from some 
leptilian ancestor. 1884 G. Allen in Longm. Mag. Jan. 
ago Still more reptilian in some particulars is the hespetornis. 

jl Hesperus (hesperis). [L. hesperus, a. Gr. 
effvfpos adj. of the evening, western ; sb. the even- 
ing star.] The evening star. 

c 1374 Chaucer BoetA. i. metr. v. 22 (Camb. MS.) pe eue 
sterie hesperus. C1470 Henrvson Tale 0/ Bog 28 Quhen 
Hesperus to schaw his face began. iSS9 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 51 The Sonne is gone to rest, and Hesperus 
do shewe in the Westverie bright. 1667 Mtlton P. L. ix. 
49 The Sun was sunk, and aftei him the Star Of Hesperus, 
whose Office is to bring Twilight upon the Earth. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mah i. 259 Some shed a mild and silver beam 
Like Hesperus o’er the western sea. 

Hespine, var. form of Esryne Obs. 

Hess, Sc. f. hoase, Hoarse a. 

Hessian (hesian), a. and sbX [f. Hesse, a 
grand duchy of Gei many + -ian.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hesse in Germany. 
Hessian bellows, a kind of bellows with the fan inside 
to_ furnish the blast; Hessian bit, 'a peculiar kind of 
jointed bit for bridles ’ (Ogilvie); Hessian boot, a kind 
of high boot, with tassels in front at the top, first worn by 
the Hessian troops, and fashionable early in the loth cen- 
tury; Hessian crucible (see quot. 1874); Hessian fly, 
a fly or midge ifiecidomyia destructor), of which the larva 
is very destructive to wheat ; so named, because it was erro- 
neously supposed to have been carried into America by the 
Hessian troops, during the War of Independence. 
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1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 250 He hath discoyeicd ato the 
my.stery of the Hessian wares. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
1002 A Furnace, to which the Hessian Bellows will he yei y 
useful. 1787 M. Cutler in Life Jnds. (f Corr. {1888) 1 . 
246 Heie I saw the Hessian fly, as it is milled, which has 
done immense injury to wheat. 1807 T. Thomson Lheni. 
(ed. 3) II. 92 Their method of proceeding was to apply a 
violent heat to the earths, which were suiiounded with 
charcoal in a Hessian ciucible. 1816 Kirby &_Si’. Entoinol. 
(7856) 26 In 1788 an alarm was excited in this country liy 
the probability of importing, in cargoes of wheat fromNoitli 
America, the insect known by the name of the Hessian fly. 
1833 Marryat P. Simple i. (1B63) s A man . . diessed in blue 
cotton-net pantaloons and Hessian boots. 1874 Knioiit 
Bid. Mech. Hessian ciucibles aie made of the best 

lii e-clay and coaise .sand .. 'J’hey are used in this countiy 
[United States] in all experiments wheic fluxes are needed. 
1890 Miss Ormekod Injur. Insecis (ed. 2) 79 The year 18S6 
was memorable, agiicullurally, for the appearance of the 
Hessian Fly as a pest of the Wheat and Bailey in Great 
Britain. 1897 Sir A. Wnsr m Cent. Apr. 640 In the 
early days of Her Majesty’s leign , . Hessian boots were com- 
mon : the last man to wear them was Mi. Stephenson, 
a Commissioner of Excise . . who wore them to the day of his 
death in 1858. 

B. sb. 1. A native of Hesse in Germany ; a 
soldier of or from that country. 

1872 C. Gibbon For the ICingin, Everything depended on 
the whim of the dragoons and Hessians. 

2 . In U.S., A military or political Mreling, a 


mercenary. 

From the employment of Hessian troops by the British 
government in the American War of Independence. Dining 
the War of Secession, it was again used in the South as a term 
of obloquy for the Federal .solcliens. 

1877 in 13 ART LETT Did. Amer. 

3 . (Jiessians.) Short for Hessian bools (see A). 

1806 Lamb Mr. H — i. Wks. 578 Blank Dr. to Zcdkiel 

Spanish for one pair of best hessians. 1888 Daily Tel. 
I June s/r Plain blue surtout, the buckskins and he.ssians.. 
of Wellington at Waterloo. 

4 . A Strong coarse cloth, made of a mixture of 
hemp and jute, employed for the packing of bales 
{jDict. Needlework 1882). 

1881 Young Every Man Ids own Mechanic 366 A piece of 
strong canvas or hessian should be tacked to the edges of 
the board. 1891 Times 28 Sept. 3/5 The demand for hes- 
sians has fallen oflT a little. 


Hessian (lie’sian), sb.^ Math. [Named after 
Dr. Otto Hesse of Konigsberg, who showed (in 
1844) the importance of this covariant.] The 
Jacobian of the first derivatives of a function. 

1856 Caylev in Phil. Trans. CXLVI. 636 The Hessian 
is the determinant formed with the second differential co- 
efficients or derived functions of the quaiitic with lespect to 
the several facients. 1880 R. F. Scorr Theory Dctermin. 
143 Jacobians and Hessians belong to that class of functions 
known as covatiants. 1893 'SA.x.vyrs AlgebraoJQuantics 14. 
Hessite (he’ssit). Min. [Named 1843, after 
G. H. Hess, of St. Petersburg ; see -itb.] Telluridc 
of silver, occurring in grey, sectile masses. 

1849 J. Nicol Man. Min. Hessite .. occurs massive 
and granular. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 51. 

Hest (best), arch. Forms: a. i h,ms, 2 lies, 
2-3 bees, 3 heas, 3-4 has, 0 . hesn. 7, 2-6 


heste, 3- best, (3 haste, 3, 5-7heast, 4-5heest(e, 
5-6 heaste, 6 Sc. heist). [OE. hdis fem. (inllectecl 
hmse) was the regular repr. of OTeut. *hait-ii-, 
abstr. sb. from haitan ‘to call upon by name’, 
OE. hdtan\ see Hight w. ; thence early ME. lives 
{has), heas, hes (infl. -e), altered to heste, hest, by 
assimilation to sbs. in ME. -te OE. -t, as ishefte, 
wisle, OE. gesceaft, wist, from sci^ppan, wesan. 
The early pi. of this was hesten. In 12 th c., theie 
was also a deriv. in -n, hesn, inflected hesnel] 

1 . Bidding, command, injunction, behest, arch. 

a. ciooQ AiLERic Gram, xxxiii. (Z.) 210 On Sisum and 
.swylcum is gebed and na haes. — Gen. xxiv. 10 Be his 
hlafoides haese. a 1200 Moral Ode 292 Nout of godes bode 
ne of godes hese \v.r. hease]. Ibid. 345 be narewei is godes 
hes \v.r. has], c 1200 Oemin 3537 fun h patt Kaseiess ha;.se. 

e 1173 Lamb. Horn. 139 To techen pe folke godes hesne 
to done, pe lewede godes hesne for to heren. a 1175 Cott. 
H om. 229 He jestilde windes mid his hesne. 

y. ciij^Lamb. A/bw. gpailke pa haldet cristes heste. 
<21223 Ancr. R. 8 peos..beoS Godes he.steu. <21223 keg. 
Rath. 48 [He] sende heast & bode, se wide se pe londwas. 
1377 Langl. P. pi. B. II. 82 Vnboxome and bolde to bi'elce 
pe ten hestes. c 1449 Pecock Repr. 465 Teching the doc- 
trines and the heestis of men. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in 
Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 93 Perform those beasts, which 
me great Persian, .hath imposed upon thy integrity. x6io 
Shaks. Temp, ni. i.43 O my Father, I haue broke your hest 
to say so. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. ii They stand 
round about the Lord . . and execute his imposed bests like 
ready servants. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xv, Christian or 
heathen, you shall swear to do my hest. 1838 Carlyle 
Freak. Gt. v. vi. II. no Standing like a hackney-coach . . 
at t^ hest of a discerning public and its shilling. 

'[2. Vow, pioitiise. Cf. Behest. Ohs. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 242 pa pe gode biheten heste and nolden 
hit ileste. C1330 R. Brunne Chroiu IVace (Rolls) 6453 pis 
p pe heste [v.r. hete] jjat y pe hight. <71330 Leg. Rood 
(1871) 74 To pe land ofhest pat pam was hight. c 1400 Rant. 
Rose 4477 Whanne heest and deede . . varie, They doon 
a gret contrarie. <2x420 Hoccleve De Reg, Princ. 2243 
^1 whatJalordehrekehishesteorbonde? isi3I)ouglas 
HLneis ii. xi. [x.] 84 Thi moderis heist on na wis nedis the 
dout 1367 Turberv. tr. Ovids Bp. (1376) 141 She thought it 
best To stand unto her former plighted best. 1390 Life Sir 
T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) H. 46 To thee sweet 
Rose, by hest is this homage more than dewe. 


tS. Will, puipo^e, delcimin.itioii. Obs. 

(App. aiising fiom an impeifect LOiiiiiichcnsIi'jii of sense i.) 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems x.\.\ii. 30 He . . li.indlit hir as lie 
had liest. 1583 Si’ANYiiURST rEui h 11. (Aih.) 6; I” one he.isL 
liee sliellyc lemayned. — /’.s. i. 2 (Aih.) lliil in the 
sound l.TW of tlie loid His niynd, 01 liensl Is lesiaunl. 1845 
Caulvi.l Ciontwell viii. U871) iV. 80 Swallowing in silcnee 
as ins hest was. 

t Hest, V. Obs. [f. IlEbT sb. Cf. Beiikst w.] 

1. trans. To promise. 

14.. Gait. /.OT«’ (Ilalliw.) <|II Tlio thii to Jiiin lliy lieU 
hesLyst {earlier MS. hqlest], Tliorgli sutlie then delh t<j him 
thou hetty.st. c 1430 Cov. Myst. (Slniks. Soc.) 92 Thu 
bested I, as myn heit Lhouglil, 'I'o serve my God with 
hertyly love. 

2 . To bid, command. 

1383 .Stanyiiukst /Eneis iv. (Aili.) mC He persisting loo 
doo what Iiippitei he.isled, blind not an eye. 

3 . catachr. To giant (a wisli). 

1583 SiANViiURST ACnei!, iv. iArli.)_98 'I’liy long wish i. 
bested {babes, tola quod mente peiisti). 

Ilence He'sting vbl. sb., purpose, design. (Cf. 
Hest sb. 3.) 

1583 SrANYiiunsr -■•A'ww ii. (Arh.) 45 This guustfiil slyli;e 
did ulTei Hyin self fui captiue, tlieaiby too eooinpas liis 
heasting. 

Hest, olis, form of East. 

<7 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 441 In hest ynde. 

tHe'Bteorn. Obs. [f. IIest i Cokn.] (Sec 
quot, 1S48.) 

a 1337 in Dugdalo Monast. Attgl, (tCGi) II. 367/2 Qiiasdaiu 
avenas,vulgariter dictas Hesti oine, pei cipiuKlasdedoininiis 
& Eedesiis in illis paitihiis, qii.is Ministii (liet.u Ecclesi.i, 
usque ill pi resells peicipinnt p.icifleeitqiiiete. 1848 Whau ion 
Law Le.x., llcst-torn, vowed or ilevoled corn. 

t He'Stern, a. Obs. [.ad. L. heslcrn-its.} f)f 
yesterday, yester-. 

1377-87 I-IoLiNsni.n Chron., Irel. H v/2 iN.) E.xpinytes 
that weie enterprised hut hesleiii cla>7. 1708 Moiiiux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 232 Those who supei vis’d it nocL I lestei 11. 
Hesternal (hcstounal), a. [f. L. heslern-tis 
(see prec.) -f -al.] Of yesterday; of yesterday’s 
standing or date. 

1649 Bp. Hall Confirm. (1651) 67 Some liesternall Icaclieis 
that refti.se and disallow of it. 1789 M. Madan tr. Persius 
Sat. iii. 106 (1795) 93 But him The hesternal Romans {Qui- 
rites hesierni], with cover’d head, sustained. *827 Lv 1 ion 
Pelham Ivil (D.), In enervating slumbers fiom the hesternal 
dissipation or debaudi. 

HestEogenous (hcspp'd.y/nos), a. Ornilh. 
[Badly formed from Gr. iabr\s dress, clothing 1 
-76PT7J born, produced + -0U8.] Of birds : Hatched 
with a clothing of down ; ptilopmdic : opiiosed to 
gymnogenotts. 

iSsoNlwman \nZoologistVlW. 27S0 Ilcslhogcnous liiids. 
In these, immediately the shell is broken tlie cbick makes 
its appearance in a state of adolescence rather than infancy. 
1885 A. Newton xn Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 31 Hcslhogenous 
—a word so vicious in formation as to be incapable of amend- 
ment, but intended to signify tliose [birds] that were hatched 
with a clothing of down. 

Hestre, var. Estre, Obs. 

Hestunye, obs. form of Astony v. 
c 1425 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. fy.) si I'lie ser- 
uanies so yn .soule he-stunyid and with grele feer alfiayed. 

Hesy, obs. foim of Easy. 

Hesychast (he-siktest). Bed. Hist. [ad. racd. 
L. hcsydiasta, ad. cccl. Gr. quietisl, 

hermit, i.JimxO'i'av to be still, keep quiet, f. yavxos 
still, quiet.] One of a school of quietists which 
arose among the monks of Mount Athos in the 
14th century. Also allrib. So Hesychasm (he’si- 
kcez’m), the doctrine or practice of Ilesychasts. 

183s Waddington Hist. Chunk (ed. 2) HI. 214 These 
enthusiasts weie originally called Hesycliasts, or, in Latin, 
Quietists._ 1874 J. H. Blunt Did. Sects .s.v.. The well- 
known Light Theory of Dionysius was adopted by the 
Hesychasts . . The Hesychast notion seems to have been a 
perversion of Dionysius’ spiritual perception into a sensuous 
perception. 1880 Encycl. Brit. XI. 782 In the lime of 
Justinian the word Hesychast was applied to monks in 
general simply as descriptive of the quiet and contemplative 
character of their pursuits. Ibid., About the year 1337 this 
Hesychasm .. attracted the attention of the learned and 
versatile Barlaam. 

Hesychastic (hesikm'slik), a. [<qcl, Gr. ijav- 
■yaaTiK-bs, f. -tjavya^^iv or '^ffvxvasrrjs (see prec.).] 

1. Appeasing, quieting.. In ancient Gicck music 
applied to a style of melody which tends to appease 
the mind. 

1694 W. tIoLDER Harmony (1731) 151 The First of these 
[Keys] is call’d by the Gieeks Diastaltic, Dilating; the 
Second, Systaltic, Contracting ; the Last, Hesychiastic, 
Appeasing. 

2 . Eccl. Hist. Pertaining to the Hesychasts. 

i88o Encycl. Brit. XI. 782/2 The supposed reward of 

Hesychastic contemplation. 

Het (het), ppl. a. Now dial. [In. i, pa. pple. 
of Heat v. (cf. lead, led, etc.) ; in 2, app. the same 
word substituted for earlier Sc. hail, hate OE. 
hAt, lioT. (But, possibly, shortened from hate.j\ 
1 . participle. Pleated. Now dial. 

137s Barbour Bruce iv. 113 He tuk a culler hat glowand 
That het wes in a fyre byrnand. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Petrus 693 For pai sa Increly ware hete. 1317 Tohkincton 
Pilgr. (1884) 36 The watir was hett to wassh the ffete. 1370 
Levins Manip. 86/17 Hette, calf actus. 1862 Lowell 
Biglow P. Poems i8go II. 260 Don't you git het. 1893 
ZiNCKE Wherstead 261 In East Anglia, an ironing-flat and 
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a kettle of water are not heated, hnt' hei Mod. Sc. ‘ Cauld 
kail het ower again 

2 . adj. Hot. Sc. and north dial, 
c 1375 Sc.^ Leg. Saints, Bertholomeus 35 Btindyne . . With 
het cheii5eis, as fyte biynnand. _ 1513 Douglas /Eneis xn. 
V. 84 Of the hevy buding sa mait and het. 1S35 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. (1858) I, 15 The better weir oft syis the sonner 
peis. IS97 Montgomerie Chcrrie ij- Slae 1253 He hit the 
yion quhyle it was het. 1786 Burns Earnest Cry xx. But 
gie him ’t het, my hearty cocks ! 1814 Scott lEav. xxx, 

I’ll put this het gad down her throat. 

Het: see Hate sl>.^. Heat sb. and v., Hight. 

II Hetcera (hftio-ra), hetaira (h^taina). PI. 
hetSBreB (-rJ), laetairai (-rai). [Gr. kraipa, fem. 
of eratpos companion.] (In ancient Greece, and 
hence transfi) A female companion or paramour, 
a mistress, a concubine ; a courtesan, harlot. 

‘ In Attic mostly opposed to a lawful wife, and so witli 
various shades of meaning, fiom a concubine (who might be 
a wife in all hut the legal qualification of citizenship) down 
to a courtesan' (Liddell & Scott). 

1820 W. Tooke tr. Ltman I. 727 note, Finding nowoul in 
the dictionaries that completely answers to the gieek hetaeie, 
as the term courtesan . . I thought it, all things well con- 
sideied, best to employ the woid het$re as a giecian 
technical term. 1830 Leitcii tr. C. O. Milllers Anc. Art 
363 A present to a hetaira. 1861 Illustr. Times 6 July 10 
Certain naughty ones, who used to be called * hctmia; ’, and 
are now known as ‘hoisehieakers ’. 1868 Tennyson Litcrc- 
tius 52 Gills, Hetairai, curious in their art. Hired animalisms. 
1874 MAHArrv Soc. Life Greece vii. 200 There is no evidence 
of a society of cultivated hetairai at Athens in Pericles' day. 
1885 E. Peacock in A cad. 31 Oct. 287/1 The hetairae about 
the court [of Chas. II]. 1888 Lowell Heartsease < 5 ' R^le 
54 Mime and hetaeia getting equal weight With him whose 
toils heroic saved the State. 

Hence HetaeTic a,, of or belonging to helmrse. 
1868 Temple Bar Mag. Nov. 568 Faithful to the lady of 
his original choice — usually of the hetseric class. 

II Hetserio (h/tifiii?). Bot. Also erron. eteerio. 
[mod.L,, irreg. f. Gr. kraTpos associate.] A fiuit 
consisting of a collection of indeliiscent carpels, 
either dry or succulent, upon a common receptacle ; 
as that of the buttercup, strawberry, raspberry, etc. 

1866 Trects. Eat. 471/2 Eteerio. .such a kind of aggregate 
fruit as that of t'a.&Ramtncttlits or strawbeiry. 1870 Bent- 
ley Bot. 308 In the Raspbeiry and Bramble we have a kind 
of etmrio formed of a number of little drupes, or drupels. 

Hetserism (h^'tlo’riz’m), lietaMsm (hetai'- 
riz’m). [a. Gr, traiptapids, f. eraipi^Hv to be a 
courtesan, f. kraipa I-lBTiERA : see -ism.] 

1 . Open concubinage. 

i860 Sat. Rev. 4 Oct. 417/2 It is said that hetiBrism, with 
its Phrynes and Aspasias, is so far becoming a recognised 
institution. i86j Pall Mall <?._ g Sept. 9/2 Beginning to 
lecognjze the existence of hetaerism, not only as a fact, but 
as a thing to he talked about in diavying-rooms. 

2 . Anthropol. Applied by Sir J. Lubbock to a 
supposed primitive form of the sexual relations : 
communal marriage in a tribe. 

1870 Lubbock Cz'wzVA. iii. 67 The piimitive condition 
of man socially was one of pure Hetairisra . . or, as we may 
for convenience call it. Communal mairiage where every 
man and woman .. weie . . equally married to one another. 
1876 H. Spencer Princ. Social. (1877) I. 662 Thought by 
several writers to imply that the primitive condition was one 
of unqualified hetairism. 

Hence Hetaixist, -istic a. 

1876 Athemenvt ii Nov. 627/1. 

Hetaerocracy (hetioip-kiasi), hetair-. [f. 
Gr. kraipos companion, fellow, or kraipa Hetaika 
- k -OEAOY,] a. The rule of fellows (of a college), 
b. The rule of courtesans. 

184s M ozley i?. White Ess. 187811. 100 The ‘helalrocracy’ 
of Oriel Common Room stuck in his mind, i860 Hook 
Lives Ahps. I. vi. 346 The government . . had become what 
has been aptly styled an "Hetaerocracy, and was in the 
hands of women, illustiious by their birth, but the licen- 
tiousness pf whose lives suipasses belief. 
lECetsery (hAIfri). Gr. Hist. [ad. Gr. kraipeia, 
-ia, companionship.] An oligarchical club in 
ancient Athens for political and judicial purposes. 

1849 Grote Greece n. li. YI. 392 These clubs, or Hetauies, 
must without doubt have played a most impouant part in 
the practical worldng of Athenian politics. Ibuh 393 note, 
Having thus organised the hetmries, and brought them into 
cooperation for his levoliitionaiy objects. 

Hetch. Obs, rare ~ “. Also heach., lieclie. 
A shortened form of hetchel, Hatchel. 

1398 Florio, Peitine,. .a combe to dresse flaxe or hempe, 
called a heche, or ahatchell. 1611 Ibid. (ed. '2),Pettine,..a 
hetch 'or hatcliell to dresse flax. 1611 CoTGR,,_A£.'riT:«, a 
hatchell, or heach ; the yron combe whereon flax is dressed. 

Hetch(e, obs. foims of Hatch sbd and v.'^ 
Hetehel, early form of Hatchel sb. and v. 
t Hetchill. Obs. by-form of Huckle ; peril, 
influenced by aitch-\)oxiZ. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 313 A suffumigation made with 
the fat taken from the hetchill peece or loines. 

t Hete. Obs. [By-form of Hote, Hight sb}, 
conformed to the verbal inflexion hete of HiGnT v . : 
cf. Behetb ri 5 .] Command, promise. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6872 (Gdtt.) As godd had hight him in 
his hete. Hid* 11897 haf halden him )7ar hete [Coii, 
haite] par-in J?ai hang him be l?e fete. 13 ,, Gaw. ^ Gr. 
Knt. 1323 5e, ^at ar so cortays & coynt of your hetes. 
c 1394 P. PI. Crede 343 Lere me to som man . . that . . halt 
Godes hetes [Royal MS. hestys]. c 1420 Sir Amadas 
(Weber) 440 Weyte thou be large of pey and hete. 
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Hete : see Eat, Hate, Heat, Hight, Hot, 

IIOTE. 

+ Hetefaste, adv. Obs. Also 3 heteuesto, 
■feste. [app. f. OE. Iip^te bailed, etc. (cf. h^tcltce 
violently, vehemently) -^J\ste firmly, Fast.] Fiimly, 
securely, fast. 

a 1223 Juliana 36 Bind him lietefeste [v. r. heteueste]. 
a 1223 St. Marker. 10 His twa houcleii to his . . cneon hete- 
ueste ibunden. a 1223 A tier. R. 34 (MS. Cott ) HaldeS him 
hetefeste. Ibid. 378 Ure Loueid was .. iiie a .stonene pruh 
biclused heteueste. 

Hetelicli, -like, obs. ff. IIately, Hotly advs. 
Heter-, the foim of the combining element 
IIetero- used before vowels, 
t Heter, better, «. Obs. Forms: 3-5 heter, 
better, hatter, 5 hatir, hetire, hetur, hattir, 
hettur, hitter, hittur. [Cf. MLG. Jietter ; app. 
a deiiv. of hatian to Hate, cf. h^te sb. hate.] 
Rough ; fierce, violent, cruel ; severe ; keen, eager. 
13. . A E. A Hit. P. C. 373 Heter hayrer pay bent pat 
asperly hited. _ C1380 Wyclif Set. WLs. II. 406 pe sunne 
mai be derkkid heter hi fumes pat shal deer pe erpe. 
ai4oo-3o Alexander 520 And hent sail [he] a full hetire 
deth. Ibid. 702 Behald ouei pi hede and se my hatter 
werdib. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Wonts, Ileitcr, eager, earnest, 
keen. 

t Heteric (hederik), a. Obs. [f. Gr. erep-os 
other, different H- -ic. ] Applied by some phonetists 
to non- phonetic spelling, m which different symbols 
are used for the same sound, and different sounds ex- 
pressed by the same symbol, as in current English. 
So Heterically adv., Hetericism, Hetericist. 

1848 A. J. Ellis Plea Phonetic Spelling (ed.2), Hetericism 
is a bar to education. Eraser's Mag. ^L. 418 This 

they call Phonetic spelling ; the old system is branded as 
the Heteric. Ibid. 419 Mr. Ellis is particularly severe on 
.such a piece of hetericism. Ibid: 423 The hetericist still 
faithful to his allegiance. Ibid. 424 Does Mr. Ellis intend 
that people should begin by writing one woid in a thousand 
phonetically, and the rest heteiically? 

Heterize (he-teroiz), V. nonce-lvd. [f. Gr. 
erep-os other, different -k -ize.] trans. To make 
different ; to turn into another form, tience 
Heteriza'tioii, turning into a different form. 

1863 J. H. Stirling Seer. Hegel 1 . 126 The universeps hut 
a materialisation, but an externalisation, but a heterisation 
of certain thoughts. Ibid. 128 E.xternalised, materialised, 
or, better, heterised thoughts (i.e.) thoughts in another totm. 
or mode. 1883 R. B. Mukharji tr. Renan's Phil. Dial. 
79 note. Matter is the heterization of thought. 

fHe'terly, ke'tterly, adv. {adj.) Obs. 
Forms : see FIeteb; also 5 haterlynge. [f. FIeteb 
• k -LY 2, -lY 1.] Roughly, fiercely, violently, 
cruelly, severely, sternly, keenly, eagerly. 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 2108 pe king . . Biheold hire heterliche. 
And bigon to preatin hire. aizz^Ancr. R. 290 Hot him 
ut hetterliche — pe fule kur dogge. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W, 
638 Cleopatra, And heterly they hurtelyn al alonys. c 1400 
Destr, Troy 5826 He hit hym so hetturly on hegh on the 
shild. axeyso-^'o Alexander 5322 Hitterly on ilk .side his 
heued he declines, a 1461 How Gd. Wif taught hir Dan. 
28 in Plarl. E. P. P. 1 . 182 Mekely hym ansvvere, and noght 
to hateilynge, 

B. adj. Heter. rare. 

1:1400 Destr. Troy 5781 Nestor., hard hastid to helpe 
with hetuily wille. 

Hetero- (heterc), before a vowel heter-, com- 
bining form of Gr. erepos the other of two, other, 
different ; a formative of many scientific and other 
terms, often in opposition to homo-, sometime.s to 
auto-, homcco-, iso-, ortho-, syn-. The more im- 
portant of these, with their derivatives, will be 
found in their alphabetical places ; otheis, of less 
importance or frequency, are entered here. He-- 
teracanth (-akzenji) a. Ichth. [Gr. deavOa thorn, 
spine], having the spines of the dorsal and anal 
fins alternately broader on one side than the other ; 
opp. to homacantk. Heteracmy (-s'kini) Bot. 
[Gr. dupri point, culmination. Acme], the ripening 
of the stamens and pDislils of a flower at different 
times, incthxdimg proierandry 3 Xi}t.proterogyTiy, opp. 
to synaemy. Heteradenic (-ademik) a. Attat. 
[Gr. dSrjv gland], of glandular structme, but occur- 
ring in a part normally devoid of glands (Ogilvie, 
1S82). Heterandrous (-semdias) a. Bot. [see 
-ANDEOUs], having stamens or anthers of different 
forms {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). -j- He-terarchy, 
the rule of an alien. Heteratomic (-atp-mik) a., 
consisting of atoms of different kinds; opp. to 
homatomic. || Heterauxesis (-gksrsis) Bot. [Gr. 
av^rjais growth], growth at unequal rates, irregular 
or nnsymmetrical growth. Heiterobio'grapliy 
nonce-wd. , biography written by another person ; 
opp. to autobiography', so He-terobiogra'pMcal 
a. Heteroblastic (-blas’stik) a. Biol. [Gr. flAa- 
aros germ], arising from cells of a different hind ; 
opp. to homoblastic. Heterobxancliiate (-bree'q- 
kii'L) a. Zool. [Gr. ^pou^yta gills], having gills 
of diversified forms; applied in various classifi- 
cations to a division of fishes, cnistacea, gastro- 
pods, etc. Keteroca'xpian, -ca'xpons adjs. Bot, 


[Gr. icapiros fruit], producing fiuit of different 
kinds ; so Hetexoca'xpism (see quot.). Hetero- 
cellnlar (-seTiidar) a. Biol., composed of cells of 
different kinds (as most organisms); opp. to iso- 
cellidar. Hetexocephaloiis (-se'falas) a. Bot. 
[Gr. icepaXrj he.icl], applied to a composite plant 
bearing flower-heads of different kinds, male and 
female. Hetexocliiral (-kaio'ral) a. [Gi. ydp 
hand], of identical form but with lateral inversion, 
as the right and left hands ; opp. to houwchiral ; 
hence Hetexoclii-rally adv. -f Hetexoclixe- 
sions (erron. -cresious) a. Obs. [Gr. use], 

relating to different commodities or uses; ojrp. to 
homochresious. Heteroclixomons (-krJtfmas) a. 
[Gr. colour], of different colours, as the 

florets of some Conipositsi, e.g. the daisy and asters. 
Hetexocline (-klaiii) a. Bot, [Gr. kKIvt] bed: cf. 
Diclinous], having male and female flower -heads 
on separate receptacles, helerocephalous. He'- 
terocyst (-sist) Biol.\Qr. xtrirriY bladder, Cyst], a 
cell of exceptional structure or form found in cei tain 
algse and fungi. Heterodactyl (-dce'ktil), -da'o- 
tylous adjs. Zool. [Gr. BaicrvRos finger or toe], 
having the toes, or one of them, irregular or ab- 
noimal, as certain families of birds (Ogilvie, 1S82). 
Heterodermatous (-do'jmatss) a. Zool. [Gr. 
^kppa skin], having the skin or integument of 
different structure in different parts, as certain fishes 
and serpents; opp. to homodermatous. Hetero- 
do'gmatize v. iionce-wd. [see Dogmatize], intr. 
to hold or pronounce an opinion different from 
that generally held. Hetexoecions (-rj*3s) a. Bot. 
[Gr. oiKia house], applied to fungi which at diffeient 
stages of development are parasitic on different 
plants; Qpp.Vomitcccious. Hetercecism (-rsiz’m), 
the condition of being heteroecious ; hence He- 
texoeci'SJiral a. — hetercecioiis. Heteroepy (-db-Jpi) 
iionce-iod. [after orthoepy], pronunciation differing 
from the standard ; so Heteroepic (-Uie’pik) a., 
involving heteroepy, Hetexog’angliate (-gse’ij- 
gliA) a, Zool., having the ganglia of the neiwoiis 
system unsymmetrically arranged, as most mol- 
luscs ; opp. to homogangliate. Hetexognathous 
(-p'gnaj’as) a. Zool. [Gr. yvdOos jaw], ‘ having dif- 
feiently-shaped jaws’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Hetexo- 
gyual (-p’dginal), Heterogynous (-p-d.^inss) adjs. 
Zool. [Gr. woman, female], applied to specks 
of animals in which the females are of two kinds, 
perfect or feitile, and imperfect or ‘neuter’, as in 
bees, ants, etc. f Heteroki'nesy (also -chinesie) 
Obs. [ad. Gr. krepo/avriaidj, motion caused by an 
external agent ; opp. to aiitoMnesy. Heterolobous 
(-p’lilfbss) a. [Gr. AujSos lobe], having unequal lobes. 
Heteromalous (-p'mabs) a. Bot. [Gr. upahos even, 
level], applied to mosses which have the leaves or 
branches turned in different directions : opp. to 
homomalozis, Hetexomastigate (-mse'stig^t) a. 
Biol. [Gr. patjTi^ whip], having flagella of different 
kinds, as an infusorian : opp. to isomastigate. 
Heteromaton (-p'matpn) nonce-zvd, [after Auto- 
maton], a thing tliat is moved by something else. 
Heteronemeous (-lu'mzos), Heteronemous 
(-nrmos) adjs. Bot. [Gr. vrjpa thread, filament] 
(seequots.). Heteropetalous (-pelabs) «, Bot., 
‘having dissimilar or unequal petals’ (Mayne 
Expos. Lex.). Heteiophthalmy (-pfjxe'lmi) [Gr. 
u(l> 6 aRp 6 s eye], the condition in which the eyes are 
different in colour or direction. Hetexopliyadic 
(-faiiEc’dik) a. Bot. [late Gr. (pvds, rpuaS- shoot, 
sucker], producing two kinds of stems, one beaiing 
the fructification, the other the vegetative branches, 
as in the genus Equisettim. HetexopoTax a. 
[Polar], having polar correspondence to some- 
thing different from itself ; having dissimilar 
jioles, as in the figures called Siauraxonia hetcro- 
pola {EncycL Bi it. XVI. 843). Hetexopxoral 
(-pioo’ial) a. Zool. [L. prora prow], having un- 
equal or dissimilar prorce, as a pterocymba hi 
sponges ; opp. to homoproral, Hetexopsycholo'- 
gicaln:. (see quot.), Hetexo'ptios [see 

Optics] (see quot.). Heterorhizal (-roi'zal) a. 
Bot. [Gr. root]*, applied to the roots of crypto- 
gamous plants (see quot.). Hetexosomatous 
(-su’matos) a. Zool. [Gr. awpa body], having a 
body deviating fiom the normal type ; said esp. of 
flat fishes, which have the two sides of the body 
asymmetrical; so He'texosome (-sdiim), a flat- 
fish; Hetexoso'mous a. — heterosomaious. He- 
texosoteric (-sateTik) a. [Gr. crcoTTjpia salvation], 
relating to salvation by another. Hetexospoxous 
(-p'sporos) a. Bot, [Gr. airbpos seed], producing two 
different kinds of spores ; opp. to homosporous or 
isosporous. Hetexostauxal (-stp-ral) a. [Gr. 
aravpos cross], having an irregular polygon as the 
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base of the pyramid ; said of a heteropolar staiir- 
axonial figure ; opp. to homostaural. Heteio- 
stemonoTis (“Strmonas) a, Bot. [Gr. aTqjmv warp, 
thread, taken in sense ‘ stamen ‘ having dissimi- 
lar stamens’ (Mayne Zex.). Heterotlier- 

mal (-]53Mmal) a. Biol, [Gr. Oipnos heat], having 
a temperature which vaiies with that of the sur- 
roundings, as plants and cold-blooded animals ; 
opp. to homceothermal or homothermous {Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hetero-tonous a. [Gr. tovo? lone], 
having different or unlike tones. Hence Hetero- 
tononsly adv. Heterotriolial (-p'trikal), He- 
tero'trichous adjs, Biol. [Gr. 0/3t£, hair], 
belonging to the order LLeterotrichci of ciliate in- 
fusorians, in which the cilia of the oral region differ 
in size and arrangement from those of the rest of 
the body ; also said of these cilia. Heterotropliy 
(-ptr^fi) Bot. [Gr. -rpo^pia nourishment], an abnor- 
mal mode of nutrition observed by Frank in some 
plants, as those of the N.O. CupuUferis^ which have 
no root-hairs, their function being discharged by a 
fungus which closely surrounds the roots. He- 
terozonal(-zJii‘nal) a. Cryst., said of faces (or poles) 
of a crystallographic system whicli He in different 
zones (or zone-circles) : opp. to tautozonal. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 41 If the spines are asymmetrical, 
alternately broader on one side than on the other, the fish i.s 
called ''Iteteracanth. 1870 Nature II. 482 Tlie phenomena of 
Protandryand Protogyny forming together that of*Heter- 
acmy. a 1656 Bp. Hall Seriu. Christ ^ Ciesar'NVs. 1837 V. 
281 Next to Anarchy is *Heterarchy. 1886 Vines Physiol. 
Plants xvi. 376 Spontaneous variations in the relative rate of 
growth of opposite sides of the organ, or to express it in a 
single word, .spontaneous ^heterauxesis. 1884 J. W. Hales 
Notes Ess. Shake. 7 We .see no reason to take the words 
in any 11011-natural or ’‘heterobiographical sense. 1823 N'e'W 
Monthly Mag, XIV. 78 That superior charm . .which auto- 
biography possesses (if we must speak Greek) over *hetero- 
biographj'. 1888 Sat. Rev. 20 Oct. 450/1 Heterobiography 
. . a word required for the process of having your biography 
written for you by some other person without your per- 
mission, and to your own amazement. 1888 H. Gadow in 
Nature 13 Dec. 150/2 This new cartilage is either homo- 
blastic or ^heterohlastic. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex..^ *Hetero- 
branchiate. _ i88i_ Lubbock in _ Proc. R. Inst. IX. 625 
■’‘Heterocarpism, if I may termpt so, or the power of pro- 
ducing two kinds of reproductive bodies. 1880 Gray Bot. 
Text-bk. Gloss,, *Heterocarpotts, producing more than one 
kind of fruit. 1842 BrandeDAA Sci., e.tc.,*Heterocephaloits. 
1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 97 The similarity of 
a right-hand and a left-hand is called ^heterochiral : that of 
two right-hands, homochiral. Any object and its image in 
a plane_mirror are ■*heterochiraIIy similar, 1612 Sturtevant 
MetalHca (1854) ^9 *Heterocresious, are inuentions which 
produce different mechanick workes, warres and commodi- 
ties. So milning and shipping are two Heterocresious 
inuentions, because the worke of the one is meale or flower, 
and the worke of the other is carriage or transportage. 1842 
Brande Did. Sci., etc,, *Heterochro>nou^. 1830 Hooker 
& Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. s) 197 When the ray is of a 
different colour from the disk, they are heterochromous (as 
in Beilis). 1880 Gray Bot. Text-bk. Gloss., *Heterocline^ 
nearly same as Heterocephalous, on separate receptacles, 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sashs' Bot. 215 Thus the whole 
unite into a single curved Nostoc-filament. Individual cells, 
apparently without any definite law, become ^heterocysts. 
1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 245 It is only in the higher forms 
that a few larger cells of a different colour— termed Hetero- 
cysts— are intercalated among the otherwise similar cells of 
a filament, 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Those in which the 
external toe is versatile ; *heterodactylous. 1883 Kingsley 
Stand, Nat. Hist. IV. 369 While in the woodpeckers the 
first and fourth [toes] are directed backwards, in tiie 
trogons the first and second take that position ; hence 
they are said to be heterodactylous. 1651 Biggs New 
Disp. r 32 Physitians, who have *heterodogmatiz’d, and 
deviated from the ancient beaten path of clear reason 
and experience. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 332 In others the 
various reproductive forms are developed upon different 
hosts, for example, the secidium-fruits of jEcidimu Ber- 
beridis occur only on the leaves of Berheris vtdgaris, whilst 
the uredospores and theteleutospores are formed only upon 
Grasses . . Such forms as these are said to be *heteroeeious 
(metoeciousl, to distinguish them from those, .which inhabit 
the same host throughout their whole life (autoecious). 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 246 Puccinia graminis 
. . shows, .the ^heteroecism which occurs also in some other 
Fungi. 18S7 Aihe^ixum 6 Aug. 184/3 De Bary discovered 
and demonstrated the wondeiful fact of heteroecism, showing 
that a fungus on the wheat produces an entirely different 
fungus on the barberry. 1884 Ibid. 29 Mar. 414/1 He 
demonstrates it to be a true j'hetercKcismal uredine. 1873 
jVT. Collins Sq. Silchesier I. i. 21 The proper way to begin 
is to teach them a ^heteroepic abracadabra. 1838 FrasePs 
Mag. XVII. 742 His vile and barbarous Scotch orthoepy, 
or rather ^heteroepy, 1839-47 Todd Cyci. Anat. III. 365/1 
The *hetei-ogangliate type of the nervous system, .is estab- 
lished in the Mollusks. 1853 Owen Invertebr. A nim. (ed. 2) 
470 The scattered centres of the nervous system, disposed 
according to the Heterogangliate type of that dominant 
system of organs. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hcterogynus. . 
*heterogynous. 1886 Syd, Soc, Lex., Hetcrogynous, applied 
to_ those insects, such as ants, in which each species com- 
prises males, females, and neuters. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. 
Syst. I. i. § 38. 47 Body hath no other Action belonging to 
it but that of Local Motion, which Local Motion as such, is 
Essentially ^Heteiokinesie. Ibid. i. v. 668 Plato rightly 
determined that cogitation, which is .self-activity or auto- 
chinesie, was, in order of nature, befoie the local motion of 
body, which is heterochinesie- 1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Heterolobus, having unequal lobes . . %eterolobous. 18 . . 
Hare Guesses (1859) 182 Is not man the only automaton 
upon earth 7 The things usually called so are in fact Nietero- 


tnatons. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Heieroucuiens [Bot.') 
applied by Fries to nemeous. .vegetables in which the 
sporidia aie lengthened by germination into filaments which 
unite to produce a heterogeneous body, as happens in the 
fungi and mosses : *heteronemeous. [Ibid., Ileteroncmus 
{Boti), having unequal filaments, as those of the stamens of 
the Epacris heteronema.'\ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., *Hetero- 
nemoiis, applied to those plants the stamens of which are 
unequal in the length of their filaments. 1834 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Heterophthahnia, term for the eyes being of 
different colour fiom each other : '‘‘heteroplithalmy. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Heterophthalmy, the condition in which 
the eyes are of a different colour, or are diffeient in direc- 
tion. 1887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 418 [Sponges) The 
prows may be similar (homoproral) or dissimilar (*he_tero- 
proral). 1883 J. Martineau Types Eth. The. II. l. ii. 65 
The chief *lieteropsychological theories of ethics .. are all 
founded on an attempted identification of the moral senti- 
ments with some other function of our nature. 1711 
Spectator No. 250 f 7 This Irregularity in Vision .. must 
be put in the Class of *Heteropticks. 1874 R. Brown 
Man. Bot. 135 In ferns and Equisetaceae the root and stem 
are strikingly different .. the root springs from any part of 
the spore, and hence to the roots of this great division has 
been given the name ’^Heterorhizal. 1834 Mayne Expos. 
Lex. S.V., Those [fishes] in which the right and the left sides 
of the body are dissimilar: *heterosomatous. 1894 A. B, 
Bruce St. Pauls Concept. Christ. 403 The doctrine of Jesus 
was autosoteric, that of Paul was *hetero-boteric. 1873 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bat. 805 In Phanerogams the 
embryo-sac corresponds to the large, the pollen-giaiu to the 
small spore of *heterosporous Vascular Cryptograms. 1881 
Nature XXIV. 474 Professor Williamson divides coals into 
Isosporous and Heterosporous coals. Ibid. 607 They 
further consider that some of his Calamariie . . were hetero- 
sporous. 1886 Athemxum 10 Apr. 491/2 Mr. Bennett has 
made use of the term Megasporangia in describing the 
heterosporous vascular cryptogams. 1822-34 Good’s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 194 The same sound .. is consequently 
heard, not homotonously, or in like tones, but *hetero- 
tonously, or in separate and unlike. 1883 E. R. Lankesteh 
in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 863/1 *Heterotricbal band circular. 
Ibid., The *heterotrichous band. 

Ketei^ocerc (hefferusaik), sb. and a. Ichthyol. 
Also -cerque. [f. Heteeo- -i- Gr. icSpu-os tail.] 
a. sb. A heterocercal fish. b. adj. — next. 

1876 Page Text-bk. Geol. ix. 184 All the fishes of the palae- 
ozoic periods being heterocercs. 1882 Ogilvie, Heterocerc. 
Heterocevcal (-s 5 *ikal), a. [f. as prec. -I- -AL.] 
Having the lobes of the tail unequal. Opp. to 
homocercal. 

iS3,S Penny Cycl, XII. igr/i Heterocercal, the term chosen 
by M. Agassiz.. to express a peculiar form of the tails of 
fishes . . The tail is . . unequally bilobate, as in the shark, 

, . The peculiarity of the Heterocercal fishes is that the 
vertebral column runs along the upper caudal lobe. X851 
Richardson Geol. (1855) 133 The heterocercal character of 
the tail. 

Hence HeterocercaTity, He’terooercy (-S3.isi), 
the condition of being heterocercal, 

1884 Science 3 (Dct. 341/2 Whenever heterocercality mani- 
fests Itself, there is degeneration of the caudal end of the 
chordal axis. 

Heterocerous (heterp’seros), a. Entom, [f. 
mod.L. Heteo'ocera neut. pi., f. Hetero- -f Gr. akpas 
horn.] Belonging to the sub-order of lepidop- 
lerous insects Heterocera (Moths) ; so called from 
the diversified forms of the antemue, which are not 
clubbed as in the Rhopalocera (Butterflies). 

1881 Athenaeum 19 Feb. 268/2 New Genera and Species of 
Heterocerous Lepidoptera from Japan. 

Heterochronic (-krp-nik), a. Biol, and Path. 
[f. Hetero- -t- Gr. time, xpovt/ciJy of or con- 

cerning time.] a. ‘ Occurring at different times ; 
irregular ; intermittent ; applied to the pulse ' 
(Mayne Expos, Lex. 1854). b. Occurring or de- 
veloped at an abnormal time. So || Heterochro- 
siia (-krffu'nia), Hetexochronism (-(J’kruniz’m), 
Hetero'clirony, the occurrence of a process, or 
development of a tissue, organ, or organic form, 
at an abnormal time ; Heterochroni’stic, Hete- 
lo-dnonows adjs. = Heterochbonio. 

i834_ Mayne, Heterochronicns, H eterochronus , .h&tsro- 
chronic : heterochronous : applied to the pulse. 1876 tr. 
Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 5 We may . . designate the general 
morbid processes as Heterochronic and Heterotopic. Ibid. 
355 They are developed at a time when their presence is an 
abnormality (Heterochronia). 1876 H. Spencer Princ. 
SocioL (1877) I. 502 Entire organs which, during the serial 
genesis of the type, came comparatively late, come in the 
evolving individual comparatively soon. This Prof. Haeckel 
has called heterochrony, 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Man I. 
1 . 13 Kenogenetic ‘ displacements in time or ‘ Hetero-chron- 
isrns ’. Ibid., By heterotopy the sequence in position is 
vitiated ; by heterochrony the sequence in time is vitiated. 

+ Hetero'clital, a. Obs. [f. L. heterocHl-tcs 

(sec next) -f -al.] =next ■2. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 75 As good forbear an 
irregular foole as beare a foole hetero-clitall. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xix. 385 Sinnes heteroclitall, and 
such as want either name or president. 1673-4 Grew A nat. 
Trunks i, ii. § 8 If there be any Heterodital Plants, wherein 
they ai-e found otherwise. 

Keteroclite (he-temkbit), a. and sh. [a. F. 
Mt&oclite (i6th c. in sense 2, 14th c. etroclite), a. 
L. hetBi'oclit-us, a. Gr. kTipbaXeros, irregularly in- 
flected, f, krepo- HETEKO--p-/cAtToy, verbal adj. from 
/cXtv-eiv to bend, inflect,] A. ai^'. 

_ 1 . Gram, Irregularly or anomalously declined or 
inflected ; chiefly of nouns. 


1636 Blount Glossogr., Heieroclite, that is declined other- 
wise tlian common Nouns are. 1741 Watts luiprov. Mind 
I. vii. § I The heteroclite nouns of the Latin tongue. 

2 . fig. Deviating from the ordinary rule or stand- 
ard ; irregular, exceptional, abnormal, anomalous, 
eccentric. Said of persons and things. (Very 
common in 17th and i8th centuries ; now rare.') 

1398 Florio, Bischizzoso ceruello, a fantasticall, heteroclite 
wit. 1600 Hasp. Incur. Fooles 94 Heteroclite, reuerse, 
thwart and headstrong Fooles. 1638 Featly Strict, in 
Lyndont. l. 170 Who will not attribute more to the unifoiine 
practise of the primitive Church, then to the heteroclyte 
practise of later Churches ? 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. 
Things IV. 194 This heteroclite animal [the bat], a 1763 
Shenstone Wks. ij- Lett, (1768) II. 225 Mortification. .may 
be given him by fools or heteroclite characters. 1867 
Chambers' Encycl, IX. 265 From its peculiar characters, 
which led Pallas to call it Tetrao paradoxtts, it has leceived 
the somewhat pedantic name of Heteroclite Grouse. 1893 
F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVII. 229/3 Nor need I dilate 
on the hetei oolite addression, fallacion, rcminiscion, 

B. sb. [absol. use of A.] 

1 . Gram. A word irregularly inflecled; esp. a 
noun which deviates from the regular declension. 

1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Examples of all the 
coniugations declyned at length through all moodes and 
tenses, with the Hiteroclites. 1612 Brinsley Pos. Parts 
(1669) 97 What mean you \vj Ileteroclitst Nouns, .declined 
otherwise than the ordinary manner. 1760 [title) Lily's 
Rules Construed ; whereunto are added T. Robinson’s 
Heteroclites. 1870 March Ags_. Gram. § 100 Nouns . . [that] 
vary in Case-endings (Heteroclites). 

2 . fig. A thing or person that deviates from the 
ordinary rule ; an ‘anomaly’. (Very common in 
I7lh c. ; now rare or Obs.\ 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. i. § 3. 8 A suhstantiall and 
severe Collection of the Heteroclites, or Irregulars of Nature 
. . I find not. c 1643 Howell Lett. iv. xxv. (1655) I. 83 Ther 
are strange Heteroclites in Religion now adaies. 1767 H. 

Fool o/Qual. (1792) Il.xii. 189 Our Parliament would 
affect to be an heteroclite to all other pailiaments. 1780 
T. Davies Life Garrick II. xl._i4i The doctor was a perfect 
Heteroclite, an inexplicable existence in creation. 

So t Heterooli'tic, f Heterocli’tical, f He- 
tero’clitous = FIeteboclite a, 

*632 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iv. i. iv. (ed. 4) 377 Loathsome 
and fulsome filthy potions, Heterocllticall pills., horse medi- 
cines. 1648 Petty Adv. toHartlib 23 Parrot-like repeating 
heteroclitous nouns and verbs. 1636 Earl TsAovtu. Advt./r. 
P amass. 449 Employing.. for souldiers, those heteroclitick 
dispositions, who by reason of their restless natures, ’twas 
thought were likely to do worse. 1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 
s/i Every portion of Marlowe's work is stamped with mutiny 
and revolt, with love for unblessed speculation and interest 
in heteroclitical offence. 

Hetexodont (heTerndfint), a, and sb. Zool. 
[mod. f. Heter- 4- Gr. o 5 oi 5 s, oSovt- tooth. In 
mod.F. hB&odott.'] 

A. adj. Having teeth of different kinds or forms 
(incisors, canines, and molars), as most mammals. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to homodont. 

1877 Turner in Encycl, Brit. VII. 232/2 In the majority 
of the Mammalia, the teeth in the same jaw vary in size, form, 
and structure, and they are therefore called Heterodont. 
1886 Athenxum 9 Oct. 471/r Existing toothed whales have 
what appears to be a homodont and not a heterodont denti- 
tion, but a heterodont dentition has been observed in the 
foetus of an existing whale. 

B. sh. 1 . A heterodont animal. 

2 . A snake of the N. American genus Heterodon. 
Heterodox (heTerod^^ks), a. and sh. [ad. Gr. 
erepbdo^-os of another opinion, holding opinions 
other than the right, f. trepo- FIetbro- + S 6 ^a 
opinion.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of doctrines, opinions, etc. ; Not in 
accordance with established doctrines or opinions, 
or those generally recognized as right or ‘ orthodox’: 

a. orig. in religion and theology. 

1637-30 Row H ist, Kirk (1842) 354 Christ’s locall descend- 
ing to hell, and divers others heterodoxe doctrines. 1631 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 294, I shall first shew you the Heterodox 
Opinion, And then that which I take to be the Oi thodox, 1686 
R. Parr Lif of Usher 15 Articles. .Heterodox to the Doc- 
trine and Articles of the Church of England. 1825 Macaulay 
Milton Ess. (1887) 2 Some of the heterodox opinions which 
he avows . . particularly his Arianism. 

Hence b. generally. 

1634 Whitlock Zootomia 210 That the name of any other 
Author, or Philosophy, seemeth Heterodoxe without exami- 
nation. 1700 T. Brown tr. Eresny's A 7 nusem. Ser. Com. 24 
Some call it Over-witting those they deal with, hut that’s 
generally denied as a Heterodox Definition. 1839 W. Col- 
lins Q. of Hearts (1875) 6 The Major held some strangely 
heterodox opinions on the modern education of girls. 

2 . Of persons: Holding opinions not in accord 
with some acknowledged standard : a. in theology; 

b. in other matters of belief or opinion. 

1637 G. Starkey Hebnont's Vind. 18 Whosoever should 
dare to swarve from these [Galen and Aristotle] . .being looked 
upon as Heterodox, was the object of scorn and derision. 
1723 J. Atkins Voy. Guinea (173s) 20 The Eastern Sages 
. . teach the Heterodox a Lesson of Humility. 1842 Pusey 
Crisis Eng. Ch. g6 We cannot treat the Orthodox Greek 
Church, at once as orthodox and heterodox. 1873 Stubbs 
Co}tst. Hist. III. xviii. 177 Admissions which recommended 
him to neither the orthodox nor the heterodox. 

i'B. Obs. 1 . An opinion not in accord with 
that which is generally accepted as true or correct ; 
a heterodox opinion. 

1619 Balcanquals Let. fr. Syn. of Dort in Hales' Retti. 
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(ifi73) 524 Upon Tuesday .. the Canons of the first and 
second Article .. were approved, except the last of the 
second ArLic|e..and the second heteiodox in that same 
Article, On Thursday morning . . it was reasoned 

whether that last heterodox should be retained. 1646 Sir 
T. IIkowne Pseiid. Ej>. n. iii. 66 Not onely a simple Hetero- 
dox, but a very hard Paradox, it will seeme, and of great 
absurdity unto obstinate eares. 1691 W. Nicholls Ans-w. 
Naked Gospel 105 These and many more are the Hetero- 
doxes of his Books. 

2. A heterodox person, ran. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt, vii. iS Heretics, then, and hetero- 
doxes are not good honest men, as the vulgar counts them. 
Hence He^terodoxly in a heterodox way; 
He'terodoxness, heterodox quality or character, 
1664 H. Monp Myst. Apol. 501 What Error or 

Heterodoxness in avowing it perfectly Celestial and yEthe- 
re.'il ? Ibid. 523 The speaking of two persons thus in Christ 
. . seemed to administer some scruple of Heterodoxness to 
some. 1674 C. Ellis Vanity of Scoffing 9 A thing so 
lieterodoxly yet .so magisteiLslly asserted. 1698 R. Fnn- 
GUSON Viciv EccUs. 10 These who have either unthink- 
ingly, or lieterodoxly imbibed his notions. 

t He'terodoxal, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AL.] 
Of heterodox character ; heterodox. 

C164S Howell Lett. iv. xv. (1754) 466 This new Piece of 
Philosophy . . tho’ heterodoxal and cross-grained to the old 
Philosophers. 1661 Sir Harry Vane' s Poliikks ii Most of 
those Hearers . . grew most Hetrodo.vall Rabbles. 1674 
Hickman Quinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 217 Dr. Reynolds calls 
the Lambeth Articles Orthodoxal ; no one intimated that 
they were Heterodoxal. 

t Heterodo'xical, a. Obs. =piec. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. v 214 Not only simply heterodoxi- 
call, but a very rough-hewed paradoxical! asseveration. 
1821 Sporting Mag. JX. 23 In .. other parts .. similar 
heterodoxical passages may be found, 
i' Heterodo'xous, a. Obs. = prec. 

1650 B. Disco llimininnt 28, I could demonstrate it to be 
Ileteiogeneous, Heterodoxous, Incongrous. 
Heterodoxy (he'terodpksi). [ad. Gr. trepo- 
Softa error of opinion, f, ^repoBof-os liETEnonox.] 

1. The quality or character of being heterodox ; 
deviation fiom what is considered to be orthodox. 

i6s9 J. Arrowsmith Chain Pritic. 317 That preamble, 
which the daring Heterodoxie of some modern writers put 
me upon. 1673 Marvell Rek, Transp. II. 32 No Man's 
Shooe wrings him the more because of the Heterodoxy, or 
tho tipling of his Shooe-maker, 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. II. 
IV. ii, Does the reader inquire., what the difference between 
Orthodoxy or My-doxy and Heterodoxy or Thy-do.xy rai^'nt 
here be? 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist, 519 The establi.sh- 
ment of Christianity as the State Religion . .turned the atten- 
tion of the rulers.. to minute questions of heterodoxy and 
orthodoxy. 

2. With a .and pi. An opinion or doctrine at 
variance wjth that generally received as true or 
right ; a heterodox opinion. 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. To Rdr. (1674) A ij b/i The 
Anarchy and licentiousness of Heterodoxies and confused 
Opinions, 1678 Cudwortk Iniell. Sysi. i. i. § 31. 39 Another 
heterodoxy of his, concerning the resurrection. 1755 Cartc 
Hist. Eng. IV. 201 Charging him with Popery, Arminianism, 
and other heterodoxies. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mitford I. 
vi. T97, I know that I have great poetical authorities against 
me in this heterodoxy. 

Heterodromous (heterp’driymos), a. [f. mod. 
L. heterodroni-us, f, Gr. Itc/jo- Heteho- + -dpopos 
running 4 - -ous. In mod.F. hHirodromel\ 

Running in different directions : opp. to homo- 
dromous. t a, Mech. Applied to levers of the first 
order, in which the power and the weight move in 
opposite directions {pbsl), 1). Eot. Turning in 
opposite directions on the main stem and on a 
branch, as the generating spiral of a phyllotaxis, 
1710 J. Harris Lex, Tecim, (ed. 2) II. s.v.. The Wheel, 
Windlass, Capstand, Crane, &c. are perpetual Heterodrom- 
ous Leavers. [1727-51 Chambers Cw/., Heterodromus 
Vectis, in mechanics, a lever wherein the fulcrum, or point 
of suspension, is between the weight and the power.] 1870 
Bentley Sot. (ed. 2) iii. § 3. 140 The successive leaves form 
a spiral round the axis . . In the majority of cases, the direc- 
tion in both the stem and branches is the same, and it is 
then said to he homodromous ; but instances , . occur in which 
the direction is different, when it is called heterodromons, 
1874 R. Brown Man, Bot. 190. 

So Hetero •cLromyA’DAjheterodromous condition. 
1886 Syd, Soc. Lex,, Heterodromy, term applied . . when 
the axial shoot of the stem coils from right to left, whilst 
that of the branch twists from left to right, or vice versa. 

Heterogamous (heterp-gamos), a. [f. Gr. 
erepo- Hei’EKO- + ydp-os marriage + -ODS ; in 
mod.F. MUrogame (De Candolle),] 

1. Bot, Variously applied to conditions in which 
stamens and pistils are not regularly present in each 
flower or floret. 

Applied a. orig. by De Candolle to plants having flowers 
monoecious, dioecious, or polygamous; b, by Lessing to 
composites whose capitula or flower-heads contain florets 
differing in sex; C. byTrinius to grasses in which the arrange- 
ment of the sexes is different in different spikelets. 

1842 in Brande. j866 'Preas. Bot., Heterogamous, when 
in a capitulum the florets of the ray are either neuter or 
female, and those of the disk male. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 
II. 196 If all the florets of a flower-head {.capitulum) be per- 
fect, the flower-heads are homogamous (Dandelion) ; if pint 
of them be imperfect, the heads are heterogamous (Daisy). 

2. Biol. Characterized by the alternation of dif- 
ferently organized generations, as of a partheno- 
genetic and a sexual generation. 


1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1031 Certain species [of 
Nemathelminthes] possess what is known as the ‘ free rhab- 
ditis form ’ and are heterogamous. 

3. Of or pertaining to irregular marri.age. 

1862 M. HorKiNS Hawaii 159 Besides these he may have 
had other heterogamous connexions. 

Heterogamy (het&frgami). [f. as prec. + Y.] 
TJie quality or condition of being heterogamous. 

1. Bot. Mediate or indirect fertilization of plants. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. ix. 418 These circuitous methods 

of fei tilisation may be called Heterogamy, or ‘ crooked 
feitilisation,’ in conti-adistinction to the typical and ortho- 
dox method, which may be styled Orthogamy, or direct 
(‘ straight ') fertilisation. 

2. Biol. The succession of differently organized 
generations of animals or plants, as where sexual 
generation alternates with parthenogenesis. 

1884 A. Sedgwick tr. Claud Zool. I. S43 Chermes affords 
an example of heterogamy in that two different oviparous 
generations follow one another : a slender and winged sum- 
mer generation, and an apterous generation which is found 
in autumn and spring and lives through the winter. 1886 
Rolleston & Jackson Life Introd. 31 Alternation 

of Generations . .whether in the form known as metagenesis, 

i. e. the alternation of asexual and sexual individuals, or as 
heterogamy, i. e. the alternation of parthenogenetic and 
sexual races. Jbid. 508 [In Insects] Alternation of Genera- 
tions is coupled with parthenogenesis, and is known in this 
case as Heterogamy. i88g Geddes & Thomson Evot. Sex 
XV. 207 A sexless fern-plant forms special reproductive cells 
(spores), which develop parthenogenetically into a sexual 
prothallus, from the fertilised egg-cell of which the fern- 
plant arises . . [this] is called by zoologists, in reference to 
flukes for instance, heterogamy. 

Hetenogene (hederffd^m), a. ? Obs. [ad. Gr. 
iTepoyevrjs of different kinds, f. krepo- Heteko- + 
yivQs, yeve- kind: cf. F. hptdroghne (i 7 Lh c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] = Hetebogeneohs. 

1541 R. Copland Quest. ChirHrg.,Tasxfcx^ they 

be called [he]therogenesthat is to say of dyuers natures. 1610 
B. JoNSON H/cA. II. V, Know you the sapor pontick? sapor 
stipstick? Or, what is homogene, or heterogene? 1663 
Butler Hnd. i. iii. 1318 A strange Chimera of Beasts and 
Men Made up of pieces Heterogene. 1709-29 V. Mandey 
Spst. Math., Gcom. 143 Homogene Figures, are of the same 
kind, as to the number of Sides : Heterogene the contrary. 
1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 42 From a Het’rogen 
med’eine, The strife is intestine. 1822 Blacicw. Mag. XI. 10 
The diction, similes, and metaphors, .are somewhat motley 
and heterogene. 1830 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life 1 , ix. 
394 A soil and nature foreign and heterogene. 

Heterogeueal (heder^'dgrnml), a, and sb. 
Now rare. Also 7 erron. -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
heterogene-vs (f. Gr. kTtpoyevrjs, krepoyive - : see 
HeTEBOGENE) 4- -AL.] 

A. adj. = Heterogeneous, 

1605 Timme Qucrsii. i. xi. 48 Separated from the others, 
which ate heterogeniall, or of another kinde. 1631 Jorden 
Nat. Bathes ii. (i66g) g Such water as is free from any 
heterogeneal mixture. 1660 R. Coke Penver tV Subj. 108 
A Pailiament is a politick body, compounded of hefero- 
gental or dissimilar parts, viz. the King, the Lords, spjiitu.al 
and temporal, in one distinct house, and of a house of 
Commons another distinct house. 1674 S. Jeake Arith. 
(1696) 5 Numbers Heterogeneal are mixt Numbers of Whole 
and Broken, Abstract and Contiact. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Tcchn., Heterogeneal Nouns in Grammar, are such as have 
one Gender in the Singular . . and another in the Plural. 
Ibid,, Heterogeneal Surds, are such as have different Radical 

Signs : As v aa : and V bb. 1805 E. Dayes Whs. zgg 
An heterogeneal color, orange, for instance, .viewed through 
a prism, will disappear, being resolved into the two homo- 
geneal colors, . red and yellow. 1861 Tullock Eng. Purit, 

ii. 304 A system which admitted of such tyrannical action 
. . was a heterogeneal thing. 

B. sh. A heterogeneoTis person or substance. 

1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. iii. (1739) 16 By con- 
gregating Homogeneals, and severing HeterogeneaL. a 1655 
Vines Lord's Supp. (1677) 260 Whether this mixture of 
heterogeneals do not pollute the ordinances. 

Hence Heterogre'uealness, heterogeneity, 
t Heteroge'nean, a. Obs. [f. as prec. 4 - -an,] 
= Hetero geneotjs. 

a 1601 Nashe Qnaiernio {1632) All the parts both homo- 
genean and heterogenean of the dead corps. 1607 Topsell 
Eourf. Beasts (1658) 385 Corpus heterogenes, in terra 
coalesceus: A Hetrogenean body encreasing in the earth. 
X635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 170 When they consist 
of Heterogenean parts, or parts^of a divers kind. 

Heterogeneity (hedWid^ihriti). [ad. med. 
L. heterogsneitas [eihej'Ogeneitas i 4 lh c.), f. hetcro- 
gene-us : see next and. -ity. Cf. F. heierogeneiti 
(1641 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition 
of being heterogeneous : a. Difference or diversity 
in kind from other things ; b. Composition from 
diverse elements or parts; multifarious composition. 

1641 French Distill, v. (1651) 109 In the artificial! processe 
of manifesting the heterogeneity of water. 1674 Jeake 
Arith. (1696) 304 To multiply Simple Surdes observe their 
Homogeniety or Heterogemety. 1779 Ramsden in Phil. 
Trans. LXIX. 421 The advantage, .of not being disturbed 
by the heterogeneity of light, 1784 Hartley Observ. Mau 
II, ii. III As to the Chinese -.Us great Heterogeneity in 
respect of other Langu^es. 1862 H. Spencer First Prtne. 
fi. xvii. § 14s (1875} 396 Evolution is an integration of matter 
. .during which the matter passes from an indefinite, inco- 
herent homogeneity, to a definite, coherent heterogeneity. 
1868 Gladstone Juv.Mundivii. (1870) 194 In the members 
of the Olympian court itself vve discern every kind of hetero- 
geneity. 

c. With a and pi. A heterogeneous element or 
constituent. 


1651 Biggs New Disp. p ig In their crudities, heterogenie, 
ties & impurities. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 414 
Mica, iron ore, and other heterogeneities aie more frequent 
in it. 1837 Carlyle AV'. Re^'. I. iv. iv, So many hetero- 
geneities cast together into the fermenting-vat. 

d. Law of Heterogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 Bowen Logic iv, 91 About the second principle, the 
Law of Heterogeneity, there is no dispute. According to 
this law, things the most similar must, in some respects, be 
dissimilar or heterogeneous ; and, consequently, any Con- 
cept, however large its Intension may be, may still have 
that Intension increased, without thereby descending to 
individuals. 

Heterogeneous (hetemdgr-nfss), a. [f. Scho- 
lastic L. heterogene-us (see PIetehogeneal) -i- 
-ous.] The opposite of homogeneous. 

The earlier word, and the more usual, esp. in technical 
expressions, till c 1725, was heterogeneal. 

1. Of one body in respect of another, or of various 
bodies in respect of each other : Diverse in kind or 
nature, of completely different characters ; incon- 
gruous ; foreign. 

1624 F. White Reply to Fisher 243 The question .. is 
heteirogeneous to this disputation. 1660 Gouge Chr. Direct. 
ii. (1831) 21 Labour ,. to drive out all wandeting hetero- 
geneous thoughts that come to distinh thee. 1665 Hooke 
lilioogr. 25 Chusing two heterogeneous fluids, such as Water 
and Oyl. i6gg Ld. Tarbut in Pepys' Diary (1879) VI. 195 
Though it he heterogeneous from this subject. 1715 Desa- 
GULiERS Fires Iinpr. 35 Its heat proceeds from a mixture of 
lieterogeneous Bodies. 1743 Land. Sf Country Bre^u. 11. 
(ed. 2) 112 Which is perfectly heterogeneous to the true 
Management of the Hop. 1S09-10 Coleridge Friend (1S37) 
III. 199 Things utterly heterogeneous can have no inter- 
communion. 1850 J. H. Newman Diffc, Anglic. 58 The 
National Church is absolutely heterogeneous to the Apos- 
tolical or Anglo-Catholic paity of 1833. 1862 Mill Uiilit. 
16 Pain is always heterogeneous with pleasure. 1866 Liddon 
Basnpioti Lect. ii. (1875) 44 A latge collection of hetero- 
eneous writings. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serm. viii. 180 We 
o not suppose that the two worlds, visible and invisible, 
are absolutely different and heterogeneous in fundamental 
structure. 

b. loosely. Extraordinary, anomalous, abnormal. 
I7S7 [see Heterogenous]. 1768 W, Donaldson Life 
Adv. Sir B, Sapskull I. 58 Men of fashion are strange 
heterogeneous monsters. 1785 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Juvenile 
Indiscret. (1786) V. 242 Lady Belvoiv and her two daughters 
ate actual characters, however heterogeneous some people 
may think them. 

2. Of a body in respect of its elements : Com- 
posed of diverse elements or constituents ; consist- 
ing of parts of different kinds ; not homogeneous. 

1630 Prynne Anti-Arinm, iSa Tlie members of a haetero- 
genious body., are discrepant and various in themsolues, 
1639 Fuller Holy War v. xix. (1647? 261 The armie will be 
very heterogeneous, patched up of different people, 1649 
A. Ross Life in Mahomet Alcoran 405 He . . found at his 
doore an Heterogeneous Beast, called Elborach, half Asse, 
half Mule, but much swifter then either. 1701 Dp, Foe 
True-born Eng. i. 2S0 Thus fiom a Mixture of all Kinds 
began. That Het’rogeneous Thing, An Englishman. 1796 
H. Brougham in Phil, Trans. LXXXVI. 245 All sorts 
of light . , simple and homogeneous, _ or heterogeneous and 
compounded. 1814 Scott iVav, li, This heterogeneous 
mi^s of wild and despeiate men. 1865 Grote Plato II. 
xxi. 52 Good is of a character exceedingly diveisified and 
heteiogeneous. 1867 Rawlinson Anc, Mon. IV. vii. 419 
In so vast and heterogeneous an Empire as the Persian. 

3. Math. a. Of different kinds, so as to be in- 
commensurable, b. Of different dimensions or 
degrees ; non-homogeneous. Heterogeneous Surds : 
see quot. 1796 . (The later nomenclature is that of 
like and unlike stirdsi) 

1656 Hobbes Six Lesy Wks. 1845 VII. 199 Of these two 
sorts of angles the quantities are heterogeneous. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid V. xvi. Schol., Heterogeneous quantities are not com- 
pared together. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Heicrogeneous 
Surds. 1796 Hutton Math, Diet., H eterogeneons Quanti- 
ties.. sae those which cannot have proportion, or be com- 
pared together as to greater and less. .As lines, surfaces, and 
solids in geometry. Heterogeneous Surds, are such as have 
different radical signs ; as and ; or .<^10 and IpJzQ. 

4. In various connexions : 

Heterogeneous attraction, attraction between atoms dif- 
ferent in kind, chemical attraction ; also that between the 
different kinds of electricity and magnetism. Heterogeneous 
bodies, ‘ such as have their parts of unequal density ’ (Hutton 
Math, Diet, 1796). Heterogeneous nouns, nouns of different 
genders in the singular and plural. Heterogeneous numbers, 
‘ mixed numbers coubistingofintegersaud fractions’ (Hutton). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Heterogeneous bodies are 
such, whose gravities in different parts are not proportion- 
able to the bulk thereof. Jbid^ITeterogeneous Nouns, Hetero- 
geneous Numbers, 1826-34 Good's Bk. Nat. (ed, 3) I. 93 
The heterogeneous attraction, or that between the two dif- 
ferent substances, is stronger than the common force of 
giavity. 

Hence Heterog’e'neouslytrtfz'., in a heterogeneous 
manner ; Heterog'e'B.eousiiess, the quality or con- 
dition of being heterogeneous ; heterogeneity, 

1653 H. More Conject, Cabbal, (1662) 129 The Hetero- 
geneousness of the Exposition of the First Day(s Creation. 
1768 Johnson Gen, Obs, Shaks., 3 Hen. VI, Di.ssimilitude 
ofstyle, and heterogeneousness of sentiment, may sufficiently 
show that a work does not really belong to the reputed 
author. 1775 — Joum. to West. IsL, Ostigin Sky Wks. X. 
439 The rooms are very heterogeneously filled. 1836-9 Todd 
Cycl. Anat. II. ros The heterogeueousness of two fluids. 
1864 Pusey Led. fan. vii. 433 Ilnauthentic tradition is 
wont to connect things heterogeneously. 

Heterogeuesis (hefferaidge-nzsis). Biol. [f. 
Gr. irepo- Hetero- + yivecris birth, generation.] 
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HETERONOMOUS. 


f 1 . Abnormal or irregular organic develop- 
ment : see quot. Obs. (So F. hdidrog^ndsie.) 

1854. Mayne Expos. Lex.., Heierogencsis, name given by 
Breschet to a Class of organic deviations comprehending 
those in which tlieie exists a relative anomaly, whether from 
the situation or from, the colour of organs, the number or the 
situation of the fetuses belonging to the same gestation, 
the situation or the number of organs in particular. 

t2. Applied to sexual reproduction from two 
different germs, male and female. Obs. 

1858 Carpenter Vegs- Phys. § 398 The process by which 
new individuals are produced is called H eterogcncsis. In this 
process, two different cells are concerned.. germ-cells and 
sperrn-cells. 

3. The birth or origination of a living being other- 
wise than from a parent of the same kind. 

1864 Q. 'JrnL .Jc. Jan. r/ Heterogenesis is a term employed 
to express the creation or birth of living beings in an ab- 
normal manner. Ibid., At present the evidence which we 
possess, .is rather adverse to the doctrine of ‘ heteiogenesis’ 
in any form. 1870 Huxley in .S«V. p. Ixxvii, The 

living parent was supposed to give rise to offspring which 
passed through a totally different .series of states fiom those 
exhibited by the parent, and did not return into the cycle of 
the parent; this is what ought to be called Heterogenesis, 
the offspring being altogether, and permanently, unlike the 
parent. 

b. esp. The generation of animals or vegetables 
of low organization from inorganic matter; abio- 
genesis ; spontaneous generation. 

1878 Tyndall in igiJi Cent. III. 23 The notion of hetero- 
genesis or spontaneous generation. 

c. Alternation of generations. 

1863 H. Spencer Biol. I. ir. vii. 211 Where propagation is 
carried on by heterogenesis, or is characteiized by unlike- 
ness of the successive generations, there is always asexual 
genesis with occasionally-recurring sexual genesis. 1875 
tr. Schmidt's Desc. ij- Darw. 169 When the species is 
composed of a regular alternation of variously constituted 
gjenerations and individuals. This particular sort of rever- 
sion is termed Alternate Generation, or Heterogenesis. 

Heterogene'tic, a. [f. prec. ; cf. genetic.l 

1. Biol. Of or pertaining to, or chaiacterized by, 
heterogenesis or heterogeny. 

1874 Conteinp. Rev. XXIII. 709 All the related hetero- 
genetic phenomena. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1041 Giles 
holds that A. dtiodenctle may become sexually mature while 
outside the body and in the free state ; in other words, that 
it is heterogenetic. 

2. Philos, Relating to external origination. 

1887 Whittaker in Mind XII. 289 Prof. Wundt calls his 
own theory of the will ‘ the autogenetic tlieory opposing it 
to ‘ the ordinary or heterogenetic theory’. 

Ketero'geuist. [f. Heterogeny + -ist : cf. 
mod.F. MUroginiste?^ An upholder of the hypo- 
thesis of heterogeny or spontaneous generation. 

1871 Tyndall Fragnt. Sc. (1879) II. xiii. 304 The English 
heterogenist was far bolder. 1878 — in Cent. Mar. s_oi 
While no discovery of the age would bear comparison with 
this ‘ new birth of living particles it is a mere commonplace 
occurrence to our fortunate heterogenist. 

t Hetero 'genize, v. Obs. rare, [f, Gr. Irepo- 
7ev)7f Heterogbne -t- -IZE.] intr. To act in a man- 
ner heteiogeneous or foreign to his own character. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, no Never Artist so licen- 
tiously heterogenised or so extravagantly exceeded his pre. 
scribed limits as Ambition or Covetice. 
t Hetero’geaous, a. Obs. A less correct form 
of Heterogeneous. 

169s Alingham Geom. Epit. 62 Heterogenous Quantities 
cannot be compared alternately. 1757 Mrs. Griffith Lett. 
Henry < 5 - Frances (1767) II. 260 , 1 am afraid I .shall carry but 
a very heterogenous dress along with me. i8iz Examiner 
n May 303/1 Of the most opposite and heterogenous kind. 
Heterogeny (heterp-dgM). [mod. f. Gr. type 
^eTepoyevefa, abstr, sb, from hrepoyevqs FIetbuo- 
gene ; or, in 3 , from Hetero- -t- 'yeveia birth.] 
tl. 1- Heterogeneousness. Obs. 
xS^jH-itsimidman’s Pleaagst. Tithes 67 There is no hetro- 
geiiy or disparitie in the matter. 

2. Conor. A heterogeneous assemblage, rare. 

1838 Hawthorne A mer. Note-bhs. 11883) 138 Sometimes he 
would put up a heterogeny of articles in a lot. ,and knock 
them all down, perhaps for ninepence. 

II. 3. Biol. Production of living beings from 
substances organic or inorganic without germs or 
ovules ; spontaneous generation. 

1863 Darwin in LHe ij- Lett. (1887) III. 20 , 1 have written 
a letter, .to say, under the cloak of attacking Heterogeny, 
a word in my own defence. 1871 Proc. Amer. Phil.Soc. 
XII. 313 No better case has ever been made out for hetero- 
geny than by Charlton Bastian. x8i8() Syd, Soc, Lex., 
Heieroge?iy, . . also the production of a livingbeing from the 
substance of a living being of some other kind ; as in the 
supposed development of maggots from the substance of 
putrefying flesh. 

Heterogone (he-terdgonn), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
krepo- Hetero- + ybr~os offspring, race, -yoyos 
generating.] = Heteeogonoos i. 

1877 Gray in Amer. yrnl. Sc. Ser. m. XIII. 82, I pro- 
pose the,. term of heterogone (or heterogonous) for these 
flowers. 1880 _ — Bot. Text-hk. i. 235 The nature of hetero- 
gone dimorphism may well be understood from a single 
example. The most familiar one is that of Houstonia. 

HetevogOUOUS (-fj'gdnss), a. [f. as prec. -h 
-ous.] 

1. Bot. Having incongruous reproductive organs ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which cross- 


fertilization is secured by the stamens and pistils 
being dimorphic or trimorphic. 

1877 [see Heterogone]. 18^ GviXy Struct. Bot. vi. §4 
225 They may be classed into those witliout and tliose with 
dimorphism of stamens and pistils, or, in other words, those 
with TIomogonous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 
i88o — Bot. TcxLbk. 1. 236 Heterogonou.s triinorphism is 
known in certain species . . ; and the complication may have 
certain conceivable advantages over dimorphism. 

2 . Biol. Exhibiting irregular reproduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring dissimilar to the parent. 

1883 Syd. Soc, Lex., DigcJtesis, heterogonons, the form of 
digenesis in which the buds produce animals dilfering in 
appe,arance from their progenitors. 1886 Ibid., 11 etcro- 
gonous, being ofj or produced by, irregular generation. 

So Hetero gonism, Hetero-gouy, the condition 
of being heterogonous (in either sense). 

1870 lioLLEHioN Anim. Life Introd. ie6 A series of phe- 
nomena . . which has been spoken of as ‘ Digenesis with 
Heterogony.’ 1886 Syti. Soc. Lex., Heterogonis7n, the pro- 
duction of dissimilar offspring from similar paientage, as in 
Gymnoblasli where dissimilar gonosomes may arise from 
similar trophosomes. 

Heterography (-p-grafi). [f. Gr. Irepo- He- 
TEEO- -h -ypaepia writing. Opposed to orthography 

1 , Spelling that differs from that which is correct 
according to current usage ; ‘ incorrect ’ spelling. 

1783 S. Parr JVhs. (1828) VII. 390 Neoteric affectations of 
Archaism and Heterography. 1831 Blitclnv. Mag. XXX. 
667 His orthography, or rather heterography, has been a 
subject of keen animadversion; and he has been charged 
with misspelling his own name. 1876 Blackmore Cripps 
xlv, I corrected his heterography. 

2 . Irregular or inconsistent spelling (as the current 
spelling of English). 

1847 He Quincey in Tail's Mag. XIV. 162 All climates 
alike groan under heterography. 

So Heterro'g'rapheT, one who practises hetero- 
graphy ; Heterogra'pMc a., pertaining to or char- 
acterized by heterography. 

1864 Realm 20 Apr. 7 Mr. Landor . . records, in hetero- 
graphic hexameters, Poison’s opinion. 1865 PI, B. Wueatlev 
in Philol. Soc. Trans, {title) Notes on some English Hetero- 
gi-aphers. 1883 H. P. Smith Gloss. Terms ij- Phrases, 
Heterographic, using the same combinations of written 
letters to express different sounds, as English spelling does. 

Heteroideous (heteroi’dfas), a. rare. [f. Gr. 
hepo- Hetero- -t- eUos form + -oua._] (See quot.) 
1866 Treats. Bot. 587/1 Heteroideous, diversified in form. 
i‘ Hetero’logal, a. Math. Obs. [f, as next -i- 
-AL.] Applied to those terms in two or more ratios 
or fractions which do not correspond, as the antece- 
dent or numerator of one, and the consequent or 
denominator of the other : opp. to homologcil. 

X674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 48 The new Fraction . .will not be 
in its least terras, _ unless such Heterologal terms be first 
abbreviated to their lowest. 

Heterologous (-^-logas), a. [f, Gr. trepo- 
Hetbro- + \67-os ratio, relation, etc. + -ous.] 
Having a different relation, or consisting of dif- 
ferent elements ; not corresponding : opp. to Homo- 
logous, spec. a. Path. Of a different formation 
from that of the normal tissue of the part. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 578 7wte, One of the 
heterologous formations, as they are termed by Professor 
Carswell. 1864 W, T. Fox Skin Pis. 25 New formations 
are homologous (epidermic, pigmentary, dermic), or hetero- 
logous (pseudoplasms, neoplasms), 1878 T. Bryant Pj-act. 
Surg. I. g6 The same kind of tumour may be, under certain 
circumstances, homologous, and under other circumstances 
heterologous. 

b. Chem. (See quot. 1886.) 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) VI. 609 His Precis de 
Chimie Organique, in wluchhefGerhardt] sketches the idea 
of ‘ Homologous and Heterologous Series.' 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., H\eterologous\ series, Gerhardt’s term for bodies de- 
rived from each other by definite chemical metamorphoses, 
in contradistinction to Hotnologous series. 

Heterology (T'lodgi). [f. as prec. -p -Y ; in 
sense 2, f. Gr. ^rtpo- -p -Xoyia discourse.] 

1 , The condition of being heterologous : opp. to 
Homology. 

1834 in Mavne Expos. Lex. 1871 T. H. Green Introd. 
Pathol. (187^) los Any deviation from the type of the parent 
tissue constitutes heterology. 1878 T. Bryant Bract. 
Surg. (1879) H 96 Tissues normal in themselves appear 
under the form of a tumour, sometimes in regions where this 
tissue normally exists, sometimes in places where it does 
not exist in the normal state of things. In the first case 
I speak of it as homology, in the second as heterology. 

2. nonce-use. Vocabulary of different names. 

1832 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 28 Let the old drainer christen 

it, for my heterology is exhausted. 

HeterO'Uieran. Entom. [f, mod.L. Hetero- 
mera neut. pi, (Latreille, f. Gr. ere/io- Hetero- p 
pkpos part).] A beetle belonging to the Hetero- 
mera, a division of Coleoptera in which the two 
anterior pairs of legs have five tarsal joints, but 
the third pair only four. 

184a Erande Diet. Sci., etc., Heteromerans, Heteromera. 
HeterOlUerOUS (heterp-merss), a. [f. Gr. 
trepo- Hetero- -p ptipos part -p -ous.] Having or 
consisting of parts differing in character, number, 
or other respect. 

1 . Entom. Having legs differing iu the number 


of their tarsal joints ; spec, belonging to the division 
Heteromera of coleopterous insects (see iDrec.). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. 683 The term hcteromcrons 
properly belongs to all insects in which the dilTercnt pairs of 
tarsi vary inter se in the niimljer of their joints. 1843 Dar- 
win P'oy. Hat. v. (1873) 98 Numerous Lainellicorn and 
Heteromerous insects. 

2. Bot. a. Applied to lichens in which the 
gonidia are arranged in one or more distinct layeis 
within the lhallus : opp. to homccomerous. b. Ap- 
plied to flowers in which the members differ in num- 
ber in the different whorls : opp. to isomerous. 

1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 265 The gonidia are 
crowded into one layer, by which the hyplial tissue is at the 
same time separated according to circumstances into an 
outer and inner or an upper and under layer; the thallus- 
tissue is then stratified, and such Lichens are termed Ileteio- 
merous. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 601 When the number of 
members is the same in each whorl [of a flowei] they ai e said 
to be isoi/ieroi/s, when this is not the case heteromerous. 

3. Chem. Unrelated as to chemical composition, 
as in certain cases of isomoriDhism. 

1864 in Webster. 

Heteromorphic (hetemm^Tfili), a. [f. Gr. 
krepo- Hetero- + popep'q form +- 10 .] 

1. Of different or dissimilar forms, spec. a. 
Entom. Existing in different forms at different 
stages of life : said of insects which undergo com- 
plete metamorphosis {Hetero morpha). 

1864 in Webster. 1874 Lubbock Orig. ij- Met. Ins. i. G 
The Homomorphic insects do not pass through such striking 
changes of form as the Heteromorphic. 

b. Bot. Applied to flowers or plants whicli 
occur in forms differing in the relative length of 
the stamens and pistils (including dimorphic and 
trimorphic). 

1874 in R. Brown Man. Bot. GIos.s. 1877 Darwin Forms 
of EL i. 24, I formerly applied the term • hetcromorpliic ’ to 
the legitimate union.s ; and ‘ homomoiphic’ to the illcgitimaLo 
unions ; but after discovering the existence of trimorphic 
plants, .these two terms ceased to be applicable. 

2. Deviating in form from the standard or type ; 
of abnormal form ; =HetebomoeI’H0U8 i, 

In mod. Diets. 

HeteBomorpMsm (-mp-ifiz’m). [f. as prcc. 
+ -ISM.] The condition or property of being 
heteromorphic ; diversity of form. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 699 The various portraits of her 
majesty astonish by their perplexing poly- or heteromorph. 
ism. 1863-72 Watts Diet, them. III. 150 lleicrotuorph- 
ism, the property, sometimes observed in compounds, of 
crystallising in different forms, though containing equal 
numbers of atom.s similarly grouped. 1874 Lubbock Wild 
Flowers ii. 36 Nor are these .. the only cases of Hetero- 
morphism now known, 1881 frul. Bot. X. 86 All we have 
to suppose is a peculiar heteromorphi-sm. 

Heteromorphite (-mpufait). Min. [f. as 
prec. +-ITE.] A variety of Jamesonitb. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chein, III. 151 Heteromorphite, 
Feather ore, a sulphantimonite of lead .. which occui.s in 
capillary forms resembling a cobweb: also massive. 1868 
Dana Min. (ed, 5) 91. 

Heteromo’rphous, a. [f. as prec. + -oua.] 

1. Of abnormal or irregular form . 

1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 139/2 Various animals . . from 
exhibiting no uniform or regular shape, have been entitled 
. .heteromorpbous. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hetei-omo7phous, 
differing_ in form, shape, or external appearance, as com- 
pared with the normal. 

2. Entom. = FIeteromoephio i. 

185s O'AtE'a Invertebr. Anim. 437 The differences of the 
larvae which are distinguished by the entomological tei ms, 
Heteromorpbous, Homomorphous, Capitate, &c., essentially 
depend upon their quitting the egg to enter into active life 
at different periods of development. 

He’teromo:rph,y. [f. as prec. -t- -y: after 
Gr. sbs. in -/lop^ia.] = Heteeomorphism. 

1874 R. Brown Matu Bot. 600 Deviations from ordinary 
form!!, comprising, .heteromorphy (deformities, polymoiphy, 
alteration of colours). 

Heteronomic (-np’mik), a. [f. Gr. Ircpa- 
Heteko- + yoyos law -h -IC : cf. Gr. voyucos of or 
pertaining to law.] Showing a different law or 
mode of operation. 

1. ‘ Of tmlike or opposite polarity : applied to 
contact of parts of the human body in experiments 
on animal magnetism : opp. to isononiic.' 

i8.. Ainer, Jml. Psychol. I. 502 (Cent.) Heteronomic 
[contact] is hypertesthesic and increases it [muscular 
energy]. 

2. Optics. Affected by spherical aberration so as 
not to converge to one focus ; divergent, 

1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 167 The diminution of 
the astigmatism of the heteronomic pencils. 

Heterononious (-P’nomas), a. [f. as prec. + 

-ous.] 

1. Subject to different laws, involving different 
principles, 

_ 1824 _De Quincey Teiftplars' Dial. Wks. IV. 254 If two 
inconsistent principles of valuation be employed, then the 
table will be vicious because heteronomous ierron, -ony- 
mous]. 

2. Biol. Having different laws or modes of 
growth ; applied to parts or members differentiated 
from the same primitive type. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 104 Arthropoda. 
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Animals consisting of a series of more or less heteronomous 
segments. Ibid. 78 The development of wings and the dif- 
ferentiation of the body into three great heteronomous divi- 
sions, the head, the thorax, and the abdomen. 1878 Bell 
Gegcnbatir' s Comp. Anat. 238 The limitation of the number 
ofihe appendages .. concurrently with the greater develop- 
ment of heteronomous metameies. 

3. Subject to an external law : opp. to atiiono- 
mous. 

1894 Fomim (U. S.) July 572 Man has been .. a thrall, 
owning obedience to a law conceived to be externa] . . and 
other than the expression of his own nature. In a word he 
has been heteronomous. 

Heteronomy (-ffuomi). [f. as prec. -h -y ; 
after Gr. derivatives in -vo/tia.] 

1. Presence of a different law or principle : see 
quot. 1824 . 

1824 De Quinccy Templars' Dial. Wks. IV . 203 He has 
certainly not vitiated the purity of this piinciple by the 
usual heteronomy (if you will allow me a learned word)— 
i e., by the introduction of the other and opposite law. 
1828-30 W Taylor Hist. Snrv. Germ. Poetry HI. 12 note, 
HelerocUtical phraseology is the first step to Heteronomy 
of apperception, — and insanity is nothing more. 

2. Moral Philos. SvtbjecLion to the rule of another 
being or power (e.g. of the will to the passions); 
subjection to external law. Opp. to auionomy. 

1835 Miss CoBBE Ess. Intuit. Plor. 146 It would not be 
Free .Self-legislation (autonomy), but (heteronomy) subser- 
vience of the Pure Will to a lower faculty. 1888 J. Maji- 
TINEAU Shtdy Reliy. II. ni. ii. 282 So far as they obtain 
sway over him, he is under a heteronomy. 

3. Biol. The condition of being heteronomous; 
differentiation from a common piimitive type. _ 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 115 The degree to which 
heteronomy or differentiation is carried out in the various 

regions of the body [ill Co/Sc/fldh]. 

Heterouyin (hehermim), [f. as next, alter 
synonym^ 

1. A word having the same spelling as another, 1 

but a different sound and meaning : opp. to homo- \ 

nyvt synonym. iZ&qm Cent. Diet, 

2. A name of a thing in one language which is 
a translation of the name in another language. 

1883 B. G. Wilder Jour. Nerv. Dis. xii. (Cent.), Verna- 
cular names which are more or less precise translations ot 
Latin names, or of names iu any other language, may ue 
called heteronyms. 

Heteronymous (heterp-nimss), [f. Gr. 

(Tepaivvftos (1. Hetbho- + ovopa name) -h >ous.] 

1 . Having different names, as a pair of correla- 
tives, e. g. husband, wife : opp. -to synonymous. 

J734 Watts Ontology vii, Synonymous Relatives or of the 
same Name . . Heteronymous or of a different Name. 1829 
Tas. Mill Hum. Mind (i86g) II. xiv. 22 Ihe second, class 
[of relative terms] were called by the ancient logicians 
heteronymous ; we may call them more intelligibly, double- 
worded relatives, , - 

2. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point beyond it, when 
the left image is that seen by the right eye and 

vice versd ; opp. to homonymous. 

1881 Le Conte Mowc, Vision 95 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right imap to die 
left eve., the images are said to be heteronymous, 1. e., of a 
differed name. Ibid. 24S Phenomena illustrating the heter- 
onymous Shifting of the two Fields of View. 

3. ‘ Pertaining to, of the nature of, or having a 
heteronym ’ (Cent. Diet). 

Hence Heter o-nymously adv. (see 2 ). 

1881 Le Conte Momc. Vision 120 When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is doubled heteronymously , 
when we look at the nearer linger, the farther one is doubled 
homoiiymously. . 

Heteroousian, heterousian ' 

sian.hetercin-sian, -? 7 -sian), a. and sb. MieoL Also 
g lieterviamri. [f. Gr. krepoovatos, erepovaios, f. 
irepo- I-Ieteeo- -t- oba-ia essence, substance. Gpp. 
to homoousian and homotoustan.'\ 

A adj. Of different essence or substance. 

1678 CUDWORTH Mtll. 1 . iv § 36- ^ in fh? Sle' 
Q^n Trinitv of the orthodox went exactly m the niicai , 
bewixt that Monoousian Trinity of Sabelhus . . and. ihat 
nthlfHeteroousian Trinity of Arius. , 1790 Porson LeU. to 
Arch Travis ix 221 The word one is applied, i. to things 
homoiisian . . 2. to ddnp heterousian wher e there is a same- 
nf»cc nf nersonSt hut a difference of natuies# - ^ ri u 
B. sb. One who held the Father and the Son to 
lie different in essence or substance ; an Arian. , 
2874 J H Blunt Diet. Seets, Heteronsians, a name given 

to the extreme Arians. , t xsr.+cwi-niflRt.'l 

SoHeteroou-siast (heterou-siast,lieteiu siast; 
= E • Heteroou'sious (Heterousious) «. 
1678’CUDWORTH InteU, SyHf of 

Encycl. Rdtg. HnowL 1 . 33 Aetms .. me ^ 

"hS;«pSoC-p*W,«. 

1. Med. t stands the homaopathic . . 

1830 Edin, Rev.h. sy Jirs method which 

Then the allopathic or heterop (ji,similar affection. 

0 °f IffeteToperrtion ? differing in their effect. 

^3 MiL^ifl-nu Vi. 403 Though there be laws 

VOL. V. 


like those of chemistry and physiology, owe their existence 
to a breach of the principle of the Composition of Causes, 
it does not follow that those peculiar, or, as they might be 
termed, heteropathic laws, are not capable of composition 
with one another. 1870 Jevons Elem. Logie xx\x. 252 It 
is distinguished by Mr. Mill from cases of the heterogeneous 
or as he says the heteropathic intermixture of effects. 

Heteropathy (-p-pal>i)- [f- Gr. Irepo- Heteko- 
-h -iraBeia, f. irdflos suffering.] 

1. Med. =Ai-LOPArHT : opp. to hommpathy. 

1847 Craig, Heteropathy, the method of attempting to 
remove one disease by inducing a different one. 

2. Path. (See quot.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Le^:., Heteropathy . . Berthold's term, for 
the form of idiosyncrasy in which the organic susceptibility 
behaves itself in a different fashion to the normal in the 
presence of any irritation. 

3. Antipathy or aversion excited hy suffering ; 
opp. to sympathy, [ptonce-tisei) 

1874 Miss Cobbe in Theol. Rev. Jan. 74 At the sight of 
pain animals generally feel an impulse to destroy rather 
than to help. This emotion will be indicated by the term 
Heteropathy. iSSx — Duties IVoin. iv. 118 It is astonish- 
ing and horrible to witness how the deep-seated frightful 
human passion, which I have elsewheie named Heteropathy, 
develops itself in such circumstances. 

11 Heterophasia (-f^i'zia). Path. [f. Gr. Irepo- 
Heteko- -1 - -(pacta, f. ephais speech.] =Heteeo- 
PHEMY (as a result of inpntal disease). 

1877 Goulburn Bateman's Darwinism 115 Perversion of 
language to which the name of Heterophasia has been 
given. i88z tr. Ribot's Dis. Mem. 152 Sometimes, the 
patient retains an extensive vocabulary of viical signs, 
but cannot use it correctly (cases lafheterophasia). 

Hence He-terophasiac, ‘ one who is affected with 
heterophasia ’ {Cent. Diet). 

:He'teropliei».y (-fnni). [f, Gr. hepo- He- 
ttERo- + -<j>r}/j.ia, f. ^vpis voice, speech.] The 

saying or writing of one word or phrase when an- 
other is meant. 

1875 R. G. White in Galaxy Nov., 693 The assertion 
made is most often not merely something that the speaker 
or writei does not mean to say, but its very reverse, or 
at least something notably at variance with his purpose. 

For this reason I have called it heterophemy, which means 
meiely the speaking otherwise. 1885 — Stud. Shaks. 33 As 
to the writing twice of Verona instead of Milan, it seems 
plainly a mere case of heterophemy. 1894 Wdifow (N. Y.) 

22 Mar. 212/2 We are forced in charity to credit the bishop 
with a kind of ‘ heterophemy r 

So Heteroplre-mism, an instance or result 01 
heterophemy. Heterophe-inist, one who says 
something else than he means to say (whence 
Heterophemi stioa.). Heteropb.e*miae ». intr., 
to say something different from what one means 
to say. 

187s R. G. White in Galaxy XX. 697 (Cent.) Henni 
Ward Beecher appears among the heterophemists . . He 
heterophemizes in a very striking manner. Ibid. 698 (Cent.) 
Examples in which creditor is used for debtor— perhaps the 
most common of all heterophemisms. 

HeterophyUous (-fi-ks), a. [f. Gr. Inpo- 
Heteeo- ■¥ ^vW-ov leaf -h - 00 s. In F. hUirophylle:\ 

1. Bot. Bearing leaves of different forms upon the 

same plant. tt 

1828 Webster cites jfrnl. Set. *871-2 FI. Macmillan 
True Vine in. no Examples of heterophyllous and dimor- 
nhic plants, in which there is a very considerable difference 
m form in the same organs, not only at different times, but 
even simultaneously. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 467 The leaves 
of the heterophyllous species which have them arranged m 
four rows, possess stomata on their inner surface. 

2. Zool. Belonging to the group Heierophylh ol 

cephalopods. , „ rr 

He’teropliy:lly. Bot. [f. as prec.-h-y; m 
niod.F. hctdrophyllie.l The condition ot being 

heterophyllous. „ . 

1874 in R. Brown Man. Bot. Gloss. 1886 Encycl. Brii. XX. 
h {Rodrigues) Variability of .species and heterophylly 
are characteiistic of the flora to quite aiijinusual degree. 

II Heter oplasia. (heitCTcfplf'-zia). Path. Also 
anglicized as heteroplasy (-^’P^^si). [f. Gr. ertpo- 
HetERO- + irActo'w moulding, formation : F. lUtdro- 
plasiel\ The formation of a tissue different from 
the normal tissue of the part in which it occurs. 

x844 Mavne Expos, Lex,, Heieroplasia, Heteroplasis, 
teri^for abnormal organic formation: heteroplasy. 1876 
r IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 354 The so-called HeteroplMia, 
Heterologous new-formations, that is to say, tissues which 
bear little resemblance to normal tissues. 

He'teroplasm. Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
irXdo-pa anything moulded, a figure: F. hitero- 
plasmol\ A tissue formed in a part where it does 

not normally occur. . , 

1878 R. Druitt Surg. Fade AT. (ed. ii) 84 As Virchow 
showed, there is no such thing as heteroplasm. 18W ij-rf. 
Soc. Lex,, Heteroplasm, Burdach s term for a morbid tissue 
foreiun to the economy. 

Heteroplastic (-plm-stik), [f. as prec. + 
Gr. vhaariicbs fit for moulding : F. hitiroplastiquel\ 

1, " Path. Of or belonging to heteroplasia ; of the 
nature of a heteroplasm. 

x834 in Mavne Expos, Lex. 1876 Xt. Warner s Gen. 
PamoL 370 Tubercle, paremoma, and other heteroplastic 
iiew-formationSr . 

2 . Biol> Dissimilar in formation or structure, as 
the different tissues of the body. 


HETBROSTATIO. 

Heteafoplastide (-plm'stsid). Biol, [f, as 
prec. + Gr. vKaaros moulded, formed -F -IDB.J 
An organism composed of tissues of different kinds, 
as most animals and plants : opp. to homoplas- 
tide. 

1SS9 Vines in Nnhire 24 Oct. 621 Death is . . ,a character- 
istiefeature of differentiated multicellular organisms, (hetero- 
plastides). Ibid. 622 How the mortal heteroplastides can 
have been evolved fiom the immoital monoplastides or 
homoplastides. 

JIete3?Opod (he'terdJppd), and sb. ZooL [f. 
next.] a. adj. Of or belonging to the Phteropoda. 
b. sb. One of the Heteropoda. 

183s Kirby Hah. 4 Inst. Anim. I. ix. 301 The animal of 
the Heteropods having a proboscis and only two tentacles. 
1882 Geikie Text Bk. (1885) 649 The heteropod genus 
so characteristic of Palaeozoic time, Bellerophon. 

11 Heteropoda (heterp-poda), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., f. Gr. Irtpo- Heteko- + rtovs, ttoS- foot.] 

a. A group of Crustacea including forms with 14 
feet, some of which are adapted for swimming. 

b. An order or subclass of Gastropods, having the 
foot modified into a swimming organ, a. A group 

of Echinoderms. ^ , , 

183s Pe^my Cyct. III. 24/2. 1838 Ibid. XL 92/2 Forskal 
places all the Heteropoda of Cuvier under his genus Ptero- 
trachea. 1872 Nicholson Paleeont. 245 Both famines of the 
Heteropoda are represented by fossil forms. 1878 Bell 
Gegenbanr's Comp. Anat, 324 The foot of the Heteropoda 
is differentiated into a more independent organ. 

HenceHetero-poaau= Heteroeod Hetero-- 
podous a. = Heteropod a. 

183s Penny Cycl. III. 24/2 A genus of the heteropodous 
moUusca of Lamarck. 

Heter opter (heterp'ploi). Entom. One of the 
Ideteroptcra. 1864 in Webster. 

Heteroptera (heterp-plera), sb. pl.^ Entom. 
,or1 T... f. fir. IreDO- HetEEO- -F irrepov Wing.] 


[mod.L., f. Gr) Irepo- Heteeo- -F irrepov wing.] 

A suborder of Hemietera, comprising those insects 
whose wings consist of dissimilar parts, being cori- 
aceous at the base and nien: 3 branous at the tip ; the 
true bugs. Opp. to Homoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvli. (1828) IV. 383 He de- 
nominated the first of the sections Heteroptera. 1874 Lub- 
bock Orig. fsMet. Ins. i. 25. The Heteroptera cannot exactly 
be said either to sting or bite. 

Hence Hetero-pteran =5 HbteROpteb ; Hetero-- 
pterous a., belonging to or having the characters 
of the Heteroptera. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Heteropierans, Heteroptera, 
the name of a section of Hemipterans, comprehending those 
in which the hemelytra terminate abruptly by a membranous 
appendage. 1895 Naturalist 213 Mr. Mason lecoided 13,2 
out ofabout42o heteropterous hemiptera known to inhabit 
the British Islands. 

Heteroscian (heterp-Jian), sb. and a. [f. med. 

L. heterosci-us (usually in nom. pi. used subst.), a. 
Gr. erepboHios diversely-shadowed (f. Irepo- Hl- 
TERO- -F (XKia shadow) + -AN.] 

A. sb. A name applied to the people of the two 
temperate zones in reference to the fact that, in the 
two zones, noon-shadows always fall in opposite 
directions. (Cf. Amphiscian, Periscianl) Usually 
in pi. ; the Lat. pi. heteroscii is also frequent. 

‘ Heteroscii, in strictness, and according to the origin and 
reason of the word, is a term of relation, and denotes those 
inhabitants which, during the whole year, have their noon- 
tide shadows projected different ways from each, (ithep 
Thus, we. .are with regard to those who inhabit 

the southern temperate zone: and they are with 

respect to us.' (Chambers Cj/cA) 
iiSSQ W. Cunningham Cosniogr. Glasse_ 68 Of the diver- 
sitie of .shadowes, tlier ar .iij. divers distinct habitations of 
people found, .. Amphiscii, Heteroscii, Periscii. and we 
want apt English termes for them.] 11616 Bullokar Eng. 
Bxbos., Heteroscians, any people dwelling vnder a temper- 
ate zone: so called because their shadowes at noone bend 
still but one way. 1652 Urquhart Jeiuet ,Wks. (1834) 259 
Which to withhold from them, whether Perisiuans, Hetros- 
ciaus, or Amphiscians, would prove , very absurd. [1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 396 Heteroscii, m Geography, aie 
such inhabitants of the earth as have their shadows at noon 
projected always the same way with regard to themselves, 
or always contrary ways with respect to each other.] 

B. ady Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of 
noon-shadows in the temperate zones. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthnma, Terresi. Globe (1650) 300 
Of Oxford the Sign-Regent is Capricorn, the Noon-shadows 
are Heteroscian. . „ 

11 Heterosis (heterou-sis)._ Phet. [Late Gr. 
krepanns alteration, f. 'erepos different.] ‘A figure 
of speech by which one form of a noun, verb, or 
pronoun, and the like, is used for another (Web- 
ster, 1864 ). 

Heterostatic (-Stm’tik), a. Electr. [f. rlE- 
TERO- -F Static.] Applied to electrostatic ^t's’iiu- 
ments in which there is electrification independent 

of that to be tested. rn, 1 i • 

1867 Sir W. Thomson voRep. Bni. Assoc. 501 The electric 
system here described isheterostaUc, thiare being an indepen- 
dent electrification besides that whose difference of potential 
is to be measured. i88r Maxwell Eteetr. 4. Mqgn.l, 309 
This method of using an auxiliary electrification besides the 
electrification to be measured is called the Heterostatic 
method in opposition to the Idiostatic method, in which tlie 
whole effect IS produced by the electrification to be measured. 

33 
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Heterostrophic (-Str^-fik), a. [f. Gr. krepo- 
Hei'ERO- + -CTpo^i-os turnings -10 : cf. Gr. arpo- 
(pucos.'] 

1 , Turning or winding in anotiier direction ; sjiec. 
in Conch, applied to univalve shells in which the 
usual direction of the spire is reversed, as in a 
‘reveised’ whelk. 

2 . Gr. and Lat. Pros. ‘ Consisting of two systems 
of different metrical form : as, a hetci ostrophic 
song or choric passage’ {Cent. Did.). 

So Hetero'stroplions a. = prec. i ; Hetero- 
strophe, Hetero’strophy, the condition of being 
heterostrophic. 

i8s4 Mayne Ex/ios. Lex., ITelcrosiro^hus {Conchol.\ 
applied to a spiilvalve shell in which the terminal border 
is to the left side of the animal, as in the Physa tietero- 
strapha ; heterostrophous. 1884 Cassell's Encycl.^ Die/., 
Heterostrophe, the reversal of the diiection in which the 
spire of a shell turns. 

Heterostyled (he-tero,st3ild), a. Bot. [f. 
Eetero- + Style + -ed 2,] Having the styles or 
pistils of different individual plants of different 
lengths relatively to their stamens ; the same as 
heierotitorphic or heterogonous. 

1876 Darwin in Life 4 - Lett. (1892) 311 The nature of 
heterostyled plants maybe illustrated in the primiose. 1877 
Avter. Jntl.Sc. Ser. iii, 82 Mr. Darwin’s teim [ili/norphisiii] 
has the disadvantage of not indicating what parts of the 
blossom are dimorphic . . This has been supplied by Hilde- 
brand, in Germany, who has introduced [Bot. Zeit. 1871] 
the term heterostyled and the counterpart homosiyled. 

So Heterostylism, He’terostyly, the condition 
of having the styles of different lengths relatively 
to the stamens ; heteromorphism, heterogony. 
Heterostylons a. - Heterostyled. 

1S7S Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. m. vi. 809 Another 
contrivance for the mutual fertilisation of different indivi- 
duals of plants with hermaphrodite flowers, — Dimorphism 
(or Heterostylism) . . In one individual the flowers all have 
a long style and short filaments, while in another individual 
all the flowers have a short style and long filaments. 1876 
Darwin in Life ($• Lett. (1S92) 53 This account was pub- 
lished befoie I had discovered the meaning of heterostylism. 
1887 Ward tr. Sachs' Phys. Plants 792 The same principle 
is also employed in the case of heterostylous flowers. 1887 
Goedei. Morphol. Plants 405 A further method for securing 
the mutual fertilisation of different plants of the same 
species is heteiogony (heterostyly). 

Heterotactous (-tm ktas), a. [f. Gr. irepo- 
Hbtero- TaicT-6s ordered, arranged -t- -ous.] 
Characterized by hetcrotaxy. a. Anat. and Bot. 
Having organs abnormally placed or arranged, 
b. Geol. Without regularity of stratification. 

a 1889 G. K. Gilbert in Worcester’s SuppL, Heterotac- 
tous mountain mass. 

Heterotaxy (-toeksi). [f. G'r, krepo- Hetero- 
+ -Tofia, f. rd^is arrangement.] 

1 . Anat. and Bot. Aberrant or abnormal disposi- 
tion of organs or parts. 

18^ Mayne Expos. Lex., Heieroiaxia, applied by 
Georfroy Saint-Hilaire to those complex anomalies, which, 
while they are of anatomical importance, do not hinder the 
performance of any function, and are not apparent extern- 
ally- heterotaxy. 1882 Card. Chron. XVIII. 78, I believe 
this case might be reported .. as partial heterotaxy. 1897 
Brit. Med. ’fml, aS Aug. 34 The anomaly known as heteio- 
taxy, or transpositio viscerum totalis. 

2 . Geol. Want of imiformity in stratification 
(Worcester SttppL 1889). 

Ketero’tom.ic (-tp’mik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. tTspo- 
Hetebo- -p -Topos cut -f- -10 : cf. Gr. ropiaSs of or 
for cutting.] = next, sense i. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Heterotomic,. .applied to a calyx or 
a corolla in which the alternate divisions are dissimilar. 

Heterotomous (-ftomss),^?. [as prec. + -ous.] 

1 . Bot. Applied to a perianth having unequal or 

dissimilar divisions. 1847 in Ckaig. 

2 . Min. Having cleavage different from the or- 
dinary. 1864 in Webster. 

Heterotopy (heterp’tifpi). Phys. [ad. mod.L. 
heterotopia (also in Engl, use), f. Gr. erepo- He- 
TEBO- + -Tovia, f, tSttos place.] Displacement in 
position, misplacement : a. Path. The occurrence 
of a tumour in a part where the elements of which 
it is composed do not normally exist, b. Biol. 
(See quot. 1879.) 

1876 tr. Wag^ier's Gen. Pathol. 355 Tumors are abnormal 
only because they occur In a locality in which their elements 
do not normally exist (Heterotopia). 1879 tr. Haeckels 
Evol. Man I. i. 12 The kenogenetic vitiations of the original 
palingeiietic incidents of evolution depend in great measure 
on a gradually occurring displacement of the phenomena. . 
by adaptation to the changed conditions of embryonic exist- 
ence.— This di-splacement may affect either the place or the 
time of the phenomena. — If the former, it is called Hetero- 
topy if the latter, Heterochrony. Ihid. 13 Displacement 
of position, or heterotopy, especially affects the cells or ele- 
mentary parts which compose the organs; but it also affects 
the organs themselves. 

Hence Heteroto’pic, HeteTO’topons adjs., of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of heterotopy; 
Hetero’topisni= Heterotopy. 

1878 Bell Gegenhaur's Comp. Anat. 45 The different 
position occupied by visual organs forbids us to suppose that 
they have had a common hereditary origin, and is in favour 
of these heterotopic organs having been independently dif- 


ferentiated from an indifferent apparatus. 1879 tr. Haeckel's 
Evol. Man I. i. 13 An analogous hcterotopisin affects the 
piimitive kidneys in the higher Vertebiates. 

Heterotropal (-p'ii<’pai)» Bot. [f. Gr. 
erep6rpo7T-os turning another way (f. irepo- IIetero- 
-p -Tpoiros turning) + -AL.] =ITeterotropou8. 

1842 Brande Diet. See. etc., Heterotropal, a term applied 
to the embryo of a seed when the former lies across the 
latter ; that is to say, neither pointing to its base nor apex. 
1866 Trens. Bot. 588/1 Heterotropal, lying paiallel with the 
liilum. A term applied only to the embryo. 

Seterotropxc (-trp-pik), a. Physics, [f. as 
prec. -P -10 : cf. Gr. rpomicos of or pertaining to 
turning.] = AnisotbopIO, 2E0LOTROPIO. 

188s Watson & JivmvRv Math. Th. Electr. <$• Magn. l. 
203 These ratios . . have a determinate value at every point 
in a hetei otropic medium, but may vary from point to point. 

Heterotropous (-fftropas), a. Bot. [f. as prec. 

-p -ous.] = Hemitbopous 2. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 209 Embryo supposed by 
Von Martius to be heterotropous (that is, to have its radicle 
not turned towards the hilum). Ihid. 229 In Rhinanthaceai 
it must beantitropousor heterotropous. iSsyHENr-REvifAwA 
Bot. § 240 Another condition [of the ovule] is more rarely met 
with, the amphitropons or heterotropous et hemianatropons, 
intermediate between orthotropous and anatropous. 

Heterousian, etc. : see Heteboousian. 
Hetfull, obs. f. Heateul a., passionate. 
ei47o Henry Wallace it. 91 A hetfull man the stwart 
was of blude. 

Heth(e, hej>, obs. forms of Heath, Height. 
t Hethe, ‘v. Obs. rare. Also 3 Orm. Iteepenn. 
[a. ON. hxtia to mock, scoff at, f. hdti scoffing, 
mocking.] To mock, scorn. 

ti2oo Ormin 13682 And alle ha ljatt._.hffibfi3n upponn o}>re 
menu |)uirh here modijnesse. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. x. 
37 Y-here thou me nou, hendest in helde. Navy the none 
iiarmes to hethe. 

tHe’tliely, a. and adv. Obs. Forms: 3 
hflepeli5, heythlik, ketMi, 4 hepeliche, hetheli, 
-y. [a. ON. hmdiligr adj., ludicrous, contemptible, 

hxSiliga scornfully, mockingly, f. hdS : see picc.] 

A. adj. Ludicrous, to be held in derision. 

c 1350 Sir Tristr. 2897 To wiue on our kinde Hejieliche 
holdejr he. 

B. adv. Scornfully, derisively, contemptuously ; 
esp. in early ME. phrase hetheli leten to think 
scornfully of, to scorn : see Let v. 

CI200 Ormin 740S pa Jralt tetenn hmlrelij OffGodess halljhe 
lare. Ibid. 13272 patt he ne let nohht htepeli? Hiss gunngre 
forr to folbhenn. a 1300 Cnrsor M. 2606 (Cott.) Agar was 
. . heythlik lete of hir laued). Ihid, 14669 (Gott.) Hethli 
[Trin, scornefulyl pai bihuted him. ciizs Meir. Horn. 43 
Forth! he schroudes his bodi And lates of pouer men hethoh. 

? a 1400 Morte Arth. 268 His senatour has sommonde me, 
and said what hym lykyde, Hethely in my halle, wyth 
heynsous wordes. 

t HetlieJl, adv. Obs. Forms : 3 he^Jen, 3-5 
hepen, betlieii, (3 bedSen, hepenn, 4 beden, 
heipen, -in, bey then, epen, hipen, 4-5 bethin, 
-yn, -ene, 5 betbinne, -un, bitbinne). [Early 
ME., a. ON. hetSan (Sw. hdden, Da. hedeii), f. root 
ofHEpron.] =Henoe, 

C1ZOO Trin. Coll. Hofn. 185 HeSen to fare to siker wuni- 
enge. c 1200 Ormin 15570 Gap till, and berepp hepenn ut 
Whattlike pise pingess, c izgo Gen. ^ Ex, 1644 Hu fer ist 
hetSen to laban ? a 1300 Cursor M. 7578 (Cott.t, I red be- 
rime pou hethen [Fair/, hey then] fle. 13. . Ibid. 8229 (Gott.) 
‘ Sal nan he said, ‘ paim heden [Cott. hepen] stir ’. c 1330 
R. Bbunne Chron. (i8io) 26 After nyen and tuenty Jere pe 
dede him hipen nam. c 1394 P, PL Crede 408 ‘ Fare well . . 
for y mot hepen fonden. _ci45o St. Ctithbert (Surtees) 
2542 pat sho was likly hethin to pas, ? a ifioo Chester PI, 
(Shaks. Soc.) II. 56 Or I hethen wyn This cote shalbe myne. 
b. With from. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxiii. [cxv.] 18 Fra hethen, and in to 
werld pat isse. a 1300 Cursor M. 22678 Right vn[t]o pe 
abime fra hepen. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 6007 And swa 
sely may be alle pas, pat fra hethen in charite gas. 

Hence f Kethenfortb, -forthward, -forward 
at/&j', = HBNOEEOBTH, etc. ')' Hethensith, depar- 
ture, decease, f Hetbenward adv.f away from 
here, hence. 

c X200 Tri7i. Coll, Horn, 65 Do 5 giwer lichame heSenfoiS 
to hersumiende clennesse. a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxu[i]. z Fra 
hepen forth into werld pat isse. C1340 Csirsor M. 11695 
(Fairf.) Fra now heypen forwarde. c 1410 N. Love Bona- 
sient. Mirr. 1 . 105 (Gibbs MS.), I schal neuer hepen forth- 
warde fele oght of hem. 

c 1200 Trin. Call. Ham. 125 pe wunderliche heSen sifS of 
ure louerd seiut tohan baptiste. Ibid. 141 Hwu Wunderlich 
was his hider-cume..and hwu .siker his heSetisiS. 

c 1200 Ormin 5490 A33 hemm langepp hepennwarrd, And 
upp till heoffness blisse. 011400-30 734 Hy pe 

hethen-ward [Dubl. hyneward], pou balbill. 

Hethen, hepen, he^en, obs. ff. Heathen. 
Hethenesse, hepenes, -inesse, obs. ff. ILea- 
THENESSE. Hether, -most, obs. ff. Hither, etc. 
t Hether, corrupt f. Heldeb adv., rather. 
c 1530 Latimer Serm. (1562) 245 b, I will hether spend the 
time in exhorting you ..then curiously to recite [etc.]. 

t Hething, vbl. sb. Obs. Forms : 3 Or?n, 
htepinng, 3-4 hoping, 4 -yng, betbinge, eth- 
yHS6, 3-6 bething, (Sc. 5 heithing, -ding, bey- 
den, -din, bathing), [a. ON. hseHing scoffing, 
mocking, derision, f, hkM Hethe ©.] Scoffing, 
derision, mockery ; scorn, contempt ; dishonour. 
c 1200 Ormin 240 patt icc ne beo mang wimmannkinn Till 


hffipinng butenn chilldie. a 1300 Ctu'spy M . 15881 pc feluns 
logh him til hething. C1386 Ciiauckr Reeve's T, 190 Alins, 
quod lohn, the day that 1 was born ; Now are we ihyve til 
hethyng and til .scoin. £'1450 HenrysON Fab. 10 At 
the last ,shee salde halfe in bathing, c 1460 Tonmieky Myst. 
(Surtee.s) 236 Both on ernest and on helhyiig. ? a 1300 Pebles 
to Elay xi, Ane young man stert upon his fuit, And he began 
to laiiche For heydiii. 1533 Stewart Scat. III. 265 T'lie 
Scottis men.. Bot scoriie and hething send to bim agaiie. 
£•1540 Pilgr. T. 388 in Thynne Animadv. 88 Abjiiryd, and 
to hething scornyd. 

b. An object or cause of scorn or derision. 

(21300 Ctersor Ilf . 15412 Flald yee it na hetliing. 1211340 
IIamrole Psalter xxxvii. 7 Comm., Swa makis he me his 
hethynge. c 1460 Towiicley Myst. (Snrtec-.s) 174 What, 
dewille, vville he he there? This hold I gieat hetliyiig. 
Hence -[ He-thingful , scoinful, coiUcinptuous. 

c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3953 BouvdfuU among Imei lies, hlilUe 
of his woidis, Hethyngfnll to hathels, but it harinyt not. 
Hethinne, var. Hethen adv., Obs. Hethnes, 
-nesse, obs. ff. LIeathenesse. Hethnical : see 
Heathenic. Hethon, -un, -yn, var. ff. Hea- 
then, Hethen. 

Hetien, heting, -ynge, obs. ff. Hate v., 
Hight V., -ING. Hetique, obs. f. Hectic. 
Hetire, var. Heteb a., Obs. 

II Hetman (heTman). Also 8 bettman, 9 
attaman. [Polish hetman captain, commander 
= Boh. hejtman, Little iliiss. hclnian (Russ, ata- 
man). Believed to be deiived from Ger. haitpt- 
mann captain, app. thioiigh early mod.G. heubt- 
mann and Boh. heitmani\ 

A captain or military commander in Poland and 
countries formerly united or subject to it ; whence 
still retained as a title among the Cossacks. 

Under the suzerainty of Poland, 1592-1654, ‘the hetman 
of the Coss.acks’ was a semi-independent prince or viceioy. 
His title and authority weie at fiist continued after llic 
acceptance of Russian suzerainty by the Cossacks in 1654 ; 
but the power and privileges of the office were giadiially 
curtailed and abolished. At present the title ‘Hetman [ata- 
7itan) of all the Cossacks ’ is an appanage of the Cesarevitth, 
who is repi esented by a ‘hetman by delegation for each 
of the territorial divisions. Subordinate Cossack chiefs have 
also the title {aiajnan). 

1710 Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 19 Every town is 
like a little common-wealth, and has it's own Hetman, or 
(iaptain, chosen yearly. 1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) L vi. 
Ixxxii. 374 His brother .. is now Hetman of the Cossacks 
in the Ukraine . . This is a kind of vice-royalty, and is. the 
most luciative of any employment in tlie empire.^ 1799 
W. 'Tooke View Russian Enlp. I. 400 This .submission [to 
Russia] took place_ in the year 1654 under the hetman 
Bogdan Chmelnitzki. Ihid. 403 The insignia of tlie hetman 
are, the truncheon, the national standard, the horse-tail, 
kettle-diums, and the national signet. 1818 Byron Maseppn 
iii, The Ukiaine’s hetman, calm and bold. 1837 Penny 
Cycl. VIII. •jpIi In 1592, Stephen Bathory, the king of 
[Poland] . . appointed an Attaman or Hetman as chief over 
them [Cossacks]. 1894 Daily News 23 Oct. 5/3 The Cz.ar’s 
Body Regiment of Cossacks . . received a congratulatory 
telegram from the Czar . . ‘ I drink with your hetman (the 
Cezarewitch) the health of the regiment ’. 

Pleuce He'tmauate, He'tmansbip. 

1879 E}tcycl, Brit. X. 6/1 During the hetmanate it had 
fortifications of which traces are still extant. 1881 A the- 
noeian 30 July 147/1 Kostomarof . . has completed an exten- 
sive monograph upon the Hetmanship of Mazeppa. 
Hett(e, obs. ff. Heat sb.. Heat v. (inf. and 
pa. t. and pple.), Het. Hetteil: see Hight v, 
Hetter, Hetur, var. Heteb Obs. Hettrancl, 
-rent, -ret, obs. Sc. ff. Hatred. 

Heu, obs. form of Hew, Hue. 

Heuch, hooch (hz 7 x), dial. An exclama- 
tion of excitement ; the cry of a dancer of the High- 
land fling. Hence Heuch v. intr., to utter this cry. 

1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xxx. They flung about with 
might and main, and deafening ‘ hoochs ’ that would have 
served for a war dance. i8g6 J. Lumspen Poems 43 Lads 
and lasses lap and skilled Cried 'Heuch!’ like warlocks 
driven Clean gyte. Ibid. 137 They danced, they snappit, 
an’ heuched awa’. 

Heuch, var. of Heugh, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Hew. 
Heue, obs. f. Heave, Hew, LIivb, Heued, obs. f. 
Head. Heuene,obs.f. E ven trtfo., H eaven. Heu- 
frasy, obs. f. Euthbasy. Heug, obs. f. Huge. 
Heu-ga’se, phrase. The view-Iialloo in otter- 
hunting ; used interjectionally and as sb. 

x827 Sporting Mag. XX. 104 Mr. Treby’.s I-Iarriers . . un- 
hovered an otter. ‘ Heu gase ! heu gase ! ’ was vociferated 
from the lungs of many a tough one, 1828 Ibid. XXL 306 
The heugase, heugasc (the view screech of the otter-huntei) 
is heard poured forth with joyful yell. [Heu gase ! The ciy 
is still used in North Wales and Slnopshhe. .It is certainly 
the present customary cry with the Flawkstone Ottei 
Hounds. F. T. Elworthy.] 

Heugh, heuch (hiiix)} n 07 -tJi. dial. 

Forms : 4 bogb, 5 bough, 5-6 bewob, (5 huwe, 
6 bew, bewebe, heuebe, buche), 5- beuoh, 7- 
heugb, (9 dial. beuf). [Sc, (and north Eng.) repr, 
of ME. hdgh, OE. hdh, f. ablatit grade hanh- of 
Hang v. (cf. Csc'Csy.faurahdh curtain). Cf. HoE 
How sb.^ ; also, for form, Cleuoh, Clough ; and, 
for later phonology. Sc. bench, = Bough.] 

1 . A precipitous or hanging descent; a craggy 
or rugged steep ; a precipice, cliff, or scaur ; most 
commonly, one overhanging a river or the sea. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 15826 (Gqtt.) And rugged him vnrekinll 
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bath ouer hil and hogh \Cott. ogh, Fairf. scogh, Trin. 
slow?e ; rime wogh]. Ibid. 22202 (Cott.) Ouer hogh to lepe 
h]fa lialb to brek [so altered in others], c 1425 Wyn- 
'lOUN Cron,, VII. iv. 53 Ihe Kyng. .Oure a Hevvch gert cast 
hym downe, Ooggis til ete hLs caiyowiie. viii. xxxviii. 
92 Sum llede downe oure jie Hwe, C14S0 St. Cuthbcrt 
(Suitees) SS49 Plim thoght [?!it ahouen |;at hough he and 
his men lay .sure ynogh. 1513 Douglas Mneis \. iv. 13 
To so the hewis_ on ather hand is wondir. 1349 Compl, 
Scot. vl. 39 Viidir ane hingand heuch I held mony hurlis 
of stannirs ande stanis that tumlit doune. 1597 Mont- 
coMiiRiE Cherrie ^ Siae 37 Euery blome on branche and 
bewch. .hang their heidis out ouir the hewch. 1609 Skenh 
tr. Qnon. Attach, c. 48 § 10 (Jam.) Gif an wylde or head 
Strang horse carles ane man.. over ane craig, or heuch. 
111796 Turns Song., ^Simwer's a Pleasatit Time’, The 
water lins o’er the heiigh. 1815 Scott Gny M. xxvi, From 
the top of a heugji or broken bank, [he] enjoyed the scene 
much more to his satisfaction. 1876 VVhitby Gloss., Heuf, 
or Hcugh, a steep hill-.side. 1894 Crockett if iriVfew 39 The 
most part of us were out on the heuchs, looking to seawaid. 

2 . A glen or ravine with steep overhanging braes 
or sides ; a clench. 

_ c 1450 Henryson Mor. Fab. 27 Then was hee blytb, and 
in ane heuch him hid. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 40 Al. .cryit. . 
as it lied bene occo in ane hoii bench. xn^’^Siemtirt s Trial 
203 At the foot of the heugh (or deep hollow place) of Corry- 
nakeigh in Koalifnacoan, he heard a whistle. 1801 Leyden 
Gloss, to Coml'l, Scot. 

3 . The steep face of a quarry or other excavation 
{ipiarry heugh ) ; an excavation for coal, originally 
open ; a coal-pit ; fig, a pit. 

1393 [see CoAL-iiEUGii]. _ 1392 Early Rec. Min, Scot. (187S) 
C5 'i'jiat his gracis subjectis inicht liawe a securitie to tak thair 
hewls. 1785 Burns A to Deil iii,Tho’yon lowinheugh’s 
thy banie, Thou travels far. 1808-23 in Jamieson. 

4 . Comb, heughman, a miner, collier. 

1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) ti The Dysart 
heugh men left their places 0’ darkness now, and wash’t 
their faces. 

Heugh., int. Also 7 bank. An exclamation 
of surprise ; hollo ! (Cf. Hewgh, Whew.) 

1668 Etiieredge She Would if She Could 11. ii, Heuk 1 sly 
girl and madcap, to 'em, to ’em, to ’em, boys, alou ! 1832 

W. Anderson Expos. Popery (1878) 128 Heugh ! Cardinal 1 
levealed at last ! 1890 W. A. Wallace Only a Sister? 176 
Ileugh 1 What a fellow I am 1 1 never asked her what she 
was doing here ! 

Heiii, Heuid, Heuine, ohs. ff. Heavy, Head, 
Heaven. Heuk, var. Heugh ini., Huke Obs. 
Hetllandite (hizld^ndait). Min. [Named 
1822 after H. Heuland, an English mineralogist: 
see -m.] A mineral of the Zeolite jgroiip ; a hy- 
drated silicate of aluminium and calcium, found in 
crystals of various colours with pearly lustre. 

182a Ediu. Phil. Jrnl. VI. 112 The Stilbite and the Heulan. 
dite. 183a Brooke & Miller Phillips' Min. 43g_Heulan- 
dite belongs to the anorthic system. 1868 Dana Piin. (ed. 5) 
443 Heulandite occurs principally in amygdaloidal rocks. 

Heumat, -met, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 

Heureka, the proper spelling of Eueeka, ‘I 
have found (it) ’, q.v, 

x8o6 J. Graii AME Bn ds Scot. 28 The Syracusan’s voice did 
not exclaim The grand Heureka with more raptuious joy. 

Heuretic (hiurctik), sb. rare. [ad. Gr, eupe- 
Ti/fos inventive, ingenious, f. ft/pia/ceiv to find.} The 
branch of logic which treats of the art of discovery 
or invention. 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. (1866) II. 230 That 
which treats of those conditions of knowledge which 
lie in the nature, not of thought itself, hut of that which we 
think about . . has been called Heuretic, in so far as it 
expounds the rules of Invention or Discovery. 

Heuristic (himi-stik), a. (sb.) [iiTeg. f. Gr. 
fvpiffic-eiv (stem (vpe-) to find, app. after words in 
-istze from vbs. in -izE; cf. Ger. heuristik, 

-isch.'] Serving to find out or discover. 

i860 WiiEWELL in Todhnnier's Acc. bP.’s Whs. (1S76) II. 
418 If you will not let me treat the Art of Discovery as a 
kind of Logic, I mu.sL talce a new name for it. Heuristic, for 
example. 1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant ii. xix. 662 The ideas 
of reason are heuristic not ostensive : they enable us to ask 
a question, not to give the answer. 1890 J. F. Smith tr. 
Pfleiderer's Bevel. Theol.ye. i. 321 Its proper place as an 
heuristic principle in practical sociology. 

B. sb. =HeUU1iTIO. 

i860 Abp. Thomson I^aios Th. § 33 (ed, 5) 56 Logic may 
be regarded as Heuristic, or tiie Art of Discovering truth. 

Hexirt(e, var. Hukt, roundel. 

Heurtleberry, variant of Huktlebeeky. 

Heve, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Heave, obs. f. Hive 
sb. Heved, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Heave ; obs, 
f. HErU 9 . 

H 6 V 66116 (hz'vf|?n). Cheni. [f. Hevea name 
of the S. American genus of plants yielding caout- 
chouc -i- -ENE.] An oily hydrocarbon, C4H4, of 
amber-yellow colour ; the least volatile product of 
the dry distillation of caoutchouc and gutta-percha. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem.Org. Bodies 701 Heveene is an 
oily body, 1833-7 W. A. Miller A'AvaC/iw/. (1867) IH-oSo- 

+ Heveld-bed. Obs. rare. [With. AeveM cf. 
MHG. heveite vault of the sky, hemelU vault of an 
arch, vaulted roof, OHG. hwiihzi, ceiling, 

canopy.] ? A canopied bed, a tent-bed. 

cxz^o Hall Meld. 81 patwedlakesheueld bed nawt ham 
ne ihente. „ , j. . 

d" Heven, Obs. Forms: i nafenian, 4 
heuenen. -[OE. ha/enian = OHG. h^binbn, hfe- 


nSn, eaily MIIG. hebenStf.—OTevX. type 't-haiino- 
jan, hadanojan, f. *habano-, pa. pple. of '^hafjan to 
talce, take up, lift : see PIeave.} irans. To raise, 
lift up, exalt, lit, and fg. 

Beosvtilf (Z.) 1574 Wmpen hafenade, heaid be hiltum. 
13.. Gavi. Sf Gr. A'«A 349 Such an askyng is heueiied so 
hy3e in your sale. 13. . A. E.Allit. P. 11 . 24 As he heuened 
a3t happez & hy3t hem her medez. Ibid, 506 Bot Noe .. 
heuened vp an auter & ha]5ed hit fayre. Ibid, gzo Owre 
fader hatz. .hi3ly heuened pi hele fro hem Jiat arn combied. 
tHeveil, Z'.2 Obs. Also 4 henin, heyuen. 
[a. ON. hefna (Da, hesune, Sw. hdtnna).'] a. trans. 
To avenge, b. intr. To take vengeance. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 4.326 Reu his res pan sal he sare, Or 
heuen [w. r. venge] his haim wit foli mare. Ibid. 11802 His 
wranges godd on him sal heuen. C1400 Bestr. Troy 2083 
But pou put pe, priam, to so proude aunter, ffor to heuyn on 
pi harme in a hegh yie. 

Hence f Hevening' [ON. hefning], vengeance, 
judgement, punishment. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9763 But God, that for- 
geteth nopyng, He sente parfoie grete heuenyng. 

Heven, -in, -yn, obs. ff. Heave v ., Haven, 
Heaven. Hevese, obs. f. Eaves. Hevi, -vy, 
obs. ff. Heavy. Hevid, -od, obs. ff. Head. 
Hevior, var. of I-Iaviek, gelded deer. 

Hew (hbl), 21. Pa. t. hewed (hbvd) ; pa. pple. 
hewn (hizzn), hewed. Forms: i hdawan, 3 hseu- 
wen, 3-5 hewen, (5 -yn), 3-6 hewe, (6-7 heaw), 
4- hew. Pa. t. oyKfpple. : see below. [ ACom. Tetil. 
vb. i originally reduplicated. OE.hiawan=QEx\'i., 
hawa, howa, OS. hauuan, haiiwan (MLG. hommii, 
howen, hoggen, MDu. hawwen, houwen, Du. 
liouwen) ; OHG. hottwan (MHfx. houwen, Ger. 
hatien), ON. hgggva (Sw. hugga. Da. htigge), 
Goth, '^haggimn (not recorded) ; Pa. t., OE. heow, 
pi. JHowon~Q^. hen, pi. heuwun (MDn. hienipu), 
(hau), houwen), OHG. hio, hiit, pi. hioimm, 
hiuwen (MHG. hiu, hie, pi. hitmen, hiewen, 
Ger. hieb, -en), ON. hjS, pi. hjoggum ; Pa. pple., 
OE. (ge)heaweu = OS. gihouwan (MDu. gehoti- 
iven), OHG. gilmman (MPIG. gehouwen, Ger. 
gehauen), ON. hdgg{v)inn ; OTeut. type *hauw-, 
pa. t, hehau-, pple. hauwan- :-pre-Teut. 

*how- : cf. OSlav. hovfi, hovati, to forge, Lith. Mujn 
(Mult) to strike, forge, kovh battle. The original 
reduplicated pret. appeared in OE.as Mow. In ME,, 
this fell together with the pres, stem Maw-, under 
the form hew. But a weak pa. t. hexvede appeared 
in the 14th c., and by 1500 superseded the strong 
form. A weak pa. pple. hewed aiso occurs from the 
14th c., but has never been so common as the strong 
hewen, hewn. (The weak pa. t. and pple. found in 
MHG,, MLG., and MDu. are from the parallel 
weak vb. OHG. houxuSn’. some refer the weak 
tenses in Eng. to a wk. OE. *!ieaxvian.) Derivatives 
from the same root are IIagw^, Hag sb. 3 , sb.^, 
Hay j^.i] 

A. Illustration of Forms of Pa. t. aud Pa. pple. 

1 . Pa. t. a. strong. 1-3 heow, 3 heuw, heou, 
hen, 3-6 hew; -e, (4 heew(e, 4-5 hew5, hu5, 5 
hue, heuch). 

a 900 Judith 304 Linde heowon. c 1203 Lay. 7480 Hard- 
liche heo heowen. Ibid. 9796 Heo. .haidliche heuwen. 
c 1300 Havelok 2729 He grop )je swerd, .And hew on haue- 
lok, fill god won. a 1330 Otuel 456 Eijier huj on opur faste. 
13S2 Wyclif I Sam. xi. 7 Either oxe he hewj into gobetis. 
C1400 Bestr. Troy 7681 [He] hue hym to dethe. CX4Z0 
B uturs o/Arth. xlvi. On lielmis th.ai heuen. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas HI. viii. (1334) 80a, They his right [hand] hugh of by 
y= wrist. 1470-83 tilAumY Arthur x. xxx, Thus they . , hewe 
on helmes and hawberkes, 

j 3 . xaeak. 4- hewed, (4 heud, hewid(e, 5-6 
Sc, hewit, C-8 hewd). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2497 (Giitt.) Sua lang {jui heud \Cott. heti, 
Trin. hew] on helm and schild, c 1400 Vtvaine tj- Ganv. 641 
(Matz.) Al to peces thai hewed thair stieldes. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace V. 84s He..Hewyt on haid with dyntis. 1533 
Covebd. Isa. xxxviii. 12 He hewed me of. 17x3 [see B. 4 c]. 

2. Pa. pple. a. strong, i hdawen, 3-7 hewen, 
(3 (Jm. htBwenn, heuen, heun,4 hewun,hew0, 
6heawen,hewm,6-7 -yn,7hewghen); 7- hewn. 

c 1200 Ormin [see B. 4 b]. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xx.xix. 
110 He hath hewe.. a burthen of brere, 13. . Gam. >5- Gr. 
Knt. 210 Jte grayn . . of golde hewen. 1388 Wyclip Gen. vi. 
14 Trees hewun and planed. «iS33 Ld, Berners Huon 
xlvi. 153, 1 had tather be hewyn al to peaces. 16x3 W. hKYr- 
Orch.Sf Gard. (1626) 10 This forme which I have, .rough 
hewen. 1756-7 \x. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) III. iix An oratory 
hewn out of the rock. 1833 [see B. 2]. 

P. weak. 4- hewed, (4-5 hewyt, 5-6 Sc. -it, 
6-7 hewde, 7 hued). » 

1340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 371 Lymmes , , jiat er hewed fpa 
)je body. 1382 Wyclip Gen. xxii. 3 Whanne he had hewid 
his wode. 1563, 1634 [see B, 7]. 

B. Signification. 

I. intr. 1 . To strike, or deal blows, with a cut- 
ting weapon. 

In later use often an absolute or elliptical use of some of 
the special trans. senses. 

C993 Battle of Maldon 324 Swa he on Sam folce fyrmest 
eode, heow and hynde otS Smt he on hilde gecranc. c 1205 
Lay. 28031 He bigon to hewene hardliche swiSe. c 1300 


[see A. I a], c 1380 Sir Feriunb. 3341 Ech on ober gait to 
hewen. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 94 Menhewez with 
a hacchet aboute jie fote of [le tiee. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixiii. 14 Masouns, lyand vpon the land, And schip-wriclitis 
hewand vponc the strand. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ir. 
ill. I. 313 Then with their swords about them keenly lieaw. 
1607 Rowlands Guy, F.arl IVartu. 42 Guy hews upon him 
with his blade. 1697 Dryden AEneid n. 659 lie hews apace : 
the double bars at length Yeild to his axe. 1828 Scott P'. M. 
Perth xxxiv, The front lines, hewing at each other with 
theit long swords. 1829 Sir T. More I, 285 He 

Iiewed among the Moors to the right and left. 

b. fig. 

C1430 Lydg. Cbichev. Bye. in Dodsley O. P. XII. 334 
For alvveys atte the countre taile Theyr tunge clapiDith & 
doth hewe. 1710 Addison Whig Exam. No. 2 P 9 Flack- 
ing and hewing in Satyr. 

c. Proverb. 

r 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 91 pat hewls ouer his 
heued, fie chip fades in his ine. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love 
1. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 20 He that heweth to hie, with chippes he 
niaie lese his sight. 1546 J. Heywood F/w. (1867) 67 But 
this protierbe preclieth to men haute or hye, Hewe not to 
hye, lest the chips fall in thine iye. 1397 Montgomerie 
Cherrie ij- Slac 183 "To late I knaw, quha hewis to hie. The 
spai! sail fall into his eie. 

II. trans. 2 . To strike forcibly with a cutting 
tool; to cut with swinging strokes of a sharp in- 
stiument, as an ax or sword ; to chop, hack, gash. 

973 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS.] an. 937 Ymbe Brunnan 
burh bord weal clufan, heowan heapoliiide hamora iafan. 
c 993 Battle of Maldon iSi Da bine heowon haiSene scealcas. 
c 1000 HiLFRic On 0 . <5- N. Test. (Gr.) 18/22 lohannes 
]>a heow hors mid )iam spuran. c 1203 Lay. 30406 To- 
gadere gtinnen resen peines riche, .heouwen he3e helmes, 
scffitiden pa brunies. 13.. Guy JFarw. (A.) 305 He wald 
anon mineheued of smite. .Oper hewe me wipswerdes kene. 
1430-70 Going ros ij- Gniv. 702 Helmys of hard steill thai 
hatterit and heuch. 1376 Pixesiivia Panopl. Epist. 159 To 
bee hackt and hewen in the fielde with the edged weapons. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. i. 37 They hew'd their helmes, and 
plates asunder brake. 1784 Covvper Tirocinium 303 The 
bench . . Though mangled, hacked, and hewed, not yet de- 
stroyed. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia xlii, His casque and 
armour, .were hewn and battered by a hundred blows. 

3 . To cut with blows so as to shape, smooth, 
trim, reduce in size, or the like ; to shape with 
cutting blows of a.x, hammer aud chisel, etc. Now 
often with extension defining the resitlt in shape or 
size. Rough hew. see Rough-hew v. 

c 900 tr. Bceda’s Hist. ly. xiv. [xi.] (1890) 296 Da heowon 
heo pone stan, swa swySe swa heo meahton. cizos Lav. 
16969 Men pat cuSen htEUwen stane. 1398 Trevisa Barth, 
De P. K. xvir. clxii. (MS. Bodl.), Tables & hordes., araied 
and hewe and planed. i^z^Pilgr, Per/, (1531) 142 The fice 
mason setleth his prentyse first longe tyme to lerne to hewe 
stones. XS73-80 BARET-ri/w. H 413 To cut out grossely : to 
hew rough. 1617 Mokyson 11. 297 His succes.sours . . 
should pollish the stones which he had onely rough hewed. 
1678 CuDwoiiTH Intell, Syst. i. i. § 29. 36 When a rude and 
Unpolish’d Stone is hewen into a beautiful Statue. 1719 Dn 
Foe Crusoe 1. iv. If I wanted a boaid, I had. .to cut down a 
tree . . and hew it fiat on either side with my axe. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 104 The breast is diessed 
smooth, and hewn to an exact arch of a circle. 1830 Pres- 
cott /’em II. 14s The mountain was hewn into steps. x8sx 
Illustr. Caial. Gi, Exhib. 964 On account of the great .si/e 
, .they had to be hewn down considerably before they could 
be sawed. Mod. Masons hewing stones for the building. 

4 . To cut with an ax or tlielike so as to throw or 
bring down ; to fell or cut wood either for destruc- 
tion or use ; to cut coal from the seam. 

c 1000 Laws of fElfred c. 12 (Schmid) Gif mon oSies wudu 
bmrne’S o 65 e heaweS unaliefedne. [see A. 2 o.]. 

<11340 Cursor M. 1724 (Fairf.) Now. .sir nqe..hew pa 
timbre pat sulde perto. 1388 Wyclip Josh, ix, 21 That 
thei hewe trees and here watris in to the v.sis of al the 
multitude. 15x2 Act 4 Hen, VIII, c. x § 4 To cutte and 
to hew heth in any mannes Grounde. i6xx Bible i Kings 
V. 6 Command thou, that they hew me Cedar trees out of 
Lebanon. 1794 Mbs. Radclu-i.e Myst. Udolpho xv, Even 
the groves of mulherry-tiees had been hewn by the enemy 
to light fires. 1843 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 218 
The liberty of the chase, of fishing, and of hewing wood. 
1863 Hurst Johniau vii. 4x8 We each took a pick and hewed 
a small portion [of coal], 1893 Nfasham N. C. Sketches 
28 Seven men hewed 86 score at i3(f. per score. 

b. esp. with down, to the grotind, and tlie like. 
Also to hew tip, to cut up by the root. 

CX200 Ormin 9283 Illc an treo ., Shall hi pe grand Peon 
limwenn upp. cixgo S. Eug\ Leg. I. 243/160 And hewe 
a-doun pat treo. a 1300 Cursor M. 8807 Son pe tre was 
heun \Gbtt. heuen, Fairf. hewen] dun. 1413 Pilgr. SowU 
(Caxton 1483) IV. iii. 3^ A giete tre was hewen doune for to be 
made a beme. 1326 1 indale Luke iii. 9 Euery tree therfoie 
which biingeth not foi th good frute shalbe hewen doune and 
caste in to the fyre. 1384 PowelA/ojyA Cambria 22x [He] 
caused the woodes to be hewen downe. 1862 Stanley Jew. 
Ch. (1S77) I. XV. 301 Like a common woodcutter, he hewed 
down a bough, and threw it over his shoulder. 

C, To cut down or bring to the ground, etc. (a 
man or beast) with blows of the sword or battle- 
ax ; to sky with cutting blows. 

c 1400 Song Roland 274 , 1 shall bet hys men and hew hym 
to ground. Ibid. 748 He hewethe doun hethyn men full 
many. 1640 tr. Perdere’s Romant of Rom. III. 214 The 
Gyants. .cut andheweddown all beforelhem. 17x3-20 Pobe 
Iliad VI. xo And hewd the enormous giant to the ground. 
1724 R. Falconer Voy. (1760) 25 You must . .hew them [wild 
Hogs] down with your Cutfasses. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist, 
Servia 176 The defenders fled into the streets, where they 
were hewn down by the swords of their enemies. 

6 , To sever (a part from the whole) by a cutting 
blow ; now with away, off, out, from, or similar 
extension. 
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eiooay4£s. Gosp. Matt, x.’ii. 8 Sume heowun |pa5ra treowa 
bojas and strewoclun on Jjone weg. c 1320 Seiiyn Sag. (W.) 
592 The gardiner . . Hew awai the bough. 1340 [see A. 2 ) 3 ]. 
a 1400-30 A texander 3433 pan bad he bernes paira to bynd 
. .& hewe of paire hedis. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 
165 He smote & hewe bothe legges & arines from the 
bodyes. 1389 Warner Alb. Eng. v. ,'ixvii. (1612) 137 Many 
Spurtes hewen off the heeles. 1613 Ceooke Body of Man 
410 Hewen out of the deepe quarries, 1849 Freeman 
Archit. I. I. V. 91 The fragment of rock left when the rest is 
hewn away. 1833 Kingsley Heroes, Thesctis u. 226 The 
man who. . hews off their hands and feet, 
fig. c 1^0 York Myst. xxx, 209 pis harlott pat has hewed 
owre hartis fro oure brestis. 1326 Tindale Rom. xi, 22 Els 
thou shalt be hewen of. 

6. To divide with cutting blows; to chop into 
pieces. Ohs. exc. as in b. 

1383 WvcLiF Job xl. 23 Frendis shul hewen \Vidg. conci- 
dent ; 1388 kerue] hym, marchaundis shul deuydeu hym ? 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 263 She . . hew the flesshe, as doth a 
coke, c 1430 Tzuo CooJcery-bks. 6 Pyke owt pe bonys, an pan 
hewe it, an grynd it srnal in a mortev. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. 160 a/2 They hewe the cordes of the sliyppe and anone 
the shyppe began to breke by the force of the see. 

b. esp. with asunder, in or io pieces, small, or 
other extension, expressing the resulting state. 

13. . Coer de L. 1303 The Duke Renaud was hewe smale 
A 1 to pesys. 1383 Wyclif i Sam. xv. 33 Samuel hewida 
hym into gohbetis before the Lord, c 1400 Maundev. 
(lloxb.) xxxiv. 153 pe prestez .. hewez pe body all in smale 
pecer. 01400 Melayne 1332, I sail, by myghtfull god,.. 
Hewe thi bakke in twoo. 1:1470 Henry Wallace iii. 391 
Harnes and liedis he hew in sonderys fast. 1368 Grafton 
Citron. II. 339 They cut of his armes and legges, and then 
hewed his body all to peaces. i6ii Bible 1 Satn. xi. 7 He 
tooke a yoke of oxen and hewed them, in pieces, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Essex (1840) I. 528 Thomas Barret ..was 
fiom thense liayled forth, and lamentably hewyii a-pieces. 
1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xv. (R.), Him in a hundred parts 
Astolpho liews_. 1841 James Brigand Lv, They think that 
we are hewed into mince-meat. 

7 . To make, form, or produce by hewing (with 
obj. expressing the product). 

To hew one’s way, to make a way for oneself by hewing 
down obstacles. To Itew out, to excavate a hollow passage, 
etc, by hewing. 

a 1100 Gerefa In Anglia IX. 262 Win^^eard settan,dician, 
deorhejie heawan, _ a 1300 Cursor M. 6643 (Cott.) ‘ Heu pe 
suilk tables he said ' Als i pe forwit had puruaid '. 1377 

Langl. P, pi. B. xvii. 24.1 Ac hew fyre at a flynte. 1383 
Wyclif Isa. xxii. 16 Thou heewe out to thee heer a 
sepulchre, 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) ir Theron was 
hewen in grete letters in this wyse [etc.]. 1363 Homilies ii. 
Agst. Per. Idol. iii. (1640) 46 Carved, graven, hewde or 
otherwise formed, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 23 Their 
Canoes or Boats are hued out of one tree, 1697 Dryden 
jEneid ix. 433 While I . .hew a passage through the sleeping 
foe. 1703 Addison / fafyWks. 1811 II. 179 A long valley that 
seems hewn out on pu^o.se to give its waters a passage. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 78 , 1 hewed sixty steps upon this 
slope. 1871 L. Steihen Playgr. Eur. xiii. (1894) 328 The 
ingenious natives have hewed a tunnel into the ice. 
fig. *S86 T, B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. Ep. Ded., This 
Platonical Academie and schoole of moral philosophy . . 
hewen out of the choicest timber of all countries. 1648 
Eikon Bas. xiii. (1687) ®74 Ntir is it so proper to hew out 
religious Reformations by the Sword. i8zz R. G. Wallace 
15 Yrs, India 78 He determined to hew a way for himself to 
distinction through the ranks. 

f 8. Of a horsa or man : To strike (one foot 
against the other) ; cf. Cut w. 27. Obs. or dial. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1638) 319 When a horse trots 
so narrow that he hews one leg upon another. 1617 Mark- 
ham Canal. HI. 74 You may make him ouerreach, or hew one 
foote ouer aqother. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horsem. 177 
By hewing one legge against the other. r8z8 Craven Dial,, 
Hew, to knock one ancle against another. 

Hence Hewed ppl. a,, cut or hacked ; hewn or 
dressed, as stoue. Hewing ppl. a., that hews. 

1331 Bible 1 Kings vi. 36 (R.) Wyth thre rowes of hewed 
stone, r 1570 Turberv. I’a Rayling Route Sycoph. (R.), To 
yeelde his hewed head to hloes. 1376-1600 Edwardes 
Paradise Dainty Devices in Brit. Biol. (1812) III. ig Hew- 
ing axe y” oke doth waste. 163a Sherwood, Hewed or 
hewen, hacki, 

T Hew, sb, Obs. [f. Hew w.] An act of hew- 
ing ; a swinging stroke with an ax or other sharp- 
edged instrument ; hacking, slaughter ; a cut or 
gash produced by hewing. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. viii. 49 Of whom he makes such 
hauocke and such hew, That swarmes of damned soules to 
hell he sends. 1399 A. M. tr. Gahelhouer’ s Bk. Physicke 
Contents, All manner of woundes. .ether through hewes or 
thrustes, throughe shottes, or falles. j6i8 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Merpt-WJierry-Ferry Voy. Wks. (1872) 32 And if that 
King did strike so many blows, As hades and hews upon 
one pillar shows. 

Hew, obs. form of Ewe, PIue, Yew. 

C1473 Piet. Vac. juWr.-Wiilcker 738 Hec verhica, a hew 
, .Hec erna, a hewlambe. 

Hewable (hiz 7 ’ab’l), a. rare, [f. Heww. + 
-ABEE.] Capable of being hewn. 

1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Gcog. 139 Building stones. ,of a 
hewable kind. Ibid. iv. (,i8y5) 46 Quartz-rock, which is no 
longer hewable, like ordinary sandstone. 

Hewar, var. Hubr, Obs. Hewch, obs.f. HEuaH. 
t Hewe. Obs. Also I pi. liiwan, a pi, hiwun, 
2-3 heowe, 4_he‘wen. [OE. hiwan pi. {oi'^Mwa), 
members of a‘ household, domestics, ME. kkven, 
heowen, heirnn, heowes and hewes pi. ; also (later) 
hewe sing. = ON. hjti, hjt'm, OHG. hiwun, htun, 
man and wife, members of the household, domes- 
tics, MDu. huwen domestics (OHG, sing, hiwo 


husband, htwa wife) ; deriv. of hiw-, Goth, lieiwa- 
honsehold (in heiwafraeija, Mk, xiv. 14, ol/tode- 
criroTijs, master of the household, ‘good-man of 
the house'. Cf. Hewen, Hide sb.'^, Hind sbl^i, 
Hied). 

The Teut. hhva- is thought by some to be coradicate with 
L. cvvis citizen,] 

A domestic, a servant. 

a 1000 O. E. Citron, (Laud MS.) an. 737 Hine of slogon 
his hiwan. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Maik v. ig Ga to pinum huse 
to pinum hiwum [c 1160 Hatton C. heowen], aiiyS Cott. 
Horn. 223 Ga inn seSen mid pine hiwun. a 1310 in Wiight 
Lyric P. xiii. 114 Mury hit ys in hyre tour, wyth liatheles 
ant wyth heowes. 1377 Langl. P. IT. B. v. 559 He ne with- 
halt non hewe [A. vi. 42 non hyne] his hire pat he ne hath 
it at euen. Hid. xiv. 3, I have an houswyf hewen and 
children, c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 341 O seriiaunt tray- 
tour, false hoomly hewe. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 173 This fals 
envious hewe. .torneth preising into blame. 

Hewe, obs. f. Heave v. ; erron. f. Hove v, 
Hewel, -ell : see Hickwall. 
t Hewen. Obs. In I hiwen, 3 hewenn. [OE. 
Iiiwen neut., deriv. of hiw- family: see Hewe.] 
Family, household. 

ciooa .''Elfric Gen. xiii. 33 NImaS pa ping pe eowre hi- 
wenu bepurfon. <: 1200 Ormin 594. /AzVf. 608 patt bird wass 
i patt time gehatenn Ytamaress bus, and Ytamaiess liewonn. 

Hewer (hizz'Oi). [f. Heav v. + -euI.] One who 
hews. a. One who cuts wood or stone ; spec, one 
who shapes and dresses stone for building. Cf. 
Hardheweb. b. In Lumbering, ‘ One who uses 
a heavy broad-ax in squaring limber ’ {Cent. 
Diet.'), 

1382 Wvclif I Esdrasvd. 7 The! gene money to heweris of 
btonus, and to leieiis. C1440 Pronip. Parv. Hewar, 
sccator, 1330 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewer oF stones, tailievr de 
pierres. 1671 H. M, tr. Colloq. Erasmus 298 The hewers 
down of timber. 1789 Burns To Capt. Riddel, Our friends 
the Reviewers, tho.se chippers and hewers. 1801 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Heavers, those who follow that branch 
of the masonry trade which consists in the cutting or diess- 
ing of the stone previous to its being placed on the walls. 

e. In a colliery, the man who cuts the coal from 
the seam. 

1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 35 To agiee with your 
Hewers of Coals or Miners, by the Score of Corves. 1867 in 
W. W. Smyth Coal <5- CoaRmining 232 The hewer that 
keeps his safety lamp in the best order. 1883 Law Times 
LXXIX. 176/1 The plaintiff. . a coal hewer or miner. 

d. Hewers of wood ami drawers cf water', 
labourers of the lowest kind; drudges. (From 
foshua ix. 2r.) 

[c 1000 .iElfric Deni. xxix. 11 Buton wuduheawerum and 
pam pe waster berap. 1382 Wvclif Dent, xxix. 1 1 Out taak 
the hewers of tieen, and hem thatberen watris.] 1333 Cover- 
dale pash. ix. 21 Let them lyue, that they maye be hewers 
of wodd and bearers of water for the whole congregacion. 
175s Man No. 25, 2 Even hewers of wood and drawers of 
water are men m a lower degree. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge xx\i, Being butahewerofwoodanddrawerof water, 
she is rheumatic. 

Hewer, variant of Huer ; obs. f. Ewer 2. 

? 1461 in P. Lett. No. 429 II. 75, ij.basanes and ij. hewers. 

Hewgag (hizz’gaeg), tf.S. [Of recent origin. 

It has been suggested that it is ‘ prob. based on gewga%v, 
ajew’s harp'.] 

A toy musical instrument for children, consisting 
of a wooden tube with a hole near one end, and 
the other closed by a piece of parchment, the 
I vibration of which produces a wailing sound. 
(Humorously referred to as a sound of jubilation.) 

1838 S. Bowles in Merriam Life (1885) I. 293 To-day 
Hanscomhe sends a letter ‘ all about it setting it out with 
the accompanying ‘sound of hew-gag’. 1889 Voice (N.Y.) 
21 Nov., When a leading paper, .sounds the hewgag, other 
papers, .take up the cry, and lepeat it. 

Hewgh, int. An imitation of the sound of 
whistling ; = Heugh, Whew. 

1603 Shaks. Lear xv, vi. 93 O well flowne Bird : i' th’ clout, 
i* th’ clout : Hewgh. Giue the woid. 

Hewhall, hew-hole : see FIickwall. 
Hewin, obs. form of Heaven sb. 

Hewing (hiz 7 'ig), Tibl. sb, [f. Hew v. + -ing t.] 
The action of the verb Hew, in various senses. 

c 1440 Promp, Parv. 239/1 Hewynge (or hakkynge), seccio. 
1497 Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 324 For hewyng & 
sa wyng of an Ankere Stoke — viijiA 1373 Willis & Clark 
Cambridge piWdp 1 , 174 Item for hewing, marking, felling 
.. and carriage. 1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horseman 41 
How coraeth the farcin . . by enter-firing, and hewing, and 
lastly by spur-galling. 1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 67 He 
falls to hacking and hewing, as if he would make all fly into 
shivers. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bretner's Greece II. xii. 30 
Blocks of marble in progress of hewing, 
b. Comb,, as hewing-knife, -pick, -stone, etc. 
1404 Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j hewyng knyffe. i6ii 
()oTGR., Marteline, a small hewing picke. 1834 H. Miller 
Sell, ip Schm, (1858) 269 [He] brought his hewing stone .. 
fiom one of the quarries of Moray. 

Hewk(e, var. Huicb Obs., a cloak, 

Hewles, obs. f. Hueiess. Hewmat, -met, 
■mond, -mont, obs. Sc. ff. Helmet. 

Hewil_ (hiuo),ppl. a, [pa. pple, of Hew &.] 

1 . Fashioned by hewing with a chisel, ax, or 
other tool ; made by or resulting from hewing. 

13. . Gam. SfGr. Rnt. 789 Harde hewen ston. 1600 J. Pory 
tr, Leo’s Africa ir, 168 Made of smoothe and hewen stones. 
1713 Berkeley Guardian No. 70 t 2 Small inequalities in 


the surface of the hewn stone. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson 
Chem. Technol. (ed. 2) I. 63 The hewn logs are arianged 
with their sharp edge.s towards the stake, a 1836 H, Mili cr 
Cruise /A'Ar/ X. (1838) 163 Having seen similar mat kings 
on the hewn-woik of ancient castles. 1864 Pusly Lixt, 
Daniel viii. 485 From the hewn stump, which has vitality, 
a strong tiee will slioot forth, 

2 . Excavated or hollowed out by hewing. 

1382 Wyclif Luke xxiii. 33 He .. piittide him in a graue 
hewun. 1326 Tindale Ibid., He .. layed it in an heawen 
toiimbe. 

■pHeWSter''. Obs. [f. I-Iew zz. + -steb,] One 
who hews or hacks. 

1387 Turberv. Trag. T. vm. (1837) 214 Those hewstcis 
diave the hoises hack. 

tHeWSter^. Obs. [f. /zeztv, Hue + -stee.] 
A colonrer, a dyer, 

1600 Chester PI,, Bancs (%.Y.T. S.) S And tlicii you, diets 
and liewsters, Antechilst bringe out. 

t Hewt. Obs. [pio'b. OE. hicivet hewing, 
cutting {Gregory's Past, xxxvi. 25.]), and thus cor- 
responding in sense to OF. copeiz, Coi’ai!.] ? A 
copse ; a grove. 

1373 Turberv. Vcncrie 75 He music lake good heede that 
he come nut too earely into the springs and bevytes wlieie 
he tbinketh that the baite doth feede. [So 1677 in N. Cox 
Genii. Rccreat. 71 ; 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Ilartfi 
Ibid. 82 Now the huntsman should go to seeke an liarte in 
small groties or hewis. 1383 Stanyhurst Mneis 11. (Aib.) 
66 A tumb to Troytowne and mouldy tempil aneereth 
Vowd to thegodly Ceres ; a cipei by the churche seat aliydeth 
,. From diuerse cornets to that hewt wee wyl make aseiii- 
blye. 1616 Bullokar, Hewte, a little copse or groue. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury n. 188/1 Hewts, or .Springs [are] the 
places wheie the Deer feeds ; taken for the small Groves or 
Copyes; and the Spiings the greater Groves. 

Hevs^, obs. Sc. f. H eavy. Hewyd, obs. f, H ued. 
Hewyn, obs. form of Even sb. 

C1473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 801/14 Hie esperes, liew- 
ynstene. Ibid. 41 Hoe crepusculiun. ,s. hewyuLyde. Ibid. 
44 Hoc vespertivi, a hewynsongtyde. 

Hewyn, -yne, -ynn, obs. forms of Heaven. 
Hex- (beks), Gr. ef six, not used in comb, in 
Greek, exc. as standing for Ifa- Hexa- befoie 
a vowel, but used as a combining element in 
modern formations, chiefly in Chem. (where IIexa- 
is more regular), in sense ‘ containing six atoms or 
molecules of the radical or substance ’ ; as hex- 
benzoate, hexbrotnide, hexdecyl (= Hexadeoyl), 
hexjluoride, hexhydric adj. (containing six hydroxyl 
molecules). 

1873 AtwwM' Chem. (ed, 11) 300 Chromium foims a hex- 
fluorule. Ihni. 361 A crystalline mass, consisting of quin- 
tone hexbromide, Ibid. 629 With benzoic acid, it forms a 
dlbenzoate_ and hexbenzoate. Ibid. 803 Quinone treated 
with chlorine yields, as final product, he.xchloiubenzene. 
1877 Ibid. led. 12) II, 160 Hexdecyl or (ietyl Alcohol. 1878 
Kinozett/I «/;«. Chem. 402 Hexhydric alcohol of the general 
formula C»H2i)-i(OH)o. 

Hexa- (heksa), before a vowel hex-, combining 
form of Gr. ef six, freely used in Greek, and forming 
the initial element in various modern technical 
words, some adopted from Greek, others formed 
from Greek elements or on Greelc analogies. In 
Chem. it indicates the presence of six atoms of some 
element, as in hexacarbon, hexacompoitnd (see be- 
low), hexabromide, hexachloride, etc. Hexabasic 
(-bJi-sik) a. Chem., having six atoms of a base, or 
of replaceable hydrogen. He'xacantli, Hexacam- 
tboiis adjs. Biol, [Gr. aicavOa thorn], having six 
spines, rays, or hooks. Hexaca'psular a. Bob., 
having six capsules. Hexaca’rbon a. Chem.,i.Q\\- 
taiiiing six atoms of carbon : cf. Hexanb. || Hex- 
ace (he'ksasz) Cryst. [Gr. anij point], the summit 
of a polyhedron formed by the concurrence of six 
faces, Hexaceto- Chem., in combination, con- 
taining six molecules of acetic acid or acetyl, 
Hexachsetous (heksakrtas) a. Entom. [Gr. xalri/ 
long loose flowing hair], pertaining to the Hexa- 
chsetse, a division of the brachycerous Diptera, con- 
taining those two-winged flies which have a pro- 
boscis composed of six pieces. Hexa'cliroiious 
a. Pros. [Gr. xpovos time], consisting of six morte ; 
hexasemic. Hexaco'lic a. Pros. [Gr. icSiXov 
Colon‘‘^], consisting of six cola. Hexa-compouna, 
a chemical compound of the hexacarbon series: 
see Hexane. HexaooraTlan, -co ralline Zool, 
a, [Coral], pertaining to the Plexacoralla, a 
chief division of the CoralUgena or corals in which 
the fundamental number of intermesenteric cham- 
bers of the body cavity and of the tentacles is six ; 
sb,, one of these corals. Hexa’ctiue, Hexa’cti- 
nal, -acti’nal a. Zool. [Gr, auTLs, &ktlv-os ray], 
having six rays, as a sponge-spicule. Hexactimian 
a. Zool, [as prec.], pertaining to the Plexactinix, 
a group of Actiniaria having septa in pairs, in 
number six or a multiple of six. Hexacyclio a. 
Bot. [Gx. KimXos circle], applied to flowers having 
six divisions of the floral cycle. Hexadactylic a., 
Hexada’ctylons a. Amt. [Gr. MgrvX-os finger, 
toe], having six fingers or six toes ; so Kexa- 
da'ctylism, hexadactylous condition. Ke'xa- 
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draclim Nttniisni. [Dkaciim] , a coin of the value of 
six drachmas. He-xafoil [Foil sb, i], a pattern hav- 
ing six leaf-like divisions or lobes. He'xaglot a. 
[Gr. '•{KSnra tongue], wiitten or composed in six 
languages. Hexa-i’cosaue Chem., one of the higher 
paraffins, 02611 ^4. Hexaldeliycle Chetn. = Capboio 
or Hexyl aldehyde, CgHijO. Hexa-logy [see 
-LOGY’], a treatise on six subjects. Hexane'mous 
a. Zool. [Gr. vruxa thread], having six threads (see 
quot.). HexapaTtite a, [L. partihis divided], 
divided into six paits. Hexape’taloid a. Bot, 
[see Petal and -oid], having six divisions which 
ha\e the ajjpearance of petals; so Hexapetaloi’- 
deoiis a. (see quots.), Hexape-talous a. Bot. 
[Petal], having six petals. Hexapliyllous a. 
Bot. [Gr. <l>vkkov leaf], applied to a calyx having 
six sepals or to a leaf consisting of six leaflets. 
Kexapro'style a. Arch. [Pkostyle], having a 
poitico of six columns in Iront : cf. Hexastyle. 
Hexa-pterous a. [Gr. TTre/jov wing], provided with 
six wings or wing-like appendages. He-xaptote 
[Gr. iTTWTvs, from vtSxti^ case], ' a noun declined 
with six cases ’ (Phillips 1658). He'xarchy [Gr. 
-apxia rule], a group of six states. Hexasemio 
(-srinik) a. Bros. [Gr. Ifdo-p/ios], containing six 
units of time or morae. Hexase’palous a. Bot. 
[Sepal], having six sepals. HexaspeTmons a. Bot. 
[Gr. (Tulpixa seed], six-seeded (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854). Hexastemionous a. Bot. [Gr. ar-^/xcuv 
stamen], having six stamens (Mayne). Hexaster 
(-EE’st3.i) Zool. [Gr. aOTTip star], in sponges, a star 
or stellate spicule with six (usually equal) rays. 
Hexasterophorous (-msterp’foros) a. Zool. [Gr. 
-(/)opos bearing], provided with hexasters, as the 
tribe Ilexasterophora of silicious sponges. Hexa‘- 
stichous a. Bot. [cf. Hexastioh], arranged in six 
rows (Mayne 1854). Hexastigrnx [Gr. (rTi'7/xa 
prick, mark], a figure determined by six points: 
cf. liEXAGiiAM. HexasyUa-bic a. [Gr. i^aatvk- 
ka^os : see Syllabic], consisting of six syllables. 
Hexatetrahe-dron = Hexakistbtrahedeon. 


1878 Kingzett A!«/w. CJiem. 101 Stadeler .. constructed 
upon them the theory of bilirubin as a *he.xabasic acid. 
1880 lir. A. Miller's Elem, Ckem, ni. i. (ed. 6) 300 The 
"hexabromide CoHoBro can readily be obtained. 1870 Rol. 
LESTON Anivt. Life 251 The .. *hexacanth embryo ..has 
become greatly distended. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 
1008 The embryo of the cestodes Is provided with six book- 
lets (hence the term ‘he.xacantli’). i8s4_Mavne Expos. 
Le.v,, Hexacauthm . . liaving six rays .. .six-rayed: *hexa- 
canthous. 177S Ash, '*Hexaca.psular, having six seed 
vessels. 1866 Oavmo Anim. Chesn. 109 *Hexacarbon com- 
pounds such as amido-caproic acid or leucine. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., ^Hexaceiodextrin, a substance obtained when 
starch is heated to 160° C. with acetic anhydride. 1880 
Cleminshaw Wurtd Atom. The. 233 The ffiexachloride of 
ruthenium is unknown. iB 660 dlij^o Au/m. C/i<?w, 66 ’^Hexa- 
compounds, including caproic acid, leucine, and grape sugar. 
1877 Huxley A»at. Inv. Aniin. 163 Another tabulate coral, 
Pocillopora, is a true *K[exacorallan. 1887 Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 417 Modifications of the triaxon *hexactine type. 
1877 A thenieum i Dec. 703/1 Of *ljexactinian corals. 1875 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 554 Polycarpm. Flowers 
penlacyclic or *hexacyclic. i88o Proctor IVays 213 

The descendants of four grandparents of whom one only 
was *hexadactylic. 1828 Webster, ‘^Hexadactylous, having 
.six toes. 1807 Robi^sok Archxot. Grsca v. xxvi. 548 Penta- 
drachms and *hexadrachms. i86z d'. Kens. Spec. Exhib. 
vl. 58 A vertical central stem rising from a wide ^hexafoil- 
shaped base. iSg^A thenmiim 13 Apr. 480/3 A small medieval 
paten . . sunk inbexafoil. 1882-3 SchaffA'mcj'c/- Relig.Knowl. 
III. 2290 The *hexag!ot edition of the Psalter published at 
Rostock, 1643. 286^7 W. A. Miller Chem. (ed. 4) III. 323 
*Hexaglyceuc bromhydrin. 1889 Watts' Diet. Chem., 
*Hexa-lcosane . . a soft waxy substance found among the 
products of the distillation of cerotic acid. 1880 Millers 
Elem. Chem. III. 7S1 Normal primary ^hexaldehyde . . ob- 
tained by the distillation of a mixture of calcic normal 
hcxylate and calcic formate. 1881 Atheiisum 22 Jan. 234/3 
Mr. Scott’s ^hexalogy closes with \yhat we may call a sairic 
chapter on cubic determinants. 1834 Mayne Expo^ Lex., 
Uexanemus . . Having six threads . . six-armed : *hexane- 
mous. 1819 Pantologia, *Hexapeialoid corol, m botany, 
divided so near to the base as to have the appearance of 
a six-petalled corol, but in reality one-petalled, as in aga- 
panthus. 184s Lindley Sch. Bot. vlii. (1858) 129 Flowers 
hexapetaloid, irregular. 1830 — Naf . Sysi. Bot. 252 Some 
of them have both the calyx and corolla equally formed, 
and colouied so as to be undistinguishable, unless by the 
manner in which those parts originate: these constitute 
the %exapetaloideous form. 1727 Bailey vol. II, '"Bexa. 
petalows, composed of 6 leaves, as the Ftltx, PulsaitUa, 
etc. X7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Hemerocalhs, Ihe 
flower IS hexapetalous. 2773 Ash, *Hexaphyllous. 1873 
Encycl. Brit. II. 412 The propylmum . . as applied to tjie 
Acrmiolis . . consists of a Done *hexaprostyle portico in- 
ternally. 2834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hexaptenis^ {Bot.), 
provided witrsix wings, as the capsule of the FritiUana 
imperialis. {EntomoL), applied to the Phalxna hexaptera, 
because the male seems to have a third 
wings .. six-winged: *hexapterous. 2799-2803 S. Turner 
Anglo-Sax. (1836) I. m- vii. 206 [Ethelfnth] conv^ed the 
Saxon States in England into an hexarchy. 2^ F. H. 
Hill G. Canning xxin. 227 The Concert of Europe .. a 
despotic hexarchy of States. 1870 Bentley A 216 A po y- 
sepalous calyx may consist of two or nmre parts . . he^ 
sepalous of six. 2863 *Hexastigm [see Hexagram 2]. 
Academy 28 Mar. 262/3 To render the Akaje metre by two 
decasyllabic, one *hexasyllabic, and one octos> liable line. 


HexacllOTcl (hcksMi-^jcl). &his. [acl. lateGr. 
e^axopS-os, f. k^a- Hexa- + x^P^V string, Chord, 
Cf. F. hexacordel\ 

1 . A diatonic series or scale of six notes, having 
a semitone between Ike third and foiiith. 

Adopted instead of the ancient Tetkachord as the unit of 
analy.sis, in the scheme attributed to Guido d’ Aiezzo (nth c.), 
in which all lecognized notes weie distributed among seven 
hexachords j see Gamut. 

1730 Pepuscii Treat. Harmony 76 It is by Canons and 
Fugues that we may be sensible of the Error of those, that 
reject the Hexachords as Useless. 1834 Bushnan in Circ. 
Sc. (c 2863) I. 289/2 A plaintive melody, consisting of an 
ascending and dweending scale of the hexachord. 1880 
W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mns. I. 735 We look down 
upon his [Guido’s] Hexachords from the perfection of the 
Octave. He looked up to them from the shortcomings of 
the 'Petrachord. 

t 2 . The interval of a sixth. Obs. 

1694 W. Holder Harmony viii. (1732) 146 Hexachord, 
major and minor._ 2727-42 Chambers Cycl., Hexachord, in 
the antient music, a concord commonly called, by the 
moderns, a sixth .. hexachord is two-fold, greater and 
lesser. 

3 . ‘ A musical instrument vitk six strings ’ 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1858). 

Hexactinellid (ke-ksaektine lid), a. and sd. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hexactinellidm (f. Gr. ef six 
aier'is (aicriv-) ray-l-L. dim. -ell-) : see -id.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to the HexactineUidse, 
a family of siliceous sponges. 

1865 Dawson in Relics Prim. Life viii. (2897)201 Spicules 
of sponges, some simple and others hexactinellid. 1879 
Nicholson Palaeont. (ed. 2) I, 147 At the present day we 
find an abundance of Hexactinellid sponges. 

B. sh. A sponge of this family. 

1879 Nicholson Palxont. I. 147 In the Teiliary period 
comparatively few Hexactinellids make their appearance. 

So HexactineTline fl. = prec. A. {Cent. Dl) 
ITexad (heks^d). [ad. Gr. efos, -ad- a group 
of six, f. ef six.] 

1 . The number six (in the Pythagorean System) ; 
a series of six numbers. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. x. (2687) 328/1 The Pytha- 
goreans held the number Six to be peilect . . The names of 
the Hexad are these. 

2 . A group of six. 

iBjg G. Sm-MOVi H igJier Plane Curves \i. (ed. 3) 234 The 
following two groups of hexads of bitaiigents. Ibid., 'These 
1008 and 3040 hexads have been studied by Hesse as bitan- 
gents whose twelve points of contact lie on a proper cubic. 

3 . Chem. An element or radical that has the 
combining power of six units, i.e. of six atoms of 
hydrogen. Chiefly attrib. or adj. 

2^ Roscoe Elem. Chem. 287 Six molecules of water in 
which half of the hydrogen is replaced by a hexad group. 
2877 W. A, Miller's Elem. Ckem. i. (ed. 5) 34 Hexads or 
Elements, each atom of which in combining may represent 
six atoms of Hydrogen. 

Hence Hexa'dic of the nature of a hexad 
(sense 3). 

1873 Fmvnes' Chem.jiA. 11) 231 Sulphur has. .lately been 
shown to form certain organic compounds in which it is 
tetradic, and others in which it appears to be hexadic. 
HexadecSiXie (he'ksadr'ke'n). Chem, [mod. 
f. Gr. efa- IIexa- -b diteo. ten (for Gr. emaiSeKa six- 
teen) + -ANE.] The paraffin of the 16-carbon 
series, also called Cetane. So Hexadecolc a. 
Hexade'cyl, the radical CjeH33, also called Cetyl. 

1873 WArrs Diet. Chem. VI, Hexadecyl. 1880 IP. A. 
Miller's Elem. Chem. iii. i. (ed. 6) 163 Hexadecane Deriva- 
tives. 2889 Watts’ Diet. Chem., Hexadecoic Acid. 

II KexaeuieroxL (heksatrmer^n). Also hexa- 
meron. [Late L. hexaemeron (the title of a 
work by Ambrose) = Gr. e^arjfitpov, neut. of efaq- 
pspos of or in six days, f. six -P rjpipa day ; >7 
e^arjptpos was the title of a work by Basil.] The 
six (lays of the creation ; a history of the creation, 
as contained in Genesis ; or a treatise thereon, as 
the works of Basil the Great and Ambrose. 
a 2393 Harrison MS. Chronol. II. title (in Descr. Engl. 
1877 I. App. 1. p. xlvii). The hexameron or worke done in 
those sixe dales wherein the worlde was created. 2631 Biggs 
Nesu Disp. Pref. ii His hebdomadal work of the Hexameron 
Fabilck. 2696 Whiston Th. Earthiw. (1722) 259 In the 
first Constitution of the Expansum or Firmament on the 
jnii Day of the Hexasmeron there would be Clouds. 2832 
C. Wordsworth Occas. Serm. Ser. iii. 19 Let us not allow 
our souls to dwell in a sabbaih-less Hexameron of earthly 
care and toil. xSSfi W. R. Smith s Encycl. Brit. LCyA. 
225/2 The older account of the creation in Gen. ii. . . does not 
recognize the hexaemeron, and it is doubtful whether the 
oiiginal sketch of Gen. i. distributed creation over six days. 
Hence Hexaemeric (heksaifmeTik) a., pertaining 
to the six days of the creation. 

289^ Athenxnm ig Oct 335/2 The hexaemeric work of 
creation. 

Hexagon, (he'ksagjin). [ad. late L. hexagon- 
urn, a. Gr. efdyoiy-oM, neut. sing, of e^dycuvos six- 
cornered, f. six -P -yoovos, f. stem of ywv'ia angle, 
Cf. F. hexagone.'] 

1 . Geom. A plane figure having six sides and six 
angles. (Loosely said of bodies of hexagonal 
section.) 

2370 Billingsley Euclid iv. xvi. 124 We may in a Hexa- 
gon geuen either describe or circumscribe a circle. [i57* 


DiGGes Pantom. lli. viii. R j a, By the rules giuen in Plani- 
metia, yee shall finde the area of the lesser Hexagonum.] 
idgi Ray Creation i. (R.l, The space about any point may 
be filled up either by six equilateral triangles, or four squaies, 
or thiee hexagons. 1788 Reid A ct. Powers in. il. (R.1, Bees 
.. make their cells regular hexagons. 2860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang. i. 23 The waxen hexagon of the bee. 
b. attrib. or adj. = Hexagonal. 

1754 Bp. Pococke Trav. (2889) II. 72 Two hexagon towers. 
Hlustr. Catal. Gt. E.vhib. 765 Hexagon and octagon 
Gothic fonts. 

2 . Fortif. A foit with six bastions, 

1669 Mariner's Mag. 5 Let the Fort be an Hexa- 

gon, that is, of six Bastions. 1727-42 in Chambers Cycl. 

tience He’xagoiiize v. [cf. Gr. efayoiw'f-eii/], 
trans. to make into a hexagon, to render hexa- 
gonal. 

1883 J. M. CowPER Our Parish Bhs.ll. 42 Some, .church- 
warden, .seems to have endeavoured to ‘ hexagonise ’ the 
font by chipping off some of its corners. 

Hexagonal (heksre'gonal), a. {sbP) Also 7 
erron. exagonal. [f. FIexagon -p -al.] 

1 . Of or peitaining to a hexagon ; of the shape of 
a hexagon ; having six sides and six angles. 

1372 Digges Pantom. iv. v. Viij b. The Diameter of the 
circle described within a Pentagonum is eqnall to the sides 
hexagonall and decagonall of the comprehending circle. 
2664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 49 Poppy Seeds . . are like an 
Hony-Comb on the Surface, with regular Sides and Angles, 
making all of them pentagonal and hexagonal areola’s. 1862 
Tyndall Mountaineer, viij. 67 Natuie, prodigal of beauty, 
rains down her hexagonal ice-stars year by year. 

b. Hexagonal nnmhers, the series of Polygonal 
numbers i, 6 , 15, 28, 45, 66, 91, etc., formed by 
continuous summation of the arithmetical series i, 
5, 9, 13, 17, 2 1, 25, etc. 

(If any one of these be multiplied by 32 and 4 added to 
the pioduct the result will be a square number.) 

2727-42 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Polygonal uumier. ijgQ 
Hutton Math. Diet, 1. 468/2 If that common difference . . 
be 4, the series will be hexagonal numbers or hexagons. 

2 . Of solids ; Whose section is a hexagon ; con- 
structed on a hexagon as base. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. 11. i. 53 As for the figure of 
ciYStalL.it is for the most part he.xagoiiall or six corneul. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII. 102 Each cell is like 
that of the bee, he.x.agonal. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 
447 Quaitz, .When ci’y.stallized in hexagonal pyramids.. is 
called mountain crystal. 2872 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 
1. xii. 357 When silica crystallises, we have formed these 
hexagonal prisms capped at the ends by pyramids, 

3 . Cryst, Denominating one of the principal 
systems of crystallization, which is referred to three 
lateral axes, normally inclined to each other at 60°, 
and a vertical axis at right angles to these and 
differing from them in length. Also, Of or be- 
longing to this system. 

1837 DanaATOz. ii. (1844) 33 Hexagonal System, The ver- 
tical solid angles of the rhombohedron aie formed by the 
meeting of ihiee equal planes. 1878 Gurney CrysiaUogr. 
38 The line of inteisection of six symmetral planes is an 
axis of hexagonal symmetry. 2893 Story-Maskelyne 
CrysiaUogr. Index, Hexagonal axes. 

B. sb. A hexagonal number. 

1796 Hutton Math. Did. II. 258/2 The angles . . of the 
hexagonal.s [are] six. 

Hence Hexa’gonally adv., in a hexagonal man- 
ner ; in the form of a hexagon ; according to the 
hexagonal system of crystallization. Hexa'goual- 
ize V. trails., to form into hexagons, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, He.vagonaUy. 2794 G. Adams Nat. 
<4 Exp. Philos. II, xvi. 233 Its sides are flat, and from its 
base, hexagonally divided. iZgjDmKMin. (1844) 67 A hex- 
agonally prismatic ciystal of white lead. 1870 Atlienseum 
2 Apr. 454 With, a small he-xagonalized map in his pocket, 
the traveller , . could always tell his distance to a nicety. 

t HexagO’nial, a. Obs. rare, [f, late L. hexa- 
gonium Hexagon - i- - al.] = Hexagonal. 

1609 C. Butler Fern. Mon. (1634) ip4 Each hexagonial 
bottom of one side, answereth three third parts of the hexa- 
gonial Bases of three contiguous Cells on the other side. 
2678 CuDwoRTH Intelt. Syst. i. iii. § 37. 258 The Bees . . 
in framing their combs and hexagonial cells. 2775 Ash, 
Exagonial. 

So T Hexag-G'nian a, 0 (JA=prec. 

2598 R. H.aydock jr. Lomaszo i. 221 Their ouaje . . tem- 
ples/, as also their circular, pentagonian, hexagonian, octo- 
gonian, square, and crosse ones. 

t Hexagomical, a. Obs, rare. [f. Hexagon 
- 1- -10 -h -AT..] = Hexagonal. 

2637 s. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 71 Each hexagonlcal 
bottome of one side, answereth to three third parts of the 
hexagonlcal basis of three contiguous cells on the other .side. 
1679 M. Rusden Disc. Bees g Their several Combs, and 
hexagonical Cells. 

Hexagouoxis (hekssegonas), a. Bot. [f. 
Hexagon + -0D3.] Having six edges; hexagonal 
in section. (Often written 6 -gonous.) 

1870 Hooker Stud, Flora 330 Stratiotes aloides.. Fruit., 
flagon-shaped, 6-gonous, green. 

+ Hexagony. Obs. rare-^. [ad. late L. hexa- 
gotiium (Ambrose), by-form of hexagonum FIexa- 
gon,] A hexsgonal structure, as the cell of a bee. 

165s Bramhall Disc. agst. Hobbes iii. Wks. 1844 32 

When I read in St. Ambrose of their [bees’] ' hexagonies ’ or 
sexangular cells. 

Hexagram (he'ksagriEm). [f. Hexa- ■+ Gr. 
ypdfi/M line, letter.] 

1 . A figure formed by two intersecting equilateral 
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triangles, each side of the one being parallel to a 
side of the other, and the six angular points coin- 
ciding wth those of a hexagon, 

1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. 256 Paracelsus ascribes a 
similar degree of virtue to the hexagram. 

2 . Geom, A figure of six lines. 

The term is spec, applied to ; (a) Pascal's mystic hexa- 
gram, which is formed by line.s joining six points on a conic, 
and has the property that the intersections of the first and 
fourth, the second and fifth, and the third and sixtii of these 
lines lie on one straight line ; (i) Brianchon! s hexagram, 
vvliich is a six-sided figure circumscribed about a conic, and 
has the property that the three lines joining opposite angles 
intersect In one point. 

1863 R. Townsend iJ-fad. Geom. I. 145 In a hexastigra or 
hexagram every triangle determined by thiee points or lines 
is said to be the opposite of that determined by the remain- 
ing thtee. i88s Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 33S He [Pascal] 
establi.shed the famous theorem that the intersections of the 
ihi ee pairs of opposite sides of a he.xagon inscribed in a conic 
are collincar. This propo.sition, which he called the mystic 
hexagram, he made the keystone of his theory. 

3 . In CMnese literature, one of the sixty-four 
figures, consisting each of six parallel (whole or 
divided) lines, which form the basis of the ‘ Yih- 
king ’ or ‘ book of changes 

1882 R. K. Douglas China xlx. 359 Following each hexa- 
gram occur a few sentences of the ouginal text. 1882 
Atheiixuni 2 Sept. 296/3 *I'he ‘Yi King’, or ‘Book of 
Changes’, consists of sixty-four hexagiams, the component 
parts of which are whole or divided lines, placed one over 
the_ other in a certain fanciful otder, and called by a name 
which in its turn suggests an explanation found in the text. 

II Hexagynia (heksadgi'nia). Bot. [mod. Bot. 
L., f. Hexa- + Gr. 'fvvfj woman, female, taken in 
sense of ‘female organ, pistil’.] In the Sexual 
Sptem of Linnaeus, an order of plants having six 
pistils. Hence He'xagyn, a plant of this order. 
Hexagymian, Hexagynious adjs., belonging to 
this order. Hexagyiious (heksac’d^inas) a., having 
six pistils. 

1778 Iaqiitvocit Flora Scot. 21 1 Enneandria, Hexagynla, 
Butoinm. 1828 Webster, Hexagyu ., Hexagynian. 1834 
Mayne Expos. Lex,, Hexagynious. 

Hesiahedral (heksahrdral, -he'dral), a. Geom. 
and Cryst. Also hexaedral. [f. next -)- -al.] 
Of tlie form of a hexahedron ; having six faces. 

1800 tr. Lagrange' sC hem. I. 381 A salt crystallized in long 
hexaedraUaminEe, 1803-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed.3) 
ao6 Amphi-he.xahedral [crystal ],i.e. hexahedral in two senses, 
because by viewing the planes in two different directions, we 
obtain two six-sided_surfaces. iSii Pinkerton Petral. I, 
323 Steatite, crystallised in hexahedral prisms. 1828 Stark 
Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 483 The Hexahedral or tessular form. 
So f Hexahe'drical a. (in same sense). 

1666 Bovle Orig. Formes .j- Qual,, Like the Chrystals of 
Salt-pette..Iong and Hexaediical. i66g — Contn, New 
Exp. 1, (1682) 103 If a Hexahedrical Bit be employed it will 
make the Cavity almost as cylindrical as can be desired. 

Hexahedron (heksahrdr^n, -he'dr^n). Geom. 
and Cryst. Also 6-7 hexaedron, 7-8 -um. [neut. 
sing, of Gr. e^deSpos, f. ef six + 'iSpa seat, base. 
Cf. F. kexaSdre.] A solid figure having six faces ; 
esj?. the regtilar hexahedron or cube. 

1571 piGGES Pantom. IV. Def. xiv. T ij a, Plexaedron or 
Cvbvs is a solide figure, enclosed with sixe equally squares. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 122 Sal Armoniac [shooting] into 
Hexaedruras. 1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 299 The Side of 
the Plexaedron. 1893 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § i63 
The square hexahedron or crystallographic cube. 

Hexakis-, Gr. six times, forming an 

initial element in some crystallographical terms. 
He-'Xakisoctalie'axoii, a solid figure contained 
by forty-eight scalene triangles. IIe:xaltistetra- 
he-dron, a solid figure contained by twenty-four 
scalene triangles, being the bemihedral form of the 
hexakisoctahedron. 

1831 Illnstr. Caial, Gi. Exhib. isi Two trapezohedrons 
joined together produce the hexakisoctohedron. 1878 Gur- 
ney Crystallogr. go This form may be called indifferently 
the hexakisoctahedron or the octakishexahedron. 1893 
Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 187 The forty-eigH 
scalenohedron or hexakisoctahedron occurs as a self-existent 
form only in the diamond. Ibid. § 1S9 Of the hexakistetra- 
hedron . . the minerals blende and fahlore offer the prominent 
examples. 

_ Hexa'iueral, a. [f. as next + -al.] Consist- 
ing of six parts or divisions. 

1879 Nicholson Palmont. (ed. 2) I. 1S2 A ‘ hexameral ’ 
arrangement of the septa. 

Hexamerous (heksmuneros), a. [f. Hexa-t 
G r. /t^P'oy part-)- -ous.] a. Bot. Plaving the parts 
of the dower-whorl six in number. (Often written 
6 -merotes.) b. Zoot. Having the radiating parts 
or organs six in number, as an actinoid zoophyte. 

1837 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 403 Melantjiacece . . Herbs with 
..regular fi-merous and 6-androus flowers. 1877 Huxley 
Altai. Inv. Atiim. iii. 139 'The finally hexamerou.s Antho- 
zoon passes through a tetramerous and an octomerons stage. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 2. 176 In Monocotyledons, so- 
called hexaraerous blossoms are really trlmerous, the sixes 
being double sets of three, 

Hexameter (beksse'm/toi), a. and sb. Also 
(4 exam.etron(e, -ouu, -ytron), 6-7 hexametre, 
exameter. [a. L. hexameter adj. and (sc. versus^ 
sb,, ad. Gr. i^dperp-os, f. <fa- Hexa- -h ptirpov 
measure,, metre. Cf. F. hexamltre (1511).] 


A. adj. (Now only as altrib. use of sb.) 

1 . Bros. Consisting of six metrical feet ; esp. of the 
form of tbe dactylic hexameter. 

1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, i. viii. 16 a, A soiige 
ofKxameter Veises. 1601 Holland /’/// y' I. i8g The heroick 
01 hexametre verse we acknowledge to haue come first from 
the Oracle of Pythius Apollo. 1611 '^\.ovi\o,Hesaittetro, an 
exametei verse. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Some of tlte 
Flench and English poets have attempted to compose in 
hexameter verses, but without success. 1736-82 J. Wakton 
Ess. Pope (Mason), In he.xaineter and pentameter verse, 
b. Composing or writing hexameters. 

1837 SvD. Smith Let. to Singleton Wks. 1839 11 . 289/1 
A vast receptacle for hexameter and pentameter boy.s. 
f 2 . humorously of an insect : Having six feet. 
1632 J. Taylor (Water P.) Jourti. IFales (1859) li-™' 

biodered all over with such liexameter pouched eiinins (or 
vermin) as are called lice in England. 

B. sb. A ‘verse’ or line of six metrical feet; esp. 
the dactylic hexameter (yatalectic), which in tlie 
typical form consists of five dactyls and a trochee, 
or (in Latin poets) more commonly a spondee ; 
for any or all of the first four dactyls spondees 
may be substituted, but in the fifth foot a spondee 
is admitted only for special effect. 

In English and German hexameters, stress is substituted 
for length in the first syllable of each foot; but it is often 
sought to combine with this an observance of quantity. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 91 They ben versified com- 
munely Of vj. feet which men clepen Exametion {v.rr. 
exametroun, examytron, exametrone]. 1379 E. IC. Gloss. 
Spenser's Sheph. Cal. May, Emblem, The.se Emhlemes make 
one whole Hexametre. c 1645 Howell AtfW. (1650) 11 . Iv. 77 
Tliese 6 notes, Ut, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, . . are all compre- 
hended in this E.xameter, ‘ Ut Kelevet Miseruin Fatunt 
Solitosque Labores’. 1731 Johnson RatnblerJAo. 88 T 10 
We have already tried and rejected the hexameter of the 
ancients, a 1834 Coleridge Ovtdian Elegiac Metreyi\ss. 
1877 II. 344 In the hexameter rises the fountain’s silvery 
column, In the pentameter aye falling in melody back. — 
Note Poet. Wks. (1893) 614/2 The following verse from the 
Psalms is a rare instance of a perfect hexameter . . in the 
English language : — God came | up with a | shout : our [ 
Loid with the] sound of a I trumpet. 1868 Tennyson 
Lucretius ii Fancy-borne perhaps upon the rise And long 
toll of the Hexameter. 1870 Swinburne Ess. fy Stud. (1875) 
272 Thejfeeble and tuneless form of metre called hexameters 
in English. 

b. Comb. 

1399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 4 Such a nigling Hexameter- 
founder as he [Homer] was. 

Hexa'metral, a, [f. prec. -h -al.] Of or pei- 
tainiug to the hexameter. 

i8i8 J. C. Hobiiouse Hist. Illnsi. (ed. 2) 376 He could 
not employ the hexametral structure. Ibid. 442 [Italian] 
heroic verses have not the advantage of the hexametral 
length. 

Hexametric (heksame-trik), a. [f. prec. -f -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to a hexameter ; consisting of six 
metrical feet ; composed in hexameters. 

1783 Warton Pref. to Miltods Smaller Poems (T.), That 
Ovid among the Latin poets was Milton’s favouiite, appears 
not only from his elegiac but his hexametric poetry. 1867 
Swinburne Ess. 4 Stud. (1873) 164 The verses are faultless, 
are English, are hexametric. 

So Hexante'tiical a. =prec. 

17^4 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry lix. (1840) III. 370 His 
version ofNaogeorgus’shexametrical poem. 1861 Sat. Eev. 
27 Apr. 423/1 The intricacies of the hexametrical cffisura. 

Hexametrist (beksm-mz'trist). [f. as prec. -h 
-iST.] One who composes or writes hexameters. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 338 That the Eng- 
lish dialect.. will be found inferior to the German for the 
purposes of the hexametrist. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. VI. 
434_ Clau dian, and even . . Merobaudes, stand higher in purity, 
as in life and poetry, than all the Christian hexametrists. 

Hexa’metrize, v. [f. as prec. + -ize.] a. 

iiitr. To compose or write hexameters, b. trans. 
To put in hexametrical form ; to celebrate in hexa- 
meters. 

1797 Taylor in Monthly Mag. III. 338 If. .to hexa- 
metrize should become an amusement of our poets. 1799 
Southey in Robberds Mem. W. 7 'aylor I. 301 A little prac- 
tice has enabled me to hexametrize with facility. 1831 
Fraser’s Mag. XLIII. 249 The poet stands by hexameteriz- 
ing his success. 

Hexametro-, stem of Gr. l^dpcrpos Hexa- 
METEB used .ns formative element and comb, form, 
as in Hexametro 'grapher [see -gkapher], a 
writer of hexameters, a hexametrist. Hexaiue- 
troma'nia, a mania for writing hexameters. 

1863 Loud. Rev, 24 June 672/2 Homer is the quintain of 
most hexametrographers. 1865 .SVii. Alcu. g Dec. 736 Distaste 
for the new hexametro-mania had predisposed English in- 
stincts to enjoy a wholesome native metre, by way of an- 
tidote. 

Il Hexandria (hekssc-ndria). Bot, [mod.L, 
(LinntEus 17.^5), f. Gr. ef six -)- dvSp-, stem of dvijp 
man, male, in sense of ‘ male organ, stamen ’.] A 
class of plants in the Sexual System of Linnteus 
having six (equal) stamens. 

Hexandria, in botany. .Plants 
of this class are garlic, hyacinth, etc. 1794 Martyn Rous- 
seau's Bat, ix. 88 The sixth class, hexandria, whose beautiful 
flowers have six stamens. 

Hence Hexa’jider, a plant of the class Hexan- 
dria. Hexa'ndrian, -ions adjs., of or pertaining 
to that class. Kexa'ndric, Kexa'ndrous adjs,^ 
having six (equal) stamens. 


1828 Webster, Hexandcr, in Iiotany, a plant h.Tving .six 
stamens, llcxatidrian, having six stamens. 1830 Lindluy 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 228 Them is a tendency . . to hecoine puii- 
tnndrous, or even hexandrous. 1834 IVIayne Expos. Lex., 
llexandiioiis, or hexandrous. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. t. v. 
51 Daffodil has .. stamens epipliyllous, he.vandrous. 1886 
Syrl. Soc. Lex., Ilexandric . . Ilcxatuirious. 

Hexane (he-ksF'n). Chem. [f. Gr. six + 
-ANE.] The paraffin of the hexacarbon series, 
C|;IIj.j ; of this Iheie are five forms. So Hexene 
(he'ksfn), the olefine of the hexacarbon series 
(CgHjg), also called hexylene, homologous and 
polymeric with ethene ; it exists in numerous 
metameric forms. Hexiiie (heksoin), the hydro- 
carbon C(jH,q of the same series. Hexoio acid, 
C(;IIj202, the same as caproic acid. Hexo'ylene, 
one of the isomeric forms of hexine. 

1877 Watts Auruwiw' Chcin. (cd. 12) I J. 48 Noi mal *He.\'anc 
or Dipropyl occurs in the light oils of Bogliead and 
Cannel coal, and abundantly in Pennsylvanian petroleum. 
1897 Rem.son Theo7-ct. Chem. (ed. 5) 208 Five hexanes aie 
po.ssible according to the theory, and all of them ai_e known 
..Normal hexane is formed when normal piopyllodide is 
heated with sodium. 1877 Watts Fomnes' Chem. (ed. 12) 
II. 59 ’^Uexeneo'c Hexylene, CoHia. Two hydrocarbons of 
this composition have been obtained, one from secondary, 
the other from tertiary, hexyl alcohol. Ibid. 177 Hexene 
Glycols, CoHi2(OH)2. Ibid. 64 *Hexines, CoHio. Hexoylene. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hexine CcHio . ; a mobile liquid ob- 
tained by Berthelot by acting on allyl iodide with sodium. . 
also called Dziz/AA ^877 Watts Fenunes' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 
294 *Hexoic or Caproic acid.s, CgHiiOz .. There ate eight 
possible forms of these acids, analogous to the eight pentyl 
alcohols. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., '''Hexoylene, CoHio, (Javen- 
tou’s teim for the hexine of petroleum oil foimed in the pie- 
paration of hexylic alcohol. 

t He‘Xangle> obs. [A hybrid formation f. 
Hex(a- -h Angle.] = Hexagon. Also attrib. = 
Hexagonal. 

1637 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins, Ded. 3 The fabriclc of 
her hexangle Combs. Ibid. 69 The wise Bee is not ignoiant 
of Geometrical inventions, all her cells are hexangle.s. 

Hexangular (hekste-qgi/^lai), a. [f. prec., 
after angular,'] Having six angles ; hexagonal, 
1663 Hooke Microgr. 88 Hexangular prismatical bodies. 
zri7ii Ken Hymnariwn Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 120 The Bees 
who in their secret Hive, Mansions Hexangular contiive. 
1871 Tyndall J’ c. (1879) II. v. 66 In strict accoid- 
ance with this hexangular type. 

Hence Hexa-ug'ularly adv. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

He'xaped. Also erron. hexi-, hexopecl. [A 
hybrid formation f. Hex(a- -h L. p'es, ped- foot.] 

1 1 . A measure of six feet. Obs, rare— 

1623 Cockeram, Hexapede, a fatliome. 

2 . A cieature with six feet, a hexapod, (In quot. 
1865, humorously, a six-wheeled locomotive.) 

1828 Webster, Hexaped,^ an animal having six feet. (Ray, 
and Johnson after him, write this hexapod", but it is better 
to pursue uniformity, as in qttadruped, ceutipedi) 1863 
E. Bukuitt Walk Land''s End 7 The terrible hexiped of 
the fiery eyes. 

II Hexapla (he-ksapla). Also anglicized hexa- 
ple. [a. Gr. (rd) t^airXa (the title of Origen’s 
work), neut. pi. of k^atrXovs, -irkoos sixfold, f. 
six (Hexa-) + -irXoos -fold.] 

A sixfold text in parallel arrangement, as that 
made by Origen of the Old Testament, and that of 
the New published by Bagster. 

[1608 Willet {title) Hexapla in Genesin : that is, sixfold 
comnientarie vpon Genesis.] 1613 PuRchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 17Q Of all these Origen compounded his Hexapla. 
1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xviii. 178 He maintains 
that the Tetraples and Hexaples of Origen were not so 
call’d from the four or six Columns, but that they weie 
call’d Tetraples, because they contain’d a fourfold Version ; 
Hexaples because they comprehended six Veisions. 1841 
{title) The English Hexapla, exhibiting the six important 
English translations of the New Testament Scriptures. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Hexaple, the combination of 
six versions of the Old Testament by Origen is so called : 
viz., the Septuagint, Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus, one 
found at Jericho, and another at NLcopolis. 

Hence Ke'xaplar, Hexapla'i'ian, Hexapla'xic 
adjs., of the form or character of a hexapla. 

_ 1828 Webster, Hexaplar, sextuple, 1845 S. Davidson 
in Kitto's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. II. 733/1 His [Ongen’s] lecensioii 
is called the Hexaplarian text. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig, Knowl, III. 2286 The hexaplar veision of sundry 
portions of the Old Testament, made by Paul of Telle, 
A.D. 616. 1894 Athenximi 26 May 681/2 The papyrus [of 
Ezekiel] . , contains tlexaplavic critical signs. 

Hexapod (heksappd), sb. and a. [ad. Gr. e^a- 
TToS- six-footed, f. % six (Hexa-) -|- 7rous foot] 

A. sb. An animal having six feet, an insect ; in 
early' use, chiefly applied to insect larvte. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, 123 Strait Beetle pioducing 
hexapod. 1691 Ray Creation n. (1704) 354 The Hexapod.s 
from which the greater sort of Beetles^ come. 1764 Phil. 
Trans. LIV. 63 Their first appearance is an bexapode (an 
ill-shapen grub) with six feet. 1816 Kirby & Sb. Entotnol. 
(1843) I- 7D Larvae which in this tribe me usually Hexapods. 
187s A. SwiNBOURNE Picture Logic xiv. 94 A flea, madam, 
may be defined as an apterous hexapod. 

B. adj. Having six feet ; belonging to the class 
Hexapoda or Insecta, hexapodous. 

1836-8 W. Clark Van der H oeven' s Zool. 1. 308 Dlptera.— 
Hexapod Insects with two wings, and two poisers. 1880 
Bastian Brain 100 The thoracic legs of hexapod Insects. 
Hence Hexa'poclal, Hexa’podous adjs., having 
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six feet, belonging to the class Hexapoda. Hexa'- 
podan a. and sb. = Hexapod a. and sb. 

1830 R. Knox Bedard’s Anat. 24 The Insecta, or hexa- 
podal arliculale animals, have.. six articulated feet. 1836-9 
Todd Cyd. Anat. II. 854/1 Insects,. may be characterized as 
a class of hexapodous . .animals. 

Hexapody (heks£e-p«li). Pros. [ad. Gr. type 
^e^aTToSia, f. efawoS- of six feet, f. six (Hexa-) 
-l-Trods, TToS- foot, Q,i, dipody,vionopodyP\ Aline 
or ‘ verse ’ consisting of six feet. 

1844 Beck & Felton tr. Mtmk's Metres 16 A series of one 
fool is called a monopody . . of six, a hexapody. 1868 Jebb 
Ajax Introd. 62 In Period I, each of the two verses is a 
hexapody. 1879 J. W. White tr. Sdimidt's Rhythmic Class. 
Lang-. 64 The hexapody commonly called ‘Alexandrine 
Ver.se’, mo.st used by the Fiench in their tragedies. 1891 
Jlarjcr's 570/2 Hundreds [of folk-songs] in 

Hungarian music consisting of dipodies, tetrapodies, tii- 
podies, pentapodies, and hexapodies. 

Hexarcli, erron. form of Exaech. 
Hexastich. (hcksastik). Also 6-7 hexasti- 
chon, 7 exastidke, 7-8 hexastick. [ad. mod.L. 
hexasiichon, a. Gr. k^aanxov, neut. of k^acmxos 
‘ of six rows, of six verses f. 'i^a- Hexa- -i- ffrixos 
row, line of verse.] A group of six lines of verse. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chrcn. III. 1237/1 As appeereth by 
this hexastichon, which I find among the said lohn Lelands 
written epigrams. _ i6iz Dhayton Poly-olh. i. Notes 19 His 
request to Diana in a Hexastich. 1662 J. Bargrave Poje 
Alex. VII (1867) 23 He gave me this iusuing hexastichon. 
1749 Ames Typog. Auliq. (1785) 301 Then follows a distich, 
and an hexastich by the expositor. _ 1800 Malone Dryden 
(R.), Dryden . . furnished Tonson with a well-known hexa- 
stick, which has ever since generally accompanied the en- 
graved portraits of Milton. 1891 [see Ac/rari/c/is.v. Hepta-]. 

Hence Hexasti'chic of six metrical lines. 

i8go Atheiixmn 22 Nov. 700/3 There are hexastichic 
strophes throughout Prov. xxx. 


Hexastyle (hcksastoil), a. and sb. Also 8 
erron. kectastyle. [ad. Gr. IfdtrTuA-oy, f. ef six 
(Hexa-) + (TtCaos pillar. Cf. F. hexastyleb\ 

A. adj. Having six columns ; applied to a por- 
tico or to the fa9ade of a temple. 

1748 De Foe's ToitrGt. Brit. II. 301 (D.) One of the largest 
..hectastyle porticoes in the kingdom. 1827 Goiil. Mag. 
XCVII. II. 607/1 The hexastyie temple at Ptestum. 1832 
W. Wilkins in Philol. Museum I. 541 We have two ex- 
amples of hexastyie peripteral temples. 

B. sb. A portico or fa9ade having six columns. 
1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. I, Hexastyie, an Ancient 

Building which had six Columns in the Face befoie, and 
six also behind. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd. s. v., The temple 
of Honour and Virtue at Rome . .was a hexastyie. 1866 
Felton Ahc. Mod. Gr. II. viii. 140 Behind the Doric 
hexastyie was a magnificent hall 60 feet broad. 

Hence HexastyTar a. = FIexastvie a. 
Hexateuch. (he’ksatif/k). [mod. f. Gr. six 
(Hexa-) -h reCxo? book, after pentateuch. In Ger. 
(Wellhausen) 1876,] The first six books of the 
Old Testament, the Pentateuch with the book of 
Joshua. 

1878 CoLENSO {title) Wellhausen on the composition of 
tlie Plexateuch critically examined. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knovjl. II. 1149 A fabulous history of the events of 
the Plexateuch. xS&iAiheiuBum 14 Nov. 631/3 The Penta- 
teuch, or rather the Hexateuch, now called the five books 
of Moses and the book of Joshua. i8gi Driver Aiifrorf. Lit, 
0 . T. 109 Our analysis of the Hexateuch is completed. 

Hence Hexateu’clia.1 a., pertaining to the hexa- 
teuch. 

1889 Yale Univ. Catal. loS Hexateuchal Analysis. i8gz 
Huxley in Times ii Feb. 14/4 That component of the 
Hexateuchal compilation to which Genesis i — ii. 4 belongs. 

HexatOluic (heksat^'mik), a. Cheni, [f. Hexa- 
-p Atomic.] Containing or consisting of six atoms 
of some substance ; having six replaceable hydro- 
gen atoms ; also = Hexavalbnt. 

1873 J. P. Cooke New Chem. 1250 No definite pentatoniic 
hydrate is known, but of hexatomic hydrates 
several noteworthy examples. 1877 Watts Fownes Chnn. 
(ed: 12) II. 187 Hexatomic Alcohols and Ethers : this class 
of compounds includes most of the saccharine substances 
found in plants. iByg Academy 27 Dec. 467 Iron, manganese, 
chromium, and aluminium being regarded as hexatomic. 

Hexavalent (hekssewalent), a. Chem. [f 
Hexa- -p L. valent-em having power or value.] 
Combining with or capable of replacing six atoms 
of hydrogen or other univalent element or radical. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hexeity, obs. form of Htecceity. 

Hexene, Hexine, Chem. : see under Hexane. 
Hexioloffy(hcksip- 16 d 3 i). erron. hexicology. 
[f. Gr. Uis habit + -(o)logy.] That branch 
of science which treats of the development and 
behaviour of a living creature as affected by ils 
environment. Hence Hexiolo’glcal tr., ofor per- 


taining to hexiology. • w 

1880 tliVARTin Contemp Res^. Apr. 606 The inter-re ations 
of living creatures, ns enemies, as rivals, and as involuntaiy 
helpers, constitute a third department of Hexicology. 

_ 494 The science of Hexicology is the study of all 

these more or less complex relations. r r< 

Hexiradiate (heksir^‘’di^t), a. [irreg. f. Gr. 
six + L. radidius rayed. Radiate.] Having six 
•rays, as the spicules of a glass-sponge ; sexradia e. 

1881 Carpenter Microsc. xiii. (ed. 6) 608 Framewoik.. 


fundamentally consisting of an arrangement of six-rayed 
spicules, .hence the group is distinguished as hexiradiate. 

Hexist, obs. form of Highest. 
Hexoctahe'dron. Geom. and Crysl. [f. 
FIex(a)- + OaTAHEDRON.] f a. The critical form of 
the Cvm-oelahedron. b.=HEXAKTSOCTAHEDRON. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid App. 459 An Exoctohedron is a 
solide figure contained of sLxe equall squares, and eight 
equilater and equall triangles. 1837 Dana Min. i. (1844)39 
Hexqctahedron .. Here for each face of the octahedron, is 
substituted a low six-sided pyramid. 

Hexode (he’kso«d), a. Electr. Telegr. [f. Gr. 
e'f six -}- oSds way, path.] lit. Of six ways: applied 
to a mode of multiplex telegraphy, whereby six 
messages can be transmitted simultaneously. 

1894 Pkeece in Times 27 Jan. 4/3 The multiplex system 
of working of Mr. Delany, by which, with ‘ hexode ’ work- 
ing, six messages could be transmitted simultaneously. 

Hexoie acid, Hexoylene : see under Hexane. 
HexpaTtite, a. [Hybrid formation, f. Gr. 
six + L. partlt-us divided.] Consisting of six 
■divisions; sexpartile, sextipartite. 

1842-76 Gwilt Ardiit. § 1499 ff". Hexpartite vaulting, 
where the ribs .spring from the angles, and two others from 
a shaft placed in the middle of each long side, thus making 
six divisions. . Examples of hexpartite vaulting are scarce in 
England. 

Hext, obs. form of Highest. 

Hexyl (he’ksil). Chem. [f. Gr. ef six + vXt], 
-YL, substance.] The hydrocarbon radical CjHjg. 
It may exist in various forms, of which iiormal 
hexyl is also called caproyl. attrib. as in hexyl 
alcohol, aldehyde ; comb, as in hexy Tamine. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 333 Hexyl and heptyl alcohols 
are found in certain fermented liquors. 1886 Syd.Soc. Lex., 
Hexylamiue C6H1SNH2. An oily liquid obtained by treat- 
ing he.xyl chloride with an alcoholic solution of ammonia. 
Hence He'xylene, an earlier name of He.kene. 
Hexylic a., of or pertaining to hexyl, as hexylic 
acid, aldehyde, etc. 

1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 606 Hexylene hydrate is pro- 
duced from manlike, a sacchaiine body. 1873 J. P. Cooke 
New Chem. (1875) 314 Our common keiosenc is chiefly 
a mixture of hexylic and heptylic hydride. 1880 Miller's 
Elem. Chem. iii. i. (ed. 6) 452 A_ mixture of this alcohol 
with primary hexylic alcohol is obtained from normal hexane. 

Hey (h^i, he), int. {sbl) Foims ; 3-4 hei, 4-8 
hay, 7 haye, 5- hey. [ME. hei\ cf. Du. and 
Ger. hei, Sw. hej, in sense i. Cf. also Heigh.] 

1 . A call to attract attention ; also, an exclama- 
tion expressing exultation, incitement, surprise, 
etc. ; sometimes used in the burden of a song with 
no definite meaning; sometimes as an interrogative 

a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 579 Hei ! hwuch wis read of se icudd 
keiser ! 1:1305 St. Kaih. 137 in A. E. P. (1862) 93 Hei 
traitours, qua)? Jjemperour, heo je icome herto? 13. . Gaiv. 

4 Gr. Kni. 1445 Ande hay halowed hyghe ful hyje and 
hay! hayl cryed. 14.. Christm. Carol 2 (Matz.) Eley, hey, 
hey, hey, The borrys hed Is annyd gay. a 1529 Skelton E. 
Rmnmyng 168 Hey, dqgge,hay, Haue these hogges away 1 
1610 Skaks. Temp. IV. i. 256 Hey Momitaine, hey. 1712 
■\V. Rogers Voy. 42 Our Musick play’d, H ey Boys up go we ! 
and all manner of noisy paltry Tunes. 1:1745 in Ritson 
Scot. Songs (1794) II. 84 (Jam.) Hey, Jobny Coup, are ye 
waking yet 1 1794 Sheridan's Duenna ii. iii, Well, and you 
were astonished at her beauty, hey ? 1802 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1816) I. 232 Hey, Solomon, my friend? 1861 
Dickens Gt. A.r/ecAxv, You are looking round for Estella? 
Hey? 

b. Hey for — : an utterance of applause or 
exultant appreciation of some person or thing (cf. 
Hurrah for /), or of some place which one resolves 
to reach, 

i68g Prior Ep. to F, Shepherd, Then hey for praise and 
panegyric. 1837 Lytton E. Maltrav. 30 We must make a 
dash at the spoons and forks, and then hey for the money. 
1863 Kingsley Water-Bob. ii. (1864) 89 Then hey for boot 
and horse, lad, And round thewoild away. 1881 Jas. Grant 
Cameroniaus I. iii. 42 Breakfast at nine, and then — hey for 
the covers 1 

c. as sb. A cry of ‘ hey ! ’ 

13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 1158 pe hindezwere halden in, with 
hay & war. 1513 Douglas AEneis in. viii, 36 And halsing 
gan the land with hey and haill. a 1627 Middleton Micro- 
cynicon Wks. (Dyce) V. 489 With nailed shoes, and whip- 
staff in his hand. Who with a hey and ree the beasts com- 
mand. 1790 A. Wilson Whs. (1876) 11 . 100 Our hechs an’ 
hws are by. 

2. lu combination with various interjections or 
other words. (See also ne.xt and Hey-day.) 

1519 Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I._ 20 Sing, frisky 
jolly, with hey troly lolly, For I see well it is but a folly 
For to have a sad mind, a 1529 Skelton Agst. Comely 
Coysirowne 30 Rumbyl downe, tumbyll downe, hey go, 
now, now! ffiS46 Coverdale Goodly Psaluies, Unto 
Christen Rdr., They shuld be better occupied, then with 
hey nony nony, hey troly_ loly, & soch lyke fantasies. 
C1S60T. Preston Cainbyses'm Hazl. Dodsley IV. 236 They 
can play a new dance called Hey-diddle-diddle. 1562 Pkaer 
AEneid ix. Aaij, Here is our enemy lo, heylagh, loud 
chmours than they throw. 1564 Guld ij- Godly Ball. 204 
Ilay trix, tryme go trix, vnder the grene wod tre. 1599 
Skaks. Much Ado ii. i!i. 71 Conuertmg all your sounds of 
woe, Into hey nony nony. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 74 The 
world, hey dery diddle, goes round without a fiddle,^ 1606 
Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 19 The ploughman .. putting vp 
into. . themavket, mitVlMye Ree, and who to his horse. 1641 
Brome joviallCrew in. Wks. 1873 HI. 407 Then, hay tosse 
and laugh all night.* 1672 Villiers (Dk, ’B\x(Mvni.) Rehearsal 


V. (Arb.) 129 Hey down, dery down. 1695 Congreve Loze 
for L. IV. xiii, Hey toss ! What’s the matter now? 1709 
Steele No. a 1? 2 Hey ! Hoop I d’ye hear my damn’d 

obstrep’rous Spouse? 1711 Swift Whs. (1778) XIII. 380 
Heydazy, will you never have done? 1867 Jean Ingelow 
Poems, Warblings of Blackbirds iv, With a wild sweet 
cry of pleasure, And a ‘ Hey down deny, let’.s be meiry ! 
little girl and boy I ’ 

3 . In phrases, sometimes treated as words. 

a. f Hey go-bet. The int. hey followed by the 
phrase go bet (see Bet adv.^), which was app., 
among other things, a call in hunting, and the 
name of a song and dance ; used by Nashe as sb., 
?‘oiie to whom “hey go bet” is said’, peril, a 
person ready at one’s bidding. Obs. 

C1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1213 Dido, The heeide of hertes 
founden ys anoon With hay goo bet, prik thou, lat goon, 
lat goon, a 1550 Frere i5- Boye 300 in Hazl. E. P. P. 111 . 
73 Ye hath made me daunce, maugre my hede Amonge the 
thornes, hey go bette. 1389 Nashe Martins Mo^iths Minde 
II Those whom he counteth his enemies (the worst better 

than the best of hi.s hey gobetts) Hunting Song in 

Ilallht/ell, But when my lips are veiy well wet, Then 1 can 
sing with the, Heigh, go bet ! 

b. Hey-go-mad. A phrase expressive of bois- 
terous excitement ; sometimes used as adj. dial. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. 2 Away they go cluttering 
like hey-go mad. 1828 Craven Dial., Heigh-go-mad, Lo be 
highly enraged. 1854 Dickens Ilai-d T. ii. vi, Yo was 
hey-go-mad about her, but an horn sin. 1888 Sheffield 
Gloss., Meigh-go-mad, said of a person who betrays exces- 
sively high spirits. 

c. Hey-pass. An exclamation of jugglers com- 
manding an article to move : often joined with re- 
pass. Hence as a name for the command, and an 
appellation of a juggler. ? Obs. 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, xi. 58 Do you hear ? you heypass, 
where’s your master? 1593 Nashe Lenten SUiffic 31 
Whereof the onely Circes lieypasse and Repasse was that 
it drewe a thousand ships to Troy to fetch her backe with a 
pestilence. 1641 Milton Animadv. (1851) 210 You wanted 
but Hey-passe to have made your tiansition like a mysticall 
man of Sturbridge. 1727 Gay Fables xiii. 35 (Jod.) Heigh ! 
pass! ’tis gone. 111834 Lamb LetU xvii. To Woidsw. 161 
Autumn hath foregone its moralities j they are ‘ liey-pass 
repass ’, as in a show-box. 

d. Hey presto. A phrase of command by con- 
jurors and jugglers ; hence transf. used to connote 
an instantaneous or magical transformation, or 
some surprisingly sudden performance ; also sb. as 
a name for the command. 

1731 Fielding Lottery ni, Wks. 18S2 VIII. 481 The ham- 
mer goes down, Hey Presto 1 be gone 1 And up comes the 
twenty pound. 1761 Garrick Epil, to Hecuba, Hey ! — 
Presto ! — I’m in Greece a maiden slain -Now I — .stianger 
still! — a maid, in Drury-Lane !_ 1873 Mrs. Alexander 
Wooing o't II. 55 Like some magician come to lift everyone 
out of the Slough of Despond, with a sort of ‘ Hey Piestq ! ’ 
1877 Spurgeon Serin. XXIII. 677 Heigh, presto ! the thing 
is done. 1891 A. Lynch Mod. Authors 133^ The melo- 
dramatic situations, the surprises, hi-prestos, climaxes. 

Hey, obs. form of Eye, Hay, He prott., Heo 
pron., Ylipron., Hie, High. 

Hey-day, heyday (lu'>-tU>)> Forms; 

6-7 heyda, (6 hoighdagh., boy day, 6-7 boyda, 
boyday, 7 boida), 6-8 bey day, (7 bay da, ba 
day, 8 beigb-day), 7- bey-day, S— heyday. 
See also High-day". [app. a compound of Hey 
int, ; the second element is of doubtful origin, but 
at length identified with day. The early heyda 
agrees in form, but less in sense, with Ger. kei'da, 
heida’ — hey there ! : cf. also Ger. hei-di, heidi'.} 
An exclamation denoting frolicsomeness, gaiety, 
surprise, wonder, etc. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 757 Courtly Abusyon, Rutty bully, 
ioly rutterkyn, heyda ! 1552 Huloet, Heyda or Jiey, euax. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 48 Hoighdagh, if 
fake fine mistresse Custauce sawe you now, 1398 B. 
JoNSON Ev, Man in Hum. iv. ii, Hoyday, heie is stuffe ! 
1607 Hevwood Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 II. 1 1 Hoida ; come 
up. 1622 B. JoNSON HArjywfirijrywrM, Pley-da 1 what Hans 
Flutterkin is this? what Dutchman doe's build or frame 
castles in the aire ? 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhni.) Rcheai-ial 
II. iv. (Arb.) 6 x Hey day, hey day ! I know not what to do, 
nor what to say. 1709 Steele Taller No. 17 1 T 3, I go no 
further than, Say you so, Sir? Indeed ! Heyday ! 1741 
Richardson Pamela (1S24) I. 67 Hey-day, why so nimble, 
and whither so fast? said she. 1780 Wesley IVks. 11872) 
X. 164 Heigh-day ! What has this to do here ? 1844 Dickens 
Mart. Chuz. vii, Heyday ! Pray, what does he want with 
me? 1833 Kingsley Heroes, Theseus ii. 11856) 184 Hey- 
day, we are all masters hei e. 

Hey-day, heyday (hFi-dFi), sb. {a.) Also 6 
bayday, 8 bay day. [Of uncertain origin ; 
perh. connected with prec. The second element 
does not seem to have been the word day, though 
in later use often identified with it ; see sense 2.] 

1 . State of exaltation or excilqment of the spiiils 
or passions, 

c 1390 Sir Thomas Flore (1844) 41 To he greate. .when the 
thred of hayday is once spoiin, A bottom great woond vpp 
greatly vndoun. i^a Shaks. Ham. in. iv. 69 At your age, 
The hey-day in the blood is tame, it’.s humble. 1633 Ford 
'Tis Pity IV. iii, Must your hot itch andplurisy of lust, The 
heyday of your luxury, be fed Up to a surfeit? 1783 Bur- 
goyne Ld. ofPIanor i. i. (D.), A meiTy peal puts my .Nphits 
quite in a hey-day. 1794 Soothly Wat Tyler i. i, Ay, we 
were young, No cares had quell’d the heyday of the blood. 
1867 Emerson May-Day etc. Wks. (Bohn) III. 423 Checked 
-in these souls the turbulent heyday. 
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2 . The stage or period when excited feeling is at 
its height ; the height, zenith, or acme of anything 
which excites the feelings ; the flush or full bloom, 
or stage of fullest vigour, of youth, enjoyment, 
prosperity, or the like. Often associated with day^ 
and taken as the most flourishing or exalted time. 

17S1 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) II. Lxviii. 221 Our imperious 
youth ..was now in the heyday of his blood. 1768 Stcunc 
Sent. Jonm. (1775) 86 {Hotel at Paris), I was interrupted 
in the hey-day of this soliloquy, with a voice. Hid. 13s 
[Maria, Monlines) To travel it through the sweetest part of 
France— in the hey-day of the vintage. 1807-8 W. Ikving 
Salmag. (1824) 143 In the good old times that saw my aunt 
in the hey-day of youth. 1824 Scott St. Ronau's iii, In his 
heyday he had a small estate, which he had spent like a 
gentleman . 1831 Lytton GodolHtin 38 In the flush and hey- 
clayof youth, of gaiety, and loveliness. 1839 'Lo-tiGV.HyH^ion 
IV. ii, The heyday of life is over with him. 1873 Symonds 
Grk. Poets vii, 232 In the bloom and heyday of the young 
world’s prime, 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. xiv. 346 
He was no more than thirty-six, in the hey-day of his powers. 

b. atirib. Of or pertaining to the hey-day of 
youth ; erron. belonging to a festive or gala day. 

1739 Cibber Apol. i, 14 All the hey-day expences of a 
modish Man of Fortune. 179a Fortn. Ramble viii. 44 A man 
with his hayday dress, .is passing over the biidge. 

Hey-day guise, hey-de-gay : see Hay 2. 

11 Heyduck (hai-duk, h^'-duk). Forms : 7 
heyduque, 7- -duke, -duck, 9 heyduc, heiduc, 
-duck, haiduk, hayduk. [a. Boh., Pol., Serv., 
Roman. hajduJi, Magyar liajdil pi. hajdtik, in 
Bulg. hajdiitin, mod.Gr. xdivTovTrjs = ckaidoules, 
Turkish Jiaidud robber, brigand.] 

A term app. meaning originally ‘robber, marauder, 
Ijrigand ’ (a sense still retained in Servia and ad- 
jacent countries), which in ITungaiy became the 
name of a special body of foot-soldiers (to whom 
the rank of nobility and a territory were given in 
1605), and in Poland of the liveried personal fol- 
lowers or attendants of the nobles. 

1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 87 Like the Hungarian Hey- 
ducks their wrath is pione to mischief, and their amity is 
worth nothing. x(As,ScauderbegRediv. iv. 54 First Marched 
five Companies of Heyduques, 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. l.Q^zJx 
■The Heydukes of Cattaro had made an incutsion towaids 
Goza, and had destroyed all that Country. 1729 Brice's 
Weekly yml. (Exeter) 16 May 3 A Dwarf.. is to attend on 
his Royal Highness in the Dress of a Heyduke. 1772 Ann. 
Reg. 82* Two Heyducks who were behind the coach, bravely 
exposed their lives to save the King fof Poland]. 1832 
Blackw. Mag, XXXII. 13 The richly costumed heydukes 
and chasseurs of the Hungarian lords. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr 
Hist. Servia 49 Such as lefused to appear before the Kadi 
, .fled into the forests and turned Hey dues or robbers. 1858 
Caiilvle Fredk, Gi. vi. Hi. II. 15S Carried by two shining 
particoloured creatures, heyducs so-called, . . in a sublime 
sedan, Atheni&um 15 June 768/1 One of that extinct 
species of servants, the heydiics, holds the horse of the fat 
monarch. 

Heye, obs. f. Awe, Hie. Heyer, -eer, var. 
FIaieb, Obs. Heyeth : see Height, Heyf, 
Heyfar, -fer, etc., obs. ff. Heave, Heipek. 
Heygh, hey^, obs. ff. High. Heygth, h,ey5te, 
heyjthe ; see Height. 

Heyghue, heyne, obs. ff. Hain ». 2 , to raise. 
<11475 Crahhouse Reg. (i88g] 6r Sheheynedthestepuland 
new rofyd it. 1550 Lever Serin. (Arb.) 34 By takyng of 
fynes, heyghnyng of rentes. 1635 Rutter Sheph. Holiday 
(N._), And on the turfie table with the best Of lambs in all 
their fiocke shall heyne the feast. 

Hey-ho, heyko (hji-lwn-), int. Forms; 5-6 
hay ho(e, hey(e how(e, 6 heigho, 7 heigh ho, 
heigh-ho, hi ho, 6- hey ho. Aa utterance, app. 
of nautical^ origin, and marking the rhythm of 
movement in heaving or hauling (cf. FIeave ho, 
hale and how, Hale sb.^ 1) ; often used in the 
burdens of songs, with various emotional expres- 
sion, according to intonation. In some later quots. 
blending with Heigh-ho. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm, (1652) 157 Hay hoe, 
careaway, lat the cup go rouilde. ? c 1475 Sqr. lowe Degre 
in Ritson Metr. Rom. III. 179 Your maryneis shall synge 
arowe Hey how and rumby lowe. 15 . . Peebles to Play v, 
With hey and how rohumbelow. The young folk were full 
bauld. ati^o Frere ^ Boye $o\n 'Ra.zX.E.P, P, III. 62 The 
lytell boye. . Of no man had he no care, But sung, hey ho we, 
awaye the mare, And made ioye ynough. 1579 Spisnber 
Sheph, Cal. Aug. 54 It fell vpon a holly eue,hey ho hollidaye. 
Ibid, 78 As the bonilasse passed bye, hey ho honilasse. 

G. Harvey New Letter 16 Det him be the Falanta 
downe diddle of Rynae, the Hay ho halliday of Prose. i6<xi 
Shaks. a. y, L. II. vii. j8o Heigh ho, sing heigh ho, vnto 
the greene holly. 1605 — Lear iii. ii, 75 With heigh-ho, the 
Winde and the Raine. a 1614 Eng. Helicon in Brit. Bibl. 
(1812) III. 188, I knowe a simple countrie hinde. Heigh hoe, 
sillie swaine. 1659 Pol. Ballads (Percy Soc.) III. 147 Sing, 
hi ho, Wil. Lenthall, who shall our generall be? 1848 
Dickens Dombey v, [He] whistled ‘ With a hey ho chevy J ’ 
all through. 

Heyhoe: see HiOKWAhr.. Heyhove, Heyhte, 
Heykylle, obs. ff. Hathove, Height, Heckle. 
Heyl, -e, obs. ff. Ail, Hail, Heal, Hele. 
Heylander, obs. f. FIighlahdbb, Heyld, obs. 
f., Hield V. Heyler : see Hiller. Heylis, 
obs. f. Haise sh, Heylle, var. Hail sIk^, Obs. 
Il65m(e, var. Haih, Hine, Hyne, Hoine. 
Heynd, var. Enhe Obs., a duck, Hesnid, -e. 


var. Herd a., Obs. Heyne; see Heyghne. 
Heynne, var. Hyne adv. Obs., hence, 
t Heyr. Obs. (See qnot.) 

1669 Woklidge Syst. Agric. (i6St) 327 Hcyrs, young 
Timbei-tiees that aie usually left foi Standils in the felling 
of Copses. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3). 

Heyr, -e, obs. ff. FIaie, FIaihe, Heib, Her sb. 
t Eeyrat(t. Obs. An American quadruped ; 
app. the Kinkajou {Cercoleptes candiwlvubis). 

1607 Topsell Fottr-f. Beasts (1658) 84 We may hereunto 
add the beast which is bred in Ameiica, called Heyiatt, 
spoken of by Theuelus : which name signifieth a beast of 
Hony..for it will climb the trees, and coming to the caves 
of Bees . . take out the Hony with their nails. . . It is about 
the bigness of a Cat, and of a Chessc-nut colour. 1677 G. 
Charlecon Exercit. Anim. (ed. 2) 18 HeyiaL 1688 _R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 183/r The Heyiat a beast in America, 
as big as a Cat., a great climber of Tiees. 

Heyron(e, -oun, -un(e, obs. ff. Heron. Hey- 
soge, heysugge, obs. ff. FIaysugge. Heyt, 
obs. f. Eat, H.ut, Heat, FIeight; obs. Sc. f. 
Hate, Hot. Heyte, ob$, f. Ait i. Heyth, obs. 
f. Heath, Height. Heyfien, obs. f. FIeathen ; 
var. Hethen. Heyty-titey, obs. var. Highty- 
tighty. Heyuen, obs. f. Heaven. Heyved, 
heywit, obs- pa. pple. of Heave. Heyward, 
obs. f. Hayward. 

+ Hi,hy, pers. pron., sing. fern. acc. Obs. 
Forms 1 i hia, bea, Mte, hix, (Mo), 1-2 Me, 1-3 
I10O, 1-4 M, hf, 2 lLye,lLyo, 2-3 ha, hoe. [OE. 
Itia, hie, etc., acc. of Mu, Mo, FIeo, fern, of He, 
corresp. to OFris. hia ; cf. Goth, ija, the form cor- 
resp. to which was already lost in OHG. and OS., 
and supplied by sia, mod.Ger. sie, from stem si-, Se. 
In late OE. the originally distinct nom. and acc. 
began to be confounded under the forms hie, hi, 
hig, Mo, heo ; and in later times, though heo was 
the typical nom. and M, hy the acc., the two cases 
were hardly distinct. Following the example of 
me, thee, zts, and you, and like the other OE. accu- 
satives of llie 3rd pers., hia began in the loth c., 
in noith-inicll. dial., to be supplanted by tlie dative 
hire, Her. In the east-midl. dial, of tlie OE. 
Chronicle, this substitution was fully established by 
1135; but the original acc. hi, hy remained longer 
in the west and south, being found in Layamon 
after 1 200, and in Shoreham (Kentish) in the first 
quarter of the 14th c. Diming its obsolescence, an- 
other acc. form, hes, His, made its appearance in 
the south.] 

= Her (acc.) ; also rejl. herself. Used of females, 
and with nouns grammatically feminine: cf, Heo, 

<1825 Vesp. Psalter xxxix. 15 Da 3 e soeca 3 sawle mine Sat 
hie afirren hie. 835 Kentish Charier in O. E. Texts 447 
gif inin wiif Sonne hia nylle mid clennisse sweb ^ehaldan. 
a 900 Martyrology Ibid. 178 Se ca.sere hio heht semartyrian, 
c^z.iO. E. Chron. an. 919 [He] beRet pa burg and him cirdon 
to mmst ealle burxware he hie aer hudon. cgso Lindisf. 
Gosp. Matt. i. 19, & nalde hea gebrenge . . ah he walde 
deiglice forleitta hea [c gjrfi Rnshvj. G., & ne walde hie . . 
wolde degulllce forleten hio]. Ibid. ix. 18 Onsett [hin] hond 
ofer hia . . haet hiu lifige \Rus 7 ew. gesettehond hiu ofer heo, 
& heo leofah ; c 1000 Ags. G., Sete J>ine hand uppan hig, and 
heo lyfaS ; c 1160 Hatton G., Sete hine hand up on hyo, and 
hye lefeS]. c Dindisf, G. Matt. xiv. 4 Ne isgelefed 3 e to 
habbanne hia \^Rnshzu. hire]. Ibid. xv. 23 Forlet hia, for- 
Son [hiu] cliopas sefter usig [Rnshw. Forlet hiae, fq^on he 
hiae caegeh after us], ciooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 170 Git he hy 
\peonia-in\ mid him hafaS. mooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 4 
Nys he alyfed hi \y.r. hig] to wife to habbenne [cii6o 
Hatton G., hy to wife to habbenne]. Ibid. xv. 23 Forlat 
hig, forSatn heo clypaS sefter us [c 1160 Hatton G., Forlat 
hyo, forhan hyo clypaS sefter us], a logo O. E, Chron. 
(MS, C) an. 1037 Baldwine eorl hi [/Elfgyle] 3 ser wel under- 
feng, and hig h»T geheold. Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1048 ip 4 
Se cyng .. betsehte hy his swyster to Hwerwillon. aiioo 
Ibid. (Laud MS.) an. 1075 Se cyng hi let bryngan to West- 
mynstre. .and Isegde hi wiS Eadward kyng hire hlaforJe. 
Ibid, an. iiooSearcebiscopAnsealmhihim bewffiddade and 
siS’San to ewene gehalgode. «ii75 Cott. Horn. 223 Adam hi 
nemnede eua. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 3 UnbindeS heo [he asse] 
and leaded heo to me. a 1200 Moral Ode 215 pa he godes 
milce seoheS he iwis mei ha ifinden. c 1205 Lay. 42 He hoe 
[he hoc] 3ef hare aSelen lElieuor. Ibid, He heo wolde 
habben. Ibid. 3186 Ich heo [c 1275 hire, i.e. Cordelia] wulle 
he biwiten & senden ha [c 1275 hire] he in ane scipe. a 1250 
Ovil 4 - Night. 29 pe nihtegale hi ise^ And hi biheold and 
oversej. Ibid. 939 And sat sum del and heo bihohte. ciayg 
Passion our Lord 433 in O. E. Misc. 49 pe rode .. He her 
heo on his schuldre. c 1315 Shoreham 102 Senne hys [i.e. 
is] swete and lyketh, Wanne a man hi deth. Ibid, 136 
To healde hy [he eithe] op hyt nys no ned. 

^TS.i.^a^iJ’^t's.pron,, ydpl.nom.andacc. Obs. 
Forms ; see below. [OE. hix. Me, etc., the ori- 
ginal plural, nom. and acc., in all genders, of he, 
heo, hit (see He), corresp. to OF'ris. hia ; cf. Goth, 
nom. pi. eis, ^ijbs, ija, acc. ins, ijds, ija, the forms 
corresp. to which were already lost in OS. and OHG. 
and supplied by sia, and sie, sio, sitt, mod.Ger. sie, 
from stem si-, Se. Since OE. times, a like fate has 
befallen this pronominal form in Eng. Already 
in loth c. the northern dial, occasionally used, as 
equivalent to hia, the demonstrative pd, tha, plural 
of the, that', before 1200, the cognate form 
They, adopted from Norse, had quite superseded 


hi, hia, nominative, in north-micll. (Ormin) ; the 
corresponding northern form was pai, thai. By 
1300, Pei, thei, they, had become the standard 
Nominative form in midland English geneially ; 
though her, hem, weie retained in the possessive 
and objective till the 15th c. Before 1400, thei, 
thai are seen side by side with hi, hy, even in s.w. ; 
and before 1500, /«’, already confounded in form 
with its sing, he, hee, disappeared from literature ; 
although in the reduced form d it still lingers in 
S.W. dialect. The Accusative hi was lost sooner 
than the nominative ; in the loth c., in noith-midl. 
dial., it began, like the other accusatives hine, and 
hi sing, fern., and on the analogy of the original 
accusative pronouns of the first and second persons, 
to be supplanted by its own dative lieom, hem (see 
Hem proni ) ; in the east-midl. dial, of the OE. 
Chronicle, had quite supeiseded hi before 1125; 
but in the west the acc. was used by Layamon after 
1200, and in Kentish it was still Shorcham’s form 
f 1315. When it disappeared in the south, it gave 
place, as in the fern, sing., to a form hes, IIiS, q.v. ; 
elsewhere it was succeeded by II roM, which itself in 
course of lime was displaced by Them. Thus, they, 
them are the present sense-equivalents of hi uom. 
and acc.] 

I. 1 . Nominative case. =Tiiby. 

a. I Mae, Ma, (hea), hie, 2 hyo, 2-3 Me. 

805-31 A’ 'entish Charier in O. E. Texts 444 Me. ic hebeode 
minum aifterfylgendiim . . 3 a;t biaJ bimlc ymb xii mona 3 . . 
gegeoi wien ten bund hhafa. c 825 Vesp. Psalter xxi. 18 llie 
.soblice .sceawedun and gelocadon me. c 855 O, E. Chron. 
an. 755 pa cumdon hie pa;t hie hie hais ne oninunden. C897 
K. /Eli red Gregory's Past. xlvi. 354 Donne hit tocyinS Smt 
llie bit spiecan sculon. cgSo Lindisf. Gof. Matt, xxiii. 5 
pmtte Ilia siegeseiie [rpys Rnshw. G., pait hi.e sim gesmua;], 
C97S O.E. Chon. an. 951 pmt hie woldan eal ]>iet lie wolde. 
cii6o Hatton G. Matt. ix. 24 Hye_ teldan hine, _ C1200 
Trin. Call. Horn. 51 Efter pan pe hie weren wtiniende in 
ierusalem. .po hie forleten godes loie. c 1250 Kent. Scrni. 
in O. E. Misc. 33 Hie answeideu and scyde, Loid [etc.]. 

B. I hio, heo, 2 hio, hyo, 2-4 heo. 

871-89 Surrey Charier in 0 . E. Texts 452 ponne ageofen 
hio pa ilcan elmessan to cristes ciiican. 0:900 Cvncwulv 
Elene 166 (Gr.) Hio bini andsware ainige ne rneahloii agifan, 
oyg} 0 , E. Chron. an. 937 paiLlieo [MSS. A., B. hie, C., D. 
hi] beaduweorca beteran wiirdun. 971 Blkkl. Horn. 199 
Heo najfre swylc wimdor ne gesawon. Ibid. 249 Ilio wairon 
gefeonde mycle gefean, ciooo A’-i.rRic Gm, iii, 7 Hig 
oneneowon pa past big nacode wceron. c 1160 Ilation Gosp. 
Matt. X. I past hyo adrifen hyo ut [W^'c. G. hig..liig]. 
axijs Cott, Horn. 223 Nare hio blinde jescapene. cwog 
Lay. 183 He wes king and heo quen, & kine-lond heo welden. 
1258 Prodam, Hen. Ill, pe tieowpe pmt heo vs ojen. 
a 137S Joseph Arivi, 282 Penne pei sejen Ihesu crist in pat 
like foorme, pat heo sejeii him ., whon heo furet comen. 

7. I M, hy, Ms, 2-4 hi (i, y), 3-4 Mi, 4 

fry. , , 

C887 O, E. Chron. an. 887 And hi cusedon pmt hie pmt . . 
healdan sceoldan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 123 pa hy pa up on 
pone heofon lefter urum Drihtne locodan. C993 Battle of 
Maldon 19 ByrhtnoS. , tsehte hu hi sceoldon standan. a 1000 
O. E, Chron. an. 993 And hy pone ealdorman pter ofslogon. 
c looq Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 24 Hi [v.r. hig] tieldon hyne. Ibid. 
32 Hig brohton him dumbne man. 1154 O. E, Chron. an. 
1137 Hi hadden him manred maked & athes suoren. 0:1175 
Cott. Horn. 219 To chiesen jief y wolden hare sceappinde 
lufie. Ibid. 223 I mugon geonowen eigSer god and euyl. 
Ibid. 225 pa eweSen hi betwxe ham pat hi woldan wercen 
ane burch. c 1205 Lay. 2230, I funden [c 127S liii funde] pa 
preo maidenes. c 1275 Ibid. 3610 Hit [c 1205 heo] verde to 
one horwe. Ibid. 10314 Hii fiowen forp rihtes, pat i comen 
to pan Peutes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 369 Hii rerde abbeyes 
& prioryes vor her synnes. c 1315 Shoreham 47 Ere hy 
thys ordre have. Me schel hy wel assaye Of that hy redeth 
that hy wel Ham conne aneye. « 1327 PcA A'wi.fc (Camden) 
214 To the kyng Edward hii fasten huere fay. 1340 Ayenb. 
16 Hi byep lieaued of alle kueade . . be hy dyadliche, be hy 
uenial. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 1. 189 Aren no men auarouser 
pan hij Whan pei hep auaunced. c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 1014 
Sory wer pey for hi ne migt huie pruwesse fulfille pore. 
Ibid. 23S0 Y not how pay schul ascape pen, Jiat hy ne gop to 
dede. 0x380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. III. no liy kepep here 
reule. 

5 . 2-5 he, (4 hey), 3 hee. 

OSII7S Cott. Horn, sig Hi wolde mid modinesse beon 
betere ponne he gesceapen weie. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 91 pa 
pet lond hefden he hit sealden, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 
For pat pe he ne wuneS noht on hem, ne he on him. c 1220 
'Bestiary 351 Alle he [hertes] am off one mode. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 16 To wyte,wepevhe[=:they] wolde pes, oper 
heo tiolde non. 0x300 Havelokxyz He wrungen hondes, 
and wepen sore._ c 1325 Song Passion 24 in 0 . E. Misc. 198 
Ne cupen hey him nout cnowe. c 1394 P, PL Crede xjx But 
oper cures of Cristen pei coveten nougt to haue, But pere as 
wynnynge lijp he lokep none oper. c 1410 Chron. Eng. 
(Ritson) 33 Schep he heden ase hors gret. c 1430 Hymns 
Pirg. 59 To the child her seiuice profren he [nine vanyte]. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlii. 76 And whanne they syen he 
Wolde not so. .Of here vyandes thanne goven hee. 

e. 2-4 ho. 

31175 Lamb. Horn, 79 A mon . . fol imong poues, ho him 
hireueden and ho him ferwundeden. a 1200 Moral Ode 98 
NabbeS hi naping fqrgeten of al pet ho isegen. Ibid, too A 1 
ho habbeS ip hore write pet we misduden here. Ibid, rog Hwi 
weren ho bigeten, to whon were ho iborene ? « 1250 Owl 4 
Night. 66 And alle heo [Cott. MS. ho] pe drivep heonne. 
c 1250 Meid Maregrete xx, Ho leiden honden hire upon. 
c 1275 Sinners Beware 136 O. E. Misc, 76 peos playdurs .. 
Ho schule..In helle habben teone. ? 01375 Pol. Rel. 4- L. 
Poems 239 For esye he comun al, esye ho ssuln wende. 
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2-4 ha, 4 a. 

c ziys Lamb. H om. 5 pus ha hine hereden. c izog Lay. 3365 
Ha [clays hti] leopen on heore feire hovs. <11225 A^tcr. R, 
44 Owei- graces , . alse ha beo& iwriten ou. c 1323 Poem 
Times Edw. II (Percy) xliv, Loke that ha fare wel Hors & 
eke man. 1387 Trevisa Hidden i. lix.(in Morris S^ec. 340) 
pe kynges of Engelond wonep alwey fer fiam pat contray 
..icjef a gop to pe novp contray, a gop wip giet help & 
strengthe. 


57. 3-4 huy, 4 hui, hue. 

CX290 S. Eu^. Leg. I. 10/315 pe croiz. .deope under eorpe 
huy caste, c 1290 St. Brandait 669 in Eng. Leg. I. 23S 
An ester eue huy come, a 1300 K, Horn (Ritson) i486 
Hue gurden huem with sueide. Hue eoden . . Towart the 
castele. <2 1327^ Pol. Songs (Camden) 214 That hue ne 
shulden a3eyn him go. a. 1330 Childh, yesus 30 Ne dwelden 
huy n.ou5t after ful longue Huy token with heom pat neod 
was._ c 137s Pol. Rel. 4j- L. Poems (1866) 230 pe ^ates of 
parais. .Ajein hui beop noupe open. 

II. 2. Accusative case. = Them. 

cSzs Vesp. Psalter -s-yx. 13 Aiis, dryhten, forecym hie and 
forcer hie. <1835 O. E. Chron. an. 787 Se gerefa paerto rad, 
and hie wolde drifan to pa;s cyninges tune, c 930 Lindisf. 
Gasp. Matt. x. i pajtte hia fordrife 3a ilco and hea gegeme 
all un-haelo. Ibid. 26 Ne forSon ondredes ge hia vel 5a. 
C97S Rnsivw. Gosp, ibid., Ne forpon ondredap eow hise. 
c 973 O. E. Chron. an. 964 And [Eadgar cyng] sette hy mid 
munecan._ ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 25 pa clypode se 
hailend big to him [cii6o Hatton <?., pa clypede se haelend 
hyo to hym]. Ibid, xxiii. 3 Ealle heora weorc hig doS past 
menn hi geseon. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid., Ealle heore were 
hyo do5 paet men hyo geseon. a 1173 Cott. Horn. 227 He hi 
ledde ofer se mid dreie fote. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 21 pah 
me an heofde idon eower alre sunne and he walde gan to 
scrifte and bi-reusien ha and forleten ha a mare. Ibid. 23 pu 
scoldest heo biwiten al swa clenliche swa crist ha pe hitahte. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 51 pe king, .sendehie in to babilonie 
to pralshipe . . and pat lond folc hem ouersette mid felefelde 
pine, c 1203 Lay. 309 To his sune he heo [c 1275 ham] draf. 
a 1230 Owl Night. 1318 Overswithe pu hi herest. c 1230 
Kent. Serm. in 0 . E. Misc. 33 Ha sente hi into his wyn- 
yarde. c 1315 Shoreham 14 He with-stent bi alle. Ibid. i6 
The foend fondeth hy so. 

3. Reflexiiie and Reciprocal. Themselves ; each 
other. 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter Ixxii. 27 Da afirratJ hie from Se for- 
weoroaS. c 8SS O. E. Chron, an. 340 And steorran hia 
mtiewdon. c 1000 Ibid. (MS. D.) an. 923 jEpelstan . . and 
Sihtric . . heo gesamnodonastTame weoropige. c loooiELrRic 
Exod. xviii. 7 Hig gretton hig gesybsumum wordum. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp. Matt. ii. ir Hi iv.r. hig] aSenedon hi iv.r. hig], 
& hi to him gehasdon. fii6o Hatton Gosp. Ibid., Hyo 
apeneden hyo, & hyo to hym gebteden. 

Hi pron., occasional variant of He, Heo. 

Hi (hoi), int, [A parallel form to Hey.] An 
exclamation used to call attention. 

7 c Z47S Hunt. Hare 136 Thei cryed, ‘ Hy, hy 1 ’ all at ones 
‘ Kyll ! kyll I for kockes bownes !’ 1747 Genii. Mag. 39 Hold, 
hold, ’tis a double ; hark hey ! bowler hye ! If a thousand 
gainsay it, a thousand shall lye, 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. 
Tadpole XXX. (1879) 267 ' Hi 1 ’ cried the brigand, giving the 
mule a bang with the butt-end of his musket. _ ‘ Hi 1 ’ 1886 
Fcnn This Man's JVi/e ii. ii, It was not a thrilling word . . 
it was only a summons — an arrest. Hi I 1894 — In Alpine 
1. 47 Here, hi 1 haveacigar? z^y Daily News 2 Oct. 
3/3 A good lunch, and then hiT for the Crystal Palace. 
Hiacinth, obs. form of Hyacinth. 

Kiaillt (hai'ant), a. rare. [ad. L. hidnt-em, pr. 
pple. of hid-re to gape.] Gaping ; having a wide 
aperture. (Chiefly in Nat. Hist.') 

1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 17 E’er he pours into_ the dis- 
tant deep, Through the wide fauces of yon hiant cliffs. 1848 
Hardy in Proc. Berw. Nat. Chib II. No. 6. 33S Maxillae 
rather broad, .the lobes hiant. 

Hiar, obs. form of Higher. 

Hiate (hoiv't), v. rare. [f. L. hidt-) ppl. stem 
of hidre to gape.] inir. To gape ; to cause a 
hiatus. Hence Hia'tingf ppl. a. So Kia'tiou, 


gaping. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ni. xxi. 162 The continuall 
hiation, or holding open its mouth [on the part of the 
chameleon], which men observing conceive the intention 
thereof to receive the aliment of air, 1876 R. Ellis Comm. 
Catullus (1889) p. xiv, Latin, .to which the hiating vowels 
e I are comparatively strange. 

Hiatus (hai^^’tws). PI. hiatus, hiatuses, 

[a. L. Mdftis gaping, gap, opening, f. hidre to gape.] 

1. A break in the continuity of a material object ; 
a gaping chasm; an opening or aperture. Now rare. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 17 b, These holes called 
Hiatus, differ from wide gapings, in nothing, hut that they 
be lesse, and therefore seerae . . deepe pits or holes, and not . , 
gaping. Z599 B^oughtojCs Let* xiii. 44 Hades was below, 
and Abraham's bosome was aboue, and betweene them path 
a great huge Hiatus, 1673 R. Burthogge Cattsa. Dei 319 
He saw two Openings or Hiatus in the Earth. 1693 Wood- 
Ward Nat. Hist. Earth iii. i. «7 The Water of this orb 
communicates with that of the Ocean, by means of certain 
Hiatus’s or Chasmes passing betwixt it and the bottom ot 
the Ocean. 1737 Franklin Lett, Wks. 1840 VI. 5 'Those 
hiatuses at the bottom of the sea, whereby the abyss below 
opens into it and communicates with it. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
22 June s/3 One side of the mountain was rent into a large 
hiatus about 200 yards square. 

II b, Anat. An opening or foramen. _ 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hiatus Fallopii,& foramen situated 
on the upper surface of the petrous portion of the temporal 
bone leading to the aqueduct of Fallopius. 

e, huinovously^ A rent or hole in garnienu 

I76t Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxyii, The hiatus in Phuta- 
torius's breeches was sufBciently wide to receive the chesnut. 

2. A gap or interruption of continuity in a 
chronological or other series ; a lacuna which de- 
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stroys the completeness of a sentence, account, writ- 
ing, etc. ; a missing link in a chain of events, etc. 

1613 Jackson Creed ii. xix, § 6 To forewarne the Reader 
of the hiatns in our aduersaries collections. 1633 Fuller 
CA,_ Hist. II. iii. § 17 A Dunce-Monk, being to make his 
Epitaph, .at Night left the Veise thus gaping. Hie sunt in 

jossa Beds ossa, till he had consulted with his Pillow, to 

nil up the Hiatus. z 6 y 6 W. Hubbard Happiness of P. 37 
When there are such Chasniaes and hiatus's in the superiour 
or inferiour parts of a state, they are sad Omens, portending 
ruine. 1797 Monthly Mag. Jill. 264 It was printed in 
the usual Greek characters, with all the hiatns filled up by 
conjecture. 1844 H. Rogers Ess. I. ii. 39 In 1671 . .there is 
another hiatus in his correspondence. It extends over three 
years. 1874 Carpenter^ Ment. Phys. i. i. § i A Material 
Instrument, whose function it is to bridge over the hiatus 
between the individual Consciousness and the External 
World. 

b. Logic. A step wanting in a chain of proof ; 
a gap in reasoning or evidence. 
a 1830 Calhoun iVks. (1874) II. 269 Where is that hiatus 
. .between the premises and the conclusion? 

3. Gram. and. Pros. The break between two 
vowels coming together without an intervening 
consonant in successive words or syllables. 

The break or interval of silence is necessary in order that 
the two vowels may be separately heard, when there is no 
intei veiling consonant to mark the division between them. 

1706 Pope Let. to Walsh 22 Oct., The Hiatus which has 
the worst effect, is, when one Word ends with the same 
Vowel that begins the following. 1873 Lowell Spenser 
Prose Wks. 1890 IV. 309 note. He [Milton] also shuns a hiatus 
which does not seem to have been generally displeasing to 
Spenser's ear. Mod. The article an has been reduced to a, 
except before vowels, where hiatus would result, 
t Hibber-gibber. Obs. [Reduplicated deri- 
vative of Gibber.] A confused repetition or babble 
of talking ; gibberish. 

1392 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 24 One madde knaue with 
his awke hibber-gibber is able to put down twenty of your 
smugged artificial! men that simper it so nicely. 

Hibeitnacle (harbam/vk’l). Also hy-. [ad. 
L. hlberndcul-um : see below. So in mod.F.] A 
winter retreat ; a bibernaculum. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 231 The Legions on 
their Hybernacles_ think. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 11. 
17 note. What is in common language called a bulbous 
root, is by Linneus termed the Hybemacle or winter-lodge, 
of the young plant. 1822 Blachw. Mag. XI. 736 All the 
other snug and airless depositories and hybernacles of life 
in the city of cities. 

Hibema'CUlary «• [f. L- Inbemdctil-um (see 
next) + -AR.] Of or pertaining to a hibernacle. 

*834 Selby in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No, 2. 33 Those 
insect tribes, .had. .quitted their hybernacular retreats. 

II Hibemacultim (hsibainae-kiiilium). Also 
hy-. PI. -a. [L, lubernaculum winter residence, 
usually in pi, htberndcula winter huts of soldiery, 
winter quarters, f. Mbern-tts wintry; see -cdlk] 
f 1. A greenhouse for wintering plants. Obs. 

1699 Evelyn A eetariaPlan, Of Orangeries . , Hybernacula, 
Stoves, and Conservatories. 

2. Zool. The winter quarters or place of retire- 
ment of a hibernating animal. 

1789 G. White Selbonte xxviL (tSss) 108 Hedgehogs make 
a deep and warm hybemaculumwith leaves and moss. i8i6 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. 348 It shall seek out 
appropriate hybernacula or wuiter quarters and in them fall 
into a profound sleep. 1866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 135 
This it lines with leaves, retires to its hybernaculum and 
closes the aperture of the shell. 

3. Bot. A part of a plant adapted to protect an 
embryonic organ during the winter, as a bulb or 
special bud. 

1760 Jas. Lee Introd. Bot. fzySB) Gloss. 418 Hyherna- 
culum, Winter-lodge, the Part of a Plant that incloses and 
secures the Emb^o from external Injuries. 1794 Martvn 
Rousseau's Bot. i. 25 note. He [Linnaeus] names them Hy- 
bernacula, winter germs or buds, into which the whole plant 
retires during the winter season, i860 Tvas Wild FI. 31 
[Butterwort] There are formed small round leafy buds or 
hybernacula, about half an inch in diameter, 

4. Zool. a. An encysted winter-bud of a polyzoan, 
which geminates in the following spring. 

1883 E. R. Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 433/1 The 
only approach to a differentiation of the polypides in Pahi- 
dicella is in the an-est of growth of some of the buds of a 
colony in autumn, which, instead of advancing to maturity, 
become conical and invested with a dark-coloured cuticle. 
They are termed hybemaaila. 

b. The epiphragm or false operculum of a snail. 
1888 PIuXLEY & Martin Elem. Biol. 273 It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find, during the warm season, individuals 
[snails] to the exterior of whose shells theie adhere one or 
more (often a great number) of. .hybernacula, cast off hy 
their fellows on emerging from the doimant state. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 108 When the snail hiber- 
nates it closes the aperture of its shell by a whitish disc, the 
bibernaculum or epipbragma. 

Hibernal (haiba-mal), a. Also By-, [ad. L. 
htbemdl-is wintry, f. IiTbernus wintry.] 

1, Of, pertaining to, or proper to winter ; appear- 
ing in winter. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 223 [The dog-.star] 
should rather manifest its warming power in the winter, 
when it remaines conjoyned with the Sun in its Hybernall 
conversion. 1799 Spirit Pub. fmls. (iBoo) III. 129 To sleep 
away the hibeinal months. 1819 Montgomery Reign of 
Spring in Greenland, etc. (ed. 2) 2x1 They meet the pale 
hybernal sun. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 363 Lencojnm 
sestivmn ; leaves hibernal. 


2. Jig. Pertaining to the winter of life ; late. 

<11626 Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1836) 1, 356 We have lost out 
regard so even of judgements and all, as neither vernal nor 
hibernal repentance we bring forth. 

Hibernant (hoi-bnmant), a. Nat. Hist. [ad. 
L. hibemdnt-ern, pr. pple. of liTberndre (see next). 
So in F.] Hibernating. 

1836-g Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 766/r In the hibernant. .con- 
dition. 1842 M. Hall Gulst. Lect. 15 The deep and long- 
continued sleep of the hibernant animal. 

Hibernate (hai-b3Jn<?®t), v. Also By-, [f. L. 
hiberndt-, ppl. stem of hibernd-re to winter, f. hl- 
berna winter quarters, hibermts wintry.] 

1. hiir. To winter; to spend the winter in some 
special state suited to resist it ; said esp, of animals 
that pass the winter in a state of torpor, ira7isf. 
Of persons : To winter in a milder locality. 

<ei8o2 E. Darwin cited in Webster (182S). 1816 Kirby 
& Sp. (1S43) II, 349 Itispi obable that some insects 

of almost every order hyhernate in the egg state. 1827 
Buttetfly Collector's Vade-M. 115 This species hybernates 
in the perfect state and sometimes survives the wintei. 1863 
Pall Mall G. 4 Oct. 10 There are now positively no places 
on the shores of the Mediterranean where invalids can 
hyhernate cheaply and comfortably. 

2. Jig. a. Of persons : To remain in. a torpid or 
inactive state, t). Of things: To lie dormant. 

1829 Southey Sir T. More I. 39 Inclination would lead 
me to hibernate during half the year. 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii 303 The unsettled questions are hybernating, prob- 
ably to bud and burgeon again at some futui e season. *864 
Lowell Fireside Trav. 94 The public institution in which 
he hibernated (so to speak) during the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days of the year. 

Hence Hi'bernatinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; Hi'- 
Berna tor, an animal that hibernates. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 766/2 In the sleep of the hiber- 
nating animal, the respiiation vs. .impaired. 1870 Hooker 
Stud. Flora 395 Propagated by budding from marginal 
clefts, and by autumnal hybernating bulbils. 1883 Sunday 
hlag. 674 The Faurde is really one of the hibeinators, like 
our own hedgehog. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Amw. Life 
262 ‘ Hibernating gland ’, a gland found in many Rodentia, 
Chiroptera, and Insectivora. 

Hibernation. (h3ibMnl*'j3n). Also By-. [ad.L. 
hiberoidtion-em, n. of action f. hlbentdre ; see prec.] 

1. Tile action of winteiing, or passing the winter, 
esp. in some suitable place or condition. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort.^ New Conserv. (R.), The several 
plants that were to pass their hybernation in the green-house, 
1687-1700 Sir P. Rycaut Kno lies' Hist. Turks 1462 

(L.) The next day.. the vizier [marched] to Diarbechir, for 
his hybernation. 1808 Southey Let. 13 Sept, in C. C. 
Southey Xt/iriS- Corr. III. xiv. 169, 1 am .. laying in health 
and exercise for the next se^on of hybernation. 1897 Westm. 
Gaz. 8 Apr. 1/3 My experiences may he of use next season 
to those who aie in doubt about their next year's quarters 
for hibernation. 

2. Nat. Hist. The dormant condition into which, 
many animals and plants pass when the tempera- 
ture falls below certain limits ; esp. the winter 
sleep of some warm-blooded animals, as the dor- 
mouse, hedgehog, badger, bear, bat, etc. 

<11802 E. Darwin cited in Webster (1828). 1816 Kirby 

& Sl>. Entomol. (1S43) 349 Their hybernation in these cir- 

cumstances has little or nothing analogous to that of larger 
animals. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § aat This state of hyber- 
nation .. is bet ter displayed in the Dormouse, than in any other 
warm-blooded animal of our own counti-y, except the Bats. 
1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith iv. ii. i 5. 221 [A plant] prepares 
itself for the period of hybernation, i860 Maury Phys. 
Geog. Sea vi. § 323 The great serpents and reptiles have 
buried themselves for hibernation. 

3. jdg. Any condition or period of dormancy or 
suspended activity. 

1829 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) 1. 176, I know scarcely 
any one that walks, and this .. has reduced me to a sort of 
hybernation. 1863 Pall Mall G. 3 Aug. zfz W ith the revival 
of the Guild of Literature revive a number of questions 
which during its hybernation were put upon one side. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Lduc. IV. 394/1 'The long inteival of half 
a century seems to be the period of hybernation during 
which the telescopic mind rests fiom its labours. 

Hibematovy (hsibounatsri). [f. L. hiberndre 
(see H1BEB.NATE) : after conservatory f\ A place 
for keeping plants in during the winter. 

1852 Beck's Florist Oct. 225 This frame is to be employed 
for . . propagating plants from cuttings, and lastly, to be 
used as a hybernatory, 

Hiberniatll (haibi'jnian), a. and sb. Also hy-. 
[f. L. Hibernia, a corrupted form of Iverna (fu- 
nerna, luverna, Inbernd) = Gr. ’IJipvt], ‘lepvi) = 
OCeltic ^Iveritt (acc. *Iverio7tem, abl. ^Iverione), 
whence Ir. Erm, acc. Eirinn, Erinn Erin, later 
Mir. nom. and acc. Eri (whence OE. Yra~,Iraland) 
Ireland. See -AN.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Ireland ; Irish. 

163a Lithgow Trav. x. 436 The conscionable carriage of the 
Hybernian Clergy. 1711 Pope Let. to f. C. is June, What 
he observes at the Bottom of Page 20th . . was objected to 
hy yourself. .’7'is right Hibernian, and I confess it what the 
English call a Bull in the Expression. 177^ Brydone Sicily 
xxiii. (1809) 227, I suppose your Hibernian squabbles . . 
would soon have an end. i88t F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) 
19 The truly Hibernian predicament of being notoriously 
unknown. 1883 Caulfeild & SawaRD Diet. Needlework, 
Hibernian embroidery,, with Satin and Buttonhole Stitches 
upon velvet, silk, or net foundations, with coloured silks or 
filoselles. 

U 



hiberitianism:. 


HICKOCK, 


B. sh. A native of Ireland ; an Irishman, 
lyog Steele Tatlcr No. 35 T" 2 The Native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Boeotians. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 288 This was not lost on 
the shiewd quick-eared Hibernian. 

Hence Hibe’rnianisin, Irish chaiacter or nation- 
ality ; an Irish characteristic, trait, or idiom. Hi- 
Ije'riiianly adv., in a Hibernian manner. 

1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 620 He altered the family name 
from Macowen .. to Owenson, and thereby destroyed its 
Hibevnianrsm. !&•]% Harley's Mag. 4S5 New scenes, .new 
sea landscapes as Mrs. Trollope Hrbernianly calls them. 
1884 A. A. PoTNAM 10 I'rs, Police Jridge xii. 81 A prevailing; 
disposition of the constabulary to let Ilibernianism revel 
and rollic on the anniversary of its patron saint. 1894 F. 
Hall mNationQA. Y.)LIX. 9/r Acolloqttial Hiberrrianisin. 

Hibernically (hoibs-mikali), adzj. [f. med. 
or mod.L. Ilibernic-zis Irish (f. Hihernid) -I- -al + 
-LY 2 : after L. Hibernice.'] In an Irish manner ; 
esp. in reference to speech : With something of 
an Irish bull, with an obvious contradiction or ludi- 
crous inconsistency in terms. 

iZz^Blciclnv. Mag. XVIII. 727 Hibernically speaking, we 
have but one mode of complimentary reverence for the 
great. 1880 Times 28 Dec. lo/i To malre known to us 
.something of what might be called, liibernically, solar 
geology. 

Hibernican (hsibo'inikan'l, d. rare-^. [f. as 
prec. -f-AN : after Anglican^ Of or pertaining to 
Ireland, or, esp., the Irish Churclr. 

1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. 403 The other Hi- 
beriiican prelates held their peace. 

HibernicisiU (haibnunisiz’m). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM : cf. Anglicism, Scotlicmn, etc.] 

1. An idiom or expression characteristic of or 
currently attributed to Irish speech ; esp. an Irish 
bull Csee Bull sb.^ 2 ). 

zjiS^MonlMy 342 As it stands, it reads somewhat like 
an Hibernicism. Sylph I. 240 That is the gieatest 

trifle fto use a Hibernicism) of all. 1841 J. T. Hewlett 
Parish Clerk I. 107 Mrs. Dowling had always, to use an 
Hibernicism, ‘enjoyed’ very delicate health. 1879 Temple 
Bar Mag. Jan. s They would, to use a Hibernicism, only 
have noticed it if it had left off! 

2. The condition of being Irish; Irish nationality. 

1807 Syd. Smith Wks, (1859) 1 . 81/2 The defendant has 

pleaded that the deceased was an Irishman . . and upon the 
proof of Hibernicism, acquittal followed of course. 

Hibernicize (haiboMirissiz), v. [f. as prec. -f 
-izis.] trans. To make or render Irish in form or 
character. 

_i8i2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. (1839) 40 note. This causes 
him . . to . . Hibernicise the rest of the poem. 1831 Fraser’s 
Mag. III. 67 He has Hibeinicized the whole realm of faery, 
1891 A thenwnm 12 Sept. 330/2 Several of the Anglo-Norman 
fanjilies settled in Ireland became so thoroughly Hiber- 
nicized that they assumed surnames with the prefix Mac. 
Hibernize (hai'barnaiz), v. rare. [f. L. type 
*Hibern-us Irish (f. Hibernia) -b -iZE.] 

1 , trans. = BIibernicize. 

*771 Macpherson Introd._ Hist Gt. Brit. 66 The proper 
terms .. being Latin words hibernized . 1836 E. H oward R . 

Reefer xxxv, Not yet having sufficiently Hibernised my 
taste to luxuriate on Raleigh's root. 

2. inir. To act as an Irishman. 

1779 Gibbon BPisc. Wks. (1814) II. 234 If you do not Hiber- 
nize, you might at least Bentinckize. 

Hence Hibexniza'tion, a making Irish. 

184.^ G. S. Faber Eight Eiss. (1845) 11 . 268 This word 
likewise escapes Sir 'William's hibernisation. 1894 Fornm 
(,U.S.) Apr. 193 The usual Hibernization of the police force 
and the city departments promptly followed. 

Hiberno-, formative element f. L. type ^Hi- 
bern-us Hibernian, Irish, as in Hiberno-Oeltic, 
Celtic of Ireland. 

1828 Webster, Hibemo-Celtic, the native language of the 
Irish. 

Hiberno'logy. [f. L. type *Hibern-ns Irish 
■(o)bO(}Y.] The study of Irish antiquities and 
history. Hence Hihernologist, a student of or 
authority on Hibernology. 

a 1869 Ld. Strangford in Lett, g Papers (1878) 231 (D ) 
We may fairly contrast his Hibernology with that of the 
Hibernologists of the present generation. 
HibeTAophobe. nonce-wd. One who has a 
dread of or antipathy to the Irish. 

1889 Temple Bar Mag. Dec. 333 It was long enough to 
demonstrate even to Protestant Hibernophobes that his 
system was the right one, 

J| Hibiscus (hibi-sk»s). Bot. [Lat., a. Gr. 
X^iams some malvaceous plant (identified by Hios- 
corides with d\6ai'a).] A large genus of malvace- 
ous plants (herbs, shrubs, and trees), mostly from 
tropical countries ; the Rose-mallows. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hibisenm or Hibiscus, the 
Herb Marshmallows, of known Vertue against the Stone 
and Gravel, 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 104 The orange 
flowered Hibiscus is also conspicuously beautiful. 1857 
Livingstone Trav. iii. 72 Nets made of the fine strong fibres 
of the hibiscus which grows abundantly in all moist places. 

nttrih, 1873 Miss Bird Hawaii 134 Hats made from cane- 
tops,_ and trimmed with hibiscus blossoms. 

Hibrid(e, obs. forms of Hybrid. 

Hie (hik), inU An imitation of the sound of a 
hiccup, esp, as an interruption in the speech of a 
drunken person. 
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i8g8 Punch 29 Jan. 41/2 What’s (dtV) Cuba to him, or he 
to (hie) Cuba ? 

II Hicatee,hiccatee(hikatr)* Also ybecatee. 
[app. ad. native name.] A fresh-water tortoise, 
Chrysemis rugosa, found in the Antilles. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 102 There are 3 or 4 sorts of these 
Creatures in the West Indes. One is called by the Spaniards, 
Hecatee. 1756 P. Browne j/zw/zmerz (1789) 466 The Hicatee, 
or Land Turtle. This species is a native of the main-land, 
but fiequeiuly imported to Jamaica. 

Hiccius doccius (hi-kj'ins dp-kjius). Also 7 
Hixius Doxins, Hictius Doctiiis, Hicciiis- 
Doeksius, 8 hieeius-doxius, hicksius doxiiia, 
hixious doxious, Mccius-doetius. [Conjec- 
tured to be a coiniplion of the Lat. phrase hiece 
esl docius ‘ this or here is the learned man ’, if not 
merely a nonsense formula simulating Latin.] 

A formula used by jugglers in performing their 
feats ; hence, ‘ a cant woid for a juggler ; one that 
plays fast and loose’ (J.). Also attrib. or as adj. 

1676 SiiADWELL Virtuoso n. 22, I shall stand heie till 
one of ’em has whipt away my Mistris about business, 
with a Hixius Do.vius. z6j& Quacks Acad. 5 All the use 
you are to make of such Terms, is the same J uglers do of 
Hiciius Doctms and Presto. 1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 380 
An Old dull Sot; wh’ had told the Clock. .At Westminster, 
and Hickses Plall, And Hiccius-Docksius play’d in all. 1690 
Aniphit. v. i. Here is nothing, and here is nothing ; 
and then hiccius doccius, and they are both here again. 
a 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. (1740) 211 The Author with his 
Hicciu.s-doxius Dexterity, can slur this on one Side, by a 
Word or two. Sporting Mag. HI. 1C3 Our jugglers 

hixious doxious Shall distance all the Greeks. 

Hiccory, variant of Hickory. 

Hiccup (hi'kwp), sb. Forms : a. 6 hicke up, 
Mkup, 6-7 hiokop, 7 Mekhop, hecup, 7-8 
hieeop, 7-9 hiekup, Mck-up, 7- hiccup ; / 3 . 7- 
hiccough. See also Hioket, Hickook. [Hickof, 
hiccup, appears, from its dale, to be a variation of 
the earlier hickock, Hioket q.v. Hiccough was a 
later spelling, app. under the erroneous impression 
that the second syllable was cough, which has not 
affected the received pronunciation, and ought to 
be abandoned as a mere error.] 

An involuntary spasm of the respiratory organs, 
consisting in a quick inspiratory movement of the 
diaphragm checked suddenly by closure of the 
glottis, and accompanied by a characteristic sound. 
Also, the affection consisting in a succession of such 
spasms. 

0. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Totig,Lc hogmt, the hickop, 
vexing. 1581 Mulcaster Positions x. (1887) 37 For the 
hikup. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ni. ii. vi. ii. (1631) 533 By 
.some false accusation, as they do to such as have the hick- 
hop, to make them forget it. 163s Brathwait A read. Pr. 
124 In the aftemoone I am ever taken with a dry hecup. 
1671 Salmon Med. lu. xvii. 373 If the Hiccup come 
after taking it. 1727 Bradley Earn. Did. s.v.. You must 
in the very instant that the Hiekup seizes the Party pull his 
Ring-Finger, and it will go off, 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap- 
Jack Z. II. igo Constitutional and chronic fits of hiccups. 

8. _ 1626 Bacon Sylva §686 It hath heene obserued by the 
Ancients, that .Sneezing doth cease the Hiccough. 1744 
Birch Bife Boyle in Boyle’s Wks. I. 83 (R.) Some are freed 
from the hiccough, by being told of some feigned ill news 
or even of some other things, that but excites a great atten- 
tion of mind. 1794-6 E, Darwin Zoou. I. 33 Seized with 
most violent convulsions of her limbs, with outrageous hic- 
cough. 1876 Foster Phys. ii. ii. (1879) 356 Hiccough. 

t b. transf. A spasmodic affection of some other 
organ, Obs. 

1634 Heywood & Brome Lane. Witches 1. H’s. Wks. 1874 

IV. 184 0 my hart has got the hiekup, and all lookes greene 
about me. 

Hence Hiccupy a., marked by hiccups, 
i8gs Du Maurier Trilby 165 He sang with a very cracked 
and hiccupy voice. 

Hiccup (hi-lciip), V. [f. prec. sb,] 

1 . intr. To make the sound of a hiccup ; to be 
affected with hiccup. 

a. igSo Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Hoqneter, to hickop. 
1684 tx. Bond’s Merc. Compit.yon.fi^ A Boy ten years old, 
Hickuped day and night for 8 dayes. 1798 Ellis in Anti- 
Jacobin xiii. (1832) 38 He spoke; and to the left and 
right, Norfolk hiccupp’d with delight. 1832 R, S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour liv. 315 He hiccuped and spluttered at 
almost every word. 

j 3 . 174B Hartley Observ. Man i. i. 97 Sneezing, Hic- 
coughing, Vomiting. 1844 Dickens Blart. Clmz. xxv, As if 
a passing fairy had hiccoughed. 

2 . trans. To utter or bring out with interruption 
of hiccups, as a drunken person. 

1788 Dibdin Musical Tourkx. 20 Convivial lords, .hiccup 
out non nobH domine. 1851 Thackeray Hxun. i. (1876) 

155 [They] hiccupped Church and State with fervour. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng.'Zvn. IV. 222 An idle word hiccoughed 
out when they were drunk. 

Hence Hi-ceuping vbl. sb, wcAppl. a. 

1748 [see I ^1, 1803 Beddoes Hyg'eia ix. 23 Sobbing and 
hiccuping . . accompany epileptic fits. 1839 Sat. Rev. VII, 
426/2 The dull apologies, the hiccuping excuses. 

Hich, Sc, form of High; obs, var. of Hitch. 

't' Hicbcock. Obs. [app. f. some sense of Hitch 

V. -t- Cock sb . ; or related to Hick j^.I] ‘ A sim- 

pleton’ (Nares). 

1607 Peele’s Jests Wks. (Rtldg.) _6i8/i Among whom this 
hichcock missed his rapier ; at which all the company were 
in a maze. 


Hichcoke, hichecock, var. Hickock Obs. 

Hicliel(l, obs. ff. hetchcl, var. Hatciiel. 

Hicht, obs. Sc. f. Height sb. and a., Hight. 

t Hi'chty, a- Sc. Obs. [app. f. hicht Height 
-1- -y : cf. mighty.'] High, lofty ; fig. haughty. 

1313 Douglas ZEncis vii. viii. zt Wythin tha hychty 
boundis Tuinus lycht Lay styll at rest amyddis the dirk 
iiycht. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 121 So hicluie than 
into his mynd wes he. 1396 Dalrymi’I.e tr. Lyslic’s Hist. 
Scot. IX. 2x4 Hiclitie hardines and corageous spirit. 

Hence ' 1 * Hi’clitiuess, haughtiness. 

1596 Daluymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. i. 96 Of this cuiiiis 
thair pryd and liichtines, and hosting of tbair nobilitie. 

II Hie j acet (hik d,^L'‘'set) . [Lat, = ‘ here lies ’.] 
The fiist two words of a Latin epitaph ; hence, an 
epitaph or monumental inscription. 

1601 SiiAKS. A it’s Well III. vi. 66 , 1 would haue that drunime 
or another, or hie iacct. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 416 Many 
. . that, as to their dust, and Monuments, want a hie jaect. 
1839 T ennyson Vivien 751 Among tlie knightly brasses of 
the gravc.s, And by the cold Hie Jaccts of the dead. 1883 
A. Dou.son At Sign of Lyre 35 (Stanf.) He let his human- 
nature rust— Write his Ilic Jacd in the dust. 

t Hick, sb} Ohs. [A familiar by-form of the 
personal name Richard : cf. Dick, and Hob = Robe: t, 
Hodge = An ignorant countryman ; a silly 

fellow, booby. 

1363 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 529 Be it that 
Hicke, Hob, and Hans, of your Sects haue impudentlie ac- 
cused him. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hick, any Per- 
son of whom any Prey can be made .. ; also a silly Countiy 
Fellow. 1702 .Steele Grief A-hi-Blode iv. i, Ricbaid 
Bumpkin 1 Hal A perfect Country Hick. 1713 Acad. 
Conipl. 204 (N. s. V. Ilycke-scorner), That not one hick 
spares. Ibid., That can bulk any hick. 

Hick, sbP rare. Also Me. [See Hicket.] 

1 . a. A hiccup, b. A hesitation in speech. 

1607 R. C. tr. Estienne’s World Wonders i. xiv. 70 To 
pronounce them, with their right accents . . without either 
hicke or hem. 1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 21S Hiccup.— 
The orthography of this word is very unsettled ; some writ- 
ing as here ; others, Hiccough, Flick, Hichoc, and Hicket, 
1823 Jamieson Hick, the act of hiccuping. 1847 J. Craw- 
ford in Whistle-Binkie (Scot. Songs)_(i8go) II. 237 Moiiie 
hicks an’ hums Ye’ve war’d owre puirtith’s antrin clauds, 

2 . Comb. fMck-yex, hiccup. 

i6z8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 99 Most of them had all the 
hickeyexe which brought with it a strong convulsion. 

Hick, V. rat'C. Also Me. [f. prec. sb.] intr. 
To hiccup. Flence Hi’clcingly adv., in the manner 
of a hiccup ; with short spasmodic efforts. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 204 He would cough,, 
and cannot but hickingly, as though he had eaten small 
bones. 1823 Jamieson, /// f/t. .to hiccup. 

Hiekell, obs, form of I-Ieckle sb. 

Hiekery-pickery, vulgar perversion of Hiera 

PICRA, 

1816 Scott Old Mort. viii. The ledJy cured mo wl’ some 
hickery-pickeiy. 1887 J. Service Life Dr, Duguid 280 How 
to use hykerie pykene and rue. 

t Hicket, jA Ohs. Fonns: GMckot, hyckot, 
6-/ hioket, 7 M(c)quet, hickett, hycket. [One 
of the earlier forms of hiccup, the other being 
hickock, both app. with a dim. formative -et, -ock. 
The echoic stem hick appears also in MDu. hick, 
Du. hik, LG. hick, Da. hik, Sw. hicka hiccup, 
MDu. hicken, Du. hikken. Da. hicke, Sw. hicka 
to hiccup ; also Bret, hok, hik (Liltre), F. hoquet 
(15th c.), Walloon Mkite, med.L. hoquehis (Du 
Cange), hiccup, F, hoqueter (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) to hiccup. The Eng. hicket corresponds 
in formation to the Fr., and is identical with the 
Walloon. Assuming this to be the earliest form, 
we have the series hicket, hickot, hickock, hickop, 
hiccup {hiccough).] Early form of Hiccup jA 

1344 Phaer Regim, Lyfe (1553) E viij a, It is good to cast 
colde water in the face of him that hath the hicket. 1343 
Raynold Byrth Mankynde iii. iii. (1634) 173 Against Vexing 
or the Hyckot._ 1384 R, Scot Discov. Witcher, xn. xiii. 
(1886) 19s The hickot Is cured with sudden feare or strange 
newes. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 442 Proceeding from ex- 
cessiue yexing or hicquets. 1684 R. Johnson Man. Physick 
HI. iv. 153 The causes of the Hicket are either internal or 
external. 

b. = Hiccup sb. b. 

1362 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 54 b, When the hart is weake 
or in a great hicket. 

t Hicket, V. Obs. Also 6 Mckot. [f. prec. 
Cf. F. hoqueter, Walloon hiketeri] Early form of 
Hiccup v. 

1384 R. Scot Discov, Wilchcr. xi. xv. (1886) 164 Some will 
hold fast their left thombe in their right hand when they 
hickot. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xxii. xxxvii. 
(1678) 320 Repletion helps that hicketting that proceeds from 
inanition. 

Hickis taper, variant of Hag-tapeb. 

Hick-joint. Masonry. (See quot.) 

1876 Gwilt Archit. Gloss., Hick-joint Pointing, that 
species of pointing in which, after the joints are raked out, 
a portion of superior mortar is insei ted between the courses, 
and made perfectly smooth with the surface. 

Hiekle, dial. f. Heckle ; var. Hiokwall. 

Hieklety-picklety : see Higgledy-piggledy. 

t Hickock, .rA Obs. Forms: a. 6 hyokock, 
7 Mckock, hickcock, Mc(c)ock, Mck-hock, 
(hick-hoe). / 3 . 6 hitohcock, hytoheoke, (hitch 
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HIDATED. 


HICKOCK. 

cough), hicheoke, -koke, hichecockfe. [A 
parallel form to HiCKET, the difference being either 
that of two diminutive suffixes, or merely phonetic, 
as in the later htchop, hiccup. The explanation of 
the variant form in Inch-, hitch-, is not clear ; it is 
peril, to be sought in the dial, equivalence of ch 
and h,] An earlier form of Hiccup sb. 

a, 1538 Bale 524 Thre syppes are for the 

hyckock And yj more for the chyckock. 1612 Woodall 

Mnte Wks. (1653) 190 Against vomiting, and the 
Hickcock._ 1660 Howell Parly Beasts 78 (D.) Go to the 
stomack. It . singultus or the hicock. 1670 Covel 

Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 140 A jerky motion like those who 
have a stipng Hickock. 1678 Hexham Dnich Diet., Hick, 
the Hick-hock. 

0 - 155^ Turner H erbctl i. C j, The brothe. .dryueth awaye 
the hycthcoke. Ihid. Cvjb, DylK.swageth y° hichkoke. 
1562 Ihid, II. 54 Mynt . . stancheth perbrekyng and the hitch 
cough. 1598 Florio, Singkiozzi, yeaxings, hichecocks. 

+ Hickock, V, 05 s. F orms : see preci [f. prec.] 
An early form of Hiccup v. 

1598 Florio, Singhiozzare. to sob, to throb . . to yexe, to 
hichecocke. i6ii Cotgr., Sangloiter, to yex or hickock. 
Hickol, dial, form of Hickwall. 

Hickoj^y (hi'kori). Forms : 7 hlquery, 7-9 
hickery, 8 -erie, -ary, heekarry, 8- hiccory, 
hickory. [Shortened from pohickery, recorded as 
the native Virginian name in 17th c.] 

1 . A North American tree of the genus Carya, 
closely allied to the walnut, with tough heavy 
wood, and bearing drapes (mostly with a hard 
woody rind or husk) inclosing ‘ nuts’, the kernels 
of which in several species are edible. Also 
hickory-tree. 

There are about a dozen species, all natives of N. America, 
the commonest in the Eastern U. S. being the Shell-bark, 
Scaly-bark, or Shag-bark H. (C. alia) ; others are the Peccan 
or Illinois-nut 'H..{C,olivssforiiiis), common in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys, the Bitter-nut or Swamp H. (C. ainara), 
and the Pig-nut, Hog-nut, or Broom H. (C. ^orcina). 

[1633 J- Feerar Reformed Virginia Silk Worm (Cent.), 
Popler, Plum, Crab, Oake, and Apple tree, Yea, Cherry, and 
tree called Pohickery.] 1682 T. A. Carolina 7 The Wild 
Wallnut, or Hiquery Tree. 1737 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 62 
Many hickary-trees which bear a had kind of walnut. 1748 
Phil. Trans. XLV. 543 Hiccory, the most common Tree in 
their Woods. 1807 P. Gass fynl. 14 Here the soil is good, 
with cotton wood, sycamore, hickory, oak, and white walnut. 
1849 Bryant Fountain 23 The hoar y trunks Of oak, and 
plane, and hickory, o'er thee held A mighty canopy. Hid, 
75 Indian maidens .. That gather from the nestling heaps 
of leaves The hickoiy’s white nuts. 

b. In Auslralia, transf. to various trees whose 
wood is similarly used to that of the American 
tree ; the Native Hickory of N. S. Wales is Acacia 
leprosa and A. Melanoxylon, of Tasmania Erioste- 
inon squameus (Morris). 

1884 Boldrewood Melb. Atem. v. 35 The beautiful um- 
brageous blackwood [Acacia Melanoxylon], or native hick- 
ory, one of the handsomest trees in Austi alia. 

2 . The wood of the American hickory. 

1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XL 628 There is also 
another sort of Timber called Hickery, that is harder than 
any Oak. 1771 Smollett Pluin-ph. Cl. irSij) 234 Her ear- 
rings consisted of two pieces of hickeiy, of the size and shape 
of drumsticks. Cassells Techn.Educ.V 7 .T.(sQlr. Hickory 
is very tough and elastic. 

b. A rod, stick, or the like, made of this wood. 

1805 D. Webster Let, 4 May in Priv. Cor. (1857) I. 206, 

I have only to take my hickory and walk, a 1813 A. Wilson 
Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 220 Grant this, ye poweis ! to 
dominies distrest. Their sharp-tailed hickories will do the 
rest. 1857 Wm. Boyd Oakw. Oldvt, Let him sport his hound 
and hickory. 

c. Old Hickory, a nickname of Andrew Jackson, 
President of U. S. 1829-37. 

3 . The nut of the American hickory. 

1866 Treas. Sot. 228/2 These nuts [those of Carya alba] 
stand second in point of flavour among the hickories. 1882 
Garden ii Nov. 433/3 The Hickory is a fine nut. 

4. attrib. and Comb. a. simple atirib. Adapted 
to the growth of hickory ; made or consisting of the 
wood of hickory; resembling this wood, very hard 
or tough (also fig.). 

1741 K Tailfer, etc. Narr. Georgia 97 The Proportion 
of Pine Barren to either good Swamp or Oak and Hickory 
Land, is at least six to one. i8oo Med. frnl. III. 119 The 
sparks which were discharged from an hiccory fire. 1829 
W. Irving in Life ^ Lett. (1S64) II. 369 As to the old general 
[Jackson], with all his hickory characteristics, I suspect he 
has good stuff in him [see 2 c]. 1850 Lyell zud V istt U, S, 
II. 22 The soil of the hiccory grounds ’ is derived from the 
disintegration of granitic rocks. 

b. Comb. hickory-aeacia= Native Hickory of 
N. S. Wales, i b ; hickory-elm, an American elm 
( Ulmus rcLcemosd) ; hickory-eucalyptus, an Aus- 
tralian tree, Euccilyptus punctata, with very hard 
tough wood ; hickory-girdler (also hickory twig 
gindlei^, a longicorn beetle, Onetderes cingtilatus, 
of the United States ; hickory-horned a., having 
very tough or hard horns ; applied to a kind of 
caterpillar (see qiwt ) ; liickory-iiut, the nut of 
the hickory ; hickory-pine, N. American species 
of pine, Pintis var. aristdid-^ and P, 

pungens) hiokory-shirt {U.S,), ‘a coarse and 
durable shirt worn by laborers, made of heavy 


twilled cotton with a narrow blue stripe or a check ’ 
{Cent. Diet.)’, hickory-tree (see i). 

1816 Kirby & Sp. EnioittoL xxL (1828) IL235 This cater- 
pillar {.CeracampcL regalts) is called in Virginia the '^hickory- 
devil. 1683 Penn Let, 5 July in Genileiju Mag, 
(1834) CIV, I. 42 Here is a ^hickery nut tree, mighty large, 
and morejough then our ash. i8oz W. Forsyth Cult. Fruit 
Trees xxi. (1824) 298 The Hickery Nut from North America, 
1886 Sci. Monthly XXX. 71 (Cent.) The shelbbarks, 
the hickory-nnts par excellence, 1889 Farmer Diet. 
Ayner, s.v., Colloquially hickory has been employed as a 
nickname for persons and objects partaking of the qualities 
of the wood of this tree . . so "^hickory shirts for their strength. 
1891 B. Fam, Tasajara. 1 . 16 Fumbling in the breast 

pocket of his hickory shirt. 1882 Garden 27 May 370/2 The 
Hickory twig girdier .. gnawing deep grooves round the 
shoots and small branches. 

t Hicksco'rner. Obs. [See Hick jZi.i] The 
name of a character in an allegorical interlude of 
the same title printed by Wynkyn de Worde, re- 
presented as a travelled libertine who scoffs at 
religion ; hence, a scoffer in general. 

c 1S30 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. i6o Freewill. 
Yea, but where is Hickscorner now? 1542 Udall Erasin. 
Apoph. Pref. '*’'* 1 , Zeno . . vsed to call Sociates the scoffer, 
or the _Hicke scorner of the citee of Athenes. 1560-4 Becon 
Snpplic, Prayers, etc. (Parker Soc.) 232 The papists deck 
themselves like hickscorner in game-plajfers’ garments. 1581 
J. Bell Hetddon's Answ. Osor. 12 b, Heie you play hick- 
scorner concernyng the reformation of our maners. 1622 
Ailesdury Serin. (1623) 49 Methinkes I foresee the Hic- 
scorners of this age knocking at Heauengate. 

Hicksite (hi-ksait). [f. proper name Hicks + 
-ITE.] A member of a seceding body of American 
Quakers, founded by Elias Flicks in 1S27, and 
holding .Socinian doctrines. Also attrib. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. III. 95 The Friends. . 
have been separated into Orthodox and Hicksite. 1874 
Whittier Anti-Slavery Convent. Prose Wks. 18S9 III. 178 
A few spectators, mostly of the Hicksite division of Friends, 
were present, in broad brims and plain bonnets, 

Hickup, obs. form of Hiccup. 

Hickwall (hi-kw§l). local. Forms : a. 5 hygh- 
whele, 6 Mghwale, hucholl, hewhall, 6-7 
hewel(l, 7- hew-hole. i 3 . 7 lughaw(e, heighaw, 
heyhoe, hiho, 7-8 high-hoe, 9haiho'w; gheigh- 

hold. (Cf. High-hole, Hecoo.) 7. 6 heche- 
wall, 6- hickwall ; also 6 hiowaw, 7 hieway, 
7-S hickway. (Cf. Witwall.) 5 . 9 Mckle, 
hickol, heckle, ickwell, ickle, eokle, eacle, 
eaqual, ecall, eikle, eekle. (Cf. Yuckle.) c, 8 
hufll, 9 hefful. (Cf. Yaffle.) [A word of com- 
paratively late appearance in writing, of which the 
original form and derivation are difficult to deter- 
mine amid the variety of spellings in which it 
is found from the i6th c. onwards. It is prob- 
able that all these go back to imitations of the 
‘loud laughing note’ of the bird, of which the 
early form hygh-whele (? = h«xwel) may be an 
imitation (already perhaps modified so as to make 
it articulate). Closely allied to this are the series 
htieholl, hervhole, and heighaw, high-hoe, high- 

hole, accommodated by popular etymology to the 
habits of the bird. The series hickwall, hiewaw, 
hickway may easily have arisen from an earlier 
(h/i:’xwel), by the hardening of gk to k (as in heah- 
fiore, heyghfer, hekfer, heckfer (FIeifek), and the 
words hext, next), although the second element 
takes the appearance of being = OE. wa^, ME. 
wagh, and mod. zvall, and the first has been ex- 
plained as a derivative form of hack vb., quasi 
‘ thatwhichhackswalls'. From/zzVifeTciaic/Drayton’s 
hecco, and the modern hickle, ickle series, are ob- 
vious phonetic descendants. Finally, hefful, hufil, 
show f for earlier gh {gf), and thus attack them- 
selves likewise to (hzzxwel). There is peih. some 
attraction between some of these forms and the 
names Yuckle, Y.\ffle, which appear to repre- 
sent an earlier *youchel, *yaivchel, parallel to (h«x- 
wel) ; and there may have been similar mutual 
influence between hickwall and Witwall, the 
latter prob. oiig. = ME. wodewale, Woodwale.] 

The Green Woodpecker. 

a. 14.. AIS. Arundel 249 If. go Hygh-whele, pious, 
c 1532 Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. qii The high-wale, 
lespec, 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 25 Like vnto y“ ende of 
the tonge of an hueholl or wodspike. 1570 Levins ATanip. 
13/41 Hewhall, v/mo. /A/(/. 56/13 Hewell, bird, z'zVw, <21678 
Marvell House 558 Yet that worm, triumphs not 

long But serves to feed the hewel’s young. 1678 Ray iVil- 
lughby's Ornith. 135 The green Woodpecker, or Woodspite, 
called also the Rain-fowl, High-hoe, and Hew-hole. 1797- 
1804 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 276 heading, The Green 
Woodpecker . . Hew-hole. 

jS. 1611 Cotgr., Epiche, a Speight. .Wood-pecker, or Hi- 
ghaw. /irVf., Pr/Wfirff, a Heighaw, or Wood-pecker. 1674 
Rav Collect. Words 84 (Halliw.) Heyhoe, the green wood- 
pecker. 1678 [see a]. 1688 R. Holme II. xiii. 

308/2 Woodspite, Hickwall, Witwall, Hiho, Red Sparrow. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh, Word-bk,, Haihow, . . the 
Green Woodpecker. — Bridgnorth. 

y. 1546 Langley Pol. Verg, De Invent, 1. xvii. 30 b. The 
Hechewal, if a wedge be driuen into the whole of her nest. . 
compelleth it to fall out with an herbe that she knoweth. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 416 An Hickwall, or witwall, ^dreo. | 


1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Pic,..n hirde called a 
Speicht or Hiewaw. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 351 The Wri- 
necke or Hickway, with some few others, haue two [toes] 
before and other two behind. 1611 Florio, Picjtio, . .a bird 
called a wood hacker, a wood wall, a wood pecker, a tree 
iobber, a hickway. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. .5- Alin. 
Introd., The woodpecker .. nutjobber .. wltwal, hickwall .. 
creeper. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixii. (r737) 234 This 
same Herb your Hickways, alias Woodpeckers use. 1824 
Cary _tr. A ristoph. Birds in. i. 109 Those carpenter fowls, 
the hickwalls. Who with their beaks did hack the gates 
out workmanly. tSgo Gloucestersh. Gloss., Hickzuall, the 
green woodpecker. 

5 . 1876^. Warwicksh. Gloss., Hickle, thegreeu woodpecker. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk,, Ecall, .. the Green 
W oodpecker. 1882 W. Wares. Glass., Each, theWoodpecker. 
1883 SwAiNsoN Pram. ATames Birds 99 Green Woodpecker. . 
Eccle ( 0 .\fordshire). Icwell (Northants). Eaqual or Ecall 
(Salop). Yuckel (Wilts). Yockel (Salop). sBgo Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Heckle, the green woodpecker (Heref.). 
e. 1788 W. Marshall Yorks. Gloss., Hnfil, . .woodpecker. 

Craven Dial,, Hefful, a wood-pecker, aheigh-hold. 
Hicra piera, vulgar perversion of FIteka picea. 
1857 Sat. Rev, III. 239/2 A drug known by a familiar 
name, hicra picra. 

Hiewaw, Hieway, var. of Hickwall. 

Hid (hid), ppl. a. Forms: see under Hide v. 
Hidden, concealed, secret. 

atzzs Ancr. R. 172 Semei bitocneff fie utwarde ancre — 
nout _ Hester fie ihudde. c 1380 Wyclif JVks. (1880) 299 
Pharisees . . fiat ben hud monumentis. 1382 — i Cor. iv. 5 
pe hid thingis of derknessis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poe/ns xxvi. 
45 Hid malyce and dispyte. a 1598 Rollock Serin. Wks. 
(WodrowSoc.) I. 379 He will seirche..to the hiddest hirnes 
of thy halt. 1608 Dod & Cleaver Expos. Prov. ix, and x. 
44 Such things as they can come by : which is called hid 
food. 1820 Keats Lamia 11. 54 Like the hid scent in an 
unbudded rose. 

b. In phr. In hid (hiddis), a literal transl. of 
L. in occulto, in abscondito. Obs. 

a 1^0 Hampole Psalter xxvi. g He hild me . . in the hid 
[L. (zirfdwffzYu] of his taheniakile. c 1380 Wyclif 
S el. Wks. II. 104 No man doifi ou3t in hiddis and git he 
castifj to be in apert. C1400 Apol. Loll. 104 pingis pat fei 
don in hid. 

Hidage (hsi-detls;). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. med. 
Anglo-L. huiagium, f. luda FIide ; see -age.] 

1 . A tax payable to the royal exchequer, assessed 
at a certain quota for each hide of land, 

«II9S Charier lien, / in Weiheral Reg. (1897) 29 TerrEB 
.. quiete de placitis..et geldis et danegeldis et hidagiis et 
assisis. 1425 in Kennett Par. Antiq. II. 249 Cum hidagio 
hoc anno. 1480 CaxTONDwcn Brit. 21 Hidage, taillage for 
hydes of londe. _ 1607 Cowell Inierpr., Hitfage. 1613-18 
Daniel Coll. Hist, £ng.i %6 (D.) All the king’s supplies 
made fiom the very beginning of his raigne .. Carucage, 
Hydage, Escuage, Escheatos, Amercements, and such like. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 270 The Aides taken in the infancie 
of the Norman State heie was Hydage. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. 1 . viii. 310 Of the same nature with scutages upon 
knightb-fees were the assessments of hydage upon all other 
lands, and of talliage upon cities and burghs. 

2 . The assessed value or measurement of lands, 
on which this tax was levied ; cf. Hidation. 

1862 Collect. Archxol. 1 . 12 In many cases the manors are 
found to have retained their reputed hidage. 1883 F. 
Sef.dohm Eng. Fill. Commnn. 38 The estimate thus given 
of the hidage of a manor. 

II Hidalgo (bidm-lgo). Also 7 liuydalgo. 
[Sp. hidalgo, OSp. and Pg. fidalgo, formerly also 
hijo dalgo (pi. hijos dalgd), i. e. hijo (Jilhd) de algo, 
son of something, ‘the sonne of a man of some 
worth’ (Minsheu). See Diez; and cf. Fidalgo.] 
In Spain: One of the lower nobility ; a gentleman 
by birth. 

No one who was not a hidalgo was formerly entitled to 
the appellative Don. 

1594 Carew Huaric's Exam. Wits (t6i 6) 230 These haue 
large liberties ande.xemptions, as in Spaine those Gentlemen 
who are called Hidalgos. 1650 R. Johnsotts Kingd. .5- 
Commm.yS-j The Dons of Spame, the Monsters of France 
. . the Hidalgos of Portugal . . and the younger Brethren in 
England, miike a very poore company. 1638 Sir T. Her- 
bert Trav. (ed. 2) 116 Beaten off by fifty Huydalgoes. 1808 
Scott Let. to T. Scott 20 June in Lockhart, There may be 
some hidalgo amongst the mountains of Asturias with all 
the spirit of the Cid. 1819 Byron ’Juan i. ix, A true Hidalgo, 
free from every stain Of Moor or Hebrew blood. 1855 Mil- 
man Lat, Chr. ix, vii. (1864) V. 314 An outburst of reproba- 
tion. .from all the nobles and hidalgos of the kingdom, 
b. transf. One like a hidalgo. 

1826 H. N. Coleridge IFest Indies 81 In order to. .defeat 
those ingenious^ hidalgos the monkeys. 1867 Miss Yongk 
Six Cushions xi. go [He] was a ready-made hidalgo, as he 
well knew, 
e. attrib. 

1838 Lylton Calderon vi, Those hidalgo titles of which 
your father is .so proud. i866 R. Chambers Ess. Ser. it. 82 
The old hidalgo idea. 

Flence HidaTgoisli a., resembling or cliaracter- 
istic of a hidalgo. HidaTgoism {hidalgism'), the 
practice or manners of a hidalgo. 

1847 Disraeli Tancredw. xvi, A hat a little toohidalgoish, 
but quite new. _ Westw. Rez’. 1045 Petty princedom 
and effeminate hidalgoism. 1887 A. Morel- Fatio in Encycl. 
Brit. XXII. 358/1 His [Cervantes’] main_ purpose was . . to 
.show by an example pushed to absurdity the danger of 
hidalgism, of all those deplorable prejudices of pure blood 
and noble race which .. were destined to bring Spain to 
ruin. 

Hi'dated, ppl. a. [f. med.L. type hidat-tis, f. 
Mda FIide ^.] Made or measured according to 
hides. 
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1889 Athcnwuin 28 Sept. 421/1 An elaborate hidated .sur- 
vey . .identified as belonging to the reign of Stephen. 1898 
Ihid. 12 Feb. zii The German hidated village is not a 
creation of the State. 

Hidation (haid^'-Jan). The fixing of the num- 
ber of hides ; mensuration or assessment by hides. 

1878 "R. W. Evton Key to Domesday 3 The older system 
[of mensuiation in Domesday] ..in that its basLs was the 
Saxon hide, we may venture to call the System of Hidation. 
1880 Academy 2 Oct. 234. There are frequent imstances of a 
low hidation in Saxon times being incieased. . by the Con- 
queror’s officers. 

HiddeUes, var. Hidels Qbs, 

Hidden (hi-d’n),///. a. [See Hide w.] 

1. Concealed, seciet, occult, etc. : see Hide v. 

a 1547 Surrey ‘ Good Ladies, ye that' etc. in Tottel Misc. 
(.Alb.) 19 That vnneath may I finde Some hidden place. _ 1383 
N. T. (Rhem.) i Coy. iv, 5 Who . . wil lighten the hidden 
things of daikenes. 1625-6 Purchas Pilt^rims II. 1139 We 
entered into a very fair nook, and in the hidnest corner of it. 
1712 W. Rogers Poy. Discovering part of the hidden 
Treasure.^ 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poems (1862] 87 
A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy month of J une. 
187s JoWETT Piato (ed. 2) I. 267 Hidden meanings or remote 
allusions, 

2. JIfus, Applied to the consecutive fiftlis or 
octaves suggested between two parts when they 
move in similar motion to the interval of a fifth or 
octave. 

1869 OusELEY Counter^, ii. 8 These imaginary octaves or 
fifths are called ‘hidden consecutives i88g E. Pbout 
Harmony iv. § 102 If two parts go by similar motion to 
octaves or perfect fifths, such progressions are called ‘ hidden' 
octaves or fifths. . . These octaves and fifths, being passed 
over, instead of sounded, are said to be bidden. 

3. Comb., as kiddett-veined, -workiiig adjs. 

1870 Bentley Pot. 144 In succulent plants, the leaves are 
termed hidden-veined. 

Hiddenite (hi-d&oit). Min. [Named 1881 , 
after W. E. Hidden?^ A variety of spodumene, 
found in transparent emerald-gi'een crystals, and 
sometimes cut as a gem. 

i88r Awer. Jriil. Sc. Ser, in. XXI. 130. 1881 A ikenBum 
16 App 530/3 Dr. Lawrence Smith has proposed the name 
of' Hiddenite’ for the new mineral discovered by Dr. Hid- 
den in North Carolina, which is known in the gem market 
as ‘llthia-emeraW. 

Hiddenly (hi-cl’nli), adv. [f. Hidden pj>l. a. 

A- -iiY ^.] In a hidden manner ; so as not to be 
evident to the sight or understanding ; secretly. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, En cachetic, priuily, 
closely, hiddenly. 1642 T. Goodwin Hearty of Christ iit 
Heaven 74 This marriage of Adam was ordained hiddenly, 
to represent and signifie Christs marriage with his Church. 
1721 R. Keith tr. T. a Kempid Solil. Soul xiii. 207 Why 
therefore is it that thou withdrawest thy self sometimes so 
hiddenly from the Soul? 1846 Trench Mirac. vii. (1862) 
197 note, The figure of all those who would do good hiddenly. 
Hiddeumost (hi'd’nmoast), a. [f. as prec. -h 
-MOST ; after inmost, etc.] Most hidden or secret. 

189a E. C. Stedman in Century Mag. Apr., Describe, ex- 
press, interpret, the hiddenmost nature of man. 

Hiddenness (hi-d'nines). [f, as prec. -i- -NESS.] 
The condition or state of being hidden ; secrecy. 

c 1380 Wyclif Agst. Begging Friars xliii. Sel. Wks. III. 
397 He spake opuiily to iro world, and in hyddenesse nojring. 
1631 Gouge Gorf's Arrows iv. v. 380 The Philistines use it 
. . for the hiddennesse or secrecy of a cause. 1752 Law 
Spirit of Love ii. (1816) 27 Had not the Christ of God laid 
in a state of liiddeness in every son of man. 1885 Pater 
Marins I. 93 The hiddenness of perfect things. 

Hidder, -ir, var, of Hedee ; Sc. ff. Hitiieb. 
Hiddill, -ils, var. Hided, -els. Hiddlin’ : see 
Hidlings. Hiddoues, -owns, obs. ff. Hideous. 
•[■Hiddy, fl. [? var. of Heady a.] Lofty, towering. 

1632 VicARS_ Mneid ii. 39 The hiddie \ard.uus\ horse 
standing within our town, Hath armed men disgorg’d. 

Hiddy-giddy (hi-di|gi'di), a. and adv. Sc. 
[A riming jingle : cf. Heady a. a b, and Giddy.] 
A. adf Giddy, whirling. B. adv. In a. giddy whirl ; 
in confusion ; topsy-turvy. 
i 4 So “70 Holland Howlai 821 In came twa flyrand fulis 
..and jeid hiddy giddy. _ 1535 Lyndesay Satyre 4151 
It gart my neid nn hiddie giddie, *629 Maxwell tr. 
Herodtan (1635) 295 He fell to his hiddygiddy veneration 
of his country Deity, .with antique dances. 1819 W. Ten- 
NANT Papisi->y StomiPd (1827) 205 The Main-kirk rang wP 
slaps and smites i Pell-mell, thwack ! hiddie-giddie 1 

Hide (hold), sb^ Forms : i h^d, 3 hude («), 
b-ttide, 3-4 hid, 3-8 hyde, 4 hidd, 4-5 Huyde, 
4-6 hyd, 6 hydd, 4- hide. [OE. hyd str. fem. - 
OFris. JtM, OS. Mt (MDu. hut, hutit id), Du. 
huid), OHG., MHG. hdt, Ger. hatit, ON. hiltS, 
Goth, '^hilps OTeut. ^hiiti-z pre-Teut. *kuii's ; 
cf. L. cutis, Gr. /ciiroy.] 

1. The skin of an animal, raw or dressed : more 
particularly applied to the skins of the larger beasts 
and such as may be tanned into leather. 

a 900 0 . E. Chron. an. 891 Se hat waes geworht of hiiddan 
healfre hyde he hi on foron. c 1200 Tritt. Coll. Horn. 190 
pe neddre..criepe '5 nedlinge }>urehnerewe hole, and bileueS 
hire hude baften hire, c 1220 Bestiary 144 Danne Se neddre 
i.s of his hid naked, c X230 Mali MeCd. 37 SeoS ]>& cat at be 
fliche & te bund at te huide. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 116 po 
carf he a hole hyde smale al to a pong, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
wis Teren the wolf out of his hide. 1467 in Eng. Gilds 396 
That they do not shave flesh, skynnes, or huydes, but above 
the Brugge. 1493-7 Nav. Acc. Hen. VII (i8g6) 229 For 
halff an Oxe hyde all Redie coryed and 'Tanned, 1379 


Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 223 Fast by the hyde the Wolfe 
Lowder caught. 1674 tr. ScheffePs Lapland 140 They put 
on a garment made of hides. 1727 Swift Desire 4 Possess. 

57 Stiip his Hyde, and pick his Bones, Regardless of his 
dying Groans. 1768 J. Byron Harr. Patagonia (1778) 51 
An ox’s hide, used on board for sifting powder, and called 
a gunner’s hide. 1853 C. MouriT Tanning, etc. 146 Hides 
. . comprise the skins of oxen, horses, cows, hulls, and 
buffaloes, and'are employed for thick sole leather. 

b. In collocation with hair, esp. in plir. (/«) 
hide and hair : wholly, entirely ; neither hide nor 
hair', nothing whatever. i^oi)n. huid en haar.) 

c 1330 [see 2]. c 1375 Ac. Leg. Saints, Adria^t 
myt in hyd oie haie. 1450-70 FIolland //OT o/rti 950 This 
Howlat hidovvis of hair and of hj'de. C157S Balfour's 
Practichs G'jgi) He .sail exliibite the saiuiii. .cattel, in 
hyde and hair, at ane certane day and place. 1857 Hol- 
land Bay Path xxv. 303, I havn't seen hide nor hair of the 
piece ever since. 

2 . The human skin. (Since i^l'th c. contemptuous 
or jocular. ) 

a 1000 Laws of AElf red c. 70 (Schmid) Gif mon oiSrum i[b 
forslea binnan ^ehaire hyde, geselled x scill. to bote ; gif 
sio hyd sie tohrocen . . geselle xv scill. to bote, a 1300 
Cursor M. 3661 pou wat mi hid es smith and bar, And esau 
es rugh wit bar. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 
14904 He sey neuere er, So faire cliildre of huyde ne her. 
c 1460 Towiicley Jtfyst. (Surtees) 224 Alle rent is thi hyde. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot, (1821) I. p. Hi, Pie wes fairer 
of visage and hide, than wes oiiy lady of the warld. 1645 
Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 372 Who could have heleevd so 
much insolence durst vent it self from out the hide of a 
varlet? 1781 Cowi'Er Expost. 486 He found thee savage. . 
Taught thee to clothe thy pink’d and painted hide. 1842 
Orderson Crcol. X. 106 One who., tanned the hide of a poor 
pigmy, a 1873 Lytton Pansanias 138 The poor fellow 
meant only to save his own hide. 

T b. In alliterative collocation with hue (colour, 
complexion, countenance). Obs. 

C1330 King of Tars (Ritson) 752 Hit hedde bothe lymes 
and face . . Huyde and heuh, bon and fel, And everi lyme. 
c 140a Rowland tji- 0, 1230 Full fayre of hewe & hyde. c 1420 
Awnlyrs off Arth. 108 (Douce MS.) But on hide ne on 
huwe, no heling hit hadde. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
305 His awin deir sone..Of hyde and hew baith plesand 
wes and fair, a 1549 Murning Maidin xii. in Laneham's 
Let. (1871) Introd. 151 Ye ar so haill of hew and hyd. 
1825-80 Jamieson s. v. Hyd, ‘ It’ssae dirty, it’ll never come 
to hyd or hew.’ Loth. 

3 . As a material for clothing, shoes, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 935 God mad jiam kyrtels |ian of hide. 
Ibid. 2250 par-for most [>ai pam hide Bath wit hors and 
camel hide. \'&v]V>.}Qwosm Ind. Field Sports 
of cane hound round with . . slips of raw hide. iSfc Longf. 
IVayside Inn, K. Olaf-xix. x, Eric severed the cables of hide. 
1865 Kingsley Herew. x, They wore short jackets of hide. 

4. A whip made of a beast’s hide. Cf. Cow- 

hide 3 . 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii, Pork and pipe-clay, 
accompanied with a too liberal allowance of the ‘ hide ’. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hide-beating, -curing, 
-dresser, -ing, -factory, -fair, -knob, -merchant, 
-net, -plate, -seller, -thong, -"whip ; Mde-blown a., 
bloated; hide-droglter [Dkogheu], a coasting 
vessel trading in hides ; the master of such a vessel ; 
hence hide-droghing, trading with such a vessel ; 
hide-factor, a dealer in hides who supplies tanners; 
hide-handler, a machine or vat in which hides 
are treated with the liquor used in tanning them ; 
hide-mill, a machine for softening dried hides ; 
hide-money (transl. of Gr. dcppaTiubv)’. see quot.; 
hide-rope, a rope made of plaited cowhide (Knight 
Diet. Mech.) ; hide-scraper, -stretcher, -worker, 
appliances used in preparing hides for leather. 

1660 R. Coke Power 4- Subj. 150 Beat lus hide, or make 
him to fear a_*hide-beating. 1834 Sir H. Taylor 1st Pt. 
Artevelde 1. iii. (D.), Slothful, *hide-blown, gormandizing 
niggards. _ 189a Daily Heivs 24 Mar. 6/5 A Free Trade 
demonstration of the tanners and *hide-dress_ers. .in Paris.. 
A thousand men who used to be employed in tanning and 
*hide dressing. 1841 Emerson Lcct., Man the Reformer 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 239 It is the sailor, the *hide-drogher, the 
butcher. i88z Harper's Mag. Dec. 602 The beach where 
Dana once loaded his hides in his ‘ hide drogher ’. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bef. Mast xv. 41 A large ship, .as rusty and worn as 
two years’ ‘’’hide-droghing’ could make her. 1894 Daily 
Hews I May 8/3 *Hide fairs were things common enough 
in many districts of rural England in old days. 1853 
Pratt in _C. Morfit Tanning, etc. 321 Three ’'hide-mills, 
for softening the dry Spanish hides. 1846 Grote Greece 
ii. vi, (1849) II. 475 note, The *hide-money {SspnariKov) 
arising from the numerous victims offered at public sacri- 
fices at Athens, is accounted for as a special item of the 
public revenue. 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisioph., Knights 
I , i, There succeeds a thievish, loud ’'hide-.seller. 1851 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunt, li, Raw *hide-thongs were looped about 
our wrists and" ankles. 1885 Harper's Mag. Jan. 274/2 A 
blunted piece of iron, known as a ‘ *hide-worker ’ . . easily 
removes the hair after the hide is taken from the water where 
it was ‘dumped’ after the liming. 

Hide, Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : i lifgid, 
hfSd, Md, htd, 1-9 hyde, I- hide. [OE. Md 
str. fern., earlier higid, app. from ^hiwid, deiiv. 
of hiw-, hig-, household, family : cf. Hewe. The 
suffix is obscure. 

In the Latin text_ of Beda, and elsewhere, expressed by 
for which in the OE. transl. hiimisc and hi'wsci^/ef 
derivatives of hiw- family, interchange withArrf,] 

1 . A measure of land in Old English times, con- 
tinued also for some time after the Norman Con- 
quest, varying in extentwith the nature of the ground. 


etc. : primarily, the amount considered adequate for 
the suppoit of one free family with its dependants ; 
at an early date defined as being as much land as 
could he tilled with one plough in a year. Sec 
Cakucatb. 

The question of the extent of the hide has been much con- 
troverted. The general conclusion appears to be that it 
was normally = 120 acres ; but the size of the acre itself 
varietl. See Maitland, Domesday and Beyond. 

848 in Earle Land Charters (18S8) 122 E^o_ bercbtvvulf 
cyiiing sile forSrede minum Segue nigeti bigida lond in 
wudotune. 869 in Birch Cartular. Sax. (1885) 52.) Eac 
wudulond all bit is genuene hm a fif & tuentig Ifigtla. c 900 tr. 
Bxda's Hist. iv. xviii, [xvij (1890) 306 Is hms ilcan ealondcs 
gemet aifter Ongolcyimes eahte twelf hund liida [Est 
autem mensura cjusdent insttltv [Veeix), Juxia .esiima- 
tionent A nglorum, millc ducentarwn fainiliaruiii\. a looo 
Laws of Aithelred in Sphiiiid Gesetze 242 And sceotc man 
mgbwilce bide pmnig oS3e patniges weor3, and bringe man 
I’ffit to cirican. c 1000 Wcrgilde c. 2 § 7_ Ibid. App. vii. 396 
Gif Wilisc man geheo, htet he hmbbe hiwisc landes [Laws 
of Inc c. 32 Gif Wylisc inon hajbbe hide londes] and 
masge cyninges gafol forSbilngan, Jsonne 1)16 hh wcr-gild 
exx scill. And gif he ne gejjeo buton to healfre hide, homie 
si his wer Ixxx scill. 1086 Domesday Bk. in Kcnnett i’an 
Antiq. (1818) I. 88 Idem Rotbertus tenet Eeruecestie .. Ibi 
sunt 15 hidae et dim. Terra 22 car. a 1100 O, E. Chron. 
an. 1008 Her behead se cyng hset man sceolde ofer call 
Angel cynn scypu feastlice wircean Jjaet is honne [of] Hym 
hund hidura, and of .x. hidan ;enne scegS, and of .viii, 
hidum helm and byrnan. Ibid. an. 1086 Nassau hid landes 
innan Englas lande hmt he nyste hwa heo hmfde. [c 1154 
Henry of Huntingdon vt. 360 (Du Cange) Hida Anglice 
vocatur terra unlus aratri cultura; sufliciens per annum. 
C117S Dialog, de Scacc. I. xvii, Quid Hida.. secundum vul- 
garem opinionera. Ruricolm melius hoc norunt ; veumi 
sicut ab ipsis accepimus, hida a primitiva institutiono ex 
centum acris constat.] 1:1290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 52/185 An 
hondret hidene of guod lond with hire he gaf jiev. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 434 Of ech hyde of Engelond ))re ssyl- 
lynges he nom ))0. 13.. K. Alis. 458 Whan come lipe)) In 
heruest tyde Mery it is in fold & hyde. 1494 F’abyan 
Chron. vii. ccxxii. 246 So an hyde of lande conteyneth 
.XX. acres. 1593 Norden Spec. Brit., ill 'sex i. sP'he vsuall 
account of lande at this day in Englande is by acres, yardes, 
carewes, liydes, knightes fees, cantreds, baronies and conn- 
ties. 1614 Selden Titles Mon. 273 By their account cxcii. 
acres made a Hyde. _ 1788 R. Kelham Domesday Bk. (L.), 
The just value of a hide, that might fit the whole kingdom 
. . was ever of an uncertain quantity. 1893 Pollock & 
Maitland Eng. Law I. 347 In the north of England this 
unit appeals as the cavucate . . In the south the hide appears 
in place of the caiucate, and the hide is generally regarded 
as made up of four, but it may well be of six virgates. 1897 
Maitland Domesdap ^ Beyond 510 They know but one 
tenemental unit. It is the hiwisc, the terra nniusfamilix, 
the terra unius nianentis, the manse, the hide. 

b. Hide and Gaine \ 0 'P . gaigne, gaingne aidblcs 
land, ‘terre labourable’ (Godefroy)]. 

These words appear to be given originally as synonyms of 
arable land. But later compilers took them as a phra.se. 

1347 in Fitzherb. Abridg. tit. Admeasurement jf 8 fob 15 
La terre a qe le comen est claim app[endant] fuit auncient 
terre hide & geign. i6z8 Coke Oh Litt. 85 b, And the 
Common Law giueth errable land (which ancienily ls called 
Hyde & gaine) the preheminencie and precedencie before 
meadowes [etc.]. 1658 Phillips, Hide and Cam, arable 
Land, or the same as galnage. 1708 Tenues de la Ley 383 
Hide and Gayne did anciently signifie arrable Land. 

2. nonce-use. (Associated with. Hide j 5 .I) As 
much land as could be measured by a thong cut out 
of a hide. (In quot. referring to the story of Dido’s 
purchase of the site of Carthage, Virg. HLn. I. 368.) 

1594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido iv. ii, She crav’d a hide of 
ground to build a town. 

Hide, sbf- [f. Hide z;. 1 ] 
f I. 1 . (In ME. use.) The action or an act of 
[ hiding ; concealment. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M, 10771 Quen ioseph sagh na hide ne 
dught, Nedings forth his wand he broght. Ibid. 26115 O 
mans hert an opening wide, pat man can scheu wit-vten 
hide, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. viii. 31 A styUiye stunte 
hire sturne stryf, that ys in heovene hert in hyde. 

II. 2. (In modern use.) A hiding-place ; a cache. 
1649 T. Wodenote Hermes Theol. viii. 13 Hunted by an 
Orthodox Divine.. who can easily ferret them out of all 
their hides and holds. 1864 / Manhattan ’ Marion I. 20 
[He] would . . go early to his hide, and conceal himself, with 
the barrels of his duck gun loaded with buck-shot. 1884 
Public Opinion s Sept. 301/1 A nice little ‘hide’, contain- 
ing not only the articles he was in search of, but also other 
stolen property. 

Hide (haid), zi.l Pa. t. Md; pa. pple. hid, 
hidden (hi'd’n). Forms; i hydan,(3rtf h^t), 
hidan, 3-4 hude (ii), {^rd sing, hitt, hut, Mt), 
3-5 huide, huyde, 3- hide, (4-5 Md(d, hyd, 6 
hyed). Fa. t. a. i h:fdde, hidde, 2-4 hudde, 
3-6 Mdde, etc., (5 hude), 4- Md. iS. 5 Mdded, 
6-7 Mded. Fa. pfle. a. i hyded, Mdd, 2-4 
ihud(de, 4-5 yhud(de, -Md(de, -hyd, (y)hed(de, 
i-Md, -hydd, hud, 4-6 hidd(e, etc,, 4- hid. 
/ 3 . 6 hyden, 6- hidden. [OE. hydan — MDu. 
hzlden (Jiuyden, hueden), MLG. Jihden to hide, 
LG. (ver)huen OTeut. ^hhdjan, variously re- 
ferred to the root of OE. hpd, Hide sb.^, and to a 
pre-Teut, "^keudh-, ktidh-, seen in Gr. ueiOeiv to 
hide, cover up, conceal. The late pa, pple. hidden 
is after strong vhs., e. g. ride, ridden.'] 

^ 1 . trans. To put or keep out of sight ; to conceal 
intentionally from the view or notice of others ; to 
conceal from discovery, to secrete. 



HIDE. 
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HIDELESS. 


C895; K, i®LPKED Gregory's Past.x^\\. 184 Sweb se lasce 
hyt his isern wiooone moii Jie he sniSan wile, c 1132 O. £. 
Chrmi. an. 963 [He] fand Jja hidde in ealde wealle writes 
^et Headda abb heafde aer gewriton. a izoo Moral Ode 28 
A1 to muchel ich habbe ispent, to litel ihud in horde, c izgo 
Gen. ^ Ex. 352 Do gunen he same sriden, And limes in 
leues hiden. a 1300 Cursor M. 3677 (Cott.) Wit a rugh 
skin SCO hicid his hals. c x^^olbzd. 910 (Trin.) J?ou common 
. .Shalt haue euer \>\ heed hud. i486 Bk. St. A lhans E iv b, 
In moore or in moos he hidyth hem fast. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos xxiv. 89 She hidded the swerde. 1600 J. Pory tr, 
Leo s Africa n. 32, I had no leisure to hide away my coine 
from. them. 1646 Fuller Wouiidcd Cousc* (1841) 339 Our 
English proverb saith, he that hath hid can find. 1770 
yunius Lett.xxxv'i. 177 Retire, then.. and hide your blushes 
from the world. 1873 Emerson Lett. <$■ Soc. Aims, Eloq. 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 190 Mothers hid their sons, and wives 
their husbands .. lest they should be led by his eloquence 
to join the monastery. 

+ b. To conceal so as to shield or protect. Ohs. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter XXX. 21 [xxxi. 20] (Matz.) pou salt am 
hide Fra fordrovinges of men. 1382 Wycuf Ps. xxvi[i]. 5 
He hidde me in his tabernacle in the day of euelis. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps. lxiii[i]. 2 Hyde me from the gatheringe 
together of y“ frowarde. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 422 
Many . . having nothing but a cote of thatch to hide them 
from heauen. 


c. To hide one's face : (a) in Biblical language, 
to turn away or withdraw one’s eyes, take no heed. 
(Also to hide one's ear, oneself.) {b) =d {b). 

1382 Wyclif fob xiii. 24 Whi thi face thou hidist, and 
deraest me thin enemy? 1360 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xxx. 7 
Thou didest hide thy face, and I was troubled. — Isa. i. 15 
When you shal stretch out your hands, I wil hide mine eyes 
from you. 1611 Bible Lam. iii. 56 Hide not thine ear at 
my breathing, at my cry. 1780 Cowper Table T. 422 When 
Avarice starves (and never hides bis face) Two or three 
millions of the human race. 

d. To hide oni s head-. («) to protect one’s head, 
to shelter oneself, take shelter ; (i5) to keep out of 
sight, keep from shame or discomfiture. 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 40 Pore He was, for He had not were 
to hied His heuid. a 1329 Skelton Howe the douty Duke 
185 Crepe into your caues Your heedes for to hycle. 1363 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 57 Some Rivers there be, that hide 
their heads under the Earth, and . . far olf, breake out 
againe._ 1390 Spenser F.Q.i. ii. 18 But yet I warne thee 
now.. hide thy head. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, iii. iii. 6 
Richard, not farre from hence, hath hid his head. 1667, 
1840 [see Diminished 2]. 1778 A. Hamilton Wks.^ (1886) 
VII. 539, I believe it [a faction] unmasked its batteries too 
soon, and begins to hide its head. 

+ e. All hid-, the signal cry in hide-and-seek; 
hence, an early name of the game itself. Ohs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 78 All hid, all hid, an old 
infant play. i6aa Dekker Satirom. (N.), Cries all hid, as 
boys do. 1607 Tourneur Trag. iii.v. Wks. 187811. 
82 A lady can At such all-hid beguile a wiser man. 1632 
Sherwood, All hidde, oii vn se cache ^our estre trouvi 

des atiires. 

2. refl. and intr. a. rejl. To put or keep oneself 
out of sight, or to conceal oneself. 

C897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past. xv. 88 Ge fleo3, & hydaS 
eow. c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) dii. 21 Hi on holum hydab hi 
georne. c 1200 Ormin 13736 pejg babe heinm hiddenn sone 
anaii. «i33o R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 3410 pey 
nadde no tome for to fie, Ne place to huyden hem priue. 
C1386 Chaucer Sqr.’s T. 504 Right as a serpent hit hym 
vnder floures Til he may seen his tyme for to byte. 1489 
Caxton Faytes of A, 11. iii. 94 They hided hem self within 
the thykke husshes. 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. IV 13 b, 
Lurkyng and hidyng him selfe in privy places. 1639 T. 
Brugis ir. Camus' Mor. Relat, 255 The blade hides it selfe 
in the handle. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 1. 116 
Tigers have a wonderful knack of hiding themselves. 
t>. intr. To conceal oneself. Also with tip. 

Hide fox and all after-, a cry formerly uttered in the 
game of hide-and-seek, when one player hides and the rest 
seek him. Cf. i e. ^ ^ , j 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 8864 On hep and 
hilles to hyde in hulk. C1340 Cursor M. 16742 (Tnn.) pe 
ligt bigan to hyde. c 1420 Citron. Vilod, st. 808 Where ever 
he satte, stode, or hude. i6oz Shaks. Ham. iv. h- 3^ Hide 
Fox, and all after [cf. Hide-and-seek i]. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1776) VIII- 199 The recesses in which she ulti- 
mately hides. 1872 J. E. Taylor Half Hours tn Green 
Lanes (1877) 108 The slightest sound would cause them to 
hide up. 

3. trans. To keep (a fact or matter) from the 
knowledge or observation of others; to keep close 


or sscrot# 

c IZOO Trill. Coll, Horn, igg We hudeS liSere slnnen on us. 
rtigoo Cursor M. 1107 pis ded had euer i-wis ben hidd, tt 
god him-self ne had it kydd. 1382 Wyclif Proy. x. 14 
Wise men hiden kunnyng. c 1430 Life St. Kalh. 

The place of hir sepulture was hydde from knowleche of 
cristen puple an hundert 5eere and thrytty. a 1333 Lp. 
Berners Huon Ixxxiii. 261 He c^de haue no power to 
hyde or couer the trouth. 1690 Scanderheg 93 ilie 
Sultan . . being defeated, hided Aria^nissa s condition. 177* 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viand’s Shipwreck 130 Protect iny 
mother ; hide from her the condition I reduced to. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. iv. vii, He that has a secret should 
not only hide it, but hide that he has it to hide. ^ 

4 . To keep from view (without implication of 
intention) ; to prevent from being seen ; to obstruct 

the view of ; to cover up. 

<;i374 CwascKVi Boeth. in. metr. viii. 64 (C)amb, Mb.) Ihe 
cauemes of the seel-hyd in Aodes 1398 Trevisa 
De P R. V. ii. (140s) 103 Heer well dysposyd. .hydyth and 
defendyth the heda C1420 
cloude yhid the mone. i577 B- Googe 
1. (1586) 43 Where the Grasse would so soone growe, as it 
wouldehTdea staffe in a day.. 1610 Shaks. W- t- >>- 86 
The luy which had hid my princely Trunck. 1709 Berke- 


ley Th, Vision § 79 His thumb, with which he might hide 
a tower, or hinder its being seen. 1810 Vince Eleni. Astron. 
xxi. 229 A few seconds before the sun was totally hid. 1856 
Kane a ret. Expl. I. v. 48 Littleton Island is before us, 
hiding Cape Hatherton. 

Hide, vP [f. Hide jAI] 

1. trans. To remove the hide from; rare. 

*757 W- Thompson R. N. Advoc. 41 They are neither 

sufficiently blooded, nor dressed in any tolerable manner 
more than hiding. 

2. To beat the hide or skin of; to flog, thrash. 
(See also Hiding vbl. sb.^) slang or colloq. 

1825 Brockett, Hide, to beat. ‘I’ll hide your jacket.’ 
<1.1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hide, to thresh ; to curry the 
hide. 1873 Buckland Log-bk. 169 The cause of my being 
hided and flogged so often at school, 
t Hide, Obs. rare. [f. Hide trans. 

To fix the number of hides in (a piece of land). 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 400 The land belonging 
to this towne was never hided. 

Hide- all, a. That hides or covers up every- 
thing. 

1837 Cottle Remin. (1847) 48 [He] refused to wear the 
hide-all sable gown. 

Hide-and-peep. A child’s game : hiding the 
face and peeping out again ; bo-peep. 

1832 W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems 27 Some 
children play’d at hide and peep. Beneath their mother's 
apron. 

Hide-and-seek. Also 9 hide-and-go-seek. 

1. A children’s game, in which one or more of 
the players hide, and the rest, at a given signal, .get 
out to find them. 

The earlier name was All hid’, see Hide w.i re; but 
hide-and-seek mxL&t have been well known before 1672 : cf. 2. 

1726-7 Swift Gulliver i. iii. The boys and girls would 
venture to come and play at hide-and-seek in my hair. 1733 
Pegge Kenticisms, Hide-aiid-fox [cf. Hide v.^ 2 b], hide- 
and-seek. 1838 Dickens O. Twist v, The ragged boys., 
played a noisy game at hide-and-seek among the tombstones. 
1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xvii. The children . . 
play hide-and-seek, and look for nests in the gorse-bushes. 

2. transf. and fig. Applied to action in which 
one person or thing evades or appears to evade 
another. Also attrib. 

1672 Dhyden Marr. a la Mode iii. ii, 'Sdeath, I begin to 
be weary (if this hide and seek. 1706 Fahquhar Rccmit, 
Officer ii. i, Our armies did nothing but play at prison bars, 
and hide and seek with the enemy. 1828 Chr. Wosdsw. 
K. Chas. I, debit Basilike 31 All these hide-and-seek 
devices, all this idle child’s play. 1861 Sala Dutch Piet. 
xviii. 288 The treacherous sun . . has been playing a game 
of hide-and-seek with me all day. 1870 Miss IIridgman 
R. Lynne I. xvii. 298 Rose . . <x>uld not have put her 
thoughts in any consecutive words— they seemed to be 
playing at hide-and-go-seek in her mind. 

So Hide and seek w., to play at hide-and-seek. 
1830 Tennyson Mermaid iii, We would run to and fro, 
and hide and seek, On the broad sea-wolds in the crimson 
shells. 1847 — Princ. ii. 435 Some hid and sought In the 
orange thickets. 

Hideaway (hai-diaw^), sb. and a. 

A. sb. One who hides himself away ; a fugitive. 
(Cf. runaway, stowaway.) 

1871 Echo s Jan., The hideaways were soon killed or 
taken prisoners. 1M3 G. Allen in Col. Clout's Calendar 
33 Compelled the hide-aways to reveal themselves. 

B. adj. That hides or is hidden away. 

1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights ^ Ins. xvii. 177 Still little 
hideaway nooks. 1891 Atkinson Last Giant-Killers 3 In 
those deep hide-away valleys oi' dales. 

Kidebind (hai'dbaind), -o. [f. Hide sbP -f 

Bind z>., after hide-bomidd\ trans. To render 
hidebound; to confine, constrict. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 149 Selfe hath hidebound thee and 
straited thee in thine owne bowells. 1840 De Quincey 
Style i. Wks. XI. 177 Some scaly leprosy or elephantiasis, 
barking and hide-binding the fine natural pulses of the 
elastic flesh. 

t Hidebiading. Obs. [f. Hide jAi-b Binding 
vbl. sb, 2 .] The disease Hidebound : see ne.\t, B. 

1748 tr. Renatus’ Distemp, Horses 241 What the Country 
People call Hide-Binding is a mischievous Plague to Cattle 
of the Ox-kind. 

Hidebound (hai'dbaimd), a. {sb.) [f. Hide 
sb.^ in locative relation -h lloUND ppl. a.": cf. 
tongue-tied.'\ 

I. 1. Of cattle: Having the skin clinging closely 
to the back and ribs so that it cannot be loosened 
or raised with the fingers, as a result of bad feeding 
and consequent emaciation. 

1559 [see B.]. 1600 Holland Livy xxi. xl. 415 Their 

horses, no other than lame jades and poor hide-bound hild- 
ings. i6Si Otway Soldiers Fort. v. i, I had rather ray 
Ox should graze in a Field of my own, than live hide-bound 
upon the common. 1876 T, Hardy Ethelberta (1877) 362 
A hide-bound bull is going to be killed. 

2. Of human beings : Having the skin tight and 
incapable of extension. 

1399 Broughton's Let. v. 17 An Archilochus leane and 
hidebound with hart-fretting enuie. 1624 Quarles Div. 
Poems, Job (1717) 196 My bones are hide-bound. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. Iii. (1737) 209 This did not make 
me . . Hide-bound and Costive. i8gs W. 'Rman's Palmyra 
if Zenobice iii. 21 They [the children] had not the hide-bound, 
hunger-pinched appearance of the children of Yabroud, 
jdg. <11613 Overbury A Wife (1638) 113 And till he eat 
a schooleman, he is hide-bound. <i *641 Suckling Poems 
(1646) 8 His Muse was hydeboqnd. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 


Sylvia's L. 1. 55 Always ease an uneasy heart, and never 
let it get hidebound. • 

3. Of tiees, etc. ; Having the bark so closely ad- 
herent and unyielding as to impede growth, 

1626 BACON_Ay/z«i §545 If Trees be Hide-bound, they 
wax lesse FruiHull, and gather Mosse. 1727 Pope Macer 11 
Like stunted hide-bound Trees, that just have got Sufficient 
sap at once to bear and rot. 1827 Steuart Planters G. 
(1828) 27 No part of it appeals stunted or hidebound. 

Jlg.^ a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 306 Hitherto the 
English pale had been hide-bound in the growth thereof, 
having not gained one foot of ground in more than two 
hundred years. 

4. transf, and fg. Of persons, their minds, etc. : 
Restricted in view or scope ; narrow ; cramped ; 
hence, bigoted, obstinately set in opinion. 

1603 H. Crosse_ Vertues Comiwu). (1878) 82 [ToJ intrinsi- 
cate into the maior of the matter, with such hide-hound 
reasons. 1644 Milton Areof. (Arb.) 57 To blot or alter 
what precisely accords not with the hidebound humor which 
he calls his judgement. _ 1678 Butler Hud. in. i. 21 And 
still the harsher and hide-bounder The Damsels prove, 
become the fonder. 1724 R. Welton Subst. Chr. Faith 27 
No narrow hide-bound mind that can only love and seek 
its own self. 1886 Stevenson Dr. Jekyll iii. (ed. 2) 31 An 
excellent fellow . . but a hide-bound pedant for all that. 

fb. Close-fisted, stingy, niggardly. Obs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. iv, The neighbours praisenVillio’s 
hidebound son. _ 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady iii. ii, 
There's nothing in that hide-bound usurer. 1683 Situation 
of Paradise 73 (T.) Cares and sleepless nights tormented 
with continual lashings a hidebound miser. 

II. 5. Having an edging or binding of hide. 

1858 W. Ellis 3 Vis. Madagascar xii. 336 The hard- 
wooded and hide-bound shields of the attacking party 
afforded no protection. 

f B. sb. The diseases affecting cattle and trees, 
described above in i, 3 . Obs. 

1559 Cooper Thesaurus, Coriago, the sickenesse of cattail 
when they are clounge, that their skynnes dooe cleve fast 
to their bodies, hyde bouncle. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 61 Oxen are also much troubled with a disease called 
the Hide-bound. 1639 T. de Grly Compf. Horsem. 132. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Htde-bound . . is a disease whereunto 
Trees . . by the cleaving of the Bark, are subject, 1727 
Bradley Fam. Diet., Hide-Bound, a Disease in Horses, 
when the Skin sticks so fast to their Backs and Ribs, that 
you cannot pull it from the Flesh with your Hands. 

t Hidebounded, a. Obs. = Hidebound a. q b. 

1633 Massinger Guardian i. i, They are Plide-bounded 
money-mongers. 

Hided (hoi’ded), a. £f. Hide sb.l ■+• -ed 2 .] 

1. Having a hide (esp. of a specified kind). 

? <11400 Morte Arth. 1001 He has a kyrtille one.. It es 
hydede alle with hare, c 1440 Vork Myst. .xxxi. 51, 1 am full 
tendirly hydid. 1576 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 99 
Rough skinned, or thick leathery hided, such as.. are the 
Sever and the Otter. 1830^ Blackw. Mag, XXVIII. 237 
These are flesh and blood, hided and hairy. 

2. Made of twisted hide. 

1807 Naval Chron. XXIII. 189 To which was fastened 
a hided rope. 

t Hidegeld, -gildi. 0.£. Law. Obs. [OE. 
hidgield, -geld hide-payment : see Hide A tax 
paid on every hide of land ; hidage. 

<11087 in Dipl. Angl. xEvi Sa.v, (Th.) 439 WiSutan ]»am 
hidgelde pe nan man wiSutan Code anum atellan ne m.'ug. 
1670 Blount Laiv Diet. s.v. Hidage, That Tax which 
was also called Hyde-gyld. 1706 Pi-tiinrs (ed. Kersey), 
Hidage or Hide-gild. 

tHidegild^, hyde gild. O.E. Law. Obs. 
[OE. hydgield, -gyld, f. ?tyd Hdoe sb.I, skin : see 
Schmid Geseize der Angels., Glossar 615 .] A fine 
paid in lien of a flogging. 

a 1000 Laws of Eadiunrd Guthrmn c. 7 § i (Schmid) 
peowman jrolie his hyde oSSe hyd-gyides, 1708 Teruies de 
la Ley 391 ILydegila, is a price or ransom to be paid for the 
saving of his Skin ftom being beaten. 

t Hi'del. Obs. B’orms : 4-7 hidel, 4 bidil, 5 
hydle, hydell, hedell, G hidelle, Mdle, hydel, 
hiddill. [f. Hidels, -s being mistaken for the 
plural inflexion : cf. btirial, riddle.'\ Hiding- 
place; = Hidels, In hidel, in concealment, in 
secret ; but hidel, withont any concealment, openly. 

a 1300 E. E. Psaller xxvi[i]. s He hiled me in hidel of his 
telde ai. <8x340 Hampole /’j<rfifer Cant. 51X Him bat de- 
uours be pore in hidil, 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 265 
The same sowle . , kepte close in the hydel of her deadely 
body. 1485 Actx Hen. VII, c. 6 § 2 Beyng in sentwarie 
or in hedell for youre querell and title. _ 1303-4 Act ig 
Hen. VII, c. 36 Preamble, Sir Edward kepith hym in such, 
hidelles and other places fraunchesed. 1508 Dunbar Test. 
Kennedy 53, I callit my Lord my heid, but hiddill. 1594 
Jas. VI Let. in J. Melvill Diary (Wodrorv Soc.) 320 The 
retreat of our rebelles to corners and hiddilles. 1607 Cowell 
Intcrpr., Hidel seemeth to signifie a place of protection, 
as a Sanctuarie. 

Hideland (hoi'diltend). Hist, [f. Hide ^^3 + 
Land.] =Hidb4A3i, 

1577 Harrison England ii. xvii. (1877) i. 293 Etheldied 
made a law that everie man holding 310 hidelands, should 
find a ship. 1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 65 The 
proportion of a Hide Land, otherwise called Cartica, or 
a Plow Land, is difficult to be understood, because it was 
not certain. 1864 Sir F. VK\.QWir. Norm. <S- Eng. IV. 61 
A ‘hyde land’ or its synonyms being applied to sixty, 
eighty, an hundred, an hundred and twelve, or an hundred 
and fifty acres. 

Kideless (hai-dlus), [f. Hide' jAi-h - less.] 
Without a hide or skin. 

1854 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 109 From a hideless 
[cow] you have formed a living one. 
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3 £ideling (hai'dliij), a. and dial. [In A. 
app. a derived use of Hidhngs, the ending being 
confused with that of ppl. adjs. and vbl. sbs. in 
-ing. In B. the suffix is identified with that in 
changeling-, see -hug.] 

A. adj. Given to hiding or concealment. 

1864 T. Bell's Brit. Qucidrup. 143 From their obscure 
and hideling habits, the Shrews are difficult of observation. 
1867 Dimock in Girald. Camhr. (Rolls) V. 57 margin, 
Hares more hideling in their habits. 

B. sb. A peison or thing given to hiding itself. 

Blackw. Mag. Oct. 511/2 You would get a sight of 

that hideling the landrail. 

+ Kidel-like, ctdv. Ohs. [f. Hidel + -like = 
ON. ~liga, advb. suffix.] Secretly. 

c 1250 Got. E.X. 2882 Du art min Sral, Sat hidel-like min 
lend vt-stal. 

t Hi 'dels. Obs. Forms: i hf dels, 3 hudles, 

4 hyd-, hidd-j huydels, hiddils, hyddillis, 
hydlis, 4-5 MdleSj -lis, -els, -ils, 5 hid-, hydeles, 
5-6 hydles, 6 htiddelles. [OE. hydels, f. hyd-an 
to Hide + -els : of. Riddle.] Hiding-place. 

c 975 RnsJvw. Gosp. Mark xi. 17 Cofa_ w/ hydels Seafana. 
a z^\o'E.\m}OLT, Psalter'll. 30 He sitlis in waitis with the 
riche in hldels that he .sla the innocente. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 199 Satmnus hid hymself in bat loud . . 
and cleped pe lond Latium, Jjat is. Saturnus huydels. Ibid. 
V. 117 [Herciileus] brak out of his hydels. £1450 t\. Dc 
Imitatione in. xv. 83 Where is ])e lurkynge hidels of glory 
& woiship? [1570 Levins Manip. 116/17 Hydles, latcbne.] 

lb. in a hiding-place; hence, in hiding, 

in secret. 

a 1000 Laws of PEthelstan c. 4 § 6 in Thorpe Laws I. 226 
Gif hit on hydelse fuuden sy. c 1203 Lay. 1817 Heo . . ijmn 
vvilderne an hudlese wuneden. a 1300 Cursor M. 7953 pe 
sill hat bou in hiddels did. 1382 Wyclif Matt, vh 4 That 
thi almes be in hidlis, and thi fadir that seeth in hidlis 
[X388 hiddils], shal 5elde to thee. 1481 Caxton Godc/roy 
exxx. 194 Many.. cam and solde it in the toun by nyght 
in hydles. 1317 in Plead. Duchy Lancast. (1896) 1. 70, [60 
otheis, who remained] in Hiddelles [near the said tenement]. 

t Hi'de-money. Ohs. =Hidegeld. 

1563-87 Foxe a, <5- M. (1596) 1S6/2 The Kings officers 
gathered of euerie one hide monie through the realme. 

Hideosity (hidfip-siti). [f. Hideous + -ity, 
after curiosity, etc. ME. had hidouste, OF. hideu- 
seid.} Hideousness; concr. an embodiment of 
hideousness, a very ugly object. 

1836 Illusir. Lond. News ii Oct. 3S9/1 Trafalgar-squate, 
that place of monstrosities and hideosities. 1884 faunt in 
funk XV. 243 Mere grotesque hideosity of caiving. 1897 
United Scry, Mag. 277 Laying bare, in spite of its repul- 
sive hideosity.. the whited sepulchre. 

Hideous (hi'diss), a. {adv.) Forms : 4-5 
hidous(e, (hid-, hyd-, - 03 ( 6 , -ow 3 (e, -owes, 
-oys, -us, -ws, hedous, -oes, -eows, hiddowus, 
hudous, idous, ydous, Sc. hid-, hyd-, -^03(6, 
-wys(s,hidowis, hydvouss), 4-6 hydous(e, 5-8 
Mdious, 6 hiduous, hiddoues, hydeous, -ious, 
-youse, hedioua, idyous, Sc. hiddows, -dowis, 
helddyous, 6- hideous. [ME. hidous, a. AF. 
hidoits = OF. hides, -eus, earlier (iilh c.) hisdos, 
f, hisde, hide horror, fear. The alteration of -otts 
to -sous belongs to i6th c. : cf. courteous, despi- 
teous, piteous, and see -ous. 

(As to origin of the Fr. word, see Diez, Littre, Brachet. 
Some think hisdos immediately represented L. *hispidSsus 
(fqimerly attributed to Catuilu.s), f. hispidus rough, shaggy, 
bristly, and that the sb. hisde was a back-formation from 
the adj._ But this presents numerous difficulties.)] 

1 . Frightful, dreadful, terrible, horrible ; hence, 
horribly ugly or unpleasing, repulsive, revolting. 
In the original sense the notion was that of ‘ causing 
dread or horror ’ ; this has gradually passed into 
that of ‘ revolting to the senses or feelings 

1300 [implied in Hideously], 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 10216 Of bat sygt he gan him grys, For bat sy5t was 
hydous And dreful and perylous. 1340 lipcmvoLV, Pr. Consc. 
4772 It sal be hydus til mans heryng. C1380 Sir Fenmib. 
4435 Pe Sarsyn was an hudous man, By-twyne ys to browen 
was a span largeliche of brede. 1388 Wyclif Wisd. x. 16 
He stood ajens hidouse [138a gdsful] kyngls. e 1470 Henry 
IV %Uace VI. 258 Aferd thai war with hidwis noyis and dyne. 
1313 Bradshaw St. Werhirge ii. 864 Wofully cruciat with 
peynes hiduous. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 46 Hurld headlong 
..With hideous ruine and combustion down To bottomless 
perdition. 1728 Pope Dune. iii. 166 Silence, ye Wolves ! 
while Ralph to Cynthia howls. And makes Night hideous. 
1774G0LDSM. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV. 233 Resembling a baboon 
in size, strength of body, and an hideous wrinkled visage. 
1783 Watson Philip HI (1839) 233 More than a hundred 
thousand men, women, and children, suffered death in its 
most hideous forms. 1833 Kingsley Hypatia ix, Lanes and 
alleys hideous with filth and poverty. 1896 Dk. Argyle 
Philos. Belief Pref. 13 The hideous noises made by the 
rude machinery of the first steamboat. 

b. Terrific on account of size ; tremendously 
ov monstrously large ; huge, immense. ? Obs. 

e 1330 R._ Brunne Chron. (i8io) 326 pe kyng did mak right 
gare an hidous engyn. 1:1440 Gesia Rom. xxx. no (Hark 
MS.) He saw at the fote of the tree an hidowse pitte, ande 
ane orible dragon e bete in. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 
Hydows (,ff. hiddowus. .), immanis, immensns. 1313 Doug- 
las sEneis iii. vi. 137 Als grete, wele nere, As bene ane 
heiddyous huddoun, or a quhale. 1396 Spenser F, Q. 
V. xii. 15 Of stature huge and hideous he was, Like to 
a Giant for his monstrous hight. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 7 This hidious Cataract [waterepout], as I conceive, 
IS exhaled by the Suns powerfull Attract. 1700 S. L. tr. 


Fryhe's Voy. E. Did. 105 The Elephant . . tumbled down | 
backwards into the River, with a most hideous plunge. 1796 
Morse A mer. Geog. II. 146 The great precipice below, which 
hangs over the sea, is so hideous. 

2 . I’errible, distressing, or revolting to the moral 
sense ; abominable, detestable ; odious. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 14268 perfore bu 
bataille was merueillous, & be slaughter moie hydous. 1382 
Wyclif Jer. xi. 15 Doth many hidous giltu-s [1388 gicct 
trespassis]. C1475 Myrc 679 (Douce MS.) Thou shall pio- 
uounce this idous thing Witli crosse & candell and hell 
knylling. 1603 Siiaks. Xc/iri. i. 153 In thy best consid ela- 
tion checke This hideous lashnesse. 1692 Drydi.n St. 
Euremont's Ess. 351 We shall find them composed of 
a hideous Melanchofy that makes up all Man-haters. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Rotnola it. iv, Hard speech between those who 
have loved is hideous in the memoiy. 

3 . ahsoL A frightful person or object. 

c 1420 Awutyrs of Arth. 131 Who bat myghte bat hedows 
see. .How hir cholle chatirede, hyr chaftis and hir chynne ! 
t B. adv. = tliDEousLY. Obs. 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 206 Nor less hideous joyn’d The 
horrid shock. 1705 Bosman Guinea 273 Here are. .Snakes ; 
some whereof are hideous great. 

Hideously (hi'diasli), tzt/zi. Forms; see prec. 
[f. prec. + -LY =^.] In a hideous manner : see the 
adj. The sense ranges from ‘ horribly, dreadfully, 
fearfully’, in earlier use, to ‘ revoltingly ’ in later. 
It is sometimes misused as an intensive, intended 
to be stronger than ‘ awfully, terribly, dreadfully ’, 
■when these have become too familiar. 

<*1300 Cursor M. i6767-f-8S Ful hidously pen con it [be 
ertjie] quake. 1340 Ayenb. 2 pe ilke b^f zuercb hidousliche 
be god ober by his hal3en. 1382 Wyclif Nuin. xxii. 27 The 
asse. .felle down vnclir the feet of the sitter, the which more 
hydowsly wrooth, belte with a staf the sides of liii". c 1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 843 The biighte sweides weute to and 
fro So hidously. c 1400 Destr. Proy 7522 Paris. .Hurt hyin 
so hidously, bat he his horse leuyt. c 1440 Partouope 2394 
Alle aboute the lystes wyde He hym chased so hidously. 
1391 Spenser Tears of Muses 553 Heaps of huge words up- 
hoorded hideously, With horrid sound though having little 
sence. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 13 Both men and women 
hidiously cut and slash their flesh in sundry foimesL 1630 
Fuller 1. vi. 15 The word desert sounds hideously 

to English cares. 1796 Morse Avier. Geog. I. 142 Those 
that are wounded show vast fmy, roar hideously. 1882 
Mlss Braddon Mt. Royal II. ix. 173 There is a calmness 
about your life which makes me hideously envious. 

Hideousness (hi-diasnes). [as prec. + -ness.] 

1 . objectively. The quality of being hideous : 
dreadfulness ; horrible reiDulsiveness. (See the adj.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 9487 pe hydusnes Of payne and 
sorrow bat in helle es. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 378 
Wainyngis of hydousnes & peillle of bis synne. 1530 
Palsgr._ 231/1 Hydiousnesse, 1599 Shahs. AfiicA 
Ado v. i. 96 Fasliioii-monging boyes, That. .Goe antiquely, 
and show outward hidiousnesse. 1633 T. Adams E.xp, 

2 Peter ii. 10 He that hath wounded this lion at the heart, 
sliall never fear the . . hideousness of his roaring. 1796 
Monsu Anier. Geog. II. 114 That natural wonder at Castle- 
ton, which is from its hideousness named the Devil’s Arse. 
1883 Law Times LXXIX. 132/2 Unsavory scandals . . ex- 
hibited in alj their native hideousness, 
f 2 . subjectively. Horror, terror, dread. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Cm. xv. 12 Whanne the sunne was gon doun, 
drede felde on Abram, and a greet hidousenesse [isSe giisy- 
nes] and detk asaylide him. — ’Job iv. 13 The heiris of 
my fleisch hadden hidousnesse. — Ezek. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngi.s . . shulen drede withgieet hidousnesse on thee [1382 
with ful myche orrour shulen be agast vpon thee]. 

■|- Hi'deoussliip. Obs. [f. Hideous 4 - -ship : 
cf. hardship, worship HoiTor, dread. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhodc li. cxxix. (i86g) 124 Gret 
hidousshipe and gret drede ye doon me. 

Hider (hardm). [f. Hide z'.l 4- -EBh] One 
who hides (in various senses of the vh.). 

c 1374 Chaucf.r Boeth. V. pr. i. 117 (Camb. MS.) The hidere 
of the gold. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wfdcker 57S/19 Contutator, 
an hydere. 1540 Covekdale Confnt. Standisit Wks. II. 366 
An hider of the scriptures from the unlearned. 1631 Star 
Chamb. Cases (Camden) 86 Woe to hiders of come. 1843 
Ford Handbk. Spain i. 3 Many a treasure is thus lost from 
the accidental death of the hider. 1869 W. C. Hazlitt Eng. 
Prov. 204 Hiders are good finders, 

Hider, obs. form of Hither. 

Hidiug* (F^i'dii)), vll. sbi^ [f. FIide z'.i + 

1 , The action of the vb. HideI, lit. and jdg. ; 
the condition of being hidden ; concealment. 
(Often in phr. in hiding, Sc. under fiiding.') 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 174 Ibisse worde, Hester, beoS hudunge 
& heinesse boSe iueied togederes. c 1290 Beket 1355 in Y. 
Eng. Leg. I. 145 In huydinge ase bei it were, c 1400 Rom. 
Rose (s'jxz Sothfastnesse wole none hidyngis. 1360 Bible 
(G enev.) Hab. iii. 4 There was the hiding of his power. 1636 
Bp, Hall Occas. Medit. (1831) 47 If our light be seen, it 
matters not for our hiding. 1814 Scott Wav. Ixxii, A 
gentleman who was ‘ in hiding’ after the battle of Cullodeu. 
183^ H. Miller Scenes ^ Leg. viii. (1837) 116 When under 
hiding, word was brought him that she lay sick of a fever. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x. II. 612 The Popish priests, 
indeed, were in exile, in hiding, or in prison. 1890 Besant 
Demoniac ii. 27 A man.. who has to go away into hiding 
every month or so. 

2 . Something that hides; a means of conceal- 
ment ; a hiding-place. 

1382 Wyclif Heb. ix. 3 Aftir the veil, or hydyng, the 
secunde tabernacle, c 1430 Pilgr. LyfManhode in. xlvii. 
(1869) 160, _I . . seche hydmges and corneres. 1611 Bible 
Dent, xxxii. 38 Let them rise np..and be your protection 
Imarg. an hiding for you]. 1839 G. W. Dasent Tales fr. 
Norse 94 Then he rode off with it to the hiding, where he 
kept the other two, 


3 . Something hidden ; pi. secrets. Obs. rare, 
a 1323 Prose Psalter xliii. 23 [xliv. 21] He knewe [m 
hidynges of be hert. 

4. altrib. and Comb., as hiding-hole ; f hiding- 
cloth, a curtain or veil. Also Hidtno-tlace. 
c 1273 Passion Our Lord 480 in O. E. Misc. 30 pat httding- 
clob to-delde in be temple a to. 1611 Coigr., Cache, ..ti 
hiding hole, hidden corner, c 1731 Swift Storm 69 Itlse 
some hidin_g hole he seeks. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle 
Tom’s C, xviii, The more drawers and closets theie were, the 
more hiding-holes could Dinah make. 

Hi'ding, vbl. sb,'^ slang or colloq. [f. Hide ®. 2 ] 
A hogging, thrashing, beating. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIV. 95 As complete a hiding as 
the greatest glutton . . would wish to take. 1817 Scott 
Search after Happiness .viii, Some tumours. .Gave indica- 
tion of a leceiit hiding. 1822 Bewick Mem. ii8 Giving 
him a .severe healing, or, what was called, a ‘ Jiulciiig’, 

Hi'ding, ppl. a. [f. Hide zi.i 4- -ing ^.] That 
hides : see the veib. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 185/2 Hydynge, occuUans, abscondens. 
1703 Lliz. West Mem. (1865) 222 Not ahogctlicr a hiding 
God. 1874 J. P. FIopps Princ. Rclig. xiii. (1878) 42 Fieed 
from most of tlicse hiding veils. 

Hence i' Hi'dingly adv., secretly, privily. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Sam. xii. 12 Forsotbe thou ditlisl hidyngli. 
— //Ykif. xviii. 9 Hidendly [1388 prluelij forsotbe the rijlwls 
childer of goode men sacrificden. 

Hiding-place, [f. Hiding z'/;/. 5 '< 5 .''] A place 
in which one hides or conceals oneself. 

c 1440 Promp. I’arv. 239/2 Hydynge place, latibuhitn. . 
latcbra. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Isa. x.vxii. 2 That man shalbe 
a.s an hiding place from the winde. 1611 — Pr. cxix. 114 
Tliou art my hiding place and my shield. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1790) VII. 278 (Jod.) They seldom therefore 
seek for hiding-places before the fall of the leaf. 1833 
M .vcaulay ///jL .xvi. III. 641 The Proteslants eveiy 
where came forth from their hidingplaces. 

Hidir, obs. form of FIither. 

Hidle, Hidles, -is, var. Hided, FIidbls, Obs. 
HidlingS, adv. and sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also erron. -lands = -lins. [f. Hid ppl. a. 4 - -ling, 
-LINGS, adverbial formative : cf. backling, -s, etc.] 

A. adv. In hidden wise, secretly. 

IT122S Ancr. R. 280 He mei hine tinmunlungo aworpen 
[z/.r. hodlingescasien]. r8o8-i8 in Jamieson. 111831 Joanna 
Baillie (Ogilvie), An’ she’s to come to you here, hidlings, as 
it war. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hidlands, secretly, 

b. More usually (as if sb.) : in secret, 
secretly. 

1422 tr, Secreia Secret., Priv, Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 171 The 
hardy or the nianfiill in hidlynges he nendeytiylh [sn’en- 
deynyth] not any-thynge to do. 1363 WinJet Wks. (1890) 
II. 33 It is a grete temptalioun . . the samin man..suldin- 
bring in hidlingis pestilent eirouris. 1723 Ramsay Gentle 
Sheph. II. i, And skulk in hidlings on the lietlier braes. 
1801 in Feiguson & Nanson Manic. Rec. Carlisle (1887) 
259 To sell in open market, or in hidlings. 1887 Hall Caine 
Deemster xxiii. 146 It’s been a quairef and maybe a light. . 
and he’s been in hidlins. 

B. app. taken as sb. pi. a. Hiding-places, secret 
places, b. Secret or clandestine operations. 

1397 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sloe 764 Thair is no boundis, 
bot I half bene. Nor hidlingis fra me hid. 1813 W. Beattie 
Tales 36 (Tam.) The hills look white, the woods look blue, 
Nae hiddlins for a hungry ewe, They’re sae beset wi’ drift. 
1823 Eliza Logan St. fohnstoun III. 19 (Jam.), I dinnaken 
what a' this hidlings is about. 1846-60 R. Eg.-Warbukton 
Hunt. Songs (1883) nx. xiv. 166 One was shunted into hid- 
lands, T’other laid upon the shelf. 

Hidlings, a. Sc. and north, dial. Also 9 hidd- 
lin’. [The same word as prec. used as adj., and 
then often with final -j dropped : cf. Darkling.] 
tiidden, secret, underhand, clandestine, 
a i8io 'Tannahill Poems (1846) 75 He ne’er kept up a 
hidlins plack, To spend ahint a comrade’s back. 1818 Miss 
Ferrier Marriage II. 127, I wud nae count mysel married 
i’ the hiddlins way they gang aboot it noo. 1824 — Inlier. 
Ixxxiv, Carrying on this hiddlin’ coortship. 1887 J. Service 
Life Dr. Duguid v. 31 His hiddlin’ kind of ways. 

t Hi’dly, adv. Obs. = Hiddenly. 

1382 Wyclif Jer. xxxvii. 16 Sedechie,.askide hym in his 
hous hidli [1388 piiuyli]. 1340 Latimer 51/1 Serm. bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 131 It was. .hidlye and couertly done. 

'f Hi'dness. Obs. [cf. OE. gehydnes security.] 
Secrecy, FIiddehness. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 77 Saynt Cutberle’s clerkes 
in hidnes euer 3ede. a 1598 Rollock Serm. Wks, 1849 I. 
366 They use to be commended fra their secrecie and hidnes. 
Ibid.^ 373 This is ane mervellous hidnes. 

Hidos(e, hidous, etc., obs. ff. Hideous. 
t Hidour. Obs. In 4 hidor, 4-5 hydour, 5 
hydoure. [a. OF. hideur, hidor, in 1 2th c. hisdur, 
f. hisde horror, fear (see Hideous) 4- -eur, L. -orem, 
as in terreur, horreur, and Eng. dreadourl\ a. 
Horror, terror, dread, b. Hideousness, terribleness. 

c 1315 Shoreham 33 Thou a5test habbe more hydour Of 
thyne ojene unry5te. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. C. 367 Such a 
hidor hem hent and a hatel drede. 1422 tr. Secreia Secret., 
Priv. Priv. (E.E.T.S.) 216 Olyfantes . . benne honibill 
hugely, and berryth grete hydoure. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. clxxxvi, He opened his mouth toward Wales and made 
it quake thurgh the hydour of his mouth. 

+ Hidous, V. Obs. rare. Also 4 hydowse. 
[f. hidous Hideous. OF. had hisder, hider to feel 
terror ; also hidusable frightful, terrible, as if from 
a vb, hiduser.'\ a. inir. To feel terror, b. trans. 
To feel terror at, dread, abhor, 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. I. 269 A man kyndeli hidousijj 
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derknesse and is gladid bi li5t. lUd. III. 54 poll, to take 
mankynde foi to delyiieieitj hidousistnot pe virgyns wombe. 
138a — Dan. vii. 15 My spirit hidouside. 

i* EEidoust^. Ois. \ji.OF,*hidoseid, hidetisete 
(Palsgr.), f. hideux, -eus ; see -ty.] Hideoiisness. 

c 1420 Wyclifs 2 Macc. vi. 12 {Gloss to dreden not) Nether 
haue hidoustee [ti MSS. either haue not hidouste]. 

Hidro-: see Hydeo-. 

Kidl^Otic (hidr^'tik), a. and sh. Med. [ad. 
med.L. hidroiic-us, a. Gr. iSpuriic-os, f. ISpcus, -Siros 
sweat. Cf. F. hidroiique!\ 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to sweat; causing sweat; 
sudorific ; diaphoretic. 

1727-41 Chamiiers Cycl. s. v., Carduus hcnedicUts .. 
angelica, etc. are of the number of hidiotics, or hidrotic 
medicines. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hidrotic acid . . believed 
formerly to exist in sweat. H. fever, Blundell's term for those 
cases of puerperal fever in which profuse perspiiation is a 
marked symptom. 

B. sh. A medicinal agent causing perspiration. 
1703 Arbutiinqt Coins (T.), He seems to have been the 

first who divided puiges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 
Hidur, obs. form of Hithbe. 
HiduSjliiduous, liidwis,etc.jobs.ff. Hideous. 
t Hi'dy, a. Ohs. rare. In 6 hydie. [f. Hide 
+ -Y.] Of or pertaining to hides. 

1332 Huloet, Hydie, or of a hyde or skynne, fellicens. 

Hie (hai), V. Now arch, or ^oei. Pa. t. and 
pple. Med ; pr. pple. hying. F orms : a. i 
higiau, 2 hih5en, Orm. hi^henn, 3 hihe, 3-5 
hi3e, highe, 4 hijie, (hee^e), 4-5 liy3(e, hyghe, 
liei5(e, h.ey50, heyghe, liege, 4-7 heighe, 4-8 
high, 5 hyhe, 5-6 hygh. /3. 3-8 hye, 4 hii, 4-5 
hij,(iL0ij),4-7 hy,6 .S<r.he,3- hie. Fa.t. ihisode, 


3-4 higede, etc., 3-5 hiede, hyede, 4- hied, (4-7 
hyde, 5 hiet, hide, hit, etc.). [OE. higian (and 
? higian) to strive, be intent or eager, pant ; cf. 
MDu. htgen, Du. hijgen to pant, breathe with diffi- 
culty, MEG. htgen, htcJien, Ger. heichenl\ 
f 1 . intr. To strive, exert oneself, pant. Obs. 
c888 K. jElfreo Boeth. xxx. § i Higap ealle mmgne Smt 
he wold, .gefon. C897 — Gregory's Past. xxii. 169 He sceal 
simle hijian Smt he waorfie. .geedniwad. 971 BlicM. Horn, 
29 pa he he gesyhp to Gode hi^ian. ri2oo Ormin 2723 
Forrpi hirip uss hijhenn her To ewemenn Crist olife. 111223 
Ancr. R. 92 ge schulen gostliche iseon pe blissen of heuene, 
uor to ontenden our heorte to hien touward heom. 

2 . To hasten, speed, go quickly. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 103 pider we sculen hihjen- c 1203 
Lay. 2317 Alle heo hheden to. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) S 44 
So quic so he mijte hie. a 1300 Cursor M. 21278 ]?e queles 
ar draun diueise wise, pa first it gas, pe toper it hise [v. r. 
byes]. CI320 R. Brunne Medit. 623 She ran pan purgh 
hem, and hastjdy hyde, 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. B. 33 Hyj _not 
to heuen in hatere to-torne. 1382 Wyci.if Gen. xviii. 6 
Abraham hyede [1388 hastide] into the tabernacle. 1:1400 
Destr. Troy 3893 [Was] neuer hatfull to hym to hygh into 
batell. c 142a Chron. Piled, st. 474 Aryse up my collour 
my frond, and heyje. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixi. 254 (Harl, MS.) 
'They sesyd of wepyng, and hijd to the castell. 1363 B. Googe 
Eglogs, etc. (Arb.) 115 Into the Hall with haste he byes. 
1392 Shaks. Rom. iS- Jul. in. ii. 138 Hie to your Chamber, 
He find Romeo To comfort you. 1639 R- Brough Pres. 
Schism S19 We must hie away as we love our souls. 1667 
Milton P. A. ii. 1055 Thither .. Accurst, and in a cursed 
hour, he [Satan] hies. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week Prol, 37 I’le 
hye with Glee To Court. 1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 
2 Feh., He shook his head at me.. and hied downstairs. 
1840 DfCKENS Bat'fi, The locksmith . . hied wUh all 

speed [to Southwark]. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixui. tg 
Thither hie ye thither away To the Phrygian home. 

■pb. To hasten, make haste, use diligence or 
dispatch {lo do something, or that something be 
done) ; to betake oneself quickly (to something). 

c XZ40 Meld Maregrete Ixiii, To don ham to depe he hiede 
hileue. 13. . A. E. Aim. P. B. 1584 To henge pe harlotes 
he hesed ful ofte. 1:1423 (P-) 19^® 

were dyght. 1:1430 Myrc 98 Teche the mydviyf that scho 
hye For to vtido hyre wyth a knyf. 1664 Flodden F. vin. 
73 To handy stroaks they hyed apace. 

■f 0. To advance or come on quickly, hasten on ; 
to ‘ get on \ make progress ; to speed, prosper. 

13 Sir Benes (A.) 1485 Of pat feste nel ich namor telle. 
For to hi3e wip our spelle. C1340 Cursor M. 4700 (Trin.) 
So pe wo bigon vp hye. 1398 Trlvisa Barth. De P. A. v. 
iii. (Tollem. MS.), He wexeP feble . . and elde hyeP wel faste. 
C1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. in. 107S Wherof sum fruit wol 
targe and sura wol hie, c 1460 Towneley My si. (Surtees) gs 
Fayr falle thi growne, welle has thou hyde. 1381 Sfenseb 
Sheph. Cal. (ed. 2) Aug. 19S The night higheth [1379 nigheth] 
fast; 1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. ni, ui. Wks. 1878 II. 74 
O sir destruction hies. 

+ d. To Me it. Ohs. ^ . 

1619 Bp. J. Williams Serm. Apparell (1620) 11 To heighe 
it abroad, to visit and to see. 


3 . refl. = sense 2. . ^ , 

The refl. prop, was orig. a dative, as in OE. ht codon heom 
they went them, hi fieop him they flee them, heo sxi hire 

Leg. I. 2S8/S9 Leoue sire, hige Pe hom. 
c 130a Cursor M. 19771 (Edm.) And bad to paim F® su’d 
him hii, Bot no5t Pai talde him resun qm. c 140° Fesir^ 
Troy 3245 [pai] hit hom into hauyn, as bom hap shope. 
iSS^Golding DeMomayr:^r.{^t^i)^^S^^ 

xtfnn SHAKS4 JPetss, xiij Oj swcct snepheru> 

hie thee, For’methinks thou stay'st too long. 1641 
Reform, ii. (1851) 59 Certainly wee ought to hie us from 
evlll like a torrent. 1713 Warder Tpie Ampons ied. 2) iH 
The Bees ..high them home as fast “ 

Patmore Angel in Ho. i. ii. tx. (1879) 225 The foolish hie 
them post haste through. 


fb. = sense 2 b. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 15772 pat pou sal do, par-to nu hij pou 
pe. c 1489 Caxton Somies of Ay man xxvi. 559 N ow, lord es, 
hyghe you of that ye have to doo. cis86 C’tess Pembroke 
Ps. Lxx. i, Lord, hie thee, me to save. 1649 R. Hodges 
Plain. Direct. 10 Thou hyest thee about thy work, 
t C. = sense 2 c. Obs. 

1331 Elyot Gov. 1. viii. That I haue well hyed me, to 
make of a noble man a mason or peynter. 1383 Golding 
Calvin on Dent. cv. 704 When men come before a judge 
they thinke they haue hyed them well, if they may deceiue 
him. 

t 4 . trans. To cause to hasten; to hasten, urge 
on, bring quickly ; to drive away. Obs. 

c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 573 pey hye hym, and ho gop 
withoutyn any stryfe. 1382 Wvclif Esther ii. 9 He shulde 
hejen the wymmen enournyng. c 1430 SyrGcncr. (Roxb.) 
7326 Than gan he fast mercy crye. But [Clarionas] wold his 
deth hie. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 65 Anon 
they have hym hyed Unto the temple. 1363 W1N5ET IPks. 
(1890) II. 76 That quhilk wes neulie inuentit, suld he ex- 
plodit, and hyit away. 1373 J. Still Gamm. Gnrion ii. iii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley III. 204 A man is well hied to trust to thee. 
5 . with advb. accusative ; usually to hie one's way. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5000 (Cott.) And hijd pam par wai [Gdit. 
hied paim in pair way] ful suith. i8io Scott Lady of L.\. 
X, On the hunter hied his way. 1853 G. Johnston Nai. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. iS It hies Its way down the valley. 
tHie, liy, tb. Obs. Forms: 3 hih, big, 4 M, 
hii, Mj,hige, hyge, hiy, (hey(e, begh), 4-5 bie, 
bigb(e, 4-6 by, bye, , 5 bygb. [f. Hie v. : cf. 
haste vb. and sh. Obs. in Eng. bef. 1500, in Sc. 
soon after 1600.] Haste, speed. Chiefly in phr. 
in hie, in haste, with haste, quickly, soon : often 
added merely for rime’s sake. 

c 1200 Ormin 2686 Itt se55p pat Sarmte Mar3e for Wipp 
mikell hih patt vve35e. c 1273 XI Pains Hell 269 in O. E. 
Misc. 230 Aftur schal Mihel lede him in hi5 To paradys to 
opur holi. a 1300 Cursor M. 1275 Quedir pat I sal haue it 
in hij [■z/.jv. hye.hey; r/w/c nierci]. iz 1340 Hampole 
i. I He. .pat has swa gret hegh on his way. c 1430 Syr 
Gener. (Roxb.) 9532 ‘Sir’, he seid, ‘I haue grete high, 
Toward Ynde I most nede c 1470 Harding Chron. xxvii. 

i, Wherfore he wente viito Ragan in hye. ri473 Rauf 
Coiliear 577 Of his harnes in by he hynt. 1372 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, xxxiii. 323 With speid thay ran in hy. a 1603 Mont- 
gomerie Misc. Poems Iii. 46 The quhilk but dowt wil be my 
deid In hy. 

Hence f Hieful a., speedy, hasty, quick, prompt. 
121223 Alter. R. 302 Schrift schal beon..ofte imaked, 
hihful, edmod. 

Hie, high., int. Sc. and north, dial. [Cf. Hi 
int.'\ The call to a horse to turn to the left : the 
opposite of hup. 

1823 Jamieson, Hie Wo, a phrase addressed to horses 
when the driver wishes them to incline to the left, Ro.xb. 
1831 H. Stephens Bk. Farm(Gd. 2)1. 160/1 (Language to 
horses) To come tovoards yon. /f/c is used in all the border 
counties of England and Scotland ; Hie here, come ather, 
are common in the midland counties of Scotland. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.) 148 To right, Hnfp ; 
To left, Hie. 

Hence Hie vP‘ trans. to direct a horse to the 
left (by this call). 

1831 H. Stephens Bh. Farm (ed. 2) I. 181/2 Huppug 
the horses constantly from you, until about half the division 
is ploughed, and then hieing them towards you. Ibid. 

I. 177/2 By hieing the horses towards him. 

Hie: see FIe, Heo, Hi prons. Hie, obs. f. 
High a. and v. Hied, obs. f. Hide v. 

11 Hielaman (hrlaman), Australia. Also 
hiele-, heela-. [Corruption of native Australian 
name elimang, e-lee-viotig, hilamanl\ The narrow 
shield of the Australian aborigines, made of hark 
or wood (Morris Austral Eng.). 

[1798 D. Collins Ace. N. S. Wales MzE-lee-mong, shield 
made of bark.] 1839 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. 

II. 349 There is much originality in the shield or hieleman 
of these people. 1832 Mundy Antipodes iv. (1855) 102 The 
hieleman or shield is a piece of wood, about two and a half 
feet long, tapering to the ends, with a bevelled face not more 
than four Inches wide at the broadest part. 1873 J. B. 
Stephens Black Gin etc. 26 No faint far hearing of the 
waddles hanging, Of club and heelaman together clanging. 

1 ). Cotfib. Hiolaman-tree, the Bats-wing Coral, 
Erythrina vespertilio, used by the Australian 
aborigines for making their shields (Morris). 
Hieland, obs. and Sc. var. Highland. 

Hield, heeld, heald (hfld), V. Obs. or dial. 
Forms : I bieldan, byldan, beldan, (1-4 3rd s. 
bylt, belt), 2-5 belde(ri, 3 bealden, bBelden, 

4 beyld, (beill), 4-5 beld, beelde, bilde, 4-6 
beild, bield(e, bylde, 5-7 beeld, 9 dial, beald. 
See also Heel 57.2, Hell vO Pa. t. i bylde, 
3 beolde, b8eld(0, balde, 4 beld(e, belte, bild(e, 

5 (9 Sc.) belt; also beld-, beilded(e, etc. 
Fa. pple. I bylded, 4 belded, beld, etc. [OE. 
hiildan, late WS. hyldan, Kentish hildan, Aiigl. 
hxldan — OS. -hildian (af-hildianXo decline) , MDu., 
MLG. helden, Du. hellen to slope, overhang, OITG. 
hildan (p.—haddja-ti), MITG. helden to incline, lean, 
;_OTeul. type *hctipjan, f. *halpo~., OHG. half, OE. 
heald, ON. hallr inclined, sloping, bent to one side.] 

I. Intransitive uses. 

1 . To bend downwards or to one side ; to lean, 
incline, slope. Obs. or dial. (See also Heel vA i.) 


c 888 K. TElfred Boeth. xxxiii. § 4 Heo ne belt on nane 
healfe. c 1203 Lay, 29642 Austin a cneowe heolde Adun to 
here uolde. a 1300 Cursor M. 24407 pan lete he dun his’ 
heued heild. c 1440 Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 
II. XXV, A cyte sette vpon an hj'lle heldinge to the southe. 
1483 Cath.Augl. sZofzTo Helde . .tohomt. 1301 Douglas 
Pal. Hon. HI. ix, This gudely carvell..Now sank scho 
low, now hie to heuin vpheildit. 1330 Palsgr. 585/1, 

I hylde, I leans ou the one syde, as a bote or shyp or any 
other vessell. Ibid., Sytte fast . . for the bote begynnelh 
to hylde. 1559 Moewyng Evonym. 351 Let it be laid in 
a dish hielding toward the one syde. 1627 Capt. Smith 
Seaman's Gram. xi. 53 We say a Ship doth heekl on Star- 
boord or Larbooid, that is, to that side shea doth leans 
most. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Heeld[&o ed. 1696 ; ed. Kersey 
1706 heel], a term in Navigation, a Ship heelds . . that is, 
leans most lo that side. 1823 Brockett, Heald, to incline, 
to bend laterally. 

t b. To bow, submit. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22235 All folk lo rome suld heild. And 
truage als til hefd yeild. 13. . Coerde L. 791 If ever I slope 
or held, I hope never to be scheld ! a 1400-30 Alexander 
1622 Nouthire haylsid I him ne hildid him nouthire. 

2 . To sink, droop, decline, fall ; to come or go 
down (lit. aiidy^.). Obs, 

C I203 Lay. 3915 Su^en he adun halde. Ibid. 16478 Heo 
smiten a pan haeSene pat heo adun helden. a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter ci. 12 [cii. ii] Mine dates als schadwe helded pai. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 6431 (Fairf.) Be pe sunne he-gan to helde 
Wip Israel was leftpe felde. Alexander yien. Doun 

he hildis all to-hewyn paire handis be-twene. 1:1430 ij'r 
Gener. 4444 Ismael so Generides smet .. That Generides 
began to helde ; Welnigh he had goon to ground. 

1 3 . To bend one’s course, turn in a particular 
direction ; to take one’s way ; to go or come. Ohs. 

C1203 Lay. 6115 He to scipe wende And fram pan londe 
haelde. Ibid. 20186 Ar^ur halde after Mid pritti pusend 
cnihten. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P, B. 39 pen pe harlot with 
haste helded to pe table. 13. . Gaw. tj- Gr. Knt. 1922 penne 
pay helden to home. 

+ 4 . To turn away or aside (lit. and Jigi). Obs. 
C120S Lav. SS78 A-weiward he halde, and nolde hit iheren. 
£11300 E. E. Psalter xiii[i]. 3 Alle helded pai samen ai. 
£11325 Metr. Hom. 83 Scho heldid sone to syiifull layke, 
a 1:540 Hampole Psalter xiii. 4 All that heldid, to gidere 
thai ere made vnprofitabile. 

5 . To incline to\ to be of the party of, lake up 
with, favour. Obs. or dial. 

221300 Cursor M. 17462 All pat wit him heilded or held. 
Ibid, 19805 par was a man heldand to riglit, Cornelius to 
nam he hight. c 1323 Metr. Hom. So If thou will to my 
langynge helde. 1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 353 It [valour] 
wald till hardyment hald {v.rr. heyld, heill] haly, With-thi 
away war the foly. 1828 Craven Dial., Heald, to be favour- 
able to, ‘he healds au to yan side*. 

II. Transitive uses. 

'(•6. To cause to take a doivnward or sloping 
position ; to incline, bow, bend down, Obs. 

Beo^vulf {Z.) Hylde hine pa heapo-deor. ciaoa Ags. 
Gosp. Luke xxiv. 5 pa hi;^ adredon, and hyi a andwlitan on 
eorpan hyldun. a 1300 E. E, Psalter xvi[i]. 6 Helde pine 
ere to me. 121340 Hampole Psalter xvii. ii He heldid 
heuens and he lightid down. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 234/2 
Heldyn, or bowyn, inclino,flccto, deflecto. 

7 . To pour out (liquor) by sloping or tilting the 
vessel that contains it ; hence gen. to pour, shed 
(lit. and figi). Obs. or dial. See also Hell 
£7 1200 Trin. Coll. Hom. 213 To drinken..pat he sholde 
spelien wrecche men, o&r raSer helden hit ut pene men 
permide fordrenchen. £2i2Z5.(4«c-r. R. 428 Me schal helden 
eoli and win beoSe ine wunden. 22x340 Hampole 
xxi. 13 As watere i am helt. 13B2 Wyclif Lam. ii. 4 [He] 
heeldide [1388 schedde] out as fyr his indignacioun. c 1449 
Pecock Repr. iii. viii. 323 In this dai venom is hildid into the 
chirche of God. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 To Heald, as 
when y'ou pour out of a Pot. *807 J. STAGGp’fw/i'ii Some 
they helt it [drink] down sea fast. They suin cud hardly stan. 

Hence HieTded ppl. a., inclined, tilted ; HieTd- 
ing vbl. sb., sloping, declension, pouring out ; 
Hiedding ppl. a., leaning, inclining (lit. and figi). 

<21300 E. E. Psalterlxi. 4 [Ixii. 3] Als a heldeaiid wagh 
mai be. And a stane wall doune-put. 22x340 Hampole Psalter 
xiii. 4 With that heldynge that ere made vnprofitabile. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Clemens 397 pe inone,.ln heldyne 
was of Martis hoiLse. c 1450 Hymns Virg. 23 pat y he no 
ping hildande To loue uerrih pe worldis wele. c 1440 Promp. 
Part). 234/2 Heldynge, or howynge . . inclinacio. 1627-47 
Feltham Resolves ii. xxxvi. 367 Pleasure . . is at best hut a 
hilded vessell. 

t Hield, heeld, heald, si. Obs. Forms; 
1-5 helde, 2 hulde (ii), 4-5 held, 6 heild, 9 
heald. [OE. Viiilde, hylde, h^lde, wk. fem, f. 
hiildan : see Hield v. But in later use peril . 
formed anew from the vb. stem.] 

1. A slope, incline, declivity. 

943 Charier in Kemble Cod, Dipl. HI. 418 Donne and- 
lang Saere die o'S fises clifes noiS hyldan. a 1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-W flicker 205/36 CUiihim, i. discensum, helde, burh- 
steal. a izoo Moral Ode 343 Hi muvven lihtliche gon, mid 
Sere nuSer hulde.. in-to ane bare felde. CX230 Hymn to 
God 22 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 258 In heldes and in hulle. 
13. . Guy Wamv. (A.) 3442 pe narwe pape hi-tven the held. 
£7 1420 Pallad, on Hnsb. vili. 22 Neepis loueth heldis. 1313 
Douglas AEneis vii. Prol. 48 Montayne toppis sleikit wyth 
snaw our heildis. 

b. On held : in a bent or stooping posture. 

£7 1460 Towneley Myst, (Surtees) 154 So I hobylle alle on 
held 'Phat unethes may I walk for eld. 

2 . Jig. Inclination ; declension, decline. 

12., E. E. Aim. P, B. 1520 As vchon hade hym in helde 
he haled of pe cuppe. 1399 Nashe Lenten Sivffe Ep, Ded. 
(1871) 14 His purse is on the heild. 

3 . Naut, =HeEL shA 



HIELD, 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Heald, the heel over of a 
grounded ship. 

Hield, obs. pa. t. of Hold v. 

Hielding, see Hield v. ; var. Hilling. 
Hielmite (hyelmait). Min. [Named i860 
{Hjelmif)^ after tlie Swedish chemist P. J. Hjelm 
(1746-1813).] A black stanno-lantalate of iron 
and other bases, found as a massive mineral. 

1861 Anter. JriiL Sc. Ser. nr. XXXI. 362 Hjelmite. .a new 
tantalate found at Karatfshol, in Sweden. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. s) S19 Hielmite. 

Hiely, var. Heilt a. Sc., Ohs., haughty. 
Hieuial (hoi-ZinH), a. Now rare. Also hy-. 
[ad. L. hiemdlis, f. Mem-s winter. Cf. F. hii 7 ?ml.'\ 
Of or belonging to winter ; winter-. 

Hietnal line (qiiot, 1635), the tropic of Capricorn, at which 
tlie sun arrives at the winter solstice. 

ci^6o A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xiv. 18 Or sourid of lark 
ahoif J>o revenous fowlis, And somersclay the nichtis hie- 
maill. 1394 Bi.undevil Excrc. in. i. xi. (ed. 7) 296 Some 
[Signs are called] Hyemall or Brtrmall, as Capricomtis, 
Aqnarins, and Pisces. 163s Heywooh Hierarch, iii. 126 
Betwixt th’ Antarticke and the Hyemal lines. 1654 West- 
MACott Script. Herb. 2 Awaking and germinating from 
their Hyemal repose. 1888 Scot. Leader 16 May 4 The first 
minister . . delighted in the hyemal sport. 

Hiemate (hoiv'm.^t), tj. rare. Also hy-. [f. 
L. hiemdt-, ppl. stem aiJiienidre to winter, f. hiem-s 
winter.] mtr. To winter, hibernate. 

1623 CocKERAM, Hyemate, to winter at a place, arqqa 
C. Smart Hop Gard, (R. Supp.), Whistling Eunis comes, 
With all his world of insects, in thy lands To hyemate. 1799 
B. S. Barton (cited in Ceiit. Diet.). 

Hiema'tieal, £!:. Obs. rare~^. [irreg. f, L. 
Mem-s + -ATio 4- -AL.] = Hiemal. 

1631 Celesima xiv, 159 O yee hyematicall and winterly 
months ! 

t Hiema'tion. Obs. rare. Also hy-. [ad. L. 
Mefndiidn-etn, n. of action f. Memare to Hiemate.] 
The spending of the winter, wintering. 

1656 B1.0UNT Glossogr., Hyemaiion, a wintering. 1664 
Evelyn Syha xx. (1776) 413 Setting it in cases in our Con- 
servatories of Hyemation. 1692 — Let. to Pepys Aug. in 
P.'s Diary (i88g) IX. 365, I hope, however, to get home . . 
about the end of October to ray hyemation in Dover-street. 

II HiemsChai'ernz). Obs. Also5yemps,6hiemp3. 
[L. = winter.] Winter; esp. in poet, personilication. 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 1456 Yemps endith the ende of Feb- 
ruarye. 1568 T. Howell JdrA A mitie{x?,qg) 24 Now Hiemps 
heapes the dyke with snow and shewes her frostie face. 1603 
Tryall Ckev. ii. ii. in Bullen O. PI. III. 293 Where frosty 
Hyeras with an ycie Mace Strikes dead all living things. 
Hiena, obs. form of PItaena, 

Hiend, Hienes(se, obs. ff. Hind, Highness, 
Hier, obs. form of Hire sb. and v. 

Hieracite (kai'erasoit). Eccl. Hist, [ad.med, 
L. Hieracitse followers of Hierax (see below).] A 
follower of Hierax, an Egyptian ascetic (^300 a.d.), 
who denied the resurrection of the body, and taught 
that celibacy is required for Christian perfection,etc. 

1583-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 134 The Hieracites, who 
have a phantasy, that no children departing this life before 
they come unto years of discretion and knowledge shall he 
saved. 1743 A. Butler Lives Saints (1836) I. 70 A subtle 
heretic of the sect of the Hieracites. 

II Hieracium (baier^-pinm). Bot. [Lat., a. Gr. 
tepdicioy name of a plant, if. tbpa^ hawk.] A large 
genus of Composite plants, mostly with yellow 
flowers ; called in Eng. , Hawkweed, 

1664 Evelyn JTa/. ATorA (1729) 209 June .. Flowers in 
Prime . . Geranium , . Hieracium. 1741 Compi. Fam.-Piece 
II. iii. 361 Columbines, and Hieraciums. a 1806 Charlotte 
Fiords Horologe vi, See Hieracium’s various tribe. 

Hiera'cq-, combining form of Gr. Ikpa^, -dnos, 
hawk, as in Kieracoso'phic a. [Gr. 
skill], pertaining to the management of hawks. 
HieracospMnx (haier^’kosfiqks) Antiq., 

a hawk-headed sphinx. 

1716 M. Davies Aihen. Brit, in. Diss. Pliysick 2 Modern 
Practitioners . . understand as little of them, as they do of 
the Geoponick, Hieracosophic, or Cynogetic Physicks. 

II Kieirai picra, (hsrera piJera). Pharmacy. 
[med.L., Gr. fepa (fem. of Upbs sacred), a name 
given tomanymedicines in theGreek pharmacopoeia 
+ m/cpd, fem . of ixwpbs hitter. The form in quot. 1 400 
is from OF. gerapigrei] A purgative drug com- 
posed of aloes and canella hark, sometimes mixed 
with honey and other ingredients. Also corruptly 
hickery-pickery, Mcrapicra, higry-pigry, which see. 

1379-^ Diirh. MS. Bars. Roll, In di. libr. de Gira pigra, 
y\\d. c 1400 LatHrands Cirurg. 238 lerapigre bat entrip in 
pululas. 1616 Bullokar, Hiera picra, . . often vsed in 
Phisicke to purge Choler out of the Stomacke, 1677 Wood 
Life (O.H.S.I II. 378, 6 pills of Hiera picra. 17^ Mrs. 
Delany Life 4 Corr. (i 86 i) III. 268 He takes nervous 
draughts and hiera picra, 1896 Daily News 14 Dec. 6/6 
Charged . .with uni awfully conveying a packet of hiera picra, 
a powerful drug, into Holloway Gaol. 

b, fig. (with allusion to the etymology.) 
a 1639 S. Ward Seym. pyStd) 76 (D.) There is too much of 
this bitter zeal, of this Hierapicra in all our books of contro- 
versies. 

Hierarcll (harerark), a. and sb. Also 5 ier- 
arch, [ad, med.L. hurarcha, a. Gr. Up&pxrjs 
steward or president of sacred rites, high priest, 
f, iep 6 s sacred + -apxrjs, -ap^os, ruling, ruler.] 


A. adj. Having rule in holy things, or among 
the holy ones : applied to certain orders of angels. 
Obs. (Cf. Hieearchy I.) 

i486 BB, St. Albans, Her. PJxvsl, Of thorderis of angelis 
v. be ierarch and iiii. tronpy]. 

B. sb. 1. One who has rule or authority in holy 
things ; an ecclesiastical ruler or potentate ; a chief 
priest ; a chief prelate, an archbishop. 

1374 Life yoih A bp. Canterb. To Rdr. Dijb, The two 
Hierarches off Canterburie and Yorke. 1640 Basi wick Lord 
Bps. iii. C iij, And those Diverse, he makes to be Prelates, 
or Hierarchs. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt.'}. (1851) 115 Their 
great Hierarch the Pope. 1841 G. Waddington Hist. Ref. 
III. xxxviii. 127 Nothing was farther from the thoughts of 
its hierarchs than any serious purpose of self-amendment. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul I. joj tioie. On the first summons of 
Peter and John before the Hierarchs. 

2. Applied to an archangel ; also to Christ, as 
commander of the celestial Hieraeohy. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 468 To whom the winged Hierarch 
[Raphael] repli’d. Ibid. xi. 220 The Princely Hierarch, In 
thir bright stand there left his Powers, to seise Possession of 
the Garden. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. V. 233 Subject to the 
Hierarch of the Celestial Hierarchy. 

Hierarclial (haieraukal), a. [f. prec. + -al,] 
Of or belonging to a hierarcll or a hierarchy. 

1641 ' Smectymnuus ’ Find. Answ. § 13. 150 Enemies to 
the Hierarchall preeminency. 1773 J. Hoss Fratricide i. 
660 (MS.) Eve When first created, .uprising from the sound 
Of hierarchal harmony! 1824 Southey Bh. of Ch. (1841) 
171 An hierarchal government, like that of the Lamas, or 
the Dairis of Japan. 

HierarclllC (hoieiaukik), a. [ad. Gr. lepap- 
f. If pdpx’?? Hierarch; see - ic. Ci.F.Me'r- 
archique^ Of or belonging to a hierarchy. 

1681 Ess. Peace 4 'Pruth Ch. 30 To enforce Humane 
Rites and Ceremonies, and stahlish Hierarchick Policy in 
the Church. 1796 Morse Ainer. Geog. II. 64 An empire, 
of which Upsala was for many centuries the political and 
hierarchic seat. 1833 Tail's Mag. XX. 388 All the hier- 
archic and aristocratic traditions and prejudices of Europe. 
1879 Farrar Si. Paul 1 . 106 The hierarchic clique, which 
. . governed the body which still called itself the Sanhedrin. 
Hiera'rcliical, a. [f. as prec.-b-AL.] 
f 1. Belonging to the angelic hierarchy. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. Pref. in Ashm. (1652) 121 Of 
Hierarchycall Jubyiestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 

2, Belonging to a priestly hierarchy, or body of 
ecclesiastical rulers. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst, iv. vii. (1634) 548 In the 
Councell, where principally the image of the Hierarchical! 
order ought to be seene? 1692 Washington tr. Milton's 
Def. Pop. Pref. (1851) 16 An Hierarchical Tyranny, under 
a Cloak of Religion. 1735-8 Bolingbroke On Parties 14 
The Excesses of Hierarchical and Monarchical Power . . 
intirely occasion’d the Miseries, which follow’d. 1871 R. H. 
Hutton Ess, I. 393 The principle of Church development 
was exchanged for a principle of hierarchical encroachment. 

3. Belonging or according to a regular gradation 
of orders, classes, or ranks : see Hieraeohy 4 . 

1832 tr. Sismondis I ted. Rep. iii. 56 The nobles weie 
not united by the hierarchical connection of the feudal 
system. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ, Progr. 180 The 
mutual influence of the sciences has been quite independent 
of any supposed hierarchical order. 1897 Capt. F. N. Maude 
Volnnt. V. Compuls. Service ■ys. Kalkreuth. .stood by . .refus- 
ing to move, because he had received no orders from his 
hierarchical chief. 

Hiera’rchically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 

the manner of a hierarchy; from a hierarchical 
point of view ; in a graduated order. 

1624 Gatakeh Traitsuhsi, 97 Religiously and hierarchically 
(that is, as becommeth an Hierarch or a Bishop). _ 1831 
Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 To specialize particular 
banks, and to connect them hierarchically one with the 
other. 1882-3 ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Kneml. III. 1874 
Hierarchically the country [Portugal] is divided into four 
provinces. 

Hi'erarchism. [f. Hieeaeoh (or Hierarchy) 
+ -ISM.] Hierarchical practice and principles ; 
hierarchical system. 

1846 Worcester cites Kelly. 1832 Bunsen Hippolytns 
II. n. ii. (1854) II. 141 She establishes Catholic hierarchism 
without its hierarchical independence in reference to the 
State. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. viii. VI. 565 The more 
dominant hierarchism. of the West is manifest in the oppug- 
iiancy between Greek and Latin Church architecture. 
Hierarchist (horeraikist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] An adherent or supporter of a hierarchy. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. i. xi. 42 The Achillrean argument of 
the Hierarchists. 1644 Jessop Angel of Eph. 43 That argu- 
ment which is used by our Hierarchists for the maintainance 
of their Episcopall Monarchic. X882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Kiiowl, L_ 535 His little church at_ Norwich was 
persecuted by puritans as well as by hierarchists. 

Hi'erarcllize* V. ‘nonce-wd. [f. as prec, + 
-IZB. J trans. To arrange in a hierarchy or grada- 
tion of orders. 

188,^ Pall Mall G, 1 Mar. 4/1 The millions of population 
that It contains seem to a Frenchman new to England so 
strangely hierarchised that he is at first bewildered. 1897 
Daily News 23 Dec. 5/6 A rustic people that was never 
hierarchised. 

Hierarcliy (hoi'erarki). Forms ; a. 4-6 ier- 
arohie, -y(e, gerarohie, -y(e, 5 iherarcHye, 5-6 
jerarc]ay(e, (6 A;, cherarchy, ierarche). j 3 . 6- Jr 
hierarohie, 7 ~ hierarchy. [ME., a. OF. ier-, 
jerarchie (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), gerarchie (15th 
c. in Littre) « It, gerarchia, ad. late L. ierarchia 
for hierarchia, a. Gr. Upapyia the power pr rule of 


HIERATIC. 

a lepapxv^ (Hierarch), episcopate. The initial 
Gr, 1-, treated consonantally in late L., gave /, g, 
in the Romanic langs., and so in ME. The later ]3 
forms, like mod.F. hUrarchie, are directly ad, L. 
hierarchia^ 

1 . Each of the three divisions of angels, eveiy one 
comprising three orders, in the system of Dionysius 
the Areopagite : see note s.v. Cherub, Also, the 
collective body of angels, the angelic host. 

a. 1 1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. II. 338 per ben pree 

ierarchies. 1398 T revisa Barth. De P. R. ii. vii. (1495) 33 
The hyghest lerarchye of angels conteynyth thre ordres 
Seraphin, Cherubyn and Trones. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
24 b/i Saint denys in the booke of gerarchye of holy angellis 
in the vii chapytre saith. Ibid. 233 a/i Me .semed yt all the 
Jerarchyes lyft her up. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 57 
The blisfull sonne of cherarchy. 1328 Lyndesay Dreme 
524 Thir ordouris nyne thay ar full plesandlye Deuydit in 
to lerarcheis three. 

1331 Elyot Gov. r. i, Ministres, whom . . he hath con- 
stituted to he in diuers degrees called hierarches. 1374 
Newton Plealth Mag. Epist. 10 The Loid.. conduct you to 
the ioyes of his glorious hierarchie. 1391 Greene Maiden's 
Dr. Iii, I’ll place his ghost among the hierarchies, a 1631 
Donne Poems (1650) 233. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 192 

So sang the Hierarchies, a 1711 Ken Hyinnarhim Poet. 
Wks. 1721 II. 3 Thy Boundless Glories in Eternal Light, 
Angelick Hierarchies to Hymn excite, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 313 A subordinate order in the heavenly Hierarchy, 
b. transf. of other beings : see quots. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ii. vii. (149s) 33 Saynt 
Denys spekyth of thre Iherarchyes, the fyrste is aboueheuen 
and stondeth in thre personas [i e. the Trinity], the second 
in heuen and stondeth in holy angels. The tliyide vncler 
heuen and stondyth in prelates. 1430-1530 Myrr. our 
Ladye 274 Trina cell, the thre ierarciiyes of heuen, the 
sonne, the starres, the mone. 1632 Bp. Hall htvis. World 
III. iii, [Lucifer] . . ceaseth not still to oppose his hierarchy 
to the celestial. 1820 Keats Ode to Psyche 25 Loveliest 
vision far Of all Olympus’ faded hierarchy ! 

2 . Rule or dominion in holy things ; priestly rule 
or government ; a system of ecclesiastical rule. 

1563-87 Foxe a. 4 M. (1684) III. 469 He speaketh of the 
Ecclesiastical Hierarchy or Regiment. 1581 J. Bell Had- 
den's Answ. Osor. 216 The principall stayes and proude 
pillers of this lerarchy. 1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 309 To 
reforme Hierarchy by Anarchy, a Remedy worse then the 
Disease. _ 1674 Hickman Qitinquart. Hist. (ed. 2) 62 Vehe- 
ment maintainers of Hierarchy and Ceremonies. 1841 Gal- 
LENGA Italy ^ Past ^ Pr. (1848) 1 . 116 An unlimited centrali- 
sation of ecclesiastical hierarchy. 1851 Ht. Martjneau 
Hist. Peace iv. x. (1877) III. 75 A scheme of a hierarchy 
which might easily become a despotism, 
i* b. gen. Rule, dominion. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 145 All the londe ahoute, Which 
slant under his [the king’s] gerarchie. 

3 . concr. The collective body of ecclesiastical 
rulers ; an organized body of priests or clergy in 
successive orders or grades. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpt's Counc, Trent (1676) 533 Others 
placed this Hierarchy in Orders only, aUedging Dionysius, 
who, in naming the Hierarchs, maketn mention of none but 
of Deacons, Priests, and Bishops. 1660 R. Coke Power 
4 Setbj. 148 The Pope and all the English Hierarchy con- 
spire with Stephen against Maud. 1738 Wesley Psalms 
Lxxx. xiii. They once rever’d the Hierarchy, And bless’d 
the Mitre’s sacred Power. 1856 Emerson E7ig.^ Traits, 
Relig. Wks. (Bohn) II. 102 When the hierarchy is afraid 
of science, and education, .there is nothing left but to quit. 

4 . A body of persons or things ranked in grades, 
orders, or classes, one above another; spec, in 
Nahtral Science and Logic, a system or series of 
terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genera, 
species, etc.), used in classification. 

i643_MiLT0N Dfz'iJrce viii. (1831)41 There is a certain scale 
of duties, there is a certain Hierarchy of upper and lower 
commands. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 A II. 36 'Those who, in 
the Imperial hierarchy, were distinguished hy the title of 
Respectable, formed an intennediate class between the illus- 
trious prefects and the honourable magistrates of the pro- 
vinces. i864_ Burton Ycoi! Abr. I. ii. 96 All the world 
knows how dilEcult it is . . to transfer any person from one 
social hierarchy into h|s exact place in another. 1864 Bowen 
Logic iv. 69 We have in each case a hierarchy of Concepts. 
1873 Manning Mission H, Ghost xiii. 373 There is a Hier- 
archy of Being, and God is the Lord of all ; and this Hier- 
archy of Being is also a Hierarchy of Intelligence. 

Hieratic (hsierK'tik), a. [ad. L. Merdtic-us, 
a. Gr. UpariKbs priestly, sacerdotal, devoted to 
sacred purposes, f. *UpaT-os vbl. adj. from iepdoftai 
to be a priest.] 

1 . Pertaining to or used by the priestly class ; 
used in connexion with sacred subjects, spec. a. 
Applied to a style of ancient Egyptian writing 
(called Upariied by Clement of Alexandria, c A.D. 
200), which consisted of abridged forms of hiero- 
glyphics. 

' 1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles i. i. xi. 64 Hieratic [letters], used 
by those who write of Sacreds. 1771 W. Jones Zool. Eih. 
6g The next in order was the hieratic, or the writing used 
by the religious scribes and priests. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O, 
Muller’s Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 216 The hieratic character .. 
seems to have arisen in the transference of hieroglyphics, 
particularly the phonetic portion of them, to papyrus, by 
the abbreviation and simplification of signs. 1830 Glad- 
stone Homer II. ii. 165 Some other country having, like 
Egypt, an hieratic and also a demotic tongue. i86z Raw- 
LiNSON Anc. Mon. I. iv. 81 This mode of writing. . has been 
called without much reason ‘the hieratic ’. 1883 Sayce 
Fresh Light fr. Anc, Mon. 86 It was from the hieratic 
forms of the Egyptian letters that the Phoenician letters 
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were derived. iSSfi LowELt, Orai. Harvard % Nov.Wks. 
VI. 147 Ihe teaching', .of Hebrew, as the hieratic language. 

b. Jluratic ■paper : = Hieratica. 

1636 [.see Hiehatical]. 1833 Househ. Words XII. 67 
The old hieratic paper soon lost its prestige. 

c. Applied to a style of art (esp. Egyptian or 
Greek), in •which earlier types or methods, fixed 
by religious tradition, are conventionally adhered 
to. Also Jig. 

1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl, I, 176 Art in all its 
stages, from the ludest of the archaic or hieratic paintings 
to the finest design and finish of the Macedonian times. 
1846 C. Maitland Ch. Catacombs 240 The intaglios of 
Kama!, almost the best hieratic work in existence. 1877 
A. B. Edwards Nile xxii. 710 Sculptured in what is 
called the hieratic attitude; that is, with the left arm down 
and pressed close to the body. 

d. Appropriate to sacred persons or duties. 

1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 14 It speaks .. with hieratic 

grandeur. 1883 Pater Marius I. 32 A sort of hieratic 
beauty and orderliness in the conduct of life, 1893 Nation 
9 Feb. 101/3 They have a sort of hieratic calm and peace. 

2 . gett. Priestly, sacerdotal. 

1839 S. Sharpe Hist. Egypt xvi. § 6 II. 199 Learned in the 
ten books, called hieratic, relating to the laws, the gods, the 
managenient of the temples, and the revenue. 1871 Morlev 
Crit, Misc. 343 note. The essentially hieratic monarchies. 
1883 W. H. Payne tr. Conipayri's Hist, Pedagogy 15 It 
[education in the East] was administered by the hieratic 
class, 1893 in Barrows Pari. Relig. I. 663 The Law and 
the Prophets.. constituted, .the hieratic Hebrew books. 

II Hieratica (haiertn-tika). [L. hieratica ('sc. 
charla or papyrus'), fern, of hierdticus (see prec.).J 
Papyrus of the finest quality, in ancient Egypt ap- 
propriated to sacred writings. 

Now, a trade name of a special quality of paper. 

1832 Gell Pompeiana II. 184 There was the hieratica . . 
and common waste paper. 

Hiera*tical, a. [f. as Hieratic + -al.] = 
Hieratic. 

1636 Gtossogr., Hieratical, sacred, holy, destined 

to things sacred. As Hieratick Paper, fine Paper, Dedi- 
cated onely to Religious Books. 1683 H. More Illnstr. 324 
The Hieratical powei, riding this beast. 1839 W. H. Gregory 
Egypt I. 206 Several hieratical papyri which we possess are 
dated from the Rameseum. 1884 Harper's Mag, May 
836/1 Animals, .painted., with a hieratical rigidity. 

Hiera'tiCO-, combining form of Gr. tfpariie 6 -s 
Hieratic, as in Hiera ticopoli-tical a., combining 
priestly and political characters. 

1683 H. More Illnstr. 325 The secular or Civil part’ of the 
Hieraticopolitical Head of the Beast. 

Hierce, hierche, obs. ff. Hearse sb., PIerse. 
Hierd(e, obs. f. Herd sb.^ and 2. Hierer, 
Hierling, obs. ff. PIibbb, Hireling. 

Hiero-, before a vowel hier-, combining form 
of Gr. tep 6 s sacred, holy. See the following words. 
Hieirocracy (haier^i-krasi). [See -oeaoy.] 

1 . The rule of priests or religious dignitaries ; 
government by priests or ecclesiastics: = Hier- 


archy 2. 

1794 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XV. 184 Under the 
hierocracy of Palestine, and in the feudal ages of Europe. 
1801 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) III. 469 Vermont will 
emerge next, because least . . under the yoke of hierocracy. 
1832 Gladstone Glean. IV. viii, 146. 1892 A. B, Bruce 
Apologetics It. viii. 280 The age of the hierocracy, when 
priests and scribes bore rule, not only failed to produce new 
prophets, but became incapable of appreciating the old ones. 

2. concr. A body of ruling priests or ecclesias- 
tics: = Hibbabohy3. 

1828 Southey in Q. Rev. XXXVIII. 379 It is this hier- 
archy, or hierocracy, who .. are to become the efficient and 
ruling instruments for tranquilizing Ireland. 

Hierocratic (h3ierp,kraetik),_a:. [f. as prec. ; 
see -10.] Of or pertaining to a hierocracy. 

1831 Mrs. Browning Casa Gnidi Wind, 1. 994 By hiero- 
cratic empire, more or less Irresponsible to men. 1880 
Conder Hand-hk. to Bible i. vi. 126 The rule and govern- 
ment of the Hebrew people, .were, -hierocratic. 

Hierocra'tical, [f- as prec. + -al.] =prec. 

' 1799 Chron. in A-nn. Reg. 420 [Their] constitution was 
hierocratical. 

Hierodule (hoi-enidirrl). Gr. Antiq., etc. [ad. 
late L. hierodul-tts, a. Gr. hpSSovXos (masc. and 
fern.), f. lepov (neut. of lep 6 s used subst.) temple + 
SoSXoff slave. The L. pi. hierodiili, and a fern. pi. 
hierodiilse, occur in Eng. writers.] 

A slave (of either sex) dwelling in a temple, and 
dedicated to the service of a god. 

‘Esp. applied to the public courtesans or votaries of 

Aphrodite at Corinth,’ Liddell & Scott. _ , , . ... 

183s Thirlwall Greece I. v. 138 Sent to Delphi with a 
company of other hierodides. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Mtlclers 
Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 422 An ivory Aphrodite is celebrated by 
her hierodulae in myrtle bowers. 1893 Nation^ (JN. Y.) 
27 Apr. 316/2 The Amazons— that is, the warrior priestesses, 
or hierodules, of the Cappadocian Hittites. 

So Kierodu'lic a., belonging to a hierodule, 

188s Black tr. Wetl/iansen’s Proleg. Hist. Israel IV. i. 
123 Captives were employed to do hieroduhc services. 
Hierogaiuy (baierp-gami). [f. HlERO- + Gr. 
-yaf-ua marriage.] A sacred marriage.^ rr. , a 
i88a Mary Lockwood tr. Lenormants Begin. Hut. App. 
I, iii. 330 The hierogamy of Zeus and Europa was annually 

celebrated at Gortyna in Crete. 

Hieroglyph (harerpgbf), sb. Also 6 giero- 
glife [Back-formation from Hieroglyphio : cf, 

Voh. V, 


F, hidroglyphe (1576 in Hatz.-Darm.). The Gr. 
lepoykvcpos meant *a carver of hieroglyphics ’ : cf. 
sense 3. With the gi- form, cf. F. gierogliphiqtie 
(Cotgr.) and It., and see Hierarchy.] 

1 . A hieroglyphic character ; a figure of some 
object, as a tree, animal, etc., standing for a word 
(or, afterwards, in some cases, a syllable or sound), 
and forming an element of a species of writing 
found on ancient Egyptian monuments and records; 
thence extended to such figures similarly used in 
the writing of other races. Also, a writing con- 
sisting of characters of this kind. 

1398 Florid, Geroglifico, a gieroglife, mysticall or enig- 
matical! letters or cyfers vsed among the Egyptians. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. I. 373 The swan .. was certainly the 
hieroglyph of the country. 1831 Frasers Mag. III. 12 These 
Hieroglyphs are a true_ Sacred Writing. 1839 Gullick & 
Timbs Paint. 35 The hieroglyphs were generally coloured 
on the great monuments. 1876 Birch Egypt 9 The hiero- 
glyphs in the name of Ptolemy were fuller forms of the 
demotic signs used in the same name. 

b. attiib. Inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1833 J. Gumming Scripture Read. Gen. xli. 358 From 
hieroglyph monuments of Egypt. 

2 . transf. and Jig. A figure, device, or sign having 
some hidden meaning; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol; an emblem. 

1646 Buck Rich, III, 113 (R.) A quaint device sent unto 
her in a rich jewel, fashioned much after the manner of the 
trivial hieroglyphs, used in France, called Rebus de Picardy. 
1798 W. Tavlor in Monthly Mag. VI. 552 Secret symbols 
and hieroglyphs, which described the concealed doctrines. 
jSyr Swinburne Songs he/. Sunrise, Pilgrims 27 For on 
your brows is written a mortal sentence, An hieroglyph of 
sorrow, a fiery sign. 1876 G. F. Chambers Astron. 890 One 
of the signs or hieroglyphs in the centre of the Table. 

b. humorously, A piece of writing difficult to 
decipher. 

187s L. Morris Frederic vi. in Songs Tiuo W. Ser. in. 
(1878) 419 His writing Was so clear, and skilful, and fine, 
That I set him the task to decipher The hieroglyphs which 
are mine. 

3 . One who makes hieroglyphic inscriptions, rare. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xli. 8 The hieroglyphs, 

who belonged to the priestly caste, and whose primary 
business was to make hieroglyphic and other inscriptions. 

Hi'erogflyph, ». [f. as prec.] traus. To re- 

present by a hieroglyph ; to write in hieroglyphs. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman dlAlf. i. *38 And there- 
fore the Egyptians, when they would Hierogjliffe a King, and 
by some mysticall Cyphers expresse his vigilancie, they did 
put a Scepter in his hand, with an eye on the top of it. 1867 
De Morgan in Athenseum 20 July 71/1 The bricks are 
indeed alive, and the evidence is hieroglyphed upon them : 
but how are we to read it ? 

Hi’eroglyphed (-glift), a. [f. Hieroglyph 
rAor&.J a. Written in hieroglyphs, b. Inscribed 
with hieroglyphs. 

1877 A. B. Edwards Up Nile iv. 84 The first hieroglyphed 
sarcophagus we had yet seen. r 83 i Acadetny No. 437. 104 
note, These hieroglyphed names are phonetically spelled. 

Hiero’glyplier. rare, [?f. Gr. Upoykv(t)os 
carver of hieroglyphics + -ER.] One who writes 
in hieroglyphs. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 373 note, Christopher was 
first so painted of some Egyptian or Hieroglypher. 

Hierogl3rpllic (li3ier<7|gli-fik),(r, and xA Also 
6-7 by-, -gli-, -f-, -i(c)q.u,o, -ick ; 7 gie-. 

[ad. F. hiiroglypMqtie (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) or 
late L. hieroglyphicus, a. Gr. UpoJkvepiKus, f. Up 6 s 
sacred -h ykvcp-rj carving (cf. ykvcpwos). The adj. 
was used subst. by Plutarch, rd lepoykvcpiKa {sc. 
ypapixara) letters, writing, whence hieroglyphics,'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of the nature of an Egyptian or similar hiero- 
glyph (sense i) ; written in or consisting of hiero- 
glyphics. 

1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xvi. 50 A fair 
obelisqule. .30 cubits high beset with letters Hieroglificque. 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. i. ii. § n Translated into 
Hieroglyphick Characters. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil u. 
vi. (1840) 248 In the old writings of the Egyptians, I mean 
their hieroglyphic writing. 1857 Max MOlleb Chips (i88o) 
I. X. 261 The Chinese . . was in its origin a hieroglyphic 
system. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. Educ. x, 186 The 
Rosetta stone. . containing an inscription in three characters, 
hieroglyphic, enchorial, and Greek. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Of the nature of a hieroglyph 
(sense 2) ; having a hidden meaning ; symbolical, 
emblematic. 

1647 Cowley Mistr., Saul iii. So that all fair Species he 
Hieroglypliick marks of Thee. 1706 Phillips (ed._ Kersey), 
Hieroglyphick Marks (in Palmestry), those winding Lines 
and Wrinkles in the Hand, by which the Professours of 
that vain Science pretend to foretell strange Things. 1878 
(i. Stanford Symb. Christum, 175 It locked in hieroglyphic 
language the truth. 

3 . Containing or inscribed with hieroglyphs. 

1663 Cowley Nerses Sev. Occas., Complaint i, A wondrous 

Hieroglyphick Robe she wore. 1673 Coles {title) Nolens 
Volens. .together with the Youths' Hieroglyphick Bible. 

4 . htimorously. Difficult to decipher. 

1836 Olmsted Slave States i A hieroglyphic scrawl. 

B. sb. 

1 . orig, in pi. =Gr. rd Ifpoykv^iKA, The char- 
acters or mode of writing used by the ancient 
Egyptians (or by transference, other peoples), con- 


sisting of figures of objects directly or figuratively 
representing words {picture-writing) , or, in certain 
circumstances, syllables or letters. The sing, is 
rarely used ; see Hieroglyph. 

1586 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 149 The same that the auncient 
Hieroglyphiques weaie with the jEgiptian.s. 1611 Cotgr., 
Gieroghpktque, gierogliphicall ; of, or belonging to, Giero- 
gliphickes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) Sn The 
Indians of . . Mexico, shewed unto a Jesuit their Bookes .. 
which in_ figures and Hieroglyphickes represented things 
after their manner. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, fed. 2) 
338 They [Chinese] use not letters but Character.s, or Hyero- 
gliphicks, of which they have above 40000. 1712 W. Rogers 
Noy. 319 The antient Mexicans . . in those pretended His- 
tories, preserv’d by fanciful Hieroglyphicks. 1758 J. Ken- 
nedy Curios.^ Wilton-Ho. 47 The Statue of Isis . . There are 
a great Multitude of Hieroglyphicks quite round the Bottom. 
1843 Maurice Moi-. <5- Met. Philos, in Encycl. Meirop. II. 
S58/1 The invention of a system of hieroglyphics. 1831 
Layard^ Pop). Acc, Discern. Nineveh x. 246 Between the 
figures is a cartouche, containing a name in hieroglyphics. 

2 . A picture standing for a word or notion, esp, 
one symbolizing something which it does not 
directly figure (like many of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs) ; hence, a figure, device, or sign, having 
some hidden meaning ; a secret or enigmatical 
symbol, an emblem ; a hieroglyph. 

1596 H. Clapham Btjefe Bible i, 19 Commending onely 
vnto them Hierogliphiks, or holy preaching signes. 1599 

H. Buttes Dyetf drie DinnerE,, Palme, .an Hieroglyphick 
or Embleme of victory and conquest.^ 1634 Peach am Genii. 
E.xerc. ir. L. 107 Flax was the Hieroglyphicke of Fate 
among the Aegyptians. 1638 Quarles ftiile) Hieroglyphikes 
of the Life of Man. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) ^5 
A silken string circles both their bodies as the Hyerogliphic 
or bond of Wedlock. 1688 J. Ogilvy tr. Magaitlan's Hist. 
China 'ja It is the nature of Hieroglyphicks not to be the 
natural figures of the things which they signifie, but only 
to represent them. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 34 ? 6 Water 
is the proper hieroglyphick of easy prattle, a i8^ Horsley 
Serm. (1811) 134 The Levitical rites were nothing less 
than the gospel itself in hieroglyphics. _ 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1861) 262 He was the first to Imprint New-year 
cakes with the mysterious hieroglyphics of the Cock and 
Breeches. 1891 Wilson in Colleges Oxford 243 The gro- 
tesque figures or ‘ hieroglyphics ’ in the Cloister Quadrangle 
[Magd. Coll.] were painted.. in honour of his coming. 

b. pi. Jmmoroitsly. Characters or writing difficult 
to make out. Cf. Hieroglyph sb, 2 b. 

a 1734 North Lives 1 . 363 Petitions signed with number- 
less hands and frightful hieroglyphics. 186* Sat. Rev. 
8 Feb. 155 Inability to decipher the hieroglyphics of Brad- 
shaw. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 1 . ii. 64 
Some ladies . . cross their writing till the page becomes a 
chequer-work of unintelligible hieroglyphics. 

t Hieroglypllic, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 , trans. To represent by, or as by, a hierogly- 
phic ; to symbolize. 

1613 T. Adams Blacke Devill 36 Perhaps he meanes to 
hieroglyphicke unto us what wondrous engines silver tooles 
aie in Rome. 16^0 T. Bavly Herba Parietis 15 By Cupid 
, . was hieroglyphict the love that was between her and her 
husband. 1633 E. Chisenhale Caih. Hist, 125 It was 
made like a Nut, and did thereby Hierogliphick its short 
continuance. 1715 M. Davies Athen, Brit. 1 . 282 As for 
Winefrid’s Life being Hieroglyphick'd on the windows of 
Holywell Church. 

2 . To interpret or express, as a hieroglyphic. 

161S Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe iii. iiq He doth Hierogli- 

phick my name of I. R. in English, Latin, and Hebrew, 
making mee in the one lack Roague, in the other Iscarioth 
de Ruhigine, and Ishmael Rahshacheh in the third. 

Hieroglyphical (hsiertJigli-fikal), a, [f, as 

prec. -h -AL.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hierogly- 
phics ; like the Egyptian picture-writing. 

1605 J. Dove Confui. A theism 30 These letters were but 
Hyeroglyphicall, hke to the letters of the Egiptians, not 
Abcdarye letters, hut shapes and Images of beastes. i6n 
Gierogliphicall [see Hieroglyphic B, i]._ 1613 Purchas A’zV- 
grimage{rf)nk^$ Obeliskes withhierogHphicall inscriptions, 
carried from. Hieropolis . . to Rome. 1748 Hartley Observ. 
Man i. iii. 307 Hieroglyphical Writing in all its Varieties. 
1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt’s Trav, xxiv. 360 The 
Aztec manuscripts or hieroglyphical pictures preserved in 
the house of the viceroys. 

b. Relating to, or dealing with, hieroglyphics, 

rSii Lamb Guy Faux Misc. Wks. (1871) 37a By the most 
hieroglyphical Egyptian. 1862 Sat Rev. 8 Feb. 163 The 
hieroglyphical readings of Champollion and his successors. 

2 . Symbolical, emblematic ; = Hieroglyphic tr. 2, 

1381 Molcaster Positio'ns xxxix. (1887) 188 The nyne 

Muses.. painted vpon the wall..would_ serue him for places 
of inemorie, or for hieroglyphicall partitions. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World in. v, § 4 _(R.) To this challenge the Scythian 
returned an hieroglyphical answer ; sending a bird, a mouse, 
a frog, and five arrows. 1672 in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
(r886) II. 497 Gilding y* diall..and y" Hieroglyphical 
Triangle. 1689 Land, Gass. No. 2501/3 {Ld. Mayor's Shew) 
The Rich Adornments of the Pageants, and Hieroglyphical 
Representations. 1711 Addison Spect, No. 64 p 1 A good 
Courtier's Habit and Behaviour is hieroglyphical on these 
Occasions. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, First Step v, Cards 
like that hieroglyphical cal! To a geographical Fancy Ball 
On the recent [Mulready] Post Office covers. 

3 . Difliciilt to decipher or make sense of; cf. 

Hieroglyphic a. 4, 

1613-ifi W. Browne Brit, Past. i. v, My blnbhring pen 
her sable teares lets fall, In characters right HyrogliphicalL 
1767 Miss Dewes in Mrs, Delanys Li/e ^ Corr. Ser. n. 
(1862) I, 134 This was written in the dark, but you used to 
love hieroglyphicaljetters. 1831 Ruskin Stones Ven, (1874) 

I . xxi. 238 A particular method of handling . . which_ has 
its effect at the intended distance, and.' is altogether hiero- 
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glyphical and unintelligible at any other. 1885 La7v Times 
II Apr. 421/1 Notes often disjointed, sometimes hierogly- 
phical . . as jotted down at the hearing. 

Hieroglyphically, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2 .] 

In a hierogjyphical manner. 

1, In, by, or wilh hieroglyphics or picture-writing. 

*593 R- Harvey Philad. 57 They writ their Chronicle 

hieroglyphically. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 88. i/i Amihis 
Hieroglyphically represented with a Head like a Dog’s. 
177S hpKVSi Amer. Ind.^ 319 Promise.. to send the. .snake's 
head, in the time appointed by our sticks hieroglyphically 
painted. 1882-3 Schakf Eticycl. Rclig. Knoivl. I. 703 The 
native name was Kerne represented hieroglyphically with 
the ideographic character of the crocodile-tail. 

2. Symbolically, emblematically ; metaphorically. 

1624, Massinger Pari. Love v. i, That celestial fire Which 

hieroglyphically is described In this his bow, his quiver, 
and his torch. 1642 Cudwoeth Serin, i Cor. xv. 57 in Disc. 
Lord’sSnpp, (1670) 210 The Death of Christ. .Hieroglyphic- 
ally instructed us that we ought to take up our Cross like- 
wise, and follow our crucified Lord and Saviour. i8gi 
Carlyle Sari. Res. ii. x. Receiving as literally authentic 
what was but hieroglyphically so. 

Hieroglyphicize, v. rare-'-, [f. Hiero- 
glyphic -f -izE.] = Hieroglythizb. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. Pallets Ang-li- 
caiia ^Undsi- the name ofMusick..is Hyeroglyphisiz'd the 
Protestant practical Harmony. 

Hieroglyphist (haiicr^i-glifist). [f. as IIIBRO- 
GLYPH-ER -H -1ST.] A Writer of hieroglyphs ; one 
versed in hieroglyphs. 

rt 1829 Sir H. Davy cited in Worce.ster (1846). oiiSSy 
Gliddon cited in Webster (1864). 1876 G. Meredith 

Beauch. Cciretr II. ix. 152 Trying at condensation, as the 
hieroglyphists put an animal for a paragraph. 

Hiero'glypliize, v. rare — '-, [f. as prec. + 
-IZE.] trans. To write or express by hierogly- 
phics ; = Hieroglyph v. 

1662 Evelyn Chalcogr. iii. (1769) 42 Mexico .. where they 
hieroglyphiz’d both their thoughts, histories, and inventions, 
to posterity, not much unlike to the Egyptians. 

tHiercglyphy,©. Ohs. rare. [f. Hieroglyph: 
perh. associated with -ey.] = prec. 

1762 Foote Orators i. i. (1767) 24 Not enigmatically 
hievoglyphied [1799 -glyfied], but plainly, .pourtray’d. 

Hierogram (hai’&tJgrsem). [f.HlERO- -H -GRAM. 
Cf, F. hUrogramme^ A sacred symbol ; a hiero- 
glyph {Jit. and Jig.\ 

Blount Glossogr,, Hierograms {ham the Gr.), sacred 
Letters or writings. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. x, Facts 
are engraved Hierograms for which the fewest have the 
key. 1873 L. Wallace Fair God i. vii. 33 In square marble 
panels. .were hierograms and sculptured pictures of men. 

Hierogra’mmate, -at. [f. Gr. Upoypafina- 
reiis sacred scribe, one of a lower order of the 
Egyptian priesthood, f. Up6s sacred + ypa/xpareis 
clerk, scribe.] A writer of sacred records, spec, of 
hieroglyphics. 

[1678 CuDWORTH/«ifef/. Sysi. i. tv. § 18. 323 Then succeeds 
the Hierogrammateus or Sacred Scribe . . to whom it be- 
longeth to be thoroughly acquainted with the Hierogly. 
phicks.] 1864 Atkenisttm N^o. 1937. 785/3 The learned 
hierogrammates of the colleges of Tliebes and Memphis, 
1876 J. Caesar in Egypt 66 Well- versed In mystic 

records of Egyptus’ land. And Hierogrammat of linguistic 


Hierogramma'tic, a. [f. Hibrogram on 
Gr. analogies : cf. graminalic.'] Of the nature of a 
hierogram, relating to or consisting of hierograms. 
So Hierogrramma-tical a. j Hierogra-minatisl! 

= Hierograhmate. 

rt 1641 Bp. MountaguMc* ^ Mon. 167 Symbolical! Philo- 
I***, y and resemblances declaring their meaning, 

which IS styled Hieroglyphicall, or Hierogiammaticall, and 
St*®"?®’ Mysticall 'Theologie. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
Hierogrammatist, 1740 Warburton 
Div.Legeci.iv.iv.Wlis.jSxi 1^143 The hierogrammatic, or 
sacerdotaL . he [Porphyry] comprized . . under the generic 
term of epistohe. lizd, 157 Another alphabetic character for 
their sacred use . . called hierpgrammatical. 1801 T. Hager 
Baoyl. Inscript. 37_lhe Chaldeans, .had a hierogrammatic 
or hieroglyphic writing. 1831 M. Russell Hist. Egypt v. 
(1853) 155 Ihe Hierogramraatist or Sacred Scribe. 
Hierograjlh (hai-emgraf ) . [f. Gr. Upos sacred 
+ - 7 pa<^os written (see -grarh). Cf. eccl. Gr, (tA^ 
itpoypaepa representations of holy things.] A sacred 
inscription or symbol ; a hieroglyph. 

1S3S Bleichv. Mag. XXXVII. 860 We have decipherec 
their hierographs. 1854 J. D. Burns Vis. Proph. 116 Hi 
saw, in radiant signatures inscribed One hierograph. 
bo Hievo'grapliex [eccl. Gr. lepoypdtpos^, a sacrec 
scribe; Hierogra'pliic [late L. hierograpjiictis 
Gr. lepoypa.(pifc6s], Kierogra'pMcal adjs., of thi 
nature of, or relating to, sacred writing or symbols 
in quot. 1658 = hieratic. 

1605 J. Dove Confui. Atheism ig His name is engrauei 
there in in hierograph icall letters. 1658 Owen Consic 
Walton's Bihlia, Polyglotia 262 Clemens tells us of thre 
sorts of Characters among the ^Egyptians; one for thing 
of common use, another, Hierographick, used by the Priest 
in their sacred Writmg.s, and the other Hieroglyphic)! 
M30-6 Bailey (folio), PI ierographer, a Writer of Divin 
Things. _ 1784 Astle Orig, Progr. Writ. iii. (T.), Parti 
written in .symbolic, and partly in these hierographic cha 
racters. Ibid.^ These [characters] were properly what th 
ancients call hierographical. 

Hierograph^ (haiei-fi-grafi). [ad. eccl. Gi 
tfpoypaclAa description of holy things, the Scrip 
tures, f, Up6s sacred -f -ypaepia writing, -qraphy.] 
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1 . A description of sacred things ; a description 
of religions. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hierographiet a description or 
pourtrayting of divine thing.s. 1877 J. E. Carpenter tr. 
'Tiele's Hisl. Relig. x The history of religion is not content 
with describing special religions (hierography). 
f 2. Sacred writing ; writing by hierograms. Ohs. 
1731 Hist. JAtteraria II. 551 They . . lost the knowledge 
of their Hierography, or emblematical way of writing. 

HieroTatry. [See Hiebo- and -latry.] Wor- 
ship of holy beings or saints : hagiolatry. 

c 1814 Coleridge in Rem. (1836) III. 71 To have traced the 
progress of the Christolatry . . with the same historical dis- 
tinctness . . that the Protestants have that of hierolatry 
against the Romanists. 1861 Macm. MagN. 127 Mariolatry, 
hierolatry. . amongst educated French Roman Catholics, of 
the male sex at least, may now be said to be nowhere. 

Hierology (haierpdod^i). £f. Hiero + -logy. 
Cf. late Gr. iepoKoyia sacred or mystical language, 
benediction. In mod.L. hierologia, F. M&ologie^ 
tl. ‘A discourse on sacred things’ (Webster 
1828 ). Ohs. 

f 2. Hieroglyphic lore ; the study of Egyptian 
records. Ohs. 

zti848 _M. Vaessma. Hist. Egypt -xx. (1853)452 The later 
discoveries in hierology. 18^9 W. H. Gregory Egypt I. 36 
It is the pride of modern hierology . . to have brought^ to 
light .some annals of a monarch [Sesortesen] whose exist- 
ence and name were omitted by all historians. 

3. Sacred literature or lore; the literature em- 
bodying the religious beliefs of a country or people ; 
e.g. of the Egyptians, Greeks, Jews, etc. 

1854 Emerson Lett. ^ Soc. Aims, Quot. <$• Orig. Wks. 
(Bohn) III. 214 The new researches, .have opened to us the 
deep debt of the churches of Rome and England to the 
Egyptian hierology. 1862 BuRTON.S/5r.//K«^^z-(i863) 352 Not 
to throw away the cosmogony and the hierology of Greece. 
1879 zqth Cent. Sept. 486 The conjectured relation between 
the Nttk-pu-nuk of Egyptian hierology and the ‘ I am that 
I am ■* of the Hebrew legislator. 

4. The history of religions as a branch of study. 

1883 Contemp. Rev. Aug. 204 Zoroastrianism , . is of the 

highest value to hierology. 

5. =Hagiology. 

1890 E. Venables in Rep. Line. Archii. Soc. 265 St. 
Edmund King and Martyr , . the St. Sebastian of English 
hierology. 

So Hierolo'g'ic, Kierolo'gical adjs., belonging 
to hierology ; Kierologist, one versed in hiero- 
logy. 

1839 Fraser's Mag. XX. 204 Our living hierologists . . 
have laboured conjecturally to fill up the vague outline of 
Herodotus, a 1848 M. Russell Hist. Egypt xUi, (1S53) Sc>4 
Samuel Birch .. one of the ablest of modern hierologists. 
1854 Webster, Hierologic, Hierological, 
t Hieromachy (haierp-maki). Ohs. rare. [f. 
Gr. iep6s sacred (Hiero-) + -piaxio. fighting.] A 
conflict of ecclesiastics. 

1574 Life ^ath Ahp. Canter^. To Rdr. D ij b. The ambi- 
tious and tragicall Hieromachie betwene the two Hierarches 
off Canterburye and Yorke for the papacie in England. 

Hi’eromancy. [ad. mod.L. hieronmttia (a. 
mocl.Gr. Upofiavreia), f. Gr. Upo- Hiebo- -k piavreia 
divination : see -mangy.] 

1. Divination from the observation of objects 
offered in religious sacrifices, or from sacred things. 

(17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hieromantia.] 1775 Ash, 
Hieromancy. 

2. Jugglery with sacred things, nonce-use. 

1811 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXIV. 168 He has 
known how to attach to his mystic hieromancy both the 
unthinking and the designing erudition of the clerical order. 

Hieroma'rtyr. Gr. Ch. [f. Hiero- + Mar- 
tyr. Cf. Gr. hpondfrrvs.'] In the Greek Calendar, 
a martyr who was in holy orders. 

1864 Webster, Hieromarlyr, a martyrwhois also apriest. 

11 Hieromnemon (haierpmnPm^n). [Gr. lepo- 
fiVTjpaiv adj. ('mindful of sacred things ’) and sb., f. 
Uphs sucied + mindful.] A sacred recorder. 

1. Gr. Antiq. The title of one of the two deputies 
sent by each constituent tribe to the Amphictyonic 
council, whose office was more particularly con- 
cerned with religious matters. 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. 1822 T. Mitchell Aristoph. 
II. 76. 

2. (See quot.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hieromneinon, an officer in the 
antient Creek church ; whose principal function was, to 
stand behind the patriarch at the sacraments, ceremonies, 
etc. and shew him the prayers, psalms, etc. he was to 
rehearse. 

Hieromonach (haieromp-nak). Gr. Ch. [ad. 
Gr.t 6 popdmxosholymonk(see Hiero- and Monk).] 
A monk who is also a priest ; a ' regular ’ as op- 
. posed to a ‘ secular ’ cleric. 

[1782 BukKE Penal Laws agsl. Irish Caih. Wks. VI. 285 
Those who wish to address them [clergy of the Greek Ch.] 
with civility always call them hieromonachi.'] 1882-3 
ScHAFF Mnc^clm KttowL III. 2082 One hieromonach 

(monk-pnest), two secular priests, 

Kieronymian (haieroni-mian), a. and sh. [f. 
Hierotiymus Jerome, a celebrated father of the 
Church ill the 5 th c. : see -ian.] a. adj. Of or 
belonging to St. Jerome, the author of the Latin 
Vulgate translation of the Bible, b, sh. ~ 
Hieronymite sb. 


1656 Blount Glossogr., Hieroniniians, a Religious Order, 
that had their beginning of St. Hierome . . There were also 
certain Hermites called Hieronimians of the foundation of 
one Charles Grand of Florence. 1884 Athenmwn 19 Apr. 
502/2 To determine . . the basis of its readings, whether the 
old Latin or the Hieronymian Vulgate. 

Hieronymic, a. [f. as prec. + -ic.] = prec. a. 
1889 HortTu Academy 19 Jan. 42/1 Ceolfrid's Bible was 
to be Vulgate, Hieronymic in text, Augustinian in canon. 

HieiJOHyillite fhoierp'nimoit), sh. and a. Eccl. 
Hist. [f. as prec. + -ite.] a. sb. A hermit of any 
of the various oiders of St. Jerome, b. adj. Be- 
longing to any of these orders. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl,, Hieronymites, or Hermits of S. 
Jerom. 1843 Prescott Mexico 11. i. (1864) 70 This extra- 
ordinary commission of three Hieronymite friars and an 
eminent jurist. Ibid. 74 He previously .solicited autliority 
for this from the Hieionymite commission iu St. Domingo. 

Hieropathic (haieruptejiik), a. nonce -ivd. 
[irreg. f. Gr, lepos sacred + vdOos feeling, emotion, 
affection + - 1 C.] Consisting in love of the clergy. 

1844 Sir j. Stephen Eccl. Blog., Hildebrand (1875) 30 That 
hieropathic affection so familiarly known among our.sdves, 
of which the female spirit is the seat, and the ininjsteis of 
religion the objects. 

Hierophancy (hai-er^ftensi). [ad. Gr. lepo- 
(fiavTia, f. ifpot}>dvTt}s : see next and - anoy .] The 
function of a hierophant ; capacity of expounding 
sacred mysteries. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret in. (1871) 379 The hierophancy 
that exists in alt souls needed only to be awakened. 

Hierophant (hai'ert^fent). [ad. late L. hiero- 
jhantes, -phanta, a. Gr. lepotjydvTrjs, f. lephs sacred 
+ (paiveiv bring to light, make known, reveal. Cf. 
F. hUrophante (1535 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Antiq. An official expounder of sacred my- 
steries or religious ceremonies, esp. in ancient 
Greece ; an initiating or presiding priest. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. M an. 11. xii. 244 The Crafts of their 
Heathenish Priests and Hierophants. 1774 Burney _// zxA 
Mus. (1789) I. 332 Eminent at Athens, as hierophant in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 1776 R. Chandler Trav., Greece 
(1825) II. 223 The chief priest, hierophant, or mystagogue, 
was taken from the Eumolpidse. 1882 Whittier Quest, of 
Life 5, 1 listen to the sibyl's chant, The voice of priest and 
hierophant. 

2. gen. An expounder of sacred mysteries ; the 
minister of any ‘ revelation ’ ; the interpreter of 
any esoteric principle. 

rtiSza Shelley Def. Poetry Pr. Wks. 18B8 II._ 38 Poets 
are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspiration. 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life^ (1867) 105 The hierophant and 
interpreter of the godlike in the soul. 1856 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (i860) I. 6 A doubt as to whether ‘able editors’ 
were, after all, the great, divinely accredited hierophants of 
the species, 

Hieropha'XltiCi a. [ad. Gr. lepotpavriKhs, f, 
UpotpdvTt ]! : see prec.] Of or belonging to a hiero- 
phant or hierophants ; resembling or of the char- 
acter of a hierophant. 

*775 in Ash. 1816 Edin. Rev. XXVI. 182 The hiero- 
phantic race is not wholly extinct. 1849 Grote Greece u. 
xliii. V. 284 Gelo thus belonged to an ancient and distin- 
guished hierophantic family. 1879 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Under 'which Lord I III. xi. 254 He, grand, calm, hand- 
some, hierophantic, solemnly exhorted all men to constancy 
and courage. 

Hierophobia (haiertjfffu’bia). nonce-wd. [f. 
Hiero-, after hydrophobiai\ Fear or horror of 
sacred things or persons. 

1816 Southey in Q. Rev. XV. 310 Alt Bey has the hiero- 
phobia upon him, or philosophers' disease. 

HieroSCOpy (haierp’sk/Cpi). [ad. Gi.Upodiconia, 
{. tepd sacrifices, victims -k -aKoiria view (-SCOPY). 
Cf. F. hUroscopie (Littre).] = Hieromancy i. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hieroscopy,&]tmd of divination, 
performed by considering the victim, and observing every 
thing that occurs during the course of the sacrifice. 

Kierosolymitau (haiemsp-limaitan), a. and 
sb. [ad. late L. Hierosolymitdn-us (Augustine), 
f. Hierosolyma = Gr. ’lepodokv/M the city of Jeru- 
salem.] a. adj. Belonging to Jerusalem, b. sh. 
A native or inhabitant of Jerusalem. 

1538 Bale God's Promises in Dodsley O. PI, (1780) I. 32 
Ten of the twelve trybes became Samarytanes. And the 
other two were Hierosolymytanes. 1721 Bailey, Hiero- 
solomtian [ed. 1731 Hierosolomiie\, belonging to Jerusalem. 
1872 0 . Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms 44 The Armenian 
Liturgy is a division of the Caesarean family of liturgies, 
itself a branch of the Hierosolymitan. 

So Hierosolymite (haiemspdimait) , sb. and a. 
[ad. Gr. 'lepotroXuyxtTijs native of Jerusalem.] =prec. 
c 1550 Cheke Mark i._s A 1 y» contree of J udal, and y" hiero- 
solymites cam vnto him. 1731 [see prec.]. 1863 Reader 
18 July S3/3 All works of purely hierosolymite origin. 

Hierpe : see Hearth sb.'t- 
iHiemrgy (hai’eratdgi). Also 8 -ourgy. [ad. 
Gr. iepovpy'ia religious service, f. lepovpyos sacri- 
ficing priest, f. lepd (neut. pi. of lepds) sacrifices + 
-(pyia working, f. epy-oi/ work : see -urgy.] A 
sacred performance ; a religious observance or rite. 

i 678 _Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv, § 18. 342 Both in their 
Doctrine and their Priestly Hierurgies, a 1740 Waterland 
Wks. yjll. 333 (R.) All priests from him consummating 
the spiritual hierourgy according to the laws of the church. 
Hence Hieru’rglcal a., relating to sacred rites. 
1725-44 Lewis Pecocke 268 "The mystical and hierurgical 
rights of the priesthood. 
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HIGH. 


HIGGLE. 


Hiet, obs. pa. t. of Hie v. Hiew, obs. f. Hue. 
Hifalutin, var. Highfalutin. Higgis taper, 
var. Hag-taper. 


Higgle (bi‘g’1), Also S higle. [app. re- 
lated to Haggle, with the vowel-modification 
which often expresses less noisy or lighter action.] 

1. intr. To cavil or dispute as to terms ; to 
stickle ; esp, to strive for petty advantages in bar- 
gaining ; to chaffer, Cf. Haggle 2 . 

1633 T. Adams Ex^^p. Peter ii. 12 Either he higgles with 
some hollow reservation, or lispeth with some faltering 
e^myocation. 1655 Fuller CJu Hist vl i. 278 We will not 
higgle with so frank a chapman for a few months under or 
over, 1672 Shadwell i. Wks. 1720 III. 13 He has 

been higling with a fellow, above half an hour this morning, 
about five Coney-skins he sold him, i8oo Mar. Edgeworth 
llie go He would not. .stand to higgle with me 

for the price of a horse. ^ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 380 
He is a disputant, and higgles over an argument. 

2. To carry on the trade of a Higgler (sense 2) ; 
‘to go selling provisions from door to door’ (J.). 

1790, etc. [see Higgling vbl. sb, 2]. 

D. trans. To buy and fatten up for the market. 
local. (Cf. Higgler 2 b.) 

a 182s Forby Vpc. A. Anglia s.v., The poor often talk of 

higgling up a pig ’ ; i. e. buying and fattening it up. 

c. (See quot.) 

1866 G. A, Sala in U, ^ Q. jrd Ser. IX. 318/2 When ji 
knowing or hoping that figs will be soon inquired for, buys 
up all the figs in the maiket he higgles ; but when A keeps 
a grocer’s shop_ and asks B eightpence for a pound offigs and 
B offers him sixpence, then B haggles. 

Higgledy-piggledy (hi-g’ldi pi-gTdi), adv. 
sb. a. Forms: 6-8 higle- -pigle-, 7- Mggle- 
•piggle-, tickle- -pickle- ; 6 -di, -die, 6-7 -de, 
-tee, 7- -dy, 8 -te, 9 -ty. [A riming componad 
of obscure origin. 

Mainly an example of ‘vocal gesture’, the odd conforma* 
tion of the word answering to the thing described ; whether 
founded on with some reference to the disorderly and 
utterly Irregular fashion in which a herd of these animals 
huddle together^ is uncertain, though examples show that 
such an association has often been present to persons using 
it. If the collateral Higly-pigly were the original form, 
the sequence pig, pigly, higly-pigly would be not unlikely.] 


A. adv. "Without any order of position or direc- 
tion ; in huddled or jumbled confusion and dis- 
order ; with heads and tails in any or every direc- 
tion. Usually contemptuous. 

.‘.SS!? Florio, Alla rappa, snatchingly, hlgledi-pigledie, 
shiftingly, nap and tun. Ibid., Alla rinfusa, pelmell, 
helter^elter, higledi-pigledie. 1674 tr. Mariiniere's Voy. 
Af, Countries 34 2'heyly higgled/ piggledy, master, mistress, 
children, men and maid-servants alltogether. c i68z Hicker- 
INGILL Black Non-Conf, xvii. Wks. 1716 II. 137 Rashly, 
hand over-head, Hickletee-Piokletee. a 1700 B. E. Did. 
Cant. Cmv, Higgledepiggledy, all together, as Hoggs and 
Piggs lie. 1718 Motteux Qnix. (1733) III. 39 Not [to] set 
down at random, higgle-de-piggledy, whatever comes into 
his Noddle, 1792 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) I. 366 The 
officers . . lying higgledy piggledy on the ground with the 
common men. 1838 Hawthorne Anter. Note-bks. (1883) 187 
Pigs, on a march, do not subject themselves to any leader 
among themselves, but pass on, higgledy-piggledy, without 
regard to age or sex. 1849 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) 1- 
375, I will write higglety-pigglety just as subjects occur. 
1883 Stevenson Silvera-do Sq. (1886) 60 Our belongings, 
piled higgledy-piggledy, and upside down, about the floor. 

B. sb. A confusion ; a disorderly jumble. 

1639 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. 347 An higglede piggedle of 
Preachers. 1684 tr. Agrippds Van, Arts Ixii. 1S4 The 
Massle Body of which Higgle-de Piggle-de is joyn’d and 
soder'd together with a feign'd Sanctimony. 1859 Darwin 
in Life ij- Lett. (1887) II. 241 Herschel says my hook ‘ is the 
law of higgledy-piggledy’. 1880 E. Thrino Let. If. D. 
Harper va Daily News (1897) 12 Feb, 6/3 Higgledy-piggledy 
has been solemnly dethroned. 

C. adj. Void of order or regular plan; confused, 
jumbled ; topsy-turvy. 

1833 W. Irving in Life 4- Lett. (1864) II. 483 Robert the 
Devil is brought out in a higgledy-piggledy manner at 
various theatres, Sat. Rev. s June 647/1 Our principle 
of arrangement was the great higgledy-piggledy plan. tStjo 
Daily News 8 Jan. 3/1 In a higgledy-piggledy world like this 
it is impossible to make very nice distinctions between good 
luck and good work. 

Higgle-haggle, v. [Reduplicated, combining 
Higgle and Haggle : cf. gibble-gabble, tittle-tattle, 
etc.] intr. To higgle or haggle with much alter- 
nation or ‘ coming and going ’. . .. 

1830-41 S. Warren Ten. Thousand a Fear 11 . vi. 145 After 
some little higgle-haggling he bought it. 1883 Lowe Bis- 
marck I. ix. 633 This higgle-haggling was more than 
Bismarck could bear, and he lost his temper. 

Higgler (hi-glai). Also 7 heglar, (8 hioklar), 
7-9 higler. £f. Higgle v. -i--er ^.] 

1 . One who higgles or chaffers in bargaining ; 

= Haggler 2 . 

App. the source of sense 2, as in the corresponding senses 
of Haggler. See Pegge Anecd^ Eng, Lang, 204. 

2. An itinerant dealer ; esp. a carrier or huckster 

who buys up poultry and dairy produce, and sup- 
plies in exchange petty commodities from the shops 
in town; = Haggler 3, Cadger 1, 2 . _ 

1637 J. Taylor (Water P.) Carriers C^smogr. m Arb. 
Garler I. 237 There doth come from Great Marlow m 
Buckinghamshire some higglers or d™i-carners. 1647 Lilly 
Chr. Astral, cxlix. 633 Hucksters, Heg'ars ^ 

sell and forestall the Markets. 172a De Foe Plague (1756) 


167 Higlers^ and such People as went to and from London 
with Provisions.^ 1748 Richardson Clarissa III. lx. 

333 An honest higler. .goes to town constantly on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. _ 1798 in Strand Mag. (1897) 
Aug. 216 Diessed in a drab jacket and had the appearance 
of being a hicklar. 1813 Sporting Alag.FiLlL 214 A person 
keeping a Ingler’s cart. ^ 1891 T. Hardy TessFl. 262 He was 
afoot-higgler now, having been obliged to sell his .. horse, 
and he travelled with a basket on his arm. 

b. One who buys poultry to fatten for the market. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 476/2 Speckled colours are most 
generally seen with the higgler. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. 
Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 220 The following method of fatten- 
ing fowls has been kindly furnished us by one of the first 
higglers in Sussex. 

+ C. A horse used by a higgler. Obs. 

1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 13 On Pads, Hawkers, Hunters, 
on Higlers and Racers. 

Higglery (hi'glari). [f. prec. -h -Y.] A hig- 
gler’s business or ware. 

1769 De Poe's Gi» Brit, (ed. 7) II. 149 The Butter- 

market, with all the Sorts of Higglcry Goods. 

Hi;ggling, vbl. sb. [f. Higgle w.-t -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Higgle ; close bargain- 
ing, chaffering ; stickling as to terms. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Antusein. Ser. ^ Coat. 78 There 
is much Higling and Wrangling for t’other Ten Pound. 
1776 Adam Smith bV. N. 1. v. (7869) I. 32 It is adjusted 
by the higgling and bargaining of the market. t86o Motley 
Netherl. (1868) 1. vi. 329 Saguntum was peiisliing while the 
hkgling went on at Rome. 

2 . The occupation of a Higgler (senses 2, 2 b). 

1790 J. B_. Moreton Mann. IV. Ind. 85 "That sort of traffic 

called higling. 1832 Boston Herald 22 May 3/3 [One] who 
keeps what is called a higgling team. 1882 Aihejtxum 
26 Aug. 271/2 Students of peculiar manners, .will be glad to 
obtain the capital paper on Sussex higgling. 

Hi'gglin^, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -t -ing 2.] That 
higgles ; cavilling, wrangling. 

i678_ Otway Friendship in F. Epil. 21 For shame leave off 
this higling way of Wit, Railing abroad, and loaring in the 
Pit. 1691 Shadwele Scenarers iv. i, This morning I beat 
twenty higling-women. 1813 Sporting Mag. XI.V. 225 The 
higgling disposition of the French. 1830 in Cobbett Rur. 
Rides (1885) II. 308 A sort of higgling merchant. 

tHigL, hij, sb.l Obs. Forms; i hiyse, 3 
Iiu5e, hui^e, huie, Mje, Orm. hi3. [OE. hyge 
= 0 S. hugi (MLG. hoge, hoge, MDu. hoge, hoghe, 
hbghe, Du. heiig), OH( 3 . hugi, hugu (MHG. huge'), 
ON. hygr (Sw. hag, Da. hu), Goth. OTeut. 

*hugi-s thought, understanding, mind ; an impor- 
tant word in the older Tent, langs., but early obs. 
in ME. ; also lost in mod.G. 

To the Teutonic root hug- belong also Hight iA® and v.i, 
Hightle V., Hightly, Ho w.® to care, Hoe sb.^ care, How, 
Howew. and sb. care, with many vvords in the cognate langs.] 

Thought, intention, determination, purpose. 

<71000 Seafarer (f> (Cod. Exon. SzbjNe mses him J>on_ne 
. .mid hyge pencan. a tooo Ceedmon's Daniel 117 Naes him 
bliSe hige. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 119 pat he haue 
milce of us and gife us hije and mihte, to forleten and 
bireusen and beten ure sinnes. c izoo Ormin 2777 A33 . . sop- 
fasst hi3 & hope onn himm. c 1203 Lay. 2337 Mid soSfasten 
huije. /bid. 3033 Cordoille . . nom hire leaf fuliie huie, pat 
heo lijen iiolden. /hid. 4910 Mid soSfeste huje. 

High (hai), a. and sb.^ Compared Higher, 
Highest, q.v. Forms ; a. i hiah. (bda-, hdas-), 
hdh, a heaii, (hah.-, hack-, ha^-), 2-3 heh, 2-4 
heih, 2-5 he5, 3 hmh, heej-, ha3h3-, Orut. he^h, 

3- 4 hei5, 3-5 hey,hei, 4hey5,hei3h,hee3, heij, 

4- 5 hegh, -e, heygh, heye, 4-6 heigh, Sc. heych, 
he, hee, 5- Sc. heich, (6 hech). ] 3 . 3-5 hy3, hi3, 
4 hih, hi, hij, 4-5 hyh, hi 05, 4-6 hygh, hy, 
hye, hie, 5- high (5 hyhe, y3e, 5-6 hyghe, 
highs, 6 hiegh, Sc. 6 hiech, hyech, 6— hich, 
8- hie). [Com. Teut. : OE. heah, hia-, hiag- 
= Orris. hdek, ("WFries. haeg, heag, hecg), 
ODu. hdJt (MDu. hooch, hog-e, Du. hoo^, OS. 
Mh (MLG. hoch, hog-e, ho, LG. hoo^, OITG. hdh 
(MHG., mod.G. hocli), ON. ha-r (earlier h^-r 
from *hauhaf), (Sw. hog. Da. h^i), Goth, hauk-s 
OTeut. *hauho-z pre-Teut. *konkos : cf. Lith. 
haukas swelling, boil, katikaras height, liill. OE. 
heah, Mh, regularly gave ME. hegh, heygh (h?x’’)j 
whence later hee (still in Sc.) ; but in 14th c. this 
was narrowed to hij, high (hfx )> whence hie, hy’. 
cf. the parallel phonetic history of Die w., Eye. 
As with these words, Chaucer used both heigh {hey) 
riming with seigk saw, and hy, hye riming with 
Emelye, etc. The final guttural began to be lost 
in the 14th c., as shown by the spellings he, hee, 
hey, hi, hii, hy{e ; mod. Eng. retains the late ME. 
spelling high, with the pronunciation (hai).] 

A. adj. (Opposed, in most senses, to lowi) 

I. Literal senses. 

1 . Of great or considerable upward extent or 
magnitude ; extending far upward ; ‘ long upwards ’ 
(J.) ; lofty, tall. 

C823 Vcsp_. Psallerclii[i]. 18 Muiitas hese. egoo tr. B^da's 
Hist. III. xii. t-xiv.] (1890) 194 On bodie heah. 971 Bllckl. 
How, 27 Upon .swibe hea dune, c 1000 tElfric Horn. I. 166 
Uppan Sam scylfe pses heajaii temples, c 117S Lamb. H am. 
93 Areian . . anne stepel swa hehne. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 
174 pe heye hulle. <71300 Cursor'M. 11666 Scho bihild a 
tre was hei [v.rr. hey, hy, hegh]. c 1300 Havelok 1071 He 


was strong man and hey. 1382 Wyclif Matt. iv. 8 A ful 
bee3 hill, C1386 Chaucer Fraii/i,/. T. 463 Ther saugh he 
hertes with hir homes hye \cu.rr. highe, hihe, hy3e, hee], 
c 1394 P. PI, Crede 20S Halles full hy^e, and houses full 
noble. «7i40Q-5o Alexander 700 To pe hight of pe hye 
dyke. Ibid. 4S63 He clynterand torres. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 300 In heich haddyr Wallace and thai can twyn. 
1483 Cat/i, Angl. jSo/i Hoghe, subl/wus. 1333 Coverdalc 
Deni. ii. 10 Stronge people and hye of stature. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. i. 8 The tiees so straight and hy. 1698 
Fryer Acc.E, India P. 150 Clad in Black Gowns, .with 
high round Caps flat at top. 1821 Shelley Epipsychui. 396 
The walls are high, the gates are strong. 

b. Rising considerably from a surface. High 
relief’, see Relief. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. g6 Gif pms dolges ofras synd to 
hea. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 216 Worked in high- 
relief. 1859 Jefhson Brittany viii. 122 The relief is not so 
high or bold. 

2 . Having a (specified) upward dimension or 
extent. 

a 1000 in Shrine (Cokayne) 83 Gyldenu onlicnes twelf elna 
heah, <2:1173 Coil. Horn. 225 piitti fedme heah. C1340 
Cursor M. 1419 (Trin.) An ellen hy3e pel wore. 1347 
Wriotjieslcy Chron. (1875) I. iSi A rych herse .. of nyne 
stories heigh. 1396 Dalrymplb It, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 33 
Sevin, or viii. cubites hich. 1397 Shaks. a Hen. /V, iii. ii. 
34 When hee was a Crack, not thus high. 1633 T. J ames 
Voy. 43 The snow was ..halfe legge high. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver i. vi. The common size of the natives is somewhat 
under six inches high. 1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd. nj The 
Cabbage Palm. .is. .a lofty tree 170 to 200 feet higli. 

3 . Situated far above the ground or some base ; 
far up ; having a lofty position. Formerly with 
names of countries, and still of districts, denoting 
the upper (or inland) part, as High Asia, High 
Furness (cf. High Dutch, High German). 

c TOGO /Elfbic Horn. 1 . 170 SeSe xeblgde pone heagan 
heofenlican bijels. a Ancr. R. 166 pe heonene is swnSe 
heih. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3204 Hey Paraydlse, pat 
bllsful place. C1400 Mauhdev. Pref. (Roxb.) 3 Egipte 
pe hie and pe lawe. 1430-70 Golagros <5- Gaw. 252 A1 thai 
that ar wrocht vndir the hie hevin. 133S Coverdale Tobit 
iii. 10 At this voyce wente Sara in to an hye chamber of hir 
house. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E, Ind. 75 Their Sconces 
lying so high, that they had a great command of us._ 1776 
R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1S25) II. 2 The sharp end is very 
often hi^ in the air. 1789 Burns ‘ Willie brew'd', The 
moon ..That’s blinkin' in the lift sae hie. 1836 A. & J. 
Taylor Jtkymes N7trsery, The Star 3, Up above the world 
so high, Like a diamond in the sky. 1839 Tennyson 
Guinevere 25 [He] Climb'd to the high top of the garden- 
wall. 1869 W. W. Hunter {iitle) A Comparative Dictionary 
of the Non-Aryan Languages of India and High Asia. 

b. Situated at a specified distance above some 
level ; (so far) up, 

1662 J. Strype in Lett. Lit, Mien (Camden) 778 A very 
handsome [Chamber], and one pair of stairs high. lyza Dn 
Foe Plague 11884) 72 She lay in. the Garret four Story high. 
1839 R. S. Robinson Naut. Steam Eng 3 The limit of 
atmospheric air, supposed to be forty-five miles high. 

4 . Of physical actions : Extending to or from a 
height ; performed at a height. 

With noun of action, and akin to the adv., the stages of 
development being to leap hi fi, high leaping, a high leap. 

1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, i. li. 43 Now, in as low an ebb as 
the foot of the Ladder, and by and by in as high a flow as 
the ridge of the Gallowes. 7601 — Alts Well 11. iii. 299 
Which should sustaine the bound and high curuet Of Marses 
fierie steed. 1623 Bacon Ess., Dispaic/e (Arb.) 243 It is not 
the large Stride, or High Lift, that makes the Speed. 1711 
Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) II. 381 You might well expect the 
fate of Icarus, for your high-soaring. 7891 H. S. Constable 
Horses, Sport <5- War 20 High action will cause splints, 
speedy-cuts, and other unsoundnesses. 1897 RanjitsinhjI 
Cricket iv. 156 It , . enables the batsman to make a forcing- 
stroke along the ground instead of a risky high-drive. 

b. Of a vowel-sound : Produced with the tongue 
or some part of it in a high or raised position. 

1876 Sweet Handbh. Phonetics ii The vertical movements 
of the tongue produce various degrees of/ height’, or distance 
from the palate. .From among the infinite degrees of height 
three are selected, ‘high’, ‘mid’, and ‘low*, (z) is a high, 
(.te) a low vowel, while (e) as in ‘ say ’ is a mid vowel. 

II, Figurative senses. 

5 . Of exalted rank, station, dignity, position, 
or estimation. (Of persons or their attributes; 
also, with emphatic force, in high God, high heaven.) 

<7823 Vesp. Psalter lxxs.yiii. 28 [Ixxxix, 27] Ic. .settu bine 
lieane fore cyningum eoiSan. Ibid, xevlilii]. 2 Dryhten in 
Sion micel and heh ofer alle folc. cuys Lamb. Ham. ig 
He wes,,heh ouer heoueneand ouer eorffa. czzoo Okmin 
17393 patt he^he ma33stre Nicodem. CIZ03 Lay. 21972 
And ]ms per cleopede Howel hsehes cunnes. a 7300 Cursor 
M. 7945 (Cott.) Of he drightin stod jte nan an. c 1340 Ibid. 
17300 (Trill.) Ouer Jio iewes .. As her prince an Iiy man. 
1340 Hamfole Pr. Cotisc, 1465 Now erwe heghe, now er 
we lavve. C1380 Wyclif Af/. Wks. III. igg Crete richessis 
and heije statis. c 1489 Caxton Somtes of Ay mon Prol. 3 
Princes and lordes of hie estate. 13. . in Dunbar's Poems 
(1893) 328 Befoir that hich grand Roy, _ 7381 Mulcaster 
Positions xxxvii. (1887) 153 In any either hie or low 
kinde of life. 7603 Shaks. Rfeas. for M it. ii. 121 Man, 
proud man, Drest in a little briefe authoritie , . Plates such 
phantastique tricks before high heauen. As makes the 
Angels weepe. 1613 Middleton Triumphs Truth Wks. 
(Bullen) VII. 260 Like one of high blood that hath married 
base. iji-i^TEEiy. Engllshm. No. 54. 344 Sir Francis Wal- 
singham was .. high in the Queen’s Favour.^ 1727 De Foe 
IHoiesi. Monasf. 6 He had . always liv’d in what we call 
high Life. 17S9 Townley (title) High Life Below Stairs. 
1839 Tennyson Guinevere 560 Hereafter . , We two maymeet 
before high God. rSpS Douglas \n Bookman Oct. 22/2 The 
high position France had attained in 1684. 

b. The Most High : the Supreme Being ; God, 
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iSiiBibli! Pj. Ixxiii. it How doth God hnow? and is there 
knowledge in the most High ? [1382 Wycuf in hei3te ; 1388 
an heige; 1533 CoyERD. the most hyest], 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. go6 A despite don against the most High. 1755 
Matt No. 28. 6 Revelation represents the Most-High to us 
as the most beneficent fountain of joy. 

6 . Of exalted quality, character, or style; of 
lofty, elevated, or superior kind; high-class. (Hence 
frequently in titles : see 20 .) 

r897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. Ivi. 433 Baton Sone 
hean foreSonc and 3a jesceadwisnesse Sar.i godena inonn.a. 
Ibid. Ixiii, 459 Sio hea lar is betere manegum monnum 
to helanne. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 17 pa. jet he jef us 
ane heje jefe. c 1230 Mali Meid. 13 IJie heje blisse of 
heuene. <"1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 16 pei clepen it 
hey rijt-wisnenesse. 1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. i A man of 
hye merite. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxviii. 3 Of high 
renoun, riches and royaltie. 1569 J. Rogers GL Godly Lom 
183 Surely it is an highe and pure love. 1715-20 Pope /AW 
ti, 404 Where now are all your high resolves at last ? 1757 

Foote Author t. Wks. 1799 T. 135 His peculiarities require 
infinite labour and high finishing. 1802 Wordsw. Sotut., 

‘ O Friend t / know not,’ Plain living and high thinking 
are no more. 1808 Scott Marm. in. xiii, High minds, of 
native pride and force, Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 
1817 Shelley Hymn [ntell. Beauty v, Hopes of high talk 
with the departed dead. 1856 Kingsley Plays * Purit. 31 
They railed in their ignorance . .at high art and all art. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rnr. Sports § 460 Tlie account given is not 
in unison with our notions of high play. 

b. Of great consequence; important, weighty, 
grave, serious. 

C1200 Ormin Ded. 66 Heh wikenn alls itt semeph- *3- ■ 
Gaw. <J- Gr. Knt. 1051 A heje ernde and a hasty me hade 
fro J)0 wonez. c 1500 Three Kings' Sons 81 Wise ynough to 
conduyte an hy matier. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. t. 
ii. 5 A high and capital! errour. 1685-6 Earl Sunderland 
13 Feb. in Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. (1871) 1. 320 note. Making 
a composition, .for the high Misdemeancmr they have been 
guilty of. 1699 Bentley Phal. 213 The accusation is a very 
high one. 1730 in Swift’s Lett. (1768) IV. 249 Of very high 
consequence to the whole kingdom. 1815 Scott Ld.of Isles 
VI. iv, When tidings of high weight were borne To that lone 
island’s shore, 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. vi. II. 126 On 
pain of his high displeasure.^ 1863 H. Cox Instit. 1. vii. 8t 
Accused of high crimes and misdemeanours against the state. 

e. Advanced, abstruse, difficult to comprehend 
(now only in particular collocations) ; * 1 * difficult 
to perform, arduous (ois,). 

1382 WvcLiF Prov. xxiv. 7 Ful heej to the fool Is wisdam. 
1471 Ripley Alch. i. xiii. in Ashra. (1652) 132 When 
they such hygh thyngs don take in bond, Whych they in 
noe wyse under.stpnde. _ a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aiirel. (1546) D ij, So high sentences, as he wrot. <21568 
Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 32 Neuer passe farre forward in 
hie and hard sciences. x6n Bible Ps. cxxxix. 6 Such 
knowledge is too wonderfull for me : it is high, I cannot 
attaine vnto it. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 602 Speculations 
high or deep. Mod, A branch of High Mathematics. 

7. Chief, principal, main; special. (In OE. 
usually in combination, as hiahburh chief town, 
hiahsynn capital sin, etc. ; see 19 .) Now only 
in particular collocations : see High road, etc. 

<11300 Cursor M. 10428 For Jiair hei fest sake. 41380 
WvcLiF Sel. Wks. III. 341 He was not clepid .. hij disciple 
of Crist. ci^soDestr. T>'<7j' 8738 Full solenly besyde the 
high aulter. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 84 We wryte. .the 
hyghe festes wyth rede lettres of coloure of purpre. 41553 
Chancelour Bk, Emp. Russia in Hakluyt (1886) III. 40 
A place . .where the hie market is holden on Saint Nicholas 
day. 1622 Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 88 There is no dif- 
ference touching repairs of the High streams and the high- 
ways in ray opinion. _ 1667 Primatt City <5- C. Build. 72 
Houses which front high and Principal Streets. 

8 . Rich in flavour or quality; luxurious, (Of 
food or drink (pbs.), or of feeding.) 

41384 in Wycli/’s Wks. (t88o) 157 To drynke heijewynes. 
1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 10 Like a Hor.se Full of high 
Feeding. x6i6 in J. Russell Haigs vi. (1881) 138 It was 
over high meat for my weak stomach to digest. 1626 
Bacon SyJva § 48 Almonds that are not of so high a taste as 
Flesh. _i723 Swift Stella at Wood-park 21 Prouder than 
the devil With feeding high and treatment civil._ 1^32 Law 
, Serious C. vi, (ed. a) 83 High eating and drinking, fine 
cloaths and fine houses. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr. Isaacs 
2 Patient under blows and abstemious under high-feeding. 

9. Of meat, esp. game : Tending towards decom- 
position; slightly tainted: usually as a desirable 
condition, 

1816 Sporting Mag. XLVIII. 258 The first place to ascer- 
tain if they [partridges] are beginning to be high, is the in- 
side of their bills. 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Sfiy II. 112 
The fish is rather high. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. 
Burtnah 1. 168 Alligators and crocodiles, .prefer their food 
very high. 

ftg, _ 1870 Lowell Study Wind, 161 A jest or a proverb 
(if a little high he liked them none the w'orse). 

10. Of qualities, conditions, and actions, physical 
or other : Of great amount, degree, force, or value ; 
great, intense, extreme ; strong, forcible, violent. 

Often in reference to a vertical graduated scale on which 
the magnitude or intensity of some action records itself by 
upward extension, or is marked by the position of lines, etc. 

13. . E. E.Allit. P, B. 976 pe wenches .'.foljed. .Trynande 
ay a hyje trot pat tome neuer dorsten. 41386 Chaucer 
Knt.'s T'.94oNow looketh is nat thatan heigh folye. 41460 
Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 84Whenryches is he, Thencomys 
poverte. 1534 More On the Passion Introd. Wks. 1272/1 
What state hath not high cause to tremble and quake? 
1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, A rdentissimus color , . a very 
high or glisteryng r'edde colour. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
<5- Ctmmw. (1603) M Where they are in high request. 1607 
Shaks. TimoHiv. 111.433 Till the high Feauor seeth your 
blood to firoth, 1608D, T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 69 To sel their 
Hues at as high a rate as possibly they can. 1634 Sm T. 


Herbert Tran, s Wee had the winde high and large. 1674 
Martinieee Voy. N. Countries 61 Even their Crowes are 
white, to as high a degree as our Swans. 1691 Locke 
Lower. Interest Wks. 1727 II. 72 The Exchange is High. 
1693 Wood Life (0. H. S.) III. 438 Earl of Westmorland 
also died, as ’tis reported, with high drinking. 171Z Addison 
Sped. No. 418 !■ 8 Flowers with richer Scents and higher 
Colouis. 1714 Fr. Bk. of Rates 3 When any high Duties 
were imposed upon the French Trade in England. 1722 
De Foe Plague (18S4) 118 The Plague was so high, as that 
there dy’d 4000 a Week. 1789 M. Madan Persius C1795) 
44 note. Who think it a high joke. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 65 Rent in Calcutta still continues high. 
1820 ScoREsnYH44. Arctic Reg. I. ^^note. The tempera- 
ture in London was as high as 93°. 5. 1842 S. Lover II attdy 
Andy i. g Who . . had got the horse into a good high trot. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 958 An essential constituent of 
several of the high explosives. 

"ib. Of the voice : Raised, elevated, loud. Obs. 
c 1205, a 1225 [see Higher A. 1 jS, Highest A. i /S]. c 1250 
Gen. <5- Ex. 2780 God sente an steuene, brijt and hej ; 
‘Moyses, moyse.s, do of Sin s(h]on’. 13.. Gaw. ij- Gr. Knt. 
1165 Hunteiez with hyje home hasted hem after. 41400 
Rofiulaud <5' O. 835 And vp he keste ane heghe cry. 1526 
Pilgr. Pef. (W. de W. 1531) 92 b. With hygh & clamorous 
wordes or speche. 1565 in Liturg. Seru. Elis. (Parker 
Soc.) 521 After the Psalm the prayer following shall be said 
by the minister alone, with a high voice. 1646 F. Hawkins 
Voulh's Behnv. i. (1663) 15 Shew no sign of choler, nor speak 
to him with too high an accent. 1776 Trial of Nundoc. 'n(t 
Nor did he read it in so high a voice, that I should hear it. 

c. Geog. Of latitude : Denoted by a high num- 
ber ; at a great distance from the equator. 

1748 Anson's Voy. ii. v. 182 Very high latitudes not far 
from the polar circle. 1788 Wesley Wks. (1872) VI, 282 
Many other provinces in America, even as high as New- 
foundland and Nova-Scotia. 1823 Scoresby Whale Fishery 
31 This kind of fog, peculiar to high latitudes. 1857 Ld. 
Dufferin ttitle) Letters from High Latitudes. 

i'd. With defining words, denoting the propor- 
tion of precious metal to alloy : =Fine a. 2 b. 

1S94 Plat Jewell-ho. iii. 85 The golde being 24 Carots 
high, & the siluer 12 ounces fine. 

e. High-priced, expensive, costly, dear. 

1727 Swift To Earl of Oxford Wks. 1755 III. 11. 47, 

I suppose now stocks are high. 1823 Byron Age of Bronze 
xiv, But bread was high, the farmer paid his way. 1889 
A. C. Gunter That Frenchman xvii, This palace alone is 
worth a fortune, .situated . . in the fashionable quarter of 
St. Petersburg, where land is very high. 

f. Played for large stakes. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth^ xiii, You are playing a high 
game, look you play it fairly. 1889 Law A’r/. Weekly 
Notes 21/2 A notice cautioning members against high play. 

11. Of time or a season : Well advanced ; fully 
come, complete. (In high noon, high day, the 
notion that the sun is high in the heavens is often 
present.) 

41275 Passion Our Lord 657 in O. E. Misc. 56 At hon 
heye yndarne . . her hi were to-gadere. a 1300 Floriz Bl. 
isx Bijiat hit was midday hij Floriz was he brigge nij. 4 1350 
Will. Paleme 2066, I seij hire noujt sej? hiej midnht. 136a 
Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 105 At heij prime perkyn lette he plouj 
stonde. 1393 Ibid. C. xix. 139 Til plenitude temporis hih 
tyme a-prochede. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxxii. 322 
Tyle it was past hye none. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 41 
We will dyne fyrst..it is noone hy. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. 
I. vii. (1588) 36 It was . . high time to make a contrary law. 
1611 Bible Rom. xiii. 11 Now it is high time to awake out 
of sleepc; 1655 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. 1. Regenerat. i, 
It was high-spring, and all the way Primrosed, and hung 
with shade. 1693 G. Pooley in Phil. Trans, XVII. 673 
Sometiiqes the Courses, Seams or Rakes . . are perpen- 
dicular, which they call the High time of the Day, or 
Twelve a Clock. 1713 Steele Englishm. No. 42. 273 It is 
high Time for every Englishman to exert himself in Behalf 
of his Country. 1828 J, R. Best Italy as it is 228 The high 
I bathing season of Leghorn. x86o Miss Mulock Domestic 
Stories (1862) 100 It was high summer, too, on the eai-th. 

12. ‘Far advanced into antiquity’ (J.) ; of early 
date, ancient. In phr. high antiquity is blended 
the notion of ascending ‘ up the stream of time 

_i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comsnw. (1603) 28 Of no higher 
times, then when thw first began, 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V, xxii. 330 The nominal observation of the several 
dayes of the week .. is very high, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians. 177,^ Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry (177s) I. 3 
Poems of high antiquity. 1793 Hely tr. O’ Flaherty s Ogygia 
Addr. 6 Too high a date. 1875 Scrivener Led. Text N. 
Test. 17 A genuine semblance of high antiquity, 

13. Of or in reference to musical sounds : Pro- 
duced or characterized by relatively rapid vibra- 
tions ; acute in pitch ; shrill. 

1390 Gower CanJUlI. 90 Now highe notes and now lowe, 
As by the gamme a man may knowe. 1573-80 Baret Alv, 
H 369 An Heigh, or shiill sound, extentus sonus. 1597 
Morley Introd. Mus, 166 Songs which are made for the 
high key. 1674 Playford Skill Mus, ii. 93 Raise your 
Treble^ or smallest string as high as conveniently it will 
bear without breaking. 1705 S. Sewall Diary 28 Dec. (1879) 
II. 151, I. .went into a Key much too high. 1875 Blaserna 
Theory Sound iv, Every ear . . distinguishes a high note 
from a low one . . The low notes are characterised by the 
small number, the high notes by the large number of their 
vibiations per second. 

14. Showing pride, self-exaltation, resentment, or 
the like ; haughty, pretentious, arrogant, overbear- 
ing ; wrathful, angry. Of words, actions, feelings, 
etc. : hence (now only dial.) of persons. In high 
words now often blended with sense 10 b, 

4 1205 Lay. 1503 Heje word he speke3 pst alle heo wullet 
quellen Quic pat heo findeS. 1297 Glouc. (1724) 442 
poru som heye herte per wax a lute stryf Eytuene pe Erl of 
Aungeo, & >6 emperesse hy? wyf. 1375 Barbour Bruce \i. 


116 His hert, that wes stout and he, Consalit hym allane to 
byde, c 1450 tr. De Dnitatione 1, i. 2 High wordes makih 
not a man holy & rijtwise. 1523 Ld. Berners Frotss. I. 
ccxxxi. 313 A man of hye mynde, right cvuell, and full of 
yiiell condycions. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxvii. 
31 Quhen scho growls heich, I draw on dreich, Toyesy and 
behald the end. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. vi. § 166 The 
Soldiery, .grew very high, and would obey no Orders.. but 
of their own making. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings (1650) 13 
No Prince not diunk with high mind would arrogate so 
unreasonably above human condition. 1660-1 Pepys Diary 
20 Mar., Indeed the Bishops are .so high, that very few do 
love them. 1710 Steele Taller No. 231 T 2 [She] had from 
her Infancy discovered .so imperious a Temper (usually 
called a High Spirit) that [etc.]. 1781 Cowpf.r Truth 93 

High in demand, though lowly in pietence. 1806 R. CuM- 
BF.RLAND Meiit. (1807) II. 156 The wild woman, .was at high 
words with the witche.s. 1849 Macaulay Hist. .'■];• .1 f 
404 Many who talked in high language about sacrificing 
their lives and fortunes for their countiy. 

'I'b. Zealous, eager, ‘ keen ’. Ohs. 

1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. VII (1867) lo Heps high for 
the House of Austria, and would be flayed alive for the 
King of Spain. 1692 Luttrell Brief R el. (1857) HI- 
The house of lord.s were high on the loid Hmuingtoii and 
Marlboroughs commitment. 1704 [see High-Chuhciiman]. 
1706-9 M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 144 Our first 
Reformers were as Low for Church, as they were High for 
Religion. 

16. Extreme in opinion (esp. religious or politi- 
cal) ; carrying an opinion or doctrine to an exlieine. 

1675 Brooks Gold. A^yWks. 1867 V. 14 To prove, against 
the Socinians and the high atheists of the day . . that there 
is a hell, a place of torment. 1829 I. Tavlor Enihns.^ iv. 
(1867) 77 A .. plunge from the pinnacle of high belief, into 
the bottomless gulf of univeisal scepticism. 1885 H. _0 . 
Wakeman Hisi. Relig. Enq. xi. 119 As men grasped high 
Sacramental doctrine more and more, a 1890 Church Ox- 
ford Movent, xvi. (1891) 295 It was a high Anglican sermon. 
Mod. A high Calvinist, a high Ritualist, a high Tory, 
b. Spec. = High Chuuch, A. 

1706-9 M. Tindall Rights of Christ. Ch. iv. 145 ’Tis_ no 
wonder the Highfliers treat ’em [i6th c. Reformers] so, since 
in all their Notions concerning the Power of the Clergy, they 
are too High for the Reformation. 1710 Addison Tatler 
No. 220 ^3 The present Constitution of our Church, as 
divided into High and Low. a 1734 North Exam, ii. v. 
§ 49 (1740) 345 Conformable Loyal (Senllemen, whom we 
will cry down for High Men, that is Adherents to Popery. 
1827 Wordsw. Sacheverel 9 High and Low, Watch- words 
of Party, on all tongues are rife ; As if a Church . . must 
owe To opposites and fierce extremes her life. 

16, Emotionally exalted ; elated, merry, hilar- 
ious : chiefly in phr, high spirits. 

1738 Swift Pol, Conversat. 26 You would not have one be 
always on the high Grin. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia, 
Acc. Wager (1778) 48 The men were in high spirits from 
the prospect they had of getting off in the long-boat. 1782 
Mad._ D^Arblay Diary tz Aug., Daddy Crisp . . as usual, 
high in glee and kindness at the meeting. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 435 When his health was good and his 
spirits high, he was a scoffer. 1897 Max Pemberton in 
Windsor Mag. Jan, 269/1 I’ve had a high old time hunting 
up six dozen of *53. 

b. Excited with drink, intoxicated, slang. 

1627 May Lucan x. 496 He’s high with wine. 1639 Mas- 
singer Unnat. Combat in. ii, When we are at the banquet, 
And high in our cups. 1846 J. Taylor Upper Canada 106, 
I met three gentlemen . . and they were all high. 1892 
Nation (N. Y.) 28 July 66/3, I was told that Governor and 
legislators would get high on whiskey illegally sold on the 
evening of the very day when they had passed a stringent 
amendment to the [Maine] law. 

III. 17. Phrases, a. High and dry\ said of 
a vessel cast or drawn up on shore out of the 
water; hence jig. out of the current of events or 
progress, ‘ stranded ’ (sometimes with allusion to 
senses 5 , 14 , or 15 , and to Dry a, sense \j). 

High-aiid-dry church, a nickname for the old High 
Church party, as distinguished from that which originated 
with the igth c. Oxford movement. 

1822 R. G. Wallace is Vrs. Ind. 48 Another surf sent 
Ensign George True high and dry on the beach. 1851 
/ llustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 359 Diy dock . . for laying up ships 
of war out of commission, or ships ‘ in ordinary high and 
dry. 1857 Trollope Barchester T. 39 (Hoppe) That party 
which is now scandalously called the high-and-dry church. 
1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 282 Principles .. which went 
beyond that particular defence which high-and-dvy men 
thought perfection. 1891 Spectator 10 Oct. 487 The high- 
aud-dry aristocrats who looked on liim as a tradesman. 

b. With (f in, through) a high hand : with 
imperious or absolute exercise of power ; imperi- 
ously. So to take the high hand, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Num. xxxiii. 3 Therfor thei goon forth . . in 
an hi3_ hoond [1535 Coverdale, thorow an hye hande ; 
1611 with an high hand]. 1596 Bp. W. Barlow Three Serin. 
ii. 92 Much more will hee scourge them that sinne with an 
hie hand. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guzman d'Alf. li. 7 
Carrying . . all a kinde of high hand over their wiues. 1676 
Allen Address Nonconf. 171 In truth he had with a high 
hand forbidden it. 1808 Wellington in Guvw. Desp. IV. 96 
An army that, to be succe.ssful and carry things with a high 
hand, ought to be able to move. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 
iv. ii, The dominant party carrying it with a high hand. 
1883 Stevenson Silverado Sq. 71, I took the high hand 
in despair, said there must be no more talk of T. comingback. 
C. On the high horse : see Hoese. 

d. High and loxv : (people) of all conditions. 
c 1200 Moral Ode 164 in Trin, Coll. Horn., par sullen ef- 
ninges ben to pe heie and to pe loje. ? a 1^6 Chaucer R mn. 
Rose 1252 Curtesye, That preised was of lowe & hye, 153S 
Coverdale Ps. xlviiifi], 2 Hye & lowe, riche &poore, one 
j with another. *598 Shaks. Merry W. ii. i. 117 He wooes 
both high and low, both rich and poor, both yong and old. 

1 1781 CowvERHope 312 That all might mark — knight, menial. 
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high, and low. 1894 Gladstone Horace Odes ni. i. is One 
lot for high and low to draw. 

f e. In high and lo2u : in all parts ; in all points 
or respects ; wholly, entirely. Ods. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27098 Alle jiis world on lagh and hoi Es 
nackind forwit cristis ei. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 816 And we 
wol reuled been at his deuys In heigh and lough. 1438 
Sitrtees Misc. (1888) 5 In hegh and lawe he submyt hyin to 
yo grace and awarde of y“ Mayr and Counsell. 

f. High and migliiy ; (a) formerly used as an 
epithet of dignity ; ( 5 ) colloq. Imperious, arrogant ; 
affecting airs of superiority. Hence High-and- 
mightiness : the quality of being ‘ high and mighty’ ; 
also as a title of dignity or a mock title; also 
erron. for High mightiness : see Mightiness. 

1400 in Ellis Orig, Lett. Ser. il. I. 3 Right heigh and 
niyghty Prynce, my goode and gracious Lorde. 1419 Ibid. 
6s Moste hy and moste my^ty Prynce. 1423 in 15^/1 Rep. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. viii. 33 Ane lie and mychty lord, 
George of Dunbare, Erl of the March. 1348 Hall Citron.^ 
Ediu. IV 229 Right high and mightie prince, right puyssaunt 
and noble kyng. 1339 Bk.^ Com. Prayer, Prayer Queen, O 
Lord our heuenly father, higli and mighty, Kin^ of Kynges. 
i6s4WniTLOcjcirwif<7wi/«8j Book-learned Physitians, against 
which they bring in their high and mighty woid Experience. 
1694 ir. Miltods Lett, State i Apr. an. 1656, Most High 
and Mighty Lords, our dearest Friends. 1823 J. W. Croker 
Diary Nov. in C. Papers (1884), Lord Grey, in his high and 
mighty way, was proceeding to make light of all this. 1833 
Thackeray Newcoines I. 229 Some of those bankets are as 
high and mighty as the oldest families. 1876 Fain. Herald 
30 Dec. 129/2, I feel certain his serene high-and-mightiness 
has never i idden in a hay-waggon in his life. 1896 Westm. 
Gas. 13 June 2/2 This high-aiid-niightiness is not calculated 
to endear the Under-Secretary to the Press in general. 

g. High priori', a burlesque alteration of A 
Priobi, connoting lofty or unfounded assumption. 

174a Pope Dune. iv. 471 We nobly take the high Priori 
Road. 1831 Mill Logic iii. {ed. 3) I. 209, I am unable to 
see why we should be .. constrained _ to travel the ‘high 
priori road ’ by the arbitrary fiat of logicians, 

h. On tin high ropes (colloq.) ; in an elated, 
disdainful or enraged mood. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew s.v. Rope, Upon the High- 
ropes, Cock-a-hoop. 1707 Hearn eCh&c^ 24 Feb. (0. H.S.) 
1. 336 HeM day! What in the High-Rope 1 a. high-Flyer 
& a Tantivil 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xvili, _He was 
upon the Pligh-Rope and began to rail at them like mad. 
1773 Goldsm, Stoops to Cong. n. Wks. (Globe) 633/2 All upon 
the high rope 1 His uncle a colonel 1 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Hick, xxxi, I went there the night before last, but she was 
quite on the high ropes about something. 

18 . On high, (rarely of high) [orig. an high, 
also reduced to A-high: cf. aloto, alotui, afar, 
anear', when the full form was retained, an was 
at length changed to on : see An prepd\, 

a. In or to a height, aboye, aloft ; spec, up to 
or in heaven. 

C1200 Vices ^ Virtues 95 Be faste hope hafS hire stede up 
an heih. <11200 Trin. Coll. Hont, iii Ure helende jie was 
bis dai tieued on hegh. a 1300 Cursor M. 708 All thinges . . 
On hei, on lau, on land, on see. <1*386 Chaucer Franrel. T. 
121 Hire to disporte vp on the bank an \v.r. on] heigh. 148a 
Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. (1482) 284 There hyr heedes 
weie set vpon high, 1333 Coverdale Isa. xl. 23 .Lift vp 
youre eyes an hie, and considre. 1611 Bible Ps. cxili. 5 The 
Lord our God, who dwellelh on high. 1687 Drvden Song 
St. Cecilia’s Day The trumpet shall be heard on high. 
The dead shall live, the living die. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales II. 305 From boats below, and roofs on high. 1870 
L’Estrange Miss Mitjord I. 131 That heart-breathed sigh 
Which for thy life ascends on high. 

•fb. With a ‘high’ or raised voice; loudly; 
aloud. (Also of high.) Ohs. 

c 1290 Beket 1288 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 143 And bl-gan to 
telle is tale on hei3 [MS. Harl. 2277 anhe3]. C1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 139 Whan Jj's was set & stabled, & 
pes cried on hii. a 143° Kni. de la Tour (1868) 40 He herde 
. . iangle, and horde of highe. 1519 Interl. 4 Elein. in Hazl. 
Dodsley I. 23 If we call any thing on high. The taverner 
will answer. 1639 D. Pell Inipr. Sea 313 Some of the 
prisoners have been heard to shout on high. 

t c. fig. To an intense or high, degree. + d- 
? Openly, publicly. Ohs. 

1393 Langl. P. Pl. C. VII. 124 Til ich, wratth, waxe an 
hyh and walke with hem bothe. c 1420 Chron. Filed. 744 
Suche on he was atle his leuyng. , . , y 

e. jFrom on high (rarely front high)', from 
a high place or position ; spec, from heaven. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 2327 pe Amyral pat was so riche, ys 
falle doun fram an hej. 1326 Tindale John iii. 31 He that 
commeth from an hye is aboue all. 

(1337) 6 He which euer crepeth.,can not fall from an hygh. 
1611 Bible Luke i. 78 The dayspring from on high hath 
visited us, 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 681 Then Flock s 
Father (forc’d from high to leap) Swims down the Stream. 
1742 Gray Eton Coll, viii, Ambition this shall tempt t<3 rise, 
Then whirl the wretch ft om high. 1819 Heber Hymn' From 
Greenland's icy mountains’ iii, We, whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high. 

IV. Combinations and special collocations. 

19 . In OK hdah was veiy often combined with a 
subst. ( = Skr. kannadharaya compounds), instead 
of standing in grammatical concord M'ith it ; several 
of these combinations or compounds carne into 
ME., where they were often written divisim, and 
were thus recognizable only by the uninflected 
form of the adj. ; when adjective inflexions were 
lost, there was nothing to distinguish these from, 
the ordinary use of the adj. before a sb. 


Among these may be mentioned the following; 
_a. in lit. sense ‘lofty’, as lUah-beorg high moun- 
tain ; heah-clif high cliff ; heah-dior high deer, 
stag ; hiah-fldd high flood, high tide, deluge ; 
hiah-lond Highland ; heah-sK high or deep 
Sea ; hiah-setl (Settljs) high seat, throne, seat of 
honour ; hcah-iveofod high altar (Weved) : the 
last three passing into b. High in degree, ranlc, 
or dignity, excellent, main, chief, as hiah-btuh 
chief town ; heah-erreft excellent ai t or skill ; 
hiah-freols high festival ; heah-nttesse high Mass ; 
hiak-nama great or exalted name ; hiah-strxt 
High street ; hiah-synn mortal sin, cardinal sin ; 
Mail-ltd High tide. 

c883 K. yELFRED Doeih. i, pier is Cieca heah bui;^ and 
heora cynestol. <1930 A2V«<i/ (Surtees) 5 Cjisaegi 

fqlce minvm hehsynna hiara. c9So Lindisf. Gosp. John 
xix. 13 Se groefa . . gebrohte bute oone htelend & smtt fore 
oaun heh-sedle. a icxio Csdmon’s Dan. 699 To Jiaere heah- 
byrij; pst hie Babilone abrecan mihton. c 1000 Ecgberht's 
Confess. Pref. in Thorpe Ags. Laws II. i32(Bosw.) Bebeorh 
oe wi3 0a eahta heahsynna. aii<» O. E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1086 Swa swi3e he lufode ha hea deor swilce he 
waste heora fasder. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 91 In his heor0- 
liche he3 settle, c 1200 ORMIN4172 Itt iss a33 heh messeda53. 

c. esp. in names of offices and dignities, with 
sense ‘ chief, principal, highest, head, arch-’, some- 
times passing into the absolute sense, ‘of high 
rank or dignity, exalted, lofty’ ; e.g. hiah-biscop 
high bishop, archbishop, pontiff; hdah-boda (ME. 
hehbode) archangel ; hdah-cyning high king, chief 
king ; hiak-diacon archdeacon ; hdah-ealdor chief 
elder or ruler ; Mah-ealdorinann chief alderman 
or ruler ; heah-engd (ME. heh-engel) archangel ; 
hiahfader (ME. hehfader) high father, great father, 
patriarch ; hdah-gertifa high Reeve ; hdah-god high 
God, the Most High ; hdah-lxce high leech, emi- 
nent physician ; hdah-sacerd chief priest ; heali~ 
fegen high thane, chief minister ; etc. 

Beowulf {Z.) 1039 past waes hilde-setl heah cyninges. 971 
Blickl. Horn, 25 Mid heahfaderum & apostolum. Ibid. 147 
Micahel se heahengel se wass eali-a engla ealderman. c 1000 
Laws ofWihinsdPrel. (Schmid), Birhtvvald Breton e heah- 
biscop. c 1000 Laws of lEthelstan Pref, (ibid.l, Mid 
;?e|)eahte Wulfhelmes mines heh-bisceopes. c rooo Ags. Ps. 
(Th.) lvi[i]. 2 Heonan ic cleopi^e to heah Code. C1030 
Byrhtferth's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 310/27 Se heah 
engel gabriel. <11173 Coii. Horn. 219 Angeli (boden) arch- 
angeli (hahboden). Ibid. 239 per he sit . . mid his apostlen 
mid pe hajefaderen. C1200 Tidn. Coll. Horn. 125 Ure 
drihten setide his he5 engel gabriel to . . zacharie. c 1200 
Ormin 17107 patt kinedom patt Godd Hehfaderr rixlepp 
inne. 13. . Sir Bettes (A.) 1873 Hij dekne ich wile make 
pe, 1349 Latimer mid Serm. hef, Edw. FI, To Rdr. 
(Arb.'i 46 The office of the high bishoppe. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. Ep. to Giles (Arb.) 24 Sente thether by the 
hieghe Byshoppe. x8go J. Healy Insula Sanctorum 359 
It was to this lonely but sweet retreat that Ireland’s last 
High-king retired to die. 

20 . On the analogy of the preceding (19 c), fre- 
quently used with later official titles, implying the 
supreme officer or dignitary, or the officer who 
fulfils the function to the prince or state. 

(Usually written as two words, but sometimes hyphened) 
e. g. High Admiral, Bailiff, Chamberlain, Chancellor, 
Commissioner, Constable, Justice, Marshall, Master, 
Mightiness, Reeve, Sheriff Steward, Treasurer, etc. See 
these words. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4617 Stiward. .Sal pou be made, and hei 
iiistis. Ibid. 5008 par vs tok pe hei baili. Ibid. 10341 loseph 
..pat of egypti was hei stiward, 13,. JC. Alis. 270 Oo 
madame, he seide, Olympyas, Heye maister in Egipte j was. 
1326 Tindale Acts xxiii. 19 The hye captayne toke hym by 
the hond and went a parte with hym .out of the waye. 1383 
N. Riding Rec. (1894) 234 From the Queues majestie or 
from her Lord Hye Admyrall. 1389 Hay any Work 27 The 
offices of our L. high Chancellor, high Treasurer, and high 
Steward of Englande. 166a Wood Life 10 Nov. (O. H. S.) 
I. 461 To be high-sherriff of Oxfordshire. 1747 Genii. Mag. 
510/1 Whereby his majesty’s pacifjck dispositions had been 
made manifest to their High Mightinesses. 1803 N. N icholls 
Corr. iu. Gray (1843) 33 The contest for the high stewardship 
at Cambridge, between Lord Hardwick and Lord Sandwich. 
1824 Watt Bibl. Brit. II. 4 Civb, Townley, James. .High 
Master of the Merchant-Taylor’s School. 1843 S. Austin 
Ranke’s Hist. Ref. I. 497 The hands of the high chamber- 
lain, William of Croi, Lord of Chievies. 

21 . In other collocations with specialized sense : 
high. Ghange, the time of greatest activity on 
’Change, or the Exchange itself at such a time 
(cf. 11) ; high cross, a cross set on a pedestal in 
a market-place or in the centre of a town or vil- 
lage ; t high game, a form of cheating at caids ; 
high go (colloq.), a bout of merriment, a frolic, a 
‘ spree ’ ; t high-head, a high head-dress, such as 
those fashionable in England in the 18th c. ; 
j* high-law (Thieves' Cant), highway robbery; 
hence high-lawyer, a highwayman; fhigh 
Mall, the time of greatest resort in the Mall (cf. 
Ii) ; high place, in Scripture, a place of worship 
or sacrifice (usually idolatrous) on a hill or high 
ground ; the altar and other appointments for such 
worship; high table, a table raised above the 
rest at a public dinner ; spec, in colleges, the table 
at which the president and fellows sit ; high tea, 
a lea at which meat is served. 


1711 Addison 69'I' i, I look upon *High-Change 

to be a great Council, in which all considerable Nations have 
their Repiesentatives. 1831 Mayiiew Loud. Labour II. 45 
(Hoppe) The Old Clothes Exchange, like other places known 
by the name , . has its daily season of ‘ high Change ’• 1396 
“Hie ciosse [see Cross sb. 7 bj. 1609 in Digby Plyst. (1882) 
p. xix, The peiitice at y highe ciosse. 1697 Loud. Caz. No. 
3336/3 -A- gieat Bonfire at the High-Cross. 1674 Cotton 
Conipl. Gamestervu Singer Hist. Cards (1816)343 One most 
e.giegious piece of roguery, .plaj'ing the 'high-game at putt. 
1823 Hew Monthly Mag. XVI. 353 Our volatile *high-go’s 
were tiouble.some enough to every body. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast x.xvii. 92 The last night they . . were getting into 
a high-go, when the captain called ns off. 1698 Earquhar 
Love ami Bottle i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 488/1 She woie .. a silk 
manteau and ‘high-head. 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 
307 Give no ticket to any that wear calashes, high-heads, 
or enoimous bonnets. 1591 Greene/? A c. Coosiiage(\Q^fin 
There be also other Lawes, as *Higli-Law, Sacking-Law, 
Figging Law, Cheting Lawe. Ibid. 41 *Higli Lawieis, 
Versers, Nips, Conny-catchers. 1676 Etheredoe Man of 
Mode III. iii, ’Tis now but *high Mall, madam. 1743 Field- 
ING Wedding-Day in. i. Wks. 1882 X. 36S, I have seen him 
walking at high Mall. 1388 Wyclif Hum. x.xii. 41 Balaach 
ledde Balaam to the ’hye placis [1382 hye thingis] 
of Baal. 1611 Bible Lev. xxvi. 30, I will destroy your 
high places, and cut downe your images. 1662 Stilungfl. 
Orig. Sacr. il. iv. § 3 Naioth in Ramah, where was a high 
place whither the people came to sacrifice. *3.. H. Alis. 
1084 Forth goth Alisauiidre ,. Ryght to theo ^heygh table. 
[1431 cited from Oxfotd in Rogers Agric. Pr. III. S50/3.] 
1711 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) III. 237 The Dean then 
went up to the Steps at the High-Table. 1886 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge I. 116 A dais in parquet-work for the 
high table. Mod. He dines at the High Table. 1856 
E. G. K. Browne Tractar. Movem. (1861) 337 At one of the 
‘ *High Teas’ of S. Barnabas. 1^4 Girl's Own Paper 
May 427/2 For people who ate not in the habit of giving 
dinner-parties, .high tea is a capital institution. 

b. With agent-noun, denoting one who does 
(what is expressed) ‘ high ’ (see High advi) ; as 
liigh-attainer, -bidder (see Bidder 4 and Highest 
A. 2), -feeder, -jumper', high-liver, (a) one who 
lives luxuriously ; {b) one who professes a higher 
spiritual life than the ordinary. Also High- 
blower, etc. 

1634 Trapp Comm. Job iv. 13 So Jo the Enthusiasts, and 
*high-attainers. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 860 When 
the patient has been a “high feeder, jBgS JFestm. Gas. 
8 Apr, 8/1 A man became a mile-runner, a “high-jumper, a 
five-raile bicycle racer. 1883 Century Mag. XXVII. 21 1 
None of our family have ever been “high-livers. 188S 
Forum (U. S.) Aug. 692 Among the.se higli-Tivers and faith- 
curers. 

22 . a. With nouns, forming aitrib. iffirases; un- 
limited in number; as high-aciion, -casie, -class, 
-grade, -level, -pressure, -speed, •temperature, etc. 

1862 Beveridge Hist. India vi. ii, II. 587 The “high-casle 
Bialimins. 1864 A. M^Kay Hist. Kilmarnock (1880) 16B 
Facilities for securing a “high-class education. _ vja'^Ait 
<$• Mysi, Fintners 69 There are “higli-Countrey Wiiie.s. 1890 
Spectator 7 June 787 Two or three “high-grade schools. 
16B6 Land. Gas. No. 2140/4 White Stockings .. “high-hecl 
Shooes. <11890 W. B. Scott Autobiog. Holes (1802) I. 197 
The “High-Level Bridge.. over the Tyne. 1873 J. C. Cox 
Ch. Dcr 'bysh. I. 195 The '‘high-pitcli roof of the nave. 1824 
R. Stuart Hist. Steam Engine 67 To supersede the “high- 
pressure engines. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 14 
The high-piessure power of modern education. 1891 Daily 
Hevjs 9 Feb. 2/7 About the middle of last week a large higli- 
pressure system spread over the United Kingdom from the 
southward. 1399 Shaks. Pinch Ado v. i. 123 We ate “high 
proofe melancholly. 1880 Warren Book-plates iii. 21 The 
prominent or “high relief portions. 1873 J. Richards 
Wood-working P'actoi-ies 63 “High-speed loose pullejs 
i6gz Let. in Select.fr. Hnrl. Misc. ti7Qg) 488 This was 
then thought consistent enough with the diigh-tory loyalty. 

b. Parasyntlietic combs., unlimited in number : 
as high-angled, -arched, -backed, -bodiced, -boned, 
-broived, -coloured, -complexioned, -couraged, 
-crowned, -fated, -Jla'voured, -foreheaded, -horned, 
-Uncaged, -motived, -notioned, -pooped, -priced, 
-principled,-roofcd, -shouldered, -soiiled, -thoughted, 
-towered, -vaulted, -walled, -witted, -zoned, etc, ; 
high-blooded, of high blood, race, or descent ; 
^1* high-horsed, mounted on the high horse ; 
see Horse ; high-kilted, wearing the kilt or 
petticoat high, or tucked up ; fg. indecorous ; 
high-lived, peitaining to high life, frequent- 
ing high society; bdgh-neoked, having a high 
neck ; spec, of a dress, high in the neck ; high- 
nosed, having a high or long nose ; fg. having 
a keen scent ; '{' high-palmed, bearing the 

‘ palms ’ of the antlers aloft ; having lofty antlers ; 
t high-sighted, having the sight directed aloft, 
supercilious. Also High-handed, -hearted, etc. 

Daily Chron. 18 Aug. 5/1 Japan, .has just paid great 
attention to “high-angled as well as direct fire. 1627 May 
Lucan x. (T.), “High-arch'd roofs. 1727 Somerville Poems 
223 (Jod.) His high-arch’d neck he proudly rears. 1684 
Land. Gas.hlo. 1949/4 A thick short Ge|dingsomewhat “high 
Back’d. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxix, 'I'he high-backed 
oaken chair. 1632 Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry ii. ii, 
Where heavenly viitue in “high-blooded veins Is lodged. 
1826 Miss Mitford Fillage Ser. li. (1863) 450 A high-blooded 
greyhound. 1664 PEi-ysDiarysS Feb., Hisladyaveiy “high- 
carriaged, but comely big woman. 1351 T, Wilson Logike 
(1580) 52b, A man male be “high coloured . . and yet not 
blacke. 1799 Med. Jrnl. L 143 Urine high-coloured. 1612 
IIrayton A’o^-<7/<5. xiii. 221 The “high-complection’d Leame. 
*399 Massinger, etc. Old Law y. i, Your hat is too “higli- 
crowned, 1868 Q. Victoria Life Highl, 46 Welshwomen 
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In their curious high-crowned . . huts. 1748 Mrs. Delany 
Life i5' Corr. (1861) II. 491 The raspberries were particularly 
■*high-navoured. <11635 Naunton Fragin, Reg. (Arb.) 28 
Of a sweet aspect, but *high-foreheaded. 1562 Piiacr 
fEiteid IX. Cc iij, *Hyheacled . . like two great okesby Padus 
banks. 1613 T_. Milles tr. Mexia's Treas. Anr. t^- J)Iod. 
Times 714/1 Willing to be dismounted fiom their *high 
horsed frenzies. 1824 Scott Redgmmtlet Let. v, Who . . 
had been carried home, in compassion, by some *high- 
kilted fishwife. <11830 Scott in A. Cunningham Bunts 
(1847) 184 In one or two passages of the ‘Jolly Beggars the 
Muse has slightly trespassed on decorum, where, in the 
language of Scottish song, ‘ High kilted was she As she gaed 
owre the lea ’. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, First Stef, iv, 

To^ dazzle the world with her precious limb, — Nay, to go 
a little high-kilted. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IV. Ixxi, All pre- 
tensions to high-life or *high-lived company. 1844 Willis 
Lady Jam i. 539 *High-neck’d ^owns. 1870 Bryant lligid 
II. XVII. 185 To lead away the high-necked steeds. <z 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 Well-favoured, but *high 
nosed. 1658 Osborn Adzi. Son (1673) 218 Our high-nosed 
Hypocritical Zealots that pretend to smell ranck Idolatry in 
all Professions but their own. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vii. 
108 The goodly Heards of*high-palm’d Harts. 1835 Willis 
Pencillings II. xxxix. 14 *High-peaked saddle. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones xii. ix, The honesty of this, .boy was some- 
what high— that is, somewhat *high-priced. 1791-1823 
DTsraeli Cur. Lit., Libraries, Rare and high-priced. 
1714 Swift Pres, St. Affairs Wks. 1765 HI. 293 The 
political creed of all the *high-principled men I have.. met 
with, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 267 Like our Churches, 
^highroofeJ within but with a.. low Gate. 1871 Bryant 
Odyss. V, 54 His high-roofed palace. 1697 Land. Gaz. 
No. 3313/4 A tall thin_Man, ^high Shoulder'd. 1837 Thack- 
eray Ravenswing vi. The little high-shouldered vulgar 
thing 1 1601 Shake. Jnl. C. ii. i. n8 Let *high-sighted 

Tyranny range on. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xv. 
255 My ’•high-soul’d.. master. 1596 B. Griffin Fidessa i. 
(1813) 9 ^High-thoughted (like to her) with bountie laden. 
i860 Mrs. Browning V. Emanuel eniering Florence, High- 
thoughted souls._ <111631 Drayton Wks. III. 827 (Jod.) 
Amongst the *high-topt hills. Ibid. I. 24 (Jod.) *Hjgh- 
tow’red Haifleur. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 260 _Huge cities 
and high-towered. 1607 Shaks. Titnon iv. iii. 109 Some 
'*high-Vic’d City. i6ii Cotgr., HauUmurS, *high-walled. 
1588 Shaks. Tit. A. tv. iv. 35 *High witted Tamora. 1777-8 
Potter ASschylns (1779) II, 321 (Jod.) Hail Queen of 
Persia's *high-2on'd dames supreme 1 
B. sb. [Absolute uses of the adj.] 

1. A high place or region ; a height, eminence. 
Obs. exc. Sc. (chiefly in height (Jiichs) and howes, 
heights and hollows). 

13.. Gaw, ^ Gr. Knt. 1132 Hi3ed to h® hy3e._ 1382 
Wyclif I Sam. x. 13 Forsotlie he ceside to prophecie, and 
cam to the hei3 [1388 an hi? place ; L. ad cxcelsum\, 1581 
J. Bell H addon ' s Ansvj. Oscr. 416b, There mustbea thyrd 
place . . in the highe betwixt heaven and hell I suppose. 
1721 Ramsay To Ld. Dalhousie 32 She. .scours o'er neighs 
and hows a’ day. <11822 Sm A. Boswell Sheldon Haughs 
in Chambers Pof. Hum. Scot. Poems 168 Frae heighs and 
hows, frae hames and ha's. 1875 W. M'Ilwraitk Guide 
Wigtownshire 24 We enter Kirkcoman parish among heighs 
and howes. 

t2. Height, altitude; Jig. highest pitch, acme. 

c 1450 Two Cookcry-bks. 11. 75 Rered more heri an enche 
ofhegh. 1557 VAYmt. Barclay's Jtigurih Rt], Increased 
to the high of theyr perfection. 

3. Cards. The ace or highest trump out. 

High (hoi) , adv. Compared Higher, Highest, 
q.v. Forms : i h.6ah, li6ase, 2-3 he5e, h.e5he, 
hoie, etc., 3- hech, etc. : see High a, [OE. hiah, 
later heage, cf. OS. and OHG. hdho, MHG. hohe, 
M ; thence early ME. by loss of final -e, M), 
blending in form with the adj.] 

I. 1. At or to a great distance or extent upward ; 
in or into a high position ; far up ; aloft. 

ciooo .dSLFRic Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 233 Heage flyhj) se 
earn, c laoo Ormin 6037 Forr cern ma33 fle3henn i h® I'lft 
Full he5he towarrd heoffne. a 1225 Ancr. R, 130 Ant 
tauh heo vleon heie. c 1230 Gen. <5- Ex. 3380 He, and aaron, 
and hur ben gon. He? up to a dune, a 1300 Cursor M. 2086 
He slttes wit drightin hei o loft, c 1394 P. PI. Crede 494 
Wo worjie 30U wy3tes , .pat pe toumbes of profetes tildep vp 
heye. c 1470 Henry Wallace ix. 996 To God a vow I mak 
beforn . . to hyng the heycli to morn. 1559 Mirr. Mag., 0 . 
Glendotir i,_ The fall of such as clymbe to hye, 1387 Ibid., 
Bladud xxiii, Fly not so high for feare you fall so lowe. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. i High on a Throne of Royal State. . 
Satan exalted sat. 1813 Hogg Queen's Wake 173 They 
seted her hiche on ane purpil swerde. i860 Tyndall Glac. 
i. XV. 100 Their direction changed high up the pass. 

b. Horsemanship. With ‘high action’, lifting 
the feet far up from the ground. 

1686 Bond. Gaz. No. 2164/4 Trots well, but gallops some- 
what high. 1701 Ibid. No. 3703/4 Saddle-Nag. .trots high. 

2. Jig. In or to a high position, degree, estima- 
tion, amount, price, etc. ; to a great extent, greatly ; 
forcibly; strongly. 

<ti2z5 Ancr. R. 352 Heie stod he pet spec o pisse wise ! 
c 1340 Cursor M. 7304 (Trin.) For 3oure richesse to hese 30 
rise, a 1400-50 A lexander 2200 Mast hye 5e ere heisid and 
herid of 3oure strenthe. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, vi. 24 
Thocht he war neuer exalted so hie, 1641 French Distill. 
V. (1651) 113 Rectilie the Spirit as high as you can. 1652 
SjR E. Nicholas in N. Pafers (Camden) 284 [He] hath 
bid very high for it. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 146 Both Heav’n 
and Earth shall high extoll Thy praises. 1691 tc. JEinili- 
aune’s Frauds Romish Monks 407 Not in a condition to 
spend as high as others. 1724 De Foe Metn. Cavalier 
(1840) 13s The king .. drove things too high. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II, 65 Lewis consented to go as high as 
twentyjive thousand crowns. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. 
IV. xvii. 62 Every, .heart heat high with joy at the news. 

+ b. Loudly, aloud, Obs. 

■a 122$ Ancr. R. 153 A sopare .. lemS and ^eieS lude and 


heie pet he bereS. 1375 Barbour Brtice iv. 416 The cry 
laiss hydwisly and hee. <11400-50 Alexander 948 Scho 
haldis out hire hede, and heje to him callis. c 1489 Caxton 
.lonties of Aymon iv. 121 [Tliis] she sayd soo highe that 
her children vnderstode it. 1519 Interl. 4 Elem. in Hazl. 
Bodsley I. 33 What haste hast thou. That thou speakest .so 
high? <11648 Ld. Herbert Life (1886) 207 You must do 
me the honour to speak high, for I am deaf, 
c. Richly, luxuriously ; to excess. 

1628 Bp. J, Williams Serm. at Westm. 6 Afr. 8 It 
is a luscious kind of meate, and feedes very high. 1667 
Pepys Diary 29 July, Where it seems people do drink high. 
i6gi Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 721 After his return he lived 
high . . without any visible income. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. HI. 319 When once he's broken, feed him full and 
high. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) 11.103 M you 
feed a young Horse high, he should have Exercise. 

3. Geog. In or into a high latitude on the earth’s 
surface ; far fiom the equator. 

1662 J. Davif.s tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 10 They put^ the 
Caspian Sea too high, and consequently allow Peisia a 
greater breadth from North to South, than k really hath. 
1720 De Foe Capt. Singleton L (1840) ii Having been . . as 
high as the Cape of Good Hope. _ 1853 Kane Gritmell Exp. 
iii. (1856)30 Our expedition met it as high as Storoe Island, 
in latitude ■]t°, 

4. In reference to time : a. Far on, late {phsJ). 
b. Far back, early, 

1523 Ld. Berners Frolss. I. xc. 112 That j’ere [Easter] fell 
so hye that it was nere to thentring of May. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage {T.6s.fjz66 The moneth Ramazan.. is their Lent ; 
falling sometime high, sometime low. 1662 Evelyn Chal- 
cogr. 26 For we shall not here ascend so high as Prome- 
theus. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 208 Not the least 
ground to date the Samaritan Pentateuch so high as the 
times of Jeroboam. 1774 [see Higher B. i y]. 

6. In reference to musical sounds : At or to a 
high pitch, shrilly. 

1601 Shaks. Tzvel. N. n. iii. 42 Your true loues coming, 
That can sing both high and low. Mod. The melody goes 
very high. I can’t sing as high as that, 

1 6. Proudly, haughtily, overbearingly ; arro- 
gantly, presumptuously; with lofty ambition or 
profession ; abstrusely (quot. 1667) ; with indig- 
nation or anger. Obs. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 1967, I shuld tere out |>i tunge , . for 
chateryiig so high. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse {Rx\ih 30 Nor 
the rich suffred to loke too hye._ 1659 Burton's Diary 
(1828) III. 433 He. .did talk very high, how he would have 
a French cook, and a master of his horse. 1667 Milton 
P, L. II. 558 Others .. reason’d high Of Providence, Fore- 
knowledge, Will, and Fate. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. 
Mass. 1 . 1. 105 The other threatened as high. 1844 Ward- 
law imet, Prov, (1869) I. 393 He resents it, as a reflection 
on his penetiation. He takes it short and high. 

II. Phrases. 

7. High and low : f a. Wholly, entirely {pbsl ) : 
see High a. 17 e ; b. up and down, here and there ; 
in every place or part. 

137s Barbour Bruce x. 471 He saw The castell tynt. bath 
hye and law. 1694 Congreve Double Dealer v, viii, Gads- 
bud, I can’t find her high noy low. _ 1822 J. W. Croker in 
Diary 11 Jan. (1884) He. .missed his snuff-box, and there 
was. ,a search high and low. *895 Academy iz Oct. 294/2 
Although the publishers have searched high and low, they 
have not [etc.]. 

8. To play high : a. to play for stakes of large 
amount ; b, to play a card of high value. 

1796 Jane Austen Pride <5- Prej. viii, 31 Suspecting them 
to he playing high. 1885 Proctor Whist ii. 33 By playing 
high second hand you waste a good card. 

9. To run high : lit. said of the sea when there 
is a strong current with a high tide, or with high 
waves ; hence Jig. of feelings or conditions, mani- 
festing themselves forcibly. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 125P1 When the Feuds ran high 
between the Round-heads and Cavaliers. 1714 SwiftPz-m. St. 
Affairs Wks. 1755 II. i. 202 The tide runs high against the 
court and ministry. 1717 tr. Frezier's^ V oy. 14 The Sea ran 
too high to send Boats. 1763 Watson inFhil. Trans. LIII. 
II At times, .her fever ran very high. 1836 Marryat /I fzVA/i. 
Easy xviii, The sea runs high, and the boat may be dashed 
to pieces on the rocks. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II, 
416 The disputes . . had repeatedly run so high that blood- 
shed had seemed to be inevitable. 1893 Earl Dunmore 
Pamirs II, 28 Party spirit ran high. 

III. Combinations. 

10. a. In syntactic comb, with pres, or pa. pple. 
of any verb which, can be qualified in the active or 
passive by high or highly ; e.g, to aim high, hence 
high-aiming, high-aimed', so high-aspiring, -bended, 
-blazing, -blest, -blown, -braced, -Intilt, -climbing, 
-dressed, -d^’ied, -embowed, -fed, -Jlushed, -gazing, 
-heaped, -judging, -mounted, -ing, -placed, -prized, 
-raised, -reared, -seasoned, -seated, -soaring, -swell- 
ing, -swollen, -throned, -thundering, -towering, 
-timed, -working, etc.; ‘[liigb-cargued, -carved 
Naut. (see Caegued, Caeved) ; high-descended, 
of lofty or noble descent ; high-finished, of high 
finish, highly elaborated ; highly refined or accom- 
plished; high-grown, (a) gi'own or increased to 
a height; if) overgrown with tall vegetation; 
high-strung, strung to a high tension or pitch ; 
fig, in a high state of vigour or of sensitiveness. 

1766 Crashaw tr. Marino (T.), Thy *high-aim’d hopes. 
1S97-8 Bp. Hall Sat, i. iii, (X), Some uprear’d, *high-aspir- 
iiig swam. 1645 Rutherford Tryal f Tri. Faith vi, (1845) 
71 Broken as a too *high-bended bow. 1667 Milton P. L. 
XI. 145 God *hlgh-blest. . *613 Shaks. ZAw. VIII, hi. ii. 361 


My *high-blowne Pride At length broke vnder me. 1671 
Milton Samson 1069 Haughty, as is his pile '•‘high-biult 
and proud. 188a Tennyson Revenge ix, Ship after ship . . 
their high-built galleons. 1530T1NDAI.E Docir. Treat. (1848) 
505 Here must a mark be set to those unquiet, busy, and 
*high-climhing spirits. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 546 The 
brow of .some high-climbing Hill. 1606 Sylvester Du 
Bartas u. iv. ii. Magnif. 36S '^High-descended Queen. 1779 
Potter TEschylus (ed. z) I. 52 (Jod.) No piejudice of high- 
descended ancestry. 1756 Foote Engl. fr. Paris i. Wks. 
1799 I. 98 Two pound of *high-dried Glasgow [snuff], 1632 
Milton Penscroso 157 To .. love the ’‘high-embowed roof. 
i6z8 Ford Lover's Mel. 11, ii. Like ’'high-fed jaeds .. lii 
antick trappings. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) I. 
193/2 A *high-linished picture of Pericles. 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. iv. 7 Seaich euery Acre in the Miigh-growne field. 
Ibid. II. iv. 231 *High-judging loue. 1877 Black Green 
Past, i, On the northern side of this ’‘high-lying park. 
i6<j5 Shaks. Macb, ly. i. g8_ *High plac’d Macbeth. 1725 
Pope Odyss. x. 102 Cliffs, *high-pointing to the skies. 1645 
Quarles Sol. Recant, xii. 35 His *high priz’d benefits. 
1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 290 *Hlgh-raised mounts. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 242 *High rear’d Bulyvarkes. 
1588 — Tit. A. IV. iv. 64 With a power Of *high re- 
solued men. 1684 Otway Atheist iii. i, 'J’hc ’’high-season’d 
Dish. 1752 Berkeley Th. Zhi'-waAr Wks. III. 504 High- 
seasoned food and strong liquors. 1667 Milton P. L. yn. 585 
Heav'n's *high-seated top. 1606 Shaks. Tr. tj- Gr. iv. iv. 126 
Farre ’‘high soaring o’re thy praises. 1398 Trlvisa Barth. Da 
P. R. XIV. xxxii. (149s) 479 The moost “hyghe strowtyng 
partyes of cragges ben callyd Scopuli. 1748'I'HOMSON Cast. 
Jndol. II. Iviii, ■"High-strung health. 1872 J._ G. Murphy 
Comm. Lev. x. Introd., High-strung enthusiasrn. cisgo 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. igo Beauty’s '‘high-swelling pride. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ii. ii. 117 Your "high-swolne hates. 
1813 Scott Trierm. iii. xiii, The water’s high-swoln tide. 
1875 Longf. Pandora ii, Commissioned by Miigh-thundering 
Zeus. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 32 Ne Is there hauke .. 
Whether “high towring, or accoasting low, 

b. With an adj. = Highly, to a great degree. 

(The hyphen shows that high qualifies the following adj., 
not the sb.) 

i6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i. i. 15 So full of shapes is fancic, 
That it alone is high fantasticall. 1663 Boyle Colours G-), 
A high-red tincture. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xvui. 433 Pligh- 
eminent amid the works divine. 1865 Union Rev. III. 266 
They use such high-learned words. 

e. Occasionally hyphened to a verb to make the 
construction clear. 

1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathieu's Unhappy Prasp. 240 
Shee stirred and high-reared _ heq creast. 1788 Covvper 
Morn. Dream i. The billows high-lifted the boat. 

tHigh, Obs, Forms; i hfian, 3 heehjen, 
hehen, {Orm.) h.e5henn, 3-4hei(en, 3-5 he3e(n, 
4-6 Me, h.egh.(e, hey, etc. (see High a.), 4-7 
high. [OE. h/an, f. h^ah High a. ; cf. also Goth. 
hauhjan, OHG. Mhjan, hdhen, MHG. hcehen to 
raise, exalt. See also Hain, Heyghne.] 

1 . trans. To make high or higher (lit. and fiig.) ; 
to raise, lift up, elevate, exalt, extol. 

c 900 tr. Bseda's Hist. 11. iv. (1890) 106 He ongon hean and 
miclian [|ia cirican]. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 2S_ Swo Jiat 
we on alle ure jianke he heien. Ibid. 57 Hesen his sete on 
heuene. c izoo Ormin 9204 Nu sket shall illc an dale beon 
All he3hedd upp and filledd. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4125 
He sal heghe himself to be Ahoven he haly trinite. c X440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) i. xviii, Who so hieth 
himself he shalbe lowed and who so lowyth himself he shalbe 
hyed. 1494 Fabyan Chron. an. 1465 (1533) 216 b, Syluer 
that . . was hyghed to xl. d. an vunce. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Surv. xl. (1539) 23 High no man for no hate. 

2 , intr. To become high or higher Jit, and fiigl) ; 
to rise, mount up, ascend. 

CI200 Ormin 6017 God man risehh a?? uppwarrd. .annd 
he?hehh a?? Biforenn Godess ehne. a izzs Ancr. R, 72 Ase 
gewulleS pat heo [houhtes] climben & hien touward heouene. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 295 Now it higheth, now it loweth, 
Now slant upright, now overthroweth. 1556 Burrough in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 126 It . . hyeth two fadome and 
a halfe water. 1601 Holland Pliny ^ xviii. xviii, The river 
Nilus higheth apace untill he be risen to his ful heigth. 
1633 T. James Voy. 35 The tydes doe high about some 
6 Foot. 

High, int. Variant of Hey, Hi. 

1800 Weems Washington ii. (1810) 15 ‘High ! why not 
my son ? ’ 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. iii. (1849) 260 She made 
no reply, but only a high-madam-ho signification that she 
recognised me. 

High, obs. form of Hie. 

Highaw(e : see Hickwall. 

Highball. A game, a species of poker, played 
■with balls and a bottle-shaped receptacle. 

1894 J, N. Maskelyne Sharps <5- Flats xi. 261-266, 1894 
Westm. Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/1 Methods of cheating with dice, at 
highball, poker, roulette. 

Hi'gh-bi:nder. U.S, slang, [f. High a. 14 : 
cf. Bender 5, Hellbender.] 

1 . A rowdy ; one of a gang which commits 
outrages on persons and property. 

1806 Weekly Inspector zj Dec. last p., An association call- 
ing themselves ‘ High-Binders.’ 1806 N. K Evening Post 
26 Dec. 2 A desperate association of lawless and unprin- 
cipled vagabonds, calling themselves ‘High-binders ’ . . during 
the last winter, produced several riots, i860 Bartlett Diet, 
Avier,, High-binder, a riotous fellow. New York slang. 

2 . One of a secret society or gang said to exist 
among the Chinese in California and other parts 
of the United States for the purpose of blackmailing 
and even of assassination. 

1887 Amer.^ Missionary Aug. 235 The High-Binders were 
already on his track, and he scarcely feels safe even In Oak- 
land. 1888 Pub. Opinion (N. Y.) 15 Dec. 193 The power of 
the Highbinder is the only one which the average Chinaman 
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HIGHEE. 


HIGH-BLOWEB. 

understands and fears, and h!s conduct is regulated by it to 
a greater extent than by the laws of the country in which he 
lives, 1892 Boston (Mass.) Jr^iL 10 Dec, 12/1 The Italian 
Mafia IS a dangerous enemy to law and order, like the 
Chinese * highbinders * of California. 

3 , A political conspirator. 

1890 C. L. Norton Political A TUghhiudcys 
plied, .to political conspirators and the like. 

High-blower. A horse that makes a ‘ blow- 
ing ’ noise by flapping the nostrils at each expira- 
tion in galloping ; also sometimes euphemistically 
applied to a ‘ roarer So High-blowing' vbl. sh. 
a. 

1831 Youatt Horse xii. (1847I 254 Eclipse was a ‘high- 
blower 1856 H. H. Dixon Post <5- Paddock ii. 35 The high- 
blowing Humphrey Clinker [race-horse so named]. Ibid. 
iii. ss A roarer— or, politely speaking . . ‘ a high blower 
1881 Sir F. Fitzwygram Horses ^ Stables iii. xxiii. (ed. 2) 
300 High Blowers. The noise, which some horses make by 
flapping the aim of their nostiils, has occasionally been 
mistaken by inexperienced people for roaring. 1891 
M. H. Hayes Veterhiary Notes xi. (ed. 4) 304 Highblowing 
is not a disease, but is simply produced by the flapping of 
the horse's nostrils when he expels air quickly from his lungs. 
Hi'gll-boru, a. Bom in a high rank of society; 
of noble birth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14236 Lazar was a heie-born man. 1728 
Pope Dune. i. 297 High-born Howard, more majestic sire. 
1780 E. Perronet Hymn, ‘All hail the Power' ii, Let 
high-born Seraphs tune the_ lyre. mSsg Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 30 The posterity of a highborn beggar. 
fig _ 1871 J. Miller Songs Italy (1878) 13 The high-born 
beautiful snow came down. 

High-borne, a. rare. [See Bobne.] Borne 
on high; exalted, lofty, of high bearing. 

(But some take it in the example as = high-born.) 

1388 Siiaks. L. L. L. I. i. 173 This child of fancie, that 
Armado hight. .shall relate In high-borne words, the worth 
of many a Knight From tawnie Spain. 

tHigh-boy. Obs. 

1 . One who lives ‘high * ; a ‘ fast * man, libertine, 
gallant ; cf. roaring boy. 

1668 _R. L'Estrange Vis. Quet>. (1708) 104 Many Huffs 
and High-boys, a 1680 Brooks Whs. (1867) VI. 68 A high 
boy, or one that was strong to drink among others, or to 
drink down others ! 

2 . A partisan making high claims for his party ; 
cf. High-flteb 3. 

1648 Symmons Vind. Chas, 1 117 These High-boyes say 
plainly that all such who are not of their opinion are perfect 
Malignants. 1715 Mrs. Centlivre Gotham Election Wks. 
1760-1 1 . 177 Sir Rog. I am amaz'd to find you in the In- 
terest of the High-Boys. .Aid, Our Parson says that's only 
the Whig's Cant. 

Ki'gh-bred, a. 

1 . Of high breed, stock, or descent ; high-horn. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 50 The soul is too high 

bred to give us any rational accounts of the awaiings of 
.sense. 1760 R. Heber Horse-Matches ix. 146 The high 
bred chesnut horse. i8zo Scott Abbot xxiv. The high-bred 
descendant of an ancient baron, 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of high 
breeding or bringing-up ; characterized by highly 
refined manners. 

1796 Seward Anecd. II. 306 (Jod.) Prior was a very high- 
bred man, and made himself peculiarly agreeable to 
Louis XIV, by this talent._ 1816 Remarks Eng. Mann. 103 
A model of suavity and high-bred manners, 1873 Lowell 
Wks, (1890) IV. 309 He caught the grand manner and high- 
bred ways of the society he frequented. 

High Church, a. and sb. [app. deduced from 
High- Churchman (see next) and used attrib. as in 
High Church party, substantively.] 

A. adj. or attrib. phrase. Of, belonging to, or 
characteristic of High-Churchmen, (see next) ; of 
or belonging to the principles and practices of 
High-Churchmen : see B. 

1704 De Foe Storm xxiv, They say this was a High- 
Church Storm, Sent out the Nation to Reform. 1703 Hearne 
Collect. 4 July ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 1 The latter has promis'd to come 
over to the High Church Party. 1703-13 Burnet Own 
Time vi. (1823) iV. 249 Those men, who began now [anno 
1704] to be called tbe_ high church party, h.ad all along 
expressed a coldness, if not an opposition to the piesent 
settlement. 1710 Let. to New Memb. Parlt. in Select, fir. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 365 Any manner of persons, either high- 
church, low, or no church. _ i;j26 Amherst Term Fil.^ iii. 
13 Maintaining the same principles with our Jacobite high- 
church priests. 1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1761 
III. 194 Whether it contained any Tory or high-chiurch 
principles. 1744 N. Tindal Rapiris Hist. Eng. III. 523 
Those of the Clergy who began now [1700-2] to be called 
the High-Church party .. set up a complaint all over Eng- 
land of the want of Convocations. 1814 Scott Wav. ii, 
Tory or High-Church predilections and prejudices. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 250 The nonjuring and 
high-church factions among the clergy produced few eminent 
men. 1830 W. Wilberforce Private Papers^ 31 Dec. (1897) 
157 All my three Oxonians are strong friends to Pligh 
Church and King doctrines. 1884 Mandell Creighton in 
Diet. Eng. Hist. 265/2 A movement which had its seat at 
Oxford, and was begun by Newman, Keble, Pusey, and 
Hurrell Froude, revived the old High Church party. 1890 
T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. III. x. vi. 233 By the end of 1837 
the High (Church revival had become general. 1895 Oman 
Hist. Eng. xli. 679 To the new High-Church party we owe 
much good work in neglected parishes, and a restoration of 
decency and order in public worship. Mod, coUog* The 
women of the family are very High-Church. 

B. sb, [orig. short for PI. C, -party, H. C . prtn- 
ciplesi\ The party or principles of the High- 
Churchmen (see next). 


1702 Lady Pye in 15M Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iv. 
26, I never saw so short a sorrow as was here [about King 
William’s death] and the High Church are elevated 
hereabouts. 1704 [C. Leslie] Wolf Stript 5 They [the 
Low-Church] profess themselves ready to joyn with the 
Dissenters in Confederacy against the High-Church. 1706-9 
M. Tindall Rights ofi Christ. Church Pref., Nothing is 
more disputed^ at present than who is the best Church- 
man, both High and Low Church laying claim to it. 
1709 Refl. Sachevereir s Serin. 24 This is the true Spirit of 
High-Church; they wou'd have the Mitre overtop the 
Crown. 1710 Ansau. SachevercUs Serin. 6 Several of the 
High Church are for a Union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Church of Rome. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 
220 p 9 The Terras High-Church and Low-Chuich, as com- 
monly used, do not .so much denote a Principle, as they 
distinguish a Party, 1710 in Howell State Trials XV. 554 
I'll lead you on, boys ; htiaza! high church and Sacheverell ! 
1726 Amherst Terrte Eil. Pref. ii To convince the world 
how strenuous they were in the cause of high-church and 
the pretender. 1833 Record 24 Jan. 4/3 'I'he order which 
resists Reformation is the High Chuich. 

Hence Klgh.-Chtircb. v. trans. {jtonce-wdi), to 
render High Church in doctrine and practice. 
Higit-Cliii-rclilsm, t High-ChuTchship, High 
Church principles, doctrine, or practice. High- 
Churchist, -ite, an adherent to High Church 
principles. 

1720 Gordon & Trenchard Indep. Whig No. 42 r 3 Italy 
. . (that Seat of High-Churchship). 1823 S. Parr Wks. 
(1828) VII. 272 An amusing . . picture of geneiosity, whim, 
doinination,andhighchurchism. 1846 MacFarlane Cabinet 
Hist. Eng. XV. 128 Thehigh-churchism of the Queen [Anne] 
naturally grew higher with sickness and danger. 1848 

Clough Lett. ^ Rein. (1865) 118 A belongs, 1 see, to the 

new High Churchites. 1863 Ouida Held in Bondage (1870) 
loi Stiltified County Queens, with daughters long on hand, 
had taken refuge in High-Churching their village. 1868 
Episcopalian (N. Y.) 8 July, Another High-Churchist . . 
used language inappropriate to be placed on record. 
High-dlTCrchinan. [orig. high Churchman : 
cf. good Churchman, strict Churchman, etc.] 

A Churchman or member of the Church of Eng- 
land holding opinions which give a high place to 
the authority and claims of the Episcopate and 
the priesthood, the saving grace of the sacraments, 
and, generally, to those points of doctrine, disci- 
pline, and ritual, by which the Anglican Church 
is distinguished from the Calvinistic churches of 
the Continent, and the Protestant Nonconformist 
churches in England. 

a. Originally applied in the ryth and early iSth c. to 
those who, holding a de jure Episcopacy, opposed a com- 
prehension or toleration of diflFerences in church polity, and 
demanded the strict enforcement of the laws against 
Dissenters, and the passing of such additional measures as 
the Occasional Conformity Bill. With these were then 
associated the doctrine of the divine right of kings (of the 
House of Stuart), and the duty of non-resistance on the part 
of subjects. The appellation was, in fact, practically synony- 
mous with Tory, and was at first a hostile nickname, 
equivalent to the earlier High-flyer, High-plying or High- 
flown Churchman (q.v.) ; after the invention of the anti- 
thetic Low-Churchman, it began to be accepted as relatively 
appreciatory. b. In recent times, since 1833, the name 
has been increasingly appropriated to the adherents of the 
Oxford Movement led by John Henry Newman, and (after- 
wards) by Edward Bouvene Pusey. 'The ecclesiastical prin- 
ciples of these are more or less analogous to those of the 
‘ old High-Churchmen ', but exhibit (at least in their extreme 
form) a much closer approximation to those of the pre- 
Reformation Church. C. The name is occasionally applied 
to those who hold (except as to episcopacy) somewhat 
analogous opinions in the established Church of Scotland, 
and perhaps in some other religious communities. 

1687 Gd. Advice 43 Against the will of the high Church- 
men. 170Z Reasons Addr. Maj. to invite Eicetress etc. 9 
'Those . . are paiticularly stil’d High-Flyers, High-Church- 
men, a few of 'em Nonjurants, and all of ’em Torys. 1704 
[C, Leslie] (,iitte) The Wolf Stript . . by one call’d an High 
Church-man. Lbid. 4, I venture, for it’s a Venture at this 
Time, to own the name of an High-Church-Man. No man 
thinks it a Disparagement to be High, that is Zealous in 
any good thing. 1703 Evelyn Diary ^ Oct. (1889I II. 
389. 1708 (title) The Character of a High-Church-Man. 

Ibid. 7 A High-Church Clergyman is a Holy-man in his 
Conversation. 1709 Sacheverell Semi. 5 Nov. 19 Have 
they not lately Villainously Divided us with Knavish Dis- 
tinctions of High, and Low-Church Men? 1741-3 Wesley 
Extract o/Jinl. 11749)99 Neither should I have wonder'd, 
if. . the zealous high-chuichmen had rose, and cut all that 
were call'd Methodists in pieces. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
I. 8 He was a zealous high-churchman and royalist, and 
retained his attachment to the unfortunate house of Stuart. 
1833 Hook Ch, Diet., High Churchman. This is the nick- 
name given to those . . who reg.ard the Church, not as the 
creature and engine of State policy, but as the institution 
of our Loid. 1890 T. F._ Tout Hist. Eng. iii. x. vi. 234 
The Bennett judgment.. Jn 1870 definitely permitted the 
teaching of the most distinctive doctrine of the new High 
Churchmen. 

tience Higli-Ch.u'rclimansliip, the doctrine or 
practice of High-Churchmen, High-Churchisin ; 
adherence to the High Church party; also Hiffh.- 
ChtL'rchmanisin. 

1829 J. R. Best Pers._ ^ Lit. Mem. ig8 High-church- 
manism, a religion differing much more from low-church- 
manism than from popery. 1874 Gladstone in Contemp. 
Rev. Oct. 672 It was thought to be like a sign of the double 
superlative in High Churchmanship. 1882 Abp. Tait in 
Macin. Mag. XLVI. 417 So powerfully bad the early teach- 
ing of Newman represented English High Churchmanship 
as the best barrier against the Church of Rome, 

High cockalorum. ; see Cookalokum. 


Bigh. court. A supreme court; applied to 
various bodies ha'ving judicial functions, as High 
Court 01^ Chancery, High Commission Court, H. 
C. of Justice, H. C. 0/ Parliament : see these 
words. Without qualification High Cotirt now 
means ‘ High Court of Justice ’. (Also attrib.) 

1430, 1397, 1662 [see Court sb. 10]. 1330 Palsgr. 231/1 

Hye couite, covr sovueraigne. 1701 [see Chancery 2]. 1896 
Ch. Times 13 Nov. 521/1 That the High Court would grant 
ail injunction against the trustees. 1897 Wesim. Gaz. 
13 Apr. 2/1 It is difficult to grasp any plausible reason for 
the continued refusal, .to give to County Courts equal juris- 
diction to that enjoyed by the High Court. It is urged 
that the judges would not be equal to discharging the duties 
of a High Court judge. 

High-crested, a. Having a high crest (in 
various senses); in quot. 1618 Jig. Carrying the 
head high ; elated ; proud. 

i6i8 Bolton Florus iv. ix. 307 The miserable overthrow of 
Qras.sus made the Parthians higher crested. 1833 Browning 
Pauline 324 A high-crested chief, Sailing with troops of 
friends to Tenedos. 1861 L. L. Noble Icebergs 173 The 
rolling away of the high-crested seas. 

fb. Having a high ridge. [See Crest sb.'^ 9.] 
[154s Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldredheades \i.e, high-ridged, -crested, or -shouldered].] 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Iligh-crested [1706 or High-rigged) 
(A Teim in Archery). See Shoulder-head. 

High, day, hi*gh.-clay, hi ghday, sb. [In 

I. from High a. ; in II. for hey-day 

I. 1 . A day of high celebration ; a solemn or 
festal day. 

cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 Eche he3e dai [i>® hodede 
sholde] fede mid godes worde Jie hungrie soule. 1:1400 
Ysvaine Gaw. 52 Thai saw tham never so On high dayes 
to chamber go. 1526 Tindalf. John xix. 31 That saboth 
daye was an bye day. 1333 Coverdale Baruch i. 1486 that 
ye rede this boke ., vpon the hye dayes, and at tyme con- 
uenient. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 42 The Day kept for the 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and a high Day of Proces- 
sion. 1865 M. Arnold Ejj. eWA iii. 103 Here, the summer 
has, even on its highdays and holidays, something mournful. 
1883 T. Hardy in Longm. Mag. I. 570 Never used but at 
high-days, holidays and family feasts. 

+ 2 . Full day, when the sun is high in the sky. 
Also attrib. as high-day noon. Obs. 

1383 Hollyband Cavipo diFior I will open both these 
windowes, that . . ye may . . see, that it is highe day, 1647 
H. More Song 0/ Soul i. iii. xxvii, The Sun of righteous- 
nesse at high-day noon. 

II. 3 . Perverted form of Het-day sb. 2. 

1771 SiMOLtETT Humph. Cl, II. so (D.) In the high-day of 
youth and exultation. as']^i. Wesley Wks, (1830) XIII. 221 
I do nothing rashly—the highday of my blood is over. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Evip. (1865) IV. xx.xix. 398 The land- 
owners of Rome, in the highday of her insolent adolescence. 

III. 4 . attrib. a. Of or befitting a high day. 
b. Pertaining to the hey-day of youth. 

1396 Shaks, Merck. V. ii. ix. g8 Thou spend’st such high- 
day wit in praisjng him. a 1623 F letchf.r Mad Lover i. i, 
Look to your wives, Your young trim wives, your high-day 
wive.s. Your marchpanes. 

t Higk-day, int, Obs. Eixoneous form of 
Hey-day', arising from confusion ■with prec. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. u. ii. igo Freedome, high-day, high- 
day \,mod. ed. hey-day] freedome. 1687 T. Brown Saints 
in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 80 High-day ! who have we got 
here ? 1708 M.o-ci:r.\sx Rabelais v. xiv, High-day ! Piithee, 

. .would'st thou have a man tell thee more than he knows? 

Higlie, obs. form of tliE v. and sb. 

Higher (hai-ai), a. (j^.^) and adv. Forms : a. 
i Merra, hfera, lLLr(r)a, h.;^(r)a ; hdra ; hdrra, 
hdarra, 2-5 herre, 5 beer, her, har, 5-6 harre. 
) 3 . i Mehra, heahra, 2 heahere, 3 ha3h3ere, 
{Orm.) hehhre, 3-4 he5er(o, heier, 4 hegher, 
-Tir, heyer(e, 4-6 Sc, hear(e, 5 hei5er, before, 
beiar, boyar, 6 A:, beeber. 7. 4-6 bler(e, byer, 
byear(e, 5 biaere, biar, 6 byar. Sc. biear, 
6- bigber. 5 . dial. 9 bicker. [OE. ; WS. hierra, 
hiera (Anglian Mra, hirra, whence ME. herre, 
heer, her, etc.), corresp. to OHG. Mhiro, Gotli. 
hauhiza, f, hauhs, OE. hfah High a. ; subseq. 
conformed to the positive, as hiehra, hlalira, 
whence ME. heflr, hegher, later /izjg/inr: see High.] 
A. adj. 1 . The comparative of tliGii a. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

a. C897 K. iELFRED Gregory’s Past, Pref. 6 To liierran 
[v.r. hieran] hade. Ibid. 111 . 409 Se mieg'Shad is hirra Sonne 
se gesinscipe. egoo 0 . E. Chron. an. S97 Eac hieran [AISS. 
B. (j- C. hearran] jionne ]ia o 5 ru. niooo Ciedinon's Dan, 
491 WeaiS him hyrra hy^e . . bonne gemet wasre. ciooo 
Pheenix 28 in Exeter Bk., Herra. .[jonne amig para beorga. 
C120S Lay. 22758 pe an hine talde haeh, be oSer muche 
herre. 13. . Ga-w. Gr. Knt. 333 Herre b^u ani in jio hous 
by be hede & more, c 1400 Desir. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert 
& of her wide, c 1430 Mvrc 1527 The herre that a mon ys in 
degre. 

a 1000 Ctsdmon's Gen. 274 Hu he him strenglicran stol 
geworhte, heahran on heofonum. a 1x73 Cott. Horn. 243 We 
scule bien. .imeaded mid heahere mede. irraoo Vices tj- 
Virtnes 115 Dat godes milce hie aure heier and more Sanne 
ins ilhte dom. cizoo Ormin 6297 All an oberr lif Annd 
hehhre lif annd bettre. c 1203 Lay. 7740 MidhiBh5erestefne. 
,21300 Cursor M.-j-gyi Saul .was hegher [7Arr.heyer,he5er] 
ban ani man. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus s pai ware of 
heare degre. c 1400 Apol. Loll. 8 Crist is . . heiar wib out 
comparisoun ban ani pope. 0:1400-30 Alexander 2097 
Neuire fie hesare of a hawe. 1381 Satfr. Poems Refionn. 
xliv, 269 Ane hear place, 
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y. 13.. Cnrsor M. 15036 (Gott.) Comen of ]jat he: dauid 
kin, Of hier \CoU. heier] nane can neuen. 137s Barbour 
Bruce i. 608 God of mycht _Preseivvyt him till hyei- hycht. 
(71400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 92 Mount Syon ..is a lytille 
hiere than the other syde of the cytee. 1508 Kennedie 
Flytingiv. Dunbar On Arthuris Sete, or on ane hyar 
hill. 15:3 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 His left 
shoulder much higher then his light. 1563-7 Buchanan 
Reform. St. Andros Wks. (1892) 15 Doctor .. in the hyear 
faculteis, 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. n. (1586) 52 
Yon must make the spaces betwixt hier. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 135 Exposed to overflowings from 
higher ground. 1814 Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, vii. 193 
Geology gives a higher antiquity to the world. 1876 Tait 
Rcc. Adv.Phys. Sc. i. (ed. 2) 20 Tlie energy of the universe 
is continually passing from higher to lowei forms. 

S, 1876 py/iitiy Gloss., Hickey, liigher. .‘ I want t’ hicker 
yan o’ them the top one of the lot. 

f b. Used in sense of highest. Ohs. 

1340 Ayenb. 122 pri stages of uolke . .huer-of pe on is he3ere, 
pe overmen, pe pridde lo5est. 

2 . Spec. Superior to the common or ordinary sort ; 
passing or lying beyond the ordinary limits ; as in 
the higher classes, ike higher education of nuomen, 
higher tuathematics. Higher criticism : see Criti- 
CI.SM 2 b. So higher critic, one versed in higher 
criticism. 

1836, 1881 [see Criticism 2 b]. 1897 Rendel Harris in 
Coniem^. Ren. Sept. 342 He is a ‘ higher critic ' occupied 
with the genesis of all Gospels out of their primitive deposit. 

3 . Phrases, fa. To have the higher hand', to 
have the superiority ; to gain the victory or mas- 
tery. b. IVitli a higher hand : see High a. 17 b. 

c 1250 Gen. ij" Ex, 3392 Israel Hadde he3ere bond. C1386 
Cnsvcmi. Frol. 399 If pat he faught and hadde the hyer bond. 
C1400 Desir. Troy 7075 That holly the herhond hade at his 
wille. 1563-87 Foxe a. ij- M. (1684) II. 425 It will shortly 
have the higher hand of all clouds. 1880 Mrs. Dvnn Linton 
Rebel of Fain, ii, He carried things with a higher hand 
than once she would have thought possible, 

4 . Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High a. (see High a. IV). 

1618 Bolton Flonis (1636) 307 Higher crested. 1876 Grant 
Burgh Sch. Scoil. 11. xiii. 348 note, On the rolls of the higher- 
class public schools. 

5 . quasi-r 5 , a. One higher; a superior, a better. 

a,r 3 .z’e,Ancr. R. igS Inobedience ; pet is, pet child pet ne 

buhS nout his eldre. .maiden, hire dame ; euerich lowure his 
herre. 1840 Mill Diss. ^ Disc. (1875) I. 401 His reliance is 
upon reverence for a Higher above them. 

f b. Superior position ; the better (of). Ohs: 
a 1400-50 A lexander 2364 Alexander with his armee . . Has 
haTOend ;it ai hedire-to ))e herre [v.r, hyer] of liis faes, 

B. adv. 1 . The comparative of High adv. In 
its various senses, q.v. 

a, egoa tr, Bteda's Hist. nr. vi. [viii.] (1890) 174 Heo 
wolden |)one stan . .hear and gerisenlicor in pasre ilcan stowe 
l^esettan. C13S0 Will, Palenie 529 Min hert is so hauteyn 
pat herre he wold, c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. iii. 445 Putte 
hiton ayein, And morealitel herre vppon hit wrote. ?aisoo 
Chester PI, (E. E, T. S.) vii. 425 All heaven might not have 
gone har. 1589 R. Robinson Gold, M irr. (Chetham Soc.) 48 
How can Dame Fortune mount more han'e ? 

p andy. ^1300 Cursor M. 2232 A toure. .pat may reche 
lieghur '\y).rr. heier, heser] pan heuen. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
xiv. 10 Frend, stige hisere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
an. xvii. (1495) 63 Suene foules fleen hyer in the ayre. 1508 
Dundar Tua Mariit Weinen 160 With that sprang vp hir 
spreit he a span hecher. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoh Ixxxiiir 
262 Speke out hyer that ye may the better be herde. 1570 
Saiir. Poems Reform, xii. 128 Be Hanniballis, and hois Jour 
hartis sum hear. 1715 Leoni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 1. 84, 

I . . mention’d it a little higher. 1774 J. Bryant My that. II. 
93 Sesostris. .whose sera extends higher, than the Canon of 
Eusebius reaches. 1842 C. Whitehead R. Savage (1845) 

II. ix. 298 He thought higher of human nature than he 
chose to acknowledge, i860 Tvndall Glac. i. xi. 74 Higher 
up the sky was violet. 

2 . Comb., forming comparatives to the combina- 
tions of High adv. 

1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. i, iv. 7 A higher aspiring 
mind. 1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 63 A Hall , .higher 
pitch’d, 174a Young iVi!. TYr. 11. 54 Time higher aim’d, still 
nearer the great Mark. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q, 
Neighl. xxxiii. (1S78) 586 She’s higher-born than you. 

t Higher, sb.^ Obs, In 5 heyeie. [f. High 
V, 4- -Bu.i] One ■who raises or exalts. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ii, 145 pe hende Egle, pe 
heyere of hem all. IHd. in. 74. 

Higher, v, rare. [f. prec. adj. : cf. lower yb.] 

1 . irans. To make higher, raise {lit. and Jig.'), 
The opposite of to lower. 

C171S in H. Q. 7th Ser. (1889) 'YII. 57/2 The major .. 
desired hini to higher all sails. 1831 Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 

g8o Our high opinion . . has not been lowered . . It has 

pardon the expression— been highered. 1861 Mayhew Land, 
Labour\l\. i6o(Hoppe)Whenl highered therope in myyard, 

2 . intr. To become higher, rise, mount, ascend. 

1872 Tennyson GavBth 20 To swoep In ever-highering 

eagle-circles up To the great Sun of Glory. 

Highermost (hai-oimiJust), a. (adv.) rare. [f. 
Higheb a. -f -Mosp : cf. lowermost, tippertnost, 
uttermost, etc.] = Highest. 

X&9 T. Adams Shot''g'e.s. 245 The purest things are placed 
highermost. 1730 A. Maffez's Those 

highermost Rounds or Enclosures which appear no more. 

41 bright triumphant host 
Of aU the highermost Archangels. 

Highest (barest), a. {sbi) and adv. Forms: 
a. I hlehs-t, lr#li.st, li 41 ist, li6st, hdahst, 1-2 
hlhst, 2—3 hfebst, 3 heist, heest, hest, hsehst, 
haext, heixt, 3-6 hext, 6 he&st (4 hexist). /3. 


I hfsest, hSagest, -ost, hdahest, 2-4 hei5est, 

3 ( Orm.) he5]iesst, hehesfc, 3-4 lie5est, -ist, 3-5 
heiest, 4-3 heghest, heyest, 5 heghist, heigest, 
heiast, 5-6 Sc. beast, 6 heighest, Sc. heychast, 
heest. 7. 4-5 higest, 4-6 hiest, hyest, (4-5 Sc. 
hyeast), 5 hieghst, 5-6 Sc. hieast, 6 hygheat, 6- 
highest. S. 4-5 heier(e)st, heirest, 6 hierest. 
[OE. Mehst, hfhst, hShst, and heahst, heagost, 
corresp. to OHG. Mhisi, Goth, hanhist-, f. hauh-, 
OE. hiah High. From OE. hdhst, hdahst, by 
hardening of h before s, came ME. hext (like next), 
which survived to i6th c., but at lengtli yielded 
to the disyllabic forms conformed to the positive, 
repiesented by OE. hdagest, ME. he jest, and mod. 
highest. The forms heirest, hierest, were formed 
on the comparative ; cf. nearest, also highermost.)^ 
A. adj. 1 . The superlative of High a. in its 
various senses, q.v. 

a. c825 Vesg. Psalter \x.. 3[2]Ic..singu noman SinumSu 
hehsta. c 897 K. YElfred Gregory's Past. xvi. 103 Deh iSe 
hi selfe wilnien Sees heahstan. <1950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, 
xxiii. II Se 3 e heist is. — Markv. 7 Sunn godes Sms heista 
\,Rushw. hesta]. a 1000 Gulhlac 16 Se hyhsta ealra cyninga 
cyning. ciooo in Narrat. Angl. Cowmen (1S61) 37 Seo is 
ealra duna mmst and higest. a 1050 O. E. Chron. (Parker 
MS.) an. 1031 Whenne hmt flod by)> ealra hehst. a xxxi lhid. 
(Laud MS.) an. iioi pis pa mid aSe gefestnodan .xii. pa 
hihste of asgSro healfe. c 1205 Lay. 2323 pa hehste of 
pan hirde. Ibid. 13240 pe haihste mon of Brutlond . Hid. 
24587 Hrext cuiht on londc. ^1x225 yuliaitaC-^ In to pe 
hesle heouene. axzz^ Ancr. R. x^o'WA neih heixt pine 
wiSuten God one. C1230 Flali Meid. jyi Fram pe hehste 
heuene in to helle grunde. c xzysBeleet 1314 in S. Eng. Leg. 

I. 144 pe hexte of pe londe. C1305Y/. Christopher xa in 
E. E. P. (i86a) 60 pe hexiste pat an vrpe was. c 1460 

J. Russell Bk. Nurture 32 When bale is hext pan bote is 
next. XS89 R. Robinson Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 47 
When raging flouds of surging sea.s be hext . . The present 
fall, by Nature is the next. 

c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxvii[i]. 21 [22] Se Jeworden is 
hwommona heagost. c tzegs Pices ij- Virtues 35 Karitas is 
heyest and hetst of Sese prie. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 197 
Mannes heued is he3est lime, c 1200 Ormin 2146, I stall 
pter he^hesst iss inn heoffne. a 1225 yuliana 69 Wi 3 heheste 
steuene. a 1300 Cursor M. 1837 pe heiest fell [w. ig. heyest, 
he3est]. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2007 Vp to pe hei5est tour. 
c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 138 pe heieste proprete. 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. xci. 419 (Add. MS.) She is heghiste of all 
Criatures. c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 588 He had the heast 
stait. 1530 Lyndesav Test. Papyngo 164 On the heychast 
lytill tender twyste. 1553 Gau Kicht Vay 39 The sone of 
the heest God. 

y. 13 . . Cursor M, 10592 Sco was won to pe heist [». r. 
hiest] stride, c 1430 Hymns Virg. 92 This noon hete of pe 
someris day, Whanne ^ sunne moost hijest is. v^^gMirr. 
Mag., Salisbury xxxvi, Whan helth and welth is hyest. 
1634PEACHAM Genii. Exerc. xxiii. 80 You must deepen your 
colours so that the Orpiment may be the highest. 1736 
Butler Anal, ii. vi. 309 Doubtful, in the highest suppos- 
able degree. i8x8 Scott Hrt, Midi, xviii, Screaming at the 
highest pitch of her cracked and mistuned voice. x86o 
Tyndall Glac, i. xviii. 128 The highest point of the moun- 
tain. _ 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 70 The results 
of this change have been of the highest moment. 

5 , 1^x380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. II. 265 (Bodley MS. 788) 
Prechlng and oper speche is pe heirest dede of man, whan 
pat it is wel done. Ibid. II. 365 But whan he is heirest, as 
smoke pan he shal vanishe awey. Ibid. III. 341 Heierste 
viker of Crist. Ibid. II. 231, 281, etc. 1569 Sir T. Haw- 
kins in Sir R. Hawkins' Voy. (1878) 74 In the hierest place, 

2 . With agent-nouns : see High a. 21b. 

1702 [see Bidder 4]. 1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. i, 10 

You may keep company with the highest Flyer yf ’em all. 
1717 tr. Frezier's Voy. 109 Sold to the highest Bidder. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1 . absol. The Highest (in some Bible versions, 
the Most Highest) : the Supreme Being, God. 

c 825 Vesp. Psalter xlv[i]. 7 [6] Salde stefne his se hesta. 
rgoo tr. Baida’s Hist. iv. iii. (1891) 268 Se hehsta seleS his 
stefne._ 971 Blickl. Ham. 7 pses Hehstan mtegen pe 
ymbscinep, 01340 Hampole Psalter xfa. 15 pe heghest 
gaf his voice. 1535 Coverdale Ps. lxxii[i]. ii Is there 
knowlege in the most hyest? ■ — 2 Esdras vii. 62 , 1 knowe 
Lorde, that the Hyest is mercyfull. a 1628 Sir J. Beaumont 
Epiphany in Farr S. P. yas. I (1848) 143 Since vnder tlii-s 
low roofe the Highest lay. 18. . Whittier Ezekiel iv, In 
sudden whirlwind. .The Spirit of the Highest came. 

’t 2 . The highest part, top, summit. (In qnot. 
1484, the deepest or innermost part, depth.) Obs. 

1484 Caxton Failles of AEsop m. i, He retorn ed ageyn In 
to the hyest of the woode. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I, Iv. 

He come to the hyest of the hyll. 1563 Shute Archit. 
Djh, Deuide the hanging line from the highest of the 
Abacus. 1634 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 59 At the highest of 
this Palace, is cut. .the Images of a King, 

3 . Highest position or pitch: usually with ai. 

axzz^ St. Marker. 14 From pe heste in heouene to pe 

laheste in helle. 1526 Pilgr, Perf, (W, de W. 1531) 73 h, 
Whan the sonne Is in the hyest. 1577 Googe Heresbach's 
H usb. ir, (1586) 59 After the Sunne hath beene at the highest. 
x688 S. Penton Guardian's Instr. A vj b, At this time, 
when Writing, both as to Substance, .and Ornament of 
Language, i.s at highest. 

4 . That which is highest (iny^. sense), 

1861 Tennyson Guinevere 654 We needs must love the 
highest when we see it. 1867 Froude Short Sind. (1876) I. 
116 Such a man . .is decent and respectable, but the highest 
is not iif him, and the highest will not come out of him . 

b. In the highest, in Biblical use, transl. L. in 
excelsis, Gr. iv infiiarois = in the loftiest places, in 
the heavens ; but in mod. use sometimes taken to 
mean ‘ in the highest degree 


1526 Tindale Matt. xxi. 9 Hosianna in the hyest. 1582 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke ii. 14 Glorie in the highest to God 
[Wycl., in the hyist thingis ; Tind., an hye ; Cranm,, on 
hye ; in the hye heauens]. i6ix Bible ibid.. Glory 

to God in the highest. 18^ Sat. Rev. 12 June 651/2 To 
praise in the highest ‘ The Cloister and the Hearth ’ is to 
echo Sir Walter Besaiit. 

C. adv. 1 . The superlative of High adv. in ils 
various senses, q.v. 

c 1000 Menologinm 110 On ]iam glm astihS on lieofenas up 
hyhst. 01300 Cursor M, 439 He..sette him heist [v.r. 
heyest] in his hall, c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, yohannes 495 
pocht pe eyrne fle heyeste. c 1400 Rom. Rose 4363 She 
canne . . whirle adown, and overturne Who sittith hieghst. 
1530 Palsgr. Introd. 16 'The frenche inen judgyng a woide 
to he most parfaytly herde, whan his last end is sounded 
hyghest, use generally to gyve theyr accent upon the last 
syllable onely. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 46 Quha 
heichest clymmis the soner may thay slyde. 1657 R, Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 6 Trying which of them can leap highest. 
1727 Swift Gulliver in. iii, The king when lie is highest 
provoked. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. x, II. 645 At the very 
moment at winch their disputes ran highest. 

2 . Comb., forming superlatives to combinations of 
High adv. 

(Now usually e,xpressed by w<u^, as ‘mosthigh-.sounding’.) 
1588 SiiAKS. Tit, A, It. i. 8 And ouer-Iookes the higliest 
pieiing hills. 

Highfalutin, -ing (haiiab 7 -tin), sb. and a. 
orig. 6'', -S’, slang. Also -ten, Mfalutin. [f. High 
a. : the origin of the second element is unknown ; 
it was peril, a whimsical pronunciation of Juimg, 
or a grandiose equivalent of Jying mJownl\ 

A. sb. Absurdly pompous siteech or writing ; 
bombast, 

1848 L. Coombs Sp. in New York 29 Sept. (Bartlett), A 
regular built fourlh-of-July . . Jeffer.son speech, making 
gestures to suit the highfalutens. 1864 Lowell Rebellion 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 133 It is a curious jumble of American 
sense and Southern highfaluting. 1885 Century Mag. Jan. 
347/2 Nothing like short meter for taking the hifalutin out 
of stuff. 1889 Times 13 Apr. 11/2 ‘The misery of the Irish 
people ’ . . is merely a bit of high falutin . 

B. adj. Absurdly pompous or bombastic in style. 

x8S7 T. H, Gladstone Kansas 43 (Bartlett) No high- 

faluten airs here, you know. x86a B. Tavlor Home 4 Abr, 
Ser. II. 396 Those who endeavour to be sublime are often 
simply highfalutin. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 36 A good 
human bit of writing . . not so highfaluting (let me dare the 
odious word !) as the modern style. 

Hence Hlgrhfalutina’tion, writing or speaking 
in a highfalutin style. 

1894 Hole More Mem. 178 Don’t think me bumptious or 
given to hifalutination. 

Hi'gh-fLowJi, a. [f. High adv. + Flown pa. 
pple. of Fly &.] 

f 1 . Soaring high ; carrying things to a high 
pitch; elevated; elated. In quot. « 1656, Intoxi- 
cated, ‘ elevated Ohs, 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Hi. (1739) 93 As yet oppres- 
sion was not so high-flown, a 1656 Ussiier A 7 m. vi. (1658) 
112 Theking,beingsomewhathighflowenwith drink. 01668 
Denham Prudence 42 Nor high-flown hopes to Reason’s lure 
descend. 1702 Steele Funeral n. i. 35 We . . have nothing . 
at all, of all this High-Flown Fury. 1842 C. Bronte in 
Mrs. Gaskell Life xi. (1857) I. 237 In a high-flown humour, 
he forbade me to use either dictionary or grammar. 

2 . Of sentiments, language, style, etc. : Extra- 
vagant, hyperbolical ; bombastic. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 324 In his high-flown 
conceits. 1672-5 Comber Comp. Tejnple {yyad) 38 He is,, 
noted for his high flown style. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. III. 
77 Such are the high-flown expressions of Piudentius. 1874 
L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. v. 156 Sentiments, 
which are occasionally too high-flown and overstrained. 
1888 Bryce Axner. Cojmivw. I. xiv. 192 A piece of elaborate 
and highflown declamation. 

3 . Of persons : Extreme in opinion or party 
feeling, esp. in support of claims of authority in 
church or state. Cf. High-Jyer 3. Obs. 

1672 Wood Zj/efO.H.S.) 1. 146 He was a high-flone Cavalier. 
1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 124 The former [party] 
are called by the latter, tories, tantivies . . high flown church- 
men, &c. 1705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. n. viii. 86 You see, 
old Highflown Beau I of whom they learnt. 

Hi’gli-flyer , -flier, [f. High adv. -f Flyer.] 

1 . lit. One who or that which flies high, as a 
person, a bird, a balloon, or the like ; also, a swing 
set in a frame. 

1589 R. Harvey /’/. Pt’rc. (1590) 15 Men haue great desire 
to be compted high fliers and deepe swimmers. 1698 W. 
Chilcot Evil Thoughts vi. (1851) 61 These highflyers, when 
they are in their altitudes, suddenly their waxen wings melt, 
and down they fall headlong. 1855 Browning G^wmnar. 
Fteneral 135 All ye highfliers of the feathered race, Swallows 
and curlews !_ 1886 'T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbr. iii. Im- 
provements . .in the roundabouts and highfliers. 

to. Popular name of the Purple Emperor butter- 
fly, and of the genus Ypsifetes of moths. 

1773 Wilkes Eng. Moths 4- BniterJ. pi. 120 The Purple 
Highflier, or Emperor of the Woods. X869 E. Newman 
Brit. Butterfl. 4- Moths 152 Ruddy Highflyer. Ibid. 153 
May Highflyer .. July Highflyer, 

2 . One who soars high in his aims, ambitions, 
notions, etc. 

_x663 Pepys Diary 27 May, He . . would have me . . to look 
him out a widow. - A woman sober, and no high-flyer, as he 
calls it, 1694 Crowne Married Beau n. Dram. Wks. 1874 
IV. 278 Oh ! pshaw, our hearts are_ seldom such high flyers. 
1858 R. S. Surtees Asle hlamma i. i He had all the airy 
dreaminess of an hereditary highflyer. 
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HIGH-LOW. 


3 . One who has lofty or ‘ high-flown ’ notions on 
some question of polity, esp. ecclesiastical, spec. 
a. In late 17th and early i8th c., One who made 
or supported lofty claims on behalf of the authority 
of the Church ; a High-Churchman ; a Tory. Cf. 
High-flown 3, High-flying a. 3. b. In Scotland 
in end of i8th and beginning of 19th c., An Evan- 
gelical, as opposed to a Moderate. 

1680 Hon. Cavalier 9 The honest Divines of the Church 
of England who for their Conscience and Obedience are 
Branded for High-flyers. 1699 H. Chandler Effort agst. 
Bigotry (1709) _ig The High-Flyers, .talk and act as if they 
thought the Kingdom of God was nothing else but Circum- 
stance and Ceremony. 1718 Entertainer A iij b, I am afraid 
St. Peter and St. Paul will scarce escape being censured for 
Tories and High-Flyers. 1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret 
Wks. 1841 II. 113/1, I am told that she openly professes 
herself to be a hlghflyer. iBogT. Jefferson Writ. (Ford) 
VIII. 222 A schism was taking place in Pennsylvania between 
the moderates and high-flyers. 1814 DTsraeli Quarrels 
Auih. (1867) 39s From a sullen sectarian [he] turned a 
flaming highflyer for the ‘ supreme dominion ' of the Church. 
1830 Wcsttn. Rev. XIII. 78 The serious effusions of the 
clerical high-flyers. 1836 Masson Edinh. Sk. (1892) 172 
The small minority of Evangelicals, or ‘High-fliers', as 
they were called, corresponded to the proscribed ‘ Liberals ' 
in secular politics. 1897 Q. Rev. Oct. 486 When he [Sir 
W. Scott] wrote, the fierce ecclesiastical conflict between 
Moderates and ‘ high flyers ’ was still raging. 

i“ 4 . A fast stage-coach. Obs. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, i. Mail-coach races against mail- 
coach, and high-flier_ against high-flier, through the most 
remote districts of Britain. 1868 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. 
xxii. (Faimer), The old room on the ground floor where the 
passengers of the High-flyers used to dine. 

5 . slang, a. Aprelentiousorfashionablestrumpet; 
a ‘ swell ’ beggar, one of the ‘ swell mob ’ ; a beg- 
ging-letter writer, t b. A frequenter of the gallery 
of a theatre fe. An exaggerated statement ; 

a ‘ cram ’ {phsl). 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, High Flyers, Impudent, 
Forward, Loose, Light Women ; also hold Adventurers. 
1^19 D’Urfey Pills V. 349 Bench-hoppers, High-Flyers, 
Pit-Plyers, be still, 1776 G. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleas. I. 
168 If your Honour had heard the high-fliers he crammed 
my poor head with, all the while we were at it— the soft 
things he said [etc.]. 1821 Egan Tom Jerry v. (Farmer), 
As you have your high-flyers at Almack’s. 1831 Mayhew 
Loud. Labour 1 , 230 Pursuing the course of a ‘high-flyer’ 
(genteel beggar). 1839 A uiobiog. Beggar Boy i7The highflyer 
turns up his genteel proboscis at the common cadger. 

HigE-flyiug, sh. 

1 . Ut. Flying to a great height ; lofty flight. 

1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trdv. xlv. 176 In the high 

flying of Falcons and Vultures. 

2 . Aiming high ; lofty pretension. 

1681 Dryden Epil. to Lee’s P'cess Cleves 6 Never was man 
worse thought on for high-flying. 

3 . The principles of high-flyers (sense 3). 

1730 Swift Vind. Ld. Carteret Wks. 1841 11 . 115/1 To 
read pamphlets against religion and high-flying. 


Hi-gh-flyin.g, a. 

1 . lit. That flies high, as a bird. 

1622 Madbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d’Alf. 11. 39 Who wing 
their thoughts with .such high-flying feathers. x8io Wordsw. 
Sonn., ‘A Roman Master', Birds, high-flying in the element, 
fb. iransf. Swift. (Cf. High-flyer 4.) Obs. 

c 1710 Banbury Apes (ed. 3) 3 A Messenger (on a High- 
flying Sorrel Horse). 

2 . Soaring high in notions, aims, ambitions, etc. 

1381 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Avb.) 23 That higl? flying 

liberty of conceit proper to the Poet. <11649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Hist. Jos. V, Wks. (17 ii) 82 A man in the prime 
of his youth, of high-flying thoughts by his alliance with 
the king of England. 1692 tr. Sallust 245 With their lofty 
strains and high flying Language. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 
p. vi. My hopes of the future improvement of medicine too 
high-flying. 1878 Spurgeon Serju. XXIV. 629 Little duties 
are almost too insignificant for such high-flying spiritual 
professors. 

3 . Making or upholding lofty claims for authority 
in church or state; bolding the principles of the 


High-fltebs. 

169s En^r. Anc. Const. Eng. 32 Some high-flying Gentle- 
men, who if they could would make us all slaves to the 
King’s absolute will. 1709 Refl. SacheverelV s Serm. 24 
The High-flying Faction may call themselves Churchmen 
as long as they please. 1731 Carlyle in Ramsay Remin. 
iii. (1870) 64 Webster, leader of the high-flying party. 1772 
H. Walpole Last Jrnls. (1859) 1 . 40 Not indeed that high- 
flying Church under Bancroft and Laud, but the mild 
Church under Tillotson. 1792 T. Jefferson WriU (1830) 
IV. 463 Gouverneur Morris, a high-flying monarchy man. 
1807 A. Birhell in Jndep. fy Nonconf. Jubilee No., A great 
mortification to the high-flying Anglican who cannot bring 
himself to believe that there can be two Churches within 
the same realm at one and the same time. ^ 

b. Extreme ; making high, claims for something. 

1876 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) III. 186 How horrified 
some high-flying aesthetic men will be. 
t Hi-ffllful, Obs. In3liey-,lieiuol,liei5ful. 
[f. ME. he^ High -l- -fdl.] High ; fig. haughty, 

^i2Q7^R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4011 J)is wus a pvout mandement 
& an heiuol dede. Ibid, 7729 Sturne he was Jjoru out al, 
& heiuol & prout. 

High gate, hi'gh-gate. Now chiefly i-c. 
[See Gate = Highway, High street. Hence 
frequentin street- and place-names, esp.intheNorth. 

CI340 Csirsor M. 16166 (Trin.) To heroudes )jo he him 
sent : euen ]>e hege gate. 1373 Barbour Bmtce viii. 164 

VoL. V. 


And saw the hye-gat lyand wass Apon a fair feld evin and 
dry. c 1489 Caxton Son/tes of Aymon xxii. 486 Reynawde, 
that was vpon the hyghe gale of Ardeyn. 1333 Bellenden 
Livy V. (1822) 457 Than fled the hie gate to Rome. 1629 T. 
Adams Soldier' s H ono>tr'^\is. (1630) 1084 Then should many 
worthy spirits get vp the High-gate of preferment. 1721 
Kelly Scot. Prov. 273 (Jam.) Out the high-gate is ay fair play. 
Hi'gh-ha-nded, a. Acting or done with a high 
hand (see High a. 17 b), or in an overbearing or 
arbitraiy manner. 

1631 Weever Anc. Eiin. Mon. 49 For this high-handed 
offence, their foresaid king is still plagued in hell, 1743 in 
Doran ‘ Mann' 4- J\/anners (1876) I. vi. 164 Not . . any the 
worse for their high-handed proceedings. 1788 T. JurrcR- 
soN W rit. (1859) Ib 382 Some act of high-handed authoiity. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) II. App. 548 An act of 
high-handed violence. 

Hence Hig'h-lia'ndedness, high-handed, over- 
bearing, or arbitrary action or behaviour. 

1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece v. 144 Thus he censures 
high-handedness even in the gods. 1891 Leeds Mercury 
13 Aug. 4/s_ Against wrong or highhandedness Lowell was 
ready to strike whenever or wherever he saw it. 

Hl*gh-h.ea=rted, a. Courageous, high-spirited ; 
in early use sometimes. Haughty, arrogant. 

1398 Tbevisa .Siii'/A. Be P. R. xv. Ixviii. (149s) 514 In 
olde tyme men of Grecia were wroth and hyghe herted to 
men that wolde do rvronge to theyr neyghbours. <11430 
Knt. de la Tour (1868) 19 The yongest is most curteys and 
humble, and is not so highe herted as that other. 1601 
Chester Love's Mart. (1878) 65 His enemie, High-harted 
Lucius. 1650 Stapylton Strada's Low C. Warres it. 47 
The more high-hearted grew the Prince of Orange. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro' M. 129 A fine, high-hearted, manly 
class they were. 

Hence Higch-heawtediiess. 

1613 Lady Eli2. Carf.w Mariam iv. viii. Chorus, High 
hartednes doth sometimes teach to how. 

t Hi’gh.hed.e. Obs. rare. In 3 hi^hede. [f. 
High a. + -hede, -head.] Height, highness. 

a 1300 Floriz ($• Bl. 327 Bihold of Jie tur pe hi3hede And 
wib pi fot met pe brede. 

Hi'gh-heeled, a. Having high heels; used 
of boots or shoes ; hence trartsf. of their wearers. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 31 The one goes high- 
heeled, the other low and flat. 1W4 Pepys Diary_ 15 Aug., 
He wears pretty high-heeled shoes, but not very high. 1878 
Browning Poets <ff Croisic cxxxviii, Quick turn-about On 
high-heeled shoe. 1882 Macm. Mag. XLV. 395 Becurled 
and bewigged damsels, laced and high-heeled. 

High-hoe : see Hiokwall. 

Hi'gh-holder. U.S. [Of same origin as next ; * 
altered by popular etymology.] =next. 

1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Mar. 622/1 The pigeon- 
hawk . . is about the size of our common flicker, or high- 
holder. 

Ki‘gh-hole. U.S. [A variant, due to popular 
etymology, of hygJmhele, highwalc, hewhole, early 
forms of Hiokwall, q.v. ; cf. Eng. dial, hey-koe, 
high-hoc, etc.] The Golden-winged Woodpecker, 
ov Flicker, of North America, Colapies auratus. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 3), Clape ,, the Golden- 
winged Woodpecker > . elsewhere called High-hole, Yucker, 
Flicker, Wake-up, and Pigeon Woodpecker. 1884 Century 
Mag. Dec. 222/2 The high-hole appears to drum more 
promiscuously than does downy [woodpecker]. 1888 Ad- 
vance 5 Apr. 2og The piercing note of the ‘ high-hole ’. 

t Hi'ghing, nbl. sb. Obs. [f. H igh v, + -ing^.] 
Raising aloft, exaltation, elevation. 

azzzsAncr.R. 174 Hesteresnome&hireheiunge preoueS 
so 3 ich sigge. C1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. iii 
pe heyng of Crist, c i/ptg Pecock Repr. ii. x. 201 In the 
Feeste of the Crossis Hying. 

Highish (horij), o. [f. Highg. -I--ish.] Some- 
what high (in various senses). 

1823 Codbett Rur. Rides 472 Mounting a highish hill. 
i8z8 Lamb LfW. (1888) II. 206 A friend nameless, but highish 
in office. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 36 On a highish 
point called after me ‘The Queen’s View 
Highland (haidsend), jA and a. Also 5-9 Lie- 
land, 6 Leland, Mland, -end, (Lelland, Le- 
leand), 7 Lyland, (Layelonde). [f. High a. + 
Land.] -A. sb. 

1 . High or elevated land ; a lofty headland or 
cliff, b. The mountainous or elevated part 0/ any 
country ; occas. also in the names of geographical 
districts, as the Hudson Highlands. (Perh. ex- 
tended from 2.) 

<tiooo Cadmon's Exod. 383 Heahlond stison. .on Seone 
heorj. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 186 Towards Sun-set 
wee see the Coast or high land of Brin John, a 1687 Petty 
Pol. Arltk. iv. (1691) 80 Wet Weather being propitious to 
High-lands, which drowneth the Low. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World (1757) 192 The Sierra, or highland of 
Motapa. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. v. 173 He was . . to cruise 
off the highland of Valparaiso. 1833 Tennyson Hesperides, 
Beneath a highland leaning down a weight Of cliffs. 1839 
Thirlwall Greece lii.VI. 309 He then advanced toward the 
highlands of Nura. 1871 B. Taylor Faust 1 . ii. 44 Where 
over crags and piny highlands The poising eagle slowly soars. 

2 . spec. (Now always pi.. Sc. pronunc. hrlants.) 
The mountainous district of Scotland which lies 
north and west of a line drawn from the Firth of 
Clyde through Crieff to Blairgowrie and thence north 
and north-west to Naim on the Moray Firth ; the 
territory formerly occupied by the Celtic clans, 

c 142S [implied in Higiilandman]. 1329 Lyndesay Co'mpl. 
384 And, in this realme, hes maid sic ordour, Baith throw 
the heland and the hordour. <<1687 Petty Pol. Aritk. iv, 


(1691) 70 The Land and Housing in Ireland, and the High- 
Lands pf Scotland. _ c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (lEiS) I. 37 
The Kirk, .distinguishes the Lowlands from the Highlands 
by the language generally spoken. i84<j Penny Cycl. XVII. 
507/2 Dunkeld .. by the beauty of its situation and its con- 
venience as the point of entrance upon the Highlands. 1867 
Q. Victoria {title) Leaves from, the Journal of Our Life in 
the Highlands. 

B, ctUrib. or adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or inha- 
biting high land or a mountainous district. 

1393 Duncan App. Etymol. (E.D.S.), Monianus, hieland. 
1637 Boston Rec. (1877) II. ig The little marsh, .with a little 
hill of upland giound. .compast on three sydes with highland 
ground. 1781 Gibbon Decl. i5- F. III. Ixv. 626 The highland 
robbers were subdued or extirpated. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxiv. (1856) igg Merely the highland clouds over the 
mountains. 1861 Miss Pratt i^/<i7i/i?r. FI. III. 274 Highland 
Cudweed. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 31 Aug. 7/1 The Fen agri- 
culturists have stood the depression much better than their 
high-land neighbours. 

2. Spec. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Highland dress, the kilt and accompanying costume worn 
by lhe_ Highland^ clansmen and soldiers.^ Highland regi- 
jueni, in the British _Army, a regiment originally composed 
of Highlanders, or raised in the Highlands, and retaining 
more or less of the Highland dress. 

c 1423 [see Highlandman]. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 
log Than cryd Mahoun for a Heleand padjane. i6to FIol- 
land Camden's Bni. i. 107 A number of hideous high-land 
Scots, 1648 Milton Observ. Art. Peace Wks. 1738 I. 359 
A generation of Highland Thieves and Red-shanks. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth iv, Two. .seemed to me. .to have High- 
land plaids about them. 1882 Pebody Eng. Joumalism xxi, 
158 Upon the shores of highland lochs. 

Highlander (hni -Itendar) . [f. prec. -eb 1 i .] 

1. An inhabitant of a high or mountainous land. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. iii. Si High-landers of Candy, i68i 

Cotton Wond, Peak 43 More natural to your Peak High- 
lander. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. i.x. 329 The Israelite 
highlanders of the neighbouring heights, 

2. Spec. A native of the Highlands of Scotland. 
Also, a soldier of a Highland regiment. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 30 The Epirotiques in 
Greece, the Heylanders in Scotland. 1769 De Foe's Tour 
Gt. Brit. (ed. 7) IV. 236 The Natives of Inverness do not 
call themselves Highlanders,^ because they speak English. 
1853 Macaulay Hist. .Fjjg. xiii. III. 335 The Highlander., 
was.. morally and physically well qualified for war. 1893 
Whitaker's Aim. sLOS Royal Highlander-?-. Jbid.zo 6 Sea- 
forth Highlanders, 

3. Highlanders', playing cards of thethirdquality, 
so called from the device on the wrapper- 

1842 Bradshaw's Jml. z 6 Apr. in Philol. Soc, Trans. 
(186^) 63 The best cards are_ called Moguls, the others 
Harrys and Highlanders. 1866 in Stationer^ Fancy Trades 
Registers Sept. Ibid., The different qualities of caids are 
distinguished as Moguls, Harrys, Highlanders, and Merry 
Andrews. 

4. A kind of artificial fly for fishing. 

1867 F. Francis Aiigling x. (1S80) 366 The Highlander 
may be found useful at times. 

Hi’ghlandisll, a. rare. [See -ISH.] Of the 
nature of high land ; like the Scottish Highlands. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. x, 499 The high-landish mountaines 
overcled with Firre-trees, 1754 A. Drummond Trav, Ger- 
many etc. 10 (T.) The country round is altogether so high- 
landish. 

Hi'ghlandmaii. = Highlander. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. ix. xlv. 1343 The Scottis Hieland- 
men, Ware neire the wattyr off He then. 1396 Dalryaipi e 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. tx. 241 Quhen sum hilend men., be 
brocht til obedience. i6og Skene it s‘is, H icland- 
men, the inhabitants of theHielands, & Jles of this Realme. 
<21649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist, Jas. I, Wks. (1711) 7 To 
defend the country against the incursions of these highland- 
men. a 1833 Hogg Song, ‘ Come o'er the stream, Charlie’ 
iii, A troop of our hold Highlandmen. 

Hi’ghlandry. [f- Highland + -rt, as in 
JHshry, Welshryl\ Highlanders collectively. 

<i 1771 Smollett cited in Ogilvie. 

t High-lon©, ddv. Obs. [An alteration of 
alone, of obscure origin. High prob, expresses 
degree or intensity; cf. Lone.] Quite alone, 
without support. 

1397 Shaks. Rom. Jul, i. iii. 37 {Qo.) Then she could 
not stand high lone. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv, iv. 
And when it [an infant] once goes high-lone, takes it hack. 
160Z Middleton Burt ii. ji, When I could not stand a’ high 
lone without I held a thing. 1760 G. Washington Diary 
13 Mar. (MS.), The Mares, .so poor were they, and so much 
abusd had they been . . that they were scarce able to go high- 
lone, much less to assist in the business of the Plantations. 

High-low (liaidfi’i). [f. High a. -h Low a . ; in 
contrast to ‘lop’ boots and ‘low ’ shoes respect- 
ively.] (Usually pi.) A boot laced or otherwise 
fastened up in front and reaching up over the 
ankle. 

1801 Bloomfield Rural T. (1S02) 8 , 1 won the High-lows 
out and out. <11825 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Highlerws, a 
covering for the foot and ancle, too high to be called a shoe, 
and loo losu for a boot. 1830 Cobbett Rur, Rides I. 73 
From the sole six inches upwards is a high-low. i83t Ann. 
Reg. 38 He was lacing up his high-lows in the washhouse. 

atirib. 1836 Marryat Jafhet xxxix, He was dressed in 
highlow boots, worsted stockings. 1838 O. W. Holmes 
Aui. Breakf.-t. 183 The dandies . . have split their waistbands 
and taken to high-low shoes. 

Hence Hi'g'li-lo'wea a., wearing high-lows: cf. 
High-shod. 

1839 yohn Bull 28 July in Spirit Metrop. Conserv. Press 
(1840) II. 251 The high-lowed ploughhoy of Yorkshire, 
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t Highly, a. Ohs. Forms : i h. 6 a]ie, 3 heh- 
lielie, 4 he 3 lic]ie, Sc. liyly, 5 A. hiely. 

See also Heily. [OE. healic, f. hicLh High a. + 

-He = -Ml.] 

1. High, lofty, exalted. 

(In quots. a 1400, 1450-70 perh. an adv.) 
c 1000 jElfric Gen. xLv. 20 Gebletsod ys se healica God. 
c 1000 Horn. II. 160 On healicum muntum. [a 1400 Putill 
of Small 6 (MS. I.) Halles and herbergages, hyly on hyht. 
1450-70 Golagros tj- Gaiv. 183 He had that heynd to ane hall, 
hiely on hight.] 

2. Noble, splendid. 

ciooo dSoFRic Horn. II. 86 Nan gereord nis svva healic 
swa Ebreisc. c 1000 Saints' Lives, Oswald (E. E. T. S.) 
184 Leoht . .swilce healic sunnbeam. 13 .. Gaw. ij- Gr. Knt. 

183 Wyth his hislich here, ]is.t of his hed reches. 

3. Of high degree ; intense, profound. 

0 1000 jElfric I/oia. II. 506 Mid healicum gedwylde. 
t izoS Lay. 10291 pat Seuaius in his hirede Hacfde hehliche 
griS. 1340 Ayenh. 264 Yef per by he5liche clom. 

Highly (hoi'li), adv. Forms: see High a. 
[OE. hialice, f. Mali High + -Ike = -lt ^.] 

1. lit. In a high place or situation; aloft, on 
high ; so as to be high or lofty. 

c 1000 iEcFRic Horn. II. 254 [He] asette Sis ge-nait. .bufon 
Cristes heafde, healice to tacne. Ibid. 318 SeSe on heofo- 
inim is healice sittende. c 1205 Lay. 8088 pe king hafde his 
Idne-helm Hsehliche on haefde. 13. . Gmn. ti'- Gr. Knt. 9S3 
pe lorde . . Hent he^ly of his hode, and on a .spere henged. 
1583 Stanyhurst Alneis 1. (Arb.) 19 King Aeolus, highly 
In castel settled. 1597 A. M. tr. Guilleinemi's Fr. Chimrg. 
46 b/2 That the menibre be collocated softlye, smoothly and 
highlye. 

2. In or to a high position or rank. 

C900 If. Beedds Hist. v. xvii. [xix.] (1890) 458 Healice pa 
cyricean waes reccende. c 1440 GestaRom. xxxii. 122 (Harl. 
MS.) He shulde wedde hir, & he hiliche avauncyd. 1548 
Hai.1. Chron., Hen. K, 34 b, Knowyng hym to be highly in 
the kynges favor. 1583 (Folding Calvin on Dent. Ixiii. 380 
Yet the wickeddest sorte will needes he highliest exalted. 
1704 Earl OF Cromarty Sp. Pari, Scotl. :r July, She is one 
of the Heads and highly situate. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiv. III. 49s A much greater proportion of the opu- 
lent, of the highly descended, and of the highly educated, 
t b. Supremely, principally ; specially. Ohs. 
Ayenh. 5 pe ilke pet dep his hope hejliche ine sseppe, 
zene5ep dyadliche. 

3. In or to a high degree, amount, extent, or con- 
dition ; greatly, intensely, extreinely, very, much. 

With such verbs as commend, esteem, extol, honour, praise, 
value, the sense is colouied so as to run into 3 b or 4 b. 

971 Blichl. Horn. 33 He wolde pmt his lof be Itealicor 
weoxe. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 3 Here cumeo ure king, 
wule we. .him. .heiliche wiirSie. 1375 Barbour Brncei. syy 
For his leawta . . rewavdy t and thatliely. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
xvi. 54 (Harl. MS.) When the Empexoure herd this, he was 
hily mevad in all his bowels. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 
1515) 49 Than this mayster . . thanked god hyghly. 1535 
CovERDALE Ps. xlvii. I Create is y“ Lorde & hyelie to Be 
praysed. 1648 IJovLE Seraph. Love (1660) 62 Rare Musick, 
which, .the knowingst Artists still do highliest value. len 
Addison Sped. No. 106 !■ 6 It renders his Conversation 
highly agreeable. 1726 Siielvocke Voy. round World [yiyjS 

184 They would be highly to blame if they did not lay hold 
of this opportunity. i8z6 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi, i, It must 
be highly amusing. 

b. At a high, rate or price. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 568 And wip kinewurSe 5eoues Selden ou 
hehliche ower 3ong hider. axjpaCnrsor M. i5224(Gott.)His 
auen lauerd palm for to selle, als heili als he might. 1362 
Langl. P. pi. A.vn, 300 Bote hebeo heihliche I-huret elles 
wol he chide. Hall Chron., Hen. V, 56b, Other were 
sore fined and highly raunsomed. Mod. His services are 
perhaps too highly paid. 

f e. Willi elevated voice ; loudly, aloud. Obs. 
c 120s Lay. 822 Heihliche he cleopede._ c 1375 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Lanrentins 708 Hely scho sa[i]d, pat al mycht 
heyre. ? a 1400 Morie Arth. 1286 They herde . . Hornez of 
olyfantez fulls helych blawene. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixxxiii. 262, 1 began to stryue with my brother so hyely that 
Gybouars myght here me. 

4. With high quality of action ; in high style ; 
with stateliness or majesty ; solemnly ; nobly, ex- 
cellently. ? Obs. 

1154 0 . E. Chron. an. 1137 g 7 [Hi] bebyried him healice 
in pe minstre. (*1225 Juliana 76 And don hire bodipnn in 
stanene pruh hehliche. a 1300 Cursor M. pus belli, 
hot wel heiliker, Sal cum to deme pe demester. 13. . Gaw. 
■y Gr. Knt. 755 Sum herber, per he5ly I my5t here masse. 
C1477 Caxton Jason 47 b, Ye haue seruid me Iiyely and 
well, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon clxxii. 684 The quene went 
forth hyely acompanyed. 1662 J. Davies tr. Mandehlo's 
Trav. 8 The Dutch entertain'd me very highly. 

b. With honour, honourably; with high ap- 
proval, appreciation, or praise : now chiefly with 
think, speak, or the like. 

aszz^Ancr. R. 190 Heie monnes messager, me schal hei- 
liche underuongen. c 1350 Will. Palerne 1798 Hqliche pei 
heriede god of pat hap fallen, c 1477 Caxton Jason 5 b, 
Hercules him self . . welcomed them hyely. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V, 34 b, These Anibassadours were highly 
received of the Emperor Sygismond. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
387 When we thinke the highliest of ourselves. 1657 Baxter 
Agst. Qualcers io Can they yet think highlier of themselves, 
or speak highlier of themselves, then this ? 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 119 He spoke highly of them to Barillon, 
+ e. Solemnly, seriously, earnestly. Obs. 

. c M50 Will. Palerne 2336 Do now, god, pi grace. And late 
me haue al pe harm, hei5eliche i beseche. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 
js8s The stywarde heyle hath swornne. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 
i. 2 (Han. MS.) per met wip him a cletke, the which hielie 
beheld him. 1513 More Rich, HI (1883) 53 Euery man 
laughed, .to here it then so sodainly so highly taken. 


d. To a high degree of artistic quality or finish ; 
with perfect workmanship ; elaborately. 

1715 J. Richardson Theory Paint. 156 'Twould be loss of 
Time to a Painter to finish such things highly. 1802 Paley 
Nat. Theol, xxvii. (1819) 479 The hinges in the wings of an 
earwig, .are as highly wrought as if the Creator had nothing 
else to finish. 1842 Macaulay Let. in Trevelyan JJfc (1876) 
II. ix. no They are not expected to be highly finished. 

5. Proudly, haughtily, arrogantly; ambitiously; 
with indignation or anger. ? Obs. 

a 1225 A nor. R. 56 Nu comeS forS a feble mon, & halt him 
p.auh heihliche. 1375 Baruour Bruce viii. 143 Schir amer 
■spak sa hely. <z 1450 Knt. de la Tour (ilLZ) 21 Whanne 
thei wide speke liighely, lete hem be, and go from hem. 
1513 Moan in Grafton Ch^-on. (156S) II. 7S9 He tooke it so 
highly, that theieof ensued much trouble and great blood- 
shed. 1562 J. Heyvvood Prov. S,- Epigr. (1867) 216 In thy 
walke, walke not to hyly. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts 12S 
Why shouldesl thou take it so highly as to undeitake a war 
liereupon ? 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life c5- W rtt. 
(1832) II. 272 The Councilhere talk so highly to Great Britain 
that you, who know mankind, will conclude them to be afi aid. 

6 . Lilce other adverbs, highly is now generally 
hyphened to a ppl. adj., when this is used atirih. 

1711 SiiAFTEsn. Charac. (1737) I. 259 The highly-rated 
burlesque poem. 1725 Pope Odyss. iv. 425 O highiy-favoiired 
delegate of Jove ! 1833 Lvell Princ. Gcol. III. p viii, 'J'he 

liighly-inclined strata, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vin. 
ii. 171 A handsomer and highlier-fuibished edifice. 1875 
JowETTiV«ifz) IV. 3 Two or tliiee highly-wrought passages. 

Hl'g'h.man, high. man. [f- I-Iiuii a. -f Man : 
cf. also low man.'] Usually^/. I3ice loaded so as to 
turn up high numbers. Cf. TIigh-kunner. 

1398 Plorio, Pise, false dice, high men or low men. 1622 
Maude tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. ii. 341 There did I 
Icarne . . to make false Dice, as your High-men and your 
Low-men. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinaiy 11. iii. in Harl. 
Dodsley XII. 243 Your high And low men are hut tiifies; 
your pois’d dye, That’s ballasted with quicksilver or gold. 
1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. vii. 226 Gambling bullies . . 
throwing their Highmen. 

Hi’gh.-me:ttled, a. Of high mettle ; high- 

spirited, high-couraged. 

a 1626 Bacon Q. Eliz. Mor. & Hist. Wks. (i860) 488 In a 
militaiy and high-mettled nation. 1667 Dryden Sir Martin 
Mar-All'v. iii. Love’s an high-mettled hawk that beats the 
air. 1714 Swift Petit, to Parlt. in Davey's Caial. (1895) 
32 A chaise drawn by two high mettled hoises. 1838 Pres- 
cott Ferd. ij- Is. 1. x, The high-mettled young cavaliers. 
Hence Hi'gli-mettle v. to render high-mettled. 
1837 Campbell on Camp Hill v, The captors of Eng- 
land’s domains, That ennobled her breed And high-mettled 
the blood of licr veins. 

Hi'gh-mi nded, a. 

1. Having or characterized by a haughty, proud, 
or arrogant spirit, arch. 

c 1503 in Lett. Papers Rich. Ill % Hen. VII (1861-3) 
I. 230 The lady Luce was a proude hij myndyd woman, 
and lovyth not the kyngis grace. 1526 Tindale Rom. xi. 
20 Be not hye minded, hut feare. 1530 Palsgr. 31^2 
Hyemyneded, orgiteillenx, fiers. 1535 Coverdale Ps, 
cxxx[i]. I Lord, 1 am not hye mynded, I haue no proude 
lokes. 1623 Bingham Xenophon iro To humble these high- 
minded men. 111716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I. 9 Poor in 
Spirit may very properly denote one that is free from Pride, 
one that is not high-rainded. 1863 Kingsley Hereto, xv, Be 
not rash. Be not high-minded. 

2 . Ilaving a morally lofty character ; character- 
ized by high principles ; magnanimous. 

1356 Aurelia ^ Isab. (1608) D iij, Eche of them confessede 
with a hey myndede pourragie the faute to be his. c 1390 
Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 105 Martial Plantagenet, Heni-y’s 
high-minded son. 1832 W. Wsimo Alhambra I. 292 These 
cavaliers are evidently well-bred, and high-minded youths. 
1881 H. Morley Eng. Lit. Q. Viet. iii. (Tauchn.) 77 What 
little there was of highniinded statesmanship was often lost 
among lowthoughted cares of a political life. 

Hence Kighmi'udedly adv., Highmi’ndedness. 
1371 Golding Calvin cm Ps. Ixiii. 12 His godly hygli- 
myndednesse is to bee noted. 1637 Reeve God's Plea 39 
Oh beloved, let us abate of this nigh-mindednesse. 1824 
Campbell Theodoric 385 She bore her fate high-mindedly 
and well. 1884 W. S. Lilly in Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 256 
High-mindedness, he says, is the crown of all virtue, and 
the high-minded man occupies himself with honour, and lays 
claim to it, and takes pleasure in it. 

Hi’ghmost, a. Obs. or dial. [f. High a. \ see 
-MOST.] = Highest. 

1392 Shaks. Rom. <5-_ Jul. n. V. 9 Now is the Sun vpon the 
highmost hill Of this daics iourney. 1688 R. Holme 
A mioury in. 431/t The first and highmost is an Instrument 
called a Spatha. 1828 Craven Dial., Heighmost, highest. 
Highness (hai-nes), sb. Forms: see High a. 
[OE. hianes, -nis ; later, hiahnes, f. heah High : 
see -NESS. OS. and OHG. hb/messa.'] 

1. The quality or condition of being high ; lofti- 
ness, tallness, altitude. Now rare in lit. sense, the 
usual word being Height. 

C897 K. zElfred Gregory’s Past. li. 397 Sio heanes Sonne 
oaia munta. C1030 ByrhtfertK s Handboc in Anglia VIII. 
309/4S We ne magon big naefre geseon for paere fyrlenan 
heahnysse. a x2z$Ancr. R. 372 Magdalene, het speleS tures 
heinesse. c 1340 Cursor M. 11672 CTrln.) pe hexenes of pis 
tre. 1398 Thevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (1493) 119 That 
It passe not dewe maner in lengthe, brede and hyghnesse. 
1383 T. Washington tr. Niclwlay's Piiy.iv.xxiii.isg A mount 
of great highnesse and sharpnesse. 1632 F. Kirkman Clerio 
Lozia 108 Pattins, which render our highness and stature 
both alike. 1839 H. T. Ellis Hong Kong to Manilla 124 
They had all his highness of bone and lowness of fiesh. 

t b. concr. Something that is high ; a high 
place, region, or part; a height; top, summit. Ohs. 


C82S Vesp. Psalter cxlviii. i Herga’S dryhten of heofeniim 
hergaS hine in heanissum. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 5 
And asette hine ofer pies temples heahnesse. a 1340 Ham- 
pole Psalter xciv. 4 pe heghnessis of hides ere his. 1430- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 190 Of whose sede, the hyenesse of 
goddes mounte flowieth with fayre hlo.ssomes. 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Pair. n. (W. de W. 1495) 241 a/i In the hyghenesse 
of hetien he had .seen a douue. 

2. Loftiness of rank, position, or character; high 
lank, condition, or quality ; dignity, majesty. 

c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 97 Disses dei3es hehnesse is to hcriane. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 428 God hym 3ef pre pynges, as 
rychesse, And wy.sdom, & maystrye, & pys was gret hey- 
nesse. C1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 42 pus siche false 
piesumpcioun of hejmes of slate, c 1483 Digby Mysi. (1882) 
III. 2092 My loid of gret hynesse. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 49 
He is set in greit power and henes. 1646 T. Whitaker 
Uzziak 20 Uzziak . . doted upon his liighnosse. Mod. Tlie 
highness of his character atones for the lowness of his rank. 

b. With possessive (e.g. the King’s Highness ; 
liis, Tier, Your Highness), as a title of dignity or 
honour given to princes. [Cf. Grace, Majesty.] 

‘ His, Her, Your, (etc.) Highness ’ wa.s formerly the title 
of English kings and queens, vaiying witli ‘ Grace ’, and 
Liter with ‘Majesty’. In the Dedication of the Bible of 
1611 to James I, ‘Highness’ and ‘Majesty’ aie used 
indifferently, as they had been in leference to Queen Eliza- 
beth ; but in his reign ‘ Majesty ’ became the official style. 

‘ Plighness ’ was borne by the Lord Protector Cromwell and 
his wife. In present usage, ‘ all sons and daughters, 
hi others and sisteis, uncles and aunts of the Sovereign aie 
regarded as of the “ Blood Royal ", and designated)’ Royal 
Highness’’, which is bestowed also upon giandcliildren, If 
they are the offspring of sons ; but nephews, nieces, and 
cousins, in common with the children of daughters, are 
addressed as “ Highness ’’ only’ (Whitaker, Titled Persons 
1898). ‘Highness ’ is also given to the chief Indian Feuda- 
tory Princes. ‘Imperial’ and ‘Royal Highness’ are ap- 
plied to members of the Imperial and Royal families of 
other countries, ‘ Royal Highness ’ also to reigning Grand 
Dukes, ‘Highness’ and ‘Serene Highness’ to certain 
other princes (chiefly German) : see Serene. 

[1173 Foliot in Mat. Hist. Becket (Rolls) VII. 555 Veslrm, 
domine, celsitudini scribere tardavi.] 1402 Pis. of Wales 
IM. to Hen. IV (Nat. MSS. I. No. 36) More can I not 
write to yowr hynesse at this tyme. 1:1460 Fortescue 
Abs. c$- Liin. Mon. vi. (1883) ii8 His creauncer.s shul . . de- 
fame his highnes off mysgouernancc. 1309 Hawes Past, 
Pleas. (Percy Soc.) z Your noble grace and excellent 
highnes For to accepte I besteche right humbly Thys lytle 
hoke. 1329 Wolsey in Four C, Eng. Lett, ii This Kyndnes 
exibite from the Kyng’s hyghnes. 1371 Act 13 Eliz. c. 29 
§ I Within the Qiieenes Highnes Domynions. 1611 Shaks. 
Cymb. I. iii. 38 The Queene (Madam) Desires your High- 
nesse Company. 1611 Bible Ded. to Jas. 7 f 0 The Loid 
of Heauen and earth hJesse your Maiestie with many and 
happy dayes, that, as his Heauenly hand hath enriched your 
Highnesse with many singular, and extraordinary Graces ; 
so [etc.]. 1653 Weekly Iniellig. 14-21 Mar. in Ellis Orig, 
Lett. Ser. n. III. 367 The Privy Lodgings for his Highness 
the Lord Protector in Whitehall ate now in readiness. X714 
SmtST Pres, St. AJf. Wks. 1765 III. 296 His electoral high- 
ness should declare himself entirely satisfied. 1833 Ht. Mar- 
tineau Three Ages i. 9 The King’s Highness was not called 
upon to content himself with the homely fare of a farm- 
house. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's Hist. Ten K II. 
19 Her royal highness merely awaited an opportunity of 
getting rid of him. 1834 Thackeray Rose ^ Ring vii, The 
first lord-in-waiting, entered and said, ‘ Royal Highnesses 1 
Their Majesties expect you in the Pink Throne-room’. 

F 3. Haughtiness, pride ; overbearingness. Ohs. 
cizoo Trin, Coll. Horn. 143 Heinesse of oregel pe hie 
hadde. a 1340 Hampole Psallcr xxi. 21 Fra pe heghnes of 
iwes &all proud men. £1394 P. PI. Crede 542 Wihproude 
wordes . . Bohe wih^' hou leyest, and hou lext ’ in heynesse 
of Eowje. 1333 Gau Richt Vay 95 Aganis al hienes and al 
Oder sinnis. 1638 Tradit. Mem. K. James 131 [He] did by 
the highness of his hand bring it to the Counsell Table. 

4. Greatness of degree, amount, force, etc. ; high 
degree. 

1639 tiAims Parival's Iron Age Through the high- 

nesse of the wind, and strength of the stream. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 10 July 3/1 Responsible for the highness of the rates. 
Hence {nonce-wds.) Higlmess v. trans., to ad- 
dress with the title ‘ Highness ’ ; Hi’g’huessliood, 
-sMp (rare), the rank or personality of one who 
has the title of Highness. 

1658 CoKAlNE Trappolin iii. i. Dram. Wks. (1874) 154 
Hora, I will obey your Highness. Tra. Highness me no 
more ! 1814 Gonzanga ii. ii, My son wasn't grand enough 
for your Royal Highness-ship 1 1818 J. W. Choker Jrnl. 
9 Dec. in C. Papers I. iv. 125 They don’t quite High- 
ness her [Mrs. Fitzherhert] in her domestic circle, but they 
Madam her prodigiously. 1844 Blackw. Mag. LV. 199 A 
king has descended from his throne, and a prince from royal 
highnesshood, to reward the virtues of the fair partners to 
whom they are unable to impart the rights of the blood-royal. 

Hi gh-pitched, a. 

1. Oi high pitch acoustically. 

1748 J. Mason Elocui. 7 A Habit of reading in a high- 
pitched KejL 1889 ‘J. S. Winter’ Mrs. Bob (i8gi) lO 
Julia had a very high-pitched voice. 

2. Of lofty tone or character. 

1S93 Shaks. Lucr. 41 _His high-pitch’d thoughts. 1873 
McLaren Serm._ Ser.p. i. 2 The language, .seems much too 
emphatic and high-pitched, to be fully satisfied by a refer- 
ence to anything in this life. 1897 Dowden Fr. Lit. iii. i. 
144 A relief from their fatigue of fine manners and high- 
pitched emotions. 

3. Flighly inclined to the horizon ; steep. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 427 After the decline of 
the Roman Empire, high-pitched roofs were very generally 
introduced. 1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Derbysh. II. 81 "Traces of 
the high-pitched roof. 

High, priest, M'gh-priest. [See High a. 7 .] 
1. A chief priest ; esp. the Jewish chief priest. 
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HIGHT. 


HIGH-PBIESTESS. 

138a WvcupSe/. M^is. III. 517 pe heyje prest Hely. isz6 
r smote the hye prestes servauut. 

tr. Castunhedcds Coiu/. Jd, hid, xvii, 
430, The kings high Priest. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 'Trav. 
(1700) II. 399! he emperor Augustus Csesar, high-priest, &c. 
having conquered Egypt, and united it to the Roman state, 
Miisecrated^ this obelisk to the sun. 1877 P. Thomson in 
j Printers' Aids to Bible 148 To found and establish 
the Asmonsean dynasty of native high-priest-princes, 
b. Applied to Christ as maker of the Atonement. 

iSa6 Tindale Heb. iv. 14 [v. i] Seynge then thatt we have 
a grette hye_ piest whych hath entred heven..lett vs kepe 
cure profession. 1718 Watts Hymn^ With joy we meditate 
the grace Of our High Priest above. 1833 Cruse Eusebius 
X. IV. 412 Otu- first and great High Priest. 

2 . transf. and^^. A hierophant; the head of 
any ‘ cult 

1767 Jtinius Leti. ii. (1804) E r? Just indignation against 
this Junius, this high-priest of envy, malice, and all un- 
charitableness. 1831 Brewster Newton (1855) H- xvi. 118 
The high priest of science found himself the inmate of a 
college. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 106 Ricardo, the 
high-piiest of the bullionists. 

Higll-prie'stess. A chief priestess. Also Jig. 

1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 114 The high Priestesse of 
the new religion. 1647 Stapylton Juvenal 99 This 
grove’s high-priestesse, heaven’s true messenger. 1858 Miss 
Mulock Th. ab. Worn. 244. 

High-prie’stiiood. [CHigh priest - i- - hood.] 
The office of high priest. Also Jig. 

1S3S Coverdale I Macc. vii. 21 Thus Alcimus defended 
his hie presthode. 16^0 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. I ij. He 
denyes Christs Highpriesthood in heaven. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess. Ser. l. xi. (1876) 272 The high-priesthood of the pure 
reason. 1885 Athensum 21 Mar. 373/3 During the high- 
priesthood of John Hyrcanus. 

High-prie’Stly, a. [f. as prec. + -LY 1 .] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a high priest. 

1849 Sidonia SorCf II. 183 Even in that glorious high- 
priestly prayer of His. 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bjpt. 
i. § 5. 41 Authority, .concentrated in high-priestly hands. 

Hi'gh-reaiclling, a. a. lit. That reaches high 
or aloft, b. Jig. Aspiring, ambitions. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. ii. 31 High-reaching Bucking- 
ham growes circumspect. [1667 Milton P. L. n. 644 At last 
appeer Hell bounds high reaching to the hondd Roof.] 1827 
Kedle Chr. y., Whitsun Monday xii. Heroes and Kings, 
obey the charm, Withdraw the proud high-reaching arm. 
1847 Disraeli _ Tancred ii. ix, A being formed for high- 
reaching exploits. 

Hi‘gh.-ridged, a. Also ( 5-8 -rigged. Having 
a high ridge or ridges. 

IS 4 S Ascham Toxoph. (Arb.) 138 A certayne kynde of 
[arrow] heades whyche men call hie rigged, creased, or 
shouldred heades. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), High-crested^ 
or H igh-rigged, a Terra in Archery. 1747 tr. Mem. Nutre- 
Man Court 1 . 13 A narrow, high-ridged nose. 

Hi'gh-rigged, d!. Naut. Having high rigging. 

*79S J- Phillips Hist. Inland Navig. 318 Detriment done 
to the locks and hanks by high-rigged vessels. 

High road, hi'gh-roa:d. [After Highway.] 
A chief or main road ; a highway. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 144 p 2 [We] do not share alike in 
the Division of Her Majesty’s High-Road._ 1763 Johnson 
in Boswell 6 July, The noblest prospect which a Scotchman 
ever sees, is the high road that leads him to England. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 187 Words which he hears In the 
market, wake, high-road, or ploughfield. 1881 Besant & 
Rice Chapl. of Fleet 1, iii, The lane led on to the high-road. 

.. r ■„ 

1793 Holcroft Lavaters Physiog. III. xii. 64, 1 . . will 
travel in the high-road of certainty, and confine myself to 
what is visible. 1839-40 Thackeray Catherine v, I was on 
the high road to fortune. 

tHi-gh -ru:imer. Ohs. A false die loaded so 
as to run on the high numbers ; cf. PIighman. 
So Hi'g'lx-rauming'/^/. a. 

1668 Dryden Evening’s Love iii. i. The hi^-running 
dice. 1670 Cotton Espemon 11. v. 235 False Dice . . the 
high, and the low runners. 1721 J. Dennis II. 407 
(N.) The rhetorical author . . makes use of his tropes and 
figures, which are his high and low runners, to cheat us. 

Hi'gh-se:t, a. 

1 . Set in a high or lofty position. 

1382 Wyclif Job xxxix. 28 In stones he dwellith, and in 
heje sett scarri flintis he bideth. 1763 A. Dickson 'Treat. 
Agric, (ed. 2) 194 If the wrest is high set, the earth of the 
furrow will not touch the hinder part of the mold-board. 

2 . Set in a high key ; high-pitched. Also Jig. 

111631 Drayton Whs. III. 1027 (Jod.) Thy high-set song. 

1698 Norris Pract. Disc. IV. 54 His Spiritual and high-set 
Ear. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 33s Like well-tuned 
Instruments : But . . too high-set for me. 1784 R. Bage 
Barham Downs I. 54 Mr. and Mils. Hunt seemed at present 
too high set for the dull conversation of business. 

t Hi‘glish.ip. Ohs. In 3 heih-, hehscMpe. 
[See -SHIP.] Elevation ; high dignity ; altitude. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 100 Vt of mine heihschipe, c 1230 Halt 
Meid. 5 pe hehschipe of meidenhad. a 1240 Ureisun in 
Cott. Horn. 189 pu hauest . .ti muchele heli-schipe. 

t Hi‘gh-shod, -shoed, a. Ohs. Wearing high 
shoes ; hence, mstic, boorish. (See next.) 

1656 J- Harrington Oceana (1771) 152 (Jod.) Your high- 
shod prerogative and those same slouching fellows, your 
tribuns. 1693 Dryden Persius (1697) 478 The high-shoo’d 
Ploughman. (11716 South Serin. (1717) IV. 497 Who., 
rejoice as much in their homely Dame, and ragged Children, 
together with their High-shoed Companions, as those who 
can. .domineer over Kingdoms. 

tHi'gh-siloe. , 

1 . One who wears high shoes, as rustics did in the 
17th c, ; hence, a rustic, countryman, plain man. 


[1603 Breton Packet Lett. Wks. (1879) 49 Countryman! s 
Let. to Sweetheart) If my high shooes come home on 
Saturday, He see thee on Sunday.] 1650-66 Wharton 
Poetns Wks. (1683) 340 The Wary-High-Shooe, who so 
Idoliz’d The Covenant, that equally he priz’d It with his 
Bible. 1651 Cleveland Rebel Scot Poems 34 _What all 
those wild Collegiates had cost 'The honest High-shoes. 
1679 Observ. last Dutch Wars 4 Our Justices.. in the more 
weighty points of the Law, would be baffled upon the Bench 
by every High-shooe. 1695 Euq. Anc. Const. Eng, 45 
Whereby we of the high shoos, would be made as c.Tpable 
of judging. . as the best gentleman of you all. 

2 . pi. High shoon used attrib. = Rustic, boorish. 
High-shoon-man, a mstic, an agricultural labourer. 

1654 Whi jlock Zootomia 251 As if there were no medium 
between High-shoon Language, and that of the Buskin and 
Stage. 1664 Evelyn Pdwiown Pref. (1729) 5(3 This Improve- 
ment would be generally obstructed by the Tenant and 
High-shoon-men. 1676 Marvell Mr. Sinirke 52 He came 
with two Reprobates of his own Heresy into a little . . Shire 
of Italy and . . seduced three most simple high-shoon Bishops, 

Hi-gh-soujnding, a. 

1 . Emitting a high or loud sound; highly sonorous. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. cl. 5 Praise ye him with high 

sounding cymbals. 1717 Fenton Poems 212 (Jod.) When 
his highsounding lyre his valour rais’d. 1^84 Cowper Task 
y. 681 Ah, tinkling cymbal and high-sonndmg brass. Smitten 
in vain 1 

2 . Having an imposing or pretentions sound. 

1784 De Lolme Eng. Const, i. ii. (ed. 4) 33 Vested with more 

high-sounding prerogatives, a 1862 Buckle Czz/zVfz. (1869) 
III. iii. 131 They had high-sounding titles. 1877 E. R. 
CoNDER Bos. Faith iv. 145 What real meaning is theie in 
the highsounding phrase, so often repeated, ‘ Knowledge of 
things in themselves ’ ? , 

Hitgh-sprrited, a. Possessing or marked by 
a lofty, courageous, or bold spirit ; mettlesome. 

(21631 Drayton Wks. I. 113 (Jo(l.) A lady’s sleeve high- 
spirited Hastings wore. 1660 Milton Free Commw. Wks. 
(1851) 451 Of all Governments a Commonwealth aims most 
to make the People flourishing, vertuous, noble and high- 
spirited. _ 1777 Robertson Hist. Amer. (17S3) II. 216 Too 
high-spirited to be passive instruments in his hand. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) II. 13 Three hundred high-spirited 
stallions. 1887 jESsopp.<4zr(t(fi' iv. 110 She was an auda- 
cious, high-spirited little woman. 

Hence Highspi'ritedrtess. 

1647 Trapp Comm, i Cor. xiv. 36 Take heed lest God for 
your_ariogancy and high spiritedness lay you low enough. 

Hi'gll-ste:ppe 3 ?. A horse which lifts its feet 
high from the ground in walking and trotting; 
transf. a person of stately walk or bearing. So 
Hi‘g'h,-ste:ppiiig' a. 

1S60 Mrs. Riddell Too Muck Alone xxix, [The beauty] 
which makes a woman be called, when young and in good 
action, ‘showy’ and ‘a high-stepper’. 1880 Ovwa Moths 
II. 34 She drove, .very high-stepping English horses, 1886 
‘ Maxwell Gray ’ Silence Dean Maitland I. i. 9 A dog-cart, 
drawn by a high-stepping chesnut. Ibid, 10 Sending the 
high-stepper flying along the level down-road like the wind. 

•f Hi*gh.-sto:inached, a. Ohs. or arch. [See 
Stomach.] Of high courage or spirit; high- 
spirited, haughty. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, no A man very wel boi ne , , 
but no better borne then high stomacked. a 1592 H. Smith 
Wks. (1867) II. 237 These nought-fearing fellows, these nigh- 
stomached men, which desire danger, I393SHAKS.yTzc/j. 11, 
I. i. 18 High stomackd are they both, and full of ire. 1786 
tr. Beck/ordls Vathek (1868) 103 In this deputation were 
some high-stomached sheiks, who .. scrupled not to speak 
their opinion. 1894 Charles T. C. James Miss Precocity 
IT, ii. 24 He said she was ‘high-stomached’. Very remark- 
able way of putting it. .wasn’t it? 

Hi'gh'Strai:ned, Highly strained ; forced. 

1659 D. Pell Ivipr. Sea Ded. A iij b. The Age wee live 
in is all for novelties, and high-strained Jigs of Musick. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. log The high strain’d para- 
doxes of old philosophy. 1748 Hartley Observ. Plan 1. iv. 
449 The high-.strained Encomiums, .paid to Learning. 

High street. [See S’bbeet.] In OE., and 
often down to 17th c., A highway, a main road, 
whether in country or town ; now, very generally, 
the proper name {High Street) of that street of a 
town which is built upon a great highway, and is 
(or was originally) the principal one in the town. 

In OE. times often applied to one of the Roman Ronds or 
‘ Streets ’ ; it remains as the name of one of these, and of 
the mountain over which it passes in Westmorland. 

?c 1000 Charter of Oswald, Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 246 To 
3®re heahstrmte. c 1200 'Brin. Coll. Horn. 89 pat burh folc 
hihten pe he3e strete. (11300 Cursor M. 8071 tGutt.) pai 
went ham forth pe hie strete [Cott. pe mikel stret]. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. XII. 105 Ri3t as syjte serueth a man to se 
pe heighe strete. 1535 Coverdale Job xxiii. ii My fete 
kepe his path, his hye strete haue I holden. 1548 Hall Chron. 
K, Ediu. IV, 210 Broughte. .through the hygh streates 
of London, too the cathedrall church of sainct Paule. 1563 
W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 38b, The railke way.. is the high 
street in Heaven that goeth streight to Jiipiters palace. 
i6o6 N. Riding Rec. (1883) I. 36 Yarnie Bndge being a 
common and most necessarie passage, .and being His 
high streete. _ 1671 Milton Samson 1599 The morning 
trumpets festival proclaimed Through each high street. 
1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 69/2 High Streets., are 
designed for some certain purpose, especially any public 
one ; as, for instance, those which lead to some Temple, or 
to the Course for Races, or to the Place of Justice. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 208 'The Catholics were al- 
lowed . . to carry the host in procession anywhere except in 
the high streets of royal burghs. 1896 Oxford Sights 
Scenes 185 High Street being called ‘ the High’. The usage 
is similar with other well-known streets in Oxford. 

t Higllt, shf Ohs. Forms : 3-4 hiht, 3-5 
hijt (-e), 3-6 bight, (4 hit) ; ilc. 4-5 hioht 4.-6 


hecht, (5 heychb, height, heght). [f. Hight 

0.1 : a northern form (instead of the original OE. 
hdl, ME, Hote) ; after 15th c. only Sc. Cf. Ee- 

BIGHT j/z.] 

1 . A command, order. 

<11300 Cursor M. 19330 (Edin.) We . . jiu forbede pur3 pe 
hl3te of bissophede, pat 3ie in name of pat Ihesu Be no^te to 
preche sa bald, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Petrus 335 Clristis 
hecht for to fulfill, pan paid to Rome com petir till. 

2 , A promise; a vow, 

<11300 Cursor PI. 783 pis hight .. was fill fals and fikel. 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Plachor 1162 His hicht pat he mad 
to me. c 1400 Apal. Loll. 4 Aftir his hijt and couenaund. 
CI423 Wyntoun Cron, viii, xviii. 12 In pat Heycht he wes 
noucht lele. c 1470 Harding Chron. CLXxiv. xi. He hight 
the Kyng. .& held nothing his hight. 1533 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. III. 23 Oft syis fair hechtis makis fuillis fane. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 30 Ane donation is vndeistand, to he ane 
hecht or hair promise, rather then ane trew or effectuall 
gift. 1808-23 Jamieson, Hecht, heycht .. this word is still 
used, Lothian. [1862 Hislop Prov. Scotl. 59 Fair hechts 
mak fools fain.] 

t Hight, highth, Ohs. Forms: i hisfi, 
3 hihSe, 4 hihte, (hithte), 5 hy3t. [OE. higld, f. 
higian to Hie, with suffix -th later -t after gh ; cf. 
FIeight.] Exertion, impetuosity, haste, 

C1030 Gloss. vcL Zsch. f Hr deutsches Alterth. XXXI. 14 
A cutis nisibus, mid scearpum higSum. a izz^Aucr. R. 324 
Schrift schal beon on hihSe imaked. a 1223 Juliana 77 
pe reue . . leup for hih^e wi 5 lut men into a hat. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. no For non hithte that he hath ne sytht 
me hym ner shake, c 1430 Myrc 559 Wheper pe wordes were 
seyde a-ry5t. And not turnet in pat hyjt. 

f Hight, sb.^ Ohs. Forms: i hyht, (hilit), 
a huht (//), 3 Onn. Mhlrt, hi5t(e. [OE. hyht 
:— OTeut. *Jmhti- from root Img- of hycgait to 
think, hope. Cf. High i 5 .l] Hope, glad expecta- 
tion ; gladness, joy. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 165 De biS ponne hyht and gefea. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) c.xiii. 20 [cxv. ii] Hio hyht heora habban on 
Drihten. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 97 [He] ^ifS heoni for3ifnesse 
and huht and heoie jeomerinde mod iliSegaS. c 1200 Ormin 
3S16 Hihht & hope o Drihlitin God. <r 1230 Owl 4 Night. 
272 Hit is min hijte, hit is mi wune. Ibid, iioi An hadde 
soppe blisse and hqte. 

Hight, sb.^ and a., var. of Height sh. and a. 

Hight, ^^.1 arch. Forms : see below. [A Com. 
Tent. vb. ; orig. reduplicated; O'E. hdi-an, pa, t, 
heht, contr. hdl, pi. hehton, Mton, pa. pple. hdieit 
= OFris. hSla, OS. hUan (MLG. hdten, MDu. 
heeten, heilen, Dn. heeien), OHG-. heiggan, (MHG. 
heizpn, Ger. heiszen), ON. heita (Sw. heta. Da. 
hede), Goth, haitan, pa. t. haihait, pi, -uni, pa. 
ppl. haitans, to call by name, to name, call to 
come or do something, bid, command. Of this 
vb. the Old Teutonic medio-passive voice, Goth. 
haitada, pi. hailanda (pres, t.), remained in OE. 
as hdtle, pi. hdtton (pres, and pa. t.), being the 
only trace of this voice in English. In the other 
Teutonic langs. the passive y'erw had been lost, or 
rather blended with that of the active, but the sense 
remained, as one of the uses of the verb, which was 
thus both ‘ to call ’ and ‘ to be called ’. In ME. 
the same fate befell the passive form, so that here 
also the active haten, hight, came to be both ‘ lo 
call ’ and ‘ lo be called the latter being the chief 
use in later times. In addition to this curious 
confusion, the active forms themselves suffeied a 
remarkable series of changes, resuiting finally in 
the entire loss of the present stem, and the substi- 
tution of that of the pa. t. The original pres, hate 
and pa. pple. hdtm regularly became in ME. Iidte, 
hhte{n (to ^1456), northern hate, hdte(it. The 
rediipl. pa. t. heht (Goth, haihait = *hehait) gave 
ME. hejt, hiht, hight ; the contracted hit gave ME. 
hit, heet, hete (to c 1470). Thus, the normal ME, 
inflexion was hole, hit or hight, hote{ii', but this 
was, from an early date, disturbed by the influence 
of ‘levelling’, and of various assumed analogies. 
From 4:1200 the anomalous pa. t. heht often took, 
like the weak vbs., final -e, the loss of which, how- 
ever, in 15th c., again made the form hight. About 
1300, the pres. t. took (in midi, dial.) the vowel of 
the past, and became hete, heet{e, which survived 
to the 1 6th c. Farther north, tlie pres, assumed 
the form of the redupl. pa. t., and became hight, 
hicht, hecht, still extant in Sc. in sense ‘ promise ’. 
Both forms of the pa. t. hit and hight also passed 
over into the pa. pple., where hight is still a well- 
known archaism. Dialectally, or by individual 
writers, this is extended as highted. There are 
various other anomalies ; for which see the Forms 
below. The only parts of the vb. which remain 
in literary use are the pa. pple. hight ‘ called’, 
and the kindred pa. t. hight ‘ was called both con- 
scious archaisms unknown to ordinary prose. In 
the dialects otlier forms and senses survive.] 

A. Illustration of Forms, 

1 . Present stem. a. 1 'h&t-, 2-5 hat-, 3-5 h6t-, 
(3 boat-, 5 hoot-). 

86-3 
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HIGHT. 


cSgj K. /Elfred Gregory's Past. Pret. 3 Alfred kyning 
hateo gretan Wasi feiS biscep. Ibid. Iviii. 443 Dryhten hwa2t 
haetbt ou me don? c 1000 Ags. Cos/i. Matt. xiv. 28 Hat me 
cuman to ))e [Lindis/. G. haat meli ^ecumte to 5 e]. c logo 
Byrht/trth’sHandbociaAuf'lia (1885) VIII. 303 J>a;t set [je 
man haet Solaris, c iijrs Lamb. Horn. 15 God almilitin ^eliat 
don bin god on-3ein his uuel. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 201 
Alle bileffutle ich hole Jjus waken, a izzs Ancr. R. 186 So 
hat owr ueder ou. 1258 Eng. Proclam. Hen. Ill, 1 . 6 We 
willen and hoaten hast alle vre treowe heom healden dead- 
liche ifoan. ci3zo R. Brunne Medit. 240 Thys y 3o\v 
liote. 14.. Wy clips Deut. xxiii. 23 marg., Of him that 
hootith, and fulfillith it not. C1440 Promp. Parv. 249/2 
Hotyn or make beheste, promitto. c 1475 Assembl. Ladies 
6S9 Now good, tell on, I hate you, by saynt Jame. 

/ 3 . ?3, 4-6 hete, 5-6 lieete, (?3, 4-5 heit). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3427 Heit \Fair/. hete] me truli, wit 
coucnand. U1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 148 His help I 
50W hete. C1386 Chaucer Man of Lauds T. 23S But 0011 
auow to gvete god I heete [7'. r. hete]. t X460 Towneley 
iJ/]'ril.(Suitees) 72 Oylle of mercy I can hym heyt. Ibid. 74 
A child to here thou me hetj's, How shuld it be? 1549-62 
Sternhold&H. Hj.cxlx.76 As thou to me thy seuiant hetest. 

7. 3-4 hilLt, liigtj 4- tLight, (4 hite, liyte, 4-5 
hyght, 5 ]ii5te) ; Sc. 4- hicht, kecht, (4-5 hiychtj 
5-6 heght, 6 heyclit). 

<21300 Cursor M. 5431 (Cott.) Tmli now i fie hight \_Golt. 
hite]. Ibid. 24890 (Edin.) bu sal nu hiht and vow me 
lier. <21340 Hampole Psalter Prol. 21 Hyghtand ioy til 
lyghtwismen. 1375 Barbour Bruce xii. 318, I liecht heir, 
in my lawte. £1430 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 5782 Heie I 
hight arnendement. C1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 34 
And heclit thame giftis, howbeid je gif tliame nocht. 1363 
Golding Ovid’s Met. vii. 11593) 169 And as for leach, was 
none th.at helpe could hight. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 25 To 
Hight (Curab.), to promise or vow. _ 1789 Burns 5 Carlines 
xi. He wadna hecht them courtly gifts . . But he wad hecht 
an honest heart. 187a Blackie Lays Highl. 3 Molaise .. 
Hights me go, and I obey. 

2 . Past tense, a. sir. i heht, 3 liie5t, (heitt), 

4 ]ie5t, heyckt, hi3t, 4-5 higkt ; also weak 2-3 
kelite, 3 kselite, kahte, kaette, keitte, 3-4 kihte, 
3-5 4-5 kigkte, kygkte, 5 ke^tejkegkte; 

tindetennined 6- kigkt, (kygkt), &. kecht, 
(kegkt). 

a 1000 Andreas 365 (Gr.) He heht englas him to cuman. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 121 Summe . . hehien hine aiedan. 
n IZOO Moral Ode 268 A 1 bet be labe gast hechte to. c 1230 
Meid. Maregrete viii, E heitt hem aquelle. Ibid. Iv, Oli- 
hrius heitte be mai ut of prisun don. c 1230 Gen. <,$• E.x. 218 
And hiejt him ded he sulde hen. a 1300 Cursor M. 15660 
Has bod ntt ttl forgeten bat bou hight. c 1300 Harrow. 
Hell 231 That I hihte the In the old lawe, thou dudest me. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. III. 9 As be kyng hihte. 1373 Bar- 
bour Brncc X. 262 He his man hecht for till be. C137S Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Symon 4 - Judas 122 He heycht to mend his 
slat._ c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1 . 101 pat he hi5t hem 
graciously. 1:1440 York Myst. xliv. 49 He highte vs fro 
hiume for to hyde. C1440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 284 pe porter 
hiSte for to do it. c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 8180 Wele 
he hight, hot euyl did lie. 1460 Capgrave Chron. 263 Not- 
withstanding that the kyng hite him this, he vas exiled. 
1357 Totieli's Misc, (Arb.) 249 Hopefull youth that higth 
me health. 1378 Ps. li. in Scot. Poems x6tk C. 11 . 114 Tliou 
heght to Ahraham anone, Isack his eldest son. 1793 Burns 
Meg o' the Mill 9 The Miller he hecht her a heart leal and 
loving. [1841 hight : see B. 3 j 3 c.] 

; 3 . sir. I k^t, 2-4 het, 4-5 keet, kett ; also 3 
keitt, (? weak), 3 keitte, 4 kete, 4-5 kette. 

cgoo tr. BsidcCs Hist. ili. xii. [xiv.] (i8go) 194 ptes b^ hine 
slean het. a 1000 Cxdmon's Gen. 2613 (Gr.) lie het his 
nanian Adam. C1173 Lamb. Horn. 7 pe wite5a het bet we 
sculde makien his styes, c 1290 Beket 806 in S. Eng. Leg. 
h 129 Heo heten him don heom sikernesse. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (i8io) 273 pre days trewe be Inglis him hete. 13. . 
Guy IVarw.iJi..) 204 To him he cleped Gij, And him hete 
and comandi. 13. . Gam. ^ Gr. Kn.t. 4 48 Loke, Gawan, 
bou be graybe to go as bou hettez. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XX. 271 Enuye. .beet freres to go to scole. 1393 Ibid. C. ir. 
17 He het be elemenles to helpe 30W alle tymes. c 1430 
Syr Tryam. 1043 When thou haste done that thou hett. 
1460 Lyheaus Disc. 206 Kyng Artour . , Hette of the table 
rounde Four the beste knyglites. .Arme Lyheaus. 

7. erron. 6 kote, 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 164 A sheplieard trewe, 
yet not so true, as he that earst 1 hole. 

3 . Pa. pple. a. i (3e)k4tea, 2-3 (50-, i-)kat0ii, 
3-4 katen, 4-5 kate ; 2 -6 (50-, y-, i-)kot0n, 
(y-, i-)kote. 

c888 IC. JElfred Boeth, i. | i Da wtes sum consul . . Boe- 
tius waes haten. C973 Rushw. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 16 Monn 
se waes haten harrabas [Hatt. G. 3ehaten]. 1134 0 . E. 
Chron. an, 1132 An prior of S' Neod, Martin was 3ehaten. 
c 1173 Coil. Horn. 2ig Heq was 5ehoten leolit berinde. 
C117S Lamb. Hom.qj He is ihate on grekisc paraclitus. 
c IZOO Ormin 52(00 He wass hatenn Helyseow. c 1203 Lay. 
3156 pekinge of Bruttaine be Leir is haten. cizSo Meld. 
Maregrete 1, De vie of one meidan was hoten Maregrete. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 80 A lordyng of be Romaynes, bat 
y hole was Galle. a 1300 K. Hern 201 Horn ihc am ihote. 
<11300 Cursor M. 14303 His nam was haten caiphas. Ibid. 
19465 pat ilk bat ban wasjiate saul. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 
I. 6i A vviht bat wrong is I-hote. c 1373 Sc, Leg. Saints, 
Johannes 63 pat hatine wes deine drusiane. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve's T. 21 His name was hoote [v.r. hoten] deynous 
Symkyn. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 , 55 A lord, whiche Phorceus 
Was hole. 01400 Solomon's Bk. Wisd. 156 He was yhote 
kmas. 131^ Douglas .Mneis iii. i. 25 Our fiiendlie goddis, 
Penates bait \rime estait]. a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary 
111. i. in Hail. Dodsley XII. 255 Aldeisgate Is hoten so 
fmm one that Aldrick hight. 

0 , 3^5 kattert (-ia'), 4-5 katte. Chiefly north. 
[7 from the passive form hr^ls, or shortened from haten.} 
<11300 Cursor M, 9345 (Cott.) pe toper was hatten soth- 
fastnes. 1375 Barbour Brttce xiv. 376 Thomas of dwn 
hattyn wess he. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 97 pe tour is 


i-cleped and hatte Babel, a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. (1867) II The hecunde dedelysynne es liattene enuy. 
c 1430 St. Cnthbert His name was hattyn culhiede. 

7. 4 keiten, keitj kete, kett(e, 4-5 (9 dial.) 
ket. 

<1 1300 Cursor M. 1524 (Cott.) Sco was heiten \v.r. cald(e] 
noema. Ibid. 14783 (Gott.) Ouper es he piophete, Or yii.sl 
himself to man es hete. c 1340 Ibid. 265B (Trin.) As I bifore 
haue hette {v.ir. hight, he3t, hith] to pe- Ibid. 12820 (Trin.) 
pat longe was belt [v.rr. hight, hyt] now comen es. c 1460 
Totuncley Myst. tSurtees) 39 So have I hot. 1853 Waugh 
Lane. Life (1857) 65 A lawm, fause owd felly, het an elder. 

5 . ?3, 4- kigkt, (4 ke5t, kikt, kitk, kite, 
4-5 kigt, -e, kygt, ykigkt, yky3t, ikigkt, 4-6 
kygkt, 5 keigkt, -SV. 4- kickt, keckt, 7 kegkt). 

<11300 Cursor M. 1276 (Cott.) pe oile me was hight [v.fT. 
he;t, het] o meici. /bed. 25(90 (Gott.) As it was bile bifor pas 
dais. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 107 [God] has hight him yit 
par to pe hlise of heven. c 1374 Ciiauceu Ti-oylns v. 540 O 
lious of housses, whilom best yhight ! c 1386 — Erankl. T. 
595 Wei ye wool what ye han hight \v.rr. hy3t, hi3t, hiht]. 
a 1400 Pistill ofSeesan 14 He bed a wif hyt Susan, c 1475 
Ratif CoilMar 449, I sail hald that I haue liecht. 1513 
Douglas AEneis i. i. 19 Thair was anc aiiciant ciete hecht 
Cartage. 1363 in B. Googe's Eglogs etc. (Arb.) 81 Happye 
(Googe) he maye be hyght. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ix. 59 
Anauncient bookc, hight Briton moniments. <11605 Mont- 
gomerie Wee haue heght to Mahoun, for hand- 

sell, this hair. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 106 A cunning man, 
hight Sidrophel. 1812 Bvron Ch. Har. 1. iii, Cliiide Harold 
was he hight. 1863 Baring-Gould Iceland 116 A glen which 
. . has been hight the Vale of Shadows. 

e. 4 *keht0d, (ketkede), 6-7 kigkted, 6’<c. 
8-9 keektod. 

c 1300 Havelok 531 Hwan pe swike him hauede hethede, 
pat he shulde him forth lede. 1383 Stanyiiurst HLeieis 
III. (Alb.) 77 For those plats Strophades in languadge 
Gieekish ar highted. 1^2 Fulbecke Pandcctcs 83 So 
Aisaces . . was . . highted a lawfull king, a 1833 J. Ballan- 
tvne in Whistle- Binkie (Scot. Songs) Ser. i. 33 Mony big 
loons hae hechted to wyle her awa. 

4 . Passive : see B. 5. 

B. Signification. 

1. trans. f 1 . To command, bid ; to order, or- 
dain. Constr. with person and tking, or pers. and 
inf. or clause ; also with thing only, and ahsol. Ol>s. 

a goo Charter (Th.) 47 (Bosw.) [He] heht Sect he cuome to 
him. c 1000 jElfric Horn, I. 394 We dydon swa swa t\i 
us hete. — Gram. xxl. (Z.) 125 Mid Sam gemete we hataS 
oSre menu don sum Sing. Ibid., Gehwa htet oSerne, _na 
hyne sylfne. riiys Lamb. Horn. 31 penne pe preost hine 
hat a3efen pa ehte. C1200 Trin. Coll. Hoen.oxs He ne 
wile don pal god him het . . and doS bat pe deuel het. 
C127S Lay. 31552 We beop icome ase pou hauest i-hote. 

<t 130a Yo.v <5- Wolf 36 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Be stille, icii 
hole, a Codes nome ! c t^oo Beket ao^g (Percy) We hotep 
pe ek ill his half pat pu assoilli also pe Bischop [etc.]. 
C13S0 Will. Palerne 1082 [He] het hem alle hise pider as 
haide as pei ini5t. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 17 He hihte 
pe eorpe to seruen ow vchone. Ibid. in. 9 CorteisHche pe 
Clerk po as pe kyng hihte, Tok pe Mayden bi pe Middel. 
1377 Ibid. B. u. 218 He was .. Ouer al yhowted and yhote 
Lrusse. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 411 Jif pe prince of 
pe lend bote, Briddes syngep wip mery note. 1447 Boken- 
iiAM Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 5 Lete hem be hete Thedyr 
to here and there to lete The same thyng. 14.. Siac. 
Roene 804 in Pol. Rel. ijr L. Poenzs 141 He hett also that 
men shoulde to chyiche goo. 1872 [see A. 17]. 

■pi). To bid come, call, summon. (Only in OE. 
and arch, in Spenser.) Obs. 

<11000 Daniel 532 Da waes to Sam dome Daniel haten. 
1391 Spenser Dapim. ii Ne let the Sacred Sisters here be 
. hight, Though they of sorrowe heavilie can sing. 

2 . To promise, to vow ; to pledge oneself. 
(Constr. as in i.) Obs. exc. Sc. 

a 900 Cynewulf Juliana 33 Gif pu to stemrangode. .hwtsS 
haepen-weoh, c 1200 Ormin 4922 patt tatt icc het Drihhtin. 
C120S Lay. 23384 5 et ich wulle haten inaie. C1230 Gen. ^ 
Ex. 4098 De lond hoten sal hem ben giuen. a 1300 Ceersor 
M. 3429 (Gott.) Plite me.treuli pu pi selue Sal me wid min 
eldris delue. C1340 Cursor M. 3886 (Fairf.) pou sal haue 
lachel as I pe hyt. cxyjs Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista xo2z 
Bath gold and fe Hechtand hyme in-to plente. c 1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 30 We pat hoten grete avowis to 
voiden . . siiknessis. c 1386 Cuauccr Man of Lauds T. 236 
Oon auow to grete god I heete. ri4oo Maundev. Pref. 
(Roxh.) 2 pis es pe land pat es hight til vs in heritage. 
£■1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 44 That he may lie Esaw, 
That us bothe hetes bale to brew, c 1470 Harding Chron. 
CLxviii. vi. Ever y» kyng Edward hight men greate hyie 
Hym for to take. iS77”87 FIarrison Englaeid i. vii. in 
HoUnshed 15 He was so desperatelie wounded, that no man 
hight him life. 1724 Ramsw Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 182 
Rob my eem hecht me a stock. i8zg in Chambers Scott. 
Songs 40 Hope aye hechts his safe return, 
f 3 . parenthetical. To assure (one that it is as 
one says) : cf ' I promise you.’ Obs. 

13. . E. E. Allit. P. A. 402 Flaysteiful mod & hyge pryde 
I hete pe ani heteily haled here. C13S0 Will. Palerne 1123 
So harcle pei hyed pan, i hole pe for sope. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce vn. 156 'The kyng, that hungry wes, I hicht. c 1420 
Pallad. on Hiisb. ill. 936 Also this y yow hete I preued 
haue. 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. i. x.xxiii, Baith aixtree and 
quheillis of gold, I hole. 1313 Scot. Field 257 in Chethain 
Misc. (1S56) II, I will wynde you to wreke, wees, 1 you heete. 

4 . To call, to name. (Now only in pa. pplel) 
arch. 

c 893 K. iEtFRED Oros. I. i. § 17 Da deor hi hatap hranas. 
C117S Lamb. Horn, 77 pu scald .. here knaue child, and 
haten hit helend. C120S Lay. 2857 To hire he hefde loue, 
and Itefdi heo hehte. a 1225 Juliana 53 Satlianas pat tu 
leuest upon & ti feader hatest. C13S0 Will. Palerne 405 
pat menskful mayde Melior was hoten. c 1430 Si. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 477 A bischop hight Eugenius. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 145 Emanuelle is hete His name for to lere. 


1580 Sidney Ps. xxiv.vi, Even ITe the King of glory hight. 
1583 S'i'ANYiiunsT AEncis i. (Arb.) 26 Thee Romans of his 
owue name, Romulus, highting. 1603 Vers'iegan Dec. 
Intell. (1634) 83 The nether Saxon.s .me hight now Fiiesians. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (182.1.) 83 A little pest, liiglit 
Tommy Mooie. 1843 Hood Recife Civtlh. 39 Look at the 
polish’d nations hight The civilized. 

II. intr . ; in oiigin mcdio-passivc. 

6. To call oneself, be called, have or bear the 
name. (Now only in the archaic pa. t. hight.) 

a, Oiig. in forms tepr. the OTeut. passiv'u. Colli, 
pres. t. haitada, -anda. Pres, and jia. t. i katte, 
pi. -on, 2-5 katte, pi. -en, 4-5 hette, katt, hat, 
kett. The forms with & were prob. influenced by 
those in 0 {b). 

£.•897 K.zElfhei) Gregory’s Past.\m\. 44s On liiem hoLiiin 
3 e hatton Apocalipsin. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. .xiii. 53 Hu 
ne hatte hys moclor Maria? c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 13 pe 
six werkes of brihtnesse hatten pus. Ibid. Sg Bethfage . . 
hatte pe pi op. <11300 Cursor M. 3948 ‘Tel me 11am’, he 
said, ‘(]uat es pin? ’ ‘ lacoh i halt ’ [w.rx. hate, het]. Ibid. 
14218 Thomas pat hette didimus. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 22 Oxen hate pe tout), per pe body felle._ 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XVI. IS Herte hatte pe [hjerher pat it in growetli. 
1398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. i. (Tollem. MS.), A man 
hat [153S hight, 1382 is called] antiapos in Grew, c 1430 
Chev. Assigne zye Betryce she hette. c 1430 St. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 377 Hardebrechins pe cite hatte. c 1460 Towneley 
Myst. (Surtees) 8 A good yoman my master hat. 

(b) Extended to infinitive ; and sometimes in 
indicative with person-endings. 

C12S0 Gen. <5- Ex. 813 Dal bur3e .. atteS carlalharhe. 

<7 1300 Cursor M. 3948 (Cott.) lacob ya, Sal pou n.i langer 
hetten [v.rr. hat, be calcl] sua. c xyi,alhid. 2650 (Triii.) And 
seide pou heltest now abrahame. c 1380 Wyci.if Serm. Sel. 
Wks. 1 . 365 Zacarie . .tolde what pe child shulde hatte. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 4257 Not Delphon but Doels sum demyt hit to 
het. c 1460 Towneley Myst. (Surtees) 74 Godes son shalle 
he hat [rime that]. 

0 . Already in OE. the passive infinitive had to 
he supplied hy the active kd,tan, ME. hoten, 
north, kate ; and from an early date in ME., the 
passive forms began to yield to the corresponding 
active ones : (ft) in Pres. 1. i kdtan, 3-5 k6te(n, 
north. 3-5 kate, (4-6 kait). (By Spenser also erro- 
neously in pa. t.) lb) in Pa. t. ket, kete ; later also 
in pres. t. if) in Pa. t. kigkte (etc.), later kigkt 
(the only part still in archaic use), (t/) From 14th 
to 1 8th c. hight was extended to the pres. t. (some- 
times with person-endings), and to the infinitive. 

a. a 1000 Cxdmotis Gen. 344 Se hehsta hatan sceolJe 
Satan siSSan. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 127 pis child shal 
hoten godes prophete. a 1300 Cursor M. 4752 (Cott.) In pe 
flum pat bait pe nile. Ibid. 2650 (Gdtt.) And said he suld 
hate [v.rr. hatte, hat] ahraham. 1393 Langl. P, PI. C. in. 31 
Filins del he hotep. ?rt 1400 Arthur 613 Now hyt hootep 
Glastyngbuvy. icisii istEng. Bk. Amcr. (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 
Oon aforemontayen and booth caput vitide. 11513 Douglas 
ABneis 1. Prol. 244 That in the text of Virgill . , Halt 
Deiphebe. Ibid. ii. 58_ Quhilkis, eist, south, and waist 
wyndis bait [v.r. hate] with ws. 1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
Sept. rg4 Lowder (for so his dog hole). 1590 — F. Q. l. xi. 29 
It rightly hot The well of life. 

b. a 117S Cott. Horn. 227 His sune hete arfaxat. a 1300 
K. Horn 9 Godhild het his quen. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) I. 115 In pat mount was pe litel strete of preostes, 
pat heet_Be[th]phage. c 1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. (E.li.T.S.) i 
[An] heighe man in Irland,_pat het dermod Maemorgh. 
1470-85 Malory A rtlmr vn. ii, What heteth your lady and 
where dwelleth she ? 

C. <E 1225 Juliana 5 Hire fleschliche feader affiican hehte. 
cizgo A. Eng. Leg. I. 67/6 pat heijte Maximian. <71300 
Cursor M. 633 (Cott.) par for hight [v.r. he^t] sco virago. 
<71300 Ibid. 2594 (Gott.) Saie. .had.. an hand womman pat 
agar hite. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 9426 Siie 
Bertel pen hat pat on, pat oper heyghte sire lordon. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 719 At this gentil hostelrye That higlite 
[v.rr. hy^te, hiht] the Tahaid. 1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 
13 Bathe highte sommetyme Athamannus Cyte. 1313 Brad- 
shaw St. Werburge i. 314 The quene ofeest-Englaiide saynt 
Heryswith she hyght. _ 1333 SxEWAp Cron. Scot. (1858) I. 6 
In Grece. .duelt ane king, the quhilk_ hecht zEalus. 1663 
Butler i. i. 152 In School-Divinity as able As he that 
hight h-refrcigable. 1714 Gay Sheph. Week 11. 20 A Lass 
that Cic’ly hight, had won his Heart. 1841 Longf. Childr. 
Lord's Supper Father he hight and he was in the parish. 

_d. c 1340 Cursor M. 3946 (Fairf.) Tel me man quat pou 
hi3t. 1:1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. Prol. 423 That highten 
Balades, Roundels, Virelayes. c 1386 — Knt.’s T, 6gg But 
thei as I was wont to highte Arcite, Now highte I Philo- 
strate noght woith amyte. cx^'yo Syr Gener. xCAs ‘What 
dooth he hight’, she seid, ‘Madame?' ci44o York Myst. 
xxvi. 225 What hytist thou? 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cl.xiii, 201 Sir, sayde he, I hyght I ohan of Helenes, hut what 
is your name? <71336 Calislo ^ Mel. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 56 
Sent. What hight she? Cal. Melibasa is her name. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso i. Argt. i He sends them to the fort that 
Sion hights. a i6io Healey Cebes (1636) 122 Shee that 
teareth her hayre, hight Sorrow. 1641 Prynne Aniip. 154 
Hightest thou Vrse? Have thou Gods curse. <ti643W. 
Cartwright Ordinary il. ii. in Hazl, Dodsley'X.ll. 241 How 
highleth she, say you? 

U III. 6. XJsedhy Spenser as pseudo-archaism 
in various senses not otherwise exemplified : a. 
to direct; b. to commit; C. to name, designate, 
mention; d. to mean, purport. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 164 A shepherd trewe, yet 
not so true Ashe that earst 1 hote. Ibid. Sept. 172 Say it 
out, Diggon, what euer it hight. For not hut well mought 
him hetight. 1590 — F. Q. 1. iv. 6 Yet charge of them was 
to a Porter hight. 1396 Ibid, iv. x, 38 An hundred brasen 
caudrons bright.. Every of which was to a damzell hight. 
Ibid.y. xi, S But the sad steele seizd not, where it was hight, 
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Uppon the childe, but somewhat short did fall. Ibid. vi. vii. 
31 She could or save or spill whom she would hight. 

Hence f Hi-g'hting- (hetiiig, betting, hoting, 
becbting), vbl. sl>. Obs., bidding or promising ; 
cojicr. a promise, a vow. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 785 (Gott.) pis heting . . was bath fals 
and fikil. Ibtd, 792 (Gott.) Sum of he hoting was gain sau. 
a Psalter xxw. ii paierewitnes of his hight- 

ynge. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 33 God is trewe in his 
heetynge. c 1440 Yorji Myst, xlviii. 201 My hetyng haly 
schall I fulfille. a. 1300 Knt. .5- Wife 47 in Hazl. E. P. P. 
II. 18 This kny3t . . thou3t to fulfyl his hettynge. rtiS7S 
Diurn. Occurr. (1833) 300 He promittit in hechtmg to caus 
the toun men doe or die. 

t Hight, z '.2 Obs. In I bybtan, 3 bitten. 
\ 0 'E. kyhtaityi. hyht'Rmm sb.^ intr. To hope, 
anticipate something with hope or joy ; to rejoice, 
exult. 

lxxxiii[i]. 2 Heoite min and flaesc 
hyhtao georne, on hone lifgendan leofan Drihten. Ibid. xc[i]. 
14 He hyhte to me. a 1250 Owl <5- Night. 437 Ech wi3t is 
glad for mine hinge.. And hi3te|j a3en mine kume. 
t Hight, z '.3 Obs. Forms : 2-3 hibten, buih- 
ten, 4-5 bi5t0(u, 5 hygbt, heyghte, 7 bight. 
[Early ME. huihten,^ hihten, of doubtful origin. 

Peril., like prec., a deriv. of hyht, Hight sb?, in sense ‘to 
make joyous or delightful ’ : cf. Hightle Hightly.] 
tmns. To beautify, adorn, embellish, set off. 
cizoo Triu, Coll. Horn. 71 We shule .. noht mid faire 
worde hihten )jo ateliche _ sinnes. Ibid. 89 pat burh folc 
hihten pe he5e strete and bihengen it mid palmes. Ibid, igs 
Alle pos wennen huihten his wurSshipe. 1340-70 Mfe.r. 
Bind. 728 pe hauter of _he[r]cules alle 3e hihten. c 1374 
Chaucer Boeth. l. metr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS.) The lusty howres 
of the fyrst somer seson pat hyhteth [v.r. hi3te)j] and 
aparaileth the Erthe with losene flowres. 1387 Trcvisa 
Higden (Rolls) 1 . 217 An hous i-made wel nyh al of gold 
and i-hi3t wip piecious stones. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. ii. 
V. (1495) 31 By theyr presence al that is in heuen and in erthe 
is wonderfully hyghted. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 12 
His land shall be husbanded, his house highted, his gai- 
ments brushed. 

tience Highting vbl. sb. \ Hlghter, an adorner 
or embellisher. 

1387 Trevisa Pligden (Rolls) I. 7 Faire florlschers and 
hi3teie.‘5 of woides and of metre. Ibid. II. 313 By cause of 
pe more higtinge and fairenesse [causa ornatus digniorisl, 
Hight zi.i, obs. var. of Height v. 
High-taper. [Altered from higtaper (Lytc, 
Gerarde, Cotgrave), earlier higgis taper, hickis 
taper {Turner).^ =Hag-tapee, q.v. 

160S Timme Quersit, nr. 179 Take of. .hightaper, and of 
feme, of each one pound and a halfe. 1861 Miss Pkatt 
Flower. PL IV. 135. 

Highten, etc., obs. form of FIeighten v,, etc. 
Highth, obs. or dial. var. of Height sb., a., 
V. ; var. f. Hight sb.'^, Obs., haste. 

High-tide. [OE. Uahtid, f. I-IiGH a. + Tide. 
Only in OE. and early ME. ; in mod. Eng. ad. Ger. 
Jiochzeit.'] A high time, high day, festival. 

a 1000 Laws 0/ yStlielred v. c. 14 (Schmid) To Eeghwilces 
apostoles heahtide. 01250 Gen. ^-E.v. 1507 At he3 tide and 
at gestning. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. x, A ‘Feast of 
Pikes, Fife des Piques', notablest among the hightides of the 
year. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. II. in. 194 Unto the town, 
Where for the high-tide folk were dight. 1884 Symonds 
Shahs. Predec. viii, 315 To attend her high-tides, was the 
privilege and pleasure of a congregated nation. 

High tide : see Tide. 

Highting, vbl, sb. : see under Hight v. 

+ Hightle, z'. Obs. [deriv. of ITight v.3, 
with dim. and freq. suffix -db.] trans. To adorn, 
ornament ; = Hight v.^ 

13 . . E. E. Allit. P. B, 1290 pe hous & pe anournementes 
he hy3tled togeder. a 1400-50 Alexander (Ashm.) pan 
[he] him hytild his hede & had on a Mitre. Ibid. 4S40 He 
has a halt on his liede _hi3tild q lloures. Ibid. 4969 As it 
ware hi^tild in pat hill with handis of aungels. 

t Hightly, a. undadv. Obs. Forms: i hyhth'c, 
2-3 hihtlich, 4 hi3tli. [OE. hyhtlic ‘giving or 
having cause for hope or joy’, f. hyht FIight j^. 3 ] 

A. adj. Joyous, exultant ; delightful, pleasant ; 
in OE., also, hopeful. 

axQQo Andreas 104 (Gr.) Hama hyhtlicost. rtiooo Cxd- 
mon's Gen. 146 Hyhtlic heofontimber. Ibid. 1603 Hyhtlic 
heorpwerod heafodmaga. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 pe 
lichame pe sholde ben pe soule hihtliche bure, makeS hire 
to ateliche quarterne. 

B. adv. ? Pleasantly, becomingly. 

13 . . Gaw. (j- Gr. Knt, 1612 He . . hatz out pe hastlettez, 
as hi3tly biseniez. 

Hi'gh-toued, a. [f. high tone y -ed 2 .] 

1 . liigh in pitch (vocal or musical). 

1779-81 Johnson L. P., Swift Wks. III. 405 His voice 
was sharp and high-toned rather than harmonious. 

2 . High-strung, tense. 

1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 49 His high-toned ex- 
pectations. 1814 T. Jefferson Writ. (1S30) IV. 236 His 
temper was naturally irritable and high-toned. 

3 . Having a high moral tone ; high-principled ; 
expressing lofty sentiments ; having dignified or 
superior manners. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles ii. vlli, In whose high-toned im- 
partial mind Degrees of mortal rank and state Seeni objects 
of indifferent weight 1856 Emerson Eng. Tratis, Umv. 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 92 It is contended . ..that the public senti- 
ment within each, of those schools is high-toned and manly* 
*886 Swinburne in ssfli Cent. Jan. 150 The rough and rs.ady 
hand of Rowley maybe traced, not indeed in the more higli- 
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toned passages, hut in many of the most animated scenes of 
The Spanish Gipsy. 

b. U, S. colloq. Excellent, tasteful, of superior 
quality. 

Highty-tighty (hai'tiitoi-ti), int., a., and sb. 
[A variant of Hoity-toity, q.v., app. sometimes 
associated in idea with high, height, or with tight, 
and modified in use accordingly. The pronnnc. 
of oi as i, as in He, bile = oil, boil, was formerly 
prevalent.] 

A. int. An ejaculation expressing contemptuous 
surprise or anger : see Hoity-toity. 

J747 W. Horsley Fool II. 168 Heyty titey, very fine truly. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chux. xlvi, ‘Why, highty tighty, sir ! ’ 
cried Mrs. Gamp, ‘is these your manners?’ 1866 Cornh. 
Mag. May 565 ‘Hlghty-tighty; what a much ado about 
nothing !’. said the old lady. 

B. adj. Petulant, huffy ; supercilious. 

.1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xmiW, ‘La, William, don’t be so 
highty-tighty. with us. We’re not men.. We can’t fight you ’. 
Miss Jane said. 1855 — Newcontes xlii, You know very well 
what I mean, sir 1 Don’t try to turn me off in that highty- 
tighty way. 

C. f sb. (See quots.) Obs. (or dial.) 

111700 B. 'E,. Diet, Cant. Creta, Hight etily, a Ramp or 
Rude Girl. 1723 in New Caid. Diet. 1783 Grose Diet. 
Vtilg. T., IIeigkty toiiy, a.\xoyAo'a, ot tomjnig girl. [1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Highty-tighty, a see-saw.] 

Higll watei?. The state of the tide when the 
surface of the water is highest ; the time when the 
tide is at the full. 

1626 Capt. Smith Aceid. Yng, Seamen 17 It flows quarter 
floud, high water, or a still water. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elent. 
Philos. (1839) 439 In twenty-four hours and almost fifty-two 
minutes ; which is.. the time between the high-water of one 
day and the high-water of the day following. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe II. xi. Put out to sea . .at high-water, i860 A ll Year 
Round tSa. 6 g. 449 High water is never so high, and low 
water is never so low, at quadratures as at syzygies. 

Plence High-wa'ter mark. a. lit. The mark 
left by the tide at high water, the line or level then 
touched ; esf. the highest line ever so touched. 
Also, by extension, the highest line touched by 
a flooded river or lake. 

1553 Bhende Q. Cnriius F vj. The worcke did growe from 
the bottome of the Sea.. but not yet broughte to thehyghe 
water marcke. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 2 Betweene the Low 
water and High water Marke. *748 Anson’s Voy. ii. viii. 
2ig They, .lay their eggs, .in the sand, just above the high- 
water mark. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 180 The standard 
taken is neither high-water mark nor low-water mark, but 
the mean level between the two. 1892 J. D. Hood Water- 
spouts Yorksh, Wolds 48 Traces of the high-water-mark line 
apparent throughout the village. 

b. _^g. The highest point of intensity, excellence, 
prospeiity, or the like, attained. 

1814 Earl of Dudley Lett.x^ June (1840) 43 The high- 
water mark of English faction is very much below the ebb 
ofFiench violence. 1856 Emerson Tj-aiis, Personal 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 132 The Ode oil Imraorlality js the liigh- 
water-mark which the intellect has reached in this age. 1890 
Spectator 31 May 766 He [Defoe] nearly touches the high- 
water mark of English prose. 

Highway (hoi'wJi:)- Forms : see High a, and 
Way. [f. HiGHtt. 7, 19 -k Way. In OE. a true 
compoimd; but in I5-I7th c. often two words. 
Often antithetic to By-way.] 

1 . A public road open to all passengers, a high 
road ; esp. a main or principal road forming the 
direct or ordinary route between one town or city 
and another, as distinguished from a local, branch, 
or cross road, leading to smaller places off the main 
road, or connecting two main roads. The JCiiig' s 
Highway ; see quot. 1895. 

859 in Earle Land Chart. 130 Circumclucta ah orienta 
cyniges helweg a meritie stiet to scufeling forde. c 1200 
Trln. Coll. Horn. 131 He nolde noht tuinen ut of he he5e- 
weie. c 1325 Poem times Edw. II (Percy Soc.) Ivii, I'hei 
goth out of the hy-way. c 1400 'Phree Kings Cologne (1886) 
5S There was also bisyde hb hille a hye-weye, and to h'S 
hi3eweye were .iij, weyes metyng to-gydir, 1450-1530 
etir Ladye 140 There ys a dyfference bytwy.xte an hyghe 
waye and a bypathe, for the hyghe waye ys large and com- 
mune to all. 1604 F. Heuing Modest Dcf. 22 To make the 
Point as plaine as the Kings high-way. 1662 Vestry Bhs, 
(Surtees) log Chosen Overseers for the hy wayes_ for this 
present yeare. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1.452 The state 
[Connecticut] is chequeied with innumerable roads or high 
ways crossing each other in every direction. 1813 Examiner 
26 Apr. 260/1 'I'he Coroner's Jury brought in a verdict of 
self-murder, and the poor cieature’s body was barbarously 
mangled by a stake, and buried in the highway, 1851 
Helps Comp. Solii. i. (1874) 5 To make a road for himself 
. . instead of using the King's highway. 1895 Pollock & 
Maitland Hist. Eng. Law I. 32 The two phrases [‘ the 
king’s peace' and ‘the king's bi.ghway’] are, indeed, in- 
timately connected ; they come from, the time wlien the 
king’s protection was not universal but particular, when the 
king’s peace was not for all men or all places, and the king's 
highway was in a special manner protected by it. 

b. To take (to) the highway, to become a high- 
wayman, footpad, etc. 

1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 71 We will take the highway 
like gentlemen. [1817 J. Evans 31 Em- 

barrassment, .that had induced him to so rash a step as the 
highway.] 

2 . trails/, a. The ordinary or main route, or line 
of communication followed, by land or water. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) XV. 70. In Jie desertes of Araby 
by Jie hie way toward Egipte. xi&i^Roxk Ball. 11885) V. 


464 Ftoin, Westminster- Hall to the Temple each day The 
River of Thames ’twas made a High-way. 1837 W. Irving 
Capt. Bonneville I. 79 The Platte has become a highway for 
the fur traders. 1^8 G. Duff Pol. Stirv. 220 The great 
sea on the west, the natural highway of commerce. 

b. Any track well-beaten or regularly traversed 
by animals or things. 

1579 Tomson Calvin’s Serin. Tim. 253/2 Poore ignorant 
men lunne thus like Cranes, and. .goe the beastes high way, 
(as the prouerbe is). 1622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 17 You 
may obserue the pathes and high-wayes betwixt one nest 
and another, is track’ t and beaten plaine with their little 
feet. 185s Bain Senses .J- Int. in. i. § 28 The Concurrence 
of Sensations in one common stream of consciousne.ss, — in 
the same cerebial highway. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, Passing 
the Sirens 179 But mark the buming highway of the sun. 

8. fig. A course of conduct leading directly to 
some end or result. 

1598 F. Meres tr. Leaves' Sinned s Guide Title-p., Brought 
into the Highway of Euer lasting Happine.sse. 1623 Burges 
Pars. Tithes 36 This were the high way to become soniies 
of Belial indeed. 1690 Child Disc. Trade Pref. (1694) 25 
Trades that we have lost, and are in the highway to lose. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 28S That state. .1 perceive to 
he on the highway to ruin. 

b. The ordinary or direct course (of conduct, 
thought, speech, etc,). 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Discov., Otlum Studiornm Wks. (Rtidg.) 
748/2 He never forced his language, nor went out of the 
highway of speaking, but for some great necessity or ap- 
parent profit. 1871 E. E. tNavco. Ad F'idem vi. 90 To march 
. . in an orderly way, along the highways of thought. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as Highway Board, hedge, 
passage, side, theory ; b. frequenting or plying one’s 
trade on the highway, as highway robber, slander, 
thief, woman ; e. used to run on the highway, as 
highway dog, nag, etc. ; d. highway rate, tax, 
one imposed for the maintenance of highways. 

1611 Markham Countr. Content. l. i. (1668) 10 A couple 
of good *high-way dogs, that is to say. Hounds . . that . . 
will hunt as well upon a dry, hard high-way as upon 
the freshest mould. 1680 Otway Cains JMarius in. iii, 
Some Beggar's rotten Rags . . left dangling on a 'High- 
way Hedge. 1622 Mabee tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. 
II. 75 He bestowed his blessing vpon mec, and with it a 
good *high-w_ay-Nag. 1621 Quarlls Div. Poems, Esther, 
Making a ■’‘Highway-passage through the Main. 1840 Hood 
Knt. tj- Dragon viii. He collected . . ■*High way-rates on the 
i-oads. 1690 Loud. Gas. N 0. 2607/2 Any ' Highway Robboi s, 
House-Breakers, or Murderers. 1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 87 Unexpected onsets of the Coolies and ’‘high-way 
roagues. i66g Worlidge Sysi. Agric.^ (1681) 174 Any poor 
Cottager that lives by the *High-vvay-side. 1600 Rowlands 
Lett. Humours Blood xxviii. 34 Thiee ’'high-way slanders, 
liaueing cros-lesse cursse Did greets my friend with, Sir gme 
vs your puisse. *897 Daily Ncius 13 Sept. 7/5 The Colonial 
railway policy has been almost entirely dominated by what 
is called the ‘'highway theory. 1618 Bolton Florns 11. xvii. 
(1636) 146 From huntsman turning '‘highway theefe. 

Higlxwayman (hui-w^hmeen). [f. prec. : for- 
merly as three words or two, without or with 
hyphens. In some districts with chief stiess on taay.'] 

1. One who frequents the highway for the purpose 
of robbing passengers ; esp. one who does this on 
horseback, as clistingnished from a foot-pad. 

*649 Thomasson Tracts (Brit. Mus.) DXXXIII. xxxi. 20 
This last session there suffered 28, most of them high way 
men. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 34 'Tis like the fiiendship 
of pickpockets and highwaymen, that ace said to observe 
strict justice among themselves. *768-74 Tucker Lf. Nat. 
(1S52) II. 553 The charms of riot and debauchery make 
highwaymen and housebi eakers. 1782 Cowper Gilpin zyj 
"They raised the hue and cry: — ‘Stop thief! stop thief! — 
a highwayman 1 ’ 1789-1840 [see Foot-pad]. 1849 SI acaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. I. 382 It was necessary to the success and 
even to the safety of the highwayman that he should be a 
hold and skilful lider. 

Jig. 1694XCT. Sev.Laie Voy. ii. (1711) 25 We take. .Guns 
and Lances, to resist the Highway-men the Bears. 

2. local. A surveyor of highways. (In use in 
iiorlh Lincolnshire and elsewhere.) 

1888 Freeman in W. R. \V. Stephen,s Life (1895) 11 - 379 
E.c officio guardians and highwaymen I count for a mistake. 

Hence HigEwaymauliood, the condition of a 
highwayman (see Footpadubky quot. 1861). 
Hx'gli-wroTigh.t, a, 

1. Agitated or excited to a high, degree. 

*604 Seiaks. 0 th. ir. i. 2 It is a high -wrought Flood. *702 
Rowe Tamerl.v. i, The high-wrought Tempest in my Soul. 
1814 Scott IVav. xxvii, The piesent liigh-wiought state of 
his feelings, 

2. Wrought with exquisite art or skill; ‘accu- 
rately finished, nobly laboured’ (J.). 

*728 Pope Dune. 11. 187 Thou tiiunuilr'st, Victor of the 
high-wrought day, And the pleas’d dame, soft smiling, 
lead’st away. 1838 Lytton Alice V, vi, She undeistood not 
his high-wrought scruples. 

Higiene, obs. form of FIygiene. 

Higle, etc., obs. form of Higgle, etc. 
Higly-pigly, adv. = Higgledy-piggledy. 

1664 Homer d la Mode (N.h Just as neighbors higly pig- 
lie, Let their beasts graze, but then can quicklie . . Spy ’em 
from ev’ry one’s i'th town. 1675 F. Rons' Archxol. Atiicx 
VI. II. ii. (ed. 8) 274 They sit higly pigly, and every one takes 
where he likes. 

Higra, higre, obs. forms of Eagre. 
IIigrypigry,vnlg. perversion of Hiera picra. 
*773 Graves Spiritual Quixote viii. xix, Madam Wild- 
goose would send liim some Higry pigry, which would stop 
it at once. 

High : see Hight v. Hig-taper, var. Hag- 
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HILL. 


TA?BE. Hih.(e, obs. f. Hie si, and v, Hihful : 
see Hiefue under Hie si. Hiho : see Hickwall. 
Hih-t, hilipe, obs. ff. Height. Hii, obs. f. Hi 
prott., High a. Hij, obs. f. Hie v., High a. 

II Hijra, Mjrah (hi-dgra). More accurate 
form of Hegiea. Hence |1 Hijri (Hegiree) a,, 
of the Hijra. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 299/1 This retreat happened on the 
i6th of July, 622, and has been adopted as the Mohammedan 
ajra called Hejra. 1849 Sie H. M. EtrioTT BiM, Index 
Histor. Moham. Ind. I. 4S During the first four Centuiies 
of the Hijri Era. 1886 Seeley Short Hist. NaJ>oleo 7 i /, i. 16 
With this Hijra [flight of the Buonapartes from Corsica to 
France, 1793] the first period of Napoleon comes to an end. 

HU, obs. form of III, Isle, Hill. 

+ Hilaire, Ois. rare. In 6 hylair. [ad. L. 
hilaris, hilarus cheerful, merry. Cf. OF. hilaire, 
hylaire, prob . the proximate source.] Gay, cheerful . 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 157 With hylair vult, and 
fassoun richt famous. Hid. 357 To sum scho is hylair. 

Hilar (hai-laa), a. [f. Hil-um + -ae 1. Cf. F. 
hilaire^ Of or pertaining to a Hilum (senses 2, 3). 

1864 in Webster, 1870 Hooker SUid. Flora. 239 Seeds 
. . with often a pencil of silky hairs at the hilar end. 

t Hi'larate, V. Ois. rare — [f. L. hilardt- 

ppl. stem of hilardre, f, hilat'-tis, hilar-is^ cheerful, 
gay.] ‘ To make merry ’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Hilarious (hileoTiss), a. [A recent formation, 
f. L. hilari-s + -ous : cf. capaci-ous, atroci-ous, etc.] 

1 . Cheeiful, cheery ; gladsome. 

t823 Scott Peueril xlvi. In answer to my hilailous exhor- 
tations to confidence. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Univ. 
Wks. (Bohn) II, 94 Cheery and hilarious tone. 1885 iV 
Amer. Rev. Apr. 335 As . .hilarious as Anacreon. 

2 . Boisterously joyous or merry ; rollicking. 

1833-40 J_. M. Wilson Tales Bord. (1837) I. 33 Neither 

cared the hilarious damsel for the reverend turrets ofinuer- 
kepple. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr, Europe viii. (1894) 186 
They may take it for granted . . that we were hilarious, 
excited [etc.]. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 277 Others 
■will become hilarious, erotic, or pugnacious. 

Hence Hila'riously adv. ; Hila'i’iotisness. 

1863 Aihenseum 5 Dec., The conclusion was hilariously 
arrived at that the new Order should be named accordingly. 
1866 Mrs. Stowe AzV. Foxes 23 The holidays passed away 
hilariously, 1883 Truth 28 May 831/2 The fresh charm, 
hilariousness, and blush of spring. 

Hilarity (hiltE-riti). [ad. F, hilariU ( 1 4-1 5 th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. hilaritds, -idt-em, f. 
hilaris, -us = Qsx. VKapos cheerful, gay: see -ity.] 

1 . Cheerfulness, gladsomeness ; calm joy, 

1568 Skeyne The Pest (i8fio) 23 Temperat hilaritie and 
blythnes are maist commendable. _ 1670 Clarendon Con- 
tempi, Ps. Tracts (1727) 594 That joy. .which extends the 
heart to such an hilarity in the eyes, and in the countenance 
..that it cannot be concealed. 1776 Johnson 12 Apr. in 
Bcszvell, No, Sir; wine gives not light, gay, ideal hilarity; 
but tumultuous, noisy, clamorous merriment. 1829 Southey 
Sir T. Btore II. i.j8 The pleasure which they partake con- 
duces . . to health and present hilarity. 

2 . Boisterous joy ; merriment. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-ik. (1872) 30 The coarse and 
vulgar hilarity. 1833 De Quincey AntoHog, Sk. Wks, I. 
202 Festal music . . is the most remote of any from vulgar 
hilarity. 1894 Amer. Missionary Nov. 378 The incorapai- 
able hilarity of the dusky cotton-pickers, 

t Hi'larous, a. Obs. rare — [f. L. hilar-us 

(see prec.) -1- -ous.] =>HiLAmous. 

1639 D. Pell Impr. 5'ea42o Archimedes, .when hee found 
the resolution of the. .question, which transported him into 
such an hilarous fit of mirthsomness. 

Hilary (hidari). [f. Hilarius, name of a doctor 
of tlie church, bishop of Poitiers (died 367), -whose 
festival in the English Calendar is on Jan. 13.] 
Name of a term or session of the High Court of 
Justice in England ; and also of one of the uni- 
versity terms at Oxford and Dublin. 

At Oxford no* more generally called Lent term. 

[14.. Customs of Mtalton in Surtees Misc. (1888) 39 Y“ 
grett cowitt next eftyr Sayntt Hyllare day.] 1577-87 
Harrison England i. ix. inHolinshedl. 181/2 Hilarieterm 
heginneth jhe three and twentith dale of Januarie (if it be 
not sundaie) otherwise the next dale after, and is finished 
the twelfe of F ebruarie, it hath foure returnes. 1669 Sturmy 
Marineds Mag. ii. loi There are four times of the Year 
appointed for the Determining of Causes.. Two of these 
Terms (viz.) Hillary Term, and Michaelmas Term, are at a 
constant time of the Year: but Easter Term and Trinity 
Term are sooner or later, as those Feasts happen. i8iz 
M. A. Taylor Pari. Deb. 6 May in Examiner ii May 295/2 
In Hilary Term, 1S12, five decrees only were pronounced. 
1875 St 39 Viet. c. 77. Sohed,, O. Ixi. r. 1 The Hilary 

sittings shall commence on the iithof January and terminate 
on the Wednesday before Easter. 

f b, humorous. To keep Hilary term : to main- 
tain hilarity, be cheerful or merry. Obs. 

1629 T. Adams Heaven made sure Wks. 903 When God 
speakes peace to the Soule. .It glues end to all iaires. .and 
makes a man keepe Hillary terme all his life. 

Hence Hi'lary-mass, the feast of Saint Hilary ; 
Hilaxy-tide, the time, term, or season immediately 
following this day. 

C 1330 R. Brdnne Chron, (1810) 284 At Saynt Hillarimesse 
at Westiaynster salle be. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II.xv. 
262 These stated sessions were held by Edward I at Hilary- 
tide, ^Easter, and Michaelmas. 

Hilasmic (hilse'zmik), a. rare. [f. Gr. iKaaixSs 
propitiation -f -10.] Propitiatory. 


1893 Ch. Q. Rev. XXXVII. 1S6 Hilasmic rites for the pur- 
gation of sin. , , 

Hilch. (hilj), V. Sc. intr. To limp, to halt. 
Hence HilcHing' ppl. a. ; Hilch si., a limp. 

1784 Burns Ep. to Davie xi, Myspaviet Pegasus willlimp 
. . And then he’ll hilch, and stilt, and jimp. 1783— A / allowecn 
XX, He swoor ’twas hilchin Jean ]\l“Ciaw. 1824 Mactag- 
GARf Gallovid. Entycl., Hilch, a singular halt, 

tHild, zi. Obs. Forms : i hyldan, 3-6 hild-, 

4 huld-(«), 4-5 hyld-, 5 held-, (5 hilt). Pa. t. 

1 hylde, 3-5 hilde, 4-5 hildide. Pa. pple. 

3 i-hnld, 4 y-huld, huld, i-hylde, 5 y-hillid, 
5-6 hylt(e), 6 hild(e), hylded, 6-7 hilded, (7 
hileded). [OE. hyldan (p.—Vinldjan), f. hold car- 
case; cf. ON. liylda to slash (Vigfusson).] trans. 

a. To day, skin. b. To strip off (the skin). 

a 1000 Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 223/1 Discoriat, hylde>. 
c 1000 AIlekic Lev. iii. 6 And hyldon }>a offrmiga and ceor- 
fon to sticcon. c 1275 Lay. 20958 pat folk hii a-slowe pe 
cherles hii hilden [ci2o5 ulo3en]._ cizgo S._ Eng. Leg. I. 
471/321 Juyt hadde ich leouere ich were i-huld. C1350 
Will, Palerne 2587 Hastili hulde we pe hides of Jise besles. 
£1380 Sir Ferumo. 1639 quike y rede ban let hem hylde 
pe glotouns alle & some. 1382 Wyclie MicaLi iii. 3 Whiche 
eeten fleshe of my peple and hildiden the skyn of hem fro 
aboue. 1:1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. Ord. (1790) 438 
Take conynges or hares, hilt and wassh horn, c 1440 Gesia 
Rom. xxxiv. 133 (Harl. MS.) To the secounde [tormentor] 
he comaundid to helde him qwyke. 1546 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 36 , 1 will as soone be hylt, As waite againe for 
the mooneshine In the water. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 

2 Till half their hides be hilded off. 1634 — Comm, fob 
xxxvii. 8 Till half hileded by the Countreymen. 

Hence Hilding vbl. sb. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 359 pe sleynge and pe 
hildynge of a leon. 1319 Horman Vidg. Sob, Membraan, 
bycause it was pulled of by hyldynge. 

Hild, -e, obs. inf., jia. t. and pa. pple. ofHiEi.D v. 
Hild, -e, obs, pa. t. and pa. pple. of Hold v. 
Hildebra’lldic, a. [f. Hildebrand -t- -ic.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling the policy ot 
Hildebrand, who as Gregory V II was Pope 1073- 
85, and was distinguished by bis unbending asser- 
tion of the power of the papacy and hierarchy, 
and of the celibacy of the clergy. So HiTde- 
hramdiiie a., HiTdebrandism, -ist. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit, ii. in. §8 Extravagances of *Hil- 
debrandic principles. 1639 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng, 566 
They sought by ^Hildebrandine aits to exalt themselves 
above all that is called God in civil Magistracy. 1853 
Milman Lat. Chr. vii. ii. (1864) IV. 63 The Hijdebrandine 
decrees against lay investiture and the marriage of the 
clergy. Ibid. vi. iii. III. 430 Against the '*Hildebrandi.sm 
of Rome and the monasticism of Christendom. 1893 IVestm. 
Gas. 14 Apr. 7/2 Erastianism. .is the control of the Church 
by the State ; but an equal evil is Hildebrandism, the con- 
trol of the State by the Church. 1680 G. Hickes Spirit of 
Popery^ Pref. 4 Out Covenanting ’'Hildebrandists . . would 
set their feet on the Necks of Christian Princes, 
f Hilden, obs, form of hill-den, a mountain cave. 
1383 Stanyhurst Mneis i. (Arh.) 22 He [jEoIus] maystreth 
raonsterus hildens, Youre kennels, good syrs. 

Hilder, -or, obs. forms of Elder sh^, the tree. 
Hilding (hi’ldig). Obs. or arch. Also 6 held-, 
hield-, 6-7 hyld-, 7 haled-, 7-8 heild-. [A late 
word, of obscure etymology : peril, f. Hield hyld 
vb., to bend downwards, bow, also to fall, sink, 
and to decline, turn waywardly aside -f -ing. It 
is not clear whether the application was first to a 
horse or to a human being.] 
fl. A worthless or vicious beast, esp. a horse; 
a sorry hack, a jade. Obs. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 18 Least standing long 
still in the open faire, they fall to downeright halting, and 
so be disclosed for atrant heldings. 1600 Holland Livy 
XXL xl. 413 Their horses, no other than lame jades and poor 
hidebound hildings. 1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 16 A Run- 
away Beast that will not be held in. .a very Heilding. 

2 . A contemptible, worthless person of either sex ; 
a good-for-nothing, arch. a. Applied to a man. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well iii. vi. 4 If your Lordshippe finde 
him not a Hilding, hold me no more in your respect. 1611 
— Cyml. II. iii. 128 A base Slaue, A Hilding for a Liuorie, 
a Squires Cloth. 1611 Cotgr., Caguemaille, a filthie snudge, 

. . miserable scrape-good, couetous hylding. 1679 Drvden 
Tr. cj- Cr. III. ii, Away, away, you naughty hildings. 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. i. v, There’s Master Sancroft, of the Oak, 
will not trust us a penny, the seely hilding. 

b. Applied to a woman : A jade ; a baggage. 
159Z Shaks. Rom. 4 - Jul. in. v. 169 Out on her, Hilding. 
1631 Celestinayn. 142^ She is a crafty Hileding, and I will 
not give her time to invent some one villainous tricke or 
other. 1681 Dryden Sp. Fryar 11. iii, How the Gipsey 
answers me ! Oh, ’tis a most notorious Hilding ! 1713 

Rowe f. Shore iv. (1766) 133 This idle Toy, this Hilding 
[Jane Shore] scorns my power. 

3 . attrib. (in apposition) passing into adj. 

1382 Breton Hunted Hart mHeliconia (1815) 1 . 139 Shee 
then takes of those hylding curres againe. 1396 Spenser. 
F. Q. VI. v. 23 Thinking to take them from that hylding 
hound. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 37 Some hielding 
Fellow, that had stolne The Horse he rode on. 1613 Mark- 
ham Eng. Husbandman 11. ii. vii. (1633) Bg Those orts may be 
given to other heilding, and hungry Cattell. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe xxvii, Some hilding fellow he must be, who dared 
not stay to assert his claim. 

Hile, obs. f. Hill s7.i Hileded, erron, pa. t. 
Hild v. Obs. Hileg'(e, variant of Hyleg, Obs. 

1 fHiler. Obs. [f. Huh zi.I-f-ebI.] A protector. 


a 1340 Hampole Psalter kvW. 3 My hilcre and horn of my 
hele. Ibid. 33 Hileie he is of all hopand in him. 

J" Hilet. Obs. [peih. f. root of IIlLL v.^ to 
cover, etc. ; but cf. Holet.] A tent, a tabernacle. 

1382 Wyclif I Kings xx. iz Benadah . . drank, and the 
kyiigis, in hiletis [Vulg. in umbraculis \ Covkrd. in tlie 
pauylion]. Ibid. 16 Benadah foisothe drank diunken in his 
hilet [1388 schadewyng place], — Isa. i. 8 Forsaken . . as 
an hylet in a place of goordes [Vulg. tugurium ; 1388 an 
hullce in a place where gourdis wexyn]. — Ecclus. xxxiv. 
ig Coueiyng of brennyng, and the hilet [1388 a schadewyng 
place] of the mydday [Vulg. umbraculum meridiaut]. 

Hill (hii)) sb. Forms: i hyll, 2-4 bul, 3-5 
liull(e, 3-7 bil, 4-5 ]iel(l, 4-6 byl, byll(e, 4-7 
hille, (6 yll), 3- bill. [OE. hyll str. masc. and 
fern. = LG. hull, Fris. hel, MDu. hille, hii, hul\— 
OTent. '^hulni-z, pre-Teut. ^kulni-s ; cf. Lilh. 
kilnus high, kalnas hill, L. collis hill, celsus lofty, 
culmen lop, from ablaut-stem kel-, kol-, /’’/-.] 

1 . A natural elevation of the earth’s sin face lising 
more or less steeply above the level of the sur- 
rounding land. Formerly the general term, in- 
cluding what are now called mountains ; altci the 
introduction of the latter word, gradually restricted 
to heights of less elevation ; but the discrimination 
is largely a matter of local usage, and of the more 
or less mountainous character of the district, 
heights which in one locality are called mountains 
being in another reckoned merely as hills. A more 
rounded and less rugged outline is also usually 
connoted by the name. 

In Great Britain heights under 2,cx3o feet arc generally 
called hills ; ‘ mountain ’ being confined to the greater ele- 
vations of the Lake District, of Noith Wales, and of the 
Scottish Highlands ; but, in India, ranges of 3,000 and even 
lojooo feet are commonly called ‘ hills ', in contrast with the 
Himalaya Mountains, many peaks of which rise beyond 
20,000 feet. The pi. hills is often applied to a region of 
hills or highland ; esp. to the highlands of northern and 
interior India. 

c lOQo ALlfric Horn. I. 576 Hi huntiaS hi of aelcere dune 
and of ajlcere hylle. c 1173 Lamb. Honi. 129 Uppan han 
hulle synai. C1200 Ormin 12055 patt hill patt wass swa 
wunndeir heh. a 1223 Auer. R. 178 Euer so lie hul is more 
& herre, so Jiewind is more peron. a 1300 Cursor M. 13690 
Mont oliuet it es an hill pat iesus hanted mikel till. 1340 
Aycnb. 5 Ine he helle of Synay. 13. . A. E.Allit. P.k. 787 
On he hyl ofSyon. 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. Prol, 5 lu aMayes 
Morwnynge on Maluerne hulles Me bi-fel a ferly, c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) iii. 16 There is a giete Hille that men 
clepen Olympus, 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 423 There 
be hilles in Snawdonia of a grete altitude . . whiche hilles 
men of that cuntre calle Eriri, that soundethe in Englishe 
the hilles of snawe. 1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. lix. 43 Fast 
besyde salysbury upon an hull, 1559 W. Cunningham Cos- 
mogr. Glasse 177 Aetna, the burning hii. 1630 A. J/h/wwivA 
Kingd. ij- Commit). 69 Yea, in the ridge of their highest 
hils (mountaines indeed I cannot terme them) you shall find 
pooles. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat, Hist. (1652) 81 Whereas_ . . 
other Languages . . have two severall words for to signifie 
those observable heights. .The English language uselR one 
and the same word for both, calling hils as well the one as 
the other . . but that sometimes the word small or great is 
added. Now because this . .would cause some confusion. . 
that hath made us restrain it to one of tile sorts, and to call 
hils only the lesser sort. 1784 Cowper Task 11. gi The hills 
move lightly, and the mountains smoke. For He has touched 
them. 1842 Tennyson Day Dream, Departure i, O’er the 
hills, and far away Beyond their utmost purple rim. 1879 
F. PoLLOK Sport Brit. Burmah I. gg All inhabited hills 
varying from 1,500 ft. to 4,000. ‘Ibid. II, 74 Men who came 
from the Nepaul hills, whose home was . . at an elevation 
certainly not less than 10,000 feet. i88i J, F. T. Keane 
Six Months Meccah 1 The foot-hills of the approach to a 
range of mountains. 1888 R. Kipling tpitle) Plain Tales 
from the Hills. 

b. Often contrasted with dale, plain. (In Ibis 
use hill occurs in the sing, without article.) 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 3997 Prykynge oner hulle & pleyn.Til 
he cam to Charlemeyn. C1440 Gesta Rom. xxxiv. 134 
(Harl. MS.) Then the sonne. .toke hir with him, and Ronne 
to-gedir ouer hillis and dalis, til tyme that the! come to the 
castell. cis8o J. Jeffere Bugbears in. iii. in Archiv 
i>iud. Neu. Spr. (1897) XCVHI, Ylls, wodes and dales. 
1590 Spenser F. Q, i. ii. 8 But evei-y hii and dale, each wood 
and plaine. 1630 A, Jolmson's Kingd. 4 Commit). 639 When 
it is Summer in the Hils, it is Winter in the plaines. 1667 
Milton P. L. viii. 262 About me lound I saw Hill, Dale, 
and shadie Woods. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxix, And 
hill and wood and field did print The same sweet foims in 
either mind, 

c. After up, down, used without the article : see 
Down, Downhill, etc. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 777 Half way up Hill. 1879 F. 
PoLLOK Sport Brit, Btirmah II, 195 He had gone down 
hill. Ibid. II. Q07, I followed . . up hill and down dale, 
but never saw him more. 

d. Proverbs and sayings. To get the hill, to get 
vantage-ground (phsl). 

c 1303 St. Lucy 126 in E. E. P. (1862) 105 Euere heo lai 
stille as an hul. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. vii. 19 Corrup- 
tion, edg’d with a temptation, gets as it were the hill, and 
the winde, and, upon such advantages, too oft prevaileth. 
1634 Whitlock Zootouiia 292 A good Cause and Miscarriage 
meet oftner than Hills. 1819 Metropolis I. 38 Why, he’s as 
old as the Hills. 1844P1CKENS Mart.Chuz. xxxv, All this 
time, Martin was cursing Mr._ Pecksniff up hill and down 
dale. 1837 Trench Proverbs i. (ed. 4) 21 Do in hill as you 
would do in hall. 1892 Bowen in Law Times Rep. LXVIII, 
127/2 The law of estoppel by deed is as old as the hills. 

2 , fig. Something of enormous mass ; something 
not easily mounted or overcome. 
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c 144° ’JticoV s Well (E. E. T. S.) 6 Ry5t so, )3is watyr & 
l)is Hood of be gret curs flowyth hyje in-to be hylles of 
piowde & ryche folk, 1644 Milton Sonu. to Virtuous 
Young Lady, With those.. That labour up the hill of 
heavenly Tru th. 1738 Wesley Hymn, ‘ The Voice of my 
Jictosu’d' i, (d er Hills of Guilt and Seas of Grief, He leaps. 
1851 WiLi ,MOTT Picas. Lit. § 21 (1857) 13s The hill of know- 
ledge and fame was rapidly climbed. 

3 . A lieap^ or mound of earth, sand, or other 
material, raised or formed by human or other 
agency. Cf. also Ant-, Dung-, Mole-hill, etc. 

1297 [see Ant-hill i]_. c 1320 [see Dung-hill i]. C1340 

Cursor hi. 33221 (Fairf.) If a hille of fire ware made & 
borou I'haunce bou in hit slade. c 1450 Merlin xviii. 288 
'J'lier was hille.s of dede men and horse hem beforn. 1587 
Masoall Govt. Cattle (tCda) 283 Monies . . spoyle any faire 
ineddow .. in casting up hils. Ihid. 289 Casting a great 
hill a'l big as two banowfuls. xggo Spenser I<\Q. ii. vii. 
fi He rose for to remove aside Those pretious hils [of gold] 
from stiaungors envious .sight. 1654 Whitlock Zootowia 
313 looking down on the woild as an Ant-hill. i784CowrER 
J'as/c IV. 340 The wain, .appeals a moving hill of snow. 1834 

H. Miller Scenes (5- Lcs^. xix. (1857) 282 She clutched her 
hands into .a hill of dried weed. 1887 ILcnt Gloss., Hill, a 
heap of potatoes or mangold wurzel. 

b. A heap formed round n plant by banking up 
or hoeing (see Hill v .‘^ 2). 

1572 Ma.scai.l Plant, ij- Graff. (1592) 83 Then againe cast 
vp the earth about your hills, and cleansing them from all 
weedes. .so let them lest till your Poles may he set theiein. 
1S77 H. Googc Ilereshach's Husb. 11. (1586) 62 b. When the 
IIopi)es..arc cuttc downe close to the groimde,and the hils 
being againe raised, are covered with doung. 1799 G. 
Washington Writ. (1893) XIV. 232 No. 2. .is to be. .planted 
with potatoes ; whether in Hills, or Drills, may be con- 
sidered. a i8i 7_T. pwiGiiT Trav. New Eng. etc. (1S21) 

I. 108 'The earth is raised to the height of from four to six 
inches, aiound the coin, and is denominated a hill ; whence 
every pl.anting is called a hill of coin. 1848 yrnl.R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. II. 538 The general mode of planting hops is to 
place the hills at equal distances. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 
Hns/a In Virginia .. a labourer is required for every 20,000 
hill.s of tobacco. 

c. The rising ground on which ruffs assemble 
at the breeding season ; an assemblage of ruffs. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 When a fowler discovers 
one of these bills, he places his net over night. 1859 Folk- 
AHi) Wild-fowler Ii.v. (1875) 294 During the breeding season 
they [ruffs] frequent drier grounds, and assemble on small 
liillncks. . An experienced fenman soon finds out their blood- 
stained hills. Ibid. 295 Frequently taking the whole hill 
at a single fold of the net. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports 
I. ix. § 1 A ‘hill’ of ruffs. 

4 . attnb. and Comb, a. Of or pertaining to a hill 
or liills, as hill-cop, -country, -crest, -face, -foot, 
-ground, -line, -pasture, -range, -ridge, -slope, etc. 
b. Of or pertaining to the hill-country of India, 
as hill-appointment, -station, etc. e. For a hill 
or hill-country, as hill-chair, -gun. d. Inhabit- 
ing or frequenting hills, situated or held on a hill, 
as hill-bamboo, -convent, -fair, -fastness, -grass, 
-horse, -house, -kid, -pony, -priest, -temple, -tent, 
-town. Also IIiLL-PORT, etc. 

1896 IVestm. Gas. 30 Dec. 3/2 There were only two '*hill 
appointments po.ssible at the time. 1827 D. Johnson Bid. 
Inclii Sports 232 The best kind of shafts are *hill_ bamboos 
which have no hollow. 1861 in Plate 2 Noble Lives 11893) 
III. 17S About eleven she set off again in her ’'hill-chaip 
hi any Moods, Riviera How well In this 

■*hill-convent glides for them the day ! 13.. E.E.Allit.P. 

A. 790 pe apostel hem segh . . Arayed to be wecldyng in bat 
Hiyl coppe. 1382 N, T. (Rliem.) Luke i. 39 Marie . . went 
viuo the ■’‘hil countrie with speed. 1875 W. M“Ilwraith 
Guide Wigioaanshire 20 The church of Bargrennan is well 
attended by people from the hill-country around. 1883 
Longm. hlag. Nov. 71 The sportsman . . has gone up the ''hill- 
face. 1851 Mayhevv Z-OTtf. Labour \. 329 A'^hill fair (that 
is where the fair is held upon a hill away from a town). 
a 1881 Rossetti House of Life v. Tender as dawn’s first 
*hill-fire. 1630 Tijapp Comm. E.xod. xx. 18 From the '*hill- 
foot wheic they stood and trembled. 1891 S. C. Scrivener 
Our Fields ij- Cities 12 The river winds along the hill-foot. 
1577 B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb._ i. (1586) 17 b, It is to be 
learned, what is best for the ’‘hill ground, what for the 
valley. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 310 He keeps also 
fewer '’‘hill-horses, a small species, of which at one time 
there -were vast herds in the highlands. 1816 Scott Tales 
My Landlord Inti'od., What resembled hares weie in fact 
Hiill-kids. 1873 W. Cory Lett. <$• Jrnk. (1897) 343 Tjie 
crests of the *hill-line are ciowned with the domes of the 
mosques. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 525 All the ten- 
ants have a proportionable share of ’'hill-pasture. 1881 J. T. 
Fowler in Academy zg Oct. 334 The '’^hill-priests and the 
hedge-priests of the Northern diocese. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Rhyme Dtcch. hlay iv, I could see the low 'hill-ranges. 2843 
Stocqueler Handbk. Brit, India (1854) 265 A promontory, 
or long ■’‘hill-ridge projecting into a basin. 1874 Whittier 
Voices Freedom,. Palestine 29 Lo, Bethlehem’s *hill-site 
before me is seen. 1879 F. Polloic Sport Brit. Burmah I. 
42 Now that European troops are being gradually concen- 
trated on'^hill stationst 1827 G. Higgins Celtic DTUids9.%x 
It may be correctly described as a *hill-temple. 1743 
Bulkeley & Cummins Voy. S. Seas 89 The Carpenter went 
up to the *Hill Tent, so called from its situation. 1887 
W. S. Pratt in W. Gladden Parish Prob. 433 Even the 
most humble, untaught player in a_ struggling hill-town 
may fulfill . .all the higher duties of his office. ^ 

e. Objective, instrumental, and locative, as mll- 
climber, -climbing', hill-crowning, -girdled, -girt, 
-suri'ounded adjs. 

*807 Daily News 25 May 5/4 A gentleman .. cyclist and 
champion ■’‘hill-climber. 1861 Mrs. Norton Lady La G. 

i wild *hill-climbing wooed her spirit higher. 
Poems (1761) 175 (Jod.) Whose hill-crowiimg 
like the rising Moon thro' wat ry mists. 1800 


n. 147 vvner 
a 1738 Dyer 
walls Shine, 


All Year RoundlAo. 47. 492/2 A green, nestling, 'hill-giit 
Devonshire valley. 1881 J efferies Wood Magic II. vi. 152 
The *hill-suirounded plain. 

f. Spec, combs. : bill-ant, a species that forms 
ant-hills ; hill-berry, the Deerberry or Winter- 
green, Gaultheria procumbens, of N. America ; 
bill-bird, (tritbe fieldfare, Turdus pilaris (Swain- 
son Prov. Names Birds 1885) ; {p) the upland 
plover or Bartraraian sandpiper, Bartramia 
longicauda, of North America ; j' bill-cbapel, a 
high- pi ace for worship ; bill-digger, one who 
digs into barrows or tumuli ; so bill-digging ; 
bill-fever, a kind of remittent fever prevalent in 
the hill country of India ; bill-folk, -people, in- 
habitants or frequenters of the hills, hillmen ; spec, 
{a) the Cameronians ; {U) the elves or fairies of the 
hills ; cf. Hillman ; bill- fox, an Indian species of 
fox inhabiting the hills {Canis Himalaicus) ; bill- 
gooseberry, a Chinese myrtaceons plant (see 
quot.) ; bill - king, a king of the mountain- 
elves ; bill-margosa, bill-mnstard (see qnots.) ; 
bill-oat, a species of wild oat, Avena sirigosa ; 
bill - partridge, a gallinaceous bird of India, 
Galloperdix lunulaius ; hill-sbading, the lines 
of shading on a map to represent hills ; bill-star, 

‘ a humming-bird of the genus Orcotrochilus ’ 
(Cent. Diet.) ; bill-stead, a place on a hill ; bill- 
tit, a bird of the family Liotrichidse ; bill-'wren, 
a bird of the genus Pnoepyga. 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 2 The 'Hill Ants I so denominate 
from their usual Place of Residence, the sunny Banks or 
Sides of Hills. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. vi. 4 The cities 
shalbe desolate, y° “lullchapels layed waist : youre aulters 
destroyed. 1322 W. Stapleton in Dawson Turner Trial 
by Jitryzic. (1846) 54 Smith.. examining the same Goodred 
upon *hill digging . . If he wolde not confesse to them that 
he was an 'hill-digger, he wold thrust his dagar throwe his 
chekes. 1847 Norfolk ArchseoL I. 53-4. 1887 A. Jessopp 
in xgih Cent. Jan, 56 The hill diggers of the fifteenth cen- 
tury did their work most effectually. 1804 C. B. Brown 
tr. Volney's View Soil U. S. 234 In Bengal . . there are 
woody eminences, infested . . with what is there called the 
'hill fever. 1814 Scott Wav. xxxvi, He spared nobody 
but the scattered remnant of ‘'•hill-folk, as he called them. 
1816 — Old Mori, iv, The stranger .. being, in all prob- 
ability, one of the hill-folk, or refractory pres%terians. 1838 
Penny Cycl. X, 393/1 The Canis Himalaicus, ■'Hill Fox of 
the Europeans in theDoon, in Kumaon. 1839 Lang Wand. 
India 311 During thus day’s march we shot . . a hill fox, a 
deer, and a wild dog. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 
292 The pretty pink-flowered Rhodomyrtus iomeniosa, the 
berries of which are called ‘ 'hill-gooseberries’. 1884 Child 
Ballads ii. xli, 361/2 The etin of the Scottish story is in 
Norse and German a dwarf-king, elf-king, 'hill-lcmg, or 
even a merman. 1866 Treas. Boi. 731/1 M\elia\ Azedarach, 
vulgarly known as the Pride of India.. Bead-tree, or'’‘PIill 
Margosa, is widely diffused over the globe. 1893 Oracle 
Encycl. I. 539/1 Oriental Bunias, sometimes called ‘ ''hill- 
mustard ’, was introduced into Britain about one hundred 
years ago for the sake of its leaves, which are used for feed- 
ing cattle, a 1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of Manor V, xxix. 
65 Anecdotes told by the old Indi.ins of the *hill-people. 
1879 F, PoLLOK Sport Brit. Burmah I. 3 Formerly gold 
was worked for by Shans and other hill people. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr, 12 Commonly effected by a system of 
'hill-shading. 1637 Boston Records (1877) II. 18 James 
Pennyman shall have the 'Hilsteade and the marsh ground 
under it. 1883 H. O. Forbes Nat. IVa?id. E. Archip. 207, 

I stalked a pretty little brown 'hill-wren {Pnoepyga pfsilla). 
Hill, w.l Obs. e-xa.dial. Forms; 3-4 bule, bile, 
4-5 byl(e, 4-6 bil, hill(e, 5-6 byll(e, 4- bill. 
[ME. hulen {ii), hilen, hyllen, hillen, corresp. to an 
OE. type ^hyllan : cf. OS. hi-hullean, OHG. hullan 
(MHG., mod.G. hiillen), ON. hylja {hulda, hulit. 
Da. hylle), Goth, huljan, f. hul-, weak grade of 
helan : see Hble v. It is probable that the ME. 
word was from Norse.] 

1. trans. Tocover, cover up ; protect. "PI cm dial, 
a 1240 Wohun^e in Colt. Horn. 279 Hwer wi3 pat blisfule 
blodi hodi jiu mihtes hule and huide, c xzyiGen. Ex. 102 
It mai ben hoten heuene-Rof ; It hilecS al 3is werldes drof. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 6802 (Cott.) _He has nojier on bale ne bed 
(ifiath til hil [v.rr. hile, hule] him. a 1^0 Hampole Psalter 
xvi. 10 Vndire he shadow of hi wenges nil me, 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. VI. 80 Alle he bouses beoh I-hulet \p.rr. helid ; B, 
hiled, ihyled, helled ; C. heled]. .Wih no led bote wih loue. 
1496 Dives Patip. (W. de W.) iv. xxiii. 189/2 Her heie 
wexe soo moche that it hylled and hydde all her hodyo. 
1330 Palsgr, 585/1 You must hyll you wel nowe anyghtes, 
1363 Golding Ovid's hlet. i. (1593) 12 Go hil your heads. 
1606 J. Raynolds Dolarney’s Prmi. (1880) 88 So should the 
earth, his breathlesse body hill. C1746 J. Collier (Tim 
Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. \Vks. (1862) 68 A floose of hay. , 
quite hill’d us booath. 1854 Miss Baker Northampt, Gloss. 
I. 323 Have you hilled the child up? 1868 B. Bkierley 
Ab-o'-ili Yate 071 Times ^ Thhigs {xZ-pcL^ 121 Th’ owd lad 
wur hillin’ hissel up nicely. 

b. intr. Of fish : To deposit or cover their 
spawn. 

1738 Descr. TJuinies 29 A noted Place for Roach, Dace, 
and other small Fish, coming in Spawning Time to Hill, as 
it is called, otherwise laying theii Spawn there in great 
Quantities. 

e. See Hill 27.2 2. 

f 2 . To cover from sight ; to hide, conceal. Obs. 
(11223 A 7 icr. R. 388 Herto ualleS a tale, and on iwrkn 
[v.r. hulet] uorbisne. 1388 Wyclip Prov. x. 12 Charite 
hiiith alle synnes, c 1410 Love Bofiavent. Mvrr. xiv. (Pyn- 
son) E V, Our defautes and trespasses we hyll and hyde. 


C1440 Capgrave Life St, Nath. iv. 1379 Wype awey hat 
hlyndenesse whiclie hath hilled 30111- sight. 

3 . Comb, j-bilback, the covering of the back, 
i. e. clothing {ohsl). 

1573 Tusser Hxtsb. X. (187S) 23 As Interest or vsurle plaieth 
the dreuil, So hilhack and filbellie blteth as euil. 

Hence Hilled^/, a., covered, armed. 

(11330 R. Brunne Ch7'o/t. pSio) 224 He sped him hider in 
haste, with hilled hors of pris. 

Hill, [f. Hillj/;.] 

I. trans. 1. To form into a hill or heap; to 
heap up ; spec, to throw up (soil) into a mound or 
ridge for planting jmrposes. 

1381 Act 23 Eiiz. c. 10 § 4 Before . . such Corn or Grain 
shall be shocked, cocked, hilled or copped. 1799 A. Young 
Agric. Lmc. xli. 266 Mr. Lloyd is much against hilling of 
manure. 1831 j7-nl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. ir. 350 It [lime] is 
fetched from the chalk hills.. and ‘hilled’ for 2 or 3 weeks 
before used, the heap being covered over with earth. 1884 
Chesh. Gloss, s.v., I put some manure in and hilled the soil 
atop of it. 1887 Blackw. Mag. June 822/1 The tobacco-land 
is hilled up, but scarcely half of it as yet planted, 
b. fig. To heap up, amass. 

(I1618 Sylvester Spectacles xl, When hoord on hoord, 
when heap on heap he hilleth. 1627-47 Vi!.\.-n\M.\_Resolves 
I. xxxii. 109 When a man shall exhaust his very vitality for 
the hilling up of fatall gold. 1660 Character Italy 12 
Another trick, .that helpetli to hill up his fatal riches. 

2 . Agric. To cover and bank up the roots of 
(growing plants) with a heap of soil ; to earth up. 
(Also absoll) [This seems to have been orig. a 
use of Hill n.l lo cover (cf. Hele v.’^ 2 a), which 
has become associated with Hill sb. 3 b, and so 
with this verb, the forms being identical,] 

1377 B. Googe Hcresbach's Husb. ii. (1586) 62 b. Set in 
grounde well covered with, .moukle, and afterwarde hilled, 
and so suffered to remaine al Winter. i6or Holland Pliny 
I. 523 The skill and feat of baring the roots of trees, and 
also of hilling or banking them about. i6iz Capt. Smith 
Map^ Virginia 16 When it [corn] is growne midle high, they 
hill it about like a hop-yard. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dom. N, 
Asner. vi. iii. 123 The [tobacco] plants are set at three or 
four feet intervals or distances: they are hilled, and kept 
continually weeded. _ 1775 Romans Florida 175 The horse 
hoe. .to do the laborious work of the hoe in hilling corn up. 
1797 A. Young Agile. Suffolk 89 At Midsummer they hill 
them [hops]. 1861 Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc. XXII. ii. 305 
Hilling, or earthing-up the plant. 

3 . To surround with hills, 

_i6i2 W. Parkes Cnrtaine-Dr. (1876) 25 Pleasant valleys 
hil’d on euery side. 

4 . To cover with hills or heaps. 

1808 J. Barlow Cohimb. vii. 750 Shocks, ranged in rows, 
hill high the burden’d lands. 

II. intr. t6" To ascend, rise in or on a slope. 

1338 Leland Itin. 1. 105 Gumming to highe ground and 
somewhat in sight by hilling I passid a Mile. Ibid. VII. 16 
The Soyle of the Ground . . is on mayne slaty Roke, and 
especially the parte of the Towne hilling toward the Castell. 

6. To assemble on rising ground, as ruffs. See 
Hill sb. 3 c. 

1768 Pennant Zool. (1770) IV. 22 Soon after their arrival 
in the fens in spring, they [ruffs] begin to hill, i.e, to collect 
on some di-y bank near a flash of water, in expectation of 
the Ree-yes, which resort to them. 1839 Folkard Wild- 
foviler lix.^ (1875) 294 During spring, when the ruffs hill. 
Ibid. 27)$ Taking ruffs when not hilled. 

Hill, obs. forni of III, Isle. 
tHilla, Hillir, int. C)^j. = Hillo, 

(11400-30 Alexander 1066 ‘Al hilla, haile’, quod Alex- 
ander & him a narawe hent. 1313 Douglas Mneis iii. vi. 
192 5a, thocht thi fallowis cry out, hillir haill ! 

Hill-altar. An altar on a hill or height. 

1339 Bible (Great) 2 Kings xxxa. 5 Ministers of Baal ,. to 
burne incence in the hylaulters [i6ii high places]. 1383 
Abp. Sandys Serin. (Parker Soc.) 217 Sacrificing on their 
hill-altars. 1602 J. Rhodes in Farr i’. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 2S5 
As he did [break] the hill-altars And groues of all idolaters. 

Hiller, -ern, -or, obs. ff. Eldbb sb.'^, the tree. 
Hi’llet. rare. [f. Hill sb. -bt.] A hillock. 

1538 Leland Itin. II. 54 Conscending a Hillet even ther by, 
*577 Harrison England i. xxiv. (i83i) m. 163 Neither will 
I speake of the little billets seeiie in manie places of our He, 

. . they are nothing else but Tumuli or granes of former 
times. 1693 Phil. Trans, XIX. 46 The three first Flillets, 
viz. the nearest to the Hole, are quite barien. 

Hill-fort. A fort constructed on. a hill, 

1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle xvi. (1859) 434 A sudden flash 
and a jet of white smoke puffed out from the hill fort above 
the town. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. VH. iii. 84 The 
hill-fort of W usota. 

b. esp. A hill-top fortification of prehistoric age. 
1831 D. Wilson Z’reA. Ann, (1863) II. in. iii. go The simple 
circular hill-forts wherein we trace the mere rudimentary 
efforts of a people iu the infancy of the arts. 1871 Freeman 
Hist.^ Ess.^ Ser. i. viii. 219 That class of towns whioh,_out of 
Gaulish hill-forts grew into Roman and medimval cities. 
Hillibaloo, hilliebalow, var. of Hullabaloo. 
Hilliness (hilines). [f. Hilly a. + -Nuaa.] 
The quality or state of being hilly. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 332 By reason of the 
hillinesse and roughnesse of the countrie. 1649 Blithe 
Iinprov. Impr. (16^53) 121 Reducing the Hilliness to Plainess, 
1887 Hissey Holiday on Road 238 Some, .may think that I 
have exaggerated the hilliness of Sussex. 

Hi'lling, vbl.sbP- Nowt//a/. [f. HiLLzi.i-t— luai.] 
1. Covering, hiding, protection. 
axzpoE, E. Psalterlx[i]. $ [4] Be for-hild in hilinge ofjd 
wenges I mqn. 1388 Wyclif ibid., Keuered in the hilyng 
of thi wengis. C1440 Proiitp. Parv, zyaft Hyllynge, or 
happynge. 1380 Lupton Sivqila 28 Caring for nothing, but 
for the hilling and filling of their owne backe and bellie. 
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2 . concr. A covering; e.g. clothing, n bed-quilt, 
a roof, the cover of a book ; cf. Heling 2. (In 
ME. freq. in ^'h.t.food and hilling^ 

c 132s Gloss. W. de Biblesw. In Wiight Voc. 170 Cele e 
liiling of hous. c 1380 Wyclif .S’;;/. IF.!.'!. III. 427 When 
we haue fode and hyllynge [I. 203 hilinge]. 1388 — Frov. 
xxi, 27 That thou take awei hilyng [1382 coneryng] fro Ihi 
bed. c 1440 225/2 Hatte, bed hillynge. 1496 

Dives i5- Paup, (W. de W.) v. vii. 204/1 Hylynge lyfelode, and 
hslpe of frendes. igzo Lane. IVilh (1857) II. 9 My best bed 
hillinge of tapstre werke. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 289_They 
[partiidges] couer their egs with a soft cai'pet or hilling as 
it Avei e of fine dust. 1657 Tomlinson Renon's Dhp. 55 The 
hillings from many seeds. 1888 Sheffield Gloss, ^ Hilling, 
the quilt of a bed, a bed rug. 

3 . Comb. Mlling-stone, stone used for roofing. 
1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched. ii, Stones vocat’ Hilling 

stone the thowsand iijr. iiijrf. 1721 C. King Brit. Mereh. 
I. 355 Copperas, Bread, Hilling-stones and Calve-skin.s. 
i8h Self Instructor 422 Slate and hilling stones. 

Hi’lling, nil. sl.^ [f, Hill 17.2 + -ing b] The 
action of forming hills or heaps ; esp. the earlhing- 
np of plants ; cf. Hill 57,2 2. 

1627-47 [see Hill i b]. 1773 Hist. Brit. Dow, N. 
Amer. ii. ii. 211 Horse-hoeings, as also hoeing and hilling 
hy hand. 1796 J. Adams Diary 12 July Wks. 1851 III. 416 
Ploughing for hilling among the corn. 

Hillir: see Hilla. 

t Hillish, a. rare. [f. Hill sb, + -ish.] Of the 
nature of a hill, hill-like, hilly ; pertaining to ahill. 

1583 SrANYHimST ySwefr 1. (Arh.) ig Thee father almighty 
..Mewed vp theese reuelers coupt in strong dungeon hillish 
[cf. Hilden]. 1609 Heyvvood Brit. Troy vi. xxv, The 
wounded Whale casts from his hillish lawes Riuers of 
Waters, _mixt with purple gore. _ 1631 Maekham Weald of 
Kent II. i. (1668) 6 It is not so hillish and sliding as the Weald. 

Hill-man, liillman. 

1. a. One who frequents the hills; applied 
to the Scottish Covenanters (cf. Camebonian and 
Hill-folk), b. An inhahitant of a hill-country, a 
mountaineer : applied to the hill-tribes of India, etc. 

c 1830 J. Teain in Scott Old Mart. Introd., The religious 
sect called Hill-men, or Cameroiiians. 1839 Lang Wand. 
India 6 A sort of sedan-chair carried by four hill men. 1893 
Arcineol, LIV. 269 The pinch of poverty often drove the 
bravest of the hillmen to raid the cattle of the lowlands. 
1897 Daily News 27 Nov. 3/7 The hillmen offered a stub- 
born resistance to the advance along its whole length. 

2 . One of the hill-folk (i) ; an elf or troll. 

1882 Child Ballads i. vii. 90/2 A supernatural being, a 
demon or a hillman, seeks to entice away a mortal maid. 
1884 Ibid. II. xli. 366/2 The hill-man, in several Norwegian 
copies, carries off the lady on horseback. 

3 . spec. a. (See quot, 1851.) b. A miner, a 
slate quaiTyman [cf. Ger. hergmann]. c. A hill- 
climber. 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II, 172 The labourers 
, .paid by the foreman or forewoman of the dust-heap, com- 
monly called hill-man or hill-woman. 1863 J. T. P. Tuener 
Slate Quarries 13 The cleavers, or hillmen, build rough 
walls as a partial protection from the inclemency of the 
weather, a x88s Shairp in W. Knight Life (1888) 74 Some 
of our party were very good hillmen. One day live or sis 
set out on a race from our door, .to the top of Fairfield. 

Hillo, hilloa (hi-H, hilou'), int. (yi.) [Cf. 
Hallo ; see also Hilla.] A call used to hail a 
distant or occupied person ; now, more often, to 
express surprise at an unexpected meeting. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 113 Hor. Illo, ho, ho, my Lord ! 
Ham. Hillo, ho. ho, hoy ; come bird, come. 1731 Smollett 
Per. Pic, (1779) I. ii. 12 The publican, .rebellowed in the 
same tone , . ‘ Hilloah '. 1826 Diseaeli Viv. Grey vi. ii, 

‘ Hilloa, within t' shouted Essper. 1873 Black Pr. Thzde 
xix, ‘ Hillo, Lavender 1 ’ he said, in a tone of surprise, 
b. sb. As a name for this call. 

1823 Bveon Island ii. xviii. And then a pause, and then a 
hoarse ‘ Hillo ! ' 


Hillock (hi-lsk), sl. [f. Hill sb. -k -ooK.l 
1 . A little hill, 

1382 WvcLiF fer. vi.6 Delueth aboute Jerusalent an erthi 
hilloc, 1329 More Comf. agst. THb. i. Wks. 1143/2 Where a' 
With a verye fieble fayth & a faynte, we shall be scant habh 
to remoue a lyttle hillocke, 1663 Manley Groiius' Low C 
Warres 521 The Ground easily swelling into little Hillocks 
1732 Lediaed SetJws II, vii. 18 Upon.. the plain.. were < 
few verdant hillocks. 1884 Q. Victoria More Leaves 27- 
got out and scrambled up a high hillock off the road, 
-a. A small mound or heap of earth, stones, o 
the like. 


138a Wyclif Gen. xxxi. 31 Loo I this hillok [1388 heet 
1 stimn ^_at I haue rerid bitwlxe me and thee, witne 

snal be ; this billoc and the stoon ben into wLtnessvni 
1338 Leland Itm. III. 129 The Partition of the Shire aMil 
and more by Northe West from Simon’s Bathe at the Towre 
These Towres be round Hillokkes ofYerth sette for Limite 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 126 , 1 beheld a great number ( 
hillocks or small pyramids, resembling hay-cocks, . . I kne 
them to be the nests of the crocodile. 1875 Lyell's Prin 
Geol. (ed._i2) II. iii. xlvii. 553 Just as the African sani 
winds.. raise a small hillock over the carcass of every dea 
camel exposed on the surface of the desert. 

1 3. A hump, bump, protuberance, or prominenc 
on any surface. Obs. 

CIS20 Andrew Noble Lyfe dj, The Kamell is a loth! 
bests, and hathe an hyllocke vpon his backe. 1663 Hook 
Mtcrogr. 33 At the upper part of the drop , . there usuall 
some one or more little Hillocks or Prominence 
1668 CuLPEppEi^ & CoEE Barthol Aunt. i. ii. 3 To tell mer 
TOTtunes from the Lines and Hillocks in their Hands. - 

Hence HiTlock v. trans., to raise into a hillock 
to heap up ; HiUocted (hi’lakt) fpl. a. 


1791 CowruR Odyss, v. 589 The suITring Chief. . occupying 
soon The middle space hillock'd it high with leaves. 1804 
J. Grahame Sabbath (1839) rg/i Fill up the furrows ’tween 
the hiilock'd graves. 1867 P. M. Ludlow Little Bi'oiher 
91 On the pathless field of the hillocked sea. 

Hillocky (hi-lski), a. [f. piec. h -y.] Abound- 
ing in or cliaracteiized by hillocks. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hillocky, full of Hillocks or little 
Hills. 1831 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 28S. 1882 

Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. x. 229 'They crossed a bit of 
lii Hocks' common, 

'I- Hillous, a. Obs. rare, [irreg, f. Hill sb. + 
-ous.] Hilly. 

1330 Decree Chnne. Lancashire in T. Baines Hist. Lane. 
(1870) II. 46 The way., is very foul, painful and hillous. 
Hill-side. The lateral slope of a hill, 

? a 1400 Arthur 369 He went oner to hulle syde, 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. Ixiv, We lyght adowne, under 
an hyll syde. 1644 Milton Ediic. Wks. (1847) 99/2, I .shall 
. . conduct you to a hill-side, where I will point you out the 
light path of a virtuous and noble Education. 1810 Scott 
Lady of L. v. x, The next [bieath of wind] but swept a lone 
lull-.side Where heath and fern were waving wide. 

aiirib. 1839 W. Collins Q. of PI carts (1875) 4 Assembled 
together in our hill-side retreat. 1890 Daily News 20 Dec. 
S/6 The name ‘ Hillside men ' . . applied to the Fenians. 
Hence Hillsi'der. 

1898 Daily News 22 Mar. 3/3 To object to any money 
being given to a poor hillsider. 

Hill-top. The top or summit of a hill. 

1330 Palsgr. 231/1 Hyll tappe., cresfe or cresie de mon- 
taigne. 1333 Coverdale "per. xxxi. 39 The hill toppe of 
Gareb. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 520 'The amorous Bird of 
Night Sung Spousal, and bid haste the Eevning Starr On 
his Hill top, to light the bridal Lamp. 1784 Cowi’er Task 
1. 222 ’Tis perched upon the green hill top. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 497 The sun is still upon the hill-tops. 

attrib. , 1893 G RANT White in IVesim. Gaz. 7 June 2/1 
The healthy antique principle of hill-top habitation. 1897 
Dail^ News 3 June 5/6 The lighting of the hill-top bonfires. 

Hi’llward, adv. anda^l [f. Hilloa -i- -waeb.] 

A. adv. Towards the hill. 

(In quot. 1370, phrase ‘ down the hill ’ with postposition.) 
{c 1370 Pride ij- Lowl. (1841) 9 Mee thought I had espied 
A thing come downe the hilward toward me.] 

B. adj. That faces towards a hill. 

1870 Morris Earthly Par. Ill, tv. 296 A house . . whose 
hillward side Is midst the vines. 

Hi’ll-woiiiail. A woman who lives on a hill 
or belongs to a hill-tribe ; also, a forewoman in a 
dust-yard: cf. Hill-man la, 3a. 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour (1861) II. 173/2 The perqui- 
sites of the hill-man or hill-woman, are rags, bones, pieces 
of old metal, etc. 1893 Sir W. Hunter Old Missionary iv. 
109 An aged grey-haired hillwoman. 

tHi’ll'WOit. 05^. [f. Hill jA-kWoET.] An 
old name of Pennyroyal (or? of Wild Thyme). 

c 1000 /Elfhic Gloss, in Wr.-WOlcker 133/34 Samwn, hyl- 
wurt. Ibid. 137/2 Pollegia^ hylwyrt. c 1265 Voc. Plants 
ibid. S5s/i Putegium, puhol, bulwurt. 14.. Voc. ibid. 
605/48 Putegium, hullewort. 1528 Paynell Salerne's 
Regim. X iij, Hyll worte., taken with wyne purgeth blacke 
co)er. 1597 Ger aede Herbal App. , Hilwort is Piiliol moun- 
taine. 


Hilly (hiTi), a. [f. Hill sb. + -t.] 

1. Characterized by hills ; abounding in hills. 

1432-30 tr. Higdett (Rolls) I. 333 pe lond is. .wip-ynni 

hilly and sondy, 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 6 Oxen wyl plowi 
. .vpon hylly grounde, where as horses wyli stande still 
1623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. ii. x. (1635) 173 Some plaini 
countries neere the . . Pole may be colder then some hilh 
Regions neere the Aiquatour. 1738 Wesley Ps. cxxv. ii, Ai 
round Jerusalem The Hilly Bulwarks rise. 1872 Black Adv 
Phaeton XXX, The hillier regions of Dumfriesshire. 
ff- 183s J • Hayward Xx. Biondi’s Banish’d Virg. 22 He; 
dainty hands.. delicately hilly, and lasciviously dimpled. 

2. Of the nature of a hill; elevated; steep. 

1390 Gower Conf, 1 . 23 The ston which fro the hully stage 
He syh doun falle on bat ymage. 1563 W. Fulke Meteon 
(1640) S7 b, Rivers . . are swift . . because they run downe frorr 
an hilly place. 1377-87 Harrison England i. xii. in Holin 
shed 1 . 60/1 First of all vpon the east side of the haiien a great 
hillie point called Dqwnesend. 1622 Fletcher Prophetesi 
V, ii, Better to have liv’d Poor and obscui-e, and never scal’d 
the top Of hilly empire. 1768 J. Byron A cc. Wager in Narr. 
Patagonia (1778) 23 A bay formed by hilly promontories. 

b. Hill-like. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Introd. i Graves of Giants 
under hilly and heavy coverings. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, 
II. 481 A hilly Heap of Stones. 

1 3. Belonging to the hills ; hill-dwelling. Obs. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondBs Eromena 168 Foure moun' 
tame Swaines or hillie-men. 1698 Fryer A cc. E. India A P 
17s 'Though these Hilly People are of a rougher Temper. 
Hillyer, var. of Hellieb, tiler. 

IlHilsa, kilsah. (hi-lsa). E. Ind. [Hindi 
7«7 jA] ‘ A rich and savoury fish of the shad kind 
iClupea ilisha) ’ found in the Indian Seas, which 
ascends the Ganges and other rivers to spawn 
(Yule.) 

1810 T. Williamson E. ind. Vade M. II. 134 (Y.) Thi 
hilsah (or saole-fisb) seems to be midway between a mackere' 
a salmon, ^ 1879 F. Pollok S^ort Brit. BuT^mcih I. j, 
The most delicious fish, such as the pomfret, hilsa, mango. 

Hilt (hilt), sb. Also I hilte, 1-5 hylt, i~t 
hylte, Mite, (3 Zoy.heolte, helte), 4 hult, 5 Yc 
belt. [OE. Mlt str, n. and m.,=MDn. hell, kill 
m., ON. hjalt str. n. ; also MUepik. fern., corresp 
to OS. hilla (MLG. Mite, MDu. helte. Mite) t. 
OHG, JielzcL (MUG, helze) wk. f. The former ap- 
pears to represent an OTeut. *keltoz—Mlth, neutei 


4 - stem ; the latter OTeut. ^MltjCm-’, of uncertain 
origin ; not connected with hold vb. (Thence OF. 
hell, helte, later heut, lieu, heute, It. elso, elsa hilt 
of sword or dagger.)] 

1. The handle of a sword or dagger, 

Beowulf (Z.) i66g Ic baet hilt banan feondum mtferede. 
ciooo jElfric Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/13 Capuhnn, hilte. 
C120S Lay. 1SS9 pa brae bat sweord .. Riht bi pere bike. 
13. , Gaw. ij- Gr. Knt. 1594 Hit hym vp to be hult. 14. . Sir 
Beues (C.) 4313 pe hylte was a charbocle ston. 1S30 Palsgr. 
S31/2 Hylte of a swerdy, poignec. 1590 Sir J. .Smyth Disc. 
Weapons 4 Long heavie Daggers also, with great hrauling 
Ale-house hilts. 1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St. it. xix. 127 
He that hath the hilt in his hand in the morning, may have 
the point at his throat ere night._ 1692 Sir W. Horp. AVvic- 
ing Master 2 The Hilt is divided into three parts, the 
Pomell, the Handle, and the Shell. 1847 Jamr.s f. Marsion 
Hall viii. The Duke , . laid his hand upon llie hilt of his 
sword. 


I u, i'uiujciiy iju-cii ill ui, wuu siiiiie t>eiibe. 
Beowulf (’Ll) 161S pa hilt .somod since fage. niooo Sal. 
iS- Sat. 446 Ofer 3 a byrgena blica 3 3 a hilta.s. c xooo jEli kic 
ftidg. iii. 22 pa hiltan eodon into bam innobe. c 1400 Me- 
layne 116 Gaffe hym b" hillis in his hande. c 14S0 Alcrlhi 
103 Arthur toke the swerde be the hikes, and . . yaf it to tlie 
Archebisshopp. 1399 Siiaks. Hen. V, 11. i. 68 lie run him 
vp to the hilts, as I am a soldier. 1632 J. Hayward tr. 
BiondVs Eromena 29 In whose belly, she . . Imi ied tlie 
Poyniard up to the hilts. 1753 L. M. Xx.Du Boscq'sAc- 
covipl. Worn. II. 205 The sword, .hent to the very hilts, 
f C. By exfension, a sword-stick or foil. Obs. 
1609 B. JoNSON Case is alt. ii. iv, Let’s to some exercise 
or other, my hearts. Fetch the hilts. Fellow Juniper, wilt 
thou play ? 

2. The handle or haft of any other weaiion or tool. 
1573-80 Baret Alv. H 4S4 The Hilt, or handle of any 

toole or weapon, manubrium. 1848 Lytton Harold ii. 1, 
Before each guest was a knife, with the hill adorned by 
precious stones. 1863 Kinglake (1876) I. xiv. 27s 

Unneces.sary. .to shew even the hilt of his pistol. 

3. Phrases, f Hy these hilts : a form of assevera- 
tion. 'b Loose in the hilts ; unreliable, conjugally 
unfaithful. Up to the Mlt ("1 hilts) : completely, 
thoroughly, to the furthest degree possible. 

1396 Shaks. xflen. IV, 11. iv. 230 Seuen, by these Hilts, 
qr I am a Villaine else. 1632 Chapman & Shirlf.y Ball iv. 
iii, ’Tis not, I fear To fight with him, by these hilts ! 1630 
Howf.ll Cotgrave’s Diet. Ep. Ded., In French Cocu is 
taken for one whose wife is loose in the hilLs. i68z Vu.i.iers 
(D k. Buckhm.) Chances Wks. (1714) 136 It’.s no matter, 
she’s loose i’ th’ Hilts, by Heaven, 1687 R. L'Estranoe 
Answ. Diss. 45 He is All, Politiques here, up to the Hilts. 
1823 Byron pnan xi. Ivii, A modern Ancient Pistol— by 
the hilts 1 1862 Lond. Rev, 16 Aug. 135 The original state- 
ments , . have been proved— if we may .say so— up to tlie 
very hilt. 1883 J. Payn Thicker than Water iii. (1884) iS 
The estate was mortgaged up to the hilt. 

4. Comb, hilt-guard, the part which protects 
the hand when holding the hilt. 

1874 Boutell Arms .y Amt, v, 80 At the two extremities 
of its massive rectangular hilt-guard, the Roman sword 
commonly displays , . the head of a lion or . . an eagle. 
Hence Hi'ltless a,, without a hilt. 
c 1000 V oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 142/34 Ensis, hiltlcas sweord. 

Hilt, V. [f. prec. sb.] tratts. To furnish or fit 
with a hilt ; to provide a hilt for. 

1813 Scott Trierm. iii. xxvii. All the ore he deign’d 
to hoard Inlays his helm, and hilts his sword. 1822 — 
Nigel xxvii, A long-bladed knife, hiked with buck’s-horn. 
187^ Boutell Arms fyATVi. ii. 17 Not a very secure mode 
of hilling a sword. 

Hence Hi'lting vbl. sb., concr. material for hills. 
1897 Daily News 25 Jan. 9/3 Prices of hiking are high, 
especially bone. 

Hilt, var. of liiLD v, Obs., to Bay ; obs. or dial, 
f, held, pa. t. of Hold v, 

Hi’Ited, a. [f. Hilt sb. and zi. + -ed.] Fur- 
nished with or possessing a hilt ; in Her., having 
a hilt of a different tincture from the blade. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2987 Heard swyrd hiked, jooa Will of 
Wulfrtc in Kemble Cod, Dipl. VI. 147 Xwa seolfor hiked 
sweord. 1636 Davenant Platon. Lovers Wks. (1673) 4x0 
A brace of massie hiked Rogues. 1766 Porny Heraldry 
(1787) 190 Ruby, two Swords in Saltier Pearl, pomeled and 
hiked Topaz. 1830 Blackie AEschylus 1 . 95, I can also 
hold a hiked dagger. 

II JHiluJU (hoi'lnm), [L. Mlum little thing, 
tnfle ; according to Festus, thought to have orig. 
meant ‘ that which adheres to a bean ’ ; hence in 
mod. Bot. use (see 2 ).] 

1 1- Something very minute. Obs. 

1639 p. Pell Sea 44 Unhewn Sailors, that have no 
more than a meer hilum of goodness in them. 

2 . Bot. The point of attachment of a seed to its 
seed-vessel; the scar on the ripe se'ed. 

* 7 S 3 , Chambers Cycl. Supp,, Hilum, a word used by 
blackish spot in beans, commonly 
called by us the eye of the bean. 1830 Lwdlev Nat. Syst. 

^ smooth shining coat, and a broad 
pale hilum. x88o Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 In the 
fbrm of ovule, hilum and chalaza are one, 

D. A similar mark on a starch-granule, c. ‘ The 
^P^ture in the extine of a pollen grain’ if yd. Soc. 

^i^posc. II. i. 341 Most of the granules [of 
starch] have a circularspot, termed the hilum, around which 
a large number of curved lines arrange themselves. 

3 . ^.Anat. =Hilus. ‘ Applied also to certain 
small apertures and depressions ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

0 . Hath, ' A term for a small flattened staphy- 
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loma of the iris from corneal perforation, in con- 
sequence of its likeness to the hilum of the garden 
hean ’ (Sj/d. Sor. Lex.'). 

c. A little opening in the statohlast of a sponge. 

1887 Soi.LAs in hncycl. Ih'ii. XXII. 424 (S^onees) On one 
•side of the capsule is a hilum which leads into the interior. 

11 Hilua (hoidws). Altai. [mod.Lat., altered from 
IIirdiM.] The point at which any one of the 
viscera has its junction with the vascular system ; 
a notch or fissure where a vessel enters an organ. 

1840 G. V. 'Ei.us Anal. 328 The spleen . . is convex exter- 
nally towards the ribs, and flat or slightly concave internally; 
and this surface, turned to the stomach, is marked by a 
tissure or hilus m which the vessels enter. 1881 Mivart 
Cal 213 This tube . . emerges from a fissure in the concave 
surface, called the hilus of the kidney. 

Hllve, obs. f. llnnvE. Hily, obs. f. Highly. 

Him (him, encHlic -im), fers. pron., ird sing, 
inasc. (and i' neut.), dat.-accus, Torins : i- him ; 
.also 1-6 hym (narcly 2-4 hoom, 4-5 liem,Mma, 
horn, 5 hum, 5-6 hymo). [OE. him, dat. sing., 
imxsc. and neuter, of IIu, Ir ; cognate with OFris. 
him (M Du. heme, hem, him, Du. heni), and parallel 
in inflexion to O.S. and OIIG. itmi, into (MLG. 
ime, erne, MIIG. i?n{e, Ger, ikm), Goth, hnma. 
In loth c. (as in the parallel her, heni), the dative 
ajqtears to have begun to be used for the accus. 
hine in north -midi, dialect ; by 1150 him had sup- 
planted hine in north and midi., and before 1400 
ha<l become the general literary form, though some 
south-western writers of the 15th c. retained hin, 
hen, which, in the form en, nn, 'n, is still cur- 
rent in southern dialect speech ; see Hin. (So 
in late OP'ris. him took the place of hine, hin\ 
and in MDu., the dat. heme, hem, him, intruded 
upon the orig. accus. hin, hen ; and mod.Du. has 
only the dat.-acc. hemP) But while him thus be- 
came both dative and accusative in the masculine, 
in the neuter the accusative hit, it survived, and at 
length superseded the dative, as in the modern 
‘ give it a push Thus, from being originally 
dative masc. and neuter, him is now dat. and acc. 


masculine, having received extension in case, re- 
striction in gender. Cf. the mod.Ger. restriction 
of ihm to living beings.] 

I. 1 . As proper masculine pronoun of the third 
person sing., dative and accusative (objective in- 
direct and direct) of He. Also as antecedent pron. 
followed by relative or prepositional phrase (cf. 
He 4). Used of persons and animals of male sex. 

a. Dative or indirect object =» to him. ( = L. ei, 
illi, Ger. ihm.) 

8ss 0 . E. Chron., Him Jia Carl Francna cyning his dqhtor 
gcaf him to cuene. 971 BUckl. Horn, iii Ball. him. . 
W.T3S. .Icofost to ajenne. cioco Gosp. Nicod. vi, Se Haelend 
hym andswarode and cw£ck. a 117s Call. Horn, zzt'd ton 
wircaii him jemace him to fultume. c laos Lay. 143 pe king 
heuede ane douter, pe him was swifie deore. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724)31 pe kyng of France.. bad hire fader graunt hym pe 
node Cordeille. a 1300 Cursor M. 1360 (Giitt.) pis es pe oyle 
bat was hight hime [v.r. hyme]. c 1383 CnAOcca L.G. W. 
Prol.368 Him repenteth outrelyof this. C1400 Deslr, Troy 
1854 IfT ye send horn pat semly pat I sew fore. 1509 Barclay 
Shyp oj Folys (1874) I. 56 Wei is hym that wyth pacience 
can indure. 1377 B. Googe Hereshaclts Husb.^ i. (1586) 8 b, 
[To] cary and transport such thinges as him listeth, 1671 
Milton F. R. n. 266 Him thought, he by the brook of 
Cheritli stood. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nai. (1852) II. 433 
Ten acres of land which are worth him five pounds a year. 
1831 Tennvson Odt WelUngion vi. 13 0 give him welcome, 
this is he Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

b. Governed by a preposition, 

a 833 O. E. Chron. an. 838 Herebryht aldorraon . . ond 
monige mid him. C1020 Rule St. Benet (Logeman) 29 
ponne ic beo ungewemmed toforan heom. 11x173 Colt. 
Horn. 237 per cumeS pe hali engles him to. c 1300 Cursor 
M. 22498 (Edin.) porn dred of hem was don on rod. 1340 
Ayenb. 62 He hep zuich a lac ine him. 1362 Langl. P, PI. 
A. I. 99 Holden with hem and with heore [B. wip him & with 
hirj. 1:1386 Chaucer Man ofLww's T. 460 Fflemere of 
feendes out of hym and here. 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 
1531) 3 And wolde not gyue to hym the due honour. 1332 
Lyndesay Monarche 4734 The Landis Lord .. cleiks tyll 
him ane herield hors, f 1643 Howell (1630) II. n6 
From him whom I trust God defend me. 1710 Hearne 
Collect, 28 Mar. (O. H. S.) II. 368 We have.. a folio Edition 
of him. 1836 Sat, Rev. II. 274/1 We have little to add to 
the knowledge of him which readers, .already possess. 

t c. Absolute constr. After L. ablative absolute : 
now expressed by nominative. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 3S Him pa gyt sprecendum hi 
comon. C1160 Hatton Gosp. ibid., Hym pa jyt spraecenden 
hio comen. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiii, 280 Hym willynge 
pat alle men wende he were pat he is noujte, 1382 Wyclip 
John viii. 30 Him spekinge thes thingis, many men bdeued- 
en in to him. . / t 

d. Accusative or direct object, ( = L. etim, ilium, 
Ger, ihn, OE. hine.) 

(The loth c. instances were probably felt as dativej) 

[cvi< Rushw. Gosp. Matt. xvii. s Him ge »eher^ \_Lmdisf., 
HatU, hine ; Ags. G., hyne]. Ibid, xyiii. 32 pa 
him dryhten his \L., H., hine; Ags. G., hyne.] c Et. 

Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 654 Him luuede al peode. Ibid. &n. 
1114 pset he sceolde him Iseden to Cantwarabyrig and bl^t- 
son him to biscop, c ss^Ibid. an.ii4oP 11 Heheliw himfor 
fader and lie him for sune. c wfiLamb- Horn. 59 P® lanetd 


Vop. V, 


pet him wrohte. c 1230 Gen. ij- Ex. 209 God bar him in-to 
paradis, 1375 Baerour Bruce ix. 465 He held euir agane 
the king. And hatit hyme atour all thing. C1430 Two 
Cookery~bks. 18 Take a Caponii, and make hem dene, & 
sethe hym in Water. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IP, 222 b, 
Shyppes, for to transport hym and hys over the sea into 
Fraunce. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, li. iii. 32 And him, O 
wondrous ! him, O Miracle of Me'n ! Him did you leaue . . 
vn-seconded by you. 1832 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. v, 
32 Wliat has he done that mas'r .should sell him ? 

+ e. Redundant before sb. Obs. rare, 
c 1386 Chaucer Knits T. 475 For lalousle and fere of hym 
Arcite. — Merck. T. 124 She goddes peple kept And slow 
hym Olofernus whil he slepte. 

2 . Formerly put also for other than male beings, 
f a. Him was in OE. the dative of tlie neuter 

hit. It, as well as of He. This use came down to 
the 1 7th c. esp. with a preposition ; later use sub- 
stitutes it, 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 83 Oli hauetS huppen him lihtnesse and 
softnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 43 pe see gop al aboiiten 
hym [Ireland] eke as ich vnderstonde. Ibid. 49 Per nes in 
al pe world swerd hym yliche. CT^2.e,Lai le Freine 210 
A litel maiden-childe. .And a pel him about, c 1400 Maun- 
dev. i. (Roxb.) 4 It takes in to him xl oper ryuers. c 1425 
Craft Nombrynge (E. E. T. S) 26 pou schalt write pe digitte 
oner pe hede of pe neper figure . . and sett pe articulle next 
hym toward pe lyft side. 1539 W. (Hunningham Cosntogr. 
Glasse 41 The Fire conteyneth in him the Acre. 1612 
Brinsley Lud. Lit.vui. (1627)93 Construe first the Nomi- 
native Case j and if there be an Adiectiue or Participle with 
him, then I must English them next. 

b. Him occurs also as accusative for things (in 
ME.) grammatically masculine, or (in later use) 
spoken of with the masc, pronoun. Still common 
in southern dial. In standard Eng. now only with 
things personified as masculine ; cf. He 2. 

c 2420 ChroH. Vilod. st. 486 Lord God ! y betake my sonle 
to pe ; Bryng hym to py joy. iSz6Tindale Matt, xviii. 9 Yff 
. . thy fote geve the an occasion of evyli, cut hym of and cast 
hym from the. — i Cor. ix. 27 , 1 tame my body and brynge 
hym into subieccion. 1343 Ascham Toxopii. (Arb.) rig 
Take hede yat youre bowe stande not to nere a stone wall, 
for that wyll make hym moyste and weke. 1558 Warde tr, 
Alexis' Seer. (1568) 25 b, This herbe If you cannot get 
him alwayes greene, ye maye kepe him drie. 1639 in C. Kerry 
Ch. Si. Lawrence, Reading (1883) 54 For mooying the pulpit 
and setting him lower. 1667 Milton P, L. ix. 48 The Sun 
was sunk, and after him the Starr Of Hesperus. Mod, 
(.personift) Winter had wrapped his mantle about him. Mod. 
arVr/.(Gardener says of mowing-machine)* He wants sharpen- 
ing, sir ; it’s two years since he was done ; I remember their 
putting him on the trolly just here, and taking him to the 
foundry '. 

3 . For the nominative : esp. after than, as, and 
in predicate after be. 

Common in colloquial lang. from end of 16th c. Dialect- 
ally the use of him for he extends to ail constructions in 
which French uses lui for U. The construction than him 
is sometimes a reminiscence of the Latin ablative. 

c 1381 Chaucer Pari, Routes 623 Hym that she chesith he 
shal hire han a swithe. c 15x3 Cocke LorelVs B. 4 Here is 
gylys logeler of ayebery And hym sougelder of lothebery. 
x6os Shaks. Macb. v. viii. 34 And damnjd be him, that 
first cries hold, enough. 1610 — Temp. v. L 15 The King, 
His Brother, and yours, abide all three distracted . . but 
chiefly Him that you term’d Sir, the good old Loid Gonzallo. 
1698 Vanbrugh Prov, Wife n. i, But sure it can’t be him. 
1739 J0HN.S0N Dissert. Grk, Comedy Wks. 1816 III. 20 
No man had ever more discernment than him, in finding 
out the ridiculous. 1764 Wesley Jml. 5 Feb., Why then 
does not Jacob speak as plain as him? 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1852) li. 137 What anybody else can do better or 
worse than him. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 
310 Is it him ? 1840 Barham Ingold. Leg., Jackdaw, Heed- 
less of grammar, they all cried, ‘ That’s him ! ’ 1893 

Northnmbld. Gloss. s,v.. Him an' me’s gannin’. 

II. 4 , Reflexive = himself, to himself, (=L. 
sibi, se, Ger. sich.) 

a. Dative with trans. vb., or objective with prep. 
(Still in current use, when not ambiguous.) 

c 833 0 , E. Chron, an. 853 He . . hiene him to biscep suna 
nam. c 1000 zElfric Gen, vi. 2 Codes beam ,, namon him 
wif. a 117S Cott. Horn. 227 He wolde of pise cynne him 
moder geceosen, c 1203 Lay. 6356 pes Damus on his deie 
ane chiuese him ichms. 1:1230 Gen. Sr Ex. 437 He made 
him manige fon. ? 1370 Robt. Cicyle 55 The aungelle before 
hym made hym to stande. 2603 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 4 Let 
euery Souldier hew him downe a Bough, And bear't before 
him. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 4i_(Seager) By this 
means he reconciled to him the minds of his subjects. Mod. 
He put the thought from him. He will take it with him in 
the carriage. 

b. Formerly much used with intrans. verbs of 
motion or posture (including le), sometimes also 
with trans. verbs, app, in the sense ‘ for ’ or ‘ as to 
himself’ ; where, according to modern notions, it 
is superfluous. Obs. (or rare archaism.) 

e993 Battle ofMaldon ii Eac him wolde Eadric his ealdre 
gelaestan. c 1000 AIlfric Gen. xviii. 8 Abraham stod him 
under pam treowe. — Deut. xxiv. 5 Beo him mt ham. 
CX17S Lamb, Horn, 27 pe unclene gast pe ge '3 him of pan 
sunfulle mon. c 1200 Ormin 229 Zacan3e for himm ham. 
c 1203 Lay. S32 pe king him com riden. Ibid. 25555 b® 
king him awoc. a 1223 St. Marker, 4 He . . ferde him soSSen 
into antioche. a 1300 Cursor M. 5235 (Gott.) loseph had 
him sonis tuin. c 1300 Haveloki'Mi Quanne the Erl godrich 
him herde Of pat mayden, hw wel she ferde. c 1340 Cursor 
M. 4035 (Fairf.) loseph him saghe a ni3t in squeuen. Ibid, 
14333 (Fairf.) Ihesus him loked vn-to pe lift, cx38o Sir 
Ferumb.iosy, par as pat schryn hym was. c 2420 Chron, Vilod. 
St. 86s pis tempest obeyeth hym no more me to, Shipmqn, 
pen hit dothe to pe. exfigo Mivtoti Passion zx Then lies 
him meekly down fast by his brethren's side, 


c. Accusative or direct object, arch, and poetic, 
£•1173 Lamb. Horn. 109 pe alde mei him witan iwis pone 
deS. c 127s Lay. 30574 Brian him [c 1203 hine] bi-pohte. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 551 He chaunged his array And 
cl.adde hym as a poure laborer. cr4So Lycg. Secrees 1153 
So shulde a kyng . . Shewe hym gracyous to hihe and lows 
degre. c 2489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay mon xxii. 482 Richarde 
the duke of normandy . .recomendeth hym humbly to you. 
1349 Compl. Scot. 118 Quhou he suld vse hym touart his 
maister. 2620 Frier Rush 6 Rush went forth to sport him. 
2813 Bvron Giaour 68 He who hath bent him o'er the dead, 
1820 Keats St, Agnes xiii. He found him in a little moon- 
light room. 

6 . quasi-j 5 . Male person, man. Cf. He 6 . 

1880 Trollope Duke's Childr. (Tauchn.) I. 94 That other 
him is the person she loves. 1884 Gilbert Or/f. Plays xzg 
‘Mr. F. shall introduce him.’ ‘It ain’t a him, it’s a her.' 
1898 Daily News 14 Mar. 4/7 The chances against her 
‘ getting him ', and her disinclination to-wed any other ‘him*. 

6. Him one, alone, by himself, alone : see One, 
Alone, Him self : see Himsele, Self. 

Himalayan (himaJayan, incorrectly hima- 
Iji'an) , a. [f, Himalaya (Skr. f. hisna snow + dlaya 
dwelling, abode) + -an. The second pronuncia- 
tion, though incorrect, is still frequent,] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Himalayas, a system of 
mountains forming the northern boundary of India, 
and containing the highest summits in the world. 
Hence, in names of species of plants and animals 
native to this region. 

Himalayan Pine, or Neoza Pine, Pinvs Gerardiana, a 
pine of the N. W. Himalayas, each cone of which yields 
about 100 edible seeds or nuts; called also the Nepal nut- 
pine. H.'PxAmrose, Primula sikkimesisis, H. Rhubarb, 
Rheum nobile, and other species. 

1866 Treas. Bot. g-jgjx Himalayan Rhubarb. 2878 R. N. 
CusT Mod. Langs. E. Ind. 119 At this point. .1 leave the 
Western Himalayan branch and enter the Eastern. 1882 
Garden 11 Mar. 171/1 This lovely Himalayan Primrose. 

2 . fig. Like a vast mountain in weight and bulk ; 
enormous, gigantic. 

1878 N. Amer, Rev. CXXVI. 500 The North, as the 
wealthy section, would be called to bear this Himalayan 
debt. 

II Himamtopus. Omith. [L,, a. Gr. IjeavrS- 
irovs the stilt, f, i/tds, ifiapr-, thong, strap -k irois 
foot.] A genus of wading-birds ; the stilts. 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Hifnantopus.. t\i& name of a 
water bird, very remarkable for the length and slenderness 
of its legs. 2789 G. White Selborne 11. xlviii. (1853) 293 
The flamingo, .bears no manner of proportion to the himan- 
topus, 187s Darwin in Life 4 ' Lett. (1887) II. 97 The 
Himantopus..is very variable in the length of its legs. 

11 Kimation (himae'li^n), [Gr, J/« 1 t/ov.] The 
outer garment worn by the ancient Greeks ; ‘ an 
oblong piece of cloth thrown over the left shoulder, 
and fastened either over or under the right' 
(Liddell & Scott). 

1830 Leitch tr. C. 0 . MiilleVs Ane. Art | 301 (ed. 2) 339 
Important passages in life . . reception of the manly himation, 
marriages, journeys, Ibid, § 337 (ed. 2) 399 The Himation 
was a large square garment, generally drawn round from 
the left arm which held it fast, across the back, and then 
over the right arm, or else through beneath it towards the 
left arm. 1869 W. Smith's Diet. Gr. Rom. Antig. (ed, 
2) 1173/1 It was the usual practice among the Greeks to 
wear an Himation, or outer garment, over the Chiton. 
1879 Geo. Eliot _ Such h. 32 Clad in the majestic 
folds of the himation, 

Himme, himne, obs. ff. Hem v.^, Hymn. 
tHimp, V. Obs. or dial. Also 6 hymp(e, 
[Found first in i6th c. ; identical with Ger. dial. 
humpen, hiimpen, himpen. Da. dial, hempen to 
hobble.] intr. T o limp, to hobble. 

1333 More Confiti. Barnes vm. Wks. 766/r If. .the good 
wyfe of the bottell of Botoipbs warfe, that. .Iialteth both in 
body and soule . .would hympe forth among them and say, 
by saint Halkin father Barns [etc.]. 254.* Udall Erasm. 

Apoph, 180 Lame of one leg, and himping all his dayes. 
Ibid. 206 The deformitee and disfigure of hymping on the 
one legge. .did still remain. 2332 Huloet, Hympe, loke in 
halt, a 2823 Forby Voc. E, Anglia, Hhnp, to limp. 

Hence f Himp-balt [cf. OE. lemp-halt (Corpus 
Gl.), laempihalt (Epinal), ‘lurdus’], one who walks 
with a limp. (In quot. as a nickname.) 

2333 More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 770/1 At that worde 
woulde hympe halt his hostes hoppe foorth againe, and say 
mary syr that it were in dede for me. 

tHimple (himp’l), ZI. Obs, ox dial. [Inform 
a dim. or freq. of prec. : identical with MHG. 
hiimpelen, himpelen, Ger, humpeln, hiimpeln, 
mod.Du, hompelen to. hobble, dial. Kng. homple, 
Sc. Hdmple ; cf. MDu. humpelare a limper.] 
= Himp V. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., To Himple, to halt, used in the 
North of England. 1638 Phillips, Hvnple, an old Saxon 
word, signifying to halt, or go lame. 2722 in Bailey. 
Himself (himself), pron. Forms: see Self, 
[f. Him dat.-acc, pers, pron, -f Self. _ Self was 
orig. an adj. which could be inflected in concord 
with any case of the pron. For the earlier con- 
structions see Self.] 

I. Emphatic use. = Very him, very he, that very 
man, etc. = L. ipse. 

1 . As emphatic dative and (later) objective. 

"" (The OE. accusative was hine self {net) 

( 893 K. AIlrred Oros, v. xiji. § 2 [Antonius] forlet Octq- 

sr 



HIMSELr. 


HIND. 


uianuses swostor and him. selfum onhead gewin & openne 
feondscipe. c8gy — Gregory's Past.-x.v\. loo He wms on 
himselfum mid oms halgan gastes msegene swiSe healice tip- 
abrogden, iS 3 S Coverdale i Macc. viii. 7 They toke him 
selfalyue. 

2 . Standing in apposition -with. th.e nominative 
pronoun, or with a sb. in nominative or objective. 

(Originally him and selj^ were unconnected syntactically, 

being a nominative, in apposition to the subject, while 
himwiLS a dative as in Him 4b; but the juxtaposition of 
the two words resulted in the attraction of sel/ta him.) 

£■897 K, jEcritED Gregory's Past. xiv. 90 Da scylde jte se 
him self ser nyste. c rooo Gospel Nicod. xxxiv, Pilatus . . 
hym sylf awrat ealle jia hyng. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 35 He 
heo dude him seolf. ciaoo Ormin Ded, 195 He wollde ben 
hirara sellf i waterr fullhtnedd. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 377 
He was ryche hym sulf. a. 1300 Cursor M. 173 lesu crist 
him selue {v.rr. hiin-self, him seluen] ches til him apostels 
tuelue. £1300 Beleet 274 And of the beste him silve he 
at, swithe scars and lute, c i\aa. Desir. Troy 1236 The 
souerayn hym seluon was surly enarrayt. 1513 More in 
Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Sanctified by saint Peter 
himselfe. asm — Edw. V (r64r) 5 A proud appetite of 
the duke himselfe. 1581 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. n. 
(1586) 74 They will make Heraclitus himselfe laugh at it. 
iSg6 Shaks. Merch. V. ni. i. 82 A third cannot be matcht, 
viilesse the diuell himselfe turne lew. 1776 Trial of Nundo- 
comar 36/2 Did your brother write his letters himself, or you 
for him? 1869 J. Martineau Ess. I. 50 Not WoLsey him- 
self could find more magnificent pleas. 

3 . With the nominative pronoun omitted, and 
himself tskiag its jrlace. arch. 

{—OE.. he self he self a.) 

£1000 Sec. Laws of Cannte c. 30 § 3 (Schmid) Nime fife 
and beo he [v.r. him] sylfa syxta. /bid. § 7 Nime him fif. . 
and beo him sylf sixta. £ 1200 7 'riu, Coll. Horn. 121 Alse him 
self seiS. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 12 Mony was ]}& gode body 
bat hym self slou Jiat day. 138S Wyclip Jfab. i. 13 A more 
lust man than hymsilf [1382 than hym]. 1333 Stewart Cron. 
.Srci!. (1858) I.fiSiclikeashimsell. 1619 Cri. ^ Times ‘)as. 1 
(1849) II. 120 Sir Edivard Villiers told him himself was the 
man. 1719 J. Richardson Art Critic. 188 But Himself is 
Seen throughout most apparently. 1864 Tennyson Aylmer's 
E. 596 The dagger which himself Gave Edith. 

b. Used alone in predicate, after be, become, etc., 
and in adverbial extensions = by himself. To be 
himself', to be in his normal condition of mind and 
body : see SEiiP. 

1326 Tindale folm vi. 13 Therfore departed he agayne into 
a mountayne hym silfe a lone. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. 
lit. 24 , 1 am the dogge : no, the doggeis himselfe, and I am 
the dogge ; oh, the dogge is me, and I am my selfe. 1690 
Locke Him. Und. ii. xxvii. (1693) 186 When we say such 
an one is not himself, or is besides himself . . as if , . the self 
same Person was no longer in that Man. 1700 Cidber 
Shaks,' s Rich, III, v. iii, Richard's himself again, a 1716 
SouTH_(J.),_For one man to see another so much himself as to 
sigh his griefs, and groan his pains, so sing his joys [etc.]. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv. He will not be Thou, but 
must and will be Himself. 186a Land. Rev. 30 Aug. 188 He 
would soo.n be himself again. 1866 Liddon Bampi, Led. 
i. § I (1875) 3 His most startling revelation was Himself. 

II. Reflexive use. =L, sibi, s'e; G&v.sich, 

4 . Dative, and objective with preposition. ^Him- 
selfward, toward himself ^ee -ward). 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp, Mark iii. 24 Gif his rice on him sylfum bi 3 
to-daeled. £1175 Lamb. Horn. 61 Efre mid him solue to 
■wunen. c 1250 Gen. % Ex. i338_God him Sor hi him-seluen 
Swor. c 1400 Apol.Loll, 60 God is al rijtfulnes in himseluen. 
1534 Tindale Luke xv. 17 Then he came to him selfe and 
sayde [etc.]. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. 34 Let 
no man idely Hue to hiraselfwarde. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. 
^ Epigr. (1867) 141 Eue^ man for him self, and god for vs 
all, 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. ii. in He that hath a will to die by 
himselfe, feares it not from another. X700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. East Ind. 10 If he designs to have it to himself again. 
1795 Macneill Will ^ Jeann. ix, Will. .Had some battles 
wi’himsel. 1809-10 Coleridge .??22£«rt?(i 863) 48 Charlemagne 
. .created for himself the means of which he availed himself. 
Mod, He gave himself a treat. 

6. Accusative or direct object. 

£1173 Lamb. Horn. 73 Ne na mon nah him solue wernen 
henne. ciaoo Vices Virtues iss Dat he sceawede him 
selu. a 1225 Ancr. R, 56 Dauid ._ . forget him suluen. a 1300 
Cursor M. 1608 Quen he to pin him-.selfen did For his 
choslinges on xod-tre. c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. xxxiv. 
66 (Gibbs MS,) Makynge hym selfen gpd. 1382 N. Liche- 
FiELD tr. Castanheda's Cong. E. Ind, vil. 17b, Perswaded the 
Captaine genetall, not to trouble himselfe with the want of 
the other Pilot. 1605 Land. Prodigali. i, The sea . .borrows 
of all the small currents in the world to increase himself. 
*®3S J- Hayward tr. Biondis Banish’d Virg. 22 He could 
hardly, .beleeve himselfe; opening therefore bis eyes better, 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T. Mark xii. 34 Every man may, yea, 
ought to love himself. 1864. Tennyson Aylmer's F. 544 
[He] bad him with good heart sustain himself. 

III. 6. quasi-j 3 . 

162a Bacon H<ni. VII, 89 Your King, whom he desires to 
make another Himselfe. 1816 Keatinge Trav, (1817) 1 . 320 
Neither did he mix with the crowd of populace ; indeed he 
had much the appearance of being a himself, at least to the 
aggregation about him. 

. IV. From the rqth c. there has been a tendency 
to treat self as a sb. (= person, personality), and 
substitute the possessive his for him. This is 
prevalent in the dialects, but in standard English 
has place only where an adj., etc. intervenes, as his 
own, very, good, tnie, self. See Self. 

13.. Cursor Mundi 13626 (GStt.) His hali self all suett. 
£1340 Ibid.^ 1726 (Fairf.) Noe..wro5t his-self {Cott. he 
self, Gott. himself] in Jiat labour. £1340 Ibid. 3408 (Fairf.) 
pat we may wi)) his-seluen wone {other texts hira-self, 
him seluen]. Hocoleve La male regie 435 Who . . 
his owne self forgetith. 1308 Fisher 7 Penii. Ps. cii. 
Wks. (1876) 183 Also what domage his selfe sholde endure. 
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1562 Turner Herbal ir. 40 b, Matthiolus . . erreth . . much 
more hys selfe. 1601 Holland Pliny ^ II. 373 Summer 
parlour for pleasure, that Callistus. .built for his owne seife, 
1633 Cloria e,- Narcissus I. iir Although he \yere on 
horseback and his selfe on foot. 1826 Disraeli Vw. Grey 
IV. i, ‘Is not that Lord Lowersdale?' ‘ His very self.’ _ 1832 
W. Stephenson Gateshead Local Poems He bang’d hjs-sel. 
1838 Dickens Nich.Nick.xxidv, Goiging his-self with vittles. 
Himward, -wai’ds, orig. to him-ward{s, to- 
wards him : see -ward. 

1363 Ord. Pub. Fastm Liturg. Serv.Q. Eliz. (Paiker Soc.) 
479 To turn his ire to himward, who had chiefly offended. 
1377-87 Holinshed ChroH. I. 113/2 God’s high favour ex- 
tended to liimwards. i 883 Mrs. Lynn Linton Long Night 

II. II. xii. 173 She was only dumbly conscious ..of Anthony 
Harford and her ever-increasing difficulties himwaid. 

llimyarite (hi’myaiait), sb. Also Ham-, 
HMm-. [f. name of flimyar, a traditional king of 
Yemen in Southern Arabia + -ite.] One of an 
ancient people of Soutliem Arabia (formerly called 
Homeeites). Also attrib. = Himyari*tic a., of or 
pertaining to the ITim}iariles, their civilization, etc.; 
commonly applied to the language of this ancient 
people (a distinct dialect of Arabic akin toEthiopic), 
and to its alphabet, and the inscriptions preserved 
in it. So Himya'ric a. 

1842 [see Homerite]. 1B43 J. Nicholson in Kit to’ s Cycl, 
Bibl. Lit. I. 668/2 The Himjarite alphabet x8i\Pop. Bill. 
Editc. I. iSg/i Although the old Hamyaritic characters had 
somewhat degenerated in foim, yet they were still in use, in 
the first century of Christianity. 1864 £. Deutsch in 
IV. 664 /a Osiander, the great Himyaritic scholar. 1864 W nn- 
ster, Himyaric. 1881 Athenxum 29 Jan. 168/3 A paper ‘ On 
a Himyarite Tetradrachm of the Second Century b. c. '. 

II Hin (hin), sb. Also 4 hyrt. [ad. Heb. pn 
htn,'\ A Hebrew measure of capacity for liquicjs, 
containing a little over a gallon. 

1382 Wyclif Exod, XXX. 24 Oyle of the olyues, the mesure 
of byn, that is, of two pownd. 1335 Coverdale Ibid., An 
Hin of oyle olyue. — Lev. xix. 36 A true Epha, a true 
Hin shalbe amonge you. 1660 Fuller Mixt Contempt. 
(1841) 177 Some have had a hin, others a homer, others an 
ephah of afflictions. 1864 R. S. Hawker Quest Sangraal 
I The Sangraal. .That held, like Christ’s own heart, an tlin 
of blood ! 1873 R. CoNDEK in Traits. Soc. Bibl. Arch. IV. 
J22-3 The log or twelfth part of the hin, contains 24 cubic 
inches, the hin, 288 (or I'oigS gallons). 

t Hiu, hiue, prs. fron . , ird sing, masc., accus, 
Obs. exc. dial. P'orms : i hiene, 1-2 hyne, 1-4 
hine, 2-5 Mn, 4-5 hyn, hen; 8-9 s. w. dial, en, 
un, ’n. [OE. hine, hiene, accusative of Hb ; 
cognate w. OFris. hine {Jiini, hin), MDu, hin, 
hen ; and parallel ia inflexion to OS. and Goth. 
ina, OHG. in, inan (MLG. ine, ene, MHG. in, 
Ger. ihn). In English, as in Frisian and Dutch, 
this original accusative has been superseded by the 
dative him. Already before 1000, traces are found 
of the dative form used instead of the acc., and 
before 1150 hine was obsolete in the north and 
midlands. Hine was used in Kentish (beside him) 
in 1 340, but appears rarely in literature after 1400, 
though still, in the reduced form en, un, 'n (on, ’n), 
the ordinary form of the accusative in s.w. dialects, 
as ‘ we zeed ’n gwayn ’, we saw him going. (See 
Barnes Dorset Gram. (1863) 20, Elworthy W, 
Somerset Grata. (1877) 36.)] =Him, direct objec- 
tive. Also reflexive, 

c 833 O. E.Chron,^ (Parker MS.) an. 787 Hiene mon ofsloj. 
898 Ibid. an. 894 Hi hine ne mehton ferian. c 1000 Gosp. 
Nicodemus v, Gelade hyne in to me. 1126 O. E, Chron. 
(Laud MS.), He sende him to Walingeforde . . and let hine 
don on harde bande. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 19 We hine sculde 
luuian. Ihid, 23 pa man pe beoS in he caste! and hin jemeS. 
£1203 Lav. 584 Mid him he hine Isedde. Ibid, 26371 Let 
hine halden France_ [£1273 let him holde]. a 1223 Ancr.R, 
86 pe uorme preiseS hine biuoren himsulf, & makeS hine 
. .Jet betere pen he beo. £1230 Gen, ^ Ex. 3004 Flejes kin 
sal hin ouergon. £1230 O. Kent. Serm, m O. E, Misc. 
26 Hi wolden gon for to hyne annri. Ibid. 27 AI swo hi 
hedden ifonden ure louerd, swo hin anurede. 1340 Ayenb. 
16 Lijtbere pe angel.. him wolde emni to god, pet hine zo 
uayr an zuo guod hedde y-mad. c 1450 Lonelich Grail 
xxxviii. 374 , 1 saw hyn fyhten as I vndirstond. 1746 Ex- 
moor Scold. (E. D. B.)_2o 8 Whan tha hadst cort en by the 
heend Legs o’en. Ibid. 256 Tha wud’st ha’ horst en to 
Shivers, nif chad net a-vung en. a 1734 Fielding Fathers 

III. 1 , 1 would a brought un to town, but the dogs would not 
spare un. 1783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. iv. They called 
the dead halloo, and cried out — ‘ To-un, boys, to-un ! ' 1856 
Punch Jan. 37 Each feller 1 met, ‘Didst thee zee un?’ 
did cry. 

b. Rarely (by confusion) for tbe dative. 

1127 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.), Se kyng of France . . iief 
hine_|)one eorldom, and pet land folc him wi3 toe. 

Hina, obs. form of Henna. 


Aincll, V. Obs. exc. dial, [Usually associate 
witli//«£A, or crinch, both implying compressioi 
and perh. formed after them. Cf. also Hunoh v '. 
1 . As a riming synonym of Pinch v. a. hitr. ' 
X 3 S 9 Aylmer Harb, Eaithf. Subj, P j a. These Romaini 
..being.. brought to the last cast by the long and dau 
gerous warres of Hanibal and the Frenche, did.. bring 
their motiy and goodes, without hinching or pinching, 
rehefe the charges of their common welth. 1600 Heywoc 
1st Pi. Edw IV, IV jv. ms. 1874 I- 73 What haue yc 
saued now. .by yourhinchmg and your pinching? not tl 
worth of a blacke pudding. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman 
Gtizman D'A If.l.ssiy Stand not a hinching and a crinchir 
With him. 1847 Halliwell, Hinch, to be miserly. Line 


b. trails. 

1390 Greene Never too laic (1600) 102 A doubt wliether it 
were Loue, or some otlier furie worse then Loue, that tlius 
hincht him and pincht him. 

2. inir. ? To spurn. 

1626 W. Fenner Hidden flfrrwwir (1652) B v a, Tlie more 
it is wilful ; it hinches and winches, and snuffes against it. 
1631 J. Speed Love's Rev, To Rdi., Whcieat if any kick 
or hinch. Were he not gauld, he should not winch. 

Hineh, north, dial. f. Haunch r/^l, ITADNCllw.fl 
Hinch-boy, -man : see IIench-boy, -man. 

+ Hindl-pinch, Obs. or dial. [app. a modi- 
fied reduplication of Pinch, io expre.ss some kind 
of alternate action; see Hinch. (App. uncon- 
nected with obs. Du. hincke- pinch lame, limping.)] 
The name of some inslic game. 

1603 Hahsnet Pop. Impost. 33 Fitting complement for 
Hynch pynch and Laugh not, Coale nndei Candlesticke : 
Frier Rush and Two-penny-hoe. Ibid. 134 The bowle of 
Curds and Creame . . set out for Robin Good-fellow, tbe 
Frier, and Sibie the Dairy-maide to meet at liinch-pincli and 
laugh not, wlien the Goodwife was abed. 1611 Coigr,, 
Pinse morille, the game called Hinch pinch and laugh not. 

[Cf. the following : 1893 Norihumbld. Gloss., I/inchy- 
pinchy, a game in which the play is begun .gently, and 
gradually increased in intensity. Boy : ‘ Aa’ll play ye at 
hinchy-pinchy ’. Strikes gently his companion, who returns 
the blow, until it becomes a light. The term is also em- 
ployed in games of leaping, where the first player gives an 
easy leap, and each succeeding player exceeds the Icaji of 
his predecessor. Dr. R. J. Lloyd says : Liverpool children 
have a rime, used in play, “Hincliy-binchy, barley straw, 
Forty pinches is the law " ’.] 

Hinck, var. HiNK. 

Kind (hsind), sb}- Forms: i- bind; also 
1-3 bynd, 3-7 hinde, 4-6 bynde, (5 byyndo). 
/ 3 . 6 byne, bine. [OE. hind sir. fern. = ON. 
hind', cf. OLG. *hinda (MDu., Du. hinde), OHG. 
hinta (MHG., Ger. hinde), wk. fem., for which 
some suggest derivation from Goth. hin}an to catch ; 
others would connect it with Gr. /ce/tai young 
deer, pricket.] 

1 . The female of the deer, esp. of the red deer ; 
spec, a female deer in and after its third year. 

a 900 Kent, Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 59/13 Dammula, hind. 
£ 1000 /Elfrtc Gloss. Ibid. 119/13 Cema, hind. £ 1090 0 . E. 
Chron. an. 1086 He laj^de lajja . . swa hwa swa sloge 
heort hinde {>ait riine man sceolde hlendian. £1203 
Lay. 30568 No mihten heo deor iwine Nouher heoit no 
hinde. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1365 He 
hroughte a coppe wy)> milk & wyn pat milked was of a wliit 
hynde. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxiii. 94 He wold gone 
in to deuenshyre for to hunte for the hert & for the hynde. 
1331 Bible 2 Sam, xxii. 34 God . . maketh my fete as 
swyfte as an hyndes. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot, I. 39 Hart and hine, dae and Rae. 1687 Drydf.ki 
Hind ^ P. 1.1 A. milk-white Hind, immortal and unchang'd, 
Fed on the lawns. 7740 Somerville Hohbinol ii. iza Swift 
lis the Hind, That, by the Huntsman’s Voice alarm'd, had 
fled. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 72 Be with hind that 
haunts the covert, or in hursts that house the boar. 

2. (^hslxiXi hind-fish.) One of various fishes of the 
family Serranidse and genus Epinephalus. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 The Hind 
..is esteemed a good Fish to eat. 1883 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 408 The delicious little hind-fish {Epinephalus 
guUatus), spotted like a Japanese deer or a dappled fawn. 

3. Comb., HA hind-hunting, hind-like, hind-spotted 
acljs. ; t bind-fawn = Hind-oalb ; bind’s foot 
(tr. F. pied de biche), a kind of crossbow ; f bind’s 
tongue = Habt’s-tongue ; t bind-wolf, ? a lynx. 

1538 Turner Libellns B ij, Hemionitis. .uidi et herham.. 
quam uulgus appellabat Hyndes tonge. 1601 Holland Pliny 
vni. xix, The HLnd-wolfe, which some call Chaiis, and the 
Gaules were wont to name Rhaphius (resembling in some 
sort a wolfe with leopard's spots), were showed first in the 
solemnitie of the games and plaies exhibited by Cn. Pompeius 
the Great. 1622 Wither Prayer Hahak. in Farr S. P. 'jas. I 
(1848) 212 Who my feet so guides, that I, Hinde-Iike, pace 
my places high. 1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville’s Polex- 
ander ii. iv. 206 A Hynde spotted Fawnes skin. 1648-60 
Hexham Dutch Diet., Een Ree-kalf a Hinde-foane. 1874 
Boutell Arms Armour vili. 141 Of these cross-bows, or 
arblasts, there were three varieties, severally named — the 
hind’s foot, the lever, and the rolling purchase. 

Kind (haind), sb.'^ Forms: a. gen.pl, 1 bina, 
(bxsna), 3 hine ; noni. pi. 1-4 bine, 3-4 hyne ; 3 
binen, 4 bynen; sing. 3-7 (8-9 dial!) bine, byne. 

6 beynde, 6 bynd, (bijnde), 6-7 bynde, (7 
hiend), 6- bind. [Early ME. hine sing., from 
earlier OE. (north midi.) and ME. hine pi. ; app. 
developed from Mna, hlgna genitive pi. of hlgan, 
hiwan, in ONorthumb. higu, Mgo, ‘ members of a 
family or household, domestics ’ (see Hewb) : cf. 
higna feeder (Lindisf. Gl.) , hina feeder, hine f seder, 
fieder higna, -hine (Rushw. Gl.) = L. ‘ paterfami- 
lias ’. For the later change of hine to hind, cf. 
Astound, Sound.] 

tl. As pL tiousehold servants, domestics, ser- 
vants. Obs. 


dtsf, G. fieder hiorades ; Ags, G. hiredes fieder] belzebub 
nemdun hu micle mae hiwae vet hine [Lindisf. G. gehuse] his? 
Ibid. 36 Fiondas monnes higu vet hine vet hiwen [Lindisf, 
G. husa ; Ags. G. ^ehusan] his. ciaoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 51 
Hise wiSerfulle hine po ben denies on helle. c 1300 Havelok 
620 Louerd, we aren hope pine, pine cherles, pine hine. 
£ 1300 Cursor M. 29462 (Cott. Galba) If Pou haue hine . . 
pai may pe §erue to terms day. 13.. £. E, A Hit, P. A, 1210 
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He Rcf vus to be his homly hyne. c 1380 Sir Ferumh. 5730 
he. .to hclle tok l^o pc way And delyuerede par is hyne. 
2 . As sing. A servant; esp., in later use, a farm 
servant, an agricultural labourer. 

t a. h.ine, pi. Mnen, hines. 

C120S Lay. 368 We habbeSseoue pusund..\vi 3 outenwifmen 
. .childien & liincii [c layt; hine]. c 1230 I/ail Mcid. 7 De 3 
hire in to drecchun5;e to dihten hus & hmen. ^21240 Ureisiin 
in Cott. Hont. 107 Ich am , . Sin owune hine. c 1250 Gen. 
.5-^ li.x, 3776 Wid wifes, and childre, and hines kin. c 1340 
Cursor M. 23320 (Trin.) pc ri3twis men shul sc po pynes 
Vpon cure lordes liper hyncs. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. 
I. 140 He is an hyred hyne. ^1400 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
357 pat eueryoh of hem habbe fowre hynen stalworthe. 
e 1460 Townelcy Myst. xx. 386 Lord, shuld thouweshe feytt 
niyne? Tliou art my Lord, and I thy hyne. 1600 Holland 
T.ivy XXVI, .\xxv. 610 Their servants and hines, such as 
should husband and till their grounds \,sei’vos agri cultores\. 
exS^o Walluh Answ. Suckling's Verses 33, I need not 
plough, since what_ the stooping hine Gets of my pregnant 
land must all be inine. 

0. hind, pi. hinds. 

igao Test. Ehor. (Surtees) V. no To every servaunte, 
hynde and made viij'b c rsso CincicK Murk i. 20 Zebedai 
yeer fayer in y» boot with his hijndes, i} hired servants. 
XS94 Plat ycwell-ho, 1. 15 The labouring Hinde, when hee 
carryeth his dungue to the feelde. <11639 I'- Carcw To 
S axhani 42 Both from the Master, and the Hinde. 1703 
Rowu Ulyss. II. i, The labours of the toiling hind. 1784 
Cowi’KK Task HI. 747 Laborious hinds That had survived 
the father, served the son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii, 
I. 375 It wa.s necessmy that a body of sturdy^ hinds should 
be on each side of his coach, in order to prop it. 

b. Spec. In Scotland and some parts of norlhern 
England : A married and skilled farm-workman, 
for whom a cottage is provided on the farm, and 
sometimes a cow ; he has the charge of a pair of 
horses, and a responsible part in the working of the 
farm. An average-sized farm has two hinds’ houses 
besides the farm-house. 

He bears to the fanner the same relation that a skilled 
journeyman holds to a master tradesman, and ranks above 
the farm-servants and labourers. In former times he fur- 
nished a female field-worker from his own family, or by 
himself hiring one, to perform stated work : sec Bondageh. 

iSgd in PL Scott J''asti 1. (1871) 277 [He had] two men and 
one woman, servant and a liynd. 1744 Harris Three 
Treat, iii. i. (1765) 131 A comfortable Cottage and Raiment 
suitable to an industrious Hind. 1805 Forsyth Beauties 
Scotl. I. 506 There arc three different classes of servants 
employed in the hu-sbandry of this county [Haddington- 
shire], viz. the hynd, the cottager, and the unmarried 
filoughman . . Of these the hynd holds the first rank. 1853 
G. Johnston Wfiif. llisi.E. Bord, 1 . 43 The wives of the 
hinds or married ploughmen. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss, s.v., 
A stipulation is often made . , that the hind must furnish a 
female field-worker at a stipulated price per day, with extra 
wage in harvest. This extra hand is called a ‘ bondager ’. 

c. A b.ailiff or steward on a farm (in some parts 
of England). 

1495 Act XX Hen. Vli, c. 23 No chief Hyne or a Carter or 
chief Shepeherd above xx j. by the yere._ 1583 Vestry Bks, 
(Surtge.s) 19 Given the same day to the hinde of Shadforthe 
for kepingc of twoe gimraeis which we bought. 1771 
Smollett Hum/>h. Cl. (1815) 41 , 1 am persuaded, that my 
hind, Roger Williams, or any man of equal strength, would 
be .able to push his foot through the strongest part of their 
walls. 177S F. Gregor tr. Forlcscue's De Laud. Leg.xxxx. 
95 They don't want the attendance of the Hind. [Note] In 
some Parts of England he is called^ Bailiff. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (1813) 85 Converted into the lesiclence of the 
hind or bailiff of the estate. 1813 Trewman's Exeter 
Flying-Post 21 Oct. 4 Wants a Situation as Hind or Bailiff, 
a Young Man. 18^ Lonsdale Gloss., Hind (i) a farm 
bailiff . . (2) one entrusted with the charge of cattle. 1878 
Cumbld, Glass., Hine, . .a manager of an off-lying farm. 

3 . transf. A rustic, a boor. 

c 1570 Pride < 5 - Lowl, (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
pays.auntre I fear I should not have mdifferents. 1599 B. 
JoNsoN Ex’. Man out of Hum. i. ii, Why should such a 
prick-ear’d Hine as this. Be rich ? 164s Milton Colast. 
Wks. (1851) 364 A Country Hinde somtimes ambitious^ to 
shew his betters that hee is not so simple as you take him. 
c 1750 Shenstone Elegies vii. 29, I bade low hinds the 
tow’ring ardour share. iSzi Joanna Baillie 
Malcolni's Heir xvi, Like the son of a base-born hind. 

t 4 . A lad, boy, stripling; hence, more gener- 
ally, Person, fellow, ‘ chap Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 48s Ther was mani a wilde hine, 
that prest was ther to, & wende in to the Gywerie, & 
woundede & to drowe. 13.. Sir Benes (A.) 497 3 if 3e sep 
schlpes of painim londe, Selleh to hem his ilche hyne. 1375 
Bardour Bruce xi. 217 Valtir, steward of Scotland, syne, 
That than wes hot ane berdlass hyne. c 1386 Chaucer 
Pai d. T. 360 Bothe man and womman child and hyne and 
page, c 1450 St. Cutfibert (Surtees) 1420 He excused him, 
bat nobil heyn [=hyne] And saide his duellyng was ferr 
beyn [=:thyiie]. *513 Douglas AEneis v. xiii. i All the 
peple, euery hyne. ? a ifiSo Frere ^ Boy 12 in Ritson Auc. 
Pop. Poetry 35 A sone . .That was a good sturdy ladde, And 
an happy hyne. 

6. Comb., as f hine-folc ; hind-boy, -man, etc._ 

c 1250 Gen. 4 - Ex. 3655 Here hlne-folc Se was hem_ midi^ 
x<7a PoBiits R€jo}‘^ni* xxxhi. 294 My ComrnouniS) with, 
my hynd semen. 1581 Ibid, xliii. 190 The hirdis and hinde 
men in their labels lay. 1603 Florio Montaig^ie (1634) 189 
A certain swoine or hyne-boy of hers. 1615 Markham 
JF/ouse^v, (1660) 187 Brown bread.. for your hmde-servants. 

Hind (hoind), a. (sb.'^) Also north. 4- hint, 7 
hin. [The OTetit. affinities of this word, and the 
related hinder, hindmost, hiitdermore, hindermost, 
hindward, are certain, but the particular history 
of the ME. words, and their mutual relations, are 
somewhat obscure. The older words were: (t) 


Gothic hindana prep. ‘ on that side of, beyond, 
behind ’ = OH G. hintana, Ger. hinten, adv. ‘ be- 
hind ’=OE. hindan adv. ‘from behind, at the 
back, in the rear ’ ; (2) Goth, hindar prep. ‘ on 
that side of, beyond, behind ’ = OHG. hintar, Ger. 
Muter prep., in same senses = OE. hinder adv. 

‘ on the fuither side, behind, back, down ’ ; this is 
held to be the acc. neuter of a comparative adj. in 
-<ffl?'=Skr. -taram, Gr.-repov, the root being hin-, 
prob. identical with that of Hen, Henne, Hence ; 
OHG.had the adj. asapositive,/22«rari7 (Ger. hintere) 

‘ hind, hinder ’, compared hintaroro, hiniardst, Ger. 
hinterst ‘ hindmost ’ ; ON. had hindri comp, (rare), 
AAis/r superl. ; this adj. was not in OE, ; (3) Goth, 
hindumists super!. ‘ hindmost, uttermost app. f- 
*hindtt?na = OE. hindema (rare) ‘ hindmost OE. 
had also (4) hindan-weard adv. ‘ towards the 
farther end and hindezveard adj. ‘ turned back- 
ward ’ ; also (5) the important adv. and prep, be- 
hindan, ME. bi-hinden, bi-hinde. Behind, the most 
permanent member of the OE. group, and (with 
the possible exception of 4) the only one whose 
survival into ME, is proved. In ME. there aiose 
numerous new forms, viz. before 1300 hinder adj., 
before 1350 hind adj. and adv., r 1375-1400 hin- 
dermore, hindermost, hindmost. Since hind- was 
not an etymological element, it must have origin- 
ated from the shortening of some form with a suffix, 
perh, from ME. be-hind,oxig. be-hind-an. In that 
case, hind-er (if hind goes back before 1300) may 
have arisen as its normally-formed comparative ; 
if, however, hinder vt&s historically descended from 
OE. hinder adv. (of which there is no evidence 
and no strong probability), and taken as a com- 
parative, hind miglit be inferred from it as its 
positive degree. Hitidermore, hindermost were 
evidently formed on hinder, and hindmost on 
hind ; the current conjecture that the last was a 
double superlative formed on the long obsolete 
OE. hindema is historically imtenable. In all these 
words the original short i is preserved in Sc. and 
north. Eng. ; cf. Sc. hint, ahint, hiidmesf.'] 

A. adj. Situated behind, in the rear, or at the 
back; posterior. Usually opposed to fore, in 
things existing in pairs front and back, as the limbs 
of quadrupeds, the wheels of a wagon, etc. 

Often hyphened to its sb., esp. when forming a specific 
name of a part, as in hind-spring of a carriage. See C. a. 

13. . Sir Beues (A.) 3562 Wib his hint [p.rr. hynder, hinder] 
fot he [the horse] him smot 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 350 In 
like sort, they that haue many feet : vnlesse it be the hin 
feet of all. 1601 Househ. Ord. (1790) 287 The hind knuckles 
. . of all the muttons and veales. 1670 Narborough '}rnt. 
ill Acc. Sev. Late Voy, i. (1711) 31 The Male is smootli all 
over his hind parts. 1767 Byron’s Voy. r. World (1776) 27 
A negro butcher, .cuts the hamstrings of his hind legs. 1770 
G. White Selborne xxviii. 79 The fore-hoofs were upright 
and shapely, the hind fiat and splayed. 1779 J._ Moore 
View Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xxxiv. 300 The lower and hind part 
of the body. 1822 Imison Sc. 4 Art 1 . 103 [It] also presses 
the fore-wheels deeper into the ground than the hind wheels. 
1849 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 93 The infatuated little beast 
dances round him on its hind legs. 1881 Fitzwygram 
Horses fed. 2) § 879 If the fore legs are weak, they may 
suffer from excessive propulsion communicated to them 
by powerful hind quarters. 1891 C. T. C. James Rom, 
Rigmarole 27 In the hind pocket of his tunic. 

b. Hence, applied to the back part of (any- 
thing) : ‘ back of the — ’. Cf. Hind-head. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 114 He divides [the body] into 
a fore-body :. .a hind-body. 1894 R. B. Sharpe Handbk. 
Birds Gt. Brit. (1896) 10 The greyish shade which pervades 
the hind neck. 

B. as sb. Short for hind quarter, hind side (see 

C. a), etc. 

1892 Daily News 30 May 9/4 Refrigerated beef-quai ters, 
of which there were 850 hinds. 

0 . Combinations, a. Of the adj. : see A, 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 217 One of their hin-feet. a 1652 
Brome Love-sick Court v. ii. Wks. 1873 II. 158 Like burs or 
hryars Stuck in the hindlocks of our ileecy sheep, a 1687 
Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 85 By Hindlock seizing fast Oc- 
casion. 172s Bradley Fam, Diet, s.v. Saddle, The Saddle 
. .will be faulty if the Hind-Bow be not exactly the Shape 
and Circumference of the Body. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. 296 
The hind-train [of a horse consists] of the lump, the tail, 
the haunches and the hind-legs. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Dist. Corresp., They would show as feir a pair of hind- 
shifters as the expertest loco-motor in the colony. 1840 
Marryat OUa Podr. (Rtldg.) 293 The hind-spring of your 
carriage. 1853 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth 23 The ‘ventral’ [fins], 
answering to the hind-limbs. _x86z H. Marryat Year in 
Sweden II. 297 She set them hindside before. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor’s Word-bk., Hind-castle, a word formerly used for the 
poop, as being opposed to fore-castle, 1878 Bell Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anal, p. xiv. The hind-gut of the Vertebrate 
is endodermal in origin. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. Story ix, 
A hind-quarter of lamb. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 344 The _ hind-brain is constricted rnto two 
lobes — the cerebellum in front, and the medulla oblongata 
behind. 1894 G. Armatage Horse ii. 14 The Spanish 
horse.. has the good_ head .and neck of that breed [the 
Barb], but coupled with a weak and drooping hind-quarter. 

b. Of the sb.: hind-afore, hind-first, liind- 
side-foremost. 


1864 Mrs. H. Wood Shadow Ashlyd, (1878) 399 Her 
woollen shawl . . had turned hind-afore. 1881 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss. Suppl. s.v,. Turn 'indfust, I tell tha. 
e. quasi-affo. in comb, 

1668 Etheredge She xvould if she could in. iii, Never hat 
took the fore-cock and the hinacock at one motion so natur- 
ally. 1871 Figure Training 102 No plan will ever ,. give 
such elegance to the figuie as the hind-lacing. 1872 J. G. 
Murphy Comm, Lev. xiii. 40 Hind-bald . . in contradistinc- 
tion to the baldness mentioned in the next verse [fore-bald]. 

f Hind, V. Obs. In 5 hynde. [app. shortened 
from ITinder zi.] irans. To hinder. 

1426 Audelay Poems 32 Both the father and the moder 
hyndyd thay schal be. c 1460 G. -hSHBY Poems (E. E. T. SJ 
57/329 Jiat he hynde you nat by his greuance. 

4 Hind, adv. Obs. rare. [app. short for behind : 
but cf. OE. hindan.'] = Behind. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 1846 (Faitf.) Crete percl was be-fore and 
hinde [Cott. and other MSS. hlhind]. 

b. Hind and fo 7 -th, hynt -attifforth, hind end 
foremost, backside foremost. 

13.. K. Alls. (Bodley MS.) 4710 Hynt anforj) [Weber 
Hyndeforth] hi; seten, saunz faile . . And hadden in her 
honde he tail. Ibid. 5200 Hynd antforh [Weber zxid forth] 
he tourneb his pas Whan he goo]? on any cas. 

Hi'ndberry. Obs. exc. north, dial. Forms ; 
see Hind jAI and Beery sb.'i Also 8-9 hine- 
berry. [OE. hindbgrie, coriesp. to OHG. hint- 
peri (MHG. hintbei-e, Ger. himbeei-e), Du. hinne- 
besie (Kilian), hennebezie, Da. hindbeer, Sw. hind- 
heir', see Hind jAI and Beery sb.^ So called as 
growing in woods, and assumed to be eaten by 
hinds.] The raspberry. 

azoo Epinal Gloss. 69 Acinum, hind berie [Erfurt hin- 
bergen]. e Corpus Gloss. S9 Acinum, hindbeiiae. ciooo 
Sax. Leeclui, II. 266 Genim hindheoloban leaf and hind ber- 
xean, 1548 Turner Names of Herbes F vij b, Raspeses or 
hyndberies, in ciuch hyndberen. 1703 Thoresby Let. to 
Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hineberrys, raspbenys, 1813 Hogg 
Queen’s Wake, Kilmeny i, The scarlet hypp and the hind- 
berrye. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Hindberry, the wild rasp- 
berry. 1878 Cumbld. Gloss., Raspberries or hine-berries. 

Hind-calf. [OE. hindcealf=O^G. hintcalb, 
MHG. hhiikalp, MDu. hindencaf hindecalf 
(Kilian) : see Hind lAl and Calf.] The young 
of a hind ; a fawn. 

a 900 Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 58/38 Cerua carissima 
et gratissimns hinnubts, eala 3 u liofeste hind and geewe- 
mest hindcealf. cioooASlfric Gloss. Ibid. 119/17 Hinnulus, 
hlndcealf. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. xxiii. (1495) 
781 Capriolus is lyke to an Enulus an hynde calfe. 1551 
Turner Herbal i, B ij a. 1598 Manwood Lawes Forest iv. 

§ 5 (1615) 42/1 The fiist yere, you shal cal him [the Hart] a 
Hind calfe or a calfe 1601 Holland Pliny II. 321 The 
rennet of a Favvne or Hind-calfe. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. 
(1862) I. n. V, 324. xBgi C. Wise Rockingham Cast. 152. 

' Hind-castle : see Castle 7, Hind a. C. a. 
tHrnd-deck. Obs. Also hindecli:(e. [See 
Hind a.] The deck at the stern of early ships (see 
Dbck jA 2); poop-deck, poop. (Cf. Fore-deck.) 

i£oo Holland Livy 614 (R.) To defend and keepe the 
poupe and hind-decke- ci62o Z. Boyd Zion’s Flowers 
(1855) 10 At foredeck some, at hindeck some must stand. 
1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. B iij, The foredecke 
and hindecke of all our Opposities probations. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece xii. xvi. (1715) 134 The Misen-sail, which .. 
hung in the Hind-deck. 

Hinde, var. Hend a. Hindee : see Hindi. 
t Hinder, sb. Chiefly Sc, Obs. [f. Hinder v.] 
Hindrance, obstruction, impediment, detriment, 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 213 pere teldeS Jje werse pe grune 
of hindre Jiat is of bipeching. 1481 CCtcxicm Reynard (Arb.) 
63 The moste hyndre that ye shal haue. 1368 Mary Q. 
Scots Let. Jan. in H. Campbell Love-lett. App_. 31 Doing 
all the hinder and evill that ae may to the said rebellis. 
1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 167 A great hinder 
of the work of God. 

Hinder (hsimdoi), a.l Forms : 3- hinder, 
(3-4 bin-, hyndore, 4-5 bender, 4-6 hynder, 
-ir, 5 -nr, -yr). [See Hind a. (In Sc. and north. 
Eng. with short A)] 

1 . Situated behind, at the back, or in the rear ; 
posterior. (Notwithstanding its comparative form , 
it does not differ in sense from hind, but is more 
frequently used. Gf, yon, yonder.) Hinder gate, 
postern gate. 

Formerly, like hind, often hyphened to Its sh. j cf. 4. 
e 1290 St. Brandan 642 in Y. Eng. Leg. I. 237 So pat on is 
hindore [Percy Soc. 638 hynder] fet An Otur baie cam 
gon. Bi-twene is forpere fet he broujte a fuyr-lre ant a 
ston. cx'^Sir Ferumb. 3707 Now ne dar he nopyng drede 
Of pat hyndere falurede, pat comep after gon, c 1400 Lan- 
franc’s Cirurg, iii pat pe hyndere [B. hyndore] partie be 
pleyn. c 1400 Rom, Rose 5850 False-Semblant and Abstin-, 
aunce. .Shulle at the hynder gate assayle. 1335 Coverdale 
fosli.-vm. 12 He set them in the hynderwatchbetwene Bethel 
and Hat. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. vi. 32 Till they agayn- 
returne backe by the hinder gate. 1616 Suefl. & Marku. 
Country Farme 6gi The Bore goeth wider with his hinder 
legs than the Sow, and commonly setteth his hinder stepa 
vpon the edges of his foresteps on the out-side. 1712 Addi- 
son Spect. No. 265 IP s As I was standing in the hinder Part 
of the Box. 1873 H. C. Wood Tkerap. (1879) 325 The fore 
feet lose their reflex activity before the hinder. 

2 . Of time. a. Last past, ‘ last ’ ; as in this 
hinder day yesterday, this hinder night last night, 
yesternight, b. Last, as in Hinder end. Sc. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. 551 Qiihen I wes ^oung this hendir, 
I day. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lxx.xi. i This hinder nycht- 
halff-sleiping as I lay , a 1349 Murning Maidin a in Lane- 

87-3 
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haw's Lei. (1871) Introd. 150 This hinder day I went alone. 
17*5 Ramsay Gent. S/>ej>h. 1. i, 1 dreatn'd a dreary dream 
this hinder night, a 1774 Feegusson Poems (1789) II. 67 
(Jam.) Quliilk happen'd on the hinder night, 
f 3 . Latter (as opp. to former). Obs. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 20 h, When the former part 
(whereof anything is rehearsed) and the hinder part (whiche 
is rehearsed of the former) are chaunged. 1660 Bunyan 
Holy Citie 257 By the former Sea, the People of the Jews 
..and by hinder Sea, the People of the Gentiles. 
t 4 . ChWiJ.: see I. Hinder-fallings, excrements. 
1530 Palsge. 231/2 Hynderparte of the necke . . Hynder- 
parte of the heed. Ibid., Hynderwarde, garde de derricre. 
1561 Hollydosh Hem. Apoih. 38 b. Take the beanes or 
hinderfallinges of Goates. 1611 Cotgk., Les gardes dim 
scinglier, the deaw-clawes or hinder-clawes of a wild Bore. 
1697 Dampicr Voy. I. 89 [Seals] throw their bodies forward, 
drawing their hinder-parts after them. 1699 ^bid. II. 1. 74 
The hinderpart or Stern. 

t Kin den, a.^ Obs. [app. deduced from OE. 
kinder- adv. (see Hinu a.) in comb., as in kinder- 
g 4 ap not straightforward, crafty, guileful, hinder-hdc 
snare, artifice, knavery: cf.also MHG. 
hinderlist, Ger. hinterlist trickery behind any one’s 
back to his injury. In hinder-word, perh. in comb.] 
Deceitful, crafty, insidious, 
ciaoo Trill. Coll. Horn. 59 Mid his hinder worde bicherde 
him. c 1*05 Lay. 10489 Carrais hine hiSohte of aiie hindere 
\c 1*73 lu|)er] crsefte. c 1*90 St. Michael 688 in 6". Eng. Leg. 
I. 319 Hynderful [altered binder] and of host I-novj. 

Kinder (hi'ndoj), v. Forms ! i hindrian, 
3-6 hindre, 4-6 hyndre, hendre, hynder, 5 
hindire, bunder, 5-6 bindur, hyndur, 5- bin- 
der. [OE. hindrian = OLG. ^hindarbn (MDu., 
MLG. hinderen), OHG. hintardn (Ger. kindern'), 
ON. t—OTeut. *hindar 6 jatt, i.*hindar adv. ; 

see Hind a. lit. To put or keep back ; cf. the 
parallel Fubther v. to put forward, also Backen »•] 
+ 1 . trans. To do harm to : to injure, impair, 
damage. Ohs. 

c 1000 Inst. Polity § a in Thorpe Laws II. 306 (Bosw.) A he 
sceal hseoendom hindrian. a 1100 O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1003 Donne se heretoga wacatS Jionne biS call se here 
swioe ;schindred. cizoo Trin. Coll. How. 193 be man 
hindre?S his ajene soule. 1483 Cath. Angl. 186/1 To Hynder, 
derogare, incommodare. 1333 Coveedale Luke xiii. 7 Cut 
It downs, why hyndreth it the grounded 1361 Hollybcsh 
Horn. ApotJi. 10 a. If any chylde wears Peony sede about 
hys body, no euell sprete can hinder him. 1639 in T, Lech- 
fold Hoie-Bk, (1883) 80 The Plaintiffe. .is otherwise hindred 
and damnifyed to the stimme of twenty pounds, 

tb. To Speak to the injury ofj to vilify, dis- 
parage, slander, belittle. Obs. 
c 137s LCI Pains of Hell 102 in O. E, Misc. 226 Bacbyters 
of men, pat in word and dede . . Hyndten heor euen ciisten 
pat pet may. c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. Knt. xxx, Hindred . . 
to his lady grace With false tonges. 1333 W. Watecman 
Fardle Facions 333 To hindre and empaire the name, and 
raemorialle of the deade. 1373-80 Baret Alv, H 462 To 
hinder ones good name, and speake ill of him. 

2 . To keep back, delay, or stop in action; to 
put obstacles in the way of; to impede, deter, 
obstruct, prevent. 


01400 Desir. Troy 5612 [That] may hast vs to harme, & 
spede. 1413 Pilgr. Soiule (Caxton 1483) m. iv. 
53 Ihat was very wiong hyndeiing the trewe quarell and 
forthery nge the false, c 1430 Merlin 23 The prophetes hadden 
l^ndred here purpos. 13*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 6 
Wot able , . to helpe hym any thynge In this his iourney . . 
but rather to hynder and let hym. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil, 
treat., Holy Obs. l. § 31, eoo These are not qualities to 
hinder our Ipve, but our familiaritie. 1713 Dc Foe Pam. 
Instruct. 1. 1. (1841) I, 33 Thou shalt go to Churcli every 

he hindered, a 1804 W. Gilpin Serm. HI. 
vii. (I 4 ..)i I he difficulty of the task should not hinder the 
attempt. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 2. 13 Strife between 
mese two kingdoms long hindered the full conquest of 
Northern Bntain. 

b. Const. To hinder a person from or in doing 
something ; also {obs. or rare) C, of, for, to do a 
thing, that, that not, hut that he should do a thing. 

f 75 ^S.) A clowde.so 

derk, .>at hit hundnd, & hit assundrid, & departid him fio 
of ;S 76 Fleming EpUt. 279 Demaunding 

of me, whjLt sh^ld hinder me . . from the use of such feh- 
citie. 1666-7 Peevs Diary iz Feb,, These pleasures do 
hinder me m my business. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. n. 
(1711) 131 This doth hm^r the Ship very much in its sailing, 
xj 6 i } Jfumw Lett. 1. 6 Petitions have been hindered fiom 
r^ching the throng 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, xii. ao- 
Wliat s to hmder other people from liking one another? 

C. ,1:13^ ^V'ecLwSeUVks. III. 431 It seme), ),at prival 
rehgi^e ben hyndred bi.her ordris to kepe Cristis lawe 
1 S 3 S f'°''EEr)ALE Acts viil. 36 What hyndereth me to b< 
baptysed? 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 329 They hinderec 
them nothing at al of their purpose. 1377-87 Holinshei 
Scot Chron. (1805) II. sgd 1 bey would hinder .. that nc 
should be made out of France against them 
1600 Holland xxv. xxvii. 569 Marcellus, .determinec 
V, »^naer lioniilcar for arriving at Saracose. x6ii in Pictoi 
Lpool Mufiic, Rec. (1883) 1 . 170 Mr. Rose did persyst .. ii 
hindering the towne of a certen walle. i6go Locke Hum 
lind. Ill, IV. § 15 That hinders not hut that they are genet 
alw less doubtful, 173* Fielding Miser n. 1. Wks. iBB: 
lA. 307 Ihe death of my mother, whose jointure no one cai 
hmder me of. 1741 Monro Anat. Hemes (ed. 3) 31 Thei 
Li^u^will be hindred to flow. 1843 Carlyle Past * Pt 
L ii. He dws hinder that it become . . a part of it. 186: 
u- Philos. _ Syst. 144 Good works, they say 

hinder the soul of emancipation. 

t d. To hinder time : to spend time, and so re^ 
tard matters. Obs, rare. 


1712 W. Rogers Voy. 12 Not willing to hinder Time to 
carry her into any Harbour to examine, .we let her go. 

3. absol. or intr. To delay or frustrate action ; to 
be an obstacle or impediment. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p 330 Cassidorie selth that it is a 
manere sleighte to hyndre whan he sheweth to doon a thyng 
openly and weiketh priuely the continue. 1450-70 Golagros 
Gaw. 338 It hyndeiis neuer for to be heyndly of speche. 
i6r* Brinsley ZW. Z /4 82 They will doe them so falsly, as 
will oft more hinder then further. 165* Needham i.r.Selde>fs 
Mare Cl. 41 Nor doth it hinder at all, that in their Assig- 
nations or Distiibutions wee so often finde this Particle 
usque ad Mare. vjraLett.fr. Land. ymlfiTn.) 38 But 
Fate and all the Politicks of those Times hinder'd. i8*8 
Carlyle Mise., Burns jyiqa) II. 14 It is not the dark place 
that hinders, but the dim eye. 

Hence Hindered///, a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv.'iyolit Hundryd, or harmyd, dampnU 
ficatus. 1644 Digbv Nad. Bodies l. (1645) 366 A hindered 
water. 1876 T. HKnin Ethelberta (i8go) 193 Amid the 
shouts of the hindered drivers. 

Hinder end, M;jvder-e*nd. Sc. and north, 
dial. [f. Hinder a.i + End sh. In Sc. and north, 
dial, the two ends of a thing are spoken of as the 
fore-end and the hinder-end (with short /).] 

1 . The latter end ; the opposite of the fore-end 
or beginning ; spec, the end of life, ultima dies. 

xs*3 Fitzherd. Husb. § i4aYf thou spende it in y* begyn- 
Tiynge of the yere & shal want In y® hynder ende. 1383 
Jas. I Ess. Pocsie (Arji.) 21 In the hinder end of this hooke. 
1598 D. Ferguson Coll. Scot. Prov. (1785) 11 (Jam.) False- 
hood made ne'er a fair hinder-end. 17*3 Dc Foe Col. pack 
(1840)124 The devil will have you at the hinder end of the 
bargain. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss. s.v., I was born at th’ 
hinderend o’ th* year. JIfod. Sc. Poor man ! he’s near his 
hinder-end. 

2. The lear or posterior end ; the back of any- 
thing, (In Sc. usually hint-end^ 

x8i6_Scott Old Mart, viii, Ye preached us .. out o’ this 
new city o' refuge afore out hinder end was weel hafted in 
it. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Th’ pickin’ fuik’s i' th’ hin- 
derend o’ th’ barn. 

3. (Usually pi.) The part of anything (e.g. of 
corn) which remains after all selecting and sifting 
operations have been used ; leavings. (Also attrib.f 
as hinder-end barley 1 ) Also fig. 

i8*s BwQteK^Tx, Hinder-ends, refuse of corn — such as re- 
mains after it is winnowed. xSzs-^ Jamieson s.v., 5. The 
hinder-end o' aw trade, the worst business to which one can 
betake one’s self. 6. The hinder-end o' aw folk, the worst 
of people. 184* C. Nevile Tariff 15 Pigs, .fed upon 

hinder-end barley. 1877 N, IV. Line. Gloss, s.v., We send 
foreiids to maiket. .and chickens gets th' hinderends. 
Hinderer (hradarai), sb, [f. Hinder v. + 
-ER 1 .] One who (or that which) hinders ; f an 
injiuer {obsf ] ; an impeder, obstructor. 

.1387-8 T. Usic TesL Love i. vi. (Skeat) 1 , 128 We..oppres- 
Sion of these olde hindrers shal againe suimounten, 1549 
Latimer zst Serm. bef, Edw. VI (Arb.) 40 These grasiers, 
inclosei^ and rente-rearers aie hinderers of the kings honour. 
i6o* Life T, Cromwell in. i. 97 I’ll be no hinderer to so good 
an act. 1641 M ilton Reform, i. Wks. (1847) 4/21 1 shall dis- 
tinguish such as I esteem, to be the hinderers of reformation 
into three sorts, Antiquitarians . . 2. Libertines. 3. Politi- 
cians. 1873 JpwETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 437 Is the body, if in- 
vited to share in the enquiry, a hinderer or a helper ? 

F Hi'lLdere]?, a. Obs. In 4 liiad(e)rere, 5 
hyuderour. [f. Hinder «.i + -er 3 ; cf. OHG. 
hintardro^ = Hinder a. (In quot. 1340 as sb. 
(transl. L. posteriord) = hinder parts.) 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxvii. 72 Pie smate his enrays 


X i^ngfs XXI. 21 X sciiai kitte awey thin hyndrere thiiigis 
11382 hyndirmoris]. 14. , Voc- in Wr.-Wulcker 6o4,'22 Pos- 
wrwr,^hy[n]derour. 

1 * Ki'ixderest, a. Obs, [f. as prec. + -EST : cf. 
OHG. hintarbst, MHG., Ger, hinterst, MDu. hin- 
derstel] Hindmost. 

c 1388 Chaucer Prol. 622 Euere he rood the hyndreste 
\v.rr. hynderest, hinderest] of ouie loute. 1:1430 Merlin 
xxi V. 446 Thei kepte hem-self all-ther hinderest for to diffende 
tbe odier. . that myght no faster go. 

T Kl’ndexful, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hinder -f 
-FUb.] Iniquitous, impious. Hence t Hinderfnl- 
liche adv., iniquitously, treacherously. 

V°A 59 He. .forlet god. .and turnde on 
pe hinderfulle x^pe [tn consilio tmpiomm]. Ibid. 83 Ac )?is 
wiSeHulle mannisshe he fondeS me hinderfulliche. c xmo 
[ see Hinder a.*]. 1569 Cal. St. Papers, Foreign (1874) 54 
^rge the seas., of such wicked and hinderful peopJe, 
i" Hl^uderliede. Ohs^e In. 4 Ixyndirliede. Tf. 
Hinder a, + -hede, Posteriority. 

aSd'KS'aiS- >»' ’>» 

Kinderiuff (hi-ndoriri), vbl. sb. [f. Hinder &. 
+ -iNG 1.] The action of the vb. Hinder ; f a. 
Oetnment, damage, disparagement (obs.), b. Ob- 
struction, impediment, hindrance. 

rinpfto Andrew 973 pat mycht be hend- 

dSl of 241 Le.ste the 

of her sowle.^ enmy. .had come vnto her to the hendrynge 

^ H- -ING^n 

I Imt hinders, impedes, or obstructs. Hence Ki'u- 
aenng'ly adv., so as to obstruct or pceveut. 


X390 Gower Conf. I. 310 How hindring is a wofull _pemc 
To him, that love wold atteigne. 1646 H. La\viu.nce Comm. 
Angels 136 'The objections, .are extreainely liindering. 18*5 
Blackw. Mag. XVIII. 293 Causes, which . .bear impulsively, 
or hinderingly, upon every .Tctioii. 1868 Glo. Euior Sp. 
Gipsy 304 And slays all hindering men. 

Kinderland (hi-ndoilmnd). [f. Hinder a.! 

-1- Land, In sense i, prob. from some locality.] 

-)• 1 . A kind of cloth imported from some conti- 
nental country ; perh. from inland Germany. Obs, 
1463 Mann. iV Househ. E.xp. (Roxb.) 316 My mastyr bout 
.. a pece of Hynderlond, prise the elle j. d. oh. i8xz J. 
Smyth Praci. of Customs (1821) 13;). Ilindeilaiujs, Brown, 
under 22i inches in breadth, in a Britisli-built .Sliip. 

2 . (//.) = liiNDEUiiiNG^ a (for which 
is a misprint in edd. of Scott). 

1818 [see Hindeuling* 2]. 1891 Stevenson & L. Osiiouhni; 
IVrecker vi, ‘Set down upon your hinderlands’, cried my 
grandfather, almost savagely. 

f Ki'uderliug i. Ohs. [f. OE. hinder adv. 
(see Hind a.) or Hinder + -ling]. A base, 
mean, degenerate person. 

c 1200 Ormin 486 And halde )jc forr hinnderrllnng, And forr 
well swijhe unnwresste. 12.. Laws Edw. Conf, c. 33 § i 
in Schmid Gesetze 516 Summa iia commotus, unus vocat 
alterum hinderling, i. e. ah omni honestate dejectum. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 109 Wherefore Westsexineii 
havep in proverbe of h^e despite bynderlyng whiche bOwnej> 
i-cast doun fro honeste. 

Ki'uderliug [f. Hinder a.'^ + -ling 2. ] 
fl. The backward direction; only in the OE. 
advb. phrase on hinderling backward. Obs. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Iv. 8 [Ivi. o] ponne on liiiideiling 
hweorfaS mine feondas fiecne. Ibid. Ixix. [Ixx.] 3 Hi on 
hinderlincg hweorfaS and cyrraS. 

2 . sb. pi. (also -lins). Posteriors, buttocks. Sc. 
x8i8 Scott Rob Roy xxiii, We downa bide the coercion of 
gude braid-claith about our hinderlins [so MS. and Standard 
ed. 1896; ed. i and subseq. edd. lead hinderlans]. 183X 
FraseVs Mag. IJI. 18 A jacket, .hung like a French coatee 
over his hinderlings. 1834 M, Scott Cruise Midge iv. 
(1863) 62 Wha will assure ye that they shall not kittle your 
hinderlins ? 

t 3 . (?) One who is behind or in the rear, Obs. 
1619 W. Sclater Exp, I Thess. (1630) 562 Our hinderlings 
haply may ouertake and out-slrip vs in holy practice. 

t Hi’nderly, a, (? adv.) Obs. [f. Hinder a.'* 
4- -LY_ 2 .] Backward, behindhand. 

_ 1564 in Camden Misc, (1893-5) IX. 40 Wheras the cuntry 
is tomiche hinderly in all good thinges perteining to reli- 
gion. 1639 Hammond On Ps. cxii. 10 Paraphr. 572 Whilst 
themselves, .doe yet sensibly decay and grow hinderly, 

Hi’ndermate. nonce-wd. [f.HiNDEB®. 4 Mate, 
after helpmatel\ A companion who is a hindrance. 

a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. IV. 441 There are hinder- 
mates as well as helpmates in marriage. 

t Ki'nderiu.ore, a. {sbf Ohs. In 4 hyndir- 
luore, i’c. hendirmar. [f. Hinder a.i -h More 
adv. : see Hind a. Cf. furthermorel\ More to the 
rear. 

2375 Barbour Bruce vir. 399 Quhen thai that war hendir- 
mar Saw that the foimast left the stede, Thai turnit soyn 
the bak and fled. 

"b. as sb. The binder part ; the hind-quarters. 
1382 Wyclif I Kings xvi, 3, 1 shal kitte of the hyndirmoiQ 
of Baasa, and the hyndirmores of the hows of hym. 
KiuderiU.OS’t (hGiuidoimcmst), a. arch. [f. 
Hinder af + -most : see Hind a. Cf. innermost , 
uppermost, uttemnost.'] = Hindmost. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xxii. (1495) 70 The 
tresour of mynde is the hyndermest place of the brayne. 
ci^oo Meltvyne 1277 Oure Cristen knyghtis withbaire speres 
The Hyndirmaste fro [laire blonkes beres. c 1450 Merlin 286 
These . . were hyndermeste in the route. 1341 R. Copland 
Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., The formost is thebyggest. 'I’he 
myddlemost the least, _ & the hyndermost is meane. 17x9 
De Foe Crusoe ii. xi. The stern of the hindermost boat. 
1783 Ainsworth's Lat. Diet. (Morell) 1. s.v.. The hinder- 
most dog may catch the hare. [1814 W. Taylor in Monthly 
p€V, LXXIV. 305 It is not legitimate to combine both 
forms of inflection, avid to say or to write hindermost^ 

Kiudersome (himdarsym), a. Now Ac. and 
north, dial. [f. Hinder v. + -some.] Tending to 
hinder ; t injurious, harmful {obs.) ; obstnictive. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Injurieux, hurtfull, 
hind^some. 1581 Pettie Guasizo's Civ* Conv, 11, (1586). 

taste, hut hindersonie to health, 
J603 Gerbier CoufiscC 42 Needlesse and hlndersome to the 
hording of a Roome, i88i Alloa- Advertiser No. 1617, 2/1; 
The weather continues as unsettled and as hindeisome for 
farmuig operations as [etc.], x^'^Northnmhld^Gloss* s.v., 
The bad weather's veiy hindersome for the harvist, 

t Hiuderyea;^, a. Obs. in i -sdap, -zSp, 
3 - 3 ®P- [OE. hmderg^ap, f. Hinder a ,2 giap 
crooked, deceitful.] Cunning, deceitful. 

c loM JElfric Colloq. in Wr.-Wuleker loi On spraecum 
glsewlice hindergepe, in loquelis astuti, uersuii. c 1030 
Supp. ^Ifric's V oc, ibid. 168/11 Uersuius, liindergeap. 

maim iss fox and hinnderrsiEp and 

full off ille wiless. 
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Head.] The back of the head ; the occiput. 

1666 Despauterii Gramm. Inst, i, (Jam.), Sinciput, the 
lorMead. Occiput, the hindhead. 16^ Burnet Tracts I. 
87 I hey christen . . pouring the Water on the Hind-head. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. III. 487 The occiput, or hind'- 
head is that part of the face that either forms an angle 
posteriorly or slopes downwards from it. 
1TO5 Kingsley Aerew. H. vii. 114 An angry savage smote 
him on the hind head full with a stone axe. 
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HINDHEAL. 

+ Hindheal. Ods. [f. Hind s/>.'^ + Heal sd. ; 
cf. OH. hindhxlepe,'] A plant : see qwots. 

[cioso Nomina Herbarum in Wn-Wulcker 295/24 Am- 
brosia, hyn(lha;le()e. Ibid. 323/17 HindheolaS.] 
c 1265 Voc, Plants in Wr.-Wulclcer 556/23 Ambrosia . . 
liiiidchcle. a igoo GL Harl. 3388 in Sax. Leechd. 11. 393 
Pupatomimltlifagus, ambrosia wylde sauge, hynd- 

hale. <11500 Gl. Sloans 5 If. 15 Gbid.) Euperaioriitm, am.- 
brose, Ih an erbe that som men callib wilde i>auge ojser wode 
inculie ol)ei hyndale. 1597 Gcbarde Herbal App., Hynd- 
heele is Ambrosia. 

II Hindi (hi’ndJ), a. and sb. Also Hindee. [a. 
Uitlfi hindt^ f. JdA hindy India. The 

corresponding Persian is htndwty hinduTy 

hinduvly formerly used by Eng. writeis in the 
same sense.] 

A. adj. Of or belonging to Northern India or 
its language. 

1825 W. T. Adah Stewart's Hist. Anccd. (htadins), 
Aiiglo-Hind.uvee. i8z6W. Howli.y {tide) The NewTesta- 
ineiit. .allured ..into the Hinduee language. 1851 F. Hali. 
in Benares Mag.'I. 22 7iote, The pandits draw no other dis- 
tinction between the woids Hindi and Uindn'i than that 
the first is used by the well-informed (who sometimes employ 
llindvl, also), and the second, by villagers. .. The form 
llindavl is confined to the Muhammadans. 1878 R. N, 
Cusr Mod. Lam'S, li. Ind. 49 The teal and original Ver- 
nacular of the Hindi people. 

B. sb, 1 . The great Aryan vernacular language 
of Northern India, spoken (with numerous dialects) 
from the frontiers of Bengal to those of the Panjab 
and vSindh, and from the Himalaya Mountains to 
the Nerbuclda. 

It comes into contact on the N.W. and W. with PanjabT, 
Sinillh, and Gujarati, on the S. with Marathi, on the S.E. 
with OrTya, on the E. with IJcng.'dl, sister Aryan language.s, 
.niul on the N, with Nep."ilr (which some make merely a 
dialect of Hindi). Cf. IIinnusTANr. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Keg., Acc. Bks. 6A Even when they 
write in Ilinduvi. 1801 CoLcnnooicE in Asiat. Res. VII. 
220 The language which foims the ground-work of modern 
I lindustdni, and . . is known by the appellation of Hindi or 
llindevi. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recr. II. igg A manuscript 
in the Hindivi. 1807 W. T. Adam \titl^ Arithmetic in 
Ilindui. 1832 {title) Fables in Hinduwee. 1837 Monier 
\Vii.i.iAMS Sanskrit Grant. Inlrod. 22 Out of them [patois 
modifications of Sanskrit] arose Hindi (termed Hindustani or 
Urdil, when mixed with Persian and Arabic words), Marathi, 
and Gujaiathl. 1878 R, N. CvsxMod. Langs, E. Ind. 46 The 
Language-Field of Hindi is stated to comprise 248,000 square 
miles, and the number of the Hindi-speaking population., 
cannot fall short of eighty millions. Ibid. 50 The result of 
this first attempt to take .stock of the dlajects of Hindi, repre- 
sented actually by books or Vocabularies, is that there are 
. . in all fifty-eight varieties. 1886 Yule Anglo-Ind. Gloss. 
s.v. Hindee, The earliest literary work in Hindi is the great 
poem of Cliand Bardai (c. 1200) which records the deeds of 
J?ritliiiaja, the last Hindu sovereign of Delhi. 

2 . A native of Northern India, rare, 
a 1853 Elliot Hist. Ind. (1867-77) III. 539 (Y.) Whatever 
live Hindu fell into the King's hands was pounded into bits 
vindor the feet of elephants. The Musalmdns, who were 
Ilindis (country born), had their lives spared, 
f Hi'ndlongs, adv. Obs. rare, [for * kindlings y 
f. Hind a. {adv.) : cf. headlingSy headlangl\ In a 
backward direction. 

1668 CuLi'Ei'i’Eii & Cole Barthol. Atiat. ni. ix. 149 It goes 
hindlongs to the Ear, 

t Hrndmore, a. Obs. [f. Hind a. -k Moee, 
under the influence of the earlier hindmost,'] = 
PIlNDEB g.l 

1632 Holland tr, Cyni^eedia 1. vHi. 48 Commanding the 
Caporallb to bring forward the hindmore band. 

Hindmost (haimdmtmst), Eorms: 4-6 hen-, 

5 hynd-, 6 hyn-, 6-9 hin-, 6- hind- ; 4 -mast, 

6 -mest, 9 Ac. -maist, 5- -most. [app. f. Hind a. 
+ -MOST : see, H ind a. The similarity to Goth, hindu- 
misty and the analogy of IdlE. formest, Foeemost, 
have given rise to the conjecture that this is a double 
superlative, f. OE. hindema + -EST ; but the OE. 
word is known only once in Beowulf, and there is 
a chasm of 500 or 600 years between this and Bar- 
bour’s henmast. Mod. Sc. uses liinmest of time and 
succession, hinUnest of fixed position.] 

1 . Furthest behind or in the rear ; last in posi- 
tion ; last come to ; most remote. 

1375 Barbour Bruce viii. 245 Gif the formast egirly By 
met . . The henmast sail abasit be. Ibid. xn. 26B To meit 
thame that first sail assemmyll So stoutly that the henmast 
trymmyll. 1535 Coverdale i Macs. iv. 15 The hynmost of 
them were slayne. i59^ Dalrymple tr, Leslies Hist. Scot. 
1. 43 This [Dunesbe] is the last and hindmest hil in Scotland. 
a 163s Corbet Iter Bor. (R.), They curse theformost, we the 
hindmost. 1723 Pres. St. Russia 1. 167 To the hindmost 
Recesses of Siberia. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos H. iv. 43 
The hindmost declared they would not stop till they were 
even with the fiont. i860 Tyndall Gtac. 1. vi. 4^ The 
ridges, .have their hindmost angles wasted off. 

D. Proverbial pbrase, the devil {Sataity hell) take 
the hindmost. 

1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster v. ill, They run all away, 
and cry, ‘ the devil take the hindmost’. 1663 Butler 
I. ii. 633 Each Man swore to do his best.. And bid the Devil 
take the hinmost. 1728 Pope Dune, n. 60 So take the 
hindmost, Hell ', (he said) * and rup '. 1811 Byron Hints 

fr. Hor. 712 If Satan take the hindmost, who d be last / 
1890 Spectator 13 Sept. 331/t A good example of the devil- 
take-the-hindmost attitude. , //-.i,. a os 

2 . Last in order, succession, or time. (Cnieny oc.) 
I a ifioo (MS. 1592) Chester Pl vir. 596 Though I come the 


hyndmoste [flflS". 1607 hyndermost] of all, 15.. A herd. Reg. 
(Jam.), To pa the henmest penny of the said fifteiie 1526 
Tindale 1 Cor. iv. 9 My thynketh that god hath shewed vs 
which are apostles for the hynmost off all. 1567 Gude ^ 
Godlie B. 186 We salbe cruellest on the hindmest day. 
1593 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, m. i. 2 'Tis not his wont to be the 
hindmost man. 1596 Dalbvmple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 
326 Thair hindmest hand tha set not to the wark. iS8g 
Barrie IVindow in Thrums 98 For the hinmost years 0’ his 
life. Ibid. 152 The henmost time I saw him. 

Hindoo : see Hindu. 

Hindrance (hlmdrans), sb. Forms ; 5-6 bin- 
derauu.ee, 6 liyndera(u)iice, hindraunce, 6-9 
binderance, 6- hindrance, [f. Hindee v. + 
-ANOE, after words of F. origin such as resistance.] 
The action or fact of hindering. 

't* 1 . Injury, damage, hurt, disadvantage. Obs. 

1436 Libel Eug._ Policy in Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 176 To 
cure lossQ and hinderaunce. £1460 Sir R. Bob La Belle 
Dame sans It'fercie 602 Thus hurtes ben of dyvers businesse 
Which love hath put to light gret hinderaunce. 1529 
More Com/, agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1183/2 That he should 
neuer . . do any other beast anye harme or hynderaunce. 
1590 Sir J. Smyth in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 56 The 
book, .is now forbidden to be soulde, greatly to the hindiance 
of the pore printer. 1597 Mouley Introd. Mus. 158 Nothing 
may be either added or taken away without great hinder- 
ance to the other parts. 

2 . Obstruction, prevention of progi-ess or aclion. 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 47 b, Which ben great 
let & hynderaunce to the same. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epht. 49 Notwithstanding their impediments, provided for 
my hinderaunce. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 248 Full liberty 
t(D speak without liinderance. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. 
xi. §4 Reason to doubt whether language, .has contributed 
moie to the improvement or hinderance of knowledge. 1856 
Lever Martins of Cro' M. 193 To follow their own wayward 
fancies, without let or hinderance. 1879 F. Pollok Sport 
Brit. Burmak II. 5 We went about freely; there was not 
the slightest hindrance, 

b. with a and pL An instance or cause of this ; 
an impediment, obstacle. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 288 Younge children, whose 
age is a hinderaunce. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iii. (1634) 
32 The Temple, .having received so many hinderances from 
the first foundation to the second of Darius. 1759 tr. 
DuhamelsHusb. iii. xii. (1762) 405 With no hinderances or 
obstructions, 1877 Sparrow Scrut, iv, 56 They become., 
hindrances rather than helps in the matter of religion. 

Hence tHi'^drauce v. trans., to put a hindrance 
in the way of, to hinder. Hirndranceful full 
of hindrances or obstacles ; obstructive. 

1664 M. Casauuon Gitle ed. 2) Of the Necessity of Refor- 
mation, .and what (visibly) hath most hindranced it. 1889 
Fr. a. Kemble Ear Away ^ Long Ago iii. 31 The helpful 
or hindranceful damsel who condescended . . to endure the 
condition of servant. 

Hind-sight, hi'ndsight. 

1 . (Jiind-sighl) The backsight of a rifle. 

1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxi, When you squint 
through her hind-sights. 1889 Farmer A mcricanisms. 

2 . (Jii'ndsight) Seeing what has happened, and 
what ought to have been done, after the event ; 
perception gained by looking backward : opp. to 
foresight. 

1883 Jrnl. Educ. XVII. 264 That a school-man so preter- 
naturally gifted with ‘ hind-sight ’ should have been so de- 
fective in ‘ fore-sight 1895 A. T. Mahan in Century^ Mag. 
Aug. 631/2 Open to the pioveibial retort that hindsight is 
always better than foresight. 

+Hi'ndsome,<z. Obs. rare. [f. Hind - f - some.] 
Situated behind ; hind-. 

1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. 111. viii. (1678) 60 The 
two hindsom-muscles serving for respiration. 

Hindu, Hindoo (hi-ndr<, hind/ 7 -), sb. and a. 
[a. Pers. jAla hindu, Urdu hindu, adj. and sb., 
Indian ; f. Pers. Ad* hindy India, Zend hefiduy 
Achaemenian hindu = Skr. sittdhu river, spec, the 
Indus, hence the region of the Indus, Sindh ; 
gradually extended by Persians, Greeks, and Aiabs, 
to northern India as a whole.] 

A. sb. An Aryan of Northern India (Hindustan), 
who retains the native religion (Hinduism), as dis- 
tinguished from those who have embraced Moham- 
medanism; hence, any one who professes Hinduism ; 
applied by Europeans in a wider sense, in accoid- 
ance with the wider application of Hindustan. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 74 The King of Cam- 
baya, who was a Hindou, or Indian, that is, a Pagan. 1665 
Sir T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind. in P. della Valle's Trav. E. Iud. 
374 The Inhabitants in general of Indostan wereall anciently 
Gentiles, called in general Hindoes. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India ^ P, 113 At the House of an Hindu. 1804 _W. 
Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. p. xviii. Intelligent natives 
of India, both Mussulmans and Hindoos. 1853 Max Muller 
Chips (1880) I. iii. 64 The Hindu was the last to leave the 
central home of the Aryan family. 

B. adj. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
the Hindus or their religion ; Indian. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 80 According to the Hindu 
Custom. 1799 CoLEBROOKE in Life (1873) 432 In the ver- 
nacular dialects, or even in the Hindu language [i. e. San- 
skrit], 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 36 They 
have in a great measure apostatised from_ the Hindoo system. 
1858 J. B. Noiwon Topics 30 All the Hindoo and Mahom- 
medan troops in the king's army bound themselves by an 
oath to defend their sovereign. 

Hence Hinduic.Kindooic (hindM-ik)«. =ptec. B. 
i88g R. E. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Tent. Mythol. 6 The 


Hindooic Aryans were possessors only of Kabulistan and 
Pendschab. 1893 Mission. Herald (Boston) May 199 A thing 
which.. notaU my pundit-ship or Hinduic sastrashipcan give. 

Hindoiism, Hindooisiu (hi-ndwiiz’m), [f. 

Hindu -p -ism.] The polytheistic religion of the 
Hindus, a development of the ancient Brahmanism 
with many later accretions. 

1829 Bengalee 46 Almost a convert to their goodly habits 
and observances of Hindooibin. 1858 Max Muller Chips 
(1880) II. xxvii. 304 Hinduism is a decrepit religion, and has 
not many years to live. 1878 A. BvRNEU.Ki Academy bo fi 
The result of contact with foreigneis has always been a 
revival of Hinduism. 

Hinduize, Hiudooize (hi'nd»|Oiz), v. [f. 

as prec. -f-izi:.] trans. To render Fliiidu in charac- 
ter, customs, or religion. Flence Hinduized ppl. a. 

1857 Rev. IV. 460/1 He may become Hindool/ed him- 
self. i860 Edwaedes in Alem.Sir H.B. Edwardes (1886) II. 
296 The Hindoos have Hindooised the Mahommedan.s in 
India. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India II. iv. vi. igo Extolled 
by hindooised Europeans. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 45 
Lpwer in culture than some Hinduized nations who have 
retained their original Dravidian speech, the Tamils for 
in.stance. 

Hindustani, Hindoostan.ee (bindz/sta-nJ), 
a. and sb. Also Hindustanee, -sthani, Hindo- 
stanee, -stani, -staunee. [a. Urdu 
hindustduTy Pers. hindusiant aclj., of 

or pertaining to Hindustan, lit. ‘ the country of the 
Hindus’ (f. jAi* hindu -stdn place, 

country) : see Hindu. 

To natives, Hindusidn is ‘ India north of the Nerbudda, 
exclusive of Bengal and Behar’, or, virtually, the region 
coveied hy Hindi and its dialects. But fiom early times, 
foieigners, Mohammedan and European, have extended it to 
include the whole of the penimsula ' from the Himalaya to 
the Biidge (i. e. Adam’s Bridge) ’, and this is the general 
geographical use.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Hindustan (in the 
stricter sense), or its people or language, esp. the 
language described in B. 2. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg.,Suppl. Chron. iii/i Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Hindustanee language, the universal 
colloquial language throughout India. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 246 Tiial by ordeal . . still keeps its 
place in the Hindostaneecode. Ibid. II. 392 The Hindoo- 
stanee and the Persian characters are both used. 1827 D. 
Johnson Ind. Field Sports 210 Fifty people were at a notch, 
or Hindostanee dance. 1879 F.PoLLOKSportBrit.Bui mail 
I. 50 Even the Hindoostani mahout foigot about ha-lal-ing, 
and was glad to partake. 

B. sb. 1 . A native of Hindustan ; a Hindu or 
Mohammedan of Upper India. 

1829 Bengalee 303 A desiie to become half Hindoostanee 
and native himself. 1879 F. PoLioit Sport Brit. Burmak 
I. 49 He took jhe best Hindostani and a plucky Burmese 
Mahout with him. 

2 . The language of the Mohammedan conquerois 
of Hindustan, being a foim of Flindi with a large 
admixture of Arabic, Persian, and other foreign 
elements; also called Urdu, i. e. zabdn-i-wdii 
language of the camp, sc. of the Mogul conquerors. 
It now forms a kind of lingua franca overall India, 
varying greatly in its vocabulary according to the 
locality and local language. 

Formerly called Indostan, Indosians (cf. Scots), By earlier 
writers .sometimes applied to Hindi itself, 

[1616 Terry Voy. E, Ind., Coryat (Y.), [Coryate] got a 
great mastery in the Indostan or more vulgar language. 
1772 Hadley Gramm. Indostan Lang. Pref. xi (Y.) Aeon- 
fused mixture of Persian, ludostans, and Bengals.] 1808 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) III. 61 The Hindostanee, 
a kind of lingua franka..K the spoken language of India, 
and has become the key to all communication with the 
natives. 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Canbul (1842) II. 85 The 
western tribes .. understand Persian much moie geneially 
than the Eastern ones do Hindostaunee. 1878 R. N. Gust 
Mod. Langs. E. Ind, 47 Hindustani or Urdu is not a teiri- 
torial Dialect, but a Lingua-franca. . . It can scarcely he 
said correctly, that it is the common Language of any one 
District, though freely spoken by many classes. 

bo Kindoosta'uish a. 

1811 Shelley Let. to E Hitchener in Life I. ii In the true 
style of Hindoostanish devotion. 

Hindward (hai-ndwpid), a. rare. [A recent 
formation from Hindu, -i- -ward: cf. forezuard. 
Cf. OE, hinderweard turned backward.] 

1 . Towards the rear; backward; posleiior. 

*797 Coleridge Sonn, On Ruined House 12 Thro’ those 
brogues, still tatter’d and betorn, His hindwaid chaims 
gleam an unearthly white. 

2 . Backward in development or progiess. 

1868 Gladstone fuv.^Mundi viii. § s (i86g) 258 This in- 
active and hindward deity. 

Hi’nd'ward, adv. [cf. OE. hindaivweard adv. 

‘ toward the farther end ’.] Backward ; towards the 
rear or hinder part. 

a 1300 E. E. PsaUerxxPcs. 15 [xl. 14] t>al tome hind-ward, 
and schoned j?ai be. 1382 WvcLiFPi', Ixix. 4 [Ixx. 3] Be thei 
turned awei hindward, and waxe thei ashamed, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 8553 He had hym of horse, hyndward anon. 
18.. Walker (Cent.), The thorax has two funows, which 
converge slightly hindwaid. 

t Hi'ndwia. Obs, rare. [f. FIind a, : the rest 
uncertain.] The fundament or anus. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2239s All ])s filthes of his maugh sal brist 
vte at his hindwin [v.r, fondament] for dred he sal haf. 
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Hine, obs. or dial, form of Hind s 3 A and 2j 
var. of Hin Hyne ac^z;., hence, 
d Ki'nehede. 03 s. [f. 3 me,HiNDs 3 .^ + -/isds, 
-head (OE. type ^hima hdd)^ a. Family, 
household ; company, d. ? Service. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxi[i] 28 [2^]_ All hinehedes [Vulg. 
patnael of genge fol right. Ibid. ciii[i]. 14 Forth-ledand. . 
gresse to hinehede [Vulg. servliKti] ol men swa, pat pou 
oute lede fra erthe brede. Ibid. cvi[i]. 40 [41] He set als 
bchepe hme-hede [Vulg. td ovesfamilias], 

Hinene, var. Hen adv., hence. 

II Hiug (hiq). Also 6 hinge, 7 hingh. [Hindi 
hJng’.—hks. hingit-l The diug asafetida. 

1586 R. Fitch in Hakluyt Voy. (1599! 11. 252 One hundred 
and fourescore boates laden with Salt, Opium, Hinge, Lead, 
Carpets [etc.]. 1662 J. Davies Mandehlds Trav. 84 The 

Hingh, which our Drugsters and Apothecaries call Assa 
fcEtidas comes for the most part from Persia. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E. India. P. 114 The Natives eat King, a sort of 
liquid Assa Pceiida, whereby they smell odiously. 1857 
Bellew yrnl, Pol. Mission (1S62) 27a (Y.) The assafoetida, 
called hang or hiug by the natives, grows wild in the sandy 
. .plains . .of Afghanistan. 

Hing, obs. and dial. f. Hang ; obs. pa. 1 . of 
Hang ; obs. f. Hinge. 

Hinge (hindj), sb. Forms; 4 heng, Ixeeng, 
4-8 hing, 5-6 henge, hyng, 6 ynge, 6-7 hindge, 

7 hendge, 6- hinge. [ME. heng, Jieeng\~ 0 'E.. 
type *h^ncg, a deriv. of Hang v. : cf. early mod. 
Du. henghe, henghene, ‘ hinge, handle (of a pot) , 
hook ’ (Kilian), MLG. henge, LG. henge, heng, 
hinge of a door or the like. The palatalization of 
tlie^ is not distinctly evidenced before 1590: but it 
appears to be now current in all dialects.] 

1 . The movable joint or mechanism by which a 
gate or door is hung upon the side-post, so as to 
be opened or shut by being turned upon it. 

Sir Ferumb. 2181 So hat de he hot.. pat he henges 
bohe barste, & he stapel ha-r-with out sijrong. 1382 Wyclir 
Prov. xxvi. I.J As a dore is turned in his heeng; so a 
sloj man in his litle bed. 1466 Mann. <$• Hotiseh. E.xp. 
(Roxb.) 323 To the ireti mongyr for neyles, hokes, and 
henges, itij.j. viij.rf. 1494-S in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
11. IS Gilbarto Smyth pro pare de hyngis et hukys xviij<f. 
1573-80 Barct H Ai. H 464 The Hinge, or hingell of a gate : 
the hooke whereon a dore hangeth. 1592 Greene Art 
Conny Catch, iii. 12 He gettetli the dooie off the hindges. 
1616 R. C. Times' Whistle etc. (1871) 120 Even as the hinges 
doe the dore vpholde. 1634 in Harped s Mag. (1884) Dec. 
12/2 To Hinge up alle doores out of hendges. 1762 Falconer 
Ship-wr. Ill, 229 On biazen hinges turn’d the silver doors. 
1820 Keats St. Agues xli, The door upon its hinges groans. 

b. The similar mechanism to provide for the 1 
turning or moving in a quarter or half revolution 
of a lid, valve, etc., or of two movable parts upon 
each other. 

Child Marriages 131 She had lost the key of a chest, 

& desired hym to pull out the nayles of the hindges. a i 6 oz 
W. Perkins Cases Cause. (16 iq) 144 The frame of a great 
amphitheater, the two parts wheieof were supported onely 
by two hinges. 1713 Lady M. W. Montagu Bassette-Table 
43 This snuff-box— on the hinge see brilliants shine. 1823 
j. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 266 The hinge of the valve 
[of a pump]. 1874 Boutell Arms 4 Arm. iii. 43 Guards 
for the face.. attached to the cap on each side by hinges to 
give free movement. 

c. Of bellows: see qnot. 

1832 Seidel Organ 37 The other ends of the bellows 
(where they open widest), called the hinges, are provided 
with double or triple leathering. 

2 . A natural movable joint : spec. a. that of a 
bivalve shell ; b. the cardo or basal part of the 
maxilla in insects. 

_ 1702 J. Petiver in Phil. Trans. XXIII. 1566 This Shell 
is sometimes near 2 inches long, the hing of which is i and E 
177^ Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) VII. 12 The Bivalve, con- 
sisting of two pieces, united by ahinge, like an oystei. 1831 
Richardson_ Gcal. viii. 242 The hinge is the point of the 
dorsal margin at which bivalve shells ate united. i8Sa 
Darwin iiex/zY. Orchids iii.gg So flexible. .is the hinge that 
the weight of. .a fly. .depresses the distal portion. 

3 . transf. The axis of the earth ; the two poles 
about whicb. the earth revolves, and, by extension, 
the four cardinal points. (See Cardinal a. 4.) 

<21300 Cursor M, 22754 He to hrin sal se.,bath land and 
see and all thiuges, ]>at ani werlds hald wit hinges, c 1586 
C'tess Pemdroke Ps. lxxxix. iv. The heav’n, the earth . . 
The unseene hinge of North and South sustaineth. 1603 
B. JoNsoN Sejamis v. vi, Shake off the loosned Glob from 
her long King. 1629 Mm.xo'A Nativity 122 The Creator . . the 
well-bajanced World on hinges hung. 1671 ~P. R. iv. 413 
The winds .. rushed abroad From the four hinges of the 
world. 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Eartkx. (1723) 37 The 
prime Hinge whereon the whole Frame of Nature moves. 
1697 Crlech Planilins 11. xxxiii. 80 Observe the four fixt 
Hinges of the Sky. 

4 . fig. That on which something is conceived to 
hang or be supported and to turn ; a pivot, prop, 
a. generally. 

1604 Shaks. OtJi. HI. iii. 365 That the probation beare no 
Hmdge, not Loope, To hange a doubt on. 1621 Burton 
A/iat. Mel. i. ii. hi. j. (1631) 92 Perturbations, .are. .causes 
of Melancholy, turning tt out of the hinges of his health. 
1726 Swift Gulliver 1. vi, We usually call leward and pun- 
ishment the two hinges upon which all government turns. 
1781 CowpER Truth 207 Say, on what hinge does his obedi- 
ence move? 1884 Gladstone in Standard. 29 Feb. 2/3 
Because the borough franchise as it exists in England, .is the 
hinge of the whole Bill. 


b. The cardinal point of a discussion or con- 
troversy (cf. Cardinal a. i) ; the central principle 
of a thesis. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. 1. iv. § 53. 221 The hinge 
whereon your whole discourse turnes. 1687 R. L'Estrange 
Ans 7 u. Diss, 8 The Roman-Catholique-infallibility, and the 
Dissenters liberty aie the Two Hinges of the Controveisie 
here in Debate. 1769 ynntus Lett. xvi. 71 This is not the 
hinge on which the debate turns. 1833 M.ARSVE.rs Early 
Purit. 224 The nature of the sacraments, .was the hinge of 
the whole controversy with Rome. 

e. A turning-point, critical point, crisis. 

1727 in VVodrow Corr. (1843) III. 303 So it stands till to- 
morrow ; when, may the Loid direct ! for this is the very 
hinge of the present cause. 177s Burke Corr. (1844) II. 50 
The hinge between war and peace is, indeed, a dangerous 
junctuie to ministers. 1886 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cx.\ix. 

4 Here is the hinge of the condition; this makes the turning 
point of Israel’s distress. 1887 Bowen Virg. AEneid 1. 672, 

I tiemble when Juno welcomes the guest; Ne'er, at the 
hinge of an hour .so gieat, will she slumber or rest. 

5 . Phrase. Ofifi the hinges, '\otit ofi {the) hinges: 
unhinged; out of order; in (or into) disorder, 
physical or moral. Cf. out ofiharre, Harek 3. 

1611 CoroR., Hallebrene, sad, ciest-fallen, heauie-looking, 
drooping ; off the hindges, cleane out of heart. 1630 Lln- 
nard tr. Ciuirron’s IPisd. 1, xiv. § 13 (1670) 58 The wildest 
and best Poets do_ love sometimes to play the fool, and to 
leap out of the hinges. <11645 Howell Lett. (1650) Hi- 86 
All businesses here are off the hinges. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais iv. xix. (1737) So We are., out of Tune, and off the 
Hinges. 1828 Craven Dial., Hinges, ‘ To be off t’ hinges.’ 
To be out of health, 

II. 6. dial. The ‘pluck’ (heart, liver, aud 
lungs) of a beast. Also Henge, hange. 

1469 [see Henge]. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hinge, the 
liver and pluck of a sheep for dog’s meat. West. iSzsBritton 
Beauties WYV/i/i. III. Gloss. (E.D.S.),//zV 45P, the heart, liver, 
and lungs of a sheep or pig. 1890 Gloucestersh. Gloss . , Hinge, 
or Inge. 1893 Willsk. Gloss., Hinge, Henge. 

III. 1: attrib. and Cotnb.,^^ hinge band, -maker, 
-question •, hinge-like 0.0.].', hinge-ways binge- 
area {Conch.) : see quot. 1873 ; binge-bound a., 
having Ihe movement ofthe hinge obstructed; binge- 
joint (^Anat.), a joint whose movement can only 
be in one plane (e.g. that of the elbow or knee) ; 
a Ginglymus ; double hinge-joint (see quot. 1 886) ; 
binge-knife, a clasp knife, opening and shutting 
willi a hinge or joint ; binge-line {Conch.) : see 
quot. 1888; hinge-pin, a pin or pintle which 
fastens together the parts of a hinge ; binge-tootb 
{Conch.), one of the teeth or projections on one 
valve of a bivalve mollusc which fit into corre- 
sponding indentations in the other valve. 

187a Nicholson Palmont. 200 The beaks of the dorsal and 
ventral valves aie separated from one another by anarrower 
or wider space, which is termed the ‘*hmge-area'. 1842 
Mech. Mag. XXXVI. 303 They [sluice doors] were fre- 
quently *hinge-bound and clogged up. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. viii. (1830) 64 The head rests immediately upon the 
uppermost part of theyertebrt8,and is united to it by aniinge- 
joint; upon which joint the head plays freely foi ward and 
backward. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hinge-joint, double, one in 
which the articulating suifaces of each bone aie concave in 
one direction and convex in the diiection at right angles, as 
in the caipo-metaoarpal joint of the thumb. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley IV. Africa 330 *Hinge-knives are apt to close 
on your own fingers, a 1832 Bentham Deontology [1834) 
I. i4iButdo they tuinon these four *hinge-like virtues? 1849 
Murchison Siluria ix. 192 The species have generally a 
roundish outline, with one valve convex, .and the ^hinge- 
lliie straight. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 124 
Lach valve [of the shell] presents a shoit straight margin, 
the hinge-line, along which it is united to its fellow, 1725 
Loud. Gaz. No, 6388/7 Oliver Wolfe, . . *Hinge-inaker. 1881 
Greener Gmt. 213 The distance from the face of the breach- 
action to the *hinge-pin has been considerably shortened. 
xZ^PrmcetonRev.jvea. 139 These are*hinge-questions upon 
which Mr, Brownson obseives a prudent reiinency. 1851-6 
Woodward MoUusca 37 The genera of bivalves have been 
characterised by the numberand positionof their *hinge-teeth. 

Hinge, v. [f. Hinge jA] 

1 . trails. To bend (anything) as a hinge. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 21 1 Be thou a Flatterer now. . 
hindge_ thy loiee. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 23 Nov., The 
wealthiest, .city in America bows the neck, and hinges the 
knee, and crooks to the control of this man. 

2 . To allach or hang with or as with a hinge. 

_ 1738-65 Goldsm. Ess., Eng. Clergy ^Iks. (Globe) 293/2 
’Phe vulgar . . whose behaviour . . is totally hinged upon 
their hopes and feats.^ 1804 W._ Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 
365 The laws, which hinge gaming tran.sactions on a mere 
principle of honor. 1879 M, Pattison Milton vi. 70 Hooker’s 
elaboiate sentence.. is composed of parts so hinged. 

3 . intr. To hang and turn on, as a door on its post. 

1719 Spotswood in W. S. Perry //wA Coll. Amer. Col. Ck. 

I. 206 The law you hinge on. 1795 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 
317 Their adversaries endeavoured to give this colour to the 
contest, and to myke it hinge on this principle, 1835 Thirl- 
WALL Greece I. iii. 75 The point on which the decision must 
finally hinge. 1886 Bookseller jzn. 4/1 The destinies of the 
Empire are found to hinge on some Asiatic question. 
Hence Hinging vbl. sb. (also attrib^. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. MeclMnic 591 Some informa- 
tion on the subject of hinging in general. 1846 Ru.skin Mod. 
P atilt, I. it. I. vii. § 27 Peculiar and hinging points on which 
the rest are based. 

Hinged (hindgd), a. [f. Hinge sb. v -ed 2.] 
Having a hinge or hinges ; turning on hinges. 

<21672 Flatman Poems, To Orinda (1674) 2 Distinguish ’t 
only froni the common Croud, By an hing’d CofiSii or a 
Holland Shroud. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 


159 note. In certain species of Mlcropteryx . , there is a 
hinged and toothed mandible. 

Hingeless (hi-ndgles), a. [f. Hinge sb. + 
-LESS.] Without a hinge or hinges. 

1614 Sylvester Liil. Barias 264 "I'i-s a wondrous thing 
to see that mighty Mound, Hingeless and A.xless, turn so 
swiftly round. 1854 Woodward Mollnsca ii. 233 Cianiatke ; 
shell orbicular, calcareous, hingelcss. i88z Century Mag. 
Apr. 912/2 Hingeless doors and shutters. 

Hinger, -ing, obs. Sc. ff. of Hanger, -ing. 
Hingle (hi'qg’l), liengle (he-rjgT), Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms: 4 heengle, 4-6 hengle, 5 hengol, 
-yl(l, -ylle, 6 heugil, hingil, hyngel, -yll, 6-7 
(9 dial.) hingel, 7 -ell, 9 dial, hingle ; also /I. 6 
hauggell, [ME. hengle OE. type *h§ngel, corresp. 
to MDu., MLG., MITG. hengcl, Ger. hangeli- 
*hangllo-, agent-n. L stem oi 11 A-tHGv. : cf. IIiNGE.] 
A hinge : esp. that part of the hinge which is 
attached to the gate or door, and turns upon 
the crook or pintle fixed on the post. 

Also dial, that part by which anything is hung. 
c 1325 Gloss. W. de Biblesw. in Wright Voc, 170 Vcrtcveles, 
hengles. 1382 Wyclif Nch iii. 13 Thei . . setten hi.s jate 
leuis, and iokis, and henglis. — _ Isa. vi. 4 To-moued 

ben the ihresholdes of the hcenglis fro the vois of tlie 
Cl iende. 1481-90 II award Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 21 1 A peyer 
of hokys, and the hengelis for a dore. 1487 Churchiv. Acc. 
Wigtoft (Nichols 1797), Paid for hokes and hcngle.s unto 
the skoleliouse dore. 1553 Becon Rcliques of Rome (is^is) 
258 The Apostolike See . . is the heade and the hanggell 
{Cardo) of all other sees. For as the doore is gouerned by 
the hanggell : so are all chuiche.s gouerned and ruled by the 
authoritye of that see. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. viii. (ed. 7) 
749 Upon which two Poles, otherwise called the hookes or 
nengils of the World, the heavens doe turne round about the 
eaith. 1639 MS, Acc. Stockton, NorfolklfC), Item, foi the 
hingels ofthosedoores. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. A nglia, Hingle 
(i)asinailhinge, (2) asnareofwire ; movingeasUy, and dosing 
like a hinge, [18^ A'. IV. Line. Gloss., Hingle, the handle 
of a pot or bucket, by which it hangs.] 

Hingle, dial, form of Ingle. 
t Hink, sbf Sc, Obs. [prob. from Hink v. 
Some would identify it with OE. inca doubt, question, 
scruple. But the prefixing of a non-cty mological h is against 
Scottish practice.] 

Faltering, hesitation, misgiving. 

C1614 J. MELviLL/4?2rt>fo‘i7y.(i"842) 423 But the doing of it., 
was a grait hink in my hart, and wrought sear remorse. 1668 
M. Bruce Serm. in Kirkton’s Hist. Ch. Scot, vii. (1817) 273, 

I have ay a hink in my heart about the Covenant. 1^8 
Hist. Indulgence Ep. in G. Hickes Spirit of Popery (i68o) 
74 They can.. hold up theii face, and affirm, without hinck 
or hesitation, that [etc,]. 1709 M. Bruce Soul-Confirm. 
8 Qam.) He comes to., a full assurance that he can say. We 
are sure we have not a hink in our hearts about it, 
f Hink, sb.^ Obs. local. See quots. 

1744-50 W. ■ Ellis Mod, Husbandm, IV. iii. 42 Here 
[Sandwich, Kent] they cut their drilled field-pease with 
what they call Hooks and Hlncks. 1887 Kent Gloss., 
Hink, a hook at the end of a stick, used for diawing and 
lifting back the peas, whilst they were being cut with the 
pea-book. The pea-hook and hink always went together, 
t Hink, V. Sc. Obs, [perh. a. ONorse hinha to 
limp, hobble ; cf. MHG., MLG., MDu. hinhen to 
limp, halt.] intr. ? To halt ; to falter. 

c 1430 Henryson in Bannatyne MS. 133 (Tam.) Thyhelth 
sail hynk, and tak a hurt but hone. 1697 Cleland Poents 
103 (Jam.) Any that saw his strange deport, Perceiv'd his 
maw to hink and jarr. 

Hinkling, obs. var. of Inkling. 

Hinmaist, -meat, dial, ff. Hindmost. Hin- 
na(li, var. Henna. Hinne, var. Hen adv. Obs. 

fHi'nniate, v. Obs. rare — '>. [irreg. f. L. 
hinni-re d -ate.] ‘To neigh’ (Cockeram 1623). 
Hiimilble (hi'nib’l), a. [f. late L. hinnibilis, 
f. himiire to neigh.] Able to neigh or whinny. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hinnible, that can neigh as a 
horse, apt to neigh. 1719 D’UitrEY Pills (1872) III. 316 
Achilles . . Was taught by the Centaur’s rational parts the 
Hinnible to bestiide. i860 Mansel Proleg. Log. vi, 204 
If he [the logician] is bound to know, as a matter of fact, 
that men are rational and horses hinnible. 

Hinny (himi), sb. [f. L, hinnus (in same 
sense) : cf. Gr. ivvos, ytwos.] The offspring of a 
she-ass by a stallion. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury n. 155/2 An Hinnus is less than 
a Mule . . called also an Hinnulus or little Hinne. 1859 
Darwin Orig. Spec. ix. (1873) 261 Both the mule and tlie 
hinny resemble more closely the ass than the horse. 1862 
Huxley Lect. Wrkg. Men 91 It is a very rare thing to see 
a Hinny in this Country. 1890 O. Crawfukd Round 
Calendar Portugal 308 He loads a little swift-pacing ass 
or hinny mule with his wares. 

Hinny (himi), v. Also 5 henny, hyney, 6 
hynny. [In 15th c. henny, ad. F. hennir to 
neigb ; in current form conformed to L. hinnlrel\ 
intr. To neigh as a horse, to whinny. Hence 
Hinnying vbl. sb. and///, a, 
c 1400 tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh, (E. E. T. S.) 89 
Alle J)e hors of byn ost shal noght cesse to henny to Jiou 
doo awey be stoon. Ibid. 97 Hyneyinge of hors, chaterynge 
of bryddes. 1330 Palsgr. 583/1 Me thynketh this norse 
hynnyeth for yonder mare. 1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. 
XVI. 577 The Child loved a Foal . . the hinnying whereof 
when he heard [etc.]. 1880 Macm. Mag. Jan. 217/2 The 
sturdy colt that hinnied and snickered round its mother. _ 
fig. _ 1614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fairy, iii, Take no i»rt with 
the wicked, young gallant; he neigheth and hinnieth; all 
IS hut hinnying sophistry, 



HINT. 


Hinny, Mnnie, Sc. and norik. form of Honey. 
Hint (hint), si). Albo 7 hent. [app. a deriv. 
of Hunt v. to lay hold of, seize, grasp ; cf. Hent 
sl>. The general notion appears to be something 
that is or may be seized or taken advantage of.J 
1 1 . An occasion ; an opportunity. (In quot. 
1621,? something to lay hold of, a ‘ handle ’.) Ol>s. 

1604 SiiAKS. Oik, I. iii. 142 Wherein of Antars vasl, and 
Desai ts idle_. . It was my hint to .speake. 1610 — Temp. 
ir. i. -j Our hint of woe Is common. 1611 — Cyml>. v. v. 172 
Ilearinij vs piaise our Loues of Italy . . This Posthumus . . 
tookohls liint, And . . he began His Mistris picture. i6zi 
W. ScLA-PKit Tythes 199 Gaue cuer man hent to his Argu- 
ment from the matter of Abiaharns Tithing? 1750 Johnson 
Ra»thli'r No. 14 ir 15 To watcli the hints which conversa- 
tion offers for the display of their particular attainments. 
1768 Ross Ileloiore 102 (Jam.) Foi fear I lost the hint. 
i8x8 SeofT HH. Midi, xvili, It is my hint to speak. 

f b. Time, occasion (of action); moment (i'c.). 
(Zxfiyo Hackut Abp. Willmms it, fiGja) 57 What colour 
and tinctuic you give them in that hint, you shall know 
them by it for mriny years after. 1768 Ros.s Helenore g8 
(Jam.l And in a hint he claspt her hard and fast. 

2 . A slight indication intended to be caught by 
the intelligent ; a suggestion or imjDlication con- 
veyed in an indirect or covert manner. 

X604 SrtAics. 0 th. I. iii. 166 Vpon this hint I spake. i6t^ 
II. JoNSON Sil. ]Voni. IV. i, The least hint given him of his 
wife now will make him raile desperatly. 1657 R. Ligon 
liarhadoes (1673) 82, 1 will give you some little hints of her 
shape .and manner of growth. X699 BuKNi:T3g ./Ir/. xxxi. 
(1700) 352 Here are not general Words, ambiguous Expres- 
sions, or remote Hints, but a Thread of a full and clear 
Discom.se. X7XI AnnisoN Spect. No. 31 r x_ He had taken 
the Hint of it from several Performances which he had seen 
upon our Stage, 1759 Johnson Idler No. 46 p 4 She loves 
a shai’i) girl tliat can take a hint. 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Enff. vi. II. 130 The king eageily caught at the hint. x8so 
Ti.NNY.soN In Mem. xiv, And J perceived no touch of 
change, No hint of death in all his frame. 

3 . Comb, {nonce-wds!) 

167X Glanvill Disc. M. Siulbe 34 Put these Passages into 
your Hint-box, or into your Snuff-box, if you think fit. 
a x68o Butlkr licm, (1759) II. 294 The Hint-Keeper of 
Gresham College is the only competent Judge to decide the 
Controversy. 

Hint (hint), ». [f. Hint sb., sense 2.] 

1 . h-atis. To give a hint of ; to suggest or indi- 
cate slightly, so that one’s meaning maybe caught 
by the intelligent, a. with simple obj. 

X648 Hunting of Fox 13 It will not be amisse to hint both 
unto you. 1655 J, Jane in Nicholas Papers (Camden) III. 
228 Tho reason I formerly hinted to you, X665 Hooke 
Microgr. 209 Which .. may hint us the reason of that so 
much admired appearance., in mother of Pearl-shells. 

De Foe Voy, round World (1840) 241 The Doctor hinted 
it to me. 1790 Paley Horse Paul. Rom. i. 10 Nothing is 
yet said or hinted concerning the place. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, iii. I. 387 Oates . . had hinted a suspicion that 
the Jesuits were at the bottom of the scheme, 
b. with obj. clause. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 137 To hint that it is not safe to 
conclude any thing to be positively this or that. X743 John- 
son Let, to Cave Aug. in Boswell, As you hinted to me that 
you had many calls for money. 1832 G. Downes Leii, Coni. 
Countries I. X74 It was hinted to the elderly Frenchman 
that their nocturnal departure boded no good. 

2 . intr. Hint at ; to make a slight, but intelli- 
gible suggestion of ; = i a. 

1607 Addison Pref. Dryden’s Georg. (1721) 204 Agriculture 
ought to he some way hinted at throughout the whole 
Poem. 173s Ed. PIardwicke in W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(1817)11. 986, I never heard such a justification in an action 
for a libel even hinted at. 1885 Hawthorne Fr. ^ Il. fmL. 
II, 218 The spectator’s imagination completes what the 
artist merely hints at, 

+ c. To give a hint to (a person). Obs. rare. 
1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. Ep. Bed. A iij, We_ were 
hinted by the occasion, not catched the opportunity to 
write of old things, or intrude upon the Antiquary. 

3 . quasi-Zram. (nonce-uses.) To send 0^, do away, 
by a hint. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay ii, I was therefore ‘hinted 
off’. 1830 Fraser's Mag. II. 182 He hints away every 
merit poor old Sherry could claim. 

Hence Hinted ffl. a. (whence Hintedly aav.) ; 
Hinting' vbl. sb, and f)pl. a. (whence Hintlngly 
adv.). 

1820 L. Hunt Indicator No. 15 (1822) 1. 1x3 The more 
obscure and awful hintings of the world unknown, a 1843 
Hood Lamia i. SS If my brows, Or any hinting feature, 
show dislike. 1846 Rusicin Mod, Paint. 1. ii. ii. v. § 10 She 
always tells a story, however hintedly and vaguely. x8sx 
Thackeray .Swg'. iv. (1858) 191 There is a peculiar, 

hinted, pathetic sweetness and melody. X892 Casseu s ram. 
Mag. Aug. 536/1 ‘ [It] might as well stand in my bedroom , 
Aston hintingly said. 

Hint : see Hent v. and sb.. Hind a, 

Hin'ter (M'ntor). [f- Hint v. -f -ebI.] One 
who or that which hints or gives a hint. 

M 1659 Cleveland Land. Lady 19 The hinter at each turn 
of Covent Garden., the robust Church warden Of Lincolns 
Inn back-corner. X765 Chron, in Ann, Peg. i4SA I he 
hinter of it intitled to parliamentary reward. 1838 Southey 
Lett. (1856) IV. 544 Three poems, all designed as hinters . . 
Requiring them to mend their speed. 

II Hinterland (hi-ntsilfend). [a. Ger. hinter- 
land) f. hintBT~ behind + land land.] The district 
behind that lying along the coast (or along the 
shore of a river) ; the ‘back country’.' 
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behind Tunis and Algiers.^ xZgi Daily News 12 June 5/2 
Lord Salisbury even lecognises .. the very modem doctrine 
of the Hinterland, which he expounds as meaning that 
‘ those who possess the coast also possess the plain which 
is watered by the rivers that run to the coast’. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 408 The inhabitants of the 
shores and hinterland of Corisco Bay aie. .savages. 

Hip (hip), sb.^ Forms: i hype, 3 heppe, 3-4 
hupe, 4-5 hope, 4-7 hippe, 5 hype, 5-6 hyppe, 
6-7 hyp, 4- hip. [OE. hype masc. = OLG. 

(MDu. hope, hope, hepe, Imcpe, Du. heiip fern.), 
OHG. hsif, pi. htiffi (MtIG. httf, pi. hitffe, Ger. 
hiifte fem.), Goth, hups, pi. hupeis •.—O'Y.tvX, 
*hupi-z, pre-Teut. ^kubisi\ 

1. The projecting part of the body on each side 
formed by the lateral expansions of the pelvis and 
upper part of the thigh-bone, in men and quadru- 
peds ; the haunch. Also used for the hip-joint. 

97X Blickl. Horn, 11 Anra gehwylc hmfde sweord ofer his 
hype, c xooo AIlpric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 159/43 Chines, 
hypas. a xzzg Ancr. R. 280 He iseih huueole l>e grimme 
wrastlare of helle breid up on his hupe. c 1325 Poem Times 
Fdw. II, 134 in Pol. Sojigs (Camden) 329 A litel lettre In a 
box upon his hepe. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 3 Put thin 
hoond vndir myn hip [Vulg._/c;«j/r]. ^1386 Chaucer Prol, 
472 A foot mantel aboute hir hipes \v.rr. hypes, hepls, 
hippes, hupes] large. CX47S Piet. Foe. in Wr.-Wuleker 
750/a Hie lumhus, a hepe. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon 
X. 267 Wounded hym sore vpon his hippe. 1581 Mulcastf.r 
Positions vL (xSSy) 48 Daunsing . . strengtheneth weake 
hippes, fainting legges, x6so Bulwer Anthropomet. xxi. 233 
They were lame, and their Hyps contracted and crampt. 
1753 Hogarth Anal. Beauty x. 60 To be held fast to the 
qut-side of the hip. x882 CS\s\ViK Mareimiut\. iioHer hands 
lightly resting on lier hips. 

fig. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts _<S- W. Honey 127 A little 
trout-lake which the mountain carried high on his hip. 

t b. A projecting part of female dress, covering 
the hip. Obs. 

x7xo_ Stfele Taller No. 245 F 2 [She] carried off the 
following Goods. .Two Pair of Hips of the newest Fashion. 

c. Zool. The first joint of the leg in the Arthro- 
poda: = Coxa 2 . 

X834 [see Coxa 2]. 1834 MsMurtrie Cuvier's Anim. 

Kingd. 307 Their legs . . are composed of seven joints, of 
•which the two first form the hip, the third the thigh, the 
fourth and fifth the tibia, and the two others the tarsus. 

2. Phrases, a. Down in the hip(s\ said of a 
horse when the haunch-bone is injured ; hence Jig., 
out of sorts, out of spirits. (Cf. also Hip sb.^) 

1729 Swift Grand Question Delated 178 The Doctor was 
plaguily down in the hips. 1865 Youatt Horse xvii. (1872) 
382 The horse is then said to be down in the hip. 

b. On or upon the hip (usually, to take, get, have 
one on the hip, phrases taken from wrestling) : at 
a disadvantage ; in a position in which one is likely 
to be overthrown or overcome. 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi. (Surtees) 90, 1 shrew you so smart, 
And me on my hyppys, bot if Igart Abate. 2587 Golding 
De Mornay i. 9 If these, .be but taken on the hip, they fall 
to quaking, they crie out vnto heauen, 1S9X Harington 
Orl. Fur, XLVI. cxvii. 4 To get the Pagan on the hippe : 
And hauing caught him right, he doth him lift, By pimhle 
sleight. 1596 Shaks._ Aferc/t. V. iv. i. 334 Now infidell 
I haue thee on the hip. 1602 Warner Alb, Eng, x. lix. 
(x6i 2) 260 When Dauid seem’d, in common sence, aheadle 
on the hip. x6ss Gurnall C/m in Arm, i. § 4 (1669) 63/2 
Sometimes the Christian hath his Enemy on the hip, yea, 
on the ground, a 1700 B. E . Diet, Ccent. Crew, s._v., Upon the 
Hip, at an Advantage, in Wrestling^ or Business. 1863 
Trollope Belton Est. xvii. 199 Feeling that she had the 
culprit on the hip. 

t c. To fetch over the hips ; see quots. Obs, 

1586 Hooker Girald, Irel. in Holinshed II. 89/1 The lord 
Thomas being iustice or vicedeputie. .fetcht both the Alens 
so roundlie ouer the hips . . as they -were the more egerlie 
spurd to compasse his confusion. 1624 Sanderson 12 Senn. 
(1637) 184 Could any of you take it well at your neighbours 
hand, should hee .. fetch you over the hippe upon a branch 
of some blinde, uncouth, and pretermitted Statute? 

d. Hip and thigh : with overwhelming blows 
or slaughter ; unsparingly. Usually with smite or 
the like. (Of Biblical origin.) 

xsfio Bible (Genev.) Jtidg. xv. 8 He smote them hippe and 
thigh with a mighW plague, a X641 _Bp. Moontagu Acts 
4- Mon. (1642) iis Destroy all opposition whatsoever, Hip 
and Thigh .. Root and Branch. 1832 Tennyson Dream Fair 
Worn, 238 Moreover it is -written that my race Hew’d 
Ammon, hip and thigh, from Aroer On Arnon unto Minneth. 
1863 Whyte Melville Gladiators I. 253 To smite the 
heathen hip-and-thigh with the edge of the sword. 

attrib. 2832 Southey in Q. Rev. XLVII. 502 A hip-and- 
thigh reformer . . has replied to Lord Nugent. 

3 . Arch. a. A projecting inclined edge on a loof, 
extending from the lidge or apex to the eaves, and 
having a slope on each side ; the rafter at this edge, 
the hip-rafter : see also attrib. uses in 4 c. 

X690 Leybouhn Cnrs. Math. 901 The Bricklayer some- 
times will require to have running measure for Hyps and 
Valleys. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 240 Here at London, 
the Vallies are commonly tiled with Plain Tiles, and the 
Hips with Ridge.. Tiles. i8z8 Course Math. II. 

87 When the angle bends inwards, It is called a valley ; but 
when outwaids, it is called a hip. 1887 Hoitmop. World 
I Nov. SIX The ridges, hips, and finials aie of tena cotta, 
b. A spandrel : see quot. 

X7z6 'Lwem Alberti s Archii. I. 55/2 The vacuities .. left 
between the back, .of the Arch, and the upright of the Wall 
it is turn’d from, call’d by Workmen, the Hips of the Arch. 
• 4 . attrib, and Comb. a. attrib. Reaching up to 
the hips. (See also hip-bath in b.) 


HIP. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 6 Apr. 7/1 Two indianibber hip fishing 
stockings. 

b. Comb, in sense t, as hip-ache ; hip-deep adj. ; 
hip-bath., a bath in which a person can sit immersed 
up to the hips ; hip-belt, antiquary’s name for a 
belt worn diagonally about the left hip and the 
right side of the waist, a pait of mediieval aimour ; 
hip-disease, a disease of the hip-joint, character- 
ized by inflammation, fungous growth, and caries 
of the bones; J* hip-evil = hip-disease •, tbip- 
halt a., lame in the hip, limping; 'j-hip-hap, a 
coveting for the hips ; hip-lock, in Wrestling, 
a close grip in which one contestant places a hip 
or leg in front of the other, and attempts to swing 
him over this to the ground; hip-pain, pain in 
the hip-joint. Hip-gout ; hip-pocket, a pocket in 
a pair of trousers, just behind the hip ; hip- 
revolver, one carried in the hip-pocket; hip- 
strap, a strap lying on the horse’s hips, and 
supporting the breeching in a carriage-harness. 
Also Hip-bone, etc. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 47 Even the *hip- 
bath, however, though it mitigates the pain, occasionally 
does nothing more, i860 Illustr. Land. News 26 May 
503/1 Hip baths and sponge baths, of the best designs. 1874 
Boutell Arms <$• Arm. x, 197 From the *hip-belt was 
suspended, on the left side, the long sword. Ibid. 203 
In some few instances, however, the hip-belt appears worn 
over the taces. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Dec. 507 My carriers 
. .were *hip-deep in the grass. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. 
IX. 329 Her right lower limb was wasted and shortened 
from old -^hip-disease.^ 1782 W. Heberden Conmt. xxi. 
(1806) 107 The ■*hip-evil evidently belongs to the scrofula. 
X390 Gower Conf. II. 159 Therto he was ^hippe-halt. rtx6oo 
Turn. Tottenham 218 Some come hyp halt, and some 
tilppand. a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure ii. ii, A pox o’ this 
filthy fardingale, this *hip-hape 1 _ 1888 Century Mag. 
July 373/2 The Tartar .. caught him around the body, 
and, with a ’'hip-lock and a tremendous heave, threw him 
over_ his head. 1727 Bradley Fam, Did, s.v. Flm, An 
admirable Remedy for the Sciatica, or *Hip-pain. 1887 
Pall Mall G. x6 July 7/1 Drawing his own six-shooter from 
his *hip-pocket. 1898 Doyle Trag, Korosko iv. 109 I’vo 
got a little *hip revolver which they have not discovered. 
X794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 11. Gloss., *Hip Straps, 
a part of the harness, which lies on the hips of the horse, and 
buckles to the breeching tugs, which it supports. 

c. Comb, in sense 3, as hip-knob, a knob or 
ornament surmounting the hip of a roof; hip- 
mould, -moulding, (tz) the mould or templet by 
which the hip of a roof is set out ; if) the ‘back,’ 
or outer angle of the hip (Chambers Cycl, 1727- 
41 ) ; hip-pole, a pole supporting the hip-rafter ; 
hip-rafter, the rafter extending along the hip of 
a roof; hip-tile, a tile of special shape used at 
the hip of a roof ; hip-truss, a combination of 
timbers supporting the hip-rafter. Also Hib-koop. 

1849 Ecclesiologist IX. 71 A barge-board, having a cross, 
with sunken trefoiled panels for a -“hip-knob. 1703 Moxon 
M ech, Exerc. 156 Back or *H ip-molding, the hack wai'd H ips 
or Valley-Rafters in the way of an Angle for the back pait 
of a Building. 1782 Phil. Trans. LXXII. 367 This “hip- 
pole was supported, at its piopev distance fiom. the “hip- 
rafter, by an iron-strap, or holdfast. 1703 Moxon Mech, 
Exerc. 240 “Hip Tiles, which are used sometimes for,, Hips 
of Rooffs. 1842-76 CwiLT Archil. § 1836 Ridge roof and 
hip tiles are formed cylindrically, to cover the jidges of 
houses. 1879 Cassell's Techu, Fane, IV. 284/2 The true 
shape of the “hip-truss. 

Hip (hip), liep (hep), Forms ; a. r hdope, 
Mope, 4-5 hepe, 4-6 heppe, 5 heepe, 7 hepp, 
6- hep. 5 hipe, 6 hipp, 6- hip. [OE. h 4 opc, 
Mope wk. fem., from same root as OS. hiopo, OHG. 
hiufo, hiafo, MHG. hiefe wk. masc., thorn-bush, 
bramble OTeut. types '^heuptn-, *heupon-. The 
regular mod. repr. of OE, heope, ME. hepe, would 
be hepe or heep ; hep and hip appear to be due re- 
spectively to ME. and mod.Eng. shortening of ei\ 

The fruit of the wild rose, or of roses in general. 

a. C725 Corpus Gloss. 185S Mcomoros, heopan. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. II. g6 Genim brer \>s hiopan on weaxaj>. 
c xooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 133/36 Bntnnus, 
heope. 13 . . N. A Its. 4983 Hawen, hepen, slon, and rabben . 
c 1350 Will, Palerue 1811 Hawes, hepus, & hakernes & he 
hasel-notes. C1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 36 Sweete as is 
the Brembul flour That bereth the lede hepe \v.rr. heepe, 
heppe, hipe]. 1483 Caih. Angl. 183/2 An Heppe, cornwn. 
1486 Bk. St. Albans Eva, Hawys and heeppes and other 
thyngs ynow. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. iig Let them . . take 
hede that make taites of Heppes. 1565 Golding Di'xWs 
Met. I. (1593) 4 Men themselves . . Did live by respis, heps 
and haws. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 633 It may bee Heps and 
Brier-Berries would doe the like. 1648 Sanderson Serm. 
II. 247 Hepps and haws grow in every_ hedge. 1794 
Mautyn Rousseau's Bot. v. 52 The hep which is the fruit 
of it [rose]. 1861 S. Thomson Wild FI. iii. (ed. 4) 265 Let 
us take the rose hep, 1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 354 Con- 
tent to gather the heps and sow the seed. 

/3, 14.. [see a quot. CI386]. xs8t Riche Farew. Mil. 
Prof. Diij, Hippes, Ha-wes, and Slowes._ 1591 Spenser 
M. Huhberd 948 Eating hipps, and drinking watry feme. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 361 A red beiry like to the hips of 
an Eglantine, xyix Addison Sped. No. 69 F 5 That no 
Fruit grows Originally among us, besides Hips and Haws, 
Acorns and Pig-Nuts. 1784 Cowper Task i. 120, I fed 
on scarlet hips and stony haws. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, 
Cotiriship xix, Pretty Cis . . Who blushes as red as haws 
and hips. _ a 1861 Mrs. Browning De Profundis ix, The 
little red hip on the tree, 



HIP. 


HIPPO. 


b. Comb., as hep- or Mp-herry, -bramble, -briar, 
-rose, -stone, -thorn, -tree. 

ciooo Sa.v, Leechd. II 266 Heopbvemles leaf. « 1387 
Sinon. Barth, 36 if osa. caniuci , . heppe-brer. c 1450 A Iphiia 
157 s.v. liuhts, hepebrembel, 1483 Cath. Angl. 183/2 An 
Heppe tre (A, Hepe tie), cornns. 1513 Douglas Aineis 
nr. i. 46 Quhar hepthorne buskis on the top grew hie. 1770 
Waring in Phil. Trans. LXI. 379 Almost as fiequent as 
the common hep-tree. 1797 W. Johnston tr. Beckmann's 
Invent. I. 215 The wax almost resembles the hip-stone. 1829 
Glover Hist. Derby I. 116 Red dog rose or hep tree. 

Hip (hip), sh.^ Also//, hipps, [A variant of 
Hyp, abbreviation of hypochondria. The spelling 
vvitlij)/ is more usual in the sb. ; but i prevails in 
the vb. and derivatives.] Morbid depression of 
spirits ; the ' blues 

1710 TatUr No. 230 p 5 Will Hazzard has got the HIpps, 
having lost to the Tune of Five Hundr'd Pound. i725BAi_Lr:Y 
Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 130 (D.) When he is neither in a passion, 
nor in the hipps \solUcitus\, nor in liquor. 1762 C. Johnston 
Reverie (1763) I. 229 That, .sentimental strain gives me the 
hip. c 1800 R. Cumberland John de Lancaster (i8og) 1 . 256 
You have caught the hip of your hypochondriac wife. 

tHip, Obs. or dial. Forms : 3-4 huppe, 

4 hnpe, {pa. t. 3 hupte, 4 hipte), 4-3 hyppe, 
hippe, 7- hip. [ME. hiippe, hyppe OE. type 
= OHG. *hupfen, MHG.and Ger. hiipfen, 
Goth, type Vmppjan. This word is not found in 
the early stage of any of Ihelangs.; cf. OE, hoppian, 
ON. Jioppa to Hop.] 

1 . intr. To hop ; now north, to hop on one foot. 

A bird is said to ‘ hop ' on two feet, a man to ‘ hip ’ on one. 
a 1250 Owlilf Night. 7636 pe nihtegale . . hupte uppon on 
blowe ris. c 1300 St. Brandan 500 He hipte him amidde 
the see out of the schip biside. 1340 Hamfole Pr. Consc. 
rS39 Some gas hypand als a ka. 13 . Gaw. Sg Gr. Knt, 1459 
pe hede hypped a^ayn, were-so-euer hit hitte, ^ xwy Langl. 
P. PI. B. XV. 5S7 pat hippe \y).r. huppe] aboute in Engelonde 
to halwe mennes auteres. 1:1400 Harl. Af.S. 4796 If. 93 
\GIoss. Hampole's Pr. Coftsc. 301), It fpe foule] hipped bifore 
liiin in be gate. 1825 Brockett, Hip, to hitch or hop on one 
foot. Hip-step-and-jump, a youthful gambol. 
fig. c 1570 Schort Somme 1st Bk. Discipi. 75 Reideris sal 
, .not hip from place to place. 

To walk lame, limp, hobble. Obs. 

£1430 Pilgr. Lyfi Manhode nt. xxx. (iSfig) 132 Boistows 
j am, and halttnge, and wronge. To the birlyj gohippinge. 
c 1440 Bone Flor. 1993 He came thedur wyth an evyll, 
Hyppyng on two stavys. £1440 Promp, Parv. 241/1 
Hyppynge, or haltynge, claudicacio. 

3 . To pass over, miss, ‘skip’; =OvERFriP. dial. 
1804 Tarras Poems 28 (Jam.) Rather let’s ilk daintie sip ; 
An’ ev’ry adverse bliffert hip. 1828 Craven Dial., Hip, to 
pass by, to skip over. 

Hip, [f. I-IiP rAi] 

1 . trans. To dislocate or injure the hip of; to 
lame in the hip. See Hipped it.i 3. 

i6to Markham Masierp, i. xii. 33 If a horse go stifFe, it is 
a signs either of wriiiching, hipping, stifling or foundring 
either in body or legs, 

2 . To give a cross-buttock in wrestling ; to throw 
one’s adversary over the hip. Cf. Hipb. 

167S Cotton Scoffer Sco/l 70 And a prime Wrestler as e’re 
tiipt, Ere gave th& Cornish Hug, or Hipt. 

3 . To form with a hip or sloping edge, as a roof, 
(See also Hipped a.i 2.) 

1669 in Willis & Ciaik Cambridge (1886) 11 , 337 Theroofe 
. ,to be made after the best manner hipt of, 1776 G, Semile 
Bitilding in Water 13 The front of each Pier is hip'd of. 
1831 Turner Dorn. ArchiU I. vii. 346 A very steep tiled 
roof, hipped all ways, 

Hip, 0.3 coUoq. [f. Hip j /.3 ; perh. back-forma- 
tion from Hipped a.^] trans. To affect with 
hypochondria ; to render low-spirited, 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. Poets etc. 94 Take courage ! 
I rather would hearten than hip thee ! 1843 Lefevre Life 
Trav, Phys. 1 . 1. iii. 62 That my constant attendance upon 
my patient had hipped me, 1886 F, W. Robinson Fair 
hlaid III. itl. iil. 27 The place hips me to death. 

Hip, int, {sh.'i') Also hep. 

1 . ‘ An exclamation or calling to one ; the same 
as the Latin oho, hens 1 ' (J.). 

1732 Afhsworth Lat. Diet. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat, 
(1832) 1.54 Perhaps Dr. Hartley, .may give me a hip, and call 
out, ‘Prithee, friend, do not think to slip so easily by me 

2 . An exclamation used (usually repeated thrice) 
to introduce a united cheer ; hence as sb. 

1827 Hone Eveiy-day Bk. 12 To toss off the glass, and 
huzza after the ‘ hip ! hip 1 hip J ’ of the toast giver, a 1843 
Hood Sniffing a Birthday xiv. No flummery then from 
flowery lips, No three times three and hip-hip-hxps ! 1849 
Thackeray Pendennis xvi, ‘ Here’s Mrs, Smirke’s good 
health ; hip, hip, hurray !' 

Hence Hip intr., to shout ‘ hip ’ ; trans., to 
greet with ‘hip’. Also liip-(hip-)htirrah v. 

1818 Moore (1833)11. 157 They hipped and hurraed 
me. 1832 Examiner 609/a One set of men ‘hip hurrah' 
and rattle decanter stoppers. 1871 Carlyle in Mrs. 
Carlyle's Lett. I. ii6In the course of the installation dinner, 
at some high point of the hep-hep hurrahing, 

_ Hip-bone. [Hip rJ.i] The bone of the hip ; 
i.e. either the ilium, or the ischmm, or the os in- 
nominatum as a whole, or the upper part of the 
thigh-bone. 

c 1400 Lcmfranc's Cirttrg. 23 pe schuldre boones & pe hipe 
boones [B. hepe honys]. c 1473 Piet. Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 
750/10 Chmis, a hepebone. 1668 Cultepper Sc Cole Barthol, 
Anat. Man. iv. xvi. 351 Os Isohion or the Hip-bone is the 
third part, 1684 Wood Life 24 Sept. (O. H. S.) HI. 109 
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Bridge-bone .. that bone that holds the two hipp-bones 
together at the bottom of the belly. 1693 Br. Patrick 
Comm, Gen. 459 That Sinew (or Tendon) which fastens the 
Hip-bone in its socket. 

Hipe (haip), Wrestling, [perh. a deriv. of 
Hip sb.'^ t but the phonology is obscure,] To 
throw (an antagonist) in a particular manner: see 
quot, 1 8 70. Hence Hipe sh., a throw of this kind. 

18. . Litt Wrestliana in Blaine Encycl, Rnr. Sports § 463 
Inside striking., is quite a different mode from what we have 
teimed hipeing. .To guard against an inside stioke, or hipe, 
the defendant should, if possible, keep himself on the 
giound. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rnr. Sports % I'hrowing, 
by lifting from the ground, and rapidly placing one of tlie 
knees between the thighs of the antagonist, is provincially 
called hipeing. 1883 Standard 24 Mar. 3/7 Wannop took 
the fiist fall by the outside hipe. Ibid., Lowden biped 
J. Wannop. 

Hiper-, obs. var. of Hypee-. 
t Hip-frog. Obs. rare. [f. Hip ®.l] A frog 
that hops. 

1611 CoRYAT Crudities 357, 1 noted m.irveilous .abundance 
of little hip-frogges. 

Hip-girdle. [Hip 

n. Anal. The pelvic girdle or arch, consisting of 
the ilium, ischium, and pubis, 

2 . = Hip-belt : see Hip 4 b. 

Hip-gout. [f. Hip jAi -t- CiouT.] = Sciatica. 

1598 Sylvester Dw Barias ir. i. iii. Furies 340 The Flix, 
the Hip-Gout, and the Watry-Tumour. 1657 W. Coles 
Adam in Eden xxxviii. The same easeth the pains of the 
Sciatica or Hipgout. 189T A. Ranken Hist, France I. 476 
A remedy for the sciatica, or hip gout. 

Hip-llop, adv. [f. Hip 4 - Hop v. ; or re- 
duplication of hop, with alternation of lighter and 
heavier vowel : cf. drip-drop, tip-top : see Dib zi.'^i] 
With hopping movement ; with successive hops. 

1672 Villi EHS (Dk. Buckhm ) Rehearsaliu. ii. (Arb.) 87 To 
go off hip hop, hip hop, upon this occasion, is a thousand 
times better than any conclusion in the woild, I gad. a 1729 
Congreve (J,), Thus while he strives to please, he’s forc’d 
to do’t. Like Volsciiis hip-hop in a single boot. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 182 Loupin’ hip-hop frae 
spire to spire, 

Hipil, obs. form of Hippbe, little heap. 
Hip-joint. [Hip The joint of the hip, 
the articulation of the head of the thigh-bone with 
the ilium. 

1794 E. Ford (title) Observations on the Disease of the 
Hip Joint. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxvii. (1830) 372 The 
ligament within the socket of the hip joint, 1842 E. Wilson 
Anat. VadeM, 123 The movements of the hip-joint are very 
extensive. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit, Bnrmah I, 63 
A young bull . .got the shot, , in the hip-joint, and fell, 
b. Hip-joint disease = hip-disease (Hip 4 b). 
1834 Mayne_ Expos. Lex., Hip-Joint Disease, common 
term for the disease Coxalgia, 1876 Clin, Soc, Trans, IX, 
i^She was the subject of hip-joint disease. 

Hipless (hi-ples), A. rare. [f. HiP sbJ + -less.] 
Destitute of hips. 

1870 Miss Broughton Red as Rose I. vi. 122 Their little, 
bustless, waistless, hipless figures. *897 JVestm. Gan. 23 June 
io/r _You won't get efficient motherhood from these hipless, 
rushing women. 

+ Hi’plings, adv. Obs. [f. Hip y -lings ; 
cf. headlings.'] With the hips foremost. 

G1649 Winthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 261 It was a woman 
child, stillborn, .it came hiplings till she turned it. 

Hipo-: obs. spelling of Hypo-. 

Hipocras, obs. form of Hippoobas, 
Hipparch (hi'paik). Gr. Antiq. [ad. Gr, rir- 
mpxos, f. 'iirrros horse + -apxos ruling, ruler.] Com- 
mander of the horse ; the title of officers appointed 
to command the cavalry in ancient Greece. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hipparch, the Master of the horses. 
1832 J. C. Hare in Philol. Museum I. z%anote, Callistratus, 
the son of Erapedus, the hipparch. 1847 Grote Greece ii. 
xxxi. IV, 182 There were now created, .two hipparchs, for 
the supreme command of the horsemen. 

So Kippaxchy [ad, Gr. Ivirapxia. the office of a 
i'ffirapxosjj the rule or control of horses. 

1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Ostler 70 He speakes in his 
ostne (the chiefe seate of his hypparchie) like a frog in a well. 

IlHippariou (hipea’ripa). FalxoJtt. [mod.L., 
ad. Gr. tvirdpiov pony.] An extinct genus of quad- 
rupeds of small size, of Miocene and Pliocene age, 
regarded as ancestrally related to the horse. 

1839 Darwin Orig, Spec. vii. (1878) 201 The differences 
between the extinct three-toed Hipparion and the horse. 
1877 Le Conte Elem. Geology m. (1879) S09 The Rroto- 
hippus of the United States and allied Hipparion of Europe, 
an animal still more horse like, .in structure and size. 

Hipped, Mpt (hipt), a.i [f. Hip and &.2 

-h-ED.J 

1. Having hips: esp. in comb., as large-hipped. 

1308 Dunbar Flyting w. Kenrtedie 179 Hippit as ane 

harrow. _ 1397 A. M. ix. Guillenuau’s Fr, Chtnirg, sob/2 
To be hipped and legged, or have a payere of goode and 
stedfast stiltes vnder them. 1611 Cotgr., Hanchu, . . great 
hipt. 1834 H. H. Wilson tx.Rig-vedall.z^ Wide-hipped 
Sinlvalf. .grant us, goddess, progeny. 

2 . Arch. Of a roof : Having hips (see HiP shX 3), 
1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. lagAhiped roof, over a 

rectangular plan. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisf. 50 The 
tower is covered with a hipped, slated roof. 

3. Having the hip injured or dislocated ; lamed 
in the hip ; hip- shot. 

*563-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Delumlata quadrupide, the 


beast being hipped. *607 Topseli. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 313 
The Horse is said to be hipt, when the liip-borie is removed 
out of his right place . . It cometh most commonly by some 
great stripe or strain. *709 Land. Gas. No. 4601/4 All bl.ack, 
with his further Hip hipped. 1799 [see Hip-siiot j]. 
Hipped (hipt), a.2 colloq. Al-so 8 hip’d, hipt. 
[Altered spelling of Hypt, hypp'd, f. Ilir sbfi, 
orig. Hyp.] Affected with hypochondria ; mor- 
bidly depressed or low-spirited. 

*7*0 [see Hypt]. 1712 Sti ri.r. Sped. No. 284 P 4, I Imvc 
been to the last Degiee hipped since I .saw yon. _ 1833 
Longf. Ontre-mer Biose Wks. 1886 I. 120 Wliat with his 
bad habits .and his dome.stic gtievanres, he became com- 
pletely hipped. 1887 Smiiis Idfe A'- Labour 4.(6 When he 
. . had nothing to do, he bec.ame hipped, then ill, and then 
was told that he was dying. 

Hippelaph (hi-p/lmf). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
hippelaphtts, a. Gr. 'nrvfXaqios (Aristotle), f. 'irnros 
horse + eSaipos deer.] A large kind of deer, the 
rusa deer of India {Cervus or Plnsa hippelaphus). 
1828 Wfbster, Hippelaph, an animal of the clecr kind. 

Hippen : see Hipping. 

Hipper, var. of Heppeb, a young salmon. 
Hippian, a, rare. [f. Gr. twiroy horse + -tan.] 
= Hirpic. 

1803 G. S. Faber My si. Cabiri II. 303 wlc, Winged horses 
are assigned to Jupiter, as being an arkite or hippian deity. 

Kippiatric (hipirctiik), a. and sh. rare. [ad. 
Gr. hmdTptkus, f. hTndTpbs veterinary surgeon, f, 
(iriros horse + idrpbs healer, pliysician.] 

A. adj. Relating to the treatment of diseases 
of horses. B. sb. a. One who treats diseases of 
horses, b. pi. The treatment of diseases of horses, 
farriery ; a treatise on this. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. ii. 108 Ab.syrtus a Gi cek 
Author . . wlioin his Hipplat[rjicks, obscurely assigneth the 
gall a place in the liver. 1674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 63 The 
Weights among the Greeks are differently to be taken ; as 
they are Attick, Physical, Hippiatrick, Indigynit.Tl, or 
Exotick. Ibid. 94 Hie Hippiatricks had a..Litra of *2 
[Ounces]. *829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 134 This great 
master of hippiatncs . . gives the preference to horses that 
turn out their toes. 

So Hippia’trical a. = HlPPIATElo A. ; Btippia*- 
trist, one who practises, or writes on, hippiatry ; 
Hippia’try (-^’tri) = Hippiateics (see B. b above). 

1633 Urquhart /?«/£/«/£ I, xxxvi, (Which is awondeiful 
thing_ in Hippiatrie), the said horse was thoroughly cured 
of a ringbone which he had in that foot. 1674 Jeake Arith, 
(1696) 93 Graecian Hippiatrical Measures. *893 i^ih Ccni, 
Mar. 444 Greek and Roman hippiatrists are equally divided 
on this point. 

Hippie (hi’pik), a, rare. [ad. Gr. Imriubs, f. 
iTTiros horse. Cf. ¥. hippiqite.'] Pertaining to horses, 
esp, to horse-racing. 

1846 H. Torrens Rem, Milit, Lit. 4 Hist, I, loi note, 
A curious instance of the enduring natuie of the hippie 
principle among original nomads. 7B7* Daily News 23 Aug., 
The hippie events of that cockney watering-place. 1885 
Soc. Land. 119 The other great hippie festivals of the year 
at Doncaster, at Stockbridge, and at Chester. 

Hipping 1 (hi-piq). north, dial. Also -in, -en. 
[f. Hip vJ -f -ing 1.] //. Stepping-stones (by which 
one ‘ hips ’ or leaps across a stream). 

1703 Thoresby Let. to Ray Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hippins, 
steppings ; large stones set in a shallow water at a step’s dis- 
tance from each other, to pass over by. 182S Craven Dial., 
Hippins, stepping stones, over a river or brook, 
b. So Hipping-stones, stepping-stones. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hippen-stones. 1830 
Tales of Kirkbeck Ser. ii. 120 The beck where they usually 
crossed by the hipping-stones. 

Hipping ^ (hi’piq), hippen (hi-p’n). Ac. and 
north, dial. [f. HiP sh.'^ + -ing l.] A napkin wrapt 
about the hips of an infant. 

1768 Ross Helenore 13 (Jam.) The first hippen to the 
green was flung. 1824 Carlyle Let. to Mrs. Carlyle 12 
Nov.. in.Froude Life (1882) I. xv. 256 His pap-spoons and 
his hippings. 1823 Brockett, Hippings, cloths for infants. 
*893 ty orthumbld. Gloss,, Hippin, a napkin for the hips of 
an infant.^ Also often applied to the curtain of a theatre. 

Hippish (hi’pij), A, colloq. [f. HiP -f-ish. 
More etymologically Hyppish q.v,] Somewhat 
hypochondriacal ; low-spirited. 

1706 Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 303 He is an Hippish 
Man, and of Low Church as to Principles. 1814 Mad. 
D'Arblay Wanderer III. 79 Staying within doors gives 
one a hippish turn. 1870 Disraeli Lothair xxii. 

Hence Hippishness (Ash, 1775). 

Hippie (hi’p’l), Obs. exc. dial. Forms : 4 
buple, hypil, hipil, -yll, heepil, 5 heple, hupple, 
9 dial, hippie, [dim. of Heap OE. type *hiepel, 
*hypel : cf. Ger. hdufel, MHG. hiufeli\ A little 
heap. Hipyllmelum = *hipplemeal, in heaps, by 
heaps : see -meal. 

1382 Wyclif 2 C/iz-izzz. xxxi. 9 Why the heepils schulden so 
lyen. — Isa, xvii. i Damasch .slial ,. be as an hypil [1388 
heep] of stones. _ — Wisd. xviii. 23 Whan forsothe now 
hipyllmelum thei hadden fallen dead, either vp on other. 

'Teevisa Barth. De P. R. xva. Ixxii. (Tollem. MS.) 
[Hay is] gadered and made of heples into cockes. 1480 
Caxton Descr, Brit. i. xxii. (1327) lob, Hepes and hupples 
of stones and of ^auell, 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. 
Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hippies, cocklets, or small bundles of hay 
set up to dry. 

Hippo (hi'pA). Colloq. abbrev. Hippopotamus. 

1872 Baker Nile Tribut, ii. 30 The hippo had been hauled 
to shore by ropes. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 65 Our 
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guide now wished me to remain here that I might look for 
liie ln|.)iios 

b. attrih. and Comb. 

1884 UoKuoN Khartoum yriih. 25 Sept. (1885) gS Cassim 
gave hiin^a wipe over tire head with his Hippo whip. 1897 
Ili.N'im Congo rltabs 40 My first experience of Iiippo- 
bhouting. 

Hippo, obs. f. IIyi‘ 0, abbrev, of hyfoJLondria, 
Hippo- (bipo), before a vowel hipp-, combin- 
ing loim of (jf. irriTo-s Irorse, in words of Greek 
dciivation, most of wliicli will be found in their 
alphalretical jrlaces; the following are of rare 
occunciice, chie/ly noncc-wds. : Hippa’nthropy 
[cl. hoanthropy\, a form of madness in which 
a man believes himself to be a horse. Hippo- 
drama'tic a., of dramatic nature or character 
in connexion with a circus. Hippo gastrov 

moiuy, the art of cooking and eating horseflesh. 
Hippo’g'ony [Gr. -yovia a begctling; cf. cosrno- 
gony'\^ ‘ pedigree or origin of a horse ’ (Davies). 
Hippo'inaclty (-mriki) [Gr. -/rax;ra fighting], a 
figlil on horsc'back. Hippomani'acally like 
a mad horse. Hippo'nomy [after economy'], the 
raanagcinenl of horses. Hipponoso'logy, Hip- 
popathology, ‘ the doctrine of the diseases of the 
horse ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex .) ; hence Hippoaosolo’g-i- 
cal, Hippopatjholo'grioal adjs . ; Hi‘ppopliU(e 
(-fd) [Gr. tpikoi loving], a lover of horses. Hip- 
poplio'bia [Gr. -(poli'ia fear, after hydrophobia, 
etc.] , fear of or .aversion to horses. Hippo-sandal 
(sec qiiots.). Hipposteologry, the description of 
the bones of the horse. 

x8s4 Mavni; Ex^os. Lcx.,Hippanthropia. . *h!ppanthropy. 
1886 .Svd. Koc. Lex., HippatUhropv. i8n Kccgan [title) 
Now lJudogues, in Fionch and linglish ..with familiar 
conveisatiuns on ,. the Opera, Ringing, *Hippodrainatic 
I’eifoi malices [etc.]. 1879 Sal,a l^aiis herself Agaus I. 

xvii. agi The gr.andest of hippodramalic spectacles, i860 
All Vear Round No. 74. 575 Our Fiench fiiends’ late 
o.vperiinenLs in *hippogasLronomy. 1838 Soutiiev Doctor 
c.xliv. V. 88 Them was nothinjr supernaluial in Nobs. His 
"hippogony . . would upon Ins theory have been in the 
couise of natuie. 162a Cociti kam, * llippouiachie, a lusting 
on liorsebacke. 1658 Phillips, llippouiachie, a fighting on 
liors-back. 18516 G. MuRitniTii Beauch. Career III. xiv. 
046 As if . . an insane young choiister or canon were gallop- 
ing straight on end *hippomaniacally through the Psalms. 
1618 M. IIarct (title) An ''Pllpponomie, or the Vineyard of 
riorsointinship. 1854 Maync Expos. Lex,, Hipponoso- 
loflieus . . ’'liipponosological. /bid., Ihppomsologia , . *hip- 
ponosology. Ibid. , Hippopaihologicns . . '“hippopathological. 
1834 W. PeuervALL *Hippopathology : a Systematic 
Treatise on tire Disordeis ana Lameness of the Horse. 
1852 B'raseds Mag. XLV. S 3 S Tliat sympathy with the 
liorses .. felt .. by the English *hippophile. 1841 Longi?. 
in Life (i8iji) I. 404 You know he has the *hippophobia. 
1886 'Times I Feb. 6/4 Known in .society for his extra- 
ordinary hatied of horses. This aversion amounted to a 
real hippophobia. i886 Ball Mall G, s Feb. 4/1 Major 
Bruoy-Claike introduced a *hippo-sandal— a sort of iron- 
soled boot to lesist the wear and tear of civilized roads — 
which was fastened by straps and buckles on the outside 
of the Iroof. 1897 Archxol. Jrnl. LIV. 309 Chancellor 
Ferguson, F.S.A., exhibited a hippo-sandal . . showing it to 
be undoubtedly a horse-shoe, and piobably used to protect 
a hioken or injuied hoof. - .Two other hippo-s.andals of 
nco-archaic date were also exhibited . . Both are formed to 
enlarge the surface of the tread, .so as to prevent the horse 
sinking into the soft mosses. 1847 Craig, ipposUology. 

Hippocamp (hi'pokmmp). [ad. late L, hippo- 
campus (see below).] = Hippocampus i. 

1613-16 \V. Brownc Brit. Past. 11. i. (R.], Fair silver-footed 
Tlietis ..Guiding from rockes her chai lot's hyppocamps. 
1831 C. Newton in Ruskin Stones Ven. I. App. xxi. 402 T he 
sea-monsteis whodraw these chariots are called Hippocamps, 
composed of the tail of a fish and the fore-part of a horse. 

Hippocampal (hipokte-mpal), <l Anat.^ [f. 
Hippocampus y -al.] Belonging to the hippo- 
campus in the brain: see Hippocampus 3. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 294/2 The hippocampal 
commissure of the Wombat. 1881 Mivart Cat 269 The 
anterior end of the hippocampal gyrus. 

Hippocampus (hiptrkm-mpys). PI. -1.^^ [a. 
late L. hippocampus, a. Gr. tirmicafirros, f. irriro-s 
horse + ica/nros sea-monster.] 

1 . Mythol. A sea-horse, having two fore-feet, and 
the body ending in a dolphin’s or fish’s tail, repre- 
sented as drawing the car of Neptune and other 


sea-deities. 

1606 Drumm. of Hawth. Let. Wks. (1711) 232 Stately 
pageants .. that of Cheapside was of Neptune on a hippo- 
campus, with his Tritons and Naereldes. 1840 Hood Kil- 
mansegg, Marriage xxviii, Hearty as hippocampus. _ 

2 . ichlhyol. A genus of small fishes, having a 
head shaped somewhat like that of a horse ; the 
scti-liorsc* 

1376 Fleming Panopl, Episi. 3S3 The fishe called_Hippo- 
campus, is a present and sovei eigne remedie, against the 
byting if a madde dogge. 1863 Miss Sf.well Chr. Names 
II. 270 The quaint little horny hippocampus. 

3 . Anal. Each of two elongated eminences {Jnp- 
pocatnpus major and minor) on the floor of each 
lateral ventricle of the brain ; so called from their 
supposed resemblance to the fish (sense 2). 

1766 Phillips fed. Kensey), Nippocampa 
the^ Processes or Channels of the upper or foremost Veiyncles 
of the Brain. 1863 Sat. Rev. 606/2 A purely unscientific 

VoL. V. 


perwn . .capable of going to his grave without the remotest 
notion whetlier he had a hippocampus or not, if Mr. Owen 
and Mr. Huxley had never discussed the subject. 

Hippocaust (hi-pnkgst). [f. Gr. iviro-s horse : 
after iloLOCAuai; leadenagSkr.afzaamcdha.] The 
burning of a hoise in sacrifice. 

1858 F. Hall in yrnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 249 Not. .even 
by a hundred hippocausts. 1866 — in H. H. Wilsods tr. 
Vishnu Pur&tia HI, 198 note. Or offers a hippocaust accom- 
panied by remuneration, agreeably to rule. 

Hippoceutaur (hipuse-ntgr). [ad. L. hippo- 
centaurus, a. Gr. iirttoKevravpos (f. ittvo-s horse -h 
icevravpas Centauu), horse-centaur, opp. to ixOuo- 
/tfi'raupoj fish-centaur.] A fabulous cieatuie com- 
bining the forms of a man and a horse ; a centaur. 

[1398 Truvi.sa Barth. De P. R. xviii. lxxix._ (149s) 832 
Ipocentaurus is a beest wonderly shape, in whom is acouiitycl 
the kynde of man and of an horse.] 1333 Elyot Cast. 
Nelthc (1539) 37 a. He alllrmeth, that he did se an Hippo- 
centaure. i6oi Holland Pliny I. 157 In Thessalie theie 
was borne a monster called an Hippocentaure. 1674 
Hryden State Innoc. Apol., But howaie poetical fictions, 
how are liippocentaurs and chimeras ..to be imaged? 
1880 MuiiiiiiiAn Cains ni. § 97 If one stipulate for some- 
thing that can have no existence, such as a hippoceutaur, 
the stipulation is equally useless. 

Hence Hippoceutau'ric a., of the nature of a 
hippocentaur. 

1614 Jackson Creed in. v. § 15 A monstrous Hippocen- 
taurique combination. 

Hippocras (hi-pukrtes). Obs. exc. Hist, or arch. 
Forms: 4-6 ypooras, (5 ypoerate), 6-7 ipocraa, 
hipocras, 6-7 (9 arch.) ippocras, hypocras, 7- 
Mppocraa, -crass, (6 ypo-,ipo-, hypo-, -crass(e, 
-erase, -crace,-craze, 7ippocrass(e, hyppocras). 
[a. OF. ipocras, ypocras (a 1400), forms of the 
l^roper name JPippocrales in sense i, after the 
mecl.L, name, vinum Ilippocr alien m ‘ wine of 
Hippocrates app. given to it because it was fil- 
tered through 'Hippocrates’ sleeve’ or ' bag’ : see 
next. See Skeat Chaucer V. 361. 

£■1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 571 Ne hele me may noo 
physicien, Noght ypocras, ne Galyen.] 

1 . A coidial drink made of wine flavoured with 
spices, formerly much in vogue. 

C1386 Chaucer Merch. T. 365 He drynketh_ Ypocras 
Clarree and Vernage Of spices hoote tencreessen his corage. 
1466 Mann. 4- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 377 The same day my 
mastyr paid_ fore ypocras to the Ryalle x. d. 1513 Douglas 
AEnels i. xi. 67 The quene . . Bad fill it full of the riche 
Ypocras. 1570 Levins Manip. 7/23 Hypocrace, vinum 
myrrhatum. 1600 Heywood \st Pt. Edw. Id ViVs. 1874 
1 . 10 We'le take the tankards from the conduit-cocks To 
fill with ipocras and drinke carouse. 1613 in Cri, 4- Times 
Pas. 1 11849) I. 283 The king and queen were both present, 
and tasted wafeis and hippocrass, as at ordinary weddings. 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I.xv. 196 After the christening weie 
brought wafers, comfits .. and hypocras and muscadine 
wine. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. iv. vi. Now there appeared 
the attendants, with hippocras, syrups, and comfits. 

•f 2 . Hippocras hag'. A conical bag of cotton, 
linen, or flannel, used as a filter or strainer. Obs, 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 133 The wholesomest wines . . be 
such as haue run through a strainer or Ipocras hag, and 
theieby lost some part of their strength. 1641 French 
Distill. V. (1651) 123 When you would have this or any 
other Liquor to be very clear, you may use the triple Hy- 
pocras bag. 1674 JossELYN Voy. Nesu Eng. 190 Put them 
m an Hippocras bag and let it drain out of it self. 

Hippocrates (hip^i’kratrz). Name of a famous 
ancient Greek physician born about 460 b.o, 
t Hippocrates’ bag, Hippocrates’ sleeve [tr. 
'L.manica Hippoo atis]=-'px&c.. 2. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 6 Passing it [Ippocrasse] through a 
Wollen Bagge, which they call Hippocrates Sleene. 1696 
Phillips (ed. s), Hippocrates Bag, a Bag made of white 
Cotton, like a Sugar Loaf, pointed at Bottom. 1773 Romans 
Florida 137 It is then put into bags of the form of Hippo- 
crates’s sleave to drain it from all superfluous humidity. 

Hippocratic (hipukrteTik), a. [ad. med.L. 
Hippocratic-us, f. Hippocrates : see prec.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Hippocrates ; following the 
method, or made according to the receipt of Hippo- 
crates. t Hippocratic wine, spiced wine, hippocras. 

ri6zo Bacon Wks. (1837) Astringents.. Hippo- 

ciatic wine.s. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
508 The Hippocratic rule, that the amount of food and 
exercise must be balanced. 1874 Mahaffy Soc. Life Greece 
ix. 279 These enquiries belong to the history of medicine, 
and must be based on the Hippocratic writings. 

2 . Applied to the shrunken and livid aspect of 
the countenance immediately before death, or in 
a case of exhaustion threatening death : so called 
because described by Hippocnates. 

1713 Spregnell The Plague va Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 120 
Succeeded by .. Lethargy, a dismal Hippocratic Face, 
stating Eyes. 1770 Hanly Ibid. LXI, 132 With a sharp 
pinched-up nose, hippocratic countenance. 1881 Century 
Mag. XXIII. 300/r The lines of the face hippocratic. 

jig, 1843 Carlvle_ Past 4- Pr. m. viii, A terrible Hippo- 
cratic look reveals itself. 1880 Internat. Rev. VIII. 372 
The absolutist regime there shows a Hippocratic visage. 

So Hippocratiau (-kr^‘'jan), Hippoora'tical 
adjs. = prec. Hippo’oratism, the doctrine of 
Hippocrates. Hippo'cratize v, intr., to follow or 
imitate Hippocrates. 

1Z1849 Poe Loss Breath Wks. 1864 IV. 307 The *H!ppo- 
cratian pathology, 1876 W. Stephens Mem. Chichester 


190 Half of the wine was to he hypocratian. 1623 Hart 
Aunt. Ur. i. ii. 32 With an *Hippociaticall face, deaths 
truslie messenger. 1799 Mui. Jinl. I 363 A physician 
tiuly Hippociatical, and guided by obseivation. 1818 Todd, 
* H ippocraiism [cites Chambeis]. 1869 tr. Lingo's By King's 
Command I. i. 3 He *Hippociatised and he Pindaiised. 

Hippocrene (hi-pnkrm). In 7 erron. Hypo-, 
[ad. L. Hippocrlne, Gr. ‘iTrno/cprjvr] foi "Ivnrou icprjvt] 

‘ fountain of the horse ’, so called because it was 
fabled to have been produced by a stroke of Pega- 
sus’ hoof. Cf. F. IJippocrhte (16th c. in Littie).] 

Name of a fountain on Mount Helicon, sacied 
to the Muses ; hence used allusively in reference 
to iioetic or literary inspiration. 

1634 Habington Casiara (Arb.) 64 My sacke will . .inspire 
so high a rage. That Plypoctene shall henceforth Poets 
lacke. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclogni 269 And Hypocrene it 
selfe is but a Tale To countenance dull Soules who diinke 
not Ale. 1693 CoNGUcuE in Dry den's Persitis (1697) 400 
This Hippocrene, which from a Rock did flow. 1820 Keats 
Ode to Nighiingale 16 O foi a beaker. .Full of the true, the 
blushful Hippociene. _ •s.^ytlxr^ax. Goblet of Life u, Mad- 
dening drauglits of Hippocrene. 

Hence Hippoore'uian a., pertaining to Hippo- 
crene. 

a 1679 Earl of Orrery Guzman i. There's no more Hy- 
pocrinian Moisture in my Brain. 

Hippocrepiau (hip^ikrPpian), a. {sbi) Zool. 
and Bot. [f. Hippo- + Gr. icp-qiris shoe -t- -(i)an,] 

Besembling a horseshoe : spec, applied to the 
lophophore of certain polyzoans, and so to these 
polyzoans themselves, b. as sb. A hippocrejiian 
polyzoan. 

1877 Huxlev Anat, Inv. Anim. viii. 461 The lophophoie 
resembles that of the hippocrepian Phylactolaemata in being 
produced into two arms fringed with a double series of 
tentacula. 1888 Dawson Geol. Hist. Plants iii. 94 Traces 
of the hippocrepian mark character istre of Proiopieris. 

Hippocre'piform, a. Bot. [f. as piec. -i- 

-POEM.] Shaped like a horse-shoe. 

1864 Webster cites Gray. 

t HippodaWie. Obs. [ad. Gr. ImroSafios hoise- 
tamer, but in sense i, app. confused with hippota 7 ni, 
Hiitopotamus.] 

1 . erron, used by Spenser for I-Iippooamp. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. 11. ix. 30 Infer uall Hags, Centaurs, 
feendes, Hippodames. Ibid. in. xi. 40 His [Neptune’s] 
swift charet .. Which foure great Hippodames did draw. 

2 . A horse-tamer. 

1623 CocKERAM, Hippodame, a Horse breaker. 

Hence Hippo'dainist, a horse-tamer; Hippo'- 
damous a,, hoise-taming, horse-breaking. 

1841 S. Warren Ten Thons. a Yearn, x, 293 The present 
famous hippodamist at Windsor, by touching a nerve in the 
mouth of a horse, reduces him_to helpless docility. 1894 
Athenxum i Sept. 2B4/3 The hippodamous geirtiy who re- 
ceive more or less attention from him. [See Hippological.] 

Hippodrome (hi’p/fdmum), sb. [a. F. hippo- 
drome (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm., in {o\Ta ypodi-ome), 
or ad. L. /it^/crfruwojjGr.fTnrdSpo/Aosrace-comsefor 
chariots, f. tmro-s horse + dpa/ios race, course.] 

1 . In Gr. and Bom, A^itiq. A couise or circus 
for horse-races and chariot-races. Sometimes used 
as a high-sounding name for a modem circus. 

[1349 'Thomas Hist. Italic (1561) 36 b (Stanf.), There is a 
faire grene aunciently called Hippodromns.) 1583 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. 11. xvi. 50 Of the noble anti- 
quities . found at Constantinople, are the Hippodrome. 
1613 G. Sandys Trav. 34 The swift hoofe beats the dustie 
Hippodrome. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. II. xli. 518 The 
glorious procession entered the gate of the hippodrome. 1833 
Milman Lat. Chr. iv. viii. (1864) II. 380 Dragged amid the 
shouts of the rabble round the Hippodrome and then put to 
death. 1886 Pall Mall G. 14 Deo. 6/1 ‘Olympia’ Ls to he 
open on Boxing Day, [with] , . the famous Hipjiodrome 'which 
has just arrived from Paris. 

2 . U.S. Sporting slang. A fraudulent race, or other 
athletic contest, in which it is arranged befoi ehand 
which of the contestants shall win. (Cent. Diet.) 

Hence Hi’ppodrome zi. {U.S. Sportmg slang), to 
conduct races or other contests in which the result 
is prearianged by collusion (see 2 above). Hip- 
podro mic, and erron. Hippodroma'tic (confused 
with hippodramatic : see Hippo-) adjs., of or be- 
longing to a hippodrome or circus. Hippo 'dro- 
mist, a trainer or rider of a horse in a cii cns. 

1840 Mrs. Shelley in Shelley’s Ess. I. Pref. ig Well 
versed in nautical, *hippodromic, and other arts. 1893 M12- 
iioH (N. Y.) 18 May 370/3 The ‘ Talisman ' is to a painful 
extent melodramatic and hippodromic. 1886 Daily News 
14 Dec. 3/1 The taippodromists confess that they have to 
get their clever ponies from Scotland and Wales, 

Hippogriff, -grypll (hi-p<zgrif). [a. F. hip- 
pogriffe (i6th c. in liatz.-Darm.), ad. It. ippogrifo 
(Ariosto), f. Gr. imro-s horse -4- It. grifo, late L. 
gryphtis Griffin.] A fabulous cieature, like a 
griffin, but with body and hind-quarters resembling 
those of a horse. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hippogryph, a kind of feigned 
beast, in part horse, in part Griffin. «i659 Cleveland 
Poems, Chym. Magic 2 Tell us no more of Icarus, Of Hypo- 
gryph, or Pegasus. 2671 Milton P. R. iv. 342 He caught 
him up, and without wing Of hlppogrif, hore through the 
air sublime. 1790 Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) III. 487 The 
Afi-ican magician, .sends him to wander through the air on 
a hippogrif. 1856 J. H. Newman Callista 222 She thinks 
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henelf a Christian, when she is just as much a hippogrlff, or 
a chimffira. 

b. iransf. anclj^. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. iv. iv, "Woe the day when they 
mounted thee . . on that wild HippogryfF of a Democracy ; 
which . . no yet known Astolpho could have ridden 1 1864 
Vambisry Trav.Ceiiir.Asut 146, I was obliged, however, to 
tug along time at the reins, before I could induce my long- 
eared liippogilff to change his headlong career. 

Also 'I* Hippogri'ffio, -gri'ffin, -on, -gryphon. 
r6S4 Gayton Pleas. Notes ni. xi. 147 Or Pacolets, or 
Biadamants, or Hippo-gryphon, rdgd Earl Monm. Advt. 
fr. Paruass. 36S Poets in their writings had mentioned 
Tritons,. .Sirins, Hypogriffiks, Phenixes. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XXVI. 247 Ariosto, whose hippogriffon so 
few have since been able to govern, 1848 C. C. Clifford 
Aristoph., l^rogs 31 Not hippogiiffins, .sir, nor yet stag-goats. 

Hippoid (hi'pohl)- Zool. [f. Gr. IVrro-y horse -f 
-oiD : of. anthropid^ An animal resembling, or 
allied to, the horse. 

1880 Huxley in Times 23 Dec, 4/r A primh facie probabi- 
lity that this primordial hippoid had a low form of brain. 
Hippolith. (hi'poli])). [ad. med.L. hifpoUihus, 
i. Gr. iniro-s hoi se -t- \.l 9 os stone : cf. F. hippolithe.'\ 
A concretion or calculus found in the stomach or 
intestines of a horse. 

[1661 Lovell Pfist.Anim. If Min. Si The stone found in the 
stomack, called hippoHtkns.] i8a8 Wedster cites Quincy. 

Hippology (liipp-lod^i). rare. [f. Hippo- + 
-(o)hOGY.] The study of horses. So Hippolo'gi- 
cal a., relating to hippology ; HippoTogist, one 
versed in liippology. 

1834 Mayne Eospos. Lex., Hippologia. .hippology. 1883 
tr. Hekn’s Wand, PI. f,- Anim. 424 The celebrated traveller 
and hippologist. 1887 F. H. Huth ditld) Bibliographical 
Record of Hippology, or Works on Horses and Equitation. 
1894 A ihenxum i Sept. 283/1 [Capt. Hayes] an author of re- 
nown in the field of hippodamous and hippological literature. 

II Hippomanes (hipp'manfz). [Gr. iirmixaves 
(see below), neut. of lTtmy.av{\s, f. iViro-s horse -t- 
/tap-, root of ixaivtcQai to be mad. In mod.F. hip- 
pomane.'\ a. ‘ A small black fleshy substance said 
to occur on the forehead of a new-born foal b. 

‘ A mucous humour that runs from mares a-horsing ’ 
(Liddell and Scott). (Both reputed aphrodisiacs.) 

j6oi Holland Pliny I. 222 These fole.s verily, by report, 
haue growing on their forehead . . a little black thing of the 
bignesse of a fig, called Hippomanes. a 1661 Holyday 
fiivenal 130 Caesonia the wife of C.aliguia . . whom she 
drench’d with the love-cup made of the hippomanes, a tender 
pelce of flesh taken from the brow of a young foal. 1697 
Diivdcn Virg. Georg, m. 443. 1756 Genii. Mag. XXV 1. 

170 The Hippomanes has_ been distinguished under two 
species ; the one a liquor distilling from a mare, during the 
time of her heat. 1831 Tytler Plisi. Scot, IV. 201 
Poison was compounded, according to the declaration of the 
wizard, of adders' skins, toads’ skins, and the hippomanes in 
the head of a young foal. 

tHipponesse. Ohs, rare. A name of some 
fur-bearing animal, 

1619 Middleton Love <5- Aniig. 19 The names of those 
Beasts, heaiing Furr, and now in vse . . Martin, Badger, 
Be-are, Luzerne, Budge, Otter, Hipponesse, and Hare. 

Hippophagy (hipp’faclgi). [f. Gr. 'tW-sH- 
-^ajia eating.] The practice of eating horseflesh. 

i8z8 Webster cites Q. Rev. i860 Mrs. P. Byrne U?ider- 
CJtrr. Overlooked II. 113 [Denmark] is perhaps the only 
connti'y where prisoners aie condemned to hippophagy. 
1892 Costnty Gentlein, XXX. 103 Hippophagy has long been 
a recognized cult at Paris. 

So Hippo'pliagisin = prec. ; Hippo-phagiat, an 
eater of horseflesh ; Hippophagfi'stical a,, relat- 
ing to hippophagy; Hippo •phag'ous a., eating 
horseflesh. 

i8z8 Webster, Hippophagous, feeding on horses, as the 
Tartars. 1836 Sat. Rev. II. 485/2 It is.. of little use that 
historians and travellers tell of hippophagist.s. i86g Bar- 
ing-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief wi The hippophagism of the 
Tartar and ancient Norseman sprang up from the necessi- 
ties of a nomad life, 1881 Graphic 10 Sept. 286 Sausage- 
makers of hippophagistical tendencies. 

Hippopotamic (hi poiptitaj'mik, -pp’tamik), a. 
[f. HiPPOroTAM-us -10.] Belonging to, like, or 
suggesting a hippopotamus ; huge, unwieldy, 

*785 J. Douglas Aniig, Earth 9 These hippopotamic 
remains _ being discovered petrified. 1865 Livingstone 
Zambesi xvi. 326 They stare with peculiar stolid looks of 
hippopotamic surprise. 1884 Punch 13 Nov. 240/1 Rather 
hippopotamic in his humour. 

So Hippopota’niian, Hippopo'tamiue adjs.= 
prec. ; Hippopo’tamid Zool,, an. animal of the 
family Hippopoiamidse \ Hippopo'tamoid 0,, re- 
sembling a hippopotamus. 

1864 Realm 6 Apr. 2 Ladies of such hippopotamian pro- 
portion.s. 1866 E. C. Rye Brit. Beetles 56 The heavy hip- 
potamoid Zabms gibhns, 1871 Huxley^ nai. Vert. A nhn. 
viii. 373 Merycopotaraus. .appears to have been a Hippo- 
potamid. 1883 XXVII. 247 About thirty years is 
the extreme limit of Hippopotamine existence. 

Hippopotamus (hipapp-taimps). PI, -muses, 
-mi. P'onns ; a. 4 ypotame, -tamos, -tanos, 
-tanua, 5 ypotam, ipotayne, (//. ypotamy), 
6-7 hippotame, (6 hyppotame, Mppotamon). 
fl, 6-7 hippopotame, (7 hippopotom, -potamy, 
hyppopotamus), 7- hippopotamus, (8-9 -os), 
[a, late L. hippopotamus, a. late Gr. tirroirorafxos 
(Galen), f, iV-iro-s horse -t- iroTa/tds river. (The earlier 
Go writers used 6 iwiios 0 TTord/ttos the riverine 


horse.) The earlier Eng. forms were a. OF. ypo- 
tame (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. ypola- 
mtts, corruption of hippopotamus. The mod.hr. 
is hippopotame^ 

A pachydermatous quadruped, the African river- 
horse, ffippopotatnus amphilnus, a very large beast 
with a thick heavy liairless body, large muzzle and 
tusks, and short legs, inhabiting the African rivers, 
lakes, and estuaries. 

a. 13. . W. Alts. 5166 ypotamos comen flyngynge. . Grete 
bestcs and griselich. /bid. 5184 Ypotame a wonder beest is 
More than an olifaiint, I wis. /bid. 6354 He sleth ypotano.s, 
and Icokadrill. 1340-70 Alex. 4 Bind. 157 Dredful dra- 
gonus. . Addrtis and ypotamus, and ojiure ille wormus, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxvi. (1495) 460 Some fysshe 
seke theyr raeete oonly in water and some by nyghte vpon 
the loiide, as Vpotanus, the water horse, c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) xxvi, 268 In that Contreeben many Ipotaynes \_Roxb. 
ypotams]. 1363 H'll.i. Art Garden. (1593) 26 The hide of 
the liuer Horse, named Hippotamon. 1372 Bossewell 
Arinorie li. 65 b, The water Horsse of the Sea is called an 
Hyppotame. 1638 W. Sanderson Graphice 22 Monsters, 
Chimeraes, Hippotames, and others such, which Heraulds 
undertake to bestow upon Gentlemens Burylngs, 

/3. 1563 Warde tr. A lexis' Seer. 11. 28 b (Stanf.) A skin . . 
of a Hippopotame. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa \. 39 The 
Hippopotamus or water-horse is somewhat tawnie. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 91 (Stanf.) The river Bamhotus full of Cro- 
codiles and Hippopotames. 1605 VimvEi. Philo tas in Farr 
y. P. Jas.r (1848) 274 Me thought a naighty hippopotamus. 
From Nilus floting, thrusts into the maine. 1630 J. Taylor 
(Water P.] Praise HempseedNIVs, in. 63/1 The Ibis, Croco- 
dile, a Cat, a Dog.The Hippopotamy, beetles, or a frog. 1774 
Golusm. iVa A // AA IV. x. 292 The hippopotamos is an animal 
as large, and not less formidable than the Rhinoceros. 1833 
Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 221 The tusks of hippopotamuses 
often appear on the surface.^ 1863 Livingstone ZrtwAj/iii. 
81 A considerable body of bitter water containing leeches. . 
crocodiles and hippopotami, 

_ aitrib. 1875 Maskell Ivories 14 The handle of a mirror 
in hippopotamus ivory. Daily News 3/3 Ahun- 
dred jashes with the hippopotamus hide whip. 

Hippotouiy (kipfi’tomi). rare. [f. liiPPO- -f 
Gr. -Tofxia cutting,] ‘ The anatomy or dissection 
of the horse’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). So 
Kippoto'mical a., pertaining to hippotomy ; 
Hippo •tomist, one versed in hippotomy. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Itnpr. (1756) I. 203 Divided by 
two Necks (as they are termed by Hippotoraists). 1847-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 716/1 Called by hipiiotomists the 
os gnadraium. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hippotomical. 

Hipptirate (hipiuoTft). Chem. [f. Hippuu-io 
+ -ATM 4 ,] A salt of hippuric acid. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1837 G. Bird Urin, Deposits 
(ed. s)_2o 6 Delicate feathers of hippuiate of ammonia. 

II Hippuria (hipiua’ria). Path. [mod.L., f. 
HlPPUH-lo, Hippcr-atb.] * Bouchard at’s term for 
the presence in excess of hippuric add or hippu- 
rates in the urine’ (^Syd, Soc. Lexi). 

1837 G. Bird Urin. Deposits ped,. 5) 110 When an abnor- 
mally large proportion of this acid is present, as . . in hippuria, 

Hippuric (hipiuo-rik), a. [f. Gr. iVir-oy horse 
-t- ovp-ov urine -h -10.] Chem. In Hipptiric acid, 
an acid (CgHgNOg) found in the urine of horses 
and other heibivora. 

1838 T. Thomson Cltetn. Org. Bodies 46 Of Hippuric Acid. 
Rouelle was the first person who discovered the existence of 
benzoic acid in the urine of the horse. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Siyiof s Anim. Chem. II. 117 Hippuric acid is regarded by 
Liebjg as an invariable constituent of ordinary human urine. 

Hippurid (hipiuo'rid). pot. [f. mod.L. ATzjJ/zf- 
ridex, (Liuk), f. Hippiiris name of a genus of plants, 
a. Gr. 'irrnovpis, f. iWo-s horse + oupd tail.] A plant 
of N.O. Hippuridex or Haloragacem, of which the 
typical genus is Hippuris or Mare’s-tail. 

Hippurite (hi'piurait). Palmont. [ad. mod.L. 
HippPtrltes, f. Gr. 'itrnovpos horse-tailed (cf. prec.), 
subs!., a sea-fish {Coryphxna hippurus), and a kind 
of insect.] 

1 . A fossil bivalve mollusc of the genus Hippu- 
rites or family Hippniritidx. 

[1814 J. Parkinson in Geol. Trans. II. 277 Observations 
on the Specimens of Hippurites from Sicily.] 1843 H. Miller 
D. R.Sajidst. viii. (ed. 2) 187 An entirely new field among the 
hippurites, .sphasrulites, and nummulites of the same forma- 
tions. 1831-6 Woodward Mollnsca 40 The hippurite is 
distinguished by a cancellated texture, 
b, attrib. ox adj. =HiPPDiimG. 

1863 Lvell Aniig. Man x. (ed. 3) 174 These caves are 
situated in rocks of hippurite limestone. 

2 . ‘ A kind of fossil cup-coral, Cyathophyllum 
ceratites of Goldfuss ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

_ Hence Hippuri'tic a., iiertaining to, or contain- 
ing, hippurites (sense i). 

Hippy, a. colloq. [f. Hip j3.3] = Hippish. 

xZm Temfle Bar Mag. Aug. 478 [She] led him such an 
awful life, No wonder he was hippy. 

Hip-roof. Arch. [f. Hip 4^13.] A roof having 
hips or sloping edges (see Hip 3), the ends 
being inclined as well as the sides ; a hipped roof. 

1727-4* Chambers Cycl. s.v., A hip-roof has rafters as 
long, and with the angles at the foot, etc., at the ends of 
buildings, as it has at the sides. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
4 3 A lofty building, with a pointed hip-roof. 1886 B Ynner 
TT -A. woodea structure, .with a hip roof, 

Tlence Hip-roofed a., having a hip-roof, 
a 1834 W Wirt AcA in J. P. Kennedy Life (1S60) II. vii. 
J16 A small, red, hip-roofed, one-storied old house. 


Hip-sliot, a. (sh.) Also hip-shotteu. [f. IIii’ 
y/;.l -f shot, pa. pple. of SnoOT zi.] 

I . Having a dislocated hip-joint ; having liie liip 
out of joint, 

1639 T. DE Grey Comp>l. Ilorscnt. 240 Plow doe y'ou ruro 
a hor.se that is liip-shot? 1799 Sporting Mag. XIV. 1 85 'I'o 
be hipped or hipshot is to have one hip lower than the oilier. 
1^7 Ohio Slate frnl. 16 May, A hipshot, wiiKllnoken hnise. 
Zi. Jig. Lame, clumsy; clisalilcd, ‘out of joint’. 
1643 Milton Apol. Smcit. iv. 86 He Ims not .spirit enough 
left him so far to look to Iris .syntax, as to avoid iioiisense . . 
This hipshot grammarian. 1661 Neeuiiam //z'.'/. Eng. Rob. 
go Reformation, thou stalking horse of our hip-sholten stale. 
B. sb. Dislocation of the hip-joint. 
cxgzo W. Giilson Farrier's Dispens. xiv. (1734) 277 P'or a 
Hii)-shot, or Disloc.ation. 1727 BiiAni.UY /'nnt. Du t , Hip- 
Shot. .befals these Animals many Ways, soinetinies by the 
Wrench or Slroak of anotbei Horse, and at other Times by 
a Slip, Strain, Sliding or I'aUiiig. 

Hipt, var. of Hipped. 

Hipwort (hi'pwmt). [f. IIiP shy ; so called 
from the resemblance of the hollow round leaf to 
the socket of the hip-joint; cf. Cotyi.mdoN 2.] 
A name for Navelwort, Cotyledon Umbilicus, 

*397 Gerarde Herbal 11. cxliii. § 3. 424 Nauelwoort is 
called.. in English Penny woort, Wall Penny wool l. Ladies 
nauell, and PHpwoorl. 1706 Phillh’s (ed. Kersey), Hip- 
guort, a kind of Plerb. 1863 Prior l^lant-n. 

Hir, obs, ME. form of Heu pron. 

Hirable: see IIiiieable. Hiraiicle, obs. f, 
Herald v. Hirawen, obs. f. Ihram. 

II Hircarra, -ah, hurcaru ( h^aka-ra) , E, Ind. 
Forms ; 8 ircara, hurcurrah, hircar, harcar, 8-9 
hircarra(li, -cara, 9 h.arcar(r)ah, balcarrah, 
hurkorah., hurkaru. [Hindi, Urdu, etc. harkdra 
messenger, courier.] An East Indian spy, messenger, 
or courier. 

1747 Exp. Paymaster Fort Si. David (MS.) Jan. (Y. 
Supph), Given to the Ircaras for bringing news of the En- 
gagement . . 4. 3. o. 1748 in J. l.ong Unpub. Rcc. (iSfipl 4 
(Y.) They were as far as Sundra Col, when first descried by 
their Hurcuvrahs. 1757 in E. Ives Voy. to India I1773) j6t 
(Y.) Hircars or spies. 1761 M. White in J. Long Unpub. 
Rcc. (1869) 260 (Y.) The head harcar returned, and told me 
this as well as seveial other secrets very useful to me. 1773 
Genii. Mag. XLIIl, 89/2 A.s the hircarrah came in a priv.Tte 
manner, disguised, the President refused him an audience. 
1803 Wellington in Owen Wellesley's Desp. 786 We de- 
pended for our intelligence of the enemy’s position on the 
common hircarrahs of the country. 1827 D. Joiin.son Ind. 
Held Sports (ed. 2) 37, I . .took with me an Harcarrah, two 
guns, .and a spear. 1834 Baboo I. vii. 118 (Stanf.) A Hur- 
karii announced Nuwab Yoosuf Ulee Khan Buhadoor, 
1863 Beveridge Hist. India II. vi. v. 690 Two friendly 
letters, the first brought by a camel-iuan, and the lattei by 
hircarrahs. 

Hirchen, -on, -oun, obs. forms of Urchin. 
Hircic (hs’isik), a. Chem, [f. L. hirc-us he- 
goat -f -1C.] Of or pertaining to a goat. Hircic 
acid, a liquid fatty substance believed by its dis- 
coverer to be the odorous principle of mutton suet ; 
now held to be 'a mixture of fatly acids. 

183679 Todd Cycl. Anat. 11. 233/1 A colourles.s volatile 
oil which. .Chevreul terms. .hircic acid. 1846 G. E. Day tr. 
Shnoiis Anim. Chem. 11. 63 Goat's milk is a very iich 
white fluid , . with a peculiar disagreeable odour arising 
fromjhe hircic acid which is present in the butter, 
HirciH (ha'isin). Chem, [f. as piec. -t- -in.] 
A peculiar substance existing in the fat of the goat 
(and, in a less degree, in that of the sheep) on which 
its strong odour depends. 

1836-Q Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 233/r A distinct fatty matter 
. .which Chevreul has called lurcin. 1843 Brands Diet. 
Set. etc., ATzmwe.. when saponified, .produces Iriicic acid. 
c 1863 Letheby in Circ. Sc. I. 94/x Tallow, .contains a few- 
other fats, as hircine, butyrine, etc. 

Hirciue (hausahi), a. and sb. [ad. L. hirctnus 
{hirquTnus) of a goat ; having a goatish smell.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or resembling a goat ; 
spec. b. Having a goatish smell ; c. Lustful. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hircine, goati.sb, of a Goat. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xxiv. 338 The whole plant has a 
strong hircine smell. 1803 Sir J. E, Smith in Mem. (1832) 

II. Orchis latifolia has, occasionally, a very di.sagree- 
able liircine_ scent. 1823 Southey Vis. Judgem. v, And 
beyond the limits of ether Drove the hircine host obscene, 
1839-63 ''N 000 Ilhistr, Nat. Hist, 1,656 Goat-like in aspect, 
and veiy hircine in many of its habits. 1881 Ruskin in 
igif/z Cent. Oct. 320 Satyricor hircine conditions of thought. 

B. sb.^ Min. A fossil amorphous resin which 
burns with a strong animal odour. Also called 
Hircite (Dana Min. (1868) 747). 

Hircinous (ha-jsinss), a. Bot. and Zool, [f. 
T,. hircin-us + -oxis,.'\ Having a hircine odour. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 592/2 Hircinous, smelling like a goat. 

II Hircocervns (hiikusoTvns). [med.L., f. 
hircus he-goat -i- cervus stag: cf. F. hircocerf.\ 
A fabulous creature, half goat, half stag. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xviii. c. (MS. Bodl.), 
Tragelaphus is icleped Ircoceruus also and hab bat name 
tragelaphus of tragos bat is a gotte bucke & elephos bat is 
an herte. i66i K. W. Conf. Charac., Inforxner (i860) 47 
Plees a clubfooted ., large lugg’d eagle ey’d hircocervus 
[printed -rous], a meere chimera, one of the devils best 
hoys. 1701 Norris / rfezr/ IFbr-Af I. iii. 150 An Hirco-cerviis 
or any other fictitious being is true and real with respect to 
the simple essences or natures, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). 
*839-41 Howitt Vis. Rent. Places (1882) 201 A large paint- 
ing on the -wall, a hircocervus or man animal. 
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‘t" Hii'OO'SO, a. OOs. rare, [ad. L. hircos-us 
jroaL-lilcc, f, /tirciis.'] ‘ Goatish, saicllii)g like a 
goal, lammish’ (Jlailcy, vol. IT. 1727). 
Hircosity (lioak^rslti). [f. L. hircds-us + -vsy.'\ 
Goatishness, levvdness. 

1873 .Symonds (,rk. y viii._ 24s About llic audacious 
.scone thcjo Ks AtcU'nc hircosiCy. It is meicly comic. 

t Hircula-tion. Obs. rare-^. \1 [. L. hircuhis 
Utile goal.] (See quots.) 

1656 i’r.ouNr Oli>'iS{{i^r., JJircalatiofi, a di.saase in the Vine, 
when it lieais no fruit at all. 1727^ 1 !aii,i;y vol. II, Uirtula- 
y/en ^with tlardirier.'i), a iJiseahe in Vines, when they run 
out into lii'anclies and Wood, and bear no Fiuit. 

t Hird, hired. Ohs. Forms ; i hired, hiered, 
liyrod, hdorod, hdorod, 2-3 hired, 2-4 hird, 
(3 (G;-w.) also hirrd), 3-4 hyrd, 4 hyrt, 4-5 
hord(o. [OE. hired, hird-es household, family, 
sliorlened from ^diiiunvd (of., in same sense, hiw- 
rivdcn iism.) — GIIG., MIIG. hfrdlmnrriage, setting 
up of a household (mod.Ger. heirat, also heuraf), 
from *hturtU, ^htzvr&t, Goth, type ^heiwareds', 
f. Iifwaii inend)ers of a household, Goth, heiwa- 
household- -nal, condition, state, -red.] 

1 . A household, family ; a company of servants 
or retainers, a retinue; a king’s court; also, a 
monastic household. 

_r88S K. A'h.i'nr.t) Boeih. .v.'cxvi. § r On sumes cyninge.s 
liii ede. c 893 — Oros, vi. xxx. § 7 Luciniu.s bebead pa:t nan 
i-rislen mon ne come on his hierede. cgso Lindhf, GosJ>. 
hlatt. .v.viv. .15 De?;n . . 'done Musette hlaferd his ofer hiorod 
liih. C97S Rmliw, Ciosp. Matt. xiii. 27 Cuinende. .to faeder 
fas Iienredes. c 1000 JEu lUC //aw. I. 314 Se hal;5a hyred. 
>: 1000 Gasp, M.att. x. 25 Gyf hi fios hiredes fatder 

hel/obub elypedon [a 1160 Ifntton G., fas byrdes fatder]. 
104s ll'ill 'rlii<r.\taiL in Thoipe Chart. 57.1 Se hird on 
Seynt iLadmundhhiri. aiiooA^^s. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 308 
Ji'ainiliii, hiwr.'eden o'55e hired, a uoo O, JS. Chron. an. 
1085 Se cyng..heold l).T:r his liired .v, dai^as. 

I/om. 8g Dat halic_ hired cristes apostles, cizoo Ormw 
lup-.'fi Palt Cristess hirrd, Ciisstene folic. Ibid. 15890 Hemni 
(lufebp Crist ut offluss liird. cizos Lav. 6152 Foi3i-wende 
[j.it hired swa }nu king haihte. c izgo Got. ($• Ex. 1001 Of 
IS hiid euerile wapman wurS circuincis. c 1330 Will. Pnlcrne 
1120 He . . dede him on gate holly wif al Iris herde bat he 
a-seinl)led. a 1440 Sir Degrev. 1088 Ffolke frouschen in 
fere, In herd y.s not to hyde. 

2 . Comb, (only in OE. and early ME.) ; hired- 
child, child of the house ; hirdenave, hirdeniht, 
hirdswain, a household attendant, retainer, menial; 
hirdfolc, household servants, followers ; hired- 
gome, man of the court; hirdifere, attendants; 
hiredploaie, courtly amusement. Also liiRDliAir. 

c IZ03 Lay. 16553 p2t fine *hired-childeren pjeien mid 
bissen hiinde. Ibid, 5664 Ne nteuer nasnne *hird-cnaue. 
c 1000 /Elfhic Horn, I. 374 Dats caseres Sexnas and *hire_d- 
cnihtas. c 120S Lay. 4.316 Anne hlrd-cniht he hauede. Ibid. 
6.163 pa halite he al his *hird-folc faren to are bur5e. Ibid. 
12289 Aure tulcne *hired-gume feire heo igrartten. Ibid. 
66 Jit per lie hundede on comelan Wi3 his*hird.iferen. Ibid. 
14481 Mid haueken & mid hunden *hlred.pltBie hiuien. 
Ibid. 5662 pet he..neaue nenne ’'herd-swein. 

Hird, -e, ohs, ff. Hebd sb.^ and 2, Herd zt.2, 
ohs. pa. t. Hire. 

i Hirdman,hiredman. Obs. Also4hered-, 
hirde-. [f. lIiRH + Man.] A member of a house- 
hold ; a domestic, a household servant ; a retainer. 

C993 Battle of Maldon 261 Ougunnon tSa hiredraenn 
heardlicc feohtan. ciooo /Elfric Gen. 1. 7 Pharaones 
yldestan hiredinen. c 1203 Lav. 2350 Ah he nom his enne 
hired mon [c 1273 hired man] fe he wel trowede on_. c 1230 
Jlali Meid, 31 Habbe monie under fe hirdmen in halle. 
<21350 Will. Pnlcrne 2139 Loke pat hirde-inen wel kepe pe 
comune passage. 13. . Gatv. ^ Gr. Knt. 302 Alle pe herecU 
iiien in halle, pe hy3 & be lo3e. c 1425 Thomas of Erceld, 
(1875) 697 Of swilke an hird mane wolde j here pat couth me 
telle of .swilke ferly. 

Hirds, obs. form of Hards, Hurds. 
Hi-rdum-di'rdtim. Sc. and north, dial.^ [Re- 
dupl. ofDiBDOM.] Uproar, tumultuous noise. 

1724 Mnirland IVillic in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1729) 18 
Sick Hirdiim, Dirdum, and .sick Din Wi’ he o’er her and 
shti o’er him. 1869 Leonsdcilc. Gloss-,^ HiTdiuU’dtrduiHy an 
uproar, 

Hirdv-Sfirdv. sb. and adv. Sc. and north, dial. 
[Cf. preJ, and IIiddy-giddy.] 

t A. sh. Uproar, confusion, disorder. Obs, 

<11300 Colkelbk Sow i. 184 (Jam.) Wi sic a din and a 
dirdy, A garray and hirdy-girdy, The fulis all afferd wer. 
1686 G. Stuart foco-scr.^ Disc. 44 What Hirdy-girdy this 
yc keep I canna get a wink of sleep. x^3 N’ortlmmvld, 
Gloss . , Hirdy-girdy, a disorderly noise, a disturbance. (Obs.) 
B. adv. In or into disorder, in confusion. 

16. . ill Glanvill Sadducismus (1726) 399 They all ran 
hhdie-givdie. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 
50 Sae to the cross o' Anster ran Hirdie-girdie, woman and 
man. 1824 Scott Redgauntht Let. xi. He ventured hack 
into the pailour, where a’ was gauii hirdie-girdie. 

Hire (hoioi), sb. Forms ; i hyr, hir, 3-4 huire, 
3~5 huyre, hure, 4 hir, hijre, 4-5 here, 4-7 hyre, 
5 huyr, hyr, 6 hyire, 6-7 hier, hyer, 3- hire. 
[OE. h§r str. fem., corresp. to OFris. Mre (WFris. 
hiere), O'LG.HAria (MLG.,MDu. Mre, LG. liitre, 
hiir, Dn. huur ; Ger. heuer , Da. hyre, Sw. liyra, 
all from LG.) :-OTeut. type *lit%rjd-, not known 
in OHG., ON., or Gothic.] 

1 . Payment contracted to Be made for the tem- 


poiary use of anything. (In OE., esp. for money 
lent; iisiiiy, interest.) To be or ham on hire, to 
let {p^put, set) to hire, i.e. at the service of another 
in consideration of payment made by him. 

c 1000 /Elfric Dent, xxiii. 19 Ne Imne pine breper nan 
pin^ to hire. — Lev. xxv. 37 Ne syle pu pia feoh to hyre. 
c 1000 Eegberhi's Peuit. in. Proem, a 1300 Cursor M. 677S 
Kites noght . . I lete to hire for ani mede. c 1386 CHAucias 
Prot, 507 He sette nat hi.s benefice to hyre \v.rr. hire, 
huyre]. 1413 Pilgr. Soiolc (Caxton 1483) m. v. 33 Longe 
tyme haue ye putte youie tonges to hyre, ye vvitnessers of 
falshede. 1483 Cath. Angt. 186/2 To let to Hire, locare. 
1495-7 HavalAcc. Hen. VII (i8g6) 186 Payed to Richaid 
Yoksale of Portesmouth (for the hyre of hys bote. 1497 
Ibid. 250 Ffreight & hyre of a crayer. 1526 Tindale Mark 
xii. 1 A certayne man planted a vyne yaide,.and lett it out 
to hyre to hiisbandemeii. 1383 Hollyband Cnmpo di Fior 
93 Of him that in..streate keepeth horses to hier. 1387 F. 
James in Collect. (0. H. S.) 1. 199 Bote hyre from Lambeth. 
1699 Dami'ier Voy. II. i. 13 The hire is pretty reasonable 
both for the Vessels, and the Men. 1717 tr. Frezicr's Voy. 
109 Paying him the King’s Duty, and the Hire of the Mill. 
1870 W. M. Baker New Timothy 161 (Cent.) To keep one’s 
conscience, too, on hire, as that drunken Isham . . at the 
livery-stable does a horse. Plod. Bicycles on hire. 

2 . Payment contracted to be made for personal 
service ; wages. 

<11223 Auer. A. 208 Etholden oSres hure, ouer his rihle 
terme, nis hit .strong reflac? cizgo S. Eng. Leg. I. 285/242 
He scholde him paye is huyre. _ 13. . Sir Beues (A.) 2972 
And of pe meistri icham sure, 5if he wile slide min hure. 
1382 WyclifXw&x. 7 Forsothe a woikman is worth! his 
hyre. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 283 a/2 They . . sayd they 
wold brynge hym ihyder without ony freyght or huyr. 1302 
Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 76 For the .scole liyer 
of the same Edward . . every quarter viij d. 1583 Holi.vband 
Campo di Fior 61 What aske you for your hyer ?. .1 will 
contente myself with a small hier. 1796 Morsc A mer. Geog, 
I. 277 Their testimony against preaching for hire. 1882 
Ouida Maremina I. 4 They had other thoughts besides 
those of their hire and wages. 

3 . fig. Reward, recompense, payment (for work 
or service of any kind). 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 428 Hore hure schal beon pe eche blisse 
of heouene. a 1300 Cursor M. 23192 Sathanas .. sal casten 
be . , in a stincand stang o fire ; par sal be yolden him his 
hire. 1382 Wyclif Aow. vi. 22 Treuli the hyris of synne, 
deeth. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Aib.) 30 Our loide god shal 
ones rewarde_ them their hyre. cis6o A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. _S.) xxxii. 10 Schort plesour, lang displesour ; Repen- 
tence is the hyre. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Dior. 2 b. Some . . 
that thinke the very disturbance of things established, a 
sufficient hyre to set them on worke. 1841 James Brigand 
iv. And make her hand the hire of this Savoyard. 

4 . The action of hiring or fact of being hired. 

1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 189 The dispersed hire of 

acciualntance to extoll things indifferent. 1833 Lytton 
Rienzi i. iv, Ay, it is the duty of thy hire. 1863 Mrs. C. 
Clarke Skaks, Char, xiv, 357 A savage hire,— and the 
wages he receives are as dispiteous. Mod, To arrange for 
the hire of a horse. 

5 . attrib. and Comb,, as hire-payer, -wage ; hire- 
system, a system by which a hired article becomes, 
by virtue of a stipulated number of payments, the 
property of the hirer ; so hire-purchase. Also 
Hiregang, -man, -woman. 

1483, Cath, Angl. 186/2 An Hire payer, mercedarius. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xvi. 134 b, 'To digge in the 
field for hire wages from dale to_ daye. 1896 Daily Nenus 
24 Jan. 7/2 Mr. Moore, .was the inventor of the now widely 
adopted hire-purchase system. 1898 Westm. Gaz. ii Jan. 
2/1 Could not the hire-purchase system be woi-ked ? 

Hire (haior), v. Forms ; i ]i;^rian, h^au, 3 
hure(n, 3-4 huyre, 4-7 hyre, 6 hiare, hyer, 6-7 
hier, 4- hire. [( 5 e. h^rian, corresp. to OFris. 
hSra, C)LG. *hilrian (MLG., MDu. hliren, LG. 
hiiren, Du. Jmren, Ger. heuern. Da. hyre, Sw. 
hyra, from LG.), f. the sb. ; see Hire 

1 . trails. To engage the services of (a person) for 
a stipulated reward ; to employ for wages. 

c 1000 /Elfric Horn. II. 72 SeSe . . wolde hyrian wyihtan 
into his wingeaide. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 7 Us nan 
mann ne hyrode [<; 1160 HattonG. heriie]. a 1225 Ancr. R. 
126 Vorte huren mid ham, ase me deS mid garsume peo pet 
wel vihteS. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 80 ps bisshop 
. . Hired ilk a man. c 1440 Promp. Parv, 241/2 Hyryn, con- 
duco. 1533 Coverdale Prcfu. xxvi. 10 Who so hyreth a 
foole, hyreth soch one as wyl take no hede. 1370 B. Googe 
Pop. Kingd. ni. 43 b. They also hier folkes to say the 
Psalters speedily. 1663 Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Ode on 
Harvey iii. As if he hir’d the workers by the day. 1743 
Pitt Sp. Ho. Com. 10 Dec. in Anecd. ^ Sp. Earl Chatham 
(1797) I. v. 1 16 They have already been informed there was 
no necessity for hiring auxiliary troops. 1872 Raymond 
Statist. Mines .J- Mining 182 Chinamen are in the country 
and can be hired cheaply. 

b. iransfi. To engage or induce to do something 
by a payment or reward ; to bribe. 

<11400 Gamelyn 786 He was fast aboute bothe day and 
other, For to hyre the quest to hangen his brother. 1529 
More Dyaloge iii.Wks. 246/1 A man could not hyre a Jewe 
to sit down vpon his byble of the olde testament. 1631 
Gouge God's Arrows in. xciii. 357 Cullin ..was hired by 
English runagates in the Low Countries to kill the Qneene. 
1697 DRYDEN pVry. ASneid ii. 42 Thymoetes first (’tis doubt- 
ful whether hired, Or so the Trojan destiny required) Moved 
that the ramparts might be broken down. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Ens;. vi, II. 159 A popish priest was hired with the 
promise of the mitre of Waterford to preach at Saint James’s 
against the Act of Settlement. 

2 . To procure the temporary use of (any thing) 
for stipulated payment. 

f 1203 Lay. 30441 pa scipen heo gunnen hure mid ahten 


swiSe deore. c tzgo Eeket 1161 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 139 [He] 
huyrde him a meie. For an Englichs peui, with an haltie, 
pis holi man to here, c 1430 Bk. Ctirtasye 375 in Babees Bk. 
310 For cariage pe porter hors schalle hyie. 1383 Holly- 
band Campo di Fior 327 He had hhed a house in Colnie- 
streate. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. iv. i. 95 A ship you sent mee 
too, to hier waftage. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Abbe Conti 31 July, I hired an ass . . th.it 1 might go some 
miles into__the country. 1863M1.SS Braddon Eleanor's Viet. 
(1878) I. iii. 24 He hired a villa by the Lake of Como. 

3 . To grant the temporary use of for stipulated 
payment ; to let ottt on hire ; to lease. 

1382 WvcLiF Pfarkxii. i A man plauntide a vyne5eicl . .and 
hirede it to erthe tilieris. 1484 Caxton Fables of A If once 
(i88g) 3 [He] demaunded of the poure yong man that he 
wold hyre to hym a parte of his hows. 1589 G. Fletcuixr 
in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 80 That no man should hiei 
owL horse or boat to anie Englishman. i6n Bible 1 Sam. 
ii. 3 They that were full, haue hired out themselues for 
biead._ i66z WoodX^( 0. _H. S.) I. 462 Having skill in 
gardning and manuring [he] hired himselfe to gent, theie for 
that imployment. 1721 Puxbury Rec. {1S93) 238 That the 
said money should be hired out at five pounds per cent, to 
such persons as shall give sufficient security for the same. 
1842 Tennyson Dora_ 36 He left his father’s house, And hii ed 
himself to work within the fields. 

b. intr. (for reji.) To hire out, to engage one- 
self as a servant for payment. U.S. and Colonial. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 83 Poor while girls never liired 
out to do servants’ work. 1884 Harper's Mag. May 882/1 
They hire out to..faimers. 

Hire, early form of Her pron. 

Hireable (hsio-rab’l), a. Also Firable. [f, 
ITiee V. -h -ABLE.] Capable of being hired ; ob- 
tainable for hire. 

1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xii. xi. IV. 239 Four pretty 
Sovereignties. Three, or Two, of these hireable by gold, it 
is to be hoped. _ 1868 Daily Tel. 31 July 5/4 Prices of all 
purchasable or hirable things are high. 

Hired (hoiojd), ppl. a. [f. Hire w. + -edI.] 
Engaged or employed for payment ; let out on 
hire; mercenary. Also with adverbs, as hired out. 

0x230 Mali Meid. 29 Eni driuel ipe hus oSer eni ihured 
hine. 1382 Wyclif Luke xv. 19 Make me as oon of thi 
hyrid men [13S8 thin hirid men], 1388 — John x. 13 The 
hirid hyne fleeth, for he is an hirid hyne. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 241/2 Hyryd man, or servawnte, conductius, 1583 
Hollyband Campo di Fiorzji, I have a hiered hoise. 1597 
Daniel Civ. Wais vi. lix, With mercenarie breath And 
hyred tongue. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 153 1* 1 Travelling 
together in the same hired Coach. 1789 Gibbon Autobiog, 
(1896) 127 An independent stranger in a hired lodging. 1808 
Scott Life Dryden iv, To have recourse to hired bravoes to 
avenge his personal quarrel. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) 
I, i. 9 He . . has a crowd of hired courtiers at his side. 

b. In U.S. the terms hired man, woman, girl, 
people, are commonly applied to free men or women 
engaged as servants (the latter word being formerly 
used to include slaves). 

1639 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 1. 122 Roberte Eldred, the 
hyred servant of Nicholas Sympkins for the terme of thiec 
yeares. 1714 tr. Jontel's La Salle's Jrnl. 2 Hired People 
and Workmen of all Sorts, requisite for making of a Set- 
tlement. 1713 Lazos of Maryland (1765) c. 44 § 10 No 
Person whatsoever, shall trade, .with any Servant, whether 
hired, or indented, or Slave . . without Leave or License. 
1737 Plymouth (Mass.) Town Rec. 18 May (1892) II. 321 
A hired man with me on a fishing voyage. 1731 Franklin 
Obs. Increase Mankind Wks. 1887 II. 227 Slaves may be 
kept as long as a man pleases . . while hired men are con- 
tinually leaving their masters (often in the midst of his busi- 
ness). 1792 tr. J. P. Brissot's New 'Prav. U. S, 400 They 
[Quakers] have no slaves ; they employ negroes as hired 
servants. i8i8 J. Flint Ac//. Amer. (1822) g Master is not 
a word in the vocabulary of hired people. Bos, a^Dutch one 
of similar impoit, is substituted. The former is used by 
Negroes, and is by free people considered as synonymous 
with slave-keeper. 1820 Ibid. 264 TJiese I must call Ame- 
ricanisms .. Hired Girl for Servant Girl. Hired Man for 
Servant Man. 1842 J. F. Watson Philad. (1857) 1. 176 
Now all hired girls appear abroad in the same style of dress 
as their ladies. 1877 Bartlett Did. Azner. (ed. 4), Hired 
;«<!«, a man-servant. Hired woman, ■sls&xvz.vA.-^vA. Many 
servants dislike to be called such, and think it more respectable 
to say ‘ help ’ or ' hired woman ’. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 19 Jan. 
43/1 Where are the farms on which there is no place for the 
‘ hired man ' or ‘ hired girl ’ 7 

Hired, Hiredman : see FIibd, FIirdman. 
Hiree (haiorr). [See -eb.] One who is hiiecl. 

1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII. 75 Would, .either hirer or 
hiree disgrace themselves so much ? 

t Hiregfang. Obs. Also 6 hyre-. [f. FIibe 
sb. + Gang j/).] Hire, lease. 

1313 Douglas Jewel's xii. ix, 50 His fader eyrit and sew 
ane peice of feild. That he in hyregang held to be his beild. 
1335 Reg. Mag. Sig. Scot. 1513-1546. 324/1 Proficuum [xxvij 
libr.] a mense Juhi 1515 per 17 annos, viz. cujuslibet bovis 
annuatim extenden. in le hiregang et laboribus ad 6 firlotas 
farine. 

Hireless (haioules), a, [f. Hire sb. + -less.] 
Without hire or pay, unhired. 

1651 Davenant Gondibert vi. Ixvi, This fam’d Philosopher 
is Nature’s Spie, And liireless gives _th’ intelligence to Art. 
1796 Coleridge Sonn. Erskine, An hireless Priest befoie th’ 
insulted shrine. iZxy—Siog, Lit. Sr Preachingby the way 
in most of the great towns, as an hireless volunteer, in a blue 
coat and white waistcoat. ^ 

Hireling (haisulii)), sb. and a. [OE. liyrling 
(rare), f. Ajy^'HiRE -t- -ling. Not known in ME., 
and app. formed anew in i6th c.] 

A. sb. 1 . One who serves for hire or wages ; a 
hired servant ; a mercenary (soldier). (Now usually 
somewhat contemptuous: cf. 2.) 
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c 1000 A£S. Gos/t. Mark i. 20 Hi heora feder zebedeo on 
sdpe forleton mid hyi-lingntn [cii6o Heitton G. hyrlingen]. 
iSj5 CovnRDALE Tobit v. ii Axest thou after the kynred of 
an hjn-elinge ! 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scoites G j b, To 

bee as common hirelynges to a forrein nacion. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Joku x. The hireling fleeth because he is a 
hireling [Wyclif huid hyne ; Tindale heyied servauntj. 
1632 Lithgow T rav. ix. 380 , 1 dispatched my Dragoman, and 
the other Barbarian hireling. 1734 it.Eollt!i’sAHc.Hist,T\is 
loss he had sustained by the robbery of his hireling. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. (18S0) 1. 57 Hirelings whom want 
and idleness had induced to enlist, 

"b. A hired horse, nonce-use. 

1893 Sib G. Ciicsncy Lesters III. ii. xxi. 23 Lionel on his 
hireling was the only one up with the hounds at the last. 

2 . One who makes reward or mateiial remunera- 
tion the motive of his actions ; a mercenary. 
(Opprobrious.) 

1374 tr. Marlorat's Apocalifs 32 Least in sted of faithfull 
.shepherds, they set hyrelings or rather wolues oner the 
flocke of Chiisle. i6og Bacon Adv. Learn, t. ii. ij 5 .^s an 
hireling, that loves the woik for the wages. _ 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 193 So since into his Church lewd Hirelings climbe. 
1721 Pope Ep. to Earl of O.xford 36 No hireling she, no 
prostitute to praise. 1821 Byron Sardan. 11. i. Baser Hire- 
lings, who live by lies on good men’s lives. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv, I. 456 James, .had now, in becoming King of 
England, become also a hireling and vassal of Lewis. 

B. adj. Characteristic of or pertaining to a hire- 
ling ; serving for hire or wages ; to be had for hire ; 
mercenary. (Usually opprobrious.) 

1587 Golding De Mo>-nay xxxii. 510 What find we in al 
the writings of the Heathen but a Hierling yertue ? 1614 
Raleigh Wfiif. IVorld i. ix. § i (R.l The factious and hiie- 
ling histoiians of all ages. 1681 Dryden Abs. ^ Achit. 922 
The plot by hireling witnesses improv’d. _ 1720 Lett. fr. 
Lo>td, Jrnl. (1721) 47 Here are also hireling Chains. 1738 
Johnson London 213 Some hiieling senators. 1843 Macau- 
lay Tvry iv. With all the hiieling chivalry of Guelders and 
Almayne, 1894 Lkw Times XCVII. 384/1 [To] earn for 
itself the name of a profession of hireling subornees of per- 
jury. 

Hence HiTeliug'sliip, the condition of a hireling. 
1827 PoLLOK Let. in Life (1841) 3 S 7 Wherever you send 
him during the above specified hirelingship. 

Hireniail (hoiaMmmn). Obs. or dial. [OE. 
kynmnn, f. Hire sb. -h Man.] A hired man, hired 
servant; retainer. 

r97_S Rushit). Gosp. Mark i. 20 Forlet faeder his zebedeus 
in scipe miS hyremonnum. a 1100 Gerefa. in Anglia 
IX. 260 Symle he sceal his hyrmen scyrpan mid manunge. 
12.. Fragni. Mlfric's Gram, in Wi-.-Wiilcker 552/20 Mer- 
cennarius, hurmon, a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xv. 50 Alse 
ys hirinon halt in hous. 17.. Hireman C/iiel in Child 
Ballads (i86t) VIII, 234 He .. has put on the hireman’s 
coat, To keip him frae the cold. 1792 Statist. Acc. Scotl., 
Forfars. IV. 15 <Jam.) The wages of a hireman, that is, 
a man-servant hired for the half year, .now are^is, or 3 lor. 

t Hireu (h3i»’ren). Obs. [A corruption of the 
female name Irene, F. Irhtel\ The name of a 
female character in Peele’s play of ‘ The Turkish 
Maliamet and Hyrin the fair Greek’ {a. 1 594) ; used 
allusively by Shalcspere and early 17th century 
writers as meaning ‘a seductive woman’, a harlot. 

1597 Shaks, 2 Hen, IV, ii. iv. 173 Downe ; downe Dogges, 
downe Fates :_haue wee not Hiieu here? 1598 Sylvester 
Dn Bartas n. i. iii. 35 Of charming Sin the deep inchauntlng 
Sy'rens, The snares of vertue, valour-softning Hyrens. 1605 
Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe in O. PI, IV. 218 (N.) 'Sfoot, 
lend me some money. Hast thou not Hyren here ? 1615 
T. Adams Spir. Navigator Wks. (1630) 402 There be Sirens 
in the sea of this woild. Sirens? Hirens, as they are now 
called. .What a number of these Sirens, Hirens, Cockatrices, 

. .in plaine English, Harlots, swimrae amongst vs. 

Hiren, obs. form of Hern, hers. 

Hirer (hoioToi), [f. Hike v, + -ek i.] 

1 . One who engages the services of a person or 
obtains the use of a thing for payment. 

ai^oo in Arnolds Chrou. (1811) 72 If the said hirer in gret 
duelle not in any parte therof but lete it out ageyn. 1592 
West isi Pi. Symbol, i. § 25 B, The lessee or hierer. 1767 
Blacicstone Comm. II, xxx. 453 By this mutual contract 
the hirer, or borrower, gains a temporary property in the 
thing hired. 1885 Laiv Rep, 14 Q. Bench Div. 892 The 
relation . . between hirers and letters of private carriages. 

2 . One who lets out something on hire. Obs. 
or Sc. (esp. in coach-hirer, carriage-hirer'), 

1591 Pbrcivall Sp. Diet., Arrendador, a letter, a hirer. 
1598 Florio, Nolatore, a hyrer, a hackney man. 1755 
Johnson, Hirer 2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
small horses to let. 1766 Beattie Ep. to Hon. C. B. 27 
’Tis wondrous hard. To act the Hirer, yet preserve the Bard. 

t Hi-re-woman. Sc. ? Obs. [Cf. Hireman.] 
A hired woman, a woman-servant, 

1552 Abp. Hamilton Caieck. (1884) 112 Thow sail nocht 
cowet thi nychtbouris house, nor his croft or his land, nor 
hi.s spyand, nor his hyir woman. 

Hirie-liarie,' variant of Hirrie-hareie, 

Hi ’ring, _ vbl. sb. [f. Hire v. + -iNa h] 

1 , The action of the vb. Hieb ; engaging a person 
or thing for hire ; letting out on hire. 

c 1400 Three Hinges Cologne 24 pe lordys of he grounde 
haue .. grete toll of hyryng of pes beestes. 1675111 Willis 
& Clark Cambridge (1886) HI. 42 The hireing of workmen 
. . may he intrusted . . to the Vicechancellour. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. IL xxx. 453 Hiring is always for a price, or 
stipend, or additional recompence; borrowing is merely 
gratuitous. 1868 Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 3 lliring is an 
agreement for the continuous performance of certain tasks 
for current wages. 

2 . local. (See quot 1825.) Statute hiring.) 
1825 Brockett, Hiring, a fair or market at which country 


servants are hiied. 1826 in Hone Every-day Bk. H. 668 
The ‘ hirings’ for farmers* servants half yeaily at Whitsun- 
tide and Maitiiimas. 1885 R. Buchanan Annan Water v, 
A couple of female farm seivants had come in to the spiiiig 
‘hiring*. 

3 . attrib., as hiring-agreement, -time, etc. ; hir- 
ing-fair = 2 ; hiring man, a man to be hired. 

c 1425 Eng. Coufj. Irel. 22 We come nat yn-to thys land 
as hyiyng men. 1883 T, Hahuv in Long))!. Mag. July 257 
Attending a wet hiring-fair at Candlemas, in .seaich of a 
new master. 1892 Antiqnary Jan, 14 The annual agricul- 
tural hiring-time in any distiict. 1897 Daily News 15 Oct. 
8/7 The largest hiiing fair in Berkshiie was held at N evvljury 
yesterday. 

Hirk, Hirkful, obs. ff. Tek, Ihkbul. Hirkle, 
obs. f. llURKLE V. Hirling, var. of IliiULiNCi. 
Hirmon, obs. f. Hieeman, Hirn(e, obs. ff. 
Hern sb., corner. 

Hif OlldellG fhir^nde’l). Obs. exc. in Heraldry. 
Forms ; 7 arrondell, arandell, 8 hyrondell, 9 
hirondelle. [a. F. hirondelle.) A swallow. 

C1600 Burets Pitgr. in J. Watson Coll. Poems (1706) ii. 
62 (Jam.) The Arrondell, so swift of night. 1661 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry 1. v. 58 More swift, than Bird liighl Aruiidell. 
1880 G. T. Clark in Encycl. Brit. XI. 701/1 'The Sw.ullow, 
or hirondelle, forms the very eaily coat of the Arundells. 

Hirple (ho'ip’l), v. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
[Origin unknown. (Its coincidence in sound and 
sense with Gr. epn-eiv is noticeable.)] 
intr. To move with a gait between walking 
and crawling ; to walk lamely, to drag a limb, to 
hobble. In early use said of the hare. 

C14S0 Henryson Mor. Fab. 32 The hard-back Hurtchen, 
and the hirpland Hair, a 1605 Montgomerie Cherrie < 5 - 
Slae (end version) 30 in Poems (1887) 286, I saw the hur- 
cheon and the hare In hidlings hirpling heir and thalr. 
1768 Ross Helenore 44 (Jam.) To Colin’s house . . He, tiied 
and weary, hirpled down the brae. 1781 J. Hutton Totcr 
to Caves Gloss., Plirple, to limp in walking. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Minstr. II. 117 Hirpling round from lime to time, 
i8zi Scott Pirate vii, Neil Ronaldson, that canna walk 
a mile to hear the minister, hut he will hirple ten if he hears 
of a ship embayed. i866 J. Pavn Mirk Abbey II. 96 An 
old man and his wife.. came hirpling out. 
fig. 1792 Burns On Birth Posth. Child ii, November 
hirples o'er the lea Chill on thy lovely form. 1893 Crockett 
Siickit Minister 17 It [the speech] ran or rather hirpled 
somewhat as follows. 

Hence Hirpling ppl. a. ; Hirple sb., a crawling 
or limping gait, 

7821 Scott Pirate xxxii. They will be waiting for him, 
hirpling, useless body. 1821-30 Ld. Cockuurn Mean. ii. 
(1856) 1 19 With a slow stealthy step — something between 
a walk and a hirple. 1830 Galt Laaorie T. vii. i. (1849) 
363 Whose gallop was never better than a hirple. 

+ Hirpled, -lid, ppl. a, Obs. Also 4 harplid. 
[Origin obscure ; cf. ON. herpa cramp, contraction, 
herpa-st to be contracted as with ciamp. See also 
the forms of Huekle w.] Contracted, wrinkled. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8083 pair armes hari wit hirpild [v.rr, 
harplid, rungilt] hid. 

t Hirquitadliency. Obs. nonce-nod, [f. L. 
hirqiiitalll-re (of infants) to acquire a strong voice 
(f. hircus he-goat) -1- -ENCY.] 

1652 Urquhart Jewel 125 To speak of her hirqullalliency. 
Hirrawem, obs. form of Iheam. 
Hirrie-harrie (hi'riihm’ri), int. (sb!) Sc. Also 
6 hiry hary, 9 hirie-harie. An utterance ex- 
pressive of rapid and tumultuous movement. 

c 1520 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 314 Hiry, hary, hubbil- 
schow 1 Se 3e not quha is cum now? 1808-80 Jamieson, 
H irrie-harrie, i. An outcry after a thief. 2. A. broil, a 
tumult. _ i8ig W. Tennant Papistry Stonu'd (1827) 86 
Then, hirie-harie I folks did lusch. 

Hirrient (hi rient), a. and sb. rare. [f. L. 
hirrient-em, pr. pple. of hir-rtre to snarl.] a. 
adj, ‘ Snarling ’ ; trilled, b. sb. A trilled sound. 
(Cf. litera canina, Lat. name for r.) 

1832 J. K[enrick 1 in Philol. Mstseum I. 6i8 The peculiar 
barbarism of the Kaper, which consisted in the frequent use 
of the hirrient p. i860 Farrar Orig. Lang, ii. 51 In the 
hirrients and the gutturals, the burr and roughness of the 
Northern tongues. 

t Hirse (hajs). Ohs. Also 6 erron. hirst, [a. 
Ger, hirse, MHG. hirse, hirs, OHG. hirsi, hirso\ 
orig. a High German word, which in later times has 
spread into LG. and Scand. (Da. hirse, Sw. hirs), 
as well as Eng., where app. introduced by the 1 6th c. 
herbalists. See Kluge.] Millet. 

[1562 Turner Herbal 11. 57 Milium is named in Greke 
kegchros & piston, in Duche hirsz, in Frenche du Millet.] 
1578 lu-VE. Dodoetts IV. jx. 463 This plant [Milium] is called 
in . . English Mill, Millet, and Hirse. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 77 A Ves.sell or Pan wherein they did fry 
millet or hirse. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. 1. 8 For Millet 
or for Hirst comes yearly care and paine. 1611 Cotgr., 
Millet, Millet, Mill, Hirse. 1658 Phillips, Hyrse. a kind 
of plant otherwise call’d Millet. 

Hirsel (ha'-isH), sb. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 4 hirsill, hyresel, hersale, 5 hyrsale, 
8- hirsel, (8 hirdsell, hirsle, 9 her-', hirsell). 
[ad. ON. hirzla from hirtSsla custody, safe-keeping, 
f. hirtla to herd, tend (sheep, etc.) ; but the north, 
Eng. and Sc. word has always been concrete, and 
intimately connected in sense with bird. Heed 2.] 
1 . The flock of sheep under the charge of a shep- 
herd ; the entire stock of sheep on one farm. 


1366 Durham Halm. Rolh (.SuiTce.s) 55 OuUnaUim c.st . . 
quod quilibet eoiiim tciujiiL liirsill’ et quod Lustodiaiil Jiorcus 
. .cilia . . no tpiis cmuiu teueat porcos absque hirsill'. 1378 
Ibid. 14S Quilibet teneat liirsill cum poicis. 1728 Uam.say 
Robert Ruhy <)• S. 4 'f'eiitiiig his hii.sle on the mom laud 
gieen. 1737 — Sc Prov. (1776' 10 (Jam.) Ae scalihcd slice]) 
will .smit the hale hirdsell. 1853 O. Joiin.sion Nat. lh\t. 
E. Bord. I. 95 A hirsel of sheep aiiiiiiales the mool above. 
1893 Northumhld. Gloss,, Hirsel, the geiieial sheep stuck 
belonging to a liill .stock-fanner. 

b. fig. A spiritual flock, a chiircli. 
c 1373 Ac. Leg. Saints, Petrus 670 Hyule of goiklis licr- 
sale all ! Ibid., Jatobns Minor 8.|S j’tiL meiie ine pis hale 
woild .sal se Bot a hyide R a hyicsel he. 1880 A. Sowiu- 
viclk Autobiog. 26, 1 liad an ca.sy hirsel and never wearied. 

2 . transf. A company or number to look alter ; 
a ‘ lot ’ of pensons or tilings of one Idiid. 

c 1425 Wyn'IOUN Cion, viii, xi. .33 Thai tlunvcht for-llii 
mare honeste .. to sla thaiiic [piisoiieisj in nielle, Tlian 
swilke ane hyisalle for till hakl. 1808 80 Jamii.soN s. v., 
It is common to .speak ofa hirsell of folk, a hiisell of haiins, 
etc. 1818 Hogg Brownie oj B. 1 . 160 (Jam.) Yehejusj tell- 
ing a hirsel o’ oendown lees, a H odgson M S . in North- 

nmbld. Gloss, s. v., A great hirsel of wood or of coin stacks. 

Hence Hirsel v. {Sc. and norlh.) Ivans, to arrange 
in hirsels, form a hirsel of. 

1794-5 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dumfries XHI. 573 (Jam.) 
Ill these [farms] there is 100m to hirsel or keep separate 
diffeient kinds of sheep. i8oz C. Finlathu Agric. Suro. 
Peebles 195 (Jam.) The principles of hir.seling are, to class 
into sepal ate flocks such sheep as are endowed with differ- 
ent abilities. 1805 A. Scott Poems 14 (Jam.) When a’ the 
rout gat hirsel’d right. 

Hirsle (lio'as’l), v. Sc. and north, dial. Forms : 
6 hirsill, hirssill, 8-9 hirsle, 9 -sell, -sel. 

[Po.ssihly fiom an earlier hristle', cf. Qi^.hrisia to shako, 
Da. ryste to .shake, stir, rustle.] 

1 . inir. To move or slide wilh grazing or friction. 
Also To hirstle one's way. 

1513 Douglas /Ends ni. x. 87 On blind stains and rolkis 
hirssillit we. 1756 Mrs. Calderwood Journey (1B42) 159 
A very droll machine . . just the body of a coach hirsleing 
on its hare doup, and drawn by one htnse yoked with rojics. 
1815 Scott Guy M. xlv, So he sat himsell doim and hir- 
selled doun into the glen. 1825-80 Jamieson s. v.. One 
hirsills doun a hill when ..he to prevent giddine.ss, moves 
downwaids sitting. 1893 Northinnhld. Gloss., s.v. ‘ Hinsel 
alang ’—move along the seat. Mod. Sc. Hir.sle yont 1 

2 . trans. To move (something) with much friction 
or effort. 

1711 Ramsay Elegy Maggy Jnlmstomi C12, I hiisl'd up my 
dizzy pow, Frae ’ill ang the com. 1895 CitocKiiTT Men of 
Mosshngs 152 We are hir.slcd over moss and moor as the 
devil drives. 

i’ Hirst. .S’!:. Obs. [Origin unknown.] A 
threshold ; or perh., in early use, a hinge. 

1513 Douglas /Ends i. vii. 57 The brasin dunis iargis on 
the maible hlisl. Ibid. vi. ix. 87 Thai wareit poilis, jaigand 
on the hiist \stridentcs cardrne] Warpit wp braid. Ibid. 
vii. xi. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst \siridentia limind] also 
suld he Pronunce the new weyrs, hattale, and melle. [1819 
p] OGG Lenachan's Fnreiv. ii, in Jacob. Songs (1E87) 227 But 
if serf or Saxon came. He crossed Murich’s hirst nae mair.] 
Hirst, obs. form of HiiESa’. 

Hirsute (h 5 -JSiz 7 t), a. Also 7 hersute. [ad. 
L. hirsulus rough, shaggy, bristly, f. '^hirsdis, by- 
form of hirltts in same sense. Cf. F. hirsute?) 

1 . Having rough or shaggy hair ; hairy, shaggy. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. i. ii. 111. xiv. (1651) 125 A rugged 

attire, hirsute head, horrid beai d. i68x H More Exp. Dati, 
80 That hiisute or long-haiied Goat. 1825 Scott Talism. 
iii, The wild and hirsute appeal ance of the individual. 1835 
Motley Dutch Rep. in. vi. (1866) 463 Wearing his hair and 
heard unshorn . . this hirsute and savage corsair seemed an 
embodiment of vengeance. 

2 . Bot. and Zool. Covered with long and stiffish 
hairs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva ^616 There are . . Bulbous Roots, Fibrous 
Roots, and Hirsute Roots. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 125 
Caterpillars ., those that are hiisute .. Palmer woini. Bear 
worm. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 424 The 
stems more or less hirsute. _ 1856-8 W. Clark Van der 
Hoevan's Zool. 1 . 404 Catei pillars. ..sometimes pilose orhii- 
.sute._ 1B70 Hooker Slztd, Flora 122 Stjles free or neaily 
so, hirsute. 

3 . Of or pertaining to hair ; of the nature of or 
consisting of hair. 

1823 Byron Juan ix. Hii, The usual hirsute seasons which 
destroy. With beard and w'hiskers. .the fond Parisian aspect 
which upset old 'Troy. 1840 H. Ainsworth Tinoer Lend. 
(1864) 20S The giant clapped his hand to his cliin— too 
late, however, to save a particle of his hirsute honours. 
i88z May Crommelin Brown-Eyes xi. (1884) 92 A bioad 
though kindly face, totally devoid of hirsute ornament. 

4 . transf. tmAfg. Rough, shaggy ; untiimmed. 

_ 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. in. ii. vi. hi. (1651) 558 Dres.sed 
in some old hirsute attiies out of fashion, a 1849 H. Cole- 
ridge Poems (1850) II. 106 Garden-plots hirsute and weedy, 
b. Of manners or style : Rough, nnpolished. 
1658 Wood Life 5 Apr. (O.H.S.) I. 243 He look’d elderly 
and was cynical and hirsute in his behavior. 1854 Gilfillan 
Life Blair B.’s. Wks. (1854) 125 The tone and style of his 
poem, .are somewhat hirsute and unpolished. 

So Hirsu'ted a. 7 'are — pTec. 2. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica 1. 113 Having neither hirsuted, 
spotted, nor undulated leaves. 

•Hi-rsuteness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The state 
or quality of being hirsute ; hairiness. 

i6zi Burton A7iat. Mel. 1. iii. in. i. (1651) 208 Baldne.ss 
comes from excess of driness, hirsuteness from a diy tem- 
perature. 1864 H, Spencer Ilbisir. Univ, Progr. 62 Red 
republicanism has always been distinguished by its hirsute- 
ness. 
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II Hirsuties (,lio.isi/rti|Jz^. [L., f. hirsut-us 
lliHHUTK.J a. JloL lintov!. Hairiness; aUiiek 
coveiiii|r of hair. b. (See qiiot. 1854-67.) 

1847 JoiiNSioN ill Proc. /kriv, Nat. Cluh III. No. 3. 2?^ 
r.oily ovule .. clothed wilji a while appressed liii.siities. 
1854-67 C. A. IIahius J)i(.t. Pled. TerminoL, Ilinuties, 
h.iiiiiiess. TheHiowih of hair in unusu.al situations, or in 
gi enter .abundance than usual. 

Hirsute- (liwsi? 7 t(?-), comb, form of L. hirsitltis 
IIlu.SUTK, ])refixed to adjs. of colour, etc., as hir- 
siUo-alroits, witli black hairs; /iii'suto-rufous,G.ic. 

Hirt, ohs. f. lIja.vKT v., Iluu't’ v. and sh. Hir- 
tle, Hii’tleberry, var. IIuutle, IIuutujbeuhy. 

i; Hirudiual (hir/ 7 -dinal), a. Ohs. [f. L. hirudo, 
hirndin-em leccli + -Ah.] Of or pertaining to a 
leech. So Hiru’clinid, a member of the Ilirtidinidia 
or 1, Cecil family. Hirudimean, a member of the 
I/irudinea or order of annelids containing the 
Icechc.s. Himxdiiiiculture, the artificial pro- 
liagation of leeches. -I' Hirivdinovis n., leech-like, 
blootl-sucking {Jig'.). 

1651 liua.s jVfw yi/.v/c p 192 Exhausted by . .birudinall 
blood-snt kings. 1654 (Iayion Pleas. Notes iv. ii. 181 .Such 
an biriKlinous and e.vacting I.ady .xs nukinea. 1835 Kirhy 
JlalK iV lust, Anim. I. xii. 334 llis fouith Order [of Inver- 
tebrate Aniniak] he names Jlirudineans. r86i Hulme tr. 
Dhk/iii'n-'J'aitdiiit n, nr. iv, 147 Iliindinicultuie has fot some 
ye.ns heen an important branch of commerce. 1865 Reader 
30 ,Sei)t. 368/1 I’i.seieullure, hirudi[nijculture, pearlcultuie. 

Hix’undine (hirwiidoini, a. [f. L. hirimdo 
swallow t--lNU.] Of or peitaining to a swallow. 

1831 Caki.yi i; Sart. Res, n. ii, Swallows, .swashing to and 
fro with. ..activity .almost supar-hiiundiue. 

t Hiru'ndinous, a. Ohs. rare-°. [f. L. /ilr- 
iindo, -incni -i- -ous.] Of or pertaining to a swallow 
(lllotmL Glossos^r. 1656). 

His (hiz, -iz), pass, pron.,- y'd sing, inasc. and 

nent. [fjE. his (hys), genitive of jicrsonal pron. 
I Ik and hit, I'l’. The cognate lang.s. Lave only 
the ])arallel forms without h, Goth, and OS. is, 
QUO. is, cs, in later stages su]i]ilanted by the 
originally reflexive sin, sein, ztn, zijn. In OE., on 
the contrary, the refl. possessive sin was already 
obsolescent, and usually replaced by his, hire, hira. 
About the nth c., the genitive /lA began, after the 
earlier analogy of min, tin, tire, eower, to be 
treated as an adj, (with pi, hiss, occuiring till the 
15th c.). Like the other possessive pronouns also, 
his lentled to develop absolute derivative forms, of 
which hisis, hysen (like hiiis, /izVr/?) , occur in ME, 
The former did not take root (see next word), and 
the latter is only dialectal (see lilSN).] 

A. Forms. 


1 . .Sing. I~ his; l-6 hys, (2-7 is, 3 ys, hise, 
3-4 his.s, I1Q.SSG, 4 hes, heys, hisse, hijs, bus, 
^-5 hose, 5 hyse, heis, 6 ys), 6-7 ’s. 

«8ss- Ills [.see B. passhii\. rtiooo Hymns ii. ii (Gr.) 
Se Ityo cadis se . . a hys willan wyreS. c laoo Ormin 84 He 
seuncle iiss sone lilss woi d, hiss witt, Hiss Sune, hiss mahht, 
hiss kinde. rizSo Gen. .5- Eg. 2713 A modi stiward he 
Sor fond llelende a man wid hise wood. Ihid. 2851 He bar 
hise 5erdc foi3 in is bond. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724I 59 He let 
a monc)i of he 3er clepye aftur ys owne name, a 1300 Christ 
on Cross 5 in E. E. P. (i86z) 20 Clhold to is bre.st nakid, 
and is blodi side. rti3oo Cursor M. 62 (GOtt.) Hijs fal is 
nelst at liand. Ibid. 12685 (Cott.) Hes knes w.ar bolnd sua. 
Ibid. 17890 (Gutt.) All-mighti godd es fader hiss. 13.. 
E. E. Psalter cx\\\n. 8 (M;itz.) Blaste of stoimes, M makes 
ivorde hisse [sicrbnm ejns]. C1380 Wyclif IVks, (1880) 347 
He..tristHjnottohijstreuthe. c Sir Feruwb. 88r Attes 
nauel j;e dent a-stod. 1393 Langl. P.PU C. xix. 267l hu.s 
haue Ich beo hus hai aude. iSS® Chroit, Gr. F rtai's (Camden) 
68 He was dyschargyd ys hyschopryge and all hy.s_ londes. 
c 159a Marlowe yesu oj Malta iv. iii, Look how his br.ains 
drop out on ’s nose. 1609 Sir R. Shirley in Ilarl. Mtsc. 
(Malh.) III. 88 Man can receiue is birth but from one place. 
1611 Shaks. Cymb, v. v. 294, I cut off’s head. 1647 Ward 
Simp Cobler 85 He . . must lift up ’s head. 

1 2 . Flural. 2-5 hise, 5 hese. Obs. 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1070 Abbot Turolde. .wees cumen 
. .inideallc hi.se Frencisce menn. <21131 Ihid. an. p23 Se 
k3aig..bed hise hi.scopes, and hise abbates, and hise pei^nes 
ealle [let hi scolden cumen to his gewitene rnot. Ibid. an. 
1124 He sende,.to hise casteles. <rizoo E rtn. Coll. Horn. 
93 be holie procession he he wile maken a domes dai mjd 
hise chosene. rtizoo Ormin i4343 to shsewenn hise i^hli- 
tess..burrh hiss goddeunnde kinde. Leg. Keith. 

406 An of hise [v.r, his] men. Proclam. Hen. Ill, 

Henr’ . . Send igretinge to alle hise holde il®rde and ilea- 
wede. <r 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. i Men shulden 
trowe bi hise wordis JiAt hei hen sojie, c t4oo Destr. Proy 
6892 Hencx, with hese men. 

B. Signification. 

•I'l. S.S gen. ccise oipers.pron . ; a. muse. Of him; 
of the male being or thing in question, L. ejus) 
b. neut. of it; c. rejl. of himself, of itself, L. sut. 

C897 K. TElfred Gregory's 443 Hwst magon 

we his nu don ? 1000 Ctedmons Gen. 616 (Gr.) Nu pu his 

[i.e. hais leohtes] hrinan meaht. c low Setx, Leechd.G ji 
Gedrinc his . . )?reo ful fulle. atioo Cursor M. 3874 Bisid 
lya al night he lai, His vnvvitand. db!d. 4^05 J^d,mangrs 
his, he dos him lute. 1 1340 Ibid. 4373 awf.) Hm Lt ware 
no resoun Tille our lorde do suche tresqun. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) iv, 12 pe dragoun . . bare him maugree his til a 
cragg of he see. . , 1 

2 . Foss. adj. pron, muse, (orig. poss, gen., ana 


then, like L. often following its sb.). a. Re- 
telling to a peibon : Of or belonging to him, that 
man’s, the male being’s; also reJl. of or belonging 
to liimself, his own (L. smes), 

I'liis includes the simple possessive relation as in ‘his 
money, his lands’, the subjective genitive as Mils defence 
oHiis doings’, and the objective genitive as in ‘his defeat, 
his murder, liis murderer’. No special provision exists in 
the language for the distinction of the latter two, except by 
Lonlext (cf. ‘his dismissal of the envoys was blamed; he 
received bis (own) dismissal soon after ’); but in some cases 
the objective genitive is expiessed peiiphrastically by o/ 
hhnig.z- ‘his defence, I mean your defence of him, was 
well conducted '). But the periphrsistic form occurs also 
for the po.ssessive genitive, as ‘ for the life of him 

a 835 O. E. Ckron. an. 787 On his da;;um cuomon aerest 
■iii. scipu. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xxxix. [xh] 4 Se wer he his 
to-hopa by3 to swylcmn Drihtne. c 1000 /Eli'hic Gen. vii. 
7 Hwaet ha Noe code into ham arce and his fri suna and 
his wif and his suna wif. <11123 O. E. Chron. an. iior Se 
cyng . . sende his bro3er. c 1250 Gen. Ex. 1737 Wi3 is 
wiues he takeS led. 1382 Wyclif Matt. i. 25 He. .clepide 
his name Jhesus. <11440 Promfi.Parv. 241/2 Hyse, or hys, 
stilts. 1477 Maug. Paston in P. Lett. No. 809 111. 215 The 
Holy Trenyte have yow in Hese kepyng. 1605 Shaks. 
Mack I. vii. 15 His Host, Who should against his Mur- 
therer shut the doore. 1643 Angier Lane. Vail. Aehor 
36 Which God forbid for Ins Christs sake. 1671 Milton 
P. R. I. 92 Man he seems In all hhs lineaments, though 
in his face The glimpses of his Father’s glory shine. 1714 
Rowe Jane Shore in. i. His bold defence of me. 1832 
Tennv.hon To g. S. 49 His memory long will live alone In all 
our hearts. 1835-7 Southey in Cosujer's Wks. III. 220 
Cowper manifested no pleasure at his sight. 1847 Grotf. 
Greece ii. xlv. (1862) IV. 79 His friends letained his panoply. 

b. Also used with objects which are not one’s 
property, but which one ought to have, or has 
specially to deal with (c. g. to kill his man, to gain 
his bhte), or which are the common possession of 
a class, in which every one is assumed to have his 
share (e.g. he knows his Bible, his Homer, his 
Fludibras, he has forgotten his Greek, his arith~ 
inetic, etc.). 

1709 Steclc Taller No. 39 ? 36 _A good Marks-man will 
he suie to hit his Man at 20 Yards Distance. 1827 Ld. Eldon 
in S. Walpole Hist. Eng. I. 158 A sportsman was thought 
nothing of unless he could kill his thousand birds a day. 
1863 Kingsley Watcr-Bab. iii. 132 He knows his Bewick. 
1870 H. Smart Race for Wife vi. He’d like to see him well 
through ‘ his sm.ills ’, to begin with. 1882-4 [see Blue 
1884 Freeman Methods Hist. Study (1886) 33 The historian 
of Teutonic nations.. cannot afford wholly to shut up his 
Tacitus, his Strabo, and his Caesar. 

c. In reference to inferior animals Ms (or het^ 
now varies with its, according to the nominative 
pronoun used ; see He, It. 

c xooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Nim hone atrestan fisc, and 
hys miihseopena \Rusli'iv, Ontyn mu3 his], c izzo Bestiary 
3 Se leun slant on hille, And he man hunten here, OSer 
Uur3 his nese smel. Ibid. 58 His [an eagle’s] bee is al to- 
wiong. <11250 Ovil 4' Night. 779 Ne mai his [a horse’s] 
strenthe hit ishilde. <•1380 Sir Feruntb. 794 Set me be-for 
be on is [the horse’s] hak. 1535 Coverd. Zp. xh 29 The 
Wesell, the Mouse, the Tode, eiiery one with his kynde. 
1623 CocKERAM III. G vj, It hath cruell teeth and scaly 
back, with very sharpe clawes on his feete. 1653 Walton 
Angler xi. 196 The Barbell is so called, .from or by reason 
of his beaid, or wattles at his mouth, his mouth being under 
his nose or chaps. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 418 The 
fearful Stag dares for his Hind engage. 1733 Pope Ess. 
Man III. 32 Is it for thee the lark ascends and sing.s ? Joy 
tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. i8zo Keats St, 
Agnes i, The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold. 

H Examples of his for hir, her, are app. errors, 
scribal or typographical. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 248 That ilk 5ere the 
queue died in Lindseie, At Westminster, I wene, his [i. e. her] 
body did thei leie, 1577 Hellowes tn Gueuara’s Chron. 
1 15 Secretly he gaue poyson vnto his wife Sabina, whereby 
she finished his life. 

3 . Referring to neuter nouns or things inanimate. 

Here aie to be distinguished four groups : 

a. Names of inanimate things of mascnline gender in OE, 
To. Nouns of gender in OE, Both these had /{<i' In 

OE., resulting in ME._ in a general use of his (c) for all 
names of inanimate things, exc. in those instances where 
liersnsz used, either traditionally from OE., or under the in- 
fluence of translation (the sb. being fem. in Latin, etc,), or 
by personification. In this use, his was often exchanged 
for thereof in 16th c., and was gradually superseded by Its 
from c 1600 onwards, though the historical his lingered in 
some writers till late in the lylh c. d.. In modern use, esp. 
since 1700, the use of his with things implies personification. 

a. c 1000 Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd. III. 248 pis is 
}j£es monan gear, ac his mona<5 is mare. Ibid. 274 Se hridda 
heafod wind hatte zephirus. -hurh his blaeS acuciaS ealle 
eordlice hlsedu. 

lb. cxooo Treat. Astron. in Sax. Leechd. III. 246 vElc 
eSaera twelf tacna hylt his monaS. c 1000 vElfric Gen. i. ii 
^Eppelbasre treow wtestm wircende after his cinne, 

C. c 1250 Gen. fs Fix. 327 Is fruit sired mannes mood, To 
witen bo^eii iwel an<i good, c 1325 Prose Psalter ciii[i]. 
19 pe sonneknewe hys going doun. 1382 Wyclif vi. 

34 It sufficith to the day his malice, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
I Aprille with hise shoures soote. c 1405 Bidding Prayer \n 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. 65 That the erthe may bring forthe his 
fruyt. c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. ii. 10 It longith not to Holi 
Scripture, neither it is his ofl5ce._ 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 
I. ccx. 251 Euery batayle had his vawarde. 1526 Tindale 
fokn iii. 8 And thou hearest his sounde [*539 (Great Bible), 
the sounde therof). 1561 Daus tr. Builingcr on Apoc. 
(1573) 47 b. It seeraeth to haue kept his olde wonte. 1563 
Homilies 11. Whitsunday i. (1859) 454 This feast hath his 
name, to be called Pentecost. *6ii Bible Exod. xxxix. 33 
The tent, and all his furniture, his taches, his boards, his 


barres, and his pillars, and his sockets. 1612 Brinsley Lud. 
lAt, 93 The Pieposition must he ioLned with his ca.se. 1634 
W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 41 Boston is two miles 
North-east horn Roxberiy: llis situation is very pleasant. 
1644 Nye Gunnery Contents, How to lenew and make good 
any sort of Gun-powder that hath lost his strength. 1670 
J. Smith Eng. l7nprov. Reviv'd 225 Goutvoit, .easeth the 
pains of the Gout, and. .had not his Name for nothing. 

d. 1667 Milton /•’. L. x. 652 The Sun Had fiist his 
precept so to move, 1725 Pope Odyss. xi. 195 The wide 
sea_ with all his billows raves. Ibid. xvn. 638 The sun 
obliquely shot his dewy ray. 1808 J. Barlow Coiumb. i. 437 
.Saw proud Potosi lift his glittering head. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India 11. v. v. 530 Famine now raged in all hishoirors. 
4 :, After a sb., used instead of the genitive in- 
flexion. Cf. the similar use of Hek, Their. 
Chiefly with proper nouns, but also with others. 
Found already in OE., but most prevalent from C1400 to 
1750; sometimes identified with the genitive inflexion -es, 
-is, -ys, esp. in i6-i7th c., when it was chiefly (but not ex- 
clusively) used with names ending in -s, or when the 
inflexional genitive would have heen awkward. Archaically 
retained in Book-keeping and for some other technical pur- 
poses. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xcviii[i]. 6 pa Gode his naman neode 
cixdan. c 1000 ^Elpric Num. xiii. 29 We gesawon Enac 
his cynryn. c 1275 Lay. 29589 Amang be king his cnihtes. 
Ibid. 11296 po was in Norweie his erp. Ibid, 19630 Ine 
Winchestre his toun. c 1380 Sir Eeruuib. 3130 pay kemen 
atte laste to Amyral ys pauyloun. 1387 Thevisa Higden 
(Rolls) III. 203 'I’o foie Noe is flood. C1420 Chron. Vilod. 
3944 To by-reue holy chirche his posse.ssione. 1426 Audelay 
Poems II To forsake syr Salhanas his weikus everychon. 
a 1460 Gregory s Chron. in Hist. Coll. Citizen Land. 
(Camden) 203 Beyng at Wynchester in Wycliam ys college. 
15SX Robinson tr. More's Utop. Ep., The twpo piincipall 
secretaiies to the kyng his moste excellente maiestie. c 1555 
Haupsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 178 Since Christ 
his birth. 1568 R, Franck North. Mem. (1S21) 31 Job’s 
patience, Moses his meekness, Abraham’s faith. 1579 E. K. 
Gloss. Spenser's Sheph. Cal. Jan. 60 Julia, themperor 
Augustus his daughter. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. 
(1882) 3 When Pharao the king of Egypt his sinne was ripe. 
^594 .T. B. La Priinaud. Fr. Acad. il. 425 Epicures and 
Atheists, .who place Nature in God his stead. isggTuYNNE 
Animadv. (1875) 64 Wordes are curteyled for the veise his 
cause. 1648 Gage West Ind. i. (1655) 2 Fit mates for the 
Horseleech his two daughters, crying, Give, give. 1662 Bk. 
Com. Prayer,^ Pr. for all Conditions of Men, And this we beg 
for Jesus Christ his .sake. 1667 Pepys Diary 12 Aug., Do hear 
Mr. Cowly mightily lamented his death, by Dr. Ward.. as 
the best poet of our nation. 1671 H. M. ti. Colloq. Erasvt. 
377 Whether of the two his death seemed to be more 
Chiistian ? 1712 Addison Spect, No. 409 p 7 In examini^ 
..Eneas his Voyage by the Map. 1746 Rep. Cond. Sir J. 
Cope 13 The Ordeis contained in ‘the Maiquis his letter’. 
1767 H. Walpole Historic Doubts etc. (176S) 66 King 
Edward the Fourth his death. 1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. 
iv._ i, It were better for you . . to keep out of Pandarus his 
neighbourhood. 

H Sometimes an erroneous expansion of 's. 

1607 Haeington in Park Nug, Antiq. (1804) II. 238 Mrs. 
Sands his maid. 

6. Ilis one, Sc. his lane, for earlier hint one : see 
One, Lone. His own ; see Own. His self : see 
Himself IV. and Self. 

Hence His v, trans. nonce-wd., to use his of, to 
qualify with his. 

i6zi Bp. Mountagu Diatribce i. 167 Yet Colossus was no 
man nor woman that you His it, [Referring to Selden’s 
‘ upon a Colossus his backe '.] 

His (hiz), absolute poss. pron. [The 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. member of the series mine, thine, his, 
hers, its, ours, yours, theirs, formed or differentiated 
in various ways from the adjective possessives my, 
thy, his, her, its, our, your, their. In OE. and 
early ME., no such distinction existed ; the simple 
possessive prons. min, pin, tire, dower, and the 
genitive cases hir, hire, hira (with ME, Pence), 
were used in both constructions. The differentia- 
tion app. began about 1 300, but was not complete 
till much later. In min, pin {mine, thine) the ori- 
ginal forms remained wlien used absolutely ; when 
followed by a sb., they were gradually reduced to 
mi, thi, now my, thy. In her, our, your, their, an 
absolute pron. was formed by the addition of -is, 
-es, As, -s (see Hers, etc.) In his, which already 
ended in s, although a form Hisis was tried in 
ME., the additional -is, -es, -'s, did not take root, 
and the absolute his {=le sien, il suo, der seinige), 
(although it may perhaps be considered as standing 
for his' s, his', as in possessives like Jesus', Moses'), 
remains identical in form with the simple or adjec- 
tive possessive. The more recent its, also ending 
in s, has followed the example of his. E or another 
type of the absolute pronoun see Hisn.] 

The absolute form of prec., used when no noun 
follows : = His one, his ones. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xeix. 2 [c. 3] We his s3mdon. <rix7S 
Cott. Horn. 231 pa eweS se hlaford to his. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
1392 As he het hise. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 451 He. .ladde 
ost giet ynou a5e he kyng & hys. a 1300 Cursor M. 1058 
For-hi was he wit his for-lorn. Ibid. 6479 pi neghbur wijf 
jerne noght at haue, N e aght of his. _ c 1300 Beket 1578 And 
strivede for holi chiirche a3en the King and his. 11330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 57 Edward him granted . . pat neuer 
pe Dangilde for iie non of hise, Suld be chalenged for man 
of Danes lond. 1388 Wyclif gob xxxix. 16 Hettheostriche] 
is maad hard to hise briddis,as if thei ben not hise [1382 She 
. . hir . . hiris]. 1460 Capguave Chron. (Rolls) 146 Philip 
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sold his prisoneres : Richard hung his. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
IIuon Iv, 18s All y" domages that thou hast done him & his. 
1611 Bible Song Sol. ii. 16 My beloued is mine, and l am his. 
1784 CovvpEH Tosh V. 343 He is ours ..We are his. 1827 
Scott Napoleon Introd. Wks. 1870 IX. 49 Blood . . shed . . 
without command of his. 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 756 
[He] saw the babe, Heis, yet not his, upon the father's knee. 

t His, llise, i>ers. p'd sing. fem. acc. 

Obs. Forms : 3 hes, es, 3-4 Bis, is, as, 4 hys, 
ys, hise, hyse. [This and the next are identical 
in form, and are intimately associated in their his- 
tory, as well as in the obscurity of their origin. 
They appear together in south and s.e. of England 
before 1200, and continue in use there for about 
200 years. They each take the place of an OE. 
hi, hy acc. (Hll and 2), when this was being dis- 
placed elsewhere by the dative (Jiire and hem ) ; they 
eaclr answer to OS. sia, sea, sie, OFris. se^ MDu. 
si, se, MLG. se, OHG. sia, sie, MHG. sie, si, si, 
Ger. sie ‘ her ’ and ‘ them to which they appear to 
be in some way related. They are also enclitically 
combined as ~es, -s, with a vb. or another pronoun : 
e.g. dide-s, calde-s, seile-s, warp-es, he-s, me-s, we-s, 
Morsbach {Anglia, Mar. 1897, 331), founding on the fact 
that OFris. and_MDu. se ‘hei, them.’, is an unemphatic 
form, often enclitic, and then in OFris. reduced to in com- 
bination with the vb., e.g. bu!ideiL-s, bifHchten-s (for bttn~ 
deii + se, etc.), suggests a like origin for these _ ME. 
pronouns. He would find the earliest extant form in the 
enclitic -jof calde-s, sette-s, he-s, vte-’s, etc., which he takes 
to represent, as in (DFris,, an earlier se, an unemphatic form 
from the pronominal base se, sdo ; this, after its origin was 
forgotten, is conjectured to have been expanded, as a 
separate woid, to es, is, hes, his, on the analogy of such 
combinations as inadim — inade him, iorndem=tornde hem. 
The form hise of the Ayenbite might be explained as simi- 
larly developed from the enclitic -se. But it is doubtful 
whether the chronology of the forms, as preserved to us, sup- 
ports this development.] 

=Her, it ; refl. herself. (See also As, Es pronsi) 
a 1200 Moral Ode SS (Trin. Coll. Horn.) Se Jje aihte wile 
holde wel Jie while hes mu^e wealden 3ieue hes for godes 
luue hanne idS hes wel ihealden. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 

159 An edie meiden ..he hes fette horn. ci2oa Vices <§• 
Virtues 107 He is isali 3 e hes [temperantia] halt. 1297 R. 
Glduc, (Rolls) 639s He. .is kinges croune nom & sette is vpe 
pe rode heued._ a 130a Fragm, Pap. Sc. (Wri|ht) 363 pulke 
soule nymep his in, and bilevep i-wis In \>s childes brayn an 
he^, 61313 Shoreham 77 Tha3 he by hyre ne ligge nou3t 
Other halt hys ine hys house. Ibid. 136 The erthe hys hevy 
. .Ho halt ys op._ 1340 Ayenb. 179 Ase dep pe cat mid pe 
mous panne he his hep ynome ; and huanne he hep mid hire 
longe yplayd, panne he his etp. Ibid. 191 pe prest his [i. e. 
a cow] nom blepelicae, and hise zente to pe opren. 

tHis, hise, psrs. pron., ird pi. acc, Obs. 
Forms : 2-3 hes, 3 es, 2-4 his, 3-4 is, hys, ys, 
as, 4 hise. [See prec. This took the place of 
OE. hi, hi/ plural, and was equivalent in sense to 
ME. /im.] rsTHEM. (See also As, Es 
a. 117s Colt. Horn, Eter gate me his scyft, and per me 
hi to jesceodeS. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 53 pa bodes he beodeS 
per inne, Bute weo hes halden, we doo sunne, and uwilc 
mon hes undernim to halden wel. C1200 Vices 4 Virtues 
23 Nu 3 urh godes grace pu hes hafst forsaken, c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn, 14s Hie his fet Iauede.,and wipede his per after 
mid hire faive here, c 1200 Moral Ode 239 Ibid. 228 pe 
waven swo lease men, pat mes ne mihte leuen. 61220 
Bestiary 786 Alle wes 03en to hauen in mode, c 1230 Gen. 

Sf Ex. 135 He settes in Se firmament. Ibid. 943 Vndelt hes 
leide quor-so hes tok. Ibid. 1700 Bala two childre bar hi 
him, Rachel caldes dan, neptalim. Ibid.^^02 Liacaldeis Gad 
and asser. Ibid. 3023 Moyses askes up-nam, And warpes vt 
til heuene-ward. c 1230 Old Kent. Serm. in 0 . E. Misc. 34 pu 
his makest velaghes to us. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9163 pe 
bones hii here . . And yburede ys pere vayre ynou. c 1300 
Ilavelok 1174 He ys hire yaf, and she as tok. c 1313 Shore- 
ham 92 In ston ich wot that he hys wrot. T.ie,a Ayetdi. 71 
pe dyap hise hep and neuremo his nele pe yelde. Ibid. 100 
He his byat and his chastep. 13,. K. Alls, 4088 Darie 
hyght. .Remuwe his tentis. .And setten his hysyde Estrage. 
His, obs. spelling of is : see Be v. 

Kish (hij),w.l dial. [Echoic : cf. Hiss. With 
sense 2 cf. also MDu. hissen, hisscen, inKilian also 
hsscken, to hound on a dog, to instigate, MLG. 
hissen, hitsen, Hu. hitseni\ 

1. intr. A by-form of Hiss. 

1388 Wyclif2 Ckron. yxxx., 8 [The Lord] gaf hem in to 
stiiyng, and in to perischyng, and in to hisshing [1382 
whistlyng, Vv-lg. in sibilum]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. 

R. xiii. xxvi. (1495) 438 The grekes tell that this fisshe . . 
conceyuyth of the serpent, and therfore fisshars calle it 
wy th hysshynge and whystlyng. 1530 Tindale Nnm. Prol, 
Wks. (Parker _Soc.) I. 432 So manifestly proved that they 
cannot once hish against it. 

2 . To make a hissing noise to hound on a dog,* 
i860 Geo. Eliot Mill on FI. v. ii, I might hish at him 

by th’hour together, before he’d fly at a real gentlewoman 
like you, 

Hish, sJ>. [Echoic.] The rushing or whishing 1 
noise made by a scythe cutting grass, etc. 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III, in. xviii. 251 The hish 
of failing swathes. Ibid. 25a ‘ Hish, liish 1 ’ went the scythes. 
Hence Hish intr., to make this sound, 

1893 M. Gray Last Sentence III. ni. xiv. 188 The gar- 
dener’s scythe hishing through the grass. 

Hisingerite (hi’siqgaroit). Min. [Named 
1828 after W. Hisinger, a Swedish chemist: see 
-raE. (The name had been previously proposed 
for gillingite.)'\ A hydrous silicate of iron of 
somewhat uncertain composition. 


1823 H. J, Brooke Introd. Crystnllogr. 469 Hislngciit 
[-giliingite]. _ 1868 Dana Min, (ed. s) 490 Cleve’s analysis 
makes the scotiolite.. essentially hisingerite, 

t Hi’sis, absolute pass, projt. Ohs. [f. Ills 
pass, pron., in the same way as Ilir-is, hir-es, 
hers, Ouns, cures, ours, etc. were formed from her, 
our, etc. As the simple possessive itself ended in s, 
it appears to have been generally felt to be unneces- 
sary to add another -is or ’j.] =next. 

6 1380 WycnF Three Treatises (Todd 1851) 1.39 pat pe 
pope may do no syinonye for alle beneficis ben hisis \_Bodley 
MS. hise]. 

Hisn, llis’n (hi’z’n), absolute pass. pron. dial. 
Also 5 hysene, 6 Mzzeri. [f. His pass, pron., 
analogous to hern, oitrn, yourn, theirn, apparently 
by form-association with My, mine. Thy, thine, 
earlier i/d, min, thi, thin, in which the -n distin- 
guishes the absolute from the adjective form . These 
forms in -72 are midland and southern.] = His ahsol. 
pass. pron. 

c 1410 Love Bonavent. Mirr. Ixii. 119 (Gibbs MS.) Bote 
pat was oure ioye and no5t hysene, 1573 Laneiiam Lett. 
(1871) 15 With humbl suhiection of him and hivren. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa xxxii. I. 219 [Anthony Harlow, a 
gentleman of family and fottune, writes] When you are hisn. 
a 1845 Hood Huggins 4 Duggins, 1 often wish my lot was 
hisn. {Provincial Adage, ‘ Him as prigs what isn’t hisn, 
When he’s cotch’d he goes to prison.’] 

Hisop, obs. form of Hyssop. 
t Hispanian (hispeimian), a. Obs. rare, [f, 
L. Hispaiiia, in i6th c. Eng. Hispanie Spain.] 
Of or belonging to Spain, Spanish. 

[1380 in Picton L'pool M-unic. Rec. (1883) I. 42 Trading 
[to] Hispanie and Portingale.] 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
I-J ispanian, of or belonging to Spain, born in Spain. 

Hispanic (hispre-mk), a. rare. [f. L. Hispd- 
7226 - 22 J Spanish (f. .M'j^t 2722 a): see -10.] Pertaining 
to Spain or its people ; esp. pertaining to ancient 
Spain. So’pHispa*nicala.((7(5y.); Hispa’nically 
adv., in the Spanish manner; Hispanicism (his- 
pte'uisiz’m), a Spanish idiom or mode of expression; 
Hispamicize d. traits., to render Spanish. 

1384 R. Scot Dketru. Witcher, in. vii. _(i886)_ 38 marg., 
Coijfession corapulsorie ; as by Hispanicall inquisition. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 19 In this Hispanicall proverbe. 
1831 Fraser's Mag. III. 613 A gentleman so Hispanically 
cognominated. 1836 Macaulay^ .£ w., Temple {iZZ-j) 460 
A style . . superficially deformed, indeed, by Gallicisms and 
Hispanlcisras. 1878 H. A. Webster in Eiuycl. Brit, VI. 
153/2 Others [tribes] have been in large measure Hispani- 
cized both in language and in habits. 1889 Sat. Rev. 12 Jan. 
27/2 The Hispanicisms and generally uncultivated character 
of the style, 

Hispaniolate (hispae’niiJfL't), v, rare. [f.Sp. 
espaflolar to make Spanish, f. espailol Spanish, f. 
Espailax—'L.Hispdnia'&p^va.', see -ate 3 . J trans. 
To make Spanish, imbue with Spanish notions. 

i860 Motley Neiherl. xxxiil. (i860) III, 434 The His- 
paniolated counsellors of Duke John. 

Hispa'niolize, ®. [f. as prec. + -IZB.] =prec, 

1383 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. i. a ij a, Certaine 
other HIspaniolIzed low Country men. 1600 O. E. Repl. to 
Libel Pref. 10 This rinegued English, and Hispaniolized 
fugitiue. 161J) in Crt. 4 Times Jas. I (1849) II. 192 A privy 
councillor, .wished that fenestration were the reward of such 
that had their tongues so Hispaiiiolised, 1823 Southey in 
Q. Rev. XXIX. 191 The favour with_ which be had been 
received at Madrid.. had completely hispaniolized him. 

Hispanize (hi'spanoiz), V. [f. L, Hispdnus 
Spanish, Spaniard -f- -IZE.] trans. = prec. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 239 , 1 was informed by 
an Hyspanized politicians meanes. _ i6ia T. James Jesuit’s 
Dimuf, so [Parsons] a Zoilus, a Timon, an hispanized Ca- ' 
meleon, like Proteus, wretched seed of Cain, and sonne of 
Beliall. _ 1824 XI. igoHe selected . .that 

only which was adapted for representation in Spain, hispan- 
izing (if we may be allowed the term) whatever he found it 
convenient to transport with him. 

Hisp a'llO*! combining form of L. Hispdn-us 
Spanish, prefixed to another gentile adj., which it 
either qualifies or is coupled with ; as in Hispano- 
Gallicau, belonging in common to Spain and Gaul 
(or France) ; so Hispano-Gexman, Hispano- 
Italian. Kispano-moxesque, belonging to the 
Moors of Spain, Spanish-Moorish. 

1824 Westm. Rev. II. 449 Spain, Austria, the Hispano- 
Italian States. 1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. III. 12 
The Hispano-Gevman army had conquered Rome. 1897 
Westm. Gaz, 24 Dec. 3/2 Hispano-Moresque [ware] is treated 
at gi eater length. 

Hispid (hi-spicl), a. [ad. L. hispid-us in same 
sense. Cf. E. hispide (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Rough with stiff hair or bristles ; shaggy ; bristly : 
in Bot. and Invert. Zool. Clothed with short stiff 
hairs or bristles ; rough with minute spines. 

1646 H. More in J. Halls Poems To yng. Authour, John 
of the wilderness ? the hairy child? ’The hispid Thisbite ? or 
what satyr wild 7 1648 Herrick Hesper., To J. IVeare 24 
Sooner the in-side of thy hand shall grow Hisped, and 
haine. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Hispid Leaf 
..one whose surface is covered with more thick and rigid 
hairs than the pilose leaf. 1835 Kirby Hals. 4 Inst. Anim. 
L XI. 323 Ihe Hispid 'Worms of Lamarck. 187a Oliver 
Elcm, Bot. H. 212 The herbage of Boraginete is often very 
coarse and hispid. _ 1877 Coues & Allen N. Amer. Ro- 
desdta 31 Pelage hispid, from abundance of large bristly 
hairs. JiS- Jr Happy Home iii, (1871) 37 
The harsh and hispid law. '■ s > os 


Hence Hispi’cTity ; Hi’spicHy adv. 

1660 JI. More Myst. Godl. iii. vi. § 5 'J'lie luspiclily, or 
haiiiiiess of skin. 1854 Mayne E.\/st>s. Lc.x., I/is/'iditas . . 
bispidity. 1870 Hooker Stud, Flora aAi .Sheep's-bit hi‘>- 
pidly imbcsceiU. 

Hispi’dulate, a. [f. as next : see -atb'^.] — 
next, 1834 ill Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hispidtilous (hispi di7d.-?s), a. [f. I>. type 
Viispidul-us (cf. acidulus) -t- -ous.] Sliglilly liispiil. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lc.v. i87o_P1ookhu Stud, Flos a 
198 Leaves liispidulous lanceolate entire or cli.stantly lobed. 

Hiss (his), V. [A word imitating or exemiilifying 
the sound to which it is applied ; app. not recorded 
before the close of the I4lh c., and not known in 
the earlier stage of any Teutonic lang. (An alleged 
OE. hysian is an error.) Kilian has in early mod. 
Flem. (1599) ‘ hisschen, hissen, sibilare, Ang. hissc 
but this word is not in MDu. nor in mod.] )u., where 
‘to hiss’ is sissen, Ger. zischen. Cf. Iliwi, llr/M.] 

1 . intr. To make the sharp spirant sound emitted 
by ceitain animals, as geese and serpents, or caused 
(e.g.) by the escape of steam through a narrow 
apeiLure, or uttered in the pronunciation of ‘ s\ 
(L. sibilare.) 

1388 WvcLiF /.M. V. 26 Pie scbal hi.sse [1382 whisUen] to 
hym fro the endisof eithe._ 61400MAUNDEV. (1839) xviii. 196 
jiei speken nought, hut [ici hissen, as seipeiites don. 6 1440 
Jacob’s Well(K.K.T.S.) 107 As a chylcle, pat dare no^t pa.sse, 
for pe goos hysseth at him. 61332 Di'.wls Inhod. Fr. in 
Palsgr. 917 'Pile berpenles hysses. a 1637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gj-aw.Wks.tRlldg.) 774/2 Sis a most easy and gentle lellei, 
and softly hisselh against the teeth in the prolation. 1636 
Br. Hall Occas. MediL (1851) 34 Il.atk how that iion, 
quenched in the water, hisseth. 1715-20 PoRi; Iliad 1. 63 lie 
twang’d his deadly bow, And liis.sing fly the featliei'd fates 
below. 1843 Lever J. IlhUoit xl, The little tea-kettle was 
hissing on the hob. 1872 Baker Nile Tribui. xxi. 36?. A few 
drops of water thrown on the surface will hiss and evaporate 
as though cast upon molten metal. 

2 . Of a pel son : To make this sound as an ex- 
pression of disapproval or derision. (Usually const, 
at, with indirect passive.) 

1388 WvcLiF Jer. xix. 8 Ech that passith hi it, scluil 
wondre, and hisse [1382 wliistlen] on al the veniaunce 
thereof. 1535 Coverdale Aa?;;. ii, 15 Ili.ssinge and wng- 
ginge their heades vpon the doughter leiusalein, c 1366 J. 
Alday tr. Boaystuau's Thcnt. World I vj, Subject, as in a 
playe to be liissed at, and chased awaye with shame. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gi. Exetsip. iii, Ad § 15. 105 Thou art disgraced 
and hissed at. 1683 Dryden V'init. Dk. of Guise Wks. 1725 
V. 329 To Clap and Hiss are the Privileges of a P'ree-bom 
Subject in a Play-House. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
Those who had liissed when the subject was introduced. 

3 . trans. To express disapproval of (a person or 
thing) by making this sound, 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie i. iv. igo Would not sofne 
freshman . . Hisse and deride such blockish foolery 7 _ 1615 
J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 292 When bee heares his play hissed. 
1720 Prior Prol. to ‘The Orphan’ 4 Hireling actors .. 
Whom you may clap or hiss for half-a-crowu. 1833 Lamb 
Elia (i860) 274 They have hissed me. 

4 . To drive or send away with or by means of 
hissing. Chiefly with advbs., as to hiss out, away, 
down. 

1519 Hokman Vnlg. 137 He was hyssed out of the place. 
1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 12 The poetes doe hisse 
the olde goddes out of place. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 
i. iv. 459 Pie. .Is to be hist from learned Disputations. 1642 
Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xi. 290 They had rathci be 
hiss'd down then not come upon the stage. 1633 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm, xix. (1669) 240/2 Thus faith hisseth Satan 
away with this his argument. 1779 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 28 Oct., 1 always hissed away the charge. 1893 R. 
H. Sherard in Bookman Oct. 17/2 The first performanse of 
‘ Faust ’, which was hissed off the stage on that occasion. 

6. To utter or express by hissing or with a hiss, 
esp. as expressive of intense anger or hate. 

177s Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 78 One of the threats liissed 
out by the Congress. 1830 Lynch Theo. Trisu vii. 135, 
I sat down to the piano whilst the kettle was hissing iire- 
paration. 1884 Pae Eustace 66 ‘ You shall yet repent this 
he hissed. 

Hence Hissed (hist) ppl, a. Hissei, one who 
hisses. 

61440 Gesta Rom, xxxv, 137 (Harl. MS.) In that ohere 
side is an hisser or a siblatour, and he hissithe so swetlye. 
*389. Nashe Pref. to Greene’s Mcnaphon (Arh.) 13 Whose 
heroicall poetry ,. lecalled to life what euer liissed [ed. 
1616 histed] Barbarisme hath been buried this C. yeere, 
1662 J. Chandler Van Hehsionts Oriat, 164 He uncorn- 
pelled, runs back to hissed-out elementary distemperaiures. 
i8ig Sporting Mag. IV. 20 A rhapsody addressed to the 
clappers, hissers and damners, attending the theatres. Mod. 
‘ S ' is a hissed consonant. 

Hiss (his), sb. Also 6 hys, hysse. [f. IIiiSS vJ 
1 . A sharp continuous spirant sound such as is 
emitted by geese and serpents, and in the pro- 
nunciation of ‘ s 

1313 Douglas AEneis xii. xiii. 176 Sclio [an owl] soundis 
so with mony hys and how, And in hys scheild can with liyr 
wyngis .smyte. 1398 Barret Theor. Warres n. i. 17 The 
alarme..is sometimes done with a whistle or hysse, for not 
to disturbe the Campe. _ 1667 Milton P, L, 1. 768 Bru.sht 
with the hiss of tussling wings. 1791 Cowper // zrtr/xvi. 435 
Thehlss of flying shafts. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 
iii. (1894) ^ layer [of snow], .slid smoothly down, .with a 

low ominous hiss. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneidv. 278 Some 
snake, .throat lifted to dart Hiss upon hiss. 

b. Phonetics. A consonant pronounced with a 
hiss ; a sibilant. Also attrib. 
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HISTOE-IAN. 


1890 rrwtcrS;^ol'en Eng. 10 Buzzes (voiced hisses) 

when final l)e"Iii with voice and end in whisper. 1892 — 
S'/ior/ If hi. JCn^;. Grnnunar § 305 Words .. ending in a 
hiss-consonant. 

2 . This .soimcl uttered in disapproval or scorn. 

160Z DekivI.u haiiro-Masiix’Xo Rdr. A ivb, To heholde 
tliis short Comedy of Knoi.s, and wheic the greatest enter, 
to give lliein instead of a hisse, a gentle collection. 1667 
MnnoN 1 '. L. x. 508 A dismal miivcrs.al hi.ss, the sound Of 
puhlic scorn. 1711 Pore Teinp. h'ante 405 Scornful hisses 
mil lino' all the crowd. 187s Jowett Pinto (cd. 2) III. 70 
The apiilaiises and lii.sse.s of the theatre. 

T Hissa, iut, Ohs. [Cf. hcisati, under Heeze 
quot. 1549. Also Sp. hiza, ‘hoise, as mariners 
hoise vp saile’ (Minsheu) ; Pg. Zf-a interj., a term 
itscd by seamen in hauling a rope : see Hoise.] 
A cry used on .ship-board in hauling or hoisting. 

c 1450 Sen Voy. 13 in Sine. Rome etc. 37 With 

‘ howe 1 hissa!' then they [the sailoi-.] cry, ‘What, howe, 
mate ! thow stondyst to ny. Thy felow may nat hale the by 
Hissation, humorous for hissing-, see -ation. 
His-self (dial, hissel, hissen) : see IIimsei.e IV. 
Hissiness (hi'sinns). [f, an assumed adj. *hissy 
-1- -NEHH.] Hissing manner or character. 

1828 Blnckw, Mags. XXIII. 398 Mr, Hunt . .to the prating 
pertne.ss of the pariot .. adds the hissine.ss of the bill-point- 
ing gander. 

Hissing (hrsig), vbl. sh, [f. Plisa v. + -ingI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Hiss ; the production 
of a sibilant sound ; sibilation. "With a and pi. An 
instance of this ; a hiss. 

1388 WvcuF yttciges V. 16 That thou here the hissyngis of 
fluclds. 1535 CovicRUALE I KinQS xix. 12 After the fyre 
came there a styll softe hyssinge[i388WvcLiFissyng]. 1656 
Ir. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. (1839) 489 The breath blown with 
violence from the mouth makes a hissing, because in going 
out it rakes the superficies of the lips, whose reaction 
jigaimst the force of the bieath is not sensible. 1711 AnpisoN 
.Spect. No. 13s T 7 That hissing in our Language, which is 
taken so much notice of hy_ Foreigners. 1810 Shelley 
y.nsh-ozzi xiii, The wind.. whispered in low hissings among 
the withered shrubs. 

2 . The utterance of a hiss or hisses as a sign of 
disapproval or detestation. 

1382 Wyclif Micah vi. i6 Y sliulde 5eue thee in to per- 
dicioun, and men dwellynge in it in to hissyng. 1597 M'd- 
riLETON IVhdom 0/ Solomon vii. 15, I rather look for clap- 
Tiing than for hissing. « 1719 ApoisoK A/rty/wKW (R.), 
Thundering claps and dieadfiil hissings rise. 

3 . concr. An occasion or object of expressed 
opprobrium, arch. 

1388 Wyclif yer. li. 37 Babiloyne schal be. .the dwellyng 
of dragouns, wondiyng and hissyng [1382 whistling], 1360 
B1UI.E (Genev.) yer. xix. 8, I wil make this citie desolate 
and an hissing, 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. 51 That the 
Jew.s would at last become a hissing and a by-word among 
the nations. 

4 . Comb, tussing-stock (after laughing-stock), 
an object of expressed opprobrium or scorn. 

1648 Petit. Eastern Ass. 4 To make our selves an hissing- 
htocke to Papists, , 

Hi'Ssiug', ppb. a. [f. tliss V, + -ING 2 ,] That 
hisses (in the senses of the verb). 

a 1547 Surrey /Eneid ir. (R.), Whoes waitring tongs did 
lick their hissing mouthes. 1390 Spenser E. Q. i. ii. 9 f 
jier he hated as the hissing snake. 1697 Dryden Vtrg. 
Georg. IV. 250 Others to quench the hissing Mass prepare. 
1784 Cowi’ER Task IV. 38 While the bubbling and loud- 
hlssing urn Throws up a steamy column. 1834 Blnckw. 
Mag. XXXVI. 484/2 The hissing iron became of a dull red. 

b. Of sounds : Sibilant, sibilated. _ _ 

1697 Drvdes JEneid xi. 820 He drowned One hissing 

letter in a softer sound. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxix. 289 Methinks there is such a hissing sound in the word 
sister, that I cannot abide it. 1833 Bain Senses .5- / nt. ii. 11. 

§ 15 The hissing sound ofi, the burring of the r, the hum or 
the m, are well marked inodes of producing variety of effect. 

c. advb. in phr. hissing hot. _ _ 

1771 Contemplative Man I. 5° H® sent them both hissing 

liot into the other World. 

Hence Hi'ssingly adv. 

1611 Cotgr., SiJJlantement, hissingly, with a whistling 

^HCist (hist), int. [A natural exclamation (also 
more exactly written 'st 1 ) enjoining silence (which 
seems to be suggested by the abrupt stoppage of 
the sibilant by the mute). Cf. 1 st, St, Whisht.] 

1 . A sibilant exclamation used to enjoin silence, 
or call on people to listen. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Hist, nota sileniij. 1681 Otway 
.‘ioldiers Fort.'l. i, Didst thou hear nothing? Hist, hark 
1767-74 Thornton tr. Plautus' D2^w». (R.), Hist ! silence ! 
be of good heart. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. HI. iv, 203 
‘ Hist ’, said the old man, ‘ there he is ’. 

2 . A similar sound made to urge on a dog or 
other animal. Hist-a-boy , an exclamation used to 

incite or urge on. U.S. .t, , , tt 

1841 Emerson A ddr.. Conservative Wks. (Bohn) II. 276 He 
must cry ‘ Hist-a-boy ’ and urge the game on. i860 - Conci. 

//Lwzlibid.Vs To. .cry Hist-a-boy / to every good 
clog. [Cf. Sc. hist-a-cat t , 'st-n-cat ! , used m hounding a dog 

""Histlhist), ». l^ovfpoelic. [f. Hist zw/,] _ 

I. + 1 . Irans. To summon with the exclamation 

‘hist!’: to summon in silence or without noise. Obs.^ 
1632 Milton Penseroso sS The cherub Contemplation ; 
And^the mute Silence hist along, Less Philomel will deign 
a song. 1647 H. More Song of Soul i, m Ivii, Which he to 
me wfth earne.st countenance showd Histing me I’^drer. 
1778 R. Lowth Trmsl. Isa. v. 26 He will hist every one of 


them from the ends of the eaith. Ibid. vii. 18 Jehovah shall 
hist the fly. .And the bee. .And they shall come. 

2 . intr. To be silent. 

1867 J. CoNiNGTON Virg. JEneid i. 237 (ed. 2) Then should 
some man of worth appear Whose stainless virtue all revere, 
They hush, they hist [ed. i list] ; his clear voice rules Their 
rebel wills, their anger cools. 

II. 3 . irans. To incite or urge on with the ex- 
clamation ‘ hist ’ ; hence, generally, to incite. 

1604 Father Hubbard's YrtAwWIcs. 1886 VIII. 

106 Lest they should be out, or faint, or cold, Their innocent 
clients hist them on with gold. 

Histic (hi’stik), a. [f. Gr. tardy tissue -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to tissues. (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86.) 
Hi'Stiu, [f. as prec. -f- -in.] A name for fibrin. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Histioid (hi-stioid), a. Phys. and Path. [f. 
Gr. lariov, dim. of tardy web, tissue -l- -oid.] = 
Histoid. 

1834 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat._ (1874) 134 Those new 
growths which resemble the simple tissues of the body may 
be called Simple Histioid Tumours. *876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen, Pathol. 35s Virchow calls tumors which are composed 
of only one tissue, tissue-like, or Histioid. 

Histiology (histip- 16 d.^i). [f. as prec. + -logy. 
Cf. F. hisHologie.) = Histology. 

1857 in Dunglison Med. Lex. Syd. Soc. Lex,, //A/tb- 

/oO'i Valentin's term for a description of the tissues. 

Hence Histiolo-^ical a. ~ Histologioal. 

1837 in Dunglison Med. Lex. 

Histo-, combining form of Gr, Iffro-s web, tissue, 
occurring with sense ‘ tissue ’ in various biological 
terms, as Hi'stoblaat [Gr. pkaarbs cell], the 
primary element or unit of a tissue {Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1 886). Histoche*mical a., relating to Histo- 
che'mistry, the chemistry of organic tissues, 
Histodia-lysis [see Dialysis], ‘ term for a reso- 
lution of an organic texture ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 
1854 ) ; hence Histodialytic ‘of or belonging 
to histodialysis ’ {ibid.). Histogra'pMc, -ical 
adjs., belonging to Histo'grapliy, description of 
the tissues (Craig 1S47). Histohse •matin Chem. 
[see H/ematin], name for a kind of colouring 
matter occurring in animal tissues. Histo Tysis 
[Gr, Xdais loosening], disintegration or dissolution 
of organic tissue ; hence Histolytio a., belonging 
to histolysis. Hi;stomorpholo*gical relating 
to Histomorphology, the morphology of the 
tissues. Histomorpko'tic a. [Gr. jj,op<pcoTtii 6 s, f. 
HopipSeiv to form, shape], relating to the formation 
of tissue. Histo'nomy [Gr, -vopla arrangement], 
the subject of the formation and arrangement of 
organic tissues (Craig 1847). Misto'phyly [Gr. 
^trXij tribe], the history of tissues within the limits 
of a particular tribe of organisms. Histopliy 'sics, 
the subject of physics as related to the tissues. 
HiiStopliysiolo’g'ical a., relating to Histophy- 
siology, the physiology of the tissues {Syd. Soc, 
Lex. 1886 ). Histo’tomy [Gr. -ropia cutting], 
‘the dissection of the organic tissues’ (Mayne 
1854 ). Hlstotro'pMc a. [Gr. rpof-rf^ nourishment], 
relating to the formation and nourishment of the 
tissues. Hi’stozyme [Gr. fd/x?; leaven], Schmiede- 
berg’s term for a substance that causes fermentation 
in the tissues. 

1874 A. J. Barker tr. Frey's Histol. ^ Hislockem. § 48 The 
chemical constitution of the animal cell . . a field of "histo- 
chemlcal inquiry of which little is known. 1861 H. Syd. 
Soc.Year-bk.x Histology and *Histo-chemistry of man. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., *Histografhic, of orbelonging to histography. 
1834 Mayne A-v/ay. Lex., Histografhicus, ’■Histographical. 
1883 C. A. MacMunn in Proc. R. Soc. Nov. 248 Observa- 
tions made on the spectra of the organs and tissues . . hpe 
brought to light the presence of a series of animal colouring 
matters. The name*histoh0eraatins is proposed for all these. 
1837 Dunglison Med. Lex., ''Histolysis. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex. Histolysis . .tho retrograde metamorphosis of the 
tissues. 1868 J. H. BennettCAn. Lect. (ed. 5) _n8 Thesuc- 
cessive formation of histogenetic and *histolytIc molecules. 
1885 W. Roberts Treat. Urin. Dis. iii. iv. (ed. 4) 484 The 
blood and tissues are-charged with the primary histoly tic pro- 
ducts. 1883 Golgi \n Alien, Neurol. July 387 
morphological particulars. 1837 Blackw. Mag. LXXXii. 16 
Is. there, .in albumen a mysterious *histomorphqtic power 
in virtue of which it transmutes itself from the liquid intothe 
.solid condition ? 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. Man I. i. 24 Tribal 
historyofcells..*histophyly. 1886 yrul.R.Microsc. Soc.kgt, 
36s On the *histophysics of the red blood-corpuscles. Ibid., 
*Histopbysiological researches on the extension of the nerves 
in the muscles. i886 Syd. Soc. Lex., "Histophysiologg. 
a 1889 Dunglison Med. Lex. s.v. Plastic, Agents— hygieni- 
cal or curative— which take part in such formations [of 
oreanized tissue], may be termed *histotrophic or construc- 
tive. 1876 Med, News (U. S.) LII. 542 That injections 
of "histozyme into the blood of dogs produced high fever. 

Histogenesis (hista,d2e’nesis). Biol. [f. 
Histo- + Gr. ■yivtais birth, production.] The pro- 
duction or development of organic tissues. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1880 Libr. Univ. Knpwl. 
VII. SS4 Schwann is often called the founder of the science 
of histogenesis, 1881 Athenxum 29 Oct. 566/1 The histo- 
genesis of man and the higher vertebrata. 

BKstogenetiC (-dgzne-tik), a. [f. as prec. : see 
Genetic.] H aving the quality of producing tissue ; 
relating to the formation of tissues, 


1834 "m Mavne Expos. ^ Lex, 1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 
T39/1 Phenomena of a histogenetic nature, 1873 Huxley 
ill EncycJ. Prit. II. 50/1 Histogenetic elements ; that is., 
cells which by their metamoiphoses, give rise to tissues. 

Hence Histogene'ticaXly adv., in relation to 
histogenesis ; from a histogenetic point of view. 

xZQsEncycl. Brit. XVII I. 4002 Histogenetlcally, they [con- 
nective tissues] are the remains of that . . embryonic tissue 
from which the blood-channels themselves were made. 

Histogeny (histp'dg/hi). [f. as prec. H- -geny.] 

= Histogenesis. 

1847 Craig, Histogeny, the formation of an organic tissue. 
1834 in Mayne E.vpos, Lex, 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol, Man 
1. i. 24 Germ-history of the cells, etc. (Histogeny). _ Ibid. 
iii. 62 Histogeny, or the Science of the Evolution of Tissues, 
as fiist elaborated by Reinak and by Kolliker. 

Histoid (bi'stoid), a. Phys. and Path, [f, Gr. 
larros web + -oiD.] Like or of thenatnie of tissue, 
esp. connective tissue : spec, said of tumours. _ 

1872 Peaslee Ovar. Tumours 25 A variety of histoid 
tumor. 

Histoire, early form of History. 

Histologic (-]f'-d.?ik), =next. 

1833 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. i. ii. 23 Nerve- 
tubes, .and nerve-cells . . are the histologic elements of which 
the nervou.s system is built up. 

Histolo'gical, a. [f. Histology -i- -10 -t- - al.] 
Belonging to histology ; relating to organic tissues. 

1844-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Anat, vi. 135 The cartila. 
ginous or intermediate histological change between the 
primitive membranous and ultimate osseous stage. 1863 
H. Spencer Princ, Biol. § 60 In the hydra the histological 
differentiation that has been e.stablished is extremely slight, 
1879 Cassells Taclm. Educ. IV. 123/1 The skins, skeletons, 
spirit and histological preparations, .should be amalgamated 
into one series. 

Hence Histolo'gically ad-v., in relation to histo- 
logy. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 372/2 The matters thus excreted 
may be divided histologically into two chief constituents. 
Histologist, [f. next + -1ST.] One versed 
in histology. 

1859 J. Tomes Dental Surg.-Pb^ Pew subjects have engaged 
the attention of histologists moie frequently, .than the de- 
velopment of dentine. 1881 E. R. Lankiister in Nature 
No. 628. 25 The medical histologist and physiologist has 
learnt that, .he must not confine himself, .to. .the chick. 

Histology (histp’lodgi). [f. Gr. lards web -4 
-LOGY. Cf. F . histologic^ The science of organic 
tissues; that branch of anatomy, or of biology, 
which is concerned with the minute structure of 
the tissues of animals and plants. 

1847 Craig, Histology, the doctrine of the organic tissues, 
1838 Carpenter Veg. Phys, § 39 These paits are called the 
tissues of plants, and aknowledge of their nature is called the 
science of vegetable histology. 1883 H. W. Acland in Pall 
Mall G. 9 Mar. 6/2 The assistant . . appointed . . for histology, 
that is to say, minute microscopical demonstrations. 

i' Historial, a. (^ A) Obs, [a. F.//A/a/va/(i29i 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. historidlis (Sidoniiis 
<r475), f. historia History.] 'Belonging to or of 
the nature of history ; historical, historic. 

1382 Wycli f Bible Genl. Prol. Projih, , The stories of Moises 
lawe . . and of othere historial bookis schulen be wel lokid. 
c 1386 Chaucer DoctoPs T. 156 This i.s no fable, But knowen 
for historial thyng notable. C1449PECOCIC Repr, 1. xiii. 
66 The historial parties of the Gold Testament. 1398 Hak- 
luyt Voy. II, I. 72 To write and reduce in veritie Historiall, 
the great siege . . of Rhodes. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 382 
Direct historiall Narrations. 

B. sb. History, record. 

1S95 B. Barnes in Farr A. P. Eliz, (1845) I. 42 That his- 
torian Of my sinnes numberlesse in deepe seas cast. 
Histori^iXl (.hist6‘’Tian), sb. (a.) Also 6 -ien. 
[a. F. historian (in OF. also adj.), f. L. histona 
History : see -an.] 

1 . A writer or author of a history ; esp. one who 
produces a work of history in the higher sense, as 
distinguished from the simple annalist or chronicler 
of events, or from the mere compiler of a historical 
narrative. 

1331 Elyot Gov. i. xxiv, Quintus Fahius for this qualitle 
is soueraignely extolled amonge historiens. 1381 Sidney 
Apol, Poetrie (Arb.) 25 The Historian [sayth] what men 
haue done. 1389 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van. Aries is 
There are .. other amonge the Plistorians, giltie of greater 
lies. 1663 Cowley Verses Sev. Occas., Royal Soc. ix, And 
ne’r did Fortune better yet Th’ Historian to the Stoiy fit. 
xy(>^ Junius Lett. xii. 55 It is theHistorian’soffice to punish, 
though he cannot coirecU 1873 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. ii. 
ix. 308 Gibbon is before all things the historian of the transi- 
tion from the Roman world to the world of modern Europe. 
1874 Green Short Hist. i. § 4. 38 Baeda was at once the 
founder of mediaeval histoiy and the first Englishhistorian. 
1879 Gairdner Early Chron. Eng. ii. 77 He [William of 
Malmes.] is a genuine historian, _ not a dry compiler of annals 
like the writers who preceded him. 1884 Freeman Methods 
Hist. Study {xf&C) 33 The man [Polybios] who looked at his 
own age with the eyes of an historian of all ages. 

•[ 2 , One who relates a narrative or tale ; a story- 
teller ; in quot. 1603 rendering Gr. irepirjyrjT'qi ‘ local 
guide, cicerone’. Obs. 

1586 Young tr, Guuzzo^s Civ, Conv, ly, aoa b, Vou are but 
a simple Historian for mintstring of mirth. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 1194 Our discoursing Historians and ex- 
positours shewed us the place, where sometimes stood the 
obelisks of iron. 1667 Milton P. L. vm. 7 What thanks 
sufficient, .have I to render thee. Divine Hystorian, 

3 . One versed in histoiy. rare, 
c 164s HowELLZe/A (1655) IF' 29 Not to be an Historian, 
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that is, not to know what Forren N ations and our F orefath ers 
did, 'Hoc eci semper esse Piter', as Cicero hath it_. i66s 
Evclyn Corr. 21 June, What your Lordship's curiosity will 
desire to dip into, to emerge a complete historian. 

+ B. adj. Relating to or founded on history ; 
historical. Obs. rare. 

163a Lithgow Trctv. Author to Lk. B iv h. Go lively 
charg’d with stout Historian Faith, And trample downe 
base Crittickes in the Dust. 

Hence Histo'rianess, a female historian, rare. 
1837 New Monthly Mag. XLIX. 597 Mrs. Macauley, the 
historianess, married his brother, a 1839 L. E. Landon in 
L. Blanchard Li/e (1855) I. 48 She is a great histoiianess, a 
most charming delightful woman. 

Historia'ster. rare. [f. L. hhtoria Histohy 
+ -ASTEK.] A petty or contemptible historian. 

1887 Blackw. Mag, Nov, 715 An ‘ historiaster' (as distin- 
guished from an historian). 1894 IVestin. Gtiz. 23 Apr. 3/2 
Our modern historiasters neglect this. 

Historiated (histooTie'ted), ppl. a. [f. med. 

L. historidt-tis, pa. pple. of kisioridre (see History 
V.) -k -ED.] Decorated with figures of men or ani- 
mals (or, sometimes, flowers ; see Floriated), as 
illuminated or ornamental initial letters, etc. 

x886 Athemenm eg May 716/2 Ornamented with initial 
letters historiated with figures. 1893 M. R. James Abbey 
Si. Edmund 131 At Amiens four portions ofa like historiated 
screen remain. 

Historic (histpTik), a. (sb.) [ad. L. historic-us 
adj. (and sb. ‘historian’), a. Gr. tcTopiic-6s, f. laropia 
History. Cf. (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.), 

in OF. also ‘ historian ’.] 

1. Of or belonging to history ; of the nature of 
history ; historical ; esp. of the nature of history 
as opposed to fiction or legend. 

z66g Gale Cri. Gmiiles i, ii. viii. in Evident from sacred 
Historic Observation. 1700 Priqk Carmen Seculare 15 
With equal Justice and Historic Care, Their Laws, their 
Toils, their Arras with his compare. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 30 A hoard of tales that dealt with knights, Half- 
legend, half-historic, i860 Tyndall Glac. Pref., To make 
myself better acquainted.. with the historic aspect of the 
question. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. i. g The sort of 
difficulty against which simple historic truth has to struggle. 
1873 H. Rogers Orig. Biblex, (187s) 36 The miracles imputed 
to the historic Christ. 

2. esp. Forming an important part or item of 
history j noted or celebrated in history ; having an 
interest or importance due to connexion with 
historical events. (The prevailing current sense.) 

011794 Gibbon Autobiog. ^ Corr. (1869) 22 My first intro- 
duction to the historic scenes, which have since engaged so 
many years of my life. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 
n. IV. ii. 249 That historic ground and the moss-grown 
sculptures with which it is paved. 1876 Freeman Norm, 
Cong. (ed. 3) I. v. 321 A Norman castle and a Norman 
minster rose and fell on that historic spot. 

3. Conveying or dealing with history ; recording 
past events ; = Historical (which is the usual 
prose equivalent), 

167s Ogilby Brit. 28 That Eminent Piece of Historick 
Poetry, Poly-olbion. 1723 Pope Odyss. i . 306 Then grateful 
Greece with streaming eyes wou’d raise Historic Marbles, 
to record his praise. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vcrtne's Anecd. 
Paint. J17S6) III, 12 John Freeman, An historic painter, 
was a rival of Fuller. 1809 W, Irving Knickerb. iv, i. (1849) 
igg The true subjects for the historic pen. 1849 Lingard 
Hist. Eng. Prelim, Notice (1855) 9 f'he stately and dignified 
march of the historic muse. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. 
xi. 314 The possession of real historic power. 

4. Applied, in Latin and Greek Grammar, to those 
tenses of the verb which are used in narration of 
past events (opposed tQ primary tyx principal)', also, 
in Latin, to the infinitive mood when used instead of 
the indicative ; and, generally, to the present tense, 
when used instead of the past in vivid narration. 

The term historic tenses has been variously used ; they 
answer partly to the secondary tenses of some grammarians. 

184s Jelf Kilkner's Greek Gr. (1851) II. 32 The relative 
tenses are divided into Principal (Present, Perfect, and 
Future) and Historic Tenses (Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Future exactum). 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Primer § 38 
Tenses ate Primary or Historic. The Present and Futures 
are Primary Tenses; the Imperfect and Pluperfect are 
Historic. The Perfect is Pri mat y when Present-Past (/ have 
loved), but Historic when Simple Past (/ lavedj. Ibid. § 117 
note. The Infinitive used predicatively for a Finite Verb, 
and called the Historic Infinitive. 1879 Roby Lat, Gram. 

§ ^457 Tlfi Present tense expresses. .An action in past time, 
but rhetorically assumed to be present. This is frequent in 
vivid nairations. (Historic present.) 

B. sb. rare, -f 1. A histoiian. Obs. 

i6n Broughton Require Agreeni. 25 Eusebius, being the 
common historique for the CIhurch, lelleth the common 
opinion for his time. 

2. ellipt. A historic work, picture, subject, etc. 

1830 H. Angelo I.aosTIehad tried all branches and 

attempted all styles ; histories, landscape, familiar subjects. 

Historical (histpTikal), a. (shl) [f.L. historic- 
tis (see prec.) -h -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to history ; of the nature or 
character of history, constituting history ; following 
or in accordance with history. 

1361 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 101 h, The cor- 
porall [restoryng of Israel] may be called hystoricall, and 
was performed by Cyrus.^ 13^7 Hooker Bed, Pol. v. Ixvlii, 
§ 2 Setting downe with historical! breuitiewhat was spoken, 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World, iii. ii. § 3 (R.) The bulk and 
gross of his narration was founded upon mere historical 
truth. 1743 J. Morris Serm, iii. 86 Historical and moral 


evidence is not indeed of the same nature with mathematical 
demonstration. 1816 ICeatinge Trav. (1817) I. 300 It is not 
consistent with historical dignity.. to notice such a trifle as 
a massacre of. .unbelievers. 1884 {iiile) A New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. 

b. Spec. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of 
history as oiDposed to fiction or legend. 

1843 Knight Slrnks. r. x. 137 The notion . . that nothing 
ought to be presented upon the stage but what was an 
historical fact. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. 1. j. 29 The 
fact that his [Roland’s] famous legendary death is a very 
easy perversion of his historical death. 1875 J. S. Stuart - 
Glrnnie in Encycl. Bgit. II. 651/2 The scepticism . . as to 
the existence of an historical Ai thur. 1877 Dowden Primer 
Shaks. vi. § 15, 97 This historical Oldcastlc is better known 
as Lord Cobham. 

2. Relating to or concerned with history or his- 
torical events. 

\ Historical faith', that concerned only with historical 
facts ; intellectual belief orassent.as distinct from faitb that 
is piactically operative on conduct : cf. Faith 3 b. 

c 1313 Bradshaw's St. IVerhurgc Ball, to Author 18 Sith 
thou gaue to vs a floure most riall Redolent in cronicles 
with historical! syght. c 1530 Tindale Wks. 267 (R.) The 
historical! fayth hangeth of the truth and honestie of the 
teller, or of the common fame and consent of many. 1531 — 
Expos. 1 Pohn (1537) 12 The fyrst . . is called an hystoricall 
fayth and belefe. <11645 HowellA<?^L (1655) II. x. iS. 339 
The Prince of darknesse himself and all the cacodiemons by 
an historical! faith believe ther is a God. a 1699 W. Bates 
Div. Medii. ix. (R.), So many have an historical knowledge, 
yet because they are not united to Christ, they receive no 
benefit, 1863 Mozley Mirac. i. 2 By the historical imagina- 
tion I mean the habit of realizing past time, of putting history 
before ourselves in such a light that the persons and events 
. .are seen as once-living persons and once-present events, 
fb. transf. Characterized by 'historical faith ’. 
1649 J. Eccliston tr. Belwten's Ep. 29 There may be many 
honest hearts among theid ; but many of them are onely 
Historicall, and Titular, a 1718 Penn Life'NV's. 1726 1. 156 
The Carnal, Fleshly, and Histoiical Christian of the Out- 
ward Courts. 

c. Historical Method, a method of investigation 
in which the history of the object is studied. 

1843 Mill Logic II. vi. x. (1856) 498 Of the Inverse Deduc- 
tive, or Historical Method. Ibid. 317 His [Comte’s] work 
is hitherto the only known example of the study of social 
phenomena according to this conception of the Historical 
Method. 1889 Fowler Induct. Log. (ed. 5) 204 A very im- 
portant application of the Method of Concomitant Variations 
IS what is now commonly known as the Historical Method. 
1891 Edgeworth in A'ruw. Jml. 1. 633 The historical method 
. . defined by . . Prof. Ashley as ‘direct observation, and 
generalization from facts past or present’, 

3. Dealing with history, lieating of history, as a 
historical treatise or writer', using history as its 
basis, as a historical play, novel, etc. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. Pref., The Methode of a Poet historical 
is not such, as of an Historiographer. 1613 J. Stephen.^ 
Satyr. Ess. 133 Considering our negligence of historical! 
Poems. 1780 Von TnoiL_ Iceland p. viii, The grossest errors 
that ever disgraced the historical page. 1827 Lytton Pelham 
ii, She had read all the historical romances of the day. 1871 
Froude in Devon, Assoc. Trans. IV, 38 The most perfect 
English history which exists is to be found . .in the historical 
plays of Shakespeare. 1876 Stopf. Brooke Primer Eng. 
Lit. yii. §124. 130 In ..such tales as Kenilworth and 
Quentin Durward, he [Scott] created the Historical Novel. 
Ibid. § 123. 133 In our own day, a critical historical school 
has arisen, of which Mr, Freeman and Professor Stubbs are 
the leaders. 1881 Aiheneenm 30 July 147/1 'The veteran 
historical writer Kostomarof. 1886 Freeman Plethods Hist. 
Study Pref. 4 It is against this state of things . . that a his- 
torical Professor at Oxford has to fight. Mod. The author 
of numerous historical woiks. 

b. Of an artist or work of art ; Representing 
history ; depicting or describing historical events. 

1638 W. Sanderson Grapkice 32 Three sorts of Painting ; 
Prospective (or Landskip,) Historical!, and Life. 1713 J. 
Richardson 'Pharry Paint. 56 Every Historical Picture is 
a Representation of one single point of Time. 1768 W. 
Gilpin Ess. Prints 92 The best of his hi.storical prints. 
1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. § 210 The function of historical 
painting.. is to record of man what has been best in his acts 
and way of life, and fairest in his form. 

4. Celebrated or noted in history; =Histokio 2 
(which is now the usual word). 

1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 23 It has become an 
historical fact . . that ‘ Childe Harold^ and the ‘ Bard of 
Memory ' met at Pisa. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 10 
It is the old historical lands of Europe that the lover of his- 
tory longs to explore. 1857 MissYohge Landmarks Hist., 
Mod. V. Ill, (1865) 388 [Fleury] was seventy-three years old, 
feeble, and cautious, dreading, as he said, ‘a historical 
administration’. 1858 Longf. M. Standish Notes 132 
This historical and gallant little ship [the May Flower] 
returned to England in the month of April, 1621. 

5. Gram. =Histoeic a. 4 . 

1867 W. Smith tr. Curtins' Gr. Gram. (ed. 2) § 223 Two 
classes of Tenses ; A. Principal, viz. i. Present : 2. Per- 
fect : 3. Future. B. Historical, viz: — i. Imperfect; 2 
Pluperfect: 3. Aorist. Ibid. §487 By a lively apprehension 
a past action may be represented as present, hence the use, 
very frequent in Greek, of the Historical Present, which fre- 
quently alternates with past tenses. 

6 . J3tol. Relating to the life-history of an organism 
or race of organisms. 

1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. iii. iv. 693 The in- 
ternal and external conditions of growth may therefore be 
distinguished as the historical and the physical ; but those 
properties ofa plant which have been obtained historically 
are generally termed hereditary. Ibid. 697 So far as the 
definition given above of historical properties concerns the 
inhen^d specific peculiarities of plants, the term is not 
metaphoncal from the point of view of the Theory of 
Descent, but must be taken in its literal signification. 


B. sb. {ellipt.) Ahislon'cal statement, woik, etc. 
i666\Vali.is ill /’/«'/. Trans. 1. 286 Gianting his 1 Vossius’l 
IlLstoricals to be all true. 1894 Hnily Niws eS Nov. 5/4 
Ilisloricals show signs of a rise, and politicals signs ol a 
headlong fall. 

Historically (hist/iTikali), adv. [f. Jircc. -t- 
-LY il.] In a historical manner ; in the way of 
history ; according to, or in relation to, hibtoiy. 

1350 V, ALE Apol. 2t (R.) Now wyll I shevve hystoiycallye 
the forme and fashyon of that popysh vowinge. 1591 
Hauington 0)1. Fur. (1634) 13 note. Rather in Fahiiloiis 
and in Allegoricall .sence, then plainelje and historicallie. 
1673 0 . Walker Edne. (1677) 51 Let him every night at his 
going to bed recollect historically wlial he halli done and 
said that day. 1790 Burke Ir. Rev, 187 The faij is so his- 
torically ; and it agiees well with the speculation. 1878 
Gladstone Pritn. Homer 6 When we use the woid llnnier, 
we donot mean a person historically known to us, like Pope 
or Milton. 

Conib. 1879 Gairdncr Early Chr on. Ettg. viL 319 The 
most historically-minded of English poets. 

Histo'ricalness._ [t. as prec, -f - nrs.s.] The 
quality of being historical; historical character. 

1664 H. Morh Myst. Iniq., Apol. Conespondent to 
the rest of the Historicalne.ss of the Creation. 1882-3 
SciiAPF Encycl. Kelig. Kimvl. II. 1294 Its histoiieiilness 
was defended by De I’Isle. 

Historica'ster. [f- L, historic-us IIlstouio 

■f -ASTER.] = lilSTOKrASTER. 

1861 F, Hall in ‘prul. Asiatic Soc, Bengal 204 note. 
However reluctantly we receive the word of such as 
Sagaravarman, or jils historicaster. 

i' Histori’cian. Obs. [f. as IIistoiiio -i- -ian. 
Cf. rheioricianP) A wtiter of history, IIietoiuan. 

1336 Bellendfn Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. xxii. The Roniane 
histoiicianis and Ptolome. .callit the hail ile, Britane. 1564 
Haward Eutropius \\x. 23 As Fabius the hisloiician dootli 
report. 1637 Gillestie Eng. Pop. Cerent. 1. vi. 19 A leanied 
Historician, ob.serveth of the ainicienl Coiincels, that theie 
were in them reasonings, colloquies, disciission.s. 

Historicity (histori'siti). [ 1 . L. historic-us. 
Historic + -ity.] Historic quality or character 
(opposed to legendary or fictitious: secTIiS'Toitic i). 

tSSo J. FyNiON Early Hebrew Li/c<^ 't'hese storle.s aic of 
doubtful historicity. 1884 Farrar in GowA?///. A’m Mai. 
446 Turning fiom the qiie,stion of the genuineness of the 
gospel to its hibtorieity. 

Historicize (histp'risoiz), v. [f. as prec. -we.] 

1. trans. To make, or represent as, historic. 

1846 Giiote Greece 1. iv. (18621 L77 Here again he liislori- 

cLses various features of the old legend. 

2. inir. To recount historical events, {nonce-use, 
after moralized) 

1887 A/, f antes' s Gaz. 24 Dec. 7/2 The author, .moralizes 
and historicize.s, so to say. 

Hence Histoxicizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

^ 1846 Guotl Greece i. v. (i 869) 1. 96 Another statement, formed 
in more historicising times. 1888 Riris Ilibberl Led, 651 
The historiclzing of the myth, 

Histo’rico-, combining form of Gr. taroputu-s 
Historic, Historical : = historically . . histo- 
rical and . . ., as in hislorico-cahhalistical, -critical, 
-dogmatic{al),-etMcal, -geographical, -philosophical, 
-physical, -prophetic, -religious adjs. 

a. 1652 J. Smith Sel. JDisc. vi 290 A historico-cabbalistical 
treatise of R. Abraham Beu Dior. _ 1738 tr. Strahlenberg 
{title) Historico-Geographical Description of the North and 
Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia. 1746 Berkeley Let. 
to Prior 3 July Wks. 1871 IV. 309 Desiring that I would 
become a member of the Histonco-physical Society. 1846 
Trench Mirac. (1B62) 81 The last assault upon the miracles 
is that which may be not unfitly termed the historico- 
crilical. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 155 This historico-dog- 
matic work employed me for years. iMi A ilienteum 8 Oct. 
465/3 Somewhat inclined to indulge in historico-philosophical 
thoughts, or, to use his own words, in historionomical ideas. 

■ Historied (hi-sl6rid), a. rare. [f. History 

sb. and V. + -ED.] 

1. Adorned with figures representing historical 
incidents : see History v. 2 . 

2. Having a history (esp. of a specified kind) ; 
recorded or celebrated in history, storied. 

1818 Todd, Historied, recorded in history; containing 
history. See Stoiied. 1849 Arnold Resignation, He 
sees, in some great-historied land, A luler of the people 
stand._ «i86i 'T. Winthrop Cecil D. xvii. (Cent.), Richly 
historied Italy. 

tHisto’rier. Obs. Also 6 -ar. [ad. OF. /zA- 
torieur ( 15 th c. in Godef.), f. History u.] 

A historian. 

<11449 Pecock Repr. iii.xiii. 366 Sithen hLstoriers dwelling 
in thilke same cuntre. .kouthen knowe better thetreuthe of 
the deede than othere men. 1490 Caxton Eueydos vi. 24 
Wrytynges and dyctes of olde and auncyente cronycles or 
historyers. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 351 Aulus Gellius, 
that noble historiar. 1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 924 Which 
al writers, Poets, historiers, cosmographers . .do confe.sse. 

II HistOlfiette (histooriict). Also 8 -etto. [Fd 
f. histotre History dim. suffix (after L. his- 
toria), Cf. It. istorietta.'\ A short history or story ; 
an anecdote. 

_«i704 T. Brown Wks. pj6o) II. a6S (D.) She thus con- 
tinued her tragical historietto 1786 Mad. D’Arblay I^et, 
to T. Twining 10 July, My head is full of the charming 
little historiette in your father's letter. 1839 New Monthly 
Mag. LVII. 351, I. .wrote, .what I conceived was a very 
original and amusing historiette. 

Historify (histp-rifoi), v. [f. L. hisloria 

liiSTqRY - 1 - -i?y.] 
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HISTORY. 


1. Irans. To relate the history of ; to record or 
celebrate in history. 

c 1586^ C'tfss I’EMtiKOKE Ps. Lxxvi. 11, Thy conquest meete 
to be lustodfied. 1646 Sir T. thiowNc Psetui. Ep. vi. vi. 295 
The thiul time. . wheieiii inatteis have been more tiuly histo- 
rifiecl, ajid may therefore be bcleeved. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II. Tombs in A bbey, That Church which you have so 
worthily historified. 1884 A. A. Puinam 10 Years Police 
yu(i);e V, 28 In one of the years of the ten which this 
volume historifics. 

2. absol. To write history ; to narrate, relate. 

1614 Eari. Stirling Domes-day ii. (R.), I must historifie, 

and not divine. _ 1635 PIeywood Hierarch, u. 75 As th’ 
author doth of him historifie. 1802 Southby Lcil. {1856) I. 
201, I have been historifying succe.ssfiilly. 
i‘ 3. Irans. To decorate with figures : cf. Histo- 
RIATED. Ods. 


1633 WoTTON in Eel?//. IVotimi. (1672) 463 Some fine his- 
toiified Table Cloth for a Pjanqiiet. 

t Historio'gnomer. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. Icrropia 
History, app. after physiognomer^ One learned 
in history. 

1S93 K.' Hakvby Philad. 13 In the best historical! Methode 
that 1 could make out of the best Historiognomers. 

i' Histo’riograpli. Ohs. [a. F. Mstoriographe 
( 14 th c. in Littre), ad. late L. hisioriograplms, a. 
Gr. l(jTopioypdcl>os, f. Iffropia History + -ypaepos 
writing, writer.] =next. 

1474 Caxton Chesse 23 Poule tbo liistoriagraph of the 
lomh.nrdes, 1535 Joye A^iol. Thidale 6 As wryteth that 
aunciaunt historiograph Josephus. 1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's 
Archil. 11. i. 88 It was Architecture herself which was here 
the Historiograph.. of this new kind ofHistory. ^1734 North 
Exa/n. II. V. § 132 (1740) 397 One might expect from an His- 
toriograph a plain, honest, and full Narration of the Fact. 

Hence Historio’jfraphal a., of the nature of a 
historiograph, or historian; historical. 

1841 G. S. Fader Proiiiuc. Lett. (1844) 1 . 229 We may cite 
Mr. Palmer himself as our historlographal witness. 


Historiographer (histoorip-graf 3 .i). (Also 6 
-graphier.) [f. prec. or late L. hisioriograph-us Jr 
-ER. Cf. Q¥ . historiograpJmir.'\ 

1. A writer or compiler of a history ; a chronicler 
or historian. 

1494 Faiiyan Chron. vi. cxciv. 199 Henricus, the histo[rio]- 
grapher, made of hym [the king] thyse verses. C1S40 tr. 
Pol. Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. 103 Thus . , was this 
wall macle . . if wee beeleeve Gllclas, a Brittyshe historio- 
grapher. 1542 \]aKU.Erastn. Apoph. i6ob, Valerius Maxi- 
mus, and the other Historiographiers. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles 1, Introd. 7 Pieces of Mythologio . . so commim 
among the ancient Poets, and Historiographers. 1728 
Morgan A Igiers II. iv. 290 Why should these circumstances 
he mentioned by a Historiographer of such gravity? a 1834 
Lamb Ode to Treadmill (L.), Inspire my spirit, spirit of 
Defoe.. Historiographer of deathless Crusoe. 

2. spec. An official historian appointed in con- 
nexion with a court, or some public institution. 

iggS Eden Decades 144 lohannes Aiora is broker to . . the 
kynges historiographer. i 6 gi Wood Ath. Oxo?i. II. 263 
James Howell .. was made the Kings _tlistoriograplior, 
being the first in England that bore that title. 1796 Morse 
Amcr. Geog. II. 677 Rev. Dr. William Robertson .. histo- 
riographer to his majesty for Scotland. 1862 Fraser's Mag. 
July 122-3 The leign of Willmm and Mary, when the office 
of ‘ Plistoriographer ' Royal was conferred on . . Thomas 
Rymer. 

trails/. 186s M. Arnold Ess. Crii. v. (1875) 206 Scott 
became the historiographer royal of feudalism. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe viii. (1894) 173, I felt myself at 
liberty to accompany my friends in the humble character of 
historiographer. 

3. One who describes or gives a systematic ac- 
count of some natural object or objects (cf. History 
sb. 5 ) ; a writer of natural history. 

147^80 North Plutarch (1676) 1 The Historiographers 
which do set forth the Description of the Earth in Figure. 
1600 J. PoRV tr. Leo's Africa n. 339 The Historiographers 
afiirme, that this kinde of wilde horses ranging up and 
downe the Arabian deserts [etc.]. 163s Swan Spec. M. iv. § 2 
(1643) 67 Their tops are above the clouds . . (as Historio- 
graphers do report it). 1816 Kirby & Sr. E?iio??wl. (1843) 
II. 41 The great historiographer of ants is M. P. Huber. 
Hence Historio’graphersliip, the office of his- 
toriographer. 

1814 W. Tavlor in Rohberds Mem. II. 419 , 1 am heartily 
glad you [Southey] got the laureateship, and wish you had 
also the historiographership. i 83 i Saintsbury Drydeti iii. 
67 The late holder of the historiographership. 

Historiograpllic (histovTioigrae-fik), a. [f. 
HistorIOGEATHY + - 10 , after Gr. t/XTopLoypafiKus.] 
Pertaining to the writing of history, or to the 
delineation of historic scenes. 

1807 W. Taylor in An?i. Rev. V. 232 Worthy of historio- 
graphic sanction. 1883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Te??. Brink's 
E. Eng. Lit. 112 The historiographic ascendency of this 
city [Winchester] was now past. 
Historiogra-pliical, [See-At.] =prec. 
1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Trav. Wks. iil 76 
Dedicated— T o the Cosmographicall, Geographical! . . Histo- 
riographicall, Calligraphicall Relater and Writer . . Sir 
Thomas Coriat. 1716 M. Davies Ai}ie?i. Brit. II. 178 The 
t’other gentile English couple of Historiographical Scholars 
[Fuller and Strype]. 1891 Introd. Lit. O. P. (1892) 

18 note, Expressions such as might be used by any writer of 
the best historiographical style. 

Plence Kistoriogra-phioally adv. 

1878 Besant & Rice Celia's Arb. III. i. 8 The historio- 
graphically gifted Ferdinand had found fresh and worthy 
subjects for his pen. . ^ 

Historiography (histoenp-grafi). [ad. 

VOL. V. 


Gr. 


LctTopioypacjHa, f. LOTopia HiSTOKY H- -ypatpia writ- 
ing.] The writing of history ; written history. 

1563 J- Sanford tr. Agrippa’s Van. Aries 14b, Many, 
that impudently and shamefully avaunt themselves to pio- 
fess Historiographic. 1597 Breton Wit's Trenchmour 
Wks. (1879) ^3 Haue you not beene a little red in his- 
toriographie. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 269 An important 
work .. beginning with the historiography of the first 
founders of the school of Florence. 1858 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) III. IV. xi. 419 Monastic historiogiaphy . . 
proceeded from the motive of religious duty. 

Historiology (hislooriip-lod^i). [f. as prec. + 
-LOGY.] The knowledge or study of history. 

1616 Bullokar, Historiology, the knowledge and telling 
of old Histories. i68z Bunyan Holy War Introd. lines, 
|Tis strange to me that they . . that do excel Their equals 
in historiology Speak not of Mansoul's wars, but let them 
lie Dead like old Fables. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXX. 285 Erudition has been divided by a Gei man piofessor 
into glossology, bibliology, and historiology. 

Hence Historiolo'gfical a., pertaining to his- 
toriology. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit.ll. 175 Wheie that eminent 
Pi elate Umpires all Historiological Emulosities with amic- 
able equity. 

Historio'nomer, no/ue-wd. [f. Gr. laropia 
History, after astronomer,'] One versed in the 
principles which regulate the course of history. 
So Historiono-mical a. 

1854 Lowell yrnl. in Italy Prose Wks. 1890 I. 191 By 
and by, perhaps, . . historionomers will have measured accu- 
rately the sidereal years of races. 1881 [see Histoiucd-]. 

t Histo'rious, a. Obs. rare. [a. OF. hisioricnx, 
ad. L. type *historiosns^ f. historia History ; see 
-ous.] = Historical. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 343 There Titus Lyvius 
hymselfe doth auaunce, With decades historious, w'hiche 
that he mengeth. /risag — P. Sparoaue 749 A thousand 
new and old Of these historious tales. 

Historize (hi-storaiz), V. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. tliSTOR-Y sb. + -IZE : cf. botanize., etc.] 

1. irans. To tell the history of; to narrate or 
relate as history. ? Obs. 

* 399 . Sandys Europse Spec. (1632) 8 Euen those Legends 
of Saints and tales at which children . . smile, are there 
solemnly historized in their Cathedrall Pulpits. 1:1643 
Howell ZeW. li. Ixiii. (1633) 89 Sir W. Rawleigh.. whose 
Fame shall contend in longffivity .. with that great World 
which he Historiseth so gallantly. 1657-83 Evelyn Hist. 
Relig. (1830) II. 220 note. 
f 2. To represent, display. Obs. rare. 

1645 Evelyn Diary 6 May, A long and spacious walk, 
full of fountaines, under which is historized the whole 
Ovidian Metamorphosis in rarely sculptur’d mezzo relievo. 

3. inlr, or absol. To compose history or narra- 
tive, to act the historian. 

1632 [see Historizing below]._ 1640 Howell Dodona's 
Gr, Introd. Verses, While Druyd-like.. Under their blooming 
shade I historize, 1838 B. Cosney Controversy 22 You have 
..attempted to historize, to ratiocinate, to sentimentalize. 
Hence Hi'storizing vbl. sb. and/j)/. a. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondts Eromena To Rdr. A iv, 

I mean an historical! way of Poetizing, or Poeticall manner 
of historizing, or displaying of the fained .. adventures and 
actions of persons real!. 1647 Torshell Design to Har- 
monize Bible in Phenix (1721) I. 106 An Harmonious his- 
torizing of the Psalms. 1652 Gaule Magastrom. 103 In 
use among the historizing or exemplarizing astrologers. 

History (hi’stori), Also 4 histoire, 5 hys- 
torye, 5-6 historye, 6-7 Mstorie. [ad. L. his- 
toria narrative of past events, account, tale, story, 
a. Gr. Icrropia a learning or knowing by inquiry, 
an account of one’s inquiries, narrative, history, f. 
'lerrctip, i'txTop- knowing, learned, wise man, judge, 
:—*fidrcop, f. fiS-, t5-to know. (The ioxva. histoire 
was from F.) CLStory, anaphetic form oihistoryi] 
1 1. A relation of incidents (in early use, either 
true or imaginary ; later only of those professedly 
true) ; a narrative, tale, stoiy. Obs. (exc. as applied 
to a story or tale so long and full of detail, as to 
resemble a history in sense 2 .) 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 48, I finde in a boke compiled To 
this matere an olde histoire. The which comth now to my 
memoirs. 1484 Caxton Fables ofjEsop vi. xiii, The car- 
penter told thystory to his felawes. 1551 T. Wilson Zqgfiii! 
(1580) 77 Wee lead a notable historic of a yong childe in 
Rome, called Papirius. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 
25b, Which may be verified by an History that Plutarchus 
in the life of Flaminius reporteth. 1632 Lithgow Trav, 
vi. 248 Heere Dives the rich Glutton dwelt, .this I suspend 
.. for all hold it to bee a Parable, and not a History. 1700 
T. Brown tr. Fresny''sAviusem. Ser. <S- Com. 119 A Mounte- 
bank on the Stage . . gave them a History of his Cures. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 1B3 Byron had some 
excellent pairs of pistols, about most of which there were 
histories. 

2. Spec. A written narrative constituting a con- 
tinuous methodical record, in order of time, of im- 
portant or public events, esp. those connected with 
a particular country, people, individual, etc. 

Chronicles, Annals, are simpler or more rudimentary forms 
of history, in which the events of each year, or other limited 
period, are recorded before passing on to those of the next 
year or period, the year or period being the primary divi- 
sion ; whereas in a history, zXncCiysa called, each movement, 
action, or chain of events is dealt with as a whole, and pur- 
sued to its natural termination, or to a convenient halting- 
point, without regard to these divisions of time. 

Drnm-and-trwnpet history,^ a contemptuous term for a 
history that gives undue prominence to battles and wars. 


1485 Caxton Paris V. (1868) 206 The brave deeds which 
our ancestors accomplished. I have undertaken to draw the 
history foryou. s^y/ More's Whs. {title) The history of King 
Richard the thirde. 1563 W1N3ET Whs. (1890) II. 49 Quhow 
woischipful wes he.. the historii-s declaris, quhilkis schawis 
that the mother of Alexander the Empriour callit him in hir 
enmpanie. 1577 Holinshed (title) The Histone of Scot- 
land; conteining the Beginning, Increase, Proceedings, 
Continuance, Acts, and Gouerment of the Scottish Nation, 
from the original thereof to the yeere 1571. 1685 Baxter 

Paraphr. N. T., Matt. i. i, I begin this History of Christ, with 
the Genealogy or Catalogue of his Ancestors. i688Shadwell 
Sgr. Alsatia ii. Wks. 1720 IV. 44 How can there be a true 
History, when we see no Man living is able to write truly 
the History of the last Week? 17S3 W. Smith Thittyd. i. 
(R.), Thucydides, an Athenian, hath compiled the history of 
the war between the Pe]oponnesi.ans and the Athenians, 
1803 Med, yrnl. X. 517 Some important dates and circum- 
stances towards the history of the Influenza. 1822 Miss R. 
Mangnall Hist. Misc. Quest. Pref. 5 Opportunities of 
perusing the best English, Grecian, and Roman histories. 
i823_ Mrs, Markham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eng. Advt. 3 In 
putting a History of England into the hands of their chil- 
dren. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. xiii. 711 Mezeray.. was also 
the first who saw that a history, to be of real value, must be 
a history, not only of kings, but of nations, a 1872 Maurice 
Friendship Bks. vi. (1874) 177 They profess to he Histories 
— that is, records of the actual growth and unfolding of a 
particular nation. X874 Stubbs (pith) The Constitutional 
History of England in its Origin and Development. 1874 
Green Short Hist. Pief. 5 Whatever the worth of the 
present work may be, I have striven throughout that it 
should never sink into a ‘ drum and trumpet history ’. 

3. (Witbout a ox pH) That branch of knowledge 
which deals with past events, as recorded in writ- 
ings or otherwise ascertained ; the formal record 
of the past, esp. of human affairs or actions ; the 
study of the formation and growth of communities 
and nations. 

In this sense often divided, for practical convenience, into 
Ancient and Modern, or Ancient, Mediceval, and Modern 
History. These have no very definite chronological limits ; 
but Ancient History is usually reckoned as ending with the 
fall of the Western Roman Empire in a.d. 476. Mediteval, 
when separated from Modern History, is usually brought 
down to the period of the Oceanic discoveries in the 15th c. 

‘ Ancient History ’ is also humorously used in the sense of 
‘ matters which are out of date, or which no longer form 
part of practical politics 

The Muse of History, Clio, one of the Nine Muses, repre- 
sented as the patroness of History ; also often put for a 
personification of History. 

1482 Caxton Higden's Polychi'onicon Proem, Somesothly 
techy th to lye, but historye represen tynge the thynges lyke 
unto the worries embraceth al utylyte and prouffite. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. i. vi. 70 To think that man who knowes By 
History, Report, or his owne proofe What woman is ..will's 
free houres languish ; For assured bondage ? 1625 N. 

Cartenter Geog, Del. u. vii. (1635) 126 Where History is 
vneertaine, reasonable coniecture must challenge precedency. 
1651 Hobbes Levialh. 1. ix. 40 The Register of Knowledge 
of Fact is called History. 1733 Bolingbroke Lett. Study 
Hist. ii. (1752) 14 , 1 have read somewhere . . that history is 
philosophy teaching by examples. 1798 Jane Austen 
Norihang, Abb. (1870) I, xiv. 85, I can read poetty and 
plays. .But history, real solemn history, I cannot be inter- 
ested in._ 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1S17) I. 241 Wehardly find 
in classical history any parallel. i8z8 Macaulay Ess., 
Hallain r 1 History, at least in its state of ideal perfection, 
is a compound of poetry and philosophy. 1837 Carlyle 
Er. Rev. I. vii. v. If fame were not an accident, and History 
a distillation of Rumour. 1838 Macaulay Ess., Tenipie 
(1865) II. 8/2 There is a vile phrase of which bad historians 
are exceedingly fond, ‘ the dignity of history ’. 1855 Bain 
Senses ff Int, iii. i. § 76 The successions of events and trans- 
actions in human life, remembered and related, make His- 
tory. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. 73 The huge Mississippi 
of falsehood called history. 1876 Stopf. Brooke Eng. Lit. 
vii. 131 History.. was raised into the rank of literature in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century by three men 
[Hume, _Robertson, Gibbon], 1886 Freeman Meth. Hist. 
Study lii. 117 , 1 should he most inclined, .to say that history 
is the science of man in his character as a political being. 

b. 1593 Auncient Histories [see Ancient 3 b]. 1735 

Bolingbroke LcW. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 36 Modern history 
shews the causes, when experience presents the effects 
alone : and ancient history enables us to guess at the effects, 
when experience presents the causes alone. 1773 Mrs. 
Chapone Improv. Mindx. (1827) 99, I only mean to warn 
you against mixing ancient history with modern. 1S18 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1878) I. Pref. 4 The subversion of the 
western empire is manifestly the natural termination of 
ancient history. 1853 Miss Yonge Landmarks Hist. Mid. 
Ages i. 1. (1868) I It is in effect impossible to draw any 
decided line between the periods of Ancient and Mediaeval 
history. We have chosen to commence the latter from the 
Battle of Tours [a.d. 732]. 1884 Freeman Meth, Hist. 

Study (i886) 20, I need not tell you. .that I acknowledge no 
such distinction as that which is implied in the words 
‘ ancient ’ and ‘ modern ’ history, . . I have never been able 
to find out by my own wit when ‘ ancient ’ histor;^ ends and 
when ‘ modern ’ history begins. Ibid, iz Each time that I 
was appointed Examiner, I had Jo learn my trade afresh ; 
my experience from the former time had already become a 
matter of ancient history. 

C. 1768 Beattie Minstr. ii. xxxiii, The Muse of History 
unrolls her page. 1848 Lowell Fable for Critics 916 
Already for each I .see History preparing the statue and 
niche. 1892 Edith Thompson York 1 / Lane. 137 History 
can hardly be said to know aught of the fate of his two 
young nephews. 

4. iransf. f a* -A- series of events (of whicb the 
story is or may be told), Obs. 

1385 T. Washington tr. Nicholay (title) Nauigatjons, 
Peregrinations, and Voyages made into Turkie . . with diuers 
faire and memorable histories happened in our times. 1608 
Topsell Serpents (1658) 601 As may appear by this succeed- 
ing discourse, of a true history done in England, in the house 
of a wor.shipful Gentleman. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi's 
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Trav. j. i86 Many Figures in Bass-Relief, representing 
several sacred Histories. 

b. The whole train of events connected with a 
paiticidar country, society, person, thing, etc., and 
forming the subject of his or its history (in sense 2) ; 
course of existence or life, career. Also in pregnant 
sense, An eventful career; a course of existence 
worthy of record, (See also Life-history.) 

[1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 119 If I should tell my history, It 
would seem Like lies disdain’d in the repoiting.] 1654 
Whitlock Zootomia 200 For every one . . to turn over a new 
leafe in his own History, and amend his own Erratas. 1715 
J. Richardson Theory Paint. 98 If theie he any thing par- 
ticular in the History of the Person which is proper to he 
Expre.ss’d. iSsa Lynch Brief Medit. jn Lett, to Scat- 
tered etc. 255 Evei-y man has a inoial history, i860 Geo. 
Eliot Mill on FI. vi. iii, The happiest women, like the 
happiest nations, have no history. 187a Yeats Growth 
Comm. 93 Travelling by sea was a task for which theii pre- 
vious history had not prepared them. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 272 Our idea of .space, like our other ideas, has a 
history. 1893 ‘PritONNE’ Veil of Liberty x. 209, I know 
what it is to love and to be parted. I, too, have a history. 

C. (Without a or //.) The aggregate of past 
events in general ; the course of events or human 
affairs. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia 306 Take a turn in the Temple 
of Histoiy, and tlieie meet with instructive Lectures of 
Providence. 1845 Mill^'m. II. 221 It was Lessing by whom 
the course of history was styled ‘ the education of the human 
lace ’. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. 22 History., is but con- 

tinuous humanity influenced by men of character. 1874 
Motley Barneveld I. vii. 311 The great tragi-comedy which 
we call human history. 

5 . A systematic account (without reference to 
time) of a set of natural phenomena, as those con- 
nected with a countiy, some division of nature or 
group of natural objects, a species of animals or 
plants, etc. Now rare, exc. in Natukat. History. 

[In thfe sense following the similar use of 'urropCa. by 
Aristotle and other Greek writers, and of historia by Pliny.] 
1567 J. Maplet {fiile) A Greene Forest, or a natuial His- 
toric, wherein may bee seene the most .sufferaigne Vertues 
in all the whole kinde of Stones and Mettals ; of Brute 
Beastes, Fowles, Fishes [etc,]. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo {title) 

A Geographical Historie of Africa. 1608 Topsell {title) The 
History of Serpents, 1615 Crooke Body of Man 270 Aris- 
totle in his Bookes of the History and Generation of creatures, 
doth [etc.]. 1676 Rav Corr. (1848) 122 In the ‘ Histoiy of the 
Feio Islands’ I find no more species of birds than what 
I have already inserted. 1774G0LDSM. (title) History of the 
Eaith and Animated Nature. 1790 Beilby General 
Histoiy of British Quadrupeds. 1797 — (title) History of 
Briti-sh Birds, 1834 Mumviti An^ier in IVales I. 30 The 
may-fly.. I am curious to know something of the history of 
this little creature. 

6. fa. A story represented dramatically, a drama. 
05 s. b. spec. A drama representing historical 
events, a historical play, 

1596 Shaks. Skr. Induct, ii. 144 Your Honors 

Players . . Are come to play a pleasant Comedie . . It is a 
kinde of history. 1598 — {title) 'The History of Henrie the 
Fovrtli. i6oo — A. K L. n. vii. 164 Last-Scene of all, 
That ends this strange euentfull historie. i6oz — Ham, it. 
ii. 416 The best Actors in the world, either for Tra^^edie, 
Comedie, Historie, Pastorall. 16*3 (iille) Mr. William 
Shakesp’eares Comedies, JHistories, and Tragedies, 1864 
Kirk Clias. Bold I.' 11. iii. 525 She was entertained with 
‘ Histories ' — a kind of dramatic representation. 1877 Dow- 
deN Primer Sluiks. vi. § 15. 97 Both parts of Henry JV 
consist of a comedy and a history fused together, 
f 7 . A pictorial representation of an event or 
series of incidents ; in i8th c. a historical picture. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. 4- Vplondyshm. (Percy Sac.) p. Ixx, All 
the walles within of fynest golde, With olde historyes & 
pictures manifolde. 1383 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy, ir. xvi. 50 b, A great colomne, in ye which are carved 
by histories the things memorable, whiche have been done 
in this Hippodrome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 76 In 
the Sacristy we were shown . .the curious back of an altar of 
Ivory cut into Histories after a rare manner. 1713 J. 
Richardson Theory PaUit. 138 When a Painter intends to 
make a History. 1776 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. vii. (1876) 422 
A landscape of Claude Lorraine may be preferred to a history 
by Luca Giordano. 

118 . EccL ==L. historia, liturgically applied {a) 
to a series of lessons from Scripture, named from 
the first words of the Respond to the first lesson ; 
(i 5 ) to the general order of a particular Office. 

Misunderstood and erroneously explained in Rock Ch. of 
Fathers IV. xii. 124 : see Proctor & Wordsworth Sarwn 
Breviary, Index to Fasc. i, ii. 

9. attrih. and Comb,, as history-monger, -profes- 
sor, -wise, -writer-, f history faith, ‘ historical ’ 
faith (see Historical 2 ) ; history -maker, (a) a 
writer of a history ; if) one -who ‘ makes history’, 

i.e. performs important actions which shape the 
course of history; so history-making a . ; his- 
tory-painter, one who paints 'histories’ (sense 7 ) ; 
so history -painting, history-piece. 

tSS* Tindale Exjios. cj- Notes (1849) 134 Let this therefore 
be an undoubted article of thyfaitli: not of a*history faith, 
M thou believest a gest of Alexander. 18^3 Ld. Wolseley 
Deal, ^ F. Nagfeon i. 3^ The sayings, doings, aspirations, 
^en the villanies of this great *history-maker. 1843 W. 
Cory Lett. ^ yrjds, (tZgy) 37, I could get a sure living 
M a journeyman *history.monger. 1638 W. Sanderson 
(^aphice 18 Excellent ^History Painters. 1711 Shaftesb. 
CkarM. (1737) III. 387 In a real history-painter, the same 
knowledg, the same study, and views, are requir’d, as in 
a real poet, 1686 Aghonby Painting Illnstr. Explan. 
T erms, ^History-Painting is an Assembling of many Figures 


in one Piece, to Represent any Action of Life, whether True 
or Fabulous, accompanied with all its Ornaments of Land- 
skip and Perspective. 1713 Berkeley Gvardiafi No. 49 P 8 
As I can not go to the price of histoi-y painting, I have pur- 
chased at easy rates several beautifully designed pieces of 
landskip and perspective. 1706 Art of Painting (1744) 34S 
He painted sevei al ’'history-pieces. 1773 Johnson in Bos- 
well 30 Apr., Robertson paints minds as Sir Joshua paints 
faces in a history-piece. 1701 Wallis in Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) 

I. 329 An ^history-professor. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. 
ix. 4 He slieweth in *historywise, that his enemies were 
overthiowen. 1387 — He Mornayvw. 97 lustine the *HIs- 
torywiiter witnesscth, that the Kings . . afore Niniis . . were 
but paiticular Judges of Controuersies. 1770 Armstrong 
Misc. II. 179 (Jod.) Superior in candour and impartiality to 
many at least of our modern liistory-writeis. 

t History, Obs. [ad. F. Mstorier (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. historiare (in both 
senses), f. historia History.] 

1 . trans. To relate in a history or narrative ; to 
record, nan ate, recount. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse (i860) 13 As in the .39. chapitre of the 
Actis of the said King Philip mote plainly is historied. 
1302 Ord. Crysten Men Epil. (W. de \V. 1526) 426 Newely 
hy.storyed and translated out of Fiensshe into Englysslie. 
1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 203 And keepe no Tell-tale to 
his Memorie, That may repeat, and Historie his losse, 'I'o 
new remembrance. 

2 . To inscribe or adorn with ‘ histories’ or his- 
torical scenes. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. it. xvi. 50 b, A 
great Colomne of Marble historied after the maner of those 
of Antonin and Adrian . . at Rome. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. 
Holy I, 127 These doors are all of brass historied into 
figuies containing the remarkable histoiies of both the 
Testaments. Ibid. 148 Its three brazen doors are historied 
with a fine basso relievo. 

Histotomy, -trophic, -zyme : see Histo-. 

II Histrio (hi’slria). [a. L. histrio, histrion-em 
stage-player. (In Holland only as L.)] = next. 

[1600 Holland Livy 250 (R.) Heerevpon our owne countrie 
actors and artificial! professours of this feate were called 
Histriones, of Mister, a Tuscane word, which signifieth a 
player or dauncer.] 1638 Phillips, Histrio, a Player of 
Farces, a Buffoon. 1830 Carlyle Laiter-d. Pampk. iv. 6 
‘ Begone, ye imbecile hypocrites, histrios not heroes ! ’ 1887 
Pall Mall I?. 6 July 1/2 A poor histrio, a stagey pedant. 
Histrion (hi*stri^n). Also 6 erron. -an, -en. 
[a. F. histrion (1570 ia ITatz.-Dann.), ad. L. his- 
tridn-em : see prec.] A stage-player, actor, (Now 
usually contemptuous.) 

c 1366 J. Aldav tr. BoaystnaiPs Theai. World S iv, His- 
trians that we have seene in our time Hie on a rope in ye 
ayre, 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie i. xiv. (Arb.) 48 Roscius 
. . the best Histrien or buffon that was in his dayes to be 
found. 1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xxxvii. (1632) 426 Let 
her leave this care to Mimikes, to Histrions, and to Rhe- 
toricke Masters. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1863) VI. Hi. 
293 It was found necessary to expel the histrions, or panto- 
mimic dancers. 1889 Evening News 6 Nov. 2/6 When it 
is the fashion for histrions to air themselves in print. 

t Histrio’nian, Obs. rare, [-ian.] =next. 
1609 R. Barnerd Faithf. Shefh. 85 This is a forewearing 
of the spirits, and too Histrionian like. 

Histrionic (histri^’nik), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. histridnic-us, f. histrion-em ; cf. F. histrioniqne 
(1769 in Littr^).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or belonging to stage-players, or 
to play-acting ; theatrical ; dramatic. 

1739 Dilworth Pope 91 The favourite passion of the his- 
trionic tribe, 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Hi. III. 285 
In consequence of his love and his knowledge of the his- 
trionick art, he taught the choristers over which he presided 
to act plays. 1867 Cornh, Mag. Jan. 31 He can also boast 
decent histrionic talents. 

2 . Theatrical ia character or style, ‘ stagey ’ ; also 
fig. ‘ acting a part hypocritical, deceitful. 

1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xx. (R,), The crisp’d, perfum’d, 
helac'd, befooled Wights, Jetting in histrionick pride I 
saw. 1679 Hobbes Behemoth (1840) 363 The Presbyterian 
preachers, .by a long practised histrionic faculty, preached 
up the rebellion powerfully. 1784 Cowper Task ii. 563 Fop- 
pish airs And histrionic mumm’rj', that let down The pulpit 
to the level of the stage. 1889 Globe 7 Mar., Yesterday’s 
histrionic proceedings. 

3 . Path. Histrionic paralysis (see quot.). His- 
trionic spasm, spasm of the facial muscles. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Histrionic spasm. 1893 Ibid,, Paraly- 
sis, histrionic. Bell’s facial palsy, so named because the 
power of facial expression is lost. 

B. sb. 1 . A stage-player, actor. Also fig. 

1839 Sala Tia. round Clock (1861) 256 Costumes . . ready 

for the histrionics who are to wear them, i860 All Year 
N0.7s.595 Commend me. .to this matchless histrionic ! 
2 . pi. Play-acting, theatricals ; theatrical arts ; 
acting (of a part), pretence. 

1864 Sat. Rev. XVII. 315/^1 We have theatres in London 
. . not worse than the_ special Stratford histrionics. 1882 
A .W. Ward Dickens i. ii He loved the theatre and every- 
thing which savoured of histrionics. 1890 Times 10 Mar. 9/1 
As a matter of common decorum orof satisfactory histrionics. 

Histrio'nical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. =prec. adj. i. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xvm. vii. 117 In lieu of 
histnonicall actours and players. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins 
Life Johnson 74 This supposed abuse of histrionical liberty. 
1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. iii. iii. § 3 In the Saxon canons 
. . A . D. 960, it is ordered that no priest shall . . exercise the 
mimical or histrionical art, 

2. =prec. adj. 2. 

1360 Becon Nexv Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 It was become 
deadly sin to minister the holy communion without these 


scenical, histrionical, and hickscorncr-like garments, a 1626 
Bp. Andrewes Serm. (1856) I. 414 Tliis sccnical, theatrical, 
histrionical godliness. <21670 Hacki.t Alf. Wilinims 1. 
(1692) 102 They [the Inqui'.itionJ aie .so histi ionic.al in tlieii 
ceremonies, as if they made a spoil of baibaioiisness, that 
they cite the dead men tluee several days to appear. 

Histrio’nically, adv. [f. pi cc. -1- -ly s^.] In 
a histrionic manner ; in relation to, or in tlie style 
of, actors or acting ; theatrically. 

1647 Trapp Mellif. Theol. in Comm, Ep. 637 'J’hoy did all 
theatrically, histrionically, hypocrilically. 1637 W. Moripi; 
Coenaquasi Knuy Def. xix. 347 To tianslate the Stage into 
the Chuich, making some Histrionically to peisonate that 
which they are not. 1864 Realm 25 May 7 Sigiioi tha/iani 
. .is now a veiy fair Valentine considered histrionirally. 

HiS’brionicism (histrip-nisiz’mi. [f. IIlstkto- 
Nic + -ISM.] Histrionic action ; --- ne.\l. 

1870 Daily News 13 Dec., His vanity, his Iialf-conscioits 
hislrionicism .. have been the subject of good-liumoined 
laughter. 1873 Black Pr. TknleVi. Sg How could tliis giil 
have taught herself, in tlie solitude of a savage island, a 
species of hislrionicism which women in London eiides 
strove for years to acquire 

Histrioiiisiu (hi'stripniz’m). [f. IIi.strion or 
L. histrio, -onem + -iSM.] Theatrical practice, ac- 
tion, or style ; ‘ acting ’. 

1682 SirT. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 24 When peisonalions 
shall cease, and Histrionisin of happiness he over. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. XII. 340 Something to wash down his lord- 
ship’s dose of histnoiiism. 1862 Carlyle P'redk. Gt. ix. iv. 
III. 113 The Cathedr.al Church, — where high Prince Bishops 
deliveied pallmms, did histrionisms. 

Hi'strionize, v. rare — h [f. as prec. -h -i.sm.] 
intr. To act, as a stage-player; to jilay a part. 
(In quot., to his/rioniee it.) 

1632 Urquhaut Jewel Wks. (1834) 229 During the five 
hours space that, .he was pleased to histrioiiize it, he shewed 
himself so natiii.al a lepresentalive that [etc.]. 

Hit (hit), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. hit. Forms : 
i hyttan, 3-6 bltte, hytte, 4 hutte, liete, 4-5 
hyt, 4-7 hitt, 5 (yd sing.) hit, 4- hit, I’a. t. 

I hytte, 3-4 hutte, 3-5 hitte, (4 hite), 4- hit, 
(4-5 hitt, 5 hyt(te, 6-7 hot, 6-9 Sc, and north. 
hat, 7 hatt). Pa, pple. 4 y-hyt, 5 hyt, yhytte, y 
hit, (dial, 5 Sc. hittin, 6- hilten, hutteu, 6 hot). 
[Late OE. hyttan — ON. hitta to hit upon, light 
upon, meet with, Sw, hitta, Da, hitte to hit, find. 

App. from Noise ; cf. Branch II ; ])Ut the senses under I 
seem to have been developed at an early date in Eng. from 
the notion ‘ get at, reach ’.] 

1. To get at or reach with a blow, to strike. 

1 . trans. To reach or get at with a blow or a 
missile ; to give a blow to (something aimed al) ; 
to strike with aim or intent. When the success of 
the actor is the prominent notion, its opposite is to 
miss ; when the effect upon the object is prominent, 
the meaning tends to be ‘ to strike sensibly, so as to 
be felt ' ; cf. sense 8. 

c 1203 Lay. 26060 pe eotend smat after biliue & noht hine 
ne hutte. Ibid. 27680 He. .)jene admiral hitte mid smattten 
ane dunte. 13.. W, AUs, 2153 Ac Alisaundre hutte him, 
certe, Thorugh livre, and longe, and heoi te. c 1330 Will. 
Palerne 3621 No man pat he hit misth him withstonde. 
1387 Trevisa Higden vi. xxix, Atte laste Harold was yhyt 
wyp an arewe & loste hys on ye. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle 
(Caxton 1483) v. x. loi Pacyence hitte Ire in the helme 
that it flewe a feld. 1460 Lyheans Disc. 273 Was he never 
hytte ? 1484 Caxton Fables of ZEsop iv. ix, Thow shalt 

ytte hym with thy swerd and kylle hym. 1330 Palsgr. 
385/2, I hytte a thyng that I throwe at, 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 3 Phavonnus the Philosopher.. did hit a yong 
man over the Thumbes verie handsomely, for usyng. .over 
straunge woordes. <71360 A. Scoit Poe^ns (S. T. S.) ii. 36 
Sym said he sett nocht by hiss forss, Bot hecht he sowld 
he hittin. 1584 R, Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xv. (1886) 
2o 6 Aviper smitten or hot with a reed is astonied. 1601 
Shaks. Tviel, N. ii. v. 51 O for a stone-bovv to hit him in 
the eye. a 160S Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxxiii. 17 He 
shot and hat me on the bieist. 1743 Broughton's Rides 
Boxing in Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1221 No person 
is to hit his adversary when he is down. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hat, prset. of hit. 1879 P- Polloic Sport Brit. 
Burmah I. 193, 1 had hit the tigress hard as she sprang up. 
1883 Laiu T imes 9 May 29/2 The plaintiff, .fired at him, but 
did not hit him. 

fg, 1611 Middleton & D. Roaring G. Epil., Some dis- 
praised The haire . . Some hit her o’re the lippes, mislik’d 
their colour. 

b. Cricket, (a) To strike (the ball) with the bat : 
hence with the bowler as object, (b) To hit off, 
to make up (a number of runs) by hitting. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown ii. viii. When you or Raggles 
hit a hall hard away for six. 1883 Daily Tel. 15 May 2/7 
Dr. Grace hit Hill square for 4. ■^i^Pall MallG. 14 Aug. 
9/1 Mr. Hornby hit each bowler twice for 4. 1888 Daily 

News IS Sept. 3/4 'The Englishmen had only 33 to get to 
win and_ this was hit off in twenty-five minutes for the loss 
of one wicket. 1892 Ibid. 1 Sept. 4/5 Yorkshire . . in the time 
remaining..hit off 36 of these for the loss of two batsmen. 

2 . absol. or intr. To give a blow or blows ; to 
strike with something in hand or with a missile. 

? a 1400 Morte Arih. 1149 Arthur, .hittez ever in the hulke 
up to pe hiltez. 1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxviii. (1887) 
178 Who so shootes at the like, in hope to hit, may sooner 
misse. 1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag, v. 37 'Take aim to the 
Mark you would shoot to, and that is the way to hit. 1700 
S. _L. tr. Fryke's V oy. E, Ind. 23 Throw a Dart or long 
Stick, with which they’ll hit within the compass of a far- 
thing a mighty distance. 1830 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 
112 There were . . lads .. hitting at stones with hammers. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur, Sports § 4038 {Boxing) He was 
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..an excellent ‘.stopper’, hitting with his right and stop- 
ping with his left. 

3. trans. Of a missile or moving body : To come 
upon with forcible impact ; to strike. 

c 137S Sc. Lcj;, SainU, Cristo/bre 581 Sownc ane erow 
in ))e ce hyme hit. i6a8 Diguy Voy. Medit. (1868) 77 He. . 
.shott 7 peeces atl my pinnace, all which hatt her. 1634 
A, DU LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 40 In at the window . . [itj 
was lhin,g . . .and laid like to have hitten Mr. Walker on the 
head, 1700 .S. L, tr. Fry/cc's Foy. E. Itul. 354 With an 
Elligar . . that .sticks in the Pish it hits. 1828 Slott F. M. 
Perth xi, My pellet. .1 trust, it did not hit your eye. 
fis- 1313 Dougla.s dEncis v. iii. cio The meikle hlllis 
lieniys agane, hit with the hruteso schill is. 1847 Tennyson 
J'rinc. V. 4,1. The .sun, that now.. hit the Northern hills. 

4. a/>soL or intr. To come with forcible impact 
(against, upon, etc.). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiii. 58 _ be whilk brand efter- 
wauies liitt on Jtu erthe and .stakk still perin. 1530 Palsgr. 
585/2, I went darkeling and dyd hytte agaynst a doore. 
1659 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age 137 When we en- 
deavour to shun one .. Sand-bank, we hit against anothei. 
a 1704 Locice (J.), If bodies be extension alone, how can they 
move and hit one .against another? i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xxy. IQO The little snow granules hit spitefully against the 
skin. J^Toci. The shot hit in front of the head high up. 

5. trans. To deliver (a blow, stroke, etc.). 

la 1400 Morte Arth. 3687 Archers of Inglande .. Hittis 
thourghe [re harde stele fulle hertly dynnttis. c 1400 Destr. 
'Prey 5937 He . . Plit on his hede a full hard dynt. 1460 
Lybeaus Disc, 1631 .Ayder yn other .scheld hytte Strokes 
grymly greete. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. B. I. 123 , 1 lifted 
the .stick and pretended to hit at it a back-handed blow. 

6 . IVith two objectives. To hit any one a blozv. 
to strike him with a blow, to give him a blow. 

IS97 T. Beard Theatre God's yudgem. i. xxi. (1631) 122 
One of his seruants . . hot him such a knock with a pistol 
that he killed him therewith. 1599 I. Minsheo Dial. Span. 

<5- Eng. (1623) 18, I hit my selfe a blow.. in this shin bone. 
1763 C. Johnston Reverie 1 . 135 Hitting him a plump in 
the bread-basket. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. .j- It. yrnls. II. 23 
Hitting the poor Venus another. . blow. 

7. trans. To knock (a part of the body) against 
or on something. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Canats' Mor, Relai, 249 [He] hit his 
nose so hard against the ground, that he lay quite stund 
with the fall. 1665 Hooke Microgr. i7S_It would swim to 
and fro., but would often hit itself against the rocks or 
stones. Mod. In the dark he hit his foot against the step. 

To affect the conscience, feelings, comfort, 
prosperity, etc. of (any one) in a way analogous to 
physical hitting; to affect sensibly, painfully, or 
injuriously ; to smite, wound, hurt. To hit home : 
cf. Home adv. 5 . 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, George xio Sad sorow sa cane_ hyme 
hit. 1313 Douglas rEneis iv. xi. 22 Now art thou hit with 
frawart weirdis vnkynd. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet, (1580) 138 
A merie man can want no matter to hitte hym home, c 150S 
Linoesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 234 (Jam.) The 
chancellour. .hearing the grose and raid speach. .thought 
he hat thame ovir near. 1620 Sanderson Senn, (1681) I. 
142 Christ hittelh him home, and presseth upon his par- 
ticular corruption. 1678 R. Barclay Apol. Quakers x. § 17. 
307 This Objection hitteth not us at all. 173s Pope Donne 
Sat. iv. 232 Dear Countess 1 you have charms all hearts to 
hit ! 1861 Bright Sp. India 19 Mar,, The noble Lord felt 
himself hit. 1888 T&vcicaAiner. Commsu. II. xliii. 134 There 
is always a desire to hit companies. 

b. To be hard (sometimes heavily, badly') hit : 
to be severely or deeply affected by something ; 
esp. to be seriously smitten by some adversity. (Cf. 
sense i, qnot. 1879 .) 

1854 Lever Dodd Fata. Air, xiv. no, I got ‘ hit hard ’ at 
the Brussels races, lost twelve hundred at ecartc. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Comntw. III. xc. 229 Stocks had now fallen, 
and everybody was hard hit. 1891 N . Gould Doub.^ Event 
3 A friend of his had been hit heavily over a certain race. 
1893 L'pool Daity Post i Jan., Liverpool was badly hit last 
year by the fall in cotton. 

9. To cast, throw. Obs. exc. dial. 

1362 Langl. P, pi. A. V. 172 penne Clement Jie Cobelere 
caste of his cloke, And Hikke be Ostiler hutte his hod aftur. 
1862 H. Kingsley Ravenslioe xlii. (D.), Everything past use 
was hit, as they say in Berkshire, out into the street. 

10. Backgammon. To ‘ take up ’ (a man). To 
hit a blot : to throw a number which enables the 
player to take up an unguarded man, that is, one 
left single and alone on any point in his adversary’s 
tables. Hence fig. to discover a failing or a weak 
point. (See Blot sblP) 

IS99 Porter Angry W0711. Abingd. in Hazl. DodsleyYll. 
276 Mrs. Gour. Look ye, mistress, now I hit ye. Mrs. Bar. 
Why, ay, you never use to miss a blot, Especially when it 
stands so fair to hit. . I hot your man. 1691 T. H[ale] Her. 
Few Invent, p. xxxviii, And he there hits a blot in the 
Papal Tenets that was never hit before. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyle’s Games hnpr. 175 Suppose I leirve two Blots, either 
of which cannot be hit but by double Dice. 1870 Hardy & 
Ware Mod. Hoyle 144 If you are obliged to leave a blot, 
by having recourse to the Calculations for hitting it, you will 
find the chances for and against yon. .Never fail spreading 
your men, either to take a new point in your table, or to 
hit a man your adversary may happen to enter. 1889 Spec- 
tator 14 Dec. 832 Mr. Morley has hit a blot in oui- policy. 

II. To come upon, light upon, meet with, get 
at, attain to, reach one’s aim, succeed, and the like. 

This is the ON. sense ; hut with the exception of the 
single late OE. instance in ii, its exemplification in Eng- 
lish as a whole is later. . . 

11. trans. To come upon, light upon, meet with, 
get at, reach, find, esp. something aimed at. a. 
with material object. 


a 1075 OE, Chron. (MS. D.) an. 1066 Da com Harold, .on 
unwser on ha Normenn, and hytte hi begeondan Eoforwic, 
mt Steinford-brygge. 1527 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 
256 Sayling Noithwarde.. we shall hitte those Islandes. 
c 1532 Dewes Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. go8 To hitte or ouer- 
take, attaindre. 1621 T. Williamson tr. Got/ tart's IVise 
Vieillard 25 So farre out of the way., that they can hardly 
hit the right way againe to the. .citie of God. 1704 Addi- 
son 7/0:^(1733) 56 The Entrance is so difficult to hit. 1738 
Swift Pot. Conversat. ii. 138 Egad, I can't hit the Joint. 
1797 Capt. Troubridge 25 July in Nicolas Nelson’s Disp. 
(184s) II. 426 note. From the darkness of the night I did 
not immediately hit the Mole, the spot appointed to land 
at. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 195 As soon as I knew 
where to hit you with a letter, 

b. with immaterial object. 
ifiSS Eden Decades 309 To consyder howe they hytte the 
truthe sumtyme. 1581 Pettie G^iaszo's Civ. Couv. 11. 
(1586) 63 You have hit my meaning right. 1685 Ladv 
Rus.sell Lett. I. xxi. 57, I cannot hit the names of the 
rest. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. ii. 272 Other persons 
. . were able . . to hit the happy medium. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Neighb. iii. (1878) 37, I never could hit his 
way of talking to his parishioners. 

12. intr. With ujony on (\qf), in same sense as 
II. (With indirect passive.) 

a 1300 Cu7Sor M. 7152, I wat noght hu he on ham hitte. 
e 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Clement 836 Dot one hat place 
mycht nane of hame hyt. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
146 In readyng .. he hit at length upon himself and the 
More._ 1368 V. Skinner tr. Moittatius' Inquis. 17 a. So he 
can hit of the matter. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. PVom. iv. ii, 
No, but I could hit of some things that thou wilt miss. 
1705 Bosman Guinea 34 The Means which they chiefly hit 
upon, and practised. 1715 Vanbrugh Country Ho.w. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 464/1 Sure I shall hit of .some way to get rid of this 
crew. 1764 Reid Itujuiry vi. § 12 Like other facts, they are 
not to be hit upon by a happy conjecture. 1807 P. Gass 
yrnt. 132 We . . crossed a large mountain and nit on the 
creek and small valley, which were wished for by our guide. 
1874 Saycb CoJUpar. Phtlol. ii. 69 Plypothesis after hypo- 
thesis, until the right one Is at length hit upon, 
f 13. mtr. To attain the object aimed at or end 
intended ; to ‘ hit the mark Of events, etc. : To 
come to the desired end ; to succeed ; to come off 
as intended. Obs. or dial. 

c 140Q Destr. Troy 2071 Thow se not Jiat sothely said ys 
of olde, And ofte happes to hit, qwo so hede tas. 1S96 
Shaks. Merch. E. iii. ii. 270 Hath all his ventures fail’d, 
what not one hit?_ t668 Sedley Mutb, Card. Prol., The 
cruel critic and malicious wit, Who think themselves undone 
if a play hit. 1^44-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandjn. II. ii. 
127 (E. D. S.) This plrky wheat is often sown after turneps 
..and generally bits well. 1842 Akerman Wilts. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.) S.V., The apples hit well t’year. 

14. trans. To attain to an exact .imitation or re- 
presentation of ; to imitate exactly or to a nicety, 
Cf. hit off, 24 c. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 484 Harke how Jumball hitts it 
[a cry] right. i6tt Skaics. Wint. T. v. i. 127 Your Fathers 
Image is so hit in you. 1623 B. Jonson in Shfiispere's 
Wks. To Rdr., O, could he but haue drawne his wit As 
well in brasse, as he hath hit His face. C1633 Milton 
Arcades 77 If my inferior hand or voice could hit Inimitable 
sounds. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 418 ^ 3 It is pleasant to 
look on the Picture of any Face, where the Resemblance is 
hit. 1808 WoLCorr (P. Pindar) One more Peep at R. Acad. 
Wks. 1S12 V. 356 How dares thy hand, that cannot hit The 
features of a poor Tom tit. Attempt the Eagle's fury in its 
flight? 1842 Motley Corr. (1889) 1 . iv. iig One of the most 
difficult things in painting is to hit the exact colour of the 
human face. 

15. To fall in with exactly; to suit, fit, be agree- 
able to. 

c 1580 Sidney Ps. xl. iv, [I] sought with deedes thy will 
to hitt. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 506 The dry marie, sorteth 
well with a moist soile ; and the fatty, hitteth that which is 
dry and lean. 1632 Milton Peuseroso 14 Hail, divinest 
Melancholy, Whose saintly visage is too bright To hit the 
sense of human sight. 1^2 Bentley Boyle Led. ix. 327 
All the Characters must hit and correspond one to another. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W.xvi, We did not immediately recollect 
an historical subject to hit us. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, 
XLVii, What vaster dream can hit the mood Of Loye on 
earth ? 1884 Church Bacon i. 20 In the hope . . of hitting 
her taste on some lucky occasion. 
tl 6 . intr. To fall in suitably or exactly; to co- 
incide ; to square with, agree with. Obs. 

i6o7_ Shaks. Tujwn iii. i. 6 A Guift I warrant. Why_ this 
hits right : I dreampt of a Siluer Bason and Ewre to night. 
1699 Bentley Phal, xi. 274 Plutarch - . would never balk a 
good story though it did not exactly hit with Chronology. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. i, The Scheme hit so exactly with 
my Temper. 1722 — Col. yack (1840) 133 Was there nothing 
in his case that hit with your own? 

17. mtr. To agree together. Obs. or dial. 

160S Shaks. Lear i. i. 308 Pray you let vs sit \Qos. hit] 
together. 1758 T. Nevile I/iiit. Hor. Ep. i. xviii. 131 
Believe me, contraries will never hit ; The fop avoid the 
clown, the dunce the wit, 1828 Craven Dial., Hit, to 
agree. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ We hit about it', agreed. 
. . ‘ Hae ye hitten on yet ? come to an agreement. 

III. To aim, direct one’s aim or course. 

■1-18. intr. To aim, seek, strive. Obs. rare. 

Allit, P. A. 132 pe wy3..Hittez to haue ay 
more & more. 

19. intr. To direct one’s course, be directed ; to 
pass, turn; to ‘strike’ out, in, in a particular 
direction. IHJovv dial, 

13. . E. E, Allit. P. C. 380 Of a hepe of askes he hitte in 
be myddez. a 1400-30 Alexander 445 He sail hit with his 

I hede in-to )je heghe est. c 1400 Destr. Troy^ 4671 pai comyn 
to the cost . . and pere hyt into hauyn. Ibid. yaap. Achilles 
also afterward rose. Hit on his horse, hurlit into fight, 


? a igoo Chester PI. x. 275 Into Egypte tillwe hitte \E.E. T.S. 
liytt] The Angel will us leade. 1664 Power E.tp. Philos. 
iig The Atoms of Fire, or Heat, which penetrate into the 
Bladder .Why could they not hit out, as well as in, through 
the same pores ? _ 1713 PorE_ Guardian No. 40 ad Jin., Both 
Spenser and Philips have hit into the same road with this 
old West Country Bard of ours. 1893 T. Hardy in Harper's 
Mag. Mar. 568 I’ve seen her hit in and steer down the long 
slide on yonder pond. 

IV. Phrases. 

20. To hit it. a. To hit the mark ; to guess the 
right thing ; to make a correct conjecture. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. i. 127 Thou canst not hit it my 
good man. 1391 FLORio_2«^f Fruites 25 G. That is stake- 
money under the line, is It not so? T. Ye,T sir, you hitt it 
right. 1738 Swift 7 -’^/. Conversat. iii, 199 Guess again. . .A 
Girl then. . . You have hit it. i8go Boldrevvood Col. Re- 
Jormer (i8gi) 134 You’ve just hit it there. 

b. (Noiv usually to hit it off.) To agree. 

1634 Strafford Lett, I. 299 Would to God our master 
could hit it with that crown ! 1668 Sedley Blnlb. Card. i. 

i. Wks. 1722 II. 9 You and I shall never hit it. 1780 Mad. 
D’Arblav Early Dia7-y (i88g) II. 291 How do you and the 
great Mrs. Montague hit it off? 1844 Alb. Smith Ad7>. 
Mr. Ledbury xxii. (1886) 66 The respective wives of these 
gentlemen never hit it exactly. 1861 Hughes Toaii Brown 
at Oxf. xi, Tom did not venture to inquire for a day or two 
how the two hit it off together. 

e. To attain exactly to the point wanted; to 
strike the scent in hunting (also hit it off). 

1704 Steele Lying Lover t. (1747) 16 Not ev’ry open- 
handed Fellow hits it neither. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 

ii. 52 To look through every circumstance necessary to be 

considered in the adjusting of this point so as exactly to hit 
it. 18.. Rec. N. Devon Staghounds . Som. Word-bk.) 

The hounds then hit it up the river. Ibid. 68 The hounds 
came to a check, and could never hit it off again. 

21. To hit the mark, the nail, the needle, the pm, 
the nail upon the head, usually fig. 

01450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Now be myn trowthe 
ae hytte the pynne. Proper Dyaloge (1863) 15 Thou 

hyttest the nayle upon the head For that is the thinge that 
they diced. 1380 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 305 Indeede she 
had hit the needle in that deuise. 1397 Morley Introd. 
Mus. 75 That we commonly call hitting the eight on the 
pace, when we come to an eight, and ship vp from it agayne 
to another perfect concord. rti6i3 Overburv Charac., 
Amorist Wks. (1856) 57 To keep Cupid from hitting the 
blacke. 16S0 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 54 This Bow-man 
hat the mark, when the Emperour Constantine turned 
Chi istian. 18^ Mrs. Gaskell_ Wives 4 Dau. (Tauchn.) 1 . 
69 He was rash, .hitting the nail on the head sometimes. 

b. To hit one in the teeth : to reproach one (yvith 
a thing), throw it in one’s teeth (see Tooth), 

22. Hit or miss : Whether one hits or misses ; 
at random, at haphazard, happy-go-lucky. (Cf. 
Hitty-missy.) Also attrib. and suhst. 

1606 Shaks. Tr, 4* Cr. i. iii. 384 But hit or misse. Our 
pioiects life this shape of sence assurnes. 1654 Whitlock 
Zodomin 115 Whose practise in Physick is nothing but the 
Countiey dance, call'd Hit or Misse. 1705 Hickeringill 
Pried-cr. i. (1721) 14 Do we all march towards Heaven hit 
or miss, and by guess? 4873 (Duida Pascarel II. 42 It is 
not the happy-go-lucky hit-or-miss sort of thing that you 
may fancy. 

V. With adverbs in specialized senses. 

23. Hit in. T trans. To thrust in, push in 
with a stroke. Obs. 

a 1400-30 Ate.vander 512 pan wendis jjar-oul a litill worm 
& wald it eft enter, And or scho hit in hire hede a hard 
deth suffirs. 

b. intr. To strike in : see 19 . 

24. Hit off. a. trans. To pioduce or throw off 
with success, 

1700 Congreve Way of World iii. xiii. We hit off a little 
wit now and then, but no animosity. 1822 Mary A. Kelty 
Osneond I. 87 You used to be rather au fait at hitting off 
a sonnet, 

b. To succeed in attaining or getting at or upon. 
(Said esp. of striking the scent in hunting.) 

1678 Drvden Limberhani iv. i. You have hit it off it seems. 
a 1698 Temple (J.), What prince soever can hit off this 
great secret, need know no more. 1749 Fielding Tom 
yones X. vi. It happens to this sort of men, as to bad hounds, 
who never hit off a fault themselves. *813 Sporting Mag. 
XLV. 299 The hounds again hit off the scent. 1879 F. Pol- 
lok Sport Brit, Btrnnah I. 69 We started at daybreak . . 
and soon hit off a trail. 

c. To describe, represent, or reproduce success- 
fidly or to a nicety. 

1737 Waterland Estcharist 81 He has very well hit off 
the Sense, 1831 Macaulay in Life ^ Lett. (1883) I. 233, 
I never saw a character so thoroughly hit off. 1871 Smiles 
Charac. x. (1876) 275 Sometimes he hits off an individual 
trait by an anecdote. 

d. See also senses i b and 20 b, c. 

25. Hit out. ta. trans. To knock out. Obs. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xxi. 386 And ho so hitteji out a 

mannes eye oper elles hus for-tep. 1704J. Pitts Acc, Ma- 
hometans g8, I have hit out the Devils Eyes already. 

•}• b. To bring out, come out with. Obs. rare. 
1S79 E. K. Ep. Dcd. Spenser's Sheph, Cal., He mought 
needes in singing hit out some of theyr tunes. 

c. "ro strike out, elicit. 

1838 Keble Occas. Pap. ^ Rev. (1877) 31 [She] hit out 
the spark which has now become such an orb of poetical 
fame. 

d. intr. To strike out with the fist. Also to 
deal heavy blows at, to attack vigorously. 

1856 Reade It is never too late xv. No ! give me a chap 
that hits out straight from the shoulder. 1873 Pttnek 
10 May 190/1 Mr. Torrens hit out at Mr. Lowe, a 1895 
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Ld. C. E. Paget Auiohiog. vi. (iSg6) i88 A member [of 
Pailiament] ihould hit out seldom but hit hard. 

VI. 28 . Comh, hit-wickeb (Cricket), the act 
of hitting the wicket with the bat or a part of the 
person, by which the batsman is ‘ ont’. 

1773 in Q. Rev. No. 316. 469 [We find] ‘ hit wicket ' [scored 
foi the first time in a match between Hambledon and Eng- 
land 1111773]. 1830 ‘Bat' Ciitkei Man. 47 The hitter is 

given out as ‘ hit wicket 1897 Ranjitsiniiji Cricket xix, 
The umpire at the howlerts end is the proper per.son to be 
appealed to . . in all cases e.xcept those of stumping, hit- 
wicket, and run out. 

Hill, sb. Also 5 bate, 6-8 hitt. [f. Hit v-I 

1 . A blow given to something aimed at; a stroke 
(at cricket, billiards, etc.) ; the collision or impact 
of one body with another. 

Hit ojf (in Hockey), the first stroke, which begins the game. 
1:1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 185 To hymbvyl I go, and 
5eve hym suche an hete That alle the lechis of the londe 
his lyf xul nevyr restore. 1598 Florio, Colto, a blow, a 
stroke, a hit. 1602 Shaks. Ham, v. ii. 292 A hit, a very 
palpable hit. i68r Cotton PRouci. Peak 32 How deep. . By 
tumbling down stones. .Till the first hit strikes the astonisht 
ear, Like Thunder under-ground. 1810 Snorting Mag. 
XXXVI. IQS The navigator could plant but few hits, 1811 
Ibid. XXXVII. 92 He. .can only he denied by a hit down. 
1850 ‘ Bat ’ Cricket Matt, 46 Whatever byes result from the 
hit, go to the hit. 1879 F. Pollok Sport Brit. Burmah 1 . 229 
We , . made some very disgraceful misses, and again some 
very pretty hits. 1893 JVestm. Gas. 22 Feb. ir/2 The annual 
encounter . . at hockey .. Hit off will be at half-past two. 

2 . A stroke of saicasm, censure, rebuke, etc. 

C1668 Roxi. Ball. (1892) VII. 381 'Tis Wit for Wit, and 

Hit for; Hit. 1673 Leigh] Tramp. Reh. 139 His snip- 
snap wit, hit for hit. 1800 Sporting Mag. XV. 265 We have 
leceived a number of hits about the soup or bi-otli shops. 
1873 Helps fyMast. iv. (1875) 102 In Hudihras there 

is a sly hit at the sayings of the philosophers. 

3 . A stroke of good kick which one hits upon or 
meets with ; a fortunate chance. 

i6_66 Pepys Diary i J une, To lament the losse of the oppor- 
tunity of the last yeare, which, .all might have been such a 
hit as will never come again in this age. 1684 'T. Burnet 
Th. Earth t. ^4 A lucky hit indeed, for chance to frame a 
world ! 1704 Churchill Collect. Roy. III. 9/1 One of these 
Hits IS enough to Enrich a Family. 1875 Whitney Life 
Lang. vii. 120 Such words, -which only by a lucky hit gain 
life and a career. 

b. To look to (or mind) one's hits ; to look to 
one’s chances. 

1699 Bentley Pkal. igo He should have minded his hits 
better, when he was minded to act tlie Tyrant, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet, Cant. Crew s. v. Eye, To have an Eye to the main 
Chance, or look to your Hits. 1760 C. Johnston Chrysal 
(1822) 11 , 248 If I mind my hits this trip, I shall be as rich 
as the best of them. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Mar- 
ried xxiW, You had better mind your hits between mamma 
and me. 

4 . A successful stroke made in action or per- 
formance of any kind. 

xSiS W, H. ItiELAnDScribileomauia 157 note, One of Mr. 
Lane s most fortunate hits. i8zg Blackw. Mag. XXV. 399 
Mr. Peel seems to have made a hit in the chief character of 
ShieFs play, r8« Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xxiv. {1879) 
217 His general effect, .was pronounced to he a hit. 

b. A saying that goes to the point; a striking 
and effective expression ; a telling phrase. 

_ 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney (1850] I. i, 18 He suggested the 
introduction of two or three jokes— hits ', I recollect he 
called them— into the speeches of that personage. 1884 Hon- 
Sept, 929/2 The noble speaker had made 
r ^ evening. 1883 Law Times LXXX. to/i One 
of his happiest hits is to brand wire pullers as the chiffon- 
of politics. 

e. A successful guess. 

_ 1832 Gladstone IV. i. 139 A knack of lucky con- 
jecture . . resembling that which solves conundrums, often 
seems to be more successful in its hits than comprehensive 
mental grasp or the closest logical continuity. 

d. Hit off, the act of hitting off (Hit v. 24 c) ; 
a clever representation or imitation. 

*83° J- Badcock in Pooie's Wks. p. xi, The plaudits 
■Which would accompany a successful hit-off of the subject 
under treatment. 

5 . Backgammon, a. A game won by a player 
after his opponent has thrown off one or more men 
from the board, as distinguished ixomsi gammon or 
^ backgammon', see quot. 1888. b. The act of 
hitting a ‘blot* : see Hit w. lo. 

1766 Goldsm, Vic. W, ii, Backgammon, at which my old 
tnend aim I sometimes took a twopenny hit. 1778 C. Jones 
Hoyles Games Itnpr. 171 Two of your Adversary's Men in 
your Tables are better, for a Hit, than anygreate'r Number, 
provided your Game is forwardest. 1836 Lever Martins 
iS A hardly-contested * hit ' of backgammon was 
being fought out. _ i888 Cassell's Bk. Sports ^ Past. 385 
There are three different kinds of wins, viz,, the hit, the 
gammon, backgammon. Theplayer who has played 

all his men round into his own inner table, and by fortunate 
tlmows of the dice has borne all his men, wins the hit. 

6 . An abundant crop of fruit (i.e. one that turns 
out a success), toest. dial. 

1800 Trans. Soc. Arts XVIII. 303 What in the Cider- 
countries IS called a hitt. This . . superabundance of fruit, 
is very destructive to the trees ; for so great a crop weakens 
them very much. i8go Gloucestersh. Gloss., Hit, an abun- 
dant crop of fruit. 

f- Hiqht V., Height; obs. and dial. 

f. It. 

(hitj), V. Forms : 5-6 kycke, hytche, 
mch, 6- hi-tek. [In Promj), Parv., 1440, hyteke-n ; 
in 10-1 7 th c. also without/;, seelT0Hz).’4; app. iden- 


tical in sense ■with early ME. Icche-n. If these ate 
in origin the same word, it is equally difficult to 
explain the loss of h in the one, and its addition in 
the other form. In some uses hitch is equivalent in 
sense to Sc. and north, hatch, with which, if the h 
is original, it may be radically cognate. No re- 
lated word appears in the cognate langs. The con- 
nexion of branches I and II is also uncertain, 

(There does not appear to be any giound for connecting it 
with hick- in hicket, hicenf.)] 

I. To move jerkily. 

1 . irans. To move (anything) as with a jerk, or 
in an abrupt or discontinuous manner ; to shift (a 
thing) a little away or aside. 

CI440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytchyn, or remevyn (H. 
hychyn, P. hytehen, W. hythen), amoveo, moveo, re- 
moveo. a 1329 Skelton E. Rummyng 401 Another than 
dyd hyche her, And brought a pottel pycher. 1639 Fuller 
kloly War 1. xxiii. (1840) 38 Jerusalem.. hath somewhat 
altered her situation, having hitched herself more noith- 
westward. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4 Selv. 122 That the 
spring of the Watch, .should by its bear or elasticity hitch it 
forwards. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley ix. Hitching his cliair 
nearer the fire, 1884 Gilmour Mongols 256 Hitching him- 
self round . . looking at me. 

b. esp. To raise or lift with a jerk. Usually 
with etp. Ong. nautical. 

r833MARRYATP.A’f;«/f^li, So saying, Swinburne hitched 
up his trowsers, and went down below. 1842 Barham [ngol. 
Leg. Ser. ii. Misadv. Margate xix, And then he hitch’d his 
trousers up, as is, I’m told, their use. 1861 Miss Tytler Pap. 
Thonghif. Girls (1863) 38 Ovei-prominent shoulderblades, 
which she had not given over hitching awkwardly. 1865 
Dickens Mut, Fr. ii. i, She hitched this chin up. 1869 
Blackmore Loma. D. iii, She. .hitched her dress. 


2 . Jig. To move or lift as by a jerk into some 
position ; spec, to put (as by an effort) into a story, 
into verse, or the like ; to insert or mention in a 
literary work, esp. by way of exposure or ridicule. 
Sometimes app. associated with sense 5. 

1749 Fielding Tom fpnes vxw. i, Hitch him in distich. 
1779 Sheridan Critic i. i, Now we must appear loving and 
affectionate, or Sneer will hitch us into a story. 1779 J. 
Adams in Fam.Leti.tg&'jG) 355 If. . the letter should be caught 
and hitched into a newspaper, the world would say I was 
not to be trusted with a secret. 1783 V. Knox Winter Even. 
I. II. xiii. 196 The most exalted persons.. cruelly hitched in 
a rhyme, and thrown out to the vulgar. 1803 W. Taylor in 
Ann. Rev. III. 58 Our endowed free schools . . keep down 
the mice of education.. and they hitch into genteel life a 
number of young men, who are lost to industry. 1889 Ser;. 
Robinson Bench 4 Bar 305 A few words hitched in here re- 
garding barristers' clerks may not be thought out of place, 
b. intr. iex passive. 

1733 Pope Hor. Sat. n. i. 78 Whoe'er offends, at some un- 
lucky time Slides into verse, and hitches in a rhyme, Sacred 
to Ridicule his whole life long. <11797 Mason Dean 4 
Squire (R.), I ask his pardon. - At the time He chanc'd to 
hitch into my rhyme. 1803 Foster Ess. iv. v. 185 note. 
Names that may more commodiously hitch into verse. 

3 . intr. To shift one’s position a little ; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks. 

1629 T. AoxtssSemi. Rev.vi. 16 Wks. 758 When . . the place 
of their hope became an Hand, loe now they hitch vp higher 
to the toppes of the tallest trees. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. 
ii. § 52 To ease themselves a little, by hitching into another 
place. 18.. W. Taylor in Attn. Rev., The Belgse ,. were 
hitching westward to make room for the Goths, 1863 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviii. xii. VIII. 35 Slow Fermor.. 
began hitching southward, southward gradually to Posen, 
b. To jerk the body up and down ; to Hotch. 
1310-20 Compl. too late maryed (iBezjSMogallantes. .ren 
After a wentche, and lepe and hytche, Than dogges do 
about a faroweiye hytche. 1571 Satir. Poems Reforon. xxix. 
15 Quhat mervell than thochte chaist forett . .Hichit on >e 
hure so oppinly T 

4 . To ■walk unevenly or lamely; to hobble; also 
{dial.) to hop. 

1513 Douglas .^Sneis iv. xi. 114 The tother . . Hichit on 
furth with slaw pace lyke ane trat. a 1603 Montgomerie 
Flytmg w. Polwart 395 Fra the how to the hight, some 
hohles, some hatches [I error for hitches ; rimes ‘ witches 
bitches ] \ With their inouthes to the moone, murgeons 
they maid. 1755 Johnson, Hobble, to walk lamely or 
awkwardly upon one leg more than the other ; to hitch. 
1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Hitch, to move or walk. Norf. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. v. Surely also Punishment, 
this day, hitches (if she still hitch) after Crime, with frightful 
shoes-of-swiftness I 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hitch, 
to move a short distance in any direction ; to hop. 1874 
Mrs. Whitney We Girls x. 214 She began to bitch along ; 
for walk she wouldn’t, and she didn’t. 

II. To fasten by something that catches. 

0. trans. To catch as 'with a loop, noose, or 
hook ; to fasten, esp. in a temporary ■way (and 
against force acting in one direction). Also dg. 

Graw*. vii. 30 Hitcli, is to 
catch hold of any thing with a rope to hold it fast, or with 
°?p 'i *l*tch the fish-hooke to the Anchors flooke, or 
Garnets of the Slings. 1726 Leoni 
J II. 14/1 Little knobs . . against which the 

rapes were hitched, to prevent their slipping. 1806-7 J. 
TozmsFono Mt^mesfLum, Life (i8z6) rii. xxxiii, Hitching 
the gritty flaws of a black-lead pencil. 1824 
Miss Mitford Vffage Ser. i. (1863) 75 Hitching our shawls 
h! Tour Prairies xix. 162 The 

T^inf ■ ■^'5^'?®® ‘Le running noose of the lariat over his [the 
wild horse s]head by means of the forked stick. 1844 Regul 
4 Ord. Army 331 The tackle is to be hitched on%nd the 
'.Ii? Owen Invertebr. Anim. xiv. 

(roSSJ 303 Sometimes the crab hitches one of its claws into 
some crack or fissure, 1864 Ruskin Arrows ofChace (1880) 


I. 262 A stone under a glacier may he hitched oi Mispcnded 
in tile ice itself for long .spaces, 1870 Gordon Bush Ball., 
Wolf ly Hound •3'3, I hitched niy mare to a tiee. 1872 lOl.LA- 
coMiiE Ch. Bells Devon, Belli Ch. ii. 017 Bells are .sometimes 
cliinied by. .hitching the tope loimd the flight 01 tail of the 
clapper. 1893 Q. [Cofcii] Deleit. Di/chy 2S6 He..liitciied 
this hat upon a peg in the wall. 

h. fig. To catch, arrest (attention, etc.), ni/c. 
a 1764 Lloyd Ruff. Poet Wks. 1774 I. 171 Asg.uuly signs, 
which hang before The tavein or tlie alelioiisc dooi, Hitch 
eveiy pas.sef’.s observation. 1822 Ha/.i.i'i i Talde-t. Kei. 11. 
xvi. (1869) 317 As if the niind were equally hilclied in difli- 
culties and distracted with doubts. 

c. with tip : To harness, yoke ; ahsol. ‘ To har- 
ness a hoise to a vehicle, make ready for driving’ 
{Cent. Dicti). U.S. So hitch to. Austral. 

1870 Emerson Afc. d Solit.,Civiliz, ii.\Vks. (Bolm) III. it 
Now that is the wisdom of a man . . to Iiitcli his wtiggoii to 
a star. 1870 E. K. Hale Ten Times One iv. (Cent.), He 
would hitch up at once and drive over to hilyiia. 1880 
Earl Dunraven in ig(A Cent. Get. Cofi 'I'heie was nolhiiu; 
for us to do hut hitch up our teams and diive liack to settle- 
ments. 1890 IloLDiiLWOOD Col. Reformer iiflui) 127 The 
three leaders was liitehed to, and away we went. 

d. To hitch horses together, also sitort, to hitch : 
to agree, get on well together, ttet in hniinony. 
U.S. colloq. 

1837-40 HAi.iiiUR'iON Clockm, (1862) 117 They [man and 
wife] don't hitcli their horses together well at all. 184a 
Mrs. Claveus p'oresi Lifct iiC (I’aitlelt), I .. luive uuiie 
to drive a spell for this old fellow, but I gues.s we shan’t hilt li 
long, a i860 M'Dlintock Tales (Htutlell), After he puked 
his fist in my face, one election, we never hitclieil hnises 
together. 1862 Lowell Bigloau P. Poems 1890 U, 283 An’ 
so we fin’lly made it up, concluded to hitch huises. 

e. pass. To be yoked ; fig. to be married. U.S. 

1857 Holland Hinl/i XV. 172 Now and then a feller 

gets hitched to a hedge-hog [of a wife]. _ i86z A. Ward His 
Bk. X, If you mean gettin hitched, I’m in ! 

6. intr. To become fastened or caught, esp. by 
hooking on ; to be caught or stopped by some 
obstruction ; to catch on something. Also^g. 

1378 Lyte bodoens tv. xx-x. 487 The leaues .. ende witli 
cla.sping tendrelles, whereby it hilcheth fast and takcthsuie 
hold. 1633 T. James Voy, 25 The Anker hitcht agaiiic, and 
upon the chopping of a Sea, threw the men from the Cap- 
stang. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 167 note. We have 
had instances of the boat’s gunnel hitching under a .stone in 
the tackle. 1855 W. Irving Totir Prairies xx, 'I’lic lariat 
hitched on one of his ears, and he shook it off. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley JV. Africa 383 My descent being arrested by a 
collection of brushwood and rubbish, .which had hitched far 
down in the shaft. 

fig. 1781 Cowper Conversation 108 Set your opinion at 
whatever pitch, Knots and impediments make .something 
hitch. 1828 Scott ^rnl. 18 Feb., Despatched all my shenif 
processe.S| save oiie, which hitches for want of .some papers. 
1864 Bagchot in Nat, Rev. Nov, 31 Their traits were indi.s- 
tmet ; we forgot them, for they hitched on to nothing, and 
we could not classify them. 1891 Newcastle Daily tfrnl, 
23 Mar. s/4 They want marriage, .to be dissolved when one 
party tires of the other or de.sires to hitch on elsewhere. 

7 . Of a horse : To strike the feet together in going ; 
to interfere. (Peril, related to 4. Cf. Hitch sb. 3.) 

1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2128/4 Stolen . . A brown Gelding . . 
all his paces, and hitches a little in his pace. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), To Plitch, . . to knock the Legs in going as a 
Horse does. 

Hence Hitching vbl.sb. (also attrib. as in hitch- 
ing-bar, -clamp, -post, -strap, -weight, i.e. one used 
in tethering a horse) ; Hitching ppl. a. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Hytclunge, or remevynge (v.rr. 
hichynge, hyhehynge), amocio, remocio. 1678 Bunyan 
Welcome to festis^ in Pilgr. (Virtue) 379 The desiie of his 
mind is not to he judged by the slow jiace of the dull beast 
he rides, as by his hitching, kicking, and spurring. 1832 
Examiner Nothing lets down a smart hit so lament- 
ably as a hitching verse or hobbling rhyme. 1882 Nares 
Seamanship (ed. 6) 130 The sail is.. laced to the yard with 
hitching turns. 1884 HarpePs Mag. Dec. 96/2 Every avail- 
able hitching-post [for horses] in sight was taken 

Hitch (hitJ), sb. [f. prec. vb.j 

1 . A short abrupt movement, pull, or push ; a 
jerk. 

1674 tA.EhVRyAx.Bulk SfSelv, 122 Some minute or minutes 
more to bear on towards a second hitch. 1833 Marry at 
Jac. Faithf.xw, Ben.. gives his trousers one hitch, and calls 
for a quartern. 1847 Ansted Anc. World xvi. 401 One 
more great movement of elevation . .acting by successive and 
lepeated hitches, each of small amount. 1862 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. jx. xi. Ill, 186 Noailles. .manceuvres him, liilch 
after hitch, out of Italy, 

U. colioq. A little lift or push up ; ‘ temporary 
a^istance ; help through a difficulty’ (Ogilvie). 

2 . Mimng. A slight fault or dislocation of strata, 

X708 j . C. Compl. Collier (xZ.{S) 39 Sometimes a Pit may 

happen to baue a Hitch or Dipping of the Thill or Bottom of 
the way. 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 679 note, Ahitch 
irii ‘ o a smaller degree. 1837 Penny 

ihe dykes, if not large, are locally called 
troubles, slips, or hitches. 

3 . A limp, a hobble ; an interference in a horse’s 
pace. Cf. Hitch v. q. 

“h as soon undertake 
r ^ has learned in his pace, 

in ^748/4 A bay Mare, .and hath a hitch 

in her Pace. *704 S’teele Lying Lover i. i,With a pert Jirk 
forward, and little Hitch in my Gate like a ScLia.stick 

^"7741 HI- 4? There is still a 
c^sideTcible hitch, or hobble in your enunciation. 

A. dtal. The act of bopping; a hop : cf. Hop shf 3. 
^799 ]• Jefferson Let. to % Boucher 24 Jan. (MS ), I re- 
T ^ ‘be playing at ‘ hitch, .step and jump 
*007 J. Stagg Poems n Hitch step an’ loup some try’d. 
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5 . The action of catching or fastening in a tem- 
poiaiy way, as ou a hook, etc. 

1828 in Wcus'iiiu, 

6 . A coutiivaiice for fastening something, a catch. 

1881 Raymond Ittining Giois., Hitch, .z. A hole cut ituhe 
side-ioch, when this it. .solid ciioui;h, to hold the cap of aset 
of timheis, ijetinitliiig the lug to he dispuiised with. 

b. (Chiefly Naut.) Applied to a noose or knot 
of various kinds, by which a rope is caught round 
or temporarily made fast to some object. See 
ChovE-iin'cii, Diamond hitch, Halp-iutcii, etc. 

1769 [see CcoviMUTCu]. 1832 Makhyat N. Forster -xxix. 
The monitey of a hoy who made her fast . . had made a 
‘ sli/ificrj) hitch’, so away we went, f i860 H. Stuart 
Scaiiia?L's Catech. i What is an admiralty hitch used for? 
For suttiiu; up lower rigging, or heaving turns taut with a 
marling .spike. 1867 F. Francis Anglins ii. (j88o) 65 The 
float.. is fastened on with two half hitches. 1888 Century 
XXXVI. 202/2 An expert packer, versed in the mys- 
teiies of the ‘diamond hitch', the only mr.-ingeinent of the 
ropes that will insure a lo.ad .staying in its place. 1894 
l’iiii,t,iTi>.s-Wor.utY Gold in Cariboo 61 The diamond hitch 
had no mysteries for him, the loops flew out and settled to an 
inch where he wanted them to. 

7 . Ji^. An accidental or temporary stoppage, such 
as is caused by something suddenly getting caught 
or entangled ; an impediment, obstruction. 

1748 H. Wali’olc Lett. H. Mann (1834) II. clxxxvii. 229 
There .seems to be some hitch in Legge’s Embassy. I be- 
lieve we were oveilrasty. 1794 Ld. Malmesiiury in 14^/2 
Keji. Hist. MSS. Contm. App. v. 577 'I'here was some hitch 
in the exeention of our treaty. 1821 J. W. Ceoicer Diary 

3 June in C. Papers (iS8.p, There may be some hitch in the 
arrangement. 187a Bageiiot Physics i5’ Pol. (1876) 172 
When any hitch has arisen in the moral system of the 
human world. 1883 Blanch. Exam. 13 May 5/3 A hitch 
has occurred in regard to the Afghan boundary arrangement. 

Hitchcock, var. of Hickock Obs., hiccup. 
Hitchel, obs. and dial, form of Hatchel. 
Hitcher (hiTjm). [f. Hitch -i--eri.] One 
who or that which hitches. 

1 . A hook for catching hold ; a boat-hook. 

1630 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Wks. i. 64/2 One of them 
tooke a liitclier or long Boate-hooke, and hitched in the 
sicke mans Breeches, drawing him backward. 1727 Philip 
Quarll (1S161 6 Having taken the hitcher of the boat, he 
groped along for sure fooling. 1837 P. Colquiioun Comp. 
Oarsman’s Gieide 17 TJie boat should he brought in by the 
hitcher. 

2 . Coal-mining. A Dianger-on ’. (See quot.1891.) 

1890 Daily Nexus 7 Feb. 3/6 It has surprised everybody to 

find that John Be.ard, the hitcher in the pit,_should have 
escaped so marvolloasly. 1891 Labottr Commission Gloss., 
Hitchers, the men who put the trams of coal on the carriage 
at the pit bottom. 

Hi'tch-pin. [f. Hitch v. -t- Pih.] In a piano- 
forte, The pin to which each stiing is attached at 
its fixed end, opposite to the timing- or wrest-pin. 
Also aitrib., as hitchpin-blocli. 

1878 A. J. Hipicins in Grove Diet. BPis. I. 468 A hitclipin* 
block for the attachment of the other ends of the strings. 
s^ulbid. III. 194 The merit of Hans Ruckeis. .was his., 
boldly attaching the strings to hitchpins on the soundboard. 

Hitchy (hi-tji), a. rare. [f. Hitch sb. or v. + 
-Y.] Characterized by hitches or hitching ; jerky. 
Hence Hitohily adv,, Hitcliiness. 

1872 Howells IFedd. Jonrn. (1884) Things go more 
hitchily the first year than ever they do afterwards. Ibid. 
47 The great object is not to have any bitchiness. 

Hite : see ITight v. 

Hithe, hythe (hai??). [OE. fem.:— OTeut. 

type : not found in any of the other Teut. 

langs.j] A port or haven ; esp, a small haven or 
landing-place on a river. Now obsolete except 
in historical use, and in place-names, as Hytlie, 
Rotherhithe, Lambeth (orig. Lamb-hithe), Hythe 
Bndge at Oxford, Bahlock Hithe on the Thames 
above Oxford. 

£•723 Corpus Gloss, 643 Deconfugione,_ slatione, hySae. 
a 1000 Boetli. Mctr. x.xi. 13 (Gr.) past is sio an hyS. a 1000 
Prose Life St. Guthlac xi. (1848) 54 Cqmon pser pry men 
to pa;re hySe. c rooo Ags. Fs. cvi. 29 [evii. 30] And he hi on 
htelo hype gelaidde. c 1440 Promp. Parv_. Hype, 

where bootys ryve to londe, or stonde, stacio. 1338 Bale 
'Phre Laives 1345 In an oyster bote, a little heyonde queue 
hythe. 1723 Banff Burgh Rec. in Cramond Ann. Banff 
(1893) II. 2ig [The shipmasters crave] ane further reparation 
to be made one Gutherie’s Hyth. 1790 Pennant London 
473 (R.) When the hithe fell into the hands of King Stephen, 
he bestowed it on William de Yptes. 1833 M. Arnold 
Scholar-Gipsy viii, Crossing the stripling Thames at Bab- 
lock-hithe. 1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge I. Introd. ii 
The different hythes or landing-places along the river-bank. 
1897 F. W. Maitland Domesday cj- beyond iSg Plythes out- 
side the walls. 

Hipen, var. Hethen adv. Obs., hence. 

Hitlier (hi" 59 i), adv. and adj. Forms; a. 1-5 
hider, 3-6 hyder, 4 huder, 4-5 Mdir, -ur, 5 
hydir, -ur, -yr, 4-6 bidder, -ir,hydder, -ir, -yr ; 

4 hiper, 5-6 hyther, 5- hither. / 3 . 3 hidere, 
4-5 hidre. 7. 4-5 heder, -ir(e, -ur, -yr, 6 
hedder ; 4 heper, 4-5 hethlr, 5-/ lietlier. [OE. 
hider corresp. to ON. he^ra, Goth, hidrff, f. de- 
monstr. stem hi- (see He, Here') + suffix appearing 
also in L. ci-tra 011 this side. Not known in W Ger. 
exc. in OE. ; but it has been suggested that OS. 
heroS, OHG. herot, in same sense, are of similar 
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origiti. For the later change of d to th (S), cf. note 
to VATHEK.] K. adv^ 

1. 'With verbs of motion (or cognate nouns): To 
or towards this place. (Now only literary; inordin- 
ary speech supplanted by Here q.v., sense 7 ). 

C723 Corpus Gl. 1158 Istuc, hider. £823 Vesp. Ps. Ixxii. 
10. £ itioo VElfkic Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 223 Hnc, hider. 
rtU23 O. E. Chron. an. iioi pe mid unfriSe hider to lande 
fuiidode. c 1203 Lav. 26733 We beoS hidere [c 1273 hider] 
icumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 10313 Nu am i hidir to pe send. 
1388 Wyclif ’John xx. 27 Putte hider thin hond. C1440 
Gencrydes 168 Of my comyiig heder. c 1430 Merlin 39 
Eringe hethir the clerkes. 1350 Crowley Last 'Prump. 93 
Come hither unto me. 1600 Siiaks. A. V. L. it. v. 3 Vnder 
the greene wood tree, who loues to lye with inee . . Come 
hither, come hither, come hither. 1671 Milton Santso^i 
T44S My inducement hithei . 1766 Gray in Corr. lu. NichoUs 
(1843) 63 Till inyieturn hither yesterday. 1849 Macau lav 
Plist. Eng. V. I. 557 Hither . . came news that the fiigates 
had forced a passage. 

fb. (Of the direction of feeling.) Obs. rare. 
1579 J. SiUBBiis Gaping Gul/F, vj, That false Scot pielate 
Rosse, mortall enemy hethcr. 

fe. With redundant to or unto (noith. tiir). 
(Cifrom hence.) Obs. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 7746 Swa many myle, Fi a heven 
tylle hyder. 1382 Wyclif job xxxviii. 11 Vnto hider thou 
shalt come, and no ferthere gon. 

2. To or on this side {of), rare. 

1864 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. xii. ix. IV. 209 At Steinberg . . 
some twenty miles hither of Olinutx. 

■f 3. Up to this point (of time, or of discourse, 
etc.) ; till now, thus far, hitherto. Also with re- 
dundant to (north, till). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 581 Now haf i sceud yow til hider \Gdtt. 
hiper] how [etc.]. C1400 Maunuev. (1839) Y 44 From that 
tyme hidre, the Sowdan clepethe him self Calyffee. 1466 
Edw. IV In Poston Lett. No. 552 II. 282 Sithen the Con- 
quest hither. 1607 Topsell Fo2cr-f. Beasts (1658) 267 
Hither of causes and sickness in general. Now it is also 
meet, that we speak • . of signes whereby sickness is known. 

+ 4 . To this end, aim, or result; to this subject, 
class, or category ; hereto. Obs. 

1538 ’aThmvpn England i. i. 7 Hyther tendythal prudence 
and pollycy. 1561 Daus tr. Bulhugcr on Apoc. Pref. (1573] 
12 S. John hath hyther borrowed all his thinges out of the 
Scilptures ..to .. confirrae his writ! nges hythe scripture. 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ^ Mor. 118 Hither may that speech . . 
he well referred, a 1694 Tillotson Senn. (1743) !• v- ^37 
Hither belong all those texts which [etc.]. 

5 . Phr. Hither and thither. To this place and 
that, in this direction and in that (alternately) ; to 
and fro ; in various directions. [In OE. ; also with 
gen. endings hidres didresh\ So hither and yon 
{yond). dial, and U.S. 

£ 723 Corpus Gl. 2148 Ultroque ciiroque, hider ond Sider 
[MS. hider]. c 888 K. ./Elfred Boeth.x\. § 3 Ac ic ondrtede 
pmt ic pe Isede hidies pidres on pa papas of pinum wege. 
£897 — Gregory's Past. ix. 59 Dtet scip .. Drifen hider 
and Sider. £900 tr. Bisda's Hist. v._ xiii. [xii.] (i8go) 428 
Da ahof ic mine eagan upp & locade hider & geond. af^oo 
Cursor M. 16001 pai iesus ledd .. Bath hider & pider. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 6 g, I sawe hym. .lie 
hyder and thyder. 1621 G. Sandys OvicFs Met, xv. (1626) 
308 Hether and thether still the Spirit strayes, 1787 (jrose 
Prov. Gloss., Hither and yon, here and there, backwards 
and forwards. North. 1821 Galt Sir A. IVylie II. 20 
(Jam.] Noo that they’re hither and yont fiae ane anither. 
1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 34 A Power., that moves 
us hither and thither through the ordinary Courses of our 
lives. 

B. adj. Situated on this side, or in this direction; 
the nearer (of two things, or ends or parts of some- 
thing). Also of time. [Cf. h. citer, citerior.'] 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 299 pere beep tweye 
Spaynes ; pe hyder bygynnep from pe pleynes and valeys 
of Plreneies. .pe 5onder Spayne conteynep pe west partye. 
1377-87 Holinsheu Chron. III. 942/2 On this hither side of 
the riuer. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 722 That Globe, whose 
hither side With light . . reflected, shines. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 53 Lay., the Mold flat upon the hither end of 
the using File. 1850 Merivale /? ow. Entp. (1865) II. xix. 
382 In the wildest districts of the Hither Province. 1863 
Hawthorne Our Old Home 177 On the hither bank a 
fisherman was washing his boat. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue v. 219 A widening divergence separates them at 
their hither end. 

b. sup. Hitherest : nearest. Ohs. exc. dial. 

1462 Mann. ^ Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 562 My master brake 
his hedeiest ponde at Sprottes. And .. lete nat owte alle 
the water. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Hitherest, the nearest. 
Hi'tlier, V. [Elliptical use of adv. = come 
hither i\ intr. To move or come hither ; chiefly 
in pbr. to hither and thither — to go to and fro ; 
to move about in various directions. 

1856 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. 11. 273 Mr, C. always hithers 
and thithers in a weary interminable way. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt xvi. xi. IV. 436 Confused hithering and thithering. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., They come hithering frae all 
parts. 18 . . New Mirror tJA. Y.) III. 96 (Cent.) An old black 
trunk — a companion to our hithering and thithering for 
seven long years, 

t Hi'thercome. Obs. Forms: see Hither. 
[OE. hidercynie, f. hider 'H.vrKmP- cyme Comb j^.] 
The action of coming hither ; advent, arrival. 

c 900 tr. BsdePs Hist. i. iv. (i8go) 32 Da wees fram Cristes 
hidercyme hundteontig and fiftig and six ;5ear. £i200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 Hwu wunderlich was his hider-cume. 
13. . Guy Warm. (A.) 6216 Hou come pou hider, sir Gij ? 
Pine hider-com wil me harm, c Bone Flor, 315 God, 
and seynt Petur of Rome, Yyide yow yowre hedur-come. 


t Hi'theraiiore, Obs. [f. Hithee adv. or a. 

-f More: cf. nexl.J = Hither a. 

1609 Holland tr. Amm. Bfarcell. .xvii. xiv. 99 They came, 
theiefoie .. to the hitherinoie b.nnke of the river. 1610 — 
Camden's Brit. i. 525 In the hithermore or South pait. 
Ibid. 642 The hithermoie is called Tullie .. the faitheimore 
is named Bany. 

Hi'thei’most, a. ? Obs. [f. Hither adv. or a. 
-f -MOST : cf. hindermost, nethermost, uttermost, 
etc.] Situated most in this direction ; iieaiest. 

1363 Golding Cassar So (R.) The cities of the hytheimost 
part of Spain. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. vi. 124 The 
hitherrao.st and concluding extieme. 171Z W. Rogers Voy. 
App. 56 The hithermost of the Rocks. 1864 Carlyle 
Gt. XII. ix. At Steinbeig, his hithei most post, 

Hi'thersi’de, kitlier-side. [Properly two 
words, hither side : see Hither a. Cf. inside, oul- 
sidci\ This side; the neaier side. 

1387 Fleming Contu. Ilolinshed III. 1967/2 Oueitaking 
them three miles on the hitherslde of Haidilo sands. 1670 
Mils ON //Ah Eng. vs. Wks. (1S51) 147 All on the hithersicle 
Humber. 1703 Moxon Blech. Exerc. 31 The Hither-side 
of the Anvil. 1731 Johnson Rambler No, 103 V" 8 On the 
hitherside of the lunar world. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
IV. lii. 52 With a dubious wink on the hither-.side of him. 

d Hithertill, -tills, adv. Sc, and north, dial. 
Obs. Forms : see Hither, [f. Hither adv. + 
Till prep, Ilitherfillshsx?, the adverbial genitive, 
like towards i\ = Hitherto. 

0. a 1300 Cursor M. 3605 pou has hidir-till Gladli don pi 
fader will, c 1340 Ibid. 102S1 (Laud), I haue no child heper- 
tylle. 1367 Ps. li. in Gude t,- G. Ballatis (S, 'T. S.) 129 
Mont Syone..In thrall is hiddertill. 

fl. 1313 Douglas JEneis v. xi. i Thus, hiddirtillis, warrync 
derenys seir Exercit in wirschep of his fadir deir. 1603 
I’hilotus xlvi, Father hitheitils I tiow, haue nane vther 
seine. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 460 Who hitliertills 
had graciously, .provyded for him. 

HitliertO (hi 09 itz?,M"S 3 .itz/:), atfo. {a.) Forms; 
see Hither, [f. PIithee adv. -k To prepi\ 

A. adv. 1 . Up to this time, until now, as yet. 
a 1225 Leg. Kath. 447 Hwucche men pu hauest ihaued 
hiderto to meistres. a. 1300 Cursor M. 4554, I haf soglit. . 
both farr and nerr . . BoL hider-to raoght i noght spede. 1482 
Monk of Evesham lArb.) 24 Verely wele y was hedii to but 
now . ._veiely euyl y am and fele my selfe. 1326 Tindale 
John ii. 3 0 Thou hast kept backe the goode wyne hetheito. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xviii. 93 Except the vulgai be 
better taught than they have hetherto been. 1769 Robfrt- 
SON Chas. R, VII. (1803) 111. 259 The veil under which he had 
hitherto concealed his real sentiments. 1861 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) I. 46 Objects hitherto unknown to Europe. 

1 2 . Up to Ibis point (in discoiuse, writing, aigu- 
ment, etc.) ; thus far. Obs. (or merged in I). 

aizzg Ancr. R. 48 pis is nu 80 uorme dole, pet ich hahbe 
ispeken hideito. 1382 Wyclif ’per. xlix. i Hyderto the 
domes of Moab. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 139 b/s Hyderto 
endure the wordes of the sayd Sermon. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1531) 143 Thus hytherto we haue shewed [etc.]. 
160Z Shaks. Ham, iii. ii. 216 Hitherto doth Loue on For- 
tune tend. 1762 ICames Elem. Grit, xviii. {1833) 278 Hitherto 
of ai ranging single words. 

3 . To this jilace or point in space ; thus far, arch. 
1333 Coverdale Job xxxviii. ii Hither to shalt thou come, 
but no further. 1396 Shaks. i Heti, IV, iii. i. 74 England, 
fiom Trent, and Seuerne, hitherto. By South and East, is 
to my part assign’d. 1694 S. Johnson Notes Past. Let. Bp. 
Burnet i. 64 Hitherto shall ye come and no further. 

’[ 4 :. To this end or purpose; to this subject or 
division ; hereto ; = Hither 4. Obs, 

1637 PocKLiNGTON Siuiday no Babb. 2 Hitherto, if I can 
but hold me bymy text, 1 hope not to fall into impertinences. 
1656 Ridoley Pract. Physick 253 Hitherto belongeth mad 
love. 

B. quasi-at^'. [attrib. use of adv. : cf. theni\ 

1787 Mad. D’Arblay Diary (1842) III. 303 All his hithei to 
offences. 1874 J. H. Newman Tracts fheol, 4|- Eccl. 365 
The hitheito editions. 1883 Green Proleg. Ethics iii. ii. 
207 The hitherto experience of men. 

t Hitliertoward, -towards, adv, Obs. or 
dial. [f. prec. + -ward, -wards.] = ITituerto. 

a 1400-30 Alexasider 3517 As I git haue hediretoward 
heried all my faes. _ 1483 Cai/i. Angt. 185/2 Hydirtoward 
. .hncusqice. 1314 in Burton & Raine Hetuingbro7egh 381 
The custume . . of our Monasterie hethertowardis usyd. 
£ii8z3 Forby Voc, E. Attglia, Hithertaward, towards this 
time, or place. 

Hitheruxito', -n*nto, adv. arch, [f. Hither 
-k Uhto prepi\ = ITitheeto. 

1303 F. Marsin, etc., in Me7n. Hen. ^7/(1858) 233, 1 have 
served the said queen many years, being her grace a little 
child hitherunto. 1379-80 North Phttarch (1676) 595, I 
hithevunto haue done nothing worthy of my self. 1623 Gill 
Baer. Philos, xii. 184 Hitherunto tend those words. 1637 
Cromwell Bp. 21 Apr. in Ca^'lyle, To consider the Provi- 
dence of God, how He hath led us hitherunto. 

Hitherward (bi'S'swqicl), tzfl'w. arch. Forms: 
see Hither. [( 5 e. hiderweard, f. hider FIither 
+ -weard -ward. (In OE. also adjf] 

1 . Towards this place ; in this direction; hither, 
t b. Hitherward and thitherward : see Hither 5. 

a noo O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1085 Menu . . sffidan 
past Cnut cyng of Den-mearcan . . fundade hider-ward, and 
wolde ^e-winnan pis land. £1203 Lay. 30780 pe an hine 
putte hiderward And pe oper hine putte geondward. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 516 Vor the baronie Vor loue him brogte 
hiderward. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (1495) 552 
That reeryth partyes therof hkherwarde and thytherwarde. 
£ 1430 tr. De Iinitatione i. xiii. 14 A ship wipoute gouern- 
aunce is stired hiderwarde & piderwarde. 1593 Shaks. 
3 Hen. VI, v. i. 3 Marching hitherward. 1667 Milton P. 
L. IV. 794 Some infernal Spirit seen Hitherward bent. 1709 
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Loud, Gaz. No. 4561/3 They . . could discern five or six Sail 
more plying hitherward. j86o Hawthorne Marl. Faun 1. 
xvi, Itflows hitherward through old subterranean aqueducts. 
attrib. 1831 Lytton Godolph. Ixi, Their hitherward career. 

2 . On this side {pf^. Also fig, 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 51 Submerging them to the 
hair’s-breadth hitherward of the drowning-point. 1864 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt, xv. xii. IV. 181 Hitherward of Sohr. 
f 3 . Up to this time ; until now ; hitherto. Obs. 
1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 150 For Gyneman was for \)s Ston- 
henge hiderward 3et wro}?. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 

21 A grete Daners felde..pat euer srjjen hiderward Kampe- 
dene men kalle. ^1430 Knt. de la (1S68) 136 The 

raischeef that is befalle sin hedirwarde. 1513 More in Graf- 
ton Chron. (1568) II. 768 From that time hetherward. 

Hi'therwards, adv. arch. [f. as prec. + 

-WARDS.] =pi-ec. 

rizQO Trin. Coll, Horn. 55 Si3e mid winter com hider- 
wardes. C1400 Maundev. (1839) -dv. 154 Fro that tyme 
hiderwardes. 1396 SttAKS. I Hen. IV, iv. i. 89 The Earle 
of Westmoreland . . Is marching hither-wards, a *6z6 Bp. 
Andrewes in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxv. 10 It is told 
here, .that she [righteou.sness] birt looked down hitherwards 
from heaven. 1896 Sir T. Martin Vir?. Mneid vi. 236 
'Twas thy sad image, That drove me hitherwards to make 
my way. 

Hithte, obs. form of Height. 

Hittable (hi'tab’l), a. [f. Hit v, h- -able.] 
Capable of being hit. 

Mod. Cricket-Match Report, He lays on the wood with 
power when a hittable ball comes his way. 

Hitter (hi'tar). [f. Hit v. -t- -er 1.] One who 
hits or strikes, as in boxing, ciicket, etc. Also Jig, 
1813 Sporting Mag. XLI. 33 The advantage of being the 
more effective hitter. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 172 Your blacksmiths are capital hitters. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed.) 7 Nov. 8/4 Writers, .equally remarkable as 
‘ good haters ’ and ‘hard hitters 
Hitter, -ur, var. Heter a. Obs., rough., fierce. 
Hitting (hi'tii]), vbl. sb. [f. Hit v. -f -ing k] 
The action of Hit so. in various senses ; striking, 
impact, collision ; also fig. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hyttynge, or towchynge, 
tactus. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 283 There 
was no hitting of them, a 1742 Bentley Scrm. ii. (R.), ’Tis 
the hitting and collision of them that must make them strike 
fire. iSgi J. Moklev in Daily^ News 27 Oct. 6/3 A hitting 
below the belt, for which I will venture to say 310U won't 
find a parallel in the worst times of our political history 
Hitting,///, a. That hits or strikes; striking 
{lit, and figi). 

1632 Sherwood, V iolent hitting, henrtant. i6gi tr. Emi- 
Uanne' s Frauds Romish Monks 148 It was not any hitting 
or pinching Railjery. 1861 Reade Cloister /f. I. 292 Men 
will shoot at their enemies with the hittingest arm, 

Hittique, ohs. form of Hectic. 

1614 Markham Cheap Husb, i. viii, (1668) 48 The Quartan, 
the Continual, the Hittique. 

Hitty -missy (bi-ti mi'si), adv. {a.) Also 6-7 
hittie-misaie, hit-I misse-I. [app. from hit he, 
miss he, or hit I, miss I •. cf. Willy-ntllt.] Hit 
or miss : see Hit w. 22 ; at random, at haphazard. 

. *SS3 T. Wilson Rhct. 47 h, Young hoyes. .whiche showte 
in the open and plaine feldes at all aventures hittie missie. 
1563 Golding Ovid's_ Met. viii. (1593) 195 The hand of 
prince Meleager Plaid hittiemissie. 1602 Warner Alb. 
Eng. XIII. Ixxvii. (1612)319 Howbeit hit-I-misse-I, when was 
Speculation weake. 1611 Cotgr., Tombant levant, well or 
ill, hittie missie ; here or there, one way or other. 1703 
Hickebingill ( 1721) 238 Hittee Missee, happy 
go lucky, as the blind Man kill'd the Crow, a 182S Fordv 
V oc. E. Anglia, Hiity-missy, at random ; hit or miss. 1897 
F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LXIV. 357/3. 

B. adj. Random, haphazard. 

1885 Pall Mall G. 28 May 3 This hitty-missy, ready-go- 
lucky fashion, 1894 Stead If Christ came to Chicago 338 
The hitty-missy, hugger-mugger fashion, 

Hitwaw ; see Hicktvall. 
t Hity-tity. Obs. [Cf. Highty-tighty : but 
there is no obvious connexion of sense.] Bo-peep. 

1609 B. JoNSON Case is altered iv. iv, If Rachel stand now, 
and play hity-tity through the keyhole, to behold the equip- 
age of thy person ? 

Hitflcity. rare. [ad. L. type *hutlcitds, f. 
hiulcus gaping, split, cleft, f. hidre to gape,] A 
gaping, opening, cleft. 

a i68t Wharton Eclipses Wks. (16S3) 103 That the Moun- 
tains of the Earth are not to be compared to the bigness 
thereof, the equal round ness of the Shadow tells us : Wherein 
we observe no Hiulcity or Cleft, by reason of the Vallies, 
nor yet any part . . extended . . because of the Mountains. 

Hive (lisiv), sb. Forms : i h-ft, 2- hive, (4 
huive, 4-7 hyve, Tieve, 5 hyfe). [OE. hj/fi 
OTeut. type *kiij-z', not preserved elsewhere iu 
Teutonic; prob, related to ON. hiifr hull of a 
ship, and to L. cupa tub, cask. The form heve is 
Kentish.] 

1 . An artificial receptacle for the habitation of a 
swarm of bees ; a beehive. 

Originally made, in a conical or dome-like form, of straw 
or the like, but now often a square box, constructed with 
movable compartments or other arrangements for the re- 
moval of the honey. 

cjzi Corpus Gloss. 133 Alvearia, hyfi. cxooo jElfric 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker 123/16 Canistrum, uel alueariwn, 
hyf.. c 1000 Sax, Leechd. 1. 98 WiJ? 'Sset beon at ne fleon, 
pas yican wyrte. .and gehoh hy to Stere hyfe. a 1132 
O, E. Chron, 20.1127 He wunede eall riht swa drane doS 
on hiue. 13. . Sir Bems {K.) 1408 So faste hii gonne aboute 
him scheue Ase don ben aboute pe heue. c 1325 Gloss W, 


de Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 172 Rusche, hyve \Cambr . MS. 
huive]. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 142 pe here 
delyteth myche in hony, and j>ei-fore he goth to an heve, to 
a swarm of been, & lycketh awey heie hony. c 1460 Toimeley 
Myst. (Surtees) 286 Honey takyn of a hyfe. 1577 B. Googe 
Heresbach's Hiesb. iv. (1586) 179 Some make their Hives of 
Lanterne home, or Glasse. .that they may viewe the mnner 
of their working. 1603 Camden Rem., Poems 7 Out of the 
heues came swarmes of Bees. 1741 Compl. Fain. Piece in. 
515 Any sort of Hive, whether of Straw, Board, or Glass. 
1881 T. W. Cowan Brit. Bce-kpr.'s Guide Bk.yx. (1889) 46 
No hive can be considered complete unless it has some 
arrangement for securing pure honey in the comb. 

2 . fig. A storehouse of sweet things. 

1633 G. FIerbert Temple, Home iv, Must he leave that 
nest. That hive of sweetnesse. 1670 Devout Commnn. (1688) 
143 Whose bosom is the hive and centie of all goodness. 
1798 S. Rogers Ep. to a Friend 14 London hails thee to its 
splendid mart, Its hives of sweets, and cabinets of art. 

3 . iraiisf, a. A place swarming with busy occu- 
pants. 

1634 S. R. Noble Soldier v. iii. in Bullen O. PI. I. 333 Rs' 
Ilgious houses are those hyves where Bees Make honey for 
mens soules. 1647 Cowley Mistr., Wish i,The Crowd, and 
Buz, and Murmurings Of this great Hive, the City. 1784 
CowPER Tiroc. 458 (Jur public hives of puerile resort. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 200 A busy and populous hive, 
in which new wealth was every day created. 1863 P. Barry 
Dockyard Econ. 2 A private shipyard is a hive of industry. 

b. A place whence swanns of people issue ; the 
nursery of a teeming race. 

1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. Iviii. 457 They no longer send 
forth those swarms of people . . which made them be called 
the northern hive. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 2 Both tlie 
Danes and Saxons were undoubtedly swarms from the 
northern hive. 1835 Tiiirlwall Greece I. ii. 54 The hive 
whence the Pelasgian people issued. 

e. The abode of any gregarious domestic animal. 
1641 Baker_CAw«. (1660) 31 Hens, Peacocks, Geese, and 
Ducks bred in and accustomed to bouses, forsook their 
wonted hives, and turned wilde. 1873 * Stonehenge ’ Brit. 
Sports 1. 1, i. § ^ The old hen of each hive or nide. .is always 
anxious to retain her old nest. 

d. spec. A breeding-place for oysters. 

1882 Daily Tel. 18 Aug. 5/1 The ostriculturist has designed 
what is termed a ‘ hive ’ made of limed tiles, to which the 
spat can readily affix itself. 

4 . A hiveful of bees, a hived swarm, 

c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 154 Foo unto hevys 
and enemy is the drane. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 125 
The Commons like an angry Hiue of Bees That want their 
Leader, scatter vp and downe. 1711 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 
2ig [They] seemed to me to be just like a hive of bees work- 
ing and labouring under huge weights of cares. 

b. transf, A swarming or teeming multitude. 
1832-4 De Quincey Cmsars Wks. 1839 X. 168 Those Gothic, 
Vandal, and Frankish hives, who were as yet hidden behind 
a cloud of years. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. i. (1847) 2 
It was here that the great hive of mankind was gathered 
together 1864 Tennyson Boadicea 19 There the hive of 
Roman liars worship a gluttonous empeior-idiot. 

5 . Something of the shape or structure of a bee- 
hive : a. A head-covering of platted straw, b. 
A capsule or case containing many cells. 

1397 Shaks. Lover's Compl, 8 Upon her head a platted 
hive of straw. 1663 Hooke Microgr, 135 Microscopical 
seeds. . For first, though they grow in a Case or Hive often- 
times bigger then one of these . , being not above ^ part of 
an Inch in Diameter, whereas the Diameter of the Hive of 
them oftentimes exceeds two Inches. Ibid. 188 Whether 
the seed of certain Bees, sinking to the bottom, might there 
naturally form itself that vegetable hive, and take root. 1758 
Ch. Lennox Henrietta (1761) I. 73 The shepherdess.. with 
a straw hive on her head, and a tatter'd garment on. 
t 6. ? A contrivance of wickerwork, resembling 
a beehive, used for catching fish. Obs. 

_ 1333-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 7 No. . person. .shal. .take.. 
in..any..net..lepe, hiue, crele..or any other engine. .the 
yonge file .. of any kinde of salmon. 1358 i AAa. c. 17 
§ 3 No., person.. shall. . take Fishe withe any maner of Nett, 
Tramell, Keppe.Wore, Hyvy, Crele, or by any other Engyne. 
7 . attrib. and Comb., as hive-bee, the common 
honey-bee; *1“ hive -cot, a beehive; hive-dross, 
bee-glue, propolis ; hive-evil, a sickness to which 
bees are liable ; hive-honey, honey from a hive ; 
hive-nest, a structure consisting of an aggregation 
of many nests constructed and occupied by a colony 
of birds, such as those of the republican grosbeak 
aiidrepublicanswallow; hive- vine, ‘the partridge- 
berry or squaw-vine, AfzV<r/i£//a repens' {Cent. Diet.), 
t8i6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, (1843) II. 103 The instincts 
that actuate the common *hive-bee. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. _xix. (i860) 411 The admirable architectural powers of 
the hive-bee. 1383 Stahvhurst HEneis i. (Arb.) 31 Lyke 
bees. .Feazeaway thee droane bees with sting, from maunger, 
or ^Jhiuecot. 1638 Rowland Moufet's Tkeai. Ins. 916 Pro- 
polis the Arabians call Kur..theEngfish, *Hive-dross. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hive-dross or Bee-glue, a kind of 
Wax which Bees make at the Mouth of their Hive, to keep 
out the Cold. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1638) 650 If they be 
too many, they bring a sicknesse called the *Hive-evill. 
1633 Walton Angler vi. 140 Take the stinking oil . . and 
^Hiye-honey, and annoint your bait therewith. 

Hence Hi’veless a., destitute of a hive. Hi've- 
ward adv., towards the hive. 

1S7S Herbs, Fruit ReconciliationNIVs,. II. 130 

Like huieless Bees they wander here and there. 1847 Tenny- 
son Princess iv. 181, 1, .less from Indian craft Than heelike 
instinct hiveward, found at length The garden portals. 

Hive (haiv), V, [f. Hive jA] 

1 . trans. To gather (bees) into a hive ; to locate 
(a swarm) in a hive. 


1611 CoTGR., Rucker, to hiue, ni.-ikc hiiies. 161S W. 
Lawson Orch, 4- Card. (1626)2 Your Gaidiier must ..wall h 
his Bees, and hive them. 1796 Peggic Anonym. (1809) 265 
Two swarms of Bees from dhTerent hives uiiiteil, and weie 
hived together. 1844 Gosse in Zoologist II. 607 A ‘gum’ 
or .squaie box to hive the swaim for domestication. 

2 . transf. and fig. To slielter as in a hive ; to 
afford shelter to, as a hive docs ; to house snugly. 

C1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps, i.vii. i, Loid. .Hide me, hive 
me as thine owne Till those blasts be overblown. 1610 B. 
JoNSON Alch. III. ii, So hive liim In the swan-skin coveilid, 
and cambiio sheets, Till he work honey and wax. 1812 W. 
Taylor in Monthly K ev. LX V 1 1 . 529 T'he successive swarms 
of sharpers, which that city has hived, aie notoiiou.s. _ 

3 . To hoard or store up, as honey, in the hive. 
1380 Golding in Barct's Abu. To Rclr. Ava, Of fewer 

Tungs the flowers hyued bee, In one sweete iuice to sente 
the tiiine of thee, a 1639 Cleveland (J.), He .at Fuscara’.s 
sleeve arriv’d Whcie all delicious sweets me hiv’d. 1816 
Byron Ch.Har. in. evii, The othei, deep and slow, c,\.l)aust- 
ing thought, And hiving wisdom with e.ach sUidious ye.n. 
1821 — Sardan. iv. i. 312 Happier than the bee, Wliicli hives 
not but from wholesome flowers. 1868 G. Dui f Pol. Suiv. 7 
It pleased M. Marc Monnier..to hive up an enormous mass 
of information. 

4 . intr. To enter the hive, take to llie hive, as 
bees. b. To live together as bees in a hive ; also 
transf. to lodge together. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. v. 4S Drones hiue not with me, 
Therefore I part witli him. 1633 H. V WCHMS-Sik-V .'icint. 
I. Plan 11858) 128 Where bees at night get home and liive, 
1723 Pope ZeL to Blount 13 Sept., We are.. forc’d to.. get 
into wanner houses and hive together in cities. 1871 J. 
Miller Songs Italy (1878) 81 Then I .should hive within 
your hair, And I should bide in gloiy there. 

5 . intr. Hive off: To swaim off like bees. 

rti8s6 in Olmsted Stave States ii. (1861) 38 ‘This way, 

gentlemen — this way 1'. .and the company immediately hived 
off to the second establishment. 1864 Cornh. Mag, Nov. 6ji 
These emigrants are pari of the swarm which annually hives 
off from the west. 

Hence Hiving vbl. sb. (also attrib^ ; Hiver, one 
who hives (bees). 

1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. iv. (1386) r8sb, For 
commonly in the tenth yeere after their first liiving, the 
whole stocke dieth. 1627 W. Sclateu Exp. 2 The.ts. (1629) 
265 'I'he Church of no time may affoord liiuing for diuiies. 
1707-12 Mortimer Husb. (J.1, Let the hiver drink a cup of 
good beer, and wash his hands and face therewitli, 1844 'Pup- 
per Crock of G. xxiii,With all her hiding and hiving pi opejisi- 
lies, 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights ^ Ins. v. 25 All niy hiving- 
up of what I am to gather. 

Hives (haivz),jA//. Also hyves. [Origin un- 
certain. Usually connected with Heave v., ‘ be- 
cause hives appear above the skin’ (Jamieson); 
but this derivation is difficult phonologically.] 

‘ Any eruption on the skin, when the disorder is 
supposed to proceed from an internal cause ’ (Jam.) ; 
applied to red-gum or Strophulus, chicken-po.x, 
nettle-rash ; also, inflammation of the bowels or 
Enteritis {Bowel-hives), and inflammation of the 
larynx, croup, or Laryngitis. 

c 1500 Roull's Cursing 47 in Laing Sel.^ Rem. Pop. Poetry 
vycoAjFfluxis, hyvis,orhuttit ill, Hoist, heidwark, or fawin ill. 
1713 Bowel-hyve [see Bowel sb. 6]. 1734-64 Smellie Mid- 
avif, A child .. struck out all over the body with small red 
eruptions! which in London the nurses call the red-gum, 
but in Scotland is termed the hives. 1823 Brocket!', Hives, 
•water-blebs, an eruption in the skin. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hives, a popular name for the globular species of Varicella, 
or chicken-pox. . also, any skin eruption ; also, a synonym of 
Urticaria ; also, a name for Croup. 1893 Northumbld. Glass., 
Z/zw, an inward feeling of enlargement. There are ‘ chest 
hives ‘ bowel hives etc., descriptive of an inward heaving 
or swelling. Hives are not usually outward eiuptions, but 
when so they are commonly called het hives — hot heaves or 
hot spots. 

t Hivie-skivy, ? tzt/zi. Obs. rare~^. ? = Hurry- 
scurry, helter-skelter. {Or Isb.: see quot.) 

1646 Butcher Surv. Stamford x. (1717) 76-7 The bull is 
turned out of the alderman’s house ; and then hivie-skivy, 
tag and. rag, men, women, and children, .with all the dog.s 
in the town, promiscuously running after him -with their 
bull-clubs. 

Hizz (hiz), V. Now rare. [Echoic: cf, hiss, 
whizz.'] intr. To make a hissing or whizzing 
noise. Hence Hi'zzing vhl. sb. raxAppl, a. 

*583 STANVHURsr AEneis etc. (Arb.) 137 Three watrye 
clowds shymring toe the craft they rampyied hizing. 1398 
Barret Theor. Warres v. v. 167 _To passe amid the hizzing 
bullets. i6o3_Shaks. Lear in. vi, 17 To haue a thousand 
with red burning spits Come hizzing in vpon ’em. 1633-87 
H. More Antid. Ath. App. (1712) 221 If we spit upon .. 
metals . .heated . . they will make the spittle hizze and bubble. 
121716 South Serm. (1717) VI. 307 Hearing Bullets hizzing 
about his Ears. 1876 Smiles S’c. Natur. ix. (ed. 4) no The 
otter, polecat, stoat and weasel have a knack of blowing or 
hizzing^ ■when suddenly come upon. 

i" Hizzlc, V. Obs. In. 6 hlzle. [f. prec. with 
dim. suffix -LE.J intr. =prec. 

*583 Stanvhurst AEneis in. 81 A prosperus hizling Of 
blast, puffing on sayles dooth summon vs onward. 

Hizzy, Sc. and north, dial, form of Hussy. 
H’m, hm, int. See Hem int., Hum int. 

^34 Thackeray Rose ^ Ringx, See it be done, or else, 
— h’m 1 — ha ! — h’in ! mind thine own eyes 1 

tHo,J< 5 .^ Obs. Also I h6h, pi. Ii6s. {O^-hSh, 
h 6 \—*hanho-, not found in the cognate langs., but 
recognized as the primitive of which heel\—*'hAhil 
‘.—*hanhil- is a deriv. : see Heel; also Hoe sb.'^, 
Heugh, Hough j^j.] The heel. 
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c 1000 /Ei.fric Gen. iii. 15 Heo tobryt ])in heafod and )ju 
syrwsl onjcan hyi-e ho. ciooo Aj^s. Ps. (Spelm.) Iv. 6 lios 
mine [Fw/. Ps. hclspui'an mine, Thor/>e hffilun mine], c 1000 
A,i^s. Gosfi. John xiii. iS Se |)e ytt hlaf inyd me ahef)>hys 
ho [Lind, hel] on?;uan me. c f^aa St. Mar^arctc x(io He 
3enedc & gan his ouere chcoke oner hiie hened do, & his 
ny!:)ere cheolte bynet)e at hire ho, & for-sual? .so ))is maide. 

JSo int.^ and sb.-^ Also 4-6 hoo, (6 Koo, 
hoha), 6-7 h.oh., 6 9 hoa. [A natural exclama- 
tion. Not recorded in OE. j cf. ON. 7 id ‘int., also 
a shepherd’s call ’.] A, int. 

1 . An exclamation expressing, according to into- 
nation, surprise, admiration, exultation (often ironi- 
cal), triumph, taunting. 

a 1300 Cursor Af. 12129 ‘ Ho ! ’ [Giiit. 0 ho !] all ban cun 
bai cii, ‘ Qua herd cuer sua gret fevli ’. 1399 Siiaks. Much 
Ado II. i. S05 IIo now you strike like the hlindman. ax 6 z^ 
— fC/iit. ‘John Combes in Aulirey Line.s, ‘ Hoh ! ’ tiuoth the 
Devill, ‘ 'Tis my John o Combe’. 1783 Ijiirn.s Joitj' Begi;ars 
Air iv, Sing, ho, iny braw John Highland man I 1808 
Scott Alarm, ii. .x-viv, ‘ Ho ! shifts slie thus? ’King Henry 
cried. 1830 Tcnny.son Poems, Png. iVar S'ong, Shout for 
England ! Ho ! for England ! George for England 1 

2 . An exclamation to attract attention. 

(' 1430 Lydg. Alin. Poems (Percy Soc.) 107 Then hyed I me 
to lielyngsgate ; And one cryed, ‘ hoo 1 go we hence ! ’ 
137S tiA.scoicNK Pr. Pleas. Keuilw. Poems i86q II. 97 Ido, 
I'lcdio ; Eccho, lio, where art thou, Eccho, wheie? 1383 
Hor.i,viiANn Campo di J'ior 327 Hoe boye, wheie is your 
maisterV 1S96 SilAics. Merck. P. it. vi. 25 Hoa !_ who’s 
within ? 1611 Bini.n Isa. Iv. i Ho, euery one that thiisteth, 

come ye to the waters. 1678 Hunyan Pilgr. 1. 85 Then said 
Christian aloud. Ho, ho, So-ho ; .stay and I will bo your 
Companion. At that Faithful looked behind him. 1788 
Wi'sci.Y IPhs. (i 872)VI. 303 Ho ! Art thou one who readest 
these words? i8zo Shelley Gidipns ii. ii. 116 Hoa 1 hoa ! 
tallyho ! tallyho ! ho ! ho ! Come, let us hunt these ugly 
badgeis down. 183a Macaulay ./Jr/Jr/ufm 28 Ho ! gunneis, 
fire a loud salute ; ho ! gallants, diaw your blades. 1833 
M. Scott 'Pom Cringle (1839) AA ‘ ship, ahoy ! ’ 

‘ Hillo 1 ' was the reply. 1864 Bai.lantyne Lifeboat (ed. 2) 
99 Ho 1 comrades, look alive, here comes the lifeboat 1 
b. After the name of a thing or place to which 
attention is called ; used by boatmen, etc., to call 
attention to the place for which they are starting ; 
hence, generally, with a sense of destination. 

1393 Perlc Chron. Edw, I, Wks. (Rtldg.) 409/1 A Cfy of 
‘ We.stw.ard, hoi’ Q, Elino 7 ‘. ‘ Woman, what noise is this 
I hear ? ' Potter's IV/fe., ‘ It is the watermen that call for 
passengers to go westward now.’ 159S Shahs, folm in. 
lii. 73 On toward Callice, hoa. 1601 — Twel, N. iii. i. 146 
Then Westward-hoe; Grace and good disposition attend 
your I.adyship. 1747 {.title) A Race for Canterbury or Lam- 
belli. Ho 1 1833 iCiNGSLEV JVestw. Hot (1874) 9 Thou too 

shalt forth, and westward ho, beyond thy wildest dreams. 
1881 Hindley Cries Land, 141 Each night round Temple- 
Bar she plie.s. With Diddle Dumplings, no 1 

3 . As a call to animals, with various senses. 

1878 Cnmhld. Gloss,, Ho , . . a word used in guiding horses 

to the left ; come hither. Ho Bye, . . stand out of the way. 
1881 Oxfordsh. Gloss., Ho I ho ! 0. word used to call sheep 
to their food. , , , , . 

4 . Repeated, /lo! hoi or hoi hoi hoi, it expresses 
derision or derisive laughter. 

[0 1130 VitaSt.Godrici (Surtees) 334 Quibus ille, Ho 1 Ho 1 
Si in veritate tarn pulcbra fuisses, quam extevius appares.] 
I33Z Huloet, Ho, ho, a voice of wondringe or disdaminge, 
hid. 1373 J. Still Gamm. Gnrton ii. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley 
III. 205 Did not the devil cry, ho, ho, ho? 1390 Shaks. 
Aliiis. N. in. ii. 421 Ho, ho, ho ; coward, why com'st thou 
not ? 1627 Drayton Nymphidia Wks. 1733 II. 461 Hoh, 
lioh, quoth Hob, God save thy grace. 1763 Bickerstaff 
Love in Village i. vi. Serve the king, master ! no, no, I pay 
the king, That’s enough for me. Ho, ho, ho 1 i8zo Scott 
Monast. v, ‘ Ho I ho 1 ho 1 ' and he shook his portly sides at 
his own jest. 1893 M. E. Francis Daughter of Soil 70 Ho ! 
ho ! ho f Twenty-two— did you ever hear o’ sich a tale ? 

5 . With other interjections. 

See also Gf.e-/w / IIeigh-ho 1 Hey-ho! Holla Ao/ Hollo 
/w / 0 HO ! Ok HO ! So ho 1 Wa ho ! What ho t Wo ho I 
Yo HO ! etc. 

1792 Ch. Smith Desmond II. 43 Hohoop, hohoop. New- 
minster, it is time to go, my lad — come, let us be off. 
1821 Blachw. Mag. X. 35/1 Ho, spy 1 is chiefly a summer 
game. Some of the party of boys conceal themselves, and 
when in their hiding-places call out these words to their 
companions. 1879 Marzials Song, Twickenham Ferry, 
O-hoi-ye-ho, Ho-ye-bo, who’s for the ferry? 1892 Daily 
News 26 May 3/2 Five more explosions followed. Each 
time the miner, .uttered bis warning,’ Ho — Ho— Ho — Hoy’i 
and each time it felt as if the 1,200 acres of rock shook and 
trembled with each successive explosion. 

^ 6. Cockney for 0 , Oh. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge III. 403 * Ho rnaster, ho mim 1 ’ 
cried Miggs. . ‘ Ho what a cutting thing it is ’. 

B. sb. A cry of ‘ho’, in any of the prec. senses. 
(Some instances may belong to the next.) 
c 1386 Chaucer Kni.’s T. 1673 An heraud on a Scaffold 
made an Oo [4 MSS. hoo] Til al the noyse of peple was 
ydo. It 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 263 Atour the wattir [they] 
led him with great hoo Till hyr awin hous with outyn ony 
hoo. c 1480 Cri. of Love 270 A messenger, .from the king, 
which let commaund anon, Through-out the court to make 
an ho and cry. 1333 BELLENDEN Z-izy i. (1822) 30 Quhen 
the serjandis had, with thair noyis and hohas, wamit the 
Albanis to here the kingis concioun. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 
V. Iii. 18 With a hey, and a ho, and a hey nonino. 

Ho, and sb.^ Also 4-6 hoo, 0 hoa, 6—7 
hoe. [a. OF. ho halt I stop !] 

t A. int. A call to stop or to cease what one is 
doing. To say or cry ho : to stay, cease, check one- 
self, Obs. (It is often impossible to separate the 
interj. from the imperative of Ho 0.2) 

13.. Gaw. cj- Gr. Nnt. 2330 fer-fore, hende, now hoo! 


C1386 Chaucer Knils T. 848 This due.. pulled out a swerd 
and cride hoo, Namoore vp on peyne of lesynge of youie 
heed. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 201 Of golde he shulde such 
plente Receive, till he saide ho. 1408 in Rymer Fccdera 
VIII. 340 Emisso per Nos Silentii Vocabulo consueto, 
scilicet, Ho, Ho, Ho (quod est) Cessate, Cessate, Cessate. 
c 1310 Barclay Atirr. Gd. Manners (1370) F ij b, The sacke 
without bottome which neuer can say hoo [rime gape for 
moo]. 1333 CovERDAiE Prov. XXX, IS There be thre thinges 
that are neuer satisfied, and the fourth saieth neuer hoo. 
1377 Stanyhurst Descr. Irel. in Holinshed (1587) II. 26/2 
They would not criehoa here, but sent in post some of their 
covent to Rome. 1631 R. H. Arraigmn. Whole Creature 
.xiii. § I. 17s To satisfie this all-devouring Minolaure, till it 
cry Hoe, or enough. 

b. A call to an animal lo stop or stand still. 

1828 Wedster, Ho, a word used by team.sters in stopping 
their teams .. This woid is pronounced also who, or Invo. 
1894 A. J. Stuart-Wortlcy III Many a one [dog] is 

spoilt by being .so used to the sign and the ejaculation of 
‘ Ho 1 ’ that he does not believe in the necessity of standing 
steady unless he hears it. Ibid. 112 The keeper, .sees the 
dog drawing on birds, and immediately up goes his hand 
and ‘ Ho ! ’ lie shouts. 

B. r/j. Cessation, hall, panscjintermission; limit. 
Withouten ho, without stopping, straight on ; no 
ho, no cessation, end, or limit; out of all ho, out of 
all bounds of moderation. Ohs. or dial. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyltts ii. 1034 (1083) pan gan he telle 
his wo. But pat was endeles with-outen ho [v.r. hoo]. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 406 To the herrold [he] said syne 
with outyn ho. 1323 Ld. Burners F'roiss. II . cxlii. 396 There 
is no hoo bytwene them as longe as speares, swordes, axes, 
or dagers wyll endure, c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon xil. 73 
He loued the faire maid of Fresinglield once out of all hoe. 
1597 1 ^- Eruce Let. in Wodrow Life (1843) 167 If they 
could have keeped any hoe or measure in their crooked 
course. 1684 Littleton Lat. Diet., To have no ho, modum 
tenere nullum. Ibid., Out of all ho, immodice, 1711 Swift 
yrnl. to Stella Lett. 1766-8 III. 135 When your tongue 
runs, there’s no ho with you. 1818 Todd s. v., Mr. Malone 
[d. 1812] says, it is yet common in Ireland : as, there is no ho 
with him, i.e. he knows no hounds. 182S Craven Dial., s.v. 
Theie is ‘ no ho with him’, he is not to be restrained. 

Ho, ini?‘ A sailor’s cry in heaving or hauling : 
see Heave ho ; also How int. 

Ho, rare. [f. Ho intf- : cf. ON. hSa ‘ to 
shout ho ! or hoy ! ’ (Vigf.)] intr. To cry ‘ ho ’. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. X. 61 But hoen [». rr. heon, howen 
howlen] on hym as an hounde and hoten hym go )jennes. 
1644 Quarles Sheph. Orac. iv, N. Ho, Shepheard, ho. 
P. I prithee leave thy hoing. 

t Ho, iy .2 Ohs. Also 5-6 hoo. [f. Ho 
taken as the imperative of a vb.] intr. To cease, 
stop, pause. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 103 Till that men comen to the 
gates Of paradi.s, and there hq. a 1400-30 A lexauder 2835 
For-bi hoo with pi hautes & pine vnhemed wittis. 14.. in 
Archmol. LIV. i. 166/184 Here of herbys wul y ho. c 1430 
Pol. Rel <$• L, Poems 195 Wfianne )>ou art tau3t bat jjou 
schiildist hoo Of sweering. CX300 Maid Emlyn 411 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. g6 Naye there do I ho. 

Ho (hifii), dial. [A recent spelling of the 
OE. vb. hogian, ME. hoje, howe : see How, Howe 
V, Cf. Hoe jA3] intr. "To care, be anxious, long. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Ho. To ho for anything, to 
long for any thing. Berks, 1847-78 Halliwell, Ho . . to 
long for anything ; to be careful and anxious. West. 1874 
T. Hardy Madding Crowd II. 289 To ho and hanker after 
thik woman, Isle of Wight Gloss., Ho. xZZZBerksh, 
Gloss., Ho, to long for ; to care greatly for. 

Ho, obs. f. l^^pron., How, Who; var. FIeo, F ir 
prons. Obs., O adv., ever ; see also Hose. 

11 Hoaetziu, h.Oatzilx(hdk,£e-ktsin,hJ«ise-tsin). 
Also hoazin, [Said to be the native name, derived 
from the ‘ harsh grating hiss which is the voice 
of the bird.] A remarkable bird, Opisthocoimis 
hoazin, or 0 , cristalus, native of tropical America, 
considered to be the type and sole member of a 
group named by Huxley Heteromorphm. 

1661 Lovell Hist, Attim. ^ Alin. Introd. 5 Birds, which 
are . . exoticks, or outlandish, chiefely the American, and 
they are terrestriall ; as .. hoaetzin .. hoactli, heatototl. 
1678 Ray Willnghby's Onnth. 389 Its use in Physic recom- 
mends the bird Hoaetzin, that utters a sound like its name. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoaetzin, a Bird of the Bigness 
of a Hen, which feeds chiefly on Serpents, and is thence 
call’d by our Sea-men, the Snake-eater of America. 1889 
Athemeiim 2 Mar. 284/2 Mr. Sclater exhibited specimens 
of the eggs and chicks of the hoatzin , .from . .British Guiana. 
1893 Westm. Gaz. 27 Nov. 7^1 Dr. Bowdler Sharpe . . men- 
tioned the hoatzin or_ reptilian bird, which builds its nest 
just above the water line, near lakes and rivers; the chicks 
have little claws or hooks on the end of their unfledged 
wings, with which they can climb up out of the flood if it 
threatens the security of the nest. 

Hoage, obs. f, hoja, EIho ja, a teacher. Hoaky, 
var. of Hockey 1 , harvest-home. Hoald, dial. f. 
Hold. Hoale, obs. f. Hole, Whole. Hoam, 
dial, var, of Home. 

Hoaming,///. a. Obs, ox dial. Origin, and 
meaning uncertain. 

The word in Dryden (though so in all the early edd. e. g. 
1670, 1674,^ i6go, 1701, etc.) has been conjectured by many 
to be a misprint or error, and was altered by Scott in his 
2nd. ed. (1821) to faasning ; others conjecture coammg for 
combing. But Iioamingvz supported by the Echavd quot. 
(unless the expression was merely taken from Dryden). 
Identity with the reputed Whitby use is for many reasons 
doubtful : cf. Home v. Richardson understands it as ‘a 
humming at booming ztz.' . Cf. also Loom v. (to move), 
1670 Dryden & Davenant Tempest 1. i, Vent. What a Sea 


comes in. Must. A hoaming Sea ! we shall have foul 
weather. 1694 Eciurd Plautus, lindens 164 Now ’tis such 
a hoaming Sea, we’ve little hopes o’ Sport ; and except we 
light o’ some Shell-Fish [etc.]. [Cf. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., 
‘The tide comes hoaming in flowing in. Heeaming 
{H eeaming or Vamming, aiming homeward),] 

Hoan, -e, Hoape, obs. ff. Hone sb. and v., Hope. 
Hoar (hoaj), a. and Forms: a, i Mr, 3-5 
hor, (3-4 heor, 4 hoer), 4-5 boor, 4-7 bore, 

6 Aa hoir, 6-7 boare, (Jwhore), 6- boar. / 3 . 
north, and Sc, 4-6 bar, bare, 5-6 bair, -e, 6 hayr. 
7. 3 beer, 4-5 beer. [OE. hdr= OHG. htr ‘ old 
hence ‘venerable, august’ (mod.G. hehr august, 
stately), ON. har-r hoary, old OTeut. *kniro-z, 
usually referred to an OTeut. *hai-, pre-Teiit. *koi- 
to shine.] 

A. adj. 1 , Grey-haired with age ; venerable, 
a. Bcozutdf {Z.) 1307 pa wms frod cyning, bar hilde-rlnc, 
on hreon mode, c 1290 St. Brandan 265 in A. Eng. Leg. I. 
226 A fair old man and swibe hor. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
xvi. 173 panne mette I with a man .. As here [v.rr, hoor, 
hoer, neor] as an hawethorne. c 1386 Chaucer A'Icreh. T. 
220, I feele me nowhere hoor but on myn heed. 1470-83 
Malory Arthur ii. xvii, An old hore gentylman. 1390 
Spenser F. Q. i. x. 3 Through wisedome of a matrone grave 
and hoar. 1723 Pope Odyss. vin. 112 A countless throng, 
Youth and hoar age. 1847 Longf. Ev. r. Prel. 4 The murmur- 
ing pines and the hemlocks . . Stand like harpers hoar, with 
beaids that rest on their bosoms. 18S1 Jefferies Wood 
Alagic II. iv. loS A very old hare, quite hoar with age. 

|8. <11400-30 Alexander 4996 ‘Behalds now’, quod l>is 
hare man. 1360 Rolland Crt. Ventts iv. 661, I was sa auld 
ane man and hair. 

2 . Of colour : Grey, greyish white. 

a. csp. Of the hair, head, or beard : Grey or white 
with age. 

_ a, c 1290 y. Eng. Leg. I. 368/66 His herd is long and sid 
i-nou3, and sum-del hor a-mong, cx-^ Sir Fermnb. 1580 
Al for elde ys hor pyn her. 1382 [see Hoarhead]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. iii. (149s) 108 Thei haue soone 
hoore heeres. 1482 Alonk of Evesham (Aib.) 33 The heere 
of his hed was whoie. 1583 Studbes Anal. Abus. ii. (18S2) 
43 Their old age, their hoare haires, their blindnesse. 1611 
Bible Isa. xlvi. 4 Euen to hoare haiies will 1 cary you. 
1652 T. Hodges Hoary Head Crowned 23 His hoar head 
bring thou down to the grave with blood. 1798 Colebidcc 
Anc. Mar. vir. xxiv; Whose beard with age is hoar. 1820 
Keats Isabella xlviii, So she kneeled, with her locks all hoar. 

C1340 Cursor M. 3313 (Faiif.) His herds was side, his 
heued hare. 1313 Douglas AEiieis ix. x. 33 The steyll 
helmys we thrist on hedis hayr. 

b. Of the frost which feathers objects with white, 
and objects so whitened : see FIoae-pbost. 

a. a xooo Andreas 1260 (Gr.) Hrim and forst hare hild- 
stapan. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 35 As 
it sheweth in Ice and Frosts hore. 1383 SrANVHURST.rS'Mfiw 
IV. (Arb.) 103 His beard with froast hoare is hardned. 1396 
Spenser F. Q, iv. xi. 46 Like to the hore Congealed title 
drops which doe the morne adore. 1783 Burns Visieni 11. 
xiv, When the North his fleecy store Drove thro' the sky, 
I saw grim Nature’s visage hoar Struck thy young eye. 

js. fi4So Henrvson Alor. Fab, 56 Both hill and holt 
hailled with frostes hair. 1313 Douglas Mneis vn. Prol. 
42 With frostis haire ourfret the feildis standis. 

c. Of colour simply. 

<1900 Cynewulf Judith 328 Helmas and hupseax hare 
hyrnan. <11000 Wanderer 82 in Exeter Bk., Sumne se 
hara wulf deaSe gedffilde. a 1000 Boeth. Aletr. v. 25 Of 
clife harum. 13. . K. Alts. 5031 Hi ben hore al so a wolf. 
1332 Huloet, Hore, oi- whyte graye, canus, 1372 Bossf.- 
v/Ei-x. Arynorie ii. 69b, The Pellicane fementlye loueth her 
byrdes, Yet when they bene haughtie, and beginne to waxe 
hore, they smite her in the face. 1727-46 Thomson Frrwrjwev 
1601 Island of bliss !..all assaults ] 3 afHmg, as thy hoar cliffs 
the loud sea-wave. 1812 J. Wilson Isle of Palms in. 569 
Folded up with blossoms hoar. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter 
Foetus I. 9 Her leaves are glaucous green and hoar. 

'I' 3 . Used frequently as an attribute of various 
objects named in ancient charters as marking a 
boundary line. Obs. Hence in many place-names. 
See also Hoae-stone. 

The meaning may have been ‘ grey ’ simply, or with lichen, 
and so ‘ grey with age ’, ‘ old, ancient '. Some have conjec- 
tured however (see Archseologia XXV. 33) that hoar ‘by 
itself expresses a frontier or peninsular station ’. 

994 in Kemble Cad. Dipl. III. 279 Of Sam haran hssle on 
earnhylle middewerde. 999 Ibid. 313 Of San haran stane 
on Sonne haran wiSig. 1005 in Dugdale Monast. A-ngl. 
HI. II Fram Egceanlaea to bam haran wipie. a 1079 O. E. 
Chron. (MS. D) an. 1066 [He] com him to genes set pmre 
haran apuldran, 1298 in Arched. XXV. 35 Exinde usque 
ad Horeapeldre. [Cf. the place-names Horethorne Down, 
Somersetsh., Hore Cross, Staffordsh., Hoar Grounds, Hoar 
/’nzv^jWarwicksh. , Hormead, Herts., Horridge, Gloucester- 
sh., Harestanes, Hartree, Harewood, Harwood, Scot!,, etc. 
See A rchsologia XXV. 30-60.] 

4 . Of trees, woods, or the like : Grey from ab- 
sence of foliage j showing the bare grey stems. 

In later use a more or less traditional epithet, esp. in the 
alliterative phrase holts hoar, which referred perhaps to 
the grey lichen with which aged tree-trunks are clad, and 
thus combined the notion of old, ancient. When said of 
mountains the primary reference is to colour, which in later 
use is sometimes lost. 

a. 13. . Gant), Gr. Knt. 743 Of hore okez ful hoge a hun- 
dreth to-geder. <11400 Istmibras 167 The floures of the 
thorne. Up-one those holies hore, c 1430 Lydg. Compl. Bl. 
Kni. 119 In the parke, and in the holtes hore. 1333 Eden 
Decades 132 The herhes waxe wythered. .and the medowes 
become hore. 1390 Spenser/". Q. i. iii. 10 Under the steepe 
foot of a mountaine hore. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 55 From 
the side of some hoar hill. Through the high wood echoing 
shrill, a 1630 Flodden F. 214 in Percy Folio I, 327 Under- 
neath the holtes so whore. 
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a 1400 Sir Perc. 23Q Fyftene wynter and mare He 
dtiellede 111 those holtes hare. ^1423 Wyntoun Cron. viii. 
xxvi. 228 Dat seray d ane hare Wode for to be 1513 Douglas 
X. xiv, 142 This Tioiane piynce . . Intil hys stalwart 
stelyt scheild, stikand out Lyke a hayr wocl, the daitis ban 
abouL a 1549 Mnrmng Maidin 26 And walk among the 
holtis hair, Within the woddis wyld. 

y. CI205 Lay. 16372 Swulc hit weoren an haii wude. 
n 1400-50 Alexander 776 pe holtez of jie heer wode. 

b. Of things; Grey with age, venerable, ancient. 

1590 Spenseu F. Q. II. vii Aigt., Guyon Andes Mamon in 
a delve Sunning his thieasui e hore. it 1756 Collins 
Superstii. Highlands 142 To that hoai pile, which still its 
luin shows 1768 Beattie Minstr. i. xliii, Instructed by 
tiadition hoar. 1856 H C. hxms First of Jnne (1862) 6 
To trace legends back to yet more hoar antiquity. 

5 . White or grey with mould; mouldy, musty. 
Also Jig. Obs. exc. dial. 

1544 Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1360) S j. Let them so stande, 
viii dayes to putryfye tyll it be home, then fiy them out 
1592 SnAKS. Rom. ij- Jnl. ii, iv. 141 An old Hare hoaie, 
and an old Haie home is very good meat in Lent. But 
a Haie that is hoare is too much foi a score, when it homes 
ere it be spent. 1605 Sylvester Dn Bartas ii. iii. iv. 
Captaines 431 But the long Journey, we have gone, hath ._ 
turn’d our victuals hoai. Still in use in Somerset ’ (Halli- 
well 1847-78) ] 

f 6. From the use in hoarfrost (sense 2 b) comes 
prob. that of ' Cold, nipping ’ (Jam.). A'f. Obs. 

c 1450 Henryson in Bannniyne Poems 114 (Jam.) Fia 
hair weddn, and frostis, him to hap. 1513 Douglas .Hineis 
VI. vii. 79 By gousty placis, welsche savoiit, mist, and haii. 
Ibid VII. Prol. 130 The mornyng hla, wan and hai. 

"bb. Jig. ‘ Keen, biting, severe ’ (Jam.). At:. Obs, 

a 1605 Montgomerie Pfise. Poems iii. 61 Houbeit 5e think 
my hariand something har. 

f 7 . 'Harsh, ungiateful to the ear’ (Jam.). Sc. 

C14S0 Henryson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice sa cleir un- 
plesand hoir and hace. Ibid. 445 My cleir voice .. Is lawk 
as mile, full hiddeous, hoir, and hace. 

8. Comb., chiefly parasynthetic, as hoar-haired, 
-locked, Hoar-headed ; also Itoar-laprosy, white 
leprosy, elephantiasis; hoar-rime =IiOAR-rROST; 
hoar withy, the While-beam, Pyrus Aria. 

C120S Lay. 2384s Heor-lockede wif JfiayS hor-i!ocketJ 
1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 59 The hayr lyim is ane cald deii, 
the quhilk falhs in mysty vapours, and syne it fresis on the 
eird. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Chenn, horeheared, 

§ ray beared. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii. 33 This yellow 
laue, Will .. blesse th’ accuist, Make the hoare Lepiosie 
ador’d. 1879 Britten & H. Plaut-n., Hoar Withy, Pyrns 
Alia, Hants., from the white under. surface of the leaves. 

J 5 . sd. 1 1 . A grey-haired man. Ohs. 

Beownlf (Z.) 2989 Haies hyrste hige-laco hauon. 13 . 

/f. A Us. 6752 Sey me now, ye olde bore 1 (Mony day is 
seothe ye weore bore). 

2 . Hoaiiness from age. 

(But in liist quot. ^eaKfor-hora'. see For- 10.) 

[? 01366 Chaucer Ron. Rose 336 Hir heed for hoor 
[Tliynns for hore] was whyt as flour.] 1500-20 Dunbar 
Poems Ixxxv. 39 Quhill store and hore, my jouth devore. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. 32 His grants are engrafted on 
the public law of Europe, covered with the awful hoar of 
innumerable ages. ^872 J. G, Murphy Com. Lev. Introd., 
Now that it is touched with the hoai of a veneiahle antiquity. 

3 . A white or hoary coating or appearance ; esp. 
hoar-frost, rime. 

1567 Tueberv. Epii. <5- Sonn. Wks. (1837) 303 The hilles be 
ouerwhelmde with hoaie 1731 Winter's Thought in Gentl. 
Mag, (1732), The candy'd rhime and scattered hoar. 1732 
GetUlem, G^nde to Cattle (ed. 2) g Mornings when we per- 
ceive a white Hoar and Cobwebs upon the Grass. 1886 
T. Hardy Mayor Casterhridge I. i, The thick hoar of dust 
which had accumulated on their shoes and garments, 
f b. Canescent hairiness. Obs. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. B vlj h. Most gentle, full of hore 
and softe, with whyte floures and whit sedes. 

tc. Mould. Obs. 

_ 1548-67 Thomas Hal Diet., Mtiffa, the hoare that is seene 
in stale Dreade. 1597-8 Bp. Hall iv i, His golden fleece 
o’ergrown with mouldy hoar. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 15 
Interspersed with a white hoar or vinew much like that in 
mouldy bread. 

d. A fog ; a thick mist. (? Error for Haar.) 
1846 Worcester, Hoar..{f) thick mist. Loudon. 
tHoar, o. Obs. Forms : i h-arian, 4-6 bore, 
5 h.oore, 6-8 hoar. [OE. hdrian, f. hdr Hoar a.] 

1 . intr. To become hoary or grey-haired. 
a 1000 ilf alchus in Shrine (Cockayne) 39 past ic pa sceolde 
wesan ceorl on hariendum heafde. cxaaa FAixvacGtmn. 
xxvi. (Z.) 154 Cnneo, ic harige. m3io in Wright Lyric P. 
so Help me. Lord, er then ich hore. 13.. K. Alls. 1597 
His herd schal hore, his folk schal sterve. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. v. Ixvi. (1493) 184 The heer of the temples 
hooryth sooner than the other heer. 

b. Jig. To grow old ; to become inveterate. 
ah^zQUoccfEVE. JDe Reg. Princ. 2808 Coirecte it.. while 
that It is grene, For and it hore, this londe is but loste. 

2 . To become mouldy, 

're,T3,Art of Limning'; 'To have your ynke to continue 
longe, and not to hore, put therein baysalte. 1592 [see 
Hoar ir- s]. 1730 W. Ellis Country Honsenu. 22 If Bread 
is kept in too moist a Place too long, it will rope, or hoar, 
or mould. 

3 . irons. To make hoary or white, to whiten. In 
quot. 1607, To smite with hoar-leprosy. 

rS 9 t Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 34^ Hils hoar’d with 
eternalt Snowes._ IblH. ir i. in. Buries 86 Heav’n 
hoars her head with Snowes. 1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii 153 
Hoare the Flamen, That scold’st against the quality of 
Genii. Mag. 242 Hoar’d with stiff ’ning frosts. 
Hoard (hooid), jiJ.i Forms: a. i-4hord, 4-6 
horde, 5-7 (8 Ac.) hoord, 6 hoorde, 7- hoard ; 


13 , north. 4 Ac. hwxde, 4-5 (6 Scl) hurd, 4-7 
hurde, 7- .Jc. hnird. [OE. hord-=QhS>.hord\.xess.- 
sure, hidden inmost place, OllG., MIIG. hort, 
ON. hodd, Goth, huzil treasure OTeut, ^hozdo™, 
pie-Teut. ^kiizdho-', perh. ixom '^hidhto- pplc., 
concealed, hidden (Kluge). The usual i 6 -i 7 th c. 
forms hoord, hurde, Sc.htiird, imply an early length- 
ening of OE. c to c as in board, ford-, hoard is rare 
before 18th c.] 

1 . An accumulation or collection of anything 
valuable hidden away or laid by for preservation 
or future use; a stock, store, esp. of money; a 
treasure. 

Beo7uid/{Z.)z28iDa. wms hord rasod onboren bea;:;a hord. 
Ibid. 3012 Ac bmr is maSma hord. 937 Poem on FEthclstan 
10 in O. E Chron , Hi mt canipe-.land calsodon, hold and 
llamas. cg7S Rus/m. Gosp. Matt, vi, 19 Ne hydeb eow 
hold in eoibe pxr oin and mohjia etap. a 1100 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilckei 337/11 Thesaurns, \iQiA. c 1200 Ormin 6733 
Riliht all swa bumm hold off gold Mang menu iss hoide 
deiesst. ^1225 Attcr. K. 224 Heo gedeieS hord. 0:1300 
Cursor M. 22179 For all be hordes \.Gott. hurdcs] pai ar hid 
Sal hali m his time be kid. C137S Sc. Leg. Samis, Lau- 
rentius 178 Spere besyly Quhaie aie pe hurdis pat has he. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. ix. 103 Na pai of pame made na 
hurde. c 1440 Promp.Parv. 246/2 Hooid, tresowie, 1590 
Shake. Mids. N. iv. i. 40 A venturous Fairy, That shall 
seeke the Squirrels hoard. 1609 Skene Reg. Plaj. Table 65 b, 
The fraudfull conceling of ane huird, or thresoui. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 263 This Hoord . . 
that was stowed in the Strata underneath. 1764 Golusm. 
Trav. 195 While his lov’d paitnei, boastful of bei hoaid. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the boaid. 1831 D. "Wilson 
Preh. Ann, (1863) II. iv. iii. 262 A large hoard of coins was 
discovered. 1859 Tcnnyson A/izVf 352 Our lioaid is little, 
hut our hearts aie great. 

b. Jig. Said of intangible things treasured or 
valuable, things concealed or kept secret; now 
esp. an amassed stock (of facts, etc.). 

aooo Cynewulf Crist 1035 in Exeter-bk., Se mtcia dm^ 
Iire&r-locena hord, heortan sepohtas ealle setywe' 3 . a 1000 
Cxdmon'sGen. 1602 03 pmt breosta hord, gast, , , gangan 
sceolde to godes dome, atooo in Mone Gl. 417 Arcana, 
hordas, jeiyne. a 1000 Psalm (Cotton) 1 . 28 (Gr.) His synna 
hord selfa ontende. c 1200 Ormin 1292a Sopfasstnessess hord 
patt all mannkinn biirp sekenn. a 1300 Cursor M. 19214 "Vte 
o pair hali hertes hord Spedli pai speld godds woid. 1340 
Ayenh. 263 Hous , . in huyehen pe uader of house wonep, pe 
hord of uii tues gaderep. c 1440 Capgrave Life Si. Kath. ni. 
1303 God sende vs alle, of vnyte pe hord. 1633 R. Bolion 
ComJ Affl. Consc. iv. 20 A heavenly hoard of giace, good 
conscience, Gods favour. i764GoLDbM. Trav, 58 To see the 
hoard of human bliss so small. 1805 Wordsw. Waggoner 
IV 179 A hoard of giievances. 1847-8 H. Miuczr F irsi 
hnpr. xix. (1857) 339 He accumulates much larger hoards 
of facts. 

t 2 . The place in which anything is bidden, 
hoarded, or stored up ; a repository ; a hiding- 
place, store ; a treasury. Also fig. Obs. 

In the phrase in (or o>i) hoard, the sense fluctuates between 
the deposit, the repository in which it is stored up, and the 
state or condition of being hoarded (sense 3). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 259 pe wreche mon binom bis ehte and 
leide his on horde. 1258 Proclam, Hen. HI, We senden 
5ew pis writ open iseined wip vre seel to balden a manges 
jew inehord [v.r. ine hord]. c 1375 Ac. Leg. Saints, fohannes 
42 [He] prechit furth ay goddis word, pat he had plentiusly 
me hurd. c 1380 Wyclif Wits. (1880) 316 Widnesse of siche 
clopis is an hord to hyde synnes. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 747 It is Che deueles hoord, ther he hideth hym and resteth. 
1:1400 Desir. Troy 11539 All my gold . . pat I getyn haue, 
Kepid in hurd, holdyn full long. 1577 Hellowes Gueuara's 
Chron 297 He was the hoorde of al my profound secretts. 
1611 Cotgr.j Mnsse, a secret coiner, piiuie hoord, hiding hole. 
1663 Gerdieu Counsel 22 If the building cannot suffer the 
Chimney to be made even with the upright of the wall, both 
sides maybe made up to serve for hoards. [1837 Kfigktley 
Hist. Eng. I. 29 The Cambrian princes had . . to pay yearly 
twenty pounds weight of gold, and two hundred of silver 
into the hoard or treasuiy of the ‘ King of London ’. 1876 
Freeman Norm, Conq. Y. xxiv. 383 The sums which went 
into, and which, when it was needed, came out of, the hoaid 
of the English King. 1883 Green Conq. Eng, 403 note. The 
‘ Hoard ’ (not yet the ‘ Exchequer ’) in Eadward’s time was 
settled at Winchester.] 

J'S. Hoarding up, Ohs. 

c 1390 Chaucer Truth 3 For horde hape hate, and clymb- 
yng tykelnesse. 

4 . Comb., as hoard-burg (mod. archaism, for 
OE. hordburg), treasure city ; f hoard - house, 
treasure-house, treasury {obs .') ; hoard-ward (for 
OE. hordzveard), guardiau of a hoaid, treasurer. 

c 144*1 Promp. Parv. 502/1 Tresowrye, erarium . . an 
hoordhowse. 1892 Stopford Brooke E. E. Lit. iii. 75 The 
hoard-ward knew the voice of a man. 1 895 Morris Beowulf 
17 The gem-rich hoard-burg of the heroes. 

Hoard, sbA Also 8 hourd, 9 hord. Now 
rare or Obs. [app. a modern ad. AngloFr. hurdis 
(see Hdrdis, Hdkdice) mistaken for a plural of 
*httrd : see the quot. from Liber Alims. But cf. 
also obs. F. hottrd scaffold (Colgr.), in OF. hurt, 
hotirl, hourd, palisade, of which hourdis, HuRDia 
was a cleriv.] = Hoaedihg sb. 

[1419 Liber Alhus (1859) I- 477 Item, qe nulle hurdys, ne 
palys, wautre cJoysiiie, soit fait devaunt nulie tenement en 
les hautes rewes on venelles en la citee [Riley's vtarg. note 
Hoaids or palings not to be eiected before houses).] 1757 
Act 31 Geo. II, c. 17 § 7 No Builder or other Person, shall 
erect or set up. .in any of the public Streets, .any Hourd or 
Fence. 1810 Hull Improv. Act 51: Hords or fences to he 
elected where buildings are taken down, 1836 Smart, 


Hoard, ..a fence enclosing a house and maieiials while 
builders are at woi k. 1838 F. W .Simms Ptdn jVks. Gt, B> it. 
5 The hoaid is to consist of uprights six inches by four 
inches scantling. 

Hoard (lioojtl), v. Foims : a. r hordiiin, 3 
(Or;;z.)hordenn,,4horde, 4-6 hoorde, (6 whord), 
6-7 hourd(G, (hord), 6 -7 (8 AV.) hoord, 7- hoard ; 
/3. Sc. and north. 6 hurde, 6- hurd. [( )lt. hoi dian, 
f. hord Hoard sb.3 (Cf. Goth, huzdjan, OlKk 
gihurien, MIIG. gehnrten, MG. gehorden,\i\\\C\ 
belong to a different conjugation.)] 

1 . irans. To amass and put away (anytliiiigvalii- 
ablc) for preservation, secniity, 01 fuliue use; to 
treasure np ; esp. money 01 weallli. 

ciooo yELiRic Horn II. 104 Iloidi.u") coweine goldhoul 
on heofeiiuni. cizoo Oumin 12281 Giedijlij to sainmnenii 
all & hordenn p.itt tii wiiiiiesst tiz6Pili;i. PtrJ. (W. de W. 
1531) gSb, To helpe othu with tht.ni, and not inordyn.uely 
to hoorde & kepe them. 1530 BAL&t,it. 588/2, 1 liotiule, jc 
auiaisi'. Declaicd in ‘ I hoorde 1335 Covi udail 
xi. 26 Wlio so hoouleth vp his eoine, slialbe emsed amongc 
the people. 1548 Udaii, etc. I'tasm. Pai. Platt, v. ft 
Whorded and heaped np- 3 a 1550 in Dunbars Poems (tfitp 
306 Gif thow lies a henelicc, Preiss nevir to hurde the kiikis 
gude. 1573 Cl. Hakvly Letter-bk. tCamden)_8 lie did not 
wel to hord it up. 1583 Stanmiursi’ NCncis 11. (Arb.) 68 
Theere Ttoian treasnr is liuided. 1615 G. Sandys Tiav. 136 
The Gianaiies of Joseph : wheiein he lioorded corno. 1635 
A. STAnoRD Bern. Glory (1869) 124 Wlieieof the Rich liiUe 
and hoard up theii wealth. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals 
(1727) 23 Hoouling up sueh pieces of money. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Moral, Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! Gold ! . .Hoarded, 
baiter’d, bought and sold. xZq8 Jixops Prim. Pol. P con. 
22 If the rich man actually hoards up his money in the foim 
of gold or silver, he gets no advantage from it. 
b. absol. 

ciooo ZBefric Horn. I. 66 ScSe hoidaS, and nat hwam 
he hit segaderaS. a 1300 E. E. Psalter xxxviii. 7 [xxxix. 6] 
He hordes, and he wate noght To wham ]>a.t he sameiies 
oght. 1590 Spenser F . Q . i. x, 38 He . . Ne cai’d to hoord 
for tho.se whom he did breede. 1842 Tennyson Ulysses 5 
A savage race. That hoaid, and sleep, and feed, and know 
not me. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, iVealih Wks. (Bohn) 
II. 349 They should own who can administer; not they who 
hoard and conceal. 

2 . Jig. and iransf. To keep in store, cherisli, 
treasure up, conceal (e.g. in the heart). 

1340 Ayenb. 182 Jiet greate lost ))et god hordeji and wytc)> 
to ham )>et ouercomej) |)e aduersetes of Jiise worclle. c 1380 
Wyclif Wks. (1880) 321 Crist .. lokyng on Jie citee,. wepte 
her upon for greet synne hat it hooukde. 1596 Su'ensi u 
F. Q. IV. xi. 43 The goodly Barow which doth hoord CSrent 
heapes of salmons in his deepe hosome. 1699 Dry di n 
Ep. to y. Diiden 117 You hoard not health for your own 
private use; But on the public spend the rich piodtice. 
1789 Burke Corr. (1844) III. 119 Revenge will bo smothered 
and hoarded. 1821 B Cornwall Plirandola iv. i, Half of 
the ills we hoaid within our hearts Are ills because we 
hoaid them. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 370. 

1 3 . intr. in reflexive or jmssive sense : To lie 
treasured up, lie hid. Obs. rare. 

1567 Turberv. Epit. f{ Soun. Wks. (1837) 300 In common 
weales what beares a gi eater sway Than hidden hate that 
hoordes in haughtie biest? 

Hoarded (hoo'jded), ppl. a. [f. Hoard v. -f- 
-ED k] Stored up, treasuied up : see the verb. 

1596 Spenser A. Q. iv. ix. 12 Gieat store of hoorded thi en- 
sure. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. ii. ii Th’ hoorded plague a’ tli’ 
Gods requit your loue 1 1693 S. Heuvey in Dryden's 

Luvenal (1697) 232 Say, Goat. .For whom thy hooided Bags 
in silence sleep ? 1751 Gray Ode on Spring v. No hive hast 
thou of hoarded sweets, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxv. 
V. 232 The hoarded ill-humoui of six months was at'libeity 
to explode. 1887 Spectator 21 May 684/1 Modem theories 
as to the hoarded wealth of India. 

Hoarded, a. [f. Hoard sh.^ + -ed 2.] Tro- 
vided with a hoard or hoai cling. 

1898 Daily News 29 Mar. 3/2 The large hoarded enclosure 
before the Royal Exchange. 

Hoarder (hooudai). Forms: i hordere, 2 
-are, 4 hordyer, 6 border, Sc. hurdar, 6-7 
boorder, 7- boarder, [f. Hoard v, + -er i.] 

1 1 . The keeper of the hoard or treasure ; a 
treasurer ; a steward. Also Jig. Obs. 

944 in Kemble Cod, Dipl. IV. 280 Dis forward was makicl 
withOrdric hordere. cxooa PKlvtxvc. Hom.ll. 178 Da het 
he his hordere Jxet gltesene fast syllan Sam blddendan sub. 
diacone, 1131 0 , E. Chron. an. 1131 Swa halt he scolde 
setten h^r prior of Clunni & circeweard, & hoidere, & reil- 
pein. 1340 Ayenb. 121 pet is \>& hordyer het lokeh ho herte. 
[1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 434 The King’s 
‘ Hoarder ' was as old as the King’s ‘ hoard ’.] 

2 . (in mod. use) One who hoards or stores up, 
esp. money. (Also with up.) 

iSoo-2o_Dunbar Poems xxvi. 39 Hud-pykis, hurdaris, and 
gadderaris. <21529 Skelton Image Ilypocr. Wks. 1843 II. 
417/2 And yet ye be questois, And hoorders vppe of 
testers. 1552 Huloet, Horder of treasure, ahdilor. 1594 
(Hile)vi\N. 4 Q. 3rd Ser. III. i God’sjustice shewed uppoii 
a cruelle horder of come. 1691 Locke Zorwn Interest "Wks. 
y27 II. 80 Nobody else, but these Hoarders, can get a 
Farthing by this proposed change of our Coin. 1845 Ford 
Plandbk. Spain 1, 66 Hoarders-up of unrevenged grievances. 
1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 102 He is mean, saving .. a 
skinflint, a hoarder. 

Hoarding' (hooudjg), sb. [f. PIoard sb.^] 

1 . A temporary fence made of boards inclosing 
a building while in course of erection or repaii ; 
often used for jDosting bills and advertisements; 
hence, any boarding on which bills are posted. 
1823 P. Nicholson PTact * Bmldo 225 PJoavdiHg ^ an in- 
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closure of wood about a buildinp:, while erecting or repair- 
inp;. _i86o W. Collins IVom. White nr. xi. 413 A rough 
hoaiding of boaids liad been knocked up befoie the vestiy 
dooiway. 1864 Realm 23 Mar. 6 He rents a hoarding, or 
a wall, 01 the side of a house ; and woe to that man who, 
being un.aulhoiised, sticks anything thereupon. Print. 
Tiadei, jfrnl. No. 25. 14 A poster now to be seen on most 
of the London street hoaidings. 

2 . Mil. See quot. 1875. 

1863 KmnsLLY Hercw. II. ix. 146 They had thrown up .. 
doubtless overhanging hoaidings or scaffolds. 1875 Parker 
Clo!.s. At chit., Hourd, Hoard, Hoarding, boarding used for 
piotection. . A term, in militaiy architecture for the wooden 
gallery, piotected by boarding in front, which was thrown 
out from the surface of the wall in time of war, to enable 
the defenders to protect the foot of the wall. 

Hoarding (hOoudig), vbl. sb. [f. Hoaed v.'\ 

1 . The action of the verb IIoaed ; esp. the ac- 
cumulation and hiding of money. (Also with up.) 

. 1S93 SiiAKS. 3 Hen. VI, n ii. 48 And happy alwayes was 
it for that Sonne Whose Father for his hoording went to 
hell, a 1639 W. Whatfi-ly Prototypes in. xxxix. (1640) 16 
Such hooi ding is no oppression but good husbandry, 1845 
F’oun JIandhh. Spain i. 5 In self defence they are much 
addicted to hoarding. 

2 . concr. (//.) That which is hoarded ; money 
kid up. 

1713 South Serm. IV. 450 All a Man’s Gettings and 
Hoardings up, during his Youth. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. 
Pat’. Ps. xlix. 10 Tlieir hoaidings aic no longer theirs. 

Hoarding, ppl a. [f. I-Ioaed v. + -ing^.] 
That hoards : see the verb. 

1393 SilAKS. John in. iii. 8 Shake the bags Of hooiding 
Abbots. 1641 Bkome yoviall Crew r. Wks 1873 III. 356 
The hoarding Usurer. xZvi Hood Hero ij- Leander Ixxii, 
And with concealing clay. Like hoarding Avarice locks up 
his eyes. 

Ho are, obs. form of Whoee. 

tHoared (hOord), ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Hoar v.) 

1 . Made or grown hoary. 

1337 North Gnewara's Dtall Pr. 120 a/2 My whyte 
heares, and hored bcaide. 1368 T. Howell Arh. Atniite 
(1879) 25 Now hored age with stealing steps creepes In. 
011643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iii. i. in Hazl Dodsley 
XII. 233, I no where hoart yfeel but on mine head [cf. 
Hoar a. i, quot. 1386]. 

2 . Grown mouldy. 

1496 Dives Patip. H. xx. They toke hored hrede in 
iheyr sciyppes. 1331 Bible (Matthews) yosh. ix. s All their 
lirouysyon of breade was dried vp and bored. 

3 . Comb., as hoared-headed, hoar-headed. 

1390 SiiAKS. Mids. N. ir. i. 107 We see The seasons alter; 
hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the crimson Rose. 

Hoa'r-frost. Formerly, and still often, two 
words. [See Hoae a. and Feost sb. 2.] The 
white deposit formed by the freezing of dew, frozen 
dew, white frost. 

C xzgo St. Michael 617 in d". Eng. Leg. I. 317 pe hore-forst 
[v. r. hor-forst] cometh Jwane it is so cold pat it freoseth 
a-iiygt. And Dev freose a-doneward. 1340 Ayenb.poi 
The zonne ..wasted Jie cloudes and))® bore uiostcs bi ))e 
morgen. 133S Coverdale Ps. cxlvii 16 He geueth snowe 
like woll, & scateieth y" horefrost like ashes. 1644 Z. Boyd 
Card. Zion 60 (Jam.) Sweet Mannah, round, small as the 
haire frost. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 1169 The ^id 
hoar-frost melts before his beam. 1880 Miss Braddon Jtist 
as I am xii, All the trees were fairy-trees wreathed with 
hoar-frost. fig. 1832 B adgdr_ Hestorians I. 243 The hoar- 
frost of care was prematurely sitting upon his locks, 
aiirib, 1804 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 323 A fine 
picture of an hoar-frost landscape, 
lienee Hoa'r-frosty a. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1871) I. 39 A cold hoarfrosty 
morning. 

Hoa’rhead. [f. Hoae a. + Head sb.] A hoary 
head ; hence, an old grey-haired man. Also attrih. 

1382 WycLirXrz). xix. 32 Before the hoor heed aryse. 1360 
Bible (Genev.) ibid.. Thou shalt rise vp before the horehed. 
1574 Hellovves Gneuards Fam._ Ep. (1577) 125, I do not 
beleeue that the wisdome lyeth in hoieheads, but in olde 
bookes. 1830 Tennyson Poems 113 The hoarhead winter 
paving earth With sheeny white. 

Hoar-headed, «■ [Parasynthelic f. hoar head 
+ -EH 2 .] Having the head hoary with age. 

1361 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione's Courtyer 11. M iv b, Hore. 
headed and toothlesse. «i693 Urqumart Rabelais hi. 
xxviii. 227, 1 see thee waxing a little hoar-headed. 1880 
Tennyson Battle of Bruttauhurh ix, Hoar-headed hero 1 


Hence Hoar-liea'dedness. 

1374 tr. Marlorat's A pocalips 22 Holy and reuerend Hore- 
headednesse pretendeth wisedome gotten by long experience. 

Hoarhound, another spelling of Hoeehoukd. 
Hoa-rily, adv. [f. Hoary a. y -ly 2 .] With 
a hoary appearance ; with a grey or whitish hue. 

1890 W. C. Russell Ocean Trag. II. xxi. 184 Clouds of 
foam, .whirling hoarily under the black vapour. 

Hoariness (hoo-i ines). [f. Hoaey a. -i- -hess.] 
The quality or state of being hoary : see the adj. 

1573-80 Baret a Iv. H 492 Hoarinesse,whitenesse of haires, 
auncientie. Ibid. 494 Hoarienesse, vinewednesse, or mouldi- 
nesse, comming of moisture, for jacke of cleansing. ^599 
MassingeRi etc Old jLhw iii. ii, His white hairs, they 11 
betmy his hoariness. 1647 'Sv.p.ve Comm MatU^vw. 15 
Custom without truth is but hoaiiness or mouldings of 
eiror. 1703 C. PuRSHALL Mech. Macrocostn 37 These 
Frosts seldom last long, that come with a FrozM r og, or 
Hoariness. 1829 Loudon Encycl.^ Plants 1001 The stem 
under the shelter of long grass, is covered with a white 
hoariness which is easily rubbed off. 1883 Cusao Myths 
& Dr. H. i. 144 Legends sacred with the hoarmess of time. 

t Hoarish, (hoa'ri f), a. Obs. [f. Hoar a, + -laE.j 


Somewhat hoaiy. 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. xii. (1405) 610 That 
one wormode is grene, that other somdeale horisshe and 
lease bytter. a 1347 Surrey in ToitelVs Misc. (Arb.) 31 
The white and horish heares, the messengers of age. 

t Hoa’rness. Obs. [f. Hoar a. + -ness.] The 
quality of being hoar or hoary ; hoariness. 

agoQ Kent. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 76/21 Canicies, harnes. 
1382 WvcLip/’n'Z'. XX. 29 The digneteof olde men hornesse, 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. iv. (1495) 86z Thenne is 
whyte colour gendryd as it faryth in snowe in hooie froste 
and in horenes of heere. 14.. P 7 »c. in Wr.-Wuleker 370/13 
Canicies, hoorenesse. ^1430^?. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 
481/2 note (MS. Coll. Arms) A Htelle harenesse hathe 
cliaunged sumwhat his colour. 1562 Bulleyn Def. agst. 
Sickness, Compounds 17 a, It kepeth. . the hedde from hore- 
nes. _ 1364 Becon Dem. Holy Script. Prayers, etc. (1844) 607 
Having hoarness of manners, authority, gravity, and high 
knowledge. 1363-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mucor, ,, hoare- 
nesse, such as is on breade or meate long kept. 

b. A close growth of white or grey hairs, 

1378 Lyte Dodoens i. v. lo The leaues. .hauing a ceitaine 
fine horenesse upon them like velueL 

Hoarse (hoojs), IZ. Forms; a. ih5s,3-4 h.os, 
4-5 h-oae, boos, hoose, (4 bois), 5 booee, boce, 
(boost), 8-9 iffa/. boast; north, and Sc.4-g haase, 
base, 5 bayse, 5-6 Sc. hace, 6 bays, bais, (boss), 
d. 4-5 bors, -0, boors, 5-6 hoorse, 6 horce, 
(bourse), 6-7 boarce, (7 boars), 6- boarse ; Sc. 
8 hers, 8- bearse, 9 berae, bairce, bairse, dial. 
hairsb, bearsb. [A word of which the stem varies, 
not only in Eng., but in the other Teut. langs. The 
recorded OE. type was hds (ME. hbs. Sc. hdse), 
corresp. to OH(j., MHG., OLG. hds, OS. Ms, 
MDu. hees, LG. h^s OTent. *haiso-. But beside 
this ME. had Mrs, hoors, now hoarse. Sc. hairse, 
hairsh, hearsh. Although written evidence for the 
r forms goes back only to c 1400, the correspon- 
dence of mod.Eng, hoarse and Sc. hairse implies 
the existence of an unrecorded OE. *hdrs beside has. 

The ON. noimal repr. of OTeut. *haiso-z would be *heiss, 
instead of which ON. had kdss, app. to be explained as for 
*h 4 rs : — *hairso- (orig. at before xgave it in ON.). The 
OFl. heetsch, recoided by Kilian beside heesch, appears to 
go back similarly to an OLG. * heirs. For these and other 
reasons it is now generally held that *hairso- was the orig. 
OTeut. type, and that the r subseq. disappeared at diffeient 
times in most of the dialects. The southern Scotch hairsh, 
hearsh, appears to exemplify a frequent Sc. inteichange of 
rs and rsh, seen e. g. in farce, farsch, scarce, scairsh, Erse, 
Ersch, etc.] 

1 . Rough and deep-sounding, as the voice when 
affected with a cold, or the voice of a raven or frog; 
harsh and low in pitch ; not clear and smooth like 
a pure musical note ; husky, croaking, raucous, a. 
Of the voice (of persons or animals). 

a. c 1000 ^Elpric Gram. xxx. (Z.) itjo Raucus and rauca, 
has, a izSo Owl pr Night. 504 pu. .pipest al so do]> a mose 
Mid cokeringe mid stefne hose, c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 
iv. iiig (1147) With biokyn vois, al hois [Campsall MS., 
hoots; MS. Gg. 4. 27, hots] for shright. Protnp. 

Parv. 248/1 Hoos (fl. hors, P. hoorse), raucus. _ c 1430 
Henryson Test. Cres. 338 Thy voice.. unplesand, hoir, and 
hace. 1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv, 248 note, Raucus, 
boost. 1483 Cath. Angl. i7t/i Hase (A. Hayse), raucus. 
1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., //drixi;,. .hoarse. 
j 3 . c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirnrg. 39 A wood hound . . if hat 
he, .berke, his vois is ful hors, c 1430 Trevisa’ s Barth. De 
P. R. XII. xviii. (MS. Bodl.), An henne. .clokkinge wip an 
horse \ed. 149s hoars] voice. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 

I. ii. (1886) 5 His voice was hoarse and lowe. 1625 Donne 

Anat. World, Progr. Ao/i/ JSong of Soiceiers), She feigns 
hoarse barkings, but she biteth not ! 1762 Beattie Bat. 

Pigmies 4 Cranes 70 He [a frog] . . mourns in hoarsest croaks 
his destiny. 1863 Dickens Mut. Ft . u iii, His voice was 
hoarse and coarse. 

b. Of Other sounds. (Chiefly ) 

1313 Douglas JEneis ix. iii 109 The ryver brayt with hais 
\ed. 1710 hers] sovnd. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 52 The 
Tides with their hoarse Murmurs. 1699 Garth Dtspcns. vi. 
72 Where with hoars dinn imprison’d tempests rave. 1728 
Pope Dune. 11. 233 This Drum, whose hoarse heioic bass 
Drowns the loud clarion of the braying Ass. 1883 Ouida 
Wanda II. 40 The hoarse sound of the sea surging amongst 
the locks. 

2 , transf. Having a hoarse voice or sound, a. 
Of persons and animals, or of the vocal organs. 

a. mooo .(Elfbic Collog. in Wr.-Wuleker 90/40 Ichaebbe 
sumne cnapan . . eac swilce nu has ys for cylde and 
hreame. c 1330 King of Tars 599 Ofte he criyede, and ofte 
he ros, So longe that he wox al hos. 111340 Hampole 
Psalter Ixviii. 4 Thai vndirstode me noght na mare than 
man may do a base man. C1400 Ytuaine ff Gaw. 3620 So 
was he hase and spak ful law. 1313 Douglas Mneis in. 
Prol. 21 Chyde quhill thair heidis rife, and hals worth hais 
[v.r, hace, rimes place, face]. 1335 LvNDCSAYYnulyz-e 315 How- 
beit that I am hais [w. r. hess] I am content to beir a bais. 

8. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. XVII. 324 Til he be blere-nyed or 
blynde and hors \v. rr. hoos, hos] in he throte 1S38 Bale 
Brefe Com. John Baptist in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 207 , 1 oft 
haue bene horce Cryenge for custome. 1593 Shaics. 2 Hen. 
VI, V. ii. 7 Warwiefce is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Past. i. 23 The hoarse Raven, cioaking. 
1728 Pope Dune. i. 330 The hoarse nation croak’d, ‘ God save 
King Log 1 ’ 1786 Burns Earnest Cry 7 Alas 1 my roupet 
Muse is heaise ! 1826 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life II. 
X, 231 Charles Kemble is at present as hoarse as a crow. 1887 

J. Service Dr, Duguid vii, 41 He. .was now as hairse and 
roopit as a craw. 

b. Of inanimate things. (Chiefly poetic.) 
c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 347 Tassay hys home, and 
for to knowe Whether hyt were clere, or horse of sovne, 
X370 B. Googc Pop. Kingd. iv. (1880) 56 With Bagpipe 


hoarce he hath begon his Musicke fine, 1667 Milton P. L. 
11.661 The hoaice Trinaciian shoie. 1763 Beattie 
Pat is cxxxiii, Raves the hoarse storm along the bellowing 
main. 1870 Dickens E. Drood iii, Cloisterham, with its 
hoaise cathedral bell. 

3. q\xs.si-adv, = Hoarsely. 

1709 Tatler'i^o. 121 r i He catched Cold, and. .began to 
bark veiy hoarse, 1808 Scott Martn. i. Introd i. Now, 
murmuring hoarse. .An angry brook, it sweeps the glade. 

4 . Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoarse-throated, 
-voiced ; b. adverbial, as hoarse-resouttding, etc. 

1398 Florio Ital.Dict. To Rdr. Avj b. An vnluckie,hoarce- 
voist . . night-rauen. a 1729 Congreve Hymn to Harmony 
vi. (Jod.), Loud trumpets .. And hoarse-resounding drums. 
a 1743 Savage Wks. (1775) II. 75 (Jod.) Hoarse-echoing 
walls. 1791 Cowper Iliad 11. 888 The hoarse-thioated war. 
1836^48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph., Clouds i. iv, The hoarse- 
roaring Ocean’s fountains. 1887 Bowen Virg. Hineid vi. 
327 The hoarse-voiced toirents of doom. 

Hence + Hoa’rsehead, hoaiseness. 
c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 248/2 Hooshede, or hoosnesse (AL 
hoshed, P. hoorshede), raucitas. 

Hoarse, V, [f. prec.] a. intr. To be or be- 
come hoarse, b. trans. To make hoarse. Obs. 
cxc. with up {dial, and U.S.). 

cxooo zElfric Gram. xxx. iZ.) iga Rauch, ic hasige, 
ratisi, ransum. 1483 Lath. Angl. XTijo. Hase, ravcio. 1629 
T Adams Sinner's Passing Bell Wks. 1861-2 I. 353 When 
his voice is hoarsed. 1877 Bartlett Diet. Amer. led. 4)s.v., 
He's got a bad cold and is all hoarsed up. 1886 IV. Line. 
Gloss, s. V., I’m hoarst on my chest — hoarst up, a'most. 1897 
Voice (N. Y.) 23 Dec. 5/1 My voice seems good when 1 
begin, but I very soon ‘ hoarse up ’. 

Hoarsely (hoousli), adv. [f. Hoarse a. + 
-LY ^.] With a hoarse voice or sound. 

a 1329 Skelton P, Sparoive 419 The woodhacke, that 
syngeth chur Horsly, as he had the mur. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia iii. (1590) 280 His words .. slowly and hoarcely 
piononnced. 1610 G. FLcrcHER Christ’s Tri. over Death 
Ivii, The . waters hoarsely groan. £1720 Tickell Imit. 
Proph. Ncreus 44 While lioaisely he demands the fight. 
1821 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. i. 715, I heard the thunder 
hoarsely laugh. 1883 Mrs Ladies LindoresW 

300 ‘ Sit down ’, he said, hoarsely, ‘ and I will tell you ’ 

Hoarsen (hoo-js’n), v. [f. Hoarse a. -p -en^.] 

1 . itans. To make hoaise. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. vii. 79, I shall be 
obliged to hoaisen my voice, and roughen _my chaiactci, 
1881 Palcrave Vis. bug, Tower of Doom ii, Hoarsening 
the cry Of those who watch’d. 1886 Baring-Gould Gold. 
Feather i. The sore throat . . hoarsened her voice. 

2. intr. To become hoarse; to sound hoarsely. 

1798 Landor Gebir vii, 148 The brazen clarion hoarsens. 

18^ Hall Caine Manxman 435 His voice had hoarsened. 

Hence HoaTsened ppl. a. 

1798 Landor Gebir i. 135 To tune afiesh the hoarsened 
reed. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan, Der. v. xl, The last words 
had a perceptible irony in theii hoarsened tone, 

Hoarseness (hoe-jsnes). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being hoarse. 

a. c 1000 Mltric Voc. in Wr.-WuTcker 113/1 Raucedo, 
liasnys. 1387 Trevisa Wi'giAfw i, vii. (Rolls) 1 . ii My bareyn 
speche, hosnes and snochynge. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 248/2 
Hooshede or hoosnesse [1499 Pynson, hoorsnesse]. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 177/2 An Hasenes, raucedo, raucitas. 

p. 1493 Trevisa’s Barth. DeP.R, v. xxiv. 134 Hoorsnes 
of voyce. Ibid. vit. xxvii. 242 Horsnes and lettyng of the 
voyce. 1589 Cocan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 247 Red 
wine . . bindeth the belly and maketh hoarsenesse. 1648 
Hunting of Fox 10 They (even to hoaisnesse) cried downe 
the Common-Prayer book. 1732 Arbuthnot AizA'f of Diet 
i. 247 Figs are useful in Hoarseness and Coughs. 1883 
Manch, Exam. 22 Feb. 5/3 Mr, Reeves sang . . without the 
.slightest trace of hoarseness. 

t HoaTsy, a. Obs. rare, [f. Hoaese «. -h -y : 
cf hoary = HOARSE. 

1570 Levins Manip. 108/25 Horsy, raucus. 

Hoar-stone. Forms: i hdr st&n, 3 hor ston, 
6-8 hore-j 7 hoore-, 9 hoar-stone, A'c. hair-, 
hare stane. [In OE. two words : see Hoar a. and 
Stone.] 

1 . lit. A hoar, i.e. grey or ancient stone (?an an- 
cient stone grey with lichen). 

Beowulf (Z.) 887 He under harne stan, £e])®iinges beam. 
Ibid. 2745 Nu Su lungre geong hord sceawian under harne 
Stan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 209 He geseah ofer Saem 
wsetere sumne harne stan. 

2 . spec. a. A stone (ancient or grey with lichen), 
frequently mentioned in charters as marking a 
boundary line ; an ancient boundary stone, mere- 
stone. (See Hoar a. 3.) 

847 Charter of VEthelwulf'm. O. E. Texts 434 Donon on 
Soiie healdan wes wi 3 huitan stanes, Sonon to omm heorjge 
Se mon hateS mt osem holne, Sonon an haran stan. a tooo 
in Hetning’s Chartulary (1723) 34S Of sytinges sewylme on 
norSdene on bone grenan weg, b[an] on pane haran stan, of 
Sam haran stane andlang grenan weges on scepe clif. lex 195 
in Archmol. (1832) XXV. 55 Unam scilicet subleHaiestan. 
1298 Ibid., Et sic directe usque le Hoieston in Twychenylde 
Grene, 1 a 1300 Ibid. 58 Ad Haiesteines et sic usque ad Depe- 
dale. iStg in Hearne Johannis Glasioniettsis Chron.{xjzS) 
303 Inter Dominium deAndresey & Dominium de Stoke seu 
Dreycote, usque ad la Hore Stone. iti83X W. Hamper in 
Archpsol. (1832) XXV. 30 The Hoar-stone is consequently 
nothing more than the stone of memorial or land-mark, de- 
scribing the boundary of property. 1849 Kemble Sax, in 
Eng. I. 32 note. Artificial or natural stone posts are implied 
by the constantly recurring haran stanas, giisgan stanas, 
hoary or grey stones. 1831 D. Wilson PrsA. Ann. (1863) II. 
IV. vii. 375 Hoare-stones, or landmarks of the fifth century. 

b. An ancient stone associated with some event or 
tradition ; a stone of memorial ; a standing stone. 
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1666 in Hearne i7. Bmmie's Chron. (1810) 472 A stone of 
S foot high above ground.. It is now called, in the full of 
the mouth, hoore-stone, according to the dialect of Sommer- 
sett. 1808 Scott Mann. iv. xxv. note. The royal standard 
is traditionally said to have been displayed from the Hare 
Stane, a high stone, now built into the wall, on the left 
hand of the high-way leading towards Braid. i8iz A rclixol. 
XVI. 361 The largest stone, at the east end, has been long 
known in that County, by the name of the Hoar Stone. 
/riSgi W. Hamper in Archeeol. {1832) XXV. 25 In many 
parts of Great Britain are to be seen upright rude Pillais or 
massive blocks of stone which in England are called Hoar- 
Stones.. m ScoiXasiA. .Hare-Stane. 1851 D. Wilson 
Ann. 93 The Hare Stane on the Borough Moor of Edinburgh. 
Jbid. (1863) I. V. 137 A hoare-stone or Stone of Memorial, 
c. Hence very frequent as a place-name. 

See a list in Archmologia (1832) XXV. 52. 

Hoary (hosTi), a. Also 6-7 hory, (6 Itoory, 
h.orie,lieorye). [A late formation (i6tlic.) from 
Hoar a. or sb. -i- -t : cf. dusky ^ haughty, vasty ^ 

1 . Of the hair, head, or beard ; Grey or white 
with age. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/2 Hoory as a man or beestes heaie is, 
diatiew. n 1547 Surrey Carelesse man in Tottell's Misc. 
(Arb.) 26 What will she do, when hory heares are powdred 
in herhedde ? 1611 Bible Lev. xix. 32 Thou shall rise vp be- 
fore the hoaiy head. 1814 Scott Z-rf. oy/r/ej IV. xix, Veterans 
. . Whose helmets press’d thei r hoary hair. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan Water With hoary bushy eyebrows. 

b. Having white or grey hair, grey-haired. 

1573-80 Baret a tv. H 488 To waxe Hoarie, or white 

lieaded, tncanesco. i68z Dhyden Mac FI. 106 The hoary 
prince in majesty appeared. 1738 Glover Leonidas i. 55 
Hei sons, her matrons and her hoaiy sires. j868 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. II. viji. 1S6 Men like the hoary sinner .. in- 
stinctively saw in him the destined enemy of his kind. 

c. Ancient ; venerable from age, time-honoured. 

1609 Dekker Gnlfs Horne-ill. (1812) 25 Venerable father 

of ancient, and therefoie hoary customs. 1630 Prynne 
Armin. 238 Hoarie English Antiquities. 1781 Cowper 
J iJTSorf. sq6 Windsor's hoary towers. 1852 Robertson 
Ser. ni. xviii. 232 A hoaiy and most remote antiquity. 1871 
R. Elus Catullus Ixiv, i Born on Pelion height, so legend 
hoary relateth. 

2 . Of colour : Grey, greyish white. 

1573-80 Baret ..4 A/. H 493 A hoarie frost, cana y>ruina. 
1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 79 Clothed with cold, and 
hoary wyth frost. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 8gi The secrets 
of the hoarie deep. 1697 Dhvden FiVy. 11. 168 With 

Ethiops hoary Trees and woolly Wood. 1784 Cowpek Task 
HI. 830 Winter’s hoary wing. 1809 Heber Europe 258 The 
hoary poplars wave. 1878 G. Macdonald Phantastes i. 12 
Below lay a sea, still as death and hoary in the moon. 
t 3 . Mouldy, musty ; corrupt. Obs. 

Perh. in some instances confused with hory, filthy. 

1530 Palsgr. 315/2 Hoory as meate that is kepte to longe, 
Jteury. 1567 tr. jEl/ric's Let. to By. W-nlsiiie in Brady 
Ctavis Cal, (1813) I. 280 Some pristes keepe the housell. . 
all the Yere for Syke Men, — But they do greatlye amysse, 
by cause it waxeth Heorye. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 
(1621) 624 Hoarie, moulded bread. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint, 
Compl. Card. Diet,, Musty, Mouldy, or Hoaiy Dung. 

4 . Bot. and Entom. Covered with short dense 
white or whitish hairs ; canescent. 

1597 Gerarde Nerlal i. vii. § i. 8 Soft and downie, and 
somewhat hoarie. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. n. iv. § 6. 112 
That whose leaves ave bigger, and hoary all over. 1796 
Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 725 Whole plant hoary 
with a dense cottony substance. *870 HooKER^'Acrf. Flora 
28 Perennial hoary herbs. 

b. Hence used to designate species of plants 
and animals so clothed; often rendering L. canus, 
incanus, etc,; as Hoary Alder, Creeper, Mullein, 
Stock, etc. 

1811 Shaw Zool. VIII. 261 Hoary Creeper, Certhia canes- 
ce)is . . bill stout and black. xSzg Sir J. Richardson Fauna 
Bor.-Amtr. 1. 150 Hoary marmot, with long coarse fur, par- 
ticularly ou the chest and .shoulders, where it is hoary. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy d- It, Isl. III. 314 The white willow, and 
the common and hoary alder, form thickets, 

6. Comb. a. parasynthetic, as hoary-dated, -fea- 
thered, -haired, -headed, -herbaged, -vested, etc. ; b. 
with another adj., as hoary-pubescertt, etc. 

15^ B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. viii, This hoarie- 
headed letcher, this old goat. J771 Wesley Wks. (1872) V. 
61 When he is old and hoary-haired. 1797 T. Park Sonn, 
8 Classic Eton’s hoary-vested towers. 1831 Don Gard. 
Diet. I. xvii, Hoarj-pubescent, covered with white down 
which is pressed to the surface. Ibid., Hoary-villous, 
covered with white villi. 1847 W. E. Steele Field Bot. 
53 Leaves hoary-white beneath. 1859 Tennyson Enid 295 
There musing sat_ the hoary-headed Earl. 1876 Blackie 
Sonp Relig. 4 - Life n A hoary-dated Patriarch pedigree. 
Hoase, obs. form of Hoabse, Hose. 

Hoast (boast), sb. Chiefly north, dial. Forms ; 
[i hwdsta], 4-9 host, 5, 9 dial, boost, (6-9 
hoste, hoist), 7- hoast, (haust, 9 hoarst). [The 
OE, hwSsta is not known to have survived in 
ME. ; the extant northern woid (from 14th c.) was 
app. the cognate ON. hSste congh = OLG. "^hSsio 
fMLG. hSste, MDii. koeste, hoest, LG. hoost, h6st, 
Du. hoest), OHG. huosto (MHG. huoste, Ger. 
kusten) OTent. *hw6ston-, f.aroot *hwSs- (whence 
OE, hwesan :—*hw6sJan to wheeze), pre-Teut. 
'^kwos-, kas- ; cf. Skr. kds to congh. 

It is possible that OE. may have survived dialec- 

J ®ome writers refer to a dial, form, vihoost, which 
would he its representative ; and this, as in who, whoop, 
might become hoost^ whence mod. Shropshire 'oosii,] 

A cough. In some Eng. dialects used only of 
cattle. 


[c 1000 Voc, inWr.-Wuleker 277/27^ TMisrs,_hwosta.] a 1300 
Cursor M. 534 Als aand with host in brest is spred. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hoose, or cowghe {.other MSS. host. . 
hoost), tiissis. 14.. Noin, in Wr.-Wulcker 708/2 Hec tussts, 
the host, c 1500 [see Hives], a 15*0 Douglas K, H art ii. 
455 Heidiveik, Hoist, and Parlasy, maid grit pay. 1562 
Turner Herbal it. 34 Maslik is good . . for an old host or 
coughe. a 1605 Montgomerie Polwart 302 The 

hunger, the hart-ill, and the hoist still thee hald. 1622 Course 
Coiformitie 117 (Jam.) He that can swallow a camel . .with- 
out an hoast. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1678) 60 
(Jam.) From the thirteenth of November .. he became so 
feeble with a hoast. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 24 An Haust 
or Hoste, a Dry Cough. *688 R. Holme Arjnoury 11. 172/1 
The Cough, or Cold, and Shortness of Breath, or Hausts, 
an Inward Disease in Cows. 1773 Epitaph in Speiaior 
(1884) 6 Sept. 1173 Of a cauld and a sair host, He died 
upon the Yorkshire coast. 1803 Med. Jrnl. X. 217 A great 
number of cats in Shrewsbury became seized with what is 
commonly called the Hoost. 1821 Galt Ann. Parish ii. 
(D.), I gave them a sign by a loud hoast. a 1825 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hoist, a cougli. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell 
Sylvia’s L. xxiv, I’ll make him a treacle-posset ; it's 
a famous thing for keeping offhoasts. 1879 Miss Jackson 
Shropsh. Word-bk., Hoost [oost], a cough: said of cattle. 
1893 Northtmthld. Gloss., Hoast, Hoist, a cough. 

Hoast, 11 - Chiefly north, dial. Forms: [i 
hwdstan], 5-9 host, (6hoyst, 9 hoist), 8- hoast, 
{dial, buist). [OE. Inudstan = OLG. *Mst 6 n 
(MLG. Msten, MDu. hoesten), OHG. Imostdn 
(MHG. huosten, Ger. husteti), ON. hSsta (Sw. 
hosta, Da. hoste), f. the sb. : see prec. The exist- 
ing northern word (known only from I5tli c.) ap- 
pears to be the ON. word. Beside hoast, Sc. has 
also the form huist, going back to hdst.l 

1 . intr. To cough. 

[c 1000 Sa.v. Lecchd. II. 258, & hwostaS {MS. hwosaS] ge- 
lome.] c 1440 Promp. Parv. 249/1 Hoslyn, or rowhyn, or 
cowghyn,. .itissio. 1483 Cath. Angl. sgo/s To Host, tussire. 
i 6 ig Life 4 Death P. Simsone (1845) 100 He hosted con- 
tinually to his death, c 1750 in Ritson Scot. Songs (1794) 
II. 250 He hosts and he hirples the weaiy day lang. *752 
A. Macinnes in Scots Mag, (17S3) July 342/2 Allan Breck 
came behind him, and boasted. m8z5 Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hoist, to cough, 1885 Queen 31 Jan. in ’That 
hobbling ‘ hosting ’ old woman who asks for human charity. 

2 . trans. To cough up or out. Also fig, 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemen 272 Ane hair hogeart, 
that hostit out flewrae, 1513 Douglas jEneis xiii. i. 10 The 
Latyn pepylL.hostit owt full deyr, Deip from thar brestjs 
the hard sorow smart. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis 146 in 
Sat. Poems Ref. x\v, He hosted thair a hude full fra him. 
1786 Burns Willie Chalmers v, And host up some palaver. 
Hoast, obs. form of Host. 

Hoastman (Iwu-stman). Also 6 host-e, ost-, 

7 oast-, 7-8 host-, [f. host, osie, in sense ‘ stranger, 
guest ’ ; the seal of the corporation shows a member 
in his robes receiving a stranger with the words 
‘Welcome my oste’.] 

A member of a corporation or merchant-guild in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who had originally the 
functions of receiving strangers (called ‘ hosts ’ or 
‘ oasts ’) who came to buy coal and certain other 
commodities, and of conducting their purchases, 
on which they levied a certain duty ; in later times, 
they controlled the selling and exportation of coal ; 
now, they merely form the premier civic corporation. 

1518 Merch. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 The act for the 
ostmen that byes 'any merchaundyse of ther hosts, or it be 
presented to the Master of the Feloship, 1623-4 Act 21 
yas.I, c. 3 § 12 Any. .Priviledge heretofore claymed..by 
the auncient Fellowshipp Guild or Fraternitie commonlie 
called Hoastmen, for. .the selling, carrying, lading., vent- 
ing or trading of or for any Seacoles, Stonecoales or Pit- 
coales forth or out of the Haven and Ryver of Tyne. 1739 
Eng. Reasons Adv. Price Ctf«&3iThe Hostmen or Fitters at 
Newcastleare an incorporated Company, 1789 Brand Z f/rri 
Newcastle II. 269 A society of ostmen or hostmen had existed 
as a guild or fraternity in the town of Newcastle upon Tyne 
from time immemorial. 1864 Reader 697 Jack Scott, the 
Newcastle hoastman's son, who ran away with Bessy Sur- 
tees, and who was afterwards known as Lord Eldon. 1893 
Northumbld, Gloss, s.v.. The term hoastman has long 
ceased to describe the profession of coal-shipper or ‘en- 
grosser’ of the commodities enumerated in the charter of 
incorporation. .The Company of Hoastmen remains simply 
the premier Incorporated Company of Newcastle, and elec- 
tion to its membership is a much coveted honour, 

Hoastrie, var. of Hostbt Obs. Hoat, ohl 
form of Hot. Hoatzin: see Hoaotzin. 

Hoax (hFaks), V. [Appears shortly before 1 800 ; 
supposed to be a contracted form of Hoous v. 

'This origin suits sense and form, but there is no direct 
evidence of connexion, and 18th c. quotations for Hocus v. 
are wanting : see that word.] 
trans. To deceive or take in by inducing to be- 
lieve an. amusing or mischievous fabrication or 
fiction ; to play upon the credulity of. 

i796_Grose Diet. V ulg. T., Hoaxing, bantering, ridiculing. 
Hoaxing a quiz; joking an odd fellow. University wit. 
1800 Gentl.Mag. LXX. g/gj Hoax, Hoxe, or Goaxe, a word 
much in vogue in political circles. It signifies to make any 
person the object of ridicule by a species of acclamation. 
The word is borrowed from the kennel. 180S Sporting 
Mag, XXVI. 128 He would not be hoaxed any more. 1829 
W, Leigh Let, to G, Townsend 87 Either the statesman was 
hoaxing you, or the exile the statesman. 1869 Trollope 
He knew etc. xviii. (1878) 100 The people who bring you 
news have piobably hoaxed you. 

absol, 1884 Mrs. Walford Sabys Grandmother II. tig 
My word 1 Bertha, you are hoaxing. 


Hence Hoaxing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1808 J. P. Malcolm Mann, i?- Gust. Loud. 213 Contriving 
wonderful stories for the publick . . This waggery has re- 
cently received the elegant term of hoaxing. 1815 Sixteen 
4 Sixty I. iii. Out of my presence, you hoaxing young 
rake-hell ! 1834 Lytcon Pilgr. Rhine xii. 143 You know 
..hoaxing is a fashionable amusement among the great. 

Hoax (hJaks), sb. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
hoaxing ; a humorous or mischievous deception, 
usually taking the form of a fabrication of some- 
thing fictitious or erroneous, told in such a manner 
as to impose upon the credulity of the victim. 

1808 Sporting Mag. XXXII. 104 The hoax was indeed 
most successful. 1814 Stock Exch. Laid Open qo The day 
on which the hoax was practised on the Stock Exchange. 
1815 Sixteen .j- Sixty ii. iii, In spite of your hoax of the 
Bath Doctor. 1817 Edin. Rev. XXVI 1 1. _ 382 Having 
amused himself with a mystification (or what is in Engl.'inil 
vulgarly called a hoax') on the Mayor. i85S_ Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 613 It is difficult to believe that a 
Prince. .would have been scared by so silly a hoax. 1876 
Holland Sev. Oaks xiv. 201 A paper which mamifacUned 
hoaxes and vended them for news. 

b. concretely. One who is a deception, ‘ a fraud ’. 
1869 Mrs. H. B. Siowe Oldtonvn xxiv. (1870) 263 After 
all, the beautiful little hoax had nothing for it but her at- 
tractive soul-case. 

HoSiXee (hjuksr), [f. Hoax v. + -he.] One 
who is hoaxed ; the victim of a hoax. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 277 Lynclipynne . . was 
enjoying the miseries of the hoaxee immensely, i860 M m in. 
Mag. 1. 219 Perhaps a hoax must be a deception suppqiled 
by evidence such as the hoaxee thinks he can appreciate, 
or wishes to appear to undeistand. 

Hoaxer (hdu’ksai), [f. Hoax -i - -er L] One 
who hoaxes. 

1814 Stock Exch. Laid Open 20 All the profit the hoaxeis 
got. 1889 Spectator 16 Npv., Spite of his mercilessness as 
a hoaxer. .Sothern was peisonallya very . .kind-hearted nmn. 

Hoa*xical, a. [f. Hoax sb. -i- -lo + -al.] 01 
the nature of a hoax. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. IV. 564 Its want of unity, and theie- 
fore use . . its Iioaxical hodge-podging. 

Hoay, int. : see Hoy. Hoazin : see Hoactzin. 
Hob (hph), sbl^ Also 4-6 hobbe. [A familiar 
by-form of Rob = Robin, Robert : cf. the parallel 
Hodge, Hick, for Roger, Richard, with H for R ; 
also Dob, Dobbin, and Dick with initial D.] 

1 . A familiar or rustic variation of the Christian 
name Robert or Robin. Hence formerly a generic 
name for : A rustic, a clown. Cf. Hodge. 

£•*325 Pol. Songs (Camden) 216 Now Kyng Hohbe [=Sire 
Robert the Bruytz] in the mures ^ongeth. For te come to 
toune nout him ne longeth. 1399 Langl. Rich, Redeles i, 
90 OJjer hobbis Je hadden of huilewaynis kynne. 1549 
Chaloner Erasm. on Folly D ij b, The. rudest hobbe tliat 
male be piked from the plough. 1573 Tusser Husb. ix. 
(1878) 17 To raise betimes the lubherlie, both snorting Hob 
and Margerie. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. n. iii. 123 To begge of 
Hob and Dicke, that does appeare Their needlesse Vouches. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxii. (1632) 1115 Hob, Die, 
and Hie (meaning the Rustickes). 1682 New News fr. 
Bedlam 11 More fitter for the Country Hobs. 1778 Saints 
5 And Priests with Hob go Snacks and share the Field. 1825 
Brockett, Hob. .also a clown ; contracted from Robin. 

2 . = Robin Goodfellow or Puck; a hobgoblin, 
sprite, elf. (See also Hob-thbuse.) 

C1460 Towneley Myst, (E. E. T. S.) ii. 297 "Whi, who is 
that hob ouer the wall ? we ! who was that that piped so 
small? *559 Mirr. Mag,, Owen Glendour viii, Merlyn 
fathered by an Hob. ^1580 J. Jeffere Bugbears ni. 
iii. in Arckiv Stud. Neu. Spr. (1897), Puckes, puckerels, 
hob howlard .. and Robin Good-felow. 11x625 Fletcher 
Mans. Thomas yv,\\, From elves, hobs, and fairies, That 
trouble our dairies. .Defend us, good Heaven ! 1627 Dray- 
ton Nymphidia Wks. (1753) 462 Yet much they doubted 
there to stay, Lest Hob should hap to find them. 189*. 
Atkinson Moorland Par. 65 If there was a ‘weight of 
work ’ craving to be done , . Hob would come unasked, un- 
warned to the rescue. 

b. Phr. To play hob : to ‘play the devil work 
mischief. 


•“>53 -ivainu; \rrmneu je.xj>. xxvi. tldso; 213, 1 neeu not Say 
that the cold metal played hob with the tinkers. 

3 . A name for the male ferret. Also hob-ferret. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 136/1 The male . . Ferret [is] 

the Hob. 1882 W , Wore. Gloss., Hob-ferret, a male ferret. 
[In StaflFordshire the male of a ferret is called ‘ the hob 
the female ‘ the gill'.] 

4 . attrib. and Comb, f hob-clunch, a rustic, 
boor ; Hob Oollingwood (see quot.) ; bob-ferret 
(see 3) ; bob -lantern (also hobby-lantern), a Will- 
o’-lhe-wisp ; bob-like a., rustic, clownish, booiisli : 
•[boblob, a lustic, clown: see Lob. 

1578 Whetstone and Pt. Promos Sf Cass. iii. ii, Rapax. 
What, bytest thou, ^hobclunch ? John. Yea, that chull and 
punch. 1829 Brockett, *Hob Collingwood . . the four of 
hearts at whist ; considered by old ladies an unlucky card. 
*825-80 Jamieson, Hob Collinwood, the name given to the 
four of Heal ts at whist. Teviotd{ale\, 1847-78 Halliwell, 
H obby-lanthorn, an ignis fatuus. Also termed a *Hob- 
lantern. V ar, dial. 1611 Cotgr., Rude, rude .. *hoblike, 
fompish, joblike. 1583 Stanyhurst HSneis iv. (Arb.) 99 
Foorth with thee rustical *hoblobs. 1599 Nashe Lenten 
Stujfe 8 The draffe of the carterly Hoblobs. 

Hob, sbf^ [Origin obscure ; perhaps more words 
than one. Cf. Hub,] 

1 . (Fornaerly also hub.) In a fire-place, the part 
of the casing having a surface level with the top 
of the grate. 



HOB. 


315 


HOBBLE. 


In its simplest form it appears to have been a boss or mass 
of clay behind the fire, the ‘ back of the chimney ’ or 
‘ grate ’ ; afterwards, the brick or stone back and sides of 
a giate ; now, usually, the iron-plated sides of a small grate, 
on which things may be set to warm. 

1511 Notiingha/n Rec, HI. 332 Makyng of an hubbe in 
the ketchyn. 1600 Surclli Countrie Rnrme i. xii 54 
Soot taken off fiom the hub of the chimney. 1674 Ray 
N .C . IV 'jrds 26 // ob, the back of the Chimney. 1772 in Biand 
Pop. Antiq. (1813) II. 243 note, Ordering their cupfuls to be 
placed on the Hob of the Grate. 1801 Trems. Soc. Arts 
XIX. 325 The hobbs.. project two inches and a half before 
the fire-grate, a iSas FoRUY Her. R. Anglia, Hob, Hub.. 
2. The flat ends of a kitchen range, or of a Bath-stove ; not 
the back. .Saucepans, tea-kettles, etc. are set upon the hub. 
a 1839 Pracd Poems (1864) II. 201 If he puts up his feet on 
the hob. 1866 Roccits Agric. ^ Prices I. xviii. 421 In the 
manor-houses, .and .still moie in the cottages of the poor, 
the fire was made against a hob of clay. 

2 . A (rounded) peg or pin used as a mark or 
target in games ; esp. one of the iron pins used in 
quoits. Also, A game in which these are used. 

1589 Nasiie Martins Months Minde 20 Leaning the 
obscuier hobbs that first they began with, to shoote a maine 
for the vpshot, at the fail est markes of all. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer I. Wks. (Rtldg.) 105/2 To tell your honour the 
truth, we were at hob in the hall, and whilst my brother 
and I were quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us. 1801 
Strutt Sports Past. n. ii. 69 Stand at one of the iron 
marks and throw an equal number of quoits to the other, 
and the nearest of them to the hob are reckoned towards 
the game. 1847-78 Halliwell, Plob, a small piece of wood 
of a cylindrical form, used by lioys to set up on end, 
to put half-pence on to chuck or pitch at with another half- 
penny. 1855 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. _Riir. Sports (1859) 510 
The Game [Quoits] is played by diiving two bobs into the 
ground at the distance agreed upon [etc.]. 1883 Almond- 
bury Glass., Plob, the name of a stone used in various 
games, such as ‘ cots and twys ’, for placing the stakes 
upon, or in ‘duckstone’. 

3 . (Also hub^ ‘ A hardened, threaded spindle, 
by which a comb or chasing-tool may be cut ’ 
(Knight Diet. Meek.'). 

1873 C. P. B. Shelley Workshop Appliances \\\. (1883) 100 
Instruments, known as hobs,exe. also employed in forming 
the cutting ends of screw-chasing tools for use in the lathe. 

4 . The shoe of a sledge. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hob, the shoe 
or sqal [sole] of a sledge. 1852 G. H. Andrews Agric, 
Engin. III. 41 A long thick log of wood, which slides upon 
the ground as the hob or shoe of a sledge. 

6. Short for Hobnail. Also dial, hob-prick. 

1828 Craven Dial., Hob-prick, a wooden peg driven into 
the heels of shoes. Hardy Madding Crowd II. xix. 

222 He now wears shining boots with hardly a hob in ’em. 

Kob, 0.1 ioeai. [Cf. Hub, sod, uneven spot 
of ground.] trans. To cut the high tufts of grass 
in a pasture, or those left or missed in ordinary 
mowing. See quots. 

17M A. Young Agric, Line. 196 Beasts are changed while 
hobbing is done ; and the sooner it is bobbed the better. 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D S.), Hobbing 
(Line.), mowing the high tufts of grass in a pasture. 1888 
Sheffield Gloss., Hob, to cut pieces of grass left untouchedin 
hedge bottoms, etc., by a mowing machine, or by the ordin- 
ary scythe. A farmer will say . . ‘ Hob the hedge bottoms 

Hob, dial. [Origin unknown.] trans. To 
biiiig up (a young animal) by hand. 

1793 A. Young Agric. S 7 tssex 75 When they ate a fortnight 
old, the calf is bobbed upon skim milk. 1875 Parish Sussex 
Gloss, s. V., Two little pigs which she was hobbing-up. 

b. Comb, hob-lamb, a lamb reared by hand. 

1847 in Halliwell. 1873 Vewisn Sussex Gloss., Hob-lamb, 
a pet lamb, brought up by hand. 1893 in Surrey Gloss. 

Hob, P .3 dial. [f. fioB sb trans. *l'o fur* 
nish with hobnails. 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Crowd n. iv. 38, I went into 
Giiffin’s to have my boots bobbed. 

Hob, in the phrases hob-a-nob, hob and nob, hob 
or nob : see Hob-nob ; in Hob Monday, Tuesday, 
-tide, corrupt or erron. forms (p*h. only scribal) of 
hok- or Hook Monday, etc., cf. Hop-. 

t Hoball. Obs. Forms : 6 hoball, howball, 
hobbel, hobil, 9 hobbil, hob-hald. [perh. f. 
Hob sb.'^ i ; but this does not explain howball^ 
A clown, fool, idiot. 

ai&S3 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 44 Ye are such 
a calfe, such an asse, such a blocke, Such a lilburne, such 
a hoball \v.r. hobil], such a lobcocke. 1570 Levins Manip. 
SS/34 A Cobbel, dullard, hxbes, bardus. An Hobbel, idem, 
c 1370 Pride <$• Loisil. (1841) 48 The worst of them no how- 
ball, ne no foole. xZzt Craven Dial., Hobbil, s.ioQ\. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, Hob-hald, a foolish clown. North. 

Hobbadehoy, hobbedehoy, etc.: see Hob- 
bledehoy. 

Hobbed (hj’bd), dial. [?f. HobjA^] Hav- 
ing a hard inflamed lump. 

a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 352 Sometimes a cow's udder 
will be bobbed after she has calved. 

Hobber-nob, -nobber. [Corruption of hob 
ornob.] = Hob-nob. 

1800 in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 265 They never will 
go hobber-nob at the fount 1 1829 D. Conway Norway 138 
Such is the hobbernobbering— touching with yours the rim 
of the person’s glass with whom you drink wine. 

Hobbesian (h(?'bzian), a. [f. the name of 
Thomas Hobbes (1588-1679), an English philo- 
sopher : see -ian.] Of or relating to Hobbes or his 
philosophy. Hence Hobbesianism. = Hobbism. 

*776 G, Campbell Philos. Rhet. (tSoi) I. i. ii. 76 Any 


admirer of the Hobbesian Philosophy, a 1866 J. Grote 
Exam. Utilit. Philos, ix. (1870) 158 Mr. Mill tiies to rise 
above his Hobbesianisin. 1888 Huxley in xcjth Cent. 
XXIII. 165 The Hobbesian wax of each against all was the 
nounal state of existence. 

Hobbet, -it. local, fpeilt. a phonetic var. of 

Hoppet.] 

1 . A seed-basket: see Hoppet sb.t i. 

2 . A local measure = 2]- bushels. 

1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hobbet (N. 
Wales) of wheat, weighs 16S lbs. ; of beans, 180; of bailey, 
147 ; of oats, 105 ; being 2J bushels imperial. 1896 Daily 
Ne 7 us 8 Oct. 9/5 Potatoes are lotting in the ground and can 
be had for 3i. a hobbet. 

Hobbey, obs. form of Hobby. 

t Ho'bbian, a. and sb. Obs. [f. Hobbies : see 
prec. and -ian.] A. adj. = Hobbesian. 

1687 Death! s Vis. 214 Id’e make the Sceptic and the 
Hobbian Schools Recant their Maxims and Confound their 
Rules. 1696 J. Edwards Denionstr. Exist. God Ep. Ded. 

4 The vanity and inconsistency of the Hobbian cieed. 

B. jA =Hobbist. 

Ai6gi Baxter Charac. Hale In Chambers' Cycl. Eng. 
Lit., The Hobbiaiis and other infidels. 1754 Connoisseur 
No. 35 p 13 Bob Booty was a stiict Hobbian, and main- 
tained, that men weie in a natuial state of war with each 
other. 1837 [see Hobbist]. 

Hence Ho'bhiaiilsm = HoBBiSM. 

_ ei6Si H. More in R. Ward LiJeiyjso) 287 But the Error 
is.. a kind of Theological Hohbianism. 1702 C. Mather 
Magit. Chr. it. App. (1852) 218 Any goveinour that kens 
Hobbianism, can easily contrive ways enough to wreak a 
spite, wheie he owes it. 

t Hobbididance, hoberdidanee. Obs. [The 
first element seems to be Hobby or Hobert, perh. in 
same sense as Hob jAI 2, 4 (cf. Hobby-lantern), but 
perh. associated with Hobby-hoesm 2 ; the rest 
seems to be F. de danse ‘ of the dance ’ sc. morris.] 
The name of a malevolent sprite or fiend, one of 
those introduced in the morris-dance. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost, x. 49 Fiateretto, Fliberdi- 
gibbet, Hoberdidanee, Tocobatto were fouie deiiils of the 
round, or Morrice. 1603 Siiaks. Lear iv. i. 62 Five fiends 
have been in Poor Tom at once ; of lust, as Obidicat ; Hob- 
bididance ICa,’ Hobbididence], prince of dumbness. . Flibber- 
tigibbet of mopping and mowing. 

t Hobbinoll, hobinoll. Obs. Also hobbi- 
nol, -all, -old, hobinall, hobynoll, hobnol. 
[app. f. Hob, Hobby, or Hobbin (see prec.) app. with 
reference to the sense ‘ rustic ’ of Hob sb?- + Noll 
head, pate, noddle (or Oliver): cf. also ITo- 

BALL.] The name of a shepherd in Spenser’s Shep- 
herd's Calendar', hence,A countryman, rustic, boor. 

[1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Apr. Argt., The speakers herein 
be Hobbinoll and Thenott, two shepheardes. 1S79 E. K. 
Gloss. Ibid. Jan., Hobbinol is a faiiied country name, 
wheieby. .seemeth to be hidden the person of some his very 
speciall and most familiar freend.]_ 1600 Maides Ms tarn. 
IV. in Bullen O. PL I. 149 So Hobinoll the plowman calls 
his dame. 1636 Heywood Love's Mistris 11. Wks. 1874 V. 
115 This hobinall, this rusticke, this base clowne. a 1632 
Bkome Queen ij- Cone, iv, v. Wks. 1873 II. 92 Indeed I do 
not like . . the countenances of these Hobnols. [xBiv Encvcl. 
Brit. XI. soi/i To the student of Spenser he [Gabriel Har- 
vey] is familiar . . as the Hobbinol who wrote the poem pre- 
fixed to the ‘ Faerie Queen ’.] 

Hobbish. (hfEbiJ), a? rare. [f. Hob sb.t + -isu.] 
Of the nature of a ‘hob’ or rustic ; clownish. 

1823 Gr, Kennedy Anna Ross[iZyj) 91 To associate with 
their rude hobbish boys. 

tHo'bbish, a.'^ Obs. rare. [f. Hobbies -t- 
= Hobbesian. 

1704 E. Ward Dissent, Hypocr. si Their Notions Machia- 
vilian, Hobbish, Draw Multitudes, because they’re Mobbish. 

Hobbisin (h^7'biz’m). ^.Hobbies (see Hobbe- 
sian) -t- -ism.] The philosophy or principles of 
Thomas Hobbes. 

1691 W. Nicholls Answ. Naked Gospel 90 A mixture of 
Platonism, Hobbism, and Sabellianism. 1706 Hearne Col- 
lect. 26 Apr. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 235 Y“ . . Scheme savouis of Hob- 
bism. 1874 Green Short IHst. ix. § i. 602 ‘Hobbism’ be- 
came, ere he [Thomas Hobbes] died, the popular synonym 
for irreligion and immorality. 

So Ho-tobist, an advocate or adherent of Hobbism, 
a disciple of Hobbes ; attrib. = Hobbesian. Hob- 
bi'stical a., of, pertaining to, or according to the 
Hobbists. Ho'bbize v. intr., to philosophize in 
the way of Hobbes. 

1681 Baxter Search Schism ii. 19 Swearens and Atheists, 
*Hohbists and wicked men are members of their Church. 
1736-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope (1806) II. 47 With all the 
malignity of a discontented Hobbist. 1857 Buckle Civiliz, 
I. vii. 357 Every man who ventured to think for himself was 
stigmatized as a Hobbist, or as it was sometimes called 
a Hobbian. 1874 Green Short PItst. ix. § i. 602 The Hob- 
bist philosophy. 1734 Edwards Freed. Will iv. vii. 238 He 
only acts by an *Hobbistical Fatality. 1696 J, Edwards 
Denionstr. Exist. God ii. 109 We must not surmise that this 
great man began to “Hobbize. 

Hobbits, var. Howitz Obs., a howitzer. 

Hobble (hp'h'l),v- Also 4liobeleni, 4-8 hoble, 

5 hobyll, 6 hobbil, -yll. [Recorded from 14th c. ; 
app. cognate with Du. hobbelen ‘ to toss, rock from 
side to side, ride on a hobby-horse, halt, stammer, 
stutter which appears in Teuthonista 1475 as a 
synonym of wyntelen,'‘h.oh\m, volutare, volvere’, 
and is taken as dim. of hobben to toss or rock (as a 
boat on the billows) ; cf. sense i. 


Cf. also High Germ. dial, hoppeln, in Bavaria, to move up 
and down like a bad ridei on a tiotting horse, in Svvitz. to 
make clownish jumps, also, to jolt, as a cait over stones, 
iterative of happen to hop, lefened by some to an original 
*hobbdn, by-form oi*hoppdn to hop (Paul & Bx. Beitr. IX. 163). 
But both form- and sense-histoiy offer many obscurities; 
in particular, it may be doubted whether some of the trans. 
senses leally belong to the same word.] 

1 . intr. To move unsteadily up and down in 
riding, floating, etc. ; to rise and fall on the surge, 
as a boat ; to rock from side to side, to wabble. 

13.. SirTristr. 1161 Tristremes schip was ^are. .pe hauen 
he gan outfare . . Nigen woukes and mare He hobled vp 
and doun ; A wind to wil him baie To. .an hauen in irland. 
137S Barbour Bruce iv. 447 Thai . . held thame thair so 
lang hobland, That of thre batis drownyt twa. 1343 Asciiam 
Toxoph. (Arb.) 133 Yf the shafte be lyght, it wyl starte, if 
it be heuye, it wil hoble. «i6oS Montgomerie Flytingvo. 
Polwart 279 On Alhallow euen. When our good nighbours 
doe ryd . . Some hobland on ane hempstalke, hoveand to the 
hight. 1813-17 CoGAN Eth. Quest. Note B (R.), His hoop 
; .If it hobbles in its motion, upon perfectly level ground, 
it cannot be a perfect circle. 

2 . To walk with an unsteady rising and falling 
gait, as one whose limbs give way under him ; to 
walk lamely and with difficulty ; to limp. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. I. 113 Out of heuene In-to belle 
hobleden faste. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 106 We haunten none 
lauernes ne hobeleii abouten; At marketts & myracies we 
medlep vs neveie. CIi^ 6 o Tawnehy Myst, (E. E. T. S.) 
xvii. 6 Lo ! so I hobyll all on held, T hat vnethes may I 
walk for eld. 1508 Dunbar Ftytingw. Kennedie 212 Upoun 
thy botingis hobland hard as home. 1330 Palsgr, 586/1, 
I hoble, or halte, or lomber, as a horse dothe. 1601 
? Marston Po-squil <5- Kath. i 136 Some old Beldame hob- 
bling ore my graue. 1666 Loud. Gaz. 3 Sept.,_ Many 
cripples were seen hobbling about not knowing which way 
to go. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 99 In stony ways the 
poor creatures [camels] hobble very much. 1781 Mad. 
D’Arblay Lett. 15 May, I now hobble about the garden 
with a stick. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe xiii. The 
. .old gentleman, .now hobbles about on rheumatic joints. 

b. To dance, to bob (with an implication of 
clumsiness or imperfection). Also trans. 

[Cf. the Germ. dial, equivalents above.] 

1533 Lvndesay Satyre 5624 Menstrell, blaw vp ane brawll 
of France ; Let se quha hobbils best, ijiz Budgell Sped. 
No. 301 IT r The same Folly., makes Clodius, who was 
a celebrated Dancer at five and twenty, still love to hobble 
m a Minuet, tho’ he is past Threescore. 17S3 Foote Eng. 
in Parts ii. Wks. 1799 I. 48 I’ll just hobble over a minuet 
by way of exercise. 1762 Goldsm. Cit W, Ixxviii, At .si.xty 
[she] shall bobble a rigadoon when she can scarcely hobble 
out without a crutch. 

3 . fig. To proceed irregulaily and haltingly in 
action or speech ; (of verse) to have an irregular 
or halting rhythm, to ‘limp’. Also trans. to utter 
haltingly. 

1322 Skelton Why uni to Court 523 His Latyne tonge 
dothe hobbyll. He doth but cloute and cobbill In Tullis 
faculte. «i5M Asciiam Scholem, ii. (Arb.) 146 Carmen 
Examelium doth rather tiotte & hoble, than runne smothly 
in our English tong, 1645 Milton Colast, Wks. (1851) 351 
His first Argument, all but what hobbles to no jjurpos is 
this. 1717 Prior Alma i. 162 While you Pindaric truths 
rehearse. She hobbles in alternate verse. C1802 Canning 
Poet. Wks. (1827) 45 When his speeches hobble vilely. What 
‘ Hear hims ’ burst from brother Hiley. 1813 Hobhousb 
Jonrn. Albania (ed. 2) 1000 The Caimacam . . proceeded to 
speak to the Ambassador, but hobbled repeatedly, and was 
prompted . . by the Grand Signior. Ibid. 1001 The Caima- 
cam. .began hobbling another speech. 

4 . trans. To embarrass, perplex, foil, nonplus : 
in Sc. hobble. 

1762 Goldsm. Cit. W, cxix, I could give no account of 
myself (that was the thing that always hobbled me), a 1823 
in Byron yuan xi. xix, tiale, You’ll be hobbled in making 
a Clout. 1823 Jamieson, Habble, to confuse, or reduce to 
a state of perplexity, Roxb. To be habbled, to be perplexed 
or nonplussed, to be foiled in any undertaking, ibid. 

5 . slang. To take into custody, ‘nab’. 

i8ia J, H. Vaux Flash Did., Hobbled, taken up, or in 
custody. 

6. To cause to hobble or limp. lit. apd fg. 

tBqo Lowell Study Wind., Chaucer {sBBS) 243 Sometimes 

they thrust in a word or words that hobble the verse. 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 109 On his feet are a pair of 
ammunition hoots that fairly hobble him. 

7 . To tie or fasten together the legs of (a horse 
or other beast) to prevent it from straying, kicking, 
etc. [In this sense Hopple occurs earlier,] 

1831 R. Cox Adv. Columb. Riv. 1 . 155 note, Their two 
fore legs were tied together. This we called hobbling, 1833 
W. Irving Crayon Misc., Tour Prairies xi. (1863) 61 The 
horses were now hobbled, that is to say, their fore legs were 
fettered with cords or leathern straps. 1833 J. P. Kennedy 
Horse Shoe R. xvii. (i86o) 206 The horses weie hobbled, by 
a cord from the fore to the hind foot. 1892 E. Reeves 
Homeward Bound 21 1 Hundreds of cattle lying down, 
their fore legs hobbled with rope. 

Hence Hobbled ppl. a. (in sense 7). 
i860 Dickens llficomm. Trav, xi. What tramp cliildren 
do I see here, .making a toy of the hobbled old horse? 1878 
Miss Braddon Open Verd. xlv. 302 [She] had hung upon 
him like a log on a hobbled donkey. 

Hobble (hp'b’l), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . The action of hobbling ; an uneven, clumsy, 
infirm gait, with sinking and rising of the body. 
Also fig. of utterance. 

1727 Swift Gulliver i. iv, We can plainly discover one of 
his heels higher than the other ; which gives him a hobble 
in his gait._ 1750 Chestf.rf. (1:774) III. 43 Theie is 
still a considerable hitch or hobble in your enunciation. 
1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold i, His pace was a species of 
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hobble. 1874 Wood Nat. Hist. 7 The walk of the Orang- 
outan is little better than an awkward hobble. 

2 . Jig. An awkward or perplexing situation from 
which extrication is difficult, dial, and colloq. In 
Sc. babble, a difficulty, a perplexity. 

177s Ash, Hobble, . .a kind of blunder. 1776 Foote Capu. 
chin n. Take care what you say 1 you see what a hobble 
we had like to have got into. 1799 G. Washington Lett. 
Writ. 1893 XIV. 193, I think you Wise men of the East, 
have got yourselves in a hobble. 1807 Tannahill Poems 
41 (Jam.) Else, like the hero of our fable, We’ll oft be 
plunged into a babble. i8ao Bvron Blues i, 64 Pray get 
out of this hobble as fast as you can. 1866 Sat. Rev. 10 
Nov. 575 We had got into such a hobble, there really 
seemed no way out of it save by betaking ourselves to 
spiiitual weapons. 

3 . A rope, strap, clog, or other apparatus used 
for hobbling a horse or other beast (see Hobblb 
V. 7); transf. afetter; =Hopflk sh.'^ (Usually in//.) 

X831 YoUATri/orje vii. (1847) 158 The Horse must be cast 
and secured, and the limb . . removed from the hobbles and 
extended. 1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. of Farm (1849) 1. 525/1 
The hobbles are then placed on the hind fetlocks [of the 
cow] to keep the heels down. 1850 Smedley F. Fairlegh 
li. 449 A picturesque donkey, whose fore-feet being fastened 
together by. .‘hobbles’, advanced by a series of jumps. 

Ho'bble-bush. The North American Way- 
faring-tree, Viburnum lantanoides, a small shrub 
with cymes of white flowers and purple berries. 

1842 Loudon Encycl. Trees ^ Shrubs $20. 1858 Thoeeau 
Maine W. ii. (1894) ri6 The mountain-ash was now very 
handsome, as also the wayfarer’s-tree or hobble-bush, with 
its ripe purple berries mixed with red. 

Hobbledehoy (hp-b’ld/boi ), hobbadehoy 
(hp'ba-), hobbeaehoy (hp-b/-). colloq. Forms ; 

a. 6 hobledelioyo, 8-9 hobble-de-hoy, bob- 
blede-, 9 bobbledyhoy ; 8-9 h.ota(b)leteboy, 
hobblety-hoy. J 3 . 6 hobbard de boy, babber 
de boy, 7 bab(b)0rdeboy, bobar diboy 0, bob- 
bordy-boy, hob0r-de“boy(e, bubbei de boy, 

9 bobberdaboy. 7. 7 bobet-a-boy, hobody- 
boye, 8 hobediboy, bobby da boy, 8-9 bobby- 
daboy, 9 bobby-de-boy, bobide-, bobada-, 
bobbydy",bobbada-, bobbady-, bobbede-, bob* 
bedyboy, bobbety-, bobbity-boy. [A colloquial 
word of unsettled form and uncertain origin. One 
instance in hoble- occurs in 1540 ; otherwise hober-y 
hobber-, are the prevailing forms before 1 700 ; these, 
with the forms in hobt-, hobby-, suggest that the 
word is analogous in structureto Hoberdidance,HQh- 
hididance, and Hobidy-booby, q.v. ; cf. also Hoberd. 
Some of the variants are evidently due to the effort 
of popular etymology to put some sense into an odd 
and absurd-looking word. It is now perh. most 
frequently associated with hobble, and taken to have 
ludicrous reference to an awkward and clumsy gait. 

The word has been often discussed! see Ray, Jamieson, 
Eorby, Skeat (in Pkilol. Trans. 1885-6, 302). The form 
has naturally suggested a French origin. Jamieson held 
that ‘ hoberdehoy has been undoubtedly borrowed from the 
French’, and suggested, for first part, F. hohereau, hohreau 
hobby (the hawk), also ‘petit gentilhomme campagnard' 
(Littrd), according to Diet. Trtvoux, ‘ also applied to those 
who are apprentices or novices in the world'. But no 
confirmatory evidence has been found in French or even in 
Anglo-French.] 

I . A youth at the age between boyhood and man- 
hood, a stripling ; esf. a clumsy or awkward youth. 

a. 1540 [see c. below], 1723 Steele Consc, Lavers iii. i, 

1 was then a Hobble-de-hoy, and you a pretty little tight 
Girl. 1738 SmYT Pal. Canvas, i. Wks. 1766 XI. 158 Why 
he’s a mere hobbledehoy, neither a man nor a hoy. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X. 571/1 The squire and his good lady, .fol- 
io wed by a dozen hoydens and hobbletehoys. 1841 L. Hunt 
^er (1864I II, I was then a little hobble-de-hoy. 1874 L. 
Stephen Hours in Library {1892) I. v. 172 Her awkward 
hobbledehoy of a son offends against the proprieties. x8gi 

Afa/I G. 25 June 3/1 There is nowadays an immense 
public of hobbledehoys — of all ages — and there are even men 
of culture and critical capacity who take a perverse pleasure 
in affecting hobbledehoyhood. 

*S73 Tusseh Huso. lx. (1878) 138 The fir.st seuen yeers 
bring "vp as a childe. The next to learning, for waxing too 
Wilde. The next keepe vnder sir hobbard de hoy, 'The next 
a man no longer a boy. lOii J. Davies Sco. Folly Wks. 
1878 II. 32/2 Peace lowing cow-babe, lubberly- hobberdy-hoy. 
1637 Brian Pisse-Profh. (1679) 48 His Hubber de hoy, 
;^ich IS his man-bqy, or half a man, and half a boy. 1648 
xIexham Dutch Dict,y Dc 7 u jOHg ittdnnehcuy a young Boy, 
A Habberdehoy, or a Stripling, 

V. 1638 Ford Fancies iv. i. Wks. i86g II. 293 This gelded 
hobet-a-hoy is a corrupted pander. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. 
H usbandm. VI. 1. 149 What we call in the Country a Hobby 
between a Man and a Boy. 111825 Foeby Foe. 
A. A 7 iglta, Hobidehoy, a lad approaching to manhood. 1828 
Craven DiaLj Hobbity-Hoy. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
^t-ct. 1. X. 193 A gaunt, long-legged hobadahoy of eighteen. 

b. transf. (Inquot. 1702, ?a mongrel or nonde- 
script affair.) 

1678 1. Jones Heart 4 Right Sov. 118 Some ho-body 
aoyes, and no right sons of the one church or of the other. 
170a Secret Mercury 9 Sept, in Hone Every-day Bk. (1826) 

J. . 1240 Enter a hobletehoy of a dance, and Dogget, in old 

womans petticoats and red waistcoat. 1822 Lamb Elia 
u ui j 'things between pig and pork — those 

hobby de hoys. 1861 C. Boner Forest Creatures 12 They 
lyoung wild boars] are either the babes and sucklings of the 
present or the hobberdehoys of the last year. 

c. attrib. 

1540 Palsgrave tr Fullonius' Acolastusi. i, Theyr hoble- 


dehoye tyme . . the yeres that one is neyther a man nor 
a boye. 1848 Thackeray Bk. of Snobs 1, Mrs. Chuff’s hobba- 
dehoy footboy. 1886 Jerome Idle Thoughts (1889) 101 A 
man larely cariies his shyness past the hobbledehoy period. 

2 . Locally applied by children to a large clumsy 
top. (Cf. Hobbler 2.) 

1825 Brockett S.V., Childien cal! a laige unmanageable 
top, a hobblety-hoy. 

Hence Hobbledelioydom, the condition of a 
hobbledehoy; also hobbledehoys collectively, 
Hohbledelioyliood, the age or condition of a 
hobbledehoy, adolescence. Hobhledehoyisli a., 
like a hobbledehoy. HolJtaledelioyism, the con- 
dition or character of a hobbledehoy. 

1876 F. E, TKOLLOrn Charming Fellow I. vi. 69 The period 
of *hobbledehoydom. 1889 T. A. Guthrie Pariah iii. vii, 
The hobble-de-hoydom of that village. . had assembled. 1836 
Blackiu. Mag. XXXIX. 483 Enquiries into the exact period 
of Athenian *hobbIe-de-hoyhood. a 1863 Thackeray Fatal 
Boots iv, Fiom boyhood until hobbadyhoyhood — horn foui- 
teeu until seventeen. 1812 G. Colman Foet. Vagaries (1814) 
12 When Master Daw full fourteen yeais had told, He grew 
as it is termed, *hobbedyhoy-ish. 1874 Burnand My time 
XX vi. 236 In a rude, shy, hobbledehoyish way. _ 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. L. 123 They feel themselves springing into 
*hobbledyhoyism. 1864 Homeward Mail 2 Aug. 665 It is 
an unfailing characteristic of hobbledehoyism to diess and 
to talk like a man, befoie thinking and acting as a man. 
Hobbler ^ (hp'bloi). Obs. exc. Hist. F orms : 
4-9 hobler, hobeler, hobiler, 4 hoblur, (4 Kob- 
iner), 5 liobyler, {Jftst. 6 bobellar, bobbiler, 

8 bobelar, 9 hobbelar, hobiller, hobelour), 9 
hobbler. [In AngloFi. hobeleor, -lour, also hohe- 
ler, hobler (Godef.), in med.L. hobelldrhis, hober- 
drius (Du Cange), a deriv. of hobi, hobin, lioBBT 
sb.^, app. of irregular formation.] 

1 . A retainer bound to maintain a hobby for mili- 
tary service ; a soldier who rode a hobby, a light 
horseman. Obs. exc. Jlist. 

c 1308 Pol. Songs (Camden) 196 And thos hoblurs, name- 
lich, That hushond benimeth eri of grund. [1325 in Calend. 
Rotul. Patent. (1802) 96 De Hobelaiiis eligendis, apud Beau- 
lieu 4“ April.] 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 1 10 And fifty thousand 
of archerys He had, forouten the hoblerys. 14^ Caxton 
ChroH, Eng. cxcii. 169 The Englysshmen fled bytwene the 
hobyleis and the grete boost. 1377-87 Holinshed Scot. 
Chron. (1803) II. 20 Of such armed men as they called 
hoblers set forth by the borrowes and good townes twentie 
thousand. 1612 Davies Why Ireland etc. (1787) 25 Twenty 
hoblers, armed (the Irish hoisemen were so called, because 
they served on hobbies). 1631 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng, 
It. -xi. {1739) 59 By Hoblers, meaning those now called light 
Horse-men. 1736 Carte_ Ormonde II. 305 The Irish armies 
consisted of Hoblers which were their horse, and Kearnes 
which were their foot. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess, 
Introd. 19 Richard de Burgh was ordered to forward from 
Ireland 300 Hobelers for service in the Scottish wars, 
f Erron. used for hobby. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth vlii, I guess him, by his trotting 
hobbler. .to be the follower of some of the southland lords. 
Ibid,, While he himself remounted his hobbler. 

1 2 . (See quots.) Obs. 

137 . Lambaude in Strutt Antis. .Eng. (1775) II. 34 The 
hobbllers were aunciently suche men as in time of daunger 
rode in postefrom. place to place, to give notice thereof upon 
hobbyes, or nagges ; whereof the name of hobbilers was given 
to them. 1639 E. Leigh Eng. Descr, 83 The whole Countrey 
[Isle of Wight] is divided into eleven parts, and every of them 
hath their Posts also or Runners, whom by an old name, 
grown almost out of use, they terme still Hoblers, who 
presently give intelligence of all occurrents to the Captain 
and Governour of the Isle. 

3 . Comb. Hobbler-archer, an archer mounted 
on a light horse. 

[1364 Chron. Will. Thorn in Twysden Scriptores Decent 
(1652) 2140 Pro hoberariis sagittariis inveniendis et suste- 
nandis. /iiW., Praedictoshobilariossagittarios.] 1786 Grose 
Mint. Aniiq. (1801) 1. 108 Sometimes archers were mounted 
on light horses, whence they were stiled hobiler archers. 

Hobbler 2 (hp-bHr). [f. Hobble v, -t- -erI. 
(But sense 3 may be a distinct word.)] 

1 . A person that hobbles in his gait. 
c 1663 Roxb. Ball. {1888) VI. 498 But now my resolve was 
never to trouble her. Or venture my carkis with such a blind 
hobbler. 

2 . A child’s top that wabbles or spins unsteadily. 
Hence (app.) hobler' s hole, hobler-hole, hoblies hole, 
? a hole into which such a top was thrown, as a 
mark to be aimed at. Obs. 

1394 Lyly Moth. Bomb. v. iii. Rather than I’le lead 
this life, lie throw my fiddle into the leads for a hobler, 
1609 Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 87 Now John, i’le cry 

first, And i'le cry lagge. I was in hoblies hole. 1633 B. 
JoNsoN Tale Tub iii. iv, 1 had whipp’d ’hem all, like tops 
In Lent, and hurl’d ’hem into Hoblers-hole ; Or the next 
ditch. 1686 W. DE Britaine Hum. Prud. xix. 85 Like a 
Top, which hath been for a long time scourged, and run 
well, yet at last to be lodged up for a Hobler. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hobler-hole, the hinder-hole at a boy’s game. 

b. transf. A person that vacillates or ‘ wabbles 
1S7S Gascoigne Glasse Govt, i, i. Poems 1870 II. 22 Shall 
I be cast vp for a hobler then t I am sure I was neuer yet 
vntrusty to any of you both. 

3 . a. An unlicensed pilot, on some parts of the 
coast of England: =Hovelleri. b. A man who 
undertakes the moving or transporting of vessels 
in and out of dock ; a man employed in towing 
vessels by a rope on land, local, c. A casual la- 
bourer employed at quays, docks, etc. local. 

1838 Holloway Diet, Provinc,, Hdbblers, men employed 


in towing vessels by a rope on the land. Soniersei, 1840 
Marryat Poor ym k xxvi. Those pilots who ply In the Chan- 
nel aie called Hoblers. 1831 in lllustr. Loud. News (1854) 

5 Aug. n8 Occup.ations of the people, Hobler, lumper. _ 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hobbler,. .^.n uiilicensecl iiilot.. 
Also, a man on land employed iu towing a vessel by a lope. 
1885 Morjt. Post Aug., The men weie all paid olf, .and four 
kobblers were engaged to peifonn the necessaty woij: while 
the vessel lemained in poi t. 1886 Ltfe II. S. B> own I. (1887) 

3 An Iiishman, who was a hobbler 011 the quay. 
Hobbleshaw, -shew, -show : see IIubblb- 
SIIOW. 

Hobbling' (hpi'bliq), vbl. sb. [f. IIoBBLE v. -b 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Hobble, q.v._ 

1333 Lynuesay Satyre 4425 With hobllng of 5our hippis. 
1754 Richardson Vl.xxviii. 17s The hobbling it 

will cause in the reading will make it woise. 1867 Gaiu 11 i.d 
iu Century Mag. (1884) Jaii. That distressful hobhling 
which m.aiks the mass of Pailiamentaiy speakei.s. 

Hobbling, Jpl. a. i [f. as prcc. 4- -iNd ^.] Tliat 
hobbles ; chaiacteriAcd by hobbling: sec tiic veib. 

IS4 S Asciiam Toxoph. 11. (Arb.) 126 That .sliafte whiilie 
one yeaie for a man is to lyghte and sciuldinge, foi the s.mie 
sclfe man the next yc.aie may ebaunce be lo heuy and hob- 
blynge. 1613 Htdex A ssurat . () iv, A kind ofinde 

Poeme, or hobbling kind of ry thine. 1676 Wycumu-ey /’/. 
Dealer n. Wks. (lilklg.) iiS/i Thou witheied, hobbling, dis- 
torted cripple. 1717 Prior . 4 /wrt! III. 144 In .smooth-p.ic’d 
vei.se, 01 hobbling prose. 1777 .Sihtudan .SV/i. Scand. iv. i, 
Justice is an old, lame, hobllng beldam. 1826 Scoir Woods t. 
xxxviii, A stiff, rheumatic, hobbling gait. 

Hence Ho’to'bliiiffly adv., with a hobbling pace 
or movement ; lamely. 

1607 R. C. tr. Estienne's World Wond. 238 They neither 
cared for rime nor reason, neither regarded they bow hob- 
lingly they [their verses] ranne. 1668 H. Moke Div. Dial. 
II. 282, 347. 1833 Eraser's Mag. VIII. 64 He., walks 
hobblingly upon three legs. 

Hobbling, fpl. [Related to Hoebleu" 3.] 
In Hobbling pilot = Hobblbr 2 3 a, HoVELLER i. 
So hohUing boat — VicFi'USL'm. 2. 

1891 Labour Commission Gloss., Hobbling Pilot, a pilot 
who h.TS the necessaiy marine knowledge but no licence 
from the Board of Trade. 1891 Manch. Exam, 24 Dec. 8/4 
The officer .. hailed a hobbling boat and went ashore. 

Hobbly (hp'bli), a. dial. [f. Hobble sb. or vb. 
-f -Y. Ci. Du. hobbelig'kTiohhy, craggy, lugged, een 
hobbelige weg a rugged road.] Rough, uneven. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hobbly, lough ; uneven ; full 
of hobbles. 1825 Brockett s.v., A hobbly road. 

Hobby (h^’bi), j/.l Foims : 4 hobyn, 5-7 
toby, 6 hobye, hobble, 7 hobbey, 6- hobby. 
[ME. hobyn, holy, in OF. hobin, hobi, haubby, 
whence mod.F, aubin. It. uhino. 

The OFr. was adopted from English, where the woid is app. 
native. In all probability it is the by-name Plobin, Plohby, 
var. of Robin, Robbie : see Hob sb.t According to Bp. 
Kennett (1695) Gloss, lo Paroch. Antiq. s.v. Hobelers, ‘Our 
ploughmen to some one of their cart-horses generally give 
the name of Hobin, the very word which I’hil. Comines 
[a 1509] uses, Hist, vi. vii.’ Another by-form of the same 
name, Dobbin, has become a generic name for a cart-horse. 
Cf. also Dicky, Donkey, Neddy, Cuddy, names for the ass.] 
1 . A small or middle-sized horse ; an ambling or 
pacing horse ; a pony. Now Hist., arch., or dial. 

In early times hobbies are chiefly referred to as of Irish 
breed ; in later times, also, as Welsh or Scotch, 

1373 Barbour Bruce xiv. 68 Hohynis, that war stekit thar, 
Rerit and flang..And kest thame that apon thame raid. 
c 1400 Rel. Ant. II. 23 An ly^sch man, Uppone his hohy. 
*347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. iii. (1870) 131, I am an Iryshe 
man. .1 can kepe a Hobby. 1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Par- 
nass, II. iii. 647, 1 will, .buy an ambling hobby for my fayre. 
Ibid. V. 773 Hath the groome saddled my hunting hobby ? 
1611 CoTGR., Hobin, a Hobbie ; a little ambling (and 
sborne-maned) horse. 1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. i. (1682) 220 
Hobbies, .afterwards became a common name for all Nags 
or Geldings. 1688 Land. Gaz. No. 2340/4 Stolen .. a black 
Welsh Hobby, near 13 hand, a 1700 K E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Scotch-hobby, a little sorry, scrubbed, low Horse of 
that Country, c 1730 Burt N. Scotl. (1760) II. xvi. 30 
The little Highland Hobbies, when they find themselves 
bogged, will lie still. 1732 Genttem. Gtiide to Cattle (ed. 2) 
263 A Turk for the Siie^ a Scotch Powny, or the Irish Hobby, 
for Dam. 1804 in Ann. Reg. 502/2 Sir William Kemp 

Bart. . . was riding on a hobby from which he fell and expired 
on the spot. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) II. xviii. 193 
The chiefs and cavalry, both Irish and Anglo-Irish, had 
small light horses called hobbies. 
t2. = tIoBBY-HORSE 2. Ohs. OX Hist. 

1760 Tollett in Shaks. Plays (1813) XI. 439 Our Hobby 
is a spirited horse of pasteboard, in which the master dances 
and displays tricks of legerdemain. 1820 Scott Abbot xv. 
Prance, hobby— hiss, dragon, and halloo boys ! 

3 . = Hobby-horse 4. (In quot. i860 with play 
on sense 5.) 

1689 Prior Ep. to F, Shepherd go But leap pro libiiii, and 
scout On horse called Hobby, or without. *748 Shenstone 
Ode Mejttory viii, Bring the hobby I bestrode, When pleas’d, 
in many a sportive ring Around the room I jovial rode. 
i860 Pwich XXXIX. 95 Master John Russell. ‘Please, 
Pam, find room for this . Master Pam (the big boy of the 
school). ‘ No, certainly not. You must leave that old hobby 
of yours behind ’. 

t 4 . A kind of velocipede, introduced in 1818, 
on which the rider propelled himself by pushing 
the ground with the point of each foot alternately : 
= DAifDY-HORSE. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1819 Caricature in Miss Millard's Catal. (1895) Jan. 19 
The Newe Long Back’d Hobby made to carry three with- 
out Kicking. 1819 Morning Chron. 13 May Advt., The 
Velocimanipede, or Ladies Hobby .. a Machine to carry 
One, Two, or Three Persons, 
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HOB-MAN. 


HOBBY. 

5. A favouiile occupation or topic, pursued 
merely for the amusement or interest that it affords, 
and which is compared to the riding of a toy hoise 
(sense 3) ; an individual pursuit to which a person 
is devoted (in the speaker’s opinion) out of propor- 
tion to its real importance. Formerly lioBiiY- 
HORSK (sense 6). 

i8i6 Scott Antiq. xi, I quarrel with no man’s hobby. 
1823 — Peveril x, The pleasure of being allowed to ride 
one’s hobby in peace and quiet. 1857 Hughes To»t Brown 
n. ii, He’s on one of his pet hobbies. 1874 Saycc Compar, 
Philoi, viii. 31Z Transgress the boundaiies of scientific 
evidence, and incur the charge of riding a hobby too hard. 
1880 L. Stephen Pope vi. 139 His [Lord Oxford's] famous 
libiary was one of his special hobbies. 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as hobby-groom, -mottger, 
-rider, riding', f hobby-headed a., explained by 
Weber ‘ shag-headed, as an Irish hobby 

1737 Ziiif Govt. OJjTuers in Cluiutherlayiie's St. Gt. Brit. 
II. 241, 3 *Hobby Grooms. 1836 Mks. Paplndiek Crt. Q. 
Charlotte (1887) II. 194 The Hobby groom was., sent off to 
London. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb ii. iii, Oh, you 
*hobby headed Raskal, I’le have you flead. 1866 Whipple 
Char. (J- Charac. Men 45 The *hobby-monger is the only 
pel feet. .bore. 1883 Times 18 Aug. 9/2 The whole tribe of 
ciotchet-mongers and *hobby-iideis. 

Hence Ho'hbyism, iDursuit of or devotion to 
hobbies (see 5). Ho’bbyist, a person devoted to 
a hobby. Ho’bhyless a., having no hobby. 

1846 EcclesiologistNl. 176 [Brass-iubbing] burdens Eccle- 
siology with the *hobbyism of an amusing trifle. 1871 
Napheys Prev. ff Cure Bis. iir. ix. 955 The perniciotrs 
counsel of some ^hobbyist. 1892 Daily News 17 Feb. 3/1 
The philatelists or collectors of postage-stamps, like nearly 
all other hobbyists, have long'had their as.sociation. 1870 
Sat. Rev. 4 J une 730/2 How many *hobbyless wretches are 
still crawling about the world 1 

HEoTbby (hp’bi), sb.‘h Forms : 5 hobey(e, 5-7 
hoby, 6 hobia, 6-7 bobbie, hobbey, 5- bobby, 
[a. OF. hob^, hobet, med.L. hobetus, dim. of hobt 
the same bird ; other diminutives were OF. hobel, 
hobert, hoberet, mod.F. hobereau. According to 
Darmesteter, perh. derived from OF. hober io move, 
stir, bestir oneself: cf. Du. under Hobble 57 .] 

A small species of falcon, Falco subbuteo, for- 
merly down at larks and other small birds. 

1:1440 Promp. Paru. 242/1 Hoby, hawke, alaudarius, 
alietus. *486 Bk. St. A Ibans D iv a, ’Ther is an Hoby. And 
that hauke is for a yong man. X588 Greens Pandosto (iSoq) 
28 No bastard Hawke must scare so high as the Hobby. 
1642 Fuller Answ. Feme ’To Rdr. i Be not like a Larke, 
dared into the net by a painted Hobby of pretended Con- 
science. 1678 Mauvell Growth Popery 10 As ridiculous. . 
as for a Larke to dare the Hobby. 1828 Sir J. S. Sebright 
Observ. Hawking 4s The merlin and the hobby both breed 
in England. 

b. Comb., as hobby-like adj. or adv. ; bobby- 
bird dial., name for the wryneck (Swainson) 
bobby-bawb, same as hobby ; bobby-owl dial., 
name for the barn owl (Swainson). 

1570 Levins Manip, 44/33 An Hobyhauke, alaudarius. 
1628 Wither Brit. Remenib. Pref. 123 She dares not onely, 
Hobby-like, make wing At Dorrs and Butterflyes. 

t ECobby, V. Obs. [f. Hobby intr. To 

hawk with a hobby. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 203 On hobying 
whan she lyst to fare. 1526 Skelton Magn^. Wks. (Dyce) 
I. 276, I wolde hauke whylest my hede dyd warke. So 
I myght hobby for suche a lusty larke. 

Hobby-liorse. [f. Hobby sb^■ -k Horse.] 

1 1. A kind of horse ; =IioBBY sb^ i. Obs. 

1S98 Florio, Vbino, a hobbie horse, such as Ireland 
breedeth. 1609 Dekker Gvli's Horne-bk. v. (1812] 130 At 
the doors, with their masters' hobby-horses, to ride to the 
new play. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair m. iv. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 321/1 A Carroch. .with four pyed hobbyhorses. 

2 . In the morris-dance, and on the stage (in 
burlesques, pantomimes, etc.), a figure of a horse, 
made of wickerwork, or other light material, fur- 
nished with a deep housing, and fastened about the 
waist of one of the performers, who executed 
various antics in imitation of the movements of a 
skittish or spirited horse; also, the name of this 
performer in a morris-dance. Hence, To play {the) 
hobby-horse : also transf. and Jig. 

1557 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Coates Hist. Reading 
(1802) 130 Item, payed to the Mynstrels and the Hobby- 
horse on May Day 3i-. 2589 Nottingham Rec. IV. 132 Gevyn 
to tow mynstreles, and to them that did play with y" hoby 
horse, xijif. 1383 Stobbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 147 Then 
haue they their Hobby-horses, dragons and other Antiques. 
1399 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum. ii. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
37/1 'Sblood ! you shall see him turn morrice-dancer, he has 
got him bells, a good suit, and a hobby-horse. 1643 Milton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 365 The word Politician is not us’d to his 
maw, and therupon he plaies the most notorious hobbihors, 
jesting and frisking in the luxury of his nonsense. 1673 Dry- 
den Epil. Univ. Oxford 14 Your delight Was there to see two 
hobby-horses fight. 1820 Scott Abbot xiv, He performed 
the celebrated part of the hobby-horse. 1821 Kenilw. 
xxxix. Captain Coxe.. executed, .a gambade, the like where- 
of had never been piactised by two-legged hobbyhorse. 

t "b. Prov. The hobby-horse is forgot : a phrase 
app. taken from some old ballad. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 30 Brag. But 0 , but O. Boy. 
The Hobbie-horse is forgot, i6oo Nine Dates Wondt 
B ij b. With hey and ho, through thicke and thin, the hobby 
horse quite forgotten. 2602 Shaks. Hatn. in. ii. 142 Else 


shall he suffer not thinking on, with the Hoby-horsse, whose 
Epitaph is, Foro, For o, the Hoby-horse is foigot. 1603 
B. Jonson Wks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 But see, the hobby- 

horse is forgot. Fool, it must be your lot, 'To supply his 
want with faces, And some other buffoon graces. 1609 
Old Meg of H erefordsh. for a Mayd Marian in Halliw. 
Shaks. IPks. 1853 IW 286 But looke you, who here comes : 
John Hunt the hobby-horse, wanting but thiee ofahundred, 
'tweie time for him to foiget himselfe, and sing, but O, 
nothing, but O, the hobbie-ho> se is forgotten, a 1625 
Flepciicr Women Pleased iv. i, Shall the hobby-horse be 
forgot then? 1631 Drue Dutch, of Suf. Civb (N.), Cl. 
Answer me, hobbihorse, which way crost he. .? Jen. Who 
do you speake to, sir? We have forgot the hobbihorse. 

F e. A liobby-horse dance. Obs. 

1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 68 Women like those that 
danced anciently the Hobby-horse in Countiy Mummings. 
1779 in Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) I. 285 We are come over 
the Mire and Mo.ss ; We dance an Hobby Horse ; A Dragon 
you shall see, And a wild Worm for to flee, 
t 3 . tratisf. a. A person who plays ridiculous 
antics ; a frivolous or foolish fellow, jester, buffoon, 
b. A lustful person ; a loose woman, prostitute. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. si^Cal’st thou my loue Hobbi- 
horse? 1399 — Much Ado III. ii. 75 , 1 haue studied eight or 
nine wise words to speake to you, which these hobby-horses 
must not heare. 1604 — 0 th. iv. i. 160. 1609 B. Jonson 
Sil. Worn. IV. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 225/1 What a neighing 
Hobby-horse is this 1 a 16x6 Beaum. & Fl. Little Fr, 
Laxuyer v. i, Make ’em tame fools and hobby-horses. 

4 , A stick with a horse’s head which children be- 
stride as a toy horse. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ni. xxiv. (Arb.) 286 King 
Age.silaus hauing a great sort of little children . . tooke a 
little hobby horse of wood and bestrid it to keepe them in 
play. 161.^ B. Jonson Barth. Fain. Wks. (Rtldg.) 310/2 Did 
you all think.. that I had changed it in the fair, forhobby- 
hoi.ses ? 1632 Sherwood, A (childs) hobbie-horse, hasten, ou 
cheval de bois dun enfant. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 115. 
2/2 A Parcel of Hobby-Horses, Rattles and Penny-Fiddles. 
1738 Johnson Idler No. 13 r 3 She saw lady Fondle’s eldest 
son ride over a carpet with his hobby-horse all mire. 1827 
Hone Tnble-Bk. I. 683 A street seller of hobby-horses — toys 
for the children of a hundred years ago. 

b. A wooden horse fixed on a ‘ merry-go-round ’ 
at a fair. c. A rocking-horse for the nursery. 

1741 Gray Let. Poems (177s) 114 A Fair here is not a place 
where one eats gingerbread or rides upon hobby-horses. 
1842 S. C. Hall Ireland II. 340 The merry-go-rounds and 
hobby-horses ‘crammed'. 1894 T. Hardy Life's Little 
Ironies 91 The gyrating personages and hobby-horses. 

1 6 . = Hobby sbj 4. Obs. exe. Hist, 

1819 Genii. Mag. Feb., A machine denominated the Pe- 
destrian Hobby-horse, invented by a Baron von Drais. .has 
been introduced into this country by a tradesman in Long 
Acre. 1819 (i7_Apr,) Title of Plate Johnson’s Pedestrian 
Hobby-horse Riding School, at 377 Strand . 1819 'The Dandy 
<5- ike Hobby horsexo For this good turn The sweep would ride 
The hobby horse And Dandy's pride, 1880 Scribneds Mag. 
Feb. 483 An old farmer.. narrated how he had seen the low 
‘hobby-horses' of fifty-nine years ago driven on English 
roads by thrust of the_ toes on the ground. 1887 Badm, 
Libr.,^ Cycling^ 59 The bicycle of the present day is a descen- 
dant in the right line of the ‘dandy' or ‘hobby horse' of 
i8ig. 1892 [see Dandy-horse]. 

6. A favourite pursuit or pastime ; = Hobby sbJ 
5. Now rare. 

1676 Hale Contempt, i, 201 Almost every person hath 
some hobby horse or other wherein he prides himself, 1768 
Mad. D'Arblay Early Diary 17 July, I never pretend to 
be . . above having and indulging a Hobby Horse, a 1791 
Wesley Serm. Ixxxiii. ii. 2 Wks, 1811 IX. 434 Every one 
has (to use the cant term of the day..) his hobby-horse I 
Something that pleases the great boy for a few hours. 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 43 Metaphysics and psychology have 
long been my hobby-horse. *867 Darwin in Life Lett. 
(1887) III. 134, 1 shall not make so much of my hobby-horse 
as I thought I Could. 

7 . aitrib. and Comb., as hobby-liorse dance 
(see sense 2) ; hobby-horse man, ho’bbyhorse- 
man, {a) a man who sells hobby-horses ; if) a man 
who rode a ‘ hobby-horse ’ or dandy-horse (see 5) ; 
{c) a man who ‘ rides a hobby’ (see 6). 

i686 Plot Staffordsh. 434 They had . . a sort of sport . . 
call'd the *Hobby-horse dance, from a person that carryed 
the image of a horse between his leggs, made of thin boards. 
1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. i, I cannot find my ginger- 
bread wife nor my *hobby-horse man, in all the Fair now. 
1849 Eraser's Mag. XL. 417 Mr. Ellis really abuses these 
privileges of the hobbyhorseman. 1894 Tablet 27 Oct. 663 
Taken up by small sectarians and hobbyhorsemen. 

Flence Ho'bby-horse v. intr., to play the hobby- 
horse. Hobby-hoTsical a. {humorous), belong- 
ing or devoted to a ‘ hobby-horse ’ or hobby, 
crotchety, whimsical ; whence Hobby-lio’rsically 
adv. Hobtoy-lio’xsiness, devotion to a ‘ hobby ’. 

1636 W. Sampson Vow Breaker liij, Shall the Major put 
me besides the hobby-horse? let him *hobby-horse at home. 
1830 J. Savage Hist. Carhampton 583 A singular custom, 
called ‘ Hobby-horsing ’ prevails here (Minehead) on every 
first day of May. A number of young men . . having. . made 
some grotesque figures.. rudely resembling men, and horses 
with long tails . . perambulate the town . . perform ing a variety 
of antics. 1761 Sterne TV. Shandy III. xxii, The generous 
Ulio' *hobby-horsical) gallantry of my uncle. i8g3_ Blackie in 
Weston. Gaz. 15 Mar. 9^1 We quarrel a bit — he is so hobby- 
horsical, you can’t avoid it. 17S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. 
V, What he gained *Hobby-Horsically, as a body-servant. 
1771 G. Burns in Burns' Wks. (1845) 184 note, Having 
. . become most hobby-horsically attached to the study of 
medicine. 1881 Nature XXIV. 161 Practical, and alto- 
gether free from *hobby-horsiness. 

Hobbyism, -ist, -less : see after Hobby 
Hobby-lantern FIob 4. 


Hobeler, -beller, etc., obs. ff. HobblebF 

t Hoberd. [? a. OF. hobert hobby, hawk, or by- 
ioim. oi 1\ obert '. cf. Hob j/i.'] A term of repioach. 

c 1450 Cov. blyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 179 Do howlott liowtyn 
hobeid and hey 11. Ibid. 325 5our thrust, seie hobeid, foi to 
slake, Eyzil and galle heie I the lake. 

Hober dehoy, obs. var. of Hobbledehoy. 

Hobgoblin (hp’bgpblin), sb. (ff.) Also 6-8 
-gobling. [f. Hob sb.^ 2 -f Goblin.] 

1 . A mischievous, tricksy imp or sprite; another 
name for Puck or Robin Goodfellow; hence, a 
terrifying apparition, a bogy. 

1330 Palsgr. 231/2 Hobgoblyng, goblin, ■mavfpe. 1367 
Drant Horace, Art Poetry tR.), An ould wyfes chat, or tale 
Of wiches, buggs, and hobgoblings. 1584 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. VII. ii. (1886) 105 Robin goodfellow and Hob gob- 
blin were as terrible.. as hags and witches be now. 1390 
Shaks. Mids. N. ii. i. 40 Those that Hobgoblin call you, 
and sweet Pucke, You do their worke, and they shall haue 
good lucke. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1 81 Now he saw the Hob- 
goblins, and Satyrs, and Dragons of the Pit, but . .after break 
of day they came not nigh, a 1704 T. Brown Praise 
Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 34 No hobgobblings or dancing 
fairies. 1791 Mrs. Radchtfe Rom. Forest vii, Stories of 
ghosts and hobgoblins have always been admired and 
cheiished by the vulgar. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith i. 20 
A huge misshapen hobgoblin used to bestride the house every 
evening with an immense pair of jack-boots. 

2 . _/%•. An object which inspiies superstitions 
dread or apprehension ; a bogy, bugbear. 

1709 Steele Taller No 118 p i Some of the Deceased, 
who I thought had been laid quietly in their Graves, are 
such Hobgoblins in publick Assemblies. 1823 Bentham 
Not Paul 277 Putting an extinguisher upon this hobgoblin 
may have the serious good effect, of calming a mass of dis- 
quietude. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Self-rel. Wks. (Bohn) I, 
24 A foolisli consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds. 

3 . humorous. An animal that causes terror. 

1770 Gray in Corr. w. N. Nicliolls (1843) 113 Here is Mr. 
Foljambe, has got a flying hobgoblin from the East Indies. 

4 . attrib. and adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with hobgoblins ; like a hobgoblin. 

1622 S. Ward Life Faith Death (1627) 72 Phylosophie . . 
hath taught them not to feare any such Hobgoblin spirits. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. iii. 737 Those hobgoblin 
terrors of the grave. 1679 Dryden Trotlus Pref. B, His 
language is as hobgoblin as his person. 1801 Mar. Edge- 
worth Gd. French Governess (1832) 153 The sonows of 
Werter, or some of our fashionable hobgoblin romances. 
1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 386 Frightening us like children 
with hobgoblin terrors. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) Bo1}ero’'blin v. trans., to 
terrify or pursue as a hobgoblin. Hobgo’blinet, 
a little hobgoblin. Hobgo-blinism, belief in hob- 
goblins. Hobgo-blinry, hobgoblin business. 

1613 Sir E. Honv Currycomhe iv. 153 Agonies, the feare 
whereof the Popes pecuniarie Hobgoblinets. . did afterwards 
rayse. 1713 Darrell Gentlem. Insir. ii. xii. (ed. 3) 222 We 
have been Hobgoblin’d too long into Religion. 1799 Cole- 
ridge Lett. (189s) 291 They believe that he hovers between 
heaven and earth, and at times hobgoblins his relations till 
they perform it for him. 1836 Blacksu. Mag. X_L. 159 The 
lower classes of Welsh were notorious for their faith in these 
local hobgoblinisms. 1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xlvii. 271 
What do you mean by this foolish hobgoblinry ? 1833 F. W . 
Newman Odes of Horace 56 Some regard this as a piece of 
hobgoblinry. 

Hnbb fiTi n Tiin . Obs. or dial. Also -bowchin. 
[f. Hob -fHouchin.] An owl. 

i68z N. O. Boileau's Lutrin iii. 126 If poor Hobhowchin 
puts you in this fearing. 1750 W. Ellis Mod. Hitsbandtn. 
V. II. 100 With us the Owl is called Hobhouchin, and makes 
a great hooping Noise or cry, many times in the Night. 

t Hobidy-booby. Obs. rare. [f. hobi-, hobbi-, 
as in hobbe-dehoy, hobbi-didance : see Booby.] 
? A scarecrow. 

*720 Man's Treach. to Wont. (N.), His legs are distorted 
so.. that he looks like a hobidy-booby, prop’d up with a 
couple of crooked billets. 

Hobie, obs. f. FIobby. Hobiler, var. of Hob- 
bleb 1. Hobinoll, var. Hobbikoll Obs. 

Hobits, Hobitzer, var. Howirz, Howitzer. 

Ho'lj-jo'b, sb. dial, and slang. [? f. FIob sbj i 
-P Job.] orig. A clumsy unskilled job ; hence 
app. a job of unskilled work, an odd job. Flence 
Hob-job V., Hob-jobber, Hob-jobbing'. 

1857 Wright Prov. Diet., Hob-job,^ a clumsy job. _ 1873 
B. Waugh Gaol Cradle X23 ‘ Hob-jobbing’, to use the vividly 
descriptive phrase of his class in life, through thirteen 
months the lad somehow managed to appease . . the cravings 
of nature. Ibid., Days came in which theie was a hob- 
jobber’s famine; no horses to hold, no parcels to carry. 
Ibid. 133 Evei'y day not less than seventy thousand boys 
and girls are actually ‘ hob-jobbing about’, utterly helpless, 
until they hob-job into gaols, penitentiaries, reformatories. 

t Hoble, V. Obs. rare-'-. [? error for hobie, hoby, 
Hobby ».] intr. To use a trammel-net. 

1530 Palsgr. 586, 1 hobie, I tranell for larkes, iremaille. 
[Cf. Dare v.'^ 5, quot. a 1556.] 

Hobie, obs. f. Hobble. Hoblesliew, var. of 
Hubbleshow. Hoblies hole : see HobblerS 2 . 

f Hoblin. Obs. nonce-vid. A factitious variant 
oi goblin, hobgoblin. 

*755 T. Amory Mem. (1769) II. 61 Be they, .lioblins or 
goblins, fairies or genii. 

Hoblob ; see FIob sb.^ 4. 

f ’BTn’b- m an. Obs. In Hob-man blind, the same 
as hodman- or hioQtM.icst-hlind, blind-man’s-buff. 

1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. in Hazl, Dodsley VII. 
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364 'Tis Christmas sport Of Hob-man-blind, all blind, all 
seek to catch, All miss, xdog Armin Ital. Taylor (1880) i8i 
The Doctor now at hob-man blinde, Begins to cast about. 
1638 IlnYwoOD Wise Wo/u. Hogsdoit, ui. Wks. 1874 V. 310 
Why should I play at Hob-man blinde? 

Hobnail (lip bnJ'l) , sb. [f. Hob sh?‘ -f Nail.] 

1. A nail with massive head and short tang, used 
for protecting the soles of heavy boots and shoes. 

1S94 TStPt, Contention (1843) ^ 4, 1 beseech God thoumaist 
fall into some smiths hand and be turn’d to hobnailes. 1598 
B. JoNsoN Ev. Manin Hunui, iv. Wlcs. (Rtldg.) 6/2 All old 
iion, and lusty proverbs : a good commodity for some smith 
to make hob-nails of. 1607 Hlywood Wain, kilde iu. Kindn. 
Wks. 1874 II. 95 They tieade heavy where their Hob-nailes 
fali. c 1700 Bp. Kennett in Lansd. MS. 1033 If. 184 [190] 
Hob-nail, small shoit nail, with a lound head, used for the 
bottom of Plough-Men's shoes. _ 1804 Abeknethy d'ro';?'. 0 _bs. 

50 The sensation as if he was lying on a numbei of hobnails. 

2. transf. A man who wears hobnailed shoes ; 
a rustic, clodhopper, clown. So Hobnails, as 
generic proper name. 

164s Milton Colasl. Wlcs. (1851) 363 No antic hobnaile at 
a Morris, but is more hansomly facetious. 1684 Otway 
Atheist I. i, Thou unconscionable Hobnail. 1703 Hickerin- 
GiLL Pnest-cr. 1. (1721) 17 Then, replied Hob-nails, how is 
it possible that there could be either Night or Day, when 
there was neither Siin, bloon, nor Stars? 1859 Thackeray 
Pirgitt. I. 353 Troops of hobnails clumping to church. 

3. attrib. or adj. Clownish, rustic, boorish. 

1624 Qxx. Foot out of Snare in Somers Tracts (1810) III. 

76 The first question that an hob-naile spectator made, 
befoie he would pay his penny .. was. Whether there be 
a devil and a foole in the play ? 1628 Earle Microcosm , 
Country Fellosu (AAo.) 50 Hee .has some thriftie Hobnayle 
Piouerbes to Clout his discourse. 1638/. Robinson E-udoxa 
Pref. 3 Barbarous and hobnail phrases. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as hobnail shoe\ hobnail- 
/rno/adj.; hobnail liver : see quot. 

1607 RowLANns Dr. Memc-man. (1609! 4 Their Shooes 
were Hobmaile proofe, soundly bepeqg’d. 1847 BucitsTonp 
Rough Diamond i, How I used to kick you in my hob-nail 
shoes 1 i88a Quain Diet. Med., Hobnail Liver, a name 
given to a ciuhotic liver, when it presents small prominences 
on Its surface resembling hobnails. 

Ho'buail, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. irans. To furnish or set with hobnails. 

1649 Trag, Masseuello 62 Tie . . bob-naile my shoos with 
a couple of old thorns 

2. To tiample down, as with hobnailed shoes. 

187S Tennyson O. Mary 11. ii, Your rights and charters 

hobnail’d into slush. 

Hence Ho'bnailer, a machine for putting hob- 
nails into the soles of boots {Labour Commission 
Gloss. 1892). 

Hobinailed (bp'bn^dd), a. [f. as prec. -?• -ED.] 

1. Fxiinished or set -with hobnails; having the 
marks of hobnails. 

1603 B. JoNsoN Wks. (Rtldg.) 538/2 Come on, clowns 
. . bestir your hob-nail'd stumps. 1^3 Dryden Juvenal's 
Sat, III. 359 Some rqgue-soldier, with his hob-nail’d shoes, 
Indents nis legs behind in bloody lows. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr, Europe viii. (1894) 175 The vocal music played on 
the planks by a pair of sturdy hobnailed bpots. 

b. Hobnailed liver : a cirrhotic liver, studded 
with projections like nail-heads. 

1847-9 Tobv Cycl. Afuit. IV. 711 [The liver] presents what 
IS termed a hobnailed appearance- 1886 Standard ig Jan. 
3/5 He found a large patch of cirrhosis, commonly known as 
hobnailed liver. 

2. transf. Rustic, boorish, clownish. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sitiffe 62 The hobnaylde houses of 
their carterly ancestrie. 1683 Kennett Erasm. on Folly 
(Reeves) 33 The hob-nailed suiter prefers Joan the milkmaid 
before any of my lady's daughters. 1839 H. Rogers Ess. II. 
ui. 135 Our national proverbs.. the manual and vade-mecum 
of hobnailed philosophy. 

Hoib-uobj phrase and adv, [In origin app, 
a variant of hab nab, hab or nab ; see Hab advl\ 

1. Phrase Hob, nob *. have or have not; used by 
Shakspere app. m the sense * give or take *. 

_ 1601 Shaics, Twel. N. in. ir. 262 His incensement..is so 
implacable, that satisfaction can be none, but by pangs of 
death and sepulcher ; Hob, nob, is his word : giu ’t or take 't. 

2. adv, =-Hab nab (Hab adv, i) ; hit or miss ; 
however it may turn out ; at random. 

j66o Fisher Rustichs Alarm Wks, (1679) 505 [He] quotes 
as many of them, as he judges, as to number, may make a 
Jury, and so Hob-Nob, as they say, without mattering much 
what they are, so they Concord all in one in the bare naming 
of the W ords. 1787 Grose Prov, Diet . , Hob-nob (sometimes 
pronounced hab-nab), at a venture, rashly. 1887 i". Chesh. 
Gloss, s. V,, We’n go at it hob-nob at a ventme. 

3. Hob or nob, hoh a nob, hob and nob : (prob. 
=give or take, give and take) used by two persons 
di inking to each other. To drinh hob or nob, hob 
a nob, to drink to each other alternately, to take 
wine with each other with clinking of glasses. 

1736 Foote Eng.fr. Paris i. Wks. 1790 1 . 106 Then.. they 
pioceed to demolish the suhstantials, with, perhaps, an oc- 
casional interruption, of ‘ Here’s to you friends ’, ‘ Hob or 
nob ‘ Your love and mine'. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. W. Iviii, 
Hob and nob. Doctor ; which do you choose, white or red? ’ 
11772 Graves Quix. viir. xxi. (1808) 366 Having drank 
hob-or-nob with a young lady in whose eyes he wished to ap- 
pear a man of consequence. 1815 W. H* Ireland ScYihhleO' 
via^ta 213 With Whig or with tory he'JJ drink hob a nob. 
1801 D^kens Gt. Expect, v, ‘ Have another glass I ' * With 
you, Hob and nob *, returned the sergeant, ‘ The top of 
mine to the foot of yours— the foot of yours to the top of 
mine King once, ring twice— the best tune on the Musical 
Glasses 1 Your health. 


b. quasi-<zi^'. On intimate terms of good-fellow- 
ship, in close companionship. 

1831 D. Jerrold A"?. Giles XV. 149 In those very good, .old 
times, hob and n o b with the housebi eaker. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xlvi, I might be hob-and-nob with you now in your 
dungeon. 1871 Daily News 17 Nov., To make things 
pleasant . . after a pleasant yet practical hob-and-nob fashion. 

Sio’b-nob, w. [At first hob or nob, hob-a-nob, 
hob and nob, hob-and-nob (one or both vbs. in- 
flected), from the adv. phiase : see prec. 3.] 

1. intr. To drink to each other, drink together 

a. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV, 117 Do I go to hob or nob in 

white-wine, I am probably told red is better for my nerves. 
1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Acad. Process. Wks. 1S12 III. 
278 Deserts, for common serving-men, the room. And hobs or 
nobs with Ladies of the Broom. 1801 M, G. Lrwis Talcs 
Wond., Giles Jollup i, A Doctor so prim and a sempstress 
■SO tight Hoh-a-nobb’d in some right marasquin. 1803 Sport- 
ing Mag XXVI. 148 Watch the eye of him who wishes to 
hob or nob. 1823 W. H. PvNr, Wine ^ Walnuts (1824) II. 

X. 163 ‘ Here’s my hearty service to you, and let us hob and 
nob.' 1840 Thackeray Paris Sk.-bk. (1869) 12 We bobbed 
and nobbed with., the celebiated bailiff of Chancery Lane. 
1840 — Catherine viii. The gallant Turpin might have hob- 
and-nobbed with Mrs. C. 1882 Miss Braudon Mt. Royall. 
vii. 201, 1 will hob and nob with her over one glass of toddy. 

jS. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., I have frequently heard one gen- 
tleman, in company, say to another, will you hob-nob with me? 
When this challenge was accepted, the glasses were instantly 
filled, and then they made the glasses touch 01 kiss each 
other. This gentle striking of the drinking vessels I always 
supposed explained the term hob-nob. 1831 J. J ekyll Corr. 

27 Jan. (1894) 267 At a supper he hobnobbed with Lady 
Dudley Stuart. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Hell Cook Mor.-il, 
Don’t .. Plob-nob in Sack and Malvoisie. 1862 Sala Aec, 
Addr. 1 12 [She] insisted on the Captain hobnobbing with her. 

2. To hold familiar intercourse, be on familiar 
terms zvith. 

a. 1828 Lady Granville Lett. Mar. (1894) II. 17 It can- 
not he her interest to hob-and-nob with Lord Fitzwilliam. 
1844 Thackeray Little Trao. ii, An honest groom jokes and 
hobs-and-nobs . . with the Kitchen maids. 1882 Jessopp 
Arcady iii. (1887) 66 What a curious joy. .to hoh-a-nob for 
a season with the pigmies of the Meiocene. 1893 Vizetelly 
Glances Back I. xvi. 303 The cliaiiman. .hobbed and nobbed 
unreseivedly with his immediate neighbours. 

0 . 1866 Sat. Rev. 20 Jan. 86/1 Looking at the maid Clara, 

I found that she had seated herself at the table, and was 
prepaied to hobnob it with me. xSyi Dixon Tower III. 
xviii. 191 Eliot, _ now hob-nobbing with the pirate in pre- 
tended friendship. 1879 G. Macdonald P, Faber III. iii. 
38 He. .hob-nobbed with Death and Corruption, 

Hence Ho’h-noib'bing’ vbl. sb. ; also HD'h-uo bher, 
one who hob-nobs ; Ho b-no bby a., characterized 
by or characteristic of hob-nobbing or familiar in- 
teicouise. 

a. 1793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Sorrows Sunday Wks. 1812 
III. 370 May have her tea and lolls and hob and nobbing. 
1812 E.vaminer 2$ May 328/2 The joyous hobbing-a-nob of 
the lovers. 1830 Westm. Rev. XIII. 147 A little pleasant 
hobblng and nobbing, 1865 G. Meredith R. Fleming xxix. 
(1889) 244 The honour of hob-anobbing with a gentleman. 

0 . 1816 Sporting Mag. XLVII. bs Young ladies often 
left the solitary glass of wine which they took with the 
gentlemen hob-nqhher half unfinished. 1833 W. Jerdan 
AutoMog. IV. xtii. 232 The toast was drunlc with accla- 
mation, and then followed hob-nobbing. 1888 E. M. 
Marsh Saved as by Fire viii. Diffusing a genial, hobnobby 
expression over the severest countenance, 1895 Miss DowiB 
Gallia xi. 123 Upon an omnibus, too, that very hob-nobby 
and familiar vehicle. 

Ko'is-liobi, sb, [f. as prec. As a sb. more usual 
in the condensed form.] 

+ 1 . A ‘ sentiment’ or phrase used in hob-nobbing. 
1761 {title) The Masque : a new and select collection of the 
best English, Scotch, and Irish Son^ , . To which is added 
a complete collection of the various Toasts, Sentiments, and 
Hob-Nobs. 1770 {title) Toasts, Sentiments, Hob-nobs and 
Songs ; The Company Keeper’s Assistant. 

2. A drinking to each other or together, 

o. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Seine 71 At the end of the 
repast, a general ‘ cheque ’, or Iwb-^-nob took place. x888 
J. Ramsay Scott. xWt Cent. II. viii. 132 When hob or nob 
was first introduced, on a young gentleman calling for wine 
a second time during dinner, George whispered him, ‘ Sir, 
yon have had a glass already ’. 

0 , 2823 Fosbrooke Encycl, Antig. 537 Pril and wril was 
an ancient form of hob nob. 

3. A familiar conversation ; a tete'h-ttte. 

1876 Black Madcap V. xviii. Sitting on a fence, having a 
quiet hobnob among themselves. 

Holbnol, var. Hobbiroll Obs. 

Kobo (hou'bo). Western U.S. ‘An idle shiftless 
■wandering -workman, ranking scarcely above the 
tramp’ (Funk). 

xSpx J. Flvnt in Contemp, Rev, Aug., The tramp’s name 
for himself and his fellows is Hobo, plural Hoboes. xBgz 
Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 3/3 They will be vagrants on the 
sheets and hobos of the night. 1896 Pop. Set. Jrnl. L. 254 
The tramp, , can scarcely be distinguished from the dyed-m- 
the-wool hoboe. 1896 A tl. Monthly Jan. 58 By the ‘ Ambu- 
lanter ' it is called Gypsyland, by the tramp Hoboland. 

Holooe, hoboy : see Hautboy. 

Hobson’s choice : see Choice sb. 2 c. 
Hob-thrush, Hob-thrust. Obs, exc. dial. 
Also 7- Hob-thurst. [f. Hob ji5.l -b (peih.) 
Thukse, on. furs giant, goblin.] 

1. A goblin : see quots. Now dial. 

1390 Tarlton News Purgat. (Shaks. Soc.) 53 One of those 
Favdhares Lares. .as Hob Thrust, Robin Goodfellow and 
such like spirites..famozed in every olde wives chronicle for 
their mad merrye prankes. i6ii Cotgr., Loup-garou, . . also, 
a Hobgoblin, Hob-thrush, Robin-good-fellow. 1713 Steele 


Guardian No. 30 P 4 Our own rustical superstition of hob- 
thrushes, fairies, goblins, and witches. x8z3_ Brocklit, 
Hobthrnst, a local spirit, famous for whimsical piaiiks. 
1867 Murray's Handbk. Yorksh, 228 Hob 1 brush, or 
‘Hob o’ th’ Hurst ’was a woodland and mountain -spiut. 
2877 Holderness Gloss., Plob-thrnst. .a good-natiued goblin 
who assists servant-maids in their eaily morning woik, but 
in a state of nudity. 

fb. ? Lycanthropy. Obs. (App. an eiron. transl. 
of F. loup-garoti lycanthrope, through a misunder- 
standing of Cotgrave’s definition.) 

2638 li. Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xi. 47 , 1 cure sick Pei sons 
of the Hol>lhiush, by giving them a blow with a foike just 
between the two eyes. 

c. Applied opprobriously to a rustic, dial. 

2682 H. More Annot. Glanvill's I.,ux O. 91 That any 
ignorant rural Hobthuist should call the Spirit of N.itine 
a prodigious Hobgoblin. 2834 Bameord Dial. S. Lam. 188 
(Lane. Gloss.) ‘ Theau great hobthurst.’ 

2. (In full hob-thrush lotise). A wood-louse, dial. 
2828 Craven Dial., Ploh-thrnsh-loiise, Millepes. 2873 
Swaledale Gloss., HobthiusJi, a wall-louse. 

Hobub, Hoby, obs. forms of Hubbub, Hobby. 
Hoc, hoch (hfik), sb. Obs, exc. Hist, [a. F. hoc 
(1642 in Flatz.-Darm.), app. ad. L. hoc ‘ this ’. (Not 
the same as It. oca, F. hocal)\ Name of an old card 
game, ‘ in which certain privileged cards give to 
the person who plays them the right of attributing 
to them whatever value he wishes ’ (Hatzfcld). 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hock, Hoca, . . a Game at Card .. 
2838 Southey Doctor cxlu, V. 46 The Game of Hoc, the 
Reverse, the Beast, the Cuckoo and the Comet. All 

Year Round 5 Feb. 66 Hoc was the favourite game of 
Cardinal Mazariii, which he introduced from Italy. 

Hoc, Hoccamore, obs. ff. Hock sb.^, Hook, 
Hockamobb. 

II HOCCO (h^’ko). [Said to be the native name 
in Guiana. Used in French by Earrere 1745 and 
Frisson 1760.] A name given to seveial biids of 
the family Cracidts. or Curassows. 

2834 MeMuRTRiE Cuvier's Aitim. Kingd. 240 The Hoccos 
are large gallinaceiB of America, which resemble turkeys, 
with a broad, lonnded tail, formed of large and stiff quills. 
1832 Th. Ross Humboldt' s Trav. II. xviii. 154 The liocco, 
with its black plumage and tufted head, moves slowly along 
the sausos. 

Hoee, obs. f. FIoaiisb. Hoeh., obs. Sc. f. 
Hough. Hoche, obs. f. Hutch. Hochepot, 
hochpoeh, -pot, obs ff. Hotchpot, Hotchpotch. 
Hoehlieiraer : see IIockamohb. 

'1- Hock (hpk), sb^ Obs. (exc. in Hollyhock). 
[OE. hoc : of unknown origin. (The pi. hoches lias 
been adopted in Welsh as hocys, hocosPfl A general 
name for various malvaceous plants, esp. the Com- 
mon and Marsh Mallow and the Hollyhock. 

<1725 Corpus Gloss. 1288 Malva, hocc, cottuc, vel gearwan 
leaf, c 2000 iFajir. Leechd, II, 330 Hocces leaf wyl on ealo]?. 
C2263 Voc. Names Plants in Wi.-Wulcker 559(3 Malva, 

, . hoc. 1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R, xvii. cvii. (Tollem. 
MS.), Malua, ke hocke is a_ nesche hetbe. 2378 Lyte 
Dodoensv. xxiii. 582 Flowers, .in figure lyke to the common 
Mallowe or Hocke. 2612 Cotgr., Rose d' outre mer, the 
garden Mallow, called Hocks, and Holyhocks. 

Hock (hpk), sb,^ [A southern hy-form of hoj, 
hoch, Hough, which it has largely superseded,] 

1. The joint in the hinder leg of a quadntped be- 
tween the true knee and the fetlock, the angle of 
which points backward. 

2340 MS. Acc. St. John's Hasp,, Canterb., For tar to ye 
cowse fote & mendyng a hocke jrf. c 2720 W. Gibson Bar- 
rier’s Guide I. vi. (2738) 08 The bones of the Hock are in 
number the same with those in the Knee. 2834 R. Owen 
Skel. ,5- Teeth in Giro, Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 234 The heel-hone, 

‘ calcaneum’ . . forms what is called the ‘ hock ’. 2897 Sir E. 
Wood Achievem. Cavalry v. 92 Your horses cannot charge 
in mud up to their hocks. 

2. The knuckle end of a gammon of bacon, the 
hock-end. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hock, the small end of a Gam- 
mon of Bacon. 2823 Sporting Mag. XLVI. 23 A nice hock 
of ham which I made John leave foi you. 

3. attrib, and Comb., as hock action, -bone, -end, 
-joint, etc. ; hock-deep adj. 

1642 Prynne Antip. 2 Odo appiehends her the second 
time, and cuts off her sinewes at the hock bone. 2863 H. H. 
Tbixcm Field 4 FernY, i. 7 Sir Walter had forgotten none of 
his beautiful hock action. 2868 Ouida Tricotriii (1877)1. 75 
The horses of the wagon . . stood . . hock-deep in grass and 
lushes. 2874 M. A, Ward Outl. Zool. 42 The hock-joint, 
containing six bones, viz., astragalus, os calcis, cuboid, and 
three cuneifoim, corresponds to our ankle-joint, 
t Hock, sb,^ Obs, rare. [Etymology unknown.] 
A caterpillar. 

cx^zo Pallad. on Husb. 1. 882 Brenne heer and ther the 
heedles garlek stelis, The stynke of hit for hockis {contra 
campas) help and hele is. Ibid. 948 And other als seyn 
hockis {campas) forto lese Keste figtre aske on hem. 

Hock (hfk), Also 7 hocke, hoc. [Short- 
ened from Hockamobb.] The wine called in 
German, Hochheimer, produced at Hochheim on 
the^ Main ; hence, commercially extended to other 
white German wines. 

a 2623 Fletcher Chances v. iii, John , .What wine is it ? 
Fred. Hock. 2676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle i. i. (1677) 4 Jolt. 
Here's a glass of excellent old Hock . . Ttlb. Old Hock 1 what 
a Dickins is that ? . .Wine was never good since it has been 
corrupted with such barbarous notions. 2733 Mem. Capt. 
P. Drake II, iii. 256 , 1 requested him to go and take a Whet 
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of Old Hock before Dinner. 1864 I. Taylor JVords ^ 
i^luccs (1882) 082 It would be curious to truce the progress 
of the pel version whereby the wines which in the fifteenth 
centuiy used to be correctly designated ‘wines of Rhin ’ 
have come to be called Hocks. Hocheim..lies on the Main 
and not on the Rhein, 

b. attrib., as in hock-bottle, hock-glass, a 
bottle, or wine-glass, made of coloured glass, used 
for hock or other white wine. 

1892 Ijurion Mod. Pkoioffr.{&A. 10)176 Hock bottles .. 
from then deep led or oiange colour, are useful for various 
parts of the work. 

Kock, sb.o [? shortened from Jwk, Hook.] A 
rod, slick, or chain, with a hook at the end. 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hocke, crocg. 1693 Evelyn De la 
Quint. Orange Trees xi, As to the Removing and Trans- 
poiting Cases and Bo-xes of the Middle and smaller Sire, 
eveiy body knows ’tis done by., strong Coul-Staves, which 
with good Hocks take hold on the Bottom of the Cases at 
both sides. Daily News 7/1 Passing a biitchei’s 

shop he caught up a ‘ hock used for handing down joints 
of meat, and made several more blows at him. 

Hock, sb.^ [peril, related to Hoo.] ‘ In the 
game of faro, the last caid remaining in the box 
after all the others have been dealt ’ {Cent. Diet.), 

Hock, z'.i [f. Hock j 5.2 ; cf. Hough »,] trans. 
To disable by cutting the tendons of the ham or 
hock, in man or beast ; to hough, hamstring. 

iSfiS'By Foxr. A. 8f M. (isgfi) 124/2 Those holie martyrs, 
whom the emperor Maximus had put out the light eie, and 
hockt their left legs. 1658 W Burton Itin. Anton. 16 His 
Son . . to escape Seveius . . vvho pursued him, hockt all the 
Post hotses he left behind him. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), To 
Hock, to cut Beasts in the Hock or Hoof. 

Hence Ho'cRing vbl. sb . ; Ko'cker, a hougher. 

1892 R. KtPLiNG Barrack-r. Ballads, Cleared v, They 
only paid the Moonlighter his cattle-hocking price. 

Hock, [f. hock- in IIocK-DAY.] a. inir. To 
obseive Hocktide. b. trans. To bind or otherwise 
beset (persons) in the way practised at Hocktide. 

1406 [see below]. 1727 Cowell's InterJ/r., And in the 
Accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford there is yearly an 
allowance fro Multerihus H ockantibus, in some manors of 
theirs in Hampshire, wheie the Men hock the Women on 
Monday, and e contra on Tuesday. 1843 Fosbrooke's Encycl, 
Antiij. 649 On Monday and Tuesday men and women reci- 
procally hocked each other, i.e. stopped the way with ropes, 
and pulled the passengers towards them desiring a donation. 

Hence Ho-ckingr vhl. sb. Also in cotnb.^&s hock- 
ing-ale, ale brewed for the festival at Hocktide ; 
the festival itself, at whicli collections were made 
for parochial purposes, 

1406 Proclam, in Letterbk. I. Guild Hall Lond., If. xlixb 
[cf. Riley Mem. Lond, 562], Ista proclamatio facta fuit die 
Veneris proximo ante quindenam Pasche . . Qe null persone 
di ceste Citee . . teygne, ou constreyne ascun persone . , 
deinz rneason ou de hois pur hokkyng lundy ne marsdy 
proscheins appelles Hokkedayes. Ibid., Dairestier tiel per- 
sone qi qe soyt fesaunt ou usaunt tiell hokkyng. 1466 
Mann. Househ.Exf, (Roxb.) 211 Item, the same day my 
mastyr gaffe the women to the hokkynge .nx.d. 1484 in 
Glasscock Rec. St. Michaels, Bf. Stort/ord (1882) 26 Item 
pd. for brewyng of the hokyng ale xvjrf. 1618 in Brand Pop. 
Antiq. (1870) 1 . 159 Gained with hocking at Whitsuntide, 
£16 I2X. yd. 1854 Toulm. Smith Parish (1857) 504 Then 
there was the Hocking-Ale, one of great importance ; and 
the thoiough kindly Bid- Ale. 

t Hock-ale. Obs.~hoching-ale\ seeprec. 

14^ in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's (1882) 26 Item pd, 
for ix b. malte to the hoke ale vjr. iiijif, 

t Hockamore (hp-kamooj). Obs, Also 7 hoc- 
camore. [Anglicized form of Hochheinier, from 
Hochheim on the Main.] = Hook sb.^ 

1673 Shadwell Wells in. 40 (Stanf.), I am veiy 

well, and drink much Hockamore. 1747 Genii. Mag. 28 
Suppose, by keeping cyder-royal too long, it should become 
unpleasant, and as unfit to bottle as old hockamore. 

Hock-cart. Obs. exc. Hist. [Cf. Hookey 1.] 
The cart or wagon which carried home the last 
load of the harvest. 

1648 Herrick Hesper. Argt., I sing of may-poles, hock- 
cai ts, wassails, wakes, Of bride-grooms, brides, and of their 
biiclall cakes. Ibid., Hock-cart 14 The Harvest Swaines, 
and Wenches bound For joy, to see the Hock-cart crown’d. 
1648 Earl Westmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 175 Plow the 
Hock-Cart with all its gear Should be trick'd up. 1864 
Chambers' Bk. 0/ Days II. 377/1 The grain last cut was 
brought home in its wagon, called the hock-cart, surmounted 
by a figuie formed of a sheaf with gay dressings. 

Hock-day, Now only Hist. Also (2 koce- 
dei), 3 hokedey, 3-4 (7-9 Histi) lioke-,h.ocke-, 
4 hokke-, 4-6 hoc-, 5 hok-, -dai, -day. 

[Few words have received so much etymological and his- 
torical investigation as hock-day, hocktide, hock Tuesday, 
hock Monday. But the origin has not yet been ascertained. 
Early evidence shows that the first element was originally 
disyllabic, hoke- ; but whether the o was long or short is not 
determined ; it was evidently short when subsequently spelt 
hocke-, hokke-. Hock-day, which is the earliest of the group 
{Hock Tuesday appearing next), has not been found before 
the 12th c. ; no trace of it appears in OE. or any Germanic 
lang. Skinner’s conjecture ikioX hock-tide might be the 
MDu. hogetide, hoochtide, ' high time, festival, wedding’, is 
out of the question, and Lambarde's explanation of hock 
as for OE. hocor, 'mockery, scorn, derision' (lepeated by 
Speed, Blount, Phillips, Bailey, etc.), is on many grounds 
untenable. (H. Grotefend, Handb. Hist. Chronol. (1872) 
87/2, cites from a Vienna document, ‘ der prieff ist geben 
dez mentags nach dem Goychkentag a_m newnten tag nach 
Ostern 1377 where Goychkentag coincides in date with 
Hock-day ; but it is difficult to see any connexion between 
the names.)! 


The second Tuesday after Easter Sunday ; Hock 
Tuesday : in former times an important term-day, 
on which rents were paid, and the like, Hock-day 
and Michaelmas dividing the rural year into its 
summer and winter halves. It was also, fiom the 
14th c,, and probably earlier, a popular festival, 
signalized by the collection of money for parish 
purposes by roughly humorous methods: see Hock- 
tide, Hock-money. The plural, hock days, includes 
also the preceding day, Hock Monday, which was 
similarly celebrated. 

The data is sometimes given as the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter week \ this appeals to oiiginate in 
different ways of reckoning the gumdena Paschas as the 
fortnight following Easter, or the two weeks before and 
after Easter. (Statements going back to the isth or i6th c. 
asseit that Hock-day commemorated either the massacre of 
the Danes on 13 Nov. 1002, or the death of Hardienut on 

8 June, 1042. P'lom the dates of these events it is difficult 
to undei stand how either was associated with Hock-tide.) 

tiiyS Caen Caiiwlary (MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lai. 5650) 
If. 54 b (Du' C.), Omnes bubulci . . a Hocedei usque ad Au- 
gustum habebunt de bidentibus lac mane diebus Dominicis, 
i2ig Feet of Fines Michaelm. 3 Plan. Ill, File in. No. 30 
Quod ipsi homines veniant . . bis in anno .. semel ad Hoke- 
dey et ileiunr ad festum Sancti Martini, a 1252 Renialia 
Glaston. (Soin. Rec. Soc.) 10 A die lune prox. post hocke- 
dai. a 1259 Matt. Paris Chron. MaJ. anno 1255 (Rolls V. 
493) De magno parlarnento quod fuit in quindena Pascha:. 
Circa idem tenipus scilicet in quindena Paschte, quse vul- 
ganter Hokedai appellatur. Ibid, anno 1258 (V. 676) Et 
post diem Maitis, quae vulgaritei Hokedai appellatur, 
factum est Parlamentum Londini. <11260 Deed Granting 
Messuage in Glastonbury (penes Rev. W. E. Daniel), Octo 
denarios ad duos anni teiminos, videlicet ad la Hokedaye 
quatuor denarios, et ad festum sci. Michaelis quatuor de- 
narios. 1:1330 Annul. Lond. an. 1269 in Chron. Edw. I fy 
II (Rolls) 1 . 80 Die Martis, qui vocatur Hokkeday. 1369 
in Madox Formulare (1702) 225 Die Martis proximo post 
quindenam Paschae qui vocatur Hokeday. 1406 [see Hock- 
ing under Hock !>.'-*]. 1450 in Leland Collect. 299 Sic mone. 
mus, ut ah hujusmodi ligationibus & ludis inhonestis diebus 
hactenus usitatis, vocatis communiter Hoc-dayes, ut prtedi- 
citur, cessent. 1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 385 At the lawday 
holdyn at hokday. 1512 Matton Churchw.Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc ) 132 [Reed.] of I. Bek for his taverne of Ale at Hoc- 
day xxxvj". viij'J. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 202 , 1 once thought 
they might anciently, as well as now, observe two Hock- 
days, one for the women and another for the men .. It is 
most certain that now we observe two of them here, on 
Monday for the women, which is much the_ more solemn, 
and Tuesday for the men, which is very inconsiderable. 
*777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) 1 . 185 Hoke Day was . . an 
annual festival, said to have been instituted in memoiyof 
the almost total destruction of the Danes in England by 
Ethelred in 1002. 1890 Kitchim Winchester Theie 
were usually two assemblies of the commonalty in each year, 
one on Hockaday (the Tuesday week after Easter), the 
other at Michaelmas. 

Hockelty-card. =Hookj 5 .c {Cent. Diet i), 
Hoeker mocker, obs. f. Huggee-mugger. 

Hockerye, var. of Huckeey, Obs. 

t Hocket, Obs. Also 4-5 hoket, 7 kooctuet. 
[a. F. hoquei, in OF. also hoequet shock, sudden 
interruption, hitch, hiccup : see Hatz.-Darm.] 

1 . Hitch, obstacle ; interruption; chicane, trick. 

_ [1Z76 see Hockettor.] *3 . . K, Alls. 7000 Mony hoket is 
in amours; Stedfast seldom ben lechoures. c Toavneley 
Mysi. XXX. 233 Here I be gesse of many nyce hoket, Of care 
and of cuistnes, hethyng and hoket. Ibid. 31Z Hym thynke 
it no hoket his taylle when he Wryngys, 

2. = Hicket, Hiccup. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xvii. The troublesome yex or 
hoequet. IbicL H. 50 Against the Hoequet or Yex, there 
is a notable medicine made with it. 1617 Minsheu Ducior 
s.v. Hocke, It is good to helpe the Hocket or Hicket. 

3 . Medimval Mus. An interruption of a voice- 
part (usually of two or more parts alternately) by 
rests, so as to produce a broken or spasmodic 
effect ; used as a contrapuntal device. 

[1326 Robt. de Handlo Repulse xii. § 5 Hoketus ] 

1776 Hawkins Hist. Mus. liii. II. 195 De Handlo . . says, 
that Hockets are formed by the combination of notes and 
pauses. 187s Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, 
Hocket, Hoket, Ochetns . . was the same as truncaiio (trun- 
catio idem est quod hoket). i88o_Grove Diet. Mus. , Hocket, 
a terra which occurs in old English writers on music, begin- 
ning with De Handlo (1326), for passages which were trun- 
cated or mangled, or a combination of notes and pauses. 

Hence f Ho'ckettor Obs., a flicker, a sharper. 

[1276 Act/^ Edw. /, Stat. Rageman in Siai. Realm I. 44/2 
Par hoketours ou barettours (v.r. par hokettez ne par 
baretz] ] 1672-1727 Cowelts Inierpr., Hockettor or Hoc- 
queteur, is an old French word for a Knight of the Post, 
a decayed man, a Basket-cariier. 

Hockey ^ (k^^-ki), hawkey (hg-ki), hotkey. 
Also 6 hooky, hooky, 7 hoacky, hoky, 8 hoaky, 

9 hockay, hawkie. [Origin and etymological 
form unknown ; cf. Hook-cart.] 

1 . The old name in the eastern counties of Eng- 
land for the feast at harvest-home. 

*SSS [sfi® 2]. 1600 Nashe Summers Last Will ^ Test. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 49 Hooky, hooky, we have shorn. 
And we have bound ; And we have brought Harvest Home 
to town. 1676 Poor Robin's Aim. Aug. in N.^ <5- Q. ist Ser. 
(1850) I. 457/2 Hoacky is brought Home with hallowing 
Boys with plum-cake The Cart following. 1806 Bloom- 
field Horkey hAyt., The man who.. goes foremost through 
the harvest with the scythe or the sickle, is honoured with 
the title of Lord, and at the Horkey, or harvest-home feast, 
collects what he can. 1812 E, D. Clarke Trav. Var. 
Countries II. 229 note. At the Hawkie, as it is called, or 


Harvest-Home, I have seen a clown diessed in woman’s 
clothes, having his face painted, his head decorated with 
ears of corn. 1822 T. Gage Hist. Hengrave 6 The hockay, 
or harvest home . begins to fall into disuse. <ti82sFoRnv 
Voc. E. Anglia, Ha^ukey, the feast at harvest home 1826 
G._ H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1168 This health- 
di inking . . finishes the hoikey. 

2. attrib. and Comb., as hockey cry, load, night ; 
hockey cake, the seed cake distiibuted at a harvest- 
home ; hookey cart — FIook-cart. 

iSSS Abt. Parker Ps exxvi. 376 He home retuvnes : wyth 
hocky cry. With sheaues full lade abundantly. 1602 Warner 
Alb. Eng. xvr. ciii. 80 I'le duly keejie for thy delight Rock- 
Monday, and theWake,Hawe Shrouings,Christmas-gambols, 
with the Hokie and Seed-cake, a 1613 Overbury Charact,, 
Franklin Wks. (1856) 150 Rocke Munday. .Christmas Eve, 
the hoky, or seed cake, these he yeerely keepes, yet holds 
them, no reliques of popery. 1712 Poor Robin iN ), Harvest 
Is done, theiefore, wife, make For haivest men a hoaky 
cake. 1731 N. Salmon New Surv. Eng, Hertf II. 415 
Hockey Cake is that which is distiibuted to the people at 
Harvest Home. The Hockey Cart is that which brings 
the last Corn, and the Children rejoycing with Boughs 
in theii Hands, with which the Horses also aie attiied. 
1806 Bloomfield Horkey iv, ’Twas Faimer Cheerum’s 
Horkey night. Ibid, xiii, Home came the jovial Hoikey 
load, Last of the whole yeai’s crop; And Giace amongst 
the green boughs rode Right plump upon the top Ibid. 
xvi, Farmer Cheeriim went .. And broach’d the Hoikey 
beer. <111825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hawkey-load, the last 
load of the crop, which ., was always led home on the 
evening of the hawkey, with much rustic pageantiy. 1826 
G. H. I. in Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1166 The last, or 
‘hoikey load’ (as it is here [Norfolk] called) is decoiated 
with flags and streamers, 

Hockey^ (hp’ki). Also 6 -ie, phawky, -key. 
[Oiigin uncertain ; but the analog;y of many other games 
makes it likely that the name oiiginally belonged to the 
hooked stick. OF, hoquet ' shepherd’s staff, crook ’, suits 
form and sense ; but connecting links are wanting. The 
isolated occurience of the word in 1527 is veiy remarkable. 
It is not certain that Cowpei’s ‘ sport ’ was the same.] 

1 . An outdoor game of ball played with sticks or 
clubs hooked or curved at one end, with which tlie 
players of each side drive the ball towards the goal 
at the other end of the ground. Also called bandy 
and shinty. 

1527 Galway Siai. in xaih Rep. Hisi. MSS. Comm. App. 
v. 402 The horlinge of the iitill balle with hockie stickes or 
staves. 1785 Cowper Zr/t. 5 Nov,, The boys at Olney have 
likewise a very entet tainmg sport, which commences annually 
upon this day [sth Nov.]: they call it Hockey; and it 
consists in dashing each other with mud, and the windows 
also. 1838 W. Holloway Did, Provinc,, Hawkey, the 
name of a game played by several boys on each side with 
sticks, called h.awkey-bats, and a balf..W(. Susse.x. 1843 
ViGNE Trav. Kashmir (1844) II. 289 At Shighur I first saw 
the game of the Chaughfin .. It is in fact hocky on horseback 
..The ball is called in 'Tibiti, ‘Pulu’. 1857 Chambers' 
Inform. II. 703 Shinty in Scotland, Hockey in England, and 
Hurling in Ireland seem to be veiy much the same out-of- 
door sport. 1865 Lubbock Preh, Times xiv. (1 Bfig) 498 Kane 
saw the children in Smith’s Sound playing hockey on the ice. 

2. ( U.S.) The stick or club used in this game ; 
cf. bandy, shmty. 

1839 Jacob Abbott Caleb in Town ii. The Hawkies 38 
Now, a hawkey is a small, round stick, about as long as 
a man's cane, with a ciook in the lower end, sp that a boy 
c.Tn hit balls and little stones with it, when lying upon the 
ground. A good hawky is a gieat prize to a Boston boy. 
1866 Harvard Mem. Btog., f. Savage I. 329, I remember 
him as yesteiday, full of fun and courage, with his hockey 
in hand. 1868 Miss Alcott Lit. Worn. I. vtii. 117 Laurie 
, . lying flat [on the ice] held Amy up by his arm and hockey. 

3 . attrib. and Co?nb., as hockey-hall, -bat, -club, 
-match, -stick, -tournament, 

1838 Hawkey-bat [see i], 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 

iii, A little wretch whom he had cut over the back with 
a hockey-stick. 1884 Bath fml, 16 Feh. 7/2 The festivities 
of the week include a hockey tournament, i88g John Bull 
2 Mar, 146/3 Hockey clubs now abound in the neighbour- 
hood of London . .while a Hockey Association has drawn up 
an admirable code of rules. 

Hocking ; see tlocic vbs^ and 2, 

' 1 “ Hockie, &.I Obs. [app, deriv. of Hook j 5.2 ; 
or iterative of Hook ».i, Hough ». But perhaps 
only an error of Skinner’s, perpetuated in Diction- 
aries.] To hough, to hamstring. Hence Hockler, 
1668-71 Skinner Etym. Ling. Angl., To Hockie, Poplites_ 
sen Sufpragines Succidere. Ibid., Hocklers of Horse, qui 
equis suffragines succidunt. 1678 Littleton^ Lat, Did, 
1721 Bailey, Hockie, to hamstiing, or cut the Joints towaids 
the hough. 1755 in Johnson. Thence in mod. Diets. 
HocMe, local. ? Obs. To cut up (stubble). 
1746 Compl, Farmer s.v. Farm, Hockling, or cutting up 
and raking haulm, 2s. 6d. per acre. 1785 in A. Young Ann. 
Agric. IV. 108 We [near Hartlebury, Wpreestersh.] pay 
about 4J. per acre for reaping wheat, and diet, if they set it 
up and hockie it, 

Hockle-bone, obs. form of Huoklebonk, 
Kockly (hp’kli), sb. [Cf. Hook jA^] A term 
in the game of faro : see quot. 1850. 

180S Sf err ting Mag. XXVI. 203 The banker now claims 
the chance of hookly . . The advantage of hockly is relin- 
quished by some hankers. 1850 Bohn's Hand-bk. Games 
337 Hockly, a Certainty, signifies the last card hut one, the 
chance of which the banker claims^ and may refuse to let 
any punter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to be 
dealt. ^ „ 

4 Ho’ckly, a. Ohs. rare. Cf. Huckle-baoked. 
1707 E Ward Hud. Rediv. II. v. 22 Next to this hockly 
greasy Beast, Stood a young Beau, most nicely drest. 

Hock SflEouday. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 liocj 
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hok, 6 hoke, hocke. [f. hocTi in Hock-dat + 
Monday.] The Monday in Hocktide. 

1481-90 Hoiurt-rd Househ. Bks. (Roxb.) 202 Item, to women 
on Hoc Monday i]d. 1483 Church'w. Acc. St. Mary Htll, 
Loud, (Nichols 1797) 102 For bred and ale to the wyvys j/n 
the parish that gathered on Hokraonday, u. id. 1516 in 
Lysons Envir. Land. (1810) I. i, 222 Reed, of the gader- 
ynge of the churchwardens weyCTes on Hoke Monday, 8r. -^d. 
iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Pacions ii. viii. i6g The kyng 
. . cometh to hunting . . accompaignied with a rable of women, 
in as good ordre as ours ware wonte to be vpon Hocke mon- 
daie. 1378 Churchw. A cc. Kingston-njon- Thames in Lysons 
Envir. Land. (tSio) 1 . 1. 229 Read of the women upon Hoc 
Monday, sir. id. 1677 Piot Ox/ordsh. 201. i8a6 Hone 
Every-day Sk. I. 476 Hock Monday was for the men, and 
Hock Tuesday for the women. 

Hock money. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hooke, 
5-6 hok, 6 hoke, oke, hoxoe. [f. hoch- in Hook- 
day + Money.] The money collected by the men 
and the women at Hocktide. 

1484-3 Churchw. Acc. St.Dunstan's, Canierh., Ress. by vs 
the seyde Wardeynes of Hockemoneye at Ester ixj xrf. 
1499 in Cl. Coates Antiq. Reading; its, It. rec. of hok money 
gaderyd of women xxs. It. rec. of hok money gaderyd of 
men liiji. 1313-6 in Archxol. VIL 251 Received of the 
men for oke money v4. viii,^. Item of the wyffs of oke money 
xvj. \d. 1336-7 Ibid. 232 For Hoxce money by them received 
to the use of, the Church, xijj. i8a6 Hone Every-day Bk. 

1 . 476 At Hock-tide., collections of Hock-money were made 
m various parishes. .until the Reformation. 

Hoekorn, obs. fotm of Aoork. 

Hooks, yar. of Hox v. Obs. 
t Ho'ckshin. Obs. or dial. In 4 hokschyne, 

7 huokson, 8 hucksheen. [app. repr. OE. hSh~ 
sinu, pi. hdhsina, Hodgh-sinew, with the S short- 
ened by position, and the second element associated 
with shin.'] The under side of the thigh ; the hough. 

£•1394 P. PI. Credo 426 His hosen ouerhongen his hok- 
schynes on eueriche a side. 1648 Herrick Hesperides, 
Beggar to Mab, Commend a crickets-hip, Or his huckson to 
my scrip. 1746 Exmoor ScoMing 134 (E.D.S.) Thy Hozen 
muxy up zo vurs thy Gammerels to tha very Hucksheens o' 
tha. 1778 Ihid. Gloss., The Httckikeeus, the Legs up 
to the Hams, or Hocks. 1886 Elwqrthy IV. Somerset 
Ward-bk., Huckskins, the hock-shins; undei-side of the 
thighs just above the bend of the knee, 

Hocktide. Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 hoke-, 6 
hok-, 6-7 hoc-, 7 hocks-, huoT-, hocke-, huck-. 
[f. hock- m Hook-day + Tide time, season.] 

The time or season of the hock days : Hock 
Monday and Tuesday (the second Monday and 
Tuesday after Easter-day), on which in pre-Refor- 
raation times money was collected for church and 
parish purposes, with various festive and sportive 
customs; after the Reformation kept for some 
time as a festive season with various traditional 
customs, some of which survived into the i plh c. 

The earlier custom seems to have been the seizing and 
binding (by women on_ Monday, and by men on Tuesday) 
of persons of the opposite sex, who released themselves by 
a small payment. After this was prohibited (see 1406 in 
Hock v.^, 1450 in Hock-dav), recouise was had to the plan 
of sti etching ropes or chains across the streets and ways, to 
stop passers for the same purpose. (See 1777 in Hock 
Tuesday.) 

1484 in Glasscock Rec. Si. Michael's, Bp. Stortford (1882) 
26 Item pd. for bakyng of the brede at lioketyde vd. 1509 
Church'w. Acc. Kingsion-upon-Thames in Lysons Envir. 
Land. (1810) I, i. i6S Rec* for the gaderyng at Hoc-tyiie 
o 14 o. 1310 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary's in Peshall Jdist. 
Oxford 67 Recepts. Reed, atte Hoctyde of the wyfes gader- 
ynge, xvr. ijd, 1346 Churchw, Acc St. Dnnstan’s, Canterb., 
Recevyd of the wyvys yt they did gether at Hoktyd iijr. ix,^. 
x6ii SycED Hisi. Gt. Brit. viu. v. § ii. 392 The day of his 
[Hardicmit's] death is annually celebrated with open pas- 
times which time is now called Hoctide or Hucktide, 
signifying a time of scorning or contempt, which fell vpon 
the Danes hy his death. 1623 Purchas Pilgrims in. 621 
margin, Hocktide I haue seene kept with publike feasting 
in the street, the women also binding men, or compelling 
them to some ransome ; the Tuesday fortnight after Easter. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Hocktyde or Hockstyde, . . in some 
parts of this Nation not yet out of memory, but observed 
the week after Easter. 1663 Churchw. Acc. Si. Peter's in 
East in Peshall Hisi. Oxford 83 Hocktide brought in this 
year ,$6. 1772-3 Ibid. 85 This parish of St. Peter in the 
East gained by the Hocktide and Whitsuntide, anno 1664, 
the sum of 14^. 1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) I. 187. 

1826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 476. 1898 L'pool Echo 19 Apr. 
(2nd Tuesday after JEaster) 4/3 ‘ Kissing Day’ at Hunger- 
ford. — Hupgerford is once more celebrating Flock-tide, with 
all its quaint customs and ancient ceremonies. 

b. attrib., as hocktide-fesiival, -money, -fastime. 

eiSos Churchw, Acc. St. Dunstm’s, Canterb , Receyvid 
of Hoktyde money for iij yere xxiijj. viijd. 16x3 Wither 
Abuses Strict (1618) 232 Because that, for the Churches 
good. They in defence of Hocktide custome stood. 1636 
JT. Trussell in Ann. Dubrensia (1877) 7 The Hocktide pas- 
times are Declin’d, if not diserted. 1884 Symonds Shahs. 
Predecess. iv. 176 They were acted, .at hock-tide festivals. 

Hock Tuesday. Ohs. exc. Hist, Also 5-6 
h.ok(e. The Tuesday in Hocktide ; Hook-day. 
Also called binding- Tuesday {dies Martis Uga- 
torid) : see Binding vbl. sb. 6 . 

CX230 Reg. Salop^ Abbey No. 179 Unum denarium co- 
quinse praenominati conventus die qui vulgariter dicitur 
Hoketysdaypersolvere. Ibid.'SAo. 178 B, In die Hoketisday. 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliv. (1482) 301 On saynt 
Markes day that was that tyme hoketewysday, he toko 
his leue 1373 Laneham Lei. (1871) 26 margin, Hok Tuis- 
day by the Couentree men. 1607 Cowell Inierpr., Hoke- 
day, otherwise called Hock-Tuesday. 1636 Dugdale War- 


tuicksh. (1730) 249/2 Hither came the Coventre rnen [in 
1575], and acted the antient Play, long since used in that 
City, called Hocks tuesday, setting forth the destruction of 
the Danes in King Ethelred’s time. 1777 Brand Pop. 
Antiq (1870) I. 105 note, Hoke Monday was for the men, 
and Hock Tuesday for the women. On both days the men 
and women, alternately, with great merriment intercepted 
the public roads with ropes, and pulled passengers to them, 
from whom they exacted money to be laid out in pious uses. 

Hocle-bone, obs. f. Huoklebonb, Hoeour, 
-owre, var. Hoker Obs. Hoequeton, Hocton, 
obs. van Haqdeton, Aoton. Hocster, obs. f. 
Huckster. 

Hocus (hou'kas), sb. Also 7 liocas. [Short for 
Hocus Focus, Hocus-pocus.] 

1 1 . A conjuror, juggler. Obs. 

1640 G. H Wiii’s Recreat. in Facetise (1817) II. 237 Epi- 
taph. . On Hocas Pocas. Here Hocas lyes with his tricks and 
his knocks. Whom death hath made sure ashis Juglers box. 
1647 Cleveland Poems, Rehell Scot 36 Before a Scot can 
properly be curst, 1 must (like Hocus) swallow daggers first. 
1673 Coffee-Houses Vind. in Hart. Misc. VI. 473 Our pam- 
phlet-monger (that sputters out senseless chaiacters faster, 
than any hocus can vomit inkle). 1694 R. L’Estrange 
Fables xciv. (1714) 109 These Ordinary Hocusses , . have 
been made use of in all ages. 1699 — CoUoq. Erasm. (1711) 
37 Running mad after Buffoons, F ortune-tellers and Hocus’s. 

“j* b. iransf. A cheat, impostor, pretender. Obs. 
c 1683 South Serm. Will for Heed Serm. (1713) 411 j[ust 
like that old formal Hocus, who denied a Beggar a Farthing, 
and put him off with his Blessing. 

2 . Jugglery, trickery, deception. Ohs. or arch. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 41, I must not believe there was 

any Hocas in this. 1693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times 3 
(Stanf.) A quick Eye may all their IIocus see. 1834 SvD. 
Dobell Balder xxiv. 164 Here . . With neither gold nor 
tinsel, cap nor crown, Hocus nor title . . nor conjuring-rod 
nor sceptre,. To lie here thus. 

3 . Drugged liquor : cf. Hoods v. 2. 

In mod. Diets. 

4 . Comb, as hocua-trick, juggling trick. 

c 1680 Roxb. Ball, (1885) V. 595 Three Kingdoms now at 
stake do lie. And Rooks all Hocus-tricks do try, That ye 
may be undone. ^111683 Oldham Poet. Whs. (1686) 78 Such 
Holy Cheats, such Hocus Tricks, these, For Miracles 
amongst the Rabble pass. 

Hocus (hJu-kas), V. [f. Hocus sb. 

Supposed to be the source of the later Hoax v., though 
the want of instances for the i8th c. makes this less certain. 
Apparently revived in 19th c., perh. under the influence of 
hoax,] 

1 . irans. To play a trick upon, ‘ take in’, hoax. 

1673 R. Head Proteus Rediv. 322 The Mercer cries, Was 

ever Man so Hocuss'd ? however, 1 have enough to maintain 
me here, a 1686 Nalson (T.), One of the greatest pieces of 
legerdemain, with which these jugglers hocus the vulgar and 
incautelous of the present age. 1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. 
V, Theie is nothing . . I so revel in as hocussing Guizot and 
Aberdeen. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Remin. I. 368 These 
people have been hocussed and cheated by the Government. 

2 . To stupefy with drugs, esp. for a criminal 
purpose ; hence, to drug (liquor). 

1831 in Ann, Reg., Law Cases (1832) 321/2 [A witness] 
saw May put some gin into Bishop’s tea. He said, ‘ Are you 
going to hocus (or Burke) me?’ 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiii, 

‘ What do you mean by “ hocussing ” brandy-and water ? ’ . . 

‘ Puttin’ laud’num. in it ’, replied Sam. 1848 Thackeray 
Van Fair Ixiv, It was at her house at Lausanne that he 
was hocussed at supper and lost eight hundred pounds to 
Major Loader. xSBsJtiS.G'RKfn Royal Highlanders CRMg.) 
154 By unfair play he had rooked many : he had hocussed 
horses. i887_ Besant The World went etc. xviii, 148 You 
shall hocus his diink and put him on bo ud. 

Hence Ho'cussed ffl. a., Hox issing vbl, sb.-, 
also Ko'cusser, one who hocusses, 

1827-39 De Quihcey Murder Postscr. Wks. IV. 107 The 
landlord, .they intended to disable by a trick then newly 
introduced amongst robbers, and teimed hocussing. 1863 
Mayhcw Land. Labour IV. 31 The ‘Drummer’ plunders 
by stupefaction; as the ‘ hocusser '. 1865 Dickens Mut. 

Fr. II. xii, I will not say a hocussed wine. 1892 Middleton 
Rome II. S3 The bribing of jockeys and the ‘ hocussing ’ of 
horses and their drivers were familiar to the ancient Romans. 

Hocus-pocus (hJu-kss pffu-kss), sb. {a., advi) 
Also 7 hocas pocas, hokos pokes, hokus pokus. 
[Appears early in 17th c., as the appellation of a 
juggler (and, apparently, as the assumed name of 
a particular conjuror) derived from the sham 
Latin formula employed by him : see below, and 
cf. Grimm, Hokuspokus, 

The notion that hocus focus was a parody of the Latin 
words used in the Eucharist, lests merely on a conjecture 
thrown out hy Tillotson : see below. 

1633 Ady Candle in Dark 29 , 1 will speak of one man . . 
that went about in King James his time., who called him- 
self, The Kings Majesties most excellent Hocus Pocus, and 
so was called, because that at the playing of every Trick, he 
used to say. Hocus pocus, tontus talontus, vade celeriter 
jubeo, a dark composure of words, to hlinde the eyes of the 
beholders, to make his Trick pass the more currantly with- 
out discovery._ _ a 1694 Tillotson Serm. xxvi. (1742) II. 237 
In all probability those common juggling words of hocus 
pocus are nothing else but a corruption of /toe est corpus, by 
way of ridiculous imitation of the priests of the Church of 
Rome in their trick of Transubstantiation.] 
tl. A conjuror, juggler. (In 17th c. freq. as 
proper name or nickname of a conjuror.) Also 
iransf . a trickster. Obs. 

1624 Gee Hew Shreds Old Snare is, I alwayes thought 
they had their rudiments from some iugling Hocas Pocas in 
a quart pot. 1623 B. Jonson Staple ofN. 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
388/2 Iniquity came in likeHokos Pokos.in a luglers ierkin 
with false skirts. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 55 A Persiai) 


Hocus-pocus.. performed rare trickes with hands and feet, 
1648 C. Walker Relai. cj- Observ. 12 This labyrinth into 
which these unpolitick Hocas Pocasses have brought^ us. 
1630 H. Morl Observ. Anima Magica in Enihus. 'Jit. 
(1656) 117 He opens as Hokus Pokus do's his fists, wheie 
we see that heie is nothing and there is nothing. 1680 
Hickeringill Meroz 26 Fie shall now. .play as many tucks 
as Hocus Pocus at a fair. 17. . Tollet in Johnson Shaks. 
Plays, 1 Hen. IV, v. v. (Jod.), I incline to call him hocus- 
pocus, or some juggler, or attendant upon the master of tlie 
hobbyhorse. 

t to. To play hocus-pocus, to play the juggler, to 
juggle. Obs, 

1659 Land. Chanticl. ix. in Hazl. DodHey XII. 343 Thou 
hast played hocus-pocus with me, I think. 1737 Bi nti ty 
Free 'Thinking § 12 (R.) Our author is playing hocus pocus 
in the very similitude he takes from that jtiglcr. 

2 . Used as a formula of conjuring or magical in- 
cantation. (Sometimes with allusion to an as- 
sumed derivation from hoc est corpus : sec etymo- 
logy above.) 

1632 Randolph fealous Lov. 1. x. Hocus-pocus, here you 
shall have me, and there you shall have me ! x6s6 Hoiinrs 
Lib. Necess. ^ Chance (1841) 384 This term of inpifficient 
cause.. is not intelligible, hut a word devised like hocus 
pocus, to juggle a difficulty out of sight, sqqi F'l EiciirR 
Logica Genev. 201 The hocus pocus of a popish priest cannot 
turn bread into flesh. X831 'Lougv Gold. Leg.i. Court-yaid, 
The Priests, .began to mutter hocus-pocus. 1886 Mai - 
lock Old Order Changes II. 47 This man, who only aiijiour 
ago was muttering hocus pocus, in the diess of a mediaival 
conjuror. 

3 . A juggler’s trick ; conjuring, jugglery ; sleight 
of hand ; a method of bringing something about as 
if by magic ; trickery, deception. 

1647 N- Bacon Dhc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixiv. (1739) 13S Thus 
this Statute became like a Hocus Pocus, a thing to still the 
people for the present, and serve the King's tin 11. 1678 

Marvell Growth Popery iZ The same oppoitiinities that 
others had of practising the Hocus Pocus of the Face, of 
Playing the French Scaramuccie. 1688 R. Holme z w/ok/,!' 
III. 447/1 The Art of Leger De Main or Jugling, otheuvis’e 
called Hocus Pocus. 1774 Westm. Mag. II. 449 'I'liere bath 
been a mystery, a hocus-pocus, in all Religions, since llie 
days of the Egyptians to those of the American Indians. 
1842 Dickens -rizwr. Hotes xii, The vagabond arts of sleiglit- 
of-hand, and hocus-pocus. 1843 W. Irving in IJfe ,5 Le/t. 
(1866) III. 300 These insurgent legions . . which, by the 
sudden hocus pocus of political affairs, arc transfoimtd into 
loyal soldiers. 

■f 4 . A bag or ‘ poke ’ used by jugglers. Obs. rare, 
c 1640 [Shirley] Capt. Underwit ii, ii, in Bullen O. PI. II. 
342 Flis very fingeis cryed ‘give me the gold !' which . 
he put in his hocas pocas, a little dormer under his right 
skirt. 

B. 1 . attrib. or adj. Juggling ; cheating, tricky. 
x668 R. L’Esirange Vis. Qnev. {iqo^) 117 Hocus Pocus 
Tricks are call’d Slight of Hand. 1698-1700 E. Ward Loud. 
Spy in Ashton Soc. Life Q. Anne (1882) II. 94 By virtue of 
this Hocus Pocus Stratagem he had conjur’d all the ill 
blood out of my Body. 1773 Maciclin Love d la Mode 11. 
i, The law is a soi t of hocus-pocus science. 1783 Span. 
Rivals 9 He looks rather hocus pocus, as a body may say. 
1841 E. Mi ALL in Nonconf. I. 305 A sort of hocus-pocus use 
of the word * church 
2. as adv. 

18x5 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 24 To joke us, Great 
Southey performs all his flights Hocus Pocus. 

Hocus-pocus, V. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To act the conjuror, juggle ; to play 
tricks, practise deception. 

1687 R. L'Estrange Anssu, Diss. 18, I never lov’d the 
Hocus-Pocussing of Hoc est Corpus Meum. a 1704 — 
(J.), This gift of hocus pocussing, and of disguising matters, 
is sui prizing. 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 157 So 'Talley- 
rand hocus-pocused in politics, .nothing but political leger- 
demain. 1833 Miss Manning Old Chelsea Bun-ho. xiii. 212, 
I . showed them some simple Hocus-pocussing. 

2 . irans. To play tricks upon ; to transform as if 
by jugglery. 

1774 Westm. Mag. II. 375 But, hocus’d-pocus’d All, with 
so much art ! 1808 Miss-led General 30 Befoie Frederic 
was two years old . . he was hocus-pocus'd, alias, metamor- 
phosed, into a_ Bishop. 1892 Nation (N. Y.l 28 Apr. 317/1 
So commonly is the law hocus-pocussed by the local boards 
before whom the new voters are made. 

Hocus-po’cusly, rzt/zi. [f. Hocus-pocus a. -1- 
-LY ^,] In a ‘ hocus-pocus ’ manner; by jugglery. 

1791 Lackington Mem. (1792) 107 Many of their hearers 
are not only methodistically convinced, 01 alarmed, but are 
also hocus pocusly converted. 

Hod (hpd), sb. [Not in evidence before i6th c. : 
app. a modification of Hot sb}- in same sense ; see 
esp. quot. 1300 there.] 

1 . An open receptacle for carrying mortar, and 
sometimes bricks or stones, to supply builders 
at work ; also the quantity carried in it, a hodful. 

Formerly a sort of tray ; now, as in quot. 1688. 

1573 Tusskr////sA xvii. (1878) 37 A lath hammer, trowel, 
a hod. or a paie. 1611 CorcR., Qiseau . .iMa, a Hodd ; the 
Tray wherein Masons, &c. carrie their Mortar. 1636 MS'. 
Acc. Si, John's Hasp., Canterb., For 4 hodes of lime and 
sand, j s. x688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 395/2 The Hod is a 
kind of three sguare trough made up at one end and open at 
the other, haveing a staffe fixed to its bottom. 1800 B. Rush 
in Med. fml. III. 185, I have done but little more than 
carry the hod to assist in completing part of a fabric. X848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. 4- Leg. Art (1830) 297 Ascending a 
ladder with a hod full of bricks. 

2 . A receptacle for carrying or holding coal. 
Formerly dial, and U.S., but now generally ap- 
plied to a pail-shaped coal-scuttle, having one 
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ixppcr edge prolonged in a scoop-like form, for 
throwing coal on the fire. 

182s, etc. Coal-hod [see Coal 16]. 1854 Miss Baker 
Northampt. Gloss. ^ Hod, a trough or scope, made of wood 
or metal, for carrying coals orcindeis. A coal-hod, or cinder- 
hod. 1870 Miss Alcott Old-fash. Girl li. 26 Tom, resenting 
the insult, had foicibly seated her in the coal-hod. 1884 
Tradesman's Price List, French ‘Repousse’ Coal Hod. 
Waterloo Coal Hods. 

3. (.See qiiot.) 

1883 Gres LEV Gloss. Coal-Minhtg, Hod, a cart or sled for 
conveying coals in the stalls of thin seams. 

4 . attnb. and Comb, (from i), as hod-bearing, 
-elevator, -'work ; hod-bearer, -carrier = Hodman 
q.v. ; hod-woman, a woman acting as ahod-bearei ; 
hod-work, ttnslcilled labour, mere mechanical 
drudgery. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. n. iil. Till the Hodman is dis- 
chaiged or reduced to ^hod-bearing. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 29 May, The *hod-caiiier, the low mechanic, 
the tapster, the publican. x866 A L. Perry Ehm. Pol. 
Eton. (1873) 9S Why class the brick-maker as a productive 
laborer, and refuse the epithet to the hod-canier? 1875 
Knight Diet. Mech., * PI od-elevator, a hoisting device to 
raise hods loaded with bricks or mortar to the . . building. 
1891 R. H. Busk in N. 4 Q. 31 Oct. 351/2 Hodmen and 
’‘hod women always display the former quality. 1837 Carlyle 
Mirabcau in Misc. Ess. (1888) V. 211 To do *hodwork and 
even skilful handiwoik 

Hence Ho’ctded a. nonce-mod., bearing a hod ; 
Ho'dful, the quantity that a hod will contain. 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XII. 588 With hodfuls 
of allusion to familiar national natuie. 1812 PI. & J. Smith 
ReJ. Addr. 78 Workmen in elder times would mount a ladder 
With hodded heads. 

Hod, m. Sc. [? Onomatopoeic.] inir. To bob 
up and down in riding ; to jog. 

15183 Burns Holy^ Fair vh, Here farmers gash, in ridin 
giaith Gaed hoddin by their cotters. i88g Stevenson 
Master of B. 229 The smoking horses and the hodding 
post-boy. 

Hod, early ME. f. Had, -hood, condition, etc. ; 
dial. f. Hold ; obs. f. Hood sh, and 

Hodde, obs. form of Hood. 

Hodden, (h^-d’n). Sc. Also 8 hoddan, 8-9 
hoddin, g huddin. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . Woollen cloth of a coarse quality such as used 
to be made by country weavers on their hand-looms. 

1792 Sinclair in Statist, Ace. Scotl., Forfar IV. 242 Of 
the wool .is raanufactured alrnost every kind of cloth worn 
in the paiish; hodden, which is most used for herds cloaks, 
and is sold at is. Sd. the yard; plaiding [etc.]. ?u:i8oo 
Bonnie Lizzie Lindsay xxx. in Child Ballads viii. ccxxvi. 
(1892) 262/2 And make us a bed o green rashes. And covert 
wi huddins sae grey. i8r|7 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. nr. iv. 
Behold how their Peasants, m mere 1 usset and hodden . .clash 
at us like a dark whirlwind. 

to. attrib. or adj. c. Comb., as hodden-clad aclj. 

i8i2 W. Tennant Anstcr F. 11, xxi, Tenant and laird, 
and hedger hodden-clad. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. t. vi, 
The hodden or russet indivitfuals aie Uncustomary. 

2 , Hodden grey. Grey hodden, made without 
dyeing, ‘ by mingling one black fleece with a dozen 
white ones ’ {Gloss, to Burns, Paterson, 1877). Ap- 
plied to the ‘ cloth worn by the peasantry, which 
has the natural colour of the wool ’ (Jam.). Hence 
often taken as the typical garb of homely rusticity. 

A poetic inveision of grey hodden, used for rime’s sake by 
Ramsay in a well-known passage, whence also in Burns, 
which has thence become^ a stock phrase, the two words 
being often hyphened, as if ‘ hodden ’ were a qualification 
of ‘ grey ’, or ‘ hodden-grey ’ were a colour. 

1724 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. v. ii. But Mem poor Meg 1 
maun with the shepherds stay, And tak what God will send 
in hodden grey. 1793 Burns A man's a man 10 (Scots 
Mag. 1797, 611) What tho' on hamely fare we dine, Wear 
hoddan grey and a’ th&t [ed. Cnrry 1800 though., hoddin], 
1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, An old woman, .supported by a 
stout, stupid-lookiiw fellow, in hodden-grey. 1837R. Nicoll 
Poems (1S43) 17S His coat is hame-spun hodden-gray. 1831 
Longf. Gold. Leg. i. Court-yard, He went . . Clothed in a 
cloak of hodden grey. 

attrib. i8zo Scott Abbot xvii, From the hodden-grey 
coat to the cloak of scarlet and gold. 1843 James Forest 
Days I. ii, Plain hodden-grey cloth, of a coarse fabric. 

fig. 

1866 Chr, Rossetti Prince's Progr. etc. xvii, And heaven 
put offits hodden grey For mother-o’-pearl. «i882 Whittier 
Gams. Cape Ann iv, Golden-threaded fancies weaving in a 
web of hodden gray, 

Ho’ddtag-spade. local. (See quot.) 

a 1823 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Eodding-spade, a soit of 
spade principally used in the fens, so shaped as to take up 
a considerable portion of earth entire, somewhat like a hod, 
1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.). 

Hoddy,hoddxe(h^>’di), a. dial l^f.ME.Md, 
Jiode state, condition : see Had In good con- 
dition physically or mentally; healthy; in good 
spirits, pleasant, cheerful. 

1664 J. Wilson Cheats v. v, O my Child, my Child— Thy 
father is prettie hoddie again, but this will break his heart 
quite. 1674 Ray S.^F.C. Words 68 Hoddy, well pleasant, 
in good tune or humour, c 1700 Kennett in Laud MS .1033 
If. 184 Hoddy, well, in good health. _ ‘ Pretty hoddy.’ Kent. 
1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. i, I love a hoddy giil. 
a 1823 Forby Voc. E. A nglia, Hoddy, pretty well in health 
and spirits ; in tolerably good case. 1890 Gloucestersh. 
Gloss., Hoddy pretty, pretty well. 

t Hoddy-dod, hoddidod. Ohs. [The ele- 
ment dad is evidently the same as in Dodman a 
VOL. V. 


shell-snail ; hoddy-dod, hoddy-doddy , hodman-dod, 
are perhaps in origin nursery reduplications ; but 
the element hoddy- appears itself to have come to 
be associated with or to mean ‘ snail ’ (or ^ homed), 
as in several words that follow.] A shell-snail. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 368 So doth the ashes of shell- 
snailes or hoddidods. Ibid. 339 Hoddy-dods or shell-Snailes 
sticking hard theito and eating it. i6n Florio, Ckiocctola 
..also a hoddydod, a shel-snaile, a perwinkle. 

Hoddy-doddy, sb. and a. Obs. exc. dial. [See 
prec. (in sense 3, with reference to the ‘ hoi ns ’ of 
a cuckold ; cf. sense 1.)] 

A, sh. 1 . A small shell-snail, dial. 

•J 2 . A short and dumpy person : cf. E. Obs. 

^SS3 Udall Royster D. 1. i. (Arb.) ii Sometime I hang 
on Hankyn Hoddydodies sleeue. 170a Burlesque Ii. 
L'Esiran^e's Vis, Quev. 76 Some thick and short like 
Hoddy Doddies. 1723 Swirr Coole Maid's Let. 10 A pei son- 
able man, and not a spindle-shank’d hoddy-doddy. 

■h 3 . A cuckold ; a hen-pecked man ; a noodle ; 
a simpleton. Obs. 

1398 B. JoNSON Aw. IV. viii. Wks (Rtldg.) 

25/1 You, That make your husband such a hoddie-doddie. 
1636 S. Holland Zara 162 Where shall I bath this vexed 
body, Tormented to a Hoddy-Doddy? 

4 . dial. (See quot.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hoddy-doddy . . a revolving light. 
Devon. 

B. adj. 1 . Short and dampy or clumsy. 

1824 M iss Ferrier Inker. Ixxviii, Shoals of hoddy-doddy, 
white-haired, blubbered boys and girls. 1834 Miss Baker 
Northanipt. Gloss. 329 Hoddy-Doddy, disproportionately 
stout. A shoit, lusty, squat looking person is said to be ‘ all 
hoddy-doddy ’. .with us it is restricted to females. 

2 . dial. Confused, in a whirl. 
a i8og J. Palmer Like Master Like Man (1811) I. 159, I 
gets up, all hoddy-doddy, and goes out to see what were 
matter. 

t Hoddy-noddy. Ohs. rare. [Reduplicated 
from Noddy.] A fool, simpleton, noodle, 

1600 O. E. Reply to Libel i. vii. i8i If this hoddy Noddy 
thinke otherwise, let him. .biing fooith his pioofes. 

fHo'ddypeak. Obs. Forms; 6 body-, hodi-, 
hodie-, boddy-, buddi-, -peke, -peeke, -peak(e, 
•peck. [f. hoddy (see Hoddy-dod) -i- Peak sb. or 
m., but the sense is obscure.] A fool, simpleton, 
noodle, blockhead, 

1300 in Furniv. Ball. Jr. MSS, I. 254 Who dwelleth here, 
wyll no man speke ? Is there no foie nor hody-peke 7 1349 
Latimer 3rd Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 What ye brain- 
sycke fooles, ye hoddy peckes, ye doddye poulles, ye huddes, 
do ye beleue hym? are you seduced also 7 1354 CnRiSTornER- 
SON Exhort, agsi. Rebel. (N.), They counte peace to be 
cause of ydelnes, and that it maketh men hodipekes and 
cowaides. 1363-87 FoxeA. M. (1684) II. 547 0 most idiot 
huddipeaks and blockish condemners. 1589 Nashe A nat. 
Absurd. 13 A Paramour.. vnder her husbands, that hoddy. 
peekes nose. 

'I* Ho'ddypoll. Obs. In 6 -poule, -peelo. 
[f. hoddy as in prec. -f Poll head : cf, Doddypoll 
in same sense.] A fool, simpleton; a cuckold. 

1322 Skelton Why not to Court 670 Moche I wonder. How 
suche a hoddypoule So boldely dare controule. 1589 
tHAsm Almond for Parr at Learne of her .. to make 
hodie-peeles of your husbandes, and leade them, .vp and 
downe the streetes by the homes. 

t Hode, var. Hade w.i Obs, trans. To ordain, 
consecrate ; in quot. 1275, to admit to a religious 
order. 

[900-1340 see Hade v.^ c 1273 Lay. 28474 V^tre me hire 
hodede and munechene makede. 0142^ Eng. Conq. Irel. 
Iv. 132 Ihon comyn [was] . . of the clergye . . by on accoide 
1-chose ; & of the pope . . theraftyr I-hodet & I-sacred. 
Hode, obs. form of Hood. 

•f Hodelnesse. Obs. rare, [perh. for hodernesse, 
or from the same root as Hoder w., hoder-moder!\ 
Concealment, secrecy. 

c 1475 Partenay 5961 His knyghtly entent Stilled ne put 
shold be in hodelnesse. 

Hode-man, obs. f. Hood-man. 

+ Hoder, v. Obs, Also 5 bodur. [ME. hoder, 
of which a modern form would be hudder, an itera- 
tive from same stem as huddle. Cf. LG. htidern 
to cherish, shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative 
of MLG. huden to hide, conceal, cover up.] 

1 . trans. To huddle together, 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 273 Scatred er jii Scottis, 
& hodred in \>er hottes, neuer fiet ne the [Pol, Songs 286 
Hodred in the hottes, v.rr, hodered, hodird, hoderd]. 

2 . To cover or wrap up tenderly ; to * cuddle ’. 

P1440 Bone Flor. X12 Sche schall me hothe hodur and 

happe, And in hur lovely armes me lappe. 

Hoder-raoder : see Huddeb-mudder adv. Obs. 
Hodge (hpdg). Also 4 Hogge, 5 Hoge, 6 
Hodg. [Abbreviated and altered ft om Roger, like 
Hob from Robert, Hick from Richard.^ 

1 , A familiar by-form and abbreviation of the 
name Roger; used as a typical name for the Eng- 
lish agricultural labourer or rustic. 

c 1386 Chaucer Cook's Prol. 12 Euer sijjjie I highte hogge 
of ware. [Ibid, zi Oure host seyde I graunt it the, Now telle 
on, Roger.] 1483 Gaik. Angl. 187/1 Hoge, Rogents, nomen 
proprium. 1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 38 These Arca- 
dians are giuen to take the benefit of euerie Hodge, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hodge, a Country Clown, also 
Roger. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. Ill, 350 No more 


shall Hodge’s prong and shovel start. 1826 in Hone Every- 
day Bk. II. laio You seem to think that with the name I 
retain all the characteiistics. .of a hedge. 1883 Observer 13 
Dec. 5/3 The conduct of Hodge in the recent election. 

2 . (See quots.) Cf. haggis. 

1879 Miss Jackson Shiopsk. Word-hk., Hodge, the large 
paunch in a pig. 1884 Chesh. Gloss,, Hodge, the stomach of 
a pig, cleaned out and eaten as tripe. 

3 . Jolly Hodge (also Jolly Roger), the piiate’s 
flag bearing the Death’s Head and Cross-hones. 

1822 ^carc Pirate xl, Up goes the Jolly Hodge, the old 
black flag, with the death’s-head and hour -glass. 

4 . Comb., as Hodge-razor, a razor made to sell 
to Hodge : see Peter Pindar’s Wks. (1/94) 1 . 151 ; 
hence, in Carlyle, anything made to sell ; a sham. 

1843 Carlyle Francia in Misc. Ess. (1872) VII. 48 
Hoclge-razois, _ in all conceivable kinds, were openly 
marketed, ‘ which weie never meant lo shave, but only to 
be sold ! ’ 

Hodgee, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. 
Hodge-podge (hp’dgip/idg), sb. Foims: 5 
bogpoeh, 6 bogepotebe, 6-7 bodge-potcb, 7 
bodg-podge, -poge, (bogg-podg, bodge-bodge), 
7-8 bodg-podg, 7- bodge-podge. [A corruption 
of Hotchpotch ; prob. assimilated to the familiar 
peisonal name Hodge.] 

1. A dish made of a mixture of various kinds of 
meat, vegetables, etc., stewed together; a haricot; 
esp. in Sc. = Hotchpotch i. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman cPAlJ. II. 27s A hodge- 
podge ofboyled mutton, that was notbingbut mammockes. 
1641 Neivs Jr. Hell, Rome, etc. in Harl, Misc, (Malh.) IV. 
398 This covered mess is a gallimawfry ; oi, as the Flemings 
calls it, a hodge-podge, wherein are sundry meats stewed 
together. 1638 Phillips, A Hodge-podge, or Hotch-pot, a 
Hackee, or flesh cut to pieces, and sodden together with 
Herbs [1706 (ed. Kersey) Also any kind of cold mixture of 
Things]. 1699 Dampier Voy, II. 11. 38 The little Pieces of 
Beef were like Plums in our Hodg-podg. 1769 Mrs. Raetald 
Eug. Housekpr. (1778) 141 A hodge-podge of Muttpn. 1843 
liErEVRE Life Irav. Pllys. III. iii, xiv. 285 A basin of sour 
pea-soup, as thick as hodgepodge. 

2 . contemptuous. A clumsy mixture of ingredients. 

1613 G, Sandys Trav. i. 65 Hodgpodges made of flower, 

milke, and bony. 1673 Charac, Coffee-Ho, in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 467 As you have a hodge-podge of drinks, such 
too is your company. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 21 
The Oyntment commonly sold in the shops , . generally a 
sophisticated hodg-podge. 1803 Med, jlrnl. X. 265 Who 
place greater confidence in the unknown hedge podge of a 
stone mason or a gingerbread-baker, than in the skill of an 
honest and able regulai practitioner. 

3 . A heterogeneous mass or agglomeration ; a 
medley, farrago, gallimaufrey. 

[As to the origin of this sense cf. Hotchpot 3 ] 

1426 Audelay Foewtr 29 Cast ham in a hogpoch togediir 
fore to daunce. 1561 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc, (1573) 58 
Many at this day make an hogepotche of papistiie and the 
Gospel!. 1579 IS. K. Ded. to Spenser’s Sheph, Cal., They 
haue made our English tongue a gallimaufray or hodge- 
podge of al other speches. 1633 Walton Angler xi. 216 
'Tis a hodgepodge of business. And mony, and care. 1762 
Kames Elem. Crit. (1763) I. viii. 389 A perfect hodge-podge 
of chearful and melancholy representations. 1864 Lowell 
Fv eside Trav., Italy 202 He [a horse] treated me to a 
hodge-podge of all his several gaits at once. 

j* to. See quot. and cf. hodge-podge act in 5. Obs. 
1793 J. Pearson Polit. Diet, 29 Hodge-Podge, the name 
of a hill passed at the end of the Session, to lick up every 
little thing forgot through the negligence of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, or the hurry of business. 

4 . quasi-ai/w. In confusion, promiscuously. 

X848 Lowell Fab, Critics 344 Roots, wood, bark, and leaves 
. .clapt hodge-podge together, they don’t make a tree. 

5 . attrib. eras ctdj. Of the composition of hodge- 
podge or a heterogeneous mixture ; hodge-podge 
act, a name for a legislative act embracing a 
number of incongruous matters : cf. also 3 b. 

1602 Life T. Cromwell i. ii. 80 Time who doth abuse the 
cheated world, And fills it full of hodge-podge bastardy. 
170S Hickeringill Priest-cr. ii. v. 47 Take warning, that 
they make no more Hodge-podge Divinity. 1766 Barring- 
ton Observ. Stat, {1796) 449 Thrown together in that very 
strange confusion which hath now obtained the name of a 
hodge-podge act. 1796 Rep. Ho. Com. (1803) XIV. 33 note, 
Hodge Podge Acts, these have been discontinued of late 
years, but the statute book abounds with them. 1842 P. 
Parley's Ann. III. 76 What is called a hodge-podge sea — 
that is, a sea which is met on the cross by a cross wind, with 
a cross tide, according to nautical explanation. i86t Macm. 
Mag. May 31 The 23 Geo. III. c. 26 is quoted by the com- 
missioners as a specimen of what is familiar to lawyers as a 
Hodge-Podge Act. 1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. II. 66 
A hodge-podge committee on penal laws, prisons. Botany 
Bay, and forgeiy. 

Hodge-podgfe, ». [f. prec, sb.] 

1 . trans. To make a hodge-podge of; to mix up 
in disorder. 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 137 To hodge- 
podge a Hare. 1814 Mad. D’Arblay Wanderer I. 12 Lest 
It should, .be hodge-podged into a conspiracy. 1883 Sword 
4 Trowel Feb. 89/1 A collection of other writeis’ views 
mingled with scraps of hymns, .hodge-podged together. 

2 . intr. To form a hodge-podge. Hence Hodge- 
podging///. a,, heterogeneous. 

177a Genii. Mag. XHI. 191/x A hodge-podging habit, 
’twixt fidler and beau. 

f Ho’dge-poker, Obs. Also -pocher. [app. 
f, Hodge h- Poker, bugbear, the devil.] A bug- 
bear or hobgoblin. 
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*598 Flohio, Fistolo, a hobgoblin, a hag, a sprite, a robin- 
goodfellow, a hodge-pocher. Ibid,^ Folletto, . .a hobgoblin, 
a robin-goodfellovve, a hodgepoher, an elfe. 

t Ho'clffepot. Ohs. Also 5 hogge pot, hoge- 
potte. [Cormption of Hotchpot; of. Hodce- 
PODGB.] 

1 . Cookery. = Hotchpot i, Hodge- popge 1. 

C1420 Liler Cocontm (1862) 32 Gose in a Hogge pot. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 18 A goos in hogepotte. 1350 J. 
Coke Eny^, Fr. Heralds § 102 (iS??! 89 The rest seke theyr 
lyvynges . . of herbes, rotes, warmons, hodgepottes, fruyte, 

& such other beggary. 16x6 Eacon.^. agst. C'lessSomei-sel 
(T.), As for mercuiy water, and other poisons, they might be 
fit for tails, which is a kind of hodgepot. [1897 Chicago 
Rec. 29 May, Samp cooked in Dutch fashion like ahutespot 
or hodgepot, with salt beef or pork and potatoes and other 
roots, such as carrots and turnips.] 

2 . Law. = Hotchpot 2. 

1721 Bailey, Hodge-J>ot (in Lcviu\, is the putting to- 
gether of Lands of seveial Tenuies, for tlie more equal 
dividing of them. 

t Hodge-pudding. Obs. rare. [cf. Hodge- 
podge.] A pudding made of a medley of ingre- 
dients. Also fig. 

1398 Shaks. Merry IF. v. v. 139 Ford. Wiiat, a hodge- 
pudding ? A bag of flax 7 Mist. Page. A puft man 7 

Hodgkin’s disease. [So called from Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin (179S-1866), who first described 
it.] A disease marked by enlargement of the 
lymphatic glands and spleen, with progressive 
ansemia : also called lyinphadmoma. 

1877 Roberts Med. (ed. 3) II. 283 Simple Hyper- 

trophy constitutes the prominent anatomical character of 
what is known as Hodgkin's disease. 

Hodid, obs. form of Hooded. 
t Hodiern (lid'a'di3Jin},n!, Obs. lyA.'L. hodiern- 
us, f. hodie to-day.] = next. 

1300-20 Dunbar Roewj Ixxxv. 3 Hodiern, modern, sempi- 
tern, Angelicall regyne, 1666 Boyle Hydrost. Paradoxes 
Wks, 1772 II. 734 Contrary to the comaion opinion .. of 
divers hodiern mathematicians, a 1770 Akenside Virtjioso 
vi, Hodiern and antique rarities. 

Hodiernal (hondisunal), a. [f. as prec. -t- -al : 
cf. diurnal.'] Of or belonging to the present day. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hodiernal., of to day, or at this 
time, 1713 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. 191 Monks . . of the 
more modern Accuracy, and hodiernal Improvement, a 1879 
J. S. Brewer Eng. Stud. (i88r) 267 The commonest events 
of hodiernal life. 

Hodja, var. Khoja, a Turkish teacher. 

Hodman (bp'dm&n). [f. Hod sbl^ i -i-Man.] 

1 . A man who carries on his shoulder the hod 
supplying builders with mortar (which he also pre- 
pares), bricks, or stones ; a ‘ bricklayer’s labourer 
(Now very rarely used in the trade.) 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1341/2 They were 
onlie good dikers and hodmen. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hod-man, a Labourer that bears a Hod, 1837 Carlyle 
Fr. Rev. III. i. v, One of them . . said, He was as weary 
as a hodman that had been beating plaster. 1848 Mill Pol. 
Scon. I. ii. § 8 (1876)26 The stupidest hodman, who repeats 
from day to day the mechanical act of climbing a ladder. 

2 . fig. a. One who more or less mechanically 
supplies material to a constructive worker, b. A 
mechanical worker in literature, a literary hack. 

1829 Carlyle in Froude Life (1882) II. 79 They [political 
economists] are the hodmen of the intellectual edifice, who 
have got upon the wall, and will insist on building as if they I 
were the masons. 1849 Miss Mulock Ogilvies xxv. (1875) 
183 A sort of literary hodman. 1887 Sir J. D. Hooker in 
Darwin's Life Lett. I. 347 This generous appreciation of 
the hod-men of science, and their labours. 

3 . A term of contempt applied by undergraduates 
of Christ Church, Oxford, who were King’s Scholars 
of Westminster School, to those who were not, and 
hence to men of other colleges. 

1677 Littleton Lat. Diet., A Hodman, in Christchurch 
at Oxford. Advena, alienigena (quippe quod Alumni Regii 
e Schola Westraonasteriensi eo adsciti se pro Indigenis 
habeant). 1721 Amherst Terrw Fil. No. i The men [of 
Christ Church] gave themselves airs . . those of other 
Colleges were ‘ squils ’ and ‘ hodmen '. 

^Variously misexplained in diets. ; see quots. 

1706 PHiLtirs (ed. Kersey), PJodman, . . a young Scholar 
admitted from Westminster-School to be a Student in 
Christ's-Church College in Oxford. [Followed by Chambers 
(1727'!, Rees (1S19), etc.] 184^-78 Halliwell, Hodman, 
a nickname for a canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Hod-mapii-blind, obs. f. Hoodman-blind. 
Hodmaudod (hp-dmmndptd), sb. (a.). [A re- 
duplicated variation ofDoDMAR, IIoddy-dod; app. 
influenced in form by hodman : it has the dial.' 
variants hodmadod, hodmedod, hodman Hob, hod- 
mandonl] ’ 

1 . A shell-snail, a dodman. 

1626 Bacon Sylw § 732 The Crab, the Crafish, the Hod- 
mandod or Dodman, the Tortoise, a X634 Webster Appins 
Vtr^, I aman Ant,aGnat, a worm. *a Hodmandod 
amongst flies. 1674-91 Rav A-. <$- E. C. Words 102 A 
Hodmandod, a shell-snail. 1766 [Anstey] Bath Guide vi. 
27 As snug as a Hod’mandod rides in his Shell. 1858 
Spurdens Snppl. Forhy in E. Angl. Gloss., Hodman Hob, 
as^il-shell. 1803 WilUh^ Gloss^y Hodmedod^ a snail. 

o. fig. Applied to a deformed person. 

1663 Killigrbw Parson's Wed. v. iv. in Haal. Dodsley 
XIV. 525. 1807 Flowers Lit. 278 His head was thrice 

broader than Ins body, which . . accident had made such a 
hodmandod one of the greatest philosophers of this age. 

2 , An early corruption of the name Hottentot, 


1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 336 The Natural Inhabitants 
of the Cape are the Hodmodods, as they are commonly 
called, which is a corruption of the word Hottantot. 1710 
E. Ward Vulgns Brit, iii. 40 So Hodmontots, because theii 
Feasts Chiefly consist of Gutts of Beasts. 1729 Cowley's 
Voy. in Collect. Voy. IV. ii. 35 The Hodinandods aie born 
white, hut make themselves black with Sut. 

3. Any strange creatine ; a scaiecrow. dial. 
i88r Isle of Wight Gloss., Hodmandod, any strange anim al, 
a nondesciipt. 1888 Eerksh. Gloss., Hodmedod, a scare- 
ciow; usually a figure with a hat on, holding a stick to 
repiesent a gun. 

B. adj. Short and clumsy; = Hoddy-doddy 11. i . 
1823 Britton Beauties iViltsh. HI. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hodmandod, hodmedod, short and clumsy. 1893 Wiltsh. 
Olo'.s. 

Hodograpll (hp-cHgraf). [f. Gr. blus way -h 
-jpaepos (-graph), writing, writer.] 

1. Math. A curve, invented by Sir W. R. Hamil- 
ton, of which the radius vector represents in mag- 
nitude and direction the velocity of a moving par- 
ticle. Also attrib. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. III. 347 The Newtoninu law 
[of attraction] may be characterlred as being the Law of 
the Circular Hodograph. 1879 Thomson & 'Fait Nat. Phil. 

I. I. § 37 If from any fixed point, lines be drawn at cvciy 
instant, representing in magnitude and diiection the velocity 
of a point describing any path in any manner, the extienii- 
ties of these lines form a curve wbicli is called the Hodo- 
graph. 1883 A. S. Hersciiel ill Nature 15 Mar. 458 The 
square of the hodograpli-radius signifies the square of the 
material point’s velocity, or its directed actual energy. 

2 . A machine invented by Prof. Marey, for legis- 
teving the paces of a horse, etc. (Commonly, but 
uiietymologically, spelt odografih.) 

1883 flag, of Art VI. 199 Some years ago one of the 
horses in MissThompsonts ‘Roll-Call’ was severely attacked, 
and proved incorrect by scientific men, odograph in liand. 

Hence Hodogfra'pliic a., of the nature of, or per- 
taining to, a hodograph ; Hodog'ra'pliically adv., 
by means of a hodograph. 

1846 Proc. R. Irish Acad. III. 343 This hodographic 
curve._ 1847 Ibid. 417 Note by Sir W. R. Hamilton, an- 
nouncing a theorem, of hodographic isochronism. Ibid., The 
times of hodographically describing the intercepted arcs 
will be equal. 

Hodometer (hudp-mAar), odometer, [f. 

Gr. oSoy way -t- pterpov measure ; cf. F. odomltre 
(1724 in Hatz.-Darm.), whence the more frequent 
spelling without hi] 

An instrument for measuring the distance traversed 
by a wheeled vehicle, consisting of a clockwork 
arrangement attached to the wheel or bearing, 
which records the number of revolutions of the 
wheel ; also, an instrument for measuring distances 
in surveying, consisting of a large light wheel, 
having such a recording apparatus in the centre, 
and trundled along by a handle. Also applied to 
an instrument for measuring distances otherwise 
traversed, e.g. a pedometer. 

1791 Jefferson in Harper's Mag. (1885) Mar. 536/1 Pd. 
Lcblie for an odometer 10 D[ollars]. *824 Mechanic’s Mag. 
No. 34. 92 An odometer is a machine by which the steps of a 
person who walks, .may be counted. 1848 Sir J. Herschel 
Ess. (1857)318 To each of these cars, .a hodometer, marking 
the distances travelled.. was attached. X885 J. Bigelow in 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 536/1 The number of revolutions of 
the wheels of his phaeton . .were registered hy the odometer. 
1883 Tradesman's Price List, Patent Odometer accurately 
registers the distance travelled by Bicycle or Tricycle. 

Kodometrical (hpdome-trikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. ptTpiKbs Metric + -al.] 

1 . Relating to the measurement of a ship’s ‘way’, 
i.e. the distance traversed by it. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hodomeirical . . is the Method of 
Computation of the Measure of the Way of a Ship between 
Place and Place . . and what Way she has made. 1733 in 
Chambers Cycl. Stepp. 1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bh., 
Hodomeirical, [applied to] a method of finding the longi- 
tude at sea by dead reckoning. 

2 . (Also odometricall) Belonging to a hodometer. 
1847 Craig, Odometrical. 188a Ogilvie, Hodomeirical, 

I. Pertaining to a hodometer. Ibid., Odometrical. 

Hodo'Mietry,odo’m6try. [f. as Hodometer, 
after Gr. -nerp'ia, -metry.] jMeasnrement, as by a 
hodometer, of distances traversed. 

1846 "WoRCBSTES, Odometry, the measurement of distances. 

Hodoae, obs. f. Hoddon, a kind of whale. 
Ho'dsman, rare var. Hodman; in qnot. fig. 

1863 Bates Nat. Amazon viii. (1864) 228 The little hods- 
men soon have as much as they can carry. 

Hodur(e, var. Hodbr v., Obs. ; obs, f. Odour. 
fHodymoke. Obs. rare. ? Concealment. 
c 1450 Myrc 2031 Huyde hyt not in hodymoke, Lete other 
mo rede fjys boke. 

Hoe (hd'O, fi.l Obs. esLC. dial. Forms; i hbh, 
hd, (3-6 hogh), 5- howe, 7-8 haw(e, 5- hoe, 
booe, hoo. [OE. h6h, hd, str. masc. (gen. hSs, 
dat. hdge, hd, pi. hds) the same word as the northern 
Hbugh (andapp.the same asHorS.^ heel) OTeut. 
type '^hanho-, from ablaut stem of Hang v.] 

‘ A projecting ridge of land, a promontory ’ 
(Sweet) ; ‘ originally a point of land, formed like 
a heel, and stretching into the plain, perhaps even 
into the sea ’ (Kemble) ; a height ending abruptly 
or steeply ; cf. Hbhgh. Now only in the names 


of particular places, as The IToe at Plymouth, The 
ffooe near Chipping Camden, IIoo in Kent, Bedford- 
shire, etc. ; and frequent as a second clcraenl in 
place-names, as hlartinhoc, Mortlioe, Ttnhoe, 
Trentishoe, in Devonshire, fvinghoe, Stan- 


hoc, IVyvenho, elsewhere. 

[OE. hd would nounally give hoo (bil), wliich it Ims 
given in some of these cases. The hoo (bii") in other 
paits, maybe deiived from the OE. dative hfge, giving 
ME. hoy, howe, heno, pronounced like grow, stow. Of 
this hnwe may have been a di.alectal fonn : cf. the 
phonology of Hoe sb.-‘, where we have also howe, huw, 
hoe. In the noith of Engl.ancl, theie is sometimes con- 
fusion between -hoc and -how from ON. haugv. .see 
How 

'Icyoo Charter (i3-i4th c. copy) in Kemble Cod. Dipl. 
I. 45, xl. terrae illiiis m.anciites ulii Hogh nfniiTipatnr 
[ = Hoo, CO. Kent). 11830 Munster Glosses (Kluge Ag^\ 
Lcseh. 9) Promoniorium, liooh. 972 Charter in Kenihle 
III. 79 Of hiischeale to oam lio. 988 Ibid. 236 Danon to 
AelfiiOe ho. <21000 in Cockayne Nat rat. Angl. Conur. 24 
Da bean hos and dene and gaisccg Sone mthiopia wo 7;es- 
awon. 14.. Libor .Sharhttr. in .Spelman Gloss, s.v. Hoga, 
Edwinus innenit quenclam tollem et liogum petrosinn, & 
ihi incipieijat mdilicare quandam villam, & voranil illam 
Stanhoghiam, qu:e postea vocabatiir Stanhoue IStanhoeJ. 
1590 SvF.Nsi'.K Q. II. X. 10 The westeine Hogh, liespiincled 
with the goie Of mighty Goemot. 1602 Cariw Cornwall 
(1811) 4 Upon the Hawe at I’lymouth is cut out in the 
ground the poitiaiture of two men, with elulis in tlieii 
hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 1612 Drayton 
Polyolb. i. 13 B'liat loftie place at Plimmouth call’d llic Hoe 
[time f'o']. 1797 rc>LwnLiE /list. Divottsh. 1. 46 Tlie hill 

between the town of riymouth and the sea, that we call the 
Haw. 


Hoe (bJu), sbl^ Forms ; 3-9 howe, 5 howwo, 
6 houe, 7 haw, 7-8 haugh, 7-9 Low, hough, 8 - 
hoe. [a. F. hove (12th c. in Flatz.-Darm. ; hone in 
Cotgr.) OIK!, houivd (in MHG. honwe, modi. C. 
have'), hoe, mattock, pick-ax, f. Itonwan to ITkw. 
The spelling hoe (due to the falling together of 
-ow, -oe, in pronunciation, as in fiow,fioe) aitpeared 
in iSih c., and became the ordinary foim 
How, hough, are still dialectal ; the Sc. is howe 
(h»n, hou), riming with Sc. pron. of g}mu, hioive, 
etc.] 

1 . An agricultural and gardening tool, consisting 
of a Ihin iron blade fixed transversely at the end 
of a long handle ; used for breaking up or loosen- 
ing the surface of live ground, hoeing up weeds, 
covering plants with soil, and the like. 

[c 1284 Hist, ct Cart. Mon. Clouccsi. (Rolls) III. 219 Quod 
sint in curia, becchiae, howte, civerie, et alia mlnuta utensilia. j 
137S Baubour Bruce xvii. 344 The yngli.ss host Arme thame 
in hy . . With . . Pykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. <-• 1430 
Pilgr. LyfMauhode in. vi. (1869) 139 Of a hisshopes croo.s 
he made his howwe and hi.s pikoyse. Pikoise was fe -sharpe 
ende, and howwe was \>e. krookede ende. £'1440 yacob's 
Well lE. E. T. S.) 265 Now schal I telle aow of l>e howe 
or a pek-ex wherwyth 30 muste stubbe out ^ grauel. 1573 
Tusser Hush. xlvi. (187B) 98 A houe and a parer . . to pare 
away grasse and to raise vp the roote. 1606 Brvskett 
Civ. Life 66 Which to cut downe or roote vp, many 
sillies and howes would scarce suffice. 1664 Evelyn Kal. 
Hort. Apr. (R.), Remember to weed them . . and a little 
after to thin them, with a small haugh. 1674 Ray S. 
< 5 - E. C. Words 68 A How : pronounced as mow and 
throw ; a narrow iron rake without teeth, to cleanse Gardens 
from weeds. 1678 Anne Bradstreet Poems 6 Ye husband- 
men, your coulters made by me, Your houghs, your mat- 
tocks. 1694 Westmacott Script. Herb. 182 It may be the 
better weeded with a Haw. 1722 De Foe Col. yack (1840) 
132 With my haugh, or hoe, in my hand. 1733 PIanway 
Trav. (1762) I. VI. Ixxxiv. 382 A gardiner once threw a hough 
at him. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane ii. (R.), Let the hoe 
uproot Th' infected cane piece. 1884 Pae Eustace •jo Busy 
with hoe and rake amongst the flowers. 

b. "With qualifications, indicating the shape, the 
mode of use, etc. In respect of the latter, the chief 
distinction is that of di aw-hoes (the original type) 
and thrust-hoes (as in the Dutch hoe). The name 
is also extended, as in horse-hoe, to machines of 
various kinds which do the work of several hoes 
in stirring up the soil between plants, etc. 

Bayonet hoe, a form of draw-hoe, with the blade narrow 
and pointed much in the form of a trowel-bayonet [fCeni. 
Diet.). Dutch boe. Scuffle hoe, kinds of thrust-hoes. 
Spanish hoe, Vernon hoe : see quot. 1833. 

1744-46 [see Hand-hoe, Horse-hoe]. 1744-30 W. Ellis 
Mod. Hnsbandtn. IV. 1. 16 The Beck-hough, is an instru- 
ment diflfering from the common Pick-axe or Mattock, only 
by having its two Ends about four Inches broad. Ibid. 17 
This common Hough (the hand-hough) with which we 
hough all our Turneps, etc., and . . the Dutch Hough, to 
hough_ between the close Rows of drilled Wheat, are of 
prodigious Value to the Farmer. Ibid, iv. 32 This Dutch 
Hoe is . . most conveniently fitted to hoe the Weeds up 
between the Drills of Wheat, Barley, etc. 182a Loudon 
Encycl, Card. (1834) 519 Hoes are of two species, the draw- 
hoe_ and the thrust-hoe, of each of which there are several 
varieties . . The Spanish hoe . . Pronged hoes [etc.]. 1834 
D. Low Elem. Pract. Agric. (1843) X30 The mattock-hoe 
of the countries of the East. 1833 C. M’Intosh Bk. of 
Card. II. 38 The best hoe, when deep-stirring the soil 
between drilled crops is performed, is the Spanish hoe . . or 
the Vernon hoe. 

2 . A dentist’s excavating instrument, shaped like 
a miniature hoe. (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875.) 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as hoe-handle, -helve, -work ; 
hoe-armed adj. ; f hoe-break = Horse-hob. Also 
Hoe-plougih. 
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1744-50 W. Ellis MoJ. Hnsbandm. IV. i. 3 There are 
lluee Sorts of liou^Ii Horse-breaks, actually jn use. Ibid. 9 
This Hough-hreaU is light in itself. 1764 Graingi£k Sugar 
Cane i. 288 Might not the plough that rolls on rapid wheels, 
Save no small labour to the hoe-arm’d gang? 1817 Scorr 
Let. to Southey g May, All .soit of spade-work and hoe-work. 

Hoe, sb.'i Ohs. cxc. dial. [Later form of OE. 
hogu, ME. hoje, home, How sh.'-, q.v. Cf. Ho zi. 3 ] 
Care, anxiety, trouble. 

1567 Turbf.uv. tr. Ovid's Ep. zss b. Though there bee 
a thousand cares that heape my hoe. 1798 Ch. Smith Vng. 
I'hilos. I. 195 Him that, .this gentlewoman i.s in such a hoe 
about. 187s Parish Sussex Gloss, s.v., I doant see as you’ve 
any call to putt yourself in no such terrible gurt hoe over it. 

Hoe, sb.^ local, [a. ON. hd-r (Ha. had) dog- 
fish, shark.] The name, in Orkney and Shetland, 
of the Picked Dog-lish, Squalus acantliias. 

a 180^ G. Barry Hist. Orkney Jsl. (1805) 296 The Piked 
Dog-Fibh. .known by the name of the hoe, frequently visits 
our coasts. 1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 400 The Picked 
Dog-Fish, .among the Scotch islands, .is called Hoe. 

b. Comb, hoe-mother (contracted homer'), the 
Basking Shark, Selachus maximus ; hoe-tusk, the 
Smooth Plounclfish, MusUlus hinnulus. 

a 1604 G. Barry Hist. Orkney Tsl. (1805) 296 The Basking 
Shark . . has here got the name of Haa hoe-mother, or homer, 
that is the mother of the dog-fish. 1809 A. Edmonstqne 
View Zetland Isl. II. 304 Squalus Mustelus .. Hoe-tusk, 
Smooth Hound. — Frequently met with in the hays. 

Hoe, z'. Forms: see PIoE ji .2 [f. Hoe ri. 2 ] 

1 . intr. To use a hoe ; to work with a hoe. 

C1430 Pilffr. Lyf Manhode m. viii. (1869) 140 He sigh 

that folk howweden and doluen aboute the cherche. 1664 
Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) igg Weed and haugh betimes. 
1832 Marryat W. xiv. The slaves .. were at woik 

hoeing. 1894 R. Bridoes Feast of Bacchus i. 39 Here 
I find you, digging, hoeing. 

2 . irans. To weed (crops) with a hoe ; to thin 
out (plants) with a hoe ; to ‘ cultivate ’ with a hoe. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Compl. Card, vi. II. 155 Aspara- 
gus .. must be carefully howed, or cleared of Weeds. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. ni. ix. 393 Chinese, who had been hoeing rice 
in the neighbourhood. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 243 Peas, properly drilled, and carefully hoed. 1858 
Gi.'e.ism Gard, Every-day Bk. Si/i Spinach.. is finer when 
hoed out to six-inch distances. 

3 . To break or stir up (the ground) with a hoe, 
so as to loosen the surface and destroy weeds ; to 
dress with a hoe. 

171a J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 44 Walks that. . 
would take up too much Time to hough and rake, a 1746 
E. Holdsworth Rem. Virgil 121 (Jod.) To hough the land 
in the ^ring time. 1858 Glcnny Card. Every-day Bk. 
133./2 Hoe the ground between the young evergreens and 
deciduous plants. 

4 . with aclv. To dig up, raise up, take moay, cut 
doivn, cover in, with a hoe. 

1699 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (ed. 9) 56 Rake away what you pull 
or Haugh up. 1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p, Ixiv, When the 
Potatoes are full grown, they hough up the roots. 1788 
Trans. Soc, Arts'Vl. 93, 1 . .hoed them in at the last hoeing 
about the middle of May. 1846 J. BAXTnR_Z.2.in Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. 339 Exposed to the frosts during the winter, from 
the earth being hoed away from theni. 1885 Gardening 13 
June 183 Dig them [sow thistles] in if you can, but in any 
case hoe them down. 1886 Cassell's Fain. Mag. May 337 
■This done, hoe up the soil between the rows. 

Hence Hoed (hJ»d) ppl. a. Also Hoe'able a. 
1740 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. xi._ (1822) 138 The wheat 
.. may not be hoeahle before the winter is past. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Mod, Hnsbandm, IV. iii. 27 There is no such 
Necessity for deep Houghing, lest the houghed Turneps up- 
set and grow again, 

Hoe, var. Heo, Hi prons., Ho. Hoeboy, Hoe- 
buck, obs. var. of Hautboy, Hawbuck. 
Hoe-ca>k6 (hdu’kiJ^k). U.S. [Orig. cake baked 
oil the broad thin blade of a cotton-field hoe {Cent. 
Diet,).'] Coarse bread, made of Indian meal, water, 
and salt, and usually in the form of a thin cake. 

1793 J- Barlow Puddingi, Some talk of Hoe-cakes, 

fair Virginia’s pride. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1S61) 138 
Great roisters, much given to revel on hoe-cake and bacon. 
1885 Boston (Mass.)_ Jrnl. 4 Sept. 2/4 Perhaps Americans 
will, .make international the power and elegance of hoe-cake 
and baked beans. 

Hoe-dowu. U.S. A noisy, riotous dance ; = 
Breakdowit 2. 

i860 in Bartlett Eict. Anier. (ed. 3). 1885 Libr. Mag. 
(N. Y.) July I They [negroes] danced their vigorous hoe- 
downs, jigs. 

Hoeful (hiJu-ful). [f. tlOE j 5.2 4- -KUL.] As 
much as can be lifted on a hoe. 

1866 Livingstone Last Jrnls, (1873) I. v. 129 The final 
preparation is effected by men digging . . passing each hoe- 
ful into the left hand. 

Hoeing (h^“’io)i [f* + -inqi.] 

The action of the vb. Hob ; stirring up the ground, 
digging, weeding, etc. with a ’hoe. 

1676 WouLiDGE Cyder (1691) 77 They require your care 
in hawing. 1699 Evelyn Kal- Hort. (ed. g) 87 Begin the 
work of Haughing. 1787 Winter Syst. Hush. 211 Hoeing 
is the breaking or dividing of the soil by plows or other in- 
struments, while the corn or plants are growing thereon. 
184a Brand Diet. Sci. etc. s.v._, Hoeing is sometimes per- 
formed on surfaces which ate without weeds, for the purpose 
of stirring the soil. 

b. Cbmb., as hoeing-instrument, -machine, -time. 
1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hushattdm. IV. iii. 27 If the Ground 
is wettish at Hougliing-time. 1875 VimGwc Diet. Mech., 
Hoeing Machine . . for tending drilled or dibbled crops. 


Hoe’-plougli, sb. ? Obs. -- Horse-hoe. 

dierse-hpeing Hnsb. xvi. 112 The Plow, which 
i.s almost the .same with the Ho- Plow. 1775 Romans Florida 
120 In a large field these hoeings aie most commodiously 
performed by the hoe-plough drawn by one horse. 

Hence Hoe-plougfli v. trans., to hoe with a hoe- 
plough ; Hoe-ploughing vbl. sb. 

t 733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hnsb. x. 45 You may Ho-plow 
tliem. _ 1770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 1 . 432 I-Ioe- 
ploughlngs necessary for completing the crop are three. 
1790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 356 The land should 
then he ploughed or hoe-ploughed twice. 

Hoer (hda-ai). Also 8 hougher. [f. Hob v. -i- 
-ER 1 .] One who hoes or uses a hoe. 

i 744 "So W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. i. 86 Turnips may 
be houghed ill, if the hougher stubs them, as we call it, i.e. 
if he . . only cut off the heads, and leave the roots in the 
giound. 1893 Baring-Gould Cheap-Jack Z. II. 117 The 
wheat had to be hoed, and the hoers were women. 

II Hoey.. [Chinese (Mandarin dial.) huy (hiti), 
society, chib, guild.] A society of Chinese : esp. 
a secret society formed by them in English-speaking 
countiies or colonies. 

1865 Sat._ Rev. 25 Mar. 351 The people [Chinese] from 
every province form a secret society or ‘ hoey ’, hound to- 
gether by solemn oaths, and imposing the most implicit 
obedience on its members. 1883 Spectator 24 Nov. 1504/2 
The tenible law making entrance into a Hoey or Secret 
Society a crime punishable with death. 1885 Cycl. India 
(ed. 3) II. 91 Hoe, a secret society of the Chinese into which 
the members are initiated. 

Hof, early f. Hove. Hof, hofen = hove, hoven, 
pa. t. and pple. of Heave v. Hofe, obs. f. Hook. 

Hoff, obs. Sc. f. Hove ; dial. f. Hough sb. and v. 

182s Brockett, Hojf, hough, to throw any thing under 
the thigh. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoff, the hock. In the pluial 
hoffs, a ludicrous term for the feet. 

f Ho’iles, a. Obs. [f. ME. Hove j 5.2 -k -les, 
-LESS : cf. ON. hSJiauss immoderate.] Immoderate, 
excessive; unreasonable; intemperate. Atthofelxs 
(quot. 1200), immoderately. 

c 1200 Ormin 6224 Swa hatt 3itt nohht att hofelms Ne nede 
[je33m to swinnkenn. axzz^Ancr.R. 108 Much el hqfleas 
IS fiat cumen into ancre huse..vorte sechen eise herinne. 
c 1230 Hali Meid- Az Sone so fiu . . jjuncheS hofles & hoker 
of ewt hat mon seio he oSer de 3 jette. 

Hofte. Obs. [app. MDu. hoqft, hovel Head.] 

1526 Skelton Magnyf, 759 Decke your hofte and cower 
a lowce. 

t Hoful, ct, Obs. [Late form of OE hogful, 
ME. hoful, hohfulhlQrmvXi'. cf. HobsS.S] Carefal, 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith gqh, Euer hofull of his 
doings and behauiour. 

Hence f Ko’fully adv., carefully ; t Ho’fiiliiess, 
carefulness, care, solicitude. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 86 h. The army, .kepeth 
watche and warde hofullyer. Ibid. 119 b, Wemenseruing 
God hofully and chastly. 1566 — Ret, Untr. Jeviel iv. 64 
'The hofulnesse of all Churches. 

Hog (hfig), sb.^ Also 4(?)-6 hogge, 6-9 hogg. 
[First exemplified c 1340, but the derivative FIoG- 
GASTEU occurs r: 1175 : origin unknown. 

The word may possibly be contained in the OE. place- 
names Hoegestdn (Hogston) and Hoegetwisile but this is 
hardly likely. The conjecture that ME. hog lepresented 
Cornish hoch, Welsh hwch, swine, is improbable on phonetic 
and other grounds. The evidence afforded by the word 
itself and by its derivatives hoggaster, hoggercl, hogget 
(the first of which, applied to sheep, offers our earliest 
example of the word-group), makes it probable that the 
word originally had reference to the age or condition of 
the animal, rather than to either pig or sheep distinctively. 
Hence some have thought hog possibly related to Hag w.i, 
with the notion of castration. But the notion of ‘yearling’ 
runs through most of the uses : cf. 2 b, 4, 4 b, 5, 13 b. In this 
uncertainty, the order of senses followed is meiely one of 
practical convenience.] 

I. 1 . A swine reared for slaughter ; spec, a cas- 
trated male swine, a barrow-pig or barrow-hog (see 
Barrow 2 i b) ; hence, a domestic swine generally. 
(Not used in Scotland.) 

(The original application may either refer to the age, swine 
reared for the purpose of slaughter being seldom allowed to 
exceed much more than one year in age, or to the fact that 
the males intended for this purpose are usually castrated : 
see etyra. note.) 

1340 Ayenb. 89 Of hare moder he erhcj het her]? and norys- 
seji azewel he hogges, ase by deh he kinges. 13. . K. Alis. 
1885 Alisaunder & alle his knyttes Hem to pieces ]>3.i gonne 
talle,To bocher hat hog vpon his stalle. 1377 Langl. F. PL 
B. VI. 183 ‘Suffre hem lyue’ he sayde, ‘and lete hem ete 
with hogges ’. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R . xviii. Ixxxvii. 
(149s) 837 Hogges bothe male and female haue lykynge 
to ete Akernes for it tempreth theyr flesslie, c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 242/1 Hogge, swyne, nefrendis, inaialis. 1474 Caxton 
Cliesse 83 Whan he wold haue buryed the body he fouiide 
hit an hogge or a swyne and not a man. 1483 Cath. AngL 
187/1 An Hogge, viaialis, est enbn porcus carens testiculis. 
1530 Palsgk. 231/2 Hogge, pore, porcean. 1552 Huloet, 
Hogge called abarrow hogge or gait, viaias. , . Hogge ungelt, 
verres. 1644 Evelyn Diary 30 Sept., A dish of trufles, an 
earth nut, found out by an hogg train’d to it. 1707 Mortimer 
Hush. (1708) 1S6 The Males must be gelt, and tlie Sows 
spay'd ; the spay’d Celts, .they esteem the most profitable, 
because of the great Quantity of Fat that they have upon 
their Inwards more than the Hogs. 175677 tr. Keysleps 
Trav. (1760) I. 433 It is remarkable, that in the Milanese 
all the hogs are black. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. 
(ed. 4) II. igo Hogs will thrive very fast when fed on it 
[parsnip], and will leave any other food to attack it. 

b. Bacon-hog, a hog fattened for making bacon. 

161Z J. Taylor (Water P.) Trav. Wks. (1872) 35 For most 


of them are as full of humanity a.s a bacon-hog. i860 J. 
Donaldson Brit. Agric, 490 Two lots of bacon hogs may be 
fattened during the curing season from October to April. 

e. U. S. The flesh of the pig ; pork ; in allite- 
rative phr. hog and hominy, piork and Indian corn. 
n;i86o Thorpe Big Bear Arkansas (Baitlett), I can give 
ou plenty to eat ; for, besides hog and hominy, you can 
ave bar [bear] ham and bar sausages. 1870 Daily News 
21 Oct,, From abundant hog and hominy down to the last 
lean mule. 

2 . Used as the name of the species, and so includ- 
ing the wild boar and sow : = Swine, b. Formerly 
spec, a wild boar of the second year: cf. Hoggaster. 

c 1483 in Hall Chron., Rick. Ill (1548) 18 The Rat, the 
Catte and Lovell our dogge Rule al England vnder the 
hogge. [1548 Hall Comment, Meanynge by the hogge, 
tlie dreadfull wylde bore which was the kinoes cognisaunce.] 
i486 Bk. St. Albans E iij a, The boore . . is . . the secunde 
yere au hogge. 1660 Howell Lexicon in, A wild Bore, 
the first year a Pigg, the 2. a Hogg, the 3. a Hoggsteer, the 
4. a Bore, the 5. a Cingular. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 
41 The hog is ceitainly the most impure and filthy of all 
quadrupeds. 1807 T. Williamson Oriental Field Sports 
(i8o8)_I. 34 In grass covers a hog is often staited, hunted, 
and killed, without being seen till he is dead. 1835 Sviain- 
soil Qiiadrnp. 224 It is generally supposed . .that the wild 
hog, or boar, is the origin of our domestic swine. 

3 . Applied, with distinguishing epithet, to dif- 
ferent species of the family Suidse. See also 
Ground-, River-, Sea-, Water-hog. 

173a Geutlem. Guide to Cattle (ed. 2) 109 The Bantam- 
Hogs, and the African Hogs from whence those of Hartford- 
shire are derived. 1781-5 W. Smellie tr._ Buffbn’s Nat. 
Hist. (1791) VII. 58 The Eabiroussa or Indian Hog. 1788 
Chambers' Cycl. s.v., Of this genus are the common hog, 
the Guinea hog or Porcus Gtiineensis, the Mexican musk 
hog or Tajacii, the hydrochseris or Capybaia, and the 
Babyroussa. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat. Hist, IV, 964 Aelian's 
Wart-Hog is a native of the North of Africa, i86o Cham- 
bers' Eneycl., Babyroussa ,. sovAc.twao^ called the Horned 
Hog. Ibid, s.v., The Bush Hog of South Africa, .is about 
two feet six inches high, covered with long bristles, 

II. 4 . A name given to a sheep of a certain age. 
a. In Scotland and many parts of Engl, a young 
sheep from the time it ceases to be a lamb till its 
first shearing: see quot. 1842-4, 

[1350 Bp. Hatfield's Surv. (Surtees) 226 Hogs et Jercs. 
Et de X hogs et jet cs de remanentibus. Summax.] C1460 
Towneley Myst. xiii. 456 And of fefteyn hogys ffbnd I hot 
oone ewe. 1549 Compl, Scot. vi. 66 Jouis and lamniis..and 
mony herueist hog. 1606 Choice, Chance etc. (1881) 17 
The Sheepheard he would . . talks of his Rammes and his 
Weathers, of his Ewes and his Lambs, his hogs and his 
■sheerlings. 1674-91 Ray A^. C. Words 38 A Hog, a Shee^ of 
a year old ; used also in Northampton and Leicester shires, 
where they also call it a Hoggrel. 173a Gentlem, Guide to 
Cattle (ed. 2) 12 , 1 have seen those of a year old. .which we 
call Hogs, or Hoggets, bring Lambs. 1842-4 H. Stephens 
Bk. of Farm (1851) 924 After a lamb ^s been weaned, until 
the first fleece is shorn from its back, it receives the name^of 
hogg. 1867 Gainsborough News 23 hlar., 200 lambed and in- 
lamb ewes and gimmers, 200 he hogs, 140 she hogs. 

b. With distinguishing epithets as chilver- or 
ewe-hog, tup-hog, wether-hog, etc. 

1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we 
call It in English a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam- 
hog, or Teg if it be a female, the third year Hoggrils and 
Theives. 1614 Markham Cheap Hnsb. (1623) 106 The first 
year a male Lambe is called a weather-Hog and a female 
Lamhe an Ewe-Hog. 1618-9 N. Riding Rec. II. 190 An 
old Malton man presented for stealing a ginimer hogge 
value sod. 1794 'T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archxol. Rev. 
(1888) Mar., Sheep, . . wether-hogs, chilver-hogs from thence 
[Christmas] till shear-time. 1866 Brands & Cox Diet. Sci, 
etc. II. 138 A lamb becomes a teg in its first winter, and 
afterwards a hogget ; and on losing its coat a shearhog. 
188a Somerset Co. Gaz. 18 Mar,, 12 good ewe and wether 
hogs, warranted sound. 

c. Short for hog-fleece, -wool. 

1854 Miss Baker Northampt. Gloss., Hog, a yearling 
sheep, which has only been shorn once .. Applied equally to 
the animal and to the fleece. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ldnc, 
IV. 259/2 The fleeces shorn from sheep which have not pre- 
viously been shorn as lambs, are called hogs or tegs, .‘hog’ 
applies properly to the first shorn fleece of any long-stapled 
wool. 1884 York Herald 26 Aug. 7/3 The trade in wool 
remains firm. .all hog made from ns. to 12s. 3d. per stone. 

III. 5 . Applied (chiefly in comb.) to vaiious 
domestic animals of a year old. See hog-bull, -colt, 
in 13 b. 

177S Ash, Hog, a bullock of a year old. a 1893 Witts. 
Arch. Mag. XVII. 303 (Wilts. Gloss.) The word hog is now 
applied to any animal of a year old, such as a hog hull, 
a chilver hog sheep. 

6. Short for hog-fish. 

1623 WniTBouRNE Newfoundland 9 The_ Sea likewise all 
along that Coast, doe plentifully abound in other sorts of 
fish, as Whales. .Herring, Hogs, Porposes. 

IV. 7 . fig. Applied opprobrionsly to a person, 
a. A coarse, self-indulgent, gluttonous, or filthy 
pel son. 

1436 Libel In Pol, Poems (Rolls) II, 171 Thus arn they 
hogges; and drynkyn wele ataunt ; ffare we], Flemynge 1 
1546 J. Heyvvood Prov. (1867) 76 Ye haue bene so yeraie 
a hog, To my freendis. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, l. iii. 228 
Thou eluish mark’d, abortiue rooting Hogge. 1727 Gay 
Molly Mog viii, Who follows all ladies of pleasure, In 
pleasure is thought but a hog. 1890 Besant Demoniac ii. 
20, ‘ I am a hog ! I am a hog ! ’ he said . . ‘ I made no resist- 
ance ; 1 drank because I was thirsty’, 

b. A nickname for the members of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 

1690 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 20 For us Jouians are 
called abusively hoggs. 1795 Genii. Mag. LXV. r. 22/1 The 
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Johnian liogs wece originally remarkable, on account of the 
squalid figures and low habits of the students. _ i8go C. 
Whiblev I?i Cap <5" Gown xxvii, Perhaps . . Johnians were 
only called * Hogs ' because thgy were fond of good living. 

8. slang. A shilling. In U.S., a leii-cent piece. 

1673 R. Head Cauiiug Acad., Shilling, Bord ot Hog, 

1723 New Cant. Diet. (Farmer), Half a Hog, Six-Pence. 
1809 Mas. Edgeworth Ennui (1815) 74 ‘ A hog to drink my 
liealth?' ‘Ay, that is a thirteen, plase your honour; all 
as one as an English shilling.’ 1859 Mastell iPbc., Hog, a 
ten-cent piece. 1873 Cruikshank 3 Cottrses .J- Desse 7 -t 412 
What’s half a crown and a shilling? A bull and a hog. 

9 . A name given lo varions contrivances, a. 

A sort of broom or scrubbing-brush for cleaning a 
ship’s bottom. 

1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Goret. . a hog, or large 
brush to scrub the ship’s bottom under water. 1867 Smyth 
t^ador's IFord-bk., Hog, a kind of lough, flat scrubbing 
broom, serving to scrape a ship’s bottom under water. 

b. Paper-making. A revolving stirrer in a chest 
of paper pulp which agitates the pulp so as lo 
keep it of uniform consistence. 

1807 Specif. Cobb's Patent No. 3084. 2 Agitators or hogs 
. . are placed in the said vats to keep the pulp duly suspended, 
e. Hop-drying (see quot.) 

1848 frnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 570 It is a very good 
piecautloii. .to have horses or hogs (as these plates, resting 
upon open brickwork, are called) over the fues, when there 
are three to the same space. 

10. Curling, A stone which has not sufficient im- 
lietus to carry it over the hog-score or distance-line. 

a 1772 Graeme Cnrling His opponent is glad, Yet fears 
a sim’lar fate, while ev’ry mouth Cries, Off the hog. 1836 
‘ .Stonehcngd ’ Brit. Sports (1859) 5^2 Every stone to be 
considered a hog which does not clear a square placed upon 
the score. 

V. 11. Phrases and locutions. Chiefly belong- 
ing to sense i. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 24 Cast not your perles 
before hogges. 1346 J. Heywood Pi'ov. (1867) 38 Eueiy 
man basteth the fat hog we see, But the leane shall bume et 
he basted bee. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 270 Where, 
fore the common saying is, the hog is neuer good but when 
he is in the dish. 1638 Clarke Phraseol. Piter, 76 I'riti- 
euni advexi ^ hordenm vendo . . I have brought my_ hogges 
to a faire market, c 1643 Milton Somt. xii, But this is got 
by casting pearls to hogs. 1660 Howell Eng. Prov. s You 
have spun a fair threed, you have brought your hogs to 
a fair market. Spoken in derision when a business hath sped 
ill. Ibid. 13 A great cry and little wool, quoth the Devil 
when he sheard the hogg. 1670 V.teiProv, (1768) 11 Better 
my hog dirty home than no hog at all. Ibid. 196 To make 
a hog or a dog of a thing. 1670-1703 [see Halfpennyworth]. 
1703 HtcKERtNGiLL Priest-cr. 1. (1721) 64 He truly setting 
the Tail on another Hog, affrighted the good King off the 
Bench. 1738 Swift Pol. Couversat. n. wks. 1766 XI. 207 
He. .snor’d so hard, that we thought he was driving his hogs 
to market. 1748 Smollett Rod, Rand, xli, I should have 
remembered the old saying. Every hog his own apple. 1882 
Handbk. Prov. j 66 What can you expect of a nog but his 
bristles? 

b. To go the whole hog'. To go all the way, to 
do the thing thoroughly (plan ^ ; hence, in deri- 
vative uses. 

[Many conjectural explanations have been offered. But 
cf. CowpER Hypocrisy Deteded (1779) 12 [by J. Newton] 
But for one piece they thought jt hard From the whole hog 
to be debarred ; And set their wit at work to find What joint 
the piophet had. in mind. Ibid, 22 Thus, Conscience freed 
from every clog, Mahometans eat up the hog.] 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. ii. i. (1849) 43, I reckon Squire 
Lawrie may go the whole hog with her. 1837-40 Halibur- 
TON Clochm, (1862) 21 We never fairly knew what goin the 
whole hog was till then. 1839 Times 11 Apr., If so, let him 1 
‘go the whole hog’ in candour. T&sfl Boston Advert. 30 
June 3/3 Mr. Yorke would have been just the man for tire 
Boston ‘ whole-hoggltes ’. _i8S3 Ta.it' s Mag. XX. 414 Stage 
morality, moreover, finds in Mr. Burke a whole-hogg de- 
fender. 1837 Hughes Torn Brown n. ii, Yes, he’s a whole- 
hog man is Tom. 1876 Kingston Hist. Brit. Navy 333 
Russia has gone the whole hog, and has now produced two 
circular monitors. 

VI. 12. General comb. a. attributive, as hog- 
butcher, -farm, -fat, -grunt, -hunt, -market, 
-merchant, -spear, -yard, etc. Also, in sense ‘ Like 
that of a hog, hog-like as hog rimp, shoulder. 

1707 A. VAN Leeuwenhoek in Phil. Trans. XXVI. 114, 

I also caused a *Hog-Butcher to bring me divers Tongues 
of Hogs. *699 Dampier Poy. II. g8 There are abundance 
of Crawls or *Hog-farms. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xvm. 
VI, One would have thought that . . 1 had been the greatest 
hog-merchant in England. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1436A 
Also a bay Mare, with a *hog rump. 1807 T. Williamson 
OriCHial Ftelci (1808) li 40 Xhiey [baiuboos] serve iis 

shafts to mourn *hog-spears. 1657 W. Coles Adavi in 
Eden Iviii, In such places as these cattle do commonly dung, 
abundance of this plant [henbane] groweth as in *Hog-yards. 

b. objective and obj. genitive, as hog-drivtr, 
-feeder, -hwiler] hog-farming, -feeding, -hunting, 
-raising, -serving, -shearing. 

<21704 T. Brown in R. L’Estrange tr. Erasm. Colloq. 
(1711) 335 Let me die if I wou’d not sooner marry my 
daughter to. .a *hog-driver. 1352 Huloet, *Hogge feader, 
porculator. 1790 Sir M. Hunter Joum. (1894) 79 At Walla- 
jabad we had the finest *hog-hunting that ever was. i66x 
K.W, Con/. Charac. (i860) 88 She to *hog-serving, to hack- 
ling, to spinning. 1662 Martin Lett. 95 [The] hideous cry 
of ('Hoggshearing, where . , wee have a great deal of noise, 
and no Wool. 

c. parasynthetic, as hog-huttocked, -faced, -necked 
adjs. ; also Hog-backed. 

ifoa Loud. Gaz, No. 2730/4 A thin Horse, ^Hog But- 
tock d. 1640 iHtte) A certaine Relation of the ‘*Hog-faced 
Gentlewoman called Mistris Tannakin Skiiiker. 1793 Hol- 


croft Lavater's Physiog. xl. 212 Hoi.scs are divided into 
..the swan-necked, the slag-nccked and the ’’hog-necked. 

d. The possessive case hofs is also largely used 
in quasi-combinations, as hog' s bristle, dung, foot, 
hair, lard, etc. (hyphened when altrib.). 

1693 C. Mather IVond, Invis. World (1862) 137 Several 
Poppets, made up of Rags and *Hogs-biistles. 1611 Coigr., 
Onglans de pourcean, ■*hogs-feet singed, then sodden vntill 
they be verie teiidei, then broyled [etc.]. 1819 Ri-ns Cyel. 

s. V. Back-Painting, With a *hog’s-liaii bitish. 1688 Boyle 
Wks. (1772) V. 372 'I'ake rue . . with May or otlier un.s.ilted 
butter, or else with fresh *hogs-lard. £1865 Leuieuy in 
Circ, Sc. I. 94/2 Hog’s-lard is fluid at 81°. 

13 . Special comb.: a. t bog-babe, a sucking- 
pig; hog-ch-olera, the swine-fever ; hog-cistern, 
t hog-loom, a receptacle for pig-wash ; hog- 
constable = Hog-reeve ; hog-feast (see quot.) ; 
hog(’s)-flesh, pork; hog(’s)-grease, the laid or 
fat of a hog ; hence hog-grease vb., to smear 
with hog’s grease ; + hog-grubber, a mean or 
sneaking fellow; hence hog-gmbbing odd]. •, hog- 
house, a shed in which swine are kept ; hog- 
jobber, a dealer in hogs ; hog-man, a swineherd ; 
hog(’s)-meat, pork ; hog-pen, -pound, a pig- 
sty; hog-plague, the swine-fever; hog-potato, 
an inferior or small potato used to feed swine ; 
hog-ring, a ring or bent wire put into the snout 


of a pig to prevent grubbing ; hog-ringer, one 
who fastens rings in pigs’ snouts ; a kind of pincers 
used for the purpose; *1' hog-rubber, one who 
rubs hogs ; hence, a term of opprobrium ; f hog’s- 
face, a person with a face like a hog’s ; a term of 
opprobrium; hog-tied<z.(seequot.); hog-wallow, 
a hollow or ditch in which jrigs wallow ; also, 
spec, in U.S., a natural depression having this ap- 
pearance ; hog-ward, a keeper of hogs ; a swine- 
herd ; hog(’s)-yoke, a frame of wood put round 
a hog’s neck to prevent its getting through hedges. 

1610 Healev Si, Aug. Citie 0/ God 170 Lette him bee 
Potina and suckle the %og-babes. 1881 Chicago Times 
16 Apr., Loss of ..hogs in this state from so-called *hog 
cholera. 1865 N. ^ Q. 3rd Ser. VIL 295 The Huntingdon- 
shire *hog-feast is the_ domestic rejoicing that follotys upon 
that important event in a cottager^ family — the killing of a 
pig. 1328 Paynel Salerno's liegint. Eiv, The beste^hog 
fleshe. 1616 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. i. i. Doe not 
conceiue that antipathy betweene vs, and Hogs-den ; as 
was betweene lewes, and hogs-flesh. 1825 Scott Talism. 
ii. Dried hog’s-flesh, the abomination of the Moslemah. 
1614 Markham Cheap Htisb. i. xlvii. 31 Take Waxe, 

^ Hogges-grease and Turpentine. 1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes 
III. ii. 71 Yet they did Hog-grease his body. 1676 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1073/1, 4 Tierces of Hogsgieace. a 1700 B. E. 
Did. Cant. Crew s.v. Hog, *Hcg-grubber, a close-fisted, 

. . sneaking Fellow. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 
62 Having stables .. mdk-house, ■*hog-house, &c. 1896 

Westm. Gaz, 26 Oct. 10/2 Chicago has just built for itself 
a new piggery .. In the language of the West it is a 
‘600,000 dollar hog-house’. 1723 Bond. Gaz, No. 6170/9 
Thomas Greathead, . . *Hogjobber. 1732 London Mag. 1 . 
278 He lov’d ’'hog-meat thorough done. 1693 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 3048/4 A convenient Still-house ready fitted with Stills, 
Coppers, ’'Hogpenns. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, *Hog plague, 
the same, according to Klein, as infectious pneumo-enteritis 
..Also called Swine fever. 1796 Stedman Surinam II. xxv. 
224, I have here also found a kind of real potatoe . . but 
they are only used by the negroes, being inferior to the 
*hog-potatoes in. Great Britain. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ 
Prices I. xxi. 532 , 1 find *hog-rings bought on two occasions 
in 1360 and 1374. i6ga in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. 
(1895) I. 267 The ’‘hogg ringers shall have 6rf. per head for 
every hogg ya ring. 1802-23 Svd. Smith Ess. (Beeton) 215 
Because he has served the office of clerk, or sexton, or hog- 
ringer. 1614 B. Jonson Barth, Fair v. iii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
338/2 Yes good man *Hogrubber, of Pickthatch. 1621 Bur- 
ton .<4 ««?. Mel. HI. ii. iv. i. (1638) 336 The very rusticks and 
hog-rubbers . . if once they last of this Lone liquor, are 
inspired in an instant. C1630 Trag. Rick. II, (1S70) 60 
Heeresafatt horson in his russet slops. And yett may spend 
300'* bith yeare, The third of which the *hoggsface owes 
the kinge. 1894 Harper's Mag. Feb, 356 A cow was soon 
caught.. thrown down, and *hog-tied, which means all four 
feet together. 1840 Auier. Jrnl. Sc. XXXIX. 212 From 
the difference of surface, soil, and exposure, there arises a 
great diversity in the size, depth, and general appearance of 
the “hog-wallows. 1893 N. .$• Q. _8th Ser. IV. 406 Chapel 
Lane , . was a hog- wallow, a fetid ditch, and open receptacle 
of sewerage and filth. 1885 Green Conq. Eng. 330 The 
“hog-ward who drove the swine to the denes in the wood- 
land paid his lord IS pigs at the slaughter time. 1377 Tusser 
llusb. xyu. (1878) 38 note, *Hog yokes, and a twicher, and 
rmges for a hog. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 387 Weare 
? Yoke like a Hogs-yoke. 1707 Mortimer Husb. (1708) 290 
Hog- Yokes and Rings. 

b. From senses 4 and 5 : bog-bull, a yearling 
bull ; bog-colt, a yearling colt ; bog-fence, pas- 
ture fenced off for feeding young sheep or ‘ hogs ’ 
during the winter ; bog-fleece, the fleece obtained 
from a ‘ hog ’ ; bog-fold, a fold for young sheep 
(Lisle Htisb. a 1722) ; bog-gap (see quots.); so 
bog-bole ; bog-lamb, a castrated wether lamb ; 
hog-pox (see quot.) ; bog-sbeep = sense 5 ; bog- 
wool = sense 5 c. 

*,794 T. Davis^^z*. Wilts in Archseol. Rev. (1B8B) Mar,, At 
this time it IS used in a more extended sense for any animal 
of a yeai* old, as a *liog bull, a chilver hog sheep, isoi 
Percivall Sp. Diet., Potrico, a *hog colt. 1796 W. Mar- 
Eng, I, Gloss, (E.D.S.) Hog-colts, yearling colts. 
iBoz Findlater Agric. Surv. Peebles 192 Some better and 
lower lying pasture is saved . . for them [lambs], for their 


Winter’s provision; what is thus hained, is called the */<<'>,.' 
fieiicc. 1863 II. H. Dixon Field ,)• Fern IV. iv. 61 The weight 
of the “hogg fleeces depends so eiiliiely on iheii keep. 1878 
Cumbld. Gloss., '• Hog-gap, a covered opening in a vyall_ ior 
sheep to pass tluough. i8i8 Scoit livt. Midi, xxviii, I he 
balms’ rime says, the waist blast of the boi lowing days 
couldna kill the tliree silly poor hog-lambs. 1842-4 11. 
Stei'IIENS Bk. ofi Farm (1851) 923 When a male a tup- 
lamb, .Tiid this last is chanemd to hogg-Iamb when U undei- 
goes emasculation. 1749 \V. Ellis Sheph. Cuidc yo.\ liiis 
Disease, by many Farmer.s, is called the “Hog- Pox iiihlieep, 
pioceeding fioin Foulness of Blood, and as some ihinl: is 
somewhat of the Natuic of the Sniall-I’ox in the luiiuan 
Body, 1667 Comenio's Did. 504 They did also pull ofl the 
fleeces of '•hog-sheep (whom now a clays we shear). 1807 
Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 346 'i'he ewes and lambs, 
with the pieceding year’s hog sheep, aie liioughl dowiy Irom 
the forests in the beginning of Novembep. ^1813 Sir 
C uLLUM Hid. HaJosted Sitjlolk (ed. 2)274 Then [Iluggets ) 
fust fleece is called ‘Hog-wool. 

a. In names of animals icsoinbliiig llio ling, nr 
infesting swine, as bog-apo (also kog-jaced ape), 
the mandrill baboon, Simla porcaria ; j’ liog- 
badger (see quot. I7<|i) ; bog-beotlc, a beetle ol 
the family Curculionidm ; hog-catorpillar, ‘ the 
larva of a Spbinx-moth, IJarapsa vtyron, .so called 
fiom the swollen thoracic joints’ {Cent. Diet.) ; hog- 
choke, -choker, C/.i'. (sect]uots. 1857, 1885) ; bog- 
molly, a name in U.S. of two fishes : {a) ~//i\g- 
suckcr ; {b) = Hog-fish 4 ; bog-monkey hog-a/n: ; 
bog-mouse, the shrew-mouse ; bog-mullet -=•//£>/,’■- 
sucker ; bog-percb, the hog-lish, Tcrcina caprodes ; 
bog-rabbit, bog-rat (see quots.) ; bog-sucker, a 
North American fish, the Ilammer-hcad, IJypcn- 
iclium nigricans-, bog-tapir, the Me.\ican lajiir; 
bog-tick, a tick or louse parasitic on swine, llatna- 
iopinus stiis. 

i6o8 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 675 The snout i.s like to the 
snout of a “Hog-ape, always gaping. 1793 Pennant Hist. 
Qnadrup. I. 187 Hog-faced Ape, Simia Porcaria. 1611 
Cotgr., Taisson porc/iin, the “hog Badger ; is footed, and 
snowted like a swine. 1741 Compl. Pam. Piece li. i. 297 
Theie are two Soits of Badgens, viz. the l)og-Badger, as 
lesembling the Dog in his Feet; and a Hog-Badger, as 
resembling a Hog in his cloven Hoofs. 1836-9 'J'oun Cyd. 
Anal. II. 893/1 A similar change in the foim and lelative 
size of parts of the head occurs in the “hog-beetles. 1857 
Harper's Mag. XIV. 442 The refuse fish enmmoiily taken 
(in North Carolina) are sturgeon . . ’'hog-clioko, or flouiujer, 
lampreys, and common eels. 1883 Kingsley Stand, Nat. 
Hist. HI. 280 The nearest Ameiican lelativc of the sole . 
Achirus lincatus. It is a woithlcss animal, as one of its 
popular names — “hogchoker — suggests. 1744-50 W. Ellis 
Mod. Plusbandm. HI. ii, 36 But it happened, that good 
Pait of his Bean-crop was spoiled by “Hog or Slnew-mieu. 
184s Encycl. Metrop, XVI. 753 Cadogenus Paca. .I'liey aie 
sometimes called “Hog Rabints, and aie natives of _Bra/il. 
1847 Carpenter Zool. § 147 Connecting the Rats with the 
Marmots is a curious animal of larger size, the Caiuomys or 
“Hog-rat, which inhabits Cuba. This is a climbing, not a 
burrowing species, .and feeds entirely on vegetable inattei. 

d. In names of plants devoured by, fit for, or 
left lo hogs or swine, as bog-apple (see quot.) ; 
bog-bed (fZ.S'.), the Ground Pine, Lycopodium 
complanatum ; bog(’s) -grass, Swine’s Cress, Senc- 
hiera Coronopus (Britten & H.) ; bog(’s)-meat, 
{a) Aristolochia grandifora, (b) Soerhaavia dc- 
cumbens of Jamaica ; bog-pea, -pease, the com- 
mon field-pea ; bog-peanut, a twining plant of 
U.S., Amphicarpoca monoica (N.O. Legtwdnosid), 
having purplish flowers and fleshy, pea-shaiocd 
fruits ; bog’s bane, Goosefoot or Sowbane ; bog’s 
bread. Sowbread, Cyclamen ; also = hog-meat b 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 886) ; bog’s eye (see quots.) ; 
bog’s gar be, Allium ursinum (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); hog-sbp (see quot.); bog’s madder, Kag- 
woit, Senecio Jacobsta-, 't' hog’s snout (sec quo!.); 
bog-succory, a species of LLyoseris ; bog-wort, 
Lleptaloii graveolens (N.O. Euphorbiacese) of U.S. 
{Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886). 

1863 Chambers' Encycl. VII. 622 Podophyllum peltatum, 
. . is common in North America . . and is known as May- 
Apple . . also as “Hog-apple. 1736 P. Browne Jamaica 329 
The poisoned “Hog-meat. This plant is very common in 
St. Ann’s. 1833 Lindlev Peg, Kiugd. (ed. 3) 307 According 
to Aublet the_ root of Boerhaavia decumbens (called Hog- 
meat in Jamaica), is emetic. 1744-50 W. Ellis Plod. Plus- 
bandm. HI. n. 118 How another Farmer lost Crops of 
“Hog-peas, by the Slugs .. he had sown his Hog-pea Seed 
in the random broad-cast way of sowing them. 1807 Van- 
couver Agric. Devon (1813) 183 A few “hog-pease and some 
beans, are occasionally cultivated. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hog’s bane, the Chenopodium muralc. 1607 Topsell 
Four-fi. Beasts (1638) 73 ’The same gall with a little “Hogs- 
bread. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hog’s Eye, .. common 
name for the Hyophthalmus. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyoph- 
thalmus, the hog’s eye plant, supposed to be Buphihal- 
mum spinostim, fiom the likeness of its flowers to a hog's 
*760 G. Hughes Barbadoes 171 “Hog-slip, this is a 
trailing herbaceous vine, cloathed with sharp-pointed leaves. 
1707 Mortimer Hush. (1708) 188 For the Gargol in Hogs. . 
lake Angelica, Rue, Staverwort, or “Hog’s-Madder, and 
May-weed. Z834 M. G. Lewis Jrnl, W. Ind. 168 The trees 
..were many of them entirely covered with the beautiful 
flowers of the “hog’s-meat, and other creeping plants. 1559 
Morwyno Evqnym. 367 The juice of Hamsig, Plantain, . . 
I's.ostruin porcinuiu or *Hogges snout, 

Hoe, sbP- local. [Origin obscure : it varies locally 
with nod.^ A heap of potatoes or turnips covered 
with straw and soil ; a ‘ clamp * pit’. 
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1790-1804 A. Young Ann. Afric.XXXll. 213 The usual 
mode of preserving potatoes in this country is in hogs, as 
they are called. 1857 Jrnl. 7 i. Agric. Soc. XVIII. i. 108 
The potatoes are_ brought out of the ‘ hogs or ‘ graves or 
‘ pits :dl of which are provincial terms for the same mode 
of covering them with straw and earth. 

Hog (Vg), 57,1 [f. Hog in various senses un- 
connected with each other.] 

I. 1. (ratts, a. To aich (the back) upward like 
that of a hog. b. To cause (a ship, her keel, a 
plank, etc.) to droop at the ends and rise in the 
centre, as the result of a strain. 

1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Tales of Hoy Wlcs. 1812 IV. 417 
Avery bad world indeed in some parts — hogg’d the moment 
it was launch’d, a number of rotten timbers. 1802 Naval 
Chron. VIII. 257 The Mars, .received some damage, which 
h.TS hogged her a little. 1803 Wellington Let. to LietU.- 
Gen. Stuant in Gurw. De^. (1837) II. 18 note. The .. 
diaught bullocks always suffer by exposure. They stick in 
the mud, hog their backs, droop their heads and die. 1832 
Hull Newsfaper, The planks were hogged amidships. 

2. intr. To rise arch-wise in the centre, as a ship 
when the ends droop or sink. 

1818 R. Seppings in Phil. Trans. 3 She hogged, or broke 
her sheer., one foot two inche.s. ci8so liudim. Navig. 
(Weale) 124. 1873 Nat. Encycl. XI. 662 In still water there 
is usually an excess of weight towards the ends, and an 
excess of buoyancy amidships, tending to make the ship 
hog, or arch upwards. Ihid., In rough water, there is a 
tendency to hog and to sag alternately. 

II. 3. trans. To cut (a horse’s mane) short, so 
that it stands up like the bristles of a hog. 

1769 Dublin Mercury 25 Sept. 1/3 A sorrel Horse . . his 
mane hogged last May. 1880 W. Day Racehorse in Train. 
vi. 42 Some, perhaps, would wish to plait or shave the tail 
and crimp or hog the mane to complete the picture. 

III. 4:. To make a 'hog’ of (a lamb) ; to keep 
(a lamb) over winter for sale in the following year. 

1833 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIV. ii. 298 A good many of 
the lambs usually sold fat have been hogged, and kept on 
to be sold when fat. Ibid. 300 From the high rates of hold- 
ing lambs, many farmers last season hogged the Iambs. 
1863 H. H. Dixon Field <$• Fern IV. ix. 183 Hundreds of 
acres are now let for hogging black-faces off the Grampians. 

IV. 6 . To appropriate greedily or selfishly, 
U.S. slang. 

1887 Orange Jrnl. i6 Apr. {Faxmer Anter.), If the crook 
i-s obstinate enough to hog it all. 1888 Daily Inter-Ocean 
13 Mar, (Farmer Anier.), To hog whatever there was in the 
business for themselves. 1896 Columbus (Ohio) Disp. 2 July, 
It would give them a chance to say I was hogging every- 
thing and giving no one else a chance, 

V. 6 . To clean a ship’s bottom with a ‘ hog’. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine fySg), Goreier, to hog a ves- 
sel ; to apply the hog to her bottom. 1862 Totten Naval 
Text-bk.ygo To hog a vessel, is to scrub her bottom. 

VI. 7. {Curling') ' To play (a stone) with so 
little force, that it does not clear the hog- score ’ 
(Ogilvie). Also jig. 

1822 Blackw. Mag. XII, 307 There’s no a merchant amang 
us that’s no hogged mair or less. 

VII. 8. To carry on the back. dial. 

1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss., Hog, to carry on 
the back. 

Hence Ho’gging vbl, sb. and -ppl. a. 

1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1726 Remaining part some- 
what resembled the crest of their caps, or that which, in 
horses manes, is called hogging. 1812 Q. Rev.Ylll. 49 The 
Tremendous . was launched without breaking or hogging, 
as it is sometimes called, the tenth part of an inch. 1832-61 
Archit, Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin or Hogging, the teim 
used by workmen for the curved form, given to the cross 
section of a roadway to throw off the surface water. 1884 
Fug. Illustr. Mag. Oct, 17/2 The ‘hogging’ of the mane .. 
varies in style from the Arab. 1891 ARienzum 22 Aug. 257/3 
Longitudinal strains, or hogging, being . .as often the_ cause 
of leakage in a long, heavily-timbered, carvel-built ship. 

Hog, [f. Hog trans. To store (pota- 
toes, etc.) in a heap, covered with straw and earth. 

1730 Parson Walker Diary 22 (Lane. Gloss.), I put off at 
present, being throng hogging up some of my potatoes. 1884 
Cheshire Gloss., _ Hog, to earth up potatoes in a heap, or to 
throw compost into a heap. 

Hogan Mogan, obs. form of Hogbn Mogen. 

Kogarthiau (hdga’jjiian), a. [f. name of Wil- 
liam Hogarth, a satirical painter and caricaturist 
of the i 8 th c. + -IAN.] Of or pertaining to Hogarth, 
or characteristic of his style of painting. 

1798 Lamb Lett. (1888) I. 93 Your old description of 
cruelty in hell, which was in the true Hogarthian style. 
1828 Ibid. II. 203 ’Tis true broad Hogarthian fun. 1837 
Carlyle Miraieau in Misc. Ess. (1872) V._ 230 In one point 
of view there is nothing more Hogarthian comic. 1886 
Swinburne in Cent. Jan. 141 It [Michaelmas Term] is 
an excellent Hogarthian comedy, full of rapid and vivid in- 
cident, of pleasant or indignant humour. 

Ho'gback, hog-back. -‘^^Iso hog’s back. 

1. A back like that of a hog. 

1661 Walton Angler i, iv. (ed. 3) 72 Note that a hog hack 
and a little head to any fish, either Trout, Salmon or other 
fish, is a sign that that fish is in season. 1738 Descr. Thames 
190 The Bream has a sharp Hogback. 

2, Something shaped like a hog’s back. a. A 
sharply crested hill-ridge, steep on each side and 
sloping gradually at each end ; a steep ridge of 
upheaval. 

1834 Sir W. Napier Penins. War xiii. ii. (Rtldg.) II. 209 
A rugged hill, .joined by a hog’s-back ndge to the. .moun- 
tain spine. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden II, 388 Our 
way runs along a hogsback, till we reach the lake of Fur. 
1863 G. T. Lowtk Wand, in West. France 216 There is a 


long elevated line of hill, a hog’s-back, running fiom south 
to north. 1896 Advance (Chicago) r Oct. 433 The dry 
knobs, or hog-backs, where the prairie breaks down to the 
streams. [Cf. The Ilof s-back, a hill near Godaiming.] 

b. Coal-mining, (See quots.) 

1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal-mining 27 Another sort 
of thinning is where the floor rises, .sharply, in a ‘ hog-back' 
or saddle. _ 1883 Greslev Gloss. Coal-Mining, Hog-bach, 
sharply rising of the floor of a coal seam. 

3. A hog-backed tombstone. 

1889 R. S. Ferguson Carlisle iv. 54 The coped tombstones, 
commonly called Saxon hogbacks. 

4. = Hog-erame. 

1886 Waterbury (Conn.) American 2 Apr. (Cent.), The 
strength of her hull and the solidity of her hog-back, 

Ho’g-backed, a. [f. prec. + -ed ^,] 

1. Having a back like a hog. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 186 Being you were hog- 
backt, you must needs have more of them [bristles] about 
you. 1675 Land. Gaz. No. 970/4 Likewise one light iron gray 
Gelding, with strong limbs, a little Hog-backed. 1738 Descr. 
Thames 183 The Pearch is Hog-backed. 1884 West. Daily 
Press 26 Jan. 3/2 This elephant is.. hog-backed. 

2. Having a lise in the middle like a hog’s back. 

1832-61 Archit. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hog-bached, the 

term used by common work-people for the rise purposely 
made in ihe centre of any very long line, such as the ridge 
of a barn roof. 1862 Rawlinson Ane. Mon, I. i. 229 In form 
they [hills] are hog-backed. 1893 C. Hodges in Reliquary 
Jan. II The class of early grave covers, known as ‘ hog- 
backed ’ stones. 

Hog-boat, var. of Hag-boat, 

iZgz Daily Nevus 24 Aug., On came the hog-boat full sail, 
and with the water spurting up at her bows. 

Hog-brace. =Ho6-pbam;e. 

Ho’g-chain. A device serving the same pur- 
pose as a hog-frame ; ‘ a chain in the nature of a 
tension-rod passing from stem to stem of a vessel, 
and over posts nearer amidships ; designed to pre- 
vent the vessel from drooping at the ends 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 

t Ho’g-cote. Obs. Also hog’s-cote. A hog- 
or pigsty. 

1401-2 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Pro reparacione del 
Hogcote apud Holme, iiij s. viij d. c 1440 Jacob's Well 
(E. E. T. S.) 228, & haue made joure herte an hoggys cote 
&_a denne of theuys. 1373 Tusser Httsb. xvii. (1878) 38 A 
stie for a bore, and a hogseote for hog. 1707 Mortimer 
Hnsb. (J.), Out of a small hogcote sixty or eighty load of 
dung hath been raised. 

Ho'g-deer. 

1, The common name of two small Indian deer, 
Axis porcinus and A. maculatus. '■ 

1771 Pennant Synops. Quadrup. 52 Porcine Deer, .called, 
from the thickness of their body, Hog Deer. 1843 Sir W. 
Jardine Natur. Libr. XI. 170. 2893 R. Lydekker Horns 
<$■ Hoofs 301 The hog-deer differs from the sambar by the 
absence of a mane on the neck and throat. 

2. The Babiroussa or Indian hog. 

1777 Miller in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 171 Poicupines, 
and the small hog-deer, 1833 Kirby Hob. ^ Inst. Anim. 
(1853) II. 148 The Babiroussa, or Babee ronso, a name which 
signifies Hog-deer, given to this animal probably on account 
of its longer legs and slender form. 

Hoge, obs. f. Hodge. Hoge, Hogge, obs. ff. 
Huge a. Ho^e, var. How sb. and v., Obs. 

t Hogen, hogan (hi?u-gen), a. and sb. Obs. 
[Abbreviation of Hogen-Mogen.] 

A. adj. 1. High and mighty ; superlatively flue. 

a 1672 Flatman Poems, Belly God (1674) 119, ’Tvvas I set 

the world a gazing, When once they tasted of this Hogan 
Fish. 1733 Revol. Politicks in. 63 It was so predicted by 
a Renegado heretical Star-gazer in his Hogan. Blast, call’d 
his Mene-Tekell. 

2. Dutch. 

1710 E. Ward Brit. Hud. xiii. 153 So the proud Hogen 
State we see. 

B. sb. 1. A Dutchman ; pi. the Dutch, the 
States General. 

a 1637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 59 The Hogens, I confess, 
are anger’d into more animosity ag.ninst us. 1672 W. db 
Britaine Dutch Usurp. Ded. i The Hogans then my Muse's 
Pow’r should feel. 

2. Strong drink : see Hogbn Mogbn B. 3 . 

1727 Gay Molly Mog xiii. Those who toast all the family 
loyal, In bumpers of Hogan and Nog. 1737 Gray Let. in 
Mason Mem. (1807) 1 . 138 For your reputation, we keep to 
ourselves your not hunting nor drinking hogan. 

Hogeu Mogeu (h^“:gen mou-gen), sh. and a. 
Forms : 7 Hoghan Moghan, (Hogin Mogin), 
7-8 Hoghen-Moghen, 7-8 Hogan Mogan, 
Hogen Mogen. [A popular corruption or per- 
version of the Dutch Hoogmogendheiden, ' tiigh 
Mightinesses’, the title of the States-General. 

Obsolete in all senses, exc. perhaps A 2, B r ; and these are 
rare. In transf. senses sometimes with small initial letters.] 

A. sb. ’j' 1. ‘ Their High Mightinesses ’, the States- 
General of the United Provinces of the Netherlands. 
Cf. Mightiness. Obs. 

c 1645 Howell Lett. (1635) II. xiv. 26 The Hoghen Mog- 
hen are very exact in their poleinical government. 1637 — 
Londinop. 39a The Hague subsists by the residence of the 
Hoghen-Moghen, the Council of State. 1678 Butler Hud. 
1440 , 1 have sent him for a Token To your Low-Country 
Hogen-Mogen. 1683 Mischief Cabals 4 The Hoghen- 
Moghen scorn’d to accept of any thing. 

2. Hence,The Dutch; aDutchman : contemptuous. 

2674 W. DE Britaine Dutch Usurp. 25 The Hogan 
Mogans .. did warm their hands at those unhappy flames. 


1732 J. Macsparran .(dwen Dissected rg King Charles 
the Second sent Sir Robert Cair. . who soon subdued Hogan 
Mogan, and wrested this Countiy [New York] out of these 
tiollanders Hands. 1823 Scott Peveril xxii, I have seen 
thee wave thy whinyard at the throat of a Hogan-mogan — 
a Netherlandish weasand. 

t 3. transf. Any grandee or high and mighty per- 
son: used humorouslyor contemptuously of a peison 
in power or who arrogates or affects authority. 

1638 Ford Lady's Trial ii. i, Gsiy. Here are lords too, we 
take it . . Fxil. . .Tag, rag, or other, hogen-mogen, vanden. 
Skip-jacks, or choruses. 1649 C. Walker Hist. Indepond., 
White-hall, .where our Hogens Mogens orCouncell of State 
sit. 1638-9 Btirton's Diary (1828) lY. 222 [He] told Sir 
Arthur Haslerigge that it was he that endeavoured to make 
himself and Sir Henry Vane the great Hogen Mogens, to 
rule the Commonwealth. 1713 Darrell Geutlem. Lisir, iii. 
iii. 394 The Temple and Gray's-Inn have declar’d me a pub- 
lick Enemy to the Hoghen Moghen learn’d in the Law. 

B. attrib. and adj. 1, Dutch, {contempinotis.') 
a 1638 Cleveland Gen. Poems etc. (1677) 99 A kind of 
Dutch Hotch-Potch, the Hogan Mogan Committee-man. 
a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 122 (D.) Are . . our armies 
commanded by liogan-mogan generals that hate our nation ? 
17S3 Smart in Anderson's Poets XL 166 A snub-nos’d dog, 
to fat inclin’d. Of the true hogan-mogan kind. 1842 United 
Service Mag. i. 2 Their hogen-mogen admirers — les braves 
Beiges. 

1 2. High and mighty. (Often contemphiousl) 
1648 Needham Mercurbts Pragmat. No. 7 G j b (Stanf.), 
Come creeping to the Hogan Mogan St.ates of Westminster. 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II- 3 Yet dare 
I not arrogate . . that Hogiin Mogun title of Magnus 
Apollonius. 1703 Hickeringill Priest-cr. 1. xii. (1721) 12 
The Hogen Mogen States of Venice. 

t3. Strong, heady (of drink); cf. Hogan sb. a. 
Hogan mogan rng, a strong drink : see Rug. Obs. 

1633 J- Taylor (Water P.) Cert. Trav, of Unceri. Journ. 
Wks. (1872) II There was a high and mighty drink call’d 
Rug.. Hogen Mogen Rugs, great influences To provoke 
sleep. 1663 Dryden Wild Gallant i. ii, I was drunk ; 
damnably drunk with ale ; great hogan-mogan bloody ale. 

Hogeous, obs. form of FIugeods a. 

Hoge-, lioggepotte, obs. forms of FIodgepot. 
Hogf-fish. [f. Hog -t- Fish. Cf. Ger. 
meerschwein, c>hs.li. pesce porco , ^-p.piierco marino, 
OF. porpeis (:— L. porcum piscem), Poepoise.] 

1 1. The Porpoise, also called Sea-hog. Obs. 

1611 Florid, Pesce porco, the Molebout-fish, or Swine-fish, 

the Sea-swine, the Porpuis, Hog-fish or Sea-hog. 1686 J. 
Dunton Lett. fr. New-Eng. (1867) 32 These Porpoises, or 
Hog-fish, are very swift in their motion. [1830 L. Hunt 
Auiobiog. I. ii. 55, I did not know that . . porpoise meant 
hog-fish.] 

1 2. The West African Manatee. Obs, 

1397 Hartwell Pigafetta's Lopez' Congo i. iv. in Churchill 
Voy. (1752) YIII. 532 In the river [Congo] another kind of 
creatuie, that hath,_ as it were, two hands, and a tail 
like a target, which is called ambize angulo, that is to say, 
a hog-fish. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 697. 

3. A fish of the genus Scorpsena, having bristles 
on the head, and cirri or tags on the head and body. 

1608 Topsell Serpents 137 The Crocodiles doe also feare 
to meddle with the Sea-hogge or Plog-fish, because of bis 
biistles all about his head. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 556 
The Scorpama or Hog-fish has the head flattened side- 
ways. 1863 Baird Stud. Nat. Hist. 494 Scorpaeua scrofa, 
the hog-fish, a native of the European seas.. is said to be 
very good eating. 

4. Also applied to other kinds of fish, esp. the 
West Indian Lachnolmmus maximus or stnlhts, 
having 14 dorsal spines, and the hog-molly or log- 
perch, Fercina caprodes, of North American rivers. 

1734 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XXXVIII. 317 Turdus 
flavus, the Hog-Fish . . Suilhis, the ^eat Hog-Fish. 1736 
P. Browne Jamaica 445 The Hog-Fish. The two species 
are generally confounded under the same appellation in the 
markets. 1773 Romans Florida App. 52 We may with safety 
eat of all fish caught on the Florida shoie, unless it should 
he of the hog-fish taken on the very outer reef. 1840-1 
BostonQA. S.) Jml. Nat. Hist. III. Etheostmna. .'Dac 
most common species found in the Ohio . . called almost 
everywhere Hog-fish. 1843 Zoologist I. igi. 

Hog-fraine. Shipbuilding, etc. A fore-and- 
aft frame, usually above deck and forming together 
with the frame of the vessel a truss to prevent 
hogging, used esp. in liglit-draught river steamers. 
Also called hog-brace, hogging-frame. 

1864 in Webster. 1873 Knight Di'rf. Mech. 1108/1 The 
term ‘ hog-frame ’ has been adopted into carpentry and 
engineering in some forms of tmsses for roofs and bridges. 
Hoggard, obs. form of IIoghebd or '? hogward. 
1653 tr. De Parc's Francion iv. 3 Our Regent (who had 
in him no more humanity than a Hoggard). 

t Ho’ggaster. Obs. Also 3-4 hogaster ; 4 
hoggestere, 6 hogsteere, 7 Hogsteare, 9 hogsteer 
(all in sense i) ; 9 hogster (in sense 2 ). [med.L. 
hogaster, dim. from Eng. hog', also in AFr. form 
hogastre. The forms hogsteer, etc., appear to be 
due to false etymology.] 

1. A boar in its third year ; cf. Hog shlf a b. 

C1420 Venery de Tviely in Rel. Ant. 1. 131 The boor frist 
he is a pyg as long as he is with his dame . . the yere he 
is callyd an hoggaster. Bk. SL Albans'K iij a, And 
an hoggestere when he is of yeris .iij. 1383 Stanyhurst 
iFneis iv. (Arb.) 100 A sounder of hogsteers, Or thee 
brownye lion too stalck fro the mounten he wissheth. 1398 
Manwood Lawes Forest iv. § 5 (1615) 43 The third yeere 
he is a Hogsteare. 1831 in Johnson Sportsman's Cycl, 

2. A young sheep, a hog or hogget. 

[c 1173 Caen Cartulary (MS. Paris, Bibl. Nat,, Lat. 5650) 



HOGGED. 


HOGMAN. 


ir. 45 b, Septem viginti o\es iiiatres .. & 6o, & 12. inter 
gerces & Hogastres, medietatem gerces _ & medietatera 
Hogastres. c 1290 Fleta ii. l.xxix, Tertlura [ovile] pro 
hogastris annatis & juvenlbus. 1332-3 in Rogers Agric. 

Prices 1 . 679 Ewes . . Hoggasters . . J ercions . . Lambs. ] 1 706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), lioggacius^ oc Ploggasier^ccic^d. Latin 
Records), a young Slieep of the second Year. 1894 Wylie 
Eng. Hen, IV ^ 11 . 478 The farmers threatened with dis- 
traint upon their beasts and hogsters. 

Hoggates, yar. of Howgates Ohi., in what way? 
Hogged (hfigd), ppL a. [f. Hog v^ + -ed i.] 

1 . a. Of a ship ; Drooping at stem and stern ; 
hog-backed, b. Of a road : Raised in the centre. 

1769 Falconer jD/rf. Marine (x^Sg), Arff7/I, broken-backed 
or hogged; drooping at the stem and stern. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hh, Hogged, a significant word derived from 
the animal ; it implies that the two ends of a ship's decks 
droop lower than the midship part, consequently, that her 
keel and bottom, are so strained as to curve upwards. The 
term is therefore in opposition to that of sagging. 1896 
Eril, Med, Jrnl. 25 July, If the road be ‘ hogged ' . . the 
wheel slides away from under him [a cyclist], and he falls 
sideways without the slightest warning. 

2 . Of a horse’s mane : Cut off short. 

1764 G. CoLMAN Prose on Sev. Occ. (1787) II. 258 Hogged 
manes and hogged toupees, came in together. 1867 Miss 
Biioughton CojHcih ufi as a. Flower v. 44 A sedate cob, 
with a docked tail and hogged mane, 
t Hoggener. Obs. local. Also hogrter, -ener, 
-oner, hodgener. App. the same as Hoggler, q.v. 

1558 Churchw. Ace. Si. Thomas, Launceston in Peter 
Hist. Launceston etc. (1885) 371 Hoggeners monye. 1588 
Ibid. 373 Hodgener bread. j6zo Ibid. 377 Hogner bread. 

Hoggev (hfi'gea). iSc. and norlk, dial. Also y 
Roger, 9 liog(g)ar, .j'f. hugger. [Origin obscure. 

Compare OF. hogidne at mour for the thighs and legs ; but 
this would natur.Tily give hoggin in Sc.] 

1 . A coarse stocking without the foot used as a 
gaiter. Cf. Cooker shiy 2. 

1681 Q,\.KWJix\.Sacidticismus ii. 295 He observed .. that he 
[the Devil] had Hogets on his Legs without Shoes. 1768 
Ross Helenore 137 A pair of grey hoggers well clinked 
benew. 1829 Brockett, Hoggers, upper stockings without 
feet, used as gaiters — riding stockings. 1831 Greenwell 
Coal-trade Terms Norlhumb. Dtirh. 30 Hoggers, stock- 
ings without feet, chiefly used by the harrowmen. 

2. A short piece of pipe of metal, indiarubber, 
etc. used as a connexion. Hence hogger-pipe,-pmip, 

1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northnmb. Durh, 
30 Hogger-pmup, the top pump of a set, with a short pijie 
cast on to it at right angles near the top. The hogger is 
attached to the shoit pipe. r88i Raymond Mining Gloss., 
Hogger-pipe, the upper terminal pipe of the mining pump. 
1898 Newcastle Correspt., The name ‘ hogger' is applied to 
rubber connexions for pneumatic brakes between carriages, 
as well_ as to the indiaruliber pipe that connects the tender 
feed with the engine delivery pipe for feeding the boiler. 

Hoggerel, llOgrel (h^i-garel, hp'grel). Forms : 

6 hogrell, -ele, hoggerell, 6-8 hogrel, 7 hoggril, 

8 hoggeril, 9 -erel, -relj hogerell. [dim. of I-Iog 
sb .^ : cf. cocherel,\ 

1 . A young sheep of the second year (cf. Hog 
4) ; with some, a sheep of the third year. 

1330 Palsor. 231/2 Hoggerell, a yong shepe. 1538 [see 
Hogcet 2]. a 1347 Surrey AEtteid iv. 72 By sacuhee for 
grace, with Hogreles of two yeares [bidentes]. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 495 The first year we call it in English 
a Lamb, so the second year a Hog, Lam-hog, or Teg if it be 
a female, the third year Hoggrils and Theives. 1780 A, 
Young Tour Irel. I. 364 Generally buy year-old wetheis, 
hoggerils in May at 8s. to los. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby 
I. 214 Three ram hogerells . . were weighed. 

+ 2 . = Hogget I. (See quot. 1786.) Obs. 
Hoggery (l¥’g9ri). [f. Hog + -buy.] 

1 . A place where hogs are kept ; a hog-yard, 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v. Hog Sty, The building of a hoggery. 

2 . Hogs or swine collectively, 

1836 Mrs. Browning Aitr. Leighvw. 265 Crime and shame 
And all their hoggery trample your smooth world, Nor 
leave more footmarks than Apollo’s kine. 

3. Hoggislmess, swinishness, brutishness, rare, 

1864 in Webster. 

Hoggester(e, var. Hogqastee ; obs. f. Huck- 
ster. 

Hogget (hp'get). Also -it. [f. Hog jAI + -et.] 

1 . A young boar of the second year. ? Obs. 

[*332-3 in Rogers Agric, Prices I. 679 Sows . . Porci . , 

Hoggets.^ 1420 in Annal, Prmnofist, il. 591 (Du C.) De 
porcis triginta tres, de Hogettis centum viginti sex, et 
poicellis octoginta iiovena.] 1786 Chambers^ CycL, Hogget^ 
or Ilogreli a young boar of the second year. 

2 . A yearling sheep ; cf. Hog sb.l 4. 

[1370 Mem, Fipon (Swt.) lI.i3oEquos. .vaccas..hoggettes 
. . multon' . .oves matrices, .agnos.] 1538 Elyot Diet . , Bi- 
dentes, shepe with ii. teth, called in some place hogrelles, 
or hogattes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey). Hogget or Hogrel, 
a Country-Word for such a Sheep [Hoggaster]. 1732 
Gentlem. Gttide to Cattle (ed. 2) 32 , 1 have explained, .that 
at a Year old they are called Hogs, Hoggets or Hogarels. 
1834 D. Low Elem. Pract, Agric, (1S43) 793 In ten days , . 
after shearing, the wether-hoggets, now dinmonts, and such 
of the ewe-hoggets, now gimmers, as are not to be retained 
on the farm for breeding, may be sold. Ibid. 794 From this 
time [weaning] forward the Iambs, now termed hogs or 
hoggets, are kept sepaiate from the breeding ewes. 1863 
Morton Cycl. Agric. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hogget or Lamb- 
/wg', a young sheep before the first shearing ; a one-year-old 
sheep. 18^ p. j. Lloyd Sci. Agric., Careful management 
should enable the hoggets to be sold when ten monms old, 
weighing from 80 to po lbs. 1886 Daily News 14 June 2/8 
(Norwich) Hoggetts in their wool brought 4Sf. to ssj. 

3. A year-old .colt. dial. 
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1787 Grosc Prov. Gloss., Hoggets, hog-colts, colts of a 
year old. Hants. 

4. attrib. 

1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 358/1 The hogget wool is . . finer 
than the other long wools, and is applicable to many new 
and valuable purposes. 1842 Bischoff iVoollen Manuj. 
(1862) II. 154 When the Iamb has not been shorn, the fleece 
taken oflf the succeeding summer is called hogget, or teg 
wool. 

Hoggett, var. hoghead, obs. f. Hogshead. 
Hoggie, Sc. dim. of Hog ; obs. f. hoja, Kiio,ta. 
Ho'ggin. [peril, the same as hogging s.v. Hog 
zi.l- quot. 1852-61.] Screened or sifted gravel. 

1832-61 Archil. Publ. Soc. Diet. IV. 64 Hoggin is the 
teim applied to the siftings or scieenings ..separated from 
the stones of lougli pit giavel, and used for footpaths, while 
the stone or ‘ballast’ is used for the cariiage-vvays. 1886 
Times 22 Jan. 4 A coat of binding material, usually hoggin, 
is spread over the suiface .. of road. 1892 Pall PlalL G. 

9 Sept. 2/1 Tlieie is [in a filter-bed] a foot of coarse gravel, 
six inches of fine hoggin, and tliree feet of sand. 

Hogging vM. sb. and ppl. a . ; see under Hog v.^ 
Hogging-frame. The same as Hog-frame. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hoggish (hp’gij), «• [f; Hog sb.'^ + -ish.] 

Of, belonging to, or characteristic of a hog or pig ; 
swinish, piggish ; coarsely self-indulgent or glutton- 
ous ; filthy ; mean, selfish. 

1348 Thomas Hal. Did. (1567), Ciacco, an hoggysh or 
slouenly man. 1332 Huloet, Hoggish, or of a nqgge, 
porcarius, porcimts. 1581 Pettie tr. Gnanco's Ch’. Conv. 

It. (1586) 109 b. Those shew themselves most hoggish and 
cruel to strangers. 1590 Spenser F. Q. u. xii. 86 Grylle . . did 
him miscall That had from hoggish forme him brought to 
naturall. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 375 Folke would 
say of one . . unmanerly after an Hoggish kind, that he was 
borne at Hocknorton. 1711 Shaftesd. Charac. (1714) HI. 
228 Is not a hoggish Life the height of some Mens Wishes ? 
1842 Tennyson St. Sim. Styl. 174 With colt-like whinny 
and with hoggish whine They hurst my prayer. 

Hence Ho'ggishly adv . ; Ko’ggishness. 

1376 Gascoigne Diet Droojikardes (1789) 7 They are all 
eyther hoggishly dronke..or else they become Asses. 1622 
Mabde tx. Alemarts Gnztuan d'Alf. II. 90 This hoggish- 
iiesse of his, this his vncivill carriage . . did much trouble 
me. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. to Lewis 28 Apr., 
Well 1 there is no nation that drinks so hoggishly as the 
English. 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 259 Santo diavolo ! 
but what hoggishness ! 

Ho'g'gisiil. nonce-wd. Hoggish condition. 

1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Bozzi Piozzt ii. 63 At Corra- 
chatachin’s, in hoggisin sunk, 1 got with punch, alas 1 con- 
founded drunk- 

t Hcggler, hogler. Ohs. local. Of uncertain 
origin and meaning. 

Occuis frequently in Churchwardens’ Acets. in the s.w. of 
England. Bp. Hobhouse, Editor of the Croscombe Acets., 
in which the word occurs constantly, explains it as ‘ A field 
labourer of the lowest class ’. 

1463 ClmrcJvto. Acc. Tintinhull (Som, Re& Soc.) 190 Et 
de Willelmo Warefull et lohanne Trent de hogelers light 
hoc anno . . xxijif. 1474 Churchw. Acc. Croscombe (ibid.) 3 
Comes the Webers and bryng in their stoke xnif. . .Comes 
tokers and bryugs in their stoke xijrf. . . Conies Hoglers and 
bryngs in there stoke ijf,^and more encrece xrf. suinma ijs. xrf. 
1476 Ibid. 4 Comes the Hogglers, and presents in of old and 
new . . iijj. xrf. . . and they received ayen for a stoke . . ijj. 
Comes the maydens and bryng in of encres cler \x.d. 1516 
Ibid. 34 The maidens, yo\mg men, hoglers, tokers, and the 
pascale xxxvijs. gd. 

So Ho'ggliug (also hokelyng), the practice or 
action of the hogglers; also attrib. hoggling- 
money, the contribution of the hogglers to the 
parish chest; hoggling-light, app. a light (in 
the church) maintained by the hogglers : cf. quot. 
1465 above. 

14^ Churchw, Acc, Pilton (Som. Rec. Soc.) 65 Item 
receved of hoglyng money of our lady wardens vji. 1510 
Ibid. 57 Item for Issahell Man for hokelyng lyjghte igd. 
Ibid. 59 The Dettes that remayneth the said yere : Item 
lohn Elyns for hokelyng a yere and a half. 1311 Ibid. 63 
Item lohn Elyns for hoggelyng lyghl ijj. _ 1516 Chu.rch'a. 
Acc. St. Michaels, Batli (ibid.) 229 Venditio et incremen- 
tum forin-secum de la Hogeling. 1612 Churchw. Acc. 
Cheddar in N. pr Q. 3rd Ser. III. 423 Received for the 
HogUng monie, lx/, xiij j. iiijrf. i6z6 Churchw. A cc. Dursley, 
Gloucestersh. in Scott, Antig, (rSgo) June 40 For boggling 
igr. s</. 

Hoggotton, obs. form of Haqueton, Acton. 
1316 A’r. Ld. High Treas. Acets. in Pitcairn Crim, Trials 
1 . 265* 7iote, Blak vellous to be hoggottonnis. 

Hog gum. [f. Hog sb^ a Gum j 5,] A kind 
of gum or resin obtained from various trees in the 
West Indies, etc. Hence Hog-gum tree. 

Arnong the trees said to yield the gum are Ploronobea 
cocemea, Rhus Metopium, and Clusia Jlava of Jamaica, 
Hedwigia balsami/era of San Domingo, and, according to 
some, Symphonia globuUpera cXlBxx'a^ Guiana. 

1736 P. Browne yamaica 177 The Hog-gum tree. This 
tree is well known for its medicinal gum, to which, the very 
hogs are said to have recourse when wounded in the woods. 
1838 Hogg V eg. Kingd, 149 Cltisia Jlava, the Yellow 
Balsam Tree, is a_ native of Jamaica . . This too yields 
a resinous juice, which is sometimes used among the negroes 
as a vulnerary, and was considered to be the Hog Gum. 
Ibid, 241 R\]ins\ metopium yields a great quantity of 
Summy resin . . and this it is which is considered by some 
the Doctor's Gum, or Hog gum of Jamaica. Ibid. 254 
Hedwigia lalsamifera is found in the woods and moun- 
tains of St. Domingo, and there called Bois de cochon or 
Wild Boars Tree, because, it is said, these animals, when 
wounded, strip off the bark and heal their wounds by rub- 
bing against the gum which exudes from it, and hence it 


may be regarded as another source of the Hog Gum. 1866 
Treas. Bot., Jlloi onobea coccinca, the Hog Guiii tice, is a 
lofty str.iight-.stemmed tice. 

Hogli, -e, H 05 , caily ff. IIeugii, IIoe shP, 
Hough. Hoghe, Ho 3 e, ME. form of Ho vJ, to 
care. Hoghefull, var. of Hoful, careliil. Obs. 
i- Hoghenhine, Hogenliine, Agenhine, 
barbarous forms, handed down in the Law books, 
of caily ME. o^en June, lit. own domeslic (hind), 
member of one’s own family (see IIimd .lA- 2). 

iz.. Laws of Edw, ConJ. c. 23 (ochiiiid) Ilabcat euiii .id 
rectum tanquam de propiia fainilia. quod Anuli dieunt 
‘ tuna nicte ge.ste pe pirdde iiicte ajen bine’ [Holkham PIS. 



henchync. 1607 (Towell lutcrpr., Hoglienhinc, is he that 
coinmeth guest- wise to a house, aud lieth tlieie the Uiiid 
night. After which lime he is accounted of his faniilie in 
wiio.se house he lieth. i6ig Dalton Country yw/.. The 
3rd night is called an I I ogctihinc or Agenhine . . and if he 
offend the King’s Peace his Oast must be answeiable for 
him. *848 WiiAUioN Law Lc.x, C62/2 The third night, an 
agenhinde, a domestic. 

i' Hogherd (V’ghaid). Obs. [f. IloG sbO- -l- 
Herd A swineherd. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Wks. (18S0) r49To .. fie in-Jo an hogheidis 
office. 1382 Fol. Poems (Rolls) I. 269 As it were an hog- 
hyercl hyand to toun. 1562 J. Heywood /’ m/. b,- hpigr. 
(1867) 214 Where hogis he paiishioneis, hogherd must he 
he.st. a 1704 T. Brown 2 Oejord Schol, Wlt-s. 173a 1. y 
A wonderful encouragement indeed 'tis for a iiiau to turn 
Country Parson 1 May I lather be a Ilogheid. 

Ho'ghood. The condition of a liog._ 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. HL_i. vii. Many a Circe Island, 
with . . temporary conversion into hcasthood and hogliood. 
Hogi, -gia, obs. ff. hoja, Khoja, a teacher. 

Hog in armour. 

1. An awkward or clumsy person, stiff and ill at 
ease in his attire. (Hence Thackeray’s ‘ Count 
liogginarmo ’ in Nose and King xiii.) 

1660 Howell Eng. Prov. ig He lookelh like a llogg in 
armour. 1774 iVestm. Mag. II. 457, I nevei sec Aideiniaii 

on horseback, hut he reminds me of an hog in armour | 

and yet a knowledge of dress is what this man has Ijcen all 
his life aiming to acquire. 1837 T’rolloit; Three Clerks 
(i86o) 289 But he did not carry his finery like a )iog in 
amour, as an Englishman so often does when an English- 
man stoops to he fine. 

b. An unwieldy ii on-clad ship. 

1865 E.vaminer 11 Mar. 146/2 If tlieso vessels are made 
as proposed, to combine the greatest .speed with the most 
eflicient armament, they will be far supeiior to the slugs 
with iron skins, aud the liuge, unwieldy liogs-in-armour. 

2. The nine-banded armadillo, Dasypus or I'aiu- 
sia mvemcinct'us , of Central and N. America. 

1729 Collect. Voy. IV. iv. 96 Here is.. a little Animal that 
is somewhat less than a Land-Turtle, having a jointed .shell 
on his Back, .the Spaniards call it a Hog in Armour. 1834 
Blackiu. Mag. XXXVI. 40/2 Why, they have two monkeys 
on board, and a kangaroo, and a hog in armour. 
Ho'g-like, a. Like or resembling a bog. 

1800 G. Shaw Zool. I. 21 Short-tailed brown Babooii . , 
with black naked hog-like face. 1849 Sk, Nat. Hist., 
Mammalia HI. 64 This animal is hog-like in its figure. 

Hogling (hp-glitj). _ [f. Hog jiJ.i + -ling.] 

1. A young or little pig. 

a 1440 Sir Eglavt. 548 My lytylle spoto hoglyn, Derc 
boght thy dethe schalle bee f 1349 Ciiai.oner Erasm. on 
Folly B iv, Slicke and smothe skinned . . lyke hoglyngs of 
Acarnania. 1383 Stanyiiurst HLneis iii. (Arb.) 83 A 
strange sow . . dug dieting her inyickwhit farroed hoghngs. 

2. A young hog (sheep), hoggerel, or hogget. 

i8go Scott, Antig. June 40 ‘Hogling’ is a well-known 

term for a lamb, as ‘ hog ’ is for a young sheep. 

3. ‘ An apple turn-over’ (Halliwell 1 S 4 /- 7 S). 
a 1823 Forby Hoglin, a homely kind of pastry. 

1 4. attrib. or adj. (?) Hoggish, hog-like. Obs. 

(Perh. does not belong here.) 

c 1645 Howell Lett. ii. ix. (1655) 1. 78 Yet I am sorry. . that 
. . Marquis Spinola should in a hogling way, change his 
Master for the time. 


Ho’g-louse. [f. Hog (in reference to its 
shape) + Louse.] The woodlouse, Onisens aselhis. 

1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) 15 A small red worme, 
round, and full of legges, much hke a hogge lowse. 1603 
B. JoNSON Volpone^.'w, He Will crunrpe you, like a hog- 
louse, with the touch. 1743 T. Lord in Phil. Trans, X LI I. 
522 A few ofone^ Sort, winch rolled themselves up like Mille- 
pedes, or Hog-lice. 1805 Prisc. Wakefield Dom. Retreat. 
1. (1806) 19 Hog-lice are used as medicine. 

i'Ho'glliace. Obs. A name given (at Sandwich, 
Kent) to the staff of office of that seijeant-al-mace, 
who was hog warden ; also to the officer himself. 

1792 W. Boys Hist. Sandwich 68g, 1559 .. The hogtnace 
to have one yard [of cloth] for his coat. Ibid. 785 The hog- 
mace, or sergeant at brazen mace, is first mentioned in 1471. 
He bears a stout staff with a brazen head. 1881 Jewitt 
in Art yrnl. X05 In 1452 an overseer of the streets was ap- 

E ointed ‘ who is to have a gown and a salary of 20J. a year ; 
e IS to hear the Hog Mace, to wait upon the mayor, &c.’ 

■f Ho’gman. Obs. A name given in the House- 
hold Book of Edw. IV to the bread for the king’s 
horses made from the bran of a bushel of flour. 

Liber Niger in Househ. Ord. (1790) 69 Office of 
Bakehouse hathe a Sergeaunt-.yettmyght there be made 
alweyes of a busshell xxix loves . . The sergeaunt of thys 
office to make continually of every busshell xxvil loves . . 
Memorand’, that the other twene loves be called under the 
name of Hogman, whiche mought he made according to 
service to be delyvered for the Kinges horses. 
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Hogmanay (h^^-gman,?'*, -ngi). Sc. and north. 
Eng. Forms : 7 hogmynae, 8 hagmane, -menai, 
8-9 h-agmeua, -menay, (liagman heigh.), hog- 
manay, (9 hogmena, -menay, -maney, hang- 
anay ). [Of obscure history, noted only from 1 7th c. 
App. of French origin : see note below.] 

The name given m Scotland (and. some parts of 
the north of England) to the last day of the year, 
also called ‘ Cake-day’ ; the gift of an oatmeal cake, 
or the like, which children expect, and in some parts 
systematically solicit, on that day; the word shorited 
by children calling at friends’ houses and soliciting 
this customary gift. 

c 1680 [see b]. 1693 Scotch Preshyt. Eloq. (1738) 12O It is 
ordinary among some Plebeians in the South of Scotland, 
to go about from Door to Door upon New-Year's Eve, 
crying Hagmane. 1790 Genii. Mng. LX. i. 499/1 Concerning 
the origin of the expression ‘ Hagm.an Heigh’. Ibid., In. . 
Scotland, and in the Northof England, till very lately, it was 
customaiy for every body to make and receive presents 
amongst their fiiends on the eve of the now year, which 
present was called an Hagmenay. Ibid. ti. 616/2 On the 
last night of the old year (peculiarly called llagnienai). 
179Z Caledonian Mercury 2 Jan. (Jam.), The cry of Hog. 
7 )ianay Trololay is of usage immemorial in this country. 
180S J. Nicol Poems I. 27 (Jam.) The cottar weanies, 
glad an’ gay . , Sing at the doors for hogmanay. 1823 
IhtociCF.TT s. V. Hagmena, The poor children in New- 
castle, in expectation of their hogmena, go about from 
house to house knocking at the doors, singing their carols, 
and [saying] ‘Please will you give us wor hogmena’. 
1826-41 R. Chamiiers Pof>. Rhymes Scot. (1838) 293 The 
children on coming to the door, cry ‘ Plogmanay ! ’ which is 
in itself a sufficient announcement of their demands. Ibid. 
296 Cries appropriate to the morning of Plogmanay . . ‘ Get 
up, goodwife, and shake your feathers, And dinna think 
that we are beggars ; For we are bairns come out to play. 
Get up and gie's our hogmanay.’ 1827 Hone Table-Bk. 
1.7 The IlagniMi Heigh is an old custom observed in 
Yorkshire on new year’s eve. 1830 Scott Jml . II. 360 We 
spent our Hogmanay pleasantly enough. 1884 Si. Jaines's 
Gaz. 27 Dec. 6/1 Seasonable mummery . . was reserved for 
Hogmanay. 1890 Scott. Aniij. June 40 This is the sort of 
thing they used to sing as their ‘ Hagmena Song ’ in York- 
shire. 1893 Heslop Nortlmmb. Gloss, s.v.. In North North- 
umberland the hogmanay is a small cake given to children 
on Old Year’s Day ; or the spice bread and cheese, with 
liquor, given away on the same day. 1897 E. W. B. Nichol- 
son Golspie 100-108. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as Hogmanay calie^ day, 
night, concert, song, etc. 

c x68o in Law Mem. igi [Protest of the Gibbites] They 
solemnly; renounce . . Pasch-Sunday, Hallow-even, Hog- 
mynae-night, Valentine's even [etc.]. 1826-41 R. Cham- 

bers Pop. Rhymes Scot. (1838) 293 A particular individual 
. . has frequently resolved two bolls of [oat]m.eal into hog- 
manay cakes. 1864 Burton Scot Abr, I. v. 297 The eve 
that ushers in the new year is called in Scotland Hogmanay 
Night. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 21 Dec. 6/3 On New Year’s Eye 
there is to be a grand Hogmanay concert for the special 
benefit of patriotic Scots in London. 

[Note. Hogmanay corresponds exactly in sense and use 
to OF. aguillainmif^'^e last day of the year, new year’s 
gift, the festival at which new year’s gifts were given and 
asked with the shout of aguillamiettf. ' Of this Godefroy gives 
many dialect variants and by-forms, as ang- agnillennen, 
aguillotceu, agailanleu, hag%iilennef, haguirenleri, hagul 
■)He 7 do, etc. ; _ in mod.Fr. dialects it survives as aigaila 7 t, 
gttilafig, g 7 ula 7 i 7 tea 7 e, in Normandy hdg 7 iig 7 teites, hogyii- 
nanl, in Guernsey hogino 7 to ; it is found in Sp. before 1600 
as aguilando, now aguhialdo, handsel, Christmas-box. 
Copious examples are given by Godefroy_ of the phrases 
‘demander I’aguillanileuf’, ‘donner I’eguilanneu ‘petiz 
enffans qui demandoient aguillenleu le jour de Fan dernier’, 

‘ aller querant aguillenneu le dernier jour de decembre ’, 

‘ comme jeunes gens ont accostume a faire pour querir leur 
guillenleu which require only to be translated, with the 
substitution of hogma 7 iay, to be vernacular Sc. expressions. 
Although the phonetic difference between ag 7 iillan 7 ieuf z.cA 
the Sc. word is great, the Norman form hogyii 7 ia 7 id is much 
closer to 'hag 77 ianl, hogntaTtay, and it cannot be doubted 
that both the custom and the term are from the French, 

The French term is explained by Cotgrave, 1611, as‘an-g 7 iy- 
I’anmeuf [“ to the mistletoe the new year "] the voyce of 
country people begging small presents, or new-yeares-gifts, 
in Christmas ; an ancient tearme of reioycing, deriued from 
the Druides, who were woonj, the first of Januarie, to goe 
vnto the woods, where hauing sacrificed . . they gathered 
Misletow (etc.). And according to Souchet i. 16 (in Gode- 
froy) ‘ With us (in la Beauce) people go on new year's day to 
their relatives’ and friends’ houses, to solicit gifts, vulgarly 
called I’egnila/ileti, p 07 ir le guy Van mu/\yc 7 t the mistletoe 
the new year], for that on this day they distribute mistletoe 
for handsel and as a form of good augury.’ But these ex- 
planations, with the reference to the gtii or mistletoe, are 
now rejected by French scholars as merely ‘ popular ety- 
mology’. The alleged Fr. cry ‘Art gui inenez, tiri liri, 
77 iainte du blanc et point dii bis cited second-hand in 
Jamieson, is not to be found in the French author from 
whom it professes to be quoted, and appears to be a figment. 

Schuchardt {,Ro) 7 ianialY . 233) suggests that S^.agptilando, 
F. ctgnilaitle 7 t, guilanle, etc. , are corruptions of L. cale/idee ; 
see also KOrting Lateinisch-roma 7 t.isches Wheh. art. 324.] 

Hog mane. [See Hog ».i 3.] (See quots.) 
Hence Ho'ef-maned a. 

1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations 1. 137 Your poney 
. . with his new bridle and his hog mane. 1823 Crabb 
TechnoL Dict., Hog 7 /tatte, the mane of a horse when cut 
short. 1883 Miss Braddon Phanto/n Fort. II. zor A fine 
display of hog-maned ponies. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 29 
Aug. 14/2 'The hog-maned, crop-tailed little Kerry nag. 1888 
Ti 77 ies 22 Aug. 14/4, I did not bring the strawberry roan . . 
here ; all I brought was one with a hog mane. 

Ho*g-money. [From the figure of a hog borne 
on the obverse.] The coinage in circulation in the 


Somers Isles (now Bermudas) in the beginning of 
the 17th c. It consisted of copper pieces silvered, 
of the value of id., 31/., and \s. 

[1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 183 They had for a time a 
cei taine kinde of brasse money with a hogge on the one side, 
in memoiy of the abundance of hogges was found at their 
fii.st landing.] 1883 Nw 7 iis 7 )t. Chrmi. Ser. iii. III. 117 The 
peculiar cunency known as hog-money, struck for cii dila- 
tion in the plantation of the Somers Isles under the Charter 
granted to the Bermuda Company by James I in 1609. 1898 
Miss Rawlings Brit. Com. 204 It is..infeued that these 
pieces, .date from some time between 1616 and 1624, and if 
this inference is conect the hog money has the honour of 
being the first coinage of the Noith American colonies, 
t Hognelj hognall. Obs. local. In hognel 
money, of obscure origin and meaning : cf. boggling 
money, under Hoggler. 

1346 / 7 t 7 '. Ch. Goods .S 7 /rrey in Sitr 7 -ey A^xhceol. Collect. 
(1869) IV. lor Recevid of the hognel money- at the ffeast of 
the Nativitie of our lord God . . viijA. xxiij.r. vjrf. 1784 in 
N. Q. 4th Ser. II. 273 Mrs. Wright indebted to Richaid 
Basset for keeping a mare four weeks for work, 5f. td., by 
the Hognall monney. 1837 Ibid. 2nd Ser. IV. 441 Hog 7 iell- 
money seems connected with /lorNmoney. 

Ho'g-nose. A name given to some N. Ame- 
rican species of ugly but harmless snakes of the 
genus Heterodon. More fully Hog-nose snake. 

1736 Mortimer in Phil. Tra 7 is. XXXIX. 237 A 7 ignis 
capite Viper /710 : The Hog-Nose Snake. 1796 Morse A/zier. 
Geog. 1. 2ig Bluish Green Snake with a stretched out trian- 
gular no.se, or Hognose Snake, Cohiber 7 /iycterizans. 1842 
De Kay Zool. N. York in. Reptiles 31-2 The Hog-nosed 
Snake, Heterodo/i. plaiyrhi/ios. This well known species has 
a venomous aspect . . It is also csl\eA..Hog- 7 iose. 

So Hog'-n.osed a., in hog-nosed boa, snake. 

1802 Shaw Zoology III. 361 Hog-nosed Boa. Boa Co/iior- 
irix. . a native of North America. 1842 [see above]. 

Ho'g-nut. 

1 . U.S. The fniit of the Broom Hickory, Carya 
preina ; also the tree. 

1829 Loudon E/icycl. Plants 794 The Americans make 
very good and dm able brooms by slitting into narrow slips 
the very tough wood of Jicglans glab/'a, which is called pig 
or hog-nut, also broom hickory. 1866 Treas. Bot. 228/2 'The 
Pig or Hog-nut, or Broom Hickory, C\a 7 ‘yd\ porcitia, is a 
noble tree seventy or eighty feet high. 

2 . The Earth-nut or Pig-nut, Bunium Jlexnosttm. 

1771 Warner Plantse VVoodfordie/ises 20 Hawk-nut, or 

rather Hog-nut. 1879 Frior Pla/tU/t. 
fHogO (hou'go). Obs. Also 7 hough goe, 
how go, hogow, hogou, huggo, 7-8 hogoe, 
hogoo. See also Haut-gout. [prop, hogoo, angli- 
cized spelling of F. hautgoUt high savour or flavour.] 

1 . A high or piquant flavour, a relish: = Hart- 

gout I. 

1633 Walton Angler vii. 159 To give the sawce a hogoe, 
let the dish (into which you let the Pike fall) be rubed with 
it [garlick]. 1637 B- Ligon Barhadoes (1673) 79 A greater 
Hough goe is not in the world. 1660 M. Griffith Fear 
of God <5- Ki/ig 76 (T.) The hogo of his delicious meats and 
drinks. 1688 R. Holme A r/zioi/ry in. 80/1 They., please 
the Pallet with a dellicate Ho-goo. 

b. A ‘high’ or putrescent flavour ; an offensive 
taste or smell ; a taint ; a stench, stink. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes n. iii. 42 His Arme-pits. .gave 
a stronger Hogo. i66g W. Simpson Hydrol. Chy/zi, 145 In 
.sulphur are ferments, hogo’s, smells. 1670 Mod. Acc. Scotl. 
in Hart, Misc. VI. 736 Their meat not affecting their dis- 
tempered palates, without having a damnable hogoe. 1744 
-30 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbaf/d/zi. IV. in. 36 It is mixed, .with 
fresh Oil to lessen its Hogo, or stinking Scent. (21832 
Moore Case Libel iv, To keep the sulphurous hogo under. 

O-jdg- 

1683 Crowne Sir C. Nice iv. 33 Lock up the women till 
they’r musty, better they shou’d have a Hogo, than their 
reputations. 1719 D'Urfev Pills HI. 177 That her Honesty 
sells for a Hogo of Honour. 

2 . A highly flavoured dish : =Haut-gout 3. 

1649 C. Walker Hist. Independ. ii. To Rdr. 3 It must be 

a mixture, a Hogo of all Relishes. 1636 Choyce Drollery 
34 (N.) Witnesse all who Have ever been at thy ho-go. 
1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hogoe (in Cookery), a Mess so called 
from its high savour or relish. 

Ho'gf-pllim. The fruit of species of Spondias, 
esp. iS". lutea, found in the West Indies and Brazil, 
where it is a common food for hogs. Also the tree, 
more fully called Hog-pluvt tree. 

1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) 1. 123 They have abundance of 
large Hog-plumb 'Trees, growing about their Houses. 1723 
Sloane Ja/naica II. 127 Hog plum. — ^The wood is soft and 
used for cork. 1736 P. Browne Jaz/taica 229 The Hog- 
Plumb Tree.. The fruit.. supplies the principal part of the 
food of the wild hogs in the season. 1838 Hogg Veg. Ki/igd. 
247 The Hog-Plums {RpondiaP/.-oi the West Indies and 
South America, .produce fruit which is eatable. 

t). In North America applied to several other 
fruits and the trees that bear them, as the wild- 
lime of Florida {Ximenia'), the Chickasaw plum 
iPrunns angusiifoHa), etc. 

1889 Farmer A/ztericanis/ns, Hog phmt {Xime/iia) a tall 
growing bush found in South Florida, the fruit of which is 
in size and shape like a plum, and pleasant to the palate. 

Hogpoeh, -pot, obs. ff. Hodge-podge, -pot, 
Ho'g-reeve. V.S. [f.HoGjAi-h Reeve.] An 
officer charged with the prevention or appraising 
of damages by stray swine ; a field-driver. For- 
merly a town officer in New England ; the office is 
now merely nominal, 

17S9 Amherst Rec. (1884) 2t/i Joseph Clark. .John Petty 
sworn Hog Riffs. 1780 Ibid. 77/2 Voted — Israel Dickinson 


. . Benjamin Smith Hogi eeves. 1837-40 Haliburton Cloch/t 
(1862) 138, I wonder, says he, if there’s are a hogreave here, 
because if there be I require a turn of his office. i883 Bryce 
A/fier. Co//t 77 iuj. II. ii. xlviii. 229 Hog reeves (now usually 
called field drivers). 

Hogrel, var. of IIoggeuel. 

Hog’s bean, lio'g-bean. Herb. a. Tlie 
Sea Starwort, Aster T/’ipolium. b. ‘ An old name 
for (Miller A/aiiAjz. 1884). c. A ren- 

dering of the word Hyoscyamtis. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. Ixxxviii. 334 About Harwich it 
[Aster Tripolm/zt] is called Hogs beanes, for that the swine 
doe greatly delight to feede thereon : a.s also for that tlie 
knobs about the rootes do somwhat resemble the Gaideu 
Beane. 1611 Cotgr., Turbit, . . sea Starrewort, blue Daisie or 
Camomill, Hogs-beanes. 1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Hogs- 
beans, Hogs-brend, and Hogs-fen/iel, several sorts of Herbs. 
1866 Treas. Bot., Hyoscynz/nis, this name is the Latinised 
version of the ancient Greek name for the common Henbane, 
and literally signifies hog-bean. 

Hog- score. Curling. Also hog’s score, 
[f. Hog sblf 10 -p Score.] A distance-line drawn 
across the rink at about one-sixth of the rink’s 
length from the tee, which a stone must cross in 
order to count in the game. Also_/%-. 

1787 Burns Taz/i Sa/ziso/i v, He was the king o' a’ the 
cote To guard, or draw, or wick a bore . . But now be lags 
on death’s hog-score, Tam Samson's dead. 1812 Spo/di/ig 
Mag. XL. 51. 1837 Cha/zde/'s' Inforz/t. II. 684/2 No sweep- 
ing to he allowed by any party till the stone has passed 
the hog’s score. 

Hog’s fennel. A name given to some weeds 
with fennel-like leaves : a. Sow-fennel, Peuce- 
danum officinale’, b. Mayweed, Antheniis Cotula. 

1583 Higins tr. Jrmius' Nozzteziclator izg/2 Libaztolis .. 
Hogs fenel, or beares roote. 1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Ervato, maidenweede, \\agfe.\iPA,pe-uceda 7 i 7 t 77 i, 1608 Top- 
sell (1658) 618 Of green hogs-fennel take the lowest 

branches. 1614 Markham CArajl Hush. i. (166S) Table H.rrd 
Words, Mayth is a Weed that grows among corn, and is 
called of some Hogs-fennel. 1763 Watson in Phil. Trans. 
LIII. 23 He.. directs the patient.. to be rubbed. .with the 
juice of Peucedazizizze, or hogs-fennel. 1822-34 Good’s Study 
Med. (ed. 4) II. 590 A composition of arsenic, sulphur, hogs- 
feUnel. .and crows-foot. 

Hogshead (h^?-gzhed). Forms ; 4-6 hogges- 
hed, (4 hoogeshed, 5 boggishede, hoggys bed, 
bogges beed, boggesyde), 6 boggesbeed, bog* 
gis beed, bogysbed, 6-7 boggesbead, 6- boga- 
bead, (6 hogs(b)ed, -heed, 7 boga-bead, boga- 
bede ) ; also fl. (6 boggett), 7 boghead, Sc. 6-7 
bogheid(d, 7 bodg-bead. [f. hog's poss. of Hog 
sb.'^ -h Head. The reason of the name is uncertain. 
The English word was taken later, in a disguised foim, 
into most of the Teutonic languages, viz. early mod.Flem. 
and Du. oxhoofi ‘tonneau ou muid de France' (Plantijn 
1373), hockshoot, ockshood, oghshood' dolium, Angl. nogghes- 
head' (Kilian 1599), mod.Du. ohskoofd, oxhooft (Hexham, 
1678), MLG. hzikeshovet, LG. okshd/d, Ger. oxhoft, Da. 
o.vehoved, Sw. oxhzpwid. In Sw, and Da. this is equivalent 
to ‘ox-head', and the first element in Ger. also takes the 
form of ‘ox’ ; but in LG. and Du. (where the word for ‘ox’ 
is os, formerly osse), oxhooft is meaningless as a native 
formation, while the eaily variants htdieshovet, hockshoot, 
•hood, more closely approach the English. The OF. hogueite 
‘ petit tonneau,’ cited by Godefroy from a charter of Henry V 
of Engl., has app. no standing oroiigin in Fr. : cf. the Eng. 
variant hoghead. Sc. hoggit, hziggit in Sztppl. to fazziiesozt.'] 

1 . A large cask for liquids, etc. ; spec, one of a 
definite capacity, which varied for different liquids 
and commodities. See sense 2. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 23 Clerico panetrie per 
manus Fyssher pro ij barellis et j hoogeshed vacuis per 
ipsum pro floure imponendo xviij (?._ 1392 Ibid. 156 Diuersis 
hominibus de Linne pro xiuj doliis vacantibus, ij pipes, 
V hoggeshedes . . dolium ad ij s. ij d., pipa ad xx d., ho^ges- 
hedz ad xiid. 1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/1 Tonnes, Pipes, 
Tertians, Hoggeshedes of wyn of Gascoign. .shulden be of 
certein mesure..the Terciane iiu« mi galons, the Hogges- 
hede 111“ iii galons. a 1467 Gregory Chron. 207 They fulle 
ungoodely smote owte the heddys of the pypys and hoggys 
hedys of wyne, that men wente vvete-schode in wyne. 1578 
in Loth Rep. Hist. MSS. Coz/tzn, App. v. 42S Marchauntes 
shall not . . marke any signe or signes upon anye pipe, 
bout, or hogsed. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland x, 44 A 
garland, .about as big as the hoop of an hogshead. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v., In Fortification Hogsheads 
fill’d with Earth serve to make Breast-works, to cover 
the Men_. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. <5- E. III. Ixviii. 716 Innumer- 
able fascines, and hogsheads, and trunks of trees, were heaped 
on each other. 1868 E. Edwards Raleigh I. vi. 97 Some of 
his trees were excellently fitted to make hogsheads. 

*S77,m Glasgow Bzirgh Rec. (1832)88 To ressave .. 
ten hogheids, blawin and ticht, and to paye . . twa schil- 
Ungis for ]je grathing of ilk ane J>airof. 1644 Z. Boyd Card. 
Zion in ZiazVs Flowers (1855) App. lo/i Which . . Blowes up 
the bung, or doth the Hodghead rent. 1687 Wood Life 
3 Sept. (O. H. S.) III. 228 The conduit , . had a hoghead or 
vessell of clarret in it. 

2 , Hence, Such a caskful of liquor ; a liquid mea- 
sure containing 63 old wine-gallons (equal to 52^- 
imperial gallons). Abbreviated hhd. 

This content was prescribed by a statute of 1423 : see 
quot. in i. The London hogshead of beer contained 54 
gallons, that of ale 48 gallons ; elsewhere the hogshead of 
ale or beer contained 31 gallons. (‘ N ow seldom used of beer, 
but almost invariably of cider.' Encycl. Dictib 
1483 Act I Rich. Ill, c. 13 Euery hogshead to containe 
Ixiij gallons. And euery barrell to containe xxxj gallons and 
an haUe. *300 Chron. Calais (Camden) 50 Dyverse sortes 
of wyne, and ij hogshedys of ypocras. 1310 Af. Ld. Clifford's 
Hoztseh. Bh. (in Craven Dial, 1828), Itm payd at London 
. . to John Browne for a tonne of wyne, y‘ ys to say v hogs- 
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heeds of white and two of dared v. li. 1387 Harrison | 
England ii. vi. [1877) 1. 159 Hereof we make three hogges- 
heads of good beere. 1399 N ashe Lenten Stuffe 47 Hauing 
a drop or two of pitty left of the huge hogshead of teares 
they spent for Hero and Leander. 1713 Steele 
No. 8. 56 , 1 sell it by the Gallon, as cheap as you can buy it 
any where by the Hogshead. 1749 Reynardson in Phil. 
Trans. XLVI. 65 The liquid Bushel is not 64, but 63 
Pounds or Pints ; eight whereof make the Hogshead equal 
to 63 Gallons. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic's, By 
means of pumps a horse can raise 250 hogsheads of water, 

10 feet high, in an hour. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. 
App. A. (ed. 2) 566 The hogshead of cider in Jersey contains 
sixty gallons. 1897 IVhiiaJeeds A Im. 424 Of wines imported 
in casks the following are the usual measurements. .Hogs- 
head of Claret 46 ; Port, 57 ; Sherry, 54 ; Madeira, 46 gallons. 

p. 1499-1300 Durham MS. Bxirs. Roll, In v dolits et uno 
hoggett villi rubij. 1634 mGlasgow Bnrgh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) 

I. 23 Twa hogheidis of wine to the Bischope. 

b. Of Other commodities : A cask of capacity 
varying according to the contents and locality. 

1 n later use varying f rora 100 to 140 gallons ; the hogshead 
of molasses was in 1749 fixed at 100 gallons. 

1491 Vitas Pair. (W, de W. 1495) i. cxxiv. 142 bb. He 
sente . . a thousande liogges heedes of beenes & peesen to 
make potage wyth. 1369 Irish Act 11 Eliz. Sess. in. c. 10 
in Bolton Slat. Irel. (1621) 336 Shall pay . . for every such 
hugshead of beafe fortie shilling sterling. 1743 De Foe's 
Eng. Tradesman iii. (1841) I. 20 Two carts loaded with 
about 12 hogsheads or casks of molasses. 1776 Adam Smith 
hV. N. II. v. (1869) I. 378 About ninety-six thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco are annually purchased in Virginia and 
Maryland. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade s.v., The hogshead 
is at present a large c.-usk used for transporting _various 
articles ; for sugar ranging from 14 to 18 cwt. in weight. 

/ 9 . 1388 in Glasgow Btergh Rec. (Rec. Soc.) I. 123 Ane 
hogheid of beiff. 

yig. 1773 in Boswell Tour to Hebrides zi Oct., This man 
is just a hogshead of sense. 

3 . Applied to a person with allusion to the animal. 
Couc/i a hogshead', see CouOH i e. 

c 1313 etc. [see Couch w.t 1 e], 1386 A. Dav Eng. Secre- 

tary^ I. (1623) 110 If you delight in a Pigs-nie, you may by 
receiving of him be sure of a Hogs-head. 1619 R. Harris 
Drunhard's Ctp 20 Their Parish Priests (as those hogs- 
heads terme him). 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. {1851) 375 
His jabberment in Law, the flashiest and the fustiest that 
ever corrupted in such an unswill'd hog.shead. 

4 . Humorously applied to the head or lid of a 
pig-shaped vessel, used as a drinking cup. 

1884 Mag, of Art Jan. 102 The vessel [a Sussex pig] is 
filled with liquor, .and the head being taken off and filled, 
each guest is invited £0 ‘ drink a hog's-head of beer to the 
he.alth of the bride'. 

5 . attrih., as hogshead stave', also hogshead 
weight (see quot.). 

j6oa Hyll Aritli. xiii. 66, 112 Pomides weight maketh 
1. hundred weight. 5. of those hundreds . . i. Hogshead 
weight. 1772 Ann. Reg. 230 That a bounty of six pounds 
be allowed for every 1800 such hundred of hogshead staves, 
Ho'gahip. The personality of a hog, 
i860 Merc,^ Marine Mag. VII. 295 Sacrifices were offered 
to his hogsbip [a half-hog deity]. 

* Hog-skin, hogskin. 

1 . The skin of a hog ; leather made of this, pig- 
skin j chiefly atirib, 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. An Hogskin Saddle and curb 
Bridle. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hog-skin Saddle, a 
superior kind^of saddle made from tanned hogskin. 

2 . The skin of a hog used as a wine-boLtle. 

fl! 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Boracho, a But, a Drunkard, 
and a Hogskin. 17x1 E. Ward Quix. I. 372 Till they had 
drank one Hogskin out. 

Hog’s pudding. Theentrail of a hog variously- 
stuped, according to locality, with a mixture of 
oatmeal, suet, tripe, etc., or of flour, currants, and 
spice. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon, 72 As ridiculous a denomination, 
as Lucanica, signifying a kind of Hogs-pudding. 171a 
Addison Spect, No. 269 V 8 He had sent a string of Hogs- 
puddings , . to every poor Family in the Parish. 1833 Ht. 
Martineau Brooke Farm vii. 87 Bacon in plenty .. and 
hog’s-puddings and lard for the children. 

Hog-stag. Zool. The male of the PIog-deee 
( sense l). j 

1781-S W. Smellie tr. Buffed s Nat, Hist, (1791) IV. iii, 

Hogeteer, -ster : see Hoggastee. 

Ho'gsty. Also hog’s sty. A pigsty. 

1:147s Pist. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 803/44 Hoe porcatorium, 
a hogstye. a 1329 Skelton Merie T, xiii. in ShdliS. Jest 
Bk. 11864) II. 23 He wente_& charged one of hys boyes, in an 
euenyng . . to sette fyre in one of hys hogges sties. i66g 
Woodhead St. Teresa 11. xvii. 118 He replied, He would 
dwell not only there, but even in a Hog-stie. 1797 W. 
Johnston tt. Beckmasm's Hist. Invent, II. 41 Hog-sties 
were erected in the streets, sometimes even under the win* 
dows, 1821 Blcochw, Mag. IX. 137 Loud was the grumph 
and grumble from hog-stye. 

Hogton(e, var. of hocion, hoequetott, Acton. 

1333 Aberdeen Reg. V. 15 (Jam.) Hat, bonet,-gowne, hog- 
ton. 1338 Ibid. 16. 

Hog-trough, (h^'gitr^f). Also hog’s trough, 
A trough for hogs to feed out of ; a pig-trough, 
1530 Palsgr, 231/2 Hogges troughe, ange d ponreeaux. 
1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 26 He falls like a hog’s 
trough that is set on one end. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits 
iv. 4 Once I was common Wood, a shapeless Log .. The 
Workman^ yet in doubt, what course to take, Whether I’d 
best a Saint, or Hog-trough make. 1800 Coleridge Lett. 
(189s) 323 A Scotch Hog-trough. 

b. A trough-like hog-wallow (see Hog 

sb^ 13 a). 

1807 A. Young Agric, Essex (1813) I. eoo, I did not see 
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one false furrow, or any tendency to a hog trough upon his 
whole farm. 

Hog-wask. Also hog’s wash. [See Wash 
sA] The swill of a brewery or kitchen given to 
hogs ; pig’s-wash. 

C1440 Jacob's lVelt[E. E. T. S.) Sr pey in ])Z kechyn, for 
iape, pouryd on here hefd hoggyswasch. i6xi_ Cotgr., 
Lnvailles, Swilling.s, Hogs-w.ash, washings foi Swine. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v. xv. (1737) 58 Ten Sows . . could swill 
Hogwash. 1844 CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 247 Wine 
little better than hogwash. 

b. Contemjituously applied to weak inferior 
liquor or any worthless stuff. 

1712 Arduthnot John Bstll i. x. Your butler purloins your 
liquor, and the brewer sells you hogwash, 1882 B. Harte Flip 
ii, That's the sort offaog-wash the old man serves out to you. 
1883 — In Carguinez IVoods 155 He had ‘ had enough of that 
.sort of hog-wash ladled out to him for genuine liquor’. 
Ho'gweed. Herb. A name given to various 
herbs of which hogs are fond, or which are thought 
fit only for hogs. 

1 . In England: Cow-parsnip, Sphon- 
dylittm ; Knotgrass, Polygomm aviciilare ; Sow- 
thistle, Sonclms ; Cloltsfoot, Tussilago Faifara ; 
Hedge Parsley, Torilis Anthrisens. 

1744-30 W. Ellis Mod.. Husbandm. III. i. 45 Hogweed, 
Heraclcum Sphondylium. ^ 177X Burke Corm (1844) I- 260 
My experiment of the cultivation of that .species of the wild 
parsnip which they call hog-weed, did not answer. 1807 A. 
Young Agric. Essex (1813) II. 87 Hogweed, Polygonum 
avic 7 ilare. .this weed is a great plague on the bean stubbles. 
1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 379 Hcraclenm spho7idylium or 
Commoii Cow Parsnip.. The whole plant i.s a wholesome 
and nourishing food for cattle, and is gathered in Sussex for 
fattening hog.s, and hence called Hog-weed. 

2 . In the West Indies, species of BoerJiaavia ; in 
U.S. Ambrosia artetnisisefolia. 

T707 Sloane Ja77taica 1 . 210 Hogweed. Hogs feed on this 
herb with much delight. 1736 P. Browne Ja7/taica 123 
Hogweed. .is frequently gathered for the hogs, and thought 
to be a very fattening and wholesome food for them. 188^ 
Miller Hog-weed, American, A7tibrosia artemi- 

siie/olta, Boerhaavia erecta, and other species. 

3 . Poisonous Hogweed : see quot. 

X838 Hogg Veg, Kingd. 643 A[ristolocJiid[ gra7tdiflora, 
a native of the West Indies.. The roots are bitter, .and are 
said to be destructive to swine . . hence the plant is called 
Poisonous Hog-weed. 

Hob, hoha, obs. if. Ho, intJ and sl.’^ 
Kokl-flute (hJn‘lfl«t). [ad. Ger. hohlflbte, lit, 
hollow flute.] An open S-fl. flute-stop on an 
organ, baving a soft hollow tone resembling that 
of the Stopped Diapason. 

x66o Specif. Organ Banqsietbig Room, WhitehaUm Grove 
Diet, M7 cs. II. Sgi/r Great Organ, i. Open Diapason. 2, 
Holflute. 1832 Seidel Orgeat zi In 1513. .an organ in St. 
Mary’s, at Danzic. .contained.. stop-diapason, flute. .hohl- 
flute, gems-liorn [etc.]. i 83 o E. J. HonciNs in Grove Diet, 
Mus. II. spi/i ‘Hol-flute’ was the name which Father 
Smith attached to a metal Stopped Diapason with chimneys. 
Hoi, int . : see Hot. 

Hoicks (hoiks), koick: (hoik), inf. (sb.) Also 
8 boics, 8- hoix ; 8- hoic ; 7 hoika. [Origin un- 
known : it has also the form Yoick, -s.] A call 
used in hunting to incite the hounds. Also transp. 

1607 Topsell Fmir-f. Beasts (1658) 212 Speaking to his 
dogs by name, saying ‘Now A ! ’ then ‘ B ! ’ ‘ Hoika C ! ' 
and such like words of art. xjsG Foote E7ig./r. Raids ii, 
Wks. 1799 I. no Hoic a boy, hoic a boy . . Hey boy, hoix, 
my little Buck. _i773 Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, Epil. 13 
Then hoiks to jigs and pastimes ev’ry night. _ 1839 Art 
Taming Horses xii. igg Cover hoick 1 i.e. Hark into cover ! 
.. And to a particular hound — Hoick, Rector ! Hoick, Bonny 
Lass 1 

b. sb. A cry of ‘ hoicks ! ’ 

1797 Mrs. A. M, Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) III. 32 
A smacking of whips, coarse laughs, and loud hoic hpics, 
with shrill hollos. 

Hence Hoicks (hoick) v. a. irons, to incite or 
salute -with ‘hoicks !’; b. intr. to ‘hsak. back'. 

176a Smollett Sir L. Greaves Misc. Wks. 1806 V. 88 
The fox-hunters.. hoicksed the speaker, exclaiming, — ‘ Well 
opened, Jowler— to’un again, Sweetlips ! ’ 1823 Scott 
Lett. II May (1804) II. 172 Come to Abbotsford with him, 
and we will hoicks back with you again to Rokeby. 1897 
fwKc/t CXIII,i2i/2 Huntsman getting warm, and' Hoic-ing. 
Hoida, obs. form of Hey-dat int. 

Hoiden, -on, var, spellings of Hoyden. 

Hoie, koigh, obs. forms of Hoy jAI 
Hoif, Hoige, obs. forms of Hove, Huge. 
t Hoigk. Obs. [f. hoighy Hoy int . ; cf. ‘ on the 
qui vivPl\ Excitement; chiefly in phr. on (o’) the 
hoigh : eager, excited; excitedly, riotously. 

1376 Gosson Spec. Humanum iv. in Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
Notes 77 To set our heartes on hoygh for aye, 1398 R. 
Bernard tr. Terence [xiryf) 127 There comes running vpon 
the hoigh together to meete me, all the hucksters, fish- 
mongers, butchers, xfioy Middleton Fam. of Love in. ii, 
Young wenches now are all o' the hoigh. 2641 Brome 
Jcmiall Crew i. Wks. 1873 III. 363, I left the merry Griggs 
. . in such a Hoigh younder ! such a frolic I 

Hoighce, obs. f. Hoke. Hoighdagh, obs. f. 
Hey-day int, Hoighty-toighty, var. Hoity- 
toity. Hoika: see Hoicks. Hoil(e, hoill, obs. 
Sc. ff. Hole, Holl sb,. Whole. 
tHoine, hoyne, V, Obs. or dial. [a. OF, 
hoigner, hogner (13th c. in Hafz.-Darm.) to 
whine : cf. Palsgr. 'Je hoigne, I whyne as a chylde 


dothe, or a dogge ’.] intr. To wliinc ; to grunt ; 
to murmur, to mutter ; = Hone 
c 1440 York Mysi. x.nx. 309 Yone lordyngis to lose Jie Full 
longe h.niie the! iioyned [printed lieyiied ; rh/tc einoyncd]. 
a 1529 Skelton Agsl. Venom. Tongues 4 Hoyniiig Ijlre 
hogges, that groynis and wiotes. 1847-78 Halluvell, Iloine, 

. . to whine. Line. 

Hence i' Koinisli a., grimling. 

1633 T. Adam.s Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 Worldlings are swine. . 
insatiable in devouring, Iioini.sh and grunting. 

Hoip, obs. Sc. spelling of Houe. 

Hoir, obs. form of IIeiii, IIoab, Whore. 

Hoise (hoiz), V. Obs. exc. dial. Pa. t. and pple. 
hoised, hoist. Forms: a. 5 hysso, 6 hyco, 
hyse. P. 5~ hoise (6 hoighce, 6-7 hoyso, 
hoisse, 7 hoiss). [In 1 5-1 6th c. hy.w, Jiyce, 
which corresponds with led. hisa, Nonv., Sw. 
hissa, Da. hisse, LG. hiesen, hissen ((jhytriius 15S2, 
whence Ger. hissen), Du. hijschen {Jictzcyl ophijsen 
to hoise the sail, Hexham 1678) ; also F. hisser 
(i6th c. hinser, inser, 1611 Cotgr. yser), It. irsare 
(Diez), Sp. izar (1599 Minshcu hifar), Pg. ifur. 
It is not yet known in which language this nautical 
word arose ; the English examples arc earlier than 
any cited elsewhere. Tlie j8 forms hoighce, hoisse, 
hoise, appear to arise from a broad pronunciation 
of hyce, hysse, hyse (the mod. repr. of which 
appears to be the northern IIeeze) ; tliey are 
earlier than the interchange of oi, T, in oil, i/e, 
boil, bile, etc. Otherwise, Engl, oi, oy, is nsually 
of foreign origin, French or Dutch: cf. rejoice, 
boil, toy, etc. 

It is to be noticed that the word appe.T.rs early as. m inter- 
jection, being the actual cry of sailors in hauling : Eng. 
hissa (C1450), Sc. heisau (Compl. of Scot. 7549), Sp. hiza 
(Minsheu 1599), now isa, Pg. iga, F. inscl inseJ (Ralielals 
c 1530). These Romanic forms have the appearance of tlie 
imperative of the vb. hizar, igar, inser', but whether this is 
historically so, or whether the vb. was subseq. foiined from 
the cry, is not clear.] 

1 . trans. To raise aloft by means of .a rope lU' 
pulley and tackle, or by other mechanical appli- 
ance. a. Orig. nautical, and chiefly to hoise sail ; 
often with up. 

a. [c 1450 Pilg^r, Sea Voy. 13 in Slac, Rowe etc, 37 Witli 
‘bowel hissa l‘ then they [shipmen] cry, ‘What howe, 
mate 1 thow.stondyst to ny, Thy felow may nathnle[=hauli 
the by '. Cf. also heisau in Heeze v. quot. 1549.] 2490 
Caxton Eneydos xxxi. 117 They made the saylles to be 
hyssed vppe. 2317 H. Watson Ship of Fools A ij a, I toiirne 
and hy.se the cordes of the .shyppe. 2530 Pal.scr. 583/1, I 
hyse up the sayle, as shypmen do, je haulce. 2347 Saliis- 
BURY Welsh Diet., Kodi ancor i vyny, hyce up an ancre. 
2349, etc, [see Heeze], 

g. 1509 Hawes Past, Pleas. (1555) S3 Ployse up thy 
sayle. Ibid. 191 Then their anker they weyed in haste, 
And boyst their sayle, '»tS37 Batayh Egyngecow'ie 
(printed by J. Skot) Aijb, They hoysed their sayles 
sadly a lofte A goodly sygbt it was to se. 2589 Grisknk 
Menaphori (Arb.) 38 Eurilocbus . . willed bis men perforce 
to hoyse him a shipboord. 1610 Shaks. Temp. t. ii. 148 
They prepared A rotten carkasse of a Butt . . There they 
hoyst vs To cry to th’ Sea. 16x3 G. Sandys Trav. 207 
We . . hoissed sailes for Sidon. 2713-20 Pope Iliad 1. 624 
Then launch, and hoise the mast. 1791 Cowfer Odyss. xv. 
353 They, .straining at the halyards, hoised the sail. 

absol. 268^ Roxb, Ball. (1885) V. 544 We hoised and 
hast’ned up into the Straits. 

t b. To hoise out {forth) : lo launch, lower 
(a boat). Obs. 

1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 179 To hoise out their skifife. 
2628 World Eneomp, by Sir F, Dralee 18 A boat being 
therefore hoised forth. 1697-9 Dammer Voy. an, 1688 (R.) 
We hoysed out our boat, and took up some of them. 

e. In other than nautical use. 

2362 Daus tr. BulUnger on Apoc, (1373) 148 b, Hoysing 
them horribly vp to a gibet. 1613 Porchas Pilgrimage iv. 
xvi. 370 Hoising them up and down by the armes with a cord. 
1699 Dampier Voy. (1729) II. i. 48 There stands a Flag Staff, 
purposely for the hoysing up the English Colours. 1710 
Swift Baucis <5- Philemon 57 The kettle to the top was 
hoist. And there stood fasten’d to a joist. 

2 . To raise aloft, lift up ; itsually with the notion 
of exertion ; cf. Heeze v. 

2348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xxiv. 173 Beyng hoighced 
vp vpon the crosse. 1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. i. 5 b, 
From the bottom deepe He hoyseth up the weeping soules, 
in blessed ioyes to sleepe, 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. 
(iSsri 374 The shame of all honest Atturneys, why doe they 
not hoiss him over the harre, and blanket him? 1690 W. 
Walker Idiomat, Anglo-Lai, 36 Hoise this fellow on thy 
back, and carry him in. «2763 Shenstone Colemira 59 
When with nice alts she hoist the pancake round. 1830 
J. Wilson Noct, Ambr, Wks. 1855 II. 349 Gin I could get 
a cleik o’ the bane . . I might hoise it gently up . . and then 
pu’ it out o' his mouth, 2842 S. Lover Handy Andy xv. 
142 ‘ Remember,, .you won't tell we hoised you,’ 

b. Hoist with his own petard (Shaks.) : Blown 
into the air by his own bomb ; hence, injured or 
destroyed by his own device for the ruin of others. 

1604 Shaks. Ham,^ iii. iv. 207 (Qo. 2) Tis the sport to haue 
tbe enginer Hoist with his owne petar. 1826 Scott Woodst. 
xxxiii, 'Tis sport to have the engineer Hoist with his own 
petard, as our immortal Shakspeare has it. 1847 De 
Quincey Protestantism Ess. (1858) 138 To see the cruel 
bibliolater, in Hamlet’s words, ‘hoist by his own petard’. 
.2866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt ii. (1868) 30 They shall be hoist 
with their own petard. j88a Nature XXVI, 146 The criti- 
cism of practical men . . was disarmed ; these found theni- 
\ selves hoist with their own petard. 
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HOKER. 


'I* 3. To raise in position, degree, or quality; to 
exalt, elevate ; to raise in amount or price. Ohs. 

1581 W. Stafford Jlxam. Cornel, iir. (1876) 8a This 
lackynge and hoyssing vp of Rentes. 1583 Stanvhurst 
/Ends I. (Arb.) 18 Sliee pouts, that Ganymed by loue too 
sivitop is hoysed. 1642 Rocna.s Naaman 488 To bee 
boysed up with such a spirit of freedom. 1679 Crowne 
Ambit. Staiesm. v. So I’ve torn my bowels out To hoyse 
niy self into this Tyrant’s favour. 1730 T. Boston Mem. 
vii. 100, 1 was somewhat hoised above it. 
f 4. To lift and move; to remove. Ohs. 

^593 SiiAKS. 2 lien. VI, i. i. 169 Wee'l quickly hoyse 
Buke Humfrey from his seat. 1671 Grew Annt. Plants t. 
iu._ App. § 7 The Brushes of the Winds would injuriou.sly 
hoise them to and fro. c 1730 Rob Roy ii. in Child Ballcuis 
vir. ccxxv. 248/1 He hoisd her out among his crew, And 
rowd her in his plaidie. 

fS. intr. (foTjiass.) To be raised, to lise. Ohs. 
1563 Golding Ovid's Met. ii. (1593) 3a The wainc for 
want of weight . . Did hoise aloft, and scaile, and reele as 
though it emptie were, 1370 B. Goqgf, Pop. Kinqii. 2 a, 
And with a worde he hoyseth up, unto the starry raigne. 
Hence Hoised ^pl. a., Hoising vbl. sh. and ppl. 

а. Hoi-ser, one who or that which hoises. Also 
Hoise sh.y a lift, Hoist i. 

1368 T. Howeli. Nesve Sonets (1879) 119 With hoysing 
wanes and wlndes so hardly tost. ZS76 Gosson Spec. 
Ilnmanum iii. in Sch. Abiise \hx\si) Notes 76 The prime of 
youth, whose greene vnmellowde yeares With hoysed head 
doth checke the loftie skies. 1611 Cotgu., Levenr, a rayser 
. . hoyser, or heaucr vp of. 1613 T. Adam.s White Devill 
62 For the hoording of come and hoysing of markets. 163a 
Sherwood, A hoising_ instrument (to lift vp stones). 1786 
Burns 07 'dina.tion xiii, They'll gie her on a rape a hoyse. 

Hoise, liois(s, obs. Sc. forms of Hose. 
t Hoisen, v. rare. In 6 hoyaen. = Hoise i. 
*SS3 Eden Treat. Newa hid. (Arb.) 29 Hoyseninge vp his 
sayles. 

Hoist (hoist), V. Also 6 lioihst, 6-7 hoyst. 
[orig. a corinption of hoiss, HoiSE v. ; peril, 
througli taking the pa. t. and pplc. as the stem : 
cf. praj^, graft ; also amidst, mthilst, wonst = oiicei\ 

1. irans. To raise aloft ; to set or put up ; to 
place oil high. (Also with up.) 

1348 Udall Erasm, Par. Luke xxiv. 181 b, His onely 
soonnc they hoihsted vp and nayled on the crosso. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. H 531 Hoist me this fellowe on thy backe 
Dromo and Carrie him in. 1606 Siiaks. Ant. i?* Cl. iv. xii. 
34 Let him take thee, And hoist thee vp to tlie shouting 
Plebeian.s. 1607 Heywood Wont, kilde m. Kindn. Wks. 1874 
II. 93 This marriage musicke hoists me from the ground. 
1878 Huxley Physiogr. xii. 186 Beds of dead mussels were. . 
hoisted ton feet above high-water mark. 1883 Miss Brad- 
don III. 106 Lesbia mounted lightly to., 
the box-seat ; and Lady Kirkbank was hoisted up after her. 

b. esp. A flag, colours, or the like. Here the 
sense is often the same as in 2 . 

1697 [see Flag sh.^ 2]. 1748 Anson’s Voy, i. iv. 40 We saw 
the two forts hoist their colours. 1836 W. Irving Astoria. 

1. 201 The drums beat to arms, the colours were hoisted. 
1874 Grcrn Short Hist, vii. § 6. 406 English vessels hoisted 
the flag of the States for a dash at the Spanish tradeis. 

c. Spec. To lift up on the back of another in 
order to receive a flogging. Cf. Hoister b. 

c 1719 Lett. fr. Mist's frnl. (1722) 1. 183, I have been 
hoisted many a time for translating a Piece . . for him, 
while lie had been hunting Biid-nests. 1833 Marryat Jao. 
Faithf. iv, He was hoisted : his nether garments descended, 
and then the birch descended with all the vigour of the 
Domine's muscular arm. i86a Mrs. H. Wood Cliannings 
vii. 55 Seniors have been hoisted afore now. 

d. fig. 

1814 Q.tcs.'i Dante, Par. xxi. 124 Modern Shepherds [of 
the Church] need, .from behind, Others to hoist them. 182a 
W. Irving Braceb. Hall vii. 60 Having been hoisted to the 
rank of general. 

2. To raise by means of tackle or other me- 
chanical appliance. (Also with tip.') To hoist down : 
to lower. To hoist out (a boat) : to launch, 
lower. See Hoise v. i. 

1378 T. N. tr. Cong. W. India Pref. 9 But hoysted sake 
to search the golden vaine. 1394 tr. Linschoien’s Pay. in 
Arb. Garner III. 20 They which hoist up the mainyard by 
a wheel. 1698 S. Sewall Diary 14 Apr. (1878) I. 477 A 
Lad was kill’d by a hogshead of sugar falling on him as it 
was hoisting into a Boat. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xviii, We 
saw them (by the help of my glasses) hoist another boat out. 
176Z Falconer Shipwr. n, lor The boats then hoisted in 
are fix’d on board. 1794 Rigging ^ Seamanship I. 165 
Doivti-hauler, a rope which liqists down the stay-sails. 1876 
Routledge Discov. 20 Engines of this kind ..are also 
much used by contractors, for hoisting stones. 

f 3. To lift and remove, to bear atvay. Ohs. 
cisso Pryde ij- Ah. Worn. 16 in Hazl. E, P. P. IV. 232 
But theyr prayse and cloke wyll not serve. But hoyst them 
to the devyll of hell. 1399 Nashe Lenten SUiffe 47 She saw 
her mistris mounted a cock-horse, and hoysted away to hell 
or to heauen. 1762 More in Phil. Trans. LII. 432 The 
stream . . had hoisted us far out into the ocean, 
f 4. To overtax, surcharge. Ohs. 

1607 Middleton Michaehnas T, iv. i. Giij b, Tis for your 
worships to haue land, that keepe great houses ; I should 
be hoysted, 1611 Cotgr., Surtaux, an quer-cessing, ouer- 
rating^ hoisting, surcharging, in the Subsidie booke. /oid.t 
Snrtaxi, ouer-sessed, hoisted, surcharged. 

б . htir. (for pass.) To be raised, to rise aloft. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. App. Ivi, Thus dismist th’ 

Assembly, bad Hoyst up into the Air, fly home through 
clammy shade, c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 2 It 
will allow the yard to hoist close up to the block. 189a 
N. Y, Weekly Witn. 13 Jan. 7/5 He . • marches . . toward 
hosannas that ever hoist and hallelujahs that ever roll# 

Von. V. 


Hence TfLovsted. ppl. a. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad xvii. 256 Down fell Letheides, and 
. .tlie body’s lioisted foot. iSgg Daily Ncsuszt. Dec. 8/3 The 
hoisted board ‘ House Full ’ . . is a common occurieiice. 

Hoist, sb. [f. Hoist w.] 

1. An act of hoisting ; a lift; a shove up. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxv. 286 He is upon his second 
hoyst into the Cart. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. Ep. Ded., 
To be lifted up by the Hoist of breath. 1813 Scott Paw. 
Lett. 9 Mar. (1894) I. ix. 274, I wish you would give the 
raw author.. a hoist to notice, by .speaking of him now and 
then. 1894 Crockett Raiders 231 As one gets to the edge 
of a wall when a comrade gives a hoist up. 

2. Something hoisted ; JVaiit. a number of flags 
hoisted together as a signal. 

1803 W. Pasco in Daily News (1896) 21 Oct. 5/6 As the 
last hoist was_ handed down Nelson turned to Captain 
Blackwood, .with * Now I can do no more*. 

3. A thing by which something is hoisted ; a 
machine for conveying persons and things from 
one level to another, in mines, factories, hotels, 
etc. ; an elevator, a lift. 

183s Yrk P hilos. Manuf. 46 The teagle. .or hoist consists 
of three principal parts. 1832-61 Archit. Publ. Sac. Diet. 
IV. 64, Hoist, the name given to the machinery that has 
lately been introduced into building operations for the pur- 
pose of raising materials to the heights required in the con- 
struction. 1869 Athenxum 9 Oct. 466 Lifts and hoists are 
vulgar things in common hotels and warehouses for convey- 
ing Oldinary people, sacks and casks to upper stoiies. 

4. Naut. a. The middle part of a mast, b. The 
perpendicular height of a sail or a flag. e. The 
extent to which a sail or yard is hoisted (Cent. 
Diet.), d. The fore edge of a staysail. 

1764 Veicht in Phil. Trans. LIV. 288 Each of these parts 
of the mast are divided as to length, and have their proper 
names . . the middle part, which reaches from a little below 
the rigging, to that place, where the lowermost part begins 
. .is often called the hoist, or hoisting part. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789), Guhuiant,. .\!a^ hoist or heighth of an 
ensign or flag. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 8g, Stay- 
holes, holes made through staysails, at certain distances 
along the hoist. 1841-62 Totten Naval Text Bk. 340 The 
lioist of a sail or flag is its perpendicular height ; applied to 
.staysails or headsails, it means the foremost leeches. 1S67 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Leeches, The sails which aie 
fixed obliquely on the masts have their leeches named fiom 
their situation with regard to the ship’s length, as the hoist 
oiTuff, or fore-leech of the ralzen, the after-leech of the jib, &c. 
Hoist-, in combination : hoistaway ( U.S.), a 
mechanical lift or elevator; hoist-bridge (see 
quot.); boist-bole, an opening through which 
things are hoisted ; hoist-man (see quot.) ; 
hoist-rope, a rope by which a sail, goods, etc. 
are hoisted ; hoist-way (IP-S.) = hoist-hole, the 
shaft of a lift or elevator. 

i88i Worcester Suppl., Elevator, a mechanical contriv- 
ance for raising persons and goods from the lower story of 
a building to the higher stories, .called also lift and ’‘hoist- 
away. 187s Knight Diet. Mech., * Hoist-bridge, a form of 
drawbridge, in which the leaf or platform is raised. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., *Hoist Men, men attending 
the hydraulic cranes or steam winches used for hoisting the 
cargo from deck to quay . . men . . engaged in looking after 
the hoists or lifts in the yard. 1794 Rigging Seamanship 
I. 128 Tlie *hoist-rope is put through the holes in the head- 
stick. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 9 Oct. 3/1 Twelve sorters slid 
down a hoist rope through the flames. 

Hoist, pa.t. and pple. of Hoise ; obs. Sc. form 
of Host, var. Hoast. 

Hoister (iioi’stoi). [f. Hoist z'. -f - erT] One 
who or that wliich boists, raises, or elevates. 

i86z Gen. P. Thompson in Bradford Advert, i Nov. 6/r 
The hoister of the black flag. i86z Rep. to H 0. Repr. Free. 
Met. U. S. 408 New shaft house ..containing the 40-horse- 
power engine and hoister. 

b. The person on whose back a pupil was 
hoisted to receive a flogging. (See Hoist v. i c.) 

1836 E. Howard R, Reefer xiv, The two school men- 
servants came in, one. .being the obnoxious hoister. 

Hoisting (hoi’stiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -l- 
-ING ^.] The action of the verb Hoist : raising, 
lifting, elevation, lit. exidfig, 

1641 Milton Reform, it. (1851) 40 He was the_ subversjon 
and fall of that Monarchy which was the hoisting of him. 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. i8g The lowering 
"or the hoisting of a sail. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr. V. 300 
The criminal . . at a sign of the Judge was hauled up with 
a frightful wrench ; and then violently let fall to the ground. 
This was called, in the common phrase, hoisting. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as hoisting- apparatus, 
■bridge, -crab, -engine, -jack, -line, -machine, -rope, 
-stage, -tackle, etc. 

169a Capt. Smith's Seaman’s Grant, i. xiv. 64 A hoistinglin 
for Pennant. 1731 Labelve Westm. Br. 84 The Centers 
and hoisting Stage were compleated. 1832-61 Archit. 
Publ. Sac. Diet, IV. 63, Hoisting bridge . . lately employed 
in canal and railway works, where the platform is required 
to be raised so as to allow a barge or train to pass under- 
neath. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hoisting-yack, a con- 
trivance by which hand-power is applied to lifting an object 
W working a screw or lever. 18^ Engituering XXI. 389 
The hoisting rope is led to a drum on the second shaft, 
which we shall call the hoisting shaft. 1889 E. Matheson 
Aid Bk. Engin. Enterp. (ed. 2) 723 An ordinary hoisting- 
crab or winch for working by hand. 

Hoistings, obs. form of Hustings. 
tHoit, ». Obs. or dial. Also hoyt. [Origin 
obscure; senses i and 2 are perh. unconnected. 


There seems to be connexion or association of 
sense with Hoyden ; see esp. hoiting ppl. a.] 

1. intr. ‘ To indulge in riotous and noisy mirth ’ 
(Nares) ; to act the lioyden, to romp inelegantly. 

C1600 Day Begs- Bednall Gr. 11. i. (1881) 27 There you’ll 
be hoyting and kissing the wenches you. 1611 Beaum. & 
Fl. Nttd. Burn. Pest. i. iii, Hark ray Husband he’s singing 
and hoiting. Ibid. iv. iii. There he. .sings, and hoyt.s, and 
reyels among_ his drunken companions. 1630 Fuller 
Pisgah II. IV. vi. no Let none condemn them [girls] for Rigs, 
because thus hoiting with boys. 1868 Atkinson Cleve- 
land Gloss., Hoii, to play the fool.. to engage in some 
evident absurdity. 

2. To move clumsily and with difficulty; to 
limp. Af. 

1786 EuliNs To Auld Maya vii, Tho' now ye dow but 
hoyte and hoble An* wintle like a saumont-coble. 

Hence (in sense i) Hoiting' vbl. sb. and///, a. 
[with the latter, cf. Hoyden «.]. Also Hoit sb., 
north, dial., a spoilt child, a simpleton, an awk- 
ward silly girl, a hoyden. 

1394 Carew_ Tasso (1881) 87 Then would [I] hoyting 
wanton to a tribe Of loues my body haue abandoned. i6oi 
Donne Progr._ Soul xlvii,Us’d to wooe W ith hoiting gambols 
..To make his Mistriss merry. 1612 tr. Benvenuto's Pas- 
senger (N.), The court is not . . a market-place for boyes, 
hoytings, and knaveries. 1649 Davenant Love ij- Hon. in. 
Diam. Wks._ 1873 III. 141 Young enough, But given too 
niuch to hoyting, and to barley-break. 1676 Lady Fanshawf. 
in 111 cm. (1829) 33, I was that which we graver people call a 
hoyting girl. 1687 Mr.s. Behn Lucky Chance n. ii. One of 
those hoiting Ladies that love nothing like fool and fiddle. 
Hoit, obs. Sc. f. PIoT a. 

Hoity-toity (hoi-ti toi-ti), sh., adj,, adv., int. 
See also Highty-tighty. [app. a deriv. of Hoit 

V. , with reduplication ; logically, the adj. ought 

to precede the sb. The sense seems in later times 
to iiave gradually been influenced by high, height, 
and their family ; this becomes explicit in the 
spelling Highty-tighty.] A. sb. 

1. Riotous or giddy behaviour ; romping, frolic ; 
disturbance, ‘rumpus’; flightiness. Also, b. As- 
sumption of superiority, ‘airs’, hiiffiness. 

*668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (170S) 100 The widows 
I observ’d . . Chanting and Jigging to every Tune they heard, 
and all upon the Hoyty-Toyty, like mad Wenches of 
Fifteen. 1784 O'Keefe Fontainebleau _m. iii. (L.), My 
mother .. was a fine lady, all upon the hoity-toities, _and so, 
good for nothing. 1837 (jaklvle Fr. Rev. III. vi. ii, If this 
Danton were to burst your mesh-work !.. what a hoitytoity 
were there, Justice and Culprit changing places. 1873 
Browning Aristoph. Apol. 2374 After your thiee bouts At 
hoitytoity, great men with long words, And so forth. 

2. A giddy or romping girl ; a hoyden, romp. 
dial. Cf. Highty-tighty sb. 

1719 D'Urfey Pills I. 235 The Frowzy Browzy, Hoyty 
Toyty, Covent-Garden Harridan. 1796 Grose Diet. Vvlg. 
T., Hoity-toity, a hoity-toity wench; a giddy, thoughtless, 
romping giil. 

B. adj. Frolicsome, romping, giddy, flighty. 
Also, b. Assuming, haughty, petulant, huffy. 

1690 Drydcn Amphii. ii. ii, And that hoighty toighty 
husines.s ought, in conscience, to be over. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 10 I* 5 If any hoity-toity things make a 
fuss, they are sure to be taken to pieces the next visit. 
1769 Mrs. Brooke Emily Montague (1784) I. iv. r6 There 
is generally a certain hoity-toity inelegance of form and 
manner at seventeen. 1820 Keats Cap Bells Ixxix, See 
what hoity-toity airs she took. 183* Helps Comp. Solit. 
vii. (1874) 127 A good girl and not hoity-toity. 1896 Sir 

W. Harcourt Sp, Ho. Com. 13 Feh., It is not to be got rid 
of by the use of, if I may use the phrase without offence, 
the hoity-toity language of the hon. and gallant member. 

t C. adv. In a frolicsome or giddy manner, Obs. 
1714 Arbuthnot Hartnony in Uproar Misc. Wks. 1731 
II. 31 All of a sudden we run as mad as ever; and hoity 
toity away; went we, 1763 Bickerstaff Love in Village ii. 
iii. i8th Air, Hoity, toity, Whisking, frisking. 

D. int. An exclamation expressing surprise with 
some degree of contempt, esp. at words or actions 
considered to show flightiness or undue assumption. 

169s Congreve Love for L. iii. x, Hoity toity, what have 
I to do with his Dreams or his Divination? *74.9 Fielding 
Tom Jones vii. viii, Hoity toity madam is in. her airs, 

I protest, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xxix, * Why he don’t 
mean to say he’s going ! Hoitytoity! Nonsense.’ 1883 
Mrs. Alexander Executor II. gi ‘ Hoity toity ! ’ cried Mr. 
Harding, a little surprised. ‘ Well, you’ll think better of it 
Hence Hoity - toi'tyism, Hoity - toi’tyuess, 
flightiness, hufifiness, petulance. Hoity-toity v. 
intr., to act in a hoity-toity manner, to romp in- 
elegantly, to hoyden. 

1790 ‘Toby Teach ’em’ Hist. Goody Goosecap 23 Miss 
Sally Scramble .. minded nothing but hoity-toitying about, 
and had nothing hut play in her head. 1820 Miss Mitford 
in L'Estrange Life (1870) II. 106 A person whose hoity- 
toityness is depressing beyond conception. 1881 T. Watts 
in Athetixutn 3 Sept. 308/2 Tlie talk gets naturally upon 
‘lords' in general, gentility, nonsense, and ‘ hoity-toityism ’ 
as the canker at the heart of modem civilization. 

Hoix, var. spelling of Hoicks. 

Hoja(li, var. of Khoja. Hoi, Iioke, obs. ff. 
Hook, Hook, Oak. Hoke, var. of Holk, Howk 
V. ; Hokeday, etc., early If. Hookday, etc. 

t Hoker, sb. Obs. Forms : i liocor, hocer, 
2-4 hoker, 4-5 hokir, 5 hoco'wre, hocour. 
[OE. hocor, not found in the cognate langs. ; the 
0 is of doubtful length, but prob, short; possibly 
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HOKBR. 


HOLD. 


related to OE. Imx, husc ‘mockery’, root Tiuc-^ 
hoc-. (Not related to OtlG. huoh, MHG. htlch, 
huoch ‘contempt, scorn, derision’, in wliicli the 
second// is Germanic, requiring OE.//.)] Mockeiy, 
derision ; scorn, contempt ; abuse, reviling. _ 
xor4 WuLFSTAN Seym, ad Anglos in Hont. xxxLii. (1883) 
164 To oft man mid hocere gode dmda hyiwe&. czzoo 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 luele word, hoker and scorn, c 1205 
Lay. 29790 Bruttisce clerekes Him seiden hokeres_. c 1586 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 43 She was as digne as water in a clicli 
As ful of hoker and of bismare. 14.. Car/. (Halliw.) 
211 Alle the fendes hadyn hocowre That mon sliuld woiiyn 
in the blessed honowre. 1421-2 Hoccleve Dialog. 741 My 
wyf mighte bane hokir & greet desdeyn. 

b. Comb, hoker-word, mocking word gibe. 
1014 WuLFSTAN Seym, ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1883) 
164 Hocorwyrde dysijje. c 1205 Lay. 19595 [Hi] me atwiten 
mid heore hoker worden. 

t Hoker, v. Obs. [f. Hoker sb,] trans. To 
mock, scorn, revile. 

ni22S Leg. Kath. 458 pu ..ure godes hokerest. C127S 
Passion Our Lord 456 in O. E. Misc. 50 He . . gon him 
hokeri. £1425 Eng. Cowj. Irel. 140 Thay..weren shame- 
fully receyued, & lothly I-hokred. 
b. inir. To pour scorn itipoti). 
c 1205 Lay. 14795 Ah nes hit nan. .pat him ne hokeredp on. 
£1275 Passion Our Lord in O. E. Misc. 50 pe princes 
and pet oper volk hokerede him vp-on. 

Hence Ho'kering vhl. sh., mockery, scorn. 
rtiZ25 Ancr. R. 188 peo on hokerunge jeieden so lude. 
^£1240 IVoimngcm Coti. Horn. 281 pe rod 3erde pat te was 
..3iuen pe on hokerringe. 

Hokerere, var. of Okerbr Obs., usurer, 
t Ho'kerful, «. Obs, [f. Hoker sb. -h -edl.] 
Scornful. Hence Ho'kerfully adv., scornfully. 

a 1275 Prov. AElfrcd 670 in O. E, Misc, 137 He wole lipen 
and liokerful hen. c 1325 Lni le Ereine 61 A proude dame 
and an envieous, Hokeifulliche missegging, 

■f* HO'kerly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. -f 

1 . Scornfully, mockingly, contemptuously. 

CI20S Lay. 19412 And Imtten .swiSe hokerliche of Lote 

pan eorle. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 417 pe kyng..wel hoker- 
lyche by held pe folc pat pere stod. c 1386 Chaucer Pars, 
T. V 510 Thanne wole he . . answeren liokerly and angrily. 

2 . In a way worthy of scorn, contemptibly, 
ridiculously. 

0. 1225. Ancr, R. 140 pis is wunder ouer alle wundres, & 
hokerliche wunder. c 1230 Hali Meid. 15 Swa muchel pe 
hokerlucher him punched to beon ouercumen. 

Hoker moker, obs. f. HoGGEU-MuaaER. 
Hoket : sec I-Iooket. 

Hokey, hoaky (hdu-ld). In by Hokey, by the 
Ilokey, a petty oath, or asseveration. 

\Hoakk, in Ayrshire, according to Jamieson, means ‘a fire 
that has been covered up with cinders, when all the fuel has 
become red’. This is hardly likely to be the source of the 
jjetty oath, which seems to be substituted for some other 
word.] 

1823 Jamiesom s. V., Used also as a petty oath. By the 
honkie. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. ii. Dead Drummer, 
What sound mingles too?— by the hokey— a Drum 1 1842 
S. Lover PI andy A ndy xi. 101 Hilloa, by the Hokey I have 
him! 1867 _F. H. Ludlow Little Brother 64 Then, by 
hokey, I’ll like you very much indeed, old fellow ! 

Hokey-pokey (ho^'ki p^n'ki). slang ox colloq. 
Also hoky-poky. [In sense i, altered from hocus- 
foetts ; in sense 2, peril, of distinct origin.] 

1 . (Cf. Hoens-Poons 2.) Deception, chcatery, 
underhand work. 

1847-78 Hallivvell, Hoky.J>ohy, hocus-pocus. North, 
1893 Farmer Slang, Holicy-j>okey, i. A cheat; a swindle; 
nonsense. {'Sxom. Hoens Pocusi) 

2 . A cheap kind of ice-cream, sold by street 
vendors. 


1884 Sunday Mag. Nov. 715/1 ‘ Hokey pokey, pokey ho !* 

. . a curiously compounded beverage. 1885 Tuer Old Land. 
Cries 58 Hokey Pokey is of a firmer make and probably 
stiffer material than the penny ice of the Italians. 1888 
Pall Mall G, 25 Sept. 3/2 The correct origin of the term 
‘Hokey Pokey, a penny a lump’. [An incident is related 
as lending to identify the term with the It. 0 che iioco t 
‘O how little !'l 

3 . Cf. Hokey, and pokey-hokey in Spurdens Sttpp. 
to Forby. 

1883 Bread-Winners 231 By the great hokey-pokey ! they 
couldn't keep it up a minute when their wives came. 

Hokster, hokester, obs.ff. Huckster. 
Hoky, variant of HockeyI, harvest-home. 

Hoi, see Hole, Hole, Whole. Hola, obs. f. 
Holla. Holacueur, obs. f. Halalcor. Ho- 
lagogue, etc. : see Holo-. Holaud, -er, obs, 
f. Holland, -er. 


Holarctic (h/pla'iklik), a. [f. Gr. oAo-s wlic 
(PIoLo-) + Arctic.] In the Geographical D: 
Iribution of Animals: Of or pertaining to t 
entire northern or arctic region, as the Holarcl 
region, or Holarctic family of birds. 

Mr. P. Sclater divided the surface of the globe into i 
great zoological Regions, two of which, the Palmarciic a 
Nearciic, comprised the Old and the New World resp 
tively notth of the Tropic of Cancer (nearly). It lias su 
proposed to unite these into one region, to wW 
Prof. A Newton has applied the term Holarctic, It coi 
spends essentially to lluxley’s Arciogaenl, 

A. Heilprin in Rature 26 Apr. 606 As regards I 
name_ Trmrctic ,_by which I intended to designate I 
combined Neoarctic and Patearctic regions. .1 beg to st; 
that at the suggestion of Prof.' Alfred Newton . , it has bf 
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replaced by Holarctic. 1887 Newton in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 
733 The great northern or ‘ Holarctic’ fauna. _ 

t Holard. Obs. [A by-form of Holour, with 
suffix -ARD.] A whoremonger. 

c 1460 Tozuneley Myst. (E. E. T. S.) xvi. 358 Haue at thy 
tabard, harlot and holard ! Thou shalle not be sparde . 

Holbard, -beard, -ber(d(e, -bert, obs. ff. 
Halberd. Holbarder etc., obs. ff. Halberdier. 
Holcodout (hp-lkudpnt), a. Ornith. [f- Gr. 
ikKos furrow uSqvt- tooth.] ‘ Having teeth dis- 
tinctly and separately socketed in a long continuous 
groove, as the Odontolcsa ’ (Cent. Diet.). 

Hold (hJuld), V. Pa. t. held; pa. pple. held, 
arc//. holden (hJu'Id’n). Forms: see below. [A 
Com. Tcut. ledupl. str. vb. OE. haldan, healdmi, 
pa. t. heold, pple. halden, healden, corresp. to Of ris, 
halda, hell, halden, OS. haldan, held, gihaldan 
(MLG. holden, MDu. houdeit), OHG. lialten, hialt, 
gehalian (Ger, halten. Melt, gehaltoi), ON. halda, 
helt, held-, haldenn, Goth. haldan,haihald, haldans. 
The Anglian form haldan remained in the north as 
hald, hauld, hated, but regularly gave in micll. 
and general Eng. hold ; the WSax. healdan gave 
in the south a pres, stem heald, hseld, liyald, held 
in ME. The 2nd and 3rd pers. sing, had often 
umlaut and contraction in OE. and early ME. Tlie 
pa. t. OE. heold (:— redupl. *hehold) became hccld, 
held, dial. Meld, hyld, htild (//) ; rarely, witli weak 
ending, htiHe, holdcde, in ME. The pa, pple. be- 
came holden, north, haldett (Jiauden, hadden), 
south, healden, hclden ; also, with loss of suffix, 
yhalde,yholde, holde,ctc.’, in i6th c. holden began 
to be displaced by held from the pa. t., and is now 
archaic, but preserved by its use in legal and formal 
language ; weak forms holded, hoddtt, are frequent 
from 1 6th c. in dial, or individual use.] 

A. Inflexional fl’orma. 


1 . Present stem. a. Anglian and north, x-'j bald, 
(4-5 aid), 6-9 Sc. bauld, (6 ba-wd, 6- baud, had), 
9 north. Eng. bod. 

//goo 0 . E, Chron. an. 874 Miercna rice to lialclanne. 
cgso Lindisf. Gosg. Mark v. 4 Nacnis monn mmhte hino 
halda. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 41 HaldeS broJ>erreddene eow 
bitwenen. 01225 yuUctna 47 Hu derst tu hakle me? 
a X300 Cursor M. 4034 Aiher might jjam aid. Ibid. 28353, 

I )>at cuth na inesur hald. 1375 Barbour Bruce J. 514 To 
hald J)at j/ai forspokyn haid. 1426 Audelay Poems 33 
And aid houshojd oponly. isoo-*o Dunbar Poems xlix. 
42 Micht non him hawd. Ibid. Ixix. 27 Quhy wnld thow 
hald that will away? 1333 Stewart Cron, Scot, II. 15 
Ane pennyworth to had. 1724 Ramsav Tea-t, Misc, (1733) 
I, 29 Twa good pocks .. Tlie Pane to had liie grots 'The 
ither to had the meal. 1777-1836 J. Mavne Siller Gun in 
Chambers Pop. Hum, Scot. Poems (1862) 122 Nought could 
hauld them. 1781 Borns My Nanie, O, vii, I’m as hlytho 
that bauds his pleugh. 

fl. 3- bold, (5 hoold, old, 5-7 bould). 
c 1200 Trin. Coil. Horn. 161 Hie sullen weie holden. 1297 
R. Glouc. (1724) 460 Ych hym holde vaste. c 1400 Desir. 
Troy 11648 Hold hit onone ’. /'1460 Fortescue Abs. <5- 

Lim, Mon. v. (1885) 119 We most holde [MS. Digby 145 
(1532) houlde] it foi vndouted. _ 1546 J. Heywood Prov. 
(1867) 62 Who male holde that will awaie ? 


7. Whax. and south. 1-4 beald-, 3 beeld-, 3-j 
held-, (4 Kent, byald-, bye(a)ld-). 

971 Blickl. Horn. 13 We . . his bebodu healdan. c lom 
Sax. Letchd, I. 224 Heald hy mid j/e. c 1200 Trin. Coll 
Horn, 31 Heald pin cunde. <11275 Prov, /El/red 6zo ii 
0 . E. Misc. 136 penne mist pu pi lond mit frendchipi 
helden, c 1315 Healde [see B. 23c]. 1340 Ayenb, 27 Zomi 
pet me hyelde guode men. Ibid. 145 God of hiiam w 
iiyealdep alle. Ibid. 220 [He] hyalde hit wyle perhuyle hi 
ilest. 13 . . Coer de L. 2340 Al my lond I will of him held. 

b. 2nd sing, r *hieltst, byltst, 2 alst, 3-, 
balst, 4 north. bald(e)a, 3- boldest; 3rd sing. : 
bielt, b§lt, bilt, bylt, 2-4 bait (alt), 4 baltb 
north. bald(0)s, 4-5 bolt, 3- boldetb, 6- bolds 
c8g7 K. AElfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 220 Se wisi 
hilt his spraece. wo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 46 
Afene stream healt oone norp ende. c 1000 Sax. Leecha 
II. 198 Sio. .belt pa lendenbr<edan. a 1175 Coil. Horn. 23 
Hlaford . . pe alste [=halst ])e] hefenen prirasettles, c 125 
Gen. 4 Ex. 924 Quo-so his alt him hi a^t. a 1300 Curso 
M. 265s If pou halds mi techeyng. c 1300 Beket 1614 H 
halth me the meste wrecche. <ri3is Shoeeham 90 5e 
thou hys [hestes] halst man. 1340 Ayenb. 259 Vor hin 
pec halt aid man uor child : he hine halt uor fol. c 1381 
Chaucer Syr.'s T. 53 And halt [v.r. Iiolte] Iris feeste si 
•solempne, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxvii. 270 Prestre lohi 
holt fiille gret Lond. 

2 . Fa.t. a. ibiold, 1-4 beold, i- held; shield 
(bel), 3-4 buld, 4 beeld, 4-5 beild, belt, 4-1 
bild, hyld, 5 bueld, hold, hyllde. 

c897 K. /Elpred Gregory's Past. Pref. 4 Ure ieldran '5: 
pe aas stowa aer hioldon. c 1000 <Elfric Horn. I. 46 Jude 
..heoldon heora earan. a 1132 O. E. Chron. an. 1123 Feli 
oare . .helden here castles him to seattes. c 1200 Trin. Coll 
Uotn. 165 Du helde mi riht bond, a 1225 Ancr. R. 66 Em 
heold • . longe tale mid te neddre. ci29o S. Eng. Leg. I 
WT3 1 *• !’“*• huld in hire bond. (i'i30( 
^yrsor M. 4oaJ)e seuend o werk hehild [v.rr. held, helde 
him still. Ibid 6038 Langer his forward heild he noght 
f *375 Ac. Leg. Samis, Laurentvus 724 Mony feyndis hyh 
M & \L?5hing 1 heeld erroiu 

c 1400 A/. A (Cott.) 315 He hyllde his hand so faste 
c isfio Chron. Vilod. st. 724 Seynt Wultrud hold burr’ rv^! 
wel afrayde. <71450 Merlin 64 Thus Hide the kynge tha 


feeste. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 207 [An idol] helde in his 
ryght hondc a gi cte keyc. iS74 h". Plarlorat's Apocalips 40 
Hu hildo himselfe still viulcr his falhuvs ohcdioncu. 1601 
SiiAKS. Jnl. C. V. V. 65, 1 held the Sword. 1841 Lanl .-I > a/'. 
Nts. I. 93 A thing that thou heldcst in thy liund. 

P. 5 bulte. 7. 5 holdode. 

<71420 Chron. Vilod. st. 602 [IleJ hulte hym styll as lie 
nou5t roiqt. Ihid. 937 Ills bond . . so hulte he. 1432-50 ti. 
Iligitcn (Rolls) I. 89 The soniie of Mithridatis holdcde that 
realme hy xliij. yere. 

3 . Fa. pple. a. 1-2 (se)baldon, 2-3 ibaldon, 4-5 
balden, -yn (alden, etc,), 4-6 haldiu, (6 Sc. bal- 
dine, baulden, 9 .S'c. hadden, north, hodden). 

<7950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, ix, 17 rifd-gmdre liiA'on rtriuddcii. 
a 1175 Cott, How. 229 pal naman ne inai hien ^dialden. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2S470, I haue halden, 1413 I'itgy.Soside 
(Caxton) V. xiv. (1859) 80 The festc..is halden in this wyse. 
<11557 Diurn. Occurr. (Bannntyne) ir The I’aiTuimeiU to 
he hnldin in Edinburgh. 1558 Maiilano Hyiintng 0/ 
Calice viii. in Sihbald Chron. Scot. Poetry {18021 III. 94 
Be ilk man baulden in reverence. 1609 Skene Reg. MaJ. 37 
Lands haldin be the heive. Mod. Sc. He's ower fuu hadden. 

3-4 y-, i-bolden, -yn, 3- holden, (4-5 -in, 
-yn, -un, olden). 

<1x240 Lofsong 'xw Cott, Horn, 205 Vuele i-hnlden tieouWc. 

<7 1250 Gen. A'- "E.f. 2039 Holden haulc in prisuii. c 1320 
Cast. Love 266 That never get i-holdyn nes. 1377 Lanoi,. 
P.ri, B. V. 281 Alle, .Ben holden .. to helpe )>e to restiuic. 
?<ii4oo Praier Ploweman in Ilarl. Misc, (t8io) VI. ii2 
Ych am y-hoklen by ebarite to parte with hym of these 
goodes. 1411 Rolls Parlt. III. 650/1 At the last I’arleineiit 
..holden at Westm[iiister]. 1868 I.owkll Under \Villou>\, 
Wind-Harp 5 Only caught for the moment and holden. 

7. I (5e)b0alden, 3 ibealden, 4-6 holden. 

<7 1000 [see B. 0]. <(1300 Cursor M. 950.; He., helden Imd 
pir laghes tuin. 

S, 4 ibalde, ybolde, ybealdo, balde, bait, 4-5 
holde, bold, 6 Sc. bald. 

c 1330 R. Buunnu Chron. IPVktc (Rolls) 82.42 pou liast hakle 
per lond wyp wrong. 1340 Ayenb. 165 pe hestes. .luierto hi 
byep y-liyealde. C1340 Cursor M. 10.193 (Trim), I out of 
chirehe .. am don & for cursed bnkle. <71386 Chaucer 
Wife's T. 168 Seyije lie had holde his day. 1393 Lancil. P. 
PL C. IV. 269 For a m.an yhoklc. a 1440 Nut. de la Tour 
(1868) 32 Ye are moche holde to youre diod. 1513 Duikh a.s 
AEncis XII. iv. gAnerychenoinamoiit Ofeleyr I’liclni!:, that 
was his grandschtr hald. 

€. 6- held, 6 helde, bild. 

150^ Act ig Hen. VII, c. 24 The .SIiire-Court..is held and 
kept in the City of Chiehester, 1587 Goldinh De Mornay 
ix. 125 If he had bild him.solfe to that which he .saitli. 15^ 
Siiaks. Com. Err. v. i. 44 How long hath tjii.s iiossession 
held the man. 1593 — Lucr. 1257 O, let it not be bild 
[r/w<7/7 kiH’d, fulfill’d] Poor worn ends faults, 1621 Biiit'roN 
Anat.Mel, ii. iv. 11. iii,Tobchekl and chewed in the inoulli. 
iBg^Picld II Feb, 190/3 Their quarry got ‘held ’ in a bit of 
bog. 

f. 6-7 bolded, 9 dial, boddit. 

1590 L. Lloyd Dial Dnies Oct. 31 Which day amongst the 
antient Romans was holded a fortunate day for marriage, 
1716 B. Church Ilisl. Philip's War (1867) 11 . 71 A Court. . 
which was holded before I came home. 

B. Signification. 

In Gothic, haldan is recorded only in the sense ‘ to W'atch 
over, keep charge of, keep, herd, pasture (cattle) (Cf. the 
derivative Behold = hold in observation.) This is generally 
accepted as the original sense in the 'Teulonic langs. (cf. 
Grimm, s.v. Halten, Verwijs & Verdam Middelndl. Wbk. 
s.v. Houden), whence have arisen the senses, ‘to rule 
(people), guard, defend, keep from getting away or falling, 
preserve, reserve, keep possession of, possess,_occupy, con- 
tain, detain, entertain, retain, maintain, sustain ’, in which 
it is now used. In some of these hold covers the same con- 
ceptual ground as (which has superseded it in reference 
to cattle), in others it is a stronger synonym of have. But 
its typical current sense is ‘ to have or keep in one’s grasp ' ; 
uses iiito which this notion does not enter, litenally or 
figuratively, having mostly become obsolete. Hence it is 
the English equivalent of L. tenere, F. ienir, and so of 
contain, retain, etc., as above. The verb had already a 
wide development of sense in OE., as far as we can go back; 
uses akin to the Gothic arc here placed as sense i. 

I. Transitive senses. 

tl. To keep ■watch over, keep in charge, herd, 
‘ keep ’ (sheep, etc.) ; to rule (men). Only in OE. 
and early ME. Obs. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 45 pan e hoorde pc hi mr Gode healdan 
sceoldan. c 1000 <Elfric Gen. iv. 9 Sceolde ic niinne bropor 
healdon ? Ibid, xxxvii. 13 pine gebropru healdap seep on 
Sichima, ciooo — //rw. II. 230 Se tie hylt l,srahel. Ibid. 
382 Da wcardas heoldon pies ewearternes dmu. <71050 
Laws of Cniit i. c. 20 (Schmid) pe he his men rihtlice 
Iiealde. a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1014 Gif he hi rihtlicor 
healdan wolde. <11175 Cott, Horn, 219 He halt mid his 
mihte hefene and eor'Se. 

tb. To guard, defend, preserve (from hurt). 
c 1000 Ags. P.S. (Th.)cxx. 4 Se pe sceal healdan nu Israela 
folc utan wiS feondum [^ui cusiodii Israel\. 13 . . Guy 
Warw. (A.) 7225 ‘ God’, he seyd, ‘fader almigt, pat. .heldcst 
Daniel frain pe lyoun, Saue me fram pis foiile dragoun’. 
2 . To keep from getting away ; to keep fast, grasp. 
Often with advb. extension, as hold fast', see also IV. 
To hold one's sides : to press the hands against the sides, 
as in excessive laughter. 

CIOOO jElfric Horn. I. no lacob heold pone yldran 
broSer Esau be Sam fet. <7 1205 Lay. 24752 <Elc mid his 
honde heold his iuere. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. 
xviii. (149s) 123 Joab helde the chynne of Amasaas though 
he wold kysse hym . 1550 Lyndesay Sqr. Meldrum 378 Ane 
quaif of gold to hald his hair. 1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Iviii. 85 
The same decoction, holden and kept In the mouth. 1606 
Shaks._ 2V. 4 Cr. v. iii. 59 Lay hold vpon him Priam, 
hold_ him fast._ 1632 Milton U Allegro 32 Laughter 
holding both his sides. 1768 Sterne Sent. Joum. (1778) 
I. 43 (/« the Street), I continued bolding her hand, i^a 
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HOLD. 


HOLD. 

Chamb. Jrnl. 3 Sept. 561/2 A. .boy rushed up. .to Iiold the 
lector’s horse. 

b. Cricket. To catch (a ball) ; implying a diffi- 
cult or skilful catch. 

1882 Daily Tel. 24 June, Hornby drove GifTon haid to 
mid-oil, where Bannermaii held the ball cleveily. 

e. Sporting^ colloq. To prove a match for, hold 
one’s own against. 

1883 Times 22 Oct. 10/2 It .seems likely that she holds all 
the huises that ran in the Cesarewitch .safe enough. i8gi 
.SVtif. Rev.^ 10 Oct. 412/1 On the moie level slope he begins 
to hold his iiuisuer. 1893 Sat. Rev. 25 Mar. 323/1 Oxford 
lowed a .slower stroke . . than their opponents, and yet 
appealed to hold them fairly easily from post to finish. 

3 . To keep from falling, to sustain or support in 
or with the hand, arms, etc. : applicable to any 
degree of exertion, from that involved in holding tip 
(see sense 44) a heavy object, to that which does 
not differ from having in the hand, except by the 
mere implication of muscular action. 

ciooo ALlfhic Horn. I. 538Ealle .. healdende palm-twigu 
on heoia handum. ICf. I. go Haibbende heoia palm-twigu 
on handa.] ^1290 St. Dunstan 13 in 6". Eng. Leg. I. ig 
Seint Diinstones moder taper . . hat heo hald on hire hond. 
a 1300 Moris cy Bl. 746 Ilis swerd fel of his hond.. Ne mijte 
he It holde. c 1320 Settyn Sag. (W.) 2009 Another ymage 
That held a mirour in his bond, ? a 1366 CiiAuciat Rom. Rose 
939 Ten In ode arowis hilde he there. 1383 Hollyuand Campo 
di Eior 25 Hold the basin high as you give water to ones 
handes. 1383 T. WASiilNCroN tr. Nicliolay's Voy. i. vi. 4b, 
Holding in hys hande a long staffe of silver. 1613 Purchas 
Rilgrima^e [1614) 371 Muttering their prayers, holding a 
bundle of .small Tameriske-tivigs. 1879 ‘ Cavendish ’ Card 
Ess. 191 My partner held good triiinps. 1887 (weekly 

ed.) 2 Sept. 14/3 Holding a brief for the National League. 
1887 Bowen Eirg. TEtieid ir. 674 My wife. .Holds our little 
lulus before his fatlier to see. Mod. Hold my book while 
I run back. The girl was holding the baby for her mother. 

t b. fig. To uphold, support, maintain. Ohs. 
c 1000 Latus TEthelred v. c. 35 U tan mnne cyne-hlaford hold- 
lice healdan._ 1340 Ayenb. 33 pe heje men .. pet hyealdep 
and sostenep iewes and pe caorsins. 

c. In pregnant sense : To hold so as to keep in 
position, guide, control, or manage, as to hold ths 
sceplre, the reins, the plough. 

1377 B. Googe ILeresbach's Ilnsb. i. (1586) 6 He custom- 
ahly used himselfe to hold the Plow. 1390 Spensek E. Q. 
i. iv. 41 Enraged wight, Whome great griefe made forgett 
the rallies to hold Of reason's rule. 1621 T. Williamson tr. 
GoiUart's PVise Vieillard 49 Even as wee see Pilots . . hold- 
ing the Rudder. 1631 Gouge God's Arrows v. xi. 421 More 
fit . . to handle a mattocke then to hold a musket. 

f d. To sustain, bear, endure, ‘stand’ (some 
treatment). Ohs. 

*392 Greene_ Upst, Courtier (1881) 257 The shoomaker 
cares not if his shooes hold the drawing on. 1606 W. 
Craw.siiaw Romish Forgeries A ij a, If the matter will not 
hold plea, and if ray proofe be not sub.stantiall. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. III. ii, 80 Now humble as the ripest Mulberry, That 
will not hold the handling. 1664 Waller Poems, To Sir 
T. H igi;ins, Their small gallies may not hold compare With 
our tall ships. 

4 . To keep (the body, or a member) in a parti- 
cular position or attitude ; to ‘ carry sustain, bear. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4196 Godd hald oner him his holi hand ! 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 229 A man sittynge pevon. . 
halt his rijt hond as pou3 he spake to pe peple. 1343 
Ascham To.xoph. II. (Arb.) 143 An other holdeth his necke 
a wrye. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Sf Jul. v. iii. 4 tiolding thy 
eare close to the hollow ground. 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Cox- 
comb v, ii, Be not fearful, for I hold My hands before my 
mouth. 1883 Dora Russell On Golden Hinges II. xi. 163 
She held herself like a queen. 1890 W. C. Russell Ocean 
Trag. I. iii. 32 She held her face averted, 1892 Longm. 
Mag. Jan. 230 She held her head as proudly as ever. 

6. To have or keep within it ; to retain (fluid, or 
the like), so that it does not run otit ; esp. to contain 
(with reference to amount or quantity) ; to be 
capable of containing, have capacity for. 

c 1000 TElfric Horn. II. 56 Da waster-fatu, sume heoldon 
twyfealde gemetu, sume pryfealde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
5924 Ne was in hus na vessel fre pat watur hild, o stan ne 
tre. 1388 WvcLiF Jer. ii. 13 Cisternes distried, that moun 
not holde watiis. <11400 Maunoev. (1839) v. 34 That yle 
[Clycile] holt in compas ahoute cccl frensche myles. c 148a 
Lit, Childr. Lit. Bk. 30 in Babecs Bk. 18 Put not thy mete. . 
In-to thy Seler that thy sake hake. 1331-z Act 23 Hen. 
VIII, c. 4 § 4 Euery ban ell for here shall conteine and 
holde .xxxvi. gallons. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 9 More 
diuels then vaste hell can hold. 1720 De Foe Capt. 
Singleton xii. (1840) 206 He stored the sloop as full as she 
could hold. 1736 Fielding Pasquin 1. i, I’ll make the 
house too hot to hold you. 1803 W. Saunders Min. IVaters 
223 The animal and vegetable matters which it holds in 
solution. 1847 yrnl. R. Agree. Soc. VIII. i. 66 Peat holds 
water like a sponge. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton xii, Cannot 
the phaeton hold five? Mod. This jug holds two pints. 

6. To have or keep as one’s own absolutely or 
temporarily ; to own, have as property ; to be the 
owner, possessor, or tenant of; to be in possession 
or enjoyment of. 

To have and to hold : see Have v. i c. 

<2833 0. E. Citron, an. 6n Her Cynegils feng to rice, .and 
heold xxxi wintra. c 897 [see A. 2]. c 1000 Ags. Ps, (Th.) 
cxxii[i]. I pu pe heofon-hamas healdest and wealdest [habi- 
tas in aeio]. q 1200 Moral Ode 35 in Trin. Coll. Honu 221 
Se pe aihte wile holde wel. c izoo Ormin 2223 patt Hike 
kinesEEte patt Davipp king hiss faderr held. C1330 R. 
Brunne Citron. (i8io) 14 If any Breton were fonden holdand 
lond. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ii. 38 Sir Simonye is of-sent 
toassealepe Charties, pat Fals opur Fauuel by enyjfyn] 
heolden. c 1400 Destr. Troy 13697 Pirrus . . Wedait pat 
worthi, Sc as wif held. <11400 Maundev. (Roxb.) i. 4 pe 


kyng. .lialdes grete and mykill land. For he haldespe land 
of Hungary, Sauoy, Comany [etc.]. 1470-83 Malorv A rihur 
XX. ii, Syr Launcelot holdeth your quene and hath done 
longe. 1374 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 15 b, If an house he let 
to holde at wilj. 1631 HoniiF,s Leviath. n. xxvi. 148 By 
which he acquireth and holdeth a propriety in land. or 
goods. 1810 Scorr Lady of L. ir. xxxvii, My Sovereign 
holds in ward my land. 1844 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc, V. i. 
177 Faims aie held on a variety of tenure. 1881 Gardiner 

6 Mullinger Study Eng. Hist. i. vii. 133 No man who 
taught the contrai-y was to be allowed to hold a benefice. 

b. To possess, have, occupy (a position, office, 
quality, etc.). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 8129 If endlesiies any end moght 
hald, pan war it endlesnes unpropeily cald. C1400 Apol. 
Loll, s In dede pei hald not, ne do his office, c 1430 Lydc. 
Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 174 Wheiesoevere thou lioold 
residence. 1383 Stuubes Anat. Abus. ii. (i88z) 104 They 
may also lawfully hold superioritie ouer their hrelhien. 1631 
WeeverH?«:, B'nn. Mon. 242 He might well haue holden 
place with the worthiest. 1737 Beattie Wolf S,- Sheph. 10 
One With whom wit hold.s the place of reason. 1809 
Kendall Trav. I. v. 40 Their places, therefore, are prac- 
tically holden duiing good behaviour. 1827 Scott Snrg. 
Dan. i, Doctor Grey (he might hold the title by diploma for 
what I know). i8go T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 1689. 137 
Catholics could hold rank up to that of colonel. 

e. Const, ofi ox firotn (the superior from whom 
the title to an estate or office is derived). Also fiig. 

C1203 Lay. 29377 And a^efheom sone al pis terd, of him 
to heoldenne. c 1290 Beket 2000 in A". Eng. Leg. I. 163 pe 
baronie al-so, pat pou halst of him in chef. 1493 Act ii 
Hen. VII, c. 48 § I The same Cabtelles..be holden of 5’ouv 
Highnes in Chief as of youre Crowne. 1604 Shaks. 0th. 

I. iii. 118 The Trust, the Office, I do hold of you. 1636 
Massinger Bashf. Lovcriv.m,! hold my dukedom from 
you, as your vassal. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, I have learnt 
to hold My Life from none, but from the Gods who gave it. 
j8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 68 It has been contended that 
the word feodum signifies land holden of a .superior lord, by 
military or other services. 

d. Mil. To keep forcibly against an adversary, 
defend ; to keep possession of, occupy. 

1134 0. E. Chron. an. 1135 And [he] held Execestre a;^enes 
him. 1373 J. Sanford flours Recreat. (1576) 173 They 
tooke and held the Citie with force. 1393 Shaks. Rich. It, 

II. iii. 164 To Bristow Castle, which they say is held By 
Eushie, Bagot, and their Complices. 1649 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) West. Voy. to Mount Wks. (1872) 18 The main Island 
is held for the Prince, by one Captain . . called Sir John 
Grenville. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 723 With what Arms We 
mean to hold what anciently we claim Of Deitie or Empire. 
1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's HEneid 40 The foeman holds 
the wall. 1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, 1 . xvii, 319 
The bridge was held for some time.. at last the French fled. 

e. To occupy, be in (a place) ; also, in stronger 
sense, To remain in, retain possession or occupa- 
tion of. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7166 He her pe croune & huld pe 
dels mid oper atil also. 13. . K.Alis. 1154 Alisaundre heold 
the deys. c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon ix. 124 As if science 
held her seat Between the circled arches of thy brows. 1634 
Milton Camus 94 The star, that bids the shepherd fold. 
Now the top of heaven doth hold. 1704 J. Trapp A bra-Mule 

II. i. 456 One who holds the very next Apartment. 1883 
Mrs. PiRKis Lady Lovelace W. xxLx. 123 For the nonce 
lighter questions held his brain. 1892 Illustr, Lond, News 

7 May 559/3 His first piece, .long held the boards. 

f. Jig. Of disease, error, etc. : To have in its 
power, possess, affect, occupy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11829 Ydropsi held him sua in threst. 
1420 Proclam. Hen. V in Rymer Foedera (1710) 917 Our 
sayd Father is holden wyth divers Sekeness. 1577 Hanmeu 
Atic. Eccl. Hist. (i6ig) 241 The detestable lieresie of Arius, 
which held their minds of a long time. i6io Shaks. Tevip. 
V. i. 116 Th’ aflliction of my minde amends, with which 
I feare a madnesse held me. 1711 VLEfcmECollect. (O.H.S.) 

III. 122 A Feaver that held him for about a Fortnight, 
1886 Seeley Short Hist, Napoleon I, iv. § i._ii8 The 
intoxication of the Marengo campaign still held him. 

7 . To keep, preserve, retain ; not to lose, let go, 
part with, or emit ; to detain ; to arrest, rivet the 
attention of, 

CIOOO Ags. Gasp. Matt. ix. 17 Hig doS nlwe win on 
niwe bytta, and segSer byp je-healden [Ltndisf. gehalden]. 
CI020 Rule Si. Benet (Logeman) 98 Him sylfum na 
healdende of eallum. as.2z% Alter, R. 30 pe blake cIoS.. 
halt his heou betere. 1238 Proclam, Hen. Ill, We senden 
Jew pis writ . . to halden a manges jew inehord. a 1300 
Cursor M. 13409 ‘Quarfor’, said he, ‘pus has pou Halden 
pe god wine to now?' 1398 HRV-visti. Barth. De P. R. x. 
vii. (149s) 378 Cole rake_ in asslies holdeth and kepyth fyre. 
i486 Bk. St. Albans C vij b, If she holde it past the secunde 
day after, she shall be hoole. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. 1. (1586) 7 b, But I holde you to long with commenda- 
tion of that . . I pray you let us goe to dinner. 1613 Pukchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 333 Might. .dive in as long as they could 
hold their breath. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. III. 335 Constant 
changes of scene and method hold the attention. 1883 
E. F. Byrrne Entangled II. u xxiv. 130 She. .found herself 
held hy his eyes. 

b. With extension or complement: To keep in 
a specified place, state, condition, or relation ; to 
oblige to adhere la (a promise or the like : cf. lo). 

971 Elickl. Horn. 189 pa heht Petrus and Paulus on 
bendum healdon. c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 170 Heald me pe 
wrache. c IZ03 Lay. 1044 3 e. .haldeS me inne bende. <11300 
Cursor M. 3183 Abraham. .hald still pin arm, And to [li 
sun do pou no harm. Ibid. 14405 Pharaon . . pat pam m 
seruage held lang. c 1374 Chaucer And. tj- Arc. 339 'Thus 
holdithe me my destenye a wrechche. c 140a Destr. Troy 
8083 To hold hym in hope & hert hym the bettur. 1482 
Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 26 Beyng holde in a certeyn 
stupour and wondyr of mynde. 1345 Ascham Toxoph. i. 
(Arb.) S3 Suche a rable of shoters. .as wolde holde vs talkyng 
whyles tomorowe, 1607 Shaks. Cor, ii. iii. 202 His gracious 


Promise, which you might, .haue held him to. 1734 Rich- 
ardson Grandison (1820) II. 286 The captain is desirous lo 
hold you to it. 1872 C. E. Maurice Stephen Laugton iii. 
213 John’s array was held in check. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. 
Nov. 360 He was held at bay. 

e. refil. To keep oneself ; to adhere, lemain, keep. 
C1230 Hali Mcid. 25 Moni lialt him til an make, 1297 R. 
Glouc. (1724) 379 ‘pekyng’, he seyde, ‘ of Engelond halt 
hym to hys bedde ’. a 1300 Cursor M. 6521 Moyses him hild 
awai. Ibid. 10413 Quen pat he helld him fra hame. 1377 
Langl, P. PI. B. xx. 243 Floldep jow in vnyte. c 1475 Rauf 
Coiljear 373 For thy, hald jow fra the CouU. <11333 
Berners Huen Iv. 187 Eueiy man praysed gretely Huon 
that he helde hym selfe so feiniely. 1333 Coverdale fob 
xxxvi. 2 Holde tlie still a litle, 1371 Campion Hist. I rel. 
H. vii. (1633) gS Richard held himselfe in Ireland. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. I. 340 They held themselves aloof fiom 
the popular cm tent. 

i*d. To continue to occupy; to remain in (a 
place) ; not to move from or leave ; to ‘keep ’. Ohs. 

C1386 Chaucer Man of Lam’s T. 623 She halt hire 
cliambre. <21430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 64 Had they liolde 
the highe waye. 1313 Douglas /Ends iii. iii. 84 The 
schippis haldand the deip see. <1:1347 Surrey 11. 
Poems (1S31) 131 Holding alway the chief street of the town. 
179s OsBALDisTON Brit. Sportstu. 477 If it be rainy, then the 
hare will hold the highways moie than at any other time. 

e. Huniing. To keep going ; to lead or drive 
(hounds). Cf. 24. 

1B91 Field 21 Nov. 792/2 We found Mark .. holding the 
hounds up the common again. 1891 Ibid, ig Dec. 954/2 
Laurance. .held his hounds across the valley. 

8. To keep together, to keep in being, existence, 
or operation, to cany on ; to convoke and preside 
over (a meeting, assembly, council, or the like) ; to 
go tlirough foimally, perform (any proceeding or 
function) ; to keep, observe, celebrate (a festival) ; 
to carry on, sustain, or have (communication, in- 
telligence, conversation) ; to keep (company, silence, 
etc.) ; to use (language) habitually or constantly ; 
= I-IAVE 2). II. 

<i 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1075 Hi ne dorstan nan sefeoht 
healdan wi 3 Willelm cynge. Ibid. an. loBs Her se cyng 
bser his corona and heold his hired, c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 
85 Sein[t] nicholas . . pat wune heold to his liues ende, c 1203 
Lav. 4766 Belin in Euerewic huld eorlene busting, a 1223 
A ncr. R. 22 Vrom pet, efter Preciosa, holdeS silence. <1; 1300 
Cursor M. 10213 A mikel fest. .pat lues held, c 1340 Ibid. 
13363 (Trin.) A bridale was pere on I halde. 13173 Barbour 
Bruce i. 410 The king Eduuard. .Come to strevillyne. .For 
till hald thar ane assemble, c 1450 Merlin 2 Thefendes helden 
a gret conseilh 1483 Caxton Paris ^ V. 8 , J wyl holde you 
companye thyder. <zi3M More Edw. H (1641) 3 'The 
Parliament holden the thirtieth yeeie of King Henry the 
Sixth. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. July 29 To holden chat 
with seely shepherds swayne. 1654 tr. Settdery's Curia Pol. 
41 Had he held intelligence with the King of Granada. 
1726 Swift Gvlliver i. v, [They] can hold conversation in 
both tongues. _ 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xix. 267 Any 
county, wherein the assises are held. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Par. XXVI. 93, 1 pray thee hold Converse with me. 1840 J. 
Quincy Harvard Univ. I. 91 The first meeting of the 
Corporation . . was holden on the 13th of the ensuing July. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. I. 667 Several opulent gentle- 
men were accused of holding conventicles. 

b. Mus. t (a) To perform (a particular part in 
concerted music) ; = Buak v.^ 20. Ohs. {b) To 
sustain (a note, esp. ia one part while the other 
parts move). 

1883 ‘ Rita’ Like Dian's Kiss xxiv. 180 The vocal thunder, 
having terminated in a prolonged holding of the low E,_is 
followed by loud applause. 1B89 E. Prout Harmony xix. 
§ 501 A suspension may be very simply defined as a note of 
one chord held over another of which it forms no part, 
t 9 . To keep unbroken or inviolate ; to observe, 
abide by (a command, vow, promise, faith, etc.) ; 
the opposite of to break or violate. Ohs. 

071 Blickl. Horn. 35 We sceolan pa ten bebodu healdan. 
Ibid. 45 Gif hi nellap healdan Codes sewe. C117S Lamb. 
Horn. 8g Ne we ne moten halden moyses e. xzs8 Proclam. 
Hen. Ill, pEEt heo stedefaistliche^ healden and swerien to 
healden..po isetnesses paet heon imakede. <11300 Cursor 
M. 10698 Hu Sco moght hir marl and hald hir vou. ? a 1366 
Chaucer Rom. Rose 266 Feith ne trouth holdith she To 
freend ne felawe, had or good. C1400 Sotodone Dab, 610, 
I aske nowe of the To holde covenaunte in this cas. c 1475 
Rauf Coiljear 449, I sail hald that I haue hecht, 1398 
Shaks. Merry W. v. v. 260 To Master Broome, you yet 
shall hold your word. <11623 Fletcher Women Pleased 
V. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) II. 200/1 'Tis fit you hold your word, sir. 
■f 10 . To oblige, bind, constrain ; in later use, 
chiefly in pa. pple. holden. Ohs. or arch. 

C120S Lay. 9459 pe to fehte heom scolde halden. 1382 
Wyclif 2 Kings iv. 8 Ther was there a grete womman, 
that heelde hym, that he ete brede. C1383 Chaucer 
L. G, W. 1443 Hypsip., Thanne were I holde to quyte thy 
laboure. ? a 1400 Prater of Plowmnan in Harl. Misc. 
(1810) VI. 113 And thus ys my brother y-holde to done 
to me. 14 . , Hoccleve Compl. Virgin 138 Thou art as 
moche, or more, holde him to Hyde, Than Sera, pat helid his 
Fadir Noe. 1582-8 Hist, fames (1804) 71 His brother 
should not be haldin to answere onie farder in that mater. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 253 They could not view them- 
selves as holden.. to submit. 

f b. To be holden’. to be obliged, under obliga- 
tion to (any one), lo be Beholden. Ohs. or arch. 

C1330 Will. Palerne 317 To pis man & his meke wif 
most y am holde. i3sp Gower Cotif. III. 374 (MS. Harl. 
3490) whereof to him in speciall above all other I am most 
holde. 148s Caxton Paris ^ V. 34 We be moche holden lo 
you. 1519 Interl. Four Elements in Hazl. Dodsley I. 15 
Greatly am I now holden unto thee. 1666 Pepys Diary 
9 Apr., So we. .turned back, being holden to the gentleman. 
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c. To hold to bail : to bind or constrain by bail ; 
see Baii, sbi\, egp. the note after sense 6. 

1837 Dickens Pickio. xxv, Pickwick and Tupman he had 
already held lo bail. 1890 Thnes (weekly ed.) 28 Feb. 2/3 
[He] was wrongfully held to bail to be of good behaviour. 

11. To keep back fiom action, hinder, prevent, 
restrain ; rejl. to restrain oneself, refrain, forbear. 
Obs. or arch, exc. in special phrases ; spec. b. To 
keep in, refrain from (speech, noise, etc.) : see also 
hold one's Ton&ue. 

c 897 K. H 5 i,fked Gregory's Past, xxxiii'. 220 Ac se wisa 
hilt his spiaeoe arrd bitt tiinan. 971 Blickl. Horn. 37 (Jaat 
we us heaklan. . wip pa heafodlican leahtras. a 1300 Cttisor 
M, 1364.7 He allaii pat dos his will. And halds him fra dedis 
ill. 1382 Wyclif Luke xxiv. 16 Sothli her y^en weren 
Iioldun, le.st thei knewen him. 1484 Caxton Fables of PEsop 
III. iii, Who holdeth now me that wylh my foote I bicke 
not thyn hede ? 1342 Udall Erasvi. Apyph. 2SS To .suche 
poynte that thou maiest not hold vomityng. 1566 Ga.s- 
Supposes I. i, Holde thy talking, iiourse, and haiken 
to me. 1642-3 Earl of Newcastle Declar. in Rusliw. 
Hist. Coll. (1721) V. 137 Let them call them what they 
will, so they would hold their Fingeis from them. 1774 
T. Jefferson Auiohiog. App. Wk.s. 1859 I. 131 The only 
lestraining motive which may hold the hand of a tyrant. 
1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. xxv, I wish you’d hold your 
noise I 1891 Graphic Christm. No. 20/3 He had reluctantly 
held his lire, determined to wait till he could ‘mak slccai 

12. To have or keep in the mind, entertain : a. 
(a feeling, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

a 1000 Beostml/{Z.) 1954 Hio. .heold heah-Iufan wi 3 hffile- 
pa biego. c 1203 Lay. 30198 And for pere muchele luue pa 
heolde heore aldren. 1370 Spenser Slieph. Cal. Jan. 64 
She., of my lurall musick holdeth scoine. 1391 Siiaks. 
Two Gent. in. ii. 17 Protheus, the good conceit I hold of 
thee. 1395 — Jokti m. iy. 90 You hold too heynous a re- 
-spect of greefe. 1637 Heylin Ajiszv. Burton Pref. Civ a. 
If they hold a Reveiend esteeme of those who [etc.]. 1802 
Leyden Mennaid xlv. That heart. .Can hold no sympathy 
with mine. 1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milit. Lit. I. 39 The 
first, .who acknowledged the tactical theory and held great 
account of those who practised it. 

b. (a belief, opinion, doctrine, etc.) : To accept 
and entertain as true ; to believe. 

1340 Ayenh. 134 "We pet pe ri5te byieaue hyealdep. 1483 
Caxton Chas. Gt. 224, I liolde the ciisteii fayth. 1379 
Gosson Ae/i. (Arb.) 63 Let me holde the .same pro- 
po.sition still. 1608 TorsELLAey^ei/ifr 134 All theEgyptians 
holde opinion, that the Crocodile is a Diuinatour. 1667 Earl 
or Cardigan in istth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 9 
The Church, of England holds the three creeds as well as 
we. 1678 CuDWORTii InicU. Syst. Contents i. iii. § 36 It 
appears, that Aristotle "also held the world’s animation. 
1890 T. F. Tlom Hist. Enp;. fr. 1689. 102 Those who held 
most strongly the divine right of the people to choose their 
own ministers. 1892 Monist II. 162 Justified in holding 
this view. 

c. With obj. clause : To be of opinion, think, 
consider, believe (that). 

anoo SarmnuxAi. in E. E. P. (1862) 2 Ihc hold a foie 
pat he be. C1340 Cursor M. 2507 (Trln.) pel helde heies 
was pe lond. 1413 Pitgr. Sowle (Caxton) i. v. (1839) 3, I 
holde nought that al be trewe that he seyth. 1333 Covf.r- 
dale Matt. xxii. 23 The Saduces which holde that there is 
no resurreccion.^ 1607 Shaks. Cor. n. ii. 87 It is held, That 
Valour is the chiefest Vertue. 1771 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Thrale 7 July, She holds that both Frank and his master 
are much improved. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser, i. i. 13, 

1 hold.. that the details. .are altogether unhistoiical. 

d. With obj. and complement or extension : To 
think, consider, esteem, regard as. Const, with 
simple compl. or {arch.) with as, for, or with infin. 

ctzooFtces ^ Virtues And halt him seluen for ieicSe. 
c 1203 Lay. 8082 Heo heolden hine for haehne godd. a 1223 
R. 192 HoldeS hit alle blisse uorte uallen in mis* 
hche of peps fondunges, a 1300 Cursor M. 27133 Pou haldes 
pm aun gilt hot light, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 141 And to 
hen holden digne of reuerence. — Reeve’s T. 288 When 
this lape is tald another day, I sal been halde a daf, 
a cokenay. c 1477 Caxton Jason 63, I requyre yow that 
ye holde me for excused, a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
Aurel. (1546) MHijh, They were holden and reputed as 
goddes after their death. *641 J._ Jackson True Evang. 
T. in. 202 , 1 hold mine own Religion so good, as it needs 
not fetch, lustre from the disgrace of another. 1779 J. Moore 
View Soc. Ft . (17B9) I. xxiii. 179 The very idea of resist- 
ance., they hold as absurd. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. 
II. 364 For their absence the king was held responsible. 
*835 /inf. XU. HI. 185 He held the lives of other men as 
cheap as his own,_ 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 419 If you 
would not scruple in holding Paley for an honest man. 

e. Of a judge or court ; To state as an aulbori- 
tatiye opinion j to lay down as a point of law; lo 
decide. 


164a tr. Perkins'' Prof Bk. v. §306. 135 It hath bee 
holden in the time of King Henry the third that [etc. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. iii. 40 It is clearly held, thi 
one acquitted as principal may be indicted as an accessoi 
after the fact. i8r8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 111 . 360 Tl 
Master of tlie Rolls held that the renewed lease was ane 
acquisition, which vested in the daughter as a purchase 
1863 H. Cox Instit, I. vi. 47 The Court.. held that the ph 
to its jurisdiction was insufficient. 

f. To have in a specified relation to the mind i 
thought; to entertain a specified feeling towards 
in such phrases as to hold in esteem, contemp 
memory, etc. 

For these phrases, transitive verbs may usually be subsl 
tuted ; thus to hold in esteem ~ to esteem ; to hold in co\ 
tempt^to despise ; to hold in memory —Vi remember. 

‘’'*3poCj^^ri3^A^26ioYonelasce..Als indespit sco haldi 
me. Ibid, 4245 Putifer . . held ioseph in mensk and ar 
« JS 33 Ld. Berners Godd. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Bivb, 1 


so hyghe estimation it holdeth the virtuous. 1383 T. 
Wasiiingion tr. Nidiolay's Voy. lii. xxi. iii 'J'he temple of 
Solomon . .which they holde in great leverence. 1611 Bini.i: 
Phil. ii. 29 Hold such in reputation. 1718 P'reelhinkcr 
No. 64 P 7 Magna Chaita .. with Us is justly held in the 
greatest Veneration. 1875 Jowetf Plato led. a) III. 304 
The wise and mighty one who is to he held in honour, 
f 13. To offer as a wager ; to wager, liet, ‘ lay 
c 1460 Townelcy Myst, (E.E.T..S.) xvi. 328, I hold here .a 
grole she lykys me not weyll. 1330 Palsgk. C91/2, 1 holde 
the a penye I tell the wheie this bell lyiigeth. 1394 Gki.eni; 
& Lodge Looking Glasse Wks. tRildg.) 126/1 , 1 hold my cap 
lo a noble that the Usurer hath given him some gold. 
1698 VANUiiuoii Prov. IVife ii. i. Const. I'll hold you a 
guinea you don’t make hei tell it you. Sir John. I'll hold 
yon a guinea I do. 1719 D'Uiti tv Pills II. sy I'll hold j'e 
five Guineas lo four. 1768 Goi.dsm. Cood-n. Man 11. Wks. 
(Globe) 618/2 I'll liold you a guinea of tliat, my dear. 

■p b. To accept as a wager. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 586/2 Lay dowiie your nionaye, I holde it, 
sus boutez vostre argent, je le Hens. 1591 pRUENic Disc. 
Coosnage (1592! 7 Saith the Connie, Iduist laie xii. d. moie. 
I hold it saith the barnacle. 1626 Scogin's Jests in S/iaks, 
Jest Bk. (1864) II- ro3 Yes . . and on that I will lay twenty 
pound. I hold it said the knight : lay dowiie the Money. 
1114. Billiards. = Hole 6 . [A corruption 
of hole, by association q{ holed and hold : cf. 2 , 5 .] 
i86g Blackley Word Gossip 74 A player is continually 
said to have held a ball when he drives it into a pocket. 
1877 Bartlett DicL Amer. (ed. 4) 283 Billiard players say, 

‘ I held the ball instead of I holed it. 

II. Intransitive and absolute uses. 

15. To do the act of holding; lo keep hold; to 
maintain one’s grasp; to cling. Also with by 
{’[upon, to). 

(App. by is instrumental : cf. ‘ he held the pig by the ears ’ 
with ‘ he held by the pig’s ears ’.) 

£1303 St. Dunstan 82 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 pe deuel 
wrickede her and bei : and he [Dunstan] huld cueie faste, 
1349 Latimer indSerm. bef. Edw. V/ (Aib.) 59 He toke 
sanctuary, and held by the Iiornes of the aultare. 1351 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 33 b, Some hold fast upon the saiyng 
of sainct Augustine, and build wonders upon that text. 
1362 J. Heywood Prov. /(• Epigr. (1867) 171 Holde fast 
when ye haue it. rt 1634 Selden Table-T. (Alh.) 22 Do 
as if you were going over a Bridge, .hold fast by the Rail. 
1796 C. Marshall Garden, xiv. (1813) 195 If the plants hold 
tight to the pots. 1842 Tennyson Epic 21 There was no 
anchor, none, To hold by. 

t b. In the imperative, used in offering or pre- 
senting ; =Here ! take it! [=F. tiens. Sc. hae.) 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon vi. 154 Holde hero, worthy 
knyghtc Reynawde, I gyve you my siister to your wyff .-ind 
spouse. 1367 Harman Caveat 39 Holde, here is a couple 
of pence for thee. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. i. iv, 166 Hold, 
tliere's money for thee. 1605 — Macb. ii. i. 4 Hold, take 
my Sword. 

c. Commerce. To retain goods, etc. ; not to sell. 
1890 Boldrewood CoL Reformer(.iZgi) 149 What will you 

take for that cattle station . , ? No use holding, you know. 
1892 Standard 7 Nov. 6/6 Spinners are holding tenaciously 
for full rates. 

d. Of a female animal : To retain the seed ; to 
conceive. Also to hold to (the male). 

1614 Markham Cheap Hitsb. i. Ui. (1668) 34 To know 
whether your Mare hold to the Horse or no. 16*7 — Caval. 
1. 40 It is most Infallible that she holdeth. 1851 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. XII. I. 64 A disposition in cows to conceive (or 
‘hold to the bull ’). 1801 Field 28 Nov. 805/2 The chances 
are against the mare holding. 

16. Of things : To maintain connexion ; to remain 
fast or unbroken ; not to give way or become loose. 

e 1398 Chaucer Fortune 38 Yithalt thin ancre and yil thow 
mayst aryue. e 1400 Latifrauds Cirurg. 142 And pe nose 
were kutt al awey but pat it held faste at hope pe eendis . . 
of pe wounde. 1306 Guylfokde Pilgr. (Camden) 65 They 
let fall the thyrde ancre, which, thankyd be Almyghty God, 
helde fast. i6ii Shaks. Wint. 'P. iv. iii. 36 If the sprindge 
hold, the Cocke’s mine. 1648 Comu-Copia in Harl. Misc. 
(■tSio) VI, 33 To make glue for the joining of boards . . that 
shall hold faster than the boards themselves. 1795 Osbaldis- 
TON Brit. Sportstn. 259 One of them will hold better than 
two of the common sort [of nails]. 1891 lllustr. Lond. 
News 31 Jan. 140/3 The helm tvas perfectly sound, and the 
lashings held bravely. 1893 Longm. Mag. Apr. 552 The 
lock held. 


X/. 10 maintain ones attachment; to remai 
faithful or attached ; to adhere, keep, ‘ stick ’ -to 
to abide by. (Sometimes approaching sense 21 .) 

c 1200 y>zVz. Coll. Horn. 61 We. .biheten him festliche pi 
we wolden cure to him holden. F1300 Havelok 1171 An 
pat she sholde til liim holde, 1390 Gower Conf. III. 3< 
For she. . Hath set me for a linaTl ende The point, when 
that I shall holde. 16x1 Bible Matt. vi. 24 Hee will hole 
to the one, and despise the other. 1677 Hale Prim. Orl 
Man, I. 111. 77 If they hold to their Principles. 1863 Jrii 
R. Agric. Soc. 1 . II. 323 Herefordshire has held stoutly h 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xxvii 
299 The Queen.. held to her purpose. 

18. To have capacity or contents ; spec, in ITutt 
mg, said of a covert : To contain game. 

1381 Mulcaster Posiiiotis xl. (1887) 230, I wishe tl 
room^ .large to holde, and conuenient to holde handsome! 
1891 Field 21 Nov. 791/2 It [a covert] did not hold to-da 
and we went w to..Bourke's Gorse. 1893 Ibid, n Fe 
190/1 Leslie s Gorse did not hold. 


J.W. io hold property by some tenure, to derf 
title to something {of or from a superior). 

CX27S Luue Ron 102 in O. E. Misc. 96 Henri king 
engelonde, of hym he halt, and to hym buhb. C1330 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 42 He com vnto Gaynesburgh, 
Suane forto halde. 1470-85 Malory vii. He ma 
mle lordes that helde of the croune to come in. 1530 Growl 
Last Trump. 1234 As thou doest hold of thy kyng, so do 


thy tenaunt holde of the. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng, 
1. Iv. (1739) 9 ^ A second soil of men that made the King 
imcapabie to hold by Compiest, was the Cleigy. 1734 U. 
Rollin's Anc, Hist. 11827) I. Ihef. g Not holding of a 
.superior powci. 1868 J?-nl. R.AgrU. Soc, IV, 11. 26.) Ml. 
Sisman holds under a 21 yems’ lease. 1869 W. Longman 
Hist. Edw. Ill, 1 . xi. 206 Men lioldlng by knight’s sei vice. 

■f b. Of a possession 01 light : To be held {of os 

front). Ohs. 

1648 Cromwfil in Carlyle (iS/i) II. 106 A I, case which 
holds of your College. rti634 Selden 'I'ahlc-T. {l\\\\.) 
Allodium .. slgnifiL-.s Land that holds of nobody ; we have 
no sucli Land in England. 1665 Drvijen /«(/. A’w/. i. li, 
My crown i.s absolute, and Iiolds of none. 

20. To depend ; lo Iielong or [lertaiu. Const, of, 
•[on, at. Now only as fig. from 19 . 

cxifip Pilgr. Lyf Mlauhodc 111. Iviii, (1869) 171 It holt not 
of hiie but of yow; Ilelpelh me! cxtgjy Ca.mon Jinoii 
23 What cuyll woklest thou doo — if hit helde at no man hut 
al the. 1483 — Paris cj- V. 63 It holdeth nut on me. 1589 
PurTENiiAM Eng. Pofsie ui. xxiv, [xxv.] lAili.) yq) YtL ate 
generally all raie things :ind such as hi cede niaiuell and 
admiration somewhat holding of the viideccnt. 1664 Ihivni.N 
Filial Ladiesii. iii, Julia goes fust, Gon.salvo liangs on lici, 
And Angelina holds upon Gonsalvo, as I on Angelina. 1889 
W. S. Lilly Century Revot. i.j6 No wonder, fur gi-iiiui. 
holds of the noumenal. 

21 . 7!? hold rvlth (arch, of, •[on, for) ; to main- 
tain allegi.ance lo ; lo side with, be of the jiiuly oi ; 
mod. colloq. to agree with or approve of. (Cf. 17 .) 

1134 O. E. Chron. an. ii,)o?6 Dal he nenre nia mid te 
king hi.s biother wolde lialdcn. c 1300 Ilwrelok ejou He 
swore, pat he sholde with him halde Hope ageynes stille 
and holde. 6-1383 Ciiaulfu A. G. IV. J’lol. jst 'I hi-y 
aughtc rallierc with ptie for to holde. r. 1460 Tmoneley 
Myst. (E. Ii. T, ,S.) xiv. 47 Any.. Tliat wyll not hold holly 
on me [Herod], And on in.-diowne. 1483 Cay ion Chas. Gi. 
224, I am a payiiyni, & liolde for my god Mahoiin. 1349 
CoviatOAi.E, etc. Erasm. Par. i Cor. i 'I'heiuf lose these 
scdicion.se woules, 1 holde of Apollo, I holde of Ce|dias, 1 
hold of Faule. 1377 IIanmlr Auc. Ent. Hist. IiCkj) 115 
Some them wete, tliat held witli both sitles. 1786 tr. Betk- 
ford's Vathek (1S68) 4 It was not with the oilhodnx tliat he 
iisnally held. 1837 Caelyi.f, Fr. Rev. I. i. i, These, and 
what holds of these may piay, — to Ihulvehuh, 01 whoever 
wjll he.ir thein. 1895 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 502, I don't hold 
with him buying flowers wlien his children haven’t got 
enough to eat, 

22. To mainlaiii one’s position (against an adver- 
sary) ; of a place, lo be held or occupied ; to hold 
out : cf. 41 j. 

a X132 0 . E. Chron. an 1123 r 7 So kyng held .stranglico 
hem to ^eanes. c 1303 St. Juimund 493 in E. E, /'. (1862) 
84 pe Cuuont ek of Cnnterhury a^en .seini Edmund liulde 
ffistc. X340 Hami'olf, Pr. Consc. 414.4 Alle.. pat o-gaynes 
Goddes laghe will halde. 14.. Songs <$• Carols is/A C, 
(Percy Soc.) 27 Her husbondes agens lieni diini nut 'holde. 
1523 jn Halliwell Lclt. Kings Eng. I. 279 As touching 
Berwick . . it hath ere this holden against great puissance. 
i6o6 Shaks. Ant, Cl. lu. xiii. 170 Our force by Land 
Hath Nobly held. 1640 Yorice Union Hon. 40 Beating 
downe such holds as held against him. <1x7*3 Ellwood 
Autobiog, (1765) 3 [He] betook himself to London, that City 
tlien holding for the Parliament. 

fig. 1776 Maiden Aunt 1 . 145 Do you not hold for con- 
gruity of soul m friendship, as well as love 1 


or coitrse ; to last, endure. 

czzoo Ormin 3253 Uss birrp beginnenn god to don, & 
haldenn a pseronne. 13- , Goer de L. 2419 To another town 
he went and held there. 1463 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 
514 II. 209 If the werr hold. 1373 Tusser Ilnsb. xxiii. 
(1878) 62 The housing of cattel while winter doth hold. 1611 
Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 36 Your resolution cannot hold. 
1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. vi. 132 He entred into a Treaty 
with the Czar of Muscovy, which held a long time. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 11. iii. (1840) 61 The Battle, they said, held 
two Hours. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. v. j8 
The bloom of beauty holds but a very few years. 1856 
Kane Arct. Expl. II. xxii. 219, 1 was only too glad, 
however, to see that their appetites held. *888 ‘ Flou. 
W^den j Woman's Face II. xiii. 55 The frost still held. 

b. with, compl. or extension. 

c 141^ Townelcy Plyst. xxiii. 193 A, ha ! hold still thore ! 
*S 3 S CovERDALE 2 Kings v. 9 So Naaman came . . and 
^Ide still at the dore of Eliseus hou.se. — Luke vi. 42 
Holde styll Brother, I wil jilucke y® moate out of thyiie eye. 
1599 Shaks, Much Ado 1, i, 91, 1 will hold friend-i ivitii you 
Lndy. 1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 242 ! 5 hingles 
smdom hold to be all 4 Inches broad. 1865 Kingsley 
Herein, h Hold still, horse ! 1873 Burton Hist. Scot, V. 
Ivii. ito They held at him in thi.s fashion to the very end. 
1879 Minto Defoe x. i6x Editors of journals held aloof 
from him 1890 W. C, Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxvii. 54 
Xhe weather held phenomenally silent. 

c. To be or remain valid ; lo subsist ; to be in 
force ; to apply. Also to hold good, to hold true. 

Shoreham 64 That treuthynge darf naut healde. 

Guazzos Civ. Conv. in. (1386) 127 b, My rule 
holdeth not. 1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, n. iii. 7 Doth the 
newes hold ^ good king Edwards death 7 1396 — i Hen, 
34 say’st well, and it holds well too. 1607 
f V 4 Does the Rumor hold for true, That hee’s 

so full of Gold? 1674 Playford Skill Mus.xn. 4 This Rule 
hkewise holds, if the Notes descend a second. ci68o 
Beveridge Aeiivm (1729) I. n The same reason holds good 
mso as to the sacreraent of the Lord’s supper. 17x6 Addison 
Freeholder No. 31 The Logick will hold true of him which 
IS applied to the great Judge of all the earth. 1823 McCul- 
loch Pol, Econ, I. IS It will hold good in nineteen out of 
twenty instances. 1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II, ii. 192 The 
wme reason holds with, regard to corn. 1871 Smiles 
Cltarac. 11, (1876) 33 The saying of the poet holds true in a 
large degree. 1892 H. R. Mill Realm Nat. vii. 101 This 
Jaw does not hold for gases. 

24, To continue to go, keep going, go on, move 
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on, proceed, continue, or make one’s way. Now 
esp. to hold on one's way or course. 

C14S0 Holland Howlat 945 And ilk fowle tuke the flicht 
. . Held haine to tbai- hant, and thar berbery. 1450-70 
Going yos .y Givw. 126 The heynd knight at his haist held to 
the tovne. 1576 Gascoigne Philomcne (Arb.) 114 But if 
they hold on head, And scoine to bear my yoke. 1627 J. 
Cakter Plaine .J- Compend, Expos. 124 1 1 lyeth us in hand 
to bold on our way, 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 183 He 
held pn his way from the city. 1793 Burns Wandering 
Willie, Here awa, theie awa baud awa liarne. 1850 R. G. 
Gumming Plnnfer's Life .S’. A/r. (ed. 2) 1 . 242 We pro- 
ceeded in a westerly course, and held up the lovely valley 
of Bakatla. 1889 Doyle RPiccili Clarke x.\xlv. 376 I've held 
on my cojirse when better men than you have asked me to 
veil topsails. 1891 Field 24 Oct. 633/1 Instead of holding 
to Oakhill Wood, the pack boie to the right. 1892 Ibid. 30 
Jan. 153/1 The merry chase held forward up the hill. 
t 25 . To avail, profit, be of use : in interrogative 
or negative sentences. Obs. 

C117S Lamb, Horn. 17 Hwet halt )ie wredtSe seodSan Jnis 
god abnihtin hauet ihaten? ibid. 33 Ne halt nawiht Jjat 
hcrift. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 105 po was las lond kyngles, 
wat halt yt to telle longe? £'1320 Sir Trislr. 918 What halt 
it long to sli iue ? Mi leue y take at te. c 1380 Sir 
]<'eru7nb. 1602 What halt hit muche hei-of to telle, to 
diecchen ous of our lay ? 

26. To take place, be held ; to occur, prevail. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 420 II. 60 The gayle delyveiye 

holdeth not this daye. 1593 SiiAics. Rich, II, v, ii. 52 What 
newes from Oxford? Hold those lusts & Tiiumphs? 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power Pari. i. (ed. 2) 15 The Estates and 
Pailiament generall of France . . met and held but twice in 
the yeare only. 1892 Field 19 Mar. 404/1 Stoimy weather 
again holds in north of Scotland. 

27 . (for rejl.) To restrain oneself, refrain, forbear ; 
to cease, stop, give over. Often in imper. as an 
exclamation : = Stop ! arch. 

1589 P, IvE tr. Du Bcllay's Instr. Warres 265 If a third 
doe crie hould, to the intent to parte them. 1605 Siiaks. 
illitcb. V. viii. 34 Lay on, Macduffc, And damn'd he him, 
that first cries hold, enough, a 1610 Healey Theophrastus 
(1636) 170 When he heaieth any Fidlous, he cannot hold but 
he must keepe time. 1632 Sir T. Hawkins tr. Mathicu’s 
Vnhappy Prosp. 121 She could not hold from saying this. 
1669 Sturmy Marineps Mag. vii. ig Hold fast Gunner, do 
not fire till we hail them. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) 
Rehearsal v. i. (Arb.) 117 Well, I can hold no longer, .there's 
no induring of him. 1775 Sheridan Duenna i. iv, Hold, .a 
thought has struck me ! 1818 Shelley Rosalind 297 ‘ Hold, 
hold I ’ He cried, — ‘ I tell thee 'tis her brother ! ’ 

28. In shooting : To take aim, to aim. 

Hold on, to aim directly at the game. Hold ahead, to 
aim ahead of it. 

1881 Greener Gun 485 It is a much disputed point amongst 
all who use the gun whether the shooter should ‘hold on ’ 
or ' ahead 

III. Phrases. {To h, the plough, the reins, one's 
sides, see 2 and 3 c; /d h. to bail, see 10 r. ; to h. 
good, h. true, see 23 c. To h. at Bay {sh.^ 3), to h. 
one's Bkisath, to h. a Candle to, to Have and to h., 
to h. the Field, to h. one's Guound, to h. with the 
I Like and run luith the hounds, to h. one's Jaw, to 
h. one's Nose, to h. one's Peace, to h. {in) Play, to 
h. Shokt, to h. Tack, to h, one's Tongue, etc. : 
see these words.) 

29. Hold (. .) hand. 

a. To hold one's hand : to stay or arrest one’s 
band in the act of doing something ; hence to 
refrain, forbear. 

£1460 Towneley Myst, iv. 260, 1 byd the hold thi hand. 
1535 Coverdale I Chron. xxi[i], 15 It is yuough, holde 
now thy hande. 1602 Narcissits (1893) 654 Dorastus, hold 
thy handes, for I am slaine. 1699 Dampieu Voy. II. in. 64 
Called for an Axe to cut the Mixan Shrouds . . He bad him 
hold his hand a little. 1768 Ross Helettore 30 (Jam.) She 
hads her hand. 1889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Bob I. vii. iiSSlie 
knew when to hold her hand and when to pile on all her 
strength. 

t b. To hold hand : {a) to bear a hand, to con- 
tribute help or support, co-operate, concur ; {b) to 
be on an equality with, to match (quot. 1595). Obs. 

1582-8 Hist, Tas. VI (1804) 237 The queene of England 
directit Sr. Johnne Forester, warden of the middle maiches 
..to mak sura incursiounes against the borderers on the 
syde of Scotland, and she should hald hand upoun _Hr syde 
that they should not escape butt captiuitye or punishment. 
1595 Siiaks. yolm 11. i. 494 She in beautie, education, blood, 
Holdes hand with any Princesse of the world. 1616 Rich 
Cabinet QA.), Curtesie and charitie doe commonly hold hands 
together. 1717 Wodrosu Corr. (1843) II. 218, _ I hope you’ll 
hold hand to this Histoi-y of the Sufferings, since you have 
it so much at heart. 

f c. To hold in hand : to assure (one) ; to main- 
tain {that . , To pay attention to ; to keep in 
expectation or suspense (see Hand sb. 29 c, e). Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 587/'! He holdeth me in hande that he wyll 
ryde out of towne. 1658 W. Burton Itin, Anton. 127 They 
. .who hold in hand that this Chester . . was so named from 
a Gyant the builder thereof. 

30. Hold . . head. 

a. To hold one's head high : to behave proudly 
or arrogantly, b. To hold up one's head (fig.) : to 
maintain one’s dignity, self-respect, or cheerfulness. 

IS 53 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 28 None can holde up their 
hedds, or dare shewe their faces ._. that are not thought 
honest. 1598 Siiaks. Merry W. i. iv._ 30 Do’s he not hold 
vp his head (as it were ?) and strut in his gate ? 1707 Nothis 
Treat, Humility viii. 339 The proud man holds up his head 
too high to see his way. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, H- 
58s He had never held up his head since the Chancellor had 


been diagged into the justice room in the garb of a collier. 
1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ivi. 131, I have desiied that 
they should he able to hold their heads high in the world. 

31. Hold one’s own. To maintain one’s position 
against a competitor or an opposing force of any 
kind ; to stand one’s ground. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chro7t. (1810) 71 Sir Harald. . Fulle wele 
his a wen suld hald, if he had kept his treuth. 1526 Pilgr. 
Pei'f. (W. de W. 1531) 98 Neuer saye Mea udpa. . but holde 
thyne owne. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. iv. v. 114 Now Aiax 
hold thine owne. 1720 De Foe Capt. Shigleton xvi. (1S40) 
274 Our sheet anchor held its own. 1859 Ruskin 
of Chace (1880) 1 . 194 Frightful superstitions still hold their 
own over two-thirds of the inhabited globe. 1885 Tennyson 
Charge Heavy Brigade ii, But he .. Sway’d his sabre, and 
held his own Like an Englishman there and then. 

fb. To hold good. Obs. rare. 

1632 Rowley Worn, never vext in. in Cpnin, Dodsley’s 
O. Pl.giiiC) V. 282 Does that news hold his own still, that 
our ships are. . on the Downs with such a wealthy frautage? 

32. Hold water, a. To stop a boa! by holding 
the blades of the oars flat against the boat’s way. 

a 1618 Raleigh Invent. Shipping 10 The Pomerlanders . . 
used a. kind of Boate, with the prowe at both ends, so as 
they need not to wend or hold water. 1626 Capt. Smith 
Accid. Vng. Seamen 30 To row a spell, hold- water, tiim 
the hoate 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Ddd, Pull 
the starboard oars, and hold water with the larboaid oars 1 
187s ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports ii. viii. ii. § i. 648 Holding 
water is necessary when the boat is to be suddenly stopped. 

b. To retain water, not to let water through or 
out (sense 5 ) : hence. Jig. To be sound, valid, or 
tenable ; to bear a test or examination ; to hold 
good when put to the test. 

a 1300, 138a [see B. 5]. 1535 Coverdale yer . ii. 13 Vile 
and broken pittes, that holde no water. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Gsizmau cCAlf. II. 79 This.. will not hold water 
nor doe vs that good wee thought. 1652 French Yorksh. 
Spa ii. 32 Let them produce a more rational account of any 
other opinion, that will hold water, .better than this of mine 
doth. 17SS Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 251 ‘ Brothers ’, said 
he, ' the demand of Loggerhead will not hold water '. 1889 

G. Allen Tents 0/ Shem HI. li. 251, I think these docu- 
ments will hold water. 

33. Hold wind. JVaut. To keep near the wind 
in sailing without making lee-way ; to keep well 
to windward : usually to hold a good wind. 

17S9 in A. Duncan MarinePs Chron. (1805) HI. 360 To 
lie down in the fore-part of the boat, to bring her more by 
the head, in order to make her hold a better wind. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Soitrdre au vent, to hold a 
good wind ; to claw or eat to windward. 1839 Marryat 
Pliant. Ship viii, The vessels .. could hold no wind. 1891 
Longm. Mag, Oct. 587 The Duke . . signalled to the whole 
fleet to brace round their yards and hold the wind between 
the two English divisions, 

IV. With adverbs. 

34. Hold hack. a. trans. To keep back ; to 
restrain ; to reserve from disclosure ; to retain. 

1 S 3 S Coverdale yob xxvi, 9 He holdeth back his stole, 
that it can not be sene. 1597 Shaks. 2 Plen. IV, ii. iii. 66 
Many thousand Reasons hold me backe. 1665 Dryden I nd. 
Emp. IV. i, Suie thou bear’st some charm, Or some divinity 
holds back mine arm. 1841 R. Oastler m Fleet Papers I. 
xlviii. 379 It is sinful to hold back the truth. 

b. intr, (jQtrefl.) To restrain oneself ; to refrain; 
to hesitate, 

1576 Gascoigne Pkilomene (Arb). 117 Plold backe betime, 
for feare you catch a foyle. 1844 H. H.’ Wilson Brit. 
India III. 374 Holding back when the Native Government 
was anxious to advance. 1890 Mrs. H. Wood House Halli- 
well II. vii. 162 , 1 have held back from asking you. 

36. Hold down. a. trans. To keep down {lit. 
and figl) ; to keej) under, keep in subjection, re- 
press, oppress. 

1 S 33 Bellenden Livyw. (1822) 394 The fame andrumoure 
thareof was haldin doun amang the Veanis, 1606 Marston 
Fawne iv. Wks. 1856 II. 77 The more held down, they 
swel. 1840 Marryat Poor yack xix, Confused, and holding 
down my head, i88r N. T. (R. V.).ff<7OT. i. 18 Men who 
hold down the truth in unrighteousness. 1883 Daily News 
I B’eb. s Plump English folk, not at all starved or ‘ hadden 
doon as his countrymen say. 

b. Pfiuing { U.S. and Australia). To hold down 
a claim (also absol. to hold down) ; ‘ to reside on a 
section or tract of land long enough to establish a 
claim to ownershipunderthehomesteadlaw’ {C.D.). 

1888 Harper’s PPag. July 236/1 A lone and unprotected 
female ‘holding down a claim'. 1893 Ejtg. Jllustr, Mag. 
X. 324/1 In mining slang Piibarra did not ‘ hold down and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted. 

36. Hold forth. a. h'ajts. To keep up, main- 
tain, continue, go on with. Obs. 

£1250 Ge>i. <!f Ex. 16$ Dis fifte dai held forS his fli3t. 
£ 140a Yivaine ^ Gaw. 2931 Thus thair wai forth gan thai 
hald. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 317 He held forthe 
his oppynyoun dampnable. <11547 Surrey 11. 496 
Hold fourth the way of health. 

fb. intr. To continue one’s course; to go on, 
proceed. Obs, 

c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn, 85 lohan baptist . . bicom eremite 
and hleld forS betone. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 249 Thai 
held furth soyn till Ingland. 1513 Douglas JEneis ix, vi. 
heading, Furth haldis Nysus and Eurillius baith tway. 

-J e. trans. To offer, proffer, propound, set forth, 
exhibit. ? Obs. 

1560 Bible (Genev.) Phil. ii. 16 Holding forthe [eirexovres] 
the worde of life. 1648 Eng. Way to Establ. in Harl. 
Misc, (1810) VI. 42 Npw Heaven holds forth power and 
opportunity far more liberally than ever heretofore. 1704 
Swift Mech. Operat. Spirit Misc. (1711) 277 This Animal, 
by whom I take human Nature to be most admirably held 


forth in all its Qualities. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
I. 63 A chappel . .where Mass waspublickly held forth every 
Day. 1814 Father c|)- Son ii. i, The profligacy . . that im- 
pelled you to hold forth that language to me. 

d. intr. [from Phil. ii. i 6 : see prec.] To preach ; 
to speak publicly, discourse, harangue. (Usually 
somewhat contemptuous.) 

[1694 J. Wallis Def. Chr. Sabb. ii. 27 The Phrase of 
Holdingforth was taken up by Non conformists about the 
year 1642 or 1643, as I remember , . in contiadistinction to 
the word 

1667 Dryden Maiden Queen v. i, Lord ! what a misfoitune 
it was . . that the gentleman could not hold forth to you. 
1693 'LxsTrxe.x.i. Brief Rel, (1857) III, 324 This week William 
Penn the quaker held forth at the Bull and Mouth in this 
citty. 1709 Steele Taller No. 142 ir 5 He is able to hold 
forth upon Canes longer than upon any one Subject in the 
World. i88i Mrs. G. M. Craik Sydney II. ix. 262 Netty 
was holding forth with the utmost eloquence. 1889 Doyle 
71 /. Clarke xxii. 222 Nature is a silent pieacher which holds 
forth upon week days as on Sabbaths. 

37. Hold hard,, ititr. (orig. a sporting phrase) ; 
To pull hard at the reins in order to slop the horse ; 
hence gen. to ‘ pull up ’, halt, stop. Usually in 
imper. {colloq.) 

1761 CoLMAN yealous Wife v. Wks. 1777 I. 130 (Farmer) 
Hold hard 1 hold hard ! you are all on a wrong scent. 1829 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 280 But I must ‘hold hard ’ here, 
as we say in the field. 1854 Wood Sk. lJ- Aneai. Anim. 

(1855) 407 The ‘Hold hard’ of the conductor being 
sufficient to bring them [horses] to a stop. 1862 Temple 
Bar Mag, VI. 310 Hold hard, shipmates. 

38. Hold in. a. tt'ans. To keep in, confine, 
retain ; to restrain, keep in check. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5527 Wit herd werckes Jmi [Egyptians] 
heild ]>mn in. c 1300 Proverbs of H ending x, Wis mon halt 
is wordes ynne. 1599 T. M[ourET] Silkworines 73 Trie if 
thou canst hold in an outward smile. 1611 Bible Px. xxxii. 
9 As the hoise, or as the mule.. whose mouth must he held 
m with bit and biidle. a 1745 Swit t (J.), My nag. .became 
such a lover of liberty that I could scarce hold him in. 
1888 E. Stuart foan Vellacot I. x. 192 She held in the 
ponies, so that they recognized a stiong hand. 

b. intr. To ‘ keep in ’, continue in some position 
or condition understood or indicated by conte.\l ; 
to restrain oneself, refrain, keep silence ; to ‘ keep 
in ’ with. 

£1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxi. 142 If a man..coucr Jje 
coles perolT with aschez, pat will hald in quikk a twelfmonth. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, 11. i. 85 Such as can holde in. 
1641 Traff TIteol. Theol. 229 To hold in with Princes and 
great ones. *702 Lond. Gas. No. 3838/1 [He] held in pretty 
near the French Town of Basse-Terre. 1849 J, A. Carlyle 
tr. Dante's Inferno 268 Alichino held in no longer, and in 
opposition to the others said [etc.]. 

30. Hold off. a. trans. To keep off, away, or 
at a distance ; to put off, delay. 

£1420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 98 An bier hll, that wynd that 
wold offende Let holde of. 1580 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 3B7 
Thou boldest me off with many delayes. i6oz Shaks. 
Hant. I. iv. 80 Hold off your hand. 1628 Earle Microcosm. 
(Arb.) 87 A meere Complementall Man is one to be held off 
still at the same distance you are now. 1725 Pofe Let. to 
Swift 10 Dec., Absence does but hold off a Friend, to make 
one see him the more truly. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 
Hold off, the keeping the hove-in part of a cable or hawser 
clear of the capstan. 

b. intr. To keep oneself or remain off, away, or 
at a distance ; to refrain from action ; to delay. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 302 If you loue me hold not off. 
1790 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 133 Holding off, there- 
fore, nearly three months. 1861 Temple Bar Mag. I. 339 
The only person who at all held off fiom joining. 1887 
Spectator i Oct. tsoi The storm may hold off. i8gi 
Longm. Mag. Oct. 592 The galleons, .had been observed to 
hold off. 1893 Field 15 Apr. 555/1 The rain ‘ holds off’. 

c. nonce-use as adi. {hold-off'). Given to holding 
off; distant. 

1893 Stevenson Catriona 286, I saw I must be extremely 
hold-off in my relations. 

40. Hold. on. a. trans. To keep (something) 
on; to retain in its place on something. 

a 1529 Skelton Agst, Gamesclie Wks. 1843 I. 118 Why 
holde ye on yer cap, syr, then ? 1711 Hearne Collect. 
(O. H. S.) III. 106 Henry ’FIIB''’® Charter to Stephen 
Tucker for holding on his Hat befoie the King, Mod. 
1 can't keep on a bicycle unless somebody holds me on. 

j'b. To continue, keep up, carry on. Obs. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiv. 44 Hald on thy intent. 
1656 Bp. Hall Occas. Medit. (1851) 70 Thus bountiful 
house-keepers hold on their set ordinary piovision. 1757 
Mrs. Griffith Lett. Henry <5- Frances {rffp) II. 68, I. .am 
pleased to find that you still hold on a correspondence with 
her. £1800 R. Cumberland yohn de Lancaster I. 
150 In order to hold it [the harangue] on. 

c. intr. To keep one’s hold or grasp on some- 
thing ; to cling on ; also Jig. 

1830 N. 9 . Wheaton yrtil. 508 The rolling and tossing 
of the ship oblige us to ‘ hold on ’. i86i Temple Bar Mag. 
III. 509, I found myself holding on to a piece of plank. 
1877 Spurgeon Serm. XXIII. 361 As though he held on 
by his teeth. 

d. To maintain a course of action or movement ; 
to keep on, continue, go on (rarely rejl.). ^ 

<£1225 Leg. Hath, 434 He heold on to herien his hea'Sene 
maumez. 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
6s Forthaim that first began and langest haldis on. 1513 
Douglas xi. iii. 41 Now haldis on. 1630 Sanderson 
Serm. II. 264 If we hold on as we do, in pampering every 
man his own flesh. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 633 But still I see 
the tenor of Mans woe Holds on the same. 1725 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 17 The gale held still on. a 1822 
Shelley There is no work 7 0 Man ! hold thee on in 
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courage of soul. 1889 Froude 2 Chiefs D-unhoy xv. 218 He 
held on till they Were less than a mile apart. 

e. itnper. Stop ! wait ! [colloq.) Cf. 27, 37. 

i86o Bartlett Diet. Ainer. 198 ‘Hold on a minute’, 

originally a sea phrase. 1867 Smvth Sailor's IVord-bk., 
Hold o/i a minute, wait or stop. 1883 Brcad-lViniters 62 
‘Hold on’, he burst out; ‘Don’t talk to me that way.. 
I can’t stand it ’. 

f. In shooting ; see 28. 

41 . Hold out. a. trans. To stretch forth, ex- 
tend (the hand or other limb, or something held 
in the hand). 

IS 3 S CovERDALB Esther iv. ir Excepte the kynge holde 
out the golden cepter vnto him. 1599 Siiaks. Hen. H, ir. 
i. 8, I dale not fight, but I will winke and holde out mine 
yron. 1761 Steune Tr. Shandy III. xlii, We want a cava- 
lier, said she, holding out both her hands, as if to ofler 
them. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair v, ‘ Hold out your hand, 
Sir 1 ’ Down, came the stump with a heavy thump on the 
child's hand.' 1879 M'^Carthy Donna Qnix. .xxxii, Thi ow- 
ing away the pitiful olive-branch of peace he had been pre- 
tending to hold out. 

fb. To exhibit; to hold ttp (44c). Obs. 

tdi^ PuucHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 160 They hold out to us 
the light of Sciipture, themselves walking in daiknes.se. 
1799 Mrs. Jane West Tale 0/ Times III. 131 She felt the 
cruelty of thus holding her out to general ridicule. 

e. Jig. To offer, proffer, present. 

a 1637 B. JoNsoN (J.), Fortune holds out these to you, as 
rewards. 1796 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 77 The French, .held 
out language promissory of equitable conditions. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 615 Hopes weie held out to 
him that his life would be spaied. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. 
Eug.fr. 1689. 46 The inducement held out was the wonder- 
ful profits to be won. 

d. To represent. 

1829 Sir J. Parke in Barnew. & Cressw. Ref X. 140 The 
defendant had held himself out to he a partner . . to the 
plaintiff. 1878 Sir N. Bindley Partnership (ed. 4) i. i, § 2. 
49 A person may hold himself out or permit himself to be 
held out as a partner, and yet conceal his name. 

e. To keep out, exclude, rare. InCai-iis: 
see Hold-otit. 


1583 STUBGES. 4 I«rtI. Abus. II. (1882) 37 Almost none of 
their leather will holde out water. 1592 Shaks. Rom. ^ 
Jnl. u. ii. 67 Stony limits cannot hold Loue out. 1628 
Rutherford Leti.^ (1862) I. 43 As an enemy holden out at 
the posts of our city. 1890 Ln. Lvtton Ring Amasis \i\. 
1+7 He got [the boat] afloat, and found that it would hold 
out the water. 1894 [see Hold-out]. 

f. To keep up, continue or maintain to the end. 
IS 93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. vi. 24 No way to flye, nor 
strength to hold out flight. 1599 Porter Angry IVom, 
AUngd. in Had. Dodslsy VII. 338 ’Tis not time of night to 
hold out chat With such a scold as thou art. i6i8 Bolton 
Elorus 330 Stiffer in holding out a rebellion. 1893 Eield 
n Mar. 3S4/3 I^ke way he holds hi.s stroke out is very good. 
+ g. To bear or sustain to the end. Obs. 

1 S 9 S Shaks. yohn iv. iit. 156 Now happy he, whose cloake 
and center can Hold out this tempest. 1736 Lediard Life 
Marlborough II. 436 The Place was ill-provided to hold 
out a Siege. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. II. 211. 

h. To occupy or defend to the end (against an 
adversary). 

1769 Goldsm. Rom, Hist. (1786) II. 13 He had. . conceived 
a resolution of holding out the town. i8z6 Scott Woodst. 
ii, I will hold out the old house, and it will not he the first 
tune 1 have held it against ten times the strength. 1879 
Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. iv. xxxlii. 359 The burghers, .who 
had held out the city were put to death. 

i. With obj. clause ; To maintain, rare. 

1848 Thackeray V un. Fair xiii, Holding out that the 
lady was a Duchess. 

J. intr. To maintain resistance, remain un- 
subdued ; to continue, endure, persist, last. (Also 
formerly f hold it out in same sense.) 

1585 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xix. 23 In 
dsbpaire of succourj and not ablo to holde out any longer. 
*S 9 S Shaks. John v. i. 30 All Kent hath yeelded : nothing 
there holds out But Douer Castle. 1680 Rochester 

(1692) 150 He was not able to hold out long in discourse. 
1707 Watts Hymns 1. Lxxxviit. i. And while the lamp holds 
out to burn The vilest sinner may return. 1728 Newton 
Chronol. Amended iv. 307 Babylon held out, and the next 
year was taken. 1802 H. Martin Helen ofGlenross IV. 32 
Miss Wansbro is so robust, she holds out to dance with all 
who ask her. 1802 Med. Jml. VIII. 212 Her constitution, 
shattered by the frequent attacks it endured, could not long 
hold out. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xU. Ill, 234 By no aft 
could the provisions, .be made to hold out two days more 
1598 Shaks. Merry W. iv. ii, 141 Well said Brazon-face, 
hold It out. 1713 Addison Cato ii. iii, We ought to hold it 
*764 Garrick in Caiman’s Posth. 
Lett. (1820) 253, I cannot hold it out so long. 

fk. To preach: = hold forth (36 d). Obs. rare. 
1689 Wood Life 28 Feb. III. 299 His old dancing school. , 
they have made a preaching place. Mr. Cornish holds out. 

Kolcl over. a. tnir. (faw) To remain in 
occupation or in office beyond the tegular term. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Gewi. Eng. i. Ixii. (1739) 125 If the 
Lord fad, he loses his Tenure, and the Tenant might 
thenceforth disclaim, and hold over for ever. x88o A. 
jjROWN I^ew L(vw Diet, (ed. a), Holdhtg ovev^ this is the 
phrase commonly used to denote that a tenant remains ia 
possession of lands or houses after the determination of his 
term therein. 

b. trans. To retain or reserve till a later time ; to 
keep for future consideration or action ; to postpone, 
losa DiciffiNS Bleak Hatise xxviii, I will hold the matter 
"i*?, w any reasonable time. 1861 Temple 
par Ma^ ill. 321 Comes down a telegraphic message 
w us to hold o^r all our warrants against him, i86s 
Dickens A^t. Fr, i. yii, You needn't be afraid of my 
disposing of you. I’ll hold you over. That’s a promise. 


188s Manch. E.xani, 8 July s/i The Sixpenny Telegrams 
Bill is to be held over till next year. i8gi lllustr. Land. 
Hews 10 Jan. 54/1 Not to sell any sealskins . . but to hold 
them over till next winter. 

43 . Hold togfether. a. Iraus. To keep logethcr, 
relain in union or connexion, lit. and ftg. 

a I22S Leg. Hath. 2268 Poipliire & alle liise heoklen ham 
togederes. 1373 J. Sanford Honrs Recreat. Kp. Ded. 
(1576) Avijb, Her Giace, who is tlie best knot in this 
Garden, that holdeth Englishmen together. 1613 I’urciias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 433 Two men . . held the ends together, 
1784 CowuER Task II. 687 The sacred band That holds mmi- 
kincl together. 1830 Lyei.l -itid Visit U.S. II. 171 'i’lie 
loots also of trees, .weie very effective formerly in holding 
the soil logelher. 

b. iutr. To continue in nuioii or connexion ; to 
remain entire ; to cohere, lit. and fig. 

c 13^0 Amis ij- Amil. 151 That thai schuld frely fond. To 
iiold togider at cueri nede. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 55 
Hushondrie and he holden to-gedere. 1S33 IIeywood Johan 
<5- Tyb Biv, The payle .. is so rotten and oldc. That it wyll 
not skant together holde. 1691 WoodH/A. Oxoh. II. 494 
It was then commonly jeported that if they hung him. In’s 
body would not hold together because of its lottenncss. 1861 
Temple Bar Mag. HI. 509 There was hope that the ship 
would hold together, 

44 . Holdup, a. To keep raised or erect, 

keep from falling, snpjiorl, sustain. ( To hold up 
one's head ; see 30 b.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 455 3 our ry^t honden holdel> vp to 
God .. And byhotejj hym to be stable. 1453 E. Clhre in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 5 Then he hild up his hands and lhankid 
God therof. 1338 'rnAiiicRON Ansto. Priv. Papist B iij (D.), 
I yield vnto you this noble viclorie, and hold vp myhandes. 
1631 Cleveland Poems 45 Who name but Charles, he 
comes aloft for him. But holds up his Malignant leg at 
Pyin. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 97 Four gieat 
pillais of Jasper .. hold up the back of this altar. 1834 
Jml. R. Agric. Soc. X'V. 1. 49 The river .. is held up in 
levels by 34 locks. 1894 Daily News 26 May 2/5 Four men 
. . ordering the President . . and the clerks to hold up their 
hands under threats of death, seized a sum of 2,500 dollars, 
ta. fg. To support, sustain, maintain, keep up. 
c 1290 Bcket 229 in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 113 Swyi>e wel bi-gan 
his Ercedekne holi churche bi-lede. And stifliche lieold op 
hire ri3te. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 6 To holde vp & 
meyntene }>e poyntes. e 1463 Poston Lett. No. 53G II. 254 
How that ever ye do, hold up your manship. 1590 Shaks. 
Mids. N. lit. ii. 239 ’Winke each at other, hold the sweete 
iest vp. 1667 Pei'ys Diary 28 Jan., He tells me gold holds 
up its price still. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. Eng. fr. 1689. 147 
Austria, whose arms alone held up the petty despots. 

c. To offer or present to notice; to exhibit, dis- 
play ; to present in a particular aspect ; to put 
up as a candidate (quot. 1813). 

160Z Shaks. Ham. m. ii. 24 To hold as ’twer the Mirrour 
vp to Nature. 1611 — Wint. T. iv. iv. 567 Wliat colour for 
my Visitation, shall I Hold vp before him? »8o8 Mrs. 
Inchdald in Brit. Theatre XIV. 4 To hold up to detesta- 
tion vices, now no longer to he tolerated. 1813 W. Irving 
in Life (tr Lett, (1864) I. 293 William was held up for Con- 
gress, and . . lost his election, i860 Temple Bar Mag. I, 30 
Bacon . . has been held up to opprobrium. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
30 Apr. 497/1 [He] held up the Government. , to hatred and 
contempt. 

d. To let alone, resign, give up (quot. 1529) ; to 
keep back, -withhold ; in Cards, to keep in one’s 
hand, refrain from playing. 

a 1329 Skelton Bowge ofCourte 250 Holde vp the helnie, 
loke vp, and lete_ God stere. 1335 Coverdale i Esdras v. 
72 The Heithen in the londe. .helde vp the buyldinge fVoin 
them. _ 1807 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 70 We. .hold it 
up until we know the result of the instructions of February 
the 3rd. 1879 Cavendish ’ Card Ess. in You may make a 
trump by holding up. Ibid, 198 Prone to hold up ace, knave. 

e. ifJ.Si) To stop by force and rob on the high- 
way. (From the robbers’ practice of commanding 
their victims to hold up their hands on pain of being 
shot ; = Australian to stick upi) 

1887 A. A. Hayes Jesuit’s Ring22Z Any man could hold 
up a wagon. 1894 Times 22 Oct. 5/4 At noon yesterday 
four unmasked men ‘held up’ a Texas Pacific train near 
that place. 

f. intr. (for reJT) To keep up, not to fall; usually 
addressed to a horse. 


i860 Whyte Melville Holmby House xviii. 266 ‘Hob 
up 1 ’ exclaimed Humphrey, as the sorrel cleared a higl 
wall, with a drop into a sandy lane. 1890 Doyle Firn 
Girdledone xxxlii. 264 ‘ Hold up, will ye ! ’ The last remarl 
was addressed to the horse, which had stumbled. 

g. To maintain one’s position or state ; to endure 
hold out ; in Htmiing, to keep tip the pace. 

1382 N 'T. (Rhem.) Acts iv. annot.. Let no Catholike mat 
be scandalized that this heresie holdeth vp for a time 
a 1^4 Tillotson (J.), Some few stout and obstinate minds 
which, -without the assistance of philosophy, could havi 
held, up pr^ty well of themselves. 1708 Ocklf.y Saracen. 
(1848) zig Hie Saracens ., made shift to hold up till nigh 
parted them. 1^4 Tennyson Aylmer's R". 733 ‘ O pray Got 
that he hold up , she thought, ‘ Or surely I shall shame my 
self and him , x8B8 Mrs. Notley P<nvcr of Hand I, xii 
144 If this wind holds up. .-we shall catch the coast . . in sij 
hours. i8pa 23^ July 124/1 Having arrived at tin 

starting point. .Prince is told to * hold up *— an order whicl 
he obeys with alacrity. 

li. To give in, submit, surrender (o^j.) ; to died 
oneself, refrain, ‘ pull up’ fU.S. colloq.'). 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. tx. 195 How lanj 
mair lyfe was in, tha neuer held vp. 1843 Maury in Mr* 
Corbin Life (1888) 46 The doctor sai“l wa^KoS 
myself wi th over-much head-work, and. .1 have had to hoh 
up somewhat. 1879 Howblus L, Aroostook {s882) I.xii. 17c 
I see your difficulty plainly enough, and I think you’n 
quite right in proposing to hold np. 


i. To keep from raining (wbcii there is allncatcii- 
ing of rain) ; larcly, to cease raining, dear up. 
(Said of the weather, the clay ; also of the rain.) 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits .5- Divcls 213 They 111. ly 
then cause it to hold vp, when it should laine, and l<j laiiie, 
when it .sliould liold vp. 1700 .S. Slwai.l Diary 17 May 
(1879) II. 14 It lains hard. Holds iq) about 5 ji.m. 1798 
Jane Au.sii-.n Horthang. Abb, (1853) I. .\i. 6j I’erliaps. .it 
[the weatlieij may hokl up. 1848 Tiiac.ki ray Van. Fair 
xxxiv. i8pi P'ietd 21 Nov. 791/2 The day held iiji vvondei- 
fully, in spite of lowering clouds. 

ITold, sb.^ Forms ; i Rcald, 1--3 (-t~S iwrth.) 
Ixald, 4-7 holde, 3- hold ; al.so 4-5 north, haldo, 
4- .Sf. and north, hauld, 6-7 hould(o, 9 Sc. 
hand, c//( 77. hod. See also IIonT [f. ; 

OE. had heald in senses i and 7, but in otliei 
senses the word is only ME. or later.] 

I. The action or fact of holtling. 

1 1 . The action or fact of having in charge, keep- 
ing, guarding, possessing, etc. ; kecjiiiig, oeciqiti- 
tion, possession ; defence, protection, uile. OAs. 

aixooO. K. ChroH. an. 1036 Gecurori Ilaiokl in healik’S 
ealle.s Engla landes. c 1200 Ohmin 5026 Forr all )>iii lielljie 
& all ()in hakl Iss nppo Godess aie. c 1375 .Sc. Leg. Saints, 
/’t;/7V«73oHc 3akle pc siryiit, of god in-to ))e halde. C14S0 
St. Cuthbert (Sin tees) 68 All’ yreland revvtnc was in hy, 
halde. 1487 Ait 4 lien. VII, c. 16 Many Dwelliiig-iilait-s 
..have of late time been used 10 he taken in one Alan’s 
Hold and Hands. 1534 Wiiuinion TitUyes Opii.es i. (15 pi) 
10 Priiiate by n.-iture be no thyiige.s, but eytlier by oldc 
occiipyengc and holde. .or els that lie got by victorye. 1586 
D. Rowland tx. Lazar, dc Tonnes (1672) U viij ii,Tliey .gave 
me the hold and posse.ssion of the Hermitage. 

b. Tenure, Cf. Copyhold, Fuheiiold, etc. 

a 1643 Hauington Surv. Wore. In Wore. Hist. Soc. J’toc. 
II. iSs For t'hy.s pari.she .. was as they .saye of St. I’eter'.s 
hoiikle. 1774 T. West Antiq. P'umcss (1805) 132 h'or llie 
fyns and customs of the hold, as well of the said coppyhoklei s 
as of the customary tenants. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘ He 
has his land under a good hod ’, on easy term.s. 

2 . The action or an act of keeping in liand, or 
grasping by some physical means ; grasp : csii. in 
to catch, get, lay, lose, seize, lake hold (sec also 
these verbs). Also, an opportunity of holding, 
sometimes almost concr., something to hold by, 
(The main current sense.) 

a 1300 Cursor M. 24451 To climb liad i n.a bald. rti3So 
Childh. Jesus 652 He lolde, How Jesues pichcr with outeii 
holde Hangude on Jie sonne bem. « 1400-30 Alc.vandcr 
1440 And qua sa leddirs had nane . . Wald gett )>am halil 
with hair hend & on-loft clynie. 1537, etc. [see CAreii v. 45]. 
1585 T. Washing’ion tr, Nicholay's Voy. ni. x. 86 Wrestler.s 
..annointecl with oyle . . to the intent to give or to take tlie 
les.se hold the one of the other. 1603 Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 73 
Let go thy hold. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 32 Like 
men drowning, that get hold on every twig. 1633 ’Walton 
Aftgler il 53 Leather-mouth’d fishes, of which a hook doe.s 
scarce ever lose bis hold. H1684 Leighton Comm. 1 Pet. 
ii. 1 As the stepping of children when they begin to go by 
hold. 1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 157 The oflicor.s 
. . were laid hold on. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 239 note, 
Every force exerted to drive the wad out.. tends to make 
it take the stronger hold. 1816 Scott Aniiq. vii, Take baud 
o’ my arm, my winsome leddy 1 1843 Carlyle Past >[• Pr. 11. 
xvi, The.. band .. .suddenly quits hold. 1871 L. STErnEN 
Playgr. Europe iv. (1894) 103 The hold was generally film 
when the fissures were not filled with ice. 

b. in Wrestling and Boxing. In holds, at grips. 
1713 Sir T. Parkyns Cornish-Hugg Wrestler (1727) 14 
A thorough-pac’d Wrestler, Perfect and Quick, in breaking 
and taking all Holds. Ibid. 43 Hand-Hold. Ibid. 46 Collar 
Hold. Ibid. 50 Under-Hold. Ibid. 56 Upper-Hold. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rnr. Sports (ed. 3) § 463 Some advantage 
. . such as catching his heel, mending his hold. 1891 Sports- 
man 8 July 6/3 Then they closed again, and were still in 
holds when time was called. 

3 . fig. A grasp which is not physical, 

a xjfoo Cursor M. 9350 It tok neuerm herherteshald. 1326 
Ptlgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 241 How lylell hold or biiiety 
man hath by them. 1331 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 10 b, That 
constante holde of any_ thing whiche is in the mynde. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 347 Tarry lew. The Law liath yet 
another hold on you. a 1628 Preston Effect. Faith (1631) 
134 They are small things of no hold. 1667 Milton P. L. 
X. 406 On your joynt vigor now My hold of this new King- 
dom all depends. 1723 N. Robinson Th. Physick 292 When 
the Disease has taken any Hold of the Patient. 1829 
Lytton Devereux i. iv. The Abbe had obtained a wondei^ 
fill hold over Aubrey, 1865 Kingsley Hereto, xvii, It was 
there where he could most easily keep his hold on the 
country,^ 1894 J. T. Fowler Adamnan Introd. 17 'Their 
old roligion had no great hold on the common people, 
b. Naut. (See quots.) 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine, Hold, in navigation, is 
generally understood to signify a particular situation of the 
ship with regard to the shore . , Keep a good hold of tlie 
land, .implying to keep near, or in sight of the land. 1846 
Young & Brisbane Nant. Diet. 177 Keep a good hold of 
the land, to keep as near it as can be done with safety. 

_ 4 . Confinement, custody, imprisonment. Chiefly 
in phr. in hold (f in holds, at, to hold), arch, 
a Cursor M.T')320r-T pai. .bad )?am do him up at bald, 

I . prisun state, c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
120 Maid at jje last kyng Steuen scho toke, & led him to 
Bristow, & did him J>er in hold. 1382 Wyclif Acts xxii. 4 
Byndinge to gidere and drawinge into holdis men and 
wymmen. c 1400 Melayne 583 We were taken in to holde. 
c 1311 xst Eng, Bk. Anier- (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 They hadde 
put in prysone or in holde the great kynge. 1377-87 Holin- 
shed Chron. III. 1225/1 The said Storie hauing beene a 
while deteined in prison, at the last . . brake foorth of hold. 
1638 Bramhall Consecr. Bps, v. 129 Father Oldcorne being 
111 hold for the powder treason. 1879 Sala in Haily Tel. 26 
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June, Where car-cropt Prynne and Bast wick., lay in cruel 
hold for daring to assert the liberty of free writing. 

5 . Retention ; restraint. Ois. 

_ aizzs Ancr. R. 74 per is mest neod hold hwon be tunge 
is 0 rune, c 1430 Syr. Gener. 9240 There was noo hold but 
to go. 1308 Kennedie Flyiing w. Dwihar 491 Na hald 
Ag.ayn, na hoo is at thy hips. 1680 H. yLoKS, Apocal. Apoc. 
22s And this is a good hold to the Church from relapsing 
into Heathenism again. 

f 6. Contention, slntggle, pulling opposite ways ; » 
opposition, resistance ; chiefly in hard hold, strong 
or tough struggle. Ohs. 

1323 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. 1 . 220 Sithens the begyn- 
nyng of the Parliainente there hathe bene the grettiste and 
soieste hold in the lower Pious for the payemente of ij'. of 
the li. that ever was sene., in any parliamente. 1363 
Jewel Repl, Harding (i6ii) 273 As touching Plato, it 
.seeineth there was hard hold, when a Naturall Philosopher 
must stand foorth, to prooue Christs Mysteries. 1377-87 
IIoLlN.siiED Citron. (1S07-8) 11 . 331 There was hard hold 
about it in that court. 1380 Lylv Enphues (Arb.) 422 
Great holde there hath becne who shoulde proue his loue 
best. 1600 Holland Livy xlii. xxiii. 1128. 1618 Bolton 
Rlorus It. xvii. (1636) 145 But the hardest hold of all was 
with the Lucitanians and Numantines. 1634 E. Johnson 
IVond. norkg. Provid. 106 Great hold and keepe there was 
about choice of Magistrates this yeare. 

II. concr. That which holds or is held, 
t?. That which holds up or supports; a sup- 
port, a defence. Obs. 

1042 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 73 Wit synd iSisra landa 
bald and mund into Sam halgan mynstre Sa hwile 3 e unker 
lif biS. m3oo Cursor M. 23929 (Cott.) Leuedi..l)at cs nu 
mi hope be pan mi hald, Ogain hat breni pat es sa bald 1 
c 1340 Ibid. 24095 (Fairf.) Allane he was my hope & halde. 

t 8. Property held ; a possession, holding ; spec. 
a tenement. Cf. Copyhold, Fbeeiiold, House- 
hold, Leasehold, etc. Obs. 

C1230 Gen. .S' Ex. 1772 Yuel ist hi-to5en Min .swine a- 
huteii 3 in hol 3 e dromon. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 
7016 How he hadde lore a ryche holde, And for auaryce he 
hyt solde. f 1300 in Arnolde Chron. Index (1811) 2 That 
of ther londes and holdes they haue right. 1533-4 Act 23 
Hen, VllI, c. 13 § 14 No maner person.. shal receiue or 
take in ferme..aboue the numbre of two suche holdes or 
tenomentes. 1581 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 35. 
c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon x. iij I am the lands-lord, Keeper, 
of thy holds. By copy all thy living lies in me. 

9. A place of refuge, shelter, or temporary abode ; 
a lurking-place (of animals). 

c 1203 Lay. 3S61 Buten wuhlc wraecche swa ewie cuahte 
to holde. c X320 Sir Tristr. 2807 pe geaunt hem gan lede, 
Til he fond an hald. ^1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 763C 
At Jarow .stode walles aide, Whare some tyme was an 
abbot halde. 1313 Douglas JEneis viii. vi. 53 The aucto- 
ritie of god Apollyne, Hes me constrenyt to duell in this 
hald. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. nr. iii. ao And often , . shall we 
finde The sharded-Beetle, in a safer hold Then is the full- 
wing'd Eagle. 1688 R. IAoime. Armoury n. 134/2 A Boaie 
. .when Lodged. .Coucheth in his Den or Hold. X787 Best 
Angling (ed. 2) 37 His hold is usually under the roots of 
trees, and in hollow banks in the deepest parts of river.s. 
1813 Scott Guy II. xii, Now they’re out of house and hauld, 
1867 F. Francis Angling iv. (i88o) 104 Reed or rush beds, 

. . all of which are favourite holds. 

10. A fortified place of defence ; a fort or fort- 
ress ; a Stronghold, arch. 

01300 Cursor M. 17342 pal ledd loseph..To prisun in 
a stalworth hald & Trin, a strong holde], C1330 

R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 12773 po wode pey tok, 
pat was bitwixt hem & Arthures hold. C1400 Destr. 
Troy 9712 All his stld to distroy, and his stith holdis. 
1461 Easton Lett. No. 416 II. 52 All the castelles and 
holdes in.. Wales ar gyfen and yelden up into the Kynges 
hand. XS32 Act 3 .li' fi Edw. VI, c. 11 § 3 Castles, Fort- 
resses, Fortilesses or Holds. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Intell. 

V. (1628) 128 In seruice in the held, and in Givrrisons in the 
holdes. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 291 He. .did seemingly 
plot with them.. to have the Tower, Windsore Castle, and 
other Holds delivered to them. x8oo Stuart in Owen 
Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 372 When defeated there, it may 
be necessary to retire to the interior holds. 1848 Lytton 
Harold vii. i, A rude fortress.. out of the wrecks of some 
greater Roman hold. 

11. .Something which is laid hold of, or by or 
with which anything is grasped or laid hold of. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man iv. S3 [The muscle] inserted 
by the stay of sinewy holdes, to all the ribbes. 1593 Siiaks. 
^ohn in. iv. 138 He that stands vpon a slipp’ry place, 
Makes nice of no vilde hold to stay him vp. 1663 J. Spen- 
cer Prodigies (1663) 366 To conclude it a falling Cause 
which catcheth at such weak and unfaithful holds. 1848 
MarryatXxA Savage xxxvi. Sharks, .forming a semi-circle 
round me, watched with upturned eyes, .the snapping of the 
frail hold that supported me upon the rock. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss . , Hod, a handle. ‘ A cannle-hod ’, a candle-stick. 

b. A thing that holds something ; as, a mortise, 
a lock in a river, a receptacle, etc. 

1317 Torkington Pilgr. (1884)43 The very hold or morteys 
hevyn [=hewn] owt of the stone Rooke wherin the Crosse 
stode. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. ix. § 46. 234 Locks, or Holds 
for water, made to let down flashes. 1883 Manch. Exam. 

IS May 5/7 The first-class compartments are converted into 
‘ boots ■ or holds only fit as receptacles for luggage. 

1 12. Mus. The sign now called a pause. Obs. 
1674 Playfokd Shill Mus. i. xi. 36 A Hold, .is placed 
over tlie Note which the Author intends^ should he held to 
a longer Measure than the Note contains. 1876 Rainer 
& Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Bold, an old English 
name for the sign of a pause rri . 

13. A prison-cell : =-Hole sb. 2 b. 

17x7 Hist. Press-Yard 7, I was conducted to the door 
leading out of the lodge into the Condemn’d Hold. _ ^7*8 
Gay Begg. Op, ii. x. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities 11. i, You 
were put into a species of Condemned Hold at the back. 


Hold (hJuld), sb.^ Also 7 holt, hould, howld. 
[Corruption of earlier Hold, Hole, prob. by asso- 
ciation with Hold Cf. also MDu. and Du. 
hoi {a 1 500 ) in same sense.] 

The interior cavity in a ship or vessel below the 
deck (or lower deck), where the cargo is stowed. 

[1470-1308 see Holl sb. 2. 1483-1882 see Hole sb. 6.] 
1391 Raleigh Last Fight Rev. (Arb.) 22 That the shippe 
had sixe foote water in hold. 1394 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 
73 As a man falls in a shippe from the oreloope into the 
hold. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 11. iv. 70 You haue not seene 
a Hulke better stufft in the Hold. /ii6i8 Raleigh Royal 
Navy 25 If many had not been stricken downe into Holt 
in many voyages. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. ii. 12 
The Cooke-roome . . may bee placed . . in the Hould. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), The Honi)ld\x‘jc& hold\ of a Ship, the Room 
between the Keilson and lower Decks. 1726 Shelvocke 
Voy. round World 2 That I might have room to strilce 
down some of my guns into the Hold. 1819 Byron Juan 
II. xlii, Again blew A gale, and in the fore and after hold 
Water appear’d. 

b. Comb, hold-beam, -stanchion (see quots. 
1867) ; hold-book, a book containing an account 
of the cargo of a vessel ; hold-stringer, a stringer 
or shelf-piece for receiving the end of a hold- beam. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 67/1 The hold-beams had 
shrunk so considerably, that where there was room before 
to stand nearly upright, you could now only crawl on hands 
and knees. 1803 W. Ramsay in Naval Chron. IX. 269 
That a hold-book be kept to ascertain the stowage. 1867 
Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Hold-beams, the lowest lange 
of beams in a merchantman. In a man-of-war they support 
the orlop-deck. Ibid., Hold-stanchions, those which sup- 
port the hold-beams amidships, and rest on the kelson. 1869 
Sir E, Reed Shipbnild. viii. 158 The heels of the stanchions 
are formed differently in different ships . . to connect them 
with the keelsons or_ hold-stringers. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archil. 118 Hold stringers sometimes consist of plates and 
angle-irons, and at others, of angle-irons only. 

Hold, sh.^ Now only Hist, [a. ON. hgldr 
(in early MSS. haulSr, haul})^, identified by Bngge 
with OE. hxleti, Ger. held, in Norse law ‘ a kind 
of higher yeoman, the owner of allodial land’, 
poet, a ‘ man ’.] In OE. times, the title of an 
officer of high rank in the Danelaw, corresponding 
to the High Reeve amongst the English. 

fgio 0 . E. Chron. an. 003 On fSara Deniscena healfe 
wearS ofslmgen. .Ysopa hofd & Oscytel hold, ciooo Wer- 
gilds c. 2 § 4 in Schmid Gesetze 396 Holdes and cyninges 
heah-gerefan .iiit. Jjusend brymsa. 1614 Selden Titles 
Hon. 225 Archbishops, Eorles, Bishops, Ealdormen, 
Holdes, Hehgerefas, Messethegnes, and Werldthegnes. 
1717 Blount's Law Diet. (ed. 3), Holdes, Bailiffs of a Town 
or City. 1872 E, W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 177 In later 
times, the Eoil and Hold seem to have answered amongst 
the Danish population of Northumbria, to the Ealderman 
and Heali-gerefa amongst the Angles. 

+ Hold, sb.^ Obs. [OE. hold, cogn. with ON. 
hold (Ua. htild^ Svc. htiil), flesh.] A carcase, dead 
body, corpse. 

c 1000 Ags. Gasp. Matt. xxiv. 28 Swa hwair swa hold by' 5 , 
bseder beoS earnas gegaderude. ii .. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
351/24 [Cad]auer, lie, hoId_. c 1200 Trin, Coll. Horn, 
183 Awellewei hu fule hold bat ich auere was to \>e iteied. 

t Hold, holde, sb.^ Obs. [f. Hold a . ; OE. 
had hpldo in the same sense = OS., OHG, htldl, 
Ger. huld, n. of quality from Hold a.] Allegiance, 
fidelity. 

X3. . IC. Alls. 2912 Alle. .swore heom holde, and lewte. 
tHold, a. Obs, Also 3 beold, 4 boild, huld, 
old. [OE. hold = OFris., OS. hold (MDu. hotel, 
hotid-, Du. hoti), OHG. holt (MHG. holt, hold-, 
Ger. hold), ON. hollr (Da., Sw. huld), Goth. 
hulps, favourably inclined, gracious, merciful : cf. 
Goth, wilja-haljtei benevolence, and *hiipan to be 
inclined ; prob. f. same root as Hibld v.] 

1. Gracious, kind, friendly. 

Beowulf (Z.) 267 purh holdne hige. F893 K. tElfred 
Oros. vi. xii, He wearS cristnum monnum, .swi(je hold. 
a 1173 Cott. Horn. 231 To underjeite wa an alle liis cyne 
rice him were frend o 3 er fend, hold o 3 er_fa. c 1230 Gett. 
^ Ex, 1389 For kindes luue he was hire hold, a X300 
Cursor M, 13264 Leche to bam was he ful hold [Gdtt. hoild] 
He asked noper siluer ne gold, c 1473 Partenay 2146 And 
of Ausoys the noble kyng hold. 

2. Loyal, faithful, true. a. Of persons. 

a 1000 Oaths c. i in Schmid Gesetze 404 Ic wille beon N. 
hold and getriwe. ciooo tElfric Hoin. II, 552 Donne 
biS se holda 3 eow_a geset ofer manegum godum. c izoo 
Ormin 10174 To winnenn ahhte to be king, To heon himm 
holde & trowwe. C1273 Duty Christ 20 in O. E. Misc, 
141 He is vre heste king, we ouhte beon hym holde. a 1300 
Cursor M. 20843 lijf, ne ded, ne wil, ne wa, Mai neuer 
turn mi hert f)e fra, Bot hald it hold in bi seruis. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 2592 For heo is trewe & holde. 

b. Of things ; esp, in holdie opes, opes holde, late 
OE. hold-dtfas, for earlier hyld-diSas, oaths of fealty. 

In OE. hyld-, hold-, aie in comb,, but in later use hold is 
treated as adj. 

[« 1000 Oaths c. I in Schmid Gesetze 404 pus man sceal 
swerigean hyldaSas.] a 1100 O, E. Chron. an. 10852 Ealle 
hi.. him hold aSas sworon. a 1x22 Ibid. an. 1115 Ealle ba 
heafod nien..dyclon man-raeden and hold-aSas his sunu 
Willelme. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 163 Oil redinges and 
lorspelles, and on holde bedes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 383 
Me suor hym holde obes. a 1300 Cursor M. 21318 All war 
liair warkes old \GStt. hold], a 1300 K. Horn 1249 Hi sworen 
obes holde. 

Ho'ldable, G!. [f. Hold -able.] Capable 
of being held; tenable. 


<21649 Drumm. OF Hawth. Ep. Wks. (1711) 146 A 
fortress holdable and impregnable against the greatest as- 
saults of his enemies. 

Ho-ld-all. [f. Hold v. -f All.] A portable 
case for holding clothes and miscellaneous articles 
required by soldiers, marines, travellers, etc. 

_ 1831 Ord. Regul. R. Engineers xxiv. iig The Knapsack 
is to contain the Great Coat, one Shirt, one pair of Stock- 
ings, Cloth and Shoe Brushes, Blacking, and Hold-all com- 
plete. 1839 F. A, Griffiths Artii. Maji. (1862) 164, i 
leather cartouch, i holdall. 1883 C. J. Wills Land of Lion 
4 Sun 35 An india-rubber soldier’s hold-all. 1893 A thenmnm 
17 Aug. 220/1 To spend a fortnight attired In riding habits, 
. . with holdalls hanging like wallets over the saddles. 

Ho'ld-back. [f hold back : see Hold ». 34 .] 

1. Something that holds one back ; a hindrance. 
1381 Pettie Guazzo's Civ. Conv, i. (1586) 9 To get the 

garland, by breaking in sunder those hookes, and hold- 
baclcs. 1640 Hammond Serm., Poor man's Tithing Wks. 
1684 IV. 555 The only holdback is the affection and pas- 
sionate love, that we hear to our wealth. 1863 Mrs. 
Whitney Faith Gartney xix. (ed. 18) 179 Other families 
had similar holdbacks, that is the word, for they were not 
absolute insuperabilities. 

2. The iron or strap on the shaft of a vehicle to 
which the breeching of the harness is attached. 
Also hold-back hook. 

1864 in Wedstf.r. 1873 Knight Diet, Mech., Hold-back 
Hook, a projection on a carriage-shaft, to which the hieech- 
ing-strap of a hoise is connected, to enable the animal to 
hold back the vehicle. 

t Holde, hold, adv. Obs. [OE. holde, f. 
Hold a.] Graciously, kindly ; loyally, faithfully. 

CIOOO Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxi[i]. 2 Heald bine b^arfan holds 
mid dome, c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3941 D05 balaac king me 
gone hold, His hus ful of siluer and of gold. 13.. Gaw. <$• 
Gr. Knt. 2129 Helde bou it neuer so holde. 

Holde, V., abbreviated from Behold. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 9390 As he [Belshazzar] 
bys hande began to holde Hys herte bygan to tremle and 
colde. 

•IHoldely, adv. [OE./toM/r^jf.HoLDfl!. -t- -ly2.] 
a. Graciously, kindly, b. Faithfully, loyally. 

c 1000 jElfric Honi. II. 368 He ewasS eac swiSe holdlice 
he us. c 1030 Suppl. VElfric's Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker 191/12 
Aplectuose, uel denote, holdlice. c 1250 Gen, Jj- Ex. 1546 He 
him bliscede holdelike and wel. 13.. Gaw. <S' Gr. Knt. 

1875 Lays vp be luf-lace, be lady hym rajt. Hid hit ful 
holdely, ber he hit eft fonde. Ibid. 2016 His ober harnays, 
bat holdely watz keped, 

Holden, archaic pa. pple. of Hold v. 

Holder 1 (hffn’ldar). [f. Hold s'. - h-EEi.] 

I, One who or that which holds or takes hold. 

1. One who holds or grasps. 

14. . No 7 n. in Wr.-Wiilcker 687/14 Hir siinarins, a balder. 
1332 Huloet, Holder, . . he that holdeth fast, x6io W. 
Folkingham Art of Survey i. viii. 16 Rooks runne flutter- 
ing after the share at the verie heeles of the holder. 1756 
T. Hale Conrpl. Body Agree, vi. lix. 331 The Holder may 
also make some alteration in the going of the Plow by the 
Handles. 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities 11. 1, The holder of 
a horse at Tellsoii’s door, who made off with it, 1863 A. J. 
FIorwood Ycarhlis. 30 fy 31 Edw. I Pref,37 The rope broke 
not by reason of the holders moving or jerking it. 
b. with prep, 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. vi. Bigoted holders by estab- 
lished forms and customs, 

2. One who holds, occupies, possesses, or owns ; 
a tenant, occupier, possessor, owner. Often in 
Comb., as freeholder, householder, innholder, loan- 
holder, shareholder, etc. 

c 1350 in Eng. Gilds 362 After be deth of euerych haldcre 
in flee, c 1449 Pecock Repr. (i860) 1. 93 The holders of the 
ij“ opinioun. 1609 Holland Anmi. Marcell, xviii. v. iii 
Being now a landed man, and a holder of possessions there. 
1838 De Morgan Ess. Probab.^ 218 Suppose that the holder 
of the policy wisiies to sell his interest. 1836 Bouvier Law 
Diet. (ed. 6) I, 388 The holder of a bill of exchange is the per- 
son who is legally in the possession of it, either by endorse- 
ment or delivery, or both. 1869 Arber Latinier's Serm. 
bef, Edw, VI Contents 3 The present holder of the farm. 

3. A contrivance for holding, containing, or sup- 
porting something. Often preceded by a word 
denoting what is held, as bouquet-, cigar-, gas-, 
pen-, •whip-holder, etc. : see the first element. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 139 The tool for cut- 
ting, &c. is fixed in the two holders .. by their screws. 
1842-4 H. Stephens Bk. P'nrm (1S71) I. 408 If she [die 
cow] is known to have a fractious temper, it is better to put 
a holder in her nose, c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 63/1 
In using small holders, such should be.. emptied of all gas. 

1876 G. Roslyn Geo. Eliot in Derbysh. 50 A small Quaker- 
shaped bonnet, .hung on a holder in the wall. 1884 World 
29 Oct. 12 Long streamers of the brigade ribbon -were tied 
round the bouquet-holders. 

4. a. A canine tooth. 

1672 Land. Gaz. No. 686/4 His [a dog’s] Holders break. 
1834 Owen Skel. 4 Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1. 279 
Large conical teeth situated behind the incisois.. are called 
holders, tearers, laniaries, or more commonly, canine teeth, 
b. A prehensile organ in some animals. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. xiv. 233 The insects 
have feelers ; and the worms, holders, 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed.41 I. 271 [Long tape- worm] with a terminal 
mouth surrounded by two rows of radiate hooks or holders. 

6. With adverbs, as holder-forth, one who 'holds 
forth ’, a preacher, orator (somewhat contetnptuotis ) ; 
holder-on, one who holds on (in quot. one who 
•shoots direct at the game ; see Hold v. 28) ; 
holder-out, one who holds out ; see Hold 41 j ; 
holder-up, one who holds up or sustains ; a sup- 
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porter, maintainer ; spec, a workman who supports 
a rivet with a hand-anvil or sledge-hammer in 
riveting. 

i66i_ Trial y. yames in Howell Si. Trials (i8i6) VI. 71 
By this time John James was brought into the meeting- 
place, and the Lieutenant, .said to the women, What have 
you no better a *holder-fbrLh than he? .ti7o4T. Brown 
2 Oxf. Sc/iol. Wk.s. 1730 I. 2, I shall receive a call to be a 
Pastor or Holder-forth in some Congregation or other. 
a 17S4 Fielding New Way io lCceJ> Wife i. ii. Thou ait a 
fine promising holder forth . . and dost begin to preach in a 
most orthodox manner. 1881 Greenek Gun 486 A bird 
cro.ssing was fired at by one of the ‘ "'holders on ’. 1643 E. 
Udall (1645) 21 Constant, .^holders out in righteous- 
nesse to the end. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 595 (6441 Here 
comep . . his brother, *hoIdere vp of Troye 1 1348 Udall 
Erasm. Par.Lnke i. (1551) 225 The stuidy holdeis vp of 
their snoute, he hath cast downe, 1869 Sm E. Reed ShiJ>- 
hnild. xvii. 340 Each ‘set’ of riveters consists of two riveters, 
'a hoIder-up , and one or two boys. 

II. That of which hold is taken. 

6. The strap by which a carriage window is drawn 
up ; also, Ike strap on the back of a carriage by 
which footmen hold. 


1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) I. 137 By holder.s and 
strings are meant the lace . . for the purpose of holding 
by, or drawing up the glasses with. IbuL, Every inside- 
holder lakes a yard of lace, and every footman-holder a yard 
and a half, rSzg T. CQS!sr.ts: Poointan's Direct. 213 Hold 
fast with the holders on the left side with your left liand. 

Holder 2, [f. Hold sh.'^ -t- -eh L] A workman 
employed ia a ship’s hold. 

149S Act II /A«. VII, c. 22 § I An holder by the day ij‘* 
with mete and drinke. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames 
iv. i7g Holders are persons who unstow the Cargo during 
the discharge. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Holders, 
the iieople employed in the hold duties of a ship. 

Holdfast (.hou’ldfctst), a. and sb. [f. hold fast : 
see Hold v. 2 -i- Fast advl\ A. adj. 

1 . That holds fast, lit. and Jig . ; having a firm 
hold or grasp ; persistent. 

1567 Matlet Gr, Forest 57 The Pine tree is called hold- 
fast or pitchie tie. 1593 Shaks. Hicr. 553 In his hold-fast 
foot the weak mouse panteth. t6ia J. Davies Muse'sSacr. 
(1878) 12/2 With hold-fast armes of euerlasting loue, 1884 
Thnnvson Bechet u. ii, Only the golden Leopard printed in 
it Such hold-fast claws, 
f 2 . Tenacious of what one has. Obs. 

1360 Becon New Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 399 So hold- fast 
and wedded to the world, that whatsoever they can get, 
they so hoard it up. 

B. sb, 1 . The action or fact of holding fast ; firm 
or sure grasp, lit. and Jig. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens i, Iviii. 84 The StrawbeiTie . . creepeth 
alongst the ground, and taketh roote and holdefast. i6a8 
Prvnne Love-lockes 7 They serue . . but to gino the Deuill 
holdfast, to draw vs by them into Hell. 1691 T. H[ale] 
Acc. Nm Invent. 119 The Natuie of Ground as to the 
hold-fast of Anchors. 1862 C. A. Johns Brit. Birds (1874) 
ag Secure of its holdfast, it allows its victim no chance of 
escape. 

2 . Something to which one may hold fast or 
which affords a secure hold or support. (In some 
of the fig. uses peril, to be refenud to sense 4.) 

1366 T. STAtLETON Ret. Unir. Jeteel 8 We will trie 
holdefast he hath to stale him self thereon. 
1688 Boyle Final Causes Nai, Things iv. 187 Nature, .has 
furnished the several sorts of teeth with holdfasts, suitable 
to the stress., they maybe put to. 1793 Smeaton Edystotie 
L. § 121 We should then have lost the rock as a Holdfast, 
and Buttiess against the great South-west seas. X867 F. 
Francis (1880) 233 The sedge and alder being 

great holdfasts. 

3 . One that holds fast : f a. A stingy or hard- 
fisted person ; a miser. Qbs. 

1376 Fleming A’lwni/f, Episi. 320, 1 may sooner wring 
riercules his clubbe perforce out of his fist, then get mine 
owe mome out of the hands of this injurious holdfast, 
lofo tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. i. v. 60 A great 
Miser and hold-fast, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hold-fast 
. .IS also commonly taken for a griping covetous Wretch, 

D. As name for a dog that holds tenaciously. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii, 54 Hold-fast is the onely 
JJogge. 1732 Johnson Randier iio, 197 ir 3 When I envied 
the unwy of any of my neighbours, [my mother] told me 
^ good dog, but Holdfast was a better 
1861 Dickens Gi. Expect, xviii. 

4 . Something that holds fast, binds, supports, or 
keeps together ; spec, a staple, hook, clamp, or bolt 
securing a part of a building or other structure. 

*376 Turberv. 196 You may take them out alive 

your holdfasts and clampes, 16^ Holland Anim, 
MarcelL xiv. xi. 27 The insoluble bond and hold-fast of 
necessitxe, binding the pride of mortall men. i6zo-ss 1. . 
Jones Stone-Heng (W2S) 46 They united ..the Stones to- 
or Holdfasts. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. fixers. 64 The Hold-fast . . to keep the Work fast 
upon the Bench, while yon either Saw, Tennant, Mortess, 
or sometimes Plain upon it. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hold-Ihst, an Iron Hook in shape of the Letter S fix’d in 
a Wall to Mipport it; also a Joyner’s Tool. jivSz Phil. 

liAXiX. 367 rJus hip-pole was supported .. by an 
iron-strap, or holdfast. 1803 Trans. Soc. Arts XXI. 340 
X he pol^. passes through the strong holdfasts in the braces. 
1842-67 Gwilt ArcMi. Gloss., Holdfast, a long nail, with 
a Hat short head for securing objects to a wall. 1877 W, 
IHQMSON Voy. Challenger I, i. 14 The Microscopes are 
secured to the table by brass holdfasts like those in common 
use on carpenters’ benches. 

Hence Boldfastuess, tenacity, persistency. 
i86gS. Bowles Our New West 466 A healthy copartner- 
smn ot American enterprise and enthusiasm, and English 
solidity and holdfastness, 18^ HarpeVs Mag. Apr. 724 


The Belgians.. combining the vivacity and quick wit of the 
Latin races with a stui dy energy and Iioldfastness. 

Holding (hou'kligj, vll. sb. [f. Hold v."] 

I. 1 . The action of Hold v., in various senses. 
a 1225 Alter. It. 176 {?et lieo beo euer edmod . . mid lotih 
holdunge of hire .suluen. 1340 Hampolk Tr. Consc. 599,1. 
Alle wrang haldyngs of glides sere. 1:1440 IIvlton Vt/r/H 
Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 1. Ixxi, In the holdyng ne in he 
kepyng. c 1470 PIenry Wallace viil 1640 Thow werray 
help in lialdyn off the rycht. 1343 Asciiam Toxoph. ii. 
(Arb.) 149 Holdynge must not be longe, for it, . piitteth a boive 
in ieopardy. i6ai Lady M. Wroth Urania 451 They 
would almost in kindiie.sse hurt, witli hard, but kindest 
holdings, arn-jc^ W. Pearce Arz-i/i. (1778) IV. 31 I'his Is 
the unity of the Christian Church, the holding of Chiist 
for the head. 1833 Morton Cycl. Agric. L 848 To obtain 
a holding, they arc twisted round the stakes. 

1). spec. 'I'he tenure or occupation of land. 

1420 Searchers Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (18SS) 16 A 
tenement of Sir John of Langton Knyght in the haldyng of 
John Rumby. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, cl.vii. 145 'i’hnt 
he shold come to parlement for his l.onde and for his 
holdynge in walys. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj., Stat. Robt. 
Ill, 59 To scliaw his charlour (or maner of balding to 
his overlord). 1774 T. Jefferson Aulobiog. App. Wks. 
1859 h 138 In the earlier ages of the Saxon settlement, 
feudal holdings were certainly unknown. 1818 Ckulsi: 
Digest (ed. 2) 1 . 284 Such a holding now operated as a 
tenancy from year to yeai. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. iv. 102 
That the Irish liokling.s in ‘rundale’ aie not foims of pro- 
perty, but modes of occupation. 

f c. Consistency. Obs, rare, (Cf. hold together. 
Hold w. 43 b.) 

1601 SiiAK.s. Well iv. ii. 27 This ha's no holding To 
sweare by him whom I protest to loue That I will worke 
again.st him. 

d. With adverbs : see Hold v. IV. 

1381 Mulcaster /’ oAzVfows XV. (1887) 69 The holding in of 
the breath. 1606 PIolland Sucton. 100 The cause of this 
holding of and delay. i6n BiiiLnVen vi. it, I am wearywith 
holding in. a 1680 Butler Item. (1759) I. 78 When . . a dull 
Sentence, and a moral Fable Do more, than .all our Holdings- 
forth are .able. 1689 Evelyn Diary 25 Aug., Londonderry 
reliev'd after a br.ave and wonderfull holding out. 1711 
Mary Astell (?///£) Quaker’s Sermon ; or a Holding- 
Forth concerning Barabbas. 

2 . That which holds or lays hold; an attach- 
ment ; a means of laying hold or influencing. 

1770 Burke Pres. Disconi. Wks. 1842 1 . 149 Thi.s is one 
of the principal holdings of that destructive system, which 
has endeavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and useful connexions in the kingdom. 111797 ~ 

(1842) I. Introd. 21 If I have assisted to loosen the foreign 
holdings of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of his country. 1806R. Cumrerland 
Mem. (1807) I, 242, I had a holding on Lord Halifax, 
founded pn my father’s merits. 1887 Mrs. L. Baxter Tuscan 
Sind, L i. 40 The block in some manner slipped from the 
holdings and fell heavily into the river. 

II. That which is held. 

3 . Land held by legal right, esp. of a superior ; 
a tenement. 


1640 W. Boswell Let, io Laud 12 June in tlssher 
(1^87) 5 All evil Contrivances here and in France, and in 
other Protestant Holdings, a iBio Tannahill Poem, When 
John and me were married Our hading was but sma’. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. i. 89 Capitalists were not 
allowed to drive the labourers from their holdings, 
b. Property held, esp. stocks or shares. 

*S 73 in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) II. 76 The sayde war- 
dens,, shall have for their paynes double holdinges of all 
the bargaines. 1872 H. Spencer Princ, Psychol, (ed. z) 
§ 513 11 . 384 Documents representing holdings in foreign 
government debts. 1891 Daily News zB Apr. 2/7 As the 
pressing sellers have disposed of their holdings, prices are 
now sound. 


1 4 . An opinion held, a tenet. Obs. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. i. i. 5 Thre trowingis holdingis 01 
opmiouns. 1450-3 — Bh. of Faith i. § 2 (1688) 1 Tc 
mllowe the Determynations and the Holdingis of the 
Omrehe in mater of Feith. 1831 J. Hinton Let. in Miss 
Hopkins Ltfe^ v. (1883) 84 A train of thought that has 
almost revolutionised my holdings. 

1 5 . The burden of a song. Obs. 

1398 Servingman's Comf. C, A song is to be song, the 
vndersong or holding whereof is, It is merrie in Haul, when 
Beardes wagges all. i6o6 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. n. vii. 117 
sball sing. The holding euery man shall bearc 
[printed beate] as loud. As his strong sides can volly. 

III. 6. attrib, and Comb. Of or for holding. 

Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. iv. 4 The Cable broke, the 
wit lost. 1731 J. Tull Horse-hoeing Husb. 

aH, ^i''®,,.Holding-Screw has a pretty broad 
8/1 The car with its 
a marvel of holding capacity, 

to. Holding-ground, a bottom in which an 
anchor will hold, anchorage ; also fg-. ; holding- 
iiote {M/usl), ‘ a note sustained in one part while 
the others are in motion ’ (Stainer & Barrett) 

WOODROOFE in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. lix. 271 
water, and a good holding ground. 

(*789) I* V, 58 Euclid tells us. . that 
sounds may be s^tmned m the same tone which we call a 
holdmg-note. 1839 M akryat Phant. Ship xxiii, The anchor 
. . from . . bad holding-ground. 1849 Geote Greece 

theS’anffldi“ound dikastery were Kleon’s 

«• [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 

1 . t hat holds, in various senses (see the verb) ; 
retentive ; grasping ; tenacious. 

.J'^^f^-Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsk. (E. E. T. S.) 70 
Nedys }>at he taT« fij-st ^ holdynge mete yn be ground of L 
stoma^ke. 1568 Grafton Chrm. II. 49 He wakfree and 
hberall to straungers, and heard and boldyng from his 


familiars and scrv.auntcs. 1681 CiinTnAMyl«.^/rr’.9 X'ade-ni. 
iv. § 13 (16S9) 42 It is . . the most balding Bait of all olbur. 
i^i Field 19 Dec. 957/1 Fetlock deep in liolding clay. 

2 . Farming. Applied to animals ‘ held ’ or kept 
for breeding. Also elUpt. as — holding pig-, etc. 
[In origin, attiib. use ol vbl. si).] 

1347 Will of R. Mcese (.Somerset Ho.), My bl.ackc ,sowe 
with v holdinge pigges. 1613 Markham Eng. Housew. 
(1660) 177 Holding Swine, wliieh me onely to be preset ved 
in good flesh. 1831 yrnl. R. Agile. Soc. XI 1 . ii. (.(ii 
Pasture, which is gr.azed Ijy tlie breeding caltle, ot ‘ lialdhif; 
•Stock'. 1833 Ibid. XIV. II. 300 From ihe liigli lates of 
holding lamb.s, many farmers last season liogged the lambs. 

Hence Holdingly adv. rare. 

ct^'j^Glo.ts. Rcl. Antii]. I. 8 y'ow'cffiv, holdynglyi be. 
1611 CoiGR., Tetuuement , lastly, cleauiiigly, holdiiigly. 

Ho/ld-oxit. [See Hold v, 41 e.] (See quot.) 
1893 in Farmer .1894 Maski lynk Sharps ,S- Flats 

V. 73 Tile term ' Holdout ’ is the name given to a meeluaitical 
contrivance, constuicLed with the olytct of enalding the 
card-.sh.arper to ‘hold-out’, or conceal one or more cauls, 
until he finds that they will be useful to liim. 

Hold-over. [See Hold 57,42.] a. An antlior- 
ization granted by a bench of magistrates for the 
transfer of a publican’s licence to .anollier pei-son 
for the iinoxpired term till the next anminl licensing 
sepion. to. U.S. A cell for the letcntiou of 
prisoners awaiting trial, c. One who ctmlimie.s 
to hold an office alter his term has expired. 

1888 Wine, Sp. ,5- Beer 8 Mar. 174/1 The license liccanu- 
void, and being advised not to ask for a lioldovei, the 
Company now applied to Special Sessions. 1888 iMi.s.umri 
Republican 24 Feb. (Fanner), Wilson was icle.ased liom 
the hold over, where he has been held since Irwiti'.'; deaili. 
iZ^l Good Govermn. (N. Y.) 15 Aug., The olmoxious Re- 
publican hold-over still liokls over. 

HO‘ld-up. U.S. slang. [See Ilor.ii v. 4-1 e.] 
a. One who robs by ‘holding up’ a Ir.avellcr, train, 
etc. : sec Hold v. 44 e. b. An instance of' holding 
up’; a robbery committed in this manner. 

1883 Harper's M(tg. Apr. 695/2 Darkness .. into wliidi 
one ventured with grave appiebension.s lest a ‘ liold-iiii ' 
might be in waiting for him. 1888 in F.aimer Diet. Amcr., 
[He] was mortally shot by liold-up.s, Tuesday night. 1896 
Boston {floss.) yrnl, 29 Dec. a/i 'J’lie prisoner ttinfessed 
to a hold-up. 1807 Ibid. 16 Jan. 2/5 We are tired of reading 
in our p.a;mi'.s nothing but hold-ups and killingK. 

t Holdbir, CTron. f. IIbldkk adv., lather. 
c 1400 Desh-, Troy 2919 Holdnr ))en holynes happont so 


Hole (htHl), sb. Forms : 1-5 hoi, 4- hole ; 
also 5-6 hoole, A’tr. hoill, hoil(e, () hooll(o, 
whole, 6-7 hoale, 8-9 Yorksh. dial. hoil. [tJF. hoi 
neul., infiected hol-e, hol-es, hol-n, a hollow jikice 
= OFiis., OS.,OIiG. (MI-IG.jMLG., MDu., Du.) 
hoi (Ger. hohl), orig. neuter of hoi, Hold a., hollow. 
Also app. repr. OE. hoik, Hollow sb., in its 
inflected forms hol-e, hol-es, (?) hol-u, which fall 
together with the corresp. forms of hoi. (The OE. 
hole, hol-u, holum, usually referred to hoi, may 
equally well belong to holh : see Sievers Ags. 
Grant, (ed. 3) § 242, Anm. 3, 4; and cf. inflexion 
of nealh, sealh, ■wealhi) 

The uninflected hoi retained short 0 in ME., and wa.s 
normally written Holl (cf, OE. sceal, swiel, ME. shall, 
suinll) -, but in the inflected forms ho-les, etc. (whether 
from /w/ or holh), the o in open syllable was noimally 
lengthened, giving ME. and mod. hole, holes. (In mod. 
7-/?'/ further lengthened before//, giving mod. dial. 
holt (not distinguishable from hole ) ; in Sc. -dtl becomes 
■ow, -nze/^, giving /low, PIowE, 'hollow'.) OE. holh, like 
other words_ m -Ih, -rh, was susceptible of twofold in- 
fle,xion, (i) with loss of A, hole, etc., (2) with consonant-ablaut, 
holge, hohve, etc. The former, as said above, fell together 
with the inflected forms of hoi ; the latter gave ri.se to ME. 
thS^sho^^^’ development may be 


hole. 


t inn. not-e ( , , 

holh ^Y^-bol-ei » 

’’ I infl. holw-e „ Iwl-we „ hollow. 

Ihe senses, to a great extent, coincide or overlap; JioH-a.. 
ana so., Sc. /iow(e, are, in use, the northern equivalents of 
Iwltow ; hole _sb. has all the senses of holl {howe) sb. and 
/w//ow sb., With a fuller development of its own. In the 
°U',®E®luug hoill, oi is merely the grapliic form of 
o , but in mod. Yorkshire Ao//, the u/is diphthongal.] 
plfice, cavity, excavation, etc. 
place or cavity in a solid body ; a pit, 
cave, den, hiding-place in the earth ; a deep tilace 
in a stream, pond, etc. 

946 Charter Edmund m Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 423 To 
^ 9 ,® ’ 9 .^ '^um hole, a 1000 Boeth. Meir, ii, 
21 Mepas womldsaelSa. .on Jiis dimmehol dysineforlajddon. 
ciooo Ags. (Th.) ix. 29 [x. 9] And settatJ his dixollLce, 
swa swa leo deS of his hole, a 1225 St. Marker. 10 He . . 
wenea for to beoren me in to his balefule hole, c 1290 S. Eng. 
Deg. I. 8^5 In jje north-side of he toim in one olde roche 
he was. He lai and darede out of is hole. 13 . . E. E. A Hit. 
P. C. 3^ Out of pe hole ])ou me herde. a 1400-30 A lexauder 
4030 Iimue 3e na houses ne na hames, ne holis in to bery? 
f =243/1 Hoole, or pyt yn an hylle, or other 

tyke (A. hole, or eryth), cavema. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
?■ ®«he. 1348 Hall Chron., 

^ I ' u 1’ * 9 * g'b‘uhe..hid themselfes and lurked in dennes 
and wholes. Ibid,, Hen. VIII, 134b, With their swordes 
mgged holes in the banke to clyme up. 1371 Satir. Poems 
Kejortn.xx'n. 23 Jour fais wist not in what hoil yame to hyde. 
a 160s Montgomerie Sonn. xxii. n Je sail not half ane hoill 
?,®S3 Walton id «^/£>-ii. 32 Go to the same 
hole, where . . you will hnde floting neer the top of the water, 
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at least a dozen or twenty Chubs 1657 R. Ligon Barbadocs 
(1673) 41 Great Rocks, .so soft, as with your finger you may 
bore a hole into it. 1756 1 ’. Hale Compl. Body Hush. 
III. xi.’L 122 Digging a Hole in the Ground. i8z6 Scott 
IVoodsi. xxxlv, The head . . dinted a hole in the soil of six 
inches in depth. 1883 J. G. Wood in Sunday Mag. Nov. 
676/2 All rivers have some portions deeper than others, 
‘ holes ’ as we call them. 


b. An excavation made in the ground for habita- 
tion by an animal, as the fox or badger ; a burrow. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp, Luke ix. 58 Foxas holas habba'S 
[Rushw. G. Foxes holo habbas. Ags. G. Foxas habba 3 
holu. Hatt. G. Foxas hajbbeS hole], c izoo Vices Virtues 
loi Hie [naddre] haueS hire hoi. c 1220 Bestiary 248 Of 
corn and of gres [Se mire] haleS to hire hole. 1375 Bar- 
hour Bruce xix. 66g The fox . . Lukit about sum hoill to se. 
1481 Caxton Reynard 12 Reynart. .wente. .in to his 
hole, for malepeiduys was ful of hooles, hier one hool and 
there an other. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 810 The 
Viper dead within her Hole is found. 1729 Swift Lei. to 
Bolinghroke 21 Mar., To have done with the world . . if I 
could get into a better . . and not die here in a lage, like a 
poisoned rat in a hole. 1792 Osbaldiston Brit. Sportsm. 40 
If you intend to dig the badger out of his hole. 1883 Leisure 
Ho 7 ir June 401 A snake-charmer’s music inducing a large 
cobra to leave its hole. 

G. A deep hollow or cavity in the surface of tlie 
body ; e. g. an eye-sockel. Cf. Arm-hole. 

c 1300 Haveloh pat pe rith eye Vt of pe hole made he 
fleyo. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 598/4 Ntcc/ia, the hole of 
the polle. 1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Hole in y" nek, 
frontinella. c 153a Dewf.s Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 903 The 
holes under the armes, Ics csselles. 1638 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) 11 . loi We might have waited till our eyes had sunk 
in their holes. 1738 J. S. Le Drads Obscru. Surg. (1771) 50 
That Part vulgarly called the Plole of the Neck. 

2. transf. fa. A secret place, a hiding-place; 
a secret room in which an unlawful occupation is 
pursued ; a place where unlicensed printing was 


carried on. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Hole, latebra, latibulnm. 1660 
Pepys Diary 23 May, At a Catholique house, he was fain 
to lie in the priest’s hole a good while. 1683 Moxon Meek. 
Excrc. 380 Many Printers for Lucre of Gain have gone into 
Holes, and then their chief care is to get a Hole Private, 
and Workmen Trusty and Cunning to conceal the Hole, and 
themselves. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 122/1 Holes, in 
Printing dialect is a place where privat Printing is used, 
viz. the printing of unlicensed Books or other Men's 
Coppies. 

b. A dungeon or prison- cell; spec, the name of 
one of the worst apartments in the Counter prison 
in Wood street, London. Cf. Blaok-hole. Obs. 
(exc. as a case of c.) 

*S 3 S Satyr e 1017 Wee haue gart bind him with 

ane poill, And send him to the theifis hoill. 1607 Heywood 
Woman killed iL'ith Kinchi. Wks. 1874 II. 123 He is deni’de 
the freedome of the prison, And in the hole is laide with men 
condemn’d. 1607 Wentw. Smith Puritan m. F,_But if ere 
woe clutch him againe, the Counter shall charm him. Rav. 
The hole shall rotte him. 1666 Pepys Diary 2 July, He 
whs clapped up in the Hole. 1678, 1722 Condemned hole 
[see Condemned 3]. 1822 Nares s.v., We still hear of the 
condemned hole in Newgate. 

c. A small dingy lodging or abode ; a small or 
mean habitation ; an unpleasant place of abode ; 
a term of contempt or depreciation for any place. 

i6i6 W. Haig Let. 2 Aug. in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881] 
156 Being innocent, it is a pity to smother me in this loath- 
some hole, rtiyoo Dryden (J.l, How much more happy 
thou, that art content To live within this little hole, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. 1726 Leoni Designs 
Pref. 1/2 You expect a stately Palace, where you find 
nothing but an ill-contrived Hole. 1836 T. Hook G. 
Gurney III. 127 This house, .to me thehorridestholel ever 
was in. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. iii. xxv, Grandcourt , . 
pronounced that resort of fashion a beastly hole, worse than 
Baden. 1889 J. S. Winter Mrs. Boh (1891) 3 Two hundred 
a year for a little hole I could not get my piano into, 

o. Jig. A position from which it is difficult to 
escape'; a fix, scrape, mess. 

1760 C. Johnston Chrysal (1764) I. n. vii._ 132, I should 
take great pleasure in serving you, and getting you out of 
this hole. 1762 Smollett Sir L, Greaves xvi, I should be 
in a deadly hole myself, if all my customers .should take it in 
their heads to drink nothing but water-gruel, a 1823 Forby 
Voc. E. Anglia, Hole, a scrape . . A man gets himself 
into a hole by taking a wrong step. i88z Ouida Under 
2 Flags i. (1800) 6 I’m in a hole— no end of a hole; and 
I thought you’d help me. 

4. technical, a. A hemispherical cavity into 
which a ball or marbles are to be got in various 
games; esp. one of those into which the ball 
is driven at golf; hence, a point scored by the 
player who drives his ball from one hole to another 
with the fewest strokes. 

1383 Hollvband Campo di Fior 129 We will playe at pit 
hole for nuttes. We will make a pitte hole, and there cast 
our nuttes. 1808-18 Jamieson, Golf, gofF,go 7 tf, a game in 
Scotland, in which booked clubs are used for striking balls, 
stuffed very hard with feathers, from one hole to another. 
1890 Hutchinson Golf {BtsAyci. Libr.) 43 You are pLyiug 
a match of, say, eighteen holes, and have reached the 
putting-green of the last hole. 1896 Park Golfs The size 
of the holes, as fixed by the laws of the game, is four and a 
quarter inches in diameter. 

■b. Billiards. = Pocket. , - 1. r 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 262/2 The Holes in me four 
corners and sides of the .. Billiard Table. ^ 7*3 Cottons 
Compi. Gamester (ed. s) iSr At the four Corners of the 
[Billiard] Table there are Holes, and at each side exactly 
in the Middle, one, which are called Hazards._ 1778 C. 
Jones Hoyle's Games Impr. 191 He that stops either Ball, 
when running, loses one ; and if near the Hole, loses two. 
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■p C. The narrow closed paiL or bag at the lower 
end of a trawl-net or other fishing net : = C on 5 . 

1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 72 The third Part, which is 
the Hole or Cod, Inch and Quarter wet and dry. 

5. local U.S. a. An indentation or opening in 
the coast ; a small bay, a cove. 

1639 in Virgmia Hist. Mag. (1895) III. 31 Yf the shipps 
be p’milted to goe at pleasure and ride in every hole as is 
desired by them. 1748 H. Ellis Hudsotis Bay 149 'This 
[flag] was to be raised at a good anchoring place called Five- 
Fathom Hole. 1807 C. W. Janson Stranger in Amer. 390 
Tobacco is . . conveyed then down the river to Hobbs’ Hole, 
where ships in the European trade lie ready to receive them, 
b. A grassy valley surrounded by mountains. 

6 . =Holl, PIold (sbf) of a ship. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 187/2 An Hole, .. colwnbar est nauis. 
1678 Marvell Growth Popery ii The Hole of some 
Amsterdam Fly-boat. *769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) 
H iij b. The pointers, .are. .fixed across the hole diagonally. 
1882 Nares Seamanship [ed. 6) 97 Abaft the main hole. 

II. A perforation, and connected senses. 

7. An aperture passing through anything ; a per- 
foration, opening. 

c 723 Corpus Gloss, 1900 Spiramentum, hoi. c 1200 Trin. 
Coll. Horn. 201 We..cumeo to pe stone, jie haueS fif hole 
narewe, l>at is. .his holie fif wunden. C1290 Beket 1144 in 
Y. Eng. Leg. 1 . 139 poru3 churche he made an hoi. c 1373 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 503 Ane aide coble Jiare he fand, 
Jjat mony hoilis in it had. <11400 Desir. Troy 13501 Hit 
happlt hym in hast the hoole for to fynd Of the cave. 14. . 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 627/12 JJe hoole of a prevay, guntphus. 
<*1329 Skelton Merrie T. in Shaks. festBk. {1864) lb 21 
What shall those hoales serue for?, .holes to look out to see 
thy enemyes. 1674 tr. Mariiniere's Voy, North. C. 85 
A top the House, .there is a hole or window left for light to 
come in. 1687 Lond. Gaz, No. 2218/4 A new fashionable 
Suit, .gold frost Buttons, and gold Holes. 1773 Cook's Voy. 
in Hawkesworth Voy. II. 332 A musket was fired.. which 
fortunately struck the boat, .and made two holes in her side. 
1896 Times 16 Dec. 5/2 The service bullet was found to 
have drilled clean holes, and .. the hole of exit was little, if 
any, larger than the hole of entry. 

fig. x6ii Bible Transl. Pref. i If there be any hole left 
for cauill to enter. 

8 . The orifice of any organ or part of the body, 

c 1340 Cursor M. 528 (Trin.) Seuen holes hah mannes heed 

euen. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 100 pai hafe in steed of 
haire mouth a lytill hole. C147S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 
749 /8 Hec arteria, the hole of the throt. i486 Bk. Si. A Ibans 
B j b, The Hoolis in thehawkes beke bene callede the Nares. 
1330 Palsgr. 232/1 Hole that swete or heres cometh out at, 
pore. 1607 TorSELL Pourf. Beasts (1658) 223 There are 
seven orosse ribs in his neck, and seven from his reins to his 
hole. 1613 Chooke Body of Man 611 A Membrane where, 
with the hoale of the eare is stopped. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav, 1. 117 The hole of the Nostril full round. 

9. Jig. A flaw, fault, ground for blame. Usually 
in phr. to pick a hole or holes in something ; formerly 
also to Jind {pick, tnake) a hole in a per sods coat. 

1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) g8 The Lawlers lacke no 
cases . . Is his Lease long .. Then (q**! he) let me alone yvith 
it, I will find a hole in it. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. vi. 88 
If I finds a hole in his Coat, 1 will tell him my minde. 1648 
N EEDHAM Plea for King 21 Every ambitious popular pei son 
would be ready to pick holes in their Coates, to bring them 
into disfavour of the People. 1682 Wood Life_ 10 Feb. 
(O. H, S.) III. 4 If they did not appeare, there might some 
hole be picked in their charter. 1789 Burns Capt, Grose's 
Peregrin, i, If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 1 rede you 
tent it. 1871 Miss Mulock Fair France i. 4 _We do not 
go to visit a neighbour, in order to pick holes in him and 
his establishment. 1894 Aspects Mod. Oxford 93 Any one 
can pick holes in the University system of teaching and 
examination. 

10. a. An old game in which balls were rolled 
through little cavities or arches ; called also Pigeon- 
hole, Troll-madam, Trunks. Cf. Nihb-iioles. 
b. An old game of cards. 

1611 CoTGR., Trmi Madame, the Game called Trunkes, or 
the Hole. i6ai J. Taylor (Water P.) Motto Wks. (1630) 
34/2 Ruffe, slam, 'Trump, noddy, whisk, hole, Sant, New-cut. 
1816 Sporthig Mag. XLVIII. 178 Another game called 
holes was occasionally played. 

III. 11. Phrases. To make a hole {in anything) : 
to use up, or cause the loss of, a considerable 
amount of anything ; to create a loss. A round 
peg (or man) in a square hole (and vice versa) : 
one whose situation does not fit his special apti- 
tudes. To pick a hole or holes in', see sense 9 . 
To take (something) a hole lozver-. to take down, 
humiliate, humble. Cf. Button-hole i b. 

1391 Lyly Endym. lii. iii. He hath taken his thoughts 
a hole lower, and saith. .he will vaile bonet to beautie. 1611 
CoTGR., Humilii, humbled . . taken a hole lower. 1617 
Moryson liin. ii. 183 To lay five hundred of your best men 
on the earth, which losse will make a great hole in your 
Armie. 1623 Burges Pers. Tithes js It will make a greater 
hole in thy conscience, then it can m thine estate by parting 
with it. 1706 Mrs. Kay in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 208 
Mr. Ray did not leave fgo a year . . out of which taxes, 
repairs, and quit-rent make a great hole, 1887 Spectator 
26 Mar. 412/2 An average daily consumption of four glasses 
. . makes a hole In the income of the working class. <i 1893 
Ld. C. E. Paget Antobiog. iii. (1896) 72 The Admiralty 
would not rescind their orders, so we were a round man in 
a square hole, and vice versii. 

IV. 12. attrih. and Comh.,z.% a. attrib. (sense 4 a) 
hole gattie, play ; b. objective, as hole-cutter, -dig- 
ger, -digging, -picking, -piercing, -stopper ; c. loca- 
tive, as hole-breeder, dniilder, -creeping sh. and adj. ; 
hole-ereeper, a sneaking thief ; d. hole-board, 
-man, -stitch (see quots.). 


1874 Knight D iV/. Meek., Compass-board, the *^hole-boara 
of the loom, for fancy weaving. It is an upright board of 
the loom through which pass the neck-twines. i88g F. A. 
Knight By Leafy Ways 155 The kingfisher, another ’‘^hole- 
breeder. 1891 Daily News 16 Feb, 5/1 Her eggs., are 
white, like those of most *hoIe-bullders. 1462 in Scrope 
Hist. Castle Combe (1852) 323 Communis '‘'holecreppar an- 
sevum et porcellorum tenentium. 1638 Ford Fancies in. 
iii, The page, that *hole-creeping page. 1832 Scrope Hist. 
Castle Combe 235 He qualified himself, .by ‘ hole-creeping ’ 
after his neighbours’ geese and pigs. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
9 Mar. 8/3 Drillers and '"hole-cu tiers. 1876 Preece & 
SiVEWRiGHT Telegraphy 188 To guide the ’'hole-diggers in 
the event of the marks.. having been removed. Ibid. i8g 
’’Hole-digging .. for a telegiaph pole. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 
6 May 7/2 There is all the difference . . between the stioke 
and the *hole game [at golf], and at least a score of men 
have some chance. iS$x Mayhew Lond. Labo 77 r{iS 6 i) 11 . 
447 The *holeman, who goes into the cesspool. 1801 C. 
Gadsden in J. Adams' Wks. (1854) IX. 580 That his public 
actions may be judged of .. without any captious ’'hole- 
picking. _i88g Linskill Golf iii. (1895) 13 Besides ‘ ’’hole 
play', which involves playing a succession of small matches 
from hole to hole round the links, there is also what is called 
‘ score play ’. 1882 Caulfeild & S award Diet. Needlcsvork 
253/2 ''Hole Stitch, a stitch used in Pillow Lace making, to 
form holes or small round spots in the centre of the thick 
parts of a pattern. 1794 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Wks. II. 85 
A neighbouring town. . Begg’d him to be their tinker — their 
’hole-stopper. 

H!ole (hdul), 0.1 Forms : i holian, 3 Lolien, 
4-5 lioole(n, 7 boale. Sc. hoile {oi=o), 4 - hole. 
[OE. holian to hollow out, excavate = OHG. holdn, 
Goth, huldn, i. hoi-, Holl a.J 

I. To make a hole. 

1. Irans. To hollow out ; to make a hole or 
cavity in ; to perforate, pierce. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 162 Da SebroSra. .gemetton Sone 
clud Sa in swtetende ; and hi Sa hvvaBthwe;:;a holodon. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chro 7 i. Wace (Rolls) 6836 pe wal Jiey 
holede. 1:1440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Holyn, or boryn [P. 
hoolen, or make hoolys), cavo, petforo, icrebro. 1378 Lyte 
Dodoens vi. Iviii. 746 Before they be holed or peavsed. 1648 
Markham Housezv. Card. iii. x. (1668) 77, I use . . a piece 
of wood hoal’d. 1864 Standard ag Nov. 3/3 She [the ship] 
has holed her bottom. 1S90 Thnes 27 Dec. g/i Some §□ 
miles of the route already holed [for telegraph posts]. 

b. To make holes in (the earth) in agriculture ; 
to dibble; to dig trendies for planting sugar- 
canes. 

1736 P. Browne Jamaica 130 You begin to hole and con- 
tinue to open the ground gradually. 1842 Orderson Creol. 
i. 5 Occasionally ‘holing ' his neighbours’ fields. i8go frnl. 
Soc. Arts IS Aug. 827/2 Preliminary to the all-importaut 
progressive step in coffee culture, that of transplanting, is 
• holing ’. 

2. To sink (a shaft), drive (a tunnel) through. 

1708 J. C. Coj/ 7 pl. Collier (1845) 13 We design to hole our 

Pit. 1816 Chron. in Aim. Reg, 129 The Tunnel, .was, after 
thirteen years' incessant labour, holed, .with great accuracy. 
1870 Daily Nezes 30 Nov., Next week this shaft will be 
holed to the 100 fathom level. 

3. Mining. To undercut (the coal) in a seam so 
as to lelease it from the other strata. 

1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 A set of colliers, called 
holers, who begin in the night and hole or undermine all 
the bank or face of the coal. i86r Temple Bar Mag. III. 
137 The collier a hundred fathoms down, .holing under the 
coal. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal <4 Coal-Mining, In break- 
ing down or getting the coal, the first operation is to bench, 
kirve, or hole it along the bottom of the seam. 

4. intr. To make a hole or holes ; to dig. Esp. 
in Mining: to make a hole through from one 
working to another. 

a: 1223 Ancr. R. 130 fe mid horc lustes ne hoHeS nout 
aduneward, ase do 3 }>e uoxes. 1303 R. Brunne Handl. 
Synne 10736 pys mynur . . wrojt on a day, and holed yn Je 
hyl. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 46 They frequently 
hole, or cut through from one Board to another. 1890 
Melbourne Argus 29 May 9/8 From the bottom of the work- 
ings they sank 7 ft. . . and holed through to the crosscut. 

II. To put or go into a hole. 

5. trans. To put into a hole ; to put in prison ; 
to plant (sugar-canes) in holes or trenches. 

1608 Middleton Mad World iv. v, She could not endure 
the sight of a man, forsooth, but run and hole herself pre- 
sently. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Waterman's SuifWks. 
(1872) 14 So their prodigal sons are holed in some loathsome 
jail. 1828 Craven Dial., s.v., ‘To hole a person’, to send 
him to gaol. 1866 Morning Star 27 Sept. 4/5 To work 
hard in holing canes or in throwing out trenches. 

6 . spec, in Golf, Billiards, Bagatelle. To drive 
(the ball) into a hole or pocket. Also to hole out. 

1803 Mary Charlton Wife ^ Mistress I. 26+ Pie con- 
trived to hole both white and red ball at the next stroke. 
1819 Rees Cycl. s.v. Billiards, If the striker holes his 
adversary's ball, or forces it over the table, or on a cushion 
. . he loses two points. 1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 693/2 
ifolf) The best club for holing out the ball. 1880 Boy's 
Ozun Bk. 633 Bagatelle. .The object. .is to ‘hole ’ the balls. 
1883 Standard 16 Nov. 5/2 The number of strokes be 
requires to take before ‘holeing’ the ball [at golf]. 1891 
Golf Rides No. 35 in Linskill Golf (1895) 45 If the ball 
rest against the flag-stick when in the hole, the player 
shall be entitled to remove the stick, and, if the ball fall in, 
it shall be considered as holed out in the previous stroke. 

b. ahsol. Golf. To drive the ball into a hole. 

1867 Cornh, Mag. Apr. 492 The deadly accuracy with 
which they approach the hole, and ‘ hole out ’, as it is called. 
i 885 ‘Stonehenge’ Brit. Sports 754/2 He who succeeds in 
holeing in fewer strokes than his opponent wins that hole. 

e. Golf. To drive the ball into (a hole). 

1894 Westm. Gaz. 29 Sept. 7/1 Mr, W. T. Griffin holed 
the eighth hole of the. .links— 100 yards— in one. 

43 
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Y, inlf. To go into a hole. Hole to retire 
to a hole for hibernation. 

1614 B. JoNSON Barth. Fair iv. iv, Let him hole there. 
1625 — Staple ofN. V. i, Wi' your worming hraine . . Which 
1 shall see you hole with very shortly : A fine round head, 
when those two lugs are off, To trundle through a pillory. 
x688 Shadwell S^r. A hatia v. i, The rogue is hol’d some- 
where. 1828 Craven Dial., Hole, to earth as a fox. 1878 
Scribner e Mag. XV. 303/1 The fox . . has run to earth, or, 
as we have it, ‘has holed'. 1890 L. C. D'Oyle Notches 70 
It was getting time for the hears to ‘ hole-up 

till. 8. intr. To become full of holes. Ohs. 
1611 CoTGR., Se Trotter, to hole, to grow full of holes, 
t Hole, Ohs. Forms; i liolian, 3 holen. 
[OE. hdlian, cogn. with Goth. Mldn to treat with 
violence ; cf, OHG. huolati to deceive.] a. irans. 
To oppress, b. inir. To commit oppiession. 

ciooo Lamb. Ps. cxviii[i]. 121 (Bosw.) Ne sele 3u me 
holiendum me [Vulg, cabtmniantibus ■me\. c 1200 Ormin 
9319 patt holeph o Jje lajhe leod, & rippepp hemm & rrefeph. 
Hole, -ful, -ly, -some, etc., the common eaily 
(and etymological) spelling of Wholk, etc. 

Hole : see Hon a., Hele &. 1 , Hell. 
Ho'le-and-CO‘rner, adj. phr. Done or hap- 
pening in a ‘ hole and coiner ’, or place which is 
not public ; secret, private, clandestine, under-hand. 
Contemptuously opposed to ' public’ or ‘ open 
1835 Fonblanque Eng. wider 7 Adniinisi. (1837) III. 205 
Hole-and-corner meetings are got up to speak the voice 
of the nation. 1839 Stonehouse Axholme 77 Any manu- 
facturer of the hole and coiner political petitions of the 
piesent day. 1862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe III. SS Tell 
me at once what this hole-aud-coinei work means. 1878 
S. Walpolc Hist. Eng. I. vi. 600 The Queen’s ft lends de- 
clared that the King's supporteis were ‘hole-and-corner’ 
men. 1883 Black Shandoii Bells i. 

Hence Hole-and.-co'xne];isni, hole-and-corner 
action ; a system of secret procedure. 

1873 Daily News 7 Nov. 5/4 The real.. conduct of French 
politics at the present moment is by hole-and-cornerism. 

Holed (hdald), ppl. a. [f. Hole t/.i or sb. -1- -ed.] 
Having a hole or holes ; pierced, perforated. 

c 1481 Caxton Dialogues (E. E. T. S.) 34/10 Everard the 
upholster can well stoppe a mantel hooled. 1548-77 Vicary 
Anat. ix. (1888) 74 Eiiery Spondel is holed on euery side. 
ci6ix Chapman Iliad n. 686 His men yet pleased their 
hearts With throwing of the holed stone. 1645 RuxHERroRD 
Tryal ij' Tri. Faith (1843! 238 His dead, and holed, and 
torn body. 1883 Garden 10 Oct. 367/2 Holed peach leaves. 

b, Holed-stone, a perforated stone considered to 
be a monument of prehistoric times, 

1769 Boelasc Anilg. Cormmll (ed. 2) 178 The middle 
stone..hasa large hole., whence it is called the MSn an Tol 
(in Cornish holed stone). 1861 Blight Week at Land’s 
End 19 Holed-stone near Bolleit. 1879 Miss A. W. Buck- 
land in yrtil. Anthrop. Instit. IX. 153, I never heard of 
libations being poured through these Cornish holed-stones. 

Holeless (hJu-liles), a. [f. Hole sh. -k -less.] 
Without a hole or holes. 

x^T Bkycl. News 17 Sept. 387/2 The week’s washing . . 
hung in spotless but not holeless purity. 

Holely, erron. f. Holey a. 

Holer (hJu'bj). [f. Hole t/.I -k -ph] One 
who makes a hole ; spec, the collier who ‘ holes ’ 
or undercuts a coal-seam, 

1829 [see Hole 3], 1873 Echo 22 Sept, 2/2 The 

‘ Holers chiefly boys of about seventeen or eighteen, can 
earn from ss* to 6s, per day, 1891 Labour Commission 
Gloss., Holer's Day or Stint, the measiiie of undercutting, 
undermining, or curving a length of seam. 

Holer, var. of Holoob Ohs, 
tHolet. Ohs. [f. Hole J(5. + -et, Cf. OE. 
grdfet ?_little gxoge, piccet thicket.] 

1. A little hole ; a small cave. 

c 1380 Wyclip Whs. (1880) 322 Siche placis of newe oidiis 
shulden be fled as fendis Koletis. ax^^o Pr. Life Alex. 
(MS. Lincoln A. i, 17 If. 30) (Halliw.) Inthirholettezduelle 
we alwaye, and in thir caves, c 149X Chast. Goddes Cliyld. 
93 0 thou edder . . tornynge hyder and thyder by a thousande 
bolettes and halkes. 

2. A hut, cot, tent, tabernacle ; =Hilet, 

C1380 WvcLiP Serm. _Sel. Wks. II, 281 Bishopis of be 
olde lawe . . entriden . . in to a litil holet Jjat was b® west 
of be tabernacle, c 1450 St. Cuihlert (Surtees) 1283 
Hirdes holetts [Pasiorum tuguria (Bede)] sowe he bare. 

Holethaic, Holetrous ; see Holo-. 

Holewe, obs. form of Hollow. 

Holewort (hJulwwt). [Lyte’s ad. Ger. hol- 
wurz.] = Hollowwort ; extended by Lyte to 
another species of Corydalis. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens in, ii, ^16 The roote whiche is holowe 
within is called in Germanie Holwurtz, that is to say in 
English Holowe loote, or Holewurfc, 1863 [see Hollow- 
WORT], x866 Treas. Bot., Holewort, Corydalis bulbosa. 

Holey (h^a-li)j a. Forms : 4-7 holy, hollio, 
*y» 5 “^ hooly, (6 erron. holely), 7 - holey, [f 
Hole sh. -k -y, (The e is retained, to distinguish it 
to the eye from Holy a.)] Full of holes. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P, R. vm. xxi. (Bodl. MS.),Thel 
[stars] bep rounde in substaunce. .noujt holoux nober holly 
^ partie. XS51-2 Act s 4 Edw. VI, c. 6 § 6 Yf 
r •• happen . . to be full of holes mylbrack or to be 

hollie (Riiffheaa holely]. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. xxv. 177 
^aues . .holy, as though they had bene eaten with Locustes, 
Paulmers or Snayles. X637 Ruthertord Lei. to Ld. 
Louideun 10 Sept., An old hollie and threed-bare garment. 
1818 J. Brown Psythe 127 'Tisjust as holey as a crumpet. 
187s JoWETT Plato, Gorgias Introd, II. 287 Fools are 
supposed to he carrying water to this vessel in a holey sieve. 


b. Holey (erron. holy') dollar, a Spanish dollar 
out of which a dump had been punched (see Ilnur 
sb.‘h b), formerly current in parts of Australi.u. 

1857 D. Bunce Austral. Remin. 39 Our fir.st change for a 
pound consisted of two dumps, two holy dollars, one tipaiiish 
dollar, one Fiench coin [etc.]. 1883 Nnmisnt. Chroit. Ser. 
III. III. 119 These coins popularly called ‘holey dollars ’ aie 
extremely scarce. 

Holgh, hol3, holh, obs. ff. Hollow. 

Holi, holie, obs. ff. Holy a. Holibut : see 
Halibut. Holiek, obs. form of Wholly. 
Holiclaill(e, early form of Haltdom, still used 
in cdd. of Shakspere. 

Holiday (hpdide’), sb. Forms; a. i hfilisdeos, 
hali-d86i3, 3 halidei, pi. helldawes, 4-5 bali- 
dai, -dale, -day, -daye, pL halydawes, 4-6 
halyday (5 haleday), 5-6 ballidai, -day. P. 4 
holidai, 4- holiday ; (also 5-9 holyday, 6 holie, 
hollie daie, holydaie, holy daie, daye, 6-7 
holliday, -e, hollyday, -daie, holy-day, holy 
day, 7 holedaye, hoUdaie). [OE. hdUyda'i 
(dat. pi. hdUgdagum), found beside the iincom- 
pounded hdlig dgeg in two words (dat. pi. hdlgum 
dagtm). In the combined form OE. d instead of 
being rounded to ME. S, was shortened to a 
(cf. Hallow, Hallowmas, Halibut, Haltdom), 
giving halidai, lialliday, used till i6th c. But 
the uiicombined form was in concurrent use, and 
became more frequent as the distinction in signifi- 
cation between sense i and sense a became more 
maiked, until, in the 16th c., holy day or holy- 
day became the usual form in sense i. About 
the same time holiday {holliday), with 0 short, 
being a later combination and shortening of 
holy day, rare in late ME., look the place of the 
earlier haliday, which however rem.ained in the 
northern dialects, where also (esp. in Scotland) the 
uncombined form was Italy day. 

It is thus difficult to (&mAaholiday and holy-day in .sense i. 
Under this article are included the combined form.s haliday, 
holiday ; the uncombined forms, as well as those in which 
the vocalization shows that the word was analyzed, are 
treated under Holv-dav, But the habits of raedimval 
scribes as to the combination or separation of the elements 
of compounds were so irregular, and the treatment of the 
matter by modern editors is so uncertain, that many ME. 
instances might be placed under either article.] 

1 . A consecrated day, a religious festival. Now 
usually written Holy-day, q.v. 

a. cgso Lindisf. Gosp, Mark iii. 2 HuetSer on haliRda^um 
gesemde [Rushw. G. gif he lialges dmgesgigenide]. a *033 
Laws of Cnut 11. c. 43 (Schmid) Be hali-tlteiges freolse. 
De die dominica et festis observandis, <2x225 Ancr. R. 
18 ?if hit is halidei.. siggeS Pater No.ster. Ibid. 24 Ine 
werkedawes, heihte & twenti Pater Nosters ; ine jielidnwes, 
forti. 011300 Cursor M. 6473 Hald bou wel Jnn halidai. 
1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vin. 22 pei holdep not heore haly- 
day [B. halidayes, C. halydaies] as holy church e [B. holi- 
cherche, C. holychurche] techejj. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's 
T. 134 'rhis Absolon . . Gooth with a Sencer on the haliday. 
1426 Aodelay Poems 6 In clannes kepe 5our haleday. 
c 1440 Promp, Parv, 222/2 Halyday (K. halliday),_/cf*wz/flir. 
c 1430 Mvrc 203 Aske the banns thre halydawes. 1481 
Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 28 Goo to chirche, faste and kepe 
your halydayes. 1530 Palsgr. 228/2 Halyday, jCcsie. 

(*•. et >376 Cursor M. 11929 (Laud) Hyt fille vpon an 
holiday pat Sabot hight in lewis lay. X393 Langl. P, PI. 
C. VIII. 226 Hold wel hyn halyday [MS. M. 218 (a 1400) 
halt byn holidai]. C147S Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 778/1 
Hoc festum, a holyday. 1526 Tindale Acts xx. 6 After 
the ester hoHdayes. xSSi-* Act 546 Edw. VI, c. 3 
(title), An Acte for the keping of Hollie daies and Fastinge 
dayes. x66i Bp. Nicholson Catech, Pref. (1686) 8 En- 
joined on the Lord's day, and every holiday to be done by 
every rector. X782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I, iv. 336 
Pagan festivals [were changed] into Christian holidays. 
1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. vii. 288 The Sun- 
days came round weekly ; other holidays came yearly. 
1873 Sir R. Phillimobe Eccl. Law 1037 Fish carnages., 
shall be allowed to pass on Sundays or holidays. 

2 . A day ou which ordinary occupations (of an 
individual or a community) are suspended ; a d.ay 
of exemption or cessation from work ; a day of 
festivity, recreation, or amusement. (In early use 
not separable from i.) 

o. (Xi3ra Cursor M, 12276 lesus went him for to plat 
Wit childir on an halidai. 1478 W, Paston, Jr. in P. Lett. 
No. 824 HI. 237 One for the halydays. .and a nothyr for 
the workyng days. 1493 Act ii Hen. VII, c. 22 § 3 That 
noe artificer.. working but the half day take no wagis but 
for the half day, and nothing for y® halyday. 

p. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn. x. v. (R.) On 
some working daies doe likewise, . .specially if there bee 
any long space betweene the holly-daies. 1377 B. Googe 
Heresbachs Hush. ni. (1386) 113 b, Doo you not knowe 
that it is holliday, a day to dance in, and make mery at the 
Ale house? x6oi Cornwallves Ess. 11. xxvi. (1631) 3 Life 
being like a Prentises holy day. i6ox Shaks. Jnl. C. i. i. 2 
Hence: home you idle Creatures, get you home: Is this 
a Holiday? 178a Cowper Gilpin 8 Though wedded we 
have been These twice ten tedious years, yet we No 
holiday have seen. 1818 Byron Ch. Har. iv. cxli, Butcher’d 
to make a Roman holiday. x88x Trollope Ayala’s Angel 
III. 88 Glomax thought that Tony had been idle, and had 
made a holiday of the day from the first, 

1). collect, pi. or sing. A time or period of cessa- 
tion from work, or of festivity or recreation; a 
vacation. (See also Blind man’s Holiday.) 

o. 13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1049 J>e halidayez holly 


were halct out of toun. CX420 Pallad. on Ilttsb. i. 176 
Necessite nath neuere halyday. XS73 G. Harvey Letter- 
hk. 27 In the hallidaislie tooke a iuini into the ciintri. 

p. 1339 Tavruner A'wzxj//. Prov. (1552)40 With sluggeis 
or unhardye persons, it is always lioly daye. 1546 J. Ill.v- 
wooD/’nw. (1867) 83 Lightly he l.ayde hii vp for holhc d.aii s. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iv. § no 'J'he Cluistnias holidays 
giving more leave and license to all kinds of people. <ti6sa 
Brome Queene's Exch. i. ii. Wks. 1873 HI- 469 To make 
my rest of lifeall holidayes, 1806-7 J* Berlsi oiin 7 I//ai7<Va’ 
Hum. Life (1826) iii. v, My youngest lioy, Tom, now at 
home for the holidays. 1823 Hoinui.y in Life (1819) 1. 15 j 
Blair spent one summer holid.ays with liis inotlier Lady 
Maiy, .at Spa. 1863 Miss Tiiacki ray Fli..nbelh (1867) 106 
Will Dampier..went year by year to sci amble liis holiday 
away up and down raount.ain sides. 

c. Cessation fiom woik ; festivity; lecrealion. 
To make holiday, to cease fiom work, to lake 
a day’s lecreation. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 72 We .shall.. test & 
make Iiolyday for this lymc. 1392 Wahni’u Alb, Eng. vm. 
xlii. (1612) aoi 111 theiefore might it hoode at lu*i to make 
our Ilolly-day. 1600 Dekkcr Gent. Craft Wks. 1873 I. 
47 Ham. .. Lets play. fane. I cannot line by keeping 
holliday. 1714 Rowr; fane Shore (M.) Wlien my rgipioaoh 
has made a little holy-day. 1886 Pall Mall C. i.j Aug. 
i/i Meiiof hiisine.ss se.'it themselves in tlie railway cairiages, 
bent on holiday. 

f d. riir. To speak holiday, to use choice lan- 
guage, different fiom that of ordinary life. Cf, 
holiday English, holiday terms in 4. Ohs. 

1398 SnAKS. Merry IV. in. ii. 6g He writes ver-ses, lice 
.speakes holliday, he smels April and May, 

3 . col/of. Naut. A spot carelessly left uncoated 
in tarring or painting; sec also quot. 18S2, 

1783 Grose Did. Vulg. T, s. v._, A holiday is any part of 
a ship’s bottom, left uncoveied in paying it. i84o_R, H. 
Dana Bcf. Mast viii. 18 He only thinks of leaving no 
holidays (places not tarred). i88z Jago IJlal. Cormo., 
Holidays, parts left untouched in dusting. ‘ Don’t leave* 
ai»y holidays.' 

4. atlrih. and Comb. a. aitrih. or as ailj. Of, 
belonging to, or used on, a holitlay ; befitting a 
holiday, festive, gay, sportive ; .superior to the 
Oldinary workaday sort, as holiday clothes, terms, 
English. Sometimes (esp. formerly of jicrsons) : 
Suited only to a holiday ; not engaged in, or not 
fitted for, serious action; dainty; idle, trifling. 
Comb, f holidayman, -woman, a man or woman 
taking a holiday, an idler or trifler. 

c X440 facob's Well (E. E.T, S.) 136 Comoun strumpettes, 
h.isardourys, & such oh^^re, & halyday-werkcrys. Ibid. 
196 pou hat liast getyn good be haly-dtiy weikyng, lialy- 
day chaffaryng, be false othy.s, he false dyscey^tes. 1548 
Udall Erasm. Par, Luke x. 105 h, Although they seme as 
holidayemenne, to repose theymselfes fiom all corporall busi- 
nesse. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 20 Put on your night 
cap, and your holiday English, xsm Greene & Lohok 
I^ooking Glasse Wks. (Rtldg.) 125/1 She vvill call me rascal, 
rogue, runagate [etc.] . . and tliese be but holiday-terms. xs§8 
Shaks. Merry W. ii. i. 2 What, hauc .scap’d Loue-lcttcrs in 
the holly-day-time of my beauty, and am I now a .subiect 
for them? 1600 — A, K. L.i. iii, 14 They are but burs., 
tbrowne vpon thee in holiday-foolcrie. 1600 Suhplet 
Counirie P'arme 837 More fit for holidaie men, niilke sops, 
and cowards. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 11. ii. 30 Not a holiday- 
foole there but would giue a peece of siluer. 1676 Wychi.r- 
LEY PI. Dealer 111. i, Prithee, don’t look like one of our 
Holyday Captains now-a-days. 1693 Poor Robin's Aim, 
in Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 353 A Holy-day Wife, all 
play and no work. 1701 Addison Switzerland Wk.s. 1721 
II. 173 Their holy-day cloaths go from Father to Son, and 
are seldom worn out. 1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks. 
1799 II. 1^ Them holiday terms wou’d not pass in my shop. 
X820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. 558 Put on holiday-looks and 
pretend to he merry, 1836 Emerson Nature i. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 143 Nature is not always tricked in holiday 
attire. 1838 Lytton Alice 13, I must give you a holiday 
task to learn while I am away. 

b. objective, as holiday-keeper, -keeping, -maker, 
-making ; locative, as holiday-rejoicing adj. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag, (1824) 369 Holiday-loving 
rogues. 1859 Chambers' Bk. of Days 16 May I. 643 The 
holyday-maker and his partner. 1B90 Daily Neivs 8 Apr. 

The streets were thronged with holiday keepers. 1B96 
Ioid._ 3 Feb. 8/4 To say nothing of the loss ffOm holiday- 
keeping. 

Hence Holiday ®. inir., to take a holiday; to 
go on a pleasure- excursion ; whence HoTidayer, 
a holiday-maker. Ho-lidayish. a,, of a character 
befitting a holiday, festive. Ho'lidaylsm, the 
practice of making holiday, devotion to holidays. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XII. 629 The hero .. meets an artist 
. .likewise ^holidaying, X87X Carlyle inMrs. ClsLeit. 11. 
311 Craik from Belfast.. was here holidaying. 1887 Pall 
Mall G. 29 Dec. 5 The prospective bridegroom holidays in 
Scotland for three weeks. 1886 Birmingham Weekly Post 
7-A-Ug.4/6We hear. .that many ^holidayers spend their time 
in suburban public-houses. x886 Gd. Words 247 Some more 
or less..*holidayish kind of work. 1886 Lewis in Pop, Sci. 
Monthly XXIX. 708 Under the working of the civil law . . 
Sunday has tended and must tend to ^holidayism. 

Holie, obs. form of Holy, Wholly. 
t Holihede. Ohs. Forms ; see tIoLY a. [f. 
Holy a. - 1 - -hede, -head.] Holiness. 

A 1300 Cursor M. 1439 No moght ban help na hali-heid 
[v.rr. hali-bede, halihede, holy hede]. Ibid. 2330 Fild of 
trout[h] and haly-hede. 1340 Ayenh, 247 Guode men Jiet 
ledejj Iff of angel an erjie be hire holyhede. 

Holihocfi, obs. form of Hollyhock. 

Kolily (ha»*lili), adv. Forms : see Holy a. 
[f. Holy a. + -ly2.] 
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HOLLA. 


1 . In a holy manner ; with sanctity or devoutness. 
c 1200 Ormin 15920 Forr all J7att tatt halili^ & daffth- 

like hemm ledenn. Hid. 17282 To spellenn halijlike, and 
cc To wirrkenn hal^he taciiess. 1340 Ayenb. 74 po pet . , 
lokep liolyliche hare herten. 1382 Wychf i Thess. ii. 10 
How hooUly, and iustli, and witliouten querel. . we weren. 
C1386 Chaucer Merck. 'T. 211 And lyue in chastitee ful 
Jiolily. c Mtrour Sahiacioun 777 Hire sawle with- 
inne woke than fulle halily. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 58 b, As longe as a persone is holyly occupyed, so 
longe he prayeth. 1605 Siiaks. Mach. i. v. 22 What 
thou would’st highly, That would’st thou holily. 1754 
Edwards Freed. Will jv. vii. 236 To act holily and wisely 
in the highest possible Degree. 1894 Athenxum 3 Mai. 
276/3 With an eloquent impulsiveness becoming their holily 
emotional themes. 

2 . Sacredly, scrupulously, inviolably ; solemnly. 
Now rare or Obs. 


c 1374 Chaucer Boetk. in. pr. x. 70 (Camb. MS.) See now 
how pou mayst proeuen holyly and with-owte corupcion 
this pat I haue seyd. 1548 Udall, etc. £rasm. Par. Matt. 
V. (R.), But I wil haue matrimony obserued more holyly & 
vndefyledly among them that professe the new lawe. 1577- 
87 Hounshdd Chron. Scotl. (1805) II. 237 If the Scots 
would most holilie and handfastlie promise. 1651 Life 
Father^ Sarpi (1676) 41 And those that . . had lived intimately 
with him, do most holily attest, _ that they were never able 
to observe any such defects in him. 

Holimouth (hf^dimpnp). [Nonce-formation 
after holiday^ A month of recreation or abstinence 
fiom work ; a month’s holiday. 

[(OE. had hdligmSndS, Holy-month, as the name of Sep- 
tember (app. of heathen origin) ; but this did not survive.)] 
i86z Temple Bar Mag. VI. 189 {heading), The English- 
man’s Holimonth. Ibid, ig-j On every-days and on holi- 
days, in working months and m Holiraonths. 1896 A dvatice 
(Chicago) 4 June 822/2 A country holimonlh with bicycle 
and kodak. 

Holm, obs. form of liOLLlN, holly. 

Holiness (bowlines). Forms : see Holy a. 
[OE. Jidlignes, -nys { = 0 }^G.hBilagnissd), f. hdlig 
Holy -h -ness.] 

1 . The quality of being holy ; spiritual perfection 
or purity ; sanctity, saintliness ; sacredness. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 31 pa pe him peowiap on rihtwisnesse 
& on halignesse. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) xcv[i]. 6 (Bosw.) 
Hali^ys on hali^nysse. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 99 Codes gast 
wissan efre to halignesse. c 1230 Halt Mcid. 31 WicS halt- 
nesse of heorte. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 331 pe betere hym 
were in holynesse to nyme hyr to wyue. <*1300 E. E. 
Psalter xcv[i], 6 Helinesses and mlkelhed in his helinesse. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 69 Hir herte is verray 
chambte of hoolynesse. axifto Relig. Pieces fr. Thornton 
MS. 23 Slouthe . . makes mane to yrke in prayeie or 
halynes. c iss® Dewes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 927^ By 
my holynesse, par ma sainctete. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 
III. XXXV. 220 Of Holinesse there be degrees.^ 1766 Fordyce 
Serm. Yng. Wont. (1767) II. viii. 8 There rise up to view 
nameless beauties in holiness. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. 
ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made perfect. 1885 F. Temple 
Relat. Relig. ^ Sc. ii. 49 Holiness consists in the subjection 
of the whole being.. to the authority of conscience. 1896 
Bally Hews 13 Jan. 6/4 One of the most interesting of Mr. 
Grangei's chapters is that in which he explains primitive 
‘ holiness ' as obedience to the public recognition of the 
rights of ghosts and gods. 

2 . With possessive, as a title of the Pope, and 
formerly of other high ecclesiastical dignitaries. 

A transl. of L. sanctitds, given orig. to all bishops, then 
c 600 limited to patriarchs, and since the 14th c. to the Pop». 
The same title was also given to the Byzantine Emperors, 
and sometimes to other soveieigns; it was addressed by 
John of Salisbury to Henry II of England. (See Du 
Cange.) 

[1169 BecketZi’/. to Cdl. Hyacinth in Mat. Hist. Bechet 
(Rolls) VII. 125 Omnes ad sanctitatis vestr® confugiunt 
pedes. 1170 Hen. II Let. to Pope Alexatider Ibid, Si 
devotionis mem, pater, erga sanctitatem vestram experimen- 
tum qureritis.] 1450 Holland Hotolat 75, 1 will appele to 
the Pape. . For happin that his halynace Throw prayer may 
purchace To reforme my foule face. 1502 Hen. VII in 
Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. I. 49 The Popes Holynesse ,hat;h 
named certeyn Legats to be sent to all Cristen Princis. 
1579 Fulke Confut. Sanders 559 Your holines is heade of 
all holy churches. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. no 111 it doth 
beseeme your holraesse [a Lady Abbess] To separate the 
husband and the wife. 16^ Let.fr. Pope to Pr. Orange m 
Harl. Misc. (1808) I. 368 Great Piince, Altlfough the semi- 
circle of your Highness be . . elevated above the full orb of 
my Holiness. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) III. 285 
With the permission of his holiness Clement IX. 1858 
Carlyle Fredh. Gt. in. iv. I. 223, ‘ I could help you to 
repay it 1 ’ said his Holiness fPope Leo]. 
t 3 . concr. A holy place, sanctuary; a holy thing, 
an object of religious devotion. Obs. 

C897 K. iELFRED Gregory's Past. xv. 93 Inngongende 
and utgongende beforan Code to Sam halignessum. 1014 
Wulestan Serm. ad Anglos in Horn, xxxiii. (1S83) 158 And 
halisnessa syndon to gnSlease wide, c xvjs Lamb. Ham. 
27 penne cumeS drihtenes engel and bimmea Jja hahnesse 
mid him toward heouene riche, ayysa E. E. Psalter 
lxxxii[i]. 12 In eritage Goddes hahnes hagh we. [1526 
Tindale Heh. ix. i And worldly holynes,] 

t b. Holy rites ; worship, devotion. Obs. 
c laos Lay. 1820 Brutus & his dujeSe makeden haliuesse 
[c 1275 holynisse]. /izZ 8049. _ 

4 . attrib., as holiness convention, meeting, 
a gathering or meeting for the promotion of holi- 
ness (in some religious communities). _ 
i8g_z Daily Heivs 21 July 6/4 In the evening a holiness 
meeting was held. 

Holing (h Ju-lii)), vbl. sb. [f. Holb v. + -ing h] 

1 . The action of making a hole or holes. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. viii. v. (149s) 303 The 


Ether . . neythei- maye be departed by thyriynge and hool- 
ynge of a nother body. C1440 Gesta Born. iv. 10 (Hark 
MS.) Some tyme is suche holiyng and perforacion goode. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 126 The holeing, 
digging, gripping, ditching, hacking, and hand-beating. 

attrib. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agrk, (ed. 4) II. 331 
The slit or holing-in method of planting is used, 
b. The action of undercutting a coal-seam. 

1841 Collieries ty Coal Trade (ed. 2) 24^ When the work- 
man_ has been for some time engaged m what is termed 
‘ holing under '. 1877 Encyct. Brit. VL 66/2 The process 

of holing in coal is one of the severest kinds of human 
labour. 

2 . concr. The stuff uudeilying a coal (or othei) 
seam picked out to undermine it. 

1882 Natnre 27 July 299 The bottom bed — 7 inches thick 
—together with a bed of soft shale 10 inches thick, serves 
as a holing. i8go Goldfields Victoria 65 Soft black clay 
(holing)..! inch. 

3 . attrib., asholing-ax, -stuff (see quots.). 

1819 Rees Cycl,, Holeing-stvff,. . the small earth or coals 

which is cut or picked out from under the coal in a pit. 
1828 Webster, Holing-ax, a narrow ax for cutting holes in 
posts. 1829 Glover Hist. Derby I. 58 Pecking out the 
holeing stuff with a light and sharp tool. 

Holinight (hp-linoit). [f. Holy a. -h Night.] 

1 1 . (After Holiday i, Holy-day.) A night 
that is kept holy, as the eve of a festival, Obs. 

a 1225 Aticr. R. 22 3if hit beo hoUniht vor ))e feste. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27994 On fastln dai or hali night. 

2 . (nonce-use, after Holiday 2.) A night of 
festivity or pleasure. 

a i8zi Keats Day is Gone 10 The dusk holiday or holi- 
night Of fragrant-curtain’d love. 1884 Century Mag, 
XXVIII. 508 {heading), A Summer Holinight. 

Holioke, obs. form of Hollyhock. 

Holis'liip : see Holyship. 

t Holite. Obs. rare~^. [f. Holy a. -h -ty (if 
not an error for iolite. Jollity).] Floliness. 

14.. Passio Domini in MS. Cantab. Ff. 5. 48. If. 15 a. In 
heuon shal pai wone w‘ me W*outen pyne wt holite. 

t Hoik, sh. Obs. [OE. holca or ? hole, deriv. of 
hoi, Holl a.‘. cf. LG. holke, holke small hole, Sw. 
halL'\ ? A hollow, cavity. 

c 1000 Sax. Lceckd. II. 148 On Jam holcum Jms lichoman. 
Ibid. 160 On Jam holcum jaere lifre. a\z\oSaruhs Warde 
251 Ed ehnen, ant ed neauele, ant ed te breoste holke. 

Holk,llOwk(hduk,hauk),». ’iHowdial. Forms: 
4-6 holk(e, 7-9 hoke, buck, Sc. 7-9 howk, 9 
houk. [Northern ME, hoik, cognate with MLG. 
holken, LG. holken, holken, to hollow, Sw. hdlka ; f. 
loot of FIoll a.,, with dim. formative -k : cf. talk^ 

1 . trans. To hollow out by digging ; to exca- 
vate ; to dig out or up. With various spec, local 
senses : see quots. 

13.. E.E.A tut. P. B 1222, [He] holkked out his auen yjen 
heterly boje. 1483 Cath, Angl. 187/2 To Holke, palare. 
1513 Douglas Mneis i. vii. 18 fonder wther sum the new 
havin holkis. 1552 Lvndesay Mouarche 1702 Sum holkit 
claye, sum brynt the tylde. 1573 Sempill in Satir. Poems 
Reform, xxxix. 270 Hes scho not helpit to hoik out aone 
Tod? 1686 G. Stuart ^oco-ser. Disc. 47 Who howks a 
hole for any other His sel’ fau’ in were lie_ my brother. 
1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1 . 261 They bring up their 
children to hoking potatoes. 1798 J. Jefferson Let. to f. 
Boucher ig Mar. (MS.), Huch, to pick out any thing with 
an instrument, as to buck a thorn out of the finger. 1805 
Sporting Mag. XXVI. 75 I’ll away up to the kirk-yard, 
and howk a few graves. 1880 Antrim % Down Gloss., 
Hoke, to hollow-out anything, such as a toy boat. A dog 
hokes out the earth from a rabbit hole. 1891 Hall Caine 
Scapegoat 'x.fm. To howk out her grave with his own hands. 

2 . intr. To dig, make excavation, turn things up. 

1513 Douglas jEneis vi. ix. 139 Vndir his cost holkand 

in weill law. j8aS Bhocicett, to dig, to scoop. 1834 

Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 874 He will lie upon his master’s 
grave, and .. howk wi’ his paws. 1893 Crockett Stickit 
Minister 118 He was howkin’ up in the garret twa efter- 
noons last week. 

Hence Hoiked, -et, -it ppl. a. a. Excavated, 
dug out or up ; f b. Sunken, depressed, hollow. 
Hoiking vbl. sb. and ppl. a., excavating, burrowing. 

C14ZO Aniurs of Arth. 116 (Thornton) Hir eghne ware 
holkede fulle holle. a 1500 P. Johnston Thre Deid Powis 
iii, Full laithly thus sail ly thy lusty held Holkit and how. 
1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 164 Ffor hiddowis, 
haw, and holkit is thyne ee. 1552 Lyndtsay Monarche 
1528 Holkit Glennis, and hie montanis. 1785 Burns Addr. 
to Deil ix. They . . in kirk-yards renew their leagues, Owre 
howkit dead. _ 1850 W. Allingham Piiewrs 116 In thy bed of 
clay the howking mole Bores no tunnel thorough. 

Hoik, obs. form of Hulk sb. 

Hoiks, sb. pi. Sc. and north, dial. Also 9 
howks. [App. plural of FIolk sb."] A disease of 
the eyes or face. 

1513 Douglas Mneis in. Prol. 27 Suppose the holkis be 
all ourgiowin thi face. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xvi. 86, 
I thinke the holkis ouergangis gour ene. a 1843 Southey 
Doctor cxMii, (1848) 357/1 He [horse] had neither the howks, 
nor the haws. 1893 Northnmbld. Gloss., Howks or Haaks, 
a disease of the eye. 

Holl (h^“l>) d. Obs. or dial. Forms: 1-5 hoi 
(infl. hole), 4-9 holl, (5 holle, dial. 5-9 hole, 9 
howl(e) : see also Howe a. Sc, [OE. hoi hollow = 
OFris., OS., OHG. (MLG., MDu., Du., MFIG.) 
hoi (Get. hohb), ON. holr (Sw. hoi. Da. huul) 
hollow, concave ; cf. Goth, huhindi cave, ushtilSn 
to hollow out ; OTeut. stem *httlo-, pre-Teut. *ktilo- ; 


peril, related to helan to cover, FIele zi.l ; or witJi 
suffixal -I, from root ^ku-, *kaw-, of L. cavus 
hollow ; cf. Gr. icuap hole, orifice. As shown under 
FIole sb. (q.v.), OE. hoi had o short, retained in 
ME., in which the l was noimally doubled, while 
in hole, which represents the inflected cases, the 0 
was lengthened. Subsequently, short 0 befoie //has 
also been lengthened (cf. boll, roll, poll), and in Sc. 
has become -ow(e, so that holl is in Sc. how, Howe.] 

1 . Hollow, concave ; having a void space within ; 
empty. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 306 Das wyrte .. on middan hoi. 
Ibid. 316 And hy beo3 innan hole, c 1375 .Yc. Leg, Saints, 
VII Sleperis 102 In a hoi cowe [=cove] vndir a stane. c 3400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 35 pai failed in jiaire hertes and be- 
come holle within. 1:1440 Promp. Parv. 242/2 Hoi, as 
pypys, or percyd thyngys \v.rr. hole, hollowe], cavus, 1483 
Cath. Angl. 188/1 Holle, cavus xiatura, concauns arte, 
cauatus vtroqne intelligitur, inauis. a 1500 Degnilevitle's 
Pilgr. 84 b (MS. St. John’s, Camb.) in Cath, Angl. 188 note. 
Many a willowe is. .hoi with-in and fulle of wormys. *513 
Douglas Mneis v. ii. 85 Of the holl grave law A gret eddir 
slydand gan furth thraw. a 3825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, 
Holl, adj. hollow. 1847-78 Halliwell, Hole. .(5) Hollow ; 
deep; concave. North. Metaphorically, hungry, cheerless, 
or comfortless. 1874 Waugh Jannock iv. 30 (Lane. Gloss.) 
' He must be varra howle when he’s hungry ‘ Howie ! ’ 
said Adam, ‘why he'll be like a two-legged drum, about 
t'middle o’ t' foienoon ’. 

2 . Deeply excavated or depressed, as a valley or 
ditch ; lying in a hollow. 

C897 K. zElfred Gregory’s Past, xxxiii. 237 gif se weobud 
ufan hoi naeie. a 1000 Charter 0/ MthelrM in Kemble 
Cod. Dipl. V. 124 On 3one holan weg. a 1000 Mariyrol. 3 
On anum holum stanscraefe. Barbour Bruce vi. 78 He 
saw the brayis hye standand, The vattir holl throu slike 
rynand. Ibid. viii. 376 Sa holl & hye the dykis war. c 1420 
Aniurs of Arth. 116 (Douce) Withe eighen hoiked ful holle 
[rimes cholle, polle]. 1691 Ray N, C. Words 37 Hole, 
hollow, deep : an hole dish, opposed to shallow. i8z8 
Craven Dial. s. v. Howl, A howl dish, opposed to shallow. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, Holl time or Hollow 
time. ‘ The holl of winter ’, the depth of winter. 

1 3 . In specific uses : holbasin, a deep basin ; 
holcress (only OE. hoi cerse), Field Gentian ; hol- 
rusb (liolrysche), a buliush; boltile, a concave tile 
such as those used for the lidges of a roof ; holle - 
wav, hollow way, an excavated lane ; holwork, 
the making of ‘ holtiles ’ ; concr. a quantity of such 
tiles. Also Hollekb, 

c 1000 Ya.r. Leechd. II. 34 Wi|i wenne on eagon, genim Ja 
holan cersan. 1323 in Rogers Agric. cj- Prices II. 436 
Holwoik. 1362 Ibid. 438 Holtiles. C1440 Promp, Parv. 
244/2 Holrysche, or bulrysche [v.rr. hool ryschyn, hol- 
ryschyne], papirus, 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 23, I 
wille she haue. .the giettere bol basyn of ij. smale basynes. 
1471 Ibid. 242, j peluem latoa voc’ an holbasyn, j peluem 
laton voc’ a Jlatbasyn, c 1475 Piet, Voc, in Wr.-Wuleker 
798/20 Hit traco, a hollewey. 

Holl, sh. Obs. exc. dial. Forms : i hoi, 1-9 
holl, (5 holle, houle, 5-9 howle, 9 dial, houl, 
howl). [OE. hoi, late OE. and ME. holl, neuter 
of prec. adj. used subst. ; retained chiefly in the 
north (pi'onounced haul, houl) ; in Sc., holl has 
regularly become how, HowE r^.] 

1 . A hollow place ; a cave, den ; a FIole. 

C1050 Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 187/3 Lustra, wilddeoia holl 
and denn. c 1205 Lay. 20864 [pe fox] i Jan holle wendeS. 
6-1352 Pol, Poems (Rolls) I, 88 In holl gan lhai_ it hide. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 1362 Mony wyues . . Hyd horn in houles 
and hyriiys aboute. Ibid, iigqi He .. Hid hir in a howle 
vnder a hegh towre. c 3470 Henry Wallace v. 1022 With 
a knyff he stekit him to dede ; In a dyrk holl kest him 
doun in that sted. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxii. 47 All 
the hollis wes stoppit hard. 6 160a Nqrbtivi Spec. Brit, 
Cornw. (372S) 40 A holl or deepe vaute jn the grounde, 
whereinto the sea floweth at high water. 

b, A surface hollow, excavation, or deep de- 
pression in the ground ; a ditch. 

1701 MS. relating to Suffolk Manors, One little piece of 
ground extending beyond the holl of him the s'!-. S. H. 
a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Holl, a ditch, particularly 
a dry one. 1825 Brockeit, IIowl, a hollow or low place. 
‘ Wherever there’s a hill, theie’s sure to be a howl.’ 1855 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holl, a deep hollow valley. 3888 
Rider Haggard Col. Quaritch I. vi. 96 To be kicked through 
eve^ holl on the place. 

f 2 . The Hold of a ship. Cf. Hole sb, 6. Obs. 

61470 Henry Wallace ix. 122 Bathe schip niaistir, and 
the ster man also, Iii the holl, but baid, he gert thaim go. 
Ibid. X. 836 Out off the holl thai tuk skynnys gud speid. 
6 1475 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 804/43 Hec carina, a nolle. 
Lb id. 805/30 Hoc columbar, the holle of the schyp. 6x490 
Promp. Parv. 243/3 (Pynson & MS. K) Holle [c 1440 hoole 
of a schyppe], carina. 3508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 
458 Foul brow in holl thow preposit for to pas. 1627 Capt. 
Smith Seamaals Gram.v\\. 33 When you let anything dqwne 
into the Howle, lowering it by degrees, they say, Amaine. 

3 . The middle or depth (of winter, night), north. 

6 1375 Barbour Troy-bk. ii. 1695 In-to Je holl of wyntir 

richt. 1828 Craven Dial., Hole, Houl, middle. _ ‘ T’ hole 
o’ winter Sc. how, as ‘ how o’ the nicht midnight.^ 1868 
Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Holl, ..the depth of winter; 
sometimes applied also to the ‘ dead time of night ’. 

Holl, obs. form of Hull, Whole. 

HoUa (hf^-la, rarely hfila*), int, and sb. Also 
6-8 Lola, [a, F. hold (isthc. in Littre) ‘stop’, 
‘ cease ’, also a call to excite attention : ‘ hoe there, 
enough, soft soft, no more of that ; also, heare you 
me, or come hither’ (Cotgr.).] 

43-2 
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f 1 . All exclamation meaning Stop ! cease ! 
Hence to cry holla ; to give the holla to, to stop 
or check by this call. Ohs. 

1533 Ld. Berners Frohs. I. ccclxv. 597 Than theile of 
Buckyngham sayd, hola, cease, for it is late. 1566 Gas- 
coigne Supposes in. i, Holla ! no moie of this. 1600 
Shaks. a. y. L. 111. ii. 257 Ciy holla, to the tongue, I 
piethee : itcuiuettes vnseasonably. 162a J. Tavlou (Water 
P.) Fareiu. Tower Bottles Wks. (1872) n But holla, holla, 
Muse come hack, come back. 1630 Lennahd tr. Chat roit's 
Whd. 11. Pref. (1670) 207 No man stays us, or cryes hola 
unto it. 167s Hobbes Odyss. xxm. 259 Telemachus anti the 
good servants two. When they had to the dancers said 
‘Hola!’ Unto their beds within the palace go. 1681 Cotton 
Woud. Peak (ed, 4) 86, 1 must give my Muse the Hola, here. 

2. A shout to excite attention : cf. Hollo. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 900 Holla, approach. 1599 
MtNsiiEU Span. Dial. 25/2 Hola Page, biing Cards, let vs 
passe away the time. 1668 R. U’Estrangc Vis. ^uev. 
(170S) 63 Hola! Grannum, (quoth I, good lustily in her 
Ear. . ) what's your pleasure with me ? 1756 Foote Ffig./r. 
Paris H. Wks. 1799 I. in Hola, Sir Toby, stole away 1 1833 
Kingslev Heroes iii. (1856) 170 Then Theseus shouted to 
him ‘Holla, thou valiant pine-bender, hast thou two fir- 
trees left for me ? ’ 

3 . A shout of exultation : cf. Hollo. 

1727 SwirT Wiun. Mind 64 So, holla, hoys ; God save the 
king. 1 a 1800 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1431 Holla boys ! 
holla boys I huzaa-a-a I 

4 . Also holla ho ! [F. hold ho /] 

1396 Shaks. Tam, Shr. iv. i. 12 Holla hoa, Cuttis. 1796 
Scott Wild Huntsman xlix, Behind him hound, and horse, 
and horn, Anti, ‘Hark away, and holla, hoi] 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1873) I. v. 84 With open throat sing chorus, 
diink and roar 1 Up ! Holla ! Ho ! 

B. sb. A shout of holla i 
1592 Shaks. yen, ^ Ad. 284 What lecketh he his rider’s 
angry stir. His flattering ‘ Holla', or his ‘ Stand, I say'? 
1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. i. (Aib.) 115 
lie’s here with a whoop, and gone with a holla \ed. 1714 
holloe]. x8io Sporting Mag. XXXV. 299 Reynard was 
unfortunately lost. .by a false holla from, a man. 1833 M. 
Scott Tom Cringle (1859) 9 At the moment 1 thought I 
heard a holla. 

Holla, V . : see Hollo v. 

Hollaloaloo : see Hullabaloo. 

Holland (hp-land). [Du. Holland, in earliest 
sources Holtlant, f. holt wood -h -lant land ; a name 
whereby was designated 'locus quidam silvis et 
paludibus inhabitabilis . . ubi videlicet Mosa et 
Wal iluvius corrivantur’, i.e. the district about 
Dordrecht, the nucleus of the original county of 
Holland. 

This derivation, which, though it has been impugned, 
appeals to be finally established (see W. F. Gombault in 
Taal enLetieren VIII. 197, April 1898), separates the name 
from that_of Holland in South Lincolnshire, the physical 
cqnfoimation of which has often caused it to be associated 
with Dutch Holland. The English name seems to be f. hoi, 
Hole n.,_ sense 2 + Land ; but there is the difficulty that it 
appeals in Domesday Book as Hoiland, a form not easy to 
account for.] 

I. 1 . The name of a province of the Not them 
Netherlands, formerly a county or ‘ graafschap ’, 
comitatus, of the German Empire, now usually 
extended by Englishmen and other foreigners to 
the kingdom of the Netherlands. 

? <2 1400 Morte Arth. 35 Holaund and Henawde they 
helde of hyme bothe. 1436 Libel in Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
180 But they of Holonde, at Caleyse byene cure felles And 
oure wolles, 1449 Paston Lett. No. 68. I. 86 The cheflf 
schyppys of Duchelond, Holond, Selond, and Flaundrys. 
1647 Clarendon Hist.Reb. i. § 143 He went ambassador 
into Holland to the States General, 1633 Sir W. Lower 
tr. DeCerizicPs Innoc.Lord(iT K\\. those effeminates, whom 
the Cloth of Holland hurteth. 

fig. i866 Howells Venet. Life 256 The vegetable and 
fruit maiket where whole Hollands of cabbage and Spains 
of onions opened on the view. 

b. atfrib. esp. in names of products received 
from Holland : see quots. Holland-toad, a small 
Dutch herring-boat. Holland-cloth. : see 2. 

1377 Googe HereshacJPs Hnsb. iii. (1386) 147 Next are 
commended the Holland Cheese, the Cheese of Normandy, 
and the English Cheese. 1614 Eng. Way to Wealth in 
Harh Misc\ (Malh.) Ill, 237 Vessels of divers fashions., 
go. .for herrings., and they are called . , Holland-toads. 
1684 tr. Boiiet's Merc, Compit. 4 Lime mixed with Holland 
soap eats deep enough into the flesh. 1807 Vancouver 
Ap'ic. Devon (1813) 58 A slate formerly taken up at East 
Alwington, and exported under the name of Holland blues. 

2 . A linen fabric, originally called, from the 
province of Holland in the Netherlands, Holland 
cloth. When unbleached called brown Holland. 

1427 Wills ^ luv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 77 Unum super- 
pellicium novum de holand-cloth. c 1430 Cov. Mysi. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 241 A shert of feyn Holond. 1302 Arnolde Citron. 
(r8ri) 206 Item apece Holland or ony other lynnen cloth. 

Nottingham Rec. III. 22oThreelnes of Holand cloth. 
iSSt-2 Honseh. Ace, P'ccss Eliz. in Camden Misc. II. 31 
For vj. ellnes of hollande for towelles. _ 1396 Shaks. i Hen. 
IV, in. iii, 82 Holland of eight shillii^s an Ell. 1617 
Moryson Itin. Ill, 169 Women . . cover their heads with a 
coyfe of fine hoiland linen cloth. 1661 in J. Russell Haigs 
(1881) 470 To bay holen.. to make bands of. 1666 Dhyden 
Ann. Mxrab. ccvi, Some.. For folded turbans finest hoiland 
bear. 1673-4 Grew Anai. Trunks ii. vii. § 13 All our fine 
Hollands are made of Flax. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Holland or HoUand-Cloth, a kind of Linnen Cloth made 
in that Country. 1848 Dickens Damley iii, Every chan- 
delier or lustre, muffled in Holland, 183* R. S. Surtees 
Sponge’s Sp, Tottr (1893) 134 He had the house put away 


in brown Holland, the carpets^ rolled up, the pictures 
covered, the statues shrouded in muslin. 1884 Ttmes 
(weekly ed.) 12 Sept. 7/1 Frocks of neat blown hoiland 
embroidered vvrtlr scarlet. 

b, attrib. 01 in Comb. : of Holland (cloth). 

1334 Bury Wills (Camden) 146 Oou paier of Irollattd 
shetes. 1660 in Harl. Misc. (1811) VII. 198 Six dozen of 
large fine Holland handkerchiefs. 1712 _SiLr:LE Spout. No. 
318 I> 9 An open breast, with an audacious display of the 
Holland shiit. 1879 Edna Lvall Wo7i by IVaiting x.xvi. 
Looking cool and countrified in their brown hoiland suits. 
3. Comb, (in sense 2 ), as hollaml-weaver hol- 
land-Uned adj. 

1893 IVesim. Gaz. 13 Sept. 3/1 Ancient hollaiid-linetl 
barouches. 

Ho'llander. [f. Holland + -ebI.] A native 
of Holland, a Dutchman ; also a Dutch ship. 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knoiul. ix. (1870) 148 And I arit a 
Holandcr ; good cloth I do make. 1604 Shaks, 0 th. ir. iii. 
80 Your Dane, youi Geritiattre, and your swag-belly’d 
Hollander, (diinke hoa) are nothing to yoat English. 1708 
J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. n. i.ii. (1737) 326 There has 
been at one Time hr Brassay-Sound, 1500 Sail of I-Iollarrders. 
1777 FHANiccrN Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 82 Those supplies were 
openly furnished by Hollanders at St. Euslalia. 1833 
Macaulay PHst, Eng. xvii. IV. 3 It was said . . Whenever the 
dignity of the English flag .. was concerned, be forgot that 
he was a Hollander. 

Ho’llandish, a. Now rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ISH.] Of or belonging to Holland (province or 
country) ; Dutch. 

1611 Cory at Crudities 652 The rest of the Zelandish and 
Hollatrdish cities. 1626 in Crt. .y Times Chas. I (1848) 1. 
133 A Hollarrdish pirate . , who in a short time hath takcir 
130 sail of ships. 1846 Worcester cites Ann. Reg. 
Kollands (hp'landz), sb. [ad. Du. hollandsch 
{ch mute), Hollandish, Dutch, in hollandsch ge- 
never, Hollands gin.] A grain spirit manufactured 
in Holland : more fully Hollands gin, formeily 
Hollands geneva. 

[1714 W. Wagstafee Let.fr. Bath 27 By all Means, you 
mustrenounce Holland Geneva, and Brunswick Mum.] 1788 
J. May Jml. i5- Lett. (1873) 26 A case-bottle . . filled with 
Hollands, of which each of us took a sling. 1812 Examiner 

23 Nov. 739/1 He. .ordered a glass of Hollands and water. 
1832 Veg. Snbst. Food 33 The grain spirit . , known . . as 
Hollands Geneva. 1862 Chambers' Encycl. IV. 755 The 
Dutch . . call the Hollands-gin (which is their national 
spirit) giniva. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed, 3) 138 A square 
bottle of Hollands. 

Ho'llantide, short for All-hollantide, All- 
hallowtide : see All-hallow ( s. 

1S73 Tusser Husb.xxt. (1878) 33 At Haliontide, slaughter 
time entereth in. 1380 R. Hitchcock Politic Plat in Arb. 
Gamerll, 138 Continuing very good until Hollentide. 1607 
Middleton Fa7n. of Love iv. i, At what time wert thou 
bound, Club ! at Guttide, Hollantide, or Candletide ? 1731 
Swift Mem. Creichton Wks. 1763 X. 195 The Hollantide 
after I arrived in Ireland. 1795 D. Walker Agric. Surv. 
Herts. 28 From harvest to Hollandtide. 1870 Dublin Even. 
Mail I Nov., Great Hollantide Fair of Drogheda. 

t HoTlbarowe. Obs. [f. Holl a. -t- Barrow 
j^. 3 ] A barrow having a body of the form of a 
shallow box. 

Eturham MS. Hostill. Roll,} Holl Barowe. 1480-1 
Durham MS. Cell. Roll, Pro factura unius hoUbarowe el 
ij stanebarowes, vjd, 

Holle, obs. form of Holl, Hull, Whole. 
t Ho'lleke. Obs. [OE. holUac, f. hoi, Holl a. 
-h Uac, Leek ; cf. Ger. hohllauch.'] A species of 
Allium or onion : according to l6th c. writers, the 
Chibol, Cibol, or Welsh onion, Allium fistulo- 
sum ; earlier writers appear to apply it to the 
Scallion or Shallot {A. ascalonicuni). 

cxooo Hbc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 270/29 Duricoriwn,'s\6I\&nz. 
14 . . Novi. Ibid. [710/28 Heo hinnula, a scaly one] 710/31 
Hec ascolonia, a holleke. X483 Caih. Angl. 187/2 An hoi- 
leke_, hinula [cf. John de Gadande (<;_i225) Dictionarius 
(Wright Vocab. 136), inula Gallice dicitur eschaloigne\. 
1548 Turner Nantes of Herbes 25 s.v. Cepa, Hole leke. 
iS3y — Herbal x. 1 ij b, Y* herbe which is called of hym 
[Pliny] «/i2 Assilis.. is it that we call in englysh holleke, 
& the duche men call Sere or Suer, and in fresland Suerley. 
Ibid..^ The onyons that we cal hollekes ar of this nature, 
that if one be set alone that their wil a greate sorte within 
a shorte space growe of that same roote. [1611 Cotgr., 
Ciboule, a Chiboll, or hollow Leeke.] 

Hollen, obs. form of H Allan. 

x674-9x Ray N. C. Words 13s The Hollen, is a wall about 

24 yards high, used in dwelling houses to secure the family 
from the blasts of wind, rushing in when the heck is 
open. 

Hollen, obs. f. Hollin, holly. Holli, holliclie, 
obs. f. Wholly. HoUibnt, obs. f. holibut, Hali- 
but. Hollidam(e, -dome, obs. ff. Halidom. 
Hollie-, in comb. [ = Holy with shortened 
vowel : cf. holiday, etc.] In hollie point, hollie 
stitch : see quots. 

1882 Caulfeild & Saward Diet, Needlework, Hollie 
Point, a needle lace much worked in the Middle Ages. 
The word is a corruption of Holy Point and was used to 
denote Church Laces. Ibid., Hollie Stitch, the Stitch 
used in making Hollie Point is a desciiption of Buttonhole. 

t Ho’lliglass. Obs. Also 6 holi-, holyglasse. 
[A corruption of howleglas, owliglasse, OwLGLASS, 
f. Ger. E-ulenspiegel.'] An Owlglass, a buffoon. 

*583 Bp. St. Androis 31 in Satir, Poems Reform. 
xlv, Now Holyglass, returning hame, To play the sophist 
thought no schame. 1596 Blake Serm, in G. Hickes 
spirit 0/ Popery (1680) 53 The Privy-Council were HoUi- 


glasses, Cormuiants, and men of no Religion, axCry) 
SroTiiswoou Hist. Ch. Scoll. vi. (1677) ,125, 

Hollilioeke, -oke, etc., obs. If. IIollvhouk. 
Hollin, liollen (h/rlui, -cn). Now ot 
dial. Forms : 1 bolen, IioIgsh, 3-6 holin, -yii, 

5 holing, holyng(o, 5-6 holyne, 6- hoHon (6 
iiolizie, holone, holiynuo, 7 hoHyn, holliiigo), 
7-y hollin. [OF. holcn, holcgn, radically iclaleil 
to OIIG. hulis, huls, Ger. and Du. Jniht (also, 
fioin OIIG., F. Imix ) ; the OE. toiin aiqieais to 
be cognate with Welsli cclyn, Com. cclin, Bret. 
kclen, Ir. cuillcan holly.] •- Holly. (Still a cutii- 
111011 foim ill Scotland.) 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 53 Acrifolus, hulcxn. c 1000 zEi.i lai 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wnicker 138/38 Aoijolius, holen. < 1323 
Gloss. W. de Biblcsw. in Wiight Voc. 163 La hous, 
holyn. c 1430 Bk, Curlasyc 309 in Balh'c\ Bk. 311 pit 
browgt sclialle be a holyn kene, pat sett sdialle be in eilici 
giene. 1430 Holland Ilovolat 48, I sawe ane Jlouiat 
.. vndir ane holyne. 1301 Vicsuitm. fuiies in SutU.p 
Misc, (1888) 30 Thoni.as Ternoui .. has pylled liullynnes in 
divetse places, ns 1630 Marr. Sir Gav. 33 in Fuuiiv. 
Percy Folio I. 109 Betwixt an oke & a gtecne hollen. 1816 
Scott zlw/fy. x.xxiii. Make your meriy men galhei the tliom, 
and the brier, and the green hollin. 1858 Kingsi.i.y Poems, 
Red King 8, I saw thee lie under the hollins gteeii, 

b. attrib. and Comb. Hollin cock, hollin 
stick : see quots. 

cxQQoSa.v. Leachd. II. 78 Wyl on waitere .. holen linde. 
Ibid. 356 genim holen leafa. 13.. Gaw. 1) Knt. .'oO In 
Ills on honde he hade a holyn hohbe. 41323 Gloss. W. 
de Bihlessu. in Wright Voc. 1C3 La home, holin-tiee. 
1483 Catk. Angl. 1S7/2 All IIolyii_ beiy, hussuni. 1360 
Rolland Crt. Venus 1. 88 His Sp.iin^e clolk w.r. ol tlie 
Holiiie hew. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 319/2 llollin 
Sticks used by Cordwaiiieis, not that they aie ni.iilc nf 
Hollin Wood, but a peculiar name so given llicm, with 
them they binnish and polish the upper I.eathcr, and snlcsof 
the Sole Leather ; also by the .shaip epd;: they run Riugi t-., 
and scoie the Le.'ither with what Devises they please. 1848 
Zoologist VI. 2290 The missel thrush . . a ‘ llollin cock '. 

t Ho’llness, holness. Obs. [f, Holl a. + 

-NJia.s. Cf. IIowNE.ss.] Hollowness, cavity, 

1483 Caih. Angl. i83/r An Hollnes, caiiitas. 41490 
Promp. Parv. 244/e (MS. K) Flohies, coniavitas. 

Hollo, btOllOW (lip'H), ifd- and sb. [Akin to 
holla and halloi\ 

A. int. A call to excite attention, abso a sliout of 
encouiagement or exultation ; = Holla 2, 3, 

1388 StiAKS. Tit. A. II. i. 25 Hollo, what storme is this? 
1389 Pappe w. Hatchet C b, Hollow theie, glue me the 
beaid 1 wore yesterday. 1697 _W. Cleland Pouins, llolbno 
my B'lincie 79 Hollow my Faneie, hollow, Slay thou at home 
with me. 1710 zl44. Last Distevip. T. Whiggi. 10 Hollow, 
Hollow Boys, leplied the staring Populace. 1761 Sri rni, Tr. 
Shandy VII. xiii, Hollo ! Ho 1— the whole wotld’s asleep] 
— bting out the horses. 1796 ScoiT William (J- Helen i, 
Hollo ! thou felon, follow here. 1815 Savoyard n. iii, Holo ! 
theie I (Enter Servant) Give me a goblet. X883 Baili.ii.- 
Hamilton Mr, Montenello I. 176 Hollo ! Thoniton, is that 
you? 

B. sb. A shout of hollo ! a loud shout ; esp. a 
cry in hunting ; cf. Halloo sb., Hallow sbfi 

X398 Tofte Alba (1880) 79 But when th’ acquainted 
Hollow he doth heare . . He leaues his flight, and backward 
turtles againe, 1670 Caveat to Conveniiclers 4 He was no 
.sooner seated, but he gave a lowd Hollow through the 
Air. X697 tr. C'tess D'Aunoy's Trav, (1706) g They set 
forth lowder Hollows than before, and wished me a good 
Journey. 1798 Coleridge Anc. Mar. i. xviii. The Albatross 
..every day for food or play. Came to the Marinere's 
hollo 1 x823 Byron Age Bronze xiii, The hounds will 

gather to their huntsman’s hollo. 

attrib, 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xxii, The deep-mouthed 
watch-dog, at hollow distance. 

Hollo, hollow (hp’ldt), holla (hp'la), v. 
Forms : 6-9 bollow, holla, 7-9 hollo, holloa 
(6 holow, 7 holo, holloe, 8 holloo, 9 holler). 
[Connected with Holla int., Hollo int. ; also 
vrith Hallo int. and Hallow jy.2] 

1 . intr. To cry out loud, to shout, vociferate ; to 
halloo. 

X542 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 295 Vocyferacyou, 
holowynge, cryeng. xsgg Pouter Angry Worn, Abiugd. 
(Percy Soc.) 63 Why, hollow to me, and I will answere 
thee. 1642 Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. ii. xix. 122 'Tis mad- 
ness to holloe in the ears of sleeping temptation. 1647 H. 
yi-OKE Song of Soulii, App. IxviTf one hollowed from highest 
Heaven aboven. 1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1635) 19 
Homing and ho-lo-ing, not only to the disturbance of that 
duty, but scorn of our Religion. 1673 Hobbes Odyss. vi. 

-As far as one that Holla’s heard can be. 1727 Swift 
Gullzver 11. i, I was going to holla after them, 1737 
Fielding Tumble Dawn Dick iii. Song, Then to some 
hollow tree she flies. To hollow, hoot, and howl. 1748 
F. Smith V oy. Disc. I. 24 They Holloed at Times, as they 
approached. 1842 Gen. P. ’Thompson Exerc. I. 3 The 
the boys holla’d [1829 hallooed], and called out 
Whip behind ’. 1863 Kingsley Hereto, iii, Dont holla till 
you aie out of the wood. 1883 Baring-Gould John Herring 
00 ^ Cohbledick . . said, ‘ If you holler, I’ll smash your head . 
x88s Bompas Life F. Buckland 244 They all rushed after me 
shouting and holloing. 

b. To call to the hounds in hunting. 
x6i2 Two Noble K. n. ii, To our Theban hounds . . No 
•Aore now must we hollo. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
432 As we use here in England to hollow, whoope or shout 
™ Houndes. i674_N. Cox Genii. Recreat. i. (1677) 73 
Blowing and hollowing until the Hounds are come in. X73S 
Somerville Chase ii. 63 He Ifwels ev'ry Fence, Joins in the 
common Cry, and hollows loud, 1884 Punch x8 Oct., They 
hunted an’ they hollo’d and they blew their horns also. 



HOLLOA. 

2. irans. a. with the thing shouted as object. 

1S93 SiiAKS. Rich. II, IV. i. 54 As many lies As may be 

holloa’d in thy treacherous ear. 1596 — i Hen. IV, i. iii. 
222 And in his eare, He holla Mortimer. 1654 Gatakcr 
Dnc. AJ)ol, 85 The Independents may cry and hollow it up 
to the Pygmies on the tops of their Towres. 1701 Rowe 
A mb. sup- Moth. v. ii, I will pursue thee And hollow Ven- 
geance in thy guilty Ears. 1788 V. Knox Winter Eveti. xli. 
tR.), The hostlers, .hollo to the three footmen .. Who is it? 
who is it? i8SS Browning Transcendentalisiu ii Speak 
piobo and hollo it till Europe hears 1 

b. To call after (in hunting) ; to call or shout to. 
1605 SiiAKS. Lear ni. i. 55 He that first lights on him, 
Holla the othei. 1607 — Cor. i. viii. 7 If I flye Martius, 
hollow me like a Hare. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. Misc. 59 Th’ 
unlucky Parrat, and death-boding Owl . . Hollow their mates. 

3 . With adv. Hollo away, to diive away by 
holloing ; hollo in, off, to call in or off (dogs, etc.) 
by .shouting ; hollo out, to shout out. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 47S Hollowe in the hind doggs. 
ai 6 zi Bcaum. & Fl. Thierry ii. ii, Let’s to horse. And 
hollow in the troop. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Parson 
Beanes, Six dayes he hollows so much breath away, That on 
the seaventh, he can nor preach, or pray. 165s Fuller Ch. 
Hist. III. iv. § 20 Such hounds are easier laid on, then 
either rated or hollowed off. 1683 Kenneit tr. Erasm. on 
Folly III They’l sometimes mutter their words inwardly 
and then__of a sudden hollow them out. 1748 Anson's 
Voy. III. iii. 328 He hollowed out with great extasy. The 
ship, the ship. 

lienee Hoiloing vbl. sb . ; also aitrib. 

1596 Shaks. Merch. V. v. i. 43 Leaue hollowing man, 
heere. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 233 No voice, crie, hollaing 
and houting..airiighted this kind of fish. 1767 Carteret 
in Phil. Trans. LX. 21 With a great hollowing noise. i8fio 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxix. 61 War, after all, is 
not settled by hollaing, any more than horse-racing. 

Holloa (hfilJa’), int., sb., v. A form of Hollo 
leading on to Halloa, q.v. 

A. i)tt. (See quots.) 

[1726 G. Roberts Four Years Voy. 30 So I answer'd him. 
Ho lo.] 1769' Falconer Diet. Marine, Holloa, . . an exclama- 
tion of answer, to any person, who calls to another to ask 
some question, or to give a particular order . . The master. . 
calls, Main-top, hoay 1 To which they answer, Holloa 1 
i866 Craven Meg's Diversion ii. 40 Holloa ! Meg, frolick- 
some Meg, here ! 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., Holloa, 
ot holla, an answer to any person calling from a distance, to 
show they hear. 1883 Mrs. Oliphant Ladies Lindores I. 
247 ‘ Holloa ! ' he cried, ‘ Gone, are they 1 ' 

B. sb. A shout of ‘ holloa ! ’ 

1749 Fielding Tone Jones vii. iii. The same holloa which 
attends the departure of a Iiaie, when she is first started. 
1861 Hughes Tone Brown at Oxf. vi, It was an uncommon 
bad night for running by holloas. 

C. vb. To call ‘holloa! to shout so as to call 
attention, express surprise, etc. 

1666 Bunyan Grace Ab. r 173 Then would the text cry. . as 
if it did holloa after me. 1858 R. S. Surtees Mamma 
Ixiv. 287 He holloaed out to the grooms. 1885 Badvt. 
Libr., Hunting The result of holloaing immediately a 
fox has crossed a ride often is to make him pop back again. 
fHollock. Obs. Also ballocke, bullock, -ok. 
[a. Sp. aloque (in Minsheu haloque) adj., light red, 
sb., a species of wine of fine red colour, a. Arab. 
haliiqi, adj. from haliiq, an aromatic 

of clear red colour (Dozy). (Notwithstanding 
the identification by Florio, it is not related to 
It. aigleuco, L. aigleucos, Pliny,)] A Spanish wine 
of a fine red colour. 

1S76 Gascoigne Diet Droonkardes (1789) 18 We must have 
. .Sack, Hollocke, Canaiia wine. _ 1598 m Aberdeen Burgh 
Rec. (1844-8) II. 176 Thrie quartis of the best wyne, tovit, 
hullok, and wyne tent. 1599 Minsheu Dial. 18/2 Wines 
. . Hallocke, claret, candle. i6n Florio, AigUuco vino, 
sweet hollocke wine. 1620 J. Taylor (Water P.) Praise 
Hempsecd Wks. (1630) 65 HoIIock and Tent would be of 
small repute. 1660 Act 12 Chas. II, c. 4 Sched., Sackes, 
Canaryes, Malegaes, Maderaes, Romneys, Hollocks, 
Bastards, Tents & Allicants. 

HoUocore, obs. form of Halalooe. 

Holloo, var. of Halloo int. and v. 

1671 Eachard Ohs. Answ. Coni, Clergy (1705) 4 Claps his 
Hands, and cues, Holloo to the Armies that are drawing up. 
1709 Steele Tailer No. 19 f 2 To all that ride mad after 
Foxes, that holloo when they see an hare. 173S Swift 
Legion Club 67 At the parsons, Tom, holloo, boy. 

Hollop, a sailor-’s corruption of Oelop. 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvi, Several feet of under- 
water logging in her hold and hollop. 

Hollow (hp’bu), sb. Forms : 1-2 bolb, 3 bol5, 
6- bolow, bollow. [OE. holh (cf. OHG. huliwa, 
hulwa, MHG. hiilwe, pool, puddle, slough) 
OTeut. ^holhwo-, app. radically related to OE. hoi, 
Holl a.. Hole sb., and hole, PIolk, cavity ; but 
the nature of the formation is obscure. As shown 
imder Hole sb. (q.v.), hollow lepresents an inflex- 
ion of holh, *holw-e, Holw-es, etc., whence ME. 
holwe, holewe, holowe, while the inflexional type 
*hol-e, *hol-es, etc., fell together with Hole sb. 

OE. holh was only sb. ; it was perh. from association with 
Iwl, which was both adj. and sb., that holh was also made 
an adj. in early MIE. : see next word. But the history is 
peculiar, fbr while the sb. came down to 1205, in ME. only 
the adjective occurs ; the sb. reappears c 1350, app. formed 
anew from the adj. ; from which time both sb. and adj. 
have been in common use.] 

1 . A hollow or concave formation or place, which 
has been dug out, or has the form of having so 
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been: f a. a hole, cave, den, burrow (o^r.) ; fb. a 
hole running through the length or thickness of 
anything ; a bore {pbsJ) ; c. a surface concavity, 
more or less deep, an excavation, a depression on 
any suiface ; d. an internal cavity (with or with- 
out an oiifice); a void space. 

C897 K. ^ELnico Gregory’s Past, xxxiii. 21S Holh was 
beboden Sait sceolde beon on Stem vveobude uppan, forStem 
Stet wind ne meahte Sa lac tostencean. Ibid. xxxv. 240 
Daer se ill htefde his holh. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 23 pah an 
castel beo _wel bemoned mid monne and mid wepne, and her 
beo aualpi holh pat an mon mei crepan in. c 1203 Lay. 
20848 [The fox] hol3es [c 1275 holes] him wurcheS. 

( 3 . In modem English. 

1360 Bible (Genev.) Gen. xxxli. 25 He touched y“ holow 
of his thigh, and the holow of laakobs thigh was losed. 
1392 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iii. v. 3 It was the Nightingale, 
and not the Larke, That pier’st the feaiefull hollow of thine 
eare. 1605 — Lear ii. iii. 2 By the happy hollow of a Tree. 
1611 Bible Isa. xl. 12 Who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand? 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
774 The fiist Indians, .had one, and some both of their teats 
boied thoiow, in the hollow wherof .. they wear a Reed. 
1658 A. Fox WurtR Surg. iii. viii. 240 If congealed bloud be 
in the body, and that within the hollow of it. 1687 A. Lovell 
tr, Thevenot's Trav. 1. 165 We rested in the hollow of a Rock, 
where we spent the Night. 1691 Ray Creation ii. (1692) 
62 The hollow of the Bones, .serves to contain the Marrow. 
1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 218 An Hollow on the Tooth [of 
a tool] makes a Round upon the Woik; and a Round upon 
the Tooth, makes an Hollow on the Work. 1707 Curios, in 
Hush, cj- Card. 253 A like Iron Pipe, whose hollow were 
very small, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Sometimes 
the back sweep which forms the upper part of the top- 
timber is called the top-timber hollow. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Hollotu, the boie of a rocket. 1873 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Hollom. empty portion of a bastion... The 
depression in an anvil-face or fullering. 1884 A. R. Pen- 
nington Wiclipix. 296 Such places as the hollow of an oak. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 201 Completely 
closed hollows or cavities. 

fiff- 1853 Robertson Seme. Ser. iii. xxi. 271 The empty 
hollow of an unsatisfied heart. 

2 . Spec. A depression on the earth’s surface ; a 
place or tract below the general level or sur- 
rounded by heights ; a valley, a basin. 

1333 Brende Q. Curtius 170 All the holowes and valeys 
there about rebounding with the voice of so many thousandes. 
ifioi Holland Pliny I. 96 Within the inner compasse and 
hollow of Africke. 1649 Providetece (R.I.) Rec. (1893) II. 9 
His 6 acre Lot .. runneth all along on the brow or top of 
that Hollow. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 238 
A very narrow but deep hollow. 1846H. BeckelyA'wA Ver- 
mont ss The vallies and hollows interspersed among the 
mountains and hills are generally very fertile, 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 16 'The river then does really occupy a hollow, in- 
closed on three sides by high ground, 1883 Miss Thackeray 
Mrs. Dymond 18 Can you make out the sea, Susy? Look, 
there it is shining in the hollow. 

8. The middle or depth (of night or of winter) : 
= Sc, howe. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. ix. VI. 62 These weie Fried- 
rich’s last general orders, given in the hollow of the night. 

4 . Short for hollow meat, hollow motilding, 
hollow plane, hollow square : see Hollow a. 7. 

1726 Neve Builder’s Diet., Hollow, a Term in Archi- 
tecture, by which is meant a Concave Molding, being 
about a Quadrant of a Circle ; by some it is called a Case- 
ment, by others an Abacus. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. 
(1783) 13, I leaint to form lines, and hollows, and squares. 
1823 EoANGwe'i Diet. Vulg. T., Hollow, among epicures, 
means poultry. Nothing but hollow for dinner. 1830 
HoLTZAvrFFEL Tumingll. 492 Concave and convex planes, 
called hollows and rounds. 

5 . Bookbinding. A strip of thick paper or paste- 
board, cut to the height and thickness of the book 
for which the boards and cloth are intended, and 
which acts as a gauge for the guidance of the case- 
makers and as a stiffener for the cloth at the back 
of the book {Ure’s Diet. Arts (1875) I. 421). 

Hollow (hp'Du), a. and culv. Forms : 3 holh, 
holeh, holeuh, holu, 3-4 hol^, holewe, 3-5 
holvv(e, 4 holou, 'OU3, -ough, 4-5 holowj, 4-6 
holow(e, 5 holgh, holu5e, 6 hollowe, 6- hollow. 
[ME. hoi}, holeh, also holu, inflected holwe, holewe, 
identical in form with holh, hoi), pi. hol)es, holwes 
sb. : see prec. The development of -lw{e, -low from 
-Ige, -Ig, is normal : cf. follow, hallow, sallow, etc.] 
A. adj. 

1, Flaving a hole or cavity inside ; having an 
empty space in the interior ; opp. to solid, 
a 1230 Owl ^ Night. 1113 An holj \v.r. holeh] stoc hwar 
jju pe miht hude. CZ290 S. Eng. Leg. I. zoz/qt In one 
holewe weie onder eorhe. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 231 And 
made kynges fourme of bras al holu wyjjinne. 13. . Gaw. 
^ Gr. KnL 2182 Al watz hofi in-with, no-bot an olde caue. 
c 1330 Will. Paleriee 293 Vnder an holw ok. 1387 Trevisa 
Htgden (Rolls) III. 393 A gerde of fir holow} wip ynne as 
a pipe. 1398 — Barth. De P. R, viii. xxi. (1495) The 
sterres ben rciunde. .and bensadde and sounde, not holough 
nother hooly in the vtter party. 1330 Palsgr. 232/1 Holowe 
spere, bovrdon. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. iv. 
(1586) igob. The juice thrust into a hollow tooth, asswageth 
the paine. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 367 This was 
hollow, the other solid. Ibid. 833 Blow it thorow hollow 
canes, 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 84 In trunks of trees 
made hollow either by fire or age. 1748 Ansore's Voy. i. iii. 
30 Orellana placed his hands hollow to his mouth, and bel- 
lowed out the war-cry used by those savages. 1817 J. 
Bradbury Trav. Anter. 286 note. Although many species 
of trees are liable to become hollow, yet none ai e so per- 
fectly hollowed as the gum tree, [1^8 Lowell Biglow P. 
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Ser. I. IV. IS A marciful Providunce fashioned us holler, 
O’ purpose thet we might our principles swallei ] 

t). Having an empty or vacant space beneath. 

1637 B. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 43, I would raise my 
foundation . . three foot above ground ; leaving it hollow 
underneath for Ventiducts. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi's 
Trav. I. 124 Alexandria is all hollow under, being anentiie 
Cistern. 1703 _T. N. City C. Purchaser 136 They ,, diy 
and season their Boards,. laying them . . hollow for the Air 
to play between them, i860 'Tyndall Glac. i. iii. 28 The 
floor. . was snow, which I knew to be hollow beneath. 

j' c. Porous or open in texture or composition : 
the opposite of close, comiract, or solid. Obs. 

1398 /J ['bevisa Barth. De P. R. in. xx. (1495) The tonge 
towchinge the complexion of the substaunce therof is holowe 
and full of holes. 1733 J. Tull Horse-Hoehig Htisb. vi. 24 
Roots and Plants, which otherwise require the lightest and 
hollowest Mould. Ibid., note,ff& easier .. to imitate this 
Artificial Dust in hollow than in strong Land. 

2. Having a hole, depression, or groove on the 
surface ; depressed below the surrounding surface, 
sunken, indented ; excavated, concave. 

c 1203 Lay. 761 Wes p& wei holh & long, a 1230 Owl <5- 
Night. 643 Mi nest is hoi} pu.r. holeuh]. <^1383 Chauixr 
L. G. W. 21^2 Ariadne, The holwe rokkis answerden hiie 
a-gayn. c 1440 Proenp. Parv. 242/2 Holow, as vessellys . . 
concavus. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach’s Hush. i. (1586) 44 
Then must the giounde neither lye hollowe, nqi in hiile.s. 
1674 tx. Scheffer's LaplaiidZ The snows .. continue undis- 
solv’d in hollow places between the hills. 1703 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. 130 If any pait of the Floor prove hollow, 
they lay a Chip . . upon that bollow place, to bare up the 
Board. Ibid. 187 The hollow edge of the Hook. _ 1834 
Hawthorne Note-Bks. (1879) I. 151 Our way to it was 
up a hollow lane. 

b. Of the eyes, cheeks, etc. 

13.. E. E. Aim. P. B. 169s Hol}e were his yjen. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxix. (Peicy) 135 Hys eyen holow, 
and his nose croked. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
HI. (1586) 117 A hoise when he beginnes to he olde, his 
temples waxe hollowe. 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 114 
With hollow Cheeks, and Eyes black. _ 1838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 358 Bess . . was rather thinner, and her eyes 
hollower. 1873 Longf. Challenge ix, Hollow and haggard 
faces Look into the lighted hall. 

e. Of the sea : Having the troughs between the 
crests of the waves very deep. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. ig With a very hard Gale 
of Wind . .and a very deep hollow Sea. 174S Anson’s Voy. 
I. X. 104 The ship laboured very much in a hollow sea. 1803 
Naval Chron. XIII. 469 The sea was running vei y hollow. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Hollow Sea, the undulation 
of the waves after a gale; long hollow-jawed sea; ground- 
swell. 

3. Empty, vacant, void; hence, having an empty 
stomach, hungry ; lean, starved-looking. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. V. 108 So hungri and so holewe. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pn?/. 289 He nas nat light fat, I vndeitake, 
But looked holwe and ther to sobi ely. c 1460 'Penvneley 
Myst, ii. 310, I will fayre on feld ther oiue bestis ai, To 
looke if thay be holgh or full. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. 
iii. 75 His Coffers sound With hollow Poueity, and Empti- 
nesse, 1598 — Merry W. iv. ii. 171 As iealous as Foid, 
that search’d a hollow Walhnut for his wines Leminan. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt.yo. ii. I. 392 That also is gone ; 
and the hollow Eternities have swallowed it. 1878 B. 
Taylor Deukalion i. i. 21 The strains dissolve into the 
hollow air. Mod. It must be getting towards dinner-time ; 
I’m feeling pretty hollow. 

4. transf. Of sound; Wanting body; not full- 
toned ; ‘ sepulchral ’. 

1363 Sackville in Mirr. Mag., Induct. xliv,With broken 
and hollow playnt. 1383 Earl Northampton Defensative 
Ep. Ded., Like young babies, they regarde. .Rattles tlmt 
can make a kind of hollow sound. 1633 T. James V oy. 8 It 
made a hollow . . noyse, like an ouer-fall of water. 1798 W. 
Nakes \a Anti- Jacobin xxii. (1852) ro6 My voice as hollow 
as a ghost's. 1881 Broadhouse Plus. Acoustics 17s If only 
the uneven partials are present . . the quality of Lone is 
hollow. 1887 Bowen Virg. ASneid ii. 546 On the brass of the 
buckler it smote with a hollow ring. 

h.Jig. Of persons and things: Wanting soundness, 
solidity, or substance; empty, vain; not ansvter- 
ing inwardly to outward appearance; insinceie, 
false. 

111329 Skelton Sp. Parrot 393 So many holow bartes, and 
so dowbyll faces. 1379 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 113 Too holy 
a professionj for so hollow a person. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, 
HI. ii. 66 It IS knowne we were but hollow Friends. 1393 — 
Rich. II, i. iv. g. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iv. § 14 The 
Kings Army was hollow at the heart. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxix. 131 A false_ or hollow friendship. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. <5- F. II. xUi. 362 Flattering and. hollow words. 
1832 Lander Adv. Niger I. v. 209 'The governor’s preten- 
sions are as hollow as they are iraprobahle. 1853 Motley 
Dutch Rep. V. iii. (1866) 696 The hollow truce with the 
Huguenots in France had. .been again succeeded by war. 

6. [f. the adv. : cf. B. 2 .] Complete, thorough, 
out-and-out. colloq. 

1730 Coventry Pompey Litt. i. xvi. (1785) 41/1 It was 
quite a hollow thmg‘, Goliah won the day. 1761 Colman 
Jealous Wife v. (D.), So, my lord, you and I are both 
distanced ; a hollow thing, damme. 1832 Dickens Bleak 
Ho. Ixiv, Which, in the opinion of my friends, is a hollow 
bargain, 1894 Times 31 July _ii/i The Prince’s cutter 
steadily left her opponent and gained a very hollow victory. 

7. In various collocations, chiefly technical ; 
hollow-adz, -auger, tools with concave instead 
of flat face, for curved work (Knight Diet. 
Mech .) ; hoUow-baation (see quot.) ; hollow fire 
(see quot.) ; hollow fowl, meat, ‘ poultry, 
rabbits, etc., any meat not sold by butchers’ 
(Halliweli) ; hollow spar [tr. Ger. hohlspaf], a 
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name for Chiastolim (Ure Diet. Chem. 1823) ; 
hoUow-stook, name of tlie plants Leonotis nej)etsd- 
folia and Malvaslrum spitatum (Cent. Diet.) ; 
hollo-w toTver (see quot.) ; hollo-w-turner, a 
mechanic who turns hollow or concave vessels, 
funnels, etc.; hence hollow-turnery', f hollow 
vein, the vena cava ; hollow- way, a way, load, 
or path, through a defile 01 cutting ; also extended, 
as in quot. 1882. Hollow Month, Mould, Plane, 
Squake, Hollow-ware : see these words. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Bastion, *Hollow or Voided 
Bastion, is that which has only a Rampart and a Parapet, 
ranging about its Flanks and Faces, so that a void Space is 
left towards the Center or Middle. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., * Hollow-fire, a kind of hearth with blast, used for 
reheating the stamps produced in the South Welsh process 
of lining, or the bars of blister-steel m the manufacture of 
shear-steel. 1885 T. Mozley Remin. Towns, etc. I. 89 
People had then to be_ content with ‘^‘hollow fowl', as 
poultry, ducks, and rabbits were alike called. 1828 Craven 
Dial, ^Hollow meat, fowls. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) 
sv. Tower,* Hollow Tower poo Foriif\,z. Rounding made 
of the remainder of two Ensures, to joyn the Courtin to 
the Orillon ; where the Small-Shot are plac’d that they may 
not he too much expos’d to the Enemies View. 1887 T. 
Hardy Woodlandcrs II. 243 Peeping out she saw .. the 
*hollow-turner .. loading his waies — wooden bowls, _ dishes, 
spigots, spoons, cheese-vats, funnels and so on. Ibid. I. 56 
A neighbour engaged in the %ollow-turnery trade, iggi 
Sylvester Du Baitas r. vi. 719 Through branching pipes 
of the great *Hollow-vein. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. ii. viii. 
105 Through the mesaraicke veines into the great porter 
veine, and from thence into the great hollow veine. 1761 
Sterne Tr. Shandy (i8oz) III. 147 Acquainted intimately 
with every country .. the . . roads, and *hollow-ways which 
lead up to them. 1882 D. Gakdner Quaire Bras, etc. 182 
note, The term ‘ hollow-way ’ is employed by English writers 
on this battle [Waterloo] . . to designate any means of 
passage, from a footpath to a boulevard, which is enclosed 
on the sides to a considerable height, whether by walls, 
fences, hedges, houses, or embankments. 

8. Comb. (parasynthetic),as hollow-backed,-billed, 
-cheeked, -footed, -horned, -toned, -jawed, -vaulted, 
-voiced adjs. Also Hollow-eyed, -hearted. 

1523 Fitzhebb. Hush. § 78 The nyne propertyes of an asse 
. .the .vii. to be rounde foted, the .viii. to be holowe foted. 
1603 J. Davies Microcosm, Wks. 1878 1 . 17/2 Breath'd out 
with grones, like hollow-voiced windes. 1791 Cowpcr 
Yardley 011^4 A shattered veteran, hollow-trunked perhaps. 
1831 Youatt Horse 31 (U. K. S.) Some persons prefer a 
hollow-backed horse. 1854 Owen <5- TeethXti Ctre. Sc., 
Organ. Nat, 1 . 239 The ruminants.. called hollow-horned. 

B. adv. 

1 . In a hollow manner ; with a hollow sound or 
voice ; insincerely. Obs. exc. in comb, (see 3). 

1601 Shahs. Twd. N. iii iv. 101 Lo, how hollow the 
fiend speakes within him. ifio/ Topsell Four-fi. Beasts 
(1658) 291 Then he will cough more hollow. 

2 . Thoroughly, completely, out-and-out ; also 
PU.S.) all hollow, colloq. 

[The origin of this is obscure, and has excited conjecture 
from its first appearance in literature ] 

1668-71 Skinner Etymol. Ling. Angl. s. v., He carried it 
Hollow, Luculenter Vicit vel Sifierasjit, . . credo dictum 
quasi ‘he carried it wholy' . 1762 Foote Orators 1. Wks. 
1799 1 . 193 Foote... Yoa succeeded? Suds.. .Ye% yes, I got 
it all hollow. 1767 Chesterf. Lett. (1794) IV. cccxxi, 2S7 
He set up for the County of Middlesex, and carried it 
hollow, as the jockeys say. 1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Farem. Odesxiv. Wks. 1794 I- I’m greatly pleas’d.. To 
see the foreignersheat hollow, 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. II. 
39 Her blood carried it all hollow. 1839 Times 19 Oct., In 
tire article of hypocrisy , .as in sheer impudence, Minto has it 
hollow. 1851 J. H. Newman Oath, in Eng.^ 367 Local 
opinion would carry it hollow against popular opinion. 1859 
Geo. Eliot a, Bede 47 She beats us younger people hollow. 

3 . In Comb., tjualifying ppl. adjs., to which 
hollow is hyphened ; mostly in sense ‘with a hollow 
sound’, as hollow-bellowing, -blustering, -ringing, 
•sounding, -whispering, etc. ; also ‘ with a hollow 
foundation’, as hollow-grounded, 

1611 Sylvester Du Bartos 11. iv. v. Decay 537 O feeble 
stay 1 0 hollow-grounded hope ! 1726-46 Thomson Winter 
737 The hollow-sounding plain Shakes from afar. Ibid. 
989 Muttering, the winds . . Blow hollo w-hlust’ring from the 
south. 1728-46 — Spiring QX& The hollow- whispering breeze, 
the plaint of rills. 1864 'Tennyson En. Ard. 599 The hol- 
lower-bellowing ocean. 

Hollow (hp'ba), ».■>■ [f. Hollow a.] 

1 . trans. To lender hollow or concave ; to make 
a hollow in ; to excavate. Also with out. 

c 1450 R. Gloucester's Citron. (1724) 415/t note (MS. Coll, 
Arms) Suche a stroke cam doune , . that hit holwed the 
stonene walk to a mannes gi-etnesse. c 1477 Caxton Jason 
20 b, How well the stone is myned and hollowed by con- 
tinaell dropping of water. iS77 Googe HeyeshacUs 
H II, (1586) 55 b, Hollowing it cunninglie with an Aulle 
or a Bodking. 1737 Philip Quarll (i8i6) 46 A rock hollowed 
out like the entrance to a church. 1784 Cowper T'askvi, 
311 Some lonely elm That a^e or injury has hollowed deep. 
i860 Tvndall Glaciers i, xviii. 125 The wall of one [fissure] 
. .was hollowed out longitudinally, 

1842 Tennyson Love ^ Duty 60 The want that hoi- 
lowM all the heart. 

h. To bend into a hollow or concave shape. 

1598 B, JoNSON Ev, Mall in Hum. i. iv, Hollow your 
TOdy niore sir, thus. 183a Tennyson Pal. 0/ Art 109 
Hollowing one hand against his ear, To list a foot-fali. 
*889 Macm. Mag. Aug, 246/2 , 1 hollowed my hands into 
the form of a binocular glass 

2 . To form by making a hollow {in something) ; 
to excavate, (Dften with out. 
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1648 Herrick Hesper., The Cruell Maid, Next, hollow 
out a tomb to cover Me. 1687 A. Lovell tr._ Thev^iot s 
Trav. II. 19 Who led us into a Grotto hollowed in the Rock. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St. Pierre's^ Stud. Nat. (1799) III. 338 
Amphitrite ..intreated the Nereids to hollow out that little 
bay. 1817 C. Wolfe Burial Sir J. Moore v, As we hol- 
lowed his narrow bed, And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

3 . To make hollow in tone. 

s'j'jz Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 96 Hollowing his 
voice, and snuffling with much sedate confidence. 

4 . intr. To become hollow or concave. 

<:i86o Faber Hymn, The Length of Death viii, How 
suddenly earth seems to hollow. _ 1892 llarpeifs Mag. 
280/2 Her cheeks seemed to hollow in, and her cliin shook. 
Hence Hollowed. (hp'Dud), ppl. a., made hollow, 
excavated j Hodlowing vbl. sb., a making hollow, 
excavation; also attrib., as in hollowing-iron, 
-knife, -machine, etc. 

1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617) 64 Make It by a little 
hollowing to bear . .from the false quarter. 1613 PuRCirAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 643 In boats made of a hollowed tree (like 
the Indian Canoas). i64t in T Lechford Note-bh. (1885) 428 
Onehollowing iron. .one rabbettingiron. 1697DRVDCN Virg. 
Georg. I. 207 Then first on Seas the hollow'd Alder swam. 
1714 Addison Spectator No. 584 P 6 The digging of 
Trenches, and the hollowing of Trees, for the better Dis- 
tribution of Water. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hollostnng- 
liiiife (Coopering), a drawing-knife for working on concave 
surfaces. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 191 When the_ child 
was made to bend the body, this lumbar hollowing did not 
disappear. 1884 J. Payn Lit. Recoil. 217 His hollowed 
hand and smiling attentive face. X889 Daily News 12 Oct. 
2/1 Wooden pipes and hollowed trunks of trees. 

Hollow, y .2 : see Hollo v. 
f HoTlowed, a. Obs. : see qnol. 
a 1734 R. WoDRow Analecta (1842) I. 104 Being of a 
hardy frolic temper, or a little hollowed, as we call it. 
Ho‘llow-ey*ed,a. Havingholloweyes; having 
the eyes deep sunk in their orbits. 

a 1529 Skelton Vppon Deedman’s Hed ii No man may 
hirn hyde From Delh holow eyed. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
V. i. 240 A needy -hollow-ey’d-shaipe-looking- wretch. 1781 
Cowper Hope 58 Hollow-eyed abstinence, and lean despair. 
1870 P’cESs Alice Mem. 31 Jan. (1884) 239 Victoria looks 
very hollow-eyed, pale and wretched. 

Ko'llow-hea'rted, a. Having a hollow heart ; 
insincere, false. -• 

IS 49 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. Prol. (R.), 
Holowe-herted flatterye and craftye deceauyng. 1648 
Gage West hid, xii. (1655) 43 Inwardly false and hollow 
hearted. 1830 Tennyson Poems 44 Hollowhearted apathy, 
The cruellest form of perfect scorn. 

Hence Ho Uow-heawtedness, insinceiity. 

IS 49 CovERDALE, ctc. Erosm. Par. i folin 44 Except al 
holowhartednes be also plucked quite out of y= mjnd. 1678 
J. Brown Life of Faith (1824) I. ii. 44 The Lord discovereth 
the hollow-heai tedness of many. 1816 Southey in Q. Rev, 
XV. 539 They are haughty toward strangers, . . suspicious, 
and full of hollow-heai tedness. 

Hollowly (hp'bli), adv. [f. Hollow a, -i- -ly'-^.] 
In a hollow manner; with a hollow sound; in- 
sincerely. 

a 1547 Surrey sEneid 11. 70 Wherewith the caves gan 
hollowly resound. 1603 Shaks. Mens, for M. ii. iii. 23 He 
..try your penitence, if it be sound, Or hollowly put on, 
1607 Markham Caval.\L (1617) 63 It may couer all the hoofe 
hollowly that it may not touch the soak. 1814 Mermaid 
H. i, How strange and hollowly his accents sound ! i88i J. 
Hawthorne Fort. Fool i. v, The sound echoed hollowly 
through the house. 

Hollowness (hfrlcnes). [f. as prec. H -NESS.] 
1 . The quality or condition of being hollow ; 
concavity; internal emptiness; sunken condition, 
14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker STS-hz Cavitas, holwnehse. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 244/1 Holownesse of a vesselk . . con- 
caviias. 1545 Raynold Byrth Maiikynde 9 b, The . . matrix 
. .astrong bladder, hauyng in it butone vniuersal holonesse. 
1S93 Shaks. II, i. li. 59 Greefe boundeth where it 

falls, Not with the emptie hollownes, but weight. 1664 
Evelyn Pomona iii. (R.), Old trees (quite decayed with an 
inward hollowness), a 1822 Shelley Mother ^ Son iii, 9 
Within her ghastly hollowness of eye. 

+ 2 . concr. and semi-concr. A hollow foimation 
or place ; a hollow, cavity, or concavity. Obs. 

c J374 Chaucer Troylus v. rSog His lighte gost ful blys- 
fully is went Vp to be holwglinesse of be seuen)>e spere. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 6 Atte cherdhoke there is a grete 
holownes vnder erthe. r6*i Markham Country Conteni.i.xii. 
65 'The Perch .. ahideth most in Creeks and hollownesses, 
which are about the bank. 1715 MoLYNEUxinP/wV. Trans. 
XXIX. 375 There are Nine of these Hollownesses and as 
many Eminences, undulated as they paint Sea Waves. 

3 . Of a sound or voice: see Hollow a. 4, 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, vii. xxvii. (1495) 242 
Yf holownesse comyth of drynesse, it is knowen by drye 
coughe. 1605 Shaks. Lear 1. i. 156 Whose low sounds 
Reuerbe no hollownesse. 1884 Mrs. C. Praed Zero II. 64 
Helena was shocked at the hollowness of her voice. 

4 :. Emptiness, vanity ; insincerity, falseness. 

1608-33 Bp, Hall Medit. ^ Vows (1S51) 202 Dissect this 
close heart of mine . .and if thou findest any hollowness, fill 
it up. 1790 G. Walker Serin. II. xxi. n8 A thorough 
man of the world, who knows it in all its hollownesses. 1886 
Manch. Exam. 13 Jan. 5/7 The hollowness of his profes- 
sions. 

Ko'llo-w-root. Herb. [A :6th c. transl. of G. 
holwurtz, hohlwurtz, applied to Aristolochia, also 
to Corydalis tuherosa', see Grimm.] a. A name 
for Corydalis tuherosa (C. cavet), also called hole- 
wort and hollowworf)’, extended by Gerarde to 
other species of Corydalis. b. erroneously, A name 
for Adoxa Moschatellina. 
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1578 Lvte Dodoens iri. ii. ji6 (Of Holeworte) The loote 
whiohe is holowe within is called in Germanic Holwuil/, 
that is to say in English Holowe roote, or Holewurt. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal n. ccccxlvi. (1633) 1092. 1753 Chambi rs 
Cycl. Supp. App., Hollow-root.. 3. name sometimes given to 
the .. fumitory. 1788 Chambers' Cycl, Mosthatellina, 
hollow root, or tuberose moscliatel . . a little plant coiiiiiioti 
under our hedges, in spring. 1884 Milllr Plant-n., Hole- 
wort, Hollow-wort, or Hollow-root. Corydalis tuherosa 
and Adoxa Moschatellina. 

Ho’Uow-ware. Bowl- or tube-shaped wax e of 

earthenware, wood, or metal ; now especially thelast. 

1682 [see b]- 1703 T. N. City <S C. Purchasir 274 All 

hollow Ware, (as they call Ridge-tyles, Coiner, Gutter, .and 
Dormar-tyles). 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbamiin. VII. 

II. 79 Maple . . is approved of by the turner for making 
hollow-waie. 1880 Statist. Manuf, U. S. 1059 A co.it se, 
gieenish glass, often termed bottle-glass. .It is c.alkd in^lliis 
country hollow ware. 1891 Daily Nceuis g Feb. 2/.( C.ist- 
iion hollow-ware is selling very slowly. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hollow-ware maker, 
making, manufacturer, '\petvterer, trade, utensil. 

1682 Land. Gaz. No. 1717/8 Fr.ancis Stagood,. .Hollow- 
Wear Pewterer, hath Molds and Stocks to Sell. 1881 Po>- 
celaiu Works, Worcester zr The manufacture of soup 
tmeens, covered dishes, ewers and basins, &c. is c.illed 
Hollow Ware Pre.ssing. These objects are all m.ade rn 
moulds. 1888 A. N. Palmlii Hist. Old Nonconp. Wre.cham 
76 A hollow-ware manufacturer at Eewdley. 

Hollowwort (hflOlWiyjt). = Hollow-root a. 

1863 Prior Plant-n., Hollow-wort, or Hole-wort, from its 
hollow root, Corydalis tuherosa. 

t Ho’llowy, h.ol(o)wy, deriv. or by-forms of 
Hollow a. and adv, 

c s^ats Lanfrand s Cirnrg. 78 (MS. B.), perehen sixe rnancie 
of bese Vlcus. .Venemy & holwy [MS. A. holowg] Ibid. 93 
pe Ulcus ys fouk & styiikynge, po lippes . , alle aliouto 
aieryde & holwy [MS. A. holowe], & pi-s is l>e dyffeiLULe 
bytwene cancre & a foule Ulcus & an hory. 1495 Treznsa's 
Barth. De P, R. v. xUii. i6oThereynesbcn fiesshly pooics 
and holowy rounde and coueryd wyth fatnesse. 

Holly (hffli). Forms : 2-5 holi, 3-6 holio, 4 
holi5, 5 hoolly, 5-6 holy, 6 holee, y- holly. 
[Shortened fiom OE. holcgn, holen : see IIollin.] 

1 . A plant of the genus Ilex ; orig. and esp. the 
common European holly, /. Aquifohum, an evei- 
green shrub or small tiee with daik-gieen tough 
glossy leaves, having indented edges set with sliarp 
stiff prickles al the points, and bearing clusteis of 
small green floweis succeeded by bright red berries ; 
much used for decorating houses and churches al 
Chiistmas. The American holly, /. opaca, is an 
evergreen tree similar to this, found in the United 
States from Massachusetts south waul, 

cixSo Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 545/23 Ulcia, holi, 0:1225 
Ancr. R. 418 Ne mid holie [MS, T. holiii], ne mid breres ne 
ne biblodse hire sulf. 14.. Songs ^ Carols x$th C. (Percy 
Soc.) 84 Here commys holly, that is so gent. 1470 -85 
Malory Arthur iv, xxvi, He sawe hym sytte vnder a tree 
of hoolly. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. ii. (Arb.) 127 Poeoynge of 
a shafte with brasell and holie, or other heauy woodos. 1562 
Ludlow^ Churchw. Acc. (Camden) 108 Paid for holy and 
evy. .iiij d. 1610 Guillim Heraldry m.y'ii. (1611) 108 There 
is a kinde of Holly that is void of these prickles, .and tbeie- 
forecalkd free holly. 1805-6 Coleridge 3 Graves iv. xxiii, 
Lone hollies marked the spot. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. 
XXX, With trembling fingers did we weave The holly round 
the Christmas hearth. 

2 . Applied, -with or without defining word, to 
other plants (mostly shrubs) lesembling the com- 
mon holly ; e. g. (in mod. Diets.) to the holm-oak, 
Qttercus flex ; in Australia to species of Hakea 
and Lomatia. Californian Holly, Heteromeles 
arbutifolia (Cent. Diet.); Cape Holly, Crocoxylon 
excelsum ; Ground Holly, Chimaphila umbellata ; 
Mountain Holly, Jfemopanthes canadensis ; H ew 
Zealand Holly, Olearia ilicifolia { Treas. Hot. and 
Miller Plant-n,'). See also box-holly (Box sbl^ 3 b), 
Knee-holly, Sea-holly. 

1846 J. L. Stokes Disc. Australia II, iv. 132 Holly.. 
Hakea.. Sandy Soil, — produces gum. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of or belonging to the 
holly, as holly-bark, -berry, -bough, -bush, -leaf, 
-tree, -wood ; consisting or made of holly, or its 
wood, as holly-hedge, -staff, -wand. b. Special 
Combs. : holly-boy, an effigy of a boy made of 
holly, which (together with an ivy-girl) figured in 
certain village sports in East Kent on Shrove 
Tuesday ; holly-fern, Aspidiuni (or Polystichum) 
Lonchitis, so named from its stiff piickly fronds ; 
holly-laurel, ‘ the islay. Primus ilicifolia, of Cali- 
fornia’ {Cent. Diet.)’, holly -leaved a., having 
leaves resembling those of the holly ; holly-oak, 
the holm-oak or evergreen oak, Quercus Ilex’, 
holly-rose, f (a) an old name for some species of 
Cistus ; (jf) a name for Turnera ulmifolia, a West 
Indian shrub with yellow flowers ; holly-aet a., set 
with holly ; sb. a hedge made of holly (cf. quickset), 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Bird-lime, Made from *holly- 
bark boiled ten or twelve hours. 1818 La Belle Assemblee 
XVII. 85/1 Cambridge hat.. edged with *lrolly-berry red. 
1785 Burns Vision i. ix. Green, slender, leaf-clad *holly- 
boughs. 1779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 137 The girls.. were 
assembled in a crowd and burning an uncouth effigy, which 
they called an ^Holly Boy, and which it seems they had 
stolen from the boys. 1664 Evelyn Kal, Hort. (1729) 218 
i Guard it with a Furse or *HoIly branch. 1506 in Kerry 
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St. Lawrence, -/fmnV«g-(i883) 52 It- payed foi sysis to the 
’^holy bush at Christmas 'mci. 1594 Plat yeweU-ho, iii. 65 
To take a Tauerne and get a Hollibush. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. VI. 192 Rough Alpine Fern, or *HoHy Fein. 
1728-46 Thomson Sprint; 635 Some to the *holly-hedge 
Nestling repair. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 470 The^Holiy 
leaiies and all the kindes of Holme he set with sharpe 
prickes. 1777 Cooic Voy. iv. iii. (R.) The *holly-leaved 
barbaiy. 1597 Gfrardc Ilerialiii. xxx. 1159 Holme Oke, 
Huliior Oke, or *Holly Oke. Ibid. in. iii. 1092 Of *Hollie 
Rosas, or Cistus. 1700 tr. Cowley's 6 Bks. Plants iv. 90 
Why Holly- Rose, dost thou, of slender frame. And without 
scent, assume a Rose’s Name?_ 1664 Evelyn Sylva xxi. 
(i_8i 2) I. 274 Let every fifth or sixth he a*Holly-set; they 
will glow up infallibly with youi Quick. 1787-9 Wordsw. 
Even. iP alk 10 'Mid clustering isles, and *holly-sprinklecl 
sleeps. 1538 Turnfr Lihellus C j a, Angli an '’’holy tie, & 
an Hulnar tre nominant. 1864 Syme Eng. Pot. (ed. 3) II. 
222 There aie records of Holly trees of gieat size growing 
in some of the counties of England. 1573 Tusser Htab. 
Ixxvii. (1878) 169 Let *holHewand threate. Let fisgig_ be 
beate. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 41/2 The Hone is . . 
“Hollywood converted into stone. 1864 Syme Eng. Pot, 
(ed. 3) II. 222 To the turnei Holly wood is veiy valuable. 

Holly, obs. foim of Wholly. 

Hollyl)ut(t, -dame, obs. var. Halibdi', -bom. 
HollyllOCk (h^i’lihfik). Forms : 3 holihoc, 4-7 
holihocke, 5 holyhokke, holy bokke, 6 holioke, 
bLollihoke, Holyoke, -ocke, hollyHocka, holly- 
oke, 6-7 liolliliocfce, Hollioke, Holyhocke, 7 
holliock, -oak, holyHook, hollyoak, 7-8 holy- 
hock, 8 holyoak, holy -oak, ?9 holly-oak, 7- 
holly -hock, 8- hollyhock, [f. Holy a. -i- Hook 
mallow: evidently of hagiological origin; cf. 
the Welsh nevrag hocys bendigaid,'N\A<Ai appears to 
ti anslate a raed.L. *malva benedicia. Another name 
was canlis Sancti Ctithberli^ ‘ Seynt Cntberts-cole ’ : 
seeAlji/iita 61 s.v.Euisctts, iios.v. Malua. 

The guess that ‘the hollyhock was doubtless so called 
from being biought from the Holy Land ' has been offeied 
in Ignorance of the history of the word.] 

+ 1. orig. The Marsh Mallow, Althxa officinalis 
(in med.L. ibiscum malm, bis malva, OF. vi& 
mauve yY,guinmw&^^^. malvavisco), Obs. 

_ C1265 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker SSS/24 Althea, 
i. ymalue, i. liolihoc, a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 
10 Altea, i, holihocke. Ibid. 43 Wimave, i, holi hocke, 
c 1400 Lanfratic's Cirnrg. 56 Take raalowe leues . . & b® 
rote of holihocke [5. holy hokke]. ^1440 Prontp. Pam. 
243/2 Holy hokke, or wylde malowe.., altea, malviscus. 
c 146s A Anecd. Oxon.) Alta malua . .gall, wyraalue, 
anglice holyhokke. 1538 Turner Libelhts Aij a, Altheain 
aliqui ebiscum, siue ibiscum nominant, odicin^maluam, bis 
maluam, nostiates Holy oke. 1610 Markham Masierp. n, 
clxxiii. 489 An oyntment made of holy-hoxe, or sea-mallowes. 
1614 — Cheap Hush. ir. xxv. 149 Annoint her feet with the 
jtiyce of the Hearb Holyhocke. 

2 . Now, The plant Althm rosea, of the same 
genus as the prec., a native of China and southern 
Europe, having a very tall and stout stem bearing 
numerous large flowers on very short stalks ; many 
varieties, with flowers of different tints of red, 
purple, yellow, and white, are cultivated in gardens. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes s. v. Malua, Malua hor- 
lensis is of two kindes. The one is called alone in greeke 
Malache in englishe Holyoke, and of thys sort is the lagged 
m.i,llowe. [He distinguishes it fioni ‘Althea and Hibiscus 
. . in englishe mairishe Mallowe ’.] 1551 — Herbal 1. 

B viij a. By thys description it is playne that our comon 
holyoke is not Althea. iS73 Tusser Husb. xllii. (1878) g6 
Holiokes, red, white and carnations. 1625 B. Jonson 
Pan's Anniv. 29 Bright ciowne-imperiall, king's-speare 
holy-hocks. i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 510 This Experiment of 
seuerall Colours, comming vp from one Seed, would bee 
tried also in . . Poppy and Hollyoke [1677 Hollyoak]. 1641 
True Char. Untrue Bishop 10 Who weareth. .a fine holliock 
for the knot of his girdle. _ 1700 tr. Cowley's 6 Phs. Plants 
IV. 80 The Holihock disdains the common size Of Herbs, 
and like a Tree do’s proudly rise. 1741 Cotnpl. Fam.<Piece 
II. iii. 357 Sow Pinks . . Holyoaks, annual Stocks. 1766 
Anstey Bath Guide xi. 106 Like a Holy-Hock, noble, 
majestic, and tall. 1830 Tennyson Song, ‘A spirit haunts 
Heavily hangs the hollyhock. Heavily hangs the tiger-lily. 
Jig. 1897 Violet Hunt UnMst, Unkind S\\. (ed. 2) 24 It 
takes a great bouncing hollyhock of a woman to look well 
here, not a white lily, as they call me in town. 

h. attrib. and Comb., as hollyhock blossom, root ; 
hollyhoek-rose, an American species of club-moss, 
Selaginella lepidophylla, also called resurrection- 
plant ; hollyhock -tree, a malvaceous tree, Hibis- 
cus splendens, found in Australia. 

1616 SuKFL, & Markh. Country Fanne 14s The decoction 
of hollihocke roots. 

Holm, holme (hJum). Also Sc. howm. 
[In sense i, OE. holm sea, ocean, wave (only 
in poetic lang.) ; in sense 3 , a. ON. hohnr islet 
in a bay, creek, lake, or river, meadow on the 
shore ; corresp. to OS., LG. holm hill. 

These are generally held to be the same word ; the sense 
‘ hill ’ (not recorded in OE., though used by Layamon) being 
taken as the original (related to the stem of Hill sb. , and 
so to L. collis, culmen) \ thence it is supposed arose the 
sense ‘ islet and fig. that of ‘ billow ‘ wave ‘ sea ’ ; but 
this last is obscure. (Med.L. hohnus, hulmus are from Eng.)] 

f I. 1 . The sea, the wave. (Only in OE.) 

a 1000 Beowulf (Z.) 240 Hider ofer holmas. Ibid. iS93 
Pa Se mid hroS-gare on holm wliton. [1892 Stopf. Brooke 
E, E. Lit, iii. 59 The one who is killed swims in the holm.] 

II. 2 . A small island, an islet ; esp. in a river, 
estuary, or lake, or near the mainland. 


(Frequent in place-names, as Steep Holme in the Severn, 
Priestholni near Anglesea, Rampsholm and Lingholm in 
Derwentwater, Willow Holmmoax: Carlisle ; but, as a living 
word, applied only to the small giassy islets in Orkney and 
Shetland, and (as a foreign word) to those of Norway, Ice- 
land, etg.) 

? c 1050 0 . E. Citron. (MS. C.) an. 902 py ilcan Ser® waes 
Jimt gefeoht mt bam Holme Cantwara & b^ra Deniscra. 
a 1100 Ibid, (Laud MS.) an. 1025 Her for Cnut cyng to 
Denmearcon mid scipon to bam holme aet ea bmre haljan. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 244/r Holm, of a sonde yn the see (/V. 
holme of sownde in be see ; Harl. holm or sond of the see), 
biialassum, vel hulmus. 1556 W. Towrsom in Hakluyt 
Voy. (rsSg) 112 The 13. daye we came betwext the flat 
Holmes and the steepe Holmes. 1693 J. Wallace Orkney 
92 Holm, a little Isle for the most part desart, and only 
employed for pasturage. 1706 Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. 
Scot. (181S) I. 103 Some times they stand in little holms in 
the midst of lochs. 1839 Stoneiiouse Axjwlme 261 The 
monks of the Priory of Thoriiholmes . . built a convenient 
house on a holme or small island between Owston and 
Oulnethoipe. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire {1854) 
I. 315 In Orkney . . Some of the islets, or holms, appear 
like gigantic pillais, rising perpendiculaily from the sea : 
these are the resoit of vast numbers of sea-fowl. 1886 
Burton Arab. Nts. 1, 126 An islet, a mere holm, girt on all 
sides by the sea. 

II b. (In Sw. and Da.) A dockyard, shipyard. 

1654 WniTELOcKE yrnl. Swed. Emb. (1772) II. 249 White- 
locke came to the holme wheie the ship was to he launched. 

3 . A piece of flat low-lying ground by a river or 
stream, submerged or surrounded in time of flood. 

In living use in the south of Scotland (Jiowni) and north 
of England, and extending far south in place-names ; 
‘a flat pastille in Romney Maish (Kent) is yet called the 
Holmes ' (Way). 

12. . Nemminstcr Cartnl, (Suitees) 229 Item in le Suther- 
holme, duas acras, in le Northerholme, tres rodas .. ab 
australi fine del holme usque ad aquilonalem finem ejusdem 
holmi. c 1440 Promp, Pam. 243/2 Holm, place. . be-syde a 
water, hulmus. 1531 Nottingham Rec. III. 369 For the 
holm bytwen the Grey Freie walle and Leen._ 1799-1803 
Wordsw, Prelude i. 275 O Derwent 1 winding among 
grassy holms. 1803 — Yarrow Uivvis. v, * Oh ! gieen,’ said 
I, ‘aie Yarrow’s holms’. xSo 6 Gasetteer Scoil. (ed. 2) s.v. 
Preghorn, The holms on the hanks of the rivers Annock and 
Iivine are a fine deep loam. 1864 Tennyson North. Farmer 
{O. S.) xiii, Wi ’auf the cows to cauve an' Thornahy holms 
to plow ! 1865 Livingstone Zambesi xui._ 264 On these 
holmes herds of buffaloes and waterbucks daily graze, 

t III. 4 . A hill. Obs. rare. 

c 120S Lav. 20712 Into ban haje wude, in to ban h£e3_e 
holme. Ibid. 20861 He [be vox] ulih to pan holme, & his 
hoi isecheS. 

IV. 5 . attrib. and Comb, (in sense 2 or 3). 

1744 W. STUKELEvin (Surtees) III. 173 The Roman 
money found here in great abundance; they call them 
Holm-pennys. 1865 H. H. Dixon Field ^ FerkN. 308 Half 
bred lambs are on the holme land near the river. 

Holm 2 (hpum). Also 4- holme. [A phonetic 
conuption of holn from OE. holen, Hollin, holly.] 

1 . The common holly. Obs. exc. dial, 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 2063 Ook, firre, birch, Aspe, 
Alder, holm, popeler. C1440 Promp. Parv. a^s,fx Holme, 
or holy, uhnus, hiissns. 1577 B. Googc. Heresbach's Husb. 
n. (1586) io8 b. Holme, or Holly, is .. continually greene. 
1598 Stow Sum. xi. (1603) 98 Nayled full of Holme and 
luie. Flo RIO, Agrifoglio [also Aguifoglio), the Holly, 
the Holme, or Huluer tree. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 , 470 All 
the kindes of Holme be set with sharpe prickes. 1774 
OoLDSM. Nat. Hist. {1862) I. n. v. 325 Feeding on holm, 
elder-trees, and brambles. xSS9 All Y. Round No. 36. 223 
Still called holme in Devonshire.. in Norfolk it is called 
hulver. 1893 Westm. Gaz. 21 June 3/1 (New Forest) He 
‘ rattles like a boar in a holme’, .is still a familiar saying. 

2 . The Holm-oak. 

1552 Cooper Elyot's Did. s. v. Ilex, A tree called of some 
Holme. i577_ B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. i, (1586) 4 
Sometime I list to rest me under an old Holme. 1591 
Spenser Virg, Gnat 215 The blacke Holme that loves 
the watrie vale ; And the sweete Cyptesse, signe of deadly 
bale. i6or Holland Pliny I. 495 Theie is an Holme 

t rowing in the Vatican, elder than Rome it selfe. a 1701 
EDLEV Virg. Past. Wks. 1722 I. 262 Often from a hollow 
Holm the Crow Did on the left the coming Mischief show. 
1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit, I. 25/2 The Holm, and all 
other Sorts of Oaks. 1814 Cary Dante (Chandos) 206 
A sturdy holm, Rent from its fibres by a blast. 

S. Comb., as holm-berry (dial.), -dish (made of 
holly -wood), -wood’, holm -cock, -screech, 
-thrush, local names of the missel-thrush, from its 
feeding on holly-berries. See also Holm-oak, -tree. 

x6oi Holland Pliny I. 267 Stakes and posts . . of Holme 
wood. 1758 Borlase Cornwall 244 The .. missel-bird . . 
which we call in Cornwall the holm-thrush. 1771 Gentl. 
Mag. XLI. 489 Holm dishes held our rustic cheer. 1885 
SwAiNSON Prov. Names Birds i Missel Thrush . . Holm 
thrush, Holm cock, Holm screech (Cornwall, Devon, 
Dorset). 1891 T. Hardy Tess 1. 102 Let me put one little 
kiss on those holmberry lips. 

t Holme, obs. form of Hivmb 2, FIaulm. 
c 1440 Promp, Pam. 244/1 Holme, or halm . 1523 Fitzherb. 
Husb. § 15 They must have bombers or collers, holmes 
withed about theyr necks, xgga Huloet, Thacke eryge, 
holme, or strawe, stipula. 1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. 
Casa, Stramineie casm, made of holme. 

t Kolaaeu, a. Obs. [f. Holm 2 + -en^ ; cf. 
oaken,'] Of holm or holly ; made of holly-wood. 

13.. K. All's. 4945 Her garnement . . of holmen leues. 
a i6x8 Sylvester Mayden's Blush 541 Hee makes a shift 
to cut an holmen pole. Ibid. 1782 The Lad here loads the 
Asse with Holmen sprayes. 

'f Holmes. Oh. Also 5 Itolmess, 7 hollmes. 
[A corruption of Ulmes (Ulm).] A fustian made at 
Ulm in Germany; more fully Holmes fustian. 


1474 in Dauney Anc. Scot. Melodies (1838), Item, x. elnes 
of blak holmess fustian to the tiumpatis doublats. 1547 
'Bocm.nn Introd. ICnowl. xiv. (1870) i6r A cyte called Ulmes, 
where fustyan vlmes is made, that we cal holmes. x3si 
Ascham Let. Wks. 1865 I. II. 264 This city is enriched by 
making of fuschian called in England barburuslie holmes 
fuschian. xfiz^Naworih, Househ, Bks.igxxl&s^ 213, 3yaids 
of white hollmes, iiij*. X633 Ibid, 298, g yeardes of holmes 
fustian, xij*. 

II Ho’lmganff. [mod. ad. ON. holmganga, 

‘ going to the holm ’ (or islet) on which a duel was 
fought.] A duel to the death. 

184^ I. A. Blackwell in Mallet North. Antiy. 288 The 
question at issue was decided with sword and battle-axe 
by a holmgang. 1865 Kingsley Herew. I. iv. 145 Me 
happier the Valkyrs shall hail from the holmgang. X891 
Rider Haggard Eric xii, 115 The two who shall stand 
against me in holmgang. 

Holm-oak (hJ^n’mionk). [f. Holm^ -p Oak.] 
The eveigreen oak {Qtiercus Ilex), a native of 
Italy and other Mediterianean countries; so called 
from the resemblance of its dark evergreen foliage 
to that of the holly. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal m. xxx. 1159 The Ilex .. might be 
called Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke, for difference 
from the shrub or hedge tiee Agrifolimn, which is simply 
called Holme, Holly, and Huluer. 1599 Thynne Animadv, 
(1875) 47 TbeCerrus, being the tree whiche we comonlycall 
the' holme oke' (as Cooper also expoundeth the Ilex to be that 
whiche wee call holme). 1770 Langhorne Plutarch (1879) 
I. 8/1 /Egeus gave a scarlet sail dyed wilih the juice of the 
flower of a very flourishing holm-oak. 1837 Longe. Eri- 
thief's Homestead 19 A table of holm-oak, Polished and 
white, as of steel. 

attrib. 1830 tr. Artstoph. Acharn. 29 The sparks . . leap 
aloft from the holm-oak embers. 

Holm-tree. [f. Holm^.] 

1 . The holly; =Holm 2 i. Obs. exc. dial. 

C1400 Sowdone Bab. 61 He rested himvndere an holme 

tre. 1576 Turberv. Venerie 89 Holtes of holme trees, X778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Lydd, Near the sea, is a place 
called Holmstone.. which abounds.. with holm-trees. X887 
T. Hardy Woodlanders III. 286 They had arranged that 
their meeting.. should be at the holm-tree. 

2 . The holm-oak ; =Holm 2 3. 

xs6s Cooper Thesaurus s‘. v. Iligneus, A blanch of 
holme tree. 1606 Holland Sueton. 79 In the Hand Caprete, 
the boughes of a very old holmetree. .became flesh againe 
at his comming thither. 1802 R. Brookes' Gazetteer 
(ed. 12) s.v. Landes, The holm-tree, of the bark of which 
corks are made. 

Holn, pa. pple. of Helb Ohs, 

Holnes, obs. form of Wholeness. 

Holo- (hf’l^’)) before a vowel kol-, combining 
form of Gr. 6 \os ‘whole, entire’, occumng in various 
scientific and teclinical terms, for the more im- 
portant of which see their alphabetical places ; 
sometimes opposed to hemi- or mere-. In Cfys- 
tallography, denoting that a crystal or crystalline 
form has the full number of faces (Holohedral, 
Holosymmetrical), or the full number of normals 
(HoLosYSTBMA'Tto), belonging to its system. 

•j* KoTagogue Med. Obs. [Gr. dyatyds leading], 
sb. a medicine reputed to expel all morbid humours ; 
adj. having this property. Holarthri'tic a. [Ar- 
thritic], affected with gout in all the joints. 
II Hole’thnos [Gr. iOvos nation, race], an undivided 
primitive stock or race ; hence Hole'tlmlc a, (less 
correctly holo-ethnic), pertaining or relating to a 
holethnos, Holetrous (-Ptras) a. Zool. [Gr. %rpov 
abdomen], of or pertaining to the Holetra, a division 
of Arachnids in which the abdomen is closely joined 
to the thorax (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Holo- 
Iba’ptist, one who baptizes by immersion. Holo- 
’bxaucliiate (-bise'ijkiet), -ious (-ias) adjs. Ich- 
thyol. [Gr. Ppayxta gills], having complete gills or 
branchial apparatus : opp.to hemibranchiate. Holo- 
cephalous (-se'falas) a. [Gr. Kecj>a\ri head], having 
an entire or undivided skull, as the group Holo- 
cephali of fishes, in which the hyomandibular bone 
is continuous with the cranium ; so Holoce'plial, 
a fish belonging to this group. Holocklamyclate 
(-klse’mid^t), -cMamydlc (-klami'dik) adjs. Zool. 
[Gr. mantle], having the margin of the 

pallium entire, as the suborder Holochlamyda of 
gastropods. HoTochxoue (-krJun) Math. [Gr, 
Xpbvos time], a curve such that the times of descent 
of a heavy particle through different portions of it 
are a given function of the arcs described. Holo- 
cryptic (-kri’ptik) a. [Ceyrtio], wholly hidden or 
secret ; spec, of a cipher incapable of being read 
except by those who have the key (Webster 1864), 
Holocrystalline a., wholly crystalline in struc- 
ture; opp. to hemicrystalline. Holodactylic a. 
Pros., consisting entirely of dactyls except the last 
foot, as a hexameter. || Hologa'strula Embry ol., 
the gastrula of a holoblastic ovum (opp, to mero- 
gastruld) ; hence Hologa'strular a., of the nature 
of a hologastrula, Kolognathous (holp'gnajias) a. 
Zool. [Gr. yvaSos jaw], having the jaw in one piece, 
as the section Holognatha of gastropods, Holo- 
lieinilie'dKal a. Cryst., having the full number of 
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planes in half the octants ; sonaetimes said of the 
inclined hemihedral forms of the isometric system. 
Hololiexa'gonal a. Ciyst., having the Ml mimber 
of normals belonging to the hexagonal system. 
Holophanerotis (-fmmerss') a. Eniom. [Gr. (pavepos 
manifest], wholly discernible; applied after Latreille 
to the metamorphosis of insects when complete 
(Craig 1847). Holophytic (-h'tik) a. Biol. [Gr. 
>\>vtI)v plant], wholly plant-like ; used in reference 
to the nutrition of certain Protozoa. || Holople’xia 
nonce-wd. [as if mod.L., after aEofilexia Afo- 
plbxy], general or total paralysis (cf. IIemi- 
PLEftlA). Holo'pticrr. (see qnot.). Holorhimal 
Ornith. [Gr. f>iv- nose], having the nasal bones 
slightly or not at all cleft, Holosericeous 
(-seri'lios) a. Bot. [L. sericttm silk], wholly coveied 
with silky pubescence. Holosiderite (-si-d&oit) 
[Gr. fflSrjpos iron : see -ite], a meteorite consisting 
entirely or almost entirely of iron. Holosiphonate 
(-sai'fonct) a. Zool., having a completely tubular 
siphon, as the order Jlolosiphona or Dihranchiata 
of cephalopods. Holospondadc a. Pros., consist- 
ing wholly of spondees, as a hexameter, Holo> 
steau (holpsti'a.n) [Gr. harkov bone] a., entirely 
bony ; having a wholly osseous skeleton, as the 
group Holostei of ganoid fishes ; sh. a fish belonging 
to this group; so Kolo’steous a. = prec. Holo- 
steric (-sleTik) a. [irreg. f. Gr. arepeos solid], 
wholly solid ; applied to a barometric instrument 
in which no liquid is employed, as an aneroid. 
Holote'SSeral, Holotetra'goual adjs. Cryst., 
having the full number of normals belonging to 
the tesseral, or the tetragonal, system, Holotheoal 
(-Jifkal) a. Ornith. [Gr. BfjKrj case, envelope], 
having the tarsal envelope entire or undivided. 
Holotrichous (holp'tiikosj a. Biol. [Gr. 0 /oi'f, r/nX" 
hair], belonging to the order Holotricha of in- 
fusorians, which have similar cilia all over the 
body, Holotrochous (holp'triykas) a. Biol. [Gr. 
t/)ox< 5 s wheel], belonging to the frrsx^xo'a.Holotrocha 
of RotifeiSj which have one entire trochal disk. 
Holozoic(-zo“'ik) a. Biol. [Gr. animal], wholly 

like an animal in mode of nutrition : said of certain 
Protozoa, in opposition to Jiolophytic. 

1683 Salmon Boron Med, i. 38 *Holagogttes, or Pan- 
chymagogiies. _ *854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Holagogns, .. 
applied to medicines that evacuate or empty ; holaeogue. 
Ibid., Holarthrittcns, of or belonging to Holarthritis', 
^'holarthritio. 1876 Douse Grimm's L. § 7. u note, I shall 
venture, for brevity, to call the primitive undivided Indo- 
Epropean ^people the ‘ Holethnos' . . whence the adjective 
* *Holethnic ’ by correct derivation. 1890 A thensenm 7 June 
733/1 The geim from which the Aryan ' holelhnic ’ language 
was developed, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (,1642) 

9 These hypocrites were not onely Hemerohaptists, but 
orabaptists, and *Holobaptists, washing . . almost every 
home in the day, if not their whole body, yet some parts 
of the body, 1885 Syd, Soc, Lex., ‘^Holobrmichiaie. *854 
Mayne iex, *Holobranchious. 1886 Athenxum 

12 June 782/2 Callorhynchus . .\s the southern representative 
of the northern ‘ '^holocephalous ’ Chhnxra. 1884 Q. Jrnl, 
Geol. Soc. XL. 446 The ground mass is *holocrystalline. 
1891 Atkensemn ig Sept. 391/1 He. .describes the principal 
igneous^ rocks in groups under the three heads, A. Holo- 
crystalline, B. Hemicrystalline, and C. Highly Glassy 
Rocks. 189s Story-Mas KELVNE Crystallogr. § 23s [Hexa- 
gonal system] Holo-systematic haplohedral forms ; or *holo- 
hexagonal haplohedra. Ibid. § 237 Holohexagonal mero- 
symmetry. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 820 
In some instances where chlorophyl is present, nutrition 
appears to take place as in plants, in other words the Proto- 
zoon is %olophytic. But the presence of chlorophyl need 
not necessarily lead to holophytic nutrition. 1801 Syd. 
Smith in Mem. (1855) I. 46 Why this *holoplexia on sacred 
occasions alone ? Why call in the aid of paialysis to piety 1 
1893 £. A. Butler Household Ins. ix. 186 The eyes of the 
males come completely into contact on the forehead . . Flies 
whose eyes meet in this way are said to he ‘^holoptic’ 
.(whole-eyed). 1872 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) i6s 
A bird having the [nasal] bones with moderate forking, 
so that the angle of the fork bounding the nostrils behind, 
does not reach so far back as the fronto-premaxillary suture, 
is termed ‘'■holorhinal. _ xBgz Gadow Classif. Birds in Proc. 
Zool.Soc., s (Edicneniidse, Cosmopolitan, Holorhinal. No 
basipterygoid processes. 1831 Don Card. Diet. I. p, xvii, 
^Holosericeous, covered all over with silky down. 1881 
Lubbock Pres. Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Nature No. 618. 409 
The whole class of meteorites, consisting of iron generally 
alloyed with nickel, which Daubrde terms ^Holosiderites. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 264 *Holostean Ganoids. 1870 
N.SfQ. 4th Ser. VI. 414 *Holosteric. .has appeared of late 
years, ^s the distinguishing name of a particular form of 
barometer, resembling an aneroid, 187s Knight Diet. 
Meek. s. V., The aneroid of Vidi, and the bent tube of 
Bourdon, are examples of holosteric barometers. 1893 
Story -Maskelyne Crystallogr. § 176 Holo- systematic 
haplohedral forms; or ^holo -tesseral hemihedra. Ihid. 
g 207 Holosystematic haplohedral forms; *holo tetragonal 
hemihedra. 1872 Coues Key N. Amer. Birds (1884) 123 A 
booted or ^holothecal tarsus chiefly occurs in the higher 
Osoincs. 1877 Huxley Anat. hw. Anim. ii. 104 In the 
*holotrichous ParamoeHum . . there is a very distinct cor- 
tical layer. 1883 E. R. Lankestee in Encycl. Brit. XIX, 
861/2 All [the Ciliata] are *holozoic in their nutrition, though 
some aie said to combine with this saprophytic and holo- 
phytic nutrition. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Life 
820 The food-material consists.. of living or dead animals 
or plants, and the Protozoon is then said to be holozoic. 


Holoblastic (hplnblicstik), a. Biel. [f. IIoLO- 
- 1 - Gr. ^Kaaros germ, -blast -t- -ic. J Of an ovum : 
Wholly germinal ; undergoing total segmentation 
(as in most mammals). Opp. to mcroblastic.^ 

1872 Coues Key N. Airtcr. Birds (1884) 220 Supposing it 
already fertilized, the whole of its contents would develop 
into tlie body of the embiyo. It would therefoie be holo- 
blastic. 1879 tr. Haeckels Erfol. Man I. 215 Such anim.al 
eggs have long been called holoblastic. .by Remak, because 
ill them the cleavage into cells extends to the whole mass. 

So Ho-loblast, a holoblastic ovnm {^Cenl. fJlct.). 
Holocaust (h^i-lokgst), sh. [a.. Y.Jwlocanste 
(i 2th c.), a4 late L. holocaiisium, a. Gr. ohuicavffroy 
neiit. of uXhicavcTT os (by-form of 6\6icavros), f. uKo-s 
whole -t- /eavcTTos, icavrus burnt,] 

1. A saciifice wholly consumed by fire ; a whole 
burnt offering. 

c 1230 Gen. ij- Ex. 1326 Ysaac was leid Sat auter 011, So 
men sulden holocaust don. 1526 Tindalc Mark xii. 33 
A greatei thynge then alt holoc.austes and saciifises. 1680 
H. More Apocal. Apoc. roi In the latter part thereof 
stands the altar of Holocausts, 1732 BcRKELrY A Icipkr. 
V. ^ 3 Those Druids would have sacrificed many__a holo- 
caust of free-thinkers. 1847 Grote fp? rcri? 11. xxxii. (1862) 
III. 162 A holocaust of the most munificent character. 

2. trmisf. and fig. a. A comjilele sacrifice or 
offering, b. A sacrifice on a large scale. 

xi,(yj'Qr. AuxiZK Mans Perfect. Ciija,Veiy trueobedyence 
is an holocauste of martyrdom made to Crysle. 1648 J. 
Beaumont Psyche xxiv. cxciv. (R.), The perfect holocaust 
of generous love. i683 in Land. Gas. No. 2401/1 We., 
humbly offer our Lives and Fortunes .. which is that ti ne 
Holocaust which all tiue honest-hearted Scotsmen will give 
to so good.. a Prince, axjtx Kin Anodynes Poet. Wks. 
i72r III. 477 While I thy Holocaust lemain. 1868 M Pat- 
iis.Q'o. Academ. Org. v. 139 By another grand holocaust of 
fellowships we might perhaps purchase another icspite. _ 
c. Complete consumption by fire, or that which 
is so consumed; complete destruction, esp. of a 
large number of peisons; a great slaughter or 
massacre. 

1671 Milton Samson 1702 Like that self-begotten bird 
In the Arabian woods embost. That no second knows nor 
third, And lay erewhile a Holocaust. rzxyiiKEN Christophil 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 442 Shou’d gen’ral Flame this World 
consume.. An Holocaust for Fontal Sin. 1833 L. Ritchie 
Wand, hy Loire 104 Louis VII . .once made a holocaust of 
thirteen hundred persons in a chmeh. 1883 Mrs. Croker 
Pretty Miss Neville III. 124 When Major Pcrcival has 
made a holocaust of your letters. 

Hence Holocaust v. trans,, to offer as a holo- 
caust, Holocaifstal, Holooau'stic adjs., belong- 
ing to or of the natuie of a holocaust. 

1631 Cleveland Poems 52 Where you might have seen 
His conscience holocausted to his spleen. 1828 Blacksu. 
Mag. XXIV. 350 The retainers, ruggin’ and rivin’ at holo- 
caustal sheep. 1871 R. B. Vaughan Si. Thomas ofAquin 
II. 920 The first principles of holocaustic sacrifice. 

Holo^aph (hfidtigraf), a. and sh. [a. F. holo- 
graphe ^Iso olographe) or ad. late L. holograph-ns, 
a. Gr. 6\6ypa(p-os, f. oAo-s whole + -ypaepos written.] 

A. adj. Of adeed, letter, or document: Wholly 
written by the person in whose name it appears. 

1733 Stewart's Trial 24 Principal holograph letter, by 
Allan Stewart . .addressed to Duncan Stewart of Glenbucky. 
1734 Eeskine Princ. Sc, Law (i8og) 298 Holograph deeds 
(written by the granter himself) aie effectual without wit- 
nesses, 1897 x$th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. viii. 135 
These letters are all holograph of the Duke. 1898 Daily 
News 26 Jan. 7/6 According to the law of Belgium, a man 
might make his testament m two or three different ways, 
and one of those was by a holograph will. 

B. sh. 1. A letter or other document written 
wholly by the person in whose name it appears. 

1623 CocKERAM, Holograph, a Testament all written by 
the Testators hands. <11834 Lamb Let. to Manning (L.), 
I have got your holograph. 1848 Wharton Law Lex., 
Hologr^h, a deed written entirely by the grantor him- 
self, which . . is held by the Scotch law valid without wit- 
nesses. 1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh i. Poems 1890 
VI, 32 A palimpsest, a prophet’s holograph Defiled, erased 
and covered by a monk’s. 

2. In holograph : wholly in the author’s hand- 
writing. 

c 1817 Hogg Tales ^ Sk, II. 233 Two short codicils in his 
own holograph. 1873 Browning Red Coti. Nt.-cap iv. 650 
Bequeathed, .by testament Iniolograph. 

Hence Hologra’pMc, Kologra’pMcul adjs, =A.; 

• Kolp/grrapEyy writing wholly by one’s own hand. 
1636 ^Blount Glossogr., Holographical, wholly written 
with his own hand, from whom it is sent. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl, s.v, Holographum, The Romans did not approve of 
holographic testaments. 1802-12 Bentham Ration, fiidic. 
Enid. (1827) I I. 459 Autogrimhy or holography. 189s Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Disp, 1 July 1 Bfeirs under the holographic will. 
Holohedrail (h^luhz’dral, -he’dral), a. Cryst. 
[f. Holo- -h Gr. ehpa seat, base -k -al.] Of a crystal : 
Having the full number of planes required by the 
highest degree of symmetry belonging toils system. 

, Dana Min, i. (1844) 38 The holohedral and hemi- 
hedral forms may be separately considered. 1833 W. A. 
Miller Chem. 103 Hemihedral forms . . may be derived 
from a holohedral form, as the tetrahedron is from the 
octahedron. 

So Kolohe'drism, the condition or quality of 
being holohedral, crystallization in holohedral 
forms. Holohe'dxon [cf, F. holoidre\, a holo- 
hedral crystal or form. (In mod. Diets.) 

II Holometabola (hpaomzlse-b/fia), sb. pi. En- 


iom. [mod.L., neut. pi. (sc. inseetd), f. Gi. dAo- 
Holo- pera^lAos changeable.] The insects wliich 
undergo complete metamorphosis. (Moie usihally 
called simply Metahola.) Hence Holoiuetaho lie, 
Holometa'bolousrn^AjUndeigoingcoinpletcinela- 
morpliosis. Holonieta'holism, Holoineta'holy, 
complete inclaraorphosis. 

1870 Rolleston Amm Life Intiocl. 113 A period of 
quiescence as ‘ piipm . gives the Hoiomet.'iboious oideis of 
Insects an advantage as leq.atds iheii disliiliiition ovei llie 
colder regions. 1873 Bi.aki Zool. 281 In the 3UI 01 iiulo- 
metaboiic suli-class, the insect passes thiougii 3 stages 
Holometer (Imip'm/toi). [f. IIoLo--t--MiTK!i. 
Cf. Y.holoviHre (ifiqo Fiueliinc), ad. raod.I,. holo- 
meirttm, f. Gr. uKo- IIoLO- -( plrpov inoasiirc.] A 
mathematical instrument for making nil kinds of 
mensurcmenls ; a pantometcr. 

1696 PniLLii's (ed. 5), Ilolomctet, a Matheinatual Instni- 
meiit foi tiie easie measuring of any tiling wliatevei, in- 
vented by Aliel Tull. 1727-41 Ciiamiuils CjtA s.v., 'I’lie 
bolometer is the same with what is otlieiwisc dcnnmiii.ued 
pantonutet. 1830 Mcch. Mag. XIV. 42 To determine how 
far tile holometei lie entitled to supeisede tlie scctoi in 
fioint of expense, accuracy oi expedition. 

Holomorphic (h^tLinp-jifik), a. [f, IIoLo- t- 
Gr. popep-t] shape, form -10.] 

1 . Cryst. The same as IIoloiiedbal or IIOLO- 
SYMStETMOAL, csp. as distinguished from IlEvr- 
MOHI’IIIC. 

2 . Math. Said of a function which is monogenic, 
uniform, and continuous. 

1880 G. S. Carr Synops. Math. Index 886 Ilolnmoiplilc 
functions. 1893 Forsyui Theory^ 0 / Innutwus tsWlun 
a function is called holomorphic witliout any limitation, tlie 
usual implication is that the character is picserved ovei tlie 
whole of tlie plane which is not at infinity. 

So HoTomorphy, ‘ the character of being holo- 
morphic ’ {Cent. Dictl). 

Holophote (hpdufimt). [f. IIOLO- + Gr, (/iws, 
(pcoT- 6 s light. (The adj. holophotalwas first formed : 
see below.)] An optical apparatus, used in liglit- 
houscs, etc., by which the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the light from a lamp or other source is made 
available for illumination by means of reflective 01 
refractive media or both, 

1839 T. Stevi.nson Lightho. Illumination 23 The optical 
arrangement which produces this result may be termed a 
Holophote. i86z Rep. furies Internat. K.xhib. mii.sR All 
rays coming from the back of the flame are directed tlmuigU 
the holophote. 1882 Athenxum No. 2828. 21 Mi. J. II. A. 
Macdonald, Q.C., the latB_ Solicitor-General for Sccill.iiul, 
has constructed an ‘electric holophote course iiidiuitor’. 
1884 Globe 8 July, It is the Holophote that reflects tlie red, 
white, and blue colours on the cascade, also the parti- 
colours on the fountains themselves. 

So Holoplio’tal a., of the nature of or belonging 
to a holophote ; reflecting or refracting all, or nearly 
all, the light. Hence Holoplio-tally adv, Holo- 
plioto-meter , an apparatus for measuiing the whole 
light emitted from a source. 

1830 T. Stevenson in Trans. Scott. Soc. Arts IV. 3 Such 
a light I have called the ‘holophotal’, or light of maximum 
intensity. 1851 Rep. furies Gt. Exhih. 531 An aiiangc- 
ment of apparatus has been suggested by Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson . . He has . . termed it a holophotal system. 1871 
R. L. Stevenson in Trans. Scott. Soc. Arts VIII. 274 
Another mode of holophotally producing the intermittent 
light. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 132 The 
power of a reflector is much increased by what is termed the 
holophotal arrangement, where an annular lens is placed 
in front of the frame, while all the back rays of light, 
which are otherwise lost, are thrown back into the flame 
by a hemispherical mirror. 1888 Times (weekly ed.) 
1 1 May 7/2 The holophotometer . . is a marvellous apparatus, 
of great ingenuity, for measuring, by a careful adjustment 
of mirrors, the intensity of light all round. 

Holophrasis (holpTrasis). Philol. [f. Holo- 
-f Gr. (ppaais speech, PHRASE.] The expression of 
a whole phrase or combination of ideas by one woid. 

1869 Farrar Ehm. Speech iv. (1873) 130 Holophrasis, is 
the reduction of whoMsentences into words. 

Holophrastic (h^Dfrae-stik), a. Philol. [f. 
Holo- -i- Gr. cppaariK-bs, f. (pp6.(eiv to indicate, tell, 
express. Cf. F. holophrastique (Littre),] Of the 
nature of holophrasis : expressing a whole phrase 
or combination of ideas by a single word. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Laitg. viii. 174 Many ancient languages 
are holophrastic. 1862 D. Wilson Preh. Man I. i. 12 With 
their peculiar holophrastic power of inflecting complex word- 
sentences. 1863 Athenxum No. 1960. 68^ Holophrastic, 
polysynthetic languages. 1875 Whitney Life Lang. x. 209 
The holophrastic utterances of a primitive time. 

Holorie : see under Holoub. 
Holostoin.atous(hpld|Stp'mat3s),a. Zool. [{. 
Holo- -f Gr. oThp-a, aroimr- mouth + -ous.] tlav- 
ing the mouth entire ; as the division Holostomata 
of gastropod molluscs, having shells of which the 
mouth is not notched or prolonged into a siphon ; 
or the group Holostomi of eel-like fishes, which 
'have all the bones of the mouth fully developed. 

1872 Nicholson Palxont. 244 The shells in which the 
mouth has this form, are termed ‘ holostomatous ’. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 107 These two varieties 
of aperture ate known respectively as ‘ holostomatous ’ and 
‘ siphonostomatous ’. 

So Kolostomate (htilp'St&iitt), Holo'stomous 
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afljs. — ]}Ycc. Holostome (hfj’bstoum), one of the 
Ilolost07iiata or of the IJolosiomi (see above). 

1864 WnnsTCR, Holostome, a univalve mollusk having the 
aperture of the shell cntiie. 01 without a teiminating canal. 
Hana. 1885 Kingsi ey Stand. Nat. Hist. I. 338 We will 
fast consider the holostomate (entiie mouthed) foims. 

Holosymmetry (hpbisrmetri). Cryst. [f. 
IIoLO- + Symmetry.] Same as IIolohedeism ; 
opp. to merosyt/wietry. So Holosymme'tric, 
Holosymme'trical adjs. = Holohedral. 

189s Siory-Maskeevni; Crystallogr. g 137 A holo sym- 
meliical foim in any system wdl be the terra applied to a 
foim in which all the faces requited to complete the syra- 
meti y of the system aie piesent, and aie physically as well as 
geometrically similar. Ilnd. S 140 Holo-symmelry, wheie 
a foim Is at once holo-systematic and diplohedral. Unit. 
§ 267 The holo-symmetrical type of the Hexagonal system. 

Holosysteiuatic (h^bsistemsetik), a. Cryst. 
[f. Ilobo- + SiSTEMATio.] Having the full number 
of noimals lequired by the complete symmetry of 
its system. Opp. to 7 fierosystematic. 

i8y8 Gurney (.Tystallogr. 54 A holosyslematic form, is 
one ill which all the noimals required by tlie Law of Sym- 
metiy me pirebcnt. 1895 Siory-Maskllync Crystallogy. 
§ 1.89- 

Holoth.TiriaXL (hplojiirmTian), a. and sh. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. generic name Ilolothuria, f. holothwia 
(Pliny), a. neuter pi, of Gr. d\oOovpiov, a kind of 
roophyle.] 

A. ndj. Of or pertaining to the genus IIolothn 7 -ia 
01 division Holothiirioidea of Ecliinoderms : see B. 

1878 Beie Gegeubaur's Comp. Anat. 226 Organs, .foimed 
on the Ilolotliuiian type. 1886 Athcnxnm 21 Aug. a.ja/i 
Foi two yeais a holothuiian industry was maintained on 
the coast of D'loiida, but the expoit to China was not, 
appaiently, veiy piofit.ible. 

B. sb. An animal belonging to the division 
of Echinodeims, of which Ilolothtiria is the typical 
genus ; they have an elongated foim, a tough 
leatheiy integument, and a ring of tentacles around 
the mouth ; a sea-slug, sea-cucumber, or tiepang. 

1843 Brande Diet. Sd. eitc., Holothirians. 1872 Nichol- 
son PaLeont. 135 The last order .. is that of the Ilolothu- 
lianb or ‘ Sea-cucumbeis ’. 1893 Natio7i (N.Y.) 13 July 34/1 
As soon as collected, tlie holotluirians are boiled foi a short 
time, split open, gutted, and smoked. 

So Holothure (h(5’l<j]nuoi),a holothurian (Webster 
1864). Holotliu'rid, Holotlirfrioid,m^j. belong- 
ing to the Holothii 7 ‘ida or Ilolothtirioidea among 
Ecliinoderms, hololhurian; sbs. a holothuiian. 

1859 Agassiz Ess. Classif. 162 It was not until the present 
peiiod, that the highest Echinodeims, the Holothurioids, 
assumed a prominent position in their class. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Inv. A7nm. ix. 352 The tentacula are developed 
aiound the mouth, the ciliated bands disappear, and the 
Ilolotlimid Echinoderm is complete. 1887 Athe7iseum. 
5 Feb, 10 (/a No natmalist doubts that the echinlds, asteiids, 
and holothurids have spiung from a common primitive 
foim. 

Ho1ou( 5), -ough, -ow, -ow:;, obs. ff. Hollow. 

t Holour. Obs. Forms : 3 huler, 3-4 holer, 

4 holyer, houlloure, 4-5 houlour(e, holour(e, 

5 -or, hullour, -owre, -111, -ar, hulour, [a. OF. 
holier, holer, huler (later also hotdletir'), var. of 
horier, hottrier, hiirier, ad OIIG. Imorari, Imareri 
(MtIG. hiiorer, Ger. hirer'), whorer, fornicator. 
The first r became / in OF. by dissimilation, as 
in pe 7 -eg 7 -mtts, peleg> in, Pilgrim.] A fornicator, 
whoremonger ; a debauchee, ribald. 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 31 [He] tukeS lie to bismere as huler 
his hore. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 26 Jef alle lujjer holers were 
y serued so. Me schulde fynde \7e les such spouse bruche 
do. 1340 Aycnb. gi panne he becomp libaud holyer and 
pyef. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Lucy 226 pe presydent gert 
hyme hiyng Sere houlouris. c 1386 Chaucer VVife’s Prol. 
254 Thou seyst that euery holour [zi t. hullur] wol hire 
haue. — Pars. T. ir 783 Thise olde dotardes holours \v.rr. 
holors, houlours, hulours]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 25^2 
Hullowie, idem quod Horel. c 1460 Towncley Myst. xxiv. 
373 Thise dysars and this hullars, Thise cokkeis and thise 
hollars, And alle purscuttars. 

Hence t Holoury (liolorie), fornication. 

13 . . Mmor Poems fr. Vernon MS. xxw. 391 pe pridde 
is dept Holorie. 

Holp(e, holpen, obs. or arch, pa. t. and pples. 
of Help v. Holrysche : see Holl a. Hol- 
seipe ; see Wholeship. 

f Ho’lsom. Mt 7 it. Obs. (See quot.) 

1688 R. Holme Armonry iii. 164/1 Honulsom, is when 
a Ship will hull, try and ride well at Anchor, without 
rowling and tumbling and laboming much. Hence 170S 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Holsom. 1727-41 in Chambers Cycl. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-lk. 

B[olsom(e, obs. foim of Wholesome. 

f Holste. An old name of some bird. 

14.. Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 762/23 Hec ialeftdiola, 
a holste. 

Holster (hJu-lstoj). Also 7 hulster, 8 houl- 
ster. [Corresponds to mod.Du. holster (1678 in 
Plexham) in same sense : cf. also Icel. Imlstr case, 
sheath, Sw. holster. Da. hylster sheath, holster, 
Goth, htlistr veil ; also OE. heolster hiding-place, 
concealment ; all from ablaut stem liel-, hul- to 
cover. The Ger. holfter, Indfter holster, MHG. 
Imlfter quiver, OPIG. hul{ti)ft covering, appear to 
be fiom a different root. The history of mod. 

VoL. V. 
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Eng. and Du. holster, before 17th c., does not ap- 
pear.] 

1 . A leather case for a pistol fixed to the 
pommel of a horseman’s saddle or worn on the belt. 

1663 Butler Ihtd. i. i. 391 In th’ Holsters, at his Saddle- 
bow Two aged Pistols he did stow. 1677 Land. Gaz. No. 
1163/4 furniture was a green velvet Saddle with silver 
Lace, with a pair of Holsters answerable, and Hoise 
Pistols. 1711 Ibid. No. 4897/3 _ A.. Pad-Saddle, made fit 
for Houlsteis. 1816 Scott Aniiq. xxxiv. The arrival of a 
stranger, .and a servant in black, which servant had holsters 
on his saddle-bow and a coronet upon the holsteis. 1847 
James y. Marston Hall xi, I felt that my pistols were 
fiee in the holsters. 

2 . attrib. and Co 77 tb., as holster -cap, -case, -pistol ; 
holster-gall, a gall caused by the chafing of a 
holster ; holater-pipe, ‘ that part of a holster 
winch projects downward and leceives the barrel 
of the pistol ’ {Ce 7 it. Dictl). 

1688 Land. Gaz. No. 2407/4 A blew Velvet Saddle with 
Silver Twist, and new *Holster Caps of the same. 1846 
Hist. Rec. zrd Li^ht Dragoons 39 The holstei Caps and 
housings having a border of Royal lace. 1840 Dickens 
Barn. Rndge i, A paii of pistols in a *holster-case, 1689 
Land. Gaz. No. A black Maie. with a *Holster 

Gall. 1679 Landodale Pape7-s (Camden) III. xciv. 162 
The Tioop of Horse, all of ym had *hulsterpistolls. 1858 
Carlyle Ptedk. Gt, v. ii. I. 545 A pair of military boots or 
a hohtci-pistol of supeiioi excellence. 

Hence HoTatered a., bearing holsters. 

1812 Byron Ch. Har. i. li. The holstei ’d steed beneath 
the shed of thatch. 

Holtl (Im-ull). Also 4-7 holte, 5 halte, 6 Sc. 
hout, 6-7 hoult. [OE. holt = OEris., OS. holt, 
MDu.jDu. ho 7 it wood (as mateiial) j OIIG., MHG., 
Ger. holz wood, a wood, ON. holt wood, copse, now 
in Icel. ‘a lough stony hill or lidge ’ OTent. 
*hulto- pie-Teiit. *kldo'- : cf. OSlav. klada beam, 
rafter, stump, timber, Gr. /cRados twig, OIr. eaill, 
coin (-// fi om -Id) wood.] 

1 1 . Wood, limber. (OE. only, and doubtful.) 
a 900 Cynewule ynhayia 377 m Exeter Bk., He Itemen 
fmt biwyican het wundoi-crmfte wijes womum and wudu- 
heamum holte bi[h]Ia;nan. 

2 . A wood ; a copse. Now/ui;/. andt/fm/. (Occurs 
in many place-names and derived surnames.) 

Beoivulf (Z.) 2398 Hy on holt buson. c 1000 jEleric 
draw/, ix. (Z.) 59 Nc7/ms, holt, etzo^ Lay. 20124 fenne 
he cumeS of holte. C134S Orplieo 207 Now wol ybe, And 
wonne theie in holtys hore. 0x3^4 Chaucer Troy Pis m. 
302 (331) These holtes and these hayes That han in wyntei 
uedben and dreye. <21430 LeMorteArth. 3029 Achapelle 
he lette make By-twene two hye holtys hore. 1513 
Douglas AE7teh vn. Prol. 66 Woddis, forestis, wyth nakyt 
bewis blout, Stud strypyt of thaii weyd in every hout. 1600 
Fairfax 7 'asso in. vi 7 As the winde in hoults and 
shady gieaues, A murmur makes, among the boughes and 
leaues. 1664 Evelyn Sytva (1776) 222 In the fiesher bot- 
toms and sides of hills, hoults, and in hedge lows. 1695 
Bp. Patrick Co/nr/t. Ge/t. 241 A Holt or Grove of Oakes. 
1796 Scott Wild Hwitsman xxii. The timoious prey 
Scours moss and mooi, and holt and hill. 1864 Tlnnyson 
En.Ard. 676 Narrow bieadth to left and right Of wither'd 
holt or tilth or pasturage. 1887 Kent. Gloss., Holt, a wood, 
b. A plantation, esp. of osiers, local. 

1611 Cotgr , Islaye,..'a. hoult, or plot wherein Oziers, or 
twig-withies grow. 179S Trans. Soc. Arts XIII. 142 What 
has been done towards making these plantations or holts? 
1813 T. Martin Circle Meek. Arts, BasKet-viaknig 67 In 
the fens, many holts (as they are provincially called), or 
plantations of osiers are raised. ai8z$ Forby Voc. E. 
Anglia, Holt, a small grove 01 plantation. We have goose- 
berry-holts, cheiry-holts, nut-holts, osier-holts, &c. 

3 . A wooded hill. 

[This sense may have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
‘holtis hie ’ in ME. poems ; but cf. Icel. holt rough hill.] 
1367 Turberv. Songs ^ Same. (T.), Yee that frequent the 
hilles, And highest holtes of all. 17S7 Dyer Fleece 11, 382 
Whose rustic muse O’er heath and craggy holt her wing 
display’d. 1823 Brocicett, Holt, a peaked hill coveied 
with wood. 1848 Lvtton Harold vil. ii. Let his feet., 
climb the green holts of England. 

F 4 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Heiilet, a Hoult, or little lsle cut out of the 
land of purpose to be oueiflowed euerie tyde by the sea ; 
that of the froth thereof, salt may be made. 

5 . Comb., as holt side-, Eolt-felster, i.e. holt- 
feller, a woodcutter ; holt-wood, a wood. 

a 1000 P/imiix 171 in Exeter Bk., Dear he heanne beam 
on holt-wuda wunatS. 13.. Gaxv. 4 Gr. Knt. 742 Hiye 
hillez on vche a halue, & holt wodez vnder. c 1400 Destr, 
1350 The Troiens..Fleddou in fere, .ouer hilles and 
hethes into holte woddes. a 1678 Marvell Appleton Ho. 
538 But most the hewel’s wonders are, Who here has the 
holtfelster’s care. 

[An unexplained phonetic variant of 
Hold sbO-, which is still so pronounced in the mid- 
land (and some southern) counties.] 

1. Elold, grasp, grip; support, sustenance, dial, 
c 1375 in Pol. Rel. 7 i L. Poems 241 Alas ! helle_ me hath in 
holt inruyde; deuel in pine for worldes pride, c 141a 
TjOVEBoftaveni. Af//V'.lix.((jibbsMS.) lf.114 pe. .strengeste 
holt and comfoite pat pay myghten haue. 1619 R. Harris 
Drienkards Cup 19 Yet would hee not leaue his holte. 1881 
Leicester Gloss, s.v., When they’n wanst took holt. Mod, 
7nidl. dial. Ketch 'olt on 'im ! 

*p 2. A stronghold ; =Hold sb.^ 10 . Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HollnsJied II. ii/i 
Building a holt or castell vpon a certeine rockie hill. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxi. xxx. 791 Our ancestors inhabited 
those small holts [casiellisl. Ibid, XL. xxii. 1075 They 
wasted and destioied their holts. 


3 . A place of refuge or abode ; a lurking-place ; 
an animal’s lair or den, esp. that of an otter: 
= HOLDj^.l9. 

1S90 Sir T. Cockaine Treat. Hunt. D ij b. An Ottei 
. .befoie he come to the holt wheie he lyeth. 1766 Pen- 
nant Zool. (1812) I. 120 [The otter] forms befoie it reaches 
the top seveial holts, 01 lodges. 1885 Badni. Libr., Hunt- 
ing 314 An old otter going for a strong holt. 1890 O. 
CjiAwi'URD Round Calend. in Portugal 24 The others., 
frighten the trout from their ‘ holts ' behind stones. 

Holus-bolus (hutt'lz/s buudr/s), adv. [Of dial, 
origin : app, a mock-Iatinization of ‘ whole bolus ’, 
or of an assumed Greek 'oKos jiuRos ‘ whole lump '.] 
All at a gulp ; all in a lump ; all at once. 

1847-78 Hallivvell, Hohis-bolns, all at once. Line. 1837 
Hughes T0771 Broiun 1 . i. As we say in the Vale, holus- 
bolus just as it comes. 1866 Daily Tel. 6 Feb. 3/3 One 
of the sails was lolled up in a lump and thrown into the 
hatchway holusbolus 1868 W. Collins Moonst. (i88g) 
120 She.. making a sudden snatch at the heap of silver, 
put it back, holus-bolus, in hei pocket. 1892 J. Morley 
Speech in Pall Mall G, 22 Aug 6/3 Swallowing every pro- 
posal that is made holus bolus. 1897 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 
282/2 Mr. Balfour simply deckled that the Bill must go 
thiough holus bolus. 

Holvir, obs. form of Hulver, holly. 

Holw(e, obs. forms of Hollow. 

'|•IIolwort. Ile 7 -b. Obs. The name of a plant ; 

cf. Hollowwort, Hulwoki'. 

C13S0 Med. MS. 1204 in ArcJtisol, XXX. 386 Y* lef is 
most like an hoi woite plante, 

Holy (huiuli), a. {shi) Forms : a. i h^lis, hAleg, 

2- 3 hali5 {def, hal 3 e, Or 77 i. hall^he), 2-4 (6 AV.) 
hali (3 ali), 4 (5- &.) haly, (Ar. 5 haily, 5-6 
halye, 6-7 halie). 3-4 heli, hely. y. 2—5 holi, 

3- holy, (3-6 hole, 3-7 holie, holye, 4 hooli, 
hoely, 4-6 hooly, 4-7 holly, 5 oly, 6 wholy). 
[OE. hdlig, -eg (in inflexion contracted to hdlg-), 
also Noithumb. halig (whence noithein ME. hely), 
OFris. lielech, OS. helag, -eg (MDii. heilech, -egh-, 
Du. heih^, OHG, //« 7 a'^ (MHG. heilec, Ger. hei- 
lig), ON. heilagr (Sw. helig. Da. hellig) OTeut. 
type *hailag-oz, the sense of which is expressed in 
the Gothic of Ulfilas by toeihs (but hailag, app. 

‘ consecrated, dedicated is read on a Runic in- 
scription generally held to be Gothic), A deriv. 
of the adj. *hailo-, OE. hiU, fiee from injiuy, whole, 
hale, or of the deriv. sb. *hai/oz-, Vtaih's-, ia OIIG. 
heil, ON. heill health, happiness, good luck, in 
ON. also omen, auspice : see -y. 

'The sense-developnient fiom//«/ 7 u- is not clear, because the 
primitive pre-Chiisti_an meaning is uncertain, although it is 
with some probability assumed to have been ‘ inviolate, 
inviolable, that must_ be preserved whole or intact, that 
cannot be injured with impunity’, a sense preserved in 
ON. ; hence the adj. would naturally be applied to the 
gods, and all things specially peitainingto them ; and, with 
the introduction of Chiistianity, it would be a leady word 
to render L. sanctus, sacer. But it might also stait from 
hall- ill the sense ‘health, good luck, welUbeing’, or be con- 
nected with the sense ‘good omen, auspice, augury', as if 
‘of good augury': cf. OHG. heilisbn, OE. hdlsian, to 
Hai se, augur, divine, exorcise, etc. The sense auangeraent 
here is therefore merely provisional ; we cannot in OE get 
behind Christian senses in which holy is equated with L. 
sanctus, sacer ] 

1 , Kept or regarded as inviolate from ordinary 
use, and appropriated or set apart for religious use 
or obseivance ; consecrated, dedicated, sacred. 

(This sense blends eventually with 3 b.) 
c 1000 Ags, Gasp. Luke ii. 23 jElc waepned . . byS drihtne 
hali,'5 ^enemned. 1:1050 Byridferlh's Handboeva Anglia 
VIII. 310 He ys halij sunna daeg. c 1173 Lasnh. Horn, 87 
Fram ban halie hesterdei. 13.. Cursor M.i728S-i-&3pethtid 
day aftei . .Hald we hely pasclie day. 1382 Wychf Matt. 
vii. 6 Nyl je gene holy thing to houndis. 1326 Tindale Heb. 
ix. 2 The candlesticke, and the table, and the shewe breed, 
which is called wlioly. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 
Tit. 28 Neyther ought they to thynke any thinge that god 
hathe made to the vse of man to be holyar or vnholyar 
one than an pthei. *359 W. Cunningham Cosniogr. 
Glasse 184 Helicon the holy Hill of the Musis. 1608 
Topscll SerpesUs (1658) 633 The holy kinde of Asps they 
call 'Thermnsis, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 342 
What day they begin any great worke they after keepe holy. 
1631 Hobbes Levicith. iv. xlv. 360 The word Holy, im- 
plies a new Relation by Appropriation to God. 1713 
Addison Cato i, ii, The pale tiembling Vestal When she 
beholds the holy flame expiring. 1836 O. VY. Holmes 
Poetry iit. 82 All is holy where devotion kneels. 

2 . As applied to deities, the development of mean- 
ing has probably been : Held in religious regard or 
veneration, kept reverently sacred from human pro- 
fanation or defilement ; hence, Of a character that 
evokes human veneration and reverence ; and thus, 
in Christian use, Free from all contamination of sin 
and evil, morally and spiritually perfect and unsul- 
lied, possessing the infinite moral perfection which 
Christianity attributes to the Divine character. Cf. 
sense 4. 

Its earlier application to heathen deities is found in ON., 
but app. not in OE. ;pn later use (see b) it renders Latin 
sanctus, sacer, so applied.^ 

eSas Vesp. Psalter xcviii[i]. 9 Halig is dryhten god ur. 
/rggo LindisJ. Gosp. John xvii. 11 Du halig fieder, gehald 
3 a on Sinunv noma b®tSu sealdesme. 1:1*73 Lamb. Horn. 
loi Alswa is hal^e breomnesse an god. 1382 Wyclhj 
ijCV , XX. 26 Bhulen bq holi to me, for Y the Lord am holy.* 
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— Ac/s iv. 30 Signes and wondris for to be niaad by the 
name of thin hooly sons Jhesu. — Rev. iv. 8 Holy, holy, 
holy, the Lord God almi3ty. 1333 J- Heywood Parei. <S- 
Frere, The holy Trynyte Preserve all that nowe here be. 
1611 Bible Ps, xxii. 3 But thou art holy, O thou that 
inhahitest the praises of Israel. 1759 W. Gilpin Set^u. I. 
xxi. (ii.), The holy sufferer bowing his head, and crying, It 
is finished, gave up the ghost. iBzy Heber Hynm, Only 
Thou art holy, there is none beside Thee [etc.]. 1837 
Bonar Hymn, Holy Father ! hear my cry ; Holy Saviour ! 
bend Thine ear ; Holy Spirit ! come Thou nigh. 

b. 1606 Shaks. Ant. .S' Cl. iv. viii. 29 Like holy Phoebus 
Carre. 1608 — Per. lit. iv. 7 Deliver’d, by the holy gods. 
1850 Buckley Smart’s Horace 265 Swearing by holy Osiris. 

3 . Hence, a. Of persons ; Specially belonging to, 
commissioned by, or devoted to God (or so re- 
gauled) ; e, g. angels, the Virgin Mary, prophets, 
apostles, martyrs, saints, popes, bishops, etc. 

cgso Lindisf. Gasp. Mark viii. 38 [He] cymeS on wuldre 
fadoies his miS engluin haljuin. ciooo jISli'Ric Samis' 
Lives (1890) II. 142 Nu cwaeo se halga Beda. cizoo Trtn. 
Coll. Horn. 141 pat holie maiden, uie helendes rnoder. 1340 
Ayenh. 74 Vor al pet cure poleden he holy martires. c 1380 
Wyclif Senn. Sel. Wks. II. 229 pe pope wole be clepid 
‘ moost hooiy fadir ’. c 14*3 Hampole's Psalter Metr. Pref. 

21 A worthy holy man cald Rychard Plampole. *391 Shaks. 
r Hen. VI, i. iv. 102 The Dolphin, with one loane de Puzel 
ioyn’d, A holy Prophetesse, new risen vp. 1626 T. H. 
Gauss in's Holy Crt. 483 The holly Bishops . . began _ to 
declare the cause of theyr voyage. 1697 Dbyden Virg-. 
Georg, ni. 737 The Victim Ox.. by the holy Butcher, if he 
fell, Th' inspected Entrails cou'd no Fates foretel. 1781 
Gibbon Src/. cS- A". III. 61 On the summit of a lofty mountain, 
the holy John had constructed, with his own hands, an 
humble cell. 1883 Mr.s. Macquoid Louisa. HI. vii. 115 Ah, 
may the Holy Virgin keep her fiom all evil ! 

b. Of things : Pertaining to God or the Divine 
Persons ; having their origin or sanction from God, 
or partaking of a Divine quality or character. 

CIOOO Ags. Ps. (Th.) xix. [xx.] 6 He hine gehyrS of his 
pam halgan heofone. c 1000 Be Homes Hsege D. 36 Halige 
dreamasctenrestsefne. crtyiLaml.Honi. 119 Vredrihtnes 
halie passion, c izoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 143 Halt hoc nemme 3 
pes woreld sse. C1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 51 Dat heli luue, Sat 
wise wil. £1313 Shokeham 53 Thour3 hys holy dethe 
Of sennes he was leche. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 139 
Straungeres fro the holy and verry Eeleeve. 1321 Fisher 
PVhs. (1B76) 313 This hooly gospel gvaoyously offereth ynto 
vs foure goodly instruccyons. 1334 Elyot Doctrinal Princes 
2 Any booke, holy scripture excepted, a 1700 Dryden tr, 
Veni Creator 9 Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fire. Our 
hearts with, heavenly love Inspire, i860 Ray Palmer 
Hymn, ‘ Jesns, Thou jop of loving hearts ’ v. Shed o'er the 
world Thy holy light 1 

c. More generally : Of high and reverend excel- 
lence ; formerly said of things liighly esteemed for 

■ their qualities or ‘ virtues 

1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner F iij. Many do much 
extoll Sage, calling it an holy Hearbe, averiing that it 
preventeth all abortument in women. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 37 Paint their faces, and put Rice upon the paint, 
a holy remedy for each dayes chances. _ 1862 Burton Bh. 
Hwtier (1863) 399 There is a propensity to believe that 
whatever is old must have something holy and mysterious 
about it. 

4 . Conformed to the will of God, entirely devoted 
to God : in earlier times often connoting the prac- 
tice of asceticism and religions observances ; now 
usually : Morally and spiritually unstained ; free 
from sinful affection ; of godly character and life ; 
sanctified, saintly; sinless, a. Of persons. 

£897 K. AElfred Gregory's Past, xviii. 134 He wilniaS 
Sset hie mOn haebbe for 8a betstan and 3 a hal^estan. cgso 
Lindisf, Gosp. Mark vi. 20 Herodes. . wiste hine wer soSfaest 
& hali^. £1200 Obmin 5394 Rihht SBdi3nessess seoffhe, hatt 
halhhe weress folljhenn. irijoo Cursor M. 1061S par was 
na mai of nan_ oxspring Halier, noher aid na ying. 1382 
Wyclif Tit. i. 8 Sobre, iust, hooly, contynent. 1426 
Audelay Poems 15 Throj the piayere of a good prist, an 
hole and an hynd, that kepys his ordore. 1308 Dunbar Tua 
Mqriit Wemeti 472 Jit, am I haldin a haly wif our all the 
haill schyre. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. iv. li, 41 Holy, (hire, 
and wise is she. 1842 Arnold Serm. Chr. Life (1849) 29 
For a moment it must overwhelm the mind of the holiest. 
1873 Manning Mission PI. Ghost xvi. 436 A just man fulfils 
the law, and gives to every man his due; a holy man is 
specially united with God. 

b. Of actions, feelings, etc. 

£1200 Vices <5- Virtues 13 And seSSen mid haU3ewordes 
me wissede. a 1223 Aticr. R. 142 Heo owuu to beon of so 
hoh hue. £1320 Cast. Love 8 s», pe middel bayle . . Bi-tokneb 
hire holy chastite. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (1S88) 10 For the 
werke of the haly charite. 1348^ (Mar.) Bk, Com. Prayer 
■znd Collect at Evensong, O God, from whom all holy 
desyres . . do precede. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. m. v. 99 So 
holy, and so perfect is my loue. 1781 Cowper Truth 281 
A demeanour holy and unspecked. 1813 Huun Hymn, 

‘ There is a river deep and broad' iv, With holy joy their 
breast expands. 

6 . In special collocations. 

Holy Alliance : an alliance formed in 1813, after the fall 
of Napoleon, between the sovereigns of Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia, with the professed object of uniting their respective 
governments in a Christian brotherhood, t Holy bone [tr. 
L. os sacrum : cf. Ger. das heilige ieiti] : the Sacrum. Holy 
^otherhood [tr. Sp. Santa Her>nandad\ : =Hermandad. 
Holy doors : in the Greek Church, the doors'in the screen 
■which separates the altarand sanctuary from the main body of 
the church, t Holy oak : an oak marking a parish boundary, 
at which a stoppage was made for the reading of the Gospel 
mr the day in the 'beating of the bounds’ during the 
Rogation days ; called e\%o gospel-oak, Mspel-trec. Holy 
One t a holy person ; used as a title of God or Christ ; one 
dedicated to or consecrated by God. Holy seed : the seed 
of some species of Artemisia, also called Wormseed. Also 
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Holy Church (sense 7), H. City (2 f), H. Family (3), H. 
Father (6d), H. Grail, H. Inquisition, H. League, 
H, Office, H. Oil, H. Order, H. Passion, H. Rood, H. 
Saturday, H. Sec, H. Sepulchre, H. Spirit, H, Synod, 
H. Table, //. Thursday, H. War : see these words. See 
also main words below. 

1823 T. Moore {title) Fables of the *Holy Alliance. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 207 Apprehensions.. resembling 
those which, in our age, induced the Holy Alliance to 
interfere in the internal troubles of Naples and Spain. 1613 
Crooke Body of Men 899 Ovt of the marrow concluded 
within the rackes of the ‘Holy-bone doey.ssue sixe coniuga- 
tions of Nerues. 1634 T. Joiin.son Parcy’s Ckiritrg. 574 
The fracture of the Holy-bone. i742_Jakvis Quix, xxii. 
(1897) lot The fugitives would give notice of the fact to the 
*HQly Brotherhood, who . . would sally out in quest of the 
delinquents. 1893 Stanley Weyman Minister of France 49 
You have been in the hands of the Holy Biotheihood ? 1772 
J. G. King Greek Ch. 26 The *holy, royal, or beautiful doors. 
1849 Beresf. Hope in Ecclesiologist IX. 10 The chancel is 
separated from the nave by a rood screen of oak with holy- 
doors traceried in the head. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To 
Anilica, Dearest, bury me Under that ’holy-oke, or gospel- 
tree. r333 Coverdai.e fer. li. 5 Of the Lorde of hoostes, of 
the ’'holyone of Israel. — Mark i. 24, 1 knowe that thou 
art euen y“ holy one of God. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Ps. xvi. 
10 Nether wilt thou suffer thine holie one to se corruption, 
r667 Milton P.Z. XU. 248 He vouchsafes.. The holy One with 
mortal Men to dwell. 1860 T. H. Gill Gold. Cham Praise 
IV. ii, Holy One, who sin abhorrest. .Holy One, our sin who 
boresL , . Holy One, who takest sorrow When we touch the 
thing abhorred ! 1597 Geraude Herbal 11. ccccxxxv. 

"rhe seede is called euery where Semen sanctum, '*Holie 
seede..in English, Wormseed. 

b. In names of plants : boly grass, a grass of 
genus Hierochlot, csp. Northern H. g., H. borea- 
lis (quot. 1 S42) ; also, rarely = holy-hay ; boly 
bay, Sainfoin ; applied both to Onobrycliis saiiva 
and Medicago saliva : see Lucerne, Sainfoin ; 
*t' holy hemp, ‘ an old name for Galeofsis Lada- 
nim ’ (Miller) ; -j- boly lierb [transl. Gr. lepo- 
^ordyrjJ, a name in the Herbals for Vervain ; 
T holy rope, an old name for Hemp-agrimony 
{Etipatoriu7n cannabinuRf) ; holy tree, an Indian 
tree, Melia Azedarach, also called Pride of India ; 
+ holy wood, aname of the West Indian Guaiactim 
sanctum. See also Holy Ghost, Holy Thistle. 

1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Cambridgeshire, The dry 
and barren parts have been greatly improved by sowing that 
called saint-foin, and *holy-grass, from its having been first 
brought into Euiope from Palestine. 1842 C. W. Johnson 
Farmer’s Encycl. 636 Holy-Grass, Northern {Hierochloe 
borealis). .This grass is said to be used at high festivals, for 
strewing the churches in Prussia. i8;f2 Syme Eiig. Bot. xi. 
(ed. 3) 16 Northern Holy Grass .. This grass, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary ou account of its sweetness, is strewn about 
Catholic churches on festival days, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 113 Saint-foin, or ‘Holy-hay. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (i68j) 26 What annually yields its increase 
without a renovation of expence in Ploughing and Sowing ; 
as we find in the Clover-grass or great Trefoyl, St. Foyn or 
Holy-Hay, La Lucern, Ray-grass, &c. 1884 Miller 

Plant-n., Holy Hay, Medicago sativeu 1567 Maplet Gr. 
Forest 64 Veruen, of some after their language is called 
*Holy Herbe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 114/1 Vervain 
of some called Holy Herb. _ c 1483 MS. Bodl. 536 in Sax. 
Lecchd. HI. Gloss. 332 *Holi roppe. 1397 Gerarde Herbal 
Holy rope is wild Hemp. 1866 Treas. Bot. Tgils. 
M\eUd\ Azedarach, vulgarly known as the Pride of India, 
False Sycamore, *Holy-tree. 171a xx.Pomet's Hist. Drugs 
I. 63 *Iioly-Wood grows plentifully in the West-Indies. 

B. absol. or as sb. 

1 . That which is holy ; a holy thing. 

£950 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. vii. 6 Nellas j;e sella halig 
hundura. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Acts 45 a, That it 
was not lawfull to gyue to dogges the holy. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 827 The Friers went one day with their 
conjuring, and conjured holies, the Crosse, Stole, Holy- 
water. 1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 292 The only 
Inventor of the Natural Holy. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. v, 
Clothes, a mystic grove-encircled shrine for the Holy in man. 
f 2 . A holy place, sanctuary. Obs. (exc. as in 5.) 
138a Wyclif Ps. lxii[i]. 3 So in holi I aperede to thee. 

+ 3 . A holy person, a saint; = Hallow sb. Obs. 
1348 Udall, etc. Erasjn. Par. Acts 10 Neither wilte thou 
suffre thine holy, to see corrupcion. 1622 T. Stoughton 
Chr. Sacrif ix, 114 So well pleasing are the Lords holies 
vnto him. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Mr. S. Soame, 
Canonized here. Among which holies, be thou ever known, 
't' 4 . pi. Sacred rites, devotions. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 279 In their holies they 
most use the Arabike by reason of the Alcoran written in 
that language. Ibid. 542 Their Temples . . to which they 
resort to say and doe their Holies. 

5 . Holy of holies. [A Hebraism, 
qddesh haqqSdashim, rendered in Exod. xxvi. 34 
‘ most holy place ’,but literally reproduced in LXX 
and V ulgate rbv aywv rSiv dyicoi', sanctum sancto- 
rum, whence in Wyclif, etc.] a. The ‘ most holy 
place’, the inner chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple, separated by a veil 
from the outer chamber or ‘ holy place b. tramf. 
The inner part of any temple ; the sanctuary or 
bema of a (^hristian church, esp, in the Greek 
Church ; a small recess containing a cross at the 
east end of a Nestorian church, c. Jig. A place 
of special sacredness, an innermost shrine. 

[1382 Wyclif Exod. xxvi. 34 
that is clepid holi of halowes. 

85 This Place the lewes callen 
to seye, holy of halewes.] 1641 


type of Christ in some one particular, as ol entering 
yearly into the holy of holies .. rested upon the high 
priest only. 2723 J. Henley tr. Montf ancon's Aniiq. 
Italy (ed. 2) 36 A Priest .. open’d the Duois of the 
Sanctuary, which the Greek call the Holy of Holies. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) .s.v. Stonehenge, 'J'he .space within it 
has been called the adytum, or the Holy of Holies. 1876 
Ouida Winter City \\. 135 Self-engrossed, entirely shut in a 
Holy-of-Holies of culture and of criticl.sni. 

6. sup. Holiest, used absol. a. As a title of God 
or Christ. 

a i-ysa Cursor Quen lie |>at haliest cs ciimeii. 1866 

J. H. Newman Hymn, Praise to the Holiest in the height, 
b. = Holy of holies : sec 5. 

1611 Bible Heb. x. 19 Hauing Iheiefore . , holJnes.sc to 
enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesus. 

C. Comb, a, adverbial, with other adjs., as 
holy-cruel, -proud, ■■wise. b. parasynthetie, as 
holy-minded, -tempered, -ihoughted adjs. ; hence 
holy-mindedness, etc. e. f holy -maker, sanctifier ; 
"t- holy-making, sanctification. 

i6oi Shaks. All's Well tv. ii. 32 Be not so ‘holy ciuell : 
Loue is holie, c 1346 Joye in Gardiner Dcclar. Ar-i. foye 
(1546) 14b, The only nghtwysnes, wisdome, ‘holy maker., 
and satisfaction sufficient for al that beleue in hyin. 1333 
CovtRDALE 2 Esdras viii. 39, 1 wil veinembre also the vul- 
gramege, the *holymakyiige and tlie_ rewarde. 1801 vV. 
Taylor in Mmithly Mag. XI. 43 Religion, or ‘holymimled- 
ness, may, with obvious advantage, be substituted. i6oa 
Carew Cornwall (1811) 324 You neighbour-scoiner.s, ‘holy- 
proud, Go people Roche’s cell. 1836 J. H. Newman in 
LyraApost. (1849) 168 Like.. ‘holy-tempered Nazarite. 1393 
SnAics.2.w£n 384*Holy-thoughted Liiciece. msgz Giii.i ne 
fas. IV^ II. ii. She's ‘holy-wise and too iirccise for me. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 15 Goodness 
by thee The holy-wise is thought a fool to be. 

T Ho’ly, V. Obs. [f. Holy a., instead of the 
historical Hallow &.] trans. To make holy, 
sanctify, consecrate ; to make a saint of, canonize. 

1578 Almanack in Litvrg. Serv. (>• F.liz. (Parker Sot:.) 
446 The Temple of Jeiusalcm waslinLsbed and holied. 1384 
R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. viii. (1886) 63 \Vrtttcn in 
virgine parchment, celebrated and holied by a popish priest. 
1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. ii. ii, On ! X hug 
thee. Theopk. Both hug and holy me. 

Holy, var. Holky; obs. f. Holly, Wholly; 
early f. Hooly a. and adv. Holyander, obs. f. 
Oleander. 

Holy bread. Forms: see Holy; also 6-7 
bally-, balli-, 7 balle-. The (ordinary leavened) 
bread which was blessed after the Eucharist ami 
distributed to those who had not communicated : 
corresponding to the eulogia of the Greek Church 
and the French pain hhiit. b. In post-lleformation 
times, The bread provided for the Eucharist. 

a X300 Sat. People Kildare x. in E. E. P, (1862) 154 Hail 
be 3c, prestis . . whan 5e deli)> holibrede, 5iue me botte a lit'il. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 83B Ete noght ar hou haue 
holy brede. £ 1405 Bidding Prayer ii. in Lay Folks Mass 
Bk. 63 For ihaim that halybred gaf to this kirk to day, 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Pr., Communion (Ruhiic), In suche 
Chapelles annexed where y<> people hath not bene accus- 
tomed to pay any holy bread, there they must . . make . . 
prouision for the bering of the charges of the Communion. 
*599 Sandys E 7 trop!B Spec. (1632) 179 As in their Holy-bread 
on Sondaj’es for them that doe not communicate. j6oo Shaks. 
A. y. L. in. iv. IS His kissing is as ful of sanctitie, As the 
touch of holy bread. 1619 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 175 PJ for 
holye brede for the whole yeare for the Communion, xviiji/. 
X782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. II. vi. 16 Some churches 
substituted what they called eulogies, or holy bread for the 
bread of the Lord’s Supper. 1866 Peacock E?ig. Ch. 
Furfiiiure 86 note, The holy bread, holy loaf, or Eulogia, 
was ordinary leavened bread blessed by the priest after mass, 
cut up into small pieces and given to the people. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as holy bread cake, cantle, 
cloth, loaf, silver, sleep. 

1352 Huloet, Holy breade loofe, stmes. 1573-6 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 278 The said inhabitors every 7 yere paid 
bally bread syllver, viz. ^d. for every Sonday in the hole 
yere. Ibid. 281 Hallybread caike. Ibid., The said clerk 
cut off a part of the said caike, cauld the hally breid cantle, 
to gyve to ther next neighbour, 1640 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 
103 Item this yeere, 1640, the churchwardens receved of the 
parish for holly bread silver but only 3^. 6 d. 

t Holychtirclie, holicherche, halykirk, 
etc., ME. ways of writing Ifoly church, Church 7. 

*357 dfey Folks Catech. 29 The lawe and Jie lare J>at 
langes till halikivke. c X4S® Merlin- 14 In the mercy and 
ordenaunce of god and holicherche. 

Holy cross. The cross upon which Jesus 
Christ suffered death (see Cross sh. 2 and noie). 
Hence in derived senses (cf. Cross sb. 3, 8, and 9). 

£ 1290, £ 1380, 1348-9 [see Cross sb, 2,9,3]. *3 • • Coer deL. 

1304 Thus, thorwgh tiesoun of the Eerl Joys, Surry was 
lorn and the holy croys. 1470-85 Malory Arthur xw. x, 
Thenne he took her by the brydel and sayd, by the holy 
crosse ye shalle not escape me. 1383 Hollyband Campo 

j dt F^or Blesse thee with the signe of the holie cro.^se. 
1826 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1291 A Romish catholic 
festival in honour of the holy cross, or, as our ancestors 
called it, the holy rood. 

b. In the titles of certain religious societies or 
communities. 

[142610 Eng. Gilds (1870) 246 note, WilHelmus Rydware, 
magister Glide sancte Crucis de Bermyngeham.] 1347 Rep. 
Commissioners ibid, 248 The guilde of tholye Crosse m 
brymynchani. 1872 0 . Shifley Gloss. Eccl. Tenns, Holy 
Cross, an order of Augustinian canon^ suppressed in the 
17th cent. 1884 Cassells Encycl. Diet., Holy-cross, a society 
consisting of clerical members of the ritualistic school of the 
English Church. It was founded in 1835. 


The parti of the tabernacle 
£ *400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 
Sancta Sanctorum ; that is 
I Milton CA. Govt. i. v, The 
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HOLY WATER. 


c. atlrib. Holy Cross day, the festival of the 
Exaltation of the Cross, September 14th, 

i66z Bk. Coin. Prayer, Calendar, Holy Cross Day. 1687 
A. Lovell \x. Thcnenot’s Trav. i. 232 And the four and 
twentieth, which is Iloly-Cross-Day, according to the 
C.dender of the Gieeks. 1883 R. Sinker in Prayer Bk. 
Corn)) tent. (S.P.C. K.) 3.). ‘ Holy Cross Day ’ in our Calendar, 
or, more strictly speaking, the ‘Exaltation of the Cross' 
piobably celebrates piimarily the consecration of the 
Church of the Holy Sepulclne at Jeiusalem in 333 a.d,', 
but its renown is specially due to the victory of Heiaclius 
over tlie Persians and Ins lestoration of the Cross to its 
shrine at Jerusalem. 

Holydam, -dome, var. of Halidom. 

Holy-day (htni'liiclJ'). Forms; see Holiday. 
[OE. hdlis dms, two words, with the adj. subject 
to inflexion ; ME. early and northern hali^, haly 
day, midland and southern liooly day, holy day, 
holyday. In early times, more usually a com- 
pound, OE. haligda’g, ME. haliday, later Holi- 
day, q, V. Since the i6lh c. the habit has more and 
more prevailed to use the analytical form, whether 
written holy day, holy-day, ox holyday, in the 01 iginal 
sense, and to restrict holiday (hpdidfi*) to the sense 
‘day of recreation ’ (although the spelling holiday, 
in the sense of holy day, has uot become quite 
obsolete). See EIoliday i.} 

A day consecrated or set apart for religious ob- 
servance, usually in commemoration of some sacred 
peison or event ; a religious festival. 

a 1000 Laws of dE their ed^\. c. 22 (Schmid) Woroldiicra 
weorca on pam hal^^an dm^e (jeswice man j^eorne. c izoo 
Ormin 4330 Foir Saten'da33 wass hali3 da33. 13.. E. E. 

Aim. P, B. 134 Hit vvatz not for a haly day honestly 
arayed. 1462 in Ellacombe Ch. Bells Devon, Bells Ch. ix. 
(1872) 469 Eveiy Sunday and woly day. 1352 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Coinmnnion (Rubric), Any holye dayes or fasting 
daio.s. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (J .), They kept that day 
as one of their solemn holydays for many years after. 1663 
Butler Hud. i. i. 213 A Sect .. That with more care keep 
Holy-day The wrong, than others the right way. 1844 
LinaA.RD Ait^-loSaa:. Ch. (1838) II. App. A. 33r The days of 
St. Augustine and St. Boniface were ordered to be kept as 
holydays. 1871 Daily Hews 7 Apr., Of late years Good 
Friday has become . . a general holiday rather than a holy 
day. 1876 MissG. Gumming /« Hebrides (1883) 2 We.. soon 
found . . that they were keeping holy-day or holiday, as the 
case might be. 

atlrib, 1349 Latimer Serm. be/. Edvi. VI (Arb.) 141 
It is a holy daye worcke to vyset the prisoners. 1352 Huloet, 
Holy daye euen, or halfe holy day, pro/estiis. 1682 N. 0 . 
Boileau's Lutriii iv. 70 He calls . . for’s Holy-day Apparell 1 

Holyer, var. of Holour Obs. 

Holy fire, arch, [transl. L. sacer ignis ' sacred 
fire ’ (Celsus, Vergil) ; cf. Ger. das heilige Feturl\ 
Erysipelas, St. Anthony’s fire: see Fire sh, 12. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. xxii. (Bodl. MS.) pe 
yuel pat hatle . . Ignis saluaticus and sacer ignis the holy 
fuyre, 1607 Topsell Four-f, Beasts (1658) 201 The holy 
fire Ls a disease of Sheep almost incurable, because if any 
remedy do but touch them, they fall mad. Ibid. 476 Of the 
Holy tire which the Shepheards call the Pox, or the Blisters, 
or Saint Anthonies fire. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius vi. 764 
Observe the Holy-Fire Eat as it creeps, and through the 
flame its dire. Its flamy virus lead 1 

Holy Ghost (hdi-li gju’st). [Properly two 
words (see Holt a.. Ghost 6), and so always 
treated in OE., so hilsa gdst, hdlis gdst, but in 
ME. very generally as a combination, haligast, 
holigost; since 1500 again usually written as two 
words, but treated as a proper name or individual 
designation, and, as such, taken as a whole in the 
transferred and derivative uses.] 

1 . The Divine Spirit; the Third Person of the 
Godhead, the Ploly Spirit. 

<2900 Halsuncge in DurJi. Rit. (Surtees) 114 Ic eow hal- 
sige on fmder naman, and on suna naman..and on Sms 
hal^an gastes. c 1000 Ags. Gosf. Matt. i. 20 Hyt ys of ham 
halgan gaste. c 1160 Hatton G. Ibid., Hyt is of J?an hal3en 
gaste. C117S Lamb, Horn. lor Efter Jjes halja gastes to- 
cume. c 1200 Trill, Coll. Horn, 119 pus hie se^en pe holi 
gost on tungene euene. <1x223 yuliana z On his deore-. 
wur 3 e sunes nqme, ant o bes haligastes. c 1230 Gen. Ex. 
2428 Quuor all gast stille hadde seid . . Quuor iesu crist 
wulde ben boren. a 1300 Cursor M. 10349 Wit haligast he 
has us sent, c 1320 Cast, Love 362 porw God pe Holi- 
gostes miht. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii, 13 pe haly gast . , 
pat is makere of haly writ. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xn. 141 
For be heihe holigoste [w.r. hye holygost] heuene shal to- 
cleue. C1394 P.PLCrede 836 Aman . .pat myjte wib his good 
lijf bat Holly Cost fongen. c 14S0 tr. De Imitatione in. vi. 
70 pe holigost be comfortour. 1483 Cath. Angl. 171/2 pe 
Halyga.ste, consolator, paraclitus. 1S3S J OYE Apol. T indale 
(Ai b. ) 46 The holigost also before y‘ declaring hym. 1548-9 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Ordering Priests, _Receiue the holy 
goste. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. in. i. i. ii, (1651) 416 
The Holy Ghost is the love of the Father and the Son. 
1627 J. Cosin tr. gth c. Latin Hymn, Come, Holy Ghost, 
our souls inspire. <11699 Stillingfl. Serin III. v. (R.), 
He . . bestowed these miraculous gifts of the H oly-Ghost on 
the Apostles. 1842 Tennyson 6'A Sim. Styl. 216 For by the 
warning of the Holy Ghost, I prophesy that I shall die to- 
night. 187s Manning Mission H. Ghost i. i The Spirit of 
the Lord is God the Holy Ghost, and the Holy Ghost fills 
the whole world. 

b. Order of the Holy Ghost, a French order of 
Knighthood {ordre du Saint- Esprit), instituted by 
licnry III in 1578. So Knight of the Holy Ghost', 
Cross of the Holy Ghost', see quot. 1727-41. 

• 1686 J. Sergeant Hist, Monasi. Convent, 98 The Order 


of the Holy Ghost in France was Instituted by Flenry the 
Third, in memoi'y of his Nativity, Election to the Bolonian 
Kingdom, and his coming to.. the Crown of France, all 
which hapned on Whitsunday. i6q 6 Loud. Gaz. No. 3241/3 
Paris, Dec. 3.. .There is to be a Promotion of the Knights 
of the Holy Ghost very suddenly. 1727-41 Chambers Cyct. 

S. V., Before they receive the order of the holy Ghost, 
that of S. Michael is conferred, as a necessat y step ; for 
which reason their aims are surrounded with a double 
collar. Ibid., Cross of the Holy Ghost, consists of a circle 
in the middle, and on it the holy Ghost in figure of a dove : 
the four arms are drawn narrow from the centie, and 
widening to the ends. .This is the cross worn by the Knights 
of the order. , 

2 . a. The figure of a dove as a symbol of the 
Holy Spirit, b. The cross of the Order of the 
Holy Ghost : see i b. 

1320 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 180 Pro nova factuia 
cujusdam nebulte pro lee Holy Goost. 1358 Will of M. 
Ellys (Sometset Ho.), Rjmge of golde w*' a Holy goste in 
yh 1723 Loud. Gaz. No. 6404/1 His Star and Holy Ghost 
were of Diamonds. 

3 . Holy Ghost's Rootl) The plant Angelica, 
Archangelica officinalis. (Erroneously taken as 
Angelica syivestris.) 

1585 J- Higins tr. yuiiiiis'Homeiictatori^6/2Sphondyliiiiii 
. .the holye ghostes roote ; Angelica. 1863 Prior Plant-ii., 
Holy Ghost, so called ‘ for the angel-like properties therein 
1879 Britten & Holland Plant- n.. Holy Ghost, Arch- 
angelica officinalis . 

4 . altrib., as in Holy Ghost flower, plant, an 
orchid, Perisieria elata, also called dove-plant, from 
the resemblance of part of the flower to a dove ; 
Holy Ghost pear = Ayooado (from a mistaken 
rendering of this as ‘ advocate ’). 

1866 Treas. Bot., Holy Ghost Flower, Perisieria elaia. 
1882 Garden 10 June 401/3 The Dove plant.. the beautiful 
Holy Ghost flower of the Spaiiiaids. 1883 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 158 Specimens of the ‘ Holy Ghost ’ orchid, 
with the little dove brooding in the centre. 1889 Cent. 
Diet., Holy-Ghost pear. 

Holyhoek, holyoak, etc., obs. ff. Hollvuock. 
Holy Land, [transl. med.L. (iith c.) terra 
sancta, F. terre saintel\ 

1 . Western Palestine, or, more particularly, Jndsea : 
so called as being the scene of the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, and (witli reference to the Crusades) 
as containing the Holy Sepulchre ; sometimes, in 
later use, as being the scene of the development of 
the Jewish and Christian religions. 

1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 392 Of so muche folc nyme pe croys, 
lie tobeholy londe go, Me ne sey no tynie byuore, ne subbe 
nabemo. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 22 We shut preyen . . for 
e holy londe and ye holy crosse, yat godd . . bryng it oute of 
ethen power. F1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Pref. i pe land of 
repromission, jjat men cailes b® Haly Land. 1393 Shaks. 
Rich. II, V. vi. 49 He make a voyage to the Holy-land. 
1686 J. Sergeant Hist. Moiiast. Convent. 98 To restore the 
Possessions of the Christians in the Holy Land. 1738 [see 
Holy place). 1803 K. White Gondoline v, And he was 
gone to the Holy Land_ To fight the Saracen. 

2 . slang. The parish of St. Giles’s, London. 

i8zi The Fancy I. 250 (Farmer) The Holy-land, as St. 

Giles's has been termed, in compliment to the superior 
purity of its Irish population. 1^1 Licensed Viet. Gaz. 
3 Apr. 215/1 (ibid.) Whether jhe Irishmen of the Holy Land 
or the Hebrew scum of Petticoat Lane. 

Holy loaf. =Holy bread. Also attrib. holy 
loaf money. 

1499 Churc/m. Acc. Croscombe (Som. Rec. Soc.) 24 Paid. . 
for tynnyng of the lyght and the holy-lofe xvj^. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Communion (Rubric), "The Parish- 
ioners of euerye Parishe shall offer euery Sonday, at the 
tyme of the Offertory, the iuste valour and price of the holy 
lofe . . to the use of theyr Pastours and Curates. 1616 in 

T. D. Whitaker Hist. Whatley (1801) 149 The parl.?hioners 
. . are accustomed to pay an ancient duty called ‘ Holy loaf 
money', 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers 1 . 137 This holy loaf 
or eulogia was meant to be an emblem of. .brotherly love. 

Holyn(e, holyng(e, obs. ff. Hollin, holly. 
Holy place. A place that is holy ; a sanctuary. 
Spec. a. The outer chamber of the sanctuary in the 
Jewish tabernacle aud temple, separated by a veil 
from the ‘ most holy place ’ or ‘ holy of holies 
b, pi. (See quot. 1856.) 

1326 Tindale Heb. ix. 2S_ The hye prest entreth in to the 
holy place every yeare_ with straunge bloud. 1611 Bible 
Exod. xxvi. 33 The Valle shall diuide vnto you, betweene 
the holy place and the most holy. 1758 (title') Travels 
through Egypt, Turkey, Syria, and the Holy Land ; con- 
taining, .A Description.. 4. Of the Holy Land, particularly 
of Jerusalem and the Holy Places. 1836 Stanley Sinai <S- 
Pal, 431 What are technically called ‘the Holy Places'. 
By this term are meant not the scenes of sacred events, 
taken generally, hut such special localities as the Greek or 
Latin Church, or both conjointly, have selected as objects of 
pilgrimage. 

tHodyship. Obs. =Holimes3 2. 

c 1680 Hickeringill Wks. 1 . 63 The K ing sent his Holiship 
all manner of Vessels belonging to a Chamber. 

Holy stone, holy-stone, sb. [Origin of name 
uncertain ; in sense 2 perh. for holey stone.] 

1 . A soft sandstone used by sailors for scouring 
the decks of ships. 

1823 in Crabb Technol. Diet, 1837 Old Commodore I. 64 
A wet swab and a dry holy-stone will set all to rights. _ 1840 
R. H, Dana Bef. Mast xxii. 66 The decks were . . white as 
snow .. from constant use of holystones. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., Holy-stone, a sandstone for scrubbing 
decks, so called from being originally used for Sunday 
cleaning, or obtained by plundering church-yards of their 


tombstone";, or because the seamen have to go on their 
knees to use it. 1890 Spetlator $ Apr., 1 believe you will 
find the correct spelling to be ‘holey’, the stones used by 
preference being full of holes, like a sponge, and that any 
derivations of the name ‘holy’ were simply inventions to 
account for what sounded a remarkable name. 

2 . A stone with a natuial hole in it, used as an 
amulet or chaira. 

1825 Brockett, Holystones, lioled-stones, aie hung over 
the heads of horses as a charm against diseases. 1833 
Robinson Whitby Gloss., Holystone, a flint or pebble in its 
natural state with a hole through it, numbeis of which are 
found on our coast. They are also called ‘ lucky stones 

HoTystone, [f. prec. sb.] To scour 

with a holystone. 

1828 P. Cunningham iV. 5 ’. Wales II. 217 Scnilibed, 
swabbed, scraped, or dry holystoned. X830 Marryat King's 
Own li, No sails to set, and no holystoning the deck. 1840 
R. H. Dana Bef. Mast iii. 6 Six days shalt thou labour and 
do all thou art able. And on the seventh — holystone the decks 
and scrape the cable. 1886 H, W. Ellioit A rciic Prov, 108 
Floois scrubbed and sanded like a well holystoned ship’s deck. 

Holy tide, holy-tide. A holy time ox 
season ; a day or season of religious observance. 

a 1033 Laws of Cnut 1. c. 17 § 2 (Schmid) And heo ham 
haljuin tidum, eal swa hit riht is. C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
3 De holie tid hat me clepecS aduent. <11300 Cursor M. 
z-jz-ea In halitide or fastini dai. 1613 Bp. Corbet yourii. 
France iii. Poems (1672) izg Much like John Dory in the 
song, Upon a holy tide. 1810 Scott Lady o/L ,vi. iii. And 
now, by holytide and feast, From rules of discipline released. 

attrib. 1828 Scott P. M. Perth ii, Now lay by thy work, 
lass, for it is holytide eve, and it becomes us to go to the 
evening service. 

Holy watei?. Foims : see Holy and Water ; 
also 5-6 bally, holli(e. [OE. hdligiuseter, a lute 
compound, whence in ME. halywaler subseq. 
analyzed as two words.] 

1. Water dedicated to holy uses and used for 
ritual purification of persons and things ; water 
blessed by a piiest and used in various rites and 
devotional acts. 

egoo tr. BxdcCs Hist. v. iv. (1890) 396 Sumne dml Jiseshalis- 
waetres. <11225 Ancr. R. 324 Confiteor, & liali water, & 
beoden, & holie houhtes. c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 452 
Waschen awey wih preietis of a Pater- nos ter, wihhali watir, 
wih pardon. 1382 — Num. v. 17 He [the preest] shal take 
the holy watre in a britil vessel. ei44o Promp. Farv. 223/1 
Halywaler, aqua benedicta. 1370 B. Googe Pop, Kingd. 
IV. 47 b, Then followeth good sir Blase, who doth a waxen 
Candell glue. And holy water to his men. i6oz Fulbecke 
Pamiectes 77 The Pope’s holiwater, <i 1714 Burnet Hist. 
Ref. an. 1536 (R.' Jests about confusion, praying to saints, 
holy-water, an’d the other ceremonies of the cliurch. 1883 
Catholic Diet, s.v.. Before the High Mass on Sundays the 
celebrant sprinkles the people with holy water. 

b. Prov. As the devil loves holy water, i. e. not 
at all, or rather with violent dislike. 

1370-^, 1738 [see Devil 22 h), ? c 1600 Distracted Emp. 
v. i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 242 Faythe I love thee. Yes, as 
the devyll does freirs holye water. 

t c. fig. in CoUE'T HOLY WATER, gracious but 
empty promises, q.v. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as holy water basin, bearer, 
brush, can, casting, fat (Fat sb.^), font, fount , pot, 
stoup ; ■[ holy-water clerk, one who carried the 
vessel containing holy water : often spoken of with 
contempt as holding a mean office ; holy-water 
sprinkle, sprinkler, (a) a kind of brush used to 
sprinkle holy water, an aspergillum ; {b) a kind of 
club armed on all sides with spikes ; (c) a fox’s 
‘ brush ' ; t holy -water atick.=/ioly-water spnnk- 
ler (<z) ; f holy-water stock, a holy-water stoup 
or basin ; f holy -water stone, a stone vessel for 
holding holy-water ; t holy-water strinkle, {a) 
—holy-water sprinkle la) ; {b) the plant Horsetail. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 223/1 *Haly water berere, aquaba- 
jiilus, a 1678 Marvell Appleton Ho, 252 Another bolder, 
.stands at push. With tlieir old '“holy-water brush. 1363-87 
Foxe a. ^ M. (1861) VII. I. 47 “Holy-water-casting, pro- 
cession-gadding, mattins - mumbling. 1303 R. Brunne 
Haiidl. Synne 11592 An “holywatyr clerk . . (lat lytyl hap 
lerned yn hys lyue. He ys ordeyned a prest to shryve. 
1328 Cowley in State Papers II. 141 A symple Irish preste, 
a vagahounde, without lernyng, maners, or good qualitye, 
not worthy to bee a hally-water clerc. 1660 Howell Eng. 
Prov. 10 The Parish-Priest forgetteth that ever he hath 
been Holy- water Clark. 1464 in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 
222 Simul cum le *halywater fatt. 1366 in Eng. Ch. 
FrirwiYwre (Peacock) 37 An holiwater fat of Stone. 1313 
in Glasscock Rec. St. Michael's, Bp, Stortford (18S2) 33 
Pd for mendyng of the “halywater potte iij<f. <71440 
Promp. Parv. 223/1 '“Haly water spryngelle. .aspersoriuin. 
1614 T. Adams Dexdl’s Banquet 17 The Priest must dash' 
the graue with a holy-water-sprinkle. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), Holy- PVater sprinkle, a Term us'd by Hunters for 
the 'Tail of a Fox. <21887 Jefferies Field y Hedgerow 
(1889) 296 The spiked balls of a holywater sprinkle, such as 
once Used in the wars. 1816 Scott Antiq. xxv. Another 
churchman in his vestments bore a '*hoIy-water sprinkler. 
1846 Fairholt Costume Eng. 288 The Morning-star, a ball 
of wood, encircled by hands of iron in' which spikes are in- 
serted .. was sometimes termed jocularly a ‘holy-water 
sprinkler ', the way in which it scattered blood . .suggesting 
a similarity to the sprinkling of holy water. 1419 Will of 
Maydeston (Somerset Ho.), Vno “holiwaterstykke argent. 
1332 Huloet, Holy water sticke or sprincle, aspergillus. 
1330 Palsge. 228/2 “Halywate’rstocke, benoistier. 1366 in 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (Peacock) 34 One hallywater stock of 
stone broken in peces. Ibid. 52 One “hollie water stone — 
broken in peces and defacid. 1419 Will of Maydeston 
(Somerset Ho.), Vno vase argent vocat “holiwaterstop. 1483 
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Act I Rich. Ill, c. 12 § 2 No Merchant Stranger .. shall 
bring into this Realm . . Candlesticks, Holy-water Stopps. 
1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Reel. Terms, Holy Water Stoup, 
the stone, stoup, stock, vat . . or other receptacle for holy 
■water, placed near the entrance of churches, c 1440 Pi omp. 
P(irv. 223/1 *Haly ■water . . sttencle . . aspersormm. 1538 
Turner B ij a, Hippvris, .. Hally water stryncle. 

Hence Holy-watered a., sprinkled with holy 
Avater (in quot._/t^.). 

1608 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. iv. Wks. 1878 II. 124 
Farewell, once dryed, now holy-watied Meade ! 

Holy Week. The week immediately pi ececling 
Easter Sunday, also called Fassioii JVeeh. (In 
modern ttse only fiom iSth c., chiefly in reference 
to its observance at Rome.) 

c 1060 Charter of Eadiueard in Kemble Cod. Dipl. I V. 2og 
Inne Easterne and iiine Sa hali wuca. 2710 Land. Gas. 
No. 46S5/1 The Pope. .designs to olRciate at some of the 
Functions of the Holy Week, 1727-41 Chambers Cyol., 
Holy Week, is the last week of Lent, called also passion 
lueek. 1812 Brady Clavis Cal. (1815) I. 277 The week was 
called the 'Great Week’ . .the Holy Week from the extia- 
ordinary solemnities practised throughout its continuance ; — ■ 
and Passion Week. 1885 Catholic Diet . In Holy Week 
the Church comineraoiates Christ’s Passion. 

Holy well. [See Well sb. A combined foim, 
as in holiday, is represented in the proper names 
Holywell, Hollyiucll (hp'liwel), Halliwell!\ A well 
or spiing reputed to possess miraculous healing 
properties, as being a channel of divine influence. 

854 Charter in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 100 Donne upp on 
Beaddinghroc on halgan welle. idya Petty Pal. Anal, 364 
They [the Irish] have a great opinion of holy-well's, rocks, 
and caves. 1793 in A rchmol. XI. 127 The bath near one end 
of the church of East Dereham in Norfolk, .■was more likely 
to have been a holy well. 1846 R. FIarv Reel. Rec. (ed. 2) 
224 Holy wells are occasionally found in churchyards. 1871 
iLYEeM Print. Cult. II. 195 Coinish-folk still drop into the old 
holy wells offerings of pins, nails, and rags. 

Holyworkfolk : see Haliwebpolk. 

Holy Writ. [See Holy a, atid Writ.] I-Ioly 
writings collectively ; spec, the Bible or Holy 
Scriptures. In earlier times, sometimes including 
other wiitings dealing with sacred subjects. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist, 11. xvi. [xx.] (i8go) 132 yEfter pon he 
halige writu spreca' 5 . c 1200 Vices <S- Viriues 13 We findeS on 
hali write, Ancr. R . gSAseholiwiitseio, ‘horespeche 
spiet ase cauncre c 1303 St, Kenelm 258 in E. E. P. (1862) 
34 pe pope nam his holt writ, a 1373 Lay Folks Mass Bk. 
App. iv. 90 Wih-outen witnesse of holi writ Wisdara weore 
hit non. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xii. 156 Thei han Gospelles 
and the Prophecyes and the Byble writen in here Langage, 
Wherfore^ thei conne meche of Holy Wrytt. 1604 Shaks. 
Oih, iir. iii. 324 Confirmations strong. As proofesof holy Writ. 
1700 Dryden Cock Fox 380 Of Daniel you may read in 
holy writ, 1714 Pope Wife of Bath 346 And close the sermon, 
as beseem’d his wit, With some grave sentence out of wholly 
writ. 1803 CoLEBROOKE in Asiat. Res, (1808) VIII. 483 
Writers on ethics sometimes draw from the Vedas illustra- 
tions of moral maxims, pnd quote from their holy writ 
passages at full length, in support of ethical precepts. 1817 
CoLEEiDor. Sibyl, Leaves (1862) 245 To Nature and to Holy 
Writ Alone did God the boy commit. 

11 Horn (houm). AIsq homa. [Pers. horn, 

Zend, hnonta, = Skr, sdmal\ The sacred plant of 
the ancient Persians and Parsecs ; also ils juice : 
oiiginally the same as the SoMA of the Vedas. 

t8s3 BAtLEY Mystic 35 And horn sweet herblet of immortal 
life Sipped till transmute he stood. 1862 F, HALLiti Parthenon 
I Nov. 844/t Under the name of hoina, the part which this 
liquid [the juice of the soma, or acid asclepias] plays in the 
offerings of the Patsees is almost equally conspicuous. 1870 
Pav/i Text. Fair, 238 That tree-hke ornament.. seems the 
traditionary form of the Persians’ ‘ horn ’. 1878 Mrs. Palli- 
EER tr. yacgiiemart's Hist, Furniture 468 Horn or sacred 
palm depicted upon Persian textiles, 1886 Ediu, Rev, July 
131 A shrub of homa on an enamelled gold vase. 

Tb. attrib, and Comb. 

*882 E. W. West PaJdavi Texts n. 165 note, This twig 
a small fragment of which is pounded with the Hom-twigs 
when preparing the Hom-juice, 

Hom, obs. f. Home ; var. T^EUpron,, Obs., them. 
Homacanth.; see Homo-. 

Homage (hp'medg), sb. Also 3-5 omage, 5-6 
kommage, (5 erron. homoge, umage, ymage). 
[a. OF. ommage, homage^ humage (i 2th c.), raod,F. 
hommage (formerly omnage = Pr. homenatge, op. 
homenage) t— late L. hominaticum (in Dti Cange), 
f. homo, hoinin- man: see -age. The (late) OE. 
equivalent ■was mann-rkden : see Mamred.] 

1 . In Feudal Law, Formal and public acknow- 
ledgement of allegiance, wherein a tenant or vassal 
declared himself the man of the king or the lord of 
whom he held, and bound himself to his service. 

Phrases. To do ip make), render homage i to resign 
homage, formally to renounce allegiance. 

c 1290 Beket 600 in J. Eng. Leg. 1 . 123 Homage he scholde 
don to him. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 7987 So >at J)is Macolom 
. .Dude king willam omage, & bicom is man al out. 13. . 
Guy Warw. (A.) 1294 Mine men ge be)j & to me swore, 
Omage 3e schul me jjer-fore. ^ 1400 Ywaine ^ Gaw. 1952 
And evermar to be hir fiende, Umage made he to that hende. 
C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 116 King Eduuard..thar he gat 
ymage of Scotland swne. 1348 Hall Citron., Hen. IV 8 
xo resigne to hym all the homages and fealties dewe to him 
kyng. 1397 Skene De Verb, Sign, s.v., Weemen makis 
na homage, hot onely fidelitie , . Homage concernis service 
specially in weirfare, to the quhilk weemen ar nocht subject. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. i. (1851) 23 He .. gave them that 


Hand to hold of him as in Homage. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ 
Pr. II. xi. Coming to do homage fot his Father's land. 18S7 
Freeman Norm. Coitq. I. iii. 99 Homage was there ; for the 
relation of every man to his Lord was a lelation of homage. 

b. Homage aitcestral (see quot. 1595)- Homage 
feudal, liege (see qiiol. 1S56). New homage, homage 
by an alienee or his successors, as distinguished 
horn homage ancestral. JHain homage (see quol. 
1727-41). Simple homage = feudal homage. 

[os 1481 Litti.lton Ten. 11. vii. (1516) Biv, Tenure per 
homage auncestrell.] JS9S RastelCs Expos., Homage 
anncestrell, is wheie a man and his anccstoins of time out 
of mind, did hold their Land of their lotd by homage. 1628 
Coke On Lilt, loob, 1 think theie is little or no land at all 
at this day holden by homage aunccstrel. 1727-41 CiiAMiirRs 
Cycl. s. V., Plain Homage, or homage of a fee, wlierc no 
oath of fidelity is taken. 1831 Burrill Laiu Diet. 573 
Simple homage ; that kind of homage which was met ely an 
acknowledgment of tenuie, with a saving of llie lights of 
othei lords. 1836 Bouviefs Law Dili, (cd, 6) I. 588 Homage 
was liege and feudal. The foimci was paid to the king, the 
latter to the lord. 

<3, An act of homage ; a render or money pay- 
ment made as an acknowledgement of vassalage. 

[1432-30 transl./Ari>rf£« (Rolls) lI.SgTcnatmtcswere wonte 
to yelde theiie wepens for an homage in the firste cominenge 
of newe lordcs] 1399 Nasue Lenten Stuffeqi Euery yeaie 
about Lent-tide, the sherifes of Norwich takeceilaynehei ring 
pies .. and send them as a homage. _ C1645 Howei.l Lett. 
xx.xviii. (1726) 68 He is contented with a white Mule, and 
Purse of Pistoles about the Neck, which he receives every 
year fora lleiiiot or Homage, in Tighe & Davis 
Windsor (1858) II. 302 To indeavour to take off the some of 
36/2'. 6 s. charged as a homage dew to his Mat*". 1774 T.W ESi 
Antiq. Furness (1805) 109 Rents, services, homages. 

2 . A body of peisons owning allegiance ; spec, in 
Eng. Laiu, the body of tenants attending a manoiial 
conit, or the jury at such a couit. 

21x300 K. Horn 1497 pc king and his homage pencil 
Arnoldin trewage. 211577 Sir T. Smith Conimw. Eng. 11. 
xvii. 65 [In a manor] his temiantes being swornc make a 
lurie which is not called tire enquest, but the homage. 1620 
J. Wilkinson Courts Baron 143 You shall sweare that you 
as Foteman of this Homage .. shall duely inquire and true 
presentment make. Ibid,, Then call the rest of the Homage 
and sweaie them. 1804 Occurr. in Ann. Reg. 84 Couit of 
Piedpoudre. Before the steward of Bartholomew fair and 
a special homage. Ibid., The homage returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff. 1863 Spectator 7 J une 9/2 With the consent of 
the 'homage', i. e., of his copyholders. 

3 . fig. Acknowledgement of superiority in respect 
of rank, worth, beauty, etc.; reverence, dutiful 
respect, or honour shown. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 249 The yonge ladie w.ns forth fet, 
To who me the lordes done homage. 1430-70 Golagros tj- 
Gaiu, 283 Thair gat he nane homage For all his hie pat age, 
1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1331) 25 b, To do homage and 
honour to almyghty god. 1590 Shaks. Com, Err. in. ii. 43 
Your weeping sister is no wife of mine, Nor to her bed no 
homage doe I owe. 1671 Milton P. R, 11. 376 All these 
are Spirits of air, and woods, and springs, Thy gentle 
ministerSj who come to pay Thee homage, and acknowledge 
Thee their I.ord. 1783 Burns Cottar’s Sat, Nt. xviii, The 
parent-pair their secret homage pay. 1803 Mackintosh Def. 
Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 272 ,They are compelled to pay a 
leluctant homage to the justice of English principles. 1823 
Chalmers Serin. I. 417, I offer them the homage of my 
respectful Congratulations. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Wealth Wks. (Bohn) II. 68 There is no country in which so 
absolute a homage is pzud to wealth. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as homag f breaker, fee, 
-gifl} -penny ; homage-doing adj . ; homage-jury, 
the juiy at a manoiial court. 

211386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxh. iv, The hinges of 
Thaisis homage guifts shall send. 1623 Lisle Mlfric on 

0. 4 N. Test. Ded. xiv, If after him . . Be under thee such 
homage-breakers found. 1630 Trafp Comm. Numb. xv. 20 
Ye shall offer up a cake, As an homage-peny, as acknow- 
ledging God, the chief Lord of all. i 6 a 5 in Tighe & Davis 
Ann. Windsor (1858) II 421 Paid to Sr Thomas Duppa the 
homage fee 16 06 8. 1729 Jacob Law Diet., Homage Jury, 
is a Jury in a Court Baion, consisting of 'Tenants that do 
Homage to the Lord of the Fee. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 1 . 

1. ig [He] called this homage-doing King his vassal. 

Ho’ttiage, V, [f. prec. sb. , or ad. F. hommager 
(Cotgr.), 1. hommage (see prec.).] 
f 1 . trans. To render or pay as a token of 
homage. Obs. 

211592 H. Smith Wks. (i866) I. 112 Every man must 
homage his heart. x66a Cowley Civ. War 63 To her great 
Neptune homag’d all his streams, And all the wide-stretch'd 
ocean was her Thames. 


X A. tner, X o pay .Homage. Obs, 

‘^^f ^ohody ^ Someb, 240 in Simpson Shaks, (187 
I. 280 Servants homaging And crying ..4 w. X636HEYWOC 
X2)Y/«!i II. Wks. 1874 V, 115 To whom Jove som 

times bends. .Mars homageth, and Phebus will submit. 

3 . trans. To do homage or allegiance to. 

163a Lwhgow Trav.vs. 380 To Court I came, and homag 
Koyall James. 1677 Gilpin Detnonol. (1867) 178 How 1 
was homaged by fowls and fishes. 1773 J. Ross Fratricu 
n. 100 (MS.) For him the Universe.. and all Creation oug 
Jo homage without ceasing. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. i 
JjE' .,*^■,^' 1 ° Clarlos .. styles himself ‘King of the tv 
oiciUes • ■'whoai Naples t* willingly homages as such. 

+ Ho'uiageable, a. Obs. [f. Homage sb. 
-able. Cf. obs. F. hommageablei] Bound 1 
render homage. 

c 164s Howell Lett. 1. n. xv. (1655) 85 He of Holland beii 
homegeable to none, .was the more potent. Ibid. i. vi, x 
254 The Dutcliy of Bar ; _for which he is homraageable to t] 
Crown pf France, as he is to the Emperor for Lorain. 17 
Anttq, m Aim, Reg. 169/1 Great and small homageable. fie: 


t X£o*in.agely, adv. Obs. rare In fi homngo- 
liche. [f. as piec. + -ly'^.] By way of hom.age. 

ei42o Citron. Vilod. st. 210 And )>'■ homagclyclic to hym 
Jiey dedon so aliey^e. 

Komagev (hfi'mud.^.Ti). Also 5 omtigor(o, 
homogere, homyger, 6 homagiei’. [a. Ob', hom- 
niagcr, -ier, f. hommage Homaue : see -Kii".] 

One who owes homage or fealty ; one who iiolds 
lands by homage. 

CroYun homager, the ciowii of :i vass.d king. Liege 
homager', cf Homaoi; ,rA. 1 b. 

? 211400 Arthur Kyiiges. . pat weie to hym Onmger. 
221529 SiCLLioN Agsi. the Stottex 122 I’.iuly, ye weic hi-, 
homager And sutcr to his p.ulcinent. i6oi Holiano Pliny 
[. 6g The Catnuni. -did heitiue as hom.igeis to tliein. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. Sf Mor. 71 They would acknowledge tlieni- 
selves. .liege-liomageis foi it to tlie Ciowiie of Fitnicc*. 1610 
Guillim Heraldry iv. i. (i66j) 269 'J'lits Kind of Crown . . 
some h.Tve given it llie name of a Ciovvn Hoin.iger. 1769 
De p'oe's Tour Gt. Ihil. (ed. 7I IV. 293 The Isle of M.m .. 
for several Generations, has belonged to Families, who li.ue 
been Homagers to the Crown of I'higland fin it. 1867 
Frelman Norm. Conq. I. iv. Before long we liiid him 
again tlie faithful homager of King Lewis. 

b. Spec, in Eug. Laiu, A manorial tenant. 

1398 ICnciiiN Courts Leet (1673) 7 Homagers of Cnint 
ought to eiKiniie in this Couit. CX640 J. .Smyih / i,"m 
Berkeleys (1883) I. 282 All of them lioniageis to the ('.elle 
of Beikeley. 1714 Sciiocos Courts-het ted. ;) ir,ijThe O.illi 
of .a Stianger in the Loid's Couit to tlie lloinagLis. i88g 
Jlssoi’I' Coming of Fiiars v. 223 The liomageis were .ifr.iid 
to give a vcidict against the stewaid. 
e. fig. Cf, IIoMAfJE sh. 3. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 3288 Whanne thou weie m.ml tin: 
omager Of (Jod of Love to hastily. 1606 .Sii\us, .Int.f Cl, 

I. i. 31 Tliou lilushest Anthony, and lh.il blood of thine Is 
Catsars homager. 1673 Lady's Lull. i. v. § 43 Interest 

..should lendei her .an hoin.iger to tliat omnii)oli.iit power. 
1877 Mrs. CiiAi'MAN in Ht. Martmeau's Autabtog. III. roi 
The newspapers weie zealous heralds and homagers. 
fHomagy. Obs. rare—'-, [ad. med.L. homd- 
gium, f. F. hommage Homage.] Allegiance ; 
rendciing of hora.age. 

1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. it. Irel. 70 We have given 
also unto him foi his horaagy and .service, the Cantied. 

Homalogonatous (hpnnaldigp'natGs), a. Or- 
nilh. [f. mod.L. Ilomalogonatai (see below), f. Or. 
vpaAvs even, level, ordinary + ybvv, yovar- knee : 
see -ous.] Belonging to Garrod’s division Ilomalo- 
gonatm of birds, comprising those which have a 
rectus femoris or ambiens muscle in the leg. 

1872 CouAS Key N. Amcr. Birds (i88.t) 193 Passeres have 
no ambicn.s . . Bitd.s having it are hoiinlogonatous or 
‘ normally-kneed ’. 

Homalograpliic (hp maloigrm'fik), a. (erron. 
homolo-,) [f. Gr. bpaXus (see prec.) -1- GitAi’iilc : 
cf. F. homalograpliique."] 

1 . Geog. Delineating in equal proportion ; applied 
to a method of projection in which equal areas on 
the earth’s surface are represented by equal areas 
on the map or chart. 

1864 Webster, Homolograpkic projection. 1866 Proctor 
Handbk. Stars 22 'The problem proposed by Babinet, ami 
solved by Cauchy, of the homologiaphic (or, as I prefei to 
call it, the equigraphic) pi ejection of maps; that is of tlie 
construction of maps in which all areas shall be correctly 
given. — in Iiitell. Observ. No. 54. 429 The homolognaphic 
lirojection of the globe. 

2 . Anat. (See quot. 1886.) 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,Homalographic method, Lc Getidre’s 
name for a mode of exhibiting or repiesenting the anatomical 
structures by making plane sections, if possible, on a fiozcn 
body. 1889 J. M._ Duncan Lect. Dis. Worn. xxx. (ed. 4) 
250 He has shewn it in a homalographic section made on a 
woman recently delivered. 

Ho’Uialoid. Geom. [f. Gr. bpaXus (see above) 
-h-oiD.] A homaloidal sjiace of any number of 
dimensions ; a ‘ flat ’. 

1876 Clifford in Proc. Land. Math. Soc. VII. 67 On the 
free motion under no forces of a rigid system in an ?2-fold 
homaloid, 

Homaloidal (hpmaloi-dal), a. Geom. [f. as 
prec, y -al.J Of the nature of a plane ; flat ; see 
quots. 

187s Proctor Sci. Stud. (1882) 21 , 1 personally have 
often found relief from the dreary infinities of Homaloidal 
space (that is space where straight lines are straight and 
planes plane. .) tn the consoling thought that, after all, thi.s 
other may be the true state of things. 1883 C. L. Morgan 
Springs of Conduct it. iii. 79 The space that we know is 
practically homaloidal. It is possible that it may not be 
theoretically homaloidal — that is to say, it is possible that 
the shortest path between two points may not be an abso- 
lutely straight line, but a very, very little curved. 

II Homaloptera (hpmalpptera), sb. pi. Entom. 
[mod.L,, f. Gr. 6 pa\ 6 s (see above) + irrepbv wing.] 
A division of dipterous insects, in Leach’s classifica- 
tion, Hence Homalo'pterous a., belonging to the 
Homaloptera. 

1817 Leach Zool. Misc. III. 60 Order 16 Omaloptera. 
183s Kirb^y Hcib. ^ Inst, Anivt. II. xx. 317 The Homalop- 
tera (Forest-fly, etc.) called also Pupipara. 1874 Chambers' 
Encycl. s.v., All the Homaloptera are parasites. 

Ko'<maloste'nial, a. Ornith. [f. as prec, -i- 
L. siern-um breast-bone y -al.] Having a flat keel- 
less sternum or breast-bone ; ratite. 

Homarine (hp’marsin), a. and sb. [f, mod.L, 
Homarus, generic name of the lobster, f. F. homard 
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(formerly homaf, a. ON, hnmarr, Da. htminer) 
loljsler.] a. adj. Related to or having the chaiac- 
teiistlcs of a lobster, b. sb. A crustacean of the 
genus Ilomariis ; a lobster. 

1880 Huxlly Cra.yjish 316 Whether a given ciustacean 
belonged to the AstriciDe, or to the closely allied Homaiine 
group. Whether the cmst.acean in ciueslion was 

a maiine Astacine, or a true Homaiine. 

Homatomic, Homaxonial : see Homo-. 
.Homber, obs. var. IIambargh. 

1411 Nottins^kam Rec. II. 88 Ad faciendum, hombers. 
Ibid.^ Ad aitem do hoinbeimakei. 1523 [see IIolml.]. 

Homblock, obs. form of IIjcmlock. 

1578 TjYIE Dodoens ii. Iviv:. 238 It is good for them that 
liaiKi taken excessiuely of the iuyee of Iloinblocke. 

Hombre, var. Omijue. 

Home (htfimi), jii.l and tz. Forms: r-2 hSm, 
3~5 (7) (.^-4 boom, 4-5 hoomo), 4- home, 

(,5-7 whomo, 6 -whom) ; north, and Sc. 3-5 ham, 
4- hamo, (5 hem, 5-7 hayme, 6 hemo, 6, 9 
lioamo, 7 haim, 9 haam). [Com. Teut. : OE. 
hdnt = OFris. hcni, O.S. Mm (MDn., Du. heem), 
OlIG. heim (MUG., Gcr. hcini), ON. heimr dwel- 
ling, WO! Id (Sw, hem, D.i. hjem'), Goth, haims fern., 
village. Cf. Lith. kemas, kalmas, village, home- 
stead, OPrtiss. caynih village ; Skr. hlcmas safe 
dwelling, f. ^disi to dwell secitre. 

In the earlier stages of Teutonic, the acc. case was used 
without a ineposition (accusative of direction) like Xj.domnm, 
with the sense ' to one’s house, to home ’ ; and the dat. 
(=:locative), OIIG. heimi, heime, MIIG. hdme, OS. hSnie, 
in the sense ‘ at home L. do)ni. The foi mer usage survives 
in ‘go home’, where Homi: is now tieated as an adv.] 

A. sb. fl. (Only in OE. and early ME.) A vil- 
lage or town, a collection of dwellings ; a vill 
with its cottages. Ohs. 

egoo tr. Rvdfi n. xiv. [xvi.l (1890) 146 He rad betweoh his 
haimim o5Jje he tunum._ got O. E, C/tron. an. goi A2(jelwald 
salt binnan Imim ham mid hsom monnuni |jc him to Sehu^on. 
c 1205 Lay. 1945s pa vves Verolain a swiSe kinewurSe horn, 
t b. All estate, a possession. Obs. 
cgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xix. 22 Wjes foi3on hasbbend 
moiiigia^ hoinas vet ajhta \.possessiones\. ciooo ALlfric 
Gen. xjvii, 20 pa hig ciptun ealle hira ham.as for paes hun- 
gies micelnyssa. c 1205 Lay. 19537 N® lasten 30 nteuere pas 
hteSene, bruken eourc hames. 

2 . A dwelling-place, house, abode ; the fixed 
residence of a family or household ; the seat of 
domestic life and interests; one’s own house ; the 
dwelling in which one Iiabitually lives, or which 
one legaids as one’s proper abode. Sometimes 
including the members of a family collectively; 
the home-circle or household. 

cg^o Lhidisf. Gosp.doXm xiv. 2 In hus fadoies mines hamas 
menisa sint [A^s. G. manega eardungstowa ; Vulg. man- 
stones]. 971 Blickl. Horn, 25 So ham is gefylled mid heofon- 
licum g.-xstum. c jooo Laws 0/ /Ethelbirht c. 3 (Schmid)_Gif 
cyning mt mannes ham drincaeS. ciiyg Lamb. Horn, 49 Riche 
men . ,pe habbeft feire buses and feire hames. c 1275 in (7. A 
PIisc. 170 A1 hit wolle agon. His load and his hus and his 
horn, a 1300 Cursor M. 5619 Noght fer fra pe kinges hame. 
1393 Langl. P. pi. C. xn. 46 God is nat in pat horn, c 1440 
Prontp. Parv.y^/,12. Hoome . . viancio. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes 
fl/Aymon xxviii. 588 All the sike . . retourne to they r home in 
goode helthe. 1^5 Shaks. Learw. i. 126, I be.st thought it 
lit To answere from our home. _ a 1667 Cowley Elegy in Eng. 
Poets (1810) VII. 61 Theie banish’d Ovid had a lasting home. 
a ife Mrs. Hemans Plomes of Eng. i, The stately homes 
of England ! How beautiful they stand. 1849 Macaulay 
Plist. Eng. iii. I. 351 That attachment which every man 
naturally feels for his home. 1871 Freeman N'onn. Conq, 
IV. xvii. _8i [He] returned to the home which, almost alone 
among princely homes, supplied a model for lowlier homes to 
follow. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Matt 390 Sacred and 
happy homes.. are the surest guarantees for the moral 
progress of a nation. 

b. transf. Applied to the dwelling- or resting- 
place of animals or tilings. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. v. i. (.Squirrel), It continues 
for some hours at a distance from home, until the alarm be 
past away. 1821 Byron Heaven ^ Earth i. i. 155 Foam, 
Which the leviathan hath lash’d From his unfathomable 
home. 1864 Wood (title) Homes without Hands, being a 
Desciiption of the Flabitations of Animals. 1893 Sir R. 
Ball Story of Sun 295 To rend this stone from the home 
where it was originally placed. 

c. The usual contents of a house ; a houseful. 

1887 Charity Organis. R^. Ill, No. 34. 369 The creditor 

relies . .on the power of selling up the ‘ home ’. 1888 Times 

16 Oct. 3/2 He emigrated to America, leaving his wife and 
children with a home of furniture. 

3 . (Without qualifying word or plural.) The place 
of one’s dwelling or nurturing, with the conditions, 
circumstances, and feelings which naturally and 
properly attach to it, and are associated with it. 

The absence of the article is prob. connected histoiically 
with the constructions at home, to go home (both in OE.), 
from home (c 1300) ; but it appears also to be connected 
with the geneialized or partly abstract sense, which includes 
not merely ‘ place ’ but also ‘ state ’, and is thus construed like 
youth, wedlock, health, and other nouns of state. 

ct46o Towneley Myst, xiv. 212 In euery place he shall 
haue hame. 1546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 9 Home is 
homely, though it be poore in syght. _ 1611 Cotgr. s.v. 
Pouvoir, When all is done home’s homelie. 1616 S. Ward 
Coale fr. Altar (1627), Irue zeale loues to keepe home, 1813 
Byron Corsair in. xviii, Oh 1 what can sanctify the joys of 
home ? 1822 j. H, Payne Song, Home, Sweet Home, Be it 
ever so humble, there’s no place like home. 1858 Hawthorne 
Pr. ^ It, Jrnls. (1872) I, 51 This life of wandering makes a 


thiee days’ residence in one place seem like home. 1882 
A. W. Ward Dickons vii. 223 He was most English in that 
love of home to which he was never weary of testifying. 

4 . fig. In various connexions, lefeiiing to the 
grave, or future slate ; the ‘ long ’ or ‘ last ’ home. 

1303 R. Brunnc Haitdl. Synne 9195 To Jjy long home 
shalt [jou wende. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints Prol. 32 Quhene 
he sal cume til his lang hame. 1535 Coverdald Ecd. xii. 5 
Man goeth to h[s longe home. 1588 Shaks. 'lit. A.x.t. 83 
These that 1 bring vnto their latest home. 1638 Sir T. 
Herijert Trav. (ed. 2) 204 A deadly flux .. biought that 
leligious Gentleman .. in the vigour of his age, to an 
immmtall home. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Nat. ix. 21S 
Preparing for our removal hence to our long home. 1833 
1 . Taylor Fanat. iii. 70 Whatever is spurious is marked 
already for oblivion, and moves on to its home. 

5 . A place, legion, or state to which one properly 
belongs, in which one’s affections centre, or where 
one finds refuge, rest, or satisfaction. 

1548 Hail CAr(7«., //fi;/. V 38 b, He siibdewed Wales, .and 
broughte that unruly parte to his olde home and aimciente 
degiee. 1367 Throckmorton Let. to Elis. 9 Aug. in Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 270 They [the Hamiltons] account 
but tlie little king betwixt them and home, who may die. 1589 
Warner Alb. Eng.yi. xxxli (1612) 160 His Brothers twaine, 
his Nephewes twain, and Neeces three did stand Betwix 
himselle and home. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IP, iv, i. 57 
A Randetious, a Home to flj'e vnto. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 
1085 Till we end In dust, our final rest and native home, 
1873 Lytton Kenelm Chillingly it. xv. Wherever woman 
has a tongue, theie Mis. Giundy hasa home. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev. M.ar. 315 In the Churcit of England he found a 
satisfying home. 

6. One’s otvn country, one’s native hand. Used 
by Britons abroad, by inhabitants of the British 
colonies, and foimerly by those of British descent 
in the U. S., for Great Britain = the mother-country, 
the ‘ old country’. (Cf. at home: iib.) 

1595 Shaks. John n. i. 31 Till then faiie boy Will I not 
thinke of home, but follow Armes. x6oi — A Its iPell 11. v. 
71 That presently you Lake your way for home. 1755 
Washington Let. to Aug. IVashington Apr. (Bartlett), My 
command was reduced, under a pretence of an order front 
home. 1817 Brougham in Pari. Deb. I. 545 Whether in con- 
sequence of orders from home, 01 of the views entertained by 
the local governments. 1837 Lett.fr. Madias 92 

Home always means England ; nobody calls India home. 
1886 Froudc Oceana (ed. 2)78 The Controller . . had many 
questions to ask about ‘ home ’ and what was going tliere. 

7 . The seal, centre, or native habitat; the place 
or region where a thing is native, indigenous, or 
most common. 

1706 Prior Ode to Queen 315 Flandrla, by plenty made the 
home of War. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xviii. 125 
The return of the Conqueror was ushered in by the destruc- 
tion of the ecclesia-stical home of the nation. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, vii. § 5. 386 The South and the West still 
remained . . the great homes of mining and manufacturing 
activity. 1886 Posnett Comp. Lit. iv. it. 258 Sicily, then, was 
the real home of bucolic poetry. 

8. An institution providing refuge or rest for the 
destitute, the afflicted, the infirm, etc., or for those 
who either have no home of their own, or are 
obliged by their vocation to live at a distance from 
the home of their family. 

z8si-6i Mavhew Loud. Labour II. 8i (Hoppe) These 
birds are not admitted into the Sailors’ Home. 1863 S. Low 
Charii. Land. 31 The Home for Confirmed Invalids. Ibid. 
Index 312 Home for Aged Annuitants. 1897 Whitakers 
A Im. 282 Dr. Barnardo’s Homes foi Orphan Waifs. Ibid. 
285 Homes for Working Girls in London. 

9 . In games : The place in which one is free 
from attack ; the point which one tries to reach ; 
the goal. 

185s Dickens Dorrit vii. 50 The prison children . . whooped 
and ran, and played at hide and seek, and made the bars of 
the inner gateway 'Home'. 1870 Hardy & Ware Mod. 
Hoyle, Backgammon 141 The object of the game is to bring 
the men round to your own ‘home’, or inner table._ 1897 
Daily News 18 June 2/3 All the time Watts kept Persimmon 
in waiting, and not till the line for home did he let the great 
horse go. 

10 . The accusative retains its original use after 
a verb of motion, as in to go or come home (=:L. ire, 
venire domttm) ; but as this construction is other- 
wise obsolete in the language, home so used is 
treated practically as an adverb, and has developed 
purely adverbial uses. See Home adv. 

11 . At home. a. At or in one’s own house, or 
place of abode. (In OE. often = ‘ in the house ’, 
as distinct from outside.) 

803-31 Charter in O.E. Texts 444 Of hljna jemenum 
godum Saer aet ham. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark ix. 33 pa hi 
mt ham [Lindisf. ret huse] w®ron._ — Luke ix. 61 Ltet me 
seryst hit cypan pamSe ®t ham [Lindisf. zed ham ; Rushw. 

f it huse] synt. ciaos Lay. 2436 pa wses Guendoleine at 
ame. 13. . Coer de L. 256 At home ne dwellyd never 
none, On forfeyture on lyfF and londe. 1484 Caxton Fables 
ofAlfonce (1889) ii A lytyl catte which shehadde at home. 
1504 Atkvnson tr. De Imitatione i. xx. (1893) i63 To byde 
at whome. 1373 J. Sanford Hours Recreat, (1576) 220 
When the Catte is not at home, the Myce daunce. 1616- 
1798 [see Charity 9]. a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 44 Natu- 
rall and inborn charity, beginning at home. lyra^ Steele 
Spect. No. 431 T 3, I had not been long at home with him. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Sk. I. 39 There is still a little world 
of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 

Jig. (; x44o York Myst. xlviii. 360 Je herde pem noght, 
youre eris je hidde, Youre heipe to pame was nogt at hame. 
1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio 1. 70 A sure sign that your 
head is at home. . 


b. Ill one’s own neighliourhood, town, country, 
etc.; in one’s native land. ( 0 pp. to abroad.') In 
the mother-country, in England. (Cf. sense 6.) 

The application has gradiurlly widened fiom uses in which 
it is baldly distinguishable fiom the picc. 

<11386 Chaucfr Prol. 512 He..dwelleth at hoom, .and 
kepeth wel his foidc. £1400 Desir. Troy 9337 Ouie 
buemes..pat might haue leutt in hor lond, as loidcs at 
hame. 1548 Hall Chi-on., Ediu. IV 195 b, 'Jhat be then 
myght do at his pleasure, bothe at home and in outward 
parties. 1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v. i, § 93. 467/2 
Unfoitunate in his Wais at home and abroad. 1731 in J. F. 
Plageman Hist. Princeton (1879) I. 59 The administration 
of his Excellency, .lias been cli.sadvantageously lepiesented 
to the ministry at home. 1873 C. Rohinson N. S. Wales 
105 To all who aie struggling to get on at home and jet 
can hardly keep their heads abote the water.. we say., 
come out to this Land of Plenty. 

c. At one’s ecise, as if in one’s own home ; in 
one’s element. Hence, Unconstrained, unembar- 
rassed ; familiar or convcisaiil 2c/ilh, well veisecl in. 

1313 More in Ciafton Chron. (156S) II. Sn In his custo- 
dle, where he might recon hiniselfe at home. 1528 Tin- 
dale Answ. Sir T. More 57 The mayde was at iiome also 
in heuenly pleasuies. 1787' G. Gmabavo' Acad. Horsemen 
(rSog) 45 Supposing you are now at home enough on 
Iiorseback, to ride out alone. iSt6 Keaiinge 'Trav. (1817) 

I. 23 The complete manner in which they appear to be at 
home at the table, i860 W. Gordon Dearest Mamma ix 
Pray mdke yourselves at home, gentlemen. 1878 Dosti'. 
Smith Carthage 376 In politics he does not seem to have 
been at home. 1886 VLusiwa Prmiertta I. v. 171 Moie at 
borne on the liills than in the coiinting-bouse. 

Flence ai-honieish, at-homencss : see Ai' HOMis. 

d. Conventionally understood as = Accessible to 
callers ; prepared to receive visitois. Hence, used 
as a formula inviting company to an infoimal re- 
ception. See also At home sb. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 1T7 If it be a suit from tlie 
Count, 1 am sicke, or not at home. What you will, to 
dismisse it. 1710-13 Swift frid, to Stella (K. O ), The 
Minister is not at home, which I knevv to be a lie. 1760 
C. Johnston Chiysal II. i. i. 7 Tuining to the footman, 
‘ I thought, .sirrali (said she), that I was not to be at home 
this evening !’ Ibid. ii. 10 You know your company is 
always welcome. I am always at home to you ! 1782 

Cowper Progr. Eir, 167 Their answer to the call is — Not 
at home. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis xli, The iViarcbioiress 
of Steyne would be at home to Mr. Ai thur Pendennb upon 
a given day. 1896 Westm. Caz, 7 Sept. 3/2 Mis, S. is ‘At 
home’ fiist and third Mondays, 1898 Cai-d, Mrs. M — . At 
Home, Randolph A.ssembly Rooms, Monday, February 2i.st, 
9 to II o’clock. R. S.V. P. Owing to a recent beieave- 

mentMis, — will not be at home on Tbur'days at present. 

}dtuc& ‘not-at-honie\fhe: intimation or arrange- 
ment that one is not accessible to visitors, 

1874 T. Hardy Madding Croivd I. ix. 123 Not-at-homes 
weie hardly natmaiized in Weatherbury farm-houses. 

12 . rrom home. Away from one’s Louse or 
place of abode ; not at home ; abroad. ‘\fg. Ill at 
ease, out of one’s element. (See also cjuol. 1573.) 

rti3oo Cursor M. 3350 Ysaac was not fia hame. 1373 

J. Zhnrcss’a Homs Recreat, (1576) 223, 1 come fiom home, 
that is, I neither winne nor lose. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) 
Penniless Pilgr (1883) 27 Her husband being from home. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IL 77 You are never 
from Home, if you have such a Hor.se under you. 1738 
Johnson London 225 Sign your will, befoie you sup fiom 
home. 1886 Mrs. Hungerford Green Pleasure ip Grey 
Grief \\\. vi. 113 Having run away from home. 

13 . Nearer home. a. lit. Nearer one’s own 
dwelling-place or country, b. Jig. In or into 
closer relation or connexion with oneself; so that 
one is moie closely touched or intimately affected. 

1577 'Rhv.s.xscm England m. ii. (187S) ii. 13 Peradventure 
we might haue found the same neerer home. 1709 ReJI. 
Sacheverelts Serm. 22 The Dr. ought to look nearer home. 
1712 Addison Spect. No. 415 r 10 In. .China, as in Countiies 
nearer home. 1873 jovverr Plato (ed. 2) III. 167 There are 
whole countries too, such as India, or, neaier home, Ireland, 

14 . allrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib., apposi- 
tive, etc., as home address, -breeding, -haven, -island, 
•lesson, -name, -tree, -woe (tr. Ger. heimweh), -ivor- 
ship, -wreck. Also, in sense To, for, or towards 
home, homeward, as home-breeze, -correspondent , 
-letter, -longing, -wind : cf. Home adv, 8 a. 

1886 Mrs. Hungerford Lady Valworth's Diamonds 
xxiii. (1888) 156 If you will give me bis *horne address. 
1863 H. H. Dixon Field <5 Fern IV. v. go There is no Hiome 
breeding to any great extent. 1823 Emily Tailor Vis. Las 
Casas 10 Her full sails catch the *home-breeze joyfully. 1887 
Erkoll Ugly Duckling III. ix. 143 Something like *home- 
comfortableness. 1840 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 359, I hope 
1 shall -be a better ‘home-correspondent than I have been 
hithertofore. 1832 Susan Warner Queechy (1853) I- 219 
Without one softening or home-like touch fiom any ‘home- 
feeling within, a 1618 Sylvester Paradox agst. Libertie 
725 As hee sees his ship her *home-haven enter safe. 1887 
World 21 Sept. 15/2 Miss P...has opened a *home-hospitaI 
in Weymouth Street. sS&q Spectator zo Sept. 1220/2 *Home 
lessons, also, are longer and more exacting than with us. 
1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl's Ram. 212 Have you got your 
‘home-letter ready? 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
II. 507 *Home-longing, when at a remote distance from, 
one’s friend', and country. 1886 lllnstr. Lond, News 
27 Nov. 569 Her^home name is ‘ the Princess Mary . 1649 
G. Daniel Trimrch., Hen. V, cxvii, Soe farre Devided 
..as hee shall not heare ^Home-whineinges. 1835 Longf. 
Hia'w. iv. 234 Ruler shall you be. .Of the ‘home-wind. 
1892 R. Kifling Barrack-r. Ballads, Eng. Flag x, The 
East Wind roared. .Me men call the Home-Wind, for I 
bring the English home. 1879 F. W. Robinson Coward. 
Conscience i. iii, A ‘home-wreck and a soul cut adrift. 
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b. In same sense as B. i. 

IS97 Danicl Civ. Wars vii. Hi, Th’ ayde, home-disobedi- 
ence would aflFord. i6oz Carew Cornwall ii. (i8ii) 234 
Aflliclions by home-neighboms. 1621-31 Laud Sev. Serm. 
(1847) 86 He may have leisure from home-cares. 164.1 
Bromc Joviall Crew u. Wks. 1873 III. 381 Such was his 
love to keep me a home-Man. 1^40 J. Clarke Eclnc. 
Youth (ed. 3) 204 This is an objection.. against a Hoine- 
Education. _ 1802 Eciin, Rev. I. 80 The home-group, in 
which his infancy was spent. 1833 Miss SnEppARD Ch. 
Auckester I. 7 A domestic presence of purity, kindliness, and 
home-heartedness. 1856 Kane Aret. ExJ>L II. viii. 85 
Bonsall and Kane took the entire home-work on themselves 
today. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, II. iii. 78 All folk 
unto the homestead diavv. And noted how a homeman 
theie Turned round unto the hillside baie. iZ'jZ N.Aiucr. 
Rco. CXXVII. 354 Some featuies of home-life in France. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Aug. 349 The dictating of a lettei to the 
home-circle. 1886 Ruskin Prsierita I, xi. 371 Both despised 
me, as a home-boy, to begin with, 1886 F. W. Robinson 
Courting Mary Smith II. xx. 101, I was too much of a 
home-bird to be satisfied with the change. 

C. In same sense as B. 2. 

1774 Carton Inclos. Acts All the home-steads, home-closes, 
and ancient inclosuies. 1839 Geo. Eliot A, Bede i. vi. 
The calves .ne bleating from the home-croft. 1870 Morris 
Earthly Par. II. in. 486 Over the homefield toward the 
wall they drew. 1890 Boldrewood Ci?/ Reformer {i^<^i)sSli 
They weie fairly on the sandy home-station track. 

d. In same sense as B. 3. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wars Wks. (1717) 200 The glory lost, 
which Home-Bioils hinder might. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 137 Ecli region is furnished sufficiently with home- 
pliysicke of their ovvne. 1622 Bacon Men. VII To set 
prices by Statute .vpon our Home-Commodities. 1642 
CiiAs. 1 Anew Declar. both Houses i July 51 For home- 
defence of the Kingdome. 1713 in Land. Gaz. No. 5130/6 
Neither do"we..fear any Foieigii Rivalship to our Home- 
Manufactures. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 363 
Whether foieigner or home-tradei. 1799 J. Roucrtson 
Agree. Perth 351 The home-maiket price was raised. 1804 
Earl Lauderd. Pub. Wealth (1819) 153 In the home-trade. 
1867 SMvm SailoYs Word-bk., Howe-Setvice, the Channel 
seivice; any foice. .stationed in and about the United 
Kingdom. 1889 Spectator a Nov., What may be called the 
home-missionary spliit, 

e. In same sense as B. 4, q.v. 

f. In same sense as B. 5. 

1638 Yciwei Fancies 1. i, Speak a home- word For my old 
bacheloi lord. 1694 Crowne Married Beau Ep., A moie 
blunt expression .. when they wou’d make a home-proof of 
such a transgression. 1723 M’Ward Earnest Contend. 196 
(Jain.) Your great confidence makes plain and home dealing 
with you . . necessary. [1711, 1881 Home-truth : see B. 5.] 
■fg. Of, peitaining to, or concerning oneself; 
intimate, private, personal. Ohs. 

1711 SiiMTLSD. Charac. (1737) 1 . 170 Such confidence they 
had in this home-dialect of soliloquy. 1726 Butllr Serm. 
Rolls X. igs If this sincete Self-Enjoyment and Ilome- 
Satisfactioii he thought deshable. 

h. objective and obj. gen., as Iiome-builder, 
-lover, -Maker, -making, -seeker, Homk-keepek, 
'KEEPING ; home-building, -loving adjs. 

1884 J. Hai^ Chr. Home 82 The recollection, .will prevent 
the young *liome-builders from being paralyzed with sur- 
prise. 1823 Coleridge Aids Reft. Aph, xxxvi. (1848) I. 86 
The ^home-building, wedded, and divoiceless swallow. 
1836 Emerson Ens;. Traits, Result Wks. (Bohn) II. 133 
Tiuth in private life, untruth in public, marks these *home- 
loving men. 1876 Stope. Brooke Eng. Lit. 8 A home-loving 
people. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 Oct. 5/3 Teaching girls how 
to become good housekeepers and ^home-makers. 

i. locative, in sense ‘at home’, with ppl, adjs., 
vbl. sba., nouns of action, agent-nouns, as home- 
baked, -built, -fed, -formed, -grown, -left, -raised, 
-reared, -woven, Home-bkewed, -made, -spun ; 
home-abiding, -groiving, -sitting, -staying, -tour- 
ing, -washing-, home-execution, -stay ; home-baker, 
-brewer, -dweller, -patient, -stayer, -tarrier, etc. 

1886 Marv Howitt in Gd. Words 545 The *home-abiding 
poet Whittier. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 251 The *liome- 
baked Saxon loaf, 1490 Canierl. City Rec., Robertus 
Dehytyugton, ^homebaker. rrj;63i Drayton Wks. II. 586 
(Jod ) *Home-begotten hate. 1676 Rep. Fr. Capers 4 Aug, 
in Marvell Growth Popery C1678) 59 With their own *honie- 
built Ships. 1593 Q. Eliz. tr. Bocth. tv. pr. i. 76 *Home- 
dweller in thy country. _ 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. 
Far.Kph, Froj.i By foreigne,, or *'honiedwelling enemies 
J 573 T-USseu Hush^ xxxiii. (1878) 72 Fat *home fed souse, 
IS ^ood in a house. 184^ J* Baxter I/ibv, P^act. Ag^ic, 
(ed. 4) II. p, xxxviii, The independent production of *home- 
grown wool. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xu. Ixxvi, Why you 
Should *home-left love forget. i8ot Med. Jml. V. 5 A 
*home-patient of the Manchester Infirmary. 1827 Lincoln 
Cabinet 59 Persons residing in Lincoln . . unable to attend 
at the dispensary, shall be deemed home-patients. 1866 
Rachel's Seer. 1 , 103 Everything was either home-made or 
*home-raised. x886 Badminton Libr., Shooting I. 3 
*Home reared birds. 1630 Lord Banian Ep. Ded., In- 
foime the %ome-i esiders with the Manners and Customes 
of the People. 1728 Savage Bastard 76 The guilt of 
*homeshed blood. 1649 p- Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, 
ccxciii, Enflame *home-sitters by long Pedigrees Of their 
Atcheivments. 1633 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Ded., To have 
their Will ready made, and their worldly interests set at 
*home stay. 1635 E. Watlrhouse in E. Terry Voy. to E. 
India A vij a. To the gain of homestayes. 1379-80 North 
Plutarch 190 The ^home-tarriers and house-doves that kept 
Rome still. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 7 Apr. 3/2 A recipe, .for the 
*home-washiiig of lace. 1888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 769/1 
^Home-woven hats, or knitted caps. 

j. dative, instrumental and other relations, as 
home-bound, -fraught, -sheltered, -tied adjs. k, 
similative, as hotne-sweet adj. 

188a May Crommelin Brown-Eyes vi. (1884) 69 Why should 


the Maiken men be so *homebound? 1833 Talpourd Cas- 
tilian iv. iii. We’ll ensuieonehourof Hiome-fraught comfort. 
1823 Moore I*ables Holy Alliance, etc. 104 Calm, wedded 
affection, that *home-iooted plant. 1882 PI. S. Holland 
Life "S' Logic (1883) 216 Its dear shores and *home-sweet 
hills. 1897 Daily^ Hews 30 Mar. 8/2 Work amongst the 
*home-tied and crippled children of London. 

B. attrib. passing into adj. 

These uses do not differ essentially from those tieatcd 
under 14 ; but home, being here written separately, functions 
as an adjective used attributively ; in sense 5 it is even used 
pieclicatively, and qualified by adverbs more, most, so, etc., 
like an ordinary adjective. 

1 . Of, relating to, or connected with home or 
one’s iiome; reared, fostered, or carried on at 
home; proceeding from home; domestic, ‘ family’. 

[r 1000 Sax. Lceihd. II. 244 Ham [and] wilda hmnna ] 
1332 IIULOET, Home supper, domicoinium. 1373 Tusbi-it 
Hush. Ivi. (1878) 127 Home wants to supplie. 1641 Buome 
yoviall Crew ii. Wks. 1873 111 . 380 Home came I In my 
home Cloaths again. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis (1871) 624 
But this was only a home pastime, and the young school- 
boy was not fond of home sports. 1871 Smiles Charac. i. 
(1876) 29 Its citizens had no true family or hoine jife. 1883 
E. Blackwell Booth, of Blue Ribbon Movem. viii. pi Home 
comfoi ts [had gone] to make way for home necessities. 1883 
Mrs. Cudlii’ Mod. Housew. 84 A room that . . had the real 
genuine ‘ home look/ about it. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. 
.Europe 308 The entire garments worn are home manu- 
facture and home tailoring. 

2 . Ill the neighbourhood of or surrounding one’s 
home, or the mansion on an estate. Hence, belong- 
ing to head-quarters, principal; as home station. 

1662 Providence (R.I.) Rec. (1893) III. 17 The high way. . 
where John Sleere his howse standeth and his home share 
of Land. 1699 Boston Rec, (1881) VIL 236 A great White 
Oake standing neer by Mr. Benja White’s home meadow. 
1813 Jane Austen Emma 1. xii, Keeping in hand the home 
faim at Donwell. 1864 Trollope Small Ho. Allington 
(1879) I, 7 An inner gate, leading from the home paddock, 
through the gaidens. 1886 World 17 Dec. ii 'The home 
covers were shot on Friday. 1887 Spectator 9 Apr. 495/1 
The two home fat ms brought in a gross revenue of ^250. 

b. Home Counties, the counties nearest to Lon- 
don : Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and Essex ; some- 
times with the addition of Hertford and Sussex. 
Home Circuit : the assize circuit which has London 
as its centre : its area has been repeatedly changed ; 
at present (1S98) it includes the counties of Hert- 
ford, Essex, Sussex, Kerri, Surrey, Huntingdon, Cam- 
biidge, Norfolk, and Siiflblk. (Sec CiBCurr sb.^.) 

?• Chamberlayne's St Gt. Brit, tt. List Offices 262 
Clerk of the Assize of the Home-Circuit. 1837 Penny Cycl. 
VII. igs/i The Home Circuit comprehends the counties of 
Hertford, Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Surrey. 1862 Trollope 
Orley F, (1868) 67 Mr. Furnlval practised at the common 
law bar, and early in life had attached himself to the home 
circuit. 2883 H. P, SMtTH Gloss. Terms etc. 253 Home 
Circuit, or South Eastern Circuit, Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, 
Herts, Surrey, Kent, Sussex. 

e. Belonging to the county or locality in which 
a sporting contest or match takes place. Home- 
and-home applied to two matches, one of which 
is played at the home or locality of each side. 

1886 Times 21 June 10/5 (Cricket, Gentlemen of England 
V. Australians) The home fielding did not realize expec- 
tation. _ i886 World No. 632. 9/1 The home crew jumped 
away with the lead, but the visitors speedily joined company 
with them again. x888 Observer 1 J uly_ 2/4 A draw, greatly 
in favour of the home team. 1890 Daily News 10 Dec. if 4 
Somersetshire . . have^ arranged home-and-home matches 
with Surrey, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Kent [etc.]. 

3 . Relating to, fostered, produced, or carried on 
in, or proceeding from, one’s own country or 
nation ; domestic : opp. to foreign. 

HS77“87 Holinshed Chron. I. 4/1 Diuers other, both 
forraine and home-writers.] 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. it. iv. 
iig lie leaue you to confer of home affaiies. 1634 Sir T. 
Herhert Trav, 130 They are not very inquisitive about 
forteigue affaire.s, they are content with home occunents. 
I794 T._Coxe ViewU.S. 382 To extend the home market for 
our agricultural products. 1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. 
(1862) II. 171, 1 consider the home trade the safest . . but I 
think the foreign trade . . the most extensive. 1866 A. L. 
Perry Elem. Pol. Econ. (1873) 518 A duty, .laid on foreign 
hats to encourage the home manufacture. 1883 Manch. 
Exam. 29 June 5/1 We have reached a crisis in our home 
politics. 1886 Globe 25 Mar. 2/4 The home producer com- 
plained of foreign goods being carried at a cheaper rate 
than his home produce. 

b. Treating of domestic affairs; dealing with 
matters concerning one’s own country, as contrasted 
with foreign countries, or to the mother-country as 
distinguished from the colonies. Ho77ie Office : in 
Great Britain, the department of the ‘ Secretary of 
State for Home Affairs ’ (abhrev. Home Secretary ) ; 
the building in which its business is carried on. 

*797 fcLCohs Law Diet, s.v. Secretary, Secretaries of 
State : for the Home Department ; for F or eign Affairs ; the 
Colonies, etc. x8i8 Scott Rob Roy vii. The Secretary of 
Stale for the Home Department. 1836 {title) Home and 
Colonial School Association. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
India II. 514 The Home authorities earnestly recommended 
m the Indian Governments the immediate [etc.]. 1863 

S. Low Charit. Lend, 2^^ The societies .. may. . be classed 
mther under Home Missionary orForeign Missionaiy. 1863 
Dkkens Mut. Fr, i. iii, A recommendation to the Home 
Office to offer a reward for the solution pf the mystery. 

4 . In games : Of, pertaining to, or situated at or 
near ‘ home ’ : see A. 9 j reaching or enabling a 
player to reach ‘home’,. (Also hyphened.) 


1837 Chandlers' Inform, II. 689/2 Keep on your ground, 
.and smother these balls by the honie-bloLk, i.atliLi tb.ui iisk 
your wicket by stepping in to hit them. i886 Mrs. Burni 11 
Ld, Fauntleroy vi. (1S8S) 122 But Mr. Holilis took tiic 
several times to see base-ball .. Heie is the hist base and 
that’s the second, and that’s the ihiid, and that's the home- 
base. Ibid., Once round the field is a home run and Loiiiits 
one. 189s PallMallG. 15 Oct. g/i (Golf) In the new 01 dm 
of things tills first hole lias become the last 01 home liole. 
1897 Boston (Mass ) yrnl. 6 Jan. jo/i Tlie hoises h.ul thiin- 
dered down the home stiLtcli with a Imisli so dose .is to 
cau.se the judges to wi angle among themselves. 

6. That strikes home ; that comes home to one; 
searching, poignant, pointed ; effective, aiipio- 
priatc; to the point, close, diieet. Now chiclly 
in home question, home truth, which are often 
hyphened: see also IIome-tuuu.st. 

Home was heie originally adverbi.tl {homc-'iptaUiii] — 
speaking home, home-thrust a tliiust home): see lloMi 
adv, 4, 5 ; scparatioii from the vbl. sb. has led to its titatiiifiii 
as an adj., and its extension to other shs. as in home tmth. 

a 1623 Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess iv. iv. But why Do I 
resolve to grieve, and not to die? Happy had been the .stroke 
thou gavest, if home, 1623 Ba. Mount ago App, C.evir. j,\ 
This Is plaine and Iiome enough.^ 1642 fi.u. Tayi oit Episi . 
(1647) 132 An instance may be given, full, tiiid home to this 
purpose, 1643 Hlrle Anm. i'eme 14 'Ihe full and home 
testimony of i' oi tcskiic. z6S4 PI. L’Est RANGE /(1635) 

45 The Earl of Bristovv . . returned so home an ansvvei , as 
tire Ilouse was amply .satisfied with it, _ 1709 S n.i.i.i. Talh r 
No. 31 F 9 'Iho other, with a sly serious one, says home 
Things enough. 1711 Siiaitesu. Charac. (1737) IH. 328 
If he has indirectly spoken .some home-tiuth, 1783 Mad. 
D’Ahulay Diary g Dec., This was rathei a home strokr to be 
sine. 1783 Ibid. 16 Dec., It is, I own, a very homc tinestion. 
1788 H. Wali’OLE Rcmin. in Lett, (1857) I. is. Ji cxlli, That 
negociation not succeeding, the Duchess made a more huniu 
push. 1843 Llievrk Ltjc Trav.Phys. II. i. siii. 16 Beoiile 
who pique themselves upon telling home truths. 1844 Ans. 
Smith Adzu Mr. Ledbury x.s.v. (1886) 78 This w.is a vrry 
home question. 1881 Mary A. Lewls a Ptelly Gills III. 
267 What a nice woid ‘ home ' is, and everything conncLtcd 
with it.. Alt except home-tuiths. iSgy biR H. Cout.ii Old 
hicm. ii. 95 That curious feeling of victory alrearly won 
seems to be the prevailing .sentiment in a good home chaige. 
Home, tare. ::aIIOMJBLVN. 

1836 Yarklll Brit, Fishes II. 429 The Homelyn Ray, .. 
Thu Home, Sand Ray, and Spottetf Ray, 

Home (ho'‘m), adv. Forms : .see IIOMi; sb.^ 
[Originally the accusative case of Homb sb., in its 
primary sense as tlie case of destination after a 
verb of motion : cf. L. Trc domum to go home. 
But at length treated as a simple adv,, and, in sensco 
4, 5, formerly compared homer, homestl] 

1 . To one’s home, house, or abode; to one’s 
dwelling-place, own district, or country. 

c 1000 Ags, Gasp. John vii. 53 And hi:4 cyrdtm ealle ham. 
c 1070 O, E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1049 be cing Jyfde eallon 
Myrceon ham. c 1200 'Trin. Coil. Horn, 53 King chirus . . 
let hem . . faren horn in to ierusalem. c 1330 R. Brunnis 
Chron. (18:0) 69 Now gos he home. C14S0 Cov. Myst. 
30, I krepe hem to my stynkyng stalle. c 1450 llcrw 
Gd. Wif taught Mr Bought. 165 in Pfazl. E, P, P. I. 191 
Borowed thinge wole home, my leue childe. 1378 Notling- 
hani Rec. IV. 181 Or fetche anne wayre whome vpon tlie 
Sabothe Daye. 1631 Cleveland Poems 35 God would hay e 
chang’d his doom. Not forc’d him wander, but confin'd him 
home. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. xiii, I lugged the money 
home. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. vi. 37 
In their way home. _ 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. II. 208 
The value of the ship and cargo, going out and coming 
home. 1849 Kingsley Poems, Sands of Dee, O Mary, go 
and call the cattle home. *883 W. C. Smith Kildrostan 50 
I’ll see Miss Ina home. 

fig. 1581 W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1384) Aaij, Howso- 
euer you labour to auoyde the direct course of disputation 
..I must call you home by and by. 1629 H. YMveo'ss. Babel 
no Bethel 31 This comes home to my stating of the question. 
*686 W. DE Britaine Hum. Prud. Ep. Ded., If the World 
would spend that time in active Phylosophy . . and come 
home to business. _ *872 Ellacombe Ch, Bells Devon., 
Bells Ch, iii, 225 This is continued till the end of the ijeal, 
when the bells are brought ‘home’ to their regular places. 

b. To the home- or piother-country from a 
colony or foreign possession. 

1613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 323 note, A letter which 
was brought home by the last Indian Fleet. 1762 in B, 
Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 278 The persons who sued for 
it will make application home for another [Cliaiter]. 1874 
Gairdner Lancaster 4- York vii. (1875) The Regent 
Bedford . .wrote home to the government in England. 

c. To the place of final rest, to the ‘ long home ’ ; 
to the grave ; to ‘the place appointed for all living ’. 
To go home : to die (common dialectally). 

1528 Will off. Buckingham, My wiffe to bryng me home 
and to pay my dettes. 18*6 Scoti HwriV* xxxii. But yeare 
sure your mother, the Lady Countess, is gane hame ? c 1833 
Harriet Parr Plymn, 'Hear my prayer, O heavenly 
Father' v, Guide and guard me with Thy blessing, Till 
Thine angels bid me home. 

d. With ellipsis ol go. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. Warres Lowe C. i. 112 a, The 
fugiimes . . had . . made their reckoning, that they should 
home to their houses. 1839 G. Meredith R. FeverelxvSi, 
* Shall we home ? ' Adrian inquired. 

2 . It sometimes expresses the result of motion 
(which is not expressed by the verb). = Come 
home, arrived at home, at home after absence. 

1587 Harrison England n. xvii. (1877) i. 293 They [shipy] 
will be there in thirt le or fortie dales, and home againe in 
Cornewall in other eight weekes. vjtBAdv. Capt. R. Boyle 
349 The Secretary would have me home with him. 1848 
Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. 72 Only twenty-two weeks 
more, and then home again you will be to stay. 1870 E. 
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PrAcocK Ralf Skirl. 1. 273 My son will be home soon. 
1885 PI0W1.1 1 s S. Lapham II, i. 20 Like people who have 
been home fipm Europe three years. 

3. Technical, a. Naut. Towards or into the 
ship. Hence, of an anchor, away from its hold, 
so as to drag : cf. Anchoh sb. 6 e. 

1603 Knolmss Hist. Turks (1621) 724 Her ankars came 
home, and she diLven upon the flats, was cast away. 1711 
W. SuiHLiiLAND Shipbuild. Assist. 16$ Tumbling home. 
1748 Anson's Voy. in. v. 334 A sudden gust of wind biought 
home our anchor.^ 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 238 He was 
Sony to infoim him that ihe anchois came home, . ^?33 T. 
IviciiAitDSON Merc. Mar. Archit. 13 Giving only six inches 
tumble home of the topside. 1874 T hearle Naval Archit, 
40 There is a consideiable ‘ fall home ’ to the ship's side. 

b. In games, spoit, etc. : To the ‘ home' or goal ; 
arrived at the 'home see Home sb. 9 , 

1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Gatitcs Ivipr, 185 In order to pre- 
vent B fiom getting his Man home. sSzz Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 184^ The ball did not reach half home. 1835 
Smedley II. Coverdale xliv, I. .beg to enter a horse of mine 
. .in order to discover whether Bioth-of-a-boy can show him 
the way home. 1897 Whitaker's Aim, 634/1 G. Martin, 
Essex llcagles, was the first man home. 

4. Of physical actions : To tlic point or mark 
aimed at ; to its iiUimate position, as far as it 
will go ; so as to reach, toiich, or penetrate effectu- 
ally ; into or in close contact ; closely, directly. 

1348, Bradford Bet. to Traves 12 May in Foxe A. M. 
(1838) VII. 281 You hit me home, and give me that I look 
foi. 1386 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. 137 God when he 
sti iketh, smiteth home. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) S 
Resolutely ch.aiging them home, put them to flight. 1627- 
77 Feltiiam Resolves i. xlv. 72 An ariow, aimed right, is not 
the woise for being drawn home. 1669 Stuhmy Mariner's 
Mag, i6 Hawl home the Top-sail Sheets. 1677 Earl of 
Orrery Art oJ War 17 Those will charge the homest, 
who find they aie strongest, at the grapple. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies iii. ii. 403 Stiike the Nail homer yet. i6gz 
Capt. Smith's.Seainan's Gram. ii. x.xi 134 Put tlie Caitiedge 
home with the Rammer. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
.S.V., In the stowage of the hold, &c , acask, b.ale, or case is 
said to be home^ when it bears against, or lies close to some 
other object,' without leaving any interval between. 1801 
Neison in Nicolas Disp. (i8.(6) VII. p. cciv, Time is 
pi ecious,. .strike quick and home. 1863 Whyte Melville 
Gladiators xii. (.1864) 83 She could see that her thiust had 
pierced home. 1872-6 VoYLE Mil, Diet. (ed. 3) .s.v., Is the 
shot well home? 1897 Sir E. Wood Acluevem. Cavaliyxii. 
226 That the squadions should ride home on the enemy as 
far as possible. 

b. Nmtt. Full in (from the sea), full to the shore, 
*793 Smeaton Edystone L. 193 Nothing to hinder the 
Ground Swells ..fiom coming home upon the Edystone 
Rocks uncontrouled. 1794 Ld. Hood 3 Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) 1. 476 note, The wind not blowing home 
to the shore with so much violence, 1894 Daily News 
6 Sept, 3/1 It is one of those harbours where, as the sailing 
book says, ‘ a swell is apt to come home '—especially with a 
norlh-easteily wind. 

b. fig. To the very heart or root of a matter; into 
close and effective contact; so as to touch, reach, 
or affect intimately; closely, directly, effectively, 
thoroughly, out and out. To bring a charge home 
to (a person); to fix it upon him, convict him of it, 
1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 218 To be paied home ieste 
for ieste. c 1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps. liv, Lord . . pay them 
home, who thus against me fight. 1588 J. U dall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) 23 If they happen to speake home now and then. 
i6n Shaks. Cymb. iii. v. 92 No farther halting ; satisfie me 
home, What is become of her? 1641 M. Frank Serm., 
Chrisbu, i. (1672) 49 To drive that lesson homer. 1630 T. 
B. Worcester's Apoph. 43 To hiing the similitude a little 
homer. 1682 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) I. 200 He putt 
the case very home to the court. 1697 1^- Smith iu Lett, Lit. 
Men (Camden) 25 s_ Wicked enough, .to forge,, old writings 
..and to charge this home upon the Monks. 1722 De Foe 
Moll Flanders (1840) 309 The witnessesswearso home against 
you. a 1823 Fordy Voc. E. Anglia s.v., The meat is home 
done. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. II. 13 One who 
cannot get closely home to his sorrow. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876)111. xii. 208 The charge is.. not brought 
home to William. 1893 F. Hall Two Trifles 10 He professes 
to bring home to me what amounts to portentous folly. 

b. esp. To come (go) home to : to touch, affect, 
or move intimately. 

1625 Bacon Ess. Ded. Dk. Buckhm. (Arb.) 498, 1 doe now 
publish my Essayes; which, of all my other workes, haue 
beene most Currant ; For that, as it seemes, they come home, 
to Mens Businesse, and Bosomes. 1660 Boyle New Exp, 
Phys. Mech. Pref. 16 He has already provided, that this 
piece shall.. be done into Latine, that so it may come home 
to divers worthy Persons. 1713 Steele Enghshm. No. 48. 
313 Applause must never come quite home to them. 1769 
funius Lett. xvi. 71 There is no precedent, in all the pro- 
ceedings ., which comes entirely home to the present case, 
1823 New Monthly Mag. IX. 106/2 It.. comes home to the 
heart with a refreshing and harmonizing power. 1864 Car- 
lyle Fredk, Gt. xii. xii. IV. 274 That Walpole will probably 
be lost, goes much home to the Royal bosom. 1871 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. (1876) IV. xviii. 211 Whose tale, .comes more 
‘deeply home to us than anything else in the local history. 

e. To ‘ oneself’ ; hence, f to one’s normal condi- 
tion ; to consciousness, sense, self-control, self- 
possession {pbs^. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 269 Whiche may not 
longe . , beare such eleuacyons of the soule, but anone calJeth 
it home, 1376 Fleming Panopl. Episi. Ep. Ded. p uj b, 
Having called home my wandering wins. 1614 Bp, Hall 
Recoil, Treat., Heaven upon Earth § 21. 13* That great 
King , . now comraing home to himself . . coniplaines, that 
[etc.]. 1660 Rxsix'E.viMixt Contempt. (1841) 244 Manasseh. , 
came home to himself, and destroyed the profane altars he 
had erected. 1643 Quart es Sol Recant, vii. 43 Call home 
thy selfe; Inspect thy selfe anew. 


7 . Phrases, a. To bring oneself home, to be 
brought home, come, get home : to recover oneself 
(financially), recoup oneself, regain one’s position. 

1760 C. Johnston Ckrysal II. i. ii. g Her patroness. . 
having lost every rubber ; and, what was still worse, several 
by-bets which she made to bring herself home. 1782 Miss 
BuRNnY_ Cecilia viii. viii. He has taken a very good road to 
bring himself home again. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) I. 236, I believe he got home pretty well upon the 1 
sale of it. 1831 Scott Abbot Introd., The book-seller, .is at 
once, to use a technical phiase, ‘brought home', all his outlay 
being repaid. So English 14 They . .determined 

to let this particular race be their getting-home stakes. 1895 
Miss Rraddon in Westm, Gaz. 6 Nov. 1/3 The publisher. . 
has to consider whether he can * come home ’ upon the 
publication of a book by a new wiiter. 

b. To call home : to publish the banns of mar- 
riage of ; to ‘ ask in church ’. dial, 

1891 T. Hardy Tess (1892) 267 You was not called home 
this moining. 1892 E. Slow Wiltsh. Gloss. 

i' e. To come short home : to fail to reach home 
(as the aim or goal of effort) ; to come to grief ; 
so to come home by misfortune, etc. Obs. 

1348 Hai l Chron., Hen. FI 175 b, The erle of Warwicke 
had come to short home to tel these Tidynges, if the duke 
. . might have had his awne will. 1396 Harington Metam. 
Ajax (1814) 36 An hundred thousand of them came home by 
weeping-cioss. x6oo Holland Livy xxxiv. xiii. 8fii Many 
of his enemies weie caught up and came short home. 
a 1610 Hlalev Cebes (1636) 154 He that eithei refuseth it 
or misapplyeth it, comes home by unhappinesse and ruine. 
1633 Stani ey Hist. Philos, iii. (1701) 87/2 Take heed your 
Held come not shoit home. 1722 De Foe Col. fack(i8.^a) 
230 They very often came short home, for the Germans had 
the better of them. 

8. Comb. a. In sense ‘to one's home, home- 
wards with nouns of action (esp. vbl. sbs.), 
agent-nouns, verbs, and participles; as home- 
arrival, -bringing, -calling, -farer, -going, -march, 
-rehtrn, -sailing, -writing', homefiring, -revoke 
vbs.; home-borne, -bound, -biought, -fai mg, -speed- 
ing, -taking adjs. Also Home-come, -coming. 

a 1000 in Mone Gloss. 357 (Bosw.) Ne hi beoh hambioht ne 
?;eiewnode. 1493 Sc. Acts fas. IV (8 May) § ii (1814) 234 
For the honorabill hamebringingofa Quene. 1586 Warner 
Alb. Eng. IV. xxii. 109 To winne and weare the home- 
brought Spoyles. _ 1590 Shaks Com. Err. i. i. 60 My wife 
. . Made daily motions for our home returne. 1391 SYLvrsTEU 
Du Bartas i. iii. 974 Weening to home-revoake him With a 
love-potion. 1613 Chapman Odyss. xvi. 200 T'attend the 
home-turne of my neererkind. a 1623 Fletcher Mad Lover 
Prol. 14 Oui home-bound voyage, a 1670 Spalding Tronb. 
C/mi. 7(1829)81 The committee., would come and visit their 
College in their home-going. 1820 Scott Abbot xv. The 
home-driven poniard of Roland Graeme. 1838 Miss Pardod 
River ij- Desert II. 32 The salutation of the home-speeding 
mariner, 1849 Mrs. Oliphant Marg. Maitland xxii, The 
.sorting of my things for our homegoing. 1870 W. Binnie 
in Spurgeon Treas.Dav. Ps.xlv. Introd., The home-bringing 
of Christ’s elect. 1891 Morris News/r, Noviheie i. 9 As 
the homefaier caught sight of it. 

b. In senses 4 and 5 : with ppl. adjs , as home" 
charged, -directed, -driven, -hunted, -set, -thrusied ; 
wilh nouns of action, as home-charge, -push, 
-speaking, 

1609 R. Barnekd Faithf. Sheph. 71 This home-speaking 
is the sharpe edge of the sword. i6ii Bp. Hall Serin. 
xxxiv. Wks. 1837 V. 462 The Canon is fully and home- 
charged. a 1637 Lovflace Poems (1864) 203 Like a gloi ions 
general, With one home-chaige lets fly at all. a 1683 Old- 
ham Poet. Wks. (1685) 4 That its each home-set thrust their 
blood may draw. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (r8ii) II. 202 
My aunt was displeased at this home-push. 1733 J. _N. 
Scott Ess. iransl, Homer 16 Struck brave Agenor with 
home-thrusted Spear. 1814 Sporting Mag. XLIV. 147 The 
most ingenious, home-diiected..cuts. 

Home (houm), V. [f. Home jAI] 

1 . intr. To go home. (Cf, elliptical use of Home 
adv, I d.) 

1763 [see Homing vbl, sb. 2]. 1862 [see Homing///, n.], 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug, 6 One bird [swallow] homed 
from Paris in ninety minutes. 1893 Nat. Observer 14 Oct. 
SSg/i Your tourist is homing from abroad. 

2 . To have one’s home or dwelling-place, dwell. 

1832 J. Bree St. Herberts Isle etc. 160 He homed where 

man had immortal grown. 1890 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 
III. 13 Dost thou, .home in our creations ? 

3 . trans. To establish in or furnish with a home. 

x8o2 Southey in C. C. Southey Life (1850) 1. 19s When 

I am housed and homed. 1839 Bailey Festiis (1854) 174 
Homed and heavened within the embrace of God. 1864 Ga. 
Words 792/2 As colonists or as settlers [they] have homed 
themselves all the world over. 

Home-born, a. Bom or produced at home ; 
of domestic or native origin ; native. 

1387 Harrison England ii. xx. (1877) 3^9 Homeborne 

and forren simples. 1398 Ord. Prayer in Litwrg. Serv, 

Q. EUz. (Parker Soc.) 687 Foreign.. rebels, and homeborn 
unloyal and discontented runagates. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. 
Brit, v. iii. § 13 Gildas our ancientest home-borne writer. 
1734 Watts Retig. fuv. (1789) 106 This wicked pride is 
a home-born and domestic enemy, 1871 Earle Fhilol. 
Eng. Tongue § 142 Even in the home-born words. 

^'h. fig. Homely, uncultured ; = next 2. Obs. 

1389 Naske Ded. to^ Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 10 Thougli 
their home-born mediocritie be such in this matter. 

Home-bred, a. [Home sb. 14!.] 

1 . Bred or reared at home; often synonymous 
with home-born ; native, indigenous ; domestic. 

1387 Harrison England ii. vi. (1877) i. 148 Conserues of 
old fruits, forren and home-bred. 1392 Shaks. Ven. ^ Ad. 
764 A mischief woise than civil home-bred strife. 1609 


Bible (Douay) Gen, xvli. 12 As wel the homebred shal be 
ciicumcised, as the bought seivant. 1662 Stillingel. 
Orig. Sacr, iit. ii. § 2 The native and home-bred Greeks, 
such as Aristotle and Epicurus. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. 
<5- Scot, 237 There are no home-bred agues. 1869 Freeman 
Norm, Cong. {1876) III. xiii. 308 Foreign invaders or 
home-bred rebels. 

2 . Of homely breeding ; lacking breadth of cul- 
ture and experience ; unpolished ; unsophisticated. 

1602 Carew Cornwall uSii) 172 Not only the homebred 
multitude, .but even persons of the better calling. 1691 
Norris Pract. Disc. 340 The young Home-bred Heir that 
thinks his Father’s Mannour a consideuable pait of the 
World, is sent abroad to see more of it. 1738 Johnson 
Ifier No. 49 F 2 A story., which will strike a home-bred 
citizen. 1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. ii. (1873) 320 Home- 
bred wits are like home-made wines, sweet, luscious, spiiit- 
less, without body, and ill to keep. 

Home-brew. [f. Home sb.-t Brew sb.] Home- 
brewed ale, beer, or other beverage. Alsoy^)". 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlvi. (1836) 429 A stiong and 
manly home-brew of the best language in the world. 1874 
Lowell Agassiz Poet. Wks. 1890 IV. no The cider of the 
Judge’s wit (Ripe-heai ted homebrew). 1886 T. Hardy 
Mayor Castarbr. I. 119 You can have some home-brew if 
you want to, you know. 

Home-brewed, a. [f. Home sb. 14!] 
Brewed at home or for home consumption, absol. 
Home-brewed ale, etc. Also fig. 

1734 Connoisseur No. 26 F 4 Eveiy hedge ale-house that 
promises good home-brewed. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 
8 June, The sparkling beverage home-brewed from malt of 
my own making. 1813 Scott Guy M. xxiv, Home-biewed 
ale of excellent quality. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch, 107 
What he called ‘ real old English home-brewed ’. 
fig. i8o8‘ C. Hogg ’ [E. S. Barrett] Miss-led General 182 
One Whitepot, a very good soit of a home-brewed general. 
1894 iVw£jXCVII. 387/2 Sii Richaid Malins .. dis- 
pensed a home-brewed equity of his own. 

'I* Home-come. Obs. = Home-coming sb. 

ciooo ASltric Horn. I. 80 iEftei Sees wielhreowan liara- 
cyme. c 1230 Hah Meid. 31 [pu] hauest a3ain Ins ham 
cume sar care & eie. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 64 
pe quliilk . . [scho] 5ainyt his hame-com in pe land c 1440 
Bone Flor. 1744 Tythandes. .of niy_ lordys home come. 
1313 Douglas jEneis xi. i. 122 This is our hamecom thou 
desyrit lang. 

Home-comer. One who comes home, 

1637 RuTiiERroRD Let. to Mistress Siuartl-Qlt. (1671) 333 
My blessing, .be on the home-comer. 

Ho*me-coming, sb. [f. Home adv. S a.] A 
coming home, arrival at home. 

ei374 Chaucer Troylus\. 503 pat mw fynde at rayn 
homcomyng, Ciisseide comyn 1 1386 A. Day Eng, Secre- 
tary n. (1625) 72 Let them lest untill my home comming. 
1772 Macklnzie Man of World ii. i.x. (1823) 475 The maid 
sat up to wait their home coming. 1820 Scott Abbot ui, 
First to welcome my home-coming. 1894 Daily News iz 
Nov. 5/7 The homecoming of the Marquis of Hamilton and 
his bride to the ancestial home of the Abercorn family. 

Ho’me-coming, a. [f. Home cidv. 5,_Sb.] 
That comes home to one ; effective ; impressive. 

1867 A, Thomson Sk, Script. Char, 33 The most valuable 
and homecoming of all evidences. 

Home-felt, a. [f. Home adv. 5,] Felt ‘ at 
home ’, intimately, or in one’s heart. 

1634 Milton Comus zSz A sacred and home-felt delight. 
1718 Pope Chorus Youths ^ Virg. 34 What home-felt rap- 
tuies move. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. Hall (1843) 273 
Whatever is most homefelc and delightful in rustic life. 
i860 I. Taylor Spir. Heb, Poetry (1873) 139 Worship., 
homefelt— national— near to the heart of. .the woishippers. 

Homeish : see Homish. 

Ho 'me-keepiug', a. [Home sb. 14 h and L] 

That keeps or takes care of a home ; that keeps or 
remains at home, home-staying. 

1391 Shaks. Two Gent, i. i. 2 Home-keeping-youth, haue 
euer homely wits. i8z6 Miss Mitfoed Village Sei. ii. 
(1863) 258 An eldest sister, .a home-keeping Martha North. 
18B8 Daily News 26 Sept. 6/1 The sun of an Indian summer 
' — no home-keeping Englishman knows what that means. 

So Ho’jne-lieepingf sb . ; Ho'me-keeper, the 
keeper or guaidian of a home. 

13^ Florio, Mansionaro, a homekeeper, a housling. 
1846 Grote Greece i. i. (1862) I. 47 We find ascribed to 
her , . attributes of industry and home-keeping. 1898 Pop. 
Sei. Monthly LII._534 Oikology, from its Gieek derivation, 
includes also family life or homekeeping. 1898 Chicago 
Advance 20 Jan. 75/1 A livinghomekeeper’s thoughtful care. 

Homeland (hou-mltend). The land which is 
one’s home or where one’s home is ; one’s native 
land. In earliest use aitrib. =Jrl 0 UE sb. 14 d. 

1670 Blome Treat. Trav, 4 Traff. 33 Another sort of 
Merchants, which may be termed Homeland-Traders., 
who drive a trade to Scotland and Ireland, 1833 1 . Taylor 
Fanai. v. 139 A homeland densely peopled. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. i. § I. 4 The gods whom our English fathers 
worshipped in their English home-land. 1887 Home Mis. 
sionary (N. Y.) Feb. 383 [Nebraska] was the native home- 
land of the buffalo. 

Homeless (hu^'mles), a. [f. Home sb. -f -lEsa.] 
1 , Having no home or permanent abode. Usually 
of persons ; hence transf. of their condition, etc. 
(In quot. 1615 quasi-ad V. in comb.) 

1613 Chapman Odyss. i. 94 His daughter 'tis, who holds 
this "homeless-driuen, Still mourning with her. 1782 V, 
Knox Ess. cxlv. (R.), Friendless, homeless, unbeloved, un- 
regarded. 1793 CowpER A Tale 28 Or was the merchant 
charged to bring The homeless birds a nest ? 1802 Wordsw. 
Soim., ‘ Jones! as from Calais’, A homeless sound of joy 
was in the sky. 1871 R. Ellis Catullwi Ixiii. 58 Shall 
a homeless Attis hie him to the groves uninhabited \ 



HOMELESSLY. 


HOMERICAN, 


2 . Affording no home or dwelling-place. 

1797 Mrs. Radcuffe Italian vi, Going forth into a new 
and homeless world. i8iz J. Wilson Isle of Palms 11. 455 
Thus left by herself on the homeless sea. 

Hence Ho’melessly adv., in a homeless condition, 
•without a home. Ho'iuelessness, homeless con- 
dition. 

i8z9 Blackw. Mag-. XXVI. 286 Who o’er this scene of 
clay Once wandered homelessly. 1848 Dickens Dotiihcy 
xlviii, Forgetful of her homelessness. iS6z R. Vaughan 
Ensr. Nouconf. 41 His life of poverty and homelessness. 

Homelet (hoa-mlet). [f. Home sb. + -let.] 

A tiny or diminutive home. 

i8ss Waugh Lane. Life (1857) 192 In the hilly paits.. 
ra.iny tiny homelets of past ages still stand. 

t Ho'melihede. lashomlyhed. [f. Homely 
a. + -hed{e, -head.] Homeliness, familiarity. 

c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S ) 246 Loue he companye 
of poore folk, & liolde heie manerys in honilyhed. 

Ko'melikei i*. [h Home jA + Like a.] Like 
or resembling home ; suggestive of home ; homely. 
Hence Ho’melikeness. 

1817 Coleridge Biogr, Lit. g8 A more home-like acquaint- 
ance with the language. 1858 Mas. Oliphant Laird of 
Norlaw II. 209 An unexplainable something of familiarity 
and homelikencss. 1886 Mrs. Alexander By Woui. Wit 
1. ii. 61 It is.. not too fine for use, and supremely home- 
like. 1887 Edna Lvall Knighl-E^-rant 11. ix. 215 Its air 
of comfoit and homelikeness. 

Koluelily (hou-mlilj), adv. [f. as next 4- -ly 2.] 
In a homely manner. 

1489 Barbour's Bruce xvii. 4 (MS. E) He resanit tliame 
hamlyly [MS, C richt gladly, rd. 1616 tenderly], 1556 J. 
Hlywood Spider tc E. xxxv. 7 To talke trewly and homlily. 
rdSy Shadwell Juvenal 53 A People who lived plainly, 
homelily, and virtuously. 17SS Johnson, Homelily, ludely, 
inelegantly. 

Homeliness (h^ii'mlines). [f. Homely a. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being homely ; 
t familiarity, intimacy (obs.) ; f kindness, kindli- 
ness (obs.) ; simplicity, plainness ; lack of beauty. 

<*1340 Hami'ole Psalter Prol., Fosterand barnes vyih 
haiulynes. ci^SoWyclif JE/es. (1880) 462 Ciist bicliptide 
gongu and pore in tokene of his liomelynesse. (11386 Chaucer. 
Mclib. V 720 Ouer greet hoomlynesse engendretli disprei- 
synge, C1449 Pecock Refr. 244 Forto cleue to a thiii^ . . 
and 5lt for to haue noon homelynes with the same thing 
vvete an vnehereful thing. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 
304 With homeliiies of style and basenesse of phrase. 1656 
lip. Hall Oecas. Medit, (rSsi) 53 HoiiieIine.ss makes less 
shew, and hath less danger, 1764 Hurd Dial. Uses of 
For. Trav. (R.), I have never heard that the loveliness of 
her form is impaired, or even disgraced, by tlie homeliness 
of her habitation. 1837 Ilownr Rur. Life it. iii. (1862) 
107 Life in the country, .presenting a picture of simplicity, 
homeliness, and quiet. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi, II. 
69 She well knew that she was not handsome, and jested 
fieely on her own homeliness. 

t Ko'meling'. Obs. [£. Home sb. -t- -ling.] 
A home-born inhabitant ; a native, to, attrih. or 
adj. =Indigenous, native. 

IS77 IIarrlson England n. ix. (1877) i. 189 So long as 
our homelUigs had the dominion of this lie. 1609 Holland 
Am7ii. Marcell. xxii. vtii. 2 ck> The homeling inhabitants cal 
it Achileos-droraon. a i^gDnuMM. ofHawth. Poejfis Wks. 
(1711) 37 Which (homelings) from this little world we name. 

Kolue-lot. £ 7 . A. = House-lot, Homestead 3. 

i638i?(Vl'/;«w('tr.S.)7i(!c.(iS92)HI.st AhrahamShaweselleth 
...one portion of Grownd called an hill or Hand as. it lyeth 
to his home lott. . 1714 in Temple and Sheldon Uist. North- 
field, Mass. (187s) 134 The rear of said home-lots’ fence shall 
have one-half of said fence to be accounted as Public Fence. 
187s T EMPLE & S, Ibid, 13 Every engager for the First and 
Second Settlements received, in addition to a home-lot, 
a share of these interval lands. 1895 J. Winsor Mississ, 
Basin 293 Twelve families were soon picking out their home 
lots along its banks. 

Homelty-jomelty : see Humblety-. 
HoiU.ely(h(5U’mli), «. Forms; see Home. [f. 
Home sb. + -lyI. Not recorded in OE., but the 
cognate ■word exists in OFris. hhneltk, OHG. 
heim{d)ltch, ON. heifniHgr (Da. Jmnmdig).'] 
d* 1- Of or belonging to the home or household ; 
domestic, ‘family ’. Obs. 

13. . E. E. AlUt.P, A. 1210 Pie gef vus to be his homly 
hyne. (21366 Chaucer Rom, Rose 1373 Many hooraly 
trees ther were, That peches, coynes, and apples here. 1388 
Wycuf Gal. vi. 10 To alle men ; but most to hem that ben 
homliche of tlie feith. 1483 Caih. Angl. 172/2 To make 
Hameiy, ilotnesficare. 1532 LatiMer Serm. ^ Rem. (1845) 
40, 1 heard say, that there were some homely thieves, some 
pickers in this worshipful bouse. 1577 Harrison England 
III. vii. (1878) II. 44 Dogs of the homelie kind, ate either 
shepheards, curs, or mastiffes. 

2 . Become as one of the household ; familiar, 
intimate ; at home with. Now rare or arch. 

C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 853 pis mane, ]>a.t vas 
hamety Viih hyme. c 138(1 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. 1. 13 
To be more homely wiji him jjan |jei weren before. 1460 
Capgrave Chratt, (1858) 201 That he [MortimerJ was ovyr 
homeli with the qween. a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. 
A urel. (1546) H ij, This goode emperoure was . . homely with 
euery man. 1636 Rutherford Lei. to Earlestenun 6 July, 
Ye see your father is homely with you, 

to. F amiliar, that one is ‘ at home * with. rare. 
^^9 Riuer Haggard CA(0/(iifm j, When the matter [.she 
T J had become homely Jn her mind, and her fear 

h^ fallen from her, she spoke of the prophecy. 

3 . Characteristic of home as the place whore one 
receives kind treatment j kind, kindly. Now rare 
or Obs. 


3^2 

(11373 Barbour Troydik. 1. 331 And with suete wordys 
hambly Reconfortit thame rytht hertly. C1470 Heukv 
Wallace vui. ififio He agayn, with humyll haraly cher, 
Resauit him. 1867 G. Macdonald Poems 20 Whom gen tier, 
homelier feelings stir, 

4 . Such as belongs to home or is produced or 
practised at home (esp. a humble home) ; unso- 
phisticated, simple; plain, unadorned, not fine; 
everyday, commonplace ; unpolished, rough, rude. 
(Sometimes approbative, as connoting the absence 
of artificial embellishment; but often apologetic, 
depreciative, or even as a enjihemism for ‘ wanting 
refinement, polish, or grace ’.) a. Of things. 

£■1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 13s Thanne hadde I with yow 
hooiiily suffisauiice I am a man of litel sustenaunce. c 1475 
RanfCoil^ear 112 Heir is bot hamelie fair. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos i Some geiitylmen.. desired me to vse olde and 
homely termes in my translacyons. 1553 T. Wilson Rhet. 
(1580) 164 Who can tell if siiche men are wonhe a groate, 
when their apparell is so homely? iS73 Tosser Hush. 
Ixxiii. (1878) 164 Though home be but homely, yet. .home 
hath no fellow. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 96 The Buzvar 
in this Towne is but homely. 1711 Addison Sfect. No. iig 
PS The Clown .. clothed his ideas in those plain homely 
Terms that are the most obvious and natuial. 1795 Gentl. 
Mag. 607/2 The unfortunate Ring of Roland . -_lives in a 
very homely manner. 1813 Bvron Corsair l. ii, Earth’s 
coarsest bread, the garden’s homeliest loots, 
to. Of persons. 

*399 Langl. Rich. RcPeles it. 43 Je myssed ten schore Of 
homeliche herds. 1426 Audelav I’oons 13 Hou homle 
hosbondmen here hcitys thai aryse. 1504 Atkynson tr. 
Dc Indiationc i. ii. (1893) 154 A pore^ homely laborynge 
man. 1549 Latimer st/i Serm. lef. Edm. VI (Arb.) 134 
In his persuasions he is veiy whoinlye. 1603 Shaks. Math. 
IV. ii, 68 If yon will take a homely mans aduice, Be not 
foiiiKl heere. 1704-s 1. Morris in Va. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 
371, I beg excuse for being thus homely and plain. 1863 
Mrs. Carlvle Lett. HI. 155 A dear little homely woman. 

5 . Of persons, etc. : Of commonplace appear- 
ance or features ; not beautiful, ‘ plain uncomely. 
(Said also of the features themselves.) 

1390 Shaks. Com, Eo-r. 11. i. 89 Hath homelie age th’al- 
luring beauty tooke From my poore checke? (21619 
Fotiierbv Atheom. 11. xii. § i (1622) 332 Some parts of _Man 
he. .comely, some homely. 1634 Milton Comtis 748 It is for 
homely featmes to keep liome. 1669 Penn No Cross xi. 

§ 10 Nothing is Homely in God’s Sight but Sin. 1706 
Phillips, Homely, ugly, disagiceable, course, mean. « 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. 1 1 11847) III. viii. an She .. was 
e.xtremely deformed and homely. 1873 Ouida Pascarel II. 
i6t T'o bethink themselves of homelier and humbler charms. 
i 836 Mrs. Lynn Linton P. Careiv viii, The homely vein 
running thioiigh her own four daughters, of whom not one 
was really pretty and some were really plain. 

6 . Comb., homdy-feahtred,-looltingvfcfi.\ also 
f toomely-man, f Homely-woman, a domestic. 

c 1490 Prosnp. Parv. 245/1 (MS. K) Homliman, or woman, 
domcsticus, dosnestica. 1784 Cowpeu Task iv. 252 Like 
homely- featuied Night. 1864 A. McKay Hist. Kilmarnock 
99 Our farmers were then more homely-looking individuals 
than at present. 

+ Homely I adv. Obs. [f. Home sb. -t- -ly 2 ; cf. 
MHG. heini{e)ltchei\ 

' 1 . Familiarly, intimately. 

13 . . Smyn Sag. (W.) 3228 Down he broght hir til his 
hows, Hameiy als sho war his spows. a 1340 Hampole 
Psalter iv. i Hamly he spekis til him. 1387 Trevisa 
Higdcfi (Rolls) 1 . 371 His briddes. .comeb homeliche to 
manis honde. c 1440 Promfi. Parv. 245/1 Homly, or yn 
I homly maner, domestice, familiariier. a 2553 Udall 
Royster D. 1. iv. (.Arb.127 What.. A noiirse talke so homely 
with one of your worship ? 1650 Trapp Connn. Gen. xxxi. 34 
Presumptuous sinners deal as homely with the dear mercies 
of Almighty God. 

2 . Kindly. 

137S Barbour Ertue xviii. 546 His frendis thps gat curtasly 
He couth ressawe, and hameiy. 1508 Dunbar Tna Mariit 
IVevieu 230, 1 . . him behaldis hameiy, with hertly smyling. 
1596 Spenser F, Q. vi. ix. 17 There he was welcom’d of 
that honest syre. And of his aged beldame homely well. 

3 . Plainly, simply, nnpretenliously ; ■witliout 
adornment or polish ; without refinement ; rudely, 
roughly. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 328 He rood but hoomly in a medlee 
cote. 1549 Latimer and Serm. bcf. Edw. VI (Arb.) 66 
Homlye.s they may^e be well called, for they are homely 
handeled. 1352 Huloet, Homely, or after a rude fashion", 
agreste. 1563 Foxe A. ^M. 1077/1 Of these yeomen of the 
garde, .the fourth (whose name was Homes), used him very 
homely unkindly, and churlishelie. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets 
drie Dmner R v, It was very homely and rudely distilled, 
'..not in a limbeck. 1697 Dryden jEfieidvu, 928 Thus., 
homely drest, He strides into the hall. 

4 . Without reserve or circumlocution; directly 
‘ home ’ ; straight to the point ; plainly. 

C1374 ClHAUCEy Troylm ii. 1510 (1559) Sche nolde feyne 
But as his sustir homeli so)> to seyne. 1463 Paston Lett. 
No. 501 II. 183 For yeve me that 1 wryte thus boldly and 
homly to you, 1621 Elsinc Debates Ho, Lords (CamiJen) 
"107 Yf he can accuse, lett him doe y‘ homely, ,1688 H. 
Care King's Right Indtdg. 28 They. .spoke homely of the 
Clergy, who assisted the Pope’s proceedings, crying out 
UDOT thes'e shrivled Ribbaulds. 

Homelyn (hJu-mlin). Also hommelin, h.om- 
lin, homerling. [Origin unascertained ; there is 
no allied name in the cognate langs. 

(The suggestion of Jamieson that it is a deriv. of ON. 
hamla, OE. hamelian to Hamblb, mutilate, appears to 
have no basis other than the similarity of sound.)] 

A fish, the Spotted Ray,' Raia viaculata. 

1666 Meurett Pinax Rerum Nat. Brit. (1667) 185 Raia 
Imvis, a Homelyn . . in Comubia, a Guilt head. 1808 E. 


Donovan Brit. Fishes V. ciii, It perfectly agrees with the 
Homerling Ray. iSro P. Neill List Fishes 28 (Jam.) Raia 
mbus, Rough ray : Hommelin. 1836 Yarrell Brit, B'ishes 
II. 431 The Homelyn and the Thornback . . arc tlic two 
species most common in the London maiket. 

Home-made, a, [f. Home j/M4b and m/z<. Sb.] 

1 . Made at home or for home consumption ; of 
domestic mannfacturc. Also nhsol. 

01659 Cleveland Poems, Sanbourn 35 Loaves of Ilome- 
made Bread. 1768 Boswi-.n, Corsica lii. (ed. 2) 1133 None 
but the very peasants wear home-nuicle cloth. 1823 J. F. 
Cooper Pioneer xi. (1869) 47 The thick coat of brown 
‘home-made’. 1886 Lowei-L Wks. (i8cp) "VI. 173 An ovci- 
weening confidence in itself and its home-made metliods. 
t 2 . Sent home, home-delivered. Obs. rare. 

1663 Butler Ilud. i. iii. 852 Seconding With hoino-nindc 
thiust the heavy swing. She laid liim flat upon liis.side. 
Hemeness. [f. Homb sb. + ■nkh.s.] 'i'lic 
quality or condition associated with liome. 

1840 Malcom Trav, 6/1 The cold emotions of wonder .. 
now give place to a sense of exhilaration tnul lioint ness. 
2879 G. Macdonald Faber III. viii. 128 Nat the less 
was tlie air around them the air of homeue.ss. 

Homeo- : see HoMUio-. 

Horner^ (hiiu’moj). [f. IIomis w. - i--KHk] A 
homing pigeon. 

1880 Ti}ncs 24 Nov. 10 The homer biid is someliinos 
called the Antweip. 1888 Pall Mall G. i Aug. 2/2 Countiy 
doctors often employ homeis lo letiiui with presciiptiaiis to 
their surgeiies in special case?. 1892 Cassell’s Sal. Jml. 

13 Aug. 1124/1 Duihig Mr. Ghulstone’s Midlothian cam- 
paign., by means of homers, Ihe icpoilers despalclied mes- 
sages from mining villages lo lidinliiiigh, 

II Horner^ (hd'i’mar). Also chomer. [ad. Ilch. 
“ibh ‘ heap A llebievv muastire of 

capacity, the same that in later time.s was called 
the Coil, containing 10 ephahs, or 10 baths (liquid 
ineasuie). Its content has been very vaiioiisly 
calculated, but was jirobably about 80 gallons. 

(Not to be confounded wiili the oiner hO)', of .an 

ephah.) 

*535 CovERDAi.F. Ezek. xlv. 14 Ten J[lattcs m.ake one 
Homer. 1611 Bible Isa. v. 10 The seed of an Honur shall 
yeeld an Ephah. 1778 Lowni Tra7isl. Isa.v. 10 A (.Iioiner 
of seed shall produce an ephah. 1876 Helps Study Bible 
241, 10 ephahs = I kor, or homer, 

^ Also erroneously used for Ombu, q.v. 

Homer, contr. of Im-mothcr : sec Hoe sb.^ 
Homeriau (hnmio’riiin), a, [f. L. Ilomhi-ns, 
f. Ilomerus Homer + -an.] == Homeuic. 

1796 Burney Pfirn. Meiastasio II. 419 The Hoinerian 
imitation of Alcides extricating himself from Cimmeiia. 
1814 J. GiLcnnisT Reaso7i True Arbiter La7ig. 46 The tute 
Homerian and Virgilian strain. 

Home-ribtoed, a. [f. Home adv. 8 b.] Well 
libbed up ; see quot. 1720. 

2688 Lo7id. Caz. No, 2312/4 A grey Nag . , lii.5 Ears ciopt 
close, home rib'd. 2720 W. Gibson Diet Ho7-ses i. (1731) lO 
When the short Ribs advance pieity neat the Haunch Bone, 
a Hoise is then said to be home-rihbed [prhited -rid] and 
well coupled. 2815 Sporting Mag. 114 We do not quite 
agree.. as tojho preference due to the home-rihbed racer. 
Homei’ic (humcTik), a. [ad. L, llomeric-us, 
a. Gr. ‘Op-rjpiKus, f. "Oprjpos Homer, the traditional 
name of the author of the two Gieek epic poems, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. In F. Ilom^riqttc.\ 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Ilomer, the 
poems ascribed to him, or the age with which they 
deal; like, or of the style of, Homer. 

The Ho77teric giicsiio7i\ the question of the authoiship, 
date, and construction of the Homeric poems. 

(12772 R. Wood Ess. Ho7/icr 215 (Jod.) The whole 
Homerick history. 1833 Thirlwall Greece 1. 159 ’The 
Flomeric wotld ..is at once poetical and teal. 2838 Pe/i7iy 
Cycl, XII. 277/1 The Hymn to Apollo ..The Hymn to 
Hermes ..The Hjnnn 'to Aphrodite and that to Demetcr.. 
are the principal of the Homeric hymns . . These, with the 
‘Battle_ of the Frogs and Mice’, makeup the sum of the 
Homeric poems, genuine and spmious. 2838 Glad.stone 
(title) Studies in Homer and the Homeric age. 2889 Fall 
Mall G. 14 Mar. 7/2 A gi-eat Homeric laugh showed that 
the joke had gone home. 

t Home'rical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -1- -AL.] 
s= Homekio. Homerical medicines ; see quot. 1 584. 

2578 in Nichols P7-ogr, Q. Eliz, (1823) 11. 172 'i'he Homeri- 
call Jupiter. 2584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xn. xiii. (188G) 
19s Of these Homericall medicines he saith tliere are foure 
sorts, whereof amulets, characters, and charmes are three., 
the fourth . . he saith, consisteth in illusioii-s, which he more 
properlie _ calleth stratagems [Ibid, xii, Ferrarius , . saith 
that this is called Ho77terica 77icdicatio, bicause Homer dis- 
covered the bloud of the word suppressed, and the infections 
healed by or in mysteries], 2779-82 Johnson L. P., Pope 
Wks. I")/. 126 It has been objected by some.. that Pope’s 
version of Homer is not Homerical, 

Homerically (Imme-rikali), adv. [f. Homeric 
+ -AL -1- -ly 2 ,] In a Homeric manner ; in the 
style of Homer or the Homeiic poems. 

2842 D’Israeli A77ien. Lit. (1867) 522 Chapman often 
caught the ideas of Homer, and went on writing Horaeri- 
cally. 289a A the7ixit7ji ig Nov. 696/2 The more Homerically 
the great fundamental passions of man’s nature are treated 
. .the more powerful is the effect. 

t Holue’rican, a, Obs. [f. as Homerio + 
-AN.] = Homeric. 

2678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, i. iv. § i6. 290 The Third in 
the Persian Trinity . . as it was in the Homerican. 2749 
Fielding To7n Jones Contents, A battle sung by the muse 
in the Homerican style. 2820 W. Tooke tr. Lucian I. r. 
501 note. Parody of an homerican verse. ' 
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HOMErTHRITST. 


Homevid (hJu'muud). [ad. Gr. 'OiJ.r]pi5-7]s, 
usu. in pi. 'OfiTjp'iSai, Lat. Honieridm, a gaiild of 
poets in Chios who claimed descent from Homer 
and a heieditary property in the Homeric poems, 
whicli they recited publicly. In F. Hominde^ 

1. One of the llo/nendm (see above) ; a Homeric 
rhapsodist. 

1846 Gkoi'k Greece II. 177 The Ilomencls were still 
conspicuous in the days of Akusilau.Sj Pindar . . and Plato. 

2. A Homeric scholar. 

1866 lir.ACiciR llomcr iS- Iliad I. 1,1.1 The greatest modern 
Ilomeiid, Wolf. 

Hence Homeridian (hJ'iineri'dian) a., of or per- 
taining to the llomerids. 

1852 ijursicD Enf;. Uiiiv. 315 The Homeridian Hymns. 

Homerist (hdu-merist). [ad. L. Ilomensia, a. 
Gr. 'Ojj.rjpiar-q^.'] a. An imitator of Homer, b. 
A Homeric rhapsodist. e. A Homeric scholar. 

1595 J^>'oughto)i' s Let. iv. 15 You will be the Homeiist of 
our time, a tjix Ki.p Hytnuolheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 292 
The Ilomeiists sat singing to bare walls. 1886 Aihemenm 
1 1 Sept. 331/2 The copious literature . . poured forth by the 
new school of Homei ists. 

So Ho'inerize v. [cf. late Gr. ’Qfxr]pi^uv\ intr., 
to practise the style of Homer. 

1764 Acc. Bks. in A7in. Reg;. 272/2 Phidias and Apelles 
may be said., to have homeii/ed. 

Homerite (hdu-merait). [a. Gr. 'OurjpTrai f>l] 
= lIiMVAKm!:. 

1613 PoKCiiA.s nigrimage (1614) 665 This Helllsthajus had 
waned against the llomcrites for quarrcll of Religion. 1708 
OcKi.i.v .SVeratvw.f (1848) 136 Iloinciites, a w.aiiike tribe of 
lire Aiabs. 1842 Puiciiauu Nai. Hist. Man 143 The dialect 
of the llhirny.arite Aiabs, the ITonieritC', of the Greeks. 

Hence Honierrtic a., Ilimyaritic. 

1801 J. Hagrr I'nhyhni. laser, 18 'J'he Iloineiitic alphabet, 
tlie oldest whieh the Arabians possessed. 

t Homerkin. Obs. [Cf. firkin, kilderkin.'] 
A liquid measure. 

1662-3 in II. I'b Swayne Cliin-clnv. Acc. St. Thomas, 
Sarum (1896) 335 One Homerkin of Iteeie 12s. 

Homerology (hdumerp-lod.^i). [f. Homer (see 
IIoMiiBlo) + -(o)LOGY.] The study of Homer and 
of the Homeric poems, their authorship, date, etc. 

1876 Gr.ADSTOKii Homeric Synchr. 8 It is pleasant to see 
that in Germany, and even in this country. .Homerology 
does not cease to lloiiri.sh. 1878 — Prim. Homer i, i To 
rescue this chcle of studies fiom inadequate conceptions, 
and to lay the ground for a true idea of them I have proposed 
to term them Homerology, 1887 Athcnceum 17 Sept. 357/1 
Orthodox homerology. 

Hence HomeroTogist, one versed in Homer- 
ology. 

1890 Aihen!eu}n 29 Nov. 729/1 Among those whom Mr. 
Gladstone calls Homerologists. 

Home Rule. [Home ri. B. 3.] Government 
of a country, colony, piovince, etc., by its own 
citizens ; the political principle or theoiy, accord- 
ing to which a country or province manages its 
own affairs ; used spec, in British politics with 
reference to the movement, begun about 1870, to 
obtain for Ireland self-government through the 
agency of a national parliament. 

The phrase ‘Home Rule’ had been used incidentally in 
i860. But .at the meeting for the local autonomy of Ii eland 
held on 19 May, 1870, the phrase ‘ Home Govemment’ was 
adopted, though ‘ Horae Rule ’ is said to have been suggested, 
and became almost immediately the popular phrase. 

i860 A. M. Sullivan in Nation (Dublin) 28 July, (Heading 
of National Petition to the Queen) The National Petition 
taking England at her word. The Vote for Home Rule. 
[1870 in O’Connor Papteil Movem, (1886I 225 On May ig, 
1870.. A new organisation was founded . .‘The Home 
Government Association of Ireland ’ . . Ireland to he ex- 
clusively mistress of Irish pffairs.] 1871 Brodrick in Mncm. 
Mag. May 42 Beyond this I am not prepared to go in the 
direction of what is called ‘home-rule*^ in Ireland. 1871 
J. P. Maguire Sp. PIo. Com. 26 June in Hansmd CCVII. 
634 There is at present a wonderful amount of misconception 
in the minds of Englishmen with respect to wliat is termed 
‘ Home Rule '. I am myself a Nationalist, and in favour of 
Home Rule, but at the same time I am aloyal subject of Her 
Majesty. 1871 Pwich 2p July 41/2 What used to be called 
‘Repeal 'is now denominated ‘Home Rule’. 1871 Times 
9 Oct. 5/s Plome Rule is still the topic of the day. The 
country rings with the cry. 1886 Observer 28 Feb. 4/4 
Plome Rule for London, then, rather than police reform, 
ought to have been the chief question. 1890 Echo 6 Dec. 
1/4 Piof. Galbraith was present at the first meeting, .which 
was held at Biltoii’s Plotel, Dublin, on the 19th May, 1870, 
and was chosen one of the hon. secretaries. He it was who 
coined the expression Home Rule, 
b. attrib. (also liome-rtile). 

1871 Times 9 Oct. s/6 Home Rule Association. 1880 
MiCARTny Own Times Ixii. IV. 380 Home Rule agitation. 
1886 Mom. Post 17 Apr. 5/3 The Home Rule members 
speak confidently as to the prospect of legislation. 1886 
Carnegie Triumph. Democr. 16 The Republic has solved 
the problem, .by adopting the federal, or home-rule system. 
1^3 Tennyson in A. Tennyson Mem. (1897) II. 462 , 1 love 
Gladstone, but I hate his Home-rule policy. 

Hence Home-ru-ler, one who advocates or prac- 
tises Home Rule. Also Hoine-rifle v. irons., to 
govern, by Home Rule. Homc-ru’ling' ^pl. a,, 
advocating or practising Home Rule. 

1880 McCarthy Own Timas Ixii. IV . 382 Severanrish elec- 
tions . . were fought out on the question for or against Home 
Rule; and the Home Rulers were successful. 1886 Pali 
Mall G. 2 June 2/1 To detach from PIome-Ruled Ireland. . 
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the counties of Down and Antrim. 1891 Sir C, G. Durpv 
Hnd. 7 Apr. 2/1 An eminent English Plome Ruler last year 
said to an Irish friend that the greatest impediment to 
Plome Rule was the Home Ruleis. 1894 IPcsim. Gaz. 
II June 1/2 ‘We have changed all that now’, the Home 
Ruling Liberals will say. 

t Ho'meself, a. Obs. rare. [Cf. Home adv. 6.] 
Cariied on with oneself ; private. 

1650 W. Brough Sacr. Princ. (1656) 364 Wholsome Home- 
self Conferences. 

Home-sick, homesick (hJu'msik), a. [f. 
Home sb. 14] + Sick a.: alter next.] Depressed, 
in consequence of a longing for home during 
absence from it ; affected with homesickness. 

c 1798 [see Homesickness]. 1827 Kcule Chr. K. Prayer 
at Sea iii, The homesick seaman. <21859 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. XXV. V. 287 A .servant of the tiue God .. banished, 
homesick, and living on the bounty of strangers. 1867 
Trollope Chron, Barset II. lix. 168, I am homesick. I’m 
not accustomed to be away from mamma for so long. 

Ho'me - sickness, homesickness, [f. 

Home H-StcicNEsa : app. at first a rendering of 
Gcr. (Swiss) heimweh.'] A depressed state of 
mind and body caused by a longing for home 
during absence from it ; nostalgia. 

1756 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 174 The heimwch, i.e. 
‘homesickness' with which those of Bern aie especially 
afflicted. 1775-83 Tiiaciier Mil. Tourn. (1826) 242 Cases 
of indispo.sitioii caused by absence from home, called by 
Dr. Cullen Nostalgia or home-sickness. riygS Coleridge 
Ilome-Sick iv, (Wiitten in Germany) Home-sickness is a 
wasting pang. 1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. HI. 235 A 
cat is as subject as a inountaineei to the home-sickness. 18 . . 
Kingsley in Eije I. 3 (D.), I have . . continually the true 
‘heimweh’ hoine-.sickness of the Swiss and Plighlanders. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Ear. i. (1894) i Symptomatic of 
the proveibial homesickness of mountaineers. 

Homeaoken, rare form of Hamesucken. 
Homespun (h<9u-mspz>n), a.,sh. [IioME3-^. ii| i.] 

A. adj. 1. Spun at home ; of home manufac- 
ture; made of the mateiial mentioned in B. i. 

1591 Flouio 2nd Fruites Aiv, One being onely clad in 
home-spiinn cloth. 1616 R. C. Times' Whistle 11. 718 Thy 
syre . . kept his wife in a course homespun gowne. 1796 
Morse Aincr. Geog. I. 451 The farmers, .are mostly clothed 
in plain, decent, homespun cloth. 1842 Bischofe Woollen 
Manuf. II. 304 In the form of iplik, or homespun thread. 

2. fig. Of domestic origin or quality ; simple, 
unsophisticated, unvarnished; plain, homely; un- 
polished, rude. 

1600 Dekker EorhinaiiisViXvi, 1873 1 . 130 His wooing is 
plaine home-spun stuffe. 1618 J. Taylor (Water P.) Penni- 
less Pilgr. Wks. (1883) 62 Yet tliis plain home-spun fellow 
keeps, .thirty, forty, fifty servants. 1766 Fordyce Serm. 
Yng. Worn. (1767) I. iv. 123 Sobriety is . . void of show ; 
substantial, home-spun, and hardy. 1874 Maiiaffy Soc. 
Life G 7 -ecce iv. 79 ’I'he plainest homespun morality. 1874 
L. Stephen Honrs in Library (1892) II. ii, 40 Crabbe was 
one of those simple, homespun characters. 

B. sb, 1. Cloth made of yarn spun at home ; 
hodden ; also, a coarse and loosely-woven material 
made in imitation of home-made cloth. 

1607 Rowlands Gny, Earl Wamv. 59 Homely Countery- 
giay, Such as the poor plain people term home-spun. 
«i667 Wither in Southey Comm.-pl. Bk. Ser. 11. (1849) 306 
Clad in home-spun gray. 1796 Mouse Amer. Geog. I. 520 
Most of the families.. are clothed in strong, decent home- 
spun. 1858 LongF. M. Slandish iii. 53 She, the Puritan 
girl . . Making the humble house and the modest apparel of 
homespun Beautiful with her beauty. 1883 Cassell’s Earn. 
Mag, Oct. 697/1 Homespuns are still nuich worn. 

b. Anything of plain, homely, or rude texture. 

184s A ihenxnm 4 Jan. 17 The edifice is of uniform texture, 
instead of being.. of superfine quality in one part, and 
arrant home-spun in another. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster 
vii. 44 The young rogue, who spoke the home-spun to the 
life. 1889 Pall Mall G. 21 Dec. 3/1 Nor is the .style . .com- 
parable in any way with the classic homespun of Cellini. 

2, transf. One who weais homespun ; hence, a 
rustic, a clown. 

1590 SilAKS. Mids. N. HI. i. 79 What hempen Iiome-spuns 
liaue we swaggering here? 1604 Fr. Bacmis Proph. in 
Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 281 Sheepes Russet to home spunne, 

3. Comb., as homesJ)un-clad, -hooded adjs. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1886) 4 Some of our most 
illustrious public men have come direct from the homespun- 
clad class. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 27 Mar. 5/2 Peasants, 
dressed in coarse, woollen homespun-hooded garments. 

Hoiuestall (h^u'mstgl). [OE. hdttisleall home- 
stead, f. ham tIoME -h steall position, place.] 

fl. = Homestead. Obs. 

990 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. HI. 255 Ane hide on Cumtune 
on his hamstealle. la.. Ibid. IV. 133 Det he u’ 5 e Christe 
into Christes cheriche Sane homstal Oet he on set. c xztj 
C harter in Cowell Interpr. (1701), De uno itmere.,quod 
. . ducit versus Horastale. 1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 
244 If a Cottage or a House is decayed, it is called a Home- 
stall. 1655 New Eng-. Hist. 4- Gen. Reg. (1865) XIX. 42 A 
Home-stall of 6 acres, with a dwelling house, barne . . and 
orchard vppon it, Pis- 170* Provitience (R. I.) Rec. (1893) 
IV.237 John Whipple .. snail have the home stall, or to say 
the Dwelling house. 1767 Blackstonb Connn. II. 4 A pro- 
perty was soon established in every man’s house and home- 
stall; which seem to have been originally mere temporary 
huts or moveable cabins. 

2. A farm-yaid. dial. 

1661 Wood Lfe 5 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 419 'This house hath 
a fair homestall and six yard land belonging to it. 1677 
Plot O.-fordsh. 239 Manure . , from the Home-stall, or from 
the Mixen in the field. 1735 Soiwerville Chase hi. 154 
Thro’ ev’ry Homestall, and thro’ ev’ry Yard, Ills Midnight 
walks, panting, forlorn, he flies. 1845 Alb. Smith Fori, 


Scatterg. Paw. xi. (1887) 40 At one of the gates belonging 
to the homestall at the back of the house. 

Hence Homestallecl a., having a homestall. 
1815 Lamb Lett, (1837) II. iS Our rosycheeked, home- 
stalled divines. 

Homestead (hou-msted), sb. [OE. hdmsiede, 
f, ham FIome + stede place, Stead. Cf. Ofris. 
hernsted, ON. heimsibZi] 

1. gen. The place of one’s dwelling or home : 
t a. The place (town, village, etc.) in which one’s 
dwelling is. Ohs. b. A home or dwelling. 

972 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 77 Of hamstede on ropleah 
seat. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Conteinpl., AI. T. 11. iii, I do not 
see thee led into, .tby homestead of Nazareth, but into the 
vast wilderness. 1799 W. 'Tooke Fiew Russian E7Up. I. 
435 The Orenburg-Kozaks. . At present they have their 
homestead about the Samara. 1853 Kane Grmnell Exp. 
iii. (1856) 25 The cabin, which made the homestead of four 
human beings, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. E7ig. xxiii. V. 9 
To play the men for their own homesteads. 

2. A house with its dependent buildings and 
offices ; esp. a farm-stead. 

a 1700 Dsyden (J.), Both house and homestead into seas 
are borne. 1818 Cobdett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 412 A most 
beautiful country, studded, .with farm-houses, barns and 
homesteads. 1834 Brit. Hiisb. I. 99 We now present a 
collective plan of a homestead, or farm-steading, upon 
a compact and very moderate scale. 1839 Stonehouse 
Axhol77ie 285 After the fire.. many of the old homesteads 
were never rebuilt. 1847 Longf. Ev. I. ii. 26 Twilight de- 
scending Brought back, .the herds to the homestead. 

3. U.S. A lot of land adequate for the residence 
and maintenance of a family ; ‘ a farm occupied 
by the owner and his family ’ ; esp. the lot of 160 
acres granted to a settler by the Homestead Act of 
Congress, iSda. 

Hence ho 77 iestcad gra 7 it, tazv, policy, etc. ; ho/ 7 icsiead 
exe 7 iipiio 7 i, ‘ the exemption by law from forced .sale under 
execution for general debts of a certain amount of real 
estate occupied by the owner as a homestead ’ (Funk). 

1693 Provide7ice (R. I.) Rec. (1893) IV. 92 We.. have., 
sold.. all the remaining part of our home stead or house 
lott. 1706 Prop. Rec. Ca7>ibr., Mass, (1896) 227 The said 
piece of Land be and shall be from time to time improved 
by him.. for a house Lott or home Stead to Build upon. 
1876 JohnsoTps New Univ. Cycl. II. 971 A home and shel- 
ter for a family under the name of a homestead, which wms 
to be held exempt from the ordinary incidents of ownership. 
1879 Co7tsiit. Calfor7iia c. 17 § i The Legislature shall 
protect, by law, from forced sale, a cei tain portion of the 
homestead and other property of all heads of families. 
1864 Mulhall Diet. Statist. 231 //o7neslead Gra7its. In 1862 
the United States law was passed to encourage settlers fiom 
Europe, whereby lots of f square miles or 160 acies aie 
given to immigrants, on condition of 5 years’ occupation. 
1886 Times 9 Oct. lo/i The Canadian homestead policy is 
a more favourable one than that of the United States. 

4. attrib. (see also 3). 

1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Ednc. viii. (ed. 2) 185 The 
scattered populatiouj in which homestead virtues were once 
supposed to find their favourite abode. 

Hence Ho-mesteadless a., without a homestead. 
1887 W. G. Palgrave Ulysses 301 Left houseless and 
homesteadless on a desolated land. 

Ho’lliestead, V. U.S. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To lake up and occupy as a homestead (sense 3). 
Also absol. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 26 Aug. 5/1 Can a man, if he chooses, 
homestead a hundred and sixty acres of land, free of pur- 
chase-money ? 1888 Ibid. 20 Mar. 3/1 He homesteaded his 
160 acres. 1888 Chicago Adva7tcc 5 Apr. 216 The farmers 
who homesteaded on a Nebraska prairie twenty years ago. 

Homesteader (ho“'mste-d3i). [f. FIomestead 
sb. -1 - -ek, 1.] The holder of a homestead ; spec, in 
U.S., one who holds lands acquired under the 
FIomestead Act of Congress. 

\8'j^ Scribner's Mag. Nov. 136/1 The random cabins of the 
‘homesteaders’. 1M8 Pall Mall G. 14 Jan. 7/1 He.. has 
four grown sons, all homesteaders, who have four houses, 
one on each homestead, to comply with Government regu- 
lations. 

Ho-mesteading. A homestead, a farm-stead. 
1850 James Old Oak Chest III. 80 A small house with 
a very tolerable homesteading. 

Homester (hje-mstar). [f. Home sh. -i- -steh.] 
A contestant in a spiorling match who belongs to 
the locality ; one of the home team. 

1891 Lock to Lock Twies 24 Oct. 16/2 In the second half 
the homesters were seen to much better advantage, but the 
defence of the visitors was so good that nothing definite 
was scored. 1893 West?7i, Gaz. 16 June 5/3 The homesteis 
winning the toss put together the capital score of 305, 
whilst the Australians befoie the call of time lost three 
good wickets for 41 runs. 

Ho'me-thrust, sb. [f. Home adv. 4, 5.] 

Fencing. A thrust which goes home to the party 
against whom it is directed ; hence fig. and transf. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Ale>/ean's G7iZ7nan d’Alf. I. 136 To giue 
. .a slash on the arme, and to receiue a home-thrust, and 
full Stocada in his owne bosome, 1774 Wesley Wks. (1872) 
XIII. 406 This is a home-thrust at the Mo^ic law. 1862 
Beveridge Hist. India viii, vi. III. 479 This home-thrust 
his lordship appears to have had some difficulty in parrying. 

So Ko'jnethanist a., that is thrust home, that 
reaches its mark. Ho’metlirust z». , to thrust home, 
to deliver a homethrust. Ho’methruster, one 
who thrusts home. 

c i68o Hickebingill Wks. (1716) I. 165 God bless me 
from you, you are Home Thrusters. 1836 J. Halley in 
Arnot Life (184a) 75 A weak and rather impudent effort at 
homethrusting. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 168 
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HOMEWARD. 

His plain, liomethiust speech had wrought the multitude to 
what he would. 

Homeward (h^i’mwgid) , adv. and a. Forms : 
see Home sb. [OE. hdnnueard (= OIIG. heim- 
nvaTt), f. ham, Home sbd- 4 - -ivea>d, -waed. In 
OE. a true comb., hence in ME. the a of the first 
syllable remained (shortened) in some southern 
dialects ; in others the comb, was analysed as hS 7 n- 
wai‘d, or with the ME. shoitening homwardh^ 

A. adv. Towaids home; in the direction of 
one’s home, dwelling-place, or native Land, 

8S5 0, E. Chron., .dUpelwulf. .fia him ham weard for. 
a iioo Ibid. an. io(8 And geweiide |pa li.amweard. c 1205 
Lav. 16941 A£lc umrde heomwaid. c 1250 Gen. 4 E.v. 2376 
He. .had hem lapen hem homwai d swiSe. c 137S Sc. Leg. 
Sis., Ilachor 1327 His way.ag hamewait tuk in hy. c 1383 
CiiAUCCR L. G. IF. 2162 Ariadne, Hoimvaid saylyth he, 
ei420 Chton. Vilod. st. 762 So soie wepyng hoskede hem 
hamaide to go. 1 1450 Myrc 1176 That thou myjtea ham- 
ward wende, 1474 Caxton Chesse 156 Retom nyng agayn 
homeward. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 20 To drawe 
homewarde towaide detlie. c 1360 A. Scoti Poems 
(S. T. S.) XXV. I Returne the, haiit, hamewart agaiie. 1383 
Stanviiuhst /Eneis n. (Arh.) 67 T'heiice dyd I trudge 
hoamward. 1730 Gray Elegy i, The ploughman home wai d 
plods his weary way, 1784 Cowpur 'Pask i. 322 The maiiiiei 
Bound homeward, and in hope already theie. 

lo. Comb. , as homewai-d-gomg, -veering, -wend- 
htg adjs. Also HoMEWAitD-notiND. 

1813 Byron Giaour a, The homeward-veeilng skilT. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 31 Jan. 2/1 'I’he homcwaid-going teams. 

B, adj. Directed or going homeward; leading 
home. Primarily with such sbs. as march, way ; 
hence of things moving home, 

1566 Deanv Horace, Sat. ii. i. (R.), Wliich in their e.x- 
tieame dayes Will part from lyfe..to goe tlieyr homewaide 
wayes. 1696 Tate & Bkady Ps. cxix. 176 Till I despair to 
find my home-ward way. 1799 Wordsw. Rvik xli, At 
evening in his homeward walk. 1816 J. Wilson City of 
Plague I. i. 133 Upon our homeward voyage. 1817 W. 
Sllwyn Laxu Nisi Prins (ed. 4) II. 937 Surinam, where she 
had taken in her homeward cargo. 

Homeward-boTind, «. [See B ound///, mi] 
Bound homeward ; preparing to go home ; direct- 
ing one’s course homeward. Said csp. of a ship 
returning home from a foreign port. 

1602 Carew Cornwall (i8u) 9 When either outward or 
homeward bound they are checked by an east. . wind. 1702 
Loud. Gciz. No. 3826/3 With 0 homeward-bound Merchant 
Ships. 1832 Maiiryat N. Forster xxiii, The crew . . were 
picked up by .a homeward-bound ves.sel. 

absol. 1887 PnllMallG. 6 July 5/1 Thereisnopiecaution 
taken against outward-bounds meeting homeward-bounds ? 
Plence Ho'meward-ljorfnder colloq,, a home- 
ward-hound vessel. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hh., Homeward-Bounder, a 
ship on her course home. 1897 Daily News 2 June 8/6 
What time the homeward bounders were heading . . for the 
white clhfs of opposite Albion. 

Ho-mewardly, adv. rare. [f. Homeward a. 
-h -LY 2.] In a homeward direction. 

1797 Southey Poetiis, Hannah 13 It was eve When Iiome- 
wardly I went. 

Homewards (huR'mwtjidz), atfo. Forms; see 
Home sh. [OE. hdinweardes, f. hdinweard, with 
adverbial genitive : = OIIG. heinnuaries, Ger. 
heimwdrts : see -wards.] = PIomewaud adv. 

898 O. E. Chron. an, 894 ir 1 Sio o)recu fierd wars ham 
wcardes. 1373 Barbour Bruce vii. 492 Than hamvardis 
busldt he to fair. 1481 Clmrchw.Acc. Yaiton (Soin. Rec. 
Soc.) 114 For custom of y“ hell alt Redclyff hyll, utwardys 
and whomwardys. 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. in. xiii. (R.), 
The Grecians homewards drewe. 1638 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. d) 341 Tis high time to look homewaids, i860 
Tyndall Glac. 1. xv. 102 We., turned our faces homewards, 
Ko'mewort. Herb, 7 -are. [OE. hd 77 i'wyrt, f, 
hd 7 }i Home -t- wyrt Wort.] The house-leek. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 105 Wifi poc adle onred hamrvyit. 
1B84 Miller Plant-71., Se7iipe7‘vwitnt iecior7{7/i,. .Common 
House-leek, ‘ Fuet’, Home-wort. 

Homey, variant of Homy a. 

Homichliu (hp-miklin). Min. [mod. (Breit- 
haupt 1858) f. Gr. bpi-xXr] mist, dimness (in refer- 
ence to the tarnishing of the surface) + -in.] A 
sulphide of copper and iron, akin to Barnhardite, 
1859 ’dml. Sc. Ser. n. XXVIII. 132 Under the 

name Homichliu, Breithaupt has described an ore from 
Plauen. 1863-72 Watts Diet. CJmtt. III. 163. 

Homicidal (hpmissi’dal), a. [f. HoivaoiDE + 
-AL. Late L. had hoinictddlisi\ Of, pertaining to 
or characterized by homicide; tending to or re- 
Eultitrg in homicide ; man-slaying; murderous. (Of 
persons and their acts, or of things personified.) 
Hotnicidal huaiuty, mania: see quot. 1883. 

* 7*5 Pope Odyss, iv. 718 The troop forth-issuing from the 
dark recess, With homicidal rage the king oppress. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. viii.i^g In aspect dread as homicidal Mars. 

Tennyson Prmc. Prol. 219 Some great Princess, six 
feet high, Grand, epic, homicidal. 1831 Longf. in Life 
(1891) II. 225 The firing of those homicidal guns. 1862 
Lvtton y ir. Story II. 8 No unfrequent illusion of homicidal 
maniacs. 1883 A. S. Taylor Prmc, Med. f7irispr. (ed. 3) 
11. SSI Homicidal mania or monomania is commonly de- 
fined to be a state of partial insanity, accompanied by an 
impulse to the perpetration of murder; hence it is some- 
times called impulsive or paroxysmal mania. 

Hence Homioi'dally adv., in a homicidal manner. 
’^3 Datly^ Nov, 4/8 A verdict that the wound 

. . was hoimcidally inflicted was returned. 
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Homicide (bpnnisoid), jAI [a. F. homicide 
(12th c.), ad. 'L.homicTda, f. shortened stem of homo, 
homini-s man + cvedcre, -cTdere to kill: see -cide i.] 
One who kills a human being ; a man-slayer ; in 
earlier use often = mnidercr. 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Samts, Mathou 563 Of dauit, homycyde & 
mister bath. 1421-2 Hoccleve 64 Had I be foi an 

homysede yknowe, or an extorcioner or a lobbowr. 1591 
Shaks. I lien. VI, i. ii. 23 Salisbury is adespeiate Homi- 
cide, He fighteth as one weary of lus life. 1632 Massinger 
& Field Fatal Dmvry v. ii, I have lost a son,. .1 reqiiiie his 
blood Fioin his acemsed homicide. 1791 Cowi'lr Iliad v. 38 
Gore-tainted homicide, town-balteiing Mais ! 1821 Byron 
.Sardan. iv. i. iSo And her, the homicide and husband-killer. 
Jig, 1633 [GLAPruoHNi] f^ady Mother v. i in Biillen 

0. PI. II. 184 O, dispaiie, Giinimc homicide of soules. 

i' b. Self-homicide, a suicide. Ohs. 

1681 Nevile Plato Nediv. 212 So thatfoi the P.aili.ament 
to seek to take fioin him such Authoiity, were to hajelo de 
se, as we Ciill a self-IIomicidc. 

e. attrib. Man-killing, homicidal. 

1382 WvcLir ytcA iii. 14 5 e..a\iden a man liomcside, or 
maiisleer, for to be 3ouun to 3011. 1796 Burke Regie. Pence 

1. Wks. VIII. 119 This leqicide and homicide Goveinineiit. 
1825 T. Jcrri-RSON Aiitobiog. Wks. 1859 I. 94 Their unholy 
and homicide alliance. 

Ho’iuicide, eb.‘^ [.a. F. homicide (i 2U1 c.), ad. 
L. homicldinfit : see piec. and -oide 2,] Tlie action, 
by a human being, of killing a human being. 

Ill A«7e<, usually classed as jusHfiahie, CACusable, or 
felonious. ’Justifiable Jiomhide, the killing of a man in 
obedience to law, or by unavoid.ible necessity, or foi the 
prevention of an atiocious ciime. Excusable homkidc, 
lioinicido committed by misadventure, also in cases of self- 
defence, whet e the assailant did not 01 ignially intend imiidei , 
rape, or lobheiy: but the distinction between jnstifiahle 
and e.vciisable homicideismeielyverb.il in modem ICng. law. 
Felonious homicide comp\nhiin<i'i the wilful killing of a man 
through malice afoiethoiight (muidei); the iiiilawfiil kill- 
ing of a man without sucli malice, eilhei in a sudilcn heat, 
or involuntaiily while cominitling an" unlawful action not 
amounting to felony (manslaughter, in Scots Law called 
culpable homicide)', also, the destroying of one’s own life, 
sclf-mnider, suicide. The degrees of culpable homicide li.ai e 
been defined by statute in divets colonial and Ameiican 
juiisdictions, as patt of a systematic ciiminal code or othei- 
wise. See Manslaughter, Murder. 

_ c 1386 Chaucer Petrs. T. p 498 Another homycide is that 
is doon fot necessitee as whan 0 man sleeth another in his 
dcfeiidaunt. 1484 Caxton Fables Alfoiice (1889) 1 'This 
man dyd not the homycyclc. _eis6o A, .Scott Poems 
(S. 'f. S.) xx.xvl. 58 I.ord God, delluer me, and gyd Fiome 
sclicddiiig blude, and homicyd. <11612 Donne BtaflawTO? 
(1644) 9° h [.‘luictdo] is not onely Homicide, but Murder. 
1769 Dlackstone Comm. IV. 179 In some cases homicide is 
justifiable, rather by the peimission, than hy the .absohito 
cominaiid of the law. 1809-ro Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 
[He] is acquitted of mui dei -the act was manslatightei only, 
01 it was justifiable homicide. 1856 Kmerson Eiig. 'IVniis, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 26 These Noisenren aie excellent 
persons in the main .. But they have a singular turn for 
homicide. 

fb. self-murder, suicide. Qbs. 

a 1612 Donne BiadavaTo? (1644) 26 Of such condition is 
this Self-Homicide. 1630 Vtnd. Hammond's Addr. § 32. 
12 Self-homicide is evill, and forbidden hy God. 
Ho'micide, V. (Also pa.pple. in 5 homycied.) 
[f. Homicide ti-ans. To kill or murder. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. lxxxi. v, That place . . Wher that 
gyaunt and she were homycied. *858 Carlyle Fi-edk. Gt. 
11. xl. Her ancestor was Husband to an Aunt of that homi- 
cided Duke. 

Hoiuicidial (h^misi’dial), a. rare. [f. ns 
next 4 - -AL.] = Homicidal. 

1808 Helen St, Victor Ruins Rigonda III. 168 The 
wretched end of her homicidial father. 

Honiicidious (hpmisi’dias), a. 7 -are. [f. L. 
homicTdi-um Homicide j ^.2 -f -ous.] = Homicidal. 

^ 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 407 An inliumane and homicid- 
iousPope. _i68g Def. Liberty agst. Tyrants itiz The Cruel 
and HomocldiousDirectoi Sand Appointers of these Bloody 
Sports. t8o8_ J. Barlow Coliemb. iii. 583 Diead Zamor 
leads the homicidious tialn. 

t Homicidy, -ie. Obs. [ad. L, homicTdi-nm 
Homicide jiJ. 2 ] = Homicide jA 2 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. tr 490 (Hail. MS.) Vnderstonde 
wel bat homicidie jiat is man-slaughter is in diners wise. 
1440 J. Shirley Detlie K. fames (1818) 20 This abliomin- 
able. .homycidie, and false treason of this cruell murdur. 

. Hoiuiculture (hp’mik»ltiu.i). Erron. homo-, 
[f. L. homo, homiint)- man -k Culture.] The 
physical cultivation or development of mankind. 

1^6 ALei'deeti Free Press 4 Sept. 4/3 All honour theiefore 
i?. Campbell for grapphng so boldly at the 
British Association with the question of ‘ Homi-Culture '. 
18^ Piib. OJiinon 29 Sept., Marriages . . made on bases 
whichi if uot those that^the laws of honiiculture ■would lay 
down, are at least not diametrically opposed to them, 

Homiform, erroneous f. Hominiporm. 
110111116116 (hp'milft). [ad. Gr, opUKrirris dis- 
ciple, scholar, f. ofuRieiv to hold converse with, to 
attend the lectures of.] A preacher, a Homilist. 

1873 Presbyt. Quarterly Jan. 120 (Cent.) The pulpit wants 
above all else enthusiastic homiletes. 1891 J. H. Tiiaveu 
in Class, Rev. V, 22/1 After all it holds true that the pro- 
vince of the exegete is distinct from that of the homilete. 

Homiletic (hpmile-tik), a. and sb. Also 7 
homilitick. [ad. Gr, dfi[\. 7 }TiK 6 s affable, con- 
versable, f. vbl. adj. of o/iTKeeiv to consort 

with, hold converse with, f, tjxTXos assembled 
crowd, throng. Cf. F. homiletique.l 


A. adj. Of the nature of or characteristic of a 
homily ; by way of a homily. Homiletic divinity 
or theology =■ Ilomilctics : see B. i. 

1644 Sii/ Ii. DERiNG/keyi. Sac7\ C iv, rolcnihk nnd Hoiiii- 
litick Divinity. 1846 Tin nc it Mnnc. xxv. (1S62) 4 Many 
admiiable homiletic .applications of this iiortioii of the hisloi y 
have been made. 1884 1 ). Wxsmwi^r. Rensjs Hist. Canon . 
v. 76 The homiletic use of the apostles’ writings. 

B. sb. usually in ]) 1 . Plomiletics [see -IC'H, and 
cf. Gr. i] buiX-qTiicT] the ait of conversation ; also 
Ger. homilctikl. 

1 . Tlie art of preaching ; sacical ihotoiic. 

1830 Pu.si Y Ilistim. Kill]. 11 . 126 If .. the teaching of 
Homiletic vveie confined 10 the multiphc.ition of methods 
for laying out a discouisc [etc.]. 1846 Woin'islin c iies 

Brit. Cr-it. for Ilomiletiis, 1838 Sat. Rt:’.\. all'./i We 
piorced to ati aiinlysis of this leinaikable 'pciinieii _tif 
Christian liomiletiLs. 1863 D. P. Kiinii u {title) 'J'le.itise 
on Iloiiuletics, Designed to illustiate the tiiieTlieoiy .mil 
Piactice of Preaching the Gospel. 1882 3 .Sciivli Emvit. 
Relig. N7io7vt. 1013 His [Hypeiius’] woik De Foriiiandis 
Coiiiioiiilms .‘iairis .. clistingtiishes him .. as the founder of 
the science of homiletics. 

Q,. pi. Homiletical works ; homilies. 7 ‘arc. 

1830 Carlyle Inittei'-d. Pamph. vii. (1872) 221 Rctuling 
its liturgies, homiletics, and excellent old moial lioiii-huciks. 

Homile’tical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

’|- 1 . Of or pcitaining to familiar inteicoiir.se or 
discourse; convctsahle, sociable. Ohs, 

1668 VIii.KMi'-, Real Char. n. viii. -.‘oCi Conveisations, ni tlu' 
right Demeanour of our selves lonsideied as Membets of 
Koi ic'ty, in oiir converse with otlieis; tbe due m.iiKq'iug of 
the common Affaiis and Businesses of life..'Tliese ;ue imu- 
inoiily called Ilomiletictd Vei tues. 1687 A 1 11 luniitY Lut/u r 
(R.), His virtues aetive chiefly and hiniiiletieal : not tho c 
la/y sullen ones of the cloistei. 1691 Norris /’A< n (. D/\, . 
p" To yield some eomplianee anti confoimity with the 
Hnniouis and Dispositions of those with whom we Coii- 
veise; foi this is anecessaiy patl of Iloinilitltitl Witlie. 

2 . = IIOMILETJU iT. 

1838-9 Hai lam Hist. Ul. IV. iv. iv. § 7. 133 A less lioini- 
letic.d futin, and a coniiiaiative absence of St iiptui.il (limt.i- 
lion, aie tbe Lhief distinetions. 1849 Sir J. Sii I'lii n lal, 
L’log. (1850) II. 74 Whilliekl’s boiniletioal l.ibotits, diliiii,' 
each of lus next live nnd thiityyeais. 

Hence Homile’tically adv., after the manner tif 
a homily or seimon. 

1867 Di UESCii Talmud ‘in Q, Rev. Oct. 427 Tho’ it might 
he explained hoinileLieally or otlieiwise in innumeiable 
new w.'tys. 

i'Homrlian. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. o/uXialiomily 

-I- -an.] = Homilist. 

.. <r 1641 Br. Mount AGU Acts .J- Mon. (16)2) 509 Hiiqiolytus 
and other Tlomiliaiis, 

Homiliary (hpinidiuii). [ad. med.I.. homl- 
Udiiwit, homilidri-ns {lihei-), f. homilia IIuMti.y; 
see -ARY.] A collection of homilies or sermons tti 
he used in Church-service; a hook of homilies. 

18.H S. k. Maitland Dw/iNgcj 64 note, I cannot help 
thinking that the Codex might/e that service-book which 
was then more properly and strictly, and commonly too, (if 
not exclusively) called a Homiliary. 1882-3 Sen AVr Riuyi 1. 
Relig. Knowl. Ill, 1733 A kind of homiliary.. destined to 
he used at tlie celehiatton of the respective .saints’ days. 

Homilist (hp-milisl). [f. Homily -t- -iht.] 
One who writes or delivers homilies, or Iioitatoij 
sennons ; a preacher. 

1616 Beaum. & Fr,. Scoriif. Lady iv. i, To this good homi- 
list I have been ever btuhhorn, which God foi give me fur 
and mend my manners. 1642 IIaels Schism 7 What if the 
Homilist have Pleached, or deliveied any Doctiine, of the 
Truth of which we ate not well peisw.aded? 1849 Rock 
Ch. of Fathci's 1 . i. 22 We have the testimony of the homi- 
list ZEIfric. 1882 Farrar in Coiitemp, Rev. XLIl. 819 
Among the classic homilists of the English Cliuicli. 

lieace Homili’stical a., characteristic of a homi- 
list. 

1639 Gaudcn Tears Ch. Eng. 621 Armed .. onely for the 
pleaching or Homilisticall flourishes of a Pulpit. 

Homilite (hpunibit). Milt. [f. Gr. byXKia asso- 
ciation, bfiiKeav to be in company H- -rx’E.] A 
borosilicate of iron and c.alcmm, allied to datolite, 
1881 Watts' Diet. Cheut. VIII. 1038 Homilite, a mineral 
occurring, together with erdmannite and mclinophane, at 
Stockoe near Bievig in Norway, 

• Homilize (h^-milaiz), v. [f. Homily - k -izr.] 
iittr. T 0 discourse, to preach, sermonize. (lu quot, 
1857 perh. trans. To preach to.) 

*624 Bp. Mountagu Inimed. Jlddresse 169 Basil .. excelled 
in that popular kind of Homilwing. <11662 Heylin Laud 
(1668) _9_ Not cloying them with continual Preaching, or 
Horailizing. 1683 Q, U. Parish Ch. no Conventicles 21 
Must the Parochial Ministers be hound to preach or homili/e 
every Holy-Day ? 1837 F'rnsei-'s Mag, LVI. 496 The stones 
at our feet can liorailiYe and humanize us. 

Homill, obs. Sc. f. Hummel. 

Homily (li/mili). Forms: 4-6 omelie, -y(e, 
5 homilye, 6 omylie, omilie, 6-7 homely, 6- 
homily. [a. F. omclie (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. homdlie, ad. eccl, L. hoitnlia, a. Gr. o/tlRia 
intercourse, converse, discouise, (eccl.) sermon, 
homily, f. 'bfiCRos crowd, throng, f. uixov together 4- 
tAy crowd, band, troop.] 

A religious discourse addressed to a congregation ; 
a sermon; esp. a practical discourse with a view 
to the spiritual edification of the hearers, rather 
than for the development of a doctrine or theme : 
see quot. 1883. In the Church of England spec. 
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applied to the discouises contained in tlie Books of 
lloniilies published in 1547 and 1563 for use in 
palish cluuches. 

c 1386 CiiAUCi n Pais. T. p 1014 Of . . Omclies and moia- 
liteu and ofdcuociun. s'igoPiowuRCouJ'. II, igi Giegoiicupon 
his Oiiiclie Ayein LhesloiUhe of pielacie Coinpleignetli him. 
c 1440 Gesta Row, ix. 25 (Add. MS.) Seynte Austyn seitlie 
ill an Omelie. 1534 Mom. On ihc Passion Wks. 1307/1 The 
oniely or lectuie vpon ihe seconde chapilei. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Jik. Com. Ptaycr, Comntun. Rubdc, After die Credo ended, 
■sliall folowc the Sermon or Homely, or some poicion of one 
of Llic Homelyes, as dici .shalbe heiafter deuided 1562 

I I omiUcs XhuL (1859) 4 ('Ihc Queen] lialh. . caused a Book 
Ilf Ilomilies, which heretofote was set forth by her most 
loving bi other, .to be piinted anew. 1649 Jnit. Taylou Gt. 
Rxcnip. 1. Ad § 8. IIS I'l'e good example of the Preacher 
is ahvayes the most pievalling Homily; his life is his best 
Seimon. 1844 (titlo) The Homilies of the Anglo-Saxon 
Chuicli. I’.'ut I. The Homilies of Adfric. 1883 SciiAii 
Kncycl. Rdig. Kmnul. 1611 In the Western Chuich the 
teinis ' seiinon ’ and ‘ homily ' wLie at fust used intercliange- 
.ilily ; hut in time each came to designate a special kind of 
discourse. The seunon was a discoui sc developing a delinite 
theme .. 'I'hc homily puisued the analytical method, and 
exiiuunded a paiagiaph oi_ verse of Sciipture. 1886 Ham. 
C AINU Son oj IT agar ii. xvi. The sei vice was soon done, and 
then the paison delivered a homily. 

b. tmnsf. A SCI ions admonition, exhortation or 
counsel ; a lecture ; a tedious moializing discoui so. 

x6ooSitAKS. H. V. nr. ii. 164 0 most gentle Inpiter, what 
tedious homilie of I.oue haue you wearied your paiishioners 
withall. 1824 W. luviNG 7 '. Trav. I. 252 Theie are homi- 
lies in natuie’s woiks lyorth all the wisdom of the schools. 
1838 Jamls Robber vi, I vow and protest you have read 
them a homily as fail as any in the book. 1848 LvnoM 

I I mold v. i, Kdith, aftei a long homily fiom the King, le- 
turned to Hilda. 

Honiinal (Iipuninal), a. [a. F. hominal, f. L. 
homo, honiin-cm, man: sec -al.] Of or relating 
to man (in Natural llistoiyl ; liunian. 

1861 Hulmi! tr. Moquin-Tandon i. vi. 35 Voltaire seems 
to have been the fust who looked upon Man as constituting 
a separate kingdom. .Most nattualists and ethnologists of 
the pieseiU day have adopted this moial, human, 01 horninal 
kingdom. .Amongst living beings, or in the organic woild, 
theie are therefore thiee kingdoms; the vegetable, the 
animal, and the horninal. 1892 Daily News 14 Jan. 5/3 
The most remarkable studies of M. Quatiefages were on 
niaiine animals and on the human or ‘liuminal’ kingdom. 

i" Homine'ity. Obs. [f. L. homo, homin-em, 
man, after deity The essential quality of man- 
kind ; tliat which constitutes man. 

idS9 Stanley Hisi, Philos, xi. (1701) 448/1 Many Indi- 
vidual Men ate such by participation of the Idma of Man, 
(as if we should say Homineity). Ibid. 449/1. 

Hominess : see under Homy a. 

Homing' (hJu’mir)), vhl. sb, [f. Home a.] 

1 1 . Naut. (with in') The curving inwards of the 
sides of a vessel above its extreme breadth ; ‘ fall- 
ing’ or 'tumbling home Ohs. 

i6z2 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea (1847) 220 This race build- 
ing, first came in by oveimuch homing in of our shippes. 

2 . The action of going home ; return home; the 
faculty possessed by animals of returning home from 
a distance. Also attrih. esp. in reference to pigeons. 

1765 Treat. Dam. Pigeons 88 Wiien they come to be 
trained for the homing pait. 1875 Live Stock Jrnl. 16 Api . 
35/2, I have always admired the homing faculty in the 
pigeon. 1886 E. S. Starr in Century Mag. XXXII. 375 
The much discussed question of the homing of the pigeon, 
or, as the French term it, orientation. 1894 A. Morrison 
Mean Streets 249 At his regular homing-time he appealed." 

Homing, ppl^ ti. [f. Home v, -i- That 

goes home; spec, applied to pigeons that are 
trained to fly home from a distance. 

1862 Huxley Lect. Wrhg. Men 105 The so called ‘homing’ 
biids having enoimous Hying poweis. 1886 Daily 'lei. 
7 Sept., Nowadays, the ‘ homing pigeon ’ . . is so much better 
understood than of yoie that no other agency than 
electricity would he capable of outstripping him. 

Hominid (hp’minid). [ad. mod.L. Hominid-se, 
a family of mammals represented by the single 
genus Homo (man), f. L. homo, homin-em, man : 
see -0J. Cf. F. pi. Iiommides,'] A member of the 
Hominidsa (see above) ; a man, zoologically con- 
sidered. 1889 in Cent. Diet. 

•\ Ho'minifonm, a. Obs. [f. L. homin-em 
man -b -form.] Of human shape. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 673 Monstrous shapes . . 
mixtly Boviform and Hominiform. 

Hominify (hfi-minifai), V. [f. as prec. -b -ey.] 
trans. To make a man of ; to render hitman. 

IS 79 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie ^ Soule i. xli. 91 Damnably 
teaching, that they in God are Deified, and God in them 
Hominified. 1633 T. Adams R.-ep. 2 Peter i. 16 Mankind 
had not been redeemed, unless the Word of God had been 
hominified. 1890 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y) II. 380/3 A 
V ork of the celebrated historian Abulfazl being, thus, homi- 
nified and accorded loyal rank. 

Hominine (hp-minain), a. [f. L. homm-em 
man -b -INE. Cf. asinine^ Of or belonging to 
man zoologically ; of the human species. 

1883 American V. 204 If the footprints are leally those of 
a hominine species. Ibid. 267 The most distinctively simian, 
and consequently least hominine, characteiistic. 

Ho^Wlinise’Ction. rare. [f. L. homin-em 
man -b Section.] Human anatomy. 

1888 Coucs in Auk V. 105 If the author is correct in 
identifying the muscle . . with the myon of that name in 
hominisection. 


Hoininivorous (hiimini-voias), a. [f. L. ho- 
niin-cm man -b -vor-us devouring b -ou.s.] Devuur- 
ing or feeding upon human beings. 

1859-63 Wood Illnstr. Nat. Hist, (1876) 224 Tliere aie 
maii-ealers among the Hymnas, and these hominivoious 
animals are greatly dieaded. i86i Holme ti. Moquiti- 
Tandon ii. iv. i. 237 The Hominivoious fly .. inhabits 
Cayenne. 1868 P. M. Duncan tr. Figuier's Insect IVorld 
ii. 72 Let us..obseive that this hominivoious fly is not, pro- 
pel ly speaking, a parasite of man. 

Hominy (bfcmini). Forms : 7 homiui, hom- 
miney, omine, 7-8 homine, 7-9 ]iom(m)on(e)y, 
8 fiommauy, -iuy, 8- hominy, [Of Ameiican 
Indian oiigin : see the early quots. 

The actual origin seems unsettled. J. II. Trumbull, in 
Note to Roger Williams’s ATy into Lang, of Amcrica{\b\-^, 
Narragan'-ett Club ed., 1866, has ‘Afipimt[nneonasltPpaxc\\e.d 
cotu". Fiom apluin, apiodon,“\\& bakes 01 loasts ”, and 
min pi. minnccish, “ fi uit, giain, heny ”. In this and other 
compoundb of minttcash we discovei the origin of the much- 
coiniptcd modern name hominy’. But see a different sug- 
gestion in Trans. American Philol. Assoc. 1872.] 

Maize or Indian coin hulled and ground more or 
less coarsely and prepared for food by being boiled 
with water or milk. 

1629 Gait. Swint Contn. Hist. Virginia (16^0) 43 Their 
seivaiUs commonly feed upon Milke I-Ioniini, which is 
hiiii/ed Indian come pounded, and boiled tliicke, and niiJke 
foi the sauce. 1634 Rclat. Ld. Baltimore's Plantat. (1865) 
17 Their oidinaiy diet is Poane and Omine, both made of 
Come. 1672 JossELYN Nc 7 u Eng. Rarities loi They beat 
the corn in a inorlar and sift the flower out of it : the re- 
maiiidei they call Homminey. 1683 Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 
306 Theii diet is maize . . sometimes beaten and boiled with 
water, which they call homine. 1699 J. Dickcnson Jinl. 
Trav. 70 Our chief Dyet was Hommoney. 1751 J. Bahiuam 
Ohserv. Trav. Pcnnsylv. etc. 60 Kettles of Indian corn 
soop, or thin homony- 177* Smoi L nTr////z'i///. Cl. 10 June 
Let. i. Our entertainer .. made him own that a plate of 
hominy was the best lice-pudding he had ever eat. 1827 
J. F. Cooper Prairie I. ii. 30 The delicious hommony pre- 
pat ed by his skilful, .spouse. 1836 Wiiiiticr Mogg Migone 
I. 326 Or olfeiing up, at eve, to thee. Thy birchen dish of 
hominy. 

b. atlrib. and Comb. 

1687 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 159 At all Hours 
of the Night, whenever they awake, they go to the Hominy- 
pot. 1775 Adair Amcr. hid. 407 The second soit is yellow 
and flinty, which they call ‘ hommqny-corn 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mcch., IIominy-inill,a. machine in which shelled corn 
is subjected to a grating or beating action which removes 
the cuticle and the germ. 

Hontish. (hdiTmiJ), a. Also homeish. [f. 

Home ji.i-b-isii,] 

f 1 . Belonging to or suited for home ; domestic. 
1561 Hoi.lybush {fitle') A most Excellent and Perfecle 
Homish Apothecaiye ; or Homely Physick Booke. 1577 
Dee Gen. ^ rare Mem. 10 Norhomish Subject, or waueiing 
vassal .. durst . .privily muster to Rebellion. 

2 . Resembling or suggestive of home; homelike. 
1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jotirn. France I. 327 The gardens have 
a liomeish and Bath-like look. 1838 Prescott in Ticknor 
Life (1864) 114 The complexion of Anna’s sentiments looked 
latlier homeish. 

Hence Ho'misliness, homish quality. 

1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 15 [Pictures] add a 
‘ hoineishiiess ’ to the rooms. 18S9 Spectator 14 Sejit., As 
for the squalor of the streets, tlicy cease in a short lime to 
peicelve it, or even derive fiom it a sense of hoinishness. 
Hommaek, var. FIummocic. Homraage, obs. 
f. Homage. Hommany, -iay, etc., var. Hom- 
iny. Homine, obs. f. Ham. Hommel, obs. f. 
Humble, Hummel. 

II Homo (h^u'mi?). The Latin word for mati. 
a. From its use in Latin woiks on logic, frequently 
employed, in quasi-Iogical or scholastic language, 
in the sense * human being b. Zool. The genus 
of which Man is the single species, having many 
geogiaphical races and varieties. 

1596 SiiAKS. I Hen. IV,ii.i. 104 Homo is a common name 
to all men. 1649 Moderate Intelligencer No. 213. 10 F ij b 
(Slanf.), You have made the word Malignant of that latitude, 
that it almost comprehends all, that is a homo, a 1843 
SouiiiEY Comm.-pl. Bk. (1849) IV. 419 One of these homo’s 
had 800 head of game in his larder. 1861 Thackeray 
Philip Wks. 18S7 I. v. 155 But, being homo, and liable to 
err. 1886 Besant Chtldr. Gibeon 11. hi, 1 . 285 A Homo in 
the abstract, male or female. 

Homo-, before a vowel hom-, combining form 
of Gr. d/tds same ; a formative of many scientific 
and other terms, often in opposition to hetero-. 
The more important of these, with their deriva- 
tives, will be found in their alphabetical places ; 
others, of less importance or frequency, follow here, 
Tlie pronunciation of the first syllable, with primary or 
secondary stress, varies; etymologically the 0 is short (o) 
and is so usually pronounced by scholars Jcf. Holo-) ; but 
popularly it is often (e“) ; when stressless it is 0 (though some 
make it g). ^ ^ 

Komacanth (bp’raakrenp) a. Ichth. [Gr. axavOa 
thorn, spine], having the spines of the dorsal and 
anal fins symmetrical ; opp. to heteracantli. Ho- 
luatomic (hiimatg'mik) a,, consisting of like 
atoms ; opp. to heteratomic. Homaxonial (-rek- 
sJu’nial), Homaxonic (-reksp'nik) adjs,, in Mor- 
phology, having all the axes equal. Homobaric 
(-bseTik) a. [Gr. iSapos weight], of uniform weight. 
Hoixioblastic (bpmtJblte’stik) a. Biol. [Gr. fiKaaros 


geim], arising from cells of the same kind; opp. 
to heterobias tic. Homobrancliiate (-br£e’qki<;t) a. 
Zool. [Gr. /Spdyxia gills], having gills of uniform 
structure : applied to decapod crustaceans ; opp. 
to heterobranchiate. Homocarpons (-kaupas) a. 
Bot. [Gr. icapirus fruit], applied to composite plants 
in which all the fruits arising from a flower-head 
are alike ; opp. to heterocar pans. Hoinocateg'oric 
(hf? mr^ikmti'gp’rik) a . [see Categoric], belonging 
to the same categoiy. Hoinocliiral (hpmokoifial) 
a. [Gr. yelp hand], of identical form and turned in 
the same direction, as two right or two left hands ; 
opp. to heterochinil ; hence Homoclii’rally adv. 
•j* Homochre’sions (eiron. -cresious) a. Obs. [Gr. 
XPVfi-s use], relating to the same commodity or 
use ; opp. to hcterochresious. Homocliromic 
(-knJu’mik), -cliromons (-krJirmas) adjs. [Gr. 
XpSjua colour], of the same colour, as the floiets 
of most ComposiiR. ; opp. to helerochromous ; see 
also quot. 1876. Hoinoclironoiis (homp-kid'nas) 
a. [Gr. time], occurring at the same time, 

or at corresponding times (cf. IIeteuochrohous). 
Homodeniic (-de’mik) a. [Gr. SiJpoypeojjle, tribe] 
= homophyUc. Homoderniatous (-douinatos'), 
-clernious (-da’Jmas) adjs. Zool. [Gr, hkppa skin], 
having the skin or integument of uniform structure, 
as ceilain serpents ; opp. to heterodermatotts. 
Hoinode-rmic Biol, [as pi ec.], derived from, 
or relating to derivation from, the same primary 
blastoderm (endoderm, mesoderm, or ectoderm) 
of the embryo. Homodyiiamous (h^mirdi’- 
namos) a. Comp. Anaf. [Gr. dvvafits power, 
force], having the same force or value; applied 
(after Gegenbaur) to parts serially homologous ; 
so Koniodyuamy (-dimami), the condition of 
being hornodynamons. Homogaiigliate (-gm'r)- 
gliA) a. Zool., having the ganglia of the nervous 
system symmetrically arianged, as in the Articu- 
lata ; opp. to heterogangliate. Homoglot (hp’- 
m^iglpl) a. [Gil -ykaiTros -tongued ; cf. polyglot], 
having the same language. Homohe'dral a. [Gr. 
iSpa seat, base], (properly) having like or corre- 
sponding faces ; but used by Miller as = Holo- 
HEDBAL, Honiomaloris (htrmp’malos) a. Bot. [Gr. 
bptaXos even, level], applied to leaves or blanches 
(esp. of mosses) which turn in the same direction : 
ojip. to heteromalons. Komo'meral, -o-merous 
adjs. [Gr. pe'pospart], having like or corresponding 
pails {Cent. Diet.). Homome'trical a., in the 
same metre; hence Homome’trically Ho* 

monenieous (-nf’mzos) a. Bot. [Gr. vrifxa thread, 
filament], applied (after Fries) to algse and fungi 
in which the filaments in germination produce 
a homogeneous body ; opp. to heteronemeous 
(Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). Homo-organ A’zV/. 
= tIoMOPLAST z. Homopathy (htimp-pal'i) [Gr. 
dptovdOeia, f. mPos suffering], sameness of feeling, 
sympathy (cf. FIeteropathy). Homoperio-dic 
a., agreeing in having the same periods. Homo- 
petalous (-pe’tabs) a, Bot., having the petals 
alike; opp. \.o heteropetalous Qf-scym Ho- 

mophyadic (-faiire'dilc) a. Bot. [late Gr. (pvas, 
(JivaB- shoot, sucker], producing only one kind of 
stem, as some species of EqtiiseUim', opp. to 
heterophyadic. Homophylic (-fi.’lik) a. Biol. [cf. 
Gr. dpotpvKos of the same race or stock], belonging 
to the same race ; relating to homophyly. Homo- 
phyllous (hfJmtifi’las) a. Bot. [Gr. leaf], 

‘having leaves or leaflets all alike ’ (Mayne 1854) ; 
opp. to hete? ophyllotis. Homophyly (h£7m^^-fili) 
[Gr. ofiofvXia] , the condition of being of the same 
race. Homopolar (-pou- 1 ^), -polio (-p^j’lik) adjs., 
having equal poles, as in the figures called Stau- 
raxonia homopola (1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI, 844); 
opp. to heteropolar. Homoproral (-piooTal) a. 
Zool. [L. prora prow], having equal or similar 
proTEC, as a pterocymba in sponges ; opp. to hete- 
7 -oproral. Homo’rgan Biol. — homo- 07 'gan. Ho- 
morga’nio a. in Botany, ‘ having the same, or a 
uniform, oiganization ; applied to plants ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lexl) ; in. Phonetics, produced by the same 
vocal organ. Homoseismal (-soi’zmal) a. and 
sb., Homosei’smic a. [Gr. aeicrybs earthquake], 
proposed substitutes for Coseismal, Coseismio. 
Homosporous (hainp’sporas) a, Bot. [Gr. enropos 
seed], producing only one kind of spores ; opp. to 
heterosporous. Komostaural (-stg-ral) a. [Gr. 
aravpos cross], having a regular polygon as the 
base of the pyramid ; said of a homopolar stau- 
raxonial figure; o’pp. to heterostanral. Homo- 
systemic (-siste-mik) a., belonging to the same 
system. Homotatic (-tm’tik) a. Dynamics [Gr. 
rarbs vbl. adj. of re'iveti/ to stretch; rdais stretch- 
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ing, tension], ‘ perLaining to a homogeneous 
stress’ {Cmt. Diet.). Homoteleutic (-ini^’lilc) 
a. [cf. HoMOiOTJiiLEUTic], having the same ending. 
Homothermous (-paMinas) a. Biol. [Gr. 6fpiJ.6s 
hot], having a uniform tempeialure, which does 
not vary with that of the surroundings, as warm- 
blooded animals ; 0pp. to heierothennal. Hoaio- 
thetic (-Jje-tik) a, Geom. [Gr. OeriKos, f. riOtvai 
to place], similar and similarly placed ; also ex- 
tended to any figures in homology with reference to 
the line at infinity as axis of homology, t Honio- 
ti'mons a. 0!>s. [Gr. otxorlfios, f, rlfiij honour], 
held in equal honour. Homotonoiis (homplonss) 
a. [Gr. TWOS’ tone], having the same tone or 
sound ; hence Hoiumtonously adv. ; so Homo’- 
tony, sameness of tone. Homotopic (-tp’pik) a. 
[Gr. TOTToy place], relating to the same place or 
part, or corresponding places or parts. 

1880 Gunther Fishes If in the clepressed po.sition the 
spines cover one another completely, their points lying in 
the same line, the fish is called *horaacanth. 1883 P. Genons 
ill Encycl. Brit. XVI. 845/1 Questions of .symmetry, for 
which Haeckel’s nomenclature of "^homaxonial, homoj>olic, 
etc. is distinctly prefeiable. 1883 JL. R. LANKKSTnt Ihid. 
XIX. 849/2 A spherical (*homaxoiiic). .perforated shell of 
membranous consistence, a 1889 N. K. Herald (Worcester 
Suppl.), A *homobaric cargo. 1888 *HomohIastic fsee 
heterohlasiic s.v. Hetero-J. 1834 Mayne ExJios. Lex, s v. 
n o!/iohranchiatus, Crustacea, including such as have gills 
pyrnamidal and composed of layers piled one upon anothei : 
^homobranchiate. I6id., HomocaiFus, .. ^homocarpous. 
1866 J'reas. Bof., Hoimcar/'ous, having all_ the fruits of a 
llovvei-head exactly alike. 1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 845/x Whether two organisms . . aie of the same cate- 
gory of individuality — are *homocategoric. 1879 *Homo- 
ch iral [see heterochira.1 s.v. Hetero-]. 1889 Sir W. T homson 
Hath. c 5 ' Pliys. Papers (i8go) III. 410 note, Two men of 
exactly equal and similar external figures would be. .*homo- 
chir.ally similar ifeachholds out his right hand, oreachhisleft. 
1893 — in Academy (1894) i Septysp/oTwoequal andsimilar 
light-hands are homochirally similar. i6iz Sturtevant 
Metallica (1834) 70 ’^Homocresious inuentious ate such 
■which produce, .emporeuticall workes for the same use. So 
ahorse-milne,awater-milne, a wind-mil neaie Homociesiou.s, 
because they all grinde flower. 1876 tr. Haeckel's Hist. 
Creal. I. xi. 263 Darwin’s ^homochiomic selection of animals, 
or the so-called ‘ sympathetic selection of colours 1842 
Brande A«'. etc., */y<»«oc/iT£);w«s. 1830 Hooker & 
Arnott Brit, Flora (ed. 6) igg Tanaceitmi. Heads discoid, 
bomochromous. ts. Haeckels Hist. Creat. I. 217 The 
law of contempoianeous or *bomochionous_ transmission, 
■which Darwin calls the law of * transmission in correspond- 
ing periods of life ’. 1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 
845/1 The parts and units thus lecognizecl hy ontogenetic 
research, respectively or successively homodermic, homo- 
■systemic, and ’’'homodemic, may . . be termed . . either 
‘specially homologous’, ‘homogenous’, ‘ homophylic ’, or 
‘ homogenetic ’ in the language of phylogenetic theory, 
1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Homodermatous. 1883 *Homo- 
derraic [see homoclemic\. x886 Vines in Encycl. Brit, XX. 
421/1 This correspondence, which is of high, .importance in 
determining homologies, may ha termed homodermic. 1886 
Syd. Soc, Lex,, * H oniodermons, . . applied to those snakes 
which have the scales equal in size over the body. 1878 
Beil Gegenhaud s Comp, Anat. 413 They appear to be 
*homody_nainous organs, which gradually get to vary greatly 
in form, in correlation with their great variety of function. 
Ibid. 446 Nerves .. homodynamous with the spinal nerves. 
Ibid. 64 *Homodynainy .. subsists between parts of the body 
■whjch are affected by a general morphological phtEnometion 
serially expressed in the organism. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. A iiat. 
I. 245/1 This ^homo-gangliate disposition of the nervous 
•system. 1841-71 T. R‘. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4I 291 
The jointed leg.s developed in more highly organized forms 
of homogangliate beings. 1839 Life E. Henderson 123 The 
inhabitants of Scania and those of Zealand may have been 
*homoglot. 1877 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. (ed. 61 1. § 82. 
143 *Hom6hedral or Ilolohedral forms, are those which . . 
possess the highest degree of symmetry of which the system 
admits, 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Homomallus,, .*homo- 
mallous. 1864 Webster, Homomalons. 1881 West in 
Jml. Bot, X. No. 220. 113 In Thnmia anstriaca . . they 
[the leaves] seem to have a homomallons tendency. 1834 
Mavne Expos, Lex., Hotnomeris, ,, those in which the 
rings of the body are like each other : ^homomerous. 1877 
C, B. Cayley {title) The Iliad of Homer, *Homometrically 
translated. 1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit, XVI. 842,4 
The idorgan . . is. .defined as a morphological unit consisting 
of two or more plastids, which does not possess the positive 
character of the person or stock. These are distinguished 
into homoplasts or Vioiiw-orgaits and alloplasts or alloe- 
organs.^ 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. v. 826 "I’liat Si/ford- 
061,0, or OnoirdBeia, That Sympathy, or ■*'Hiomopathy, which 
IS in all Animals . , It being One and the Same thing in 
them, which Perceives Pain, in the most distant Extremities 
of the Body, .and which moves one Part to succour and re- 
lieve another labouring under it. 1893 Forsyth Th. Fnnc~ 
lions § 116, 224 Two functions which are doubly-periodic 
m the same period [Note. Such functions will be called 
homopenodic]. Ibid. 226 Homoperiodic functions of 
the same class are equivalent to one another if they 
have the same infinities. i88g Bennett & Murray 
Cryptog. Bot. 113 The classification of the species into two 
distinct groups of ‘ *homophyadic ’ and ‘ heterophyadic ’ is 
not a natural one. 1883 *Homophylic [see komodemic). 
1883 P. Geddes in Encycl. Brit, XVI. 845/1 Haeckel pro- 
posed to term Hiomophyly the truly phylogenetic homology 
in opposition to Iwmomorphy, to which genealogic basis is 
■wanting. tBQs^Homopolic J^see homaxonlal]. i887*Hom0' 
proral [see heteroprorals.y. Hetero-]. 1834 Mayne Expos. 
Bex.,Homorganns,..*\i(omor%ixi\cs'. homorganous. 1864 
Max Muller Sc. Lang, Ser, ji. iii. (i868) 148 The hard 
aspirates are the hard letters, k, i, p, together with the 
corre.sponding winds or homorganic winds. 1880 Sayce 
Intrcd. Sc. Lang. I. 289 Wherever homorganic sounds are 
produced, the vocal organs pass at once fiom the position 


lequired for the fust to that required foi the second. 1887 
Goebel JHorphot, Plants 228 The heterospoious [fiiniilyj. . 
Salvineaceae comes veiy near to the “homosporous Feins. 
1883 ’'Homosysteinic [see homodent ic\. 1821 Btackiu. king, 
X. 384 They aie meiely ’'homoteleutic, and. .do not rhyme 
any more than correct with direct. 1881 I. C. Rosse 
Cruise Corwin 12 Such ’'hoinothernious animals as whales, 
seals, walrus [etc.]. 1880 G. S. Carr Synops. lilath. 

Index, ’'Homothetic conics. 1892 Xkoyswi Atialyt. Statics II. 

§ i8z A shell bounded by two similar and similaily .situated 
•sui faces has been called a homothetic shell hy Chasles(i837). 
This is a convenient teiin when the smfaces are either not 
concentric or not ellipsoids. 1658 J. Robinson Lndoxa v. 
36 We speak of ’'lloinotiinous peisoiis, level in the same 
degiee of honoui. 1775 Asii, *Jlomoton<>ns. 1783 Cowi'ER 
ill Lijc tf Wks. (1835-7) fk 195. 'i’o discover honiolonous 
words in a language abounding with tliem like oitr.s, is a task 
that would puzzle no man competently acquainted with it. 
1853 Bageiiot Lit. Stud. (1895) I. 141 Closing every couplet 
with sounds homotonous. 1822-34 ’’Hoinotoiioiisly [see 
hetirotonoHsly r.v. Hetero-]. 1763 Langiiorne Effus. 
Friendsh. (L.), Thomson has often fallen into the *hoinotony 
of the couplet. 1876 tr. Haeckel’s Hist. Great. I. 217 The 
laws of homolopic ti aiismission . . which might be called the 
law of tiansmission in coue.sponding parts of the body. 

b. Ill Chcmistiy, denoting a compound liomo- 
logous with tliat whose name follows (see Homo- 
logous 3 ), as in homatropinc, homocuiniitic, homo- 
lactic, homosalycilk acids, liouiocinchonme, honio- 
Jluoresceine, homopyrocatecUin , honioqniiiine. 

1863-72 WattsH/c^. C/tcni. III. 163 Homociiminic Acid, 
an acid homologous witli cuminic acid. Ibid., Homolnctic 
Acid, . .name . . given )jy Cloez . . to an acid, isomeric if not 
identical, with glycollic acid. 1880 II'. A. Jl/iiter's Chem. 
(ed.6)iii.i.684CieosolorHomocatecliol Monomcthylin. 1881 
Athcnxnm 13 Jan. 99/3 Homo-lluoresceine, anew Colouring 
Matter fiom Oi cine and its Derivatives. Jbid.zuTHx 856/3 
Tlie authors have extracted from the bark of the China 
Cuprma an alkaloid closely resembling quinine in its general 
properties. .They have named it homoquinine. 
HoiUOCeiltpiC (V^^se’ntrik), a. and sl>. [ad. 
mocLL. homocentric-us (1,1535 Fracasloro Ilomo- 
cevtricorum), f. Gr. o/to- Homo- + /reizTpt/f-oy Cl 5 N- 
TRio ; cf. F. homoccniriqtte (1690 Furctiere), ho- 
viocentncalement (121553 Rabelais).] 

A. adj. Having the same centre, concentric. 

1696 ill Phillips (ed. 5). 1834 Nat. Philos., Hist. Asiron. 
vi. 30/1 (U. K, S.) A circle honiocentric with the ecliptic. 

f B. sb, (In old Astronomy.) A sphere or circle 
concentric with another or with the earth : opp. 
to Eooentrio B. I. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat, Mel. 11, u._ iii. (1651) 251 Magiaus 
makes eleven Heavens.. Fracastorius 72 Homocentricks. 

So t Ho’mooentre = B. ; f Homoce’ntrical ct. 
= A. ; hence Homoce’ntrically adv. 

1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies n. i. 124 The Luminaries.. fare] 
far from being Homocentrical, as possible the Infancy of the 
World, with Fracastorius since might imagine. 1690 Ley- 
bourn Curs. Math. 735 , 1 call that Circle an Homocentre, 
which has the same Centre that the Earth has. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xxii. 178 Homocentrically poysed. 
Homocerc (hp-mtisojk), sb. and a. Ichthyol. 
Also -oerq.vie. [f. Homo- -i- Gr. nepn-os tail.] a, 
sb. A homocercal fish. b. n(^'.=next. 

1876 Page Adv. Texi-hk. GeoL xvu. 308 The homocerque 
or equally-lobed, and the uijdivided tails become the., 
normal forms. 

Homocercal (h^^mtisa’ikal), a. Ichthyol. [f. 
as prec. -k -al.] Having the lobes of the tail 
equal ; having a symmetrical tail. Also said of 
the tail. Opp. to Jmterocercal. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 191/1 In and above that [oolitic] 
system Homocercal forms appear. _ 1849 Murchison Siluria 
xiii. 342 All other species now living . . have homocercal 
tails, tiio Nature XXI. 430 The diphj'cercal tail is a 
more primitive. .form than the heterocercal, of which the 
modern homoceical is a further specialisation. 

So Ho'mooercy (-saisi), homocercal condition. 

1881 in Worcester Suppl. 

Homock, obs. var. IIummock. 

Homodout (hp'madpnt), a. and sb. Zool. [mod. 
f. Hom:(o- -t- Gr. 65ovs, 68 ovt- tooth.] 
a. adj. Having teeth all of the same Jcind. 
Also said of the teeth. Opp. to heterodont, b. sb. 
A homodont animal. 

1877 Turner in Encycl. Brit.IW. 232/1 A few mammals, 
as the toothed whales, have the teeth uniform in size, shape, 
and structure, and are named Homodont. 1888 Rolleston 
& Jackson Anim.^ Life 363 In homodont dentitions . . the 
number [of teeth] is often great, e. g. 100 in Priodon, 

fHomodox (hp'mocVks), a. Obs. [ad. Gr. 
bix6So^-os of the same opinion, f. d/to- FIomo- -t- 
5 dfa _ opinion : cf. Heteeodox.] Of the same 
opinion. So t Komodo ‘ziau a. — prec. ; sb. a 
person of the same opinion. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Homodox, that is of the same 
opinion with another. 1716 M. Davies Aihen. Brit. II. 
To Rdr._ 14 The Homodox Idolatry of the Cacodox Arians 
and Sodnians. Ibid. 244 The Orthodox . . Territories and 
Hereditaments of Homodox Antiquity. Ibid. II. 238 Homo- 
doxian Witnesses to the Arian Law. 

KomodroiUOUS (htimp’drcmas), a. [f. mod.L. 
houtodroni-tis , i, Gr. d/to- Homo- -t- -S/io/toy running 
-f- -ous. In mod.F. hoinodroined\ Running in 
the same direction ; opp. to heUrodromotis. f a. 
Mech. Applied to levers of the second and third 
orders, in which the po-wer and the -weight move 
in the same direction, b. Bot. Turning in the same 


diicction, as two generating spirals of a pliyllotaxis 
(e. g. on tite main stem and on a brancli). 

1710 J. Harris Lex. Tcihn. II. s.v. Ilomodromus, Of 
this HoMi<idioni[oJiis kind of I.caveis, aie the Rudders and 
Oar.s of Ships and I’oal-.. 1870 [see IlElHKonROMOUSj. *878 
Masters llcnjny's Bot. 273 An inlloiescence liomodioniuns 
with the principal axis. 

So Homo'di'oinal, Ho'modrome adjs. - prcc. b. ; 
Homo'droiny, homodi onions condition. 

1849 J. II. Wilson ti. fnssicu’s Elem. Bat. 192 This 
scries of axes is either homodrome or heleiodroine. *866 
'I'rcas. Bot., H omodromul, having all the .spiie.s tinned the 
same way. 1873 Bennei r & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 171 Two 
spiials aie constiucted. .the two aie lioinodioni.-il, unitiiiig 
in the .same direction umiid the stem. 1880 Gray ri'/r Ac/. 
Bot. ted. 6) 413/2 Homodiomy. 

Hoiliceo-, combining form of Gr. n/totos of the 
same kind, like, similar (also occasionally wiittcn 
homoio-, and, in fully anglicized wot els, csp. in 
U. S., homeo-) ; occuriing in various terms, chiefly 
scientific or technical, sometimes in opjiosition to 
hetero-. The more important of these, see in their 
alphabetical places. 

The etymological pronunciation would be_ hpmt'o-, a.s in 
Ii/>moi’(i- ; hut usage favours hp'mi,/!-, or in popular use 
li( 7 "’iiu‘)iz- 1 the last esp. in homa'flpaihy o.u<\ iUs family (tlie 
only really popular nieinheis of the gioiip). 

Hoiiioeoarcliy (hpmroiruki) [Gr. apx^ begin- 
ning], similaiity of the beginnings of two wotds 
oceuiring near each other, as a cause of mistakes 
in copying (distinguished from hoviccotel). Ho- 
moeocephalic (hpmi-o-, lip:m/i 9 |S/'fa.”lik) a. [Gr. 
tceipaXr) head], pertaining to skulls of similar form 
and structure. Homoeocry ■stalline a. (see qtiol.). 
Homoe'odout a. (see quot.). Hojnoeog'eueous 
(hp:mioic],^Pni3s) a. [after homop'cncotis'], of a 
similar kind. Homoeogenesisi (hpmirtfitl^eml'sis) 
Biol. [Gr. yiviOLS generation], degree of relation- 
ship or similarity of the races from which indi- 
viduals are descended. Honioeopliony (hpimz'if- 
foni) [Gr. (pwvrj voice, sound], similaiity of sound. 
Hoinoeosemant (-srma;nt) [Gr, arf/iavros aclj",, f. 
aijpaiveiv to signify], a woid of similar meaning. 
Homoeotel (h/unrotcl) [Gr. rtAos end], the similar 
ending of two words or clauses near each other, as 
a cause of a niislakein copying = HoMacoTBLEUTON 
2 , Homceotliermal (-jra-imal) a. Biol. [Gr. Ocpfios 
hot] = Homo'J'Heumous ; opp. to hcierothermal, 
Homoeotopy (lipm/’iftapi) [Gr. tqtsos place], simi- 
larity of words or parts of words, as a cause of 
mistakes in copying. Hoiuoeozoic {hp-iaio\zda-ik) a. 
[Gr. life], containing similar forms of life. 

1883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 68 This is another term 
which I have ventured to coin . . homoeotel . is a confusion 
of the word or letter with which, upon turning from copy to 
Hanscript, the copyist actually broke off; ’’’homccoarchy 
is a mistaking of the one which, upon thus breaking off, he 
accidentally observed to follow next. 1866 J. A. Meigs Obs. 
Cranial Forms Amer. Aborig. 18 In the *hqmoiocephalic 
comparison of the old and new worlds, these Arickaree skulls 
may be fairly regarded as the American representatives 
of the Swedish crania. 1888 Teall Brit. Peirogr. Gloss. 
434 * Honioeocrystalline, a term applied by some author."; to 
a granitic structure when the minerals are developed in 
equal proportions. 1888 Amer. Naturalist 834 He [Riiti- 
meyer] divides the molar teeth of Mammalia into ihiee 
categories, the simply conic ‘ '^Homoeodont ’ ; the vertically 
plicate ‘Elasmodont’ ; and the cro.ss-crested by junction of 
four tubercles, the ‘Zygodont’. 1890 J. Martineau 
Author. Retig. tv. ii. 394 The imitation being not homo- 
geneous but ^homoeogeneous with the original. 1864 
Reader No. 94. 477/1 The lowest degree of human hy- 
bridity, in which the *homceogenesis is so feeble as to render 
the fecundity of the first crossing uncertain. 1827 Hare 
Guesses Ser. i. (1873) sos In such expressions as my father 
and myself . . we are misled by *homoeophony. 1873 F. 
Hall Mod. Eng. 172 What we have long and loosely called 
synonyms. Note, The exact technicality is * konioiosctuaiits. 
1883 A. Watts in Expositor Jan. 67-8 Theie is a most un- 
mistakeable mental effect of ’'homoeotel which operates, .in 
leading the copyist.. to think that he has reached a certain 
word when he has only reached another that resembles it. 
1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 49 The warm-blooded- 
ness or *homoeothermal character of Birds. 1^3 A._Watis 
in Expositor Jan. 67 *Honiceotopy . . the way in which two 
like places in the copy may . . affect the copyi.st . . whether 
they are like words, like terminations, like prefixes [etc.]. 
Ibid. 68 It very frequently happens that in printing honim- 
ofopy occasions a double instead of an omission. 1832 E. 
Forbes in Trans. Brit. Assoc. 73 On a New Map of the 
Geological Distribution of Marine Life, and on the *Homoio- 
zoic Belts. 1866 Brande & Cox Eict, Sci, etc., Hoviceo. 
zoic Belts. 

Hoiuoeoid (hp’mfioid). Math. [f. Gr. opot-os 
like + -oiD.] A shell bounded by t-wo surfaces 
similar and similarly situated with regard to each 
other, a homothetic shell ; sometimes restricted to 
such a shell bounded by concentric ellipsoids. 
Hence Homoeoi'dal a., belonging to a homoeoid. 

1883 Thomson &T_AiTiVl!!/. Phil, (new ed.) 1 . n. § 494 g- 42 
In every case the thickness of the homoeoid is directly pro- 
portional to the perpendicularfrom the centre to the tangent 
plane at any point. Ibid., The one point which is situated 
similarly relative to the two similar surfaces of a homoeoid 
is called the homoeoidal centre. 

Komceomeral (hpmzp‘m&al), a. Bros. [f. 
Homoeo- + Gr. /tep-os part + -AL.] Consisting of 
(metrically) similar parts. 
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Homoeomei^ail (li^mzd?mcTian). [f. L. ho- 
mao/ueria, Or. uixoioixiptia lloiiaiOMEiiY h - an.] 
A holder of the theory of homocomeiy. Hence 
HomoeomeTianism. 

1847 Lkwivs /A-iA /V^/ 47^._(I867) I. loi Atomism is Iioniceo- 
11101 i.'inism stripped of (jualities. It is therefore the system 
uf Aii:i.\aKoras gi eatly improved. 

HojUffiOilieric (h^^m/ijnieTik), a. [F. IIomceo- 
+ iji\ fie pos + -ic'.j a. Relating to homoeoincry ; 
of the nature of homa'omeries. b. Consisting of 
similar parts, homogeneous. 

1836 in SniARi'. 1863 Grote Plato I. I. 53 The Ilomrcn- 
meric i).m tides emiRrei^ated together, each to its like. 1884 
Penn. Sih. Ffniil, XXXII. 267 This liomoeomeiic work, so 
deep and so broad in its results. 

Ho Homoeome'rical «. = prec. a. 

1706 I’lUr.i.iPS ted. Kelsey), Ifomocotnoual Pfind/ilc!, 
cel tain Principles which, accoiding to Ana\agor.is, are in 
all mi.x’d Dodies. So that wlien they become Parts of the 
llody of a living Creatine, they tlieie iiirike sudi Masse.s 
and Combinations as aie agiceablc to theii Nature, 
i' HomoeomeTious, a. Obs. rare. In 7 erron. 
liomio-. — lloMaioMiiRous 2. 

1656 Si'ANcaY Hist. Philos, vi. (1701) 255/1 From those .are 
thus denominated, Ilomiomciious inixL IJodies, as Metahs, 
tiold, brass, Silver, Stone and tlic like. 

Hoiuoeonierous (h^mu'ipuneros), a. [f. Gr. 
o/aoioj like + b^poy parL + -oU8.] Having or con- 
sisting of similar parts. 

1 . Hot. Applied to lichens in which the gonidia 
and liyphae aie distributed uniformly through the 
lhallus : opp. to lioteromerous. 

1875 Punnutt & Dyicii _ .SVrr/rP Boi. 265. i88z ViNcg 
iVfrc/;.v' /)V/. 320 The disposition of the gonidia and hypliai 
in a lhallus may be sudi that these two stiiictures appear 
ahout eiiually mingled, .and the thallus is in this case called 
lioiiioloiiieroiis. 

2 . =IIoMtKOMERia a. 

18921 Athcnjnnn 30 July 154/2 In the chapter on Anaxa- 
goras Mr. liuinet . . undeistands the ‘everything in eveiy- 
tliing ' to refer to the opposite qualities hot and cold, and so 
foith, not to the ‘ hoimeoracrous ’ .seeds of things. 

Honioeoinery (h^in/|p-meri). Also homoio-, 
and in L. form homoeomeria. [ad. L. hoitiatO' 
mcrTa (Lucretius), ad. Gr. ufioiofiepeia, n. of quality 
f. ofioiofiepTjs consisting of like parts, f. cfiotos like 
+ fiepos part.] a. Tlie theory (propounded ?jy 
Anaxagoras) that the ultimate particles of matter 
are homogeneous or of the same kind. b. J> 1 . The 
ultimate particles of matter, regarded, according 
to this theory, as homogeneous. 

1660 Si'ANLRY Hist, Philos. IX. (1701) 403/1 They who 
as.sert Homoiomerla’s, and bulks, and leasts, and incli- 
vi.sibles, to be elements, conceive their substance eternal. 
1678 CuDWORTii Intell. Syst, i. v. § 20. 380 Anaxagoras . . 
supposed Two Sub.stantial Self-exLstent Principles of the 
Universe, one an Infinite Mind or God, the other an Infinite 
llomoiomery of Matter, or Infinite Atoms. Ihid. v. 741 
[see Atomology]. X'jttiQ.QK’mmQ Anti-Lucretius m. 266 
Of Anaxagoras why the scheme reject. And flaws in 
Homccomery detect? 1865 Gkote Plato I. i. 51 Particles 
of tlie same sort he [Anaxagoras] called Hoinoeomerles't the 
aggregates of which formed bodies of like parts. 

Homoeomorphous (hpmfom/nfas), a. [f. 
HoMoio-H- Gr. /topi/it) shape -h -ous. Cf. F. homio- 
morphcF] Of similar form or structure : spec. a. 
Cryst. Having similar crystalline forms ; said esp. 
of substances differing in chemical composition or 
atomic proportions, b. Path. (Seequot. 1854.) 

183a JouNSTON in Rep. Bril. Assoc. 429 The differences 
under discus.sion have given rise in Germany to_ anotlier 
term, homoiomorphous . . It gi oups together crystalline forms 
differing widely in their angles, provided they belong to the 
same system of crystallization. 1854 Mayni; Expos. Lex., 
Homceoniorplms, .. homeomoipbous. Applied to tumours 
containing those elements which are found in a normal 
state of the organism. 1865-72 Watts Dict.^ Cheni. III. 
431 Many substances commonly regarded as isomorphous 
are in reality only homceomorphous, inasmuch as their 
atomic volumes differ considerably. 

So Homceomorpli (hp’mzump.xf), ‘ a substance 
exhibiting homoeomorpliism ’ ( Cent. Diet.) ; Ho- 
moeomo'rphism, homceomorphous constitution. 

1854 Dana in Amer. yrnl. Sc.'S.^ll'l. 35 {title) On the 
Homceomorphism of the Mineral Species of the Tiimetric 
System. 1865-72 Watts Diet, Chem. III. 432 An interest- 
ing example of homosomorphism i.s afforded by nitrate of 
potassium, whicli is dimorphous, having a rhombohedral 
form .similar to that of calcspar, and a trimetric form like 
that of arragonite. 

Homceopath (hp’m-j hou-mwpaejj). Also 
horaeo-. [Mod. (= Ger. Jiomdopath 1824, F. 
homdopathe, 1827 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Homceo- 
PATHY, Cf. Allopath.] One who practises or 
advocates homceopathy. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 513 Over a great part of the continent. . 
the dispensers of health and longevity are now known as 
Homeopaths or Allopaths. 1861 Bumstead Veu. Dis. 
(1879) Sty According to the homoeopaths, goldps of great 
value in many teitiary lesions. 1883 Nation (N. Y.) 
XXXVI. 540 The case needed surgical care, which the 
allopath could give, and the homoeopath could not. 

HiOlUOeopathic (h^m-, hJ'im/upte'jiik),^. {sbi). 
[f. Homoeopathy -f- -10. Cf. F, homiopathique 
(1827) and Ger. homdopathisch (1824).] 

1 . Belonging to or of the nature of homoeopathy ; 
practising or advocating homceopathy. 


[1824 Hahnemann Organon der lledkunst (ed. 3) i 
Diesen homnopathischen Ileilweg lehite bisher niemaud ] 
1830 Edm. Rev. L. 513 First stands the homuopatbic. .ihuu 
the allopathic or helciopathic [method], m84S Hood 'i'o 
Ilahncntann iii, Thanks to that soothing homoeopathic 
halm. 1876 B’ness Bunsen in Hare (1879) II. viii. 467, 

I am lesolutely homoeopathic. 

2 . fig. Very small or minute, like the doses usually 
given in homceopathy. (^Often humorous.) 

1838 DiCKENis O. Twist xlii, Mi. Claypoie taking cold 
beef from the dish, and porter from the pot, and administer- 
ing homffiopalhic doses of both to Cliarlottc. 1841 Motliw 
Co> r. (1889) !• iv. 70 Piussla is a mild despotism to be sure. 
'I'is the homoeopathic tyranny — small doses, constantly 
administered, and strict diet and legimcn. 1876 C. M. 
Davies Unorth. Loud, 307 The chapel was homtcopathic 
in its dimensions. 

E. sb. A homoeopathic drug or medicine, 

1854 W. IiiviNG in Life 4- Lett. (1864) IV. 179 You ask me 
whether the homceopathics still keep me quite well. 

HoMlOBOpa'thically, adv. [f. prec . -)--al + 
-LY^.] In a homocojoathic manner ; in accordance 
with homoeopathy. Also _/??■• 

1837 T. Hook yacle Brag sex, 'I'he application of a remedy 
honKcopathically. 1842-1865 [see ALr-orAimcAU.v]. 1855 
Li). IIouGinoN in Life (1891) I. xi. 505 The Burns anm- 
veisary acted on me liomoeopathically ; I went to it with a 
bad headache, and have none this moining. 

Homoeopathicity (-i'sili). [f. as prec. + -ity.] 
Homoeopathic quality or character. 

1842 F. Black Iloma'op. i. 2 Oi dinary practice owes nuich 
of its success to the homoeopathicity of the means. 1887 
Ilomcop. U'orld t Nov. 495 The liomeopathicity of the cute 
of the child. 

Homoeo'patliism. rare. = Homceopathy. 

1834 Motley Corr. (1889) I. 36 He spoke of Cooper, 
living, .steamboats, homoeopathism, himself, elocution, with 
Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 

HOMloeopathist (hl>m-, hJamzV’paJiist). [f. 

Ill IMCEOPATIIY + -1ST.] = liOMOiOPATH. 

1830 Edin. Rev. L. 507 Shakspeare, who was so many 
things without suspecting it, was, among the lest, a Horaoo- 
patliist. 1881 Scribner's Mag. XXII. 305 The allopathist 
calks the homeopathist a ‘quack’, and the latter tegaids the 
former as a ‘ butcher 

Homoeopatliy (hpin-, hff"mzip'pa.])i). Also 
homeo-, and formerly erron. homOo-. [Mod. 
(first used in Ger. {homdopalhie) by Hahnemann), 
f. d flows like -k -ira&eia, f. vd$os suffering. (Gr, 
ofioiorrdOeta meant 'sympathy, (also) likeness of 
affection or condition, homogeneonsness ’)• Cf, 
F. homiopathie (1827 in H.-D.) and Allopathy.] 
A system of medical practice founded by Hahne- 
mann of Leipsic about i79<5, according to 
which diseases are treated by the administration 
(usually in very small doses) of drugs which would 
produce in a healthy person symptoms closely 
resembling those of the disease treated. 

The fundamental doctrine of homceopathy is expressed in 
the Latin adage * Similia similibus curantur ‘likes aie 
cured by likes 

1826 Lancet 14 Oct. 55 A new medical doctrine . . had 
sprung up in the German universities. .It originated with a 
Dr. Hahnemann, a physician of Leipzig, about 30 years 
ago, and is called^ Homooepathia. 1830 Edin. Rev. L. 305 
HoiuSapathie, which for the last twenty years, has caused 
no little sensation among our Teutonic neighbours, though 
its very name has as yet scarcely penetrated into our insular 
regions. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 277/2 Homceopathy. 1847 
Craig, Homeopathy. 1849 Lewis Lnjl. Author. Afatt. 
Ofiiii. iii. § 12. 51 Mesmerism, homoeopathy, and phrenology, 
have now been before ihe world a sufficient time to be fairly 
and fully examined by competent judges. 

Homoeoplastic (lipm/uplm-stik), a. Path. [f. 
Gr. ojioios like + irRaffriKbs PLASTIC.] Said of a 
tumour or growth similar in structure to the tissue 
in which it occurs : opp. to heteroplastic. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 363 Transformation of . . 
liomcEOplastic into heteroplastic formations, so-called De- 
generation. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. ferg. I. 95 Lobstein 
..naming those tumours homoeoplastic which were similar 
in structure to the natural constituents of the body, 

II Hoiuoeoptotou (homf|f'ptJu-tpn). Also^ to- 
moio-. [Late L., a. Gr. ofiowrrTarrov (sc. prjfia), 
f, opow-s like + vToiTbs, vbl. adj. of mirreiv to fall, 
decline (cf. irrSuns fall, inflexion, case).] A 
rhetorical figure consisting in the use of a series of 
words in the same case or with the same inflexion. 

1678 in Phillips (ed. 4). 1721 in Bailey. 1883 H. P. 
Smith Gloss. Terms etc. 253. 

II Homoeoteleuton (hamrajtHbPtpn). Also 
homoio-. [Late L., a. Gr. opowrkKevrov (sc. 
prfpa), f. opoio-s like + Te\fUTi7 end, ending.] 

1 . A rhetorical figure consisting in tlie use of a 
series of words with the same or similar endings. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 86 Omoiotelifon . . 
wlien woids and sentences in one sort doe finish together, 
as thus ; Weeping, wailing, and her hands wringing, -she 
moved all. .to pitiie. 1678 in Phillips. 1721 in Bailey. 

2 . The occurrence of similar endings in two 
neighbouring words, clauses, or lines of writing, 
as a source of error in copying. 

1861 Scrivener Grit. N. T. (1883) 9 Or a genuine clause 
is lost by means of what is technically called Homoeote- 
leuton . . when the danse ends in the same word as dosed 
the preceding sentence, and the transcriber’s eye_ has 
wandered from the one to the other, to the entire omission 
of the whole passage lying between them. 1896 Eng. Hist. 


Rev. Api, 952 It [a danse] fell out . . owing to one of the 
cuminoiiest causes of such omissions in imiimscripts, a 
liomoiotcleuton. 

So ')' Homoe'oteleft (for -leletit), a word having 
a similar ending to another iobsi). Honioe ote- 
leu'tica., a. having similar endings ; b. resulting, 
as an error, from liomoeoteleuton. 

1652 Urquiiarp Jcwcl'Nli^. (1834) 211 Would wish pres- 
bytery were of as empty a sound, as itshommolelert Blitery. 
1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxlv. § 24 note. Most eds. .. agree 
that the non. .should be deleted. Hu. retains it by assum- 
ing a homeoteleutic omission. 1890 A thensenin 2 Aug. 161/3 
A half-mytliical rhyming history of the Noimaii dukes, 
written in hoinccoteleutic lines. 

Homoganious (homp-gamas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
(5/10- Homo- + -70/10? mairitcl, 'ydp-os inaniage-f 
-ous.] a. Having all the florets (of a spikelet or 
capitulum) hermaphrotlile, or all of the same sex : 
said of certain grasses and composites : opp. to 
Heterogamous I b, c. b. Applied to floweis in 
which the stamens and pistils ripen together. 

a. 1842 in Brande Diet. Set. etc. 1850 Hooker Sc 
Arnott Brit. Flora (ed. 6) 229 Heads homogamous (all the 
florets peifect and feitile). 1872 Ouvru Elem. Bot. 11. 196 
If all the floiets of a flowei-head .. be perfect, the flower- 
heads are homogamous (Dandelion). 

b. 1834 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Homogannus, Homo- 

.applied by Spiengel (Ilomoganna) to the case in 
which the male and female organs of a plant aiii\e together 
at maturity : homogamiotis : homogamous. 1881 Muller 
in Nature XXIII. 337 The hermaphrodite flowers are 
homogamous and short-styled, like Sytinga vulgaris. 

So Hoino'g'amy, homogamous condition ; fertili- 
zation of a flower by its own pollen or by that of 
another flower on the same plant (cf. b above). 

1874 R. Brown AAzw. Bot. 432 Spiengel’s texm LI oinogamy 
..has a piior claim over Bennett’s Synaemy. 

Homogen (hpWdgen). [f. Homo- + -gen.] 
f 1 . Bot. (See quot.) Obs. 

1866 Treas. Bot., Homogens, a name given hy Lindley to 
a division of Exogens characteiised hy the wood being 
ananged in the form of wedges, and notin concentiic circles. 

2 . Biol, A part or organ homogenetic with 
another : see Homogenetic r. 

1870 Rav Lankester in Ann. Nat, Hist. VI. 43 The 
hccmochyle or blood-lymph system of Vertebiates has no 
homogen, or but a very rudimentary one, in the other groups 
of animals. 1875 Contemp. Rev. XXVI. 946. 

b. A race of organized beings descended from a 
common ancestor, 

1888 Pop. Sci, Monthly Dec. 179 We can consider the 
different men as forming .a relative homogen— a species, as 
M. de Quatrefages contends. 

Homogene (h/rmifd.ijrn), a, and sb. Now rare 
or Obs. [ad. Gr, opoyevfjs, dpoytve-, of the same 
kind, f. ofio- Homo- + yevos, yevt{a)- kind. Cf. 
Y.homoghtel] A. = Homogeneous. 

1607 SNiol, Disc. agst. Anitchr. 1. H. 102 Homogene to 
the bread and to the wine. i6jo, 1709 [see Hetekoglne]. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 95 An uniform and homogene 
liquor, 

B. sb. That which is homogeneous. 

1725 Swift Let. to Sheridan 25 Jan., I affirm, .that cold 
and rain congregate homogenes ; for they gather together 
you and your crew, at whist, punch, and claret. 1874 Geo. 
Eliot Coll Breakf, P. in fTibal etc. 227 Making their abso- 
lute and homogene A loaded relative. 

Homogeueal (hpmcidgrnial), a. and sb. Now 
rare. Also 7-S erron. -ial(l. [f. Scholastic L. 
hoinogene-us (f. Gr. dfioyfvt - : see prec.) -k -al.] 

A. adJ. = Homogeneous. 

Homogeneal Surds ; see quot. 1706 ; now called like^ surds, 
1603 Sir C. _Heydon fud. Astral, vi. 163 That which was 
conceiued . . liueth after the same manner, an Homogeneall 
kinde of life .. annexed vnto her [the mother], as a part of 
her selfe. 1625 N. Carpenter Gcog. Del. i. ii. (1635) 40 The 
water is an vniforme and homogeneall body. 1662 Gurnall 
Chr. in Arm. verse 17. ii. xx/v. § 5 (1669) 318/z Truth is 
one; itisHomogenial. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Homo- 
geuealSnrds, such as have one common Radical Sign. 1805 
[seeHETEROGENEAL], 1877W. BRUCECo/wy. ift’w. 313 Good- 
ness and truth are homogeneal and congenial to each other. 

B. sb. A homogeneous substance or person. 

1651 [see Heterogeneal B.]. 1686 Goad Celest. Bodies 

429 There may be Communication between Homogeneals. 

Hence Homog'e’nealness, homogeneity. 

175s in Johnson. 

t HoittOge’iieaM, o. Obs. = Homogeneous. 

a 1601 [see Heterogenean], 

Homoge'neate, V. rare, [f, as prec. -k 
-ate3.] trans. To make homogeneous, to unite 
into one body of uniform composition. 

a 1648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 130 Care . . that the rise 
or barley be well homogeneated with the Mill?. 1632 
Urquhart JewcVNVs. (1834) 283 Homogeneated bynaturali- 
zation. 1848 G. Chalmers Allan Ramsay's Wks. HI. 
App.vii. 313 Nor was society, in any part, .so homogeneated. 

Homogeneity _ (h^mo, iti) . [ad . Scho- 
lastic L. homogeneitds , f. honiogene-us (see next 
and -ity). Cf. F. homogdniiU (i6thc.).] The 
quality or condition of being homogeneous : a. 
Identity of kind with something else; b. Com- 
position from parts or elements of the same kind ; 
uniformity of composition or nature. 

1623 N, Carpenter Geog. Del. 1. iv. (1635) 88 A Harmony 
and Communion.. a Homogenity of the Forme and Nature. 
1664 H, More Alyst. Iniq,, Apol. 494 The Homogeneity 
and Unorganizedness of the Heavenly Body. 1674 [see 
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HcTCEOcrNEiTY]. lyyj Phil. Trans. LXIX. 493 The 
homogeneity of the air. 1854 Frasers Ma^. XLIX. 23 
Thete is no homogeneity between the men or the subjects 
of their communications. i86z [see Hm erogeneity], 

c. coiicr. Something homogeneons. 

1638 Rawley tr. Bacoiis Life tS" Death (1651) 58 All 
things in the Body do dissolve, and return to their Homo- 
geneities, or . . Elements. 1887 F. Robinson New Relig. 
hledici 79 Pie is regarded, .as a homogeneity. 

d. Law of Homogeneity (Logic) : see quot. 

1864 Bowen Logiaxw. 90 The Law of Homogeneity alfirms 

that things the most dissimilar must, in some respects, he 
similar or homogeneous ; and consequently, any two Con- 
cepts, how unlike soever, may still both be subordinated 
under some higher Concept. 

Homogeneous (hfrmttidgrniss), a. [f. Sclio- 

I. nstic L. homogene-us (see HoMOGENEiiL) -f -oua.] 
The opposite of heterogeneous. 

In eaily use homogeneal was more frequent, esp. in tech- 
nical expressions. 

1 , Of one thing in respect of another, or of various 
things in respect of each other : Of the same kind, 
nature, or characler ; alike, similar, congruous. 

1641 Milton Ch. Gonf. i. vh Of such a counccll .. every 
parochiall Consistoiy is a right homogeneous and con- 
stituting part. 1664 H. More Mysi. Iiiiy., Ajliol, 485 It may 
be.. homogeneous enough to the natural Scope of' our iinst 
Rule. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. i.t Of all 
homogeneous truths, at least of all truths_ respecting the 
general end. 1855 Bain Senses ($■ Lit. in. i. § 38 Between 
the world and mind there is no compaiison, the things are 
not homogeneous. 1879 Tourgee A'?'?', xxiv. 147 To 

secure a development homogeneous with that of the Noith. 

•j-b. loosely. Congruous, befitting. Obs. 

1708 S. SnwALL Diary 20 Aug. (1879)11. 230 They .. 
solicited me to Pray; I was loth, and advis'd them to send 
for Mr. Williams, as most natural, homogeneous, 

2 , Of a thing in respect of its constitution : Con- 
sisting of parts or elements all of the same kind ; 
of unifoim nature or character throughout. 

£1645 Howell (1655) II. lx. 84 Som do hold that this 
Island was tied to France, .for if one. .obseive the rocks of 
the one, and the clilfes of the other, he will judge them to 
he one hompgeneoiis piece. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, EJ>. 

II. i. 52 Ice is a similary body, and homogeneous concretion. 
1782 Priestley Cm-rupt. Chr. I. v. 425 Man is an homo- 
geneous being. 1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 
421 It was of a p_erfectly homogeneous texture. 1863 Kirk 
Chas. Bold I. n. i, 444 Here the population was homogeneous 
..without any foreign intermixture. 1869 Tyndall 
Led. Light 23 In the air this shifting of the lays. .is often 
a source of giievous annoyance to the astronomer who 
needs a homogeneous atmospheie. _ 

3 , JIfat/i. a. Of the same kind, so as to be com- 
mensurable. b. Of the same degree or dimen- 
sions ; consisting of terms of the same dimensions. 

^idgS Alingham_ Geom. Epit. 14 All Hoinogenious Mag- 
nitudes i.e. Magnitudes of the same kind, have a Proportion 
or Relation one to another, 18x3 Hutton Math. Diet. 
(ed. 2), Homogeneous Equations . . in which the sura of the 
dimensions of jr and ;Y..rise to the same degree in all the 
terms._ 1839 Barn. Smith Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The terms . . 
aie said to be of the Same Dimensions or Homogeneous, 
when the sum of the indices in each teim is the same. 

Hence Kom.og'e'neo'asly adv.., in a homogeneous 
manner, lloni.o£re'iieousness, the quality or 
condition of being homogeneous, homogeneity. 

1631 Biggs New Disfi. 7 154 Which cannot . . be wholly 
homogeneously resolved. 1638 J. Robinson Eudoxa 66 
-An Homogeneousness in the derivation of the matter. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 81/2 Homogeneousness of sub- 
stance is. .an indication of low organization. 1834 J. Sccf- 
FERN Chem. in Orr's Giro. Sc. 26 The cooling mass does 
not cohere homogeneously. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' 
Boi. 40 Dilute solution of potash . . dissolves protoplasm. . 
and makes it homogeneously transparent. 

Homogenesis (hpmt7id3e'nesis). Biol. [f. 
Homo- + -genesis.] 

1 1 . Applied to asexual reproduction : see quot. 
( 0 pp. to Heterogenesis 2,) Obs. 

1838 Carpenter Veg. Pkys. § 39s This kind of multipli- 
cation of the same parts by a simple process of growth . . 
which . . may he called homogenesis. 

2 . The ordinary form of sexual reproduction, in 
■which the offspring resembles the parent and 
passes through the same course of development. 
(0pp. to Hetbuogenesis 3.) 

Homogenetic (-dgrne'tik), a, Biol. [f. 
Homo- -i- Genetic.] 

1 . Having a common descent or origin ; applied 
by Ray Lankester to organs or parts of different 
organisms which, however variously modified, 
show a correspondence of structure due to deriva- 
tion from a common ancestor. Nearly synonymous 
with Homologous 2, and opp. to Homoplastic. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. /fzrf. VI.38 Wesurely 
aie not to understand that these muscles are homogenetic, 
that the common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropseda 
possessed all these muscles. 1874 Blackie's Pop. Encycl. 
s.y. Homology, It has.. been proposed to distinguish those 
homologies where community of descent is obvious as homo- 
genetic. 

2 . Relating to ordinary reproduction or Homo- 

genesis (sense 2). . 1889 in Cent. Did. 

So Homog’eue'tical a., of, relating to, or having 
reference to, homogeny or community of descent. 

1870 Rav Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 37 The 
hoinogenetlcal agreement can be one of no greater detail 
than is indicated liy the condition of this region in the sup- 
posed common ancestor of Mammalia and Sauropsida. 


Hoiuogenist (hump'dgiuisi). [f. Homogeny 
+ -1ST.] One who maintains the thcoiy of a 
common descent. 

1874 Sayce Cotnpar. Philol. iii. 109 To overthrow the 
arguments of the Iiomogenists. 

Homogenize (Imm^i'd^/noiz), v. rare. [f. 

Homogenb -1- -IZE.] trans. To tender homo- 
geneous. Hence Hoino'g'enizer, one who or 
that whicli ' homogenizes 
1886 Fortu. Rev. XL. 2or The whole isl.ptd [Iiel.Tiid] 
would have become homogenived by the action of .siioiig 
centi ipetal foiLCS. 1886 AVz‘. A mer. n Dec. 371 The mixture 
is tlioioughly amalgamated and ground together in an 
apparatus called by the inventors a ‘ homogenizer ’. 

Homogenous (h^mp-d^fnas), a. Biol. [f. 
Homo- -t- Gr. yeVos race h -ous.] = Homogenetic i , 

1870 Ray Lankestcr in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 Strucluies 
which aie genetically related, in so far as they have a single 
icpresentative in a common ancestor, may be called homo- 
genous. We may trace an homogeny between them, and 
speak of one as the homogen of the other. Thus the foie 
limb-s of Mammalia, Sauropsida, Balrachia, and Fishe.s, may 
he cediedi . .homogenous, but only so far as lelates to geneial 
structure. 1872 Darwin Orig. Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 385. 

Homogeny (hump-d^mi). [UlUmalcly, ad. 
Gr. bjioyiveia community of origin, f. opoyeve- of 
the same race or same kind : see Homogene.] 

1 . Uniformity of nature, homogeneity. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Syh<a § 333 The Exhaling, or. .Drilling hacke 
of the piiiicipall Spirits, which preseriie the Consistence of 
the Body ; So that when their Gouernment is Dissolued 
eucry Part returneth to his Natuie or Homogeny. 

2 . Biol. The quality of being homogenous ; cor- 
respondence of stracture due to common descent. 

1870 Ray Lankester in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 36 If, how- 
ever, we compaie the fore limb of Sauropsida and Main- 
niali.T, It is possible to go a step further with the homogeny. 
1872 Nicholson Biol. 49 Mr. Ray Lankester has recently 
proposed to supersede the term ‘homology’, and to substi- 
tute for it ihe two term.s 'homogeny' and ‘homopla.sy ’. 

Homogone (h^^'mpguun), a. Bot. [f. lioMO- 
-l-Gr. -yoFoj generating.] =HoMOGOKOua i. 

1877 Gkay in A mer. yzvz/.A'e.Ser.iii.XIII.Sa The counter- 
part homogone (or homogonous) would designate the ab- 
sence of tins kind of differentiation. 

Homogonous (hdm^rgonss), a. [f. HoMO--f 
Gr. -70R0S generating or y6vos offspring 4 -ous.] 

1 . Bot. Having similar reproductive oigans ; 
applied by Asa Gray to flowers in which there is 
no difference of length in the stamens and pistils 
of different individuals ; opp. to Heteuogonous i. 

1877 [see prec,]. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 4. 225 Those 
. . with Homogenous and those with Heterogonous flowers. 

2 . Biol. Exhibiting ordinary repioduction ; pro- 
ducing offspring similar to the parent ; opp. to 
Heterogonous 2. 

1883 Syd.^ Soc. Lex.., Homogonous digenesis, that form of 
digeiiesis in which, as in Annelides, the buds produce 
animals similar to iho.se from which they spiing. 1886 
Ibid; Homogonous, having like offspring. 

Homograph. (hp-m^i'grQf). [f. Homo- + Gr. 
-ypoopos written, -graph.} 

1 1 . (See quot. 1823.) Obs. 

1810 J. Spratt in Nicholson’s Irnl. XXV. 325 (title) In- 
vention of a Homograph, or Method of Communication by 
Signals, on Sea or Land. 1823 Crabb Technol. Did., 
Homograph (Mil.), a sort of telegraphic signals performed 
by means of a white pocket handkerchief. 

2 . Philol. A word ofthe same spelling as another, 
but of differeht origin and meaning. 

1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. 170 Homographs, identical to 
the eye ; as base, bore, dun, fair . . in their various senses. 

Homographic (hf^magrte-fik), a. [mod. f. 
Gr. bpo- Homo- 4 yptupiKus Graphic : cf. F. homo- 
graphique (Chasles).] 

1 . Geom. Having the same anharmonic ratio or 
system of anharmonic ratios, as two figures of the 
same thing in different perspective ; belonging or 
relating to such figures : see quot. Homogi'aphic 
substitution : see Substjtutiom. 

1839 Cayley Sixth Mem. Quantics in Phil. Trans. 
CXLIX, 77 Any figure .. in the fir.st plane gives rise to a 
corresponding figure in the second plane, and the two figures 
are said to be homographic to each other. To a point of the 
first figure there coi responds in the second figure a point, to 
a line a line, to a range of points or pencil of lines, a homo- 
graphic range of points or pencil of lines. 1866 Bkande & 
Cox Diet, Sci,, etc., Homographic, a term of modern geo- 
metry, introduced by Chasles. 

2 . Gram. Said of spelling in which each sound 
is aht'ays represented by the same character, which 
stands for that sound and no other ; strictly pho- 
netic; opp. to heterographic. 

1864 in Webster. 1870 Colance tr. ZeWs Pop. Encycl. 
1. ti6o. 

3 . Philol. Of, belonging to, or consisting of 
homographs. 

x88o Direct. Sub-EditorsN.E. Diet. 4 Yourslipsare nowin 
nomographic groups, i.e. groups ofwords identical in .spelling, 
hut perhaps really consisting of several distinct parts of 
speech, Or even of words having no connexion. 

Homography (htimfi'grafi). [f. HoMo-4Gr. 
-ypapia writing, -graphy.] 

1 . Geom. The relation between homographic 
figures; = Homology 4. 

1839 Cayley Sixth Mem. Quantics in Phil. Trans. 


CXLIX. 77 The theory of homography in gcomcLiy of two 
dimensions may he made to depend upon, .the liomograpliy 
of ranges or pencils. 

2. Gram. ‘That melliod of spelling in which 
every sound is expressed by a* single character, 
which represents that sound and no other ’ 
(Webster 18 ( 54 ). 

Homoio- : see Homceo-. 

Homoioiisiau (lipmoiicuusian, -It'sian), a. and 
sb. 'J'Jicol. [f. Gr. d/Jtoiovffi-os of like essence (f. 
opoios like, similar i ovaia essence) 4 -an.] 

A. adj. a. Of like essence or substance, b. 
Relating to or maintaining likeness (as elislincl 
from identity and from difference) of substance 
between the Father and the Son : see 15. (Dis- 
tinguished from heteroousian .and homoousian.) 

1854 Badham Halieut. 175 As important and difficult ns 
the homoousian and homoioiisiau conliovcisy. i8fi6 Ffi.ion 
Anc. ly Mod. Gr. II._ 11. iv. 320 The questions., whether 
the Son wins homoousian with tlie Father ; whether he wa.s 
hoinoiousian [etc.]. 

B. sb. One who liclcl the Father and the Son, 
in the Godhead, to be of like, but not the same, 
essence or substance ; a Semi-Arian. 

1732 Berkeley Aldphr. vn, § i? Wli.-it was the Inleiition 
of those vcnei able Fathers the Homoousians and the llomoi- 
ousians? 1776 [see Homoousian B.]. 1876 C. M. Davies 

Unorth. Loud. 333 Probably since the era of the liomuoii.si.iii 
and the homoioiisiau so great a diffeieiice has not lunied 
on a single .syllable. 

i' HolUoTogal, a. Rlath, Obs, [f. mcd. L. 
homolog-us, a. Gr. dp6\oyos agreeing, Ho.mologou.s 
4-AL.i Corresponding, as the two antecedents or 
the two consequents in a proportion : = Homolo- 
gous i. (Opp. to heterologal.) 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. 32 After the propoition of the 
Pyramidal or Conik liomologall lines. 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elcm. Philos, (1S39) 202 Like figiiies are alike jilaced, when 
ill both of them the homologal strait liiie.s..aie parallel. 
1674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 48 Multiplication, .of these new 
Homologal terms. 

Homologate {homp'hfgc'i.), v, Chiefiy Sc. 
[f. mcd.L. nomologdre (126S in Du Cange), after 
Gr. bpoXoyuv to confesS) acknowledge 4 -ate •’>. 
Cf. F. homologuer (1539 in H. Eslicnne).] 

1. trans. To express agreement with or approval 
of ; to assent to, acknowledge ; to countenance ; 
to ratify, confirm. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Prerog. Chr. Kings y\n. 92 Saint Paul 
homologates this doctrine. 111713 Burnf.tDwzj Ttme(l^66) 
I. 347 To accuse a minister before a Bishop was an acknow- 
ledging his jurisdiction . . or, to use a hard woid much in use 
among them, it was homologating his power. 1819 Scott 
Leg. Montrose ii, Whilk 1 was altogether iinwilling to 
homologate by my presence. 1876 Grant Burgh Sch. 
Scott. II. ii. 105 Sometimes one body of patrons elected the 
teacher, the others afterwardshomologating the appointment. 
1879 M. Pattison MiltonyKiii. ipo lt could hardly hut he 
that one or two of the incidents which Milton has .supplied, 
the popular imagination has been unable to homologate. 

b. spec, in Sc. Law. To ratify or render valid (a 
deed in itself defective or informal) by some subse- 
quent act which expresses or implies assent to it. 

111763 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. (1773) 465 A marriage 
contract, though defective in the legal solemnities, is held. . 
to be homologated by the subsequent marriage of the parties. 
1790 in Dallas A mer. Law Rep. (1798) 1 . 366 The agreement 
being homologated, that is to say recoided and confirmed 
by the Court of Parliament, became obligatory. 

2 . intr. or ahsol. To agree, accord ; to express 
agreement or assent. 

A’1649 Drumm. of Hawtii. Skiamachia'NV.s. (1711) 191 It 
did homologate both in the end and means with their com- 
mission, and the matter of their piesent deliberations. 1678 
R. Barclay Apol. Quakers v. § 26. 189 The Apostle clearly 
homologates, or confesses to the sentence of Peter. 

3 . trans. To represent as agreeing [with some- 
thing else) ; to identify, rare. 

1.794 J- Hutton Philos. Light etc. 51 While it homologates 
this irradiated substance or modification of matter with that 
of light, it also excludes it from being any species of heat. 

Homologation (hampHgJ'-Jon). Chiefly Sc. 
[ad. med.L. homologdiidn-em, n. of action f. hoiito- 
logdre (see prec.). Cf. F. homologation (16th c.).] 
The action of homologating ; assent, ratification, 
confirmation. Mostly in legal use; spec, in Sc, 
Law (see prec, i b). 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Homologation, an admission, 
allowance, or approbation, a consent uiitq. 1734 Erskine 
Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 318 One’s subscribing as witness to 
a deed, does not infer homologation. 1818 Coi.ebrooke 
Treat. Obligai, I. 128 A recognition, confirming and ratify- 
ing an obligation, to which an exception might be opposed, 
or for the rescission of which an action might he sustained, 
is termed homologation. It is approval, or assent-subse- 
quent, 1849 Petit's Mag, XVI. 422 A distinct categorical 
homologation of our principle. 1861 W. Bell Diet, I.aw 
Scoil; Homologation, IS a technical expression, signifying 
an act by which a person approves of a deed ; the effect of 
such approbatory act, being to render that deed, though 
itself defective, binding upon the person by whom it is 
homologated. All deeds, informal or defective, may be 
homologated. 

Homologen (homp'Mdgen). Chem. [f. Ho- 
molo(gous -t- -gen.] a proposed name for the 
group of atoms by which each of the compounds 
in a homologous series differs from the preceding ; 
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e.g. the group IIjC in the hydrocarbons of formnla 
Cn 112114.2. etc. So Homolog’e'nic a., said of 
lire molecule or group to which the ‘ homologcn ’ 
is successively added. 

1876 Johnson's New Univ. Cycl. II. 979. 

Honiologic (h^m^^p•dgik), a. [f. Homology 
(or its source) + -lo. In F. homolo^tpie.'] =next. 

1880 Na-iure XXI. 313 The civilised philosopher classifies 
by esseiuial alTuuties— homologic characteristics. 

Homological (hpm(np-d3ikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Involving or characterized by liomoloi>y, 
homologous ; relating to homology. 

1849 OwKN Disc. Nai. Limbs 72 Whatever higher homo- 
logical proposition may he demonsliated of the one must 
apply to the other. 1850 H. Mii.i.ir Footer. Great, viii. 
(1S74) 15,1. What may be tcimed homological syinmetiy of 
organization. 1854 Owi:n Dkd. <5- Teeth in Circ. Ac., Oiyan. 
Nat. I, 21 r The homological characteis of hones. 1885 
I.i'.uur.snoiiR Creiitona's DroJ. Gcom. 11 Consider two 
homological figures . . let O be their centre, s their axis of 
homology. 

lienee Homolo'g'ically adv., in a homological 
manner ; in relation to homology. 

_ 1864 WriiiSTKR cites D-ana. 1866 1 lit. Anever. Reign Lam 
iv. (1S67) 208 Lindts which aie homologically the same aie 
put to tlie most diverse, .uses. 1866 Odi.ing Anim. Chem. 
IS7 T'he most o.sidlsed of known 2-carhnn uric acid product.s 
are homologically the icpicbcutatives of the least oxidised 
3-carl)on pioduct.s. 

Hoinologist (hompdodgist), rare. [f. Homo- 
logy + -1ST.J One versed in homologies. 

1849 Owr.N Disc. Nat. Limbs 68 Which the homologist is 
leady to give to the determination of the special character 
of the paits. 1894 Aliienxum i8 Aug. 226/3 Those poor 
laboratory homologists fiom whom his tolerant contempt is 
.so thinly veiled. 

Hoinologize (hompdodgoiz), v. [f. as prec. 

+ -TAE.] 

1 . znir. To he homologous, lo correspond. 

1733 CiiF.VNC -Eng. Malady i. x. g 4 (1734) 94 The Self, 
motive, Self-active, and living rrinciplc concurs with, and 
homologises to Mechanism in the animal Functions. 1886 
Nature 4 Fell. 3.33/1 'I’wo ventricles . . which homologlsc 
with the lateral vcntiicles in the cciebrum of Mammalia. 

2 . trails. To make, or show to be, homologous. 

1811 T, Jeffer.son Writ. (1830) IV. 156 To hoinologize 

our constitution witli that of England. 1880 Nature XXL 
9 This neuralion is in some cases, .difficult to homologise 
with that of existing forms. 

Hence HomoTogizer, one who homologizes. 

1716 M. Davies BHi. III. Diss. Pallas Anglicana 
to What Thorndike, Ileylin, Hicks . . with ajl our present 
Saxon Homologizers do unanimously maintain. 

II Homologon (humpdogpu). [Gr., neut. of 
uftoKoyos agreeing, consonant, f. o/nds same -I- Xdyos 
ratio, proportion, analogy.] A thing correspond-* 
ing to another ; a homologue. 

1871 J. F. Ct.AUKE to Gt. Reiig. i, iv. § T.p4S. ^ne of the 
curious homologous of history is this lepetition in Europe of 
the course of events in Asia. 

Homologous (humpdogos), a. [f. mcd.L, Jima- 
log-us or Gr. o/tdAoy-os agreeing (see prec.) + -ous.] 
Having the same relation, proportion, relative 
position, etc. ; corresponding. Specifically : 

1 . Math. Having the same ratio or relative value 
as the two antecedents or the two consequents in 
a proportion, or the corresponding sides in similar 
figures. 

1660 ViKv.Vi.Ci'n Euclid v. def. 11, B and D are homologous or 
magnitudes of a like ratio. 1750 Phil. Trans. XLVII. iv. 
23 Comparing the homologous terms. i8ss H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi, ix. 118 The quantitative relation 
between any two sides of the one, is equal to that between 
the homologous sides of the other. 

b. Mod. Gcom. Having a relation of homology, 
as two plane figures ; homological ; homographic 
and in the same plane. (See Homology 4.) 

1879 Salmon Conics 39' Two triangles are said to be homo- 
logous, when the intersections of the corresponding sides lie 
on the same right line called the axis of homology ; prove 
that the lines joining con-esponding vertices meet in a point. 

2 . iiol. Having the same relation to an original 
or fundamental type; corresponding in type of 
structure (but not necessarily in function) ; said of 
parts or organs in different animals or plants, or 
of different parts or organs in the same animal or 
plant. (Distinguished from analogous ; see quot. 
1854 s.v. Analogous i b.) 

i846"Owen in ReJ>. Brit. Assoc. 174 There exists doubtless 
a close generd resemblance in the mode of development of 
homologous parts. 1868 Darwin Anim. ^ PI. II. 322 In 
the vertebrata the front and hind limbs are homologous. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. i. 6 The name of leaves has been . . 
extended . . from the green expansions which constitute 
foliage to other forms under which such appendages occur 
. .The latter are homologous with leaves or the hoinologues 
of leaves. 

b. Path. Of the same formation as the normal 
tissue of the part : said of morbid growths. (0pp. 
to Heterologous.) 

1871 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. (1873) 106 A growth 
primarily homologous may subsequently become hetero- 
logous. 1878 T. 'Rvcitcare Pract. Snrg. I- 97 Th^cartilaginous 
tumour is homologous, .if it springs from cartilage. 

3 . Chem. Applied to series of compounds differ- 
ing in composition successively by a constant 
amount of certain constituents, and showing a 


gradation of chemical and physical properties ; 
esp. to series of organic compounds diffeiing by 
multiples of CIIj, as the alcohols, aldehydes, 
clhers, etc. 

1850 Daubenv a tom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 252 Four clas.ses of 
homologous bodies, to adopt the term which Gerhaidt ha.s 
pioposed, namely, alcohols, ethers, aldehydes, and acids. 
i8Sg Roscoe Elan. Chan. 292 These homologous series uf 
mono-, di-, tri-, and higher carbon groups. 1876 Foster 
Phys. (1879) App. 677 The Acetic Acid Series . . one of the 
most complete homologous series of organic chemistry. 

4 z, In other applications : = Corresponding. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 22 Making the homologous poles 
of two magnetized wires repel each other. 1835 II. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xiii. 173 Asymmetrical figure 
is one in which the homologous parts on opposite sides aie 
equal in magnitude. 1895 Storv-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 82 Two poles or planes thus symmetrically disposed in 
legard to an oiigin-plane will be teinied homologous to each 
other in respect to that plane of symmetiy. 

Homolographie : see Homalographic. 

Homologue (hp'mJlpg). [a. F. homologue, 
ad. Gr. ufioKoyov (Homologon).] That which is 
homologous ; a homologous organ, etc. ; see prec. 

1848 Owen Ilotnol. Pertebr. Skcl. s Ilomologues. .used., 
by geometricians as signifying ‘ the sides of similar figures 
which are opposite to equal and corresponding angles or 
to parts having the same proportions. 1857 Chambers' 
Inform. I. Index 802 The arms of a man, the pectoral fin of 
a fish, and the wings of a bird, are homoiogues of one another. 
1871 H. Macmillan True Vine lit. (1S72) 109 Every Christian 
. .IS a liomologne of the Great Archetype. 

Homology (hdmp'lodgi). [ad. late L. homo- 
logia, a. Gr. d/toXoyta agreement, assent, f. bix 6 \ojos 
Homologous. Cf. F. homologte.'] I-Iomologoiis 
quality or condition; sameness of relation ; coiie- 
spondence. 

1 . In general sense. (Before iqth c. only in Diets.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Homology, an agreement. 1721 

Bailey, lloniolossy, Pioportioii, Agrceableness. 1871 Dar- 
win Desc. Man I. ii. 59 We find in distinct languages striking 
homologies due to community of descent. 1875 O. W. 
Holmes Crime 4 ' Aniom. in Ohi Vol. lA/e (1891) 325 The 
plain law of homology, which declaies that like must be 
compaied with hke. 

2 . Biol. Correspondence in type of structure (of 
parts or organs); see Homologous 2. (Distin- 
guished from Analogy 9.) Also, that branch of 
Biology or Compaialive Anatomy which deals with 
such correspondences. 

General homology, the relation of an organ or organism to 
the general type. Lateral homology, the 1 elation of 
corresponding paits on the two sides of the body. Serial 
homology, the relation of corresponding parts forming a 
series in the same organism (e. g. legs, vertebim, leave.s). 
Special homology , thecoiiespondence of a part or organ in 
one organism with the homologous part in another (e. g. of 
a liorse's ' knee ' with the human wrist). 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat.\. 525/2 The cephalic processes 
. .have no real homology with the locomotive extremities of 
the Vertebrata. 1846 Owen in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 175 The 
correspondency of a part or organ . . with a part or organ in 
a different animal . . (i. e.) special homology, /bid., A higher 
lelalion of liomology is that in which a part . . stands to the 
fundamental or general type.. (i. e.) general homology. 1855 
Bain Senses < 5 " Dtt. iii. ii. 1 28 The homologie.s of the skeleton 
imply a wide range of similarities. 1859 Darwin in Life 
4 Lett. (1S87) II. 240 Homology and Embryology. 1871 
H. Macmillan True Vine 99 From the leaf. .all the floral 
organs are developed, and to it . . all parts are reducible 
by homology. 1872 Nicholson Biol. 42 Lateral homology 
consists in the structuial identity of the parts on the two 
sides of the body. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Co 7 np. Ajiat. 63 
We distinguish, accordingly, physiological likeness, or 
Analogy, from morphological likeness, or Homology. 

b. Path. Of a morbid growth : see Homolo- 
gous 2 b. 

1871 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. (1873) 106 A knowledge 
of the homology or heterology of a growth. 1878 [see 
Heterology]. 

3 . Client. The relation of the compounds form- 
ing a homologous series : see Homologous 3. 

1876 Johnson's Neav Univ. Cycl. II. 979 Homology, a term 
expressing a principle in the chemistry of organic com- 
pounds., first introduced by the illustrious Gerhardt. 

4 . Mod. Geom. The relation of two figures in the 
same plane, such that every point in each corre- 
sponds to a point in the other, and collinear points 
in one correspond to collinear points in the other ; 
every straight line joining a pair of corresponding 
points passes through a fixed point called the 
centre of homology, and every pair of corresponding 
straight lines in the two figures intersect on a fixed 
straight line called the axis of homology. 

1879 [see Homologous i b]. 1885 LEupESDORP Cremona's 
Prof. Gcom. ii Two corresponding straight lines therefore 
always intersect on a fixed straight line, which we may call 
j : thus the given figures are in homology, O being the 
centre, and s the axis, of homology. 

Homomorpll (bf>’mom^af). ff. Gr. o/io- HoMO- 
4- /topcpri form.] A thing of the same form as 
another ; applied to letters or characters having 
the same form (as Russian ii = «, Greek H = f, 
Roman H), and to different words having the same 
spelling. 

1886 G. Mallery Photogr, N. A. Ind. 239 Characters sub- 
stantially the same, or homoniorphs, made by one set of 
people, have a different signification among otheis. 1893 
Hoffman Begin. Writing 176 Writing by such a method 


demands, .a thorough command of the langu.age, its homo- 
morphs and homophones. 

Hoiuomorpllic (hpmomfiufik), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -1C.] Of the same or similar form. spec. a. 
Entoni. Said of insects in which the larva more or 
less resembles the imago {Plomomorphct) ; hemi- 
metaholous or ametabolons. b. Bot. Applied to 
flowers or plants in which there is no difference in 
the relative length of the stamens and pistils ; also 
to the self-fertilization of such llowers. e. Biol. 
Applied to organs or organisms showing an ex- 
ternal resemblance, but not really related in struc- 
tuie or origin. (In senses a. and b. opp. to hetero- 
moiphic ; in sense c. to homologous.') 

1872 Nicholson AVaf. 50-1 Many exaniifie.s are known, both 
ill the animal and the vegetable kingdom, in which families 
widely removed from one another in their fundamental 
structure, nevertheless present a .. close lesemblance. For 
tliis phenomenon the term ‘ homomorphism ' has been pro- 
posed, and such form.s are said to be ‘ homomoi'phic ’. 1873 
Hooicir tr. Syst, Bot. 154 Heteromorphic unions produce 
consideiably more capsules and good seeds tliaii homo- 
morphic unions. 1874, 1877 [see Heteromorphic]. 1875 
Blare Zool. 372 The nutritive zooids all resemble each other, 
or they aie homomorpliic. 1896 Henslow Wi/dPiouiers 86 
Every flower had become homomorphic and self-fertilizing. 

So HomomoTphism, Ho'momo rpliy, the con- 
dition ofbeinghomomoipinc ; lesemblance offoim, 
csp. without real structural affinity. 

1869 Nicholson Zaol. 233 Homomorphism subsists between 
the Polyzoa and the Hydroida. 1872 [see I-Iomomori'hic]. 
1874 R. Brow'N Man, Bot. Gloss., Hano?i! 07 plty. 1S83 [see 
honiophyly s.v. Homo-]. 

Honiomo'rplioiis, a, [f. as prec. 4- -ous.] 
Of the same form ; = prec. 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ho 77 io 777 orph 7 is, Bot., having 
the same form: homoinoiphous. 1855 [see Heteromok- 
nious], 1864 Reader 2 Apr. 434/1 A step higher than the 
simple homomoiphous organization of Amcoh.a. 1874 Lun- 
nocK 07 ‘ig. (j. Met. I71S. iii. 43 The Oilhopteia and other 
Homomoiphous insects. 1884 Bower & Scon De Ba 7 y's 
J'hnner. 283 [It] has homomoiphous leaves in many lows. 

HomonomotlS.lhtnn^i-iiomos), a. [f. Gr. djud- 
vop-os (f. opus same + vopos law) -I- -ovs.] Subject 
to the same or a constant law ; spec, in Biol. 
Having the same law or mode of growth : said of 
homologous parts or organs (opp. to heieronomotts). 

1854 in Mayne Expos, i.ex. 1870 Rolllston A 7 ii 77 i. 
Life 112 The great number of homonomous segments, .in 
Myyiapoda. 187S Bell Gegetdaur's Camp. Anat. 64 The 
individual fingers and toes, .are homonomous structures. 

HoniOllOiny (-F'Romi). [f. as prec. + -y : after 
Gr. derivatives in -uopia.] Homonomous condition. 
spec, in Biol, (see prec.'i. 

_ ai 6 Bz Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 127 The key hereof 
is the homoiiomy of the Greek made use of in the Latin 
woids. 1870 Rolleston Anhn. Life Intiod. 114 In the 
homonomy and number of their segments and appendages, 
the Myiiopoda resemble ceitain of the Crustacea. 1878 
Bell Gege 7 ilaut's Co//ip. A 7 iat. 64 Homonomy . . describes 
tlie relation to one another of those parts whicli are ai ranged 
along a tiansverse axis of the body. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson A 7 ii 7 /i. Life 147^ The larva., has a somewhat 
vcrmifqim appearance owing to the great homonomy or 
similarity of the remaining somites. 

Homony, obs. form of Hominy. 

Homonym (h^'mdiiim). Also homonyme. 
[ad. late L. hombnym-tint (Quintilian), a. Gr. 
vpuivvp-ov, neut. of upd/vvpos FIomohymous. Cf. 
F. homonyine ‘ an equiuocation, or word of diuers 
significations ’ (Cotgr.).] 

1. a. The same name or word used to denote 
different things, b. Philol. Applied to words 
having the same sound, but differing in meaning ; 
opp. to heteronym and synonym. 

1^7 tr. Biirgersdichis his Logic i. xxv. too Those [words] 
that differ not in termination ; as grammatica, the art of 
graminar, and grammatica, a woman, are not conjugates, 
but homonyms. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Nor 77 i. <5- Eng. I. 
350 During the later periods of the Empire there are so 
many homonyms as to confuse the most attentive investi- 
gator. 1876 Douse Gzwzzzzk L. § 17. 34 A monosyllabic 
language, indeed, like the Chinese, is but, as it were, a 
cluster of homonyms. 

2. A person or thing having the same name as 
another ; a ‘ namesake 

1851 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 27 It is to this Mushtaq 
that Mannu Lala. .alludes, and not to his titular homonym 
of Azimahad, as our author imagines. 1864 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Nor/ 77 , ij- E/ig. III. 11 8 He bestowed the Dudiy 
upon his Father’s homonym Robert the Younger. _ 1865 
W. G. Palgrave Az-abia 11 . 138 The locust of Arabia is., 
twice or three times the size of its noithern homonym. 
Hence + Homo'nymal a., agreeing in name. 

1641 H. JJ'Est&KiiG'B God's Sabbath 102 For I.sland.. their 
dayes are homonyiiiall with oms in England., as derived 
fiom the same idoles. 

Homonymic, a. [f. as next 4 --io,] Of or 
relating to homonyms or homonymy. So Homo- 
nymical a. (in mod. Diets.). 

1862 F. Hall in frnl. Asiatic Soc. Be/igal 10 The Vihua- 
prahdia, an homonymic lexicon . . written in the year iiii. 
1867 Whitney St/id. La/ig. xii. (1870) 454 The homonymic 
designation of a thing by something which called to the 
mind the sounds of which its name was composed. 

HomouymoxiS (hump’nimas), a. [f. late L. 
hoindnytn-tis, a. Gr. ufx6jvvii-os of the same name, 
sh, a namesake, pi. rd o/xwpu/ta (Aristotle) equi- 



HOMONYMOUSLY. 


360 


HOMOSTYLY. 


vocal nouns, ambigiious words ; f. o/rds same + 
ovona (^olic ovvfm) name : see -ous.] 

1 1. Denoting different things by the same name 
(said of the same word used in different senses ) ; 
equivocal, ambiguous. Obs. 

i6ai W. ScLATEU Tythes (1623) us Your Minor is euery 
whit homonymous. 1656 Stanley i/wif. Philos, vi. (1701) 
244/2 Terms are of three kinds, Homonymous, Synonymous, 
and Parotmnons. Homouymotis, whose name only is com- 
mon, their ISssence divers, a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Lane., 
[John Smith] became Fellow and Proctor of the University 
[of Cambridge] when past Sixty yeais of age, when the 
Prevaricators gave him this Homony[m]ous Salute Ave 
Pater. 1725 Watts Logic i. iv. § 6 Equivocal words, or 
those which signify several things, are called homonymous, 
or ambiguous. iSor Colebrooke in Asiatic Res. (1803) 
VII. 2t6 A list of homonymous indeclinables is subjoined. 

b. PMlol. Of the nature of homonyms : said of 
words identical in sound but different in sense. 

1876 Douse Grimnis L. § 17. 34 The meanings of the 
several primitives are in general so widely different that 
the homonymous derivatives remain to all time cleaily 
distinguished in use. 

2. Having, or called by, the same name. 

1658 Phillips, Homonymous, things of several kindes, hav- 
ing the same denomination, a Term in Logick. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man i. i. 99 The homonymous neives of the right 
and left Sides. 1881 Athenoeum 26 Feb. 305/2 There 
seems to have been.. a single capital, homonymous with 
the island. 

b. Optics. Applied to the two images of one 
object seen in looking at a point nearer than the 
object, when the tight image is that seen by the 
right eye and the left by the left : opp. to Hete- 
EoNYirous 2 . 

1881 Ln Conte Sight it. i. gs When we look at the 
farther finger, the nearer one is so doubled that the left 
image belongs to the right eye and the right image to the 
left eye..; when we look at the nearer finger, the farther 
one is so douhled that the right image belongs to the right 
eye and the left image to the left eye. In the former case, 
the images aie said to be hcteronymo^is, i. e. of difierent 
name, and in the latter case they are said to he homonymous, 
i. e. of the same name, as the eye. 

Hence Homo nymotisly adv, 

1751 Harris Hermes nr. iii. (1786) 342 One Word may he 
not lioraonymou.sly but truly and essentially common to 
many Particulars past, present and futuie. 1881 [see 
Heteronymqusly], 

Homonymy (Iwmpmimi). Also 7 erron, 
-imie, -omie. [ad. late L. hombnymia, a. Or. 
o/tuvvfiia) f. dudivvfsos (see irec.). Cf. F. homo- 
nymie (1606 in Ilatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being homonymous ; the use of the same name for 
diffeient things ; f equivocation, ambiguity [pbsi) ; 
sameness of name with difference of sense. 

[i^St T. Wilson Logihe (1580) 65 Homonyntia, whiche 
mate be called in En|lishe, the doubtfulnesse of one woorde, 
when it signifieth diversly.] 1597 Mokley Introd, Mus, 
150 You play upon the Homonymie of the word Loue. 
i6i6 Bollokar, Homonymie, a terme in Logicke, when one 
word signifieth diuers things ; as Hart : signifying a beast, 
and a principall member of the body. lysiTlAURis Hermes 
[1841) 181 Proper names, .often fall into homonymie, that 
is, difierent ppsons often go by the same name. 1847 Grote 
Greece 1. xviii. (1849) If- There existed certain homo- 
nymies and certain affinities of religious worship, between 
parts of Bocotia and parts of Thessaly. 

tHomoou’sial,«. Ols. rare. = Homootstak tz. 

169s Howe Wks. [1834) 163/1 Those three Divine Persons 
. . all homoousial, or consubstantial to one another, (X1834 
CoLERiDGEAft. Rem. (1836-g) IV. 234 Why not.. retain the 
same term in all languages 7 Why not usia and hotnousial, 
as well as hypostasis, .and the like? 

Homoousian, homousian (hp:md|au‘sian, 
homau'siati, -ri'sian), a. and sb. Theol. [ad. med.L. 
hornoilsum-its, f. homousius (Jerome), a. Gr. bp.o- 
ovaws, ofsobaios, f. bfsbs same -t- oiaia essence, sub- 
stance : see -an. In mod.F. homottsien. Opp. 
to heieroousian and homoiousian. 

The form homoilsian is normal, according to the regular 
equivalence of Roman u to Gr. av ; but Engl, writers have 
mostly thought of the Gr. letters,] 

A. adj. a. Of tbe same essence or substance ; 
co-essential, consubstantial. b. Relating to or 
maintaining the consubstantiality of the persons of 
the Trinity ; see B. 

1678 CuDWoRTK Iniell. Syst, i. iv. § 36. 597 The Genuine 
Platonists would doubtless acknowledge also, all the Three 
Hypostases of their Trinity to he Homo-ousian, Co-Essen- 
tial or Con-Substantial. 1716 M. Davies Aihe^i. Brit. III. 
Grit. Hist. 48 The first Father of the Homousian Ortho- 
doxy. 174^ Lardner Creclib. Gosp. Hist. i. 1 . § 2. V. 134 
The council of Nice established the homousian or consub- 
stantial doctrine. 1864 Lowell Fireside Tran. 38 So ho- 
moousian both in look and soul, So indiscernibly a single 
whole. 1866 [see Homoiousian A.], 

B. sh. Eccl. Hist. One who holds the three 
persons of the Trinity to be of tbe same essence or 
substance ; an orthodox Trinitarian. 

1565 T. Stapleton Fortr.^ Faith 17 b, The Arrians called 
the Catholikes Homoousians. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. iv. § 36. 610 The Arians call us Homoousians, 
because.. we defend the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, to 
be in the language of the Greeks Homoousious, that is of 
One and the Same Substance. 1748 Lardner Credib. Gosp. 
Hist. I. Ixx. § 7. VII. 429 These measures incommoded by 
turns the Homoiisians and the Arians. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ■ 
<S- F. (1848) I. 475 The profane of every age have derided 
the furious contests which the difference of a single diph- 


thong excited between the Homoousians and the Honioi- 
ousians. 1883 E. S. Ffoulkes Print. Cousecr. v. 162 'I'he 
Acacians, long afterwards, condemned the I-Iomoousians, 
the Hoinoiousians and the Anomeans in one lot. 

Hence Homoou'sianism, ihe doctrine of tlie 
Homoousians. Homoou'sianist = HOMOOUSIAN 
B. So also Homooifsiast = Homoousian B. 
Homoou'sious a., consubstantial. Homousie 
[cf. Gr. (to) ofioovexiov, neut. of bpooiaios, used 
siibst,], consubstantiality. 

1869 O. W. Holmes Cind. fr. Ashes in Old Vol. Life (i8gi) 
244 A very woithy professor .. but thought by certain 
expel ts to be a little questionable in the matter of *homooii- 
sianism. 1716 M. TitCMULS Aihen. Brit. HI. Grit. Hist. 37 
The term Homousian or *Hoinousianist, nick-names in- 
vented by the Blaspheming Arians. 1626 Bp. Mountagu 
in Cosin's Corr. (1869) I. 99 F’or the "^Homousiasts, they 
rest all upon God and neclected means. 1835 Penny Cycl. 
III. 3/1 Gregory of Cappadocia . . committed many acts of 
violence against the Homoousiasts. 1678 Cumvoin ii Iniell. 
Syst. I. iv. § 36. 606 It is full of divine things, by reason of 
its being cognate or congenerous, and *homoousious with 
tliem. Ibid. 610 [see Homoousian B.]. 1886 Wesim. Rev. 
Oct. 475 As a substitute for the absent *homoiisie or identity 
of being with God. 

Homoplieiie (hp’muffn). [irreg. f. Homo- -f- 
Gr, <paiv-eiv to show, to appear. (The Gr. foima- 
tion would be giving Eng. honiophane.y] 

A word having the same form to the eye as aiiotlier ; 
used esp. in reference to tbe reading of deaf-mutes, 
who recognize words only by sight. Hence Homo- 
phenous (more correctly -phamous), a. 

Z883 A. G. Bell in Ann. Deaf ti- Dumb (1884) Jan. 44 
Homophenous words, or words that have the same appear- 
ance to the eye. Ibid. 59 A knowledge of homophenes, 
that is . . of those words that present the same appeaiance 
to the eye. 1884 A. J. Eli.is in Athencenm 12 Jan. 55/3 
I'lio word homophenes (similaily appeal ingl, on the model 
of homophones (similarly sounding), was suggested to Piof. 
Giaham Bell some years ago by Mr. Homer, late Principal 
of tlie Providence (Rhode Island) School for Deaf-Mutes, 
and has now been permanently adopted. Ibid., Here every 
word in the sentence is homophenous with the correspond- 
ing word in the list, 

Hoiliioph .0116 (h(?'mipftf'in), a: and sh. Also 
-phon. [ad. Gr. d/td^wj/oy of the same sound, f, 
bpo- Homo- + (j'cov^ sound. Cf. F. homophonei\ 

A. adj. Having the same sound, rare. 

1623 CocKERAM, Homophon, of one sound. 1880 Encycl. 
Brit. XI. 796 Ten homophone letters were added. 

B. sb. 1. Philol, (Usually in pi.) Applied 
to words having the same sound, but diffeiing in 
meaning or derivation ; also to different symbols 
denoting the same sound or groxip of sounds. 

1843 Gliudon Egypt ptZsd) 6/2 An alphabet com- 
posed of 16 distinct articulations, for each of which there 
was a number more or less great of homophones— i. e. 
symbols differing in figuie, though identical in sound. 1866 
Felton / l«c. <$■ Mod. Gr. 1 . 1. ih. 45 Each syllable or woid 
[in Chinese] has. .a considerable number of characters, made 
up originally of ditferent elements .. Practically each of 
those homophones may be used for the word, in whittever 
sense that word may be employed. 1873 F, Hall Mod. 
Eng. 170 note. Homophones, identical to the ear only ; as 
ait and ale. 1883 I. Taylor Alphabet I. 29 We have in 
English the four homophones rite, write, right, and wright. 
By the aid of the variant spelling a child readily learns 
that these homophones are really four different words. 

2. Mus. =HoMOPnoNYi. rare. 

. 1879 Grove Diet. Mns. I. 746 Homophone, .voices or 
instruments sounding alike — ^unison.. sometimes applied to 
iiiiLsic wiitten in what was foimerly called the Monodic 
style, .now ordinarily employed for music in plain harmony 
. .as opposed to the Polyphonic treatment. 

Homophouic (hpmofpmik), a. Mils. [f. as 
prec. -l- -IC.] 1, Producing, or consisting of, 

sounds of the same pitch; unisonous, in unison. 
Said of ancient music ; opp. to antiphonic. 

1881 Broadhouse Mtts. Acoustics 342 Helmholtz in his 
chapter on * The Tonality of Homophouic Music ’ enume- 
rates five scales which differ more or less from our modern 
major scale. 

2. loosely. Said of music characterized by the 
predominance of one part or melody, to which the 
rest merely furnish harmonies; more correctly 
called mojtophonic or monodic. Opp. to polypho7iic. 

1879 E. Prout in Grove Did. Mus. I. 55 The homo- 
phonic rather than the polyphonic style predominates in 
the music [allemande], which frequently consists of a highly 
figurate melody, with a comparatively simple accompani- 
ment. 188s Athenaeum 7 Mar. 3x9/2 [Bach’s] compositions 
are polyphonic rather than homophonic. 
HomopllOllOllS {homp-fdnos), a. [f. as prec. 
- 1 --OUS.] 1. Mus. = Homophonic i. 

*753 in Chambers Cycl. Snpp. 1872 F. Huffer in Forin. 
Rev. Mar. 271 The nomophonous innocence of the Doric 
and Mixolydic scales. 

2. Having the same sound ; of the character of 
homophones (see Homophone B. i). 

1826 Edin. Rev. XLV. 145 Each sound.. may be repre- 
sented by several homophonous signs. 1892 Aihemeum 16 
Apr. soi/i Tbe ‘Scott Library’ is sure to be confounded 
with the ‘ Stott Library so homophonous are they, 
HOMlophoiiy (hom^'fdhi). [ad, Gr. dpLocpcovia 
unison, f. 6p6(l>a)vos (see Homophone).] 

1. Mus. Homophonic music or style, a. Unison, 
or music performed in unison ; opp. to antipho 7 iy. 
b. loosely. Monophony, monody: opp. to poly- 
phony. (See Homophonic.) 


1776 Burney Hist. Mus. I. 137 Antiphony is more agree- 
able than boniophony. 1879 Grove's Diet. JMus. I. in llie 
leading feature in . .the 17th ccnluiy is. .the development of 
lioinophony with its melodious character aiid its richness of 
hainiony, in contradisliiiclion to the old .strict polyphony. 

2. Philol. The quality of being homophonous ; 
identity of sound (of words or chaiactcis). 

1842 Buanub Did. Sii. etc. .s. v., In French, wliieli is 
peculiarly a dialect of Latin abounding in contractions, 
homophonics are numerous. 1892 Speylaior 13 Aug. 233/.' 
Evident corruptions of the texts. .specially favoured by the 
liomophonies of the cliaractei.s. 

Ho-moplasmy = IIoMoi'LASY. 

1874 R. Brown Man. Bot. 558 Cases of hoinoplasmy in 
plants are referable to two distinct classes, .lesomblances in 
geneial habit, and icsembl.aiice.s of particiilai oigan.s. 

Homoplast (h(i-moplccst).y*b/. [f. as picc. 
-f Gr. TrXacTTus moulded : cf. bioplast.'] 

1. An organ or part homoplastic with another 
(see next) ; opp. to Homogen 2 . 

1870 Ray Lankesif.r in Ann. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 Such 
details of agreement, .we must .set down to the fact that 
they are to a gieat degiee liomoplasts, similar foices or 
requirements operating on slmil.ar materials in the two 
stocks, .having produced results in the way of stiuctiire 
which have a certain agreement. 

2. An aggregate or fusion of plastids nil of tbe 
same structure ; opp. to alloplast. 

1883 [see homo-organ s. v. Homo-]. 

Homoplastic (-plaz-slik), «. Biol. [f. as prec. 
-h Gr. TrLacrriKus fit for moulding.] Il.avinga simi- 
larity of structure without community of origin : 
said of parts or organs of different animals or 
lllants. Opp. to IIOMOGKNliTIC. 

Neaily synonymous with Homomoritiic c, and with 
Analogous i b ; but implying that the similaiilies aie due 
to siinilarily of enviionnient. 

1870 Ray LANKrsrmi in Ann. Nai. Hist. VI. 40 The 
right ventricle of the bird's heart is not homogenous wjih 
the right ventricle of the niainmal’s bcait, nor the left uiih 
the left; blit the two cavities in each case are honiopl.istii . 
1872 Darwin Orig. .Spec. (ed. 6) xiv. 386 Iloinoiilasiif 
.structures are the same with those whicli I have classed 
. . as analogous inodificatlons or resemblances. 
Homoplastide (-plrc'sloid). Biol. [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. TTkaoTus moulded + -li)E,] An organism 
consisting of a number of cells. all of the same 
kind. Opp. to hetcroplaslidc and motiopla slide. 

1889 Vines in Nature 24 Oct. 621 The body of iiniceUiil.ar 
organisms (monoplasiide.s), as also that of undifferentiated 
multicellular oigaiiisms (homoplastides). Ibid. O22 [see 
Hetrrorlas rini!]. 

Homoplasy (Imm^^plasi). Biol, [f, as prec. 
-f Gr. -TTAacta, f. TrXdcnj moulding, formation,] 
Homoplastic condition ; similarity of structuie pro- 
duced independently by tbe operation of similar 
external circumstances. Opp. tq Homooeny 2 . 

1870 Ray Lankester in Atm. Nat. Hist. VI. 39 When 
identical or nearly similar forces, or environments, act on two 
or more parts of an organism which are exactly or nearly 
alike . , [or] on parts in two organisms, which parts are exactly 
or nearly alike and sometimes homogenetic, the resulting 
correspondences called forth in the several parts in the two 
organisms will be nearly or exactlji alike .. I propose to call 
this kind of agreement homoplasis or homoplasy. Ibid. 40 
What, exactly, is to be ascribed to homogeny, and what to 
homoplasy, in the relations of this series of stiuctures, is a 
matter for careful consideration. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Homoplasy, the assumption by organisms ..of externally 
similar forms when exposed to similar e.xLeinal conditions. 
A good example is seen in the similarity of the American 
aloe, which is an Agave, to the true aloe. 

II Hoinoptera (hom^z-ptera), sb. pi. Entotn. 
[mod.L, (Latreille 1817 ), f. Gr. byio- Homo- + 
iTTtpbv wing: cf. Gr. opioTrrepos with the same 
plumage.] A suborder of Hemiptera, comprising 
insects of very various forms, with wings of uniform 
texture : contiasted with Heteeopteea. 

1826 Kirby & Si*. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 He de- 
nominated the last of these subordeis Horaoptera. 1835 
Kirby /fni. 4- Ins/. Anim. II. xx. 319 The Homoptera have 
four deflexed wings often of a substance between coriaceous 
and menibianous. 1874 Lubbock Orig, <5- Met. Ins. i. 25 
The Homoptera agree with theHeteroptera in the structure 
of the mouth, and in the metamoiphoses. 

Hence Homo'pter [F. homoptbre, Latreille], 
IXomo'pteran, a member of the Homoptera ; 
Komo'pterous a., belonging to or having the 
characters of the Homoptera. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. xlvii. (1828) IV. 385 Very 
considerable differences take place in the economy of 
Homopteious insects, 1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc., Ilomop- 
terans, Homoptera, the name of an order of insects, dis- 
membered frorn the H emipteraoi Including those 

in which the wing-covers ai e of an uniform semimembranous 
consistency. 1864 Webster, Homopter. 

Homostyled (h^-muistuild), a. Bot. [f. IIOMO- 
-t- S tyle - 1 - -ED ^.] Having the styles or pistils (in 
different individual plants) of the same length rela- 
tively to the stamens ( = Homogonous i. Homo- 
morphic b) ; opp. to heterostyled. Also Komo- 
stylic (hfzmdsloi'lik), Homostylous (-slsiTss), 
adjs. in same sense ; Homostyly (hfi'mcstaili), the 
condition of being homostyled. 

*877 [see Heterostyled],_ 1883 Thompson tr. Muller’s 
Fertil. Flowers 20 Homostylic plants with irregular flowers. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Homostylous. 1887 Goebel Morphol. 
Plants 481 Homostyly, same as homogony. 
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Hoiuotaxial (-tai’ksial), a. Geol. [f. Homo- + 
Gr. -rafta (f. rd^d) arrangement + -AL.] Applied 
to strata in different regions, having the same rela- 
tive position with respect to those underlying and 
overlying them, but not necessarily contempora- 
neous: of. I-IoMOTAXis; also to the fossil remains 
(usually of similar character) found in such strata. 

1870 UvxLr.v A Hii/v. A, Ur. Geol.Soc. in ( 2 - Jrnl. XXVI. 
p. xlii, Ccrt.ain forms of life in one locality occiu in the same 
general order of succes.sion as, or are hontota.xial with, 
similar forms in the other locality. 1888 J. Prestwicii 
I'tcol. II. 4 The liomotaxial relations of the groups. 

] fence Hoinota'xially adv.., in the way of or in 
relation to homotaxy. Also Homota'xeoxxs, Ho- 
niota’xic adjs. = IIoMOTAXiAh. 

1866 IiiU’ll. Ohsen). No. 56. 97 As homotaxeous, and not 
as contemp_oranco[is. 1872 Niciiot.soN Palxoni. (1879) 1 . 42 
Tlic Silurian rock.s of ICurope, Noith America, South 
America, Australia, ifcc., contain very similar fossils, and aie 
undoubtedly ‘homotaxeous’. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. lutrod. 22 The specie.s which constitute the coire- 
spondingorhomotaxic teims in the series, in different locali- 
ties, aie not identical. 1880 Dawkins Early Man 22 note., 
If., we look at them, homotaxially, from the point of view 
offered by the European Meiocenes, they are Meiocene. 

Homotaxis (-tm-ksis). Geol. [irreg. f. Gr. 
d/ro- Homo- -1- rdfty arrangement. The Gr. for- 
mation would be *( 5 /roTafia homotaxy.] The con- 
dition of being homolaxial ; the relation of strata 
having the same relative position in the geologic 
series, or of tire similar forms of life occurring in 
such strata. 

1862 Huxley Anniv. Addr. Geol. Soc. in Q. ’Jrnl. XVIII. 
p. xlii. For Geology (which after all is only the anatomy and 
physiology of the earth) it might he well to invent some 
.single word (such as ‘homotaxis’, similarity of order), in 
order to e.xpre.ss an essentially similar idea [i.e. to ‘ homo- 
logy ’ in anatomy]. Ibid. p. xlvi. The mischief of confound- 
ing that ‘ homotaxis ’ or ‘ similarity of arrangement ’ which 
can be demonstrated, willi ‘ synchrony ' or identity of date, 
for which there is not a shadow of a proof, under the one 
common term of ‘ contemporaneity 1870 Ibid. XXVI. 
p. xliii, The use of the term ‘homotaxis’ instead of ‘syn- 
chronism ’ has not, so far as I know, found much favour in 
the eyes of geologists. 1883 Nature 18 Jan. 262 It cautions 
tlm student agamst the confusion of geological synchrony 
with stratigiaphical homotaxis. 

Homotaxy (-tmksi) . Etymol . regular f. for prec. 
1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng. :tgs note. Homotaxis is im- 
possible. homotaxy, is the eligible form. i88g 

in Cent.' Diet. 

Homotropal (h^mp’trd'pal), a. Bot. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] !=next. 

1844 in HonLYN Diet. Med. (ed. 2) 148. 1835 Balfour 

Bot, (ed. 3) 302 In an anatropal seed, where the micropyle 
is close to the hilum, and the chalara at the opposite 
extremity, the embryo is erect or homotropal. 

Homotropous (-p-triJpas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. by-o- 
Homo- + -rpoiros turning + -ous (after F. homotrope, 
A. Richard 1819) : cf. &. oybrpovo^ of like disposi- 
tion.] Of the embryo of a seed : Having the 
radicle directed towards the hilum. 0pp. to anti- 
tropous or heterotropous. 

1829 Pj Clinton tr. Richard's Eleuz. Bot._ (ed. 4) 398 The 
embi-yo is said to be homotropous when it has the same 
direction with the seed, that is to say, when Its radicle cor- 
responds to the hilum. 1870 Bentley Bot. (ed. 2) 342 The 
embryo is said to be erect or homotropous. 

Homotype (hp-motaip). Biol, [f, Gr. byo- 
liOMO- + TUTTos Type.] A part or organ having 
the same type of structure as another, a homologue ; 
applied esp. to serially or laterally homologous 
parts in the same organism. 

1840 T. A. G. Balfour Typ. Char, Nat. (i860) 64 A general 
likeness is sufficient in nature to constitute, in the eyes of 
naturalists, a type, and hence they speak of such as homo- 
logies or homotypes. 1849 Owen Nat. Lhnls ig The 
femur, the homotype of the humerus. 1834 . — Skel. ^ 
Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 170 So far as each seg- 
ment. .is a repetition or ‘ homotype ’ of every other segment. 
1872 Mivart Anat. 215 The successive vertebra; .. 

are serial homologues, or homotypes. 

Hence Homotypal (hp'motsipal), Homotypic 
(h^m<?ti'pik), -ical adjs., of the character of, or 
relating to, a homotype; homologous. Homo- 
typy (hp’inutaipi, ham^i’tipi), relation of homotypes ; 
homology ; esp, serial or lateral homology. 

1849 Owen Nat. Limls 29 To discern their *homotypal 
relations and their classification. 1871 H. Macmillan True 
Vine iii. (1872) 102 The vine presents a repetition both of 
homotypal parts and of homotypal arrangement of parts. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Homotypic. 1870 Rolleston Anim. 
Life 93 The large pincers of the scorpion are *homotypical 
. .with the large pincers of the crayfish, 1874 Pop. Encycl. 
S.V., *Homotypy, another term for serial homology. 1878 
Bell Gegenbaur’s Comp. Anat. 64 Homotypical organs . . 
are often so changed that their homotypy cannot be 
recognised, and has to be worked out. 

Homousian : see Homoodsian. 

+ Homple. Obs. ? Some kind of linen fabric. 

i:i4S0 in Rel. Ant. I. 27 Loke well your lawne, your 
homple, and your lake . . Ye washe cleyn. [1847-78 Halli- 
WELL, Hompel, a kind of jacket. Norths 

Homple, var. of Humple v. 

II Homuucio (htim^msio). [Latin dim. of homo, 
homin-, man.] = Homdnoule. 

1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Pari. App. 133 An hundred 
Homuncioes more or lesse. \ 6 ^Ti\!isvzc.KAni 7 iropomef. 233 
Such an Homencio was Mr. Jefferies the late Queens 

VOL. V. 


Dwarfe. 1733 Ess. Celibacy 64 Producing an homuncio by 
the laws of matter and motion. 1802 UuNriiAM IVhs. (1838- 
43) XI. 129 But it is something for an Homuncio like myself 
to put all these potentates into jeopai dy. 

Homuncule, -uncle (homu-^kiwl, -»-qk’l). 
[ad. L. homtmcuhts, (also in Eng. use) dim. of 
homo man. Cf. F. honmzicztle (18th c. in Littre).] 
A little or diminutive man ; a mannikin. 

1636 H. More Entlms. Tri. 46 That there is an artificial! 
way of making an Flomunciiltis, and that the Fairies of the 
Nyoods, Nymphs and Giants themselves had some .such ori- 
ginal!. 1696 J. 'E.uwAs.ns Deznonslr. Exist. God 11. 124 Par- 
cclsus's artificial homuncle. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. ii. 
Homunculus. 1839 Nesu Monthly Mag. LVl. 25 Tlie door 
opened suddenly, and admitted an homuncule, of about 
four feet three. 

Hence Homu'ucular a., diminutive, pigmy. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 13 Delappiu.s. .not 
only saw these homuncular tadpoles, but pretended to tiace 
one of them bursting through the tunic by which it was 
swaddled. 

Homy, homey i^oyrvN\),a. colloq. [f. HomejA 
-h-y. For analogical spelling, ct. bony, limyl\ 
Resembling or suggestive of home ; home-like ; 
having the feeling of home ; homish. 

1836 Kingsley in Life (1877) I. 488 , 1 like to. .feel ‘homey ’ 
wherever I be. 1864 Ibiil. II. 194, I saw . . plenty of our 
dear English ‘ lady’s smock’ in the wet meadows near here 
[ Ilayonne], which looked very homy. 1874 Mrs. Whitney 
IVe Girls ix. 181 ‘What a beautiful old homey house it is 1 ’ 

‘ And what a homey family ! ’ 

Flence Ho'niiness, homy quality or character, 
homelikeness. 

1883 Roe Driven back to Eden 69 A sense of rest, quiet, 
comfort, and hominess. 1888 Pall Mall G. 30 Apr. 11/2 
The ‘tiominess ’ of the French Character. 

Homyger, obs. form of Homager. 
Homyuable, shortened form of Abhominable. 

1489 Caxton Payies of A. iii. xvii. 208 It is an homynable 
liorreur, 

Hond, -e, obs. ff. Hand, Hound. Hondel, 
hondle, obs. ff. Handle v . Honderyd, -ytli, 
houdre, -ed, -eth, obs. ff. FIondred, -edth. 
Hondhabend, -habbing, var. Hand-habend. 

Hone (hJun), sb.^ Forms : i hdn, 4 bonne, 5 
boone, 7 hoan(e, 5- hone. [OE. hdn str. fern. 
= ON. hein str. fern. (Sw. dial, ben, Da. heen)i\ 

1 1 . A stone, a rock. (OE.) Obs. 

Frequently applied to a stone serving as a landmark. 

939 in BitcK Cartul. Sax. II. 458 ponne nor}> fram setle to 
netles stede to h®re hane. 966 Ibid. III. 435 Of |)ajre 
graijan hane and lang hearpdene. 12. . Ibid, II.4S1 ponon 
on pa readan hane, of pare hane on pone herpap. 

2 . A whetstone used for giving a fine edge to 
cutting tools, esp. razors. 

c 1323 Poem Times Edw. II, 86 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 327 
He put in his pautener an honne and a komb, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 24S/1 Hoone, baibarys instrument, cos. 1^3 
Raynold Byrth Mankyndc 11. vi. 127 Rub it on a Barbers 
Whetstone, called a Hone. 1612 Woodall Surg. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 2 Take in his Chest a good Hoane. 1746 
Simon in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 323 The Whetstones or Hones 
, .sold for Lough-Neagh Stones, are none of these, but of 
a soft gritty kind, and found near Drogheda._ 1807 P. Gass 
yrnl. 79 Part of a log quite petrified., of which good whet- 
stones or hones could be made. 1881 Young Every Man 
his mun Mechanic § 358 After a few hours set it on a hone. 

3 . Stone of which such whetstones are made ; 
hone-stone. (Several kinds of stone varying greatly 
in mineral composition are used for this purpose.) 

1793 Hely tr. O'Elaherty’s Ogygia II. 178 Lough-Neach 
. .which most assuredly converts holly into hones. i8c^ 
Gazetteer Scotl. (ed. 2) 163/2 In the parish of Ratho is 
found a species of whetstone or hone, of the finest sub- 
stance. 187s Knight DfcA Mech. s.v., Various kinds, differ- 
ing greatly in texture and hardness, are employed. Norway 
ragstone, water-of-Ayr, bluestone, German-hone, and many 
other varieties. 

4 . attrih, and Comb, hone-pavement : see qnot. 
17S8; hone-stone, = senses 2 and 3; spec, a very 
siliceous clay slate having a conchoidal fracture 
across the grain of the rock ; also called novaculite. 

1788 Chambers' Cycl. s.v., Bed of hones, or hone-pave- 
ment, one of the tools used in the operation of grinding 
specula for telescopes ; formed of pieces of the finest blue 
hone or whetstone. 4:1790 Imison Sch, Art II. 108 The 
hone pavement has uniformly taken out all the emery 
strokes. 1833 tr, Labarle’s Arts Mid. Ages i. 23 Hone- 
stone, a compact, fine-grained magnesian limestone. 1882 
Geikie Text-bk. GeoL ii. ii. § 6. 122 Whet-slate, novaculite, 
hone-stone, an exceedingly hard fine grained siliceous rock. 

HOUC) sb.'^ north, dial. Also 4 hon, howne, 
4-5 hoyii(e, 4-9 hune. [ME. hdn, app. derived 
from Hone ».^] Delay, tarrying : in the phrases 
but, without hone, often a convenient metrical tag. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3793 Sipen sal pou wit-outen hon Wend 
to king_ pharaon. Ibid, 84x3 Curtaisli, wit-vten hone. He 
yatte hir freli al hir bone, c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Pauhzs 
804 Bad pame . . Set fyre at anis but ony howne. c 1400 
Rowland ^ 0 . 341 Send owte Rowlande withowtten hone 
\rime tone], 4:1460 Towncley Mysi. xxii. 228 Withoutt any 
hoyne \rinte soyne=soon]. _ 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 
434 For to devyiss without[in] ony hune, Richt wyslie than 
quhat best wes to be done. 1360 Rolland Cri, Venus iv. 
629 That thay suld pas hut hone. 1820 Edin. Mag. May 
422/2 The traucbl't stag i’ the wan waves lap, But huliness 
or hune. 

f Hone, j/i .3 Obs. dial. A swelling or tumour. 
[See Honewort, quot. 1633, the sole authority for this.] 
Hone, north, dial. Forms: 4 hon(e, 5-6 


hoyne. [Goes with Hone sbli (the vb. being app. 
the source) ; origin obscure. The rimes show 
that it had ME. close 0 (giving Sc. 0, ii) ; its mod. 
Eng. form would be 00 {u), and it is thus distinct 
from Hone v.'^ The oy in some texts is noithern 
spelling of F.] intr. To delay, tarry, hesitate. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 608S Yee be alle belted, wit staf in hand. 
Hones noght quils yee ar etand. Ibid. 19867 Petre pan 
bigan til hon. c 1400 Melayne 819 In no place wolde he 
hone \rime done]. 1:1460 Tozuueley Myst. iii. 319 It shall 
be clone full sone brether, help to here. . ffull long shall I not 
hoyne to do my devere. Ibid. viii. 363 It may not help to 
liouer ne hone [rime bone = boon]. 1570 Levins Manip. 
213/20 To Floyne, liwrcre. 

Hone, vA dial and U.S. Also 8 hoan. [a. 
OF. hogner, hoigner, Norman dial, honer, (13th c. 
in Littre) ‘ to griimlile, mutter, murmure ; to re- 
pine ; also, to whyne as a child, or dog ' (Cotgr.), 
app. f. ho)i, a cry of discontent (cf. ‘ Ploigzier, on 
hogner, faire hon hon, et criailler comma font les 
cnfanls qiiand ils vouclraient bien avoir quelque 
chose’, Duez Diet. 1664, in Godef.).] intr. To 
grumble, murmur, whine, moan. 

1621 Burton 7/ cnf. Mel. iii. ii. 111.614 Admiring and com- 
mending her still, and lamenting, honing [1638, 1651, etc. 
moaning], wishing himselfe any thing for her sake. 1637 G. 
Starkey H elnioni' s Vind. 243, I know that the Galenical 
Tribe will whine and hone pitifully, rather than lo.se to be 
reputed Chymists. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ir. Convalescent, 
He lies pitying himself, honing and moaning to him.self. 
1828 Scott F. M. Pei tk v, Thou awakest to hone, and pine, 
and moan, as if she had drawn a hot iron across thy lips, 
b. To whine or pine for', to hanker after. 

1600 Holland Livy i. vii. 6 Some of the Oxen . . missed 
their fellowes behind, and honing after them, bellowed as 
their nature is. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 36. 3/1 Wlien in 
Wezon ’tis gone, For another I hoan. 41x713 Ellwood 
Auiobiog. (1714) 64, I had no Money .. nor ever honed 
after it. 17^ Richardson Crandison xxxv. (1812) I. 264 
She brought a servant up with her.. who hones after the 
counti-y. 18830. F. Smith in Trans. Amer.Philol. Soc. 50 
Hone, ‘to pine or long for anything’, is not yet obsolete 
in the South, though perhaps rare. 1884 Harpeds Mag. 
Oct. 800/1 ‘ I’m just honin’ after food ', is another example of 
the Tenne.ssee patois. 

Hence Ho'nine vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

180a Lamb Cur. Fragm. iv. Poems, Plays, etc. (1884) 203 
What weeping, sighing, sorrowing, honing . . friends, rela- 
lives. 1878 Seeley Stein II. 505 When I had heard his 
honing and moaning about Moscow. 

Hone, vfi [f. Hone jiJ.i] trans. To sharpen 
on a hone. Hence Honed. a., Honer. 

1826 Carlyle Early Lett. (18S6) II. 349 Without aid from 
any grinder or honer whatever. 1828 Webster s.v., To 
hone a razor. 1837 Fraser's Mag, XV. 576 A well-honed 
knife. 1836 Leisure H our '1 . 13/r Honing and strapping 
his stock of razors. 

Hone in 0 hone : see Ohone, alas ! 

Honement, obs. form of Oinement, ointment. 
Honer, honerable, obs. ff. Honour, -able. 
Honest ([imest), a. Also 4-5 onest(e, 4-6 
honeste. [a. OF. honest t (12th c. ia Littre), 
mod.F. hotintte (=It. onesio, Sp., Pg. honestd), 
ad. L. honesHis honourable, respectable, decent, 
fine, handsome, f. honos, -or, honor-. Honour.] 
i* 1 . Of persons : Held in honour ; holding an 
honourable position ; respectable. Obs. 

C132S Metr, Plom. 160 A widoa..com this Candelmesse 
feste. And scho wald haf als wif honeste Hir messe. 13 . . 
K. A Us. 158 Oliinpias . . Wolde make a riche feste Of 
knyghtis and ladies honeste, 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 23 
It is esy in the qen of God, sudeynli to make onest a pore 
man. ci^oo Destr. Troy 1471 A woman.. Onest & abill, & 
Ecuba she hight. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 46 b, The 
honest and sustanciall persons arrested or indited. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia iv. iix Houses, wherein Hue the 
honester sort of people, as Farmers in England, 1687 A, 
Lovell tr, Thevenot’s Trav. m. 57 He told me That that 
Country is pleasant enough, and full of good honest People. 
1692 Land. Gaz. No. 2733/4 The Purchaser to take 2 honest 
Men, and the Seller 2 more, for all such Goods. 

b. To make an honest woman of\ to marry (a 
woman) after seduction, dial, or vulgar. (The 
sense may have been associated with 3 b ‘ chaste ’.) 

1629 Earle Microcosm., Servingnian (Arb.) 84 The best 
worke he does is his man-ying, for it makes an honest woman. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones xv. viii. Miss Nancy was, in 
vulgar language, soon made an honest woman. 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's xxv. My right honourable father nourished 
some thoughts of making an honest woman of Marie de 
Martigny. 1823 Jamieson s.v., If he . . marries her, he 
is said to ‘ make an honest woman of her ’, i, e. he does all 
in his power to cover her ignominy, and to restore her to 
her place in society. 1887 Miss Braddon Like 4- Unlike 
III. V. 64, I wish he had been free to make your sister an 
honest woman. 

c. As a vague epithet of appreciation or praise, 
esp. as used in a patronizing way to an inferior. 
(Cf, worthy^ 

1331 T. Wilson Logike (1380) 83, 1 had good chore in suche 
a mannes house. Ergo, he is an honest man. 1583 Holly- 
band Campo di Fior 309 Honest man, is this the way to 
Bolonia? 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. in. i. 187 Your name 
honest Gentleman? 168* Dryden Abs. Sf Achit. 508 These 
were for laying honest David by, On principles of pure good 
husbandry. 1709 Taller No. 45 ^ 7 Let Mr. Bickerstalf 
alone (says one of the Honest Fellows), when he’s in a good 
Humour, he’s as good Company as any Man in England. 
1813 Scott Guy M. ix. Cannot he sing his sang.. like 
Collector Snail, honest man, that never fashes ony body? 
1846 Brockett (ed. 3) s.v,, A Northern baronet, .chairman 
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of quarter sessions, was accustomed, when he sentenced a 
prisoner, to begin, ‘Now, my honest man, you have been 
convicted of felony'. 

•j* 2 . Of filings, condilions, actions, etc. Obs. 

a. Worthy of honour, ionourable, commend- 
able ; bringing honour, creditable. 

13 . . Coer rfe X . 1773 Christmas is a time full honest ; Kyng 
Richard it honoured with giet feste. 1340 Ayeni. 222 pet 
stat of spoushod is zuo holy and suo honeste, C1386 
Chaucer Merck. T, 780 In honeste wyse as longeth to 
a knyght. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 2 Alle 
veituouse and honest thynges. 1526 Tindale Roin. xii. 17 
Prouyde afore honde thynges honest in the sight of all men. 
1S33 Bellenden Livy 11. 153 Thare wes na batall niair 
honest, than this last lehersit. 1348 Hall Citron., Edw. IV, 
223b, Kyng Henry. .founded a .solempne schoole at Eton 
.. an honest Colege of sad Priestes, with a gieate nombie 
of children. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 1. i. u. xl, (1651) 29 
That respects oiiely things delectable and pleasant, this 
honest. 1700 Drvden tr. Qzdd’e Met. xiii. 408 Many a 
manly wound All honest, all before. 1713-20 Porn Hind 
V. 312 Know, 'tis not honest in my soul to fear. Nor was 
Tydides born to tremble here. 

b. Free from disgrace or reproach ; respectable, 
decent, seemly, befitting, becoming. 

1340 Ayenb. 229 Loke pe uram uoule wordes pet ne byep 
na3t honeste. c 1330 Leg. Rood (1871) 76 To plant pa wandes 
in honest place, Forto be keped honestly, And wirschipd als 
pai wai' worthy, f 1440 Gesta Rom. xvii. 60 (Add. MS.) It 
were more honest that I shukl have such a wyf, and my 
felavv to hav'e suche a wyf as I have. 1314 Test. Ebor. 
(Suite'e.s) V. 52, I will that, the day of my buiyall, slie maik 
an honest dynner to my fiendes and neyhouis. 1633 Earl 
Mancii. Al klondo (1636J 37 Honest sepultuie is a blessing. 
1633 Walton Angler ii. 44 Now lets go to an honest Ale- 
house and sing Old Rose. 1674 Playpord Si/ll Mus. i. 61 
Corants, Saiabands, and Jigs, used for honest mirth and 
delight at Feasts. 

c. Decent or respectable in appearance ; with- 
out blemish ; comely, ' fair ’ ; neat, tidy. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19S50 (Cott.) All maner crepand heist, 
paa pat er nogbt tald honest. C1340 Ibid. 6067 (Trin.) 

A dene lomb pat is honest. 1388 Wyclif Ruth iii. 3 Be 
thou waischun and anoyntid, and be thou clothid with 
onestere clothis. 1493 Restivall (W. de W. 1515) 31 The 
people wolde . . clyppe thejm berdes & polle theyr heedes 
& so make them honest ayenst eester day. 1326 Tindale 
I Cor. xii. 23 Apon those members of the body Which we i 
thynke lest honest put we most honestie on. c 1366 J. Alday 
tx. Boaysiuau's Tkeai. R iv, [He] hath created the 

chin . . after so honest a forme, and hath enriched it with 
a bearde. 

3 . Of persons; Having lionottrable motives or 
principles ; marked by uprightness or probity. 

t a. In early use in a wide sense ; Of good 
moral character, virtuous, upright, well-disposed. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. no A lung wise and honest in alle 
thing. Ibid. III. 136 So shulde he be the moie honest To 
whom god yaf so worthy a yifte. 1333 Coverdale i Kings 
i. $2 Yf he wil be an honest man, there shall no‘t one heec 
fall from him vpon the earth. 1383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. i. xxii. 28 Beyng a good Pilot and a very 
honest man. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 393 For the 
credit of this honest and loyall . . societie. 1672 Cave Prim. 
Chr. I. i. (1673) 10 The honester and severer Romans were 
ashamed on 't. 1702 Rowe Tanierl. Ded., It were to be 
wish'd . . that the World we re honest to such a degree, and that 
there were not that scandalous defect of common morality. 

b, spec. Chaste, ‘virtuous’; usitally of a woman. 
arch. 

C1400 Cato's Mor. 37 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1670 Fie to 
take wife. .hot ho be honest, .ne halde hir for na druri if ho 
be vnehest. 1428 E. E, IVills (1882) 79 The manage of 
onest and poure maidens. 1335 Coverdale 2 Esdras xvi. 
49 Like as an wliore enuyeth an honest woman. 1398 Shaks, 
Merry IV , iv. ii. 103 Wives may be merry, and yet honest 
too. 1661 Pepys Diary ii Aug,, Colonel Dillon, .comes to 
church with them, which makes me think they are not 
honest. 1669 Shadwell R. Shepherdess i.i. You marry’d 
me to keep me honest, did you? 1711 Stzelk S^ect. No. 
118 p 2 The Maid is honest, and the Man dares not be 
otherwise. 

e. That deals fairly and uprightly in speech and 
act ; sincere, truthful, candid ; that will not lie, 
cheat, or steal. (The prevailing modern sense, the 
‘ honest man ’ being the ‘ good citizen the law- 
abiding man, as opposed to the rogue, thief, or 
enemy of society.) 

0*400 Destr. Troy 48 Ouyde and othir pat onest were ay 
« , Phes dampnet his dedys. c 15^ Doctr* Gd, Sertfciunis in 
Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 8 Ye seruauntes .. Be ye 
honest and dylygent. Pettie Guasszo's Civ. Conv. i. 

(1586) 42 He, which plainly telleth the truth, sheweth him- 
selfe to he an honest man, 1674 Brevint Saul at Endor 
282 The honestest Monks we know are sometimes tempted 
to say strange things. 1734 Pope Ess. Man iv. 248 An 
honest man's the noblest work of God. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No, i8g r 12 She. .was at last convinced that she 
had been flatteied, and that her glass was honester than her 
maid. 1791 ‘G. Gambado' H wJ. Horsem. iv. (1809) 83 A 
dealer in Mooj fields (who. .is no honester than he ought to 
he). 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II, 177 Though often 
misled by prejudice and passion, he was emphatically an 
honest man. 1897 W. Raleigh Style 123 The pillory and the 
stocks are hardly educational agents, but they make it 
easier for honest men to enjoy their own. Proverb. ‘ When 
thieves [or rogues] fall out, honest men come by their own.' 

d. Ingenuous; without disguise, open, frank, not 
concealing one’s real character (good or bad). 

1(534 FoRDi-’, Warbeck ii. i. Bless the young man 1 Our 
nation would be laugh’d at For honest souls through 
Christendom. 1S80 Otway Orphan ii. v, I am a doating 
honest SIpe. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. i. i. 171 Dull 
heavy things ! Whom Nature has left honest In meer 
frugality. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. I, 437 'The honest 


monk was so illiterate that he did not kn6w what he ought 
to say on an occasion of such importance. 1866 FIowells 
Veiiet. Life ii. 23 He beheld the honest swindling counten- 
ance of a hotel Aoi'i'fev, 

4 . Of actions, feelings, etc. : Showing uprightness 
or sincerity of character or intention ; lair, straight- 
forward ; free from fraud. 

a 13Q0 Cursor M. 22914 Sant gregor gaf ansiier honest. 

13.. K. Alls. 4011 He no dude no treson, His dede n'as 
bote honest. 1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe id6 Lenefell 
Company, and Honest Besynes. 13^8 Grafton Chron. II. 
382Their honest and reasonable excuses could not be heaid. 
1617 Moryson Itin. ii. 26s A quiet harvest that might aiise 
out of their own honest laliour. 1658 Brawiiai l Consccr. 
Bps. ix. 21S It is iioue of the honestest Pleas, Negare fac- 
tum, to deny such publick Acts as these, a 1732 I' aides 

H. vi. 10 Unbrib'd, unaw’d, he dares imp.Tit The honest ilic- 
tates of his heart. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair lii, The 
very best and honestest feelings of the man came out in 
these artless outpourings of pateinal feeling. 1883 Lazo 
Times 20 Oct. 408/1 The object of a bankuipl(:y law . . 
should be the economical and honest distribution of a 
bankiupt’s estate. 

b. Of money, gain, etc. : Gained or earned liy 
fair means, without cheating or stealing; legitimate. 

[1676 Wycherley PL Dealer m. Wks. (Rtlclg.) 125/2 You 
must call usury and extortion God’s bles.sing, or the honest 
turniiigof the penny.] 1700 T. Brown tr. y'Vfwy'k M 
Ser. tf Com. 25 Some call Trade, Honest Gain, and . . have 
lackei’d it with the Name of Godliness. 1823 Mbs. Cameron 
Ilonlston Tracis I. 10 (title) An Honest Penny is worth 
a Silver Shilling. 1873 Slang Diet. 194 Iiistmctions to eain 
an honest shilling. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 216 He turns 
an honest penny by horse hire. 

c. Of a tiling : Not seeming other than it is ; 
genuine, unadulterated, unsophisticated. 

1398 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. ii. 126 Behold what honest 
cloathes you send forth to bleaching. 1674 tr. MartinterP s 
Voy. H. Countries 31 We were glad to betake ourselves to 
the provi.sions we had brought, .which was honest Bisliet 
and salt Beef. 1812 Crabde T. in Verse xiv. His Conscience 
never checks him when he swears The fat he sells is honest 
fat of bears. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 307/2 The honest mouth 
of a three-year old horse should he thus formed [etc.]. 1884 
Child Ballads ii. xxxvii. 322/2 Bringing some honest bread 
and wine widi her. 

6. tss, adi). = Honestly ; or (^duL) in comb, with 
another adj. , expressing union of the two qualities 
denoted. 

a 1392 Greene fas. IV, 11. i. Yet would I, might I choose, 
be honest-poor. 1396 Siiaics. Merck. V. 111. iv. 46 As 
I have euer found thee honest true. *654 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes IV . i. ij6 And why slay him, if that he lionest meant ? 
1671 F. Phillips Necess. 330 Wares and Commodities, 
honester made. 

6. Comb., as honesi-hearted, -looking, -minded, 
-natured aidjs. 

*599 Sandys Europm Spec. (1637) 206 An honest-hearted 
desire, but no probable dessein. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 
174 (R.) Worshipful, honest-minded, and well disposed 
nierchants. 1607 Shaks. Tiinonv. i. 89 My honest Natur’d 
friends. 1783 Burns Song, ‘ My father luas a farmer' ix, 
A cheerful honest-hearted clown. 1895 J. Smith Pennan. 
Mess. E.xod. xix. 304 Jethro brings in his honest-hearted- 
ness. 1897 Mag. of Art Sept. 251 Honest-looking enough. 

t Honest, Obs. [pd.!-.. honesl-d?-e to honom, 
dignify, adorn, embellish, f. lionest-us Honest. 
Cf. obs. r. honester 

1 . trails. To confer honour upon ; to honour. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xi. 23 List Is forsothe in the e5en of 

God, sodeynly to honesten [1388 to make onest ; Vulg. 
honestare) the pore. <**575 Abp. Parker Corr. (Par- 
ker Soc,] 411 For his more estimation I have honested him 
with a room in the arches. *609 B. Jonson Sit. IVom. i. iv, 
You have very much honested my lodging with your pre- 
sence. 0:1613 Overbury a Wife (1638) 279 To honest it 
with the tittle of clemency. 

2 . To cause to appear honest or honourable; to 
justify, defend, excuse. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 396 It stood him 
vpon to honest his actions. 1651 Charleton Eph. ij- Cimm. 
Matrons^ n. Pref., That learned and pious Divine; who 
was willing to honest the poor womans lapse. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 186 Specious pretences they 
wanted not to honest, to justifie the enterprize, 

3 . To ‘make an honest woman of’; see Honest 
a. I b. 

i6ii Speed Hist. Gl. Brit. ix. xii. (1632) 717 Honested by 
lawfull matrimony. _rti65a Brome Cov. Card. v. iii, I ask 
no further satisfaction of you, then to be honested by 
marriage. 

H 4 . nonce-use, from the adj. 

i66g Shadwell R. Shepherdess l i, You marry'd me to 
keep me honest, did you? I'll honest you; I will go in- 
stantly and meet 'em all three. 

t Ho’Hestate, 77. Obs.rare^^. \i, J.,, honestat-, 
ppl. stem of honestare ; see prec.] ‘ To honour ’ 
(Cockeram 1623]. 

+ Honesta'tion. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. type 
Vionestation-em, f. honest-dr e to Honest.] The 
action of making honourable ; something that does 
honour to one; an honourable quality or attribute. 

1648 W. Montague Devout Ess. 1. x. § 6. 118 By which 
vutuous qualities and hoiiestations they have been more 
happy than others in their applications to move the mindes 
of men. 

t Hone'Stete. Obs. Also onest6te(e. [a. OF. 
Jwnesiete (rnod.F. honnticti, = Pr. honestetat, Sp. 
honestidad, Pg. honestidade) Com. Rom. type 
*honesHidi-efn, for L. honestdt-eml\ = Honest r. 
1:1313 Shoreham 69 Jet scholdy naujt Honestete sojwene. 


1340 Ayenb. 53 pe uerste libbe]> be he ulcsse, he oher be his 
ioliuete..he uei'he he his onestete. *377 Langl, I ' l . 
B. XV. 90 As holynesse and honestete [71. r. hone.stc] oute 
of holicherche spredeth. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 366 
Wedded with fortunat honestetee. 

t jElone'Stify, n. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. L. honcst- 

honest + -PY.] trails. = IIone.st zt. 3. 
a 1632 Brome Mad Couple v. ii, Tie many, and honestifie 
her. 

Honestly ((’■nustli), adv. [f. Hone.st a. + 
-LY^.] In an honest manner. • • 

fl. In an hoiioniable or respectful manner, 
honourably, worthily, respectably ; in a seemly or 
becoming manner ; decently. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 47 Oftc by .sscawe]) and di^te]) ham pc more 
quaynteliche and [m moie honesteliche. t 1386 CIiiaih.i'R 
Merck. T. 782 His housynge, his airay, as honestly To his 
degree was maked ns a kynges. citfoa Maunih.v. (lioxh.) 
vi. 20 He gets ham be keped honestly and wiischipfully. 
1304 Bury IVills tCamdeii) 104 Yf yt he .so y( I.. bill to 
pouette, and m.ay not leue honestly. 1539 Ibid. 153 To 
htinge my bodie honestly to the giQunde. 1643USS111 nBodv 
Div. (1647) 27s Friends and Neighbours should see that his 
body he honestly buried, and Funerals decently pevfouuecl. 

2 . With honourable or upiight conduct; csj). 
without fraud or falsehood ; with honest intention 
or by honest means ; sincerely, fairly, frankly, 
without disguise. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 342 For he hath first his love 
founded Honestelich as for to wedde. 1428 E. E. IVills 
(1882) 78 Thai he gouetuc bym goodly and oneslly. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 48 b, A man that balh a good 
crafte whetby he myglit lyuc honestly. 1597 Moui.ey 
Introd. Mus. Ded., A nomber of honest poore men, who 
Hue (and that hone.stly) vpon teaching. 1623 Hauv .-Inal. 
Ur. II. ix. 110 He dealt honestller then the Parson. 1733 
Berkeley Reasons not repl. to Walton § 7, I can honestly 
.say, the more he e.xpluins, the more I am puzzled. 1738 
Swift Pol. Coziversat. 183, I came honestly by it. 1788 
V. Knox Winter Even. Ixxvi. (R.), The stripling is often 
sent, .to the hanks of the Ganges, there to heap up enormous 
riches, honestly if he can ; but at all evenLs to fulfil the 
ultimate end of his mission. 1873 Joweit Plato (ed. 2) 

I. 99 He does not like honestly to confess that he is talking 
nonsense. 

f 3 . Chastely, ‘ virtuously Obs. 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. B. 705 Ellez i>ay mo5t honestly ayber 
Djjerpvelde. 1613 PunciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 824 'The 
mairied Women live honestly. 1691 Wood Aih. O.xon. II. 
56 Whether the Females lived honestly, 'tis not for me to 
dispute it. 

Ho'nestness. rare, [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being honest, j' a. Comeliness ; orna- 
ment. Ohs. b. Virtuousness; honesty. 

c Chron. Vilod. st. 5(39 AboiF^t tonibe for honest- 
nas. Hit was y-sowed. 1356 J. Heywood Spider ^ /<’. 
xxxix. 16 Honestnes is vertousnes, and woorshipfulnes. 
Honesty (F'nesti). Forms : 4-5 oneste, -ty, 
4-6 honeste, 5-6 -tee, 5-7 -tie, 6 -tye, 6- 
honesty, [a. OF. {h)oneste (12 th c. in Liltre, 
earlier {h)onesiet => It. onesth, Sp. honesiad, Pg. hon- 
cslat), ad. L. hoiiestds, -dtem, n. of quality f. 
honeshis Honest, or ? honos honour.] 

I. The quality of being honest. 

1 1 . Honourable position or estate ; high rank ; 
respectability. Obs. 

1509 Fisher Fun. Sarnt. C'tess Richmond Wks, (1876) 
296 'The straungers of honeste whiche . . resorteth for to 
vysyte the souerayne must be consydered. 1320 Ca.xton's 
Chron. Eng. in. 19/2 He [Daniel] .. was made a man of 
greate honeste. 

f b. Honour conferred or done ; respect. Ohs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 131 He sent his sister 
Tone with mykelle honeste. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xii. 23 
The membris that ben vnhonest, ban more honeste. c 1400 
Destr. Troy 2861 pe lell gen tils, pat Venu.s the worthy 
worshippit for god, And most honouret of other with 
oneste hei-e._ 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xx, Refuse nat to doe me 
tbait honestie in your presence. «iSS3 Udall Royster D. 
IV. iii. (Arb.) 63 More shame and harme..Then all thy life 
days thou canst do me honestie. 16*3 J. Dunster in 
Spijrgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. Ixxiv. 2 There is an honesty 
which belongeth to the dead body of a man. 

fc. Honour gained by action or conduct ; repti- 
lation, credit, good name. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. vii. ii Vnnoumbrable honeste [Is] by 
the hondis of it. *313 More Rich. Ill (1883) 36 Doctour 
Shaa by his sermon loste hys honestie, and sone after his 
life. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 173 b, He hath 
sclaundred me before many, & so 1 haue lost myne 
honesty. 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. (?) Pref. 15 Defence of 
their owne poore honesties. 

•I'd. Conor, {collectl) Honourable or respectable 
people. (Cf. the quality f) Obs. rare. 

*563 ■A-bp. Parker Articles, That vseth. .delay to make 
any accompte in tlie presence of the honestye in the parish. 
*S7 S J- Still Ganim. Gurton iv. ii. In Hazl. Dodsley III. 
228 If such a toy be used oft among the honesty, It may 
[not] beseem, a simple man of your and my degree. 

'1'2. The quality of what is becoming or befit- 
ting ; decency, decorum ; comeliness. Obs. ' 

*375 Barbour Bruce 1. 548 Hys Eyii with his hand closit 
he, For to dey with mar honeste. F1400 Maundev. (1839) 
XX. 221 The ordynance. .ne the honestee ne the clennesse 
is not so arrayed there, as it is here. 1338 Starkey Eng- 
land I. i. 2 [They] lyuyd lyke wylde beslys in the woodys, 
wythout lawys and rulys of honesty. 1347 Homilies i. Gd. 
Wks. III. (1859) 59 How their profession of chastity was 
kept, it is more honesty to pass over in silence. *632 
Needham tr. Selden's Mare Cl. 36 For honestie sake, and 
for the friendship which the Republick had with the hou» 
of Austria. 
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3 . Ilonouiable character, 
i* a. Formerly in a wide general sense, iiichidiiig 
all kinds of moral excellence worthy of honour. 

1340 Kampole Pr. Co/AW. 5825 'A gude castelle’ he says 
‘ kepes he pat his body kepes in lioneste ’. 1390 Gower 

Conf. III. 272 Nought only upon cha&tete, But upon alle 
lioneste. c 1430 Syr Qcner. (Roxb.) 1856, I shal be glad 
hint foito sec, Mi woiship to kep_e with honestie. 1548 
Udai.i,, etc. Erasm. Pa?'. Matt. ii. 26 Encreased in all 
kynde of honestie, and heauenlye giftes. 1611 B. Jonson 
Catiline III. ii, Let not.. wicked fiiendship foice What 
honesty and vertue cannot work. 

'•|"b. Spec. Chastity; the honour or viitue of a 
woman. Obs. ^ 

C138S Chaucer L. G. IV. 1673 Hy^sip., Why lyked me 
thy yelow heer to see Moie then the boundes of myn 
honestee. fi4oa Destr. 2 '?'oy 2965 Hit were sittyng for 
sothe, & scmly for wemen . . ouer all, Jrere onesty attell to 
saue. 1573 J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1576) 158 A pooie 
marine proude, a woman without honestie. 1621 Burton 
A?iat. Mel. ui. iii. ii. i. (1G51) 612 It was commonly 
practi.sed in Diana’s temple, for women to go barefoot over 
hot coals to try their honesties. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 52 A Venus (like in honestie, though not in beautie). 
+ c. Generosity, liberality, hospitality. Obs. 
c 1400 Cato's Mor. 152 in Cursor M. App. iv. 1671 pat )iou 
has gitin to pc, vse hit in honcste & be noBt calde niping. 
1351 Recorde Cast. Knovil. (1556) 138 A manne not onlye 
of greale learning, but also of as great honesty in seekinge 
to profile all men by his trauaill. 1607 Shaks. Ti?iio?i iii. 
L. 29 A Noble Gentleman ’tis, if he would not keep so good 
a lioLise. .euery man has Jiis fault, and honesty is his. 

d. Uprightness of disposition and conduct ; 
integrity, truthfulness, straightforwaidness : the 
ciuality opposed to lying, cheating, or stealing. 
(The prevailing modern sense.) 

IS79 Lyly E??ph?ies (Arb.) 197 Yet hath he shown him- 
self as far from honestie, as he is from age, and as full of 
craft, as he is of courage. 1599 Sandys Europm Spec. (1632) 
102 Our grosse couceipts, wiio think honestie the best 
policie. 1601 Shaks. y?tl. C. ii. i. 127 What other Oath, 
Then Honesty to Honesty ingag’tl. That this shall be, or we 
will fall for it. 1637 k.- Lioon Ba?'bcuioes (1673) 121 The 
Saylers will as certainly take it, as you trust it to their 
honesties. 1727 De Foe Syst. Ma^icx. i. (1840) 18 Plonesty 
.shall be praised and starved, .to be high and great, is to be 
wise and good. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Elis', vii. II. 221 
Either of the two suppositions was fatal to the King’s 
character for honesty. 

e. iransf. of things : cf. Honest a. 4 c. 

1842 Bischoff Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 95 The German, 
or rather the Polish cloth, cannot be depended upon for 
honesty, in either the bieadlh 01 the length of the cloth. 

II. 4 . a. Thepopuhr name of Zunariabienms, 
a cruciferous plant with large purple (sometimes 
wltite) flowers and flat round semi-transparent pods 
(whence the name), commonlycultivated in gardens. 
Also applied to other species of Lunaria. 

1597 Gerakde Herbal u. cxvii. 378 We caj this herb in 
English Pennie flower .. in Northfolk, Sattin, and white 
Sattin, and among our women it is called Hone.stie. 1^94 
Martyn Rousseau's Eoi. n. 3i_The second class contains 
those whose seed vessel is a silicle . . as . . honesty. 1868 
G. Macdonald R, Falconer II. 44 Purple-black heartseases, 
and thin-filmed silver pods of honesty. 1884 Miller 
Plaut~H., Lunaria biennis, Bolbonac, Common Honesty. 

b. (In full, Maidens Honesty.) A local name 
of wild Clematis or Virgin’s Bower (C. Vitalbci). 

1640 Parkinson Theat. Bat. 384 The Italians call it 
Vitalba. .and in English of most country people where it 
groweth Honestie. a 1697 Aubrey Wilts. (R. Soc. MS.) 
120 (Britten & H.) About Michaelmass all the hedges about 
Thickwood . . are as it were hung with maj’dens honesty : 
which looks very fine. x888 Berks, Gloss., Honesty, the 
wild clematis is always so called. 

tc. Small Honesty, an old name for various 
species of Pink [Dianthns). Obs, 

1378 Lyte Dodoens n. vii. 156 Called in Englishe by 
diuers names, as Pynkes, Soppes in wine, feathered Gillofers, 
and small Honesties. 1397 Gerakde Herbal ii. clxxlii. 478. 
Honewort (huumwint). [See quot. 1633.] A 
name for Corn Parsley {Petroselinum segetum) ; 
also erroneously extended to other umbelliferous 
plants, as Sison Amomum, Trinia vtilgaris, and 
Cryptotaenia canadensis. 

1633 Johnson Gerarde’s Herbal 1018 Of Corne Parsley or 
Honewort.. About the yeere 1625, I saw Mistriss Ursula 
Leigh.. gather it in the wheate ershes about Mapledurham 
.. who told me it was called Honewort, and that her 
Mother . . taught her to use it .. for a swelling which shee 
had in her left cheeke..This swelling her Mother called 
by the name of a Hone ; but asking whether such tumors 
were in the said Isle [of Wight— where the mother lived] 
. .usually called Hones she could not tell. 1711 J. Petiver 
in Phil. Trans. XXVIl. 382 Its lower Leaves like Hone- 
wort, but deeper cut. 1879 Britten Sc Holland Plani-n. 

Honey (hfni), sb. (a.) Forms; a. 1 Funis, 
Funees, 3 Funi5, 3-4 Funi, (uni), 4-5 Funy, (4 
Founy, 5 Sc. Fwnie, -uy), 6-7 Funny, fi. 4-7 
honi, (5 ony, Foony), 4-8 Fony, 5-6 Fonye, 5- 
Foney, (6-7 honie, Fonnie, Fonny). y. Ac. and 
notPh. 7- Finny, -ie, -ey. [OE. liunig ~ OFris. 
/; w7«;?-(mod.Fris. dial, hunig, -ing, huynig, honning, 
~{g), OS. hotteg, -^(MDu. honich, -inc, Du. hottig, 
-ing, MLG. honnich, LG. honnig), OHG. honag, 
honang (MHG. honec, -ic, -ich, G. honig), ON. 
htinang (OSw. hunagh, honag, Sw. homing, Da. 
honning OTeut. */i««a(w)^i3"'’neut., not recorded 
in Gothic, which has instead niilip — Gr. 


The forms are mainly graphic, in accordance 
with the usual ME. writing of 0 instead of u before 
n ; but there may have been a noithern form ^honi, 
to which mod.Sc. hinnie goes back (like hrither, 
mither) through ii, o, to J.] 

1 . A sweet viscid fluid, of various shades from 
nearly white to deep golden, being the nectar of 
floweis collected and worked up for food by 
certain insects, esp. the honey-bee. 

^823 Vesp. Psalter x\hi. ii [xix. 10] Swoetran ofer huni^ 
and biobread, c 893 K. A 5 lfred Oros. i. i. § 23 pmr [Est- 
land] bi 3 swySe mycel huni;5 & fiscLilaS. ci2oo Okmin 
9223 Itt wass huni3 o(F pe feld. <ri23o Halt Meld, g Ha 
liclceS huni of pomes. 1297 R. Glouc. (1724) 43 Hony 

6 niylk per ys muche. a 1300 Cui'sor M. 21296 pe stile 
o mathou, water it was . . And john honi suet als suilk. 
£1394 P. PL Crede t 3 .(> Dranes dop nou5t hut drynkep 
vp pe huny. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 
(E. E. T. S.) 247 Hole drynke makyd wyth I-Ioony. 1483 
Cath. Angl. 192/ 1 To make Huny, mellifcuere. 1308 Fishlr 

7 Penit. Ps. cxKX. Wks. (1876) 227 O swete wordes, more 
swetei than hony and suger. 1563 Winset Wks. (1890) II. 
48 Quliais speche wes . . nocht wordis sa mekle as certane 
hwnie. 1382 T. Watson Ceniurie of Love xii. Poems 
(Alb.) 48 Hunny mixt with gall. 1590 Sfenser F. Q. 
II. iii. 24 Sweete wordes, like dropping honny, she did 
shed. 1611 Bible E.xod. iii. 8 A lande flowing with niilke 
and hony. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 612 There be three things 
in vse for Sweetnesse, Sugar, Honey, Manna. 1794 Burns 
My Tocher's the ycwel, It’s a’ for the hiney he’ll chei ish the 
bee. 1838 'riilRLWALL Greece xxxvii. V. 21 His body, im- 
mersed in honey, was carried home for a royal burial. 

b. With qualifications. 

Honey of borax, Borax h., a mixture of clarified 
honey and borax, used as a remedy in aphthous diseases 
(Hoblyn Diet. Med. Terms, 1844). f Corn F., Stone h. 
(see quot. 1609). Clarified F., honey melted in a water- 
bath and freed fiom scum. Clover F., HeatFer h., 
that gathered from these flowers respectively. t_Live F. 
(see quot. i6og). Unripe h. (.see quot. 1884). Virgin h., 
WFite F., honey that flows fiom the cells spontaneously 
without pressure, being that made by bees that have not 
swai med. Wild F., t vVood F., that made by wild bees. 

c 1000 A gs. Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 Hys mete wees . . wudu-hunis- 
c 1200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 139 Moren and wllde uni was his 
mete, c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 29 Do per-to hwyte Hony 
or Sugre. Ibid. 35 Take wyne & ponder Gyngere, 
Canelle, & a lytil claryfyid hony. 1526 Tindale Matt. 
iii. 4 Hys meate was. .wylde hony. 1^7 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 16^ This powder with Hony-Atlick, taketh 
away the spots in the face, rfiop C. Butler 
P 634) 108 While it continueth liquid, and wilj run of it self, 
it is called Live-honey : when it is turned white and hard . . 
it is called Corn-honey, or Stone-honey. 12164.8 Digby 
Closet Open. (1677) 4 If of three sorts, Virgin-honey, 
Life-honey, and Stock-honey. 1727-41 Chambers s.v., 
We have two kinds of honey, white and yellow. — The white, 
?/iel album, called also virgin honey, trickles out spon- 
taneously from the comb, by turning it up. 1884 Phin 
Diet. Apietdt. 73 Unripe Honey, honey from which the 
water has not been sufficiently evaporated. 

2 . Applied to products of the nature of, or re- 
sembling honey : esp. a. the nectar of flowers ; 
b. a preparation consisting of the expressed juice 
of dales or other fruit of palm Hees. 

1732 Pope Ess. Man 11. 90 Taste the honey, and not 
wound the flow'r. 1737 Whiston yosephus. Wars yews 
IV. vlii. § 3 The better sort of them [palm trees], when they 
are pressed, yield an excellent kind of honey, 1836 Mac- 
gillivrav tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxv. 387 This juice or 
honey has an agreeable acid taste. 1833 Tennyson Maud 

I. IV. X, The honey of poison-floweis. 1883 V. St uart Egypt 
271 The treacle which drains from the sugar is called black 
honey, and is much used by the natives. 1885 Gray Bot. 
Text-bk. II. 451 The nectar . . is the sweetish liquid com- 
monly called the ‘ honey ’ of the flower, secreted by certain 
specialized organs known as nectar-glands. 

3 . (? Short for hoitey-cakei) Singmg hinny, a 
currant cake baked on a girdle, north. 

1832 W. Stephenson Local Pytts 27_Ma canny bairns 
come get your tea, I’ve made a singing hinny. 1835 Corn- 
wall 283 The Cornish cottage has no ‘singing hinnies’, 
or rich girdle cakes. 

4 . fig. Sweetness. 

1392 Shaks. Rom, ^ yul. v. iii. 92 Death that hath 
suckt the honey of thy breath. 1613 — Hen. VI II, in. ii. 
22 Matter, .that for euerniarresTlie Hony of his Language. 
1738 Pope Epil. Sat, i. 67 The Honey dropping from 
Favonlo’s tongue. 1853 Thackeray Nemcomes I. 216 Mrs. 
Mack was not all honey. 1893 Stevenson Cairiona 365 
He said it with a serious heat of admiration that was honey 
to the girl. 

5 . A term of endearment ; Sweet one, sweet- 
heart, darling. (Now chiefly Irish and, in form 
hinnie, hinny, Sc. and Northumbr.) 

c 1330 Will. Pale-me 1655 William . . selde, * mi hony, mi 
hert al hol pou me makest’. £X386 Chaucer Miller's T. 
431 Alisoun his hony deere. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
Ixxv. 3 My hwny [v.r. hunny], my hart, my hoip, my 
lieill. C1600 Timon n. i. (Shaks. Soc.) 24 My sparrow, 
my_ hony, my duck, my cony. 1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. 

II. ii, Hunny, how’s this? 171a Arbuthnot yohn BrUl m. 
vi, Our affairs. Honey, are in a bad condition. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones^ vii. vi. Follow her, boy, follow her ; 
run in, run in, that’s it, honeys. 1809-iz Mar. Edgeworth 
Eftnui viii. Wks. 1832-3 VI. 74 Have done being wild, 
honey-dear, and be a credit to your family, 1818 Scott 
Hri, Midi, xvi, Where did he change his clothes again, 
hinny? ai 8 z$ So?ig in Brockett s.v. Hhmey, Where best 
thou been, maw canny hinny? 183a Mrs. Trollope Dom. 
Mann. Ainer. (1894) I. 140 My children . . she always 
addressed by their Christian names, excepting when she 
substituted the word ‘honey'. 

6 . attrib. and Comb, a. Of, for, pertaining to, 


or connected with honey; as honey bike, brake 
(see Bhake i), -cake, colour, -crock, -cup, 
drink, -hai'vest, -knife, -mead, -pore, -scale, -shop, 
-time, wine, etc. 

£1460 To?vneley Myst. v. 4 The smell of my son is lykeTo 
a feld with flouris, or *hony bike. 1342 Udall tr, Eras?n. 
Apoph. iiS bis [119] Fail and smooths speakyng. .Diogenes 
customably vsed to call an ^hony brake, or a snare of honey. 
1710 Addison Taller hlo, 255 p 2 It was usual for the Priest 
. . to feast upon the Sacrifice, nay the *Honey-Cake. 1833 
Hickie tr. Aristoph. (1872) 11 . 418, I will now knead you 
a honey-cake. 1611 Florio, Melichlorone, a stone partly 
yellow and partly of an *hony coloui. 1596 Spenser F. Q. 
V. ii. 33 Like foolish flies about an *hony-crocke. 1833 
Tennyson Poems 70 Like to the dainty bird . . Draining 
the *honeycups. a. 1648 Digdy Closet Ope?i. (1669) 97 'To 
make *Honey drink. To two quarts of water take one 
pound of Honey, n 1700 Dryden Ovid (T.), Bees,, 
bring Their ’'honey-haivest home. 1843 Zoologist I. 28 
An abundant honey- hai vest. 1884 Phin Diet. Apicult., 
'^Honey-knife, i. A long thin knife used for sepaiating the 
combs from the sides of a box-hive. 2. A knife . . used 
for cutting-off the caps of the honey-cells, a 1733 Arbuth- 
not Congress of Bees Misc. Wks. 1751 II. 141 The first 
Foundation of their Work the skilful *Honey-Masters call 
Com?nosis. 184s Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 26 Petals 
numerous, small, with a *honey-pore at the back. 1831 
Don Card, Diet. Gloss., *Ho?tey -scales, the .scales in flowers 
which secrete honey. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 
go6 The Bees do fiequently resort thither ,. their nest or 
*Honey-shop is not far off. 1552 Huloet, *Hony tyme 
when it is lypely gatheied. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as honey-dresser, 
-farmer, -gatherer, -hunter, -maker, -worker ; 
honey -bearing, -droppmg, -ealitzg, -gather Dig, 
-making, -secreting, -storing, -yielding, etc., sbs. 
and adjs. Also Hofey-eai’eb. 

1611 Florio, .*hoiiie-bearing. 1332 Huioet, 

*Hoiiy dressers, fiiellisones. 1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. 
Drake (18S1) 82 *Honie-droppiiig'Aganippeb fount. 1679 
M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 53 ’'Hony-gathering being 
past, the Bees have no moie need of them [drones]. 1833 
Lynch Self-lntprov. ii. 40 The continued honey-gallieiing 
of the bee. 1608 Topsell Serpents 68 There aie none Idle, 
although they be not all ’‘Honny-makers. 1881 Encycl. 
Brit. XII. 136/1 *Honey-secieling glands ate to be met 
with on the leaves. 

e. parasyntFetic, as honey-coloured, -hearted, sic-., 
adjs. Also I-IONEY-LIPPED, -MOU'PHED, etc, d, 
similalive, etc., as honey-brown, -dun, -pale, -tast- 
ing, -yellow, honey-likez.C'^%. Also Honey-sweet, 
e. instiumental, ts^honey-bubbling, -flowing, -heavy, 
-laden, -loaded, -steeped, -stored, etc., adjs. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1S81) 89 Aganippes 
’'hony-bubling fountaine. 1879 Browning Ivau Ivanov, 62 
The bush of '•‘honey-coloured beard, a 1000 Guihlac 1276 
in Exeter Bft., Wyrta geblowene *huni5-flowende. 1380 
Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks, 1725 I. 3 The honey-flowing speech 
that breath doth carry. 1884 Miss Gordon-Cumming in 
Cent. Mcig, XXVII. 920 '••Honey-laden blossoms. 1698 J. 
Petiver in Phil. Trans. XX. 323 The bottom of each Flower 
containsa '••Hony-like Liquor. i6ti Florid, Melino, honie- 
sweete, '•‘honie-tasting. 1838 T. Thomson Chew. Org. 
Bodies 524 It is '••honey-yellow, transparent, brittle. 

7. Special Combinations : honey-ant, an ant of 
the genus Myrfnecocystus, the workers of which in 
summer have the abdomen distended with honey, 
which the others feed upon when food becomes 
scarce ; Foney-apple, (a) in OE., a lozenge or 
pastille containing honey ; {fi) tr. L. melimelunt, 
Gr. ‘ a sweet-apple, an apple grafted 

on a quince ’ (Liddell and Sc.) ; Foney-badger = 
Honey-katei; ; Foney-bag, the enlargement of 
the alimentary canal in which the bee carries its 
honey ; honey-basket, the corbiculnm of the bee : 
cf. quot, s.v. Babicbt sb. ‘j •, honey-bearer, a 
honey-ant which stores up in its distensible abdomen 
the honey collected by the workers ; f honey- 
beer, ? mead ; honey-cell, a cell of a honey- 
comb ; honey-creepei’, a bird of the Neo-tropical 
family Coerebidmox Dacnidid&t', honey-extractor 
(see quots.) ; honey -faU. = Horey-dew i ; also 
fig. ; t honey -fly == Honey-bee ; honey-gate 
(see quot.) ; honey-gland, a gland secreting 
honey, a nectary ; honey-holder = honey-hearer ; 
honey-kite = Honey-buzzaed ; honey-man, a 
man who sells honey or has chaige of bees ; 
honey-mark = honey-spot ; honey -moth, the 
honeycomb moth ; + honey-people, fanci- 

fully applied to honey-bees ; i* honey-rore = 
Honey-dew 2; honey -soap (see quot); -t" honey- 
sop, a sop made with honey; also, a term of 
endearment ; -f honey-spot, a mole on the flesh ; 
honey-stomach = honey -bag-, honey-sucker, 
one that sucks honey; spec, applied to birds of 
the family Meliphagidm,^ and popularly to various 
other small birds, as the Coerebidse, Nectarinitdm 
(sun-birds), etc.: cf. Honey-eatbb; t honey- 
tear (OE. hunigtiar, ME. hunitiar, -ter), virgin 
honey, nectar ; sweet wine ; honey -tube, one of 
the two setiform tubes on the upper side of tlie 
abdomen of an aphis, which secrete a sweet fluid ; 
honey-'water, water with honey dissolved in it ; 
honey-week {nonce-wd.), a honeymoon lasting 
only a week; fhoney-wooled a., having wool 
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of a honey colour ; honey-words, words of 
sweetness, honeyed words : cf. B. 

1882 Proctor Nature Stud. 27 The *honey-ants are a 
nocturnal species. 1894 IVestui, Gaz, 27 Feb. 1/3 Our 
Imnian specialists are never quite so utleily sacriitced to 
their kind as the honey-ants. <1700 Epinal Gloss. 830 
Paslellas, *hunae5aepl. aiooo A^s. Noc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
279/25 Passtellns, hunisaeppel. 1678 Littleton Lat. Diet., 
A honey-apple, meliuielnm. 1884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. 
Nat. Hist. V. 392 The ratals or "^honey badgers ..suipass 
the skunk in burrowing activity. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N, 
nr. i. 171 The ^honie-bags steale from the humble Bees. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. iv. xi. 518 The .. 
honey-bag . . when filled, appears like an oblong bladder. 
1882 Proctor Nature Stud. 26 This species [honey-ants] 
..possesses, apparently at least, a fourth caste, that of the 
*honey-beareis, whose abdomen is distended till it is almost 
spherical. X731 Medley Kolbeds Cape G. Hope II. 57 
They owe not their healths a little to the simplicity of their 
diink, which is only watei, milk, and *honey-beer. 1885 
J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat, Hist. IV. 540 The *honey- 
creepers in the New World ‘represent ’ the sun-biids. 1884 
PiiiN Diet, Apicnli,, * Honey-extractor, a machine by 
means of which the honey is thrown out of the cells by 
centrifugal force. 1597-8 Br. Hall Sat. in. i. 16 They 
lickt oake leaues besprint with *hony fall. 1855 Whitby 
Gloss., Honeyfall, a befalment of good things. ‘ They have 
had a brave honeyfall lately.’ 1483 Caxton Cato D ij b, 
The poure man had in hys gardyn many *hony flees or 
bees, isgi Sylvester Du Bartas 1. vii. 591 Prince and 
People, lise, And run to School among the Hony-Flies. 
a 1700 in Palgrave Gold. Treas. (1863I 73 The care- 
burthen’d honey-fly. 1884 Phin Diet, ApicuU, 44 Since 
thick honey does not flow freely through the ordinary 
faucet, beekeepeis have adopted the ‘ molasses-gate' as it is 
called. When used for honey it is properly called a “honey- 
gate. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flenuers iii. 54 The “honey- 
gl.ands aie . . situated in pairs at the base of the petals. 
1894 Westm, Gaz. 27 reb.1/3 The specialised “honey-holders 
are fed by the workers till they can contain no more without 
danger of an explosion, 1883 CasselCs Nat, Hist. III. 290 
The “Honey-Kite inhabits, .the greater part of Europe. 
1552 Huloet, “Hony man, or seller of hony, mellarius. 
1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristopk., Knights ii. iv, Honeymen 
besides, Prepared to join his banners, a 1803 Young Benjie 
xii. in Cliild .flaf/rtrfs (1886) Ixxxvi. II. 282/2 ‘0 how shall 
we her ken ? ' . . ‘ There’s a “honey-mark on her chin.' 1832 
J. Rennie Buiie^. tj- Moths 211 Tineidse. .Galleria . . The 
“Honey [moth] (G. alveria). 1855 Mrs. Gatty Parables fr. 
Nat. Ser. i. (i86g] 23 The mischievous honey moth has laid 
her eggs in our combs. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. 
III. Furiesy^t Never did the. .king Of*hony-people..Lead 
to the field . . More busie buzzers. 163a Vicars tr. Virgil 
(N.), He. .felt loves “honey-rore Soak in. 1878 H. Beasley 
Druggist's^ Receipt Bk. (ea.8) 239 The “honey soap usually 
sold, consists of fine yellow soap perfumed with oil of 
citronella. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 30 My “hwny 
soppis, ray sweit possodie. 1391 Percivall Sp, Diet., 
^ahinas, hony sops made of bread, hony and water. 1606 
Wily Beguiled in Haz.l. Dodslcy IX. 269 Ha, my sweet 
honey-sops 1 how dost thou ? 1547 Salesdury Welsh Diet., 
Man geni, Mole, “hony spotte. ciogo Gloss, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 370/37 Carene, cerenes, o33e “hunigteares, a 1175 
Colt. Horn. zElc word of him swete, al swa an huni tiar 
felle upe guire hierte. <11240 Urcisun Ibid. 183 Ihesu 
swete.. mi leof .. Min huniter. 1884 Sedgwick tr. Claus' 
Zoal. 569 Many of them {,Aphidx[ possess, on the dorsal 
surface of the antepenultimate segment, two ‘ “honey tubes 
from, which is secreted a sweet fluid— the honey dew — 
which is eagerly sought for by ants. 1597 A. M. tr. Guil- 
lemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 23 b/2 He must washe his mouthe 
with “honye-water, to the puiifyinge of the dissease. 179a 
Nelson 5 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 292 To tell her 
where honey-water is sold in Norwich, 1833 T. Hook 
Widow ^ Marquess x. (1842) 143 The happy couple left 
town . . to pass the “honey week— for they had not time 
to make a moon of it. 1607 Topsell Four-f, Beasts 
598 Their best sheep . . near the Alpes, they are gray or 
“hony-wolled, 1595 Barnfield Cassandra xxi. in Poems 
(Arb.) 70 Scarce were these “honywords breathM from her 
lips. i8r8 Keats Eudym. in. 420 Tears, and smiles, and 
honey-words. 

b. In names of plants and fruits : honey-apple 
(see ; honey-balm, a labiate plant, Melittis 
Melissophyllum ; honey-berry, the sweet berry 
of a West Indian tree, Mdicocca hijuga\ also, 
that of the Nettle-tree of Southern Europe, Celtis 
australis ; honey-blob ^hinny-) Sc., a sweet 
yellow gooseberry; honey-bloom, the Fly-trap 
of North America, Apocynum androsstmifo- 
lium ; honey-bottle (local), the bloom of Erica 
Tetralix', lioney-bread, the Carob {Ceratonia 
Siliqua) ; honey-cherry, a sweet variety of 
cherry ; honey-garlic, a name of Allium siculum 
(Nectaroscorduni) ; honey-locust, name of the 
thorny legiiminous trees of the North American 
genus Gleditschta, esp. G. triacanthos ; also applied 
to the mesqnit, Prosopis julijlora, a similar tree 
found in the .South-western States j honey-lotus, 
a local name of the White Melilot, Melilotus alba ; 
’|‘ honey-meal [tr. L. melimeliini\ — honey-apple b. 
(see 7 ); honey-mesquit, Prosopis jul-^ora (see 
honey-locust) ; honey-pear, a sweet variety of 
pear ; honey-plant, a plant yielding nectar ; ‘ the 
genus Hoy a ' (Miller) ; 'Melianthus ' (Treas, Pot.) ; 
in Tasmania, Richea scoparia (Morris Austral 
Eng.) ; honey-pod = honey-mesquit (Cent. Diet.) ; 
honey- stalks sb. pi,, applied by Shakspere to 
the stalks or flowers of clover; honey-wood, 
(he Tasmanian tree Bedfordia salicina (Morris). 
See also Honeysdoklb, Honeywort. 

1882 J. S.MiTii Diet. Econ. PI., “Honey-beriy of Guiana 


.. where it forms large forests. 1746 H. Walfole Lett. 

(1820) I. 144 He stopped, .to buy “honey-blobs, as the Scotch 
call gooseberries. 1855 Thackeray Nesucomes xxiii, Con- 
fessing, .that she prefeired it to the lasps and hinnyblobs 
in her giatidmama's garden. 1880 jEriERiES Gt. Estate 6 
Wild mooi-like lands, beautiful with heaths and “honey- 
bottle. 1757 A. Cooper Distiller iii. Hi. (1760) 221 The black 
Heart Cheiry, the common red Cheny, the black Cherry, the 
Merry or “Honey Cherry. 1884 Miller Plant-u., Necta- 
raseordum, *H.oney-Ga.rhc. xyZ^Chambcis' Cycl., “Honey- 
locust. 181a Bracicenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 104 
Beautiful woods of tall oak, walnut, mulberry, sassafrn.s, 
honey locust, idii Coigr., Pomme dc paradis, an excel- 
lent sweet apple .. some also call .so oui “Honnymeale, or 
S. Johns apple. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. (1729) 220 Apples 
.. Peannain, Peai -apple, Honey-meal. 1845 Statist. A eg 
Scott. IV. 60 The., “honey pears which were produced in 
the orchaid. 1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate ii. 25 .She watched 
the bees busy at the sweet-scented ‘“honey-plant’. 1588 
.Shaks. Fit. A. iv. iv. 91 Words more sweet, and yet more 
ilangerous Then baites to fish, or “hony stalkes to sheepe. 

B. adj. [from the allrib. use in 7 , and fig. senses 

4 Ji'Ki 5'] 

1. Resembling, or of the nature of, honey ; sweet, 
lioneyed; lovable, dear. lit. and fig. 

c 1450 Lydg. Secrees 378 Oinerus with the hony mouth. 
c 1572 Gascoigne Fruites Warre (1831) aio Reihorike that 
hooiinie harmelesse arte. iSQz Shaks. Ven. cj- Ad. 16 A 
thousand honie seciets shall thou know. >1596 — i Hen. IV, 
I. ii. 179 My good sweet Hony Lord, ride with vs to morrow. 
1609 B. JoNSON Case is altered v. iv, My most honey gold ! 
1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 20 And to bring you this 
honie example, atjaa Dryden (J.), Why, honey biid, 

I bought him on pui pose for thee, c 1822 Beudoes Poems, 
Pygmalion 162 As if sweet music’s boniest heart did break ! 

2. Comb. ( parasynthetic) : see A. 6 c. 

Honey, v. arch. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1. trans. To make sweet with or as with 
honey ; to sweeten, dulcify, lit. and fig. Obs. 

13.. Augustin 4g6 in Horstmann Alteng. Leg. (187B) I. 
70 Wib hony of heuene ihonied swete. c 1450 Lvdg. Soirees 
882 Sugryd galle honyed with Collusyoun. 1622 T. Slot r 
Belg. Pismire 49 The brimme wheieofshee hath cunningly 
hunnied with fhiie pretences of seeming pietie. 1645 
Rutherford Tr^'als,- Tri. AldzV/t xv. (1845) 164 The law of 
God, honeyed with the love of Christ. 

t 2. To address as ‘honey’, to use endearing 
terms to. Obs. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. i. i. Wks. 1856 I. 75 Canst 
thou not hony me with fluent speach? 1631 Chettle 
Hoffman (N.), If he be no woise; that is doe worse, And 
honey me in my death-stinging thoughts. 

b. absol. or intr. To use honeyed or endearing 
words ; to talk fondly or sweetly, arch, and U.S. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. ui. iv. 93 Honying and making loue 
Ouer the nasty Stye. 1847 'Tennyson Princess Prol. 115 
One Discuss’d his tutor, rough to common men But honcy- 
iiiET at the whisper of a lord. 1884 — Becket Prol. , The 
King came honeying about her- 
1 3. trans. To coax, flatter, tickle, delight. Obs. 
1604 Marston & Webster Malcontent in. ii, O unpeer- 
able 1 invention 1 rare ! Thou god of policy ! it honeys 
me. x6os Chapman, etc. Eastw. Hoe iii. ii. Divb, Was 
euer Rascall honnied so with poison? 1622 Fletcher Sp. 
Curate IV. ii, I am honyed with the project. 

Honey-bear. 

1. A small quadruped, somewhat larger than a 
polecat, the potto or kinkajou, Cercoleptes caiidi- 
volvulus, a native of tropical America. 

1838 SwAiNsoN Anivi. in Menag. 77 Baron Humboldt 
affirms that it [the Potto] makes use of its long tongue to 
suck honey, and hence is a great destroyer of the nests of 
bees : this habit has procured for it. .the name of the Honey 
Bear. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 452 From Colon 
one of the officers had brought back a honey-bear — an in- 
telligent brute, about the size of a mongoose. 

2. The sloth-bear, Melursus lahiatus, of India. 

\%<]e,Encycl. Brit. III. 462/1 There is but one species, the 

Sloth or Honey Bear. .It inhabits the mountainous regions 
of India. 1880 A._R. Wallace Isl. Life iii. 44 The great 
features of the Oriental region are, the long-armed apes, 
the orang-utans, the tiger, the sun-bears and honey-bears. 
Houey-bee. A bee that gathers and stores 
honey, esp. the common hive-bee. 

<71566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World Nivb, 
Athenor wiiteth that honie Bees and other flies chased out 
of a towne all the inhabitantes thereof. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. Worlds. (1634) 75 Some affirme that bee (Jupiter) was 
fed by Honi-Bees. 1663 Gerbier Counsel F v b, Your 
Honey-hee-like disposition. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 
62 Some of the ancient settlers . . pietend to give the very 
year when the honey bee first crossed the Mississippi, 

Ho'ixey-bird. 

1 1. A fanciful name for a bee. Obs. 

1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. iv. Captaines 1143 
Quails [have] but One Chief, the Hony-birds but One One 
Master-Bee. 

2. A bird that feeds on honey or the nectar of 
flowers, as those of the family Meliphagidse. Cf. 
Honey-eater, -sucker. 

1870 Wilson Austral, Songs 99 Honey-birds loitered to 
suck at the wattle. 2898 Morris A nsiralEng. s.v. Honey- 
eater, The whole series are sometimes called 'Honey-birds. 

3. = Honey-guide i. 

1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's LifeS. Afr. (ed. 2) I. 41, 
I saw to-day for the first time the honey-bird. This extra- 
ordinary little bird, .will invariably lead a person following 
It to a wild-bees’ nest. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. A/r. 455 
Two 01 our Kafirs * * had gone tn pursuit of a honey-bird. 

Houey-buZ2Sard. A bird of prey of the genus 
Pernis, esp. the European species P. apivorus, 
which feeds chiefly on the larvae of bees and wasps. 


1674 Ray Words, Ene;. Birds 82 The Honey-Buz/aid ; 
Buteo apivorus. 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) 1. 146 As he 
[Mr. Willughby] found the combs of wasps in the nest, he 
gave this species the name of the honey buz/aid. 1883 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. HI. 289 Crows and Rooks mob the 
Honey-Buzzaid with almost the same eagerness as they 
chase the Eagle-Owl. 

Honeycomb (hyniktmm), sb. Forms: ste 
Honey and Comb. [OK. ImnigLainb, f. htmig 
Ho'AWi ■¥ camb Comb jAI- (sense S).] 

I. A structure of wax containing two series of 
hexagonal cells separated by thin partitions, formed 
by bees for the reception of honey and their egg.s. 

The .shape and anangemenl of the cells ■secures the gieatest 
possible economy at once of space and of material. 

<11050 Liber Scintil. x. (1S89) 50 Sawl <tefylled tiylt 
hunigeamb [fauum], <71275 Pass. Our I.ord O16 in O. 1 '.. 
Misc. 54 Hi liym. .brouhteii of one visse ihied And ek eiiiie 
huny-comb. <11340 Hampole Psalter xviii. ii Swellei 
abouen luiny and huny kambe. c xe^Q Promp. 245/1 

Ilony coom,..fa'oits. 1500-20 Duniiau Poems Ix’xxii. yj 
Merchandis . . hainperit in anc hony came. 1577 B. Goocn. 
Iferesbach's Hush. iv. (1586) 19 1 b, Bleweknoppes, or tnfles, 
like Honicoaines. 1651 IIobbes Leviath. III. x.xxvi. 230 
The fault that lonaihan had committed, in eating a honey- 
comb. 1774 Golusm. Nat. Hist. (1776) Vlll. i<uo The 
lioneycoinl) of the bee is edgeways with respect to the 
hive. 1857 Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. II. 314 Tea, eggs, brown 
bread and honey-comb. 

Jig. <71386 Chauclr Melib. ir 147 ITe seith tlmt woides Jiat 
been .spoken dhscreetly by ordiiiaunce been honycomhes, for 
they yeuen swetnesse to the soiile. 1642 J. Katun {title) 
The Honey-combe of Fiec Justification by Christ alone. 
1842 Tennyson E. Morris 26 Was lie not A full-cell’d 
honeycomb of eloquence Stored fiom all flowcis? 
t 2. A term of endearment. Cf. Honey 5 , Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 512 What do ye, hony comb, 
sweete Alisoun ? 1552 Huloet, Darlynge, a wanton terme 
. .as be these : honycombe, pyggisnye, sweteheit, trueloue. 

3. A cavernous flaw in metal work, esp. in guns. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Honny combe, inareq. 1588 Lucar 

Colloq. .<1 rte Shooting App. 2 Whether or no any hony- 
coiuhes flawes or cracke.s are in the peece. 1706 Phillits 
( ed. Kersey), Honey-comb, a Flaw in the Metal of a Piece 
of Ordnance. 1763 Del Pino Sp. Diet., Esiarahajos,. . 
what gunners call honey-comb, that is, holes in the metal. 
1828 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner (ed. 2) 339 Efforts to 
force the water through any honey-combs or flaws whii,h 
there may be in the bore. 1881 Greener Cun 146 A scniich 
or spot of honey-comb in the grooves renders the rifle com- 
pletely useless for match-shooting. 

4. The rcliculum or second stomach of ruminants, 
so called from the appearance of its inner surface. 

1^27-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ruminant, The reticulum, 
which we call the hony-comb. 1774 Golusmith Nat. Hist. 

II. II. i. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anai. V. 302/2 The second 
cavity, the honeycomb, .is so called from the appearance 
of its mucous membrane. 

5. Honeycomb work (sec 6 ). 

1838 H. G. Knight Norm, in Sicily 276 The vault is 
ornamented with the Moorish honeycomb. 1882 Daily Tel. 
23 Nov., A large white quilt, real honeycomb. 

6 . attrib. and Co7nb. Of or pertaining to a honey- 
comb ; like, or arranged in the form of, a honey- 
comb ; having a surface hexagonally marked ; as 
honeycomb cdl, decoration, flatmel, ground, lifjie- 
stone,orname7it, pattern, spo/ige, work, honeycomb 
bag = sense 4 ; honeycomb coral, a coral of the 
genus Favosites; honeycomb moth, a lineid 
moth of the genus Galleria which infests beehives ; 
honeycomb ringworm, scall, species of the 
disease Favus ; honeycomb stitch (see quot.) ; 
honeycomb stomach = sense 4 ; so honeycomb 
tripe; honey comb -stone, fossil honeycomb coral. 

1865 Chanibers' Encycl. VIII. 367 The stomach, .consists 
of four distinct bags or cavities . . The second cavity is the 
“Honeycomb bag. 1873 Dawson Earth <5- Man v. 91 The 
Favosites or “honeycomb coral, presenting regular hexa- 
gonal cells with transverse floors or tabulae. 1884 Advt., 
“Honeycomb Flannel . . for Petticoats and Skirts. 1721 
Mrs_. Bradshaw in Lett, C’tess Suffolk I. 75 There is one 
[edging], of a honeycomb ground. _ 1813 Bakewell 
Jntrod, Geol. (1815) 463 “Honeycomb lime-stone, a name 
which conveys a tolerably correct idea of Its appearance. 
1864-5 Wood Homes without H. viii. (1868) 192 'The last 
of our burrowers is the “Honey-comb Moth belonging to 
the genus Galleria. 1838 H. G. Knight Norm. z« Sicily 
272 note. The “honeycomb ornament is common in the 
alcoves, and vaulted apartments of the Arabians. 1882 
Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, *Honeyco>itb 
PattcTm, cast on any number of stitches that divide by six. 
First row — Knit. Second row — Puri [etc.]. This completes 
one Honeycomb. 1867 J. Hogg Alicrosc. ii. i. 296 I'he 
Favus fungus, .is commonly called the cupped ringworm or 
“honycomb scall. 1874 J. Pereira! s Mat. Med. 1015 
Turkey Sponge , . .the common variety is called “honeycomb 
sponge. i88z Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needleiuork, 
* Honeycomb Stitch, this stitch is used to draw together in 
an ornamental pattern the gathers upon the neck and 
sleeves of smock frocks, and also for all kinds of decorative 
gathering. 1861 Hulme tr. AIoquin-Tandon 11. 1.43 'Ihe 
reticulum or “honey-comb stomach. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., *Hmeycomb-Stone. 1874 T. Hardy Farfi-. Madding 
Crowd I. ix. 127 Snow-white smock-frocks, .marked on the 
wrists, breasts, backs, and sleeves with “honey comb- work. 
189s Jrnl. R. Inst. Brit. Archit. 14 Mar. 348 A richly 
fretted ceiling of Arabian honeycomb-work. 

Honeycomb, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . tratis. I’o fill like, a honeycomb with cells, 
cavities, or perforations ; to render cavernous, 
hollow, or insubstantial in this way ; to undermine. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 67 If it had been 
honey-combed by worms in the quarry. 1834 Medwin 
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Angler in IValcs I. 163, 1 have known tents, .completely 
honeycombed in a very few weeks, i860 All Year Round 
No. 78. 30 The diaiiis may honeycomb the basement and 
not remove tile lefuse passed into them. 

b. intr. for pass. To become cavernous. 

1831 'Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XII. 11. 382 Peat land is subject 
to ‘ honey-comb or contract when dried by frost. 

2. Jig. To penetrate through and through so as 
to render hollow, rotten, etc. ; to undermine. 

1855 H. Rogehs Eis. II. vii. 331 This great empire is 
lotten ; honey-combed as it weie. 1875 M'^Laren Serin. 
Ser. II. vii. 1 13 The small coiitimious vices, which loot 
underground and honeycomb the soul. 1878 Bayne Purit. 
Rev. xi. 477 His theory is here again honeycombed by his 
own averments of fact. 

b. absol.f and mtr. for pass. 

1868 Lord Strangford Sel. lYritingss (1869) I. 338 The 
very same man who has been honeycombing away at the. . 
cianky old Ottoman empire. 1879 Baiung-Gould Germany 
II, 179 Floating dogmas . . all impel ceptibly, yet certainly, 
honeycombing and melting away. 

3. trans. To mark with a honeycomb pattern. 

x888 Daily News 28 Nov. 7/6 Velveteens, plain, shaded, 
and honeycombed, in light sh.ades. 1889 Ibid. 21 Nov. 6/1 
The bodices .. are honeycombed, after the most appioved 
fashion, across the chest and shoulders. 

Hence Homeycombing vbl. sb. vccAppl. a. 

1889 Daily News 21 Nov. 6/1 Liberty frocks, with their 
many folds upon the chest, held in by honeycombing. 1893 
E, H. Barker Wand, by Souih. Waters •ztj The honey- 
combing action of water. 

Honeycombed (hzi-nikoumd), a. [f. prec. vb. 
or sb. + -edI or ^.] a. Having perforations, excava- 
tions, or cavernous parts, like a honeycomb ; csp. 
abounding in little cells, as cast metal when not 
sound, b. Marked with a honeycomb-like pattern. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. xiv. 6s Homcombed, 
i.s when slice is ill cast or ouermuch worne shee will bee 
rugged within. 1676 Wiseman .V/iry. (J.), A mariner having 
discharged his gun, which was honeycombed, and loading 
it suddenly again, the powder took fire. i8oz Med. yrnl. 
VIII. 471 Tlie head of the tibia ., quite spongy or honey- 
combed in its texture. 1806 Gazetteer Scott, (ed. 2) s.v. 
Greenock, Co.Trse-grained basaltic whin, intermixed with 
honey-combed lava. 1897 Alldutt Syst. Med. III. 16 Its 
flee surface, owing to the movements of the heart, becomes 
roughened in a peculiar manner, presenting a shaggy or 
honey-combed .appearance. 

Ho’uey-dew. 

1. A sweet sticky substance found on the leaves 
and stems of trees and plants, held to be excieted 
by aphides; formerly imagined to be in origin akin 
to dew. 

1377 B. GqcJge Heresback’s Httsb. iv. (1586) 180 b, The 
leaves. .bedy wed with Hony..In the morning, our common 
people call k Manna, or Hony dewe, cleaving to the leaves 
before the rising of the sunne. 1388 Shaks. 7'ii. A. iii. i. 
112 Fresh teares Stood on her cheekes, as doth the honydew 
Vpon a gathred Lillie almost withered. 1637 S. Purciias 
Pol. Flying-Ins. 133 Pliny affirmed the Hony-dew to bee 
either the sweat of the heaven, or the slaver or spittle of the 
stars, or the moisture of the aire purging it self. 1789 
G. White Selborne Ixiv, (1875) 309 In the sultry season of 
1783 honeydews were so frequent as to deface and destroy 
the beauties of my garden. 1883 J. G. Wood in Gd. Words 
Dec. 763/1 The sweet juice which is exuded by the aphis . . 
is popularly known as ‘ honey-dew '. 

2. An ideally sweet or luscious substance ; often, 
like dew, represented as falling : sometimes applied 
to the nectar of flowers or to honey itself. 

1608 Topsell Serpents 65 Their stomach . . wherein they 
[bees]. .keepe their Honny dew which they haue gathered. 
1646 G. Daniel Wks. 1878 I. 52 Sweet, as the Hony- 

deaw, which Hybla hath. 1693 Blackmore Pr. Artli. 11. 
347 Hony-Dews fall in delicious Showers. 1797 Coleridge 
Kubla Khan 53. 1798 — Anc. Mar. v. xxvi, The other 
was a softer voice, As soft p honey-dew. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (187s) I. xxii. 197 Little step and lofty leap Through 
honey-dew and fragrance. 

fig. 111833 Mrs. Hemans Poems, Fount. Obllv., The 
cool honey-dews of dreamless rest. 1878 Symonds Sonn. 
M. Angelo 2 On bitter honey-dews of tears. 

3. A kind of tobacco sweetened with molasses. 

1837 Kingsley Ttoo Y. Ago viii, I say, how do you sell 

honeydew?_ 1S94 Daily News 12 Mar. 6/2, I took up a 
paper containing 2 oz. of sunflaked honeydew. 

So Homey-dewed a., a. bedewed with honey; 
b. covered with honey-dew. 

1396 R. L[inch_e] Diella(i877) 34 Thy hony-dewed tongue 
exceedes hir far in sweete discourse. 1798 Southey PomJ, 
Oak of Fathers, The bees o'er its honey-dew'd foliage 
play’d. 1868 Darvvin Anim. PI. II. xxv. 337 Horses . . 
injured by eating mildewed and honeydewed vetches. 

Ho-ney-drop. 

1. A drop of honey : sometimes taken as a type 
of what is sweet and delicious. Cf. honey -detv 2 . 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xxxvi, The honeydrops from 
hollow oaks distill. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 79. 1641 
Trappe Theologia Theologiz 359 The Promises are the 
hoiiy-drops of Christs mouth, a 1711 Ken Prefarat. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 97 Jonathan from his pointed Spear Suck'd 
Honey-drops, and his Eyesight Grew quick and bright. 1832 
James Agnes Sorrel (i860) I. 116 To sweeten the cup of 
pain with the wild honey-drops of pleasure. 

2. A mole on the skin. Cf. honey-mark, -spot, 
s.v. Honey sb. 7 . 

? a tSoo Bondsey ^ Maisry v. in Child Ballads iv. Ixxxvi. 
(1886) 283/1 Here she is, my sister Maisry, Wi’ the hinny- 
draps on her chin. 

Ho’ney-eatter. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; spec, a bird that feeds on honey or nectar : = 
IIoNEYSucKEB. (In quot. 1731 = Honey-guide i.) 


In Morris Austral English, 56 Austialian species of 
Honey-eaters are named, e. g. Banded, Black, Bridled, 
Brotun Honey-eater, etc. 

1731 Medley Kolbeiis Cape G. Hope II. 155 These Gnat- 
snappeis, or Honey-eaters are a sort of guides to the 
Hottentots in the seaich of honey. 1862 Wood Illustr. 
Nat. Hist. II. 212 The true Honey-Eaters form a veiy 
numerous group of biids. 1864-3 — Homes •without II. 
xxv. (1868) 470 in Australia there is a large giotip of ratlier 
pietty birds, popularly called Honey-eateis, because they 
feed largely on the sweet juices of many flowers. 1882 
Proctor Nature Stud. 26 Like many other ants, these little 
lioney-eaters are divided into different castes or classes. 
1884 J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat, Hist. V. 392 The ratels 
belong to the genus Mellivora, the Honey Eaters. 

Honeyed, honied (hwnid), a. Forms as in 
Honey ; also 5 hownyd. [f. Honey sb. + -ed^.] 

1. Abounding in or laden with honey ; sweetened 
as with honey ; consisting of or containing honey. 

£■1374 Chaucer Boetk. in. metr. ii. 54 (Cainb. MS.) A 1 
thowh bat the pleynynge bysynesse of men yeuetli hem 
lioiiyede drynkes and laige metes. 1331 Turner Herbal i. 

H vj b, Wyne lyke vnto honyed wyne. 1601 Holland 
Pliny 1 . 422 Of Hydromel and Oxymel (i. Honied water, and 
Honied vinegei). 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden Iviii, The 
remedy is to drink hoiiyed water. 1791 Cowper Odyss. vii. 
139 The honied fig, and unctuous olive smooth. 1801 Med. 
jrnl. V. 6i Diabetic urine . . marked by a saccharine or 
honied taste. 1812 Byron Ch. Har. ii. Ixxxvii, Still his 
honied wealth Hymettus yields. 1841-71 T. R. J ones A nivi . 
Kingd. (ed. 4) 329 Honeyed fluids from the flowers. 

2. fig. Sweet; sweet-sounding, dulcet, mellifluous. 
1433 M ISYN Fire 0/ Love ii. v. 79 pe sweitt honyd myiide 

of Ihesu. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvii. 17 With gall in 
hart, and hwnyt hals. 1399 Shaks. Hen. P, i. i. 50 His 
sweet and honyed Sentences. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' 
Mor. Relat. 244 Whom we will calf by the name of Mela, 
for the honeyed sweetnesse of her disposition, a 1839 Prai u 
Poems (1864) II. 351 Conviction hung On soft Persuasion's 
honied tongue. 1832 M. Arnold Trisir. ^ Iseult II. 47 
Silken courtiers whispering honied nothings. 

Hence Homeyedly sweetly, in dulcet tones. 
Ho'neyedness, sweetness as of honey. 

1611 CoTGR., sweetnesse, honiednesse. 1849 

Clough Dipsychusn.vx. 46 , 1 too.. Can speak, not honiedly, 
of love and beauty. But sternly of a something much like 
duty, 1887 Mrs. C. Reade Maid o' Mill I. xix. 286 ‘ I’ll 
be your chaperon, if I may ’, honeyedly. 

Ho’ney-flower. 

1. a. A flowering shrub of the Cape of Good 
Hope, of the genus Meliantlms. 

ijzz J. Petiver in P/iil. Trans. XXVII. 421 Great Cape 
Honey-Flower. 1731 Mf.dley Kolben's Cetpe G. Hope II. 
24^ These Honey-flowers contain a great deal of sweet 
juice. 1882 J. Smith Diet. Econ. PI., Honey-fiotver , .. a 
soft-wooded shrub. .The flowers are of a dark brown colour, 

b. An Australian flower, Lambertia formosa. 

180a Barrington Hist. N. S. Wales iv. loi They returned 

. . dreadfully exhausted, having existed chiefly by sucking 
the wild honey-flower and shrubs. 1889 J. H. Maiden 
Useful Native PI. Austral. 37 ‘ Honey-flower ’ or ‘ honey- 
suckle This plant is as well known to small boys about 
Sydney as to birds and insects. [Named] on account of the 
large quantity of a clear honey-like liquid the flowers contain. 

c. A local name of the Fee Orchis. 

1879 Britten & Holland Plant-iu, Honey-flower (Kent). 

2. gen. A flower yielding honey. 

1887 J, Service Dr. Duguid vi. 36 All sorts of honey- 
flowers, marigolds, pansies, roses, clover. 

t Ho'neyful, Obs. [f. Honey sb. + -ful.] 
Full of or abounding in honey or sweetness. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. i This name es . . in my mouths 
honyfull swetnes. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie of God 683 
Hony-full Calydna. 

Honey-guide. 

1. A small African bird of the genus Indicator 
which guides men and animals to the nests of bees. 
(Also honey-guide cuckoo i) 

1786 Chambers' Cycl., Cuculus indicator, a species of 
cuckow found in the interior parts of Africa . . called by the 
Dutch settlers honig-uvyzer or honey-guide. 1798 Sporting 
Mag. XII. 89 A remarkable bird called the Honeyguide. 
1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI. 59/2 The Honey-Guide Cuckoo. 
1863 Livingstone Zambesi x. 209 The honey guide is an 
exti aoi'dinary bird ; how is it that every member of its family 
has learned, that all men, white or black, are fond of honey? 

2. A marking in a flower, which serves to insects 
as a guide to the position of the honey. 

1879 Lubbock Set. Led. 6 The lines and bands by which 
so many flowers are ornamented have reference to the posi- 
tion of the honey these honey-guides aie absent in night 
flowers, where they of course would not show. 

t Ho’ueyish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Honey sh. -h 
-ISH.] Somewhat honey-like. 

1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden Ixvi, A sweet honeyish 
moisture. 1693 Brancard Phys. Diet. 138/1 A honyish 
kind of Substance. 

HoueyleSS (hcmilcs), a. Destitute of honey. 
1601 Shaks. Jul. C. v. i. 35 Your woids, they rob the 
Hibla Bees, And leaue them Hony-lesse. 1609 C. Butler 
Ecm. yiAw. (1634) 134 Many Hives are left Honniless. 1874 
Lubbock Wild Flowersni. 68 The inner, honeyless stamens. 

Houey-lipped (-Hpt), a. = Honey-mouthed. 

1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 703 He is .. as honey-lipped 
as a bee-hive in spring. 1835 I. Taylor Restor. Belief 
(1856) 301 Honey-lipped gentlemen, -who would gladly keep 
entire a Theism — patched with boirowings from the Gospels. 

t Honey-mouth. Obs. [After Honeymoon.] 
The first month after marriage ; the honeymoon. 

1696 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (1697) 31 In their Haste, 
and in their Honey-Month while they were New-fangl’d. 
1710 Steele Tailertlo. 192 f 2 Sometimes the Parties .. 
grow cool in the very Honey Month. 


Honeymoon. (hw'nimz7qi), sb. ‘ The first month 
after mairiage, when there is nothing but tender- 
ness and pleasure ’ (Johnson) ; originally having 
no refeience to the period of a month, but com- 
paring the mutual affection of newly-married pei sons 
to the changing moon which is no sooner full than 
it begins to wane ; now, usually, the holiday spent 
together by a newly-married couple, before settling 
down at home. 

1S4S J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 14 It was yet but bony 
niooiie. 1332 Huloet, Hony inoiie, a terme piouerbially 
applied to such as be iiewe niaried, whiche wyll not fall out 
at the fyrste, but thone loueth the other at the beginnyiige 
excedyngly, the likelyhode of theyr exceadynge loue ap- 
pearing to aswage, y“ which time the vulgar people cal the 
hony mone, Aphrodisia, ferice, hymena:. 1612 Breton 
Cornucopia iT.), And now their honey-moon, that late was 
clear, Doth pale, obscure, and tenebrous appear. 1631 N. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Rng. 11. xxxv. 1.1739) 161 The first year 
of her Marriage was Honey-moon with her ; she thought 
nothing too dear for the King. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Hony-moon, applyed to those niarryed persons that love 
well at fust, and decline in affection afterwards; it is hony 
now, but it will change as the Moon. [1693 Oxford Act 3 
Brisk and Bonny, As Bridegroom's self, in Moon-call’d- 
Hony.] i8oi Mar. Edgeworth Out of Debt i. Wks. 1832-3 
IV. 196 Mr. and Mrs. Ludgate went down in the hoy to 
Margate, to spend the honeymoon in style. 1880 Dixon 
Windsorlll. ix. 89 They kept their honey-moon for a year. 
attrib. 1863 '1 L’rolloi’k Belton Est. xxxii. 391 After_ their 
honeymoon trip. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. vii. 134 
It was a diean’ departure for a honeymoon tour. 

b. transf. The first warmth of newly established 
friendly lelations. 

1380 Lyly Euphues fArb.) 26S It being now but Honnie 
Moone, I endeauoured to courte it with a grace. 1633 
Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. ii. § 8 Kingdoms have their honey- 
moon, when new Princes aie married unto them. 1733-8 
Bolingbroke On Parties 120 In the Honey-moon of his 
Accession. 1793 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 87 
Spain, in the honey-moon of her new servitude. 1867 Goldw. 
Smith Three Eng. Statesmen (1S82) 7 The brief honeymoon 
of the new king and his pailiaraent. 

Hence (pionce-wds., chiefly humorous) Homey- 
moo'uisli a. \ Ho'ney-moo’nlig'ht, -moo'nshine ; 
Ho'ney-nioo’n-strnclc a. 

1741 H. Walpole XsW. H. Mann (1833) I. vii. 21 Quite 
bridal together, quite honey-moonish. 1869 _F. Locker- 
Lampson in Ld. Tennyson SCFwy'JW (1897) II. iii. 76 Lovers 
. . steeped in honeymoonshine. 1872 Howells Wedd. Journ. 
(1884) 8 There was not a suspicion of honey-moonshine 
about us. Ibid. 197 , 1 wanted to know, .whether you seemed 
honey-moon-struck, 1888 Chicago Advance 16 May 371 The 
effects . . are ascribed . . to the peculiar refractive power of 
honey-moonlight. 

Ho*lieymoo:il, v- [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
spend the honeymoon. 

1821 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) II. 13s Plow 
did I know but you were touiifying or honeymooning ‘i iSz8 
. Jeicvll Corr. 13 Dec. (1^4) 190 The Speaker and his 
ride, .are honeymooning at Hastings. 1891 Mrs. Clifford 
Love Lett. Worldly Worn. 244 Some one offered us a 
country seat to honeymoon in, but we declined. 

Hence Ho’ueymoo^ner ; Ho neyinooailag vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1861 Hughes Tbni Brown at Oxf. xlvii. As soon as I can 
get his discharge, and he has done honeymooning, we 
shall start. 1873 Daily News 25 Aug., Some miserable 
boneymooner glad to get a reasonable being to talk to. 
1^3 M. Collins Miranda III. 227 A honeymooning couple. 

HO’ney-mouthed, a. Sweet or soft in speech : 
often implying insincerity. (Cf. mealy-mouthed.') 

1339 Latimer Serm. ^ Rem. (Parker Soc.) 413, I like not 
these honey-mouthed men, when I do see no acts nor deeds 
according to their words. i6ri Sha!ks. Wint. T. ii. ii. 33 
If I proue hony-mouth’d, let my tongue blister. 

Ho’ney-pot. 

1. A pot in which honey is stored, b. A recep- 
tacle, of wax or other substance, in which many 
species of wild bees store their honey. {Cent. Diet.) 

1483 Caih.Angt. 192/1 An Huny pot or hony wesselle, 
mellariwn. 1389 Pappe w. Hatchet B ij b, The Martin- 
mongers swarmd to a lecture, like heares to a honnie pot. 
1694 Dryden Love Triumph, iv. i, Mind to have a lick at 
the honey-pot yourself. 

2. pi. A children’s game. Also attrib. in refer- 
ence to the posture. 

One of the players, called a honey-pot, sits with his hands 
locked under his hams, while the ‘ honey-merchants ’ lift 
him by the arm-pits as handles, pretend to carry him to 
market, and shake him, with the aim of making him let go 
his hold. Also called in Scotland honey-pigs. 

i82i_ Blackw. Mag. X. 36/2 Common games . . as the 
Skipping-rope, and Honey-pots. 1834 H. Miller Sch. ^ 
Schm. (1858) 52 A game at marbles, or hoiiey-pot-s, or hy- 
spy. i860 Lady Canning in Hare 2 Noble Lives (1893) HIj 
110 It was an easy pass . . I could not resist’a 'honey-pot 
descent. 1886 Daily Tel, 10 Apr. 3/2 To squat low down on 
his haunches, like a political ‘honey-pot’. 

Honey-l?atel (h»'ni|r?:tel). A name of the 
latel, from its fondness for honey. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomal. (1S43) I. 238 The honey-ratel 
. .has a particular instinct enabling it to discover bees. 1833 
Kirby Hab. ^ Inst. II. xxiii. 463 Bee cuckows. .indicating 
to the honey-ratel . . the subterranean nests of certain bees. 

Ho'neysorae, a. rare. [f. Honey sb. -f -some.] 
Sweet, like honey. 

1393 Nashb Christ's T. 64 Marke how sweete and honny- 
some they are. 1877 Blackmore Cripps (1887) 348 He 
should rather speak honeysome words. 

Ho'uey-stoue. 

f 1. A stone said to have a sweet smell or taste. 
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1567 MArLcr Gr. Forest i5_ The Melanlte is a Stone, 
which distilleEh._.that iuice which is verie sweets and honie 
like ; wherfore it may well be called Melanite, as you 
would say Honistoue. 1659 Torriano, Mdiie, a kind of 
yellow stone, which, broken and put into water, smelleth of 
honey, called the sweet or Honey-stone. 

2 . A synonym of Melute, called by Werner, 
1789, honigstein, from its colour. 

1795 ScHMEissKR I. 2gg Honey stone, .was first dis- 
coveieJ_ by Mr. Werner. 1884 Bauerman Mi/i. 393 Honey 
stone, .is a mellitate of aluminium. 


Ho'ney-SUck. Now only local. Forms ; i 
tunissuge, hunisuge, -suce, 4-5 houysouke, 
7- hortey-suck. [OE. Imniisdge, -siice, f. hunig 
honey -f stlgan, siican to suckj the ME. form 
represents the second of these.] 

1 . An earlier equivalent of the name Honey- 
suckle (senses i and 2) : used with the same laxity 
of application. 

C7Z5 Corpus Gloss, Ligustrmn, hunigsuge, miioo 
Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 298/23 Lugustrimi, huiiisuce. 
14.. Voc. Ibid. Cerifoliwn, houysouke. Ibid.fnxj-gsi 

Serpillum) peletur vel houysouke. 1557 Gerarde Herbal 
II. cccclxxvii. ioi8_ Medow Trefoile ts called . . of some 
Suckles, and Honisuckes. 1879 Britten & Holland 
Plant-n., Honey-suck, (i) Flowers of Trifolutm prateuse. 

. .(2) Louiocra Periclyvietium. 

fb. ^Honeysuckle I b. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Pfatt, iii. 4 His mete was honysoukis, and 
hony ofthewode. 14.. Voc. iaWr.-Wuicker sg3/24 Zocusta, 
a honysouke. 

t 2 . Honey ‘ sucked ’ or gathered by bees. Obs. 
i 6 o 3 Topsell Serpeuts (1658) 645 Then they [Bees] flye 
not far from their own homes, but sustain themselves with 
their own Honey-suck already piovided, 

Ho'ueysutcker. An animal that feeds on 
honey ; sjiec. applied to numerous small birds that 
feed on honey and the nectar of flowers, esp. the 
Meliphagidsi, also the Neciariniidac., Cotrebidm, etc.; 
a nectar-bird ; a Honey-eai'er. 

1773-84 Cook Vay. (1790) VI. 2034 There are four species 
that seem to belong to the trochili, or honey-suckers of 
Linnteus. 1837 Swainson JSlrds 11. 144 The Meliphagidx. 
or honeysuckers, are distinguished by their notched bill. 
1883 G. Allen m Longui. PTag. July 308 Butterflies .. sail 
further up mountain heights than the bees and other meadow 
honeysuckers. 


Honeysttckle (hv •nis»k’l) . [ME. hunisuccle, 
•sotikil, app, extended from hunisttce, honysouke : 
see Honey-suck.] 

1 . A name for the flowers of clover, esp. the 
common red clover ; also applied to other flowers 
yielding honey. Obs. exc. dial. 

. ^ \^^S.Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wulcker 558/13 Ligustrum, 
1* h 1387--8 T. Usic Test, Love iii. vi, 

(oiceat) 1. 6 If thou shalt haue Honio soukels, thou leaucst 

fruict of the soure Docke. c 1440 Pa>}‘v, 245/1 

r j Palsgr. 232/1 Honnysuckell, 

lait Nostre Dame. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1801) 7a Fine 
crasse _full of the hearhe called Tri/oiiwu.. and of the 
Gountne people honie suckles both white and red. i6z6 
Bacon _d>/»4§ 496 Flowers that haue deepe Sockets, doe 
gather in the Bottome a kinde of Honey ; As Honey-Suckles 
(both the Woodbine and the Trifoile). xdo? Dryden 

beat, and Honey-suckles pound, 
With these alluring Savours strew the Ground. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Honeysuckle .. (a) Lotus 
cormculaius. Clies. .. {d)Tri/olium prateuse. ., Mr. El- 
woi^liy says that in Som. the name is restricted to the flowers 
of I . prateuse. (5) Khinanthus Crisia-galU. 

i* b. A rendering of L. loctisia taken as the name 
of some plant ; hence used by confusion where the 
real sense ‘locust ’ (the insect). Obs. 

F 1380 _Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 5 Sum men seien hnl 
locusta IS a Iitil^beest good to ete. Sum men seien it is an 
herbe pat gedentphony upon him ; but it is licli pat it is an 
“ » nurishe men, pat pei clepen hony soukil, 

X387 Treyisa Higden (Rolls) I. 159 Som leuej? onliche b\ 
honysoukels locnsiis vwwit\ i-dryed wip smoke opei 
wip pe sonne. 1430-40 Lydg, Bochas vn. (1554) 172 b, 
Homsocles his moderate feedyng . . This blessed Baptist. 
t/^3 Gaston Gold. Leg. 370 b/i Takyng onelye for hei 
refecciori hon^odes and locustes. 1493 Festwall (W. d« 
W. ^5 X06 [lohij the Baptist] sucked hony of floures that 

be called honysocles that poore people gadereth and fryt 
theym in oyle to theyr mete. ^ 

2. The common name oiLonicera Periclymenum 
also called Woodbine, a climbing shrub with 
fragrant yellowish trumpet-shaped flowers, frequeni 
m woods; thence extended to the whole genus 
Fly-honeysuckle, the species Z. Xylosteuni and Z 
cihcita ; see also 3. Trumpet or Coral Honey- 
suckle j a North American species, L, sejHpeTVtTeHs 
with evergreen foliage and scarlet flowers. 

1548 Isee 4]. 1562 Turner Herbal n. 82 a, Wodbynde 01 
Hqnysuckle. .wmdeth It self about busslies. 1590 Shaks 
Mtds_. N. iw 1, 47 So doth the woodbine, the sweei 
Honisuclde, Gently entwist. a 1711 Km HymuotkeoPaet 
Wks. 1721 III. 10 Sweet Honeysuckles round the Branche; 
twin d. 1753 Cumbers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., The Virginiai 
srarlet honey-suckle, called the trumpet honey-suckle. I7g< 
WiTHBiisKaBrct. PI. (ed. 3)11. 2^1 Lonicera periclyntetmm 
..Common Honeysuckle, Woodbine Honeysuckle. Z 
Xyhsteim, . . Upright Honeysuckle. 1890 Chambers 
Encycl.\. 763 The Fly B.oa^ysa<Me., LoMicera-Xylosieem, 
is M e^ct shrub . . common in shrubberies. 

0 . The flower of the woodbine. 

*573-80 Baret /^/w W 368 Woodbin that beaieth the 
Homesudtle. tS^Jtcily Naples (T.), A honey-.suckle 

i be amoious woodbine s offspring. 


3 . Applied, with or without qualifying woid, to 
vaiious shrubs or plants of other genera, in some 
way resembling the common honeysuckle. 

a. Applied in Australia to species of Banksia, the flowers 
of which contain a sweet honey-like liquid, eagerly sucked 
out by the aborigines ; also in N. S. Wales to the Honey- 
flower, q.v.; in New Zealand to A’« 4 ;ZriVi;cj.'ct;/s«; in New 
England to species of Columbine, esp. the native species 
Aouilegia canadensis ; in Jamaica to Passijlora lauri/oHa. 
b. Busll-honeysuckle, name for the shiuhs of the genus 
Diervilla, nearlyallied to the common lionc}’suckle, natives 
ofN. America and Japan. Dwarf Honeysuckle, a species 
of Cornel, Cornus suecica, having berries like those of the 
honeysuckle. False Honeysuckle, ‘the genus Azalea' 
(Miller Plani-nl). Fly-honey suckle, a South African 
sluub of thegenus//«i? 4 ’riVnN.O Bcrophulariau'ai\ ; see also 
2, and Fly sb.'- ii b. French Honeysttckle.name given 
to Hedysaruni coronartiim, a native of Italy, a leguminous 
jflant, with flowers lesembling those of the red clover (cf. i). 
Ground Honeysuckle, a name for Bird’s-foot Trefoil, 
Lotus corniculatus. Purple Honeysuckle, a name for 
Rhododendron smdiflomm {Azalea nudiflorci). Red 
Honeysuckle =Prcnch h. ; also a name for red clover 
(see 1). Virgin Mary’s Honeysuckle, the Common 
Lungwort, Puhnonaria officinalis. W est Indian Honey- 
suckle, Tccoma (Tccomnria) capensis and various .species 
of Desmodimn. W hite Honeysuckle, Rhododendron vis- 
cosuin {Azalea z/iscosa) ; also white clover (see i;. 

1592 Greene Upst. Courtier Bij, A little dapper flowre, 
like a grounde Hunnisuckle, called thrift. 1629 Parkinson 
Paradisus {1656) 340 The red Sattin flower, although some 
foolishly call it, the led or French Hoiiysuckle. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica-yi'j PassiflorafolUs ervalis.. The Honey- 
suckle. . cultivated m many parts of America for the sake of 
its fruit : it is a climber. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl., H alleria . . 
is called by some gardeners the African fly-honeysuckle, 
from its resemblance to the upright 01 fly-honeysuckle. 1794 
Martyn Roussean's Bot. xxv. 366 Fiench Honeysuckle 
which is distinguished .. by its jointed, prickly, naked, 
straight legumes ; its pinnate leaves. 1796 Witiieiung jSr/V. 
PI. (ed. 3) II. 201 Cornus herbacea, dwarf honeysuckle, 
dwarf_ coinel. 1834 Ross Van Diemen's L. Ann. 125 
(Morris Austral Estgii Some scattered honeysuckles, as they 
are called. 1861 Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits III. 78 
Avery singular and handsome species of Banksia (colonially 
termed Hone j'suckle). 1873 Card, Chroit. 26 Apr. 579/3 
Virgin Mary's Honeysuckle. 


4 . A figure or ornament somewhat resembling a 
sprig or flower of honeysuckle ; esp. in Arch. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI It 58 b, The apparell . . was 
blacke velvet, covered all over with bi-aunches of hony 
IJl^kels of fyne flat gold. 1849 La yard Nineveh II. 294 
We have in the earliest monuments of Hineveh, that 
graceful ornament, commonly called the honeysuckle, which 
was so extensively used in Greece. 1852-61 Archil. Pull, 
Soc. Diet. VI. 27 Palmette. . . In England, by some authors 
and most workmen, the name Honeysuckle is given to it. . . 
It is a small ornament, one of those called 1 tinning 01 na- 
nients, and appears to be a diminutive of the Palm. 

6. The colour of the flowers of the common 
honeysuckle : see quot, 

1890 Daily Nevis 20 Nov. 2/1 A rich, soft silk of the 
colour known as ‘honeysuckle’, being a combination of 
pale pink and even paler yellow. 

+ 6. Jig. Applied to a person, as a term of praise 
or endearment. (Cf. Honey sb. 5.) Obs. 

1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 36 Who would not ihinke 
him perfect cuitesie? _0r the honny-suckle of humilitie? 
1638 Ford Fancies ii. ii, Yes, honeysuckle, and do as much 
for them one day. 

t 7 . Honey ‘sucked’ or gathered by bees; = 
Honey-suck 2. Ohs. rare—'-. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass vii. (1664) 81 Like an in- 
dustrious Bee . . can gather such Honey-suckle from the 
sweetest flowers. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as honeysuckle arbour, 
colour-, boneysuckle-apple, in New England, a 
fungus, Exohasidium Azalese, occurring on the 
branches of Rhododendron nudijiorum {Azalea 
nudiflord), and eaten by children {Cent. Diet.) ; 
honeysuckle clover, honeysuckle grass, names 
for white clover (Britten and H.) ; honeysuckle 






common honeysuckle ; (< 5 ) name for various Axis 
tralian trees and shrubs of the genus Banksia 
honeysuckle-trefoil, name for red clover. 

1796 Withering Brit. PI. (ed. 3) III. 652 Purple Trefoi 
Honeysuclde Trefoil, Cow Clover. 1852 Mrs. Meredit: 
Home in 7 asinania 1 . 164 (Morris) The hojieysuckle-tre 
{Banksia laiijolia). the blossoms form cones, .the size an* 
shape of a large English teazel, and are of a gieenis: 
yelttw.. . ihe honeysuckle trees grow to about thirty feet i 
height. x86z Chcimlers' Pncycl. V. 621 The Honeysuckl 
oinament, so much used in Ionic architecture, is one of th 
features which mdirate its eastern origin. xSaz Dail 
News 29 Sept. 6/2 Brocade of honeysuckle colours. 180 

honeysuckle brocldt. English-mad 

Honey-suckled (h»-ms»k’ld), a. [f. prec. d 

-ED 2.] Overgrown, or scented, with, honeysuckle 
Howell (1655) I xxiv. 36 Those Beams tha 
madiat only, and guild your Honey-suclded fields. 182 
1*823) II. 167 Divided by honej 
suckled hedges into sheltered fields. 1825 R. P. Ward 2V, 
mwte III. V. 26 Having slept in a pure honey-suckled air 

Ho'liey’-SWee:t, a. {sbj. Sweet as honey 
otten a term of endearment. 

crooa in Thoi-pe Anal.A-nglo-Sax. 45 (Bosw.) Mid hunH 
fv 7 Chaucer Merck. T. 152 The lust 

™m'iage hony sweete. 1575 G. Harve' 
.a lilf • After fo^\oonysweet 

Huslnn'd .^> iih * Honey swee 

Husband. 1633 Iord Its Pity u. ,v. Most dainty am 


honey-sweet mistress. 1865 M. Arnold Zm. Crit. vi. (1875) 
23S Oh, honey-sweet Proseipino. 

B. sl>. Loc.-il name for the Meadowsweet (El- 
woilhy W. Somerset Word-bkl). 

Ho‘n.ey - tougued, a. Speaking sweclly, 
softly, or winningly ; niellilluous ; using honeyed 
discourses. 

1588 Shaks. Z. Z. Z. v. ii. 33.1 Pay him the diilic of 
honie-Loiigued Boyet. 1598 F. Sli.ius Pallad. I'amia 11. 
2S1 b. The . sweete wiltie soule of Quid lines in inellifluoii ■. 
and hony-tongued Shakespeare. 1861 J. Ruuini I )y, An- 
tonio vi, I hate hoiiey-toiigued people. 

Honeywort (hymwwi). [See Wokt.] 

1 . The English name of the genus Ccrinthc ul 
boraginaceous plants, cultivated in gauleiis, anti 
much frequented by bees for their lioney. 

*597 Gekaudl Herbal n. exlix. §1. 451 Ceiiiilhe ur Honie 
vvoott, liseth fooith of the giouiide aftei the sowing of his 
•seede. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. iv. fj 3. 80. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1 . i88 Biuised balm, aiui hoiieywoi t'.s 
luimlile belli. i866 Treas. Bot. 257/1 Hoiieywoit, an ap- 
pellation due to the abundance of honey .secieled by theit 
blossoms, which aie much lesoiled to by bees. 

2 . Locally a])plicd to Crosswoit {Galium criui- 
aium), fiom its strong sweet scent. 

1863 Marc. Pluls Ratnblcs Search IVild PI, (1892) 15!!. 

3 . attrib., as in Honeywort Ha-wk-wood, a book- 
name for Ilieracium ccrhithoidcs. 

1861 Miss Praxi Phnver. PI. HI. 215. 1884 Mili.lu 
I'lant-n., Hoiiey-woit Hawkweed. 

II Hong (hpij). Also S haung. [ad. Chinese 
hangrom, rank.] In Chinn, a series of rooms or 
buildings used as a wai chouse, factory, etc. ; spa. 
{d) one ofthe foreign factories iormeily maintained 
at Canton; {U) the corporation of Chine.se merchants 
at Canton who (before the treaty of Nanking in 
i842)had the monopolyoftradewitliEuropeans; (f) 
a foreign trading cstablishinent in China or Japan. 

1726 SiiELvocKi; Voy. round World 45S The Eiiglisli have 
no settled Factory at CaiUon, and arc only periniited to 
hiie large Hongs, or Houses, near the water side. 1727 
A. Hamilton NeiuAcc. P.. Inii. II. 227 (Y.) When I arrived 
at Canton the Hapoa ordeied me lodgings., in a Haung or 
Inn belonging to one of his MerdiaiU.s. 1797 Sm G. 
Staunton Embassy China II. 565 (Y.) A Society of Hong, 
or united merchants, who are answerable for one another, 
both to the Government and to the foreign nations. 1836 
J. F , Davis Chinese I. iii. 87 iStanf.) Some Hong merehant.s. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1. viii. I. 512 The Chinese 
Government . . confined the trade . . to a certain number of 
native merchants of Canton incorporated under the designa- 
tion of Hong. 1888 A. J. LriTLii Thro' Yan^^tsa Gorees 
210 A hong., consists of a series of lofty one-storied build- 
ings, situated one behind the other, and separated by inter- 
vening courtyai-ds. 

Hong(e, obs. inf. and pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 
Honger, -ir, -ur, etc., obs, ff. Hungeu. 
Honied : see Honkydd, 
t Ho’nily, a. Obs. rare. [f. ME. honi, Honey 
sb. -f -lyI.] Like honey ; as of honey. Hence 
Honily-like adv. 

*435 Misyn Fire of Love 1. xxv. 55 With swettyst sound 
of heuyn honily lyke Jia s-ynge. Ibid, xxviii. 60 Hunily 
sweiiies. 

Honily (h27 nili), acfei. rare. Like or as honey. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus xeix. a Dear one, a kiss I stole .. 
Sweet ambrosia, love, never as honily sweet. 

i* Houish., v. Obs. Forms : 4 honyse, ho- 
nessche, hunysche, honysh. ; 5 pa. pple. honest, 
[f. OF. houiss-, extended stem of honir (mod.F. 
honnir), ad. OHG. hdnen (mod.Ger. hdhntsi) to 
scoff at, scorn.] trans. To bring to disgrace or 
ruin ; to dishonour, insult ; to destroy, put an end to. 

13 , . E.E.A Hit. P. B. 596 He . . harde hoiiysez ],ise ojier & of 
hjs erde flemez. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. xi. 48 Hcine.ssclien 
him as an hound, and hoten him go peniies 1 a. 1400-50 . 
A lexander 3004 Hys hois it honyshyd for euer. Ibid. 3791 
Sum in haire harnais for hete was honest for euire. 

Honk (hpqk), sb. U.S. and Canada. [Echoic.] 
The cry of the wild goose. Hence Honk v. intr., to 
utter this cry ; Ho'nker, a name for the wild goose. 

1854 Thoreau Walden xiii. (1886) 247 The faint honk or 
quack of their leader. Ibid. xv. 271 , 1 was startled by the 
loud honking of a goose. Ibid., Their commodore honking all 
the while with a regular beat. 1888 Trumbull Bird Names 
(U.S.) I Brcinta canadensis, . . [termed] Honker orCDldHonker 
in recognition of its hoarse notes or ‘ honking '. 

Honne, obs. f. Hone ; var. of Hen adv. hence. 
Honor, Honorable, etc. ; see Honour, etc. 
Hoiiorailice. Obs. Also 4 honur-, 7 
honour-, [a. OF. honorance, -urance, f. honorcr, 
honurer to Honour ; see -ance.] The action of 
honoiiring or doing homage ; honour. Chiefly in 
phr. in {the) honorance of. 

<*1300 Cursor M. 8896 pis ilk tre .. pat man mad til 
sh honurance. C1330 Asswitp. Virg. (B. M. MS.) 1 In 
hpnorance of ihesu cryst. *3 . . Coer de L. 5870 In syg- 
mfyaunce, Off Jesu Crystys honoraunce. 1367-89 in Eng. 
Gilds 89^ In ye honuraunce of ihesu crist of heuene. a 1716 
South (1744) VIII, 244 As honour is in honourance, 
in him that honours rather than in him that is honoured. 

+ Honos^aillt. Her, Obs. [a. F. honorant, 
pr, pple. of honorer to Honour: see - ant.] a. 
One who honours, b. See quots. 

1602 Segar Honour Mil. ^ Ciuil iv. xxi. 236-7 These 
diuer.s degrees were in the Emperiall Court called Adntinis- 
trantes, Vacantes,z.\A IJonorarij . . The same couise is to 
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be kept nmong the Honorants or seruants extraordinary. 
— IJ' Envoy in Guillim Heraldry, Made Honour only by 
the Ilonorant. i66i Morgan Efii. Gentry iv. ix. 115 Among 
the Honorants or servants ex traoi dinary, 

Honorarily (f^’norarili), adv. [f. Honorary + 
-LY III an honorary manner ; by way of honour, 
1842 A. J. Christie in tr. I'leury’s Eccl. Hist. I. 203 note, 
St. (Jyiil of Alexandria ascribes 7 rpoirKvvri<n^ to the martyrs, 
but. .relatively and honorarily. 

BonorariuiU (h^n-, fmoreo-rmn), PI. -ums, 
-a, [Late I,, hondrdrmm gift made on being ad- 
mitted to a post of honour, douceur, fee, neut. sing, 
of honordrius PIonorary. In F. honoraired\ An 
honorary reward ; a fee for services rendered, esp. 
iiy a professional person. 

1658 ICvnt.YN Corr. 8 Nov., What equipage and honor- 
nrhiin my f.ord dos allow? 1669 Boston Rcc. (1881) VII. 
151 'I’he said John Woodmansey doth hereby binde and 
engage himself, .to pay. .one pepper come . . for over as an 
honorarium to the towne of Uostonc. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., II onourary, HoiLornriuin, is also used substantively, 
for a lawyers fee ; or a salaiy given to public professors of 
any .art or science. 1832 W. Jekdan Auiobioy;. II. xi. 122, 

I am .afraid, .the architect of the monument, .never received 
the proposed honorarium. 189s _W. Munk Sir H. Halford 
42 The emoluments and honoraria of physicians. 

Hionoi’ary (pmorilri), sb. Now rare or Obs. 
[ad. L. honordriuvi •. see prec.] =prec. ; also, a 
gift ; an honouring distinction. 

161S CiiAi'MAN Odyss. xm. 15 An honorary given to age. 
1630 Tharp Comment. Nnmb. iii. g The ministers of the 
Oospell are called gifts, Eph. 4. 3. ii, honouraries, .such as 
Christ bestowed upon his Church. 1776 Adam Smith IH. N. 
V. i. III. (1S69) II. 345 In some universities, the salaiy makes 
but . . a small part of the emoluments of the teacher, of 
which the greater pait arises from the honoraries or fees 
of his pupils. 184s Ld. Campueli. C/iawij/Aiw (1857) III. 
liv. 68 The usual amount of honoraries to counsel. 
Honorary (pmorari), a. Also 8-9 htonourary. 
[ad. L. hondrdri-tis, f, honor Honour : see -ary. 
In F. honorah-ed\ 

1 . Denoting or bringing honour; conferred or 
rendered in lionour. 

1614 See DEN Titles Hon. 22 Hee caused that Honor.ary 
title to bee sciatcht out of the letters. ifigS Fryer Acc. E. 
India ij- P. 287 The wonderful Works of the Creation should 
bo brought as Honorary Presents. 1703 Addison Italy (J.), 
Honorary arches erected to emperors. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mythol. I. 319 It was an honorary term. ..It signified a lord 
or prince. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. India II. 477 Without 
..receiving the honorary dress u.sual on such occasions. 
1847 Grote Greece n. xxviii. (1862) III. 48 The simple 
crown of olive, an honorary reward. 

2 . sfec. Conferred or rendered, merely for the 
sake of honour, without the usual requirements, 
functions, privileges, or other adjuncts. 

1661 Bramhall ynst._ Vind. ix. 238 Some few honorary 
priviledge.s . .which signifie not much. 1732 Lediard S ethos 
II. X. 409 The vivacity of this young prince . . had aheady 
chang'd this honorary title into a real one. 1813 J. Thomson 
Zect. Injlam. 27 The precise period at which the different 
universities in Europe first began to confer honorary titles 
or degrees is not well ascertained. 1897 IVestm. Gaz. 14 
Dec. 6/2 The honorary colonelcy. 

b. Honorary motiument, a cenotaph. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Plydriot. iii. 41 Beside their real 
Tombs, many have found honorary and empty Sepulchres. 
a 1782 W. Cole in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 86 
There is but one Monument, .wci is only an Honorary one 
or Cenotaph. 1830 P. Cunningham Handbk. Land. 538/1 
Honorary monument to Shakspeaie. Note, The word 
honorary, as here u.sed, is meant to imply that the person 
to whom the monument is erected is buried elsewhere. 

3 . Holding a title or position conferred as an 
honour, -without emolument, or without the usual 
duties, obligations, privileges, etc. ; titulary. Also, 
giving services (as secretary, treasurer, etc.) without 
emolument. 

1703 Hearne Collect. 17 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 81 Ag‘ 
Honorary Freemen having Right to vote. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl. S.V., In the college of physicians, London, are 
honourary fellows. 1873 Daily ^ Nesvs 22 Sept. 3/1 The 
Empeior intends to appoint the King honorary colonel of the 
13th Infantry Regiment. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 21 
The Sufietes had gradually become little more than an 
honorary magistracy. 

4 . Depending on honour ; said of an obligation 
which one is bound by honour to discharge, but 
which cannot be formally or legally enforced. 

1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ^^ Writ. (1832) II. 403 
The United States will be under a kind of honorary obliga- 
tion to discharge the debt. 1848 Arnould Af/w. /wran i. 
iv. (1S66) I. 152 Merely an honorary engagement, of which 
the Courts will take no notice. 

6 . Law. Honorary feud, service : see quots. 

1670 Blount XflswDfcA, Honorary Services, .are such as 
are incident to the Tenure of Grand Serjeanty, and annexed 
commonly to some Honor or Grand Seigniory. 1767 
Elackstone Comm. II. xiv. 214 The emperors began to 
create honoraiy feuds or titles of nobility. 1809 .Tomlins 
Law Diet, Honourary . .Fends, are titles of nobility, de- 
scendible to the eldest son. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 
(1866) I. 121 Those honorary services which are still, at a 
coronation, rendered to the person of the sovereign by some 
lords of manors. 

[Honorate, erron. form of Onbeatb v.\ 
t Honora'-tion. Obs. rare—'-.^ [ad. L. hono- 
rdtidn-em, n. of action f. honordre to honour.] 
The action of honouring. 

_ 1496 Dives Is Pauf (W. de W.) i. xiii. 46/1 Worshyp that 
is called honoracyon, & veneracyon. 


Honorific (pn6ri-fik), a. (jA) [ad. L. hono- 
rijic-us, f. honor tIoNODR sb. + -ficus making, -bio. 
Cf. F. honorifiqtie (1507 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Doing or conferring honour; importing honour 
or respect; spec, applied to phrases, words," or forms 
of speech, used, esp. in certain Oriental languages, 
to express respect, e.g. certain adjectives meaning 
‘august’, ‘eminent’, ‘venerable etc., substituted 
in Chinese and Japanese for the possessive pronouns 
of the second and third person ; forms of the verb 
used in respectful address, etc. 

1630 Bulwer Aiithropornct. vii. 83 They had no other 
Niuse.s lesse honorifique than Eunuchs. 1816 Keatinge 
Trav. (1817) I. 239 The epithet Abu, father, is honoiific. 
a 1846 IjAndor IVks. (1868) I. 396/1 Generous to the robber, 
honoiific to the poisoner and ass.assin. 1861 F. Hall in 
frnl. Asiat.Soc. Bengal 204 note. The S'ri is to be regarded 
.as honoi ific. 1879 Cus r in Trans. Philol. Soc. 617 The vei b 
[in Korean] has a simple affirmative form, a conditional, an 
interrogatory, .an honorific, a causative, and several otlieis. 

1888 Times 8 Oct. 3/2 A solemn proposal ..that the honorific 
title of ‘ Woishipful ’ should be bestowed by the government 
on its president. 

B. sb. An honorific phrase or word : see above. 
1879 Bailey in H. Spencer Ptinc. SoeioL § 398 II. 153 
They use none of the honorifics so profusely common 
ill Singhalese; the pronoun to, thou, being alone used. 

1889 Aihenxum 2 Mar. 273/1 Where these honorifics occur 
[in Japanese] the sentence can always be easily tnined so 
as to give their significance, which is often of a merely 
pronominal character, the honorific indicating a reference to 
the person addressed or forming the subject of the thought. 

So t Honori'fioal a. = prec. ; hence Honori-fi- 
cally adv., in an honorific manner. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Honorifical, that brings or causeth 
honor. 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 344 A very biave 
people, honorifically, or nic-named by the Moors, The Sons 
of Lions. C1878 Birch Anc. Hist. Jr. Mon. Introd. 20 
(S. P. C. K.) Queens were honourifically styled wives or 
handmaids of the God Amen. 

■f Honorifieabilitudi’nity. Obs. rare - 
[ad. med. L. honmfficdbilitiidinitds (Mussatns 
c 1300 in Du Cange), a grandiose extension of 
honorijiedbilitiedo honourableness (in a charter of 
1187, Du Cange), f. hondrifiedhilis honourable. Cf. 
Coniplaynt of Scotland (1548-9), Prolog. If. 14 b, 
Shaks. L. L. L. V. i. 44, and Marston Dutch Cour- 
tezan V. (1605) H, where the L. abl. pi. honorified- 
hilitudinitdiibus is cited as a typical long word, as 
hondrificdbiliiudmitdte had been previously by 
Dante De Vulg. Eloq. n. vii.] Honourableness. 

[*599 Nashe Lenten J^*<^p4_Physitions deafen our eares 
with the Honorificabilitudinitatibus of their heauenly 
Panachaea, their soueraigne Guiacum.j 1636 Blount Glos- 
sogr., Ilonorificabiliiudinity. Hence in Bailey, Ash, etc. 
i&o Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1801) IV. 147 The two longest 
monosyllables in our language are stiength and straight, and 
the very longest word, honorificabililudinity. 

t Honori'iicence. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hond- 
rificentia, f. hondrificent-, collateral stem of hono- 
rific-us Honobifio : see -encb. Cf. obs. F. honori- 
ficence.'] A doing of honour. So f Honori-ficent 
a. = Honorific. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. iii. iv. 238 There is H onorijiceniia 
letatis, the honorificence of age. i68i H. More^j^. Da 7 i. 
IV. Notes 118 That honorificent Title, .prefixt to it. 

t Hono'rify, V. Obs. rare~^. [ad. eccl. L. 
hondrifiedre, f. hondr- Honour : see -fy. Cf. obs. 
F. honorifer.l trans. To do honour to, to honour. 

1606 Ford Fame's MeiJtor. xcvii, Making large statues to 
honoiifie Thy name. 

t Ho’norous, honourous, a. Obs. [a. OF. 
type ^honoros, -eus, AF . -ous ’.—L. type*honordsus, 
f. FIonoub : see -ous.] Honourable. 

c 1473 Partenay 1321 Hyr honorous fader. Ibid. 3236 We 
will, lord honourous. a 1362 Ca.vendish Wolsey (1825) 1. 2 
Of his ascending and descending from honorous estate. 

Honour, honor (p nar), sb. Forms ; 3-4 onur, 
honurfe, 4 onour(e, 4-6 honoure, -o-wre, (5 
onnere, 5-fi honnour(o, 6 honnor), 3- honour, 
4- honor, [a. OF. onar, -ur, honor, -ttr (i ith c.), 
AF. (Ji)onour, mod.F. honneur (=It. onore, Sp., 
Pg. honor) L. hondr-em repute, esteem, official 
dignity, honorary gift, ornament, grace, beauty. 

The oldest _Fr. forms were omr, omer,_ later and AF. onour 
(Latin h having disappeared in Romanic, and o, n, on. being 
successive symbols for the OFr. vowel, derived from L. o, 
which passed through a very close 5 to ft) ; these varied 
with enor, atior, -ur, -our, whence the early ME, a 7 iur, 
ano 7 ir (see Anour, Anoure) ; but the influence of L. spelling 
brought back into Fr. at an early date the non-phonetic h, 
giving ho 7 tor, ho 7 t 7 ir, Iiono 7 ir, which were also prevalent 
ME. spellings. Ho/wr and ho 7 io 7 tr continued to be equally 
frequent down to the_i7th c. In the Shakspere Folio of 
1623 honor is about twice as frequent as ho 7 i.our. The two 
forms appear indiscriminately in the eaily 17th c. diction- 
aries, but ho>i 07 ir was favoured by Phillips, Kersey, Bailey, 
Johnson. Ash, 177^1 adopted ' Honorlg. modern but con-ect 
spelling) ’, and this is said to have been fashionable at the 
time (see quots.). Nevertheless Iio}W 7 ir carried the majority 
of English suffrages eventually, while hoTior was (under the 
lead of Noah Webster) generally accepted in U.S. As to 
derivatives, Bailey, 1731, considered ho/wrable, ho 7 torary, 
‘ the best spelling ’, but referred them to honourable, 
ko/tourary, as the more usual. Phillips, in his various edd., 
had honorary, Keisey (1706) honourary or hoiwrary, 
Chambers (1727-41) honotirary. Johnson, 1755, has ho/tour, 
ho 7 W 7 irable, honorary. 


1738 L. Temple Sketches (ed. 2) 19 Our Reformers in the 
Art of Spelling . . at present . . write Honor, Favor, Labor, 
a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 317 Avoid the fashion- 
able impropriety of leaving out the « in many words, as 
ho/ior, vigor, etc. This is mere childish affectation. 1871 
R. F. Weymouth Esiph. 6 The clause ‘they hang that aie 
in honour’ suggests the suspicion that Like would aspirate 
the h in ho 7 iour and its congeners ; a suspicion confirmed 
by our finding elsewhere miwholesotne balanced against 
u 7 dio 7 iesi, and hue against ho 7 iesty.'\ 

1 . High respect, esteem, or reverence, accorded 
to exalted worth or rank ; deferential admiration 
or approbation, a. As felt or eiiteitained in the 
mind for some person or thing. 

c *375 Leg. Rood 123 Men suld hald jiat haly tre In honore. 
C14S0 St. Cuthbert (Siutees) 6957 Glide men him in honour 
had. 1611 Shahs. Wmi. T. v. i. 51 Good Paulina, Who 
hast the memorie of Hermione I know in honor. 1664 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 164 Desirous of shewing. . 
the great honour She retains and cherishes for Your Majesty. 
1713 Steele Guardian No. i f 3 To shew my honour for 
them. 1809-10 Coleridge Fripid (1837) III. 76 Honor 
implies a reverence for the invisible and snper-sensu.al in 
oiir nature. 1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 2 True wealth I 
hold in great honour. 

b. As rendered or shown ; The expression of 
high estimation. (See also 9 c, e.) 

c 127S Lav. 6085 Hii. .leide hine mid honure He^e in pan 
toure. a 1300 Cnirsor M. 23586 Heuen and erth als creatui e 
Sal her jiam wiiscip and honur. c 1400 Vwame tj* Gaw. 720, 

I aw the honor and servyse. 1333 Coverdale 2 Kmgs 
Contents xxiii. How IosIas..setteth vp the true honoure of 
God agaiue. 1633 LI. Cogan tr. Pmiq’s Trav. xxxix, 154 
The Prince was exceedingly pleased with this honour done 
unto him. 1739 Robertson Hist, Scot. I. iii. 174 He re- 
ceived the queen herselfwith the utmost honour and respect. 
*875. Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 304 Let then the honour 
be given where it is due. 

e. As received, gained, held, or enjoyed : Glory, 
renown, fame ; credit, reputation, good name. The 
opposite of dishonour, disgrace. 

C1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 83 Hie giuen here elmesse. .o3er 
for onur to hauen, oSer ne mai elles for shame. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8176 Deie we raber wijj onour. 1473 
Bk. Noblesse {i860) 26 The hope and trust of recovering 
on another day . . onnere and fortune. 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hc/i. VI 134 The duchesse of Bedford . . myndyng also 
to marye, rather for pleasure then for honour. 1393 
Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, i, i, 246 But thou preferr'st thy Life 
before thine Honor. 1617 F. Moryson Itiit. 11. 164 
Wounds are badges of honour, yet may befall the coward 
assoone as the valiant man. 1763 Blacicstone Co/ 7 t 7 n. I. 
xviii._467_The honour of originally inventing these political 
constitutions entirely belongs to the Romans. 1820 G. W. 
Featherstonehaugh in Sir y. Sinclair's Com’. (1831) II. 73, 

I have the honour to forward to you . . a pamphlet [etc.]. 
1822 Southey Vis. yudge 7 /t. iii, Peace is obtain’d then at 
last, with safety and honour 1 1878 Edith Thompson Hist. 
E 7 ig. XV. § 3. 82 To their honour, the patriot nobles did not 
take thought for themselves alone. i8p6 J, Bryce in Daily 
News 20 July 7/4 A country feels that its honour is affected 
when it yields to threats^ seems to give way on any disputed 
point through fear, and incurs the imputation of cowardice. 

2 . Personal title to high respect or esteem ; hononr- 
ableness; elevation of character; ‘nobleness of mind, 
scorn of meanness, magnanimity ’ (J.) ; a fine sense 
of and strict allegiance to what is due or right 
(also, to what is clue according to some conven- 
tional or fashionable standard of conduct). 

1348 Hall CkroTt., Edw. IV, 233 b, The king of England 
had so great trust . .in the honor and promise of the French 
kyng. 1649 Lovelace Poe 7 its (1864) 27, I could not love 
thee, dear, so much. Lov’d I not Honour more, a 1677 
Barrow Theol. Wks. (1830) I. 89 A man of honour surely is 
the best man next to a man of conscience. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. ill. iix The Japanese make it a point of 
honour to breed Merchants. 1703 Stanhope PaTpaphr, II. 
94 What is Honour, but a greatness of mind which scorns 
to descend to an ill and base thing? 1764-7 Ld. G. 
Lyttelton Hen. JI, III. 178 The idea of honor, .as some- 
thing distinct from mere probity, and which supposes in 
gentlemen a stronger abhorrence of perfidy, falsehood, or 
cowardice, and a more elevated and delicate sense of the 
dignity of virtue, than are usually found in vulgar minds. 
1809 WoRDSw. So 7 in., Say, what is Honour? 'Tis the finest 
sense Of justice which the human mind can frame. 1824 
Scott Redgau 7 itlet ch. ix. Honour is sometimes found 
among thieves. 1880 W. Cam Lett, cj- ymils. (1897) 460 The 
sentiment of Honour is a lay thing; it is a rival of the 
sentiment of saintliness. 

b. A statement or promise made on one’s 
honour ; word of honour, arch. 

1638-9 Burto 7 is Diary (1828) IV. 6 You took the honour 
of a Lord the other day. You may well take the word of a 
gentleman now. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre BusieBody i. (1749) 
21 He had given her his Honour, that he never would . . 
Endeavour to know her till she gave him leave. 1823 Moore 
in Me 77 i. (1853) IV. 309 Having first made the prince and 
all the rest give their honours that they would not [etc.]. 

3 . (Of a woman) Chastity, purity, as a viitue of 
the highest consideration ; reputation for this virtue, 
good name. 

*390 Gower CoftJ.Til. 24 So as she may. .Her honour and 
her name save. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 6 Nathlesse her 
honor, dearer then her life. She sought to save, as thing re- 
serv’d fiom stealth. 1610 Shaks. Temp, u ii. 34S Till thou 
didst seeke to violate The honor of my childe. 1675 
VI vcav.Vii.uY Cotmtry Wife V. Wks. (Rtldg.) 77/2 To neglect 
her own honour, and defame her own noble person with 
little inconsiderable fellows. 1747 Hoadley Susp. Hvsb. 
i. ii. And yet I’ll answer for her Honour, 1836 Bouvier 
Law Diet. I. 389 To deprive a woman of her honor is, in 
some cases, punished as a public wrong. 

b. concretely : cf. Ger. die scham. Obs. 

1688 R. Holme A ritwttry iii. 94/2 These Buskes . . if to keep 
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the Belly down, then it reacheth to the Honor. 1724 Weekly 
Jnil. No. 276 Her What, in Heroichs, we call Honour.^ 

4 . Exalted rank or position ; dignity, distinction. 
a 1300 Citrsor M, 487 And pus he [Lucifer] leses his gret 
honiir. Hid. 24713 Chaniburlain o grett honure. ^1440 
SirDegrcv. 283 Knyghtus . . Lordus oif honore. iS 34 Moun 
Oil the Passion Wks. 1 286/2 Gyuing to a poore man . . landes 
. . with the honour of a dukedome also. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. 11 . 350 They would not., disgrade him from tlie 
honor of Knighthood. 1S9S Shahs, 'dohn i. i. 1S2 A foot 
of Honoi bettei then I was, But many a many foot of Land 
the worse. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 185 The 
affect of honour being somewhat a-kin to that of gold, 
whereof the more one liath the more he^ covets.^ 
Blacksfond Comm. I. vii. (1809) 271 The king is likewise 
tlie fountain of honour. 1837 Miss Mui.ock Nothing;,^ l-'am. 

Love., It ib the apex of feminine honour to be a bride. 

b. With possessive pronoun, = ‘ honourable per- 
sonality’ : formerly (and still in rustic speech) given 
to any person of rank or quality ; now a formal 
title for the holders of certain offices, esp. County 
Court judges. 

ISS3 Gresham in BurgonZ.^ (1839) I. g8, I received your 
honnor’s lettei of the 24*!“ of this present. iS77 J- Langley 
in Ellis Oris> Lett. Ser. ii. HI. 51 My dutie humblye re- 
membred to your Honor [Lord Burghley]. 1607 Shaks. 
Timon I. ii. 183, I beseech your Honoi, vouchsafe me a 
word, a i6iz Harington Lei. to Lady Russell in Met am, 
Ajax (1813) p. XV, Your honors most bownde John Haring- 
ton. 1647 Ward Shnp. Cohler 29 What greater honour 
can your Honors desire? 1723 Steele Consc. Lovers iv. i, 
Ah I says I, Sir, your Honour is pleas’d to joke with me. 
17SS Johnson, Honour, . . 3 The title of a man of rank. Not 
now used. 1783 Burns Earnest Cry xxiv, God bless your 
honours a' your days. 1796 G. M. Woodward Eccent. 
Excurs. 83 Indeed the title of Your Honor is bandied about 
and indisciiminately used. 1827 Jarman Po^uell's Devises 
II. 179 That part of his honors decision which gave the 
estate to the trustees. 1832 Ht. Martineau Weal or W. iv. 

38 Indeed, but they have, your honour. 1833 Marrvat 
P. Simple xiii, (Irishman) Blase your honour, it’s all an idea 
of mine. 1885 Tennyson Tomorrow. 1896 Law Times 
II July 261/2 At Bow County Court on the 6th inst., before 
Judge French, Mr. Sharman ..applied to his Honour to 
direct [etc.]. Mod, (Beggar). Has your honour a copper to 
spare for a poor man ? 

6 . (Usually in j>l.) Somelhing conferred or done 
as a token of respect or distinction ; a mark or 
manifestation of high regard ; esp. a position or 
title of rank, a degree of nobility, a dignity. 

13 .. K. Alts. 1388 [1391] He .. gaf vche lordyng giet 
honoure, And parted wib hem his fader tresoure. c 1440 Gesta 
Rom. xlv. 176 (Had. MS.) He yede forthe to bataile, and liad 
fie victorye ; and after took hope honoures and dolours, as 
IS seide befor. 1399 Shaks. Hen, F, iv. viii. 63 Keepe it 
fellow, And weare it for an Honor in thy Cappe. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav, 48 Tlie English Agents receive custome 
of all strangers, that honour being granted them from the 
Peisian King. 1663 Marvell Corr, Wks. 1872-3 II. 91 
A clause to be entered against buying and selling of honours. 
1701 W. WoTTON Hist. Rome, Marcus iv. 56 Divine Honors 
were payd him. 1806 Wordsw. Char. Happy Warrior 44 
Who . . does not stoop, nor lie in wait For wealth, or honours, 
or for worldly state. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Ene. vi. II. 126 
Papists were admitted in crowds to offices and honors. 

t b. An obeisance ; a bow or curtsy. Obs, 

_ 1S31 Elvot Gov, I. xxii, The first meuyng in euery daunse 
is called honour, whiche is a reuerent inclination or curtaisie, 
with a longe deliberation or pause, 1605 Chapman All 
Fooles Plays 1873 L 136, 1 . . plant my selfe of one lege Draw 
backe the tother with a deep fetcht honor. 1719 D^rtey 
Pills (1872) II. 171 Make your Honour Miss, Now to me 
Child. 1741 Richardson Pamela II. 360 They . . made 
their Honours very prettily, as they pass’d by us. 1803 E. 
DE Acton Nuns of Desert I, 113 He walked onward, with- 
out deigning to make a departing honour. 

c, pi. Civilities or courtesies rendered, as at an 
entertainment : in phr. to do the honours. 

1639 Harris ParlvaVs Iron Age 177 Received with 
respect . . at Amsterdam, where that illustrious Magistiacy 
performed the honours of the Republick. 1713 Vanbrugh 
Country Ho. i. Wks. (Rtldg) 462/1 This son of a whore 
does the honours of my house to a miracle. 1737 Pope 
Hor. Epist, I. vi, 100 Then hire a Slave, or (if you will) a 
Lord, To do the Honours, and to give the Word. 1768 in 
Priv. Lett, Ld, Malmesbury 1 . 168 The Duchesse, .did the 
honours of the table, or rather received them, as ladies here 
never interfere w|th carving. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey vi. 
iii, The Prince did the honours of the castle to Vivian with 
great courtesy. 1837 Dickens Lett. 15 Sept., The mayor 
called this morning to do the honours of the town. 

d. Last, funeral honours ; the observances of 
respect usual at the burial of the dead. Military 
honours: the external marks of respect paid by 
troops to royalty, high military or civil officials, at 
the burial of an officer, etc. Honours of war: the 
privileges granted by a victorious commander to 
a capitulating force, as of marching out under arms 
with colours flying and drums beating ; also for- 
merly =militaiy honours. 

1313 More Rich. Ill (1883) i This noble Prince .. with 
greate funerall honouie. .was entered at Winde.sor. 167411. 
Martiniere's Pay. N, Countries 57 Doing him his last 
honour. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Funeral honours, are 
the ceremonies performed at the interments of great men ; 
^ hangings, hearses, funeral harangues, etc. 1756-7 [see 
Funeral A. i]. 1790 Bruce Trav. II. iv. 401 As soon as the 
pnnee Facilidas had paid the last honours to his father, 
1813 in Gurw. Wellington's Desp. XI. lor note, The French 
troops shall file out tomoirow .. with all the honors of war, 
with arms and baggage, and drums beating, to the outside, 
where they will lay down their arms. 1833 Stocqueler Mil. 
Diet. .S.V., In another sense, the ‘honours of y'ar’ signifyeth 
compliments which are paid to great personages, military 


characters, etc., when they appear before any armed body of 
men ; or such as are given to the remains of a deceased 

Military Honours, are salutations to ci owned 
lieads and officers of rank,bydropping colours and standards, 
officers saluting, bands playing, artiljery discharging sal- 
voes, etc. 1833 Trollope Warden xi, She capitulated, or 
rather marched out with the honours of war. 

e. pi. Special distinction gained, in a University 
or other examination, for proficiency in scholarship 
beyond that required to i^ass the examination. 

1782 V. Knox Ess. in C. Woidsw. Schol. Acad. 232 If he 
aspires at higher honours. 1790 Gooch Ibid. 321 Peacock 
kept a very capital Act indeed, and had a very splendid 
Ilonoi. 1802-6 Cox Recoil. Oxford 49 Several shy men of 
fii'bt-rate scholarship shiunk from ‘ challenging the Honours ’ 
(as the phrase was), a 1819 Oxford Spy (ed, 4) xxi, A man, 
wlio gains the highest honours. 1846 M'CuLLOcnMrr. Hi it. 
Empire (1854) II. 341 Aprivate tutor’s fee, an expense which 
is seldom incurred except by those who arc preparing for 
honours. 1847 James Convict i, You had taken high honours 
at this university. xZ^^'Lx.'ixiVLMartinsqfCio'M. 86 Tlieie 
were clever men reading for honoms. 1880 Tiioi lope 
Duke's Childr. I. iii. 33 He . . had gone out in honours, haying 
been a second class man. 1883 (title) The Honours Register 
of the University of Oxford. A Recoid of University 
Hoiiouis and Distinctions. 

6. A person, thing, action, or attribute that confers 
honour ; a source or cause of honour ; one who or 
that which does honour or credit (to). 

[a 1330 Otueli,Ti, It hadde be more honour to Jie, For sobe 
to habbe i-smite me. c 14S0 Merlin 580 So that it myght lie 
savacion to theire soules . . and honour to theire bodyes. ] 
a 1368 Asciiam Scholem. i. (Arb.) 62 Erasmus the honor of 
learning of all cure time. 1611 Tourneur Ath. Trag. 1. i. 
Wks. 1878 1 . 9 Nephew, you aie the honour of our hloud. 
1798 PYAmwis.IllHsir. Sterne v\. 176 It is an honour to tliink 
like great men. 1894 Ian Maclaren Bonnie Brier Bush 
VII. ii. 26s You are an honour to our profession. 

b, (Usually in pi.) An adjunct or part of any- 
thing which gives it distinction; a decoration, 
adornment, ornament, {poetic.) 

1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, iii. ii. 334 He. .beares his bl lush- 
ing Honors thicke vpon him._ 1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. 

V. Wks. (Rtldg.) II, 278/2 With the whisking of my sword 
about, 1 take thy honours off. X72S Pope Odyss. xi. 23s 
The autumn. .The leafy honours scattering on the ground. 
Ibid. XVIII. 182 He shook the graceful honours of his head. 

CowpER Task I. 321 The woods, in scarlet honors 
b^ht. 

7 . Law. A seigniory of several manors held 
under one baron or lord paramount. 

*439 Polls Parlt. V. 16/1 Tenauntz of cure Lorde the 
Kynge, as of his Castell and Honure of Tutbury, parcell of 
his Duchie of Lancaster. 1523 Fitziierd. Surv. x. (1539) 15 
The lorde of the honour or manour. 1641 Termes de la 
Ley, Honour . . is used sjjecially for the most noble sort of 
Lordships, whereof other inferiour Lordships or Manors doe 
depend by peiformance of customes and services. 1653 
Digges Compl. Ambass. 17 Given under ouv signet at our 
Honour of Hampton Court. 1708 Land, Gas. No. 4424/4 
The Humble Address of the Honour and Borough of 
Cockermouth, in the County of Cumberland. 1843 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) 1 . 213 If several of these manors 
were lield. .under one great baron or lord paramount, his 
seigniory over them was termed an honor. 

8. a. Cards, (Chiefly pH) In Whist, The four 
highest trumps (ace, king, queen, and knave) ; the 
relative proportion in which they are held by the 
two sides being an element in counting the points 
in some forms of the game; cf. Can you ; Easy a. 1 8. 
In Ombre and Quadrille, The aces of spades and 
clubs, and the lowest card of the trump suit. 

1674 Cotton Compl.Gamester x.(i68o) 82 The four Honours 
are the Ace, King, Queen, and Knave. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 239 We cast in, and . . I had all four Honours 
the first time. 1778 C. Jones Hoyle's Games Ivipr. 47 It 
being 5 to 4 that your Partner has an Honour in that Suit. 
a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 63 Well — four by honours, 
and the trick I 1878 H. H. Gibbs Ombre 12 The Ace of 
Clubs called Basto both in English and Spanish, is the 
Third Honour even though another suit may be trumps. 
Ibid. 14 The Matadoreswhen united in the same hand may 
be called Honours. 1896 Maitland in Eng. Hist. Rev. 
Oct. 643 The honours were divided ; but the state, as by 
this time its habit was, took the odd trick, 
b. Golf. (See quot.) 

1896 Park Gfme of Golf t This privilege of playing first 
from the Tee is called ‘ the honour ’. 

9 . Phrases, a. Comm. For {the) honour {of . . .) : 
said of the acceptance or payment of a bill of 
exchange (which has been refused by the drawee 
and duly protested) by a third party, with the object 
of preserving the mercantile honour or credit of the 
drawer or indorser, .dct of honour, an instrument 
drawn by a notary public by which such payment 
or acceptance is formally agreed upon. 

*® 3 *“ 5 * M*Culloch Commerc, Diet, 383 When the drawee 
refuses to accept [a bill of exchange], any third party, after 
protesting, may accept for the honour of the bill generally, 
or for the drawee, or for the indorser. 1882 Act 43 46 

Vict. c, 61 § 63 Where an acceptance for honour does not 
expressly state for whose honour it is made, it is deemed to 
be an acceptance for the honour of the drawer. 

b. In honour ; in allegiance to the moral prin- 
ciples which are imperative in one’s position, or to 
some conventional standard of conduct (see a) ; as 
a moral bounden duty : sometimes implying that 
there is no legal obligation (cf. debt of honour). 

Shaks. Lover's Compl, 150 Finding myself in honour 
so forbid. 2634 tr. Curia Pol. 40 His Master 

esteemed himselfe obliged m honour to requite the injury. 
* 73 ® bwiFT Pol. Conversat. xxxvl, Young Ladies under 


twenty . .being in Honour obliged to blush. 1883 Wharton's 
Law Lex. 388/2 Honorary Trustees, .aie bound, in honour 
only, to decide on the most proper and priulenti.al course. 

e. In honour of {"^ in or to the honour of, in 
honour to ) : as an expression of lespect or reverence 
for; forthe sake of honouring; in celebration of. 

C1300 St. Margarete 279 If cni man in honour of me eiii 
chapel doh rere.' c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 81 Ye see 
I do yt in the lionour Of love. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. dc 
W. 1531) I Diuyded in to thro hoke.s, in tlie honour of tlie 
Tiinite. 1613 Purchas Pilp'image (1614) 834 The Divel. . 
in honour of whom tliey sacrifice their Captives. 1633 I’Ac.m 
Christianogr. (1646) i. 37 A goodly 'Temple erected to llic 
lionorofSttThomasthe Apostle. 1788 Clara XKyt.w. E.xtles 
II. 158 'To.. keep eveiy thing in good repair, in honour to 
the memory of the noble bcnef.ictors. 1897 Hail Cainf 
Christian x, I believe this lout to-night u. expicssly in 
honour of the event. 

d. On or upon one's honour : a i>hrase by whicli 
tlie speaker stakes his personal title to credit and 
estimation on the truth of his statement ; used 
foimallyhy members of the House of Lords in their 
judicial capacity ; hence, an expression of strong 
assurance; cf. 2 b. To be upon {his) honour, to 
put a person upon his honour, i.e. under honour- 
able obligation. 

a 1460 Gregoiy's Chron. in Hist, Coll, Land. Cit, (Camden) 

1 19 'The for sayde captaynys have sworiie a-pon hyr lionowrc 
that [etc.]. 1483 Rolls Parlt. VI. 288/1 Yec shall swcrc, 
that [etc.], .upon youre Honour and Worship. 134 ® Hail 
Chron., Hen. IV 17 Assuryng liyin on liis honour that if 
[etc.]. 1656-7 Burton's Diary 10 Jan. (182S) 1 . 333 

Ibomising, upon her honour, to return witliin si.v weeks. 
1763 Blackstone Comm. I. xii. (1800) 402 A peer .sitting 
in judgment, gives not his verdict upon oatli, like an 
Oldinary juryman, but upon his honour : he answers also to 
bills in chancei-y upon his lionour. 1836 Bouvii u Law 
Diet. I. 589 In couits of equity, peer.s, peeresses and loids 
of parliament, answer on their honor only. 1862 Thackeray 
Il'ks. (1872) X. 194 This I declare upon iny honour. Mod. 
They were upon their honour not to tell. 

e. To do honour to : {a) to treat with honour, 
show or pay due respect to, confer honour upon, to 
honour ; {b) to do credit to, bring respect to. 

<11320 R. Brunne Medit. 1131 We onely hym J>anke and 
do hym onoure. c 1400 Dcsir. Troy 4639 Agamynon . . 'To 
Diana full derely did his lionowre. c 1423 Seven Sap (P.) 
531 Thow doost thy selfe lytil honour, F'or to suffyre thy 
sone by slawe. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 75 To se lus 
estate and dooe hym honor, a 1691 IJoyle Hist. A ir (1692) 
189 His late Majesty. .doing me one day the honour to 
discourse about several marine observations. 1738 Swin 
Pol, Conversat, Ixxxii, Mr. Colly Cibber, who does too 
much Honour to the Laurel Crown he deservedly wears. 
1B98 E. E. Hale in Chr. World 19 May 7/4 He did me tlie 
honour to say that this was precisely true. 

f. To do the honours, last honours, etc. : sec 
5 c, d. 

g. Honour bright (colloq.) : used as a protesta- 
tion of (or interrogatively as an appeal to) one’s 
honour or sincerity. 

1819 Moore Tom Crib 36 (Farmer) At morning meet, and 
— honottr bright, — Agree to share the blunt and tattcis. 
1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge viii, ‘ I do’, said the 'prentice, 

\ Honour bright. No chaff, you know ’. 1832 (jeo. Eliot 
in Cross Life (1885) I. 293 Is it not so, honour bright? 1836 
Emerson jEwg". Traits y\\. Wks. (Bohn) II. 52 The jihrase of 
the lowest of the people is ‘ honour-bright and their vulgar 
piaise ‘ his woid is as good as his bond 

h. Code or law of honour: the set of rules and 
customs which regulate the conduct of some 
particular class of persons according to a conven- 
tional standard of honour: see 2. 

1783 Palev Mor. Philos, i. ii. (1830) 2 The Law of Honour 
is a system of rules constructed by people of fashion, and 
calculated to facilitate their intercourse with one another ; 
and for no other purpose. _ 1843 Lever f. Hinton xviii. 
(1878) 126 They knowhow imperative is the code of lionour 
as regards a bet. 1887 Fowler Princ, Mor. u. iv, Similarly, 
lawyers, doctors, clergymen, bankers are said to have a code 
of honour, or, what amounts to the same thing, to observe 
certain rules of pi ofessional etiquette. 

i. Court of honour : a court or tribunal for deter- 
mining questions concerning the laws or principles 
of honour, as the courts of chivalry which formerly 
existed in Europe. 

i68y Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) I- 4*3 His majestic 
haveing required the duke of Norfolk, earl marshall of 
England, to hold . . a court of honour, his grace hath 
appointed the sth of Octob. next to keep it. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. III. vii. (1800) 104 This couit of chivalry .. 
As a court of honour, it is to give satisfaction to all such as 
are aggrieved in that point. 1801 Med. Jrnl. V. 4 Your 
valuable Journal serves, among other useful purposes, as a 
Court of Honour, to which any Member of the Faculty 
may appeal, respecting the misconduct of another. 

For other phrases, as Affair, Bed, Debt, Legion, 
Maid, Point, Word of honour, C b!.,, see these words. 

10 . Comb., honour-giver, -seeker', honour-fired, 
-fawed, -giving, -owing, -splitied, -thirsty, -worthy 
acljs. ; also honour-court, a court held within an 
honour or seigniory (sense Ji) ; honour-inau (also 
honours-man), one who has taken, or js studying 
for, academical honours (sense 5 e) ; honour-point 
{Her.), the point just above the fess-point of an 
escutcheon ; honour-policy ; see quot. 

1670 Blount Law Diet., *Honor Courts, are Courts held 
within the Honors aforesaid. i6ii Shaks. Wint, T. 11. i. 
r43_Be she *honor-flaw|d. 1393 — John i. i. 53 The *Honor- 
giuing-hand Of Cordelion. 1880 Times 12 Nov. 8 It repre- 
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sents to the *honour-man, whose attainments are not 
classical, the goal of his studies in that direction. xSoi 
Daily News 26 Sept. 7/5 A Cambridge honoursman will 
• PHPtls- Guilum Heraldry i. vii. (1660) 41 

ji Point. i66x Morgan S^li, Gentry i. i 2 The 

ntiddle point of an escotchepn is called the Honour-point. 

.Kenncdv m Zaw rimes Rei. L 30 CII. 
861^/1 All these disbursements' policies were p. p j, or 
’honour policies— policies, that is to say, wherein it was 
sUpulated that the policy should be deemed sufficient proof 
of interest, a 1871 Grote Eilt. Fragm. v. (1876) 141 Aris- 
totle admits (into his catalogue of pleasurable pursuits) the 
*honpur-seeker. 1580 Sidney Arcadia vi. (1590) 
486 *Honour-thirstie minds. 1533 Covekdale Song 3 Child. 
22 1 hat thou only art the Lorde Godj Sc "^honoure worthy 
worlde. 1609 J, Rawlinson Fishermett 
Fishers of iWi.'«Ep, Ded., Your most honoured and honour- 
worthy Father. 


HEouotir, Ixonox* (P'noj), v. Forms : 3^4 
oiiure(n, lioiiure(ii, oiioiire(rL, 3-6 honoure, 
honore, (hoaire), 4-5 oner, 5 honnoure, honer, 
(j>a. t. honret), 5-6 honowre, 4- honour, 6- 
honor. See also Anodre, an early by-form. [a. 
OF. (]i)ononr, -tirer, -ourer,c\.c. {xnoH.F . honorer) 
= Pr. honorar, {h)onrar, Sp. honrar. It. onorare 
L. hondrare, f. hondr-em, Honour.] 

+ 1 . Irani. To do honour to, pay worthy respect 
to (by some outward action) ; to worship, perform 
one’s devotions to ; to do obeisance or homage to ; 
to celebrate. Obs. (or merged in 2 or 3.) 

c 1290 Fehet 2423 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 176 For-to honouri 
his holi man here cam folk i-novj. a 1300 Clirsor M. 2709 
Bot an allan he honired o haa. 1:1300 St. Margarcte 82 
Such a fals god to onoure. 1382 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 26 The 
man bowidc hym .silf and onouryda [1388 worschipide ; 
Vulg. adoravit] the Lord. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. vi. 105 To 
})e kirke gan ich go god to honourie. c 1400 Desir. Troy 
3001 {lure honestly sho oFert, honourt hir goddes. 1539 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 201 They do honour the 
Sonne, Monc, and Sterres. 1393 Shaks. Vett. 4 Ad. Ded., 
Till I haue honoured you with some grauer labour. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (x6r4) 438 Heere also they beginne to 
honor the Crosse. 1697 Drvden Vlrg. Georg, iv. 544 They 
. .honour with full Bowls their friendly Guest, 
b. To address with ‘ your honour’, nonce-use. 
1726 Adv. Caji, R. Boyle 23 To convince your Honour 
of the Truth (for I honour’d him much) here’s the Letter, 

2 . To hold in honour, respect highly; to reverence, 
worship ; to regard or treat with honour or respect. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14336 (Cott.) Honurd be {jou fader, euer 
and oft, Wit angels )jine bar vp oloft. C1300 Ibid. 25230 
(Cott, Galba) hat we tak neuer Jn name in vayn. .hot honore 
it als es worthy. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xx. X2 Honour thi 
fader and thi raoder. ci^o York Mysi. xx. 147 To 
honnoure god ouere all thing. 1338 Starkey England 
I, iv. 139 Only for theyr vertue they [priests] schold be 
honowryd. 1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Matrimony, 
Wilt thou loue her, couraforte her, honor, and kepe her in 
sickenesse and in health? 1389 R. Harvey PI. Perc. 13 
Honor gray heares. 1631 Honnes Leviath. i. x. 43 To 
honour those another honours, is to Honour him. 1713 
Steelc Englishm. No. 4. 26 There is no Man whom 1 so 
highly honour as the Merchant. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vii. 
205 We should love and honor our parents, a 1873 Lytton 
Pausanias 35 Yes, 1 honour Sparta, but I love Athens. 

3 . To confer honour or dignity upon ; to do honour 


or credit to ; to grace. 

a 1340 Haihpole Psalter xxiv. 2 pai sail be honurd with 
aungels. 1382 Wyclif Esther v\. g 'Thus shal hen honoured, 
whom euere the king wile honoure. 1:1400 Desir. Troy 
12944 pan honered hym pat od kyng with ordur of knight. 
1396 Shaks. Merck, F. in. ii. 214 Our feast shall be much 
honored in your marriage. 1602 — Ham. i. iv. 16 It is a 
Custome More honour'd in the breach, then the obseruance, 
1677 Lady Chaworth in xith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 36 , 1 beg to know if your Loidship intends to honour my 
poore house with being heere, 1730 Pulteney Let. to 
Swift 9 Feb, S.’s Lett. 1766 II. 121 None gave _me greater 
pleasure, than the kind letter you honoured me with. 1736-7 
tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) IV. 413 Such persons.. as he 
honours with the title of Excellency. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xliii. V. 291 Charidemus. .had been honoured with a 
crown, and other marks of popular favour. 1839 Max 
Muller Chips (1883) HI. iv. 76 A nation honours heiself 
by honouring her sons. 

•fb. To decorate, adorn, oraament, embellish. 
[Cf. Anoube.] Ohs. 

1328 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 486 The new 
churche .which I have honored att myne owne piopie 
costes and charge. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
The continuance of this Daphnasan grove, honored with 
Buildings and spectacles. 

4 . Comm. To accept or pay (a bill of exchange, 
etc.) when due. Alsoy^. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To Honour a Bill of Exchange 
(among Bankers), to pay it in due time. 1709 Steele Tailer 
No. 57 1* 2 They jest by the Pound, and make Answers as 
they honour Bills, 1779 Franklin Z<-i!!!.Wks. 1889 VI. 444, 
I shall pay it all in honoring their drafts and supporting 
their credit. 1809 R. Langford Inirod. Trade 19 The 
utmost punctuality should be observed in honouring Bills. 
1838 D. Jerrold Men of Character I. ix 109 ‘With great 
pleasure —and Saffron honoured a challenge to wine. 1839 
Thackeray Virgin, xxi, Nature has written a letter of 
Cl edit upon some men’s faces, which is honoured almost 
wherever presented. 

HonOTUjability, honor- (^inarabi liti). rare. 
In 5 h-onourablyte, honurabilite. [a. OF. 
honorablete (13th c.) from honorable : subseq. con- 
formed in Fr. and Eng. to the ordinary type of 
sbs. from L. -btVllds : see -ability.] The quality 
of being honourable, honourableness ; pi, things 
that are honourable, honours. 


VoL. V. 


c*4oo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordslt. (E.E.T.S.) 103 
Pat he be of greet corage yn purpos, and louynge honura- 
bilite. Ibid. 107 Wys and willynge, honourablyte vnder- 
stondynge, lele, and eschewand ojier fleand all velanye and 
blame. 1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 233 What tho’ 
Honorabihties it offers. 1895 Pall Mall Mag. VII. 272 
To appreciate Lowe’s, .‘profound honourability as Dr. 
Richard Congreve calls it. 

HonoTirable, honorable (p narab’I), a. {sb., 
adv.') Also 4-6 onour-, oner-, honur-, honer-, 
honner-, -abilfl, -abyll. [a. OF. honorable, honur- 
ahle^Yx,, Sp. honorable. It. onorabile ; ad. L, hond- 
rdbilds, f. hondrare to Honour : see -ble.] 

1. W orthy of being honoured ; entitled to honour, 
respect, esteem, or reverence, a. Of persons. 
,^1134® PIampole Psalter viii. 6 He [Crist] is honurabile 
till all. 1382 Wyclif Dati* xiii. 4 [Susanna 4] Jewis camen 
to gidre to hym, for that he was more honorable of alle. 
f 1397 Chaucer Lack Stedf. 22 O prince desire for to beo 
honourable. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vivas' Instr. Ckr. Worn. i. 
vi. (R.), Thiee thinges made Pallas honorable; virginitie, 
strength, and wisedome. 1^89 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) 
13 Men. .honorable, .for their calling, a 1673 Swinnock in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 6 The ancientest, the 
honourablest house of the creation. 1675 tr. Machiavelli's 
Prince vi. (1883) 41 They remain.. honourable and happy. 

b. Of things. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 225 His name is good and honour- 
able. c 1366 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. IVorld R v. 
Who . . hath made y“ most honorablest members to sight, 
and the foule . . placed out of sight, a 1619 Fotherby 
A iheom. 11. xiv. § i (1622) 354 The very name of Philosophic, 
is both honourable, and holy. 1631 High Commission Cases 
(Camden) 233 There is noe tyme fitter for it then this 
honourable day [the Saboth day], 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
s'ersai. 83 Marriage is honourable, but House-keeping is 
a Shrew. 1873 Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) V. 73 The soul which 
came from heaven is more honourable than the body which 
is caith-boin. 

t c. Respectable in quality or amount ; consider- 
able; decent. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunnd Chron. (1810) 324 pei wilde biseke 
Edward pat he mot him Jelde tille him in a forward pat 
were honorable to kepe wod or beste. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L, L. V, ii, 327 Monsieur the nice. That when he plaies at 
Tables, chides the Dice In honorable tearmes. 1390 Sm J. 
Smyth Disc. Weapons yh,_ To reduce all the great and 
lionorable bands aforesaid, into little bands of 150 or 200. 
r666 Evelyn Diary 24 May, Dined with Lord Cornbury. , 
who kept a very honorable table. 

2 . Holding a position of honour ; of distinguished 
rank ; noble, illustrious. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxxviii. 27 He honorabilest of 
all and highe bifore kyngis. ^1400 Desir. Troy 3973 
Ecuba, the onest & onerable qwene. 14, . tr. Alain Char- 
tier's Quadril. (MS. Univ. Coll. 85) i The right honeurable 
magnificence of nobles, c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2609 
Elfled, pat honorabil abbas. 1313 M.ovcs.Rich. ///(1883) 13 
Manye of them far more honorable part of kin then his 
mothers side. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. iii. iv. 70 Tell quaint 
lyes How honourable Ladies sought my loue. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 61 This man, named Edward 
Petre, was descended from an honorable family. 

b. Applied as an official or courtesy title of 
honour or distinction. 

The prefix ‘ Honourable ’ (Hon.) is given to sons and 
daughters of peers below the rank of Marquess, to all 
present or past Maids of Honour, all Justices of the High 
Court (not being Lords Justices nor Lords of Appeal), to 
Lords of Session, the Liord Provost of Glasgow (during 
office), and especially to members of Governments or of 
Executive Councils in India and the Colonies. (Whitaker 
Titled Persons.) In the U. S. it is given to members of both 
Houses of Congress, and of State legislatures, to judges, 
justices, etc. Honourable ]s also applied to the House of 
Commons collectively; ‘honourable member’ or ‘gentleman’ 
is applied to members individually; also formerly to the 
East India Company, etc. 

Most Honourable is applied to Marquesses; also to the 
Order of the Bath and H.M. Privy Council (collectively). 

Right Honourable is applied to peers below_ the rank of 
Maiquess, to Privy Councillors, and to certain civil function- 
aries, as the Lord-Mayors of London, and some other cities, 
the Lord Provost of Edinburgh ; sometimes, also, in courtesy, 
to the sons and daughters of peers holding couitesy titles. 
(See further, Whitaker Titled Persons (1898) 44.) 

a 1430 Paston Lett. No. 75 I. 96 To my right honorabull 
and right wurshipful Lord, my Lord Viscont Beaument. 
c 1490 Ibid. No. 918 III. 364 Onerabyll and well be lovyd 
Knythe. 1338 Starkey Will in Lett. (1878) 8 note. Item I 
geve to the verayhonnerableand mysingulier good lorde, my 
lorde Montague. 1338 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 90 
Mooste humbly besechith your honorable Lordship. 1383 
Stubdes Anat. Abus. H. (1882) 8 Hir royall Maiestie and hir 
most honorable Councel. 1393 Shaks. Ven. tr Ad. Ded., To 
the Right Honorable Henrie Wiiothesley, Earle of South- 
ampton, and Baron of Titchfield. 1612 T. Ryves in Ellis 
Omg. Lett. Ser. iii. IV. 172 Honourable Sir, Vow have beene 
pleased. 1643 Let. from Irish Cotmcil 28 Oct. in Clarendon 
Hist. Reb.mi. § 344Toour very good lord, the lord Speaker 
of the right honouiabje the Lords’ House of Parliament . . 
and to our very loving friend, William Lenthall, esq., 
Speaker of the honourable Commons House in Parliament. 
1674 Grew Anat. Plants, Lect. Mixture 1. iv. (1682) 229 
Agreeable to the Doctrine of the Honourable Mr. Boyle. 

Fryer Acc, E, India ^ P. 38 In pay for the Honour- 
able East India Company. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit, 588 Fear 
most to tax an Honourable fool. Whose right it is, uti- 
censur’d, to be dull. _ 1727 Pope, etc. Art ^ Sinking 
The honourable the directors of the academy. 1744 {pdle) 

A Tieaty Held in the Town of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, by 
the Honourable the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province, 
and the Honourable the Commissioners for the Provinces 
of Virginia and Maryland, with the Indians of the Six 
Nations. 1783 Sheridan Sp. Ho, Com, in Moore Life (1823) 
xi. I. 508 An Honourable friend of mine, who is now, I be- 
lieve, near me. . . that Honourable gentleman has told yon 
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^at [etc], 1817 Pari, Deb. 731 The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expiessed his anxiety to consult the wishes of 
honouiable gentlemen on the subject. i8ao in Bischoff 
Woollen Manuf. (1862) II. 9 Your petitioners humbly pray 
Aat they may be heard by their counsel at the bar of your 
Honourable House. 1872-6 Vovle & Stevenson Milit. 
Diet, (ed. 3), Honourable Artillery Company, a volunteer 
force and the oldest military body in England. 

3 . Of things : Characterized by or accompanied 
with honour ; bringing or fraught with honour to 
the possessor. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 109 (Camb. MS.) Many 
oothre folk han bowht honourable renoun of this world by 
the prys of the gloryous deth. 1340 Act 3a Hen. VIII, 
c. 48 I he castell of Douer . . is. .a very honorable strong & 
defencible fortresse. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 31 It is 
more honorable to bee praised of his enemies then to be 
extolled of his frendes. 1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist. i. 
Ixxxvii. (1391) 30 Good hope of honourabler scruice here- 
after. 139* Shaks. Two Gent. 111. i. 64 Sure the Match 
Were rich and honourable. 164a Milton Apol. Smeci. 
(1S51) 270 A composition and patterne of the best and 
honourablest things. 1839 Thirlwall Greece VI. 27 Areo- 
pagus . . deprived ASschines of his honourable office, 
b. Consistent with honour or reputation. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 232 The Frenche kynge . . 
offered me. .bothe honorable and honest overtures of peace, 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 186 Toyeeld it up 
upon honorable conditions. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iii. 
176 Such is the Love of Praise, an Honourable Thhst. 1791 
Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, And withheld him from 
honourable retreat while it was yet in his power. 1829 
Lytton Devereux rr. iv. Let us effect an honourable peace. 
1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 149 To capitulate on 
honourable and advantageous terms. 

4 . Showing or doing honour ; honouring. 

a *340 Hampole Psalter, Cant. 508 Trouth and luf . . hild 
apostils and haly men as honuiabil clatbynge. 1390 Gower 
Cotf, I. 208 He wolde an honourable feste Make, c 1300 
Doctr. Gd. Servaunts in Anc, Poet. Tr-tict? (Percy Soc.) 4 
Seruauntes ought to be honourable. .To all men seruysable. 
1368 Grafton Chron. II. 252 She made him honourable 
chere. a 1392 H. Smith IVks. (1866-7) I* 44^ There be many 
riames of honour, but this is the honourablest name, 1393 
Shaks. John i. i. 29 An honourable conduct let him haue. 
1743 PococKE Descr. East I. 57 The Cashif.. shew’d me 
great civility ; which was more honourable than if I had 
placed myself lower at the table. 1791 Boswell yoknson 
Advt., An honourable monument to his memory. 

6. Characterized by principles of honour, probity, 
or lectitude; upright, honest : the reverse of base. 

a. Of persons. 

160X Shaks. fnl. C, iii. ii. 87-8 For Brutus is an Honour- 
able man, So are they all ; all Honourable men. 1601 — 
Alts Well V. iii, 239 So please your Maiesty, my master 
hath bin an honourable Gentleman. 1784 Cowper Tiroc, 
738 A wretch, whom., The world accounts an honourable 
man. 1838 James Robber iv, I have always found you 
honourable and generous, 
b. Of things. 

1393 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. ii. ii. 143 If that thy bent of 
Loue be Honourable, Thy purpose marriage, send me woid 
to morrow. *614 Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 13. 442 
This was thought the best, and most honourable course. 
1769 funius Lett. xxxv. 137 On your part we are satisfied 
that every thing was honourable and sincere. 1823 Lytton 
Zicci 24 Honourable and generous love may even now 
work out your happiness. 

B. sb. a. An honourable or distinguished person. 

b. One who has the title of Honourable. So right 
honourable, (colloq.) 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6708 Ector full onestly jiat onerable 
fianket. 1693 Congreve Love far L. i. xiii, Tai. Won’t 
a baronet’s lady pass 7 Scan. No, nothing under a right 
honourable. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Mourtray Earn, I. 229 
My poor brain, .never can remember all the forms required 
by your Honouiables _ and Right Honourables. 1880 
Warren Book-plates viii. 93 Six bear courtesy titles or are 
Honourables. 

Hence Ho'nourable v. tram., + (a) to honour ; 
(b) to address with the title ‘ Honourable ’. 

1453 Paston Lett. No. 239 I. 328 Plese it your hyghe 
Majeste. . to he honorabled and worsshepyt as most ryghtfful 
Kyng and oure goveinour. 1877 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. 
viii. 220 It is altogether a bore to be honorabled at every turn. 

O. adv. Honourably. Obs, rare. [Perh. only 
misprints.] 

1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 123 Widow goe you along : 
Lords vse her honourable. 1634 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 71 , 

I have not done lesse honorable. 

Ho’nourableness, honoi?-. [f. prec, adj, + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being honourable 
(in various senses : see the adj.). 

*333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 33 Fortitude, .Of this vertue 
there aie fower braunches, Honourablenesse, Stoutnesse, 
Sufferaunce, Continuaunce. 1639 Fuller Holy War i. viii. 
(1647) II The equitie and honourablenesse of the cause. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. xvit. 107 The honourable- 
ness of my intentions to youi dear self, t&fz Cassells Mag. 

13 Jan. 309 The payment and receipt of wages, so far from 
detracting from the honourableness of the relation, places 
both master and servant on a footing of plain justice. 
Ho’XLOUra'blesllip. nonce-wd. The rank of 
one who has the title ‘Honourable’; used with 
poss. pron. as a mock title. 

1823 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 290/1 To be 
cozened by their Honourableships. 1859 Tail's Mag. 
XXVI. 36 The Honourable takes the lead of course in 
deference to his honorableship. 

Honourably, honorably (p narabli), adv. 

[f. as prec. + -LY^.] In an honourable manner ; 
with honour or respect ; consistently with honour; 
creditably, reputably : see the adj. 
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1303 R. Bkunne Handl. Synne 10394 Onourablye he dyd 
hyt graue Yn hys cherche. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 153 
Clevkes .. comen ..And deden her homage honourablely to 
hym a 1400 Relig. Pieces fr. Thornimi MS. 13 To lyfFe 
perfitly . .J^at es to lyfFe honourabilly mekely and lufe-somly. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. V. ii. 448 The Noble Lord Most 
honorably doth vphold his word, a 1619 Beaum. & Fl. 
Valentin, iv. iv, When I am dead speak honourably of me. 
1710 in C. Woidsw. Schol. Acad. 305 He took his degree 
very honourably, and I believe will have an optime. 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol prev. to Elect. Wks. III. 3SS1 I had 
served the city of Bristol honourably. i88a Froude 
Stud, (1883) IV. V. 339 The fitting and peaceful close of a 
life honourably spent. 

Honoured, honored (F'najd), ppl. a. [f. 
Honoue V. + -edI.] Held in honour, highly 
respected ; dignified ; celebrated : see the verb. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well i. iii. 162, I am from humble, he 
from honored name. *644 Sik S. Luke in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. III. IV. 222 Honoured Sir, Give mee leave to beg your 
favour. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 131 Have I then 
endeavoured to connect public odium__with his honoured 
name? 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 40 There Ken 
passed a happy and honoured old age. 

f b. Her. The same as crowned. Ohs. 

1688 R, Holmes Armory ii. vii. 138/2. 1828-40 Wm. 

Berrv Encycl. Herald.^ Honoured or Crowned, the former 
term is sometimes used in old blazon when any animal, 
&c. is borne crowned. 

Honourer, honorer (fnara i). [f. Honooe v . 

+ -eeI.] One who honours ; i" a worshipper (pbs.), 
a 1340 Hamfole Psalter cxxxiv. 13 Honurrers of maw- 
metis. Ibid., Cant, 300 Honurers of liche men. 1363 
Homilies Ii. Idolatry^ i. (1839) 172 The Prophet curseth the 
image honourers in divers places. 1603 B. Jonson Sejanns 
Hed., Your Lordship's most faithful honorer, Ben Jonson." 
1710 R. 'WAVo Li/eH. More 163 He was a sinceie Honourer 
and Approver of it. 1845 Trench Huls. Led, 1, iv. 64 The 
honourers and sanctifiers of these relations. 

Houou^ngf, honoring (p nsriq), vbl. sb. [f. 
Honoue V. + -iN&i.] The action of the verb 
Honoue ; honour. (Now chiefly as gerund.) 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptisia 1149 3 et of sancte lohnne 
in honoryng 1 ma eke to a ferly thing. 1300-20 Dunbar 
Poems xliv. 3 Thay [wemen] suld half wirschep and grit 
honoring Off men. 133S Coverdale Wisd. xiv. 27 The 
honourlnge of abhominable ymages. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vm. 569 An outside? fair no doubt, and worthy well Thy 
cherishing, thy honouring, and thy love. 

Ko'uouring, ho'noring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. 

+ -ino 2.] That honours I see the verb. Hence 
Ho'nouringly adv. 

184s R- W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. iii. (ed. 2) 43 We honour- 
in^ly contrast its patience, its contentment, its cheeifulness 
with its treatment, 1834 Emerson Lett, ij- Soc, Aims, 
Quoi. 4- Orig. Wks. (Bonn) HI. 223 A phrase or a single 
word is adduced, with honouring emphasis, from Pindar. 

Honourless (p-nwles), a. [f. Honoue sb.-\- 
-LESS.] Destitute of honour ; unhonoured, or un- 
worthy of honour. 

1560 Phaeu Mneid x. (1562) Ffiij b, Unfamous flee from 
wars, and honomlesse lead out his age. i6i8 Bolton 
Florns II. viii. (1636) 117 To draw the Romans into an 
honourlesse league with him against the Macedonians. 
187a Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 284 And honourless did 
all things seem and vain. 1873 XV. 192 The would- ] 

he honourable, but, in this case, truly honourless, gentleman. 

b. Ttonce-use. That has not ‘ taken honours ' at 
the University : see Honoue sb. 5 e. 

1872 J. C. Jeaffreson Worn, in Spite of Herself 1 . 1. vii. 
117 An ordinary honourless Oxford or Cambridge M.A. 

•f Houourment. Ohs. [a. OF, {?i)onorement, 
f, honorer to Honoue -t- -ment. Cf. Anoueembku 
adornment.] The action of ‘honouring’ or em- 
bellishing; adornment, decoration. 

14W in Lincolnsh. Ch. Goods, With all the honourments 
for the sepulchre, i486 Surtees Misc. (1888) 53 The stretes 
..furnishede w^ clothis of the best . . for the honourment of 
the same, 1321 ixiArchseol. (1792) X. 98 [The wife of Chiis- 
topher Sunlay] gave to the honourement of the fertuie of i 
crucifix of silver and gylt. 

Hont, etc,, ohs. form of Hunt, etc. 
tH0'nt0US,ar. Ohs. Also 5 Itountouse, bounte- 
ous. [a. OF. hontos, -us, -ous, -eus, mod.F. honteux, 
i. (from Teutonic : cf. Goth. OHG, 
Mnida, Mndd) shame, disgrace.] Full of shame ; 
ashamed ; shameful. 

c 1477 Caxton yason 33 h, Ye haue sent him from you all 
hountouse and shamed. Ibid. 42, I am ashamed and 
hontouse to lyue. eisoo Melnsine xxxiv. 238 Whan the 
noble pucelle Eglantyne vnderstode the kyng her vncle, she 
was shamfull & nontous. 

So t Hontaffe, houutage [a. OF. hontage, hount- 
age'], shame, disgrace, t Hountee, shame. 

The connexion and meaning of the first quot. is doubtful 
13 . Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 328 In his askyng he 
geteb hountage. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xviii. (i86g) 
184 pe skyn of whiche j make my harmfell j clepe Plountee 
and confusioun. 

Hoo (hw), hit. and sb, A natural exclamation, 
used to express various feelings, as a call to attract 
attention, etc. Also, imitative of the sound of an 
owl, the wind, etc. (See also Whoo.) 

1606 Shaks. Ant. 4- Cl. ii. vii. 141 Hoo, safes a, there’s 
my Cap. 1607 — Cor. 11. i. 116 Take my Cappe, lupiter 
and I thanke thee; hoo, Martins comming home? 1883 
Brinslev-Richards 7 Years^ Eton xt 6 , I heaid a cry of 
Hoo ! .tug 1 and . . had just time to see the wretched little 
colleger clattering down the staircase. 

b. Often doubled, or otherwise extended. 


1607 Shaks. Cor. ni. iii. 137 Our enemy is bani.sh’d, he is 
gone: Hoo, 00. 1831 Carlyle v. (1872) 127 A 

dreary pulpit or even conventicle manner; that flattest 
moaning hoo-hoo of predetermined pathos. 1833 Thackeray 
Rose ^ Ring V., I’m hungry for his blood. Hoo-oo, aw ! 
1884 Daily News 27 Feb. s/6 One could distinguish the 
hoo-hoo-oo, the strange war-cry of the [Soudanese] rebels. ' 
Hoo (ht^), w. AlsoAV.hou, [f. prec, ; see also 
Whoo v. and cf. Hue 27.2] intr. To make the 
sound ‘ hoo ! ’ Hence Hoo'ing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

? 121800 in Cromek Rem. Nithsd. ^ Gal. Song (i8io) 
276 When the gray Howlet has three times hoo'd. *820 
Edin. Mag. May 422/2 The houlet hou’t through the riftit 
rock. 1842 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 157 The booing and 
squealing of a child . . to keep ofF the crows. 1863 Cornh. 
Mag. July 37 The West-countryman says the wind ‘ hoois 
and the North-countiyman that 'it soughs’. 1880 Mark 
Twain Tramp Abrocid I. 328 The clamorous hoo-hooing 
of its cuckoo clock. 

Hoo, ME. spelling of IIo int. and v. ; obs. and 
dial. f. IIeo pron., she ; Sc. f. How; obs. f. Who. 
Hooboobe, -bub, etc., obs. ff. Hubbub. 

Hooee, obs, form of Hoaese. 

Hood (hud), sh. Forms: i li6d, (hood), 3-5 
hod, 4-6 hode, hoode, north. hud(e, 4- hood, 
(5 houd, hoyd, 6 hodde, whod(e, ■whood(e, 
whodde, inod.Sc. hnid, hud6(«)). [OE. h 6 d str. 
masc. = (JFris, Md, MDu. hoBt{d-^, Du. hoed, MLG. 
h 6 t, hilt, OHG., MHG. huot (Ger. hut hat) 
OTeut. hddo-z, f. h 8 d-, in ablaut relation with 
*hattus (:-~*hadmis) Hat, q.v.] 

1 . A covering for the head and neck (sometimes 
extending to the shoulders) of soft or flexible 
material, either forming part of a larger garment 
(as the hood of a cowl or cloak) or separate ; in 
the former case, it can usually be thrown back so 
as to hang from the shoulders down the back ; in 
the latter sense it was applied in i4-i6th c. to a soft 
covering for the head worn by men under the hat. 

_ a^oQ Epinal Gloss. oiyi^Capitium, hood, a 1000 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 199/18 Capitium, hod. c 1203 Lay. 13109 p_e 
hod hongede adun. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 284/209 pis 
penes with pis wide hodes. c 1323 Poem Times Edtu. II 
187 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 332 Als ich evere brouke min 
hod under min hat.^ c 137S Sc. Leg;. Saints, VII Sleperis 
269 He .. Kist his hud done cure his face. C1386 
Chaucer Prol. 103 He was clad in cote and hood of grene. 
C1400 Maundcv. (Roxb.) xxvi. 121 Hudes vsez pai nane. 
1410 E, E. Wills (1882) 16 A grene Gowne and a hoyd 
peicyd with Ray. <11460 in Babees Bk. 13 Holde of py 
cappe & py hood also. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot, II. 266 
Vpoun his held come nother hat nor hude. 1348 Hall 
Citron., Hen. VIII (i8<m) 619 He had on his head a whode. 
a 1392 Greene ^as. IV, m. li, A fool may dance in a hood, 
as well as a wise man in a baie frock. 1600 J. Porv tr. 
Leo’s Africa li. 222 Certaine jackets of leather with hoods 
upon them, such as travellers use in Italie. 1667 Milton 
P. L. ni. 490 Then might ye see Cawles, Hoods, and 
Habits with thir wearers tost And fiutterd into Raggs. 
1739 Gray Let. in Poems (177s) 62 We are. .as well armed 
as possible against the cold, with muflFs, hoods, and masks of 
bever. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. 1. i, The girl pulled the hood 
of a cloak she woie, over her head and over her face. 

b. A separate article of apparel for the head 
worn by women ; also, the close-fitting head- 
covering of an infant. Fremh hood, a form of hood 
worn by women in the i6th and 17th centuries, 
having the front band depressed over the forehead 
and raised in folds or loops over the temples. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems 201 For to kepe hire froom the 
heete, She weryth a daggyd hood of giene. c 1532 Dewes 
Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 906/3 The frenche hode, le chapperon 
a pUs, 1333 Heywood Pard. 4- Frere in Hazl. Dodsley I, 
203 Her bongrace which she ware, with her French hood. 
1341-1636 [see French hood]. 1336 Chron. Gr. Friars 
(Camden) 17 The comyn strompettes that ware takene in 
London ware raye hoddes. 1610 B. Jonson Alch. ii. vi, 
Sh’ is not in fashion, yet ; she weares A hood : but’t stands 
a cop. 1667 Popvs Diary 27 Mar., To put myself and wife 
..in mouining and my two under-mayds, to give them 
hoods, and sepfs, and gloves. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 271 
P 4, I was , . in an Assembly of Ladies, where there were 
Thii teen different coloured Hoods. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. 
Mem, I. no Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw. 
1897 Civ. Serv, Supply Assoc. List, Infant’s Silk Hoods, 
Cashmere Hoods, While Knitted Hoods, 
t c. By my hood : an asseveration. Obs. 

(Actual reference uncertain.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1131, I commende hire wisdom 
by myn hod 1 1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 84 Onely for 
both I wed not, by my hood. 1596 Shaks. March. V. ii. vi. 
51 Now by my hood, a gentle, and no lew. 
d. fig. A cap of foam, mist, or cloud. 

^ Dies III. xvi, Corrywrekin’s whirlpool 
mde, When dons the Hag her whiten'd hood. 1841 in 
ChetvibeT^ Pop* Rhymes ^cotl* 149 When Ruberslaw puts 
on his cowl. The Dunion on his hood. Then a’ the wives o’ 
Teviotside Ken there will be a flood, [These are two hills.] 
2 , As a mark of official, or professional dignity, 
worn by ecclesiastics, physicians, civic officials, etc. ; 
now spec., the badge, varying in material, colour, 
and shape, worn over the gown (or surplice) by 
univeisity graduates as indicating their decrees. 
(Cf. Amice ^.) 

1362 Langl. P. PL A. vii. 236 pat Fisyk schal his Forred 
hode for his [foode] sulle, And eke his cloke of Calabre. 
1377 dbid. B. XX. 17s A Fisicien with a forred hode. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes ofAymon xi. 282 The kynge . . was cladde 
wyth the abbyt of religyon and the hode vpon his hede. 
1348-9 (Mar.) Bh Com. Prayer, Offices etc. 37 Such hoodes 


as perl.aineth to their seueral degiees. 1398 Stow Surv. x. 
(1603) 87 Whoodes of Budge for Clearks. 1603 Constii 4- 
Canons Eccles. § 38 Such Hoods as by the orders of the 
Universities are agieeable to their degrees. 1688 R. Holme 
Afmoury iii. 19/2 About the beginning of(Jucen Elimbeths 
Reign [Masters and Stewaids of Incoipoiated Societies] 
cast them [Hoods] off their lieads, and hung them on their 
shoulders. 1714 Byrom yrnl. 4 Lit. Rem. (1834) I. i. 26 
To treat all our white-hoods, or M.asters of Arts of two 01 
three yeais standing. 1S68 Marriott Vest, Chr. 228. 1895 
Rashdall Uniu. Mid. Ages II. 640 At P.aris [1:1500] the 
Rectors wore violet or pm pie, the Masters scarlet, with 
tippets and hoods of fur. The hood was not oiigin.ally le- 
stricted to Masters, being part of the 01 dinary clenc.al diess 
of the period, and was not even exclusively clerical. 
Bachelors of all Faculties wore hoods of lamb’s wool or 
labbit’s fur. Ibid, note. At Oxford, imdergi ad nates lost 
their hoods altogether in 1489. 

b. The ornamental piece attached to the hack of 
a cope, orig. shaped like and used as a hood. 

A 1223 Ancr, R. 36 Jif he haueS enne widne hod & one 
ilokene cope. 1309 Bury Wills (Camden) 112, I wole have 
in the whod therolF [a cope] the salutacion off our Lady. 
1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3), Cope .. a wide vestment .. open 
in front and fastened by a clasp, and witli a hood at the 
back. 1800 Lippincoti's Mag. July 73 A goigcous cope of 
crimson silk and gold-thread damask, .the coronation of the 
Virgin was figured in colored silks on the hood, 
to. The part of a suit of armour that coveis the 
head ; applied to the helmet itself, or to a flexible 
head-covering inside the helmet. Obs. 

c 1203 Lav. 27630 [He] smat pane king a pene helm, .and 
me here burne-hod. C1400 Deslr. Troy 10297 pai hurlit of 
his helme. . Harmyt the hode, pat was of hard nuaile. i860 
Fairiiolt Costume 126 The hood of chain-m.ail drawn over 
and enveloping the head. 1874 Boutei i. A rms 4- A rm. vh. 
no This hauberk had a hood or coif, of the same fabric 
with itself. . ; and over this hood, as a second defence for 
the head, the close-fitting iron helm was worn. 

4 . A covering of leather put over the head of 
a hawk to blind her when not pursuing game. 

0 157s Perf. Bh. Kepiiige Sparhawkes (1886) 15 Put on 
an easy hoode in the dark ,. be suer the hode he esy, 
1629 Leather 10 Sheath makers. Hawkes-Hood-makers. 
Scabberd-makers. 1826 Sir J. S. Seiiright Obs. Hawking 
(1828) 9. 1832 R. F. Burton Falcontyi Valley Indus iv. 

47 note, The use of the hood at homo is to keep the hawk 
quiet. . . In the field the hood prevents the hawk fluttering 
upon the fist every time that a bird rises. 

6. Applied to various things serving for a cover- 
ing, capping, or protection, or resembling a hood 
in shape or use. 

a. The sti aw covering of a beehive, b. A roof-like and 
often curved projection, e.g. over a window, door, bed, pas- 
sage, etc. ; the head or cover of a carriage ; the cover of a 
pump; Naut. ‘a covering for a companion-hatch, skylight, 
etc.’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). c. ' A dome-shaped 
projection or canopy over a discharging or receiving orifice 
m a structure, as of a fireplace, chimney, or ventilator’ 
(Knight Diet. Mech.)’, the ’cowl’ of a chimney, d. 
Hydraulics. ‘ The capping of the piles of a starling ’ (ibid.), 
e. ‘ The leathei n shield in front of a wooden stirrum which 
serves to protect the foot of the rider ’ (ibid.). 1. Ship- 
building; {pi,). 'The foremost and aftermost planks, within 
and without, of a ship's bottom, g. In plants, any hood- 
like part serving as a covering, esp. the vaulted upper part 
of the corolla or calyx in some flowers, h.. In animals, a 
conformation of parts (as in the cobra and the hooded seal), 
or arrangement of colour about the head or neck, resemb- 
ling or suggesting a hood. i. = hood-sheaf {see: 8). 

, 1658 Evflyn Fr. Card. (1675) 68 You shall make the hood 
with fine earth and hay. 1686 Plot Staffbrdsh. 387 A straw 
hood . . to keep the wax and hony from melting in the 
Summer. 1730 Blanckley Naval Expos., Hood . .to go on 
the Top of the Chimney . . and to shift as the Wind does, 
that it [the smoke] may always fly out to leeward. 1763 
Treat. Pigeons 113 [In the jacobine] the upper part of 
this range of feathers is called the hood. 1790 W. Marshall 
Midland Co. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hoods, the covering sheaves 
of shucks ; hood-sheaves 1^3 R. Percival Acc. Ceylon 
in Penny Cycl. (1840) XVI. 62/1 [The Cobra Capello] 
distends fiom its head a membrane in the form of a hood, 
from which it receives its name... When the hood is elected 
it completely alters the appearance of the head. 1813 
W. Burney Univ. Diet. Marine s. v., Naval Hoods, 01 
Hawse-Bolsters. , largepiecesofplank,orthickstufF, wrought 
above and below the hawse-holes i8zi Clare Vm, Minstr. 
II. 201 Cuckoo-Iloweis just creeping fiom their hoods. 
1826 in Hone Every-Day Bk II. 683 The hood of the 
chaise struck against the projecting branch of a tree. 
1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 363 Reptiles . . Naia . , 
hind head furnished with a hood; poisonous fangs in 
the_ upper jaw. 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 311 
This operation .. must be pei formed under the hood of a 
smith’s forge-hearth, 1841 Penny Cycl. XXI. 16^/2 (Seals) 
That the connection of the nostrils with thishood . .indicate[s] 
its importance as ancillary to the sense of smelling, c 1830 
Rudim. Navig, (Weale) 124 Hood,..z. covering to shelter 
the inortar in bomb-vessels. In merchant ships it is the 
berthing round the ladder-way. 1839 Jephson Brittany vii. 
87 Tiers of slated hoods piotecting the windows. ci86o 
PI. Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 63 What is the rabbet in the 
stem for ? To receive the ends of the outside planks, which 
are called ‘ fore hoods ’. 186a Darwin Fertil. Orchids i. 29 
The upper sepal and two upper petals form a hood. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk,, Hood of a pump, a frame cover- 
ing the upper wheel of a chain-pump. 1874 Thearle Wawai? 
Archit, 15 Inner posts .. for securing the after ends, or 
hoods, of the outside plank. 1883 W. H, F'lower in 
Encycl. Brit, XV. 444/1 Cystophora , Beneath the skin 
over the face of the male, .is asac capable of inflation, when 
it forms a kind of hood covering the upper part of the head. 
1887 S. Chesh. Gloss, s, v., The two end sheaves of the hat- 
tock are used as hoods for the remaining six. 1887 Hall 
Caine Deemster xii. 77 There was no hood above the bed. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 32 He took me .. to two 
newly dug graves, each covered with wooden hoods in a 
most business-like way. 
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6 . The hooded seal ; = IIoon-CAP 2. 

1854 Chaiiib, yrnl. I. 76 Four vaiieties of seal, .the young 
harp and young hood, the old harp and the iedlamer, or 
old hood. 

7. Proveibb and pioveibial phiases. (See also 
Ape sb. 4, Hone sb. 9.) 

[c 1400 Rotjt, Roio 7388 With so giet devotion They made 
her confession, That tlicy had ofte, for the nones, Two 
hedes in one hood at ones.] c 1430 Pt'/gr. LyfManhode iv. 
xix. (1869) 185 Alle pdke . hat hauen here hoodes wrong 
tuined, and hat prosperitee hath blindfelled. c 1475-1580 
[ T ivo fate^ under one hood : see Facr: sb 2]. c 1510 Robin 
Hoodyw. in Child Ballads (1888) v. txvii. That he ne shall 
lese his hede. That is the best ball in hit bode. 1550 Lever 
Serm. (Arb.) 99 These Flatteiers be wonders perilous fe- 
lowes, Imuynge two faces vnder one hoode. 1580 H. Giv- 
roiw Gillq/lo'wers (1875) 71 Fortune’s flattering vowes, Who 
in one hoode a double face doth beare. 1613 Siiaks. Hen. 
VI/I' , nr. i. 23 All Hoods make not Monkes. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet, Cant, Crew s.v., Two Races under one Hood, a Double 
Dealer. 

8. attrih, and Comb,, as hood-box, -fillet, -hole, 
-maker ; hood-like adj. ; hood-cover, hood-fend, 
a protecting covering over a carriage, an opening, 
etc, ; see sense 5 ; hood-end (Shipbuilding) : see 
quot. ; hood-gastrula, a form of secondary gas- 
trula resulting from unequal segmentation, an 
amphigastrula ; hood-jelly, one of the Hydro- 
medttsm or acalephs proper; hood-sheaf, each of 
two sheaves placed slantwise on the top of a shock 
of corn so as to carry off the rain ; hood-shy a. 
(see quot.); f hood-skull = sense 3. 

1604 M1DDI.ETON Father Hubburd's T. Wks. (BulIen)VIII. 
102 All my pack contained in less than a little ^hood-box. 
X867 SMYiii SailoVs IVord-bk., * Hood-ends, the ends of the 
planks which fit into the rabbets of the stem and stern 
posts. 1804 C/tww. XII, 474 Several of the ^hood- 

fends opened. 1894 H. Speight Niaderdale 208 The *hood- 
fillet is plain. 1879 tr. Haeckels Evol, Man I. yiii. 201 In 
common with Mamihals, these animals exhibit unequal 
cleavage, and form a *Hood-gastrula. 1647 Ward Simp, 
Colder 27 Women . . peering out of their *hood.holes. 1861 
T. R. Greene Man. Aniin. Kingd., Cadent. 124 A *hood- 
like, crescentic fold of the ectoderm. 1530 Palsgr. 231/2 
*Hodc maker, de chaperons. 1799 J. Robertson 

Agric. Perth 1^9 The two *hood sheaves are . . laid on in 
opposite directions, as a covering. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. IX. n.501 The wheat is invariably covered with ‘hood- 
sheaves '. 1886 Salvin & Brodrick Falconry Brit, Isles 
Gloss. 151 *Hood-shy, a term used for Hawks that have 
been spoilt to the hood. 1537 Ld. Treas, Ace, Scotl. in 
Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. *288 To the Kingis grace, ane 
Pissane of Mailye and ane *Hudskule. 

Hood (bud), V, Also 6 hudde. [f. prec. sb.] 
irans. To cover with or as with a hood : sometimes 
with the intention of protection or concealment. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. in. 717 With eley & mosse here 
hedys hode & hyde. ct^yo Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoodyn, 
ccipucio. 1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 84 Valerius and 
his company . . budded them with their gowns oyer their 
heads, 1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ck, 90 This is a shift 
that hoodeth some mens eies. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
III. xvii, 141 She began to hood her self with her Apion. 
i8io Crabde Borough i, Their head the gown has hooded. 
x8a6 Sebright Ohs. Hawking (1828) g To hood a hawk, 
requires a degree of manual dexterity that is not easily 
acquired. 1853 WoonWuf. Hist. (1874)43 When aChetah 
is taken out for the purpose of hunting game, he is hooded. 

b. To cap a shock of corn with two hood-sheaves 
(see Hood sb. 8). 

1825-80 in Jamieson. 1856 Jrnl. R. Agric. See. XVII. ii. 
480 Hooding or capping the sheaves is common in some parts. 

Hood; see also Hud. 

-hood (hud), sufilx. [ME. -hod {-hode) OE. 
-had = OS. -hdd, OHG. -heit.} Orig. a distinct sb., 
meaning ‘ person, personality, sex, condition , quality, 
rank ’ (see Had sb.), which being freely combined 
with nouns, as in OE. cild-kdd child-condition, 
mseg^-hdd virgin state, pipan hid papal dignity, 
ceased at length to be ilsed as a separate word, and 
survived as a mere suffix, and is thus noteworthy 
as a late example of the process by which suffixes 
arose. The ME. form was regularly -hid with 
open 6, as still in Chaucer ; but in the 1 gth c. it 
had become close 0 (riming in Bokenham’s Seyntys 
with ‘good’), andthis duly gavemod.Eng.( 5 ooi/. 
A parallel suffix, from same root and in same sense, 
is -HEAD, ME. -hed, -hede, ^c. -heid. 

A considerable number of derivatives in -hood go back to 
OE. -hdd, eg. bishopkood, childhood, priesthood', many are 
of later origin, either with -hood substituted for the cognate 
-hede, -head, e.g. falsehood, lustihood, or as analogical 
formations, in some of which -hood has displaced earlier 
suffixes. Being a living suffix, -hood can be affixed at will 
to almost any word denoting a person or concrete thing, 
and to many adjectives, to express condition or state, so 
that the number of these derivatives is indefinite. Nonce- 
formations are numerous : 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 46 Their heauenly hoods 
in theyr synode thus decreede. a 1639W. Whately Proto- 
types I. iv. (1640) 45 It is not man-hood, it is dog-hood, or I 
may terme it beare-hood 1663 Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. 
Wks., Apol. cone. Perf. 117 Man in his self-hood and 
I-hood. 1876 W. Bathgate Deep Things of God ii. 19 
Acquainted with the great reality of their Soulhood. 1883 
Daily News 3 Oct. 2/2 Believing in the white Aylesburys. . 
as the final expression of duckhood. , « 

Hood-cap (hu'diksep). [f. Hood sb.-k Cap sb.\ 

1 . A close cap or bonnet coveting the sides of the 
face, worn by women in the early part of the i6th c. 


1842 Agnes Strickland Queens Eng. IV. u6 The oil 
painting [of Katherine ofAriagon]at Versailles.. The hood 
cap of five corners is boidered with rich gems. 

2 . The hooded oi bladder-nosed seal, Cysiophora 
cristata ; so called from having a piece of loose 
bkin over its head, which it inflates when menaced. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hooded (lurded), a. [f. Hood sb. and v.] 

1 . Wearing or covered with a hood, having a 
hood on. 

C1440 Piomp. Parv. 242/1 Hodyd, capiciaius. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor, 358 (R.) He went hooded, as it 
were with his robe cast over his head, a 1621 Beaum. & 
Fl. Thierry ^ Theod. v. ii. He can sleep no moie Than a 
hooded hawk. 1687 Dryden Hirui^ P. m. 1024 And sister 
Paitlet with her hooded head, Was hooted hence. 1734 
Pope Ess. Man iv. xgS The friar hooded, and the monarch 
crown’d. 1873 Ouida Pascarel 1 . 146 A little laughing 
group of sightseers, cloaked and hooded. 

t b. Hooded man : (a) a Lollard : see quot. 
1460 ; (b) a native Irishman : see quot. 1 59C. Obs. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. (Rolls) 244 Hodid men were cleped 
then thoo Lolardis, that wold nevir avale here hood in 
presens of the Sacrament. _ [1S96 Spenser State Irel. Wks. 
(Globe) 631/2 For a theif it [the Irish mantle] is soe hand- 
some, .he can in his mantell pass through any toune or com- 
pany, being close hooded over his head ..from knowledge of 
any to whom he is endaungeied.] 1621 Bolton Stat. Irel. 
5 (Act 18 Hen. VI) That no Lord . . shall bring or lead . . 
Hoblois, kearnes, or hooded men. 1641 Reiat. Answ. Earl 
Strafford 29 The Kings qwne Souldiers . . could in no con- 
struction bee called Irish-Rebells, English-Enemies, or 
Hooded-men. 

e. Of a garment : Having a hood attached to or 
forming pait of it. 

XS90 Marlowe Edw. II, 1. iv, He wears a short Italian 
hooded cloak. 1816 'Noveosn. French Army in Russia 5 
Humanity ., Hath painted Winter .. In hooded mantle, 
limping o’er the plain. 1866-7 J. Thomson Poems, Naked 
Goddess 115 Vestal sister’s hooded gown. 

2 . Of animals : Having a conformation of parts 
or an arrangement of colour resembling or suggest- 
ing a hood ; liooded crow, Corvus Cornix (see 
also quot. 1893); Looded seal, see Hood-oap 2 ; 
hooded serpent or snake, a snake of the family 
Etapidx or Najidx, having the power of distending 
the elastic skin of the neck, so as to resemble a hood 
or cowl : esp. the Indian cobra, Haja tripndians. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 71 The hudit crawis hjs 
hair _ forth ruggit. 1549 Compl. Scot, vi. 39 The huddit 
crauis cryit varrok varrok. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 
(ect. 2) 347 The Dodo . . her head is variously drest, the one 
halfe hooded with downy blackish feathers ; the other, per- 
fectly naked, 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist, IV. 126 The cobra 
di capello or hooded serpent. 1802 Binglky.< 4 «iV«. Biop, 
(1813) II. 461 The Hooded or Spectacle Snake. When it 
is irritated or preparing to bite, this animal .. seems, as^it 
were, hooded by the expanded skin of the neck i hence its 
name of Cobra di Capello, or Hooded Serpent. 1820 
Scoresby Acc, Arctic Reg. 1 . 511 The Hooded Seal is 
common near Spitzbergen. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 62/2 
We owe to Dr. Cantor, .the introduction of a new genus of 
hooded snakes, Hamadryas. 1893 IA'e.'ntov Diet, Birds 
117 The so-called ‘Hooded Crow’ of India, C[orvus] 
splendens, is not very nearly allied to its European namesake. 

3 . Of a corolla or other part; Hood-shaped, 
cucullate; hence, of a flower or plant; Having 
a hood-shaped corolla, calyx, etc., as Hooded Wil- 
low-herb, Hooded Matweed, etc. 

*597 Gerarde Herbal i. xxviii. § 2. 38 Hooded Mat 
weede. x66s Hooke Microgr. 128 Round and uniform 
heads, very much resembling the form of hooded Mush- 
roms. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 96 Having Hooded 
flowers. 1834 Mary Howitt Sk. Nat, Hist. (1851) 83 Here 
too the spotted Arum green, A hooded mystery, is seen. 
1861 Miss Pratt Flcnuer. Pl. IV. 205 Common Skull-cap 
. . is also called Hooded Willow-herb. 

4 . Having a hood or protective covering. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred ii. xi. The porter rose from his 
hooced chair, 1859 Reeve Brittany 236 A curious hooded 
house. 1868 Holme Lee B, Godfrey iv. 19 The Cheap 
Jack's hooded cart. 

6. transf. andy%: a. Covered, enveloped, b. 
Blindfolded, hoodwinked, c. Covered up, concealed. 

*652 Peyton Cataslr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 36 We are 
hooded, and cannot see that God hath done miraculous 
Works. <11653 G. Daniel /<^A? iii. go The Lustof Tyiants 
(over-banded still By hooded Law) carnalls the woild at 
Will. 169s Sibdald Autohiog. (1834) 127, 1 , .came into the 
world hooded (as they call it) with the after birth upon my 
head. 1866 B. Taylor Poems, The Neighbor, Beneath the 
cloaked and hooded sky. 

Hood-end : see Hood sb. 8 and Hdd sb.^ 3, 

Kooder (hu’daj). local, [f. Hood v. -h -erI.] 
A hood-sheaf ; see Hood sb. 8. 

1805 R. W. Dickson Fract. Agric. (1807) II. 280 These 
top sheaves, from the manner in which they cover the 
others, are termed hooders. *86a fnil. R, Agric. Soc. 
XXIII. 216, 1886 Chesh. Gloss., Hudders. 

Koo’dflll. [f- Hood sb. + -jdl.] As much as 
a hood will hold. 

c 1500 Maid Evilyn in Anc. Poet. Tracts (Percy Soc.) 13 
She wold make theyr berdes whether they wold or no, and 
gyve them to were a praty hoodefull of belies. 1583 Leg. 
Bp. St. Androis 146 in Satir. Poems Reform, xlv, He 
hosted thaii a hude full fra him. 

Hoodie, hoody (hu-di). Also 8 .S’!;, hoddy, 
Imddie. [f. as Hooded 2, with denominative -ie, 
-T : cf. Hawkey,] The Hooded or Royston Crow, 
Corvus Comix. Also Hoodie-crow. 

*789 Davidson Seasons 4 (Jam.) Upon an ash above the 


lin A hoody has her nest. 1797 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Perths. 
XIX, 498 There are also carrion crows (hoddies, as they 
are called here). 4816 Scott Aiitiq. viii. They are sitting. . 
like hoodie-craws in a mist. 1863 Kingsley IVater-Bab. vii. 
(1886) 296 On the rabbit burrows on the shore there gathered 
hundreds and hundreds of hoodie-crows, such as you see in 
Cambridgeshire. /iJa/ 298 But they are true lepublicans, 
these hoodies, who do every one just what he likes. 

Hooding (hu’dig). [f. HooDzt, 01 sb. + -ing^.] 

1. The wealing or putting on of a hood. 

c}i7S Perf. Bk. Kepinge Sparkawkes (1S86) 14 Hoding is 
a singuler poynt in hawking. 

f 2. The making of, or material for, hoods. Ohs. 

c *450 Stratford MSS. (Wright Prov.Dicf.), Also the mays- 
tir schalle every yere ordeyn cloth for hodynge. 

3. Pfatit. {pi.) =Hood sb. sf. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 Those plankes 
that are fastened into the ships stem are called whoodings. 
1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk,, Hoods, or Hoodings, the 
foiemost and aftermost planks of the bottom, within and 
without. 

4. attrib. hooding-eiid = hood-end ; hooding- 

= hood- sheaf \ see Hood sh. 8. 

171* W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assist. 161 Hooding- 
ends ; the But-ends in the Rabbits of the Stem and Stern- 
post, which are more hid by the Rabbits than the other 
But-ends are. 1802 Acerbi Trav.^ I. 30 The slieaves of 
corn.. are.. covered with one hooding-sheaf expanded at 
the end, for warding off the rain. 

Hoodless (hu’dles), a. [f. Hood sb. -f -less.] 
Without a hood ; not having or wearing a hood. 

13.. E, E, A Hit. P. B. 643 Abraham, al hodlez with 
armez vp-fo!den, Mynystred mete byfore |jo men. c 1369 
Chaucer Dethe Blaunche 1038 That he Go hoodlesse into 
the drie see. 1894 Thinker VI. 335 A Eucharistic vest- 
ment , .which is practically a hoodless cope. 

Hoodlum (hu-dlilm). U. S. slang. 

[The name originated in San Francisco about 1870-72, 
and began to excite attention elsewhere in the U.S. about 
1877, by which time its origin was test, and many fictitious 
stories, concocted to account for it, were current in the news- 
papers. See a selection of these in Manchester (N. H.) 
N. \ Q. Sept. 1883.] 

A youthful street rowdy ; ‘ a loafing youth of 
mischievous proclivities ’ ; a dangerous rough. 

1872 Sacramento Weekly Union 24 Feb. z (Farmer) All 
the boys to be trained as scriveners, .clerks, pettifoggers, 
polite loafers, street-hounds, hoodlums, and bummers. 
1877 Boston Jml, Aug. (Cent.), You at the East have but 
little idea of the hoodlums of this city [San Francisco]. 
They compose a class of criminals of both sexes,. travel in 
gangs ( and are ready at any moment for the perpetration 
of any crime. *882 Chicago Advance 6 Apr. 221 Let our 
Legislature pass a law to take away the hoodlum’s pistol. . 
and he will become harmless. x886 Pall Mall G, 8 Feb. 
8 A miscellaneous assortment of hoodlums and corner men, 
anxious to profit by the excitement generated in Trafalgar- 
squafe. 1888 Bryce Amer, Commw. III. v. xc. 236 note, 
The term ‘hoodlums’ denotes those who are called in 
Australia 'larrikins’, loafing youths of mischievous pro- 
clivities. 

Hence Hoo'dlumiuff vbl, sb., Hoo'dlvunisli a., 
Koo'dlumism. 

1883 yrnl. Educ. XVIII. 297 There is nothing that is 
sweeter nuts to a half-grown hoodlumish pupil.. than to 
annoy and baffle the teacher. *885 Fall Mall G, 29 Aug. 
6/1 Children are brought up in the school of ‘hoodlumism ' 
and utterly lost. 1892 Chicago Advance 31 Mar., It is too 
near hoodluming to be woithy of notice. 

i* Hoo'dmail. Obs. A hooded man; the blind- 
folded player in the game of Hoodman-BEIND. 

1565-73 [implied in next)._ 1601 Shaks. All's Well iv. iii. 
136 Ber. A plague vpon him muffeld ; he can say nothing 
of me; hush, hush. Cap. G, Hoodman comes. 

Hoo'dmau-lbli’nd. An old name for Beind- 
man’s-bdpe. 

1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Mya . . a childish play called 
hoodman blind. i6oa Shaks. Ham. iir. iv. 77 What diuell 
was' t That thus hath cousen’d you at hoodman-blinde ? 1609 
Aemin Maids of More-Cl. (1880) 104 Was I bewitcht, That 
thus at hud-man blind I dallied 7 i6ii_Cotgr,, Clignemusset, 
the childish play called Hodman blind, Harrie-racket, or, 
are you ail hid. 1790 Porson Lett, to Travis 172. i8ai 
W. Irving Sketch Bk., Christm. Eve, Here were kept up the 
old games of hoodman blind, shoe the wild mare [etc.]. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. Ixxviii, Again our ancient games had 
place. .And dance and song and hoodman-blind. 
Hood-lU.O'ald. A moulding over the head of 
a window, door, etc. ; a label or dripstone ; cf. 
Hood sb. 5 b. So Hood-moulding. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archil, in. iii. § 8, 939 In most cases, 
especially to windows, a string course forms a real drip or 
weathering . . thus becoming what is termed a hood moulding. 
1849-50 Weale Diet. Terms, Hood-mould, a hand or string 
over the head of a door, window, or other moulding^ in an 
ancient building ; so called from its enclosing,_as within a 
hood, the Inferior mouldings and the opening itself. *878 
MWittie Christ Church Cathedral 59 A hood-mould over 
the arch of each bay terminating in masks, 

Hoodoo (h;z'dz^), US. [App. an alteration 
of Voodoo.] 

1. The same as Voodoo, (Cent. Diet.) 

1885 Stevenson Dynamiter xi. 148 [A mulatto sorceress] 
exei rising among her ancient mates, the slaves of Cuba, an 
influence as unbounded as its reason is mysterious. Horrible 
rites, it is supposed, cement her empire ; the rites of Hoodoo. 
Ibid. 175 To sweat to them, on the authority of Hoodoo or 
whatever his name may be. 

2. An occult cause of bad luck ; a person or thing 
whose presence is supposed to bring bad luck. 

1880 N, V. Sun 30 Mar. (Cent, Diet,), The prospect of 
pleasing ids party and at the same time escaping a hoodoo 
must be irresistibly attractive. 189a Pall Mall G, 28 Dec. 3/3 
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This year I am a tiamp, a dead -teat, a_ hoodoo! 1894. 
Cohtmbus {OlXiO) Disp. 18 Sept., Superstitious peisons are 
likely to think that T. J. starts ia his race against B, with a 
heavy handicap, or ‘hoodoo’, in the language of the street. 
iZg6 Montreal GmetieerzT Nov. 12/4 The Hoodooed Texas 
. . Means to exorcise the hoodoo which makes so much trouble 
for the battle-ship Texas. 

Hence Hoodoo v. trans.^ to exercise occult in- 
fluence over ; to bewitch ; to bring bad luck to. 

189s Chicago Advance 25 July it 7/1 Like the Mississippi, 
it [the St. Laurence] hoodoos whoever once touches it. You 
return again and again, and go away regretfully. 1896 
IVatertowii (Wis.) Daily Times 9 Nov. e/i The coterie of 
demociats that hoodooed the Wilson bill. 

t Hood-pick. Sc. Obs. Also dliuid-, hude-, 
hud-, hudipyk. [app. f. Hood sb. -t- Pioic v . ; 
but the analysis is not clear.] A miser, a skinflint. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems xvi. 23 Sum gevis to littill full 
wretchitly. That his giftis ar not set by. And for a huidpyk 
Iv.rr. hudipyk, hudepyk] haldin is hie. liid. xxvi. 59 Hud- 
pykis, huid.iris and gadderaris. All with that warlo went. 
a 1605 Poi-WART Flyting w. Montgomerie 213 Alace 1 pooie 
hood-piks hunger-bitten. 

Hoodwink (hu’dwiijk), v. [f. Hood sb. 4 
Wink t;.] 

1. trans. To cover the eyes with a hood or other 
covering so as to prevent vision ; to blindfold. 

1562 Apol. Priv.Masse^ (1850) 10 Will you enforce women 
to hoodwink themselves in the church ? 1631 Star Cltamh. 
Cases (Camden) 62 Hawthorne’.s face was hoodwinked with 
a cloake or coate. _ 1690 W. Edmondson yrnl. (1715) 127 
Then they hood-winkt my Sons to hang them, a i6gi 
Flavel Sea-Deliv. (1754) 157 The fog hoodwinked our eyes. 
1752 CtcKsc, Hist. Eng. III. 342 Several gentlemen .. were 
taken up and carried to the Tower, hoodwinked and muffled 
that they might not be known. 1801 Strutt dJ/Sor-A .5- Past. 
I. ii. 28 When the hawk was not flying at her game she was 
usually hood-winked with a cap or hood provided for that 
purpose. X836 W. Irving Astoria II. 302 One of the savages 
attempted to hoodwink him with his buffalo robe with one 
hand, and to stab him with the other, 

2. fig. To cover up from sight. 

a 160a Hooker Eccl. Pol, vi. vi, § 10 Had it pleased him 
not to hoodwink his own knowledge, I nothing doubt but 
he fully saw how to answer himself. 1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. 
I. 206 For the prize He biing thee too Shall hudwinke this 
mischance. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. ^ Ab. Physic 187 The 
Necessary. .Ingredients, ate so hood-winkt by the Adjuncts, 
tlmt they are unable to peep out of the mixture. 

fiS' To blindfold mentally; to prevent (any 
one) fiom seeing the ttuth or fact ; to ‘throw dust 
in the eyes ’ of, deceive, humbug. 

1610 Healey St, Aug. Citie o/God 848 Let not the faith- 
lesse therefore hood-winck them-selves in the knowledge of 
nature, a 1619 Fotherby Atheovi, i. xii. § 5 (1622) 134 
Some men . . may so hoodwinke their conscience. 1756 C. 
Lucas Ess, IVniers III. 246 The public . . is easily hood- 
winked. 1852 Dickens BleaJe Ho. II. viii. 115 A man of 
business who is not to be hoodwinked. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) II, vi. 180 A professor « . trying to 
hoodwink me by a bit of technical platitude. 

t4. intr. To shut one’s eyes, to wink. Obs. rare, 

1641 Muton Animadv. Wks. (1851) 198 Wherfore have 
you sat still, and comply’d and hoodwinkt, till the generall 
coinplaints of the Land have squeez’d you to a .. nollow- 
hearted confession. 


Hence Hoo’dwinking vhl. sb. Also Hoo’d- 
wlmkable a., capable of being hoodwinked 
Hoo’dwinker, one who hoodwinks. 

i6m Holland Amm, Marcell, xiv. vii. 17 There wai 
nothing so rife as the hangman, sequestring of pillage, hood 
wincking \phfiiciw capitum\. 1858 Greener Gunnery 38^ 
00 boodwmking’ of the public by not disclosing the fact 
Harpers Mag. Dec. 93/r Hypocrisy., the hoodwinke 
ef communities. 1889 Poet Lore Aug. 387 The hoodwink 
able stupidity of the public. 

Hoo'dwinik, sb. [f. prec. vb,] 

+ 1. The act of hoodwinking ; the game of hood 
man-blind or blind-man’s-buff. Obs. 

*S73"8o Baret Alv. H 597 The Hoodwinke play, 0 
hoodi^nblmde, in some places called the blindmanbul 
1022 Dayton Poly^olb. xxx. 134 By Moone-shine . .giu 
other chase, At.Hood-Vmke, Barley-hreake [etc.]. 

2 . A concealment from view ; a blind. 

1583 Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) loo Too mask he 
.^ansye with liudwinck. 1586 j. Hooker Girald. Irel. ii 
Hplmshed II, ^/i Where are the tokens of my wilfull hut 
Winkei 173a Gay Dis/r, Wife i, Flattery, fondness an 
tears.. hood-wmks that wives have ready. 1894 Blackmoe 
Per^cross 417 Hood-winks of nature, when she does nc 
wish man to know everything about her. 

1 3. One who hoodwinks ; a deceiver, Obs. 

1638 in Maidment Bk. Scot. Pasgiiils (1868) 66 Thes 
hoodwinks now ar stolne Lyke thieves to court 

tHoO'dwink, a. Obs. [?for hoodwinkt ^ = 
Hoodwinked; blindfold. 

1580 Sidney Ps. ^. vi, God sleepes. .His farr-of sight no 
hud wmck IS. 1647 H. More Sotig of Soul 11. i. i. x, Sora 
uncouth might them, hoodwink hither drave. 16^2 Eah 
Monm. U. benlwagWs Hist. Relat. io6 What hoodwin 
.and untimely wisdome is it ? 


Hoodwinked (hu-dwiqkt), ppi. a. [f. Hoo: 
WINK 1 ). -EDk] Blindfolded, blinded, lit. and / 
1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (Ward) 26/2 If an hoc 
winked mM had reeled upon him heedlessly in his wa 
a 16^3 W. Cartwright Lady Errant i. iii, Wear the d 
out m a hoodwinkt room. 1643 Milton SoveraigneSalv, 
lo unblind the hoodwinkt world. 1837 Morisoniana i 
l^hood-wmked person at the play of ‘ blind-man’s buff 

Koodwoiffc (hu'dwt^it). [f. Hood sb. -t- Woit'x 
An American species of Scutellaria or Skull-ca- 
ts', lalerifolia. 


Hoody : see Hoodie. 

Hoof (hz7f), sb. ri. hoofs, sometimes hooves. 
Forms ; i hdf, 4 houf, 4-6 north, hufe, (5 
huyfe) ; 5-y hoofe, (5 howue), 6- hoof, (6 hofe, 
lioufe, houe, y hoove, hooff, hulTt^e). [Com. 
Teul. : OE. ;i(f=OFiis., OS. //,^(MLG., LG. hbf, 
MDu., Du. hoef), OIIG., MITG. hiwf (Qitz. huf), 
ON. hifr (Sw. hofi Da. hov), Golh. not recoided 
OTeut. type pi e-'Teut. ’‘kd-posl\ 

1. The massive homy growth which sheathes the 
ends of the digits or incases the foot of quadrupeds 
forming the older Ungulata, primarily that of the 
horse and other equine animals : it corresponds to 
the nails or claws of other quadrupeds. 

False or spurious hoof', see quol. 1854. On the hoof (a 
butcher’s phiase), alive. Cloven hoof ; see Clovi n ic. 
ciooo Rune Poemyxx.ifMh, Hors hofum wlanc. a xiooAgs. 

I 'oc. Ibid. 307 in Wr.-Wiilcker Uugula, hof, oSSe dawn. 1340 
Hampolc Pr. Consc. 4179 pe nedder - . sal byte Jie hors by 
be hufe harde. 1382 WvcLir 2 ICiftgs ix. 33 The hots houes 
[1388 howues] that treden hyre. 1398 The visa Barth. Dc 
P, R. xiii. xii. (MS. Bodl.),Hoouesand dees ofbeestes. 1551 
Elyot Goy. I. xvii. Discrepant in figuie from other horsis, 
hauing his foie lioeues like to the feete of a man. 1535 
Coverdalc Lev. xi. ^ What so euer hath hoffe [Wyclif 
dee] and deuydetli it in to two dawes. 1553 Euen Treat. 
Newc Ind. (Aib.) 16 Theyr fete .. hauing fyue toes like 
hoeues vndetiided. 1570 Levins Manip. 157/20 Y" Hoof of 
a foote, vugula. 1621 Quarles Argalus 4 P. (1678) 64 
Ills proud Steed removes The hopeful fallows with his 
horned hoves. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biandi’s Banish'd 
V irg. 20 A short pastel ne with a hard, high, coiicavous, and 
round huffe. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 372 The hooves, and 
hoi 11s of Cattle. 1747 Genii. Alag. 208 He [the rhinoceros] 
has three hoofs on each foot forwards. 1832 Tennyson 
Dream Fair Worn, 21 Clattering flints batter’d with clanging 
hoofs. 1854 Owen Shel. <5- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Hat. 
II. 244 In the horse the rudiments of the two stunted toes 
were their upper ends or metatarsal hones ; in the ox they 
consist of their lower ends or phalanges ; these form the 
‘ spurious hoofs and are parts of the second . . and fifth 
..toes. 1881 SiEVENsoN Firg. Puerisqne (1895) 265 The 
hooves of many hoises, beating the wide pastures in alai ni. 

b. In allusion to the cloven hoof atlribuLed to 
the Devil : cf. Cloven i c ; also, to the boof of 
‘ the Beast ’, i.e. Antichrist. 

1638 A. Cant Serm. in Kerr Coven. 4- Covenanters (1895) 
77 In their [the English] leformation something of the 
beast was reserved : in ours not so much as a hoof. 1658 
Wood Lije 24 July (O. H. S.) I. 257 Wilson.. did, after his 
humoursome way, stoop downe to Baltzar’s feet, to see 
whether he had a huff on, that is to say, to see, whether he 
was a devil, or not, because he acted beyond the parts of 
man. 1788 T. Jei'feuson Wks. (1859) H. 485 Here the 
cloven hoof begins to appear. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarice Shaks. 
Char, vii. 171 He has nowhere given to virtue the hoof of 
a fiend. _ 1885 J. Payn Luck of Darrells xxxi, [It] had 
caused him to show the cloven hoof too soon. 

2. a. transf. Hard or callous skin on the hands 
(cf. horny-handed'), dial. b. fig. A callous sheath 
or covering, as insensible as a hoof. 

1647 Trapp Coimn. Matt. xx. 7 Such an hoof they have 
over their hearts, that scarce any thing will affect them. 
Ibid.., Acts xxviii. 27 It is a heavy case when men have got 
a kind of hoof over their hearts. 1888 Sheffield Gloss., Hoof 
or Hoove, hard skin on the hands made by working. 

3. In certain phrases, put for a hoofed animal, 
as the smallest unit of a herd or drove. 

*S 3 S CovERDALE Exod, X. 26 There shal not one hooffe he 
left behynde. a 1592 Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rildg.) 
254 Sirrah, you get no victuals here. Not if a hoof of beef 
would save your lives, a 1799 Washington (Webster 1828), 
He had not a single hoof of any kind to slaughter, 1851 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxxii, We should lose every hoof 
of them [the buffaloes]. 1859 Tennyson Enid 1334 ' Horse 
and man ', he said, ‘ All of one mind, . . Not a hoof left ’. 

fb. A fiagment or particle, Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. i. § 10 Yet we will not willingly 
leave an hoofe of the British Honour behind. 

4. Applied humorously or derogalively to the 
human foot : esp. in phrases to plod away on (obs.), 
heat, pad, be upon the hoof', lo go on foot, to be 
on the move. To see a person! s hoof in anything, 
to trace or detect his influence or interference in a 
matter. 


; 1 A . • *• aruage ; pioa aw 

ith . hoofe : seeke shelter, packe. c i&js Howell Lett. 1 
5) I. 25 A mischance befell the horse . . insomuch tl 
me hecretavy was put to beat the hoof himself, and Fool 
home, a 1687 Cotton Effistles vi. Poems (Chalmers) 7 
(farmer) Being then on foot away I go And hang the he 
‘ ^ V®®? T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 

78 We beat the hoof as pilgrims. 1713 Darrell Gentle 
Instr, (ed.5) ir, vii. 167 A Man that is thus upon the Ht 
for Diversion. 1750 Warburt 
Docir. Grace xii. Wks. 1811 VIII. 399 The good man was 
forced to heat it on the hoof as far as Hernhuth in Germai 
1794 J. WoLOTT (P. Pindar) Poor Sold. Tilbury W 1 
Thus Poverty and Merit beat the hoof, il 
M. Scott Crime Midge (1859) 300 Ckintriving .. to tre 
heavilyon my toes with his own hoofs. 1838 Dickens 
Twist \x, Charley Bates expressed his opinion that it w 
time to pad the hoof. 18^ Thackeray Pape 

Berems Dming-Romis {sSE-g) 87, I once said to a litsn 
gemleman,. . Ah . I thought I recognised your hoof in i 
b. Under the hoof', trampled, downtrodde 
under the oppression of. 

1841 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) VI. 21 He taunt 
™ while they were under the ho 
1852 Mrs, Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxxv. 312 ‘ I’d rather t 
thousand times , said the woman, 'live in the dirtiest hi 


at the qu.irtcis than be under your hoof!' ‘But you arc 
under my houf, for all that', said he. 

6. attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attiil)., as hoof- 
bcat, -clang, -mark, -print, -stroke, -trade, -tiainp, 
-tread] b. locative, as hoof-brittle, -iast,-looKncd, 
adjs. ; instrumental, as hoof -pitted, -plod, -ploughed, 
-printed adjs. ; similative, as hoof-butlon ; hoof- 
fooied, -shaped adjs. ; also hoof-like adj. 

1847 LoNor. Ev. II. ii. 43 'The "hoof-beats of fate. 1881 
Century Alag. XXIII. 937/r The lioofbeals (.ime iK.aicr 
..over the sandy load. 1727 Uradhv J'nui. Dut. .s.v., 
The Horse will at last grow lo be Iluof boinid, wbi< li dis- 
temper in the Hoofs as well as 'Hoof biittlc, Hluof east, 
malt Iliig, &c., you may consult under their lespeitive 
heads. 1705 Loiui. Gae. No. 4179/4 A great Coat .. with 
black *Hoof Buttons. 1808 .Scoir Alarm. 11, Iiitiod. ';o 
’‘Hoof-clang, hound, and huiiteis’ciy. 1802 Bingli y Anim. 
Blog. (1813) I. 119 note. Their feet are aiinod with stioiig, 
blunt, and *hoof-like n.aiks. 1727-41 Chamiii.hs Cycl., *Hoof- 
loosened, is a dissolution or dividing of ilie hum iii coffin 
of a hoise's hoof from the flesh, at the .setting on of the 
coronet. 1812 Byron Ch, Har. i. xlix. Wide scattei'd 
"hoof-marks dint the wounded ground. 1821 Giaiii! Fill. 
Alinstr. I. 204 Narrow *hoof-iilud lanes. 1612 IhiAYrtiN 
Poly-olb. XV. 243 In sacied Teinpe.. about the "hoofe plow’d 
fipriiig. 1804 J. Giiamame Sabbath 636 “Iloiif-piinls fill’d 
with gore. 1818 Scorr Hri. Midi, xxix, Avoid the .soft 
ground, my lad ; leave no -"hoof-tiack behind you. 

c. Special comb.: hoof-and-mouth diseaso 
= foot-and-mouth disease ; hoof - binding — 
IIooF-BOUND sb.‘, hoof -cushion = hoof pad] 
hoof-footed a., having hoofs on the feet ; hoof- 
pad, a pad or cushion to prevent a horse’s fool 
or shoe from striking or cutting the fellow foot ; 
hoof-paring knife, a farrier’s knife with a 
recurved blade, for paring the hoofs of horses ; 
hoof-pick, a hooked instrument for picking stones 
out of a horse’s lioof ; hoof-spreader (see quoL). 

1B87 Lowell Democr. ii Would it account for the phyl- 
loxera, and *hoofand-moiith dihcasc, and bad liai vests .. 
and the Geiman b.ands? 1727-41 Ciiamueh.S Cyd. s.v. 
Horsc-shoc, Pantqn, or Pantable shoe, which opens the heels, 
and helps ’^hoof-binding. 1721 Hhauliiy Philos. Ace. fl 'k.s. 
Nat. 88 The general Heads . . are, the 'I’allon-footcil, the 
Claw-footed, the "Hoof-footed, and the double Hoof 01 
Cloven-footed. 1890 will Cent. Nov. 845 His comrades 
will borrow the tools of daily use, .such as brushes, "hoof- 
picks, dusters. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., *noof spreader, a 
device for expanding mechanically the hoof of a hor.so 
suffering from contraction of the foot. 

ticnce Hoo-fish. a., resembling that of a hoof, 
hoof-like ; Hoo'aess a., without a hoof or hoofs. 

ip8 Morgan A Igiers I. iv. 99 After a Rain . . their [Camels’] 
soft hoofless Feet being extremely apt to slip. 1862 Mrs. 
Crosland ilA-j, Blake II. 245 Beneath the hard, brute heel 
Whose hoofish tiead yet leaves you leal, i&gy Naturalist 
2o6 ’The hoofless reindeer with a prodigality of honi. 

Hoof (liT^f), V. [f. l-IooF sbi] 

1. intr. (Also to hoof it.) To go on foot ; to 
foot it. 

1641 [see below], 1685 Crowne Sir C. Nice 11. 

Dram. Wks. 1874 HI. 283, I am growing a woman’s ass. . 
and I must hoof it away with her load of folly upon my 
back. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv._ 98 Neither are theii 
women and children (many of which hoof it over those 
Desarts . , ) very apt to lag behind, a 1852 Moore Case of 
Libel v, And so my gentleman [the devil] hoofed about. 

2. trans. To strike with the hoof. 

1864 Bushnell Christ ,5- His Salvat. i. (1865) 15 All horning 
or hoofing each other, as hungry beasts in their stall. 

^ 3. eolloq. South. U.S. ‘ To kill (game) by shoot- 
ing it on the ground ’ {Cent. Diet.). 

Flence Koo'fing vbl. sb., going on foot ; provision 
of hoofs. 

1641 Brome foviall Crew iii. Wks. 1873 III. 395, I am 
sorely surbated with the hoofing already. 1654 WIllrLO(J^ 
Zootomia 479 As much as Riding differs from Hoofing 1872 
SruRGEON Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixix. 31 The horning and hoofing 
are nothing to him, though to Jewish ritualists these were 
great points. 

Hoo'f-boujid, a. (sb.) Farriery. Affected with 
a painful dryness and conlracliou of the hoof; 
having the shoe put on too tight, causing the horse 
to go lame. Also sb, as a name of the affection. 

Incastellare,. .ahorse to haue his hoofe dride 
vp, . . to be hoofe-bound. 1610 Markham Masterp. n. c. 382 
The hoofe-bound is nothing else but a shrinking in of the 
whole hoofe in the vpper part thereof, making the skinne to 
stare ahoue the hoofe, and to grow ouer the same. 1727-41 
(Chambers Cycl s.v. Hoof If the heel be narrow and tender, 
the horse will in time grow hoof-bound. 

Hoofed (hufi, h«7’fed), a. and ppl. a. Also 
hooved (hz/vd). [f. Hoof sb. and v. -h -ED,] 

1. Having hoofs ; ungulate ; often in comb., as 
broad-, fiat-, solid-hoofed. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vii. xiii. 179 From the tempil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. 1586 
h ERNE Blaz. Gentrie, Lacies Nohil. 24 A deere and all 
Moued thmges of that nature, 1607 Toisell Four-f, 
Beasts (1658) 225 Greece therefore yeeldeth choice Horses, 
^d well hoofed. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 435 Csesar’s 
Horse . . Was not by half so tender-hooft. 1766 Pennant 
Zool. (1768) 1 . 8 Most of the hoofed quadrupeds are domestic. 
1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. viii. iv. §16. 346 Quadrupeds 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate, 
^fed and clawed. 1883 E. Arnold Pearls Faith 64 
Hooved like a mule he was. 

2. Beaten with hoofs. 

iS&DoBELLin/Ifmrw. Mag. Aug. 327 Peace. .From hoofed 
and trampled sod She leaps transfigured to a god. 
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3 . dial. Callous or horny like a hoof. 

1828 Craven Dial,, Ilooved, callous, horny, a? the hands 
of laVjouiinp; people,, .made hard 01 horny, like a hoof. 

Hoofish., Hooiiess : see under Hoof sl>. 
Hooflet (Iwr-flet). [f Hoop sb. + -LET.] A small 
hoof ; one of the divisions of a cloven hoof. 

1834 Macgii.uvray Zoologists 211 A crackling noise . . is 
produced hy the hooflels striking against each other. 1880 
liAUGiiroN I’hys. Geog. vi. 283 Pliohippus, which has lost 
the small hooflets, and is otheiwise very equine. 

Hoofy (h«-fi), «. [f Hoop y/;. + -Y.] Having 
or chaiacteiized by a hoof or hoofs. 

<21674 PIiiKUiCK Hesper.^Farew. Poetry 84 And softely on 
With numerous feete to Hoofy Plelicon. 1880 G. Muarmin 
Trag. Com. iii. (i88i) 30 In the semblance of the hairy, 
hoofy, snouty evil one. 

Hence Hoo'finess. [After handiness.'] 

1843 Caklyle Past <5- Pr. lit. v. Its handiness meie hoo/- 
iue.ss. 1857 Ruskin Pol. Etoa. Art i. 27 The horse, with 
it.s infeiior biains and its awkward hoofiness, instead of 
handiness. 

Hook (huk), sh. Foims: i I160 (hooc), 2-4 
liocj .^-5 h.ok, ? 3, 4-6 hoke, 4 Sc. houk, howk, 
4-6 Sc. h-uke, 5~7 hoOke, (6 hoocko, 7 Sc. 
hwick), 7- hook. [OE. libc = MLG. h 6 k, MDu. 
hocc, Du. hoelt^ MLG. h 6 k corner, angle, nook, 
point of land. In ablaut relation with OE. liaca 
‘ pessulus a (? hooked) bolt, and app. also with 
MDu. hake (? hdke), Du. haak, OHG. hdko, hdkko 
(also hdggo), mod.Ger. haken, ON. haktii Sw. 
hake, Da. hage hook : see Hake r< 5 . 2 ] 

I. 1 . A length of metal, or piece of wood or other 
material, bent back, or fashioned with a sharp 
angle, often forming a part of something, as a 
pole, chain, etc., adapted for catching hold, drag- 
ging, sustaining suspended objects, or the like. 
(Frequently with a qualification indicating shape or 
use, as boat-hook, chain-hook, chunney-hook, clip- 
hook, fire-hook, Jlesh-hook, gaff-hook, hat-hook, meat- 
kook, pot-hook, tenter-hook, etc.) 

c 90Q tr. Bsda's Hist. i. ix. [xii.l (i8go) 46 pa . . worhton 
him hocas, and mid pam tu^an hi earmlice adun of jjam 
wealle, c 1000 jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker so-ij^ Arpago, 
uel palnm, hooc. CMSo Semi-Sax. Poc. ibid. 548/21 
Untinus, hoc. C1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1.193/57 Hokes and 
wittheue he let nime ; and faste to hire breoste binde. 
ct32S Gloss. IP. de Biblesw. in Wright Poc. 170 Cliket 
a centre, lacche and hok. _ c 1375 Sc. Leg.^ Saints, Kaierine 
852 Quhelis. .of pe quhilkis pe felyis all with scharpe houkis 
fichit be sail, c 1440 Promp. Parv, 242/1 Hooke [v.r. 
hoke], hamus, uncus. 1485 Naval Acc. Hen. PH {1896) 49 
Hokes to fish the Ankre with . . leche hokes . . catte hokes. 
149S Ibid. 19s Hokes to hange the ketylles with a chayne 
of yron to the same. 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 243 They 
had great hookes and grappelers of Iron to cast out of one 
Ship into another. 1694 Bubthoogb Reason 158 There 
needs no more of Hooks and Crooks to make the Latter . . 
to stick and hold together. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, (1776) 
VI. 20 The Avosetta is chiefly found in Italy, . . the hill . . 
turns up like a hook, in an opposite direction to that of the 
hawk or the parrot. 1823 Scoresdy Whale Fishery 6g note. 
The ice-anchor is a large iion hook, nearly of the shape of 
the letter S. 1874 Boutell Arms Sf Arm. iii. 53 Some- 
times, this axe ha.s an edge on one side only, when on the 
other side it has either a hook or a hammer. 
pig. 1581 Pettie tr. Guazzo's Civ. Conv. l. (1586) 9 _Vhen 
. .assailed.. with the temptation of pleasures, .breaking ip 
sunder those hookes. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 
564 The hooks and handles, which the ensnaring system of 
law, administered by them, afforded in such abundance. 

D. Zool. and Bot. A recurved and pointed organ 
or appendage of an animal or plant. 

1666 J. Davies Hist. Caribhy Isis 84 His mouth is arm'd 
with two hard hooks extrearaly sharp. 1834 McMurtric 
Cuvier’s Anim. Kingd. 376 All the joints of the tarsi are 
entire, and the hooks of the last present one or two indenta- 
tions beneath. 1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
329 Jaws armed with strong and penetrating hooks for 
seizing and securing active and struggling prey. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 415/2 The hooks of the Teazels come in contact 
with the surface of the cloth, and thus raise the nap. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 657 Chitinoid hooks are 
present in some Taeniadae. 

2 . A slender bent piece of wire, usually armed 
with a barb, which is attached to a fishing-line 
and carries the bait ; a fish-hook ; an angle. 

cgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 27 Gae to sse and sende 
ongul vel hoc. c 1000 in Cockayne Narrat. Angl. Conscr. 
40 Ic eom .. swa swa fisc on hoce. ciiys Lamb. Horn. 
123 AlswadeSmahje ffsce pe. .ne isih 3 na pane hocpesticaO 
on pan ese. c 1300 Havelok 752 Mani god fi.sh ther inne he 
tok, Bothe with neth, and with hok. a 1450 Kni. de la Tour 
(1868) 59 As the fysshe that takithe his hayte upon an 
hoke. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 610 The fish runneth to the 
hooke hidden with the haite. 1617 Moryson Hin. in. 37 
No man will fish with a golden hooke for a halfe penny 
fish. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) s The Engine we 
took this great Shark with, was a large Hook, baited with 
a piece of Beef. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 412 Then fix, 
with gentle twitch, the barbed hook. 1840 F. D. Bennett 
Whaling Voy. 1 . 10 Birds we captured by hook and line, 
baited with fat meat. 1867 F. Francis Angling xiii. (1880) 
463 The angler might see fish rising but be unable to bring 
them to hook. . , 

b. fig. That by which any one is attracted or 
ensnared and caught ; a snare ; a catch. _ 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. i. (iSS 4 ) b* Manus layd out 
hoke and lyne As I haue told, Metellus to confound, a 154* 
Wyatt Poems, Renouncing of lone. Farewell, Loue .. 
Thy bay ted hokes shall tangle me no more, a 1635 Naunton 
Fragtn. Reg, (Arb.) 36 , 1 am to seek wherefore he suffered 


Parry to play so long on the hook, before he hoysed him up. 
1730 Bolingbroke Hist, Eng. xxiii. (R.), This Solomon 
catched at the bait which was thrown out to him, and hung 
fast on the hook for seven years together. 1893 Farmer 
Slang, H 00k , . . 3 . . A catch ; an advantage ; an imposture. 
1895 Daily News 2 Jan. |/i We often . . have a perfectly 
visible hook offered to us, in a young lady, a speculation . . 
or what not. 

3 , A curved instrument with a cutting edge. a. 
An agriculluial implement with a ciescent-shaped 
blade and shaip inner edge for lopping or cutting, 
as a weed-hook ; esp. a reaping-hook. 

A hook used to be distinguished fiom a sickle by having 
the edge finely sei rated. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 887 Sarcnlum, mieadhoc. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 41 He sende hem thider [to the vineyard] 
fol son, to helpen hem with hoc. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Ninian 94 Gyf he in sic come cuth set huke. 1398TRCVISA 
Barth. DeP. R. ix. xv. (1495) 356 lulius is paynted with an 
hoke lepynge come. C1440 Promp. Parv. -zyili Hooke to 
hewe wode, ..Hrculus. 1513 Douglas /Kneis vii. iv. 67 
The crukit hulk vndir his weid held he. 1523 Fitzhcrb. 
Husb. § 29 Pees and benes be . . reped or mowen of diueis 
maners, some with sickles, some with hokes, and some with 
staffe hokes. 1643 Sc. Acts Chas. /(i8r4) VI. i. 251, 2000 
hwickis and loo sythes for shelling and mawing. 1744-50 
W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm IV. ia.42 Heie [Sandwich] they 
cut their drilled field-pease with what they call Hooks and 
Plincks. 1851 liluslr. Cntal. Gt. Exhib. 6ioThe reaping and 
bagging hooks are made of cast-steel. 1889 Daily News 
8 Aug. s/i 'I he old saying applied to the bad harvestman, 

‘ A bad sheaier never had a good hook ’. 

•(•b. (//.)= Sheer-hooks. Obs. 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. 641 Cleopatra, Among the ropis 
rennyth the scherynge hokys. Ibid. 646 He rent the seyl 
with hokys lyk u sithe. 1627 Capi. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
xii. 58 Some haue vsed sheaie hookes, which are hookes 
like sickels fixed in the ends of the yards armes, that if a 
ship vnder saile come to boord her, those sheares will cut 
her shrouds, and spoile her tackling, 
f 0. An ‘ inside ’ tool. Obs. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 186 The Hook is used when 
the work stands on the right or left side the Woikman. . . 
And the Hook is made so as to cut on the right or left side. 

4 . The crook or pin on which a door or gate is 
hung; forming the fixed part ofthe hinge. 

c 1325 Gloss, W. de Btbleszo. in Wright Poc. 170 Gouns, 
hokes. Perteveles, the bondes of hokes. 1377 Langl. P, PI, 
B. V. 603 Of almes dedes ar jie hokes hut he gates hangen 
on. 1535 CovERDALC I Kings vii. 50 The hokes of y“ dores 
on the insyde of the house . . were of golde. 1581 J. Bell 
H addon’s Answ. Osor. 147 b, He doth not heave the doores 
of the hookes, 1624 in Naworik Househ. Bks, (Surtees) 215 
A hooke and thimble for the parke gate. 1784 R. Bags 
Barham Dovifis I. 126 They contented themselves with 
throwing gates off the hooks. 

6. A bent metal appliance for fastening together 
two parts of a dress, on one of which it is fixed so 
as to catch in a loop or an ‘eye’ on the other. 
See also Hook and bye. 

* 5*5 fests Widow Edyth xii. (1573) G iv b. This wydow 
borowed . . A Cap : an Hat, and three kerchieues therto, 
A cople of syluer pinnes, a payr of Hokes and no mo. 1530 
Palsgr. 231/2 Hoke for a womans gowne, agraffe, a 1659 
Cleveland Poems, Poor Cavalier 36 Thy Hooks and But- 
tons sprung with Sherburns Mine. 1895 Advt,, The only 
hook made to keep the dress in its_ place. 1^6 Edith 
Thompson in Monthly Packet Christm. No, 91 She .. 
wrenched open the fastenings of her black dress, breaking 
two hooks and a loop. 

■f 6. A shepherd’s crook. Obs. 

*523 Fitzherd. Husb. § 40 Lette the shepeherde take that 
shepe with his hoke. i635-s6_ Cowley Davideis iii. Wks. 
(1684) 89 Some drive the crowding Sheep with rural hooks. 
1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover iii. i, My scrip, my tar-box, 
hook, and coat, will prove But a thin purchase. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Past. iii. 150 From Rivers drive the Kids, 
and sling your Hook. 

f 7 . The barb of an arrow ; the fluke of an 
anchor. Obs. 

C1470 Henry Wallace iv. 553 Ane angell hede to the 
hukis he drew. And at a schoyt the format sone he sleu. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviii. 57 Eviry shaft 
thairof must needs To half als mony heeds, And euirie head 
als mony huikis. 1627 May Lucan n. 753 The anchors 
made No noise, when from thicke sands their hookes are 
weigh'd. 

8, Shipbuilding. A bent piece of timber used to 
stiengthen an angular framework. Cf. breast- 
hooks, fore-hooks, and Fdttooks. 

1611 CoTGR., Four,, .a great peece of timber in the prowe 
of a Ship, called the Hooke. 1637 Capt. Smith Seaman’s 
Gram. ii. 3 Your rising timbers are the hookes, or giound 
timbers and foot-hookes placed on the keele. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Hooks of a Ship, those forked Timbers which are 
placed upright on the Keel, both in the rake and run of the 
Ship. 1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. _ 11 . 191 The fore 
part of the ice-beams, which butt against the hook, .. 
diverge, c 1850 Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 124 Hook of the 
Decks. See Breast-hooks, 

9 . A sharp bend or angle in the course or length 
of anything ; esp. a bend in a river (now in proper 
names). [Perh. in some cases influenced by Du. 
hoek corner, nook.] 

1363-87 Foxn A.S( M, (1684) II. 338 The very straight 
way that hath neither hook ne crook. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr. iii. ih § 15 In order to the making of .such hooks 
and angles, which are necessary for the contexture of 
hodyes. iwo Nahborough frnl. in Acc. Sev, Late Poy. 

I. (1694) 67 For the Bay lies up in a little hook North-west. 
1749 W. Douglass Suimnary I. 402 Cape Cod harbour, 
safe, and deep water ; but from the hook or flexure . . vessels 
with difficulty get out to sea. 1863 N. E. Hist, <5- Gen, Reg. 
XVII. 32r He was often at Hallowell Hook; so called 


from a peculiar bend in the river. _ 1877 Af. W, Line. Gloss., 
Hook, a bend in a river. Thus in the Trent are — Morton 
Hook, Amcotts Hook, etc. 

10 . a. A hook-shaped symbol or character ; a 
‘pot-hook’ as an element of handwriting. 

1668 Wilkins err/ Char. 377 The first Rank doth contain 
the Characters for the six more simple Vowels, .the foimer 
three being meer Rounds, the other Hooks. Ibid. 38B 
Abstracts may be expiessed by a Hook at the left end of 
the Chaiacter. . . The Active and Passive voice may he 
expressed, one of them by a Hook, and the other by a Loop, 
at the left end of the _ Chaiacter. 1867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 Initial / or r hooks. Ibid. 33, n hook 
. . for V hook. Ibid. 34, -tion hook. 

t b. pi. Brackets (in piinting), parentheses : 
formerly also called crotchets and crooks ; also, in- 
veited commas. Ohs. 

1680 G. Hickes Spirit of Popery Pief. 5 He hath left out 
all betwixt the Hooks. 1707 Hearne Collect. 10 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) I. 325 Words ..111 hooks are his own. 1732 
Bentley Pi ef. Milton's P. L., Printing them in the Italic 
letter, and inclosing them between two hooks. *788 Mad. 
D’Aeblay Diary Feb., As it he had pronounced a sentence 
in a parenthesis, between hooks. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
(1807) I. 64 What is within hooks is of my own composing. 

e. Mtis. One of the lines or marks at the end of 
the stem of a quaver (^), semiquaver (^), etc. 

1782 Burney Hist. Mus. (ed. 2) II. iv. 303 [Called] 
crotchets : a name given by the Fiench with moie propiiety, 
from the hook or curvature of the tail, to the . . Quaver. 
1880 W. S. Rockstro in Glove Diet. Mtts. I. 476/z The 
Semiquaver was . .subdivided into Deinisemiquavers, with 
thiee Hooks, and Half-Demisemiquavers, with four. 

11 . A projecting corner, point, or spit of land, 

[app. a. Du. hoek, as in Hoek van Holland Hook of 

Holland ; cf. also Fris. hok, point or tongue of land.] 

1855 Motley Dntch Rep. (i86r) I. zr This narrow hook 
of land, destined, in future ages, to be the ciadle of a con- 
siderable empire, i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer. (ed, 3), Hook 
. . This name is given, in New Yoik, to seveial angular 
points in the Noith and East Rivers; as, Coilear’s Hook, 
Powle's Hook, Sandy Hook. i86z Dana Man, Geol. iv. 
663 'I'he coutse of the outflowing currents . . determines the 
position of the channels and sand-bars, and causes the 
prolongation of hooks off prominent capes. 
tl 2 . Applied with ceitaiii qualifications to a 
person : unhappy hook, unhappy wight. Obs. 

1526 ^Yi%t.-xon Magnyf. 1390 All hokes unhappy to me haue 
resorte. 1556 Hevwood Spider F. xvii, Why hast thou 
..thou vnhappy hooke No conscience to be a periuide 
wretche ? 1562 Jack Jugler (1820) 26 Loo yender cumithe 
that vnhappye hooke. 

13 . Cricket. The act of hooking : see Hook ». 8 c. 

1897 Lang in Longm. Mag. Oct. 503 Playing on the leg in 
all its vaiiety of ‘ glances ’ . .varied by the ‘ pull ' and 'hook' 
to the undefended area of the ground, 

II. Phrases. 

14 . By hook or {and) hy crook, f with h, or c.: 
by all or any means, fair or foul ; by one device 
or another. Usually implying difficulty in attain- 
ing the thing sought, which may necessitate the 
use of specicTl or extraordinary means. 

As to the origin of the phrase there is no evidence; 
although invention has beep prolific of explanatory stories, 
most of them at variance with chronology. The Wycliffite 
quots. are of somewhat doubtful date, and may be later 
than that from Gower, which has Here (q.v.) for ‘ hook ’. _ 
f 1380 ?Wychf Wks. (1880) 250 pei schulle hie hem wip 
pore mennus goodis wi^ hook or wij) crok. c 1383 — Set. 
Wks. III. 331 pei sillen sacramentis . . and compellen men 
to hie alle J?is wip hok or crok. [1390 Gower Coup. II. 223 
What with hepe and what with croke They [false Witness 
and Perjury] make her maister ofte wjnne.] a 1529 Skelton 
Col. Clouts 1240 Nor wyll suffre this boke By hoke or by 
croke Prynted for to be. 1551 Robinson Move's UtoR. i. 
(Arb.) 41 By one meanes theiefore or by other, either W 
hooke or crooke, they must needes departe awaye. 1561 
Schole-ho. Wont. 847 m Hazl. E, P. P, IV. 138 So at length, 
by huch or by cruch, Lesse or more, euer they craue, Until 
thy hand be in thy pouch. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. 
XV. (1651) 137 Some, .care not how they pome by it per fas 
et nefas, hooke or crook, so they have it. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt, Eng. 11. xiii. (1739) 69 Title enough for a great 
Man that resolved to hold by hook, what he had got by 
crook. 1778 Foote Trip Calais ii. Wks. 1799 II. 348 If 
you could put us in a way, by hook or by ciook, to get her 
out of the convent. 1833 Maeryat P, Simple Iii, If you 
can't gain it by hook, you must by crook. 1842 Geo. Ehot 
in Lfe (1885) I. 112 Do come by hook or by crook. 

16 . OJff the hooks, (Cf. off the hinges. Hinge 

5.) + a. Out of proper condilion ; out of 
order; ‘in a bad way’. Out of ordinary 

bounds, to excess, t 0. Out of humour or spirits, 
‘put out ‘ not quite right ’. Obs. d. Straight off, 
at once, summarily, e. To drop (etc.) off tht 
hooks, to die {slanff). 

a. ?i6. , Songs Land. Prentices (Percy Soc.) 64 In all this 
long season they were off o’ ih' hook. 1x1659 Cleveland 
Pet. Poem 22 My Doublet looks Like him that wears it, 
quite off o’ the Hooks, 1684 H. More A nswer 240 But the 
application is, methinks, much off the Hooks._ 

U. i6ia North’s Plutarch 1214 Agrippina began . . 
to flye off the hookes.* and coming to Nero himself, 
threatned to take his Empire from him. i6zt Molle 
Camerar. Liv. Libr. ni. vi. 167 In time of prosperitie 
proudly flie off the hookes. 1676 D’Uefey Mad. Fickle 1. 
I. (1677) 7 My Brothers a little off the Hooks; hut.,’tis 
only the over-flow of Wit. 

C. i66a Tews Diary 28 Apr,, One thing that hath pnt 
Sir William so long off the hooks. 1665 Ibid. 26 May, 'The 
Duke of Albemarle . . mightily off the hooks, that the ships 
are not gone out of the River. X’jjqSplph II. 98 The Baronet 
is cursedly off the hooks, from the idea of its transpiiing. 
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1824 Scott .S'/. Ronan's xxx, Everybody .. is a little oDf the 
hooks, .in plain words, a little crazy, or so. 

d. . i860 Trollope Castle Richutotid (Tauchn.) II. 350 
(Hoppe) Baronets with twelve thousand a year cannot be 
mairied off the hooks. 

e. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg., Blk. Motisguet. 11, Our 
fiiend . .has popp’d off the hooks ! 1862 Trollope Orley F. 
(Tauchn.) II. 192 (Hoppe) If he fatigues himself so much as 
that often, he’ll soon be off the hooks. 1886 Mrs. Lvnn Linton 
Poston Cnrcm iii, He.. was not far from eighty when he 
slipped off the hooks without an ache or pain. 1894 Black- 
more Pcrlycross 293 Is it true that old Fox is dropping off 
the hooks? 

16. On one's own hook: in dependence on one- 
self or one’s ow.n efforts j on one’s own aecounl ; 
at one’s own risk, colloq. 

184s N. V, Herald Oct. (Bartlett), The time is fast 
approaching when we shall have our American Pope . . and 
American Catholic every thing, on our own hook. 1849 
Thackeray Pendemiis Ixix, Do we come out as Liberal 
Conservative, or as Government men, or on our own hook ? 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni's C. xiv, ‘I’m a thinkin, that 
every man’ll have to hang on his own hook, in them ar 
quarters.’ i86i Hughes Tmn Brown at Oxf. ii, I thought 
to-day I would go on my own hook, and see if I couldn't 
make a better hand of it. 

III. Attributive uses and combinations. 

17. a. attrih. (or adj.') Shaped like or resembling 
a hook, hook-like, hooked, as -shoulder, 
-tool', HooK-Biiii, -NOSE 3 furnished with a hook, 
as hook block, holt, ladder, rope, tackle ; parasyn- 
thetic, hook-bached, -beaked, -handed, -nebbed, 
-shouldered adjs. ; also Hook-nosed. 

1847-78 Halliwell, * Hook-backed, hump-backed, crooked. 
187s Knight Diet, Mech., *Hook-block, a pulley-block 
strapped with a hookj in contradistinction to one with an 
eye or a tail. ^1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Lpigr. to 
Counsellor, *Hook-handed harpies. 1736 Bolt Did. Trade, 
Hook-pins, in architecture, are taper iron pins, only with a 
*hook-head, to pin the frame of a roof or floor together, 
igxg Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, Reading 5 For sises pynnes 
and *hoke naylles. ?ai4oo Morte Arth. 1082 *Huke- 
nebbyde as ahawke. 1495-7 Naval Acc. Hen. P 7 / (1896) 
271 *Hoke_ ropes for fyssyng of ankers. i8oi Nelson 15 
Aug. in Nicolas Disj>. (1845) IV. 460 To he furnished with 
stout hook-ropes, to be the more ready to take them in tow. 
a 1678 Marvell Poems, On hill at Billborow, Ye mountains 
■Which do with your ’"hook-shouldered height The earth 
deform, and heaven fright. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as hook-bearer, 
-bender', c. d'm.i\a.i\yt,ttc.,z.%hook-crooked,-shaped 
adjs. ; hook-like adj. ; d. instrumental and locative, 
as hook-armed adj., hook-swinging. 

1627 May Lucan i. 456 The Belgas “hooke-arm'd Chariots 
expert-guiders. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 363 Various 
Tools for manufacturing Fishing Tackle and ( 3 ear, such as 
*Hook-benders [etc.], c j6n Sylvester Du Bartas it. iv. 
tv. Decay 883 With *hook-crookt hands upon the smoothest 
crawling. i6t6-{i Holyday Persius 323 A *hook-like 
bearded dart. 1874 Boutell Anns >S- Ann. vi. 91 Project- 
ing hook-like barbs. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 317 
■"Hook-shaped prickles. 1801 Pall Mall G. 18 Nov. 2/2 
The horrible ceremony of ‘ ’"hook -swinging . . the swinging 
aloft at the end of a long pole, for over an hour, of a man by 
means of two iron hooks embedded in the muscles of his 
back. 1894 Daily News 15 Nov. 5/3 The Government of 
Madras has passed orders giving Magistrates power to 
prevent.. hook-swinging in the Southern Presidency. 

18. Special combs. : hook and butt, hook- 
butt, ‘ a mode of scarfing timber so that the parts 
resist tensile strain to part them’ (Knight); 
hook-book, a book with flannel or parchment 
leaves in which anglers keep their hooks ; hook- 
climber, a plant that climbs by means of its own 
booklets, as members of the genera Galium and 
Rubus', hook-heal, a name for Self-heal, Pru- 
nella vulgaris ; t hook-land, land ploughed and 
sown every year ; + hookman, a manufacturer of 
fish-hooks ; hook-money, a currency formerly in 
vogue in Ceylon, consisting of pieces of silver 
twisted into the form of fish-hooks ; hook-penny 
iSc.), a penny received by reapers every week in 
addition to the ordinary wages; hook-pin, a 
taper iron pin with a hooked head to pin the frame 
of a roof or floor together j a draw-pin ; hook- 
scarf, hook-scarf-joint = ; hook-seam 
(see quot.); hook-squid, a decapodous cepha- 
lopod of the family Onychoteuthididca, having long 
tentacles* armed with hooks, the bases of which 
are famished with suckers; hook-sucker, a fish 
that takes a hook or bait with a sucking motion 
{Cent. Diet.) ; hook-swivel, the swivel of a gorge- 
hook ; hook- tip, a moth of the genus Platypteryx, 
having the tips of the wings hook-shaped ; hook- 
ward, a ward of a lock having the shape of the 
letter L ; f hook- ware, tools used in reaping ; 
hook-weed, same as hook-heal ; hookwise adv., 
after the fashion, or in the manner of a hook ; 
hook-’wrench, a spanner with a bent end adapted 
to grasp and turn a nut or coupling piece. 

1859 Sala Gas-light ^ D. x. 118 The parchment "hook- 
books of the gentlemen fishermen. 1897 Willis Flower, 
PI. I. 177 In the tropics many *hook-climbers grow to a 
great size and have stem- or leaf-structures modified into 
hooks. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xx. 133 The second kinde is 
also called. . in English Prunell . ."Hooke heale. 1727 Brad- 
ley Fam. Diet, s.v. Cut, Take some Brunei oJ Hook-heal. 


1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 56 That Land which is 
so often tilled, which they call "Hook-land. 1706 Piiillii’B 
(ed. Kersey), Hook-land, or Ope-land. 1658 Bowland 
Moufet's Tlieat. Ins. 946 We have some bold blagging 
"bookmen, .that asciibe it to their own invention. _ 1801 C. 
Keith Har'st Rig c\xi. note, *Hook-J>enny, which each 
.shearer is in use to ask and receive weekly over and above 
their pay. 1637-8 in AVillis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 94 
Aslipoles for leveis and "hookepinnes. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
F-cerc. 123 The Hook-Pin is. .to pin the Frame of a Floor, 
or Frame of a Roof together, whilst it is framing. 1793 
Smeaton Edystane L. § 268 To be united to each other by 
"Hook-Scarf-Joyits, so as to compose, in effect, one stone. 
1828 Craven Dial., *Hook-seams, hooks or paniers to carry 
turf, lead, etc. ; now nearly extinct, since the improvement 
of roads. 1819 G. Samouelle Entomol. Compend. 254 
"Hooktip moths. i86g E. Newman Brit. Moths 20^ The 
boundary line between the two colours is straight m the 
Hook-tips. Ibid. 206 The Scalloped Hook-tip. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury ni. 301/2 *Hooleiua7’d, any cross Ward 
that cometh out from it [the Key]. iS4x Aberdeen Keg. 
V. 17 (Jam.) Tar, pik, hemp, im, & "huik-wair. 1861 Miss 
Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 205 Carpenter’.s-Herb, Sickle-wort, 
and "Hookweed. 1597 A. M. tr. GuillcmeasPsFr. Chirurg. 
i6b/2 A Spatula, may be vsede in place of a privet .. 
and the same being "hoockwise, is called Agrimeles. 

Hook (liuk), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. traits. To make hook-like or hooked ; to bend, 
crook, incurve, rare. 

a 1250 Owl <5* Night. 377 5 if hundes urneh to him ward 
He..hokeJ> pajjesswijienaiewe. r^Z’^Cath.Angl. 191/2 To 
Huke, hamare. 1570 Levins Manip. 150/32 To Hooke, 
incuruare. 1598 Florid, Vneinare, to hooke, to crooke. 

2. intr. To bend or curve sharply; to have a 
hooked shape. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hush. iv. 202 It is so ferd of oiles, that 
therfro Hit hoketh, yf me sette it nygh thervnder. 1601 
Holland Pliny xix. v. Melons cannot abide oile. .let oile 
stand the like di.stance from them, shrink they wil from it, 
and hook upward. 1665 Sir T. Heruert Trav. (1677) 383 
Her bill hooks and bepds downwards. 1704, 1774 [see 
Hooking ppl. a, 2]. 

3. intr. To move with a sudden turn or twist. 
Now slang or dial. To make off. Also hook it. 

01400 Desir. Troy 4621 A\l the company enclinet, cairyn 
to ship..Hokit out of hauyn, all the hepe somyn, 1824 'W. 
Irving T. Trav. II. 243 He. .was always hooking about on 
mysterious voyages. 185* Mayhew Loud. Labour (1861) 
II. 137 (Farmer) He slipped from her and hooked it._ 1862 
H. Kingsley Ravenshoe III. xi. 184 When the experienced 
hunter sees him doing that, he, so to speak, ‘ hooks it ’. 1886 
Baring-Gould Crt. Royal I. iii. 37 Hook up the steps, if 
ou please. j886 — Gold. Feath. viii. 20 Anything does to 
urn. .human creatures as well, if they don’t hook out of 
the windows. 

4. trails. To lay hold of or grasp with a hook; 
to make fast, attach, or secure with a hook or 
hooks, or in the manner of a hook; to connect 
or fasten together with hooks, or hooks and eyes. 

i6it CoTGR., Haver,, .to hooke, or grapple with a hooke. 
tf 1626 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Bullen O. PI. II. 63 Now 
the word is ‘ Come, hooke me’. .the needle lance knights., 
put so many hookes and eyes to every hose and dubblet. 
1634 Heywood Maydenh. Well Lost i. Wks. 1874 IV. 112 
At last we came to hooke our ladders, and By them to 
skale. 1682 N. 0 . Boileau's Lutrin iv. 222 A third . . Had 
not due time to hook his dropping Breeches ! 1710 J. 
Clarke RohaulCs Nat. Phil, (1729) I. xxii. 135 Their 
Particles are so hooked together, that they may be bent any 
way, 1820 Scoresby vice. Arctic Reg. II. 287 When the 
harpoon . .slipped out . . it luckily hooked the lines belonging 
to another boat. 1895 The Season Mar. 84 Stuff put 
plain or pleated over lining hooked down the middle in 
front. Ibid. 95 Cape hooked over at the side. 

b. To hook on, in, up, to attach by means of a 
hook, e.g. a horse to a vehicle, etc. 

1825 J. N ICHOLSON Operat. Mechanic 428 There are many 
other ways by which the hooking up of the yarns may be 
effected. 183s Marryat yac. Faith/, xxxvii. Maintop, 
there, hook on your stays. 1844 Mrs. Houston Yacht Voy, 
Texas I, 5 After being hooked on to a steamer, we were 
tugged rapidly down the river. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 16 They saw a horse hooked up to the post of 
the Inn. 1883 Chicago Advame 23 Aug., 'The livery man 
hooked up for us as fine a team. 1897 Cavalry Tactics xvi. 
112 The breast-harness horses in the cavalry ranks should 
be hooked in. 

5. intr, (for rejl.) To attach oneself or be attached 
with or as with a hook ; to be coupled. Hook on 
(fig.); to join on ; to be consequent or continuous. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, n. i. 175 Go with her, with her ; 
hooke-on, hooke-on. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Foie 181 
Two small steel rods . , hook into the ends of this board. 
*777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. i. ii. If it had been tighter, 
’twould neither have hooked nor buttoned. 1847 Thackeray 
Brighton in 1847 i, He hooked on to my arm as if he had 
been the Old Man of the Sea,^ 1885 T. A, Guthrie Tinted 
Ve?tus y'm. 93 Haven’t you missed out a lot, sir? . .because 
It don’t seem to me to hook on quite, 

6 . trans. To snatch with a hook ; to seize by 
stealth ; to steal, pilfer. Cf. HookerI i. 

1615 Tomkis A Ibumazar 111. iii. in Hazl. DodsleylAl. 359 
Picking of locks, or hooking clothes at windows. 

Feltham Resolves i. x. 14 Like Thieues, that hooking for 
clothes in the dark, they draw the Owner which takes . . 
them. X631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 47 To hooke or draw 
any thing from thence, is a sinne. 1785 Burns yolly 
Beggars Recitat. iv, Monte a pursie she had hooked. 1857 
N. Y, (Bartlett), A maid hooked one of her mistress’s 

dresses the other day. 1884 Mark Twain Httckleb. Finn 
XXX. 312 (Farmer) To hook the money and hide it. 

7. To catch (a fish) with a hook : applied both to 
the external use of a large hook, and to that of 
the baited hook which is swallowed. 


[1700 Wallis in Collect. (O. H. S.) 1 . 326 This bait . . i.s to 
hook-in somewhat else.] 1771 Mr.s. Grifiitii tr. I'iaud's 
Shipwreck 178 A few small llounder.s, which are honked up 
out of the water, with a soit of liaipoon. 1772-84 Cook 
Voy. (1790) V. 1831 This day we booked plenty of fine cod. 
1885 W. C. Smiim K ildrostan 1. i. 227 It is not eveiy fish 
you hook that comes to the creel. 

b. fig. To catch, secure, e.g. as a husband, etc. 
«i8oo T. Bellamy Beggar Boy (1801) II. 97 He was 

anticipating .. the young .speniltbrifts whom he hoped to 
hook at the gaming-table. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairiv, 
The first woman who fi.shes for liiin, hooks him. _ 1893 F. J. 
Furnivali. Child-Marriages Pref. 49 A man trying to book 
a well-off widow. 

8 . transf. cswAfig. a. To catch hold of and thaw as 
with a hook; to drag. b. To attach as with a hook. 

*577 Stanyhuust Descr. Irel.i. (R.), Neighbourhood hied 
acquaintance, acquaintance waffed in the Irish toong, the 
Irish hooked with it attire. x6ii .Shaks. Wint. 'J'. ii. iii. 7 
The harlot-King I.s quite beyond mine Arme . . but slice, I 
can hooke to me. a x66i Fuller Worihics (1840) I. 560 A 
Dictionary, or Vocaliulary, hooking all words . . within the 
compass thereof, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (R,), There 
is nothing which each of these powers will not hook within 
the verge of its cognizance and jurksdiction. 1764 Wesli.y 
Wks. (1872) III. J99 He hooked me, unawarcSj into a little 
dispute. 1842 Tennyson Day-dream, Moral ii, If I Should 
hook it to some useful end. 

c. In Golf, To drive (the ball) widely to the left 
hand. In Cricket, To play (the ball) round from 
the ‘ofif’ to the ‘on’ side without hitting it at the 
pitch. =Diiaw V. 14 . 

1857 Chambers' Inform. II. 695 (Golf) 'When st.Tiuling too 
far, the ball is apt to he ‘ dr.Twn ’ or ‘ hooked ’ — that is to 
say, struck with the point or ‘ toe ' of the club, in which 
case the ball flies in to the left. 1897 A. Lang in Longman's 
Mag. Oct. 503, I remember Mr. Fry returning a simple ball 
as a yet simpler catch to bowler in his fir.st over, all because 
he tried to hook It. xSgS C. B. Fry in Windsor Mag. J tine 
26/1 His cutting and hooking are second only to Ranji’s. 

9. Hook in : to draw in with or as with a hook ; 
fg. to get hold of as best one may ; to secure by 
hook or by crook ; to bring or drag (a person) in 
unwillingly or against his judgement. 

xsgx Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (Arb.) 56 An other ., 
aduiseth to hooke in the kynge of Castell. 1617 Mory.son 
Itin. I. 62 Mils .. having an iron wheele, which doeth not 
onely drive the saw, but hooketh in, and turneth the boords 
to the saw. 1658 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 14. iii. xiii. 
(1669) 107/2 Servants standing at the door to hook in 
customers. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 114 Hook- 
ing in a larger revenue to their own Excliequcr, 1772 
Burke Corr. (1844) I. 396 If they can hook in any job or 
patronage they will. 1836 J. Halley in Arnot Lye (1842) 
77, 1 have been hooked in (or an essay, 

10. To link by a hook or bent part. 

1823 J. Badcock Amnsem. 116 Holding the other 
extremity in your hand, or hooked over the arm. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. tv. 249 At last I hook’d my ankle in a 
vine. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at Ox/, xv, He hooked 
his arm into Tom’s and led the way into the town. 

11 . "To catch on the horns, attack 'with the horns, 
as a co'w. Also ahsol. U.S. 

1837-40 Halicurton Clockm. (1862) 225 As a hookin’ cow 
does [carry] a board over her eyes to keep her from makin’ 
right at you. 1865 'Whittier Snowbound 86 The oxen 
lashed their tails and hooked. 

12. To furnish ■with a hook (see Hook sb. 10 a). 

1867 Pitman Man. Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 The downward r 

and J do not require to be hooked for rr, sr. 

II Hookah, (hu'ka). Also hooker, houka, hooka, 
h'uk(k)ah, hooqqa. [a. Arab. (Pers., Urdu) 5 ,^ 
Imqqah casket, vase, cup, ‘ the bottle through 
which the fumes pass in smoking tobacco’, ex- 
tended in Urdu to the whole apparatus,] A pipe 
for smoking, of Eastern origin, having a long 
flexible tube, the smoke being drawn through water 
contained in a vase, to which the tube and the 
bowl are attached ; the narghile of India. 

X763 Scrafton Indostan iii. (1770) 86 A fellow entered .. 
and carried off the gold top of the hookah he was smoaking. 
1803 Ann. Rev. I. 209/2 It is a ceremony of friendship for 
the master of tha house to offer the visitor his hookah. 1804 
W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 67 Smoking their 
hookers. i8zo T, S. Hughes Trav, Sicily I. vi. 185 (Stanf.) 
He was seated, .smoking his houka. 1893 Earl Dunmoke 
Pamirs I. 338 The hukkah is brought in. 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1763 Scrafton Indostan (1770) 31 His Hookah, or pipe- 
bearer. 1872 E. Braddon Li/e India i. 4 (Stanf.) A luxurious 
idler, whose life is spent in hookah-smoking. 

Hoolc and eye, hook-and-eye, sb. [Hook 
sb. 5 .] A metallic fastening, esp. for a dress, con- 
sisting of a hook, usually of flattened wire, and an 
eye or wire loop on which the hook catches, one 
of the two being fixed to each of the parts to be 
held together. 

c 1626 [see Hook v. 4I. a X697 Audrey Lives (1898) I. 205 
Then their breeches were fastened to the doubletts with 
points — then came in hookes and eies, 18x2-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. S{ Art 1 . 330 The ends are united by a small 
steel hook and eye._ 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xvii, Now 
and then tying a string, or fastening a hook-and-eye. i86z 
Reade Hard Cask 9 My ladies did not . . care a hook and 
eye about it. 

/g. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1^7) I. 20 All the hooks- 
and-eyes of the memory, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, 
Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 394 The whole creation is made 
of hooks and eyes. 

attrib. 1850 Beck's Florist Apr, 95 The lid attached by 
hook-and-eye hinges. 
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Hence Kook-and-eye v. trans., to fasten with 
or as with a hook and eye ; Jig. to connect, link. 

1827 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 82 That any combination of 
chances .should hook-and-eye me with any near connection 
of absolute wisdom ! a 18^3 — Comm.-J>l. Bk. Ser. ii. (1849! 
230 A multitude of stories hooked and eyed together 
clumsily. 1835 J. Leech Piet. Life ^ Char, ii (Heading) 
Hooking and Eyeing. 

Hook-bill. [See Bill ji.i and 2.] 

1. A bill with a hook ; a billhook. 

1613 T. Campion Entertaium. Ld. Knowles Wks. (Bullen) 
178 One of them in his hand bearing a hook-bill. 

2. ‘ The curved beak of a bird ’ (Ogilvie). Cf. 
Hook-nose. 

3. ‘ A spent male salmon whose jaws have become 
hooked’ (Cent. Diet.). 

So Hoo'k-billed a., having a curved bill. 

169s Land. Gaz. No. 3080/4 Hookbil’d Ducks. 

Hooke, obs. form of Oak. 

Hooked (hukt, hu’kcd), a. [f. Hook sh. or v.'\ 

1. Bent like a hook ; hook-shaped ; hamate, 
ciooo in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 434 OS Sat hit cymj> 

to San hokedan_ garan. <11250 Owl Night. 1675 For 
fjeo jjc haveh bile ihoked, And clivres scharpe and wel 
i-croked. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) ii. xlv. (1859) 51 
Somme hadden longe hoked clawes. 1552 Huloet, Hooked 
nose. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {sLtj) 149 He holds a 
Sword not so hooked as the Damasco. 1766 Pennant Zool. 
(1812) I. 218 The bill is strong, short, and very much hooked. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 291 note, The nose being 
larger and more hooked. 

2. Having or furnished with a hook or hooks. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. Prol. 50 Eremytes on an hep wij> 

hokide staues. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. xiv. (1354) 28 a, 
One sleeth the dere with an hoked arowe. c 1586 C’tess 
Pembroke Ps. lxviii. vi, Twice ten thousand . . Of hooked 
chariotts, clad in warrs array. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Tkevenoi's 
Trav. u. 63 One of them with a hooked stick, took hold of 
my Horses bridle and stopt him. 1867 Pitman Man. 
Phonogr. (ed. 12) 30 A series of curved hooked letters. 

3. [f. Hook ».] See the verb. 

1611 CoTGR., Accrochi, hooked ; clasped, grapled. a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hooki, over-reached. 1821 Byron 
Vis. yudgnt. XV, To bring to land a late-hook’d fish. 

Hence Hoo'kedness (hu-kednes), 

1530 Palsgr. 231/2 Hokednesse, crochusete. 1623 Cock- 
ERAM, Aduncitie, hookednesse. 

Hooker^ (hirkai). [f. Hook®. -h-eb 1.] One 
who or that which hooks. 

1. A thief who snatched away articles with a 
hook; a pilferer, thief; {mod. slang) a watch-stealer. 

1567 Harman Caveat (1869) 33 These hokers, or Angglers, 
be peryllous and most wicked knaues . 1392 Greene A rt 
Conny-catch. ir. 24 The Courber, which the common people 
call the Hooker ..with a Curb., or hook, doth pul out of 
a window any loose linnen cloth, apparell, or els any other 
houshold stufFe. 2672 Worthington in Mede's Wks. Life 
42 The Hooker, .once began to draw away his Bed-cloaths 
whiles he lay awake, 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood iii. v, 
No strange Abram, Rufller crack— Hooker of another pack. 
1888 Tit Bits 17 Nov. 82/2 (Farmer) The hooker, having. . 
got a hold of the desired prize, detaches it from the chain by 
breaking the ring and passes it to number two. 

2. One who fastens his clothes with hooks : see 
quot. 

1880 Lihr. Univ. Knowl. IX. 700 The Amish Mennonites 
. .are sometimes called Hookers, because they substitute 
hooks for buttons on their clothes. 

3. Hooker-on {Coal-mining ) : A ‘hanger on’ or 
hitcher. 

1883 Times g Nov., These men found the fire-beater acting 
as hooker-on for the uninjured men, who were brought up 
with great rapidity. 

Hooker^ (hu’kai). Also liowker, hawker. 
[App. orig. a. Du. hoeker, in Hexham ‘ hoeeker- 
schip a dogger-boat’, in Kilian hoeek-boot ‘ a fish- 
ing-boat, so called from hoeek hook ’.] 

1. A two-masted Dutch coasting or fishing vessel. 

1642 S. Smith Royal Fishings 4 A Hooker or Wellboat. 

1781 Westm. Mag. IX. 353 There were also two large 
Hookers, which I could not conveniently bring away. 1794 
Rigging ^ Seamanship I. zyj PIcnuker, a vessel of burthen 
with two masts (main and mizen) used by the Dutch and 
Northern nations. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Howher, 
a two-masted Dutch vessel. 

2. A one-masted fishing smack on the Irish coast 
and south-west of England, similar to a hoy in 
build. Also atlrib. 

1801 Naval Chroii. VI. 432 He was in a Cork hawker, 
which shipped a sea. 1807 Sir R. Hoare 'Toitr Irel. 84 
The whole morning was spent on board Mr. Newenham’s 
hooker. 1813 Q. Rev. July 289 The cost of one of these 
hookers is from ^130 to 150 ; . . the mode of fishing is by 
the hook and line. 1884 West, Mom, News 28 July lA 
Hookers belonging to the Port of Plymouth. 1894 Daily 
News IS June 5/6 The number of hooker boats in Achill is 
very limited. 

3. Applied depreciatively or fondly to a ship. 

2823 J. F. Cooper Pioneer xxiii, Where away did ’ee ever 

fall in with such a hooker? 1823 Blackiv. Mag. XVIII. 
S0/2 You’ve the easiest birth in the hooker. 1863 Daily 
Tel. 6 Dec. 4^ The voyage— fair or foul— has been made ; 
..people shake hands with one another, giving the ‘old 
hooker ’ a hearty cheer before they leave her. 1867 Smyth 
Sailods W^ord-bk., Hooker, or Howker. . . Also, Jack’s name 
for Ills vessel, the favourite ‘old hooker’. 1883 Century 
Mag. Oct. 945/1 The old hooker actually made two and a 
half knots, and answered her helm tolerably well. 

Hence Hoo'kerman. 

1894 Daily News 13 June 5/6 The hookerman should 
have lowered her sail before jibing. 


t Hooker^. Ohs. (See qiiots.) 

1594 Plat Jewell-ho. 11. 30 Great stone pottes . . such as 
the Golde finers call their Hookers. 1602 — Delightes for 
Ladies Receipt iii, An earthen potte hauing a narrow 
mouth, and being well leaded within (the Refiners of gold 
and siluer, call these pottes hookers). 

Hooker, var. of Hookah. 

Hoo’king, iA [f. Hook ». -f-ing k] The 
action of the vb. Hook; catching, fastening, or 
attachment by means of a hook or hooks, 
c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode iv. viii. (1869) 179 Sathan . . 
dooth al his entente to haue alle })ilke hat ben in )je see by 
his fysshinge and hi his hookinge. 1638 R. White tr. Digby's 
Powd. Symp. (1660) 72 The continuity of bodies results 
from some small hookings or claspings. C1830 Rudivi. 
Navig. (Weale) 124 Hooking, the act of working the edge 
of one plank, &c. into that of another, in such a manner 
that they cannot be drawn asunder endways. 

Hoo'kiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING^.] That 
hooks. 

1. That snatches, catches, or grasps as with a hook. 

1398 Sylvester^ Du Bartas ii. i. lii. Furies 708 Avarise, 

all-armed in hooking Tenters And clad in Bird-lipe. 1621 
Molle Camerar. Liv. Libr. iv. iii. 229 To saue it from the 
hooking hands of the Spaniards. 1837-40 [see Hook v. ii]. 

2. That bends or curves into a hook ; hooked. 

1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4011/4 His Nose somewhat hooking. 

177.J Goldsm. Nat. Hist, V. log Beak straight in the 
beginning, but hooking at the point. 

HooMsk (hu’kij), a. [f. Hook sb, ^ -ish.] 
Somewhat hook-like or hooked. 

1397 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr. CMmrg. 13 b/2 He is 
also hoockishe and recurvated. ijizLond. Gaz, No. 5053/3 
Full Eyes, bookish Nose. 

Hookless (hirkles), a. [f. as prec. -f -less.] 
Without a hook. 

1776 R. Graves Enphrosyne ii. 173 Thus round the hook- 
less bait the_ Pike will play. 1834 Erased s Mag. L, 397 
Your line springs into the air, hookless, and of course fishless. 
Hooklet (hu-klet). [f. as prec. + -LET.] A 
small or minute hook ; esp. in JVai, Hist. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 127/1 Hard transparent 
horny booklets around the oral proboscis. 1872 Nicholson 
Palieont. 314 The spines, or booklets, or denticles of Naked 
Molluscs and Annelides. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1007 
The suckers and booklets serve to attach the parasite to 
the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal of the host. 
Hook-ZlOSe. A nose of a hooked shape with 
a downward curve ; an aquiline nose. 

1687 Land. Gaz. No. 2307/4 A tall black Man, with a Hook 
Nose. 1826 Scott yml, at Oct, Figures, with black eyes 
and hook-noses. 

Hook-nosed, tr. Having a hook-nose. 

1519 Horman Viilg. 31 They that be hookenosed . , theyr 
spectacles shall nat lightly fal fro them. 1597 Shaics. 
2 Hen, IV, IV. iii. 45, I may iustly say with the hooke- 
nos’d fellow of Rome, I came, saw, and ouer-came. 1682 
Land, Gaz. No. 1708/4 A..raw-bon’d Man.. squint Eyed, 
hook Nos’d. [1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 34 Thin- 
cheeked, hooked-nos’d, e’en as might be An ancient erne.] 
Hookster, obs. form of Htjoksteb. 

Hooky (hu'ki), a, [f. Hook sb. + -t.] Having 
a hook or hooks ; hook-shaped ; hooked, 

1332 Huloet, Hooky, or full of hookes, hamosns. 1611 
CoTGR., Racrocher, ..to make of a hookie forme. 1678 
CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 687 Strato derided Democritus 
his Rough and Smooth, Crooked and Hooky Atoms, as 
meer Dreams and Dotages. 1833-9 Singleton Virgilll. 
17 1 Holding a hooky hill below his bust. 

Hoo'ky-croo’ky, a, and sb. [Cf. Hook sb. 14.] 

a. adj. Not straightforward, perverse, dishonest. 

b. sb. An underhand act or practice. 

1830 Galt Lawrie T. v. iv. 203 He was coming round me 
with one of his hooky-crookies. 1833 Fraser's Mag. VIII. 
201 [They] manage to keep themselves, .by hookey-crookey 
gambling ways, as brother Jonathan would say. 

Hool, -e, obs. forms of Hole, Hull, Whole. 
Hoold, obs. form of Hold. 

!l Hoolee, holi(h«dz,hd’n’lz). E, Indies. Also 
7 houly, 7-9 hooly, 8-9 kuli, 9 liooley, liohlee. 
[Hindi holii\ The great festival or carnival of the 
Hindoos, held at the approach of the vernal 
equinox, in honour of Krishna and the Gopis or 
milkmaids. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. iii. 67 That once in 
his life he might be present at the Feast of Houly. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 180 In their Hooly, which is at 
their other Seed-time. 1789 Pearce in Anat. Res. II. 333 
During the Hdll, when mirth and festivity^ reign among 
Hindus of eveiy class. Ibid. 334 The late Shujaul Daulah . . 
was very fond of making HiHi-LoeM. 1800 Asiat. A nn. Reg. , 
Misc, Tr. 280/1 The hooly, or saturnalia of India, when 
liberty ofspeech and action towards superiors are allowed to 
as great an extent as among the ancient Romans. 1809 
T. D, Broughton Lett. (1813) 87 (Y.) We paid the Muha 
Raj the customary visit at the Hohlee. 1825 'RnziLXLNarr. 
Journ. (1828) II. 524 During all the time of Floolee, drunken- 
ness is common among the Hindoos. 

Hooli, hoolly, obs. forms of Wholly. 

II Hoolock (h77'l^k). Also hnlluk, hooluefc, 
-aok, liuluq. [a. fmlhik, the native name.] The 
Black Gibbon, Hylobates Hoolock, native of Assam. 

c 1809 Buchanan Rungpoorxa E, Ind. III. 363 (Y.) The 
Hulluks live in considerable herds. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
407/2 Three individuals of the species called the Ploolock. 
1868 in T. Lewin Fly on Wheel (1883) 374 (Y.) A huluq 
monkey, a shy little beast. 

Hooly, kuly (h 77 ’li, Sc, hUdi), adv, and a. Sc. 
and north. Also 4 holy, 6 hulie, hully, 7 hewly. 


[ME. hd^, app. of Norse origin: cf, ON. hSJligr 
moderate, hdjliga with moderation, fitly, justly, f. 
Iwf measure, moderation, Hove sbj ; also, ON. 

adj. easy, gentle, hogliga^Ai . gently, calmly, 
meekly, fitly, f. hdg- in comb, easy, gentle, soft.] 

A. , adv. (jently, softly, cautiously; tardily. Often 
in phr. hooly and fairly. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 24 My god cum not holy 
[Vulg. ne tardaveris). Ibid., God come ouer huly til cure 
bihofe. 1313 Douglas HIneis vi, v. 127 Huly and fair on 
to the cost I swam. _ 1398 Ferguson Scott. Prov. (1783) 13 
(Jam.) Hooly and fairly men ride far journies. 1728 Ramsay 
To R, Varae 114 Yet love is kittle and unruly, And shou’d 
move tentily and hooly. 1827 Scott Irnl, 10 June, Cash 
difficulties, etc. all provided for . . so that we go on hooly 
and fairly. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. VI. i. (1849) 253 ‘ Hooly, 
hooly, Mr. Bradshaw ’, cried I, 

B, adj. Gentle, cautious ; slow, tardy. 

1313 Douglas HLneis ix. xiii. 45 Turnus . . Steppys ahak 
wyth huly pays full styll. 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie (j- 
Slae 1283 Fulls hast cums huly speid. a 1810 Tannahill 
Poet. Wks. (1846) 33 In judging, let us be right hooly. 

Hence HooTiness, Itu'liness, tardiness, delay. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxix. 24 pat hulynes pat he will 
not bifell. iZzoEdin. Mag. May 422/2 The trauchl’t stag 
i' the wan waves lap, But huliness or hune. 

Hooly, obs. f. Wholly. HooHi(e, obs. ff. 
Home. Hooin(m3ock(e, obs. ff. Hummock. 
Hoond(e, obs. ff. Hand. Hoon(e, obs. ff. Hone. 
Hoong, obs. f. hting, pa. t. of Hang v. 

Hoop (hz7p), jAI Forms : 2 hdp, 2-5 hop, 4-6 
hope, 5 north, hupe, 5-7 hoope, 6 - hoop, (6 
howp(e, ho'wpp,-whop(e, whoop e, 6-7 houpe). 
[Late OE, hSp = OFris. hbp, MDu. hoop, hottp, hoep, 
Du. hoepi—O'Te.Vii. type *hSpo-z', but not known 
outside the Low German-Frisian group.] 

1. A circular band or ring of metal, wood, or other 
stiff material; esp. a circle of wood or flattened 
metal for binding together the staves of casks, 
tubs, etc. 

a 1175 Hist. Holy Rood (E. E. T. S.) 22 Da het he wur- 
cean senne seolfrene hop of prittisa: pundon . . swa fela 
seolfrense hopae. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. 
clxxiv. (149s) 716 Bendes and knyttynges made to bynde 
vp vynes and hopes for tonnes. 1417 Durham MS. 
Ahnoner's Roll, Inj pari molarum cum hopys et rynd- 
spindellis, c 1440 Promf. Parv, 245/2 Hoope, vesselle 
byndynge (jY. hope). 1483 Ripen Ch. Acts (Surtees) 

E 3, ij hupes pro rota plaustri. 1322 Chnrchw. Acc, Si. 

des, Reading 17 Paid for a whope of Iron to the shafts of 
the cnurche gate iijd. 1335 Eden Decades 28 The hoopes 
of his barrels cracked and brake, 1592 Warner A lb. Eng, 
VIII. xlii. (1612) 202 A Stoole halfe backed with a houpe. 
1617 Moryson Ai’?;. in. 174 This cap. .is hollow. .being 
borne up by little hoopes, and so codes the head. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 51 f 12 A vessel of gooseberry wine 
bad burst the hoops. 1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 971 
Model of a hoop for a mast, for the boom to woik in, instead 
of a ‘goose-neck’. 1873 lire's Diet. Arts III. 244 The 
pieces of buhr-stones . .are bound with iron hoops into large 
millstones. 1883 Act 48 i 5 - 49 Viet. c. 70 § 9 Bairels made. . 
with such hoops as may be approved by the Fishery Board. 
Jig. i6o2 Shaics. Ham. i. iii. 63 The friends thou hast, 
and their adoption tride, Grapple them__to thy Soule, with 
hoopes of Steele. 1606 — Ant. S; Cl.w. ii. 117 What Hoope 
should hold vs staunch from edge to edge A th’ world. 

b. In tavern signs : see Cock-a-hoop, note. 

1403 Add. Charter 3313 Br, Mus., [A messuage called] 
the belle on the hoop. 1463 Btiry Witts (Camden) 31 The 
hert of the hop [sign of inn at Bury]. _ 1631 Deed (in f. 
Coleman's Bk. Catal. 1889), Two Inns in Shoreditch, one 
called the Cock and Hoope, the other tlie Holy Lambe. 

2. Applied to rings, bands, or loops, having 
similar uses (see quots.) ; also to other contrivances 
for binding or confining, as ‘ the enclosing case of 
a run of stones ’ in a mill (Knight Diet. Mech.). 

1867 Smyth Sailor’s Word-bk,, Hoops, the strong iron 
bindings of the anchor-stock to the shank, though square, 
are called hoops. 1875 Knight Did. Mech., Hoop , . . 
one of the rings to which the weather-leach of a fore-and-aft 
sail is bent, and by which it slides on the mast or stay 
as the sail is hoisted or lowered. 

3. A circle of wood or iron (orig. a barrel-hoop), 
which is trundled along as a plaything by children. 

1792 Mary Wollstonech. Rights Wont. iv. 150 When they 
ought to have been spinning a top, or twirling a hoop. i8o* 
Strutt Sports .§• Past. iv. iv. § 4 Trundling the hoop is a 
pastime of uncertain origin, but much in practice at present. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xviii. The rosy children . . run past 
with hoops. 

t4. One of the bands at equal intervals on a 
quart pot ; hence, the quantity of liquor contained 
between two of these. Obs. 

1592 Nashe P. (ed. 2) 23 b, I heleeue hoopes In 

quart pots were inuented to that ende, that euery man 
should take his hoope, and no more. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. 
VI, IV. ii. 72 The three hoop’d pot shall haue ten hoopes, 
and 1 wil make it Fellony to drink small Beere. 1609 
Dekker GvU's Horne-bk, 28 (N.) The Englishman's healths, 
his hoops, cans, half-cans [etc.], 

5. Ameasure of corn, etc. of varying capacity. Now 
local. 

1520 Whitinton Vnlg. (1527) 12 h, A mette or an hoope of 
oote male. 1548 Ludlow Cnurchw. Acc. (Camden) 33 A 
busshelle and a whop of lyme. 1606 Holland Sueton. 
Annot, 4 Denosmodios, in round reckoning may goe for ten 
peckes or hoopes with vs. 2634 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. 
(1887) IV. 129 The Jury Amerce John Maulton for a halfe 
hoope and a Peck vnd' measure. 1674 Ray N, C. Words 
26 A Hoop, a Measure containing a Peck or Quarter of 
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a Strike. Yorksh. 1810 W. Davies Agnc, N, Wales xvii. 
p 2. 466 In MontgomerysWre, a cylindrical vessel, contain- 
ing 20 quarts, is called a hoop ; two of such hoops make a 
Stiike or measure. 1845 Pcrnin Eccl. Archii. Irel. 222 
A hoop [i.e. a quarter of a peck] was sold for no less than 
five groates. 

b. A short metal cylinder used as a shape for 
a cake. 

1741 Cornel. Fam. Piece 1. ii. 193 Butter your Hoop, and 
let it stand 3 Hours in a moderate Oven. 

6. A circle of flexible elastic material, as whale- 
bone or steel, used to expand the skirt of a woman’s 
dress ; hence, the structure consisting of such hoops 
connected by some material, worn under a petticoat 
or skirt ; a hoop-petticoat or -skii t. 

Such a structure has appeared, with modifications, in the 
farthingale of the i6th-i7th c., the extravagant hoop-skirt 
of the i8th, and the crinoline of the 19th. 

1348 Hai.1. Chron., Hen. VIII 67 b, Eight ladies in 
Uacke velvet bordred about with gold, with hoopes from 
the wast downeward, and sieves ruffed. 1530 Crowley 
Epigr. 1318 Wyth whoopes at the -skyrte. 1617 Mokysoh 
Itin. III. 168 Women weare long fardingales..hke hoopes, 
which our Women used of olde. 1717 Prior Alma 11. 277 
The swelling hoop sustains The rich brocade. 1738-9 Mrs. 
Delany in IHfe <5- Corr. {1861) II. 25 The fashionable hoops 
are made of the richest damask, trimmed with gold and 
silver, fourteen guineas a hoop. 1754 Connoisseur lAo. 36 
P 3 The hoop. . . At present it is nearly of an oval form, and 
scarce measures from end to end above twice the length 
of the wearer, 1800 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda. (1832) I. v. 
pSEverybody wears hoops, but. .'tis a melancholy considera- 
tion — how very few can manage them. i8iz Byron Wnliz 
xiii, Hoops are no more, and petticoats not much. 1842 
Tennyson Talking Oak xvi, In teacup-times of hood and 
hoop, Or while the patch was worn. 1878 Mrs. Olipiiant 
Dress iv. 54 The hoop proper was not so abrupt as the far- 
thingale, and the crinoline was greatly softened from the 
hoop. 

7 . A finger-ring. 

1507 IVtll of Oppy (Somerset Ho.l, My hoope of gold 
made like a crown of thorn. 1320 Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 
117 My howpe of golde that I were on my finger. 1530 
Palsgh. 233/1 Houpe a gieate ryng, signet. 1596 Shaics. 
Merck. V. v. i. 147 A hoope of Gold, a paltry Ring. 1668 
Davenant Man’s the Master 11. i. Wks. 1874 V. 41, I know 
but one_ hoop in the world can bind us close together. . . 
A wedding-ring. 

_8. Any hoop-like or circular slntcture, conforma- 
tion, or figure ; a circle, ring, arc. 

1330 Palsgr, 233/1 Houpe of a beestes fote, came. 1370 
B. Googe Pop. Kingd. ii. 25 b, Scarce an ynche hrode 
Mope of heare, about their pate appeares. 1684 T. Burnet 
Th. Earth i. ifig Satuin is remarkable for his hoop or ring, 
which seems to stand off fiom his body. 1719 D'U reey Pills 
(1872) III. 313 His Knights around his Table in a Circle 
sate, d'ye see, And altogether made up one large Hoop of 
Chivalry. 1893 McCarthy Red Diamonds II. 41 Specimens 
of almost every herb under the hoop of heaven. 

b. Bot. Applied to the overlapping edge of one 
of the valves of the frustule of the Dialomaceas] 
called also the ‘ girdle’. 

1884 Challenger Reports^ Botany II. 3 These walls . . are 
formed by two distinct plates or valves, each possessing its 
own hoop . . This hoop, connecting zone or belt, may be 
single, double, or of complex structure. 

9 . A hoop- or ring-net. 

_ 1882 Standard 26 Sept. 2/2 They [whelks] are also caught 
in nets called ‘ hoops ' or ‘ 1 ings ’. 

10 . One of the iron arches used in croquet. 

1872 R. C. A. Prior Croquet ft Hoop is now an estahli.shed 
term, but is a wrong name for the atches set up on a croquet 
lawn. 1874 J ' Heath Croquet Player 17 The setting or 
arrangement of the hoops. 

"t 11 . The semicircular part of the spur which 
clasps the boot. Obs. 

_ i62o_Shelton Quix, (1746) HI. xiv. 93 Jagging his Spurs 
into his Horse to the very Hoops, 
f 12 , pi. A canopy stretched upon hoops. Qbs. 
c 1320 Mem, Ripon (Surtees) III. 206 Item pro tiowpps 
pro saw ament ad summum altare, lirf. 

13 . attrib. and Comb. a. General, as hoop-bender 
-dancer, -girdle, -maker, -mill, -roller, -stuff ; hoop- 
crimping, -dressing, -fellied, -horned, -ribbed, -riv- 
ing, -spitted, -splaying, etc., adjs. Also Hoop-petti- 
OOAT, -8TI0K. 


^ 1838 Grecner gg In the *hoop-and-stave wrough 

iron gun. 1812 Examiner 7 Dec. 777/1 W. Rumsey, . 
♦hoop bender. 1873 Knight Diet. Meek., *HooP-crimpm 
Machine, one for giving the bend to hoop-stuff to render th' 
hoops tactahle in fitting to banels and casks. 1800 Sportin 
Mag. XV. q 8 His most Christian Majesty was attended b 
^veral devils, *hoop-dancers and banner-bearers. 1799 Ibic 
/ n 1 Hoop-fellied wheels. 1607 Dekkeh Knt.’s Conint 
(1842) 74 A streame , . claspts it round about like a *hoop 
grdle of christall. 1626 Canterb, Marriage Licences (MS. 
Robert Claiingbole of Barham, ♦lioopemaker. 1832 i 
Cobbett Rur. Rules (1885) H- 366 Beautiful cattle, .♦hooi 
ribbed, square hipped. 1825 J. N icholson Operat. Mecham 
339 Ine hoop^ollers are represented in fig. 351 : the ba 
rollers in fig. 352. 1884 B'ham Daily Post 28 July 3, 

Wanted, a thoroughly experienced . . Hoop Roller. 183 
Knight Meek. ,*H oop Splaying and Bending Mackin, 

a rnachine for spreading hoop-iron on one side so as t 
enable it to set snugly on the bilge. 

b. Special combs. : hoop-ash, (a) a species c 
ash, Fraxinus sambucifolia, the flexible stems c 
which are used for making hoops ; {b) tile Americai 
Hackberry, Celtis occidentalis (Craig 1847) » hoop 
bee, a burrowing bee of the genus Ettcera ; f hoop 
caul, the chorion or outermost membrane envelop 
ingthe fostiis before birth; f hoop-coat, = Hoop 


PETTICOAT ; hoop-cramp, * a ring-clulch for hold- 
ing the ends of a hoop which are lapped over each 
other ’ (Knight Diet. Miec/i.) ; hoop-driver, a tool 
or machine by which the hoops of a cask are 
driven on; hoop-iron, (a) flat thin bar-iron of 
which hoops are made ; (b) the iron rod with which 
a child’s hoop is trundled ; hoop-lock, a mode of 
connecting the ends of a wooden hoop by inter- 
locking notches ; also one of the notches them- 
selves ; + hoop-man, an acrobat who performs 
with hoops ; hoop-net, a fishing-net, butterfly-net, 
etc. held open by a hoo]! or ring at its mouth; 
hoop-pine, the Moreton Bay Pine [^Araucaria 
Cunninghamit) of eastern Australia (Morris) ; 
hoop-pole, a smooth straight sapling of green 
wood for making hoops ; hoop-ring, a ring con- 
sisting of a plain band ; also, a finger-ring encircled 
with stones in a cut-down setting; hoop-shave, 
a kind of spoke-shave for dressing hoop-stuff ; 
hoop-shaver, (a) one who dresses wood for hoops ; 
Ip) a name given to a species of wood-boring bees ; 
hoop-shell, a shell of the genus Trochtts, a top- 
shell ; hoop-skirt = Hoop-tetticoat ; +hoop- 


sreeve, a wiae luii. sleeve, as tnougn expandecl ny 
hoops; hoop-snake, a snake fabled to take its 
tail in its month and roll along like a hoop, spec. 
the harmless Abastor etythrogrammns of U.S. ; 
hoop-tree, a semi-tropical low tree, Melia semper- 
virens (Miller 1 884) ; hoop-wheel, the detent- 
wheel of a clock ; hoop-withe, -withy, a plant 
of the genus Rivina (Craig 1847) ; also Cohibrina 
asiaiica (Miller 1S84) ; hoop-wood, a tree yielding 
wood suitable for making hoops; in Jamaica 
Calliandra latifolia ; in U.S. the Hoop-ash. 

1864 Chambers' Encycl. VI. 727 Another American specie.s, 
Celtis crassifolia, often called Hackberry or Hagberry, and 
♦Hoop Ash. 1343 Raynold By rth Manley nde {ifap 34 h, 
Chorion or the ♦hoope cal. 1820 Scoresbv Acc. Arctic 
Reg. II. sii _A quantity of *hoop-iron and rivets. 1838 
SiMMQNDs Diet. Trade, Hoop-iron, .. a child’s toy for 
trundling a hoop, a 1668 Daveuaht Play-House 1. Dram. 
Wits. 1873 IV. 24 Rich jugglers, .♦hoop-men. And so many 
tom-tumblers. 1481-90 Hotuard Honseh. Bles, (Roxb.) 192 
[The] netter. .had sent home . . ij. ♦hopenettes, prise viij. d, 
1880 Huxley Crayfish i. ii Hoop-nets baited with fiog.s are 
let down into the water. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 247 Used for hop-poles, ♦hoop-poles, hurdles, faggots, 
and charcoal. _ 1343 Raynold Byrth Manley nde 39 It 
IS compassed with this wiapper, as with a broode *hoope- 
ryng. 1629 Massinger PicUere ii. ii. Good madam, what 
shall he do with a hoopring. And a spark of diamond 
in It? 1798 Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. (1833) I. xv. 99 
She saw herself with . .a biilliant exhibition of hoop lings on 
her finger. 1883 Si. fames's Gas. 2 Jan. 6/s The long- 
bladed *hoop-sliave, with the double handle. 1688 Dond. 
Gaz. No. 2318/4 A Man of about 30 years old . . by Trade a 
_ Hoopshaver, or Lathrender. 1771 G. White Obs, Insects 
ui Selborne (1873) 34S It strips off the pubes, shaving it bare 
with the dexterity of a hoop-shaver. 1864-3 Wood Homes 
viithoid H . yiii. (1868) iSo One of the wood-boring bees. . 
We will call it the Hoop-shaver. _ 1873 Knight Diet, Mech. 
1118/2 The modern ♦hoop-skirt is formed of braid-covered 
flat steel-wire hoops, united by tapes and shaped upon 
a former. 1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 73s 
The hoop-skirt gradually waned until the opposite extreme 
was reached. <11613 Overbury Char., LawyeryiVs,. (1856) 
83 Next tearme he walkes his ♦hoopsleeve gowne to the 
hall. 17^ J. Harris Lex, Teclin., Detent-Wheel, or *Hoop- 
Wheel in a Clock, is that which has a Hoop almost 
round it, wheiein there is a Vacancy at which the Clock 
locks. 17s® P- Browne yamaica 279 Horse-wood, or 
♦Hoop-wood, the wood is pretty tough, and sometimes cut 
for hoops. 1770 G. Washington Writ. (1889) 11. 302, 
I marked two maples, an elm, and hoop-wood tree . . I also 
marked, .an ash and hoop-wood. 

Hoop, sbA Also 4 houp, 6 howp, [f. Hoop &.2 
Cf. Hoop int., 'Whoop sb. and int,, F. houp int.] 

1 . A cry or call of ‘ hoop ’ ; a whoop. 

i34c^o Alex. <5- Bind. 167 Whan ]>ei burden [h]is houp, 
hastiliche aftur A lud to a htil boot lepus in haste. 1673 S. 
Parker Reproof Rehears, Transp, 26 (R.) You have run 
them all down with hoops and hola’s. 1791 ‘ G. Gambado’ 
Ann, Horsem. xvii. (iSog) 133 His shouts. .much resembled 
the war-hoops of the Indians, 1879 R. H. Elliot Writ, 
on Foreheads II. 6 The hoop-hoop-hoop of the large black- 
bodied, grey-bearded monkey. 

2 . The sonorous inspiration characteiistic of 
hooping-cough. (Quot. 1538 is uncertain.) 

[1558 Bale Thre Lames 195 For noyaunce of the howp, 
I or easement of your toth.] i8ii Hooper Med. Diet. s. v. 
P^tussis, The cough ., is attended with a peculiar sound, 
which has been called a hoop_. 1871 Napheys Prev. ^ Cure 
Dis. II. 1 370 The long, jerking cough, interspersed with a 
loud, sucking, drawing in of the air, known as the 'hoop’, 
is known to evei-y mother. ’ 

Hoop, sb.'^ Forms ; 5 liuppe, 6 hup6, houupe, 
0-7 houpe, hoope, 7 oope.whoope, 7-8 houp, 7- 
hoop. [a. F. Imppe (12th c. in Halz.-Darm.), in 
Cotgr, htipe, upe ‘ a little woollen thread, or tuft 
in the top of a cap ; also, the crest, or cop on the 
head of a bird ; also, the Whoope or dunghill 
Cocke’ pop. L. upupa, for tipupa Hoopoe.] 

+ 1 . The Hoopoe. (Formerly identified or con- 
fused with the lapwing on account of its crest.) Obs. 
• Caxton II. xvj. 102 The huppe or lapiiwnche 
IS a byrd crested, whiche is moche in mareys & frithes 
iSSo Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Hvpe, a bird called 


a Houpe. 1399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Abulnlla, a bird called 
a Hoope. Some tliinke it to be the Lapwing. 1601 Holland 
Plinyi.zSq The Houpe or Vptipa. . is a nasty and filthy hiid 
. . but a goodly fail e ciest or comb it hath. 1607 Barley- 
Brcalec (1877) 32 Rookes, Pies, .and Oope.s. 1666 J. Davii-.s 
Hist. Caribby Isis 92 That Bird winch the Latines call 
Upupa, the English a Whoope. ai68z Sir T. Browne 
Tracts (1684) 106 When Tereus was turned into an Upupa, 
or Hoopebird. 1708 Ockley Saracens (1848) 495 Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba . . had a bird called Hudlutd (that 
i.s, the ‘ houp’) who was the messenger of their amours. 

2 . A local name for the Biilliinch. 

[It is not ceitain that this is the same word : cf, the names 
Alp^, OLni, Non: ( = an ope).] 

1798 F. Leighton M.S'. Let. to f. Boucher ii May 
(Shropsh. Words), A Bullfinch — near Bath it is called a 
Hoop : in Norfolk an Olph. 1843 P. Parley's Ann. VI. 36 
[The bullfinch] in some places .. is called the Thickbill, the 
nope, and the hoop. It has a wild hooiiing note. 1^8 
Zoologist VI, 2290 The bullfinch is in G[louccster.shirt] 
a ‘hoop’. 

Hoop, [f. HooptAI] 

1 . trans. To bind or fasten round with a hoop or 
hoops ; to confine with hoops. 

C1440 Promp. 245/2 Iloopyn, or settyn lioopys on 
a vesselle, 1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 4 § 10 Euery here, 
brewer may kepe . . coiipms, to hoope and amende his 
harrclles. 1602 Marsion Ant. 4- Mel. v- Wks. 1856 1 . 65 
And twere not hoopt with steele, my biest wold In cak. 1674 
tr. Martiniere' s Vmf. N. Counirics 18 A Tub of Wood, 
hoop'd about with Jfion..in which we were let down into 
the Mine. 1693 R. Gould Corrupt. Times by Money 26 
Tho your Tomb be hoop'd with Lead. 1809 W, Irving 
Knickerb. vi. iii. (1849) 327 The music of a cooper hoojiiiig 
a flour-baircl. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxx, 19s The 
smith was hooping a cm t- wheel. 

2 . transf. and Jig, To surround or confine as with 
a hoop ; to encircle, embrace ; to bind together or 
unite, as the staves of a tub. 

a 1541 Wyatt Ofmcauc Estate 77 in Toitell's Misc. (Aih.) 
87 Although thy head were hoopt with golde. x6ii Siiaks. 
Willi. T, IV. iv. 430 If euer henceforth, thou, .hope his body 
more, with tliy embraces. Lr.vnouRN Curs. Math. 437 

An Island is a part of the Earth .. hoopt as it weic with 
a watery Gil die, 1821 T. Jest erson rirz/o/uog. Writ. 1892 1 . 
107 During the war of Independence, while the pi assure of 
an external enemy hooped us together. 

Hoop, z'.^ Also 4 howpe, hope, 4'-7 houpe, 
6 hoope. [a. F. houpe-r (in 12 th c, Imper), f. 
houp, imitative of the cry : see Hoop sb.'i' ? Cf. 
OE. hwSpan to threaten, OHG., Goth, hivbpan to 
boast, from which some derive the Fr. vb. Whoop 
( q.v.) is a later spelling, after who : efi whole?] 

1 . intr. To utter a hoop ; to whoop. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 139 Pers.. hoped [B, vi. 174 
houped; v.r. howpede] aftur hunger bo. hat lierde him atte 
furste, C1386 Chaucer Nuds Pr. T. 380 Ther-with-nl they 
shriked and they howped. 1*1333 Udall Royster D. ii. 1. 
(Arb.) 32 The howlet out of an yuie bushe should hoope. 
1601 Holland Pliny I. 21 Ecchoe.s, answering one another 
..when a man doth holla or houpe among them. 1664 
Etheredge Love in Tub i. ii, You,. hoop'd and hollow’d 
like madmen, and roar’d^ out in the streets. 1771 Mrs. 
Gkifpith tr. Viand’s Shipwreck 226, I intreated them to 
hoop and halloo, .in hopes she might be able to hear. 1845 
Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiieboy iv. 30 [He was] hooping and 
jumping like a half maniac. 

t b. Hoop and hide : the game hide-and-.seek. 
1710-n Swift TVir/erey Jan.ir eYou played at Hoope and 
Hide with my Brother in the Garret. 

+ 2 . To shout with astonishment, Ohs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. ii. 108 Working so grossely . . That 
admiration did not hoope at them. 1600 — A. Y.L. iii. ii. 
203 O wonderfull, and most wonderfull wonderful!, and yet 
againe wonderful, and after that out of all hooping. 

3 . To make the sonorous inspiration chaiacteristie 
of hooping-cough. 

1822-34 Goodes Study Med, (ed. 4) f- ^$^note, Dr, Gregoiy 
knew_ a lady who never hooped in the disease, but instead 
of doing so always fainted. 

t 4 . trans. To greet with a ‘ hoop Obs. rare. 

1781 W. Blanc Ess. Hunting 122 Having met and 
hooped her, she [the hare] has redoubled back.. and leaped 
off into some hedge. 

b. Hoop out : to drive out with derisive cries. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. iv, v. 84 By th’ voyce of Slaues to be 
Hoop d out of Rome, 

Hoop, int, [Cf. Hoop».2] = Whoop. 

1709 Steele Tatler No. 2 p 2 Hey ! Hoop ! d'ye hear my 
damn d obstrep’rous Spouse ! 1792 Hohoop [see Ho inil 5]. 
"t* Hoo'page. Obs, [f. Hoop jAI] (See quot.) 
1611 CoTGR., Droict de Liage, hoopage ; or a fee due vnto 
some Lords vpon euerie hooped vessell of wine which their 
vassalls haue, or sell. 

Hoop(e, obs. ff. Hope ; var, Hoppe, boll of flax. 
Hooped (hzrpt), a. [f. Hoop sb.l -1- -ed2.] 

1 - Having a hoop or hoops ; made with a hoop. 
iSSa Huloct, Jiouped,funetus. 1630 in Descr, Thames 
(1758) 66 No Fisheiman . . shall . . use or exercise aiw . . 
hooped Net. 1716 Lond.^ Gaz. No. 5464/4 One hoop’d Dia- 
mond Ring, with 19 Brilliants. 1794 W. Felton Carmiages 
(1801) I. Ill There are three desciiptions of wheels, viz. the 
straked.the hooped, and the patent rim. 1866 Rogers Agric. 
4 ' ^ices I. xxvi. 648 Hooped wooden goblets. 

b. Hooped petticoat — Hoop-petticoat i. 

1712 sped. No. 292 p II, I wear the hooped Petticoat. 
i88i Besant & Rice Chapl. Fleet I. 203 Skirts extended 
like a woman’s hooped petticoat. 

2 . Wearing a hoop (sense 6). 

1^1-30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. i. 63 They had both shone 
M hooped beauties in the minuets. 1864 Sala in Daily 
Td. 10 June, Are the stalls of the opera big enough to hold 
their hooped occupants? 
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Hooper 1 (hz7-p9i). [f. Hoop + -er 1.] A 
craftsman who fits the hoops on casks, barrels, etc. ; 
a cooper. Also, a maker of hoops. 

iSSz Hulolt, Howper, vieior. 1554 T. Martin Priests 
Marr. LI ij b, lOuerye .. tinker, tailom, hooper. 1763 J. 
Brown Chr, Jrnl. (1814) 55 Heie stands the hooper: just 
novy he set up the staves of his vessel. 1861 W. H. Bussell 
in Times 12 July, A few' of the Creole population, .engaged 
as hoopers and stave-makers. 

Hoo'per 2. [f. Hoop v!^ -i- -eri .] 

1 . One who hoops or ciies ‘ hoop ’ : only in 
hoopers hide, an old name of hide-and-seek ; cf. 
Hoop v!^ i b. 

1719 D'UnrEY Pills I. 278 His Wife with Willy, Was 
playing at Hoopers-hide. 

2 . The Whooping, Whistling, or Wild Swan, 
Cygntis 7nusictts {^ferus) : so called from its cry. 

1356 WiTHALS Diet. (1568) sh/i A hooper or wilde swanne, 
oiiocrotalus. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 228 Hoopers or wild- 
Swans whose feet are not black, but of a dusky yellow. 1730 
B. PoLOCKC Trav. (1888) 95 A soit of swan, .call'd a hooper. 
1831 J. CoLQUiiouN Moor Sf Loch (1880) I. 77 Four hoopers 
weie discovered close to the shore. 

Hooperyng, obs. f. hoop-ring shP 13b). 

Hooping (h77'piq), ■vhl. sh.^ [f. HoOP ».!] 

1 . The action of the verb IIoopl ; the lotting of 
hoops on casks, barrels, etc. Also fig. 

1463 Mann, ij- Ilouseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 193 Payd to Peter 
Gam for hopyng and hedyng and settyng in of hedys of 
pypys and barell.s. 1389 //«y any Work Bb, Your Cooper . . is 
.. a deceitful workeman, and if you commit the hooping ofyour 
bishopiicks vnto him, they wil leake. 1664 Butler 
II. ii. sgo Kettle-drums, whose sullen duh Sounds like the 
hooping of a tub. 1803 Naval Chron. X. 477 The hooping 
of masts. 

2 . concr. Hoop-iron. 

1823 ScoRESDY Whale Fishery 36 A coaise piece of iron- 
hooping, the substitute for a lazor. 183X J. Holland 
Manuf, Metal I, 145 Pieces of the old hooping properly 
straightened and cut into lengths. 

Tb. Something that girds like a hoop. Obs. rare. 

1383 SxANYiiuRST.r^E'Me/f II. (Alb.) so Ills inidll embracing 
with wig wag circiiled hooping. 

3 . Trundling a hoop, nonce-use. 

1844 P. Parley's Atm. V. 68 We had sober, steady, ashen 
hoops.. and instead of hooping about in public thorough- 
fares, .we used to take a range round gieens, commons. 

Hooping, vbl. sb.'^ [f. Hoop -t- -ing h] The 
action of Hoop v.'^ ; crying ‘ hoop 

*337 F, Seager Sch, Vertue 237 in Babees Bk. 341 Hoop- 
yngeand halowynge as in huntynge the foxe. 1600 Holland 
Livy VII. X. 253 Without any houping, singing, and joyous 
vaunting of himselfe. 1811 Hooi'ER Med. Diet. s.v. Per- 
tussis, A convulsive strangulating cough, with hooping. 

Hooping, a. 1 [f. Hoop z/.i-f - ikg 2.] That 

secures with or as with a hoop. 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. Gloss., Hooping 
Piece, a strong timber, which unites the perch to the fore 
end of the cariiage. Hooping Wings, two extending 
timbers, which unite the perch to the fore end. 

Hooping, ppl. [f. Hoop v? -i- -ing^.] 
That hoops or whoops, f Hooping-bird, the 
Hoopoe. Hooping - crane, Grus americana. 
Hooping turtle, the Hawk’s-bill Turtle. 

1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 177 The Upupa, the Hoopoe, or 
Hooping-blid. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 376 The very 
large hooping or logger-head Turtle. 1731 Mortimer in 
Phil. Trans. XXXVII. 177 Grus Americana alia, The 
Hooping Crane. 1837 M. Donovan Doni. Econ. 11. 137 
The brown crane and hooping crane are both edible species. 

HoO'ping-COUgh. A contagious disease chiefly 
affectingchildren,andcharacterizedbyshort, violent, 
and convulsive coughs, followed by a long sonorous 
inspiration called the hoop (whoop) ; the chin- 
cough. Also Whooping-oough. 

*747 . Wesley Prim. Physic (1762) 43 Chin-Cough or 
Hooping-Cough. 1758 Mrs. Delanv in Life ^ Corn, 473 
The Duchess of Portland’s receipt for a hooping, or any 
nervous cough. 1802 Med, Jrnl. VIII. 426 Treatment to 
be adopted in the latter stages of the Hooping Cough. 1877 
Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 179 Hooping-Cough is 
geneially regarded as an infectious disease, depending upon 
a specific poison. 

Hoopoe (h^-pr?). Also 7 boopo, 7-8 boo- 
poop, 7- boopoo. [app. an alteration of the earlier 
Hoop ish.^'), with partial assimilation to L. 
upupa, formed on the cry {up up) of the bird : cf. 
the form hoopoop^ A bird of the family Upu- 
pidm, esp.the typical Upupa epops, a south European 
species, which occasionally visits England, con- 
spicuous by its variegated plumage and its large 
erectile crest ; formerly called PIoop (sb.^). 

1668 Charleton Onomasticon Zoicon 92 Upnpa, . . verna- 
cule an Hoopoop. 1673 Ray Diet. Trilingue 27 This bird [the 
lapwing] by a great mistake hath been generally taken to be 
the upupa of the Antients, which is now by all acknowledged 
to be the AAw/tf. i677[see HoopiNG7i7>f. a.®]. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury ii. 234/2 A Upupa. .is in our country speech called 
a Whoophoo, or Whopee, or Hoopoe, and Howpe. 1730 
tr. Leonardus’ Mirr. Stones 222 Quints, is a juggling Stone, 
found in the N est of the Hoopoop. 1789 G. White S elbome 
ii. 31 The most unusual birds I ever observed in these parts 
were a pair of hoopoes. 1832 W. Smith Smaller Class. 
Diet. (1874) 417 Procne, accordingly, became a nightingale 
.. Tereus a hoopoo. 1893 Daily Nevis $ Oct. 6/2, I saw 
to-day a pair of hoopoes on the road . . I could ^see the 
beautiful orange crest of the male, with Its black tip going 
up and down as he walked, and after he flew into the tree 
he continued his cry of ‘ uup, uup '. 

VoL. V. 


Hoo:p-pe'tticoat. 

1 . A petticoat or skirt sliflened and expanded by 
hoops of whalebone, cane, hoop-steel, or the like. 
(See IIooE 6.) 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 127 r s There are Men of Super- 
stitious Tempers, who look upon the Hoop Petticoat as 
a kind of Piodigy. 1723 Land. Gaz. No. John Lee, 

. .Hoop-Petticoat-Maker. 1770 Gray in Carr, with N. 
Nicholls (1843) 112 With what giace .. can she conduct her 
hoop petticoat through this auger-hole, and up the dark 
windings of the grand cscalier?_ 1837 L. Hunt Men, 
Women <)• B. {1876) 310 We perceive a rustling of hoop- 
petticoats. 

2 . A name for plants of the genus Corhiilaria, 
sometimes reckoned as a sub-genus of Narcissus ; 
so called from the shape of the flower. 

X847 In Craig. x866 Treas. Bot., Corbularia, a genus of 
amaryllids, commonly called Hoop-petticoats. . . C. Bulbo- 
codium, the common Hoop-petticoat. xSSg J. Habberton 
in Harpers Mag. Feb. 367/1 The daffodil, the ‘pheasant- 
eye and the ‘ hoop-petticoat’ are all narcissuses. 

Hence Hoo p-pe'ttlcoated a., wearing a hoop- 
petticoat ; having a flower of this shape (see 
sense 2 above). 

x8j7 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. (1831) II. iv. 79 A hoop- 
petticoated phantom of Esther Dudley. 1893 Daily News 
28 Mar. 2/2 Hoop-petticoated daffodils. 

Hoo'p-stick. 

1 . A thin pliable stick or sapling such as is used 
for making cask-hoops. 

X703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. xi Your Punch fixed at the end 
of a Hoop-stick, or some such Wood. X704 tr. I. I^efevre's 
Mem. 73 How many blows I have received with Cudgels 
and Iloopsticks. 

2 . One of the arched rails forming the framework 
of a carriage-head. 

X7g4 W. Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 16 The compass lails, 
calleci hoopsticks, five or six in number, are shaped to the 
intended form of the roof. Ibid. 31 The flats and hoop- 
sticks, or tlie timber-work for a square head to support t)ie 
leather. 

3 . A stick for driving a toy boop. 

x8s2 W. Jerdan Autobiog. III. 174 A woman, bowling a 
hoop round the walks, with a hoop-stick in one hand and 
a book in the other. 

Hoor, obs. and dial. f. Whoee. Hoora, 
hooray, var. IIubrah. Hoord, -e, obs. ff. 
Hoard, Horde. Hoore, obs. f, Hodr, Whore ; 
var. Ore adv., before. Hoorle, obs. f. Huei. 
Hoors, -e, hoos, -e, obs. ff. Hoaese. Hoose, 
obs. f. tIosE ; Sc. f. House. 

Hoose, hooze (fiuz), sb. local, [app. related 
to *h'w6s- root of OE. hwesan to wheeze, or to 
root of Hoast cough.] A cough or wheeze : said 
of cattle. Cf. Hoast. 

X7g7 Downing Disord. Horned Cattle xs The symptoms 
are a great difficulty in breathing, attended with a cough or 
hoose. X828 Craven Dial., Hoose, a difficulty of breathing 
in cattle. xSgo Yorksh. Weekly Post xs Nov. 4/x Husk or 
Hoose in Calves, Lambs, Heifers, and Sheep. 

Hoose, hooze, V- local. [Belongs to prec. sb.] 
intr. To cough or wheeze. Hence Hoo'sing vhl. sb, 

1846 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 204 In the early short- 
horns no hoosing or cough, no delicacy of constitution was 
known. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Hooze, to whee/e 
or breathe with difficulty and noise. 

Hoost, obs. form of Hoast, Host. 

Hoosyl, obs. form of Housel. 

Hoot (hwt), V. Forms: 3 huten, (4 hurt), 4-5 
liout0(n, howte(n, hot(0n, 6-7 howt, hout, 7- 
hoot, (7-9 whoot). [ME. hiiten is found rizoo : 
peih. echoic, representing an inarticulate sound like 
the hooting of owls or the ‘toot’ of a horn or 
pipe, of which the characteristic vowel is u (being 
that heard at the greatest distance, whence its use 
in distant calls, as hoo I hoo/,cooee,etc.). Cf. Swedish 
hula ui ‘ to take one up sharply MHG. hiuzen, 
hdzen to call to the pursuit ; also Da. huie to shout, 
cry, halloo, Fr. huer to hoot, and the exclamations 
mentioned under Hoot int. But the phonology 
presents difficulties : beside huten, ME. had hoten, 
north, and Sc. Jmit, hute : perhaps a different word. 
ME. huten regularly gave later hout, howt, down 
to 17th c., when its place appears to have been 
taken ’byhoot, which might either be the descendant 
of OE. hdten, or an alteration of hout under the 
influence of thenatuial sounds (cf. Cuckoo). The 
late spelling whoot was due to the influence of who, 
■whom, ■whose,'] 

1 . intr. To shout, call out, make an inarticulate 
vocal noise; to toot with a horn; now, esp., to 
utter loud sounds of disapproval or obloquy. 

a 1223 [see Hooting vbl. jA]. c 1350 Will. Paleme 2387 
pei. .went after pe werwolf, .hotend out wip homes, c X380 
Sir Ferumb, 3223 panne by-gunne pay to grede & houte. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 231/2 Howtyn, or cryyn, boo. Ibid., 
Howtyn, or cryen as shepmenn, . . celeumo, c 1430 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 182 Upon my spere, A gerle I here, 
I dare welle swere Lett moderes howte. 1601 Shaks. Jul. 
C. I. ii. 243 And .stiii as hee refus’d it, the rabblement 
howted, and clapp'd their chopt hands. 1610 Rowlands 
Martin Mark-all 35 At this newes the whole fraternity of 
Vagabonds whooted for ioy. 1634 H. L'Estrange Chas. I 
(1655)19 Recusants, .frequently passed through the Churches 
in time of Divine Service houting and ho-lo-ing. 1666 


Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 76 They houted and hum’d all 
the way fiom the Scooles to Xt. Ch. lyix Addison Sped. 
No. 13T R 7, I do not hoot and hollow and make a Noise. 
Mod. The crowd began to hoot. 

"b. To call out or shout opprobriously at {"[on) 
or after any one. (W ith indirect passive.') 

a 1300 Cursor M. 13833 pai huited on him viliker pan he 
had ben a hund. xs6s T. Stapleton Eortr. Faith 118 
What is more houted at, scoffed and scoined in Englande 
now. XS92 Nashe P. Pentlesse (ed. 2) 28 b, Young children 
howted at her as a strumpet. x6ii Shaks. Winter's T. v. 
iii. 116 [It] should be hooted at Like an old Tale. 1624 Gee 
Pool out of Snare v. 27 All who meet with their modern books, 
mayhootatthem. 1741 Richardson /’ixxw/a I. 67, I cannot 
wear those good things without beingwhooted at. xSao W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. I. 78 A troop of strange children ran at 
his heels, hooting after him. 

2 . trans. To assail with shouts or sounds of dis- 
approval, contempt, or derision. 

c X200 Ormin 2034 jiff mann wollde teelenn patt, & hutenn 
hire & putenn. Ibid. 4875 Whserse jee anim bitwenenn 
raenn Icc hutedd amm & putedd. X377 Langl. P, PI. B. ii. 
2x8 He was nawhere welcome. .Ouei al ybowted and yhote 
trusse _ 1308 Dunbar Tua mariit Wemen 463 Fyon hir 1 
. .Hutit be the halok. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline m. ii, The 
Owle of Rome, whom boyes and girles will hout ! xyaS 
Young Love Fame ii. (1757) 90 Tho’ hiss’d and whooted by 
the pointing crowd. X740 C. Pitt Virg., JEneid xii. (R.), 
How will the Latians hoot their heio’s flight ! 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. X32 They will not listen to him, but laugh at 
him, and hoot him. 

b. To drive (a person) out, away, or in any 
direction, (a play) off or from (the stage), by 
shouts and sounds of disapproval. 

1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iii. 22S He was . . Ouer-al houted 
out and yhote trusse. 1624 Fletcher Rule a Wife 1. i, 
1 would give the Boys leave to whoot me out o' th’ Parish. 
X683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 29 [He] could never 
recover himself hut was houted and hissed home again. 
1712 Ur'CKi.T.Speci. No. 443 R7 There is neither Mirth nor 
Good-humoui in hooting a youngFellowout of Countenance. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. D’Arblay (1887) 743 His play 
had not been hooted from the boards. 1893 tgih Cent. 
Aug. 327 They can tell the public that work which they 
elect to hoot off the stage is first rate in quality. 

3 . intr. Applied to the cry of some birds, spec, 
of the owl. 

a xsoo Cnckovj 4 Night. 185 Thou shalt he as other that 
been forsake, And than thou shalt hoten as do I [the Cuckoo]. 
x6ox Shaks. Jul, C. 1. iii. 28 The Bird of Night did sit., 
vpon the Market place, Howling, and shieeking. j6i8 
Wither Motto, Nec Careo Wks. (1633) 331 No more. -Then 
doth the Moone [fear] when dogs and birds of night Doe 
barking stand or whooting at ber light. 1730 G. HtraHC-s 
Barbadoes 133 Even doves .. will not whoot, if deprived of 
these and bird-pepper. i8zo W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1S59) 
13X The owl [shall] hoot from the shattered tower. 

B. trans. To utter or express by hooting. 
a 1687 Cotton Fable (R.), Perched on Parnassus all night 
long, He [an owl] hoots a sonnet or a song. 

4 . Applied to certain sounds mechanically pro- 
duced, esp. that of a steam siren or ‘hooter’, used 
as a signal to workmen for beginning or ceasing 
work, a fog-signal, etc. To hoot her way (of a 
ship) : to make her way (as in a fog) with con- 
tinuous hooting. 

X883 Stevenson Silverado Sg. (1886) 84 A cuckoo-clock. . 
hooted at intervals. 1890 Daily News 29 Sept. 6/6 It was 
not a dangerous fog, but our ship had to hoot hei way for 
some distance down. 1896 R. ISavixfiaSevenSeas 3 Through 
the yelling Channel tempest when the siren hoots and roars. 

Hoot (hr 7 t), sb. Forms : 6 h.ute, 6-7 hout, (7 
whout, whoote), 7- hoot. [f. Floor z>.] 

1 . A loud inarticulate exclamation, a shout, out- 
ciy. 

x6oo Holland Livy xxrri. xix . 487 Anniball made a bout at 
it [exclajnaret], and cried alowd : What ? shall we sit heere 
about Casilinum so long ? a 1610 Healey Epictelus' Man. 
(1636) 70 But for the whootes,and cryes, and other turbulent 
motions avoide them utterly. 1859 T. G. Bonney in Mrs. 
Cole Lady's Tour Monte Rosa App. 395 A marmot .. scam- 
pered rapidly a way among the rocks at the hoot of our guides. 

2 . spec. A shout of disapprobation or obloquy. 

161a T. J[ames Jesuits’ Downf. 33 Hee was hissed out the 

College with whouts and hobubs. 1660 Fisher Rusiick's 
Alarm Wks. (1679) X03 For all the then Hout, and the still 
stout standing of thy Rout of rude ones to the contrary, 
I still say the same. 1893 Leland Mem. I. 138, I heard 
certain mutterings and hoots among the students. 

3 . The cry or call of an owl. (Sometimes imitated 
as fo-hoot, too-hoot, io-hoo.) 

1793 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lousiad in. Wks. 18x2 I. 248 
To-hoot of Owls amid the dusky vales. X832 Wood Nat. 
Hist. (1874) 281 The voice of the Brown Owl js a loud 
monotonous hoot. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bab. iv. (x886) 
146 He ..listened to the owl’s hoot. 

4 . Hoot owl, the Tawny Owl, Symium aluco. 

1883 SwAiNsoN Prov. Names Birds 129 Tawny owl [Syr- 

niiim aluco), Hoot owl (Craven). i893_ Norlhumbld. Gloss. 
384 The tawiw owl (Syrnium aluco) is called brown owl, 
hoot owl and Jenny hoolet. 

Hoot (h?^t), int. Sc. and north, dial. Also 
hout (haul), hut (h»t). [App. a natural utterance 
of objection or repulsion, there being parallel forms 
in many langs. : e. g. Sw. hut begone, used in taking 
one up sharply, "Welsh, hwt off ! away !, Irish ut out ! 
pshaw I, Gael, utl ui! inter], of disapprobation or 
dislike. Possibly connected in origin with Hoot z>.] 
An ejaculation expressing dissatisfaction with, or 
impatient and somewhat contemptuous dismissal 
of, a statement or notion ; nearly synonymous with 
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tut !, with which also it appears to be combined in 
the more emphatic /ioot toot {hotit tout, hut hit'). 

1681 Otway SoiMiers Fori. i. i, Hout ye Caterpillars, ye 
Locusts of the Nation. 1762 Foote Orator p.. Wks. 1799 
I. 216 Hut, hut, not spake, what should ail me ? 1705 

Macneill Will Sf Jean i, Wha can this new comer her) 
‘Hoot!’ quo’ Tam, ‘there’s drouth in thinking— Let's in. 
Will, and syne we’ll see’. 1815 Scott Gny M. xxiii, Hout 
tout, man ! I would never be making ahutn-dudgeon about 
a scart on the pow. i825“8o Jamieson, Hoot, hout, howts, 
..equivalent to Eng.yJ'. Hoot-toot, of the .same meaning, 
‘but stronger, and expressing greater dissatisfaction, con- 
tempt, or disbelief, 1879 Mrs. Walford Cousins x. 133 
‘Hut, Emily 1 who said you weie a tyrant?’ 1883 Mrs. 
Oliphant Ladies Liudores II. 130 ‘ Hoot, mem, we’ll just 
manage fine'. 1893 Norihumhld. Gloss,, Hoot! hoots 1 
howt! hout I hull huts I an expression of impatience. 
Sometimes hoot-toot, or otherwise varied. 

So Hoots (bouts, huts), int. [with advb. -r.] 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Fncycl., Howts, huts .. as 
‘howts — nonsen.se’; ‘howts — ay’. 1826 J. W‘tso_N Hoct. 
Amir. Wks. 1855 I. 240 Hoots ! You’re no serious in sayin 
you’re gaun to smoke already. 1832 W. Stephenson Gates- 
head Local Poems 39 One with feelings cried, ‘ Hoots, hoots. 
Let’s roll him up in wool '. 187 j C. Giubon Lack of Gold v, 
Hoots, not so bad as that. 1893 [see above]. 

Hoot, -e, obs. forms of Hot. 

Hootation, humorous for hooting : see -ation. 
Hooter (h?rt3j:). [f. Hoot w. H'-erT] One who 
or that which hoots. 

a. A person or animal that hoots: esp. an owl. 

1674-1828 [see Gill-hooter]. 1856 F. E. Paget Owlet 0/ 

Owlst. 12 Though he [.an owl] was esteemed a good hooter 
in his youth, their bootings beat his hollow. 1884 Chesh. 
Gloss., Hooter, an owl. Mod. A few hooters tried to distuib 
the meeting. 

b). A steam whistle or siren ; esp. one at large 
works, sounded as a signal for beginning or ceasing 
work. 

1878 C. J. H. Fletcher in Oxford CJiron. ig Oct., The 
conditions under which these ‘ hooters ’ or ‘ buzzers ’ are 
used in our northern manufacturing towis. 1881 Daily 
News 24 Feb. 5/3 Behind this apparent boiler stands the 
driver with brake, regulator and ‘ hooter ’ within easy reach. 
1894 Westm. Gaz. 30 Junes/2 The accompaniment of inde- 
scribable din and noise from the sirens and hooters of all 
the steamers down below. 1897 Blacicmore Dariel Iv. 485 
The Osset tongue., sounds like., a hooter at the junction. 

Hooting (hz7-tig), vbl. sb. [f. Hoot v. + -ing h] 
The action of the verb Hoot in various senses, 
a. Shouting, calling out, clamour; spec, calling 
out in execration or derision. 

«iaas fuUa]tai,z Ne make Jju me nawt men to huting 
ant to hokere. Ibid., Ant lieo leac him efter hire endelong 
be cheping chepmenne huting [MS. B. be cheping chapmen 
to huting]. a 1330 Syr Degarre 377 Than was ther long 
houting and cri. 14^ Caxton Chron. Bug', eexliv. (1482) 
298 The frensshmen made . . moche reuel with houting and 
showtyng. 1383 Stan YHURSTydS««j ii. (Arb.) 68 , 1 stoutly. . 
raysed an howting. 1588 Skaks. L, L. L. iv. ii. 61 (1623) The 
people fall a hooting, a i6ir Beaum, & Fl, Philastcr it. iv. 
Your whootings and your clamours .. Can no more vex my 
soul, than this base carriage. 1736 Foote Bug. fr. Paris 

I. Wks. 1799 I. 102 The hideous bootings of that canaille. 
1844 Thirlwall Greece VIII. Ixvi. 447 They were obliged 
to rethe amidst the jeers and bootings of the multitude, 

b. The cry or call of an owl. 

1837 W. Irving Capt, Bonneville III. 143 The hooting of 
large owls, and the screeching of the small ones. 1856 [see 
Hooter]. _ 

Hoo’fcing (bzz'tig),///. G, [f. as prec. + -inq 2,] 
That hoots ; spec, of certain species of owls. 

1697 Drvden Virg. Past. viii. 75 [Let] liooting Owls con- 
tend with Swans in Skill. 1702 Rowe Tamerl. iii. ii. Like 
an idle Madman That wanders with a Train of hooting 
boys. 1819 Crabbe T. of Hall xiv. 398 The night-wolf 
answer'd to the whooting owl. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 

II. 71 Cracking whips, and shepherd’s hooting cries. 
Hoouel, obs. f. Hovel. Hoower, obs. f. 

Hover. Hooiige, obs. f. Huge. Hoove : see 
Hooe, Houve, Hove. Hooze : see Hoose. 
HoO've (hj7v). [f. OE. h 6 f-, ablaut-stem of 
Heave v. ; perh. representing ME, hove, for hoven 
pa. pple.] A disease of cattle, characterized by an 
inflation of the stomach, usually due to eating too 
much green fodder, 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII, 81/2 At other times an unnatural 
fermentation commences, and the stomach is inflated with 
gas. ..This is termed hoove. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. 
Afric. [ed. 4I II. 141 If there is hoove, this will combine 
With the extricated gas, and prevent the continued forma- 
tion of it. 

Hop (bpp), sb.^ Also 6-6 Eoope, Eopp, 5-7 
hoppe, 6 hope, [Iii isth c. hofpe, a. MDu. kofpe, 
Du. hop = late OHG. hopfo (MHG. hopfe, Ger. 
hopfeti ) ; nitlS.lj.hupa (for *huppci ) ; ulterior origin 
obscure.] 

1. (Usually in//.) The ripened cones of the female 
hop-plant (see 2), used for giving a bitter flavour to 
malt liquors, and as a tonic and soporific. 

C1440 Promp, Parv. 245/2 Hoppe, sede for heyre . . Jium- 
vmlus, secundum extraneos. 1500-1600 Chester PI, (Shaks. 
Soc.) II, 82 When I was a brewer louge With hoopes I 
made^ my ale stronge. 1502, 1543 [see Beer sb^ i]. 1543 
Nottingham Rec. III. 224 Duas libras hoppes pro '/d. 1617 
Moryson Itin. III. !,« The English Beere is famous in 
Netherland . .made of Barley and Hops ; for England yeelds 
plenty of Hops. 1654 Trapp Conun. Job xxxix. 13 They 
were wont to say here, that Peacocks, Hops, and Heresie, 
came first into England in one and the same ship. 1711 
Land, Gaz. No, 4848/1 An Act for laying a Duty upon Hops. 


1881 "WiilTEHEAD Hops 6x The hops are picked into bins, 
long, light, wooden frames, with sacking bottoms. 

2. A climbing perennial dioecious plant {^ITumuIus 
Lupulus, N.O. Urticacem, suborder Cannabinetv), 
with rough lobed leaves shaped like those of the 
vine ; the male plant bears pentamerous flowers 
which grow in drooping jtanicles ; the female bears 
green cones or catkins consisting of broad scales 
each with two flowers at the base. The plant js 
a native of Europe, and is much cultivated for its 
cones, esp. in Bavaria, Belgium, England, and the 
United States : see i. 

The plant is believed to have been introduced into the 
south of England from Flanders between 1520 and 1524. 

1538 Turner Libellus B ij b, Lupus saliMarius, lioppcs. 
1562 — Herbal ii. 42 b, I can fynd no mention of hoppes in 
any oide autor,sauing only in I’liny. 1572 MASCAi.Ly’/nz//. 

<S- Graff. (1592) 81 To choose youi Hoppe. Ye shall choose 
your rootes best for your Hop, in tlie Sommer before ye 
shall plant them. 1647 Sanderson Serni. II. 197 A hop, 
for want of a strong pole, will wind it self about a thistle or 
nettle or any sorry weed. 17S4. Hume Hist, Kng., ’fns. /, 
App. (R.), The planting of hops increased much in England 
during this reign. 1872 0 liver A/jz/z. Bot. ii. 232 TheJIop 
. . is remarkable amongst the Nettle Family for its twining 
stem. 

b. Locally applied to Medicago lupulina and 
Brponia dioica ; in Australia to species of Dodonxa 
and Daviesia. Bog hop, a local name for Buck- 
bean {Mmyanthes trifoliata). 

t866 Treas. Bot. ■ja-jla M^edicngd) lupulina . . generally 
known by faimers as the Flop Tiefoil, or Hop. 1876 Ibid. 
Suppl., Hop, Native, the seed-vessels of Dodona-a which 
are used in the same manner as the common hop in tlie 
manufacture of beer. 1879 Britten & Holland Plani-n., 
Hop, Bog . . In allusion to its well-known bitter properties 
and place of growth. 

3. Pbr. As thick as hops (? referring to the plants 
when grown in rows, or to the crowded catkins of 
flowers) ; also as fast as hops, as mad as hops 
(? with play on Hop sb'^'). 

1590 Nashe PasquiVs Apol. i. C, They must be throwne 
ouer the Pulpit as thicke as hoppes. 1630 J. Taylor (Water 
P.) Wks. (N.), At tlie bake-houses-, as thicke a.s liops The 
tailing women . . thy fourefold piaises knead. 1677 N eedh am 
and Packet Adv, 54 ’Tis to be answer’d too as fast as Hops 
now. 1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny' s Amusem. Scr. < 5 - Com. no 
Other Amusements presented themselves as thick as Hops. 
1884 Harper's Mag. Oct. 695/2 Such a grin 1 It made me 
mad as hops. 

4. Comb. a. General Combs., as hop-hud, -cone, 
-dealer, -drier, -duty, -fratne, -growing, -harrotv, 
-harvest, -plantation, -prop, -setter, -top, 

1812 *FIop-dealer [see hop-porter in b]. 1875 Knight 

Diet. Mech.,_ * Hop-dryer, a chamber in which Iiops aie 
ai tificially di ied . . Also called oast or hop-kiln. 1891 Daily 
News 12 Sept, 3/6 Hop-dryers eai n about 71. per day. 1858 
SiMMONDS Diet, Trade, * a op-duty, a tax ofabout two-pence 
per pound, levied on hops. 7807 Vancouver Agric, Devon 
(1813) 206 The valley in which .arc these *hop-plantatlons, 
is formed by sharp hills rising very abiuptly from the plain 
below, 1664 Evelyn Sylva xvii. § 6 The Timber [of the 
poplar] is incomparable., for Vine, and * Hop-props, and 
divers viininious works. 

b. Special Combs. ; hop-back [Baok a 

vessel with a perforated bottom for straining off 
I the hops from the liquor in the manufacture of 
beer ; hop-bag, a large bag of coarse cloth for 
packing hops; hence hop-bagging, the cloth of 
which this is made ; hop-bind, -bine, the climb- 
ing stem of the hop-plant ; hop bitters, a kind of 
imfermented liquor flavoured with hops ; f hop- 
boll, the seed-vessel of the hop ; hop-bush, an 
Australian shrub belonging to the genus Dodonxa ; 
hop - clover = hop-trefoil ; hop - cushion = hop- 
pillow ; hop-dresser, one who cultivates hops, 
a hop-grower; hop-factor, a dealer in hops 
(Simmonds Diet. Trade 1S58) ; hop-flea, a very 
small beetle {Phyllotrela or ficiltica conemnd), de- 
stniptive to the hop-plant ; hop-fly, a species of 
aphis {Phorodon humuli), destructive to the hop- 
plant ; hop frog-fly, hop froth-fly, a species of 
irotb-fly {Aphrophora mterriipta or Amblycephalus 
interruptus), destructive to the hop-plant ; hop- 
grower, one who grows hops as a crop ; hop- 
hill (see Hill sb. 3 b) ; hop hornbeam, (see 
Hobnbeam) ; hop-jack = hop-hack ; hop -kiln, a 
kiln for drying hops; an oast; hop marjoram, 
medick, species of Marjobam, Mbdick ; hop- 
mildew, a parasitic fungus of genus Sphaerotheca, 
infesting the hop; hop-nidget (see Nidget) ; 
hop-oast, a kiln for drying hops (Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 1858) ; hop-oil, an acrid oil obtained from 
hops ; hop-pillow, a pillow stuffed with hops to 
produce sleep j hop-plant, = sense 2 ; also ap- 
plied to species of Origanum hop-planter = 
hop-grower', hop-pocket (see Pocket); hop- 
porter, a man employed to carry sacks of hops ; 
hop-press, a machine for expressing the liquid 
from hops after boiling; hop-shim, a horse- 
hoe used in hop cultivation; hop-tier, a person 
employed to tie the hop-bines to the poles ; hop- 
tree, a North American shrub or small tree {Ptelea 


trifoliata), N.O. Piitacc.v, with bitter fruit which 
has been used as a substitute for hops ; hop-trofoil, 
a name for yellow clover {Trifolhun procumhens), 
from the resemblance of its withered llower-heads 
to the cones of the hop ; also applied to the 
hop medick, M/edicago lupulina ; hop-vino, the 
trailing stem or bine of the hop-plant, or the 
whole plant ; hop-yeast, yeast prepared from an 
infusion of hops. Also IIoi’-dog, gaudkk, etc. 

1604 T. M. Black Bk. Middleton's Wks. (Bulleii) VIII. 22 
Apiiarelled . . in a wicked .suit of coarse 'hoii-ljags. 1733 I’, 
hill LEU Card. Diet. _(ed. 2) .s.v. Lupulus.^ 'J'wo or thu'C 
times ill a D.ay the Binii must he emiaied into a Iloji-bag 
m.ade of coarse Linen Cloth. 1705 If'akes Coltie (Essex) 
Overseers A cc. (MS.), P.aid for *hoi( haqinqefiirChuke and 
Woodwaul. 184s Encycl. Metrop.'i'L. 58 Light woudeu 
frames called binges .. am clothed with hop-haggiiijf, into 
which the hopsaie picked off tim poles. 1733 jUt ii Geo. 1 1 , 
c. 37 § 6 If any I'eison maliciously cut any * Ifo[i-hiiul‘. 
glowing on Poles in any Plantation of Hop-; [etc.), 1813 

E.xamincr 3 May 27(9/2 The fliop liine said to come iqi 
very .strong. 1846 Sir j. Tylim’-N in J. Baxter Libr. Prm t. 
Agric. [ed. 4) II. 33 Using the old hoii-hines in the hoj)- 
garden, instead of burning or otherwise wasting them. 1894 
Lancet 3 Nov. 1054 Other preparations aflbnling e.xcc'lh;ul 
malt liquor suh.stitutcs are the “hop bitters and hop stout. 
1649 I’LtTHE Eng. Iniprov. Impr, (1652) 179 It may do best 
if all of the ■’’hop-bowl or husk be but cut ami .shatleied 
as aforesayd. 1883 F. M. Bailey Queensland P'lorti 82 
(Morris) The capsules of many Dodouaeas arc ii.sed fur Imps, 
and thus the .shiubsaie known .as ‘'liop-lnishes. ■sC’jg Land, 
Gaz. No. 1383/4 A way to cleanse Trefoil or ’’ Ilopcluver 
Seed from their liusk. 1741 Coinpl. Nam. Piece in. .y.'i 
Flop-clover, Trefoil, or three-leav’d Grass, arc bolli finer 
and sweeter than the great Clover-gras.s, 1685 in Canterb. 
Mnrr. Licences (ed, Cowper) Ser. iv. 397 Roheit Rye of 
Barham, “hop dresser. May 21. 1880 Chambei'!,' Encyi 
'^Hopz/lea. .does much mischief in hup-phaiitalions in spring. 
18347 'enny Cycl, II. 156/2 We m.ay refer to the “hop-liy. 
1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Ag>-ic. (ed. 4) I, 404 On the 
13th of May, 1845, the hop-fly made its appearance hi my 
grounds. 1868 Chajnbers’ Encycl. Suppl., *IIop Eroth- 
JJy,ox *lIop Erog-Jly. .sometimes appears in gre.at numheis 
in hop-grounds, and does consideiable mischief. 1880 Times 
10 Sept. 9/4 Our “hop-growers liave continued to liold tlieii 
own. Ibid., It would he cause for general regiet. .weie 
Englisli “hop-growing to langnisli and die out. 1707-12 J. 
Mortimer Hnsb. 145 Dissolved dung .. to enrich yoiir 
“Hop-hills. 1848 frnl It. Agric, Soc. IX. 549 It will lie 
wiong to attempt to grow any other crop between the 
rows of hop-hills. 1875 U' 7 -c's Did. Arts I. 515 A shallow 
vessel or cooler, over which isplaced the 'hop-jack or sieve 
for .straining out the spent-hops. 1784 Lett, to Honoria (J 
Marianne II. 75 By the way, he stojiped to cheapen two 
hundred of hop-poles, and to inspect his new ‘hop-kiln. 
1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 203 The hop-kiln is 
occasionally otherwise employed than in drying Imps. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 29,1/1 The dlop-Miliicw . . is a paia- 
.sitic disease of the hop. 1818 Todd, “^Ilop-oast, in Kent, 
a kiln for drying hops, a 1887 Jefi.'erii'.s Field ij'- Hedgenm 
(1889) to6 The shapelycone of the hop-oast rises at the end. 
i88g Watts' Did. CAezw. s.v., At the base of tile memhr.anuns 
cones of the hop there is a bitter yellow powder called 
lupurm..When distilled withsteam it yields '“hop oii, which 
consists of a torpene Cio FIuj, and various compounds con- 
taining oxygen, 1834 Southey Doctor I, 9_ Lettuces, cow- 
slip-wine, poppy-syrup, . . '“hop-piUows, splder.s-web pills. 
1884 Mary Wilkins in Harpers Mag. Oct. 792/1 There 
was a hop pillow in a little linen case. 1817 J_. UnAniiURY 
Trav. Amer, 43 On the sides of the hills I noticed abimd- 
ance of the '’“hop plant. 1866 Treas. Bot, 822/2 These last 
[Origanum Dicianmus, and O. sipylcum] are popuhuly 
called Flop plants, and are often seen in cottage windows. 
1663-4 Canterb. Marriage Licctices (MS.), Joli’es Dodd, 
civitatis Cant., '“hopplanter. 1B4B R . Agric. Soc. IX. 
538, I would advise eveiy young hop-planter never to stick 
a plough in his hop-ground. i8iz Examiner^ Oct. 636/2 A 
■’‘liop-porter . . made oath, that . . he hired himself, .to Mi. 
G. is., a hop-dealer. 1805 R. W, Dickson Pract. Agric. 
(1807) I. 44 * Hop-shim, this implement is constructed svith 
a frame, somewhat in the manner of the common wheel- 
barrow. 1848 Tnl. R, Agric. Soc. IX. 555 It is not neces- 
sary for the ■“hop-tiers to wait until there are three bines for 
every pole long enough to tie. 1877 Bartlett Did. Amer. 
(ed. 4), *Hop-irce, .. the fruit, a wafer-like seed, grows in 
clusters. 1890 Chambers' Encycl., Hop-tree . , also called 
bhrubby Tiefoil, is planted as an ornamental plant. 1855 
Loudon's Ejicycl. Plants 648 '“Hop-trefoil. .is cultivated 
along with the perennial clover, 1866 7 'reas. Bot. 1170/1 
The Procumbent or Flop Trefoil of the botanist .. must not 
he confounded with the Hop Trefoil of the farmer, wliicli 
izdae Medicago lupulina. 1707-iz J. Mortimer A/zziA { [.), 
Have the poles witliout forks, otherwise it will he trouble- 
some to part the '“hop vines and the poles. 1884 Harper's 
Mag. Aug. 440/1 The cultivation of the hop vine, *884 
Mary Wilkins Ibid. Oct. 790/1 She made “hop yeast. 

Hop (lipp), shf [f. Hop zi.i] 

1. An act, or the action, of bopping ; a short 
spring or leap, esp. on one foot. 

7508 Dunbar Gold. Targe ig For mirth of May, wyth 
skippis and wyth hoppis. 1600 Surflet Countrie Farme 
it. I. 323 [Fie] is lead by the hops and skips, turnings and 
windings of his braine. _ 1611 Cotgr., Cahot, the iumpe, hop, 
or iog of a coach, etc., in a rugged, or uneven, way. 1834 
Becicford Italy 1 . 125 All of a hop with toads and locusts. 
1888 Longm. Mag. XI. 453, I thought I’d take the ball on 
the hop. 

b. humorously, A leap or step in dancing : cf. 2 . 

1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arh.) 33 Fle gaueDauncers great 
stipends for selling their hopps. 1812 W. Tennant A nsier 
F. IV. xiv. And scour with majesty of hop the ground. 

2. slang or colloq. A dance ; a dancing-party, 
esp. of an informal or unceremonious kind. 

1731 Read’s Weekly ’frnl. 9 Jan., Near an hundred people 
of both sexes, .dancing to the musick of two sorry fiddles. . 
it was called a three-penny hop. 1744-S Mrs. Delany in 
Life ^ Corr. (1861) II. 335 Our little hop . . was appointed 
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foi Wednesday. 1771 Smollett CL s June, The 
vulgar . , now thrust themselves into all assemblies front a 
ridotto at .St. James to a hop at Rotherliithe. 1797 
Mag. X. 73 The most famous Dancing Assembly, 01, as it is 
yulgaily called, the genteelest Hop, that ever was known 
in London. 1831 Ladv Granville Lett. (1894) II. 98 On 
Friday, at my hop, it was known that there was a majority 
against us. 1880 i:C7'iinet‘'s Mag, XX. 917/2 A paity of 
youths and. .maidens, .diessed for a hop, 

3 . Hop, step, and jump (also hop, skip, and 
jnnip ; hop, step, and leap, etc.), a. as sh. The 
action of making these three movements in succes- 
sion ; an athletic exercise in which the players try 
who can cover most ground with this sequence of 
movements. Also transf. and Jig. 

ai'jig Audison (J,), When my wings are on, I can go 
above a hundred yatds at a hop, step, and jump. 1785 Hurns 
IJoly Fair iii, The tliiid cam up, hap— step— an’ lowp, As 
liglit as oily lambie. i8io Scoir At;/, to Soaihey 20 May 
in Lockhart, I omitted no oppoitunity. .of conveiting my 
dog-tioL into a hop-step-and-jiimp. 1816 Mad. DArulay 
Lijt. 2 Apr., Your kind father .. instantly ran downstairs, 
with a hop, skip, and a jump. 1819 Blackw, Mag. V. 613/1 
A match at hop-step-and-jump between Tickler and Dr. 
Scott. 1838 Mayiiew Upper Rhine v. § 2 (i860) 263 It 
seems liteially but a hop, skip, and a jump, from one. .shelf 
of crags to the other. 

\>. altrih. or as adj. Of the nature of, or char- 
acterized by, such a saltatory motion. Also fig. 

1783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to R. A.'s vi. Wks. 1S12 
1 . 62 A hop and step and jump mode of inditing. 1808 Scott 
Aatohtog. in Lockhart (1S37) I. i. 44 Surprise that, after 
such a hop-step-and-jump perusal, I knew as much of the 
Itook. 1869 Mrs. Palliser Briitatty 248 The dancers . . 
sidle round in a kind of hop-skip-and-a-jump step. 1893-6 
Caleiid, Uniu, Nebraskaz^i It is not designed to give a hop- 
slrip-and-jump star lecture course. 

e. as vb, intr. To make this movement; to pro- 
ceed with irregular saltatory action. Also Jig. 

1815 SiiERiDAN Let. to Mrs. Sheridan. 27 Apr., Mind 
I don't liop, step, and jump through a book as some certain 
people do. 1891 Mrs. Walford MischieJ" Motiica III. 21 
We pay the potter, .and hop-skip-and-jump into the train. 

Hop (hpp), w.i Pa. t. and pple. hopped, hopt 
(hppt). Also 2 oppe, 3-6 Hoppe, 6- Ar. hap. 
[OJE. hoppian, corresp. to ON., Sw. hoppa, Da. 
hoppe ; also MHG., mod.G. hopfen, early mod.Fl. 
happen (Kilian) OTeut. *hoppbjan, co-radicale 
with *huppjan, (see Hii’ zt.l), also with High 
Ger. dial, happen {\~*hoppbn :—*hubMn) and OE. 
hoppeian to jump about. The OTeut. stem hupp-, 
prob. represented a pre-Teut. kupn- from root hip- ; 
cf. OSlav. kiipeii to hop, leap.] 

1 . intr. To spring a short way upon the ground 
or any surface with an elastic or bounding move- 
ment, or a succession of such movements ; said of 
persons, animals, and things. Formerly a general 
synonym of leap ; now implying a short or undig- 
nified leap (perh. by association with b). 

_ c tooo dSerRic Horn. I. 202 Da blissode mtn cild on mlnum 
innoSe, and hoppodc ongean his Drihten. cxzyp Halt 
Meid. 17 And te deoueles hoppen. 1387 Trevisa Higdon 
(Rolls) VII. 283 panne Lanfrank hopped for joye. 1398 
— Barth, Be P. R. xvrii. iv. (1495) 751 The lambe hoppith 
and lepeth tofor the folke. £1440 York Myst. xxxi. 164 
O [__my harte hoppis for jole. 1335 Coverdale i Kings 
xvili. 26 They [Baal’s priests] hopped aboute the altare, as 
their vse was to do. — Ps. Ixviiji]. 16 IVhy hoppe ye so, ye 
greate hilles? 1390 Spenser F. Q. ii. i. 43 If any drop Of 
lilting bloud yet in her veynes did hop. 1397 Montgomerie 
Cherrie (5. Slae 17, I saw the hurcheon and the hair . . Wer 
happing to and fro. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biotidi’s Ef-o/nena 
181 The_ fawne..that plaid skipping and hopping lound 
about him. 1738 Gray Lei. in Poems (1775) 261 Mr. 
Shenstone . . goes hopping along his own gravel-walks, and 
never deviate.s from the beaten paths. 1758 in Doran 'Mann' 
<5- Manners (1876) II. i. 18 Count Lorenzi hopped in, in the 
evening. 1824 Scott Redgawitlct Let. xi, Bullets happed 
aff his buff-coat like hailstanes from a hearth. 

lb. spec. Of animals : To move by leaps with 
both or all the feet at once, as opposed to walking 
or running : said esp. of small birds, frogs, grass- 
hoppers, sand-hoppers, fleas, and the like. 

C1440 Proinp. Parv. zsptlx Hoppyn as fleys, or froschys, 
or other lyke, salio, 1390 Siiaks. Mids. N. v. i. 401 Hop 
as light as bird from brier. 1637 R. Ligon Earbadoes (1673) 
60 They are a kind of Stares, for they walk, and do not hop 
as other birds. 111813 A. Wilson Biscotis. Wren Wks. 
(1846) 98 But lanely, lancly aye I’ll hap,_’Mang auld stane- 
dykes and braes, a 1843 Hood Mermaid Margate ix, She 
hopt like a Kangaroo ! c 1830 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 403 The 
bird, .flew upon the table .. hopping from dish to dish. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus iii. 9 The sparrow.. Hopping round her, 
about her, hence or hither. 

c. Of a person : To spring or leap on one foot, 
or move onwards by a succession of such leaps. 

1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Anmsmn. Ser. < 5 - Com. 57 
They [women] Hop always upright with one Foot upon the 
Giound. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 6 r 2 A_ Man . . hopping 
instead of walking. 1872 Huxley Phys. vii. 163 The thigh- 
bone of the leg. .IS bent up towards the body and not used, 
in the action of hopping. 

2 . To dance (for which it is now only a playful 
expression) ; also with cognate obj. 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve’s Prol. 22 We hoppen ay, whil that 
the world wol pype. 0x440 Pranip. Parv. z^6/z lJ.oppyn, 
or skyppyn ... salto, 1300-20 Dunbar Poems liii. 23 He 
hoppet lyk a pillie wantoun. 1346 J. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 
71 Where all thy pleasure is, hop hoore, pipe theefe. 1791 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Magpie ^ Robin Wks. 1812 II. 47s 
And hops like modern Beaus in Country-dances. 1806 


JMoru. Herald in .Spirit Path. Jrnls. (1807) X. 266 Site . . 
snapped the small bone of her right leg in hopping a leel 
with Loid Sligo. 1823 Brockeit, Hop, to dance. 

3 . To limp. 

1700 Dryden Iliad I. 769 The limping Smith . . hopping 
lici e and llteie (himself a jest). 1724 Du Foe Mem, Cavalier 
(1840) 235 Aw.ay he hops with his crutch. 1814 D. H. 
O’Bhian Captiv. Escape 46, I insisted upon their leaving 
me in the rear, to hop on and struggle for myself,. I . . 
limped on with the assistance of my club. 

’* 4 :. trails. To hop about (a place), b. To hop 
or jump over. 

1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Rights of Kings Wks. 1812 II. 
423 Poor Bird, whom fate oft cruelly assails .. To hop 
a garden, and hunt snails. Mod. 1 could hop that easily. 

5 . To cause to hop. 

i860 Ld. Dundonald Autohiog. Scamati I. xv. 260 These 
guns were got on board by means of hawsers carried from the 
frigate to the clifl", one end being made fast to the masthead. 
By the application of the capstan and tackles the guns were 
thus hopped on boaid. 

6. Phrases, a. ITop the twig (slang) : to depart, 
go off, or be dismissed suddenly ; (also simply hop, 
hop off) to die. 

1797 Mary Robinson Walsingliam II. 279 Must look in 
upon the rich old jade, before she hops off. Ibid. IV. 280 
[He] kept his bed three days, and hopped the twig on the 
fourth. 1828 Craven Dial., Hop, to die. Ibid., Hop, ‘ to 
hop the twig’, to lun away in debt. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne II. xiv. 289 If old Campbell hops the twig. 

b. Hop headless : see Headless i b. Hop step 
{skip) and jump : see Hop j^. 2 3 c. 

7 . Comb, hop-about, (a) the action of hopping 
about, a dance ; (b) name for an apple dumpling ; 
hop-ball, some game with a ball ; hop-crease 
= Hop-sootoh; hop-frog = Leap-pkog ; f hop- 
legged a., lame in the leg (cf. 3) ; f hop-my-fool, 
some gambling game. Also Hop-o’-my-thumb. 

1393 Bacchus Bountie in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) II. 275 The 
pots danced for joy the old *hop about commonly called 
Selleiigar's Round. 1820 Sporting Mag. (N. S.) VI. 95 She 
made.. four and twenty hop-a-bouts — apple dumplings — out 
of one pound of flour. i8ii/AVf. XXXVIII. 223 Apaiticular 
game denominated *Hop-Ball. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. 
Rev. 1 . 334 Flying kites, knuckling marbles, chuck-half- 
penny and ■'hop-ciease. niSas Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Hop-crease, the game among boys more commonly called 
hop-scotch . . A scotch is a cut or crease. 1720 Gordon & 
Trenchard Indep. WhigYtQ. 32 P 13 He bows, .and ducks 
his Head, as if he was playing at *Hop Frog. 1714 Savage 
A rt Prudence 257 '’’Hop-Iegg’d, Hump-baok’d . . never did 
any thing that was either Good or Honest. 1824 Galt 
Rothelan IL iii. i. 8 The slouched and the slovenly . , 
wrangled at skittles and toss-my-luck, and bent eagerly over 
the *hop-my-fool tables. 

Hop (hpp), ».2 [f. Hop jAI] 

1 . trails. To impregnate or flavour with hops, 
(Chiefly used xa passive!) 

1572 J- Jones Bathes BneJestone 10 a, Ale, neyther to new, 
nor to stale, not ouerhopped. 1387 Harrison England ii. 
vi. (1877) I. 160 The drinke.. being well hopped it lasteth 
longer. 1603 Camden Rem. (1637) 287 A man of worship, 
whose beere was better hopped then maulted. 1738 Swift 
Pol, Conve>‘sat, 165, I never taste Malt Liquor ; but they 
say, ’tis well hopt. 1830 M. Donovan Dorn. Econ, I. 163 
Malt liquors which have been highly hopped will at length 
lose all bitterness, and become powerfully add. 

2 . intr. Of the hop-plant : To produce hops. 

1848 yivd. R. Agric. Soc. IX. 11. 554 'They climb the poles 

fast., but do not.. hop so well. /AVf. 557 The Goldings do 
not hop down generally so low as many other sorts. 

S. To gather or pick hops ; see Hopping vbl, sh.'^ 
Hop, obs. form of H.<iP 0.2, Hope. 

Hop- in Hop-Monday, -tide, erron, form of 
Hock- ; cf. Hob-. 

1328 Churchw. Acc, St. Dimstan’s, Canterb., Item the 
furst yere of Hopmunday of strayngers and the parysshyns 
vijj. iijd, 1338 Ibid., Money gathryd att Hopptyde last past. 

Ho'p-dojg'. [f. Hop sb.^ -h Dog.] 

1 . A tool for drawing hop-poles out of the ground. 
1796 J. Boys Agric. Kent (1813) 56 A hop-dog, to wrench 

up the poles, costs 51. 1880 C. M._ Mason 40 Shires 397 
The cutter with his ’hop-dog’ (which has a hook on one 
side and a knife on the other), cuts the vine near the roots. 

2 . A green caterpillar which infests the hop-bine. 
1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

Hope (hi?«p), Forms : i hopa, 2- hope ; 
also 4 hoppe, ope, &. hape, 4-6 hop, 5 hoype, 
howpe, 5-6 hoop(0, 6 hoape, Se. hoip, houpe, 
6- .SV. hoTip, howp (haup). [Late OE. hopa, 
earlier io-hopa, wk. masc., corresp. to OLG. tdhopa, 
MLG. and MDu. (m. and f.) hope, Du. hoop ; not 
in OHG. ; MHG., Ger. hoffe ; Sw. hopp, Da. haab 
(from LG.). This word, with its cognate vb. (OE. 
hopian, MDu. etc. is recorded first iu OE., 

and seems to have belonged originally to the Saxon 
and Low' G. domain, and thence to have spread 
into HG. and Scandinavian.] 

1 , Expectation of something desired ; desire com- 
bined with expectation. 

£1200 Trill. Coll, Horn. 193 Habbefirihte blleue to brunie 
and hope to helme. a 1223 Anci-. R, 78 Ine silence & ine 
hope schal beon ower strencSe. 1382 Wyclip Rom, iv. 18 
The which Abraham ajens hope bileuede in to hope, 143S 
Misyn Fire of Love ii. v. 78 Hoype my sawle chastisis. 
1304 Atkynson tr. De ImitcUione iv. vii. 269 Humble hoope. 
c 1360 A. Scott Poems (S.T.S.) xv. 3 Art tbow not wantoun, 
haill, and in gud howp. 1S79T0MSON Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
225/2 When the Churche was in bondage, and vtterly out of 


hope. 1397 IdoNiGOMEUtE Chcrric 4 Slae 464 Liiik quhaix 
to liclit before thou lotlp, And slip na ceitenty for Houp. 
1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. xxi. § 9 (R.) Hope is that plea- 
suie ill the mind, which eveiy one finds in himself upon the 
thought of a profitable future enjoyment of a thing, which 
is apt to delight him. 1732 Pope Ess. Man i. 95 Hope 
.springs eternal in the human breast. 1781 Cowi'er //£/£ 167 
Hope, as an anchoi Jh m and sure, holds fast The Christian 
vessel, and defies the blast. 1838 Tuirlwall Greece xliii. 
V. 293 While the public mind was thus suspended between 
hope and fear. 1830 Tennyson^ /« Mcin. Iv, I .. call To 
what I feci is Loid of all, And faintly trust the larger hope. 
1868 Bain Ment. cj- Mor. Sc. in. xii. § 5 Thi.3 is the emotion 
of I-Iope, which is ideality coupled with belief. 

b. Const, of (that which is hoped for), or willi 
clause introduced by that, or {arch!) with inJin. 

ciooo /Elpric Horn. I. 568 Ne bepmee Ezechias eow mid 
Icasuin hopan, God eow .. ahredde. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(1724) 436 Vor hope jiat fier be}> mo. a: 1300 Cursor 31 . 
28355 In hope of forgiuenes, 1373 Barbour Bruce ii. 89, 
I haiff gret hop he sail be king, c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, 
Vincentius 216 Men .. sal'hafe na hape til vndirstande. 
£ 1386 Chaucer Prol. 88 In hope to stonden in his lady 
grace. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 68 b, Beyng in good 
hope that al his affaires should prosperously succede. 1603 
Siiaks. Mens, for M. in. i. 4, I haue hope to Hue, and am 
prepar’d to die. 1633 Milton Hirelings (1639) 10 In hope 
. . that preaching . . would prove gainful. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
cj- F. II. 133 It was only in a field of battle that he could 
assert his innocence with any hope of success. 1842 Tenny- 
son The Voyage viii. And still we follow’d. .In hope to gain 
upon her flight. 

e. In plural ; often in singular sense, esp. in 
phr. in hopes. Const, as in b. 

1613 PoRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 323 We will borrow of 
them to pay your hopes, by this long introduction sus- 
pended. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 215 They 
continued still upon their guard in hopes of better times. 
1660-1 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 44 God be praised, 
there is all good hopes of her recovery. 1702 J. Logan in 
Pennsylv. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 94 Hearing he was past 
hopes, I went to visit him the day before he departed. 1702 
Addison Dial, hledals ii. Misc. Wks. 1727 III. 128, I 
was in hopes you would have shown us our own nation. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 662 Great hopes were en- 
tertained at Whitehall that Cornish would appear to have 
been concerned : but these hopes were disappointed. 1864 
Tennyson En. Aid. 620 His hopes to see his own.. Not 
yet had perish’d. 

d. Personified ; esp. as one of the three heavenly 
Graces, (i Cor. xiii, 13.) 

1382 Wyclif I Cor. xiii, 13 Now forsothe dvvellen feith, 
hope, and charite, thes thie. 1782 Han. More David v. 52 
Fair Hope, with smiling face but ling’ring foot. 1799 
Campbell Pleas. Hope i, Oh ! stjered Truth ! thy triumph 
ceased a while. And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to 
smile. 18.. Chr. Wordsw. Hymn 'Gracious Spirit' v, 
Faith and hope and love we see Joining hand in hand agree. 
2 . Feeling of trust or confidence. Obs. exc. as 
biblical archaism, with mixture of sense i. 

£1000 jElfric Horn. I. 350 Geleaffullum mannum m®5 
beon micel truwa and hopa to Sam menniscum Code Criste. 
£ 1200 Vices Virtues 33 Ne haue Su hope to golde ne to 
seluer. 1382 Wyclif Ps. cxlv[i]. 5 His hope [is] in the Lord 
his God. a 1400-50 A le.vauder 1859 So sadly in soueraynete 
he set neuire his hope. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 97 
The formest hoip git that I haue . . Is in gour Grace. 1348 
YiKiA. Chron., Hen. VII 4<)\), To the whiche saiynges..the 
freer perceaved hope to be geven. 1376 Fleming Panopl, 
Epist. 99 Our private friendship, . . upon hope and affiance 
whereof, I presume to be your petitioner. 1707 Freind 
Peterborovds Cond. Sp. 174 My hopes then are all in you. 
1867 G. Macdonald Disciple xxv, Though the sky be dim, 
My hope is in the sky, 

3 . Expectation (without implication of desire, 
or of a thing not desired) ; prospect. Obs. 

13.. E. E. Allit, P. B. 713 Penne urged Abraham ..For 
hope of J?e harde hate pat hygt hatz cure lorde. £1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints, Clement 193 Gret hope had he, pat his modir 
in pe se Was drownyt. c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Hath. 11. 
419 To hem pat be in dwere And eke in hope for to be 
hange and drawe. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 16 In hoip 
agane that tha sould neuir meit. 

4 . transf. Ground of hope ; promise. 

£ 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholas 379 Gyl rycht clere . . for 
seknes sere Gaf hop and but. 1333 Coverdale Prov. xxvi. 
12 There is more hope in a foole then in him. i6i3_PuRcnAS 
Pilgrimage (1614) 830 He which at one blow can kill a Cap- 
tive, is of the greatest hopes. 1633 Ford Broken HL^ v. il, 
Never lived gentleman of greater merit, Hope or abiliment 
to steer a kingdom. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’ s Voy, Athens 349 
A Child of great hopes. 1847 Tennyson Princess i. 167 
Hills that look’d across aland of hope. 

L. A person or thing that gives hope or promise 
for the future, or in which hopes are centred. 

axzze, Juliana 65 pu art hope of heale; pu art rihtwises 
weole. a 1300 Cursor 31 . 23929 Leuedi . .pat es nu mi hope. 
1382 Wyclif i Tim. i. i Jhesu Crist oure hope. 1326 
Tindale Col. i. 27 Christ in you, the hope of glory. 1702 
Pope Dryope 9 Her tender mother’s only hope and pride. 
1876 E. Mellor Priesih. viii. 390 If the adult jiopulatton 
are the despair of the priests, the children are their hope. 

c. An object of hope ; that which is hoped for. 

1382 Wyclif Prov. xiii. 12 Hope that is deferrid tormeiit- 

eth the soiile. ■ — Rom. viii. 24 Hope that is seyn, is not 
hope, 1326 Tindale Tit. ii. 13 Lokiuge for that blessed 
hope, and glorious apperenge of the mighty god. 6'i6oo 
Shaks. YMw.cxliii, If thou catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 122 The Frince thus 
frustrated of his first hope, came running. 1816 Shelley 
Alastor 32 Staking his very life on some dark hope. 

^ See also Foelobn hope, 

5 . Comb, chiefly objective and instrumental. _ _ 

1380 Sidney Arcadia iii. (1724) II. 477 Hope-giving 

phrases. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas n.ii. i. Ark^6z Then 
hope-ciieer’d Noah.. Sends foith the Crow. 1817 Shelley 
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Pr. A than. i. lo Baffled with blast of bope-consuming shame. 
i8z3 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Decay Beggars, The cheerful and 
hope-stirring tread of the passenger. xS^a Jusserand Fremh 
Ambass. i6o The hope-forbidding testimony of Pytheas. 

Hope Forms: i hop, 4 hopp’, 6 

hoppe, hoip, 8 Sc. houp, 3- hope. [OE. hop 
app. recorded only in combination (e. g. fenhop, 
mdrhop : see sense i"). It is doubtful whether all 
the senses belong orig. to one word. With sense 3 
cf. ON. hSp ‘ a small land-locked bay or inlet, salt 
at flood tide and fresh at ebb’ (Vigf.).] 

1 . A piece of enclosed land, e. g. in the midst of 
fens or marshes or of waste land generally. 

a 1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 24.3 Mtedwregan hop and 
wassan mrecl o '5 5 one [jieos die. c izoo Merton Coll. Rec. 
No. 1259 (Essex), Unam hopara mari.sci in villa de Westille- 
berie, quae hopa iacet in extrema hoparum meaiuin versius 
orientalem quae vocaiitiir landhope, extendentem versus 
aiistrum a hopo Leuenoth. 1323-4 Ibid. No. 1260 (Esse.xi, 
Unam hopam marisci continentem dims acras cum peiti- 
nentiis .sicut fossatis uiidique includitur. 1468 IVitlo/ I/ey- 
ward (Somerset Ho.), Mesuagiiim vocat. le Bakhous ciira 
quadam domo vocat. le .stable & vtio hope & viia Wallia. 
1500 Will of N. Brown (ibid.), Crofts lands marshes hopes 
& walles. 1607 Norden Dial. 205, I have planted 

an Ozier hope (for so they call it in Essex, and in some 
place.s an Ozier bed) in a smi rounded ground, fit before for 
no vse, for the too much moistuie and ouerHowing of it. 

2 . A sma.ll enclosed valley, esp. ‘ a smaller open- 
ing branching out from the main dale, and running 
up to the mountain ranges ; the upland part of a 
mountain valley ’ ; a blind valley. Chiefly in south 
ofScotl. and north-east of England, where it enters 
largely into local nomenclature, as in HopeJdrh, 
Hopetomi, IJope-head, Dryhope, Greenhope, Rams- 
hope, Ridlees Hope, etc. 

1378 Durh. Halm, Rolls (Surtees) 143 Quod nullus eoruni 
succidat bent infra le hopp' sine licencia. la 1400 Morte 
Arth. 2503 Thorowe hopes and hyralande hillys and oher. 
rt 1400-50 Alexander 5390 So come till a caue .. Be- 
twene twa hillis in a hope, and herberd all ni^t. 1542 
Nemminster Carlul. (.Surt.) Introd. 18 Such as innabyte in 
one of those hoopes, valyes,or gvaynes cannot heare the fraye, 
outecrye, or exclamac’on of suche as dwell in an other 
hoope or valley upon the other syde of the shid raountayne. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. n. 163 C 3 uer 
hil and hoip, bank and bra. rti697 Audrey Nat. Hist. 
Surrey (1719) IV, 164 Along Hope (i.e. according to Virgil, 
Deductus Vallis) in the most pleasant and delightful Soli- 
tude, 1805 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. II. 151 The hills aie 
every where intersected by small streams called burns. 
These flowing in a deep bed, foim. glens or hollows, pio- 
yincially called hopes, 1893 NorthuvMd. Gloss., Hope, . . the 
inch ordnance map of Northumberland gives seventy-three 
place names having this termination. In the county of 
Durham forty such occur. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss‘ 
hags ix, 67 wide green holms and deep blind ‘ hopes ’ or 
hoflows among the mountains. 

3 . An inlet, small bay, haven. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Chron. vi. xx. 2499 And in Saynt Mar- 
gretys Hope belyve Off propyre nede than till arryve. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scat. II. 673 Tha take land richt far vp into 
Forth, Into ane place . . Sanct Margaretis-hoip is callit at 
this da. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinsked III. 1379/2 Being 
by contrarie winds driuen to staie against Erith, at Graues- 
end, in Tilberie hope. 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade, Hope, a 
station for ships in the mouth of the river Thames, below 
Gravesend. i8i8 Scott Br. Lamm, xii, A little hamlet 
vyhich straggled along the side of a creek formed by the 
discharge of a small brook into the .sea. . It was called Wolf’s 
Hope fi.e. Wolf's Haven). 1887 Kent. Gloss., Hope, a place 
of anchorage for ships. 

Hope (hdup), V. Forms : see Hope si}- [OE. 
hopian, ME. hopien, hofen, corresp. to MLG., 
MDu., Dti. hopen OLG. Vwpdn. Not known in 
OHG. ; in MHG. hoffen is rare, and chiefly MG., 
not the regular word for ‘ to hope ’ ; lilte the cor- 
resp. sb. the vh. appears to have belonged orig. 
to the English and Saxon-Frankish domain, and 
thence lo have spread in later times over Germany 
and Scandinavia.] 

1 . intr. To entertain expectation of something 
desired ; to look (mentally) ■with expectation. 
Const. \ after, '^of for •, also -with 

indirect passive. 

971 Blkkl. Hem. 87 We to hiutim. bidercyme hopodan & 
hyhtan. c 1203 Lay. 17936 Ah ne hope Jju to riede of heoro 
pat hggea dede. c 1290 .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 291/97 Ne hopie ich 
nou3t pere-fore. c 1400 Cato’s Mor. 203 in Csirsor M. App. 
iv. 1672 Quen pou art atte disese, hope ofter better ese. 
^553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 39 This nauigation . . 
was not brought to the ende hoped for. 1595 T. Beding- 
EELD tr. Machiantellis Ploresttme Hist, 140 The Earle., 
shut himselfe vp in Poppi, not hoping of any aide, c 1600 
My Ladyis Pulcrltud 26 in Montgotnerie's Poestts (1887) 
279 Houping aganis all houp. 1659 B. Harris Parivals 
Iron Age 29, I can hope for no support in the equity of 
my cause. _ 1726 Adv. Capt. R. Boyle 16 Come, hope for 
the best, said I. 1850 Tennyson /« Mem. cxli, Hope could 
never hope too much, In watching thee from hour to hour. 
Mod. I hoped for better things from him. 

io,/ar\ To look for, expect (without 
implication of desire) ; = 4. Obs. rare. 

1303 R. Bro nne Hajidl.SynnefxjCh He jm pe feuer lay. And 
to pe depe he hopede -weyl. 1599 H. Buttes Dyets drit 
Dinner Ep. Ded. A vij, Neither can I hope for, at either of 
your hands, any ungentle or discourteous censure. 

2 , intr. To trust, have confidence. Const, ffp, 
t cn (obs.), in (obs. exc. as biblical archaism ; now- 
only a strong case of sense 1). 


1-888 K. /Eiwred Boelh. xlii, Hit nys no unnyl iSmt we 
hopien to Gode. c 1000 AUlfric IJoni. I. 256 Ne lii ne liopiaii 
on heora ungewisMim welan. rizoo Mos'al Odegt in l^ 
Colt. Horn. 221 Ne hopie wif to hire weie ne weie to his 
wiue. «ii325 Prose Psalter li[i]. 7 He hoped in pe multi- 
tude of bib riches. 1S48 Tips.\. Chron., Hen. TV 176 llio 
Joi'des lyenge at Caleys, lioping in their fiendes witliiii the 
lealme. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems li. 43 Bta I houp 
in the goddes Hemene. 1611 Bible Ps. cxix. 49 The word 
..upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 1855 Catii. 
WiNKWORTii IlyiMt, Leave God to order all thy ways, And 
hope in Him whale’er betide. 

3 . trans. To expect with desire, or to desire with 
expectation ; lo look forward to (something desired ). 
a. with simple object {^—hope for, sense i). Now 
chiefly /od/A. 

0 1000 ASli-Ric Horn. I. 250 We IieoS Iifchbende 3 ;es 3 e we 
air hopedon. <11240 Uretsunm ColL Horn. 
ic hopie. a 1340 HAMi’oi.E/’xrt/Avxxvi. 6 And hope pe victoi y 
llioro his help. C1374 Ciiauccr Bocth. i. pr. iv. 10 By 
wliiche lettres I am accused to han iiooped the fredoui of 
Roome. 15^7 Gude 4 Godllc li, (S. T. S.) 124, I giant, 
I haif done wrang, Nocht hopeand help of the. 1603 11 . 
JoNSON Sejanits V. re. Wks. (Rtidg.) 172/2 Dost thou hope 
fortune to redeeme thy crimes? 1676 DiiYDLNzij<;-(v/i>c. iv. 
i, Strange coreiiage ! none would live past years again ; Vet 
.all hope pleasure in what yet remain. 1792 S. Rogers 
Pleas. Mem. I. 350 Witli looks that asked yet daiecl not 
hope relief. 1837 Dickens Pickw.ii, 'The conviction tliat 
he had notliiiig to hope from his fiend’s fears. 1872 
Ruskin Fos's Clav. xxii. 28, I have not time to ask Mr. 
Sillar’s permission, but hope hi.s paidon for assuming it. 

b. with ohj. clause. (In mod. colloq. use often 
in weakened sense, expressing little more than a 
desire that the event may hajypen, or (with clause 
in pres, or past) that the fact may tuin out to be 


as stated.) 

cioso Byrhtferth's Handloc in Anglia VIll. 325 Ic 
liopige p<et cheiubin ,se mffiia a;t wesan wylle. m225 
Antr. R. 430 Ich hopie pet hit schal beon . . swude biheiie. 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 1097, I hope lo lieuene king mi liclp 
schal 001131 fayle. C1449 Pecock Repr. ii. xiii. 223 It is lo 
hope that .. thei sclnden no longer .so erre. 1590 Siiaks. 
Com, Err. ill. i. 54 You’ll let vs in I hope? 1660 Bovi.r. 
New Exp. Phys. Alech. Pref. 4 , 1 have in anotiier treatise. . 
given a particular, and, I hope, a satisfactory account. 1738 
Swift Pol. Conversal. 123 Tliiity bad Bits, and Two good 
ones, .hut I hope, you have got yne of the two good ones. 
1804 W. Gilpin III. xxxviii. (R.), He honed you would 

consider the debt of little consequence, i860 Tvnuall Glac. 
i. xi. 70 We hoped that no repetition of ilie proce.ss would 
occur. 1863 W._ G. PALGRAVE-4m^f2l. 114 He enleis with 
a * hope I don’t intrude ’ air, 

0 . with infinitive. 

1297 R, Glouc. (1724) 220 He . . hopedo to Wynne Rome, 
wanne he come eft a5e. c 1303 fudas hear, 34 in R. Ii. P. 
(1862) 108 Glad heo was and hopedc of him to hnbbe an 
heire. c 1400 Destr.Troy 8006 pai, .liopit in liastc. . the mater 
to here. 1374 Churchyard Wolsey xlvi. in Mirr, Mag. 
(1813) II. 49s, I hoapt to come before the king. 1639 S. 
Harris ParlvaVs Iron Age 29 Cardinal Wolsey . .hoped to 
come to be Pope by the lecominendalion of the Emperour. 
1738 SwiFr_ Pol. Conversai, 178 When may we hope to 
see you again in London? 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 423 
Violent measures, by which the King hoped to curb the 
colonies. 

1 4 . To expect or anticipate (without implica- 
tion of desire) ; lo suppose, think, suspecl. Obs. 

C1330 R. Buunne Chron. Hficc (Rolls) 4429 , 1 hope lulyus 
had drawen hit out. Ibid. 15842 Non hoped til hym no 
gyle. «X34o Hampole Psalierirc. i comm,, 1 hope had he 
heyne a vightwisman he had noght sayd swa. c 1386 
Chaucer Reeve's T. 109 Our Manciple 1 hope he wil be 
deed. <11400-30 Alexa-nder I hope hou wenes at we 
be like to hire lethire Persyns, 13. . Tanner Taimv. in 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie (Arb.) 263 , 1 hope I shall be hanged 
to morrow. _ 1371 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxvi, 113 Quhat 
man did hoip of Grange now dois appeir..He dois Reboll 
and will not serue the King. 163Z Rowley Worn, sievcr 
vexed ii. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 132, I hope thou’lt vex me 
. . I shall rail and curse thee, I hope, 

6 . trans. To bring by hoping, notice-use. 

1720 Lett, fr. Land. frnl. (1721) 60 Some hope them- 
selves., into a Halter, but few into their Wishes, 

Hope, obs, form of FIoop. 


Hopeable (h<?u-pab 1), «. rare, [f, FIopezi. h 
-ABLE.] That may be hoped for. 

1611 Cotgr., Esperable, hopeable, fit to be hoped for. 

Hoped (hjupt), ppl. a. [f. Hope v. h- -Enk] 

1 . Expected with desire : see Hope v. $. 

1 S 73 Tusser Hnsb. cvi. (1878) 196 This was both God an 
man, of Jewes the hoped king. 1579 Spenser Skeph. Ca, 
Dec. 100 All my hoped gaine is turnd to scathe. 162 
Modell Wit 62 h, Shall . . all my hoped ioyes he defeated i 
a moment ? 1685 H. Moke Illnstr. 300 Which are tb 

hoped Consequences thereof. 

b. Flow usually hopedfor\ see Hope v. I. 

1393 Shaks, ^ Hen. VI, iv. viii. 61 Cold biting Winti 
maires pur hop d;for Hay. 1^4 Salmon Bates' Disp. De( 
{17^3^ Aijo, T.his ] 3 ook^ which^ througb. your Benignit 
cannot go without its hop’d-for EflFects. i860 Pusey Mi) 
Pfo/fft, 485 Two-fifths only of the hoped-for produce wj 
yielded. 

t _ 2 . Viewed or contemplated with hope ; aboi 
which hopes are entertained. Obs. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xii. (1887) 241 His most honore 
prince, and his best hoped pupill. 

3. Possessed of or imbued with hope, dial 

1896 Barrie (1897)34 The Doctor sm 

this morning that he is better hoped now, but at present -w 
can say no more but only she is alive. 

Hopeful (hJn-pfvil)^^. (j^_^ [f.tlOPEfS.I -I--FUL 
1. hull of hope; feeling or entertaining hope 
expectant of that which is desired. 


1394 SiiAKh. ///, 1. ii. :’| CIiiMe..Wli<is(‘ vgly ainl 

vnnatiiiail AsjiecL May flight the linjifftiU Alothci at thr 
view. 1663 Sir 'J'. IIihumu' ? (1677) i '4 llninfiil of 
some rcvvaul. 1822 Ji 1 1 Ri-.v Let. I\\\i\. in Corkluiin Ltje 
II, The. .liappicit, hopefuleit, creatine that ever set foituiie 
at defiance. 1886 Ru.skin I'sivtenta I. vii. ecu A time of 
active and hopcliil conlcntineiit for botli tlie young people. 
I). Kxpicssive of hupu. 

1607 Rowlands Gay, Earl IVarrn. 8t The coiiifoit pf a 
hopeful word liestnwiiig. 1865 Dh'hi nh Mat. hr. i. iii, It 
is likely enoiigli that ten tlioiisiml oibi r ymiiig men. .made 
the same liopefui leiiiaik in the uiui.se uf the s.uiie evciiiiig. 

2 . Causing or inspiring hope ; giving piumise uf 
success or future good, ‘ [ironiising ’ : said of a 
person or thing on which one’s hope is .set, or eon- 
cerning which hope is cnlerlained ; soineliines 
ironically, of a young peisun who is likely lo 
disappoint hopes. 

1^68 F,LizAiiErii Let. to Cecil in Strype Ann. Ref, (17011) 

I. li. 515 'I'liat she would allow liuiiovaiy salaries lo the ai.iite 
and hopeful yoiilli, foi tlielr m.ilnteii.inee in their studies 
tliere. 1392 biiAK.s. Rom. 4 yul. i. ii. r5 ICaitli li.illi 
.swallowed all my’ hopes but site, .Slice's the Imperull Lady 
of my earth. 1647 in Wood's Life ( 0 . IL.S.) 1 . note, 
Money to maliitaiii liopiTul students at tlie Univeisity. 1732 
.Swii'T .S'rti raw. Test Wks. 1761 III. 294 Wlili li of die two 
is ill the hopi'fiillest Condition lo ruin the Cliureli. 1768 
Goi.dsm. Good-n. Man i. Wks. (Globe) fiit/i lleie coims 
his hopeful impliew; stiange, goodiiatured, foolish, open- 
lieaiLed. 1863-6 It. I’liu.iai'.s rimer. Paper Carr. _I 1 , pj 
Loans now seemed to alfonl a liopefui puispect ofielief. 

b. as sb. {colloq . ) A ‘iioiieful ’ hoy or girl : chiefly 
ironical. (Sometimes as a y/^fl.u'-proper naine.) 

1720 Ducmk-ss Oumono T.et. iH Apr. in Swift's /tV.'i. 
(1S14) XVI. 363 Klse young Hopeful might li.ive been iii 
danger. i8ii livKON Hints Jr. Jlor. 256 G’oi board, 
tliiniiiish’d liy young Hopeful’s debts. 1842 C. Winii iii.,ui 
Richard Savage 11845) HI- vi. 381 Some of tlie young 
hopefuls make tlicir p.arcnts pay pi etty smartly for tbuir love. 

Hopefully (JvTmpfulij, <z,/zi. [f. picc. I-LV^.J 
In a hopeful manner ; with a feeling of hope ; with 
ground for hope, piomisingly. 

111639 ^yoTToN LiR Dk. />wM. In if (’/<)/. (1672) 237 Hu 
left all liis female kindred . . cither iiiatudu d w itb peers_ of 
the realm actually, or linpefully with cails’_ sons ami lieiis. 
1846 H. Rogers Ess, (i86u) I. T71 The limits vvitliiii wbb li 
the liunian understanding can hopefully .speculate. IHod. 
He set to work hopefully. 

Hopefulness (hflu-pfidnes). [f. as piec, i 
-NES.s.] Tlie quality or state of being hopelul. 

1 . The slate of feeling or expressing hope. 

1628 WnHEi! Brit. Remcmh, ni. 170, I sc.Trceiy lield it 
wortli my hopcfulnes.se. 1838 J. II. Nevman Hiit, Sh. 

II. II. ii, Perhaps he exaggerated his own hopertihiess, in 
order to increase hers. 1886 Hall Caine .SVw of Hagarw. 
i>q Greta’s eyes were full of a radiant hopefulness. 

2 . The quality of inspiring hope ; promisingness. 

1631 P'-tdler’s Abel Rediv., Zanchlus 390 Zanchius in his 

youth shewing some testifications of hishopefulnesse. 1698 
Strypb Life Sir T, Smith ii, (R.), While he was thus a 
student here .. notice was taken of his parts and jiopefull- 
ness. Mod. The hopefulness of the political situation. 

Hopeite, liopite (ho«-p3it). Min. [Named 
1823, after Dr. T. C. Hope of Kdinburgh : see 
-iTE-i A phosphate of zinc found in greyish-white 
ciystals, never accurately analyzed. 

1824 Trans. R, Soc. Edin. X, 107 Description of Hopeile, 
a New Mineial. 1834 T. Allan Min. 24 .Sir David 
Brewster . . distinguished it by the name of Hopcitc. 

Hopeless (hffa-ples), a, [f. Hope jAi -i- -less.] 

1 . Destitute of hope ; having or feeling no hope ; 
despairing. 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err, 1. i. 158 Hopelesse and lielpelesse 
doth Egean wend. 1611 — Cymb. iv. iv. 27 Hopelesse 'J'o 
haue the yourtesie jmiir Cradle pioniis’d. 1659 Hammond 
On Ps. cli. 6, I am as destitute and hopeless of it as tlie 
most solitaiy Pelican. 1823 Scobesby Whale Fishery 460 
On this [ice-floe] they spent a dismal and hopeless night. 
X884 Contemp. Rev. May 629 Is it surprising that the great 
army of the hopeless should forget the way to church ? 

2 , Of or concerning which iheie is no hope ; 
despaired of, desperate. 

X566 Drant Horace, Sat. n. il. (R.), He. .keepes it well, 
and ■warylye to helps in hopelesse tyde. 1383 Si'Anyiiuest 
AEneis ii. (Arb.) 50 Laocoon, .al ho.aples Hee striues. 1731 
Johnson Rambler No. 87 !• 2 A sign of hopeless depravity, 
that though good advice was given, it wrought no reforma- 
tion. i849_Macaulay Hist. Eng, vii. II. 185 He recovered 
from maladies which seemed hopeless. 1867 F reem an Norm. 
Cona. I, V. 296 To reconcile the chronology is hopeless. 

1 3 . Unhoped-for, unexpected. Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. ni. v. 34 His watry eies . . He up gan 
lifte toward the azure skies, From whence descend all hope- 
lesse remedies. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv, 160 Giuing 
thanks to God for so hopelesse a delluerauce. 

Hopelessly (hAcplesli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a hopeless manner ; without or beyond hope ; 
so that there is no hope ; desperately. 

i6x6 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady i. i, El. Lo. Brother, is 
your last hope past? 3 ^.. .Zl a Hopelessly past. 1646 SiuT. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iii. 8 Hopelesly continuing in mis- 
takes, they live and dye in their absurdities. 1838 Lytton 
Alice X62 You are hopelessly in love with Miss Cameron. 
1873 Black Pr, Thule viii, N ever was . . sea-song sung so 
hopelessly without spirit. 

Hopelessness (hau'plesnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Hopeless condition ; want of hope, despair ; 
state of being despaired of, desperateness. 

i8o9_ Han, More CoelelsVf.. 10 (Jod.) That discouiaging 
superiority, which others might be deterred from imitating 
through hopelessness to reach. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist, 
Sk. (X873) II. 1. 1. 13 A message which well illustrates the 
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hopelessness of goinR to wnr with them. 1880 Ouida hloihs 
II. 287 'Die old heavy btiitleii of hopelessness and apathy 
had fallen on her again. 

t Hopelost a. and sh. Ohs. [f. 

Hope avJ.i + Lost ppl. a.] a. ac^'. That has lost 
hope, despaii-intr ; lost to hope, desperate, b. sh. 
One who has lost hope. 

1570 Satir. Poi-’f/hs Refopn. xxii. 70 Fretting with feir in 
Inward conscience, As hoiplost wiclitis without all pacience. 
1587 I'CKNuNG Contn. Ilolinshed III. 154S/2 His two grace- 
Icsse hopelost .sonnes Shane and Alike Bouike. 1648 
Symmons VimL Chas, /, i/|8 Like a Company of pooie 
I lope-losts. .look up to that place of HonoLir, where erst 
they .sat. 

t Ho’pely, <2. Obs. ran. [f. Hope ji 5 .i + -ly 1 .] 
Of the nature of hope; fraught with hope. 

i6S3 11 . WnisTLRR UJishot Inf. Baptume 62 A noble 
insuince of hopciy probability by divine Pioviclence. 

Hoper (licfu-poj). [f. Hope v. + -Eiii.] One 
who hopes. 

1382 Wvcr.iF 2 Satn. xxii. 31 God . . a slielde is of alle the 
boper.s [Vulg. .spcra/itiiini] in liym. 1332 Mode Confnt. 
Tindale Wks. 733/1 Such lioperh and such loners . . aie yet 
no lesse begiled then aie the beggeis that dieme they iinde 
great hcnpes of gold, a 1684 LisiGinoN Coiniii. t Pet. Wks. 
(1868) lyd Then shall these liopers he in eternal possession. 
1788 Mao. IJ’Ahiu.ay Diary 23 Nov., She i.s no hoper ; she 
.sees nothing liefoie ns bnt despair and horror. 1889 W. 
Waro ip. (r. IPttrtl d" O.vf. Movem. 379 It would take a. 
very enthusiastic hoper to look for .succe.ss now. 

Hoper, oli.s. form of Hopper. 

Ho'p-gaa'den. [f. Hopj^.l] A field or piece 
of land devoted to the cultivation of hops. 

1573 id Scot (title) A Perfite Platfornie of a Hoppe 
Garden, and necessarie Instructions for the niaking and 
ni.iyntcnance hereof. 1669 Worudce Syst. Agric. (1681) 
iCo In tlie Winter, when little else can bo done to the Hop- 
garden. 1766 Gray Let. in Poems (1775) 322 Orchards, 
cheiry-gronnds, hop-gardens, intermixed with corn and 
frerinent villages. 

Ho'p-gromid. [f. Hop sbP'] - prec. ; also, 
ground suiled to the cultivation of hops. 

1679 Essex's Excell. 3 Coll. Mildmay came fiom his house 
to tire place near the Hop-ground. 1715 Band. Gaz. No. 
5326/3 Four Acres of Hop Ground. 1855 Macaulav l/lsl. 
Eng. XV. HI. 611 The hopgrounds of Kent would be as the 
vineyards of the Neckar. 


Hop-harlot, var. Hap-haelot, Ohs. 

Hoping (hau'pig), vhl. sb. [f. Hope v. + -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Hope; hope ; f tiust. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27016 Again ]>e tojier hoping fiat cs_ in 
weildes welth. a nooso A lexamier 4518 Je haue na hoping 
in [jat hathill at on iii3e sittis. i8j8 Blackw. Mag. III. 62 
A few years of confident hopings and unreserved trustings. 

Ho'ping, ppl. a. [-ing^.J That hopes j hope- 
ful, Hence Ho'ping’Iy adv., hopefully. 

160a Warner Alb. Ettg, x. Ivi. (1612) 247 Contrarla to it 
that all did hopingly affect. 1842 Manning Serni. (1848) 
I. 374 Out of a hoping timidity. 1883 Von Bunsen in 
Harped s Mag. Aug, 367/2 Hopingly yet gravely did he ride 
into Versailles. 

Hopkinsiail (lipplcimzian), a. and sh. [f. the 
name of the New England theologian Samuel 
Hopkins (1/31-1803): see -ian,] a. adj. belong- 
ing to or adhering to the theological system of 
Samuel Hopkins, a modification of Calvinism, b. sh. 
An adherent of this system. Hence Hoplti’nsian- 
ism, the theological system of Samuel Hopkins. 

1850 Whittier Pn Wks. (1889) 11 . 132 Hopkinsianism .. 
held . , that guilt could not be hereditary, i860 J, Gardner 
Faiths World II. 64/1 Some Christians .. called from their 
leader Hopkinsians, though they prefer to be called Hop- 
kinsian Calvinists. Ibid. 65/1 The Hopkinsian controversy 
is but little known in Britain. _ 1886 Enoycl. Amer. III. 339 
The founder of ‘ Hopkinsian divinity ’. 

Hoplite (hf?'plait). [ad. Gr. uirXhrjs, f. SirAoi' 
weapon, piece of armour, heavy shield, pi. mka 
arms: see -itb.] A heavy-armed foot-soldier of 
ancient Greece. 

1727-41 Chambers s.v.,Apainting which represented 
two hoplites. 1846 Grote Greece i. xx. (1849) II. 143 The 
hoplites, or heavy-armed infantry of historical Greece, main- 
tained a close order and well-dressed line. 1857 Birch 
Anc. Poilerp (1858) I. 408 Ares appears as a hoplite. 

Hence Hoplltio (h^^pli'tik) a., belonging to or 
resembling a hoplite; Hopli'tics (ttonce-zctd.), the 
drilling of hoplites. 

1631 Eraser's Mag. XLIII. 251 The heavy-armed Hoplitic 
angler, as he may & called, returns generally from his ex- 
pedition laden only with disappointment. 1886 Sidgwick 
Hist. Ethics ii. 21 New pedantries of ‘ tactics ’ and ‘hop- 


ntics . 

Hoplo- (hppH), before a vowel hop!-, combin- 
ing form of Gr. oirAov weapon, piece of armour, 
or of o-n\T] hoof, as in Ho'plarchy (-aiki), nonce- 
wd. [zdt&v hierarchy] (sea quot.). f Ho-ploclirism 
[see Chrism] (see quot. 1656) ; so f Hoplocliri's- 
tioaln:. Hoplogfuatlious (-p’gnajias) cz. [Gr. Tvd^os 
jaw], ‘ having the jaw armed’ (Syd. Soc . Lex. 1886). 
Hoploloffy (-fi-lodsi) [see -logy], the science of 
weapons or armour. Hoplomachio (-mie'kik) a. 
[ad. Gr, (57r\o/taxiK<5r, dwAo^dxos fighting in heavy 
arms (cf. Hoplite)], fighting in heavy armour (in 
qtiot._^jg'.) ; so Hoplomachlst (-p'makist), one who 
fights in heavy armour. Hoploneinerteaii (-n^- 
moTtf-an), Hoplonemertine (-nfciautain) ZooL, 
a. belonging to those nemertean worms in which 


the proboscis is armed with a stylet ; sb. one of these 
worms. Hoplophorous (-p'foros) a. [Gr. dirAot/x'pos 
bearing arms], ‘ bearing armour ; protected ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.'). Hoplopletirid (-pl'u»'rid) Zool. [Gr. 
irXtvpd rib, side], a fish of the extinct family Hoplo- 
plmridm, having the body provided with four rows 
of sub-triangular scutes. Hoplopodons (-fiqwdos) 
a. Zool. [Gr. dirAn hoof, irony, iro 5 - foot], having 
the feet protected by hoofs. 

<£1843 Southey Doctor (1847) VII. 498 The chiefs of the 
Hieimchy, the latrarcliy, the Noraarchy, and the *Hop- 
larchy (under which title both sciences, naval and military, 
weie comprised). 1650 Ciiarleton Paraiioxes Pioleg. 
d iv b, Our disciuisition of the 51 on, or Casualties [f Causali- 
ties] of ’‘Hoplochrisme. Ibid, e, Objection to the dignity 
of *'Hoplochiisticall Reraedie.s. 1656 Blount Glossogr., 
1 1 oplochrism, an anointing ofArmes or weapons; as they 
do in the use of the weapon-salve. 1884 R. F. Burton Bk. 
of Sword I The imperious interest of *Hoplology. 1832 
/eraser’s Mag. V. 6g6 That most pugnacious, 01, to use the 
old term, Hioploinachic of uiiivei silies, 1793 Misc. in Ami. 
Beg. 398 Dempster, the last of the formidable sect of *Hop- 
lomadii.sts, who fought every day . . either with sword or 
fist, in defence of his doctiines in oiniti siibili. i8s4MAYNn 
Expos. Lex., Iloplopodus, applied by Goldfuss to an Order 
(I I oplopoda) . . including those [mammals] which have their 
feet piotected by hooves: *hoplopodous. 

Hop-iiierchant. [f. Hop j^.^] 

1 . A merchant who deals in ho]is. 

1639 Canlerb. Marriage Licences sz Nov., Heniy Suni’er- 
sole of the city of Ixindoii, hopmarchant. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iii. (1889) I. 156 He., made baigains over a 
tankard with drovers and hop merchants. 

2 . slang, [with play on Plop sblL] A dancing- 
master ; a dancer. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hop-Merchant, a Dancing- 
master. 1708 lAonWiX Rabelais iv. xxxviii, Imitated by 
your Hop-Merchants . . in their .. Country Dances. 

. Hopnyt, obs. pa. t. of Open v. 

Hopoland, obs. f. IIoupland, a garment. 
Hop-o’ -my -thumb (hfi'pomi})»:m). Also 6 
boptburab, 9 hop-me-thumb. [In i6th c.., hop 
on my thombe, from tlop w.* (in imperative mood), 
applied to a person so small that he may be hyper- 
bolically told to hop on one’s thumb : cf. stick-in- 
the-mud^ pick-me-up.] A dwarf, a pygmy : the 
name of a pygmy hero of nursery lore. Cf. Tom 
Thumb. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/t Hoppe upon my freiilhn. 

1546 F. Hevwood Prov. (1867) 25 It is a small hop on my 
thomhe. And Christ wot. It is wood at a woorde. 1583 
Stanyhurst Mneis iv. (Arb.) 106 A cockney dandiprat hop- 
thumb. 1594 Taming of Shrew (N.), Plaine friend hop of 
my thum, know you who we are ? 1681 Otway Soldier’s 
Fori, IV. i, You little Hopo’-my-thumb, come hither. 1827 
Hone Every-day Bk. II, 67 He was a hop-o’-my-thumb no 
higher than the window-locker. 1855 Thackeray A’mtw/cs 
II. 255 This hop;0.my-thumb of a creature has begun to 
give herself airs since her marriage and her carriage. 

aiirib. 1746 Smollett AtnY. Rand. (1812) I. 59 You pitiful 
hop o' my thumb coxcomb. 1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 272, 
I cannot . . help laughing at such hop-me-thumb fellows. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 25 June 1/2 Austria is a mere Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb Power excepting so far as she is backed by Gei many, 
t Hoppe. Ohs. Also 5 boop(p)e. [Cf. OE. 
hoppe, pi. hoppan, ‘ ornament, ? small bell’ (Sweet). 
(Senses r and 2 are perhaps distinct words.)] 

1 . The seed-vessel of flax. 

c 1325 Glass. W, de Biblcsiv. in Wright Voc. 156 Le boceaus 
[du lyii\ Gloss, hoppen [Camb. MS. flaxbolles]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. Ii. xvii. xcvii. (149s) 663 Fioures of 
flex ben . . blewe, and after comyth hoppys, and therin is 
the seed. And whan the hoppe begynnyth to wexe, tlienne 
the flex is drawe vp. C1440 Pronip. Parv. 246/1 Hoope 
\v.r. hooppe], sede of flax. 1552 Huloet, Hoppes of flaxe or 
hemp, linciduhim. 

2 . The cornel tree, and its fruit, 

1499 Garlaiidia’s Liber Equizi. Voc. (W. de W.), Coma, 
fructus corni, hoppe : cornus, quidani arbor, hoppe tre, 
lit quidani dicunt. 

Hopped (Ivpt), a. [£ Hop or ».2 + -ed.] 
Furnished, mixed, or flavoured with bops. 

1669 Boyle Contn. New Exf. 11. (1682) 174 A Receiver 
filled with hopped and fermented Beer. 1830 M. Donovan 
Dont. Econ. I. 203 Thirty-five barrels of hopped wojt. 1897 
Daily News 6 Sept. 7/3 The bines being lightly hopped 
without any ‘ tail and the fruit all being within sight. 

Hopper ^ (hf poi). [f. Hop v.^ + -Eat, qE. 
type ^hoppere, implied in the feminine hoppestre. 

Sense 3 is naturally accounted for ; but the origin of sense 
5 is not clear, unless detived from resemblance to the mill- 
hopper, which is not favoured by the chronology of existing 
quotations.] 

1 . One who hops ; a leaper, dancer. 

c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 442 pat fore a hoppare 
can nym sla. 1598 Florio, Saltarino, . . a iumper, a hopper. 
1744-5 Mrs. Delany in Life Corr. (1861) II. 335 The 
dancer.s are to be [etc.]. These are the rest of the hoppers. 
1775-8 Tyrwhitt Notes on Chaucer’s Kntls T., I conceive, 
a female hopper, or dancer, was called an hoppester. 1829 
Citron, in Ann. Reg. 21/1 A great hopper and runner. 

b, pi. * A kind of play in which the actor hops 
on one leg’ (J.) : see Scotch-hoppers, Hopscotch. 

2 . An animal characterized by hopping, esp. an 
insect or insect-larva that hops. 

Applied^ more or less spec, to a locust or grasshopper, 
a saltatorial beetle as the turnip flea, a saltatorial homop- 
terous insect as a froth-hopper, a flea, the cheese-hopper or 
maggot of the cheese-fly ; also dial, to a samlet ; in New- 


foundland to a seal of the second year. Also as a second 
element, in cheese-hopper, gi asshopper, saudhopper, etc. 

c 1250 Gen. if Ex. 3096 On wind cam fio westen, and 3 o 
oppeies nara, And warpes oner in-to 6e se. 1797 Polwiiele 
(list. Devon I. 120 The Samlet of Mi. Pennant, called here 
the hopper. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 278 
M[uscalpt(tris, the larvre of which are known to the house- 
wife by the name of hoppeis, as those of all of them by the 
name of maggots. 1877 Mhs. Fi.eming Life Arnot 
192 The armies of barbarous inhuman black hoppeis are 
not greatly diminished. 1897 Chamh. yrnl. XIV. 766/2 
The locusts were attacked while still in the ‘hopper’ stage. 

3 . In a corn or other grinding mill, a receiver 
like an inveited pyramid or cone, through whicli 
grain or anything to be ground passes into the 
mill ; so called because it had originally a bopping 
or shaking motion (which is now usually transferred 
to the shaking-shoe, where that is present). 

c 1386 Chaucer Reeve’s 'P. tig Yet saugh I neueie. .How 
that the hopur wagges til and fra. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Man- 
hodet. Ixxiii. (1869) 43 In the hoper of the mille-.he was 
grottnden broken and brused. c 1585 P'aire Em 1. ii. 175 in 
Simpson Sch. Shaks. It. 414 Now let me alone to pick the 
mill, to fill the hopper, to take the toll. 1786 Burns To 
Unco Giiid i, The heapet happer's chbing still. And still the 
clap plays clatter. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
158 The hopper, .is agitated by two iron pins on the axis. . 
that alternately raise the vessel containing the grain, which 
again sinks by its own weight. 1858 Thoreau Maine W. 
(1894) 204 A boy collecting the long edgings of boaids as 
fast as cut off, and thrusting them down a hopper, where 
they were ground up beneath the mill, 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelberta II. xl. 151 Modem developments have shaken 
up the classes like peas in a hopper. 

4 . Applied to similar contrivances for feeding 
any material to a machine, and, generally, to 
articles resembling a mill hopper in shape or use. 

1763 W. Lewis Coinmerc. Phil.-iechn. 277 The space in- 
cluded between the pipes, at their lower end, under the 
bason, is a kind of hopper. Ibid. 278 The water issuing 
from the hopper is necessarily reduced into drops. 1832 
Badbage Econ. Pfanuf, iii. (ed. 3) 28 To make the engine 
supply the fire with small quantities of fuel at legular inter- 
vals by means of a hopper. _ 1873 Span's Diet. Engin. III. 
2253 Receiving and weighing hoppers. Ibid. 2254 The 
sheet-iron funnel in which the grain is received befote pas- 
sing up into the weighing hopper. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hopper, i. a chute for feeding any material to a ma- 
chine. 2. The b.asin of a water-closet, 3. (Glass.) A conical 
vessel suspended from the ceiling, containing sand and 
water for the use of the glass-cutter. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 626 The tickets are placed in a kind of tube 
or hopper, down which they descend, and .. are drawn one 
by one across a printing machine. iBS^Daily News 27 July 
2/1 The new twelve-barrel Nordenfeldt gun .. Hoppers to fit 
on the feeders keep them constantly replenished, and so 
incessant is the fire that in half a minute 600 shots were dis- 
charged. 

6. A basket ; esp. a basket or other vessel in 
which the sower carries his seed. Now dial. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxx. 7 [lxx.xi. 6] His hend in hoper 
served hai. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vii. 57 He heng an Hoper 
on his Bac In stude of a Scrippe. c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb, 
X. 43 Thyn hopur clothe hienys skyn ; and throwe Thy 
seede therynne. 1523 Fitzuerb, Hiisb. § 10. 1649 Blithe 
Eug. Improv. Intpr. (1652) 179 Be .sure ever and anon to 
stir up the bottom of your Hopper, or Seed-lop. 1821 Clare 
Vill. Mhistr. II. 106 What once were kernels fiom his 
hopper sown, Now hi owning wheat-ears. 

6. A barge in attendance on a dredging machine, 
which carries the mitd or gravel out to sea and 
discharges it through an opening in its bottom. 
Also hopper-barge. 

1759 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 5S8 A person in- 
vented a machine., cal led a Hopper., to take ballast out of 
ships, .convey the same to the sea, and there drop it. 1887 
Daily News 14 Dec. 2/6 New steamer Giralda, when off 
Claxheiigh, river Wear, came into collision with a laden 
hopper. 1894 Ibid. 8 Oct. 6/7 The men who were working 
the marine dredger and its attendant hoppers in the outer 
port of Port Said. 

7 . = hopper-car \ see 10, 

1862 N. Y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), Of the fifty-seven 
hoppers thrown over Opequan bridge, one half can be put 
into serviceable order again, 

8 . A funnel-shaped or hopper-like hollow. 

1838 T. L. Mitchell 3 Exp. E. Austral. (r839l II. 319 
We find among the features on these lofty river banks many 
remarkable hollows, not unaptly termed ‘hoppers’ .. from 
the water sinking into them, as grain subsides in the hopper 
of a mill. 1847 D. A. Wells & S. H. Davis Sk. Williams 
Coll. 88 You find yourself on the edge of a gulf at least a 
thousand feet deep, the four sides of which apparently con- 
verge to a point at the bottom. This place, from its peculiar 
form, is called the Hopper. 

9 . Pianoforte, A piece attached at the back part 
of a key to raise the hammer and regulate the 
distance to which it falls back from the string 
after striking it. Also called grasshopper. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 140/1 The action of the square 
piano-forte, on its fiist introduction, consisted of a key, a 
lifter, a hammer, and a damper. . Longman and Broderip ,. 
brought out a patented invention having two additional 
parts in the action, namely, the hopper, and the under- 
hammer. 1896 Hitkins Pianoforte 37 The key, hopper, 
spring and set-off. 

10 . atirib. and Comb. a. appositive, as (sense 6) 
hopper-barge, -punt. b. Of or belonging to a 
hopper, as (sense 3) hopper feed, form, head, 
mouth’, (sense 9) hopper button, lever, spring, e. 
Shaped like or resembling the hopper of a mill,, 
as hopper casement, closet, hip, pan, roof, ventilator. 
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d. parasyiithetic, as (sense 5 : cf. quot. 1787 s.v. 
HoprE'cl I) hopper-arsed, -hipped, -riimped acljs. 

e. Special combs. : hopper axis, a contrivance 
for grinding apples, something like a coffee-mill ; 
hopper-boy, ‘ a name given in mills to a rake 
which moves in a circle, drawing the meal over an 
opening through which it falls’ (Craig 1S47) ; 
hopper-ear, a kind of car or truck for carrying 
coal, gravel, etc., shaped like a hopper, and empty- 
ing through an opening at the bottom ; hopper- 
coch, a valve for water-closets, etc. (Knight Diet. 
Mech.) ; t hopper-crow, ? a crow that follows a 
seed-hopper during sowing; hopper-eared, -free 
adjs. (see quots.) ; hopper-hood, a hooded seal in 
its second year. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, '^Hopjier-arst, when the 
Breech sticks out, 1787 [see HoitetI i]. 1807 Vancouver 
Agric. Devon (iSiji 124 It peifoiras all the opeiations of 
thiashing, winnowing, grinding, and bolting, together with 
an iron *hopper axis for grinding apples. iSgg iFcsIw. 
Gaz. 16 Oct. 4/2 The Admiralty '^hopper barge, .for use at 
the Gibraltar new Diy Dock and Extension Woiks, had an 
adventurous voyage. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 141/2 
Hopper spring. .Hopper lever . .^Hopper button. .Sustain- 
ing spring, .fixed in the front end of the hopper lever. 1862 
N. y. Tribune 10 June (Bartlett), There were one hundred 
and eighty-three iron *hopper-cais lecovered in a condition 
to be restored. 1844 Catholic Weekly Instr. loq ^Hopper 
casements, .should be inserted in almost all the windows, in 
order to secure due ventilation, Greene yas. ly, 

V. ii, To gather feathers like to a *hopper-crow. And lose 
them in the height of all my pomp ? 1744-50 W. Ellis 

Mod. Husbandni. III. i. ig (E.D.S.) Such land would re- 
turn an *hopper-eared crop at harvest, or, in plainer English, 
a little ear, with a few kernels. 1887 Pall Mall G. zz Mar. 
2/1 Mr. Maxim’s next effort was also a 3-pounder, using a 
long cartridge, but having a very .short action and a^hopper 
feed. iSag J, Hunter Hallamsh. Glass. 51 When the 
tenants of the manor of .Sheffield ground their corn at the 
lord's mill, some of them were called *ho^J>er./reas, being 
piivileged. 1898 Edin. Rev. Apr. 440 The *hopper-fiee' 
tenants at Leeds .. had their corn grinded immediately 
upon the emptying of the hopper, though there weie never 
so many attending. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 55 With 
*hoppir hippis, and benches narrow. 1672 Wycherlcy 
Love in Wood u, i, She is bow-legg’d, *hopper-hipp’d. 1793 
Skcaton Ediystoite L. 198 The laige squaie wooden pipe., 
terminates, .in a ’’hopper-mouth proper for receiving in the 
burthen. _ 1884 Health Exhib, Caial. 39/2 Flushing Water 
Closet, with *Hopper Pan. 1867 Smvtii Sailed s IVord-bk., 
*Hopper-diunt, a flat-floored lighter for carrying soil or 
mud, with a hopper or receptacle in its centre, to contain 
the Jading. z6z6 Middleton Wo/n. Beware Worn, ri, ii, 
Her body straight, not ‘’’hopper-rump’d. 1840 *Hopper 
spring [see hopper button]. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte Gloss., 
Hopper Spring, the wire spring that regulates the angle of 
the sticker or hopper, and accelerates its return under the 
notch or roller, 

Hence Koppered a.i cf. hopper-hipped (above). 
1704 D’Urfev Hell beyond Hell 54 Holland, up to the 
ankles fine, But hopper'd still about the chine. 

Hopper 2 (bp’poi). [f. Hop ji .2 + -eb 1 .] 

1 . One engaged in picking hops ; a hop-picker. 

1719 in Cowper Canterb. Reg., St. George (1891) 207 

Edward Even and Alice his pretended wife, hoppers and 
way-going persons. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, The 
veneiahle Society of weedersj podders, and hoppers, i860 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav, xi. Many of these hoppers are 
Irish, but many come from London. 

2 . A brewer’s vat in which the infusion of bops 
is prepared to be added to the wort (pdeni. Did). 

3 . aitrib., as hopper-house. 

1883 J. Y. Stratton Hops ij- Hop.pickers 45 The hopper- 
house IS generally a long low-pitched building. i884Z>mVy 
News 23 Sept_. 3/2 Great efforts have been made., to provide 
suitable lodgings for the hoppers, and ‘hopper-houses’ 
catch the eye at every turn of the road. 

Hopper, erron. form of Hooi’EsS^vvild swan, 
t Hoppestere. Ohs. hoppystre,i. hoppiait 
to hop : see -ster. The mod. form would he 
hopster ; cf, Chaucer’s tappestere, now tapster f\ A 
female dancer, a danceress. In the quot. from 
Chancer app. tised attrib.=‘ dancing’. 

‘Schippes hoppesteres’ answers to navi bellairici (= 

‘ warlike ships ’) in Boccaccio's Teseide, which it is sup- 
posed that Chaucer misread as ballairici (= dancers, danc- 
ing, pi. fern.). Speght (followed by Bullokar and Cockeram) 
erroneously explained ‘ hoppesteres ' as ‘pilots See Skeat, 
Chaucer V. 80. 

ciooo /Elfric Hoiu, I. 484 He ., Sres mseran witegaii 
dead Jjiere lycSran hoppystran hire glijes to mede for;5eaf. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt .'s 7 '. 1159 Vet saugh I brent the shippes 
hoppesteres ]_Camb. MS. hospesterys]. 

Hoppet^ (hp-pet). Chiefly north, dial. Also 
7- hobbet, 9 hoppett, -itt. [? f. HoprEE,! with 
dim. suffix. Cf. also Hobbet.] 

1 . A basket, esp. a small hand-basket. 

1671 Skinner Etym. Angl., Hoppet, vox agro Line, 
usitatissima significat nutem Corbem seu Calathum quo 
fructus circuinferunt. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 26 A Hoppet, 
a little Handbasket. 1^8 R. Az'inonry ju, 392/x 

An Hoppet, or Hobbet . . is a Vessel of wood to carry corn 
in by him that soweth the same. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss,, 
Hoppet, a little basket, chiefly for holding seed-corn, worn 
by the husbandmen, in sowing, at their backs, whence a man 
with protuberant buttocks is compared to a man accoutered 
with a hoppet, and stiled hoppet-arsed, vulgarly hopper- 
arsed. 1828 Craven Dial., Heppit, a little basket. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hoppet,, .the dish used by miners to measure 
their ore m. i886 6-. W.Linc. Gloss., Ploppet, asmallliand- 
baSKet with lids, ‘ She has ta'en a hoppet with her lunch.’ 


2 , A large bucket, used for lowering and raising 
men and materials in the shaft of a mine or other 
excavation. 

1865 Alin. Reg. 3 Tlie engineer was aslonidicd to find 
that the hoppet containing the men .slopiied in the shaft. 
i 883 Times 9 Apr. 6/5 The hoppet is a large iion bucket 
fastened by tinee hooks and chains to the rope. 1890 Pall 
Mali G. 8 Sept, j/t The workmen aie laiscd by means of 
a ‘hoppett’, which a steam engine lifts or lowcis as le- 
qiiired. 1897 Times 10 Mai. 13/6 One hoppit came np with 
debris showing slight dampness, 

3 . A bee-llive ; also bee-hoppet. dial. 

Ho'ppet 2 . local. [? dim. of Hope sb.'^l 

1 . An enclosure ; a yard, paddock, or the like. 

1701 Deed [relating to pioperties called] ‘a Bam and 

Hoppett ’. 1864 Gd. Words 581/2 There is a lioppet hig 

enough for the run of a pony. 1867 Criui. Chrouol. Mark 
Castle 153 Ciowther and Hoyle were interied in the hoppet 
at the back of the Castle. 

2 . A gaol or prison. [May perh. belong to prcc. 
word : cf. cage, coop similarly used.] 

1855 Robinson IVkitby Gloss., Hoppet, the jail. ‘They 
were putlen i’ t’ hoppet ', impilsoned. 

Ho’ppet north, dial, [dim. from Hop w.i] 
An infant in arms. 

169s Kennett Par. Antiq. II. Gloss, s.v. Tremuta, A 
young child danced in the arms is by inet.aphor called a little 
hoppet. 1828 Craven Dial., Hoppit, an infant. 
Hop-picker. A labourer employed to pick 
the ripe hops from the bines; usually one of 
a large body who annually migrate to the hop- 
growing distiicts to do this work; also, a me- 
chanical contrivance for picking, cleaning, and 
sorting hops. So Hop-piclcing, the work of pick- 
ing hops, which annually gives temporary employ- 
ment in the country to large bodies of the poor. 

1760 Engraving of picture by G. Sniith, The Hop Pickers. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1870) II. 20 To the festivities of, 
Ilarvest Home must be refeived the following popular 
custom among the hop-picker.s in Kent. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech., Hop-picker, ..a machine for picking hops. 1812 
Examiner 5 Oct. 629/2 Hop-picking completed. 

Hoppill : see Hopple v. 

Soppiness (hp’pines). [f assumed adj. *hoppy, 

{. Hop sb.2 H- -NESS.] Hopping mariner or quality. 

i86o_J. White Hist, France (ed. 2) 3 Animals [frogs], .the 
exact image of himself in hoppiness of motion. 

Hopping (hp'pii)), vU. sb.^ [f. Hop v) -i- -ingI .] 

1 . The action of the verb Hop, in various senses. 

_ c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 379/79 At bis bruydale was plei 
i-no_u3h ; song and grethoppingue. «i34oHAMP0LEHjffAcr 
xxxix. 6 Hoppynge & daunceynge of tumblers & herlotis. 
1576 Newton Lemnie's Coiitple.x. i. ii. 10 b, Vndecent hop- 
ping and daunciitg. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics x. § 66. 
181 The perpetual hoppings of the canary from bar to bar of 
its cage. 

2 , A dance; a rural festival of which dancing 
forms a principal part. 

_ C1330 Arth, (S- Merl. 3S4S Men made song and hop- 
iuges, Ogaia the come of this kinges. c 1570 Durham 
Depos. (Surtees) 102 The day that one John Fletcher of 
Chester made a hopping. 1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 
32 To Horse-race, Fair, or Hoppin go. 1843 Hardy in 
Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. No. ii, 55 These feasts, or as 
they are called elsewhere in Northumberland, hoppings, are 
held on the festival day of the patron Saint. 1889 A rchxol. 
AE liana XIII. 322 At N ewburn . . the hopping is held about 
the feast of St, Margaret of Antioch. 

Hopping, qjbl, sb.^ [f. HoPjAI or zi.2 + -ING^.] 

1 . The gathering of hops ; hop-picking. 

1717 Canterb. Parish Reg., St. George (ed. Cowper) 206 
One Robert Northborn, a stranger came hopping [=a-hop- 
ping]. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxxvii, The profession of 
hopping. 1880 Times 10 Sept. 9/4 The return of the hopping 
season. Ibid, g/5 A labouier, with his wife and children, 
mify make from £ 6_ to 8 by ‘ the hopping 

2 . The flavouring of malt liquor with hops. 

I 18x6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ,5- Art II. 570 Of Boiling 
and Hopping. 1890 Daily Nems 14 Oct. 2/3 English hops 
suitable for fine ale brewing or dry hopping must prove to 
he in limited supply, 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4A When (German 
hops were used for hopping down. 

Hopping, ppl. a.i [f. Hop zi.i -i- -ing 2.] 

1 . That hops : see the verb. 

1785 l^RNS Winter Night iv, Ilk happing bird. 1790 
Burke Fr , Fev, 127 The little shrivelled, meagre* hopping, 
ffiough loud and troublesome insects of the hour. 1799 
Coleridge Lett. (1895) 280 A little hopping, over-civil sort 
of thing. 

2 . Comb. Hopping-dick, local name for a species 
of thrush (pferula leucogenys) common in Jamaica, 
resembling the blackbird in appearance and song 
{Manrider's Treas. Nat. Hist. (1874) 325); bop- 
ping-john {Southern U.Si), a stew of bacon with 
pease or pease and rice seasoned with red pepper ; 
hopping-mad a. {dial, and U.S), violently angry, 
so as to dance with rage. 

1856 (Ilmsted Slave States 506 The greatest luxury with 
which they are acquainted is a stew of bacon and peas, with 
red pepper, which they call ‘ ^‘Hopping John 1675 Cotton 
Scoft 52, I us’d to make him “hopping mad. a i860 
Widow Bedott Papers 27s (Bartlett) Miss Fustick said 
Liddy Ann was too old to wear plumes., which made Liddy 
hoppin mad, and led to an awful quarrel. 

Hence Ho'ppingly adv. 

1598 Florio, Saltellone, hoppingly, skippingly. 

Hopping, ppl. a.2 [f. Hob w.z -f. .nirG2.] En- 
gaged in hop-picldng. 


i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xi, The whole counliy 
.side, .will swarm wllli lioppinq li.Tinps. 

Ho’ppity. [f. llui* 57.1] AiioUicr name lor 
IIalma. 

1894 L. B. SfERiiY Conjid. Talks with Vnq. Mon xvii. iti) 
Games of .all sorts, liase-bnll, foot-l;all,. .clieckers, hnjijiity. 

Hopple (hp'p’l), V. [Origin obsetiio ; it is 
cxcraplilicd earlier than Hohulk v. in srinie sense, 
and can hardly be a later variant ol that word ; 
rather does the corres]!. souse of hobble seem to lie 
taken from hopple. But Kilian lias early mod.!’'!. 
hoppden = MDu. hohclen to jump, cl.ance ; and see 
the Getman forms mentioned under IIomii.E v'.j 
Hans. To fasten together the legs of (a horse or 
other beast) to prevent it fioin stmying ; also lran\J'. 
to fetter (a human being) ; — IIoinii.E v. 7. 

1586 in Setdter Manor lice. [N.IV. Line. Gloss.), That hoc 
ni.aii hoppell noc cattcll in the Fortlic. 1630 lbiil.,'\'\\:sl ikjc 
man .shall lca.vc his horsse or honslu loose in lliu f.iUnwu 
fcilde hut to lioppill tether or liiiiige him lunne all nio.lit. 
1660 PI. Mono Myst. Godl. ix. vii. § S .Supeistitiously 
hoppled in the Toils and Nets of superfluous 0 )iini'iiis. 
511749 CiiALKi.EY Wks. (17O6) 382, I think then lie ouglu lo 
be imi7/letl and liopplcd too. 1807 1 ’. Gash yrnl. av.t We 
caught all our horses and Iioiipled them. 1876 Muiniis 
Sigurd i. 26 What of men .so hoppled .sliould be the tale to tell’/ 
Hopple (kp-p’l), sb. [f. IIoi’I'LlO 57 .] 

1 . An appar.atus for hoppling horses, etc. (see 
prec.) ; also transf. a fetter ; =Il()IiHLE sb. 3. 

511825 P’oRDY Foe. E. Anglia, Hopple. 1886 Guonsey 
Nm’S 18 June s/i A pattern hopple for sheep .. was sub- 
mitted. 1888 W. Morrls Dream y.Ball'w. 3(, I. .went up 
and clown my prison what I could for rny hopples, i8gz 
M. C. F, Morris Yorksh, Eolk-'J'alk J13 WIilii they are 
milking a cow they tie her hind legs with a hopple. 

2 . ? = Hobble-bush. 

1856 Bryant Poems, Strange Lady vii, A pebbly brook, 
wheie rustling winds among the hopples .sweep. 

II Hoppo (h^i'pi?). [See quot. 1882.] In China; 
The board of revenue or customs. Also (short for 
hoppo-man) an officer of the customs, 

1711 C. Lockver Trade in India loi (Y.) 'The IIoppos, 
who look on Europe Ships ns a great branch of their Profits, 
will give you all the fair Words imaginable. 1726 .Siiu.- 
vocicE Voy. round World 446 We shoiilil liave met with 
great troiible from the Hoppo-men, or Custom-house 0 ffieei s. 
Ibid. 448 The Bonita’s boat. .wa.H..pui.sued by a lloppo, (ir 
CuBtom-hou.se_ bo.it. 1748 Anson’s I'oy. m. vii. 355 'J'lie 
Hoppo or Chinese Custom-house officer at Macao. i£^2 
Ban Kwae at Canton 36 (Y.) The ‘ Hoppo ’ (as he was in- 
correctly styled) filled an office especially created for the 
foreign trade at Canton. ..The Board of Revcmie isin 
Chinese ‘ Hoo-poo and the office was locally misapplied 
to the officer in question. 

Ho’p-pole. [f. Hob y/^.i] A tall pole on 
which hop-plants are trained, 

1573-4 in Willis & Clark Cambridge fi8S6) III. 583 For 
setting up the hop poles. .vj>i. a 1687 Cotton Poems, To 
y. Bradshaw (R.), Like hop-poles in a hop-yard rear'd. 
1784 [see hop-kiln s. v. Hop w.‘ 5 b]. 1892 Spectator Jan. 
118 Alder for charcoal, chestnut for hop-poles. 

Hoppyne, obs. form of Oben. 

Hop-sack, hopsack (hp-pssek). [f. Hop j/lI] 

1 . A sack in which hops are packed. 

1481-90 Howard Honseh, Bks. (Roxb.) 72 Item, making 
of the hopsakes iiij.rf. i6iz Rowlands Moi-e Knaves Yet 
Aiv, Great large abhominable breech Like Brewers IIop- 
sackes. 1753 School of Man 28 Vice may be said to get 
admittance to us habited in velvet, but comes fiom us in 
a Hopsack. _ 1869 Punch 10 July 10/2 He would come in a 
hop-sack, with a cabbage-leaf on his head. 

2. =next, b. 

1892 Daily News 15 Oct. 7/1 Every variety of surface Is 
supplied, .from the sheeny ‘ faced cloth’ to the rough ‘ lioii- 
sack’. 1893 Ibid, 28 Mar. 2/3 ‘Horse-cloth’, ‘hopsack’, 
and other similar kinds of material, which are only coar.se 
in appearance, being really made of the finest wool. 

Hop-sacking, a. The material of which hop- 
sacks are made, a coarse fabric composed of hemp 
and jnte. b. Applied to a woollen dress-fabric 
made with a roughened surface. 

1884 Girl's Own Paper Feb. 211/1, I give the preference 
to unbleached linen and hop sacking. 1893 Daily News zq 
July 6/3 A gown of hop-sackiiig, shot mauve and grey. 

Ho'p-score. local. =HoBacoa’OH. 

1829 J. Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss., Hop-score, a child’s 
game._ 1890 N. <5' Q. 7th Ser. IX. 196 'The game has always, 
1 believe, been called in Yorkshire and the Northern 
countries ‘ hop-score ’. 

t Hop-scot. Obs. rare. =HoPSGOTCir. 

1789 Archteol, IX. 18 (D.) A very common game at every 
school called hop-scot. 

Hopscotcli (h^7-pskptj), [f. Hop &,i -f Scotch sb. 
an incised line ox scratch ; a formation like catch- 
penny, heal-all, etc.] A children’s game, consisting 
in hopping on one foot and driving forward with it 
a flat stone, fragment of a slate or tile, etc., from 
one compartment to another of an oblong figure 
traced out on the ground, so as always to hop 
over or clear each scotch or line. Also called 
Hop-score, Hop-scot, and (earlier) Scotch-hoppers, 
i8oi Strutt Sports ^ Past, iv. iv. 339 Among the school- 
boys in my memory there was a pastime called Hop-Scotch. 
1840 R. H. DanaA’c^ Mastxxiii. 72 Playing hopscotch and 
other games on the hard sand. 1886 American Xll. 140 
It would seem that the well-known boys’ game of ‘hop- 
scotch’ dates back to the beginning of the Christian era. 

attrib. 1897 Pop. Sci. Monthly Nov. 64 Streets and lanes 
cross and recross m delightfully hopskotch fashion. 
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H!o‘pShackle, sb. Obs. exc. dial. [The second 
element is app. Suacklk ; the first is obscure : cf. 
IIopnijE, Hamshackle.] ‘ A ligament for confining 
a horse or cow ’ (Jam.) ; a hopple or hobble. 

<1:1568 Asciiam Scholcm. ii. (Aib.) 128 .Soch runners .. in 
the end ., cum behind others and deserue but the hop- 
shakle.s, if the Masters of the game be right iudgers. 

So Hopsliackle (in 6 Scj hap-) v. trans., to 
liopple or hobble. Obs. exc. dial. 

1500-20 Dundar Poems liii. 12 He stackerlt lyk ane 
strummall awer {t.e. aver, old horse] That hap shackellit 
war abone the Itne. 1879 Waugh Chimney Corner 17 Thou 
walks as if thou were hop-shackle' t. 

Hopthumb : see Hop-o’-my-thumb, 
Ho’p-yard. [f. Hopj-A^] =Hop-gaedeh. 

1533-4 L’ Pstrange Hoicseh.-hk. in ArchxoL XXV. 538 
For trymyng of the hopp yerd. 1552 Huloet, Hoppe yardo, 
arbnstum. 1587 FIarhison England ii. xiii. (1877) i. 259 
'I'here be now no houses at all, but hopyaids. 1624 Capt. 
Smith Virginia n. 28 They hill it about like a hop-yard. 
a 1687 [see Hop-pole]. 1881 Whitehead //ops 22 The hop- 
yards in Worcestershire are . . situated upon the better and 
richer clays and marls. 

Hopyn, Hoqueton, obs. ff. Open, Haqoetok. 
Hop, var. Hek poss.^ron. Obs., their; ME. var. 
of Hair ; obs. f. Hour ; var. Hore Obs., filth. 

t Horaba‘ptisfc. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Gr. copa 
or L. bora hour.] One who baptizes cveiy hour. 
a 1641 [see HolobaptUt s. v. Holo-]. 

Horal (hoo-ral), a. [f. L. hor-a hour -t- -al. 
Late L. had hor 5 lis.~\ Of or pertaining to an hour 
or hours ; horary ; hourly. 

1717 Prior A Ima iii. 268 If the horal orbit ceases,The whole 
[watch] stands still. 1808 F. Balfour In Asiat. AVj. VIII. 27 
A column for the horal variations of sol-lunar power. 1896 
Daily /Jews 13 Nov. 7/7 The same lectification of the hoial 
.system that has aheady taken place in .all Europe with the 
exception of France, Spain, and Portugal. 

Hence Ho'rally adv., hourly, in relation to hours. 

1623 Cockeram, Plornlly, hourely. 

HorariouS (horeoTias), a. rare. [f. late L. 
hordri-ns IIoEARY -(- -ous.] = next, 3. 

1866 Treas.Bot., Horarions, enduring for an hour or two 
only ; as the petals of Cisins. 

Horary (hoonari), a. [ad. med.L. horari-ns, 

i. hora Hour : see -ary and cf. F. horaire.'] 

1 . Of, relating to, or indicating the hours. Horary 

= Hour-angle. Horary circle : see Circle 
sb. 2, 13 a; also, the circle of hours on a dial-plate. 

1664 PowF-R Exp. Philos, in. 193 Understood no more of 
Nature, than a rude Countrey-fellow does of the Internal 
Fabriek of a Watch, that onely sees the Index and Horary 
Cii'cle. 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things 1. ig Fur- 
nished with a stile, with horary lines and numbers, and . . 
all the requisites of a .sun dial, 1767 l^hil. Trans. LVII. 
3go The horary spaces, or angular distances of tlie hours on 
the dial. 1798 tr. Peronse's Voy. round World III. 332 
M, de Langle himself took the distances and horary angles. 
x8i6 Playfair Nat. Plul._ II. 13 The angle which the meri- 
dian of a star makes with the meridian of the place of 
observ.'ition, is called the star's Florary Angle. 1853 Chr. 
Rcntemhr. Jan. 71 The general horary arrangement of time. 

2 . Occurring every hour, hourly. 

1632 B. JoNsoN Magn. Lady i. vi. Horary shifts Of shirts 
and waste-coats. 1641 J. Jackson Evang. T. ii. 152 
A dayly, horary, momently breaking of that great Evan- 
gelicall precept. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. s.v„ The Horary 
motion of the earth on her axis is 15°. 1881 Nature No. 
620. 480 The horary average [of meteors] increased rapidly 
between the evening and morning hours, 
d* 3 . Lasting only for an hour, or for a short 
time ; applied to fruits that will not keep. Obs. _ 
1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 114 These and such like 
horarie and quickly perishing fruites. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India A P. 293 Melons, Cucumbers, and other Horary 
Fruits. 

4 . Astrol. Horary question, a question, the answer 
to which is obtained by erecting a figure of the 
heavens for the moment at which it is propounded. 
Hence, Relating to such questions, as horary 
astrology, prediction. 

1647 Needham Levellers Lev. 9 To perswade the Lady 
Arnabella to come to me, to be resolv’d 'bout some horary 
question. 1664 Butler P/nd. 11. iii. 985 Draw a Figure that 
shall tell you What you perhaps forget, befell you, By way 
of Hoiary inspection. 1790 Stoly Astro/. (1792)1. 107 Cal- 
culating nativities or resolving horary questions. 1819 
J. Wilson Diet. Astrol. s.v.. The figure for a horary 
question is erected in the same manner as for a nativity. 

Horary, sb. rare. [ad. lat_e L. lidrdri-um dial, 
book of hours, neut. sing, of Iwrdri-us (see prec.).] 
fl. Eccl. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours, Ohs. 

1631 Heylin St. George i. v. § ii. 93 So was it in our Ladies 
/Jorarie, or horarinm, according to the use of Sarum. 1789 
Burney Hist. Mus. III. i. 9 IJds year [1549] all. .breviaries, 
offices, horaries. .were called in and destroyed. 

2 . An hourly account or narrative. (Cf. diary.) 
1864 Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 817/1 Todlehen tells us that Can- 
robert deployed on the heights by two o clock; Kinglake, 
that Bosquet .. crossed by the ford .. at 2- 10; and so on 
through the horary of the battle. tit tt - 

Horatian (hor^’-pan), a. (sbl) [ad. L. Hora- 
tidn-us, i. Hordii-tis gentile name of the poet 
Horace.] Belonging to or characteristic of the 
Latin poet Horace (Quintus Iloralius Flaccns, 
B.o. 65-8), or his poetry, b. as sb. The language 
of Horace. 


185* Tennyson in Life (1897] I. 341 A far-off echo of the 
Horatian Alcaic. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 10 He capped 
my verse instantaneously, and for the next half-hour we 
conversed in Horatian. 

Horee, obs. form of Hoarse. 
f Horcop, liorecop. Obs. Also 6 dial, hoore- 
cup, -chup. [ME. f. hor whore -l- ? Cop sh .'/‘ ; but 
the analytical sense is not clear.] A bastard. Also 
as a teim of abuse. 

c 1430 Syr Tryam. 224 Hyt were not feyre, A horcop to 
be yowie heyre. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 246/1 Horcop, bas- 
tarde. c 1440 Gesta Rom. Ixvii. 384 (Adel. MS.), I gafe 
souke, and noryshed my ij. hore Coppis. 14.. Nom. in 
Wr.-Wuleker 694/9 Hie pelinguis, a horcoppo. 157B Wiiet- 
sroNE Promos ii. iv, T’wyll teache the hooiecup wyt, 

Hord, obs. f. Hoard, Horde ; var. Ore Obs. 
f Hord. Obs. [ad. L. horda in same sense.] 

1623 Cockeram, Hord, a Cow great with Calfe. 1658 in 
Phillips. 

HordaTian. rare. [f. med.L. horddri-us, ad. 
OF. hordere treasurer, Hoarder.] (See quot.) 

1892 G. W. Kitchin Coonp. Rolls 32 The Hordaiian, who 
had charge of the home or material 1 esources of the Convent ; 
providing bread and beer, meat and fish, for the Refectory. 
Ibid. 496 H ordarins, a Hordarian, officer in chaige of the 
hoaid or collection of property belonging to the Monastery 
[at Winchester]. 

So Ho'rdary [ad. med.L. horddria'], the depart- 
meut of the monastery under the hordarian. 

1892 G. W. Kitchin Comp. Rolls Index 527 Hordary, 
Chaplain of the. 

Horde (hbojd),J< 5 . Forms: 6-8 horda, Ford, 

7 hordia, 7-S hoord, 7- horde. [Ultimately ad. 
Tiirkl ordd, also ordt, ordu, urdu camp (see Urdu), 
whence Russ, ordd horde, clan, crowd, troop, Pol. 
horda, Ger., Da. horde, Sw. hoj'd. It. orda, Sp., Pr. 
horda, F. horde (1559 in Hatz.-Darm.), The 
initial h appears in Polish, and thence in the 
Western European languages. The various forms 
horda, horde, hordvtett due to the various channels 
through which the word came into Eng.] 

1 , A tribe or troop of Tartar or kindred Asiatic 
nomads, dwelling in tents or wagons, and migrating 
from place to place for pasturage, or for war or 
plunder, b. Also applied to other nomadic tribes. 

Golden Horde, name for a tribe who possessed the khanate 
of Kiptchak, in Eastern Russia and western and central 
Asia, fiom the istb century till 1480. 

155s E DEN Decades 280 Tartares ai e diuided by companies 
which they caule Hordas . . they consiste of innumerable 
Hoidas. 1560 Jenkinson in Hakluyt Voy. (1886) III. 225 
The Nagayans. .were diuided into diuers companies called 
Hords. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. v. (ed. 7) 560 The Tarta- 
lians are divided into certaine commonalties, and Colonies, 
called of them Hordes. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xvii. xxi, 
As the Scythian Hordas stray. 1613 Porchas Pilgrimage 
(1614I 42X Stayed with him in his hord (which consisted 
of about 1000 housholds of a kindred). .1740 Thompson 
& Hogg in Flanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. Iii. 239 They are 
divided into three hordas, under the government of a khan. 
1799 W, Tooke View Russian Emp. II, 78 The Kirghises 
. .have always been divided into thiee hordes, the great, the 
middle and the little hordes. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1877) 
I. i. 2 Nations trembled at the coining of the Golden Hoide. 

b. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 745 (Greenland) In 
which Tents they lived by hoords. 1695 Temple Hist. 
Eng. In trod., Such were the Holds among the Goths, the 
Clans in Scotland, and Septs in Ireland. 1838-42 Arnold 
Hist. Rome (1846) II. xxxiii. 320 Of the Gauls, new hordes 
had lately arrived from beyond the Alps. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred vi. iv, I am .sprung from a horde of Baltic pirates. 

2 . iransf. A great company, esp. of the savage, 
uncivilized, or uncultivated ; a gang, troop, crew. 

1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 426 Pillars of Stone, 
which sometimes were Hoords of Men and Beasts feeding, 
transformed. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 99, I 
hardly shall allow that with the horde of regicides we could 
. .obtain any thing at all deserving the name of peace. 
1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 160 Eager to be out 
of the vicinity of such a piratical horde. 1883 Cent. 
May 901 In all our lai-ge cities there are hordes of little 
ragged urchins who live on the streets, 1888 H. E. Scuddee 
in Atlantic Monthly Aug. 227/1 This great horde of young 
readers in America has created a large number of special 
writers for the young. 

b. Of animals : A moving swarm pr pack. 

1834 Lytton Pompeii iv. iv. The grass still moved to the 
stir of the insect horde. 1864 Swinburne Atalanta 82 3 
Wolves in a wolfish horde. 

Hence Horde v. intr., to form a horde ; to con- 
gregate or live as ia a horde. 

1821 Byron Sardan. v, i. 209 My fathers’ house shall 
never be a cave For wolves to horde and howl in. 

Horde, obs. form of Hoard. 

Hordeaceous (li/jdzV‘-j3s), a. [f. L. horde- 
dee-us, i. hordeum barley ; see -aoeous.] Of the 
nature of barley ; related to or resembling barley. 
1854 in Maynb Expos. Lex. 

t Ho'rdeate. Ohs. [ad. med.L. hordedt-wn, 
f. hordeum barley. Cf. F. orgeatl\ A drink made 
of barley ; a decoction of barley. 

1639 J. W. tr. Gnibert's Char. Physic, i. 28 To make a 
Hordeat or mundified Early. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 162* 'They may he used instead of apozems and 
Hordeates. 1676 Wiseman C/iirterg. Treat, vii. 60, I pre- 
scribed him that night a harly-cream .. We repeated the 
hordeat that night. 

Horden, Hordere, obs. ff. Ordain, Order. 
Hordeiu (hpud/iin). Chem. [f- L. horde-mn 


barley -t- -in.] A pulverulent substance obtained 
from barley-meal ; see quots. 

1826 Henry A'/riK. Chem. II. 259 In this grain, Proust has 
discovered .. a peculiar substance . . to which he has given 
the name of hordein. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. JLcon. 

I. 73 Dr. Thomson is _ of opinion that the hordein . . is 
merely starch in a pai ticular state. 1865-72 Watts D/cA 
Chem. III. 167 Barley-starch obtained by kneading barley- 
meal in water, and leaving the liquid to settle .. leaves a 
pulverulent substance, to which Pi oust gave the name 
hordein. It appear-s, however, to be, not a definite suli- 
stance, but a mixture of starch, cellular tissue, and an 
azotised body. 

t Hore, hor. Ohs. Also 4 hoore. [Com. 
Tent.: OF. horh, horg masc. and neut., clammy 
humour, phlegm; also horu, horw- m., dirt, filth, 
foulness = OFiis. hore, OS. horti, (jllG. horo 
{Jiorw-, horow-, horew-), MHG. hor (horw-es) n., 
dirt, LG. hor, h&r, dirt, ON. horr m., mucus from 
the nose OTent. *honvo- pre-Teut. *hono-, 
*hoo'v-; cf, OIr. corbud pollution.] Dirt, filth, 
defilement, foulness, 

<1700 Epinal Gloss. 412 Flcgmaia, horh. <11000 Elcnc 
297 (Gr.) Ge mid horu speowdon on Sees andwlitan. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. II. 174 Dracontjan will fule horas on men. 
c 1000 <Elfr!C Horn. II. 56 pmt aSweahS. .fram syniia hore- 
wum, C1200 Trin. Coll. Ham. 49 J>e clenesse he is bideled 
of he hore hat is cleped_ hoidom, haf is aire horene hore. 
c 1305 Edimtnd Conf. S in E. E. P. (1862) 71 So dene he 
cam fram his moder : wipoute enie hore. c 1305 Land 
Cokaygne 34 (ibid. 157) per ni.s schepe no swine no gate No 
non horwj. 1340 Ayenb. 137 Huet am ich bote esssse and 
spearken and hor and stench, wermes wynd ssed and smech. 
1398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. iii. (1495) 44= Fylthe 
and hore of cyttees ben cast in to ryuers. Ibid. xvi. vii. 557 
The feme of syluer clensyth fylth and hoore of bodyes. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 83 On me was neijier wem ne hore. 

Hore, ME. north, midi, form of Hair ; obs. f. 
Hoar, Hour, Oar, WnoBu; var. ^m-pron. Obs., 
their. Ore Obs., mercy. Horeeop : see Horcop. 
Horelioiind, hoarliouiid (hsvrhaund). 
Forms : i h&re hdne, (hdran hiSnan), 3 hore- 
hune, 4 -houne, 5 horho(w)n.e, haarhounde, 
5-6 horehounde, 6- horehound, 8- hoarhonnd. 
[OF. hare hi'me, f. hdr hoar, haeay A- htine name of 
a plant, of unceitain origin; thence ME. hOrhowne, 
altered by popular etymology to horehound, whicb 
puts some appearance of meaning into the second 
element. The analogical spelling is hoar-, but this 
is much less usual in England than hore-.'\ 

1 . A labiate herb, Marrubium vtUgare, having 
stem and leaves covered with white cottony pubes- 
cence ; its aromatic bitter juice is much used as 
a remedy for coughs, etc. Hence extended to 
several allied herbs (see b), horehound proper 
being then distinguished as Common or White 
Horehound. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. IL no Genim ha liaran hunan. 
<11100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 298/6 Marnhium, hare 
hune. c 1265 Voc. Names PI, Ibid. 554/4 71/<zz7</)2?<z«,_maruil| 
horehuiie. c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirstrg. So Wiji watir . . pat 
mirre wormode, horhoiie, sauge, pim^ernelle hony syraple 
or compounned ben sodeii yn. c 1425 in Rel. Ant. II. 9 An 
heved hor als horliowne. c 1440 Promp. P arv. 247/1 Horone, 
\\2x\i2 . .mambiwn. i486 Bk. St. Albans Cvb, Take the 
Juce of haarhounde. 1530 Palsge. 232/1 Horehounde herbe, 
langue de chien, Lend, Country Brew. i. (ed. /|.) 

38 That wholesome Herb Florehound, which, indeed, is a 
fine Bitter. 1794 Martyn Roussea?ls Bot.xxii. 308 Common 
White Horehound. 1897 Willis P'lower. PI. H. 242 Marm- 
bium vulgare, white horehound. 

b. With qualifying woi'ds : Base Horehound, 
White Dead-nettle, ; Black, Fetid, 

or Stinking H., Ballota nigra, a common weed 
with didl purple flowers; Water H., species of 
Lycopus, particularly L. Ewopt&us. 

1548 Turner Names of Herbes (1881) 19 Ballote . .is named 
in english stynkyng Horehound or blacke Horehound. /bid. 
77 Stachys-.maye be named in englishe litle Florehounde 
or sLrayte Horehound. 1578 Lvte Dodoens ii. Ixxxi. 255 
There be foure kindes of Horehounde, in fasshion one like 
to another.. ’The first kinde is our white Horehounde, the 
seconde is the blacke stinking Horehounde. The third is 
Stachys or field Horehounde. The fourth is water or Mar- 
rishe Horehounde. Ibid. 256 Stachys or wilde Horehounde. 
1597 Gerarde Ilerbal ii. ccxxi. 564. a 1625 Fletcher Faith. 
Sheph. II. i. The dole . . And this Hack Hore-hound, both 
aie very good. 1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece ii. iii. 3^® Perennial 
shrubby Lamium or base Horehound. 1897 Willis Flower. 
PI. II. 39 Ballota Nigra, the foetid horehound. 

2 . An extract or confection of the plant Marnt- 
bmm vulgare, used as a remedy for coughs. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. sib, Horehounde. , is good to be 
geuen with hony vnto them that syghg much. 1859 Sala 
Tw. round Clock (t86i) 55 The relative merits of almond- 
rock and candied horehound. 1876 Harley Ji'Iat. Med. 
(ed, 6) 47s Horehound, an aromatic stimulant, 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as horehound candy, drop, 
lozenge, etc. ; horehound beer, a fermented bever- 
age containing horehound juice, 

1855 Mrs. Gaskell North ^ S. v, She.. took the hore- 
hound drop that Margaret ofliered her. 1861 Delameu 
Hitch. Card. 127 Horehound lozenges _ are sold by most 
dispensing chemists, as expectorant medicine. 

t Horel. Obs. rare-°. Also 6 horrel(l. [app. 
a var. of holour, assimilated to hore\ cf. next.] 
A fornicator, adulterer, 

c T4 4« Promp. Parv. 246/2 Horel, or hullowre t,S, hollowr. 
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P. hohnt), yorfiicator . .fornicairix. 1532 Huloet, Hon ell, 
or whoremonger, concubitor, libidhiariits. 1570 Levins 
Manip. s6/n An Horrel, libidinosus. 

t Horeling, horling. Ohs. [f.-^ ME. Ure, 
'WHOKB + -LING.] A fornicator, whoremonger ; an 
adulterer, a paramour. 

C1200 Moral Ode 103 in Triii. Coll. Houi. 223 Hwat sullen 
horlinges don? CI32S Poevi Times Edw. II, 25 in Pol. 

(.Camden) 324 If there be in couiitie an hoieling, a 
shrewe, Lat him come to the court. 1340 Ayenb. 52 pe 
drinkere and pe horling. 1387 TxuvemK H ig-deit (Rolls) III. 
157 Horlynges and strompettes. c 142S Seven Sag, (P.) 2189 
Quod hire horlyng in the bede. 

fHoTemint. Obs. Some hoary species of mint ; 
or perhaps horehound. 

1533 Elvot Cast. Hclthe (1539) 60 Digestiues of fleume .. 
Horemint. 


tHo 'reness. Ohs. In 4 hoomesse. [f. Hobe 
filth + -NESS.] Foulness, filth ; mucus. 

1398 T KEViSA Barth. De P. R. iv. i. (1495), Heete .. 
dystroyeth superfluytees, and clensyth fylthe and hoornesse. 
Horestrong, var. of Hakstbang. 
t Ho'rewort. Ohs. Herb. [f. hore Hoab a. + 
WoET, in reference to its white downy covering.] 
An old name of Cudweed, Filago Germanica. 

£1400 Alphab. Herb, in MS. Arundel 42, If. 94 b, Filago 
horswort {error for horwort]. c 1483 MS. Bodl. 536 If 27 
Filago. .a litell erb cald feld worte or hor worte And he groys 
in whete. 1597 Gcraruc Herbal App., Hoieworl is Filago. 
Hori, filth, filthy : see Hoee sb.^ IIoey a. 
Horison, obs. form of Oeison, prayer. 
Horizon (horoi-zon, -z’n), sb. Forms: a. 4 
orisont(e, 4-5 orizoiit(e, 6 orizunt, 6-7 tiori- 
zont. 4 orisoun, 5 oryson, 5-6 orizou(G, 
6 horyson, 6- horizon, [a. OF. orizonle (T3th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), orizon (14th c.), mod.F. horizon 
(=:It. orizonle, orizzonie, Sp., Pg. horizontc), ad. 
late L. horizont'em (Jiorizon), a. Gr. hpi(aio (sc. 
/emhos) the bounding circle, horizon, pres. pple. of 
dpi^eiv to bound, f. opos boundary, limit. In later 
OF. and Eng., conformed to the L. nom. ; but at 
fiist stressed ho'rizon (Gascoigne, Shalcspere, Syl- 
vester) ; hori'zon appears iu Cowley, 1647.] 

1 . The boundary-line of that part of the earth’s 
surface visible from a given point of view ; the line 
at which the earth and sky appear to meet. In 
strict use, the circle bounding that part of the 
earth’s surface which would be visible if no irregu- 
larities or obstructions were present (called the 
apparent^ natural, sensible, physical, or visible 
horizon, as distinguished from 3), being the circle 
of contact with the earth’s surface of a cone whose 
vertex is at the observer’s eye. On the open sea or 
a great plain these coincide. 

a, 1:1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 276 And whiten gan the 
Orisonte shene. c 1386 — Frankl. T. 289 Ffor Thori.sonte 
hath reft the soniie his lyght. 1390 Gower Conf. III. loS 
By thorizont, as to us semeth. 1331 Recorde Cast Knowl. 
(1356) 21 The Horizonte is a cyrcle whiche parteth that 
parte of the worlde that wee see, from that whiche wee see 
not. Ibid. 179 The other hoiizont, whiche I ihinke moste 
aptlye to bee called the Earthly horizont, bycause it., 
reacheth not vnto the skie .. his semidiameter excedeth not 
. . 22 myles and a halfe. 1539 W. Cunningham Cosmo^. 
Glasse 149 Whan as the Mone .shall shew her selfe above 
the Horizont. 

p. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De F. R. vni. vi. (Tollem. MS.), 
The circle to [le vvhiclie pe sy5te strecche^ and endejj is 
calde Orizon, as it were pe ende of pe sy^te. 1413 Pilgr, 
Sowle (Caxton) v. xiv. (1859) 81 The sonne. .hastyd hyin 
vpward toward the eest oryson, to bringe ageyne the day. 
C1S30 Sheph, Kal. (1604) Contents xxxv, Of the rising and 
descending of the signes in the horyson. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brit. i. 631 Wilde Deere . . feeding aloft .. in the 
farthest Horizon or Kenning of their sight. 1667 Milton 
P . Z. IX. 32 Nights Hemisphere had veild the Horizon round. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring g6x Like far clouds That skirt the 
blue horizon. i8ia S. Rogers Colwnbus i. 53 Stars rose 
and set, and new horizons glowed. 1887 Bowen Virg. 
xEneid 1. 181 AJneas explores meanwhile with his glance 
All the horizon of waters. 


tb. transf. The part of the earth’s surface boundec 
by this line ; the region visible from any point. Obs 
1SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 137 The townes 
and Villagies, about you adjacent in your Horizont. 177: 
Mrs. Griffith tr. Viaud's Shipsurcck 23 To open to us thi 
horud prospect of a boundless horizon and a devouring sea 
t e. The bounding limits, the compass. Ohs'. 
1620 yimeto^Astrolog. 9 If the Man.. lies eyther withii 
Ae Horizon of England, Fraunce, Spaine, Italy, or the Low 
Countnes, I will undertake to shew you liim. 

2. Jig. t a. A bounclaiy, the frontier or dividing 
line between two regions of being. Obs, 

, *387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 183 Mannis souls., I 
i-cleped orisoun, as it were fie next marclie in kynde bytweni 
bodily and goostly pinges. 

b. The boundary or limit of any ‘circle’ o 
‘ sphere ’ of view, thought, action, etc. (often witl 
direct reference_ to sense i) ; that which boundi 
onejs mental vision or perception ; limit or range o 
one’s knowledge, experience, or interest ; formerly 
sometimes =:the region so bounded. 

1607 Topsell Fotirf. Beasts Ep. Ded., The Right Nobh 
^iiarl of Surry, long ago departed out of this earthh 
Horizon. 161S Crooke Body of Man 261 Now at the 
second seauen yeares the heate begins to gather strength . 
and to rule in the Horizon of the body. 1639 T, Brugis tr. 


Cannes' Mor. Relat. 179 Noe sooner did the new .star 
appeare on the Hoiizon of Touraiiie, but her rayes strooke 
into the eyes of. .divers Snlors. 1639 B. Harris Parival's 
Iro7i Age 89 Tlie Minister, who then began to climb the 
Horizon of lavour. 1681 Yi-Kvv.x. Meth.Grace vii. i.fS, I sec 
no hope within the whole horizon of sense. 1826 T. Jr.i.FKi!- 
soN Writ (1830) IV. 424 The pieseiit loweiing aspect of 
our political horizon. 1849 Ruskin Sez>. Lninps 3 'I'heii 
lange necessarily includes the eiitiie horizon of man's action. 
1873 JowETT Plato (ed_. 2) II. 199 The danger . . of substi- 
tuting the definite and intelligible for the tiue but dim out- 
line which is the horizon of linman knowledge. 

3 . Alstrofi. A great ciicleofthe celestial sphere, the 
plane of which jjasses through the centre of the 
earth and is parallel to that of the sensible horizon 
of a given ]ilace : distinguished as the astronomical, 
celestial, mathematical, rational, real, or true h. 

Right horizon, the celestial horizon of a place on the 
equator, Uie plane of which is perpendicular to that of the 
equinoctial ; opp. to oblique horizon, that of any place 
between the equator and either pole. Geographical horizon, 
the great circle on the earth's surface in the plane of the 
rational or astronomical horizon. 

61391 Chaucer Astral. Prol., A suffisatint astralabie as 
for owie orizonle, compowned after the latitude of Oxenford. 
Ibid. H. § 26 This forseid rihte orisonte .. diuideth the 
equinoxial in-to riht Angles. 1549 Compt Scot. vi. 49 
There is tya soi tis of orizons, ane is callit the ryclit orizon, 
the totliir is callit the oblique orizoiic. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glasse 39 The vj. great circles of the Sphere ar, 
as the Horizont, the Meridian, tli* Equinocliall, the Zodiake, 
the Equinoctiall and solsticiall Colures. 1634 Sir T. Hekuijrt 
Trav. 8 For the ZEquator is Horizon to both Poles. 1704 
J. PIarris Lex.^ Techn. s. v., The Ration.al, Real or True 
Horizon, is a Circle which encompasses the Earth exactly 
in the Middle, and wlio.se Pole.s are tlie Zenith and Natlii. 

b. transf. The celestial hemisphere within the 
horizon of any place. 

a 1377 Gascoigne Hearhes, Praise of Connlcsse v. 240 
Dan Phoebus stands in dread. And shames to shine within 
our Hoiizon. 1393 Siiaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 8t When the 
Morning Sunne shall rayse his Cairo Aboue the Border of 
this Hoiizon. 1600 F. Walker Nt*. Jl/rtzizfe<///z' 122a, Euery 
Prouince and Country hath an Orizon, which is that part of 
Heauen which they discouer in circling or compassing it 
about with theyr sight. 1642 Milton Ayol. Sniect. viii, 
l_ leave you and your fellow stars, as you term them, of 
either horizon, meaning, I suppose, either hemisphere. 1630 
Traff Conwt. Ninnb. xxiii. 10 No more, .then a man doth 
of the Sun, when it shines not in his own Horizon. 1823 
Scott Talisnt. i. The burning sun of Syria had not yet 
attained its highest point in the hoiizon. 

4 , a._ The brond ring (usually of wood) in which 
an arlificial globe is fixed, the upper suiface of 
which represents the plane of the rational horizon. 

1392 Dee Compend. Rehears., The theoiick of the eighth 
spheare, the nynth and tenth, with mi horizon and meridian 
of copper of Gevhardus Mercator his owne making. JS94-7 
Blundevil Exe7-c. yi. Introd. (ed. a) 437 To the Globe 
belongetli another Circle called the Horizon, which is a broad 
Circle of wood. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 1. i. § vi. (ed. 3) 

6 The use of the upper Plain of the Horizon is to distinguish 
the Day flora the Night; the rising and setting of the 
Sun,_ Moon, or Stars, etc. X796 IIutton Did, Math., 
Horizon of the Globe, a broad wooden circle. 

b. Artificial or false horizon : a level reflecting 
surface, usually of mercury, used in taking alti- 
tudes, 

1812 WooDHousE Asiron. xl. 393 A False Horizon.. \rx its 
simplest state, is a bason either of water, or of quicksilver. 
1820 ScoRESBY Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 442 Where the sea is. . 
smooth . . an artificial horizon may be used with tolerable 
accuracy, even upon a ship’s deck. 

5 . Geol. A plane or level of stratification assumed 
to have been once horizontal and continuous ; a 
stratum or set of strata characterized by a par- 
ticular fossil or group of fossils. 

1836 Woodward Mollusca iii. 411 Each [species] is most 
abundant in one horizon, and becomes gradually less frequent 
in the beds above and below. 1863 A, C. Ramsay Phys. 
Geog, V. (1878) 65 The passage of species from lower to 
higher geological horizons. 1890 Builder LVIII. 89/2 A 
horizon that may give a bad stone in one quarry may 
improve. 

6. Zool. and Anat. A level or horizontal line or 
surface, as the horizon of the teeth, the horizon of 
the diaphragm. Retinal horizon, ‘ H elmholtz’s term 
for the horizontal plane which passes through the 
transverse axis of the globe of the eye ’ {Syd. Sec. 
Lex.), 

7 , alirib. and Comb,, as horizon-bounded adj., 
horizon-line \ horizon-glass, a small mirror of 
plate-glass fixed on the frame of a quadrant or 
sextant, having one half unsilvered so that the 
horizon-line or other object carf be observed directly 
through it, and the reflected image of a heavenly 
body brought into optical coincidence with such 
object. 

x8i2 Byron CA. Har. i. xxxi. Immense *horizon-bounded 
plains succeed. 1827 Mpia Poei,ts, To a Dead Eagle iii. 
Outstretched, horizon-girt, the maplike earth. 1774 M, 
I^CKEN2iE Mc^itime Surv, iv. 35 How to adjust the 
*Honzon-gIass for Observation, by a horizontal Line. zBao 
ScowssioY Acc. Arctic Keg, I, 388 Viewed through the 
Iwrizon glass of a sextant. 1877 Black Green Past, v, At 
the far ^horizondine. 

Hence Hori'zouless a., having no definite hori- 
zon, visually boundless. 

a 1839 Galt Demon Destiny vi. (1840) 38, 1 that horizon- 
less scene surveyed. 1892 Chicago Advmice 7 July, The 
horizonless prairies of the West. 


Kori’ZOn, V. [f. prec. sli.] traus. To furnish 
or bound with a horizon ; cliicfly in fa.fplc. Ilori’- 
zoned. 

1791 R. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 124 A thnus.-md le.alnv., 
hmizDii’d in liis arms. 1839 Counwalils Ne-.o World I. mH 
Far ayvayto the' west and north, .tlie view was hmi/oned by 
a chain of tolling hills. 1863 Mas. Wm 1 ni v lunth Gartiuy 
xxvi. 24s Her eyes .away oil' over the lake, and. .thoughts 
hoiizoned yet more distantly. 

Horizontal (li/iri/p-ntal), a. {sb). [f. L. tyjie 

'^hortzonldl-is, f. horTzdn, horizont- (see ]ircc. sb.). 
Cf. F'. horizontal (1545 in 1 Ialz.-l).arm.).J 

1 . Of or belonging to tlie horizon ; .silualed on or 
occurring at the lioi i/.on. Now chiclly in special 
collocations, as horizontal parallax, the geocentric 
parallax of a heavenly liody when 011 tlie horizon. 

ISS5 EnKH Decades q 'Tlie elenatiwi of the pole fiom tlie 
liorizontal lyne. 1663 lIooKi; Pin ro!;r. 2 The .tstronuineis 
..who have calculated the distance of tlie Planets finm 
their IIori/ont|d Paiall.ax. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 595 As wlien 
the Sun new lis'n Looks ihroiigli the iroii/onlal misty’ Air. 
1709 Berkeley Th. I’ision § 77 He will . . derlaie the Iioii- 
zontal moon shall appear gi eater than the meriiliimal. t8i6 
Pi.aypair A'hA Phil. 11. 74 The parallax at any’ given 
altitude, .is to the lioiIzoiUul pantlla.x :is the cosine of the 
altitiale to the radius. 

2. Faiallel to the plane of the horizon ; at right 
angles to the vertical line ; level; flat ; mcasiiied 
in a line or plane par.allel to tiie liorizcm, 

Horizontal Plane, in Perspective, a iilanc at the level nf 
the eye, inter.sccting the peispcclive plane at right angles, 
the line of intersection heing the hot izonial line. Horizontal 
plane ofCamptrm Cra^iiomcUy, the plane passing through 
the centre of the external ear-holes and the inferior iws;d 
.spine the intctsectioii of this with the median plane of tlie 
head is the horizontal line {of Camper). 

1638 Sir T, Hhkhert Trav. (ed. 2I 158 Tlie Hoiyzontall 
plainewhich is .. discovered fiom lliiriy rising 'I’m lets theie, 
yeelds most pleasure [to look onj. 1663 \loiiKi-. Muroer. 
151 Tlie bended pait or Index of it lay hoi izonial. *'696 
PiHLLiFS (ed. 4), lJo7‘izontal Projection, a Projection of the 
.Sphere in Arches of Circle.s, called Stereoi;raphic, vvheteiu 
the Sphere is pressd into the plain of the Horizon and the 
Meridians and Parallels of the Sphere projected thereon. 
1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 27 Changing . . from an 
Horizontal to an Erect Position. 1706 Phh.i.if.s (ed. Kei.sey), 
Horizontal Range (in Gunnery), the I.evcl-range of a piece 
of Ordnance, being the Line it describes parallel to tlie 
Horizon. _ 1834 Meiiwin Angler in Wales 11. '210 The 
head is. .circular in its hoi i/ontal section. 1886 R. C. Lr.si.iK 
Sen-painter's Log 192 ’That stiangc family of fisli wliicli, 
commencing life on edge . . change tliat position at an eaily 
age for a horizontal one. Mod. ’The strata are neaily, but 
not quite, horizontal. 

b. Ajrpliecl to various mecliarrical contrivaiice.s, 
or artificial structures, of which the whole or the 
main part works or lies in a horizontal direction. 

liorizontal bar, a round bar fixed horizontally at some 
distance above the giound for gymna.stic exerci.se. 11 mn- 
zoutal dial, a dial with the face, or surface on which the 
hours are marked, horizontal. Liorizontal {steam) engine, 
one in which the piston moves horizontally. Horizontal 
escapement (in a watch), ‘ one in which the impulse is given 
by the teeth of a horizontal wheel acting on a hollow cylinder 
on the axis of the balance j invented hy Graham about 1700 ‘ 
(Knight Diet. Mech.). Horizontal match, one having a 
horizontal escapement. Horizontal mheel, a wheel the 
plane of which Is horizontal, the axis being vertical ; in a 
carriage, the wheel-plate or ‘ fifth wheel '. 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. v. Prob. iii. (ed. 3) 130, I would 
make an Horizontal Dyal for Londons Latitude. 1688 
R. Holme Artnoury in. 372/2 A Horizontal Dial., is a 
Dial for a Pillar or top of a Post. 1733 Specif. Bosky's 
Patent No. 698 The scapemt. of the hallance of these my 
horizontal watclies. 1782 Specif. T. Tyrer's Patettt No. 
1311 [For a] Liorizontal scapement for a Watch. 1794 W. 
Felton Carriages (1801) 1. 45 When the carriage is intended 
for a whole or liorizontal wheel, the perch has no hooping- 
piece, but is bolted by the pltites at each end to the inside of 
the transoms. Ibid. 46 Extending to the out circumference 
of the horizontal half- wheel. 1823 J. Nicholson Opcrnt. 
Mechanic 139 Horizontal and vertical windmills. 1^3 
Maclaren A/zyj. Educ. 234 It is important that every gym- 
nasium should contain two forms of horizontal bar. 

c. Bot, Applied to parts or organs having a 
position at right angles to the stem or axis. d. 
Zool. and Anat, Applied to parts, organs, or mark- 
ings parallel to a plane supposed to extend from 
end to end and from side to side of the body. 

. *753 Chambers’ Cycl. Supp, s. v. Leaf, Patent Leaf. . when 
it forms perfectly right angles, it is called horizontal. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. vi. § 8. 277 Ovules arc. .horizontal, when 
borne on one or more sides of the cell and not directed 
either upward or downward. 1881 Mivart Cat 77 'The rest 
is named the horizontal ramus. 

B. sh. (ellipt. use of the adji) 

fl. =Hoeizon. Obs. 

*555 Eden Decades 10 They had euer the northe pole . . 
eleuate in sight aboue the Horizontal. Ibid. 183 It can not 
bee scene, bycause it is vnder the horisontal. 

2. ellipt. A horizontal line, bar, member, etc. 
Craniometry. ‘ The line drawn from the lower edge of the 
orbital cavity to the middle of the ear-cavity’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1674 Moxon Tutor Asiron. v. Prob. iv. (ed. 3) 154 You 
may reduce all Verticals into Horizontals [in dialling], 
*755 Young Centaur v. Wks. 1737 IV. 224 To confess, 
that, though we are not quite horizontals, yet neither are we 
quite upright. _ 1816 Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 162 The 
geology of Spain is an alternation of edges and horizontals. 
1890 Boldrewood Col, Reformer {tZgi) 225 The ‘ cap’, or 
uppermost horizontal, .of rounded, .timber. 

Horizo’ntalism. [f. prec. + -ism.] The quality 
of being, or of having some part, horizontal. 
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1848 R. Webo Continent. Ecclesiol. 19 At Yoik the 
buttresses are too prominent ; there is an over-great hori- 
zontalism apparent. 1853 Ka.ne GrinnellExp. xlviii. (1S56) 
449 Their slopes became less sudden, their hoilzontalism 
more diffused. 

Horizontality (h^Tiz^nlte-Hti). [f. as prec. 
+ -ITY.] The condition or quality of being hori- 
zontal (in sense 2) ; horizontal position. 

17s* Short in P/iit. Trans. XLVII. 352 The cause of this 
horizontality. 1797 fitti. LXXXVII. 507 The whole in- 
strument may be moved round without distuiblng its hori- 
zontality. i88r A. Geikie in Maenz. Mag. Oct. 423 Mile 
after mile they can be followed . . always keeping their 
horizontality. 

Horizo'ntalize, tj. [f. as prec. + -ize.] a. 
irans. To place in a horizontal position, b. To 
horizontalize it (humorous) : to lie down flat. 

1837 _T. Hook^ Ep'agxxii, With his little legs hoii- 

zontalised on his lodging-house sofa. 1843 Frasers Mag. 
XXVIII. 39 My friend . . was still horizontalising it on the 
chairs. 

Hence Horizo iitaliza'tion, the action of making 
horizontal ; spec, in Craniometry, the placing of 
the skull with the datum-plane truly horizontal. 
Horizontally (hprizp-ntali'), adv. [f. as prec. 
-(- -LY^.] In a horizontal position or direction. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 259 An obelisk erected, 
& golden figuies placed horizontally about it. 1713 Desa- 
Gui-iras Fires hnpr. 80 The Wind ..blows horizontally. 
1776 Withering Brit. Plants [x’jzpi) II. 143 Panicle spieading 
horizontally. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1S79) I- 0 
A glass tube, .supported horizontally on two stands. 

Horizo'ntalness. [f. as prec. + -NES.g.] The 
quality of being horizontal ; horizontality. 

1869 tr. Hugo's Bp Kin^s Command ii. i. 58 The hori- 
zontalness of the blasts. 

t Horizo'ntic, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. horizon, 
ho7'izont- Hokizon - t- -10.] Of or pcitaining to the 
horizon; = Horizontal i. Hence t Horizonti- 
calljr adv. - Horizontally. 

1631 Ogilby AUsop (1665) ifig The Four Winds muster’d. . 
From all their Hoii/ontick Seats in Heaven. 1663 Boyle 
Hist. Air xvii. (1692) 100 Being placed on one of the Scales 
as Horizontically as tve could. 

Horkey, var. of Hockey^ 

B[orl(e, obs. ff. Hoel. Horlege, obs. f. Horo- 
loge. Horly-borly, obs. f. Hurly-burly. 

+ Horme'tic, ct- Obs. i-arc. [ad. Gr. opprirtuos, 
f. 6ppd-eiv'(yhl. adj. oppTjr-us) to urge on, impel: 
see -IC.] Having the property of exciting or im- 
pelling. Hence fHorme-ticallynt/z/., by impulse. 

1666 J. Smith Old Age {i6y6) 62 [The muscles] By their 
hormetick power and contraction into their own bodies . . 
can leadily perform whatsoever motion the Organ is capable 
of. 1678 CuDwoRTH Iniell. Spsi. i. Hi. § i8, t6i Theplastick 
nature, acting neither by knowledge nor by animal fancy, 
neither electively nor hermetically. 

Horinogone (hpumcgdnn), -ffon (-gpn). Boi. 
[ad. mod.L. hormogojtiwn, f. Gr. oppos chain, neck- 
lace, after archegoniiun, etc.] A special repro- 
ductive body in the Nostocs, consisting of a chain 
of roundish cells. Hence Hormogonous Qipimp'- 
gJnss) a., having or resembling a hormogone. 

1886 Spit. Soc. Lex., Hormogone, in Nostocs, the portion 
of the filament included between two consecutive hetero- 
cysts. 

Horn (hpin), sb. Forms : i- horn ; also 3 
heom, 5 horun, 4-7 home. [Com. Tent. : OE. 
horn masc. = OFris., OS. horn masc., OHG., ON. 
hoi'n neut, Goth, haurn neut. OTeut. *horno-, 
cognate with L. cornu, Celtic corn ‘ horn ’ ; in 
ablaut relation with Gr, utp-as, tcep-ar- ; cf. also 
Skr. prh-ga ‘ horn’.] 

I. As an animal organ or appendage. 

1. A non-deciduous excrescence, often curved and 
pointed, consisting of an epidermal sheath growing 
about a bony core, on the head of certain mammals, 
as cattle, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc., and serving 
as a weapon of offence or defence. 

(True horns are common to male and female animals. 
They are usually produced in pairs, a right and a left; some- 
time, s in two, or (in some extinct animals) even in three pairs. 
Horns also occur singly, or one in front of the other, as in 
species of rhinoceros.) 

ciooo AIlfric Gen. xxii. 13 Anne ramm betwux Jiam 
bremelum be pum hornuin gehzeft. a 1223 St. Marker. 7 
Loose.. mi meoke mildschipe af )ie anhurnde homes, c 1300 
Havelok 700 Shep wit wolle, neth wit horn. 1382 Wyclif 
Eev.xm. i A beest..hauynge seuen heedes and ten homes. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. Oigilx Home, cornu. 1396 Spenser 
F. Q. VI. vii. 47 A salvage Bull, whose cruell homes doe 
threat Desperate daunger. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 733 No 
Beast that hath Hornes hath vpper Teeth. 1774 Cjoldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) IV. 287 The elephant is often found dead 
in the fore.sts, pierced with the horn of a rhinoceros. 1834 
Owen SkeL <5- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 239 The 
term ‘ horn ’ is technically restricted to the weapon which is 
composed of a bony base, covered by a sheath of true horny 
matter. Such hoi ns are never shed. Hid. 240 The horn 
of the rhinoceros consists wholly of fibrous horny matter. 

fis- 

ffli6S9 Osborn Char. etc. Wks. (1673) 632 Were You 
thrown upon it, by the Iron Horns of an unavoidable 
Compulsion. 1827 Pollok Course T. v. The Church, Who 
with a double horn the people pushed. 

c. That borne by the Ram (Aries) and Bull 
(Taurus) as figured among the constellations and 
VoL. V. 


zodiacal signs ; the stars situated in those parts of 
the constellations ; also the constellation Ursa 
Minor [cf. It. il Carro e V Corno the Wain and the 
Horn]. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 119 This bulle is eke with sterres 
set. Through which he hathliis homes knet. 1313 Douglas 
j-Eneis vni. Piol. 154 The son, the sevin steriiis, and the 
Cliarll wane. .The home and the hand staff. Prater John 
and Port Jaff. a 1605 Montgomerie Flpting w. Polwart 
419 Be the homes, the handstaff, and the king’s ell. 1726 
tr. Gregorp's Astron. I. 370 Copernicus and others, .reckon 
the distance of the Fi.x’d Stais in the Ecliptic towards the 
East, from the pieceding of the two in the Horn of Aries. 

d. Put for ‘ horned animal Cf. Shorthorn. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. IV. i. 113 My Lady goes to kill 
homes. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 87 
This propel ty is almost peculiar to the improved short horn. 
1890 L. C. D'Ovle Notches 85 They at last headed the 
diifting ‘hoi ns ’. 

2. Phiases and proverbs. 

fa. Horn and corn', used symbolically for cattle and 
provisions in general. b. Neither hoj'n nor hoof", not 
a trace or vestige. c. Horn zuith horn : see quots. d. 
A It h. and hide ; nothing but skin and bone. e. In a 
hen-n (slang): ‘a general qualification implying refusal or 
disbelief; over the left' (Fanner). [Cf. It. wt co7me ns a 
negative.] f. To be squeezed throszgh a h., to co»ie out 
at the little end of the h . : to come off badly in an aflair, 
esp. to fail conspicuously in a great or pretentious under- 
taking. g. Other phrases of obvious meaning. Also 
to take the bull bp the horns, etc. : see Bull^A.' -j C) to 
cany hap in one's h. r see Hay sb.^ 3. 

a. 1633 T. Stafford Hnc. Hib. iii. xv. 357TheirTroupesleft 
neither Come nor home, nor house unburnt, betweeneKinsale 
and Rosse. 1819 Sporting Mag. IV. 274 Horn and corn 
were both up at a pretty vitty pi ice. b. 1664 H. More 
Mpsi. Iniq. 548 There is not any one horn or hoof of Anti- 
christianism left in our Church. C. 1276 Const. Rob. 
Dunebn. in Spelinan Gloss. (1626) s.v.. Licet in vicinis 
parocliijs, Horne with home, secundum Anglicam linguam 
pascua qiiEeiant. 1490 in Trans. Durh. Archieol. Soc. 
IV. 294 He saith that all way the Priours bestes and the 
tenantes bestes went all, home with home. 1809 Tom- 
lins Law Diet. S.V., The commoning of cattle horn with 
horn, was properly when the inhabitants of several parishes 
let their common herds run upon the same open spacious 
common. d. 1890 Boldrewood (1891) 219 

The cattle were . . mostly old savage devils, all horn and hide, 
e. 1847-78 Halliwell s.v., In a horn zvhen the devil is 
blind, spoken ironically of a thing never likely to happen. 
Devon. 1838 Washington Even. Star 26 Aug. (Bartlett), 
I have mentioned before the innumerable comforts— in a horn 
— of the old White Sulphur Springs. f. 1603 Chapman, etc. 
Eastw. Ho I. i. You all know the deuise of the Horne, where 
the young fellow slippes in at the Butte end, and comes 
squesd out at the Buckall. 1624 Fletcher Wife for Month 
III. lii, The prodigal fool. .That was squeezed dirough a horn. 
1847 Porter Big Ben etc. 37 (Farmer) How did you make it ? 
You didn’t come out at the little end of the horn, did you? 
g. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comzn. 338 To gene God thankes 
y‘ sent shrewed cowes short homes. 111640 Day Peregr. 
Schol. (1S81) 43 A Butcher..sweaies by the home and the 
lioofe (a poor othe, yet proper enough to the trade). 1660 
Howell Prov. 16 You will make a horn as soon of an Ape’s 
tail. i86g Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 208 Horns and grey hairs 
do not come by years 

3. Each of the two branched appendages on the 
head of a deer. 

(These differ from a true horn In being osseous, deciduous, 
and (usually) borne only by the male ) 

Beowzdf (Z.) 1370 Heorot hornum trum. ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 334 Wijj heafod sare, heortes homes axan . . drinc. 
c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. I. 393/19 Ane heort. . Bi-twene is homes 
lie i-sai3h ane croiz schine brighte. c 1386 Chaucer Fra^ikl. 
T. 463 Ther saugh he hertes with hir hoi nes hye. i486 Bk. 
St. Albans E j b. The hornys that he then beriih a bowte. 
1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts {1658) 98 Every year in the 
month of April, they [harts] loose their horns.. Their new 
horns come forth like bunches at the firet. 1870 Blaine 
Encpcl. Rztr. Sports (ed. 3) § 1797 Apiil is the most usual 
month for the shedding of the horns of the oldei deer. 

4. ■]• The tusk of an elephant {pbsi) ; the tusk of 
a narwhal. 

1607 Topsell Fozzrf. Beasts (1638) 163 That there was 
nothing in an Elephant good for meat, except the trunck, the 
lips, and the marrow of his horns, or teeth. 1611 Bible 
Ezek. xxvii. 15 They brought thee for a present, homes of 
luorie, and Ebenie. 1613 Purchas Pilgrijzzage (1614) 739 
They found a great dead Fish, .twelve foote long, having a 
Horne of two yardes . . growing out of the Snout, wreathed 
and straight, like a Wax Taper. 1847 Carpenter Zool. 
§ 212 The Monodon, or Narwhal, commonly known as the 
Sea Unicorn, .has been known to drive its_ horn, or rather 
tusk, deep into the thick oak timbers of a ship. 

5. A projection or process on the head of other 
animals : e. g. the excrescence on the beak of the 
Hoknbill, the antennae or feelers of insects and 
crustaceans, the tentacles of gastropods, esp. of 
the snail and slug ; also, loosely, a crest of feathers, 
a plumicorn, as in the horned owl, etc. 

1340 Apenb. 32 [He] pet ne dar na3t guo ine )>e pe)>e uor 
hane snegge bet sseaweji him his homes. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xviii. i. (Bodl. MS.), Snaileshaue certayne 
homes nasche and gleymyer, but beb noujt proprelich 
homes but binges 5eue to snailes for helpe and socoure. 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 338 The tender homes of 
Cockled Snayles. 1637 R. Ligon Bax-badoes (1673) 63 Flyes 
..(fiom two inches long with the great horns, which we 
keep in boxes, and are shewed by John Tredescan amongst 
his rarities). 1663 Hooke Microgr. 194 Resembling the long 
horns of Lobsters. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V. 236 
It [the Hornbill] has a kind of horn standing out from the 
top, which looks somewhat like a second bill. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 47 The beetle being somewhat restless, 
they pinioned down his horns.. to the ground. 

b. To draw in {p\ shrink, fluck, pull in) one's 


horns : to restrain one’s ardour ; to repress one’s 
pride ; to lower one’s pretensions : in allusion to 
the snail’s habit of drawing in its retractile tentacles 
(which bear the eyes), when disturbed. 

13 .. Coer de L. 3835 They .. gunne to drawen in her 
homes. As a .snayl among the thomes. 1430-40 Lydg. 
Bochas I. XX. (Bodl. MS.) If. 83/1 Who is knowe ontrewe 
. . Shrynkith his hornis whan men speake of falsheede. 
C1566 J. Alday tr. Boapsinau's Theat. World Nivb, As 
soone as man thinketh to spread out his horns, or rise 
against his god. 1389 Hap anp Work 38 Maik how I haue 
made the bishops to pull in their homes. 1678 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) II. 414 When the pailiament was proiogued he 
plucked in his home. 1741 Richardson Panieta 11883) I. 
113 So I began to pull in my horns, as they say. 1824 
Examiner We are to creep into our shells and draw 
in our horns, 1891 Sat Rev. 19 Dec. 682/2 They are im- 
ploiing the Council to draw in its hoins. 

6 . Homs (like those of quadrupeds) have been 
attributed to deities, demons, to Moses, etc., and 
are represented in images, pictures, etc. Cf. sense 15 . 

<21400-30 Alexander 319 pis my3ty god.. How he is 
merkid & made is raervaile to neuyn With . . twa tufe 
homes, c 1390 Marlowe Pazisi. iv. 58 All he-devils has 
horns. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for PI. ii. iv. 16 Let’s write 
good Angell on the Deuills borne, a i8zz Shelley Devil 
n. 3 His horns were concealed by a Bras Chapeau. 1832 
Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) II. 64 Homs and a tail 
would not be more decisive to a frightened child at mid- 
night. 1893 Elworthv Evil Epe vi. 186 note, 'The belief 
that Moses had actual solid horns must have been firmly 
held in the Middle Ages. Ibid. 197 , From Tahiti was 
exhibited an idol, with two large horns on its head carved in 
wood. 

f 7. Cuckolds were fancifully said to wear horns 
on the brow. To give hortis to, to graft, plant 
horns on : to cuckold. Obs. 

[The origin of this, which appears in so many European 
langs., and, seemingly, even in late Gr. in phrase Kepara 
irOLelv -Tivi (Artemidorus, Oneirocritica II. 12) is referred by 
Dunger [Gertnania XXIX. 59) to the practice formerly 
prevalent of planting or engrafting the spurs of a castrated 
cock on the loot of the excised comb, where they grew and 
became horns, sometimes of several inches long. He shows 
that Ger. hahnreh or hahnrei ‘ cuckold ’, originally meant 
‘capon ’.] 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ii. xxiii. (Bodl. MS.) If. 128/1 A 
certeyn knyht Giges callid . . To speke pleyn inglissh made 
hym a cokold. Alas I was nat auysid weel beforne On- 
ciinnyngli to speke such language; I sholde ha said how 
that he hadde an horn. .As in sum land Cornodo men them 
call. CIS30 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodslep I. 180 My 
mother was a lady of the stews’ blood horn. And . . my 
father ware an horn. 01337 Thersiies Ibid. 412. 1394 

Greene & Lodge Looking Gtasse (1598) Hija, Nay, sir, he 
was a cuckoldly diuell, for hee had homes on his head. 1399 
SHAiis.MuckAdo ti. i.zS. 1600 — X. K. Z. IV. ii. 18. 1606 — 
Ant. !$• Ci. I. ii. 4 Oh that I knewe this Husband, which you 
say, must change his Hornes with Garlands. 1700 Dryden 
Epit. 23 _ Mar. 10 London a fruitful soil, yet never bore 
So plentiful a crop of horns before. 1728 Young Love 
Fame i. 70 And the brib’d cuckold . . glories in his gilded 
horn, a 1796 Burns Cooper o' Cuddie iii, On ilka brow 
she’s planted a horn. 1822 Scott Nigel xxxvi, 0 what 
a generous creature is your true London husband 1 Horns 
hath he, but . . he goreth not. 

f b. To make horns at \f.faire les comes h, It. 
far le coma a'\ : to hold the fist with two fingeis 
extended like a pair of horns, as an insulting gesture. 

[Cf. C1530 Crt. Love 1390 This folissh dove will give us 
all an horn !] 1607 Dekker & Web.ster Northw. Ho l. 
D.’sWks. 1873 III. 9 If a man be deuorst. .whether may he 
haue an action or no, gainst those that make horns at him? 
1627 Drayton Agincourt etc. 174 Some made mouthes at 
him, others as in scorne With their forkt fingers poynted 
him the home. 1652 Peyton Catastr. Stuarts (1731) 30 
Denmark was so disquised, as he would have lam with the 
Countess of Nottingham,^ making Horns in Derision at her 
Husband the High Admiral of England, 

8 , In Biblical and derived uses : An emblem of 
power and might ; a means of defence or resistance ; 
hence horn f salvation (]* health) is used of God 
or Christ. To lift up the horn : to exalt oneself ; 
to offer resistance, ‘ show fight 

[Representing well-known uses of Heb. pp qeren horn, 
found also in Syriac, Arabic, and the Semitic langs. gener- 
ally. Through the Septuagint and Vulgate also in late Gr. 
and Lat., and so in the mod. langs. ; cf. F. lever les comes. 
tSome would explain it from sense 13.)] 

c82S Vesp. Psalter Ixxiv, [Ixxv.] 3 NyllaS uphebban 
horn, a 1300 E. E. Psalter xvii. 3 Mi schelder, and of min 
hele home. Ibid. Ixxiv. ii Alle homes of sinful breke sal 
I \>a, And up-hoven ben homes of rightwys ma. 1382 
Wyclif Luke i. 69 He hap rerld to vs an horn of hel]je, in ))e 
hous of dauib his child. 1370 Tragedie 277 in Satir. Poems 
Reform, x. go Than did sum Lords lyft vp yair hornis on 
hie. 1611 Bible 2 Satn. xxii. 3 Hee is my shield, and the 
home of my saluation. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 632 
Fleeing then to his home or defense in time of distresse 
a 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Luke i. 79 The horn in Scriptuie 
signifies glory and dignity, strength and power. 1806 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) T?-istia Wks. 1S12 V. 341 On Homer’s 
birth-place, proud t’exalt their horn, 1844 E. Robinson tr. 
Gesenius' Heb. Lex. 954 s.v. Jlp. Metaph. horn is put as 
the symbol of strength, might, power, the image being 
drawn from the hull and other animals which push with their 
horns. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton Paston Carew xliii, Pride, 
when it has lowered its horn as it skirted by ruin, now raises 
it again as it touches success. 

II. As a substance, or an article made of it. 

9 . The substance of which the boms of animals 
consist, as a material for manufacturing purposes 
or the like. Gate of horn : see Gate rAi 5. 
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134.5 AsciiAm Toxoph. II. (Arb.) 135 Many coimti-yes bothe 
of olde tyme and nowe, vse heades of home, 1575 LaneHam 
Let. (1871) 39 Horn . . a substauns . , nether so churlish in 
weight az iz mettall . . nor roough to the lips, az wood iz. 
1577 HaruiSon England 11. xii. (1877) i. 236 The Saxons. . 
did make panels of home in steed of glasse. 1599 Shaks. 
Much Ado V. iv. 126 There is no staff more reuerend than 
one tipt with horn. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. i. it. v, 

A lamp arm’d with pellucid hoin. 1784 Cowpcr Tiroc. rao 
Neatly secur'd fiom being soil’d or torn Beneath a pane of 
thin translucent horn . . 'Tis called a book, though but a 
single page. 1843 J. A. Smith P?-odui:t. E'arniing' (eel. 2) 
133 Horn is a still more powerful manure than bone, — 'that 
is to say, it contains a greater proportion of organized animal 
matter. 

10 . A structure of the nature of horn ; the hartl- 
ened and thickened epidermis or cuticle of which 
hoofs, nails, corns, the callosities on the camel’s 
legs, etc. consist, (f Formerly also = hoof.) 

c H20 Pallad. OH Hush. iv. 813 [A stallion] With holgh 
horn high yshood. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 164 h/2 He 
knelyd so oft in prayers that his knees were as harde as tbe 
home of a camel. 1399 Shaks. Hen. E, in. vii. 17 The 
basest home of his hoofe, is more Musicall than the Pipe of 
Hermes. 1607 Topsell Four-f Beasts (1638) 287 Of the 
horns or hard knobs growing under the Sadie side. 17^3 
Wesley Nat. Philos. (1784) 1 . 1. iii. § 3. 159 From three years 
old, [she] had Horns growing on various part.s of her body | 
. .they are fastened to the skin like warts . . but toward the 
end are much harder. 1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts Sc. 
s.v. Tanning.^ When the skin has not been kept long enough 
in the lime, or in the tan-pit, upon cutting it in the middle 
there appears a wliitish streak, called the horn or crudity 
of the skin. i8o8-x8 Jamieson, Horn, an excrescence on 
the foot, a corn. 1867 J^nl. B. Agric. Soc. HI. ii. 446 The 
straw in wet weather softens the horns of sheep's feet. 

11 . An article manufactured of hoin ; the side of 
a lantern ; a thimble, esp. one used by cutpurses to 
catch the edge of the knife in cutting the purse- 
strings ; a horn spoon or scoop, a Shof-HOSN. 

1483 .Act X Rich. Hi, c. 12 § 2 That no merchatint 
Straungier . . brynge into this Realme lantern horne.s. e 1360 
Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Bodsley IV. 235 A horn on 
your thumb, A quick eye, a sharp knife, at hand a re- 
ceiver. 1373-80 Baret Alv. H 637 A shooing home, cornu 
caiceariitm. i6o7_ Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 86 To 
make hafts for knives, or else horns for Spectacles. 1683 
Wilding in Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 258 For a home in my 
Lanterne, .00 00 02. 1810 Crabbe Boroughxv'xW, How she, 
all patient, both at eve and morn Her needle pointed at the 
guarding hom.^ 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Horn, a spoon or 
scoop of horn, in which wa.shlngs are tested in prospecting. 

III. The liollow horn of an animal (without 
the core) used as a vessel or a musical instrument, 
with senses thence developed. 

12 . A vessel formed from the horn of a cow or 
other beast, or in later times shaped after this, for 
holding liquid (as drink, oil, or ink), powder, etc. ; 
a drinking-horn ; a powder-flask ; also, a similarly 
shaped vessel for cupping. Hence a hornful ; a 
draught of ale or other liquor. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. If. 126 Sete horn on ba openan scear- 
pan. 1073 Charter in Dipl. Angl. jS-oI Sax. (Th.) 428, ii 
gebonede hnasppas, and iiii. hoinas. <11300 Cursor M. 
734s pon. fill hi horn Wit oile, and welnd )>e forth, a 1300 
K. Horn 1153 Heo fulde hire horn wij) wyn, And clronk to 
be pilegrym. 138a Wyclif i Sam. xvi, 13. 1398 'Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R, vii. xxi. (Bodl. MS.), Men shall . . souke 
it oute ober drawe it oute wib an home ober a copping 
cuppe. 1383 Hqllyband Caiupa di Fiar 333 Give me a 
penne and ink-horne. 1387 Mascall Govt. Cattle (1627) n 
Giue it the beast in the morning with a home. 1634 T. 
Johnson Parey's Chir%irg- xii. iv. (1678) 295 Ther shall 
you apply Cupping-glasses, or Horn.s. 1682 Wood Life 
31 May, He went to Queen's College . . and had a home 
of beere. 1719 De Foe Crusoe l. iv, I took out. .a horn of 
powder. 1804 Wolcott [P. Pindar) Ep. to Ld. Mayor 
Wks. 1812 V. 206 My horn’s last drop of ink To raise her 
glory, lo, I'll shed it. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles xviii. 19a 
Take another horn of ale. 1868 G. Stevhens Runic Mon. 
I. 323 The Runic Horn, so rich and rare, so barharically 
magnificent, altogether unique, a splendid and mystic relic. 

b. Horn of plenty or aiwnrfuMrfi =CoEN'uaoklA. 

c 1386 C’tess Pembroke^ Ps. lxxih. iii, They see Their 

horneof plentyfreshly flowing still. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen.IV, 
I. ii. 32 He hath the home of Abundance. 1707 Curios, in 
H usb. ^ Card. 193 Holding in his Left Hand a Reed, and 
in his Right a Horn of Plenty. 1831 Illustr. Caial. Gt. 
Kxhib. 826 Wood-carving, consisting of . . flowers and two 
horlis of plenty. 1886 Besant Ciuldr. Gibeon n. xxvlii, 
Nature, very oddly, when the Horn of Plenty is quite 
empty, always fills it with babies. 

c. Horn of Plenty grass '. see quot. 

1866 Treas. Boi. ^33/1 Cornucopia cucvllata, the Horn 
of Plenty grass, a native of Greece and Asia Minor . . fre- 
quently cultivated in gaidens amongst curious annuals. 

13 . A wind instrument more or less resembling 
a horn in shape, and originally foimed of the horn of 
some beast, now made of brass or other material. 
Also with qualifying woids, as bugle horn, hunting- 
horn, fost'horn, tin horn, valve horn, etc. 

cBaS ^fsp. Psalter Ixxx. 4 [l.xxxi. 3] SingaS in fruman 
monies home « 1000 Z<Mwr of Wihtrmd c. 28 (Schmid) 
He bonne nawoer ne hryme ne he horn ne blawe. rxzos 
Lay. 25787 Hafe mine godne horn . . and blawe hine mid 
maine. <21300 Cursor M, 15011 Wit harp and pipe, and 
horn and trump, c 1400 Sowdoue Bah. 2520 Thai . .blewen 
homes of bras, c laao A?tiurs of Arth. xxxiv. ('Thorriton 
^ f b bunte at the herdis with hundes and with home. 

^ukks. Merck, V. y. i. 47 Ther’s a Post come from my 
Master, with his home full qf good newes. 1617 Moryson 
/Bn. m. 267 The Vrij blow a home of a wild Hart . . but 
those of Luceriia use a home of brasse. *735 Somerville 
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Chase II. 186 The clanging Horns swell their sweet-winding 
Notes. 1794 Mrs. Radclirfe Myst. Vdolpiw in, Ihe 
hunter’s horn hung from his belt. 

b. To zvind ihe horn, to blow a blast on the 
horn, to sound the horn ; also /tg. of insects making 
a piping or humming sound. 

1611 Heywood Gold. Age n. Wks. 1874 III. 32 (Stage 
directions) Hornes winded . . Winde homes. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. I. 7 Neither may the Citizens,. winde a Horne in their 
night watches, 1637 Milton Lycidas 28 Wh.Tt time the 
grey-fly winds lier sultry horn. 1746 Collins Odes, To 
Evening iii, Or wheie the beetle winds His small but sullen 
horn. 1783-94 Blake Songs Imioc., Stiiool-Boy 3 The 
distant huntsman winds his horn. i8io Scott Lady of L. 

I. xvii, But scarce again his horn he wound. 

c. ifhoxe. itHty French honf) An orchestial wind 
instillment of the trumpet class, developed from 
the hunting-horn, and consisting of a continuous 
tube some 17 feet in length, curved for convenience 
in holding, and having a wide bell and a conoidal 
mouthpiece. 

1742 Pofk Dune. IV. 278 The voice was diown'd By the 
French horn, or by the op’ning hound. 1733 Scots Mag. 
Sept. 427/1 A band of French horns. 1856 Mrs. C. Clauki; 
tr. Berlioz' Instrunietii. 129 All horns with the exception of 
the horn in C, are tianspo-sing instruments. 187^ W. H. 
Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. I. 748/1 The hunting horn 
finally adopted dilTers fiom the orchestral horn in consisting 
of an unbroken spiral of three turns, sufficiently large to he 
worn obliquely round the body, resting on one shoulder and 
passing under the opposite arm. Ibid. 748/2 The iiitruduc- 
tion of the Horn into the oichestra is attributed to Gossec. 

d. English horn (Fr. cor anglais), a wind instru- 
ment of the oboe kind : see qiiots. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 292/2 The English Horn, or Como 
luglese, is a deeper-toned oboe, but of rather larger dimen- 
sions, somewhat bent, the lower end very open. 1879 W. H. 
Stone in Grove Diet. Mus. 1 . 488/2 English horn, ihe tenor 
oboe in F, intermediate between the ordinary oboe and the 
bassoon. 

e. An 8-foot reed-stop on an organ. 

1722-4 Specif Organ St. Dionis Backchurch in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 596 Great Organ.. 10. Trumpet, ii. French 
Horn to tenor D. [‘ It appears to have been the earlic.st 
organ to contain a "French Horn’’ stop.’] 2834 Specif. 
Organ York Minster Ibid. 600 Swell Organ .. 42. Horn, 
43. Trumpet. 

14 . The wind instrument as used in forms of 
legal process ; e. g. in the Scotch ceremony of pro- 
claiming an outlaw, when three bksls were blown 
on a horn by the king’s messenger; hence to put 
(denounce) to the horn, to proclaim an outlaw, to 
outlaw ; t In (tt the horn, to be out of the pro- 
tection of the law, proclaimed an oulkaw. 

*397 • 5 'f. -dcie Rob. HI (1844) I. 574/1 [red] Qwha.sa cumys 
nocht within he said terme sal be at he kyngis home and hair 
]andi.s and gudis eschete. 1432 Sc. Acts fas. I, c. x_i (1814) 

II. 22/1 Ilk officiar of he kingisas mare or kingi,s seriande.. 
.sal nocht pass in he cuntre na he baroun .seriande in he barony 
but a home and his wande. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. xn. 
vi. (Jam.), Makbeth . .syne confiscat Makduflis guddis, & put 
him to the horn. 1367 Gude (J- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 76 F or je 
war all at Goddis home. Skene Reg, Maj. iv. xxiii. 

5 2 (Jam.) Gif ane man Andes ane theif with the fang . ._ in- 
continent he sould raise the blast of ane home vpon him ; 
and gif he hes not ane home, he sould raise the shout with 
his mouth ; and cry lowdly that his neighbours may heare_ 
c 16x0 Sir j. Melvil Mem, (1735) 397 Such as were de- 
nounced to the Horn. <11763 Erskine Inst. Law Scot. ii. 
V. § 56 (X773) 236 The messenger must, .read the letters, also 
with an audible voice, and afterwards blow three blasts with 
an horn ; by which the debtor is understood Jo be proclaimed 
lebel to the King. . . Hence the letters^f diligence are called 
letters of horning, and the debtor is said to be denounced 
at the horn. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags 121 Both of 
us were put to the horn and declared outlaw. 

■fb. =Hobning sh. 4. Ohs. rare. 

1491 Acta Dom. Cone. 203 (Jam.) The lordis prolongis the 
execucioun of the home in the meyntime. a 2670 Spalding 
'J'roub. Chas. I (1829) 3 * He compears before the council, 
and upon his compearance he is released from the horn. 

IV. A born-shaped or horn-like projection ; one 
of two or more such ; a corner, an angle. 

15 . A horn-like appendage or ornament worn on 
the head. (Cf. sense 6.) 

Actual horns or antlers of beasts have been and are some- 
times worn by savages; horns of metal have been from time 
immemorial worn by women in some eastern countries ; the 
name was also given to part or the whole of head-dresses 
worn in England, and to forms in which the hair was done 
up in the 14th and 15th c. 

Ayenb. 176 po pet makejx zuo greate homes of hare 
here oper of o^ren Jxet hi semblejx wel foie wyfmen, a 1430 
K 7 it. de la 7 ’<z«r (1868) 62 Ladyes and gentiUvomen, that 
were mervelously arraied . . and hadde highe homes. *603 
Camden /?<iz«, (1870) 214 Queen Anne, wife to King Richard 
the second . . brought in high head attire piked with horns. 
2613 PuRCHAs Pilgrhnage (1614) 336 About her fore-head 
a haire-lace with two horns. . . The horned Beldame still 
mutfereth certaine jvordes, i6i7_MoRysoNf Itin. iii. 169 
A hoyke or vaile which . . hath a kinde of home rising over 
the forehead. Ibid. 272 Women of Venice . . raise up their 
hair on the forehead in two knotted homes. 1839 Thomson 
Land ^ Sk. i. vi. (1872) 74 Tbe princesses of Lebanon and 
Hermon sported gold horns, decked with jewels. 1864 
Kate's Cycl. Bibl. Lit. s.v., The women among the Druses on 
Mount Lebanon -wear on their heads silver horns of native 
make which are the distinguishing badge of wifehood. 

16 . A projection, like a horn, at each corner of 
the altar in the Jewish temple ; one of the two 
outer corners of the altar in some churches. 

c 1000 Aes. Ps. (Spelm.) cxvu[i]. 27 05 horn wibedes 
[/ horpe otS wis-bedes. .horhas]. a X300 E, E. Psalter ibid. 


Settes mliT daie in thicknes.se, Unto horn pat of weyed o.sse. 
1382 Wyclif 2 Kings i. 51 Adonya^ dredynige kyng Saloiiioii, 
hoklith the horn of tlie aiiter. 1611 Biiii.E F.xod. xxvu. 2 
Thou .slialt make an Altar of .Shittim wood. .And thou shall 
make the honies of it vpon the fouie corners iheieof. 2816 
Ki.atingi; Trav. (1817) 1 . 49 Deliniuicncy, a gatrison (|iiali- 
lication, fust dings to the horns of tlie altar. 1877 J, 1). 
CiiAMiini.s Div. 1 1 'o 7 -.xh/p igO At the right horn of tlieAli.ir. 

17 . Faclt of the poinlecl extremities of the moon 
ns she appears in her first ami last quavtcis (or of 
Meicury or Venus in a similar phase) ; each end 
of a crescent ; a eu.sp. 

<12000 Riddles xxx. (Gr.\ Ic vvilit Tjese.ali .. hmiinm bi- 
tweonuni hu 5 e laidan. c 2400 R out. Rose 53(0 The shadowc 
maketh her hemis nieike. And hir lionics to .shewe derkc. 
2627 Moryson Itin. i. 5 The Idol Isis, beaiing two homes 
of the Moone. Ibid. 27 This City Is of the forme of an half 
Moone..and. .imbraceth betweenethe two hurues the lesser 
City. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 433 From the homes Of 
Turkish Cre.scent. 2726-46 Thomson Winter 125 Tlie 
moon Weans a wan circle round her blunted hums. 2813 
Scott Trienn. m. xl. Till . . The moon leliew'd lieq silver 
horn. 1816 PLAvrAiii Nat. Phil, II. 279 Ceitain iierlotlical 
inequalities, observed in the Horns of the disk [of Mercujyl, 
seem to indicate a revolution on an axis. 2869 Huxi.i v Phy- 
siol. xi. 286 This grey substance (of the spinal cord] is so 
disposed that., it looks sonietliinjj like a crescent. ..The 
two ends of tlie descent are called its horns or cornua. 
b. Each lip or end of a bow. 

2621 Cotgr. s.v Corneilt’, J.es cornettes d'uu <izv’, the 
homes, or hoiTiie tips of a long Bow. 1697 1 )uyi)i n ('i>g 
Georg.}. 524 At eithei Horn the Rainbow drinks tlie Flood. 
— Ainiki IX. 854 He diew, And almost join'd the hoi as of 
the tough yew. 1772 Cook xst I’ny. i. vii, 'I'hc island Was 
shaped exactly like a bow .. The horn'., or exliemilies 
of the bow, were two l.irge tufts of cocoa-nut-trees. 2879 
E. Arnold Lt. Asia 34 Drew the twisted string Till the 
horns kissed. 

18 . Each of the two wings of an army; =L, 
cornti. 

*533 Bbllenden Livy v. (2822) 457 The left home of 
Romanis . . fled to the hrayis of Tiber. 2398 Barki t 
Theor. Warres ill. ii. 70 Seruing for homes or wings vnto 
the battell. 2636 K. Dacres Ir. Machinvel's Disc. Livy ll. 
520 Quintius seeing one of the homes of his Army beginning 
to fayle. 2834MnnviN Angler in Wales I.10& [ 1 ] peiceived 
the two horns, or wings, of the troop, making, .to outflank, 
and then enclose us. 

19 . Each of two (or more) lateral projections, 
arms, or branches. 

a. The two arms of a cross (late L. cornua crucis). b. 
The two projecting divisions of the uterus (cornua uleri). 
0 . The branches of a river or estuary, the narrow arms of a 
bay (L, cornua), 

a. 13. . Minor Poems fr. Vernon M.S. xxiii. 621 In cruds 
eornibus a iudeis tenium . . pat on pe homes of pe Croys 
lewes helden wib-onten les. 1824 Cary Dante, Parodist' 
XVHI. 30 On the horns , . of the cross. b. 2397 A. M. tr. 
Guillemeau’ s Fr. Chirurg. Qh/2 The Testicles or Hornes of 
the Wombe. 2889 J.M.Doncan A ct:/. iDA.Jk'hzw.viil.led. 4)43 
The foitus developed in a uterine horn. 0. 1697 Duvdln 
Virg. Georg, iv. 40c) With sev’n-fold Horns mysterious Nile 
.Surrounds tbe Skirls of Egypt’s fruitful Isle. 1840 E. 
Fitzgerald Lett. (1889) I. 61, I remember a ravine on the 
horn of the bay opposite the town where the sea rushes up. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par. 1 . 1. 50 Within the long horns of 
a sandy bay, 

20 . pl. A. The awns of barley, dial. b. fg. 
Rigid branches of leafless trees. 

a. a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. A nglia. Horns, the awns of barley’. 
fllnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 386 A barley aveIler..for. . 
rubbing the horns or avels off barley. 1893 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. Dec. 696 The Himalayan barley which has three slioi t 
horns to_ the flowering glume. b. 1850 Tfnny.son In 
Mem. evil, The wood which grides and clangs Its leafless 
ribs and iron horns. 

21 . A pointed or tapering projection. 

a. The beak of an ancient galley (obs .) ; of an anvil ; the 
end of an ancient roll of bread : cf. Ger. horn, It. cornuto 
‘a kind of loafes or simnell bread cornered’, b. Name of 
the projections or crutches on a side-saddle, which .support 
or are grasped between the rider’s knees ; also the high 
pommel of_a Spani.sh or half-Spanish saddle. c. A piece 
of land projecting into the sea, etc. ; a promontory. d. A 
mountain peak (sometimes fig., sometimes = Swiss-Ger. 
horn). e. A part of a plant shaped like a horn, beak, or 
spur. f. The minute apex of a Hebrew letter, as at the 
top of n or 1. 

a. c 1203 Lay. 4338 Scip mrne to 5en scip , . horn a-jen 
home, c 1300 Havelok 779 For horn he brouthe fele sipe 
Wa.stels, simenels with pe horn. 1826 Scott Diary 10 Feb. 
in Lockhart , When I was a young man, I was able at 
times to lift a smith’s anvil with one hand, by what is called 
the ‘ horn ’. O. 1602 Holland Pliny I. 135 Media 
..casting forth a crooked and winding home as it were 
toward the West, seemeth to enclose within that compasse 
both the said realmes. 2612 Drayton Poly-olh. i. 305 The 
conquering Brute, on Corineus braue This home of land 
[Cornwall] bestow’d. 2863 Athensum No. 2947. 225/1 The 
extreme western horn of Brittany. d. 1820 Keats Hyper. 
ir. 22 Rocks that ,, Forehead to forehead held their monstrous 
horns. 1846 Miss Costello Tour to 4 ' fir. Venice 389 
Strange-pointed rocks, pieicing the skies, the horns of the 
dolomite mountains. 1861 Symonds in Biog. (1895) I. 156 
The Berne.se Alps . . and tlieir snow-capped horns. 1886 
Pall MallG. 4 Sept. 5/1 The highest point of the Cuchullins 
is Scuir Dearg, the ‘ Red Peak a square-shaped mountain, 
topped with a strange-looking horn of rock. e. 2776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II, 434 Capsule when ripe 
lengthened out into a straignt horn._ 1804 in Chari. Smith 
Conyers. 1 , 40 The woodbine’s honied horn. 1819 Panto- 
logia, Horn ox .Spur in Botany . . The hinder hollow part of 
the nectary in some flowers, extended in a conical form : as 
in Orchis, Larkspur, etc. f. 1879 Farrar St. Paul ix. 
(1883) 103 They remembered what He had said about the 
permanence of every yod and horn of a letter in the Law. 

22 . Arch, 'JlnOE. a pinnacle or gable (ois.)\ 
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HORNBBAK. 


each of the Ionic volutes (likened to ram’s horns) ; 
the projections of an abacus, etc, : see quots. 

c 1000 Finneshiirg 4 (Gr.) N e kisse healle hornas ne byrnaS. 
1847 Craig, Horn, a name sometimes given to the Ionic 
volute. 1852-61 Archit. PtiH. Soc. Diet, s.v., In general 
the woid Horn (Fr. corne) is employed to express each of 
the four projecting portions of any abacus which has its 
faces curved on a plan. . . The terms horn or side-arm are 
also applied to the portions which project beyond the rest of 
a piece of framed woik, as in the head of a solid door-frame. 

23 . Nauf, See quots. (In quot. 18S51 tr. L. cornua 
the ends of the sail-yards: cf. Antjsnna.) 

Rigging Sf Secunanship I. 167 Horns, the jaws, or 
semi circular ends of booms and gaffs. 1867 Smyi h Sailor's 
Word-bk., Horn, the arm of a cleat or kevel. Horns, the 
points of the jaws of the booms. Also the outer ends of the 
cross-trees. Horns of the Rudder= Rudder-horns. Horns 
of the tiller, the jins at the extiemity. 1882 Nares Ai’rt- 
nianship (ed. 6) 76 The foremost horn of the topmast trestle- 
tree. 1887 Bowen in. 548 Windward pointing 

the horns of the sail-clothed yards of the fleet. 

24 . Fortif. = Hornwokk. 

1709 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) VI. 497 One of our 
bombs fell into a magazine in the horn, blew it up, and 
ruin'd great part of the wall. 

25 . In various other technical applications. 

1875 R. F. Martin tr. Havrez Winding Mach. 60 It is to 
be feared that the rope might slip down between its own 
coil and the hoi ns of the rope rolls. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Alcch., Hoin. . 8. (Milling) One of the points of a driver, on 
the summit of a millstone spindle . . which project into the 
coffins of the runner to convey the motion of the spindle 
thereto, g. One of the prongs or crutches of an elevating 
.screw or jack. 10, A curved piojeciion on the forepart of a 
plane. 1884 Ibid. Slippl., Horn (Raihvay U.S.'^, One of the 
projecting parts of a pedestal, between which the journal- 
boxes •wor\s = Horn-block. 

V. 26 . Each of the altei natives of a dilemma (in 
Scholastic Lat. argimenlum cornutum), on which 
one is figured as liable to be caught or impaled. 

1548 Udam, Erasm. Par. Luke xx. 158 [ver.ses 3-7] Thys 
forked questyon ; which the sophisters call an horned ques- 
tion, because that to whether of both partyes a bodye shall 
make a direct aunswere, heshall renneon the sharpe poyncte 
of the home. 1647 Cowley Mislr., Agst. Hope i. And both 
the Horns of Fates Dilemma wound. 1668 H, More Div. 
Dial. I. xviii, (1713I 38 This seems a smart Dilemma at first 
. . yet I think neither Horn is stiong enough to push us off 
from our belief of the Exi.stence of a God. 1753 Young 
Centaur v. 183 That horn of the alternative wounds more 
than the former. .*853 W. Jerdan AietoSiog. III. x. 137 
[He] placed the King in a dilemma, from the horn of which 
he could not extricate himself. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic 
V. 121 In di.sputation, the adversary who is refuted by a 
dilemma is said to be ‘ fixed on the horns of a dilemma’. 

VI. attrib. and Comb, 

27. a. Simple attrib. = of a horn or horns, as horn 
colour, measurement, shavings. 

1632 B. JoNSON Magit. Lady v. i, They burnt old shoes, 
goose-feathers, assafoetida, A few horn-shavings. .And shee 
is well again. 1828 Stark Eletn. Nat. Hist. II. 54 Shell., 
yellowish hoin colour. 1853 Morton Cycl, Agric. II. 
Horn shavings, from the large pioportion of nitrogen in 
them, aie a powerful manure. 1896 Daily Netvs 13 Nov. 
6/6 Recoids of horn measurements. 

b. objective and obj. gen., as horn-hearer, 
-blower, -blowing, -player, c. similative, as 
shaped adj. d. instiumental and locative, as 
horn-bind vb., horn-crested, -pushing, -yoked adjs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. r88/z An ^ Horne berer, corniger. X679 
Proi. Conformist 3 Hovv they have *horn-bound for seveial 
years past the Bavarian Duke. C72S Corpus Gloss. 454 
Cereacus, '’■horn blauiiere. 1483 Cath. Angl. 188/2 An 
Horne blawer, cornicen. 1830 Gen. P. Thompson E.xerc. 
(1842) I. 314 The horn-blowers of arbitrary power in England. 
1870 Echo 23 Nov., Vague — not to say unsatisfactory pieces 
of *hornblowing. 1848 C, C. Clifford A ristoph., Frogs g 
^Horn-crested Pan._ 1879 W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 753/1 Rossini, the son of a horn-player. 1776 
Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II, i,g^ Aquilegia. .nectaries 
5, *liorn-shaped. 1852-61 A rchtf. Publ. Soc. Diet, s.v., The 
horn-shaped leaf so often seen in English mediccval work. 

28 . attrib. passing into Made of horn, as 
horn bow, cup, lantern, ring, spoon, ware ; formed 
naturally of horn, as horn foot, sheath. Hence 
parasynthetic combs., as horn-footed, -sheathed adjs. 

c 1440 York M yst, xvi. 124 An home spone. 1375 Laneham 
Lei. (1871) 40 Wear it not in deede that hornz bee so plentie, 
hoinware I beleeue woold bee more set by than it iz. t6ii 
Shaks. Wint, T. iv. iv.diiNotaRibboii. . Shooe-tye, Bracelet, 
Horne-Ring. 1611 Cotgr., hoofed, home-footed. 

1665 Dryden hul. Emp. 11. i. The frighted satyrs . . their 
horn-feet ply. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India. 15- P. 357 They 
draw their Bows with the Thumb armed with an Horn Ring, 
1843 James Forest Days ii. The horn cup, which the host 
set down beside the tankard. 1844 W. H. Maxwell Sports 

Adv. Scotl. ix. (185s) 93 The porrich. .must be eaten with 
a horn spoon. 1847 Tennyson Prim. tl. 143 Horn-handed 
breakers of the glebe. 18^ Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat, I. 276 This edentulous and horn-sheathed 
condition of the jaws. 1877 J. D. Chambers Div. Worship 
251 Horn Chalices were forbidden. 1879 G. Macdonald 
P. Faber (1883) 201 If it is a hoin lantern you’i-e got. 1885 
tr. Helm’s Wand. PI. Ij Aniin. 408 Horn-bows were used 
as well as those of yew. 1883 Tennyson Tiresias 10 Tramp 
of the hornfooted horse. 

29 . Special combs. : f born-back = Hobn- 
PISH ; horn-band, a band of musicians th^t play 
horns ; horn-bar, the cross-bar of a carriage, or 
the gearing supporting the fore-.spring stays; 
■|•horn battle, an arm,y in battle array having 
horns or wings; "f horn-beaat, a horned beast, as 
an ox ; f horn- beaten cuckolded ; horn-beech 


= HoRNBEAif ; horn-bug, a North American 
beetle, Passalus cornutus, having its head armed 
with a stout curved horn; horn-card, a trans- 
parent plate of horn beaiing a graduated scale, or 
the like (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) ; horn-cattle 
= homed cattle: see Cattle 6 ; horn-centre, a 
mathematical instrument : see quot. ; j- horn-cod, 
a carob ; f horn-coot = Horn-owl ; horn-core, 
the central bony part of the horn of quadrupeds, 
a process of the frontal bone ; horn-distemper, 
* a disease of cattle, affecting the internal substance 
of the horn ’ (Craig 1847) ; horn-drum (Hy- 
draulics'), a water-raising wheel divided into 
sections by curved partitions (Knight Diet, Mech.)", 
horn-eyed a., having a horny film over the eye, 
dull-eyed ; f horn-face, ? a stupid face, such as 
a cuckold might have ; f horn-fair, ‘ a fair 
fonneily held at Charlton in Kent’ (Nares) for 
the sale of horn goods; used allusively by 17th 
and iSth c. writers with reference to cuckoldry ; 
horn-flint, flint of a horn-like appearance and 
translucency ; horn-fly, a dipterous insect, IIw- 
matohia serraia, so called from its habit of clnstei- 
ing on the horns of cattle ; j* horn-foot, -feet a . , 
having feet of hoin, as horses ; horn-footed ; 
horn-frog, the horned frog : see Horned ; horn 
grass, a grass of the genus Ceraiochloa (Craig 
1847) ; horn-hard a., as hard as horn ; also 
advb. ; f horn-head, a horn-headed being, a 
cuckold; horn-hipped (see quot. ); horn-lead, 
a name given by the old chemists to chloride of 
lead, because it assumes a horny appearance on 
fusing ; cf. Corneous ; horn- machine, a shoe- 
soling machine, so called because the shoe is 
placed on a born-like projection ; horn-maker, 
a maker of horns ; f one who ‘ horns ’ or cuckolds; 
horn-man, a man with a horn ; horn-mercury, 
chloride of mercury : cf. horn-lead ; f horn -mouth 
a., having a horn in the month ; + horn-nose, a 
rhinoceros ; horn-nut, the horned fruit of plants 
of the genus Trapa ; horn-ore, ‘ a species of 
silver ore of a pearl-grey colour, bordering on 
white ’ (Craig) ; f horn-penny = FIobngeld ; 
horn-piece, the skin (of an ox) with the boms 
attached ; horn-pike, the horn-fish or garfish ; 
horn-pith, the soft porous bone which fills the 
cavity of a Jiorn ; horn-plant, a seaweed, Ecklonia 
bticcinalis", horn-pock, -pox, a mild form of 
smallpox or chicken-pox; horn-poppy, the 
Horned Poppy, Glaucium luteum ; horn por- 
phyry ^Hobnslate ; horn-pout (f/.d'.), a name 
for some fishes of the genus Amiurus, esp. A. 
catus ; horn-press, a form of stamping-machine 
for closing the side seams of tin cans and boxes 
(Cent. Diet.)", f horn-putter (tr. Vulgate cor- 
nnpeta), an animal that butts or goies with the 
horn ; horn- quicksilver, same as horn-increury ; 
horn - schist = Hobnslate ; horn - shell (see 
quot.) ; t horn sickness, humorous for ‘ jealousy 
due to being cuckolded’ ; horn-snake, (a) the Pine 
Snake or Bull Snake, Coluber melanoleucus ; (b) the 
Ked-bellied or Wampum Snake, Farancia abacura 
(local U.S.) ; horn-tail, an insect of the family 
Uroceridiv, having a prominent horn on the abdo- 
men of the male; f horn-thumb, a thumb pro- 
tected by a thimble of horn such as was used by 
cutpurses ; a pickpocket ; horn-tip, the tip of 
a horn ; a button or knob fixed on the point of a 
horn for a guard or ornament ; horn-weed, {a) 
same as Hohnwobt; i^b) same as horn-plant •, 
t horn-wood = Hobnbeam; horn-worm, a kind 
of caterpillar that injures the tobacco plant. 

1398 Florio, Acicnla, a borne fibh or *hornebacke. 1870 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 175/1 The *horn-bar which 
stands at the back of the top bed. 1635 Barrifte Mil. 
Discip. Ixxv. (1643) 207 The *Horne Battell may be for the 
same occasion and use. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. iii. iii. 51 
No Temple but the wood, no assembly but *horne-beasts. 
1632 Peyton Catastr. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 27 Silly Men, 
being ^Horn-beaten. 1771 R. Warner Plant. Woodford. 
114 Carpinus, Ostrya JJlmo similis . . the Horn, or Hard- 
beam Tiee, called in some places, the Horse-beech or *Hoin- 
beech, from some likeness of the leaves to the Beech. 1846 
Worcester cites iflrtrw. Encyd. for *Hornbiig. 1793 Miss 
Seward Lett. (1811) HI. 237 Beauties of *horii-cattle. 1879 
Cassells Techn. Educ. I. 12/2 "^Hoin centres, .are small cir- 
cular pieces of horn with three needle-points fixed in them. 
i68z Wheleu Jaurn. Greece vr. 446 The *Horncod-Tree or 
Kcraiia. 1650 Earl Monm. tr. Renault’s Man bee. Guilty 
306 To make lodgings for Owles, and to prepare habitations 
for * Horn-Coots. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Horn-coot, 
a name given by fowlers to the great Horn owl. 1873 
Nicholson Palxont. 424 In neither case are the hoins -sup- 
poited by bony *horn-cores. *838 Lytton Aliie xi. iij Self- 
conceit is *horn-eyed, 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. ii. vii, All 
his flunkeyhood, and horn-eyed dimness, a 1668 Davenant 
Man's the Mast, Wks. (1673) 334 Dog! what will she say 
of thy *horn-face? 1669 Neauest Acad. Compliments (N.i, 
When . . cuckolds forget to march to *Horn-fair. 1730 Pewr 
Robin (N.), Now in small time comes on Horn-fair, Your 


horns and ladles now prepaie. 1896 A. W. Tuer Hist. 
H orn-Bk. I. vii. 91 Horn Fair was held at least as early as 
the time of Henry III, and was continued annually until 
abolished in 1872. 1802-311. Pallas's Trav (1S12) II. 108 

Its grain can with difficulty be peiceived, and the whole is 
similar to *horii-flint. 1708 Klrsey, * Horn-fly, an American 
Insect. 1897 Bailly Fruit-Groiving A compara- 
tively harmless insect in France becomes the dreaded hoi n- 
fly in America, c 1393 J. Dickenson Sheph. Compl. (1878) ii 
'1 he ^hornfeet halfe-gods, with all the progeny rurall. 1627 
Hakewill Apoi. (1630) 279 Hoin-foote hoises. 1807 Pike 
Sources Misstss. (i8io) 11. 156 note, I have seen the Wish- 
tonwUh, the rattle snake, the ‘horn frog .. and a land tor- 
toise all lake refuge in the same hole. 1768 Ross Helenoie 
S3 (Jam.) For now the lads are sleeping *horn hard. 1818 
Scott Br. Lamm, xxv. The hearty shake of Mr. Girder’s 
horn-hard palm, a 1625 Fletcher Love's Cure 11. i, And Vul- 
can a limping ^horn-head, for Venus his wife was a Strumpet. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., A horse is said to be ^Horn- 
hipped when the tops of the two haunch hones appear too 
high. 1782 Kirwan in Phil. Trans. LXXIII. 22, 100 gr.s. 
of *horn lead, formed by precipitation, contain 72 of lead, 
18 of marine acid, and 10 of water. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 397 Called horn lead by the old chemists. 1600 
Shaks. id. Y. L. iv. i. 63 Vertue is no ^home-maker : and my 
Rosalind is vertuous. 1844 Camp Refuge 1 . 126 The *horn- 
men blew might and main. 1776 Woulfl in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 619 The * horn-mercury .. was inteimixed with 
minute globules of quicksilver. 1645 Quarles Sol, Recant. 
xii. 38 The *horn-mouth Bel man shal affright thy slumbers. 
1598 Florio, Rinoceronte, a great beast or monstei called a 
’'home nose, c 1320 in Registr. Alonast. de Wiiichelcumba 
11892) 291 Et acquietabiiTius omnia piedicta de assisis . . 
wardepeni, hevedpeni, ''hornpeni, et de omnibus seivitiis 
secularibus. 1737 W. Thompson A. N. Advoc. 46 He will 
find the Legs, Shins .. and ’'Horn Pieces of Oxen .. pack'd 
into slight Casks. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 
360 "Faricena, ciystalline and ’'hoin-pox. 1877 Roberts 
Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 153 Horn pock or Wart-pock is a 
mild and abortive form, in which the pocks. . shrivel and 
dry up on the 5th or 6th day. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, 
(ed. 2) I, 309 Leske in his voyage through Saxony often 
calls our stone [Hornslate] ‘^hornporphyry. 186a O. W. 
Holmls Elsie Y. (1887) 26 Pond well stocked with ’‘horn 
pouts. 1870 Lowell Among my_ Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 247 
Memories of going after pond-lilies, of angling for hoin- 
pouts. 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxi. 29 If an oxe be an ■’‘horn- 
putter. i860 Dana Man. Min. 288 '"Hoin-quicksilver . . 
Chloride of Mercuiy. iggg yi . Tooke Viciu Russian 
Emp. I. 151 Genuine '’’hornschlst and jaspei are here not to 
be found. 1883 Cassell’s Nat. Hist. V. 209 Ccrlthium, or 
the ‘ ’'Horn-shell has a turieted, many-whorled shell. 1613 
in Ci-t. if Times fas. 1 11849) I. 238 Langley, . is lately dead 
of the ''hoin sickness. 1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans, 
XVIII. 134 The *Horn-Snake is, as they say, another soit 
of deadly Snake. 1705 R. Beverley Virginia (1722) 260 
They hav? likewise the Horn-Snake, so called from a shaip 
Horn it carries in its Tail. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 276. 
1884 J, S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 507 The family 
Uioceridm, or ^horn-tails, includes insects which aie clo.sely 
allied to the saw-flies. 1594 Greene & Lodge LookingGtasse 
Wks. (Rtldg.) 138/2, I cut this from a new-married wife by 
the help of a ’horn-thumb and a knife. 1884 Miller /■’/ftitt'-K., 
Horn-wort or ■* Horn- weed, Ceratophyllum demersum, 1731 
Lunenburg (yisis,&.) Proprietors' Rec. (1897) 137 There mak- 
ing an Angle and riming East . .68 rod to a smale '’'horn wood 
tree. 1676 T. Glover in Phil. Trans. XL 633 A Worm that 
devours the leaf, called a *Horn-worm. 1763 T, Price in 
B. M. Carew Life 110 The planters prune off the suckers, 
and clear them of the Horn-worm twice a week. 

Horn (fip-in), V, [f. Horn sb.~\ 

1 . trans. To furnish -with horns. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables Ixxviii. (1714) 95 Jupiter 
instead of Horning the Camel, oider’d him to be Cropt. 
b. To lip, point, cover, etc. ■with horn. 

1421-2 [see Horning sb. 2]. 1603 Eik to Seal of Cause 

of Skinners of Glasgoiv 5 Feb. (Jam. Suppl.), That nane.. 
schaip or home pointi.s, schaip or mak purssis. 

't* 2. To * give horns to ’ : to cuckold. Obs. 

C1350 Pryde ^ A.b. Worn. 76 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 237 
Some wyli not stycke. .To home you on everye side,_ i 6 o 3 
Rowlands Humors Looking Glasse 30 Being married to 
a iealous asse, He vowes she homes him. 1702 Steelf. 
Funeral i, This Wench I know has play'd me false, And 
horn’d me in my Galants. 1823 New Monthly Mag, VIII. 
343 Milk and water husbands— honied, hen-pecked, and 
abused by virago wives. 

3. To butt or gore with the horns. 

1399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Cornear, to home, to push with 
the horns. 1883 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct, 3/2 The cattle horn 
each other. 1891 Melbourne Argus 7 Nov. 13/5 A beast 
turned on me and horned my horse. 

4. Shipbtdlding. To adjust (the frame of a ship) 
so as to be at right angles to the line of the keel. 

<11850 Ruditu. Navig. (Weale) 147 Standaids. .convenient 
to horn or square the fiame. Ibid. 15 1 To Square, is to 
horn or form w'ith right angles. 1869 Sir E. Reed Sliip- 
binld. XX. 442 Each frame being hoined and plumbed in 
order to ensuie the correctness of its position. 

'(- 6 . Sc. Law. To put to the horn ; to proclaim 
a rebel ; to outlaw : cf. Horning sb. 4 . Obs, 

1392 Sc, Acts fas. VL (iSsy) 531 (Jam.) That ye nor nane 
of yow charge, home, poynd, nor trouble the said johnne 
Schaw. 1702 E. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. 11. xt. (1707) 
142 Condemn’d, out-lawed, or Horned. 1703 Hickerincill 
Priesi-cr. l. 3_ They proclaim you to be Rebels- to God, 
Horn you, as in Scotland. 

+ Homage. Obs. rare~°. [f. Horn sb. -k -age, 
after F. coruage.'] Coinage, horngehl. 

1611 CoTGR., Cornage, homage ; an yearely duelie of corne 
exacted., vpon euerie C)xe that labours in the Winter-corne- 
ground. 

Homlbeak (bp'-tnbzk). Nowc^/g/. The garfish 
or hornfibh, Belone vtilgaris, ■which has extremely 
long and slender tapeiing jaws. 

1363-73 CooFLK Thesaurus, Acus, a fish, .of some called 
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a hornebeake. 1S98 Epulario Giij b, To beeth the Horiie- 
beeke or Pipe fish. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 266 The 
Horne-beaks or Needle-fishes, Belonje. .Imue within them 
so gieat egs that their woinbe cleaueth and openeth when 
they should lay them, 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn- 
beak, a kind of Fish. 1836 Yaurcll Brit. Fishes I, 442. 

Hornbeam (h/"xnbrm). [f. Hobjt sb. -t- Beam.] 

1. A small tree, Carpinus Bettilus, indigenous in 
England and often planted in hedges : so called 
from its hard, tough, close-grained wood. Also 
the cognate American species, C. Americana, the 
Blue Beech. (An earlier name was hardbeant.) 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hush. n. (15S6) loi b. Upon 
the plaines you shall have. . the Hornebeame. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylua xii. § i. 29 The Horn-beam, in Latine the Carpinns, 
is planted of .Sets. 1766 J. Baktram Jriil. 6 Feb. in Stork 
B. Florida. 62 A hammock of oak, hiccoiy, magnolia, and 
hornbeam. 1897 Willis Floiver. PL II. 71 The horn-beam 
is very like the beech in habit, but the leaves are not shiny. 

b. Hop Hornbeam, the name of the genus 
Ostrya, closely allied to the Common Hornbeam, 
so called from the hop-lilce appearance of the ripe 
catkins ; it has two species, 0. milgarisoi Southern 
Europe, and 0. virginica of Ameiica. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. .xxviii. 441 In the common 
Hornbeam the scales of the strobiles are flat ; and in the 
Hop-Hoinbeam they are inflated. 1866 Treas. Bot. 828/r 
Ostrya vulgaris, the Common Hop Hornbeam, is a native 
of the south of Europe, but is quite haidy in the climate of 
England. 1884 Miller Plani-n., Osirya ■virginica. Iron- 
wood (N, American), Hop-Hornbeam, Lever-wood. 

e. attrib. f Hornbeam polleiiger (see quot.). 

1597 Glrarde iii. cix. 1295 Betulus,or the Honie- 
heame tree. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horn-beam Pol- 
lengers, trees of about Twenty Years (Growth, that have 
been often lopp'd, and upon that Account not Tithable. 
rtiySS J- Scorr Ode to _ Leistire (R.), Where Easna's 
horn-beam grove Its foliage o’er me interwove. 1838 
Murray's Hand-Bk. N. Germ. 94 The avenues and high 
hornbeaiu hedges, with windows cut in them. 

1 2. A beam of light issuing like a horn from 
the head of a deity, elc. Obs. 

1583 Stanyhurst HSueis 111. (Arb.) 91 Lyke .. Phoebus 
his horneheams. 

3. = Beam ji.i 12. 

iSSr Wilde Catal. Aniiq. R. Irish Acad. 259 A horn- 
beam of an immense led deer. 

Hornbill (hpunbil). [f. Horn sb. + Bill 

1. A bird of the family BucerotidtB, so called 
from the hom-like excrescence surmounting the bill. 

Formerly called Horned Crow, Horned Pie. 

1773 Pennant Genera 0/ Birds p. xxix. and 8. 1781 
Latham Gen. Synops. Birds I. 341. 1802 Bincley Aiiini. 
Bing. (1813) IL 89 Of the Hornbills in general .. [Their 
bilhs] have frequently a protuberance, somewhat leserablilig 
another hill, on the upper mandible. 1834 Owen Skcl. <V 
Teeth in Cire. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 167 The enormous beak 
of the hornbill. .forms one enormous atr-cell. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds 43S The Hornhills, of which more than 60 
species have been described, form a very natural and in 
some respects an isolated group. 

2. Comb. Hornbill cuckoo, the keel-billed 
cuckoo, Croiophaga, of N. America. 

Horn'blende(hp'jnblend). Min. Also -blend, 
[a. Ger. hornblende, f. horn horn Blende.] 

1. A mineral closely allied to augite, and having 
as its chief constituents silica, magnesia, and lime. 
It is a constituent of many roclts, as granite, 
syenite, and diorite, and has numerous varieties, 
aluminous and non-aluminons, as actinolite, antho- 
lite, asbestos, danneraorite, nephiite, treinolite, 
etc., which are sometimes all included under the 
name Amphibole ; it is usually of a dark blown, 
black, or greenish black colour. 

1770 Forster tr. Cronstedt's Mitt. 95 The hornblende of 
the Swedes. 1796 Kirwan Eiem. Mtn. (ed. 2) I. 215 The 
great weight of the stone called hornblende made the mineis 
at first imagine it contained some metal, hut finding none 
except iron they called it blind. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iii. 
344 Chattering stony names Of shale and hornblende, rag 
and trap and tuff, Amygdaloid and trachyte. 1876 Pace 
Adv. Text-bk. Geol. v. 104 Hornblende is of a dark or 
dark-green colour, with a horny glistening lustre. 

2. attidb. Of hornblende, as hornblende boulder, 
etc. ; containing or having hornblende as a chief 
constituent, hornblendic, as hornblende basalt, 
granite, porphyry, syenite ; hornblende andesite 
(see quot. 18 S 5 ) ; hornblende gabbro, a variety 
of gabbro in which the diallage is more or less 
replaced by hornblende; hornblende rock, a green- 
stone consistingchiefly of hornblende; hornblende 
schist, slate, hornblende rock of a schistose nature. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 1 . 354 Hornblende Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 3S3 Hornblende Slate, penetrated with Talc 
or Mica. 1821 J. MfCuLLocii Geol. Classif. Rocks 298 
Wherever hornblende rock occurs, it is only a portion of 
those beds of which the greater parts present the same 
characters as hornblende schist. 1862 B. Taylor Poet's 
Jriil., md Eve 23 Through hornblende bowlders, where 
the discus flung. 1880 Biedwood Ind. Art IL 4 The horn- 
blende slate or schist from which the magnetic iion used for 
ages in the manufacture of Damascus steel . , is still obtained. 
i88s_Geikie Text-bk. Geol. (1893) 167 Hornblende-andesite 
consists of a Iticlinic felspar with hornblende, augite or mica. 

. - Hornblende-andesite is a volcanic rock of Tertiary and 
post-Tertiary date. 

Hornblendic (hf<mble’ndik),a. Min. [f. prec. 
-t -ic.J Of the nature of hornblende ; containing 


hornblende ; hornblendic rock, schist, slate — 
horrilTlende rock, etc. : see prec. z. 

1823 Sloresby Whale Fishery I obtained speciiiK-ns 
of rocks .. hornblendic mica-slate. 1858 Glikie Hpi. 
Boulder xii. 239 IMineialogically they aie. hornblendic, 
when the augite is replaced by hornblende. i86a Ans 1 i-.o 
Channel hL\. vi. (ed. 2) 126 (^uauies of reni.aikably line, 
tough hoiiiblendic granite. 1865 Lubhock Preh. '1 intc.s i\. 
(1S7S) 82 At the hornblendic exUeme of the tiap locks we 
find the basalt, of which also celts were made. 

Horn-book (hp.mbuk). Aleafofpapei con- 
taining the alphabet (often with the addition of 
the ten digits, some elements of spelling, and the 
Lord’s Prayer) protected by a tliin plate of trans- 
lucent horn, and mounted on a tablet of wood witli 
a jirojecting piece for a handle. A simpler and 
later form of this, consisting of llie tablet without 
the horn covering, or a piece ot stiff cardboard 
varnished, was also called a BATi’iiEDOiiE (rpv. 3 ). 
Eor an exhaustive account see A. \V. Tuer, History 
of the Horn- Book (1896). 

1588 Shaks. L . L. I.. V. 1. 49 Yes, yes, be teaches hoyes 
the Ploriie-booke : What is Ab speld backward with the 
horn on his head? 1589 Pappe ov. Hatchet C iij, Such 
vninannerlie knaues. .must bee set againe to their A. B. C. 
and learne to spell Our luithcr in a Horne booke. 1639 
Bury Witts (Camden) 176 Foi the buyeing and provideiiig 
of borne bookes and primers to be giuen to poore children. 
1682 N. 0 . Boileiiu's Lutrin 1. Aigt , .St. George oth' back- 
side of the Horn-book, 'The Dragon kills, to Humour 
Scorn-book. 1717 Prior Alma n. 463 To Master John the 
English maid A horn-book gives of gingerbiead, And that 
the child may learn the better, -As he c.m name, he eats 
the letter. 1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 131 Being ambitious to 
commence authoi, I was composing a new lioin-book. 
a 1842 Hone in A. W. Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. 1 . i. 7 A large 
wholesale dealer in.. school requisites lecollects that the 
last Older he lecetved for Horn-books came from the 
country, about the year rygp. Fiom that time the demand 
wholly ceased . . In the course of sixty years, he and his 
predecessors in business had executed orders for sevenil 
millions of Ploin-books. 1851 D. Jikrold Si. Giles xiii. 
135 A child at the hoin-book might spell it. 1864 Chambers' 
Book of Days IL 233/1 The ‘Horn-hook’ gradually gave 
way to the ‘ Battledore ’ and the ‘ Primer 
to. iransf. A treatise on the rudiments of a sub- 
ject ; a primer. 

• 1609 Dekker {.title) The Gulls Ploine-booke. 1757 Con- 
noisseur No. 83 (Tuei) Under the title of The Rhymer’s 
Play-thing, or Poetastei’s Horn-Book. 1790 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ad'V. Ful. Laurcat iii. Wks. 1812 IL 339 Go find 
of Politics the lost Horn-book. 1847 H. Piddinoton {tille) 
The Horn Book of Storms for Indian and China Seas. 
1848 Lytton Harold vi. vii, I come not here to learn the 
horn-book of wat. 1874 Motley Barneveld II. xi. 30 
Ignorant of the very hornbook of diplomacy, 
c. attrib., as horn-book lore, school, 
i68i W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 215 A Battle- 
dore boy or Horn-book-boy. 1766 Entick London IV. 
403 The third school is the hprn-book school, wheie 30 
children are taught by the mistress. 1832 J. Buee St. 
Hetbert's Isle etc. 154 The horn-book lore I eaily knew. 
Horned (hpuned, lipaud), a. 

1. [f, PIouN t/;. - b-ED’-^. (OE. had hyrned, from 
liyrnan •.—^hunijan : cf. OHG. gihurneil)'] 

I. Having horns or antlers ; cornuted. 

a 1400-50 Ale.vander 4267 Plaid we no hors, .ne na horned 
•stottis. 1413 Pil.gr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) u. xlv. 51 Somme of 
them were horned, as boolys. 1S90 Si'EN,ser F. Q. hi. x. 47 
Emongst the horned heaid. 1667 Milton P. A. x. 525 
Cerastes hornd, Hydrus, and Ellops drear. 1756-7 tr. 
KeyslePs Trav, (1760) III. 175 The. .horned cattle brought 
from Umbria. 1887 Bowen Virg- Eclogue y. 33 Bull to 
the horned herd, and the corn to a fruitful plain. 

to. Logic. Homed syllogism [argument, etc.) : 
the dilemma, 

1548 Horned question [see Horn sh. 26]. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 34 b, Dilemna, otherwise . , called a horned 
argument. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 285 note. Dilemma 
. .A forked or horned Syllogisme. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton 
Logic Hm.. (1866I I. 351 An hypothelico-disjunclive syllo- 
gism is called the dilemma or horned syllogism. 

2. Having, bearing, or wearing an aiopendage, 
ornament, etc., called a horn ; having horn-like 
projections or excrescences. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6655 Quen moyses had broghl )?e lagli 
..pam thoght him hornd apon farr. 1382 Wyclif Exod. 
xxxiv. 29 He wiste not that his face was horned of the 
cumpanye of the word of God. 0:1450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 63 Pie saide that the women that were so horned 
were lyche to be horned snailes and heitis and vnicornes. 
1585 Horned beetle [see Hornet jA 3]. 1650 Sir T. Browne 
Psetid. Ep. v, ix. (1686) 201 One side of a Silver Medal we 
find Moses horned, c 1695 J, Miller Descr. N. York (1843) 
6 In the middle of the line from thence norlhwai d is a horned 
work. 1850 H. W. Torrens in Jml. A slat. Soc. Bengal 
A peculiar horned or crested helmet. 1856 Bryant Poems, 
Count of Greiers i, The homed crags are shining. 1867 

J. B. Rose tr. VirgiTs Hlneid 13 Screened By the horned 
altar. _ 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal 1 . i. 14 That horned 
coast is said to have given its name to Cornwall. 

to. Horned crow or pie, old name of the Horn- 
bill. Horned frog, toad, a lizaid of the genus 
Phrynosoma, having the head and back covered 
with spikes (H.S.). Horned hog (a), the babi- 
roussa : see Hog 3 ; (b) a kind of fish with 

a hoin on its head (obs.). Horned horse, the 
Gnu. t Horned-snout, the rhinoceros (obs.). 
Also Horned Lakk, Owl, Poppy, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hisl. Anim. ij- Min. 79 Hornd-snout. Rhino- 
ceros. 1702 Collect, Voy. (1729) III, 413 The Hoined-Hog. 


A Mtiall flat Fish, with a PIoiii uii his Head, iiutilit nii oiu> 
bide only. 1841 Catlin N. Amor. Ind. (1844) 1 1 . \hv. 78 
The homed fiog. . speLimens. .with the hums of b.ilf and 
tluee-foiirtlis of an inch in length and very sliaip at the 
IJoiiits. 1847 Kuxion Adtf. Mexuo ijf) 'I he i anieleon is 
the ‘horned frog’ of the pi allies of Ameriia. 1883 Har- 
per's Mag, Oct. 706/1, I put my homed to.id in his c.ige 
out in the sun. 

3. Having crescent horns, crcscent-sliaiicd. 
c 1400 Lydg. Floure Curtesie -■ In Pevrier, wli.iii the fiosty 
moiie Was homed, i 1560 A. .S( 01 1 Poems (S. T. S.J \iv. ^ 
Homil Dyane, with hii'ii.ily gleinis. 1624 hlASSiNi.i 11 Rene- 
isado n. V, These knights of Malta . . with iheii cto-.' es Sti uck 
pale yoiii horned moons. 1810 Vinit. Elem, -Isiton. viii, 
8g Verms and Mei cm y appear, (list lionieci. 

i'4. Of a cuckokl : we lIoUN sb. 7 . Ohs. 

1626 Middllion .■{nylhtng Jor Ouiet Life iv. ii , '1 hou ait 
a beast, a lioiiieil beast, an os. ! 1719 D'lJuil-V Pills I. ; (ij 

'1 he liorn’d Held witbiii yon City Wall._ 1830 in Roxb. 
Ball. (i8go) VII, 195 You burned fumbling Cm kobU, in 
( ity, court, or town. 

j-5. Applied to bishops with refeitnco to the 
shape of the mitre. Obs. 

6' 1425 Lydg. Pilgr. Lyf Plauhode 1663 Ye tli.it ban in 
subieceiotin Feplys viider your pielaeye . . '1 hogli ye be 
horiiyd to syth [- sight] outward [eti.]. 1558 Knox .Vr rm. 

in Sel. Writ. (1845) 236 (Jiir boined and milreil bishoii-,. 

« 1651 Calderwood l/ist. Hlrkiii)\p IL 172 'I'n the sei- 
vaiU.s of the cleiill, tu jotir dumlie dogges, and InniuTl 
bi.sbops. 

6 . Armed or fitrnislied with horn or homy sub- 
stance. 

1590 .Si'LNst Rp. Q, in. X. 45 All daytliey [.Satyrs] datmemi 
. .And with their horned feet the gieene gi.is woic. 

7. Provided, fitted, or oniameiiled uilh liotn. 

1801 WoLeoii (P. Pindar) Teats .S- Smiles WKs. il’i.- V. 

42 Uf spectacles that lode his nose He wink'd tliiungh etn ii 
horn'd glass. 1884 Pall Mall G. P-.xira 24 July 9/.’ Siiei i- 
mens of horns mounted in silver and homed goods geneially. 

II. [f. Hohn Tt, -t- - kuL] 
j- 8 . Ac. Law. ‘Put to the horn’; proclaimed a 
leljel. Obs. 

1705 Hicklringii.l Priest-cr. i, (1721) 38 The horn'd Man 
has no Remedy but to fly out of the Kingdont of .bcotlanik 
Hence Ho-rnedness, horned condition. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) HP -‘H ’I'he Imrimdiicss of 
the moon. 1852 J. Mautineai' Ess., Rtv. etc. (1891) III. 
417 The previous coe-xislcnee uf honiediiess and runiinatioii 
in our conception. 

’!• Hornen, tr. Obs. exc. dial. [f. IIokn .r/e + 
-ICN^. OK.lmd hymen:— OTttnt*hurni/io-.'] Made 
of horn. 

1382 Wyclif /V. xcvii[i]. fi In vois of the hrirnune tiumpe. 
a 1825 Forhy I'oe. E. Anglia s. v,, ‘A hurrien-spoon ’. 
Horner (hpunajk [f. Houn sb. or V. -b-lilt^.] 

1. A worker in horn ; a maker of horn spoons, 
combs, etc. 

1421-2 [see Horning wi/. sb, 2]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
247/1 Hornare, or home make[r], cornntarius. 1464 Rolls 
Pari. V. 567/1 The men of the Craft of Horners enfraun- 
chised in the Cite of London, Nottingham Rec.Yi. 

346 Georgius Hoton. .horner. 1607 Dekker AYiA'i C<7«yw. 
(1842) 18 The head-warden of the homers. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 309 The most reputable inhabitants are the hor- 
ners, who prepare horn for petty manufacturers. 1896 A. 
W. 'Tuer Hist. Horn-Bk. 1 . vii. 91 The Horners’ Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1882. 

fto. One who makes musical horns. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 I-Iorner a maker of homes, cornetiier. 
1552 Losclcy MSS. (Kempe 1835) 53 Hornei for blowinge 
homes, turner for daggers. 

2. One who blows or winds a horn. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wttlcker 575/31 Cornicatius, an hornei e. 
1611 CoTGR., Corneux, a Horner ; a winder of a Horne. 
1677 N. Cox Geiitlem. Rccrcat. (ed. 2) A ivb, Mr. Michael 
]Mar.sh, Horner . . who teaches to blow tlie Horn. 1827 in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 121 The keeper . . blew' the deatli 
of the buck’, and. .the homers, .answered him. 1894 F. R. 
Stockton Pomona's Trav. 25 T'he horner blew his horn 
until his eyes seemed bursting. 

t3. One who cuckolds ; a cuckold-maker. Ohs. 
1598 Florid, Cornaro.. .a horner. 1690 D’Uri ly Collin's 
Walk III. (D.), Till th’ Jury.. Their favour gave with sense 
adorn'd, Not to the homer, but the horn’d. I717 Bullock 
Woman a Riddle i. i, A cornuted co.xcomb, that cou’d not 
smell his Plorner fiom his hou.se-dog. 

1 4. A person who has been ‘ put to the horn ’ or 
declared a rebel. Af. Obs. 

Sc. Acts pas. 1^/(1814)111. 525/1 Thair names salbe 
deleit out of the catologe of hornaris and . . they sail not 
be forder troublit for that horning in tyme cuming. 1598 
Ihid.^ IV. 174/2 To the effect the haill lioineris registrat 
thaiiiu and remaneing vnrelaxL may be e.xtiactit and chargit. 

Hence fHoTneress, a female worker in horn 
or maker of hoi ns. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Horneresse, a woman, cornetiicre. 
Hornet^ (hpunet). Forms: a. i hyrnetu, 
hyrnet, 5 hernet. 13. qharnette, 6 harnet. 7 . 
6 - hornet, (6 -ette, 7 -ett). [OE. hyrnetu, 
hyrnet, earlier hurnitu, hirnitn, fem. corresp. 
to MDu. hornete, hornte, MLG. hornte, LG. hbrnt, 
hornke, EFris. hdrnetje, hdrntje, OHG. hornuz, 
-iia,-tz^;,masc.,MHG. hornuz, -iz, etc., Ger. hornissc 
(with many variants : see Grimm) . 

These words have the appearance of being derivatives of 
horn, a presumption strengthened by the OS. hornobeio, 
and early mod.Du. horetter (Kllian), which mean both 
‘ horner or horn-blower ’ and ‘ hornet also by Kiliaii’s 
hornsel as a var, of horsel{e, mod.Du. horzel. Many scholai s 
however incline to the opinion that the latter contains the 
oiiginal root, and that hornut- represents an original horz- 
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fiu/-, formed, like RID. /wncle, from a ladical "^hors- =pre- 
Teut. *k'y's-, found in OSIav. sriisa, Lith. szirsz?i wasp, and 
perh. in L. craliron- for ‘^irasron-. If this were so, the 
association with Iwni would be later and due to popular 
etymology. See Kluge s.v. Hormsse, Fiancks.v. Horzel.^ 

1. An insect of the wasp family, esp. the 
Etaropean Vespa Crabro and the American V. 
maculata, much larger and stronger than other 
wasps, and inflicting a moie serious sting. 

cyzs Corpus Gloss. 603 Crabro^ waefs vel hurnitu. a 800 
Pi->p'urt Gloss. 27s Crabro, hirnitu. a 1000 Ags. Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 215/3 hyrnetu. ^looo Mlv^ic Gloss. 

Ibid. 121/11 Crabro, hyrnet. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
II. 211 Of cables i-rooted conie|j bees, and of hors i-roted 
comeh harnette.s. 14 . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 619/7 Vespa, 
a waps Kct estyespa 7najor ilia, an hernet). IS 35 CovuR- 
iiALE Dojtt. vii. 20 The Loide thy God also shal sende 
hoinette.s amonge them. is6S'73 Cooper Thesaurus, 
Crabro, a gieat waspe called an hornet. 1602 Narcissus 
(1893) 647 Thou huge and humininge hunihlebee, thou 
hornett. 1709 Swift TritUal Ess. Wks. 1755 II. i. 143 
Laws ate like cobwebs, which may catch small llie.s, but let 
wasps and hornets break through. 1802 Bingley Auim. 
Biog. (1813) III. 261 It i.s chiefly in the hollow trunks of 
decayed trees that the Hornets form their nest. 1833 Longf. 
Iliam. xvii. 10 Words of anger and resentment. Hot and 
humming like a hoi net. 

b. In early glosses and vocabularies (continental 
as well as Eng. : see Verwijs and Verdam, Mid- 
dclndl. Wbk.), there is some confusion between the 
hornet and hornet-fly or large gadfly, due app. 
to uncertain use of L. astrus. 

6-1000 AIlfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 121/12 CEstruiu, 
beaw nel hyrnette. 1530 Palsgr. 232/2 Hornet a flye. 1658 
Phillips, A Hornet, a kinde of Insect, called in Latin 
Crabio_, which useth to infest horses and other creatures, 
and is ingendred of the cai cases of dead horses. 

2 . transf. and Jig. An enemy that attacks per- 
sistently and with virulence ; esp. in phr. hornets' 
nest, nest of Jiornets. To bring a hornets' nest 
about one's ears, arouse a nest of hornets : to stir 
up a host of enemies around one. 

1590 Nashe Pasgtiil's Apol. i. C ij. They are no better 
then the Piophets, which dwelt as it were in a nest of 
Hoinets. 17S1-73 JoRTiN Ecct. Hist. (R.), He dated not 
speak out, and provoke the hornets. 1857 Trollope Bar- 
chaster T. xiv, But Pioudie, ass as he is, knows the world too 
well to get such a hornets’ ne.st about his ears, 
t 3 . The horned beetle or stag-beetle. Obs. 

1583 Higins tr. Jtnuus' Nomenclator 72/2 CerJ volant, 
a horned beetle : a bullflie, or hornet. 1398 Florio, Buca- 
rone, .. a beetle, a hornet. 

4 . An artificial fly for salmon-fishing. 

1867 F. Francis xii. (1880) 434 The Hornets .. 

have fat bodies dressed after the fashion of the ‘ bumble ' 
trout fly. 

6 . alt rib. and Comb., as hornet host, sting', 
hornet-hatmfed adj. ; hornet-clearwing, -hawk, 
-moth, names for certain moths of the genus Sesia 
(see quots.) ; hornet-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
family Asilidee, a hawk-fly or robber-fly ; f hornet 
worm, ? the larva of the hornet. 

1869 E. Newm.an Brit. Moths 16 The ’^'Hornet Cleat wing 
of the Osier {Sesia Bemheciformis'). The Hornet Clear- 
wing of the Poplar {Sesia ApiforniiP). 1732 Sir J. Hill 
Hist. Anim. 31 The ’'Hornet Fly. This is one of the 
largest of the fly kind ; it equals the hornet in size. 1816 
Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1843) II. zgo, I have often been 
amused in ray walks with the motions of the hornet fly 
{Asilus crabroni/orniis). 1893 K. Grahame Golden Age 
43, I scrambled through the hedge, avoiding the ’’hornet- 
haunted side. 1832 J. Rennie Conspectus Butterfl. < 5 - 
Moths 27 The ’♦Hoinet Hawk {Tr\ochilhmi\ Crcibrani- 
formis) appears in July. 1834 Marv Howht Sk. Nat. 
Plist., Hornet (1851) 185 The ’’hornet-host is retreating to 
its den. a 1430 Fysshynge tv. angle (1883) 25 In J uyll . . the 
water docke leyf worme & the ’'hornet worme. 

Hornet nonce-wd. [f. Horn sb. + -bt.] A 
diminutive horn. 

1823 Lamb Vis. P/orns Misc, Wks. (1871) 381 It was the 
least little hornet of a horn that could be framed. 

Horn-fish. 

1 . The garfish, Belone vulgaris, so called fiom 
its long projecting beak. 

a 1000 Andreas 370 (Gr.) Plornfisc plegode, glad geond 
gaisecg. 1399 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Hoinefish, eit.varraco, 
xarraco. i6ii Florio, Cornuto . . Also the Horne-fish. 
1732 Sir j. Hill Hist. Anwi. 223 We call it the Gar-fish, 
and, in some places, the Horn-fish. 

2 . The sauger or sand-pike, Stizostedium cana- 
dense. 

1883 J. S. Kingsley Stand. Nat. Hist. III. 229 Sauger, 
sand-pike, gray-pike, blue-pike, and horn-fish, are. - designa- 
tions of a smaller pike-perch, ttoe Siizostedion canadense. 

3 . A fish of the family Syngnaihidiv ; a pipe-fish : 
so called from the homy texture of the exoskeleton. 

Hornfnl (hp'inful). [f. Horn sb. -i- -pul.] As 
much as a (drinking) horn holds, or will hold. 

i6io Markham Masterp. i. xli. 86 Giue it the horse to 
drinke, one horne-ful at his mouth, Rn_d_ another at his 
nosthrels. 1868 Baker Cast up by Sea iii. 48 He pouied 
out a large hornful for the lad. 

■|* Horngeld. Old Law. Obs, [f. Hobr sb. -t- 
Geld jiJ.i] A feudal ‘ service being a form of rent 
fixed according to the number of horned cattle ; 
cornage. 

riiyo Newvitnsier Carltil. (Surtees) 197 Et geldis, _et 
danageldis, et hornegeldis. c 1230 Bracton Note-Bk. (Mait- 
land, 11^7) No. 1270 Quia dedit cornagium quod anghce 
dicitur horugelde. is7gRASTELL H-'^tnegeld. * 59 ® 


Kitchin Courts Leei (1675) 413 If he hold to give to the 
King Hornegeld . . it is great Serjeantiy. 1628 Core On- 
Lilt. 107 a, Cornage .. is called in old hookes horngeld. 

Hornify (hp’jnifoi), v. [f. Horny a -h -py.] 

1 . trans. To make horny or horn-like in texture. 
1670-7 J. Cover Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 215 Of a dryed 
film, or skin hornifyed. 1839 Specif. Siemens' Patent No. 
2053 in J. Diedge Electr. lllntniti. (1882) I. App. 82/2 Of 
vulcanite, or hornified india-rubber. 

d 2 . To make horned, ‘ give horns to ’ ; to cuckold. 
Hence HoTnifiLed fpl. a., Ho'rnlfying vhl. sb , ; 
also Ko'rnifler ; Hornifica'tion, cuckoldry. Obs, 
1607 l-Vortd of IVondcrs jS Theyhornifie their hmsbands. 
1611 Cotgu., Apistpter,. . to hornifie, or giue the blow that 
.smarts not. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xlvi. 373 Horni- 
fyer. Ibid., Hormfied and cornuted. 169B J. Chull Mus- 
covy 52 Opportunity of hornifying their Husbands. 1769 
Pub. Advertiser 18 May 4/1 My hornified Situation. 1819 
‘ R. Rabelais ’ Abeillard ^ Heloisa 69 Sad and vile horni- 
lication. 

Homily (hp-mili), adv. [f. Horny a. + -ly2.] 
Jn a horny fashion ; in a manner like horn. 

1873 Miss BuouciiroN Nancy I. 280, I am now becoming 
hornily hard. 

Horniness (hp-mines). [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 
tIoiTiy quality or character. 

1883 Athenxum 7 Feb. 190/1 It [the painting] has none 
of the yellow horniness common in Dous. 1894 Ibid. 5 May 
587/2 A certain horniness. .injures the coloiation. 
Homing (hpuniq), vbl. sb. [f. Horn sb. or z*.] 

+ 1 . Bleeding with a horn. Obs. 

1398 T REViSA Barth. De P. R. vii. xxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Leting of blood viidur Jie tunge .. copping or hornyng in 
he nekke and in he schuldres. 
t 2 . Covering or furnishing with horn. Obs. 

1421-2 York Minster Fabric Acc. (Surtees) 46 Thomae 
Hoi nar . pro hoi nyng et naillyng superscriptorum libi orum. 

1 3 . Cuckolding, cuckoldry. Obs. 

137S Laneiiam Bet. (1871) 40 Too auoow that many an 
honest man. .hath had his hoous by homing well vphollden. 
1588 SiiAKs. Tit. A. II. iii. 67 ’Tis thought you haue a goodly 
gift in Horning. 1762 J. H. Stevenson Crazy Tales 55 An 
horn convenient for horning. 

4 . Sc. Law. ‘Putting to the horn’ (see Horn 
sb. 14). Letters of horning', a piocess of execu- 
tion issued under the signet directing a messenger 
to charge a debtor to pay or perfoim in terms of 
the letters, under pain of being ‘put to the horn’, 
i.e. declared rebel. (Now largely superseded by 
the simpler forms of diligence introduced by i & 2 
Vicl. c. 114 ; but not obsolete.) 

1336 Sc. Acts fas. V, c. 38 1.18x4) II. 350/1 paim hut 
■su.stenit sik process of hornyng jere and day as said Is. 
1368 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) II. 426 Upon the 
said letters of horning, to direct letters to officers of armes 
.. to uptake the escheats of the persouns denounced and 
putt to the borne. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 3i5_Who 
weie charged with letters of Homing for their disobedience. 
17S4 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law 11809) 57. 1873 Burton 

Hist. Scot. V. Ivii. 166 The Government .. lelaxed the 
homings,— that is to say, restoied the men for the time to 
the piotection of the law. 

f 6. The fact of becoming a crescent. Obs. 
a 1646 J. Gregory Posth. (1650) 168 (T.) They account. . 
from the horning [of the moon]. 

6. Shipbuilding. See Horn v. 4. 

1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. IV. 190 'i A line or batten is 
•Stretched from some point in the middle-line of the keel to 
the corresponding heads or sirniarks on the opposite sides, 
and the two measurements must, .be equal when the timbers 
are in place ; this opeiatioii is termed ‘horning’. 

7 . attrib. Horning-tackle : see cjuot. 1850. 

ci8so Rudiin. Nav'ig. (Weale) 147 Horning Tackles., 
most convenient to hoin or square the frame as wanted. 
x8gs Crockett Men 0/ Moss Hags xvi. J13 This is not a 
‘ horning ’ but a hanging job. 

HoTning,#/. a. [f. Hornc.-f -inu^.] That 
horns or ‘ puts to the horn ’ : see prec., 4. 

1703 Hickeringill Priest-cr. ii. iii. 36 In no Nation in 
thi World, but the poor, rigid, horning Scots, 
d Horning, app. a corruption of Hounbn a. Obs. 
i6zz W. Hornbye Hom-bk. iTuer), My honest, humble, 
harmlesse horning-book. From whence young Scholleivs 
their first learning took. 1632 Heywood •ziui Pt. Know not 
me I. Wks. 1874 I. 258 The horning-busk and silken bride- 
laces are in good request with the parsons wife. 

Hornish (hpunij), a. [f. Horn sb. -f -ISH.] 
Of or pertaining to a horn ; of the nature of horn. 

1634 M. Sandy.s Prudence 21 (T.) Temperance, as if it 
were of a hornish composure, is too bard for the flesh. 
(11638 Mi:de_ Apost. Later 'Tivus (1641) 71 This Hoinish 
soveraignty is.. the conclusion of the fourth beast. Ibid., 
Daniels hornish tyiant. 

Ho'rnist. [f. Horn sh. + -ist.] One who 
jilays a horn; a performer on the (French) horn. 

1863 tr. Spohr’s Autobiog. I. 39 The hoinist Bornaus, and 
others. 1867 Cor7ih. Mag. Jan. 28 Hornists or trumpeters. 

II Homito (bornrtti). [Sp., dim. of homo 
(:— L. ftirnu-s') oven, furnace.] A low oven- 
shaped mound of volcanic origin, usually emitting 
smoke and vapour from its sides and summit : 
frequent in Soutli American volcanoes. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 378 The small conical mounds 
(called ‘hornitos’ or ovens) [at Jorullo], 1833 Heeschkl 
Pop. Led. Sc. i. § 43 (1873) 33 Out of which .sprang thousands 
of little volcanic cones called Hornitos or ovens. 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Geol. (1879) 83 These subordinate cones about 
the base, and upon the slopes of the principal cone, arc 
called monticules or hornitos. 


t Hornkeck. Obs. [f. Horn sb . : the second 
element is obscure ; can it have originated in a 
scribal error for bek, beke, Beak, copied by succes- 
sive compilers ?] The garfish or hornbeak. 

c 1423 V oc. in W r.-Wiilcker 642/19 Hec gamorus, hornekek. 
61440 Promp. Pare. 247/1 Horn keke, fysche {P. hoin- 
kek, or gaify.sshe). 6x473 Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 
765/12-13 Hec 7’ugetla, Hoc rust forum, a hornkeke. 1330 
Palsgr. 232/2 HoinkeLke, a fysshe lyke a mackerell. 1611 
CoTGR. Orphic, the Hoinebeake, Hornekecke .. Garre-fish. 

Hornless (hp'mles), a. [f. Horn sb. -f- -LESS.] 
Without horns ; destitute of horns. 

1398 T we.'oi&ic Barth. De P. R. xvlii. xvlii. (Bodl. MS.', 
f>e camel .. |jow3e he be horneles. x6ii Cotgr., Vicugiie, 
ahornelesse wild beast in Peru. 1766 Pennant (17761 
I. 20 The cattle of the highlands of Scotland are exceeding 
small, and many of them, .are hornless. 1812 W. Tennant 
AiuterF. i. xii. The hornless moon among her brilliant host. 
Hence Ho'rnlessness, hornless condition. 

1887 Amcr. Naturalist XXL 897 Herodotus’s opinion as 
to the cause of hornlessness has been accepted by many 
writers down to the pre.seiit times. 

Hornlet (hp-mlet). [-let.] A little horn. 

121794 Sir W. Jones Obsem. Ind. Plants Wks. 1799 II. 
105 Wings oblate. . embracing the keel and the hornlets of 
the awning. 1894 R. B. Sharfi: Birds Ci. Brit. (1896) 80 
The homed larks .. recognised by the little tufts of black 
feathers, or hornlets, on each side of the hinder crown. 

Ho ‘rn-like, a. Resembling horn or a horn. 

*S 79 J- Jones Preserv. Bodie tl- Soule i. xl. 87 Swordlike, 
tunlike, homelike, . . and such other. 1684 Boyle Porousn. 
Anim. <$- Solid Bod. v. 93 This horn-like Silver did dissolve 
neither. 1833-6 T ODD Cycl. Aiiat. I. 314/1 The Horiibills 
have . . upon their enormous beaks horn-like prominences. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 31 Mar. 4/1 Certain notes, full, hornlike 
. . which no horn or violoncello ever equalled in timbre. 

Horn-mad, a. arch. App. orig. of horned 
Leasts : Enraged so as to be ready to hoin any one. 
Hence of persons : Stark mad ; mad with rage ; 
fuiious. Cf. the earlier Horn-wood. 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Sei'in. Tim. 57/2 With it must we 
fight against these hornemad beastes. 1396 Nashe Saffron 
Walden 32 A Bulls. .bellowing and running home mad at 
eiiery one in his way. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 47 
We must not .. drinke our seIueB_ home madde. _ 1608 
'I'OPSELL Serpents (165S) 660 The perillous and transpiercing 
stinging of these horn-mad Hornets. 1693 Congreve Love 
for L. V. viii. She’s mad for a Husband, and he’s horn 
mad, I think, or they’d ne’er make a Match together. 
(ti773 in Hone Every-day Bk, (xSss) I. 157 They run horn 
mad to go to law. _ *893 Stevenson _ Cairiona 265 Miss 
Grant. . would be driven fair horn-mad if she could hear of it. 

fb. Sometimes by word-play: Mad with rage at 
having been made a cuckold. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Com. E7'r. 11. i. 57 E. Dro. Why Mistresse, 
sure niy Master is home mad. Adri. Horne mad, thou 
villaine? E. Dro. I meane not Cuckold mad, But sure he 
is Starke mad. x6s8 J. Jones Ovid's Ibis 51 A loose wife 
makes her husband horn-mad and heart-sad. a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew, Horn-mad, stark staling Mad because 
Cuckolded. 1822 Scoit Nigel x.xvi, The man is mad, horn 
mad, to boot. 

Hence f Ho'rn-ma’dded ppl. a,, driven horn- 
mad ; Hoxn-ma'dness, horn-mad condition. 

1661 Needham Hisi. Eng. Reb. in Harl. Misc. (Park) II. 
523 The Houses know not what to think; The Cits hom- 
madded he. 1868 Browning Ring i|j- Bk. 11. 832 Somebody 
courts your wife, Count? Where and when? How and 
why? Mere horn-madness : have a caie ! 

Horn-owl. A horned owl, or one having 
plumicoins on the head, as some species of Asia 
and Olus', formerly, a name for the Eagle-owl. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 397 The fat of the Bistard or 
Horn-owle is veiie good. 1674 Ray Words, Eng. Birds 83 
The Horn-Owl, Otus sive Noctua anriia. 1678 Ray 
Willoughby's Ornith. 99 The great Horn-Owl or Eagle- 
Owl. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. V. 140 The Biown Horn Owl 
is often seen to prowl along the hedges by day. 

Hornpipe (b^-mpaip). 

1 . An obsolete wind instrument. Said to have 
been so c.Tlled from having the bell and mouth- 
piece made of horn. See Penny Cycl. XII. 297. 

cj^oo Rom. Rose 4250 Controve he wolde, and foule fayle, 
With hornepypes of Cornewayle. 14.. P'or. in Wr.-Wulcker 
S75/37 Cornubium, an liornpipe. X579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. 
May 23 A..Tabrere That, a Horne pype playd. 1392 
Greene Groat's IV. Wit (1637) 14 Desiring them to play on 
an horn pipe. 1697 Dryden VEneid xi. 1086 The shrill 
horn-pipe sounds to bacchanals. 1788 Chambers’ Cycl, 
Hornpipe, a common instrument of music in Wales, con- 
sisting of a wooden pipe, with holes at stated distances and 
a horn at each end. 1891 Daily News 5 (Dct. 2/3 Among 
other instruments were.. the original hornpipe, which has 
now given its'hame to the popular sailors’ dance, 
t b. One who played the instrument. Obs. 

Rabelais in. xlvi. 373 You will be the 
Hornepipe of Busancay. 

2 . A dance of a lively and vigorous character, 
usually performed by a single person, orig. to the 
accompaniment of the wind instrument, and speci- 
ally associated with the merrymaking of sailors. 

6 1483 Digby My St. (1882) v. Stage direct, ad jin.. Here 
mynstrallys, an hompype. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 181 
Many other kindes of daunces (as hornepypes lygges and 
infinite more). 1709 Steele TaiterlAo. jo6 ir 6 Florinda., 
having danced the Derbyshire Hornpipe in the Presence of 
several Friends. 1733 Johnson, Hornpipe, a count) y 
dance, danced cornmonly to a horn. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Manch. Strike vii- 80 It appeared from the heavy tread 
and shuffling of feet that some were dancing hornpipes. 

Jig. 1798 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Talcs of Hoy Wks. (1823) 
169/1 The true heart dances no hornpipes on the tongue. 
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1849 Lytton Caxioui, 38 My father, .could conjure wonder- 
fully, make a bunch of keys dance a hornpipe. 

3. A piece of music for such a dance. 

1789 Burncy Hisi. III. vli. 397 Harry Carey's 

ballad., is a slower kind of hornpipe. Pe 7 ^ny Cytl. 

XIL 297/1 That the dance-tunes still zAVtA Hornpij/es were 
originally composed for the instrument. 1S79 Grovu 
Dut.Mus. 1 . 753/1 Horrrpipes were much writteir in the 
last century.. The airs ‘ My love is but a lassie yet' and 
‘The British Grenadier’, and the hyimi tune ‘ Helmsley 
are hornpipes. 

4 . aitrib., as hoi-?ipipe da ntcr, fling . 

1797 Jifoiithly Alag. III. 61 The hornpipe movement 
given to ‘When on the oce.an , is pai ticularly pleasing. 
184s J- T. Smiih Bk. for Rainy Day 6 Nancy Dawson, 
the famous hornpipe dancer, died this year [1767]. 

Hence Ho-rnpipxiig', playing or dancing a horn- 
pipe. 

1864 Rcabngp Mar. SWlreii we havepraised. .Miss Lydia 
Thompson’s lively hornpiping. 

Horn-plate. An iron frame attached to the 
lower part of a tail way cairiage or tiuck and 
having two guides in which the jonrnal-box of the 
axle moves ; an axle-guaid, pedestal. 

1856 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms ag A.xle Guard or Llorn- 
plate._ 1861 Reg. 5 The cause of the disaster was the 
breaking of one of the ‘hour-plates' of the engine 1864 
Daily Tel. i Dec., Adopting the old classic cai system of 
rollers fixed on a shaft or a.\le, which revolves with them 
ill hole pins, or what are now termed horn plates. 

Horn-silver. Min. [Cf. Ger. hornsilber.'] 
Native chloride of silver, so called ftoin its horny 
appearance ; cerargyrite. 

1770 Forster tr. Grwu/cri'/’r 17S The author, quotes 
the horn silver ore.. as proof of his opinion. 1812 Sir H. 
_D.r.vY Client. Philos. 211 It appears that muriatic acid gas 
is^ formed when horn silver is blackened by light. 1873 tr. 
Pogel's Cheni. Light i. 4 lii the mines of Friburg is now 
and then found a vitreous dull-shining silver ore, which on 
account of its appearance, is called horn silver. 

tHoriislate(hp'.tn|sl 5 il). Ohs. [Cf. Ger. 
hormchuferd\ A schibtous form of hornstone. 

179* BeddoI'S in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. 60 The Schelben- 
berg, near Konigsbruck, consists of a stone which Mr. 
Leske knows not whether to call liornslate, or corneous 
porphyry. 1796 Kihwan Elem. Min. ted. 2) I. 307 Horn- 
slate .. Schistose Poiphyry of Weiner. 1799 'VV, Tooke 
P'kw Russian Emp. I. 116 Pebbles of hornslate. 

Hornsmaii (liptinzimEen), [f. kof n’s poss, case; 
cf. ioionsman, etc.] 

1 . A man who plays a horn. 

1897 Q. Rev. Apr. 52: The hornsman himself was cut 
down, and the famous horn captured. 

2 . The horned adder or plumed viper of Africa, 

Cloiho coynuta. i8go in Cent, Diet, 

+ Ho 'rn-stock. Obs. 

1 . The garfish or homheak. 

a 1483 Pronip. Parv. 247/1 (MS. S.) tioine stoke [c 1440 
Horn keke ; Pynson, or garfysshe]. 

2 . A cuckold. 

. 1611 Chapman May-Day Plays 1873 II. 393 Ala.s, poors 
honiestocke, he thinks her to haue no fault. 


Hornstoue (hf.inisHim). Min. [tr. Ger. /;or;x- 
st&in : from its appearance.] A compact siliceous 
rock, resembling flint, but more brittle ; chert. 

1728 Woodward Caial. For. FossHs n Rothei Horn- 
stem, i. e., Red Hornstone. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 303 Hornstone differ.s from iaspers, often by iti 
splintery fracture. x8i6 Keatince Trav. (1817) II. 153 
Here the sand-stone approaches to horn-stone; that is, 
msuraes the rhomboidal conformation, 1833 Lvell Princ. 
Geol. III. 370. rti86z Tiioreau Maine IF. iii. (1864) 180 
Thus variety of hornstone I hate .seen. in.. New England, 
in the form of Indian arrowheads, hatchet.s, chisels, &c. 
b. aitrib., as hornstone basis, porphyry, 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min, (ed. 2) I. 351 Hornstone Por- 
phyry. Ibid. 36S [It] has for its ground a hornstone basis. 

t Horn- woo’d, «. Obs. [f. Horn + Wood 
a, mad.] = Horn-mad. 

? a 1500 Chester PI. (Shaks, SocI II. 68 Though Cayphas 
goe home-wood therby. 1546 J. Hevwood (1867) 82 
She was (as they say) hotne wood. 1381 MtRSECK Bk. of 
Notes 1A3 A Bull . . of his homewoode and niadde fierce- 
nesse, when he is well baited. i6oo Holland Livy xxxi. 
xv’iii. 784 The King amazed and astonied to .see them tlius 
home-wood, stayed the bloudiehand of hisowne souldiouis. 

HornworkChf “iwMk). [f. IIoRRr^. -t- Work.] 

1 . ^ Fortif. L single-fronted outwork, the head of 
which consists of two demi-bastions connected by 
a curtain and joined to the main body of the woik 
by two parallel wings. It is thrown oilt to occupy 
advantageous ground which it would have been 
inconvenient to include in the original enceinte. 

1641 Evelvn Diary 6 Aug., I watched on a home worke 
neere our quarter-s, 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. xii, The 
horn-work . . is formed by two epaulments or demi-bastions. 
1813 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. XT. 61 note, A mine was 
exploded in the left angle of Lire counter-scarp of the hoin- 
work, wbiclt did great damage. 

2 . Work done in horn; articles made of horn. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. xii. No helmet of salvation, 
but the meere mettle and horn-work of Papall jurisdiction. 
1777 W. Dalrymple Tiav. Sp. tk Port. cx.xxi, This town 
i.s famous forhom-woik. 1887 Donaldson Sitpff. to yamie- 
sonp.'f. IPoruer, A few of the simpler branches of horn- 
work are still followed by tinkets and gipsies. 

1 3 . Cuckoldry. Obs. 

1738 Common. Sense I, 344, 1739 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. All, 1813 Moore Poems, Re-inforcem. /or Duke. 


Homwort (hp-mwwt). [f. Horn sb.'^ + 
Wort, after Gr. KfparotpvXXov, i. e. horn-leaf ; 
from the appearance of the branched stem.] A 
book-name of Ceratophylliim detnersum, an aquatic 
plant with dense whorls of finely-divided leaves ; 
also called Plorned Po/uhueed, 

1803 J. Galpinu Brit. Bot. (1806) 399. 1837 Heniuly 
Bot. 384 Ceratophyllaieee, the Hornwoit Older. 1883 
Geirie Text-bk. Gt.ol. (ed. z) 880 Cones of Scotch fir and 
spruce, .. hornwort, blackthorn, bog-bean. 

Hornwrack (hpuiiiimk). [f. Horn sb. 1- 
Wrauk, seaweed cast ashore.] A polyzoon of the 
genus f lustra, resembling a seaweed in appear- 
ance, and of somewhat horny consistency. 

1819 Pantologia, Ftnslra, born-wrack. 1888 Rolllsion 
& Jackson Anim. Life 234 Bioad-leafed Hornvtrack 
{F lustra foliacea). 

Horny (hp-mi), a. {sh.') [f. Horn ri), -f-v.] 

1 . Consisting of horn ; of a texture resembling 
that of hoin ; corneous. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. v. (Bodl. MS, 1 , Fume 
[ webbes] bene in the formest partye [of the eye] . . the thredtie 
de coinia, homy. 1330 Palsgr. 316/1 Homy, made or 
bloied of homes. 1613 tr. De Monfart's Surv. E. Indies 
20 With a kind of hoinie rinde. 1671 Milton P. R. 
II. 267 Him thought, he . . saw the Ravens with their homy 
beaks Food to Elijah biinging euen and mom. 1774 
Golusm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI 253 These eggs [of the ray] 
are covered with a toughhoiny substance. 1864 H. Splnclr 
lllnslr. Univ. Progr. 398 Aiitivha-V\V& creatures, massed 
together in a fiame-work of horny fibres, constitute Sponge. 

i' b. Horny gale (.port), the gate of horn : see 
GATEji5.'5. Obs. 

^ 1392 Sylvester Tri. Failh i. i. Sad Morpheus, entring in 
Through's horny gate. rti649 Duumm. or Hawih. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 17/1 Dametas ciream'd he saw his wife at 
sport, And found th.Tt sight was ihiough the homy poit. 

t G. Horny coronet, humorously pnt for ‘ cuck- 
old’s horns’. Ohs. 

1688 Crowne Darius Pi ok. He dubs this man a knave, a 
coxcomb that, Gives any brow a homy coronet. 

2 . transf. Callous or hardened so as to be horn- 
like in texture. 

1693 Tate in Dryden's yuvenal (1697) 370 Who, wanting 
Weapon.s, clutch their horny Fists,_ 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 172 Till his hard horny Fingeis ake with Pain. 
187s IIamekton Intcll. J,ife v. ii. 177 It is obseived that 
homy hands, in the colonies, get gold into them sooner than 
white ones. 1884 W. C. Smith Kildrostan i. i. 84 Bronzed 
with weather, and horny of hand. 

3 . Semi-opaque like horn. 

1632 Bi'. Hall Invis. IForld i. v, The [angels] do not, as 
we mortals are wont, look through the dim and homy spec- 
tacle of senses. 1830 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. I, 75 So 
affected as to be at least horny, if not in a slight degree 
transparent. 1859 Gullick & T’uibs Paint. 202 The media 
afforded by expressed oils become horny or semi-opaque. 

4 . Bearing, having, or abounding in horns or 
lioin-like projections. 

133 ® tsee i]. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 8p So it 

appeareth by her hornie head. aiBz^ Forby Foe. E, 
Anglia, Horny, abounding in horns. It is applied to a sam- 
ple of barley, from which the awns have not been properly 
separated in the process of winnowing. 

5 . Consisting of beasts’ horns. 

a 1732 Gav Birth of Squire (T.), The horny spoils that 
grac'd the wall, 

6. Of sounds : Like that of a horn. 

1888 P. H. Fitzgerald Fatal Zero ix. 48 When they open 
their full lips out streams the twang, nasal and horny ! 

7 . Comb., paiasynthctic, as horny-eyed, -Jlstcd, 
-handed, -hoofed, -kmukled, -nibbed adjs, 

1313 Douglas AEneis vn. xiii. 179 From the teinpil of 
Diane euermo Thir horny hovit horssis bene debarrit. 1812 
W. Tenn.ynt Anster F. it. xxxvii, The horny-knuckl’d 
kilted Highlandman. 1859 J. Brown Rah .J- F. 8 That horny- 
handed, sncll, peremptory little man. 1880 Tennyson 
Battle of Brunanlmrh .\iv. The hoiny-nibb’d raven. 1892 
Spectator 10 Dec. S47/2 He must have employed indirectly 
tens of thousands of the horny-handed. 

B. sb. Usually Auld Hornie : A name for the 
devil. Sc. 

1783 Burns Addr. to Ded i, O thou ! whatever titlfe suit 
thee, Auld HornIe,_ Satan, Nick, or Clootie. 1806 J. Black 
Palls of Clyde r. iv. I’m suie I wish them a' in hell Wi' 
Hornie their auld father there to dwell. 1840 Gen. P. 
InoMPsoN Exerc. (1842) V, 44. As ‘ old Hornie', or some- 
body I took for him, once said to me. 

fHorodix, Obs. rare-'>. [f- Gr. wpa hour -1- 
Ser^is exhibition, f. 5 «k- to show.] ' A kind of 
dial, or instrument to shew how the hours pass 
away’ (Phillips 1658; thence in Bailey 1721, etc.). 
Horograph (hp-rdgraf). Math. [f. Gr. opo-s 
boundary + -GRAPH.] (See quot.) 

_ 1879 Thomson &Tait Hat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 136 The cjn-vatura 
Integra o\ any given portion of a curved surface, is the aiea 
enclosed on a spherical surface of unit radius by a straight 
une drawn from its centre, parallel to a noimal to the sur- 
face, the normal being carried round the boundary of the 
given portion. The curve thus traced on the sphere is 
cmled the Horograph of the given portion of cuived suiface. 

Horography (horfi-grafi). [a. F. horographie 
(1644 in Halz.-Darni.), f, time, season -i- 
-ypa(l>ia writing,] (See quots.) 

1727-41 Chambers CycL^ the art of tnakinff 

or constructing dials; called als.o horolo^iography. 175! 
Johnson, Horography^ an account of the hours. 1708 T. 
Gilchkist in Asiat, lies.. V. 81 [They] reckon and divide 
time in the following manner, which exhibits a horoeraohv 
so imperfect,. that [etc. J. ^ ^ ^ 


So Horo“g*rapher, a horologer, horoiogibL 
III recent Diets. 

Horologe (bp-rdlpd^). Forms: a. 4 oiTogge, 
4-5orloge, 4-6 orlege, 4-7 -lage, 5-legge, -lyge, 
horlege, (6 orlache, horleige). / 3 . 4orologge, 
4-5 oriloge, 5 oro- nryloge, orrelegge, (boro- 
lage, 6 hora-, horyloge, horrelage), 5~ horo- 
loge. [a. OF. orloge, oriloge, mod.F. horloge 
(-It. orologio, Sp. rcloj, Pg. relogio, Pr, rclogc) 
L. horologium, a. Gr. wpoXbyiov instrument lor 
telling the hour or time, tiim. of wpoXuyos hour- 
teller, f. wpa time + -Xoyos telling. The initial h 
in Fr. and Eng., and the medial 0 in Eng. are 
owing to later conformalion to L.] 

1 . An instiument for telling the hour ; a time- 
piece ; a dial, hour-glass, or clock. 

1382 WyclU' Isa. xx.wiii. 8 The sluidcwe of Ijnes in tin' 
whiLhe it hadde go doim in the oiilogc [1388 oiologiij uf 
Acath. 0 1386 CiiAULER Himfl Pr. T. 34 ihlksni. MS.) \Vi 1 
bikerer was his crovvyiig in his loggcl'lian i-. a Clukkc 01 .in 
abbey Oilogge. 1413 Pilqr. Smu/e (Caxtou 1483I v. \iv. 
81 And by this tyme the Hoiologe had fully performed lialf 
his nyghtes cours. 4:1449 Plcock /i’t/z". t.xx. 118 Grolugis, 
schewing the houris of the dale bi sebadew inaad bi tin; 
suniie in a ceicle. 1481 Caxton Myrr. in. x. 152 Bj’ liyni 
weie founden fiist the oryloges of the diiidies whidic I c- 
gynne the homes of the dayes & of the nyghtes. «i33S 
More -jlk Pageant, Tynic (R.l, I, whom thou seesL with 
horyloge in hande, Am named I’yine. 13 . .Iherdcen Reg. 
V. 16 < Jam.) The tolbuith hoirelage. 1627 in J. Irving /list. 
Dumbarton (1S60) 478 The paymling and cullaiing of the 
oilage. a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. v. 142 '1 his wuritl indeed 
is a gieat hoiologe to itsdf, and is LOiuiniially luiintK iinu 
out its own age. 1833 G. John.ston Nat. Hist. IC. Pouf. 
I. lot The flower aifords a horologe of a primitive smi. 
1884 Tlnnyson Bcckct 11. ii, Always in suspense, like tlie 
tail of the hoiologe — to and fio — tick-tack. 

b. transf. and fig. Applied to the cock, ehanli- 
cleei ; and in oilier applications. Horologe of 
Flora, Fiords Horologe {Horologium Floriv, Lin- 
ntcus Philos. Bot. (i7.‘;o) § 335) ; hce quot. 1781;. 

C1381 Chaucer Part. Foulcs 350 'I'lie kok, that oiloge ys 
of ihoipis lyte. 1313 Douglas rEnch 1. Prol. 4.(6 'Ihueiic 
venerable Chaucer, piincipall poet but peir, Hevililie uuiu- 
pat, hoileige [1553 orlege] and leguleir. 1604 Dravtun 
Moses It. (L.), The cotk, the counliy hoiologe, that rings 
The chearful waining to the sun’s au ake. 1659 T. Pllki. 
Parnassi Puerp. 88 The Countiey Horologe, first claps his 
wings ; Befoie he News of grateful Day-light bihigs. 1C91 
E. Taylor Behmen's Philos. 396 This Soul, llie Horologe 
of Natuie. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Garden 62 note. Many 
other flowers close and open their petals at ceitain houis of 
the clay; and thus constitute, what Linneiis cttlls tlie Hmo- 
loge, or Watch of Floia. 1798 Ciiarl. Smith Young Philos. 
IV. 59 note, Notes on.. the hoiologe of Flora', in the 
Oecqnomy of Vegetation. _ 1817 Southey Ess. {1832) II. 
23 The hand of the political horologe cannot go back. 
1837 Sir F. Palgrave Merck, <)- Friar iv. (1844) i 57 Flake 
your goveuiment hoiologe go riglit. 1843 Lonof. Old Clock 
on Stairs ix, The horologe of Eteinity Sayeth this. 

_ 1 2 . Phrase, The devil in the horologe : the devil 
in tip clock playing pranks with its woiks and 
making chaos of its time-keeping ; a type of the 
confusion and disorder caused by a mischievous 
agent in any ordeily system. Ohs. 

1319 Hokman Vnlg. 232 b, Some for a tijfull pley tlie 
deuyll in the orlege. a 1553 U dall Royster D, iii. li. ( Ai b.) 
43 Cast. What will he? Me. Play the deuill in the horo- 
loge. 1362 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (iS6y) 149 'Ihe 
diuell IS in thorologe, the houres to trye, Searche hourts by 
the sunne, the deuyls dyall vv;^l lye. 1589 R. Haiuly IV. 

(1590) 18 Martins docke goes true, though the Diiieli 
were in the Horologe. 

3 . aitrib. 

nB^Catli. Angl, 188/2 An Horlege loker, horuspex, 

Horologer (horiP'lod^oj). Forms : 5-6 orlo- 
ger(e, 6 orla-, orljger(e, 6-7 orleger(e, 7 hora- 
loger, 9 horologer. [ME. and AFr. orloger^ 
OF. orlogier, f. orloge \ see piec. and -er^. The 
mod. word is a new foimation from horologe.) 

1 . A clock-maker, horologist. 

[1368 P at. Roll 42 Edw. Ill, I. 5 in Rymer Fcedern (1830) 
ni. 11. 843 Johannein Viieman, Willielmum Vueman, et 
Johannem Lietuyt de Delft, orologiers, veniendo in regnum 
nostium.] 1496 Dives <5- Paup. (W. de W.) i. xviii. 52/2 
Thou mayst not knowe by the orloge what tyme the ork ger 
wyll sett it. _ 1822 Nigel vi. The young lord naturally 
addressed himself next to the old horologer’s very pielty 
daughter. 1865 Pall Mall G. 10 Nov. 9 We advise that 
facetious hotologer to offer to take down his clock. 

2 . A proclaimer of the houis. 

C1420 Lydg. Sio?'y of Thebes Piol , I will myself, be your 
Orlogere. 1313 Douglas ALjieis vii. Piol. ii3'*Phebus 
crownit byrd, the nychtis orloger [1553 orlagere]. i6i6 J. 
Lane Cont. Sqr.’s T,m. \ Chaunticleer, the sadd nightes 
hoi aloger.vp thrilld the poize that his clockes watch gann sterr. 

t Horolo’gial, a. Obs. =PIorological. 

1662 J. Chandler Fan Helmoni's Oriat, 127 Seven points 
after the ninth houre Solar or according to the Sun, and not 
horologiall or according to the Diall or Clock. 

Horolo^ic (IprHp'dgik), a. [ad. L. hdrologic- 
us, a. Gr. wpoXoyiKbs, f. oopa Hour -k -Xoyos tellmg ; 
see -IC.] Of or pertaining to horology. 

1663 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 377 Horologic know- 
ledge they want, as may be supposed by that.. King w'ho 
upon first view of a Watch.. believed it a living creature. 
1830 Leitch tr. C. 0 . Milker’s Anc. Art § 153 (ed. 2I 128 
The octagonal horologic building of Andronicus Cyrrhestes. 
1839 WRAXALLtr. R.Houdin iii. at Blois, a town which has 
long e,xcelled in the horologic art. 
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b. Bot, Of a flower : Opening and closing at 
certain hours, 

1882 in Ogii.vic, and lalei Diets. 

Horological (hpi-tilp-d^ikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to a horologe or to ho- 
rology ; measuring or recording time. 

1593 Fai.k Dialling: A iij b, Tlie making of the Hoiologicall 
Cylindre . .we liave presently omitted. 1633 W. Ougutred 
[title) Description and Use of the General Ilorological 
Ring, and tlie Double Horirontal Dial. 1838 Penny Cycl. 
XIl. 29^/2 The middle of tlie fouiteenth cenluiy seems to 
be the time which affords the first certain evidence of the 
e-vistence of what would be now called a clock, or regulated 
horological machine. 1867 A. Barry Sir C. Barry vi. 177 
Mechanical ingenuity, and horological knowledge. 

Hence Horolo'g'ically adv., in a horological 
manner. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1851 Tail's Mag. XVIII. 469 
Chronologically, or lather horologically, the most convenient 
course. 

t Horologiograpliy (h/^Tdl/id^ip-grah). Obs. 
[f, Gr. wpo\6yio-v Hoiior.oGE + -guaphy.] a. A 
description of horologes or timepieces, b. The 
art of constructing horologes ; dialling. 

[1570 Dee Math. Pie/, d ij, Ilorometrie .. called . . of late 
Ilorologiograpkia.^ 1639 Wyharo (title) Lunar Horologio- 
graphie. 1653 W. Ougiitred (title) Mathematical! Reciea- 
tions, a collection of problems, as secrets and experiments 
in Arithmelick, Cosmographie, Horologiograpby [etc.J. 
1696 Biiili.ii's (ed. 5), I I orologiography, the Art of making 
or treating of the Biopeities of Dials, Clocks [etc.]. 

Hence 'I* Horologiogra'phian, f Horologio - 
graplier, a maker of timepieces ; a horologist. 
f Horologiogra’pliic a., pertaining to dialling. 

1688 R. Hoj.MK A rjiiaury in. 372/1 An Horologiographian 
fis] a Sun Dial maker. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Horoloe^io- 
grapher, a maker of Dials [etc.]. 17. . Chambers (T.), The 
gnomonick projection is also called' the horologiographick 
piojection, because it is the foundation of dialling. 

H!oi?ologist (horpdodgist). [mod, f. Horo- 
loge or Horology + -ist.] One who is skilled 
in horology ; a maker of timepieces ; a cloclc- or 
watch-maker. 

1798 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Pes. V. 86 The grand horo- 
logist himself is about to inform them, that now is the time. 
«i 8 s 7 Ln. Ellesmere Addr. etc. 54 (L.) The name of 
Mr B. L. Vulliamy is one well known as connected with 
the highest eminence in his profession as an horologist. 

Spectator 12 July 923/2 The., advocate . .was ajour- 
neyman horologist. 

II Horologium (hprt)lp*di 5 iym,-lJifd 2 iiym). Also 
(in sense 3 ) -on. [L. horologiiim^ Gr. iipoKbyiov: 
see Horologe.] 

1. = Horologe I j a dial, clock, or chronometer. 

Horologinm Florte : see Horoi.oge i b. 

ax 66 t S'vLi.ER JVorthies ii. (1662) 72 He presented King 
Henry the 8. with a Horologium ,. observing the shadow 
of the sun. 1846 Ellis Jllgin Marl. I. 29 The horologium, 
or water clock. 1866 Treas. Bot,, Ilorologiwn Plorx, 
a time-paper of flowers ; a table explaining the time at 
which the same flowers expand in different latitudes 

2. Astral. One of the southern constellations. 
1819 Pautologia, Ilorologiuin, ..a new southern constella- 
tion. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 297/1 Horologinni, the Clock, 
a southern con.stellation of Lacaille. It is cut by a line 
passing through Canopus to the southern part of Erldanus. 

3. Gr. Ch. A book containing the offices for the 
canonical hours ; corresponding to a certain extent 
with the Western breviary. 

1724 Waterland Aihan, Creed vi. 56 This Horologion 
belong'd to a monk of Constantinople. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Horologiwn, Horologion, is also a name the Greeks 
give to their liturgy, or breviary. 1875 Smith's Diet. Chr. 
Aniiq. 1 . 784 The contents of the Great Horologinm, which 
is the fullest form. Ibid., The Horologion i^^ often prefaced 
by the calendar of the Menology, which begins with 
September. 

Hofologyl (horp'lodgi). Also 4 orologie, 6 
horologie. [ad. L, horologi-um, ad. Gr. dipoXoyioi'.'] 
tl. = Horologe i ; a dial, clock, or timepiece. 
1388 [see Horologe i]. igog Hawes Past. Pleas, xliv. ii. 
In his left hande he had an hoiology. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. III. I. xlviii. (ed. 7) 363 The most part of Horologies 
or clocks in the East country. 1639 Dromm. of Hawth. 
Consid. to Parli. Wks. (1711) 186 That great horologies of 
towns he reformed according to the small .sun-dials. 1798 
J. Gilchrlst in Asiat, Ees. V. 87 The simple rude horology 
described above suffices . . the Asiatics in general. 1836 
I. Taylor Phys. Th. Another Life 29 This stupendous 
machinery [nature] is a vast horology — a register of duration 
to all rational tiibe.s. 

2. A rendering of Horologium 3. 

1890 in Cent. Diet, 

Horo-logy^. [f- Gr. Ihpa time, PIouE -f- -(0)- 
LOGY, after Gr. type *01^0^07(0.] The art or science 
of measuring time ; the construction of horologes. 

1819 Pantulogia s.v.. The term horology is at present more 
particularly confined to the prlnciple.s upon which the art 
of making clocks and watches is established. 1848 Carpenter 
(title) Mechanical Philosophy, Hoiology, and Astronomy. 
1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Coinm. 381 About this time., 
horology was first applied to astronomical puiposes. 

Hodometer (horp'mftoj). [f. Gr. Ixpa. lime -f 
-meter.] An instrument for measuring the time. 
177 s in Ash. Hence in Maunder, Wojicester, etc. 
Horometrical (hprome-trikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -ic H- -AL.] Of or pertaining to horometry ; 
relating to the measurement of time. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc, New Invent. 119 Magnetical, Horo- 


raetrlcal, and Optical Instruments. 1694 W. Leybourn 
(title) Pleasure and Profit, consisting of Recreations of 
divers kinds, viz : Numerical, Geometrical, . . Astronomical, 
Hororaetrical, Cryptographical [etc.]. 1798 J. Gilchrist 

in Asiat. Ees. V. 84 The Indian horometrical system. 

HorOlUetry (horp’m/tii). [f. Gr. Ihpa lime. 
Hour -p -metey, Gr. -perpia measurement.] The 
measurement of time ; also, ‘ the determination of 
the exact error of a timepiece by observation 

1570 Dee Math. Prep, dij, Horometrie, is an Arte 
Mathematical!, which demonstrateth, how .. the precise 
vsii.all denomination of time, may be knowen . . Some pai te 
of this Arte, .may be termed Dialling. 1646 SirT. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. V. xviii. 260 It is I confesse no easie wonder 
how the horometry of Antiquity discoveied not this Artifice. 
1798 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 81 Account of the 
Hmdustanee Horometry. 1819 H. Busk Vesiriad iv. 851 
Pleas'd her horometries and signs foretell Fortunes to those. 

Horone, obs. form of Horehound. 

Koropteif (iiorp'ptar). Optics, [mod. f. Gr. 
upo-s boundary, limit -k bvTr)p one who looks. Cf. 
F. horoptcre (1694 in Hatz.-Darm.),] A line or 
surface containing all those points in space, of 
which images fall on corresponding points of the 
two retinm ; the aggregate of points which are 
seen single in any given position of the eyes. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Horopter, in Opticks, is a 
Right Ijine drawn thio’ the Point of Concourse, parallel to 
that which joyns the Center of the Eye[s]. 1876 Bernstein 
P'ivc Senses vii. 135 The imaginary figure in space, in 
which all points aie seen single, is called the Horopter. 
1876 Foster Phys. iii. ii. (1879) 507 F'or any given position 
of the eyes there exists in the field of vision a certain line or 
surface of such a kind that the images of the points in it all 
fall on corresponding points of the letina. A line or surface 
having this property is called a Horopter. 

Hence Horopteric (hprgpte'rik), Hovo'ptery 
adjs., pertaining to or forming a horopter ; horop- 
ieric circle, the horopter. 

1876 Bernstein Five Senses vii. 136 For other positions 
of the e3'e complicated Horoptery figures have been con- 
structed. 1881 Le Conte Sight 99 This circle has been 
called the boropteric circle of Muller. Ibid. 210 The inci eas- 
ing inclination ofthehoropteiic line with increasing nearness 
of the point of sight. 

Horoscopal (horg’skilipal), a. [f. L. horoscop- 
tis Horoscope -f -al.] Of or peitaining to a 
horoscope. 

<11649 Drumm. of Davtsh. Poems Wks. (1711) 39/2 The 
Speeches at the horoscopal Pageant by the Planets. 1658 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, v. 75 Disparaging his Horoscopal 
Inclination and Judgement of himself. <11693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xxxviii. 320 Genethliack and Horoscopal fool. 
1873 Masson Drnmm. 0/ Hawth. x. 199. 

t Horo'seopate, v. Obs. [f. L. horoscopdre 
to diaw a horoscope, to cast tlie nativity of.] intr. 
= FToroscope V. ; to be in the ascendant. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clx.xvi. 747 Foime and Stature. 
Designed piiiicipally from the Signe horoscopating, viz. Vf • 

Horoscope (bp'r^skaup), sh. [In current form, 
a. F. horoscope (.=Sp. horoscope, It. oroscopo), ad. 
L. horoscoptts, a. Gr. upoaicovos nativity, horoscope 
(also observer of the hour of nativity, caster of 
nativities), f. wpa time, hour -p ckottos observer, 
watcher. In early use the L. form also occuis.] 

1 . Asirol. All observation of the sky and the con- 
figuration of the planets at a certain moment, as 
at the instant of a person’s biith ; hence, a plan or 
scheme of the twelve houses or twelve signs of the 
zodiac, showing the disjDOsition of the heavens at 
a particular moment. In early use, spec. = As- 
cendant, or hoitse of the ascendatd. 

To cast a horoscope (.see Cast v. 39), to calculate the degree 
of the ecliptic which is on the eastern horizon at a given 
moment, e. g. at the birth of a child, and thence to erect an 
astrological figure of the heavens, so as to discover the 
influence of the planet.s upon his life and fortunes. 

cioso Byrht/erth's Handboc in Anglia VI II, 298 An 
circul ys he uSwitan hataS zodiacus oS 5 e horoscopu.s. c 1391 
Chaucer Asirol. n. § 3 To knowe by nyht or by day the 
degiee of any signe hat assendith on the est Orisonte, which 
hat is cleped communly the assendent orelles oruscupum. 
Ibid. § 4 Yif hat any planet assende at hat same tyme in 
thilke for-seide [degre of] his longitude, Men seyn hat 
thilke planete is in horoscopo. 1568 Graeton Citron, I, 
45 The Horoscope of the beginning of the said woorke 
first considered. 1S94 Blundevil E.verc. ly. xxxvi. (ed. 7) 
493 This word Hoioscope doth not only sispiifie the degiee 
of the Ecliptlque, otherwise called the ascendent, . .hut also 
somtimes the whole figure of heaven containing the 12 
houses, and doth shew the very secrets of nature. 1602 
Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 60 The Horoscope in Astronomy, 
if it be formally taken is nothing els but horce inspeciio, if it 
bee materially taken, it is that pait of the Zodiaclce which 
ascendeth vpon our hemispheie. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 
iii. loi Drawing Schemes of their own Hoioscopes. 1828 
Scott P'. M. Perth xvi, I have a strong horoscope, and shall 
live for fifty years to come. 1837 Whewf.ll Hist. Induct. 
Sc. (1857) I. 229 The most important pai t of the Sky in the 
astrologer’s consideialion, was that sign of the Zodiac 
which rose at the moment of the child's biitli, this was, 
pioperly speaking, the horoscope, the ascendant or the first 
house. 1886 Pall Mall G. 7 July 4/2 This able and gifted 
lady.. also makes horoscopes, but only ‘to order’; price, 
100 francs. 

fig. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi, A Lordly ascendent in the 
horoscope of the Church fiom Piimate to Patriarch, and so 
to Pope. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. iv. 309_ Catholics 
and protestants had alike their horoscope of the impending 
changes, 1867 Longf. Wind over Chimney vi. These are 
prophets, bards, and seers ; In the horoscope of nations , . 


They control the coming years. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 July 
i/t If we were to cast the horoscoiie of the new Government 
solely from the signs afforded us in some quarters, 
f 2. A figure or table on which the hours are 
marked, a. A dial. b. A table showing the 
length of the days and nights at different places 
and seasons, e. A kind of planisphere, invented 
by John of Padua. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram, Horoscope, wherin houres bee maiked, as 
in a dyali. a 16^6 Ussher Ann. vr. (16581 gS He also 
invented, .the Horoscope, or instrument wheieby to observe 
the Equinoctials, and the Tropicks, or the summei and 
winter solstice. 1696 Phillip.s (ed. s), Horoscope..)', also 
a Mathematical Instrument, made in the form of a plani- 
sphere, invented by John Paduanus. 

Ho‘3:oscope, v. [f. prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
form a hotoscope; to inquire into futurity, b. 
trans. To cast the nativity of. 

1673 Marvell TfcA Tratisp II. 77 He spent a considerable 
time in creeping into all Corners and Companies, Horoscop- 
ing up and down conceining the duiation of the Government. 
1888 Daily News 16 Feb. 4/8 It would be a good deal more 
convincing if, instead of horoscoping people dead and gone, 
he would prophesy about the living. 

Hence Horoscoper (h/'T/'skd'ipsi), one who casts 
horoscopes ; an astrologer. 

1561 Eden Arte Nauig. Pref., The .superstitious Horos- 
copers (astrologiers I meane and not Astroiiomer.s). 1710 
SiiAFTESB. Charac,, Adv. Aidltor iil. i. 11737) I. 289 
Astiologers, horoscopers, and other such, are pleas’d to 
honour themselves with the title of mathematician.s. 

HoroSCOpic (lipmskT’pik), a. [ad. L. horos- 
copic-us, f. hdroscop-tts : see -IC,] Of or pertaining 
to a horoscope. So Horosco'pical a. 

1790 SiBLY Ocetdt Sc. (1792) I. 97 Those persons in whose 
nativity are boroscopical, have a constant hoarse- 

ness. 1850 ICiTTO Daily Btbl. Ilhisir. xxxiii. vi. (1881) 241 
Under ceitain horoscopic and astrological aspects. 
HoPOSCOpist (horp’skypist). [f. L. horoscop-us 
-b - 1 ST.] = Horoscoper. 

1632 Gaule Magastrom. 3 He would not give tjje least 
occasion to planetaiy hoioscopists and inonethly piognosti- 
catois. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 849 The astionomical 
writing.s and table.s of the ancient hoioscopists are lost. 

Horoscopy (Iwrp-sk^pi). [f. Horoscope (or its 
source) + -Y : cf. L. horoscopmm, -opiutn, Gr-, 
uipoaKoireiov, -bitiov, a horoscopic instrument, a ho- 
roscope.] a. The casting of horoscopes, b. The 
aspect of the heavens at a given moment, esp. at 
that of nativity. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. i. xii. 56 Sometimes in the aspect 
of the Statresat their Nativity ; which was called Horoscopy. 
1664 Butler Hnd. ii._ iii. 207 He had been long t’waids 
Mathematicks . . Magick, Horoscopie, Astiologie, And was 
old dog at Physiologie. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. New year' s 
coming 0/ age. Good Days, bad Days, were so shuffled 
together, to the confounding of all sober hoioscopy. 
Horow, yar. Harrow ini., or Hauro v. Ohs. 
C1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 391 Veniance for ihi blod thus 
spent, out ! I cry, and horow ! 

Horowe, var. Hory Ohs., filthy. 

Horpyd, var. Orped a. Obs., bold, 
t Horre, tt- Obs. [ad. L. horrere to stand on 
end (as hair), to biistle, to be rough ; to shake, 
tremble, shiver, shudder, quake ; to shudder at, 
dread, loathe ; cf. Abhor zi.] trans. To abhor. 

C1430 Life St. Hath. (1884) 31 pay hone not pe fonle 
ymage of eny myschape byng. Ibid. 47 Had not cure lawe 
hoired pe sect of cristen puple. 1430-1530 Myrr. our Lad;: e 
120 When thou shuldest take vpon the mankynde for the 
delyueraunce of man ; thow horydest not the vyrgyns 
wombe. 

t Hori'e’lld, a. obs. rare. [ad. L. horrend-tts 
dreadful, horrible, gerundive of hori-ere : see prec. 
Cf. OF. horrende in same sense.] = next. 

<•1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 1035 Fei awey propelle Hor- 
rende odour of kitchen, bath, gutteris. 

HorreildO'US (hpre’ndcs), m rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -ous : cf. tretnetidozts, sHipendozisi\ Fitted to 
excite horror; tenible, dreadful, horrible. 

1659 Howell Twelve Treat. (1661) 399 Your horren- 
dous Sacriledges the like whereof was never committed. 
1683 E. Hooker Pref. Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 15 
Damnings most dieadfull .. Execrations horrendous, Blas- 
phemies stupendous. 1702 C. Mather Mttgn. Chr. 1. App. 
(1852) 100 The pieservatiou of the town from horrendous 
earthquakes. 1897 Blackiu. Mag. May 675 A man alone 
. , could compass an effect so horrendous. 

Hori’ent (hj^T&t), a. Chiefly poet. [ad. L. 
horrent-em, pres. pple. of horrere : see HoERE &.] 

1. Bristling ; slaiitling up as biistles ; rough with 
bristling points or projections. 

1667 Milton P. L. ii. 513 Inclos’d With bright im- 
■ blazonrie, and horrent Arms. 1744 Akenside Imag. 

II 699 Terroi’s icy hand Smites their distoi ted limbs and 
hoirenthair. 1829 Carlyle IW/oszVeMisc. 1857 SoAlife.. 
horrent with asperities and chasms. 1847 SiR A_. de Verb xst 
Pt. Mary Tudor x. v. The snakes of the Eiimenides Brandish 
their horrent tre.sses round my head ! ip47 W, E. Steele 
Field Boi. 55 Excessively hirsute ; calyx horrent ; leaves 
jagged. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i. 15 The horrent 
peak of the fatal Matterhorn. 

2. Sliuddering ; feeling or expressing horror. 

1721 Bailey, Horrent, . . abhorring. 1799 Campbfll Pleas. 

Hope 11. 173 There shall he pause with noirent brow, to rate 
What millions died— that Ctesar might he great. 1823 
Southey Tale Paraguay ll. xxvi, Horrent they heard ; and 
with her hands the Maid Brest her eyes close as if she 
strove to blot The hateful image which her mind portray’d. 
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1876 J, Ellts Cxsar in 14S Then went ."l shout of 

flame, a lioiieiit cry. 

Korrescent (hprcsent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
horrescent-em, pies. pple. of horresch'c., inchoative 
of (see prec.).] Shuddering; expressive of 
honor. 

i86s De Morgan in Aihenseiim 14 Oct. 504/2, I agree in 
the main -with A, B. ; hut can . . mahe none but hoiTescent 
leference to his treatment of the smaller philosopher. 

Horribility fhpribidili). Now rare. [ME. 
{Ji)orribl£te, etc., a. OF. horrihJet^., horrihiliii, f. 
horrible (see next) ; in mod. use f. Hohrible, after 
such words possibility, etc.] 

I . The quality of being horrible, horribleness; 
■[ something horrible or to be abhorred {ohs.). 

13.. St. Bernard (Hov.'itmann) 528 Seint Bernard wolde 
hire not se, A.s a Jrins of lionihlete. c 1400 Rom. Rose 7187 
Fullmany another orribilite May men in that book .se. 1413 
ntgr. Sowle tCaxton) n. Iviii. (1859) 56 Of al my fowle 
horrihilite thy self art the cause. 1481 XirrorT Tulle on 
Friendsh. (Caxton) E vij b, The horryhylyte of his shaip ly'f. 
1826 Disracu I'iv. n. i, Tlie hoiribility of 'conimil- 
tiiig’ puns, 

t 2 . Abhorrence = HoERiBLENESa 2. Obs. rare. 
1496 Dives ^ Panp. (W. de W.) vi. x. 247/1 Comonly 
wymen haue more horrybylyte of syiine than men doo. 

Horrible (hfj'rib’l), a. {sb., adv.) Forms : 4-6 
or(r)i-, hor(r)i-, h)or(r)y-, -bel(l, -bil(l, -ble, 
-bull(e, -byl(le, (4 orebil, orble, 5 arrable, 
horreble, horebyl, 5-6 horrable, -bul, 6 ora- 
bill), 4- horrible, [a. OF. {h)orrible (latli c. in 
Halz.-Darm.). ad. L. horribilis, f. L. hoj'rere : see 
Horee and -ble.] Exciting or fitted to excite 
horror; tending to make one shudder; extremely 
repulsive to the senses or feelings; dreadful, hideous, 
shocking, frightful, awful. 

1303 R. Brunnb 4472 So grete hyt was and 
so orryble. 1340 Ayenb. 43 Ane greate renne, dyadlich, 
and orrible. r 1375 AV Rains Hell 201 in O. E. IHsc. 217 
Orebil wormysdevouryd hem here, c 1386 Cy\ruczv.FrankL 
T. 282 Thanne moot I dye of .sodeyn deth horrible [v.r. 
orrible]. 14 . . AfS. Cantab. Ff. v. 48 If. 45 (Halliw.) 
Fendis led bir with an able song. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
397 a/i FTe made the honyblest crye that myght be heide. 
IS3S CovuRDALE Job xxxvii. 3 It geueth an hori ible .sownde, 
when God sendeth out his voyce. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 152 That orahill wes to euerie Ciistin man. 1368 
Turner Herbal m, 33 Bitter and horrible thinge.s de.stroye 
the appetite, 1604 Jas. I Counterbl. (Arb.) 112 The horrible 
Stigian smoke of the pit that is bottomelesse. 1667 Milton 
P. L. I. 61 A Dungeon horrible, on all .sides round As one 
great Furnace flam'd. 172^ De Fon Hist. Appar. iv. (1840) 
31 Alt apparition and a horrible monster in the night. 1836 
Kane Arct. E.vpl. I. xxvi. 343 It is horrible — yes, that is 
the word — to look forward to another year of disease and 
darkness. 1870 Swinburne Ess. 4 Stjid. (1875] 311 Superb 
in.stances of terrible beauty undeformed by horrible detail. 

“b, as a strong intensive (now colloq.) ; Excessive, 
immoderate. (Primarily of things objectionable, 
but often without such qualification. Cf. awful, 
dreadfit I, frightful, tremendousl) 
t46oCAFGUAVE Chron. 155 The Kyngof Frauns [was] loke 
prisonere be the Soudan, and raunsond to a boiibil summe. 
c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn. vii. 28 Suche an horryble and 
dysmesurable a strok. 1329 More Com/, agsf. Tub. (1573) 
36 [Solomon] multipliyng wines to an hoirible number. 
1632 J, Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 178 [He] ranne his 
head at the ryall with .such a lion ible force as he theiewith 
dash’d out his braines. 1676 Lady Chaworth in sith Rep, 
Hist. MISS. Comm. App. v. 33, I cannot get rid of my 
horrible cold heere. 1676 TemVle Let. to Chns. II Wk.s. 
1731 II. 423 They had a horrible mind to the Peace, 1718 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’iess Bristol 10 Apr., This 
letter is of a horrible length. 

G. In combination {parasyulhetic). 

1332 Huloct, Horrible sowned, or voyced, horrisonus, 
homuoms. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. xv, Horrible-shaped 
animals. 

B. as sb. A horrible person or thing ; "j* a being 
inspiring awe or dread (quot. 1400) ; a horrible 
atlribute or characteristic ; a story of horrible 
crime or the like (cf. Dreadml C.). 

ci4oa Destr. Troy An old temple.. I founde, Of 
a god, hat with gomes wasgretly honouret. At hatorribill 

1 asket angardly myche, Of dethe, & of deire, as destyny 
willes. 1726 De Foe Afzlril. Draf/ii. vi. (1840) 242 Amongall 
the horribles that we d ress np Satan in. 1890 Pall Mall G. 

2 Sept, 7/2 Those children of this world, the writers of 
" penny-dreadfuls ’ and ‘ halfpenny horribles ’. 

c. as adv. Horribly, terribly; usually as a 
mere intensive = Exceedingly (cf. Horribly). 

c 1400 Apol. Loll. 24 pei curse more souare & horribelare 
hem pat pei hatun. c 1489 Caxton Soimes oJAymon xxiii. 
496 By cau.se of the grete stone that was at his necke 
whiche was horryble hevy. 1513 Q. Kath. Let. 13 Aug. 
in Ellis Orlg. Lett. Ser. i. I. 83, 1 am horrible hesy with 
making standards, banners, and bagies. 1603 Shaks. Lear 
IV. vi. 3 Clou. Me thiiikes the ground is eeuen. Edg. 
Horrible steepe. 1611 Middleton & Deicker Roaring 
Girle D.’s Wks, 1873 III, 182 Shee has a horrible high 
colour indeed. 1623 Webster DeviPs Law-Case ii. iii, 
1 am horrible angry. 1708 Ozell tr. Boileau's Lntrm v. 
84 Her Den groan'd horrible. 1843 Carlyle Past. 4 Pr. 

II. vi, A far horribler composed Cant. 

Hoxribleness (hfi'rib’lnes). [f. prec. + -NESS.] 
1 . The quality of being horrible ; shocking re- 
pulsiveness ; dreadfulness, hideousaess, 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iii. xx. (1495!, As it 
faryth in the taast of an aloe and other that hen passynge 
bytter, for by her hori-yblenes therof the taast is soie 
greuyd. <21430 Knt, de la Tour C1868) 69 None might 


endme to loke theron for orrfheliiesse. 1587 Golding 
l^e Mornay (1617)525X0 make him know the horrihle- 
nesse of his .sin. 1683 Cave Etclesmstiti 409 You do not 
rightly apprehend the hoiiibleness of the M.assacie. 1827 
n. Johnson hid. Field Sports 198 A bite fiom a mad dog 
is more dreaded . .from the honibleness ofthe disease, 
f 2 . .subjeclively. A feeling of horror or repul- 
sion. Obs. (Cf. Hideou.sness 2.) 

1398 Treyisa Barth. De P. R. viii. xxxi. (Bodl. M.S.l, 
[An eclipse] smyle p in men and beestes many manei feere and 
hoiriblenesse [thuoris et honvris]. Ibid. ix. xxv, Ny5t of it 
.siJfe gieuepe in honiblenes and feeie, 1348 Udall, etc. 
hrasm. Par. pohn xi 78 b, By horriblenesse of .spii ite, and 
by trouble of minde. 1577 Framimon poyful Nems_ iii. 
(7596) 108 Although it bee taken, it maketh not anyhunible- 
ness, as the other Balsamo doeth. 

Horribly (lip’ribli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly ^.] 
In a horrible manner, or to a horrible degiee ; so 
as to make one shudder or tremble ; dreadfully, 
awfully, frightfully : sometimes as a strong inten- 
sive = Exceedingly (properly before an adj. having 
an objectionable sense). 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 2340 Foule devels of helle . . 
horribely defygurd thingh syn. 1382 Wvclif Wisd. vi. 6 
Oiribleli [1388 Hidousli] and .soone he .slial apere to 5011. 
c 1386 CiiAUcr.R Monk's T. 627 He stank horriblely That 
noon of al his meynee pat hym kepte . . Ne myglite noght 
for stynk of bym enduie. <'i4So.S’/. Cuthbert (Sni tees) 4864 
He ciyed oriyhelly and confest dene. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Eng. cl.xxxi. 161 Llorrybelyche they toimented tlie Irody. 
1333 Coverdale Apoci.) xvi. 24 All cities and loiides 

that do not this, shal horribly perish. 1399 Siiaks. Muck 
Ado It. iii. 243, I wil be horribly in loue with her. 1671 
Milton Samson 1510 What hideous noise was tliat ? 
Horribly loud, unlike the former shout. 1711 Swift Lett. 
(1767) ill. abt, I am honibly down at present. 1818 Byron 
Ch. Hnr. iv. Ixxii, A matchless cataract, Horribly beautiful. 
1884 F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 1,8 Suddenly his voice 
cracked horribly. 

Horrid (hp-rkl), a. (adv.) Also 7 hoimed, bor- 
ride, [ad. L. horrid-us bristling, rough, shaggy ; 
Hide, savage, unjiolished ; terrible, irighlful, f. 
horrere : see IIoube v. Cf. It. orndo ] 

1 . Bristling, shaggy, rough. (Chielly poetic.) 

1390 Spf.nscr F. Q. I. vii. 31 His haughtie Helmet, horrid 

all with gold. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. i. ii. ui. xlv. (1651) 
123 A rugged attire, hirsute head, horrid beard. 1634 
Evelyn Diary 27 June, There is also on the side of this 
horrid Alpavery lomantic seate. <ii7ooDryden(J.), Horrid 
with fern, and intricate with thorn. 1717 Pope Eloisa 20 
Ye grots and caverns .shagg’d with hoirid thoin! 1740 
Gray Lei. in Poems (1775) 72 They [Apennines] are not so 
horrid as the Alps, though pretty near as high. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. 11790) IV. 1255 Nothing in nature can make 
a more horrid appearance than the rugged mountains that 
form Table Bay. 1817 G, S. Faber Eight Dissert. Mighty 
Delhi. (1845) II. 179 The Roman Capital was horrid with 
sylvan thickets. fig. 1731 Blackwai.l Sacr. Class. II. 
132 (T.) This makes the style look rough and horrid. 

2 . Causing horror or aversion ; revolting to sight, 
hearing, or contemplation ; terrible, dreadful, 
frightful ; abominable, detestable. 

In earlier use nearly synonymous with horrible ; in modern 
use somewhat less strong, and tending to pass into the 
weakened colloquial sense (3). 

1601 Siiaks. Twel. N. m. iv. 220 , 1 wil meditate the while 
vpon some horrid message for a Challenge. 1602 Marston 
Ant. 4 Mel. i. Wks, 1856 I. 16 We might descry a horred 
spectacle. i6i6 Bullokar, Hot-ride, terrible : fearefull to 
lookeon, t 1645 Howell (1650) III. 2 Within these 
twelve yeers ther have the strangest revolutions, and horrid st 
things happen’d. 1662 Dryden Asiroea Rednx 7 An horrid 
stillness first invades the ear, And in that silence we the tem- 
pest fear. 1678 Lady Chavvorth in x^th Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm, App. v. 33 The horrid murther of Sir Edmondbury 
Godfrey is not yet discovered. 1720 De Foe Capt, Singleton 
iv. (1840) 66 They set up the honidest yell. 1751 Act 25 
Geo, II, c. 37 title. An Act for better preventing the horrid 
Crime of Murder. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 77 
The fierce horrid look of the tiger. 1827-39 Quincey 
MurderRlV.^. 1862 IV. 105 Stupefied with the hoirid narcotic 
which he had drunk. 

3 . colloq. in weakened sense . Offensive, disagree- 
able, detested ; very bad or objectionable. 

Especially frequent as a feminine term of strong aversion. 
16W J. Davies Hist. Caribby Isis 281 Making hoirid 
complaints that . . treated them ill. 1668 Pepys Diary 
23 Oct., My Lord Chief Justice Keeling hath laid the 
constable by the heels.. which is a horrid shame. 1676 
Wycherley PI. Dealer u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 110/2 O horrid ! 
marriage ! . . I nauseate it of all things. 1697 Dampier Voy. 
I. 362 We began to work on our Ships bottom, which we 
found very much eaten with the Worm; for this is a horrid 
place for Worms. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones xt. i, Neither 
can any one give the names of sad stuff, horrid nonsense, 
&c. to a book, without calling the author a blockhead. 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia iv, ii, He said he supposed we were 
only talking some scandal, and so we had better go home, 
and employ ourselves in working for the poor 1 Only think 
how horrid ! 1838 Lytton What will he do i. vi, I should not 
wear those horrid dresses. 1864 P’cEss Alice in Mem. (1884) 
78 The horrid weather has kept me in tliese thiee days, 
1883 Harper's Mag. 866/1 She’s so horrid, you know. 

B. as adv. ‘Horridly’, ‘abominably’, very 
objectionably, colloq. or vulgar. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 410 All things become horred 
wanne and pale. 1697 tr. Ctess D’Annoy's Trav. (1706) 
214 His Father in Law . .lives at a horrid profuse rate. 1733 
Saits Mag. XV. 37/2 Went to bed horrid soon. Mod. 
(Cockney') It’s orrid ’ot. 

Horridity (hpri-diti). [ad. xa^A.Iu.horriditds, 
f. horridus Horrid. Cf. obs. F. horridite.'] t a. 
(See quot, 1633.) Ohs. b. The quality of being 
horrid, horridness ; concr, something horrid. 


1623 CocicERAM, Horridiiic, a fcai cfull ti cinbliiig. a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 283 Most of them dyed 
in the Tormentors hands upon the rack, with hunidiiy of 
prune. 1892 Illnstr.Sportingy Itrani. Nnusoo hwg.. B.jp/i 
Ataste for beetles, butterflies, .in fact, hoiiiditiesofall kinds. 

Horridly (hfiTidli), rtr/iy. [f. IIoRUllH- -IA' 2 .] 
In a hoirid manner, or to a horrid degree ; diead- 
fully, fiighlfully, abominably : often colloq. as a 
strong intensive before adjectives denoting qualities 
that are disliked. 

1602 Shak.s. Ham. i. iv. 55 That thou dead Coaise.. 
Reuisits thus the glimpses of the Mooiie..So horridly to 
shake our disposition. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blancs 'Trav. 
88 Idols strangely and horridly shap’d. 1742 II. Waipoif 
Lett. H. Mann (1834) 1 . 11 . 200 Lout, 1 am boiiidly tiled ot 
that romantic love and correspondence. 1798 Lady Chatham 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) 1 . 208 The weather is .. hoiijdly 
bad. 1837 Mrs. Carlylf. Lett. 11 . 309, I was lioiriilly 
sick and iincomfort:d)le. 

Horridness (hf.''riclne.s). [f. as prec. + -NIWM.] 
I'he quality or condition of being horrid ; see adj. 

<t i6t2 Donne BinOavaTos (16^4) 24 Disoulerly long haiie 
which was piide and wanlonnesse in Absolon, and siiualloi 
and hoiridnes in Nelnicliodonopor. 1638 F. Junius /’««//. ot 
Anc. 350 In old pictures, we are most of all affected with 
their decaying liorridnesse. 1649 Bp. H.ali Cases Consi , 177 
Conscience of the hoiiidnesse of a crime done. 1639 D. 
Pi'i.t, Iinpr. Sea 270 ['I’lie Alpes] the difticujty of their 
ascent is admirable, the horridiiess of their oiags is 
wonderful. <11791 Wp'sli.y Serin. Ixv. iii. 4 Wks. 1811 IX. 
199 The horridiiess of their appeaiance. .llie deformity of 
their aspect will vanish. 1896 Mrs, Caffyn Quaker Graiid- 
uioiher 160 His not liaving come for so untold a time . . 
foi med pai t of the general hoi ridness. 

t Horrrferous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. horrifer, 
f. stem of horrere (see Hokre) -h fer bearing : 
see -FEiious.] Bringing or inducing honor. 
Hence Horri'feroualy m/zz., in away that incliiceb 
honor, horribly. 

c 1626 Dick of Devon iv. i. in Bullen O. PL II. 6j, I heard 
one of you talke most stigmatically in his sleeps— mo-. t 
hoi rifeiously. 1727 Bailey, Ilorriferoits, bringing honor. 

Horrific (hpri-fik), a. [a. F. horrifique (1333 
Rabelais) or ad. L, horrific-us, causing tremor 01 
terror, frightful, f. stem of horrere : see lioilKE v, 
and -PIC.] Causing horror, horrifying. 

i653URQUHARr Rabelais ii. xxxiv. 210 Now (my Mastcrsi 
you have heard a beginning of the horrifick history. 1730-46 
Thomson Autumn 782 The huge encumbrance of horrllic 
woods. 1799 Jane West Tale 0/ Times I. 3 The lover of 
the wonderful and the admirer of the horrific. 1817 Coliv- 
RiDGE Biog. Lit. II, xxiii. 259 To add the lionific Incidents. 
1856 Masson Ess., Three Devils 83 The hon ific play'.s a much 
less impoilant pait in human experience than it once did. 
1879 G. Macdonald Sir Gibbie I. xviii. 243 A thrill of 
horrific wonder and delight. 

Hence Horri’fically adv., in a horrific manner. 
<21693 Urquiiart Rabelais m. x.xiii. 193 Mai s.. did raise 
liis Voice, .horrifically loud. 1830 B 'erfw. /t’«z. XHI. 364 
Something horrifically picturesque, 

Horrification (h(nifike‘'j3n). [n. of action f. 
L. horrifiedre to Hobbiry : see -ation.] The 
action of horrifying or condition of being hoi rifled ; 
concr. something horrifying. 

i8oo Mar. Edgeworth Belinda (1831) I. iii. 60, I could 
almost have thought of ‘ Sir Bertrand ’, or of some German 
liorrificaiions. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie II. vii. 105 
Among the horrifications and circumventions of Indian 
warfare ! 1891 G. Meredith One of our Conq. I. viii. 139 

To the hon'ification of the prim. 

Horrify (hp-rifai), V. [ad. L. horrifiedre to 
cause horror, f. horrifc-tis Horrific : see -fv. 

Not in Johnson, Ash, Todd, Richardson, nor in Webster 
1828. The finite vb. is still rare.] 
ti'ans. To cause or excite horror in ; to move to 
horror. Hence HoTrifled, HoTi’ifying^^/. adjs. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 190 The thundering alligator 
has ended his horrifying loar. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 
(L,), I was horrified at the notion, 1866 J. Martineau 
Ess. 1 . 7 In a way horrifying to Quakers. 1875 Jowett 
Plato _(ed. a) III, 160 We start hack horrified from this 
Platonic ideal. Mod. He horrified me by playing cards on 
Sunday. I looked at him with a horrified air. 

t Ho'rring', vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. HORRE v. 
4 -inqI.] Abhorrence, horror : = Abhorring. 
£■1368 in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 25, I half horring thairat. 
j' Horrious, a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. horri- in 
L. horri ficus -b -ODs.] Causing horror, horrible. 

£■1520 Barclay Jugurth 48 a, The sounde of the armoure 
and horrious strokes mounted to the ayre. 

Horripilation (hpiripil^'-Jon). [ad, late L. 
horripildtio (Vulgate), n. of action f. horri- 
pildre, f. stem of horrere to bristle (see Hoere v.') 
+pilus hair.] Erection of the hairs on the skin 
by contraction of the cutaneous muscles (caused 
by cold, fear or other emotion, or nervous affec- 
tion), producing the condition known as ‘goose- 
flesh ’ ; ‘ creeping of the fle.sh 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Horripilation, the standing up of 
the hair for fear.. a sudden quaking, shuddering or shiver- 
ing. _ 1639 R. Gell Ess, Amendm. Transl. Bible 391 That 
formidable doctrine which causeth horripilation, and makes 
the hair stand on end through fear. 1776 Cullen 
Pract. Phys. i. i. Wks. 1827 I. 480 The horripilatio is con- 
fined to diseases from internal causes. 1822-34 Good's 
S tudy Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 617 When the shivering or horripilation 
produced by the cold-water has not been followed by 
a stimulant effect. 1896 Times 18 Dec. 6/3, I . .never in my 
fife felt more keenly' that uncomfortable sense.. kpown as 
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‘hoiripil.'ilion 1898 J. Hutchinson in Arehivcs Suri;. IX. 
No. 34. 133 SpiismocUc contr.'vction of the musculm- coats of 
tile bkiod vessels is inobahly the essential cztuse of true 
sliiveiini;,^ whilst .spasm of the aircciores pili is that of 
horripilation. 

So Horri-pilant causing horripilation ; Hor- 
ri'pilate zt, intr. to undergo horripilation; trans. 
to cause horripilation in, make (the flesh) to creep. 

1623 CocicrcKUM, I/ori-ipilak, to grow lOugh with hair. 
1835-40 J. M. Wilson 7 Vi 4 \r Borders (1851) XX. 238 
Rendered the sight appalling and honipllant. 1887 L. 
He\un dome Chinese GhosisCi. 149 Flesh made to creep by 
the utterance of buch words as poets utter — flesh moved by an 
Idea, llesh horripilated by a Thought ! 

Horrisouant I^hpri-sdnant), a. [f. stem of L. 
liorrcrc (see prec.) + sondnt-em sounding, f, sonare 
to sound.] Sounding horribly; of teriible sound. 

1656 Uloqnt Glossotry,, Ilorrisontini, roaring, having .a 
teirjble sound. 1709‘iSivV. Apollo II. No. 64. 2/2 A Multi- 
])Iicity of Horisonant Phrases. 1772 NuGLNf tr. Ilht. r<'r. 
CcrundW. 97 The horiisonant bam, him, bom, of the bombs 
lesounded tluoughout all the fields. 1833 Southey Dotior 
l.vxNV'i. III. 105 To exact implicit and profound belief by 
mysterious and horrisonant teims. 

t Horri’sonons, «. Obs. [f. L. ho7'riso}t-us (f. 

stem of jiorrin +- -somis sounding) + -OUH,] = prec. 

1631 Ci'lesiina vn. 84 Words of most horrisonous roaring. 

Horror (hp'rai), sb. Forms : 4-5 orrour, 5 
orro-wre, horrour, 6 horrure, 4-9 horrour, 6- 
horror. [a. OF. orror, {Ji)07‘)-our (mod.F. hoi'rciir) 
— Pr. and Sp. harm', It. o?'ro/-e L. hon-dr-em, f. 
horrere to bristle, shudder, etc. (see FIokre v.). 
For the spelling cf. Euror.] 

1. Roughness, ruggedness. (In 1382 a literalism 
of translation ; now/^ie/. or 7-het. Cf. FIoRRin i.) 

1382 Wvct.iF xx.vii. 10 The Lord..fooiid hym in a 
deseert loond, in pl.ace of orrour [1388 ethir hidausnes.se], 
and of waast wildernes. 1697 Dhyiiln Aineid vii. 41 Which 
thick with Shades, and a brown Horror, stood. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scull, in 1772. 39 The horror of precipice, 
broken ciag or overhanging rock. 

tb. iramf. Roughness or nauseousness of taste, 
such as to cause a shudder or thiill. Obs. 

1477 NouroN Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 73 Over-sharpe, 
too bitter, or of greate horrour. 

2. A shuddering or shivering; ri.Q'ii esp. (Med.) as 
a symptom of disease. 

1533 E LYOT Crtiif. Heltha (1541) sab, Horrour or shrovelynge 
of the body my.vt with heate. 1626 Bacon Sylva. § 700 
Squeaking or Skriching Noise, make a Shiuering or Honour 
in the Body, and .set the Teeth on edge, n ifigs Audrey 
Lives, Harvey (1898) I. 301 His way was to rise out of hi.s 
bed and walke about his chamber in his shirt till he was 
pretty cool, i.e., till he began to have a horror. 1706 
Phillips (ad. Kar.sey), Horrottr. .Among Physicians 'tis 
taken for a shivering and trembling of the .Skin over the 
whole Body, with a Chilness after it. 1743 tr. Heister's 
Snrg. 192 It generally selves the Patient with a Horror or 
Shivering. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 615 The 
first attack generally commences with a honor. 

fb. Rulfling of surface ; rippling. Ohs. (Cf. i.) 
0:1634 Chapm\n I, Webster 1864), Such fresh honor as you 
see duven through the wrinkled waves. 1765 Antiq. in 
Ann. Reg. 181 A A gentle horror glides over its [the sea’s] 
smooth surface. 

3. A painful emotion compounded of loathing and 
fear; a shuddering with terror and repugnance; 
strong aversion mingled with dread ; the feeling 
excited by something shocking or frightful. Also 
in weaker sense. Intense dislike or lepugnance. 
(The prevalent use at all times.) 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Mathias 47 Gret horroure had hal 
alsa. For .sic dremynge. 1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxii. 10 The 
kyngis. .with ful myche orrour shiilen be agast vpon thee. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 149 Ther shal horrour and grisly 
drede dwellen with-outen ende. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
371/1 Orrowre, horror. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
90 b, Aflfeccyon & loue to thi.s present worlde, horrour 
& despeccyon of the worlde to come, 1602 Marston 
Ant. ij- Mel. tv. Wks. 1856 I. s). A sodden horror doth 
invade my blood. 1632 J. Havward tr. Biondi's Eromenct 
30 Foure bodies , . whereof (to their great horror) they 
knew at the first sight their Mistresse and the Prince. 
1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg, i. 431 Deep Horrour seizes 
ev'ry Humane Breast. 1725 De Foe Foy_. round World 
(1840) 192 The mountains of Andes.. so frightful for their 
height, that it is not to be thought of without some horror. 
1756 Burke Find. Hat. Soc. Wks. 1842 I. ii On the 
return of reason he began to conceive a horrour suitable to 
the guilt of such a murder. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
I. 349 What was called nature’s horror of a vacuum. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. 0 . Neiglib, ill. (1878) 24, I had a horror 
of becoming a moral policeman as much as of' doing church'. 
1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 304 tie who dreads, as well as 
hates a man, will feel, as Milton uses the word, a horror 
of him. 

b. pi. The horrors (colloq.) : a fit of horror or 
extreme depression ; spec, such as occurs in delirium 
tremens. 

_ 1768 Goldsm. Good-n._ Man iv. Wks. (Globe) 631/2 He 
is coming this way all in the horrors. 1780 J, Adams in 
Earn, Lett. (1876) 382 London is in the horrors. Governor 
Hutchinson fell down dead at the first appearance of mobs. 
1818 Miss Ferrier Marriage iii. (D.), As you promise our 
.stay shall he short, if I don’t die of the horror.s, I shall 
certainly try to make the agreeable. 1889 Bolurewood 
Robbery under Arms (i8go) 3 He does drink, of course, .the 
worst of it is that too much of it brings on the horr^s. 1893 
C. G. Leland Mem. II. eo To be regarded as a real Bohemian 

vagabond, .would. .have given me the horrors. 

1 4. A feeling of awe or reverent fear (without 
Voi. V. 


any suggestion of repugnance) ; a thrill of awe, 
or of imaginative fear. Obs. 

1579 Fulke Heskind Pari. 129 That saciifice most full of 
horror and reuerence, where the uniueisall Loide of all 
thinges is daily felt with handes. a 1670 Hacket Ahp. 
Williams (1692) II. 56 (D.) That super-coelestial food in 
the Lord’.s .Supper which a Chii.stian ought not once to 
think of without a sacred kind of horror and reverence. 
1715-20 Pope /AVzn? vm. 36 A reverend honor silenced all 
the .sky. [1820 Hazi.itt Lect. Dram. Lit. 321 The interest 
will be instantly heightened to a sort of pleasing horror.] 

6 . iransf. The quality of exciting repugnance 
and dread ; honiblene&s ; a quality or condition, 
and cMicr. a thing, or person, which excites these 
feelings ; something horrifying. 

Chamber 0/ Horrors, the name given to a room In Madame 
I'ussaud’s waxwoi k exhibition, containing effigies of noted 
ciiminals and the like ; hence trans/. a place full of horrors. 

cL^qe^Sc. Leg Saints, /acobiis Mhtor 61)5 To fie thefys 
horrouie alvay. 1413 Pilgr. Somle (Caxton 1483) ni, x. 56 
The giete honour theiof may not be lykened ne declaied, 
1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. xvii. 208 To putte a man 
in an euyl piyson and conslrayiie by tormentynges .. is 
an homynahle hoireur. 1594 Daniel Cleopatra iii. ii, This 
■solitary Hoiror wheie 1 hide. 1605 Shaks. Mach. ii. ill, 
85 As from your Giaues lise vp, and tvalke like Spiiglits, 
To countenance this honor. Ibid. v. v. 13, I haue supt 
full with honois. 1748 H nson's Voy. in. vii. 357 The Ceti- 
iurion, fitted for war.. was the horror of these da.staid.s. 
1831 PitAED Poems, Where is Miss Myrtle ii, I brought her, 
one morning, a rose for her brow. , She told me such horrois 
were never woin now. 1856 Amy Carlton 126, 1 want to 
see the Chamber of Horrors. It is full of wax models of the 
most wicked people that ever lived. i86i Du Chaillu Equal. 
A/r. xi. (ed. 2) 144, I dieamed. .of .serpents that night, for 
they are my horror. 1895 R. L. Douglas in Bookman Oct. 
22 A Louis was in a large measure responsible for the horroi s 
of the Revolution. Mod. A veritable Chamber of Hoirois. 

6 . Comb., as horror-monger, -mo7igering\ hon or- 
C7-o'iV7ied, -f 7-aught, -i/tspiidiig, -loving, -sti-ichen, 
-sli-uck adjs. ; hor7-07--sirihe vb. (rare). 

1851 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso v. xliv. Engirt with steel, and 
"horror-crowned. 1812 G. Colman i5j-. Gi-ins, Lady 0/ Wreck 
I. xviii, A moment *honor.fi aught. 1797 Mrs. Benneit 
Beggar Girl (1813) IV. 225 Her reality might have set the 
best "horror-monger of the age at a distance. 1887 Saint s- 
DURY His\ Eliziib. Lit. xi. (1890) 425 A specimen of*honor- 
mongering. 1805 E. de 'Acton Nuns 0/ Desert I. 41 The 
"honor-stricken witnesses. xSiSCobdettPo/. Ai?/. XXXI II. 
41 She seemedhorroi-stricken when some of her own agents. . 
took the libel ty to tnade in human blood. 1B76 Black 
Madcap F. v. He looked so horror-stricken that she nearly 
laughed. i8u Coleridge Ow7t Times (1850) 906 Though 
[they should) attempt to "hoiror-strike us with the signature 
of Cambro-Hibern-Anglo-Scotus ! 1821 J. W. Choker in 
Diary 14 Aug. (1884), He looked "horrorstruck and stopped 
.shoit. 1857 XvsKiN Pol. Been. Art 20 We should be utteily 
horror-struck at the idea. 

Hence f Ho-rror, Ho'rrorize vbs. trans., to affect 
with horror, horrify; Ho'rrorful, Ho'rrorislx, 
Ho'xroroTis, Herrorsome adjs., full of, character- 
ized by, or producing horror ; Korrorie, horror. 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 85 Truly (Sir) it "horrors 
me to thinke of this. 1600 Tourneur Tj-ans/. Metamorph. 
Prol. IQ The ecchoized sounds of "horrorie. 1847 J. Mac- 
kintosh Diary 10 June in Macleod Dfein. (1854) 124 Pensive 
but not “horrorish. 1820 Southey in Aiyi 11850) V. 19 In 
my next letter I shall probably "horrorize you about these 
said veises, ^856 T. Gwynne Young Singleio?i xv. 250 The 
corpse lay. .with the same hoirorized yet defying expression 
efface. 1756 Genfl. Mag. XXVI. 254 That they should gall 
a reeking wound, and produce "horrorous effects. 1593 
Nashc Cfu-ist's T. (1613) 77 Some part of thy . .description 
would 1 hoirow, to make it moie "hoirorsome. 

[KorS (hor), ailv. and p7-ep. [Fr., doublet of 
pars -.—I j. farts out of doors, abroad.] Out, out of: 
in the following phrases :] 

II Hors de combat (hor ch koiiba) adv,, out of 
fight, disabled from fighting ; also fg. and i7-a7isf. 

17S7 Cheste^p. Lett. ii. exit. Misc. Wks. 1777 II. 439 
The King of Prussia. . is now, I fear, hoi-s de condmt. 1767 
Ibid. (1774) II. cxciii. 525 Lord C — is hors de combat, as a 
hlinister. 1776 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1889 VI. 2 An anow 
sticking in any part of a man puts him hors du combat till 
it is extracted. B lacinu. blag. XXXVI. 18/1 Colonsay, 

turning tail, flings out savagely, and puts him. hois de 
combat. 1894 G. Ar.matage Hoise iv. 48 It will be gener- 
ally found that out of a stud of four [hunters], one will he 
hors de combat. _ 

II Hors d’oBUvre (hordovr), adv. and sb. [F., lit. 

‘ outside (the) work ’.] 

A. adv. Out of the ordinary course of things. 

1714 Addison Sped. No. 576 t 5 The Frenzy of one who 

Is given up for a Lunatick, is a Frenzy /lurs edauvre. .some- 
thing which is singular in its Kind. 

B. sb. [The pi. , which remains unchanged in Fr. , 
usually has -s in Eng.] 

1. Something out of the ordinary course. 

i783_ H. Walpole Lett, to Mann ii June (1858) VIII. 379 
This is a luirs d’ceuvre, nor do I know a word of news. 

2. An extra dish served as a relish to whet the 
appetite between the courses of a meal or (more 
generally) at its commencement. 

1742 Pope Dune. iv. 317 He. .Try’d all Jwrs-d'ceuvres, all 
liqueurs defin’d, Judicious drank, and greatly-daiing din’d. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 8 Aug., I have seen tmnips 
make their appearance, not as a dessert, but by way of 
hors d' oeuvres, or whets. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Jan. 85 
The more unpalatable is an hors d' oeuvre [to him], the more 
fashionable is the dinner which it precedes. 
jig. 1877 L. M. W. Lockhart Mine is Thine ^ xiii. Art 
and literature were for him the hors d'eeuvres of life. 


+ Ho'rsage. Ohs. 7-are. [f. next + age.] Pro- 
vision or supply of horses. 

1586 Earl Leicester Corr. (Camden) 323, I shall neither 
haue the allowance for horsage, nor for myself. 

Horse (hpis), sb. Forms: sing. 1-6 hors, (3 
0r/7t. iiorrs, 4 horce, ors, 5 orse, 6 horsse), 4- 
horse ; pi. 1-6 hors, 4- horse, 3- horses. [Com. 
Teut. ; OE. hors = OFris. hors, hars, he7's (Ft is. 
hoa7's), OS. lu'os (MLG. 7-os, ors, MDu. ors, LG. 
and Du. ros), OHG. h7-os, 7 -os, MFIG. ros, 07-s, G. 
rosz, all neuter, ON. hross masc. ; not recorded in 
Goth. The affinities of the woid outside Teutonic 
are uncertain : the conj'ecture that OTeut. *horso-, 
pre-Teut. *kw'so- was from the root *kurs- of L. 
curro-e ‘ to run ’ is favoured by many ; but other 
derivations have also been suggested. Like several 
other names of animals (sheep, swine, neat, deer), 
this was originally neuter, applicable to the male 
and female alike ; and like t hese words and other 
neuters in a long syllable, the noth, plural was the 
same as the singular. The plural horses, and the 
tendency to restrict the name to the male came in 
later : see i b, c.] 

I. The animal, and senses immediately related. 
1. Asolid-hoofed perissodactyl quadruped (Eqmts 
cahallus), having a flowing mane and tail, whose 
voice is a neigh. It is well known in the domestic 
state as a beast of burden and draught, and esp. as 
used for riding upon. 

cSzs Vesp. Psalter xxxi[i]. g NyllaS bion swe .swe hors 
& mill in Stem nis oudxet. 1:1205 Lay. 21354 pe king .. 
his hors he gon spiirie. c 1290 Beket 1151 in S. E 7 ig. Leg. 
I. 139 Hors ne hadde he non. 1:1300 Havelok 126 Mi 
douhter. . Yif scho cou)3e on horse ride, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. 
Wks, III. 231 A horce.. bat haves a sore back, wynses when 
he is oght touched, c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 237 [Thei] 
presenten the white Hois to the Emperour. 1567 Glide 4- 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 9 Nor wis His hors, his oxe, his maide 
nor page. 1584 Powcl A/cy'd’i Ca^nhria 2S8 Falling off his 
horsse, 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v, iv. 7 A Horse, a Horse, 
my Kiugdome for a Horse ! 1654 Whitlock Zooiatniasi,i, 

I believe Banks his Hoi.se was taught in better language, 
then some would have Christians taught. 1782 Cowpeh 
Gilpin 45 John Gilpin at his horse's side Seized fast the 
flowing mane, 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. v, 
(1879) rtfi Not .a horse appears on the monuments prior to 
I'hothmes III, who clearly in his conquests brought them 
fiom Asia. 

b. Plural. 

The phual was In OE. the same as the sing. ; horse plural 
was in general use down to 17th c., and is still frequent dia- 
lectally ; but horses appears as early as Layamon (c raos), 
and its use increased till in 17th c. it became the usual 
plural in the literaiy language; sometimes horse appears 
as the collective and horses as the individual plural, which 
explains the retention of horse in military language as in 
'a troop of horse ’. The OE. dat, pi. horsum appears in* 
dHGj Vi'S,, horsen, horse. 

a. a goo in 0 . E. Texts 177 Fiow(er) wildo hors. Ibid, 
178 Da cwom Codes engel . . and gestillde 8aem hor.ssum. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 179 Hundes and hauekes, and hors 
and wepnes. ciaos Lay. 1025 He sculde heon. .mid horsen 
[1:1275 horse] to-diawen. 1375 Bardour Bruce Viii. 446 
Syne thame lay Apon their horss. 1387 Trevisa Higde 7 i 
(Rolls) VII. 121 Two gentil hors. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret,, 
Pnv. Priv. (E E.T.S,) 219 We seen that knyghtis knowyth 
the goodnys ofhorsyii. 1480 Caxton Chron. E 7 ig, clxxxix. 
167 Oftymes the poure peple , . ete al-so the houndes . . and 
eke hors and cattes. a 1533 Ld. Berners Huoji Ixii. 215 
Gerames. . bought horse and mules to ryde on. 1588 Shaks. 
Tti. A, II. ii. 18 Come on then, horse and Chariots let vs 
haue. tqoz Lo 7 id. Gaz No. 3783/3 We brought away., 
.above 500 Hotse belonging to their Cavalry and Artillery. 
1818 Byron Mazeppd tcvu, A thousand horse — and none to 
lide! 1832 Lander Adv. Niger I. iv. 177 A few rough, 
ragged-looking ponies are the only ‘ horse ’ of which he has 
the superintendence. 

j3. e 1205 Lay. 3561 Hundes & hauekes & durewur?e 
horses [c 127S hors]. 1297 R Glouc. (1724' 50 Here folc heo 
loren. .Stheore horses [MS, A hors] ney echon. 138a Wyclif 
Rexi. xix. 14 The hoostes. .suedeii him in whijte horsis [v.r. 
hoib], 1434 /'z'lV. Purse Exp. Eliz, ij/'lA!vA(i83o) 262/2 Three 
of her best horses, c 1511 zst E 7 ig. Bk. .A wer. (Arb.) Introd. 
33/2 They haue horseys as great as a great dogge. 1584 
PoWEL Lloyd's Cambria 41 They were driuen to eat their 
own hor-sses. 1697 Dryden Firq;. Georg, ni. 178 Bold 
Ericthonius was the first, who join'd Four Horses for the 
rapid Race design’d. 1735 Somerville Chase ui. 322 Intrepid 
Bands, Safe in their Horses Speed. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Ariil. Mail. (1862) 156 The lide and spare horse.s will be on 
the left when picketed, the gun horses on the right. 

c. spec. The aditll male of the horse kind, as 
distinguished from a mare or colt ; a stallion or 
gelding. To take the horse : (of the mare) to con- 
ceive. 

C1485 Digby Myst. (1S82) n, 119 He was nother horse ne 
mare, nor yet yokyd sow. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Baytht 
horse & nieyifs did fast nee, & the folis nechyr, 1577 
B. Googe Hei-eshacli s Husb. iii. (1586) 117 What age dpe 
you thinke best for the Mare to go to the horse ? Ibid. 
117 b, To put the Mare to the Horse. 1606 Shaks. Ant. fy 
Cl. III. vii. 7. 1617 Mokyson Itin. iii. 56 They have goodly 
Mares to draw these Waggon.s, using Horses for the tioops 
in their Army. 1697 Drvoen Firg. Georg, in. 223. 1854 

Owen Skel. 4- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 285_Upon 
the rising of the thiid permanent incisor, or ‘ corner nipper ’ 

. . the ' colt ' becomes a ‘ horse and the ‘ filly a ‘ mare ’. 
1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports § 1013 Having taken t}ie 
horse, i.e. being fecundated, is therefore a matter of uncer- 
tainty usually for three or four month.s, particularly in 
pastured males. 
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d. In ZooL sometimes extended to all species of 
(he genus Eqzitts, or even of the family Eqmdse. 

e. Witli qualifications denoting origin, variety, 
or use, as Arabian, Barhary, Finnish, wild horse. 
Cf. also Cabt-, Deat-, Saddle-, War-hobsb, etc. 

ciooo iEcFRic Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 119^33 Eguijer, 
■\vilde cynnes hors. a.idfio-’^aAlexandcrio.^o pe imildtude 
was sa mekill .. Of wees & of wild hoi.sis \p.r. horse], 1S77 
B. Googe IlereshacKs Hitsh. i. (15S6) 13, I have an other 
stable . . for my Horses of service, and Hackneyes. 1607 
Topsell Foar-J", Beasts (1658) 252 Single horses, which 
therefore tlrey called Coursers, and now a days a Horse for 
Saddle, i83p Sj>ectator 21 Sept., As good, if not better, 
than the shite or cart-horse. 1890 Bes\nt Demoniac \v. 
179 To have his flesh wrenched off with red-hot pincers and 
to be torn to pieces by wild horses. 

2. A representation, figure, or model of a horse. 
Cf. also HoBBY-blOESE, ROCKIltG-HOESE. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 11848 The grekes . . Piayd to Priam. . 
{for to hale in a horse hastely of bras, Palades to pies with, 
rt 1S47 Surrey JEneid it. 44 Astonnied some the scathefiill 
gift beheld .. Ah wondringat the htigenesse of the horse. 
C1600 Tivwu I. iv. Dost thou knowe where Aie any wodden 
horses to be sould. That neede noe spurre nor haye? 1639 
Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir, Events To Rdr. A iv b. The 
horse of Troy, out of which came armed souldiers. 1738 
F. Wise Lett. Antiq. Books 26 No one can he ignorant, 
that the Horse was the Standard which the Saxons used, 
both before and after their coining hitherto. 15160 Toleett 
in Siiaks. Flays (1S13) XI. 439 Onr Hobby is a .spirited 
hor.se of pasteboard JIfod. Advt., Pole Horses, well made, 

2 S. 6 d . 

b. = The constellation of Pegasus ; cf. Flying- 
horse (sense 19). Also the equine part of Sagittarius 
(lepresented as a centaur). 

[1365-73: see 7 c.] 1697 Creech Manilius v. 69 When 
this Centaur hath advanc’d his Fire Thrice Ten Degrees, 
and shews his Horse entire ; The Swan displays his Wings. 
Ibid. 80 With Pisces twenty first Degree to fly The Horse 
begins, and beats the yielding Sky. 

3. Mil. A horse and his rider ; hence a cavalry 
soldier, f a. In sing., with pi. horses. Obs. rare. 

1548 H.all ChroH,, Edw. IV 231 The Duke . . came in 
no small hast..onely accompaignied with sixtene horses. 
Ibid., lien. VIII 32 The kyng contynually sent foorth his 
light homes to sake the country, 

b. Collective pi. horse \ Horse soldiers, cavalry. 
LigJU horse : see qiiot. 1853, and Light-H 0B3E. 

1548 Hall Citron.^ Hen. IV 13 King Henry, .with a fewe 
hoise in the night, came to the Tower of London. 1549 
Com^L Scot. xl. 89 He furnest. .tua hundretht lycht horse. 
>597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, u. i. 186 Fifteene hundred Foot, 
flue hundred Horse Are maich’d vp. 1698 Loud. Gas. No. 
3445/> Fiist marched an Alai Beg with about so Horse. 1777 
Robertson Hist. Amer. (1783) 1. 157 The body, .consisted 
only of twoliundred foot, twenty horse, and twenty. .Indians. 
1853 STocQUELER lIff/zV. A/iCjyc/., Light horse, all mounted 
solcliers that are lightly armed and accoutred, for active and 
desultory service. Thus light dragoons, fencible cavalry, 
mounted yeomanry, etc. are, strictly speaking, light horse, 

c. Horse and foot\ both divisions of an army; 
hence, whole forces ; \advb. with all one’s might. 

C1600 1. T. Grim iv. in Haal. Dodsley VIII. 448, I made 
a dangerous thrust at him, and violently ovei threw him 
horse and foot. 1607 Middleton Pheenixn. i. 66, I hope 
I shall overthrow him horse and foot. 1740 H. Waltole 
Lett. (1820) 1. 87 (D.) She played at pharaoh two or three 
times at Princess Craon’s, where she cheats horse and foot, 

4. Jig. Applied contemptuously or playfully to ' 
a man, with reference to various qualities of the 
quadruped. 


iSoo-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 68 Tak In this gray horss, 
Autd Dunbar. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, n. iv. 215 If I tell 
thee a Lye, spit in my face, call me Horse. 1606 — 2 'r. 
Cr. III. Hi. 126 The vnknowne Aiax; Heauens what a man 
IS there? a very Horse, That has he knowes not what, 1648 
Brzt. Bellman 20 Your Maior (a vei’y Horse, and a Traitour 
to our City). 1806 Sir R. Wilson 17 Jan. in (1862) 
1. V. 302 His wife somewhat pretty and aimiable. .his eldest 
daughter good-looking, hut his youngest a third horse. 1847 
Squatter Lijfh 70 (Bartlett) None of your stuck-up im- 
ported chaps from the dandy states, but a real genuine 
westerner~in short, a boss 1 1857 T. H. Gladstone 

Engiishm. in Kansas iv. 41 Step up this way, old boss, 
and liquor. 1867 Smvth SailoVs Word-bk., Horse,. is, a term 
01 derision where an officer assumes the grandioso, demand- 
'll^ where honour is not his due. Also, a strict 

chsciphnanan, in nautical parlance. 

5. Applied to other animals, a. = Blue-fish. 
b. See Sba-hoese. c. Horned horse, an appella- 
tion of the Gun, a species of antelope. 

1672 Josselyn New Eng, Rarities g6 Blew Fish, or 
Horse, I did never see any of them in England ; they are 
as big usually as the Salmon, and better Meat by far. ^ 

II. Things resembling the quadruped in shape, 
use, or some characteristic real or fancied. 

6 . A contrivance on which a man rides, sits 
astride, or is carried, as on horseback. 

a. gen. andFg._ esp. with Qualification, as Z'T'aH or steavi 
horse, the locomotive engine ; f a bier. sj>ec. b. An ancient 
instrument of torture ; a wooden frame on which soldiers 
were made to iide as a punishment; also called timber 
mare. c. A vaulting block in a gymnasium, d. A 
wooden block on which, sitting astride, a man is lowered 
dowu a shaft; _ e. A low wooden stool or board on which 
a workman sits in various occupation.s. 

Foyal Exeh. 10 'To think often on the 
w dden horse or foure foted here, so sodaynly comniinge 
trom other mens doores to theires. .to carle them a waye for 
UnrlL phna. Chance etc. (i88i) 9, I sawhow woodden 
horses_ went with the wind, which carried men and Mer- 
chan^dize, ouer the water. 1659 D. Pell ImJ>r. Sea so He 
a:ot his foot into the stirrup of a Wooden Horse, and rid as 


proudly over the waves . . as any Commander. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison (1812) IV. 299 (D.) A kind of hoise, ns it is 
called with you, with two poles like those of chaiimen, was 
the vehicle; on which is secured a sort of elbow-chair in 
which the tiavellei sits. 1874 Longf. Monte Cassino xxi, 
I saw the Iron hoises of the steam Toss to the morning air 
their plumes of smoke. 1898 Daily Chron. 26 May 7/7 It 
[a locomotive] was a poweiful and quick-moving horse, only 
the run to London was not done under any .sort of pressme. 

b. 1648 Jr.UKVnBlindGiiide iii. 33 A wooden horse for un- 
ruly .Souldiers is no living creature. 1705 FarquHAR Ee- 
ermting Oj/icor iv. 1788 Grose Milit. Antiq. II. 20a 
The lemains of a wooden hoise was standing on the paiade 
at Portsmouth, about the year 1760. 1895 J. J- Ravln IIi\f. 
Sitffolk 37 If they were suspected of falsifying their accounts, 
they iniglit he toituied by a kind of rack called the horse. 

d. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. K ij b, Ilorse^ a strong 
thick piece of Wood, with a Hole bored in the middle of it, 
and . . the Rope being put through the Hole . . the Miner 
places between his Legs and sits on it and so rides down 
and up the Shafts. 1894 Times 10 Jan. 11/3 He was seated 
on the ‘ horse ' . . and the engineman heard him give the 
signal to ‘ lower 

e. 1865 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 14 These sheets 
of slate are then passed to the ‘ dressers ', or cutters, - seated 
on a wooden ' hor.se’. .The ‘ horse’ is a low wooden stool, 
on one end of which the cutter sits astride. 

7. A frame or structure on which something is 
mounted or supported. (Often having legs.) 

a. A hoiirontal board or beam resting upon two or four 
vertical legs, and used as a support. b. A sawyer's frame 
or tiestle, a .saw-horse. _ G. A clothes-horse, on which 
washed linen, etc. is dried ; a frame on which towehs are 
hung. d. A frame, board, block, or plank, used in vailous 
trades, to support the material or article which is being 
operated on. (See quoLs.) 

3" >7°3 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 3, Horses, or Trussels 
. . to lay the Poles . . on whilst they are boring. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Horse . . is also used in carpentry for a 
piece of wood jointed acioss two other perpendicular ones, 
to sustain the boaids, planks, etc, which make biidges over 
small rivers. 1874 J. H. Collin.s Alefal Minin? 82 The 
hoises are placed one on each side of the shaft, about 5 or 6 
feet apart, the centre of the space between being in line 
with the span-beamof the whim. 1875 Knight Did. Meek., 
Horse, . . 6. That on which the mooring of a flying-bridge 
rides and traverses, and which consists of two masts with 
hoiizontal beams at their heads. 

b. 1718 Law French Diet. (ed. 2) s.v., A horse to saw 
wood on, canthcrius. 1760 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789'), 
Bandet, a snwyer’.s frame, horse, or trestle. 

G._ [1565-73 Cooper Thesaurus, A winged horse. 

A signe of starres so named. An instiumenl in an house 
whereon garments and other things be hanged-] 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Horse, .. also a wooden Frame to 
dry wa.sh’d Linnen upon. 1826 H. N. Coleridge IVest 
Indies 171 Converted into drying horses for their clothes. 
1852 Mr.s. Smythies Bride Elect xxiii, She. .wrung out the 
wretched rags, and hung them on an old horse to dry. 

d- i7a7"4 > Chambers Cycl. s, v., The horse used by tanners 
and skinners upon which they pare their skins. 1750 
Blanckley Naval Exfos., Horse . . is also a Frame of Wood 
the Riggers make use of to woold Ships Masts, which 
hath a Rovvl fixed in it, whereon seveial Turns are taken 
for the heaving the Rope taught round the Mast. 1791 
Hamilton Berthollefs Dyeing II, ii. ii. v. 107 Passing the 
piece successively from the winch to the horse or board. 
1823 Grabs Technol. Diet., Horse, the form, or bench, on 
which the pressmen set the heaps of paper ; also the press- 
men themselves were jocosely so called because they worked 
di® 'J°tse. 1839 T. Beale Whale i87Strip.‘; of fat or 

blubber, .being cut up into thin pieces upon blocks called 
hoises . 1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 31 The * horse 
used for supporting the blubber whilst it is being cut into 
the tubs, consists of a piece of board, about one foot wide by 
one foot and a half long, having a ledge . . on each side. 
>853 C. Morfit Tanning etc. 156 The working and soften- 
ing of the hides upon the horse, or beam. Ibid. 447 (in 
parchment manufacture) A horse, or stout wooden frame . . 
foimed of two uprights and two ciossbars, solidly joined 
together by tenons and mortises. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
S.V., A shaving-horse is abeam supported by legs, and hav- 
ing a jaw . , to hold a shingle, axe-handle, spoke, or other 
article while being shaved by a drawing knife. Ibid., 
Hone,,.^. A slanting board at the encTof the bank or table 
‘0 hold a supply of paper for a press. 1884 F, J. Britten 
Watch ij. Clockm. 122 [A] Horse [is] a wooden standard 
for suppoiting a small clock movement while it is beinu 
brought to time. ^ 

8. An instrument, appliance, or device, for some 
service suggesting or taken to suggest that of a 
horse. 

ta. A wedge passed through the pin which holds pieces 
together to tighten their contact. Obs. b. A damp for 
holding screws for filing. o. A hook-shaped tool used in 
making etnbossed or hammered work. d. A cooper’s tool 
used in driving the staves of a cask closely together. t e 
Guo\”\ 81R hattering-ram Obs. f. In a malt-kiln ; see 
quot. r8^. g. A wooden faucet (Jam.). 

k ^ Thorw wich pyn ther goth 

hat ,s cleped the hors, J>at streyneth 
alle thise parties to hepe. i6oi Holland Pliny I. 189 The 

fs nampH ® “ed siMetime the horse, ani now 

IS named the ram). i6io W. Folkingham Art of Survey 
Hortf are Mjl^itarie; as Battering-Rams, Sowes, 

Tortuses. i6n Cotgr., Sergeant de tonnelier, the 
horse ; an yron toole which he vseth in the hooping 
Worlidge Syst.Agric. (1681) 153 In thi 
midst of this Room on the Floor, must the Fire-place be 
a Horse, and is commonly made 
in Mault-Kilns. 1848 Jrnl. R. Agile. Sec. IX. 11.^470 It 
is a very good precaution, .to have horses or hogs (as these 
plates, testing upon open brickwork, aie called) over the 
fires, when there are three to the same space. 

9. Nautical. 

underayard, on which sailors stand in 
handing sails ; a foot-rope. b. A rope for a sail to trave” 
Ajack-stay on which a 
s £ IS hauled out. d. Applied to various other ropes used 


to support 01 to guide. e. A horizont.'il Imr of lion or wood 
used as a tiaveller foi the sheet-block of a fore-nnd-.iri s.iil. 

f. Applied to vaiious otliei liais used as protections, i to. 
(See quols. and .Smyth .SaitoTs W’ord-hk. 1S67.) 

1626 Capi . Smi'iii Acdd. Tng, .Seamen 14 'I'lie foie to)> 
sayle h.Tllyard . . the horse, the maine .slieats. 1627 — •.Sivr- 
mnn's Gram. v. 21 A Hoise is a rope m.idc fast to the fore 
mast shrouds, and the bpiet.saile .sheats, to keepe those 
sheats clearc of the anchor noukes. 1692 Ibid. t. xiv. l'i.| 
The Horse for the main Topsail yard. Ibid. 'I'liu M.dii 
Horse and Tackle. Ibid. 65 The Hor.se on the Ilowspiil. 
1706 Phillips, Horse, ..also a Rope nitide fast to the 
Shiowds, to preserve him that heaves out tlie Lead tiiuie 
from falling into the Sea. Ibid. s.v. Jl'a//, 'I'liose little 
short Wapps which are .seired to the 'I'op-mast atid Top- 
gallant-mast Stay, wherein the Bowlings of the Top-sail 
and Top-gallant-.sail are let thro’, are also call'd Hoises. 
1711 W. Sutherland A///>Yvh 7 h'. Assist. 114 Hoises for the 
Yards; a Conveniency for the Men to tread on. in going 
out to full the Sails. 1727-41 Ciumhi r.s Cycl., Horse ., is 
also a rope in a ship, made fast to one of the foieinast 
.shrouds ; having a dead m.an’s eye at its end, tin ongh which 
the pennant of the sprit-sail slieets is leeved. 1794 
ij- Seamanship I. 6 Horse, a thick iion lod, fastened at the 
ends to the inside of the stein of vessels that i.airy a foie 
and aft mainsail, for the main .sheet to tiavel on. Ibid. 1O7 
Bmosprii-horscs . . serve as rails for the men to liold by, 
when., out upon the bowsprit. Flemish-horses' isro. .sintill 
hoises under the j’ards without the cleats. Jib-horses hang 
under the jib-boom. Traverse-horses aie of lope, 01 iioii, 
for sails to travel on, &c. 1815 \V. Burney Dnt. JMnrine 

s.v._, //oz-jc .. placed at the top-sail-yard-arnis, on 
which the man who passes the earing usually stands. Ibid., 
Iron Horse, in .ship building, the name given to a laige 
round bar ofiron, fixed in the heads of .ship.s, with htancliions 
and netting, c 1850 Rndim. Navig. (Wcale) 125 Horse, the 
round bar of non which is fixed to the main lail and hack 
of the figure in the head, with stanchions, and to wliich is 
attached a netting for the safety of the men wlio have 01 ca- 
sion to be in the head. 1854 H. Miller Sch. .y Sthm. i. 
(1858)15, I was stationed a-head on the out-look beside the 
fore.sail horse. r'rSfio H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 17 
What is the name of the standing rigging for jib and flying 
jibboom.s ? Foot ropes or horses, inner and outer jib guys, . . 
flying jib foot ropes or horses. 1867 Smyih Sailor's U''ord- 
bk. s.v., Houses are also called jackstays, on whicli .sails are 
hauled out, as gaff-sails. 

1 10. a. A lottery ticket hired out by the day. 
b. A day-rule, legal slang. 

1726 Brice's Weekly Jrnl, 14 Oct. 2 Tis computed that 6000 
Tickets, called Horses, are hired every Day in E-xchange- 
Alley. 1727-41 CiiAMBEim Cyd. .s.v. Horse.. To deteimine 
the value of a horse. — Multiply the amount of the pri'/es in 
the lottery by the time the horse is hiied for [etc.]. 1731 
Fielding Lottery i. Does not your worship let horses. Sir '! 
1 have a little money . . and I intend to ride it out in the 
Mttenn 1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy I. 317 King’s 
Bench rulers with needy habiliment.sj and lingering looks 
sighing for term time and a horse. [Nde] A day-uile, 
so called. 

11. _ A mass of rock or earthy matter enclosed 
within a lode or vein (usually pail of the rock 
through which the lode runs) ; a fault or obstruc- 
tion in the course of a vein ; hence to take horse, 

11789 Mills in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 74 Examining the 
cliffs at Ballycastle, I found the horses (or faults) of which 
there are several between the coals, were veins of lava .. 
standing vertically. 1828 Craven Dial,, Horse, 200 obstruc- 
tion of a vein or stratunij called also a rider. 1855 Cornwall 
88 When a lode divides into branches, the miners say it has 
taken horse. _ 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 302 
One vein, which i.s divided into two parts by an intervening 
‘hmse of ground. iSyii J. H. Collws Metal Mining 27. 

12. (See quot.) 

'A rans, Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers I. 112 Me- 
'ron, not finding heat enough in a lead-furnace to keep 
It sufficiently fluid to run out with the slag, congeals in the 
health, and forms what .smelters term ‘.sow's’, ‘bears’, 

houses ’ or ‘ .salamanders 


. — ...........J.., am lui 

students in preparing their work ; a ‘ ciib U.S. 

14. slang. Among workmen, work charged for 
before it is executed. See dead horse (sense 18). 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Horse, Is the surplusage of work 
which a journeyman piiiiter .sets down in his bill on Satur- 
day iiight above what he has done, which he abates in his 
next bill. This was formerly called Horse-flesh. 

111. Phrases. * With governing prep. 

15. On horse. On horseback. 

On horse of ten toes (humorous), on foot ; .so on foot's horse 
(Foot sh. 29, quot. 1883). 

c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 3217 On horse fifiti Shusent men. a 1300 
Cm-sor 6267_ He folud wit ost on hors and fote. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Somerset (1662) 31 Mounted on an horse 
with ten toes. 

16. To horse, a. To horseback, to mounting a 
horse ; used absolutely as an order to mount. 

C1350 Will, Palerne 1947 Whan gomes of grece were 
Til wel redi, m 1400-50 Alexander 777 

ilk a hathill to_ hors fDnld. to hys hors] hijis him be-lyue. 
>593 ^haks. Rich. II, n. i. 299 To horse, to horse, vrge 
doubts to them yt fear. 1617 Moryson liin. 1. 106 As sooue 
as tne mules are grast, they must to horse againe, every 
man. 1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 148 ‘ To horsel ’ Said Ida ; 
fipme ! to horse 1 ’ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. viil. II. 288 
tlLS trumpets had been heard sounding to horse through 
those quiet cloisters. 

to. Of a mare: To the stallion. See i c, quot. 
1577 - 


** With governing verb. 

^ change horses, to substitute a fresh horse 
for that which has been ridden or driven up to this 
point. To hitch, set, or stable horses together, to 
agree, combine, get pn \yith each other. To take 
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horse, to mount, start, or proceed, on horseback-; 
sec also i c and 1 1. 7 'o talk horse, to talk the lan- 

guaffc of ' the turf’ ; to talk big or boastfully. 

1617 Mouy.sou Itin. in. la Being leady to take Hoise. 
1632 J. Hp’w.MU) tr. Hiondi's Eromena 29 They rode all 
iiiglil, h.aving tvvise elianged horse. 1631 E 7 >, to 

Donne's Eett., The Cavaliers and They (that weie at 
such enmity heio) set their horses togethei theie. ^1704 
T. I’nowN irks. (1760) III. igS (D.) Faith and reason, 
which . . can never be brought to set their hor.ses together. 
e 1800 R. CuMin in AND yohn de Lancaster (i8og) I. 25S 
7 ’hey’il neyei set tlieir horses up together. i8zi Scott 
A cnilw. vli, 'J’he earl and his letinue took hor.se .soon aftei. 
1837-1862 [see Hircii v. sd]. i8gi JMdbouriic Ar«iis 7 
Nov. 13/2 In the stand [at aiaoe]..I was piivileged to hear 
the ladies talk horse. 1891 R. Kipling Life's Handicap 
209 H,alf-a-do/Gn planters . . were talliing ‘ Iior.se ’ to the big- 
ge.st liar in Asia, who was trying to cap all their stories. 

*** With qualifying adjective or attribute. 
(DakKj S.vm, WillinOt horse, etc. : see the adjs.) 

18 . Dead horse. Taken as the type of that 
which has ceased to be of use, and which, it is vain 
to attempt to revive. 

To work, etc. for a dead horse, or to work the dead 
horse ; to do woik which has been paid for in advance, and 
•SO brings -no ftii therprofit ; cf. sense 14 and HonsnrLEsn 3 b. 
To ftog (also to mount on) a dead hotse\ to attempt to 
revive a feeling or interest which has died out ; to engage 
in fruitless effoit. 

163,9 VjKOSiis Antipodes i.yi'k-i. 1873 III. 234 His land., 
’twas sold to pay his debts ; All went That way, for a dead 
horse, as one would say. 1668 Nicker Nicked in Hart. 
Misc. (Park) II. _no Sir Humphry Foster liad lost the 
gieatest part of his estate, and then (playing, as it is said, 
for a dead horse) did, by nappy foitune, lecover it again. 
1830 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 271 What can 
have led any sensible man to mount on a dead hoise like 
this? 1857 N. Q. 2nd Ser. IV. 192/1 When he chaiges 
for more .. work than he has really done . . lie has so much 
iinprolitahle work to get through in the eiisuingweek, which 
is called ‘ dead horse'. 1887 JMorley in Diet. Nat. Biog_. 
XI. 151/2 In parliament he .again pressed the necessity of 
1 educing expenditure. Friends warned him [R. Cobden] 
that he was flogging a dead horse. 

19 . riyinff Horse. The mythical winged horse 
of the Muses, Pegasus ; hence, Astron. the con- 
stellation Pegasus; see also Flying///, a. i d. 

1331 Recoiuje Cast. Kiiowl. (1356) 265 Harde by him is 
the Flying horse, named Pegasus : and doth consists of 20 
starres. 1SS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 54 To liave 
shewid me. .the flieng Horse, miglitie Oiion [etc.]. 

20 . ti-ift horse. (jEsxlieix given horse.) Ahorse 
bestowed as a gift. To look a gif t (-[given) horse 
in the mouth, to criticize and find fault with a gift. 

1346 J. Heywood P}-ov. (1867) II No man ought to looke 
a geuen hors in the mouth. 1616 B. R. IVithnh' Diet, 578. 
1663 UtiTLEB Hud. I. i. 490 He ne’er consider’d it, as loth To 
look a Gift-PIorse in the mouth. 1707 J. Stevens tr. ^ite- 
vedo’s Com. IVks. (1709) 334 It is a madness, .to look a gi_ft 
Horse in the Mouth. 1888 J. Payn Myst, Mirbridge xxxii, 
He would be a fool . . to look such a gift horse in the mouth. 

21 . Great horse. The horse used in battle and 
tournament ; the war-horse or charger \_=i'F. grand 
chevaT\. fig. (quot. x%oo)=high horse, 22b. 

1466 Clement Paston in P. Lett. No, 340 II. 259 The 
Kyng.,i.s nowther horsyd nor Itatney.syd, for his greet hois 
is lykly to dye. 1333 T. Wilson Rhei. (1580) 13, I maia 
cominende hym for plaiyng at weajions, for runnyng uppon 
a greate hoi.se. 1615 iwCrt. .J- Thnes Jas. 7(1849) 1 . 383 
The king hath sent for some of his great horses to New- 
market, and for St. Anthony, the lider. 1623 Massinger 
Bondman i. iii, His singing, dancing, riding of great horse.s. 
1700 Walus in Collect. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 319 Here was, Not 
many years .since, one. . Mr. ... in 0 .xford, . . to teach riding 
the great horse. 1771 R. Bckenguh f/orsemanstiip 1 . 
170 Those persons who professed the science of arms were 
obliged to learn the art of managing their houses, in con- 
formity' to ceitainiules and principles ; and hence came the 
expiession of leaining to ‘tide the great Horse’. 1800 I. 
Milner in Life .xii. (1842) 204, 1 hope our people will not 
ride the great horse, a 1817 R. L, Edgeworth Jl/em. (1844) 
166 To compel his antigallican limbs, .to dance, and fence, 
and manage the great horse, 1838 Sat. Rev. V. 42i/2_They 
learned fencing, or rode the great horse, with a skill un- 
known to the vulgar, 

22 . Higfh horse, a. lit. = great horse. 

c 1380 Wyclif If'ks. (1880) 473 J>e emperour . . made hym 
& his cardenals ride in leed on hye ors. 111400-30 
Alexander 883 Heiaudis on he5e hors hendly a-rayed. 

b. To mount or ride the high horse (colloq.) : 
said of a person affecting airs of superiority, or 
behaving pretentiously or arrogantly. So on the 
high horse. Cf. high-horsed in I-Iigh a. 12 b. 

1803 F. Ames IVks. 1 . 339, 1 expect reverse.s and disasters, 
and that ( 3 reat Britain, now on the high horse, will dismount 
again. 1831 Ld. Ghakvillb Let, to Pid/nerston Feb. in 
Bulwer Pahnerston (1870) II. vni. 38 note. At one o’clock 
he [Sebastian!] was warm, wailike, and mounted on his 
highe.st horse. 1833 Longf. Outre-Mer Prose Wks. 18S6 I. 
118 My radical had got upon his high horse again. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii, She appeared to be on her high 
horse to-night. 1869 Lowell Wks. (1890) HI. 213 To be 
.sure Chateaubriand was apt to mount the high horse. 

23 . White Horse. The figure of a white horse, 

reputed (by later writers) as the ensign of the 
Saxons when they invaded Britain, and the heraldic 
ensign of Brunswick, Hanover, and Kent ; also, the 
figure of a horse cut on the face of chalk downs in 
England, and popularly supposed to represent the 
‘while horse’ of the Saxons; notably that near 
Uffington in Berkshire. _ . , , . 

[c iiyi Ahh^y in Hughes Sc-ouy wh%t^ 


Horse 11839) App. i. 213 Juxta locum qui vulgo mons Albt 
Fqui imncupatur], _ 1368-9 Close Roll 42 Ednt. HI (ibid.) 
En la vale de White Hotse. 1607 Camden Brit. 202 In 
rallein .. quara a nescio qua albi equi foima, in candicanti 
colle iniaginata, The Vale of Whitehorse vocant. 1720 
Magna. Britauia et Hibernia- I. 171/1 Some fancy it to be 
the Monument of Utei Pen Dragon, with as much Reason 
. . as others imagine Flengist to have made the White Horse 
on the Edge of the Hill. 1738 F. Wise (title) A Letter to 
Dr. Mead .. shewing that the White Hoise is a monument 
of the West Saxons. 1780 Reading Mercury 22 May in 
Scouring IT/nte Horse (18^9) v. 93 The ceremony 
of scowering and cleansing.. the White Horse, was cele- 
brated on Whit-Moiiday. 1814 Scorr IVav. xi, Flay the 
white hoise [of Hanovei] break his neck over a mound of 
his making ! 1856 Knight Pop. Hist. Eng. I. vii. 98 [On] 
the chalk-hills about Wantage .. the White Hoise of the 
.Savon race has been held to be a monument of the Saxon 
victory. Ibid. 100 The banner of the VVhite Hoise floated 
triumphantly over the Danish laven. 1839 Tennyson Enid 
17S4 As now Men weed the white horse on the Berkshire 
hills To keep him blight and clean. — Guinevere 16 He 
[Modied] . . tamper'd with the Lords of the White Horse. 
i86g Freeman Old Eng, Hist, for Childr. v. 33 ; vlii, i2.(. 

D. A higli white-crested racing wave. 

1833 Mrs. ()riE in Mem. (1834) xix'. 298 The sea a succes- 
sion of foaming billows, and the white hoises galloping 
towaids us. 1834 Mldwin Angler in ll'ales I. 174, 1 like 
to see the pool .. full of what the Genevese call ‘moutons ’ 
and the Irish ' white hoi-ses’. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at 
Lizard 102 As manners say, the sea is covered with ‘ wliite 
liorses’. 1849 Arnold P'orsaken Merman 6 The wild 
white horses play, Champ and chafe and toss in the spray. 

1 24 . Wooden horse. The scaffold, the gallows 
(cf. a horse foaled of an acorn : 25 b) ; an instru- 
ment of torture. See also 6 b. Obs. 

1642 Fuller Holy fy Prof. St. iv. ii. 247 He becomes 
Moidecai’s Hcrauld and Page . .(who he hoped by this time 
should have mounted the wooden horse). Ibid. v. xv. 419 
The wooden lior.se bath told strange seciets. 

***'^^S. Proverbial phrases and locutions, a. In 
comparisons; As Jifiy, as sick, as strong as a 
horse-, to eat, or work like a horse. A horse of 
another (the same, etc.) colour, a thing or matter 
of a different (etc.) complexion. 

1330 Paesgr. 620/1 He maketh as thoughe he were as 
holy as a horse, it preteut la sainctete dung chcual. 1601 
Shaks. TiocL H. n. iii. 181 My purpose is indeed a hoi se of 
that colour. 1707 Ln. Raby in Hearne Collect, 14 Sept. 
(O. H. S.) II. 43 He eats like a Horse, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. (Paterson) 143 It is a common saying 
of a jockey that he is ‘ all horse 1867 Trollope Chron. 
Barset 1 . xxiv. 216 What did you think of his wife ? Tliat’s 
a horse of another colour altogether. 

b. A horse that was foaled of an acorn, the 
scaffold, tlie gibbet, "t To come for horse and 
harness, i. e. for one’s own ends, •f To run before 
one's horse to market, to count one’s gains prema- 
turely. Horse and foot : see 3 c. 

1483 Caxton G. dc la TourB, viij, [She] dyde come thyder 
only for hors and harnois, that is to wete to accompilsshe her 
fowle delyte. 1594 Shaks. Rich. HI, i. i. 160 But yet I run 
before my hoise to Market : Clarence still breathes, Edward 
still lines and raignes, When they are gone, then must I 
count my gaines. 1678 Ray Prov. 253 You'll i-ide on a hor.se 
that was foal’d of an acorn. That is the gallows. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais v, .x.xviii. (1737) 128 May I ride on a 
Horse that was foal'd of an Acorn. 1828 Lytton Pelham 
III. xviii. 296 As pretty a Tyburn blossom as ever was 
brought up to ride a horse foaled by an acorn, 
e. Other phrases and proverbs. 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 9 Hwa is bet mei bet hors wettiien be 
him self nule drinken? 111300 Prov. blending ■x.svii, He is 
fre of hors bat ner nade non, quob Hendyng. 1390 Gower 
Conf. II. 392 What man hath hois men yiven him hoi-s. 
1341 Sihole-ho. /Kiwi. 1013 in Hazl. E.P.P. IV. 145 Rub a 
scald horse vpon the gall, and he wil bite. 1546 J. Hevwood 
Prov. (1867) 27 A man male well biiiig a horse to the water, 
But he can not make him drinke without he will. Ibid. 
73 That some man male steale a hors better Than some 
other male stande and looke vpone. Ibid. 81 For it is .. A 
proude horse that will not beare his own prouander. 1373 
J. Sanford Hours Recreat. (1376) 208 He that can not 
beate the Horsse, beateth the saddle. 1377 B. Googe 
Heresbach’s Htisb, 1. (1586) 16 b, The weather being faire, 
you biing a Horse to the F'eelde(as they say) when you 
speake to me of going abrode. i6ii_Cotgr. s.v. Clicval, 
The best-shod horse doth slip sometimes. 1640 Herbert 
Outlaiui. Prov. Wks. (W^arne) 383 Choose a horse made 
and a wife to make. 1639-60 Pepys Diary 2 Feb., After 
this we went to a sport called, selling of a horse for a dish 
of eggs and herrings, and sat talking there till almost twelve 
at night. 167Z W. Walker Panemial. 37 It is a good 
horse that never stumbles. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prov. 215 
I’ll not hang my bells on one horse : That is, give all to one 
son. 1897 Marq. Salisbury in Ho. Lords 19 Jan., Many 
members of this House will keenly feel the nature of the 
mistake that was made when 1 say that we put all our 
money upon tire wrong horse. 

IV. attrib. and Comb. 

26 . a. appositive, as horse-beast, -foal, etc. 

1373 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 347 Every 
beast as well *horsebeast as other. 1387 Fleming Contn. 
HaliushediW, 1543/1 They wrought altogether wi th liors- 
beasts. 153s Coverdale Ecclits. xxiii. 30 A yonge *horse 
foale. i8z2 Lamb Elia Ser. Decay Beggars, He was as 
the man-part of a centaur, from which the *horse-half had 
been cloven in some dire Lapithan controversy. 

b. Of, pertaining or relating to, or connected 
with a horse or horses, as horse-beef, -body, -craft, 
C = neck), -dentist, -dropping, -factor, -hide, 
-khk, -length, -mane, -market, -merchant, -muck, 
-piss, -side, -supply, dread, -I rick, etc., etc. 

1716 B. Church Hist, Philip’s War (1863) I. 161 They 


fell to roasting their "’’Hoise-beaf. Ediii.Rexi. XXVII. 

306 Half a dozen piime joints of horse-beef. 1767 Young 
P'ar/ucr's Lett, to People 106 It has been objected, that oxen 
aie not proper for all work — and in the Mioise counties 
there is quite an abhorience against their use. 1832 J. P. 

Kr nnldy Siunitozu B, ii. 11860) 36 The mystery of'^horse- 
ciaft. 1:1470 Hi'nhy IVallau- x. 368 Sper and ''hor.sciag in 
till sondyr he diave. 1796 Insir. .5- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 

124 The serrefiles ., -place themselves in rank behind then- 
squadrons, at half a -"hoise di.stance. 1871 Smiles Characi. 
iv. (1876) III De Foe was by turns "horse-factoi , biick and 
tile maker, shopkeeper. 1887 Daily News 27 July_6/3 Fie 
had complained to the 'horse-foreman that the animal he 
drove was vicious, a 1300 Cursor M. 2250 Bath wit 'hors 
and camel hide. 1811 Sporting Mag. XXXVII I. 292 With 
the force of a "hoise-kick. 1673 Trmndeuce (R. 1 .) Rec, 
(1893) III. 248 Vntill the Coiiion he divided to say Cow- 
kind or "hoise kind and sum swine. 1880 Browning 
Mnleykeh Sg A horse-length off. 1:1423 p'oe. in Wi.- 
Wiilcker 638/28 ///V_/«Ar, "horsemane. 1894 A'esiin, Gaz, 

13 Sept. 1/3 Of palpable material advantage to this country, 
the "horse-market of the nations. 1711 Loud. Gaz. No. 
4S49/4 Thomas Skitt of Newpoit,.. *Hoise-Mei chant. 1607 
JIaukham Caval. 1. (1617) 24 Some., out of cuiiositie .. 
would become "Horse-mid wiues. 1727 S. Switzer Pract. 
Card. 11. vii. 55 1 ’he water that proceeds from a "horse-mixen 
is reckoned some of the best.-foramelonry. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 307 They piefer it before "hors-muck, and such 
like. 1610 Shak.s. 'Temp, iv, i. 199 Monster, I do smell all 
■’horse-pisse. 1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 10 His Ladie . . by 
his "horse side did pas. 1570 Tragedie 340 in Sntir, Poems 
Reform, x, Sum saw him weill, and foUowit his "hors tred. 
1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xli, It [the sound] was the 
horse-tread of the approaching Navajoes ! 1399 Massingi'R, 
etc. Old Law lii. ii, Look you, here’s your worship’s "horse- 
trick, sir, (Gives a spiing.) xtoZ Mer^y Devil Edmonton 
in Hazl. Dodsley X. 221 Flake lier leap, caper, jerk, and 
laugh, and sing. And play me horse tricks. 

e. For a horse ; for the use, pasturage, accoutre- 
ment, housing, transport, etc. of hoises, as horse- 
hall, -hell, -bin, -blister, -close, -coni, -feed, -ferry, 
-fleam, 'h -garth, -girth, -prass, -hames, -harness, 
-heck, -lighter, -manger, -measure, -medicine, -net, 
-paddock, -path, -road, -rod, -rug, -ship, -track, 
-transport, -trappings, -trough, -yard, etc. 

1826 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii. (1S63) 421 Think of 
giving a "horse-ball to my May! 1683 Land. Gaz. No. 
1998/4 It had a Coller and "Horse Bell about bis Neck. 
1831 Illusir. Catal. Gt. Exkih. 497 "Florse blankets of 
various qualities. 1701 C. Woelev yrtil, N. York (i860) 

59 A Curry Comb and ’‘Horse-biush. cr^o Durham MS, 
Hostillar's Roll, In clausura circa le "horscloce. 1377 Har- 
rison Englajid 11. vi. (1877) 1. 153 The poore laboiingman 
. . is diiuen to content himselfe with Miorssecorne, I means, 
beanes, otes [etc.]. 1785 J. Phillips Treat. Inland Nuvig. 

II Land, now occupied to grow horse-com only. 16327. 
Hayward tr. Bhndi's Eromena 29 They must have taken 
them up behind them on their "horse-croppers. 1610 Hol- 
land Camden's Brit. 1. 444 Tenements vvere demised with 
a spurre, or 'horse-cury-combe. 1682 Loud. Gaz. No. 1782/4 
At the White-Hart-Inn, by the "Horse-Feiry, in West- 
minster. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 312 On 
the Thames .shore, over against Lambeth palace ; and . . 
above the hoise ferry. 1771 Smollett Cl. -j. Oct. 

Let. iv, Pulling out a ’"horse-fleam, [he] let him blood in the 
fairier style. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 727/37 Afec singula, 
a ’'horsgarthe. a 1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 414 
Onbutan Sone "hoisgterstun. 1493 Hem. Etpon (Surtees) 
III. 164 Pro j hors giesse in pai-va prata apud Topelyf. 
1887 Rogers Agric. Prices V. 304 The chaiges for a hoise- 
giass ..are common in the accounts, ciszs Gloss. IV. de 
Biblesw. in Wright Voc. 171 '‘Hors-hames, hesteles de chival. 
1483 Act I Rich. HI, c. 2 Sadeles, sadel trees, "hors harnes. 
1377 B. Googe Hcresbach’s Hnsb. in. (15B6) iig Biidles 
and other horse harneies. 1400-1 Durham MS. Ahuoner's 
Roll, Pro uno ’’Hovshek et senevectorio. iti6s6 U.SSHER 
Afin. VI. (1658) 258 How far eveiy barge, how far every 
"horse-lighter, how far every ship of war should steer of[v»- 
from each other, Dtt-rham MS. Bursar's Roll, Pio 

emendacione le "horsmaunger in stabulo. 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), ’^Horse-ineasstres, a Rod of Box.. divided into 
Hands and Inche.s, to measure the Height of Houses. 1784 
CerwER Lett. 19 July, Some geese weie in the ’’horse-path, 
and in danger of being run over. 1847 James Convict xvii, 

A narrow horse-path across the downs. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronanishi, 'Fhe "horse-road which winded down thevallej', 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. II. xlii. 370 Tiees had been 
blazed all the way for a ‘horse road'. 1869 C. Gibbon R. 
Gray xxxi. With a coarse "hoise-rug rolled in a bundle on 
his shoulder. 1623 in Crt. tj- Times Chas. 1 (1848) I. 63 
You must add five victualleis, and as many '’'hoise-ships. 

1836 Penny Cycl. V. 223/1 There is a 'horse-track across 
the well-known pass of Sty Head to Wasdale. 1836-48 B. 

D. Walsh Aristoph. igi note, 200 cavalry in "horse-trans- 
ports. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) 23 a/2 Theyr cotes, 
theyr armure, sheldes, "hois tiappure. .all was whyte heites. 

1837 Dickens Pickzu. Hi, Immersing Mr. Stiggins’s head in 
a "hoise-trough full of water. 

” d. Carried, drawn, or worked by a horse or by 
horse-power, as horse-barge, -broom, -burden, -cap- 
stan, -cart, -drill, -gin, -harroxv, -pack, -railroad, 
-rake (hence horse-rake yb., horse- raking), -roller, 
-shaft, -sled, -tram, --wain, -whim, etc. 

1838 SiMMONDS Did. Trade, * Harse-barge, one towed by 
hoises on a canal or narrow river. 1892 J. Lucas tr. R alms 
England 412 The "hor.sebreak is much used here to plough 
and clean away the weeds. aHfia in Eng, Gilds (1870) 353 
Euerych "hoise-burdene of fresh fysh. 1774 Abigail Adams 
in y. Adams' Fain. Lett. (1876) 34 About two hundred men, 
preceded by a "horsecart. 1756 in H. Eng, Hist. <5- Gen. 
Register (,i 86 g) XXIII. 159 My Saddle horse which I usually 
Ride, and my part of the "Horse Chair, and Tackling. 1770 
J. R. Forster tr. Kahn's 'Trav. N. Amer. (1772) /I. 327 
The governor-general and a few of the chief people in town 
have co.aches, the rest make use of horse-chairs. 1886 T. 
FIardy Mayor Casterbr. xxiv, The new-fashioned agricul- 
tural iinpleraeiit called a "horse-drill. i88i BASuam Mining 
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doss., *IIorsc-ghi, geaiing for hoibting by liorbe-power. 
1523 Fitzherb, Hmb . § 15 The haviowe is good to hreake 
the gieatte clottes..and then the *horse-haioweB to come 
after, to make the clottes small. _ 1791 Genii, Mcig. LXI. ii. 
719 Capt. Lloyd, of Killgwyn. .invented, about eight years 
ago, a horse-harrow. i6g6Loari, Gaz. No.3228/4 A ’Horse- 
Pack of Goods lost or mislaid, 1838 O. W. Holmcs Aut. 
Ereakf.-t, vii. (1891) 165 Busy Cambridge Stieet with its 
iion river of the ’ horse-railroad. i8gz Aberdeen fS. Dakota) 
Snn 24 Nov. 6/s The longest horse-railroad in the world 
runs from Buenos Ayres to San Martin.. the distance being 
about fifty mile.s. 182a J. Flint Leti. Amer, 17 A ^ horse 
rake has been recently invented. 1887 I. R. Lady's Rancha 
Life blontana 95 If people tried '*liorse-raking when they 
are ordered carriage e.vercise, they would get a little of the 
latter. 1S48 Tnonc.tu Maine IP'. (1894) 37 A ^hoise-sled 
made of saplings. 1893 Daily News 29 Oct. 2/7 The 
lessees of the present *horse trams, c 1000 Abu-nic Glass. 
in Wr.-Wuleker 140/4 CarMntmn, an rns, *horswa;n. 1838 
So.«iF.s Anglo Sax. Ch. (ed. 2) 283 To tiavel about in 
a horse- wain. 

e. Mounted upon a horse or horses ; used by or 
for the service of mounted soldiers; as hone- 
armowy, -arms, -artillery, -barrack, -bowman, 
-camp, -dragoon, -forces, -grenadier, -lancer, -officer, 
d -petrel, -quarters, -soldier, -troop, -trooper, etc. ; 
performed on horseback, as horse-exercise. 

1766 Entick London IV. 343 The riiorse-arinoury is a little 
eastward of the White Tower. 1688 Luttrull Brief Ret. 
(1857) 1.457 The Dutch.. are getting ready, .saddles and 
"'horse armes. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIII. 510/1 Should the 
enemy’s line become di.soi dered, the horse-artillery gallops 
up to within range of grape-shot, and completes the victoiy. 

1822 in Cobbett Rnr. Rides (1885) 1 . 92 The hi st thing you see 
..is a splendid *horse-banack on one .side of the road. 1840 
Thirlwall Greece liii. VII. 20 Alexander, .sent the 'horse- 
bowmen forward to reconnoitre. 1712 Lend. Gaz, No. 
5000/2 Threescore 'Horse Dragoons. 1807 Coleridge Lett, 
to Davy ii Sept. (1895) 315, I have, .received such manifest 
benefit from Hiorse-exercise. 1632 J. Lee Short S-urii. 38 
Their 'horse-forces are raised both fiom among the Gentrie 
and the common people. 1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3807/1 First 
a Troop of 'Horse-Granadiers, Knight Marshal's Men, 
Kettle-Drum. 1772 Ann. Reg. 67 Tlie trial of the hoise- 
grenadier for imprisoning Mr. Rainsfoid. 1811 Hist, Jlur. 
tn A ml. Reg. 106/1 A body of Polish 'Horse-lancers. 1716 
Land. Gaz. No. 3472/3 The Westminster Troop of Hoise- 
Militia. 1709 Steele Taller No. 17 r 2 The same Man 
pretended to see in the Style, that it was an '' Horse-Officer. 

1823 Spirit Pub. Jrnls, (1824) 210 Every horseman on the 
road, with the 'horse-patrol. ..scampered after him. 1844 
Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 3 (1862) 325 I'he hoise 
patrol put an end to highway robbery near London. 1380 
Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong.,Poictrail de Ckeval, a ’'Horse 
petrell. 1641 Evelyn Diary i Aug., I din'd in the 'Horse 
quarters with Sir Rob. Stone and his Lady, a 1674 Clarln. 
DON Hist, Reb. xv. § 141 It [Hochstrade] is always a Horse- 
quarter in the Winter Season, who use great licence. 1849 
SIacaulav Plisi. Eng. iii. I. 294 The dragoon., has since 
become a mere 'horse soldier. 1600 Dymmok/jv/oiW (1843) 

32 The rest of the 'horse troopes fell in before the reare- 
warde. x66i Barriffe's Mil. Discifi. (titlc-p.), Instructions 
for the exercising of the Cavalry of 'Horse Troopers. 

f. objective and objective genitive, as horse- 
breeder, -catcher, -dealer, -feeder, -gelder, -jobber, 
•painter, -seller, -stealer, -tamer, -trader, -trainer, I 
-waterer, etc. ; horse-boiling, -breeding, -broking, 
■clipping, -docking, -duffing, -hitching, -owsting, 
-slaughtering, -taming, etc., sbs. and adjs. 

1898 IVestni. Gaz. 22 Jan. 7/2 Florse-slaughtering and 
'horse-boiling establishments. x6o7Markham Cavat. 1.(1617) 

54 Advising all 'Horsebreeders and Horsemen whatsoever. 
1890 Boldrewood Cot, Reformer (1891) 260, 1 should begin 
to think there was something in 'horse-breeding after all, 
1889 The County xxii, Mrs, Stuart . . does a good bit of 
'horse-broking in a quiet way. 1740 Hist. yamaicas’W. 170 
No common_ 'Horse-catcher shall ride or drive in any 
Savannah, without giving 100/. Bond. 1761 J. Thompson 
(title) The Compleat 'Horse-dealer ; or. Farriery made plain 
and easy. 1863 W. G. Palgrave Arabia I. 36 Their trade 
is.. a little in the 'horse-dealing line. 1893 Daily Nevis 
22 Oct. 6/4 Fined for 'Horse Docking. 1888 Boldrewood 
Robbery wuler Arms I. i. 9 Poaching must be some- 
thing like cattle and 'horse duffing, 1332 Huloet, 'Hor.se- 
feader, hippoboios. _ 1730 Phil. Trans. XLVII. xii. 8g This 
phaenomeiion surprized, .the 'horse-flayer who attended me. 
1393 Nottingham Rec. IV. 239 William Yates, ’"horsegelder. 
179s Sporting Mag. V. 49 A number of 'horse jobbers were 
there. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (,iSgi) 279 Drawing 
forth . . encomiums from the 'horse-loving . . Colonel. i8zo 
sporting Mag.yi. 137 Stubbs, the prince of 'horse-painteis. 
1532 Huloet, 'Horse seller, hippoplanus. Ibid., 'Horse 
stealer, hippolcgus, 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. in. iv. 25 Yes, 

I thinke he is not a picke purse, nor a horse-stealer. 1330 
Palsgr. 232/2 'Horse tamer, domptevr de cheuavU. 
1859 Art Taming Horses i. 3 Mr. Rarey..as an invincible 
Horse-Tamer, 1836-48 B. D. Walsh Aristoph. 365 note, 
Pallas-, the 'horse-taming goddess of frowns. 1872 Daily 
News 2 Aug., Goodwood, as a 'horsewaterer phrased it, is 
a ‘ quality ’ meeting. 

g. instrumental, as horse-bitten, -draivn, -nibbled, 
-raised adjs. ; horse-tower, -toivmg. 

1677 Loud. Gaz. No. 1238/4 The further shoulder full of 
spots, having been 'Horse-bitten. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog 
V. 106 'Horse-rais’d Hyppocrene. 1783 Rules for Barge- 
masters etc. 9 No such 'horse-tower shall take, for the 
towing of any barge, more than the usual price. 1793 Act 35 
Geo. HI, c. 106 Preamble, In making 'Horse Towing-Paths. 

h. attrib. Like a horse, or like that of a horse, 
horse-like ; hence coarse, unrefined : in construction 
sometimes approaching an adj. ; zs horse face (hence 
horse-faced &^}.), horse joke, language, motUh, smile, 
■vein. See also Horse-laugh, Hobse-play. 

1630 Davenant Jnst Hal. ii. Dram. Wks. 187a I. 227 See 
his horbe veins, th* are laige as conduit pipes. 167a Josselyn 


New Eng. Rarities gg The Men aie somewhat Horse Fat’d. 
1681 Otway SoldiePs Fort. v. i, With a Horse-face, .a gieat 
ugly head. 1748 Richardson Clarissa. (1811) III. Ixii. 356 
She prims up her hoise-mouth. 1845 Dlsraeli Sybil (1863) 
213 Here lie [Tadpole] bioke into a horse smile. sSh^Pall 
Mall G. No, ao8. 3/1 A vulgar, insolent horse-joke. 

27 . Special combs. : a. horse aloes (see quol.) ; 
horse arm {Mining), that pari of a horse-whim 
to which horses aie attached (Cassell) ; horse- 
billiards, a game, played on board ship with 
wooden disks, on ,a diagram chalked on the deck ; 
horse-boot, a leather covering lor the hoof and 
pastern of a hoise designed to piotect them against 
over-reaching or inteifering; horse - bridge, a 
bridge for horses to pass over ; horse-bucket (sec 
quot.) ; horse-butcher, a man who kills hoises, 
esp. for food ; so horse-butchery ; horse-cadger 
a horse-coper ; horse-chanter = Chanteu sb.^ 7 ; 
so horse-chanting ; horse-clipper, a man wli o 
clips horses ; a pair of shears used in clipping 
horses; f horse-coal (see quot.); horse-doctor, 
one who treats the diseases of horses ; so horse - 
doctoring ; horse-drench, a draught of medicine 
administered to a hoise ; also, a horn or other 
vessel by which it is administered ; horse-fettler, 
a man who ‘ fettles ’ or attends to horses in a coal- 
mine (lieslop Northiinib. Gloss. 1S93); horse- 
fight, (rt) a fight on hoiseback; (b) a fight between 
hoises ; horse-furniture, tlie tmppings of hoi^.es; 
horse-gang = horse-walk {WeePio'^Northuinb. Gloss. 
1893) ; horse-gentler {local), a horse-tamer or 
breaker ; horse-holder, a slinging frame for hold- 
ing unruly horses while being shod, or for sup- 
poiting sick or disabled horses (Knight Diet, Plech. 
187s) ; t horse-holy a. (of. ‘as holy as a horse’ 
25 a) ; horse-hook, an iron hook on a lailway 
carriage or truck by which a horse may be 
attached to draw it ; horse-iron (see Horse u. ii); 
horse-knacker, one who buys up old or worn- 
out horses, and slaughters them for their com- 
mercial products : i' horse-knave = IIokse-boy ; 
horse - lease -■= Hoksb - gate 2 ; f horse - lede, 
hoi semen ; f horse marshal, one who has the 
charge or care of horses ; a horse-doctor ; f horse - 
match, a race between two horses ; '|- horse-meal, 
a dry meal without drink, such as a horse’s is; 
horse-milliner (quasi-n!7r//.), one who supplies 
ornamental trappings for horses ; f horse-mithri- 
date, an antidotal medicine for horses; horse- 
monger, a dealer in horses ; f horse - nest = 
Mare’s nest ; horse-nightcap, grimly humorous 
for a hangman’s halter ; horse-pew, a large pew 
with high sides, = Horse-box 2 ; horse-pick, 
-picker, a hooked instmment, sometimes forming 
part of a pocket knife, used for removing a stone 
from a horse’s foot ; horse-piece, a large ijiece of 
whale’s blubber ; esp. a tough piece put under the 
pieces to be cut in order to jirotect the edge of the 
knife ; horse pistol, a large pistol carried at 
the pommel of the saddle when on horseback ; 
d" horse -plea, a sort of special plea for delaying 
the cause and carrying it over the term ; horse- 
post, a letter-carrier who travels on horseback; 
postal delivery by means of such carriers ; horse- 
protector, a spiral spiing for reducing the strain 
upon ahorse in starting a vehicle ; horse-rough, a 
calk fitted to a horse’s shoe to prevent slipping on 
frozen ground; horse-run (see quot.); t horse- 
running = Horse-bacihg ; horse-sickness, a dis- 
temper incident to horses in tropical countries ; 
+ horse-smith, a fanier ; horse-steps = Horse- 




a roller, for general use ; a jack-towel ; horse-tre 
(see quots. 1787 and 1828); horse-trot {C/.S. 
a trotting match; f horse-twitcher (see quot. 
horse-walk, the path which a horse follows 
working a machine, as a gin, whim, etc. ; hors 
watcher {Horse-racing), one who watches tl 
performances of racing horses and calculates the 
chances for particular races ; horse-wrangler, 
the Western U.S. a herder having charge of a strir 
of ponies. 

z^^s Syd. Soc. Lex., Aloe cahallina, caballine, 'hor: 
or fetid aloes. An inferior variety . . at one time used 
veterinary medicine. . . It is black, opaque, dull in fractu: 
and very nans>eous. 1872 ‘Mark Twain’ Imwc. Abr. i 
Horse. billiards is a fine game. 1897 — More Tram 
Mr. IV. 1637 inzV. Riding Rec. IV. 69 Not repairing t 
honse-bridge near by Button Oak. 1647 Mass. Colony R < 
(1854; III. Z13 There shalbe a sufiScyent horsfaridge made 1 
the riuer neeie ^Vateitowne Mill. 1791 R. Mylne Ri 
Thames Isis 50 Towing path on South side requires ti 
borse-bndges. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., MI or. 
buckets, covered buckets for carrying spirits or water i 
1813 Sportmg MagjfANY. 19 A'horse-butcher’.s carl dra' 
up. z8g6 iyestm. Gaz. 28 July lo/i There are. .at least 2 
horse- butcher shops in Paris. 1892 Daily News 2 Mar. = 
In the year 1866 the then Prefect of the Seine . . authoiiz 


the fir'.L 'hoi-.c butchery in I’aii-.. 1886 ll'estm. RiZ'. .\])iil 
3S0 A cumblnation of a Voikriiiie 'lioi se-cadgei .ind .1 
Wliitecbapel bully. 1833 Sir G. Stm'IIi.n Ad.". Scanh 
Hoise V. 71 Even the knavery of a professed 'liorse- 
chaiintei is at fault to bide it. 1841 J. T. Hewi.li 1 Pari.\h 
Clerk II. 7 The mysteries of lioise-coiipnig, ’‘lioise-clmnting. 
1332 Will of R. (.Soinei^et IIo.i, C'oole.s vvliieh aie 

brought to London on lioi.sbaek called “Ilorse loules. 1672 
J. L.viv Dumb l.ady i. Diam. Wks. 11875) 25, 1 iiiideistaiul 
my.self to be a great ’‘hoise-doetoi, sii. 1723 Loud. Geiz. 
No. 6139/3 Rope 1 laiicei s, Iloise-Doctois, Poppet-.Sliewet s. 
1607 SuAics. Cor. II. i. 129 The most soueiaigne Piesi iiptiuii 
. .of no better lepoit then a ''lloise-dieneh. i6oi R. John- 
son Kingd. iS' Coiiimm. (i6op 58 '1 he I’nsians li.ive some- 
time prevailed in lioise-lights. 1897 l-.diii. Rt",". < Ict^ 3r).|. 
Savage hoise-fights, and sonilire legends ol Laplaiid witefi- 
woinen. 1613 I’uuLiiAs /’iVi/ >■/;//«(,’(•( 161 1 1 654 .Ml liis ’'hinsr- 
fninittirne.,wcre of Gold. 1831 M.vyni, Ki in .Sui/p lliiiit. 
x.vvi, They strip the animals, and hilng an ay their Imise- 
furnituic, 1889 Hisslv Tour in Phneton i (n (hei a liniise 
..vvc lead the insciiiition ‘ ’ boise-geniler '. 1589 N.vsiil. 

Almond for Parrot iS a, This hois-holy f.uliei pie.n liiiig. 
17S0 Blanckli-y Naz’al E . vpos ., ‘‘Horse hom , used hy ilie 
Caulkc'is, when they cannot come at a .Siam willi tin ii 
common Irons, t X830 [see Iloitsi, rs iij. c 1300 llavelok 
1019 It ne was non 'lioi.se-knaue. 1390 ( low t v.Couf. II. 4!), 

I must nedes sue hei ioiile...\nd am but as Inn’ Imise 
knave. 1887 li. Gli i lAi lorest Oiiilaws 235 Moie 1 liemd, 
mostly from Alan her lioise-knave. 1721 Loud. Ga No. 
5931/3 A Fishpond and Hoise-Lease hi the Cninnioii. 
c 1205 Lavl 23012 iris vve]inen and his wedeii & his hois- 
leden. 1508 Ki.nni die J'lyting w. Dunbar 475 A '‘linise 
maisehall thou call the at the imile. 1670 Ray Pro;'., 
Scott. Prov. 296 Unskikl mediciners and huiseniaisliels. 
1632 S iNiJi.nsoN Serin, 1. 299 Who can leasonahly say, that 
'hor.se-matches. .aie in tliemselves Miiolly unlawful ? 1707 
Land. Gai: No. 4371/4 Two IIoi.se M.itclies will be iini loi 
on Wakefield oul-\voo(l . . fur'i'tto Plali s. 1760 C. JoiiNS’i on 
Chrysal II. 1. ii. 12 'lloise-nieals .. are enuugli to clioak 
luimaii creatures! 111770 CiiaiiiuioN Bal.xde Chniitie 
56 in Rowley Poems (1778) 207 'i'lie horse-millaiiaie his 
head with roses dighte. 1829 W. Irving Com], Gianada 
Ixxvii. (1850) 417 Saddlers anti liarness-makeis and lioise- 
inilliners, also, vveie theie. 1614 Marioiam Cheap Hush. 1. 
i. (i668) 7 Give him. 2 .spoonfuls of Diapente, or sin li like, 
which is called '‘Ilofse-Mithiidatc. (111400 Oitoninn S jfi 
What thenkest dow be an hoismonger? t’i42S I’oe. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 650/iS Hie manso, a hoisemownger. 1583 
.SrANYiiuif-Sf Mneis To Rdr. (Aib.) 14 Sooin gianiniatn al 
pullet ..would stand clocking agaynsl mee, as thugli lice 
h.ad found an 'horse nest, a 1639 Breton Ac/i. Faneie 1 iS-y) 

6 (D ) To laugh at a horse ne.st, And vvliiiie loo like a buy. 
1393 Bacchus Bonntie in Harl. idisc. (Pai kj 1 1 . 304 I ! is \ ei y 
head so heavie, as if it had becne harnessed in an linrse- 
nightcap. 1681 Dial. O.vford Pari. II. 28 He betttr de- 
seivea to go up Holboin in a Wooden Chariot, and have a 
Hor.se Night-Cap put on at the farther end. 1778 Learning 
at a Loss II. 24 He. .began digging his Jaw-hone with bis 
• Horse-picker, . as if it had been the Hoof of the Aniiniil. 
1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Toy. 11 . eti The blublier is. . 
cut with .spades into slips, or ‘ ’’lioi-se-pieces ’, which, (aftet 
they have been ‘ minced ’ . .upon an elevated block ol u ood, 
termed the ‘horse’) [etc.]. 1874 C. M. .Scvm.mon Marine 

Mammals 119 The fat [of the bea elepliant] .. is cut into 
‘ horse-pieces ’, about eight inches wide, and twelve to fifteen 
long. 1704 Loud. Gaz. No. 4053/4 One Pair of' Hor.se Pistols. 
1814 Scott JYav. xxxix, Di.scharging one of hi.s lior.se- 
pistols at the battlements. 1796 J . Ahstky Pleader's Guide 
(1803) 116 Of 'Horsepleas, traverses, deminrer.s, Jeofails, 
imparlances and Errors. 1668 Loud, Gaz. No. 304/4 A new 
'Horse-Po.st is setled, to cairy Leltei.s twice every week 
between Exeter and Lawnston. 1711 Ibid. No. 4866/1 Any 
Offender .. that shall presume to .. employ any Foot-Post, 
Horse-Post, or Packet-Boat. 1887 Pall Mall G. 3 Sept. 5/1 
The ‘'Horse Protector’, only just introduced into this 
country . .consists of a serie.s of spring coils of great strength 
connecting the vehicle with the tiaces of the horses, 1842-67 
Gwilt Archil. Gloss., ‘"Horse-run, a contrivance for diavv- 
ing up loaded wheelbarrows of soil fiom the deeiT cuttings 
..by the help of a horse, winch goes backwards and foi- 
wards instead of lound, as in a horse-gin. 1601 Hoi land 
Pliny II. 490 Those ^liorse-runneis they called Celeres. 
1504 Ld. Treas. Ace. ScolL in Pitcaiui Ciiin. Triahl. ”121 
He wan fra Jie King on 'hois-rynnyng, xxviiij.j. 1601 
Holland Pliny I. 222 The houses, .who had wooii the price 
in the horse-running at Veij. 1883 Manch. E.xam. 13 J une 
5/3 "Horse-sickness is one of the drawbacks of the.se fat 
plains. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Afiica 637 The horse- 
sickne.s.s and tsetse fly ., occur as soon as you get into the 
forest behind the littoral region. 1380 Hollyband Treas. 
Fr. Tong, Vn Maresthal, a P’errier, a 'hoi'se smith. 1828 
Craven Dial., "Horse-steps, steps for the convenience of 
mounting a horse^a horse-block, 1861 J. G. Siieitaud Fall 
Rome xiii. 744 The rough 'horse-towel which hung on 
a 1 oiler before the door. 1787 W. Marshall Norfolk Glo.ss, 
Cgj.D. ^I), j H orse-tree, vvhippin; or swingletiee. 1828 
Craven Dial., Horse-tree, the beam on which timber is 
placed previous to sawing. 1882 Burdette Life of W. 
Penn viii. 134 The agricultuial 'hoise- trot of the county 
fair. 1858 0 . W. Holmes 'Ant, Dreakf,-t. (1865) 13 Horse- 
racing is not a lepublican institution ; 'hor.se-trottiiig is. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) s.v. Barnacle, Among Fairieis, 
Barnacles, * H orse-iwitchers, or Brakes, are Tools put on 
the Nostrils of Horses, when they will not stand quietly to 
be Shoo’d, Blooded, or Dress’d of any .sore. 1807 Vancouvi r 
Agric. Dn'on(x'&\p> 124 Loid Clifford has erected a thrash- 
ing machine the 'horse- walk of which is 28 feet in diameter. 
1894 Astlev so Years Life II. 303 Meeting any of the 
numerous touts and 'horse-watcher.s. 1894 Daily News 10 
Sept. 3/1 The house-watchers were, however, wrong, and the 
real spin was decided on Friday. 1888 Century Mag Apr. 
851/2 There are two heiders, always known as ‘*horse- 
wianglers ’—one for the day and one for the night. 

b. In names of animals (sometimes denoting a 
large or coarse kind, sometimes with the sense of 
‘ infesting horses ’) : horse-ant, a large species of 
ant ; horse-bot, the larva of the horse-bee or bot- 
fly see Boti; borse-Gonch,alarge 

shell-fish {Stronihus gigas ) ; borse-crab = HobsE' 
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SHOE-^ra^ ; t horse-eel = House-leech ; horse- 
emmet = ; horse-finch, a local name 
of the chaffinch (ywainson Prov. Names Birds) ; 
horse-lark, name in Cornwall for the corn banting 
(Swainson) ; f horse-marten, ‘ a kind of large 
bee’ (Johnson, citing Ainsworth) ; horse-masher, 
-musher = next (a); horse -match, -matcher, 
local names for two different birds : (c) the Stone- 
chat or Wheatear {Saxicola ccnanthe) ; {b) the Red- 
backed Shrike {^Lanius collurio) ; horse-mussel, 
a large and coarse kind of mussel of the genus 
Modiola’, also a freshwater mussel, Unio or Ano- 
donia ; horse-smatch = horse-match (a) ; horse- 
sponge, the commercial balh-sponge {Spongia 
equina), found in the Mediterranean ; horse- 
stinger, a popular name for the Dragon-ily ; 
horse-thrush, local name for the missel thrush 
(Swainson); horse-tick = Horse-fly; f horse- 
whale, the Avalius ; horse-winkle, the common 
irerivviukle {Litforina liliorea) ; horse-worm, a 
‘ worm’ or maggot infesting horses, as the larva of 
the common bot-lly. 

i7zr lirum.LY I'liitos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 132 There are 
several soits of Ants, some of which are larger than our 
common House Flies; these aie call'd ^Horse-Aius. 1747 
(h)ui.u AXe- Ants 2 note, Tliey [Hill Ants] are also called 
Horse Ants, or Hippomyrniaces.. probably on Account of 
their being superior in Sire to the other species. 1813 
Kikiiy & Si‘. Entonwl. I. viii. 230 Ants will .sometimes plant 
their colonies in our kitchens tl have known the horse-ant, 
Fonnica rn/a, do this). 1744-50 W. Elus Noii. H nshmuim. 
IV. I. 132 [K. D. S.) If the fly, dai, or "horse-bee should 
happen to blow your sheep. 1885 C. F. Hoi.dcr Marvels 
Anun. Life 83 The hermit-crab, .that hauled about a shell 
of the *horse conch, c 1400 Ma.uni)cv. (Roxb.) xxi, g8 pare 
er in pe lowgh "hors lies of woncleifull greteness. 1483 Caih. 
Angl. 189/2 An Horse ele [v. e.'jWdi sanguis-suga. 1755 
J0HN.SON, * Ilorseeniinet, ant of a large kind. 1885 Swain- 
son Prox'. Names Birds g Wheatear {Sa.vicola cvnanthe). . 
Horse sinatch. or Hor.se mu.sher. Ibid. Index, 'Horse 
nmsher. 1736-52 Ainswokiii Lnt. The ^horse match 
(bird), ceuauthe. 1848 Zoologist VI. 2290 The red-backed 
shrike is in G[loucestershire] a ‘French magpie' or a 
‘horse match’. 1879 JanwuKS Wild Life in S. Co. x. 
159 *EIorse-matcheis or stonechats also in summer often 
visit the rickyaid. 1882 — Bcxns III. vl. 85 The horse- 
matcher is the bold liedge-hawk or butcher bird. 1626 
Hacon Sztva^ 875 The great *horsc-Mussle, with the fine 
.shell, that bieedeth in Pond.s, do.. gape and shut as the 
oysters do. 1661 J. Childrcy Brit. Bacon. 178 In the 
Rivets Dee and Done is.. a shel-fish called the Horse- 
Muskle, ill which theie grow Pearls, as Orient as the best. 
1791 Sta/zsl. Aoo. .b'coil., Lanark. II. 179 (Jam.) A large 
blvalvtilar shell-fish known here by the name of the hoise- 
muscle ,. in .some of them aie found small pearls. 1772 
.-inn. Reg. 207 Large insects, about the .size of a "horse- 
stinger. C893 K. jElfheu Oros. i. i. § 15 For pajni *horsc- 
hwaelura, for 3 a:ni hie habbaS .swipe aipele ban on hiora 
topum.*^ 1598 Hahluyt Voy. I. 5 For the more commodide 
of fishing of horsewhales. 1863 Kingslly Water-Bab. vii. 
275 Right whales and horse-whales. 

c. In names of plants, fruits, etc. (often denoting 
alarge, strong, orcoarsekind: cf.similaruseofji'tdJ'o- 
iii German, in Roszveilchen, etc.) : liorse-balm, a 
strong-scented labiate plant of the North American 
genus Collinsonia, witli yellowish flowers (Webster 
1 S64) ; horse-bane, name for species of CEnanthe, 
esp. (JE. Phellandrium, supposed to cause palsy in 
horses ; horse-bean, a coarse variety of the com- 
mon bean,nsed for feeding horses and cattle ; horse- 
beech, the Hornbeam (see Beech 2) ; horse-biota, 
local name of the Marsh Marigold {Caltha palus- 
Iris); horse-bramble, local name of the wild 
rose (W. Marshall Norfolk H. Gloss. 17S7) ; horse- 
brier, ‘the common greenbrier or cat-biier of N. 
America, y/wfto rotiuidifolia\Cent.DictJ) ; horse- 
cane, the Great Ragweed of N. America, 
trifida {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1 886) ; horse-cassia, a legu- 
minous tree [Cassia niarginala or Catharlocarpus 
marginatus),fic,a.x\\\.^ long pods containing a purga- 
tive pulp used in the East Indies as a medicine for 
liorses (Webster 1864); f horse-chire, an old name 
for Germander [fPeturium Chanuedrys)', horse- 
cress, local name for Brooklime (Veronica Becca- 
bitngd) ; horse-cucumber (see quot.) ; horse- 
daisy, the Ox-eye Daisy (see Daisy 2) ; horse- 
elder, corrupt form of Hohseheal, elecampane ; 
horse-eye, horse-eye beau, the seed of the Co w- 
age (Mucitna pruriens), a West Indian leguminous 
plant ; also that of DoUchos Lablab ; horse-fennel 
(see Fennel) ; f horse-flower, a species of Cow- 
wheat (Melampyruin arvensc) ; f horse-gall, an 
old name for Exythnva Cejitaureum-, horse- 
gentian, -ginseng, a North American capiifolia- 
ceons plant of the genus Triosteum, having a hitler 
root ; horse-gog, local name for different varieties 
of plum, having a harsh taste ; horse-gowan, name 
given in Scotland to the Ox-eye Daisy and oilier 
large composites ‘ with similar flowers; horse- 
gram, a leguminous plant (Dohclios bijlorus) 
grown in India as food for horses ; horse-jag, 
-jug (< 72 ^ 7 .) = Horse-plum i ; horse-knob, -knop, 


-knot (dial), tire head of the Knapweed, also the 
plant itself ; horse-nettle, a North American weed 
of tlie nightshade family (Solanum carolinEnsi)-, 
horse-parsley, a large-leaved umbelliferous plant, 
Smyrnium Ohisatnim (Prior Plant-71. 1879); 
j- horse-pear, ? a large or coarse variety of pear ; 
horse-pipe, local name for several species of Eqtd- 
setiun or Horsetail; horse-poppy = 
horse-purslane, a'^^Xst Indian plant, Trianthema 
(Webster 1 8 2 8) ; horse-sorrel, the Water- 
dock, Ru/nex Hydi-olafathuiti ; horse-sugar, a 
shrub (Syinplocos tinctorid) found in the southern 
United States, also called sweetleaf, the leaves of 
which are used as fodder (Webster 1864) ; horse- 
thistle, f (tr) an old name for ‘Wild Endive’ or 
Succory (Cichorium Intybui), and for Wild Lettuce 
(Lactucavirosa) ; (b) a thistle of the genus Cirsium 
(sometimes reckoned a subgenus of Cnictis') (Miller 
Plant-n. 18S4) ; •)■ horse-thyme, Turner’s name 
for Wild Basil (Calaniuxiha Clmopoditini) ; horse- 
tongue, (a) the shrub Rnscus Jlypoglossum ( = 
Double-tongue 2); (h) the Hart’s-longue Fern 
(Miller Planl- 7 i)\ horse-vetch = Horseshoe- 
vetch (Webster 1828); horse-violet, local name 
for the Dog-violet, in Essex, etc. ; horse-weed, 
name for two North Ameiican plants, Erigeron 
canadensis (N. O. Composilse), also called Initter- 
tueed (now frequent in England), and CoUinsottia 
canadensis (N.O. Labiatx), also called horse-mint 
(Miller Plant-n) ; horse-wellgrass (Sc.) ~ horse- 
cress (cf. well-grass, watercress) (Jam.) ; horse- 
willow =I-1orsetail 2; horse-wood, name for 
various West Indian shrubs or trees of the genus 
CalHandra. 

1894 Harper's Mag. Mar. 562, 1 passed a luxuiiant clump 
of. . ’'hoise-bahn. 1818 IVitlieriiig'sBrii. PI. led. (i),Phellan- 
drin/n aquatkum. .Water Hemlock, or'‘'Horsebane. 1707- 
12 Mori IMER ///«/. (J.), Only the small horsebean is pro- 
pagated by the plough. 1787 Winter Syst. Husb. 253 
A bushel of hor.se beans weighed sixty four pounds. 1811 
Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 137 A fricasee of horse-bean.s, 
1731 Guay in Phil. Tx-ans, XXXVIL 36 It was that Soil of 
Wood they call "House-Beech. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. 
II. 120 The *horse-blob .swells its golden ball. 1597 
Gerarde Herbal App., "Hoisechire is Germander. 1879 
Briitcn & Holland Plant-n., "Hoise Veronica 

Beccabnnga.—E. Yks. One of its French names is Cresson 
dn chevaL 1707-12 Mortimer Hnsb. (J.), The *horse- 
cucumber is the large green cucumber, and the best for the 
table, green out of the garden. 1597 Gerakde Herbal A^p., 
’'Hoiselder is Pnnla campanet. 1700 W. Kino Trans- 
act ioneer 22, The Second soit of Bean is called the *Hoise 
Eye-Bean, for its resemblance to the Eye of that Beast by 
reason of a Hilus almost surrounding it. 1707 Sloane 
JamaiutX. 179 Horse-eye Bean.. of a light-brown colour, 
with a black ledge or hilus almost round them, looking 
something like a hoises eye, whence the name. 1750 G. 
Hughes 215 A laige downy pod inclosing fiom 

one to three beans, called Horse-Eyes. 1578 Dodoens 
II. xiv. 163 Of *Horse floure or Cowe wheate..They call 
this herbe..in Brabant Peertsbloemen : that is to say. 
Horse floure. a 1500 Gl. Sloane 5 in Sax. LeeJut. HI. 
333/1 "Horsegalle, centaurea minor. 1864 Webster, 
Horse-gentian . . called also fever-wort. 1842 Hardy in 
Proc. Bene. Nat. Club II. No. 10. 16 The corn-feverfew 
. .the great ox-eye. .and the corn-chamomile, .have been, in 
Beuvickshiie, denominated *horse-gowans, and in Northum- 
berland white-gowlons. i886 A. H. Church P'ood Grains 
India 162 *Hoise-Giam, this species of Dolichos is either 
subeiect or twining in habit. 1886 Cheshire Gloss, *Hoise- 
jug, or horse plum, a small red plum. 1730-6 Bailly (folio), 

* Horse- Knobs, Heads of Knap-weed. 1876 Whitby Glois., 
Horse-knobs,. .Vivoh weed, or black knapweed, Centaurea 
■nig! a. 1674-91 Ray N, C. Wo?-ds 30 ' Horseknops, Heads 
of Knapweed so called, 1868 Aikinson Cleveland Gloss., 
Horse-kmps, the plant black knapweed. .Also called Hard- 
heads. i860 '^e.wtixmDict.Asner. led. 3), 'Horse-Nettle, .. 
a plant well known for its oiange yellow berries. 1657 
Beale in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 5t7 The croft Crab and 
white or red *Horse-pear do excel them and all others 
[for cider], 1671 Ibid. VI. 2147 The Horse-pears. .the white 
and the red of several kinds, yield abundance of pleasant 
liquor. 178. Ann. Agric. IV. 431, _*Horse-pipe, 

Pquisetinn arvense. 1578 Lyie Dodoens v. ix, 559 Called 
..111 Englishe, Great Sorrel, Water Sorrel, and ’'Horse 
Son el. C1450 Herbal in MS. Douce 2^0 If. 142 Endive 
is an herbe flat som men callet '‘liois jiistel. 1597 Gerakde 
Herbal App., Horse Thistle is wild Lettuce. is^jS Turner 
Nasnes of Herbes, Clinopodiuui. .may be called in englishe 
"'horse Tyme, because it is like greate Tyme. 1562 — 
Plerbal ii. 15 a, A Gailand made of the leaues of ’ hors 
tong. 1736-52 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (1783) ii, Hippoglossnm, 
..the herb hoi'se-tongue, or tongue-wort. i6n Cotgr., 
Qnette de cheval, Sliaue-grasse, Hoi-se-willow, horse-taile. 
1756 P. Browne JamaUa 279 ’‘Horse-vood or Hoop-wood. 
This shiub i.s very common in St. hlary’s. 

Horse, y. [f. prcc. sb.J 

1 , Na/es. To p.-ovide with a horse or horses ; to 
set on horseback. 

a 1100 O.E. Chron. an. 881 pEEr l>a warS se here horsad 
ffifter ham sefeohte. Ibid. an. rors W’est Seaxe bu^on. .& 
horsodon flone here, c 1330 R. Brunne Cln-tm. I Pace (Rolls) 
127 15 Of jiem alle last hoised he was. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthur i. xiv, Syre kay. .lad his hors vnto syr gryflet & 
horsed hym ageyne. *582-8 Hist, fames VI (1804) 250 He 
suddainlye hopit hlnrselff for saifftie of his lyffe, and came 
furtli of the village. 1611 Couyat Crudities 80 Maion of 
Twin, who hoised ome Company fiom Lj’ons to Turin. 
1688 in Gutch Cotl. Cur. 1 . 420 He horst a servant, and sent 
him with a Letter to the Bishop, 1799 Sheridan Pizarro 


Prol., Horsed in Cheapside. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, 
I. V. 324 The Danes horsed themselves and ravaged the 
whole western part of the shiie. 

b. To furnish (a vehicle) with horses ; esp. to 
provide horses for cairiagcs and coaches on a given 
length of road. Also transf., to provide the engine 
for a railway train. 

17SS Washington Lett. Writ. i88g I. 167 We .set out with 
less than thiity carriages .. all of them .stiongly hoised. 
1809 Taunton Cases in Com. PL 50 On the road . . the 
.separate Defendants horsed the separate stages. 1812 Col. 
Hawker Diary (1893) 1 . 47 One Kitty Lockey, who hoises 
the mail 1842 P. Parley's Ann. Ill, 85 He immediately 
gave oiders that his carriage should be horsed. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 23 July 6/2 Twelve i6-pounder guns, hoised foi 
seivice, 1897 Westm. Gaz. 30 Dec. 3/2 The North-Eastern 
again look up the ‘horsing' — as the original agreement 
terms it — of the northern portion of the East Coast trium- 
virate. 

2 . inir. To mount or go on horseback. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 11044 Polidamas. .Hoisit in hast. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 King Loth thair lord.. syne 
horsit hes agane. 1661 Pepvs Diary 19 Sept., Then we all 
horsed away to Cambridge. 1670-98 Lasslls P'oy, Italy 
L 52 We dined, horsed, and went that night to Susa. 1853 

G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 90 He had to horse it 
with guides, and carry all necessaries. 

f 3 . trims. To raise or hoist up. Ohs. 

1:1460 Towncley Myst. xxiii, loS Stand nerc, felows, and 
let se how we can hors cure kyng so fre. 1542 Ludlow 
ChurcJiw. Acc. (Camden) ii Item, for vj. peces of tymbere 
to horse the belles.. iijrf. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 
849 T'hiee of them stole a hoise. .but were therefore hoised 
on a Gibbet. 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (1S83) 
202 If hee tread on the trapp hee is horsed up by the legg, 
by nxeanes of a pole that starts up and catcheth him. 
b. Ball-making. (See quot.) 

1886 Cheshire Gloss., Horse, . . to set the lumps of salt 
upon the top of each other in the hothouse. 

4 . To cairy on a man’s back or shoulders. 
c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) v. 58 Madynis . . lies their 
niyn3onis on the streil 'To hoiss thaim quhair the gait is 
luch. rt 1680 BurLLR iCtv//. (1759) H. 93 Housing the deer 
on his own Back, and making off. 1780 A. Young Tour 
Irel. 11 . 250 They send to the fair one’s cabin to infoim her 
that on the Sunday following ‘she is to be hoised ’, that is 
carried on men’s backs. 111843 Sour hey Cqmni.-pl. Bk. 
IV. ^563 [The] Iiish custom of hoi.sing a girl, and then 
hurling for her, that the winner may mairy her. 

b. To elevate on a man’s back, in order to be 
flogged ; hence, to flog, 

1563-87 FoxeH. iJ- M. (1596) 81 (R.) The capteine coiii- 
^inanded the child to be horsed up and scourged. 1647 
'"Needham Levcllei-s Lev. 13 He make the House of Loids 
horse one another, while I doe lash their Buttocks. 1767 

H. Brooke Fool of Qnal. (1859) I. 232 (D.)^ Andrew was 
oideied to horse, and Frank to flog the criminal. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. V. 462 A judicious teacher, when he is 
compelled to punish a wicked boy, horses him (as the phi ase 
is) on the back of a dunce, ir 1863 Thackeray A’wi'A 
ii, I'he biggest boy . , horsed me— and I was flogged. 

t 5 . Naut. Ofa cui rent, tide, etc. t To carry with 
force (a ship or its crew). Obs, 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P- ^84 The Tides horsed us 
to the Northward. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Vems Voy. 143 
A strong Lee Cuirent, which we peiceiv’d to house us down 
to Leeward apace. 1726 Shelaocke Voy. round World 298 
We were in eminent clanger of being horsed by the cunent 
upon two rocks. 

6. Of a stallion ; To cover (a mare). 

c 1420 [see Horsed 3]. 1530 Palsgu. 588/1 Your genet hath 
hoised my mare. 1605 A. Willet Genesis 319 U'he fashion 
is in Spaine to set befoie the mares, when they are horsed, 
the most goodly beasts. 1650 Bulwer Authropomet. 209 
Mares-, which they would not hav-e horsed. 

7 . To set astride, bestride, rare. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. II. i. 227 Windowes are smother'd vp, 
Leades fill’d, and Ridges hors'd With variable Complexions. 

8. Naut. To drive or urge at woik unfairly or 
tyrannically; also (zvorkmeu's slatig), ‘to woik to 
death ’, to out-work. 

S&6'} All Year Roundly July 59 (Farmer) To horse a man, 
is for one of two men rvlio are engaged on precisely similar 
pieces of woik to make extraordinary e.xertions in order to 
work down the other man. 

9 . Hop-growmg. (^See quot.) * 

1887 Kent, Gloss., Horse, to tie the upper branches of the 
hop-plant to the pole. 

tio. Horse away : to spend in a lottery. Obs, 
See Hoksb sb. 10 a. 

1731 Fielding Lottery Prol., Should we behold poor 
wretches horse away The labour of a twelvemonth in a day. 

11 . Horse up : to drive (oaknm) between the 
planks of a ship. 

n8so Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horse iron, an iron 
fixed in a handle, and used with a beetle by caulkers, to 
horse-up or harden in the oakum. 

12 . Horse it : to charge for work before it is 
done : cf. House sb. 14 and 18. 

1857 N, y Q. 2nd Ser. IV, 192/1 A workman ‘liorses it' 
when he charges for more work than he has leally done. 

Horse, obs. f. Hoarse ; erron. f. Hause. 
Horse-back, horseback, sb. (adv.) 
f 1 . (hp-JS|b£e-k). The back of a horse. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Page iv, He sawe a fayr yong man 
on a horsbak. 1589 Marprel. Epit. F iij b, 'I’hey are no 
sooner on their horse hackes, then . . the horse [etc.]. 1595 

Shaks. fohn ii. i. 289 Saint Geoige that swindg’d the 
Dragon, And eie since .sit’s on’s hor.sebacke at mine Hosiesse 
dore. 1688 R. lA.eii.'sw. Armoury iii. vii. 320/2 Water Bags, 
with the Leather under it whicli covens the Horse-Back, 
1704 N. N. tr. Boccnlbii's Advts.fr. Paruass. II. 219 So 
I soon as he had alighted of his Hoise-back, 
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2 (li('rj',b£ek), in Phrases. On horseback a 
lioneback). a. Sitting or riding on a hoise ; b. of 
motion : (Mounting) upon a horse. So from^ off 
horseback. 

a. 1390 Gowkr Con/. I. 260 This knight, whiche lioved 
and abode Embuisshed upon horsebake. c 1400 M ■iumn.r. 
ti8jg) V. 58 Be this Desert, no Man may go on Hors back. 
1523 Ld. BerniiRS Froiss. I. x\di. i_8 They are all a hois- 
backe. iS 3 S Coveudali: Esther vi. ii Aman broughte 
him on hoiszbacke thorovv the stiete of the cite. 1611 
CoTGR. s. V. hlaladie. Diseases come a horsebacke, and 
letmne on foot. 1627 Lisander Cal. i. 21 Many of the 
chiefe courtiers were a horse-backe. 1667 Flavel Saint 
Indeed (17S4) 7S That such a beggar should lide on hor.se- 
back, and such a prince run after it on foot ! 1771 Smol- 
i.ETT H^imph. Cl. 26 June, A couple of robbers a-horseback 
suddenly appeared. 184^ Macaulay Hist. E)tg_. lii. I. 351 
In an age when even princesses performed their journeys 
on horseback. 

b. C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn vii. 28 The kiryght 
mounted hastely on horsbake. 1513 More in Grafton 
Chron. (1568) II. 764 They found the king with his Mnipanie 
leadie to leape on horsebacke. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 420 Counterfeit shapes of men set on horseback. 1704 
N. N. tr. Boccalini's Advts. fr. Pnrnass. III. 17s A ceitaiii 
Great King .. fell olF Horse-back. 1724 Dit Fon Pletn. 
Cavalier (1840) 269 The dragoons .. get a horseback. 1740 
tr. De Mouky's Fort, Couniry Maid (i74r) II. 297 A Man 
just alighted from Horseback. 1809 Cobbett Pol, Reg. XV. 
xii. 429 Set a beggar on boise-back, and he'll ride to the devil, 
Moii. He had .some difficulty in climbing on horseback. 

d-c. To horseback., (to mount) upon horseback; 
to horse. Ohs, 

c 1435 Torr. Portugal 2466 To hors-back went thay in fere, 
ciSoo Melusine liv. 331 He made to go to horsback hys 
brother and Ins x knightes. ts6x J. Heywood Prov. 
E/itgr. (1867I 202 Then must she to horsbacke, IS 94 B- 
Ashley tr. Levs le Roy's Interchang. Var. Things loS a, 

A stool to help him to horsback. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts (1658) 240 Before you go to Horseback first stroke 
your Horse. 

d. Short for ; Riding on horseback. 

1878 Geo. Eliot In Life (1885) III. 332 Mr. Lewes did 
once try horseback, some years ago. 

3. Geol. (h^'rsbtek) A low and somewhat sharp 
ridge of gravel or sand ; a hog-back. U. S. 

1837 Thoreau Maine IP. (1894! 390 There were singular 
long ridges hereabouts, called ‘horsebacks’, covered with 
ferns. 1884 G. Nash in Hist. Norfolk Connly (Mass.) 561/2 
The sharp, linear hills, called horse-backs or karas. 

4. Coal Mining {Newel). ‘ A portion of the roof 
or door which bulges or intrudes into the coal.’ 

1881 in Raymond Mining Gloss. «i88fi C. M. Ingleby 
Ess. (1888)^ 45 What miners call a ‘ horse's hack ’, which is 
an upheaving of the strata which underlie the coal. 

5. attrib. and Comb., as horseback-breaker , -ride, 
-riding ; horseback-fashion adv. 

Horseback ride, riding, are expressions used chiefly in 
U.S, ; in England, ride^ riding are understood to be on 
horseback, unless otherwise expressed or implied, as ‘ a ride 
in a wagon ‘ a bicycle ride '. See Ride, Drive. 

1596 Shaics, I Hen. IP, 11. iv. 26S This Hors-back-breaker, 
this huge Hill of Flesh. 1821 Col. Trimble in Open Court 
XI. 2^5 A horseback ride over the country. 1843 Marry at 
M. Violet xxxii, Seated, horseback-fashion, upon parallel 
low benches. 1878 G. Durant {title') Horseback Riding 
from a Medical Point of View. 1884 Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 
S.V., The American use is to speak of the latter [i, e. driving 
in a carriage or riding in an omnibus] as riding, distin- 
guishing the former as horseback-riding. 

B. adv. Short for on horseback. 

1727 S. Wesley in Eliza Clarke Susanna Wesley (1886) 
152 We can neither go afoot or horseback. 1736 Frances 
Brooke Old Maid No. 26 p 11 Upon the Champion’s entry 
horse-back, he burst into., an immoderate fit of laughter. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer {xhqx) 129, I rode horse- 
back to the next stage. 

t Horse-belly. Obs. An old name for a retort 
or alembic of some kind. 

_ 1660 tx, Paracdsud Archidoxis i. iv. 53 Let this be put 
in a Horse-belly to distil off all the moisture. 

t Horsepbier. Obs. [OE. horsboer, -bir, f. hors 
Hoese -It bxr, b4r, Biee.] A horse-litter. 

C900 tr. Biedetls Hist. iv. vii. [vi.] (1890) 282 His horsbaer, 
be bine mon untrumne on baer. c 1203 Lay. 19598 Ich wass 
here ilad inne horse-bere. 2297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3400 
puder he sede he wolde . . pif eny horsbere him wolde 
here. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 413 pe Kyng was 
i-leideon an horsbere. ct/^o Promp. Pam. 247/2 Horse- 
bere, leciica, hajulwn. 1470-83 Malory Arthur iv. xii, 
Whan Accolon was dede, he lete sende hym on a horsbere . . 
ynto Camelot. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. eexliii. (1482) 289 
Thens he [the deceased knight] was broujt to london vpon 
a hors here with moche torche lyght. 

Ko'rse-block. 

1. A small platform, usually of stone, ascended by 
3 or 4 steps, for convenience in mounting a horse ; 
also a portable structure of wood, or the like, for 
the same purpose. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. S-upf., Horse-block, in the manege. 
1798 Sporting Mag. XI. 79 Near the gate a horse block, for 
the conveniency of mounting, 1834 Emerson Lett. Soc, 
Aims, Poet, <y Iwag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 143 The old horse- 
block in the yard. 1889 (^onstance F. Woolson fupiter 
Lights i. 9 A horse-block vyith a flight of steps attached was 
brought, and placed in position for the visitoi''s descent. 

2. ‘A square frame of strong boards, used by 
excavators to elevate the ends of their wheeling- 
planks ’ {GviWt Archit. 1842 - 76 ). 

i8*s J. Neal Bro. Jonathan II. 12 Lolling about over 
the horse-blocks, timber, and shingles. 

3. Ship-bmlding, ‘A grating or platform elevated 


above the deck at the height of the rail, for the use 
of the officers of the deck’ {Cent. Diet.). 

Ho'rse-boat. 

1, A feiry-boat for conveying horses or carriages. 

1391 Plrcivau. Sp. Diet., Tafurea, 7 s. hol^e boate, //z/- 

pagiuift, 1663 Pepy.s Diaty 31 July, The hoise-boat could 
not get off on the other side the liver to biing away the 
coach. 17SS ]omisoii, Horseboat, a boat used in feirying 
hor.ses. 1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves q-i In another 
. .boat, I embarked my horses. My horse-boat [etc.]. 

2. {U.S.) A boat drawn by a horse or horses. 

1828 Webster, Horseboat. .a boat moved by horses ; a new 

species of ferry-boat. 

HoTse-lJox. 

1. A closed carriage or vehicle for tiansporling 
horses by railway ; an enclosure for a horse to be 
slung into or conveyed in a vessel. 

1846 [see Box sb.^ 12]. 1849 Sir F._ Head Stokers .y 
Pokers iii. (1851)41 Embarking in cariiages, hoisc-boxes, 
and tiucks. Mod, Railw, Time Table, Horse Boxes and 
Carriage Trucks are not conveyed by these Tiains. 

2. Humorously applied to large pews with high 
sides, formerly common, esp. in country churches. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 16 Aug., The interior is encumbered with 
huge hoise-boxes, lined with mangy bai/e. 1891 P. _G. 
Stone Archil. Antiq. Isle Wight 6 In 1744 the pewing 
was re-arranged.. on the ‘horse-box ’ principle. 

Ho TSe-boy, A boy employed to attend to 
horses; a stable-boy. (Often contemptuous.) 

1563 WiN3nT Four scoir thre Quest. Ixxiii. Wks. 1888 1 . 122 
Except 3e will euhy lady in the land to be .subdeuit lo liir 
awin cuik or hor.sboy. 1617 Morvson Itin. 11. 127 TTioiigh 
thereby their state bee no better then horseboyes 1808 
Scott Marm. ii. xxvii, For three long years I bowed mj' 
pride, A horse-boy in his train to iide. 1847 Emirson 
Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. (Bohn) I. 375 Every liorsc-boy 
and powder-monkey in the army. 

Ho'rse-bread. Bread made of beans, bran, 
etc. for the food of Iiorscs. 

Horse-bread is .still in use in many’ p.arts of Europe. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 406 That non Baker that shalle 
hake etiy horsbiede,kepeeny hostre. xs^Acl 32 Hen. VIII, 
c. 41 No hosteler or inholder shuld make any hor.se breadde. 
1S90 Webbe Trav. (Arb.) 20 The foode which I and others 
did eat, was very blacke, far worse then Horse-breade. 
1622 NawoHIi llouseh. Uks. (Surtees) 196 Horsbread for 
Mr. Howard brought from Newcastell. 1704 Diet. Rust. 

■s. v. Bread, make your Loaves like to Horse-bread, but 
not too thick. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Siipp., Ilorse-brcnd, 
is often given Horses to hearten and strengthen them. 

Comb. 1399 B. Jonson Exk Man out of Ilnni. iii. ii, 
You thread-bare, horse-bread-eating rascals. 

Ho •rse-breakei*. One who breaks in horses 
or trains them to the bridle or collar. 

1330 CovERDALE Spir. Perle vi. (1588) 66 Whan the 
hoisse bieakef_ geuethynto a lusty freshe yong horsse, too 
much of the bridle, he is wilcle'and wanton. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 222Hereupon horse-breaker.s..haue an art hy cords 
io bring a horse to the like amble. 1660 R. Coke Justice 
Pind. 9 The most furious and robust man is not the best 
, horse-breaker and pacer. 1864 J. Payn Sir Massingberd 
58 If he had been a horsebretker by profession, he could 
not have taken greater pains with the animal. 

Ho*rse-car. U.S. 

1. A tramcar (or railway-car) drawn by a horse 
or horses. Also attrib. 

1864 Webster, Horse-car, a railroad car drawn by horses. 
1883 Century Mag. June 240/1 Everything she had in 
her portemonnaie except some horse-car tickets. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Cominw. II. in. Ixx. 556 The horse-cars can 
scarcely penetrate the thvong._ Ibid. Ixxv. 621 note. The 
right of laying a horse-car line in Broadway. 

2. A railway-car for the transport of horses. 
{Cent. Diet.) 

t Horse-charge. Obs. [See Charge jA] 

1. A horse-load ; the load of a pack-horse. 

C1330 Usages Winchester in Eng. Gilds (1870) 35S An 

halpeny of custome as many tyrae as he comeh, and pe 
horsecharche a ferthynge. /bid., An horse-charche, a peny. 

2. A cavalry charge, 

1630 R. Elton Compl. Body Art Milit. i. iii. (166S) 2, 

I conceive it to be of little use to receive a desperate charge 
of the Horse, .The best way of opposing the Horse-charge. 

Ho TSe-che'Stnil'fc. [tr. obs, Bot. L. Castanea 
equina ; cf. Ger. Roszkastanie. 

The statement in Gevarde as to the origin of the name 
(quot. 1597) goes back to Malthiolus Comment, i. exxii. 
(Venice 1548). See also N. & Q. 3rd Ser. X. 452, 523, Card. 
Chron. 1878 II. 53.] 

1. The hard smooth shining brown seed or ‘ nut ’ 
of the tree described in 2 . 

1611 CotgRm Chastaigne chevaline, the horse Chestnut. 
1698 Lend. Gaz. No. 3366/4 A parcel of Horse Chesnuts 
lately brought from beyond Sea.. to be sold by Mr. Edw. 
Fuuer, 1789 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Expost. Odes xvi. 24 
Wks. (1823) 230/2 On hard horse chesnuts make them dine 
and sup. i8 . . Chapter on Logic 40 (Bell’s Stand. Elocut. , 
1^3, 47 ^) Down fell A fine horse-chestnut in its prickly shell. 

2. A large ornamental tree, Mscuhts Hippocasta- 

ntm (N.O. probably a native of Asia, 

said to have been introduced into England ^ 1550 ; 
it bears large digitate leaves, and upright conical 
clusters of showy flowers ; the fruit resembles the 
edible chestnut, consisting of a soft thick prickly 
husk inclosing two or three large seeds of a coarse 
bitter taste. The name is also extended to some 
American species of xEsculus and the allied genus 
Pavia, usually called buck-eye, 

1397 Herbal m, Ixxxv. 1234 Called.. in English 


Horse Chestnut ; for that the people of the East countiies 
do with the fiuit thereof cure their lioises uf the unigh .uul 
such like diseiTses. 1664 Evelyn .Syhui vii, ^ f 1 he Hoise- 
Chessnut .. bears a most gloiious flower. 1794 Mauivn 
Rousseau's Bot. xix. 255 The foim of the lloise-Chcsiuit is 
grand, the pyramids of (lowers beautiful. 1866 7 zvvi.i, Bot. 
853/2 Plax'ia] rubra, often c.illed Ucd-ilowcied Ifoise. 
chestnut, is a slcndei-giowing tree..fioni the luouut.iiiis 
of Virgiiua and Carolina. 1^4 IMilli-.R Plani-n., Paxua 
{Niseuliis\ Buck-eye, .Siiiooth-fi iiiled Horso-Cliestiuit. 

Ho’rse-cloth. A mg or doth used to cover 
a hoise or as part of its trajtpings. 

1330 1 ’alsgr. 232 '2 Horse clothe, covuerturc n iht'ual, 
covuertoir, 1600 J. PouY tr. /,('«'.? W/ivV (t ij. 46 Base and 
harsh stuff#, .much like unto the sliiffe wbii li is liiniigliL 
hither.. to serve for lioise-cloathes. 1704 .Siiiii; J.ytny 
Lover ii. i. 24 The Euriiltnre, and the IIoise-CliMllis nill 
be all yoiir own Device for the Wedding, and the Hm-.e'-. 
1863 \V. G. Pai.grave Wzvt/'z« II. 93 [llorses] tied up ;il 
their stalls; some, but not many, h.id lioise-i.h)ths_ over 
them. 1866 Rogers Agrio. A Prices I, xxi. 533 SniLliigles 
arc mentioned in the year 1305, as also horse elotlis. 

b. A Strong tough material lor chesses akin in 
quality to shepherd’s plaid : cliicfly attrib. ot as adj. 

1892 J'all .Mall G. 30 Jtine i/g Shephenl’s plaids, and 
‘botsecloth’ mateiials will be the fashion for dresses this 
auUimii. 1893 [see Hor-SAei< 2]. 

Ho’rse-collax’. The CIollau of a horse. 

To grin ihrough a horsc-collar •. see quot. 1801. lienee 
allusively, as In quot, 1878. 

c 1440 I'roiiip. Pant. 247/2 Ilorsys colere, eph\ipp\inin, 
columbar, 1497 Naval Acc, lien. PH 118961 loi Hois- 
colei.s, 1 . vij. 1591 Perlivall .Sp. Diet., MelPna, a lioise 
coll.ai. 1801 .Strutt S forts A Bast. tv. tii. ij 31 The (bin- 
ning Match is performed by two or moie pcisons. .eai li of 
them having his head thrust throiigh a horse’s coll.ti. 1878 
Black Goldsmith xiii. iii 'The jukes.. ate of the pooiest 
sort. The horse-collar is never far off. 1881 Bi.svni I'v Kn i 
ChapL of Fleet i. x, Bawling a comic song while he gi ins 
thfotigh a horse-collar. 

b. Comb,, as horsecollar-niaker. 

1580 F'aversham Reg. (M.S.), Richard Cool.es, a hoi-e- 
kollermaker. 1897 Daily News 30 Apr. 3/5 z\ boi.se-eoll.ir 
maker, tut Army Reserve man. 

Ho‘rse-COlt. A young (male) hoise. 

1382 Wyclif / iVeto. xxiii. 30 As an horsecult he shal be 
drytte. C1440 Jacob's IPell (E, K, T. S.) 39 pe tytbes 
owyth to be payed of foly.s of hors, pat is, cif liors-euUy.s. 
1344 II 'ill of J. IPeiiesm B. M. Addit. zl/.S’. 24,925 If. 22, iij 
coltes, one horse colt and ij mare cokes. 1760 Washing- 
ton Writ. (1889) II. i 63 My Gieat Chestnut foalded a hor.se 
colt on the 6 Instant. 1809 Portfolio Ser. ii. II. 309 llor.se- 
colts and mare-colts. 

Horse-comb (hfiSikiJiim). An instrument for 
combing tlie hair of horses ; a curry-comb. 

a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiiicker 33i,/9 Strigil, nelstrigilis, 
horscamb. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 23 tjonge- 
lynges. .frotede pe oliphauntes in pe foihedes wfii huHt- 
combes. 1398 — Ale /*. A’, xviii. xl. (Bodl. M.S.i, pe * 

coke is nou3t . . icoreyed wip hors combe. 1463 Durham 
PIS. Almoner's Roll, Item j hor.skani. 1384 R. Sail 

Discov. Witcher, xii. xiv. (i886) 197 Horssecoinbs and 
sickles that have so many teeth. 1679 Bloun r A nc. Tenures 
46 A certain Horse-comb or Curry-comb. 1866 Roainis 
Agric. (5- Prices I. xxi. 532 Among other stable implements 
. . slrigils, which I conceive to be horsecombs. 

HoTse-coper (-kompai), -couper (-kciutpgx). 

Also 7 -cooper, 8 -koper, 9 dial, -cowper. [f. 
Horse h- CorerIjCoureb. Vxwc,iics.\\y,horse-cottpcr 
is treated as a northern variant of horse-iopcr.'] 
A horse-dealer. 

a. 1681 Colvil Whig’s Supplic. (169s) 25 Some tuin'd 
Horse- Coopers, some pedlers. a 1734 North Lives I. 2S7 
There were horsecopers amongst them. 1748 De Foe’s 
Tour Gt, Brit, (ed. 4) II. 397 (D.) There were not less than 
an hundred jockeys or horse-kopers, as they call them 
there [Penkridge, Staffs.] from London, to jjuy horses for 
sale. 1882 Pall Mall G. 2 June 4/2 Horse-copers .. are 
singularly at one with respect to stolen nags. 

11756 Johnson s. v. Horsccourser, The word now used 
in Scotland is horsecouper, to denote a jockey’, seller, or 
rather changer of horses, 1814 ScoiT Wav. xxxix, I was 
bred a horse-couper, sir. 1847 J . SVilson Chr. North (1837) 
II, 25 Newcastle hoise-cowpers, who laid their money 
thick. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xiii, Moping at the taverns 
-.with horse-coupeis and idle company. 

So Ho’rse-coping, -coupiug- sb. and adj., hoisti- 
dealing, 

1841 J. T. Hewlett PazvlsA Clerk II. 7 The mysteiie.s of 
horse-couping, horse-chanting. 1861 Whyie IMelvii.u, 
Mkt, Harb, li, The stables of a certain horse-coping worthy. 
1882 Pall Mall G. * June 4/2 Three horses .. earned south 
by a horse-coping gang, 

t Ho’rse-corser, -courser. Obs. Also 6 
-coarser, -scorser, 7 -scourser, 9 -coser, [See 
Corseb, Scorser ; also Skeat in Trans. Phil. Soc, 
(1888-9), where AF. cossour {lo^io) , corsottr (1372) 
broker :-L. cociator-em, is cited.l A jobbing dealer 
in horses. 

1352 Huloet, Horsecorser, whiche let horse to byre, 
veterinarius, 1567 Thomas Hal. Gram., Cozzone, an 
horscoarser, or the rider that tameth wilde horses. _ 1376 
Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 79 When horsecorsers beguile no 
friends with lades. 1383 Higins tr. Junius' Novienci. 514/1 
Mango equoruin, a horse scorser: he that buyeth hQrse.s, 
and putteth them away againe by chopping and changing. 
1603 Nottingham Rec. IV. 277 Horssecorsers and diuers 
other that do buy and sell hovsses, 111613 Overbuuy A 
Wife (1638) 136 Which. • were as strange a thing to doubt, 
as whether there be knavery in Horse-coursers, 1617 
Minsiieu Ductor, a horse Courser, or horse scourser.. 
mango equorum. 1704 Diet. Rust, s. v. Horse, This 
manner of making a Horse to look Young, is called hy 
Horse-coursers, Bishoping- j8ox Sporting Mag. XVIII. 
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lOT Horse Coscr, a dealer in hoi'ses, vulgarly and cor- 
nipUy called horse-courier. j8o8 .Scott l\Iar>n. vi. xvi, 
'J'liou sworn hor.se-courser, hold thy peace. 1818 W. H. 
Scoi'T y)V7V. Field SJim is, No credit to the disceinment of 
those piactical Hoi.se Coursers. 

t Hots e-cor sing, -coursing. Ol>s. [See 
COKSE V. and prec.] llorse-jobbing. Applied also 
to dishonest inodes of ‘ raising the wind ’ by means 
of a horse : see context of qnot, 1 602 . 

160Z Rowlands Greenes Ghost 14 There is a certain hind 
of cosonage called hor.se couising. 1607 Marnham Caval. 
VIII. i. 2 This deceit or impostume vpon the face of Horse 
manshippe which wee call Hor.se-corsing. 1611 Coicii., 
Maquignoniictge, deceitfull hi olcage . .also the trade of hoi.s- 
scouisiug. 1644 Hui.wnu Chirol. 105 Wil not set forth the 
art of Hor.s-coui.sing. 1673 R. Hutu Canting Atad. ige If 
they catch him hoise-cour.sing he’s noored. 

HoTSe-COUrse. 1. A hoise-race. 

1715 LroNi Palladio's Archil. (1742) II. 83 The Hippo- 
dromus for Hor.se-coui.ses. 1727 Swirr Ait Potit. Lying 
Wks. 1755 HI. I. 121 Fo.v-chases, hoise-courses, feats of 
activity in driving of coaches. 17S9 (Iolds.m. Wks. (1854) 
II. 68 The ambition of being foremost at a hoi.se cour.se. 

2. A place for horse-races ; a race-course. 

1766 Pr.NNANT Zool. (1768) I. 5 Croydon in the south, and 
Gaiterly in Yorkshire, weie then faniovis horse-cour.ses. 
1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. a) s.v. Pottinghani, Here is a fine 
plain on the noith side of the town for a horse-course. 
1841 Land Arab. Nls. I. 86 [HeJ directed him to lepair to 
the horse-course. 

Horse-courser 1, -coursing i : see Hoese- 

COESEE, -COESING. 

Horse-courser2, [See Courses 
(It appears [list in Johnson, identified with Horse-Corscr, 
of which it is put down as the primary sense, without 
quot. ; hut the sense is perh. only conjectural.)] 

175s Johnson, Horsecourser, one that runs hor.ses, or 
keeps horses for the lace. Hence in later Diets. 

t HoTse-COursing Obs. [See Coursing 
vbl. Horse-racing. 

1764 J. Kirry Suffolk Trav. (ed. 2) 190 There [New- 
market] are many good piodein Houses built by Noblemen 
and Gentlemen who delight in Hoi-se-coursing. 

Horsed (h^asi),_^//. a, [f. Hoe.se v, +-ei).i] 

1, Mounted on horseback. 

c 1400 Desir. Troy 6^70 All horset but he. c 1470 Henry 
Wallace v. 793 Honssyt archaris schot fast. «iS33 Ld. 
Br.RNEES Huon Iviii. 197 Then Geiame.s yssued out clene 
armed, well horsed. 1612 Rowlands More Knaves Yet 42 
The .seauen deadly Sins all Horst and riding to Hell. 1807 
WoRDSW. White Doe ii. 82 All hoised and harnessed with 
him to ride. 1865 Kingsley Herew. vii, Footpad-churls,, 
who fancy they can face horsed knights, 

b. Furnished with or drawn, by a horse, 

1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 5/2 A number of well- 
lior.sed cars. 1898 Daily News 27 J uly 2/5 A horsed am- 
bulance was speedily brought to the court. 

2- Propped, supported. 

174s tr. Columella's Hush. v. iv, Those which leaning 
upon props are placed upon single frames. These the 
peasants call unde7--proJiJ>ed or horsed vines. 

3. Of a mare : Covered by a horse. 

c 1420 Pallad. oil Husb. i. 984 An horsid asse or mare. 

•[Horse de frise, partial trans. of Cheval 

HE PRISE. 

i688 J. S. Foriif. 120, Horse de Freeze, or Turnpikes. 
170Z Mint. Diet. (Stanf.), Chevaux de Frise, or Horse de 
Frise, the same a.s Turnpikes. 

HoTSe-duug. The excrement of horses. 
1460-70 Bk. Quintessence l. 6 Dlstlllid in hors dounge con- 
tynuely digest. 1606 Peacham G'fwi'f. E.rerc. i. xau. (1612) 
73 Let it rot in hot horse dung. 1796 H. Hunter tr. 
St.-Pierre's Sind. Nat. (1799) ll. 41 This last insect takes 
delight in a hillock of horse-dung. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. 
Aniitsem, 21 A luting of clay and horse-dung. 

HoTSe-fai'r. A fair or annual market for the 
sale of horses, b. Hence the name of the square, 
place, or street where such a fair is or was held. 
(Cf. Mayfair, Ilaymarket, Cornmarket, etc., as 
place-names.) 

1369 Mem. Ripoii (Surtees) II. 127 In le Horsefaire. 
1304 Rifon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 321 In le horsflfayr, aliter 
dicto horstreyt gaytt..al. dicto horsgaitstreyt. 1688 Land. 
Gaz. No. 2323/4 The House-Fairs at Ripon in Yorkshire, 
will be holden. 1689-90 Temple Ess. Trade Irel. (Jod.), 
There may he set up both a horsefair and races. 1828 
Carlyle Misc., Voltaire (1S40) II. loi Figure Mahomet, in 
his youthful years, ‘ travelling_ to the horse-fairs of Syria 1 ’ 
Mod. Barnet is celebrated for its annual horse-fair. 

c. attrib. Such as is used in a horse-fair : dis- 
honest, equivocating. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecapjie iv. i. in Bullen O. PI, III, 58 
Away with these same horse-faire allegations ; will you 
answer the letter ? 

HoTSe-fish.. A name given to various fishes 
with heads more or less like that of a horse, a. 
The carangoid fish Vomer setipinnis (also called 
dollar-fish or moonfsh), and the allied Selene 
vomer, b. ‘ The sauger, Stizostedion canadense. 
(Western U.S.)’ {Cent. Diet.'), c. The Hippo- 
campus or sea-horse. 

1723 S. Morland Spec. Lat. Diet. 7 Here 1 shall beg 
leave to show the diflTerence between the Sea-horse and 
Horse-fish, i. e. the Hippocampus. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. 
Caial. (ed. 4) 98 The tufted gilled fishes, represented by 
the pipe- and horse-fishes. 

Horaeflea-weed, var. of Hoese-fly weed. 

HoTse-flesh, horseflesh, 

1. The flesh of a horse, esp. as an article of food. 
c 1332 Dewes Introd. Fr, in Palsgr, 921 Horse flesshe. 


cher de cheual. 1613 Purciias Pil.;} image (1614) 421 They 
preferre horse-flesh before other meats, esteemingit stronger 
nourishment. 1699 Dampifr / ’oy. II. i. ii. 31 The Hoiseflesh 
comes to Market at Cachao veiy frequently, and is as muLh 
esteemed as Beef. 1709 Stuele 'Jailer No. 59 r 6 I'liey 
were reduced to eat Hoise-Flesh. iSss Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xli. III. 228 So caily as the eighth of June horseflesh 
was almost the only meat which could be purchased. 

2 . Living horses collectively, usually with reference 
to riding, diiving, or racing. 

rt 1400-30 Ale.vatuier 2161 What aylez you nowe?.. 
Whejier euer your hertes for horse-lleshez abaytez? 1492 
W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 929 III. 376 Hors flesche is of 
.suche a pi ice here that my puree is schante able to bye 
one hors. 1348 Hall Citron., Edw. IV 202 b, Heiauldes 
.spared no hoiseflesh in riding betwene the kyng and the 
eile. 1601 Holu.and J'liny II. 614 As for hoise-flesh, I 
baue alwaies heard.. That the bleed of Italy pas.seth al 
otheis. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 157 r 7 A Peisoii. pro- 
foundly learned in Horse-flesh. 1791 ‘ G. Gambiuo ' Ann. 
llorseni. iv. (1809) 85 .\s honest a man as any that deals 
in horse flesh. 1861 Hughes 'J'om Breton at 0.x/. -\ 1 . 
Anything that horse-flesh is capable of, a leal good Oxfoid 
hack, .will do. 

•[ 3. In technical uses : a. Surgery (see quot.). 
1638 A. Fox Wnrid Surg. n. xxvi. 175 The flesh holds 
the two ends of the [fiactuied] bone togelhci, for that 
reason is it called Floise-flesh, because it is harder then 
other flesh. 

b. =Dead horse : see Horse sb. 14 . 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. iii. 122/1 (Printing) If any 
Journeyman set down in his Bill, .more Work then he hath 
done that Week, that surplusage is called Horse Flesh. 

e. (In full horse-flesh wood, mahogany.') J'he 
sabicu tree, Lysiloma Sedneu, a native of Bahama. 
(So called from its colour.) 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 193 Horseflesh-wood, 
Rio Janeiro. Ibid. 813 Horse-flesh, or Bahama mahogany. 
Nassau. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 160 Tne 
timbers being of native hard wood (horse-flesh). 

4. ailrih., usually in reference to the colour, a 
peculiar reddish bronxe. Horse-flesh, ore, an 
ore of copper, bornite. 

1330 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse flesshe colour. 1532 Inv. Ch. 
Goods Surrey in Surrey Archeeol. Colled. (1869) IV. 97 
Item iij dekyns of sylke one of blew another of grene and the 
other of horse flesh color. 1397 Gekarde Herbal ii. clxxii. 
472 Some are called Carnations, others Clone Gilloflower.s, 

. .some Pagiants or Pagion colour. Horseflesh, blanket, pur- 
ple, white. .Gilloflowers. 1787 pEST_M«p'//«jf (ed. 2) 101 
April . .The Horseflesh Fly. This fly is taken all the month 
two hours before sun set till twilight. 1868 Dana Min, 
(ed. 5) 43 Crystalline varieties [of bornite] are found in 
Cornwall . .called by the miners ‘ horse-flesh ore ’. 
Ho'rae-fly [f. Fly 2 .] One of various 
dipterous insects troublesome to horses, as the 
horse-tick (family Hippoboscidm), the breeze or 
gadfly {Tahanidse), the bot-fly {CEstridsd). 

138a Wyclip yosh. xxiv. 12 , 1 sente before 30U hors fleejis 
[Vulg. crabronesl. 1336 Withals Diet, (1368) 7 a/i A horse 
flie, caniholarethms. 1378 Lyte Dodoens u. Ivi. 221 The 
third [Serapias Orchis} hath small floures like to a kinde of 
Horseflies. 1645 Milton Colast. (1851) 377 Infested, soni- 
times at his face, with dorrs and horsflies, 1822 Loudon 
Encycl. Card. ii. iv. (L ), The hoise-flies cause much distress 
to horses in the vicinity of the New Forest. 1861 Hulme 
tr. M oqttin- Tandon 11. iv. i. 227 The Horse Fly (Hippobosca 
Eqttitia) . . of a brown colour mottled with yellow and white. 

b. attrib. Horse-fly-weed, a North American 
leguminous plant, Baptisia Imcioria, called also 
7uild indigo. 

1884 in Miller Plant-n. 

t Ho'rse-fLy* Obs. [f. Fly sb.'t- 3 b.] A cov- 
ered carriage drawn by a horse. (Now simply fy.) 

i8z6 Miss Mitford Village Ser. ii, (1863) 355 A much more 
dignified conveyance, .than any of the race of flies, whether 
horse-fly or man-fly. 1830 T. Hook Maxwell II. ii. 33 
[ToJ go and get a fly. .not to bring a horse-fly. 

Horse-foot. 

1 1. A horse’s foot. Obs. 

137s Barbour Bruce ii. 359 Knychtis . . W ndyr horss feyt 
defoulyt than 1:1400 Desir. "Troy 5834 The Tioiens.. 
Harlet hym fro horsfet, had hym away. 1397 Gerikde 
Herbal ii. cclxxvii. 666 Tvssilago or Folefoote hath . . 
many great bioad leaues .. fashioned like an horse foote. 

b. attrib. (See Hippocrehe.) 

1391 Spenser Tears Muses 271 The sacred springs of 
horsefoot Helicon. 

f2. The plant Coltsfoot {Tussilago Fatfarci)', 
also applied to T. alpina (Mountain Horse-foot). 

1397 Geraede Herbal 11. cclxxvii. 666 Of Coltes foote, or 
Hoise foots. 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal ii. ccxeii. 815 
This plant . , I have thought good to name in English Horse- 
foot, for that the leaves exceed Colts-foot in bignesse, yet 
are like them in shape. 

3. a. A crustacean of the genus Linmhis, also 
called honesJioe-crab or king-crab. b. A fossil 
molluscan shell {Hippopodimn ponderosum) found 
in the Lias, so called from its shape. 

1672 JossELYN N'etv Eng. Rarities 13 They feed .. upon 
a shell-fish called a Horse-foot. ‘1860 Bartlett Diet. 
Avier. (ed. 31, Horse-Foot, ..a crustacean found in our 
wateis from Massachusetts to Vhginia, and in some places 
so abundant as to be used for manure. 1883 Pall Mall G. 
21 Sept. 12/1 [The eels] aie fed regularly every day on 
‘ hoise-feet’, a peculiar shell-fish. 

HoTsefully, adv. nonce-wd. [After manfully ; 
cf. dogfiilly.'] As becomes a horse. 

1837 Netu Monthly Mag. L. 535 Brown George ..had 
stepped out manfully, or rather horsefully. 1864 G. Dyce 
Bella Donna 1 . 163 Both horses were fresh, and went over 
hedges and ditches, and smooth field, horsefully. 


Ho'rsegate [f- Ghau! A gate for the 
passage ot horses. 

tS 3 S Covi.RDiLE Jcr. xxxi. 40 From tliojice vnto tl e 
comer of the horsgate. 1894 Daily News 5 Feb. 6/6 Ibe 
Clew then pioceeded 011 to Saiidford, and p.iddled to ihe 
horsegate. 

Ho'rsegfate [f. Gate Sh:-, going, Avalk.] 
A right of jiastiuuge for a hoise, e.g. in a common 
field. Cf. Cow-gate. 

1619 N. Riding Rec. (1894) I. 17 Whetlier aiiie lenante . . 
hath sold anie Oxegate.s, Cowgates, hoisegates or the like. 
xqq6 Foston Inclos. Act 2 The Revel end Joseph Sommers 
is entitled, .to a horsegate in the car. 

Horse-gear. 

1 , Harness or trappings for horses. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. u. vii. (1662) 60 Ronps for the 
horse-gears to pull bj'. 1894 H. Speight Nidderdale 384 
Bits.. and other metal work lequired for boi se-gear. 

2. A mechanism by which hoise-power is applied 
to drive machinery. 

Mod, Mantifaciuier's Catal., Very Powerful two-horse 
Gear, with covered Driving Wheel and poles and fittings 
for two horses. Light One Horse Gear, 33 in. Driving 
Wheel, speed to one. 

HoTSe-gO'dlUOtlier. dial, and vulgar. A 
large coarse-looking woman. 

1569-70 Diirhiitn Depos. (Surtees) 91 In causa diff. viz. 
that she was a hoise goodmother water wych. 1783 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. 7 '., a large masculine woman. 

1809 Malkin Gil Bias l. v, A kitchen girl . . a great 
bloated hor.se-god-mother. 1^8 Thalkeray Van. E'nir 
xxxix, You ain’t like that old horse-godmother your mother. 

Horse guard (hfis gaMdh 

1. One of a body of picked cavalry for special 
service as a guard ; formerly also collective. 

1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. (1854) 104 Sallied out . . in a 
full career, and came upon our horseguard.s. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon i. iv. 137 They furiously set upon the Duke'.s 
Horse-Guaid ; who weie all presently cut to pieces, a 1674 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. § 37 In the Reserve were the 
King’s life-Guard .. with the King's horse-Guaids. 1813 
R. Tweddell in y. TtocddelVs Rem. 207 note, Potemkin 
.. was an ensign in the horseguards. 1824 Heber yrnl. 
(1828) II. 62 His [King of Oude’s] horse-guards are fine tall 
men, and well-mounted. 

b. pi. The cavalry brigade of the English 
Household troops ; spec, the thiid regiment of this 
body, the Boyal Horse Guards (formerly the Oxford 
Bhtes). 

1661 in Sir S. D. Scott Brit. Army (1880) 82 His Majesty’s 
Regiment of Horse Guards under the command of. .Aiibi ey 
Earl of Oxford, was mustered this day [16 Febr.J in Tutliill 
Fields. i666PF.PYsi3/«i>’9 Nov., Di urns beat and tiumpets, 
and the Horse ( 3 uards everywhere spread running up_ and 
down the street. 1707 J. Chamberl.ayne St, Gt, Brit, n. 
xiv. 183 Of the Troops of the Houshold : And first of the 
Horse-Guards. — List Govt. Officers'imCi. 539 First troop of 
Horse-guards. .Second Troop of the Guards. .Third Troop 
of the( 3 iiards. Ibid. 560 Regiment of Royal Horse Guards. 
1727-41 CiiAMBEiis Cyci. s.v. Guard, The English horse 
guards are distinguished by troops; first, second, third, and 
fourth troop of horse guards. 1840 Dickens Baiit. Rudge 
xlix, The Horse-guards came liding in among the crowd. 

2. pi. The barracks, head-quarters or gtiard-house 
of such cavalry; spec, a building in London , opposite 
Whitehall, beai ing this name. 

The building in London orig. served as the guaid-hou.se 
of the palace of Whitehall and, on the establishment of the 
Horse Guards, as their guard-house and barracks ; later, 
while remaining a guard-house, it became the head-quarteis 
of the whole army organization, and subsequently that of 
the Commander-in-Chief and the militaiy authorities,^ as 
distinct from the Secretary of State for War and the civil 
authorities (whence the uses in 3). The buildings serve now 
(1899) as offices for some of the departments of the War 
Office, the head-quarters of several regiments of the Guards, 
etc. The fact that soldiers of the Household cavalry still per- 
form the duties of the guard helps to keep the name in 
popular use. 

164s Evelyn Diary 12 Dec., Next to this is the Inquisi- 
tion hoi4!e..To this joins his Holinesse’s Horse-guards. 
[1659 Ludlow Mem. (1698) II. 776 Next morning I went 
with Sir Henry Vane and Major Saloway to the Chamber 
of the Horse Guards, at Whitehall, where the piincipal 
oilicer.s use to meet.] 1666 Pepvs Diary g Nov,, News that 
White Hall was on fire; and piesently moie pariiculats, 
that the Horse-guard was on fire. 1666 Loud. Gaz. No. 103 
Nov. 9. — Between 7 and 8 at night there happened a fiie in 
the Hor.se Guaid House in the Tilt Vaid, over again.st 
Whitehall. 1679 Ibid. No. 1435/4 Whoever gives notice of 
him to Mr. John Bird Sutler at the Horse Guard, shall be 
well lewarded. 1691 Luttrell Brief R el. (1837) 

An order is fixt on the horse guards door by Wbitehal. 
1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 5105/2 The Lords and other Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Royal Hospital near Chelsea ,, 
will meet at the Horse-Guards on [etc.]. 1763 Brit. Mag. 

Apr. 542/1, I heard a hunter at the Horse-guards, swearshe 
would not venture into the Paik. 1842 Gen. P. Thompson 
Excrc.Vxe.i. 3 Like the mounted sentries at the Horse Guards, 

3. pi. The jTersonnel of the office of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the military authorities at 
the head of the army, esp. as distinct front the 
Secretary of State for War and the civil authorities. 

1826 Wellington in Croker Papers (1884) I. xi. 342, 
I can't say that I owe my successes to any favour or con- 
fidence from the Horse Guards. 1867 Goldvv. Smith Three 
Eng. Statesmen (1882) 37 [The question who shall control 
the army] does partly present itself whenever an attempt is 
made to bring the Horse-Guards under constitutional 
control. 1880 Chambers' Encycl. s.v., The word Horse- 
guards is used conventionally to signify the military 
authorities at the head of army affairs, in contradistinction 
to the civil chief, the Secretary of State for War, 



HORSE-GITAEDSMAW. 

4 . A sentinel in cKarge of a horse or horses. 

1831 MA.YNE Reid Scalp Hitni. xlii, The horse-guard 
stood leaning upon his rifle silent and watchful. 

Hence Horse-gua’rdsmaii, a man of the Royal 
Horse Guards. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 147 A Horse-guardsman 
. .was left upon the giound. .wounded in a charge. 

Horsehair (h(?iS|he8j). a. A hair from the 
mane or tail of a horse. 

Animated horsehairs horsehair 'ivorm \ see c. 

1387 Treviso Hidden (Rolls) III. 323 A hri?! swerd and 
a .scharp euene aboue his heued by an hois here. 1422 tr. 
Secrcta Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E.T. S.) 15s Nothynge the 
Swerde helde, Saue oone hors-heie. 1611 Shaks, Cymb. ii. 
iii. 33 Avoyce in her eaies which Hor.se-haires, and Calues- 
guts..can neuer amend. 1672 Phil, Tinns, VII. 4064 
(heading) Extract of a letter, .concerning animated horse- 
hairs, rectifying a Vulgar Error. 1733 Chambers CycL 
Supp. .S.V., Animated Horse-Hairs, .. a sort of long and 
slender water-worm . . geneially, by the vulgar, supposed 
to be the hair fallen from a Hoise’s mane into the water. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 65s Fiuit-stall;s 
hardly thicker than horse haii, r8i6 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. <5- Art II. 82 Suspended by means of a horse liair. 

b. A mass or collection of such hair._ 

In quot. ia5o=legal verbiage, horsehair being used to 
make barrister's wigs. Vegetable horsehair', see quot. 
1897. . 

C130S Edmund Con/. 158 in E. E. P. (1862) 75 Semt 
Edmund werede stronge liere . . Of hard hors-her ymalced. 
1494 Act II Pfeu. VII, c. 19 Preamb., Cussions stufled with 
hoi.se heie. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 338 The 
Chynaes , . they write with pencills made of horse hayre 1812 
J. Smyth Praci. of Customs (1821) 203 The Hair cut fi om the 
manes and tails of Horses is considered and passed in London 
as Horse Hair, and no other. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. 
Paviph. ii. (1872) 67 In spite of all this hlotting-qiit of 
Heaven's sunlight by mountains of horsehair and officiality. 
1897 WiLHS Flower. PI. II. 372 Tillandsin usneoides, L. 
(long moss, old man's beard, vegetable horsehair). 

c. attrib. and Comb., as horsehair crest, -crested 
adj., -dresser, glove, plume, etc. ; in sense ‘ covered 
with a fabric woven of horsehair’, as horsehair 
chair, cushion, sofa, etc. ; horsehair-lichen = 
horsetail-lichen ; hor.sehair-’worm, a hairworm 
or Gordius. 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. , Horse Hair Worms. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 276 The Gordius is the seta 
equina or hoise;hair-worm of the old writers. 1838 Dickens 
0 . Twist xxvil, The very horsediair seats of the chair.s. 
1852 Miss Sewell_ A.vyie?'. 0/ Life xiv. (1858) 93 A .set of 
black horsehair chairs and a horsehair sofa. 1853 Hicitic 
tr. Aristofh. (1872) II, 572 Strife of horse-hair-crested 
words. 1864 Earl Derby tr. Iliad vi. 546 Scar’d by the 
brazen helm and horse-hair plume. 1873 B. Meadows Clin, 
Ohserv. 61 Friction with horse hair gloves. 1897 Daily 
News 30 Apr. 3/3 The daughter of a horsehair dresser. 

So HoTse-haired a., covered or fxtrnished with 
horsehair ; in quot. =bewigged. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 4 Mar. i/i Glozing phrases . . which 
horse-haired pedants of Attorney-Generals in every age 
have employed. 

Ho'vse-head. 

1 . The head of a horse, b. A head like that of 
a horse, c. The representation of a horse’s head. 

? a 1400 A rthur 394 Hyt was so oryble & so greet, More 
han any _Hor.se heed. 1331 T. Wilson Logike (1380) 21b, 
What idiote knoweth not, except he had a Horse hedde, 
that here tha sence is altered ? i6oi Holland Pliny II, 337 
The haire which is curried from the horsehead or buttock. 
1610 Guillim Heraldry ni. xiii. (1611) 126 He heareth 
gules a Horsehead couped argent. 1897 ‘Mark Twain* 
More Tramps Abr. Ixvii, The long horse-heads and very 
sharp chins of the negroes of the picture-books. 

2 . Racing. The length of a horse’s head. Cf. 
Head sb. i c. 

1623 Massinger Die. Milan ti. Wks. (Rtldg.) 35/2 A devil 
of this size, Should they run for a wager to be spiteful, Gets 
not a horse-head of her. 

3 . The stony inner cast of the fossil Trigonia, 

1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 78 The Horse-head. This is 

only the Kernel or Stone included in the Wry-neb, 1831-6 
Woodward Mollnsca 272 Casts of the interior are called 
‘ horse-heads ’ by the Portland quarry-men. 

4 . Zool. A name of various fishes whose heads 
more or less resemble that of a horse, as the moon- 
fish, Selene vomer, and the Hippocamfidse. 

t 5 . Mining. A kind of ventilator ; see quots. 
1 M 7 HoosoNflfi«e!«''r Diet. Kiij, Horsehead, a large kind 
of Trunk standing on the Top of the Rest, .it is made broad 
and wide in the Top, and open on oneside, and conveniently 
made to catch the Wind. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII, 193 
T hus the horse-head . . drives the wheel , . to the right or left. 
1802 J. Mawe Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Horsehead, 
a large opening made of wood, to turn and put on to a fang 
or trunk, to convey wind from day-light. 

1 * Horseheal, -heel (hp-jsihfl). Obs. or dial. 
Forms ; i horaelene, horsheleue, 3-shorselne, 
S horshelne, h.orslielyn, horselle, horshalle, 
(5-7 horslielm(e), 6 horshele, horseheele, 6-7 
horseheale, 7- horseheal, 9 horseheel. [OE, 
horselem, horshelene, f. hors Hobse + elene, helene, 
the latter of which appears by itself as a name of 
the same plant, also in form eolone, representing 
med.L. elena, helena, given, along with ynula, 
enula, enela, elna, elenia, elleniwn, as names of 
this plant in Alphita and other med.L, lists. 
Some of these go back immediately to ancient L. 
imt/a, whence others are formed hy metathesis, 
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and by influence of another L. name helemum — 
Gr. eXiviQv. The prefix hors- prob. meant ‘ wild ' 
or ‘ coarse ’, as in other plant-names in horse-. The 
later phonetic history of the word is somewhat 
parallel to that of Ell ; but there was prob. asso- 
ciation with hele. Heal jA] 

A tall strong composite plant, with very large 
yellow flowers ; Elecampane {Inula Helcniuni). 

ciooo jElfric Gloss, in Wi.-Wiilcker 136/23 Helena, 
horshelene. a 1100 Ags. Voc. ibid. Helena, hoisejene. 
£1263 Voc. Names PI. ibid. 557/5 Enula, [i'V.] nine, [Eng.] 
horselne. c 1450 A Iphita (EwecA. Oxon.I 53/1 Elena tam- 
pann xMl enula [vr. ewe/hi . . hor.slieIne [z/.z". lioisellej. Ibid. 
163/2 Horselne. 14.. Pbc. in Wr.-Wuleker 580/12 
campana, horshelyn. 14. . Norn. ibid, qsiifig Ilet elena 
campana, liorshalle. 1483 Catll. Angl. iSg/a Hoiselle, 
Iierbn, enula campana. £1516 Grete Herball cl. I vh/2 He 
Enula campana, .. Sc,rbwoort or horshele. 1578 Lv^ric 
Dodoens III. xiv. 336 This herbe is called.. in Englishe Ele- 
campane.. and Horseheele. 1640 Parkinson Tlient. Hot. v. 
Ixxxiii. 655 This herb we [call] Elecampane generally, yet in 
.some countries of this kingdome Scabwoit and Hor.selieale. 

Ho'rse-herd. [f. Herd jA-] Onevvhoheids 
or tends horses. (In quot. 117.*;) tr. L. stalularius 
hostler, innkeeper : cf. Hok.se-iiou.se.) 

£ 1000 riii-FRlc Gram. i-v. (Z.) 33 Afcasa, hoishyrde. i 117S 
Lamb. Horn. 79 [He] bitahte bine Jie hors hoide to witene. 
£1473 Pici. Voc. in Wi.-Wiilcker 814/12 Hie cgiiiarim, a 
horsheyrd. 1332 HuLOET,Hor.seheid,//i775R«<M//i/.r. 1884G11.- 
MOUK Mongols 120 A hoise-heid appeared in.side tlie door. 

HOTSe-hire. The hire of a horse ; payment 
for the use of a horse. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. II. 375 For his horshire the said 
Ij tymes viijN*. 1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesic iii. xv. (Arb.) 
183 The .Sergeant, for sparing of hois-hiie, said he would 
goe with the Carrier on foote. 1646 J. Haurinotoim in 
Monthly Mag. (1800) X. 240 For victuals, drink, and liorse- 
hire. 1887 Jessofp Arcady vii. 216 He turns an honest 
penny by horse hiie. 

Ho‘rse-hoe, sb. [f. FIouse sb. + Hoe iA] A 
frame mounted on wheels and furnished with ranges 
of shares at such intervals as to work in the spaces 
between drills or rows of plants, in which each 
acts like a hoe in stirring up the soil, rooting up 
weeds, etc. 

1731 Tull Horse-hoeing Ilusb. xviii. (1733) 121 Proper for 
the regular operation of the Hor.se-Hoe. iqSgAnn. Reg. 64 
Of the utility of the lioise-hoe I am inclined to entertain 
a very high opinion. 1826 Lovuoh Encycl. Agr/c. 11831) .(05 
Of horse hoes there is a great variety, almost every imple- 
ment-maker liaving his favoiuite form. 

Ho'rse-lloe, ». [f. Hor.se sb. -h Hoe v.] 
trans. or absol. To hoe (or stir up the eaith as 
in hoeing) with an implement drawn by a horse ; 
to work with a horse-hoe. Hence Horse-hoed 
ppl. a. , Horse-hoeing vbl. sb. ; also Horse.hoer. 

1731 J. Tull {tiile) Specimen of a\Vork on Horse-Hough- 
ing Husbandry- 1732 W. Ellis Praci. Farmer Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Horse-houghing is so called by reason it saves 
man’s houghing, not that a hough is used by hor.ses, but 
their drawing a plough in a particular manner supplie.s the 
use of a hough. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. I. 14 Horse 
hoed, hand hoed and weeded. 1808 J. Walker Hist. 
Hebrides I. 245 All horse-hoed grain .should be avoided for 
seed-corn. 1846 J, Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (eA 4) II. 
24 As soon as the plants get about three inches high, the 
intervals should be horse-hoed. 

HoTSehood. The quality proper to a horse. 

1634 Gavton Pleas. Notes iii. i. 63. 

I Ko'rse-hoof. Also (in sense 2) 5 -howve, 6 
-h-ove. [f. Horse sb. -h Hoop.] 

1 . The hoof of a horse. 

*539 Bible (Great) /ndg. v. 22 Then were the horse hoffes 
smytten asunder. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclogxh. iq^ The 
true fountaine which 'The Muses Love . . The Horse-hoofe 
never rais'd [cf, Hippocrene]. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. 
Rome, Lake Regillns yiscs.'vn,'Yo listen for the rushing Of 
horse-hoofs fiotn the east. 1896 Black Horse Gaz. Jan. 8/2 
Loud thunder of horse hooves, low cuitain of dust. 

2 . The plant Coltsfoot [Ttissilago Farfarct). 

*398 Trevisa Barth. Da P. R. xvii. xciii. (Bodl. MS.), 

Many men clepep it Caballina an hors huoue. 1362 
Iva.'iSEs. Herbal ii. 158 b, Tussilago is named., in Englishe 
Horse houe, or Bullfoote. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. xii. 20 It 
is called . . Foie foote, Horse houe, Coltes foote. 1893 North- 
nmbld. Gloss., Horse-hoof, the colt’s-foot, Tussilago farfara, 

3 . =HOESE-P00'fl 3 a. 

1699 Dam pier Voy. II. ii. ii. 40 Horse-hoof-fish. Ibid. 
44 By the shore, you find abundance of Shell-fish, called by 
the English, Horse.hoofs..the shell is thin and brittle, like 
a Lobsters ; with many small Claws. 

+ HoTse-house [f. House’.] A stable; 
in quot. tr. L. stabuhim stable, hostelry, inn. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 79 [He] hrohte him to an hors huse. 
85 Hwet is his hors-us? pet is hali chlrche . . In hoi.s- 
huse hoc 5 fule and dene. 

t Ho'rse-house 2. Obs, [f. House jA^] 
Housings or trappings for a horse. 

1316 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, In ij Horsehous’, Ij capistris 
., erapt. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV (1830) 123 For the 
making and garnysshing of x hors houses, 1483 in Grose 
Hejiert, (1S07) I, 50 To the queen for her use, xvj 
horshouses, made of. .rede clothe engreyled. 

_ l]!o‘rse-jo;ck 67 . hired to ride a horse 

in a race. (Now usually jockey.) 

ijBz Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes R. Acad. i. i. Wks. 1812 I. 
15 My Cousin Pindar, in his Odes Applauded Horse-jockeys 
and Gods. i8i2_ Sporting Mag. IXXyil^, 66 The parties 
were both horse-jockeys. 1838 in Hughes Tom Broivn Pref. 
to ed, 6, Horse-jockeys have learnt to be wiser. 


HORSELESS. 

attrib. 1848 Thackeray Van,Fair\\\\', Ilh iioi-e-ioc key 
jokes and prize-ring slang. 

SIOTSe-keeper. One who Ims tlic care ol 
hoises : m vaiious shades of lucaiiing. 

£1440 Promp. Pain. 247/.' Horskrpaie, . c 1315 

Cocke I.orell's B. (Peicy .Soc.) 14 Cairycrs, raiU-is, ;iii<l 
hors-kepeis. 1581 Savii.e I ncitus Hist. Ii. l.w.wii. (1501! 
104 Of lackeyes and hoisekeepcis a greater nuiuhei. 1673 
R. Hr AD Canting Acad. K iij, Tlie Oates wlilch ids Iloi sv- 
keeper.s Iiad given his lloises. 1789 Madan I’ersiin (i7gs) 
13a note, A hoLse-keeper, a gi-oom tliat looks after bis 
master's horses. tSgt S. C. .Scrim.ni u Our Fields .[• Oitu s 
160 Ploiighiiien who want to ‘get on | by Ijeing thouglit able 
horse-keepers. 1893 Nm thuinbld. Gloss,, 1 1 m se-kei per, the 
pei.son in a [coal] pit who attends to the feeding and gloom- 
ing of tlie lior.ses and ponies. 

So HoTse-keeping. 

1777 AhiGail Auams in J. Adaml Fain. I.L'ti. (18761 26' 
By your accounts of board, lioisekeeiiiiig, etc., I fancy yon 
are not better offtliau we aie Ueie. 

Horse latitudes, sb. fl. [Origin of ihu 
name uncertain : see the quots. for statenionts and 
conjectures.] The bdt of calms and ligitt aiis 
which borders the northern edge of the N.h. trade- 
winds. 

*777 G. Foilster Vop, round IVorld II. 581 The latltiules 
wliere tlie.se calms cliielly reign, are named tlie lioise-lati- 
tude.s hy marineis .. liecause they are fatal to horses aiul 
Ollier cattle which aie tiansported to tlie last meiuioiied 
continent [America]. 1826 II. N. Coi.i uioGi. 11 estliid. 3311 
A dead calm foi live days in the horse kidtiules. 1830 
IMaury Notice io Mariners (ed. 2) 10. 1831 — 11 iiids A 

Currents 38. i860 — Rhys. Geog. .'iea 1 1 .owi g 5i.|. 1883 

R. H. Sloi r Elem. Meleorol.dw.yCi, 'I'he Horse I,.ilitiidcs, 
a title which Mr. Laughton deiives fiom the .Spanish It 
Golfo de las i^guas, the Marcs' .Sea, fioin its uniiily and 
boisterous nature. .in contradistinction to the Tiade-wiiul 
zone, El Golfo de las Damns, m called fiom the pleasaiil 
weather to be met with tliere, 

Horse-laugli (hpus|laf). [ScelloiiSE sb. 26 h.] 
A loud coarse laugh. 

1713 Srr.Ei.ri Guardian No. 29 p 24 The Ilorse-T.augh Is 
a distinguishing characteristick of the itiral lioyden. 1731 
Laving! ON Knthus. Method. iii'/ki/A/.r 1x73.1' II. 4O Treating 
the holy Men with Derision, Scoffs, Taunts, Ilqrse-I.iuigbs. 
1847 Ai.b. Smihi Chi'. Tadpole xiv. (18791 36 ;l' 'Iduiy- .hinst 
into a loud liorse-laugh in his f.ice. 1874 L. Siepiii •allours 
in Library {iBgd) I.' x. 353 Jovial squires ktughed huisc- 
laughs at lliis mincing dandy. 

So {nonce-wds.) Horse-laiag'li v. intr., to give 
vent to a horse-laugh or a seiies of horse-laughs ; 
hence Horse-laugher. Also Horse-laughter. 

1713 Sir.i 1.1; Guardian No. 29? 5 Several kinds of langhcis 
..'I'he Dimplers. The Smilcis. .The Hoise-liuigluns. 1763 
Brit. Mag. IV. 660 For ministers had done the like bcfuic. 
And like him Ixor.se-liuigli’d at the nation. *821 litaikw, 
Mag. X. 572/2 Whisperings, and titterings, and hoi sc 
laughter, and loud giiffaw.s. 

Horse-leech. (liA-isilnJ), sb, [f. 1 Ior.se -i- 
Leech :- 0 E. hkee, iHe, physician.] 

’[I. A horse-doctor, farrier, veterinary surgeon. 
1493 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 163 Item Johanni Hor.s- 
leych pro medicacione j equo magistri Langton, qd. c 1313 
Cocke Lorell's B. (Percy Soc.) 9 Bokell smythes, horse 
leches, and gold beters. 1329 More Dyaloge ti, x. 32 h/2 
Saynt Loy we make an horsleche, and must let our horse 
rather renne vnshodde and mairehy.shoofe than toshoohym 
on hys daye. 1653 Bogan Mirth Chr. Life 234 The horse 
. .will not endure the hand of the horseleech. 

2 . An aquatic sucking worm {Hsemopsis sangui- 
sorba) differing from the common leech in its larger 
size, and in the formation of the jaws. 

(In some early quots. it seems to mean the common 
medicinal leech.) 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-W flicker 706/26 Hec sangidssuga, a 
horsleche. 1530 Palslr. 232/2 Horse leche, a worme, san- 
sue. 1533 CovERDALE/’zvJZ', XXX. 15 This generacion (which 
is like an horsleche) hath two doughters [1388 Wyclif The 
watir leche hath twei doujtris] : yo one is called, fetch 
hither: the other, brynge hither. 1373-80 Baret Alv. 
H 663 An Horse leach, or bloudsucker worme, hirndo. 
1581 Maubeck Bk. of Notes 503 The Horse-leacii hath 
two daughters.. that is, two forks in her tongue, which he 
heere calleth her two daughters, wherby she .sucketh the 
bloud, and is neuer saciate. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. i. ii. 15 
Horse-leaches were wont to taste of the horses dung. i8oz 
Bingley Anim. Biog. (1813) III. 412 Horse-leeches aie 
_. . so extremely greedy of blood, that a vulgar notion 
is prevalent, that nine of them are able to destroy a 
horse. 1880 Chambers' Encycl. VI, 74/2 The Horse-leech 
.. is much larger than the medicinal species, .hut its teeth 
are comparatively blunt, and it Is little of a blood-sucker 
—notwithstanding the popular notion. .It feeds gieedily cm 
earth-worms. 

3 - fig. A rapacious, insatiable person. 

1346 Suppl. Poor Commons (1871) 63 Besides the infinit 
number of purgatoiy horseleches, 1608 Sylvester Du 
B artas it. iv. iv. Decay 192 Thou life of strife, thou Horse- 
leach sent from hell. 1703 Hickeringill Friest-cr. i. (1721) 
18 Of all Priests, the Popes have been in several Ages the 
great Horse-leaches and Blood-suckers. 1836-48 B. D. 
VI ALsnAristoph., Clouds i. i, He has disregarded my advice, 
and stuck horse-leeches on to my estate. 

Hence t Horse-leech, v. trans. to suck insatiably 
(as reputed ofthe horse-leech) ; f Ho'rse-leeichery, 
-leechcraft, veterinary medicine. 

1679 Prot. Conformist 3 They have thereby Horse-leach'd 
a great deal of the best blood in Europe. 1688 R. Hoi.me 
Armoury u. 149/2 Horse Leachery, or Leach-craft, is the 
Art of curing Horses of Diseases, 

Horseless (hp'jsiles), a. Without a horse. 

1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Collog. 429 The horsele.ss Horse- 
man. 1790 CowpER Let. to Bull 8 Sept., We rejoice 
that though unhorsed, or rather horseless, you are come 
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safe home again. 1878 Land. Rev. Jan. 338 It Is from the 
apparently hoiseless Continent of America that the finest 
geological evidence of the pedigree of the horse is to be 
traced. Ckawb. yrnl. XII. 673/1 Horseless carriages 

threaten to give a new aspect to toad traffic. 

Ho-rse-like, «. Like or resembling a horse. 

1530 Palsgij. 316/1 Ilorselyke, belongynge to an horse, 
cheucilin. 1398 Sylvester Du Baricis it. ii. iii. Colonies 
453 Bunch-backed Calves, with Horse-like manes. 

H!o‘rse”li:ttei’. Forms : see Litthr. 

1. A litter hung on poles, carried between two 
horses, one in front and the other behind. 

1388 WvcLiF 2 Macc. iii. 27 Putte in a pakke sadll 
ether hors litir. c 146s Rng. C/iron. (Camden 1856) 46 Pie 
was brought hi a horsliter to Westmynstre. 1600 Holland 
Livy^ XXVI. xxix. 650 Scarce able to endure the »hogging and 
shaking of the horselitter, for pain and gieefe of his wounds. 
1775 R. Twiss Trav. Pori. 6- Sp. 49 Chairs and horse-litters 
are used heie in bad weather. 1831 Dickens Child’s Hist. 
Eng. xvi, The King, now weak and sick, followed in 
a hor.se-litter. 

b. Sometimes on wheels, esp. ns a funeral car. 
1391 Percivall Sp. Diet., Carro con andas, a horslitter, 
rheda. 1663 Wood Life July ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 479 Then the 
wain or hors-litter on four wheeles. 

2. A bed ot straw or hay for horses to rest upon, 
b. The manure consisting of such straw mixed 
with the excrements of horses. 

1624 Burton Anat. Mel. l. ii. iv. vli. 146 Olde monu- 
ments and bookes, made horse-litter, or burned like straw. 
1721 Bradley Coffee 33 A bed prepared with horse-litter. 
— Philos. Acc. IP/es. Nat. 20 It must be cover’d, the Top 
and Sides with Horse-litter to lie upon it undisturb'd. 

l£o*rse-load. A load for a horse ; sometimes, 
a determinate weight : cf. Load, 
c 1330^ in Eng. Gilds (1870) 338 Tonnes and barelles h*' 
comeh in carte, sbolde custome a peny ; an horselode an 
halpeny. 1:1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153, ccc” hors 
lade of come and als many of ryess. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
189/2 An Horse 'iaAa,clitella. 1380 PIollydand Treas. Fr. 
Tong, Somme 011 chare'e de charbon, a horse lode of coles. 
1641 Vicars Jehovah- Jireh 160 His Souldiers took horse- 
loads of Provision, Bisket, Meal and other necessaries. 1667 
Primatt City C. Build. (1680) 6 Some [lead] Oare..yeild- 
ing Thirty-six shillings, .a Horse-load (which is nine dishes, 
as they compute, weighing about Pour hundred and Fifty 
pound). 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II, 977 A Horse-load of 
Corn was sold for Ten Shillings. _ 1776 Pennant Zool. III. 
63 If a Porpesse should be too big for a horse-load, allow- 
ance should be made to the purveyor. 

b. loosely or Jig. A large load or quantity, 
c 1500 Hosu Ploiuman learned Pater-Nosier 116 in Hazl, 
E. P. P. II. 213 They thought tolonge that they abode. Yet 
eche of them had an hors-lode. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt n. 
Pref., They have, .laid ye down their horseload of citations 
and fathers at your door. i 63 i Otway SoldieFs B'ort. 1. i, 
A Hoise-load of Diseases. 1837 Hawthorns Twice-Told 
T, (1831) I. V. 73 Toiling through the difficult woods, each 
with a horseload of iron armor to burden his footsteps. 

F Ho‘]?se*loaf. Obs. A loaf of Horse-bkead. 

c 1468 in Stotu's Surv. (ed. Strype 1720) v. 341 The horse 
lof shal wey two halfpeny white lofis. 1483 m Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 337 Thath all Bakers.. make butt ij. horselofys to a 
peny, and of dene beanys. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. vii. 
Ixii. (N.), Her stature scant three horse-loaves did exceed. 
1611 CoTGR., Nain, a dwarfe, .. one thats no higher then 
three horse-loaues. 1681 Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1888) VI. 
126 James Smith, i horse loafe 4 ounce too light. 

+ Ho‘rse-lock. Obs. A shackle for a horse’s 
feet = Fetlock sb. 2; hence, app. any hanging 
lock, a padlock. 

i486 Nottingham Rec. III. 233 For a horse lok-.vjV. 
1530 Vatton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 14s Payd for 
a horse locke to y“ cherche yatte, viij'i. 1373 TTusser Hush. 
xvii. (1878) 38 Soles, fetters, and shackles, with horselock 
and pad. 1623 Fletcher & Rowley Maid of Mill in. i, 
Horse-locks nor chains shall hold her from me. 1680 Bond. 
Gaz. No. 1369/4 A little. .Nag. .a Horse-lock on his near foot 
before. 1736 N. Jersey Archives (1894) XI. 483 He [one 
escaped from prison] had a Horse-Lock on one of his Legs. 

■f HoTSely, tz. Obs. Also horsly(e. [f. Hobse 
- f -LT 1 ; cf. manly.'] Of or pertaining to a horse ; 
of the nature of a good horse. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 186 This hors . . so horsly \.v.r. 
horsely] and so quyk of eye._ 1332 Huloet, Horsly, or 
parteynynge to a hoise, equarius. 

Ho’rse-ma’ckerel. A name for several fishes 
allied to the mackerel ; esp. the Cavally or Scad 
(^Caranx vulgaris'). 

Also in various parts of U. S. the common Tunny, the 
Jurel [Caranx pisquetus), the Bluefish [Poniatomus salta- 
trix], the Black Candle-fish {Anoplopoma fimbria), the 
Californian Hake [Merlucins productus), and the Ten- 
pounder {Slops saurus). {Cent. Diet.) 

a 1703 Ray Synops. Pise. (1713) 92 Tracherus. .A Scad . . 
a Horse Mackrell. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 
126 Scorpens, mullets, horse-mackrel, and many other sorts. 
1838 Johnston in Proc. Servo. Nat. Club I. No. 6. 171 The 
Scad or Hoise-Mackerel. i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. (ed. 
3), Blue-Fish, . . on the Jersey coast, .called Horse-Mackerel. 
i86z Ansted Channel Isl. n. ix. (ed. 2) 212 The horse- 
mackarel also is considered poor and dry. 

Horseman (hf jsim&n). PI. -men_. 

1. One who rides on horseback, a rider; one 
skilled in riding and managing a horse. 

C1400 Ywaine <5- Gaw. 401 Another noyse than herd i sone, 
Als It war of horsmen. 1383 Hollvband Campo di Fior 277 
O there is a good horseman : 0 brave rider. 1673 S. C. A rt 
of Complaisance 131 To pass simply for agood horseman, or 
a fine dancer. 1780 Harris Philol- Enq. Wks. (1841) 54® 
These Spanish Arabians . . were great horsemen, and par- 
ticularly fond of horses. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vin. 
II. 349 These letters, .were sent by horsemen to the nearest 
country post towns on the different roads. 

VoL. V. 
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fb. spec. A mounted soldier. Ohs. 
c 1203 Lay. 26641 Heo letten alle J)a horsmen i ]>an wude 
alihten. c 1302 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 189 Sixtene hundred 
of horsmen aseniblede o the gras. 1382 Wyclif Rev. ix. 16 
The noumbie of the boost of horsemen twenty thousynd. 
1348 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 28 Among the Frenchmen 
were certain light horsmen called Stradiotes. 1633 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. III. (1701) ii6/r Notwithstanding he had also 
a Horse-man’s Cuirass. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 
(1S80) II. 529 A horseman in the uniform of the Guards 
•spuired through the City, announcing that the King had 
been killed. 

e. A knight, {transl. L. eques, Gr. linrevs.) 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 13 In Galloway 
ar horsmen, Barounes, and vthirls noble men mony'. 1807 
Robinson ArckmoL Graeca iv. ii. 337 Both at Athens and 
Sparta tn-Fett, horsemen, composed the second order in tlie 
commonwealth. 1849 Grote Greece ii. Ixxii. (1862) VI. 347 
The Knights or Horsemen, the body of richest propiietors 
at Athens, were the mainstay of the Thirty. 

d. Horseman' s bed (in Ireland), a tenement of 
a certain size. HorsematH s hammer, a hammer- 
shaped mace, a medimval weapon. Horseman' s 
weight, the weight by which a jockey is weighed, 
applied to the legal stone of fourteen pounds. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anat. (1691I 107 As to these town-lands, 
plough-lands, cotps, greeves . . horseman’s beds, etc., they 
are at this day manifestly unequal. 1828 J. M. Spearman 
Brit. Gunner 1^12 Also, 14 pounds make i stone, horseman’s 
weight, and 8 pounds i stone, in the London markets. 

2. A man who attends to horses. 

1882 Howells in Longm. Mag. I. 33, I heard myself 
indicated in a whisper as ‘one of the horse-men’. 1889 
N. IV. Line. Gloss, (ed. 2), Horseman, the man who attends 
upon and travels with a stallion. 1898 R. Haggard in 
Daily News 28 Sept. 6 ^5 The agricultural labourer. . woiks 
from six to six. .horsemen and cattlemen work longer. 

3. A variety of fancy pigeons : see quot. 1867 . 

1733 J. Moore Columb. 31 The oftener it is thus bred 

[from a Carrier] the stouter the Horseman becomes. 1741 
Contpl. Eam.-Piece iii. 312. 1867 Tegetmeier Pigeons vii. 
79 In many of the older treatises an inferior variety of the 
Can ier was described under the name of the Horseman. 

4. Ichthyol. A scisenoid fish of the genus Eques 
found on the coasts of Central America. 

5. See also Ijght-horseman. 

Light and Heavy Hoisemen, slang names for certain 
Thames thieves. 

1849 Marry AT Valerie xviii, ‘ There’s a lighter adrift ’, 
said I. ‘The Light Horsemen have cut her adrift.’ Ibid., 
Light Horsemen — that’s a name for one set of people who 
live by plunder. .. Then we have the Heavy Horsemen — 
they do their work in the daytime, when they go on board 
as lumpers to clear the ships. 

Horsemanship (hpusmsenjip). [f. prec. -h 
-SHIP.] The art of riding on horseback ; skill or 
expevtness in riding, equestrian performance. For- 
merly including the breeding, rearing, and manage- 
ment of horses ; the duties of the nianige. 

1563 Blundevil {title) The Fewer Chiefest Offices be- 
longing to Horsemanshippe, that is to say, The Office of the 
Breeder, of the Rider, of the Keeper, and of the Ferrer. 
1377 B. Googe Heresback's Hush. iii. (1586) 19 When we 
entreat of horsemanship, and breaking of horses. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. cS- Conmivj. {1603) 203 The nature of the 
countrey is not fitte for horsemanshippe. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cy cl., Horsemanship, \n its latitude, includes what 1 elates 
to the make, colour, age, temper, and qualities of horses. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 479 The Tartars are inuied to 
horsemanship from their infancy : they seldom appear on 
foot. 1816 Kratinge Trav. (1817) II. 102 The show ex- 
hibited very capital horsemanship. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 375 Gymnastic and horsemanship are as suitable 
to women as to men. aitrib. 1823 Scott Earn. Lett. 
3 Nov. (1894) II. 369, I hope in God you will not break 
Jane’s neck with your horsemanship experiments. 

t Horse-marine Her. Obs. [f. Hoese sb. 
-I- Marine a.] A sea-horse. 

1703 Land. Gaz. No. 4162/4 On a Torse a Demy Horse- 
Marine. 

Horse-marine^ (hp’osimarrn). [f. Hoese jiJ, 

4 - Marine jA] 

1. A marine mounted on horseback, or a cavalry- 
man doing a marine’s work. 

1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 225 This old sea-dog . . 
organized a body of horse-marines to patrol the shore. 1886 
Tinsley's Mag. Apr. 321 The 17th Lancers were once 
christened the ‘ Horse marines'. Two troops of this shpwy 
corps were employed as marines on board the Hermione 
frigate during some severe fighting in the West Indies. 

2. humorously, {pi.) An imaginary corps of 
mounted marine soldiers, considered as a type of 
men out of their element; hence, sing, a man 
doing work for which he is not fitted ; a ‘ land- 
lubber ’ on shipboard. 

1824 Scott St. Ronan's xxi, ‘What the devil has a ship to 
do with horse’s furniture? — Do you think we belong to the 
horse-marines ? ’ i860 O. W. Holmes Sea Dial. 45 Belay 
y’r jaw, y’ swab 1 y' hoss-raarine 1 1892 Wops the Waif i. 
I (Farmer) You’d better tell that to the boss marines ; I’ve 
lived a sight too long in Shoreditch to take that in. 

3. ‘ A man or youth who is engaged in leading 
and attending to the horse drawing a canal-boat * 
(Eab. Comm. Gloss. 1894 ). 

c 1830 [Correspt. writes ‘ In general use on Regent’s 
Canal ’.] c i86o [Used by a witness at the Lindsey Sessions, 
Lincolns.]. 1881 Census-returns in Brit. Aim. Comp. 
(1885) 94. 

Ho'rse-master. One who owns or manages 
horses ; also, a horse-breaker. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 120 A Horse-mayster is he, that 
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bieth wylde horses, orcoltes, and bredeth theym, and selleth 
theym agayne wylde, or breaketh parte of them, and maketh 
theym tame, and then selleth them. 1367 Triall Treas. 
(1850) 22 Suche horse maisters will make a colte quickely 
tame. 1607 Topsell Eoiir-f. Beasts (1658) 249 Of the 
greatest Horse-masters and nourisheisof Hoises. 1766 W. 
Smith tr. Bouquet' s Exp. (1868) 43 Four divisions, .of pack- 
horses, each conducted by a horse master. 1897 Cavalry 
Tactics ii. S The good horse master in stables is much more 
likely to be a good horse mastei under any circumstances. 

HoTSe-nieat. [See Meat.] Food or pro- 
vender for horses. 

Durham MS. Sacr. Roll, j sy the pro horsmet falcand. 
147s Bk. Noblesse 30 Finding bothe horsmete and mannys- 
mete to youre soudeouis riding be the contre. 1328 Sir B. 
Tuke in Ellis Orlg. Dell. Ser. 1. I. 286, I sent a phisician. . 
promysing hym a mark by^day, horsmete, and mans ipete. 
1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 256 C^ts, and all mixed Corns called 
Horse-meat, are Harvested somtimes with two reaping 
hooks. 1743 Fielding J. Andrews ii. ii, The sum due for 
horsemeat was twelve shillings. 

Ho’rse-mill. A mill driven by a horse ; 
usually, by one walking in a circle or in a wheel. 

1330 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse myll, movlin a cheual. 1539 
in Boys Sandwich (1792) 738 The water must be conveyed 
awaye with horse mjdnes. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine 
(1789) Lij, Like the raachineiy of a horse-mill. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 63 Ten water-mills, 
eighteen windmills, and two horse-mills, 
b. Jg. A monotonous round. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii, xl. (1631) 112 Desire 
hath no rest, and is infinite in it selfe, endlesse, and as one 
cals it, a_ perpetuall racke, or horse mill . . still going round 
as in a ring. 

Ho’rse-niiiit. [See Horse 28 c.J 

1. ‘ A name applied generally to the wild mints ’ 
(Britten and Holland), esp. Mentha sylvestris and 
M. aquatica. 

c 1263 Voc. Names PL in Wr.-Wiilcker 555/s Meninslrum, 

. . hoisminte. ^£1387 S inon. Bartkol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 30 
Menta aquatica, an horsment. C1440 Promp. Parv. 248/1 
Horsmynte, herlie, bahamita, mentastruin. c 1516 Crete 
Herhall cclxxv. Pvb, Agaynst colde cough bethe dry 
fygges with horsmynt in wyne, and vse it. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 102 So are they deceived in the name 
of Horse-raddish, Horse-mint, Bull-rush, and many more. . 
that expression is but a Grecisme. .intending no more then 
great. 1787 Winter .FyjA Husb. 97 Coarse giass, rushes, 
horse-mints . . general productions of lands overcharged 
with moisture. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. IV. 152. 

2. Applied in North America to other aromatic 
labiates, as various species of Monarda, Collin- 
sonia canadensis, and Cunila Mariana (Sweet 
Horse-mint, also called dittany). (See Miller 
Flant-n., and Cent. Diet.) 

t HoTsen, a. Obs. rare. [See -en 4.] Of or 
belonging to horses. 

1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. i. vi. (1580] 108 a, Let hym 
put the Yeaith onely, the Floxe, and the Horsen doung. 

Ho'rse-nail. 

1. A horseshoe-nail. 

1398 Barret Theor. Warres 13s Horse nayles and horse 
shoes of all sizes. 1693 Congreve Love for L. in. ix, Poring 
upon the Ground foi a crooked Pin, or an old PIorse-Nail. 
1838 Greener Gunnery 148 The infeiior iron of which we 
make horse-nails. 

2. A tadpole, local. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 719 The heads of these 
young Gyrini, which we call in English Horse-nails ; be- 
cause they resemble a Horse-nail in their similitude, whose 
head is great, and the other part small. 1887 in Kent. Gloss. 

HoTseness. nonce-wd. The abstract quality 
of a horse (tr. Gr. Ittvotjjs) . 

1864 Q. Rev. July 72, ‘ I see a horse’, said Antisthenes to 
Plato, ‘ but I do not see horseness ’. 

Ho’rse-play. 

f 1. Play in which a horse is used or takes part ; 
theatrical horsemanship. Also transf. Obs. 

1599 Massinger, etc. Old Law in, ii, Horse-play at four- 
score is not so ready, a 1627 Middleton Mayor of Queen- 
borough V. i. Second Play. We have a play wherein w'e use 
a horse. Sim. Fellows, you use no horse-play in my house. 
1668 Dt-yise^ Evening's Lovei. ii, Bel. They get upon their 
jennets, and prance before their ladies’ wiadows... Wild. 
And this horseplay they call making love. 

2. Rough, coarse, or boisterous play, passing the 
bounds of propriety. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) g, I am a stranger, and 
cannot tel what your horse play meanes. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He [Collier] is too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery. 1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. 
clxxix. 166 No aukward oveituins of glasses, plates, and 
salt-cellars ; no horse-play. 1836 Masson Ess. iv. 121 
Dryden’s best comic attempts were but heavy horse-play. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe vi. (1894) 149 Explosions 
of animal spirits, bordering at times upon horse-play. 
Hence Horse-playish a., given to horse-play. 
1882 Daily News 22 Sept. 2/1 The younger men were 
somewhat horse-playish in their behaviour. 

Ho'rse-plum. 

1. A small red variety of plum. 

1330 Palsgr. 232/2 Horse plome, frute, jorroise. 1346 
J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 20 Her cheekes are purple ruddle 
lyke a horse plumrae. 1648 Gage West hid. 28 A great 
black kernell as big as our horse Plums. 1886 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., Horse Plum, a small red plum. 

2. (U.S.) The common wild plum of North 
America {Prunus Americana). 

Ho’rse-pond, sb. A pond for watering and 
washing horses ; proverbial as a dvicking-place for 
obnoxious persons. 

61 
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1701 Cibber Love Makes Man i. i, I han’t much Land to 
spaie ; hut I have an admirable Horse-Pond — I’ll settle 
that upon him, if you will. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 
136 p 4 Led into a horsepond by a Will of the Whisp. 1746 
JBrii. Mag-. loi If old Bettenson had ordered him to have 
been dragg'd through a Horse-pond. 1843 Bethune 
Fireside Star. 62 He intended . . to take a third individual 
to a horse-pond . .and duck him head and ears three times. 

Ho'rse-poud, v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
duck in or drag through a horse-pond, 

1757 Garhick Male Coquette i. 13 If I go again. Sir, may 
I be caned, kicked, and horseponded foi my pains. X782 
Miss Burnev Cecilia^\. x, Not only horsewhipt, but horse- 
ponded. 1884 Church Reformer III. yg _[They]_ will not 
readily forget his suggestion of horse-ponding their leaders 
as a substitute for ledressing their grievances. 

Ho’rse-power. 

1 . The power or rate of work of a horse in draw- 
ing; hence, in Mech., a conventional unit for 
measniing the rate of work of a prime motor, 
commonly taken (after Watt) as =550 foot-pounds 
per second (which is about i-^ times the actual 
power of a horse). Abbreviated H.P. 

1806 O. Gregory Mech, {1807) II. 357 The usual method 
of estimating the effects of engines by what are called 
‘horse powers’ must inevitably be very fallacious. 1881 
Encycl. Brit. XII. 207/t Nominal horse-power is a purely 
conventional term adopted by makers of steam-engine.s, 
and has no fixed 1 elation to indicated horse-power._ i8gi 
Electrician Sept. 551 A new and shockingly unscientific 
unit, the electrical horse power, is insensibly coming into 
use. 1897 Pref.cc in Glasgow Herald 6 Feb. 3/5 The term 
‘ horse power ' has probably seen its best days . . As a scien- 
tific term it has been much abused, and as a commercial 
term it conveys no meaning. 

b. With prefixed numeral, expressing the power 
or rate of work of an engine, etc. ; as ' an engine 
of 40-hoT3e power or ‘ a 40-horse-power engine 
Properly the numeral 4- ‘ horse ’ form an attrib. phrase 
qualifying ‘power’ las in ‘four-horse coach’ ; cf. two-foot 
rule, half-mile race) ; but the whole phrase (esp. when used 
attrib. \ is often analyzed as numeral -|- ‘ horse-power ’. 

1823 Byron fuau x. xxxiv. note, A metaphor taken from 
the ‘forty-horse power’ of a steam-engine. 1833 Marry at 
Olla, Podr. iv, She. .preferred the three-horse, power of the 
schuyt to the hundred-horse power of the steam-packet, 
lUustr. Caial.Gt. Exhib, 2i4 0soillatingsteam-engine, 
of lo-horse power. 1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 50 
One 25 horse-power engine, 16-inch cylinder. 

2 . tramf. Power or rate of work as estimated 
by this unit ; number of horse-powers. Also jig. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea iv. § 268 What is the horse- 
power of the Niagara? 1867 Emerson Lett, ti- Soc, Aims, 
Progr. Culture Wks. (Bohn) III. 23s Enthusiasm is the 
leaping lightning, not to he measured by the horse-power 
of the understanding. 1871 Tyndale Fragm. Sc. I. xx, 
[He] calculates the equivalent of that heat in horse-power. 

3 . The power or agency of a horse or horses as 
employed in driving machinery ; hence, a machine 
by which the pull or weight of a horse is con- 
verted iato..„power for driving other machinery. 

, *833 Catal. R. Agree. Soc. S/cow Gloucester 50 A One 
Horse Power Portable Horse Gear. Ibid. 31 A useful and 
economical thrashing machine to be either worked by hand 
or horsepower. 1864 Webster, 3. A machine 

operated by one or more horses ; a horse-engine. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech. s.v., An ordinary hor.se-power, such as 
is used for thrashing-machines, drag-saws, clover-huUers. 

Ho ■rse-pox. [See Pox.] 

fl. A severe or virulent pox. (Used in coarse 
execrations.) Ohs. 

1636 S._ Holland Zara (1719) 113 With a Hoise-pox and 
a Murrain. _i667 Dk. Newcastle & Dryden Sir Martin 
Mar-all iv. i, Leave off your winking and your pinking, 
with a horse-pox t’ye. 1694 Echard Plautus Pref. Aiij, 
I’Jl fetch ye out with a Horse-pox for a damnable, prying, 
nine-eyed Witch. 

2 . A pustular disease of horses, said, when com- 
municated to cows, to produce cow-pox. 

^1884 dl. y.Med. y-)-nl. 15 Nov, 54S An outbreak of casual 
‘ horse-pox ’ among the she-asses. 1897 Allbutt . 5':)'^ A Med, 
II. 636 He explained the failure on the part of many experi- 
menters to transmit horse-pox to the cow. 

Ho Tser. [f. House v. -f -ebI.] One who 
provides horses for a coach ; a postmaster. 

1831 ‘ Nimrod’ Road 33 Thehorser’s profits depend upon 
the luck he has with his stock. 

Ho’rse-race. A. race by horses (with riders). 

1381 Sidney A/ia/. Poeirie (Arh.) 46 Phillip of Macedon 
reckoned a horse-race woijne at OHmpus among hj's three 
fearefull felicities. 1617 Moryson Itin. i. 198 No meane 
Loides..and Gentlemen in our Court had in like sort put 
out money upon a horserace, or speedie course of a horse, 
under themselves, a 1626 Bacon [J.l, In horseraces men are 
curious that there be not the least weight upon one horse 
more than upon another. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 462 r 4 
To glory in being the first Man at Cock-matches, Horse-races. 
1821 Byron fuan nr. Ixxxv, Pindar sang horse-races. 

'attrib. i 6 zp J. Maxwell tr. Herodian (1633) 426 Cirque 
{margin. Or Horse-race-yard, able to hold above 20000). 

Ho’rse-ra:cer. [f. House-race -b -brI, after 
race, racer.] One who keeps horses for racing; 
one who rides horses in races, a jockey. 

c 1618 J. Bruen in Hinde Life xi. (1641) 38 A good rule 
for our horse-racers, rank riders, and hot-.spurre hunters. 
*733 Weekly Reg. 8 Dec., Song-singers, horse-racers, valets- 
de-chamhre. Athemeuin 22 Sept. 381/1 The first Lord 
Godolphin was a horse-racer as well as gambler undoubtedly. 

Ho 'rse-ra:ciug, sb. [f. Horse -v Racing vbl. 
sb., after horse-race.] The practice or sport of 
running horses in competitions of speed. 


£•1634 G, Fox jrnl. {1827) I- 250 Each taking his hor.se 
. . and so go to horse-racing. 1780 T. Davies Garrtck 
(1781) I. xxvi. 257 The wretched attachment of our young 
nobility and gentry to horse-racing. 1837 W. Irving Capt. 
Bonneville HI. 201 All ardently addicted to gambling and 
horse-racing. 1894 Westni. Gaz. 13 Sept. 1/3 Horse-racing 
. . is a .sport which gives more employment to more thou- 
sands of deserving persons than can be claimed for any other. 

b. Cojnb. Horseracing-board, a board used 
for a gambling game played w'ith figures of horses. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 13 Mar. 7/2 Charged with gambling 
with a horseracing-board in the New-cut, and carrying on a 
system of swindling. 

So HoTse-ra cinff a.., addicted to horse-racing. 

1814 Last Act II. ii, A bold, dashing, horse-racing, fo.x- 
hunting heroine. 

Ho’rse-ratdish.. [See House jA 27 c.] 

1 . A cruciferous plant {Cochlcaria Armoracia'), 
with white flowers and broad rough leaves, a 
native of middle Europe and western Asia, com- 
monly cultivated for its root (see 2). 

*397 Gerarde Herbal ii. vii. i86 Horse Radish hringeth 
foorth great leaues. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules j' Diet 263 
Vegetables which abound with a pungent volatile Salt and 
Oil as . . Horse-Radish, Cresses. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 732 Horse-Radish is a Native of most hilly situa- 
tions in Europe, . . flowering in May. 

2 . The thick rootstock of this plant, which has 
a very pungent flavour, and is scraped or grated 
down as a condiment. 

1623 'PiAva: Aiiat. Ur. Pref. Bb, TheGermanes in diuerse 
places . . boyle wilde or hor.se radishes with their beefe. 1769 
Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekpr. (1778) 351 Pour it on your 
parsley, with two or three slices of horse-radish. 1881 
Besant & Rice Cliapl. ofP'leet I. vi. 150 His prejudices as 
a gentleman and a scholar were offended by the absence of 
horse-radish. 

fig. 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vi. iii, With a plentiful garnish- 
ing of the horse radish of their petulance. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as horse-radish root\ 
f horse-radish ale, ? ale flavoured with horse- 
radish ; horse-radish tree, (a) a tree {Moringa 
pterygoeferma), a native of India, cultivated in 
tropical countries for its pod-like capsules, which 
are eaten fresh or pickled, and for its winged seeds 
(ben-nuts'), from which oil of ben is obtained ; the 
root resembles horse-radish in flavour ; (b) in 
Australia, a name for Codonocarjtts cotinifolius 
(N. O. Phytolacem) : see quot. 1889. 

1664 Pepys Diary 16 Sept., He would needs have me 
drink a cup of horse-radish ale. 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. 
<1713) 437/2 On the edulcorated Pouder, affuse Oil of Tur- 
pentine drawn off from Horse-radish-roots. 1839 A ll Year 
Round No. 32, 127/1 Horse-radish trees, giving perfumers 
and watchmakers that famous oil of Ben, which can hardly 
ever be obtained pure. 1889 J. H. Maiden Usef. Nat, 
Plants Australia 164 Called also ‘Horse-radish Tree’, 
owing tq the taste of the leaves. 

HoTSe-ri’der. One who rides a' horse ; a pro- 
fessional performer on horseback ; a circus-rider. 
So HoTse-ri:ding vbl. sb. and jpl. a. 

1380 Lyly Enphues To Gentlem. Rdrs, (Arh.) 223 The 
cholaricke Horse-rider, who . . not daring to kill the Horse 
went into the stable to cutte the saddle, c 1610 Sir T. 
Melvil Mem. (1735) 317 His Pastimes of Hunting, Hawk- 
ing and Horse-riding. 1834 Dickens Hard T. i. iii. The 
clashing and banging band attached to the horse-riding 
establishment . . A flag . . proclaimed . . that it was ‘ Sleary’s 
horse-riding’. Ibid. ui. v. The horse-riders never mind what 
they say, sir ; they’re famous for it. 1885 tr. Helm’s Wand. 
PI. Anim. 48 Those north-eastern branches., as far as the 
light of history reaches, are. found a horse-riding race. 
Horse-acorser,-scofirser: seeHoRSE-coRSER. 
Ho 'rse-Se'USe. U.s. colloq. Strong common 

sense ; ‘ a coarse, robust, and conspicuous form 
of shrewdness often found in ignorant and rude 
persons; plain, practical good sense’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1870 Nation (N. Y.) 18 Aug. 105 The new phrase — born 
in the West, we believe — of ‘horse-sense’, which is applied 
to the intellectual ability of men who exceed others in prac- 
tical wisdom. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies 124 He 
was a plain man. .he had what is roughly known as ‘ horse- 
sense ’, and he was homely. 1884 New Eng. Jrnl. Educ. 
XIX. 377 The latent ‘horse-sense’ of the American people 
may be relied on, in the end, to abate this nuisance. 

Horseshoe, horse-shoe (hf sb. 

1 . A shoe for a horse, now usually formed of a 
narrow iron plate bent to the outline of the horse’s 
hoof and nailed to the animal’s foot. 

Widely employed by the superstitious as an amulet, a 
protection from witchcraft, omen of good luck, etc. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 255 Foure hors schoon. 
1483 Nottingham Rec. HI. 245 Item for a hors shoo. .)d. ob. 
iSpS Dalbymple tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. vil. 39 Makdonald 
. . with horschone he schod his wife, and set thame on her 
soils with nailis. 1398 Shake. Merry W. in. v. 123 To be 
throwne into the Thames, and coold, glowing-hot . . like a 
Horse-shoo. i66s_ B oyle Occas. Refl. (1845) 348 The com- 
mon People of this Country have a Tradition, that 'tis a 
lucky thing to find a Horse-shoe. 1751 Univ. Mag. in 
Hone Every-day Bk. II. 1457 No horseshoe nor magpye 
shall bafile our skill. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xi, Your 
wife’s a witch, man ; you should nail a horse-shoe on your 
chamber door. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. in. 
IV. 124 One of the ancient horse-shoes is described as con- 
sisting of a solid piece of iron. 1893 Elworthy Evil Eye 
vi. 217 Here in Somerset, horseshoes are nailed on stable 
door.s, hung up to the ceilings above the horses, or fastened 
to the walls of the cow-house, ‘ to keep off the pixies’, 

b. Horseshoes, the game of quoits, dial. 

*823 in Brockett. 1846 IHd. (ed, 3) I. 228 The game of 


quoits is called ‘horse-shoes’ in the North because some- 
times played with horse-shoes. 

2 . Applied to things shaped like a horseshoe, or 
a circular arc larger than a semi-circle, a. generally. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. l. xxiv. 73 The bataylle ought 
to be then orclred and made in manere of a bois-shoo. _ 1725 
De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 130 The river making a 
kind ofa double house-shoe. 1770 Washington /FWA(i889) 
II. 298 The Ohio running round it in the nature of a horse- 
shoe. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. yyt_ When the dip forrns 
what is called a house-shoe, descending fiom one mountain 
or hill, and ascending on the opposite. _ t866 Rogers Agric. 
ij- Prices I. xx. 507 The horseshoe which lies between the 
wooded hills of Maidenhead, Wycombe and Marlow. 

b. Fortification. (See quot. 1 704.) 

1698 Frogeh Yoy. 108 Three pieces of Fortification call’d _ 
Horse-Shooes. 1704 J. Harris 'J'echn., 1 lorse-Shooe, in 

Fortification, is a Work sometiines of a round, and some- 
times of an Oval Figure, raised in the Ditch flf a Marshy 
Place, or in low (Iround-S, and border'd with a P.irapet. 
1717 tr. Freziers Voy, 312 That Fortress has no othei Out- 
works, besides a Horse-shooe next the Port, and a little 
Cover'd-wmy. 

c. Ship-building. - Horseshoe clamp \n 5 d. 

c 1830 Riidim. Navig. (Weale) 125 Horse-shoes, large 
straps of iron or copper shaped like a horse-shoe and let into 
the stem and gripe on oppo-sile sides, through which they 
are bolted togethei to secure the gripe to the stem. 

d. Turning-lathe. (See quot.) 

187s Knight Diet. Mech., Horseshoe . . 2. A movable 
support for vai-ying the gearing and the velocity of the screw 
which moves the slide. 

3 . Bot. The same as horseshoe-vetch ; see 5 cl. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens iv. xxxi. 490 The thirde kinde is called 

..in English Horse shoe. 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii, d. 1057 
Horse shooe commeth vp in certaine vntilled and sunny' 
places of Italy and Languedock. 1711 J. Petivf.r in Phil. 
Trans. XXVII. 387 Horse-shoes. .The Pods of this elegant 
Plant resemble a Half moon, or Horse-slioe. 

4 . Zool. a. A horseshoe-crab : see 5 d. b. An 
American name of a bivalve mollusc, Lutraria 
elliptica, the oval oUer-shell. 

1773 Romans Florida 302 A crab, .called in the southern 
province a king crab, and to the northward a house-shoe. 
1830 Hawthorne Scarlet L. xv. (1B83) 213 She seized a live 
horseshoe by the tail. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. Simple attrib, ‘of a 
horseshoe’, as in horseshoe-fashion, form, shape. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 26 (Great Stairs 
made Horse-shoo-Fashion. xZy] Penny Cycl. VII. 23/2 Nose 
..bordered by a wide crest of a horseshoe shape. 1874 
Parker Goth. Archil. 1. iii. 66 Norman arches are not mi- 
frequently of the horse-shoe form. 

b. a/irib. passing into adj. ‘Of the form of 
a horseshoe, or arc larger than a semicircle ’, as 
horseshoe arch, bend, brooch, door, table. 

1796 Combe Boy dell's Thames II. 71 The horseshoe bend 
that begins at Mortlake. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. 
<5- rir? 1. 131 A horse-shoe arch has its centre above the spring. 
1873 Hayne in Tristram Moah 375 Arches distinctly hor.se- 
shoe. 1884 Graphic 22 Nov. 538/1 The delegates took their 
places to the right and left of him at a horseshoe table. 1893 
T. B. Foreman Trip to Spain etc. 64 Through the usual 
horse-shoe door, we enter an open court. 

c. similative, parasynthetic, etc., as horseshoe- 
shaped, horseshoe-like acljs. 

1776 Pennant Zool. IV. 48 A horse-shoe-shaped mark of 
deep purple. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 276 A 
small room entered by a horse-shoe-like arch. 1893 Wesim, 
Gaz. 4 Sept. 3/3 The tunnel, .is 21 ft. high and 19 ft. broad, 
and is horseshoe-shaped. 

d. Special combs. : horseslioe anvil (see 
quot.) ; horseshoe-bat, any species of bat having 
a nose-leaf more or less horseshoe-shaped, esp. 
Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum, R. hipposideros, 
and Phyllorhina armigera ; horseshoe clamp 
(see quot.); horseshoe-crab, a crab-like animal 
of the genus Limulus, so called from the shape 
of its shell ; a king-crab ; horseshoe-fern, (in 
New Zealand) Marattia fraxinea, called in Aus- 
tralia potato-fern (Morris Austral Eng. 1898); 
horseshoe goose, head, kidney, magnet (see 
quots.);horseshoe-nail,anail ofsoft iron for fasten- 
ing on horseshoes ; hence horseshoe-nail machine, 
rod\ horseshoa-vetch,aleguminouspIant {Hippo- 
crepis comosd) hearing umbels of yellow flowers, 
and jointed pods each division of which resembles 
a horseshoe. 

1875 Knight Did. Mech., * Horseshoe-anvil, one which 
corresponds in shape and size to the hoof of a horse, and has 
shanks which permit its adjustment in the socket-hole of 
the anvil, in either a natural or a reversed position. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 140 The *Horse shoe Bat, with 
an odd protuberance round its upper lip, somewhat in the 
form of an horse-shoe. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § i6g Two 
species are known in England under the name of the 
Greater and Lesser Horse-.shoe Eats. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech., * Horseshoe-clamp {Ship-building), an iron strap by 
which the grige and fore-foot are attached. 1863 Parkman 
Champlain iii. (1875) 231 The *horseshoe-crab awakened 
his especial curiosity. 1849 Zoologist VII. 2393 'The 
Egyptian goose is the ‘ ’^horse-shoe goose ’. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers CycL, *Horse-shoe Head, a disease in infants, wherein 
the sutures of the skull are too open, or too great a vacuity 
is left between them. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex,, ^Horse-shoe 
kid-ney . . a variety of the kidneys in man in which they are 
connected by their lower ends, so as to make one horse.shoe- 
shaped organ. 1822 Imison Sc. 4- Art I. 409 A magnet, bent 
so that the two ends almost meet, is called a *horse-shoe 
magnet. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) N- xvi. 441 He 
bent it into a continuous ring, which . . he caused to rotate 
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rapidly close to the poles of a horse-shoe magnet. 1415- 
16 Dur!ia7H I\1S. Sacr, Roll, Et in furfure et ^horsescho- 
nayle, xixj. x]d. z8ao tr. Lagrange's Chetn. 11. 97 Six 
parts of iron in .small fiagments.as points of horse-shoe nails. 
1888 Ltnv Rep. 13 App. Cas. 401 A patent for the manufac- 
ture of hoise-shoe nails. 187s Knight Riel. Math., '^Horse- 
shoe Nail-machuie, one in which rods of iron are shaped 
into nails foi the purpose stated. 1894 Daily News 22 Jan. 
7/4 Rolled horseshoe nail rods (charcoal) are piiced at £16 
lor. 1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bet. (1788) 282 Hippocrepis, 
^Horseshoe Vetch. 

Hio'rseshoe, it. [f. prec. sb. ; cf. Shoe w.] 

1. imets. To provide with horseshoes. 

2. Arch. To make (an arch) horseshoe-shaped. 

1874 J. Ecrgusson Hist. Archil, (ed. 2) i. iv. vi. I. 391 

A Sassanian arch.,horse-shoed to the extent of one-tenth 
of its diameter. 

So Horse-shoer one who makes horse- 

shoes, or shoes horses ; HoTse-sh.oeing', the art 
or craft of shoeing horses. 

1S91 Spakry tr. CalloiCs Geomancie 76 Craftsmen working 
byyron, as horse-shooers, locke -smiths, and such like. 1869 
(.J. Fleming {Utld) Horse-Shoes and Horse-Shoeing. i 883 
Pall Mall G. 24 Sept. 11/2 The hoise-shoers wore new 
1 usset leather aprons, with blood-red horseshoe stamped in 
the centre. 

Ho'rse-skiu. The skin of a horse ; leather 
made of a horse’s skin. Also attrib. 

C1340 Cursor M. 2250 (Fairf.) pat dight ham-.wip hois 
skynnys and camel hide. 1634 tr. Ma^-linis Conq. China 
35 Their Boots . . of Horse-skin very neatly drest, 1831 
Mayne Reid Scalp Hnut. v, The soft clinging sand already 
overtopped my horse-skin boots. 

Horse-tail, hoTsetail. 

1. A horse’s tail. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 10311 He..Festnyt hym..by his fete 
euyn, Hard by the heie of his horse tayle. rtiS33 Ld. 
Rernf.rs Huon Ixxxi. 251, I say and iuge that Gerarde be 
diawen at hor.se ttwlles, and then hangyd. *396 Shak.s. 
Tam. Shr. iv. i. 96 Let them, .not presume to touch a haire 
of my Master.s horse-taile, till they kis.se their hand.s. 1737 
Pope Hor. Epist. n. i. 63 Then by the rule that made the 
Horse-tail bare, I pluck out year by year, as hair by hair. 
1846 H. Torrens Rem. Milii. Plisl. 1 . 162 The Turk . . 
made his standard of a horse-tail. 

b. Used in Turkey as an ornament, as a military 
standard, the symbol of war, and as an ensign 
denoting the rank of a pasha : see Tail ; hence, 
t the office of a pasha ipbs.). Anciently used also 
by the Bulgarians. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 69S_ Horse-tailes are 
great jewehs, and two slaves will be given for one taile. 
1683 Land. Gaz. No. 1860/6 The King of Poland has taken 
two House Tails (which are the Turks Signals of War). 
1703 Maundrell yonni. Jeius. (1721) 127 Next were 
brought the Bassa’s two Ho»se Tails. 1711 Lottrell 
Brief Rel. (1837) VI. 709 The sultan has resolved, .to renew 
the war against Muscovy, having for that end ca.used the 
horse tail (their signal of war) to he placed again before 
the seraglio. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 June, The dey 
will make you a horse-tail. 1840 Blackw. Mag. XLVII. 
219 While all Chiistendom trembled at the sight of the 
horse-tails, Soliman died. 1847 Disraeli Tancred vi. x. 
183s Milman Lat. Chr. v. viii. II. 423 They [the Bulgarians] 
were to go to battle no longer under their old national 
ensign, the horse-tail, but under the banner of the Cross. 

2. The common name of the genus Equisetum, 
consisting of cryptogamous plants with hollow 
jointed stems, and whorls of slender branches at 
the joints ; the whole having some resemblance to 
a horse’s tail. 

1538 Turner Libelhts, Hippnris,\^X\vas, dicitur equise- 
tum, aut cauda equina, .aliquibus dicitur Hors tayle, non- 
ntillis Hally Water stryncle, D3'sshewasshynges, 1377 
B. Googe Heresbach's Hush. \. (1586) 43 For Pasture or 
Meddowe. .the woor-St as Plinie saith, is Russhes, Fearne, 
and Horsetayle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 31 The 
Water .spider, hath two hairy geniculated horns, knotted or 
joynted at several divisions like . . Hors-tayl. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxxii. 488 Wood Horsetail has the leaves 
compound or divided, and the spikes at the end of the same 
stems. 1873 Mrs. King Disciples, Ugo Bassi iv. (1877) 146 
Brushing past the rigid arms Of hideous giant horsetails. 

b. 't Female Horse-tail, an old name for 
Hippuris or Mare’s-tato, a phanerogamous plant 
somewhat resembling.£'yM 2 j-^/« 7 « in habit. Shrubby 
Horse-tail, name £pr shrubs of the genus Ephedra 
(N. O. Gnetacesi), having small scale-like leaves 
resembling the branches of Equisetum. Tree 
horseiail-tree : see 5 . 

*S 97 Geraroe Herbal 11. ccccxlii. 957 Cauda equina 
feemina, the female Horse taile. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's 
'Bot. xi. 116 In the books it [Hippuris] is called Female 
Horsetail or Mare’s-tail. 1884 Miller Plani-n., Horse- 
tail, Great Shrubby, Ephedra distachya. Ibid., Casuarina 
equiseiifolia,. Oak of Australia, Tree-Horse-tail. 

3. ‘ A hippurite.’ {Cent. Diet.) 

4. Anai. The leash of nerves in which the spinal 
cord ends : called in mod.L. cauda equina. 

5. attrib. and Comb., z.% horsetail-like 3.(1]., horse- 
tail standard (see i b) ; resembling a horse’s tail, 
as horse-tail cloud, lock ; also horsetail-nchen, 
name for various species of Alectonct, esp. A, 

'jubaia, having a slender pendulous thallus ; 
horsetail -tree, a tree of the genus Casuarina, esp, 
the Australian C. equisetifoha, so called from the 
resemblance of the leafless jointed branches to 
those of Equisetum. 

x 6 oo Rowlands Leii. Humours Blood C, Aske Humors, 


why a Feather he doth wearef.,Or what he doth uith 
such a Horse-taile locke? 1612 Pasguil's Might-Cap (1877) 
7 His sweet woiship with his horse-taile locke. 1831 
Howitt Seasons (1S37) 228 The vault of heaven was strewn 
with what are called horse-tail clouds. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
23 Oct. 3/2 [A yucca with] enormous horsetail-like panicles 
of white flowers. 

HoTseward, orig. to horse-ward ■. see -waud. 
i6ir Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xviii. (1632) 901 Giulng 
command to make themselues shortly ready, for their Lords 
were to horse- waid. 

Ho'rse-way. A road by which a horse may 
pass ; a bridle-road ; sometimes = cart-road. 

983 Charter ofAithelred in Kemble Cod. Dipl. III. 219 
To horsweges heale. rsiy Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 66 
With owt the Citys ys an horse wey vnder neth a mown- 
teyn, 1532-3 Act 24 Hen. H///, c. sAny common high- 
way cartway horseway or fotewayes. 1603 Shaks. Lear iv. 
i. 58 Glou. Know'st thou the way to Douer? Edg. Both 
style and gate ; Floraeway and foot-path. 1766 Goldsm. 
Vic. iV. X, I therefore walked back by the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footway was but two. 
187s PosTE Gains iv. § 3 A right of horse-way or cairiage- 
way through his land. 

Horsewhip (h^usihwip), sb. A whip for driv- 
ing or controlling a horse. 

1694 G. Fox yrnt. C1827) I. 108 Then they . . put me into 
the stocks, .. and they brought dog-whips and hoise-whips, 
threatening to whip me. 1766 Smollett Trav. I. xv. 254 
(Jod.) Riding out.. with his horsewhip in his hand. rSog 
Malkin Gil Bias x. xi. (Rtldg.) 377 Those impracticable 
beings, on whom good example, good advice, and a good 
horsewhip, are eijually thrown away. 

HoTSewhip, »- [f. prec. : cf. Whii?z».] irans. 
To chastise with a horsewhip. 

1768 Bickerstaff Lionel ^ Clarissa iii. ii, If you are a 
gentleman, you shall fight me; if you are a scrub, I'll 
hoisewhlp you. 1819 Lvtton Devereux v. v, I will fulfil 
your errand, and horsewhip him soundly. 1877 Black Green 
Past, viii, If I were a man I would horsewhip him. 
fig. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. IV. Jzid. 1S3 That he 
horsewhips and shoots you dead with a murdeiing infamous 
tongue. 

Hence HoTsewhipped ppl. a., Ho'rsewhip- 
ping vhl. sb. Also Ho'rsewMpper, Ho'rse- 
wMpsltip. 

<ri774 T. Erskine in Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1799) III. 320 
To save thy horse-whipp’d back from dail^ fears. 1808 — 
Ep. to Mrs. Clarke ibid. V. 405 A horse-whipper of carpets. 
1829 Lytton Devereux v. v. If ever you meet him, give 
him a good horse-whipping on my account. 1842 Tail’s 
Mag. IX. 437 Ballinasloe, where this person performed his 
feat of horsewhipship. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. 
World 20 If he tamely submits to a horsewhipping, he 
must be more or less than man. 

Horsewoman (h^'JSiwmman). A woman 
who rides on horseback; a female equestrian. 
Usually with qualifying adj. 

1564-78 Bdlleyn Dial, agst. Pest. (1888) 58 Your mother 
was a good horsewoman, and loued ridyng well as any 
gentlewoman that euer I knewe in my life. 1626 Middle- 
ton Worn. Beware Worn. 11. i, Sh'ad need be a good 
horsewoman, and sit fast. 1814 Jane Austen Mansf, 
Park vii, His comments on Miss Crawford’s great clever- 
ness as a horsewoman. 1887 Frith Autobiog, I. xxi. 279 
Miss Gilbert was a most accomplished horsewoman. 

Hence Ho'rsewomansMp. 

1857 Tail's Mag. XXIV. 332 Her excellent and bold 
horsewomanship attracted . . admiration. 1882 ‘Annie 
Thomas’ Allertoii Towers II. vi. 105 A severe critic upon 
horsewomanship. 

Horsiness (hp-jsines). [f. Horsy a. -i- -ness.] 
The quality of being horsy, esp. in sense 2 . 

1864 Daily Tel. 19 July, There is no keeping clear of 
* horsiness ’ and the horsey. 1873 Tennyson Q. Mary iii. 
V, It shall be all my study for one hour To rose and lavender 
my horsiness. Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. vi. 117 The St. Aubyn 
girls, .finding him a kindred spirit in horseyness and doggy- 
ness, took him at once into their confidence. 

Ho’rsin^, vbl. sb. [f. Horse w. -f-ing h] 

1. Provision of horses or cavalry. 

..? 38 z Wyclif Deut. xvii. 16 Bi noumbre of horsynge arered 
[Vulg. equitatus nutnero suble!iatus\ c *400 Rowland 4- O. 
389, I hafe horssynge at my will, c 1630 Don Bellianis 72 
Send half of your men .. taking with them double horsing 
that when we arrive . .we may find fresh horses. 1896 N. B. 
Daily Mail 17 June 4 The ordinary expenses for horsing, 
traffic, and general management [of a tramway]. 

2. The * covering ’ of a mare. 

1332 Huloet, Horsynge_ of a mare. 1363-73 Cooper 
Thesaurus, Catulio, to desire the male j . . to go to rutter : 
to horsing : to blissoning. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's 
Husb. III. (1586) 125 b, She. .is taken to be barren. .yt takes 
not at y* first horsing. 1727 Pope, etc. Mart. Scribl. l. vi. 

3. A mounting as on a horse ; a flogging in- 
flicted while on another’s back : see Horse v. 4 b. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 105/1 Horsing, of Beer, is 
the setting of one Barrel upon two. _ 1824 W. Irving T. 
Trav. I. 261 , 1 felt so indignant at the ignominious horsing 
I had incurred. 

4. Cutlery trade. (See quot.) 

1831 J. Holland Mdnuf. Metal I. zgaWhat is technically 
called the horsing, being in fact, the seat or saddle upon 
which the grinder sits astride while at work. 1870 Reade 
[ see second quot. in 5]. 

6 . attrib. and Comb.', horsing -block, stone = 
Horse-block i and 2 ; horsing-chain, the chain 
that fastens a grinder’s seat to the framework of 
the grindstone. 

1661 Manch. Court Leet Rec. (1887) IV. 3ooFor aHorseing 
stone att Hyde Crosse. 1662 Gurnall Chr. in Amt. verse 
i8. viii, § 3 (1669) 452/2 [He] makes his seeming piety to God 


but as a horsing-block to get Into the Creatures Saddle. 
1708 Thorfsby Diary (Hunter) II. 13 We met with a great 
number of horsing-stones, each of three steps, but cut out of 
one entire stone. 1836 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Horsmg 
block, timber framing, used in forming excavations 

for raising the ends of the wheeling planks. 1870 E. Pea- 
cock II. 23 A stone horsing-block stood near 

the doorway. 1870 Reade Put yourself hi his jdace I. 201 
The stone went like a pistol-shot, and snapped the hoi sing- 
chains like thread . . the giinder. .had fallen forward on his 
broken horsing. 

Ho'rsiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f -ING 2 . in 
sense i, app. for phrase a-horsingd\ 

1. Of a mare : Desiring the hoise; in heat. 

1377 B. pooGE Heresbach's Husb. iii. (1586) 126 b, When 
you perceive y‘ she is Horsing, .put to your stallion. 1870 
Blaine Encycl. Rnr. A/cr/j (ed. 3) § ion Mares come into 
season about February, and continue to be horsing, as it is 
called, until the end of June or middle of July. 

T 2. Riding on orhaving to do with horses ; horsy. 

c 1613 Middleton Wf Wit like a Womaiis 11. iii, A young 
horsing gentleman. 

Eorsly, obs. f. PIoabsblt, PIorselt. Horson, 
obs. f. Whoreson. Horst, dial. f. PIurst. 

Horsy (hpusi), a. Also -ey. [f. Horse sb. -p -Y.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of a horse 
or horses. 

1591 Spenser Virg. Gnat 41 Th’ halfe-horsy people, Cen- 
taures hight. 1864 Daily Tel. tg Oct., Elk-flesh is a 
decidedly horsey species of game. 

2. Having to do with horses ; addicted or de- 
voted to horses, horse-racing, and matters of the 
stable ; affecting the dress and language of a groom 
or jockey. 

1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour i. 3 [His] groomy 
gait and horsey propensities. 1858 Almac Matres 6 The 
horsy individual then related an anecdote. 1881 Aihencewn 
19 Mar. 392/1 ‘In Luck’s Way’ is a horsy, if not a racy 
story. 1882 Miss Braddon Afi'. Royal 11 . v.t.t.z They, .were 
both horsey and doggy, and plain-spoken to hrusqueness. 

3. Of the mare : Desiring the horse. 

1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports | 1012 Separated from 
other mares, which, becoming horsy, will kick them. 

4. Comb. , as horsy-loohing, -minded. 

1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixiv. 361 He's 
a horsey lookin’ sort o’ man. 1886 Cycl. Tour. Club Gaz. 
May 183/2 Horsey-minded road trustees and sheriffs. 

Hence Ho’rsyism, horsy quality and practice ; 
HoTsily adv., in a horsy manner. 

1882 Daily Mews 31 Jan. 3/7 Horseyism is a word that 
has been coined to express that inexplicable affinity which 
equine pursuits seem to have in some countrie.s with rough 
manners and loud oaths. *889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 614/a If 
he be horsily inclined. 

Hort, obs. form of Hurt. 

tHo’rtal, a. Obs. rare-''-. [f. L. hort-us 

garden -t- -ai : cf. med.h.hortdle, -dlis{'D\\ Cange).] 
Growing in a garden ; cultivated. 

c 1700 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 316 Flowers, as 
well hortal as wild. 

Hortatiou (hp>ute'’j3n). [ad. L. hortation-em., 
n. of action f. hortarl to encourage, exhort.] The 
action of exhorting or inciting ; exhortation. 

i536_BnLLENDEN Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 98 The Albiani.s, in- 
flammit. .be this hortation, come forthwart weiil arrayait on 
thairennimes. ifiaoGRANGERDtw.Aqg-. 4 Propounded in forme 
of a comraandement, counsell, hortation. 1721 StrypeAVc/. 
Mem. an. 1548 (R.) That he should by his hortation set the 
commons against the nobility and gentlemen. 

Hortati'Ve (hputativ), a. and sb. [ad. L. hor- 
idtiv-us, f. hortdri to exhort : see -ive.J 

A. cidj. Characterized by exhortation, serving 
or tending to exhort. 

1623 Cockeram, Hortatiue, belonging to exhortation. 
1651 Howell Venice 63 Hereupon Pope Vrban came, .and 
made this hortative Oration. 1834 Tait's Mag. XXI. 364 
The narrative . . is vastly more interesting than the didactic 
or hortative. i88a Farrar C/m I. 445 Many hortative 
and illustrative digressions. 

B. sb. A hortatoiy speech ; an address intended 
to exhort or enconrage. 

1607-12 Bacon Arr., Martiage ij- Single Life (Arb.) 268 
GeneralJs commonlye in theire hortativesputt Men in minde 
of theire wives and Children, c 1643 Howell Lett. (1630) I. 
72 Others incited him to it, and among other hortatives 
they told him [etc.]. 1884 yaunt in yuiik 253 So encourag- 

ing [were] the hortatives’ of Kinioch. 

Hence HoTtatively adv., in a hortative manner; 
by way of exhortation. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 44 Axe we to understand this 
phrase hortatively? 

Hortator (hputs'dai). [a. L. hortdtor, agent-n. 
f. hortari to exhort.] One ■who exhorts or en- 
courages ; an exhorter. 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hur 140 With an angry crash, 
down fell the gavel of the hortator. 

Ho3?tatory (hp’rtatori), a. [ad. late L. hortd- 
tbri-us, f. hortdri to exhoit : see -ory.] Of, per- 
taining to, or characterized by, exhortation or 
encouragement; hortative, exhortatory. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 20 Hortatorie and 
Dehortatorie. i6ia T. Taylor Cotnm. Titus i. g After the 
doctrinall part followeth the hortatorie. a 1784 Johnson in 
Boswell (1831) I. 381 ‘ Law’s Serious Call ’ [he said] was the 
finest piece of hortatory theology in any language. 1878 
■W. C. Smith Hilda (1879) 173 That night he went on, 
ceaseless, in his hortatory tone. 

Hor’be'USial, a. ? Obs. [f. L. hortensis, -ius, 
of or belonging to a garden (f. horius garden) 
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+ -AL.] Of or belonging to a garden ; growing or 
cultivated in gardens. 

iSSS W. How Lei. 20 Sept, in Sir iV. Browne's Wks. (1848) 

HI. 517 Wee shall adde our experiments ; to this, horteu- 
siall . . to that, medicinall. 1664 Evelyn Sylva Introd. § 3 
Such [trees] as are sative and hortensial. 

Horte’nsian, «• ? Ohs. [f. as prec. + -AN.] 

= prec. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 229 Mallows ..is either 
Hortensian ..orSylvestrian: Archsol. Grxca 

lit. i. 188 Venus was named oiipavia, the celestial; ..r) in 
K»)Troif, the hoitensian. 

Horter, obs. form of Hoktee sh. 

Horteyard; see Hoetyaed. 

Horticolous (bprti-ktiibs), a. rare. [f. L. 
hortus garden to inhabit + -ous. Cf. mod. 

F. horticole^ ‘ Inhabiting or growing in the 
garden’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1854). 
t Horti'CYllist. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. hortP 
cula, -ulus (Dll Cange), ‘ gardener ’ (? for L. *Jior- 
ticola, like agricola), f. hoi-tus garden + col-ere to 
cultivate + -1ST. (Cf. agricolist in same poem.)] 

A horticulturist. 

1754 Dodsley P^lb. Virtue, Agric. 11. 135 On Culture's 
hand Alone, do these Horticulists rely ? 

d' Ho’rticultor. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
'^horticuUor, f. hortus garden + cultor ctiltivator. 

Cf. mod.F. horticulteur.'] =HoETicuLTUiaaT. 

1760 Bp. Hildeksley in W. Hanbury Charities Church 
Langton icLiesp) 114 To have paid my respects to the 
renowned horticuitor at Church- Langton. 

Horticulttiral (hwtikiO'ltiural), a. [f. as 
next + -Ah.] Of or pertaining to horticulture; 
connected with the cultivation of a garden. 

1778-g V. Knox Ess. cxv. (R.l, I should not hesitate to 
allot the first place, in an estimate of horticultural graces, to 
the weeping willow. 180S T. A. Knight (title) Report of 
a Committee of the Horticultural Society of London. i8zo 
Shelley Witch Atl. xxxii. Like an horticultural adept, 
Stole a strange seed, and wrapt it up in mould. 18^2 Y ea.ts 
Growth Cotmn. 141 [Haarlem] early celebrated for its horti- 
cultural produce. 

Horticulture (h^utikadtiuj, -tjai). [ad. L. 
type *horticuliura cultivation of a garden, f. hortus 
garden + cuUura Cultueb : after agriculture. Cf. 
mod.F. horticulttire, admitted by Acad. 1835.] 

The cultivation of a garden ; the art or science of 
cultivating or managing gardens, including the 
growing of flowers, fruits, and vegetables. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Horticulture, the tillage, dress- 
ing, or improvement of Gardens, as Agriculture of other 
Grounds. i6pg Evelyn Acetaria Ep. Ded. aj b, The Pio- 
duct of Horticulture, and the Field. 1713 A. Evans Ver- 
tuuvms xix, Hail, Horticulture’s Sapient King 1 Receive 
the Homage which we bring. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. 1 . 410 Temple, in his intervals of leisure, had tried many 
experiments in horticulture. 

Hortlculttirist (hpitikmltiurist'). [f. prec. 4- 
-1ST.] One who practises the art of horticulture ; 
a gardener ; esp, one who practises gardening I 
scientifically as a profession. 

1818 Todd, Horticulturist, one who is fond of, or skilled 
in, the art of cultivating gardens. i8zo Scott Abbot xxviii. 
1836 Prichard Pkys. Hist. Man I, i. § 5. 139 Hybrid 
plants are continually produced in gardens.. by a process 
well known to horticulturists. 

Hortle, obs. form of Hurtle. 

Hortolan, hortulau(e, obs, ff. Ortolan. 
Hortour, obs. form of Hurter jiJ.i 
Hortulan (hputitHan), a. (sb.) Also 7-9 
h.OTttilaxte, 8 hortuline. [ad. L. horhtldn-us of 
or belonging to a garden, sb. a gardener, f. 
hortul-us dim. of hort-us garden. In earlier form 
Ortolan, from It. ortolano.'] Of or belonging 
to a garden or gardening; garden-. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hart. Ep. Ped , This Hortulan Kalen- 
dar is yours. 1669 J._ Rose Eng. Vineyard Pref., All 
things which concern his hortulan profession. 1783 W, F. 
Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 236 Fruits and other hortulane 
productions are drawn by dogs round the streets. mSiy 
T. Dwight Trav. Hew Eng. (1821) 11 . 3ir The hortulan 
vegetables, common to other parts of New-England. 1822 
New Monthly Mag. IV. 83 A rarer display of architectural 
and hortulan splendour. 

+ B. sb. A gardener. Obs, rare, 

1526 [see Ortolan], 

t Hortula'nary, a. Obs. rare. = Hortulan a. 

1715 PiTTis Life Dr. Radcliffe 24 The Doctor’s servants 
made such a Havock amongst his Hortulanary Curiosities. 

II Hortus siccus (h^ul^s si-k»s). [Lat., = dry 
garden.] An arranged collection of dried plants ; 
a herbarium. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. Pref. B ij. It is a 
Collection of a!l_ the Plants of those Countries, which in 
Botanick terms is called a Hortus Siccus. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 64 p 5, 1 , .bought a Hortus Sicais of inestimable 
value. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. (1863) 38 Flowers 
in the court looking fit for a hortus siccus. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell Exp. vi. 48 (Stanf.) The furs were packed, my 
sketches arid wet hortus siccus [mosses, etc.] properly com- 
bined, and we started again. 

fiS- *7^3 Gray Lei. to Wharton- s Aug., [At Cambridge] 
where no events grow, though we preserve those of former 
days, by way of Hortus Siccus in our libraries. 1790 Burke 
Fr. Rev. (ed. 3) 15 The ample collection of known classes, 
genera, and species, which at present beautify the hortus 
siccus of dissent. 


+ Ho'l?tyard. Ohs. Also 6-7 horteyard, hort- 
yard. [An affected alteration of orchard, frequent 
in 16-1 7th c., influenced by L. horius garden. The 
earliest OE. form was origeardj-gh.tace \2Xtr0rceard, 
ME. orchard (from f 1200); in i6th c. this was 
written by some ortyard, after med-L. orius or It. 
orto garden, and still later hortyard.'\ A garden 
of fruit trees, an Orchard ; sometimes a garden 
in general. ' 

*SSS Watreman Fardle Facions App. 323 He that 
planteth an horteyarde. 1562 Turner Herbal ii. 60 a. The 
hortyard of Pembrook hall in Cambrigde. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1895) I. 226 Pety larceny, as robbing mens horte- 
j’ards and gardens of fruite. 1677 Plot Oxjordsh. 15 Any 
one that suspects the Echo to he really in the Hortyard, and 
not in the Garden, go but into it. 1699 Evelyn Acetaria 
Plan, Of the Hoit-Yard and Potagere; and what Fruit- 
Trees. .may be admitted into a Garden. 

Horwed : see Hory v. 

Horwj, lior5(e, filth : see Hoee sh. 

Hory, liorry, a. Obs. exc. dial. Forms: a. i 
horis, 3-4 hori, Bore, 4 horie, 4-5 Hory, hoory, 8 
horry, gdiai.howTy ; ^.4-3liorow(e, (7 borrow). 
[OE. Aorig, f. horh, horw-, hor-, Hohe sb. + -y. The 
ordinary 0 E. horig naturally gave ME. hori, hory. 
Chaucer’s hororoe (cited by Bullokar and Cockeram 
as horrow) attaches itself app. to the inflexional 
horg- in horg-um, etc. : cf. Holy, Hallow.] 
loul, dirty, filthy; slanderous, 
a. c looaCauonso/AEl/ric in Thorpe Laws II. 35oDset 

his reaf ne beo horig. ciooo TElfric Horn. I. 528 Mid 
horium reafe. czzoa Trm. Coll. Hoj/i. mi Clensunge hut 
is hat briiiS hori to dene, a 1300 Sev. Sins, Pride 13 in 
E, E. P. (1862) ig Hit nis bote a hori felle. 1382 Wyclif 
Lev. xxii. s He that..shal touche.. eny vnclene, whos 
touchynge is hoory [1388 foul], shal be vnclene vnto the euen. 
c 1400 Lan/raiio's Cirurg. 82 An hory wounde shal he heelid, 
in remeuynge awey crust eij)ere fil)>e )>ai is in him. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. 1870 pis synfulle worlde )>a-t so horry ys. 1746 
E.xntoor Scold. ^E.D.S.) r5_s Thy Waistcoat oil horry. i 3 & 
Tennyson Village Wife vii, A howry owd book. 1881 N. 
Line. Gloss., Howery, dirty, filthy. 

fi. [ciooo Apollonius (1834) 13 Mid horhsum scicelse.] 
c 1374 Chaucer Compl. Mars 206 Somtyme envyous folUe 
with tunges horowe departen hem alas. ? c 1400 Plowsuau's 
T. 1097 They were noughty, foule, and horowe. t6i6 
Bullokah, Horrow, beasthe ; base, slaunderous. 

Hence t Ho’rynesa. Obs. 

£■1425 Eng. Conq. Irel. xxviii. 66 Mych horynesse [Rawl. 
MS. felth] or oryble synnes, that me ne aght nat to speke of. 
t Hory, V. Obs. Forms: 3-3 boreg-en, hory- 
en, 4 borew-en, borw-en. [OE. type *horgian, 
f. horig (see prec.) : cf. hergian, Harry.] trans. 
To make hory, foul, or filthy ; to defile, pollute. 

£1200 Triu. Coll. Horn. 201 We habbe|> don of us \>t ealde 
man be us horesede alle. c 1275 in O. E. Misc. 92 Lest he 
schulde his saule horyen and senede. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. 

B. 33s Of vche dene comly kynde enclose seuen makez Of 
vche horwed, in ark halde hot a payre. 

Horydest, 2nd sing. pa. t. of Horrb v, Obs. 
Hos, obs. form of Hoarse. 

I Hosauua (hezaema), mA, jA and w. Forms: 

I osanna, 4 ossanna, 4-7 osanna, 6 bosianna, 
osan, 7 bosannab, 6- bosarma. [ad. late L. 
osanna, hosanna (Vulg.), ad. Gr. weravvd, waavvd, 

repr. the Heb. hoshaa-nd, abbreviated 

form of hosht&dh-nnd save, pray ! 

Cf. Ps. cxviii. 25, Ixxxvi. 2. In Rabbinical litera- 
ture the phrase occurs as a word in 
ydm-hdshas.nd, ‘hosanna-day’, the seventh day of 
the Feast of Booths, also as a name for the 
palm (or willow) branches carried in procession.] 

A. int. An exclamation, meaning ‘ Save now ! ’ 
or ‘ Save, pray ! occurring in Ps. cxviii. 25, which 
forms part of the Hallel at the Passover, and was 
in frequent liturgical use with the Jews, as an 
appeal for deliverance, and an acclamation or 
ascription of praise to God. At the entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem it was shouted by the Galilean 
pilgrims in recognition of His Messiahship (Matt, 
xxi, 9, 15; Markxi. 9, 10; John xii. 13), and it 
has been used from early times in the Christian 
Church as an ascription of praise to God and Christ. 

£ 1000 Ags. Gosp, Mark xi. g, 10 Osanna [Lindisf. la hsel 
wusig] sy gebletsod se be com on drihtnes naman . , Osanna 
on heahnessum. a 1300 Cursor M, 15031 Osanna, laticrd ! 
welcum boa be, Quar has bou ben sa lang! Ibid. 15106 
Nu sals alle ossanna 1 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xviii. 9 How 
osanna by orgonye [C. orgone] olde folke songen. 1382 
Wyclif Matt. xxi. ^ The cumpanyes that wenten before, 
and that sueden, crieden, seyinge, Osanna \gloss that is, 
1 preie, saue], to the sone of Dautth,. Osanna in the hee^ist 
tlungis [1326 Tindale, 1533 Coverd. hosianna, 1334 Tin- 
dale hosanna]. ss 6 j Gude ^ Godlie B. (1897) 198 For our 
gude man in heuin dois regne . . Quhar Angellis singis euer 
Osan. 1623 Sanderson Semi. I. 117 The abridgment . . 
which some have made of the whole hook of Psalms, but 
into two words, Hosannah, and Hallelujah. 1718 Watts 
Ps. cxviii. tv. V, Hosanna in the highest strains The church 
on earth can raise. 1811 Heber Hymn, Hosanna to the 
living Lord.. To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, Let earth, 
let heaven, Hosanna sing. 

B. sb. A cry or shout of ‘ hosanna’ : a shout of 
praise or adoration. 


J641 Milton Ch. Govt. it. iii, All men with loud hosann.t.s 
will confess her greatness. 1673 Lady's Call. \. iv. § 13. 29 
The acclamations and ho.sannahs of the_ multitude. 1717 
Porn Eloisa 353 When loud Hosannas rise. 1866 liRVANr 
Poems, Death Slavery h. Our rivers roll exulting, and their 
banks Send up hosannas to the firmament 1 

C. vb. trazis. To address, applaud, or escort 
with shouts of ‘ hosanna ’. 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Crass (ed. 2] 46 This James 
Naylor suffer'd himself to be Hosaniia'd into Bristol, as 
Christ was into Jeru.salem. 1775 P. Oliver in T.IInichin. 
son's Diary 31 Oct. (1886) II. no They Hosanna’d a man 
who was known to be infamous in all vices. 1851 PI. Angus 
Serin. (1861) 1.13 The act of him who has been much hasan- 
naed as if he were a Saviour, 

Hosband, -bond, obs. ff. Husband. 

Hosch, obs. form of Ilusa. 

Hose (hffuz), sb. Forms: Sing, and collect, fl. 

I hosa, 3- hose ; 3-6 hosse, 4-7 hoose, 5 hoyse, 
5-6 -Sc. hois, 6 hoys. Sc. hoss, hoiss, hoyss, 
hoess, howis, 6-8 hoase, 7 Sc. hoise, 8-9 erron. 
Sc. sing, ho, /’/. a. 3- hosen, (5 hoosen, hausyn, 
hosin, 5-6 -yn, 6 -one, hozen) ; (3. 4-7 hoses, 
(4 hoosis, 4-6 hosis, 5 hossys, 6 hosys). [OE. 
hosa {pi hose, hosu) = OELQr. hosa (MDu., MLG., 
MHG., Ger. hose hose, trousers, Du. hoos stocking, 
water-hose), ON. hosa, Da. hose stocking ; app. 

OTeut. *hos6n-. Of German origin are the 
Romanic forms, med.L. hosa, osa, OF. hose, house, 
It. uosa, OSp. huesa, OPg. osa, Pr. oza legging ; 
Welsh and Corn, hos are from Eng.] 

1 . An article of clothing for the leg; sometimes 
reaching down only to the ankle as a legging or 
gaiter, sometimes also covering the foot like a 
long stocking, f n. sing. Obs. 

a 1100 Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 327/29 Caliga, ttcl 
ocrea, hosa. exaos Lay. 15216 pat ajlc norae a long sa.x 
& latiden bi his sconke wicS inne his hose, c 1477 Caxton 
fason 49 The firste man that he mette with an hose on 
that one foot and none on that other. 1483 Cath. .4 ngl. 
189/2 An Hose (A. Hoy.se', caliga, caligula. 1490 Caxton 
Emydos xxiv. 89 Dydo heyiige ther present.. with one 
fote bare and the other hosse on. 1573-80 Baret A Iv. H 
664 An Hose, or nether stocke, crnrale. 1682 N. 0 . 
Boileau's Luirin tv. 218 One Chanon ran With one hose 
off, the other scarcely on. 

fi. pi. hosen, arch, or dial. ; hoses, obs. Sense 
as in y. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 420 ]ne sumer 3e hahbeSleaue uovto gon 
and sitten baruot ; and ho.sen wiSuten uaumpez, and Hgge 
ine ham hwoso likeS. >297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8013 Is 
chanberlein him bro5te. , Amorewe uor to wevie a peire 
hosen \v.rr. hose.s, hose] of .say. c 1300 Havclok 86oHaue- 
lok. .Hauede neyber hosen ne shon, Ne none kines obe[r] 
wede. 1382 Wyclif Acts xii. 9 Be thou gurd bifore, and 
do on thi hosis [Vulg. caligas]. £1386 Chaucer Prol. 456 
Hir hosen weren of fyn scarlet reed. £1400 Maundcv. 
(1839) v. 59 Cure lord seyde to Moyses, ‘ Do of bin hosen 
and thi schon : for the place bat bou stondest 011 is lond 
holy and blessed’. £1460 Fortescue Abs. fy Lim. Mon, 
iii. (1885) 114 Thair hausjm beth of lyke caunuas, and passyn 
not thair kne, wherfoie thal beth gartered and ther theis 
bare. 1530 J’alsgb. 232/2 Hosyn and shossys, chanssure. 
1557 North tr. Guenara's Diall Pr. igob/i Wearing their 
hosen very close, a 1732 Gay Past. (J.l, Will she thy linen 
I wash, or hosen darn? 1882 Gd. Words 602 With their 
spruce knee-breeches, hosen and buckles. 

7. collect, pi. hose. In mod. use = Stockings 
reaching to the knee. Half-hose, short stockings 
or socks. 

From hose (as \l=hoes), a false sing, ho, stocking, is found 
in Sc. 

iz97_[see p]. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vlii. 31 pai putte 
off baire hose and paire schone. 1538 A berdeen Reg. V. 16 
(Jam.) To pay him x sh. & the wtter part of a pair of 
hojrss. 1553 T. Wilson Rhei. (1567) 82 b, Some, .go wiili 
their hose out at heles. 137^ Inv. R. Wardr. (1815) 282 
Ten howis sewit with reid silk, grene silk and blak silk. 
1391 Shaks. Two Gent. ii. 1.83 Hee beeing in loue, could 
not see to garter his hose. i66o Acts Council Ruther- 
glm in D. Ure Hist. Rutherglen (1793) 63 A paire of shooes 
and hoise. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. xxi, Her left 
leg ho was flung. 1776-81 Gibbon Decl. F. Ixv. (R.), The 
legs and feet were clothed in long hose and open sandals. 
1807 Hoca Mount. Bard 193 His shoon was four pound 
weight a-piece ; On ilka leg a ho had he. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 588 Merino hose, half-hose, and socks. 
1892 Labour Commission Gloss, s. v., Wrought-hose,s. very 
elastic class of hosiery made wholly upon a hand-machine. 
fig. 1670 Eachard Coni, Clergy 59 We must put on the 
hose of faith. 

b. pi. Coverings for the legs forming part of a, 
suit of armour ; greaves. 

£ 1203 Lay. 21136 His sconken he belede mid hosen of 
stele. 13. . Guy Warw. (A.) 3851 Hosen of iren he hab on 
drawe. £1380 Sir Ferumb. 235 Wlb is hosen of mayle he 
by-gon. £ 1440 Partonope 1907 Armed wele Wyth hosyn 
of mayle made of stele. 

c. One's heart in one's hose : see Heart 54 a. 

f 2 . Sometimes an article of clothing for the legs 
and loins, = breeches, drawers ; esp. in phrase 
Doublet a7id hose, as the typical male apparel, a. 
Usually in pi., hosen, hoses, hose, also (with 
reference to its original divided state) a pair of hose. 

c 1460 J . Russell Bk. Nurture 895-7 Then drawe on his 
sokkis & hosyn,, Strike his hosyn vppewarde. .pen trusse 
ye them vp strayte to his plesure. Ibid. 961 His shon, 
sokkis, & hosyn to draw of be ye bolde. £1485 Digby 
Mysi. (1882) III, 502 My dohelet and my hossys euer to- 
gether a-byde. 1335 Coverdale Dan. iii. 21 So these men 
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were bouncle in their cotes, hosen, shues [i6n in their 
coates, their hosen, and their hats], 1542 Inv. R. IVardr. 
(1815) 93 Ane pair of hois of cramasy velvott, all the theis 
laid out with small frenyeis of gold. 1563-4 Rolls Parlt, V. 
505/2 Nor that eny of the same Servauntez nor Laborers., 
use or were eny close Hoses, nor eny Hoses wherof the 
peyre shall excede in price xiiii d. 1586 B. Young tr. 
Guazzo's Civ. Cotw. iv. 227 Not knowing how to put on 
a paire of hose, made his wife holde them with both her 
hands abroade, and then rising.. in the bed, leapt downe 
intO'his breeches. 1596 S^.\ks. i Hen. IV, 11. v/.z^gFalst. 
Their Points being Inoken. Poin. Downe fell his Hose. 
1647 Ward SimR. Caller 36 They have carried away with 
them all that was in the pockets of their Holliday hose. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. 11 . log By hosen we understand 
not stockins, but breeches. [1849 James Woodman xxiit. 
You have got a new coat and hosen, 1 see.] 

t b. app. sometimes in sing, with same sense. 
1465 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 526 II. 233, I have not an 
hole hose for to doon. 1560 J. Heywood Prov. <5- Epigr. 
(1867) 134 A hart in a heelde hose, can neuer do weele. 
f C. Shipjnan's hose,mAe. ttousers worn by sailors. 
(Contrasted with the tight-fitting hose then worn.) 

*SS3 T. Wilson Kket. 11567) 51b, Not made as a shippe 
mannes hose, to serue for euery legge. 1565 Jewel Def. 
Apol. (idTii 416 Hereunto they adde a similitude not very 
agreeable, how the Scriptures be like to a Nose of Wax, 
or a Shipmans Hose : how they may. .serue all mens turns. 
a 1625 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 414 Making the Scriptures 
a Shipmans hose to cover their own malitious humours. 

3. A flexible tube or pipe for the conveyance of 
water or other liquid to a place where it is wanted. 

149S-7 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896I 229 Halff an Oxe 
hyde.. spent abought makyng of hoses for the pompes of 
theseid ship. 1727 Bradley P'ain. Diet, s. v. Building, A 
Paiish-Engine coinpleat, with Socket, Hose, and Leather- 
Pipe. 1748 Anson's Vay ii. iii. r4i The casks may be 
filled in the long-boat with an hose. 1788 Chambers' 
CycL, House in Sea- Language, is a long flexible tube, 
formed of leather or tarred canva.s..to conduct the fresh 
water.. into the casks. 1825 J. Nicholson Qperat. Me- 
chanic 272 That if any of the hoses burst, the water may 
not escape from the receiver at the nozle. 1854 Hull 
Iniprostem. Act 36 Fire-plugs, hose and all necessary works 
..in case of fire. 1868 Daily Tel. 28 July, If it were 
watered every evening by a hose. 

4. A sheath or sheathing part ; spec, the sheath 
inclosing the ear or straw of corn ; the sheath or 
spathe of an Arum. 

(In Plalliwell, sheath is erron. printed sheaf, which is 
copied by other Diets.') 

a 1450 Fysskyuge with an Angle (1883) 15 Thenne put 
your threde in at the hose twys or tbries & lete it goo at 
eche tyme rounde abowte the yerde of your hoke. Thenne 
wete the hose & drawe it tyll that it be faste. 1495 
Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvri. clvii. (W, de W.) Stobble 
is properly that stiawe wyth leues and hosen that is 
lefte in the felde after that repers haue repen the corn. 
2578 Lyte Dodoens in. vii. 323 It [Arum] carieth a certayne 
long codde, huske, or hose. 1620 Thomas' Lat. Diet., 
Polliculus,..Xdi.^ greene huskes or hose of wheate or any 
other graine being young, and beginning to spire. 1656 
[see Hosed ///. <t. 3]. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden 
xxxii. 6$ {Arum) At the top. .standeth a long hollow Hose 
or Husk, close at the bottom, but open from the middle 
upwards, ending in a point. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mad. Hus- 
bandvt. II. i. 2 The Honey-dews . . will then . . so close 
and glew up the tender Hose of the Ear, that the unripe 
Wheat-kernels cannot expand themselves. 1813 Headrick 
Agric, Surv. Forfarsh. 299 The disease of smut, .is found 
in the ears before they have burst from the hose or seed- 
leaves. a 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hose, the sheath 
or spathe of an ear of corn. ' 

5. A socket, spec. a. The socket of any metal 
tool (as a spade or rake) which receives the handle 
or shaft, b. In a printing press of the old type : 
A square wooden frame inclosing part of the 
spindle and serving as a support for keeping the 
platen level. 

1611 CoTGU., Planche, .. the Till of a Printers Presse, or 
the shelfe that compasseth the Hose. 1743 Maxwell Sel. 
Trans. 96 (Jam ) With a hose or socket . . made for holding 
of a pole or shaft ; which being fixed into the hose, it may 
be thrust down into the earth. 1765 Croker, etc. Diet, Arts 
II. s. v. Priniing, At each corner of the hose, there is an 
iron-hook fastened with pack-thread to those at each corner 
of the plalten. 

1 6. The bag at the lower end of a trawl-net or 
other fishing net ; =Codj^.^5 . 03 s. 

1630 Order in Descr. Thames (ijsS) 72 The Hose not to 
exceed eleven feet in length, and in compass sixty Meishes. 
Ibid. 73 To have the Hose or Cod of his Net full Inch and 
half. 

III. 7. alirid.aadCom 6 .,B.s (senses I Sina2) /lese- 
cloth, -factor, -garter, -heeler, -maker, -yarn ; (sense 
3) hose-carriage, -carrier, -cart, -couplmg, -maker, 
-making, -man, -pipe, -reel, -tender, -trough, -van', 
hose-bridgej -jumper, -protector, -shield, de- 
vices for the protection of firemen’s hose lying 
across a street or road ; hose-grass, a local name 
for Holcus lanatus] hose-hook, {a) a hook for 
raising the hose of a fire-engine ; f (3) a hook by 
which the platen was attached to the hose (see 
sense 5 b) ; hose-husk, a husk resembling a hose 
or stocking ; hose-ring {humorous) a fetter. 

1893 Daily News 12 Jan. 5/5 The bodies were conveyed 
on two ^hose carriages, on each of which were twelve fire- 
men in their helmets and uniforms. 2894 Westm. Gaz. 
g Oct. O2 As the ^hose-carrier was crossing the market- 
place the wheels skidded and the carrier turned over. 1887 
Times ig Sept. 7 The firemen had run out the telescopic 
escape and the *hose-cart, and were on the scene, 2478 
W. Paston in P, Lett. No. 824 III. 237 Also I beseche yow 


to sende me a *hose clothe. 2543-4 Old City Acc.-Bk. in 
Arclueot. yntl. XLIII, Itm for iiij yardsofhoose cloth. 1703 
Land. Gaz. No. 3879/4 He . . for many years was a ’'Hose- 
Factor in Freeman’s-Yard. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 10 Sept. S/2 
He [Defoe] did not consider himself a ‘ hosier that i.s, one 
who stood behind the counter selling hosieiy, but 'a hose 
factor’ — a warehomseman in a small way. 2563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) 30 b, Her *hose garters untyed. 1811 W. 
Aijon Agric. Surv. Ayrsh. 287 (Jam.) *Hose-grass or York- 
shire fog [Holcus lanatus), is next to rye-grass the most 
valuable grass, a 1625 ,FlEtcher Martial Maid n. i, ' 
Thou -woollen-witted *hose-heeIer. "1727-41 Chambers 
CycL, * Hose-Husk, in botany, a long round husk; as in 
pinks, julyflowers, &c. 1483 Caxton Cato C ij, We reden 

of two *hosemakers. 1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 113 
Twenty-third in order stand the hosemakers’ shops- 18 . . 
Elect. Rev. (U.S.) XI. 2 (Cent.) The *hosemen managing the 
apparatus. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 64 The 
water of seven or eight ordinary '*'hose-pipes. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 15 Aug. 4/2 A friendly hand turned the hose-pipe 
upon them. 1837 W. Baddelev in Meek. Mag. XX'VII. 

34 A little invention which I have termed a *hose-reeI. 
c 1S30 Htckscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 172, I will go give 
him these *hose rings. 2851 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
197 The *hose-troughs are small wooden tunnels, in which 
the powder-hose intended to communicate the fire to the 
charge is placed. 1581 Act 23 Eliz. c. 9 § i Wools,.. 
Cottons, *Hose-Yain. 

Hose (hduz), V. Also 3 ose, 6 hoose, hoase. 

[f. Ho.SE sb.l 

1 . trans. To furnish or provide with hose. 

e 1300 Havelok 971 Hwan he was closed, osed, and shod. 
2387 'fKz.'e\%kHigden (Rolls) I. 29 Bofie i-hosed and i-schotJ. 
^•1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ir. xxxii. (1869) 87 Thou wolt 
hose him, and take him noble robes. 1530 Palsgr. 588/1 
It costeth. me monaye in the yere to hose and shoe my ser- 
vauntes. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1875) 13 The name of 
Chaucer . . (being frenche, in Englishe signyfyinge one who 
shueth or hooseth a manne). 261a W. Folkingham Art 0/ 
Survey To Rdr., 3 .shillings, which now will scarce hose a 
frugal! Peasant. 1834 Fraser's Mag. X. 416 The men 
degenerate shirted, cloaked, and hosed. 

2 . To water or dtench with a hose. (Hose sh. 3.) 

i88g Lady Brassey Last Voy. iv. 92 In the morning we go 
on deck at a very early hour. .. Then we aie most of us 
hosed. iSg8 Westm. Gaz. 15 Feb, 11/3 All the .. animals 
able to stand the application of water were repeatedly hosed. 

Hose : see Hoakse, Halsk, Hadse. 

Hosehand, -bond, obs. forms of Husband. 
Hosed (hJi'zd), a. [f. Hose v. or sb. + -ed.] 

1 . Provided with hose ; wearing hose. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xxxix. iii Hupe forth, Hubert, 
hosede pye. 2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. (1510) s j b/a With 
a swerde gyrde aboute hym, & hosyd and sporyd. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Caligatus,. .hazs.td, 1825 Scott Be- 
trothed X, The scarlet-hosed Gillian, 

2 . Of a horse : Having the lower parts of the 
legs covered with white hair so as to present the 
appearance of wearing white stockings. 

1720 W. Gibson Diet. Horses i. (ed. 3) 5 When the White 
happens to be on all the four feet, or only befoie, or : 
behind, rising pretty high, the Horse is then said to be 
hosed. 1737 Bracken ( 1757) _II. 5 When a 
Horse Is what we call hosed, it is a Sign be is of a washy 
Constitution. 

3 . Inclosed in a sheath or glume. 

2656 W. D. tr. Comenius’ Gate Lat.^ Uni. § 91. 31. Corn 
bringeth grains ; that which is eared, in ears the hosed in 
hosen ; the codded In codds. 

Hose-iu-hose, a, and sb. [See Hose sh. 4.] 
Said of flowers which appear to hav& one corolla 
within another, esp. a well-known variety of 
Primula or Polyanthus. 

1688 R, Holme Armoury n. iv. 67/2_ Another kind [of 
Thorn Apple] having the Flower Ingeminated, or Ho.se in 
Hose, that is one coming out of another. 1727-41 Chambers 
CycL, HoseinHose. .sigm'fies one long husk within another; 
as in the polyanthios. 2879 Britten & Holland Plnnt-n., 
Hose -in- hose, a peculiar variety of garden Polyanthus, 
where the calyx becomes petaloid, giving the appearance 
of one corolla within another. 1882 Garden 20 May 343/1 
Hose-in-Hose Polyanthuses. 

Hoael(e, hosilj obs. forms of Housel. 
Hoseless (h^R’zles), a. [f. Hose sh. -i- -less.] 
Without hose ; wearing no hose. 

1^94 Cabew Huarte’s Exam. Wits xi. (1596) 156 A. .hosier 
, , if none agree with the buiers measure . . must send him 
away hoselesse, 2658 Cleveland Rustic Ramp^ Wks, 
(1687) 416 Among such hoseless Ribaulds. 1823 New 
Monthly Mag, VIII. 397 The shoeless, hoseless^ shirtless, 
and houseless peasantry. 

Ho'Se-uet. Chiefly Sc. A small net resem- 
bling a stocking, affixed to a pole (Jam.) ; fig. a 
position from which it is difficult to escape. 

1552 Lyndesay Monarche 4762 They, .with their hois net 
dayly drawis to Rome, The maist fine gold, that is in 
Christindome. 1589 R. Bruce Serm. Sacrament M iv b, 
Sa. .yee haue drawne your selfes in a hose-net, and crucified 
your messe. 1743 Pitt in Anecd. Earl Chatham (1797) I. 
V. 149 If the French had not., caught our army in a hose 
net, from which it _ could not have escaped. 1824 Scott 
RedgauutletLet. xiii, I had him in a hose-net. 

Hosere, obs. f. Whosoever. Hosewif, ohs. 
f. Housewife, Hoshen, var. Hushion. 

Hosier (hd^^’{5*3J, hJu'ziaa), Forms: shoseer, 
hoseare, hose^ere, hosiare, hoser, (liosyrer), 
5-6 hosyer, 8 hozier, 6- hosier, [f. Hose sb,. -h 
-lEE.] One who makes or deals in hose (stock- 
ings and socks) and frame-knitted or woven under- 
clothing generally. 

[1403 in Vork Myst. Introd. 20 note, Touz hosj'ers que 

vendront chauuces on facent chauuces a vendre.] £'1440 


Promp. Parv. 248/2 Hoseare, or he bat makythe ho.syne 
[K. hose3ere, S. hosiare, P. hoser). 2465 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 526 II. 233, ij peyir hose .. redy made for me 
at the hosers. 1574 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 38 
Vulgar, obscure persons, as hosiers and tanners. 1731 Swift 
Lett. 10 Sept., You are as arrant a cockney as any hosier 
in Cheapside. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. I'V. 503 It 
had been necessary for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
go, hat in hand, . . borrowing a hundi ed pounds from this 
hosier, and two hundred pounds from that ironmonger. 

Hosiery (hou-^iarijhFn-ziaii). «lf.prec.: see-ERT.] 

1 . Hose collectively ; extended to other frame- 
knitted articles of apparel, and hence to the whole 
class of goods in which a ho.sier deals. 

2790-1826 Fleecy Hosiery [.see Fleecy i b]. 1796 Morse 

Amer. Geog. I. 259 Hosiery of wool, cotton and thread. 
1839 E. E. Perkins Haberdashery 4 Hosiery (ed. 6) 98 
Socks and stockings legitimately constitute Hosiery, hut. . 
caps, waistcoats, drawers, and petticoats, — being made of 
the same materials . . are now included under the term 
‘Ho.siery 2875 Ure's Diet. Arts (ed. 7) II. 813 There are 
many different fabrics of stocking-stitch for vai lous kinds of 
ornamental hosiery. Ibid., The first kind of fiarne. .is that 
for knitting plain hosiery, or the common stocking-frame. 

2 . The business or trade of a hosier. 

1789 J. Pilkington View Derby sh. II. 51 The business of 
hosiery is carried on extensively in that part of the county. 

3 . A factory where hose are woven. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

2803 Med. yrnl. IX. 550, I adopted the use of fleecy 
hosiery stockings. Ibid. X. 283 The patent fleecy hosiery 
jackets sold in the shops. 2897 Daily News 23 Apr. 3/4 
Manager in the hosiery department. Ibid, The question 
had never been previously raised as to hosiery goods. 

Hosing (h^u ziq), vbl. sb. [f. Hose v. -f -ing^.] 
The providing with hose ; concr. matei ial for hose, 
hose collectively. 

1340 Ayenb. 154 Ine mete and ine drinke and ine clojjinge 
and ine hosiynge and ine ssoinge. 2513 Douglas rEneis 
XL XV. 23 Hys hosing schane of walk of Barbary. 1380 
Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Chaussure, hosing. 

Hospetes, obs. f. hostess : see Hospte. 
Hospice (hp-spis). [a. F. hospice, ad, L. hos- 
piiium hospitality, entertainment, a lodging, inn, 
f. hospit-eni'. see Host sb.‘^'\ 

1 . A house of rest and entertainment for pilgtims, 
travellers, or strangers, esp. one belonging to a 
religious order, as those of the monks of St. 
Bernard and St. Gotthard on the Alps; also, 
generally, a ‘ home ’ for the destitute or the sick. 

2818 Blackw. Mag. IV. 88 The Hospice of St Bernard. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 275 Beyond this 
spot are the HOpital, an ancient hospice, and a new but 
unfinished, one, commenced by Napoleon, 1862 Merivalk 
Rom. Emp. (1865) 'VI. xlviii. 62 The establishment of a 
ho.spice in the wilderness of snows. 1894 Times 18 Dec. 
13/1 The hospice provides 20 beds, soup, bread, and coals 
to families, and penny dinners to sandwich-men. 

2 . A hostel for students ; sHospitium 2. 

189s Rashdall Vniv. Europe 1 . v. § 3, 497 There was 
more chance of the rule, .being enforced [in a college] than 
in the private Hospice. 

Hospitable (hp’spitab'l), a. [a. obs. F. hos- 
pitable (Cotgr. 1611), or ad. L. type *hospitabilis, 
f. hospita-re-d see Hospitate and -ele.] 

1 . (Offering or affording welcome and entertain- 
ment to strangers ; extending a generous hos- 
pitality to guests and visitors, a. Of persons. 

1570 Levins Manip. 3/28 Hospitable, hospitahilis. 2638 
Sir T. FIerbert Trav. (ed. 2) 340 They are very hospitable 
one to another. 1816 Keatinge Trav. 1 . 330 note. The sav- 
ages in America are extremely hospitable. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ. i. 9 They were. .hospitable to travellers, 
b. Of things, feelings, qualities, etc, 

2595 Shaks. yokn II. i. 244 Ihen the constraint of hospit- 
able zeale. In the releefe of this oppressed childe. 2612 
Drayton Poly-olb. ii. (R. 1 , His hospitable gate The licher 
and the poor stood open to receive. 2727 Swirr Gulliver 
in. iv. Entertained in a most hospitable manner. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece xxxviii. V. 55 He is said to haveinhei ited 
his father’s hospitable relation ta Sparta. 

2 . transf. Disposed to receive or welcome 
kindly ; open and generous in mind or disposition. 

2655 Evelyn Lett. 8 June. Ostende may prove as hospit- 
able to our shippinge as Brest hath bene. 1662 Boyle 
Style of Script. {1675) 234 We must . . make our faculties as 
hospitable to it [God’s Word] as we can. 2887 Amer. yrnl. 
Philol. VIII. 86 The religion of the Greeks . .was hospitable 
to novelties and was composite in character. 

Hence Hcspitahleness, hospitable quality or 
character. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contenifl., N. T. iv. xvii, Charity and 
hospitahleness. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref, (1845) 73 Such 
a constant kindness and hospitableness to such thoughts. . 
they will, as it were, come to the mind without calling. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 2687 I. xxxi. 428 His benignity 
to strangers, and hospitableness, is remarkable. 

HospitaTily (hp-spitabli), adii. [f. prec. 
-ly 2.] In a hospitable manner ; with hospitality. 

a 1722 Prior Ladle iig Ye thus hospitably live, And 
strangers with good cheer receive. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1776) IV. 327 He makes a virtue of necessity, and 
hospitably rows him to shore. 2849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. 
V, 1 . S3Q They received him most hospitably. 

Hospita.^e (hfi'spitedg). Obs. or arch. [ad. 
med.L, hospitdgium, f. hospit-em : see Host sb,^ 
and -AGE.] 

fl. The position of a guest ; guestship. Obs. 

1590 Spenser F, Q. in. x. 6 That his ungentle hoste n’ote 
him appeach Of vile ungentlenesse, or hospitages breach. 
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HOSPITAL, 

• 1 * 2 , Lodging, entertainment as a guest. Ohs. 
i6n Speed Hist. Gi. B7-it. ix. ix. § 77 No where con- 
tea tin? himself with his dyet and hospitage. 

3 . A place of hospitality. 

i8ss Singleton Virgil I. 312 That a hospitage Defiled 
should be abandoned. 

Hospital (hp’spital), sb. Also 4 -ayle, 4-6 
iLOspjrt-, 4-7 -ale, 5-7 -alls, 5-8 -all. [a. OF. 
hospital, mod.F. Mpital, ad. med.L. hospitdlc place 
of reception for guests, neut. sing, of hospitdlis 
(see next). Of this word, Hostel and Hotel 
are doublets, andSPiTAL an aphetized form.] 

1 . A house or hostel for the reception and enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, travellers, and strangers ; a 
hospice. Hence, one of the establishments of the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

r 1300 Beket 84 Ther is nouth an hospital arerd of Seint 
Thomas ri33o R- Brunne Ch'on. (1810) 135 To temples 
in Acres he quath flue housand marke, & fiue thousand to 
pe hospitale. ciiioo Maundhv. (Roxb.) x. 40 Before }>e 
hhke. es a grete hospitale .ofwhilkhc hospitalleres base 
haiie fiist fundacion. Cisco Melusinex.x\. 122 How they 
chaced two galleyes of the hospytal of Rodes. 1540 
32 Hen. Vlll, c. 24 § 2 The said William Weston or any 
of his bretherne or confreers of the said Hospitall or house 
of Sainct John of Hierusalem in England. 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy. I. 102 (R.) The countrey of Prussia, which the Dutch 
knights of the order of Saint Maries hospitale of Jerusalem, 
haue of late wholly conqiieied and subdued. 1763 H. 
Waltole Otranto ill. (1798) 52 An adjacent hospital founded 
by the princess Hippollta foi the reception of pilgrims. 

2 . A charitable institution for the housing and 
maintenance of the needy ; an asylum for the 
destitute, infirm, or aged. Ohs. exc. in Eng. legal 
use and in proper names like Greemvich Hospital, 
orig. a home for superannuated seamen. 

1418 E. E. Wills 31, I bequethe to jie pore hospitales.. 
to eueryche hospitall, to parte a-monge pore folk there, xx s. 
1548 Hall Chron., Edzu. /P'200 An olde and riche Hos- 
pitall, dedicated to Saincte Leonarde, in the whiche Almose- 
house the poore and indigente people were harbored. 
1381 W. STArroRD Exam. Compl. i. (1876) 18 Yeeknowethe 
hospitall at the townes ende, wherein the fieenien decaied 
are releaued. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 44 Send 
into England for rug Gowns, such as poor people wear in 
Hospitals. ct7io Celia Fiennes Biary^ (1888) 38 We go 
by St. Cross [Winchester] a large hospitall for old men 
and I thinke most is for ye decayed sohollars 1838 Penny 
CycL XII. 316/2 Hospitals intended merely for the relief 
of poor and indigent persons in England are peculiarly 
called Alms-houses. 

tb. A house for the corporate lodging of 
students in a university ; a hostel or hall. Ohs. 

1536 i 4 ri 27 Hen. VI/I, c. 42 § 1 Halles Hostelles Hos- 
pitalles. isQg Prey, to G}‘eene's b'feHap/io>i (Ath.) ii 

Saint Johns 111 Cambridge, th.Tt at that time was.. shining 
so farre aboue alt other Houses, Halls, and Hospitalls. 
1706 Estcouet Fair Examp. iii. i, England, instead of being 
..the Hospital of Fools wou'd be an entire College of 
Learned Men. 

0. A charitable institution for the education and 
maintenance of the young. Now only in Sc. legal 
use and in names of ancient institutions such as 
Christ’s Hospital, London, and Heriot’s Hospital, 
Edinburgh. 

1332 Huloct, Hospitall for children to be brought up, 
hrtphoirophia. 1398 B. Jonson Ev, Man in Ham, it. i, 

I tooke him of a child, up, at my doore. .gave him mine 
owne name Thomas, Since bred him at the hospital!. 1691 
Wood Ath.Oxon. 1 . 164 Among the blew coats in Ch. Ch. 
Hospital. 1837 Penny Cycl, VII. 347/2 An hospital. .is 
sometimes a place of learning, as Christ's Hospital, London. 
Ibid. IX. 275/1 Edinburgh has some noble hospitals and 
charitable institutions. Among these are ., Heriot’s Hos- 
ital.. Watson's Hospitahs, Merchant-Maiden and Trades’- 
laiden Hospitals, Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie’s Hos- 
pital, 1870 Ramsay /!!«?«/«. v, (ed. r8)i 18 She was brought 
up in one of the hospitals here. 1880 Chambers’ EncycL, 
Hospital, in Law.. in Scotland, .more frequently signifies 
a mortification or endowment for the education as well as 
support of children. 

3 . Spec. An institution or establishment for the 
care of the sick or woimcled, or of those who 
require medical treatment. (The current sense.) 

Such institutions aie either public or private, free or 
paying,-— or both combined, — general or special with respect 
to the diseases treated. 

[C1423 Found. St. Barthohmeav' s (E. E T. S ) xllii, Oure 
hoely places, callyd the Piiory of seynt Bartholomew yn 
Smythfyld, and. .the hospital by olde tyine iongyng to the 
same.] _ 1349 Order resp. St. Barthol. in Vzcary'sA «<i/.(i888) 
App. iii. 137 For the better sustentation and comforte of 
the diseased and impotent persons within the said ho.spitall. 
1532 Ordre Hasp. St. Barthol. Pref, A v, This Hospital, . 
where . . there haue bene healed of the poeques, fystules, 
filthie blaynes and sores, to nombre of .viij. hundred. 
3573-80 _Baret a Iv. H 665 An Hospitall, or spittle for poore 
folkes diseased. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 299 The 
money.. is sent to the Ho.spitals of the diseased. 1789 
W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 81 Physicians, surgeons, 
and others who attend hospitals, ought, for their own 
safety, to take care that they be properly ventilated. 1869 
Leckv E-urop. Mor. II. i. 85 A Roman Lady, founded at 
Rome as an act of penance the first public hospital. 

transf. and pig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Medn. § 11 
For the world, I count it notan Inne, but an Hospitall, and 
a place, not to live, but to die in. 1681 Flavel Meth. 
GriKt X. 217 The world is a great hospital full of sick and 
dying souls, all wounded by one and the same mortal 
weapon, sin, 

_ b. A similar establishment for the treatment of 
sick or injured animals. 


1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 4812 The publike Hos- 
pitall, which the Citizens, .had founded for all kindes of 
Birds, to cure them in their sicknesse. 1884 Daily A ezvs 
23 July 7/1 The Great Noithern Railway has just set up 
a hospital for their sick or injured horses. 

c. Shoit for hospital-ship. 

1709 Land, Gaz, No. 4562/3 Her Majesty’s Ships the 
Dover .. Pembroke -Hospital, and Carcass - Bomb. _ 1723 
Ibid. No. 6141/3 Serpent Bomb, Smiina Factor Hospital. 

d. In {into) hospital-, under medical treatment 
in a hospital. In quot. 1885, transf. of vessels. 

1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India HI. 113 More than half 
the survivors were in hospital. 1883 U. S. Grant Pers. 
Mem. xxii. I. 305, I saw the absolute necessity of his gun- 
boats going into hospital. 

'I* 4 . A house of entertainment ; ' open house ’. 
C1400 Apol. Loll. 33 Ne coueytous of foul wynning, but 
to holde hospital. 13^2 Greene Groat's W. Wit (1617) 9 
The house where Lamilia [for so we call the Cuitezan) kept 
her Hospitall. 

i* 5 . A place of lodging. In first quot.y?^. Ohs. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv, 77 (To the_ Virgin Mary) 
Hospitall riall, the lord of all Thy closet did include. _ 1348 
Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. xii. 74 An unclene spirite_. . 
banished from his olde hospital. 1390 Spenser /^. Q. ii. ix. 
10 They spide a goodly castle .. Which choosing for that 
evening's hospitale. They thither marcht. 

6. attrib.sraPi. Comb.,z.% hospital-assistant, man- 
agement, practice, surgeon, etc. ; hospital-treated 
adj. ; hospital-boy, a boy brought up at a hos- 
pital, a charity-boy ; hospital fever, a kind of 
typhus fever aiising in crowded hospitals from the 
poisonous condition of the atmosphere due to 
exhalations from diseased bodies ; hospital gan- 
grene, a spreading, sloughing, gangrenous inflam- 
mation starling from a wound and arising in 
crowded hospitals ; also called sloughing phage- 
doena; hospital-man, mate, an assistant in a 
hospital on hoard ship ; Hospital Saturday, a 
particular Saturday in the year on which collec- 
tions of money for the local hospitals are organized 
in workshops, in the streets, and elsewhere; 
hospital-ship, a vessel fitted up for the reception 
and tieatment of sick and wounded seamen ; so 
hospital berth, cabin, hulk, vessel-, hospital 
steward, (a) a non-commissioned staff-officer in 
the U.S. army who makes up prescriptions, ad- 
ministers medicine, and has general charge, under 
the direction of an army surgeon, of the sick and 
of hospital property ; (b) in the navy, the desig- 
nation formerly given to the apothecary {Cent. 
Diet .) ; Hospital Sunday, a paiticular Sunday 
in the year on which collections of money are 
made in the places of worship of a town or district 
for the local hospitals; hospital xxkcsQt— hospital 
gangrene. 

1816 A. C. Hutchison Pract. Ohs. Surg. (1826) 168 Ex- 
amined during the night by the nurse of the ward, or by an 
■*hospitaI-assistant. 1738 J. Blake Plan Mar. Syst. 53 
That the '’^hospital-birth be appointed . . between decks. 
1677 Horneck Gt. Lazu Consid. iv. (1704) 210 A thing only 
fit for alms-men and *hospital-boys. 1730 Pringle {title) 
Observations on the Nature and Cure of "Hospital and Jail 
Fevers, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 690 It [putrid 
fever] possesses the additional names of Jail, Camp, and 
Hospital Fever. 1813 J. Thomson Inflam. 456 The 
particular ulcer, to which surgeons now give the name of 
malignant ulcer, or '"hospital gangrene. 1828 P. Cunning- 
ham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 217, 1 also allow each captain 
of the deck and "hospual-man two pounds of tobacco for 
use on the voyage. i8og Wellington Let. to Ld. Liverpool 
7 Dec._ in Gurw. Desp. (1838) V. 341, I also hope your 
Lordship will . . send us out "Hospital Mates. 1683 Land. 
Gaz. No. The Swallow is arrived in the Downs . . as 

likewise an "Hospital Ship, with old and sick Soldiers. 
1738 J. Blake Platt Mar. Syst. 51 It is proposed, that, .an 
hospital-ship be appointed. 1888 E. J. Mather Nor'ard 
of Dogger 282 Numbers of poor fellows, .eager to seize the 
first opportunity of boai ding the hospital-ship. 1873 Puttch 
I Feh. 43/2 Munificence to medical charities upon ‘"Hospital 
Sunday'. 1876 J. Irving / fwv. /Yzh? S uppl. (ed. 2), [ June] 15 
[t 873]' — The first ‘ Hospital Sunday ’ held in London ; above 
27,40a/, collected in connection with the different services. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 687 One reason why 
nurses, and peihaps "hospital-surgeons, escape so often with- 
out injury. 1799 Med. yrnl. 1 . 430 Ulcers . .which are known 
by the term of "hospital ulcers. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 620 The true sanatorium for the Coast would he 
a ■"hospital vessel attached to each district. 

Hence Ho'spital v. trans., to place in a hospital. 
1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII, 182 Like a deserving pensioner, 
hospitalled in the comfort . . of fond protection. 

+ Ho’Spital, a. Obs. [ad. L. hospitdlis hos- 
pitable, f. hospes, hospit-em host, guest : see Host 
j-3.2 and -Ai.] 

1. = Hospitable, a. Of persons. 

1370 Levins Manip . 14/28 Hospitall, liospitalis . 1600 
Abp. Abbot Exp . yonah ^ 307 And it is said tliat a Bishop . , 
should be hospitall, that is an entertainer of strangers. x6i6 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 482 For Men they had not an 
Hospitall, that were thus Hospital! to Fowles. 1680 
Morden Geog . Red ., W ales (1683) 27 Their Gentry brave 
and Hospital. 

b. Of things, qualities, feelings, etc. 
x6oo Holland Livy xlii. xl. 1138 Hospitall and friendly 
courtesies. 1638 Heywood Lwcrece Wks. 1874 V. 222 Her 
kinde hospitall grace. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece iv. xxi. 
(1715) 416 He had contemn’d the Salt, and overturn’d the 
Hospital Table. 


2 . In phr. hospital Jove, Jtipiter, or God, a 
translation of L. hospitdlis or Gr. ^evios * protector 
of the rights of hospitality ’ ; also of Gr. ^evueSs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Mace. vi. 2 Thei weren, that eiihabitiden 
the place, of louis hospitale [Vulg. lovis hospiialis] 1609 
Holland Amm. Marcell. xxx. ii. 380 In the very sight of 
the Hospitall God. 1638 Rowland tr Moufet's Theat. Ins. 
1052 They are sacred, to hospital Jupiter. _ 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece iv. xxi. (1715' 416 Out of a pious regard to 
the Hospital Alliance. 1807 Robinson Arthaiol. Groeca 1. 
XX. 93 2 re</)avot ^evtxot, hospital crowns. 

Hospitala’rian. rare. [f. med.L. hospitaldri- 

z^j + -AN.] =FIospitaller I. 

174s A. 'Sixstcssoi. Lives Samis (1836) I. 40 Dedicated under 
the name of St. Julian the hospitalarian and martyi. 

•)* Ho'spitalary. Obs. t are. [ad. med.L. hos- 
pitdldri-us Hospitaller.] = Hospitaller 3 . 

1598 Hakluyt Hoy. I. i44TheOrdei of the Dutcli knights, 
commonly called the Hospitalaries of lerusalem. Ibid. 150 
Sifridus Walpode de Bassenheim, chiefe bospitalaiy com- 
mander in Elburg. 

'(■ Hospita'lious, a. Obs. rai-e. [irreg, f. L. 
hospitdlis hospitable -b-ous.] Hospitable. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (1612) 238 Be hospitaliou.s, 
Churchmen. Ibid. xn. Ixxvii. 313 Lesse liospitalious too. 

lEospitalism (bp'spitaliz’m). [f. Hospital 
sb. -t- -ISM.] The hospital system ; used esp. with 
reference to the hygienic evils incident to old, 
crowded, and carelessly conducted hospitals. 

1869 Sir j. y. Simpson {title) Hospitalism : its effects on 
the lesults of surgical operations. — Our existing System 
of Hospitalism 4 We cannot, .hope for adequate, progress 
in the. .healing art, till our system of hospitalism is more or 
less changed and revolutionized. 1897 Allbut t ypj/. Med. 
II . 146 That unknown conjunction of ward influences known 
as Hospitalism. 

Hospitality (bpspitie-liti). [a. OF. hospitality 
(i 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. hospitdlitds , 
f. hospitdlis (see Hospital a.)."] 

I . The act or practice of being hospitable ; the 
reception and entertainment of gnests, visitors, or 
strangers, with liberality and goodwill, 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Thomas 424 [pe] aucht wel ma he, 
for to luf hospitalyte. 1382 Wyclif Rom. xii. 13 Hospitallte, 
that is, herboringe of pore men. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ij- 
Lim. Mon, xviii. (1885) 153 Euery abbey priory, and ojier 
bowses founded vpon hospitalite, 1330 Crowley Last 
Trump qos, I can kepe hospitalitye, And geue as much 
vnto the poie. 1617 Morvson I tin. in. 151 That the old 
English Hospitality was.. a meere vice, 1 have formeily 
shewed, a 1661 Fuller Worthies (r84o) II. 421 Keeping 
good hospitality in the Christmas at Bromley. 1771 Smol- 
lett Humph. Cl. 26 June, Living in the country and main- 
taining ‘old English hospitality’ ..This is a phiase veiy 
much used by the English themselves, both in words and 
writing; but I never heard of it out of the island, except 
by way of irony and sarcasm. 1810 Scott Lady of L. i. 
xxix, Every courteous rite was paid, That hospitality could 
claim. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xxviii. 580 We accepted 
his hospitality after the weather had moderated, 
b. with pi. An instance of this. 

1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, AristocmfHks, (Bohn) II. 82 
In matters of state, and of expense . . in convivial and do- 
mestic hospitalities, 1890 Spectator 14 June, The mind has 
various hospitalities to offer, and may treat its guests, .with 
a caprice we cannot wholly over-reach. 
t 2 . Hospitableness. Obs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hospitality, a being well dis- 
posed to entertain. 1711 Shaftfsb. Charac. ii. ii. § 3 (1737) 

II. 166 The noble Affection, which, in antient Language, 
was term’d Hospitality, viz. extensive Love of Mankind, 
and Relief of Strangers. 

t 3 . A hospitable institution or foundation ; a 
hospital (sense 2). In quot. 1571, ‘/Hospitable 
institutions generally. Obs. rare. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz, c. 10 § 2 The Dilapidations and the De- 
caye of all Spyrituall Lyvynges and Hospltallytie. 1761 
Home Hist. Eng. 11 . xxii. 45 The hospitality of St. Leon- 
ard’s near York. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1352 Huloet, Hospitalitie keper, or he who kepeth a good 
howse of meat and dnnke, pluloxenus. Ibid., Hospitalitie 
kepynge, larenufouens. 1897 Daily Mezvs 5 Oct. 5/3 "rhe 
women.. have formed a strong ‘hospitality’ committee. 

Hospitaller, -aler (h^i-spitabj). Forms; 
4-6 hospiteler, -yteler, 5 -ytler, hosspituller, 
liospituler, ospitallere, 6 bospytelar, 7-8 -itler, 
4- hospitaler, 5 -aller. [a. OF. hospiialier (12- 
13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. hospitdldrius 
hospitaller (senses i and 2), f. hospitale (see Hos- 
pital sbl). Hosteler, Ostler are (doublets.] 

1 . In a religious house or hospice, the person 
whose office it is to receive and attend upon 
visitors, pilgrims, and strangers ; = Hosteler 1 i. 

1483 Cath, Angl. rgo/i An Hosspituller, cenodochiazia, 
cenodochiarms.^ 174S A. Butler Lives Saints (1836) I. 67 
St. Isidore, Priest and Hospitaller. .of Alexandria. 1864 
Greenshields Ann. Lesmahagozv 13 The hospitaler re- 
ceived strangers and the wayfaring poor. 

2 . spec. A member of a religious order, brother- 
hood, or sisterhood, formed for charitable pui- 
poses, esp. for the care of the sick and infirm in 
hospitals. Many such have existed from the 
1 3th c. or earlier. Such were originally the Knights 
Hospitallers (see 3). 

_ c 1386 Chaucer Pars, T. p 817 Folk that been entred 
in-to ordre as subdekne or preest or hospitallers, c 1430 
Lydg. Venz(s-Mo^s Ep. in Lay Folks Mass Bk. 394 To all 
the holy ffratemite and Confrary of the same bretherhede. 
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HOST, 


And to alle lio'^p-i tlerys and Relygious nat spottyd nor mad 
foul wyth no cryme. 1686 J. Scugeant Hist. Monast. 
Convent. 52 The Hohpitalers of the Holy Ghost took their 
beginning at Rome, about.. 1201. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 

S.V., The appellation is chiefly given to certain communities 
of religious ; as, the hospitaleis of Elsefort in Essex, insti- 
tuted to take care of lepeis ; hospitalers of S. John Baptist of 
Coventiy; hospitalers of S. Julian; hospitalers of S. Leonaid 
at York, etc. 1746 in Acc. French Seiilein. N. Amer. 24 
This house is serv’d hy the nuns hospitaleis of St. Augustine 
of the congregation of the mercy of Jesus, xi&a Chambers' 
Encycl. s.v., The hospitallers of Our Lady of Christian 
Charity were founded near Chalons in the end of the 13th c., 
by Guy de Joinville ; .. and the hospitallers of Our Lady 
Della Scala about the same time at Siena. 

3 . More fully, Knights Hospitallers, an order of 
military monks, following chielly the rule of St. 
Augustine, which took its origin from a hospital 
founded at Jerusalem, c 1048, by merchants of 
Amalfi, for the succour and protection of poor 
pilgrims visiting the Holy Land, but subsequently 
grew to be a wealthy fraternity, received a military 
organization, and became one of the chief bulwarks 
of Chiistendom in the East, besides having depen- 
dent ‘ hospitals ’ and possessions throughout the 
Christian lands. (See Commandeby.) Grand Hos- 
pitaller, the third in dignity of the order, after the 
Grand Commander and Grand Marshal ; also an 
officer in some other oiders. 

After the taking of Jerusalem by Saladin in 1187. the chief 
.seat of the order was successively at Markab in Phoenicia, 
Acre 1193, Cjjprus lagr, Rhodes 1310, Malta 1530 to 1798. 
Their possessions were confiscated in England in 1540, and 
the Older was suppiessed in most Kiiropyan countries in or 
after 1799. They were known at various times, and in 
their various capacities, as Brothers 0/ the Hospital of St. 
John the Baptist, Knights of the Hospital if St. fohn of 
ferusalem, Knishts of Rhodes, Knights 0/ Malta, etc. 
(Phis is the earliest sense of the word in English.) 

c 1330 R. Urunnc Ckron. (iSio) 178 He toke it wikkedly 
out of J?e Hospitelers bond. 1:1400 Maundev. (Roxb) iv, 
13 pe ile of Rodes, whilk Jie Hospitelers haldez and 
gouernes. Ibid. x. 40 [see Hospital sb. ij. 1531 H/at. on. 
Laws Eng. 11. xlii. (1638) 136 The Hospitelers and Teni- 
plers he pi ohibit they shall hold no plee that belongs to the 
Kings Courts. 1603 Knoi.les Hist. Turks (1638) 13 He en- 
tred into a deepe discourse thereof with .the master of the 
Hospitalers. 1703 Maundhell Journ. Jmts. (1721)53 The 
Convent of the Knights Hospitalleis. tx, Keysler's 

Trav. (1760) I. 274 As to the order of St. Maurice, it has 
the king for grand master. . .The marquis de Morus, chancel- 
lor of the Older. The count dy Piovana, great hospitaler, 
1776-81 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. Iviii. 1838 W. Porter Knights 
Malta I. i 13 Such was the original establishment of the 
Hospitallers of Jerusalem, which may justly be considered 
as the cradle of the Order of St. John. 

4 . In some of the London hospitals, which were 
orig. religions foundations (and thus a direct de- 
velopment of sense i) ; The title of the chief resi- 
dent official whose office included that of leligious 
superintendent ; hence it is letained in some cases, 
e. g. St. Bartholomew’s Hospital and St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, as the title of the chaplain, 

1552 Ordre Hasp. St. Barthol. D iiij. The office of the 
Hospitaler. Order o/HospitallsEih, Your warrant 
in sending any [sick folk] to the Hospitalls, shalhe sufficient 
to the Hospitaller for the receaving of the same. 1624 in 
Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii 146 To haue a revercion of 
the Hospitleis place of Saint Baitholomewes. 1726 Leoni 
Alberti s Ar chit. I. 86/1 Sick Strangers, .distributed legu- 
larly to inferior Hospitlers, to be looked after. 1737 J. 
Chamberlayne St. Gt, Brit. 248 (St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
Southwark) In the same court are the houses of the Trea- 
surer, Hospitaler, Steward, Butler and Cook. 1766 Entick 
London IV. 382 An hospitaller or chaplain, 4 physicians. 
1898 St. Barthol. Hasp.. Charge of the Vicar and Hospi- 
taller. 1898 Tf. TkoinaJs Hasp., Duties of Hospitaller, T om 
shall enjoin the Sister-s to .send for you, or the Assistant 
Hospitaller, whenever any Patients shall desiie such [reli- 
gious] Ministrations. 

6. An inmate of a hospital, rare, 

1854 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1879) 11. 325 There is 
an old man’s hospital. .Life-like tales might be written on 
the. .experiences of these Hospitallers. 

6. attrih. f Hospitaller Knight - 3. Obs. rare. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 521 It was the Seat of 
the Hospltular-knights, which now reside in Malta. 

tHO’Spitary, d. Obs. rare. [ad, med.L. 
hospitdri-us, f. hospes, hospit- : see Host sb."^ + 
-ABY.] Connected or having to do with entertain- 
ment or housing. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 900 Untill the pub- 
lick overseers and hospitary Bees have found a fit place for 
the Swarm to settle in. 

Hospitate (hp-spiti?t), a. rare. [ad. med.L, 
^hospitdt-us : see Du Cange ] Devoted to the pur- 
poses of a hospice. 

1869 R. Willis Hist. Monast. Christ Ch. Canterh._ v. 
{headmgX Hospitate and private buildings of the prior. 
Ibid. Index, Hospitate buildings of the Monastery. 

Hospitate (hfi-spitpt), v. rare. [f. L. hos- 
pital-, ppl. stem of hospitdrl to be a guest, 
med.L. hospitdre to receive as a guest, f. hospzt-em 
guest, HosTj'(i,2] 

tl. trans. To lodge or entertain. Obs. rare-°. 

1623 CocKERAM, Hospitate, to lodge one. 

1 2 . intr. To lodge, take up one’s abode. Obs. 
xMi Grew Museum (J.), This hospitates with the living 
animal in the same shell. 


3 . Repr. Ger. hospitieren, To attend university 
lectures as an occasional student. 

ai8S6 W. B. Robertson Martin Luther etc. ir. (1892) 
113 You xrisg hospitate, as it is called, though you are not 
a Bursch. 

So Hospita’tion, leception as a guest, hospitable 
entertainment. Ho’spitator (L. hospitdtor), one 
who receives or entertains hospitably. 

rSsi lUustr. Calend. Angl. Ciu 251 Fiom his great liber- 
ality to travellers and wayfarers, he [Saint Julian] is called 
Hospitator, and is considered the patron saint of travellers, 
ferrymen, and wandiing minstrels. 1863 J. R. Walbran 
Mem. Fountains Abbey (Surtees) 188 He. .was admitted by 
the grace and favour of Queen Margeret to her household 
and hospitation. 1894 J. A. Whitlock Hasp. God's House, 
Southampi. 28 The traditionary lifeof St. Julian, Hospitator. 
Hospi’ticide. rare~°. [a.&.raxt'L. hospitictda, 
f. hospes, hospit- guest -I- -clda, -cide 1 .] One who 
kills his guest or host. (Blount Glossogr. 1656.) 
t Hospitious (lipspi-Jos), a. Obs. [f. L. hos- 
pitiuni (see Hospioe) + -ous ; cf. auspicious, 
offidousi] Hospitable. (Sometimes repr. L. hos- 
pitdlis : see Hospital a 2.) 

1588 Greene Dorasius ^ F. 22 Where I shall hope hos- 
pitious friends to find, c i6n Chapman Iliad vi. 240 We 
glory in th’ hospitious lites our grand-sires did commeiid. 
162a Dravton Poly-olb. xxii, (1748) 341 The shire’s hospi- 
tious town. 1784 in Sir B. Burke Vtciss. Fam. Ser. ii. 
(1860) 316 He got the name of Na Feile, or the Hospitious. 

II Hospitium (hpspi-Jmm). [L.: see Hospice.] 

1 . = Hospice i. 

1630 Trapp Comm. Gen. i. 9-10 God. will notfafle to pro- 
vide us an hospitium, a place to reside in, when cast out 
of all. 1700 tr. Angelo ^ Carh's Congo in Pinkerton 
Voy. (1S14) XVI. 156 (Stanf.) Attended by this croud, we 
proceeded to our hospitium or house for our reception. 
1830 Scott Monast. xvi. Inform us why you will not 
approach our more pleasant and better furnished hospitium. 
1878 Maclear Celts xi. 181 The Church at Iona, as well as 
the hospitium, the refectory, etc. were thus made of wattles. 

2 , A place of residence for students in a univer- 
sity ; a hall or hostel. 

189s Rashdall Univ. Europe I. v. § 5. 481 The original 
Hospicium or Hall (as it was usually called at Oxfoid) was 
a democratic, self-governing Society. Ibui. 482 'The College 
was, in its origin, nothing but an endowed Hospicium or 
Hall. Ibid. H. u. xii. § 9. 558 At Cambridge . . the more 
usual name was Hospicium or Hostel — not the only instance 
in which a Parisian usage has been preserved more faith- 
fully at Cambridge than at Oxfoid. 

Hospitize (h^i’spilaizj, v. rare. [f. L. hospii- 
em guest + -ize.] ^ 

1 , trans. To lodge or entertain with hospitality. 
189s Ch. Chron. (N. Zealand) May 597 His L.ordship . . 

was driveji_ to the residence of Mr. Aldrich, where they 
were hospitised till the following evening. 

2 . intr. = Hospitate 3. 

189s A. Stoddart f. S. Blackie iii. 54 By the rule of 
'hospitising ' practised in the University, he found himself 
free to visit the classes under Hausinann [etc.]. 

11 Hospodar (hpi’spddai). [a. Roumanian hos- 
podar, of Slavonic origin : possibly from Little 
Russ, hospoddri gospoddri (in South Russia 
‘ master of a house ’), deriv. of gospodi lord. 
Another Russian form of the word is gosiiddri 
sovereign, king, lord, sir.] 

A word meaning ‘ lord formerly borne as a title 
of dignity by the governors appointed by the 
Ottoman Porte for the xirovinces of Wallachia and 
Moldavia. 

[1630 R. yohnson’s Kingd. ^ Commiu. 476 (Russia) And 
ail this for the honour of Hospodaie, viz. the Prince.] 

1684 Scanderbeg Rediv. iv. 86 The Hospodars of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, .revolted from the Turks. 1796 Morse 
Anier. Geog. II. 461 (Stanf.) The Hospodars, or princes of 
Wallachia and Moldavia, pay very large sums to the 
Grand Sultan for their dignities. 1838 Penny Cycl.^ XII. 
317/1 These Hospodars or governors assumed the title of 
princes, and were addressed as ‘Most Serene Highness’. 
1886 Dowden Shelley II. ix. 362 His father, for a time 
hospodar of Wallachia, had retired into private life. 

Hence Hospoda’riat, -late (eiTon. -iot, Lospo- 
dorate), the office of a hospodar, the territory 
governed by a hospodar. 

1833 FraseFs Mag, yil. 196 The hospodariats were sure 
to become dependencies of Muscovy. 1866 Ch. Times 
3 Mar., The deposition of Prince Couza from the Hospo- 
dariate of Wallachia and Moldavia has been accomplished. 
1878 Seeley Stein III. 529 Hampering negotiations, with 
the ideas of an Hospodorate, an annexation of Candia. 

Hospray, obs. form of Ospeey. 
d* Hospte, a variant of Host, assimilated to 
L. hospit-em. So f Hospetes for Hostess. 

1549 CovERDALE, ctc. Erasut. Par. 2 Tim. 25 Salute 
Prisifla and Aquila myne hospte and myne hospetes. 
Hospyt-, obs. form of Hospit-. 
fHoss, V. Obs. rare~°. [An onomatopoeic 
form akin to Huzz.] intr. To buzz. 

1530 Palsgr. 588/1, I hosse, as a bee or flye dothe..It is a 
perylous noyse. . to here a bee hosse in a boxe, 

Hoss, dial. f. House. 

Hoss, -e, Hossell, obs. ff. Hose sb., Hobsel. 
Host (hizust), sb.^ Forms: n. 3-6 ost(e, 4-5 
cost, 4-C ooste, 6 oast, 6-7 yd. oyst. 4-6 
boost, 4-7 boste, 5-6 booste, 6-7 boast, Se. 
boist, 4- Lost. [a. OF. ost, host, cost, boost army 
(loth c. in Godef.) = It. osie, Sp. hueste, Pg. hoste-.—'L. 


hostem [hostis) stranger, enemy, in med.L. army, 
warlike ex^iedition. The Latin h, lost in Romanic, 
was gradually readopted in OF. and ME. spelling, 
and hence in mod.Eng. pronunciation.] 

1 . An armed company or multitude of men ; an 
army. Now arch. sixApoet. 

c 1290 F. Eng. Leg. I, 13/431 His sone a-jein ke Aum- 
peiour with is o.st he wende. « 1300 Cursor M. 6160 Of 
egypte godds ost flrin. boost] vte vend, C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (Rolls) i4336pey. .gaderedfolk,&hostesledde. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. in. 252 Weend [lider with jim host 
[v.rr. ost, cost]. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. cxxviifi] 
(Bodl. MS.), per was no coiner of pe woilde wide hut he 
feelde pe swerd of pe oste of Rome. 1526 Tindale Acts 
xxviii. 16 The chefe captayne of the host, aisss Lynde- 
SAY Tragedie 163, I rasit ane oyste of mony bald Baroun. 
^1592 H. Smith Serm. (1637)148 As Samuel would not 
come to Saul, so wisdonie will not come to that oast. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. v. iv. 6 Thereby shall we shadow The 
numbers of our Hoast. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj.,Siat. IP’ilt. 

7 Of them qvha comes to the hoist. 1700 Dryden Aja.r .J- 
Ulysses 2n Who better can succeed Achilles lost Than he 
who gave Achilles to your hoast ? 1713-20 Pope Iliad 11. 
201 Haste, goddess, haste 1 the flying host detain. 1840 
Thirlwall Ivii. VII. 211 She was. not daunted by 

the siglit of the armed host which surrounded her. 1871 
Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvii. 30 The leaders of the host 
were exhorted to gentleness and moderation, 
b. Jig. and transf. 

[^1313 Shoreham is a prince of Codes ost Schel do the 
confermynge None loser, Theifore hit mot a bisscliope be ] 
1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 4475 Gog and Magog es noght 
elles Hot pe host of antierist. c 1400 Rom. Rose 5859 
Fonde Shame adowne to hrynge. With alle her oost erjy 
and late. 1373 J. Sanford Hours Recreai. (1576) 56 That 
an host of Hartes is more to be feared that is ruled by 
a Lyon, than an hoste of Lyons ruled by nn Hart. 1629 
Milton Hymn Nativ. 21 All the spangled host keep watch 
in squadrons bright. 1773 Burke Corr. (1844) 1. 417 
He was a host of debaters in himself. iS6a Stanley few. 
Ch. (1877) I.xix. 374 It is a woid which.. is a host of ima- 
gery and doctrine in itself. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Netghb. xxvii. (1878) 470 Arcturus and his host. 

+ 0. A warlike gathering; cf. HOSTING. Sc. Obs. 
1807 Grierson St. Andreses gs, A clause binding the latter 
to attend and protect the foimer in all reids and hosts. 

2 . transf. A great company; a multitude; a large 
number. 

[tf-1440 Gesta Rom. xH. 38 (Harl. MS.) The king maade 
him ledy to come to J>e Emperour, with a gret oost, for to 
wedde his dowter.] 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 269 
'I'he three Hostes [caravans] cast themselves into a triangle. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii, Defend this lady against 
your host of Monks. 1840 Mrs. F. Trollope iPidow 
Married viii, The examination of a host of tiunks just 
arrived from France. 1843 M. Pattison Ess. (i88g) L ir 
What a host of thoughts and images that one name carries ! 
187s JovvETT Plato (ed. 2) HI. 234 They produce a host of 
books written by Musaeus and Orpheus. 

■f b. A name for a ‘ company ’ of sparrows. Obs, 

i486 Bk. St. Albans F vj b. An Ost of sparowls. 

3 . In Biblical and del ived uses : Hostoxhosts of 

heaven (Heb. is'bd haskshdmapim) 

is applied to {a) the multitude of angels that attend 
upon God, and {b) the sun, moon, and stars. 

1382 WvcLir I Kings xxii. 19, I saw the Lord vpon his 
see sittynge, and al the oost of heuene stondynge iiee5 to 
hym. 1335 CovERDALE Gen. ii. i 'riius was heauen and 
earth fynished with all their boost. — Deut. xvii. 3 Sonne 
or Mone, or eny of the hooste of heauen. 1611 Bible Josh. 
V. 14 As captaine of the hoste of the Loi-d am I now come. 
1667 Milton P. L. iv. 606 Hesperus that led The starrie 
Host. Ibid. V. 710 His count’nance, .Drew after him the 
third part of Heav’ns Host. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit, Ch. 
i. (1847) 5 The worship of the host of heaven. 

b. Lord {God) of hosts {Jehovah Ts’baoth) : a 
frequent title of Jehovah in certain books of the 
Old Testament; app. referring sometimes to the 
heavenly hosts (see a), sometimes to the armies 
of Israel, and hence in modern use with the sense 
‘ God of armies ’ or ‘ of battles 
1382 Wyclif I Sam. xvii. 45 Y come to thee In the name 
of the Lord God of oostis, God of the cumpanyes of Irael. 
— Zech. i. 3 Be 3e conuerted to me, saith the Lord of oostis. 
TS3S CovERDALE Zeck, xiv. 21 All the kettels in lerusalem 
and luda, shalbe holy vnto the Lorde of hoostes. 1369 in 
Q. Eliz. Prayer Bk. App. v. (i8go) 225 O most myghtie (jod, 
the Lorde of hoastes. .the only geuer of all victories, i860 
PusEY Min. Proph. 78 The Lord of Hosts, i. e. of all things 
visible and invisible.. of all things animate and inanimate, 
which, in the histoiy of Creation, are called, the host of 
heaven and earth, the one host of God. 1891 A. F. Kirk- 
patrick in Camb. Bible for Schools, Psalms xxiv. 10 note, 
1897 R. Kipling Recessional, Lord God of Hosts, be with 
us yet, Lest we forget — lest we forget. 

Host (hdust), sbf Forms : a. 3-7 oste, 4-5 ost, 
5-6 ooste, 6-8 oast. / 3 . 4- host; also 4-6hooBt(e, 
4-7 hoste, 6 Sc. hoist, 6-7 hoast. [a. OF. osle, 
hoste (I2th c. in Littre), rood.F. hdte host, guest = 
It. osle L. hospit-em {hospes) host, guest, stranger, 
foieigner. For resumption of h, cf. prec.J 
1 . A man who lodges and entertains another in 
his house : the correlative of guest. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 4601 And 5yt shall he 
make sum robbery. Or begyle hys hoste ]>&r he shal lye. 
1388 Wyclif Rom. xvi. 23 Gayus myn oost [1382 my her- 
borgere; 1326 Tindale myne hoste; 1611 mine hoste] 
greeteth 30U wel. 1331 Tindale E-xp. I John (1537) 98 
Gaius . . whome Paule . . calleth hys ooste and the ooste 
of all the congregacion. 1580 Sidney Arcadia ii. (1622) 
173 A tedious guest to a loathsome oast. 1605 Shaks. 
Macb, I, vi. 29 Conduct me to mine Host, we loue 
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him highly. ;i700 Dryden Baucis Phil. iiS But the 
kind hosts their entertainment grace, With hearty welcome, 
and an open face. 1708 E. Sot-weed Factor (1865) 

10 Pleas’d with the Treatment 1 did find, I took my leave 
of Oast so kind. 1870 Dickens E. Brood viii. You are 
almost in the position of host to-night. 

2 . Spec. A man who lodges and entertains for 
payment ; a man who keeps a public place of 
lodging or entertainment ; the landlord of an inn. 
Often in archaic phr. mine ipiy) /^<7r/ = the landlord 
of such and such an inn. 

ctzpo Beket 1176 in S. Eng- Leg. I. 140 At one gode 
mannes house his In a-ni5t he nam. .his oste 11am wel god 
5eme hov heo heom alle here, c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 747 
Greet chiere made cure hoost \ 7 ).rr. ost, oste, hooste] vs 
euerichon. iri4oo Ywatite cj- Gaw. 222 Efter soper, iayd 
myne oste. That he cowth noght tel the day That ani 
knight are with him lay. 1S73 J. Sanford Flours Recreai. 
(1576) 145 Lodged in an Inne . . Whereuppon the Hoste 
asked him payment. 1598 Shaks. Merry IV. n. i. 100 
Mine Host of the Gaiter. 1633 Walton Angler ii. 4s'Tell 
me freely how you like my Hoste, and the company? is 
not mine Hoste a witty man ? 1S03 Wohdsw. Waggoner t. 
go Who does not know the famous Swan? Object uncouth ! 
and yet our boast. For it was painted by the Host. 1858 
Murray s Hand-bk. N. Germ. 58 The two daughters of 
mine host are both fair and graceful in their national 
costume, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xvii. 121, I was informed 
by my host that [etc.]. 

b. Prov. To reckon (+ count') "rniiliout (f before) 
one's host : to calculate one’s bill or score without 
consulting one’s host or landlord ; to come to con- 
clusions without taking into consideration some 
important circumstance of the case. 

c 1489 Canton Blanchardyu liL 202 It ys sayd in comyn 
that ‘ who soeuer rekeneth wythoute his hoste, he rekeneth 
twys for ones’, 1333 yiccKe, Bebell. Salem Wks. 991/2 He 
fareth lo lyke a ge.ste, that maketh hys rekening himselfe 
without hys hoste. 1348 Hall Chrou., Hen. VI 131 b, 
Thei reckoned before their host, and so paied more then 
their shotte came to. _ 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie If Slae 
649 He that countis without his oist, Oft tymes he countis 
twyse. 1698 Vanbrugh zitd Pt. jEsop iii, But here, 
alas 1 he found to’s cost, He had reckon’d long without his 
host. 1824 Scott St. Ronati's xv. But hostess as she was 
herself, .. she reckoned without her host in the present 
instance. 1877 [see Count t<. 7]. 1886 Symonds Catholic 
React, u. 174 He [Bruno] reckoned strangely in this matter, 
without the murderous host into whose clutches he had fallen. 

3 . Biol. An animal or plant having a parasite 
or commensal habitually living in or upon it. 

1837 Lankester tr. Ktlcheunieister's Anim. Paras. I. 
Introd. 4 They usually emigiate once into the external 
world, geneially with the e.xorements of the hosts of their 
parents. Hole, Host is a literal translation of the German 
‘ VVirtb and aithough not perhaps previously u.sed in the 
above sense in the English language, I have adopted it 
to prevent a somewhat tedious circumlocution, 1862 Intell. 
Observ. 1. 113 The mode in which the liver flukes gain access 
to their hosts, or in other words to the bodies of the her- 
bivorous animals they frequerit. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs’ Bot. Cuscuta is nourished exclusively by the haus- 
toria which penetrate into the ti.ssue of the host. 1892 Brady 
Addr. Tyneside Field Clnb g To complete the life-cycle of 
any one of these creatures [tape-worm^, succe,ssive residence 
is necessary in the_ bodies of two distinct species of animal, 

. . thus called the ‘ intermediate host ' and the ‘ final host '. 
attrib. 1888 Athenwum 28 Jan. iig/i Prepaiations 
showing the entiance of the potato fungus into the host- 
plant. 1889 Scot. Leader ig June 7 The part played by 
the barberry as a ‘ host plant’ in producing mildew. 

4 . A guest. Cf. Hoastman. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/. Ill, 205 How he[LIchaonj. .His hostes 
slough and into mete He made her bodies to ben ete. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos xviii. 68 An hoste that lightly foigeteth 
his lodgynge. .and departeth loyously wythout 4:0 haue 
eny rewthe. 1318 Merck. Adv. Newcastle (Surtees) 51 
The ostraen that byes any merchaundyse of ther hosts. 1359 
Mirr. Mag., Jas. /, vii, 'Xhey took me prisoner, not as oste. 

t Host, Obs. Forms; 4 0oste, hoost(e, 5 
ost(e, ]iost(e. [? ad. OF. hosti, osti, var. of hostel, 
Qstel HoSTEift The pi. of the latter was often ostez, 
ostes, whence by reaction the sing, osl^ ; mod.F. 
dialects have hoH, bid. For the loss of final -e iu 
Eng. cf. assipi sb., a-aowe sb.] A place of lodging 
or entertainment ; a hostel, inn, 

1382 WvCLiF Acts xxviii, 23 Mo camen to him in to 
the hoost, or herbore {1388 the in]. — Philem. 22 Make 
redy to me an ooste {gloss or hous for to dwelle inne]. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. xxiv. 89 (Hark MS.) Thes two yong 
knyghtes yede to her oste in_he cite. Ibid. Ixi. 257 His 
squier sogte an host, for swiche a worth! knygt to be 
eside ynne, 1:1430 Lonelich Grail xxxv. 26 An -old 
vauasour that kepte An Ost, & was A Man of honour. 

b. Phr. To be (or lie) at host : to he lodged or 
entertained ; to be put up at an inn ; fg. to be 'On 
familiar terms or at home with. 

c 1430 Merlin 171 This mayden. . was at hoste witha riche 
burgeys. 1334 H. Weston in Latimer’s Serm. <]• Rem. 
(Parker Soc.) 264, I will be at host with you anon. 1565-73 
Cooper Thesaurus, Dhierti ad altquem in hospitiuw, . .to 
be at host with one. 1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 53 Crowes 
and Rauens. .are at hoste with euery kind of fruite in the 
Orchard. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 410 Your goods 
that lay at host, .in the Centaur, 

Host (honst), sb.^ Forms : a. 4 oyst, 4-5 cost, 
4-7 ost(e, 6 oast. j 3 . 4-6 hoost(e, hoste, 6-7 
h.oast(e, 5- host. {a. OF, oisie, hoiste L. hostia 
victim, sacrifice. At an early stage the Eng. word 
became assimilated in form to the prec. sbs., of 
which ost, cost, hoost, etc. were the nonnal etymo- 
logical forms. See also Hostie.] 


tl. A victim for sacrifice ; a sacrifice {lit. and I 
fg.) ; often said of Chiist. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxvi. rr, I offird in his tabern.a- 
kile he hoste of heghynge of voice._ 1382 Wyclif Phil. iv. 

18 A couenable cost [gloss or sacrifice], plesynge to God. 

— I Pet. ii. s To offre spiritual^ hoostes [^fosj or offringes] 
acceptable to God hi Jhesu Crist. C1430 Life St. hath. 
(1884) 44 pat I myght offre my self an acceptable oost to 
hym. 1563 Homilies 11. Sneram. 11. (1859)448 Let us. .offer 
always to God the host or sacrifice of piaise by Chri.st. 1603 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. ii. Fathers 287 Anon said Isaac 
. . But whei e’s your Hoste ? i6og Holland A mm. Marcell. 
xxiii. vi. 23a To goe unto the altars, or to handle an ost or 
sacrifice. 1633 Cd. Vaux Godeau'sSt. Jesus Christ 

having once offered the Host of His body, is seated at the 
light hand of God. 

2 . Eccl. The bread consecrated in the Eucharist, 
regarded as the body of Christ sacrificially offered ; 
a consecrated wafer. 

1303 R. Brunne Hand! Synne 8849 He stode and heylde 
he oste. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 9 He ordeyned 
hat he oyst schulde be of jjerf brede. ^1400 Apol. Loll. 
Introd. 7 'The sacred oost is no maner breed, but either 
nowjt, or accident withouten ony subiect. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. 1331) ^9 The host betokeneth the body of Chryst. 
a 1583 Grindal Fruitf. Dial. Rem. (1843) 46 If a little mouse 
get an host, he will ciave no more meat to his dinner. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Trav. 11. 164 'Lhey make their 
Hosts of Flower kned with Wine and Oil. 1736-7 tr. 
Keysler's Trav. (1760) IV. 28 Such as scruple to kneel at the 
host. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s Hist. Ref. W. 10 Omitting the 
words which convey the idea of a sacrifice, and the ceremony 
of the elevation of the host. 1881 Shorthouse J. Inglesant 
1. X. igi An apothecary, who also was useful to the Catholics, 
making ‘ Hosts’ for them. | 

3 . attrib., as (sense 2) host-bearer, -cup. 

t 688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 465A Host Cup. 1890 O. 
Crawfurd Round Calend. Port. 4 The solemn chant of the 
Host-Bearers. 

t Host, Obs. [f. Host rA’] 

1 , trails. To g;ather into a host ; to assemble in 
battle array, to encamp, (Cf. Hosting ubl. sb.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) iigo Betere horn adde Ibe at rome, 
pan iiousted [MS. B. y osted] )>ere. c 1423 Eng. Conq. Irel. 

16 The whill the ho.st was thus in Ossory. .these tweyn, as 
bar wone was, weren both I-hosted to-gedderes. 

2 . intr. To be assembled or gather in a host. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ii. i. (1554) 42 a, As they lay hostyng 

Not farre asonder, and Saul lay an slepe. 1787 J. Barlow 
ifs. Columbus VI. 173 With scanty force, where should he 
lift the steel, While hosting foes immeasuiably wheel ? 

Host, [f. Host 

1 1 . trails. To receive (any one) into one’s house 
and entertain as a guest. Obs. 

1485 Act 1 Hen. VII, c. 10 § 3 That no Straunger. .shuld 
oste or take to sojourne with hym within this Realms of 
England any Merchaunt Stiaunger. 1331 Elyot Goy.w. 
xii, Fuluius.. caused him to be hosted with a worshipfull 
man. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 27 Such was that Hag, 
unmeet to host such guests. 1613 T. Milles tr. Mexia's 
Treas. Anc. d- Mod. Times 1. 20/2 Nowhere should he 
account himselfe eyther a Stranger, or to be Hosted. [1894 
R. Leighton Wreck Golden Fleece (>i They [fishing smacks] 
were ‘ hosted ’ by Lowestoft merchants, to whom they sold 
their fish.] 

b. intr. To play the host, nonce-use. 

1868 Bp. W’ilbereorce in Collect. ^ Recoil, xv. (1898) 202 
The great power of charming and pleasant host-ing possessed 
by Salisbury. 

T 2 . intr. To be a guest ; to lodge, put up. Obs. 
c 1430 St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 3978 He ostyd at haly eland. 
1346 J- Heywood Prov. (1867) 30 Great bost and small roste, 
Maketh vnsauery mouthes, where ever men oste. 1590 
Shaks. Com. Ei-r. i. ii. 9 Goe beare it to the Centaure, 
where we host. ai 6 i 6 Ussher Ann. vi. (1658) 386 Antio- 
chus, falling in love with.. the daughter of Cleoptolemus, 
where he hosted. 

Host, var. Hoast sb. and v., cough. 

Hostage (h^^-sted^), sb.'^ Also 4-7 ostage, 
[a, OF. .ostage (iith c.), hostage (i2-i6th c, in 
Littre ; Cotgrave 1611, hostage and ostage), mod.F. 
oiage, = Pr. .astatge, OCat. hostatge, OSp. hostage. 
It. ostaggio, going back through '^ahstdticuni, 
lo a late pop.L. type *obsiddticttm, f. L. obsiddtus 
condition of a hostage, hostageship, f. ohses, obsid- 
em hostage. The initial h appeals to have been 
added in OF., etc., through association with tlie 
family of L. hospit-em ; see Host sb. ^ Cf. med.L. 
.ostdticum, hostdticum in sense I, hostdticus, osta- 
gius, hostagizts, in sense 2 (Du Cange).] 

1 1 . Pledge or security given to enemies or allies 
for the fulfilment of any undertaking by the handing 
over of one or more persons into their power ; the 
standing, state, or condition of the persons thus 
handed over ; chiefly in phrases zw, into, to hostage. 
(No plural.) Ohs. 

c 127S Lay. S317 Hii wollekhabbe hure children to hostage 
fc 1203 3isle]. c izgo Eng. Leg. I. ■yygh'yt Heo and manie 
ober in ostage weren itake. <11300 Cursor M. 4987 pijs 
ojjer ten , .Duel in ostage her wit me. a 1420 Hoccleve De 
Reg. Prmc. 3680 There was a maide sent hym into hostage. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 432 b/i He was ledde . . with hys 
two brethren in ostage or pledge for the delyueraunce of 
the sayd kyng theyr fader, a 1533 Lo. Berners Huon Ixv. 
223 Your hiother layd hostage, promysynge that he wolde 
neuer retourne without he brought with hym y“ admyrall 
Gaudys berde. 1355 Eden Decades SoViolatinge the la we 
of hostage. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv, iv, 105 If he stand in 
Hostage for his safety. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 6 
[They] desired one or two of our men to goe ashoare, leav- 
ing hostage in our ship for their safe returne. lyafi-sx 


Tindal Rapin's Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvii. 97 To give the 
young King, .in Hostage to the (Jueen. 

2 . (with pi.) A person thus given and held in 
pledge. Cf. Hostageb. 

ri273 Lay. 20909 Four and twenti hostages [ciaos 3isles] 
Childnch bar bitahte. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. tiSio' 78 
William, .gaf ageyn bo fees, of whilk he toke ostages. 1520 
Caxton’s Chron. Eng. v._46b/i Upon assuraunce of this 
.same thynge they gave him good hostages. 1379 F r.Ni on 
Gtticciard. iii. (1599) loi He laboured secretly that jlie 
Genoways should not deliuer in their ostages to the King. 
1665 Manley Grotins' Low C. Warres 85 He .. kept the 
Pilnce of Aurange’s Son.. as an Hostage for his Fathers 
.Actions. 1781 Gibbon Decl.SfF. III. 225 Ambassadors., 
to solicit the exchange of hostages. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Cong. IV. xviii. 155 [At the siege of Exeter in 1068] one of 
the ho.slages was brought close to the East Gate, and his 
eyes were put out in the sight of both armies. 1879 Froudi: 
C«r<trxvi. 234 'I'hey had given host.Tges for their good be- 
haviour. 

3 . generally. A pledge or security, 

c 1400 Atwt. Rose 7312 Though ye horowes take of me,']'hc 
sikeier shal ye never be For ostages, ne sikiincsse. Or 
chartres. 1597 Daniel Civ. Wars ii. xxiii, The ost of 
Christ, an ostage for his troth. i6o6 Shaks, Tr. I'i- Cr. in. 
ii. 115 You know now your hostages: your Vnckle.s woid 
and my firme faith. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Marriage (.Arb.) 
264 He that hath wife and children, hath given hostages to 
fortune; for they are impedimentes to great enterpii/es, 
either of vertue, or of mischief. i86s\VHn"riER Snmu-bound 
483 One who wisely .schemed. And hostage from the future 
took In trained thought and lore of book. 

F 4 . A treaty to which parties are pledged, rare. 
1470-85 Malory Arthur X. xxx. And there witli alle was 
matle hostage on bothe partyes, and made hit as sure as hit 
myghte be. 

Hence Ho’stagfe v. trans., to give as a hostage. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. 15S Nor is it likely now 
they would have so hostaged their men. .had they intended 
any villany. 

t Ho’stage, sh.^ Obs. [a. OF. {li)ostage late 
'L.ly^^'^hospiidticum,i.hospes,hospii~e?n Ii( Stj/l-: 
see -AGE. (Med.L. had hospitdgiuin and hostiiginm, 
from Fr.)] A hostel, hostelry, inn. Also attrib. 

c 1440 Ipom. 1292 His owne mayde, that wa.s so bryght, l‘o 
his ostage she went right. 1:1450 Cov. Myst. (S)iak.s. Soc.) 
147 Ostage in this towne know I non, Thin wyff and thou in 
for to slepe. 1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxxii. (1870) 203, 
I, hauynge pitie . . poynted them lo my hostage. <11828 
Willie Wallace x. in Child Ballads (1882-98) 111.271 He's 
on to the hostage gone Asking there for charitie. Ibid, iv. 
Fifteen lords in the hostage-hou.se Waiting Wallace for to 
see. 1852 Act 154 16 Viet, cxxxvi. Preamb. (Hull Shipping 
Dues), Certain Dues called. .Hostage Dues. 

tHostager. Obs. Also 4 ost-. [a. OF. 
{h)ostagier, -ger hostage, pledge, security, f. hostage 
+ -ier:—L. -drius.'] = Hostage jAI 2. 

01330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 139 pe castels and ostagers 
he 3ald borgh curteysie. — Chron. Wace (Rolls) 4983 
Sende he scnolde hym hostagers, Men of gode, barons, 
pars. 1523 Ld. Bf.rners Froiss. I. ccxlvi. (R.), ’Ther wer 
styll in England hostagers, the erle Dolphyn of Auuergne, 
therle of Poiseen..and dyuers other. 1530 Pai.sgr. 232/2 
Hostager, one that is pledge for another, hostagier, 

Hostageship (hp'stedgjip). [f. FIostage 
sb.'^ (sense 2) + -ship.] The condition of a 
hostage; =HostagejAi i. 

1848 Lytton Harold iv. iii, The time of the hostageship 
rests with the King and the Duke. 1865 J. M. Ludlow 
Epics Mid. Ages II. 249 By this act., the terms of his 
hostageship are forfeited.^ 1867 Conlemp. Rev. VI. 256 
For a companion of his exile and hostageship, 

Hostay(e, var. of Hostey v., Obs. 

Hosted (hou'sted), a. [f. lioST -b-ED. Cf. 
Host Assembled in a host; in hosts. 

1808 J. Barlow Columb.L 376 Indignant Frost.. plies His 
hosted friends that vex the polar skies, 1830 \V. Piiii.nrs 
Mt. Sinai ii. gi The hosted Hebrew.s to their several tents 
. . betake them. 1892 Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit. x. 243 The 
hosted waves of ocean. 

Hostel (hfi’stel), shf Forms ; a. 3-4 ostel, 4 
osteyl, 5 osteill, -tell, 6-7 ostle. j0. 3- hostel ; 
also 4 hostil, 4-7 hostell, 6 hostie, hostelle. [a. 
OF. ostel, -eil, hostel, mod.F. h 6 tel=Yx. {h)osial, Sp. 
hostal m^d.L. hospitdle (see Hospital).] 
f 1 . A place of sojourn ; a house where one 
lodges ; a lodging. Obs. 

c 1230 Gen.^ Ex. 1056 He . . bead hem hom to is ostel To 
herbersen wio him. 13. . Gain. 4- Gr. Knt. 251 ]7e hede of 
bis hostel Arthour I hat. C14S0 Merlin X30 The kynge 
wolde not haue hem at noon other osteill but in his house, 
h. transf. and Jig. 

a 1300 Cursor M . 22623 Lauerd . . yelld us gain vr o.stel nu, 
pat us es reft. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 326 Whiche 
gaue to the lorde of heuen the hostell of her moste holy body. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 495 That this Island is an 
Hostell of Charity, an harbour of honesty. 

2 . spec, A public house of lodging and entertain- 
ment for strangers and travellers ; an inn, a hotel. 
Obs. after i6th c. till revived in 19th by Scott. 

C1384 Chaucf.r H.Fame ii. 514 Seynt lulyane loo bon 
hostele Se her the house of Fame lo. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
C. XIV. 64 As safliche passe as the messager and as sone at 
hus hostil. 1550 Lever Serin. 14 Dec. (Arb.) z2i One 
hundred also of an other sorte. .dyd lyue of theym selues in 
Ostles and Innes. 1808 Scott Marm. in. {{heading). The 
hostel, or inn. 1847 Lytton Lucretia (1835) 264 As is 
the usage of hostels, a pair of boots stood outside the door, 
to be cleaned betimes in the morning. 1880 W atson Prince's 
Quest (1892) 25 But, being weaned sore in every limb 
Sought out a goodly hostel, where he might Rest him and 
eat and tarry for the night. 
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3 . A house of residence for students at a uni- 
versity or elscwheie; esp. (in recent times) for 
students connected with a non-resident college; 
= Hall 4 a. 

The teim was never in official use at Oxford, though 
‘ilalls’ liave been spoken of as ‘hostels’; at Cambridge it 
has a recogni.!ed standing. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VHI, c. 42 § i Provostshippz Maister- 
shippz Halles Hostelles. 1547 Aci i Utiiti. VI, c. 14 g 15 
Any of the Colleges Hostelles or Halles being in the same 
Universities, 1577 Hakrison England ii. iii. (1877) i. 87 
There is mention and record of diuerse other hals 01 hostels, 
that haue beene there [at Oxfoid] in times past, as Beefe 
hall, Mutton hall [etc]. 1629 in Willis & C\!a'is.Cambridgc 
(r886) I. 41 The clearing of the ground, .was begun in May 
1628, by taking down the ‘ litle Ostle’. n:i66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) HI. 436 Bred in some of the hostels aftei- 
waids united thereunto ri’iinity College, Cambridge]. 1894 
'J'inies (weekly ed.) 2 Feb. 98/3 tSt. Deiniol’s Library, 
Hawarden) These [leaders] aie expected to reside in the 
hostel belonging to the library. 1B95 Rasiidall Univ. 
liurope I. V. § I. 296 The Provost of Paris at the head of an 
armed band of citizens in letiirn attacked a Hall 01 Hostel 
(hosjiitinm) of .Students. 189B Cmnhidge Calendar 876 
Selwyn College ,. was recognised as a Public Hostel of the 
University by Grace of the Senate, Feb. S, 1883. 

' 1 - 4 . A tovyn-mansion ; = Hotel i. Obs. 

1387 Fleming Conin. Hotinshed HI. 1381/1 The said duke 
de Montpensier . , met the earle of Derbie and the English 
traine. .and did accompanie him vnto hostel I de Longueuille, 
sometime called the hostle of Aniou. 1*1648 Ld, HctmuHr 
Eife (18S6) ro5, I went sometimes also to the court of Queen 
Margaret at the Hostel, called by her name. 1661 Morgan 
Eph. Gentry in. vi. 60 Doth belong to Serjeants Inne in 
Fleet street and as they were anciently called Hostels by 
being Houses of Nobles. 1670 Cotton Espernon 1. it. 61 
His Hostel at Paris . . was then the best House next to the 
Queen Mothers, now call'd V Hostel de Solssotts. 

'[ 5 . Lodging, entertainment; esp. in to take 
hostel, to lodge, put up. Obs. 

cizso Gen. Sf Ex. 1397 Laban .. fond good griS and good 
hostel. Him, and hise men, and hise kamel. 1303 R. 
Bkunnc Hamil. .Synne 12472 Whan syiine ys shryue ande 
dene eche deyl Jlere wyl Gode holde hys hostele, C1400 
Yiuaine i]' Gaiu. 3404 Syr Ywayn and his damysell In the 
town toke thaire hostel). C14S0 Merlin 606 For his Jove 
shuli ye haue hostell at youre volunte. 

6. attrib. 

C1610 in Gutch Coll, Cur. II. 13 A barrel of Hostel Ale. 
1808 Scott Marne, nr. xxvi, Slumbeiing on the hostel floor. 

t Hostel, sb.‘^ Obs. rare~'^. A dyslogistic 
diminirtive of Host sb.^ 

1624 Darcie Birth 0/ Heresies xv. 62 Your lound hostel, 
which you cause to be ador'd. 

Hostel, o. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hostyl, 9 
hostle. [f. liosTBb 
4 1 . irans. To lodge, put up. Obs. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 3537 In Wynchestie 
were (rey hosteld bojre. 1377 Lancl. P. PI. B. xvn. ri8 
Hope shal lede hem forth . . And hostel hem and hele. a 1400 
Stac. Rowe 548 Bolre jiei weoren hostelled jreie. 

2 . intr. To lodge. Now dial. 

C1460 Toiuneley Myst. xxviii. 263 Ther hostyld that all 
thre. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘Wheie do you 
hostle at'/' lodge at. 

Hostelar. Also -ilar, -illar. Sc. form of 
hoslellary, Hostelry. 

(The 15th c. instances may be plurals of hostelarie.) 

1424 Sc. Acts Jas.I § 25 (1814) II. 6/2 p* in all burrowis 
townys . . par be ordanyt hostilaris and resettis haifande 
stabillis and chawmeris to ridaris and _ gangaris. 1423 
Ibid. § It (1814) II. lo/i pe king., forbids )rat ony liege 
man . . berbery or luge )>aim in ony vthir place hot in }>e 
hostelaris forsaide. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 123 Spers'd about in search 0’ beds Throu' houses, 
hostillars, and sheds. 

Hosteler (hp’stelor). Now arc/i. or Jdist. 
Forms : a. 3-5 (9) hostiler, 4- hosteler, (4 hos- 
tyller, 4-5 hostilere, -ellere, 5-6 -filer, -elere, 
5-6 (9) -illar, 6 (9) -elar, 7 (9) -eller ; also 5-8 
hostler. / 3 . 4-5 ostiler, 4-6 osteler, 5-6 -ere, 5-7 
ostler, 6 ostleir, 7 Atr. oistlar. [a, OF. ostelier 
(lath c. in Hatz.-Darm.), hostelier, mod.F. hbtelier, 
f. hostel : see -eb. Cf. med.L. hospitdldritis, hosta- 
Idrius, hosiel(l)drius. See also Hostleb, Ostler, 
variants of this word.] 

1 1 . One who receives, lodges, or entertains guests 
and strangers; spec., in a monastery or religious 
house, one whose office was to attend to guests 
and strangers. Obs. exc. Hist. 

CIZ90 y. Eng. Leg. I. 361/61 pe Abbot sende him out 
to one ofheore cedes ; hostiler he was hare i-mad gistes to 
onder-fongue. t'1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode i. Ixi. (1869) 37, 
I am norishe of orphanynes, osteleer of pilgriraes. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 149 b/2 Thabbot .. sente hym .. to 
he hosteler for to receyue there ghestes. 1877 J. Raine in 
Smith & Wace Diet. Chr. Biog. I. 725 In this establi.shmeiit 
Cuthbeit was the hostillar. 1897 J. W. Clark Priory 
Barnwell -p. lii, It was the duty of the Hosteller, .to enter- 
tain the guests who sought the hospitality of the monastery. 

2 . A keeper of a hostelry or inn ; an innkeeper. 
arch. 

1363 Munini. Gildh. Land. (Rolls) III. 422 Ricardus le 
Yonge, hostyller. 1388 Wvclif Luke x. 35 lie brou5te forth 
twey pans, and 5af to the ostiler, c 1440 York Myst. xlvii. 
heading. The Osteleres. Alias Inholders. 1331 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. 11. xlii. (1638) 138 If a man desire to lodge with 
one that is no common Hosteler. 1392 Nasne P . Penilesse 
(ed. 2) 5 a. An Hostler that had built a goodly Inne, a 1635 
Corbet Iter Bor. 174 The inne-keeper was old, fourescore 
allmost .. God and Time decree To honour thrifty ostlers, 
VOL, V. 


such as hoe. *21670 Stalding Troiib. Chas. I (I829^ 12 
[They] crossed the water, and bieakfasted in William 
Stewart’s, ostler. 1862 J. Grant Capt. oj Guard xxv. 
Gray had been repeatedly wained by the friendly hosteller 
. .to beware of tiavelling in the dusk. 

3. A stableman: see Hostleb, Ostler. 
f 4. A student who lives in a hostel (sense 3 ). Obs. 
1377 Harrison England II. iii. (1877) i. 87 The students 
also that remaine in them, are called hostelers or hallier.s. 
Hereof it came of late to passe, that.. Thomas late arch- 
bishop of Cantu rburie, being brought vp at .such an house 
at Cambridge, was of the ignorant sort of Londoners called 
an ‘ hosteler supposing that he had serued ..in the stable. 
1633 Fuller Hist. Camb. 29 We infer them to he no 
Collegiates, but Hostelers, not in that sense which the 
spkefull Papists chaiged Dr. Cranmer to be one (an atten- 
dant on a stable), but such as&’ed in a learned Inn or 
Hostle not endowed with levenuS. 

5 . attrib., as hosteler-house [= OF. maisoti 
hosteliere ; cf. med.L. hospitdldria (sc. domus') 
hostelry] ; Aosteler-wife, the mistress of an inn. 

C1470 Henry Wallace iii. 71 A trew Scot, quliilk hosteler 
house thairheld. 1820 Scots Abbot xviii. The hostler-wive.s, 

. . are like to be the only losers by their miscarriage. 

Hence Ho'steleress, a female student in a hostel. 
1850 Erase! 's Mag. XLII. 251 The female college, with 
its professoresses and hostleresses, and other Utopian, 
monsters. 

f Hoete'lity, Ohs. rare. Also -illity. [? f, 
hostel = hospital -1- -ity.] Hospitality. 

1393 Jack Straw in. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 398 Defacing 
houses of hostelity [Old copy, hostilities 
Hostelry (hp-stelri). Now arch. Also 4-5 
ostelrie, (li)ostellerie, -elerie, -ye, 4-6 ostlerye, 
-ie, 5 hostillary, 7 hostilerie, 4-7, 9 {arch.) 
hostelrie. [a. OF. {h)oslelerie (12th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), .hoiellerie, Hosteler i; 

see -ERY 3, -RY. The word is sparsely exemplified 
before the iplhc., when it was taken up by Scott, 
and thence became common as a liteiary form.] 

1 . A house where lodging and entertainment 
are provided; an inn, a hostel. Also, the place in 
a convent for the reception of strangeis. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 718 In Southwerk at this gentil 
hostell ye \_v.r. ostelry, Peiui. hostrye, Lansd. hosterie] 
That highte the Tabaid. — Knt.'s T. 1635 In the 
hostehyes [v.rr. ostelleryis, hostelleries, Lansd. hostries] 
al aboute. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xxxii. (1869) 193 
To he ostelrye j wente at he firste, thinking to herbetwe me 
here. 1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. in. i. 73 The under-groome of 
the ostlerie. 1630 B. J onson New Inn ii. i, A bashful child, 
homely biought up, In a rude hostelrie. 1808 Scott 
Mannion in. ii. note. The accommodations of a Scottish 
hostelrie, or inn, in the sixteenth century, may be collected 
from, .the ‘ Friars of Berwick*. 1823 — Peverilxxi, Peveril 
entered the kitchen, which indeed was alao the parlour and 
hall of the little hostelry.^ 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xviii, 
Codlin diminished the distance between himself and the 
hostelry. 1886 Ruskin Prxterita I. vi. 188 Dining at any 
nice village hostelry, 

2 . Hostel business, nonce-use. 

183s Thackeray Newcomes 1 . x. loi A gay sight was the 
road . . in those days, before steam-engines arose and flung 
its hostelry and chivalry over. 

Hence Ho'stelric a. nonce-wd., pertaining to a 
hostelry or inn. 

i860 All Year Round IV. 78 He looks at things in an 
eminently hostelrie view. 

tHoster^. Ohs. rare, [f Host w. 2 .] A 
hosteler or innkeeper. 

ciSoo in Arnolde's Chron. Index (1811) 5 That commen 
hosters be partyners of all charges so as free hosiers. 1598 
Florio, Hosieriero, an hoste, an hosier, an inholder. 

Hoster^ (hflu'sLai). rare, [f Host One 
who serves in a host or array. 

1892 Stopf. Brooke E. E. Lit. viii. 183 The hosters grim 
Sent the showers of arrows. 

Hoateria, obs. f Osteria, (Italian) hostelry. 
Hostery, var. Hostby. 

Hostess (hffii’stes). Forms : a. 3-7 ostesse, 
(5 ostes, 7 oastess). 4hoostesse, 4-6 hostes, 
4-7 hostease, 6-7 hostis, 7- hostess, [a. OF. 
ostesse (lath c. in Littre), mod.F. hbtesse, f [}i)ostc 
Host ; see -ess.] 

1 . A woman that lodges and entertains guests. 

C138S Chaucer L. G. W. 2496 Phyllis, Ostesse \v.rr. 

hostesse, ostes] thyn quod she O demophon Thyn Philis 
whiche that is so wo begon. 1589 Hay any Work 48 He 
has akso a charge to prouide for, his hostesse and cosin. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. via. xlii. ig Thanks, and wel- 
come too, he sayd Unto his Oste and Ostesse. 1598 Barn- 
field Pectmia xxi, Your Hostis pressently will step in 
Place. 160S Shaks. Mach. i. vi. 10 See, see, our honor’d 
Hostesse. 1632 T. Deloney Thomas of Reading xi. (ed. 6) 
H j b. Beholding his Oast and Oastesse earnestly. 1808 
Pike Sources Misslss. iii. 235 At one o'clock we bid adieu 
to our friendly hostess, 1880 Mrs. Forrester Roy Y. 1 . 
28 ‘ Come and look at the conservatory smiled his hostess. 
fg. 140Z Hoccleve Letter of Cupid 461 O womman that 
of wertu art hostesse. 

2 . spec. A woman who keeps a public place of 
lodging and entertainment ; the mistress of an inn. 

C1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 323/96 fare-with heo fedde hire 
swihe wel and hire ostesse al-so. eijo$ Edmund Coif, 98 
in E. E. P. (1862) 73 His ostesce had a dowjter Jjer he was 
at inne. 1375 Barbour Bruce iv. 633 His hostes com rycht 
till hym thar. 1474 Caxton Chesse 115 Al tho thynges that 
hen delyuerd to kepe to the hoste or hostessis they ought to 
be sauf. 1396 Skaks. 1 Hen. IV, ii. iv. 303 Hostesse, clap 
to the dopres ; watch to night. 1653 Walton hngler iii. 


82 Come Hostis, give us more Ale. 1716 Shivt- P hillis 98 
John is landlord, Phillis hostess : They keep at Stalne,s the 
Old Blue Boar. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra 1 . 30 [He] had 
a good understanding with the brother of mine hostess. 

T 3 . A female guest : cf. tIosT sb.'^ 4. Obs. rare. 
1388 Wyclif Exod. iii. 22 A womman schal axe of hir 
neyhoresse and of her hoosteesse [1382 gest] siluerne vesselis. 

4 . Comb. 

**1774 Goldsm. tc.Scarron'sComic Rom. (1775) H. igg She 
spoke with so grave and hostess-like a tone. 

Hence Ho'stessship, the office of hostess. 
i6u Shaks. Wint. T. iv, iv. 72 It is my Fatheis will, I 
should take on mee The Hostesse.ship o’th’clay: you’ie 
welcome sir. 

t Ho'stey, -v. Obs. Also li)osteye, hostaye, 
(hoatie). [a. OF. {h)osteie-r, -aier, -oier L. type 
*hosticdre, f. hostis (med.L.) army, warlike expedi- 
tion ; see Host yi.>] intr. To wage war, make a 
wailike expedition. 

7*11400 Morte Arih. 535, I ettylle my selfene. To hostaye 
in Almayue with armede knyghtez. Ibid. 3503 Ffor he es 
in this empire. .Ostayande m this oryente with awfulle 
knyghtes. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iii. i.x. 11554) Sob, Neuei 
prince. .Hosteyed at once with .such a multitude. 01430 
Merlin 70 Arayed for to osteye. 1473 Bk. Noblesse 13 Full 
noble erie of Darby havyng lule .. in the duchie of Guyen, 
hobtied the said tyme and yere. 

Host-house. Now dial. [Cf. Ger. gasthaus.] 
A house for the reception of guests or strangers; 
a hostelry ; an inn. 

1363-87 Foxe a . ij- M. (1684) III. 59T To go with him to 
the free Ostehouses among.st the English Merchants. 1634 
W. I'lRWHYTtr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1 .) 352 One night in a 
bad Host-house. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Host-house, 
..a farmer's inn at market. 1893 Northunibld. Gloss, s.v 
Hoasi-hoos, The inns where fanners put up.. have oast- 
/looses attached. They aie the waiting rooms used by wife 
and daughters, and the reception place for parcels or goods. 
Hostiary, obs. form of Ostiary. 
t Ho'sticide. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. ^hoslicTda, 
f. hostis enemy : see -CIDE i.] One that kills his 
enemy (Blount Glossogr, 1656). 

1848 in Wharton Law Lex. 

Hostie (hp’sti). Obs. or arch. Also 4-5 hostye, 
5 hoostye. [a. F. hostie (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. 
hosiia victim, Host j^. 4 ] 

1 . =Host^A1i, 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 57 b/i Moyses saide we shal take 
with us suche hostyes & sacrefyses as we shal ofFre. 1495 
Treviso's Barth, be P. R. ix. xxvii. (W. de W.) 363 The 
feest..was worshypped wyth spyrytuell hostyes IBodl. MS. 
hoistes] and offiynges. 1681 R. Fleming Script. 

(1801) II. 287 There is no necessity to offer daily Hosties 
for the sins of the people, 

2. =Host 2 . 

1641 R. Baillie Parall.^ Liturgy with Mass-bk. 51 The 
Papists injoyne all the relickes of the Hostie and wine, .to 
be gathered together, a 1715 Burnet Own 'i inte (1766) 1 . 
II Some of his seamen went ashoie and met the Hostie 
carried about. 1837 Carlyle .An Rev. 111 . vi. i, Saint-Just 
.. ‘ Cannes his head as if it were a Saint-Sacrement' , ador- 
able Hostie, or divine Real-Presence ! 

Hostie, rare var. Hostey v. Ohs. 

Hostile (hp’stail, -til), a. (sb.) Also 7 hostill. 
[ad, L. hosillis, f. hostis enemy (see -ile) ; perh. 
through F, hostile (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteiistic of an enemy ; 
pertaining to or engaged in actual hostilities. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 236 iQos.) My dangerous 
attempt of hostile armes. 1596 — i Hen. IV, i._i. 9 Nor 
bruise her Flowrets with the Armed hoofes Of hostile paces. 
1639 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age 246 The King of Den- 
mark, who entred Germany in an hostile manner. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India (J- P. 337 By these Bars.. the Hostile 
Arms of the Turks have been put to a stop. 1723 Pope 
Odyss. XI. 656 Thus, great in glory, from the din of war. 
Safe he return’d without one hostile scar. 1810 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. {1838) VI. 114 The operations of hostile 
armies. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks_. (Bohn) 
1 . 371 On a hostile position [he] lained a toirent of iron, 

D. Of the nature or disposition of an enemy ; 
unfriendly. 

1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . Pref. 4 They all came in 
from a foreign and hostile quarter. 1821 Joanna Baillie 
Metr. Leg., Lady J. B. li, The dame held fast the hostile 
door. 1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling Voy. II. 88 A second 
hostile rajah . . was for some time kept as a state-prisoner. 
1876 Freeman Norm. Conq. V. xxiv. 392 Men of different 
and hostile races. 

2. transf. and fig. Unfriendly in feeling, action, 
nature, or character ; contrary, adverse, antagonistic. 

1791 Boswell Johnson an, 1748 The natives of North 
Britain, to whom he is supposed to have been so hostile. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. IV. 114 The piincipat of putrefaction, or 
azote, the element hostile to life. 1849 Macaulay / fzri.A/i.g'. 
ii. I. 231 A long succession of princes, hostile to the estab- 
lished faith, might sit on the English throne, a 1862 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) III. v. 413 It is possible for two 
hostile principles to flourish side by side, without ever 
coming into collision. 

B, sb. A hostile person ; spec. {U.Sfi a Noith 
American Indian unfriendly to the Whites. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Awer., Ilosiiles, enemies, Western. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl X. 431 They were foimerly 
hostiles, hut . . at present peaceable and industrious. 1885 
Milnor (Dakota) Teller 24 Apr. 3/3 Saturday a scouting- 
party. .captured three hostiles. iSgo A*tf/ Mall G. 18 Dec. 
3/2 A courier has just arrived, and reports . .that the hostiles 
are fighting with the friendly Indians on the Grand River. 

Hence f Hostile v. Obs., in to hostile it, to be 
hostile, engage in warlike hostilities. 
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_ *656 S. H. Gold, Law 8 Why may not Clients clearly 
injured by their Lawyer, or their Adversary, hostile it, and 
gather an Array? Ibid. gG Had you just cause to invade 
and hostile it against us. 

Hostilely adt). Also 7 hostilly, 

liostily. [ 1 . Hostile a. + In a hostile 

manner ; as or in the manner of an enemy, b. 
With opposition or antagonism. 

*609 Ep. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 238 Hostily 
to inuade another Kings Land. 1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. 
DC. xvi. (1632I 856 The Scots hostilly entied into Northum- 
berland. 1649 Bounds Pnbl. Ohed. (1650) 52 D. Hamilton 
entred England, hostilely. 1762 St. Papers in Ann. Beg. 
198/1 To act hostilely against Great Biitain. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der, iv. xxx. He could not shake her nor touch 
her hostilely. 

Hoatil(e)ment, var, Hhstlement. 

Hostility (hpsti-liti). [ad. late L. Iwslilitds, f. 
Iiostilis Hostile; perh. through F. hostiliie (15- 
16th c. in Hatz.-I)aTm.).] 

1 . The state or fact of being hostile ; hostile action 
e.xercised by one community, state, or power against 
another ; esp. such as involves war. 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiv. With oiitwarde hostilitie or rnar- 
tiall businesse. 1348 Hall CJiron., Hen. VJ 172 Ye feare 
of outward hostilitie, and foreii invasion. 166$ Mani.ey 
Gridins' Low C. IVarres loi Now these private Quarrels 
were hrolce out into open Hostility. 1706 E. Gibson 
Assize. SeiiH. Croydon 15 Open acts of sedition and hostility. 
1876 Mathews Coinage ii. 16 Prusias dated the hostility of 
the Romans by giving a shelter at his Court to Hannibal, 
b. pi. Hostile acts ; acts of -warlare, war. 

1613 PuRCH AS Pilgrimage (i6zi0 837 Howsoever they 
exercise hostilities, and nuUuall disagreements. 1699 
Bentley P/tal. 488 Declai'd no War . . nor committed the 
least Hostilities. 1781 Ld. Cornwalhs Let. Washington 
17 Oct., 1 propose a cessation of hostilities for twenty-four 
hours. iSss Prescott Philip //, viii. (1857) 141 A suspen- 
sion of hostilities was agreed on. 

2 . transf. and Jig. Opposition or antagonism in 
action, thought, or principle. 

163a J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 63 There being 
not betweeneusany cause of hostility. 1704 J. Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v. Duellist, Explicate all the Phaenomena of 
Nature from the Doctrine of Alkali and Acid, and the sup- 
posed Hostility that there i.s between them. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, iii. 1. 4oo_The hostility excited by a grotesque 
caricature of virtue did not spare virtue herself. 

Ho'stilize, v. mre-'-. [f. Hostile a. -h -ize ; 
cf. Sp., Pg. hosiilizar.'] trans. To tender hostile ; 
to cause to be an enemy. 

1794 Anna Seward Lett. (iSii) HI. 376 The powers al- 
ready hostilized again.st an impious nation. 

Hosting (itiJa'stiij), vbl. sb. Old. exc. Hist. [f. 
Host &.t] The raising of a host or armed mnlli- 
tude ; hostile encounter or array ; formerly, esp. in 
Ireland, a military expedition. 

tr. Secreta Secret., Priv, Priv. (E. E. T. S ) 204 
This Erie a litill afore the forsayd hostynge rode Thomoii xl. 
dayes, the wyche is the mo.ste Inly Stieyiith of Iryssh of al 
the_l.T.nd. _1537 Act 28 Hen. VIII in Stat. Ircl. (1621) 130 
Going, riding or abiding in any hostings, jorney, or rode. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 673/2, 1 have often 
hearde, that when the Lord Deputye hath raysed any 
generall hostinges, the noblemen have claymed the leading 
of them. _ 1617 Moryson Itin. it. 102 The foresaid generall 
boasting is atising out of certaiiie foote and horse, found by 
the subject . . 10 assist the Queenes forces. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vi._ 93 .Strange to us tt^ seemd At hrst, that Angel 
should with Angel wair. And in fierce hosting meet. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder 98 From him, Two branches, that, 
in hosting, long contend For sov’reign sway. 1715 Act z 
Geo. I Stat. ii. c. 54 § 10 The annual Value of the Services, 
commonly called peisonal Attendance, hosting, hunting, 
watchingand warding, due by virtue of any Charter, .shall 
be paid in Money anuiially instead of them, 1884 Low 
& Pulling Diet. Eng. Hist, s.v. Pale, The small Engli.sh 
freeholders Were forced to follow the Lord-Deputy in his 
‘ ho-.tlngs ’. Their abandoned farmsteads were robbed and 
burnt by English and Irish alike, 
b. attrib. 

*575 Maitland Scot. Poems 31S My hors, my harnes, and 
myspeir; And all uther, my hoisting geir. Now may be said, 
1377 Holinshed Chron. II. 973/r The Prince .. aduanced 
forwarde .. towarde his enimie.s, an hosting pace. t6ao 
Thomas' Lat. Dict.,Siinplarcs armaturx, hosting haniesse, 

Hostis, obs. foim of Hostess. 

Ho-stler. Forms : 4-5 hosteler (-eller, -iler, 
-filer), 5- hostler. See also Ostleb. [Asyncopated 
form of hosteler, found also in the sense ‘ keeper of 
a hostelry, innkeeper’ (Hosteleb 2) , butfrom i Gth c. 
usually appropriated as below ; in this popular 
sense it has always varied with the form Ostleb 
(fsbx), now more prevalent. The Shakspere Folio 
of 1621 has hostler once, ostler six times. 

As a variant spelling of ostler, ordinarily pronounced like 
the latter, with h and t mute ; but, if used in the sense of 
hosteler, both letters would now usually be sounded.] 

A man who attends to horses at an inn; a 
stableman, a groom. 

C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 366 Thilke that holden ho.stel- 
lies, sustenynge the thefte of hire hostilers \y.rr. hostelers, 
hostelleris, ostelers, ostilers]. (;i4oo Three Kings Cologne 
23 pis was a coinnne custome to diners hostlers . . to bring 
her hors to hat plaas, c 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) n. 85 How, 
liosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 1370 
Lkvjns Manip. 73/46 Hostler, caupo, stahdarin-s. 1631 
C. Walker Hist, Indepe?id. in. 10 To make Religion but 
a .stalking horse, .and the Ministers thereof but hostlers, to 
mb down, cutry and dresse it for their riding, a 1713 Ell- 
wood Aziiobiog. (1765) 20 Having ordered the Horstler to 


take Care of my Dog. 1837 Hawthorne Twice-Told T. 
(rSsi) II. X. 139 The landlord himself, or his loutish hostler. 
1848 DiLM'.Nb Dow/Aty' vii, Where hostlers weie contiiiu.ally 
accompanying themselves with elTei vescent noises, 
b. U.S. (See qnol.) 

1890 Cooley, etc. Kaihv. Anter. 232 The compaitmen's 
in the round-houses foi shelteiing locomotives ate teiined 
the stalls, and the keeper of tne round-house is c.dlcd the 
hostlei. 

Hence Ho'stlersMp, the function of a hostler, or 
the discharge of such function. 

1626 W. ScLATER Exp. 2 Tkess. (1629) 123 To hold his 
stirrop, and beare the checke for ill liostleiship. 

Hostler, Hoatlei*ess : see IIostelek. 
Hostless (hJu’stles), a. rare. [f. IIosT sb.^ + 
-LESS.] Destitute of a host ; inhospitable. 

i39oSi‘enser/'’. (I. hi. xi. 3 Forth rydlng fioiii Malheccoes 
liostlehse hous. 1891 St. jfames's Gaz. lo Mar. 6/1 A ' Fi isco 
millionaire, who apparently piefers his ft lends 10 dine host- 
less. 

Hostly (hJifstli), a. [f. Host sb.‘^ -f -ly- 1 .] 
Belonging or proper to a host ; Jiost-like. 

1893 Star 6 June 1/7 To lesuine their hostly functions. 
1894 Bedford Times a June 2/2 A hostl}’ host and trusty 
citizen. 

t Hostry (htfustri). Obs. or arch. Forms; 
a. 4-6 ostrye, 5 oostre, 5-7 oatry, -ie, 5-S ostery, 
6 ostrey. 4-6liostrye,5-6 hostre, 5-7 hostrie, 
5-8 hostery, hostry, 6 -trey, 6-8 -terie, 8 arch. 
hoastrie. [a. OF. hosterie, hosirie (= It. osieria, 
Sp. hosleria), f. hoste (mod.F, hbie) Host sb.~ ; see 
-EBY% -BY.] - Hostelry. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XVII. 73 He .. Herberwed hym at 
an hostiye. c 1400 Maundev. tRoxh.) xxv. 119 pits pai do 
fia ostrie to ostiie till pai comme at pe emperour. c 1460 
Ttnvneley Myst. iii. 329, I w'as neuer Paid eie . . In .sich an 
oostie as this. 1483 Caxton ObAA Qiob/a This wenche 
went to another that laye in the same hosiery. 1326 Tindaix 
Lnke ii. 7 Theie was no roiime for them with in, in the 
hostrey. 1398 Stow A'wzv/. xxxvi. (1603) 350 Nowa common 
ostiey for receipt of travelleis. 1630 B. Johnson's Kingd. 
4 Coinnnu. 88 The Piinces sit at meat like Carrieis in an 
Hostry. 1632 Piivton Catasir. Ho. Stuarts (1731) 31 She 
..accompanied him lo .some Ho.stery. 1756 Cibuer Afol. 
II. Dial d/if P/. i6s Five inns or common osteries. 1790 
Pennant London 458 _(R.) In Stow’s time it was altered to 
a common hosterie or inn, having a black bell for a sign. 

b. alirib., as hosliy hoi tie, court, house, press, 
roof-, (h.)ostry faggot, a faggot used to liglit 
hostelry fires ; so hostry-wood : see quot. 1 769. 

1507-8 Durham MS. Terr. Roll, Le hostie house ibidem. 
1394 Greeni; & 'Lonor. Looking Glasse G.’s Wks. (Rtlclg.) 
133/1 Think, rai.stress, what a thing love is ; why, it is lilce 
to an ostry-faggot, that, once set on fire, is as hardly 
quenched as the bud crocodile driven out of her nest. 1644 
Quarles Sheph. Orac. ii, It must be served in locks And 
ostry bottles. 1671-2 Overseers’ Acc. Holy Cross, Canterb., 
For .six ostery fagotes. .fo. os. 6d. 1769 J)e P'oe's Tour Gt. 

Brit. (ed. 7) 1. 139 Here they make those Faggots, which 
the Wood-mongers call Ostieywood, and in particular those 
small light Bavins which are used in Taverns in London to 
light their Faggots, rtiyyo Chaticrton Eclogue i. 26 in 
Rowley P. (1778) 3 T'he joyous daunceynge ynn the hoastrie 
courte. 1881 T. Watts in Athenxwn 10 Sept. 337/1 To 
have the grass for his bed and the sky for his hostiy-ioof. 

Hostryehe, -yge, obs. forms of Ostbicu. 
t Ho’stryinge. Obs. £f. Hostry.] Lodging, 
entertainment. 

c 1470 FIakding Chron. ccxl. note (Harl._ MS,), All this 
cuntrey is goode hostryinge and full of uitaile. 

Hostship (ho«-stifip). [f. tIosT -h -sHir.] 
The function of a host, entertainment of guests. 

1874 Helts Soc. Press, x. (1875) 142 The prime minister 
whose excellence . . in hostship was to be attributed to his wife, 
Hosyl, obs. form of lIoosEL. 

Hotl,hott(hjit), sb. Obs. e.xc. dial. [a. OF. hotie 
a pannier or creel, supposed to be of Ger. origin : 
cf. Ger. hoite, Swiss Jmtte a vintager’s dorser, a tub 
or basket carried on the back. (See also IloD 
Sense 3 is possibly a different word.] 

1 . A kind of basket or pannier for carrying earth, 
sand, lime, manure, etc. north, dial. 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 5324 Apon per neckes sal pal here Hott 
wit Stan and wit morter. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame m. 850 
Twigges . . Swiche as men..maken of these paniers, Or elles 
hottes or dossers. 1434-S Durham MS. Almoner s Roll, 
j par de hottys pro sahuTo et luto cariand. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 109 a/2 And bare on hys sholders vii hottis or 
liasketlis fulle of eithe. 1661 iVit 4- Drollery 74 Ise lay 
down my hot. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Hots, a sort of pannieis to cairy turf or slate in. 
X823 Brockbct, Hot, a sou of square basket formally used 
for taking manure into fields of steep ascent. 1878 Cumberld. 
Glass., Muck .. panniers for conveying manure on 
horseback. 

2 . A small heap (e.g. of dung, dust, Scand, etc.). 
Sc. and north, dial. 

a 1800 Song in Edhib. Month. Mag. (1817) J une 238 There 
was . .An hunder hotts o’ muck to spi ead. i8az PIogg Perils 
of Man II. vii. 255 Will then laid his arm over the hoy and 
the hott o’ claes, and fell sound asleep. 1841 Jrnl. R. 
Agrie. Soc, II. i. 126 The field . . was left by the cattle in 
tufts orhots not eaten regularly off. 1878 Czimberld. Gloss., 
Muck hois,..(P}.E,) heaps of muck or lime in the field. 

t 3 , (Also]iu,t(t.) A padded sheath for the spur 
of a fighting cock. Obs. 

1615 Markham Pleas. Princes (1635) 48 Hots are soft 
bumbasted roules of Leather, covering their Spuis, so that 
they cannot hurt or bruise one another. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch. To Rdr. 92 Hee without Cloake Is a Witt in 


Hutts, a pretty spuirlnge Cocke. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. xi. 252/2 Hotts or Hutts, are the I’uunccs oi round Balls 
of Leather stuffed and dapped nr tied on the sharp end of 
the Spurs, lo keep Coi ks th.it they shall not bin I one amitlier 
in spaiiiig, 01 bieatliiiig themselves. 1806 .\poitiiig Mag. 
XXVII. 140 Cover jour Cock's heels with huts iiiaile of 
leather. 

Hot, sb.~ : see Hot a. 10. 

Hot (bFt),tz.(ri'l.) Forms : a. 1 liiSt, 2-4liat, (4-5 
north. hatt(e, Irate) ; 5 hayt, 5-6 hait, 6 Iraet, 
heit. 2- hot; 4-6 hoot, -e, 4-7 hote, 0 
hoat.'e, 6-7 hott(e. 7. 5-6 whote, ■wlioot(G, 
6 whot, whott(e, whoat(e, woght. Comp, i 
hattra, 2-3 hattre, hattoro, hatere, 3 hatturo, 
3-4 hattore, 4- hotter. .S'up. i hattost, .3 7 
hotest, 4- hottest. [Com. Tcut. : OK. hat, 
corresp. to OFris., OS. hcl (MDii., Du. heel, 1 .( 1 . 
hll), OIIG. (MUG.) heli; (Ger. heCz), ON. hei/r 
CITeut. *haito-z, f. ahlaut-stcm hit-, hit-, hait-, 
whence also Goth, heito fevei, and OK. luktu 
Heat. The normal jihonelic uqnesentatives of 
OK. hat wcie MK. noitheui hat {hale, hait), 
soutliern hot {hole, hoot, boat)-, the tonmr came 
down to l6lh, tlie lattei lo 17th c. ; hut as early 
as 1350 wo fnitl the shoitened hot, hott. This 
was ajip. taken fioin the inllected ccmiiiarative, 
OK. hdtra, later hattre, found as late as 1400 as 
halier, beside wiiicii holier siiorleiud from hCder 
is foimd in 14th c. (cf. out, utter, late, lattei), 
The forms in 7 i>h are jiaiaiiel to lliose of W’noi.n. 

The phonology of hoi in the dialect.s presents nmiij’ points 
of dlfiicultj'. Cf. IIi-.i.J 

1 . The proiier adjective expicssing a weli-knovvn 
quality or condition of inatciial bodies, due lo a 
high degree of the molecular eneigy known as 
heat (IIk.vt sb. J, 2), and jirotlneing one of the 
jirimary sensations (Heat sb. lb); liaving or 
comnninic.ating much heat ; of or at a liigli leni- 
]ierature : the opjiosite of co/d. (Distingnisiied 
liom warm by the high degree of this quality.) 
a. Of the sun, the air, and atmospheric conditions. 

ciooo Sa.v. Leeclid. I. 22S Dens wyit . . hyp cemied iie.ili 
see and on Imtinn stowum. Ibid, III. 280 Swa lialti.-i 
siiinor, swa inara finnor and li;^et. rizso Old Kent. Seiiu. 
ill (/. E. MiiC, 35 At niiddai vtanne po dai is al ler hotestd. 
1297 K- Glouc. (Rolls) loyfio put somer so diuye & so hut, 
pat. .none haltoie me not. a 1300 Cmsor M. 2703 Queii jt 
was hate {later MSS. hat, hoot] a-pon .a tide Abram salt his 
bus be side. i 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Niuian 564 It wes 
hate \iime gate]. C1440 Paitonopc 2141 Tlie daj’ was 
whole and lunge. 1348 IIai.i. Chron., Hen. VIII 34 b , '1 he 
wether washoat. 1633 Bp. Wall It at d.Te.xts 331 In an 
hote scorching sea.son. 1653 Walion Angler \v. 118 In a 
hot day^ but especially in the evening of a hot day. 1727 
Swn r Gulliver m. i. The sun so hot, that I was foiced lo 
turn my face from it. 1833 S'lU’RTb'. Austral. 11 . iii. Co 
The hot winds in the interioi. 

b. Of file, or anything burning or glowing, 
c 1000 Lecchd. 11 . 124 Stteppe on hat .col, cele mid 
wajtre ; stmppe on swa hat swa hatost maige. c 1200 I 'ii et 
ij’ Virtues 63 On Se wallende brene of 5 e liole fjere. c 1386 
Chaucer Can. 'i’eovt. Frol. 4- T. 402 I'he lir was oner 
hoot [v.rr. hot, hote]. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay man \ i. 
136 Whan the yron is well hoote, hit weiketli the betlei . 
1598 B iv b, Almonds scorched on whote emheis 

1772 H. Brooke Redempt. (R.), The Sun himself [shall] 
consume with hotter fire. 1819 Shelley Promeih. Unb. i. 
532 From the fuinaoe, white and hot. 

C. Of material objects in geneial (as affected by 
the sun, fire, chemical action, the vital heat of 
animals, subteiranean heat, etc.). 

mooo Guthlac 1055 in Exeter Bk., He hate let torn 
poliende teaias geotan. fizoo Trin, Colt. Horn. S3 Ne 
wepeS none hote teres, c izgo X. Eng. Leg. 1 . 360/53 Seotli 
it to-gadere . . and leie it al hot par-to. c 1330 R. Bhunne 
Chron. Wate (Rolls) 2243 Hote bathe he dkle make. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. vii. (1495) 91 Blode is hotter 
in the ryght sj’de . . strengthe of hote blade is in the ryght 
syde. c 1440 Promp. Pazv. 249/1 Hoott bathe, murtetum. 
^346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 25 Little potte sooiie whot. 
a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xiv. ij 105 This place is famous 
for it.s hot halhs._ 1744 Berkeley Sin's § 221 A body heated 
so hot as to emit light, i860 Tyndall Glac. li. xxiii. 351 
When the water, .is as hot as the hand can bear. 

d. Of food or drink prepared with the aid of 
file, and served before it becomes cool. Cf. hot 
and hot xi b. 

a 1300 Land Cokayne 104 in E. E. P. (1862) 159 ‘ Gees al 
note, al hot.’ 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. Prol. 104 Cookes and 
heore knaues ciyen ‘ hote pies, hote I ’ c 1430 Two Cookery- 
bks. 12 Seine foith alle hote as tastes. 1548 Hall Chton., 
Hen. VII ^ To take no more dry like neither hote nor colde. 
1687 Wood Life 5 Sept. (O.H.S.) HI. 235 'Three hot di.slie.s, 
which he fed upon. 1833 Soykr 290 A kind oi 
cake .. designated hot-cros.s-bun. 1806 Daily Nezus 2 Jan. 
5/7 Nothing is eaten as hot as it is boiled. 

2 . Of a peison or animal ; Flaving the sensation 
of heat (in a high degree). Usually in predicate. 

c z^oo Rom. Rose 2396 Thou .shall no while he in 00 stale, 
But whilom colde & whilom hate. 1377 B. Googk Ileres- 
bath’s Hnsb. 1. (1586) 15 There must be beede taken, that 
they drinke not when they he hotte. 1593 Shaks. John iv. 
iii, 74 Lords, I am hot with haste, in seeking you. 1698 
Fkoger V oy, 10 ’Tis very pleasant to drink when one is hot. 
1880 A. Raleigh Way to City 105 He is weary like other 
men and hungry and hot. 

b. Of bodily conditions or affections producing 
or accompanied by this sensation, as fevers, etc. 
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a 1533 Ld. llEtmtRS Gti/d. Bk. .U Aurck. (1546) M vij, He 
was vexed witli hole feueifa, 1600 J. Pory ti. Leo's A/rucc. 
I. 52 i aken with an hut and a cold fit uf an ague. 1702 J, 
Punciu.r, C/io/Zc/i: (1714) loi Violent HotPain.s m the Lowei- 
liclly. 1882 Cent my XXV. 103/2 'I'he giil acknow- 

ledged his salute by a hot blush. 

3. Irattsf. Having to do with things that aie 
hot; associated with heat. rate. 

>^658 J. JoNCS Ovid's Ibis 3). Bi-eweis, Eakeis, Sntiths, 
and such hot aitilkeis. 1876 L. Mokris lipic Hades 1. 3 
The hot noise of bees. 

t 4 . In the physiology of the Middle Ages, 
expressing one of the fundamental qualities of 
humouis, elements, planets, and bodies in general: 
see Cold a. G. Obs. i^Often passing into 5,) 

I 1000 Lccthd, I. 2S4 Deos wyrt . . hys gecynde is 

.swijje hat. 1387 T iiLvist Higdol (Rolls) I. 53 Norpeien 
iiion, in \?a whiche colde . . niakeh heni fatter, gietter, and 
wliiUer and_ hatter wuh inne. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xix. 
-xxvi. [\.x\viii.] (JJodl. IMh ), Alle pinges vvih odouie is ac- 
counted hote anionge Auctours as..vinegre, caumfer and 
lose. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessdue 2 Ouie uuinta essencia .. 
is not hoot and diie wih tier, ne coold and moist wijj watir, 
lie hoot and moist with eyr, ne coold and_diie wijj erhe. 
1351 Tukni r Herbal i. A va, Ponlike Wormwoods is hote 
ill the fir.st degree and diye in the thiide. 1578 Lvte Vo- 
doetis VI. lxx.xiii. 765 The liouoi Cediia .. is almost whoale 
in the fourth degiee. 1599 H. liuxi'KS Dyels dric Dinner 
N vij b. Pepper.. Huitful to hot constitutions. 1670 W. 
Clarke Nitre 52 It is. .tontioveited whether Nitre be cold 
or hot. 

5 . rrodneing an effect as of heat or burning, esp. 
on the nerves of taste or the mucous membrane ; 
jiungent, aciid, biting ; corrosive ; heating, ardent. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen, VIH 18 The Englishemeii . . 
dranke hote wyiies in the hote wetliei, and did eale all the 
hote friites.. that there fell sicke [etc.]. 1396 Shaks. Tam. 
S/ir. IV. in. 25 The Mu.stard is too hot a little. 1600 — 
A. y. L. II. hi. 49, 1 neuer did apply Hot and rebellious 
liquois in my blond. 1702 J. Puuclll Cholick (1714) 171 
We may.. give Hotter Remedies hi this, than in any other 
Cholicks. 1806 A. Hunter Culina (ed. 3) 166 Tlie dish is 
. .too liot of pepper. 1838 T. Thomson Cheui. Org. Bodies 
48S Camphor [Ims] a strong hot acrid taste. 

b. Affected with this sensation, rare. 

1870 H. Si'ENCER Princ. Psychol, (ed. 2) §45 While the 
palate is still hot witli a curry, an unllavonred dish seems 
insipid. 

6. U'ansf. Excited (this being naturally accom- 
panied by a sensible increase of temperature), 
a. Having or showing intensity of feeling ; fervent, 
ardent, passionate, enthusiastic, eager, keen, zealous. 
(,Of persons, their affections, actions, etc.) 

971 Dlickl. Horn. 225 Waes him. .seo Codes lufu tocSteshat 
and toSajs bcorht on Ills heortan. c 1200 Ormin 15580 Hat 
tufe towarid Godess hus. cizoo Trin. CoU. Honi. 119 He 
. . niakede hem hattere on soSe luue to gode and to men, 
a 1225 Alter. R. 400 ForSi jiet tu eit. .uoiiaer cold ne hot. . 
ich chulle speouwen he ut, bute 3if hu L-wurSe hatlie. c 1374 
Chaucer Troylus i. 956 (1012) Hotter we.x his loue. c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 834 Hardy and hat contenyt the fell 
melle. rt 1553 Udall i. L (Arb.) 12 In all the 

hotte haste must she be hys wife. 1573 G. Harvey Letter- 
bk. (Camden) i4_, I. .was then wliottist at mi book when the 
re.st were hardist at their cards, c i6zo A. Hume Brit, 
Tongue 18 Ther lease., a boat disputation betuene 

him and me. 1667 Pepys Diary 12 July, The Duke of 
Yoik . . is hot for it. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pofie Wks. 
IV. 15 Her desires were too hot for delay. 1844 Disraeli 
Coningsby vi. ii, In the days of his hot youth. 1870 Bryan r 
Iliad II. XV. 107 The foe poured after them In hot pursuit. 
1897 Bookmatt Jan. irgji He was. .a hot patriot in ’70. 

b. Excited with anger; angry, wrathful, ‘in a 
passion ’ ; rarely, of a wtathful disposition, violenl- 
tempered, passionate. 

aizzs Leg. Keith. 2147 He. .het, on hat heorte, unhencle- 
liche neoinen hire. _ 1390 Gower Conf. III. 148 Whan he 
was hottest in his ire. a 1450 Knt. de la Tong- (1868) 19 
The eldest chidde with the knight that plated with her, and 
gaue hym angii, hast!, and hote langage. 1535 Coverdale 
Gm. xx'xi. 36 What haue I trespassed or offended y‘ thou 
ait so whote upon me? 1590 Bhaks. Com, Err. i. ii. 47 
She is so hot because the meate is colde. 1684 Bunyan 
Pilgr. II. 112 Come man be not so hot, here is none but 
Friends. 1784 Covvpck Task ii. 179 God proclaims His 
hot displeasure. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. IJ. 113 
Men of hot temper and .strong prejudices, a 1863 Thack- 
eray D. Duvall, He had parted, after some hot words., 
from his mother. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Fior. i. 23 
Donati was a hot and ariogant noble. 

c. Excitedwith sexual desire; lustful; of animals, 
‘in heat’ (see Heat sb. 13 ). 

1500-ZO Dunbar Poems xiii. 52 Thair cumis 5 ung monkis 
..And in tlie courte thair halt flesclie dantis. C1511 \st 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 27 Very lioote and dyposed 
to ledieidnes. 1604 Shaks. OtH. in. id. 403 Were they as 
prime as (doates, as hot as Monkeyes. 1797 Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVH. 199, 1 took a female rabbit, hot, (as the feeders 
term it) that is, leady to be impregnated. 

7 . Attended with feverish or violent exertion, 
suffering, discomfort, or danger ; intense, violent ; 
raging, severe, sharp, keen. (Chiefly of conflict or 
the like ; formerly also of pestilence or epidemics.) 

«iooo Gnthlac 979 in Exeter Bk. 57 Was seo adl hear!, 
hat, and heoro-grim. a tooo Phoenix 61 3_ ibid. 64 b, Hunger 
se hata, c looo Andreas 1544 iGrein) Halan heaoo- 
waelme. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus m. 1601 (1650', I hadde 
it neuere half so hote as now. ri4oo Destr. Troy 9377 
Hongur full hote harmyt hom [len. *548 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John 21 b, The feast was at the hottest. 1581 
Pkttie Guazzo's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 7 Vices, which hegaii 
to growe hot in the Cities. i 39 ® J* Smyth Disc. 
IVea/vus 19 Gi eat skit mishes and encounters that have been 
verie hot. *613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 587 The Plague 


is sometime so hotte at Caiio, thattlieredie twelve thousand 
Peisoiis dayly. 1683 Woou Li/e (O. II. S.) HI. 67 Small 
pox hot ami iiequent in Oxon. 1709 Sii.l.LE TatlerlAQ. 80 
P 9 The Fire of Bombs and Grenades .vias so hot, that the 
Enemy quilted theii Post. 1722 De Foe Plague 161 
The Plague glows hot in the City. 18453. AusiiN Vvtt«/vFj 
Hist. ReJ. I. 381 111 the hottest of the fight, 

b. iransf. Said of a place, position, etc. in which 
intense action of some kind is going on, or in 
which one suffers severe discomfort. 

1855 Comivnll 250 As to the ‘hot-lode’ at the United 
Mines, .the discoveiy of which .sent up shaies fiom ^40 to 
£450 each — both the heat of the lode and the ardour of the 
sliaieholders have consideiably declined, and so have the 
shaies. 1872 W. F. Buileu Gt. Lone Land xx. (187S) 
318, I have been compelled to seek my spoit in hot climates 
instead of in hot corners. 1892 Daily News 15 Feb. 6/2, 
I have seen many loaring camps; they aie hot places, 
when men lose their money at the gambling-tables and 
when the bullets begin to fly about. 1896 Tablet 22 Feb. 
291 We gut into as hot a corner as a lot of men evei gut into. 

8. Technical uses. a. Ihmling. Of the scent : 
Strong, intense ; opp. to Cold a. 12. 

Hence, in nuusery and pailour gameswhich involve search- 
ing or guessing on the pai t of some of the piayeis, hot means 
close on the track of the object hidden or the solution to be 
guessed. 

1648 Milion Tenure Kings (1650) 60 Hungiie Church- 
wolves following the hot sent of double Livings. 1781 
W. Blank Ess. Hunt. (17881 iii The scent lying hotter, 
and encreasing. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 
5 He could halloo them off the hottest scent that ever lay 
oil Warwickshire grass. 1879 Toukgee E'ooi’s Err. ,xliv. 
326 A pack of hounds 1 mining on a hot trail. 

b. Of colour ; Unpleasantly intense or vivid. 

1896 Sir E. M Thomrson in Pioc. Soc. Antiq. 221 The 
colours employed are vivid, sometimes even rather hot. 
e. Dry and absorbent of moisture. 

1883 in .Spon Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 252/2 If the 
ceiling is ‘ hot ' — i. e. porous, and soaks in the moisture 
vei y quickly. 

d. In constant use or action ; figured as heated 
by friction, etc. 

i888 Harper’s Mag. Oct. 679/2 The New Voik and 
Washington wire is kept ‘ hot for eight houis every night. 

e. liaciitg slang. Said of a ‘ lavountc ’ on which 
the belting is specially keen. 

Daily News 4 June 4/1 The possessor of one of the 
hottest favourites on recoid. 

9 . That has not had time to cool down or grow 
stale or unexciting ; fresh, lecent : said es/. of 
acts : also of a person fresh from such an act. 

ri330 R. Brunne Citron. Wace (Rolls) 8627 WyJj j>e dom 
al hot, Heiigistes heued of he smot. 1513 Douglas jEneis 
xiii. iv. 45 Turnus be his halt and recent deid [=death] 
Plad wyth his blude littit the grond al leid. 1659 B. Harris 
Parivals Iron Age 246 Which murther being discovered, 
whilest it was hot, made the Citizens take Arms. 1887 Hall 
Caine Deemster ytxii. 142 The horrible thought that he .. 
was going, hot and unprepared, to an everlasting hell. 
flO. absol. as sb. Hot condition, heat. Ohs. 
C1200 Ormin 3734 Wifib hat & kaltl, wihb nesshe & 
haird. 1340 Ayeub. 139 He sofFreh and honger an borst, 
and chald and hot. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, v. iii. 
(Bodi. MS.), Hoote and colde gieueb suebe one. 1667 
Milton P. L. u. 8g8 Hot, cold, moist, and dry, four 
Champions fierce Strive here [in Chaos] for Maislrie. 

11 . Phrases, a. \ Hot and cold in hot and 
cold) : in all conditions and circumstances (obs.). 
To bloiu hot and cold : see Blow z>.i 2 b. 

13. . Gaui. <5- Gr. Kfit. 1844 Euer in hot and colde To be 
your trwe seruaunt. c 1430 Deuelis Peril. 161 in Hymns 
Virg. 46 Neiber in hoot ne coolde I may not make him 
.stumble. 1650 B. Discolliminium 30 He that pleadeth for 
a generall . . Toleration, hot and cold, I meane constantly 
and deliberately, .shall finde hiinselfea very Atheist. 

b. Hot and hot ; said of dishes of meat, etc. 
served in succession as soon as cooked ; also 
absol. as sb. food thus served. Also Jig. 

1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 4 Oct. Let. iv, I will give 
you them like a beef-steak at Dolly'-s, hot and hot, 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterproof xxix, Thy care is, under 
polish’d tkis. To serve the hot-and-hot. 1848 Dickens 
Dombey viii, Mutton-chops, which were biought in hot 
and hot, between two plates. 

t c. Hot of the spur : very eager about some- 
thing. (Cf. lioTspoR.) Obs. (Hot at hand : see 
Hand sb. 25 c.) 

1632 Shirley Doubtf, Heir v. 62 (N.) Speed, an you be 
so hot o’ the spur. 

d. To give it (a person) hot', to administer a 
severe chastisement. So to get or catch it hot. 
(Cf. 7.) colloq. 

1679 ///sA jetzer 24 St. Catherine, .gave him as hot as 
he brought. 1826 Scott yrnl. 26 Feb,, I would give it 
them hot. 1877 5 Yrs.' Penal Servit, iv. 287 He ‘ got it 
hot ' for such a crime. 

e. To make it hot for', to make the position 
decidedly uncomfortable for. Too hot for or too 
hot to hold (a person) ; said of a place, etc. which 
is made, through persecution or the like, too dis- 
agreeable for him to continue in. 

1618 Bolton Florus iv. xli. (1636) 322 Caesar Augustus 
thought good to make that practice too hot for them. 1648 
Needham Plea for King Ep. Aij, They will make your 
House too hot to hold you. 1660 Hickerinoill Jatnaica 
(1661) 43 ’Ere they make the Island too hot for the English. 
1771 Foote Maid of B, i. i. The share he had In your 
honour’s intrigue, .soon made this city too hot for poor 
Ned. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. in, xiii. no She,, 
made St. Albaqs too hot to hold her. 1890 ‘ Boldkewood ’ 


Col. Reformer ti8gi) 29S .V pocket Derringer, which .had a 
n ick of going off unexpectedly, and had once ‘ made it hot ’ 
for a fi tend. 

f. Willi qualifying word piefixed, denoting the 
degree of heat, as Boilinu hot, Broiliku hot, 
ITi'iNU hot, Red-hox', Whitr-hot, etc. : see these 
words. 

12 . Comb, a. Paiasynthelic, as hot-h cathed, 
-hearted, -mettled, -sphited, -stomached, -tem- 
pered adjs. b. \Vilh another adj., expressing a 
union of qualities (poet.), as hot-bright, -cold, -diy, 
-humid, -moist adjs. c. Sirecial combinations 
and collocations ; hot-aclie (dial.), a pain fell 
in the hands when wanned after being very cold ; 
hot-air a., of hot air, or in which hot air is used ; 
j- hot-backed <2., lustful; hot-closet (seequol.); 
hot coppers (see Copper shl^ 8) ; hot-drawn a., 
drawn or extracted with the application of heat 
(opp, to cold-draivn. Cold a. 18) ; hot-flue, a 
heated chamber for diying cloth or other articles ; 
hot-gilding, ‘ a name applied to amalgam gild- 
ing, in which the mercuiy is driven off by heat’ 
(Knight Diet, flech. 1S75) ; hot-hoof adv., with 
haste or rapid progress (of horses or eattle : cf. 
Hot-foot) ; f hot-livered a., hot-tempered, ex- 
citable, irascible; •f hot-mouthed a., restive or 
irngovernable, as a horse whose month is irritated 
by the bit ; hot pint, a drink consisting of ale 
sweetened, spiced, and heated: so-called nr Scot- 
land ; t hot piss = Chaudpisse ; hot-plate, a 
heated flat surface on a stove, etc., for cooking or 
similar purposes; J- hot- reined <2., ‘fiery, high- 
spirited ’ (Jodrell); hot-saw, a buzz-saw for cutting 
up hot bar-iron into pieces to he re-heated, and 
re-rolled (Knight) ; hot-skull = BIot-head ; hot- 
stopping (slang), hot spiiits and water; hot- 
trode, fresh or recent trail ; hot-wall, ‘ a wall 
with included flues to assist in ripening the fruit 
of trees trained against it’ (Knight); hot with 
(lolloql), hot spiiits and water with sugai (cf. cold 
without) ; in quot. 1862 Jig. 

1697 Lister in Phil. Trans. XIX. 379 The tops of my 
Fingers, .did boaken and ake, as when after extream cold, 
onehas the *hot-ach in them. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 

I. 131 note, The pair) called the hot-ach after the hands 
have been immeised in snow. 1854 Ronalds & Richard- 
son Client Tecknol. led. 2) I. 233 No fear of smoke being 
mingled with the *’hot-nir current. . . A hot-air .stove. 1607 
Tourneur Ren. Trag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 21 A Niot-b-ick’d 
Diuill. 1591 Sylvesier Du Bartns i. iv. 301 Orion, 
Eridanus .. and *hot-breaih'd Sinus, a 1649 Urumm. or 
Hawtii. Poems Vl'e.n. (1711) 33 Night neither here is fair, 
nor day ‘'hoc-bright. 1875 Knioiit Diet. Meek., 
doset. I. One attached to a stove to keep victuaK or 
plates warm . . 2. (.Caudte-makmg.) A chamber in which 
candle-molds are kept at a heat of 150" Fah., previous to 
pouring, to prevent the chilling of the stearic acid. 1597 
MiDDLtroN Wisd.<SolomoM IX. v, Behold his poore e.slate, 
his *hot-cold file. 1614 Sylvlsier Little Bartas 456 
The Fits of th’ hot-cold cruell Fever. 1605 — Du Bai tas 

II. iii. 111. Lazo 1167 Some *hot-dry Exhaling, Or Blazing- 
Star. 187s lire’s Diet. Arts II. 820 *Hot-Jlue is an 
apartment heated by stoves or steam-pipes, in which . . 
calicoes are dried hard. 1897 Bhtclezo. Mag. Dec. 722 To 
take . . a hundred head of bestial *hot-hoof over hill and 
moor. m6i8 Sylvester Panaretus 1284 The Angell,. 
found her out in a "hot-humid Cell. 1599 Broughton’s 
Let. ix. 29 Ignorant ‘'hotliuered fellowes, of an vnseasqned 
zeale. 1641 Milton Anirnadv. (1S51) j 88 A capricious 
Pmdantie of hot-Iiver’d Grammarians. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India tj- P. 34 Their Hoi ses. .are small and '*‘hot.met- 
tled. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 261 The cold-dry 
Earth to *hot-inoist Aiie reluins not. 1645 Quarles Sot. 
Recant, vii, 9 Let not thy ■*hot-momh’d spirit entertain 
Too sudden passion with loo slauk a rain, i68x Dhyden 
Bp. Friar in. iii, That hot-mouthed beast, that hears 
against the curb. 1863 Chambers' Bk. oj Days I. 28 On 
tlie appioach of tH'elve o'clock, a ^hot pint was prepared — 
that is, a kettle or flagon full of warm, spiced, and sweetened 
ale, with an infusion of spirits. 1578 Lytf. Dodoens m. 
Ixvii. 40S Good against the strangurie, the *hoote pisse, the 
stone in the bladder. 1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat 
IV. ii, Like a ’’hot-reiii’d horse. 1608 Day Hutu, out of Br. 
iv. i. Wks, (1881) S3 *Hot-sprighted youlhes. 1549 Cover- 
dale, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. 5 Peace and Concorde can 
not. .continue among them, that are *hote stomaked and 
hyghe mynded. i86i Whyte Melville Mkt. Harb. xx. 
(ed. 12) 13 No man can.. drink "hot-stopping the last thing 
at night, and get up in the nioining without rememliering 
that he has done so. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets vii. 196 
Oedipus, the "hot-tempered king. 1^74 Pennant Tour 
Scott, ill -LTfz, 68 Persons who were aggrieved . . were allowed 
to pursue the *hot-trode with hound and hoin. 1805 Scott 
Last Minstr. v. xxix. note. The pursuit of Border ma- 
rauders was followed . .with bloodhounds and bugle-horn, 
and was called the hot-trod. 1777 W. Wilson [title'i The 
Forcing of Early Fruits, and the Management of "Hot 
Walls. 1871 ‘ Dingo ’ Austral. Rhymes iS The dust and 
the "hot-windy weather. 1862 Thackeray Wks. (1872) X. 
211 How do you like your novels? I like mine stiong, 
‘ "hot with 

Xot, adv. [OE. hate = OS. Mto, OEG. hei^o •, 
afterwards levelled, with the adj.] In a hot 
manner, iiotly. (Usually hyphened to a following 
adj. or pple. used attrib.) 

1 . With great heat, at a high temperature ; pun- 
gently. 

c 1000 riiLFBic Horn, L 424 Isenan clutas hate glowende. 

52-3 
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13. . JC. All's. 572 (Bodl. MS.") |>e bii5th sonne so hoote shoon. 
1340 Hampolk Pr. Consc. With melles of yren hate 
glowaiid. Dougcas JEneis i. vi. 185 Ane hundreth 

altaris-.Haitbhning full of Saha sence. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. 

VI, IV. viu. 60 The Sunne shines hot. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autumn 438 .'Vdhesive to the track Hot-steaming. 1856 
Kanc^ic/. E.vpl.W. xxix. 292 With hot-tingling fingeis. 

2 . Ardently, eageily, violently, severely, 
angrily, etc. : see the adj. 

1375 Barbour Bruce x. 693 pe Erll was haiidlyt pair sa 
hat. 1^1385 Chaucer L. G. IV, Prol. sg T'her loved no 
wight hotter in his lyve. c 1460 Tow/icley Myst. .xiii. 228 
A sekenes 1 feyll that haldys me fulle haytt. 1551 T. 
Wilson Logike (1580) 83 b, He tooke the matter very 
hotte. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 247 'Tween frozen conscience 
and hot-burning will. 179S Nclson 27 Aug. in Nicolas 
Dhp. (1S45) II. 75 The French, cavalry fired so hut on our 
Boats. 1816 Byron Siege Cor. vi, Fast and hot yVgalnst 
them pour’d the ceaseless shot. 

Hot (h/tt), V. [OE. hdtian, f. hat Hor a. : cf. 
OHG. he^ht to be hot. In later rise formed 
afresh from the adj.] 

fl. inir. To be or become hot. (Only in OE.) 

(iSag Ves^. Psalter xxxvili. 4 [xxxix. 3] Hatade heorte 
min binnan me. 

2 . trails. To heat. (Now coUoq. or vulgar.) 

1561 Hollydusii Horn. Agoth. 7 a, 'Take two tyles that 
be hoted. 1610 Healev St. Aug. Ciiie of God 680 Pele- 
thronian Lapitho gave the bit And hotted rings. 1847-78 
Haluwell, Hot, to heat, or make hot. Notts. 1878 Mtss 
Braddon Open Verd. xix. 139 I'll go and get things hotted 
up for you. 1881 Society 2 Feb., Water hotted and a 
steaming bowl of punch prepared. 

Hot, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hit ; see also Hight. 

Ho’tbed, ho't-bed. 

1 . A bed of earth heated by fermenting manure, 
and usually covered with glass, for raising or forcing 
plants. 

1626 Bacon Syhta § 401 The Bed we call a Hot-Bed. 
1664 Evelyn Hort. 64 Fine and tender Seeds that 
require the Hot-bed. 1719 London & Wise Coiupl. Card, 
till The bright curled Lettuces .. do well upon Hot-Beds, 
and especially under Bell-Glasses, or Glass Frames. 1879 
D. J. Hill Bryant tij Numerous hotbeds assist the tender 
plants in spring. 

2 . fig. A place that favours the rapid growth or 
development of any condition, esp. of something 
evil. 

1768 Bickerstaef Hypocrite 1. i, The seeds of wickedness 
..sprout up every where too fast; but a play-house is the 
devil’s hot-bed. 1771 Smolleit Humph Cl. 8 Aug. Let. 
ii, Edinburgh is a not-bed of genius. 1827-48 Hare Guesses 
II. (1873) 559 Those hotbeds of spurious, morbid feelings, 
sentimental novels. 1851 Kingsley Yeast iti, These pic- 
turesque villages aie generally the perennial hotbeds of 
fever and ague, 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect II. 397 Both 
Houses of Parliament were hot-beds of corruption. 

3 . ‘ A platform in a rolling-mill on which rolled 

bars lie to cool’ (Raymond Gloss. i88i). 

4 . attrib. (in senses i and 2). 

iBio Crabbe Borough, Relig. Sects (L,), Fir.st comes the 
hotbed heat, and while it glow.s, The plants spring up. 
1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. Notes 250 Hot-bed imagina- 
tions. 

Hence Kothed v. [iionce-wdl) imns., to force as 
ill a hotbed. 

_ i^gzSat. Rev. 9 Apr. 411/2 Men forced and hot-bedded 
into honours without any genius for study. 

Hot blSiSt. A lilast of heated air forced into 
a furnace. Also attrib., and short for hot-Uast 
process, etc. 

1836 J. B. Neilson in Trans. Inst. Civ. Engin. I, 83 
Were the Hot Blast generally adopted, the saving. . in. .coal 
would be immense, i860 W. Foudvce Coal etc. 112 Neil- 
son . . distinguished for his invention of the hot-blast . .' hot- 
blast Iron ’ is familiar all over the country. 

Hot-blooded. (h^'t|bl».ded), a. Having hot 
blood ; ardent or excitable ; passionate. 

1598 Shaks. Merry ]V . v. v. 2 Now the hot-bloodied- 
Gods assist me. 1837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1887) 379 
The proud and hot-blooded Tudor.s. 1879 Froude C^sar 
xvi. 259 The Germans, being undisciplined and hot-blooded, 
were less easy to he restrained. 

Ho't-brain. A person of a hot or excitable 
brain; = Hot-head. 

■1605 Play Stneley 2024 in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) I. 
238 This English hobbrain. 1625 Jackson Creed v. v. § 6 
A pnmticall head skillfull in humoring such an hot braine. 
1827 G, Darley Sylvia 29 He is all unversed In these wild 
paths, and is a hot-brain, too. 

Hot-brained (^Tibr^ind), a. Having a ‘ hot ’ 
or excitable brain ; = Hot-headed 2. 

XSS 3 Gririalde Cicero's Ojgices i. (isgS) 36 Dauiigerous 
and hotebrained deuises. 1687 Shadwell Juvenals. 251 
Run ore the rugged Alps, thou hot-braind Fool ! 1702 
Rowe Tamerl. 1, i. 23 Furious zeal inspir’d by Iiot-brain'd 
*^37 Carlyle F't', Rev* L i. ii, Hot-braindd 

ScioJists. 

Kotch. (li^’tj), V. Sc. and north, dial. [Cor- 
responds to Du. hotsen, hossen, to jog, jolt, MHG. 
and Ger. dial, hotzen to move up and down ; also in 
form to F. hocher (12th c. hocier in Littre) to 
shake ; but the original relations between these 
words are obscure.] 

1 . iVrIr. To move up with a short jerk and sink 
hack by one’s own weight ; to make a succession of 
such rnoyementSj to jog ; to move or leap forward 
in a sitting position ; to fidget, to move uneasily 
or with impatience. , 


? a 1400 Morte A rth. 3688 .A.i-chet uf InL,l.vnLle fulle egei ly 
schottes. .Sonne hotchene in holle the hejjenne knyghte.s 
1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.)68 Quhen our gude niclitbors 
rydis..Some hotcheand on a hemp stalk, hovand on a 
heicht. a 1605 hloNTGOMLRic Sonn. Ixvi, With old bogo- 
gers, botching on a sped. 1 1746 J. Collii.r iTiin Bohhini 
/ ievu Lane. Dial. Gloss. Wks. (1S62) 88 HoUhing, to limp, 
to go by jumps, as toads. 1790 Burns Tam o' Shanttr 
186 Even Satan glowr'd, and ficlg’d fu’ fain And liotch'd and 
blew' wi’ might and main. 1825-80 Jamii son, //oA/i, .2. To 
move by short heavy leaps as a frog or toad does. 1847-78 
Halliwell s. V., The old woman said, ‘ 1 hustled through 
the ciowd, and she botched after me’. 1893 Sievlnson 
Catriona 144 Here am I, fair botching to be off. 

2 . irons. To cause to move in this way ; to shake 
up with a jerky motion ; to jog, hitch. 

1824 Scott St. Ronnn’s xv, Aie ye sure ye hae room 
eneugh,.sii? I wad fain botch mj'sell fai liter yont. 1847-78 
Halliwell s. v.. When they shake potatoe.s in a hag, so that 
they may lie tlie closer, they are said to botch them. 1866 
Durham Lead-m. Lang., Hatch, to sliake with a sharp 
jerk a trough with a grated bottom, suspended in water, at 
the end of a long lever, and containing ciiislied le.nd 01 e. 

Hotehe, obs. form of Hutch sb. 

Hotchpot, hotch-pot (hgljippt). Forms: 
3-6 hochepot, 5 -pote, hoche potte, 6 hoch-, 
hotch(e)potte, 6-7 Rochpot, hotcit pot, (S 
hotch-poe), 6- hotchpot, hotch-pot. [a. F. 
hochepot, f. hocher to shake, shake together -h pot 
Pot, Used in 1292 as an AF. law term; as a 
term of Cookery it is known in 15th c., but may 
be earlier ; Oiichepot as a personal sobriquet occurs 
in 1265 (Tlatz.-Darm.). Its precise original ap- 
plication is thus uncertain, since it may have had 
reference to the shaking togctiier of things in a 
pot for other than a ciilinaiy purpose. Cf. also 
Du. hutspot hodge-podge. Corniptioris of this arc 
Hotchpotch, Hodgefot, Hodge-i’odge.] 

1. = Hotchpotch i. 

c 14^0 Anc. Cookery va. Hotisch. Ord. (1790)432 Goos in 
Hochepot. m48i Littleton Inst. iii. it. !| 267 Cest paiol 
{Hotchpot) est en English A Pudding., tin chose avec 
autres chose.s ensembles. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hotchepolte 
of many meates, haricot. 1551 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
A hnodrote, a hotchpot of garlicke and cheese, a 1648 
Digby Closet Open. {16691 ^79 The Queen Mothers Hotchpot 
of Mutton, is thus made. 1853 Kane Grinnell E.xp. xxxiv. 
(1856) 303 Cold meiriment, but it concluded with hotchpot 
and songs. 


2 . Eng. Lavo. The blending or gathering to- 
gether of properties for the purpose of securing 
equality of division, esp. as practised in certain cases 
in the distribution of the property of an intestate 
parent; answering in some respects to the collatio 
honorum of the civil law : cf. (Iollation sb, i b. 

[1292 Britton _iu. viii. § i Touz heritages ne cheent mie 
uniement en divisioun ne en hochepot, a partir entre par- 
ceners, 1303 Year-BJe. 30-1 Edsv. I, 373 Touz les tene- 
menz qe sont donez..cherront en hochepot ovesqe les altre.s 
tenemeuz.] iss* Huloet, Hotchpot is also a maner of 
particion at the common lawe of landes geuen in franck 
mariage. 1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 56 b. No lands shalbee 
put in hotchpot, with other, but lands that bee geeven in 
flank mariage alonelye. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind ii. 
15 Having put all their Possessions in Hotchpot, made 
a new Partition. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxii. (1809) 
516 With regard to lands descending in co-parcenary, that 
it hath always been, and still is, the common law of Eng- 
land, under the name of hotchpot. 1848 J. Williams Pars. 
Prop. IV. iv. (18781 403 Bring the amount of their advance- 
ment into hotchpot. 1875 Poste Gains iii. Comm. (ed. z) 
321 On condition that the latter brought their goods into 
hotchpot {collatio bonoruni). 

Jig. 1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) V. 510 
Putting all causes together in hotch-pot, the average upon 
the sum total may thus come to be doubled or trebled. 1883 
F, Galton Human Faculty igo Throwing these lesults into 
a common statistical hotchpot. 

3. transf. = Hotchpotch 2. - 

(In early use prob. from the legal sense, but in later 
chiefly from the dish.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Melib. p 291 Ye ban cast alle hire wordes 
in an hochepot \_Harl. Laiisd, MSS. hoche poche], 
1388 J. Udall Demonstr. Discip. (Arb.) 4 Schismes, that 
make a hotchpot of true religion and poperye. 1632-62 
Hevlin Casmpgr. iv. (1682) 5 An Hochpot or Medly of many 
Nations. 1871 TylOr Pri>n. Cult, II. 230 The wonderful 
hotchpot of Hindu and Arabic language and religion. 

4 . attrib. or as adj. 

1388 Fraunce Laiviers Log. Ded. p iij. That Hotchpot 
F rench, stufft up with such variety' of borowed words, 
wherein our law is written. 1793 J. S. Hobart in J. Jay's 
Corr. Pub, Papers (1893) IV. 05 Henry the 8th.. made 
a kind of hotch-pot business of it, by uniting the ecclesiasti- 
cal and civil power in his own hands. 


Hotchpotch, hotch-potch (b/'TjipptJ), si 
Forms; 5 ~fi hoche poche, 6 hoche-poche, 6— 
hoch-poch, 6-8 hotch potch, 6- hotchpotcl 
hotch-potch. [A corruption of prec., with rimin 
assimilation of the second part of the componn 
to the first, as in reduplicated words.] 

^ 1 . Cookery, A dish containing a mixture of man 
ingredients; spec, a mutton broth thickened wit 
young vegetables of all sorts stewed together. 

Golding Calvin on Deut. Ixxii. 443 We make 
hotch^tch of halfe figges and half reysons as they sa- 
169a Hryden Ess. Sat, Ess. (1882) 44 A kind of olla, i 
hotchpotch, made of several sorts of meats. 1797 Sportin 
Mag. IX. 327 [She] had got ready what is there [Scotlani 
called hotchpotch, for dinner. 1891 Mrs. Oliphant Rai 


ivay Man I .\i. 178 The hoLtli-iiuti h . . was esccllLiit II is 
a soup made with lamb and all the flush young vegetables, 
atirih. 1831 Illu.str. Catal. Ct. Eahib. 1060 J.aige tuieen, 

01 hotch-potch dish, witli lid, 

2 . fig. A mixture uf heterogeneous things, a con- 
fused assemblage, a medley, jumble, fair.ngo, 

14.. [see quot. 13S6 ill prec. j]. 1349 L,\iimi ii i,rd Serin, 

bef. Edio. ('/(Arb.) 98 They', .made a iiijngle mangle and 
a liotclipotch of it..p,titely poiiei ye, pai telye true leligioii 
mingeled together. 1603 TryallL hev. iii. i, in Bullen O. PI. 
III. 306 Hang t!ie hotcli-j/ottli up in a fatlioiu or two of 
match. 1632-62 I [1 VI in (. osW''.!,'!'. n. (t 63 j) 3,; A Hiitili- 
poLch of all sorts of nieii. 1728 ll'odimo Corr. (lot.ri III. 
371 A hotch-potch of emus. 1783 Li.mon /'.ng. Ltymol. 
Pief. 4 The English kingiinge, wlinji, say they, is only ,i 
luitcli-potdi, coiniiosed of all nlheis. 1890 Hi'miv in ii\lh 
Cent. Nov. 761 That wuiideifni ctliiiologieal liotLli-potch 
iihscalled the Latin race. 

3. Eng. J.aw. =1I()Tctu>ot 2 . 

1602 2nd Pt. Return Jr. l’ariia.\s. iv. ii. 1586 If that 
fee-simple, and the fee taile he put together it is called 
hotch potch. 1646 Sir J. Tempi.!'. Dish Rcbell. 9 note 
He assembled the whole Septs, and having pul all their 
possessioii.s together in Itotch-potch, made a new pai titioii 
among them. 01656 Ussiilr .-Inn. vi. (16381 rog. 
fig. 1838 .SouiHLY Lett. I1856I IV. 560 Throwing all the 
collections into hotch-potch, and then lo-ariaiigiiig tlie 
materials accouling to tlie subjects. 

4. as adj. Like a liotclipotch or medley, coiifuscd. 

1399 Marston Sco. I'illanic iii. i.x. 219 Wlial holdi- 

potch gibeiidge doth the Poet bring? 1613 J^uueiiAS /'i 7 - 
grimage I1C14) 87 Of those Drusian Roiiheis . .and of this 
hotch-potch Religion. 1769 E. PjAnckoi i L,uiana 287 The 
hotch-potch officinal compositions of pliai riiacy'. 

Hence Ho-tch-potch. v. trans., to make a hotch- 
potch of, to jumble up', Ho'tclipotchly a., of the 
naliire of a hotch-potch, confusedly iniiiglcil. 

1393 Nashc Christs T. (1613) 132 Scripture wc liotdi- 
potch together. 151^6 Saffron Walden 77 He can luitdi- 
potch whole Decades vp of iiothin.g. 1674 R. < 'oni m v In/. 
iV Ab. Physic 181 Unmasked and singled floin their hotdi- 
potchly adjuncts. 

Hot COcMes. Obs. cxc. Hist. [f. Hot a. + 
Cockle ?j(i. 2 ; origin of the name unknown. 

(The F. liauics i oguilles, alleged by .Skinnei , is a liginent. 

A rustic game in which one player lay face down- 
wards, or knelt down with his eyes covered, and 
being struck on the back by the others in turn, 
guessed who sttnek him. Also attrib. 

1380 Sidney Anadia ii. (1629) 224 How shcpheaids spend 
their dayes, At blow point, liot cockles, or else at keeles. 
1676 Marvell d/r. Smirhe 1 3 'Fhey . .leave men, as ifit weie 
at Hot-Cockles, to guesse blind-fold vs'ho it is that hit them. 
011708 Hickeringill IVks. (17161 1 . 3O8 Upon pictencc uf 
Hot-cockles spoit, or a Cliristiiras-game. 1714 Gav Sheph. 
Week Monday 99 As at Flot-cockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown. 1823 H. Ravi- 
LiN Lucubr. 303 Farmer Flamborough over his tankard., 
and his daughters . . at hot-cockles upon the flour. 

i-b. To sH Upon hot cockles', to be very im- 
patient, to ‘sit on pins and needles’. Obs. rare. 

1607 Walking! ON Opt. Glass 90 He ., sit.s vpoii bote 
cockles till it be blaz’d abroade. 

Hence (app.) t Hot-codded a., ? resembling a 
, game of hot-cockles, as involving the infliction of 
strokes or buffets. 

1349 CovERDALE, etc. Erasui. Par, Phil. 3 In case throughe 
theyr earnest hoote cockled ghospellyng, they' coulde haue 
broughte vs in to moie haynous displeasuie. 

+ Hote. Obs. Forms: I 2-3 (4 northl) 

hat, 3-4 hot, 4-5 hote. [OE. hat, oX^agehat - 
OHG. gahei^, MHG. hei?^, ON. heit, f. stem hait- 
of haitan, OE. hdtaii : see Hight zi.t] A promise ; 
a vow : = Hight shX 2. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 49 Ic sendo hat fadores 
mines in iuih. c 1200 Ormin 13822 piss hat tatt wass Nata- 
nasel Bihatenii and Filippe. c 1250 Gen. y E.v. 936 Abram 
leuede Sis hot in sped, a 1300 £. E. Psalter xlix. 14 
tMatz.) Yelde til Flegheste pi hates. C1340 Cursor M. 
2349 (Fairf.) For pis hote {Cott. hight, Gott. hlth, Triu. 
biheest] miyt be na fabil. c 1460 Tqgvnelcy Myst. vi. 46 
Lord of heuen, that all wote, here to the I make a hote. 
Hote, obs. f. Hot, Oat : see also Hight zi.i 
Hotel (hoted, (?ted), sb. [a, F. /rii/i’/, later form 
of hostel (see Hostel ji^.I).] 

1 . (In French use.) a. A large private residence, 
a town mansion. || b. A public official lesideiice, 
Hdtel de Ville, the mansion house of a maire, a 
town hall. || c. Ilbtel-Dieu, a hospital. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 4 Feb., Above all is the Hotel Dieu 
for men and women, near Notre Dame. 1684 tr. Taxer- 
niePs Grd. Seignor’s Scrag. 36 (Stanf.) Ceicmonies of 
their march fiom the Hotel, or great House of Peira. 1746 
in Acc. Fr. Scttlcm. N. Amer. 24 The Hotel Fiieti, or 
hospital, of Quebec has two great halls. 1749 Ciiesterf. 
Lett. (1792) II. exeix. 249, I hope I have domesticated you 
at his hotel there. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 48 
{Versailles'!, I bid Le Fleur, .enquire for the Count’s hotel. 
1827 Scott of Canong. Introd. vi, She inhabited, 
when in Edinburgh, .one of those old hotels. 1849 Macau- 
lay Hist. Eng. iii. 1 . 356 A few great men .still retained 
their hereditaiy hotels between the Strand and the river. 
1838 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. (1883) 35 We stood a 
few moments on the steps of the Hotel Dieu. 

1 2. A Hostel in a university. Ohs. 

1748 Salmon Comp, through Univ. 18 Hugh de Balsham 
. .purchased two Halls or Hotels near St. Peter's Church. 

3 . A house for the entertainment of strangers 
and travellers, an inn ; esp. one that is, or claims 
to be, of a superior kind. 

1763 Smollett Trav, xxxix, (1766) II. 235 The expence 



HOTEL. 

of Ijving at an hotel is cnoimou.s. 1775 Ash, Hostel^ an 
imi, an hotel. 1776 R. King in Life cj- Corr. (1B94I I. 20 
By a Gentlemen who lately came out of Boston I was 
informed that they have two bake houses constantly em- 
ployed in baking for their hotels. 1783 Let. in H. Arnot 
llist. Edinburgh App. 512 In 1763 there was no such 
place as an Hotel : the word indeed was not known, or 
only intelligible to French scholars. 1806-7 J. Bnncs- 
lORD Miseries Hurt. Life (1826) xiv . i, Groping your 
way to the inn — (I beg pai don— hotel). 1817 WAtKtR, 
Ilestel, Hotel., a genteel inn ; this word is now universally 
pionounced and wiitten without the r. 1834 Meuwin 
Angler in Wales 11 . 118, 1 . .returned slowly.. to my hotel. 
4. atlrib. and Comb. 

1837 Ht. Martinkau Afic. Amor. Ill, 8g The celerity at 
hotel-table.s is remaikable. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. It. 
fnils. (1872) I. 47 A crowd of cab-drivers, hotel-runners, 
and commissionaiies. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. (U.S.), 
Hotel-ear, one nrrnnged for affording meals to passengers 
on board while on a journey. 

Hence HoteT v., to put up or lodge at an hotel 
{inlr. and traits. ; also to hotel it). Hotelhood, 
the state of an hotel. Hotelify, Hote'lize vbs., 
Irans. to make into, or like, an hotel; also intr. 
idx fass. Hotelleusrt., ■without an hotel. HoteT- 
lish a., like an hold. HoteTward adv., towards 
the hotel. (All more or less nonce-wds ) 

1883 KuaroN & Camchon Gold Coast I. ii. 49, I was 
*hotelled at the ‘Royal Edinburgh’. 1894 Howells in 
CosviopoUtaii XVII. 52 VVe tried hotelling it. 1834 
Blaclno. Mag. XXXV. 178 It was, for lack of a better 
word, to coin one, ■*liotelified. 18B6 H. Merivale in Tent- 
file Bar Mag. LXXVI. 551 A fine old palace of the kind 
which *hotelue so well i8gi .Sat. Rev. 29 Aug. 244/2 Most 
of the smaller towns were *hotelless. i8st Niiwland The 
Erne 252 Rooms, .of a towny and *'hotellish character, 
t Ho'teu, tpl. a. Ohs. [pa. pple. of IIight v.'^, 
q.v.] Promised. 

c i*So Gen. tj- E.v. 2508 He sal 3U ledeti . . He 5 en to 3 at 
hotene lond. 

Ho’t-foot, adv. Also 6 Sc. hait-futo. [f. 
Hot a. + Foot sb. See also Foot-hot.] With 
eager or rapid pace ; in hot haste; hastily. 

a 1300 Body ,5- Boitl in Mafi's Poems (Camden) 339 Jwan 
tho fendes hot fot come to fette me away. 1536 Bellen- 
DEN Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 139 King Athelstane. .followit, 
hait-fute, on the Pichtis. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vi. 12 
An evil conscience, .follows him up.. like a blood-hound, 
hot foot. 1827 StR J. Barrington Pers. Sketches I. 154 
If your honour’.s in a hurry, I can rim on hot-foot and tel! 
the .squire your honour’s galloping after me. 1893 Steven- 
son Cairiom 4 To go to him hot-foot from Appin's agent. 

Hot-head, hothead (hp’tihed). A hot- 
heacled person ; see ne.xt, 3. 

1660 Lauderdale Papers (Camden) I. 57 Which will 
daunt the lest of the hottheads. t895'BF.SANr Westminster 
vii. 177 Ceitain English sailors— young hotheads. 

Hot-headed (hptihe^ded), a, 

1. Having a hot head (in Hi, sense); in quot. 
1712 , having the head heated, as with liquor, rare. 

<21693 AunREY Lives, Harvest’ (iBgB) I. 301 He was hoti- 
headeef, and his thoughts working w'ould many times keepe 
him from .sleepinge. 1712 E. Cooke Foy. S. Sea 77 The 
women do not dance till they are a little hot-headed. 

fi§. Of an unduly excitable nature or tem- 
perament; impetuous, headstrong, fiery, rash. 

1641 Milton Reform. 1. (1851) 20 The blasphemous 
Jesuits presum’d. .to give their judgement of S. Paul, as of 
a hot headed person. 1688 Ln. Delameu Wks. (1694) 17 
A’iot-headed or rash action. 1771 Smollett Hnmfih. Cl. 
12 June, The hot-headed boy is more than ever incensed 
against Wilson. 1887 Sfiectator 26 Mar. 413/2 Too hot- 
headed and violent for a diplomatist. 

Hence Hot-liea dedly adv., Hot-liea dedness. 
*872 Black Adv. Phaeton xxvi, The hotheadedness, .of 
boys in love. x8gg Faiiim (N.V.) Jan. 524 Some isolated. . 
workmen, .did throw themselves hot-headedly into the fiayc 

Hot-house, hothouse (bp thaus), sb. 
fl. A bathing-house with hot baths, vapour- 
hatbs, etc. ; = Bagnio i. Obs. 

1511 Chnrche of yvell Men A iv, Bordelles, tauernes, 
sellers, and hote houses dissolute, there as is commytted .so 
many horryble synnes. 1544 Phaer Regivt. Lyfe 11560) C vj, 
The pacient must, .sweate in baths, or whote house.s. 1552 
Hulof.t s. V. A luioyntyng, A place nighe unto a holte house, 
or stewsse wherin men he annoynted. 1623 Hart Anat. 
Ur. I. ii. 15 The . sweate that wa.s rubbed off the bodie in 
thehotehoHses. 1664-3 PepysUktip' 21 Feb., Sly Wifebusy 
in going. .to a hol-house to bathe heiself. 1739 Johnson 
Idler No. 61 T 6 He could shiver in a hothouse. 

t2. A brothel. (Cf. Bagnio i. Stew.) Obs. 

1311 fsee 1]. 1602 2nd Pi. Return fr. Parnass. i. ii. 257 

Hee cahnot swagger it well in a Tauerne, nor dominere in 
a hot house. 1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. ii. i. 66 Now shee 
professes a hot-house ; which, I thinke is a very ill house too. 
1699 Garth Dispens. n. 22 A Hot-house he prefers to Julia’s 
Charms. 

3 . A Structure, tisnally with glass roof and sides, 
kept aitificially heated for the growth of plants 
belonging naturally to warmer climates, or of native 
dowers and fruits out of season. 

1749 Ladv Luxborough Lett, to Shenstoue 29 Aug., A 
Me'nagerie ; and as well as I love pine-apples, would prefer 
it to a hot-house. 1838 Lytion Alice ii. v, The hothouses 
yielded their early strawberries. 

attrib. 1771 W. Malcolm (tiile) A Catalogue of Plot- 
house and Greenhouse Plants. 1836 Lett, fr, Madras 
(1843) 26 English hot-house flowers, growing wild. _i88z 
Printing Times 15 Feb. 27/1 Hothouse forcing by the aid of 
outside subsidies. 1889 J. K. Jeromc Three Men in Boat 
84 Hot-house grapes. 
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b./^. (Cf. Hotbed 2.) 

180Z-IZ Bf.ntham Ration, fndic. Evid. (1827) V. 121 The 
technical system is a hot-house of mendacity. 1811 Byron 
F arew. Malta 46 Thou little military hothouse ! 1831 

Robertson Serm. Ser. ii. .y. (1864) i35 Men nurtured in the 
hothouse of religious advantages. 

4 . A heated chamber or building for drying some- 
thing. 

1333 Eden Decades 259 Theyr come and other grayne . . 
doo seldome waxe rype on the ground by reason wherof 
they are sumtimes inforced to rype and dry them in theyr 
stqoues and hottes houses. 1383 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. 11. xxi. 58 A furnace like unto the hotte 
houses of Germanyc serving too drye the shyrtes and other 
linnen. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Making Salt 207 The 
Plot-House where they set their Salt to dry. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Hot-house, i. (Pottery.) A room where strong 
heat completes the drying of green waie, previously to., 
firing in a kiln. 

t 5 . Among the North American Indians, a sepa- 
rate hut kept heated for winter residence. Ohs. 

1763 H. Timbehlake Mem. 35, I retird to Kaiiagatiicko’s 
hot-house. A'^ote. This Hot-house is a little hut joined to 
the house, in which a fire is continually kept. lygiW. Bar- 
tram Carolina 367 Each .. habitation has besides a little 
conical hou.se, covered with dirt, which is called the winter 
or hot-hou.se. 

6. In West Indies, A hospital. 

1828 Life Planter famaica 49 He went to the hot-house 
or hospital, ibid. 153 Several of the negroes complained 
of sickness, and in consequence were sent to the hot-house. 
Hence Ho'tliouae v. trails., to place or cultivate 
in a hothouse. Also fig. 

1833 Fonblanque Eng. under t Adminisl. (1837) II. 355 
Hot-housing and the manure of Mammon. xBgt Standard 
23 Dec. a/2 Every trivial incident . . had been hot-housed, 
gloated over, .and treated as a dainty dish. 189S Atlantic 
Monthly Apr. 464 No fretful orchid hot-housed from the 
dew, But hale and hardy as the highland heather. 

II Hoti (hp’ti). PI. hoties (h^ffiz). Ohs. [Gr. 
oTi conj., that, because.] a. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘because’, or the fact denoted by such 
a statement; a cause, reason (=Dioti); a piece 
of reasoning or inference, b. A statement intro- 
duced by ‘ that ’ ; an asseition, or fact asserted 
(opp. to Dioti), 

1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog v. 44 T’ insert our Intel ests, or 
wand’ring be In Selfe-borne Hoti’es, from the Historie. 
C164S Howell I,ett. III. iii. (1655) s Poor sciolists who 
scarce know the Hoties of things. i6i^6 Sib T. Browne 
Pseud. Efi. t. viii. 34 Unto him that desireth Hoties, or to 
replenish his head with varieties. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Hoti and Dioti (Gr.) two terms used in Logick . .the one the 
thing it self, and the other the cause or reason of it. 1734 
Watts Ac/iy. yw. (1789) 79 He.. shewed tho Hoti aad the 
Dioti (i. e. that it was so, and why it was .so). 

Hoting, var. highting : see Hight v.f 
Hotly (hp’tli), adv. Forms : see Hot a. [f. 
Hot a. p-LY’'^.] In a hot manner or degree. 

1. W’ith great heat, at a high tempeiature ; so as 
to be ‘ hot ’ or pungent. 

1392 Shaks. Ven. ( 5 - Ad. i-jB The shadow had forsook them, 
And Titan , . With burning eye did hotly overlook them. 
Ibid, 332 An oven that is stopp’d . . Buineth more hotly. 
1809 Pinkney Trav. France 8 Gingei bread nuts, .hotly 
spiced. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 93 Flame blazed hotly 
within her, in all her marrow abiding. 

2 . fig. With ‘ heat ’ or feivour ; ardently, fervently, 
eagerly, passionately, keenly ; angrily, excitedly. 

1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. II. xxxiv. loi They wolde haiie 
you hotely to sette on your enemyes. 1346 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 74 Louyng hir..As wholly as euer. 1607 
Rowlands Diog. Lanth. 32 They hotly fell to wordes, And 
out in choller brake. 1727 De Foe Sysl. Magic i. iii. (1840) 
85 If he .. was . . so hotly pursued, he should certainly he 
discovered. 1874 Green Short Hist, iii, § 7. 148 The King 
hotly retorted that he was hound by no promise to a false 
traitor. 1876 Swinburne Erechth. 1276 Whom his own 
crime tracks hotlier than a hound. 

Hotness (hp'tnes). [f. as prec. -h -HESS.] The 
quality or state of being hot ; heat. 

1530 Palsgr. 232/1 Hotenesse, chalevr. 1386 Bright 
Melanch. i. 2 The bloud. .which by. .immoderate hotenesse 
..surchargeth the bodie. 1630 Anthrofiomei. 2-^^ 

The hotnesse of the Country. 1832 M, Arnold Empedocles 
II, The day in his hotness. Mod. The hotne.ss of the pepper. 
The hotness of his temper contrasts remarkably with the 
coolness of his judgement. 

Ho’t-pot, hot pot. 

1 . A hot drink composed of ale and spirits, or ale 
sweetened and spiced, local. 

al^oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Creiu, Hot Pot, Ale and Brandy 
boyled together, cij^o Royal Remarks ng AW of them in 
a loving Way, over a Hot Pot. 1823 Brockeit, Hot-Pot, 
warmed ale with spirit in it. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, 
liecatjpots, pots of hot ale sweetened and spiced, with which 
the friends of a bridal party meet them on the road from 
church after the marriage ceremony. 

2. Adislicoinposedofmuttonorbeefwith potatoes, 
or potatoes and onions, cooked in an oven in an earth- 
en'ware pot with a tight-fitting cover. Also attrib, 

1831^ Mrs. Gaskell Norths S. xlii, Master, there’s hot-pot 
for dinner to-day. 1833 Thackeray Newcomes I. xvi. 160 
The Colonel . . was great at making hash mutton, hot-pot, 
curry and pillau. 1889 Daily News 26 Dec. 2/7 Yesterday 
over 30,000 poor people in Liverpool, were provided with 
‘hot pot’ dinners .. Each ‘hot pot’ weighed ten pounds. 
There were used 13,000 lbs. of beef, 15 tons of potatoes, and 
a ton and a half of onions. 

Hot-press, sb. A contrivance for pressing paper 
or cloth between glazed boards and hot metal plates, 
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to make the surface smooth and glossy. Also alirib. 
— hot-pressed. 

1631 T. PowLLL Tom All Trades 163 Hot Pres-ies for 
Cloth. 171Z H. Nevill in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 253 He 
wanting a flat Stone to make him a Hot-press (foi so they 
do, who want an Iron Plate to Press their Cloth on). 1798 
T. Jefferson in Hnifiers Mag, (1885) Mar. 542/2 A hot- 
press bible. 1821 Byron Juan iv. cix, A ball-room hard, 
a foolscap, hot-press darling. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., 
Hot-firess, a means of calendering .and smoothing paper by 
subjecting it to pressure between glazed boards ; a hot iron 
plate is placed at every 20 sheets 01 so, to heat the pile. 

Hot-press, Z’. irans. To subject to pressure in 
a hot-press ; to make (paper or cloth) smooth and 
glossy by pressure between hot plates. Usually in 
pa. pple. (ppl. adj.) hot-preased, or vbl. sb. hot- 
pressing. 

174s De Feds Eng. Tradesman xx. (1841) 1 . 193 Every false 
gloss put upon our woollen manufactmeb by hotpiessing, 
folding, dressing [etc.]. 1794 Mathias Pars. Lit. (1798) 
223 In one glaz'd glare tracts, .sermons, pamphlets vie. And 
hot-press’d nonsen.se claims a dignity. 1859 F. A. Geiitith.s 
Artil. Man. (1862) igi The serge is to be . .hot-pressed. 1874 
R. Tyrwhitt Sketch, Club 17, 1 wish you tvould all use 
hot-pressed paper. 

Hot-presser. One whose occupation is the 
hot-pressing of paper or cloth. Also fig. 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 24 A few strict, piecise legalists., 
hot-pressers of uniformity. 1706 Lond. Gaz. No. 4292/4 
'J homas Fieeman, of London, Hot-presser. 1886 Pall 
Mali G. 3 June 12/1 To take the work diiect from the 
manufactmer . . deducting only from his price the cost of 
foreman, hot-piesser, and hiie of the distributing room. 

Ho’t-short, a. [f. Hot a. -1- short, after the 
earlier Red-sh okt : cf. also Cold-short.] Of iron : 
Brittle in its hot state ; opp. to cold-short. 

1798 D. Mushet in Phil. Mag. 11 . 160 Hot short iron is 
possessed of an extreme degree of fusibility. 1873 Ure's 
Diet. Arts II. 956 The tendency of the [sulphur] is to make 
the metal what is called ‘hot shoit', so that it cannot he 
worked while hot under the hammer. 1B77 M. Reynolds 
Locom. Engine Driving iv. (ed. s) 230 Cracks on the edges 
of bars, sign of hot-short iron. 

t Ho't-shot. Obs. [See Shot sb.] 

1 . One who shoots (with a fii e-arm) ‘ hotly’ or 
eagerly ; a recltless or hot-headed fellow. 

1604 Middleton Father Hubburd’s T. Wks. (BuIIen) 
VIII. 90 To the wars I betook me, ranked myself amongst 
desperate hot shots. 1609 Ev. Woman in Hum. v. i. in 
Bullen O. PI. IV, He railes against women like a whot- 
shot. C1626 Diik of Devon. 1. iii. Ibid. H, A company of 
hott shotts are abroad. 1665 Cotton Poet. Whs. (1765) no 
Straight to the Wharf repairs the Hot-shot. 

2 . (Also hot-shoot.) See qiiots. 

1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 56 Tliey use also for Fewel 
a sort of round Balls made of Clay mixed with a certain 
proportion of coal., which they call Hotshots. 172^-41 
Chambers Cycl., HotShoois, or Hovilses, a, sort of factitious 
or compound fuel, made of a third pait of any coal, .mixed 
with two thirds of loam. 

Hots-poteh, obs. form of Hotchpotch. 

Hotspur (hp tspm). 

1 . One whose spur is hot with impetuous or con- 
stant riding ; hence, one who spurs or pushes on 
recklessly; a heady or rash person. (First occurring, 
and best known, as surname of Sir Henry Peicy, 
son of the Earl of Noitliiimberlancl, who fell in the 
rebellion against Henry IV, in 1403.) 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 243 Heny Percy the yonger, 
whom the Scottis clepid Heiry Hatspore. 1386 J. Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holiushed II. 97/2 He was . . in matter.s of 
importance an headlong hotspur. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
V. li. 19 A haire-brain’d Hotspurre, gouern’d by a Spleene, 
i6cx3 Holland Livy xxxvi. vi. 922 Some hot-spui res. .gave 
councell to goe against them with all their forces. 1726 
De Foe Hist, Demi (1S22) 2S7 As we say of some hot-spur.s 
who ride post, they whip the post boy. 1893 Daily News 
19 Apr. s/s The ‘ Vossische Zeitung'-.says; ‘Perhaps this 
sudden coolness on the part of England gives certain Hot- 
spuis in our own Fatherland something to think about’. 

i' 2 . Name for a very early kind of pea: also 
hotspur-pease. (Cf. Hasting B. i.) Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hot Spur, . .also early or 
forward Peas. 1707 Lond. Gaz. No. 4357/4 To be sold . . 
Rogue-Pease, and Hotspur -Pease. 1707-12 MoRTtMLR 
Husb. (J.), The hotspur is the speediest of any in growth. 

3 . attrib. or adj. Fiery-spirited, hasty, rash. 

1396 Spenser E. Q. iv. 1 . 3S The hot-spurre youth so 

scorning to be crost. ci6i8 [see Horse-racer]. 1660 
Hickeringill 'Jamaica (1661) 71 A wary plodding Fahius 
signifying more then a hot Sjjur Marcellus. 1883 Harper's 
Flag. Feb. 425/1 After the union of the States, .the political 
conduct of South Carolina was so imperious . . that she was 
not uncommonly known as the ‘Hotspur State’. 

So Hot-spvirred (hfl’tsperd) <z. = 3. 

1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 60 Such a hotspuid plague as 
hath not bin heard of. 1683 Chalkhill Thealma 4 Cl. 41 
(N.) A hot-spurr’d youth height Hylas. 

Hott(e, obs. forms of FI or. 

Hotte. Obs. (14th c.) Of uncertain meaning. 
(Although the sense is obscuie, it is ptob. the same word 
as Hot sb.^ ‘panier, creel’. The suggestion that it is a 
variant of Huxis, from the history of that word, inadmissible.) 

C1300 Langtoft’s Chron. (Rolls) II. 236 Skaterd be the 
.Scottes, Hoderd in thar hottes, Never thay ne the [in R. 
Brunne (1810) 273 For scatred er Jzi Scottes, & hodred in 
ker hottes, neuer kei ne the], c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(1810) 282 jjou scabbed Scotte, H nek, hi hotte, \>s deuelle it 
breke, It salle be hard to here Edward, ageyn fie speke. 

Hottentot (bp't’nt^t). Also 7 hatten-tote, 
hottantot : see also Hodmandod 2. [a. Du. 
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Hottentot (also Otlcntot, IlolUntoo^ Riebeck’s Jour- 
nal, Jan. 1652) ; according to Dapper, Bcschry- 
vingh der Afrikansche Geivesien, 1670, a word 
meaning ‘ stutterer ’ or ‘ stammerer ’, applied to the 
people in question on account of their clucking 
speech : see Trans. Thilol. Soc. 1866, 6-25.] 

1 . A member of a native South African race of 
low stature and dark yellowish-brown complexion, 
who formerly occupied the region near the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Tribes of substantially identical race still survive in Nam- 
aquatand. 

1677 SrR T. Herbert Trav, 17 While these Hatten- 
totes were in our company. 1697 Damwer Vp^. (1729) T. 

536 The word Hottantot. .is the Name by which they call 
to one another.. as if every one of them had this for Ins 
Name. 1715 Burnet Hist. Ref. III. Introd. 18 Would 
these Men reduce us to be a Sort of Hottentots 1 1766 
WirsLCv (1872) III. 253, I found her as ignorant of the 
nature of religion as an Hottentot. 1886 Marq. Salisbury 
Sp, 15 May, You would not confide free representative 
institutions to the Hottentots, for instance. 1897 Bryce S. 
Africa 76 The .second native race was that which the 
Dutch called Hottentot. Ibid, 78 In the settled paits of 
the Colony, the Hottentot, .has vanished more completely 
than has the Red Indian from the Atlantic States of North 
America. 

b. transf. A person of inferior intellect or cul- 
ture ; one degraded in the scale of civilization, or 
ignorant of the usages of civilized society. 

1726 Amherst Terra: Fit, xxxv. jgo Surprired. .to find 
a place, which he had heard so much lenowii’dfor learning, 
fili’d with .such grey-headed novices and reveiend hotten- 
tots. 1751 CiifcSTERF, Lett, to Sou 28 Feb., T'he utmost I 
can do for him, is to consider him a respectable Hottentot, 
1763 Brit. Ma^, July 338/2 England, .yet abounded greatly 
with such kinds of Hottentots. 

2 . atlrib. 01 as ndj. Of or belonging to this race. 

1718 Entertainer No. 28. 187 The Spiritual is reduc’d 

to a Hottentot Way of Government. 1731 Medley Kol- 
ben's Cape G. Hope I. 81 The Hottentot stammering 
or clashing of the tongue in speaking. 1836 Benny Cycl. 
VI. 257/1 The latter [the Koranna Hottentots] ave_ one of 
the few Hottentot tribes that have retained their inde- 
pendence. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 104 In what 
Hottentot ignorance these poor creatures are at present 
reared. 1863 Watermeyer in Trans. Philol. Soc. (1866) 

17 The Hottentot national name is ‘Khoikhoip’, plural 
‘ Khoikhoin ’, and is still in use among the Namaquas. 1897 
Bryce S. Africa jy Fioni unions between Hottentot women 
and the Dutch sprang the mixed race whom the Dutch call 
Bastards'and the English Griquas. 

3 . Special comb. ; chiefly natnes of South African 
plants: Hott0utot(’s) bread, Testtidinaria ele- 
fhantipes ; formerly, also, the root of Richardia 
(Calld) mthiopica ; Hottentot cherry, Cassine 
inaurocenia ; Hotteiitot(*s) flg, Mesembryanthc- 
mum edule ; Hottentot’s bead, Stangeria para- 
doxa, a cycad with a thick trunk like a tin nip ; 
fHottentot pie, a kind of meat pie (see Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Houselipr. (1778) 154); Hottentot 
rioe ; see quot, ; Hottentot’s tea, Helichrysum 
serpyllifolium. 

1731 Medley Kolben’s Cape G. Hope II. 223 The root of 
the Arum.. is ordinarily call’d *'Hottentot-Breacl. 'They 
boil out its acrimony in two or three fresh waters, and then 
dry it in the sun. 1838 Hoco Veg. Kmgd. 718 The root- 
.stock of Testiidinaria elephantipes, called Elephant’s 
Foot or Hottentot’s Bread, forms a large, fleshy mass ! 
covered with a rough and cracked bark. 1818 Todd cites 
Chambers for ^Hottentot Cherry. 1880 5. Africa led. 3], 
Hottentot Chevry is the fruit of Mawocenia Capensh .. 
a shrub growing in the ravines of Table Mountain. 1731 
Medley Kolbeids Cape G. Hope I. 141 Some women go 
into the field to gather the stalks of what they call ’‘Hot- 
tentot-figs. i88z Garden 4 Feb. 73/3 T'he Hottentot Fig., 
sometimes used as a substitute for Spinach. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n,, ’'Hottentot’s-head, Stangeria paradoxa. 1773 
Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI, 315 They also eat the eggs 
of a large species of ant. They are commonly called *Hot- 
tentot’s rice. 

Hence Ho'tteutot v. intr., to become, or live as, 
a Hottentot ; Hottentote'se, the speech of the 
Hottentots; Hottento’tic, Ho'ttentotish. 
of, pertaining, or relating to Hottentots, or to races 
in a similar condition ; after the manner of a Hot- 
tentot. Ko'ttentotism, a practice characteristic 
of Hottenots, a species of stammering. 

1787 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1S33] 172 It is lost 
labour to civilize him, for sooner or later he will *liottentot 
again. 1873 F. Hall Mod, Eng. 39 'I'hey might as well 
address Roger in "Hottentotese or Karaschadalian. 1884 
I. T'aylor in Academy 26 Jan. 63/1 [A method of explain- 
ing myths, which] may be provisionally designated as the 
*Hotteutotic heresy. Ibid. 16 Feb. 115/3 Interpreted by 
the Hottentotic process. 1795 in Polwhele Trad, tj- Recoil. 
(1826) II. 427 The survey of a *HottentoUish pilchard 
cellar. 18:7 Coleridge Own Times (1850) III. 957 Some 
Hottentots were converted from *Hottentotism through 
the pious labours of the Missionary Society. 1871 Tylor 
Prim. Culture I. v. 156 The term Hottentotism has been 
thence adopted as a medical description of one of the 
varieties of stammering. 

Hotter {hp’t3.i), V. Sc. and nort/i. dial Also 
batter, butter. [Has an iterative ending as in 
batter, totter, stagger ; perh. related to MDu. hotten, 
in Flemish also hotteren to shake up ; also hotten 
(0 cluster or run together, to coagulate, as milk.] 

1 . tntr. To move up and down with vibration ; to 


clatter; to shake, tremble, as water in boiling, or 
a person in rage, fear, etc. 

1813 W. BcAriiE Tales 5 (Jam.) Twa pots..roihy ane 
hott’rin’ in tlieciook, 1834 Dickens //flirrf 7’. t. .\i, llaply, 
but for her, I should ha’ gone liotteiing mad. 1857 J- SciioLi-s 
J'annt to see Queen 28 i,Lanc. Gloss.) tloo wur fayr hoUeriii' 
wi’ vexashun. 

2 . To move along with vcrlical vibration as over 
a rougli surface ; to run totteiingly. 

1796 W. Marshall Yor/esh. (eil. ei Gloss. tE. D. S ], 
Hotter, to shake; a.s a Lairiage on a lOugh sLoiicy rotul. , 
1804 Tarras Poems 73 (Jam.) Tlio’ age now gais me | 
hotter. 1803 J. Nicoi. Poems II. 102 (Jam.) 'Twas a nuiir- 1 
hen, an’ monie a pout Was linnin, liotterin louiul aboul. 
1880 Gordon Bk. Chron. Keith 148 The piiniilive mill 
hotteicd aw.iy at the rate of six bolls of meal giound in 
a week. 

3 . a. To make a clatteiing noise; to rattle, 
b. To speak unsteadily or stammeringly. 

a 1823 Baronne o' Cnirtly vii in A. T.aing Thistle .Stott. 

13 Atlnvait the lyft the tlnm’er rair’d, Wi’ awfu’ lioLtiin 
din. 1828 Craven Dial., Hnttcr, to speak confusedly. 

4 . To cluster in a confusetl mass, to swarm. 

1808-18 Jamieson, ’I'o hotter, to crowtl together, expres- 
sive of individual motion. 1891 Mrs. Wali-oru Misc/uf 
of Monha xxxii, If we had been . .bulteiing over the fne in 
that wretched little Albion Street on this Christmas Eve 1 

HotteX', sb. Sc. and north, dial. Also batter. 

[f. prec. vb.] a. Vibratory or shaky motion a.s 
oyer a rough road ; vertical shaking, h. The 
confused motion of a crowd or swarm of small 
things, c. A lai ge number of things crowded irrcgti- 
laily together ; a clustered mass or heap. 

1823-80 in jAMir.soN. 1836 J. Sirutheks Dychmont n. 
448 Ah me ! a perfect hotter. 1871 W. Allxanulk yohnny 
Gibb xliii. (1873) 241 I’ve stan’t iiiony a roch hotter afure 
noo i’ the wye o’ duty, as ye ken brawly, Meg. 

Hence Ko'ttery a., uneven so as to cause vibtation. 
1796 W. Marshall Vorksh. (ed. 2) Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hottcry, rough, as a road. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ A 
hotteiy journey said of a course over uneven tracks, 
t Hottie-tottie. Obs. VaiiantoflloDDY-DOiniY. 
c 1580 J. JcFTERE Bugbears^ in. ii. in Archiv Sind. Neu. 
Spr. (1897), Though the hottie-tottie be old, yet he wooeth 
a yoong wyfe. 

Hottish (hp-tij), a. [f. tIOT a. -i- -ish.] Some- 
what hot, rather hot. 

1593 Q- Eliz. tr. Boclh. in. met. x. 65 Or Indian dwelling 
nire to hottische Clircle. 1870 H. Smart Kate for Wife 
iii. It will he a hottiih Monday for some of them. 

Hot water. 

1 . Water at a high temperalurc, either natuially 
as in a hot spring, or artificially heated for cookery, 
washing, or other purposes. 

C1400 Lanfranc' s Cirnrg. 42 Hoot watir, boug it aswage 
akfie, to ite prickynge of a senewe is most greuaunce. c t43o 
Two Cookery-bks. 24 Sethe hem in hot water. 1612 Pur- 
ciiAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 524 A certaine herb called Cnia, of 
which they . . drinke with hot water. 1858 Lardner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Hydrost. etc. 277 If cold water be poured into 
a vessel.. and hot water be caiefully poured over it.. the 
hot water will float on the cold. 

attrib. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 171 The hot- 
watercistern. 1897 Allbutt Sysi. Med. III. 331 Ahot-water 
bottle, .placed at his feet. Mod. The hot-water'pipes have 
burst. 

4 2 . Hot waters : ardent spirits, spirituous liquors. 
1643 Let. 28 Oct, in Clarendon Hist. Feb. vti. § 351 
Selling hot Waters, 1660-86 Ord, Chas. II, in Honseh. 
Ord, (1790) 352 Tents, boothes. .employed for tipling-houses ; 
selling or takeing tobacco, hott waters [etc.]. 

^.jig- (from I.) A state of ferment, trouble, or 
great discomfort ; a ‘scrape’, colloq. 

1537 Lisle Papers XI. 100 (P.R.O.) If tl\py be to be had, I 
will have of them, or it shall cost me hot water. 1763 in Priv. 
Lett. Ld, Malmesbury (iZyo) 1. 125 We are kept, to use the 
modern phrase, in hot water. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast 
xiii. 32 This poor fellow was always getting into hot water. 
1857 Kingsley Two IT, i. In eveilasting hot water, 
as the most incorrigible scapegrace for ten miles round. 

Hot well, hot- well. 

1 . A spring of naturally hot water, a hot spiing. 

C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xiv. 64 pe cite of Phenvee, whaxe 

er hate welles and hate bathez, *752 Canton in Phil. 
Trans. LVII. 203 The hot-well near Bristol, the water of 
which raised the thermometer 1076'^. 1793 J. Noxr (title) 
A treatise on the Hot-Well Waters, near Bristol. 

2 , A reservoir in a condensing steam-ejigine, into 
which the heated water passes from the condenser, 
and from which it is drawn to supply the boiler, 

1766 Specif. Barber's Patent No. 865. 3 The water hastens 
through the sinking clack into the trunk or hot well. 1827 
Farev Steam Eng. 354 The hot well, .is a pait of the con- 
densing cistern.. for the reception of the hot water which 
is discharged by the air-pump. 

Hotys, obs. form of Oats. 

Hou : see HouvE, How, Howe. Houce, obs. 
f. House sbl^ Houch, Sc. f. Hough. Houche, 
obs. f. Hutch. 

Houchin (hauTjin). local. An owl: cf. Hob- 
HOWCHIN. 

1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandm. V. n, toi In our 
Church steeple, .a Nest of Houclilii’s Eggs, to the Number 
of two large whitish ones, has been found. 

Houck, var. Iwuk, howk, Hole v., to dig. 

1681 in Archxol, /E liana XIX. 211 He was houckiiig for 
coales. 

Houd, rare obs. f. Hood. Houdah; see 
IIowdau. Houdge, obs. f. Huge. Houdle : 


see IIuDJJi.i). Iloue, obs. f. llni.;, Ilnvi'’, var. 
IIow sbl^ Houene, obs. f. Heaven, (Jven. 
HoulF: see IlovB, Houff. Hougat(.e : see 
lIowGA'i'E. Hougo, -ly, obs, ff. lIuoK, lluonriV. 
Hough (lipk), sb. Forms: .(.-5 ho^, hou^, 5 
howh, howgh, how, 5-7 hogli, 6-7 liougho, 

5- hough; see also Iloctc rA.- ; Sc. 5~6 hoch, 
houch, 6- howch ; pi. 6 howis, 6 - liowcs : see 
also [Known fiom ijlh c. as hof houf 

In ycotland still proiituuiced (hoy, liox"'i; pi- also 
(houz) ; in some parts of EngUiiKl the local pru- 
nuucialioii ajipeais to be (bpl, byf, huu, or 
Tlie now usual (,hpk ) appears to be an anglicizing 
of hoch (hoy) : cf. loch, lough, shoi/gli. Us geiicial 
prcvalentc appears to liave given origin to the 
[larallel spelling hock', see IlncK sbA Evidently 
identical witli OF. hoh, llo sb.l, ‘ heel ’ ; as to diffi- 
culties of sense and phonology, see Note below.] 

1 . The joint in the hind leg of a quadrupetl be- 
tween the tibia and the metatarsus or eaiinon-bone, 
the angle of which points backwaicl ; the lioek. 

('This joint, tliongh elevated higli in the leg of umiiiiuiUs 
-and pedbsoduLlj Is, is homogenetic with tlie hum.'in heel.uid 
ankle, tlie Lannun-bonc being the liumogen of the bone, of 
the instep in man.) 

13. . Caw. <) Gr. Knt. 1357 pay..henged penne afylber hi 
bo3es of pe fouiche/. 1430-70 G'nvu. G74 'Tlnir 

bois vitb thair liocliis sic lianriis cuiith hint, i486 Bk. hi. 
Albans E viij a. She [tlie haie] luiides vpijim liii lioughisay. 
1587 Mascai.l Govt. Cuttle n6oo) 228 Put a small eoid 
about ihe lioiigh.s of both the lamlis feetc. 1506 J)aM'.v,mi'i r. 
tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 99 The hur.ses in lyke maner tliay 
vse to how thair hociiis and to pase tlnuiiLli muny parte,. 
a 1603 PoLWAitr !' lyiing w, P/ontgomericyon Tliou puts the 
•spauen in the folder spauld. That v.ses in the hinder liugh 
to bee. 1607 ToI’SULl P'onr-f. Beasts (165S) 309 Giicfs in the 
sliouldeis, legs, hips, liotighes, joynts and hoofs, cau.sing the 
Horse most commonly to halt. 1611 Bnii.i, 2 Esdras xv. j6 
Doung of men vnto the camels liough. 1646 SiuT. Browni; 
Pseud. Ep. III. i. 106 'The hough or sufliaginous llexiiie 
liehiiide. 1796 W. Marshall Vorksh. led. 2) Glos.s, (1C I > S ), 
Hoff, the hough, hock, gambrel, or hiiid-kiiec. 1816 .Si 01 r 
OldMoit. xvii, Wae betide ye 1. .and cut the lioiiglvs ofilie 
creature whase fleetness ye trust in ! 1822 W, J. Nai’ILR 

Pract. Storefarin. 139 The quarters long and full willi the 
mutton quite down to the hough. 

2 . The hollow piut behind the knee-joint in man ; 
the adjacent back part of the thigh. Chiefly .Sr. 

1508 Dunbar Flyling iv. Kennedie 190 Hi.s cair i.s all to 
clenge thy cabroch howi.s. 1313 Douglas rEneis ix. .\ii. 82 
Of quhani the howchy.s bath he sniate in Uva. _ a 1350 
Chrhtis Kirke Gr. xi.x, >Syn traytourhe behind hi.s back 
They hewit him on the howiss Behind (rimes nuiwis, 
powis, bowis], 1530 Lyndesay Sqr. Meldruin 1317 And 
hackit on his liochis and theis. i6o9 _ Holland Amin. Mar- 
celt. .XXVI. xi. 29S The hindmost resting upon their hojiglies 
orhammes, made a shew of an arched building. x68i CoLVii, 
Whigs Snpplic. (1751) 52 After a pause and a cough. And 
.sundry clawings of his hough. 1818 Scoxr Iht, Midi, x, 
That ony ane, .should ever daur to crook a hough. 1822 — 
Nigel V, Clap your mule between your houghs and god-den 
with you. 

3 . A joint of beef, venison, etc., consisting of the 
partextendingfromtheliough(sensei) some diblance 
up the leg : also technically called ‘ leg ’ of beef ; 
it corresponds to the knuckle of veal, the knuckle- 
end or hock-end of a gammon of bacon, and the 
shank-end of a leg of mutton ; cf. Hocic sb.'-^ 2. 

c 1430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 25 Howhys of Vele. Ibid. 37 An 
howeofvele. Ibid. 51 Hoghes of Venyson. x6ii Cocgk., 
Trinneau de boetifp. knuckle, hough, or leg, of Beefe. 1826 
Scott Woodst. xviii. When hough's in the pot, they wdll 
have share on't. 

4 4 . Hough and ham ; ? with thin and thick ends 
laid side by side alternately. Obs, 

1776 G. Semi'le Building in Water 55 The thoiough Foun- 
dation .. is laid ovei with large Stones, Hough and Ham, 
and some pitched upon their Ends. 

6 . Comb., as hough-bone, -string', 4 Hough-bony 
(see BunnyI). Also Hough-band, -sinew. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur xii. iii. The bore rafe hym [Sir 
Lancelot] on the brawne of the thy3 vp to the *houghbone 
[ed, 1529 buckle bone], 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 
3i7_ Therefore I thought good to call it the *hough-bony. 
This sorance Cometh of some stripe or bruise. 1688 R. Holme 
A rmonry 11. 152 /a The Hough boony is a swelling upon the 
tip or elbow of the Hough, 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell. 
i29pR.) Many men for old age feeble .. had the calves of 
their legges or *hough-btrings cut, and so weieleft behind. 

Note. OE. hdh (Ho sb.^) has been noted only in the sense 
‘ (human) heyl which does not at all con espond to 2 above. 
But the OE. compound hdhsinu, Hough-sinew, used of 
hoises, implies that hdh was also the hough or hock of a 
horse, as in sense x above. Fiom the latter, 2 may have 
been transfeired after the OE. sense 'heel' was obsolete 
and forgotten ; the hough of a hoise being in position analo- 
gous to the knee of man, and often popularly called the ‘hind- 
knee’. As to the phonology, OE. Mh would regularly 
give Sc. heuch, Heugh (hux”)) as in eneuch, teuch,pleuch, 
etc,, while Sc. hoch, Iwmch (hox") goes back to a form 
with shoit (), as in cough, trough, thocht, etc. The words 
can then be identical only if the 0 in OE. hdhwas shoitened 
early enough to give hotuck; yad not heuch, in Sc. The 
only apparent solution of this is that, as the compound 
hdhsinu (Hough-sinew) was evidently shortened to hohsin, 
hoeten, hockshin, huckson, huxen (d before the consonant- 
group becoming 0), this reacted in some way upon the 
simple word, so as to give early ME. hoh, koj, hogh, with 
short 0, whence in later times Sc. hoch, Eng. hock. Perhaps 
the compound^ with its derived verb, was in more general 
use than the simple wotd. 
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Hough (hpk), w.l Forms : see prec. [f. prec. 
sb. ; cf. also llocK v.\ Hox ».] tra7ts. To dis- 
able by cuLliiig the sinew or tendons of the hough 
(see I-IoofjH-SINEw) ; to hamstring. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan'. 251/2 Howhyn (A’, howgliyn, IT. 
liowwhyn), stibnerim. 1548 W. Patten E.xped. Scotl. in 
Arb. Garner III. 123 Some [coipses] with their legs off; 
some hut hoiight and left lying half dead. 1551 Bibi.e 
’Josh.-A. 6 (R.) Thou shalt liotigh theyr hoises, and bmne 
their charettes with fyre. 1580 Acts Privy Council in Life 
of Ilelville 1. 437 (Jam.) He soiild hoch and slay him. 

Nabiie P. Pcnitessc (1842) 25 They accotmt of no man 
that hath not a battle axe at hi.s girdle to hough dogs with. 
1607 Heywoou IFow. Kiltie wiih Kiudn. Whs. 1874 II. 113 
Hath he not ham-strings That tlroir must hogh? 1681 
Coevil Whips Snpplic. (1751) 18 Some sythes had, men 
,'rnd hor.se to hough. 1831 Hr. Martincau Hist. Peace iv, 
i.x. (1877) III. 28 His cattle were houghed in the night. 
Flence Houg’lxing' vbl. sb. 

1381 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) § tio headings Against the 
schamefull oppre.ssiotr of .slaying arrd hoirchiirg of Oxon. 
1611 CoTGR., larretade, ahottghing, aslash ouer the hammes. 
1878 Lucky Eng. in iSth C. II. 393 We have seen how the 
huir.ghing in 1711 and 1712 was attributed by many to a 
Jacobite souice. 

t Hough, v.^ Ohs. [Echoic.] inir. To clear 
the throat. 

11600 W. Vaughan Pirect. IIealih{\(i-gp) 81 (misp. 79) After 
long houghing, halking, and baching, hauing their throats 
well washed with dteggish drugs. 1670-1710 Giiuw (J.), 
Neither could we horrgh or spit front us ; rrruch less could 
we snee/e or cough. 1755 Johnson, To hough, to hawk. 
(This or tliography is uncommon.) 

i' Hough, int. olts. spelling of Ho intf 

ot ISS3 Udall Royster D. i. ii. (Arb.) 13 Hough, Mathew 
Murygiceke, my friend, a worde with thee. 1598 13. Jonson 
Kv. Man in Ihint. i, iv, I think tltis bee the house : what, 
hough 1 

Hough: see Hoe sb.‘^ and v.. How, Howe. 
Hough-hand, sb. In Sc. also hoeli-bau.’. ‘ A 
baud which coniines one of the legs of a restless 
animal ; it passes round the neck and one of the 
legs ’ {Callovid. Eiicycl. 1S24). 

1568 Salir. Poems Reform, xlvi. 12 Gar heiss hir quhill 
hit- Irowbandis skaill, 1686 G. Stuart foco-scr. Disc. 14 
Nae hough-bands now for Godly helping. 

Hence Hougli-band v., trans. ‘to tie a band 
round the hough of a cow, or horse, to prevent it 
from straying ’ (Jam.) ; Jig. to confine, put restraint 
njion, coerce. 

1687-a D. Granville Let. to Mr. Lnmley 19 Mar. in Misc. 
(Suitees 1858) 228 Nor will I hough-band, or so much as 
hamper or fetter my Soveraigii, God’s deputy. 

Houghel. north, dial. Also hoffle. (See quots.) 

c 1S70 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 264 He cut 4 kidgells 
or houghells to hange .salmon iietts upon. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Hoffle, a stake on which salmon nets are dtied. In 
a tow of hofde stakes one is higher than the others, and is 
called the bosom-hoffle. 

Houghei? (lifka.!). [f. Hough ti.i -i- -erI.] 

1. One who houghs or hamstrings ; in Ireland, a 
member of an association of law-breakers who arose 
in 1711, and practised the houghing of cattle; 
afterwards identified with the Whiteboys. 

1381 Sc. Acts fas. VI (1597) § tio heading, Sik slayeiis 
and lioucheris of Horses and Oxen. 171Z Swift fr^il. to 
Stella 26 Mar., Your houghers of cattle. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 119 In the course of twenty years the Rapparees 
were succeeded by the Hotighers. 1878 Lecky Eng. in 
i 8 ih C. II. 354 Large rewaids were offered for the appie- 
hension of houghers. 

2 . In Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the name of an 
inferior officer appointed by the Corporation, called 
also Whipper and Plottgher. 

1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 365 He is called hougher 
from the power that he is said to have hqd formetly of 
cutting the sinews of the houghs of swine that were found 
infesting the stieets. 1827 Brockett s. v.,_The hougher 
is the public whipper of criminals, the executioner of felons, 
in Newcastle— still a regular officer of the town, with a 
yearly salary of £4 6 j. Zd. 

Hough goe, obs. form of Hogo. 

Houghite (hu-foit), Min. [Named in 1S51 
after F. B. Hough.] A variety of hydrotalcite, 
derived from an alteration of spinel. 

1831 Amer. frnl. Sc. Ser. n. XII. 210 Some of his sped- 
mens are spinel crystals, .in one pait, and true Houghite 
in another. i868DANAiIAA. (ed. 5) 179 Houghite. .occurs in 
flattened nodules. 

t Hough-sinew, sb. Obs. [OE. hdhsinn, 
f. hdh (see FIough sb.) -f shm Sinew. 

OE. hShsinu corresponds in formation to OFris. hdxene, 
/w.r«e,ON. hdsin, hhhsina, hiihsna, MDu. haessene, 

Du. haassen, later haas, in same sense (OTeut. type 
*hayha-sinu). The analytical nteaningin OE. js ‘ heel sinew 
hut the quots. show it applied to the hamstrings of horses. 
The original long 0 was shoilened before the consonant 
group, so that it gave the later hoxeu (HoxI, Hockshin, 
huckson, Huxen. The uncontracted form in late ME. and 
Sc. may be a new formation from the elements.] 

The sinew of the hough or hock ; applied, in man, 
to the popliteal tendons, or hamstrings, at the 
back of the knee ; in a quadntped, to the tendon 
of Achilles. 

ciooo AIlfric fosh. xi. 6 pu soplice forcirfst heorahoi.sa 
hohsina. Ihid. 9 He forcearf ka hohsina ealra ptera hoi.sa. 
c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 146 Gif hoh .sino forad sie. a 1430 
Wyclif’s Bible i Chron. xviii. 4 (MS. Corpus Coll., Camb.) 
He oxide, that is, he kitte asonder the hou? senues of alle 
the horsib. ^1470 Henry Wallace i. 322 His houch [ed. 


1370 hoch] senons thai ciitty’t in that press ; On kneis he 
faucht. 1313 Douglas VEneisx. xii. 29 Palmus hough seii- 
nonis [he] smayt in luay. 

t Hough-siuew, V. Obs. [f, piec. : cf. OHG. 

h&hsinbn to hamstring, f. ^fiuhshia, hiihstia (see 
prec.), also Hoxen zi.] tracts. To hongh, to 
hamstring. 

’'577-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 1033/2 The rebelles .. 
when they were thrust through the bodies or thighs, and 
some of them hough-.sinewed, would yet seeke revenge in 
striking at their adversaries. 1390 Cokaine Treat. Hunt, 
ing D j b. Your Huntsmen must be careful! to. .houghsnew 
him with their swoids. 1609 Bible (Douay) fosh. xi. 6 
ff’heii horses thou shait hoghsinew. 

Hougie, -y, yar. of Hugy Obs., huge. Hougly, 
obs. f. Ugly. Houhful, var. Howedl Obs., 
careful, anxious. 

Houir, obs. Sc. form of Hover. 

Houk, obs. f. Hook, dial. f. FIolk w. Houka, 
var. of Hookah. Houkel, obs. f. Huckle. 
Houkester, obs. f. Huck.ster. Hould, obs. f. 
lioLD. Houldbeard, obs. f. I-Ialbard. Houle, 
obs. f. Hoee sb., Howl, Owl. Houlet, obs. f. 
IIowLET. Hotilour, var. of Holodr Obs. 
Houlse, rare obs. f. Hawse sb. Hoult, var. 
Holt. 

Houuce (hanns). East dial. [Origin obscure. 

(It has been conjectured to be a nasalized foim of Fr. 
housse (see House sbP), hut this does not give the sense.)] 
An ornament on the collar of a horse. 

1363 Golding Ovitts Met. ii. 16 b, The chrysolites and 
gemmes That stood upon the collars, trace, and bounces in 
their heinmes. 1674-91 Ray Y. 4- E. C. Words (E. D. S.), 
II ounces, that part of the furnituie of a cart-horse, which 
lies spread upon his collar. Ess. « 1823 Foruy Voc. E. 
Anglia, Hotmee, the ornament of red and yellow worsted 
spread over the collars of hoises in a team. 1840 Stukdens 
Stippl. Rot by (E.D.S.), Houncings, housings ; pkalerce. 

Hound (hound), sb.^ Forms : i-6htmd, (3-5 
Fond, 4-6 Fuiide, Founde, 5-7 Fownd, -e ; 5 
Fowne, 6 Fown, 7 Fuln), 3- Found. [Com. 
Tent. : OE, hund = OFris. hund, hand, OS. hund 
(LG. hund, MDu. hont (</-), Du. hand), OHG. 
hunt {d-), (MHG. hunt, G. hund), ON. hundr 
(Sw., Da. hund), Goth. Imnds-.—OUcwL *hundo-z, 
generally held to be a derivative of base ^hun-, 
pre-Teut. *kun-, in Gr. Kvotu, kvv-, Skr. gwan-, (un-, 
Lilh, szft, szun-, OIr. cu dog ; cf. also L. cati-is. 

For the d (dh) of Teut. hund, the suggestion lias been 
made of as.sociation with the vb. hiupnn to seize, as if the 
word were understood to mean ‘ the seizer ’.] 

1 . A dog, generally. (Now only arch, or poetic.) 

'To wake a sleeping hound', cf. Dog 14 k. 

f 897 K. JElfred Gregory's Past. xv. 89 Dumbe hunclas 
ne ma;5on beoican. <2i225zl«mlf. 6oHimd wule in. .hwar 
se he ivint hit open. Ibid. 324 Monie hundes. .habbeS biset 
me. c 1290 Y. Eng. Leg. 1. 99/248 Houndes it scholden ete. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 715 (764) It is nought good a 
slepyng hound to wake. Ne yeue a wyght a cause to 
deuyne. 1382 Wyclif Luke xvi. 21 Houndis cainen, and 
lickiden his bylis. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 pai ete 
cattes and hundes, ratouns and myesse. 1308 Dunbar Tna 
Mariit Wemen 273, I hatit him like a hund. 1841 Longp. 

viii, A traveller, by the faithful hound, Half-buried 
in the snow was found. 

2 . Spec. A dog kept or used for the chase, usually 
one hunting by scent. Now esp. applied to a fox- 
hound ; also to a harrier ; {the) hounds, a pack 
of foxhounds. 

To ride to hotends, To follow the homtds, to follow on 
horseback the hounds in the chase. To hold ndth the hare 
and 7 'nn with the hounds, etc. : see Hare. 

c 1200 Vices ij- Virtues 69 Hundes and hauekes, and alle 
So king Se 3eu hier gladien mai. a 1300 Cursor M. 6S7 pe 
hund ne harmed noght pe hare. <21440 Sir Degrev. 233 
He uncouplede his houiidus. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 
1531) 49 A kenei of houndes folowynge theyr game. 1376 
Fleming tr. Cains' Dogs in Arb. Gartier III. 264 Hound 
signiffeth such a dog only as serveth to hunt._ 1396 Shaks. 
Tam.Shr. Induct, i. 6 t Another tell him of his Hounds and 
Horse, c 1710 Ladv M. \V. Montagu Lett, to Mrs. Hewei 
(1887) I. 30 Their mornings are spent among hounds, 1724 
De Foe Mem. Caxialier (1840) 244, I was as ravenous as a 
hound. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 30 ? 5 Another .. follows 
his hounds over hedges and through rivers. 1848 T hacker ay 
Bk. Snobs xvii, They all .. ride to hounds. 1877 Encycl. 
Brit. VII. 330/1 The Dalmatian Dog is a remarkably 
handsome breed, apparently intermediate between hound 
and pointer. 1881 Black Sunrise xC\, He would like to 
have a good looking wife.. to go riding to hounds with him. 

b. Preceded by defining word? See Blood-, 
Bock-, Deer-, Fo.y-, Grey-, Stag-hodkd, etc. 

3 . fig. and transf. Often in phrases, as the hound 
of hell, Cerberus ; Orion's hound, the constellation 
of the Greater Dog, the dog-star ; -winged hound, 
an eagle ; Gabriel's hounds, see Gabriel. 

c888 K. ASlfred Boeth. xxxv. § 6 pa sceolde cumati pasre 
helle hund, ptes nama . . wses Ceruerus. 1379 Svenser Sheph. 
Cal. Oct. 30 His musicks might the hellish hound did tame. 
rs87 Mirr. Mag., Forrex v, larring like two hounds of hell . 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 31 Scoiching flames of fierce Orions 
hound. r7gz Cowper Lei. to Hayley 29 July, I am hunted 
by spiritual hounds in the night-season. 1808 J. Barlow 
Colnmb, x. 378 War’s hosted hounds shall havoc earth no 
more. 1821 Shelley Prometlu Unb. i. i. 34 Heaven’s 
winged hound . . tears up My heart. 1866 B. Taylor 
Poems, The Bath 49 Press on, ye hounds of life. 1871 H. 
King tr. Ovid’s Met, ly. 534 The Hound of Hell . . reared 
his triple head, and thrice at once Howled greeting. 


4 . Transferred, in various senses, to persons, 
a. Applied opprobriously or contemptuously to a 
man : cf. Dog jr/i. 3 a ; a detested, mean, or despic- 
able man ; a low, greedy, or drunken fellow. 

c 1000 fudith X. (Thwaites) 23 Done hmpenan Imnd. c 1290 
.S'. Eng. Leg. I, 11/365 ‘pun hipere hound', pis opur seide. 
£1340 C^irsor M. 16636 (Trin.) pel spitten on his louely face 
po houndes alle of helle. £1380 Sir Eermnb. 2155 pys 
3onder day at morymond, conqueied for sop was hee, Wiih 
a pef, a cristene bond, par many men dide hit see. £1400 
Smvdone Bab. 164 Fiom this cuised liethen houne. 1607 
•Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 113 Boy, false Hound; If you haue wut 
your Annales true, ’tis there, 'i hat [etc]. 1843 Browning 
Soul's 'Trag. 1. 297 Miserable hound 1 Hhis comes of 
temporising, as I said ! 

b. Cambridge slang: see quot. 1S79. c. U. S. 
One of an organized gang of luffiaus in San Fran- 
cisco, in 1849; also called ‘Regulators’. 

1839 J. W, Palmer Nenv tj- Old 1. iii. 70 (Funk) Sam 
Roberts .. mustered his ‘hounds’, parading them in .. 
Me.xican and Chinese costume. 1879 E. Waltord in N. 

Q. 5th Ser. XII. 88 In the Anecdotes of Bowyer-.we aie 
told that a Hound of King's College., is an undergiaduate 
not on the foundation, nearly the same as a ‘ sizar ’. 

d. transf. A player who follows the ‘ scent’ laid 
down by the ‘ hare ’ in the sport hare and hounds 
or paper-chase. Cf. Hare 3 b. 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. vii, The hounds clustered 
round Thorne, who explained shortly, ‘ They’re to have six 
minutes’ law ’. 1883 \V. H. Rideing in Harper's Mag. 
July 17S/2 A flushed Tittle ‘ hare ’ bounds past us, distributing 
the paper ‘ scent ’ in his course, and followed a quarter of an 
hour afterward by the panting and baffled ‘ hounds 

5. Short for Houndfish. Also called Sea-hound. 

Rough and Smooth Hound, I.arge and Small Spotted 
Dogfish ; Nurse Hound, Scyllium stellaris ; White Hound, 
the Penny or Miller’s Dog, Galeits canis. 

1603 Owen Pembrohesh. (1891) 123 [In list of Fish] Roiighe 
hounds, sinothe houndes. 1674 Rav Collect. Words, Sea 
Fishes 98 Rough Hounds; Mnstelus, ati Icevis pri?nus 
Saiviani? iys ,8 Descr. 235 Theie is anothei Dog- 

Fish, called the smooth, or uiipiickly Hound. 1836 Yarrell 
Brit. Fishes (1S41) II. 487, 493 and 512. t86i Couch Brit. 
Fishes I. ii, 14, 45 and 47. 

G. A name in Newfoundland for the long-tailed 
duck, Harelda glaciaiis ‘so called from its gabble, 
likened to the cry of a pack of hounds’ [Cent. 
Diet.). 

1623 N. H. in Wliitbourne Newfoundland 114 The 
Fowies and Birds.. of the Sea are..Teale, Snipes, Pen- 
guyns, Murres, Hounds, .and others. 

7 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attrib. (mostly 
in sense 2), as hound collar, hunger, list, music, 
show, dh]tit.[ivQ, homtd-keeping,-poisonijtg', simila- 
tive, etc., hotind-hungry , -like, -shaped adjs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 An Hunde colar, copvlarius, 
collarium, ntilhis. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes 
viii. vi, Thus, hound-like. . A common-councilman . .On every 
seasoned dish so hungry stuffs. 1823-80 Jamieson, Hund- 
Inntger, the ravenous appetite of a dog or hound. Ibid., 
H und-lnmgry, ravenous as a do^. 1889 Dogs iii. 15 The body 
hound-shaped, but . .much heavier than the foxhound. 1889 
Daily News 19 Dec. 3/3 A ringing chorus of hound music 
shook the air. 1892 W. Blew Pref. to Vyner's Noiit. Venat., 
The hound li.sts of the mote famous packs. 1898 Westm. 
Gaz. 8 July 4/1 Twenty-one packs weie represented in the 
annual hound show at Peteiborough. 

b. Special comb. ; Found-bitcF, + -braoh, a 
bitch-hound; f hound-fennel. Ankle, a plant, 
? = Dog - fennel ; Found - grass (see quot.) ; 
Found-meal, meal prepared as dog’s food; Found- 
sFark, U.S., a small species of shark, Galeits 
canis, common on the Atlantic coast of North 
America ; f Found's Fead, applied opprobriously 
to a person ; f Found’s-swain, a man in charge 
of hounds; 'p Found’s tForn, ?the dog-rose, or 
some species of bramble; f Found-stone (sec 
quot.). Also Hound-fish, etc. 

1677 N. Cox Genii. Recreat. 1. (ed. 2) 28 A Brach is a 
mannerly name for all '’'Hound-bitches. 1688 R. Holme 
A rmouryn. lx. 184/2 The Brache is the Bitch to all hunting 
dogs . . they are so called, not Bitches, but a '*Hound Brache. 
a 1387 SinoH. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 19 Emeroc. . houiide 
fenel. 1483 Cath. Aiigl. '’’Hunde fenkylle, y&zv</«. 

1363-73 Cooi'ER Thesaurus, Cantu-ia,. .’’houndgrasse wher- 
with dogs piouoke vomite. 1892 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 6/3 
The animals get exercise and good food, dog biscuits and 
'"hound meal alternated. 1633 Ford Broken H. ii. i. I’ll 
tear thy tin oat out. Son of a cat, ill -looking *hounds.head. 
C14ZQ Avow. Aiih. v, The hunter and the *howundus- 
squayn, Hase 5arket horn gare. c 1420 Pallad. Hush. i. 793 
Brembil seed and seed of *houndi.s thorn. 1383 Lufton 
Thous. Notable Th. (1675) 28 An Herb called '’'Hound-stone 
. . being so tyed to the neck of a Dog, that he cannot get it 
away ; you shall see him turn about so long, that he will fall 
down. 

HO'aild (haund), sb." [app. a corruption of an 
earlier '^houti, eaily ME, Jiiln, a. O'^.hilnn ‘ knob ’, 
esi>. ‘ the knob at the top of the mast-head Cf. 
the syiion. huin, Hune from French. (The final 
-d is excrescent, as in horehound, sound, etc., as- 
sisted by assimilation to Hound sb.^, which con- 
versely was sometimes made hovon, hotmei) 

Hound IS les.s likely to te from the French hime, since on 
represents a ME. il, not it.] 

1. JVaut, A projection or cheek, of which one or 
more are fayed to the sides of the masthead to serve 
as supports for the trestle-trees ; see also quot. 1627. 

[cizo$ Layamon 28978 Seil heo drojen to hune.] 1495 
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Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 190 Shevers of Brasse in the 
hownde of the foremaste. 1532 Invent, Gt, Barke 6 Oct. 
(MS, Cott. App. xxviii. If. i) Item, a nyew niayne mast of 
spruce with a nyew staye hounsyd and skarvyd with the 
same wood, whyche mast ys of length from the Hounse 
to the step 25 yards. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Graw. 
iii. 16 At the top of the foie Mast and maine Mast 
are spliced cheeks, or thicke clamps of wood, tlioiow which 
ate in each two holes called the Hounds, vvheiein the Tyes 
doe runne to hoise the yards, hut the top Mast hath but one 
hole or hound, and one tye. 1749 Chalmi'rs in Phil. Trans. 
XLVI. 367 The Head of the Mast above the Hounds was 
not splintered. 1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast x-c-xiu. 127 The 
ice. .in the tops and round the hounds of the lower masts. 

2 . One of the wooden bars, of which there are 
two or more, connecting the fore-carriage of a 
springless wagon, the limber of a field-gun, etc., 
with the splinter-bar or shaft ; also occasionally 
applied to supports of the connexion of the percli 
with the hind-carriage. U.S. and local Eng. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. A mer.. Hounds, the portions of a 
wagon, which projecting from the forwaid axle, form a sup- 
port for the tongue or pole. The term is boirovved fiom 
nautical language. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech, s. v.. In 
wagons, the hounds of the foie-axle pass forward and on 
each hide of the tongue, to which they are secured by the 
tongue-bolt. The hounds of the hind-axle unite and are 
fastened to the coupling-pole by the coupling-pin. 1875 
Sussex Gloss., Hounds, the part of a wagon to which the 
fore-wheels and shafts are attached. 1B86 Elworthy IV. 
Somerset Word-bk. s.v. IVag-on, In front the hounds support 
and connect the sharp-bar to which the shafts are hinged . . 
the hounds, .bear all the pull or draught. 

b. Comb, hound-plate, a bracing plate for the 
hounds of a carriage. 

Hotmd (hannd), v. [f. Hodnd j/i.I] 

1 . irans. To hunt, chase, or pursue with hounds, 
or as a dog does. Also absol. 

1528 Lyndesay Drone 902 Geue the wollBs cumis. .Thame 
[the flokis] to deuore, than ar thay put to llycht, Houndlt, 
and slane be thare weill dantit doggis. 1617 A.ssheton 
Jrnl. (Chetham Soc.) 17, 1 hounded and killed a bitch-fox. 
111676 Guthry Mem. Affairs Scott. (1748) 26 To diiect 
them to hound fair, and encourage them, to go on. 1706 
Philliis (ed Kersey), To Hound a Stag (among Hunters), 
to cast the Dogs at him. 1842 C.kuvv.t.'lx. Pilgrim Glmeoe 
63 'Twas Luath [a sheep-dog], hounding to their fold the 
flock. 1873 Forest i?- Stream 23 Sept. 101/2 Patties ,, 
hounded or killed by jack-light 15 or 18 deer. 

2 . fig. and transf. To pursue, chase, or track like 
a hound, or as if with, a hound; esp. to pursue 
harassingly, to drive as in the chase. 

1605 Bacon Hifo. Learn, it. i. §“4 It is.. by following, and 
as it were, hounding nature in her wandrings, to bee able to 
leade her afeerwardes to the same place agalne. 1672 J. 
Worthington Pref. to Mode's tVks. 41 As God began to 
punish it [Sacrilege] very early, even in Paradise itself . . so 
hath he continually pursued and hounded this Sin. 111730 
Burt Lett. N. Scoil. (1760) 11. xxiii. 233 They are hounded 
(as they phrase it) into the Bounds of an other chief. 1897 
Parras St. Paul I. 516 The watchword would have been 
given to hound the fugitives from place to place. 

3 . To set (a hound, etc.) at a quarry; to incite 
or rrrge 07 t to attack or chase anything. 

1631 Earl Monm. tr. Beniivoglio's Hist. Relai. 53 Some- 
times she . . will Hound her H.awk, and Govern the Chase. 
1656 Bbamhali, in Hobbes Lib,, Necess. ti- Chance 94 He 
who only lets loose a Greyhound out of the slip, is said to 
hound him at the Hare. 1826 J. Wilson Nod. Amir. \Vks. 
1855 I. 266 Why should he suffer ony o' his yelpin curs to 
bite the heels o’ the Shepherd— perhaps hound him on wi*' 
his ain gleg voice and ee! 

4 . Imnsf. To incite or set (a person) at or on 
anothei' ; to incite or urge on. 

1370 Buchanan A[<A/;o« 2V. Wks, (1892) 25 Nor jit half hundit 
furth proud . .^oung men to berry, slay [etc.], a x6i6 Beaum. 
& Fl. Bonduca in. iii, Hold good sword, but this day. And 
bite haid where I hound thee. 1679 Lond. Gaz. No. 1406/2 
Who shall discover his Complices, and such as hounded 
them out. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 1. 143 Will hound thee at this quarry! i860 Mot- 
UBY Netherl. (1868) IL xv. 223 It was idle.. to hound the 
- rabble upon them as tyrants and mischief-makers. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § 2. 472 The Ecclesiastical Com- 
mi.ssion was hounded on to a fresh persecution. 

Hence Homnded, Hou’ndingf j>pl. adjs. Also 
Hon'nder, one who hounds, incites, or urges. 

*373 Scf.tir. Poems Reform, xxxix. 216 Doun fra that 
Crage Kirkcaldy sail reteir, With schame and sclander lyke 
ane hundit fox. 1397 1^* Bruce in Wodrow Life (1843) 178 
If we weie the houndeus, then, I ask, who stayed it? 1848 
IwTTON Harold x. ii. The Orestes escapes from the hound- 
ing Furies. 1866 Ch, Times 10 Feb., A hounder-on of 
popular clamour against the self-same law in England. 

Hou'ud-iLsa, hou ndfish. 

1 1 . A name given to various small sharks; =DoG- 
FISH. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 581 With thilke brustles of his 
berd viisofte Lyk to the skyii ofhoundfyssh sharpe as brere. 
?«i4oo Plorte Arth. 1084 Harske as a hunde-fisch. .So was 
)>e hyde of )>at hiilke hally al over ! C1440 Promp. Parv. 
250/2 Hownde fyslie, canis marijins. 1313 Bk. Keruynge 
in Bdbees Bk. (r868) 282 Mortrus of houndes fysshe. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. ii. v. § 3. 132 The (ireatet and the 
Lesser Hound Fish. 1733 Chambers Cycl. Stipp., Hound- 
P'ish,. .two different fish of the squaliis kind, the one called 
tlte smooth, and the other the prickly Hound. 18 . . FI. 
Miller Lett, on Herrmg Fish., 'I'he. .huu-fish ..a voracious 
animal of the shark species. 

b. atlrib., as houmlfish-skin. 

*449*30 in Willis & C\^i\e.Cambrieige (i886) 1. 402,] hownd- 
fissch skyn .. ad officiiim caipentariorum. 1343 Ascham 
Toxoph, II. (Arb.) 161 A Hunfysh-.skin and a cloth. 


2 . Applied to other species of fish : a. Species of 
garfish of genus Tylostinis, such as the T. jonesi 
(Bermuda) and T. acvs\ b. Blue hound-fish , a 
former name in Massachusetts of Fomatonms salta- 
irix, now called the Bluefish ; c. Speckled hoimd- 
fish, a former name of the Spanish mackerel. 

1672 Jossv.ixn A^ew Rug. Rarities 24 Blew Fish or Hound 
Fish, two kinds, speckled Hound Fish, and blew Hound 
Fish called Florae Fish. 

i" Hound-fly. Obs. Also hound’s fly. A fly 
troublesome to clogs : cf. Dog-fly. 

c looQ Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxvii[ij. 43 Sette him beard wite, 
huncles fleo^an. axyia Cursor M.sqft Bath ].ai clang ori 
man and best, To hund-flee [Faiif. ileys of lioimde] war hai 
lickest. 1483 Caik. Augl. rga/i An Hundeflee, cinoinia. 
*493 Trevisds Barth. De P. R. xii. xiii. (W. de W.), Cyno- 
niia, a houndes flye, is the werste kynde of llyes wyth gretter 
body and broder wombes than other Hyes and lesse flyghle. 

Houndgild, -gilt : see Hungil. 
t Hounding, shd- Obs. [f. Honsn r -i- -in g.] 

A fabulous animal, partly dog and partly man ; a 
cynocepbalus. 

13. . K. Alis. 4948 [4963] (Bodl. MS.) AnoJ)ev folk there is 
biside; Houndynges men clepephem wide, From Brest 
to he giounde Men hij beii, ahouen houndes. 

Hoifnding, Nani, [f. Hound The 
lower pait of the mast, below the hounds. 

C1860H. SxuKKr Seaman's Catech. 74 From deck to the 
hounds it is called hounding. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 8 Hounding, fiom the upper deck, to where the rig- 
ging is placed. 

Hounding (hau’ndiq), vbl. sb. [f. Hound v.] 

1 . The action or practice of pursuing, driving, or 
tracking game with hounds ; spec, the t tacking and 
chiving ol a deer, etc., by a hound or hounds, until 
it is brought under the hunter’s gun. 

1854T110REAU Walden xv. (1863) 299 The o!d_ hound burst 
into view with muvzle to the ground . . but spying the dead 
fox she suddenly ceased her hounding. 1889 Athenxum 
22 June 786/3 Mr. Phillipps-Wolley says that ‘ hounding ’ is 
the universal form of sport in the .Adirondacks. iZ^^Centnry 
Mag. Jan. 349/1 When they [hunters] introduced hounding, 
the moose simply left the country. 

2 . fig. Worrying, persecution. 

1887 in Pall Mall G. 13 Jan. 1 2/1 When we reflect on the 
harrying and hounding to which this distinguished son of 
our county has been exposed. 

Hou'ndish, a. [f. Hound r/l.i -f -ish.] Of the 
nature of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a hound ; 
doggish, canine. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xx. (1495), Two of the 
teeth hyghte Canini, liountlysshe, to the lyknesse of houndes 
teeth. 1633 T. Auams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 22 The houndish 
servility of base minds. iSyo Examiner 563/1 They have 
a houndish regard to the troughs of the kennel. Rock 

Ch. of Fathers!. 279 [They] employed snaky, houndish, and 
dragon-like animals for ornaments upon their crosses, 

BLoundreth, obs. form of Hdndeed. 
t Ho’und's-berry. Obs. Also hound-berry. 

1 . The Black Bryony, Tanms communis. 

c 1265 Voc. Names PI. in Wr.-Wiileker 558/16 Ldbmsca, 
liundesberlen. 

2 . The Black Nightshade, Solanum nigrum. 

c 1483 MS. Bodl. 536 Morelia i. morell or hondesbery. 
a 1300 Gloss. Sloane 5 If. 38 c. in Sax. Leechd. III. 333/1 
Morelia medica, Nyghtshade oj>er pety morell oker hound 
berry. 1397 Gf.rarde Herbal App., Houndberrie is Solanum. 

3 . The Wild Cornel or Dogwood. 

X578 Lyte Dodoens vi. li. 726 Cornus fesmina, in Englishe, 
the female Cornel tree; Houndes tree, and Houndeberie, or 
Dogge berie tree. [1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 366.] 

t Hou’ndsfoot. Obs. Also bounsfoot. [ad. 
Dti. hondsvot, Ger. hundsfott, scoundrel, rascal, 
lit. cunmis canis-. see Grimm, Kluge and Franck.] 
A scoundrel, a rascal, a worthless fellow. 

1710 Ace. Last Distemp. T. Whigg 1. 16 0 pox ! It’s that 
Hounsfoot Tom Wliigg. 171a Arbuthnot John Bull in. 
ix, What homidsfoot is it that puts these whims in thy 
liead ? attrib. 1814 Scott iVav. xlviii. If you play any of 
your hounds-foot tricks. 

Hoiind’s-toil^e. [trans. Gr. Kwo-^Kmaaov, 
L. cymglossumd\ The genus Cynoglossum of bora- 
ginaceous plants, esp. the species C. offiemale ; 
also called Dog’s-tongne. 

c xwo Sax. Leechd, 1. 144 Deos wytt \>e , . engle glofwyrt, 
& oorum naman hundes tunge hataS. £1265 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 557/37 mMfr, . . hundestunge. 1544 

'Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1553) B vij b, It is veiye good to laye 
vpon them [wounds] the herbe called houndstong stamped 
with a litle bony, 1678 Phillips (ed. 41, Hounds tongue 
..an Herb who.se Leaves aie like the Tongue, and smell 
like the Piss of an Hound. 1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 542 
Cynoglossum officinale, or Hound’s-tongue, grows in .some 
parts of Britain. The whole plant has a disagreeable odour. 

t Hound’s-tree. Herb. Obs. A name in the 
herbalists for the Common Dogwood. 

1378 [see Hound’s-berry 3]. 1598 Florio, Cornio . . 

Houndes tree. 1776 Withering Brit. PI. (i8or) II. 198 
Cornus sangninea, Dogberry tree. Hounds tree, Hounds- 
berry. [1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PI. III. log.] 

Ho'ttndy (hau-ndi), a. [f. Hound sb.^ 4- -y.] 
Of the nature or character of a hound. 

1890 Field 8 Mar. 3ss/r Transit [a pointer] . . is . . inclined 
^ be houndy in character. 1893 Kennel Gas. Aug. 222/2 
Snort in head and flaggy in ear. .a good lioundy coat, 

Hounge, obs. f. hung, pa. t. of Hang -v. 
Hounger, Houngrie, obs, ff, Hongeb, -gey. 


HOUI?. 

t Hounsyd, a. Obs. rare. ? Furnished with 
hounds. 

1532 [see Hound sb.- 1], 

Hount, obs. f. Hunt. Hountage, Hountee : 
see lioN'i'-. Houp, Sc. f. Hope, obs. f. Hoop. 
tH0U‘|>land. Obs. exc. Hist, in Fr. form. 
Also 4 houpeloud, 5 hopolaiid. [a. F'. houppe- 
lande (1281, koppelatide, in Hatz.-Daim.) of un- 
known origin ; see Littre. Cf. Sp. hopalauda tunic 
with a train attached.] A tunic with a long skirt. 

1392-3 Earl Derby s E.rp. (Camden) 285 Pio factura j 
houpeloud longe et j jupe pro domino, 1413 in Nicolas 
Test. Vetnst. (1826) 1. 187, I will that all my hopolaiules 
huykes not funed, be divided among the servants. 1614 
Camden Rem. 231. [1834 Pi.anchi'.A’;//. Costume lyz F'he 
lords wore a long tunic called a houppetamte, of scailet.] 
Hour (aiioi). P'orms: 3-4 ure, (hure), 3-5 
cure, 4 ore, vure, hor, 4-5 owre, 4-6 our, hore, 
4-7 Howr(e, houre, 5 oware, Iteure, 6 o^er(e, 
howere, 6-7 hower, 7 hoore, 4- hour. [a. OF. 
ure, ore, \atexhwe,hore, h]eure, AF. /;i7/?;r,mocl.F. 
heurB,—'?x. h)ora. It. ora, Sp., Pg. hora-.—\j. 
Jwra hour, a. Gr. mpa season, time of clay, hour. 
The h became mute in Romanic, and though since 
written in F., Sp., and Eng. has never been pro- 
nounced. (The OE. was tid ; in some uses stundl)] 
1 . A space of time containing sixty minutes ; the 
twenty-fourth part of a civil day. 

Formerly the hours were commonly leckoned as each 
equal to one-twelfth of the iiatuial day or night, whatevei 
its length (called planetary, temporary, or »/«C(/7^anioiiis) ; 
the equal hours were sometimes distinguished as cqyitnoi- 
iial, being each equal to a temporary hour at the cquhio.xes. 
Sidereal, solar hour, 24th part of a sideieal, or solar, day. 

As with other nouns of time, the genitive is freely used : c g. 
an hour's space, time, woih, svages, sermon, notice, etc. 

c 1230 Old Kent. Senn. in 0 . E. Misc. 34 pos laste on lire 
hahbejj i-travailecl. cisgo R. Hrunnh Chron. (iSio) 23 
pe foure & tueiity houies he speiided in holy life. 1382 
Wyclif John xi. 9 Wher ther hen not twehie ouris of 
the day? [Ags. Gosp. Hu ne syiit twelf tida jims daij^es ’?]. 
C1430 Two Cookcry-bks. 37 Late hym ben Etepid .ij. or 
.iij. owrys in dene Water. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 
so Thus this battaile continued .111. long hoiires. Ibid., 
Hen. VIII 37 b, Wliat number . . they were able to make 
within an homes warnynge. *361 Eden Arte Nauig, ii. 
xiv. 40 The houre natiirall or equall, is a.24.p.arte of the 
day natuiall. . .The aitificial or temperall houre, is a twelfth 
parte of the daye arcke or the nygiit arcke. x6ox Shaks. 
Jul. C. II. ii. 121, I haue an hoiires talke in stoie for you, 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Youth Age (Arb.) 256 A man that is 
yong in yeares maie be old in bowers, if he have lost iioe 
tyme. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. iv. (ed. 3) 129 Astrologers 
divide the Artificial day (he it long or .short) into 12 equal 
parts, and the Night into 12 equal parts : the.se parts they 
call Planetary Hours, 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. u. ii. 
She’s six-and-fifty if she’s an hour ! 1793 Smeaton F.dystone 
L. § 330 It might he applied . . on an hour's notice. 1887 
Rider Haggard Jess xv, On he xvent, hour after hour. 

t b. In fl. (rarely singl) with numeral, express- 
ing the number of hours since midnight or noon, and 
thus denoting a particular time of the day (sense 3) : 
as ten hours o’clock. Obs, (chiefly Set) 

1427 Sc. Acts Jos. I, c, 1x8 Fra ten houres to twa efter nune. 
c x^qo Hf.nry Wallace iv. 121 Schyr Ranald come by x 
liouris of the day. 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, iii. i To 
Edinburgh about vj. houris at morne, As I was passand. 
C1620 A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865)31 At fourhooies I was 
wryting. 1634-5 Brereton Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 138 
There is a sermon euery sabbath at 10 hour. 1637 Bdin. 
Kirk Sess. Reg. in Scott. Antiq. (1898) June 35 The fiist 
Bell shall ring at half-hour to seven hours on the week 
dayes, the second Bell at seven horns. 1681 Colvil Whig's 
Supplic. I. (1710) 34 He sees what hours it is in France. 

2 . Used somewhat indefinitely for a short or 
limited space of time, more or less than an hour. 

12x3x0 in Wright Lyric P. xxv, 71 This hure of love to 
drynke so. That fleysshliche lust be al for-do. 1376 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 310 If wee looke to live, till outlast day and 
houre, without troublesome thoughtes. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 

Jul. I. i. 167 Sad houres seerae long. X673 Humours of 
Town 52 They have made Love to be the hot pa.ssion of an 
hour. 1789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. 47 In dieams, we cannot 
compare them with our previous knowledge of things, as we 
do ill our waking hours. 1838 Thielwall Greece V. 345 In 
a convivial hour, when they were all conversing on the 
subject. 1842^ Tennyson Love by Duty 56-7 The slow sweet 
hours that bring us all things good, The slow sad hours 
that bring us all things ill. 1864 Brow'Ning A bt Vogler x, 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour, 
b. pi. Stated time of occupation or duty, 

1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. iii, But the school hours were 
long and Tom’s patience -shoi t. 1863 Mill Pol. Eton. (ed. 6 1 
Y. xi. § 12 A reduction of hours without any diminution of 
wages. 1878 J EVONS Prim. Pol, Econ. 63 The employer would 
generally prefer long hours. 1890 ‘ L. Falconer ’ Mile. Ixe 
ii. (1891) 35 Extra lessons had to be learnt, play-hours were 
curtailed. A'lod, After office hours he goes for a ride. 

3 . Each of those points of time at which the twelve 
successive divisions after noon or midnight, as 
shown by a dial or time-piece, are completed ; 
by extension, any definite point or ‘ time of day ’. 
The eleventh hour : see Eleventh. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8933 Ilk dal a certain hore, par lighted 
dun of heuen ture Angels. C131S Shoeeham 87 At eve- 
sanges oure. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xx. 6 Aboute the elleuenthe 
houre [1388 oure] he wente out, and foond other stondynge, 
01391 Chaucer A Prol., A table of the verray Moeuyng 
of the Mone from howre to howre, 0x463 Chevy Chase 
xxix. in Percy Reliq., It drewe to the oware off none. 1326 
Tindale John iv. 6 Hit was about the sixte home. 1559 
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W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 156 By this Compasse 
(the Sonne shynynge) men shall perfitly know the houre of 
the day. 1663 Buti-er Hud. i. i. 125 What hour o’ th' 
day The clock does strike. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Ro7it. 
Forest ii, She awoke at an early hour. 1871 G. Macdonald 
Parables, Love's Ordeal viii, The little clock rung out the 
hourof ten. 1882 Sr.Rjr. Ballantine ExL>er. I. ii. 24 Watch- 
men. .called the hours of the night. 

b. Small hours : the early hours after midnight 
denoted by the small numbers, one, two, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Boz vii. (1883) 30 He invited friends 
home, who used to come at ten o’clock, and begin to get 
happy about the small hours. 1859 Farrar J. Home viii, 
Often beguiled by his studies into the ‘wee small 'houis 
of night. 1865 W. G. Palgrave Arabia II. 335 Conversa- 
tion is prolonged to midnight or even to the small houis. 

c. pi. Habitual time of getting up and going to 
bed, esp. the latter; usually with such adjs. as 
good, regular, early, bad^ late, etc. 

1601 Shaks. Tnvcl. N. i. iii. 6 You must come in earlyer a 
night.s ; your Co.sin, my Lady, takes great exceptions to 
your ill houres. a 1744 Pore (J. s. v. Keep), I rule the family 
very ill, and keep bad hours. 1749 Fielding Tout yoties 
XI. ill, The Sun .. keeps very good houis at this time of 
year. 1773 Sheridan Rivals i. i, Their regular hours 
stupify me — not a fiddle nor a card after eleven ! 1832 L. 

Hunt Writ. Esher (j'i^a) 81, I was nearly killed with his 
Grace's hours. 1834 IV. hidia Sketch Bk. I. 18 The fatigues 
and late hours of the preceding night. i8gi Mrs. S. 
Edwards Secret of P'cess II. xvi. 195, I keep early hours. 

4 . A definite time in general ; an appointed time ; 
an occasion, spec. Of the hour : of the present 
hour, of the very time that is now with us ; as in 
‘ the question of the hour 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4665 His nam liai chaunged fra Jiat our. 
^1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. II. 222 Seib Poul here Jiat 
our is now to rise fro sleep. 1490 Caxton Eueydos Hi. 147 
The ladyes. .cursed turnus and the owre in whiche he higan 
first the bataylle. 1326 Tindall fohn ii. 4 Myne houre is 
not yett come. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bh. Com. Prayer, Ltlany, 
In the houre of death, in the daye of iudgement : Good 
lorde deliuer us. 1553 A Wilson Rhei. (1580) 130 Sir 
Thomas More . . whose witte even at this ho wer, is a wonder 
to all the worlde. i6o3Si!AKS. Meas.for M. ii. ii. 16 Shee’s 
very neere her houre. 1698 Fryck Acc. E. India <5- P. 373 
Twelve Ships were sent to the bottom, in a well-chosen 
hour. 1730 Gray Elegy ix, The boast of heraldry, tlie 
pomp of power . . Await alike th’ inevitable hour. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 173 To hasten the hour of his 
own return. 1887 Jssso^v A ready v. 136 The subject of the 
hour, .[is] the housing of the working cla.sses. 

b. Phr. In a good {happy, etc.) hour [partly =F. 
a la bonne heure] : at a fortunate time ; happily, 
fortunately; so in an evil (s 7 /, etc.) hour. \ In 
good hour [F. de bonne heure"] ! in good time, 
early; so ■\‘in due hour (obs.). 

1:1450 Merlin 340 Arthur. .thought that in goode houre 
■were he born that it myght conquere. 1:1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon i. 38 In an euyll oure was he put to deth. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1294 As if a man should 
say. In good houre and happily may this or tlfet come. 
1620 Shelton Quix. iv. xvi. II. ig8 He resumes his Mustek 
. . In a good tiour, quoth Donna Clara, and then because 
.she herself would not hear him, she stoppd her Ears with 
her Fingers. 1634 SiiiT. Herbert I'rav. 126 In a happy 
houre, the king, .tooke notice of him. 1683 Evelyn 
17 Sept., The next morning [we] set out for Guildford, 
■where we ariv'd in good hour. 1689 — Let. to Pepys 12 
Aug., Retiring in due hour. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. i, In an 
ill hour. .1 went on board. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826) iv. Introd., In an evil hour I . . changed 
my lodgings. 

5 . Eccl. {pi.) a. The sevea stated times of the 
day appointed for prayer {canonical hours : see 
CanonicaI/ I b). b. The prayers or offices ap- 
pointed to be said at these times; a book con- 
taining these. Rare in sing. (The earliest recorded 
use, = L. horx., OB', ures ; in OE. (seo/on) l/da.) 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 6 Sum is clergesse, & sum nis nout & 
mot te more wurchen, & an oSer wise siggen hire ures. 
1377 Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 97 Here me‘-se and heie 
matynes and many of here cures Arn don vndeuoutlych. 
c 1400 St. Alexins (Laud 622) 30 Forto seruen god almi5th 
By tides and by houres. c 1450 St. Cnthbert (Surtees) 1427 
When ]>& oure of terce was done. 1430-1330 Myrr. our 
Ladye 164 Complyn ys the Seueiithe and the laste houre 
of dyuyne seruyee. .in the ende therof the seuen howres of 
dyuyne seruyee ar fulfylled. 1669 Woodhead Si. Teresa 
II. xviii. 121 They recited their Canonical Hours. 1873 
Dixon Two Queens I. iii. i. 119 Illuminated hours, and 
golden missals. 1894 Baring-Gould Deserts S. France II. 
130 A nun saying her hours. _ 

6. Mythol. (^/., with capital H, ='L. Horse, Gr. 
'^D.pai.) Female divinities supposed to preside over 
the changes of the seasons. 

1634 Milton Comus<p,ei The Graces and therosy-bosomed 
Houis. 1751 Gray Odes, Spring i, Lo 1 where the rosy- 
bosom’d Hours, Fair Venus’ train, appear. 1833 Thirl- 
WALL Greece vi. I. 221 The goddesses who preside over 
them [the seasons]— the Hours— were originally three in 
number. 1831 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1286 The Hours 
bringing the horses to the chariot of the Sun ; from the 

basso-relievo..by John Gibson, R.A. 

7 . Astr. and Geog. An angular measure of right 
ascension or longitude, being the 24th part of a 
great circle of the sphere, or 15 degrees. 

[1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v., Fifteen degrees of the 
equator answer to an hour.] 1777 Robertson Htst,Af>ieT» 
(17B3) I. 316 The longitude. , is seven hours, or one hundred 
and fifteen degrees from the meridian of the Canary Ismnds. 
1877 G. F. Chambers Astron. v. iii. (ed. 3) 460 Right 
Ascension . . is.. reckoned . . either in angular measure, .or 
in time, of hours, minutes, and seconds. 
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8. Comb . : bour-angle, Astr, the angular distance 
between the meridian and the declination-circle 
passing through a heavenly body, which is the 
measure of the sidereal time elapsed since its cul- 
mination ; ho-ur-bell, a bell rung every hour, or 
that sounds the hours ; hour-book, Eccl. a book of 
hours (sense 5 b) ; hour-cup, a cup in a clepsydra 
that empties itself hourly; hour-figure, a figure 
denoting the hour, esp. on a dial-plate; hour-hand, 
the short hand of a clock or watch which indicates 
the hours ; hour-index, an index or pointer which 
can be turned to any hour maiked on the hour-circle 
of an artificial globe ; hour-line, a line on a dial 
indicating the hour by the passage of the shadow 
across it ; hour-long a., lasting for an hour ; hour- 
plate, the dial-plate of a clock or watch, inscribed 
with figures denoting the hours ; hour-stroke, one 
of the strokes or marks on a clial-plate indicating 
the hours ; hour-watch, a watch indicating only 
the hours ; hour-wheel, (a) = Houe-ciecle 2 ; (b) 
that wheel in a clock which carries the hour-hand. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 488 (s. v. Equatorial) The differ- 
ence between the observed *liour angle and the true hour 
angle. 1784 Cowper Task v. 404 To count the *hour-bell 
and expect no change. 1891 Pall Mall G. 15 Jan. 2/3 The 
hour bell in the clock-tower. 1896 Daily Hews 28 Nov. 
3/6 An *Hour book, .illustrated with richly painted minia- 
tures. 1799 J. Gilchrist in Asiat. Res. V. 87 The water 
gradually fills the cup, and sinks it, in the space [of time] to 
which this *hour-cup or kutoree. has previously been ad- 
justed. 1690 LrvBOURN Curs. Math. 703 b, Before you can 
calculate the ’‘Hour-distances for these Plains, there are 
three Requisites to be first enquired. 1675 Land. Gaz. No. 
1052/4 The hour of the day, pointed at by an Archer en- 
graved on the Plate within the “hour-figures. 1669 Phil. 
Trans. IV. 944 In case the “Hour-hand hath.. pass'd that 
hour. 1893 Q. Rev. July 222 The t^wo failures, .put back 
the hour-hand of time for centuries. 1674 Moxon Tutor 
Astron. iii. (ed. 3) 112 Turn the Globe Westwards till the 
“Hour-Index points at the Hour of the Night. 1593 F.ale 
Dialling (1 From the centre C. by these markes the*houre- 
liiie must be drawne. 1767 Ferguson in Phil. Trans. LVII. 
390 The true hour-lines for a horizontal dial. 1803 Beddoes 
Hygeia XI, Qi Requiring no “hour-long harangues, a 1704 
Locke {J.\ The characters of the “hourplate. 1674 N. Fair- 
fax Bulk if Selv. 121 The hand or Index on the Dial -plate . . 
creeping from “hour-stroke to hour-sti-oke. 1697 Land. Gaz, 
No. 3352/4 A plain “hour Watch. 1594 Blundevil Exerc. iv. 
Introd. (ed. 7) 437 Upon this brazen Meridian is placed at 
the North Pole another little brazen Circle. .called the 
“houre-wheele. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s. v. Pinion, 
The Hour Wheel [of a clock], 

HouT-circle. 

1 . Any great circle of the celestial sphere passing 
through the poles ; a meridian or declination-circle. 
Twenty-four of these are commonly marked on the 
globe, each distant from the next by one hour of 
right ascension. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 559 Through either of the 
Poles, .there are diawn 12 Meridians or hour-Circles. i8ia- 
16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. Aril. 518 T wenty-four of these 
circles 51 declination are called hour-circles. 

2 . A small brass circle at the north pole of an 
artificial globe, graduated into hours and divisions 
of an hour, 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. i. (ed. 3) 6 The Hopr Circle 
Is a small Brasen Circle, fitted on the Meridian whose 
Center is the Pole of the world. Ibid. iii. 119 Turn about 
the Globe till the Index of the Hour Circle points to the 
Hour of the Day or Night. 

3 . A graduated circle upon an equatorial telescope, 
parallel lo the plane of the equator, by means of 
which the hour-angle of a star is observed. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 486 (s. v. Equatorial) The_ hour- 
circle is made to read o'*, when the telescope is in the 
meridian of the place. 1877 G. F. Chambers Astron. yii. 
iii. (ed. 3) 650 The hour-circle has a female screw cut on its 
outer edge, in which an endless screw, .is arranged to work 
so as to give a slow motion in Right Ascension. 

Hourd(e, obs. form of Hoard. 

Houre, obs. form of OuR, Whose. 

Koured (ausid), a. [f. HouB-b-ED^.] 
f 1 . Defined by a particular hour ; definite, Obs, 
c 1475 Partenay 328 A wilde swine chasing at that houred 
tyde. Ibid. 2695 This goth well at thys houred braid. 

2 . (in combi) Of a specified number of hours. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 330 Turning the four- 
hour’d glass. 1890 Pall Mall G. 2 Apr. 3/2 In a good 
‘ short-houred ’ firm an assistant’s lot compares very favour- 
ably with that of many a toiler. 

Hou'r-g'lass. A contrivance for measuring 
time, consisting of a glass vessel with obconical 
ends connected by a constricted neck, through which 
a quantity of sand (or sometimes mercury) runs in 
exactly an hour ; a sand-glass that runs for an hour. 

cigiS Cocke LorelVs B. (Percy Soc.) 12 One kepte y= 
compas, and watched y® our glasse. 1591 ChureJm. Acc. 
St. Helen’s, Abingdon (Nichols 1797) 143 Paid for an houre 
glass for the pulpitt, 4(f. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. i._i. 25. 
1642 Fuller Holy ij- Prof. Si. ii. xxi. 139 America is not 
unfitly resembled to an Houre-glasse, which hath a narrow 
neck of land .. betwixt the parts thereof. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 63 P 4 The figure of Time with an Hour-glass 
in one hand, and a Scythe in the other. 1832 Hook Ch, 
Diet. (1871) 37s For the measurement of the time of sermon, 
hour-glasses were frequently attached to pulpits. 

b. Often Jig. or allusively, in reference to the 
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passage of time ; sometimes = an hour’s space ; a 
strictly finite space of time. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. iv. 28 b, If a preacher., 
should talk out his houre-glasse in discoursing of Bell the 
dragon. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. Ded. § 15 Those 
things.. may be done in succession of ages, though not 
within the houre-glasse of one mans life. 1644 Quarles 
Barnabas 15- B. 26 What mean these strict reformers thus 
to spend their hour-glasses? 1714 Gay Sheph. IVeek Friday 
142 He.. spoke the hour-glass in her praise — quite out. 
1846 Trench Mirac. vi. (1862) 185 When death was shaking 
the last few sands in the hour-glass of his daughter's life, 
e. attrib., referring to the shape of an hour-glass, 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 173 If the uterus., 
should contract, .transversely so as to form what has been 
called an Hour-glass contraction, i860 G. H. K. Vac. 
Tour, itp, I used to think that the Pechts . . built them 
hour-glass fashion to prevent the said enemy scrambling 
into them. 

I) Hour! (hu9Ti, haua'ri). [a. F. houri (1654 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), a. Pers. hurT, f. Aiabic 

hhr pi. of liaurd^- fem., in hur- 

al-s-ayun (females) gazelle-like in the eyes, 

Jiawira to be black-eyed like a gazelle.] A nymph 
of the Mohammedan Paradise. Hence applied 
allusively to a voluptuously beautiful woman. 

*737 Johnson Irene iv. v. Suspend thy passage to the 
seats of bliss. Nor wish for houries in Irene’s arms. 1745 

H. Walpole Lett. (1857) I. 343 (Stanf.) Handsomer than 
one of the houris. i8i6 Byron Siege Cor. xii. Secure in 
paradise to be By Houris loved immoi tally. 1820 Scott 
Ivanhoe vii. What is she, Isaac ? Thy wife or thy daughter, 
that Eastern houri that thou lockest under thy arm ? 1827 
Lytton Pelham 1. (Stanf.), This speech somewhat softened 
the incensed Houri of Mr. Gordon’s Paradise. 

Hotirless (aiwules), tz. Without hours; having 
no reckoning of time. 

1855 Bailey Mystic ii The hourless man.sions of the dead. 

Hourly (auouli), a. [f. Hour + -lyI.] 

1 . Of or belonging to an hour ; of an hour’s age 
or duration ; very recent or brief, rare. 

1513 More if zc/j. ///(1883) 14 That an houerly kindnes, 
Eodainely contract in one houre . . shold be deper setled . . then 
a long accustomed malice many yeres rooted. 1821 Byron 
Two Foscari i. i. 376 For the present, Foscari Has a short 
hourly respite. 

2 . Occurring or performed every hour ; done, 
reckoned, etc. hour by hour ; frequent, continual. 

? 1:1530 Crt. of Love 353 With hourly labour and gret 
attendaunce. 1309 Shaks. Much Ado ii. i. 188 This is an 
accident of hourely proofe. 1659 B. Harris Parival's Iron 
Age 189 In hourly expectation of the Hangman, _ 1797 
Godwin Enquirer i. xi. 97 The hourly events of his life, 
1808 Murdoch in Phil, Trans. XCVIII. 126 An hourly 
supply of 1250 cubic feet of the gas. 1883 Wont, Stiprage 
fml. Nov. 198/1 Whether he was paid an hourly, daily, or 
weekly wage. 

b. as sb. {U.Sl) A public conveyance that runs 
every hour. 

1877 Bartlett Diet. Ainer. 259 Hourly, formeily used in 
and about Boston for an omnibus. 1881 Harper's Mag, 
Feb. 388 The terrors of the ‘hourly’ or omnibus. 

Hourly (quomK), adv. [f. HouB-b-LYS.] 

1 . Every hour ; hour by hour 5 from hour to hour ; 
continually, very frequently. 

_ 1470 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. 1. 136 As dayly and howriye 
is now. .proved. 1509 Ftm. Serm.C'iess Richmond 

Wks. (1876) 306 The perylles . . innumerable, whiche dayly 
& hourly myght haue happed. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. i. 64 
A Mother hourely coyning plots. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. 

I. 303 The barbarians were hourly expected at the gates of 
Rome. 1811 Byron Farew. Malta, 'Two spoonfuls hourly. 

t 2. F or the space of an hour ; for a short time ; 
quickly, cursorily. Obs. 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 105/2 Partes . . suche . . as rather 
nede to be attentely redde and aduised, than houerly harde 
and passid ouer. 1332 — Confut.TindalcVd\A.f><ji,ls. 1549 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, Cor. 43 With you peraduen- 
ture will I abyde for a whyle..but I would not see you now 
houerly, & in my passage. 

t Hoursch, V. Obs. rare. [? OE. hryscan, 
'stridere'.] iutr. ? To rattle, make a din. 

?i2i4oo Morte Arth. 2110 pe hathelieste on by, baythene 
and ober ; All hoursches over hede harmes to wyrke. 

Hourte, obs. form of Hurt. 

Housage (hau-zedg). [f. House zi.t -h -age.] 

1 . A fee paid for housing goods. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Housage is a fee that one payes 
for setting vp any stuffe in a house, either for a Carrier, or 
at a wharfe, or such like. [Hence in later Diets.] 

2 . The action of housing or condition of being 
housed. 

1803 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 430 The former cargo is in. 
safe housage. 

f Housal, a. Ohs. In 7 housall, -ell, houseall. 
[app, irreg. f. FIodsb sb.^ r -Ah ; but possibly worn 
down from hotisehold.] Belonging to the house; 
domestic ; domesticated ; household-. 

i6ri CoTGR., Addotnesiiqul,. .mwajd, familiar, housall. 
Ibid., Ichneumon, . . the ./Egyptian Rat . . vsually tamed, 
and made housall, by the people of /Egypt. 1627 in E. D. 
Neill Virginia Caro'Iorum (1886) 404 note. Goods moveable 
or housell stuffe or chattels. 1668 N. Riding Rec. VI. 126 
Her goods and houseall stuff. 

Houaband, etc., obs. form of Husband, etc. 
House (haus), PI. houses (hawzez). 
Forms : i .Inis, 2-4 (6 i’c.) hus, 3-5 Ito-ws, 3-6 
hous, 4- house, (4 huus, houus, huse, huis, 
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howise, 4-6 houss, 4-7 lio'wse, 6 owse, Sc, 
liW8(z, housse). For the plural forms see i /3. 
[Com. Teut. : OE. OFris., OS. hih (Du. htcis, 
LG. hims), OHG., M HG. Ms (Ger. Mus), ON. Ms 
(Sw., Da. Ms {Mas)), Goth. -Ms (known only in 
gudhtls temple, the usual word being razii). The 
ulterior etymology is uncertain : it has been with 
some probability referred to the verbal root hud-^ 
Mi- of Jiydan to Hide, Aryan keicdh-, OTeut. 
Mso-, from hiisso-, going back to Mljito - ; but other 
suggestions have also been offered.] 

1. The simple word. 

1. A building for human habitation ; esp. a build- 
ing that is the ordinary dwelling-place of a family. 

3 eoiviil/[Z.) 286 On heali-stede husa selast. croooAg's. 
Gasp. Matt. vii. 27 past hus feoU and hys hryre wais mycel. 
C12S0 Gen. ^ Ex. 2010 Putifar luuede ioseph wel, bi-tajte 
him his hus euei ilc del. c 1290 .S'. Eng. Leg. 1. 17/548 A rode 
he hadde in is hous. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. ii. 40 per iias 
halle ne hous pat miht herborwe pe peple. 1483 Cnth. Angl, 
igo/2 To make an Howse, doinijicare. 1539 1 'averner 
Erasm, Prov. (1552) 66 A lytle house wel fylled A lytle 
grounde well tylled And a litle wife wel willed is best. 1348-9 
(Mar.) Com. Prayer, Conimnnion (Rubric), When the 
holy Communion is celebrate . . in priuate bowses. 1581 
MuLCAsrcR Positions rX. (18S7) 222 His house is his castle. 
1675 LadyChaworth in izi/i Rep. Hist. ELSE. Comm. App. 

V. 33 To be quit of itt I confine my.self to the house. 1710 

M. Henry Comm., Lnke xxii. 10 Whether it was a friend’s 
house or a public house does not appear. 1835 Tennyson 
Maud I. vi. 3 Living alone in an empty house. 

j3. The plural was in OE. htis, in 12th c. husas, 
htises, from 14th c. houses ; also in various writers 
from 1:1550, and still dialectally, houseti, which is 
sometimes collective. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark x. 30 Pe hund-feald ne onfo . . hus & 
bro&ru & swustru \Lindisf, huso, Rushm. huse, Wyclif 
housis, Tindale houses], a 1123 O. E. Chron. an. 1116 
Bsernde. .eallse pa husas. £'1173 A(2wrA 49 Richemeii 
. . [le habbeS feire buses, c 1203 LaV. 1937 pa inakeden heo 
hus. _ a 1300 Cursor M. 6117 And soght pair buses [Gott. 
housis, Fairf. houses] all bi-dene. 1329 Wolsey in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 10 My howsys ther be in decay. 1337 North tr. 
Gueuara's Diall Pr. 194 a/2 The houseii wherin they dwel. 
1600 Holland Livy 218 Sacking, rifling and flinging the 
goods out of their enemies housen. 1603 Land. Prodigal ii. 
Iv, Two housen furnished well in Coleman Street. 1645 in 

N, Eng. Hist i]- Gen. Reg. (1849) HI. 82 After the death of 
my wife I giue unto the children of my brother John all my 
housen and lands 1833 Robinson Whitly Gloss.y Housen, 
houses, property in bricks and mortar. 

b. The portion of a building, consisting of one or 
more rooms, occupied by one tenant or family. 
Sc, and dial. 

£1020 RnU Si. Benet (Logeraan) 54 Candel aefre on Sam 
yloan huse byrne o3 merien. 1329 IViU in Harding Hist 
Tiverton (1847) II. 31 Every one of them, shall have in the 
[aims] house a siverall house and chamber by himself. 1600 
in Bisset Ess. Hist. Truth v. (1871) 217 At the last, his 
Majesty passing through three or four sundry houses, and 
all the doors locked behind him, hi.s Majesty entered into a 
little study. 1S83 and Rep. R, Comm. Housing IVrkg. 
Classes 4 The single-room system appears to he an institution 
co-existent with_urban life among the working classes in 
Scotland.. even in modern legislation the woid ‘house’ is 
used for any separately occupied portion of a building, 
\vhile_ the word ‘tenement’ represents the whole edifice, the 
English use of the terms being reversed. 

e. The living-room in a farmhouse, etc. ; that 
which the family usually occupy, as distinguished 
from the parlour, bedrooms, etc. dial. 

1674 kAY N. C. Words 26 The House, the Room called the 
Hall. titSas Forby Voc. B. Anglia, House, the family .sit- 
ting room, as distinguished from the other apartments. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hosuse, the principal room in a farm-house. 
1893 S. O. Addy Hall Waltkeof In this neighbouiliood 
[Sheifield] the kitchen of a cottage is known as ‘ the house’. 

2. A building for human occupation, for some 

purpose other than that of an ordinary dwelling. 
(Usually with defining prefix: see Almshouse, 
13.4.KEHODSE, BeEWHOUSE, LIGHTHOUSE, SUMMEE- 
EOUSE,'WoBKHOOSE,etc.,etc.) a popular 

euphemism for the workhouse. 

1552 in Ficary's Anat. (18S8) App. iii. 131 The house. .for 
the relief and socour of the poore, called the house of 
woocke. 1398 in Antiquary (1888) May 212 To-Constables 
of the hundred for the housen of the hospitalls iij* iiij'i. 1722 
He Foe Col. Jack (1840) 42, I . . went to a boiling house . . 
and got a mess of broth. 1781 R. King Mod. Land. Spy 63 
Here once were many more of these houses of Resort. i8oi 
T. A. Murray Re/ji. Siiuat. Poor title-p., A Plan for the 
Institution of Houses of Recovery for Persons affected with 
Fever. 1839-40 Mrs. F. Trollope M. Armstrong 1 . iv, 100 
Not the quarter of a farthing, unless you’ll come into the 
house,^ 1863 Dickens Mut Fr. i. xvi, ‘ He was brought up 
in the’ — with a shiver of repugnance — ‘the House’, 
b. A place of worship (considered as the abode 
of the deity) ; a temple ; a church. (Usually house 
of God, the Lord's hotise, house of prayer, etc.) 

£ 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxi. 13 Hyt ys awriten min hus ys 
gebed.hu.s. — Luke vi. 4 He eode into godes huse. £tooo 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) lxxxiii[i]. ii Ic. .wel ceose jrtet ic hean gange 
on hus Godes. £ 1200 Floes 4 'VirHies 33 Alle hem Se on 
godes huae wunien. £11340 Hampole Psaller xxii. q pat i 
won in be hows of lord in lenght of dayes. 1533 ( 5 over- 
EALE 2 Kingss. 18 Yf I worshippe in the house of Rimmon, 
whan my lorde goeth there in to y® house to worshippe. 1383 
T, Washington tr. Hlcholay’s Voy. m. xxi, nob, The first 
house of prayer whiche Abraham buylded. £11708 Bever- 
idge Thes. Theol. (1710) II. agi Where God is pleased to 
reveal Himself most, is called His house. 1811 Heber 
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Hymn, ‘Hosanna to the living Lord^ ii!, 0 Saviour 1 with 
protecting care Return to this thy house of prayer. 1842 
Tennyson Two Voices 40^ On to God’s house the people prest. 

c. A building for the entertainment of travel- 
lers or of the public generally; an inn, tavern. 
(See also Ale-house, Coffee-house, Eating- 
house, Public house, etc.) T House / an exclama- 
tion to summon the landlord or waiter {ods.). 

1330 Crowley Epigr. 285 In taverns and tiplyng houses. 
1638 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 220 The Coho house is 
a house of good fellowship, .in the Coho house they also 
inebriate their braines with Arace and Tobacco. 1668 
Etheredge She Would if She Could 1. ii, He has engaged 
to dine with Mr. Courtal at the French house. 1696 Dogget 
Country Wake v. i, PIou.se ! house 1 ibeating on the Table). 
What, are you all dead here ? house ! 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. IV. Wks. (Globe) 665/2 V^ere you not told to drink 
freely, and call for what you thought fit, for the good of the 
hou.se? 1824 Mr.vwm Angler in /Rk/cs 1. 143 It was a great 
thing for the house. 1891 Times 12 Sept. 10/3 A tied house 
.. is one. .owned by a biewer for the sale of his goods. 

3. A building for the keeping of cattle, birds, 
plants, goods, etc. (See also Cow-house, Dove- 
house, Greenhouse, TIen-hoose, Hothouse, Out- 
house, Storehouse, Warehouse, etc., etc.) 

1303-4. A £^ 19 Hen. VII, c. 37 § 5 Too Cotages or Meses 
wyth Howses & Wharfes..in Stepeney. 1323 Fitzherd. 
Surv. XX. (1539) 41^ An oxe hous, a hey howse. 1377 B. 
Googe Heresbach's Husb. i. (1386) 13 These.. be Baines to 
laye Corne in. In some places they use. .stackes .set upon 
pioppes . . but the houses are a great deal better. Ibid., 
Next aie houses for my sheepe, and next them for Kine, 
Calves, and Heyfers. 1591 Siiaks. i Hen. VI, i. v. 24 So.. 
Doties with noy.some .stench Are from their.. Blouses driven 
away. 1669 W. Simpson llydrol. Chym. 216 Garden houses 
built at convenient distances. 1726 Adst. Capt. R, Boyle 28 
A little House, meant for a Green-house. Mod. The gar- 
dener who has charge of the houses. 

4:. a. The place of abode of a religious fraternity, 
a religious house (cf. hottse of religion, sense 15), 
a convent ; transf. the leligious fraternity itself. 

£ 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 263 Quhen be abbot wes 
dede, EvYyne chosine wes in his stede ; And sa wele gouernyt 
be hou.ss. £ 1400 Rom. Rose 6692 Houses that ban proprete. 
As templers and hospitelers, And as these chanouns legulers. 
1492 Btiry Wills (Camden) 73 Item I bequethe to eueiy 
hows of ffryeres in Cambredge, Lynne, Norwiche, Thetford, 
Clare, Sudbury, to eche of thes howses vjf. viijif. 1356 
Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 32 One of that ow.se John 
Forrest was comandyd to preche at Powlles crosse the son- 
day after. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 813 A famous 
religious house of Carmelite Friers. 1835 PiiRScorr Philip 
II, II. vi. (1837) 259 The abbots .. were indebted for their 
election to the religious houses over which they presided. 

b. A college in a univeisity (i.e. either the 
building, or the fellows and students collectively). 
Chiefly in traditional phrases and uses, esp. in the 
House, familiar name for Christ Church, Oxford, and 
Peterhouse, for St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 

1336 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 42 § i College.s, Plouses, 
Howses Collegiate. 1333 T. Wir.soN Rhei. (1580) 166 When 
I was in Cambrige, and a student in the kynges College . . 
the Provost of that house [etc.]. x2'}6Act 18 Elis. c. 6 Chief 
Ruler of any Colledge Cathedrall Churche Halle or Howse 
of Leaininge. 1383, 1780 [s.v. PIead si. 25 b] Heads of 
houses. 1642-6 in Quincy Hist. Harvard (1840) I. 517 If 
any scholar shall transgress any of the laws of God, or 
the House.. after twice admonition, he shall be liable.. to 
correction. 1748 J. Belcher in J. Maclean Hist. Coll N. 
Jersey (1877) 1. 147 If, finally, money cannot be raised for 
the House, .the thing must be given up. 1836 Oxf. (Jniv. 
Cal. 16 {List of Officers) The Hebdomadal Council. Official 
. . Heads of Houses. .Professors . . Members of Convocation. 
1868 [see Houseman 3]. 1894 in Westm. Gaz. 3 July 2/2 
The indignation . . felt by the present undergraduates of 
Christ Church against the individuals who deliberately 
introduced outsiders for the express purpose of wrecking 
the house. 

c. A boarding-house attached to and forming a 
portion of a public school ; the company of boys 
lodged in such a house. 

1857 Hughes Tom Drown l. vi, I’m as proud of the bouse 
as any one. I believe it’s the best house in the school, out- 
and-out. 1891 Pall Mall G. 6 Oct, 2/3 The real unit in 
most of the large public schools is the ‘ house and it is the 
hou.se-master who has the most powerful influence over his 
pupils. Mod. A football match between two houses. 

d. The building in which a legislative or de- 
liberative assembly meets; transf. the assembly 
itself ; a quorum of such an assembly, esp. in the 
phrases to make a house, keep a house. (See also 
House of Commons, of Delegates, of Lords, of 
Refresentatives, Hottses of Parliament, etc., 
under these words.) 

*545 Brinklow Compl. 3 b, All the degreys of men in the 
Parlament howse. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 158 The 
commons of the lower house, not forgettyng their olde 
grudge. 1359 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. App, vi. 399 
What fourther authorite can this howse give unto her high- 
ness, then she hath already? a 1577 Sir T. Smith in Strype 
Eccl, Mem. (1721) III. v. 55 Do you remember then the 
motion of the Speaker and the request of the Commons' 
house? 1624 in CH. ^ Times Jos. I {1849) D. 430 Sir 
Edward Coke is of the house. ££1633 Naunton Fragm. 
Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Henry Norris, whom she called up at a 
Parliament, to .sit with the Peers in the higher House, as 
Lord Norris of Ricot. 1648 Dk. Hamilton in H. Papers 
(Camden) 160 By his submission to the 2 Houses. 1648 Her- 
rick Hesp. (1869) 326 As when the disagreeing Commons 
throw About their House, their clamorous I, or No. 1716 
B.^ Church Hist. Philipps War (1867) II, 93 Maj, Church 
being at Boston, and belonging to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi, 485. Cicero . . made 


the petition so ridiculous that the house rejected it. 1773 
J. Adams Fam. Lett. I1876) 99 There had not been members 
enough to make a Plouse, several colonies being ab.sent. 
1789 Constit. U. S, i. § I A Congress of the United Stales, 
which shall consist of a Senate and a House of Represeiila- 
tives. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 226 T'he 
greatest part of the people of Bngland were not yet satisfied 
whether the King levied war first against the houses, or the 
houses against him. 1843 Disralli Sffiil (1863) 164 ' Are you 
going down to the house, Egerton?' inquired Mr. Berners 
at Brooks’, of a brother M.P. 1883 Manch. F.xaw. 21 May 
6/1 A House had hardly been made, and Mr. Speaker was 
scarcely in his chair. 1890 Blackm. Mag. CXLVIII. 703/2 
Not only must the Government Whips keep a house, but 
they must keep a majority. 1892 Chamb. Jgnl. 20 Feb. 114/2 
Those who ieuiain..for the sake of ‘keeping a house*. 

e. Applied also to the deliberative assemblies of 
the Convocation of an ecclesiastical pioviiice, of the 
Convocation and Congregation of a University, etc. ; 
formerly also to a municipal coiporation. 

1362 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 293 At the 
same Coiinseyll yt is ordered that Thomas Furres . . be dis- 
inyssed this howse [City Corporation], 1576 Hid. 380 Every 
suche person, being of thys wor.shippful how.se, shalbe dys- 
chaigedofthe .same howse. 1666 Wood Az/FcoOet. (O. II. .S.) 
II. go The maior, baillive[s], and some of the house after 
him. 1703 Heaunic Collect. 31 Oct. lO. H. S.) I. 61 There 
was a full House [of Convocation], 1831 Sir VV. PIamilton 
Discuss. (1853) 407 In Oxford it behoved that the regents 
constituted the House of Congregation .. through which, 
every measure should pass, before it could be submitted to 
the House of Convocation. 1871 G. R. Cutting Student 
Life Amherst Coll. 93 In the .summer term of 1828, a legis- 
lative body was formed in college, known as the ‘ House of 
Students’. Its object was to enact such laws, .as the good 
of a college community would seem to require. 

f. A place of business ; transf a Inisiness estab- 
lishment, a mercantile firm. The House (colloq.) : 
the Stock Exchange. (See also Clearing-uouse, 
Counting-house, Custom-house, India-iiou.se, 
etc.) 

1582 N. Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Conq. E. Ind. xvi. 
4T Treasurer of the house of the Indias. 1736 Rolt Diet. 
Trade, A£7r£i£, .. particularly applied, in partnerships of 
trade, to that house where the bu.siness is cairled on. _ 1814 
Stock Exchange Laid Open 31 Now for the House itself; 
that is, the Stock Exchange. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 
iii. 27 Huiryingworks through the press, .by dividing them 
among a variety of houses. 1861 M, Pattison Ess. (1889) 

I. 41 Some of the large German houses in London . . ad- 
vanced large sums. 1891 Daily News 5 Feb, 3/3 Business 
in the ‘House ’ does not improve much. 

g. A theatre, Playhouse ; transf. the audience 
or attendance at a theatre, or other place of enter- 
tainment. 

1662-3 Pepys Diary 8 Jan., The famous new play acted. , 

‘ 'rhe Adventure.s of Five Hours’ at the Duke’s liouse, .. 
We. .were forced to .sit . . at the end of the lower formes, so 
full was the house.. The house, by its frequent plaudit.s, did 
show their sufficient approbation. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1736) 

II. II Acted every day for a month to constantly crowded 
houses. 1756 Counoissettr'SAo. 133 r 4 He. .seldom or never 
misses appearing at one house or the other, in the green 
boxes. 1813 W. Irving in Life <5- Lett. (1864) I. 344 In con- 
sequence of acting so often before indifferent houi,e,s. 1891 
Daily News 3 Oct, 5/6 The familiar London theatre legend) 

‘ House full’, might have been hung outside the doors. 

5. The persons living in one dwelling; the in- 
mates of a house collectively ; a household, family. 

£930 Lindisf, Gosp. John iv, 53 Gelefde See ilea & hus his 
all [H^'f. Gosp. call his hiw-rasden], c 1230 Hall Meld. 3 
Forget ti folc & tine fader hus. 1382 Wyclif Acts xvi. 33 
And he is baptysid, and al his hous anoon. c 1386 Chaucur 
Sqr.’s T. 16 In Armes desirous As any Bacheler of al Ills 
hous. 1333 Coveedale I Kings xvii. 15 Fie ate, & she also, 
and hir house a certayne season. 1392 Shaks. Rom. S; Jul. 
in. iii. 156 Commend me to thy Lady, And bid her hasten all 
the house to bed. 1768 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 23 
May, I count the friendship of your house among the felici- 
ties of life. 1894 Gi.adstone Horace, Odes m. xvii. 16 To- 
morrow a young porker slay. And let thine house make 
holiday. Mod. The whole house was down with influenza. 

6. A family including ancestors and descendants ; 
a lineage, a race : esp. one having continuity of 
residence, of exalted rank, or high renown. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxiii. 21 [cxv. 12] pu i^ebletsade.st 
beam Israhela, Aarones hus. c 1340 Cursor M. 10863 
(Trin.) In iacobes hous regne shat he. 1382 Wyclif Luke 
ii. 4 He was of the hous and meyne of Dauitli. c 1477 
Caxton Jason 53 Honour and worship to me and of oure 
house. 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. 1 V 213 The Duke of 
Burgoin loved better the house of Lancastie, then the house 
of Yorke. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. ^ Jul. iii. i. iii A plague a 
both your houses ! 1617 Moryson IHn. in. 263 Subject to 
the house of Austria. 1789 Belsham Ess. I. iii. 51 The 
right of blood clearly rested in the house of Stuart. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 629 Not far off sleep two chiefs 
of the great house of Howard. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. 
§ 171 To read the shields, and remember the stories, of the 
great houses ofEngland. 

7. transf. and fig. (from i). a. fig. Dwelling- 
place ; place of abode, rest, deposit, etc. 

a 1090 Elene 1237 (Gr.) J>us ic frod and fus jjurh Jzast fecne 
hus, wordcraeft wmf and wundrura Ises. £iaoo Grave in 
Erlanger Beitr, (1890) 11 Dureleas is Saet hus. £1203 Lay. 
32135 pe pape hatte Sergius, he weteS Peteres hus. a 1310 in 
Wright Lyric P, 73 For sunful folk, suete Jesus,Thou lihtest 
from the heje hous. 1582 Wyclif Job xxx. 23 For thou shalt 
take me to deth, wher is sett an hous to alle Ihiende. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xxi. 67 Quhen na houss is hot hell and 
hevin. 1580 Sidney Arcadia m. Wks. 1724 II. 420 The hou.se 
of death had so many doors, as she would easily fly into it, 
1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. ir. i. Like a pestilence, 
it doth infect The houses of the brain, c 1610 Women 
Saints 133 Breathing out as much as my poor little breath 
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could _ aflbrde from my house of haye [cf. 'All flesh is 
grass 1784 CowpER Tasfi ii 458 A heavenly mind May 
be indiflerent to her house of clay. 1814 Scott Ld, of Isles 
IV. iv, The peaceful hou.se of death. 1850 TENNysoN /« 
Mem. XXXV, Yet if some voice that man could trust Should 
murmur from the narrow hou.se. 

b. iransf. The habitation of any animal ; a den, 
burrow, nest ; the shell of a snail, tortoise, etc., 
in which the animal lives or into which it retires. 

n lOQo Phamix 202 in E.xeter Bk., pmr se wilda fusel . . 
ofer heaniie beam hus ;^etimbre 3 . a 1250 Owl (5- Night. 623 
Hwane min hus stout briht and grene Of hine nis nowiht 
isene. 1398 TrtEvt.SA Barth. DeP. R. xviii. evil. (Bodl. MS ), 
The snatle hatte testudo and haj? hat name, for he is heled 
in his hous in a chambre. c 1566 J. Ald.vy tr. Boaystuati's 
'P/ieai. JPortd B vij, Snayles. .beare with them their houses 
easely on their backes. 1638 Sir T. Herhert Trav. (ed. 2) 
25 The Sea Tortoise is not much differing from those at land, 
her house or shell is only flatter. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 
654 The swallow, .to build his hanging house Intent. 1748 
H. Eli.is Hudson's Bay 160 The Constructions of the.se 
Creatures [Beavers] Dens, Buiroughs, or, as they are com- 
monly called. Houses are. .built of Wood, Stone, and Clay. 

c. A receptacle of any kind. 

1610 T. Godwin Moses 15- Aaron i. x. 43 They did put 
them into one skin in which there was the proportion of 
four housen or receptacles, and not into four skins. i88i 
Raymond DJi?iing Gloss., House of water, a cavity or space 
tilled with water. Cornwall. 

8 . Alslrol. a. A twelfth part of the heavens as 
divided by great ciicles tliroiigh the north and 
south points of the horizon ; the whole sky, ex- 
cluding those parts that never rise and that never 
set, being thus divided into twelve houses, num- 
bered eastwards, beginning with the house of the 
ascendant (see Ascendant B. i), and each having 
some special signification attached to it. b. A sign 
of the zodiac considered as the seat of the greatest 
influence of a particular planet ; each of the seven 
planets, except the sun and moon, having two such 
houses, a day house and a uight house. 

f 1391 Chaucer Astral, n. § 4 The hows of the assendent, 
bat is to sey 11, the fir.ste hous or the est Angle, is a thing more 
biod & laige. 1398 Trdvisa Barth. De P. R. vui. ix. 
(1495), Ainoiige triplycytees of bowses those that ben in the 
Eest ben stronger in theyr werkynge. 1477 Eael Rivers 
iCaxton) Dictes s b. Whan the plaiietes entre in to their 
houses. 1583 S TVBTiES Anal. Abus. ii. (1882) 38 The houses, 
aspects, and locall places of the signes and planets. 1594 
Blundevil Exerc. iv. xxxvi. (1636) 494 A general figure of 
the 12. hou.ses of Heauen, according to the ^Judicial of 
Astrology. *632 Massinger City Madam ii. ii, Venus, in 
the west angle, the house of marriage the seventh house, 
in trine of Mans, in conjunction of Luna, Congreve 
Lotia for L. ii. iii. This is the effect of the malicious con- 
junctions and oppositions in the tliiid house of my nativity. 
1819 Wilson Compl. Diet. Astral, s.v.. There are two kinds 
of houses, .mundane and planetary. Zadkiel' s Almanac 

57 When Saturn and Uranus are in tlie first hou.se. 

t 9. Each square of a chess-board. Obs._ 

1636 Beale Chess, His [the king’s] draught is hut one 
house at a time, 1688 R. Holme Armoury hi. 263/2 
(Chess) House is every one of the squares, whether they be 
white or black. 1829 A. Jamieson Diet. Meek. Science 
s.v. Chess, A board divided into 64 .squares or houses. 

II. Phrases. * With nouns. (See also house of 
Correction, house of Detention, house of Ease, 
etc., under these w'ords.) 

10. House of call : a. a house where journeymen 
of a particular trade assemble, where carriers call 
for commi.ssions, or where various persons in re- 
quest may be heard of ; b. gen. a house at which 
■one is wont to call or pay a visit. 

111700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, TIause of Call, the usual 
lodging Place of Journey-men Tailers. 1756 Rolt Diet. 
'Trade, House of Call, a house where journeymen taylors, 
shoemakers, and all other artificers meet, and may be heard 
of. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chnz. xiii, This poor waggoner’s 
house-of-call. 1845 Darwin in Life 4 ' Lett. (1887) I. 345, 

I shall feel a lost man in London without my morning 
‘ house of call ’ at Hart Street. 

11. House of ill {evil ) fame {repule) : a disreput- 
able house ; esp. a brothel, 

1*1726 Vanbrugh fonm. London i, He was kidnapped 
into a house of ill repute, 1756-7 tr. KeyslePs Trav. (1760) 
II. 76 A particular part of the city, noted for houses of ill- 
fame. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W. Bid. 187 Should 
business call you into a Grog-shop, or other house of ill 
fame. 1821 Combe Dr. Syntax, Wife (1869) 317/2 This is 
a house of evil-fame, 1886 N. H. Dole tr. Tolstoi's Anna 
Karenina xxv, She wanted to escape from the house of ill- 
fame where she was. 

12. House and home : an alliterative strengthening 
of ‘ home ’ ; usually in phr. to cast., drive, hunt, etc. 
out of house and home ; see also Eat v. 4 a. So 
house and harbour. 

c 1200 Vices Virtues 35 Wif and children, hus and ham. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7702 He caste out of house & horn 
of men a gret route. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 229 
Men of be lond were i-dryve out of hir hous and hir home. 
1527 Tindale Doct. Treat. (1848) 122 The prayers of them 
that, .eat the poor out of house and harbour. iS 7 ^ Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 204 Hunted out of house and home. 1597- 
1832 [.see Eat v. 4 a], 1885 Scribner's M ag. XXX. 394/1 To 
keep the friends of the deceased from eating and drinking 
his widow and orphans out of house and home. 

13. House-to-house attrib. phr. (usually with a 
noun of action, as visitation, etc.) : Performed or 
carried on from house to house in succession. 

1859 Kingsley in Life (1879) II. 96 (D.) Unless you had • 
■a complete house-to-house visitation of a government oificer. 


tSyg F ARRAR St. Paul II. 27 An earnest, ince.ssant, laborious, 
house-to-house ministi-y, 1893 Times 27 Apr. 7/2 A house to 
house canvass by the registrar would be far cheaper. 

14. House of office : -h a. a building or apartment 
for some domestic purpose, e.g., a pantry {obs.) ; 
b. a privy. 

171460 Tawneley Mysi. iii. 134 Make in thi ship also, par- 
loures oone or two. And houses of offyee mo. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. i6r All houses of office belonging to the same 
Abbey, were cleane brent. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim age [161 
292 They, .goe fiist to the house of office, and there purge 
their bodie. 1652 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 109 It is ordered 
that noe house of Office.. shall stand within twentie foot of 
any high way. 1823 Bvron Juan xi. xl, The very clerks — 
those somewhat dirty springs Of office, or the house of 
office. 

+ 15. House of religion (also house of piety) : a 
religious house, a convent. Obs. 

1419 Earl of Shrewsbury in Excerpta Hisiorica (1831)42 
No Houb of religion, ne non other place having saufgaide 
1517 Tokkington Pilgr. (1884) 5 A howse of Religion, of 
Clianons leguler, and ffiyers Anstyns. 1599 Sandys Europs 
Spec. (1632) 22 Another thing vei-y memorable and imitable 
in Italy, is the exceeding good provision of Hospitalls and 
houses of Pietie. 

■''* With verbs. {Break up house : see Break v. 
56 d. Bring down the house', see Brinu 15 ! 
Set tip house : see Set.) 

+ 16. Hold house'. = keep house, 17 a. Obs. 

c 1325 Metr. Horn. 107 Thar als hoswif held scho house. 
ri394 P- Pt. Crede 51 And perwijj holden her hous in 
hailotes werkes. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
(Wks.) 1892. 6 And he be maryit, or hald hous out of the 
college. 

17. Keep house, a. To maintain and preside over 
a household ; also (usually to keep one's house'), to 
have one’s abode, reside {in a place) ; also fg. 

1535 CovERDALE Ps. cxii[i]. 9 Which maketh the baren 
woman to kepe house. 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 
52 Kynge Rycharde at this ceason kepynge his howse in 
the Castell of Notyngham. 1608 Day Hwn. out ofBr. i. i. 
(1881) 8 When the fiery spirit of hot youth Kept house 
withinpne. 1702 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 172 Her 
majestie will not begin to keep house as queen till the ist 
of July. 1864 Tcnnvson .£■«. A 24 In this the children 
play’d at keeping house. 1890 Temple Bar Mag. Sept. 43 
The pair began to keep house upon love and hope. 

b. With qualifying words; To provide (well, 
liberally, etc.) for the household, or (esp.) for 
visitors or guests ; esp. to keep opett hotise, to 
pro'vide hospitality for visitors genei ally. 

1530 Palsgr. 397/1 The kyng is determyned to kepe 
house or open hou.se this Christemas. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. V 65 b, He kept a liberall hous to all commers. 1608 
Shaks. 'Timon m. i. 24 Alas, good Lord, a Noble Gentle- 
man ’tis, if he would not keep so good a house. 166a 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. verse 18 xiv. § 2 (1669) 461/2 If the 
Trade fails in the Shop, there is hut a poor house kept 
within. 1712 Addison No. 269 ? 8 SirBoger. .always 
keeps open House at Christmas. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iii. I. 366 The King kept open house every day, and all day 
long, for the good society of London. 

c. To manage the affairs of a household ; to 
take charge of the house, and perform or direct 
domestic duties or work. (See also Housekeeper, 

-KEEPING.) 

c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T, 138 Ther nys no tvyf the hous 
to kepe, 1598 Shjyks. Merry IV. i. iv. loi, I may call him 
my Master, .for I keepe his house; and I wash, ring., 
make the beds, and doe all my selfe. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride 4 Prej. iv. (1813) ii Miss Bingley is to live with her 
brother, and keep his house. 1891 Comh. Mag. July 57 
She meant to keep house for her father. 

d. (Usually to keep ones house or the house) : To 
stay indoors ; to be confined to the house, as by 
illness ; also fig. ; to slay in the house for the 
purpose of guarding it. 

1542-3 Act 34 ^ 35 Hen. VIII, c. 4 Sundrie persons., 
kepe their hou.ses, not mindinge to pale, .their debts. 1553 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 146 Beyng sicke, and therefore kepyng 
his house. 1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues V. 1.6 Both his 
eyes are never at once from home, but one keeps house 
while the other lOves abroad for intelligence. 1794 Mrs. 
A. M. Bennett Ellen II. 62 Sure, there is no necessity for 
us to keep house till .she arrives. 1822 Sir C. Abbott in 
Barnewall & Cr. Rep. I. 61 Did not the bankrupt begin to 
keep house as a mode of absenting himself with an intent to 
delay his creditors? i864TENNYSON£«..<dj'(f. 822 Weakening 
the man, till he could do no more, But kept the house, his 
chair and last his bed. 

e. . To keep a house : see 4 d. 

18. Proverbial Phrases. (All colloql) + To pull 

{bring) an old house on one’s head : to get oneself 
into trouble {obsl). + Atop of the house : in a state 
of excitement or passion {ohsl) ; cf. up in the house- 
roof {?,ca.s& 19). + To ihrotv {fling) the house out 

of the windows ( = Fr. jeter la maison par les 
f entires) : to put everything into confusion {obsl). 
Like a hotise on fire {afire) : as fast as a house 
would burn ; very fast or vigorously. As safe as 
houses : perfectly safe. 

x6o8 Topseli. Serpents (1658) 658 You shall pull an old 
house over your own head by a further provocation. 1611 
Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Bum. Pestle iii. v, We are at home 
now ; where, I wan ant you, you shall find the house flung 
out of the windows. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 130 
If any trick or foul play be offered, we are not to hepresently 
a top on the house. 1739 J. 'AiiXiWov Regytl. Freethinkingj 
He. .will have good Luck if he does not pull an old House 
upon his Head. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb, (1824) 291 At it 


they went like five hundred houses on fire. 2837 Dickens 
in Forster Life I. vi. 107, I am getting on. .like ‘ a house o’ 
fire ', and think the next Pickwick will bang all the others. 
1844 W. H. Maxwell Sport 4 Adv. Scoil. vi. (1855) 77 
Would not,. Stubbs throw the house out of the windows? 
1859 Cornwallis New World I. 79 The owner of the 
weapon assured him that he was as safe as houses. 

III. Attributive uses and Combinations. 

19. attrib. Of or belonging to a house, a. Form- 
ing part of, or an adjunct to, a house ; as + house- 
cop ( = House-top), -drain, -eaves {-eavesing), -end, 
-front, -gate, -gutter, -plat, -plot, -roof, -side, -wall, 
-window, ■\-wotigh ( — wall); House-door. b. Used 
or kept in a house, as house-broom, -clock, -cloth, 
-flannel, -plant, -sand ; worn in the house, as house- 
dress, -gown, -shoe. c. Belonging to or connected 
with a house or household ; performed or cairied 
on in the house ; domestic ; as house affairs, bitsi- 
ness, education, expense, fire, game, hire, life, 7'ent, 
service, sport, talk, zvork, d. Of persons: Belonging 
to the household ; dwelling in, or employed in or 
about, a house ; as kottse-chaplain, -child, -folk, 
-priest, -servant, -steward ; also House-pather, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. i. iii. 147 Still the ‘'house Affaires would 
draw her hence. _ 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amvsem. 168 
Lime-wash, .applied, .with a brush or *house-broom. 1669 
Woodhead St. 'Peresa n. xxx. 189 Humble and desirous of 
doing all the *House-business. 1690 Lond. Gaz.fSo. 2578/4 
A Large "House-Clock .is now in the hands of Jonathan 
Puller. 1388 WvcLiF Ps. cxxviii[i]. 6 Be thei maad as the 
hey of "hous coppis. 1897-8 Kaleudar R. hist. Brit. 
Archit. 278 Ventilation of ’house-drains. 1382 WvcLiFi’j. 
ci[i]. 7 As a nygt rauen in the "hous eue.se. 1603 Shaks. 
Mcas. for M. ill. ii. 186 Sparrowes must not build in his 
house-eeues. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxx. 49 With him me 
thocht all the "houshend \y. r. hous end] he towk. 1682 
Bunvan Holy War (Cassell) xi. 248 Nor had he stood long 
under the house-end. 1595 Spenser jE/iif/taf. 340 Ne let 
"hoiisefyres . . Fray vs. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 3139 Euerilc 
■"hus-folc Se niai it Sanen. 1838 Dickens O. Twist I, 
■"Hoiise-fionts projecting over the pavement. 1896 Westm. 
Gaz. 23 Apr. 3/3 Alpaca makes a practical and pretty"house- 
gown. c 147s Piet. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 800/20 Hoc siel- 
iocidunt, a "howsegoter. c 1325 Poem Tunes Edw. II 159 
hi Pol. Songs (Camden) 350 For "hous-hire ne for clothes 
he ne carez noht. 1850 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 135 My 
"house-money is utterly done._ 1889 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl, 
19 Jan. 2/4 On the cultivation of "house-plants. 7636 
Boston Rec. (1877) II. 12 William Hudson hath sould an 
"housplott and garden. 1531 MS, Acc, Si. John's Hasp., 
Canterb., Rec. for "house_ rent. _ 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 
I. X, I. (1869) I. X23 There is no city in Euiope, I believe, in 
which house-rent is dearer than in London, c 1220 Bestiary 
463 De spinneie. .festeS atte "hus rof. 1546 J. Hevwood 
Prov. (1867) 54 He is at ihree ■jvpordis vp in the house 
roufe. i 85 o Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 126 An edge like the 
ridge of a house-roof. 1791 Boswell Johnson it Apr. an. 
1773 Our female "house-servants wotk much harder than 
the male. 1881 Bf.sant & Rice ChapL of P'leei i. ii. (18S3) 
10 "House-service is no disgrace Jo a gentlewoman. 1893 
Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/3 Ladies in their "house-shoes 
and light dresses. t6oo J. PoRY tr. Leo’s Africa r. 52 
Vines, .planted by an "house-side. 1719 De Foe Crusoe t. 
iv. Steep as a house-side. 1607 Markham Caval. iii. (1617) 

1 What "House-sport is it which hath not from, it [Hunting] 
some imitation? 1758 Johnson Idler No. 29 i» 8 The 
"house -steward used to employ me. _ 1854 Emerson Soc. 
Aims Wks. (Bohn) HI. 174 In their games and in their 
"house-talk. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 35 In 
a scale-like or "house-tile-like manner, 1836-48 B. D. w/i.i.SH 
Aristoph., Acharn. i. iv. Scribbling on the "house- walls. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia 1. Wks. 1725 I. 41 With .. shot from 
corners of streets, and "house-windows. Mod. Advt., A 
young girl to do general "housework. C132S Femimi (MS. 
Trin. Coll. Cambr. B 14. 39 If, 122 b), "Houswoghes makyn 
hous sur. 

20. Applied lo animals kept in or about a house 
( = domestic, tame), as house-bee, -cat, -cock, -hen, 
-pigeon, -weasel ; or frequenting or infesting houses, 
as house- ant, -finch, -lizard, -zvren : see also 23 ; 
(cf. Field sb. 19). Also House-dog, -dove, -lamb. 

i6or Holland Pliny I. 320 Of domestical and tame 
"house-Bees, there aie two soils. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 259 They aie in size and colour exactly 
the same with our "hou.se-cats. 1577 B- Googe Heresback’s 
Husb. IV. (1586) 166 b, Of the "house Cocke and the Hen. 
1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles ii. 143 Rith as be "hous-hennes 
..hacchen. And cherichen her chekonys. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Dinner Kvij, The "house or tame Pigeon, 
c i6i3_ Middleton No IVit like a Woman’s v. i. Not toy, 
nor bill, and imitate house-pigeons. 

21. Objective and obj. genitive, as house-bearing 
adj., -burner, -btirning, -furnisher, -furnishing, 
house-hunt fb. (Hunt v. f) ,house-]nmter, -htmiing, 
-letting, -owner, -robbing, -sweeper, etc. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder 1. 26 Large Shoals of slow "Hou.se- 
beaiing Snails, cizsq Old Kent. Semn. in 0 . E. Misc. 
30 Manslechtes, "Husberners, Bakbiteres, and £<-lle_ obre 
euele deden. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI. xlviii.^2g3 
Among the captives there were house-burners and as- 
sassins. aizoo Cursor M. 26235 Mans slaghter and "hus 
brening. 1651 G. W. tr. CoweVs Inst. 267 House-burning 
doth not oneiy extend to Houses and Barnes wherein Corn 
is laid up ; hut also to those heaps which we call Mowe.s, 
Stacks, or Reeks, if they be near unto Houses. 1880 H. C. 
St. John Wild Coasts Nipon 224 Their younger sisters, .go 
about their duties of*house-caring and nursing. rSia Byron 
Ch. Har, n. xiv. (Orig. Draft), "House-furnisher withal, one 
Thomas hight. 1896 Daily News 21 May 8/1 The Lares, 
the "house-haunting spirits of ancestors. Aikenai/m 

15 Dec. 806/1 Mr-s. Austin at this time . . "house-hunted for 
the Carlyles. 1821 Shelley Let. to Mrs. S. i Aug., That 
which is necessary for "house-hujiting, 1831 A. A. Watts 
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Life < 5 - Shades Char., Hoiise-hiiniing, A tolerable 
. -insight into the mysteries of House-hunting. 1898 .fiiifrw. 
Reo. Apr. 417 He wrote . .for cultivated *house-owners. 1670 
Blount Lanu Diet., *House-robbing or House-breaking. 
1580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ballieur de maison, a 
'‘liouse sweeper. 1897 Daily News 16 Mar. 6/5 If there are 
many odd trades there are also some very disagreeable ones. 
None more so, I should fancy, than that ofthe ^housewrecker. 

22 . Locative, instrutnental, etc., as house-burial, 
-wear ; house-bred, -fed, -feeding, -going adjs. ; 
house-encompassed, -protid adjs. ; house-feed vb. 

1848 Kingsley Saint's Trag. ii. ii. 67 Our *house-hred 
foe, the adder in our bosoms. i8gi Tablet 12 Sept, 437 The 
tradition of *house-burial seems maintained in other ways. 
i8ps Daily News 20 Dec. 2/6 *House-fed lambs and Berk- 
shire pigs are here in abundance. 1846 Warnes in J. 
Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. irs One acre will 
*house-feed three bullocks, whereas it will require three 
acres to graze them in the field. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 81 Turnips, cabbages, clover, and all 
the articles of *house-feeding. j88s Times (weekly ed.) 

16 Oct. 15/2 A *house-going clergy would make a church- 
going people. 1898 Daily Newi 10 Jan. 6/5 For*housewear 
it is admirable. 

23 . Special Combinations : house-agent, an 
agent employed (by the landlord or owner) in the 
sale and letting of houses, the collection of rents, 
etc. ; house-ball, a boys’ game in which one 
player throws a ball against the wall of a house, 
and the other strikes it with a bat when it rebounds ; 
house - barge = Hodse-BOAT ; f house - bird = 
House-dove 2 ; house-book, a book for household 
accounts ; house-bound a., confined to the house ; 
house-boy, a boy employed as servant in a house ; 
house-car {U.S.), *a box-car; a closed railroad- 
car for carrying freight ’ ; house-carpenter, a 
tradesman who does the wood-work of a house; 
house-caucus (see quot.) ; house-chambermaid, 
a servant combining the functions of housemaid 
and chambermaid; house-club, a club (athletic 
or other) in a house of business ; house-coal, coal 
suitable for house fires ; house-cricket, the com- 
mon species of cricket {Acheta dosnestica) frequent- 
ing houses (as distinguished from the field-cricket) ; 
house-duty, a tax imposed on inhabited houses in 
England ; house-engine {Mech.), a steam-engine 
structurally dependent on the building in which it 
is contained; 'hovsaQ-f&atoT;^ house-agent] house- 
farmer (see quot.) ; so house-farming ; house- 
fast a. {dial.) = house-bound ; house-flag, the dis- 
tinguishing flag of a shipping or other business 
house ; house-fly , the common &y{Muscadomestica)’, 
house-god, a household god ; pi. = penates ; 
house-green, a name for the houseleek ; f house- 
head » House-top; house-help ( (Z d'.), a domestic 
servant or ‘ help ’ (see Help 3 c); house-jobber, 
-knacker = house-farmer ; f house-lady, lady or 
mistress of the house ; + house-lewe (OE. hiis- 
hleow, ME. hus lewt], -lewth, shelter of a house ; 
house-lighter (see quot,, and cf. House-boat) ; 
house-line Naut., a small line of three strands, 
Used for seizings, etc. (also called housing)', 
f house-loom = Heibloom ; t house-lord (OE. 
hiis-hlaford), lord or master of the house ; house- 
martin, the common martin {Chelidon ttrbica) ; 
house-monger, a dealer in houses {opprobrious) ; 
house-painter, an artificer who paints and deco- 
rates houses; ^0 house-painting \ house-parlour- 
maid (cf. house-chambermaid) ; house-party, the 
guests staying in a house, as distinguished from 
those invited for the day or less ; fhouse- 
pentice, a * pentice ’ or penthouse ; house- 
physician, a resident physician in a hospital or 
other public institution ; house-raiser, one who 
raises or builds a house; house-raising {U.S.), 

‘ a gathering of the inhabitants in a thinly settled 
district to assist a neighbor in raising the frame 
of his house’ {Cent. Dicil) ; house-ridden a., 
confined to the house (after bedridden) ; ’f* house- 
shouldered a., having shoulders sloping on each 
side like the roof of a house ; house-shrew, the 
common shrew-mouse {Crecidura (Sorex) araned)', 
't' house-sin, a private or secret sin ; f house- 
snail, a shell-snail (cf. y b) ; house-snake, a large 
harmless snake {Ophibolus getulus) found in North 
America, also zyfheA chain-snake ; house-sparrow, 
the common sparrow {Passer domesticus), which 
builds in the eaves and roofs of houses ; house- 
spider, any species of spider infesting houses, as 
Tegenaria domesiica or Theridium xtulgare house- 
surgeon, a resident surgeon in a hospital ; house- 
swallow, the common swallow {Hirundo rus- 
tica) \ house- tab lemaid (cf, hottse-chamhermaid)', 
house-tax, a tax levied on houses { = house-dtity) ; 
house-urn, a cinerary urn of the form of a round 
cabin with a conical roof, also called hut-urn] 
house-wagon, a wagon serving as a house for a 
company of travellers, a caravan ; house-waiting- 
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maid (cf. house-chambermaid)] house-wood, 
wood for housebote. 

*873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. 362 He had begun 
life as a*house-agent, 11884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 124 
A crannoge mu&t have united . . the charms of solitude and 
social facilities. A *house barge could scarcely be better. 
1623 tr. Ravine's Theat. Hon. i. vi. Jo They were reputed 
no other than *hous-birds or homelings. 1768 W ilkes Carr . 
(1805) III. 286, I beg my dear girl to buy a *house-book, 
and to set down all expences. Land. Gaz. No. 2380/4 

William Bowell of Brighthelmston . . *House-Caipenter. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commit). H. ni. Ixxiii. 596 What the 
Americans call ‘ *House caucuses i.e. meetings of a party 
in the larger House of the legislature, are not uncommon in 
England. Mod. Advt., As ’'House-chambermaid in Hotel. 
Commercial pieferred. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal ^ Coal- 
mining 69 The uppermost notable seam is the well-known 
*house coal. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist (1776) VII. 349 The 
*House-cricket, whose voice is so well known behind a 
country fire in a winter’s evening. 1851 Ht. Martineau 
Hist. Peace (1877) III. iv. xi. 85 The •‘houseduty— that is 
nearly the best tax we have. 1885 sst Rep. R. Comm. 
Housing Wrkg. Classes 21 The system of middlemen, of 
house jobbers, ^house farmers, or house knackers, for by all 
these titles are designated those persons who stand between 
the freeholder and the occupier. 1887 Daily News i6_ Mar. 
zJs It is generally within the last ten years of a building 
lease that houses in London come into the hands of the 
house farmer, who lets them out in tenements and asks the 
maximum of rent while doing the minimum of repairs. 
/ifa?.,*House farming is admittedly a tiade. 1855 Robinson 
IVhitby Gloss., *Housefas/, confined by illness or other- 
wise, to the house. 1891 Atkinson Moorland Par. 51 She 
. . was still house-fast, or unable to leave the houSe. 1884 
W. C. Russell Jack's Courtship II. iv. 62 [ 1 ] turned niy 
eyes aloft where the *house flag, .was rattling, .at the main 
royal masthead. ^11450 Fysshynge w. angle (1883) 29 Ye 
maye angle for hym wyth an *house flye.^ 1831 Brewster 
Nat. Magic x. (1833) 259 The house-fly is well known to 
have the power of walking in an inverted position upon the 
ceilings of rooms. 1600 Holland Livy ii. xl. 70 There 
are my *house gods, my mother, my wife, my childien. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 54 These Nomades.. wander 
with, their House-gods, day and night. i688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 88/a House-leeke. .is called generally with us 
by the name of ''House-gieen. 1513 Douglas AEneis ir. 
vii. [vi.] 9 Syne to the *hous heid ascendis anone. 1885 Ld. 
W. Compton in Pall Mall G. 14 Apr. 1/2 To show the evil 
results of the middleman or ‘ *house-knacker ' system, a 1225 
Ancr. R. 414 Marthe mester is uorto ueden & schruden 
pourc men, ase *huselefdi. eiooo Leges Penit. c. 15 in 
Thorpe Laws II. 282 Gife his *hus-hleow and mete and 
munde liam jje Jiaes hejiurfe. a J240 Wohnnge in Coil. Horn. 
277 Ijii bui 3 tid in al jie burh of belleem ne fant tn hus lewe. 

Wyclif 'Wks. (1880) 211 Lie wiji-outen or geten 
*houslewth at pore men. 1891 A. J. Foster Ouse 170 The 
*house-lighter, so called because a part of it makes a cabin 
for the man. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), Marline, 
a small line, somewhat less than *house-line. 1815 Sporting 
Mag. XLV. 153 My houseline and marline . . are equal to 
any. 1867 [see Housing sb.t 4]. 1697 Evelyn Numism. 

iii. 68 They, .fixt them as ’’'House-looms to the Inheritance. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 11 And seegeaS )?am *hus- 
hlafotde, a 1240 Sawles iParde in Coit. Horn. 245, I jiis 
hus is Jie huse lauerd. 1767 G. 'White Selborne x. (1875) 34 
The swallow and ’’’house-martin. 1767 Ibid. xvi. 185 House- 
martins are distinguished . . by having their legs covered 
with soft downy feathers down to their toes. 1604 Rowlands 
Looke to it 32 ’’House-mongers, that on earth would euer 
dwell ; Grinding the poore, as their distresses shoe. 1884 
Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. i The purchase of fag ends of leases 
by speculating hou.semongers. 1689 Land. Gaz. No. 2416/4 
’William Bishop of Reading, a ’’House Painter. 1756 Rolt 
Diet. Trade s.v. Painter, Honse-painier, one who paints 
things with plain colours, as wainscotting, doors, windows, 
frames. JIfoif. A ’'House-parlourmaid wanted. Must 
wait well at table. 1880 Ouida Moths 1 . 16B Anybody who 
is in the same ’’house-party with yourself. 1895 M. Corelli 
Sorrows Satan xxi, Invitations to our dinners and house- 
parties. 1613 T. Godwin Rom. Antiq. (1658) 16 Sheltred 
from the rain by the help of boards upheld with forks in 
manner of ’’house-pentices. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. 
Sore Throat Fever increasing eveiy Moment, they 

. . sent in the Evening for the ’’’House-Physician, a 1639 
Wotton Parall, (J. %.\. House-keeper), We know the people 
are apter to applaud housekeepers than ’’houseraisers. 1857 
J. Smith Hist. Jefferson Coll. 17 Conferences, .held at log- 
rollings, ’’house-raisings, or corn-huskings. 1893 N. tj- Q. 
8th Ser.VIII. 468/2 A poor-house-ridden octogenarian. 1552 
Huloet, ’’House shouldred, dimissis hunieris. 1645 
Rutherford Tryal^ Tri. Fallhicv. (184s) 162 Kept from 
the incursion of a *house-sin, and a home-bied corruption. 
j6io Guillim Heraldry in. xvii. (1611) 154 These are called 
’’House-snailes, either because they so carrie their houses 

upon their backe,. or because vsually they breed about old 
houses. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Pkys. Mech. Digress. 372 A 
great, gray, House-Snail (as they call it). 1674 Ray Collect. 
Words, Eng. Birds 88 The ’’House-sparrow. 1897 Times 
S Jan. 10/4 House sparrows feed on grain duiing the winter. 
1721 Bradley Philos. Acc. Wks. Nat. 135 The black 
’’House Spider, whose Antennae ate seemingly pointed with 
Diamonds. 1883 J. G. Wood in Gd. Words Dec. 762/1 The 
common House-spider . . sometimes grows to an enormous 
-size. 1825 J. M ORISON in Morisoniana (1831) 240 The 
’'house-surgeon having neglected to retain the elastic. 1836^ 
Dickens Sk. Boz (1850) 146/2 A certificate was read from 
the house-surgeon of a neighbouring hospital. 1674 Ray 
Collect. Words, Eng. Birds 86 The common ’'House- 
swallow ; Hirundo domestiia. 1766 Pennant Zool. (x-jiS) 
I. 399 The house-swallow is distinguished, .by the supeiior 
forkiness of its tail, and by the red spot on the forehead, and 
under the cbm. Mtod. Advt., *House-tablemaid . . wanted 
at once. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1 . 469 The ’’house- 
lax excited the discontent of its inhabitants. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. xxii. (1876) 20 In the case of the poor, a house- 
tax has special disadvantages. 2891 Tablet Z2 Sept. 437 
To bring the Italian and German ’’house-urns into direct 
connection. 1886 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 4/1 The highways 
aie 'blocked formiles with ‘ *house-waggoiis '. Mod. Advt., 
Wanted, a *House-waitiDgmaid, with good references, i6o’a 


Fulbbcke Sind Pi. Parall, 52 The termor hath ’’house- 
wood. .fire-woode belonging to his tearme of common right. 

Hiouse (haus), sb.t Forms : (3 tiuce), 4 houe, 
houce, 4-7 liouze, 5 howse, 6 howss, 6-7 Bouss, 

7 housse.houche, 5-liouse. [a. .huche (i 2th c. 
in Littre), hotice (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
hottsse (med.L. hucia, houcia, hussia, hoitsid). 

Accordmg to Darmesteter-Thomas, perh. adopted during 
the Crusades from Arabic yushiah, ‘ tegiimentum, 

velum See other suggestions in Diez, Littre, etc.] 

A covering of textile material ; esp. and usually, 
a covering attached to a saddle, so as to cover the 
back and flanks of the horse ; a housing. 

CZZ83 Graystanes in Script. Tres (Suitees) 64 Ex eo 
[panno] palefridis tuis coopeitoria quaj huces mincupantur 
fecit. 1312-13 Durham MS. Cell. Roll, j Houce empt. pro 
j equo. xggg-t, Durhani MS. Burs. Roll, In panno .. empt. 
pio houses equorum, pro j houze adpalefi, mi.ssam domino 
Regi. X391 Earl Derby's Exp. 7 Pro j hous pro le bancr. ^ 
Ibid. 247 Pro j house pro sella domiiii de coreo. 1483 Caih. 
Angl. igo/i A Howse of a horse, jj/i/nr/rr. igoo- 

20 Dunuar Poems Ixi. 21 With ane new houss I wald be 
happit. 1601 F. Tate Househ. Ord. Edw. II § 56 (1876) 40 
He shaL.carri the hoiiche of those hoise.s the kiiige slmlbe 
mounted on. 1687 A, Lovell tr. Thevenot's Ti av. i. 86 A 
stately Horse, covered with a Housse all Embroidered with 
Gold. <11700 Dryden tr. Ovid's Met. xii. (R.), The houss 
and trappings of a beast. 1756 Rolt Diet. Trade, H ousing 
or House, a Cover laid over the Saddle of a horse, in oider 
to save it from the weather and dirt. 

House (hanz), v.! [OE. hilsian (in sense i) = 
OtlG. h-hsbn (MHG., MLG., MDu. husen, Ger. 
hausen, Du. huizeff, ON. husa ; f. htis IIousis 

1. Transitive senses. 

1 . To receive or put into a house; to provide 
with a house to dwell in; to keep or store in 
a house or building. 

cioao Leges Penit. c. 14 in Thorpe Laws II. 282 Fede 
kearfan and scryde and husije. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 16 
Whan that they were alle housed And set and served ate 
mete. 1432 Sc. Acts Jas. I in Stai. Scotl. (1814) II. 21/1 
The sheief..sal ..forbide at ony man houss, berbery or 
reset! hym. C1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 How.syn, or puttyn 
yn a howse, domi/ero. 1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
HI. (15861 118 b. That if the Mare be housed, there be roome 
enough for her and her foale. c 1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. 
Lxxvm.xxi, A shepheard wise to howse his flock doth haste. 
1626 Bacon Sylva it 412 As wee House Hot-Countrey Plants 
..to saue them; So wee may House our owne Countrey 
Plants to forward them. 1768 G. White Selhome xili. 
(187s) so A neighbour housed an oat-rkk lately. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to tong. v. ii. Wks. (Globe) 672/1 Where 
did you leave your fellow-travellers? Are they in safety? 
Ai e they housed ? 1832 Ht. Martineau Weal <!• W. i, 3 

There were nine children to be housed. 1885 Manih. Exam. 
21 May s/i The arrangements for hou.sing the art collection 
of the Museum Committee at Queen’s Park. 

b. refl. To enter a hoube; to take refuge or 
shelter in a house. 

? a 1400 Sir Benes 142 (MS. C.) Thereaboute ye shade yow 
howse And sone after that shall be bur spowse. 1589 R. 
Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) Aiijb, House your selues in the 
next Tauerne. 1685 Travestin Siege Newheusel 49 The 
rest of the Turks housing themselves. 1848 J. Guksit Aide- 
de-camp xxxiv. Each peison housed himself where he could. 

t c. To drive or pursue into a house. Obs. 

_ 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 18B Euen now we hous’d him 
in the Abbey heere. 1694 Penn Trav. Holland etc. 249 
The Priest run away, they followed him till they housed 
him. 1701 Strvpe Aylmer (R.), Yet the said Bishop, as he 
understood, his single man housed them all. 

2 . To receive, as a house does ; to give shelter to. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, ii. xiv, Him the silent 

wildernesse did house, a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. i. 10 
When we have broken through the outward shell of words 
and phrases that house It [tiuth] up. 1773-83 Hoolc Orl. 
Fur. XXIII. (R.), When the place No knight has hous'd. 
183* Tennyson CEnone 36 0 Caves That house the cold- 
crowned snake 1 1877 T. A. Trollope Peep behind Sc. at 
Rome xi. 140 The building was capable of comfortably 
housing a very much larger number. 

3 . transf. and fig. To place or enclose as in a 
house ; to cover as with a roof; to harbour, lodge. 

*577 B. Googe Heresbach' s Husb. it. (1586) 65 b, Some use 
to house it with Strawe and Horse doung, and so leave it in 
the Garden. 1599 B. Jonson Ev, Man out of Hum. in, i. 
Wks, (Rtldg.) 49/1 Nay, good sir, house your head. 1643 
Milton Divorce To Parlt. Eng., The piety, the learning 
and the prudence which is hous’d in this place. 1791-1823 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit,, Puck the Comm., Some collector., 
houses the forlorn fiction — and it enters into literary history. 
1841 Emerson Meik, Nat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 226 The uni- 
versal does not attract us until housed in an individual. 

4 :.^ a. Naut. To place in a secure or unexposed 
position *. e.g. a gun, by running it in on deck and 
fastening it by tackle, muzzle-lashing, and breech- 
ing ; a topmast or topgallant-mast, by partly 
lowering it and fastening its heel to the mast 
below it. 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789), Canon a la serre, a 
gun housed athwart, with the top of its muzzle beaiing 
against the upper edge of the port. 1835 Marryat Pirate 
vii, In bad weather it [the gun] can be lowered down and 
housed. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Alast xv. 41 A laige ship, 
with her top-gallant-masts housed. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archit. 77 Provision is made for housing the screw shaft by 
giving a swell to the post, as in a wood ship. 

b. Naut. To cover or protect with a roof. 

18*1 A. Fisher Vay, Arctic Reg. 151 As the ships are now 
housed and secured, and the days getting so short. 1867 
- Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s.v. Housed, Ships in ordinary, 
not in commission, are housed over by a substantial roofing. 
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c. Hop-growing. (See quot.) Cf. Hodslinq. 

>875 Susi^ex Gloss.^ When hops have a great deal of bine, 
and the poles are thickly covered over the top, so as almost 
to shut out the light and sun, they are said to be * housed \ 

d. Carpentry. To fix in a socket, mortice, or 
tlie like : cf. Housing sb}- 5. 

1856 S. C. Urees Gloss, Terms s.v. Housing, The steps of 
a stall case are housed into the stringboard, and the ends 
of a pair of rafters are sometimes housed into the head of 
a king-post. 1S84 F. T. Hod&son S tair-building 12 Wall 
strings are the supporters of the ends of the treads and 
risers that are against the wall. They may be ‘ housed ’ or 
left solid. 

t 5 . To build, (transl. L. sediftcare.') Obs. rare, 
a. 1400 Prynier (i8gi) 35 [Ps. cxxii. 3] Iherusalem that is 
housed as a cite, whas delynge is in him self. 

II. Intransitive senses, 

+ 6. To erect a house or houses ; to build. Obs. 
X297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 492 Hii housede & bulde va.ste & 
herede & sewe. i"i43o Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. xlix. (1869) 
30 The caipentere with his ax to howse and to he we. 1496 
Dives ij- Pa.up. x. viii. (W. de W.) 383/1 Thou shalt house 
& other shall dwelle therin. 

7 . To dwell or take shelter in (or as in) a house; 
to harbour. 

1591 Spiinsur M. Hnbherd 828 He would it drive away, 
Ne suffer it to house there. 1592 Shaks. Rom. Jul. iii. 
V. 190 Graze where you will, you shall not house with me. 
1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, i. 460 Observe the starry Signs, 
Where Saturn houses, and where Hermes joins. 1803 S. & 
Hr. Lle Ccmterb. T. 11 . 342, I again housed with my 
peasants. 1828 Blackw. Mag. XXIV. 442 Surely the Devil 
houses here ! 1880 Watson Pidnce's Quest (1892) 32 If. . 
unbelief House in thy heart. 

"f 8. House in (also in passi ) ; said of a ship of 
which the upper works are built narrower than the 
lower. (Cf. Homing ubl. sb. i .) Obs. 

1627 Cai'T. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 Flaring . . is 
when she is a little howsing in, neere the water. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. 'I'echn. s.v. Housed, She is Housed-in, or 
l^inched-in too much. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbitild. 
Assist. i6s Tumbling home; when the Ship-side declines 
from a Peipendicular upwaids, or, as some call it, houses in. 

House (hauz), v.'^ [f. House ; cf. F. housser 
(OF. houchier'i^pCa. c. in Hatz.-Darra.).] trans. To 
cover (a horse) with a house or housing. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixi. 71 Tak in this gray horss, 
Auld Dunbar,. .Gar howss him now aganis this 5uill. 
BcuNnEViL Horsemanship, Diet. Horses (1609) zi Horses., 
would be housed jn Summer season with canuas to defend 
the flies, and in Winter with a thicks woollen housing cloth, 
to keepe them warrae. 1638 Evelyn Diary 22 Oct., A velvet 
bed of state drawn by six horses, houss’d w**" y® same. 1844 
Mrs. Browning i'zi/awV Nesivi, And the steed it shall be 
shod All in silver, housed in azure. 

House zi.s, var. of Hoisb v . : cf. Howes. 

CIS15 Cache LorelTs B. (Percy Soc.) 14 Cocke wayed 
anker, and housed his sayle. 

Houseale, -all : see Housal, Housel. 
Houseband, obs, form of Husband. 
HoU’Se-boat. A boat roofed over and fitted up 
as a house, for living in permanently or temporarily. 

1790 G. White Let. in Selborne (1877) II. 17s To enquire 
what small craft they had on the Rhine, and whether any 
liouse-boat. 1887 Miss Braddon Like Unlike i, The 
summer days we spent together on his lordship's house-boat 
at Henley. 1887 Spectator 9 July gzo/z Summer life in a 
house-boat on the Thames. 

HoU'Sebote. Law. Forms : 2-3 husbote, 6- 
tousebote, (6-8 -boot, 7 -boote). [OE. 
f. hds House sb.'^ -t- bdt Boot 5.] The repair 
of a house ; wood for this purpose ; the right of a 
tenant to take this from the landlord’s estate. 

Iix-ja Charlervx Mon. Angl.iyb-yPiSL i. 263-4 [H]usbotam 
et heybotam ad sufRcientiam in bosco meo. Ren- 

ialia Glaston. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 83 Debet habere husbote 
ad aulam suam de bosco domini. 1292 Year-bk. 20-21 Edw. I 
(Rolls) 121 Willem Chandez granta a ly ousbote e heybote 
en son boys. xs6s, 1394 [see Hedgebote, Haybote], 
1641 Tenues de la Ley, Hoiisehoote. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 506 If a man cuts Tiees for Houseboot, Hedge- 
boot, Cartboot, Ploughboot, and Fireboot, Tithes shall not 
be paid of them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 323 It was 
resolved in 8 Ja. I. that eveiy copyholder may of common 
right, - take housebote, hedgebote, and ploughbote. 

t HoU’Selireacll. Obs. rare. In 2 busbrecbe. 
£OE. hiisbrice, f. hits House sb.^ + brice Breach = 
OFris. Mshrekei\ Housebreaking. 

c 1023 Clint's Secular Laws c. 64 [65] (Schmid) Hus- 
bryce Lw.n brec] and bmrnet. .asftgr woruld-lage is botleas. 
C1130 Laws Hen. I, c. 12 § ijSchmid) Ex hiis placitis.. 
quaedam non possunt emendari. .husbreche et bernet. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4) App., Housebreach, or House-breaking. 

House-break (haivsibr^ik),®. [Back-formation 
ixovsxvLfs.t ox house-breaking', oi.housekeepi^ tntr. 
To break into a house with felonious intent. 

1820 Shelley Hymn Mercury xlix, The lord of those 
Who swindle, house-break, sheep-steal, and shop-lift. 1896 
West7n. Gaz. 22 Oct. 3/1 To housebreak in his own humorous 
fashion. 

Housebreaker (hau-sibr^ikai). 

1 , One who breaks open and enters a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. 

ri340 Cursor M. 6747 (Fairf) Thefe housbreker in any 
stounde. 1483 Cath. Angl. 190/2 An Howse bieker, aper- 
culcL'i'^us* i 653 j. Davies tn •A.ff^bass, 280 

A House-breaker coming one night into his House, 17*7 
Swift Wiutt passed in Londoft^ Highway-men, h^j^e- 
bieakers, and common pick -pockets, 1855 MACAXJLAY-o7Jif. 
Eng. xix. IV, 295 During the autumn of 1692 and the follow- 
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Ing winter, the capital was kept in constant terror by 
housebreakers. 

2 . One whose business it is to demolish houses. 

1873 [Remembeied in use by a correspt.]. 189a Times 
6 Dec. 11/4 The whole of the block of houses., is in process 
of demolition, .the ‘house-breakers* being already at work. 
1898 Daily News 22 July 6/1 The house-bieaker — the man 
of the pick, not the jemmy — is hard at work. 

Hou'sebreaking. [Cf. Housebreach,] The 
crime of breaking open and entering a house with 
intent to commit robbery or other felony. (See 
quots.) Also attrib. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Burglary,, .the Common Law re- 
straines it to robbing of a house by night.. .The like offence 
committed by dale they call house breaking or robbing. 
1670 Blount Law Diet. s.v. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 
XVI. (1809) 223 Burglary, or nocturnal housebreaking, .has 
always been looked upon as a very heinous offence. 1838 
Dickens 0 . Twist xix. Producing his box of housebreaking 
tools. 1897 Daily News g Dec. 10/7 Housebreaking, which 
means entry before nine o'clock at night, is commoner with 
these retail criminals than burglary. 

HoU'Se-builder. One who builds a house ; 
one whose business is the building of houses; a 
builder. 

1769 Junius Lett, xxxiv. 152 [He], .descends to apply to 
his house-builder for assistance. 1895 Educat. Rev, (N. Y.) 
Sept. 158 A house-builder is not likely to excel as an 
aichitect. 

b. attrib. House-builder Moth *. see quots. 

1864-3 Wood Homes without H. xiv. (1868) 283 This is 
the House-Builder Moth (Qiketicus Sandersti) an insect 
which is common in many parts of the West Indies. 

So House-building', the building of houses. 

1796 Morse Anier. Geog H. 258 Timber.. is employed in 
house-building instead of bricks, stones and tiles. 

Housecarl (han-sjkarl). Hist. Forms : i hiia- 
carl,-karl(l, 7-9 hu3-,houseearl6, 9 bus-, house- 
carl, [Late OE. hilscarl, a. ON. hdskarl man- 
servant, pi. Iting’s men, body-guard, f. ON. hiis 
house -t- karl man : see (Jarl.] 

A member of the body-guard or household troops 
of a (Danish or late Old English) king or noble. 

10.. O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1036 paet Allfsifu, 
Haidacnutes modor, stete on Winceastre, mid J>^s cynges 
huscarlum hyra suna. a 1066 Charter 0/ Eadweard in 
Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 202 Swa Surstan min huskarll hit 
furmest of me heold. a iizs O. E. Chron. (Laud MS.) 
an. 1070 pa comen into Eli^ Xpistien pa Densce bisceop. . 
and pa Densca hus carles mid heom. 1610 Holland Catn- 
den’s Brit. i. 576 They had slaine his Huscarles. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 272 Hardeenute sending 
his Housecarles, so they call’d his Officers, to gather the 
Tribute impos’d. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. i. 97 He 
summoned from all parts his huscarles or houseceoiles and 
retainers. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. (ed. 2) I. vi. 440 Cnut 
now organized a regular paid force. .These were the famous 
Thingmen, the Housecarls. Ibid. 441 The Housecarls were 
in fact a standing army. 1873 Edith Thompson Hist. Eng. 
vii. 26 The thanes and house-carls were slaughtered almost 
to a man around their fallen standard. 

Housed (hauzd), a.^ [f. House or 

1 . Lodged, enclosed, or shut up in or as in a 
house ; provided with a house or houses. 

1349 Cheke Hurt Sedit. (1641) 14 Which haue fled from 
housed conspiracies to encamped robberies. 1377 B. Googe 
Heri’sbach's Hush. lit.- (1586) 141 b. Thus much of housed 
.sheepe. 1664 Evelyn Nat. Hort. (1729) 194 Air your 
hous'd Carnations. 1829 Blackw, Mag. XXVI. 204 The 
richly housed and planted acclivity. ai86z Buckle 
Civiliz. (i86g) III. V. 471 A badly fed, badly housed, and not 
over-cleanly people. 

2 . Haul. (See FIouse v.^ 4 a.) 

1893 Wesifit. Gaz. 14 Oct. 5/3 It would have been better if 
both boats had sailed under housed topmasts. 

Housed (hauzd), ppl. [f. House or sb.^"] 
Covered with a house or housing. 

1360 Becon New Catech. Wks. (1560-3) 1. szsTose a sorte 
of Popettes standing in euerye corner of the Church some 
holdinge in theyr handes a Swoorde, some a Scepter .. som 
housed, some vnhoused. 

House-dog. A dog kept to guard the house ,* 
a watch-dog ; a domestic dog. 

1711 Addison Sped. No. 7 v 4 She. .was. .almost frighted 
out of her Wits by the great House-dog. lyp Mary 
Wollstonecr. Rights Worn. xii. (1891) 250 To love with 
reasonable suboidination their whole family, from their 
husband to the house dog. 1882 Ouida In Maremvia 1 . 
24 Of a fox never can you make a house-dog. _ 

fig. 1848 Thackeray Van. E'air xl, Briggs was the 
house-dog whom Rebecca had provided as guardian of her 
innocence and reputation. 

House-door. The door of a house ; the main 
or front door. 

j666 Pefys Diary 25 Sept., To the Parliament House. . 
and then delivered it [a letter] at the House-door. 1848 
Dickens Dombey iii. The butlers . . began to stand at the 
house-doors in the twilight. atU-ib. 1879 Browning Hal- 
bert 4 Hob 40 A yard from the house-door-sill. 

House-dove. 

1 . A dove kept in a dove-house ; a tame dove or 
pigeon. 

1330 Palsgr. 233/1 Housedove, coulomb, 1623 Bacon 
Ess., Plantat. (Arb.) 531 Cockes, Hennes,. .House doues. 

%Jig. Formerly commonly applied to a person(esp. 
a woman) that stays in the house ; a stay-at-home. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1593) 242 Then the home-tarriers 
and house-doues that kept Rome still, began to repent them 
that it was not their hap to go with him. 1389 Greene 
Menaphon (Arb.) 85 You are proude such a house doue of 
late, or rather so good a Huswife, that no man may see you 


vnder a couple of Capons. 1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' 
Admir. Events 20 Take me not as a house Dove, to imploy 
my selfe in spinning, sowing, and keeping the chimney corner. 

HoU’Se-fatker. [transl. of 1... paterfamilias, 
or of Ger. hausvateri\ The father of a household 
or family ; the male head of a community or collec- 
tion of persons living together as a family. 

1332 Latimer Serm. Lincohi L 65 What a costly dyshe 
the housefather hath ordayned at the wedding of his son. 
1859 Thackeray Virgin, xxxii. He was dozing after the 
fashion of honest housefathers. 1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan 
Hauseh. ii, ^ i. 39 The simple minds of uncultuied men 
unhesitatingly believed that the spiiit of the departed 
House Father hovered round the place he loved in life. 
1884 Lutheran 28 Feb. 3 Arranging the present building 
for the residence in it of a hou.sefather which is a necessity 
for the institution (a theological seminary]. 1S87 Pall 
Mall G. 7 Dec 9/1 There were in these places no ‘ house- 
fathers’ for the girls, though there were ‘house-mothers' 
for both girls and boys. 

Houseful (liQU’sful). [See -ful.] As mitch 
or as many as a house will hold. 

1610 Bp. Hall Apol. Bromnists § 13 The tumultuarie 
Discipline of the refined house-full at Amsterdam. 1663 
Pepvs Diary ig Sept , The whole house-full there at cards. 
1842 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 96 A housefull of the 
most delightful childien. 1867 Dickens Lett, (1880) II. 270 
Having my annual houseful, 1 have, as yet, seen nothing. 

Hou'se-heating. 

1 . lit. The heating of a house. Also attrib. 

1887 JVestm. Rev. June 323 Our house-heating furnaces. . 
are not to be commended. 1893 Daily News 25 Apr. 7/2 
It is applicable .. to house-heating, to kitchen and baking- 
ovens, to steameis, locomotives, and other steam engines. 
fig. =H 0 U 3 E-WAKMING 2 . 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 631/2 His celebrated master-piece, 

‘ Hogg’s Househeating ’. 1864 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. 

i. IV. 245 A grand House-heating, or First Dinner. 

Housekold (haivsihMcl). Forms: 4-7 hous- 
Holde, Houslionld, 4-8 lioushold, 5 houshoold, 
housold, 5-6 Iiowsold(e, householde, 7iorth. 
hous-, liowsliald(e, 5-7 liowsliQld(e, 6 h.ous- 
sold, h-owseliolde, howshould, 5- household, 
[f. House sb.'^ -t- Hold Cf. MDu. hmishoud, 
Jniysliolt, Ger. haushcclt housekeeping, Sw. hus- 
hall household, family; also Ger. haushaltung 
in senses i, 2, 3.] 

1. fl. The ‘ holding ’ or maintaining of a house 
or family; housekeeping; domestic economy, (In 
quot. 1585, Dwelling, residence : see also 5.) Obs. 

1489 Caxton Eaytes 0/ A. i. i. 2 To spynne on the distaf 
& ocupie theim in thynges of houshold. 1329 Wolsly ip 
Four C, Eng, Lett. 10 Evry thyng mete for houssold vn- 
provydyd ana fuinyshyd. JiooRT>r Dyeiaiy i. (rS^o) 
242 That he begyn howseholde. 1576 Newton Lemnie's 
Complex. (1633) 76 The pleasant and delightfull furnituie 
in every point for household, wonderfully rejoyced me. 
*583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy..vi. xv. 129 Tharse 
. . being the place of birth and houshold of S. Paul. 

2 . The contents or appurtenances of a house 
collectively ; household goods, chattels, or furni- 
ture; household- stuff. Obs. 

i38aWYCLiF Ezek. xxxviii. 13 And take peitenaunce of 
houshold and substaunce. 1420 E. E. Wills (1882) 52 Also 
I will jrat my wyffe haue all my housholde holy. 1484 
Caxton Fables of Page (1889) i Dysshes, pottes, pannes, and 
suche other houshold. 1621 Bury Wills (Camden) 167 De- 
siringe him . .he would bestowe some of my howshoide of my 
brother Nicke. 1709 E.W Donna Rosina no 'Dsyont Sodls 
. .have sent their Beds hither and some other Household. 

3 . The inmates of a house collectively ; an orga- 
nized family, including servants or attendants, 
dwelling in a house ; a domestic establishment. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love 11. iii. (Skeat)l. 126 In to myne 
housholde hastelye I woll that thou entre. c 1400 Maundev. 
(1839) 209 In on House men maken 10 Housholdes. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 250/2 Howshoide, familia. 1529 
More in Pout- C. Eng. Lett. 12 Be of good cheere, and 
take all the howsold with you to Church. 1584 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 10$ With all his children and houshold to 
be mmthered. 1624 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) To give 
to every one of the houshold his appointed portion at the 
appointed seasons. 1719 Young Busiris in. i. The gates 
are barr’d. And all the houshold is compos’d to lest ? 1841 
W. Spalding Italy 4 H- Isl. HI. 87 The pomp of the vice- 
regal household was no small addition, to the other national 
burdens. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 103 ‘J he master of 
the household should be up eaily and before all his servants. 
fiS- ^526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) gob, Ceitaynly 
they be y« housholde^ of Sathan and progeny of piyde. 
1326 Tindale Gal. vi. 10 Vnto them which aie off the 
housholde of fayth. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer Col- 
lect 22nd Sund. after Trin., To kepe thy housholde the 
churche in continuall godlines. 

b. spec. The Hotisehold=-^Q royal or imperial 
household. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxh ) xxiii. 108 To kepe bat nane 
entre in at jie dure hot bat bat be emperour will, oless ban 
he be of be houshald. 1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. in. 
§ 213 The earl of Pembroke.. Lord Chambeilain of the 
household. 1707 Chamberlayne' s St. Gt. Brit. ii. xiv. 183 
{heading) Of the Troops of the Houshold. 1835 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. i2t He had two good places, one in 
the Treasury, the other in the household. Ibid, xxii IV. 
776 Retaining his place of Comptroller of the Household. 
1880 Disraeli Endym. Ixx, Gentlemen expecting high places 
in the Household, and under-secretary.ships of state. 

4 . techn. JElliptically for hottsehold bread, coal, 
etc. : see 8. 

1638 Penkethman Ariach, Cijb, The id, houshold 
(being Bread made of common wheat,) ought to weigh two 
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penny wliite of the same course Cocket. 1834 Ronalds 
& Richardson Chan. Tecliml. I. Pief. 6 [Coal] Household 
19,000,000, Iron Works 13,000,000. 1863 S. L. J. Life in 
South I. AV. 301 Such _ a display of ‘households’ and 
‘calicos’, as coloured prints are called. 1875 lire’s Diet. 
Arts I. 477 Batch bread is made of best flour and of 
households, or flour of second quality. 1886 Fallows 
Snppl. Dni.f Households, a technical name among millers 
for the best flour made from red wheat, with a small por- 
tion of white wheat mixed. 

+ 5 . Phrases. To hold or keep {a, one's') Iwiise^ 
hold : to ‘keep house ' ; io keep open household=\.o 
keep open house (see House shP 17 b). Jn or 

of household with ; in or of the same household 
wilh ; familiar ■with. Obs. 

1:1430 Hymns Virg. 61 panne comekh® .vij.deedli synnes 
With pe wickid aungil housholde to holde 1463 Pastott 
Lett, No. 469 II. 129 Ther to dwelle and abide, and kepe 
lioivsold. 1467 Ord. Worcester c. 33 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 
389 Eny ciaftiesnian, artificer, or other, dwellynge or 
holdj'nge houshold, in Cites, Boroughez. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Erasnt. Par. Matt. iv. 33 llesire to haue in houshold with 
them, men, &c. 1568 GRAnoN C/iroii. II. 215 At Christ- 
masse, at which tyme she promissed to keepe open hous- 
hold. 1581 PcTTiE Guazzo's Civ. Conv. n. (1586) 52 Those 
that be of householde with us. 

II. attrib. and Comb, 

6. atinb. passing into adj. Of or belonging to a 
household, domestic. 

1382 WycLiP Matt. x. 25 Jif thei han clepid the husbonde 
man Belzebub, hou myche more his housholde meynee ? 
IS3S CovERDALC Ecclus. vi. II Deale faithfully with thy 
liousliolde foike. 1578 Timme Caluine on Gen. 301 Ahram 
. . with his housholdarmie, fell upon their enemies. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgi'imnge (1614) 524 All their most piecious 
houshold furniture. 1643 Milton Divorce To Park. Eng., 
This houshold unhappines. 1726 Aylilfe Parergon 338 A 
Legacy of Housholdgoods or Furniture. 1738 Wksley 
Ps. Lxxx, vii, Our bitter Household Foes abound. 1841 
W. Spalding Italy fj It. Isl. I. 299 Statues, mosaics, house- 
hold utensils, and other antique treasures. _ 1847 Emlrson 
Poems, Saadi ijS That blessed gods in servile masks Plied 
for thee thy household tasks. 

b. Of or belonging to the royal household, as 
household appointment, office, etc. ; household 
troops, troops specially employed to guard the 
person of the sovereign : in Great Britain the ist 
and and Life Guards, the Royal Horse Guards, 
and thd Grenadier, Coldstream, and Scots Guards ; 
so household brigade, cavalry, infatihy, etc. 

1711 Lond. Gaz. No. 4843/2 The Houshold Troops are 
under the Gates of Cambray. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. bid. 
IL 183 In most Asiatic despotisms, the king first trusts to 
the army against the people, and then to a body of foieigii 
household tioops, or Mamluks, against the rest of the army. 
1849 Macaulay Hist Eng. iii. I. 295 The household infantry 
consisted of two regiments. 

c. fig. Familiar, intimate, homely, arch. 

C14S0 tr. De Imitatione ni. xxiv. 95 pine familiars & 
householde men. 1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 39 b, Grow- 
ing into some houshold _ familiaritie. 1761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy III. 94 Good plain houshold judgment. 1840 Dn 
Quincey Style iv. (i860) 291 More household, more natural, 
less elaborate. 1852 Hawthorne Tanglew. T., Circe's P. 
(1879) 182 What a domestic, household, homelike sound it is ! 

7 . Objective Combs., as household-keeper, -keep- 
ing (see 5), -orderer, -ordering, 

1479 Bury Wills (Camden) 51 Eueryhousold keperin the 
town that 1 dwelle jnne. 1352 Huloet, Housholde kepynge, 
favtiliam fouens. Ibid., Housholde orderer, or gouernor, 
oeconomicus. Ibid., Houshold orderyng, . .oeconomia. 

8. Special Combs. : household beer, beer of 
. ordinary quality for household use ; household 

bread, biead for ordinary household use : the 
application has changed several times between the 
i6th c., when it was brown bread, and the end of 
the 1 9th, when it is white bread made of a second 
or third quality of floirr ; household franchise, 
suffrage, the right of voting in parliamentary or 
other elections, consequent upon being a house- 
holder within an electoral division : see Hodse- 
EOliDER; household gods {Rom. Antiq.'), the 
Lares and Penates, divinities supposed to preside 
over the household, whose images were kept in 
the atrium or central room of the house ; fig. the 
essentials of home life ; household loaf, a loaf 
of household bread ; f household-man, a domestic 
male seivant or attendant ; household servant, 
a servant belonging to the household, a domestic 
servant ; household word, a word or saying in 
familiar use ; a name familiar to everybody. 

1377 B. Gooce Heresbach's Hush. i. (1586) 10 b. Two 
Ovens, one .serving for *honseholde bread, the other for 
manchet for myne owne table. 1620 Vennee Via Recta i. 
18 A browne houshold bread agreeable enough for labourers. 
1737 OzBCA. liabelaisl. 256 A Loaf of Hou.sbold (or Brown) 
Biead, 1818 Todd, Househoid.hread. bread not of the 
finest quality ; see Cheat-bread. 1839-60 lire’s Diet. Arts 
s.v. Bread (L ), Our household bread [is made], of the whole 
substance of the grain without the separation either of the 
fine flour or coarse bran. 1866 Bright Sp. Ho. Com. 13 
Mar., If . he approve'd a 10 1 . ^household franchise in 
boroughs he must do so also in the counties. 1884 (Glad- 
stone Sp. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., The household franchise .. 
now. .the principal franchise of the cities and towns of this 
country. 1614 T. Adams Devils Banquet 32 Those [Lares 
et Lemures) *household-Gods, or rather household-Goblins 
and Deuils. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 335 And with 
him all his Patrimony bears; His House and Houshold 
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Gods 1 i8i8 Byron Lett. 10 Sept., The deliberate desola- 
tion piled upon me, when I stood alone upon my health, 
with my household gods shivered around me. 1S94 Cromp- 
ton ’jurisdiction 226 b, A peiiie wheaten loafe, A halfe- 
penie “houshold loafe. 1710 Abstr. Act 8 Anne c. 19 in 
Lond. Gaz. No. 4681/1 The White Loaves are One Half, 
and the Wheaten T hree Quarters of the Weight of Houshold 
Loaves. 1477 Noetjoh Ord. Alch. iv. in Ashm. (1652) 49 
Take never thereto no *Houshold-man, Thei be soone weary 
as I tell cann. 1391 LKi&ztxat. Archeion (1635) 195 The like 
[penaltie] upon the taker of any Liverie, except he were his 
Household-man. 1495 'Previsa's Barth. De P. R. vi. xxii. 
(W. de W.), “Houshokle seruauntes besylyhelpe and folowe 
eche other. 1840 Thirlwall Greece VII. 335 He sent back 
his brother Menelaus . . together with his private baggage, 
and household seivants. 1866 Bright Sp. at Manchester 
20 Nov., “Household or lating suffrage has existed for cen- 
turies in our parishes. 1399 bliAics. Hen. V, iv. iii. 52 Our 
Names, Familiarinhis mouthas “household words. 1833L. 
Rnciiic IVand. by Loire 137 The children of genius, whose 
names ai e as house-hold words in the mouths of their fellow- 
men. iSSSBurgou Lives 12 Gd. Men 1 . iv. 375 A household 
word wherever the English language is spoken. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) i' Hou’selioldment, a piece 
of household furniture. Hoxi-seliolfliiess (see 6 c), 
domestic quality, d* Hou'selioldy a. [cf. early 
mod. Du. httysJiondigh (Kilian)], belonging to or 
befitting a household. 

1537 Tusser ICO Points Hush, v, At no tyme to much, but 
liaue alway ynough; is housholdy fare, and the guyse of 
the plough. 1717 N. Riding Rec. VIII. lyt One oak chest, 
one arm chair with some other odd householdments within 
the Township. 1833 Lytton England ve.W, Woidswoith 
is Geiman from his .singular householdness of feeling. 

Hoixseholder (hau’silmuldoi). horms: see 
Household. [ME., f. House sbP -i- Holder 2 ; 
cf. Du. huishouder (Kilian huyshouder), LG. hits- 
hdlder, MHG., Ger. haushalter, Da. himsholder, 
Sw. hushdllare ; also Gr. Gi/roFo/tos.] 

The person who holds or occupies a house as 
his own dwelling and that of his household ; esp. 
in the law on parliamentary elections in the United 
Kingdom, one qualified to exercise the franchise 
by the occupancy, as legally defined, of a house or 
tenement. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 339 An housholdere and that a greet 
was he, Seint lulian was he in his contiee. 1434 E. E. 
Wills (.iSSa) loi Sellehite..& yeue to poie houshoiders in 
coles. 1547 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. iii. 161 Thal- 
dermen., shall cause euerye howseholder of their seuerall 
wardes..to [etc.]. 1^9 Establ. lest 23 His Majesty.. has 

commanded all Papists who are not Householders, Travel- 
lers, &c. to depai t from this City. 1831 Macaulay in Life 
<5- Lett. (1880) I. 2S3 With your head full of ten-pound 
nouselioldeis. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed._4) 
II. 309 Every householder in the country might practise 
this part of domestic economy. 1884 Low & Pulling Diet. 
Eng. Hist. 424/1 By the Reform Bill of 1867.. the franchise 
. . was extended to all resident householders or rated occu- 
pants of dwelling houses, after payment of one year’s rales, 
b. Hence, The bead of a household or family. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsholdare {K. howsalder), 
pater familias, yconamus. 1535 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
194 If an housholder will deale justly with his servauntes. 
1388 J. Udall Denionstr. Discip. xiv. (Aib.) 63 Euery king- 
dome or houshold, must he gouerned onely by the laws of 
the king, oi ordersof the housholder. e,G\~c\: H eresiogr. 

(1661) 50 It was the Apostles practice . . to baptize both the 
house-holders themselves that believed, _ and their housholds 
also. 1870 ScHAFF Comm. Prov. xxi. 23-6 Wishers and 
wouldeis are neither good householders nor long livers. 

e. fig. of God in reference to His providence. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixviii. 10 A most loving and 
carefull housholder, bicause he alwayes sent them rayne to 
prepaie them foode. 1872 Spurgeon 'Preas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 
Blessed he the great Householder; he does not suffer the 
arvest to fail. 

Hence Hou'seho'-lcLersliip, Ibe position or status 
of a bousebolder. 

1817 Bentham Plan Pari, Refonn Introd. -106 note, Evi- 
dence of Householdership. 1872 Daily News 30 Sept., His 
liouseholdership . is rather in a peculiar position ; for the 
house, .which he inhabits he pays no rent, but he is allowed 
the use of it. in addition to his money wage. 

Householdiug (hau-S|hJuldiq), sb. [f. House 
j3.i + Holding vhl. sb. Cf. Ger. haushaltung, 
Du. huishouding (Kilian huyshoudinghe). The 
other Teut. langs. have the vb., Ger. haushalten, 
Du. Imtshouden, Sw. hushdlla to keep house.] 
f a. Management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing. Obs, b. Occupation of a bouse. attrib. 

? a 1366 Chau^r Rom, Rose 1132 A yong man fulle of 
semelyhede . . His lust was mich in housholding. 1563-73 
Cooper Thesaurus s. v. Cfwwwe/wffo, Cicero translated Xeno- 
phons booke of housholding into thelatine tongue. 1569 J. 
Sanford tr. Agrippd s P an, Arles 107 Economie, or hous- 
holdiiige cannot truely be termed neether Ait nor Science. 
1863 Daily Tel, 25 Oct. 6/5 Champions of ‘ fancy franchises ’ 
and those who insisted upon the householding test.' 1884 
Gladstone Sp. Ho. Com. 28 Feb., There will be a fourfold 
occupation franchise, or householding franchise. 

XCou'seholding, a. [f. as prec. -f Holding 
ppl. a.'] That occupies, or manages, a house. 

1866 Dickens Repr. Pieces 129 The householding popula- 
tion of our watering-place. 1871 G. Macdonald Story 
Sea-Shore in Whs. Eancy ^ Tmag. II. 4 Householding 
Nature from her treasures brought Things old and new. 

Kouselioldry (bau'sihjuidii). [f. House- 
hold : see -ERT, -BY.] 

_ 1. The management of a household ; housekeep- 
ing ; domestic economy or occupations. 


HOU$EXEEPINU. 

1381 Mulcastdr Positions v. (1887) 35 Writing and re.ad- 
ing do minister much helpe to trafficque, lo householdne, to 
learning, and all pubheke dealinges. 1832 lilackw, Mag. 
XXXH. 643, I told her to mind her householdiy. 1865 
E. Burritt Walk Land’s En<i 426 Pre-hislorlc piototjpes 
or models of human houselioldrj'. 
f 2 . concr. Household-stuff. Obs. 

1573 Tusser Hush. viii. (1878) 16 So houshold and hous- 
boldrie I doe define, for foike and the goodes that in house 
be of thine. Ibid. ix. 17 To fuinish house with houslioldiy. 

Household-stuff, arch. The goods, utensils, 
vessels, etc. belonging to a household ; the fuini- 
ture of a house. 

c 1311 sst Eng. Bk. Anter. (.“Irb.) Introd. 28/2 The women 
here there chyldren & theyr householde stulfe. 1533 Kdln 
Treat. Newe bid. (Aib.) 24 Theyr housholde stulfe is of 
golde and syluer. 1676 Tlmph: Lett, to Sir f. Wiliiumson 
Wks. 1731 11.419, I have given Older for shipping away 
the best Part of my Housliold-stuff 'i'o-inorrow. 17x9 Di; 
Fon Crusoe ir. i, liousehold-stiiff, pailicularly kitchen 
utensils. i86g Fhftman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 211 Hoises, 
aims, household stuff of every kind, weie found m plenty. 

Housekeep (hau*S|krp), v. [Back-formalion 
from next or FIousekeeping : cf. housebreakk\ 
intr. To act as housekeeper, keep house. 

1842 Mils. Pr.ABonv^ in N. Hawthorne .J- Wife (1883) I. 
251, I housekeep, paint, .sew, study German, lead. i8ga 
Blackw. Mag. CLl 84/2 Kate shall come and housekeep. 

Housekeeper (hau‘S|kfpoj). [f. House sty 
-h Keeper, i.e. keeper of a house.] 

I. = Householder. lAom rai-e ox Obs. 

c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 251 i Howskepaie, ediiuus, edilua. 
1336 Stapleton in Lett, e. Tap. lUn. VJII uSgo) XII. 189 
At the request of honest men, he, being a house-keeper, 
was suffered to go unpunished. 1605 Lond. Piodigal l. ii, 
She hath refused .seven of the worshipfull’st And woithiest 
housekeepers this clay in Kent. 1683 in Picton L'popl 
Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 329 None hut houstkeepeis .shall sitt 
in the seate on y" north side and. .none but the wives and 
widdows of housekeepers, .’tvvixt the baylives wives and y* 
font. 1766 Enticic London IV. 128 A handsome stieet, in- 
habited .. by private housekeepers. 1833 Ht. MautinivAU 
Brooke Farm ii. 21 A piece of ground will be given to every 
housekeeper in return for his right of common. 
fig. 1645 Bi>. Hall Remedy Discontents 38 The gieat 
Housekeeper of the woild knows how to fit every p.alate 
with that which either i.s, or should be agreeable. 
t 2 . (With qualifying adj.) One who ‘keeps a 
(good, bountiful, etc.) house’ (see House sb^ 
17b); a hospitable peison. Obs. 

1538 Latimer Arrwj. I)-Rem. (i845)4ii_Themanis..agood 
housekeeper, feedeih many, and that daily. _ 1386 J Hooker 
Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 137/2 Bountifull and liberall 
.. a great housekeeper, and of great hospitalitie. a 1661 
Fuller Worthies (1840) 1 . 281 John Barnston . . a bountiful 
housekeeper. 111707 Bp. "BkXRizviAutobiogr. (1839)71 Her 
grandmother, being a person of quality, a great housekeeper 
and vei-y leligious. 

3 . a. A person in charge of a house, office, place 
of business, etc. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 6_Tiie day follow- 
ing came to court the housekeeper of Poggio. 1709 Strypd 
Ann. Ref. I. XV. 191 Nonsuch, another of her houses, of 
which the noble earl of Arundel seems to be now house- 
keeper. 1714 Loud. Gaz. No_. 5274/8 Matthew Aylmer, Esq. 

. to be. .Housekeeper of His Majesty’s Royal Palace of 
Greenwich Park. 1768 Ellis in Phil. Trans. LVIII. 78 
Mr. Robertson, housekeeper to the Royal Society. Mod. 
The Bank occupies the three floors ; the housekeepei and 
his family live in the attics. 

•[' Td. A dog kejk to guard tbe house ; a watch- 
dog. Obs. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. in. i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle, The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. ix. 186/1 The Vil- 
lage-Dog, or House keeper.. bigly barking, so as to terrifie 
Rogues and Theives. 

4 . A woman engaged in housekeeping or domestic 
occupations (see House shO 17c); a woman who 
manages or superintends the affairs of a house- 
hold ; esp. tbe woman in control of the female 
servants of a household. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. 1. iii. 55 Flow do you both? You are 
manifest house-keepers. What ai'e you sowing [sewing] 
heere? 1724 Swift Stella’s Birthday gMeiry !'o\]zs., Call 
the old house-keeper, and get her To fill a place. 1766 
Fordvce Serin. Yng. Worn. (1767)!. vi. 226 Mistresses that 
leave all to housekeepers and other seivants. 1834 Ht Mar- 
TiNEAU Demerara xii. 140 The little pining thing that was 
kept in the housekeeper’s loom. 1839 Dickens Lett. (1880) 

II. 87 My eldest daughter is a capital hou.sekeeper. 

5 . One who ‘keeps the house’, or stays at home 
(see House sby 17 d). 

ciqio Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 75 They .. scarce ever 
go 2 or 10 mile from thence especially the women, so may 
be teimed good housekeepers. 1826 Scott jfrnl. 12 June, 
Grief makes me a housekeeper, and to labour is my only 
resource. 

Hence (in sense 4) Hou-sekeeper-like, Hou'se- 
kee-perly adjs., like or characteristic of a house- 
keeper. Hou'sekeeipersliip, the position or office 
of a housekeeper. 

1839 Lett. fr. Madras xxvil. (1843) 294 A sort of good- 
natured, housekeeper-like bodies, who talk only of ayahs 
and amahs. 1883 Howells Woman’s Reason iii. L 60 
Marian .. turned to her mother with an air of house- 
keepei ly pre-occupation to ask something about the lunch. 

Daily News 2 May 7/2 Her grandson . . wrote to con- 
tradict the story of the housekeepership. 

Housekeeping (hau-sikfpiq), sb. [f. House 
sb.'^ -F I^EPING vbl. r 3 .] 
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HOUSEMASTER. 


HOUSEKEEPING-. 

1 . The maintenance of a household ; the manage- 
ment of household affairs: cf. House sb.'^ ly a, d. 

ifiSo Crowley Last Trumjt. 1316 In thine housekeping 
and thy cher§. 1576 Fleming I'anojil. Rpist. 274 Democritus 
. . being vvearie of house keeping. 1640 in Lismore Papers 
Ser ii^ (1888) IV, 122 It was Reported . . that your honnor 
liad giuen oner houskiping. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. 
Rarest iii, .“Vt my mother's death my father gave up house- 
keeping. 1856 Kane Arct. Rxpl. II. x.vii. 2r7 They had 
learned house-keeping, Plod. He has married a scholar like 
himself, and the censoi ious ask ‘ Who is to do the house- 
keeping?’ 

t 2 . The keeping of a good (or other) table; 
hospitality. (Usually with qualifying adj.) Cf. 
House 17 b. Ohs. 

1538 Latimer Serin. .J- Rem. (Parker Soc.) 41 1 To main- 
tain .good housekeeping; for to the virtue of hospitality 
he hath been greatly inclined from his beginning, 1548 
Hall CPiron., Hen. H/i67b, He obteined gieate love.. by 
his abundant liberalitie, and plentifull house kepynge. 1593 
SiiAKS. 2 Hen. VI, I. i. 191 Thy deeds, thy plainnesse, and 
thy house-keeping. Hath wonne the greatebt fauour of the 
Commons. 1687 A. Lovfll tr. The-uenot’s Trav. i. 32 It is 
never beard in Turkic, that a man hath undone himself by 
Plousekeeping. 1849 Macaulay Htst. Eng. viii. II. 295 
A banquet worthy of the fame which his splendid house- 
keeping had won for him. 

tb. concr. Provisions for household use. Obs. 
(or psetido-arcli^. 

1826 Scott Woodst. iii, ‘Tell me softly and hastily, what 
i.s in the pantry?' ‘Small housekeeping enough', said 
Phoebe. 

Hou’sekeeping, a., [f. House sb.'^ + keeping, 
pr. pple. of Keep zi.] That ' keeps house 

1552 Huloet, House kepynge, lareni /ovens. iSoz-ra 
liLNi'iiAM Ration, yudic. Evid. (r827) V. 16 A parcel of. . 
housekeeping tradesmen. 1892 Daily Neius 26 F eb 5/7 [The 
pi ice] that housekeeping consumers pay for their coal. 

Housel (haiTz’l), sb, Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
I hiisel, hiisul, husl, 3 husul, 3 {Onn.') husell, 
3-6 husol, hosel, 4- housel, (4-5 hou-, how-, 
hosele, 4-6 hou-, how-, ho-, hoo-, -sil(l, -ayl(l, 
5 hossell, howsul, houzell, 5-7 howsel(l, 6 
houseale, houssel, hussyll, -el, hushel, 6-7 
housell, 7 houzle). [OK. hiisl, -ul, -el = ON, 
hiisl, Goth, himsl sacrifice, offering; prob. from a 
’'I’eut. stem *hunp-, pre-Teut. *kwij^t-, whence Lith. 
szweiitas holy, devoted to God, Lett. swHs, OPruss. 
swints, OSlav. CB'hTl> svetii holy, Zend {p?nta 
holy ; Skr. (wanid tranquil.] 

+ 1 . A sacrifice. rare—K Obs. 

cgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xil. 7 Miltheortnisse ic willo 
and nis husul. 

2 . The consecrated elements at the Communion ; 
the Mass or Eucharist ; the administration or re- 
ceiving of the Eucharist. 

rgoo tr. Bisda's Hist. iv. xxv [xxiv.l (1891) 348 He fra^n, 
hwaiSer heo aenig husl inne haefdon. ciooo Canons of 
sElfric c. 36 in 'Phorpe Laws^ II. 360 Daet husl is Cristes 
Uchama na lichamlice ac gaf‘!.’“o, na se lichama 3 e he on 
biowode ac se lichama Se he embe spraec 3 a Sa he hletsode 
hlaf and win to hiisle. c 1175 Lamb, Horn, 25 Er he me 
jefe husul. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 61 per after ben alesd 
of pine [inrh pat holie husel. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8661 
He . . deide wihoute speche Wipoute ssrift & hosel. 

Lay Folks Mass Bk. (B) 235, I trow pat housel es hothe 
flesshe & hlode. <11430 Lvdg, Min. Poems (Peicy Soc.) 
198 Contiicioun, shrifft, hoosyl at thy partyng. ci44g 
PccocK Repr. 461 An ordynaunce ._. that thei schulde not 
take her hosil (that is to seie the holi Eukarist)at ny5t tyme 
aftir her soper. 1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1331/1 
Holy men . . haue in their wiitinges called_ this blessed holy 
housell, by the name of a sacrament, a signe, a memoiiall 
and a figure. ciSSo Crowley Inform. (1872) 155 To begge 
money to paye for theyr housel, as they call it. XS64 Becon 
Comp. Lord’s Supper Mass Wks. (1560-3) ni. 113 To 
celebrate the Lordes Supper, or as the Papistes terme it, to 
take their Hushei, or to receaue their maker. 1625 UsshER 
Ans7V. Jesuit 79 Christ hallowed bread and wine to housel 
before his suffeiing. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
I vii. 298 From the arrival of Augustine till the Reforma- 
tion, the English name for the eucharist was the housel. 
1839 Tennyson Guinevere i46_ So the stately Queen abode 
..nor sought, Wrapt in her giief, for housel or for shrift. 

3 . Comb, fhousel-box, a box containing the 
consecrated host ; d housel-bread, the host. 

C137S Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B) 597 We praye pis 
messe vs stande in stede of shrift, & als of hou.sel-brede. 
1398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 115 Like vnto a deacon carying the 
houssel-boxe in time of lent. 

Housel (hairz’l), v. Obs. exc. Hist. Forms : 
I hii.slian, 3-6 husel, hosel, etc. : see prec. [OE. 
hi'islian ( = ON. kdsla), f. htisi Housel sb ] 

1 . trans. To administer the Communion or 
Eucharist to ; = ComiIiunioate v. 7. 

riooo Canons of Edgar c. 65 in Thorpe Laws II. 258 
We laeraS paet aelc preosta . . seoce men huslige ponne 
heom pearf si. 1:1200 Ormin 6129 He shall shrifenn pe & 
huslenn ec. C1290 Michael g6 in A. Eng. Leg. I. 302 pat 
folk be dude hoseli al. C1400 Rom. Rose 6338 He shal 
housel me anoon. ci 4 So Gt. Cuihhert (Surtees) 1964 lo 
howsil her or shesulde dy. 1548 tr. Luther's Art, Faith Bj, 
One would pretend to husel or Communicate himself. 1S90 
Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. Art. G, Your popish and 
Idolatrous housling' the sick with this Sacrament. 1616 
Bulloicar, Howsell, to minister Sacraments to a sicke man 
in danger of death. <11650 Sir Aldingar nlvi. in Child 
Ballads (1885) lix. II. 46/2 ‘ Apteist, apreist’, sayes Aldm- 
gar, ‘ Me for to houzle and shriue ! ’ 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Div. Worship 395 In England, the Deacon might baptize 
and housel the people. 


fig. ai6ig Beaum. & Fl. Wit without M mi. i. May 
zealous smiths So housel all our Hackneys, that they may 
feel Compunction in their feet. 

b. pass, (and rejl.') To leceivethe Communion ; 

= COJIMUNIGATE ZJ. 6. 

c 1200 'Friu. Colt. Horn. loi Danne we hauen ure sinnes 
forleteii and biieused and bet and ben huseled. <11300 
Oo-ior A/. 28455 Efter pat i huseld was. <1x386 Chaucer 
Pars. T. p 953 Cones a yeere atte leeste wey it is lawe- 
ful fQr_ to been housled. <1x400 Maundev. (1839) xxv. 
261 pei schryuen hem & howselen hem euermore ones 
or twyes in the woke. And pere ben manye of hem pat 
howselen hem euery day. <1x440 Jacob's Well (E. E.T. S.) 
176 He was howselyd & anelyd, & dyed, & apperyd to 0011 
of his fiendys in lykne.s of a deuyl, & seyde, he was 
dampnyd. 1^1 Barnes Wks. (tS73) 302/2 In the begyniiing 
of the church, all Christen men were houseled vnder hotb 
kyndes. X870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 336 And then 
being houselled, did he eat and drink. 

c. intr. or absol. To administer the Communion. 
1504 in Ripoti Ch.Acts (Surtees) 295 , 1 witte unlo the alter 
. to serve at Pasch to howsell with, oon twill towel. xsx6 

in E. A. Tlllett St. George Tombland, Norwith (xSgi) 40 
A towel of plein cloth for to howsel with of iiij or v ellys. 

■|- 2 . transf. To purify by ceremonial expiation 
or lustration. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 523 The Athenians, 
when they housled their aimy .. did it with Hogs, Sheep or 
Buis, .and at last slew and offered them to Mars. 

House-lamb. 

1 . A lamb kept in or near the house ; a pet 
lamb ; a lamb kept and fattened for the table. 

XS74 Hellowes Gueuara’s Pam. Ep (1584) 141 So quiet 
and so gentle, as if it had beene a house lambe brouglit up 
by hand. 1826 in Cobbett Rur. Rides (1885) IL 193 Tlie 
house-lambs and the eaily Easter-Iambs. 1848 Dickens 
Domhey xxv, Mild and placid as a house-lamb. 

2 . The flesh of such a lamb used as food. 

1727 Philip Quarll (1816) 30 It eat as delicious as house 
lamb. 2827 Mrs. Rundell Dom. Cookery ii. 32 House- 
Iamb may be had in great towns almost all the year. 

Houseleek (hau-SiUk). Forms: see House 
and Leek : also 6-7 houselike, 7 houslicke. 
[OE. type ^hilsUac, f. hils House sby + Uac Leek 
= MDu. huHslooc, MLG. hdsldk, Du. huislook-, 
MHG. htislouch, Ger. hauslauch ; Da. huuslog, 
Svv. kuslok ] The plant Sempervivum tectorum, 
a succulent herb with pink flowers and thick stem 
and leaves, the latter forming a dense rosette close 
to the root, which grows commonly on walls and 
the roofs of houses. Hence extended to all species 
of the genus Sempervivum, N. O. Crassulacem. 

01440 Promp. Parv. 251/1 Howsleke, heibe, or sengrene, 
barha Jovis, semper viva, jnbarbium XS38 Iurner 
L ibellus, Sedvin, housleke. 1562 — Herbal ii. 133 a, Hous- 
leke . . groweth in mountaynes and hylly places, sora vse to 
set it vpon theyr houses. X617 Markham Caval. vii. 39 
Two spoonefull of the iuyce of houslicke. 1656 Ridgley 
Pract. Physick 151 Housleek on houses is full of juyce in 
the greatest heat. 1832 Lytton Eugene A, i. ii, Roofs 
green with mosses and house-leek. 

attrib. <'1540 in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 227 Take 
. . of nightshade leaves . . howseleke leaves, plantaigne 
leaves. 1694 Salmon Bates’ Disp. tiyis) 645/1 Dilnk after 
it a Draught of Housleek Whey. 

b. Tree Houseleek, or Houseleek-tree : a 
shrubby plant with yellow flowers {^Sempervivum 
or xSonium arboreuni), allied to the Common 
Houseleek. Sea Housleek : see quot. 16 ii. 

x6ix CoJd'R.Houbarbe arboree, TreeHousleeke. .loubarbe 
marine. Sea Housleek, Sea Aygreen, hearb Aloes. i 856 
Trees. Bot. 23/2 PEonimn arboreuni is well Itnown to 
gardeneis as the tree houseleek; its loose panicles, with 
a profusion of clammy yellow blossoms, are very elegant. 
XS84 Miller Plani-u., House-leek Tree. 

Houseless (hau-sles), a. [f. House sb,'^ -l- 

-LESS ] 

1 . Not having or dwelling in a house ; having 
no shelter or place of refuge ; homeless. 

c 1430 15 Tokens in Adam Davy etc. (1878) 93 Herherewe 
pe housles. 1605 Shaks. Lear iii. iv. 30 Your House-lesse 
heads, and vnfed sides. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 4 Wheie the 
rude Carinthian boor Against the houseless stranger shuts 
the door. X838 H. Blunt 7 Ck. Asia 77 We all feel foi the 
houseless and destitute. 1886 American XIII. 21 The 
homeless and houseless poor. 

2 . Destitute of houses and the shelter they vield. 

<11586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. cxx. v. In a tent, in a howse- 

lesse harbour. 1798 Wordsw. Tinteni Ab. 20 Vagrant 
dvvellers in the houseless woods. 1829 Lytton Disowned 
ii, 8 Our home is the houseless sward. 

- 1 - 19 . Inhospitable. Obs. rare—'-. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 351 Men of pis lond beep 
. .housles, and gi ete fisteres [=geiis inhospila, bellicosa]. 
Hence Horfselessuess, houseless condition. 

18x9 Blackw. Mag. V. 229 The night — the storms— the 
houselessness, i860 Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xiii, A cry 
of loneliness and houselessness. 

Houselet (hau-slet). nonce-wd. [f. House j/i.l 
+ -LET.] A very small house. 

1802 W. Taylor in Robberds Menu I. 410 The squeezed 
cabin-parloured houselets of Dover, 
t Houseling'.fhuu slig), sb. Obs. ox dial. [f. 
House -h -ling.] One that stays in the house ; 
a stay-at-home, b, (See quot. 1847-78.) 

1598 Florio, Mansionaro, a homekeeper, a houslin [r6ix 
housellng], one that seldome goes abroad. 1847-78 Halli- 
WKLL, Houselings, tame animals, or rather animals bred up 
by hand. North. 


Ho'USelmg, -lliug (hau-z’lig), vbl. sh. Obs. 
exc. Hist. [t. FIousel v. + -ingI.] 

1 , The action of the verb Housel ; administra- 
tion of the Eucharist; communion. 

c 1000 iElfric Horn. II. 348 zEfter pare huslunge. c 13x5 
Siioreham 25 Alle taketh that ly^t body Thyse men at hare 
houslynge. C14S0 Myrc 253 After that holy hoselynge. 
1548 Confess. P'alih Ch. Siuitzerland in Wodrow Soc. 
Miso. (1844) I. iS There is twayme whiche are named in the 
Churche of God Sacramentes, Baptyme, and Howslynge. 
1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) ^SS Houseling of people is 
the office meant, communicating them at home. 1886 M. K. 
Macmillan Dagonet the Jesters. 51 When all the housel- 
ling was done, the chaplain led me again to the bed. 

2 . attrib. a. Used at the celebration of the Eu- 
charist ; sacramental (in quot. 1590 transf i). 

1474 Will of Selby (Somerset Ho 1 , Howsehng towell. 
i^-iz faiioii Chnrclm. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 147 Payd for 
xxviij yards of Irys cloth for a hussyllyng_ cloth. 1566 in 
Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture 86 One howblinge bell. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 37 His owne two hands. .The housling 
fire did kindle and piovi<le. And holy watei thereon 
sprinckled wide. 1872 Ah <5- Q. 4th Ser. IX. 318 It is not 
generally known that houseling cloths are still used [in the 
Church of England], but only in one place that I know of 
in England— viz., in Wimboine Minster. 

b. Houselingpeople: communicants, orpeople 
of age to receive the Communion. (Cf. OK. hi'tsl- 
bearn, -wer.) 

15x9 in Pleadings Duchy Lancasi. (i8g6) 83 A giet paroch 
and hath seven thousand howseling peple and moo. X568 
Reg. Parish Ulcoinbe, Kent (MS ), Ther are housholders in 
the said paroch xP'. Ther aie houslinge people 165. 1S95 

W. Page Yorksh. Chantry Surv. (Surtees) II Pref. 16 Every 
one over 14 would he accounted a houseling person, or one 
who received the saciament. 

Housell, var. Hou sal, Housel, Obs. 
House-lot. U.S. A lot or poition of land 
sufficient for building a house on ; a building plot ; 
cf. Home-lot and Homestead 3. 

i66x in C Butler Hist. Groton, Mass. (1848) 16 That 
these lands and meadows be so divided . . that none have 
less than ten acres for their houselots and five acies of 
meadow. 1693, 1706 [see Homestead 3]. 1841 Emerson 

Led., Consenia.tive'RVz. (Bohn) II. 269 ‘ Touch any wood, 
or field, or house-lot, on your peril’, cry all the gentle- 
men of this woild. 1844 — Vng. Amer. ibid. 295 The 
selection of a fit houselot. 

Housemaid (haiuSim^'d''. A female domestic 
servant, having charge especially of the receiition- 
rooms and bed-rooms. 

1694 Dunton's Ladies Did. 183/2 House-Maids, Your 
principal Office is to make clean the greatest part of the 
House ; . . so that you suffer no room to lie foul, c 1731 
Swift Direct. Seivanis Wks 1814 XII. 399 The house- 
maid may put out her candle by running pt against the 
looking-glass. 1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. I. vii. iv, The House- 
maid, with eaily broom. 

b. attrib. 

1833 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) II. 144 Theie is a 
vulgar, housemaid, common look m her featuies. _ 1884 
Girl’s Own Paper Nov, 58/1 The ‘ housemaid skirt', with its 
stiaight folds, lack of goies, and three or four tucks at the 
edge, seems to be. worn ..by all the young girls. 

c. Housemaid's knee: an inflammation of the 
bursa over the knee-cap, induced by kneeling on 
hard floors. {Sjd. Soc. Lex. 1886.) 

Hence (chiefly nonce •wds.) Hou’semaiidenliood 
(after tuaidenhood), the peisonality or honour of 
ahousemaid. Kou’semahdenlyc. {giXcx maidenly), 
of or belonging to a housemaid. Hou’seniaiding', 
housemaid’s work. 

1859 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 17, I had a deal of house- 
maiding to execute during the week. 1876 Mrs. Oliphant 
Curate in Charge (ed. 5) I. iii, 62 That’s why the girls have 
so much housemaiding to do. X878 Besant & Rice Celia’s 
Arb. II. xiii. 210 The domestic mop used to he ..a weapon 
for the defence of housemaidenhood. 1893 ‘ B. Abbotsford ’ 
But 49 A housemaid vvithout the housemaidenly cap. 

House-man, houseman (haiusiman). 

1 . (See quot.) 

X798 Malthus Popnl. II. p. (1806) I. 310 'The Norway 
farms have in general a certain number of married labourers 
employed upon them.. who are called housemen. Ibid. 311: 
A houseman’s place becomes vacant. 

2 . A man who lives habitually in a house. 

1843 E. Jones Poems, Sens. Event 86 When the rich 
hedges Sleep so still and sunnily That housemen long to 
go and he beside them. 

3 . {Hou-se\ma-n : with capital H) A member of 
the college of Christ Church, Oxford : see House 
sbl' 4 b. 

1868 Oxford Sped. (1869) 102 While their dwelling is 
called Christ Church by strangers, by others it is called the 
House, and they themselves Housemen. 1895 Daily News 
20 Sept. 4/7 Lord Rosebery vhimself a Houseman). 

Housemaster (hau-simmstaj). 

1 . The master of a hottse or household, rare. 

1878 W. E. Hearn A-ryaii Househ. xii. § 5. 289 The 

Aryan House-master was the member of an organized clan 
under the presidency of a chief. 1882 Queen's Printers’ 
Bible- Aids Gloss, s.v. GoodMctn,Jh& ‘goodman’ of PrOY. 
vii. 19 was the house-master or husband. 

2 . (House-master.) The master of one of the 
hoarding-houses at a public school (tlousE ji.l 4c) . 

i'^ Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 It isjo be wondered whether 
parents. .ever realize the multifarious duties of a house- 
master. 1891 Ibid. 5 Oct. 2/3 The real unit in most of the 
large public schools is the ‘house’, and it is the house- 
master who has the most powerful influence over his pupils. 
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Hence (in sense 2) Hon^sema'stering, the work 
or functions of a housemaster. Houisema'ster- 
sMp, the position or office of a housemaster. 

1884 Sept. 4/2 With other duties to perform 

besides housemastering. 1886 A thenswm 17 July 80/1 The 
unfelt gradual pressure of this system, that is so apt to 
make of a housemastership what fellowships have been 
said to be— ‘the grave of learning’, and of other things 
besides learning which can ill be spared. 

Houseiuate (haifsimJ’t). One who lives in 
the same house with another ; a household com- 
panion. Alsoy^. 

1809-to Coleridge Friend {1837) III. 325 Knowledge to 
be gained from books, children, housemates and neighbours. 
1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Uses Gt. Men Wks. tBohn) I. 
2S4 It is observed in old couples, or in persons who have 
been housemates for a course of years, that they grow alike. 
i8i5i Lowell E Pluribus Umini Pr. Wks. i8go V. 74 
Peace, .is a blessing that will not long he the housemate of 
cowaidioe. 

Hence Hotfsemating', living together in a house. 
1882 Hall Caikb D. G. Rossetti ■s.-ji Remaining . . in the 
same mind relative to our mutual housemating. 

Hotl‘Se-mi:streSS. The mistress of a house. 
1875 Rusicin Fors Clav. V. Iviii. 293 Permitted to the 
hou.se-mistresses on great occasions. 1B87 Pall Mall G. 

13 May 14/1 This is the sign that she [the bride] may 
henceforward regard herself as the true housemistress. She 
crosses the threshold, and the whole party follows. 

Hon 'Se - mother. [Cf. Ger. hausmutter^ 
The mother of a household or family ; the female 
head of a community living together as a family, 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. vii, Hi, Men know not what the 
pantry is, when it grows empty ; only house-mothers know. 
i860 Thackeray Round. Papers xvili. (D.), The house- 
mother comes down to her family with a sad face. i88a 
Standard i6 Nov. i/6 The Managers require a.. woman to 
take charge of and act as House-Mother of a House con- 
taining from 20 to 25 Girls and Infants, at their Separate 
Home School. 

Hence Hou'se-mo;tlierly a., belonging to or 
characteristic of a house-mother. 

1880 Miss Broughton Sec. Th. i. i, Gillian, wrapping., 
with house-motherly care, a woolly shawl round. .Emilia. 

Hoxrse-place, houseplace. The name in 
many parts of Kngland of the common living-room 
in a farm-house or cottage ; = House i b. 

181Z Examiner 7 Sept. 564/1 His mistress met him in the 
house-place. 1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede i. iv, Gyp . .followed 
Lisbetli into the house-place._ 1865 Miss Meteyard Josiah 
Wedg 7 Uood I. 200-1 From this garden you entered at once, 
as was then universally the custom, into the roomy house- 
place or kitchen. 1894 Athenteum 6 Oct. 459/1, I can take 
him into a farmhouse close to my residence, wheie he will 
find a very piotuiesque old ‘houseplace’ (always spoken of 
as such), that is, half best kitchen and half sitting-room, 
where the family .live and sit at nights. 

Houser (haivzm). rare. [f. House 4 - -erI.] 
tl. One who erects a house ; a builder. Obs. 
a 1400 Prpnier (iSgi) 32 [Ps. cxvili. 22] The stoon the 
houseres reproueden her hit is maad in to the heued of 
the corner. 

2. One who ‘ houses ’ or makers his habitation 
. somewhere ; a dweller, an inhabitant. 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 54 To be with the snows, the 
wild beasts, in a wintery domicile. To be near each savage 
houser that a surly fury provokes. 

t Houser ^ (hairzai). Obs. Also 6 Kowsour, 
lioussour. [a. OF. houssure, -ettre, f. housser 
to cover, House ^.2] A covering, housing. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vn, v. 192 The king With purpoure 
howsouris bad ane coursour bring. 1783 R. Cumberland 
. Observer No. 89 ir 2 He loaded and piimed his pistols, and 
carefully lodged them in the housers of his 'Saddle. 

Hou- Se-roOlU. Room or accommodation in 
a house for a person or thing ; lodging. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. Hi. 41 Here is at his gate an errant 
Knight, That house-rome craves. i6or Death EaHHu7it- 
ington IV. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 296 And thou find’st 
house-room in this nunnery. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India t]- 
F. yjo They dare hardly give it House-room, or afford it 
a place in their Libraries. 1862 Mrs. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
11. ix. 193, I must trouble you to give this man house-room 
for a few days. Mod. The amount of rubbish for which he 
finds house-room is incredible. 
fiS; 1586 Praise of Mus. 29 A precious stone may be 
set in ledde, and [etc.], in which cases wee . . pittie their 
vnfortunate houserome. a 1618 Raleigh Advice of Son. 
Rem. (1661)116 Being., turned both out of service andhouse- 
room of_ this wicked world. 1892 A. B. Bruce Apologetics 
Introd. L 25 His [Lessing’s] large genial nature gave house- 
room to ideas and tendencies not easily reconciled, 
t HoU'se-roomth. Obs. rare. =prec. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke ngst. Fort. n. xlvii. 222 b, The first 
gaue thee house-romth the space of a few monethes. 
t House-row (haifSirJu). Obs. A row or series 
of houses, By {m) house-row. according to the 
order or succession of houses, house by house. 

cis86 in Rel. Anl, I. 255 The parlshe by howserowe to 
fynde every sunday’e in the yeare j. penye white lofe for 
holye bread. 1676 N. Riding Rec. VI. 264 That due watch 
and ward be kept by persons fit and of able body by house- 
row. a 1791 Wesley Wks. (1872) VIII. 320 Take a regular 
catalogue of your societies, as they live in house-row. [1896 
Ti. ^'LKsmL.i.Sut ton-in- Plolderness For more important 
objects, collections were sometimes made by ‘ house-row 

t Hou'Seshi|). Ols, In 3 husshipe. [f. House 
sb)- + -SHIP. Cf. OE. hilsgescipeO\ Household, 
family. 

c 1200 Trim. Coll. Horn. 197 His seuen sunes and J>r'e 
dochtres and al Jjat niuchele husshipe )>e him sholde heren. 


Housestead (hau’siSted). Also 7 housted. 
[OE. kds-stede, f. htls House sb.'^ h- slede Stead. 
Cf. OS. hds-siedi, 0 ¥xis.hAs-stede, OHO. hds-stat.'] 

A place or piece of ground on which a house 
stands ; the site of a house ; cf. Homestead 3. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 154 Deos wyrt..by)7 cenned on 
ealdum hus stedum. <21687 Petty Pol. Aritli. 18 The 82 
thousand Families of Paris stand upon the equivalent of 65 
thousand London Housteds. 

Hou^se-tO'p. The top or roof of a house. 

1526 Tindale Matt. xxiv. 17 Lett hym whych is on the 
housse toppe not come doune to take enythinge out of his 
housse. 1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Housetoppe or treetoppe, coy- 
peaii de la maismi. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xii. 3 That 
which you haue spoken into the eare in the chambers .shal 
he preached in the house-toppes. 1828 Carlyle Misc. (1857) 

I. 233 Mounting to the house-top to reach the stars. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xi. III. 1 The streets, the balconies, 
and the very housetops were crowded with gazers. 

Houseward (hau'Siwpjd), adv. [See -wabd.] 
Towards the house. Formerly to {the) houseward. 

1535 CovERDALE 2 ChroH. iii. 13 Their face was turned to 
the house warde. 1876 Lanier Poems, Psalm of West 134 
Stride again To houseward all aghast. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. 157 As we went houseward. 

House-warm, V. [Back-formation from 
House-warming.] intr. To give, or take part in, 
a house-warming (sense 2) ; trans. to entertain at 
a house-warming, (rare in finite vb.) 

1666 Pepys Diary i Nov., A very noble cake, which 
I presently resolved to have my wife go with to-day, and 
.some wine, and house-warm my Betty Michell. c 1810 L. 
Hunt Bine-Stocking Rev. l. 64 Tasteful shade of magnificent 
house-warming Guelph. 

Hou'se-warming. 

1 . lit. The waiming or heating of a house ; in 
quot. (?) fuel for warming a house. 

ciiSo in Registr. Monast. de Winchelcnmba (1892) 81 
Concessit, etiam nobis . . husbote et heibote et huswerininge. 

2 . The action of celebrating the entrance into the 
occupation of a new house or home with a feast 
or entertainment, b. The enteitainment given on 
such an occasion. 

rS77 Fleetwood in Ellis Orlg. Lett. Ser. n. III. 56 The 
Shomakers of London, having builded. .a newe Hall, made 
a royall feast for theire fiends, which they call their howse 
warming. 1661 Evelyn Diary 28 Nov., I dined at Chiffinch’s 
house-warming, in St. James's Park. 1678 Dryden Liin- 
berkavi v. i. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 518 7 i, I must make 
the present entertainment like a treat at an house-warming, 
out of such presents as have been sent me by my guests. 
1880 Mrs. Riddell Palace Card. ii. (1881) 21 We shall 
have to give a house-warming, I suppose. 

aiirib. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ W. xxxiv. He 
had given the usual house-warming dinner. 

Housewife (hau'Sjwaif, ho’zwif, h.vz\T), sb. PI. 
botisewives (hau'Sjwaivz, hj7’z(w)ivz). Forms : 
a. 3-4 husewif, 4 husewijf, huswif, -wijf ; 
house-, houswif, -wyf; hosewif, -wyf, (//. 
-wyves); 4-5 houswif, -wijf, -wyflf, 6 hows- 
wyff, housewyfe, (-wyfes, -wyves), 6-8 hous- 
wife, 6- housewife, (-wives). 0. 5-6 huswif, 
-wijf, -wyf(f, 5-6 huswyfe, 6-8 (-9 in sense 3) 
huswife, 7 -wiffe ; also (in sense 3) 8 hussive, 

9 huzzif, hussif, //. hussives. See also FIussy. 
[ME. htts{e)%vif, f. hits House sb.^ + woman, 
Wife: c{. Get. hausweib, early mQd.Ou. hteysxvij/ 

‘ materfamilias ’ (Kilian) ; but the sense in Ger. and 
Du. is usually expressed by hausfrau, huisvrouw. 
In early ME., usually with a connective e, as in 
kusebond, Husband, which is not found in OE. 
compounds of hus-, and has not been clearly ex- 
plained. When this was absent, in the form huswif, 
the u tended to be shortened by position, as in 
husband, giving the form hdswife, in literary use 
till the i8th c., and still common in transf. senses 
and dialectally. F.Iision of w (cf. Chiswick, Kes- 
wick), and (dialectally) of final v, gave the forms 
huzzif, hussive, huzzy. Hussy q.v. But the analy- 
tical form with long vowel, husewf huswf, hous- 
wf, housewife, continued in use, and became fre- 
quent in sense i in the i6th c., esp. when the 
shortened huswife began to lose caste, through its 
depreciatory use in sense 2 (see Hussy). But 
many still pronounce huzwif, huzzf in sense i, 
even when they write housewife.'] 

1 . A woman (usually, a married woman) who 
manages or directs the affairs of her household ; 
the mistress of a family ; the wife of a householder. 
Often (with qualifying words), A woman who 
manages her household with skill and thrift, a 
domestic economist. 

a. A 1223 Ancr, R. 416 Heo nis nout husewif; auh is a 
chirche ancre. a 1240 Sawles Warde in Colt. Horn. 247 To 
ewemen wel Jie husewif. a 1300 Cursor M. 14088 Martha 
was huswijf \v.rr. houswif] husewijf, hosewif] o \>2S. hus. 
c 1323 Gloss. W . de Biblesw. imWright Voc. 156 Mesouttere, 
house wyf, ^ 1382 Wyclif i Phn. v, 14, 1 wole, jongere for 
to be weddid . . for to be hosewyues. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 
XIV. 9 By nom hym ys housewif, and heeld here hym self. 
1463 Marg. Paston in P, Lett. No. 506 II, 198 By your faynt 
houswyff at thys tyme. 1535 Coverdale Prov. xxx. 21 
T he earth is disquieted . . thorow an ydle houswife. 1600 
Shaks. a, Y, L, ii. 33 Let vs sit and mocke the good 


houswife Fortune from her wheele. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 91. 3/2 There is . . hut An Hour m one whole Day 
between A Housewife and a Slut. 1832 W. Iwvmz Alhambra 
II. 85 Loitering housewives and idle maid-servants. 1857 
Rusicin Pol. Econ. Art i. (1868) 13 You will see the good 
housewife taking pride in her pietty table-cloth, and her 
glittering shelves. 

/3. C1440 Promp. Paiv.'zss/r Huswyfe, materfamilias. 
1329 Moke Coinf. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1184/x, I hiyng home 
a gose & not out of the pullers shoppe . .but out of the luis- 
wiues house, at the fyrst hand. 1373 Tusser Ilnsb. Ixx. 
(1878) 162 Take huswife from husband, .and what is he tli.an ? 
1379 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.l 37 As good a huswife as she was 
a happy wife, a 1592 H. Smit ii Wks. (1866-7) I. 29 We call 
the wife huswife, that is, house-wife. 1607 Siiaks. Timon 

IV. iii. 423 The bounteous Pluswife Nature. 1633 Bromii 
Spai-agns Gard. ni. vi. Wks. 1873 III. 166 We would be 
Much better huswifes. 1712-14 Porr, Rape Lock v. 21 Who 
would not scorn what huswife’s caies produce. 1762 [see 5]. 

j-b. Housewife's cloth \ see quot. 1727. Obs. 

1371 in Beck Draper's Diet. s. v., iij yeardes and half of 
howswyff clothe iiji. vjrf. 1623 Hart Anal. Ur. l. iv. 44, 

I discerne. .neither carded wooll, llaxe, nor husvviues cloth. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., House- wife’s Cloth is a middle sou 
of linnen cloth between fine and coaise, for family uses. _ 

+ 2. A light, worthless, or pert woman or girl. 
Obs. Usually ; now Ilu-SSY, q.v. 

1346 J. HcYWoon/’roz/. (1867) 20 Ye huswife, what wyiide 
blowth ye hyther thus right? 1599 Broughton's Lett. vii. 
21 Sampsons heyfer was his wife, a skittish huswife. 1613 
R. C. Table Alph. (ed. 3), Concubine, harlot or light huswife. 
1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. i. § 4 Some gigling Huswives, 
(Light Leaves will be wagg’d with Little Wind) causelesly 
fell a flouting at them. 1691 Wood A th. Oxan. II. 163 After- 
wards he manied a light Huswife. 1703 Vanbrugh Confed. 

V. ii. Impudent housewife ! 

3. (Usually h»’zif). A pocket-case for needles, 
pins, thread, scissors, etc. (In this sense still 
often spelt huswife, hussive.) 

i7<49 V. Skblton Deism Revealed vlii. (T.), Women -. 
spending their time in knotting, or making an housewife, 
1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xvi. To bring whatever he liad 
to say, into so small a compass, that . . it might be rolled up 
in my mother’s housewife. 1768 — Sent, fount. (177s) 1. 
112 (Temptation) [She] without saying a word, took out her 
little hussive, threaded a small needle, and sewed it up. 
1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles XV. 158 He placed a little silken 
huswife in her trembling hand. 1868 H olm e Lix B. Godfrey 
X. 54 She drew a thread of silk from the housewife. 1871 
Carlyle in Mrs. C.'s Lett. I. 161 She tried anxiously all 
her ‘hussives’, boxes, drawers, 
f 4. A local name of some kind of fish. Ohs. 

C1640 J. Smyth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 319 The 
Dory, the huswife, the hertinge, the .sprat. 

5 . attrib. and Comb. a. appositive ; b, of or be- 
longing to a housewife ; c. housewife-case =• 
sense 3 ; housewife-cloth (see i b). 

i762_ Churchill Ghost 111. 1 It was the Hour, when 
Huswife Morn, With Pearl and Linen hangs each thorn, 
1836 Bryant fune iii, The housewife^ bee and humming- 
bird. 1836 Kane Arci. Expl. II, xxii. 217 They bestined 
themselves real housewife-fashion to. .make us comfortable. 
1839 Sal A Gas-light ^ D. xvili. 204 Walking-sticks, house- 
wife-cases, knives. 

Hou'Sewife (see prec.), v. Now rare. Also 
7 -wive. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. (also to housewife it) : To act the 
housewife ; to manage a household with skill and 
thrift ; to practise economy. 

_ 1366 Drant Plorace, Sat. i. Aij b, She [the ant] huswyfes 
it right well. 1603 Breton Dial. Digtiity or Indig. Man 
IS Shee Huswifeth at home for their owne piofit and theyr 
Childrens comfort. v] 6 (iM.-ss.Gm?r\Ti\Lett.Henryef Frances 
III. 254 She neither reads, converses, works, visits, house- 
wifes, coquets, intiigues, nor prays. 1894 Wesim. Gaz. 28 
June 1/3 All her daily dusting and careful housewifing. 

2. trans. To manage as a good housewile, or 
with skill and thrift ; to economize, be sparing of, 
make the most of, (Cf. to husband.) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse m. ii. Wks. 1873 HI. 57 If you 
..huswife the entertainment to make it brave for my credit. 
1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, ccxxxix. The vndrest 
Hearth, and the ill house-wif 'd roome Lay all on heaps. 
1721 De^ Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 116, I must housewife 
the money. 1798 F. Lathom Midnt. Belt HI. 55 In order 
to housewife the money we possessed . . we resolved to buy 
a loaf. 

Housewifely (hau-S|W3ifli, h27‘z(w)ifli), a. 
Also 6-7 hus-. [f. as prec. -t- -lyI.] 

1. Of the character of a housewife ; skilful and 
thrifty in the management of household affairs. 

1326 Tindale Titus ii. 5 To be of honest hehaveoure, 
chast, huswyfly. a 1639 W. Whateley Prototypes i. xi. 
(1640) 140 Sarah was huswlfely in her house. 1677 Compl. 
Servant-Maid 2 Be neat, cleanly, and huswifely, in your 
clothes. i74i'-7o Eli2. Carter Lett. (1808) no Whether 
Telemachus_[like a notable housewifely young man as he 
was) hung his cloaths upon a peg. 1864 Miss Yongb Trial 
I. iv. 77 The homely housewifely mother. 

2, Belonging to or befitting a housewife ; relating 
to or showing skill in domestic economy. 

1360 AYce Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 165 Learn .. to 
spin and sew, And other honest housewifely points to know. 
1624 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Vesta, Grace this house 
with thy housewifely repair. 1733 Connoisseur No. 60 P i 
Housewifely accomplishments are now quite out of date 
among the polite world. 1848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xi. She 
produced from her pocket a most housewifely bunch of 
keys. 1869 Mrs. Lynn Linton Girl of Period Ezsi. 1883 I. 
43 The snobbish half of the middle classes holds housewifely 
work as degrading. 

Hence Hou'sewifeliness, housewifely character. 

1561 Becon Sick Man's Salve Wks. ii. 245 Her quietnes, 
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honestie, howsewiuelines, and such other fruites of Codes 
spirit. 1869 Daily Nc'ms 8 Oct., One signal merit of do- 
mestic statesinansliip in Prussia is .. its housewifeliness. 
xhii Scyihner'i, May^. XVL 731/2 Theie was a quiet .air of 
housewifeliness about her. 

Hoti'Sewifely, adv. 7 0 /is. [f. as prec. + 

-IjY-.] In a iiianncf befittiiit; a housewife. 

fi43° ^^ 0 ^'-' ClDod U’ijf IS3 in Babees Bk. (18681 43 Hous- 
wijlli ))ou schalt goon on woike day. 1551 T. Wilson 
I.flgikc (1580) 58 She handleth all thinges housewifely. 1573 
I ubSER IIksIk !.\;.\iii. (1S7S) 1(34 That all thing in season be 
huswifelie fed. 1693 SounianNE Maid's Last Prayer v. i, 
You were inoie housewifely employ’d. 

Housewifery (haifSiwaifri, hy'z(vv)ifri). 
Forms : see Housewipe ; also 6-7 -wivery, etc., 
6-S -wifry, etc., 7 husfrey. [f. as prec. + -uy.] 

1 . The function or province of a housewife ; 
management of household affairs; domestic 
economy ; housekeeping. 

r 1440 Pronip. Pa7V. 255/1 liuswyfeiy, ycomniia. 1481-4 
K. Pasio.v in P. Leit. No. 859 III. 279, I deme her mynde 
bathe ben other weys ocapyed than as to liuswyfeiy. ISS° 
CnowLEY Hyty to Wealth (1872) 139 Womanlike behauiour 
and motheilike liousewifry. 1370 Tusser tlHle) A hundieth 
good puintes of husbandry, lately iTiai ied unto a Iniiidieth 
good poynts of huswifery. ci6ii Ch.spman Iliad Nxiir. 
2)2 Skilled in housewiferies Of all kind.s fitting. 1694 R. 
I.’Esi RANGE Fables Ixxxvii. 104 The very Point of Manage 
and Iluswiv'ry. 1707 Reflex, tijioii Ridicule 225 Women 
of great Figure look upon Huswifeiy as a City Vertue. 
i885 Rusk’tN P7-wterita I. vii, 208 My mother . . learned 
severely riglit principles of truth, charity, and housewifely'. 

■(■ Thrift, economy; making the most of 

.something. Obt. 

1638 pROME Aiitijiodes iii, vi. Wits. 1873 III. 288 To 
cease your huswifiy in spinning out The Play at length 
thus. 177s Mad. D’Arulay Early Diaty (1889) II. ii 
Trying on a coat she was altering in a fit of housewifery. 

2. cotter, 'filings pertaining to housekeeping ; 
articles of household use; ia quot. 1673-4, econo- 
mic product. ? Obs. 

1552 Hui.oet, Huswifeiye, laiia et Icla. _ risgo Greene 
Fr. Buctrn i. 79 Amongst the cream-boles did she .shine, A.s 
Pallas, mong.st her Princely huswifeiie. i6i6 Surfl. & 
Markii. Coutiiry Farme 156 Your Hedge., which shall 
part your Garden of Huswifei ie and Pulse. 1673-4 Grew 
/ 'eyet. Tnmhs vii. § 12 Scotch-Cloath, is only the House- 
wifery of the .same paits of the Barque of Nettle. 1822 L. 
IIuNC Indicator., Old Lady, She. .is a great. .coniioi.sseur 
in butcher’s meat and all sort.s of house-wifery. 

3 . attrib. 

1580 TnssER Hush. Introd. (1878) 2 More lessons . . Than 
Huswifery book doth utter or tell. 1891 Revieiv of Rev. 
IV. 584/1 Housewifery schools were e.stablished. 

Hou'sewifeship. Forms : see IIousevvipe ; 
also Sc. h.uasyfskap, hussyskep, hissieskip, 
housewifeskep. [f. as prec. -b -ship : in notth. 
dial, after ON. •skaj>r.'\ =prec. 

rti22S Ancr. R. 414 Hu.sewifschipe is Mai the dole; and 
Marie dole is stilnes.se. c 1449 Pecock Rejir. n. xiv. 230 
Sclie schulde make badde husewijfschip. a 1368 IVi/e 
Anchtermuchty iv, Sin' that ye udll hussyskep ken. First ye 
sail sift and syne sail knead. 17 • . Barring o' the Door iii. in 
Rltson Sc. Sonys (1794I I. 227 My hand is in my hussyfskap, 
Goodman, as ye may .see, 1825-80 J amieson s. v. Hissieski/>, 
Mail- by chance than guid hissieskip. 1854 Mrs. OnpiiANr 
Magd. Hepburn III. 78 ‘ Naething less than my mantle and 
my'housewifeskep. .a’ to change with your jack and bonnet.’ 

Housewifish. (hau-siwoifij'), a. [f. as prec. 
-t- -ISH.] Appeitaining to, like, or partaking of 
the character of, a housewife. 

1835 Motley Tiif. 27 July(Corr. 1889 1 . 60), I thought the 
whole scene at first too tidy, .too hou.sewifi.sh. 1855 Bage- 
HOT Lit. Stud. (18791 I. 287 By tact and instinct motherly 
and housewifish. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant Makers Flor. vi. 
167 Foolish housewifish cares. 

Hotisewright (hau-sirait). Now rare, [f- 
House sb}- + Wbight.] A builder of houses (esp. 
of timber) ; a^house-carpenter. 

1549 CiiALONER Rrasm. onFolly F Iv b. What housewright 
by Geometric found ever out .such manor buildyng, as theyr 
[bees’] commes are of? c 1575 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 
289 William Gelson, of Lanchester, houswright. (i i6ig 
Vaciismc Aiheom. ii. i. §8 (1622) 193 Some, House wrights; 

. .some, Cartwrights. 1890 RHI Simiames Isle Man 
88 A housewright and church-builder by trade. 

HoTisey: see Housy. 

Housing (hau'zii)), sb.'^ [f. House v.^ or sb."^ 

+ -ING-l] 

1 . The action of the verb liouSE, in various 
senses : t building of houses (obs .) ; putting or 
enclosing in a house ; furnishing or provision of 
houses ; dwelling or lodging in a house. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XV. 76 Freres . . foliiich spenen In 
housyng, in haterynge, and in-to hiegh clergye shewynge. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 412 The Housing of Plants . . will . . 
Accelerate Germination. 1681 N. Resbury Serin. Fun. Sir 
A. Broderick 6 Noah’s housing in the Ark. 1698 Fryer in 
Phil. Trans. XX. 346 'Their Constitutions, and Customs, 
Housing, Cloathing. 

2 , a. Shelter of a house, or such as that of a 
house ; house accommodation ; lodging. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 8591 pai had busing nan to wale, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 11073 Of wode and water, 
hey and gres. Of housyng. c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 
liii. 204 Noo housyng nor no retiayt was nyghe .. where 
they myght be lodged. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesle i. ix. 
(Arb.) 39 The shepheardes tente or pauillion, the best hous- 
ing. 1690 Locke Govt. ii. xiii. (Rtldg.) 157 Scarce so much 
housing as a sheepcote. 1702 C. Mather Magii. Chr. in. 
III. (1852) 558 Their housing is nothing but a few mats tyed 
VOL. V. 


about poles fastened in the earth. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps 
iv. § 5. 98 The soft housing of the bird’s nest, 

b. Houses or buildings collectively; house- 
pi operty ; spec, a collection of oulhoubes or ad- 
joining buildings attached to a house (dial, some- 
times confused with Jiotisen, pi. of FIouse). 

?«i4oo Morte Arth. 1284 Thise hende . . Be-helde f>e 
howsyng fulle hye of Hathene kynges. 1446 in Willis & 
Claik Cambridge (1886) I. 339 Housyng suffleeant as wel 
for stables and hayhouses as for other of his beestis to he 
eased in. c 1550 Lever in Stiype Mem. Ecd. (1721) II. 11. 
xxiv, 449 It is the common Custom with covetous Landlords, 
to let their Housing so decay, that the Fannei shall be fain . . 
to give up his Lea.se. 1682 Wood Life 6 Nov. (O.H.S.) 
III. 28 'These housing belongs to .Mthur Tyllyaid by veitue 
of a lease fiom Oiiel. 1716 B. Cuurch Hist. Philip's IPar 
(1S67) II. 107 He .. coming theie found several Housing 
and small Fields of Corn. i8i8 Hallam hiid. Ages iii. ii. 
(1872) I. 465 Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 ducats ; its 
annual rental at 500,000. 

c. A house or building. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redcles in 217 He wondrid. J>at pe 
hie housinge herboiowe ne myghte Halfdell pe housliould. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 424 a/i He must niaUe his haliy- 
tacyon 01 howsyng moie spacious & giettei than hit was, 
1588-9 Act 31 Elh. c. 7 § I Nor conveit . nnye Buy Idinge or 
Howsinge, . as a Cottage for habitacion. 1831 Landor Misc. 
Wks. 1846 II. 637 Above the housings of the village dames, 
j* 3 . Arch. A canopied niche for a statue, a 
‘ tabernacle ’ ; also collect, tabcrnacle-work. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 37 An ymage of our lady, 
sitting or stondyng, in an howsyng of free stoon. 1516 
in Willis & Clark Cambridge (rS86) II. 243 A Rodeloft 
. .wyth Imagery and howsynge. 1^21 in C. Welch lower 
Bridge 66 [New statues] set inhowsinges offrestoiie. [1879 
S. Waterton Pielas Mariana 262 'Tabernacles were cano- 
pied niches. In ancient contiacts they were also called 
vtaisous, habitacles, hovels, and howsings.] , 

4 . N'aut. a. A covering or loofing for a ship 

when laid up, or under stress of weather, b. The 
part of a lower mast between the heel and the upper 
deck, or of the bowsprit between the stem and the 
knight-heads, c. see House 23. 

fd. Holt sing-in : see House vP 8 (ohsl). 

1627 Caft. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 52 'The bowsing in 
of a Ship is whenshee is past the bredth of her bearing she 
is bi ought in nanow to her vpper worke.s. iSzt A. Fisher 
Voy. Arctic Reg. 142 We have now got the housing over 
the ships. 1853 Kane Grinnell E.vp. xxviii. (1856) 232 A 
housing of thick felt was drawn completely over the deck. 
c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Catech. 74 From tlie heel to 
the upper deck is called housing. From the step to the 
stem [of bowsprit] is called housing. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Housing, or House-line, a small line formed 
of three fine strands, smaller than lope yarn. 

5 . Carpentry. (See quot.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 586 Housing, 
the space excavated out of one body for the inseition of 
some part of the extremity of another, in order to unite or 
fasten the same together. 1858 Skyring's Builders' Prices 
(ed. 48) 57 Housings under four inches girt. 

0 . Mech, a. ‘ One of the plates or guards on the 
railway-carriage or truck, which form a lateral 
support for the axle-boxes.’ b. ‘ The flaming 
holding a journal-box.’ c. ‘ The uprights sup- 
porting the cross-slide of a planer ’ (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). 

1882 Engineer 24 Feb. 133/1 The screw in each housing 
is turned to 1 educe the space between the rolls. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, as hotising reform ; hous- 
ing-bearer, -frame, the frame in which the rollers 
of an iron-rolling mill are set ; housing-bolt, a bolt 
used in housing a gun on deck ; housing-box = 
JouBNAL-BOX; housiug-riug (see quot. 1867); 
housing-sail, a sail used for housing a ship, 

1856 Kane Arct. ExpL II. iii. 42 The housing-sails 
have been blown off by the storm. 1859 F. A. Griffiths 
Artil. Man. (1862) 236 No. i..sees the gun laid squaie 
between the housing-bolts. 1867 .Smyth Sailor's PFord-bk., 
Housing-rings, ring-bolts over the lower deck-ports, through 
the beam-claraps, to which the muzzle-lashings of the guns 
are passed when housed. 

Housing^ (hau'zigl, sh.’^ Forms : 5 hows- 
synge, husyuge, 7 howzen, 7-9 howsing, 7- 
housing. [f. House sbA and vA 4 -ingI.] 

1 . A covering, esp, of cloth or the like. (Often 
in//.) Rare in gen. sense. 

c 1400 Rowland O. 749 Ryalle howssynges pay by-gan 
Of pauylyouns proudly pighte. 1483 Caih. Angl. 193/2 
An Husynge of a /olliculus . .theca. 1585 Lupton 

Thous. Notable Th, (N.), Be sure you cover them with 
warm housings of straw. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
(1812) I. 293 -A pair of silver mounted pistols with rich 
housings. 1858 Holl.and Titcomb's Leit. i. 92 [They] will 
see you, and not your housings and trappings. _ 1871 R. 
Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 234 See that on each straight yard 
down dioop their funeral housings. 1890 W. H. St. John 
Hope in Archteol. Lll. 692 Interesting from preserving 
entire its original case or bowsing. 

2 . Spec. A cloth covering pul on a horse or other 
beast for defence or ornament; caparison, trappings. 

164s Evelyn Diary May, The cattle used for draught. . 
are cover’d with housings of linnen fring’d at the bottoine, 
that dangle about them, preserving them from flyes. 1782 
J. Adams Diary 14 Sept, _ Wks, i8si_ III. 274 He was 
mounted upon a noble English horse, with an embroidered 
housing, and a white silk net. 1808 Scott Marm. iv. 
vii, Fiom his steed’s shoulder, loin, and breast, Silk hous- 
ings swept the ground. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 
2 A horse or two. .making a fine figure with their Mexican 
ousings. 


b. ‘ A small square pad, which lies on the 
hoise’s back, to which most ofthe harness is fixed’ 
(Fellon Carriages, (lloss.). 

1794 W. I'Ll ton Lai I lagi I (iSoi) n 132 'J'he housing or 
pad, a small saddle cut in diUeveiit shape--, but mostly of 
a long squaie. 

c. ‘ 'The leather fastened at a horse’s collar to 
turn over the back when it rains ’ (Halliwell). 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as housing-clotli, a cloth 
used for a housing. 

1607 Toi'SEll P'oiir-fl. Beasts (1658) 287 Lay a housing 
cloth upon the same to keep his hack as warm as may he. 
1617 Assiieton Pml. (Chetham Soc.) 94 My housing-cloth 
stolen out of the stable. 1794 W. Felton Carriages (i8ui) 
II. 13s The_ Newmarket strap ; a strap with a buckle and 
loop, by which the collai is hung to the housing, at a pio- 
per distance; it is placed loiuid the collai-buckle and 
housing-bridge. Ibid. Gloss j Housing Cushion, the soft 
stuffed under pait of the housing. 

'Housing (haifzit]), ppl. a. [f. FIouse tj? + 
-ING^^.] That houses; see quots. and Hou.se zl' 

1627 [see House vl S]. 1703 T. N. City C. Pui chaser 

1S2 When a Tile, or Brick is waiped, or cast crooked or 
hollow in burning, they then .say such a Brick, or Tile is 
Housing ; they are apt to be housing, .on the struck side. 
1810 .Scott Lady n/L. vi. xxix. Hum of housing bee. 

tHousling, vbl. sh. [?enot for housing, from 
House n.* 4c; cf. Housy.] The growing of the 
hop-bine into a dense mass at the top of the poles. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. viii. § i. 128 Let the Poles 
lean outward the one fiom the other, .to prevent housling 
as they term it . . that is, they will grow one amongst 
another, and cause so gieat a shade that you will have 
moie Hawm than Hops, Hence 1707 Mortimer Hiisb. 
137 ! 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. Hop\ etc. 

Housling : see Houseling. Houss, var. 
House sb:- Houssoiir, obs. f. Houseb 2. Hous- 
ted, obs. f. FIodsi'.stead. 

II HoustoniaChz/stuu-nia). Bot. [mod. L., named 
after Dr. William Houston, an iSfhc. botanist 
(died 1733).] A Noith American genus of plants 
(N. O. Rnhiaceie), with delicate four- parted flowers 
of various colours ; by some botanists included in 
the genus Hedyotis or Oldenlandia. 

About 20 species are known ; the best-known being H. 
ceerulea, the Bluet. 

1838 Mrs. Hawthorne in N. Hawthorne 4 Wi/e (1885) 
I. 187 Mother brought me some Hou.stonias in their own 
bit of earth. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 225 The mimic waving of acres of hou.stonia, whose 
innumerable florets whiten and ripple before the eye. 

t Housty, pseudo-arr//. or dial. [Gf. IIoast.] 

1855 Kingsley Wesiw. Ho xv. (1861) 255 Lady Grenvila 
. .always sent for her if one of the children had a ‘ housty 
i. e, sore-throat. 

Housy (hatfzi), a. local. Also housey. [f. 
FIouse ji.l or z ;.1 + -y.] Said of hop-bines when 
growing thickly at the top so as to form a kind of 
roof or covering. (Cf. FIouse v.'^ 4 c.) 

1848 Jrnl. R. Agric, Soc, IX. u, 544 'I'he hop growing 
and flourishing more under what is called housy bine than 
any other variety. Ibid, 553 Prevent the bine fiom being 
too rough and housy at the top. 1894 Times 30 July 12/1 
The bine is very thick and ‘housey’. 

Hout, var. of Hoot sb., v., int. 

Houtiug (haudiq). A species of whitefish, 
Coregonus oxyrliynchns, found in some fresh-water 
lakes. 1880-84 Day CL Brit, II. 126. 

t HoUVe, hoove. Obs. or Af. Foims 1 r Inife, 
3-4 honue, 4 houwe, howue, lioue, 4-8 . 5 k. hou, 
how, 5 honffe, howfe, huve, 6 h ova, hooue, 8-9 
Sc. hoc. [OE. hiife = MLG., MDu. huve, Du. 
Imif, OHG. hhba (MHG. Iihbe, Ger. hattbe), ON. 
htlfa (Sw. hufva. Da. Ime) OTeut. *hhtwn wk. 
fern.] A covering for the head ; a turban, a coif; 
a cap, a skull-cap ; the quilted skull-cap worn 
under a helmet; in Sc. (how, hod) a night-cap (Jam.). 

To glaze one's houve, give him a houva of glass or glasen 
Iiouve : to mock, delude, cajole. See Skeat Chancer, Notes 
to C. T. p. 237. 

ciooo .®lfeic Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 152/24 Cidaris, uel 
mitra, hufe. cioso Suppl. AElfric's Gloss, ibid. 188/20 
Flammeolnm, uel flammewn, biscopes huf. 121300 Body 
,$• Soul 246 in Map's Poems (Camden) 337 Ton . . niadest 
me an houue of glas. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 84 per 
houep an Hundret In Houues of selk, Seriatins hit semep 
to seruen atte Barre. C1374 Chaucer Troylusm. 726 (775) 
To holde In love a man in honde, And him hir ‘leef’ and 
‘dere herte ’ calle, And maken him an howve above a calle. 
Ibid. V. 469 Fortune his howue entendeth bet to glaze, 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Adrian 228 pu did nooht ellis, I se 
now, Bot to god mad a clasine [=glasine] how. Ibtd., 
Ninian 1046 He ves hynt be how and hayre. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. XX. 171 A glasen houve. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's 
Prol. SI, I piay yow alle that ye nat yow greue Thogh 
I answere and soindeel sette his howue [v. rr.lwwe, houve, 
houwe]. c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy' Soc.) 56 To be 
my ffend, and gyve me false counsaile, To breke myn hede, 
and yeve me a houffe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 240/2 Howe . . 
heed hyllynge. 1483 Cath. Anfl. 190/2 An Howfe, tena. 
1513 Douglas sEiieis v. x. 22 Thair harts all, . 1 hat . .with 
how and helm wes thrlstit down, iS3 S CovErdai.f. Isa. iii. 
18 Bracelettes and hooues. — jhidiih xvi. 8 She anoynted 
hir face, and bounde vp hir hayre in an hooue. 1721 Kelly 
Scott. Prov. 61 Break my head, and put on my boo. 
lb. A child’s caul. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Hove that a chylde is borne in, iaye. 
1616 Roberts Treat. Witcher. 66 (Jam.) That natural couer 
wherewith some childien ate borne, and is called by|Our 
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women tlie sillie liow. 1646 Sir T. IJrowne Pscttd. Ed> 

V. 269. 1710 Ruddimvn Gloss. Dougins' /Elnois s.v. 

Horn, In Scotland llie women call a haly or sely How 
(i. e. holy or fortunate cap or hood), a film or membrane 
stietched over the heacR of Childien new boin. 

Houve : see HovK 

t Houx, si), pi., obs. var. pi. of Hough or Hock. 
iSSS Eden Decades 260 Alces. . with longe legges withowt 
any bowinge of theyr houx or posternes. 1603 Holland 
Ainui. Marcell. xxv. ii. 264 Our light armed companies . . 
charging them behind, layd at the houx and backe parts 
as well of the beasts as the Peisians themselves, and all to 
cut and hacked them. 

Hotiylinhnni (hwi-hn’m, hwi*n’m). [A com- 
bination of letters app. intended to suggest the neigh 
of a hoise.] The name given by Swift in Gulliver s 
Travels to one of a race of beings described as 
horses endowed with reason and bearing rule over 
a degraded brutish race of men, called the Yahoos. 
Hence transf. A horse having, or considered as 
having, human chaiacteristics. 

1727 Swift Gulliver iv. i, Then the bay tried me with a 
second word, much haider to be pronounced ; butieducing it 
to the English orthography, may bespelt thus, Houyhnhnm.s. 
Ibid, iii, The word Houyhnhnm, in their tongue, signifies 
a horse, and, in its etyunology, the perfection of nature. 
Ibid, xii. The two Yahoos, said to have been seen many 
years ago upon a mountain m Houyhnhnniland. 1727 Poi-e 
(title) To Mr. Lemuel Gulllvei, the grateful addiess of the 
unhappy Hoiiyhnhnms, now in slaveiy and bondage in 
England. Ibid, i, Accept our humble lays, And let each 
grateful Houyhnhnm neigh thy praise. — Mary Gulliver 
to Capi. Lemiel Gulliver 107 I’d call thee Houyhnhnm, 
that high-sounding name. 1773 Mrs. Grant Lett, fr. 
Mount. (1807) I. ill. 30, I .should he veiy soiiy to have my 
poor houyhnhnnis where I could neither hear them neigh, 
nor see them shake their necks. , 1833 L. Ritchie PPand. by 
Loi?e 30 ‘ Get on, you Houyhnhnm 1 ’ exclaimed we. The 
animal coughed banteringly. 

Houzle, houzell, obs. forms of Houseu. 

Hov, obs. form of How adv. 
fHovable, sborteued form of Behovable a., 
advantageous, suitable. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Wks. (1876) 46 Whaii tyme was 
houable and conuenyent. Ibid. 51 A conuenyent and 
liouahle remedy. 

t Hove, ^6.^ Obs. [OE. hSfe^ also in the comb. 
tunhofe ? ‘ garden hove ’, and in ME. heihove 
Hayhove, and ah-hove Alehoof, names of ground- 
ivy.] The name of some plant, considered by an 
early glossator to be a ‘ viola ’ or violet ; in the 
Prorapturium identified with hayhove, Ground Ivy. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. II. 20 Wit'_heafod ece senini hofan 
and win and eced. Ibid. 34 WIJ> ea;^na ece, geniin ba 
1 eadan hofan. c 1000 iElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 134/39 
Piola, hofe, 0 1440 Promp. Parv, 250/1 Hove, or growiid 
yvy. 

tHove,liof, sb.^ Obs, [a. ON. hof modera- 
tion, measure, f. hefja, hSf, to take up, lift, raise, 
exalt, etc.] Measure, moderation, temperateness, 
c 1200 Oemin 4742 A33 att rihht time, and a35 att hof, Forr 
batt iss Drlhhtin cweme. ^1300 Cursor M. 11973 lesus 
jjat was fulfild o houe, His inoder mode wald he noght 
droue. Ibid. 23291 pai sal he beft wlt-vten houe. Ibid. 
26990 Hop es god at nald wit houe, Bot til vnskil not worth 
a gloue. 

tHove, Ji 5.3 Sc. Obs. Forms: 4-6 hove, 6 
huyfe, hufe, hoif, 6-7 hoff(e. [perh. f. Hove w.’i ; 
or ? from OE. hof, hall, dwelling, ON. hof temple, 
Ger,, Du. Iwf court.] In Arthur's hove, Julius' 
hove : names applied by various authors to a re- 
markable round edifice which formerly stood near 
Carron in Stirlingshire : see Jamieson, s.v. IJoif. 

_ The local name appears to have been AriknPs Oo)t. (oven) ; 
it is called Furnus Arthuri in the Newbottle Chait. 1293. 

ciyjj Fordun Scotichran, 11. xvi. (1759) I. 51 Quam cum 
Arthurus rex. .recreandi gratid invisere soleret, a plebeis 
piopterea Auhuris Hove dicebatur. 1526 Boethius Scot. 
Hist. Ill, iv. (Jam.), Hancque lulls Hoff, id est, lulis 
aulam seu cpriam, quod iiomen ad nos devenlt ab iiicolis 
exinde appellatum. 1333 Spcvvart Ci'ou. Scot. III. 193 
The iaif .. He gart lat stand and wrait vpoun the wall 
‘Arthuris hufe’, qiihilk is to say, his hall. 1336 Bel- 
LENDEN Cron. Scot. xiv. vii. (Jam.), Thai put away the 
armes of Julius Cesar, and ingrauit the armis of King 
Aithour, commanding it to he callit Arthoutis hoif. a 1639 
SroTTisvvooDE Hist. Diet. (MS.) s. v. Arthur's Oau (Jam.), 
As to K. Edward giving it the name of Arthur's Hoff or 
house, it had the name of Arthur’s Oon or Kiln long before. 
1639 UssHUR De Brit. Feel. Priiuord, xv. 586 Arthurs 
Oven et Julius hoff appellant hodie. 

b. See Abthub’s hufe. 

+ Hove, sb.^ Also hofe. [f. Hove zi.l] The 
action of tarrying or lingering ; hi phr. on hove, in 
waiting, in suspense. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 12699 Held hom on hofe in the hegh sea. 

tHove, sb.o Obs. rare~'. 

[A doubtful form; perh. a scribal error for heve—MT)vi, 
heve, Ger. hefe, yeast, barm, lees, dregs. Cf. also OE, 
Imfe (= h-ife) yeast, leaven ; f. root of heveii. Heave iv.] 
Lees, dregs, sediment (of oil, ale, etc.). 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Hove of oyle, as barme, and ale 
. . ainurca. 

tHove, 2'.! Obs. Forms; 3-6 houe, (5 hofe), 
4- hove, (6 hoove) ; 5 ’r. (and north) 4 houflfe, 
4-5 huf(e, 4-6 huve, 5 huwe, hue, 5-6 huif, 6 
huflf. [Of great frequency in ME. from 1 3th c. ; 
in i6th c. largely superseded by Hoveb. Deriva- 
tion unknown. 


The usual rimes with move, prove, love, the i6th c. .spelling 
hoove, and above all the Sc. fijims huve, huive. show that 
the early ME. was /liiwt’w, =01i. 'lidjian with long if. 1 his 
severs it from the family of OE. hof, hall, dwelling, to 
which it has sometimes been lefened.] 

1 . intr. To remain in a suspended or fioating 
condition, as a bird in the air or a boat on water; 
to be poised, to IIovee, 

c 1220 Bestiary 69 So list so he cuniie he [eagle] houeS in 
Se fauime, C1290 A. Fitg. Fcg. I. 269/298 Eueie lionede his 
clere lij3t oner hire faiie and liei3e. rti352 Minot Foetus 
(Hall) iii. 83, viij. and xl. galays honed on ]>*= fiode. 
fi420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 1608 Ouer her lieede hoiiytl 
a CLiluer fayie & whyte. c 1440 PtOmp. Parzi. 251/2 Hovyn 
yn watur, or ojier lycoure, snpernato. 1550 HurtiiiNsoN 
Image of God\\\. (1560) 26 Elias.. making the lion which 
is heuy to houe aboue the waters. 159° Si'Enscr /'. Q, iii. 
vii. 27 A little bote lay hovirig her before, 
b. To lie at anchor. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Fug. Hist. (Camden) I. 52 Abowte 
the 111]'*^ bower of the nexte daye hee [Caisai] hooved bee- 
fore Brittaine. 

2. To wait, tariy, linger, stay, remain ; often spec. 
to remain on horseback. 

c 1220 Bestiary 525 [He] stlreS up and houeS stille. _ 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4468 Moroud erl of gloiicestre mid is ost 
bi syde In an valeye houede he endinge uqr to abyde. 1373 
Barbour Bruce xviii. 290 He hufit in-till ane enbiisclie- 
ment. c 1430 Syr Generides (Roxb.) 9101 She houed on liir 
palfray 'I'o wit what he wold say. C1440 Promp. Parv. 
252/1 Hovyn on hois, and a-bydyn, sirocino. 1308 Dunbar 
Poems iii. 4 (Juhaiiof I hovit . . in dowt. 1313 Douglas 
/Eueis V. X. 59 All redy hufaiid thai coursis for to tak. 1535 
Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 245 On to this eile quhair lie wes 
liulfand by, 1368 Grafton Chron. U. 288 Syr Geoffrey 
hoved still in the fields prively with his Banner befnie him. 
1577-87 Holinsiied Chron. II. 22/1 Being intercepted by 
them that laie hoouing in ambu.sh. 1583 Jas. I Fss. Poesie 
(Arb.) 57 That 5e make not proue and rcproiie 1 ynie together, 
nor hone for houeing on hors hak, and behoue. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. III. X. 20 A couple. .Which hoved close undei a forest 
side, As if they lay in wait, or els them selves did hide. 1595 
— Col. Clout 666 The which in court continually hooved 
(rime prooved]. 

b. fig. To linger or dwell on. 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St. Kath. n. 915 Ffy on ho hertes 
hat euer on swach hing houe 1 

3 . To come or go floating or soaring; to be 
borne (as on horseback), move, or pass away ; to 
pass on, pass by. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 323 Hove out of my sonne And late I 
it ^ine into my tonne, c 1400 Melayne 1490 He sawe come 
houande ouer a felle Many a bracle Banere. 1309 Hawcs { 
Past . Pitas , III. V, Ymages of golde . . whiclie with the I 
wynde aye moved . . About the towers in sundry wy.se they , 
hoved, 133s Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 234 Tua peit Pechtis I 
on hors war huvand by. 1111630 Flodden F. 281 in Furnlv. 1 
Percy Folio I. 330 The hind Hassall hoved on fast. 

4 . trans. To brood over, as a bird : = Hoveb 5, i 
1399 Langl. R ich. Redeles ii. 146 pe . . Egle . . Hasteth him | 

in heruest to houyii his bryddis. Ibid. in. 50 Anoher pioud 
partriche .. houeth he eyren hat he hue laide And with hir 
corps keuereth hem. 

i’ Hove, vA Ohs. or dial. Also 7 h.ouve, hoove, 
hoave. [app. a derivative of Heave (pa. t. houe, 
pa. pple. hovett)) 

1. trans. To i-aise, lift. 

(The first quot. is from its date doubtful ; the word may be 
licivand for hevatid from Heave vi) 
c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Jacolnts minor 675 Howand his 
handis to he liewyn. C1S70 Marr. Wit ,5' Scietue v. v. in 
Ha/1, Dodsley II. 392 Hove up his head upon your spear, 
lo, here a joyful sign ! 

2. trans. Toswell, inflate, puff up or out. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. Hoved = Hoven. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 255 Like unto bladders puft up 
and hooved with wind. Ibid. II. 560 Their bread is lighter 
and more houvecl vp than any other. 1639 Horn & Rob. 
Gate Lang, xxxiv. § 407 The crum light and hoaved 
(puff’d) within. 1783 Burns Death <S- Dr.Hornbook xxviii, 
Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd her wame. 1795 Gentl. 
Mag. LXV. II. 894 Cattle that are hoved or swelled. 1828 
Craven Dial., Hozteti, to swell, to puff up. 

3 . infr. (for refi) To rise ; to swell up. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i, ii. 31 Astond he stood, and up his 
heare did hove. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 500 The earth ..’ 
swelleth and houeth as it were with a leauen. 1811 Aiton 
Agric. AyrsJi. 456 Hoving or fire-forging is so seldom met 
with in the sweet milk cheese of that county. 

Hove, 2^.3 Abbreviated for Behove. 
r 1430 Lydg. Secrees 1184 heading. How a kyng hovith to 
haue a leche to kepe his body. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg, 
252 b/2 That we myght make thyn exequyes couenable a.sit 
houeth and is dygne and worthy. 1394 Carew Tasso (i88i) 

9 A zeale How great, of host thy charge hooues thee to heat. 

Hove, pa. t. and pple. of Heave (Jsee also 
Hovbk) ; var. Houve, 

Hove-dauce. Obs. [cf. MDu. hof-dans, lit. 
court dance, ‘ a dance usual at the court, the dance 
that is in fashion’ (Verwijs and Verdana), ‘ saltatio 
numerosa, chorea aulica, circularis ’ (Kilian) = 
MHG. hovetanz) A ‘ court dance’ ; app. a jaar- 
ticular dauce of a lively character. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 6 Where as 1 muste dauuce and 
singe The hove daunce and carolinge. 1481 Caxton Rey- 
nard (Arb.) 54 Ther was daunsed . , the houedaunce with 
shalmouse tiompettis and alle maner of menestralsye. 1483 
Chaucer s H. Fame (Caxton) iii. 145 To lerne houe dauncis 
[Fair/. MS. loue Daunces] sprynges Reyes. [1B94 F. S. 
Ellis Reynard 168 In the merry hovedance See the 
Elephant prance As lissom and light as a fawn.] 

Hovel (hfi-v’l, hy-v’l), sbd Also 5 -yl, 5-7 -ell, 

6 -elle. [Known from 15th c. : origin uncertain. 1 


I A conjectured derivailon from OE. hof court, dwellinir, 
with Romanic suffix -el, is Ltyniologieally aiul i hionologi- 
ciilly inndiiiissible. lleyiic, in Giiniiii, fiivoui-, u loii- 
iie.MOn with MHG. hobel ‘covei, lovtiiiig, lid’: if this 
I woid occLiiied in LG., its form would be hovel, hut it 
I does not .seem to be known, so th.at tlie coiiiiexiuii is not 
made out. Another conjeLture is an Al'. ^httvel, wheiiLc 
OF. huvelct ‘ petit toit en saillie ’ (Godef.).] 

1 . An open shed; an outhouse used .as a sliellur 
for cattle, a icccptaclc for giain or tools. 

1435 Nottingham Rec. II. 357 Also a g.-uthyn with a 
hoveir on it. C1440 Promp. Parv. 250 i Ilovyl for swyiie, 
or o|icr heestys, cartabulum. iSSS W. Wairi.man Fordle 
FactonsVeed. 7 Eche man . . pa.ssed lii.s daies . . viidei the 
open heauen, the coiiorte of some sliadowie Tiees or sleiidie 
houelle. 1373 Tus.slr Husk Iii. (1878) iiO Make clrie oner 
j hed, both houell and shed. 1620-53 I. Jones .Stoue-Heng 
! (1725) 8 Tliey raise Calibins and Cottages for tiieinselves, 

and Hovels for tlieir Cattel. 1796 Traii\. .Soc. At is XIV. 
301 It may be used as a .stable, ox-stall, hovel, or carl-liouse. 
1873 AU 36 iV 37 Viet. c. 72 § I Barns, hovels, or other 
like structures of wood. 

2 . A shed used as a human habitation; a rude or 
miserable dwelling-place ; a wretched cabin. 

a 1623 Fi-inmi-.u Love's Cure v. iii. No town in Spain, 
from our nietiopolis Unto the mdest liovel. 1698 Frvi.k 
Acc. F. India P. 52 Their Houses aie little Hovels or 
Hog.stie.s, the best of them scarce woitliy the name of a 
Booth. 1711 Addison .S'/t'c/. No. 117'r 5 Her Hovel, which 
stood in a solitaiy Corner under the side of the Wood. 
1806 Gazetteer Scotl. .s.v. Tammtoul, It is entirely com- 
posed of turf-covered hovels. 1863 W. G. Ralgrave A rabia 
II. 151 In it eveiy desciiption of dwelling is to be seen.. 

1 foi liigh and low, palace or hovel. 

‘ 3 . In vaiious technical uses. 

J a. Arch. A canopied niche for an image. Also 
hovel-house, -housing. Obs. 

1463 Bury Wills iCamdeii) 19, I wil tliat the yinage of 
oiireTady. .be set vp ageyn tlie peleer .. and a hovel with 
pleyn sydes comyng down to the baas. 1873 Parkf k Gloss. 
Archit., Hovel, sometimes used in the sense of tabernacles 
for images. 1879 E. Waterton Pietas Mariana 262 Taber- 
nacles were canopied niches. In ancient contracts they 
were also called inaisons, habitades, hovels, and housings. 
1888 Archit. Jrnl. 241 Thiity-six ‘weepers’ stamling in 
niche.s under .simple canopies, or, as they were called, 

‘ hovels ’. 

f b, A structure of reeds, broom, etc. on which 
biine is concentrated by natural evaporation. Obs. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. ii. 95 Were the liriiie .. laved on 
hovels cover’d with Mats, made of reeds, straw or fiaggs. 

C. The hood of a smith’s forge. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. vii. 323^2 The Hovel or 
Covei of the Hearth [of a Smith's Forge] whicli ends in a 
Chimney to carry the Smoak away. 1703 Mo.xon Meth. 
Exerc, 2. 

d. The conical building enclosing a porcelain 
oven or kiln. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 468 Most ovens are 
.surrounded by a high conical building, called a hovel, l.ai'ge 
enough to allow the man lo wheel coals to the requisite 
places, and to pass along to supply each mouth with fuel. 
x8si lllnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 724 The hovels in wliich the 
ovens are built form a very . .spiking feature of the pottery 
towns, .resembling.. a succession of gigantic bee-hives. 

4 . A Slack of coni, etc. Hence hovel-frame. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Gavilla, a stacke of come, 
a hoile of come, a ha.\ie:n,fascicnlns. 1399 MiN.siir,u Sp. 
Diet., Gavilla, or Gavila, a stacke or houell of come, 
a bauen or fagot. 1722 Acta Geo. I, c. 22 § i If any Pei son 
..set Fire to .. any Hovel, Cock, Mow, or Stack of Com, 
Straw, Hay or Wood. 1782 Barker in Phil. Tratts. 
LXXII. 282 Some of the pease, which were either not got 
In, or the hovels not thatched, when tlie great rain came 
September 2. 1881 Leicestersh. Gloss., Hovel-frame, a 

‘ stack-frame ’, the wooden frame or platform on which 
stacks or ricks are built up. 

Ho’vel, j ^.2 [ad. Du. heiwel, MDu. hovel, in 
Kilian hovel ‘hill’, also ‘hump, boss, knob’.] 
The bump on the top of a whale’s head. 

i 6 g^Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ll. 126 He hath also an Hoffel 
[printed Hos.sel] on his Head like a Whale. Ibid. 134 
Upon his Head is the Hovel or Bump before tlie Eyes and 
Finns. 1821 R. Turner Arts ii;- Sc. (ed. 18' 203 Its head is 
about one third part of its whole length, on the top . . is what 
they call the hovel or bump ; in this are two spout-holes. 

Hovel, [f. Hovel jiJ.I] 

a. trans. To shelter as in a hovel or shed. 

1583 Stanvhurst ALneis iv. (Arb.) 98 They shal he in 
darckne.s al hooueld. 1605 Siiaks. Lear iv, vii. 39 To 
houell thee with Swine and Rogues forlorne. 

b. To provide with a roof or coveiing. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury in. ix. 400/2 Round Towers, 
Hoveled or Roofed. 

c. (Archil.) To form like an open hovel or 
shed ; as, ‘ to hovel a chimney 

1825 P. Nicholson Praci. Build. Gloss. 386/2 Hoveling, 
carrying up the sides of a chimney, so that wlien the wind 
rushes over the mouth, the smoke may escape below the cur- 
rent or against any one side of it. 1838 Skyring's Builders' 
Prices (ed. 481 71 Chimneypots. .Hovilled second .size. .yf. 

d. intr. To stack corn in a ‘ hovel', dial. 

*744~S° W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. V. i. 5 (E. D. S.) Be 

sure never to want a hand that can hovel ; that is, a man 
who is capable of placing wheat-sheaves or other corn on 
a hovel, so as to lie in that advantageous position as is 
necessary to prevent the damage of weather. 

Hovel, v."^ [Etymology uncertain : perh. a 
back-formation from Hovelleb, q. v.] a. intr. 
To pursue the occupation of a hoveller. b. trans. 
To bring (a vessel) into harbour, moor and unload 
it, et,c. Hence Hovelling vbl. sp., the business 
of a hoveller, piloting. 
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t88o Ckaiuben,' Encycl. III. 445/2 s.v. Deal^ The chief 
biancheh of industry are .. boat-building, sail-making, pilot- 
ing or hovelling [etc. ]. 1891 J. StMSON Historic Thanet 1 10 
Hovelling and Foyiiig are to a great extent synonymous 
terms. The latter has been described a.s ‘going off to .ship.s 
with provisions, and assisting them when in distress ’ ; the 
same definition may with some amplification be applied to 
hovelling. 1891 ElworthV Lei. to Editor 8 May, To hovel 
or hobble a vessel is to do the rough work of helping to 
bring her into harbour— mooring and unloading, &c. It is 
very unskilled labour. 

Hoveller (hfv'bj, IiiS'’v’laj). Also -eler. [Of 
obscure origin; it has been suggested that they 
were so called ' from their use of hovels on shore 
for shelter’ ; but cf. Hobbler2_ Hueflee.] 

1 . An unlicensed pilot or boatman, especially on 
the Kentish coast ; frequently applied to a boat- 
man who goes out to wrecks, sometimes with a 
view of plunder. Cf. Hobblbu ^ 3 a. 

1769 Falconer L>ict. Marine (1789), Vag^ans, vagrants or 
hovellers, who infest the sea-coast in a tempest, in expecta- 
tion of plunder fiom some ship-wrecked vessel. 1809 
Naval Chron. XXIV. 105 Pilots, boatmen, hovellers. 1864 
R. M. Ballantyne Li/Hoat (ed. 2) 87 In olden time the 
owners of these nautical huts dwelt in them, hence the 
name ‘hoveller’ which is used at the present day. 1866 
Daily Tel.y^ Nov., The vessel must go to pieces; and the 
hoveller’s instinct is to clutch as much as he can from it. 
1884 Daily News 23 Sept, 3/1 The Deal boatman.. is often 
called a ‘ hovellei ’, and his most profitable woik .seems to 
be in knocking about at sea ready to afford aid to ships 
needing it. x886 N. .y (?. 7th Ser. II. 476/1. 

2 . The crafl used by these boatmen. 

1880 Clare Rus.sell Sailor's Sweetheart I. iii. 97 There’ll 
be a whole fleet of hovelers around ‘embefoie another hour's 
gone. 1881 Daily Tel. 24 Feb., I made the journey in 
a hoveller, and reached the lightship half an hour befoie 
sun.set. 

Hoven (hou-v’n),///. a. Now Also hove, 
[pa. pple. of Heave q.v.] Swollen, bloated, 
puffed out ; esp. applied to cattle when swollen 
with over-feeding : cf. Hoove. Also fig. 

iSSS IFzV/ a/y. Pyshe (Somerset Ho.), A brown hove cow. 
XS73 Tusseh Httsb. xlix. (1878) 108 Tom Piper hath houen 
and puffed vp cheekes ; If cheese he so houen, make Cisse 
to seeke creekes. 1599 Broughton's Let, iii. 13 Your houen 
imaginations. 1674-91 Ray N, C. Words 143 Hoven- 
hread, sywf/w. 1688 R. tloLUZ Armoury iii.v. 244/1 Bad 
Cheese . . is . . full of Eyes, not well prest but hoven and 
swelling. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt, Exhib. 419 Veterinary 
..stomach pump.. for hove cattle. 1865 H. H. Dixon 
Fidd <5- Fern V. ii. 38 Sometimes a whole lot will get hoven 
with clover. 

Hover (h^wai, h^rvai), sb. [f. Hoveb z/.i] 

1 . An act of hovering, as of a bird or other 
winged creature. 

1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to 3 farcoxvl. 105 A circular sort 
of hover. JIfod. Newspaper, The hover of a hawk’s wing is 
dimly sighted far away upon the horizon, 
b. A hovering host (of birds). 

1826 J. Wilson Chr. North (1857) II. 328 A mile-square 
hover of crows darkens air and earth. 

2 . The action or condition of remaining in sus- 
pense. 

J513 Douglas JEneh xii. xiv. 129 Abydand lang in hovir 
quhat he suld do. c 1565 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chi on. Scot. 
(1728) 537 (Jam.) They stood in hover, and tuik consultalioun 
quhat was best to be done. 1727 E. Erskine Serin. Wks. 
1871 I. 29s They are in a hover and suspense. 1883 E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 136 Without even a 
hover of hesitation. 

3 . Any overhanging stone or bank under which 
a fish can hide ; also any kind of overhanging 
shelter, especially a hollow in the side of a hedge. 
(Elworthy W. Som. Word-bk.) Chiefly south, dial. 

z6oz Carew Cornwall 105 (R.) Bough.s of trees . . were 
cast in thither to serue as a houer for the fish. 1838 
E, W. L. Davies in Dartmoor Days (1863) 137 Every holt 
and hover which could harbour a fox or an otter. _ 1863 
Kingsley Water-Bob. iii. 116 Dark hovers under swirling 
banks, from which great trout rushed out, 1886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-^ainier's Log 207 The confidence of the trout 
in the security of his haunt or hover. 

4 . Comb. Hover-fly, a dipterous insect of the 
order Bombyliidse, which hovers over flowers with- 
out settling. 

a 1887 Jefferies Field ^ Hedgerow 14 Countless. . 
hosts of the yellow-barred hover-flies come to them. 

Kover Qvvaj), a. (sb.) dial. [perh. related to 
Hove Of loose texture or comjjosition ; in 
Kent, said of hops loosely packed, b. as sb. Light 
loose soil. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 FI over-ground 
Light-ground. 1674 in Ray V. E. C. Words 68. 1703 

T. N. City rfr C. Purchaser 189 To draw all the loose and 
hover Sand . . into the empty part of the Mold. 1848 
Rutiey in Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX. n. 547 The hops weie 
generally small, loose, and hover. 1831 Ibid. XII. 11.^487 
Black light mould (provinciallj; black hover). 1887 Kent. 
Gloss., Hover, light ; puffy ; raised ; shivery ; hunched-up. 
Hence, poorly, unwell. 

H0V6V (hin’vai, hfi'vaj), Also 6 hoover. 
[Not known bef. 1400,^ and app. not much used 
bef. i6th c., when it took, in sense i, the place of 
Hove w.t Of this it may have been an iteiative 
derivative (cf. fiutter, shatter, etc.), esp. if the his- 
torical pronunciation is (h»*V 3 i).] 

I. intr. 1 . Of a winged creature : To hang or 
remain suspended in the air over or about a par- 


ticular spot, as by flapping the wings (to which 
action the word is sometimes restricted by natural- 
ists : cf. 4), esp. when preparing to dart or swoop 
in some direction. Also with indirect passive. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Fewles . . commez 
jiider and houers abouue )>am. 1530 Palsgh. 588/1, I liover, 
I flyker..This haiike hoverelh to longe above, she is nat 
disposed to stoupe. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
P oy. Ep._ Ded. f ij b, At one time or other it is meete to 
hoover with the winges. 1597 Shaks. Lover s Com/il. 319 
The tempter, .like a cherubiii above them hover’d [.rune 
cover’d]. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. ii. (1848) 174 Larks 
hoveling and singing a while over our Heads. 1745 
Dc Foe's Eng. Tradesman (1841I II. 11 . 237 Like bees 
unhived, they hovered about. 1847 Lytton Liicrctia i. i. ■ 
31 The dragon-fly darted and hovered in the air. 1871 B. 
Taylor Faust (1875) I. xxi. 180 Nearer hover Jay and 
screech owl, and the plover. 1883 Stevenson Dynamiter 
171 Rocky islets, hovered about by an innumerable cloud of 
sea-fowl. 1894 [see Hovering vbl. sb. a]. 

b. Said of clouds, etc., that float or remain 
suspended in air or on water. 

1378 Banister Flist. Man i. 30 Nature caused the same 
Processe of the viij bone, to hang, and hover inwardly like 
a seeled vawlte. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa i. 3 Cloudes 
alwaies hovering about the tops thereof. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos, nr. 163 The smallest Mote or Atom, which we see 
to hover and play in the Sun’s beams. 1718 P'reeihinker 
No. 16 P 4 The Bowl would stop in the Current, and 
hover over the Dead Body. 1818 M. G. Lewis yrnl. W. 
Jnd. (1834) 297 The waves, .hovering for awhile over the 
ship, and then coming down upon us. 1877 Black Green 
Past, xl, Large schooners . . hovering in the white light. 

2 . transf. and fig. To keep hanging or lingering 
about (a person or place), to wait near at hand, 
move to and fro near or around, as if waiting to 
land or alight ; also said of things intangible (where 
the idea is sometimes nearer to i). 

1381 Savile Tacitus' Hist. ii. xiv. (1591) 60 The fleete.. 
lay houering and ready to assaile the prouince of Narbon. 
1602 Marston Ant. iJ- Mel. iv. Wks. 1856 I. 44 His spirit 
hovers in Piero’s court. 1686 Luttrell Brief Ret. (1857) 
I. 376 The Flench.. lie hovering before Cadiz, Gibralter, 
and those parts. 1748 Anson's Hoy. it. vili. 222 We were 
obliged to keep hovering about the Island, a 1734 J. 
McLaurin Serin. ^ Ess. 77 Vengeance was hovering over 
their guilty heads. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus viii. (1831) 
73 His thoughts continually hovered about his mother. 1838 
Thirlwall Greece HI. 297 Leaving a small part of their 
force to hover on the rear of the Greeks. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rotnola m, x, Pestilence was hovering in the track of famine. 

3 . t a. To remain waiting ; to tarry, linger ; to 
hesitate before taking action. Obs. b. To continue 
in a state of suspense or indecision ; to waver as in 
an indeterminate or irresolute stale ; hence, to 
hang or remain on the verge ofip. condition, etc.). 

c 1440 York Myst. ix. 232 A twehno[n]the bott xij weke 
Have we be houerand here. Ibid. xi. 352 It may not helpe 
to hover na hone, c 1473 Ranf Coillear 417 He huit and 
he houerit quhill midmonie and main 1373-^ Baret^I Iv. 
H 674 To houer over a thing to buy it, emptioni imminere. 
cx6za A. Hume Brit. Tongue (1865)2 Quhil I thus hovered 
betueen hope and despare. 1631 Cleveland Poems, Senses 
Fesiivall, When Bodies whine, and victory hovers Twixt 
the equal fluttering Lovers. 171Z Addison Sped. No. 441 
p 9 When the Soul is hovering in the last Moments of its 
Separation. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton iii, He even hovered 
on the verge of rudeness. 1874 L. Morris Organ-boy 75 
Sweet music hovering 'Twixt pain and 'twixt pleasure. 
Mod. A mind hovering on the verge of madness. 

II. Irans, f 4 . Ofa bird, etc. : To flap or flutter 
(the wings) so as to maintain itself in the air. Obs, 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i, v. 1054 Somtimes her wings 
she hovers. 1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 1. i, Some 
blest sun-shine to warm me . . and mate me hover my 
flagging wings. , . , 

5 , To brood over; to cover (the young) with 
wings and body : cf. Hovebing vbl. sb. b. 

1776 C>.'NvL\i%Sdhorne xxxiii. (1875) 230 Capons, .hover 
chickens like hens. 1893 in Daily News 23 July 6/1 
Cholera, that foe we have so often to face in India, hovered 
the ridge. 

Ho 'ver, v.’t- [f. Hoveb a.] dial. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Athwr. .(2) To pack hops lightly, in 
order to defraud the measuie. Kent. 1887 Kent. Gloss. 
s.v.. One of the pickers. .then comes to hover the hops; 
this is done by putting both hands down to the bottom of 
the great basket, .as soon as they [the hops] reach the top, 
they are quickly shot out into the green bag before they 
have time to sag or sink;.. hovering is nothing more than 
a recognized system of fraud, 1897 Jrnl. R._ Agric. Soc. 
Mar. 63 The practice of hovering and turning is.. most 
objectionable. 

t Ho’Vered, Obs. (OE. ho/erede ( = OtlG. 
hovarohti, MELG.hoveroht), f. hoferlwvca-p, swelling 
= OHG. hovar, hover.'] Hump-backed. 

C897 K. -'Elfred Gregory's Past. xi. 66 Se 3 onne bi 3 
hofeiede se he sio byrSen of tSryceS Sisse eoiSlican Rewil- 
nunge. ciooo Sa.x. Leechd. III. 144 ponne geliinpeS hit 
iiwilura hurh ]>get pat haet cild bi 3 hoforode and healede. 
a iioo Ags. Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 337/36 Gybberosus net 
strnmosHS, hoferede. <21223 St. Marher. 20 Nowther 
halt ne houeret. «IZ2S Leg. Kaih. 1063 pe dumbe, & 
te deaue. .halte & houerede. 

Koverer (hnw-, hfi-varai). [f. Hoveb 0.1] An 
animal or thing that hovers, esp. in the air. 

1615 Chafman Odyss. xi. (R-), Hailing round his frowne, 
At those vext houerers, aiming at them still, a i8zi Keat.s 
Sleep <?• Poetry 13 Light hoverer around our happy pillow.s ! 
1880 Lihr. Univ. Kiurwl. X. 496 Classification [of biids] by 
Cuvier. . Swimmers : a. Divers, b. Ploveieis, <r, Waddler;,. 
1897 P. Robinson in Contemp. Rev. Mar. 395 Like the 
hoverers with the big eyes and the hhie-hottle. 


Hovering (hwv-, hfi-variij), vbl. sb. [f. Hoveb 
v.T- -h -iNu 1 .] The action of the vb. Hoveb. 

a. Suspension or poising in the air on fluttering 
or outstretched wings; lingering about or around, 
moving to and fro about a person or place. 

1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. ix. 178 The hovering or 
wandering in the air. _ 1B02 Act_ 42 Geo. Ill, c. 82 Liable 
to Forfeiture for hovering, or being found or discovered to 
have been, within Four Leagues of the Coast. t886 R. C. 
Leslie Sea-painter's Log 211 Tlie hovering in the sun of 
those bright-coloured two-winged flies we sometimes call 
drones. 1894 J. Le Conte in Pop. Sci. Monthly XLIV. 
746 Hovering, .always refers to a maintenance of a body in 
one position in the air . . — either by vigorous flapping of the 
wings, or else, .with no motion of the wings at all. I shall 
. .confine the term hovering to the former, 
t b. Brooding, incubation. Obs. 

1671 Grew A nat. Plants vi. § 13 What the Hen by Incu- 
bation or Hovering is to the Egg or Chick. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. in. vi. 280 Many Birds stand in need of 
the hovering of their Dams Wings . . after they are hatched, 
c. Hesitation, wavering, suspense. 

1679 Oates Narr. Popish Plot Ded. A, The Arts and 
Hoverings . , used in vain . . to suppress and traduce the 
Evidence. 1827 Lytton Pelham (L.), A new play had just 
been acted, and the conversation, after a few preliminaiy 
hoveiings, settled upon it. 

Hovering,///, a. [f. Hoveb zi.i -k-iNo-.] 
That hovers : a. That hangs poised in the air; 
that floats or hangs about a particular spot. 

1630 Drayton NoaKs Flood (R.), The soaring kite,. to 
the ark the hovering castril brings. 1736 Mason Odes vii, 
(R.), He, too, perchance, when these poor limbs are laid, 
Will heave one tuneful sigh, and sooth my hov’riiig shade. 
1863 Longf, Divina Comm, iii, The hovering echoes fly 
from tomb to tomb. 1873 Sears Serin. Chr. Life 8 Hover- 
ing and protecting wings. 

b. Hesitating, wavering ; uncertain. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. i. ii. 302 A houering Temporizer. 
1633 Sir H. Wotton in Lismore Papers Ser, 11. (1SS8) III. 
220 We have stoode. .in a kinde of hovering conceypt that 
your Lordship would be shortly heere in person. 

Hence Ho'veringly adv. 

1818 Keats Endytn. ii. 819 Let the sounds Of our close 
voices marry at their birth ; Let us entwine hoveringly ! 
1892 Blackw, Mag. CLI. 390/1 Her little white feet skim- 
med so hoveringly over the floor. 

t Ho’verly, (a.) Ohs. [?f. Hoveb rz. -i- 
-LY.] Lightly ; slightly. 

1349 CovERDALE, etc, Erasm. Par. Rom. vii. (R.), My 
mynde was but houerly and faintlye moued to syiine. 
cisss Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 170 
Two other special points, .the one which the said patrons 
of the University hoverly touched. <HSS7 Mrs. Basset 
tr. More's Treat, on Passion M.’s. Wks. 1358/2 Not with 
reuerence attentiuely to praye to hym, but like carelesse 
and slepy wretches hoveily to talk with him. a 1640 
W. Fenner 2nd Pi. Christ's Alarm (1657') 35 They do it 
lothly and hoverly, even so, so, they do not do it roundly 
and throughly. 

b. adj. Light, slight, touching the surface. 

_ 1633 Rogers Treat. Sacrain. ii. 25 It must be very 
inquisitive and narrow ; not hoverly and superficial. 

t How, howe, Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 1 
kosu, 3-4 hoge, kowe, 4-5 how; 6-9 (see 
Hob sb. 3 ). [OE. ho^u str. f., a parallel formation 
to OH(G. hugti, Jmgi (MHG. hiige), OS. htigi 
(MDu. hdghe, Du. heu^, ON. fmgr, Goth. Imgs 
thought pre-Teut. htdi - ; cf. Skr. fuk, whence guk 
heat, sorrow, grief.] Care, anxiety; trouble, sorrow. 

c 1000 zElfric Horn. I. 132 He' ntefS nan andgit ne hoja 
embe Codes beboda. Ibid. 446 Habbon hi hoge. a 1230 Omi 
<5- Night. 701 The nihtegaleal hire hose Mid rede hadde wel 
bitoge, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9466 po Jiis bataile was ido, 
& hii were al out of howe [rime of bristovve]. 13 . . Sir 
Beues 4507 (MS. A.) What for care and for howe, He lenede 
to his sadelbowe. c 1380 Sir Fei-untb. 4539 Ac for hut strok 
had he non hoje [rime lose], c 1420 Chron. Vilod. st. 230 
And haue gret how bothe day and nyp How Jzey myst best 
bryng hit to anynde. 1367-1875 [see Hoe 
How (hau),fb.2 northern. Also 7 hough, 7- 
9 ho'we, 9 houe. [a. ON. haug-r mound, cairn, 
app. related to OTent. lia-uh- high.] 

' 1 . A hill, hillock : now only in some local names 
in the north of England, as Great How, Silver How, 
Brant How, How Hill (near Ripon), etc. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Ixxi. 3 Howys [montesl take pees 
til he folke : and hilles rightwisnes. Ibid. Ixxix. ii pe 
shadow of it couyrd howis [monies') : and the trese cediis 
of god. a 1400-30 Alexander 3486 Be hi3e hillis & howis 
& be holu^e dounnes. i6z8 Coke On Liit. i. i. § i Howe 
also signifieth a Hill. iSooWordsw. RiiralArchit. 4Y0 
the top of Great How did it please them to climb. 

2 . An artificial mound, tumulus, or banow. 

(Also in local names, as Maeshow, at Stennis, Orkney.) 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. Sg This patient . . some- 
times did work in an Hough (as the country-people call it) 
of Blacomoore, for some suppos'd . . treasure deeply lodg’d 
in the earth. 1788 Mk Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Hoiv, a round hillock ; perhaps sometimes a natural knoll ; 
but generally of factitious origin. The Moreland swells 
abound with hows. 2833 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Houe 
or Barrow, the tumuli which abound in the neighbourhood 
of Whitby, as the burial mounds of the ancient Britons. 
1866 Edmonston Gloss. Orkney <$• Shell, so Howie, a mound, 
a tumulus, a knoll. 1877 Greenwell Brit. Barrows 2 They 
. . are known as barrows . . and cairns .. and populaily in 
some paits of England as lows, houes, and tumps. 

How j 5 .fi and 4 ; see after Hoav adv. and int. 
t How, howe, v.^ Obs. Forms: i hosiaii, 
(husian), 2-3 hoje, 3 heoje, 4 howe ; 8-9 (see 
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HOW. 


HOW. 


Ho W.3). [OE. hogian, a later modification of 
hycgan = OS. huggjan, OHG. htickett, ON. hyggja^ 
Goth, hugjan, to think, f. Goth, hugs thought: 
see How sbX Cf. Du. heugen to remember.] intr. 

To be anxious, think, consider, purpose, intend. 

Eiffwulf (gL.) 633 Ic hast hogocle. .^aet ic anunga eowra 
leoda willan g^woihle. c looo Ags. Gos^. Matt. vi. 34 Ne 
beoge na hogiende ymb ha moigenlicaii neode. « 117S 
Lamb, Horn. 113 jif he hit betan mei, and umbe lie bota 
Ine] ho3a3. c 1205 Lay. 13417 A 1 h® king bilufde swa 
Fortiger ho3ede, a izgo Ojvb 4 ' Night. 455 Hwane mon 
ho5e|j of his seheve..Ich faie liom. aiz^a Prov. ..yilfred 
135 in 0 . E. Misc. no Ne scolde neuer yongmon howyen 
to svvihe. rti3io in Wiight Lyric His hap he deth 
ful haide on hete, a3eynz he howeth henne. 

How, howe, vfi Obs or dial. [f. How int.l 

1, To cry how ! to shout as sailors. 

1508-16 Provfp, Paiv, 251/2 (edd. J, Notary and W. de W.) 
Howen, celeumo [c 1440 Howtyn, orcryen as shepmenn], 

2. To cry how I with pain or grief. 

C17S0 Mary Hamilton xiii. in Child Ballads (i88g] ITI. 

392 What need ye hech and how, ladies ? What need ye 
how for me ? 

How (hau), adv. (r5.3). Forms : i hti, 2-4 
hu, (3 hw, hwu, wu, q.uhu, iia(u)ow, heu, ou, 
heou, 3-4 hw, 4 (wlhoug, whou, hwou, w, 
Kent, huep 3-6 hou, 4 - how, ( 4-5 hov, 4-6 
whow, A’f. quhou, quhow, 5 howghe, owe, 
hough(e, who, 5-7 howe, 6 whoa). [OE. h-ii 
\—*hwo, corresp. to OFris. hdl, M, O.S. hwD, hwuo, 
wb (MDu. hoe {ho, hou), Du. hoe, MLG. looe), 
OHG. (Tatian) w«£?:— OTeut. *hw6, an adverbial 
formation from the interrog. pron. stem hiva- who? 
Parallel to MDu. hii, and to Goth, hwaiiua, OHG, 
hioeo, weo, wio, G. wie, with different suffixes.] 

All adverb primarily interrogative, used also in 
exclamations, and in conjunctive and relative con- 
structions : cf When, Where, Why. 

1. In direct questions. 

I. Qualifying a verb : In what way or manner ? 
By what means ? 

a 1000 Cm'dmonis Gen, 802 Hu sculon wit nu libban? 
c 1000 Ags. Gosj). Matt, xii, 29 Hu m«eg man ingan in 
Stranges hus? craoo Trln. Coll. Horn. 97 Hwu come 
l)u[h]ider in? cijoo Havclok 2753 Hw mithe he don him 
shame more? C131S Skoreham 16 Hou his hit ther bethe 
so fele? 1382 Wycuf 1 Cor, xv, 35 How schulen deede 
men ryse ajen? fi394 P. PI. Crede 42 Whouj schulde [jei 
techen be God liat con not hcmselue? /bid. 141 Whow 
myjt-tou. in thine bto|jer eije a bare mote loken ? c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 249/2 Howe.. [ 5 '. how^ orqwow], quomodo, 
qnaliier. 1590 Spenser F, Q, hi. iii. 25 How shall she 
know, how shall she finde the man? 1610 Shaks. Temp, 
111. ii. 150 How came we a shore? 1676 Hobbes // tW Pref. 
(1686) 2 How is it possible., to please them all ? 1776 Trial 
Nundocomar 23/2 How can 1 tell who has seen him ? 1836 

J. H. Newman Par. Serm. (1837) III, x. 149 This mar- 
vellous benefit, .how was it to be attained ? 

H. With intensive additions, as the devil, a fire, 
in the world^ etc. (see Devil, etc.), 1 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes q/Aymon xix. 408 How the devyll 
dare ye thus .speke? 1694 Echard Plautus ig How a fire 
con’d he see all this ? 1771 Fletcher Logka Gtncv. 165 
How in the world can he know, .whether he is in the faith 
or not? 1889 ’SoLDUEWooo Bobbery under Arms xlix, Flow 
in the world did ever she get there ? 

t c. In pregnant use = How is it that ? How 
comes it that? Why?' Obs. 

1340 Ayenb, 47 Hue is hit uoul dede zebbe hit is kende- 
lich ? c 1380 Wycuf Serm. .Sel. Wks. I. 60 Hou shulde 
sich sense be error in man? « 1400-50 Alexander 459 
How bat 5 ® ga sa grete, gud dame? Ibid. 4345 Howe 
durst any be so bald to blemysche..fie hand-werkeof bat 
hije gode? 1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xi, If thou be to ly 
at the Altar, how wantst thou a Priest to say thy soule Masse ? 
161X Bible Gen. xxvi. g How saidst thou, She is my sister? 

d. ellipt. (a) With ellipsis of the rest of the 
question, which, if expressed in full, would leflect 
the form of a previous statement or question ; also 
As how ? see As adv, 30 . {b) In ‘ How if . . . .? ’ 

‘ How will (would) it be if . . . ? ’ 

* 579 ) *636 [see As ado. 30]. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err, 11. i. 

30 How if your husband start some other where? 1592 
— Rom. 4- Jul. IV. iii. 30 Flow, if when I am laid into the 
Tombe, I wake before the time? 176a Foote Ayatr i. i, This 
disguise procures me many resources. .As how?. .Why, at 
a pinch, Sir, 1 am either a teacher of tongues . . or a dancing- 
master. 187s JowETT Plato III. 355 Is such an order of 
things possible, and how, if at all ? 

2. In what condition or state ? How are you ? 
Hoiv do you do ? (formerly How do you T ) : common 
phrases used in inquiring as to a person’s health. 
See also How-do-ye, How-do-you-do. 

fH3oo Cursor M, 20089 ‘Alas! alas! alas!’ said sco, 

' How mai i live, how mai i be ! ’ c 1460 Towneley Mysi. 
viii. 333 How do thay in gessen ? c 1481 Caxton Dialogues 
(E. E. T. S.) 4/36 What do ye ? how is it with you? 1583 
Hollvband Cavtpo di Fior 35 How doest thou my heart ? 
1592 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 249 How doth she now for wits? 
1603 — Meay.for M. ii. ii. 75 How would you be, If he. . 
should But iudge you, as you are ? zi 1822 Shelley Magii. 
Lady V, How feel you now? 1837 Dickens Pickiu. vii, 
Several dozen of 'How-are-you’s?' hailed the old gentleman’s 
arrival. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xi, Well, Master 
Andrews how fare you? 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairxvw, 
How's little Miss Sharp ? 1850 Tennyson In Mem, iv, O 
heart, how fares it with thee now ? 

b. How's that? in Cricket, an appeal to the 
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umpi’e to give his decision whether a batsman is 
‘out’ or not. 

1891 Grace Cricket xi. 379 ‘How’s that, umplie?’ ‘Not 
out ’, said he. 

3. To what effect ? With what meaning ? Also, 
By what name ? arch. (The mod. Eng. equivalent 
is ‘What ?’) 

1382 WvcLir Luke x. 26 What is wiitun in the lawe ? 
hou redist thou? ci^6o Towneley My st. viii. 398. c 15(16 
J. Alday tr. Boaystuaw's Tlieai. World C iv, How is theyr 
mailer when they would cove ? 1582 N. LicHKriiiLir ti. ( as- 
ianheda's Conq. E. Ind. v. 13 b, How say j'ou sir, liecre 
is an other kinde of people. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. Fl.y. i- 
73 How ait thou c.aH’d ? 1596 — Tam. .Sin. iv. iii. eo 
How say you to a f.it Tiipc finely broyl'd ? 1605 — MaH. 

III. iv. 128 How say'st thou, that Macduff denies his person 
At our great bidding? 1777 SHriiitiAM .ScA. AcirW. in. iii, 
Sir 0 . Is there nothing you could dispose of? Ch. How 
do yon mean ? 1820 .‘icon i Ivan/ioc ii, IIow call’d j'ou your 

franklin, Prior Aymer? i849Thacki-,uav Pendennis l.vxiv, 
‘Will you join us in a little conspiracy?’ ‘ How do you 
mean conspiracy, young man ? ’ 

4. ellipt. for ‘ How is it ? ’ or ‘ IIow say you ? ’ 
and used interjectionally, the mod. equivalent being 
‘ What ? ’ or ‘ W'hat ! ’ ( = E. quoi ! ) arch. (exc. in 
how about ,..?). In U.S. colloq. speech ‘ IIow ? ’ 
is used in asking for the icpclilioii of something 
not quite understood ( = F. comment?). 

In OE. 7 nl was prefixed to a negative question. 
c looo Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 26 Hu ne synl 7;e sclran bonne 
liij ? c 1250 Gen. .y Ex. 3077 Hu 1 liaue 3e wioiig. 1589 
R. Harvey PI. Perc. (i860) ii Whow? I go about to 
disgrace thee? 1603 Shak.s. Meas. for M. n. i. 71 F.lb. 
My wife Sir? w'hom I detest before hcauen, and your 
honour. Esc. How? thy wife? F-lb. I sir. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Tack (1840) 306 How! signior . . have j'ou not 
authority? 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi, ‘How’, cried I, 
‘relinquish the cau.se of truth?’ 1846 O. W. Holmes 
/ f Xrrww 506 Don’t say ‘How?’ for ‘_W_hat ? ’_ 1858 

— Aut. Breakf.-t. iv, I was thinking, — he said indistiniLly. 
How? What is’t?— said our landlady. 18.. Emerson in 
Harper's Mag. (1884) Feb. 460/1 Flow about Matthew 
Arnold ? 

b. How now ? ellipt. for ‘ How is it now ? ’ 
Often used interjectionally. arch. 

c 1380 Sir Fertimb. 3779 ‘ What how now ’ . . ‘ Flab 
Clarioun _my cosyii aslawe b“ man ?’ 1480 Caxton Citron. 

Eng. cxlix. 129 _What how nowe. .manace ye me ? 1610 
Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 244 How now? moodie? 0x704 Prior 
Merry A ndreiu ip Why how now, Andrew 1 . . To-day’s 
conceit, methinks, is something dull. 1841 Dickens Barn. 
Fudge xlviii, How now 1 he cried.. Why, where have you 
been hiding ? 1878 Browning Poets Croisic xH, How now ? 
My Duke’s Clown wrecked ? 

5. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. : To what 
extent? In what degree? (Also with the vb. 
like, or an equivalent.) 

zriooo Ags. Gos/.Matt. xvii. 17 Hu lange for-bere iceow? 
Ibid, Luke xvi. 5 Hu mycel scealt bu rainum hlaforde? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 10437 Hu lang sal_ bou bus-eat be wroth ? 
1382 Wyclif Mark ix. 21 Hou long is it sith this hath falle 
to hyra? *573-80 Baret Alv. Ft 686 How old, or what 
age are you? 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. v. ii. 38 How likes 
Gremio these qujeke witted folkes? 1602 and Pi. Return 
fr. Parnass. iii. i. iiig How many miles from Waltham to 
London? 1738 Swift Pol. Coivversat. 147 Well, Colonel, 
how do you like that Wine ? 1798 Wordsw. We are seven 
iv, Sisters and brothers, little Maid, How many may you be ? 
1857 Hughes Tam Brown it. viii. How many runs ? 

6 . At what rate or price ? 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 54 Shal. Flow a score of 
Ewes now? Az/...Ascoreofgood Ewes may be worth tenne 
ounds. 1606 — Tr, 4 r Cr. iv. ii. 23 How now, how now? 
ow goe maiden-heads? Mod, How did things go at the 
auction ? How do you sell the plums ? 

II. In direct exclamations. 

7. In what a way ! to what an extent or degree ! 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 216 Crist ael-militig hu bu rer waere 

eallum geworden. .mid binne wuldor-fmder cild acenned 
burh his creeft and meaht 1 c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th ) IxxiiiiJ. i 
Flu god is ece God I Ayenb. 8g Hou hy byeb uer uram 
bise he^nesse, 1382 Wyclif i. i Hou sitteth alone tlie 
cite ful of puple 1 £-1450 tr. De Imitatione i. xxii. 28 O hov 
gode a lif bat man hab, hov grete, hov riche, hov mijty, hov 
hye he is ! c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 555 A ! how I 
tremyl and trott for 5ese tydynges ! 1513 Douglas Mneis 
IV. Prof 231 How \ed, 1553 quhou] schort quhile dois his 
fals plesance remane ! 1583 Hollyband Casnpo di Fior 307 
O how sweet it smelleth. 1611 Bible 2 Sam. i. ig How 
are the mightie fallen ’. 1707 Watts Hymn, My God, how 
endless is thy love 1 1808 Scott Marm. iii. vi How pale 
his cheek, his eye how bright 1 Mod. colloq. How you do 
like to tease one ! 

III. In dependent questions and exclamations. 

8 . Qualifying a verb : In what way, manner, 
condition, etc. ; by what means. (Formerly often 
followed by that.) a. in dependence on verbs of 
telling, asking, thinking, perceiving, etc. 

mooo CsedmojPs Gen, 431 Hycga?.. hu gu hi beswicen. 
C 1000 iElfric Horn. II. 310 pa axode se casere bnne senne 
preost hu 1^ nama wffire. c 1050 Byrhtferth's Handboc in 
Anglta Vni. 312 Hwanon he cym 3 and hu he byS. 
a 1225 Ancr, R. 218 NIme 3 nu 3eme hwu hit fareS. c 1325 
Maxmton i. in Rel. Ant. I, iiq Non herkne hou it wes. 
C1440 Gesta Rom. Ixv. 284 (Harf MS.) He..tolde his wife, 
Howe bat be stiwarde saide. 1458 Agnes Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 311 1, 422 Send me . .word, .who Clement Paston hath do 
hisdever m lernyng. 1535 Coverdale EsiherTi.xxT^ hemight 
knowe how Hester dyd. 1556 Lauder Tractate 277 Attend 
heirfor, quhow Je sulde chuse Jour Pastoris. 1600 E. Blount 
tr. Conestaggio 117 About ten of the clocke hee demaunded 
howe the time went. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xvi, How we 
all came to disregard so material a point is inconceivable. 


1875 Jowett ( ed. 2)111. 147 Shakespe.mc ha.s taught 
US how gieat men should .spe.-ik and .tlI. 

b. In dependence on sbs. like heed, caulion, .tiicI 
adjs. of kindred meaning. 

[eioDO Ags. Gosp. Luke viii. 18 WarniacS hu So 7;c-hyi.m.] 
1526 Tinb ALE Ibid , , Take liedc thei fore hu w j c hoaro. 1 573 
I'ussRR H usb. l.x.\xi. (187S) 172 Take livede Imw tluni l.iiusi 
the bane for the rats. xyPi Freethinker 'Au. 24 p 6 Let us 
he cautious how we innovate too iiuilIi. 1848 Tii \('KI r \v 
Van. Fair xy\u, Be waiy how j’uu engage. 1861 IVIayiii w 
Land. Labour {ilVy II. 62/1 The ha\\ke\s. .arc wary liow 
they buy an animal susiiccted to lie .stolen, 
e. In dependence on a pircqiosilioii. 

1827 Sounnv Hist. Penins. IVar II. 300 [They] began 
to think only of how to secure the booty. 1884 Cnuiu 11 
Bacon i.x. 214 The force and tleainess of wliat was said 
depended so mucli on how it was s.iid. 

9. Followed by an infinitive ; In wliat vvay ; by 
what means. IIow to do — the way in which one 
should (or may) do. 

1x1300 Cursor J\I. 3751 Coiisail nio, f.idor, how to hue 
{Gott. hu i sal hue]. 1390 Oowru Con/. II. 3C7 [He] wisle 
nought how for to rise. 1548 1 \mi. Chron., Hen. VIII 56 
Thomas VVolsoy . . studyecl daye and niglit how to he a 
Cardinal. 1553 T. Wilson Rhct. (1580) 160 What .should a 
manne doe with a weajion, that kiiowelh not how to use it? 
1678 Lady Ciiawoiuii in nth Rep.II ist. bISS. Comm, Ajip. 
v. 46 The Flouse is., consulting how to raise this vast some 
of monies. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 P 5 A set of 
companions who knew how to laugh. 1847-p ifi i.i's k'rh nd.s 
in C. Her. i. (1851) II. 97 There is something I wanted to 
.say .. but I did not see bow to bring it in. 1880 C. K. 
Markham Pemv. Bark 272, I am at a loss bow to e.vprcss 
my feeling of admiration. 1895 Aiizu Times XCIX. 546/t 
What books to read, and how to read I hem. 1897 Cavalty 
Tactics Introd. 3 Theie is no better lesson how not to do it. 

10. With weakened meaning, introducing an in- 
direct statement, after verbs of saying, perceiving, 
and the like : = That. P’onncrly freq. hoia that, 
and in mod. dialect speech as how (see As adv. 2 S). 

See how still more or less calls attention to the manner, 
ciooo iElfric fosk. ii. 10 We ^ehirdon . . hu sc ofsloson 
. . Seon and Og. c 1250 Gen. ij- Ex. 2732 We witen wel quat 
is bi-tid, Quuow jister-dai was sla^en and hid. 13 . . A'. A lis. 
1565 He . . saide to the kyng. Flow his fadir lielte Felip. 
c 1386 Chaucfr ICni.'s T. 526 Hym thotiglite how that the 
wynged god Mercuric Cifoin hym stood. 1548 H.ApL C kron., 
Hen. VIII 57 A letter was bioiight. .certefiyng him how lie 
was elected to be a Cardinal. 1571 Satir. Poems Reform. 
xxix. 3 Being quhow all eidly thingis wor subiect to nuita- 
tioun 161X Bible Ruth i. 6 Slice had heard, .how that the 
Lord had visited his people. 1707 Wai is Hymn, ‘ Now for 
a. tune of lofty praise'. Sing how he left the worlds of light. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, iii, Fie was well infonneU as 
how Rory was the best scliolar of his age. 1801 Monthly 
Rev. XXXV. 358 ’ If peojile knew as how they could talk, 
they would be obliged to work also.’ 1844 DicitENS Christ- 
mas Carol iii, Bob (iratchit told them how he had a situation 
in his eye for Master Peter. 

11. Chiefly qualifying an adj. or adv. (also with 
verb like, etc.) : To what extent ; in what degree. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 13 Ne gehyrst bu hu Ada 
sa^ena hig onjen be seegeaS? C117S Lamb. Horn. 5 hi 
hered hu muchel edmodnesce uve dvihten elude for us. 
cxyoa Havelok 287 Quanne the Erl .. herde .. liw wel .she 
ferde, Hw wis sho was, w chaste, hw fayr. c 1400 Maundi v. 
(Roxb.) xxxiv. 153 Seez how glide a man bh was. 1563 
WinJet Wks. (1890) II. 21 It is. .furthschawin, quliounu-klc 
calamitie is inbrocht. £11632 T. Taylor Gorf’i judrem i 
I. xi. (1642) 31 All which decTareth. . upon how fickle ground 
all their Religion .standeth. 1891 E. Peacock N. Btendon 
I. II You know how small my estate is. Mod. I do not 
know how she will take it. 

12. With ellipsis of the rest of the clause intro- 
duced by how, or of part of it. 

CI200 Trln. Coll. Horn. 159 LusteS nu ..hwo hire ledde 
and wu and hwider 1390 Gower Conf. I. 47 Say forth, quod 
she, and telle me how. 1471 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 675 III. IS [He] browt me word . . that he hathe sped 
well, hut howghe, that wot I nott. 1548 FIall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 52 Borowed . .golde and sylver, but howe nuiclie 
I am not sure. 1634 Sir T. HERBERf 7 'ritv._ 25 The Ocean 
was as white as snow, but how caused I am ignoiant. 1821 
Byron Sardan. iii. i. 178 He has wound About my heai t, 
I know not how nor why. 1893 Bookman J tine 82 /e N obod y 
writes moral-allegoiical tales now, because nobody knows 
how. 

IV. Introducing<a relative clause. 

13. In what way, manner, condition, etc. ; by 
what means ; in the way that ; however ; as. 
(Formerly also how that.) How were it, pa. t. 
of Howbeit. (Cf. However.) 

a lAoo Pistill of Susan 202 We schul presenten bis pltint, 
hou bpu euerbe paied. 1427 Rolls Parlt. IV. 326/2 Howe 
were it, bat it be not bought, bat any such biug welyngly 
procedecl of 3’our entent. c 1475 Parienay 3207 Hou were 
it that ioy of hys fader had. And of Melusine his model's 
welfaire. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, v. ii. 12 Looke how we 
can . . In terpretation will misquote our lookes. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. iii. 955 That what she had atchiev’d . . She should 
dispose of how she pleas’d. 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. 
Earth i. (17231 61 Be that how it will. 1719 De Foe 
Crusoe II. xiii, He would go as a merchant, or how I pleased 
to order him. 1837 J. H. Newman Proph. OJfice Ch, 105 
He left them to gather the great tuith for themselves how 
they could. 1869 Freeman Norm. Conq, HI. xh. 176 
Others strove to escape how they might among the ditches. 

1 14- Qualifying an adj. or adv. ; To what ex- 
tent, in what degree (that) ; However. How well 
{that) : although, albeit; cf, Du. honvcl. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Reynard (Arli.) 38 How wel that he had 
supposed that he had made al faate I was not so moclie 
a fool but that I fonde the hole wel. 1485 — Paris Sf V. 45 
How cruel that he be . . hys hert shal not suffre to do you 
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ony hanne. c 1500 Dfchisine xxiv. 182 To . . acquere thoi'di e 
of knyghthode, as oiu' brcthei'eii . .haue don, how wel we be 
nal worthy to receuye it so nobly . . at. they haue doo. 
? 133° C>’l of I,ovl‘ Z07 Aftir this shall be myne hole cntent 
To seive .and please, how dere that love be bought. i6oz 
Narcissus (1893) 6S7 How deepe 1 dive, yet thee I cannott 
find. 

f b. =As . . . as; how soon (^/ifltf) = as soon as 
(F. aussitot qiie). Ohs. Cliiefly Ar. 

c 1449 Pi cncic Kepr. in. wii. 394 Thei ben stabili endewid, 
how stabili a peijietual chauntiy pree.st is endewid. 158Z-8 
Hist. Jas, /''/ (1S04) 209 Sa that howsoonc he espyit Sir 
James to be remouit fiom the hous, he then immediately 
approached with his souldiours. a 1639 SpoTTuswoon Hist, 
(. h, Scot. I. (i6tj) 8 How long Hildebert lived he aboad in 
his company. 1734 W. GooDALtin H. Campbell Love Lett. 
Mary Q. Scots (1824) 192 Cecil .. had all in readiness to be 
published how soon the Duke should be beheaded. 

t c. Correlative to so qualifying an adj. or adv. 
(sometimes omitted) : To what extent ; in what 
degree ; as ... as. By how much ... hy so much 
— iu. quant imt . . . tantum. (ALatinism.) Ohs. 
i^8z Wyci.iv Reel. ii. 13 So myche wisdam wente beforn 
folie, hou myche [1388 as muche as] l^t is in difference fro 
derenesses. c 1450 tr. De linitatioiie in. Iv. 133 Hov muche 
hat cnery man is in hin ejmn, lorde, so muche he is & no 
more. 1535 Covr.uDALt'. Jer. ii. 28 How many cities thou 
hast (0 IiuUa) .so many goddes hast thou also. 1600 J. Poiiv 
tr Leo's Africa, u. 378 They worship also seipents . .and the 
more tliey feare and reverence them, by how much the more 
defmmcd and monstrous they are. 1620 Venner Via Recta 
iii. 47 lly how much the younger they are, by so much the 
moystcr they are. Moderation a Virtue 13 So much 

the moie Amiable, by how much the less it h.as of humane 
Mis’tures. 1879 E. Arnold Lt. Asia vin. (1881) 233 By 
how.somuch the householder Purgeth himself a( self.. By so 
much happier comes he to ne.\t stage. 

tlS. With sb. as antecedent (esp. with manner^ 
way, etc.) : In which (way) ; by which (name). Ohs. 

C1400 Maundev. U839) V. S3 The names how thei clepen 
hem, 1348 Hall Ckron., Heti. VII An hundred wayes 
..how.. to deliver or convey them out of pryson. r 168a 
llcvERiuoE Serin. (1729) I. 339, I see no way how it is pos. 
sible. 1690 Locke Hum. Uiid. iv. xvi. g 12 We perceive 
not the ways and manner how they are produc’d. 

V. 16 . With indef. adj. (or adv.) : In (some, an}-) 
way or manner, rare. Cf. Anyhow, Somehow. 

ciooo Reel. Inst, xxi. in Thorpe Laws II. 418 Dast .se 
lareow [76 him tela ttece him sylf el!es-hu do. c raoo in 
Cockayne Shrine 195 Ne meg nu hu telles beon. 1671 
Milton Samson 604 To prosecute the means of thy delivep 
mice By ransom or how else. 1719 De Foe Cmsoe n. xiii, 
He found means, some how or other, to go. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Ancestral Footstep (1883) 314 The old Hospitaller 
must die in his bed, or some other how. 

VI. Phrases. 17 . How so ? 

a. Interrogative : How is it so ? How is that ? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 5207 How sua, es jiar na nosier king ? 
c 1350 Will. Palerne 980 ' pis man. .pat nesh is driue to pe 
dep al for youre sake ! ’ ‘ How so for my sake 7 ' c 1430 Erie 
Tolous 847 A, devyll ! he seyde, how soo? 1398 Shaks. 
Merry IV. m. v. 69 Plow so sir, did she change her detei- 
mination? 163a Sherwood, How so? Puis, et puisl com- 
ment cela ? 

t b. Relative : In whatever way, howsoever. 
c izos Lay. 25703 pat we hine IsetecS ane faren lieu swa he 
wule. 1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. XVII. 183 Vnfolden or folden 
my fuste & myn pauine, Al is but an hande how so I tome 
it. cis8d C'tess Pembroke Ps. Li.yiii, O Lord, how soe I 
stand or fall, Leave not thy loved Sion to embrace. 

fc. However much; notwithstanding that, 
although. Ohs. 

cisso'^R. Brunne Citron. JVace (Rollsl_i6305 Jit wot non 
how hit wyl bynde [v.r. ende] ; Hou sobitwyxt hem be strif 
or stresse, C1460 Fortescue A 6s. .$• Lint. Mon. iii. (1885) 
113 How so be it that pe Ffrenche kyiige reignith vppon is 
peple dominio regali,'ye.t [etc.]. Ibid. iv. 116 How so be 
It pat tbai do so ayeiist thar willes. 1397 Daniel Civ. 
IVars II. (R.. 1 , Welcome home, howso unfortunate. 1614 J. 
Norden Custom in Farr A". P. fas, I (1848) 310 [They] 
shall never fall, howso they seeme to slide. 

18 . 'p ATcet' and about : with reference to, (all) 
about. Here's howl a formula used in drinking 
healths. : see Chance zt. 5. How, 

When, and Where : a game of guessing, in which 
the guesser asks the questions ‘ How do you like 
it] When do you like iti’ etc., of each of the 
other players. 

1734 Richardson Grandison (1766) V. 46 Emily wrote you 
all how-aiid-about it. Ibid. (1812) VI. 63 (D.) Be good, and 
write me everything how and about it. 1844 Dickens 
Christmas Carol iii, At the game of How, When, and 
Where, she was very great. i8g6 R. Kipling Seven Seas 
99 A health to ourselves ere we scatter. . Here’s how 1 
B. sh.‘'i (often in collocation with why). 

1 . A question or query as to the way or manner. 
Hows and whys (qaot. 17.^0)) doubts. 

1533 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1061/2 He left their 
question & their how vnsoyled. Ihid., Lette vs neuer in 
such high thinges either speake or thynke that same howe. 
1377 Fulke Confut. Purg. 456 To all the other howes and 
whyes I aunswere with one word, he had no warrant . . in 
the law of God. 173° T. Boston Mem. App. 35 How 
difficult to get our hows and whys crucified. Alod. Bother 
your hows and whys ! _ , . is 

2 . The way or manner (in which), 

1351 Bp. Gardiner Pres, in Sacrum. 55 (R.) The (howe) 
and maner whereof, God knoweth. 1666^ W. Boghurst 
Loimograihia (1894) 75 Wee are not soe ignorant in the 
matter as the method, in the what, as the how. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. v, 226 In most things the how is more 
difficult than the whether, and our philosophy can prove a 
great deal more than it can e.splaln. 1847 Longf. Ei). i. m. 


31 Must we in all things look for the how, and the why, 
and the wherefore 7 1865 Mrs. Cvrlyi.l I.e. t. III. 284\Viile 
distinctly the when, and the how, of your home-coming. 

How, howe, int. (sh.i) Ohs. or dial. Also 6 
hoaw, 7 whowe. [A natural utterance ; it is 
probable that the different uses are independent in 
origin, and properly different words.] 

1 . An exclamation to attract attention, etc. ; 
= Ho int.^ Also sh., as name for this. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vi. 118 [They] hulpen erie his half 
acre with ‘how! trolli-lolli 1 ' C1386 Chaucfr d/Z/A’/s' T. 
391 Thanne wol I clepe, how Alison ! how John 1 Be myrie 
for the flood wol passe anon. 01400 Sir Pete. 661 He 
cryed, ‘How, mane, on thi mere, Bryng agayne the 
kynges gere’. 14.. Audeiay in AfS. Douce 'f- 34/1 
Thai halowyd here howndj's with how, In holtis herde I 
never soche hew. e 1483 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 85 How, 
hosteler, how, a peck of otys and a botell of haye. 1335 
Lyndesay 602 Mak roume, siis, hoaw! that I may 

rin I 1379 Efiit. in Miller Hist. Doncaster, Howe, Howe, 
who is heare V I Robin of Doncastere and Magaret my feare. 
1600 W. Watson Decachordon ix. viii. (1602) 327 With hal- 
lowes and how-buhs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries 
1804 Bob Cranky's 'Size Sunday (Northmbld. Gloss.), Ki 
Geordy, how, where are ye gannin’ ? 1825 Brockett, How 
'way, come away ;.. very common in Newcastle, 

2 . A ciy of sailors in heaving the anchor np, etc. : 
usually with hale, heave (cf. Heave ho. Hey ho). 
Also sb,, as name for this. 

c 1450 Pilgr. Sea Voy. 13 in Stac. Rome etc. 37 To dresse 
hem sone about the mast, Theyr takelyng to make With 
‘ howe 1 hissa 1 ’ 1470-83 Arthur vii. xv, Mariners 

noyse with hale and how. _ 1471, *475, etc. [see Hey-ho]. 
1313 Douglas Aineis 111. ii. 120 Mony maiynair Besy at 
thair weik.. with mony heis and how. ai^zg Skelton E. 
Rnmmyng Q.Z<) Wyth, Hey, and wyth howe, Sit we down 
arow. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. x. (1739! 18 Like 
a great Hoe in a ship-yaid at the .stirring of a little log. 
1867 Morris Jason x. 587 And so drew Argo up, with hale 
and how, On the grass. 

3 . A cry of pain or grief. In Sc. (hou). 

1373-6 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 271 [He] was so soie 
vexed with siknes that he raved and showtyd, cryinge 
‘ howe '. r 1730 Mary Hamilton xi. in Child Ballads 11889) 
III. 392 Monie a lady fair Siching and crying, Och how ! 

How : see Hough, Houve, Howe. How, obs. 
or dial. f. Who. Howball : see Hoball. 
Howbeit (hauibrit), adv. and conj. [Origi- 
nally three words how be it, with pa. t. how were it 
( = however it were) : see How adv. 13.] 

A. adv. However it may be ; be that as it may ; 
nevertheless ; however, arch. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur x. i, How be hit I ivyj not fayle 
you. 1311 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 5 How- 
behyt hit was not my desyre. a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon 
xlviit. 162 How be it, he was sory by cause one of them . . 
skapyd away. 1612 Davies Why Ireland etc. 11747) 24 
Howbeit in the meanetime, the english adventurers, .did 
winne much ground. 1850 Mrs. Browning Prometh, Bound 
17 , 1 lack your daring . . Howbeit necessity compels me so 
'That I must dare it. 1887 R.uskin Prsterita 11 . i. 8 How- 
beit, afterwards, the coins of Cnossus.. became intelligible 
to me as to few. 

f B. conj. or conj. adv, (orig. with that, which 
was the actual conjunctive element). Though, 
although. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 1. (149s) 6 How be it that 
this dyuyne essence, .maye not be perfyghtly knowen . .yet 
there is not any mortall persone but that he woll confesse 
there is a god. 1305 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 5 Half Groats .. 
being Silver (howbeit they be cracked) shall in likewise go 
and be current, 1370 Satir. Poems Reform, x. 108 Bot 
than, allace, he did sum thing without vs, Howbeit that all 
his lyfetyme he did dout vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
206 They. . say the vertue of the Adamant was first by them 
discovered, how belt to this day they liave but eight points 
unto their compasse. 1634 Rutherford Lett. (1862) 1 . no, 
I. .would fain have access and presence to The King..euen 
howbeit I should break up iron doors. 

Howbub, how-bub, obs. ff. Hubbub. , 

II Kowdah (hatvda). East Indies. Also houda, 
bowda, houdah, houdaj, -er. [Pers. and Urdu 
haudah, modified from Arab, haudaj, 

a litter carried by a camel or an elephant.] 

A seat to contain two or more joeisons, usually 
fitted with a railing and a canopj', erected on the 
back of an elephant, 

1774 Ann. Reg. 211 Where proudly plac’d the regal 
Houdah stands. 177S-8 Carraccioli Life Clive III. 133 
(V.) Colonel Smith, .reviewed his troops from the houdar of 
his elephant. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., A'lisc. Tr. 195/1 Two 
elephants caparisoned with scarlet howdeis. 1816 ‘Quiz’ 
Grand Master 1. 14 A gorgeous howda deck’d the beast. 
i88z B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Scn>. I. v. 103, I sat In 
the same howdah with the Resident on his elephant. 

Hence Ho'wdaliecl tr., bearing a howdah ; Ho'w- 
dahful, as many as a howdah will hold. 

1804 W. Tknnant //J if. Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 383 Howdahed 
elephants. 1892 Stranii Afag. IV. 15 [An elephant] with 
a howdahful of children. 

How-do-ye, liow-d’ye> liowdy, phr. and 

sh. Ho'R ohs. os dial. Foims : 6 howedye, how 
dee, 6-9 how-do-you, 7 how d’ee, 7-8 how-do- 
ye, 8 how(-)dee, 7- howdy, 8- how d’ye- 
1 . The phrase how do ye ? how do you ? (cf. next) 
= how are you? how fare you? : see Do v. 19. 
1363-87 How do you 7 [see Do v, rg]. 1887 E. Eggleston 
Graysons i. (188B) 5 ‘Howdy, Rachel !’ said Henry Miller 


. . and ‘ Howdy ! Howdy ! ' came from the two sisters, to 
which Rachel answered with a cordial ‘ Howdy ! Come in ! ’ 

2 . sh. A message or salutalion containing an 
inquiiy as to the health of a person ; =next 2. 

rS7S G- Harvey Lelter-hk. (Camden) go To lequite yoiu 
gallonde of godbvvyes, I regive you a pottle of howedyes. 
rti6sz Drome Love-sick Court ii. 1 Wks 1873 II. 107 hly 
great Lords Howdies ate upon the entry. 1670 Cotton 
Espernon m. x. 510 Had the Bishop sent to him by the way 
of a simple How d’ee only. 1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 11. 
Wks.(Rtldg.) 309/1 He hasaheadysenthow-do-ye’sto all the 
town. 1743 Annesley Ejectm. Trial in Howell St. Trials 
(1813) XVII. 1166 He was .sent, .with messages andhow-do- 
yous, to know how their child did. 1894 Daily News "F, h.p\. 
8/2 A missionary meeting . . at Kingston when the colouied 
children sent their ‘howdies’, . .which was short for ‘how do 
you do’, to the white childien of Britain. 

3 . attrib. or adj. 

C1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Coriiiu. (1728) 58 The next day 
this potentate becometh ‘ How dee iieighbotii ’ agayne. 1654 
Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. vi-vii. 212 His how d’jou man 
comes every day to know how I slept last night. 1797 Mrs, 
A, M. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) II. 130 The how-d'ye 
cards of all the lords, ladies [etc.]. 1806 Wolcott Wks, 

(1812) V. Q97 No how-d’ye visits, ray cool Neighbours make, 

Ho'w-do-you-do, ho'w-d’ye-do, fhr. and 
sb. Also 7 howdee do, 9 how-d’y-do, how-de-do, 

1 . A phrase inquiring after the health or welfare 
of the person addressed : see Do v. 1 9. 

J697 Vanbrugh AIsop ir. i, Thei-e, how d’ ye do now ? 
1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. i How do you do, Tom? i88z 
J. Hawthorne P'ori. Fool i. xxx, I looked in to say how- 
d’ye-do, but it isn’t a serious call. 

2 . sb. Used as a name for the inquiry (which is 
often used as a mere greeting or salntadon) ; = 
prec. 2. (In quot. 1632 applied to the inquirer.) 

1632 Brome North. Lasse i. vi. Wks. 1873 III, 15 This 
Howdee do I mean with a cast Gown to put in appaiel, 
and make my Gentleman Usher. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 301 The pacifick bearer of yonr ‘ how do yon 
does’. 1824 Miss Miteoru Village See. i. (1863) lai Wel- 
comes and how-d'ye-dos were pouring both at once on 
either side. 

3 . A ‘business’; an embarrassing or awlrwaid 
state of things, [Cf. Do sb., to do sb. (Do v. 33 b).] 

1833 Haliburton Clockm, Ser. 1. xxvi. 11837) 280 Thinks 

I, here’s a pretty how do you do ; I’m in for it now, that's 
a fact. 2883 Gilbert Alikado ii. in Orig. Comic Operas 
(1886) 31 Hete’s a pietty state of thing.s 1 Here’s a pietty 
how-de-do 1 1890 Harper's Weekly 24 May 406/2 Heie 
was a pretty how-d'ye-do ! Going off with a silver spoon 
in his pocket. 

Hence How-d’ye doz).,to say ‘ How d’ye do ? ’ to. 
1797-1802 G, CoLMAN Br. Grins, Knt. ij- Friar 1. xxxv, 
She met them every day, ‘Good moniinging' and ‘how 
d’ye doing’. x8ii W. R. Spencer Piiri/w 143 One half in 
How-d’y-doing goes. 1831 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) 

II. 89 [She] Bon jours and how-d'y e-does all the visitors much 
mote audibly and busily than I do my.self. 

Ho'wdy, -ie (hau’di). Sc. and north, dial,, 
vulgar. [Origin uncertain.] A midwife. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. 11. iii, When Mungo’s niaie 
■Stood still and swat wi’ fright, When he brought east the 
howdy under night. 1813 Scott Guy AL i, The laird’s servant 
. .rade express by this e’en to fetch the houdie. 1830 G.\i r 
Lawrie T. ix. i. (1849) 404 She was determined to have at the 
occasion a howdie instead of aii accoucheur. 1832 Btackiv. 
AJag. XXXII. 853 The most illustrious man-howdie. 

[Note. The conjectured derivation from the phrase how 
d’ye? is impossible, since the Sc. form would then have been 
(hildZ). On the analogy of Sc. gowdie=gotdy, hoiudy might 
go back to holdie, an appellative (like brownie, etc.) from 
hold, friendly, benevolent, kind : cf. F. sage-femme. 

Howdy : see How-do-ye. 

Howe, h,OW (hciu, hou), sh. Air. and north, dial. 
[Sc. repr. of ME. FIoll sb. : cf. Sc. ho%u{e, know{e, 
pow, row{e, screw, = boll, knoll, poll, roll, scroll.'] 

1 1 . A hole. Obs. rare. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xi. 153 Howis in haill clath sail be 
rent. 

1 2 . The hold of a ship. Obs. 

1313 Douglas JEneis v, xii. 33 The halt fyre cotisuinis fa.st 
the how ; Our all the schip discendis the peralus low. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. 11821) H. 32 The voce Aves hard of 
ane woman, in the how of the .schip. 1370 Henry's IVallace 
X. 825 Her is men off mar waill To saill thi .schip; thaifoi 
in how [C1470 holl] thow ga. 

3 . A hollow place or depiession; esp. a hollow 
on the surface of the earth, a basin or valley. 
Fiequent in place-names in Scotland, as Habbic's How, the 
Howe of the Aiearns, of the Merse, etc. 

1385 Jas. I Ess. Poesie lArb. 1 70 Thy thundring voice 
sone made them flie Ower hiddeous hills and liowes. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie' s^ Hist. Scot. vi. 320 Donald now lyand 
vndir how in the Hilandls. 1724 Ramsay Tca-t. Misc. 
(1733) I. 90 Gibbie That won in the how of the hill. 1793 
Burns On Destr. Dmtnilanrig Woods 3, 1 . .tr.aced its bonie 
howes and haughs, Where linties sang and lambkins play’d. 
1M6 Stevenson A'zf/«a//r«/x.\ii, We sat down.. in a howe 
of the hill-side till the mist should h.ave lisen. 1893 North- 
unibld. Gloss., How, a hollow, adepres.sion. The /zoro of 
the neck. 

b. The depth or middle (of winter, night, etc,). 
1818 Hogg Brenauie of B. 1 . g (Jam.) Ve ken fu' weel, 
gudeman, ye courtit me i’ the howe o' the night yoursel’. 
1823 Jamieson, ATbit/ d Winter, the middle or depth of win- 
ter. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xxxii, Laid down in iheir hall 
in the ‘howe of the night'. Mod. Sc. In the howe o’ the year. 

Howe* llOW (hem, hou), rt.i {advj Sc. and 
north, dial. Also hou, hough. [Sc. form of 
Hold a. : see Howe jA] Hollow, concave ; deep, 
low. In quot. 1536 how tide — lowf tide. 



HOWE. 
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1 1450 Henevsom Test. Cres. 137 His ene drowpit, how, 
sonkin in his heid. (rigoo P. Johnston Thre Deid Powis 
iii, Full laithly thus sail ly thy lusty heid, Holkit and how. 
1336 Reg. JSIag. Sig. 1513-1546 No. 1598 Descendentes ad 
aquam de _Annand,_ et ah aqua de Annand ad aquam de 
Edin in lie howtide. 1553 Lyndesay Monarche 5491 
Crepand furthofhowe Cauernis. 16.. Confess, in Glanvill 
Raddneismus (1726) 393 (Jam.') The black man’s voice was 
hough and goustie. i8a8 Crazien Dial., Horn gait, a hollow 
gait or way. Ibid., How-rash, a hollow rush. 1893 
N’orlhmubld. Gloss., How, hough, hogh, hollow, deep . . 
Ho^u-drill, the hollow between two diills in a field, 
b. Comb., as how{e)-backed adj. 

1786 Burns To atild ware i, Tho’ thou’s howe-backlt . . an' 
knaggie. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s,.\. How, Hnu-lackt, 
sunken in the back. 

C. adv. 

iS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 395 Ane grit horne, that 
borit wes all throw, Quhahjin] tha spak licht hideuslie and 
how. 1785 Burns Death .J- Dr. Hornbook ix. It spak right 
howe — ‘ My name is Death’. 

Hence Howness, hollowness, concavity, depth. 
a 1605 Montgomerie Flytingw. Polwart 417 Be the hight 
of the heauens, and be the hownesse of hell. 

tHowe, Ohs. Forms; ihosa, 3-4*11056, 

4 howe. [OE. f. root of How Pru- 

dent. 

rtgso Durham Ritual (Surtees) 105/r Hoi^a bilwitnise 
[pmdens modestia]. cgso Lindisf. GosJ>. Matt, x.xiv. 45 
Hwa. .is seleafful hejn and hoga? c 1330 Arth. ^ Merl, 38 
Tiie howe wiif anon it fett. 

Ho'we, obs. f. Hove, How, PIue, Owe. 

Howeid; see Hot v. 

Howel (hairel), sb. [prob. of LG. derivation : 
cf. MHG. hovel, hobel, Ger. hobel, dial, hofel, MLG. 
hovel, Da. hdvl, Sw. hyfvel a plane.] A plane 
with a convex sole, used by coopers for smoothing 
the insides of casks, etc. 

_ 1846 'Worcester cites Proctor. 1864 in Wedster. 187s 
in Knight Diet. Mcch. I. 1138. 

Howel (hairel), v. [f. prec. ; cf. Ger. hohehi. 
Da. hdvle, Sw. hyjla to plane, smooth, polish.] 
trails. To plane or smooth with a howel. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 83 
Machine for chiming, crozing and liowelling casks. 

Hower(e, obs. forms of Hodr. 

Howes, -ys, bowse, var. of Hotse v., to hoist. 
c 151S Cocke Lorells B. (Percy Soc.) 12 Some howysed the 
mayiie sayle. Ibid., Some to hovves the tope sayle dyde 
entre. 

However (hauie’vai); contr. howe’er (hau- 
er,x)j adv. [f. Plow adv. + Ever adv. 8 e. 

In senses 2 and 4, however is the relic of an original sub- 
ordinate clause dike those of sense i), such as ‘ however this 
may be'.] 

1 . Introducing a subordinate clause, sometimes 
with yet in the principal clause : a. qualifying a 
verb : In whatever manner, by whatever means. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (i83o) 330 Hou-euer antecrist glauer, 
he lettejj not god to do his wille. a 1440 Sir Degi-ev. 864, 1 
shal juste with that duke, Or I gete a rebuke, How ever that 
hyt be 1 1605 Skaks. Mach. vs. i. 51, I coniure you.. (How 
ere you come to know it) answer me. 1709 Addison Taller 
No. iig F I, I am still in Doubt, whether it passed in my 
sleeping or waking Thoughts. However it was, I fancied 
that my good Genius stood at my_Bed’s-Head . 187S J owett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 213 Men of Chios, Thurii, or however and 
whatever you call yourselves. 

b. qualifying an adj. (or pa. pple.) or adv, ; To 
whatever extent, Plence often used ellipt, with an 
adj. or adv. alone. 

c X400 Afol. Loll. 7 A bodily hing of how euer litll price 
howihnot to be bout, but wi)> his wisdam, C1586 C'tess 
Pembroke Fs. lxxvt. iv,The most ragefull. ,thou, how ever 
furious Shalt oft re.stiaine. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii. i. 118, 

I shall serue you Sir truely, how euer else, 1707 Freind 
Peterbm'oyJ s Cond. Sf, 230 He wou'dyet endeavour, how- 
ever our circumstances seem’d desperate, to secure the king- 
dom of V alencia. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP, vi, However dark 
the habitation of the mole to our eyes, yet the animal itself 
finds the apartment sufficiently lightsome. 1845 M. Pattison 
Ess. (1889) 1. 25 His innocence, however manifest, could not 
save him. 1885 Times 25 May g Trawlers will, of course, 
protest against any interference, however slight, 

c. However much; notwithstanding that; al- 
though. Obs. or arch. 

1395 brENSER Tearcs Muses 523 However yet they mee 
despise and spight, I feede on sweet contentment of my 
thought. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 67 Howe'er thou art a 
fiend, A woman’s shape doth shield thee. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Dud. II, viii. § 3 The Idea of Black is jio less positive 
in bis Mind, than that of White, however the Cause of that 
Colour in the external Object may be only a Privation. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 173 f 4 However those who have 
passed through h.alf the life of man, may now wonder [etc.]. 
1846 Trench Hnls. Lect. Ser. n. iii, 189 Humanity, however 
it craved a God for its deliverer, yet craved just as earnestly 
a man. 

f 2. In any case, at all events, at any rate. Ohs. 
(Now merged in 3.) 

1591 Smaks, Two Gent. i. i, 34 If hap’ly won, perhaps 
a haplesse gaine ; If lost, why then a grieuous labour won ; 
How euer ; but a folly bought with wit. a i6i6 Beaum, & Fl. 
Bbnducav. iii, A child that must have died however. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. iv. 109 Till we know the Whole, or, how- 
ever, much more of the Case. *790 Paley Horm Paul. 
Rom. i. II At the same time with, or soon however following, 
the contribution, .made in Achaia. 

3 . Qualifying a sentence or clause as a whole 
For all that, neveitheless, notwithstanding ; yet ; = 
but at the beginning of the sentence. 


1613 Shaks. Hen. PHI, iv. i. 106 All the Land knowes 
that ; How euer, yet theie is no great bieach. 1671 Milton 
Samson 6oi, I, however, hlust not omit a father's timely 
oaie. 1766 Goi-DSM. Pic. IP. x, This cuiiosity of theirs, 
however, was attended with veiy serious effects, vygo 
Burke 7'>. Rev. 27 However, they did not think such bold 
changes within their commission. i86i_ M. Patiison A.4W. 
(i8Sg) I. 47 It has been even said that this church was built 
by the Geimans, which however was not the case. 1865 
Luunocic Preh. Times 19 Bronze ariows, however, arc not 
very common in Northern Euiope. 
f4. In any way whatsoever ; at all. Obs. 

1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 139 All Laws however 
are but Probationers of time. 1740 J. Clarke Educ. Youth 
(ed. 3) 60, I cannot but be much of Mr. Locke’s Mind with 
lespect to versifying howevei. 

5 . Interrogative (and conjunctive) ; How, in any 
circumstances or way whatever? (See Ever adv, 

8 d.) colloq. 

[1607 R. C. tr. Estienne’s IPorld Wonders 240, I shal desire 
him to consider however it was possible.] 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (187s) I. xiii. 147 However is it, such A man can think 
and know so much ? Mod. However do you manage that ? 

Ho'wff (hauf, honf). Ae. Also houf^f, howf, 
hauf. [Known from i6th c. : origin uncertain. 

Howff\% the name of the chief burial ground at Dundee, 
originally the garden or orchard of the Franciscan Frlaiy, 
which was granted to the town as a burial ground by Queen 
Mary on iiSept. 1564, and was also for more than two cen- 
turies the meeting-place of the Tiades. 'The name Houf 
appears as early as 1565, but it is not certain whether this 
arose from its use as ‘ a place of resort ’, or was the orig. 
name, connected with Du. and Ger. hof court, yard. In 
the latter case the general Scotch use has to he accounted for. 

1565 (Apr. 13) Burgh Reeds, in Maxwell Old Dundey 
179 Ordainit that what peisyn that ever beis apprehendit 
louping in our the dykes of the Houf sal pay. .eight shillings. 
1884 Maxwell Hist. Old Duiuice 208 In 1611 the word was 
adopted in the Council register, and the gathering place of 
the ciafts is subsequently denominated ‘ the Howff ' instead 
of ‘the common burial ’.] 

A place of resort ; a haunt, a resort. 

1711 Ramsay Maggy joJmstonn vii, When we weie weary ’d 
at the gowff, Then Maggy Johnstoun's was our howlf. 1776 
C. Keith Farmeds Fid 111 Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. 
Poems (1862) 34 This is the houff of ane and a’. 1796 

Burns Lett, to Thomson Apr. Wks. (Globe) 562 The Globe 
Tavern here . . for these many years has been my bowff. 
1813 Hogg Queen's Wake, Kilmeny xxiv, The corby left 
her houf in the rock. 1862 Burton AA {1863) 60 

Those who fiequented this howf, being generally elderly men. 
Hence Howff v. intr., to have one’s haunt. 

1808-18 Jamieson, To houff, to take shelter. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi, xvii, Where was’t that Robertson and you weie 
used to howff theglther? 

Howfing. Sc, ‘ A clumsy, awkward, senseless 
person’ (Jam.). Also ailidb. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxv. 24 My new spaiiit howffing 
[Bannatyne MS. howphyn] fra the sowk. 1583 Leg. Bp. 
St. Audrois 386 Alace ! that Scotland had no schame, ’To 
send sic howfing carles fromhame! 1871 W. Alexander 
folmuy Gibb xii, That auP, greedy, sneeshinie howffin. 

tHo-wful, lioughfal, a. Obs. Forms: i 
Itogful, 1-3 koMul, 3 Iro^liefull, bouhful, Tio'w- 
ful ; see also Hopul. [O'K.Iio^ful, f. hogu thought, 
care. How + -PUL.] Careful; anxious, sorrowful. 

970 in Thorpe Dipl. Angl. AEvi Sax. 240 Hohful embe 
Sset hu ic his lof aiaere. <11050 Liber Scintill. ix. (1889) 43 
<Emti2 wamb & gyrla hohfulT. ci20o Ormin 8953 Ne l>att 
me birrb heon hoghefull Abutenn hise plngess. a 1250 Owl 
($• Night. 1292 pe nihtegale sat and sihte And hohful was. 
Hence f KowfuUy adv., carefully, anxiously. 

1363 T. Stapleton Fortr, Faith 6 What is more howfully 
to be sought for, more charely to he kept? 

tHo’Wgate, -S, aidv. Obs. [f. How adv. + 
Gate jA^'way’ (with genitival -j).] In direct 
and indirect questions ; In what way ; how. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6547 (Cott.) Hugat dele yee now ? Ibid. 
7118 Noght he did pam vnderstand Hugat \v.rr. hougat, 
howgate] he pat hony faand. 1375 Barbour Bruce 11. 156 
And tauld him . .als how-gate The Clyffurd held his heritage, 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, George 587 pane dacyane wist nocht 
hou-gat To do. 

<ti3oo Cursor M. 3389 (Gott.), I sal tell you..hougatis 
he cam first in place. <11440 York Myst, xxvi. 227 Howe 
gales bought schall he be? 1570 Levins Manip. 
Hoggates, how ? quoinodol Howgates, ih'wr. 

Howge, obs. f. Huge. How(g)li, obs. ff. 
Hough. Howghe, obs. f. How adv. How go, 
obs. f, Hogo. Howine, -yn, obs. ff. haven, pa. 
pple. of Heave. 

tHo'wish. (hau’jj), a, colloq. Obs. [f. How 
adv. -b -ISH.] Peril, short for the earlier I-doiit- 
know-hotvish, Jiow-howish ; Having a vague sense 
of illness or indisposition ; * all-overish ’. 

1694 D’Xi-aw Love Triumph, v. Wks. 1884 VIII. 462, I 
am— I know not howish. 1708 Motfeux Rahelais iv. Ixiii. 
(173?) 257 We were off the Hinges, and I don’t know 
howLsh. _ 174® iu Leisure^ Hour (1880) iig He is a little 
how-howish to-day, occasioned by a merry-making. 1787 
Minor 39 [She] feels, _as she says, quite howish and vapourish. 
1802 Beddoes Hygeia viii. 47 Cachectic, or, as some familiar 
writer terms it, I don’ t-know-ho wish. 

+ Kowitz, haubitz, Ohs. Forms : o. 8 hau-, 
hawbitz, liob(b)its. /B. ^ howitts, 8 hau-, 
howitz. [a. Ger. ImMtze, in 15th c. haufnilz, 
kanfemtz, ad. Boh. houfnice stone-sling, catapult. 
(Introduced into German during the Flussilc 
wars.) From the Ger., also 17th c. It. ohlza, obice, 
F. obus bomb-shell.] =next. (Usually with pi. 
the same as the sing. : cf. Cannon 2 b.) 


a. 1700 S. L. ti, Fryke's Poy. E. Ind. 61 Siiiall Vessels 
which fetch'd us some Haubit/cs (which is a kind of Field- 
Piece to load with sinall Shot). 1709 Lomi. Gaz, No. 
4590/3 Hauhit/. for sixteen Pound Ball, two. 1710 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. II, Hobits are a sort of small bloilais 
from 0 to S Inches Diametei. Their Caiiiagcs aie lihe those 
of Guns, only much shorter. 1729 .Shi'JAOcni; .■Irtilioy v. 
377 Little Hobbits charged with the various kinds of Flie- 
Balls. 1743-S 'J’iNDAL Contin. Rapiti xxvi. i. (17.15) lil. 362 
Sixty two cannon, eight niort.Trs and hawbitz. 

1687 J. Riciiaiids yrnl. Siege lluda 17 These Ilowilts 
are mounted on Carriages somwhut resembling tliose of 
Cannon. 1709 Land. Gaz, No. 4556/2 Forty Mortals, and 
sixty Haiiwitz. 1781 in Spaiks Gorr. Amer. Rev. 11853) DI. 
488 Two field-pieces, some howit/, and perhaps a 11101 tar. 

Ho'witzeX’ (hau’itsar). l^'orms : a. 8 hau-, 
havv-, hobitzer. )3. 7 hauwitzer, 8 hawitzor, 
8 - ho'witzer. [A cleriv. of prec. ; the same suffix 
appears in Du. hoinmiser (in 1663 houvietscr), Fr. 
obusier for earlier obus (see Ilatz.-Dariu.).] 

A short piece of ordnance, usually of light weiglrt, 
specially designed for the horizontal liring of sliells 
with small charges, and adapted for use in a moun- 
tainous countiy. 

a. 1703 Land. Gas, No. 3941/2 A Battery of two Moi tai s 
and 4 Hauhitzers. 1736 Li.ruutD Life Marlborough III. 
13S, 12 Hawbit/ers, or little Mortars. 1760 Hist, Europe 
in Ann. Reg. i.(/i The signal . . was given by four hawbit/ei s 
fired in the air. 

p. i6gs Loud. Gas. No. 3106/3, 40 Moitars and Ilati- 
witzer.s. sqat^Ibid. No. 4059/3, a Hawit/eis, and 100 Hand- 
Mortars. i8i2 E.xaiuiner 14 Sept. 581/1 We diove the 
enemy from., the town by howitzers. 1884 J. Coliiokni. 
Hicks Pasha 158 At each corner . . weie placed . . the rifled 
howitzers. 

f b. The shell thrown by this piece of ordnance. 

1761 Brit. Mag. II. 442 A. .body of Russians, .had hegun 
to throw some howitzers into that town, with an intenrion to 
set the magazines on fire. 

c. Comb., as hovuitzer-hoat (cf. gunboat). 

1801 Nelson 15 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 463 
Captain Coun who commands the Divi.sion of Howitzer- 
Boats ..is to open his fire ftom the Howilzeis upon the 
batteries and camp. 1844 W. Siborne IPaicrioo I. x. 3S6 
(Stanf.) Major Bull's British howitzer horse-battery, 
Howk, obs. f. Hook ; var. form of Holk, 
Howker, var. Hookeh^j a sailing vessel. 

HO'Wl (haul), V. Forms : (? 3 buleu), 4-6 houle, 
(5 whoule), 5-7 liowle,(6 owle), 6- howl. [ME. 

1 httlen, houlen = MDu. hilleu.'Dw. huilen,lsillG. 
hMen, hiitlen, Ger. lieulen : of echoic origin. Cf. 
Gr. tiXa-eiv, L. nlnldre, It. nrlare, OF. nllen, tirler, 
F. Imrler to howl .] 

1 . intr. To utter a prolonged, loud, and doleful 
cry, in which the sound of u [u) prevails. Said of 
dog.s, wolves, and various wild animals ; formerly 
also of the owl (now said to screech or hoot). 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 265 The horned oule The which men 
here on nightes houle. c 1440 Promp. Paiv. 250/1 Howlyn 
as beestys, vlnlo. 1484. Caxton Fables of PEsop v. xii, The 
dogges herd the voys [of the wulf] wherfore they beganne 
to barke and to howle. 1549-62 Sternhold & H. Ps, lix. 
(1566) 139 As houndes they houle and grenne. 1613 Puu- 
CHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 741 They heard Dogges howle on the 
shore. C170S Berkeley Cave Dunmore Wks. 1871 IV. 507 
Two or three dogs . . set themselve.s to howl with all their 
might. 1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man 36 Like other un- 
cultivated breeds of dogs they only howl. 

2 . Of a human being : To utter a similar sound ; 
to utter loud and doleful inarticulate cries ; to wail, 
lament, esp. with pain. In modern use often some- 
what contemptuously applied to any cry of pain or 
distress. 

(Quot. 1220 is very uncertain ; the word may be corrupt.) 
[c 1220 Bestiary 396 Man hire [3e fox] hatieS, halien and 
hulen boSe men and fules.] c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T, 1959 
Shrighte Einelye and howleth P-alamon. c 1450 tr. De 
Imiiatione l. x.viv. 33 pe enviouse sliul whoule for sorowe 
as wode houndes. 1526 Tindale fas. v. 1 Goo to nowe ye 
Ryche men. Wepe and howle on youre wretchednes that 
shall come apon yoii._ 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, ri. iv. 374 
There is another Indictment vpon thee . . for the which 1 
thinke thou wilt howle. i68z N. O . Boileau's Lutrin ii. 
140 My Angry Ghost shall haunt thy Con.scious Soul, I’le 
Ring thee such a Peal, shall make thee Howl. 1805 Scott 
Let. to Ballantyne i2_ Apr. in Lockhart, He still howls 
about the expense of printing, but I think we shall finally 
settle. 1885 L'pool Daily Post 7 May 4/9 Under these cir- 
cumstances it will do the Conservatives very little good to 
howl. 

b. Howl at, howl npn, to assail or address with 
howling, indirect pass. 

1647 A. Ross Myst. Poet. viii. (1675) 152 She [Hecate] w.ts 
howled or called upon in the night by her Priests, 

e. trails. To drive into a stale by howling. IJor'I 
down, to reduce to silence by howls of obloquy. 

1872 Bagehot Physics 4 Pol. (1876) 164 Any one ulio 
hears anything be does not like, tries to howl it down. 1885 
Manch. Exam. 20 May 4/7 Mr. Gladstone was almost 
howled down in attempting to reply. 1892 Argosy Oct. 

J’hey have whirled or howled themselves into a mad 
delirium. 

3 . trans. To utter with howling, Also hozol out. 

t53 ® Tindale Expos, pf Notes (1849) 286 But the blind owls 
care not what they howl, seeing, .that no man can spy them. 
1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 194 But I haue words That 
would be howl’d out in the desert ayre, 'Where hearing 
should not latch them. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
307 Singing, or lather howling certaine Psalmes or Prayers. 
1700 T. Brown tr. Fresny's Amusem. Ser, tj- Com. si And 
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Howls out, Buy my Flawnders. i8j6 J, Wilson City of 
Plague II. iii. T98 'I'o howl my dying curses in his ear. 

4. intr. Of inanimate agents, esp. the wind or a 
storm : To make a prolonged wailing noise. Of 
an organ : To cipher. 

1687 [see Hovvling vld. sh. i], 1728 Porn Dime. i. 35 
Keen, hollow winds howl thro’ the bleak recess. Emblem of 
Miisic caus’d by Emptiness. 1742 R, Blair Crave 32 The 
wind is up : hark ! how it howls ! 1819 Siielli-y Prometh. 
Unh. I. 434 How fearfully^ God’s thunder howls behind ! 
1852 SniDEL Organ 46 This is a very good contrivance., 
if one of the reed pipes should howl, 187s J. H. Bcnnet 
It 'inter Mcdii, r. x. (ed. 5) 303 The wind was howling in 
the mount.ains. 1886 R. C. I.nsun .'ica-fiainicr' s Lot; 148 
Dozens of great steameis go howling thiough the Downs 
every day. 

5. (See c[uot.) 

1^0^ J. Harris Lex TecJui. s.v.. When the Foot hooks of 
a Ship are scarfed into the Giound-'J’imbeis, and boulted, 
and then the Plank laid on them up to the Orlop, the 
Caipcntei.s say, they begin to make the Ship Howie. 
Howl (haul), sh. [f. Howl v.] 

1. The prolonged and mournful cry of a dog, 
wolf, etc., which dwells upon the vowel it or some 
kindred sound ; the similar sound of the wind or 
other inanimate agent. 

1605 .Shahs. Mach. ii. i. 54 The Wolfe, Whose howle’s 
his Watch, c 1603 Middlkton IVitch m. iii. No howls of 
wolves, no yelps of hounds. 1724 Switr Drayicr's Lett. 
iv. Wks. 1778 II. 412 The last howls of a dog dl.ssected alive. 
1814 Sco'i r IM. of Isles hi. xvvi. Till sung liis midnight 
hymn the owl, Answer’d the dog-fox with his howl. 1865 
Kincslkv Hcreio. .viii, She e.vpected him at eveiy howl of 
the wind. 

2. A loud wail or outcry of pain or anguish ; 
a savage yell of rage or disappointment, (Often 
used contemptuously.) 

1S99 Shaks. Hen. V, iii. iii. 39 Your naked Infants .spitted 
vpon Pykes, Whiles the mad Mothers, with their howles 
confus’d, Doe breake the Clouds. 1697 Drvden Eneid vii. 
527 She . . fills with horrid howls the publick place. 1776 
Twiss Tour Irel. 131 The Irish howl, which was made by 
the bellowing of a herd of men, women, and children, who 
attended the burial. 1833 L. Ritchie IVand. ly Loire too 
FuttHue uttered a howl of despair. 1838 Bright Sy. Glas- 
gow 21 Dec. (1868) 307/2 You remember the howl of astonish- 
ment which arose. 1862 Ln. Brougham Brit. Const. App. 
ii. 421 His sufferings are e.xacerbated by the howl of popular 
execration or scorn. 

Howl, -e, var. Holl. 

t Howie. Ohs, A variant of Owl, perh. in- 
fluencetl by Howlet or by Howl v. 

c 1430 Lydg, Chorle ^ Byrde in Min. Poems (1840) 192 
As goode an howle as a popingaye. xSoo-zo Dunbar 
Poems xxxiii, 74 Wend he bad bene the hornit howle, 

Howler (hairloi), [f. Howl + -er1.] 

1. An animal that howls. 

18S9 Thomson Land I,- Bh. i. viii. (1872) 94 To he torn . . 
and dr.agged about by these hideous howlers [jackals]. 

b. Spec, A South American Monkey of the genirs 
Afyeetes. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI 37/1 The species are, as the name 
[Mycetes] implies. Howlers, and the horrible yells sent forth 
by these animals, .are described, .as surpassingly distressing 
ami unearthly. 1865 Reader No. 121. 457/1 Numerous 
spider-monkeys, the red howlers. 1879 Cassell's Techn, 
Educ, I. 5 'The chief monkey-furs imported are those ob- 
tained from the howlers, 

2. a. A person hired to wail at a funeral or the 
bedside of the dying, b. A wassailer (see quot. 
1875 ). dial, 

1844 Kinglake Eothen xviii. (1S78) 249 The funerals, .are 
attended by howlers. 1875 Sussex Gloss., Howlers, hoys 
who in former times vvent round wassailing the orchards. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 25 July 2/1 When a man was dying (if 
his means allowed) professional howlers weie employed. 

3 . slang. Something ‘ crying ‘ clamant or ex- 
cessive ; spec, a glaring blunder, esp. in an examina- 
tion, etc. Cf. Howling///, a. 3. 

1872 W. F. Butler Gt. Lone LandsCvs. (1878) 300 If the 
hood was fastened down by frozen breath to the opening, 
then it must be a howler outside. 1875 Punch 2 Oct. 136/1 
John ,. having come a howler over the Leger, is stumped. 
X882 H. C. Merivale Faiicii of B. II. 11. ii. 161 He’s gone 
no end of a howler on the turf since. 1890 A thenxnm i Mar, 
275/1 In no examination papers.. has any examiner met with 
more mon.strotis 'howler.s’ than crowd these pages. 1894 
Month Apr. 464 The specimens of schoolboy blunders which, 
under the head of ‘ Howlers are so popular in our journals. 

Howlet (hau’let, .Jg h 7 /'let). dial. Forms; 5 
bowlott, -lat, 6 - bowlet. (Also 6 hulet, 7 hou- 
let, 9 dial, hoolet, hiilote, hullat, -et, ullet.) 
See also Owlet, [app. a. F. hulottc, in i 6 th c. 
Imlote, a word of diminutive form, of which the 
stem appears to be the same as i-n Ger etile, MLG. 
flic, perh. altered under the influence of Inter to 
host : cf. the synonym Imette.'] An owl, owlet. 

c 1450 Holland Homlat 48, I sawe ane Howlat, in haist, 
vndir ane holyne. C14S0 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. .Soc.) 179 Do 
howlott howtyn hoberd and heyn, Whan hete barnys blede 
undyr credyl bende. 15x3 Douglas jEneis xii. xlii. 16S 
Quhilk we a litil howlet cleip, or owle. i 549 Cheice Hurt 
Sedit. (1641) 5 Why, he yee Howlets and Bats, that yee 
cannot look on the light ? 1570 Levins Manif. 8S/15 

An Hulet or oule, vhda. x6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 156 Eies 
they haue red like the lioulets. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 11. 189, 
I am also as poor as a Howlet, 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxvn. 
That St. Withold’s of Burton is a howlet's nest worth the 
harrying. 1828 Craven Dial., HuUet, Hiillat, an owl. 

Howliglasse, obs. var. of Owl-glass, 


Howling (haivlir|),!:i/ 7 /.f/i. [f. Howl v. -t- -inqI.] 

1 . The uttering of a pi olonged wailing cry, as by 
the dog, wolf, or other animal ; the pioductioii of 
a similar sound by the wind or other inanimate 
agent ; the ciphering of an organ. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 250/1 Howljmge of doggys. *493 
Treviso.’ s Barth. De P. B. xviii. xxv. (W. de W.), Ticiiis 
Sabinus hounde. .abode wyth the deed body wyth doleftill 
and Forowfull noyse and howlynge \Bodl. MS. jelling]. 
1598 Hakluyt Voy, I. 400 Two or three hundred fo.\es, 
which make a marueilous wawling or howling. 1687 A. 
Lovell ti. Thevenot’s Trav. i. 2 The Isle of Stromboli. I 
was told that they who were near it heard gieat bowlings, 
which proceed not from Hell, .but from the violence of the 
Winds, 173s Somerville Chase iv. 225 His Tail incurv’d 
He drops, and with har.sh broken Howlings tends The 
poison-tainted Ait. 1852 .Seidel Organ 45 To lemedy the 
so-called howling or sonndin^-on of certain pipes, when 
their respective keys are not pressed down. 1875 [see 
Ciphering vhl. sh. 3]. 

2 . A prolonged wailing outcry of human beings. 
c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xliii. 169 Crete crye, noyse, 

and hotilyng made the sarasyns. 1592 Shaks. Rom. <5- pnl. 
IH. iii. 48 Banished? O Friei, the damned vse that woid 
in hell ; Howlings attends it. 1665 SirT. Herbert Ttav. 
(1677) 257 But for the greater solemnity, for seven dayes a 
general howling . . was made. 1725 De Foe V oy. round 
World (1840) 87 A sad lamentation and howling. 1887 
A. Muller in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 663/1 The insane howl- 
ings hu hn he, he ') . .practised by the ‘ howling ’ Rifa’iya 
[Detvishes]. 

Howling, ///. a. [f. as prec. -h -ing^.] 

1 . Thai howls; that utters or produces a prolonged 
wailing sound. 

zn6os PoLWART Flyting w. Montgomerie 195 Where 
howhing howlets aye doth haiit. 1668 H. More Div. 
Dial. III. xix. (1713) 217, I believe you mean the howling 
Quaker-s, as uncivil as they are. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 
133 The Howling Baboons, as they ate here called. 1839 
T. Beale Sperm Whale 285 Peals of thunder, .followed by 
a howling blast of wind. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 159 The 
Myceti, or Howling Monkeys. X877 [see Dervish], 

2 . Characteiized by, or filled with, howling, as of 
wild beasts or of the wind ; dreary. In the Biblical 
holding wilderness, and derived phrases, the word 
tends to become merely intensive. 

1611 Bible Dent, xxxii. io_ He found him in a desert land, 
and in the waste howling wildernesse. X696 tr. Dn Mont's 
Voy. Levant 222 The very Sight of those howling De.sarts 
cleterr me. 1728-^46 Thomson Spring 13 His blasts obey, 
and quit the hovvling hill. 1847 Emerson Poems, Monadnoc 
Wks. (Bohn) I. 435 Fit the bleak and howling place For 
gardens of a finer race. 1848 Dickens Domhey iv. (C. D. ed.) 
22 Going regularly aloft to bed . .in a howling garret remote 
from the lodgers. 1837 Tiioreau Maine W. (1894) 300 
Generally speaking, a howling wilderness does not howl ; it 
is the imagination of the traveler that does the howling. 

3 . Jig. (chiefly slang.) Glaring, very pronounced, 

‘ screaming ’ : cf, Howleb 3 . 

X863 Sala in Daily Tel. 25 Nov. 6/6 To risk a veiy vulgar 
phrase, a Nawab is ‘ a howding swell ’ in the East. 1884 
Nonconf. <5- Indep. 7 Aug. 766/3 Those mistaltes which are 
sometimes called ‘howling’ blunders. 

Hence Ko-w lingfly adv. 

1593 Nashe Christs T. (1613) 52 The Owle on the house- 
top, euer-more howlingly, cals for some Corse. 

Howlk, -e, obs. ff. Hulk. Howlsom, var. 
Holsom. Howm, Sc. f. HoljH. 

'f Howne, sh. or ? a. Ohs. rare, (Meaning un- 
known.) 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis iv. 182 (210) But Antenor, he shal 
com horn to towne, And she shal out ; bus seyclen here and 
howne [MS, Gg. 4. 27 hounne]. 

Hownyd, obs. f. Honeyed. Howp, obs. f. 
Hoop, Sc. f. Hope. Howr(e, obs. ff. Hour, 
OuH, Whore. Howsband, obs. f. Husband. 
Hows(e, Howsel, obs. ff. FIou.se, Housel. 
Ho'WSOever (hau sciuie'voa). arch. [f. How 
4- So adv. y Ever adv. In the same sense the 
simple hoiv so goes back to t: 1 200, howsomever to 
c 1300, and however to c 1400 ; howsoever appeals 
to have been a later formation from how so or 
however, modelled on howsomeverl\ 

1 . In what manner soever ; »= However 1 . (Some- 
times with ellipsis.) arch. 

C1430 Pistell of Susan 202 (MS. Cott. Calig.) We schullo 
present jie pleynte, how so euer J?ou be payde. _ iS 34 Elyot 
Doctr. Princes 4 'Thei thinke it better, .to live in any other 
nianer, how so ever it be. 1392 Greene Upst. Cow tier in 
Harl. Mhc. (Malh.) II. 232 Howsoeuer light he, might 
carries away the verdict. X741 Middleton Cicero 1 . v. 349 
Howsoever thus may color, it cannot justify Cato’s conduct. 
1882-3 SaiKPi? Encycl. Relig. Jvnoiul. 547 As a mere rival to 
Rome, Constantinople has been of invaluable service to the 
Christian Chiuch, howsoever her direct influence may be 
considered. 

fb. Notwithstanding that, albeit ; = However 
I c. Obs. 

1599 H, Buttes Dye/j dide Dinner It is a most., 
innocent Animall, howsoever nature ..hath armed it most 
magnificently. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. hi. i The Parts 
of Musick are in all but four, howsoever some skilful 
Musicians have composed songs of twenty, .parts. 

2 . With adj. or adv. ; To what extent or in what 
degree soever, a. With tmesis : how . . . soever. 

1557 North Gueuara's Diall Pr, (1619) 718/1 How great 
a friend or neere kinsman soeuer he be to them. 1388 
Shaks. L. L. L. i. i. 194 How low soeuer the matter, 1 hope 
in God for high words. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. l. § 25 
The Treaty . . how well soever received, and how much 


soever desired by the King. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, 
III. \Hi, 105 [They] durst not refuse their consent, how 
unwilling soever to giant it. 1861 Maine Anc. Law vii. 
(1S76) 286 A right, how long soever neglected. 1874 C.ar- 
penter Ment. Phys. i. vi. § 2 (1879) 262 A summary ex- 
pression of the entire process — how simple or how complex 
soever. 

b. Also w'itliout tmesis. 

1696 Tatp: & Brady Ps. xc. 6 But howsoever fiesh and 
fair. zu73i Bolingbroke I'ragm. (R.), Howsoever well 
instiucted he might he in them himself and howsoever useful 
to goveinmeiit he might think them. 

1 3. In any case, at any rate : = FIowEVEii 2 . Ohs. 
1586 A. D.av Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 42 Die wheresoever 
and whensoevei, yet howsoever honouiably. 1390 Shaks. 
Mids. N. V. i. 27 Something of great constaiicie ; But how- 
■■oeuer, strange, and admirable, a 1613 Ovcrbury A ItOfe 
(1638) 79 His boy is bound to admiie him howsoever. 1663 
Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 48 If the Scots as was 
hoped howsoever, would have proved honest. 

*[■ 4. Nevertheless ; yet ; = However 3 . Ohs. 
t6o2 R. Dolman tr. Primaudaye’s Fr. Acad. (1618) ill. lx. 
777 But howsoeuer, it is certaine that pilots . . doe direct [etc.]. 
1631 Heywood Eng. Etiz. (1641) 83 It bred in her how.soever 
no small amazement. 1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xxxix. 404 
But this passage, howsoever, was illy taken by some of the 
Oxonians. 

Ho'WSOlUe’Ver (hauiswmewsi), adv. Now dial. 
or vulgar. Also, south, dial, bowsomdever. 
[A p.arallel formation to howsoever, of earlier ap- 
pearance, with the conj. stun, som (= Da., Sw. 
so»i, ON. sem as, that) instead of so.] 
f 1 , Introducing a subordinate clause : In what- 
ever manner; = However i. b. Although; = 
However i c. Ohs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2339' Nu at J>e erth nu at [le lift, or hit 
sumeuer [v.rr. hou sum euir, how sim ener] jjou will jie scift. 
11x420 Avow, Arth. xxiv, Then to-gedur .schulle we goe 
How-.sumeuyr hit cheuis. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aynion 
X. 270 How somever the game gooth. 1360 Daus tr. Slei- 
dane's Comm, 297 How someuer the matter was. i6ox 
Shaks. All's Well i. iii. 56 How somere their hearts are 
seuer’d in Religion, their heads aie both one. 

2. Neveitheless ; yet: = However 3 . 

_ 1562 Turner Herbal n. 70 b, It is playn that he had 
Dioscorides howsomeuer. 1728 Vanbu. & Cm. Prev, Hush. 

II. 27 But howsomdever, we'st ta’ the best cate we can. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 64 Howsomever, it will 
do you no good to make this known. 1822 Scott Pirate 
xxxiv, Howsomdever, I object nothing to Captain Cleveland. 
1832 C. W. H[oskins] Talpa 135, I shall keep you to your 
promise, Sir, howsomever. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at 
Oxf. xliv, Howsumdever, as your countrymen say, I .shall 
have a shy at him. 

Howsour, obs. f. Houser 2 ■ yar. of Hoii.s- 
souR. Ohs. 

fHowster, &. Ohs. rare-K ? To oust. 

1642 Rogers Naavtnn 348 Howster out such vermine 
(O ye Church officers, if ye serve for oughts) out of their 
kennells 1 

Howt, obs. form of Hoot. 

Howve : see Hove. Howylle, obs. f. Owl. 
Howyne, Sc. f. hovin, obs. pa. pple. of PIeave. 
Hox, Hoxter, obs. ff. Ox, Huckster. 

+ Hox, sh. Obs. rare. [app. shoitened from a 
fuller form *hoxen (retained in Hocksiiin, huck- 
son, Huxek), repr. OE. hdhsinu, pi. Iwhsina, 
Hough-sinew, and corresp. to ON. hdsin, OFris. 
hoxene, hoxne, OHG. '^hdhsina, hdhsna, MDu. 
haessene, haasen (Kilian haessetf), Du. haassen, 
haasse, haas, in Groningen haoks, in same sense. 
Cf. Hoxen V. 

The final -en of Hiox-en may have been taken in ME. as 
a pi. ending (.the OE. pi. hdhsina would give ME. *ho^dn, 
'’’lioxen'^, and a sing, hox deduced from it (cf. Chick).] 

A hamstring. 

£1440 Wyclifs Bible 2 Sam. viii. 4 Dauid kltte the boxes 
of alie the beestis drawynge. 

d Hox, V. Ohs. or dial. Also 4 boxe, 7-8 bocks. 
[Shortened from FIoxen v., i,?)under influence of 
Hox sh. Cf. Ger. dial, lidchsen, hessen, hdsen = 
Ger. hechsnen, in same sense.] trans. T 0 hough, 
to hamstring. 

1388 Wvci.iF ’Josh. xi. 6 Thou schalt hoxe the horsis of 
hem. — I Chron. xviii.4HehoxideallethehoisIs of chaiis 
[1382 He kutte the knee senewis], 1394 Iss-lv Math. Bomb, 

III. iv. 113, I thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thinking to hox him. x6n Shaks. Wint. T. 1. ii. 244 Thou 
art a Coward, Which boxes honestie behind, restrayning 
From Course requir’d. 1699 Dampier Voy, II. ii. 97 
Neither he nor any other Spaniaid ever came hither after- 
waid to hocks Cattle. 1718 Entertainer They not only 
fired his Stacks of Coin and Hay, hut box'd and stabb’d 
his Cattel. 1736 Foote Eng. fr. Paris 11. Wks. (17S8) 35 
Hocks the Heels, 

Hence fHoxing, booksing vhl. sh. (also attrih.) 
also f Ho’ckser, one who houghs or hamstrings. 

Manwood Forest Laws xv'i, § 12. 100 b. That .. the 
old Forresters were wont to call Ham Hug, or I-loxing, and 
of some Hocksynewing. 1699 Dampier Voy II. ii. 97 The 
Hockser is mounted on a good Horse, bred up to the sport. 
Ibid., His Arms is a Hocksing Iron, which is made in the 
shape of a Half Moon. Ibid. 98 The right Ear of the 
Hocksing-Horse, by the weight of the Pole . . hangs down 
always. 

t Hoxen, V. Ohs. rare. [f. *hoxen, Hox sh. ; 
corresp. to OHG. hdhsinhn, MHG. hahsenen, 
mod.G. hdchsnen, hechsnen, MDu. haessen-en, 
hesen-cn in same sense (f. OHG. *-}idhsina, MDu. 
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haessene hough-sinew}.] trans. To hough, to ham- 
string ; = Hodgh-sinew v. (More frequently 

shortened to Hox z/., q.v.") 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VII, 139 Sche piitte hh 
nurd . . for to fijte a3enst Jje accuser.. whiche jjoru^ Goddes 
grace, (je hamme i-kut and hoxened, overcome Jje accusour. 

Hoy (hoi), sb^ Also 6-7 h.oie, h.oye, 7 hoigli, 
huy. [app. ad. MDu. hoei, pi. hoeyen (Verwijs 
and" Verdam), var. of hotde^ beside, Jnwdc, mod.Du. 

•\ Iieude,heu,\\\i&i\ct also obs. F. Jim (Jal). Ulterior 
origin unknown.] ‘ A small vessel, usually rigged 
as a sloop, and employed in carrying passengers 
and goods, particularly in short distances on the 
sea-coast ’ (Smyth Sailor's PVord-bk.), 

1493 Paston Fe/if. No. 937 III. 388 An hoye of Dorderygirt. 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (i8g6l 95 An hoy of Anilwarpe. 
1562 Act s Eliz- c. s § 9 English Hoy.s and Plats may cro.ss 
the Seas as far as Caen. iSog E. Jonson Volpone iv. i, 
Your Hoigh Carries but three men in her, and a boy. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia w. 228 Holland and Zeland. .hath. . 
twenty thousand saile of Ships and Hoies. 1661 Pepvs 
Diary 16 June, To hire a Margate Hoy, a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. lii. 429 Crears . . Huys, Catches, Capers, and 
other Vessels. 1794 Rigging Seamanship I. 227^ Hoys 
and Lighters are vessels with one mast, and .sometimes a 
bowsprit ; abaft the mast is a gaff-mainsail, before it a fore- 
sail, and a jib upon the bowsprit. 1806-7 J, Berestord 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) xvin. xxiii, 173 A coach as long 
and as crowded as the Margate Hoy. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk, s.v., In the naval service there are gun-hoy, 
powder-hoy, provision-lioy, anchor-hoy, all rigged sloop- 
fashion. 

t b. jocularly. A heavy or clumsy person. Obs. 
1607 Dcrker & WcBSiEH North-iu. Hoe ii. i, I heare 
trampling : 'tis my Flemish Hoy. 

c. Comb. (See also Hoyman.) 
i6i2 Dekker Ifti be not good Wks. 1873 III. 358 A whole 
Hoy-fnll are Landed, a 1618 Raleigh Observ. in Rem. 
(1661) 167 They [the Dutch] have ..Ships called Boyers, 
Hoybmks, Hoyes, and others. 1714 Mandevillc Fab. 
Bees (1725) I. 321 Low conversation in hoy-boats and stage- 
coaches. 1757 W. Thompson R, N. Advoc. 48 A Hoy Load 
of. .Flags was sent. 

Hoy (hoil, hit. (75.2) Also 6 boyglie, 7- h.oi, 
8- hoay. [A natural exclamation.] A cry used 
to call attention ; also to incite or drive Leasts, 
esp. hogs. In nautical language (also written 
hoay) used in hailing or calling aloft. (Cf. Ahoy.) 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. IX. 123 And liolpen to erie ()is half 
acre with ‘hoyl troly! lolly' [A, vii. 109 Hey! trolly-lolly! 
B, VI. 118 how! trolli-lolli !]. 1333 T. Wilson R/iel. (1580) 
176 Wordes ,. derived from the natuie of thynges. As .. 
when one would seme galant, to crle hoigh, whereby also is 
declai ed courage, a 1603 Montgomerie Flyiiugtu. Poiwart 
121 Hoy, hiinson, to hell. 1617 Minsheu Dnctor, Hoi, a 
word vsed in driuing liogges. 1620 Br. Hall // h/;, Mar. 
Cler^ 11. ii, Wks. (1648] 721 Away nasty C. E. transformed 
by Circe ! Hoy 1 back to her Styes, yea thine ! 1769 

Falconer Diet. Marine s.v. Holloa, If the master intends 
to give any order to the people in the main-top, he calls, 
Main-top, hoay ! To which they answer. Holloa ! 18x0 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 213 He hallooed, hoy, stop ! i86z 
Totten Naval Text Ek. (N. Y.) 340 Hoay, an exclamation, 
to call attention, as ‘ Ship-hoay I’ 

B. as sb. A call of Uioy ! ’ 

1641 Brome foviall Crew iv. ii, Here’s a Wedding with 
a witnesse, and a Holy-day with a hoigh. 1830 W. Jamie 
Stray Eff us 76 The fisher’s ‘ Hoy ’ was heard afar. 1863 
Dicicens Mnt. Fr. 1. viii, I see your young man .. chopping 
at the flies on the window-sill, .and I give him a Hoy 1 

Hoy,^'. [f. Hoy intJ\ 

1 . irans. To urge on orincile with cries of ‘ hoy! ’ ; 
to drive or convoy with shouts. 

^1536 Lynolsay Compl. Bagsche 144, I gat none vther 
recompeime Bot hoyit, & houndit of the toun. 1573 Tusser 
1 vii. (1878) 130 Hoy out fsir carter) the hog fro thy 
wheele. c 1390 D. AIovsie/IAw. Ajffairs Scotl. (1830) 37 He 
wes oppinlle onbeset by . . rascalss of the toun. and howeid 
out of the toun by flinging of stones at him. a 1603 Mont- 
gomerie Dev. Poems vi. 70 The hevy saulis arhad tohevin ; 
The light, alace, ar hoyde to hell. 1783 Burns Halloween 
xxhi, They hoy’t out Will, wi’ sair advice. 

2 . intr. To call ‘hoyl’ 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos, Mr. IVatkins lottle ii, Quite 
hoarse with hoi-ing and imprecating. 

Hoy, obs. form of Hue. 

11 Hoya (hoi ’a). Bot. [mocl.Bot.L., from the 
name of Thomas Floy, an English gardener (died 
1821).] A large genus of climbing herbaceous 
plants (N.O. Asclejiadaceae) , bearing dense umbels 
of fleshy or waxen flowers, pink, white, or yellow ; 
commonly known as honey-plants, ivax-plants , or 
wax-flowers. They are natives of southern Asia, 
the Malay archipelago, and Australia, and are 
cultivated in greenhouses for their beauty. 

[1816 J. Maher in Trans, Horiic. Soc. II. 197 {heading) 
On a remarkable property of the Hoya Cainosa.] i8'sx 
lllnsir. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 97a Hoya, or wax flower. 1881 
Mrs. C. Praed Policy P. I. in Native jessamine and 
waxen hoya shed their fi agrance in the air. 1894 Black- 
MORE Perlycross 446, I have almo.st spoiled that truss of 
Hoya. 

Hoybuck, corrupt form of Hautboy, Hoboy. 

_ 1588 Parke tr. MendozeCs Hist. China (1854) U- 47 The 
instruments which they commonly do vse are hoybuckes, 
cornets, trompets, lutes. 

Hoyda, -day, obs. forms of Hey-day int. 
t Hoyde. Obs. Abbrev. of, or error for, Hoyden. 
1636 Hevwood Love's Mistr, ii. Wks. 1874 V. 112 Harken 
oh you hoydes, and listen oh you Illiterates. 


Hoyden (hoi*d&), sb. (a.) Also 6-8 hoydon, 
7-8 hoidon, 7-9 boiden. [Found c 1600 (not in 
Shaks.) ; origin uncertain. ? Connected with FIoit v, 
Skinner's conjectured derivation fioni Ger. and Du. hcidc 
heath, Dll. heiden.m Kilian homoagrestlset inciil- 

tus ’, is peril, not impossible; but evidence is wanting.] 

1 1 . A rude, ignorant, or awkward fellow ; a 
clown, boor. Obs. 

1393 Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 58 The hoyden and pointing 
stock of reel cation of Trinitie hall. 1397 \st Pt. Rctnmifr. 
Painass. ii. i. 833 I’le make every hoydoii bestowe a f.iiiinge 
on his dole, his wail, his vvindowe. c 1600 Day Begg. Bed- 
nall Gr. 11. ii. (1881) 40 A sort of Momes and Hoydons tliat 
know not chalke from cheese. i6n Coigr., Badanlt, a 
foole, dolt, sot. .gaping Iioydon. 1645 Milion Colasi. Wks. 
(1851)364811011 I argue of conveisatioti with this hoycl'n? 

1708 Moti eux Rabelais iv. xlvi. The poor Devil . . was made 
a common Laughing-Stock by the gaping Hoydon.s. 

2. A rude, or ill-bred girl (orwoman); a boisterous 
noisy giil, a romp. 

1676 WyciiERf-EY PI. Dealer u. Wks. (Rtldg.) 113/2 Then 
Mrs Hoyden, that calls all People by their surnames. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hoidon, a clownish ill-bred ’iVeneh. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 13 P i She was so ungainly in 
her Behaviour, and such a laughing Hoyden. 1744 Mrs. 
Di'lany in Life 4 Corr. 323 She is daughter to niy loid 
Tyrone, such another slatternly ignorant hoyden I never 
saw. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 183 An elegant fashion- 
able girl, and as far removed from a loiup and a hoyden as 
it is possible to conceive. 1876 Grlln Stray Stud. 170 
Hoydens covered with sand and seaweed. 

B. attrib. or adj. Belonging to, of the character 
of, or resembling a hoyden ; inelegant in deport- 
ment, loystering, hoydenish. 

1728 Young Los>e luime v. 477 They throw their persons 
with a hoyden air Acioss the room, and toss into the cliair. 
1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights IVom. vii. 290 The jokes 
and hoiden tricks which knots of young women indulged 
themselves in. 1861 Tullocii Eng. Pnrit. ii. 253 The 
wilful and hoyden blood of their motlier. 

Flence Koydenhood, the condition of a hoyden ; 
Koydeuism, the character or manners of a hoy- 
den, hoydenishness. 

1824 Scott St. Renan’s vi, In her maiden state of hoyden- 
hood. 1886 Mrs. Hungerfoud Green Picas. Grey Grief 
I. iv. 71 A fatal tendency towards hoydenism. 

Hoy ‘den, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To play the 
hoyden. Hence Hoydening Ttbl. sb. and///, a. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 12. 3/1 A Strong dock’d Buck- 
some Quean, Who Hoidons over Parson's-Gieen. 1748 
RiciiAunsoN Clarissa (1811) IV. 221 Did she never frop 
giilhood to now, hoyden? 1^8 Gray Let. to Stonhesver in 
Mason Mem. (1807) II. 124 ]?rininess_ and affectation, .has 
turned to hoydening and aide famUiarity. 1806-7 J- BrRE.s- 
ford Mis. Hum. Life (1826) v. xviii, Hoydening abbesses. 

Hoydenish (hoi-d&ij’), a. [f. as prec. -k -isii.] 
Flaving the character or manners of a hoyden; 
belonging to, or characteristic of a hoyden. 

1780 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Apr., The young lady . . half 
tonish, and half hoydenish. 1813 W. Irving in Life fy Lett. 
(i86a) I. 343 Mrs. Mardyti . . vulgar without humor, and 
hoydenish without real whim and vivacity. r86i Whyte 
Melville Good for Nothing II. xlii. 193 Her somewhat 
hoydenish manner had acquired lepose and dignity. 

Flence Hoydenishness. 

1838 Miss Mulock Th. ab. JVom. 22 Tacitly suggestive of 
hoydenishness. 1863 Holme Lee A. Warleigh HI. 253 
Her Mamma quite openly deplored her hoydenishness. 

Hoyes, obs. Sc. f. Oyez. Hoyffer, obs. f. 
Heifer. Hoyke, obs. f. Huke. 
t Hoyle. Archery. Obs. A mark made use of 
by archers when shooting at Rovers. 

1614 C. Brooke Ghost Rich. Ill, F i v b, Gold sets vp mai kes, 
Hoyles, pricks for any Ayme. ifez Drayton Poly-olb. 
xxvi. 334 [Robin Hood and his men] At long-buts, short, .and 
hoyles, each one could cleave the pin. 1801 T. Roberts 
Eng. Bowman 226 Hoyle. Anecd. Archery, Glossary 
388 Hoyle, a short moving mark. 

Hence Hoyling vbl. sb. or///, a. 

1390 Lane. J'Viiis (Chetham Soc.) Ill, 68 My vewe bowe 
w*'* the redd handle and all my hoyling arrowes. 

Hoylle, obs. north, form of Whole. 

Hoyman (hoi m^n). [f. Hoy +Man.] A 
man in charge of a hoy ; the master of a hoy. 

1666 Pepvs Diary 13 June, A hoyman’s daughter. 1781 
Sir W. Jones Bailments Wks. 1799 VI. 669 It soon became 
necessary for the Courts to declare, as they did in the reign 
of James 1, that a common hoyman, like a common wag- 
goner, is responsible for goods committed to his custody. 
1883 Law Times LXXX. 128/2 The defendant was simply 
a hoyman, unprotected by bill of lading or charter-party, 
Hoyne, var. Hone sb. and v. ; obs. Sc. f. Oven. 
Hoys, obs, f. Whose, Hoys(e, hoyss, obs. ff. 
Hose. Hoyst, rare obs, var. HoAST. Hoyst- 
ings, obs. f. Hustings. ®oystyr, obs. f. Oysteb. 
Hoyt, var. Hoit. 

Hoze, Hozier, obs. ff. Hose, Hosier. 

Hr-, a frequent consonant combination in OE. 

hr- Aryan kr-\ In initial hr-, the h 
was lost in the transition to ME., in which and 
in modem Eng. the words begin with R : e. g. OE. 
hreefn, kriod, hiring, hrdf, hrung, hrycg, now 
Raven, Reed, Ring, Roof, Rung, Ridge. 

Hu, obs, f. How, Hue. Hua, obs. f. Who. 
Huam, obs. f. Whom. Huanaco, var. Gua- 
NACo. Hu as, obs, f. Whose. 

Hub^ (b 2 ?b). Forms: 6 kubbe, 8 hubb, 7- 
kub, [Origin unascertained. 


Skeat would identify with Hon sh.^ If the various senses 
belong to the same word, the common notion would appear 
to he ‘ bo'.s’, ‘ (rounded) piotuljeiance ’.] 

1 1 . The rioB of a fire-place. Obs. 

1311, 1600, a 1823 [see Hon .s/c-t i], 

2 . The central solid pail of a wheel from which 
the spokes radiate, and which rotates on (or with) 
the axle ; tlie nave. 

Altliougli used Ijy lilitlie in 1649, and (fioin him) by several 
17th c. writeis, and in Bimdley’s Fam. Diet. 1725 is. v. Kim), 
this word appears to h.ave been nureiy dialeital, being uii- 
recognived by the Dictionaiies till the iglh c., when it 
appears first 111 the .American Welister (18281 and Woitester 
(1846). It has received literary cuirency mainly fioin 
O. W. Holmes, and has recently become genei.dly known 
in connexion with bicycles. Foiby gives under hob, huh 
(besides the entiy cited below) the alleged metiniug ‘the 
hilt or gu.ard of a weapon’, with wliich he_ connects up lo 
the hub, ‘ as fai as possible ' ; tliis iilirase is in Anieiican use 
associated with the hub of a wheel, as implying ‘ deeply, to 
a great extent, ine.\tricahly involved 
1649 Bliiiie Eng. Improv. Impr. (1652) 1C7 ['Fhe Klin] 
the best wood in England, for Wheelwrights Nallies or 
Plubs for wheels. 1673 Grew Anal. Plants (i68.U 287 'I'lie 
particles .. of Salt stick in them, as the Spokes do in the 
Hub of a Wheel, or as the ()uills in the Skin of a Porcupine. 
1x1823 Foimv Voc. E. Anglia, Hob, Hub, the nave of a 
wheel. 1828 Wfuster, Hob, hub, the nave of awheel (citing 
W.ashington). 1831 in Hivper' s Mag.{\W^) July 277/1 ['l'he> j 
talked.. of being ‘up to the hub’., fur General Jackson, 
1834 Caroline Tiioma.s Foruiiugdalc 81 The niud'.s up to 
the bubs in some .spots. 1870 hicch. 7 Jan. 414/1, I do 
not . . see what prevent.s the whole head, .sails, huh, tail and 
all from being blown . . off [the windmill]. 1882 Bazaar 
Exch. M. 15 Feb, 174 Spokes, rim, and hub are all one. 
1897 Westm. Gaz. 22 Nov. 7/3 It. .prevents the back wheel 
from getting out of line, as so frequently happens with most 
of the hubs now in use. 

t b. The centre or boss of a target ; fig. a mark. 
a 1637 R. LovEDAy_ Lett. (1663) 221 The Proverb sayes, 
The blind man sometimes hits a Crow ; but adjanuani vir- 
tntis exenbani labor Sr sudor ‘, and that’s the hubbe I aim at. 

3 . transf. and flg. That whicli occupies a position 
analogous to the hub of a wheel ; a central point 
of revolution, activity, life, iiiteresi, etc. 

Applied to Boston, U. S., and playfully to other places. 
1838 O. W. Holmes Aui. Breakf.-t. vi, Boston State- 
House is the hub of the solar system. You couldn't pry 
that out of a Boston in.an, if you had the tire of all creation 
stiaightened out fora crow-bar. 1863 KiNG.SLEv F'niAv'-A’nA 
viii. 299 Next he came to the centre of creation (the hub, 
they call it there), which lies in latitude 42-21 south, and 
longitude 108-56 east. 1869 Boston Herald Dec. (Fanner), 
He is to have a quintette club of amateurs with him, from 
the Hub. 1876 Daily News 18 Jan. (Farmerl, Calcutta 
swaggers as if it weie the hub of the uuivetse. 1884 J. 
CoLBORNE Hicks Pasha 9 This is the huh, .so to speak, of 
what Canon Fairar calls the tlnee great volcanic centres 
of religion— Sinai, Jerusalem, and Mecca. 1854 IVesim. 
Gaz. 19 Oct. 3/2 inis idea is the hub of the ijiece. 1897 
Strand Mag. Sept. 293/2 The spider, .sits unconcerned but 
watchful in the centre or hub of her snare. 

4 . Technical and local uses : 

a. Die-sinking. A cylindrical piece of steel on which 
the design for a coin is engraved in relief. b. Plumbing. 
A short piece of pipe with a bell at each end, used for 
joining pipes in line or at an angle. C, An abruptly 
raised piece of ground, a stumbling-block. d. A thick 
sod. e. A block for stopping the wheel of a vehicle, 
f . A small stack of hay {Craven Dial. 1828). 

a. 1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 628 I'he making of .a 
‘hub’ or copy of the die in steel, .used for the correction of 
duplicate copies of the die. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., 
Hid.. 2. {Die-sinkingi) After hardening, the hub is used 
to make matrixes, from which are made punches which 
impiess the dies used in coining. 1879 H. Philliils Addit. 
Notes Coins i Upon the hub the portrait is cut in alto 
relievo by a machine. 

C. 1669 Bunyan Holy City (ed. Ofibr) III. 421 There 
shall be a smooth face upon the whole earth, alL.hub.s, and 
hills, and holes, shall now be taken away. 1828 Craven 
Dial., Hub, an uneven piece of ground in a wood. 1864 
Webster, Hub .. a rough protuberance or projecting ob- 
struction ; as, a hub in the road {U.S ). 

d. i8z8 Craven Dial., Hub, a thick square sod, pared 
off the surface of a peat bog, when digging for peats. This 
is sometimes dried for fuel, but it is inferior to the peat. 

e. 1836 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms, Hub, a block of wood 
of great service upon railways, and employed to stop the 
wheels of carriages. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) hitb-end\ 
(sense 2) Jmb-borer, -flange, -sprochet, etc. ; hub- 
deep adj., adv. ; kub-band, a metal band to re- 
inforce a wooden hub of a wheel. 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1458 The rims of the *huh- 
bands represent a wreath in silver. 1893 Cassell's Techn. 
Educ. V. 199/1 Bronze hub-hands with speech-holes were 
used by the Romans. 1897 H. Porter Campaigning with 
Grant xxvi. 415 The mud was nearly *hub-deep, 1870 
Swaledale Gloss., *Hnb-end, the hob at the end of a fire- 
place, 187s Knight Diet. Mech. s. v., The inner ends of 
the_ spokes are secured in a mortised flange-ring, between 
which and the *hub-flanges are anti-friction lollers. 1893 
Daily News 23 Nov. 3/6 These studs .. play no part in 
driving the enlarged *hub-sprocket, at which point they run 
smoothly over an inner grooved pulley. 

Hence (with ref. to Boston, U. S. : see 3, quot. 
1858) Hu’bbite, Kubbo'polis, Kubbo'polite, etc. 
nonce-words. 

x868 W. Boyd in Cambridge (Mass.) Press, Expressive as 
the face of a Hubbopolltan graduate-maiden. 1877 Con- 
gregationalist (U. S.) 28 Apr. (Cent.), As wide awake as a 
veritable New Englander, and as a native-born Hubbite. 

Hub 2. A playful abbreviation of husband ; cf. 
Hubby. 
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HUCK-BACKED. 


i8i 2 CnMiiR Piiiurcsquc IX, All that’s passing, and has 
past. Since yovir deav Hub beheld it last, n 1843 Hoon 
Cluh'i i, My lemale friends they all agice They hardly know 
their hubs. 

Hub a club. [Echoic. Cf. duh-a-dub, rtih-a- 
diih!\ The noise made by the beating of a drum. 

1777 Mad. I'l'Aiiiir.AY Early Diary 7 Apr., Theie was an 
iiniiii'iise hub a dub, with drums and tiiunpets. . to pioclaim 
his .ipproach. 

Hubbaboo : see liuBBUBOo. Hubber de 
hoy, obs. var. IIobblehehoy. 

Hubble- bubble (hiP-b’libyb’l). [Reduplicated 
from Bubble, as suggestive of the sound.] 

1 . A rudimentary form of the oriental hookah in 
which the smoke bubbles through a coco-nut shell 
half-filled with water. 

Also apipiied to similar pipes, made of clay, glass, silver, etc. 
1634 Mrit T. Hurhi'kt Trav. 24 They esteeme much of 
Tobacco, and drluke it in long canes 01 pipes, called httbhh 
babhles. 1697 in J. T. Wheeler bladras m Old. Time 
(iSfii) I. 318 Bach Ilf whom sent two bottles of Rose-water, 
;iud n. glass JIubble-bubble, with a compliment. 1840 
bhuthiy l\fay. LX. 59 The use of an hubble-bubble, which, 
for contimiaiice and monotony, comes as near to human 
gaiiulity as can be expected of anything mechanical. 1879 
K,. II. Blliot U'rit/en on Forchends I. 160 The hubble- 
bubble passed fiom mouth to mouth. 

2 . A leprescntation of a bubliling sound ; also of 
confused talk. 

1740 Dvcim. & Pardon Did, Hidiie-Bnbbie, a con- 

fused noise made by a talkative person, who speaks so quick, 
that it is dllliciilt to muleistaiid what he says or means. 
181S lidin. lion. XXV. 533 Reprinting the whole of that 
huhble-hnhhle of words. 1833 L)i; Ppimovsi Antobing. Sk. 
Wks. I. 68 My hrothei’.s wrath h.ad boiled over in such 
a huhble-lmbhle ofepithets. 1883 Lady Brassey The Trades 
290 There was a considerable roll and hiibble-hubhle of the 
tides as we rounded the point. 1892 J. Payn Mod. \Ehiiting- 
tan 1 . 33 The monotonous hubble-bubble of the instrument 
[the water-receptacle of the hookah]. 
i- 3 . Apiece of empty tattle. Ohs. 

1720 T. Gordon Lett. A nth. Indep. Whig in Cordial far 
low SpiriU (1751) IL 62 We may very well lank it among 
one of the Dr.’s Hubble-Bubbles, and no one will deny him 
the amiable Character of a Publishei of Sc.indal. 

4 . Turmoil, confusion (Grose Bid. Vtdg. T. 1 796). 
6. attrib. 

1796 Grose Did. Vidg. T. s.v., A hubble-bubble fellow; 
a man of confused ideas, or one thick of speech. 1827 
Huni-iiam lEks. (1838-43) X. 323 A very hubble-bubble, 
trumpery creature. x8si Jlliistr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 687 
Figures of. .a hubble-bubble smoker, and a faquir. 1893 
W. B. PIarris fourn. Vcincii ii. i. 149 A group of Arabs., 
chatting over a hubble-bubble pipe. 

HubWesliow, -shew, -shoo (ho b’l|au, -jn). 
Sc. and north, Eng. Also 6 hoble-shew, 8-9 
hobblealiow, -.sliaw. [Etymology obscure. 

The fiist element and the sense as a whole suggest those 
of eaily mod.Flem. hohbel-tobhel or hobbei-sobbel, explained 
by Kilian (1399) as ‘ tumultuously, confusedly, in an uproar, 
piomiscuously ’, and hobbelen-tobbclen ‘ to be in an uproar, 
rouse a tumult’. Ihihble is also given by Jamieson, as 
Used in some parts of Scotland in the sense ‘uproai, 
tumult ’ ; but we have no evidence carrying this back to 
1515, when huhbilschoiv is found.] 

A tumuli , d is turbance, commoti on , uproar , hubbu b. 
a 1315 Inierlud of Droichis in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 314 
Hiry, hary, hubbilschow! Se 30 not quha is cum now. 
1370 Levins Manip. 180/23 An Hubbleshowe, tninultits. 
1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 754 Quhat hubbilschow 
thair maist haue bene For the displacing of ane Pastour. 
*383 Inquisition in T. West Antiq. Furness xvii. (1805) 227 
That no assaulte, nor liubleshow, be made, sub pena iiij. 
iiijff. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Sheph. v. i, That gars me think 
this hobleshew that’s past Will end in nothing but a joke at 
last. i8zo Blackw, Mag. VII. 268 The coachman was so 
extol tionate, that another hobbleshaw arose. 1824 Miss 
Perrier Inher. xl. What a pleasant thing for a few friends 
to meet this way, instead of these great hubhleshews of 
people one sits down with now. 1893 Nortlmmbld. Gloss., 
Hublysheiu, .shoo, a tumult, a crowd of di.sorderly persons. 

i Hubble-shuTible. Obs. rare. =prec. 

C1330 Dodonr Doubble Ale 178 in HarL E.P.P.YW. 312 
All was on a bubble shuhble: There was drawing and 
dragging, 'There was lugging and latching. 

Hubbub (Iwbttb). Forms : 6 hooboube, 
-boobe, boeboube, 6-7 who-, hu-, bobub, 7 
wboo-bub, wboopubb, boobub, bowbub, bow- 
bub , bub bub, 7- hubbub. [In 1 6th c. hoobonbe, 
-boobe, often leferred to as an Irisli outcry, and 
prob. representing some Irish expression. Cf. 
Gaelic ub ! tib ! uhiib I an interj. of aversion or 
contempt ; abu ! the war-cry of the ancient Irish. 

Connexion with hoop, zvkoop, has been suggested by 
Richardson ; hut this was app. only a later association.] 

1 . A confused noise of a multitude shouting or 
yelling ; esp. the confused shouting of a batile-cij 
or ‘ hue and cry ’ by wild or savage races. 

With Irish Imbbub cf. Hubbuboo. The Welsh hubbub 
seems to have been (see quot. 1645) a ^hue and^cry only. _ 
1334 W. Watreman Fardle Facions 1. vi. 103 i'hei 
[Ichthlophagi of Afrike] flocke together to go drin^e.. 
shouting as they go with an yrishe whobub. 1381 J . BeJ-U 
Haddot^s Apisw. Oso9\ 326 b, Mightier is the force of the 
Verltie..then that it can be dasht out of countenaunce with 
Iiishe hooboobbes. 158^ J* Hooker GiTald, Ircl. in 
Holinshed II. 156 According to the custome of the countne, 
the hobub or the hue and crie was raised. 1390 Bpenser 
F. Q. III. X. 43 They heard a noyse of many bagpipes shrill. 
And shrieking hububs them approaching nere. x6oo W. 
Watson Decachordon ix. vlii, (tdoa) 327M'ith hallowes and 
howbubs, with whowbes, whowes, and outcries against all. 
VoL. V. 


1611 Shaks. Wint. T. iv. iv. 629 Had not the old-man come 
in with a Whoo-buh against bis Daughter. 1612 T. James 
fesuits Doivnf. 53 Hissed out the College with whoutsand 
hohubs. C1613 Spelman Relat. Virginia 24 in Capt. f. 
Rmith's Wks. (Arb.) p. cv, A gieat number Indians, .began 
with an oulis and whoopubh. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy, S. 
Sea xxvii. 58 Wee..gaue them the Hubbub, after the 
manner of the Indians, and assaulted them. 1643 Mcrcurins 
Civtcus 28 Aiig , Whereupon an hubbub is raised, and 5000 
together by the next morning [in Glamorganshire]. 1667 
Milton P, L. ii. 951 A universal hubbub wilde Of stunning 
sounds and voices al! confus’d. 1680 Life Fdw. II in Harl. 
Misc. 1. 87 The biuit of this novelty, like a Welch hubbub, 
had quickly overtaken the willing eais of the di.spleased 
Commons. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe i. (1894) 19 
There issued, .a confused hubbub as of human voices. 

b. In milder sense : The mingled din of a crowd, 
or of a multitude of speakers heard at once. 

1779 Mad. D’Arbl.ay Diary Jan., I felt myself already in 
Drury Lane [Theatie], amidst the hubbub of a first night. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 415 Its Exchange 
resounding with the endless hubbub of all the languages 
spoken by civilised men. 1878 Seeley Stein IL 451 The 
Imbbub, so new in Prussia, of Parliamentary discussion. 

2 . Noisy turmoil; confusion, disturbance; an 
instance of this ; a tumultuous assembly or demon- 
stiation ; a riot, ‘ row ’. 

ifiig Fletcher M. Thomas iv. ii, All the chambermaids 
in such a whobub. 1639 D. Pell hnpr. Sea 181 note, 
Diogenes, .in his Tub, tumbled it up and down.. when the 
greatest, and be.st of Citizens were in an Hubbub and in 
Arms. 1682 Bunvan Holy IVar iii, They asked the reason 
of the hubbub and tumult. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 14 
A sudden uproar and hubbub ensued that defies descri;:)tion. 
1874 Miss Buaudon Taken at Flood i. 15 The place will be 
in a fine iuibbub, I suppose. 

3 . A name given by the New England colonists 
to a noisy game of the Indians. 

It was played with a platter and five small bones, with 
loud cries of hub, hub, hub. See N. Q. Ser. 7, III. 472. 

1634 Wood Hew Engl. Prospeds II. xiv. 85. 1760 T. 

Hutchinson Hist. Mass. Bay v. (ed. 2) 470 Another game 
they called hubbub, the same the French called jeu de plat, 
the game of the dish among the Hurons. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. 

1646 New Letanie (B. M.), From Irish Rebells, and 
Welsh hubbub-men, From Independents and their Tubmen. 
1868 Browning Ring Bk. xi. 1193 There follows noise 
enough : from hubbub mouths. 

Hence Hubbub v., Hubbubish a. nonce-wds. 

i8i2 H. & J. Smith ReJ. Addr., Rebuilding, Better 
remain by rubbi.sh guaided. Than thus hnbbiibish groan 
placarded. 1831 Bladew.^ Mag. XXX. 881 Huddled and 
luibbubbed into one chaotic sentence. 

Hubbuboo, -aboo Qwhvhii-). Forms: 6 
hubba-,hubbobowe, 9-hubbub(b)oo, hub(b)a- 
boo ; also 8 ho-bo-bo-boo, 9 hubbirbbubboo. 
[App. of same origin as prec. : cf. Irish abtt ! 
the war-cry of the ancient Irish.] A confused 
crying or yelling ; esp. as a savage war-cry ; hence, 
a tumiilt, turmoil. 

1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 632/1 They come 
running with a terrible yell and hubbabowe, as yf heaven 
and earth would have gone together, which is the very image 
of the Irish hubbabowe, which theyr kerne u.se at theyr first 
encounter. C1730 BurtX^^L N. ScotL xxiii. (1754) IL 210 
Every now and then [they] break out into a hideous Howl 
and Ho-bo-bo-boo. xZvi Examiner The speech, .is like 
an Irish row.. It is a hubaboo, an affair of noise and blows. 
1874 Lisle Carr yud. Cwynne I. vii. 210 What a hubbuboo 
arose ! 1892 E. Lawless Crania II. viii. 151 Och, Mary 
Queen of Heaven, but that was a hubbuboo ! 

Hubby (hzt'bi), sb. [f. Hob sb!^ -f -y : cf. baby hi 
A familiar colloquialism for Husband, 

1688 E. Ravenscroft London Cuckolds 28 Oh my hubby, 
dear, dear, dear hubby. 1798 Morton Secr.svorth knosving 
Epil. (Farmer), The wife, poor thing.. Scarce knows again 
her lover in her hubby. 1803 True Briton in'Spirit Pub. 
Jrnls. (1804) VII. 274 My dear Hubbey, this can’t make 
me sick. 1887 Pall Matt G. 23 July ii In disputes between 
a hubby and his better half. 

Hubby, a. U. S. [f. Hub sb> 40 + -y.] ‘ Full 
of hubs or projecting protuberances ; as, a road 
that has been frozen while muddy is hubby’ 
(Webster 1864). 

i860 in Bartlett Did. A nier. 

Huberate, -ertie, obs. ff. Uberate, Uberty. 

Hliblierite (hM’bnoroit). Min. [Named 1865, 
after Hiibner, who analysed it.] Tungstate of 
manganese, found in reddish-brown bladed crystals. 

1867 Amer, yml. Sc, Ser. n. XLIII. 123. 1868 Dana 
Min. § 6ir. 

Hubristic (hizAri-slik), a. rare, [irreg. (for 
hybristic) ad. Gr. vfipiariKos insolent, wanton, f. 
u'dpts outrage, contempt.] Insolent, contemptuous. 

1831 Let. in Russell Gladstone uSgi) i. 17 The hubristic 
qualities of the tufted lace. 1893 National Observer 30 
Sept. 508/2 If it is contemptuous . . to ignore the spoken 
word, why is it less hubiistic to turn your back on the 
formal compo.sition ? 

IIue(c)h(e, Huchette, obs. ff. Hutch, -et. 

Huck (hz'k), sb?- Obs. exc, dial. Forms : 5 
hoke(boiie), 6h.uc(bon6), liuke(baiie), 7 huck- 
(bone), 8 huke, 9 dial, hug, heuk, huck. [Ety- 
mology uncertain ; see below.] The hip, the 
haunch. 

1788 W. Marshall Yoiksh. Gloss., Huke, the buckle, or 
hip. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., I was wounded i’ th’ 
huck. 1880 Tennyson Northern Cobbler iv. Once of 
a frosty night I slither’d an’ hurled my huck. 


b. Huck-bone (h2;-k|btmn), the hip-bone or 
haunch-bone; = Huckle-bone i. 

1:1440 Partonope 4166 The lyoun..That flesch and skjn 
of hys hokebone Wyth his pawe did arace 1508 Duniur 
Fly ting w. Kennedie i8i Thy hanchis hirklis, with buke- 
banis harth and haw. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 57 Se that 
they [fatte oxen] he soft .. vpon the hindermost rybbe, and 
vpon the huebone, and the nache by the tayle. 1637 W. 
Coles Adam in Eden cix. Good for the pains in the Hips 
or Huck-bones, called the Hip-gout. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hug-baan, the hip bone. 1870 Swaledale Gloss., Heuk- 
beean, the hip-joint. 

c. Comb. Huck-backed (f Jnickt-backt), buok- 
shoulderedaif/L, hump-backed, crump-shouldered. 

1631 Heywood \st Pi. Fair Maid of West it. i. 14 A little 
wee-man, .and somewhat huckt-backt. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
Huck-shouldered, hump-backed. 

[Note. The origin of huck is obscure, and the chronological 
evidence leaves its historical relation to huck-bone, huck- 
back, Imckle, hnckle-bone, huckle-bnck, far fiom clear Foi, 
while the compound huck-bone is found in 1440, huck itself 
is not cited_ till late in the i8th c. ; on the other hand, the 
apparent diminutive huckle, and its co'cecpavcaAchuckle-bone, 
are found soon after 1300. The two earliest examples, ME. 
hoke-bone and Sc. hnke-bane, answei exactly in foim to 
hook-bone', but identity of huck with Hook j 5.‘, though not 
impossible, is not greatly favouied by the sense or phonology 
of the group as a whole. It i.s possible that the origin is to 
be sought in the Teutonic root link-, link-, hukk-, to be bent, 
whence MDu. huken and hukken, MLG. h-ilken, ON. hnka, 
to crouch, sit bent, sit on the haunches. When the body is 
bent, the hip-joints play the chief part.] 

Huck, sb.'i' A commercial shortening of Huck- 
aback, q.v. 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gi, Exhib. 513 Vaiious samples of 
buck, dowlas, ticks, diaper, huck and twill dusters [etc.]. 

Huck (Iwk), zt. Obs. dial. Forms: 5 huk, 
hukke, 6-7 hueke, 6- huck. [In form, the base 
of Huckster (q.v.), but the chronological evidence 
makes their actual relations difficult to deteimine. 

Huck has iterative deiivatives, Hucker and Hucule, 
which favoms its being an old word ; it agrees also in foim 
and sense with Ger. dial, hocken, hocken, hucken to 
huckster : see Grimm.] 

intr. To higgle in trading ;- to haggle over a 
bargain ; to chaffer, bargain. Also Jig. To haggle 
over terms, to stickle. 

14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 566/36 Auectonoi', to hukke. 
1468 Medulla in Promp. Parv, 252 note, Auccionor, to 
merchaunt, and huk. a 1329 Skelton Poems, Now adayes 
as hucksters they hucke and they styck. 1530 Palsgb. 
588/2, I love nat to sell my ware to you, you Inicke so sore. 
1586 Earl Leicester Lett. (Camden) 323 It i.s noe reason 
for me to stand bucking with them for myself, a 1592 H. 
Smith Ser m. (1637) 12S As Christ said to the woman of 
Samaria, when she hiickt to give him water. 1642 Bp. Rey- 
nolds Israel's Petit. 17 Thus men huck, and stand upon 
abatements with Chiist in the Bargaine of Salvation. 1658 
AIanton Exp. fade 2 As Pharaoh stood bucking with Moses 
and Aaron. 1895 Gloncestersh. Gloss., Huck, to bargain, 
chaffer. 

b, quasi-fz-trzfj. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xv. xcviii. (1612) 388 Whose holy 
Noses ouer-hang at Matkets, Stnules, and Sacks, Theie 
bucking cheapth, here hearkening dearth, to set abroach 
their Stacks. 

Hence Hu’eking vhl. sb. and Jpl. a. 

1331 in Tytler Hist. Scot. 11864) HI. 385 Alariy, the 
bucking is about money matter.s. 1399 Minsheu Sp. Did., 
Recaton, a pinching or bucking fellow in bujdng or selling. 
a 1636 Hales Gold. Rem. (1673) iii. 20 A near, and haid, and 
bucking chapman shall never buy good flesh. 

Huckaback (hz>'kabrek). Also 8 hucca-, huk- 
ka-, hugaback, hag-a-bag, hagabag, 9 bugga- 
back, huck-a-back. [Origin unknown. 

Prof. Skeat has pointed out the close lesemblance of the 
word to LG. hnkkebak, Ger. huckepack, adv., in hnckepack 
io'agen to carry on the hack, to carry (a child) pick-a-back, 
suggesting that it may have originally meant good.s carried 
on the back, ‘ pedlar’s ware ’. But there i.s no trace of the 
English sense in German, nor of the continental origin of 
the material, which was in 17th c. a noted product of the 
North of England; so that connexion cannot at piesent be 
assumed.] 

A Stout linen fabric, with the weft threads thrown, 
alternately up so as to form a rough surface, used 
for towelling and the like. 

1690 J. F. Merchant' s Warc-ho. 12 A sort of Diaper made 
in England, and is very strong, called Huckaback. 1721 
New General Atlas 230 Darlington ..has a considerable 
Manufacture in Linen and the best Hugabacks. 1723 
Ramsay Gentle Sheph. i. ii, Clean hag-a-bag I’ll spread 
upon his board. 1738 Johnson Idler No. 13 F it That they 
may spin hukkaback for the servants table. 1769 De Foe's 
TonrGt. Brit. III. 162 Darlington . . particularly excels in 
Huckabacks of ten Quarteis wide, which ate made no-where 
else in England. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2), Warrington 
. .has a particular market every week for the linen called 
huckaback, the manufacture of its neighbourhood. 179S 
J. Aiicin Manchester 349 The weaving of sheeting, hagabag, 
window-sash and curtain line. 1876 Miss Braddon J. H ag- 
gard's Dau. I. 6 With face smarting from the vigorous ap- 
plication of mottled soap and coarsest huckaback. 

b. attrib. 

xqoqLond. Gaz. No. 4M9/4 One Huckaback Table Cloth. 
1823 Scott Peverihod, The table was covered with a clean 
huckaback napkin. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 512 
Tape and damask-bordered huckaback towels. 

c. ss^adj. Jig. That will stand wear and tear. 

1739 H. Walpole Let. to E. Strafford 30 Oct., All their 

good qualities are huckaback. 1763 — Let. to Cole 9 Mar., 
As that furniture will not last above a fortnight . . I shall 
prefer something more huckaback. 

Huck-liacked, -bone : see Huck sb? b and c. 
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t Hu*c!ker, s?>. Ohs. rare. In 5 hukker. [f. 
Hook v. + -er^, or back-formation from Huck- 
ster, q.v. (Peril, only a glossailst’s word.)] A 
petty dealer ; one who bargains or haggles. 

14 . . ]'oc. ill Wr.-Wiikker 566/37 A itccionator at A ttcctona- 
trix, an hukker & an hukkester. 

+ Hti*cTEer,r^. Ohs. rare. [Iterative of II uck 57,] 
tnir. To chaffer. 

1548 Forkest Pleas. Pocsyc 87 For Ills pryuate wealtlie so 
daylye too hucker. 

Hucker-mucker, var. f. I-Iugger-muggeu. 
t Huckery. Ohs. In 4 hukkerye, bockerye, 
bokkerye, bukrie. [f. Hucker sb. or Hdck v. : 
see -ERT. Cf. also Huckstery.] The business of 
a huclcster. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. V. 227 She hath holden hokkerye 
[v rr. hukkerye, hukrie; C. hockerye, n/M huckerstrye ; A. 
hoxterye] al hire lyf tyme. 

Huckle (h»'k’l), sb. Forms : 6 bokyll-j bode-, 
bokkel-, buckel-, bockle-(boiie), boukel, 6- 
buckle. [In form, a dim. of Huck sb.^ Cf. the 
combinations huckle-back, Huckle-bone, with the 
synonymous Imck-hack, hick-bone k\ 

1 . The hip or haunch. (See also quot. 1855.) 

« iS29Skelton£. The bones of her buckles, 

lake asthey weie with buckelsTogyther made fast. 1341 R. 
Copland Gitydon's Quest. Chinirg. I iij b, How many bones 
ar ill y" buckles? Answere. After the veryte there is but 
one, howbeit after dyiiers partyes of it there are thre. 1561 
Hollybusii Horn. Apoih. 7 If the disease were in ether of 
the houkels or shoulders. 1663 Butler Hud. i. ii. 925 
Getting up on .Stump and Huckle, He with the Foe began 
to buckle. 1708 Lend. Gaz. No. 4402/4 A black Maie.. 
branded TM. below the Huckle on the near Side. 1711 E. 
Ward Quix. I. 295 Tho’ he hurt her Haunch and Huckle. 

« 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Ehickles, the hips. 1833 
Ramsbotham Obstetr. Med. 10 The Coccyx is called ver- 
nacularly the huckle or knuckle. 

1 2 . ? The hock of a quadruped. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 430 In the middle of 
the horns there is a little branch standeth out like a knob, or 
as a buckle in the hinder-part of a Beasts leg. 

3 . Conib. Huckle-back, a hump-back ; buckle- 
backed a., hump-backed. 

a 1632 Brome Eng. Moor in. iii. Wks. 1873 II. 48 Of all 
Features and shapes, from the huckle-back'd Bum-creeper 
To the streight spiny Shop-maid in St. Martins, 1764 T. 
Brydges Homer Travest. {iiw) I. 72 Ulysses . . drove his 
broomstick with a thwack Upon Thersites’ huckle-back. 
1831 S. Judd Margaret xvii. (1871) 147 Diversities .. that 
gave a wavy huckle-backed character to the entire field. 

t Huckle, t'.i Obs. [f. Huck v. + -le iterative 
suffix.] intr. To haggle in bargaining. 

c i6ao Z. Boyd Zion's F'loivers (1853) 53 They will him sell, 
and rie not buckling stand. 1644 Dulwer Chirel. 161 
After much base huckllng, and rising by little and little. 
1655 Gurnall C/sn in Arm. 1. v. 220 Wilt thou stand, .[and] 
huckle with him for a penny? , 

Huckle, ».2 dial. [f. Huckle j^.] To bend 
the body, to stoop : see quots. 

1840 Spukdens Suppl. Forby (E. D. S ), Ilnckle, to bend 
down with pain. 1834 W. Gaskrll Lect, Lane. Dial. 13 
In Lancashire, a peison who stoops is said to ‘huckle’. 

Huckleberry (hz7-k’l|beri). U.S. [Conjectured 
to be a corruption, of Hurtleberry, Whortle- 
berry.] The fruit and plant of species of Gayhis- 
sacia (N.O. Vacciniacem), low berry-bearing shrubs, 
common in North America. Also applied to N, 
American species of the closely allied Vaccinnim, 
more properly called blneberry, 

1670 D. Denton Descr. Neiu York (1845) 3 The Fruits 
natural to the Island are Mulberries, Posimons,Giapes great 
and small, Huckelberries. Ned Evans II 118 The 

chief dish i.s broth made of bears’ flesh, dogs, and huckle- 
berries, 1837 Hawthorne Twice-told T. (1831) I. xvi. 249 
To peddle out a lot of huckleberries. 1838 O. W, Holmes 
Aut. Breakf.-t. 337 A small heap of solemn black huckle- 
berries, 1897 Willis Flower. Pi. II. 384 The Vacoinlum 
fennsylvanicuvt . . is called the blue huckleberry, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. etc. 13 The 
land hereabouts is middling white oak and huckleberry 
land. 1831 Thoreau Autumn (1894) 8 The huckleberry 
bushes on Conantum are all turned red. 1834 Lowell 
Cambridge 30 Yrs. Ago Pn Wks. 1890 1. 70 The gieater 
part of what is now Cambridgeport was then (in the native 
dialect) a ‘huckleberry pastur’. ai86z Thoreau Cafie Cod 
vii. (1894) J5S That kind of gall called Huckleberry-apple. 
1863 Whittier Snow-Bound 479 Dread Olympus at his will 
Became a huckleberry hill. 

Hence Hu'cklebeirryingr vbl. sb., gathering 
huckleberries. * 

17*1-2 in Temple & Sheldon Hist. Northjield, Mass. 
(1875) j6o By house to go huckle-berrying 006. 1883 

Leisure Hour I have joined children in huckleberry- 
ing, lliimbleberrying. .and bilberrying. 

Huckle-bone (h2? k’l|bJnn). [See Huckle j/l] 
1 . The hip- or haunch-bone of manor beast; the 
ischium or whole os immnhmtum, (Rarely the 
head of the thigh-bone which turns in the hip-joint.) 

1329 Malory's Arthur xii. iii. (W. de W.), The bore roue 
hym on the brawne of the thyghe vp to the huckle bone \,ed. 
1483 hough-bone], 1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1564) 
44 The knitting togeather of the hocle bone with the lowest 
turning ioynt of the loynes. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health 
ceexv. 102 b. This infirmitie [Sciatica] doth come of hard 
lyenge on the hokyll bones, 1563-73 Cooper T/iesaurus, 
A cetahila,.. thehollownesse wherein the buckle bone turnetli. 
1380 Hollyband Trees. Er, Tong, Let boiste de os, the pan 


wherein the huckle bone falleth, 1613 Crooke Body oy 
Man 807 The Thigh is that part which is betwixt the ioynt 
of the huckle bone and the knee, 1676 Honnus Iliad (1677) 

67 Tydides .. hit him on the huckle hone, wherein Into the 
hip insetted is the thigh, a 1722 Llslic Hush. (1752) 2O4 A 
beast sliould be wide between both litickle liones, 1B46 J. 
Baxter Lib7\ J'ratl. ..Igr/c. (cd. 4) 11. 90 I he hip or 
huckle hones should be wide apart, coming upon a level 
with the chine. _ , 

2 . The astragalus or small bone which joints 
with the tibia, in the hock joint of a quadruped ; 
the knuckle-bone. 

1342 Udall Erasm. AJ>oph. 163 b, 'AorpayaAoc is in 
Latin talus, and it is the little square huccle bone in 
the ancle place of the hinder legge in all heastes, sailing 
man. 1613 T. Godwi.v Ro»i. Antiq. (1625) 113 Talus, an 
huckle-bone, such wheiewith children play Cock.all. 1632 
A. Ross Hist. lYorld 1. il. 6 The King presents him with 
some golden dice, or huckle bones to play withall. 1B71 
Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 74_Hucklebones or astragali weie 
used in divination in ancient Rome. 1877 N. lY, Line. 
Gl., H uckle-bone, the astragalus, a small hone of a sheep, used 
for playing a game c.alled . . * dibs ’. The floors of sumnier- 
liouses used frequently to he paved with huckle-bones. 
Ilence Huckle-honea a. [see -ed^.] 

2683 Loud. Gaz, No. 1850/8 A black Gelding .. high 
Huckle-bon’d. 

Huckled (h»'k’lcl), a. [cf. Huckle ^/A] f 
(?) Jointed. Obs. 

2614 Markham Cheap Ilnsb. 11. i. (x668) 70 They [bulls] 
are. . big, round, and well huckled together in eveiy member, 
b. Hunched, having outstanding joints. 

2893 National Observer 25 Mai, 468/1 The looseness [of 
the gown] made her shoulders seem huckled. 

d" Huekler. Obs. Name of a kind of dance. 

2617 Assiicton Jrnl. (Chetham Soc.) 45 A maske of 
noblemen, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers afforc the 
king . . dancing the Huekler, Tom Bedlo, and the Cowp 
Justice of Peace, 

Hu'Ckltlllck. local. Also 5 buk-, 6 -mock. ‘ A 
strainer used in brewing. It consists of a bundle 
of twigs, generally part of an old broom, placed 
at the bottom of the mashiug-keeve or vat, to prevent 
the grains running out when the wort is drawn off ’ 
(Elworthy W. Som. Word-hk. 1886). 

1472 Vailon Chiirchw. ext. (Som. Rec. Soc.), For iiij 
hukmuckes vjrf, for hopyng iiitf. 1517 Ibid. 135 Payd for 
huckmocks vjrf. 2823 Britton IFilish. Gloss, (E. D. S.), 
Huckmuck, a kind of strainer used in brewing. 

Hucksheen, -shin, -son, var. of Hookshin, 
Huxen. 

Hnckstei? (h^-kstaa), sh. Forms : 3 Orm. huco- 
ster, 4-5 hukstar, 4- huckster ; also 4-5 hok(e)- 
ater(e, hoxter, 5 howkster, hukstere, hukke- 
ster, huk-, hwkstare, (hoggester), 5-6 hook-, 
hukster, 5-^ hucster, 5-9 huxter, 6 hocster, 
houkester, huckester, huckstar, 9 dial, huik- 
ster. [See Huok v. Although the series huck, 
hitcher, huckster, corresponds formally with hake, 
baker, baxier, brew, brewer, brewster, etc., in which 
the verb is the starting-point, the late date of Jmek 
as compared with huckster, and the continental 
parallels of the latter, make difficulties. MDu. 
had hokesier, hoekster, early mod. Du. heukster, 
‘huckster’ fcm.; also MDu. hoeker, early mod. 
Du. heiiker masc. = MLG. hoker, mod.Ger. hoker, 

‘ juggler, hawker, retailer, market-man, coster- 
monger’; none of these, however, appear to be 
known as early as our huckster. 

The origin of the Du. and Ger. words themselves is un- 
settled ; Ger., besides JiSker, has hike, hocke, MHCI, hucke, 
MLG. hoke, to be referred, according to Kluge, prob. to 
hocken to squat, sit on the ‘hunkers’; hut Verwijs and 
Verdanr state grounds for connecting MDu. 
rather with Du. hoek a corner. The history is thus al- 
together obscure.] 

1 . A retailer of small goods, in a petty shop or 
booth, or at a stall ; a pedlar, a hawker, a. Ap- 
plied to a woman. 

111300 Sat. People Kildare xviii. in E. E. P. (i86z) 135 
Hail be 3e hokestere dun bi J>e lake . . He is sori of his lif 
pat is fast to such a wif. 14. . Nom. in Wr.-Wiilcker 692/42 
Hec auxiairix, a huxter. C1475 Piet. Voc. Ibid. 793/29 
Hec auclonairix, a hoxter. 2831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
ix. 70 The women, light-hearted hucksters. 

b. Without distinction of sex. (Tlie ordinary 
use.) in specific senses : seequots. 1858-77. 

c 2200 Ormin 25817 Forr patt te35 turrndenn Godess bus 
Inntill huccsteiess hope. 2387 Trbvisa Higden i. lx. 
(Rolls) II. 171 pey bee|> . . in gaderyne of catel hoksters 
huckster.sl and tauerners, c Prof/ep. Pan/. 252/2 
Hwkstare, . . auxionator, auxionatrix. 1483 Gild Bakers 
Exeter in Eng. Gilds 337 To make setche . . att all hog- 
gesters houses with-yn the Juris-diccion of the said Cite. 
2534 More Treat, on Passlon'^Des. 1 304/1 A substanclall 
merchaunt and not an hukster. 2392 Percivau, Sp. Diet., 
Regatonear, to sell pedlerie ware, to play the huc.ster. 
1641 Yess Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 29 Wee buy our molten 
talloire. .of the hucksters and tiipe-wives. 2703 Hiciceein- 
a\\.\. Priest-cr.\i. yl. 62 The throwing down of a Hucksters 
Apples by a Fwher-Boy. 2858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, 
riyckster, an inferior dealer or minor trader; a hawker or 
of goods with a pack, box, or tray. 2877 
Holderness Glo^., Hticksthers, dealers in farm produce, who 
attend the markets to purchase from the producers for the 
purpose of retailing it out again to small customers. 2880 
spectator 28 Dec., From the great shops in Regent Street 
Afreet to the smallest huxters’in the slums, there 
are Christmas presents in the windows. 


c. As term of reproach : A rcgralcr, an engrosser 
of corn, etc. ; a biokcr, a middleman. 

[a 2400 Burgh Laws l.xvi. in . 1 c. .Hat. 1. 346/1 Ilukstaiis )>nt 
liyis.'iiul sellis .Tganc In wyiiiiing sal noclit by ony thing bvfoic 
[at undein be imigyii iti uyntor and niydmornc in s(]inei.| 
2573-80 llAui-.r Alv. II 707 An Hiukster : ari'giater: a 
sellei hyrelaile: a willei , 1380 Hoi i.yhand '/Vi'uv. 
J'r. Tong, Dardnnier, an huckester, he that ki'lieth tniiie 
till it be deaie. 1393 Duncan App. Klymol. (E. IX S.), 
Mango, inteipolator, a hukster, a legratoi . 1612 T. 'I'ayi cir 

Comm. Tiius'x. ti .Suc-h as by fiaiid and base aits play the 
hucksters toenhanse the pi lee. 1630 I.v.n.naro ti. Chamon's 
IVisd. 11658149 It is the gieat Iiuennedler .and Huckster, 
by which we tiafllck. 1700 T. Brown tr. hresny’s Aiinisciii. 
Sc}'. 6' Com. 78 Marriage Hucksters, 01 Wife-lliokcis. 

2 . irctiisf. and fig. A person ready to make liis 
profit of anything in a mean or [letty way ; one 
who basely barters liis services, etc., for gain ; a 
mercenary; an overreacher of others, 

2533 Grimalue Chcro's OpTues i. (1358) 18 No hucstois of 
warre warremen as we bee, 1643 Milton Colnst. W'ks. 
(1851) 330 Wee have it ., as good cheap, as any hui'stcr at 
law, newly set up, can possibly afford. 1673 I 'ain /nsolemy 
Rome 5 With what craft, and artifice, the koiiiisli Hucksteis 
endeavour to seduce the [leople of oui Chuidi of Eiigl.uid 
. . to the Coninuinion cf Rome. 2842 Roai rs Introd. Bu> ko'.s 
IVks, (1842) I. 9 Mr. Hamilton, who managed the whole 
matter in ilic true siilrit of a political hucUster, had the 
meanness to accept this offer. 2868 Miss lliiAlUHiN cVoi?- 
iotie’s Inhcr. i. i. 7, I am no huckstei, to sl *11 my ilanglitei 
to the best bidder. 

t 3 . Phrase. In huckster's hands (handling) : in 
a position in which it is lilccly to lie roughly used 
or lost ; beyond the likelihood of recovery. Oh. 

2382 Rich Fnrcsucll D ivh, We will retuiiie to hi'i wife, 
who was lefte in hucsters handelyng (.as you bane beaiil). 
a 1592 Greene Alphousus i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 2:'6/2 Theciowii 
is lost, and now in hucksters’ hands. 1687 R. I.’JsmiiANcr 
Answ. Diss. 21 They are gotten into Hucksters Hands, and 
there's No coming off without a Scratch'd Face 2*2700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Ci-ew s.v., In IhukstePs Hands, at a 
de.sperate Bass, or Condition, or in a fair way to be lost. 
2738 Swift Pol. Conversai. 68 Madam, he shall ne’ei have 
it [a Handkerchief] again ; 'tis in Iluckstci’s Hands. 

4 . Comb.,tv-,huckstcr-booih ; huckster-like . 
2392 Spenser 71/. Ilubbod 925 'I he Ape wanting hi-, 
huckster man, That wont provide Ids necessaries, 2665 
Glanvill Scepsis Set. Pref. (R,\ Nor will I hut ksii i-like 
discredit any man's ware, to recommend mine own. 1866 
Bi.ackie //( iwtr /;• /AW 1. 202 'i’be huckstei -booths of the 
Lawnmarket. 1870 Standai-d 13 Dec., He only imilLtcd 
nations, and did not huck.sterlike fine eveiy little open town 
he came acro.ss. 

Hence Hucksterdom, nonce-wd. [see -bom.]. 

Pall Mall Budget 8 ]\i\y 28/a From the liiicksteidoin 
of his environment, 

Hii'ckster, v. [f. Hucksteu jJ,] 

1 . intr. To bargain, haggle, lit. mthfig. 

1592 [see Hucic.sTERiNG ppl.a.'\. a 1663 J, Goodwin Filled 
w. the Spirit (2867) 329 Bn ingenuou.s and nuUe towards 
God, and not stand picking and huckstering with youi 
hearts to know how you mu.st do to escape hell fiie. 2773 
Buuicr. Sp. Cone. Afi/er. Wks. III. 57 Despotism itself is 
obliged to truck and huckster, 2833 Mori.uv Dutch Rep. 
iv. 1. II. 522 The estates irritated the Prince of Orange 
by huckstering about subsidies. 2861 Sala Dutch Piet. xxi. 
336 A dunghill of vanity for chapmen to huckster over. 

2 . trans. To traffic in, in a petty way; to letail 
or expose for sale (csp. in small quantities) ; to 
bargain over. Also, to achilteiate. lit.tmajig. 

264* T. Hill Trade ofiTmith 37 1'his gradual! Huckster- 
ing up the purity of truth. 2670 Milton Hist. Kug. iii. Wks. 
(1847) 502/2 Some who had been called fiom shops and ware- 
houses . . to sit in supreme councils and committees . . fell to 
huckster the commonwealth. 2677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 111. 
19 Such as hucstered and made merchandise of Christ. 1770 
Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 1. 229 The sealed fountain 
of loyal bounty, which had been infamously monopolired and 
huckstei ed. 1879 Farrar St. PaHl 088 {) 541 The deceitful 
woikers who had liucksteied and adulterated the woid of 
God. sZefi Humanitarian XI. 357 A man .. huckstei ing 
cheap lollypops to the small fry of the Board Schools. 

t Hu'cksterage. Obs. rare-^. [See -age.] 
Huckstering, Itargaiiiiug, trafficking. 

1641 yin.-TOti Re/orw. ii. (2831) 68 I'he gentle and bene- 
volent mediocritie of Clnirch-niaintenance, without the ig- 
noble Hucsterage of pidling Tithes. 

Hu'cksterer. [f. Huckster z/. -f-ERb] One 
who hucksters ; a retail dealer, a petty trafficker. 

1724 Swift Consid. etc. in Fraud Detected (1725) 161 
Those Hucksterers, or Money-jobbers, will be found neces- 
sary if this Brass Money is made current. 2862 T. C. Grat- 
tan Beatett Paths II. 246^ They become mere hucksterers 
of wit, the retail dealers in a commodity for which there 
are few wholesale houses. 2874 Motley Barneveld 11. xvi. 
192 A venal hucksterer of his coiiiiti y’s liberties. 

Hu’cksteress, -tress, [f Huckster sb. -v 
-ESS.] A female huckster or petty trafficker. 

1622 CoTGR., Regratiere, an Hucksteresse ; also a Regra- 
teresse. 1821 Morning Post 30 Aug. in Spirit Pub. Irnls. 
(1822) XV. 312 The Imckstress . . threw one arm fraiiticly 
over Mr. B.'s head. 2832 Hawthorne Ho. Sev. Gables ii. 
(1883) 36 The immemorial lady . .reduced now, in that very 
house, to be the hucksteress of a cent-sliop. 

Huckstering (hti-kstaiiq), vbl. sb. [f. Huck- 
ster zi. -b -ING 1 ,] The action of the verb PIucK- 
STER ; petty trafficking ; sordid dealing ; haggling. 

2647 Trapp Comm. Matt.xxx. 13 Base huckstering of holy 
things. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 335 The 
.spirit of huckstering and barter. 2838 Froude Hist. Eng. 
HI. xiii. 89 From the wholesale purchases of the corndealer 
to the huckstering of the wandering pedlar. 1883 Ma^ich. 
Exaxu. 27 Nov. 5/2 The process of diplomatic huckstering 
by correspondence. 
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Ilu’ckstering’, //A a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 
That hucksters ; tiafficking, hawking-, haggling. 

159* G. Harvey Pierce’s Super. 175 A broking and huck- 
slering pLnne. rti66x Fuller Worthies, Northwublci. ii. 
308 Huckstei ing Husbandmen, who properly may be termed 
Knaves in grain. 1808 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. vi. 202 
\Vc know you to be a huckstei ing nation. 1858 Hughes 
Seoul ing White Horse 106 Half way up . . I found an old 
huckstering woman and a boy in gieat trouble. 

t Hu'cksterize, zt. Obs. rare. [f. Hiicic.steii 
sb. + -l'/S],] a. trans. To deal with as a hucksler; 
to adulterate, b. intr. To play the huckster. 

1646 S. Holton -d Eir. 21 There are such who 

hut sterise the woid, adulterate, sophisticate the word. i6fio 
Flsuir Rustitks Alarm Wks. (1675) 6x4 Hiielings that 
huckstcrize and deal deceitfully about the Woid of God. 

Hnekstery (hmkstaii). Foims: see IIuck- 

STEIl. [f. IIUOKSTKU sb. + -Y.] 

1 . The trade or business of a huckster ; the place 
in which he entries on his trade ; plur. the goods 
dealt in by him [zi. groceries). 

1362 Langi,. /’. PL A. V. 141 Hco hah holden hoxterye 
[C. vu. 233 huckustrye] his Elleucne wynter. 1611 Cotgr., 
Rts^ratement . a. .mending, or tricking vp of old things for 
s.ale ; huckstei ie. 1826 Btackw. iifag. XIX. Pref. 20 In the 
very shop.s and liiLYteries of our remotest towns and villages. 
1833 Fraser's Dltii^ VIII. 280 A dealer in various articles, 
winch, .we shall c.all huxterles. 

2 . Petty bargaining, haggling ; stickling. 

1662 J. OiiANDLLR U’mi Ifchnoni's Oriat. 243 A more slow 
and delicate digestion doth loath all things, as it were with 
imich huckstei y. Ibid. 308 Gieat eaters, and those who 
are inoiiglit up with dainty huckstery, aie. .notably lean. 

3 . attrib. 

1824 flAi.r Rothclan I. i. vl. 53 Under the pent-house of a 
htixtiy shop. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 12 June 4/3 The hucksteiy 
scheme of the Indian Government, spoken of .as the Durand 
Tieaty. 

Huckt-backt : see Huck r/U 
Hud (hwd), Obs. exc. dial. Also 5-6 
Phuddfe, pi. huddes. [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectuied to heaclial. fonnofHoon, corresp. 
to the ciinent pronunc. of blood, flood, and Sc. wud—iuood', 
blit against this thaie are many considerations, connected 
with the age, use, and locality of the woid, its non-intei. 
change with hood in other senses, etc. If it was an (un- 
recorded) old word, it might be a deriv. of the Teut. root 
hud; hfui; to cover, whence hide vb., hut, and perh. house, 
husk. In sense hud is identical with MDu. houde ‘ tunica, 
concha, coitex, siliqua, caly.x, et spica', cf.booii-honde bean- 
hull (Kilian) ; but this is a deriv. of houden, to Hold.] 

The husk or shealh of a seed ; the hull or shell of 
a fruit ; a pod or seed-vessel ; tyfy. an empty per- 
son who has'nothingin him’. (See alsoquot.1893.) 

1308 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvn. Ixv. iTolleni. MS.), ps 
.smlfce [of wheat] is biclippid with leues and huddes [ed. 153S 
Imlles]. 1549 Latimer 3rd Senn. bcf. Edw. VI (Arb.) 84 
Ye hoddy peckes, Ye tfoddye poulles, -ye huddes, do ye 
beleue hym? 1S78 Lvte Dodoens vi. xli. 711 Almondes.. 
blanched or made cleane fiom their skinnes or huddes. 1622 
R. Hawkins Voy. .S'. Sea (1847) 87 They have hudds as our 
beans, tt 1722 Lisle ///If A 1757) 126 tE. D. S.) AW. the 
outer coat of a seed. 1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss, (ed. 2), 
Hud, the husk of a nut or walnut. Glouc. 1876 Oxfordsh. 
Gloss , lind, a pea-shell. i88z Jago Cornish Gloss., Hud, 
Qt hull, a .shell, as of a nut. 1893 WtUsh, Gloss., Hud (i) 
The husk of a walnut, skin of a goosebeiry, .shell of a pea or 
bean, etc.. . (3) A finger-stall or finger of a glove. 

Ilence Hiid v. dial, trails., to shell. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Glass, (ed. 2), To hud, to take off the 
IiiLslc. Glouc. 1890 iSerJ-j/r. s. v.. Get them warnuts 

budded, 1893 6'. E, Wore. Gloss, s. v., I a bin a 'uddin 
some bannits. 

Hud, hood (h»d, hud), north, dial. Also 
7 liudd(e, 8 hod. [Of uncertain origin and his- 
tory. It is not certain that senses i and 3 are the 
same word. 

Evidently distinct from Hud sb.^ Hude, in sense r, quot, 
1483, might be, as to form, northern for Hood, with which 
also Kennett and Craven Dial, identify sense z; but it is 
difficult to see any connexion of sense.] 
f 1 , A log placed at the back of the fire-place to 
keep the fire in by night ; = Head-block i. Obs. 

1483 Caih. A ngl. 191/1 An Hude . . repo/ocilium. a 1300 
Orius Voc., Repo/ocilium, id est quod tegit ignem in noctc, 
a hudde. 

2 , The place behind, or at the back of, a fire- 
place ot the old fashion ; the back of the chimney 
or grate ; db&a — hud-cnd (see 3). 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 122 [To heek or diy 
osiers] they take the stickes and sette them up an ende, 
slanttinge them against the hudde, and keepe a good fire 
under them. 1658 Burgery Sheflield (1898) 168 For making 
two hudds and materialls therto 2^. a 1728 Kennett in 
Laud MS. 1033 If. 190 [184] Ye Hod or hood, the back of 
the Chimney Box called the Hob in Chesh. 1791 Statist. 
Acc. Scott. II. 289 (Jam.) A .species of clay .. of which the 
country people make what they call, Hudds, to set in their 
chimnies behind their fires. 1825 Brockett, Hud, the side 
of the fire place within the chimney. 1828 Craven Dial, 
Hood, Hud, the place behind the fire. 

3 . Comb. Hud-end, (hood-end), each of the two 
raised flat surfaces of stone or iron at the sides of 
an old-fashioned fire-place ; a hob ; hud-stone, the 
stone of which the hud-end is the upper surface, 
the hob -stone. 

1828 Craven Dial., * Hood-end, corners near the fire, 
either of stone or iron. 1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorks. Dial, 
Take the kettle off the fire and put it on the hood-end, 
1697 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 343 For setting up bai^rs and 
’hudstones in the vestery, 1825 Brockett s.v. Hud, Pans 


not in use are placed on the ‘hud-stane’. iBZj,Al>iiondbury 
Gloss., lludstonr, the hob, or hobstone, of the fii eplace, 

Hud(de, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Hide v.^ ; obs. 
f. Hood. 

t Hudder-mudder, jA Obs. Alsos-6hoder- 
moder, 6 hudder-mother, hudther-mudther, 
hudder- mutter ,h.utter-m.utter,h.uther-muther. 
[A recluplicated compound of which the first ele- 
ment appears to be related to IIoder v. to huddle ; 
the second is obscure, but in pait, at least, ono- 
matopceic : cf. Huggeb-mdggeii.] Concealment, 
secrecy, privacy ; chiefly in phr. in Jiudder-nmdder. 

1461 J. Paston in P. I^eti. No. 402 II. 28 He and hys 
wyie and other have blaveryd here of my kynied in hoder- 
niodcr [/nw/erf hedermodei]. <11329 SicnnoN Col. Clout 
69 Alas, they make me shoder ! Foi in hoder nioder The 
Churche is put in faute. 154$ Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 36 
It hydes it not, it luikes not in coiners and hudder-mother. 
1563-87 Foxe a. <5- HI. (1596) 245/2 These things thus in 
hudder mutter among themselues concluded. 1579 Gosson 
A/ol. Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 74, I know not yet because it is 
doone in hudder mudder. 1583 Golding Calvin^ on Dent. 
vii, 39 The miracles, .weie not daiksome nor done in hudther 
mudther, hut so openly and appaiantly. 

Hence f Hudder-mudder, Huther-niuther v. 
trails., to huddle up, conceal, keep close. Obs. 

1544 PiiAER Regim. Lyfe (1560) A iij. What reason is it, yt 
we shulde huther muther here amonge a fewe, the thing that 
was made to be common untoal? 

Huddle (h2rd’l),zi. Also 6 Ituddel, 6-7 hudle, 
8 hudell. [Huddle vb. and sb. are known only from 
the second half of the i6th c. ; the vb., which prob. 
preceded the sb., has the form of a diminutive and 
iterative, perh. ultimately from the Teut. root hud-, 
hud- to cover (see IluD jAI) ; cf. Hodeb v., 
Hudder-mcddeb, also LG. hudern to cherish, 
shelter, as a hen her chickens, iterative of LG. hildeii 
to hide. Senses 4 b, c, come close to dialectal 
senses of Ger. kudeln to do (work) hastily and 
carelessly, to scamp; cf. hudelei slovenly work, 
scamping. But no satisfactory theory of relation- 
ship with these words can at present be offered. 

The history and order of the senses is in many lespects 
obscure ; see esp. the early quots. under Huddle adv. and 
Huddung ppl. <i.] 

I. trans. fl. To put or keep out of sight; to 
conceal or hide, as among a crowd or under a heap ; 
to hush up, Obs. 

1581 J. Dell Haddon's Ausw, Osor. 12 b, To chop of the 
head of the sentencej and slyly huddle the rest iorig. qui 
sententiae caput abscindens astute reliqua subtjees]. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xxvi. (1887) 103 They.. neither can of 
them selues, neither ought at my hand to be hudjed vp in 
silence. 1591 Harington Orl. Fur. xxxv. xix, Time there 
doth all in dark oblivion huddle. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. I 
285 (N.) The matter was hudled up, and little spoken of it. 
1680 Otway Orphan m. i, I do not like this marriage, 
Huddled i’ the dark, and done at too much ventuie. _ 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 2 p 15 His merit may pass without 
notice, huddled in the variety of things. 1795 Wolcott 
(P. Pindar) Wks. (1812) III. 329 Huddle up the News. 

2 . To pile or heap up confusedly; to crowd 
together closely and unceremoniously. (In earlier 
use the sense was sometimes simply, To jumble, 
mix up in confusion.) 

1599 Shaks. Much Ado ti. i. 252 Shee told mee. .that I was 
duller then a great thaw, hudling iest vpon lest, 1623 tr. 
Ravines Theat. Hon. vti. xi, 252 This Genealogle is in this 
partie much hudled. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), To 
Huddle, to confound or mingle things together, after a con- 
fused manner. 1897 Hall Caine Christian x, The fui niture 
was huddled about in disorder. 

b. Also with together, up. 

1579 Tomson Calvin's Seme. Tim. 63/1 That matteis 
might not be huddeled and scuffled vppe together confusedly, 
and without order, 1581 W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) 
Ee iij b. You confound and huddle them together. 1650 
Fuller Pisgak i. vi. 15 A heap of wildernesses hudled up 
together. 1658 W. Burton liin. A nton. 74 Those. .Writeis 
..huddle together what ever they meet -with in former 
.Authors. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot.\, v. 376 The matter 
would seem to be huddled up in this manner merely to 
suppress discoveries. *774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 
122 A bullet might easily reach them, if huddled together in 
a flock. 1875 McLaren Semi, Sen _ii. xii. 211 Huddling 
together in grotesque chaos things -which are utterly diverse. 

c. To coalract or draw (oneself) together ‘all 
of a heap ’ ; to coil up nnceremoniousl)’-. 

1733 Smollett Quix. (1803) IV. 264 He chose his ground, 
on which he huddled himself up, and enjoyed a most 
profound sleep. 1861 Pearson Early 4 Mid. Ages Eng. 
104 That at least he might not die huddled up like a cow. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped iv, He lay as he had fallen, all 
huddled. 

3 . To push or thrust in a disorderly mass or heap, 
into, cut o/{etc.) some place, 

1645 Fulier Ch. Hist. IV. ii. § 20 The obscurity of his 
burial (huddled into his giave at Langley). 1807-8 W. 
Irving Salmng. (1824) 367 To -whitewash my room and put 
things in order; a phrase which .. means little else than 
huddling every thing into holes and cqrneis. X833 Maruya r 
P. Simple xix, We were huddled out like a flock of sheep, by 
a file of soldiers with loaded muskets. 1840 Thackeray 
Paris Sk.-bk, (1869) 296 They huddled the king's body into 
a po.stcliaise. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 47 Reform hills 
.. are huddled or juggled through a House of fretful ot 
level ish senators. 

b. with on-. To put on (clothes) hurriedly and 
‘ all of a heap ’. 


1697 Vanbrugh Relapse 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 309/2, 1 . .huddle 
on my clothes and get dressed by one. 1709 Prior Hans 
Carvel 34 At Twelve She rose, with much ado Her Cloaths 
weje huddl’d on by Two. 1820 Scott Ivanlioe xxxiii, The 
Filar . . had huddled a friar’s frock over his green cassock. 
1824 — St. Reuutn's xxii. You must positively go back into 
your dressing room and huddle youi things on as fast as you 
can. i868 Helps Rcalmah xv. (1876) 395 Ills clothes seem 
to he huddled on anyhow. 

4 . To drive or push hurriedly, and without order 
or ceremony ; to huny (a person or thing). ? Ohs. 

1649 Milton Eikon, xxiv, I shall huddle him as he does 
Players, a 1661 Fulllr Worthies (1840) I. xxv. loi Yon 
have huddled your hook too soon to the press. 1685 
Rochlstlr Valentin, in. ill, Tiembling through Terror ]e.st 
he come too late They huddle his Dispatch while at the Gate. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 353 Let him forecast his Work 
with timely care, Which else is huddled, when the Skies are 
fair, 

b. with over, through ; To hurry through, inn 
over, or perform in a hurried slovenly way. 

1648 Gage West Ind. 102 To continue in the Church while 
a Masse is briefly hudled over. 1696 tr, Duquesne's Voy. 
E. Ind. 167 We presently huddled over a few prayeis, 
according to custom. 1799 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) lY. 
261, I have suffered the post hour to come so nearly on me, 
that I must huddle over what I have more than .appears in 
the public papers. 1885 lUaitch. E.vaut. 6 Alar. 5/4 The 
solemnities had to be huddled through at expiess .speed. 

c. with Up-. To huiiy the completion of; to 
work up, finish np, or compile, in haste and with- 
out proper care ; to botch up hastily. 

1579 G, Harvey Letter-bh. (Camden) 59 They were hudlid 
and as you know bunglid upp in more haste then good 
speede. 1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. iii. Iv. (1591) 147 Hirn- 
selfe [Vitellius] . . hudled up the election of officers [L. 
/estinare comiiia], 1692 Ray Dissol. World Pref. (1732) 
15 Too hasty in huddling up and tumbling out of Books. 
1721 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 556, I was in fear lest tbe 
post should be gone, and so . . huddled up without thinking 
of the date. 1784 Cowflr Task ii. 412 And reading. . Just 
fifteen minutes, huddle up their woik, And with a well-bred 
whisper close the scene. 1839 Macaulay Ess,, Gladstone 
(i86d) II. 440 She sprang fiom a compromise huddled up 
between the eager zeal of leformers and the selfishness of 
greedy, ambitious, and time-serving politicians. 

5 . To hug. Now dial, 

a 1650 Ld. Barnard/ Lit. Musgrave 24 in Fuiniv. Percy 
Folio I. 121 But lie still, lie still, litle Musgreue, and huddle 
me fiom the cold, ciddj Roxb. Ball. (1891) VII. 366 But 
huddle and cuddle, wee'l toy and wee’ll kiss. 1811 Willan 
W. Riding Gloss. (E. D. S.), Huddle, to embrace. 1869 
Lonsdale Gloss,, Huddle, (i) to embrace, to squeeze, to hug, 
to cuddle. 

II. intr. 6. To gather or flock in a congested 
mass; to crowd together unceremoniously; to 
nestle closely in a heap. Also with together, tip. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. tv. i. 28 Glancing an eye of pitty 
on his losses That haue of late so hudled on his backe. 1846 
SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 292 Different seasons would 
have hudled upon each other, a 1656 Ussher Ann. {1658) 
515 The people came huddling out of the severall Cities . . 
to salute him. 1821 Byron Vis, Judgut, xxvi, The very 
cherubs huddled all together, 1850 Tennyson In Mem. xv, 
The cattle huddled oil the lea. 1854 Mary Howitt Piet. 
Calendar 528 The owl sits huddling by himself, The cold 
has pierced his body through. 1883 Century Mag. Aug. 
487/2 Cozily huddling up to one another, 
t 7. To luiiry in disorder or confusion. Obs. 

1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xviii. 152 Thejj will rnnne 
against things, and hudling forwards fall from high places. 
1667 Dryden & Newcastle Sir Martin Mar-all F.pil,, As 
country vicars, when the sermon’s done, Run huddling to 
the benediction. 1707 Rowe Gold.^ Verses Pythag, (R.l, 
Fools huddle on, and always are in haste. Act without 
thought, and thoughtless words tliey waste. «i734 North 
Exauien ni. vii. (1740) 522 That the Judges, .might huddle 
in giving their Judgments, and so the Cause look moie foul 
on their Side. 1766 [Ansiev] Bath Guide xiii, 45 How the 
Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 

f 8. Formerly, in the University of Cambiiclge, 
To go throtigh in a humed and slovenly way 
certain formal exercises in lieu of those regulaily 
required for a degree. Obs, 
iqifi N/H Senate-ho. Cerem, 112 If he has not kept 
the lequlsite exeiclses, (viz. two acts and two opponencie-,) 
he goes to the .sophs’ schools, and huddles for that part 
which he has not kept. At the huddleing the father of the 
college, a bachelor, and a soph, attend, 1841 G. Peacock 
Stat. Cambridge 73 The term huddling not unhappily ex- 
pi eased the indecent accumulation of the . . exercises which 
the candidates, .were anciently requiied to perform. 

Huddle (.hiu'd’l), sb. [app. f. Huddle z*.] 

1 . A mass of things crowded together in hurt ied 
confusion ; a conglonaeration. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 24/1 III baps 
come by heapes and by hudtlels. 1633 Rowley Match 
Mid-nt, IV. in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 73 Raiidals foitunes 
comes tumbling in like lawyers’ fees, huddle upon huddle. 
i7?4 Macky fourn. thro’ Eng. (1723) (N.), -The famous 
Stone-henge, one of the wonders of Lngland.. is a great 
huddle of large stones, placed in a ciicular form. ^ 1841 
Blackiv. Mag. L. 156 A mere huddle and conglomeration of 
chances. 1876 \xnrisix.Aniongniy Bks. Ser. ii. 1 It gradually 
grew fiom a huddle of booths to a town. 

b, A confused crowd of persons or animals. 

1642 Vind. Kingip. v, A seditious huddle of indigent 
people. <11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xvi. § 132 In such a 
huddle and mixture ofloose PeopIe of all conditions. 174* 
Fielding J. Andrews tv. xi, It frighted the women, who 
were all got in a huddle together, out of their wits. 1820 
L. Hunt Indicator No. 64 (1822) 11 . 94 The Walruses . . 
■which lie in gigantic huddles upon the ice fields. 

2 . a. Confusion, disorder; confused utteiance. 
b. Disorderly or indecent haste, hurry, bustle. 
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1606 CHAmAN Genilcm. Usher Plays 1873 I. 271 0 noble 
Crone, Now such a huddle and kettle neuer was. Ibid. 288 
Nay, he speakes huddles still, lets slit his tongue, ifigz tr, 
Sallusl 149 The next day, the opinions of the Council being 
demanded in a huddle, and over-rul’d by the Consul, ci 1734 
North Lives I. 296 The set vice was performed, .with more 
harmony and less huddle than I have known it. 1840 
Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. i586 XXII]. 160 Introduced 
. .not. .for mere picturesque effect or ornamental huddle, 
i* c. A term at shovel-board : see quot. Obs. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HolinsJied II. 87/1 When 
the lieutenant and he [the earl] for their disport were 
plaieng at slidgrote 01 shoollebooid. .. By_ saint Bride 
lieutenant (quoth he) theie is some mad game in that scioll ; 
but fall how it will, this throw is for an huddle. 

1 3 . A miserly old person ; a hunks. Obs. 

1S79 Lvly Enjihucs (Aib.) 44 So these old huddles hauing 
ouercharged their goiges with fancie, accompt al honest 
recreation meere folly. Ibid. 106 Though Cnrio be olde 
huddle and twang, ipse. Ibid. 133 God shield aunswered 
this olde huddle, I can haue two seruaunts of yal piice. 
1604 Marston Makontent (Mason), How does thy young 
wife, old huddle ? 

t Hu'ddle, a. and adv, Obs. [f. I-IoDDIiE sb. or 
Z).] A. adj. Huddled, confused, congested. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 162 Mowing with his mouth when 
hee .spake,, .in hLs huddle and thicke speech. 1698 Revenge- 
ful Qi/een (N.), A .suddain, huddle, indigested thought Rowls 
in my brain. 1713 Steele Gicardian No. 21 r 6 The 
huddle group of those who stand most distant. 

B. adv. Confusedly ; in a crowding mass ; in 
disorderly haste. 

1564 CovcHDALE Lett. Martyrs 77 Al that was . . tumul- 
tuously .spoken, and . . ohiected of so many, whiche spake 
oftentimes hudle, so that one could not well heare an other. 
1366 Drant Horace Sat. iv. B vij b, He . . woulde not move 
his foote witball, hut huddle he would loule. c 1580 J. Jei'- 
i-ERiE Bn^bears i. ii. in Arctiiv Stud. Neu. Sir. (1897) 308 
Old men speake hudell many times on that note [cuckold]. 
1600 Holland Ziz/y xxvii. xl. 658 All dangers come huddle 
together. 1601 — Pliny 81 Then no Older forward can be 
kept : the rest thereof shall be set downe huddle by heapes. 
1606 IVily Beguiled E ij b, I have suitors come huddle, 
Iwoes upon twoes. 

Huddled (h»-d’ld), ppl. a. [f. I-Iuddbe z/.] 
Crowded together without order ; all in a heap. 

1643 Milton Ibivorce n. xv. (1851) gg The extreme shift of 
a huddl’d e.vposition. 1683 T. Hoy Agat/wctes6A numerous 
huddled Concourse fill’d the place. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 302 T n ’That huddled Oeconomy of Dress which 
pas.ses under the general Name of a Mob. 1809 Pinkney 
Trav. France 141 The streets .. are very narrow, and the 
houses mean, low, and huddled. 1870-4 J. Thomson City 
Dread/. Nt. it. ii, The huddled stones of grave and tomb : 
Some old God’s-acre, *888 Tii. Watts in Atheuxuni 
18 Aug. 225/2 He drives the wing— a huddled throng — Back 
on the centie ships, that steer for flight. 

t Hu’ddle-du’ddle. Obs. rare-'*-. [Cf. Hud- 
dle sb. 3.] A deciepit old man. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Siuffe 3 Those gray beard hudclle- 
duddles and crusty cum-twangs were strooke with such 
stinging lemorse. 

Hu’ddlement. [f. Huddle v. -i- -went.] 
Huddled condition, huddling. 

1859 Ont of the Depths 188 Writhing about in the clo.se 
huddlement in which they had lain all night. 1898 Echo 
5 Jan. 2/3 Their rule means the grinding of the faces of 
the poor, and huddlement in slumdom. 

Hu-ddler. rare, [f. Huddle v. -i- -eu k] One 
who huddles. 

i6zi CoTGB., Brouillettr, a confouncler, iuinbler, hudler, 
disorderly shuffler, or mingler of things together. 

Hu’ddling, vbl. sb. [f. Huddle v. -p -ing^.] 
The action ol the vb. Huddle, in various senses : 
esp, a confused or disordeily crowding together. 

1381 Lambarde Eiren. i. ix. (1602) 41 By the vntowaid 
huddeling of things together, which were at strife tlie one 
with the other of them. 1638 Wilkins Eeio World ii. 
(1707) 12 What a huddling and confusion must there be, if 
there were two Places of Gravity. 1841 [see Huddle v. 8]. 
1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Hnddlin{g), an embracing, a cuddling. 

H’a’ddling, ppl. a. [f. Huddle v. -h 
That huddles : in various senses of the verb. 

(Drant's use is perh. founded on the literal sense assigned 
to L. saiira of ‘ hotch-potch, medley’.) 

_ 1366 Drant Horace Sat. A, Next hudling Horace braue 
in Satyres grace. 1583 Babington Commandm. iii. (1637) 
26 It shouldbean offence very fearefull if, .Judges, Justices, 
&c. should minister oaths . . in such hudling, po.sting, and 
unreverent manner, as that a man can scarce tell what he 
saith. 1634 Milton Camus 495 Thyrsis ! who.se artful strains 
have oft delayed The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. 
i8i6 Scott Antiq, xvii, The lake discharged itself into the 
huddling and tumultuous brook. 1871 R.TS,Li.isCatullusUm, 
28 On a sudden yell’d in huddling agitation every tongue. 
Hence Hu'ddllngly adv., in confused haste. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 42 The property of heate, is to 
confound and make a medley of all things, shuffling in one 
thing hudlingly vpon another. 

+ Huddon. Arr. and north. Obs. Also 4 hodon. 
A whale, or large kind of whale. 

? c 1370 John of Bridlington in Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 196 
Et grandia cete, Anglice hodones [printed hodoves]. 1313 
TtoucLAs yEucis iir. vi. 137 Hir hynd partis ar als grete, 
weje neie, As bene ane heiddyous hurldoun, or a quhale. 
Ibid. X. iv. 132 The remanent straucht like a fischis tail!, In 
simylitude of Iniddoun or a quhaill. 

t Ku'ddron. Af. Obs. Also 7 hudderon. 
According to Jamieson, A young heifer; in quot. 
app. the skin of one. 

1392 Sc. Acts Jos. VI, c. 155 Transporting and carrying 
foorth of this Realme, of Calue-skinnes, huddrounes, and 
Kid-skinnes (Skene 1609 quotes as ‘ Hudderons'], 


Huddrouil, ct- Sc. ? Obs. Also 8 huderon. 
According to Jamieson, Slovenly. Hence perh. 
belly huddroun, ‘ slow-belly sluggard, in Dunbar. 

1300-Z0 Dunbar Poems xxvi. 70 Mony sweir bumbaid 
belly huddroun. Ibid. Iwv. 38 My belly huddrun, my 
bwete hurle bawsy. 1721 Ket.ly .Sc. I'rov. 14 (Jam.) A 
moniing-.sleep is woith a foldful of sheep to a liudeion 
duderon Daw, 

Huddypeke, var. IIoddypeak, Obs. 

Hude, obs. form of Hide, Hood, Hued. 
Hudegeld, var. of Hidegild-, Obs. 

c izgo Fleta I. xlvii. § 20 Hudegeld [significat] ([uietantiam 
Iran.sgressionis illatm in seivum t\ ansgredieiitem. 

Huder, Hudge, obs. ff. IIitheu, Huge. 
Hudilbra>stic (hizrdibra''stik), a. (sb.) [f. fludi- 
hras, after such words as fantastic, periphrastic.'] 
In the metre or after the manner of Hudibras, llie 
celebrated mock-heroic satirical poem of Samuel 
Butler published in 1663- 78 ; burlesque-heroic. 

171Z Land. Gaz. No. 4939/3 Meirily translated into Hiidi- 
brastick Verse. 1833 Coleridge Table-t. i July, There is 
great Hudibrastic vigour in these lines. 1879 15 . Taylor 
Stud. Genu. Lit. 147 A didactic poem of a Iludibrastic 
character, full of shiewd and pithy phrases. 

b. absol. or as sb. Iludibrastic language, verse, 
or style. 

1738 J. Ellis {title) The canto added Jiy Mapliaeus To 
Virgil’s twelve books of /Eneas .. Done in English Hiidi- 
brastic. 1773 J. Jlkyll Corr. (1894) 56 He must indite 
Hudibtasttes to Onslow. 

Hence Hudibra-stically adv. 

1873 Masson Druntm. of Ilamth. xvii. 388 The Anti- 
Covenanters or Malignanls aie described, Hudibraslically. 
Hudous, obs. form of Hideous. 

Hu’dsonite. Min. [Named, 1842, from the 
Hudson River, near which it is found.] A black 
variety of pyioxene, containing much iion. 

184a Beck Min. N. York 405 Hudsonite . . was found by 
Dr. Horton in a vein of quart/. 1868 Dana Mitt. (ed. 5) 216 
Aluminous Iron-Lime Pyroxene ; Hudsonite. 

Hue (hiz 7 ), Forms ; i blew, hiw, 1-2 
Mow, hdo, 1-3 hiu, heow, (2-3 hou), 3 heou, 
heouwe, heuwe, hiev, (howe, ewe, euhe), 3-6 
hewe, 3-7 hew, (heu), 4hu, 4 heuh, heuj, huee, 
hywe, 4-5 hwe, bye, 4-6 hiewe, (5 buwe, 
wbew), ( 5-7 blew, (7 hieu, beiw), 6 - bue. [OE. 
hiew, hive), dial, hiozv, hht, hdo (inll. hiezves, etc.):— 
WGer. hiuwj- = Goth, hiwi form, appearance, 
show, Sw. hy skin, complexion {\—hhij-) OTeut. 
’^hmjd'’^. Cf. Skr. chawi hide, skin, complexion, 
colour, beauty, splendour.] 
fl. Form, shape, figure; appearance, aspect; 
species. Obs. 

mgoo Cynewulf Crist 721 in E.vetcr Bk., He . . \>ear mcn- 
nisc hiw onfeng. 971 Bliekl. Horn, -ityj Heo [the church of 
St. Michael] is eac on onsyiie utan yfeles heowes. c 1000 
/Elpiuc Gen. i. 12 /EfterhishiwelsccJw^fwi/zj/ptriVw sizazw]. 
ciooo Ags.^ Gosp. Matt. xvi. 3 Nu cunne 7,6 tocnawan 
heofoiies hiw. axe<x> Ags. Vac. in Wr.-Wiilcker yt-Tlyj 
Forma, hiw. a *173 Cott. Horn. 223 He com pa a nedren 
hivve. c 1200 Ormin 12605 Godess Cast Inn aness cullfrcss 
heowe. a 1300 Cursor M. 4225 For hi suettnes and pi fair 
heu. c 1386 Chaucer Pard. T. 93 (Hark) Thus put 
I out ray venym vnder hiewe Of holynes. 1398 Tkevisa 
Barth, De P. R. viii. xv. (Tollem. MS.), A fayre peisone, 
fayre yjen, fayre face and seniely hye. 1:1470 Henry 
Wallace ii. 398 [He] Hynt out his suerd, that was of nobill 
hew, 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. Wks. (Rtldg.) 106/2 Thrice 
hath Cynthia chang’d her hue. 1633 H. More Conject. 
Cabbal, Wks. (1713) 187 In that squalhd and horrid hew he 
set.s out this Hyle or First Matter, in the Fiist Day’s Crea- 
tion. 

fb. concretely. An apparition, a phantasm. Ohs. 

n;iooo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 236/8 . .fan- 

iastna, scinlac, net hiw. 01420 Lydg. Assembly Gods 2049 
When I sy hit, hit was but a whew, A dreme, a fantasy, 
and a thing of nought. 1603 Philotus exxii. E ij b, I conjure 
the. .Be Sanctis of Heuiii and hewis of Hell. 

2 . External appearance of the face and skin, 
complexion. Also transf. (In late use passing 
into 3.) Hide and (or) hue : see Hide sb.^ 2 b. 

c 1203 Lay. 24644 _Wimmen wunliche on heowen. c 1230 
Gen. Ex. 3031 Wimmen . . Faqer on sijte. .And briste on 
hewe, la 1366 Chaucer Row. Rose 1213 She was not broun 
lie dun of hewe. c 1440 Generydes 1677 How fayre of hewe 
and womanly she was. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) vii. 
33 5e ladeis cleir of hew. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo’s Africa ii. 
25 The women, .contenting themselves only with their natu- 
rall hiew. 1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. Portrait 104 ’The 
tender hue of female doubt. *836 Hor, Smith Titt Triitnp. 
(1876) 78 Our mental hue depends as completely on tbe 
social atmosphere in which we move as our complexion 
upon the climate in which we live. ’ 

3 . Colour. 

^ Down^ to the i6th c. app. exactly synonymous with 

colour ; but it appears Jo have become archaic in prose 
use about 1600, foq it is included by Bullokar, Cockeram, 
etc., in their collections of ‘ Hard Words and explained as 
= colour ’. In modern use it is either a poetic and rhetorical 
spionym qf' ‘ colour ', or a vaguer term, including quality, 
shade, or tinge of colour, tint, and applicable to any mixture 
of colour.s as well as to a primary or simple colour. 

971 Bliekl. H om. 73 Seo [smerenes] is brunes heowes & 
stences. C1030 ByrhtfertKs Hatidboc in Anglia 
VIII. 322 Hytscealbeonhwiteshiwes. aixzsAncr.R. 150 
Grene oner alle heowes fronreS mest eien. c 1373 Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Bertholoiiteus 56 Sete with stanls of purpure hew. 
c 1430 _ Holland Howtat 431 The colour of asure, ane 
heyinliche.hewe. , 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. Ded. !• iij, 
With leaves and blossoms of glorious hewe. i6i6 Bullokar, 


//cm, colour. 1694 Addison Aic/n.s, The (lowei it 

.self is of a golden hue. 1791 Mrs. Radci.ii je Row. kotrst 
ii. In the east, the hues liecaiiie more vivid. 1808 Sioii 
Mann. vi. .xiv. On the Fail’s theek the (lush of lage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age. 1836 W. Irving 
I. i6g Wild Ilower.s of eveiy hue. 1844-37 G. Biun Urin. 
Deposits (ed. 5} 233 The iiiilie is of a line amber hue, often 
d.aikei than in health. 1839 'W. S. Con, man Woodlands 
(1866) 23 The autumnal hues of the Beei h ale rich and 
glowing in the extreme. 1880 Daily Ktivs 7 Dec. 5/2 The 
line of health will instantly levisit his siinlmiiit cheek 
b. Chromatics. Variety ot any colmii, caused hy 
approach lo or slight, admi.xlurc of aaothcr ; lint 
or (lualily of a jiaiticular colour. 

X857 Wii.i.MOi 1 Pleas. Lit. xi. 43 A (ihiase 01 an epithet 
ill a hook is a [laitiLular hue or shade of a piLtuie, i86i 
Chem. News IV. 187 Ciimson . . aiul . . wailet. The fust is 
a led with a violet hue, and the second is a led with an 
orange hue. 1874 R. Tynwiiiii Skck/i. Club ',2 11 in 
[means] variety of colour. 1891 lln.i.i.N B. Harris ApoL 
Aristides ii. ig ’I'he gieeii of its garden with the coliu.isleil 
hues of the almond and the cyiiress. 1898 ll'e\iin. Ga .. 
ig May 3/2 Between tone iiinl hue iheie is soinetiiiies i 011- 
fiisioii ; a colour has both tunes rttul hues. ’I'heie aie, for 
example, a tunpioise hue of blue ami a (oinllower line of 
blue .. the fiist having been influenced by the .•nhlition of 
green, ami the second by that of vvliile oi blade. ..Theie 
may he many hues of a colour and many tunes of e.acli hue. 

'bHue, sb.‘^ Also 4-5 hu, ^-f) hew, 4, 7 lieu, 5 
hewe, liui(e, 6-7 htiy, (6 .Vr. hoy), [a. OK. hn, 
hui, huy, heu, oiitciy, noise, war-cry, liunling-ety, 
n, of action to huer to boot, ciy, shout, lluEz'.-] 
Outcry, shouting, clamour, esp. that laised liy a 
multitude in war or the chase. Obs. exc. in Hi'e 
AND CllY, q.v. 

c 1330 R. Bkunne Chron, IVat c (Rolls) 60S9 Wa[l]ssche 
and .bcoltcs wyhal pei heie Cornell vvy[> gret noise (x hew 
[-i.r. hu]. Ibid. 11984 JJey.,tok )>er weye towaul Mouiigii 
Wyh mykel iioyse & cry S: heu [.•' r. hu]. 13 .. E. 
Allit. P. A. 872 A hue fio heuen 1 heule Jiuo. 1423 A’n/A- 
Parlt. IV. 19S/2 Wyth oiiten liewe 01 cry. 1363-73 t oni'i 11 
Thesaurus, Acclawatio, .. an hue or crie. 1576 ’I'liiiin nv. 

1 'enerit 136 Why dost thou. .me pursue with ciy of hiniinls, 
with blast of borne, with hallow, and with hne‘( 1603 
Drayton Bar. IVars 11. liii, Like as a Hcaid of ovei -he.Ued 
Deere. .With Hues and Hounds lecuii'ied eii’ry where. 1779 
Centl. Mag. XLIX. 253 As soon as M. Dally aiqieart'tl, 
a hue was set up by the wliolc assembly, liisses, pointing, 
thi eats and every almsive name. 

Hue (hi/ 7 ), zi.i [OE. hizuian, f. hizu, Hue jA ■] 
1 . irans. To form, fashion, figure, give an external 
appearance to ; esp. (in later use) to colour. J In 
eaily use sometimes. To fashion falsely, feign, pre- 
tend. Chielly in pa. jiple. : see Hued ppl. a. 

ciooo /Elfric Horn. I. 4S4 Herodes hivvmle bine sylfiie 
unrotne. cioso S/ipp. AElfric's Vot. in Wr.-Wiilckei 17S/39 
Colorare, hiwian. c 1050 .-Ips. G/oss. Ibid. 40S/26 I'ingo, ic 
hiwije. « 1300 Cursor M. 28013 Yee leuedis , . studis hu 
your hare to hen, hu to dub and liu to paynt. 1830 Ti.nnv-., 
SON Poems 39 All that blue heaven which hues and paves 
The other. 1839 J. E. Readk Deluge etc. 4 We. .watched 
The sunset luieing the rich clouds, 
b. fig. To tinge. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 315 My myiide being .sur- 
prised with sorrow, and hewed with heavinesse. 

'b 2 . To depict, desciibe vividly. Obs. 

£1430 FIolland Iloivlat 424 Part of the piincipale .. I 
sail haist me to hewe hartlie but hyre, 
t 3 . itilr. To take a colour ; lo become coloured. 
1682 J. Collins Salt ij- Fishery 51 The Liquor begins to 
hew, and is leady to kern or granulate. 

Hue, z/.- fs^ow local. Also 4 huw, 6 hew(e. 
[app. a. F. liue-r to shout as in war or the chase, 
to hoot : app. of onomatopoeic origin. The Cor- 
nish nse may be an independent onomatopaiia.] 

1 . intr. To shout, make an outcry ; spec, in hunting, 
and now in the Cornish sea fisheries. Cf. tIuEii. 

a 1230 [see Huing vbl. s/.]. 13 . . Guy Warw. (A.) 6728 

pe vvi.sest hunt folweji fast, Huwe]j & gredep wip gret blast. 
1799 Naval Chron. I. 475 By the ist of James I. c. 23, 
fi.sheimen are empowered to go on the grounds of others to 
hue. 1864 Mrs. Lloyd Ladies Pole. 39 Do ’ee ‘ hue ’ to the 
laches for the life of 'ee. Look to that ground swell. 

2 . trails. To assail, driv^e, or guide with shouts. 

1S90 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting Bij b, Euery Huntsman. . 

is to hew him or backe him into the Couevt againe. Ibid., 
To hewe the Roe bucke in, both with voyce and home. 
1603-4 Act 1. James I, c. 23 § i It shall . . be lawful! . . for 
euery such Watchmen, Balcois, Huors, Condors, Directois 
and Guidors. .to enter, .any Landes.' .and there to watch .. 
and to Balke, Hue, Conde, Direct and Guide the Fisher- 
men which .shall be vpon the said Sea and Sea Coasts. 1676 
Hobbes /AVn/ (1677) 163 As when a lion, coming from the 
wood.. Is hu’d by dogs and pesants in the night. Ibid. 259 
Dogs and herds-men looking on And hueing him. 

Hue, var. Heo, Hi pron. she, they. 

Hue, var. Hoey, society of Chinese. 

1882 De Windt Equator 29 Members of a ‘Hue’, or 
Chinese secret society. 

Hue and cry, sb. Also 6-7 hu(e)-on-cry, 7 
huoncry, 8 hewing cry. (Often hyphened.) 
[Anglo-Norman hu e cri, the two rvords Hue sb.- 
and Cby sb., combined in a legal phiase, which 
was sometimes even treated as one word, 

(There is some ground to think that hue as distinct fiom 
cry originally meant inarticulate sound, including that of 
a horn or trumpet as well as of the voice : cf. quot. 1769 
in 2, and Du Cange s.v. Huesium ; also Horning,)] 

1 . Lazs). Outcry calling for the pursuit of a felon, 
raised by the party aggrieved, by a constable, etc. 
[1292 Year-bk. 20-21 Edw. I (Rolls) 339 Les presenters de 
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la vyle de Hulle_ aveyt concele Hu e cry e sanck espandu. [ 
xxgz Britton t. vi. § 4 Ou homme serra trove occys. .ne heu 
nc cri ne avera leve.] 1502 Arnolpe Chron. (1811) go Ony 
persone . . that wyll not helps constable, sergeauntis and 
otliei officers, .when hue and crye is made. 1555 in Strypo 
AVc/. Mem, (1721) III. x.'tvii. 213 For keeping the statutes 
of hue and cry. c 1575 Katfenrs Praeikks (1754) 312 The 
fiiulci sail laise the hoy and cry. Paji/ie w. Hnlchet 

(1844) 2g Mai tin, wee are now following after thee with hue 
aiut crie, and aie liard at thy heeles. 1598 Sylvesteii T)u 
P artas ii. i. ti. ImpoUute 345 He flies, And still looks back 
for fear of Hii-on-cries. 1609 SKf.NE tr. Sc. Acts Male. If, 
c. IS § I [ i’o licl followed, with huy and ciy. 1668 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 324/3 That Huy and Cry be immediately rai.sed 
and pursued with diligence, a 1680 Kuti.i. re Rem. (1759) II. 
434 He. .(lies_ beyond Fersuit of Iliion-ciies. 1782 Cowper 
Gilpin 236 Six gentlemen upon the load. .They raised the 
hue and cry; — ‘Stop thief! stop thief! — a highw'ayiitan ! ’ 
1838 Uicict.N.s O. Twist X, But the old gentleman was not the 
only person who laised the hue-aiid-ciy. 

b. A proclamation for the capture of a criminal 
or the finding of stolen goods. 

1601 Noltme^ham Rcc. IV. 236 Scarchinge for suspected 
persons vpon huy and crye. 1657 W. MoulCE Coc/ta quasi 
Kotpi) Def. x.\i. 180 If a hue and ciy should issue for .such 
persons asc.airy the iiiaiks of Diotrephes. 1685 Cot. Rec. 
Penniylv. I. 147 Wm. Haigue Reiiucst yi Secretry that a 
hue and Ciy from East Jersie .might have some force and 
authoiity to pass this Province. .; the Secietary Indoised it 
•Tiid Sealed it with y" Seal of y" Province. 1720 jn Rutland 
lilois. (IC. I). S.) s.v. Hewing ciy, For a hewing cry, 2d, 
1834 MiiDwiN Angler in Wales 1. 151 No Hue-and-Cry was 
published, 110 means taken for my re-appiehension. 

c. An official gazette in which paiticiilars about 
offences coinmitled, offenders 'wanted’, etc. are 
published for the information of the authorities. 

In the F.nglish Poliie Gazette the phiase ceased to form 
pait of the title on Maich 30, 1839, hut it is still (1898) so 
used in thnt of the Royal Irish Coiist.ihulary. 

1825 J. Wilson iToct. Amir, Wks. 1855 I. 279 Men liter- 
ally without a n.Tine, except it he recoided in the Uue-and- 
Cry. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xv, Deeply absorbed in the 
iiiterestiiig pages of the Hue-and-Cry. 1898 {title') The 
Police (ia/elte, or Hue-and-Cry. Published fby Authority) 
for Iieland on every Tuesday and Friday. 

2 . 'I’he pursuit of a felon with such outcry. 

1648 Mayne Amorous War i. i, A Hue and Crye of foiiity 
thousand. 1722 De Vos: Moll P'tanders (1840) 326 The hue 
and cry was stopped, and the high constable went back 
again. 1769 Bi.ackstone Comm. IV.xxi, (1809) 293 An hue 
. .and ciy, kutesinm et clamor, is the old common law pro- 
cess of pursuing, with horn and with voice, all felons. _ 

3. generally. A clamour or shout of pursuit or 
assault ; a cry of alarm or opposition ; outcry. 

1584 PowEL Lloyd's Cambria 152 Set vpon them with 
great hew and cue. a 1619 Fothebuy Alheom. i. x. § 4 
(1622) 105 Whom the Heathens haue pursued with such an 
Plue-and-Cric for most damnable Atheists. 1697 CoLLtEn 
liss. A/or. SuhJ. it. 133 Prosecuted by Apparitions, and 
pursued by Hue and Ciys fiom the other World. _ 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1. 1. i. i. (1848) 3 note, The public took 
up the hue and ciy conscientiously enough. 1871 Smiles 
Character v. (1876) 126 When the ‘ Novum Organon ’ ap- 
peared, a hue-and-cry was raised against it. 

attrib. 1870 Emerson Soc, <$• Solit. iv. 60 With his. .hue- 
and-cry style of harangue. 

Hence Hiie-and-cry v., to raise the hue and cry, 
make an outcry ; to pursue with hue and cry. 

rtT734 North Exam. (1740) 233 We may hue and cry 
all over his Book, and hear no Tidings of them. 1830 Gcntl. 
Mag. Nov. 432/1 The Hedge Hog,hue.and-cried, like a felon. 

Hued (hi?/d), ///. a. Forms: i (se)M-wod, 
2-3 ihewed, 4-7 hewed, (5 huot), 7 - hued. [f. 
Hue V. or sb. + -ed.] Having a hue, coloured, 

+ In early use in a wider sense : Figured, formed, 
fashioned in outward appearance, including but 
not confined to colour; also sometimes, Falsely 
fashioned, feigned, simulated, apparent. 

ciooo /Elituc Horn. II. 240 Swa micel is betwux pajre 
gehiwodan anlicny.sseandSam soeSan Singe, c iiji Lamb. 
Horn. 23 He . .biS al swa is an eppel iheoweS, he bio wio-uteii 
feire and frakel wi3-tiinen. ?m365 Q.wwc.'lv. Rom. Rose 
213 So grene as oiiy leek. So yvel hewed was hir colour. 
c 1400 Dcstr. Troy 3899 Here huet on his hede as haspis of 
silke. <11425 WvNiouN Cron. vii. v. 192 (Jam.) Chanownys 
quhyt, For swa hewyd is thare habyt. 1508 'Dwaxa.Flytjug 
su. Kcnnedie 171 Skin, hewd lyk ane saflfrone bag. 1615 
Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 113 Malmseys be full W ines, 
pleasant, w^eli hewed and fine. 1877 L. DIorris Epic Hades 
11. 228 Till all the sordid Earth Was hued like heaven. 
1^0 Spectator 13 Mar., What richly hued birds. 

Hued, obs. f. hewed, pa. pple. of FIew. Hue- 
hoH: see FIickwall. Huel: seeWHALE, Wheal. 
Hueld, obs. pa. t, of Hold v. 

Hueless (hi?7-les), a. [f. Hue + -LESS.] 
fl. (In OE. and ME.) Formless, shapeless. 
axxoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 318/24 De/ormis,h\\v- 
leas. <i 1200 Ibid. 338/1 Deformis, heowleas. 

2. Colourless, pallid. 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 242 Hu hiwlea-sehie beoS. c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 923 Olyuer . . pat hewles was of semblant ; for 
he bar many a wounde. 1601 R. Johnson J\.ingd. 4 
Commw. (1603) 63 The Empiie resembled a bloodies^, yea 
A huelesse bodle. 1817 Coleridge ^tbylL Lewves Poems 
1828 II. 325 Thin and hueless as a ghost. 

Hence HueTessness, absence of colour. 

1861 W. Barnes mMacm. Mag. isxne. 130/2 Huelessness, 
which is called black. 

Huelp, obs. pa. t. of Help v. 

Huer (hirpsj). Now local, [f. Hue vd‘ + -er 1 : 
cf. F. liuetir.'\ 

1 1. Hunting. One who is employed to rouse 
or drive deer with noise and shouting. Obs, 


*530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewar that fetteth the wyndelesse in 
huntyng, hveur. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. Rccrcat, (1677) 125 
Hewer.s .set round the Covei ts to make a noise on every side. 

2. Fishing. One who directs seine-fishing from 
high ground by the sea. Chiefly used in the 
Cornish pilchard fishery. Cf. Balkee-. 

1602 Carcvv Cormoall 32 b. They, are diiected in their 
worke, by a Balker or Huer, who standeth on the ClilT-side, 
and from thence discerneth the,. course of the pilchard. 
1603 [‘'Se Hue vA 2]. 1616 Sir R. Boyle Diary in I^is- 

more Papers fi886) 1. 135 Agreed with yong d.Tvies . . to 
be our hewer iheie the ne.\t sea70n..if God bless me wUi 
a pleiitefiill fiyshing he is to be further considered. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat.^ Hist. (1862) II. iii. ii. 313 Men.. called 
huers, who, with brooms in their hands, gave signals where 
the nets were to be extended. 1864 Mrs. Lloyu Ladies 
Pole. 7 Watching the movements of the ‘ Huer’ who was 
signalling, with gieen branches in his hands, to the off 
shore fleet of boaLs. 1883 Times 18 May 7 Another lelic 
..is.. an ancient horn blown by the ‘huers’ when the pil- 
chards weie fust sighted. 

Huer, obs. f. Where. Huerds : see Houds. 
Huere, var. Her pron. Obs., their. Huer- 
myde, var. Wheremid , wherewith. Huer- 
oppe, var. Whereup Obs. Huet, obs. f. What. 
Hufi^^e, HufiF^e: see Hoop, Hove. 

Huff (hyf), V. [Huffvh. and sb. appear late in 
the i 6 th c. ; the vb. being somewhat the earlier. 
'J’he formation was evidently imitative of the sound 
of a blast of air through an oiifice : cf. the earlier 
use of IIuFP int., and (lie patallel puff. 

In Preston’s Cambyses (<115701, Huff, Riff, and Snuff 
are the names of thiee ruffians; connected possibly witli 
sense 4 of the vb., 3, 4 of the sb. See also HuFF-SNUn-. 
Hui f-nosed appears to be an eaily derivative.] 
f 1. intr. To blow, puff. Obs. exc. dial. 

1583 Stanvtiurst AEneis iii. (Arb.l 86 Too se in what 
quaiter yt huffeth ; How stands thee wind blast .. he 
iiiaicketh. 1592 Wyrley Armorie, Ld. Chandos 83 So 
Aiolus huffs, so billowesbig aii.se. 1624 Middleton Game 
at Chess iv. ii. My conscience is becalm’d rather. I’m 
sure there is a vvhiilwitid huffs in mine, sir. 170S De Foe 
Jure Div. i. 9 His stormy Godship [Aolus] Huffs about 
the Skies With Two and Thirty pointed Deities. 1881 
Lslc 0/ Wight Gloss., Hough, to breathe hard. ‘ Gwine up- 
hill makes me huff.’ 

•(■2. trans. To blow ; esp. to blow or puff up ; to 
inflate, cause to swell; to raise or erect by inflating 
or the like. Also fig. Obs. Cf. Hupp-cap, 

i6ot Holland Pliny I. 39 The said winde within the 
eaith, able to huffe vp the giound. 1613 Sylvester Elegie 
Sir M, D. Hilt 138 Lest I, Too-puft with knowledge, 
should be h lift too-Tiie. _ 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. 
y, ccxcviii, Barmye Brains huffs vp the rotten Paist Made 
apt to mould. 1670 Covel Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) 256 
A sheet of fire, which, .huft my hat and vest like a mighty 
gust of wind.-. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 77 Huffing them 
up with a confidence that they are above the temptation, 
1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 9 They can huff up their 
Bellies, that they may seem much swell’d. 1719 D’Urfev 
Pills V. 269, I Will that Butchers Huff their Meat. 

1 3. iiilr. To swell, swell up. Obs. exc, dial. 

1656 W. D. Gate Lang. Uni. xxiii. § 285 A wart, a wen . . 
a bunch huffing up. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 117.A 
world of shirt huffing about his wrist. « 1680 Butler Rem. 
(1739) 1. 168 'They huff and swell. Like Pilferers full of what 
they steal. 1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 79 Cochinele . . 
being held . . in the Flame of a Candle . . huffs and swells. 
1868 Atkinson C text eland Gloss., Hiff, to become swollen 
and puffy, as the flesh where a blow has been received, 
f b. To effervesce. Obs. 

1707 Si.oane Jamaica I. p. xxviii, Syder, Beer, and Ale 
do not keep well here; they huff and fly in this strange 
climate. 

F 4. intr. To puff or swell with, pride or arro- 
gance ; to speak arrogantly or insolently; to 
stoim, bluster, ‘ talk big ’ ; to ‘bluff’. K\?,oiolnff 
it. To hiffand ding-, see Ding v. 5 . Obs. 

1591 Horsey Trav. tHakluyt Soc.) 238 The burger- 
nieuster , . hufft theiat, saienge they would pass with 
their .shippinge in spight of the Quen of Rnglands power. 
1598 Florio, Scorrubbiare, to chafe .to huffe and snuffc. 
1677 Govt. Venice 300 After they had haul'd and huffed 
a good while one against another, they fell at length to 
Cuffs. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca’s Alor. (1702) 237 A 
Man may., Huff it out, and yet he rotten at Heart. 1682 
Bunyan Holy War log He refused, and huffed as w-ell 
as he could, hut in heart he was afraid. 1719 D’Ukfey 
Pills (1872) VI. 249 The Pedlar began to huff, And said 
his Measure was good, a 1734 North Exam. 11. iv. 11740) 
264 He , .walked about well-dressed, huffing and swaggering. 

0 . intr. To swell with anger or irritation ; to 
get out of temper, lake offence. Also -^io huff it. 

1598 B. JoNSON Ev. Alan in Hum. 1. ii, -And still you 
huffe it, with a kind of cairiage As void of wit, as of 
iuimauitie. 1611 Coryats Crudities Panegyr. Veises, B'or 
which let not our carping Criticks huff. 1678 Rymer 
Tragedies 12 Did ever man huff with such a parenthesis ? 
<11703 Bukkitt Oit N. T., Acts viii. 31 Some would have 
huffed at it as a rude affront. 1840 Marryat Olla Pod}-. 
(Rtldg.) 323 The., woman has huffed, and won’t trust me. 

6 . trails. To hector, bully ; to scold, chide, 
storm at. (Cf. mod. colloq. ‘ to blow up ’.) 

1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. 79 If he cannot 
have as much as he demands, presently huffs the good- 
natured man his Father. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 144 
And she has huffed poor Mr. Williams all to-pieces for 
pleading for me. a 1784 Mrs. Piozzi in Boswell Johnson 
(1848) ido/2 note, I asked him, if he ever huffed his wife 
about his dinner? 1822 W. Irving Braced. Hall (1843) 
60 Quarrelling with his bread and butter and huffing the 
waiter. 1862 Mrs. Sewell Patience Hart xxii. 131 It 
seemed no use to huff him ; he only got the bolder. 


HUFF. 

b. To drive to, into, off, do out of, etc. by huff- 
ing or hectoiing. 

i68r in Select. Jr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 461 Ihey can huff 
and ovei-awe him to things most opposite to his judgment. 
1685 H. IMore Paralip. Prophet. 370 As for that gross 
Arianism ..it was hufft off the Stage beliines. 1692 Sir 
T. P. Blount Ess. 130 No man cares to be Huff’d and 
Hector’d out of it. 1709 Mrs. Manley Seur. Mem. (1736) 
IV. 213 If. .Cmsar [was to be] huffed into Compliance ! 

c. To licat with arrogance or contempt. 

1676 D’Uri'iiy A/ad. Fickle V. ii, You .shall be hufft and 
cuflt, and flip’d and kick'd, Sirrn, if you talk of piivate 
Rooms. 1786 Burns Twa Dags 88 How huff’d, and cuff’d, 
and disiespeckit ! 1859 J. C. Fairbairn Hymns ,5 Poems 
92 Alcmena’s son advanced, the beast in .scorn Huffed the 
uplifted club and biandi.sheci spear. 1882 Spurgeon Serm. 
XXVIII. 123 Pilate had huffed it off with the pert question 
[etc.].^ 

7, To offend the dignity of, as by discourtesy 
or want of attention ; to cause to take offence, 
put into a iniff. Chiefly in passive. 

1814 Mau. D’Arblay Wanderer III. rgo Which huffed 
me a little, I own. 1825 Brockutt, Huff, to offend. ‘ She’s 
ea.sily huffed.' 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. x. I. 495 
Serene Highnes.s of Heidelberg Avas much huffed; Kaiser 
dreadfully so. 1864 Mary Eyre Lady's Walks S. Frame 
xvii. (1865) 193 She felt huffed at my supposing anything 
so vulgar. 1887 Times 31 Aug. 5/1 The Prince contrived 
to huff M. Stamboiiloff' in his second interview with him. 

8 . Draughts. ToremoA^e (an opponent’s man) from 
the boaid as a forfeit for deliberately or neglect- 
fully failing to take with it a piece that is en prise. 
The removal was (and is still sometimes) marked 
by blowing on the piece. (Called in Sc. to blaw 
or blow, in Ger. blascn, F. soiffler tine dame. ) 

R. Holme uses ‘ huff ’ foi the taking of the men at draughts 
in the oidinary progress of the game ; Hallivvell ha.s also 
‘ In Chess, to remove a conquered man fiom the board’. 
Evidence for these uses has not been found, but Du. blazon 
' to blow ' is used in chess, draughts and backgammon. 

168B R. Holme Armonty hi. 264/2 Ifa IMan [at Draughts] 
may leap over his Adversaries Man’s Head to a Void 
.squaie, that Man is Huffed, that is he is taken up as a 
slain Man. 1706 Phillii’S (ed. Kersey) s.v.. At. .Draughts 
to Huff is to take up and blow off a Man, that the Adver- 
sary by oveisight let slip from taking another. 1812 
Sporting A/ag. XXXIX. 74 You may decline huffing an 
adversary’s piece. 1857 Chambers' Inform. People II. 
710/2 It a player omit to take a man when it is in hl.s 
power to do so, his adversary can huff 01 blow him — that 
is, either take the man, or insist upon his own being taken. 
8 . slang. (See qnot.) 

1832 Examiner 845/1 Johnson huffed, as it is called, the 
murdered man ; that is, threw his arms over his victim's 
shoulders, and took the money fiom his pockets. .Johnson 
huffed and Faie robbed the dece.ased. 

1 10. To scale aremy by calliDg huff / [FIupp int.] 
1621 Ainsworth Annot. Gen. (1639) 58 The fowles came 
downe upon the carkeises: and Abiaham huffed them 
away. 1650 Tram' Comm, Gen. xv. 10 The fowls that 
came down upon them, . Abiams huffing of them away. 
Hence Huffed ppL a. 

1591 Sylvester Du Barlasi. ii. 949 Thy huff’d, puff'd, 
painted, curl’d, purl’d, wanton Pride. 1871 Daily News 
21 Sept., The Generals who blunder.. should be scored off 
and placed aside, like the huffed pieces of tlie draftboatd. 

Huff (h»f), sb. [See Huff v.] 

1 1. A puff of wind ; a slight blast. Obs. 

1600 A/ aides A/etam. It. in Builen O. PI. I. iz6 This takes 
fier like touch powder, and goes off with a huffe. 1668 
H. hloRE Div. Dial, v. xxlx. (1713) 496 An Huff of Phancy, 
which ignorant giddy Men may call the Spiiit. 1725 
Bradley Pam, Diet. s. v. Pigeon, The little huff of wind 
thiown in from the Powter [pigeon] gives them heat and 
miith. 

Jig. 1679 Dryden Troilus Pief., If they be in a calm, 
’tis in vain for him to be in a huff. 

2. A gust or sudden swell of anger or arrogance. 
1S99 S.ANDYS Europx spec. (1632) 47 Some of the minister.s 
of Spaine in the huffe of their pride have not beene able to 
hold in. <11716 South Serm. (1737) VII. xii. tR.', An anger 
that is but as the spleen of a wasp, a .short pliester and 
huff of passion. 1858 Carlyle T'redk. Gt. vi. ii. II. 13 
Eaily in the Spring, a difficult huff of quarrel . . had fallen- 
out with his neighbour of Saxony. 

b. A fit of petulance or offended dignity caused 
by an affront, real or supposed ; esp. in phr. in a 
huff, to take huff. 

C'lhe quots. before 1757 are doubtful and may belong to 
piec. : this sense is not in J.) 

[1684 Roxb. Ball. (1SS6J VI. 171 Jockey he vvondred at 
Moggie’s strange huff; But Moggy was jealous, and that 
was enough. 1694 De la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 45 Upon 
which, ill a gi eat huff, he left the college.] 1757 Washing- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 426 Every petty person must.. he 
caressed or otherwise takes huff, thinks his merit and wisdom 
slighted. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina xxiv. She went out 
of the room quite in a huff. 1836 T. Hook G. Gurney 1. 4 
Sir Charles having taken huff at my not being named after 
him. 1855 Browning Fra Lippo 338 You’ll not mistake an 
idle word Spoke in a huff by a poor monk. 1869 C. Gibbon 
R. Gray xxxL, I wish . . I hadna been sae ready to take the 
huff at him on Saturday. 

t c. (?) A hectoring, a bullying. Obs. 

1773 N. Frowde Life etc. 13 Many a sour Look from my 
Uncle, and many a Huff and Blow from his Wife. 

1 3. Inflated opinion of oneself, and its display ; 
arrogance, bluster, bounce, brag. Obs. 

1611 CoTGR., Palmer les cheveux des orgueillcux, to quell 
or abate, the huffe of the prowd. 1638 J. Harrington 
Prerog. Pop. Govt, {lyoo) 231 Away with . . this huff of 
Wisdom maintain'd by making faces. 1694 R. L'Estrange 
Fables cxviii. (1714) 133 A Spaniard was Wonderfully upon 
the Huff about his Extraction. 1697 Creech ManiUus 
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HUFF. 

II. 73 The School’s simplicity, the Court’s Addres'^, The 
Souldier’s HiifT. 

1 4. One puffed up with conceit of his own import- 
ance, valour, etc. ; one who blubteis or swaggers ; 
a hector, a bully. Ods. 

1667 South Serin. (1823) I. 374 A company of lewd, 
shallow biain’d huffs. 1674 S. Vincunt Vng. GaUaiU\ 
Acad. 91 No man isValianter thanom Huff in civil Company 
and where he thinks no danger may come of it 1678 A dime 
io Soldier in Hail, Misc. I. 479 To leceive the laws ^of 
honour fiom the hectois and luilTs of the town. i7oo_T. 
Brown tr. Frasny’s Ancusem. Sir. Coin. 130 Eveiy Silly 
Huff [is call’d] a Captain. 1713 DARKrii_ Gtiithin. In- 
structed Suppl. to ist Pt. viii. !) 6. gr This young Huff 
commanded aSeigeant 10 pay him Respect. 

5 . A puffing uj) or artificial raising. Obs. 

1630 R. yohnsods Killed. <5 C. 51 A better puichase than 
the Italian huffe of the shoulder [cf. hitff-shouldcrsxw g]. 

6 . local. (See quots.) 

1787 Gnosn Prov. Gloss., Hujif, light paste enclo-.ing fiuit 
or meat whilst stewing, so called fiom its huffing 01 puffing 
upin the opeiation. Generally made with yeast. C/m. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss , Huff, light pastry, 01 pie crust. 

7. Draughts. An act of ' huffing ’ ; see prec. S. 

1870 Hardy & Ware I\tod, Hoyle, Umnffh no 'the act 

of ' huffing is not reckoned as a move ; a ' huff and a move ' 
go together. Ibid., It is called ‘standing the huff when 
a player instead of taking the man which is en /'rise, makes 
some other move. 1893 Not thumb. Gloss, s. v., A huff is 
still accompanied by a blow on the piece. 

8. =Huff-capB. I. dial. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss (ed. 2\ Huff, in Willshhe it 
signifies strong beei. 1866 R. 11 . Mansuei.d AV/iPirf Af/i.' 
IVtnchcsler Coll. iSo (Farmer) Washed down by libations 
of huffi i8gi Wrlncii Wmchtsicr IVord-bk., Huff, the 
stioiig beer biewed in College, 

9. Comb, f buff-cod, a kind of pea, Vone with 
a swollen pod ; f huff-gale, a strong wind ; 
f huff-shoulders, elevated shoulders (cf. 5) ; so 
■j" huff-shouldered adj., having such shoulders. 

ci68o Enquiries 2/3 The Rose Pea, the Horn Pea, laige 
‘‘Huffcods. 1583 Stanyhurst rBneis iv. (Arb.) no Too 
.stay for a better passadge, for a piosperus *hufgale. 1650 
Eulwer Authro/omet. xvi. 162 In the Island Tapobrana, 
High ‘‘huff-shoulders are in fashion, iggo [Tarlton] Neius 
Purgat. (1844) tig *Huffe shouldred and of a wrinckled 
visage. 1598 Hakluyt Htiy. 1 . 21 Rough and huf-shouldred. 

ran. [peril, for huft, huffed, f. Huff 
».] Offended, out of temper ; huffed. 

1714 C. Johnson Country^ Lasses v. i, This little huff-bluff 
Hector will let no body lie with yisur family but himself. 
1727-38 Gay Fables ii. i. 87 Reynard grew huff. Says he, 
This sneer From you I little thought to hear. 

tHuff, int. Obs. [Of s.imc origin as Huff &.] 

1. A sound to scare away birds, etc. : = shoo ! 

i486 Bh. St, Albans D j b, Cry huff, huff, huff, and make 

the fowle to spryng. 

2. An exclamation attributed to a swaggeier or 
bully, esp. when introduced on the stage. 

c 1485 Digby l\Iysi. (1882) ui. 491 Her xal entyr a galaviit 
busseyyng: _Hof hof hof, a frysch new galavnt ! 1,1530 
Hickscoi ner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 188 Huff, huff, huff 1 who 
sent after me? I am. Imagination, full of jollity. 1586 
R. W. 3 Ladies Land. u. in Hazl. DodslcyRl, 354 Huff! 
once aloft, and if I may hit in the right vein. 

Huff, obs. form of Hove y.t and 
t Huffa, int. Obs. =Huff int, 2 . 

luierl. Eleiti. Bij, Make loine syis and let vs he 
mery With huffa galand synge tyrll on the hery. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 754 Hie ingrediatur Courtly Abusyon 
cantando. Huffa, huffa, taunderum, taunderum, tayne, 
huffa, huffa 1 Cl. Col, This was properly prated, syr.s ! 
what sayda? Couti. Ab. Rutty bully, ioly rutterkyn, 
heyda! i6io Hisirio-tit. 11. in Simpson Sch. Shahs. II. 32 
Huffa, huffa, who calls for me? I play the Prodigall child 
in jollytie. 

Huif'Cap (h»’f|k£Ep), a. and sl>. Obs. or arch. 
[f. Huff v, + Cap sb., i.e. ‘ that huffs or raises the 
cap’.] 

A. adj. 1. Of liquor : That goes to the head, 
heady, strong. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1599 Lenten Stuffe 74 The huffe-cappest drink in 

that house you shal he suie of alwayes, 1630 J. Taylok 
(W ater P.) Saiyre\IV%. ii. 261/2 Sale of hufeap liquor. 163S 
— Parr in Hart. Misc. (M.alh) IV. 212 At the alehouse, 
huff-cap ale to taste. 

2. Blustering, swaggering, aixh. 

1597 Bp. Hall Sat. l. iii, Graced with huff-cap term.s and 
thundring threats. 1737 Ozell Ralvlais i. liv, No huff- 
cap Squire, or Brother of the Blade. 1889 Swinburne 
Study B. Jonson, A huffcap heio as ever mouthed aud 
stiutted out his hour on the stage. 

B. sb. 1. Strong and heady ale ; also, a com- 
posite drink made from it. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1577 Harrison England ii, xviii. (1877) i- =95 There is 
sucli headie ale and beere in most of them, as for the niighti- 
nesse thereof, among such as seeke it out, is commonlie 
called huffecap, the mad dog, father whoresonne, angels 
food, dragons inilke. 1594 Gkeene & Lodge Looking 
GlasseG.’s, Wks. (Rtldg.) 127/2 [The] ale is strong ale, ’tis 
huffcap. 1630 T. Westco nz r iew Denousltire v. x. (1845) 393 
'this [the nappiest ale that can be drunk] being made into 
a huff-cap is held to be meat, drink, and cloth for warmth. 
1884 Black Jud. Sliaks. .xxi, The rascal brewers . . put all 
manner of abominations into their huff-cap. 

1 2, A swaggering or hectoring blade ; a swash- 
buckler, Obs, 

Dekker Gentle Craft Wks. 1873 I. 70, I am with 
child till I behold this huffecap. . when we come in piesence 
His madnesse will be dasht cleane out of countenance. 1687 
M. CLirrORD Notes Drydeti ii. 7 Was not this Huff-cap 
once the Indian Emperour, and at another time did not he 


call himself hlacimine? 1706 Farquiiar Recruit. Offuer 
v. V, You have made a fine sjieecli, good Captain Hiilf c.'ip ! 

+ Hu'ffer. Obs. [f. Huffz/. - t -EK -^.J A boast- 
ful, swaggeiing, hecloiing person. 

1664 Buti cn Mud. ii. iii. 1054 To be expos’d, i tli end, 
to suffer By such a biaggndocio huffei. 1664 GonoN 
Poet. IFIcs. (1765)9 Because he knew them Huffeis. 1694 
Sinvi'U C ran Hit r Ml. .wwi. 453 He was no Iluffci noi Con- 
tender, but of an esctecling pe.iccable and aniic.ihle .Spirit. 

(2 1797 Mason Otic to Piuthbatk (R ), No loiigci, England, 
shalt thou diead Such Piesbjleuau liuffeis rSoS E. .S. 
IjARRLTr Miss-lcd Giticral iiS When om gcneials pl.ty the 
. cowards, as the greatest huffcis among them writ do at 
times. 

fb. A quadruped :? a kind of skimk. Obs. 

1729 IFood's Hoy. g6 A little cicatuie with .r Jjiishy tail, 
which we called ,i Iluffer, because when he sets sight on you 
lie stands vapouiing and patting with his foie feet upon the 
ground. 

Huffily (Iwfili), adv. [f. Huffy a. k -ly ^.] 
III a huffy or petulant manner; hnffingly. 

i 36 i G. McRLDnii E. Ilan ingioit I. \iii. 240 'lire landlady 
turned fiom him huffily. 1880 Mrs. Park Adam cy live .\. 
140, ‘I shan’t foiget Mr. Adam’s opinion of me for one 
while ’, said Eve, huffily. 

Huffiness (ht;-linos). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being huffy: fa. Boastfulness, blus- 
tering, arrogance, b. Readiness to lake offence 
or show oneself offended. 

1678 H. Mori: in Glanvilts Saddmismus (1727) 463 Their 
undei standings being but cieatuial huffiness of mind. 1695 
J. S iGi; Cy/rianit (1847J 1 1 . 76 A reconciliation heUvceir 
. .Iruffyness and humility. 1858 Lvi ion IVhat unll he do ? 
IV. .\i, That degree of politecultuie which gives dignity and 
cures luiffiness. 1883 Lu. R. Gower My Reinin. II. xxvii. 
230 He is an amiable youth, but has some, .biusiiueiie of 
manner and huffiiiess. 

Huffing (hw'fiq), vbl. sb. [f. Huff v. -h -iNui.] 
The action of the vcib Huff. 

1 1. Inflating with wind ; swelling. Obs. 

1583 Stanvhurst rEtteis in. (Arb.) 85 And winds vatincc 
fully thy sayls with prospeius huffing. t6o8 IIi.vwood Rape 
Lucr. Wks. 1874 V. 200 The seas have left their rowling, 
Tile waves their huffing, the winds their puffing. 

2. Blustering, hectoring, bullying. 

1600 Dekker Fortunatns Wks. 1873 I. 124 He scornd all 
Famagosta when he was in his huffing. 1672 Wycherley 
Love in IFood 11. i, Coyness in a woman is as little sign of 
tiue modesty as huffing in a man is of true com age. 1729 
Gay Pally i. xii, When kings by their huffing Have blow n 
up a squabble. 1828 Miss MiiroRD Village Ser. m. (1863I 
468 All his buffings and cuffings fiont master and mistiess. 

3. Draughts, See Huff v. 8. 

1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. i. iv, The huffing of Miss Bella 
and the loss of three of her men at a swoop. 

Hu’ffing, ///. a. [f. Huffzi. + -ino 2.] That 
huffs ; in various senses of the vb. 
f 1. Blowing ; puffing ; inflating; swelling. Obs. 
1591 Sylvester Du Bartas 1. v. 109 Th’ Oik, Whiil-poole 
Whale or huffing Physeier, 1614-15 — Panaretus 708 If the 
puffing gales Into the Deep transpoit her huffing sails. 1650 
Bulwer Anihropomet. Pief., High huffing-Shoulders here 
the Gallants weare. 1670 Lassels Ebje Italy 1 . 96 Vertigals 
of whale-bone . . bear out her coats in such a huffing manner, 
that she appears to be as broad as long, a 1687 Cotton 
Winter iii, .(Eol's huffing brood. 1835 I. Taylor Spir, 
Despot. VI. 280 The huffing gusts of the coming tempest. 

2. Puffed up, conceited, boastful; blustering, 
swaggering, hectoring, bullying. 

i6o2 How Man may Ckuse gd. Wife iv. iii, A huffing 
wench, .whose ruffling silks Make, with their motion, music 
unto love. 1609 Holland Amm, Marcell, xiv, x. 22 The 
huffing puffes of stoutness and pride. 1735 Pope Donne 
Sat, IV. 201 Huffing, braggart, puff’d Nobility. 1831 
Blackw. P'lag. XXIX. 516 The.. huffing, hectoring, basket- 
hilted adventurer. i866 Whipple Char, ij- Charac. Men 
186 'I’he bluff, huffing, sweaiing impeiiousiiess of Thurlow. 

Hu'ffingly, ot/y. [f. prec. + -LY 2,] In a huffing 
manner : a. Arrogantly, b. In an offended way, 
petulantly. 

1611 CoTGR., Guhiguois, huffingly, swaggei- 

ingly, aswash. 1693 Afiol, Clergy Scot. 54 He would treat 
us veiy huffingly. 1851 I. Taylor lEkrAj/ (1852) 30 When 
we deal with occult folk .. huffingly and disrespectfully. 
1S64 Carlyle Fredk. Gt.xvu vi. I’V. 323 Leave was at once 
gianted him, almost huffingly. 

HuflS.sh, (hz7’fij), a. [f. Huff sb. -f -isii.] 
a. Airogant, insolent, b. Petulant. 

I 17SS Johnson, arrogant, insolent, hectoring. 1796 
Mrs. Mary KoBitisois Angeliim II. 61 If any body has 
a right to be huffish, ’t is I. 1848 Dickens Dombey 430 To 
return., a huffish answer. 1885 Punch 13 June, It's no 
use to turn huffish or moody. 

Hence Ku'ilishly adv., Hu’fiishness. 

1755 Johnson, Iluffishly, with arrogant petulance; with 
bullying bluster. Huffishness, petulance ; arrogance ; noisy 
bluster. 1825 Moore Mem. 26 Oct. (1853) IV. 329 ‘ Is she 
indeed?’ answeied Piozzi huffishly, ‘then pray tell her 
I can he as indifferent as she’, and walked away. 1841 
Taii s Mag. VIII. 275 The beady huffishness and shifting 
desperation of foiled ecclesiastics. 

Hufile (ha^-fl), z,. Obs. exc. dial. [dim. and 
freq. of Huff v, : see -le.] 

1. trans. To blow ; to fan (a fije) ; to inflate. 

1583 Stanvhurst Mneis^ i. (Arb.) 39 Wheieby hee . . with 
gyfts might carrye the Princesse Too braynesick loouefits, 
to her boans fiie smouldered huffling. 1657 R- Ligon 
Barbadocs (1673) 39 Jerkin Beef, which is huffed, and 
slashed thiough, hung up and diyed in the Sun. 

fb. To raise in relief, emboss. Ohs. 

1638 Patent No. 118. 17 July, Yqibroidering or huffing of 
guiided leather, .fitt for hangings. 


•|'2. trans. To [nilt up, inIkiU', or elevate with 
piide. b. intr. To [mil, bluster. Ohs. 

rn6S2 Broml Ptimtii<:cllf ill 11. Wk 1. 187^ I. 426 I < l not 
youi line Frrnch Fiquiciy . Hufflc V't/U’ 6) Siun.iignty. 
1673 Dk. LruiniiUAi 1. in L. Pnpiis (Gaimkn) III. \ii. i( 
Another who is .ihout you who jow l:\iow' hath long Imfflul 
at me. Ibid. 17 But now he 1, luilllcd up tli.it he nni t 
.ippeaie a consideiable man. 

Jlciice Hu'fniiig vbl. sb. and //>/. a., blowing, 
bliisteiing, swelling. 

1583 SiANMiuiisi .tliutis I. ukib.) 19 Amtoiitjv .Too 
svv.ige seas suiqnig, or i.iise by hlusteius luifffiiig. Ihnt. in. 
tji heaped fioin ruugb tempesluus Imfllinq. ,11657 I on - 
LAei. Poems (iS6() 225 When lo 0111 huniing Hemy thin 
eompl. lin’d A gueveel e.iil. 1689 State I'Uiopc in Hail 
AIisc. I. 200 Her llliffliiiq and piosiieioiis lundltioii may he 
lemdeied lanquisliiiig enough. 1847 C. A. foiiNs hoiist 
'li'LCs Gt. lint. I. 357 The huffliug winds whieh we often 
e.speiienee in summer. 

t HufEler (Iwfloi). Obs. [Oiigiu obscuic ; cf. 
IIovkLLHii.] (Slc quots.) 

1723 J. Lewis Hist. Ihanct 23 Ilnljlcr, one t_li.it i.iiijs 
off (lesh pioxisions, and lefiesluiients lo Ships. 1808 
Aihiu.cum 111 . 115 LTiilil -very lately llu; liullleis, 01 pilots 
of Heligoland were under no soil of snhoHliu.vtion. 

t Hii’ff-mulf. Obs. [I. IIui'Fsi. + Muff.] ? A 
biaggail, a t luste-ier. Akso attiib, 

1600 Waison Peiatordon ix. v. (1602) 307 Austiian., 
Nelheilaiieliaii, and sueh like Germaine find liufl niiiff 
forees. Ibid. ix. viii, 328 Marigie all the lesuiles Sp.uii.ud-. 
and huff inuffes in the woild. 

t Hu’ff-no.’Sed. Obs. lare. [aii[). f. Huff int., 

V , or sb. -t- No.se.J 'I '1 hat turns iqi the utise ; 
scornful. 

?(z 1550 Blcon A’lwcc'rt)' Wks. (1560-3) I. nn'riie proude 
Phaiises the galaunt Byshups, the Imlle nosed piie.stes. 

t Hu’If-puff, a. nonicwd. [f. Huff 1 Puff.] 
Moved with every puff of wind. 

1583 SiANYiiuRsi /Ends IV. (Arb.) 115 A wind fane 
ehangabil huf puffe Always is a woominan. 

Hu'if-pufft, a. Obs. Inflated, puffed tq). 

1608 .SvL\EsTi R Du Bartas ii, iv. v. ISartax 12 Ilnrf-piift 
Ambition, Tinder-box of War. Baincvdt's Apol, 11 ij b, 

A matter of impoit no doubt, Whieh luiff-imft lungs thus 
belches out. c 1620 Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) 82 Huff- 
puft some are thu.s in their proud ambition. 

•|- Huff-siiufF, sb. lai) Obs. [f. Huff v. + 
Snuff, in the sense ‘offence, icscnlmenl’; but 
largely suggested by the riming of the two words, as 
in reduplicated formations : see Huff v.’] 

A conceited fellow who gives himself aiis and is 
quick to take offence; a biaggait, hector, 

1583 .Stanvhurst etc. (Arb.) 143 A loftye Thiasoni- 
cal huf .snuffe: In gale al on lypslau’s .stakking. 1591 
Greene Dnc. Coosuage (1859) 43 Seeing snih a teinble 
huffe snuffe sweiing with his dagger in his hand. 1598 
Florio, Rtseniito,,.o. huffe snuffe, one that w'lll soone take 
pepper in the nose. i6u Cotgk. s. v. F'errc, Manucur de 
charrettes fc}-r£cs,o. teirible huffsnuffe, scan e-crow, bragga- 
dochio. 1653 Urquhart Rabelais ii. ii. 12 Part of the 
Heavens, which the Philosophers call via lactea, and the 
Huffsnuffh, St. James his way, 

b. attrib. or adj. Arrogant, hectoring, vapouring. 
011693 Urquiiart Rabelais in, xlii. 349 The huff, snuff, 
honder-sponder, swash-buckling High Geimaiis. 

HufEy (hffi), a. [f. PIUFF sb, - 1 - -Y.] 
fl. Windy, effervescent, puffy. Obs. or dial, 

1765 Brownrigg in Phil, Trans. LV. 227 Like the air of 
beer, cyder, champaign, and other huffy liquors. 1890 
Gloucester Gloss., Huffy, puffy, not film, 
i" 2. fig. Airy, unsubstantial. Obs. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst, i. i. S 44. 53 The way of physio- 
logizing by matter, forms, and qualities, is a moie hiilfie and 
phanciful thing. i68i H. MowzE.tp Dan. Pitf. 74 'I'liis 
Spirit of Charity being an huffy blast of crude Enthusi.asin. 
t 3. Puffed up with piide, conceit, or sdf-csteem ; 
haughty; blustering. Obs. 

1677 Govt. Venice 259 Ihose . . who before the danger aie 
most huffy and high, as were the Venetians, 1678 Earl 
Murray in Lauderdale Papers (Camden) III. lxx.\vii. 151 
Lord Cochrane and his biother Sr Johne talked nior huffey 
then the rest. 1691 tr. Emilianne's Fiaiids Rom, Monks 
107 Whether the Church of Rome has reason to be so huffy 
and proud of her Pilgrims and Hospitals. 

4. t a- Arrogant, choleric, b. Ready to take 
‘ huff ’ or offence ; touchy, pettish. 

1680 Bunyan Life Badinau (ed. Virtue) 524 His natural 
temper was to be surly, huffy', and lugged, and worse. 1693 
Apol. Clergy Scot. 35 'Iheie is no necessity to appear huffy 
and out pf humour. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddens xv. 
(1S31) 133 It does not become a person in yoiu situation lo 
be so huffy. 1890 Jessopp Trials Country P at son ii. 79 
He is apt to be stuck up, and she is veiy apt to be huffy. 

Hufli, dial, name of the Green Woodpiecker : 
see Hick WALL, 

t Hu’fty. Obs. or dial. [Cf. next and IIoFF 
sb.'] a. Swagger; =next B. b. (?) A swaggeier. 

1620 IvIelton Astrologasier 52 (N.) Cut their meat after 
an Italian fashion, weare their hat and feather after a 
Germaine hufty. 1847-78 Halliw., Ilufty, a swaggeier, 
Yorksh. 

t Hu'fty-tu’ffcy, a and sb. Obs. [A riming com- 
pound, f. Huff sb, and Tuft sb. (peril, in reference to 
tufts of feathers worn as ‘ bravery ’ or finery) -f -T.] 
A. adj. Swaggering, bragging. 

155^ Nasiie Saffron Walden L iv b, Gabrieli ,. came 
ruffling it out huffty tuffty in his suite of veluet. 1599 — ' 
Lenten Stuffe (1871) 32 Hufly-tufty youthful ruffling com- 
rades, wearing every one three yaids of feather in his cap 
for his mistress’s favour. 
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B. sh. a. Swagger, b. ‘ Bravery finery. 

1603 HanoN Paektt Master Wyldgoose, 

it is not your luiftie tuftie ran make inee afraid of your 
bigge lonUes. a 1652 HuoMi: Damonelle in. ii, This is my 
Wile .. Von liave lost youis, you say : Peihaps foi want Of 
Hiifty-tufties Iprinied tustiesj, and of Gorgets gay. 

Hug Cti»g) , v. Also 6-7 hugge. [Appears late 
in i6ln c. : origin unknown. 

Not to be confounded with Hugge ik to dread, shudder, 
shiink with feat 01 cold. Not connected with Sw. huka^ 
Da. ndde pna huh to squat. In some shades of meaning it 
appioaches Ger. /legvn to foster, cheiish, orig. to enclose or 
encompass witli a hedge ; but it is difficult to see how they 
can be connected.] 

I. 1 . irans. To clasp or squeeze tiglitly in the 
arms : usually with affection = embrace ; but also 
said of a bear squeezing a man, clog, etc., between 
its forelegs. 

1567 Drant Ilflrnce, Art Piciry (R.), And liugge, and 
busse, and ciille, and cusse tby tlailing apishe fiuite. 1589 
I'appe 7V, Hahhrt 39 Like an nlde Ape, hugges the 
vrchin so in his Conccipt [etc], 1594 SiiAits Pick. Ill, 
I. iv. 252 He bewept my Fortune, And hugg’d me in his 
armes. 1661 Lovur.i. Ili'it, Am»t. Introd., The love of apes 
is siu li tnnaids their young, that they often kill them by 
hugging them. _ ciyog Porn Jau. May 813 He hugg'd 
her ( lose, ami kiss'd her o'ei and o'er. 1786 Cowfer 
4-5 June, 1 could have hugged him, for his liberality and 
fieeiloni fiom Ihgotry, 1841 Dicicrns Barn. Pudge xli. 
Dully .. tliiew lier aims lound her old fathei's neck and 
bugged him tight. 1863 IjAring-Gould Wereiaolves x. 163 
Bunn turned suddenly on him and hugged him to death. 

b. transf. and Jig. 'Fo hug one's chains, to delight 
in bondage. 

1588 Siuits. Tit. A. m. i. 214 Staine the Sun with fogge as 
.somtime cloudes, When they do hug him in their melting 
bosomes. a 1661 Fuller IVorthies (1840) I. ii. 8 Weie 
many English plants as rare as they are useful, we would 
hug in our hands what we now ti ample under our feet. 
1719 Young Bnsirh y. i. Now, from my soul, I hug these 
welcome chains Which shew you all Busiris. Gray 

Ode for Music 6 Seivitude that hugs her chain. 1835 
Willis Melanie 60 As the miser hugs his tieasure. 

Q. fig. To exhibit fondness for; spec, to caress 
or court, in order to get favour or patronage. 

1622 Massinger & DnicicrR Virg. Mart. 11. D.’s Wks. 
1873 IV. 30, I do hug thee. For diiiling thy quick brains in 
this rich plot. 1634 Milton Comus 164, I .. Wind me into 
the easy-hearted man. And hug him into snares. 1712 
Ahuu thnot fohn Bull iit. i. He . . hugged the authors as 
his bosom fiiends. 1832 Austin pmispr. (1879) 

The geneial opinion of banisters condemns the sordid 
piac tice of hugging or caressing .attoineys. 1836 Macaulay 
in Tievclyan Life I. 431 Mr. Longuevilla Clarke refused to 
fight, on tlie giouiid that his opponent had been guilty of 
hugging attorneys [of. Huggcry]. 

d. Jig. To cherish or cling to (an opinion, belief, 
etc.) with fervour or fondness. 

1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Rxemp. Ep. Ded. i While all strive 
for tiuth, they hug their own opinions diessed up in her 
imagery. 011718 Rowe (J.), Mark with what joy he hugs 
the dear discoveiy ! 1817 Moore Lalla R., Veiled Prophet, 
Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded fast To some dear false- 
hood, hugs it to the last. 1836 Emerson Eug. Traits, Pace 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 23 The Briton in the blood hugs the home- 
.stead still. ,1862 Goulburn v. 11.(1873) 84 Theie 
aie some, who. .hug asoit of sphitual selfishness. 

2 . reji. fa. To cheiish oneself; to keep or make 
oneself snug. Ohs. 

1642 Fui-leu Holy Sf Prof. St. v. xviii. 429 Heie Andro- 
nicus hugg’d himself in his piivacie. 1743 Prop. Manning 
Navy 10 We hug out Selves over a Glass of Wine, and a 
good Fire, in a Tavein, 17S7 W- Thompson P. N.Advoc. 33 
With a Salary of 130/. per Aim, ..to., hug himself comfoit- 
ably at Night in his own House with his Bottle, 
b. Jig. To congratulate or felicitate oneself. 

1622 Massinger & DncKER Virg. Mart. v. D 's Wks. 
1S73 IV. 77 As a curious Painter, When he has made 
some admirable piece, Stands off. .and then hugs Himself 
for his rare workmanship. 1650 Fuixer Pisgalt ir. xiv. 
301' Herod.. huggs himself that he had fitted their new 
King with a slioitreign. 1731 SwirTO;jAAX>^tti'Aii3 They 
hug themselves, and leason thus; It is not yet so bad with 
us, 1843 Le Fevre Life Trav. Phys. I. i. x. 238 We 
Imgged oiuselves with the idea that we h.ad done right. 
1863 Mrs. Clarke Shahs. Char. viii. 206 He luigs himself 
upon his power over hei. 1893 F. Hall T ivo Trifles 32 You 
. hug yourself as a good patriot for holding it in cletestation, 

3 . absol. (also in lecipiocal sense), b. intr. To 
lie close, cuddle. 

1595 SiiAKS. fokn V. ii. 142 To hug with swine, to seeke 
sweet safety out In vaults and prisons, 1687 Good Advice 
39 Now Ridly and Hooper hug, and me the deaiest 
Biethren..in the Woild. 1693 Congreve Love for L. hi. 
V, I love to see 'em hug and cotton together like down 
upon a thistle. 1733 Pope Hor. Sat. n. i. 87 Tis a Bear’s 
talent not to kick but hug. 

4 . trans. (orig. Nauti) To keep as close as pos- 
sible to (the shore, etc.) ; to ‘ cling to ’. 

1824 PIeber Narr. ponrn. {1828) 1 . 167 The naval tactics 
of Bengal . . always incline to hug the shore a.s much as pos- 
sible. 1829 Marryat F. Mddmay v. Hugging the Spanish 
toast. 1856 Kane Artt. Expl. H. xv. 153 It was a lofty 
headland, and the land-ice which hugged its base was 
covered with locks, 1861 Hughes Tone Brovin at Oxf. ii, 
He was hugging the Berkshiie side himself, as the other 
skiff passed him, 1873 Browning Red Coii. Nt.-cap 26 Be 
sure I keep the path that hugs the wall. 1882 B. D. W. 
Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Serv. II. xiii. 24 We hugged the land 
as we rounded, and dropped anchor outside the bay. _ i8g8 
Daily News 27 June 4/6 There was no panic, no hugging of 
cover, such as overtook the troops at Bull Run. 

IT. north, dial. [It is not clear that this is the 
same word,] 5 . trans. To carry. 


1788 W. Marshall Vorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hug, 
to cany; especially a cumbious load. 1825 Brockett, 
Hug, to carry, especially if difficult. 1891 Atkinson Last 
Giant-Killers 60 Pokes big enough to hold two or three 
pigs each, to ' hug ’ them in. 1893 Snowden Talcs Yorksh. 
tVolds 13s, I hugged lier box up ho' t’ .station. 

(In most dialect glossaries from NoUhumberland to Lin- 
colnshire : not in Sc.) 

Hence Hugged, Hu’gging Jpl. adjs. ; also 
Hu-ggingly ad?;. 

1841 Dickens Bam. Rndge lix, Who could look on., 
and not desire to be. .either the hugging 01 the hugged? 
1870 W. Morris _ Earthly Par. IV. 23 Into, a hugging 
bear He turned him. 1879 S. Lanier Poems (1884) 41 The 
hugged delusion diear. 1891 G. Meredith One of oiir 
Cony. I, xii. 234 Theie was an obstacle to his being hug- 
gingly genial, even candidly genial with hei. 

Hug (hog), sb. [f. prec. vb.j 

1 . A strong clasp with the arms ; an embrace 
of affection; also, a close or lough grasp; the 
clasp or squeeze of a bear. 

1639 Lady Alimony t\. Prol. in 'HlO.iX. Doddey XIV. 288 
Apt for a spousal hug. 1727 Bailey vol. II, A Hugg, an 
Embrace, a Gav (J.), Why these dose hugs ? I owe 
my shame to him. 1773 Garrick in Boswell Johnson 
Api., Johnson gives you a forcible hug, and shakes laughter 
out of you, whether you wilt or no. 1828 Scott P. M. 
Peith VI, Keep at arm's-length, then.. I will have 110 
more close hugs. 1839-40 W. Irving Wolfort's R. (1835) 
201 Bruin laised one aim, and gave the dog a hug that 
ciushed his iibs. 1880 Miss Braddon rw / non xxxi, 
She gave his lordship a hug. 

2 . A squeezing giip in wrestling ; esp. Cornish 
(t Devonshire) Inig, a special ‘ lock ’ of Cornish 
wrestlers ; hence (see qnot. 1661). 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel ii. ii. I’ll show 
her the Cornish hug. ci6z6 Dick of Devon, iv. iii. in Bul- 
len O. PI. II. 80 Onely a Devonshire hugg, sir. a 1661 
Fuller IVorthies, Cornwall i. (16621 197 The Cornish are 
Masters of the Art of Wrestling., Theii Hugg is a cunning 
close with their fellow-combatant, the fuiits whereof is his 
fail fall, or foil at the least. It is figuratively appliable to 
the deceitfull dealing of such, who secretly design their 
overthiow, whom they openly embrace. 1705 Char. 
Sneaker in Harl. hlisc. (1808) XI. 29 Ills St. Maw's Muse 
has given the French troops a Coinisli hug, and flung them 
all upon their backs. 17S4 Foote Knights i. Wks. 1799 1 . 
67 we don't wiestle after your fashion.. we all go upon 
close hugs or the flying mare. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. 
II. 1009 In the ‘Cotnisli hug’, Mr. Polwhele perceived the 
Greek palmstral attitude.s. 

Huge (hi/Iclg), a. (adv.) Forms : 3- huge ; 
also 4-5 hoge, laeug(e, 5-6 houge, £-7 hudge, 
(4hogge, hug, hughe, 5 hugge, howge, hogh(e, 
hoege, 6 houdge, hewge, hoouge). [ME. huge, 
hoge, app, aphetic f. OF. ahuge, alwge, ahoege, 
in same sense, of unknown oiigin. 

It is, however, notewoithy that no connecting link in the 
foi m of huge in OFr., or ahuge in early ME. , has as yet been 
found,] 

1 . Very great, large, or big ; immense, enoimons, 
vast. a. Of things material or of spatial extent. 

a 1273 Prov. Ailfrcd 709 in O. E. Misc. 138 puiu b'’ 
and genteleri he amendit huge companie. c 1330 R. Brunnc 
Chron. (i8to) 31 He biouht with him a deuelle, a hogge 
Geant. 13.. Gaw. <5- Gr. Knt. 743 Of here oke/ ful lioge 
a luindreth to-geder. 1390 Gower Co;tf. I. 236 He,. made 
an hughe fire. 1480 Caxion Chron. Eng. ccxxvi. 231 
A fill houge and boystous meyne of dyueise nacions. 1381 
Marbecic Bk. of Notes 343 The wanes of the hudge floude. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 212 Fislies are in huge num- 
bers here. 1791 Cowper Iliad vii. 246 So moved huge 
Ajax to the fight. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cent. Countries 

I. 373 Naples is huge, and populous. i8go Swinburne 
Stud. Prose 4 Poetry 221 The huge fireplace with its 
diagon-like dogs. 

b. Of things iinmateiial. 

13.. E. E. A lilt. P. B. 1659 Me hade so huge an insyjt to 
his aune dedes. c 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Margaret 671 A 
gret hug thonir com but bad 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi. 
242 Maltha on Marye magdeleyne an huge pleynte .she 
made, c 1430 Mirour Saluacioim 346 For hoege hif yt he 
shuld noght hire grene. 1329 More Comf. agst. Ttib. iii. 
Wks. 1259/1 How woondeifull houge and gret those spuituaU 
heauenly loyes aie, 1680 Allen Peace ^ Unity Pief. 3 The 
Peace, .of the Church is a matter of that huge moment, that 
[etc,]. 1834 Medwin Angler in 1 Vales I. 143 [He] look a 

huge fancy to the wench. 1877 Dowden Shaks. Prim.Vi. 13s 
His affliction selves as a measure of the huger affliction of 
the King. 

c. transfi. Of persons in reference to their actions 
or attributes ; Of very gieat power, rank, posses- 
sions, capabilities, etc. 

c 1400 Distr. Troy 3924 Hoger of hert and of her wiile, 
He demenyt well his maneis, & be mesiue wroght. 1430-40 
Lydg Bochas vi. iii. (1554) 150 b, The gieat Duke so 
mightie and so huge. CX470 Hlnry Wallace xi. 29 Off 
Glo.syster that huge loid and hei, 1838 Carlyle Fredh. Gt. 

II. xi. I 116 An only child, the last of a line : hugest Heiress 
now going. 

f 2 . Very gieat in number, very numerous. ra;-e. 

1570 Satir. Poems Refoim. xix. 89 Hudge is jour fais 
within this fals Regioun. 

t 3 . Phr. In huge-, hugely, vastly, extensively. 
(Cf. ai Ictrge.) Obs. 7 -are. 

1384 Hudson Du Bartas' yudith 1. loi More than euer 
Rome could comprehend, In huge of learned books that 
they ypend. 

4 . Comb. Parasynthetic, as huge-ai-med, -bellied, 
-bodied, -boiud, -built, -grown, -homied, -Ihnbed, 
-pivportmied, -tongsied, etc, adjs. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villanie ii. vi. 201 Huge-tongu’d 
Pigmy brats. 1612 Drayton Poly-olbion xiii. (R.), Many a 


huge-grown wood. 1624 Milton Paraphr. Ps. cxiv. ii 
The high hugebellied mountains skip like rams. 1808 
Scott Ma; m. v. w, Huge-boned, and tall and grim, and 
gaunt. 1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 122 Huge-limbed 
men. 

tB. adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

1430-70 Golagros y Gam. 498 Yone house is sa huge hie. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fail. Mon. n Tombes are made so 
huge great, that they take vp the Church. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk <$• Selv. To Rdi,, Lessenings of them, who have done 
huge well. 1679 Puller Moder. Ck. Eug. (1843) 290 Many 
arc huge concerned to shift off the conviction of this truth, 
t Hugeful, a. Obs. [f. piec. A- -POL.] Huge. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) iv. xxxvili, (1859) 65 Hugefull 
peyne, and laboine. 

Hugely (hiz^-dgli), adv. [f. Hdoe a. -f -LV^.] 
In a huge manner; very greatly, extremely; im- 
mensely, vastly, enormously. 

c 1380 Mwfeewf in Todd Three Treat. JVyclif (1851) 134 
pei weren hugely comfoitid whom Crist come unto. 1382 
Wyclie Gen. .xvii. 2, I shal multiple thee ful hiigeli. 1422 
tr. Secreia Secii't., Prtv. Piiv. (E E. T. S.) 192 Mariage 
. -is hugell pleasant to god. 1330 Rastell Bk. Pnrgat. n. 
xviii. When any member of the bodye is vehemently and 
hougly styred. 1631 Jer. Taylor Acjvw.ybr Yean. ii. 19 
The man was hugely lich. J710 Steele Tatler No. 266 f 2 
They love one another hugely. ^1839 Praed Poems (1864) 
II. 121, I like him hugely 1 1838 Carixis. Fi-edk. Gt. i. iv. 

I. 33 A.. hugely ingenious old gentleman. 1871 R Ellis 
Catullus X. 12 O ur pi aitor . could hugely Mulct his company. 

Hugeness (hiw-dgnes). [f. Huge a. +-kesh.] 
The quality 01 condition of being huge; extia- 
orclinary gieatness of bulk ; immensity, vastness. 

C1380 Sir Fcrunil. 52 Of such anopei herde je nere, 
nowar par je han gone, Of Strengpe, of schap, of hugenys. 
1398 Trevisa Bar ih. Dc P.R.'x.m. xxvi. (Bodl. M S.), pe whale 
is icleped Ceteforhougenes of his liodie. 1379 E. Yi. Spenser's 
Sheph. Cal. Apr. (Emblem), The hugenesse of his imagina- 
tion. 1616 SuRFL. & Marku. Conniiy Forme 649 Yet is 
the oake accounted the King of the foi rest .. in respect 
of his largenesse and hudgenesse 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty vi. 29 The hugeness of us few distinct paits strikes 
the eye with uncommon gi.sndenr i8i8 Klats Endym 
■III. 346 A diead wuteispout had rear’d aloft Its hungiy 
hugeness. 

Hugeous (hi77’cl33s), a. [adv.), [f. Huge a. 
-f -ous.] =Huge. 

a 1529 Skllton Ware the Hanke 48 He made his hawke 
to fly. With bogeous showte and ciy. 1533 Eden Decades 
'J’o Rdr. (Arb.) 49 The hiigious lieapes of .stones of the 
Pyiamides of Egypt. 1656 Davenant Siege Rhodes 1. 
(1673) 27 Then the hiig’ous great Tuik Came to make us 
moie woik. 1734 Richardson Grandison (i78i)VI. liii. 342 
They should all have taken it as a hugeous favour. 5826 
Scott IVoodst. xiv, My master is close by. beside the 
hugeous oak. 1885 Dobson Sign of Lyre 125 The Squiie in 
tiansport skipped lus knee At ihismost hugeous pleasantry, 
tb. Oe%adv. Hugely, immensely. Obs. 

1673 Wycherley Genilem. Dancing-Master iv. Wks. 
(Rtklg.) 56/2 , 1 am hugeous glad. 

Hence Hii-geoiisly adv., hugely ; Hti-greoiiE- 
ness, hugeness. 

a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary in. v, 1 love these ballads 
hugeously. 1732 Fielding AmeliaNlV^. 1775 X. 75 My 
mind misgives me hugeously. 1783 Sarah Fielding Ophelia 

II. vi. He will have fielted hugeously. 1839 G Mfredith 
R. Peverel Kxi, His hugeousness seemed to increase. 

[Hugesome, a., erroneous alteiation of Ug- 
SOMB, horrible, dreadful. [Cf. Hugge zi.] 
aiS68 CovEHDALnif£’/fiA'(«/ 4 ^xxvi. (Paikei Soc. II. aosk 
No tongue is able to expiess the teriible and hugesome 
lorig. ed. ugsome] pain and punishment theieof]. 

Huggabaci, obs. form of Huckaback. 
i' H'Ugge, 2'. Obs. [A variant of Ugge.] a 
intr. To shudder, shrink, shiver, or shake with fear 
or with cold. b. t 7 -ans. To abhor, abominate. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 191/1 To . .ahhominai-i, deteslari 

[etc ]. 1330 Palsgr. 588/2 , 1 hugge, I shriiike me iii my bed 

It is a good sporte to se this lytle boye hugge in his bedde 
foi colde. 1370 Levins Mnnip. 184/26 To Hugge, horrescere. 

Hence t Hugged a., abhorred; abominable, 
ugly. 

CIS30 Ld. Berners M ?•//(. (1814) 13B The stioke 
lyght on the giete deuyll, soo that hys hugged and foule 
heed flewe to the earth. 

Hugge, obs. foim of Huge. 

Hugger (h»'g3j) , shf [f, Hug v. -l- -eh 1 .] One 
who hugs. b. dial. A porter or cz.sne.r (Jfihiiby 
Gloss. 1S76). 

1682 Otway Venice Pres. ii. i, Bedamore. Pleiie ! I must 
embiacehim. My heartbeats to this man as if it knew him. 
Renault. I never lov’d these Hiiggers 1 1894 iVaAbw (N.Y.) 
13 Sept. 204/2 Not only aie they [seipents] carried in such 
a way as to prevent their stiiking, but the ‘hugger’, as the 
attendant piiest is called, is always piesent with his whip to 
guard against an accident. 

tHu'gger, sh.‘^ Ohs. [Cf. Hugger ».] Con- 
cealment ; = HuGGEll-MUGGEB sb. I. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 250 Hee counselleth . . to 
keepe them no longer in hugger, but to let them..shewe 
themselves abroade. 

Hugger, sb,'^ Var. Hogger, a footless stocking. 
1791 Newte Tour Eng. ^ Scot. 50 Others .. wear what 
they call huggeis, and in the Northern parts of Scotland 
hugger-muggans, that is, stockings with the feet either woin 
away by long and hard service, or cut from them on puipose. 
1827 J. Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks. 1855 I. 287 A lassie frae 
Yarrow or Ettrick, in worsted buggers. 

Hugger (h»'g3-i). "v- Ohs. exc. dial. [prob. 
short lor Hugger-mugger v. (But possibly the 
source of the first element of the compound.)] 
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fl. intr. To be concealed ; to lie in ambush. Ohs, 1 

1557 IIai!Ma.n Caveat (i86g) 43-4 Such a one they saw 
there lyikinge and huggeiinga two houves before. 

2 . trans. To conceal, keep seciet; to wrap tip. 
iSao Bretov PasqniV s Message (1626) E, Tell Trueth for 
Shame and Hugger up no ill. 1876 Whiily Gloss, s. v., 

‘ Hugger 't up onny hoo, I’s cla.sh’d foi time’, wiap it up in 
any shape, I am in a hurry. 

d’S. intr. To become confused or disordeily ; to 
get into confusion. Ohs, 

ri520 Skfeton Vo-r PopiiU 603 By Codes blessed mother, 

Or thei begynne to hugger, For Codes sake looke ahoute, 

f Hugger-mug. Ohs. =nextA. i. 

1654 E. JoitNSON IVond. surhgr- Provid. 206 They have 
taken up a desolate Wilderness to be theii habitation, and 
not deluded any by keeping their possession in huggerniug. 

Hugger-mugger (ho-g3i|m»'goi), sh.,a., and 
adv. b orms : 6 bukermoker, hoker moker, 
hooker-mocker, (also 9 diali) huckermucker, 
hugger mucker, 6 -7 hucker mucker, 6- hugger 
mugger, hugger-mugger, huggermugger. [This 
is the commonest of a gioitp of reduplicated words 
of parallel forms and neatly synonymous meaning, 
including huddir-tmidder, Sc. hudg&'itmdge, and 
obs. hody-tnoke. Nothing definite appears as to 
their derivation or origin, and it is not unlikely 
that they came from different souices, and in- 
fluenced each other. An early form, more usual 
in 1 6th c., was Imcker-miicker {iioker-molier), tite 
second element of which may have been the ME. 
vb. ttiukre, moken-n to hoard up, conceal, whence 
mukrere, mokerere hoarder, miser (cf. sense i b). 
Whether hucker had an independent existence (cf. 
the prec. woids), or was merely a riming variation, 
cannot at present be determined. The change to 
hugger-mugger was phonetically easy and natural, 
but may have been helped by the influence of 
hudder-nuidder",'^\svda. was app, of different origin.]. 
A. sh. 

1 . Concealment, secrecy ; esp. in phr. in hugger- 
mugger : in secret, secretly, clandestinely. F ormerly 
in ordinary literary use, now archaic or vulgar. 

15*9 Mori: Dynloge ii. 52 b/a Ha wolde haue hys faythe 
dyuulgedand .spredde abrode openly, not alwayewhyspeiad 
in hukermokar. Ibid, iv. 121 b/t Suche thyngys . . these hei e- 
tyques teche in bucket mucker. 1539 Tavcrnkr Card. 
IVysed, i. 26a, It shal he done moche better in open couite, 
and in the face of al the woild, then in hugger mugger. 
*SS3 Bacon Religues cf Rome (1563) isg The wordes of the 
hordes Supper . , were not spoken in hocker mocker . . but 
playnely, openlye and distinctly, oiggo in Acc. ij- Pap. 
relating to Mary Q. of Scots (Camden) 114 Secieatfie 
demeasned, 01 handled tn hugger mucker, or rufflicl up in 
ha^t. 1601 HoLCASin Plmy II. 563 Say that this is done 
in secret and hucker mucker. i6oz Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 8.(. 
1633 Ford 'T%s Pity in. i, There is no way but to clap up 
the marriage in hugger-mugger. 1678 Botlfr Hud. at. iil, 
123 In Hugger-mugger hid. rr.1734 North Lives III, 314 
The good old lady . . took him into hugger-mugger in her 
closet, where she usually had some good pye or plumb cake. 
1836 Gen. P, Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 91 The resolution 
that the voting in Committee shall take place in ‘hugger- 
mugger '• 1874 Motley Barn^veld I. iv, ^26 The trial was ! 
all mystery, hugger-mugger, horror. 

b. One who keeps things hidden or in secret; 
a hoarder or miser. (? erroneous usei] 

1862 Trollope N, Amer, I. 289 Nor is the New Yorker a 
hugger-mugger with his money. He does not hide up his 
dollars in old stockings, and keep rolls of gold in hidden pots. 
2 . Disorder, confusion ; a medley, muddle. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv, 74 An hugger-mugger of 
ineddlesom beings all at jars. 1867 Carlyle Remin. H. 174 
Huggermugger was the type of his [L. Hunt's) economics. 
1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (1S76) 54 Muddle files before it, and 
hugger-mugger becomes a thing unknown. 1887 S'. Chesh. 
Gloss, s. V., My pleeces bin pw.i sich a huckermucker I’m . 
asheemed o' annybody gooin' in ’em. 

B. adj. 1 . Secret ; clandestine. 

1^2 tr. Sallust 330 What hugger mugger Funerals of 
Citizens, what sudden Massacres committed in the very 
Arms of Patents and Children. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
xliv. (1781) VI. 282 No hugger mugger doings ! Let private 
weddings be for doubtful happiness 1 1796 Mrs. M. Robin- 
son Angelina II. 127 No hugger-mugger doings for me ! 

2 . Rough and disorderly, confused, makeshiit. 

1840 Mrs. F. Trollope Widow Married xix, I’d rather, 
ten times over, live hiiggei -mugger fashion, as we are now. 
1853 Jerdan Autobiog. IV. xii. 213 You find matters . . so 
clumsily set out, that you fare in the style called hugger- 
mugger. i866 Carlyle Remin. (1881) I. 203 In a kindly 
and polite yet very huggermugger cottage. 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect II. 313 The household was supplied in a hugger- 
mugger fashion. 

0. adv. 

1 . Secretly, clandestinely ; ‘ in hugger-mugger 

1526 Skelton Mapiyf. 392 Thus is the talkyng of one and 
of ydei As men dare speke it hugger-mugger. 0x700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant. Crew., Hugger-mugger, Closely or by Stealth, 
Under board. 

2 . In rough disorder or confusion ; in a muddle. 
1880 Tennyson Village Wife xviii. Hugger-mugger they 

lived, but they wasn’t that easy to please. 1&4 Daily 
Graphic 3 May 7 The Reformation, .left our Church system, 
as regards the appointment of the clergy, all hugger mugger. 

Hugger-mugger, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans. To k^ep secret or concealed; to hush up. 
1803 Mary Charlton Wife 4- Mistress IV. 25 His uncle . . 
had saved a iiioit of money . , and behold, it was all hugger 


niiiggered away. 1862 N. I”. Prihunc i June (Bartlett), 1 hat 
is a venial offence, to be liugger-muggeied up. *8pi A 1 kin- 
son I.ast Giant-hilleis 105 That .. plunder ..whn h . you 
keep huggei-niuggeied up in. .your cave. 1898 JtaUy News 
sApr. 3/1 For twoye.ars the_ City Corporation tired to hug- 
ger -mugger this nasty little incident out of sight. 

2 . intr. a. To pioceed in a secret 01 clandestine 
manner ; esp. to meet or assemble in this manner, 
b. To go on in a confused or intiddled way. 

1803 Morn. Heiald in Spirit Pttb frnls. (1806) IX. 336 
It'.s a shame to hugger-mugger on without making a little 
figure nowand then. 1862 Af V.'Po ibnne 23 Feb. (Jiai'tlejt), 
Listening to key-hole revelations, and hugger -mugger ing 
with disappointed politicians. 1879 McCarthy Donna 
Quixote III. vii, She won’t stand much more of you and me 
hugger -mtiggering together. 1887 M. Bi.riiAM-EDWARDS 
Next of Kin Wanted I. yiii. no Let the whole lot hugger, 
mugger together — old maids, Jesuits, saints, sinners. 

buggery (h»‘gon). [f. IIuo v., IIuCrOBli sh.'^ : 

see -BUY.] The action or practice of hugging ; esp. 
thejnactice of courting an alUnney, etc. with the 
view of obtaining piofessional employment. 

1804 L. T. Rede P.ss Exam. Laws Jsng. (ed. a) 1. 65 'I'he 
baiiiev [of etiquette] k now lernoved try the e.igerness of 
b.iiiister.s to piocuie business by flattering arid courting 
attoi nies wlio Irave the disti ibutioii of it— this is distinguished 
by the curious appellation of hugger y. 1810 Ln. Cammiell 
in Life (1881) I. 249 We IKed together very amicably, not- 
withstanding a few jealousies .Tiid lumoiiis of hugger y. 
1827 Dlacku). Mag. XXII. 511 With the most ludicrous 
exultation and self-huggeiy. 1854 Phaser's Mag. L. 269 
Though buggery and undue famili.'irity with attorneys are 
forbidden by the etiquette of the Bar, yet theie is no canon 
of the profession against huggery of f.ai liamentai y agents. 

Hu'g'gin. rffsA Alsohuggaiij-on. [cJ.IIuckxZi.i, 
Huck-bone.] The hip-bone, esp. of a horse oi cosv. 

1737 Brackfn P'arriery Impr. (1757) 11. 28 His Ribs 
elevate and round near the Hiiggon or Haunch-Bones. 1829 
Cdovc}-'s Hist. Derby I. 205 From his huggin or hip bone to 
the 1 oot of his tail, 2 ft. i in. 1869 Lonsdale Gloss , II uggan, 
the hipbone of a horse or cow. 1877 llotderncss Gto\s., 
Ihiggon, the hip-bone of a horse. x886 S. W. Line. Gloss., 
Huggin, the hip. I was always a poor sKoiiwaisted thing, 
niy huggins come up so high. 

Hugging (\wgiTP),vhl. sh. [f. IIuG V. + -ixgI.] 
The action of the verb Huo. 

idis Chapman Odyss. xxii. (R.), They.. pour’d a flame Of 
lone, about their lord : with welcomes home, With hugging.s 
of his hands. 1639 Du Verger ti. Camus’ Admir. Events 
gs They were Apes Imggings, which smother with their 
imbr.'rcings. i8io Sporting Mag. XXXV, 193 After a 
hugging battle of forty minutes. 1897 W, H. Thornton 
Remin. W, C. Clergyman iv. 123 There was .. no hugging 
of cliildren, no hand-shaking with friends. 

Hugging ppl, a., Huggingly adv, : see Hug v. 
Huggle (bu'g’l), V. Now dial, [? iterative of 
Hug V.] To hug. 

1383 Studbcs Anal. Abus, i, (1879) 97 So he haue his 
pretie pussie to huggle withall, it forceth not. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 221 She taketh it into her arme^ she 
hugleili it in her bosome, and kissetli it. 1675 Teonoe Diaiy 
(1823) 10 The women, .huggling the water-men about tlie 
necks. 183s Tail's Mag. II. 513 Putting out bis arms to 
huggle the old lady round the neck. 1881 Leiceslei-sh. Gloss., 
Huggle, to hug, embrace. 1886 in S. W. Line. Gloss. 
Hence + Huggle-my-bulf, cant name of some 
diink. Cf. Hugmatee. 

1736 W. Toldeuvy Two Orphans IV. 79 Dry gin . . in every 
dose of huggle-my-buff, or hot-pot. 

Huggo, obs. f. Hogo. Hughe, Hughely, 
obs. ff. Huge, Ugly. Huginess; see under Hdgy. 
Hugly, obs. f. Ugly. 

t Hugmatee. Obs. [yfrom phrase hug-nie- 
t’ye.] Cant name of a kind of ale. 

1699 Bentley PhaL Pref. 33 He is better skill’d in the 
Catalogues of Ales, his Hiinity Dunity, Hugmatee, Three- 
Tbieads, and the rest of that glorious List, than in the 
Catalogues of MSS. 0x704 T, Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 218 
(D.) No hugmatee nor flip iny grief can smother. 

Hugsome, var. Ugsome. 


Huguenot CJm7-gen(7t), sh. {a) Also (6 huge- 
7 hague-, bugunot), 7-S hugouet(t, 7-9 hugo 
not. , Hugzienot, a word of disputed origin 
according to Hatz.-Darm. (who cites the forn 
eiguenots from Chron. de Genlve ofi55o), a popula: 
alteration of Ger. eidgenosz (Du. eedgenoof), con 
federate, under the influence of the personal namr 
Hugues, Hugh.] A member of the Calvinistic o 
Ketormed communion of France in the i6th am 
17th c. ; a French Protestant. In French, orig 
a^ nickname, said to have been imported fron 
Geneva ; in English, chiefly a historical term. 

T, Stapleton Fortr, Faith 72 Except a number c 
c 1392 Marlowe Massacre Paris Wki 
iiri* u' • There are a hundred Huguenotf? and mor 
Which in the Avoods do hold their synagogue, 1630 2 y 
^olmson s Ktngd. tj* Comuvw, 89 For in Paris they, .call an 
Piince Hiigoijet, who dares onely say, That Nostre Dam 
IS but a darke melancholike Church, ^759 Robertso 
( 1761) I, 496 The Flench I^ing had latel 
c^tained. . advantaps over the Hugonots 1845 M. Pattiso 
. cw, ^889) 1. 12 The Huguenots had pillaged the shrine 
the Revolution swept it away altogether. 1846 Haf 
Mission Co 7 Hj* (1850) 359 Some .. took part in the massaci 
ol the Hugonots. 1867 Smiles Hn^ienots E?ig, i. (1880) 5 
Mann . . gives no fewer than hrceen supposed derivations < 
the word Huguenot. 

B. adj. (or attrib.) Of or belonging to tb 
Huguenots. 

1682 Newsfr. France loTbe King is resolved to maV 


his Ilugoiiot Subjects grow weniy eitlici of jlii ii Inis, nr nf 
their Religion. 1683 Locro' in Ld. King Af/n (1830) II. 20J 
A riinu maybe sav'ed in the Ihesbyteii.iii, liidepeiideiit, nr 
Iliigonot CliriiLh i873.SMir r s Hugnenots Ft . Fret. (1881) 5 
A Huguenot engineer direr led lire opeialioiis at the siege 
of Namur. 1896 Pto-xpcciits oj llngitenot hoiitiy oj London, 
Founded in 1H85 I fljjects. .2. To for in .1 bond of b-dlowsliii) 
ariiong some of those who desire to peipetunte the inemoiy 
oftlieir lliiguenalaiirestois. 

Hence Huguenotic (-ftik) a., of or peitaining 
to the Huguenots ; Hu'g'nenotisMi, the religious 
system ordoctiine ol the Huguenots; Calviiiisni. 

1611 Ca\c,\\., IIugufinHlet ic, nuguenolisnie, CaUiitiisine. 
1839 tr. Laniarlinc s Mary Stumi App 150 jlugneliotlsin 
was drowned in blood 1897 Saga-Pth. I i/.ing Club Jan. 
272 He quehtioned whelliei some of lire hraebj cepli.iln. 
.skulls [in Denmark) were nut Iliigueiioiit;. 

tHu'gy, a. Ohf. Foims: 5 bogy, 5-7 hugy, 
6-7 -ie, 6 bougy, -ie, hudgy, bbtigey. [t.IIiKii: 
a. -h-Y. Cf. dusk, dusky, murk, murky.'] - Huge. 

fi4zo Lydg. Assembly oJ Gods 1095 An bogy niygbty 
boost. 1422 Ir. .Sect eta Rci) cl., I'riv. P> IV. (Is. Is. T. Si i7f 
All hiigy ryuei rennynge by tire Cite wallis. 1579 'Iwim. 
Phisiike agil. Poit. i. Ixxxvii. 109 b, Wliem e this ro.uing 
of the liorigy wanes ‘f 1697 Dk\di n t itg. rhneid v. it , His 
luigy bulk on sev'ii high volumes 1 oil'd. 1728 Vaniiu S. Ciu. 
J'tov. JItisb. I. i, Ho lias hiigey business \rilli jou. 

Hence ]■ Htfginess, hugeness. 

1339 W. Cunningham' C mwi’i’;-. Gla.xse iCy The hoiigii nesse 
of the labor. 1608 Svivtsti u Du DmUts w. iv. iv. .'xihhm 
1016 This mighty Fish, of Wliale-like liiigintss. 

H'ull (huj, int. A naturnl lUteiante, exiuessing 
some suiipresseil feeling. 

x6o8 Middleton Mad Wot Id in. ii,’J lieie’s gold for thee ! 
lirih, let lier want foi nothing, master tioi lor. 1732 Fir i.Disr. 
Miser iv. xiii, Huh ! now would some lovers iliink tlieiir- 
selves very unhappy. 1814 Manairoei tng l. i, Married ! 
huh -is it marriage yoxixxt talking of'( 

II Huia (b? 7 Ta). Also bui (li77'i). [Native Maori 
name cleiiveil from the biul’s peculiar whistle.] A 
New Zealand bird, Ileteralocha acuHrostris, the 
tail feathers of which are highly prized hy the 
Maoris as ornaments. 

184s E. J, WAurriEi d Adv. New Zealand I. 91 (Mon is) 
The hiiia is a black bird about as large as a ihitish, vvitli 
long thin legs and a slender .senii-circiilni beak. 1883 Ri s- 
wicK Betrayed 36 One snow-tipped hui feather glared his 
hair. 1898 Daily Nm'S 29 Mar. 5/ 2 The 3d. stamp [of N e w 
Zealand] bears specimens of the great liuia, a Viitd wliosi: 
feathers are worn by M.TOii chiefs, ns a sign ol tank, 

Huid, Sc. f. Hood, Huide, obs. f. Hide 
H uif, Sc. f. IIooE ; obs. pa, t. of Heave; obs. 1. 
Hove v.^ 

tHuik, V. Sc. Ohs. [Used in Sc. bcf. 1600. 
The phonology is somewhat difficult, but the sense 
appeals to connect it with the family of OIC. hyegan, 
Goth, hngjan, ON. hugn, to employ the mind, lake 
thought, consider.] tratis, {yt'W'cx simple ohj. or obj. 
clause) To legard, consider, give thought to. 

1370 Saiir. Poems Reform, xviii. 92 Iluiking na baime sa 
thay may be possest In warldlie welth, Ibid. xxi. ij Jour 
siluer beis na langer liuikit. 1573 Davidsone Commend. 
Vprichines, Disc. Esiaitis (Jam,), Lament sen he is gone, 
That hulkit tiatlilng for thy health. 1397 Munu.dmikii 
Cherrie ^ Slae 419 Quha huiki.s not, nor luikis not Qiiliac 
efthward may cum. Ibid. 1132 Prouiitting, unwitting, Jour 
hechts 30U neuir hiiiked. 

Huikstery, var. Huckstehy. 

Huill, obs. Sc. f. Hull, 

Huing (hi7?i3j), vbl. sh. [f. tluE v~ -i- -ing h] 
Shouting, hooting ; spec, the rousing of a deer 
from its lair, or driving it with shouts towards the 
huntsman or a net. Also the directing of fishei- 
men. See Huee. 

01230 Osul ,5- Night. 1264 Hiian ich min hiring to heom 
sencle. 1330 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewyng of a deie, hvee. 1575 
Laneham Let. (1S71) 13 The galloping of horse/, the blast- 
ing of hornz, the halloing and hewing of the huntsmen. 1616 
fciiR R. Boyle Diary m Lismore Papers (1886) I. 151 Of his 
20" for this -seazons hewing he is paid vijh stei. 

Huir, obs. Sc. f. Whoee, Huird, Sc. var. 
IIoABD._ Huire, obs. f. Hiee. 
t Huisher, husher, now as Fr. || huissier 

(wtsye), sb. Forms ; 4-5 huscher, 5hoaeliere, 5- 

6 huissher(e, hussher(e, 6-7 husher, huisher, 

7 bushier, 7- huissier. See also UsHEE. [a. 
OV.htnsier, huscier, mod.F. htiissier, l.lipiis dooi 

pop. L. '^iistium for osliuni door.] =USHEE. 

X3.. Sir Tristr. 632 pe huscher bad him fle. cx^ooApol. 
Loll. 36 pel schal be hiischeiis & poitais. 1426 Lydg. 
Pilgr. Life Man (E. E. T. S.) 2809 I’kat I myghte ben an 
liuissher, Or at the gate a porter-. 1464 Mann, tj- Iloiiseh. 
Exp. (Roxh.) 277 To ij. of the geutelmeii hoscheies, 
1502 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 71 Arnolde 
Chollei ton yeoman huisshere. 1371 Lett. Lit. yi/rw (Cam- 
den) 65 Rye’ Marlow . , will not tary here as husslier and 
teache wrytinge. 1600 Holland Livy xxiv. xliv. 539 His 
sergeant.s or huighers [licioresi marching afore. c 1611 
Beaum. & Rl. 4 Plays in One Induct., Prologues are 
hushiers baye_ before the wise. 1627 R. Ashlky Atmansor 
10 An Huissier of his Chamber. 1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. 
Exemp. I, V. 153 When . .hatred of idolatry is the huisher of 
Sacriledge. 1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 173 
Four Hushevs. .with Battoun.s headed with ii on went before 
him. 1837 J. F. Cooper Europe II. 183 (Stanf.) The huissier 
..announced the wife of an ambassador. 1849 J. A. Car- 
lyle Dante, Inferno 70 note. The Huissiers which Ben- 
venuto Cellini heard. 

Hence •j* Kulsher v. trans., to usher, precede. 

I 1606 Holland Sueton, 8 A public officer called Accensus 



HUISHT. 

■ihnuld luushcr him befoie and the Seijeants or Lictours 
follow after behinde. 

t Htiisht, a. Obq. var. of IIusiit or Whisht, 
silent. (Cf. Ilnsm' 1) 

1576 FitMtNG Panopl. I'Jud. r4fl He y‘ might liy au- 
thniitie, (.ommauntlc al men to be luiisht and silent. 

Hence f Huislitly adv. 

1548 Unitr, etc. IPa'nn. Par. ’yolm xvi. (R.), I shal then 
spe.ike^ vnto you luiislitlie and witliout woordes. 
liuit, obs. form of Hoot, White, 

II Huitain (vvitF'm). Also 6 huiteine, [a. 
F. huitain (15-16111 c. in Ilatz.-Daim.), f. Jniit 
eight.] A set or seiies of eight lines of veise. 

1589 PuiTENiiiM Ens;. Poesie ii. x[i]. (Aib) 102 In a 
hmteine he that putteth foure veises in one concoid and 
fmue in another concoid [etc ]. 1881 Saint suury in Aca~ 
demy i.^ Jan. 40 The tendency of a sonnet is to split into a 
Iniitain and a sixain. 

Huk(k'iah, var. of Hookah. 

Huke (hi«k), sh. Ohs. exc. Hist. Forms: 5 
huyke, 5-6 lie'wk(e, 5-7 hnlc, 5- hukej also 
6-7 h.uik, 7 huicke, huyok, hoyke, 9 Hist, 
liiique. [a. OF. huque, heuque a kind of cape 
with a hood ; in mecl.L. hiica (13th c. in Du Cange), 
MDu. hfikc, hoike, heuke, Du. huik, MLG. hoike, 
LG. hoike, heiike, heike, hokke, hok, E.Fris. heike, 
heik' , haike, hoike. Ulteiior origin obscure. See 
also IIaikI.] 

A kind of cape or cloak with a hood ; ‘ an outer 
gaiment or mantle worn by women and afterwards 
by men ; also subsequently applied to a tight-fitting 
diess worn by both sexes’ (Fairholt Costume'). 

141S in Nicolas Test. Vetiist. I. 187, I will that all my 
hopolands [and] huykes not funed, be divided among the 
sei vants. 1418 E. E. Wills (1882) 37 Also a Hewk of grene 
and other melly pai ted. 1423 J_as. I Kingis Q. xlix, An 
huke sche had vpon hir tissew quliite. c 1440 [see Haik .9/1.']. 
a 1529 Ski i.ton E. Ruvunyng 56 Her huke of Lyncole 
giene. 1530 Palsgr. 231/1 Hewke a garment for a woman, 
sitrqitnyne,froc. /i/if. 233/1 Huke. 1616 Bullokae, //?//,£, 
a Dutch altiie couering the head, face, and all the body. 
121626 Bacon Ne^v Ail. (1627) 24 A messenger, in a rich 
Huke, a 1637 Lovelace Poci/is (1864) arg Like dames i’ th 
land of Luyck, He wears his eveilasting huyek. 1694 
Dmiion\ Ladiei Did. (N,), The Geiman virgins, .put on a 
sti eight or plain gaiment, such a one as they m some places 
call a huk. 1834 PLANcmi Bril. Cmtniue 18 j. 1832 Miss 
Yonge Cameos 1,1877) II. xxxvi. 370 When notinaiinour, she 
wore a huque, or close-fitting gown. 

b. Applied to the Arab haik : see IIaik 2 , 

1630 J. Tavlou (Water P.) IV/is. (N ), The licher sort [of 
women] doe wcare a huicke, which is a 10b of cloth or stuffe 
plated, and the tipper pait of it is gathered and sowed to- 
gether in the foime of an English potlid, with a tassell_on 
the top. 1660 F. Brooke ti. Le Blanc's Trav. 269 (Cairo) 
They [ladies] go all as 'twere masked and covered with an 
Iliike that hides their face. 

Hence f Huke v. irans., to cover with or as with 
a huke ; to veil, cloak. 

1613 H King H al/e-pennyw. tVil (ed. 3) Ded. (N.l, I will 
. . throw some light vaile of spotlesse pietended well-mean- 
ing over It, to huke and mask it from publicke shame. 
Huke, obs. form of Hook, Huck. 

Hul, obs. form of Hill, Hull. 

Hulan, obs. var. of Uhlan, a (Polish) lancer. 
tHulch, sh. and a. Obs. [Oiigin obscure. 

The identity of meaning between Jiulch, hnlch-back, hiilcJi- 
lacked, and hunch, hnncfi-back, hnnch-backcd, suggests that 
the two groups are connected ; but the lelations between 
them aie at present undetermined. That they are mere pho- 
netic valiants seems to be negatived by the chronology ; for 
while all the members of the InUch group are in Clotgr. 1611, 
only hunch-hacked is known to be possibly of similar age, 
hunch-back being of the i8th, and hunch of the igth c. (See 
Hunch ®.) Cf. also hnck-backed, s.v. Huck IvucKle- 
backed, s.v. Huckle sb . ; Imlck-backcd below.] 

A, sh. A hump. Hence Hulched a., humped, 

1611 CoTGR., jf, . , also, a hulch in the backe. Basse, 

swollen, ilsen, bunchie, hulched, puffed vp. Ibid., Gibbasse 
.. a great bunch, oi hulch-like swelling. Gtbbe,a, bunch, 
01 swelling ; a hulch ; any thing that stands poking out. 

B. adj. or atirib. Hunched. Also in comb, 
Hulcli-toackecl a., hunch- backed, hump-backed] 
also trausf. of round-backed tools. 

i6ir CoTGR., Gibbar, a kind of slender, and long-nosed 
Whale, that hath a hulch backe. Ibid., Gibheux, hulch, 
bunched, much swelling, imbossed. Ibid. s.v. Pacpiet, 11 
forte son pacq^^■et . . (said of one that is hulch-backth 1633 
Urquhart Rabelais i. xxvii. 130 Little hulchback’t demi- 
knives. 1683 Cotton tr. Montaigne III. 243 A man with a 
hulch back. 1688 R. TAoxmt. Armoury ni.vii. sis/iThe other 
[is] an Hulch or round Backed Cleaver. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. Prol. (1737) p. Ixii, Little hulch-back’d HJsop. 
Hence t Htiloli v. irans., to make ‘ hulch ’ or 
humped ; to ‘ bundle ’ tip. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode ni. iii, I hate to be hulched 
up in a coach; walking is much better. 

tHu’lchy, a. Ohs. or dial. Also 8 hiilgy. 
[f. Hdloh sb. -1- -Y.] Humpy, hump-backed. 

1632 Sherwood, Hulchie, gibbeux. a 1693 Urquhart 
Rabelais in. xvii. 142 The uneven shrugging of her hulchy 
Shoulders. 1768 Ross Helenore 35 (Jam.) An ugly hulgie. 
backed, cankered wasp. Ibid. 78 And of a woildly hulgy- 
back get free. 

f Hulck-backed, a. Obs. rare [peih. an 
eiror for hukh-backed ", but cf. huck-backed, s.v. 
Huck sb)- ; also Hulk shi^ 4.] = Holch-baoked. 

1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Lai. Uni. § 289. 79 They 
that are bottle-nosed : also the hulck-backed, swoln-throated. 
VoL. V. 
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Htild(e : see Hild v.. Hold a. and v. 

II Huldee, huldi (Im-ldj). Eastind. [Hindi, 
etc.] The name in various East Indian vernaculars 
of the plant Ctircnma longa, the tubers of whicli 
yield turmeiic ; also of the powdered turmeric itself. 

1832 G. A. Herki ots tr. Customs Moostdmans India 97 
A day or two,. befoie the application of hnldee to the bricle- 
giQom. 1834 Mi aw’m Angle? m ll'alesll. 335 Hindus, who 
besmear their persons and clothes with a red dye called 
Huldee. 1831 Illusi?'. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 905 A compound 
made with huldee, soap, etc. 

fHulder. Obs. rare. Ger. ^Jmlder, holder is 
'elder’; but Ascham mentions as another tree; 
it is possible Iherefoi-e that Imlder is a misprint 
for holly ; others suggest ir/ti&r, dial ouller. 

iS 4 S Ascham Toxofih. ii. (Aib ) 125 Hulder, black thoine, 
Serues tiee, Beche, Elder, Aspe, and Salowe, eyther for 
theyr wekenes or lyghtenesse, make holow, staituig, stud- 
ding, gaddynge shaftes. 

Hide, ME, dial. f. Hill v., to cover, hide. 

C1330 Will. Palemie 97 Hov hertily the heides wif hules 
Jjat child, c 1430 Myrc 1S72 Wyth Jire toway les and no 
lasse Hnle Jiyn auter at thy masse. 

Huler, -our, variants of FIolour Obs. Hulfer, 
obs. f. IIuLVEK, holly. Hulgy, var. FIulchy. 
tHulk (hHk), Obs. or dial. Forms : i 
Eulc, 4- Hulk ; also 4helk, 4-6hulke, 5 hollek. 
[OE. hulc hut, prob. going back to an .earlier 
*htihic, a dim. formation from ablaut stem htil- 
of helati to cover; cf. Hull sb.^, Hole, Holl.] 

1 . A hut, shed, hovel. Obs. or dial, 
a 1000 Lasus of Eihelred 11. c. 3 § 2 Gj'f he. .hsebhe o 65 on 
hulcsewoihtne, oSSon ^^eteld sesla^ien. cioooALi.fric Ho?n. 

I . 336 He vvoIde;5eneala:catihis hulce. czoe/oSufpl. AElfric's 
Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 185/13 Tugttriujn, hulc. 1388 
W\CLiF Isa. i. 8 As an hulke in a place where gourdis 
wexen. 1388 — MOsd. xi. 2 Thei maden litle housis [v.? r. 
housis, ether hulkis ; housis, either helkis] in desert places. 
1391 in Foxe.A.4-dA (1570) 559/1 In a chappel not hallowed, 
but accurset sheperds hulke. 14.. No??t. in Wr.-Wiilcker 
726/23 Hoc tuginriu))!, a hollek. 1827 Clare Shefh. Cal. 32 
Shepherds, that within their hulks remain. 

1 2 . A hiding-place ; or ? hiding, concealment. 
£1330 R. Bnvmc Chro??. IVace (Rolls) 8288 Hengist.. had 
don hem skulke In wodes, in hiltes, to crepe in hulke. 

3 . A hull or husk (of fmit, grain, etc.) ; an outer 
covering or shell. Obs. or dial. 

1398 Trevisa iS«v//t. De P. R. xvii. cxxxv. (Bodl MS.), 
pe schale [of an acorn] wi)> pe curnel and )>e nujke, 1688 
R. Holme Ar?itoury ii. 85/1 The Hulk, hull, or pill is. .any 
covering of fruit that is thin skinned or easily cut. 1707 

J. Stevens i.x,Quevedo'sCoi?t. IPAs. (170^ 223 Blown Blad- 
ders, nothing but Hulk and Air. a 1796 Fegge Derblcis??is, 
Hulk, a hull, or husk. 

Hulk (h»lk), j/i.2 Forms : i hulo, 5-7 Eulke, (6 
Sc. houk), 7- hulk, (7 Eulck, 9 dial. helk). [OE. 
hulc, corresp. to tned.L. hulcns,-um, -a ; ME. hulke, 
corresp. to OF. hulke, Imlque, houlque, htirque, 
hourque (fern.), a flat-bottomed transport-ship with 
prow and poop rounded (Godef.) ; MDu. hulc, 
hulke, mod.Du. Intlk, MLG. hulk, hoik, hoike, 
OHG. holcho, MHG. holclie, hiilk, mod.G, hoik, 
hiilk, hulk : a word of early diffusion among the 
maritime peoples of Western Europe, of uncertain 
origin, conjecturally referred to Gr. vXicas a ship 
that is towed, hence a ship of burthen, a trading 
vessel, merchantman.] 

1 . A ship. In an OE. glossary = L. liburna, a 
light, fast-sailing vessel. But usually, in ME. and 
later, A large ship of burden or transport, often 
associated with the carrack. Now arch, and in 
vague sense = ‘ big, unwieldy vessel ’. 

?ciooo Latin Lasvs of Ethel? ed, De Inst. Lo?id. c. 2 
(13th c.) in Schmid Geselze 218 Si adveniat ceol vel hulcus, 
c 1030 Sufpl. jElfrids Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 181/28 Li- 
bu?-na, hulc. £1420 Lydg. Asse?nbly Gods 88 No shyp .. 
keiuell, boot ner barge, Gret kaiyk, noi hulke. £1440 
Promp. Pa?-v. 252/2 Hulke, shype, hulcus. 1480 C.axton 
Chro?i. E?ig. ccxiiv. (1482) 302 Giete carikkes, hulkes, 
galeyes and shippes. 1513 Douglas /E?teis x. v. 123 The 
mekle liouk hym bayr was Ttyton callit. 1538 W. Towrson 
in Ilakluyt Voy. (1589) 120 Two hulkes of Dantzicb, the one 
..a shippe of 400 tunnes. 1611 Cotgr., Hoii?-qiee, a Hulke, 
or huge Fly-boat. Ibid., Oidgue, a Hulke. c 1620 Z. Boyd 
Zion’s Flozvers 11855) 22 Eight persons were in Noah’s 
hulk together. 1670 Cotton Esper?io?i in. ix. 441 One might 
..have call’d these piodigious Hulks (which were each of 
them of two thousand Tun) floating Cities, lather than Ships. 
1730-46 Thomson Aut?mi?i 126 The sooty hulk Steeied 
sluggish on. 1883 Runciman Skippers Sh. 91 A vast 
gloomy hulk hove up on his port bow. 
fig. 1637 Gillespie Eiig. Pop. Cere??t. Ep. A iv. These 
are the best wares which the bigge hulke of Conformity 
, .hath imported amongst us, 

f 2 . The Hull of a ship. Ohs. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eyoinena 39 ’The Galley . . 
her hulke painted over with sparkling vermilion. 1687 A, 
Lovell tr. Phes}e?iot’ s Trau. i. no These Saiques are like 
great Barks, having a round hulk. 1829 Nat. Philos. 
Prelim. Tieat. 38 (U. K. S.) The back of its shell resembles 
the hulk of a ship. 

3 . The body of a dismantled ship (worn out and 
unfit for sea service) retained in use as a store- 
vessel, for the temporary housing of crews, for 
quarantine or other purposes; also applied to 
vessels specially built for such purposes, (See 
also Sheeb-hulk.) 


HITLKIlSrG, 

1671 Dryden Even. Love’PrM., The hulk of Sir Francis 
Drake. 1681 Cotton Wond. Peak 75 Moor'd up with .a 
Chain, Like Drake’s old Hulk at Deptfotd. 1682 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 1756/1 The Hulk rides very secuiely within, and 
is., employed in Careening one of His Majesties Ships. 
1694 Ibid. No. 3017/3 Yesterday was Launched, a new 
Hulk named the Chatham I-Iulk, which e.xceeds all that has 
been before built of that kind. 1727-41 Chambfrs Cycl., 
Hulks, aie large vessels, having their gun-decks from 113 
to 150 feet long, and from 31 to 40 feet broad ; . Theii chief 
use is for setting masts into ships, and the like. 1776 L. 
McInto.sh in ^Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1S53) I, 163 We 
sunk a hulk in the channel of the liver. 1817 J. Evans 
Exciirs. Whidsor etc. 467 Those vast ponderous Hulks 
devoted to the pui poses of quarantine. 

Jig. 1883 Stevenson T?-eas. Isl. i. iii, I'm a poor old hulk 
on a lee siiore. 

b. A vessel of this kind formerly used as a 
prison. Usually^/. (See quot. 1864.) 

1797 Sporting Mag. IX. 284 Major Semple . . and another 
convict ..were lodged on boaid the hulks at Poitsmouth. 
1834 Medwin Angler m Wales 1 . 151 The sentence of 
death, .would be commuted for — the hulks xS6i^Chn?ube?s' 
Bk. of Days II 67/2 It was as a means of devising a severe 
mode of punishment shoit of death that the Hulks on the 
Thames were introduced, in 1776. ..These prison-ships have 
sometimes been constiucted for this special purpose, and 
yet the term ‘ hulk ' remains in use as a shoit and easy desig- 
nation. 1887 Tunes 26 Aug. 7/5 Prison life . .was very un- 
like what it now is;, .the hulks weie sinks of iniquity. 

aiirih. 1897 P. IVarung Old Regime 60 In the moment 
which succeeded the hulk-warder’s words. Ibid. Achieving 
, . a very bad ‘ hulk repot t ' for himself. 

4 . U'ansf. and Jig. a, A big, unwieldy person, 
1597 Shaics. 2 Hen. IV, i. i, 19 Hairie Monmouth’s 
Brawne (the Hulke Sir lohii). 111636 Br. Hali. Rem IVks. 
(1660) 22 The hulck of a tall Erabanter, behinde whom I 
stood . . shadow ed me fi om notice. 1828 C? aveit Dial. , I I elk, 
a large, heavy peisoii. 1859 G. Meredith R. Fevcrcl xl, 
Theie is something impressive in a great human hulk. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 58 Think shame o’ yersel’, ye great hulk, 
b. A bulky or unwieldy mass (of anything). 

1818 Scott Earn. Lett. 17 Jan. (1894) II. xivL 11 The wind 
has not stared a stone of the ugly hulk of .stone and lime. 
i8z8 Craven Dial., Helks, laige white clouds, indicative of 
a thundei-stoim. . 1853 Kane Griimell Exp. (1856) 546 
These huge ice hulks. 

Hulk, sb."'^ local. Mining. [Goes with FIulk v.-"] 
An excavation made in removing the ‘gouge’, etc. 
*847-78 Halliw. , Hulk, An old excav’ated working. Deib. 
+ Hulk, z'.’- Obs. ra?e. [?f. Hulk j/i.t 2.] intr. 
To hide, lie concealed. 

£1330 R. Brunne Chron JVace (Rolh) 15888 Al \>a.t like 
day he sculked. Among Jie pouere men he hulked. 

Hulk (hzilk), zt.2 [app. a variant of FIolk v. to 
hollow out.] 

J-l. Irans. To disembowel. Obs. or dial. 

<ti6ii Beaum. Sc Fl. Philaster v. ii, And with this swash- 
ing blow..! could hulk your Giace, and hang you up cioss- 
leg’d. Like a Hare at a Poulters. 1688 R. Holms: A ?-mo7t?y 
II. ix. * 88 /i [To] Hulk, or Paunch, is to open the Hare, and 
take out her Garbage. 1741 Compl. Earn. Piece ii. i. 302 ’Take 
up the Hare, and hulk her. (*1825 Forby Voc.E. Anglia. 
*834 Miss B AKLn Noriha?npi. Gioss,, Hulk, to take out the 
entrails of a hare or rabbit. 

2 . Mining. To remove the ' gouge ’ or softer 
part of a lode before blasting or breaking down 
the harder part. 

1881 Raymond Minmg Gloss., Dzhu, to cut ahead on one 
.side of a_ face, so as to increase the efficacy of blasting on 
the lemainder. . Also called to h?dk. 

Hulk (hzilk), [f. Hulk jA^] 

I. 1 . irans. fa. To condemn to' the hulks’ (see 
Hulk shJ 3 b). to. To lodge (sailors, etc.) tempo- 
larily in a hulk. 

*827 Blnckvo. Mag. XXII. 453 The poacher was taken, 
tried, hulked. 1836 E. Howard/?. Reefer xxix, They were 
hulked on board of the Pegasus. 1859 All Year Round 
No. 17. 390/2 Ihe Cherbourg authorities don’t ‘ hulk ’ theii 
seamen as we do in nanow, dirty, old-fashioned hulks. 

II. 2 . intr. To act, hang about, or go in a 
clumsy, unwieldy, or lazy manner, dial. 

c 1793 Spirit Pul. y?nls. (1799) I. 76 Before I’d dance 
attendance upon you . . till four or five o’clock in the after- 
noon, while you lie hulking in bed. a 1823 Forby Voc. E, 
Anglia s.v., It is said of a lazy lout, who has nothing to do, 
and desires to have nothing, that he goes hulking about 
from place to place, seemingly watching for opportunities 
to pilfer. 

3 . (With tipi) To rise bulkily or massively. 

1880 BLACKMOnoMary A?te?deyl. vi. 65 This is tlie chump 
of the spine of the Wolds, which hulks up at last into 
Flamboiough Head. 1892 Daily Nevus ij Sept. 5/4 The 
working man is getting his body back again into good 
condition . . He is hulking-up, as vve say. 

Hulkage. dial. [f. FIulk sbi^ -i- -age.] Hulks, 
hull or husk collectively ; bran. 

*869 Blackmore Lor?ia Doone xxxii. She. .pointed to the 
great bock of wash, and liddlings, and biown huikage (for 
we ground our own corn always). 

Hulking (h»-lkiq), tz. colloq. [f. HuLKjrA^4 
-h-lifG 2 .] Bulky, unwieldy; clumsy or ungainly 
on account of great bulk. 

1^8 E, Ward Loitd. Spy xiv. 324 tFariner) Up in the 
Chimney Corner sat a great Hulking Fellow. 1767 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1859) II 163 You are grown a 
huge hulking fellow since I sawyou last 1806-7 J- Beres- 
soxco Miseries Hui?i. Life (1^26) xvi. 97 Rummaging over 
the two hulking volumes. 1834 H. Miili r Sck. .Schm. 
xvi. (1857) 351 He could scarce make himself heard ot'er 
half the area of his laige, hulking chapel. 1873 Jowctt 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 108 A gieat hulking son ought not to be 
a burden on his parents, 
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Hulhisb., ran’, [f. Hulk + -isH.] Per- 
taining to the hulks : sec IIolk 3 b. 

1800 Morn. Chro)i. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1801) IV. 14 Ey 
this plan felons may be_ nioraliyed . .better, than by the hulk- 
ish .scheme of reformation so long practised. 

Hulky (hri-lki), a. colloq. [f. Hulk sb:^ 4 + -y.] 
Like or of the nature of a hulk ; bulky, unwieldy, 
hulking. 

1785 Ghose Bid. Vnlg. T. s.v., A great hulkey fellow, an 
overgrown clumsey lout. tZzj Blackw. Mkg. XXI. 789 That 
he may place his huge hulky heels on ybur fender. 1872 
Geo. El tor Midiilem. Ivi, I want to go first and have a 
round with that hulky fellow who turned to challenge me. 
Hull th»l), Forms : a. i hulu, ? 2-3 ’•'hule, 
(?3) 4-6 hul, 4- hull, (4 hulle, 5 holl). 0. 4-5 
hole, 3 hoole, 8- hool, Sc. 8-9 huil, hula (ti). 
[OE. ktdtt husk, from ablaut grade hul- of helan 
to cover : cf. OHG. hulla, Ger. hiille covering, 
cloak, and OHG. hulsa, Gtc.hulse 

*hulnsi)^ hull of beans or pease. The 
normal Eng. descendant of OE. hulu is hull ; but 
dialectally the u was lengthened in ME. to 0 (see 
Luick Engl. Lautgesch. §§ 506, 536) giving hooky 
mod. dial, hool, Sc. huil, huk (ii).] 

1 . The shell, pod, or husk of pease and beans ; 
the outer covering or rind of any fruit or seed. 

a. ciooo jElfric Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker Voc. 127/3S 
Cidliola., hnutehula. c 1380 Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 71 
Man coveiti)? to be fild wi(j hulls \v.r. holis]. 1493 
Trevisa' s Barth. DeP. R. xvii. Ixiv. (W. deW.), Eeenys ete 
wyth the hullys [AW/. fl/V. holes] henharde to defye, but., 
whan the hull is awaye it clensyth. 1589 Cogan Haven 
Health x. (1636' 34 Take.. Jorden Almonds, and beate them 
in a Morter with the huls and all on. ^11693 UnQUHAnT 
Rabelais in. xviii. 145 The Bean is not seen till, .its swad or 
hull be shaled. 1847 O. Bhovvnson Two Brothers Wks. VI, 
327 The mere hull without the kernel. 18S3M0RFIT Tanning 
<5- Currying 75 The horse-chestnut. The hulls, as well as 
the young fruit, also contain tannin. 

( 3 . C1380 Wycuf Serui. Sel. Wks. II. fig pis .sone covel- 
tide to fille his bell wip pese holes. 1398 Trevisa Barth. 
Be P. R. XVII. Ixxx. (Bodl. MS.), Some ^reyne and sede . , 
is ingendred in coddes and holes as it farep in benes. 
C1440 Promp. Parv. Hoole, or huske (T. hole, P. 

holl), siligita'. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) I. ns Ilk 
kind of corn it has it's hool. Mod. Sc. Pea-huils, bean-huils, 
grosel hulls. 

b. colhetively. The cuticle of grain ; bran, 
c 1430 Tzuo Cookery-bks. 105 Take w[h]ete, and bray it in 
a morter, that al pe hole holl be awey. 1798 Trans. Soc. 
Arts XVI. 206, I take all the hull or bran out of the flour, 

2 . a. The core of an apple, b. The encom- 
passing calyx of certain fruits. 

1883 Mrs. Rollins Hew Eng. Bygones 180 Others [apples], 
mild and fine-grained, were lelishable close up to the hulls. 
1883 Evang. Mag. Oct. 46iWe miss the hollow, thimble-like 
cavity which is seen on turning a raspberry upside-down 
after pulling it from its ‘ hull 

3 . transf, and fig. Something that encases or 
encloses ; a covering, envelope ; the case of a 
chrysalis ; fl. clothes, garments. 

Carlyle Sari. Res. i. ix, What hadst thou been 
without thy blankets, and bibs, and other nameless hulls ? 
1843 — Cromwell XK.cdin. (1871) IV.r36 No hulls, leathern or 
other, can entirely hide it. 1830 — Laiier-d. Pamph. iii. 
[1872) 90 They, across such hulls of abject ignorance, have 
.seen into the heart of the matter. 1878 Emerson Sovereignty 
Ethics^ in N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 405 The poor grub .. 
casts its filthy hull, expands into a beautiful form with 
rainbow wings, 

p. 1718 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. iii, xvi, I’se rive frae 
off ye’r hips the hool. Mod. Sc. (Mother undressing child) 
Now, out o' your hulls ! 

b. The encompassing membrane of the heart ; 
the pericardium. 

a 1603 Montgomerie Misc. Poems xxviii. 18 Hope micht. . 
fray ane hairt. .out of hishuill. 1723 Ramsay Gr.>i//r .SAr/A 
V. i, My heart out of its hool was like to loup. 1783 Burns 
Ilallo’iueen xxvi, Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the hool. 

4 . f a. A hut or hovel. Ohs. b. A sty or pen 
for animals, north, dial. (Cf. Hulk j/i.f i.) 

a t22S Alter . R. 100 Leswe pine ticchenes bi heordmonne 
hulen of ris & of leaues. 15^0 Levins Manip. iSsfig An 
Hul for hogs, porcile. 1637 in Shejpield Gloss, s.v., Tho. 
Hartley holdetn a cottage at will and a swine hull next the 
Church lane, a, 1804 J. Mather Songs (1862) 42 (ibid.) Two 
steps there go up to his hull. 1825 Brockett, Hull, a 
place in which fowls, etc. are confined for the purpose of 
fattening. r888 Sheffield Gloss, s.v., Pig-/n///, rabbit-Azz//. 

5 . ‘ The house or building of a grinding wheel ’ 
{Shefiield GIossl). 

1831 J._ Holland Mamif. Metal I. 289 Internally the 
building is divided into hulls, and these into troughs. 1884 
Harper's Mag. June 75/1 In the dust of a ‘ hull ’ of grind- 
ing ‘troughs’. 1883 St. James's Gaz. 2 Jan. 6/1 Many 
protective ‘ hulls ' are necessary to this handicraft. 

Hull (h»l), sb?‘ [Of obscure origin ; not known 
before <11550; possibly the same word as Hull 
shy, but decisive evidence is wanting. 

It has been conjectured by some to be identical with the 
i5-i6th c, Holl {sl>. 2), corrupted as early as 1591 to Hold 
(sb.-) ; but, beside the phonetic difficulty, this appears nearly 
always to mean the internal cavity of the ship (so Du. 
scheepsliol', cf. Hole sb. 6), and not to be applied like hull 
to the external framework. There is an equivalent sense 
of Hulk sh.'^, which, however, is not known before c 1630, 
andjhus does not help the explanation of hull. I’he follow- 
ingis app, the onlyquot. which favours the connexion of the 
word with holl, hole, hold. 

<11440 Promp. Parv. 243/1 Hoole of a schyppe {K., P. 
holle), Carina.] 


1 . The body or frame of a ship, apart from the 
masts, sails, and rigging. 

1371 Diggcs Panioin. i. xxi. G j a, Till stiche time as ye 
can see the shippe, or rather the veiy hull next to the water. 
1627 Capt. .Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 4 By the hull is meant, 
the full bulke or body of a ship without masts or any rigging 
from the stem to the stenie. 1676 tr. Guillaticre's Voy. 
Athens 14 We discoveied by her Hull .she was ,a Christian 
Frigot. 1742 WooDRoorc in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. ii. 
xvii. 77 The russian government build hulls after the dutch 
manner fit for shoal water. 1869 Sir E. Reed Our Iron- 
Clad Ships ii. 24 Modes of. . disposing the armour upon the 
hulls of our iron-clad ships. 

fb. A dismantled vessel ;= Hulk j <^. 2 3. Obs. 
1382 N. Lichefield tr. Caslnnheda's Cong. E. Ind. Ixxv. 
134 A certaine ship . . Afterward that he had taken the 
spoyle of the same, hee lefte the Hul! in keepinge. 1666 
Bond. Gaz. No. 59/3 We saw the Admiral made a Hull, and 
three of the Enemy were fired. 

2 . Phrases, a. To lie at (ftr, on, to) Jntll (cf. 
A-hdll); =Hull i. Also to lie hull, try a 
hull, strike (a) hull, in kindied sense, b. Hull 
doziin : so far away that the luill is invisible, being 
below the horizon. So Imll out ; with the hull 
above the horizon. 0. Ilull-to = A-hull. 

a. 1336 W. 'I'owR.soN in Hakluyt Hoy. (1589) 98 We lay 
at hull about an hour after. ■1382 N. Liciieueld tr. 
Cnstauheda's Cong. E. Ind. xxix. 73 All this time the 
shippes laye a hull. 1597 J. Payne Royal Exch. 33 The 
ship on hull, the helme on lee. 1634 Bki-.rp.ion Trav. 
(Chetham Soc.) I 12 In stormy weather they take down 
their masts, and fish, the vessel lying at hull. 1633 Hoy. 
Foxe 4' James to H. JPest (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 181 He 
stiooke sayle and lay to hulle. 1727-41 Chambers^ Cj'c/. 
S.V., To .strike a Hull, is to lie closely or obsctitely in the 
sea in a stoim. 1773 N. Frovvde Life etc. 122 Let the Ship 
drive with the Tempest, and at length, to try a Hull. 1828 
J. H. Moore's Pract. Navig. (ed. 20) 184 When she lies 
hull, that is, with all her sails furled. 1867 Smyth Sailors 
IVord-hk. s.v., To strike hull in a storm, is to take in her 
sails and lash the helm on the lee side of the ship, which is 
termed to lie a-hull, 

b, 177S Dalrymfle in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 395 The 
vessel was hull down when they came aboard. 1804 
Naval Chron. XII. 318 As soon as she was hull out I 
made sail. 1839 T. Beale Sperm IVhale 283 Exclairqed, 

‘ She is hull down’, meaning that .. the convexity of the 
sea between us and the ship was greater than the height of 
the body of the vessel. 1883 Stevenson Silverado Sg, 180 
They were hull-down for us behind life’s ocean, and we but 
hailed their topsails on the line. 

0. 1744 Lond. Mag. 142 Some of the Weathermost 
Ships were, at Night, Hulj-to. *794 Rigging S,- Seaman- 
ship II. 232* Hull-to, the situation of a ship when she lies 
with all her sails furled ; as in trying. 

tHull, [cf. Hulveb.] Holly. 

1337 Tosser ioo Points Hush, xlii, Get luye and hull, 
woman deck vp thyne house. 1373 — Hush, xviii. (1878) 46 
To plots not full ad bremble and hull. 1586 W, Wf.bbe 
Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 74 Oft did a left hand crow foretell 
these thinges in her hull tree. 

Hull (kol), v.y Forms: see Hull sb."^ [f. 

Hull traits. To remove the hull, shell, or 

husk of ; to strip of the outer covering. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, Be P. R. xvii. Ixvii. (Bodl. MS.), 
Pollenta is cornejsode ipeled and holed {ed. 1493 hullyd] and 
ischeled wi)j frotinge of handes. CX430 Two Cookery-hks. 33 
Take Whyte Pesyn,and hoole hem in he maner as men don 
Caboges. 1344 Phaer Regim, Lyfe (1553) D vij b. To eate 
barly hulled. 1612 WooDALLS’wzy. Mate Wks. (1633) 346 Take 
. . good Bay-berries, hulled well, 1662 H.Stubbe Ind. Nectar 
ii. 14 They cannot afford to pick or hull their nuts. 1781-3 
Latham Gen. Synopsis Birds 1 . 310 (T.) The male will hull 
the seeds for his consort with his bill. 1880 Jamieson's 
Bid. s.v. Hule, To hule peas. 1890 Spectators Nov., Two 
contrivances, one for irrigating, the other for hulling rice. 

b. transf. + {a) To shed (teeth). (A) To pick 
(fruit) from the encompassing calyx. 

1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4442/4 A yellow Dun Stone-horse . . 
now hulling his Teeth._ 1884 Roe A'a/. Ser. Story viii. He 
brought the strawberries to Amy. .and stood near while she 
. . hulled them. 

f c. intr. (for refill) To lose the hulls. Obs. 
c 1430 Two Cookery-hks, 7 Take whete .. an stampe with 
a pestel tyl it hole. 

Hence Hulling vbl, sb., also Comb, in hulling- 
machine, -mill. 

Hull (hoi), 0.2 [f. Hull jA, 2] 
i' 1 . intr. Naut. Of a ship ; To float or be driven 
by the force of the wind or current on the hull 
alone ; to drift to the wind with sails furled ; to 
lie a-hull, Obs. 

1338 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 130 We lost our 
inalne saile, foresaile, and spreetsaile, and were forced to 
lye a hulling. 1394 Shaks. Rich. JII, iv. iv. 438 There 
they hull, expecting but the aide Of Buckingham, to 
welcome them ashore. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. 
ix, 40 If that split ,. then hull, which is to heare no saile. 
Hid., They call it hulling also in a calme swelling Sea, which 
is commonly before a storme, when they strike their sailes 
lest she should beat them in peeces against the mast by 
Rowling. 1687 B. Randolph Archipelago 100 We were 
forced to. .hull (lye with our head to the wind without any 
saile). 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxi. (1737) 92 What a 
devilish Sea there Runs ? She’ll neither try, nor hull. 

fb. transfi. and fig. Obs, 

*599 B- Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. ii. ii. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 45/2 He may hull up and down in the humorous 
World a little longer, ifioi Holland Pliny ix, viii. 239 
The fish.. hulled too and fro with the waves, as if it had 
beene halfe dead. 

2 , trans. To strike (a ship) in the hull with 
cannon shot. 


1726 Shelvocice Hoy. round Il'orld (1757I 203 We had not 
a iii.an killed or wounded, although the enemy often hulled 
us. 1776 W. Heaiii in .Spaiks Corr. Amer. Rev. (1853) ]. 
277 The Pheenix was thrice hulled by our shot. i894t’i.Ai!H 
Ru.ssn.L Good .Ship Mohock II. laS, I did iiot know Init 
that the Mohock h.ad been bulled^ and was sinking. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 23 May 6/3 The Siiaiiiards say that the bulling 
of the vessel was accidental. 

Hull, obs. form of Hill 71.1, to cover. 
Hullabaloo (hzidabah?'), sb. (int.) Also 8 
hollo-ballo, 9 halloo-, halla-, holla-, hulla- 
balloo, -boloo, halli(e)-, holliballoo, hillo-, 
hilli-, hally-, hurla-, hulabaloo, hilliebalow. 
[Of recent appearance in print, and of still unsettled 
form ; it appears first in Sc. and north. Kng. 
writer.s and vocabularies. 

It is app. the interj. halloo, hullo, hilloa, with riming le- 
duplication, thus, halloo-haloo ! The conjecture has been 
made, but without any evidence, that it was orig. :i wolf- 
liiinting cry, and contained the French words has le loup ! 
(Cf. Baiow, Bai.oo.I] 

Tumultuous noise or clamour ; uproar ; clamoious 
confusion. Also fig. 

1762 SMOLLEfT Sir I.. Cream'S vii, I would theie was 
a blister on this plaguy tongue of mine for ni.aking such a 
hollo-ballo. 1800 .SouTiiLY in C. C. Southey Life II. 81 
One day there was a hallahalloo (I never saw that woid in 
a dictionary. . ) in the stables. 1804 — I.ett. (1856) I. 'zCo You 
must come as soon as our hullabaloo is over. 1818 Coiuieti 
Pol. Reg. XXXI II. 597 Those ‘ Clie.ap Publications about 
which they have made such a halloobaloo. 1823-80 Jamie- 
.soN, H alloo-halloo, hallie-balloo, a great noise and upi oar. 
Renfr.', H illiehalow P-oida. \ llillie-lmlloo hw'fyw, Ilillie- 
bullow Fife. 1823 Brockett, Hallabaloo, llillebaho, a 
noise, an uproar. 1841 R. Oa.stllk Hied Papers I. .\iii. loo 
What a halloo-bo-loo the hunters sometimes caused ! 1844 
Disraeli Coningshy viii. vi. The truth of all this Inillahalloi) 
was that Rigby bad a sly pension. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood 
Mrs. HalUb. 11. xxii. (1888) 265 There's no knowing what 
hullabaloo they might make ! 1898 J. Arch Story of Life 
xiii. 312 When the movement started, there was a terrible 
hullaboloo. 
b. as int. 

a 1845 [see Hulloo]. 1887 R. Adbay White Mare Whtie- 
sionecliffi ng That lazy crew . .Would sleep till the porter 
cried ‘ Hullaballoo, Hullaballoo, The abbot is waiting in 
chapel for you ’. 

Hence Hullabaloo- v. intr., to make a hulla- 
baloo. 

1867 Mess Broughton Cometh up as a 54 When 

I die there’ll be a great splash of tears and hullaballooiiig, 

Hullar, var, Holour Obs. 

HuUed (hz7ld), a. [f. Hull slffi and -f -edS.] 

1 . Having a hull or husk (of a particular kind). 

1377 B. (jooge Heresbaik's Hush. i. (1586) 28 b, Bailey .. 

yf it be Winter seede it is harder hulled. 

2 . Of a ship : Having a hull or body (of a par- 
ticular kind). 

1893 Baity News i May 4/4 The gracefully hulled three 
and four-masted schooners. 

Hulled (br>ld),///. a. [f. HULL©."*] Stripped 
of the hull or husk. 

_ 1382 WvcLipPww. xxviL 22 If thou hete togidere a fool 
in a morter, as hoolid barli smytende theie vp on the pestel. 
1636 RiDGLEY/’rnc/. Physick 58 Decoction of hulled barley. 
1831 Illustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1224 Oats and barley de- 
prived of their first pellicle, and known under the name of 
groats and of hulled barley. 

Kuller (h»-l3j). [f. Hull &.t-(--ERi.] One 
who or that which hulls ; spec, a machine for 
separating the hulls from seeds. 

1864 in Webster. 1873 in Knight Bid. Mech. 

Hulling (hp-liq). [f. Hull jAt -f -iNG.l] Outer 
covering ; an outer garment (cf. Hilling). 

1434 in Pnv, Purse Exp. Eliz. of York (1830) 242/2 Her 
hullyng of black, red and green. 1708 Mottlux Rabelais 
V. xvi. The Husks, and Hullings. 1847-78 Halliwell, 
//z////?z.g-j,husk.s, or shells; chaff. -A.I.SO, hillings or coverlets. 

Hullo, hulloa (hpl^m), int. [Cf. Hallo, 
Hillo, Hollo.] A call used to hail a person or 
to excite his attention. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. ix, Hullo, who’s there? 1882 
Mrs. Riddell Daisies ^ B. III. 57 Hulloa, you sir 1 
tHullock (ho-bk). Naut. Obs. [Origin un- 
ascertained.] A small part of a sail let out in a 
gale to keep the ship’s head to the sea. 

*553 Willoughby in Hakluyt Pay. (1589) 269 Then we 
spred an hullocke of our foresaile, and bare roome with her. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ix. 41 Seeing the storm 
decreaseth, let vs trie if she will endure the Hullocke of a 
Saile, which sometimes is a peece of the mizen saile or .some 
other little saile, part opned to keepe her head to the sea. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxii. (1737) 94 She’ll bear the 
HullockofaSall. 

Hullok, obs. form of FIillock. 
c 1430 Pilgr, Lyfi Manhode 11. cxlv. (1869) 133 Toward an 
hullok. 

Hulloo (fiffifr), int. A variant of Halloo. 
1707 Hickeringill Priest-cr. ii. v. 53 Hulloo then, go on, 
run on ; Hulloo ! See who cares first, you or I. a 1S43 
Hood Forge 11, xxiii, Hulloo ! Hulloo ! And Hullabaloo ! 

Hull(o)ur, -owre, var. Holour. Obs. 

K'ully (hc-li), a. rare—°. [f. Hull sb.^ + -y 1 .] 
Having or abounding in hulls or husks. 

1727 Bailey yol, II, Hully, full of hulls. In Ainsworth, 
Johnson, and in mod. Diets. 

Huloist, Hulotheism: see Hyloist, -theism. 
Hulpe, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Helu v. 
t Huls, V. Obs. rare-^. ? 
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6' 1420 Pctllad, oil llnsh, vii. 56 And euery puls, Therlond 
is cold, is heriiest now to huls [cum strepitu inctere\. 

Hulster (hz^-Ltaj), sb. dial. Also holster. 
[Cf. OE. heolstor, f. hel-an to cover, conceal, and 
see IIoLSTEK.] A hiding-place, a retreat. 

[a. 1000 Saiatt. loi Nasan we heolstres |>a2t we us 
?;ehydaii magon.] _i88o IV. Contwan Gloss., Hulster, .. a 
hold or retreat. ‘ This rubhLsh is only a hulster for snail.s ’. 
T. Q. Couch. 1882 J AGO Cornwall Gloss., Holt, or Holster, 
a lurking place, a place of concealment, 
t Hin'lster, Ohs. [f. prec.] trans. To hide. 
c 1400 Rout. Rose 6146 There I hope he.st to hulstred be 
And cetteynly .sikuiest hidyng Is vndiinethe humblest 
clothing. [1616 Ijulloicar, Hulstred, hidden.] 

Hult, obs. form of Hilt sb. 
fHulve. Obs, (See quo t.) 

1764 G, Jacob's Coutpl. Crt.-kceper (ed. 6) 114 The Trunk 
or Hulve [to] convey the Water in the Common Sewer. 

Hulver (hi>-lv3.i). Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 hol- 
vyr, hulfere, --wur, -uyr, 6 --war. [In late ME. 
Imlfere, app. the same as ON. hulfr, which is 
explained by Vigf. as ‘dogwood’. The ulterior 
history of the word, and the question of its relation 
to holly or holm, are undetermined.] 

Holly. Knee hulver, Butcher’s Broom, Ruscus 
aculeatiis. Sea hulver, Sea Holly, Eryngo. 

c 1430 I.YDG. Cotnpl. Bl. Kni. 129 Betwi.x an hulfere and a 
wodebinde. 14.. Songs Sf Carols (Percy Soc.) xl, Holvyr 
and Heyvy mad a gret p.arty, Ho .xuld have the maystri. 
<.•1440 Promp. Pa7~i>. 253/1 Hulwur, tie (A’., P. huluyr), 
hulntus. 1S78 I jYtb Doiloens iv. Iviil. 519 Sea Holme, or 
Huluer, and Sea Holly. Ibid. vi. x.xxiv. 70T In Englishe it 
is called Holme, Holly, .and Hnlner. i8ig H. Busk VesHiad 
IV. 719 The skirt of hulver and the screen of .spruce. 011825 
Fordy Voc . R, Anglia, Hulver, holly. 1859 All Year 
RoundlSQ. 36. 225/1 The holly. .in Norfolk. .called hulver. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as hulver hush, tree; 
hulver-head, -lieaded a. (see quots.) ; hulver 
oak, the holm-oak. 

1538 r vntiUR Libelius, Ruscus, ..an Huluar tie. 1597 
Glrardc Herbal iii. xxx. 1159 The. .Ilex, .might be called 
Holme Oke, Huluer Oke, or Holly Oke. i6oi Holland 
Pliny XXIV. xiii. (R.), Touching the Holly, or Hulver-tree. 
a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Creiv, Hulver-head, a silly foolLsh 
Fellow. 1783 Grose Did. Vulg. T., Hulver-headed, silly, 
puzzle-pated, m x8as Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hulver- 
headed, stupid ; muddled ; confused ; as if the head were 
enveloped in a hulver bush. 

t Hulwort. Herb. Obs. The name of a plant, 
ciads Voc. Nantes PI, in Wr.-Wiileker 555/1 Pulegiunt, 
puliol, Imlwurt. 1397 Gerarde Herbal App., Hulwort is 
Pollunt. 1884 Miller Plani-n., Teucriunt Polium, Cat- 
Thyme, Hul-wort, Poly Germander. 

Huly, var. Hooly, gently, tardily. 

Hum (h»m), zi.i Also 4-7 humme, 5 home, 

6 homme. [Known from end of 14th c. ; echoic ; 
cf. MliG. hunwien, mod.G. dial, huvunen, hom~ 
men, early mod.Du. (Kilian) huinmen = lummen to 
hem, emit voice ; also Boar v., and Ger. summen, 
brummen, Du. broinmen, expressing the same or 
similar sounds, all with the chaiacteristic labial- 
nasal m. See also BIumble 7t.2] 

1 , intr. To make a low continuous murmuring 
sound or note, as a bee or other insect ; also 
said of a top or wheel in rapid rotation, a bell 
vibrating after being struck, etc. 

C1420 Pallad. on PInsb. vii. 124 Yf that they [bees] 
humme. 1573-80 BabetH/w. H 717 To Humme like a Bee, 
bonibilo. 1644 Digdy Nat. Bodies xxviii. (1645) 310 
Trembling bells.. hum a great while longer then others. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776] VIII. 157 The gnat ..is 
.sometimes heard to hum about our beds at night. 1783 
Crabbe Village I, The dull wheel hums doleful through the 
day. 1887 Bowen Virg, Eclog. vir. 13 Bees cluster and 
hum. 

2 . intr. To make a low inarticulate vocal sound; 
esp. to utter such a sound in expression of dissent 
or dissatisfaction, or fof approbation or applause. 

13.. Erkenwald 281 in Horstraann Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
272 pen hummyd he pat lier lay , . And gefe a gronynge. 
c 1532 Devves Inirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 917 A chorle hommeth 
or grudgeth. 1603 Shaks. Macb. in. vi. 42 The dowdy Mes- 
senger.. hums; as who should say, you’l rue the time That 
clogges me with this Answer. 1687 Magd. Coll. 4 Jos. II 
(O. Hist. Soc.) vi. 142 Upon which the Rabble hummed. 
ijjg-at Johnson L. P., Spmi Wks-. IH. ii When the 

preacher touched any favourite topick in a manner that de- 
lighted his audience, their approbation was expressed by a 
loud hum, continued in proportion to their zeal or pleasuie. 
When Burnet preached, part of his congregation hummed 
so loudly and so long, that he sat down to enjoy it. 1893 
J. S. Winter Aunt Johnnie II. 93 He hum’d at the cutlets 
and he pshaw’d at the salad. 

b. To sing with closed lips without articulation. 
c 1483 Digby Myst. (18S2) iii. 1226 , 1 home and I hast, I do 

hat I may. With mery tvne he trebyll to syng. c 1640 
F. Hawkins Youth's Behav. (1663) i Sing not witlnn thy 
mouth, humming to thy .self, unless thou be alone. Mod. 
She was singing, or rather humming, in a low tone. 

c. To make an inarticulate murmur in a pause 
of speaking, fiom liesitation, embarrassment, etc. 
Usually in phr. io hum and ha (haw ) : see Ha v., 
Haw V. 

c 1374 Chaucer Ttoyhts n. 1150 (1199) A! rosy hewed tlio 
woxe she, And gan to hum. 1530 Palsgr. 388/2 He hum- 
meth and haeth and wyll nat come out withall. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. < 5 - Cr. 1. iii. i6s Hum and stroke thy Beard. 1632 
Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, Do you stand 
Humming and hahing now? 1749 Fielding Pom Jones 


VIII. xl. Don't stand humming and hawing, but speak out. 
1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. ii. V. 30 Robinson apologetic- 
ally hums and hahs. 

trans. 1678 Butler Hud. ill. ii. 1161 [You] never hum'd 
and hah’d Sedition, a 1680 — Rem. (1759) II. 103 A fifth- 
monarchy man . .humms and hahs high Tieason. 

3 . To give forth an indistinct sound by the blend- 
ing of many voices, etc. ; hence (colloq.) to be in 
a condition of busy activity, to be all astir. 

1726-46 Thomson Winter 632 The city swarms intense. 
The_ public haunt .. warm with mixed discourse, Hums in- 
distinct. 1814 Byron Corsair iii. xviii. The haven hums 
with many a cheering sound. 1842 Tennyson St. Situ. 
Styl. 37, I scaice can hear the people hum About the 
column's base. i 83 g Pall Mall G. 15 July 1/3 [In] the ex- 
pressive nomenclature of the Far West, Hong-kong ‘just 
hums ’ all the time. 1893 R. Kipling Many Invent. 29 The 
whole country was humming with dacoits. 1898 Daily Nezus 
II Jan. s/i The report that he had plenty of money, and 
would make things hum at the club. 

4 . trans. To utter with humming ; to sing with 
closed lips and without articulation. 

1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. v. iii. One gives nods and 
hums what he would speake. 1710 Addison 'Patter IHo. 
rS7 f 7 Then [she] would hum over Two or Three Notes. 
i8q8 Scott Marnt. 1. ii, Low humming . . Some ancient 
Border gathering song. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xv. The 
bees, .hummed forth their drowsy satisfaction, 
b. To hutti and ha ; see after 2 c. 

1 5 . To gleet with a hum ; to hum up, down, to 
express approval or disapproval of, by humming. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smed. viii. Such as are most humm’d 
and applauded there. 1682 Netu Neaus fr. Bedlam 43 By 
canting and ranting I’le hum all their Gigs. 1692 tr. Sallust 
42 All humm'd him down and call'd him Enemy and Parri- 
cide. 1733 Revolution Politicks ni. 55 Here the whole 
Council liumm'd him up, and approved of the same. 

6. To bring (into a specified state) by humming. 
1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 181 The busy bee hath 
humm’d himself to rest. 1871 J. C. Jeaffreson Atm. 
Oxford W. iii. 24 Such ‘hummers’, as those who hummed 
James the First into good contentment with himself. 

Hence Hummed [h»md), ppl. a, (in sense 4). 

1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1831) 156 Singing the words 
to M. de Puyse'gur's mentally hummed air. 1898 Blackw. 
Mag. Mar. 338/2 A hummed song of the country. 

Hum, arch. [.Short for Humbug, v.] trans. 
To impose upon, hoax, take in, humbug, (slang' or 
colloql) 

1731 Student II. 288 How were people of learning and 
good understanding hum'd out of their money and judg- 
ment. Ibid. 290 Pray let them be hum'd if you please. 1763 
Meritriciad 26 She hums by turns, the Vet’ran, and the 
Fop. 1782 Mad. D'Arblay Lett, to S. Crispy Aug., You and 
I know better than to hum or be hummed in that manner. 
1805 W. Hunter in Naval Chron. XIII. 24 Admiral 
Saunders had hummed me about my promotion, a 1845 Hood 
Spring i, How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum ? 
Hence Hu-mming vbl. sb. 

1807 M. Pennington Life Eliz. Carter I. 32 That species 
of false wit which is now called quizzing and \yas formerly 
known by the equally barbarous term of humming. 

Hum (hz;m), sb?- Also 6-7lLumme, 8 humm. 
[Cognate with Hum v?- It is doubtfirl whether 
sense 3 belongs here.] 

1. 1 . A low continuous sound made by a bee 
or other insect, also, by a spinning top, machinery 
in motion, etc. (Distinguished from a buzz by not 
being sibilant.) 

1601 Holland Pliny xi. x. (R.), One of them [bees] raiseth 
all the rest with two or three big hums or buzzes. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P- [89 The Mosquito .. not only 
wheals, but domineers by its continual Hums. 17B6 tr. 
Beckford's Vathek (1868) 44 The sullen hum of those noc- 
turnal insects. 1836 Emerson Etig, Traits, Relig. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 100 The hum of the mill. 1893 Peel Spen Valley 
156 The busy hum of the spinning-wheel. 

b. The indistinct sound produced by the blend- 
ing of distant voices or noises ; a murmur ; in quot. 
1(525, a ‘ buzz’ of rumour. 

*599 Shaks. Heti. V, iv. Prol. s From Camp to Camp . , 
The Humme of eyther Army stilly sounds. 1625 B. Jonson 
Staple of N. v. i, 'Fhe last hum that it made, was, that your 
Father, And Picklocke are fall’n out. 1797 Mrs. RADCLiFrc 
Italian xxvi, A busy hum of voices from the tribun.Tl. 1836 
Froude I list. Eng. (1858) I. iii. 189 The hum of expectation 
sounding louder and louder. 

2 . a. An inarticulate vocal murmur uttered witli 
closed lips in a pause of speaking, from hesitation, 
embarrassment, or affectation. (Usually in phr. 
hums and hoHs (haws) ; see Ha sb.'^. Haw sb.^) 

1469 J. Paston in P, Lett. No. 607 II. 347 He wold have 
gotyn it aweye by humys and by hays, but I wold not so be 
aiisweryd. i6n Shaks. Wint. T. it. i. 74 These Shrugs, 
these Hum’s, and Ha’s. 1711 Steele Sped, No. 32 P i 
There weie many very proper Hums and Pauses in his 
Harangue. 1749 Fielding Totn Jones vin. v. After some 
hesitation, and many hums and ha's. 1832 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) * 4 * After sundry ‘ hums ’, ‘ in- 
deeds ‘ SOS etc. 

b. A similar sound uttered as an expression of 
applause or approbation, or of mild surprise or 
dissent. 

1653 Nodes Hibernoe i. 8 The greatest praise unto the 
Preacher comes From the Attentive Hearer’s tears, not 
humnes. 1687 Magd. Coll. 4 Jos. II (O.xf. Hist. S.) vi. 
134 Whereupon there was a tumultuous hum, or acclama- 
tion, made by the bystanders. <21839 Macaulav Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. (1871) II. 641 The hum with which William's 
speech had beep received, and the hiss which had 
drowned the voice of Seymour. 1S77 T. A. Trollope 


A Peep behind Scenes xix. 277 There aiose a little hum of 
approbation from all piesent. 

c. A singing in a low tone with the lips closed, 
without aiticulation ; an indistinct mnrmnr. 

1630 B. JoNsoN A'isOT Inn. in. ii, LordB, Would I could 
charm her ! //os/'. Tiundle will do it with his hum. 1711 
E. Ward Quix. I. 381 No .sooner did the Goat-herds find, 
Antonio by his Hum inclin’d To sing a Song. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Ehnhursi, An eccho, which leturns 
a hum, or clap with the hands . . 10 or 12 times. 

II. t 3 . A kind of liquor ; strong or double 
ale. Ohs. (Cf. Humming ppl. a. 2 b.) 

1616 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 1. i, Strong-waters, Hum, 
Meath, and Obaini. «i62i Fletcher IFild Goose Chase 
II. iii, Would I had some hum, 1670 Cotton Voy. Ire!., 
The best Che.shire hum he e’er drank in his life, a 1700 
B. E. Did. Cant. C^'Ciu, Hum, or Humming Lignor, 
Double Ale, Stout, Phaioah. 1719 D'Uiifey Pills (1S72) 1 . 

31 1 To get us stout hum, vhen Christmas is come. 

attrib, 1629 Shirley Wedding 11. (N.), Sold For physic 
in hum-glasses and thimbles. 

III. Comb. hum-cap = sense 3 (cf. HuFF-CAr) ; 
hum-note, a musical note of the character of a hum. 

a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Hum-cap, old, mellow 
and very strong Beer. i8g6 Pall Mall Mag. Sept. 155 
The hum-note of this great bell was too deep for a scientific 
test. 

Hum, [Short for Humbug j^.] A piece of 
humbug; an imposition, a hoax, (slang ox colloq.) 

1731 Student II. 288 What a delightful Hitm had we about 
a poor man’s getting into a quait bottle. 1753 Garrick in 
Scats Mag. Oct. 5i7/2_’Tvvas all a bum. 1799 Coleridge 
Lett. 11895) 270 The Bristol Library is a hum, and will do us 
little service. 1841 Blackw. Alag. L 415 Is Homer a hum, 
and the Iliad a hoax? 1885 Punch 5 Sept. 114/2 Political 
honesty's all a big hum. 

Hum (horn), int. An inarticulate exclamation 
uttered with the lips closed, either in a pause of 
hesitation or embarrassment, or as expressing slight 
dissatisfaction, dissent, etc. (Cf. Hem, H’m, Um.) 

1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV , 111. i. 158, I cry’d hum . . But 
mark’d him not a_ word. _ 1598 — Mcriy W. lii. v. 141 
Hum: ha? Is this a vision? 1847 Lytton Lucreiia i. 
Prol., Hum ! do you still miss your mother ? 1835 Dickens 
Do 7 -rit i. xxxi, I have a — hum— a spiiit, sir, that will not 
endure it. 

Human (hiz 7 ‘man), a. (sb.) Forms: 5-6 hu- 
niayn(e, 5-7 humain(e, 6-8 humane, 8- human, 
[a. F. huniain (i2lh c. in Hatz.-Daim.) = It. 
umano, Sp., Pg, humano :~L. hiiman-us of or be- 
longing to man, human, a derivative of the same 
root as homo, homiu-em man. The stress was orig. 
as in OF. on the last syllable, but, in accordance 
with. Eng. usage, was at an early date shifted to 
the first. The spelling humane remained, how- 
ever, down to the beginning of the i8th c. (in 
Diets, to c 1730), when human (of which isolated 
examples occur in 17th c.) was substituted in the 
senses following, leaving Humane with distinctwe 
pronunciation as a distinct word. Cf. the history 
of Divees, Diveese.] 

1 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of man. 

O. 139B TRastiza. Bai'th. De P.R. i, (1495) 6 This creatour 
thenne made man, and nature humayne comune. c 1473 Par- 
ienay 951 Neuer humain ey saw to it egal ! c 1366 J. Alday 
tr. Boaystuau' s Theat. World B, Others have bewailed . . 
the humaine calamities. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
762 They thinke that all the gods are of humane shape. 1637 
W. Coles Adam in Eden To Rdr., Our humane fiaiJties. 
1710 Steele Taller No. 120 f i The Contemplation of 
Humane Life. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. xiii. 370 The devil 
. .knows humane nature. 

p. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 604 Conceal'd from 
Human Eyes. 1736 Butler / dwa/. Introd. 5 The Structure 
of the human Body. 1799 Wordsw. Lucy Gray ii. Beside 
a human door. 1814 Byron Lara 11. xxii. Is human love 
the growth of human will? 1878 Mokley Crit.Misc. Ser. 1. 
Carlyle 202 Human nature is not led for so long by lies. 

2 . Of the nature of man ; that is a man ; con- 
sisting of men. 

1484 Caxton Fables of yE sop vi. xli, lupyter loued the 
humayn lygnage. cjt,oo Atelusine i. 15 Thou shalt. .dey as 
a naturel & humayn woman. £1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau' s 
Theat. B iv, All humaine creatures. 1613 Purchas 

Pilgrimage (1614) 320 Humane Sacrifices were offered to 
Diana. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 1146 By degrees. The 
human blossom blows. 1804 Med. Jr7il. XII. 340 The 
calamities of the human race. 1807 Ibid. XVII. 553 To 
make a mere expeiiment on a human subject. 1838 Kingsley 
Lett. (1878) 11 . 54 Wherever human beings are concerned. 

b. Astrol, Applied to those signs of the zodiac, 
or constellations in general, which are figured in 
the form of men or women. 

1658 in Phillips. 1679 Moxon Math- Did., Humane 
Signs, . .those Signs of the Zodiack, which have, as it were, 
the form of Man, as Gemini, Virgo, Aquaiius, and the fir.st 
half of Sagittarius;, .also such Asterisms without theZodiack, 
as are usually represented in humane shape, as Peiseus, 
Andromeda, Cassiopoea, Cepheus, Orion, etc. . . Ptoloniy 
[says]. .Whoever has neither the Lords of his Geniture, nor 
the Ascendent, in Humane Signs, will himself be a stianger 
to Humanity, or of churlish savage behaviour. 1819 Wilson 
Compl. Diet. Astrol. s.v., The lord of an eclipse being in 
any human sign, its evil effects will fall on mankind. 

3 . Belonging or relative to man as distinguished 
from God or superhuman beings ; pertaining to 
the sphere or faculties of man (with implication of 
limitation or inferiority) ; mundane ; secular. (Often 
opposed to divine?) 

a, a XS33 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk, M, Aurel. (1546) B vj b, 
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HTJMAITATE. 


HUMAITISTICAL. 


1 haue vsed In this wrytyng, the whiche is humayne, that 
that diuers tymes hath bene vsed in diuinitie, 1590 Siiaks. 
Com. Err. v. i. 189 Past thought of humane reason. 1600 
J. PoHV tr. Leo's_ Africa n. 392 Theie are two natures in 
Christ, one divine . . the other humane. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (i6i+) 320 Humane and Divine learning. 1709 
Pope Ess. Crii. 527 To err is humane, to forgive divine. 

1639 Brugis tr. Camus' jMor. Rclat. 183 The divine 
disposings agree not ahvayes with human purpose.s. 171a 
\V. Rogers iPoy. 255 In all human probability, i860 Moti.ev 
Netherl. (1S68) I.i. i An authority which seemed more than 
human. 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 154 To. .Pass off human 
lisp as echo of the Sphere-song out of reach. 

4 . Having or showing the qualities or attributes 
proper to or distinctive of man. (In quot. 1727 = 
Humane.) 

17*7 A. Hamilton Nezu Acc. E.Ind. II. lii. 260 He was 
veiy human, and .sent the poor Seamen Presents. 1837 PIr. 
JIariineau Soc. Amcr. III. 184 Every prison visitor has 
been conscious, on finst conversing piivately with a ciimiiial, 
of a feeling of surprise at finding him so human. 1855 
Longt. Hiaiu. Introd. gi Ye. .Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human. 1883 Fairbairn City of God 
II. i. v. (1886) 140 The coming of a diviner faith made wor.ship 
humaner and more spiritual, liid. ui, i. 230 Tlie ideal of 
manhood He [Christ] created, .remains the regnant ideal of 
man, the huinanest men being the men who realize it. 

5 . Cojnb. a. with another adj., denoting a com- 
bination of qualities, as human-angelic (of the 
nature of a human ‘ angel ’). b. parasynthetic, as 
htiman-boimdcd, -jigiired, -headed, -hearted (sense 
4 ; hence -heartedness), -sized acljs. 

zziyii Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 256 No i 
Human-bounded Mind Can comprehend Love unconfin’d. 
1749 Fielding Tom fones ix. ii, The human-angelic 
species. 1768 lEoman of Honor HI. ig6 A human- 
figured stick. 1850 Tennyson hi Mem. xiii. The human- 
hearted man I loved. 1857 Birch Am. Pottery (1858) I. 
343 Human-headed birds. 1870 W. Graham Lcct. Ephes. 
246 The humauheaytedness of the Father. 1880 Vern. | 
Lee Belearo ii. 33 This Niobe group, twice human-sized. 

B. A human beingj a man. (Formerly much 
used ; now chiefly Immorous or affected. ) 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Gotd. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) Gg vij b, 
No man among rnen, nor luimain anionge the humains. 

^biadv. 441 Mars, .smear'd with the dust 
and bloud Of humanes, and their ruin’d vvais. 1652 Kirk- 
man Ckrio .$• Lazia 83 Among you earthly humanes. 1830 
UMmhT Diary Amer. Ser. i. II. an Of all the humans, 
yoti re the one I most wish to see. 1878 Brsant & Rice 
Cdia's Aff, I. iii, 31 They [rooks] are not mere theorists, 
like poor humiyns, hut simply investigators of fact. 1879 G. 
Macdonald Sir Gibbie ix. 54 Gibbie fell to ,, hugging him 
[the dog] as if he had been a human, 

tHu’inanate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
humdndt-us, pa. pple. of humdndre to make 
human, f. htlmdn-us Homan.] Made human] 
converted into human flesh. 

iSSi Cranmer Anew, Gardiner 369 That the bteade is 
humanate or incarnate. 

So ■)' Knmana'tion, incarnation. 

1651 Howell Venice 185*' The humanation of our Saviour. 
1659 H. L Estrange A lliance Div, Off. 179. 

H'U.luain.e (hii*m?''n), a. [A common earlier 
spelling of Human, which became restricted after 
1 700 to a particular group of senses ; the form and 
mod. stress seem to show more immediate asso- 
ciation with Iv. hil/ndnus : cf, germafie.'\ 

1 . Characterized by such behaviour or disposition 
towards others as befits a man. t a. Gentle or 
kindly in demeanour or action ] civil, courteous, 
friendly, obliging. (passing gradually into b.) 

figoo Aletusine xx, in Be meke, humble, swete, curtoya 
& humayne, both vnto grete & lease. 1530 Palsgr. 316/t 
Humayne, courtoyse or beloiigyng to the nature of a man, 
huneayn. 1555 Eden Decades 149 Tliinhabitaunte.s enter- 
letiied them very frendly \viargin Humane people]. 163* 
LiruGow Prav. ix, 387 P'he people are very humane, 
ingenious, eloquent and pleasant. 167s Marvell Corr. 
Wks. 1872-3 II. 489 Humane civility. 1784 Cowper Task 
V. 469 ihat humane addiess And sweetness. 

b. Marked by sympathy with and consideration 
for the needs and distresses of others] feeling or 
showing compassion and tenderness towards human 
beings and the lower animals j kind, benevolent. 
(In early use not clearly distinguishable from a.) 

_ 1^3 PtniarcJi s Mor. 1270 Ashismartiall valour 

IS Aumane [^tXovepwTov], so his humanitie is valorous, 
a 1774 Bearce Serm. IV, xiv. (R.), Christianity (the most 
comp^sionate and humane religion in the world). i8oz 
Mar. EDGEwppK Moral T. 1 . xv. 124 The humane spirit 
of the law, which suppo^s every man. .innocent till proved 
; .gml^. 1814 D. H. O Brian Captiv. 4 Escape 79 The 
jailer here, .was the most humane man in that situation 
I ever knew, 1841 Ikench Parables vili. (1877) leg It is 
^ist in man to he merciful.. to be humane is human. 1857 
Buckle Ctviliz. I. viii. 480 The humane and enlightened 
measures of Henry IV. 

c. Hwnane Society ; title of a society for the 
rescue of drowning persons. 

Ihe Royal Humane Society was founded in 1774. 

Minutes Soc. Recov. Persons app. drowned 8 May, 

45 ’® Society III future he distinguished by the name of 
’• ^78* R. A. Bromley (ifzYfk) Sermon 
‘‘^^ ^aebenent of the Humane Society, on Luke viii. 52. 1784- 
SS W . Hawes (title) The Transactions of the Royal Humane 
^ciety, from 1774 to 1784, with an Appendix. 1810 Bveon 
y-nan i. cxxx. The apparatus Of the Humane Society's begin- 
ning. 1834 Mcdww Angler in fVates I. 219 The men ofthe 
Humane Society, .came hurrying, with their apparatus forre- 
suscitation. 1896 Violet Hunt in Cosmopohs Sept, 617, ‘ I 


chose the darkest place, farthest from the Humane Society’s 
drags ’. 

2 . Applied to those branches of study or litera- 
ture {literoe httmaniores) which lend to humanize 
or refine, as the ancient classics, rhetoiic, and 
jroetry ; hence, elegant, jiolile. (See Humanity 4.) 

1691 Wood Ath. Occon. 1 . 269 Edwaid Giant . . the most 
noted Latinist and Giecian of his time. He was well skill'd 
in all kind of humane literature. 1701 ti. Lc C toe's Ptim. 
Fathers (1702) i74Toleain Humane Learning; that is to 
say, to understand the Greek Poets and Orators and to 
write well in that Tongue. 1712 IIcnley No. 396 

p 2 All uncommon Mastery in the more humane and polite 
Part of Letters. 1843 Lvtton Last Bar. iv. v, Thou art 
acquainted, doubtless .. with the Humaner Letters. 1877 
Symonds Rcnaiss._ in Italy, Reviv. Learning ii. 71 note, 
The word Huinanisin has ,a Geiman sound, and is in fact 
modem. Yet the generic phrase muanitd foi liumanistic 
culture, and the name z/w/wzirZ/i for a piofessor of humane 
studies, aie botli puie Italian. 

Humanely (lii«mz'‘-nli), adv. [f. prcc. A -LY-.] 
In a humane manner j f courteously (t?/u.) ] kindly, 
compassionately, benevolently. 

1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vin. 139 Tlie king 
humainlie icceives him .. and honorahlie sendis liim hame. 
1607 Siiaks. Cor. i. i. 19 If they would yeelde vs but the 
superfluitie,,wee might guesse they rcleeued vs hum.mely. 
01677 Barrow Senn. Wks. 1686 HI. xxviii. 313 We shall 
herein act humanely, and like good friends. 1725 Popi; Odyss. 
xxiv. 31 1 Humanely hear, and" answer my demand. 1828 Life 
Planter yamaica (ed. a) 287 Show the British people that 
you are equally humanely disposed with themselves. 

(See also IIumanly.) 

Humaneness (liiMmJ>*n,nes). [f. as prec. -1- 
-NESS.] The quality of being humane. 

1809 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXVII. 455 So much 
forbearance and humaneness. 1878 Mori.ey Cnt. Mhc., 
Vauvenargues 25 The large and rational hunmneness of the 
new time. 

Hu'manllOOd. rare. [See -HOOH.] Human 
character or position in the scale of being. 

1847 W. Maccall Elcnt. J ndividnalisnt ix. go To benefit 
humanity by being faithful to his humanhood. 1894 Church 
Union (N.Y.) Mar., Oh, for a Christly humanhood that will 
relegate .se.xhood to its legitimate .spheie. 

Huma'nies. rare, [irreg. f. Human -t- -ics pi. 
suffix.] The subject or study of human affairs. 
a 1864 Collins is cited by Webster. 

Humaniform (hiMmsc'nifpim), a. [ad. L. type 
*hrimaniform-is, f. humdntis Human : see -pokm.] 
Of human form, anthropomorphous ; in quot. 
Attributing human form to the Deity, anthropo- 
morphic. So t Kumanifo'rmian, one who attri- 
butes human form to God, an anthvoponiovphite. 

. isso Hutchinson Wks, (Parker Soc.) 164 This image is 
in our souls, not in our bodies : as I have proved in my 
confutation of the Anthropomorphites, or humaniformians. 
i6z4_F. White Reply Fisher 277 Theerrour ofthe Humani- 
formians. 1880 Anter. Antiquarian Jan. ii All religion 
being more or less anthropomorphic, or humaniform. 
Humauify (hiwmocnifai), v, [L Human a. -y 
-ITY.] iimw. To make human. Hence Humami- 
fica'tion, a making, or representing as, human. 

i6»9 T. Adams Medit. Creed Pract. Wks. 1861-2 HI. zii 
For His own Son to be humanlfied, and being man to be 
crucified. i86o H. B. Wilson in Arj. 4- Rev. 186 The humani- 
fying of the Divine Word. 1874 H. R. 'R.-esnen.osyohnBapt. 
viii, 490 The humanification of the physical forces. 

Ku'manish, a. rare. [f. as prcc. -i- -ISH.] 
Somewhat human or human-looking. 

1837 L. Hunt in Nexv Monthly Mag. XLIX.sii It had a 
humanish kind of head and body. <11843 Southey Comm.- 
pi. Bk. IV. 490 Casar’s horse with humanish feet. 

Huztiauisui (hifZ’maniz’m). [f. Human a. -1- 
-ISM, after humanist, Cf. Ger. humanismusi] 

'h 1 . Belief in the mere humanity of Christ : cf. 
Humanitarian sb. i a, Obs. 

181Z Coleridge Omniana in Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 377 A 
man who has passed from orthodoxy to the ]oo.sest Armin- 
lanism, and thence to Ariani.sm, and thence to direct 
Humanism. 

2 . The character or quality of being human j 
devotion to human interests. 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Truvif. (1876) 241 More consonant 
*0^^ well as to an enlightened spirit of humanism, 

1850 GLApsTONE iVViz/zo' IL 242 The Homeric Meicury .. 
^ceeds in humanism . . the other Olympian gods. 1875 
Browning Artffoph. ApoL iig With kindly humanism they 
countenanced Our emulation of divine escapes Thro’ sense 
and soul. 18M Anter. Antliropol. Jan. 12 According as he 
[man] rmses his intellectual and moral nature to the levels 
ot a higher and higher humanism. 

3 . Any system of thought or action which is 
concerned with merely human interests (as distin- 
guished from divine), op ivith those of the human 
race in general (as distinguished from individual) j 
the ‘ Religion of Humanity 

t86o J. Q.Kwo^'Ets. Faiths WorldW. 76/2 The Philanthropic 
Humanism soon gave place to a higher Humanism, which 
the^ardent study of the kneient 
nr S- ^^^'^^'^^'^^^pCoHtemp.Rev. June 25 Comtism 
m Positwism, or, as it might he called. Humanism. 1877 

TT, ’ (L879) B. 249, I neither admit the 

moral influence of theism m the past, nor look forward to 
me moral influence of humanism in the future. 1883 A. 
Barratt Phys. MctempBff 128 Altiuism. .overshadows the 
Egoism mi which rests the morality of individual men, and 
^ready shows occasional symptoms of fading into a higher 
^ June 853A FrL the striLst 

Roman Catholicism to the nakedest humanism. 


4 . Devotion to those studies wliicli piomote 
human culture; literary cultuie ; c.sf. tlie system of 
the Humanists, the study of the Roman and Greek 
classics which came into vogue at the Reiiasctncc, 

1832 .Sir W. Hamilton /tat/Av.',. 11833) 276 note, DieGelchr- 
ten Si.hulcn,olc.,\.K.. Ijcanicd Schools, aci.oidiilg to llic prin- 
cipIcsofagenuiMehumaiiisiTi. 1877 J. E. Carit NTLUlr Tielc's 
U ist.Relig, 91 Gicek luuii.iui.sin iiiul Gluck philosophy. 1881 
CiAiiniNER & Mullinglu Introd. Eng. Hist. vH, 105 When 
the Middle Ages dicw to a close with the humanism of Italy. 
i88z M. Arnold in iglh Ccni, Aug. auu We t.alk of knowing 
Greek and Roman antiquity .. which is what iieojile have 
called humanism. 1885 .Symonds iu Encytl. Brit. XVIII. 
709/2 Petrarch, .was even less uininunt as an Italian poet than 
a.s the founder of Humanism, tlie inauguraloi ofthe Kuiiaiss- 
aiice in Italy. 1885 5 .Sejit. 14 |/i The lumuuusm of 

Erasmus and More, once planted in J'inglan<l,giuw tlieiu .is 
it did ahiuad. 1897 Dowijln Fr. Lit. i. iii. S 2. 46 Thu 
early humanism of Fiance was clouded ant! lost in tlie 
tempests of the Hundred Years' War. 

Humanist (hi/ 7 'nuuiisL). [ad. F. humani.s/c 
(1539 iu IIatz.- 3 Javm.), .ad. It. iimaitislu (Aiin'to 
Sat. vii) : see Human and -isT.] 

1 . A student of human affairs, or of human na- 
ture ; foimcrl)', sometimes, fa secular writer (as 
distinguished fiom a divine). 

1617 Moryson //ni. iu. ir The Humanist, I meane him 
that affects the knowledge of .State alTahes, Histories [etc.), 
<1x734 North E.xam. y\. vi. S 36 (1740) 449 Wliat a Dis- 
covery is it .. that Vice raged at CouiL? Is it not the 
Hackney Observation of all Ihimanist.s? 1863 Mns. C. 
Clarke Shaks. Char. i.v, 213 The ample wisdom and blaiitl 
morality of such a humanist as Shakespeare. 

2 . One devoted to 01 versed in the literary studies 
called ‘the humanities’] a classical .scholar; e.sji. 
a Latinist, a professor or teacher of Latin, arch. 
(Sometimes by early writers opitoscd to ‘ divine 

1589 Fleming Virg. Georg. To Rdi., Consideiing the ex- 
positors drift to consist in deliiieiing a diiect indei of emi- 
.structioii for the releefe of weake Grainmatists, not in at- 
tempting by curious deiiise and disposition, to content 
courtly Humanists. 1596 H.miingion Meiam. AJa.xq^, I 
niight repute him as a good humanist, but I should ever doubt 
him for a good devine. 1605 Bacon Adv. Lcnrn. n. x. t; .■ 
Antiquaries, Poets, Humanists, .Status-men, Men.hants, 
Diuines. 1610 I-Iialey Fives' Comm. St. Ang. (.Hie of 
Guif (1620) 512 Tlie luunani.sts cannot agree about tlie fust 
city-founder. 1676 W. Row Contn. Blair'.'! Antobiog. .\ii, 
(1848) 397 One M'. Andrew Bruce, humanist in tlie Old 
College. 1691 Wood Ath. Oaon. II. 284 Jeiemy Tajlm . . 
was a lare Humanist. 1755 Jounson, Humanist, a pliiln- 
logcr ; a grammarian : a teim used in the schools of .Scotl.iml, 
18x7 J. Brown Gospel 'I ruth Stated (1831) 70 What lie was 
for a luimaiiist . .his tian.slation of ids own work, .into giind 
Roman Latin M'ill abundantly testify. 1876 Grant Burgh 
Sch.Scotl. 11. xiii, 366 In 1620 he [the Master of tlie guim- 
mar School] . . was nominated grammarian or luiinantst in 
King s college. 

3 . Literary Hist. One of the scholars who, at 
the Revival of Learning in the fouiteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, devoted themselves to the 
study of the language, literature, and antiquities of 
Rome, and afterwards of Greece; hence, applied 
to later disciples of the same culture. 

H. sSi Of this town was Cailiiis 
Rhodiginus . . and Bonifacius Bonifacii, another learned 
humanist. 1764 Gibbon Muc. Wks. (1814) V. 455 The 
humanists of the fifteenth century revived the knowledge of 
the ancients. 1870 Seeley Lect. ,5- Ess. 135 Milton lived in 
aiitiquity as much as any fifteenth-century humanist. 1876 
Fairbairn Y/mwK II. in Contenip. Rev. June 140 Hutton 
had united in him the culture of the humanist and the 
energy of the enthusiast. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed Ess., 
Equality 8o Milton was born a humanist, but the Puritan 
temper mastered him. 189:5 Dublin Rev. Oct. 318 A society 
of heatlien-ininded Humanists under the presidency of . , 
Pomponius Laetus, 

attrib 1881 G. W. Kitciiin in Encycl. Brit. XII. 412/2 
Italy, that holy land of Humanist enthusiasni. 1882-3 
SciiAFF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2033 Among the Iiumani.st 
predecessors of the Reformation. 1887 J. C. Morison 
Service of Man (1889) 152 His superior culture and humanist 
sense of the becoming ’. 

4 . Thcol. Hist. (See quot.) 

i860 J. Gardner Fatihs JV orld II. 76 Humanists, a class 

. thinkers winch arose in Germany towards the end of tlie 
eighteenth century, originating chiefly from the diffusion of 
the writings of Rousseau.. Their system .. usually called 
Humanism . . sought to level all family distinctions, all dif- 
ferences of rank, ah nationality, all positive moral obliga- 
tion, ail positive religion, and to train mankind to he men, 
as. .the highest accomplishment. 

Humanistic, a. {sb.). [f. prec. -h -IC.] 

Pertaining to or characteristic of the humanists 
or classical scholars of the Renascence ; classical. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist, Ref. I. 287 A collision be- 
Uveen the new and humanistic method [of instruction] .. and 
inevitable. 1882-3 Schaff EucycL 
Ixeig, JCnqwl. 753 Erasmus, the most brilliant representative 
ot humanistic ciilture at the beginning of the sixteenth 
centurjL 1885 Pater Aiarius II. 128 'The Church was be- 
coming [in the latter part of second century] humanistic, in 
•a best and earliest Renaissance. 1896 E. Gosse Crit. Kit- 
Rats 252 With the accession of humanistic ideas, he [Pater] 
had gradually lost all belief in the Christian religion. 

T B, sb, f)l. Humanistics : Htimanistic or 
classical studies or writings. Obs. 

1716 M_. Dkxi'es AiJien. Brit. HI. Crii. Hist. 2 Pomey’s 
Unomastmks, and_ Tachard’s Lexographicks, and Rapin’s 
j^ritical Humanisticks . , aire far surpass’d by our Oxford 
Oramtnar. 

Humani'stical, «. [f. as prec. A -al.] = 
Humanistic ; pertaining to classical studies. 



HUMANISTICALLY. 
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HUMANIZE. 


1716 M. Daviits Athm. lini. I. 70 His [Sir Thomas 
Morc’sl Humanibtioal Pamphlets. Ibid. II. To Rdr. 49 
Their [Jesuits'] boasting Monopoly and bragging Tyrrany 
ovei Humanislical Schools. Ibid. III. Crit. Hist. 107 
Mastei of Rhetorick and Poetry in the famous Trivial 
School of Hum.anistical Studies at Jena. 

Hence Humani'stically adv., in 1 elation to 
humanism or classical studies ; from the point of 
view of the humanist. 

1886 A. SitTH in Kncycl. Brit. XXI. The teaching 
of the .school ofCharties, humani.stically nourished on the 
study of the ancients. 1890 Athenreum 26 July 117/3 This 
may be humanistically true. 

Humanitarian (hit^msenitef-rian), sb. and a. 
[f. Humanity, after tinitarian, trinitarian.'] 

A. sb. 1. Theol. a. One who affirms the hu- 
manity (but denies the divinity) of Christ. 

iSrg AfooRE Diary -ya ]an.. The sect of the Humanitaiians. 
Pan ..more shocked as a grammarian at the word than as a 
divine at the sect. 1819 M. Stuart Lett, to /K. E. Chan- 
nins m Now [in New England] .. there are scarcely any 
of the younger preachers of Unitarian sentiments who are 
not simple Hum.anitarians. 

ta. An anthropomorphile : see quot. 
n;i844 R. Palmer Led. Disc. (1845) I. 193 The opinion 
of the humanitarians or anthropomorpnites as they are called 
. .that the Deity possesses a mateiial body. 

2. One who professes the ‘ Religion of Humanity’, 
liolding that man’s duty is chiefly or wholly com- 
jirised in the advancement of the welfare of the 
human race ; applied to various schools of thought 
and practice. 

1831 Eraser's Ma^. IV. 54 Herder.. in his work, entitled, 
the IIisto)y of Humanity^ is merely what maybe termed a 
Humanitarian. 1844 fttachw. Mag. LVI. 589 M. Pierre 
Leroux,_ most distinguished of the Humanitarians, the last 
.sect which figures on the scene, bidding for disciples. 1876 
C. M. Davies Unorth. Load. {tif. 2) 400 The fifteen rules 
or docti ines of the Humanitarians. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. 
Relig. Knowl. II. 1038/1 Humanitarian., a. name applied., 
to such parties as profess the ‘ leligion of humanity ’ . . the 
.spontaneous perfectibility of the human race. 

3. One who advocates or practises humanity or 
humane .action ; one who devotes himself to the 
welfare of mankind at large ; a philanthropist. 
Nearly always contemptuous, connoting one who 
goes to excess in his humane principles. 

1844 Ld. Ashdurton in Croker Papers (1884') III. xxiii. 
18 The most mi.schievous men of our day are our conceited 
political economists and our ultra humanitarians. 1851 
Gallenga Italy 11 . i. 20 The patriot merged into the 
humanitarian. i86i Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. HI. 
clxxvii. 213 Who can stand being called ‘humanitarian 
and abolitionist’? 1891 H. S. Constadlf- Horses, Sport (f 
IVar 84 A man cannot be loo really humane, but the typical 
humanitarian is only .sentimental. 

B, adj. I. Holding the views or doctiines of 
humanitarians ; held or practised by humanitarians 
(in the senses, A 1 , 2 ). 

1846 Worcester cites ChurchObserver. *8760. M. Davies 
Unorth. Loud. (ed. 2) 413 The Humanitarian Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony. 1886 Diet. Nat. Biog. V. 180/2 'The 
original Calvinism of the race had changed to Arianism, 
and he himself became humanitarian in his Christology. 

2. Devoted to humanity or the human race as an 
object of worship. 

1861 Goldw. Smith Led. Progr. 4 , 1 am not aware that 
so much as the rudiment of a new religion has yet been 
actually produced, unless it be the Humanitarian religion 
of M. Comte. 

3. Having regard to the interests of humanity or 
mankind at large ; relating to, advocating, or 
practising humanity or humane action; broadly 
philanthropic. Often contemptuous or hostile. 

1835 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 219 However open to 
ciiticism upon broad humanitarian grounds. _ i88z A. W. 
Ward Dickens iii. 58 Pecksniff presents himself as a 
humanitarian philosopher. 1894 JVesdn. Gaz. 10 Feb. 2/3 
These are the aims of the Humanitarian Movement, and 
with their realisation will come the regeneration of the race. 
*897 F. N. Maude Volunt, v. Coinpuls. Service 33 All the 
nonsense of humanitarian sentimentalists. 

Hence Htunanita-rianism, the system, prin- 
ciples, or practice of humanitarians (in any of the 
senses above); HumaaitaTianiae v. Irans., to 
make humanitarian. 

1833 J. Martineau Ess. (i8go) I. ii His [Priestley’s] tran- 
sition from Low Arianism to Humanitarianism. 1830 
Tail’s Mag. XVII. 84 The puerile whimperings of an 
effeminate humanitarianism. 1837 Toulm. Smith Parish 
364 Specious but most mischievous humanitarianism, and 
self-exalting but hollow philanthropy. 1863 Gladstone 
Farew. Addr. Ediubord Univ. 27 A still deeper trace of 
humanitarianism lay in the transportation of the family 
order into heaven, 1895 Colwnhus (Ohio) Dtsp* 10 July 10/4 
Persons who desire to humaiiitariani/e capital punishment, 

Humanitary (hi^mie-nitari), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ARY. Cf. F. humanitaire.] 

1. Of or relating to humanity or the human race. 
1837-8 Sears Aihan. in. viii, 323 Individual and humani- 

tary regeneration. 

2. Of or relating to humanity or humane action ; 
philanthropic, humanitarian. 

1886 H. James Bostonians I. i. iv. 40 After fifty years of 
humanitary zeal. ^ . 

t H'amatXii'tiAU Also 6 -ician. 

[irreg, f. Humanity + -an, by association with 
logician, etc.] One versed in the ‘ humanities ’ ; 
a classical scholar ; = Humanist 2 . 


1377-87 Holinshed citron. II. 40/2 Oliver Eustace, a 
student of the civill and canon law, a good hunianician, and 
a_ proper philosopher. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia s Rev. ni. 
iii, I have read history, I am a little humanitian. 1606 
Holland Sueton. Annot. 18 A deep SchoUer and great: 
Humanitian as we spenke, and whom the Greekes call 
Phllologon. 1691 Wood Ath. O.von. I. 103 The .said Robert- 
son was an exact Grammarian and Humanitian. 
Huiuanity (hizimtEmili). [a. F. humaniti 
(older forms humcinete, humanitet, lath c. in 
Littre), ad. L. humdniidt-em, f. humdntis Human.] 

I. ConnecLed with 

1. The quality or condition of being human, man- 
hood; the human faculties or attributes collectively; 
human nature ; man in the abstract. 

C1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe, ij- G. (Roxb.] 15 Whan he 
[Chiist] .. Toke the clothyng of ouie humaiiyte. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 3 b. The humanite or manhed 
of our lorde. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 111. in 39, I haue thought 
some of Natures louerney-men had made men, and not 
made them well, they imitated Humanity so abhominably. 
1604 — 0th. i. iii. 317 , 1 would change my Humanity with 
a Baboone. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Knowl. Introd. 

§ 9 The abstract idea of man, or, if you please, humanity, 
or human nature. 1773 Ld. Monboddo Lang. (1774) I. 
Introd. 2 Without the use of reason and speech, we have no 
pretensions to humanity. 1834 W. India Sketch Bk. I. 23 
One of the numerous specimens of rough-spun humanity 
peculiar to the sea-coast. 1875 E. White Life in Christ 
in. xvii. (1878) 206 A. .regenerative process .. which contem- 
plates the whole humanity, body as well as soul. 1898 
New York Voice 5 May 6/3 They denounced slaveiy as a 
sin, asseited the humanity of the blacks. 

b. pi. Human attributes ; traits or touches of 
human nature or feeling; points that concern man, 
or appeal to human sensibilities. 

1800 Coleridge Piccolom. 11. iv. 124 The fair humanities of 
old religion. 1837 Southey Doctor IV. cxix. 178 In the 
exercise of their calling, the distinctions of society disappear, 
and poor human nature is stript to its humanities. 1882 M. 
Arnold Irish Ess. 122 Individuals with a happy nature and 
an instinct for the humanities of life. 

2. ' The human race; mankind; human beings 
collectively. 

1379 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 42 Vnlesse he be false, or that 
he be an enimye to humanitie. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 
in. 184 The greatest part of Humanity is lost in Earth, and 
their Souls so fixed in that grosser moity of themselves 
(their Bodies). 1774 Pennant Tour Scot!, in 1772. 271 Each 
shore appeared pleasing to humanity. 1B74 Bancroft 
Footpr, Time i. 59 Their Services to humanity are very 
great. 1892 WKSTCOTtGospelo/Lifeiop Each nation con- 
tributes something to the fulness of the life of humanity. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IF. Africa 247 The inhabitants . . came— a 
blown mass of naked humanity — down the steep cliff path. 

II. Connected with humane. 

3. The character or quality of being humane ; 
behaviour or disposition towards others such as 
befits a man, f a. Civility, courtesy, politeness, 
good behaviour; kindness as shown in courteous 
or friendly acts, obligingness. (Cf. Humane 1 a.) 

1382 Wyci.if 2 Macc. iv. 11 Bi cause of humanytee or 
curtasie. 1464 Paston Lett. No. 483 II, 147, I beseche 
you, schew the hrynger of this letter sum humanite and 
worsschipe, c 1330 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture 138 in Babces 
Bk. 86 To prate in thy maysters presence, it is no humanity e. 
1664 Evelyn Diary 21 July, I din’d with my L. Treasurer 
. .where his Lordship used me with singular humanitie. 1694 
Strype Cranmer (1848) I. Pref. 31 William Petyt of the 
Inner-Temple.. did with gieat humanity communicate unto 
me his collection of excellent papers. 1794 Godwin Cal. 
Williams xxvi. 198 The keeper, .with his former unconstitu- 
tional and ambiguous humanity. 

b. Disposition to treat human beings and animals 
with consideration and compassion, and to relieve 
their distresses ; kindness, benevolence ; = Humane- 
ness. (In earlier use not clearly separable from a.) 

C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 36 O noble Markys, youre 
humanitee Asseureth vs to yeue vs hardinesse. 1331 Elyot 
Gov. II. viii, Humanitie. .is a generall name to those vertues, 
in whome seraeth to be a mutuall Concorde and loue, in the 
nature of man. 1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvii. 21 
Ther is commended humanitie, for that they are redy to 
releeve the want of their brethren, a 1639 W. Whateley 
Prototypes 11. xxvi. (1640) 76 The veitue of humanity, that 
is, of being ready to shew love to man, as he_ is man. 1^32 
Lediard Sethas II. vii. gj Treat the prisoners .. with 
humanity. 1791 Burke App. Whigs _Wks. 1842 I, 501 
Great tenderness of heart, and humanity of disposition. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. III. 224 The English laws 
against Popery, .were so much mitigated by the prudence 
and humanity of the Government. 

c. pi. Instances or acts of humanity ; f courtesies 
(obs.); kindnesses, tendernesses. 

1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1803) II. 51 Though 
thou seemed as enemie. .jit we found mair humanities and 
plaisures than damage by thy camming. 1827 Hood Mids. 
Fairies Ixviii, So are our gentle natures intertwined With 
sweet humanities. 1832 Southey Hist. Penins. War III. 
925 All the courtesies and humanities of generous warfare. 
1832 Robertsos Serm. Ser, in. xv. j 88 Blended graces and 
beauties, and humanities which are found, .in all churches, 
but not in each separate man. 

4. Learning or literature concerned with human 
culture : a term including the various branches of 
polite scholarship, as grammar, rhetoric, poetry, 
and esp. the study of the ancient Latin and Greek 
classics, a. sing. (Still used in the Scottish Uni- 
versities, in tile sense of ‘the study of the Latin 
language and literature ’.) 

This (=i5-i6th c. It, umanita, F. humanite) appears to 


have lepiesented L. hurnanitas in its sense of ‘ mental cul- 
tivation belittlng a man, liberal cducat'on’, as used by 
Auliis Gellius, Cicero, and otheis ; hence, taken as = ‘literary 
culture, polite literature, lUerx huinaniores ’ ; but it was 
veiy often, in scholastic and academic use, opposed to 
divinity, as if = secular leaining. 

1 . 4^3 Caxion Gold. Leg. 121 a/2 He floured in double 
science . . that is to saye dyuynyte and humanyte. 1353 
Eden Decades 255 Hauynge. sura knowleage of letters of 
htimanitie. 1377 Hanmer Anc. EcH. Hist. (1619) 97 By 
reason of prophane literatuie and humanity opposite unto 
sacred letters. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. v. § 2. 20 There 
doe arise thtee knowledges, Divine Philosoph)', Natural 
Philosophy, and Humane Philosophy, or Humanitie. 1679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 43 He . . went to Lishoiie, 
and taught Humanity in the English Collcdge theie. 1737 
y. Chanibcrlayne’s St. Gt. Brit. 11. IH. .x. 440 In this 
University [Edinburgh] ate taught Divinity, Philosophy.. 
Oratory, Humanity. 1774 W.arton Hist. Eng. Poetry xx.\ v 
(i8.(o)lI. S47 Nicholas the fifth, established public re h at d.s 
at Rome for composition in the leained languages, appointed 
piofessors in humanity. Ibid. 550 Rodolphus Langius . a 
tolerable Latin poet .. opened a school of humanity at 
Munster : which supplied his countiymen with evety species 
of elegant leaining. 1837-9 Hallas: Hist. Lit. I. v. i. §27. 
348 Lectures in humanity, that is, in classical literatuie,weie, 
in 153s, established in all colleges of the University of Oxford. 
1864 Burton Scot A br. I.v. 269 The ' Professor of Humanity' 
has his place in . . official lists as if there were nothing anti- 
quated or peculiar in the term. 1863 Gladstone G/ean.(iSjg) 
VII. 10 The study, of which Greek learning is the main. . 
as well as the most arduous part, made its way, under the 
well-deserved name of Humanity, to the very head of the 
Faculty of Arts. 1869 Sir A. Grant Address Students Uidv. 
Edin, 2 Nov., Latin, not altogether without reason called 
‘Humanity’ in this Univeusity, is the gieatest of all keys 
to the history, the thoughts, and the mind itself of civilized 
man. 1893 Fowler Hist. C. C. C. ii. 58 (O. H. S.) Lhc 
fiist Professor of Humanity [in C. C. C., Oxford] was 
Ludovicus Vives, the celebrated Spanish humanist. 

b. pi. (Usually with the ; = Fr. les humanitdsl) 

1702 WooDROFFF. Daniel's 70 Weeks Ep. Aiijb, What 
Philosophy, what Humanities, what Law, what Divinity 
did not his Discouises still infuse? 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth vii, I have been bred in Paris, and learned my 
humanities and my cursus inedendi. 1856 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Universities Whs. (Bohn) II. 92 An Eton captain. . 
critically learned in all the humanities. 1886 Sir F. Pollock 
Oxford Lect. iv. (1890) 108 Neither would I have you neg- 
lect the humanities. I could wish that every one of you. . 
could enjoy in the oiigin.als Homer, and Virgil, and Dante, 
and Rabelais, and Goethe. 1886 Lowell Wks. (1890) VI. 
147 The te.aching of the Humanities and of the Hebrew. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 4 . 

1365 Harding in Jewel Def. Apol. C1611) 496 Some out of 
the Canonists, some out of the Schoolmen .. most of all out 
of Humanity Bookes, wherein you be pretily seene. . .As for 
Diuinity, theie appeareth no great knowledge in you. <11688 
Fulman in Fowler Hist, C. C. C. ( 0 . H. S.) 381 note, 
Ludovicus Vives lodged in C. C. C., and, by Tradition, was 
Humanitie Reader to the Coll. 1693 Sibbald Autobiog. 
(1834) 129 , 1 was a yeer at the Humanity classe. 

b. in sense 3 b. 

1823 in Cobbett Rur, Rides (1885) I. 384 To tell the 
humanity-men to look at home for slaves to free. Ibid., 
Colonel Wodehouse.. opposed this humanity-scheme. 1829 
Southey dfiVT’.jI/wc 1 . 109 The humanity-mongers, who deny 
the necessity and lawfulness of inflicting capital punishment. 

Hlliuanization (hijlmanaizfi’jsn). [f. next 

-h -ATION.] 

The action or process of humanizing, or condition 
of being humanized : a. in sense i of the vb. 

1836 Cdl. Wiseman St. ij- Relig. I. iii. 184 Advancing .. 
in this road to humanization, .their jabbering resolved itself 
into articulate sounds. 1858 J. Martineau Stud. Chr. loo 
This degrading humanization of the Deity 1883 Century 
Mag. XXVII. 113/2 The complete humanization ofnatme. 
b. in sense 2 of the vb. 

1783 'W. _F. Martyn Geog. Mag. II. 93 Learning and 
humanization quickly followed. 1788 Brvestu'p.v Lect. Hist. 
V. Iv. 427 Those diversions., which, .promote the humaniza- 
tion of our mannets. 1876 Maudsley Phys. Mind vi. 366 
There is not a being born into the world who does not carry 
in his nature the cultivation of his epoch, marking, so to 
speak, its stage of humanization. 1879 M. Arnold Mixed 
Ess., Equality 65 Great elements in our humanisation. 
Humanize (hizznnanoiz), v. [ad. F. humanise-r 
(i 6 th c. in Littre), f, humdn-us\ see -IZE.] 

1. trans. To make or render human ; to give a 
human character to, imbue with human qualities ; 
to turn into, or represent in, the form of man ; to 
conform to human nature or use. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1210 Socrates .. hath 
humanized as I may so say, Philosophy, and attributed it 
to humaine reason. 1614 Earl Stirling Domes-day v. (R.), 
When humaniz'd our Saviour did leraalne. 1736 Burke 
Subl. ij- B, It. V, Before the Christian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity. 1833 Milman 
Lat. Chr.xw. x. (1864) IX. 338 The cloister, .must humanise 
itself that it may represent man. 1893 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Sept. 671 It is clear that the Fijians humanized their gods. 

2. To make humane; to civilize, soften, refine; 
to imbue with gentleness or tenderness. 

1647 W. BngWNE tr. Gombcrville’ s Polexander ii-iv. 235 
The wilder people, .were somewhat humaniz’d by our con- 
versation. 1670 Walton Lives ii, 132 My faithful Tears . . 
shall flow To humanize the Flints on which I tread. 1696 
Phillips (ed. s), ToHumanize, to make gen tie, tractable and 
familiar. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. W.Ind. 164 If blacks 
were humanized, instructed in arts and sciences, husbandry 
and commerce. 1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. ii. 33 The 
Evangelical precepts . . distinctly humanized the way in 
which war was carried on. 

'[3. intr. To act as a human being. Ohs. rare. 

1633 tr. Gractan's Courtiers Orac. 163 By Divinizing one 
gets Respect ; by Humanizing, Contempt. 
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4. intr. lox pass. To become humanized, to grow 
humane. 

a 1790 Franklin (Webster 1864'', Humanizing by degrees, 
it [the law of nations] admitted .slavery in.stead of death 
[as a punishment], i86z Mahg. GoodiMan Kxper. Eng'. 
Sis/O' Hlercy 28 Some few of them [boy.s] were observed to 
humanise considerably under the intercourse. 

Hence Hu’manizing vbl. sb. a.n6.ppl. a. 

i6sg [see 3]. 1816 Southey Pilgr. Waterloo n. -wii, The 

love of peace and humanizing art. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xxxi, A fresh centre of instruction, humanizing, disciplining 
. . to hundreds of little savage spirits. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed, 2) in. 145 Love.. has exercised a humanizing if not 
a strengthening influence on the world. 

Humanized (-aizd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 

1. Made or represented as human (see prec. i). 

Hwnanized lymph 01 vhms : vaccine lymph or virus 

modified by being communicated to a human being in 
vaccination. 

1818 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. (1876) ig The 
humanised head being sometimes bearded, and sometimes 
not. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 322 The humanized aspects 
of the external world. 1880 Dr. Cameron in Park, ii June, 
Guarantee against the propagation of those human diseases 
occasionally invaccinated with humanised lymph. 

2. Made humane ; civilized, refined (see prec. 2). 

1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 298, I live,. in liberal and 

humanized company. 1851 Gallenga Italy 331 Notions. . 
no longer suitable to our refined and humanized age. 

Hu'iuanizer. [f. as prec. -(-- eh h] One who 
or that which humanizes, 

1776 Buknev Hist. Mus. 1 . 324 Orpheus . . the . . 
humanizer of the . . savage Thracians. 1838 J. Martineau 
Stad. Chr. 36 The first humanizer of men was their worship. 

Humankind (hi/rmanikoimd). [P’^operly two 
words, human kind ; now commonly written as 
one, after mankind.~\ 'fhe human race ; mankind. 

C164S Cowley To Sir W. Davcnant 16 So much more 
thanks from humane kind does ineiit The Poets Fury than 
the Zealots Spirit. 1709 Poi'E Ess. Crit. 640 A knowledge 
both of books and human kind. 1728 Young Love Paine 
VII. (1757) 162 The world their field, and humankind their 
prey. iSfio Farrar Orig. Lang, xi, 222 All humankind will 
be gathered hereafter into one universal empire. 

Human-like, [f. Human - i- L ike a.] Like 
that which is human, resembling the human; like 
a human being, man- like. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, IV. vli. 239 The human-like figure 
of their hands and feet. 1813 Southey Life of Nelson I. 

13 No other animal has so humanlike an expression in its 
countenance. 1839 Bailey Festns .xix. (1848) 198 Their 
natives are, some human-like, and some Of great gigantic 
grace, 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, xxiii. 172 The mare 
uttered a sort of human-like scream, 

Humanly (hiiPmanli), adv. In 5-8 also hu- 
manely. [f. Human a. -f 

1. After the manner of man, in accordance with 
human nature ; by human means, by man. 

1613 PURCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 14 Thou shoulde.st 
rather thinke Divinely of Man, then Humanely of God. i68a 
Baxter Cath, Commttn. (1684) 4 Humanly Instituted and 
Determined. 1824 Lamb Lett (1837) II. 135 Is Sunday, 
not divinely speaking, hut humanly., a blessing? 1867 
J. B. Rose tr. Virgil s JEneid 83 So that I perish humanly 
'twill please Me humanly to die. 1886 Laxu Times LXXX. 
318/1 Judges are humanly fallible and subject to prejudice. 

2. Within the range of human experience or 
power ; from the standpoint of man. 

1381 Pettie Guazso's Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 4 The true 
pleasure (to speak humanelie) is yt which naturallie giveth 
pleasure to all peisons. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxvi. Every 
accident .. that may happ'ii humanly to the aflhiies of 
men. 1707 Freind Peierherow's Cond. Sp. 55 [The deed] 
was thought humanely impossible. 1716 Addison Free- 
tiolder No. 55 F 8 There is no Question, humanly speaking, 
but these great Ends will be brought about. 1883-4 J- G. 
Butler Bible- Work II. 34 Under circumstances never 
humanly matched. 

3. With the feelings distinctive or worthy of mau ; 
■with human kindness. (In earlier use, Courteously, 
in a friendly manner : cf. Humane i a,) 

c 1483 Songs ^ Carols (1847) ^4 The gowdwyff ful humanly 
to hyr spowse gave gownys. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist, Scot, viii. 79 The king of Jngland. .prayes him to 
desist and to returne..The Scotis king vetunTes.,hunianlie 
and gentillie, confideng in his promises. 1709 Pope Ess. 
Crit. in. 77 Modestly bold, and humanly seveie. «i84S 
Hood Bridge of Sighs iv, Think of her.. Gently andhumanly, 
1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 93 If he had not felt 
intensely and humanly. 

Humanness (hi« man|nes). [f, as prec. -f 
-NESS.] Human quality ; = Humanity 1. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. i8oz Coleridge (1893) 400 
It leaves all the echoes . . far behind, in number, distinctness, 
and humanness of voice. 1871 H^_B. Forman Living Poets 
226 The naive innocence of the child’s untainted humanness. 
1889 J. M, Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 78 Faces drop 
humanness u'ithout becoming recognizably bestial. 
Humano-, used as combining form of L. 
hntndnus Human humanly . . ‘human and 
. . .’, as htimano-solar, -taurine. 

x8x6 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. 1 . 350 The cherub, 
or humano-taurine apparition. 1838 — Sacr. Cal, Proph. 
(1844) H. 14 The great humano-solar divinity of Paganism. 

Humate (hii/’met), sh. Chem, [f. Hum-io + 
-ATE^.] A salt of humic acid, 

1844 Petzholdt Led. Fanners 93 Salts, denominated 
humates. 1837 Berkeley Cryptog, Bol, § 227. 237 From the 
solution of humates or ulmates contained in the soil, 
t Ku'matei ppl- a, Obs. [ad. L. humdt-its, 
pa. pple. oi humdre to bury.] Buried, interred. 


igir Test. Ebor. (Surtees) V. 24 That my body be luimate 
byfoic the v tapurs under the crucifix. X318 Will of Hop- 
kinson (Somer.set Ho.], My body to behniuate & bend. 

i' Hu3n.a’tiou. Obs. [ad. L. humdtidn-ent, f. 
humdre to bury.] Burial, inleniieiit ; inhumation. 

163s LIeywood Hierarch, iii. 137 Glue them Plumation 
Build them a hlonument. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Lane. 

11. (1662) 117 Lancashire gave me Breath, And Cambridge 
Education. Middlese.x gave me Death, And this Church 
my Humation. 

H’uniayn(e, obs. ff. Human, Humane. Hum- 
ber, obs. f. Hummer, var. Umuek, the grayling. 

•f Hum-bird. Obs. [f. Hum sb. or vb.-steui + 
Bird.] = Hummin«-hiud. 

1634 W. Wood Neiv Eng. Prosp. (1S65I 31 As she flies, she 
makes a little humming noise like a Humhle-hee ; wlieicfoie 
shee is called iheHumbird. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 

VI. viii. 315 The Huinbird, not much exceeding a Beelle. 
1698 B. Bui.livant in Phil. Tians. XX. 168 The Huin-bird 
1 have .shot with Sand. 1819 J. R. Drake Culprit B'ay 
iv, Some from the hum-biid’s downy nest. 

Humble (hzi-mb’l), a.i Forms: p,-6 umble, 

4- humble, (4-5 hunabyll, 5 oumbbylle, 6 
bumbnl). See also IIuMrL(E. [a, OF. umble, 
humble (12th c. in Littre) L. humil-em low, 
lotvly, small, slight, mean, insignificant, base, f. 
humus ground, earth. The h was oiigiually mute 
as in F. ; the pronunciation (winb’l) has prevailed 
down to the 19th c. See also the doublet II UMirj(E.] 

1. Having a low estimate of one’s importance, 
worthiness, or merits; marked liy the absence of 
self-assertion or self-exaltation; lowly: tlieopposite 
qI proud, a. Of persons. 

tfizgo Old Kent. Serin, in O.E. Misc. 30 Urc lord god 
almichti. .Jiurch his grace m.aked of jio euele mamie good 
man, of {>e orgeilus urable. CX386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 686 
Humble folk been cristes freendes. <.'1430 Lydg. Hors, 
Shepe, If G. 79 Vnto the wolffe conlrarye of nature, .is this 
ournbbylle best [sheep]. 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 194b, 
Neither to wanton nor to humble. 1607 Siiaks. 'limonm. 

V. 7, I am an humble Sutor to your Vertues. 1640 J. Dyke 
Worthy Commwi. 130 Christ was humble, they are proud. 
c 1718 Prior Solomon iii. 875 Thy sum of duty let two words 
contain.. Be humble, and be just. xSga Robertson Serm. 
Ser. HI. xviii. (1882) 241 God. .places the humble consistent 
follower and the broken-hearted sinner on a level. Mod. A 
humble follower of the Master, 

b. Of qualities, attributes, actions, etc. 

_ c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 68 (124) She hym thonkyd oft 
in humble chere. X390 Gower Conf. I. 64 There hen loueis 
of such a sort, That feignen hem an hu ruble port. 1309 
Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxt. 130 (1845) 154 His umble service 
we pray you alow. 1352 B/e, Com. Prayer, Morn, Pr,, I 
piaye and besecheyou. .to accompany me wyth a pure heart 
and humble voyce. i 66 z Ibld.,Gcn. Thanksgiving,'^ cthina 
unworthy servants do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks. 1727 Swift Gulliver iii. i, I . .spoke in the humble.st 
accent. 1818 B. O'Reilly Greenland 95 There can be . . in 
my humble opinion, no doubt on the subject. 1841 Elphin- 
stone Hist. Ind. II. 475 He. . made the humblest professions 
of fidelity. 

c. Used formally, esp. in subscriptions to letters, 
in addressing a person regarded as one’s superior. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 768, I neiiere heeid me lady ne 
maistresse But humble seruant to youre worthynesse. 1414 
Rolls Parlt. IV. 22/2 Oure soverain Lord, youre humble 
and trewe lieges that ben come for the Co[mmun]e of youre 
lond. 1430 Pasioii Lett. No. 76 1 , gg Sheweth and piteuously 
compleyneth youre humble trewe obeisantes Comunes. 1471 
Ibid. No. 670 III, 8 Yourhumbylest servaunt, J. of Gelston. 
1649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 169 Your Majesties most 
faithfulland most humble subject and servant, Ormonde. 1653 
W.ALTON Angler Up. Ded. 6, I am really, Sir, Your most 
affectionate Friend, and most humble Servant, Iz. Wa. 
1709 Steele Tatier No. ii8 7 8 The humble Petition of 
Penelope Prim, Widow. 1765 Foote Commissary 11. Wks. 
1799 H. 32 Madam Mechlin, your humble. 1806 Sure 
Winter in Load. (ed. 3) III. 117 His coldness has driven 
them from his mansion to that of your humble .servant. 1808 
in Sir f. Suiclair's Corr. (1831) II. 55 , 1 have the honour to 
be, Dear Sir, your faithful humble servant, Wm. Pinkney. 

2. Of lowly condition, rank, or estate ; of modest 
dimensions ; modest, unpretentious. 

c 1386 Humble bed [see Humbleiiede], c 1400 Pont. 
Rose 6148 Sikerest hyding Is undirneth humblest clothing. 
1348 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 46 An humble page. 1601 
Shaks. Well I. iii. 162, I am from humble, he from 
honored name. i6zi T. Williamson tr. Goulart's Wise 
Vieillard A iij, A man of an obscure and humble condition. 
1791 Mrs, Radcliffe Rom. Forest Ix, She retired to her 
humble bed. iSgz G. Long Pref. Caesar's Comm. 9 An 
humble friend, a man unknown to fame. 1894 J. T. Fowler 
Adamnan Introd. 38 A church or oratory of humble char- 
acter. Mod, The duties of a humble station, 

F U. Of local situation : Low-lying, not elevated. 
1S79 Spenser isheph. Cal. July 13 In humble dales is 
footing fast, the trode is not so tickle. x68i Cotton Wond. 
I eak 82 Upon a 1 errass, as most Houses high, Though 
from this prospect humble to your eye. 1729 S. Switzer 
Hydrost, Pf Ilydranl. 40 The Riveis Rea and Isis, which 
bleak out. . in the County of Oxon . .draw their original from 
.so humble a Plain, that there is scarce any Declivity suffi- 
cient for their Current. Ibid. 73 Water is conveyed with 
moie Ease into the humble Plains below. 

e. Of plants : Low-growing. (Now often with 
some fig. notion of a.) 

1658 WiLLSFORD Secrets Nat. 33 These Dews . . being 
observed much more.. upon the humble shrub, then upon 
trees. 1796 Withering .SriV. Plants 3)111. 601 It is 
a smaller and more humble plant than the G. sanguineum. 
i 36 o Kuskin Mod. Paini.’V.vi, x. §24. xoz Lichen, and 
mosses (. .for the most part humblest of the green things 
that live). The species are mostly of humble growth, 


d. Humble plant', the common ScMisiUve plant. 
1664 Fowkr E-i'p. Philos. 80 That all Vegetables (a.s well 
as the SciLsitive and humble Plaiit.s) have this latter kind of 
Sensation, as well as Animals. 1688 K. Ikouhii: A rmoury 
11. 114/1 The Hnnible Plant will fall of its own accoiil, when 
yon come near it. 1796 Marshall Garden, xix. 118131 341 
Humlile plant is one a( the sen.sitives, theinoperly of which 
is to close its leaves or drop them upon lieiiig lonchctl. 1884 
Miller Plaut-n., Humble I’lant, Mimosa pudua. 

3. Comb, parasynthetic, as hundtlc-minded, 
-mouthed, -spirited, -visaged adjs. ; whence humbk- 
mindedness, etc. ; quasi-advb. in hutnbk-ading adj. 

1373 New Custom I. ii. in Ha/, 1 . Dodslcy III. 16 The 
luunblc-spiriled is termed a fool or a lout. 1580 .Sidney 
Arcadia (1622) 136 Ilumble-licartednes ami harty eai'iicsl- 
ne.ssc. 1388 Siiaks. L. L. L. ii. i. 34 Like luimble visag’il 
suteis. 1613 — Hen. VIII, ii. iv. 107 Ware meek, ami 
humblc-moutli'd. 1712 SiERi.E.SyJcL'A No. 442 .*3 Wbetlier 
the Ambitious or Humble-minded. 1738 Wrsllv Wks. 
(1872) XII. 34 A .serious humble-acting Christian. 1893 
.■lihcnxum 24 June 790/2 His tnuhfulne.ss was not less 
conspicuous than the hiimblemindediicss of which it was tlie 
parent. 

Humble, a.- : see IIumjiel a. 

Humble, [f. IIUMBI.U A.] 

1. trails. To render humble or meek in spirit; 
to cause to think more lowly of oneself. 

1391 Siiaks. TxvoGeni. n. iv. 137 Louc's a niighly l.oul, 
And hath .so bumbled me. 1639 Hammond On Ps. cii. 14 If 
they shall betiuly sensible of thy iiunisliments, and luimblcd 
foi their sins. 1774^ Goi.dsm. Nat. //AA (1776) II. 39 An 
account of the lowliness of our own origin, if it caniml 
amuse, will at least .serve to humble ms. 1879 Chr. Ros- 
sieni Seek /<'. 161 When we ask to he humbled, we must 
not recoil from being luimiliated. 

2. To lower in dignity, position, condition, or 
degree ; to bring low, abase, 

1484 Caxion Fables of PE sop iv. xx, The prowde shall he 
allway humbled. 1388 Siiaks. Tit. U. i, i. 472 All luimbled 
on your knees. 1611 Bible Dent. xxii. 24 Because he hath 
humbled bis neighbours wife.. mi66i Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 311 Though the purity therof is much subject to 
he humbled. 1692 Kay Dissol. Worldpi. v. (1732) 245 The 
highest Mountains may he luinihled into Valleys. 1759 
KoiiEinsoN Hist. Scot. I. vi. 47S To hiimhle the Chuicfi 
was the king'.s next step. 1816 Keatinoi! Trav. (1817) I. 
34 A French soldier is not to be humbled in the opinion of 
his countrymen or of himself. 1874 Green Short Hist. 
viii. § 5 The Catholic League [was] fuiiuhled in the dust. 

3. rcjl. To render oneself humble ; to assume a 
bumble attitude ; to do obeisance, bow. arch. 

[Cf. med.L. $e humiliare, per adorationem iiidinare sc, 
genua flectere iDu Cange).] 

c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 4965 Toward hlahoun lie luimhlede 
him^an. 1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 1 u Our king hath . .luuuhled 
him in such a wise To hem that were of none emprise. 1483 
Caxton G. de la Tour kPny'o, A gicte lady tooke of her 
hood and humbled herself to a taylour. 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII 24 b, The army .. humbled them .sclfes mekely 
before the cro.sse. 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) S07 /HI 
the people did humble theinselve.s, laying earth upon their 
heads. 1756-7 tr. Keyslcr'sTrav.ixiirfi 1 1 . 254 margin, How 
far Charles V, humbled himself to the pope. 1865 Kings- 
ley Herew. xix, Let us humble ourselves under Cod’s hand, 

'1' b). intr, for rejl. Obs. or dial. 
c 1390 Greene 75'/-. Bacon xvi, 2 Great potentates. .Think 
that Prince Edward humbles at your feet. 1633 Tom a 
Lincolne in Thoms Prose Rom. (1858) II, 236, I .. have 
made princes stoope and kings to humble when I have 
fiownde. 1891 Daily News 17 Oct. 3/2 'The charities . . in 
many cases do not go to the most needy, ‘ who will not 
liumble to ask for them ’, 

F4:. trans. To offer humbly. Obs. nonce-use. 

1624 Ford Sun's Dai ling iv. i, Let us attend to humble 
our best thanks For these high favours. 

Hence Humbled (hwmb’ld) ppl. a. ; Hu’mbliiiff 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a., whence Hu'm.bliiigly adv., iu 
a bumbling or humiliating manner. 

1549 Cqverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Eph. iv. (R.), Througlie 
lowlinesse and humbleyng of hymselfe. x6oo Shaks. A. V. 
L. in. V. S The common executioner.. Falls not the axe vpoii 
the humbled neck, But first begs pardon. <21633 Vines 
Lord's Sapp. (1677) 317 Of melting humblings. <11732 T. 
Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 145 'The prayers and cries of 
his humbled people in their humbling circumstances. 1813 
L. Hunt in E.vaminer 1 Mar. 129/2 They should meet 
■with no whining self-humhlings. 1837 Ht. Martineau .kc. 
Amer. (1839) IT 310 Selfishly timid, hiimblingly dependent. 
1861 Gen. P. 'Thompson Audi Alt. III. clxxviii. 215 On 
this occasion the English government and public have made 
a humbling spectacle. 

t Humble, V.^ Obs. [app. of same origin as 
MHG., LG. and mod.Gcr. humtnelen, hummeln, 
‘bombilare’, mod. Du. hominelcn to hum, buzz, 

‘ bombilare, bombuin edere, tit fueus, apis, etc.’ 
(Kilian.) Cf. HUxMELE-bee.] intr. To rumble ; to 
mumble ; to hum or buzz as a bee. Exemplified 
chiefly in Humbling vbl. sb.'^ 
c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 531 Lyke the last humblynge 
After a clappe of oo_ tliundiinge. 1352 Latimer Serin. 
(Parker Soc.] 144^ It is better to say it seiitentiously one 
time, than to run it over an hundred times with humbling 
and mumbling. 1583 Sianyiiurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 19 A 
great hurly burlye the vvyndblasts Would keepe . . wyth 
woondeiu-s humbling. Ibid. 31 Lyke bees .. 'That flirt in 
soonbeams, and toyle with mutterus humbling. 1617 Min- 
SHEu Diictor, To Humble or humme like a Bee. 

Humble, z/.s ; see Hummel, 

Humble, sb. Obs. Only in pi. humbles. An 
occasional spelling of Umbles (itself a later form of 
Numbleb, c3f. uombles'), me inwards of a deer or 
other beast. 
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HUMBUG. 


c iggo Grfenr Fr. Hacnn xiv. io6, Lacy. What haue you 
fit for lii'cakcfiist ? lluttei* and cheese, and 

liuiiililes of a 1 leere. 1637 'I'. Mom ON Nfw Eng-. Canaan 
(1883) ^03 1 he luind)les was ever iny dodges fee, winch hy 
the vvesell was haiifjed on tlie bane in the chimney, for ins 
diet only. 1705 SiICfi.K 'J'ath-f No. yO r i Without telling 
..wlio lias the Htnuble.s, who the I-Iatinch, and who the 
I .egs of the last Sttig. 

'I' Humble, a]ip. a popular corruption of Homily. 
1530 Levkii Sernt. (Arh.) 65 He. .slultbens vp his seruice, 
and he can not reade the humbles. 

Humble, ohs. form of Humbly. 
Humble-'bee (htn'mb’lbr:). Also 5 humbul-, 
-yl-. [Known only fioin the 15th c. ; but possibly 
an old word, representing an OE. ^humhol-b^o : cf. 
OHG. Jiutnhal, hunipal, MHG. Jntnihcl, hummel 
(m.asc.’), Ger. hummel fem., Inwimelhietie, the large 
wild-bee, MLG. homcle, htimmelbe, homelhe, MDu. 
hommel (m. and f.), Kilian hommel, bommel, ‘ bom- 
biliu.s, fuciis, et ciabro Du. hommel inasc. a drone- 
bee, D.a. humlebi, Sw. hiwila (from LG.). 

The l> in OHG. and MHG. makes it .somewhat doubtful 
w'hether tlie sb. was oiig. derived fiom tha root of hnmnien 
to Hum ; but there can be tittle doubt of the sulrsequent 
ashocialton of hummel with the dim. vb. hnmmeln^ or of 
hnmhlc~l>ee with Humhi.u 7/.“^] 

A large wild bee, of the genus Bombus, which 
makes a loud humming sound ; a bumble-bee. 

a 1430 I<'ysshy7ige w, angle (1883) a6 In Juyll the greshop 
& the humbylbee in the medow. c 1470 in Kel. Ant. I. 86 
The humhtil-be [v.r. hombtill-be] haundylt a horne-pype, 
c 1475 /bV/. Foe. in Wr.-Wulcker •jt-jlici Hie tahnnus, a 
humbylbee. 1547 Hoonnit Introd. Knowl. ii. (1870) 12O 
Lyke the huBsyng of a homble be. 1390 Shaics. Mids. N. 
III. i. 171 The honie-bags .steale from the humble Bees. 
1781 S. I’Eriiits Hist. Connecticut a6o The Htimble-bee is 
almost as large as the htimming-bbd. 183^ Darwin 0>-ig. 
SJ>cc. iii. (1873I 57 Humble-bees alone vistt red clover, as 
other bees cannot reach the nectar. 

b. attrib. f humble-bee orchis, the Bee Orchis. 
139^ Gerarde Herbal i. ci. § 3. 163 The Humble Bee 
Orchis hath a fewe small weake and shoite leaues. 

i' Hu'jubledory. Obs. [Cf. humble - bee, 
drimble-dore, -drone, Du. hommel a drone, and 
Dor drone. 

1335 in Strype F.ccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlvtii. 133 Not 
to lye in corner-s lyke htimbledoryes, eatyng up the honey 
of the bees. 

Humblefica’tion. nonce-wd. [f. Humble a.i 
-k -ITCATION.] A making (oneself) humble. 

1809 SouTUEY Ar/A (1836) II. 120 The Prospectus .. has 
about it a .sort of unmanly humblefication. 

[Humblehede, a reading in some Chaucer MSS, 
for humble bed. 

c 1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 682 (Elle.sm._ MS.) From humble 
bed to roial magestee Up roos he lulius the Conquerour. 
(So Ha^'L, Hengw., Canth, MSS'.; Carjf., Pet^u., Lans. 
Fro humblehede and fro Roial Maieste.)] 

t Hu’mble-ju’mble. Obs. rare. [A riming 
formation on Jumble.] A confused jumble. 

1S30CRANMER io Gardiner -v. (1551) 361 A confusion, 

an humble iomble or hotch potch. 

Humblely, obs. form of Humbly. 
Hu'inblemeiit. nonce-ivd, [f. Humble v.'^ + 
-MENT.] I-Inmiliation. 

1839 Bailey Festus xix. (1834) ^93 In whom was perfected 
all sacrifice, All penalty, all humblement, all death. 

Humbleness (ho-mb’lnes). [f. Humble a. 
-f -NESS.] The quality of being humble. 

1 , Meekness, lowliness, humility. 

1388 Wyclif Heb. Frol., He knowynge her pride, and 
schewtnge his owene humblenesse [later MSS, humelnesse]. 
1494 Fabyan Chroti. iv. Ixxv. 54, I here with al humblenesse 
salute her. 1333 Coverdale Acts viii. 33 In his humble- 
nesse i.s his judgment exalted. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V . l. 
iii. 125 With bated breath, and whispring humblenesse. 1683 
Land, Gaz. No. 1864/3 With all humbleness and Duty we 
desire . . to approach the Throne of your Sacred Majesty. 
1823 Moore Loves Angels in. 208 Thus in humbleness they 
trod, Abashed, but pure before their God. 1843 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Chr. Life (1867) 44.8 Hence the humbleness there 
always is in Christian dignity. 

2 . Unpretentionsness, modest character. 

1802 Coleridge (1895) 386 A daring humbleness of 

language and versification, 1812 Shelley in Hogg Life 
(1858) II. 140 If the humbleness of their quality is no objec- 
tion. 1814 Byron Corsair i. ii, Earth's coarsest bread, the 
garden’s homeliest roots . . His short repast in humbleness 
supply. 

Humble pie. 

■fl. =Umble PIE, a pie made of the 'umbles or 
inwards of a deer (or other animal). Obs. 

«i648 Digby Closet Open. (1677) 203 To season Htimble- 
Pyes. [1822 T. L. Peacock Maid Marian 241 Robin 
helped him largely to numble-pie . . and the other dainties 
of his table.] . , 

2 . To eat humble pie : to be very submissive ; to 
apologize humbly; to submit to humiliation. 

[From Humble a., perh. with jocular reference to sense i 
here. Cf. to eat -rue-pie (Lincolnsh.) to rue, repent.] 

1830 Fo}-hy’s Voc. E. Anglia 432 ' lo make one eat 
humble pie ' — i.e. To make him lower his tone, and be sub- 
missive. It may possibly he derived from the wwi/es of the 
deer, which were the perquisite of the huntsman ; and if so, 
it should be written utnble-pie, the food of inferiors. 1847-78 
Halliwell s, V., To eat humble pie, to be very submissive, 
var. dial, 1833 Thackeray Newcotnes 1 . xiv. 136 You must 
get up and eat humble pic this morning, my boy. 1803 
Reade Hard Cash xlii, 'The scornful Dog', had to eat 
wormwood pudding and humble pie. 1871 J. C. Jeaffre- 


SON AJin. Oxford 1 . xiv. 224 The town had . . to eat a con- 
sidei able amount of humble pie. 1883 Howeli s Register ii, 
Trjdng to thinkwhatwas the veiy humblest pie I could eat. 
b. In other analogous expressions. 

1862 Sala Seven Sons II. ix. 217 The staple in the bill of 
fare was Humble Pie. 1895 Tunes g Jan. 4/r 'To sue for 
peace when further resistance becomes hopeless is a kind 
of ‘bumble pie’ that fate has condemned all vanquished 
nations to swallow from time immemorial. 

Humbler (hc-mbbi). [f. Humble z/.i d- -erT] 
One who or that which humbles. 

1611 CoTGR., Ahbnissenr, an abaser, .. humbler, bilpger 
downe of. 1643 J. Bond Occasus Occid. 35 It i-. also au 
humbler for sinne. 1832 Fxamhier zg-iji Such a doughty 
humbler of the pride of the insolent nobles. 

+ Humblesse. Obs. Also 4 Timblesse, 5 
humbles, -is(se. [a. OF. (jT.umhlesse, f. humble •. 
see Humble and -essA In ME. stressed on 
second syllable; by Spenser on first : cf. richesse, 
riches.'] Humbleness, humility. 

c 1374 Chaucer Former. Ige 55 Vmblesse and pes good feith 
the emperice. c 1374 — Foeth, iii. pr. vlii. 63 (Camb. MS.) 
Thow sbal defowle thy -self thoiw humble.sse of a.synge. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode i. iv. (1869) 3 Wher inne weren 
stikked twelue degrees of humblt.sse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
I. iii. 26 And with faire fearefull humblesse towards biuisbee 
came. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Fict. i. l.xxv, And with 
prone humblesse her feet’s dust doth sweep. 1736 W. 
Thompson Nativ. iv. 2 The strawy bed Wheie Mary, queen 
of Heaven, in huitibless lay. 

4 Humble ‘aso. Obs. [An affected nonce-forma- 
tion on ]3rec., after such It. or Sp. forms as capric- 
do, capricho.] An obeisance ; a show of hnmilily. 

1399 Nashe Lenten Stnffe 53 He kissed his hand thrice, 
and made as many Huinblessos ere hee would finger it. 

t Humblete, obs. by-form of Humility. 

c 1400-30 Chauce 7 -'s Pars. T. T3S (Harl. MS.) In werkyng 
of alle maner humblete [6 texts humylitefe]. 

Humbling ; see under Humble vO and 2. 

Humblok, obs. form of Hemlock. 

HTxmbly(h»'mbli),at/0. AIS04-6 umb-, -liche, 
-li, -le, -lie. See also Humily. [f. Humble a. + 
-LY^: cf. simple, simply, etc,] 

1 . In a humble manner ; with humility, meekly. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus n. 1670 (1719) Loke Jtat ye Jjonke 

humbely [v.rr. humblely, vmbely] Hem alle Jtre. C1380 
Sir F crumb. 1041 Oppon ys arm ys heued a layde, & huni- 
bliche ansuered k® kyng. <71400 Destr. S'roy 1837 The 
'I'roiane full umbly tolde hym anone. 1483 Caxton Paris 
<S- F. (1868) 34 Thene sayd parys moche humbly with grete 
shamefastnes. <11300 Flower ^ Leaf 345 With greet 
reverence and that ful humblely. 1535 Coverdale Mai. 
iii. 14 Walkinge humbly before the Lorde. *617 FIoryson 
Itin. II. 279 Tyrone . . kneeled at the doore humbly on his 
knees for a long space. 1718 Rowe tr. Lucan v. (R.), Oft he 
is heard to threat, and humbly oft to pray. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. (1831) I. Pref, 39 He who walks humbly with 
Nature will seldom be in danger of losing sight of Art. 
b. Used formally in addressing a superior. 

1483 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 44 Humble piaying your 
good mastership to take no displeasure with me. 1348 Hall 
Chron., Ed^v. IF 230 Moste humbly besechyng your high- 
nes. .that I maie have a sure saufe conduite. 1639 Marq. 
Hamilton in H. Papers (Camden) 58 , 1 shall hu,mbly craue 
leiue to ade this to your self. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 258 
r 2, 1 do humbly propose . . that another.. be erected. 

2 . In a low or lowly position or condition ; 
modestly ; unpretentiously. 

1746 Tom Thumb's Trav. Eng. 105 Near an Acre of 
Pasture Ground.. sunk gently down for several Hours, till 
at last it humbly settled about seventeen Yard.s below. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 292 John Bart, humbly 
born, and scarcely able to sign his name. 

3 . Comb. 

1634 Gataker Disc. Apol. 97 As..huniblie minded and 
demeaned a Gentlewoman, as I have ever [known], 1892 

D. A. Clarke in A. E. Lee Hist. Colunibus (Ohio) II. 
668 The meek and humbly-clad Sisters of St. Francis. 

Huniboldtilite (humboifltiloit). [Named 
1825 after F.H. Alexander von Humboldt, afamous 
German traveller (1769-1859): see-LiTE.] Avariety 
of melilite, often found in large crystals. 

1826 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. II. 251. 1833 Shepard Min. 325 

Humboldtihte, in light-square prisms. 1868 Dana Mht. (ed. 
S) 280 Plumboldtilite occurs in cavernous blocks of Somma. 

Hxiinboldtilie (hu-mbdltain). Min. [f. (1821) 
as prec. : see -INE.] Hydrous oxalate of iron, 
found usually in capiillary crystals. 

1822 Amer. fmil. Sc. V. 193 A new mineral, discovered 
..near Bilin in Bohemia has been named Humboldtine. 
1832 Shepard Min.iCi Humboldtine.. blackens in the flame 
of a candle. 

Humboldtite (bu-mbpltait). Min, [f. as prec.: 
see -ITB.] 1 . =prec. 

f 2 . A synonym of datolite. Ohs. 

1823 in Thomsons Ann. Philos. Ser, ii. V, 134, I would 
propose to call it Humboldtite after that eminent philo- 
sopher, to whom natural science is so much indebted. 1843 

E. J. Chapman Min. 28 Humboldtite; oxalate of iron. 

Humbug (h»'mb»g), sb. (<r.) colloq. [A slang 

or cant word which came into vogue c 1750. 

(An earlier date has been given in several Dictionarie.s, on 
the ground of the occurrence of the word in the title of F. 
Killigrew’s Universal fesier, which the Slang Dictionary 
dates ‘about 173S-40'. But the earliest ed. of that work is 
dated by Lowndes 1754 ; see below.) 

Many guesses at the possible derivation of hU 7 )dmg have 
been made ; but as with other and more recent words of 
similar introduction, the facts as to its origin appear to have 
been lost, even before the word became common enough to 
excite attention. Cf. the following: 


1751 (Jan.) Student II. 41 There R a word verj- much in- 
vogue with the people of taste and fashion, which though it 
has not even the ‘ penttmbi.t’ of a meaning, 3 et makes up the 
.sum tot-nl of the wit, sense and judgement of the aforesaid 
people of taste and fashion' .1 will venture to affirm that 
this Htimhtigis neither an English woid, not a derivative 
from any otlier language. It is indeed a blackguard .sound, 
made use of by most people of distinction ! It is a fine, 
make-weigbt in conveisation, and some great men deceive 
themselves so egiegioitsly as to think they mean something 
by it !] 

i'l, A hoax; a jesting or befooling trick; an 
imposilion, Obs. 

1731 Student II. 129 That exalted species of wit which is 
now practised by gentlemen of the brightest parts under the 
elegant denomination of a Humbug. Ibid. 2S7 (ariicle) Of 
the Superlative Advantages arising fiom the use of the new- 
invented Science, called the Humbug. 1754 Earl Orrery 
Let. in Coftuoisseur ISq. 14 p 3 Single words, indeed, now 
and then broke forth; such as odious, horrible, detestable, 
shocking, Humbug. This last new-coined expiession, which 
i.s only to be found in the nonsen.sical vocabulary, .sounds 
absurd and dhsagreeable, whenever it is ptonounced. 1754 
Ibid, No. 42 ? 4 Our pretenders to wit. .When they talk of 
Humbug, etc, they seem to he jabbering in the uncouth 
dialect of the Huns. ? 1734 F. Killigrew ditle) The Uni- 
versal Jester ; or a pocket companion for the Wits ; being 
a choice collection of merry conceits, facetious drolleries, 
etc., clenchers, closers, closures, bon-mots, and humbugs. 
1733 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) I. 333 He delighted greatly 
in the humbug, a species of wit that was then newly pro- 
duced in this enlightened age. 1776 R. G-ravks Eupkrosyne 

I. 108 Sprightly Humbugs and practical Jokes, a 1799 
Tvveddell Rem. xxxi. (1815) 167 (Jod.) It wa.s, to be sure, 
a very facetious humbug. 

2 . A thing which is not really what it pretends 
to be; an imposture, a deception, fraud, sham. 

1731 Student II. 41 This peace will prove a confounded 
humbug upon the nation. 1831 Cat's Tail 20 A mere catch- 
penny humbug. 1884 Ld. R. Chukciiill in West. Daily 
Press II July 3/4 The whole legislature of the Government 
had been a gigantic humbug, a stupendous impostuie, and 
a prodigious fraud'. 

3 . Deception, pretence, sham ; used interjectiou- 
ally = ‘ stuff and nonsense ! ’. 

1823 J. George Viezv llhzu foint Stock Comp. 58 The 
writer would have thought it the acme of humbug. 1828 
Dp, Quincey Rhetoric )Vks. XI. 53 In fact, to boriow a 
coarse word, the mere imper.sonation of humbug. 1844 
Disraeli Coningshy n. iv, A government of .statesmen or of 
clerks? Of Humbug or of Humdrum? i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. xxii. 160, I believe a notion is gi owing pievalent 
that half what is said and written about the dangers of the 
Alps is mere humbug. 1880 Mrs. Forrestf.k Roy F. II. 
209 Humbug 1 come along ! It’s a shame to leave such 
claret as that. 

4 . A person that practises deception ; an im- 
jDOstor, a ‘ fraud ’. 

[1763 in Mackenzie Masonic Cycl. s.v., The brethren 
of the Veneiable Society of Huntbugs met at brother 
Hallam’s, in Goodman’s Fields from 1763.] 1804 J. Larwood 
Ho Gun Boats 7 So essentitil a Familiar as the Humbug. 
1807 in Sheridaniana 211, I think, father, said he, that 
many men who are called great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great humbugs. 1837 Dickens Lett. (1880) 

II. 9, I denounce the race as humbugs, i860 L. Stephen 
Fac. Tour2-]2, 1 boldly infoimed my companions, and tried 
to persuade myself, that another half-hour would take us to 
the top ; but 1 secretly felt that I was a humbug. 1873 
Lowell Spenser Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 300 He is at least a man 
among men, and not a humbug among humbugs, 

5 . A kind of sweetmeat, dial. 

1825 [Remembered in common use In Gloucestershire], 
1847-78 Halliwell, Humbug, . . also applied to a kind of 
sweetmeat. 1863 Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. xliii, He had 
provided himself with a paper of humbugs for the child — 
‘ humbugs ' being the north-country term foi certain lumps 
of toffy, well-flavoured with peppermint. 1877 in H. IF. 
Line. Gloss, 

6. (See quot.) 

1850 [In use in Norfolk for holding cows or horses]. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech., Hmnbng [Majiege), a nippers for 
grasping the cartilage of the nose. Used with bulls and 
other refractory bovines. 1896 H. ij- Q. 8th Set. IX. 328, 
412, 4sS. 

7 . attrib. or adj. Of the nature of or characterized 
by humbug or imposture ; humbugging. 

181Z Combe Picturesque xxvi, A putt I do dete.st, 'Tis 
.such a paltry, humbug jest. 1841 Lever C, O'Malley 
lxxxviii,_No humbug sort of devil-may-care and bad-ltick- 
to-you kind of chaps. 

Humlotlg (Im’mbng), v. [f. Humbug sb. In 
18th c., and still dialectally, stressed humbwg.'] 

1 . Hans, To practise humbug upon ; to trick and 
make a jest of ; to impose upon, hoax, delude. 

1751 Student II. 41 ‘Did you observe how the Colonel 
Humbug’d his Grace last night?’ ‘These theatrical 
managers humbug the town damnably! ’ 1754 F. Webber 

Def. Rector Exeter Call 45 Thus had the poor Rector the 
Mortification to find himseif, in the modern Phrase, hum- 
bugg'd, that is, if I understand the Word, trick’d and 
made a Jest of. 1762-97 T. Brydges Homer Travest. 1 . 85 
Now we'ie hitmbugg’d, you plainly see. 1813 Sir R. Wil- 
son Priv, Diary II. 182 John Bull loves tp be humbugged, 
and they are enemies to themselves who write, .speak, or .seek 
truth, 1841 De Quincey /ffwmr Wks. VI. 29S Even we have 
been humbugged by this Pagan rascal. 1885 P. Anstey 
Y y«6<r<if Hcwwf i. 4 That isn’t it. ..Don’ttry and humbug me. 

b. To hoax or cajole into (doing something) ; 
to cheat out <y‘‘ (something) . 

1761 tl/<fr<'ifw<W(i76s)2t What could a knight see in thy 
ugly face To be humbug’d of fifty pounds of lace ? 1813 

Sportiftg Mag. 218 The gentle reader humbugged into the 
belief. 1882 Mrs, Raven's Tempt. I. 346 Does she humbug 
herself into that belief, as neatly as she humbugs you ? 
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c. To change or transfer by trickery. 

1821 Combe in. 354 Your ti-icks.. never cease To hum- 
bug health into disease. i8gs Forum (N. Y.) Jan, 561 The 
good things they have humbugged out of the charities. 

2 . intr. To practise humbug ; to be a humbug ; 
‘ to fool about 

1753 Hawkeswortii Adventurer No. 100 p 7 I . . could., 
humbug with so much skill as . . to take-in a knowing one. 
1778 H, Brooke Epil. Humbugging 6 Of worth and of wis- 
dom the tiial and test Is — mark ye, my friends !— who shall 
humbug the best. 1861 H. KiNc.sr.EV Raveushoe xliii. 
(Farmerl, .She was always ready to help him, provided, as 
she told him, ‘he didn’t humbug’, 1879 F. W. Robinson 
Coward Consc, ii. vi. Where are we? We’ie humbugging 
about, .getting a bit nearer the town. 1882 Freeman in 
Life <5- Lett, (1893) IL 259 Why do we go humbugging, 
and bothering, and asking him to help us ? 

Hence Humbug'g'iiig' 'vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Hnmhttgg'able a., capable of being humbugged, 
gullible ; whence Humbuggability. Hum- 
bugger, one who humbugs or practises impostuie ; 
a humbug, impostor. Humbu-ggary, Hum- 
buggism, the action or practice of humbugging ; 
humbug, imposture. 

1798 in Spirit Pul. yrnh (1799) II. 361 A learned disser- 
tation on the *humbugability of its inhabitants. 1825 
Southey Lett. (1856) III. 488 That any leasonable man 
(*humbuggable as the animal is) can have been so hum- 
bugged. i8£3 Fraser's Mag. XLVII. 581 The easiest, most 
good-natured and most himibuggable of all two-legged 
animals. 1752 A.MvRPm Gray's /nn Jriil. No. n All the 
Wit. .and all the Fun of all the ^Humbuggers of the Age. 
1767 G. Canning Poems 56 Such is the heart our Hum- 
bugger conceals. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy xviii.is/ I'll 
stiangle you. .you luimbugger. 1831 J. Morison in Mori- 
rna;Virtrt386The Jennerian vaccinia scheme . .should counter- 
act the virulence, .which the past inoculating *humbuggery 
had failed to effect. 1892 Voice (N.Y.) 25 Feb., Hypocrisy 
and humbuggery are openly declared to be the only traits 
th.it entitle a man to political support. 1752 A. Murphy 
Gray's Inn yrnl. No. i t ? 6 The never enough to be admired 
Al t of ^Humbugging came into Vogue. 1793 ‘ A. Pasquin ’ 
Life Earl Barrymore 67 Lord RaiTymoi e was the most apt 
<ind successful person in beginning and pursuing a social 
.species of imposition called humbugging, I ever sat with or 
observed. 1864 Burton Scot Air. 11 . i. 22 A kind of calm 
insolence essential to great success in the function called 
humbugging, 1803 Morn. Herald in Spirit Pub. yrnls, 
(1804I VII. 276 In hopes the Town Will gulp him down 
With good ’humbugging sauce, Sir 1 1870 Blaine Encycl. 
Rnr. Sports (ed. 3) § 4064 There were then no skulkers, no 
humbuggrlng apologies. 1B42 Moore in Mem. (1656) VII. 
311 By dint of sheer *humbuggism. 

Htt*inT 3 ix:zz. dial, [f, IIoM v. + Buzz v.] 

1 , A local name of Ihe cockchafer. 

1736 Toldpevy 7'w 0 Orphans 1 . 124 What are there called 
humbuzes, by the Londoners cock-chafers. C1820 Mrs. 
Sherwood May-bee 13 William had caught another may- 
bee, or cockchafer, or humbiuz- (for so that insect is called in 
different places). 

2 . A thin piece of wood tvith a notched edge 
which, is swung round rapidly by a string, and 
emits a loud humming sound, like the flight of 
a cockchafer ; a bull -roarer. 

1847-78 in HAt-uvvELE. 

Humdrum (Iwmidry-m), a. and sh. Also 6 
liumtrum. [Found ^1550; app. a reduplicating 
foimation from tIuM v , ; it is doubtful whether the 
second element had any distinct connexion with 
Drum 

A. adj. 1 . Lacking variety ; of a routine char- 
acler ; commonplace ; monotonous ; dull, 

^S 53 Bale GardtuePs De Fera Oled, D vj, Because I 
lather vse a news inakinge of distinccion, than y old accus- 
tumed Liumtrum distinccion, 1702 Vanbrugh False Friend 
II, Wks. (Rtldg.) 400/2 A very lium-drum marriage this. 
1711 Aduison Sped. No. 9 ? 6 I’he Hujn-Frum Club, .was 
made up of veiy honest Gentlemen, of peaceable Disposi- 
tions, that used to sit together, smoak their Pipes, and say 
nothing ’dll Mid-night, 1782 MAD.D’ARBi.AYDin;-_>'30 Dec., 
We had lather a hum-drum evening. 1823 W, Irving in 
Life tj- Lett. {1864) II. 158 , 1 am writing in a sad, humdrum 
vein. 1864 J. H. Newman M/n/, Note C (1873) 313 A plain 
humdrnni Sermon. 

't" 2. {adj. or advl) ’iVithont decision or distinc- 
tion ; undecided. Ohs. 

1660 R. Coke Power iyS-jtbj. 132 He.. divides yus into 
yiis 7iaturale.. and voluniariuvt ) which, tuny signifie either 
of them, or both together hum drum. 1663 Butler Hud. i. 
iii. 112 Shall we (quoth she) stand still hum drum, And see 
stout Bruia all alone By numbers basely overthrown ? 1710 
Brit. Apollo HI, No. 5S. 3/1 Your Wiser Klval,, Ne’er 
stood Hum Drum, with Shilly Shally. 

B. sb. 1 , A humdrum person; a dull, mono- 
tonous, commonplace fellow. 

259® JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hunt, i. i, By gadslid I scoine 
it, 1 , so I doe, to be a consort for euery hum-drum. 1710 
Brii, Apollo HI. No. 66, 2/2 A Plodding Hum-Drum, A 
Schollar that’.s Gium. 1812 Religionism Bleed not the 
lazy beneficed hum-drums. 1894 Blackmore Perlycross 158 
'There are none but hum-drums, and jog-trots. 

2 . Dullness, commonplaceuess, monotony; dull 
monotonous talk; with a and pU, A humdrum 
saying, conversation, debate, etc. 

1727 Art Speaking in Publick 71 (Jod.) Still in the same 
key to the tune of humdrum without either division or 
variety. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) HI. xxxli. 191, 
l am frequently forced to go to my harpsichord and silence 
his humdrum. 1840 Mrs, F. Trollope Widow Married 
xxiii, To stand listening for an hour together to mamma's 
humdrums. 1854 W. Cory Lett, yrnls. (1897) 62 , 1 have 
been to hear a debate, or a hum-drum, in the House of 


Lords. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. ii, She was living with 
some intensity, and escaping humdrum. 

t b. in//. Dullness; =DoLDHUir-s 2. Obs. 

17S7 Mrs. GRirriTii Lett. Henry .5- Frances (1867) 1 . 140, 
I fear my epistle will, .give you the hum-drums. 

Hence HumdruTninery, Hnmdru'inminess, 
Hnmdru’mness, the quality or state of being 
humdrum ; humdrum action. Hnmdrii’imnish a., 
characterized by humdrum, monotony, or dullness ; 
whence Humdru‘inmish.iiess- 

1732 Mrs. Delany in Life /y Corr. I. 385 Their two 
eldest daughters are beauties. -but not entertaining, .so we 
passed that day huin-drumish. 1830 Blackw. Mag. XXV 1 1 . 
414 His ‘discretion and taste ’.. mean humdrumi.shness and 
humbug. 1831 P'raser's Mag IV. 52 The deity still that 
illumed my liumdrummery, My Magnus Apollo was Robert 
Montgomery. 1886 Daily Tel. 23 Apr. 2/3 A sort of huni- 
driininess that seemed to steal into the ship's inner life. 
1889 AjSrrilafoj' 9 Nov. 626/2 Plain men, of. .fair capacities, 
and an unsurpassable humdruniminess of nature and deport- 
ment. 1893 Lkland Mem. II. 72 To bteak out of ortliodo.v 
humdrumness. 

Hu;mdru‘in, "v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To proceed 
in a humdrum, monotonous, or undecided fashion. 
Also to hunidrum it. 

1733 SwiKT Let. to Sheridan 27 Mar , I humdrum it on . . 
endeavouring to write, but write nothing, merely out of 
indolence and want of spiriEs. 1823 T. L. Peacock Wks. 
(1875) HI. 223 If you stand hum-drumming [etc.]. 1862 
Motley Corr. (1889) II. ro8 We are humdrumming on as 
usual. 1894 .A. d’LIeristal Discord. Life xii. 99, I cannot 
humdrum with him in the Dai by and Joan style. 

Hence Humdru-mming ppl. a., monotonous, 
commonplace. 

1698 F. B. Modest Censure 14 He is none of those hum- 
dniinining Authors. 1894 F. S. Ellis Reynaj-d the B'o.v 
189 'To the bumdrumming lound. Wherein most men are 
bound, He furnishes pleasant vaiiety. 

Hniududgeon (hn-undzi-d.^sn). Also bum- 
durgeon. [Cf. Hum and Dobgkon ^/'.^] (See 
qiiot. 1 7 85.) 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., Hum Durgeon, an imaginary 
illness ; he has got the hum durgeon . . nothing ails him 
except low spirits. iSig .Scott Guy M. x.xiii, I would nevei- 
be making a hum-dudgeon about a -scart on the pow. 1827 
— Two Drovers ii, I maun down to the Clachan to see if 
the lad Harry Waakfelt is out of his humdudgeons yet. 
1827 LYTroN/’^///«z4/lxxx, His ravings and humdurgeon will 
unman all our youngsters. 

Humean., Humian (hizrmian), a. Also 
Humeian, [f. personal rnsmo. Plume '. see -an.] 
Of or pertaining to the philosophical system or 
doctrine ofDavid Hume (1711-76), So Hu’niisnv, 
the philosophy of David Hume ; Hu’mist, an 
adherent of this. 


1800 Lamb Lett, (1888) 1 . 113 The cursed philosophical 
^Humeian indifference. 1866 Reader 24 Mar. 296 The old 
Humean dogma, that ‘ no amount of testimony can render 
a miiacle credible t884 J. H. Stirling in Mind Oct. 540 
Its general nature is understood, and the peculiar Humian 
point of it seen into. 1838 W. R. Pirie lug. Huonan Mind 
It, iy. 2og It is substantively *Humeisin though the con- 
clusion may be somewhat differently argued out. 18^ 
Atheneeiivt 4 Oct. 425/3 The expansion of Hnmism by the 
Mills and their school. Ibid. 20 Dec. 800/1 The influence 
of the encyclopedists in France and of the *Humists in 
England, 

Humect (hi«mc'kt), V. Now rare. [ad. L. 
humeetdre (more correctly iim-), f. {h)fimecius 
moist, wet, f. (Ji)Pime-re to be moist ; see Humid, 
liUMOUE. Cf. Y. himecter (i6th c., Rabelais).] 

1 . tram. To moisten, wet. 

, 153* Elyot Gov. i. jci, It humecteth the body, or maketh 
It mqyster and hotter. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabclhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 48/1 LIumect an other peece of clothe in rayne 
water. 1670-98 Lassels V oy, I taly I. 94 Many springs 
humect it fiom the Apennine hills. 1765 Nat. Hist, in 
Ann Reg. 107/2 On the falling of rain that humects the 
eaith, there auses a grateful smell. 1853 Soyer Pantroph. 
139 'The other half of this seasoning serves to humect the 
quenelles which you have taken beforehand. 

2 . i 7 ttr. T o become humid or moist. 

1686 W. Harris tr. Lemery’s Cliym. (ed. 3) 613 This Salt 
. .easily humects, and dissolves into a liquor. 

Hence Hume-etingy//. a., moistening. 

1612 Ench. Med. 57 Neither olle nor any other humecting 
thing, _ 1756 C._ Lucas Ess. Waters I. 42 By its general 
liurnecting quality, water is distinguished from aqtta jihiio'- 
sopnortiin, 


, a, ana so, r ( 

[ad. L. humectdnfem, pres. pple. of hiiniectdri 
IIUMECT.] a, adj. Moistening, wetting, b. 
Med, A diluent. 

1659 H More Itnmori. Soul lit. iv. (1662) 162 W 
Fumes, ri they be gtpsser and humectant, may raise fc 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 562 Those medic 
..supMsed capable of dissolving that tenacity . .den 
Mted Diluents, Humectants, and Attenuants. 1854-67 C 
Harris Diet. MIed. Pemiinol., Humectant. . .In sursciv 
* 1 retaining moisture in a water dressing 

tHume-ctate, ///. a. Obs. [ad. L. /«7; 
tdt-us, pa. pple. of hw/iectdre.'] Moistened, wet 

*432-50 tr. /YiVofea (jjolls) I. 267 The white neckes scl 
b^umectate or made weiete with golde. 

HumGCliaiiC (hiwme'kt^'t), V. Now rare, 
"ij. humeetdi--, ppl. stem ol humeetdre to Hume 
= Humect i. Hence Hnme-ctating ppl. a. 

1640 LIovvell Dodona’s Gr. 13 Divided mto slucei 
humectat the bordering soyle. 1644 Digby Nai. Bodt 
xxxY. (1645) 370 When we eate, nature draweth a moy 


into our mouth, to humectate our meate. 1727-41 CiiAwnriLs 
Cycl, .s. V. Copal, A wanning, lesolving, and huinectatiiig 
power. [1855 //pi/.vcA, UMds XII. 449 To luiineitatc ihe 
evening liiee/e on_tlie Piiici.'in Hill.] 

Humectatiou (hi/>mckU‘i-Jon\ [a. F. humec- 
lalion (14th c. in Liltic) or nd. late 1.. Hi)umectd- 
tim-em, n. of action f. {hplniccidrc to llrMiicT.] 

1 . The action or process of moistening or welling ; 
irrigation ; the condition of being moistened ui wet. 

1544 PiiAER Pesiilcnie (1553) Lrijb, Ther vpon foUnved 
tlie excessiue huinectacyon or moisting of mans body. i6io 
I’AiiiioUGHjI/i'///. /’/yrii/.’ VI. iii. (idji)) 163 'Ihe Iluintxl.i- 
tiou or moistnes of tlie uvula, 1773 Phil'. '1 rans. i.XlIl. 
407 If. .the humeLtatiuii exceeds tlie evapoiution, the liod> 
at length wets tliiougli. 1849 Col. Wisi,.m.\n A.vr., .S'lV/w 
Science {iiS3) HI. 589 'The reejuisite degree of limmsaation. 

b. Old Chemistry. (See quol.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Hu>itiiialion,,,\i.\ Pli.iimai \ 

and Cliyiiiistiy, tlie moistening of a nii.xt Body in incl.-i lu 
picpare it for some Opeiation, or for the luou: easy duaviug 
out of its he.st or fine.st Parts. 

c. d’a/h. (See quol.) 

1886 .Syd. Soc. Le.v., HumcLtation,. .Tha term has been 
applied in the same sense as cedeina or .serous iufihration. 

f 2 . Liquefaction. Obs. 

1477 Nouion Ord. Alih. vi. in Aslini. (lOs'.J 95 Vessel!'-, 
bro.ade for Humectatiou. 1656 Sr.ANiiY Hist. Philos. \i. 
(1701) 255'! Humectatiou.. is the enneretion of a vapour 
into water, or liquefaction of a solid Body, as Metal. 

t Hume’ctative, a. Obs. [h J.. hfimcctdi-, 
ppl. stem of humeetdre to Humect -l -ivil] Tend- 
ing to moisten. 

Erotomania -gix 'The. .Diet . .ought tn he somewh.lt 
more Humectative, and lesse Refrigeratlve, 1657 To'ii.in- 
soN Renan's Disf, 181 Lubricated witli lumiectative ali- 
ments. 

t Humecta’tor. Ohs. [f. Humect . vrK w. ; see 
-oil.] One who or that which moistens ; a moist- 
encr. 

1669 M. N. Med. Medicinae 283 Their llumectatois and 
Coolers in Hecticks. 

Hume'ctive, a. and sh. rare, [irreg. f. IIilmect 
' y.-t--iVE. Q,i. adaptive a. = IIumkctattvi:. 
b. sb. = Humectant 4-3. 

1633 A. H. Parthenia Sacra 218 (T.) These fountain- 
waters have an humective and vegetative virtue within 
them. 1828 Blackw, flag, XXIII. 593 Eiiiollients, aperi- 
tives,. .hiimectives, and absoibents. 

Humefy, var. Humify (after L. hume/acere). 

Humelich, -lie, -ly, var. IIumiia', humbly. 

Humeral (hitt-meral), a. and sb. [ad. late L. 
'^huinerdl-is, used as sh. neat. {h)mnerdle cover irig 
for the shoulders, f. {]i)umerus shoulder, Cf. 1'! 
htimlral (i 541 in Ilatz.-Darm.),] 

A. adj. 1 . Auai. Of or pertniiiing to the Iiu- 
incrus or upper arm in man, or to the homogenetic 
bone in other vertebrates. 

e.g. Humeral artery, muscle, vein. Humeral cincture, 
a belt of bones bearing the pectoral fin of a fish, by some 
considered homogenetic with the humerus, 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 901 It lyeth vnder the fore.saide 
humerail veyne where the Median or Common veyne .ariseth 
thereout. 1650 Bulweh Anihropowet. zCz Humeral or 
Slioulder-affectation.s. 1696 Phillips (ed. 51, Humeral 
Muscle, the Muscle that moves the Arm at the upper End 
1760 White in Phil. Trails. LI. 659 The clanger of wound- 
ing the humeral artery. 1854 Owen Skcl. .5- Teeth in tVir. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . igo The scapula., divides at its liumerai 
end into an acromial and cor.acoid process. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the shoulder or sliouldens. 

Humei at veil {Ecclf. an oblong vestment of silk woin 

round the shoulders in various rites and enveloping the 
hands when holding sacred vessels. 

1853 Dale tr. Baldeschi s Ceremonial 71 On the credence 
he will place the humeral veil. 1885 Catholic Did. (ed. 3) 
415/2 'The use of the humeral veil at Benediction is strictly 
prescribed in sevetal decrees of tlie Congregation of Rites. 

_ 3 . Of or belonging to the part called liuilERUH 
in insects or other invertebrates. 

a. Belonging to the humerus or femur of the foie-leg of 
au insect, or to the second joint of the pedipalf) of a spider, 
b. Belonging to the anterior corner of tlie thorax in 
Diptera. c. Pertaining to the exterior front angle of the 
elytrum in Coleoptera. 

18x9 Samouelle Entonzol. Compend, 169 Humeral spot 011 
the elytra. 1826 Kirby & Si>. Eniomol. III. xxxv. 620 In 
the Homopterous Hemiptera the three a.xes may he readily 
traced, but the humeral plate .. is more irregular in .shape, 
Ibid.lT.xWt. 333 Humeral Angle {Angulus Humeralis), 
me exleiior basal angle. 1880 Campbell yml. Linn. Soc. 
XV. No. 83. 154 The humeral joint of each palpus. 

B. sb. 

1 . Eccl, a. A part of the Jewish sacerdotal 
vestment, worn on the shoulder. Obs. b. -Jfu- 
vieral veil (A. 2). 

1641 Trapp Comm, Exod. xxviii. 14 These chains where- 
with the hreast-plate and humeral were tied. 

2 . The second joint, counting from the base, of 
the pedipalp of a spider {Cent. Diet,'). 

Humero- (hi/z-merzi), used as combining form 
®f Ti. humerus shoulder, in the sense ‘ pertaining 
to the humerus and (some other part) ’, as Immero- 
abdotmnal, -cubital, -digital, -dorsal, -metacarpal, 
-olecranal, -radial. 

1884 Flower in Jrnl. Anthropol. Inst. Nov. 17 The 
which forms one of the most important 
cuff^ences between the skeleton of the Aiidaijiauese and 
the European, x886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hwnero-cubital, re- 
lating to the upper arm and the forearm. Hwmero-enbita, 
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the elbow-joint, llnd.^ HitjjUTo^olectaucili 
rulatiDg to tbe htimeiiis aiul the olecranon. 

t Hu-mex’oxxs, a. obs, rare-\ [ad. L. type 
*buinc roues, f. htnnerus shoulder.] ‘That hath 
gre.at shoulders’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

II Htlinerna (h'w'm^ros). Bh -i. [L. (more 
correctly umonis) = shoulder, (rarely) upper aim.] 
jlnat. 1 he hone of the upper arm, extending horn 
the shtmlder-joint to the elhow-joint ; the homo- 
gmnetic bone in other vertebiate.s. 

[*57®. B.\Nisr HI! I/isi. Mao iv. sr bi The same hone in 
is cbIIucI lIiDfiernSy which iii Knglibh is shoulder.] 
1706 I’nn.i.il'.s (ed._ Kerseyi, Humerus, the Shouldei ; the 
hhouhier-hnne tir fir.st Ilonetif tlie Arm. 1727-41 Chamhers 
Cycl. S.V., At the lower end of tlic luniicrusare two Itrocesses, 
crjvered each with a caitilajre. iSgr RiciiAtiDsoN Geol. viii. 
2 .j 5 Sockets for lodeiiu; the round head of the aim-hones, the 
humeri. 1875 Ui.aici; y.oot. 8g The humerus is cylindrical, 
longest in Pelicans. 

b. Applied hy Cuvier to the proscapula, by 
Owen to the mcsocoracoid, of fi.shes. 

1834 Owi.N in Circle Gc., ('>rg, Nat. 1 . 176 In the salmon 
. .The r.tdius, .after expanding to unite with the humerus, 
the ulna, and the r.adial carpals, sends a long and broad 
process tlowuwarils ami inwards. 

c. 'J'hc thitd joitit of the anterior pair of lees of 
insects. 

1826 Kihiiy ft Sp. P.n'.omol, III. I/itiiieuis, the third 
and elongated joint of the Ihaciimm, answering to the 
Femur in the legs. 

d. A corneous plate on the exterior front angle 
of t!ic elylrum in Coleoplcra. 

1826 KtRiiy & Sp. I'.nimual, III, xxxv. 6ig If you carefully 
e.xtract one [wing] from the stag-beetle, .the fust thing that 
will strike you, upon examining the base, will be the plate. . 
called hy Chabrier the humerus. 

G. Applied by some to the anterior corner of 
the thorax, the ' shoulder of an insect ; by Walker, 
to the sulmostal or submarginal vein of the fore- 
wing of certain llymmoptera. {Cctit. Diet.) 
HumGst, var. Umest, Ohs., uppermost. 
tHumet, Jler. Ohs. Also 6 h(e)umetta. 
(.See also IIawmei).) [? a. O F. dim. of 

beaume the bar of the helm or rudder.] A fess or 
bar so coupetl that its extremities do not touch the 
sides of the shield. 

1572 IjOSsnwrLL/Irwtdnbii. 121 The fielde is d'Ermine, iij 
liuincttcs gules. .The Henmettes borne in the aimes before 
de.sciied. 1586 Fcknu /Haz. Gentrk 172 That learme 
Humet is very new. 1592 Wviu.i'.v Armerle 86 In Eimins 
•sheild tlireo hamets red he hare. 

t Humet, sh.'^ Ohs, [? f. L. hiim-us ground j 
or ? the same as precu which is figured as a long 
rectangle.] A slab of stone, as a tombstone, placed 
upon tlie giound. 

fT 1645 Habington Survey tPorc. in Wore. Hist. Soc. Proc. 
111 . 482 On a humet or ground tombe. j688 R. Holme 
Armoury in. iii. 94/1 A Taylor .sitting upon a square Table 
(Slone or I-Iumett, as some term it). 

f Humet, a. Ohs. Also erron. humid (cf. 
Hawmud). An abbrev. of Humetty. 

1661 Morgan 5 / 72 . Gentry ir. v. 47 This is called Humet 
by reason it is severed from the sides of the Escocheon. 
1704 J. Harris Lea'. Techn. s.v., Bloom, in his Heraldry, 
gives you a Fesse of this Form, which he calls, Fesse 
Humid. 1766 [see Humettv]. 

+ Humetted, tr. Her. Ohs. =next. 

1586 S'cRNE Flaz. Centric 183 Cheuerons are borne 
crenelly, quarterly, counterly or transmuted, humetted, or 
truncked. 

Huiuetty (hh<me-ti), a. Her. Also -6, -ee. 
[f. Humet d- -y = Fr. -if.] Said of an ordinary (as 
a cross, fesse, chevron, etc.) of which the extremities 
are couped or cut off so as not to reach the sides of 
the escutcheon. 

1572 Bossewell Armorie in. ib, Thys Crosse .. beyng 
humette and ragueled. 1766 Porny H eraldry Diet., Humet 
or Humeity. 1809 N axial Chron. XXI. i8g Azure a cheve- 
ron, humetty between three covered cups or. 1868-82 
CussANS Her. iv. (ed. 3) 61 The Cross humette, or couped, 
as Its name implies, has its extremities cut off. 

Humgrumn (h»mgr»'fin). [A made-up word, 
from hum, gruff, griffi.ni\ ‘ A terrible or repulsive 
person ’ (Davies). 

1842 Barham Ingot. Leg. Ser. ii. St. Culhbert, Onehorrid 
Humgruffin, who seem'd by his talk, And the airs he 'as- 
sumed, to be cock of the walk. 

TTnmPi, int. Ohs. [Au inarticulate sound, more 
exactly h'mh (with aspirated w).] = Humph int. 

1603 Dekker Wonderjull Yeare Eiij, Hee only shooke 
his head at this, and cried humh ! 

Humian : see Humean. 

Humic (hizZ'mik), a. Chem. _ [f. L. humus 
ground, mould -h -ic.] Of or pertaining to humus 
or mould. Humic -acid, an acid found in humus 
or derived from it by boiling with an. alkali. 

1844. Petzholdt Lect, Farmers Agric, Chem, 93 A sub- 
stance . . which has been called humic -acid. 1W3 Lyell 
Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 3) 148 Mr. Staring. . ha.s attributed the 
general scarcity of human bones in Dutch peat . , to the 
power of the humic and sulphuric acids to dissolve bones. 

Humienbation (hizzmiikizzb^^'Jan). [ad. L. 
type '^htiniicuhdtidn-C 7 ity f. hunii on the ground 4 * 
stibdtio, f. cubdre to lie down.] Lying dovvn on the 
ground, esp. as a sign of penitence or humiliation. 
1636 Bramhall in Hobbes Lib,, Necess., ^ Chance 14s 
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Fasting and Sackcloth, and Ashes, and Tear.s, and Humi- 
cubations, used to be companions of Repentance. 1662 
Gunning Lent Fast 19s That fasting he not divorc’d from 
Its primitive society of watchings, humicuhations, sorrow- 
ings. 1833 J. H. Newman Ch. of Failure (1842) 255 Fre- 
quent watchings, humicubations, and the like. 

Humid (hizJ-mid), a. Also 6-7 humide. [a. 
F. humide (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L, 
humid-us, more correctly nmid-us, f. ilniere to be 
moist.] Slightly wet as with steam, suspended 
vapour, or mist; moist, damp. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 58 The rane . . is ane exalatione of 
humid vapours. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Eromena 
S4 Such musicke, as .. diew humid lamentations from the 
driest eyes. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 193 The humid Flours, 
that breathd Thir morning Incense. 1766G0LDSM. Vic. lY. 
xxiii, Those mouldeiing walls and humid floor. 1870 Ycats 
Nat. Hist. Comm. 14 li eland is more humid than England. 

b. In medimval physiology, said of elements, 
humours, etc. 

1604 J AS. I. Counterbl. (Arb.) 102 Because the Braines are 
colde and humide. 1637 Gillespie Eug. Pop. Cerem. iii. 
ix, 200 The complexion of a woman . . is more humide then 
the complexion of a man. 1809 Med. ffnl. XXL 199 
When the choleric, phlegmatic, sanguine, and melancholic 
temperaments, are said to be occasioned by a humid and 
dry, hot and cold con.stitution. 

e. Said of a chemical process in which liquid is 
used. 

i8oo tr. Lagrange' s Chem. I, 411 It is a reduction in the 
humid way. 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc. S,- Art II. 480 
Crystallization is of two kinds, the dry and the humid . 
the humid crystallization refers to fluids and gases holding 
solids in solution. 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
Iodine does not act sensibly in the humid way. 

d. Of diseases ; Marked by a moist discharge. 

1813 J- Thomson Lect. Tnflam. 507 The French [usually 
express this difference] by those of humid and dry gangrenes. 
1822-34 Good’s Shuiy Med. (ed, 4) IV. 484 Laminated 
Humid Scall. 

Hence Humidly adz>. ; Hniuidness, moistness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, H umidness, moisture. 1886 C. Gibbon 
Clare 0/ Claresmede II. xi. 172 There was ..fear in her 
humidly blight eyes. 

4 HtL'midate, ti. Ohs. [f. L. hwniddt-, ppl. 
stem of Immiddre, f, hiitnidus Humid.] Hans. To 
make humid or moist ; to moisten. 

c 1540 Boorde The Boke for to Lerne C fij b, Immoderat 
slepe and sluggj'slines doth humildlate and make lizght the 
brayne. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Humidaie, to moisten. 

Humidify (hiwmi'difsi), V. [f. Humid a. -f- 
-FY.] irans. To render humidjor moist ; to moisten, 
damp. Hence Hum! • differ, a a apparatus forrender- 
ing the atmosphere moist. 

1884 Health Exhib. Catal. 109/1 Lacy’s Patent Humidifier. 
1885 J. J. Manley Brit. A Imanac Comp. 25 Air-heating, 
cooling, and humidifying apparatus for workshops. 1898 
Pop. Sol. Monthly LI I. 470 Potted plants . . sufficed to 
humidify the air. 

-j- Humi'dlous, a. rare-’'-, [irreg. f. L. humid-us 
Humid ■i--(i)ous.] Moist, wel, watery. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) World's Eighth lf'ond. 4s 
Wks. It. 62/1 The great humidious Monarch tells himplaine 
'Twere best he iogd from his commanding Maine. 

Humidity (hizitmi’diti). Also 5 humedite, 
vmydite, bumldyte, 5-6 huiiildite(e, etc. [a. 
F. kumiditi (r4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L, 
himiditdt-em, f. hnmidus Humid.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being humid ; 
moistness, dampness. 

Relative Humidity (of the atmospherel In Meteorol., the 
amount of moisture which it contains as compared with that 
of complete saturation at the given temperature. 

c 1450 Burgh decrees 1906 Ffor Chaung of Complexioun by 
drynesse or humydite. 1542 Boorde Dyetary xviii. (1870) 
277 All maner of flesshe the whiche is inclyned to humydyte. 
161S G. Sandys Tx-av. 129 By reason of the humidity of the 
Northerne wind, .which here is the moystest. 1729 S. 
Switzer Hydrost. 4 Hydraul, 207 This Hygrometer., the 
use whereof is to find out precisely the Humidity and 
Siccity of the Air. x8xo &cow.sm Acc. Ax-ciic Reg. \. 380 
The relative humidity of the atmosphere, as indicated by a 
hygrometer. 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. (1B79) I. ii. 58 A 
day of average humidity in England. 

2 . concr. Fluid matter that makes a body humid ; 
moisture (diffused through a gas as vapour or 
through a solid substance, or condensed upon 
a surface) ; damp. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi. (MS. Dighy 230), After 
hat ver hab made out of he roote The humydite kyndely to 
ascende. s.igzZPs'ass.x, Salerne's Regim, Aivb, Blud . . is 
very nere like huraidite whiche is as fundation of b'fe. 1656 
Stanley AT fjA Philos.vu (1701)260/1 Death. .cometh_. .when 
through want of Refrigeration the Radical Humidity is 
consumed and dried up. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. 
Guaiacnm, The watery Humidity call’d Phlegm. 1893 Sir 
R. Ball In. High Heavens 277 When the heat was greatest 
, . the air was . . largely charged with humidity. 

b. pi. The humours and juices of animals and 
plants. (Cf. Humoub sh. 3.) 

£1400 Lanfraxte's Cixpurg. 28 Anoher maner fleisch her Is 
hat is glandelose . . & his luuament is hat he turne humedites 
[5. vmydites], hat is to seie moistnes to her heete. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxoxi. (R.), Imbibing the superfluous humidities 
of the body. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Poxnegranaie- 
tree, This Mould, .and its Salts, .will, .penetrate the Roots 
of the Pomegranate-Trees, by Means of the Humidities 
which draw them thither. - 

f Humi'ferous, a. Ohs. rare—°, [f. L. 
mifer containing moisture, f. stem of (h)unt--ere, 


ff)f 0 n-idtts,{JC)um-or\ see - ferod.'?.] ‘ Waterish, 

that brings moisture’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

F Humific (hii/mi'fik), a. rare~^. [ad. late L. 
{Jt)umific-us moistening, f. as prec. + -Jic-tts -fig.] 
‘Causing moisture' (Bailey, vol. II. 1727). 

HnmHuse (hiz 7 ’mifi? 7 s), a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. 
humlfusus, f. hunii on the ground -i- filsus, pa. pple. 
of ftmdere to ponr, extend, spread.] (See quot.) 

1854 Mayne Expos. Lex., Huxnifnsns, applied to the stalk 
of vegetables when it runs or stretches along the surface of 
the ground, but without sending out roots : humifuse. 1866 
Treas, Bot. 

Humify (hizz’mifoi), V. rare. Also 8 humefy. 
[ad. late L. Qi) dniijicdre , f. {h)vxnijicus moistening 
(see Humific and - fy).] Hans. To render humid ; 
to moisten. So Humiflca'tioM, moistening. 

1651 Biggs Hew Disp. F 229 To refresh the thirst a little 
by the dregs of humification. 1638 R. White tr. Dlghy's 
Poxud. Syxnp. (1660) 22 The earth, which is humified either 
by rain, or the dew. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1790) I. ix. 
89 Marcasites and pyrites .. hy being humefied with water 
or air, contract this heat. 

T Hujnilj -die, a- Ohs. Chiefly Ttr. Also 5 
-yll, 6 -yle, -ill. [ad. L. hvniilis humble; in 
16th c. F. also htmiile, i2lh c. humele.'] tiumble. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace iv. i, September, the humyll moneth 
suette, Quhen passyt by the hycht was off the hette. 1500- 
20 Dunbar Poexx^s ix. 4, I repent my synnys with humill 
hairt contreit. 1533 Gau Tffir/t/ Fay 24 He that hes peifit 
Iwiff in hime [God] he is humrl, and redy to serwe euerie 
man. 1543 Bookdk By clary x. (1S70) 225 Andrew Borde 
..doth sunender humyle commendacjion. 1567 Gxide 4- 
Godlie B, (S. T. S.) 96 Humill men sail inhereit the eird. 
b. Of a plant : Of lowly growth. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 32 The Baline tree.. his lowe and 
humilekinde of^iowth. 

t Huulile, huiuily, ». Ohs. Also 6 -yle, 
-yll, -ill. [In 15th c. h-uxnilye, a. F. humilier, 
ad. L. humilidre to humble (see Humiliate) ; in 
idth c. usually -He, after prec. adj.] traxis. 
To humble, to humiliate. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495' 11. 226 b/i The 
herte contryte and humylyed. igoa Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) IV. i. 167 He is excessyuely humylyed. 
Ibid. IV. xxi. 260 Therfore they ought to fere & them 
humyle before god. 1523 Ln. Berners Froiss. I. ccxi. 235 
A care that greatly humiled the kynges courage. _ 1333 
Gau Richt Fay 43 (juhow the sone of God humilit hime of 
his hie maieste. 1^62 WinJet Cert. Traciales Wks. 1888 
I. 33 The potent -Spirit of God mot humyll jour hertis. 

Kumiliaut (hiztmHiant), a. x-are. [ad. L. 
httmilidxtt-em , pres. pple. of Jmmilidre to Hu- 
miliate.] Humiliating. 

1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile iii, By my perci- 
piency of sin and fall And melancholy of humiliant 
thoughts. 

Humiliate OiLzmi’liie’t), v. [f. Immilidt-, ppl. 
stem of late L. humilidx-e, f. hwnili-s Humble a.i 
Cf. F. humilier.'] 

T 1 . trans. To make low or humble in position, 
condition, or feeling ; to humble, rejl. To humble 
or abase oneself, to stoop ; sometimes, to prostrate 
oneself, to bow. Ohs. 

1333-4 in Suppression Moxiasieries fCamden^ 22 We he . . 
set in comforte to humyliate our selfes as prostrate afore 
your highnes. 1S77 tr. Fishex^s Treat. Prayer (R.\ For God 
his wyll is, that we should humiliate and deiect our .selues 
in the sight of his maiestie. 1601-2 Fulbeckr sst Pt. 
Parall. 20 Such a leligious man may not . . humiliate him- 
selfe to execute the rite of homage. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. I. iii. 1. iv. (1676) 121 How much we ought to. .examine 
and humiliate our selves, seek to God, and call to him for 
mercy. 1656 Blount, Huxniiiate, to make low or humble. 
1636 B. Harris Parival's Iron Age i. xvii. 12S They might 
well fear, lest alF the States of Germany humiliated, or 
joyned to those of the Emperour, he might come and re- 
demand some Towns amongst them. 1776 S. J. Pratt 
Pupil of Pleas. II. 17 He whom indigence and the strokes 
of ill-fortune have not . . humiliated. 

2 . To lower or depress the dignity or self-respect 
of; to subject to humiliation ; to mortify. 

'7S7 [see Humiliating ppl.a ]. 1796 W. Taylor in 

Monthly Rev. XX. S70_The luxury of individuals often 
. .humiliates those who miss its delights. 1817 Southey A 
(1856)111.66, I have. .to complain of my counsel, .for humi- 
liating me. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav, 1 . 113 Mere donations 
. . humiliate as much as they relieve. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. § 3. 362 The country was humiliated by defeat. 
1879 Chr. Rossetti Seek <5- F. i6r When we ask to be 
humbled, we must not recoil from being humiliated. 

Hence HumiTiated ppl. a. 

1782 Mrs. E. Blower Geo. Bateman I. Sr Bateman was 
at that period in a humiliated state of mind. 1810 Southey 
A jj.fiSsa) I. 23 What a spirit would be kindled throughout 
groaning and humiiiated^ Europe ! x886 W. J. Tucker 

E. Europe 280 The humiliated tillers of the soil. 

Humiliate, Ct. and sb. [ad. late L. huniiliat-us, 
pa. pple. of hwnilidre (see prec.).] 

A. adj. j-a. Humiliated, humbled {pbsP). b. 
Belonging to the order of Humiliates. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T, fi6i3)_8r They would be more 
humiliate and delected. x88o Libr. Uxiiv. Knoxul. (N. Y.) 
VII. 689 A female order of Benedictines, known as humi- 
liate nuns, or nuns of Blassonl, 

t B. sb. {With capital H.) One of an order of 
monks and nuns who affected great humility in 
dress, behaviour, and occupation. Ohs. 

x6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 334 Nor were 
those wylie Humiliates regardlesse of choosing a delicate 
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plot . . where hee built a goodly Abbey of their Order 1656 
Blount Giassog-r., Humiliates, a Religious, Order, instituted 
about the year 1166 by ceitain persons exiled by Fredericus 
Barbarossa. 

Humiliating a. [f. Hu- 

miliate -iN&i.] That humiliates; that lowers 
one’s dignity or self-respect; abasing, moitifying. 

lygy Herald 1 . ix. 147 To have demanded so humiliating 
a sacrifice of decorum. 1776 AhaitI Smith IK. H. ii. 111. 
(18691 I. 345 Bankruptcy is peihaps lhe_ greatest and most 
humiliating calamity which can befal an innocent man. 1834 
Macaulay £ss., Pitt (1887) 320 The most humiliating of 
these events was the loss of Minorca. 1871 L. Stephen 
Playgr Europe v. (1894) 127 A retreat . . would have been 
. .humiliating. 

Hence KumiTiatingly adv., in a way that hu- 
miliates. 

178Z H. Elliot Let. in Life viii. (1868) 250, 1 was very 
humiliatingly treated. 1842 R. Anderson Regeneration 
(1871) 99 How humiliatingly and sharply it convicts and re- 
proves ! 

Humiliation (hir 7 miliie‘‘j3n'). [a. F. humilia- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. humilia- 
iion-em,n. ols.z\iionhora.kumiliare\.o Humiliate.] 
The action of humiliating or condition of being 
humiliated; humbling, abasement. Formerly often 
= humbled or humble condition, humility. 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 406 The ferthe [manere of 
humylitee] is whan he nys nat sory of his humiliacion. 1490 
Caxton Eneydos iv 18 Eneas knelyd doun on bothe his 
knees, hi grete humylyacyon of herte. isS* Abp. Hamilton 
Catech. (1884) 16 Tha war ordanit also for owr humiliatioun, 
instructioun and spiritual exercitioun. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) no Receiving penitents .. having first 
befoie this washing testified their humiliation by fasting and 
prayer. 16^ .Shorter Catcch. tVestm. Assemi. (1718) § 23 
Christ, as our Redeemer, executeth the offices of a Prophet, 
of a Priest, and of a King, both in his estate of humiliation 
and exaltation. 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 65 Yes, said Pru- 
dence, ..it is an hard matter for a man to go down into the 
valley of Humiliation, as thou art now, and to catch no slip 
by the way. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. hid. 353 On 
the ioth,We kept a day of Fasting and Humiliation. 1771 
Junius Lett. xlii. 221 Where will the humiliation of this 
country end? 1848 R. I. Wilberforce Incarnation vi. 
(1852) 162 As His Incarnation was the humiliation of His 
Godhead, so was His death the humiliation of His eaithly 
nature. ^1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q._ Neighh. xiii. (1878) 
273, 1 think ‘humiliation’ is a veiy different condition of 
mind from humility. ' Humiliation ' no man can desire ; it 
is shame and torture, 
lb , with a and pL 

iS26_ Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W, 1331) 79 Many voluntary 
humiliacyons in y^ waye to peifyte mekenes. 1731 Smol- 
lett Per. Pic.(yn°l} I. xiv. 123 Nor would he pay the least 
regard to the humiliations and supplications of some among 
them. 1837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1887) 383 Incensed by 
multiplied wrongs and humiliations. 

Humiliative (hi7?mi-li<?'tiv),«. [f. L,.kuinilidt-, 
ppl, stem of humilidre to Humiliate + -ive.] 
Ilaving a humiliating quality. 

1810 Bentham Packing 23 Of these two,. the first 
mentioned may be termed the depressive or humiliative. 

Humiliator (hit^miTii^itai). fAgent-n. in L. 
form, from humilidre.] One who humiliates. 

1850 H. H. Wilson _tr. Rig.veda I. 133 The humiliator 
of his enemies. 1890 in Daily News 25 Jan. 5/6 That he 
was ‘ a grovelling humiliator of his distinguished race ’. 

Humi'liatory, a. [f. as Humiliat-ive + 
-OKV.] That tends to humiliate. 

187a Ruskin Aratra PentiHci iii. 80 Of the impotence, 
take but this one, utterly humiliatory, and. .gha.stly example. 
'I* Hxmiilist. Ohs. rarer-°. [f. L. humil-is Hum- 
ble -1- -1ST,] = Huihliate sb. 

1611 CoTGB., Hnmiliez, the Humilists ; Gray Friers of the 
Order of St. Bennet. 

t Humi'litude. Ohs. rare. [f. L. htimili-s 
Humble + -tude.] Humility. 

a is86 Sir H. Sidney in Lett. Ahp. Ussher (1686) App. 26 
High Humilitudes take such deep root in the minds of the 
Multitude. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. ii. iv. (1852) 127 
With a sagacious humilitude he consented. 

Humility (lhz?mi-liti). [a. F. humiliti (earlier 
umilitet, nth. c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. humili- 
tdt-em, f, humilis Humble,] 

1 . The quality of being humble or having a lowly 
opinion of oneself; meekness, lowliness, humble- 
ness : the opposite of pride or haughtiness. 

c 131S Shoreham 117 Thor3 clennesse and humylyte. 1390 
Gower Conf. III. 200 And with full great humilite He 
tuffreth his adyersite. I4I9_R. Holme in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser, 11. 1 . 6s With all subjection and humilitee W e recomend 
us to 5oure roial Majestee. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixx. 4 
Thow that .Gabrieli send..On-to the mayd of maist humi- 
lite. 1607 Shaks. Cor. II. iii. 43 singe direct., Enter Corio- 
lanus in a gowne of Humilits', with Menenius a 1639 W. 
Whateley Prototypes 1. xL (1640) 99 That is true humility 
to have a meane esteeme of himselfe out of a true appre- 
hension of Gods gieatnesse. 1757 Hume Ess., Passions 
(1817) II. 17s Humility., is a dissatisfaction with ourselves 
on account of some defect or infirmity. 1873 Hamerton 
Intell. Life 11. i. (1876) 52 The humility which acknowledges 
present insufficiency. 

b. with pi. An act of humility or self-abasement. 
Davies Why_ Ireland etc. (1747) 51 With these 
humilities . . they satisfied the young king. 1809-10 Cole- 
BiDGE TA’iWnf (1818J I. 32 All the tricksy humilities of the 
ambitious candidates for the favorable suffrages of the 
judicious Public. 

2 . Humble or low condition, rank, or estate ; 
unpretentiousness, humbleness. 


1623 Cockeram, Hwnilitie, low estate, basenesse. 1757 
Foote Author 1. 8 But how will a Person of his Pride and 
Pedigree, relish the Humility of this Apartment? 1831 
Lamb Etta Ser. ii. Ellistoniana, I made a sort of apology 
for the humility of the fare, c 1838 De Quincey hhaks. 
Wks. 1863 XV. 37 His cour.se lay . . through the humilities 
of absolute poverty. 

3 . A local name of several N. Ameiican birds of 
the family Scolopacidm. 

1634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. i. viii. (1865I 34 The 
Humilities or Simplicities (as 1 maj' rather call them) bee of 
two soits, the biggest being as big as a gieene Plover, the 
other as big as birds we call Knots in England. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Hwnility, otherwise called Simplicity, a 
sort of Bird in New England. 1781 S. Peters Hist. Con- 
necticut 256 The Humility is so called because it speaks the 
word humility, and seldom mounts high in the air. 

t Hu'iuilness. Obs. Chiefly A", [f. Humil iz. 

-)■ -ness.] Humbleness, humility. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. cxxvi, With dredefull humylnesse. 
c 1485 Bighy Myst. (1882) iv. 479, I shall assiste you with all 
humylnesse. 1567 Glide <<• Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 75 Hartlie 
thankfulries , . We offer the, Lord, with lawlie humilnes. 
tHumily, adv. Obs. Forms; 4 humelich, 
-iii, -yly, -ely, 4-6 humly, 5 hummylly, home- 
liche, homly, 6 hmn(e)lie, hrunilye. [f. Hu- 
mil(e a, In i6lh c. only At:. It was united 

with the form humbly by the intermediate humly.] 

= Humbly. 

137s Barbour Bruce 1. 378 He him thankit humyly. c 1380 
Sir Feruinb. 2050 pe duk aunswerede Jjat mayde fiee, 
humelich & fayre. a 1400 Ptslill of Susan 200 Homliche 
on hir heued heor hondus Jiei leyed. 1500-20 Dunbar 
X. 20 For he. .is cumin full humly. 1513 Douglas 
jEneis xii. xiv. 121 Streik furth my handis humelie. 1552 
Lyndesay Monarche 6096 Full humilye he techeit ws. 1567 
Gude <y Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 104 Huinlie I the exhort. 

Huitlin (hiirmin). Client, [f. Humus ^ -in.] 
A neutral substance existing, according to Mulder, 
in black humus. 

1844 Petzholdt Lect. Farmers Agric. Chem. 93 To this 
the name hnnitue or humus coal has been applied. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene _(ed. 3) 20 The organic vege- 
table matter consists of humin and ulmin, and of acids 
derived fiom humus. _i886_.S>if. Soc. Lex., Humin, .. the 
material in turf which is neither acid nor alkaline. 

t HumiseTpent, a. Obs. rare—'^. [f. L. htimi 
on the ground -1- serpent-em, pr. pple. of serpere to 
crawl.] Crawling on the ground. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. ii. 3 He is ex face plebis, 
bumi-serpent ; of the lowest of the people. 

Humism, -ist ; see under Humean. 
Humistratous (hiiimistil'-tss), a. Bot. [f, 
mod.L. huimstrdt-us (f. Imnit on the ground -f- 
strdtus spread) -h -ous.] ‘ Spread over the surface 
of the ground’ (Gray). 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Humite (hm-mait). Min. [Named, 1813, after 
Sir Abraham Hume, of London.] A fluo-silicate 
of magnesium, long considered a variety of chondro- 
dite, but now, on cij'Stallographical grounds, made 
a distinct species. 

1814 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 45 Humiie, is a substance 
mentioned by Bournon. 1852 Brooke & Miller Phillips'' 
Min. 353 Humite has been described.. as belonging to the 
prismatic system. _ 1895 Story-Maskelyne Crystallogr. 
§ 317 Twins of humite occur, twinned in two ways. 

Humiie, liuiu'blie. Sc. [f. Hummel a. + -y.] 
A hummel or polled cow. Also attrib., as htimlie- 
cow. In quots. i8i8, 1825-80 transf. 

1813 J. Headrick Agric. Surv. Forfarsh. 439 (Jam.) 
A great proportion of the permanent stock are humlies, that 
is, they have no horns. 1816 Scott Old Mart, iv, I gat the 
humlie-cow, ■'that’s the best in the byre.. for tenpund Scots. 
j8i8 E. Burt’s Lett. N. Scotl. II. 104 note. In the days of 
our grand-fathers the lower class of Highlanders, were . . 
denominated hnmblies from their weariijg no covering on 
their head but their hair. 1825-80 Jamieson, Hwnlock, 
Humiie, ‘a polled cow; also a person whose head has been 
shaved, or hair cut 

Humloek, variant of Hemlock. 


t HU'mmel, Ohs. [=MLG.andmod.G 
hummel wild bee, drone, Du. hommel drone, = 
humble in Humble-bee.] A drone ; a lazy fellow 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 18 Wyld haschbaldis, haggai 
baldis, and huramellis. 

Hummel_(h»-m’l), humble fbzi-mb’l), a. Si 
and north, dial. Forms : a. 5 hommyl, 6 homil] 
hommil, 8- hummel, (8 hummle). j8. 7 hum 
bell, 6- humble. [Corresponds to LGer. hummet 
hommel hornless beast (hence draught-ox) ; cl 
humnielbock, hummelgeisz a hornless goat, humlich 
dial, hovwilich hornless, Bav. htimUt hornless. Th 
earlier history of the word has not been traced 
there may be radical connexion with Hamble t 
mutilate.] 

1 . Of cattle : Hornless, ‘ dodded *. 

1536 Bellenden C2;«r. Scot. (1821) II. 164 Quhen uncout 
ky fechtis amang thaimself, gif ane of thaim happenis to t 
sHne, and uncertanequhatkowraaid the slauchter, theko- 
that IS homill sail heir the wyte. 1584 J. Carmichael Z eA i 
W^r. Soc. Misc. (1844) 438 When we got it, it was bi 
V® 1775 Johnson Joum. West. Isle. 

Ostig Wks. X. 415 Of their black cattle, some are withoi 
horns, called by the Scots, humble cows. 

transf 1887 Miner. Naturalist Oct. 886 The lop-ear [i 
the zebu] is a decidedly ‘ hummel ’ characteri|tic. 


2 . Of corn or grain : Awnless. Ilnmmcl corn, 

‘ a term applied to the lighter grain of any kind, 
or that which falls from the icsl when It is lanucd’ 
(Jam.) ; hence used atlrib. ‘mean, poor’. 

1474 ActaAnait. (1839) 3 S/-i '’ii chaklcr of homtiiyll come. 
■11605 Birri.l Dirtrj' in Daljell Prapn. .Scot. lint. 11798) 

36 Ihe ait maill 10 hb. the boll, the bumbell (.inm- 7 lib. the 
boll. 1792 bitatist. Acc. Scotl., Btrw'uksh. IV. (86 The., 
hinds, .receive 10 bolls o.Us, 2 bolls b.nley, and i liull ]ieas, 
which two last ai tides are called hummel corn. 1870 Ramsay 
Rennn. (ed. 18) 87 A huinnielcoi 11 discimise. 

■(•3. Broken, chapped, kibecl. Ohs. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 128 In case of luimble-heels be 
applied it sodden in oile. 

Hummel, humble, V. Sc. and north, dial. 
Also 9 homil, humel. [f. piec. adj.] 

1 . To(Jepriveof thehorns: seclluMMbi.LEl). 

2 . To remove the awns fiom (bailey). See also 
quot. 1893. 

? a 1800 MS. Poem (Jam.), Tliair's be.nr tae luimmil. i8az 
Hocc Peiils of blan II. 30 (Jam.) My he.irt duiit-dumit 
like a man humblin bear. 1893 Northunibld. Gloss., Honnt, 
to humble or remove the awns from bailey. .. In liK'.iking 
stones for macad.imised roads, to hiiini'i means ni bieak 
the lumps into smaller sizes preparatoiy to their being niaile 
the requisite size by a smaller h.iiniiiei. 

Hence Hu’mmelling, -eling vbl. sb. 

183s Penny Cycl. III. 465/2 Barley requiics cate in thrash- 
ing, to break off all the awns close to the gi .tin. . . h is often 
necessary .. to eflect this by another opeiatloii. .f alltil hum- 
meting. 1851 Illustr. Cktal. Gt. E chib. j8(i A b:u ley .ivcller 
or bummelling machine .. for the puT]n>se of lubbiiig vUe 
hoins or avels off barley, .leaving the kernels cle.iii. 

t Hummel-bummel. Obs. [Cf. IIumdlk vl^ 
and Bumble.] An imitation of mumbling. 

1537-41 Lyndesav A'zlh'A Cenfess. 44 And inckb' I..Uyiic 
he did mummill, I hard na thing but hummill bunimill. 

Hummelled, -eled (hzi m’id), humbled 
(h»’mb’ldj, fl. north dial. Also 9 homilt, humolt. 
[f. Hummel w. - h-ELk] 

1 . Of cattle ; Hornless, ‘dodded’- 

1788 W. Marshall Yorhsh. Gloss. (K. D. S.', Ihimbled, 
hornless ; spoken of cattle and sheep. 1863 Mrs. Toogoou 
Yoiksh. Dial., Some of his cows arc Hiinnneld. i88o Kiho 
4 Oct. 4/1 Mr. Horatio Ross killed what is called .1 ‘ hiim- 
nielled ’ .stag, a very remarkable rarity - that is, being full- 
grown without horns. 

2 . Of barley : Deprived of the awns. 

JS. Broken, chapped, kibed. Obs. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal i. xxxi. § 10. 42 To heale kibed nr 
humbled heeles. 1601 Holland Pliny II. ‘jS If one lay 
them very hot to kibecl or humbled heeles, tliey wil cuie 
them. 

Hummeller, -eler (hc-m’lsj). [f. Hummel 
V. -h -erI.] One who or that which huminels ; 
spec, a machine for removing the awns from barley. 

1842 C. W. Johnson Farmer's CycL, Barley Hummeller, 
an instrument for separating the awns of the barley plant 
from the seed. 1849 H. Stephens Bk. Farmhid. 2) 1 . 421/2 
In some cases the thiashing-machine itself is in.ade the 
hummeller, by employing an iron fluted cover to the drum. 
1862 J. Wit SON Farming 161 When barley is thrashed, it is 
first carried by a separate set of elevators, .into a hummeller, 
in which it is freed from the awns. 

Hummer (hu-msj), j/i.l Alsoyhumber. [f. 
Hum vO + -erI.] A thing or person that hums. 

1 . An insect that hums ; also, a humming-bird. 
1605 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iii. i. Abraham 606 The 

Swallow’s Silent, and the lowdest Humber, Leaning upon 
the earth, now seems to slumber. 121694 M. Robinson 
Avtobiog. (Mayor 1856) 7 Swarms of night enemies, the 
gnats, and hummers. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. 1 . 737 The 
hummer is a night bird, peculiar to the mountainous deserts 
of Peru, . . a stiange humming [is] made in the air by the 
rapidity of their flight. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) 
ll.xxiv. 379 The wasp and hornet, .are strenuous hummens. 
1870 J. Orton Andes ^ Amazons vi. (1876) 105 Save the 
hummers, beautiful plumage is rare. 

2 . A person that liums ; one that utters ‘ hum ! ’ 

1771 Contemplative Man I. 107 Tho’ he never sung in 

Form . . he was, nevertheless, a great Hummer. 1820 [see 
Hawer]. 1885 G. Meredith Diana I. 279 To vindiLale 
Diana’s name from the hummers and hawers. 

3 . A person or thing chaiacterized by extreme 
activity, energy, etc.; see Hum v. 3, and cf. hotmeer, 
thumper, {colloq. or slang!) 

1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. i. i, She’s a Hummer, such a 
Bona Roba, ha, ha, ha. 1701 Cibber Love makes Man 
IV. ii,_ Odd ! she's a Hummer 1 18M Columbus (Ohio) 

Evening Disp. 18 Dec., The Franklin county divorce court 
is a hummer, but it cannot compete with the similar court 
in Chicago, where a record of six cases an hour has just 
been made. 1892 Current Lit. (U. S.) Apr. 577 The woman 
of to-day is what is tritely known as a ‘ hummer 
t4. slang. (See quot.) Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hummer, a loud Lie, a 
Rapper. [Cf. ‘ a humming lie’ in Humming ppl. a. 2.] 

t Hummer, sb.^^ Obs. [f. Hum: vl^ -r -er i.] 
One who ‘ hums ' or hoaxes ; a humbugger. 

1763 Brit. Mag. IV. 261 The hummer when he hath told 
a lye with a grave face. 1778 H. Brooke Epil. Humbugging 
17 Our hummers in state, physic, learning, and law. 

Hummer (hwmai), v. dial. Also 7 humber. 
[Iterative of Hum z/.l : cf. batter, twitter!] ititr. 
To make a low humming or murmuring sound : 
see quots. b. trans. To murmur, mutter. Hence 
Hummering vbl. sb. a.x).dppl. a. 

1629 Lowther in 13th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. yil. 
Through Scotland the people in church . . use a hummering 
kind of lamentation for their sins. 1637 G. Daniel Genius 
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of this hh 632 The humtnering of Gnats. 1674-91 Ray .S'. 4- 
2 ‘..C. I-i'ortts 103 To HtuuMey^ to begin to neigh. ifS^Lasi 
o/y, Semple in Clouii IVituesst’s (iBioJ 282 He never 
ojiened his moutii more but huinbied and rose up and went 
his way. 1781 J liottott 'J'otir to Caves G\o‘y’=,., Hummer, 
to make a low rumbling noise, a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. 
AniiUa, Hummer, .. in our use .. meaiib the gentle and 
pleasing sound wliich a hor^e utters when he hears the corn 
shaken in the sieve, a i860 J. Younger Autobio^. xix. (1881) 
227 Jamie huinmeied some sort of assent. 1884 Chainb. 
Jrut. 9 Feb. 86/1 Tiiat pretty low ‘ hummering ’ .sound so 
common with pet horses. 

Hu-mmie. Dockers' colloq. [? Related to hum- 
?nOik or htunpk\ See quot. 

1887 rp/zi Cent. XXII. 486 {Dock Life of East Land.) 
Witli timber, a growth on the back of the neck called a 
‘Iminmie the result of long friction, is needful to enable 
a man to balance a plapk [in discharging caigoes] with any 
degiee of comfort. 

Humming (htJ’miq'), vkL sh.T- [f. Hum 57.1 4. 
-inqI.] The action of the verb Hum, q.v. 

£1440 Promp. Parv. 253/1 Hummynge [S. hunnynge), 
retima. 1539 Kvngysmyll Let. 15 .“Ipr. i,MS. in P. R. O., 
S. P. Lien. Pin, § 150 138 b). The hummynge hacking and 
darke setting fiirthe ofGods word. if^Tj^.GQOorcHeresbacEs 
Husb. IV. (1586) 176 1 ), At the doore of the Hyve. .youheaie 
a great hu/zing and humminpf within. 1660 Trial Regfc. 
49 b, pentlemen, This Humming is not at all becoming the 
Giavity of this Court. It is more fitting for a Stage-Play, 
then for a Couit of Justice, i^ii Steele .FySi'cA No. 148 Pi 
The Gentleman . . has . . pnactised Minuet-steps to his own 
Humming. <11839 Phaed Poems (1864) II, 129 The drowsy 
humming of the lices. 

Humming, vbl. sbfi : see Hum ».2 
H-ummiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -img2.] 

1 . That hums; that makes or gives forth a low 
nmrmuiing sound; f that hums approbation. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ti. iv. 1. Trophies 349 With 
sudden lleik the fatall hemp lets goe The humming Flint. 
1681 Hickehincill IVks. (1716) I. 195 That, endeavour at 
Wit, Pun, or Quibble, .so mticJi admir’d by the Humming 
Tribe. 1703 J. Philips .Y/toifilml vS,GV/2«.j- (R.), Ihe hum- 
ming piey, Regaidless of their fate, rush on the toils In- 
extucahle. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXL 504 The vernal balmi- 
ness of the humming Sycamoie. 

b. Said of sounds, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens ni, 1 , 390 Grounde Iuie..put into the 
eares, taketh away the humming noyse .of the same. 1637 
B. JoNsoN SadSheph. ii. ii, The scalie beetles.. That make 
a humming murmur as they (lie. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. 
(1857) II. S39 The earth swelled with a dismal humming 
noise. 179a J. B. Morcton Af<t««. IP. Ind. 17 Ihe mus- 
quittoes..T'lieir humming songs kept me in dread, 

c. Sometimes hyphened to its noun, forming a 
quasi-compound denoting a particular kind of the 
thing in question, as humming-bee, -top, -uheel. 

1660 Boyle Neso Exp, Pkys. Mech. xl. 326 We. .shut into a 
great Receiver a Humming Bee. 1837 Hood Ode to my 
Bon ii, Thou human hurammg-bee, extracting honey From 
ev’ry blossom. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) ^23 The Parcae 
.. at their humming-wheel. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles 18 
Battledores, humming-tops. 

2 . Of extraordinary activity, intensity, or mag- 
nitude; brisk, vigorous, energetic, ‘ booming’; very 
large ; ‘ thumping’, ‘ stunning ’. slang or colloq. 

(In some cases, referring to the hum which accompanies 
busy activity ; but it is doubtful if this is the origin in all.) 

1634 Gayt on Pleas. Notes iv. iii. 183 Caught in a humming 
lie. 1684 J. H. Epil. Lacy's Sir H. Btffoon, With such, 
Ben. Johnson's humming Plays prevail. 1732 Fielding 
Mock Doctor Epil., He’d have a humming chance. 1733 
— Qui.xote in Eng. iii. iv, You seem to drive a humming 
trade hei e. c 1777 H. Walpole Marg. Notes Chesierf. 
JVks.ia Trans. Philobib. (1867-8) XI. 59 Humming 
a cant word for vast, A person meaning to describe a very 
large bird said, It was s. Humming Bud. 1863 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. III. vii, He received a humming knock on the 
hack of his head. 1896 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 22 
July s/4 In the humming city, in the backwood.s, in the 
swamps where the sentinel walked his lonely round . . the 
thoughts, .of men were that day directed to Robert Burns, 
b. Of liquor : Strong ; ? causing a humming in 
the head ; ? effervescing, frothing, colloq. (Cf. 
Hum 3.) 

1673 Dufkett Mock Tempest i. ii, A Tub of humming 
stuff would make a Cat speak. 1732 Fielding Covent 
Card. Wks, 1784 II. 315 A bowl of humming punch. 1894 
Baring-Gould tf/Z. II. 48 My humming brown ale. 

advb. 1701 Farquhar SirH. Wildair iv. ii. The wine was 
humming strong. 

Ktimining'-'bird. Any bird of the large family 
Trochilidse, the species of which make a humming 
sound by the rapid vibration of their wings. 

They are all of very small size, and are usually brilliantly 
coloured. They are peculiar to America, ranging from 
Alaska to Patagonia, but most frequent within the tropics. 

» 1637 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan (18S3) 198 'I'here is a 
curious bird to see to, called a humming bird, no bigger 
then a great Beetle. 1637 R. Ligon Bnrbadoes (1673) 60 
That which we call the humming bird, much less than 
a Wien, not much bigger than an humble Bee, .. never 
sitting, but purring with her wings, all the time she stayes 
with the flower. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 446 Yet by some 
object ev'ry brain is stiir'd; The dull may waken to a 
humming-bird. 1769 E. Bancroft Guiana 166 The Black 
Trochilus, or Humming Bird, is the smallest of the whole 
tribe, being not bigger than the top of a man’s finger. 1877 
Bryant May Even, iv, The humming-bird, that, in the sun, 
Wandered from bloom to bloom. 

b. attrib. Humming-bird bush, Mschyno- 
mene montevidensis, a South American leguminous 
shrub much frequented by humming-birds (Treas . 
Dot. 1866) ; humming-bird flower, name for 


various flowers frequented by huraming-bircls; 
humming-bird hawk-moth, [^sphinx), a species 
of hawlc-moth {Macroglossct siellatarw/i), whose 
flight resembles that of a humming-bird. 

i6g8 J. PcTiVER in Phil, Trans. XX. 405 Digitalis 
Mariana Persies folio. This I take to be the H umming 
Bird Tree. ^ 1819 G. Samooelld EntomoL Compend. 244 
Humming-bud hawk-moth. 1834 Selby in Proe. Berw. 
Nat. Club I. No. 2. 40 A large moth hovering, in the man- 
ner of the Humming-bird Sphinx, in front of thefloweis. 1863 
Bates Nat. Amazon v. (1864) 115 Several times I sliot by 
mistake a hummingbird-hawk-moth, instead of a hiid. 1897 
Willis Flower. PI. I. 103 Passillora sp., Abutilon sp. and 
many more are ‘humming-bird flowers 
Hummock (hn'mok). Forms: a. bhammok, 
6-9 hammock. 6 hommoke, hoommocke, 
8 hommoek. y. y hummaek, hunaock, 8 kum- 
moc, 7- hummock, (9 -uck). S. 7-8 hom- 
maG(c)o. [Orig. a nautical term : source obscure. 

The ending in -ock suggests a dim. like hillock. But the 
■Stem ham-, hone-, hum-, remains unexplained. Assuming 
it to be hum-, it may be compaied with Hummie, LG. hum- 
pel, humpel, hummel, a small height or eminence, a hump, 
Sc. dial, humplock ‘ little rising ground ’, and Eng. hump. 
But hummock could not be derived fiom hump, since the 
latter does not appear till 140 years later. The earliest form 
recalls another nautical word Hammock; but comparison of 
the two words will show that neither form- nor sense-history 
favours any connexion (exc. peril, that thefactitlous homacco, 
hummock, may have been in imitation of/i<i;«acci?, hammock).] 
1 . A protuberance or boss of earth, rock, etc., 
usually conical or dome-shaped, rising above the 
general level of a surface ; a low hillock or knoll. 

a. orig. ‘ A name given by mariners to a hillock, 
or small eminence of land resembling the figure of 
a cone, and appearing on the sea-coast of any coun- 
try ’ (Falconer Marine Diet., 1769, s.v. Hommoc'). 

а. 1336 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Poy. (1589) 104 Right 
above that into the land a round hammock and greene which 
we took to be trees. 1399 Hakluyt Hoy. II. il. 58 The 
sayd land seemed vnto vs as if it had bene a great number 
of shippes vnder saile, being in deed nothing els but the 
land which was full of Hammoks, some high some lowe, 
with high tiees on them. 1622 R. Hawkins Hoy. S. Sea 
(1847) 180 Wee came to an anchor in the bay of Atacaines, 
which on the wester pait hath a round hammock. 

fl. iSSS R- Gainsh in Eden Decades ai Vppon the mayne 
ate foure or fyue hygh hylles rysynge-.Iyke round boom- 
mockes or hyllockes. 1336 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. 
(1589) los A lound green hommoke which commeth out of 
the malne. 1643 G. Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 38 Horn- 
head, being a Hill with two horamocksat the top, in fashion 
somewhat Tike unto two horns. 

y. 1608 W. Hawkins in Hawkins' Foj'.liSyS) 378 A hum- 
mocke .. boaie of us N.E. 1622 R. Hawkins Pey, S. .?ea 
(1847) 238 This Hand.. is around humock, conteyning not 
a league of ground, but most fertile. 1748 Anson’s Voy. 11. 
ix. 228 On this land we observed two remarkable hummocks, 
such as are usually called paps. 1834 M. Scott Cruise 
Midge (1863) no Do you see your marks now? Yes, 1 
have the two trees on with the hummock. 1840 F. D. 
Bennett Whaling Poy. I. 295 note, This island has the 
appearance of a very lofty., rock ,, with a hummock on 
each side of its base. 

б . 1670 Narborough frnl. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy._ i. 
(1711) 114 These Islands made in four Hommaccoes, like 
Hay-cocks, when I saw them. _ 1743 Buliceley & Cummins 
Poy. S. Seas 15 High Land, with Hillocks, and one remark- 
able Honiraacoe like a Sugar-loaf. 

b. (In Colonial and U.S. use.) A piece of more 
or less elevated ground, esp. in a swamp or marsh ; 
spec, in the southern U.S., an elevation lising above 
a plain or swamp and often densely coveied with 
hardwood trees ; a clump of such trees on a knoll. 

The local form in Florida and adjacent states is hammock. 

a. 1765 J. Bartram frnl. 28 Dec. in Stork Hco. E, Florida 
(1766) 13 The hammocks of live-oaks and palmettos are 
generally surrounded either with swamp or marsh. 1766 
Ibid. 24 Jan. 49 We observed on the north-end of the lake 
a hammock of oak, 177S Romans Florida A few spots 
of hammock or upland, are found on this island. 1884 
Times 15 Apr. 8 Florida lands aie ordinarily classified as 
pine lands, hammocks (lands covered with hard woods), and 
swamp lands. 

1636 Boston Rec. (1877) II- 9 A parcell of marsh land 
in which there stands 3 homocks, with Pyne trees upon 
the south side of the marsh neare the water. 1773 Romans 
Florida 229 note. Excepting the few homniocks near the 
sea, which are oak land. 1791 W. Bartram Carolina 117 
Twenty miles of these green fields, interspersed with hom- 
mocks or islets of evergreen trees. 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolferi's R. (1835) 220 When Florida was ceded by the 
Spaniards . . the Indians . . retired . . [into the] intricate 
swamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior. 

y. 1630 R. Williams Lett. (1874) 195 A moose which was 
killed upon one of your hummocks by FLsher’s Island. 1681 
R. Knox Hist. Ceylon (1817) 25 By marks of great trees, 
hummacks, or rocks, each man knows his own._ I766_ H, 
Laurens in Darlington Mem. (1849) 438 > 1 thrice visited 
the River St. John, .exploring the swamps and hummocks, 
pine barrens, and sand barrens. 1773 Romans Florida App. 
12 The island Amelia, which is. .to be known by a detached 
hummock of trees on the south side. 1869 in Coues Birds 
N, fP. 478 The nest was a simple hollow in the ground, in 
a grassy hummock, in the centre of a marshy spot. 1872 
C. J. Maynard Birds Florida 29 , 1 was walking in a narrow 
path through a hummock, which lies back of the old fort 
at Miami [Florida]. 

C. A sand hill on the sea shore. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 197 In 1773 the.. boundary of 
the Sand Hommacks remained nearly the same, .hut now., 
the sand hommacks had established themselves. 1819 Rees 
Cycl., Hommacks, in Engineery, are used by Mr. Smeaton 
to denote sand hills thrown up by the tide. 1888 Boston 


(Mass.) Transcript 7 July 5/3 This chart gives height of 
sand hills [on Sable Island] as 150 feet, when in no instance 
could Mr. Macdonald find a hummock having an elevation 
of eighty feet. 

d. Geol. An elevated or detached boss of rock. 

‘ Navigators use the word hummock to express circular 
and elevated mounts, appearing at a distance ; 1 adopt the 
word from them ’ (Richardson, 180S, as below), 

1808 Richardson in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 218 To these 
may be compared the stratified basaltic hmiimocks so pro. 
fusely scattered over our area. Jbid. 221 It will hardly he 
asserted that these hummocks were originally formed solitary 
and separate as they nowstand. 1829 Glover' i Hist. Derby 
I. 51 Detached poitions or hummocks of coal measures. 
1839 Murchison Sibir. Syst. i, xxxvi. 500 The tiap. .reap- 
pearing here and there in hummocks. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 162 The flat-domed hummocks of rock, produced 
in this way are termed sheep-backs. 

e. ‘ A piotuberance raised upon any plane of 
ice above the common level ’ (Scoresby) ; ‘ a lump, 
thrown up by some pressure or force, on an ice 
field or floe ’ (Sir J. Ross). 

1618 Edin. Rev. XXX. 17 A poition of ice rising above 
the common level, is termed a hummock. 1823 Scoresby 
Whale Fishery 51 Many of the hummocks of the ice were 
at least twenty feet high. Some of these hummocks seemed 
to be of recent production. 1835 Sir J. Ross A rctic Exp. 
xxix. 404 We proceeded over the level of the sea of ice, and, 
passing some hummocks, arrived at the desired cape. 1833 
Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 74 At the margins of the 
floes, where their ragged edges have come into grinding 
contact, the ice is piled up into ridges. . .Tliese are the 
‘hummocks'. 1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea xxii. 
308 The hummocks proved most formidable impediments to 
our advance. 

f. gen. A boss-like protuberance rising irregu- 
larly Irom any surface; a knoll, hillock, or small 
piece rising abruptly above the general level, and 
causing inequality of the surface. 

1843 Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1873) 493 The lava streams 
arecoveredwithhummocks. 38S4T110REAU IPalden, Spring 
(:863) 339 Jumping from hummock to hummock. 1839 
Tennent Ceylon ix. v. II. 503 The ground . .was thrown into 
hummocks like great molehills. 1867 Musgrave Nooks Old 
Prance I. vii. 255 Hummocks of hard earth varying between 
two and thi ee feet in height. 

g. Iransf. A hummock-like mass or lump. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 18S One of those yellow 

hummocks [polar bears] goes slumping up and down his 
cage. 

2. attrib.,a.'& hummock-land {?.ee iba, qnot. 1884, 
and Hummocky i, quot. 1766), -iHdge, -soil, etc. 

*775 Romans Florida 15, I shall then treat of them by 
the names of pine land, Hammock land, savannahs, swamps, 
maishes, and bay, or cypress galls. Ibid. 17 The hammock 
land so called from its appearing in_ tufts among the lofty 
pines. Ibid., The true hammock soil is a mixture of clay 
and a blackish sand, and in some spots a kind of ochre. 
*836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxii. 274 To avoid the accumula- 
tion of snows and hummock ridges. Hid. xxvi. 338 Such 
ice I have seen 36 feet in height ; and when subjected . . to 
hummock-squeezing, 60 and 70 feet. Ibid. II. i. 16 Under 
the hospitable lee of an inclined hummock slab. 

Hence Hii'nimoGRed (hfniakt) ppl. a., thiown 
into hummocks; hummocky, uneven. Hu'inmock- 
ingf, the forming of hummocks on an ice field. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 122 The elastic 
material corrugated before the enormous pressuie : then 
cracked, then crumbled, and at last rose. . . This imposing 
process of dynamics is called ‘ Huramocking iSsS^ — 
Arct. Expl. I. xxxii. 447 It is a rugged, hummocked drive. 
Hummocky (h® m3ki),tz. Also 8 liammocky, 
hommooky. [f. prec. -f -Y.] 

1 . Abounding in or characterized by liummocks ; 
having the suiface rising irregulaily in hummocks. 

1766 jf. Bartram yrtd. in Stork E. Florida 69 That 
which is called hammocky land is generally full of large 
evergreen and water-oaks, mixed with red-bay and mag- 
nolia, 1791 W. Bartram 2 It East Florida.. being 

such a swampy homraocky country. 1817 Scoresby in 
Ann. Reg., C/iron. 336 Such fields as exhibit a rugged, 
hummocky surface. 1833 Sir J. Ross Narr. -znd Poy. 
Explan. Terms p. xvi, Hwnmotky ice, ice so uneven and 
rough as to be impassable or nearly so on foot. *867 
Musgrave Nooks Uld France I. vii. 256 This lugged and 
hummocky road. 

b. Jig. Uneven like hummocky ground. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Prominc. i. iv. 410 The verse is 
so ‘ hummocky ’ that no conclusions could he drawn from, it 
respecting the number of syllables in a word. 

2 . Of the form or nature of a hummock or boss- 
like eminence. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 193 The opposite point of the 
crescent, gradually t etires with hommocky projecting points, 
indenting the grassy marshes. 1823 Scoresby Whale 
Fishery yi Innumerable hummocky peaks [of ice] were on 
every hand, some of them reared to the height of 30 or 40 
feet. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age ii. ai Even the projecting 
masses of rock, .present a rounded hummocky aspect. 188a 
Pall MallG. 10 July 3/1 A firth winding among hummocky 
hills. 1894 Field i Dec 838/1 These grayling lie . . sometimes 
. .in the hummocky waves above sunken rocks. 

II HniYiiTinm (ho’mum), [Corruption of Arab. 

hot bath (Hammam). (Arab. 

hamviam, hummum means 'coal, fuel, ashes’.)] 
An Oriental bathing establishment; a Turkish 
bath ; a Hammam. 

A bathing establishment called ‘ the Hummums ’ is said 
to have been established in Covent Garden in 1631 ; it sub- 
sequently became a hotel. 

1634 SmT. Herbert Trav. 35 Found them in an Evening, 
bathing themselves in a secure Hummum. 1688 Sir J. 
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Eramstoh (.Camden) 368 Sir Charles Scarborow 

..adulsed takinge the Northhall waters. .bleed inge in the 
arme, and the hummums, which are bathing or .swettinge. 
1701 Posijnan 15 Nov. Advt., The Hummums in Covent 
Garden having, .been neglected, .whereby several Persons 
of Quality hav.e been disgusted and have left off coming 
thither to sweat and bathe. 1712 Budgell Sped. No. 347 
P 10 It is also our Imperial Will and Pleasure, that our good 
Subjects the Sweaters do establish their Hummums in such 
close Places. 1778 Johnson in Boswell 12 May, My wife 
went to the Hummums (it is a place where people get them- 
selves cupped). 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes of Codol 
Wks. 1812 HI. 100 In Coven t Garden, at theHummums, now 
1 sit s^^Hoitseli. lyonis X. 111 . 98 A complete hummums, 
or pile of buildings devoted to hot and cold baths. 1861 
Dickens Gt. Expect, xlvj I . .got a late hackney chariot and 
diove to the Hummums m Co vent Garden. 

Huramyl, -ly, obs. ff. Humil, -ey. 

Humoral (Mz7 m 6 ia.l), a. Also 8-9 litimoural. 
[a. F. humoral (ijtli c. in Littre), ad. L. type 
^huiiiordl-is, f. humor HuMOhii ; see -al.] 

1. Me4. Of or belonging to, consisting of, or con- 
taining, any of the humours or fluids of the body. 

154.3 Tkaheron Vigo's Chirurg. it. vni. iil. 80 Apostemes 
engendred in the knees, hote, and colde, . . wyndy, and 
humorall, or full of water. 1665 G. Habvev Advice agst. 
Plague 2 Pestilential Miasms, insinuating into the humoral 
and con.sistent parts of the Body. 1758 J. S. Le Dran's 
Obsero Sur". (1771) 20, I found this Tumour not to be 
humoral. 1878 T. Bryant Praci. Sitrg. I. 15 Products 
which emanate from textural and humoral waste. 

b. Of diseases : Caused by (or attributed to) a 
disoi dated state of the humours. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health cxiii. sab, The putrifyed or 
humorall fever. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746) 86 Their old Men. .subject to Palsies, .and humoral 
Disease.s. 1727 Bradley Diet. s. v. Flux, The humoral 
Flux or Diarrhcea. 1822-34 Goo(Ps Study Med. (,ed. 4) IV. 44 
In hysteria, and humoral asthma, 

c. Relating to the bodily humours ; applied esp. 
to the ancient medical doctrine (which continued 
in vogue till the iSth c.), that all diseases were 
due to the disordered state of the humours. 

^793 Beddoes Lett. Darwin 119 The loose analogies of the 
humoral pathology. 1809 Pearson in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 
313 Groundless hypotheses, originating in the humoural 
doctrines of Galen. 1825 Coleridge Aids Reji. (1848) I. 68 
Terms and phrases from the humoral phy.siology long 
exploded. 1858 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas ix. ii. § 2 
(ed. 3) II. 179 The humoral pathology of the ancients. 

1 2. ^en. Of the nature of, or containing, 

‘ humour ’ or moisttrre ; humid ; fluid. Ohs. 

1605 Timme Quersit. in. 162 That moyst euaporation taken 
from the more waterie part of humoral or mercurial things. 

i-3. Full of humours or fancies; whimsical: = 
Humoeous 3 . Obs. 

1591 Unton Cott. (Ro;tbO 84 Certeyne idle brayiied 
humoral! persons. 

Hence Hii’moralism, humoral pathology (see 
I c) ; Hu.*m.oTalist, a believer in humoral patho- 
logy ; Hnmorali-stic a., of or belonging to the 
humoralists. 

1846 Worcester cites Caldwell for Hiimoratism. 1847 
Craig, Hwnoralis-m, Hmnoralist, 1864 W. T. Fox Skin 
Dis. II On the one hand the huffloralist, on the other the 
neuropathist. 1875 H. C. Wood Tkercep. (1879) 371 The 
term | purifying the blood '. .is sufficiently suggestive of their 
function as viewed from the pathological stand-point of the 
old humoralist. Hid., As the accepted pathology has been 
humoralistic or otherwise. 

Htimoresg.lLe (hhimore'sk), sb. Mus, [ad. 
Ger. humoreske, f. L. humor Humoue ; see -esqoe.] 
A composition of a humorous or capricious char- 
acter. 

[1880 Grove Diet. Mus. I, 758 Humoreske, a title adopted 
by Schumann for his Op. 20 and Of). 88, No. 2 ..Heller and 
Gvieg have also used the term for jiianoforte pieces. .. There 
is nothing obviously ‘ humorous ’ in airy of these, and the 
term_ ‘ caprice ’ might equally well be applied to them. 
Rubinstein also entitles his Don Quixote ‘ Humoreske 
but the ‘humour’ is there of a much moie obvious and 
boisterous kind] 1889 Grieg in Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 3/1 
One of my earliest works, .a Humoresque in four parts. 

Humore’scLue, a. [f. Humook sb, -v -esqde.] 
Of a humorous style. 

1896 E. Gosse Grit. Kit-Kats 149 The . . few purely fan- 
tastic poems of recent times, which have . . kept up the old 
tradition of humoresque literature. 

Humocic ^,hi^<m^•rik^, a, Med. [f. L. humdr- 
Husioub 4- -10. C.i.Y.humoriquel\ Belonging or 
relating to a fluid or ‘ humour as in humoric 
bruit, sound (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1654 Mayne Expos. Lex., Humoric, .has been applied to 
the sound produced by percussion on the stomach when 
di.stended with air and fluid. 

Humoriilc (hi^imori-fik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-Fic.] Producing humour. 

1818 Coleridge Lit, Rem. I, 136 Is there some one hu- 
morific point_ common to all that can he called humourous? 

Humorism (hi^imoriz’m). [f, L. hiimor 
HuirocB, aftet humorist. In mod.F. huviorismei\ 
1. Med. The doctrine of the' four bodily ‘humours’ 
(see Hdmoub sb. 2 b), and their relation to ‘ tem- 
peraments ’ and to diseases. 

1832 Edin, RewTSV. 468 Sometimes Flumorism .. seems 
to be favoured. 1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 246 
By Galen, Humorism was finst formally expounded. . . Four 
eleiTifintary fluids . * sufficed to explain the varieties of 
•natural temperament, and the causes of disease, 1887 Sat. 


Rev. r3 Aug. 218/1 The dusty old lumber of the tempera- 
ments theory — the Humourismof the past. 

2. The characteristics of a humorist (see Hu- 
morist 2 ) ; humorous style or manner. 

1831 Coleridge Tnble-t. 30 July, The very soul of Swift — 
an intense half self-deceived humorism. 

Humorist, humourist (hifi-morUt). [a. F. 
humoriste (iflth c. in Hatz.-Daim.), ad. med.L. 
and It. humorista, f. L. humor Humoue : see - 1 ST.] 

+ 1. A person subject to ‘humours’ or fancies 
(see Humoue sb. 6 ) ; a fantastical or whimsical 
person ; a faddist. Obs. 

1596 Fitz-Geefray Sir F. Drake (1881) 31 Some base 
humorists, 1627-77 Felt ham Resolves ii. Ixxxi. 332 Tur- 
bulent and contentious humorists. 1640 Bis Hall Episc. 

IH. V. 242 Our late humoiists give power of excommunica- 
tion., to every Parish-Presbytery. 1712 Addison Sped. 
No. 477 p I, I am . . looked upon as an Humorist in Garden- 
ing. I have several Acies about my House, which I call 
my Garden, and which a skilful Gardener would not know 
what to_ call. 1718 Ockley Saracens II. Introd. 7 All 
Humourist.s, Bigots and Enthusiasts. 1741 Waits Im- 
prov. Mind I. i. § 12 A humouiist is one ihat is greatly 
pleased, or greatly displeased with little things, who sets 
his heart much upon matters of very small importance. 
1830 Mackintosh Eth. Philos, Wks. 1846 I. 175 Indulging 
his own tastes and fancies, .he became, .a sort of humourist. 

2. A facetious or comical person, a wag ; a 
humorous talker, actor, or writer; in mod. use 
esp. one skilled in the literary or artistic expression 
of humour. (See Humour sb. 7 .) 

1599 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man out of Hum., The Stage, To 
turn an actor, and a Humorist, xyoj Keflex, upon Ridicule 

II. 203 Men love to be Merry., and piefer the Conversation 
of Humourists before that of the Seiious. 1850 Maurice 
Mar. ^ Met. Philos, (ed. 2) 114 The Athenians liked a 
humorist, and a humorist Socrates . . .showed himself to be. 
1871 Atheiueum, 24 June 775 Swift was an inimitable 
humourist . . Pope a consummate wit. 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours in Library (1892) ll. iv. no Delight in blending the 
pathetic with the ludicrous is the characteristic of the true 
humorist. 

b. jig . ; also attrib. 

1833 Rusicin Stones Ven. III. lit. § 34. 133 The pinnacled 
roofs set with their small humourist double windows, as if 
with so many ears and eyes, of Northern France, i860 
Hawthorne Marb. Faun xxxii, Those old humorists with 
gnarled. trunks and twisted boughs, the olives. 

t 3. One given to humouring or indulging. Obs. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits <5- Divels'i,/i,tj You maybe 
supposed . . to be rather" their humorist in an onely re.spect of 
their hier, then anie their approoued martialist to m.nnnage 
these matters, in any right reuerend regard of their honours. 
1686 W. DE Britaine Hum. Prud. vi. 28 Man is the 
greatest Humorist and Flatterer of himself. 

4 . ==I-IUMOEALIsa'. 

1846 in Worcester. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 

Humoristid (hii/mori-stik), a. [f. prec. -f - 10 .] „ 

1. Belonging to, characteristic of, or of the nature 
of a humorist: see prec. 2 . (Sometimes loosely — 
Humorous 4 ; F. humorisHque, Ger. humoristik.) 

_ i8i8 Coleridge iu Rem. (1836) I. 147 By right of liumor- 
istic universality each part [m Rabelais and Sterne] is 
essentially a whole in itself. 1847 Lowell Lett. I, 131 
Dickens seems to me. .to be rather a sketcher of humoristic 
characters . . than himself a humorist. 1878 Morley Grit. 
Plisc, Ser, i, Gariy le 195, Hhe universal tone of humouristic 
cynicism. 

b. as sb. {pi.) Humorous writings, (nonce-use.) 

1886 Tupper 2I// Life as A, yo Of. .schoolboy literaria. , 
let me save here . . one or two of my trivial humoristics. 

2. =tIUMOEALISTIO ; cf. pfec. 4 . 

Huinorize (hiiv-mdrsiz), V. [f. Humour (or 

L. humor) -f -IZE.] 

1 1- intr. To agree or comply with the humour 
of a person or thing. Obs. 

1598 Marston Pypnal. ni._ 148 His clothes doe sympa- 
tnize, And with- nis inward spirit humorize. 

2 . To speak or think 'humorously; to make 
humorous remarks or reflections. 

1609 Sir E. Hoby Lei. to Mr. T. H. 24 Euerie iching- 
Mred congregation will., be serued with an humorizing 
Discourser. 1884 Art Mag. Mar. (Cent.), He had a little 

mental twist ' which caused him to moralize and humorize 
over life in a fashion quite his own. 

Utitsiorology (hizrmorfi’lod^i). nonce - uud. 
[f. L. hitmor Humour -f -(o)logi-.] The doctrine 
of the humours. 


ignorant of humorology ! more ignorant of psycholot 
Pantagruelism. 1837 Fraser's Mi 
A. VI. 664/1 Of humorology, psychology, Pantagrueli 
. . we shall dissertate hereafter. 

H-Uiuorous (hiz^ moros), a. Also 6-8 hrnnt 
ous, 7 humurous, 7-9 humourous. [In sei 
I, perh. a. obs. F\ hunter eux damp, full of s 
(i6th c. in Godef.), ad, late L. {fi)unioros-tis moi 
wet, f, humor moisture, etc. In other senses, fre 
Engl, senses of Humour. For the spelling a 
pronunciation see Humour r3.] 

1 1. Moist, humid, damp ; see Humour sb.i. 0 

(In first quot. with play on sen^je 3,) 

31 He hath hid himsi 
among these Trees To be consorted with the Humen 
night. 1603 Drayton Bar. Wars i. xlvii, The hum’n 
Fogges. ci 6 tx Chapman Iliad xxi. 186 All founts, we 
all deeps humorous. 16*2 Drayton Poly-olb. xiit ■ 
Ed with humorous night Bespang 


f 2, Pertaining to the bodily humours (see 
Humour sb. 2) ; of diseases, Caused by a disordered 
slate of the humours ; —IIumoual i. Obs. 

157S Burghli y Let. to Hatton 21 Apr., in Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1S57) II. xlv. 268’'()iily the willidiawiiig of 
someone tooth that is touched with some humorous c.iu-e. 
1697 K. Pi.iRLi; Bath Mem. ii. ii. 268 In all the tluee 
Degrees of Difficulty in Bieathing .. some Ilumeioiis, 
some Nervous, .some mix'd. 1733 Cm ynp. Fug. Malaity 
r. vi. § 10 (1734) 60 Other chioniial and Iminoiuiis Dis- 
tempers. 1831 J. Morison in dforisoniana 382 .Sm.dl I'ox 
Viius, inherent.. in proportion to the st.ile of your own 
humouioiis affections. 


humour or mood; full of humours or fancies; 
fanciful, capricious, whimsical, humoui.soine ; tidil, 
fantastic. (Of persons, aclions, etc.) Obs. w arch. 

1388 SiiAK.s. L. L. m. i. 177, 1 tliat hrnie beene loiics 
whip? A verle Beadle to a liumoious siqli. 1602 Kin 
Sp. Trag. I, You knowthat wumvii oft aie humuious. 163a 
Lithgow Trav. ii. 71 The flticluai y motions of the liumcious 
niultitude. 1633 Gauuen Hioaf. 151 Built uimn tin- 
.sands of Immerous iioielty, nut on the roil: of holy ,niti- 
quity. 1709 SircLF '/VifAr No. 54 p i Ball’d Appetite is 
hniuorous, and must be gratify 'd iiitli S.iines l.Ulnr tli.ni 
Food. 1823 Valpcrga Hi. 42, I am self-willed, .sullen, ami 
humourous. 

fb. Moody,peevish,ill-humoured, tnitoflnmiour. 

1600 Shaks. a. V. L. r. 11. 278 The Duke is iiumoious. 
1640 Quaule-s Enchirid. iii. 10 Be not Angiy with him .. 
too often, lest he count thee liumoroiis. 1670 Bami h Line 
Ch. Div. 250 Those that are of uiu hariiable, humeious, 
peevish, contentious and fiery spirits. 1693 Bi .nn Pi nils' 
Solitude (ed. 2) § 18. 9 He U humorous to his Wife, he 
be.ats his Cliiklren. 1842 Mi.ss Mn i oitn in I .’Ksli.inqe I.i/c 
(1870) III. ix. 142 Mr. Roebuck.. is as c.intaiiki-uins and 
humorous (in the old Shakespei ian .sense) as Cassius himself, 

4. hull of, characterized by, or .sliowing luimoiir 
or drollery (see liuiiouE j/i. 7 ) ; facetious, joculiir, 
comical, funny. (Of persons, aclion.s, etc.) 

1705 Addison // fi/y (J.), Others [tell us] that this, .alludes 
to the story of the satyr Marsyas. .which 1 think is iimie 
humorous. 1738 Swift Pol. Conrenat. p. .xiv, Whatevti- 
Person would aspire to he coiniiletely willy, smart, hu- 
mourous, and polite. 1756-7 tr, A'eyilePs 'Iras'. {17CP 1. 
216 Mr. ilu Yernet.. drew up the following liumoious litter 
..to the Moon, desiring her not to shew herself ne.xt Mon- 
day. 1861 WRiGiir Eis. ArchiTol. II. .\.xiii. 230 A ta-te 
for the humorous is .. independent of national 'dllferem e. 
1876 Besant & Rick Gold. Butierjly Brol. ii, Tlic Western 
American is always humorous. 

Hu-morously, adv. [f, piec. -i- -ly-.] In a 
humorous manner. a. Capiiciously, lantasti- 
cally ; peevishly, arch. b. F acetiously, jocosely. 

1603 (piiETTLE Eng. Mourn. Garm, Riij, Too humorously 
alTected to the Roman gouernement. 1611 Coua:,, In- 
gearrement, odly, humorously, fantastically, a 1686 Cai.amy 
(J-J) We resolve rashly, sillily, or huiuorously, upon no 
reasons that will hold. 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks .^vtft 
(1752) 127 Ihen follows the procession, ino.st lininouroiisiy 
described. 1882 Pebody Eng. fourHatism x.xiiL i 2 o His 
humorw.sly plaintive laments. 1895 R. F. HoKroN 'Fcadi- 
‘V Jesus 40 How humorously pervearse the human mind 
IS in arguing against it.s chief good. 

Hu'iuorousness. [f. as prec. - f -nesh.] The 
quality of being humorous, a. Fanctfiilness, 
whimsicality, arch. b. Facetiousness, joculaiity. 

1611 CoTGR., Bizarrerie, fantasticalnesse, t«>ishnes(e, 
humorousnesse. 1684 J. Goodman Winter Even. Confr, 
ni. (1705) 91^ It must be extreatn huraoroiisnes.s to deny a 
Providence in them. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Hutnorousness, 
TOmicalness, fulness of pleasantry, fantasticalness. 1768-74 
Tuckek Lt. Nat. (1832) I, 456 There was .. such a good- 
rmtured humouiousne.ss, in his countenance. i86i Smiles 
Engineers II. 333 He had not lost the humoiousness which 
had procured for him the sobriquet of ‘ Laughing Tam’. 

llUXUOUr, Ikuiuor (hii/'moa, yz/'mai), sb. Also 
4 umour, -or, 4-6 humtire, 5 -ore, 5-6 -o'ure. 
[a. AF. {h)umour , F. {lOumor, -ur, mod.F, hu- 
incur ( = It. iimore, Sp., Pg. humor) '.—L,. huvibr- 
em, more properly hmdr-evi fluid, moisture. 

For the spelling cf. Honour ; humour^ nosv usual in Great 

ritain, humor va U. S. The English formations, 
humourless, humoursmue, are here spelt like the sb. 
ana vb. ; but the derivatives formed on a Latin type, as 
tuimoral, humorist, humorous, are spelt humor- a.s in L. 
/mmorosus, etc. ('ljiis_ agrees with johnson’s use.) 'The 
pronunciation of the initial h is only of recent date, and many 
still oimt It, esp. in the senses under II : see H (the letter).] 
X. Piiysical senses. 

i" 1. Moisture ; damp exhalation ; vapour, Ohs. 

1382 'Wyclif Jer. xvii. 8 As a tree, that is ouerplaunticle vp 
on watns,yhat at the humour [L. ad humorem, 1388 moisture] 
Sendith his rootes, — F.cclus. xxxviii. 29 The humour [L. 
vapor\^ the fyr brenneth his flesh, g 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
L 790 That diche wol drie vp humours of thy londe. 1599 
Chapman Hum. Dayes Myrth Plays 1S73 1 . 52 The skie 
havigs ful; of humour and 1 thlr.ke weshaU haue raine, i6oi 
bHAKS. Jut. C, H. i. 262 To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp 
the humours ()f the danke Morning. 1670 in Evelyn's 
G HI- 228 At Christmas last we could hardly 

tina humour enough in the ground to plant. 1697 Dryden 
rirg. Georg, i. 129 Redundant Humours thro’ the Pores 
expire. 

2, Any fluid or juice of an animal or plant, either 
natural or morbid. (Chiefly in medioeval physio- 
logy ; now rare or arch.) 

1340 Ayenb. 132 He yuelp \>& kueade humours ine Ji® 
hodye. c 1386 Chaucer A 7 «w'^ Pr. 7 ’. 105 Whan humours 
been tohabundant in a wight. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. 
iLxxxvui. 160 Nother in marche norm aperyll the trees that 
thenne haue habondaunce of humore ought not to be felde 
a doune. 1553 Eden Treat, Newe hid. .(Arb.) 34 The 
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humoure or ioyse which droppeth out of the braunches of 
the date trees. t6io Guillim Heraldry ill. xi. (1660) 149 
lOither true and natural blood, or., some kind of hot humour 
that is to it instead of blood. 1704 J. Harhis Lex. Techa. 
s.v. Aspera, The Wind-pipe . . being besmear’d with a fattish 
and mucous Humour. . to make the Voice smoother. 1727- 
41 CiiAMjit.iis Cycl. s.v. Mistletoe, A flattish .seed, .enclosed 
with a viscid, glutinous humour. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. 
Lied. (1790) 639 The cold bath. .occasions an excessive flux 
of humouis towards the liead. 1833 I. Ta’iL.or Fanat. vi. 
198 Cold as marble :.. solid as iron because theie are no 
humours or lymph in their constitutions. 

b. Spec. In ancient and mediaeval physiology, 
one of the four chief fluids {cardinal htmoiirs) 
of the body (blood, phlegm, choler, and melan- 
choly or black choler), by the relative proportions 
of which a person’s physical and mental qualities 
and disposition were held to be determined : cf. 4 , 
and see Temperament. Obs. exc. Hist. 

t Black huuiour, black choler or melancholy {ohs ). 

c 1380 Wvci.It'' Serai. Sel. Wks. 11 . 169 Blood is moost 
kyndely umour, answeringe to love of God, bre obere 
umors in man answeren to btee ober loves. 1398 Trevisa 
Hartk. He P. R. tv. vi. (Add. MS. 27944), pere beb foure 
luiinours. Blood, Flewme, Colera and Melencolia. 1381 W. 
SrAFi'Ouio E.xam, Comfil. iii. (1876) 84 He answered me that 
choler was the cause of my sicknes, and that hee gaue me 
those purgations to auoyde tliis humour. 1388 Siiaks. 
H. L. L. I. i. 235 Besieged with sable coloured melancholie, 
I did commend the blacke oppressing humour to tlie most 
wholesome Physicke of thy health-gluing ayre. 1618 
Hcineanour Sir VF. Raleigh 52 Two Physitions.. being 
come, could tell nothing of what humor the said sicknesse 
was composed. (21693 Marq. Halifax Lady's N. Years 
Gift (1756)37 If your Husband should he really sullen .. 
let the Black Plumour begin to spend itself,' before you 
come in. 1881 R. Rciutlcugf'; Science i. 32 According to 
Hippocrates, the human body contained four humours; 
blood, phlegm, yellow bile, and black bile. 

e. With allusion to the mental qualities or dis- 
position held to arise from these ‘humours’. 

1604 Siiaks. 0 th. iii. iv. 31 /Eviil. Is he not iealous? 
Hes. Who, he ? I thinke the sun where he was borne, Drew 
all such humors from him. 1844 Mrs. Browning Vis. Poets 
ccxi. One that drew Sour humours from his mother. 

f d. Used for the peculiar constitution or quality 
(e.g.saltness, sourness) of a material substance. Obs. 

i66t J. CiiiLDREY Hrit. Baton. 166 Along the Sea side . . 
lye heaps of Sand, upon which the people pour water till it 
Contract a .saltish humour from the sand. 1729 S. Switzf.r 
Hydrost, Hydraitl. 72 To wonder how Sea-Water shall be 
thus stripped of its pristine Humour. 

3 . One of the transparent fluid or semi-fluid parts 
of the eye, viz. the aqueous humour in front of 
the iris, and the vitreous humour, which fills 
most of the space between the iris and the retina ; 
formerly including also the denser crystalline lens. 

1398-1613 [.see Crystalline a. 6]. 1643 [see Aqueous i b]. 
1710 J. Clarke Rohault’s Nat, Phil. (1729) I. xxx. 239 
[i'he ray] falling.. upon the Superficies of the Vitreous 
Humour. 1831 Briiwster Optics xxxv. | 166. 286 The .. 
globe of the eye consists of four coats .. these coats enclose 
three humours. i86i Hulme tr. Moqnln-Tandonii. i. 50 
A perfect dioptric apparatus. This consists of the aqueous 
humour, the crystalline humour or lens, and the vitreous 
humour. 1872 Huxi.ev Phys, ix. 227 The two humours are 
separated by the. .crystalline lens, denser, .than either of the 
humours. 

II. Senses denoting mental quality or condition. 

4 . Mental disposition (orig. as determined by 
the proportion of the bodily ‘ humours’ : see 2 b) ; 
constitutional or habitual tendency j temperament. 

e 147s in Pol. Rel. 4 L. Poems 154 In my I'oue was neuere 
desaite, Alle myn humours y haue opened hir to. 1398 
Shaks. Tavi, Shr. iv. i. 212 Thus He curbe her mad and 
headstrong humor. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 
156 You know the severe humour of my Lord. 1634 tr. 
Martini's Conq. China 222 Being of a bold and couragious 
humour. 1676 tr. Guillaiiere’ s Voy. Athens 220 Having 
found our humours to be inquisitive and generous, he 
studied all ways of gratifying them. 1775 Sheridan St. 
Pair. Hay i. i. The corporal is the lieutenant's countryman 
and knows his humour. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. I. i. 56 
A fine old country gentleman . . with the genuine hearty 
humour of the race. 

f b. transf. Character,. style, ‘vein^; sentiment, 
spirit (of a writing, musical composition, etc.). 

1399 Broughton's Lett. iv. 14 Of the like Lunaticall humour 
are your epistles. 1674 Playford Skill Mus. i. xi. 40 The 
understanding of the conceit and the humour of the words. 
1686 Land. Gaz. No. 2119/4 Several Overtuies or Sonatta's, 
containing Variety of Humors, as Giave Aires, Mjnuetts, 
Borees, &c. 1717 tr, Frezier's Voy. 256. The Bass is made 

in France, to the Humour of the Harp. 

6. Temporary state of mind or feeling; mood, 
temper. 

1323 in Thoms A need. E. Eng. Hist. (Camden) ii Hackle- 
witt and another, .in a madde humour. . coyted him downe 
to the bottome of the stayres. 1394 Shaks. R ich.lll, t. ii. 
229 Was euer woman in this humour woo’d I Was euer 
woman in this humour wonne? rSS® Spenser F, Q. iv. x. 
so With smyles that all sad humors chaced. 1676 tr. 
Gnillatiere' s Voy. Athens’^'] The whole Company was in 
a very good humour. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. i. ii. (1692) 4, 
I do not wrong the present Humor of too many in this 
Nation. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 26 r 1 When I am in a 
serious Humour. 1773 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 21 
Sept., We were by this time weary and disgusted, nor was 
our humour much mended by our inn. 1884 Pae Eustace 
33 That’s why you are in such a bad humour. 

h b. Mood natural to one’s temperament ; 
habitual frame of mind. Obs. 

1398 B. JoNsoN {title) Every Man in his Humour. 1399 


— {title) Every Man out of his Humour. 1676 D’Urfey 
Mad. Fickle ni. i, Every man in his humor, and let the 
World rub. 

c. An excited state of public feeling. Now rare. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 99 It was not fitte to stirre 
up humours in Spaine. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. iii. 
(1810) 46 The taking of this gre,at Ltjrd breeds unsetled 
humors in these parts. 1639 Burton's DiaryyiZVS) IV. 423 
‘I'hese tyraes,and the affairs transacted in them, give motion 
to all sorts of humours in the nation. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. 
xxi. II. 27 The humours of the people, set afloat by the 
parliamentary impeachment . . broke out in various com- 
niotions. 1863 Carlyle Fredk.Gt. xv. vi. VI. 21 f riedrich 
is_ deeply unaware of the humour he has raised against 
himself. 

6. A particular disposition, inclination, or liking, 
csp. one having no apparent ground or reason ; 
mere fancy, whim, capnee, freak, vagary. 

(In this sense vei-y frequent in late i6th and early 17th c., 
and ridiculed by Shakspeie and Ben Jonson.) 

1565 Calfhii.l Ausw. Martialt s Treat. Cross 94 They 
neded no more for hallowing of a Church, but a sermon, 
and prayers, in which peraduenture (that I may feede your 
humor) they made the signe of a crosse with their finger. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. hi. i. 23 These are complements, 
these are humours. 1398 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
III. iv. Cob. What is that humour? Cos. It is a gentleman- 
like monster, bred, in the speciall gallantrie of our time, by 
affectation; and fed by folly. 1611 [Tarlton] Jests (1844) 
45 How now, dog, saies Tarlton, are you in your humours ? 
and many daies after it was a by-word to a man being 
drunke. that he was in his humours. 1634 Laud IVks. 
(1853) V. 324 The humours of those men that do not con- 
form. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics xxii. 334 A wise man 
discards the predominancy of all humors .. for he is to live 
the life of reason, not of humor. 1713 Be Foe Earn. 
Instruct. I. iv. (1841) 1. 88 And have you really burnt all 
your plays to please a humour? 1770 Burke Vrer. Discont. 
Wks. 1842 1. 129 All which had been done . . was the effect 
not of humour, but of .system. 1822 W. Irving Braceb. 
Hall xi. 91 The Squire receives great sympathy .. in his 
antiquated humours, fiom the parson. 

b. An inclination or disposition for some speci- 
fied action, etc.; a fancy (/a r/(7 something) ; a mood 
or state of mind characterized by such inclination. 
Const. \ of {obs.), for, or infim with to. 

139Q Shaks. Mids. N. i. ii. 30 My chiefe humour is for a 
tyiant. rsgS — Merry IV. 11. is 133-4 And this is true ; Hike 
not the humor of lying: hee hath wronged mee in some 
humors. 1599 — Hen. V, ii. b 63,1 haue an humor to knocke 
you indifferently well .. and that’s the humor of it i66q 
W vcHERLEV Gentlem. Hancing-niast. iv. Wks. (Rtldg.' 59/2, 

I am in a pretty humour to dance. 1709 Steele Taller 
No. 2 P I, I am not in Humour for telling a Tale. 1732 
Hume Pol. Disc. x. 261 The humour of blaming the present, 
and admiring the past 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. 203, I am in no humour to leason. 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. ii. Barrenness Hnag. Faculty Mod. Art, Since 
the humour of exhibiting began. 1863 Geo. Eliot Roinola 
n. x.xi, People very strongly in the humour for fighting. 

* c. pi. Moods, or fancies exhibited in action; 
vagaries ; fantastic, whimsical, odd', G^uaint, or 
humorous traits. (Now associated with sense y.) 

1566 R. Cox {title) Acteon and Diana ; with a Pastoral 
Story of the Nymph Oenpne, followed by the several con- 
ceited humours of Bumpkin, the huntsman, Bobbitiall, the 
shepheard [etc.]. 1667 Pepys Diary 9 Sept., The sport 
veiy good, and vaiious humours to be Seen among the 
rabble. 1674 S. Vincent Yng. Gallant's Acad. Ded. A iv. 
To shew the Apish Fashions, and ridiculous Humors and 
Conversations of some of our 'Town-Gallants, a 1763 Shcn- 
STONE Ess. (1765) 208 Observe the humours of a Country- 
Chiistening, and you will find no Court in Christendom so 
ceremonious. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Praise Chimney' 
sweepers, Rochester,. could not have done the humours of 
the scene with more spirit than my friend. 1830 Hawthorne 
Scarlet L. xxi. (1879) 263 Mariners, .wha had come ashore 
to see the humors of Election Day. 

7 . a. That quality of action, speech, or writing, 
which excites amusement ; oddity, jocularity, face- 
liousness, comicality, fun. b. The faculty of per- 
ceiving what Is ludicrous or amusing, or of ex- 
pressing it hi speech, wiiting, or other composi- 
tion ; jocose imagination or tiealment of a subject. 

Distinguished from •wit as being less purely intellectual, 
and as having a .sympathetic quality in virtue of which it 
often becomes allied to pathos. 

1682 tr. Glanius' Voy. Bengala 142 The Cup was so 
closed, that ’twas a difficult matter for us to open it, and 
therefore the General gave it us on purpose, to divert him- 
self with the-humour of it. 1709 SHArTESB. {title) Essay on 
the FreedomofWit and Humour. 1712 Hughes Sped. No. 
525 ? 3 Writings which once prevail’d among us under the 
Notion of Humour. 1727 Swift To Earl of Oxford, The 
priest . . shew’d some humour in his face. 1728 — Intelli- 
gencerRo. 3 Humour, .in its perfection is allowed to be much 
preferable to wit, if it be not rather the most useful and 
agreealile species of it. 1739 Goldsm. Pol. Learn, ix. Wit 
raises human nature above its level ; humouracts a contrary 
part, and equally depresses it. a 1834 tl. Reed Lect. Eng. 
Lit. ii^(i8s5) 63 The happy compound of pathos and play- 
fulness, which we style by that untranslateableterm humour. 
1870 Lowell Stud. Wind, 132 Humor in its first analysis 
is a perception of the incongruous., 1874 Green Short 
Hist. viii. § to. 583 The strange deficiency of humour which 
Milton shared with the Puritans generally. 1887 Lowell 
Dernocr. 3 That modulating and restraining balance-wheel 
which we call a sense of humor. 

III. 8. Phrases. 

a. Out of humour : displeased, vexed, in an ill 
humour ; out of conceit or satisfaction vuith^ (Cf. 
out of temper.) So f in Jmmour (obs.). 

1660 W'ioUEB.i.TSce Genfleni.Deificing'nt. tv. Wks. (Rtidg.) 
59/2 Hon. You seem to he out of humour. .. Hip. For 
my sake be in humour. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 23 


The fall of. .a Glass, or some like accident, puts them In, or 
rather quite out of humour. 1709 Addison Tatter No. 108 
F 2 Out of Humour with my self, and at every Thing about 
me. 1729 Butler Serm., Self-Heceit Wks. 1874 II. 4S1 Who 
would choose to be put out of humour with himself? 1842 
Lytton Zanoni 24 I'he Cardinal is observed to be out of 
humour. 

b. Good HU\fOOK, III humour ; see these and 
their derivatives in their alphabetical places. 

IV. 9. Comb., as t htmour-hrethren (sense 
2 b) ; humour-blind (sense 2 ), humour-loving 
(sense 7 ) adjs. 

a 1618 Sylvester Paradox agst. Lihertie 465 Then th' 
humor-brethren all, hot, cold, and wet, and diy, Falne out 
among themselves, augment his miserie. 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XLII. 34 Humour-blind, gi easy-heeled, and broken- 
winded horses. 1897 Haily News 29 Sept. 6/4 A light heart 
and a humour-loving imagination. 

Huinour, humor, v. [f. Humour ^5.] 

1. trans. To comply with the humour of; to 
soothe or gratify by compliance ; to indulge. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. tv. ii. 52 To humour the ignorant 
call I the Deare the Princesse kill’d a Pricket. 1590 — 
Com. Err. iv. iv. 84 The fellow finds his vaine. And yeelding 
to him, humors well his fren-sie. <21636 Bp. Hall Reni. 
Wks. (.1660) 302 Humouring our taste with dainties. 1689 
Wood Life 31 Aug. lO. H. S.) HI. 309 The quakeis. .have 
been since humour’d in their nonsense, excused from oathes 
[etc.]. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. IV. Ltd. 131 If you 
please and humour her properly, she will make and mend 
all your clothes. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. xi. 314 Acquiring 
popularity by humouring the present temper of the nation, 

2. fig. To comply wilh, the peculiar nature or 
exigencies of (something) ; to adapt or accommo- 
date oneself to ; to act in compliance or agreement 
with; to fit, suit {with something). 

1388 Shaks. Li L. L. iii. i. 13 To ligge off a tune at the 
tongues end, canarie to it wilh the feete, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1648 Milton Sonn. to L^awes, The 
man That with smooth aii couldst humoui best oui tongue, 
1712 Addison Spect. No. 414 p 5 Our British Gardeners., 
instead of humouring Nature, love to deviate from it as 
much as possible. 1779 J. Moore Vierv Sac. Pr. (1789) 1. 
xxiv. 188 The path is continually winding to humour the 
position of the mountains. 184S Graves Rom. I-aw in 
Encycl. Metrop. 758/1 The dunces, with simple credulity, 
would swallow all this ', the smarter freshmen, tittering, 
would humour the joke. 1831 Willmott Pleas. Lit. xv. 
(1857) 81 In reading this stanza we ought to humour it with 
a corresponding tone of voice. 

'i<3. intr. ?To exercise one’s humour or fancy; 
to imagine, devise. Obs. 

1605 Land. Prodigal in. ii. All the day he humours up 
and down How he the next day may deceive his fiiend. 

1 4. ?To imitate a peison’s humour. Obs. 

1699 Bentley Phal. Introd. 17 [He] had not so bad ahand 
at Humouring and Pei.sonating, but that several believed, 
it was the Tyrant himself. 

+ 5. trans. ? To give a particular character or 
style to (cf. prec. 4 b)., Obs. 

1633 Walton A ngler iv. 123 This Song was well humor’d 
by the makei , and well remembred and sung by yuo. 
b. To give a particular turn or slight direction to. 
1883 Athenxum 1 Aug. 136/3 To let the stream bear them 
[flies] on . . without that . . undefinable humouring of them 
which an angler occasionally gives. 1893 Btevenson 
Catriona 263 The patrocn humoured his boat iieaier in. 

tHu'JUOUrable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
sb. -h -ABLE : cf. fashionable.l Pertaining to or 
depending on the humours (see Humour sb. 2 ). 

i66z J. Chandler Van Helmout's Oriat. 297 That hu- 
mourable and occasional cause in the Spleen. 

Humoural : see Humoral. 

Humoured, humored (hizG-msjd, yw-moid), 
a. [f. Humouk sb. and v. -i--ed.] 

1. Having a (specified) humour or disposition. 
(Now only in comb., as Good-humoured, etc.) 

1398 Barret Theor, IVarrcs i. i. 6 Some men (being 
naturally humoured thereunto) do prooue better souldier.s. 
1621 Burton Anat. MeLiPfun. iv. (1651) 150 He that mads 
others, if he were sQ humored, would be as mad himself. 
1731 Earl Orrery, Remarks Swift (1752) 103 The free 
humoured Rabelais. 

t2. Fancied, imaginary (cf. Humour v. 3). Ohs, 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 462 Another (transported 
by this humoured Charon) . . trembles at his supposed sights 
of the Divell. 

3. Complied with, indulged. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xi. The breeding of most Kings hath 
been ever sensual and most humour’d. 1711 Shaft esb. 
Ckarac. ii. ii. i. (1737) II. 117 The most humour’d and 
indulg’d State. 

t Hu'UlOUrishf a. Obs. rare. [f. Humour 
ji. -(- -ISH.] Liable to humours ; fanciful, fantastic. 

1667 L. ^■TMC.iUL'i-Gospel-Glassxxxw. {i6qo) 365 Humourish, 
pievish lovers. 

Humourist, -ous: see Humorist, -ous. 

Hu'ittourless, -orless, a. [f. Humour sb. 

•h-LESS.J Devoid of humour. Hence Hu'mour- 
lessuess. 

1847 Craig, Humorless- 1873 N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 279 
One of these.- humorless sublime utopias. i8go Sat. Rev. 
13 Sept. 308/2 That total inability to see yourself as otheis 
see you , . the child of humourlessness. 

Humoursome, humorsome (hiz7'm3jsi?m), 
a. Also 7-8 li.umersom(e. [f. as prec. -f -some.] 
1. Subject to or full of humours ; fanciful, cap- 
ricious, fantastic ; peevish, ill-humoured : = Hu- 
morous 3 . 



HUMOITIISOMELY. 
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HUMPTY-DUMPTY. 


1636 H. Mouc Enthus. Tri. To Rdr. Aiva, Confusion 
of so gieat seiiousnesse with so humoursonne mirth. 1678 
CuDWORTH Inteli. Sysi, Contents 1. iv. § 24 The Divine 
Will.. not a meer arbitrary, Humoursome, and Fortuitous 
thing, but Decency and Fitness it self, 1707 Reflex, upon 
Ridicule II. 130 Abundance of People think to distinguish 
themselves by humouisome Singularities. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela III. 267 This Gentleman is veiy particularly 
odd and humoursome. 1823 Dn Quinccv Dice Wks. XI. 
294 Every day he grew inoi e fretful and humoursome. 1850 
Hawthorne Scarlet A. vi. (1879' 112 With the humorsome 
gesticulation of a little imp. 1863 E. J. May Stranges of 
Netherstrange viii. 76 Well, theie, women are, forsooth, 
humoursome beings. 

2 . Disposed to humour or indulge any one ; in- 
dulgent. (nonce-ttse.) 

a 187S T. Edward in Smiles Sc. Iifafur. xVn. 275 He seemed 
to be most friendly ..and humoursome to the little rabbit. 

Hu'moursomely, trtfo. [f. prec.-h-LT^.] In 
a humoursome manner: see prec. 1. 

1633 H. More Antid. A ih. i. viii. (i66s) 25 Humoursomely 
and foolishly done. 1678 Cudwortii Iniell. Syst. i. iii. § 4. 
107 A thing intelligible, but humoursomly expiessed. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. xvii. 183 To trifle thus 
humouisomely with such a gentleman’s moments. 

Hu’moursoineness. [f. as prec. 4- -ness.] 
The quality or character of being humouisome ; 
capriciousuess of humour. 

1633 H. More Antid. Ath. i. viii. (1662) 22 {heading The 
factious Humoursomeness of the Atheist. 1730-1 Mrs. 
Drlany in Life ($■ Corr. III. 24 Nothing will so effectually 
. .get the better of any humour.someness (a strange word) as 
in the discipline of a .school. 1734 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) IV. iv. 25, I never blame a Lady for her humour- 
someness, so much, as.. I blame her Mother. 1832 J. C. 
Hare in Pkilal. Museum 1. 443 All the weaknesses, humour- 
somenesses, and contradictions which are piesunied in the 
situations. 

Hump (h»mp), sb. [This word, with its whole 
family, is of late appearance, and seems to have 
taken, r 1680-1720, the place of the eailier crump 
(Crump a^, riJ.i). It is first exemplified, 1681, 
in the comb, hump-backed = the earlier crump- 
backed. So hump-back, hump-shoulder, -shoul- 
dered, corresponding to earlier forms with crump-, 
are known before Hump sh. , which is not in Phillips- 
Kersey 1706, Bailey 1721-53. Hump v. is of much 
later appearance. 

{fiwnpiski-a H. Crosse Verin^s Commw. (1603) Lijb, is 
an evident misprint for lumpishb 
Htimp agrees in form with LG. hump, Jmmpe portion, 
piece, hunk (of anything), Du, hontp lump, hunch, thick 
piece, early mod.Du. hontpe fern, ‘pars abscissa’, iioinpe 
broods ‘cuneuspanis’ (Kilian isggh But these words always 
mean a hunch, hunk, lump, or thick piece, cut or broken 
off .something, not a protuberance upon it like ‘hump’. 
Cf. however LG. kumpel, huinpel, height, knoll, knob, 
hump of a camel, etc. The late appearance of the words 
in all the langs. leaves the question of their origin and 
relationship undetermined. See Kluge, .s v. HumpeflEtzvecV, 
s.v. Homp. 'The English hump backed in 1681 might be 
taken as a mixed form uniting hunch-backed and crump- 
bached, since these were both in eailier use. (Cf. Hunch.)] 

1 . A protuberance on the back or other part of the 
body, formed by a curved spine or a fleshy excres- 
cence, and occurring as a normal feature in ceitain 
animals, as the camel and bison, or as a deformity 
in man. Also applied to other kinds of protuber- 
ances in auiinal and plant life. 

1709 Taller 751^6 The eldest Son of Philip, being 
bom with an Hump-back and very high Nose.. These 
several Defects were mended by succeeding Matches ; the 
Eyes were open’d in the next Generation, and the Hump 
fell in_a Centuiy and half. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 100 
The rider .sits behind the bunch or hump. ax-jCt^ Lloyd 
Cobbler Cripplegate’s Lei. (R.), Tight stays they find oft 
end in humps 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 20 
The breed of the urus, or those withou t an hump . . the breed 
of the bison, or the animal with an hump. 121839 Praed 
Poems (1864) I. 199 With a gash beneath his clotted hair, 
And a hump upon his shoulder. 1839 T. Beale Sperm 
Whale 24 At this point [the speim whale has] a large pio- 
minence of a pyramidal form called the ‘hump’. 1873 
Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bat. 20 The thickenings which 
project outwardly may appear in the form of knots, humps, 
spines, or ridges. 

b. A hump-backed person, nonce-ttse. 

1708 Motteux R abelais iv. xlviii. 137, 1 saw a little Hump 
{ petit bossn-\ with long Fingers. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
hi. 2 In the curule chair a hump sits. Nonius. 

c. The flesh of a bison’s hump used as food. 

1807 Spirit Pub. ^rnis. (i8o8) XI, 41 Humps have long 

been a favourite dish at the .splendid entertainments of the 
great Lords, .in India. ySsi Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt, iv, 

' !’ cried St. Vrain ; ‘ fresh hump for supper ! ’ 

2 . transf. A rounded boss of earth, rock, etc. ; 
a hummock. 

1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 409 The Athenian troops., 
mounted Epipolte, and reached the top, where it rises into 
a rocky hump called Euryelus. i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. viii. 
58 Climbing vast humps of ice. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. 
Europe vii. (1894) 158 The rounded dome., forms the 
southern hump of the Viescherhorn. 

3 . A fit of ill humour or Vexation ; sulks, slang. 

(Cf. Hump w. i. Quot. 1727 is of doubtful meaning.) 

bS-FoE Protest. Monast. 4 Under many Hardships 
Restrictions, many Humps and Grumps. 1873 Slang 
kJpci. s.v., A costermonger who was annoyed or distressed 
about anything would describe himself as having ‘the 
hump . 1897 Wesfm. Gaz. 18 Feb. 1/3 Well, my boy, you’ve 
^^'de’itly got the hump.. but you must give up that sort 
of thing when I'm here. Mod. It fairly gave me the hump. 


4 . attrib. and Comb., as Immp-curer, meat, rib ; 
hump-shaped adj. See also Hump-back, -backed, 

-SHOULDER, -ED. 

1807 in Spirit Pub. y-mls. (1808) XI. 42 A mandate to 
Calcutta, enjoining the principal hump-cuier. .to buy up all 
the humps that could be had. 1836 W. Irving Astoria III. 
98 The hump meat afforded them a repast fit for an epicure. 
1S61 G. F. Berkflev Sportsm, W. Prahies xiv. 262, I 
found that it was the ‘hump-rib’. i836 Pall Mall G. 
28 Aug. 13/2 The water is collected on a hump-shaped hill 
called the Knoll, and descends, .to the village. 

Hump, S', [f. IIumpjA] 

1 . irans. To make humped or hump-shaped ; to 
hunch. (Also with up) Ihtmp the back (fig.), 
to show vexation or sulkiness. 

1840 Marrvat Po/M- xxii. It got into a daik coiner, 
growling and humping its back. 1881 Miss Yonce Lads Y 
Lasses Langley ii. 67 Frank had been used to hump up his 
back, and put his head on his arms and be comfortable. 
1884 BotiRHE Snake Dance Moquis xxvi. 28S The cats 
humped themselves in leadiness for hostilities. 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 831/t She. .tumbles her ringlets over her eye,, humps 
her back, and makes her shouldeis look sulky. 1893 
Crockett Cleg Kelly xxiii, Sal humped up the shoulder . . 
and turned sharply away from him. 

b. absol. 

1884 Stockton Lady or Tigerl etc. 108 He [the racoon] 
..come a humpin’ inter the house. 1885 G. Mlredhh 
Dianalll. iv. 79 Danvers humped, femininely injured by 
the notice of it. 

c. trans. To round (a surface). 

1878 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. VI. 734/2 The ‘humping’ 
or rounding of scissors. 

2 . To hoist or carry (a bundle') upon the back : 
chiefly to hump one's swag {Iduey, druni), to 
shoulder one’s bundle. Austral, slang. 

1833 W. Howitt Two Years Victoria xiii. (1855) 1. 226 He 
‘humped his swag’, in diggers’ phiase, that E, shouldered 
his pack. x888 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms 1. xi. 
142 We put it up roughly, .with pine saplings. The drawing 
in was the worst, for we had to ‘ hump ’ the most of them 
ourselves. 1897 Wesfm. Gaz. 7 Aug. 1/3 He humped his 
load up country a bit. 

3 . rejl. To gather oneself together for an effort ; 
to exert oneself, make an effort ; also, to pride or 
fancy oneself. Also zntr. (for reJl.). U.S. slang, 

1833 in W. T. Porter Big Bear etc. (1847) 126 (Farmer) 
He was breathin’ sorter hard, his eye set on the Governor, 
humpin’ himself on politics. 1883 Philad. Times 15 Aug. 
(Cent.), Col. Burns said, ‘ Now you all watch that critter 
hump himself. 1893 Daily News 26 Sept. 4/7 When the 
weather of Sl Andrews ‘ humps itself’ it can equal the feats 
of the weather in Montana. 1897 Chicago Advance 23 Feb. 
263/1 Grit makes the man, the lack of it the chump ; 'There- 
fore, young man, take hold, hang on and hump. 

4 . trans. To give (one) ‘the hump’ ; see prec. 3. 

1840 Thackeray Paris Skeich-bk., On some fashionable 

I'reuch novels (ed. 2) I. 177 Did he not hump me pro- 
digiously, by letting fall a goblet, after Cellini 1 

Hence Humping (hz>*mpiq). 

1878 [see I c]. x 8 g 6 Sir E. M. Thompson in Proc. Soc. 
Aniiq. Ser. ii. XVI. 213 A humping of the shouldeis or 
back to a degree that almost amounts to deformity. 

H'U’inp'back, hump-back, sb. («.) ' [See 
Hump sb. In this combination, as in Immp 
shoulder, hump may be taken as an adj. : cf. the 
earlier crump-back, under Crump «.] 

1 . {hunnp-ba-ck.) A back having a hump ; a 
humped back. 

1697 Vanbrugh ^sop 11. Wks. (Rtldg.) 373/1 Who’d 
think tnat little hump-back of his should have so much 
biains m t? 1709 [see Hump sb. i], 1731 Miidley Kolben's 
Cape G, Hope II. 64, I have never met with one. Bull, 
Qx, or Cow .with a high Hump-back. 1840 F. D. BrN- 
NETT Whaling Voy, I. 118 Those who are deformed with 
bear the greatest share of reputation. 

2 . {hti'vipback,) A person with a humped back ; 
a hunchback. 


i7« tv, Arau.Nis, xcix. (ed. 2) III. 125 He march’d aloni 
“'d and follow’d Humpback. 1713 Ibid, clxxxiv 
(ed. 3) V. 67 That Hump-back is not dead. 1852 Motle’ 
^rr. 1,1889) L /39 Humpbacks and ciipples. i860 Geo 
ILUOT Mill on FL ii. ni, An ill-natured humpback. 

0 . ~ humpback %vhah\ see B. 

1723 Dudley in Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 258 Both the Fin 
backs and Humpbacks are shaped in Reeves longitudina 
foom Head to Tail on their Bellies and their Sides. 1841 
F. p. Bennett WTriW Voy. II. 232 The Humpback i: 
seldom molested by whalers. 

B. attrib. or as adj. {hu-mpback). Having j 
hump on the back; hump-backed. Humpback 
whale, a whale of the genus Megaptera, so callec 
because the low dorsal fin forms a characteristit 
hump on the hack. 

?’’'fl«^-.XXXIII. 258 The Bund 
or humpback Whale, is distinguished from the right Whale 
by having a Bunch standing in the Place whefe the Fii 
does in the Finback. 1860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 21 
W hales of the humpback ’.species. * 

Knmp-backed, a. [See Hump sb. This it 
the first exemplified word of the hump group : cf. tin 
earlier crump-backed. The stress shifts accordiiic 
to construction.] Having a humped or crookec 
back ; hunched. Also transf, 

formerly mud 

galled under the Saddle, hump-backed under the Pillion 
place. 1762 Hume Hist. Eng. II. xxiii. 439 This princt 
^ stature, hump-backed 

1769 Mad. D Abblay Anir/j/ D/arj-, He. .has the misfortum 
to be hump-back d. 1842 Tennyson Walking to Mail 2; 


Thote by the humpbad.’d willow. j886 J K. JiitOMK/ff/c 
Thoughts (i88y) 56 It might be liuinp-b.u I ed Vuli .in. 

Humped (h-ynipt), a. [f. JIumi* sb. + -J:i)ii.] 
Having a hump (or humiis'i; Inimii-hacked, hunch- 
backed ; having the liack or .shoulders rounded (in 
a huddled or cianijied jioslure). 

1713 Addison Guariitan No. 102 ?• 3 -A sti.iight-dunililpred 
man as one would desne to see, but a little imfoilun.ite in 
a humpt b.iek. 1736 IIurki .Snld. /». 111. v, li the b.u k be 
humped, the m.ui is ilefui iiied. 1836 I'enny CyU. V. .'(.t 
Thorax convex above, the aiitciior ptut humped. 1876 G. 
MLREDnn/>VaKi/i. ( at ear 111. ii, 28 lie w.iutid an .uidiem e 
as hotly as the humpeil Rieh.ird a horse. 1886 .l>t .lt;r IV. 
40 Its g.ahlcs and humped loof aie pii tun sque ciiuiigh to 
please any artistic mind. 1895 K. GiiaHami, Gold , .igc 45 
The diowsiiig peacock squatti d humped 011 the lawn. 
Humph, (hymf), hit. (and sb.) Also 7 homph. 
The in.articulate syllable ‘ li’mf!’, used : 

fa. app. as a signal : cf. IIu.Ml’ii v. r. Obs. 

_ 1681 Otway Soldier's Fort. iv. i. Truly a good fou .i ii qi e 
is a great Hapjiiness; and so I'll pledge you, htmidi, 
liemph. 

b. as an expression of doubt or dissati-sfiietion. 
Also sb., as a name for this utter, ance. 

181S Si.iteen A St.vty i. ii, Iliiiniih 1 . . her lips aic of the 
biightest. 1824 .Seqir RodgmintUt Let. ii, -V h.df ailii 11- 
lated ‘humph!’ which seemed to convey .v doubt. 1840 
Hood Up the Rhine 7^ My L'liele ret eived this iiiii lligeni e 
with a ‘Humph’. 1863 Kinosm v Jlcnto. iv, ‘Ihimpli!’ 
says the eagle. 1872 Dcrwin / moiions iv. So His liumpli 
of assent was rendered by a slight modubilion stioiigly tm- 
phatic. 

Humph, V. [{. prec.] intr. To utter an iti- 
articulate ‘ h’tnf 1 ’. 
i’ a. as a signal. Obs. 

i68i OrwAv Soldier's I'ort. n. i, I desire you to humph. , 
and look back at me. 

b. as an expiesbion of doubt or dissatisfaction. 
x8i4 Jane Austen Mansf. Park xlv, .Viter humphing 
and considering over .a parlieular p.uagi.iph. *834 L. 
Ritchie Wand, by Seine 70 Some of the polite Fieiiehinen 
humphed, and shrugged their sliouklers. 

Humphrey. To dine zvilh Duke IP. seeDixi: 
V. I b. So to have Duke JP. as host. 

1693 Humoms op Town 29 To in.ikc the Woikl think he 
has been at a good Meal, when Duke Humphrey was hi. 
Host. 

Humpines3: see Humpy a. 

Humpless (hr-mpiles), a. [f. Hump sh. + 
-LESS.] H.aving no hump. 

1868 Darwin Anim.ff PI. 1 . hi. 80 Blyth sums up em- 
phatically that the humped and humpless c.iltle miut le 
considered as distinct species. 1890 H. M. i v Daikest 
Africa II. xxxiii. 363 The cattle.. are mostly of a iioiiilesi 
and bumpless breed. 

t Hump-shoulder. Obs. [See Hump sb. 
Ileie, as in hump-hack, hump may be taken as an 
adj, Cf. the earlier crump shoulder, -shouldeicd, 
under Crump tz.i] A shoulder raised into a hump. 
So H' Hump-sliotiia.ered. a., having a hump- 
shoulder, round-shouldered, ‘crump-shouldered’. 

(21704 T. Brown in Collect. Poenr! (1705) 40 The Duke of 
Luxemburg, who was Hump-.Shoulder’tl. 1704 Swii x A’ltN. 
Bks. (1750) 27 His crooked Leg and hump .Shoulder. 
Humpty (hwmi’ti), a. [app. f. Hump sh,, or 
himipt. Humped, but the formation is anomalous, 
and may have arisen out of next word.] Humjied, 
hvimp-backed. Also Comb., sgs humpty -hacked 
(*1823 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Htimptv, hunch-hacked. 
1889 H. M. Stanley in Daily News 26 Nov. 5/8 The 
humpty western flank [of a mountain] dipped down., into 
lands that we knew not by name as yet. 1898 Daily News 
2 May 6/s Humpty backed (as they call it in that region). 

Humpty-dumpty (h»-mi>li d»-mPti), sb. and 
adj. Also 7 humtee dumtee, -y. [It is doubtful 
whether the word is the same in senses i and 2 : 
in sense i the name may have been concocted out 
of Hum ji 5 .i 3 ; in sense 2 it is evidently formed 
from hump and dump, though this would naturally 
give humpy-dtimpy (cf. Humpy a.), and the in- 
trusive t is not clearly accounted for,] 

A. sb. 1 . A drink made with ‘ ale boiled with 
brandy ’ ( B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, a 1 700). 

1698 W. King tr. Sorhilre's Journ. Loud. 135 (Farmer) 
He answer’d me that he had a thousand such sort of liquors, 
as Humtie Dumtie, 'Three Threads. 1699 [see Hucmatee]. 
1837 Disraeli Veneiia 1. xiv, They drank humpty-dumpty, 
which IS ale boiled with brandy. 

2 . A short, dumpy, hump-shouldered person. In 
the well-known nursery rime or riddle (quoted 
below) commonly explained as signifying an egg 
(in reference to its shape) ; thence allusively used 
of persons or things which when once overthrown 
or shattered cannot be restored, 

1783 Grose Diet. Vutg. T., Humpty-Dumpty, a little 
humpty dumpty man or woman ; a short clumsey person of 
®'*^®r_sex._ 18x0 Gammer Gurtotis Garland Part lIi. 36 
Q u Ritson’s ed. C1760, nor in the reprint of that in 
1810] Humpty dumpty sate on a wall, Humpti dumpti had 
a great fall ; Threescore men and threescore more, Cannot 
place Humpty dumpty as he was before. 1843 Halliwell 
Nurse-^ Rhymes Eng. 113 [giving prec. version adds] 
sometimes the last two lines run as folio w.s : All the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men, Could not set Humpty Dumpty 
up again. 1848 Blackw. Mag. July 39 'I'o try the game of 
Hurnpty-Dumpty and to fall. 1872 ‘L. Carroll° Thro’ 
LookingdSl. vi. 114 ‘ It's very provoking ’, Humpty Dumpty 
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said, . . ‘ to be called an egg— very ' ’ 1883 J. \V. Shercr At 
Home /« hiiitn 193 ialie .. could not, by all the miracles 
of millinery, be made othei than a humpty-dumpty. 1896 
tl'e'.tm. Caz. 26 June 3/1 Now that the Education Humpty- 
IJumpty has tumbled off the wall, and is hopelessly poached 
for the present year, and all the king’s hoises and all the 
lcin.;’s men can’t set him up again, the life has gone out of 
Pailiament 

(In the nuisery rime or riddle there are numerous variations 
of the last two lines, e, g. ‘ Not all the king’s horses and all 
the king’s men Could [can] set [put] Humpiy Dumpty up 
again [m his place again, together again] '.) 

B. adj. yhoit and fat. Albo allusively refeiring 
to the Ilumpty-Dumpty of the ntiiseiy rime. 

1785 [see A. 2]. 1828 Craven Dial.., H laiipiy-dimtpiy, 
shoit and broad, ‘ He’s a lile humpty-dumpty fellow ’. 1898 
lyesim. Gaz. July 6/3 I'o set tlie humpty-dumpty conver- 
sion firmly on Its legs. 

b. Applied to a mechanical rhythm, as in the 
nursery time. 

1887 Sainisuury f/isl. Rlizah. Lit. iv. (1890] 128 The 
same humpty-dumpty measure of eights and sixes 

Humpy (ho-mpi), jii. Australia. Alsohumpey, 
[ad. native Austral, oompi, to which ‘ has been 
given an English look, the appearance of the 
huts [of the aborigines] suggesting the English 
word hump' (Moms, Austral A native 

Aiistialian hut. Hence, applied to a very small 
and primitive house, such as is put up by a settler. 

[1846 C. P. HanosoN Reuiin. Anstraiia 228 (Morris) 
A ‘guiiyia’ or ‘ umpee ’.] 1873 J. B. Srni'Hr.Ns Black Gin 
16 Lo, by the ‘humpy' door, a smockless Venus' 1877 
III’/. Secretary Bub. Instmct. Queensland for 1876 54 The 
scliool building [at Mount Brisbane] is a slab humpy. 1890 
BoiDRiiWOOD Squatters Dream xx. 247 He’s in bed iu the 
humpy. 

Humpy (hff'mpi), a. [f. Hump sb. -b -T.] 
Having or characterized by humps ; marked by 
protuberances ; humped ; hump-like. 

1708 Moncu.x Rabelais v. Iv. (1737) 12 This Isle Bossait 
(or Humpy Island). 1811 W. E.. Si'ENCEr Poems 207 Vour 
genius is humpy, deciepld, and hagged. 1886 R. F. Burton 
Arab.Nts. (abridged ed.) I. Foreword 2 The bellowing of the 
humpy herds. 1888 Co-operat. Nesus 4 Aug. 783 As the 
cats ascend and descend the humpy load. 1895 W. 11 . W. 
Stephens Life Freeman I. 249 Round humpy hills rising 
abruptly out of it. 

Hence Htfmpiness, humpy condition. 

i838 in Chicnfco Advance 16 Aug., Its back piesented the 
odd look of Tuimpiness’ or ‘a row of lumps’ along its 
length. 1896 Daily Nevis 12 June 5/1 Sleeve.s which, for 
humpiness and volume, e.xcel even modern absurdity. 

t Humster. Ohs. [f. Hum z-.i + -ster.] 
One who expresses approval by humming (see 
Hum Z1.1 2). 

1670 Eaciiard Coni. Clergy 34 To have the light knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsters. 

Humstrum (hzi’mstrz^-m). [f. Hum vA -i- 
Stuum »., the comb, being favoured by the jingling 
effect of the whole : cf. helter-skelter, hurry-scurryP\ 

1 . A musical instrument of rude construction or 
out of tune ; a hurdy-gurdy. 

1739 Grav Let. to R. IFest in Mason PPem. (rSo;) I. 385 
Cracked voices. . accompanied by an orchestra of humstrums. 
1763 B. Thornton in Aau. Reg. 245 note, This instrument 
[hurdy-gurdy] is sometimes called a hum-strum._ lyygWEtic- 
wooD in Smiles Life xviil. (1894] 232 My giil is quite tired 
out with her miserable hum-strum [spinet]. i8zi Cot. 
Hawker Diary (1893) I. 246, I .sat at my old humstrum, 
and boggled through a given number of Bach’s fugues. 

2 . ‘ Music, esp. indifferently played music ’ (Og- 
ilvie 1882). 

Hum-trum : see Humdrum. 

H’amulin (hirrmi^/lin). Chem. [f. Bot. L. 
Hutmd-us {luptthis), the hop.] The bitter aro- 
matic principle of the hop ; lupulin, 

1834 in Mayne Expos, Lex, 

Humure, obs. form of Humour. 

II Htuuns [L., = mould, ground, 

soil.] Vegetable mould ; the dark-brown or black 
substance resulting from the slow decomposition 
and oxidization of organic matter on or near the 
surface of the earth, which, with the products of 
the decomposition of various rocks, forms the soil 
in which plants grow. 

, 1796 H Hunter tr. Si.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 

That stratum called humus, which, serves as a basis to the 
vegetable kingdom. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Preut. Agric. 
(ed. 4) I. 15 It was usual, formerly, to attribute the carbon 
or charcoal of plants to their absorption of the humus exist- 
ing in the ground. 1881 Darwin Earthworms Introd. 5 Year 
after year the thrown-up castings cover the dead leaves, the 
result being a rich humus of great thickness. 

b. attrib,, as humus acid, soil. 

1881 Darwin Veg. Plonldif. 242 The seveial humus-acids, 
which appear, .to be generated within the bodies of worms 
during the digestive process. Blackw. Mag. July 99 

The species of Palaquium require a humus soil. 

Humyle, -yll, -yly, obs. ff. Humble, Humbly. 

Htm (h»n), sb'. [OE. Htlne, Htlnas, = ON. 
Hilnar, MHG. Hiineu, Hitmen, Ger. Hunnen, 
med.L. Hunni {ChuHni, Clmni), believed to 
represent the native name of the people, who were 
known to the Chinese as Hiong-nu, and also Han.'\ 

1 . One of an Asiatic race of warlike nomads, who 
invaded Europe cA.n. 375, and in the middle of 
the 5th c., under their famous king Attila (styled 
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Flagellum Dei, the scouige of God), overran and 
ravaged a great part of this continent. 

agoo OvNEWULb Etene zi (Gr.) Werod samnodan Huna 
leode and HieSgotan, foron fyrdhwate Francan and Hunas. 
Jbiii. 32 Huna cjning. 3607 TorscLt, Four-J Beasts (165S) 
226 The Companies 01 Annies of Huns, wandering up and 
down with most swift Horses, filled all things with slaughter 
and terrour. 1728 Pope Dunciad. iii. 90 The North .. 
Gieat nurse of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 1838 Penny 
Cyct. XH. 346/2 Under Heiaclius [610-641] many of the 
Huns embraced Christianity. After that period their name 
is no longer meiitionetl in Plistoiy. 1851 Ruskin Stones t eii. 
I. i. (1874) 16 Like the Huns, as scouiges only. 

2 . poet, (and in U.S. vulgarly) A Hungarian. 

1802 C.Kw^'c.’L.i.Uohetiliitden vi, Where furious Frank, and 

fiery Hun, Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 1890 Daily 
News 28 June 5/4 The Huns who are heie [ Pennsylvania] 
said to be creating a widespiead dissatisfaction. They are 
engaged clnefly as laboureis in the mines and ironwoiks. 

3 . transf. A leckless or wilful destroyer of the 
beauties of nature or art ; an uncultured devastator : 
cf. ‘Goth’, ‘Vandal’. 

1806-7 J- BESesroHD Miseries Hunt. Life (1826) vi. xxxii, 
Visiting an awful Ruin in the company of a Romp of one 
sex or a Hun of the other. 1892 Pall Mall G. 3 May 2/2 
The marauding Huns whose delight it is to trample on 
flowers, burn the undeiwood, and kill the birds and beasts. 

Hence Hum-like ti!., like a Hun, impiously de- 
structive ; Hu'uuian, Humuic, Ku'uuican, 
'Hu'nniab. adjs., of, pertaining to, or like the Hiras. 

1607 Topsell Fonrf. Beasts (1658) 226 These Hunnian 
horses elsewheie he calleth them Hunnican horses. 1820 
Bvron Mar. B'nl.w. ii. 143 Dyed.. With Genoese, Saracen, 
and Hunnish gore. 1863 J. Bahantinc Poems 139 A 
thousand Hun-like hands .aie On her Ark of glory. 1875 
Lucycl. Brit. III. 62/1 Attila is described as having been of 
true Hunnish type. 1882 Ibid. XIV. 60/1 A Huiinic party. 

Hunch (hOTiJj, V. Also 7 hunsh.. [Of obscure 
origin; but cf. Hinch v. If sense 3 belongs to 
the same word as i and 2 (which is doubtful), 
the sense-development may have been 'to thiust 
or shoot out ‘to cause to stick out*, and hence 
‘ to form a projection or protuberance 

It is notewoithy that the first trace of sense 3 appears, 
not in the simple hunch vb. or sb., but in the comb, hunch- 
backed sxMaa.tisx.t6. in the 2nd Quarto of Shakspeie's R ichard 
III {1598) IV. iv. 81, for the earlier and ordinary i6-i7th c. 
word bunch-bcuked, which the ist Quarto and all the 
Folios have here, and which all the Quartos and all the 
Folios have in the paiallel passage i. iii. 246. This substi- 
tution ol hunch-backed in the one passage might be thought 
to he a mere misprint of the and Qo , but it is retained in 
all the five subsequent Quaitos 1602-1634 ; and the word 
appears again in 1635, and becomes fiequent after 1675. 
I'lien we have hwicht back 1656, to hunch the back 1678, 
hunchback ijiz, hunch hack 1718, and finally, hunch sb. 
c 1800. Johnson 1755-87 knew only hunch vb. (in our senses 
2 and 3) and hunch-backed. With these words must be con- 
sidered hutch sb., hutch back, and hutch-backed, in the same 
senses, given by Cotgr. 1611, which are thus earlier than the 
hunch group, except for hunch-backed in the Shales. Qos ; 
also the forms hutch back, hutch-back'd, hutch-shouldered, 
found 1624-1667. We have further to compaie the some- 
what similar case of Hump, where hump-backed is known 
earlier than hump sb. or vb., or hump-back.] 

I. *[ 1 . intr. To push, thrust, shove. Also Jig. 
to ‘ kick against ’ a thing ; to show reluctance ; to 
spurn. Obs. 

1598 R. Bernard tr. Terence, Heauiout. rv. v. (1607) 215, 

I will doe thee some good turne .. without any hunching 
[ac lubens], 1619 J. Dyke Caveat (1620) 17 Would we then 
hunch at a litle bodily paines 7 i6zi Bp. Mountagu 
DiatAbsiz God., will send such curst Cowes short homes, 
and keepe them from hurting, though they hunsh. 1658 
GuRNALtCAr. in Arm. verse 15. bt. § 3 (1669) 145/1 Con- 
science is as much hunclit at, and spighted among sinners, 
as Joseph was among the Patriarchs. 

2 . trans. To push, shove, thrust. Obs. exc. dial, 

1659 in Sussex Arckseol. Collect. (1864) XVl. 77 [Her 
husband] Did so hunch and Pincht her, that she Could not 
Lift her armes to her head. 1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. 
Qiiev. (1708) 148 Hunching and Justling one another. i6yo 
CovEL Diary (Hakluyt Soc ) 204, I have been caryed in 
when Turkes have been huncht away. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Kersey), To Hunch one, to give him a Thrust with the 
Elbow. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull m. iii, Then Jack’s 
fiiends begun to hunch and push one another, ‘ Why don’t 
jmu go and cut the poor fellow down ? ’ 1715 Lady Cowper 
Diary (1864) 43 A world of shouldering and hunching 
People. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II. i. 8 A great 

overgrown, .boy, who would be hunched and punched by 
everybody. 1753 Johnson, Hunch, to strike or punch with 
the fist. 1806-7 J' Berestord Miseries Hum. Life xviir. 
xii. 136 You are stoutly hunched aside, by the huge carcase 
of a panting fellow, a 1825 Forby Voc. R. Anglia, Hunch, 
to shove; to heave up. i8gi *J. S. Winter’ Lumley the 
Painter xi. 79 [The dog] hunching his large person heavily 
against her. 

II. 3 . trans. To thrust out or up, or bend, so 
as to form a ‘ hunch ’ or hump ; to compress, bend, 
or arch convex! y. 

1678 Dkyden & Lee CEdipus i. 6 Thy crooked mind within 
bunch’d out thy back. 1738 Swift Ap/. Conversat. 70, 1 was 
hunch’d up in a Hackney-Coach wdth Three Country Ac- 
quaintances. 1858 Hughes Scouring IVhite Horse iv. 62 
Peter, .kept pulling away at his forelock, and hunching up 
his shoulders. 1863 W. _E. Forster in T. W. Reid Life 
(1888) I. 215 Shutting his eyes and hunching himself up 
on the seat with hands clenched. 1892 Emily Lawless 
Crania II. 7 He sat . . hunched up, with his knees and his 
chin together. 

lb. intr. ?To ‘set one’s back up*. 

1873 Miss Thackeray Old Kensington xv. 126 ‘Non- 
sense said G., hunching up sulkily. 
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Huucll (b»nj), sb. [In sense i from Hukch 
V. ; 111 sense 2 app. deduced from hunch-backed. 
Sense 3 may belong to a distinct word; this, 
although known only from 1790, is found in vulgar 
use beiore 1830 in southern and norlhern dialects, 
in West Indies, and in New England. Cf. also 
Hunk in same sense, exemplified from 1813.] 

1 . The act of ‘hunching’ or pushing; a push, 
thrust, shove. Obs. exc. dial. 

1630 J. Taylor (Watei P.) IVks. (N.), When he quaffing 
doth his entrailes wash, ’'lis call’d a hunch, a thrust, a 
whiffe, a flash. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 473 Sup- 
pose.. you should give him a good hunch with your foot. 
a 1823 i orby Voc. E. A nglia, Plunch, a lift, 01 shove. 

2 . A protuberance ; a hump. (As lo the late ap- 
pearance of this see note to Hunch vl) 

1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recrcat. (ed. 2) II. 103 The com- 
mon draught cattle of India are distinguished by . .a large 
hunch, or piotuherance, above the sliouldeis. 1823 
Scoresey Whale Fishery 36 His back carried a huge 
hunch. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. I. 144 Camel us, . . 
hack with fleshy hunches. 1833 J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. 
(1858)11. 306 The old birches have on their crooked stems 
great hunches and wens. 

3 . A thick or clumsy piece, a lump, a hunk. 

1790 Grose Provhic. Gloss, (ed. 2], Hunch, a great hunch ; 

a piece of bread. South. i8i8 M. G. Lewis Jrnl. W. hid, 
(1834) 359 Another bit of cold ham .. I ordered Cabina to 
give her a gieat hunch of it. 1823 E. IsVaouTS Sujffolk Words 
j8o Hunch, a good big slice, or lump, of bread or meat. 
1828 Craven Dial., Hunch, a large slice of any thing, as 
bread and cheese. 1828 Webster, Hunch , . . 2. A lump . . as, 
a hunch of bread ; a word in common vulgar use in New- 
England. 1849 James Woodman xxiii, A hunch oL ewe- 
milk cheese. 

Huncli, a. dial. [? f. Hunch ».] That shrivels 
or pinches (with cold). 

1x1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Hunch-weather, cold 
weathei, which makes men hunch up their shoulders, and 
animals contract their limbs, and look as if they were 
hunch-backed. 1897 R. E. G. Cole Hist. Doddington 149 
They [hops] . . suffeied fiom the ‘ cold hunch springs ’. 

Hunchback, huucli-back. [f- Hunch sb. 
+ Back sb.'] 

1 . (IwnJjbte’k) A hunched back. 

1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 248 A Man with a 
Hunch-back higher than his Head. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. H. HI. iii. One Lautrec, a man v'itn hunchback, or 
natural deformity. 

2. (hw-njibrnk) = Humpback jA 2 . 

1712 tr. Arab, Nis. cxxiii. (ed. 2I IV. 35 The Story of the 
little Hunch-back. 1818 B. O’Reilly Greenland 186 A 
hunch-back .. about fourteen years of age. 1870 L’Es- 
TRANCE Miss Milford I. vii, 240 The only bearable hunch- 
back of iny acquaintance, is Richard the Ihiid. 

3 . attrib. Hump-backed. 

1850 W. B. Clarke Wreck Favorite 181 The hump-back 
or hunch-back whale.. with a larger hump than the sperm 
whale. 

Hunchbacked (liK’nJibEEkt), a. [See Hunch 
z'.] Having a protuberant or crooked back. 

iSg8 SiiAKS. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 81 (2nd Qo.) That foule 
hunch-back’d [Fols. and ist Qo. bunch-back'd] Toad. 1635 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. 145 Ihe babe., 
was now growne hunch-back’d. 1678 Dryden & Lee 
CEdipus HI. i, To take that hunch-backed monster to my 
arms ! 1711 Dennis Rif. Ess. Cnt. fR.), As stupid and as 
venomous as a hunch-back’d toad. 1809 Med. Jml, XXL 
283 A third, .is veiy much hunchbacked. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 410 'I he hunchbacked dwarf who urged 
forward the fiery onset of France. 

Hunched (li 2 ?njt), a. Also huncht. [f. Hunch 
sb. or V. -(- -ED.] Having or bowed into a hump ; 
hump-backed ; Jig. apt to ‘ set one's back up *, 

‘ stuck-up ’. 

1656 Choice Drolleries $1 , 1 love thee for thy huncht back, 
’Tis bow’d although not broken. 1769 Pennant Zqol, III. 
213 A very singular variety of peich i the hack is quite 
hunched. 1804-6 Syd. Smith Elem. Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 
141 Imitating a drunken man, or a clown, or a person with 
a hunched back. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 41 If a man were 
halt or hunch'd, in him . . Scorn was allow'd as part of his 
defect. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1 . 146 They do say. . 
that they’re strange, and huncht, and proud. 1883 Steven- 
son Ireas. Isl. i, iii, He was hunched, as if with age or 
weakness. 

Hu-nchet. [f. Hunch sb. 3 -i- -et.] A small 
‘ hunch ’ or lump. 

1790 Grose Provinc. Gloss.[^ 6 . P, Hunchei, a diminutive of 
hunch. 1892 Mrs. Cvioss^. Red-letter Days I. 89 A hunchet 
of cheese. 

Huuclljr (htJ’nJi), a. [f. Hunch sb. -f -Y ] 
Having a Bunch ; humped, humpy. 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v, I’m a little bunchy villain, 
and a monster, am I? i88t R. B. Watson in Jml. Linn. 
Soc. X’V. 404 Ele\ en . strong, but narrow bunchy ribs. 

+ Hnnd, sb. and a. Obs. [OE. Jiund sb. neut. 
= OS. Jmnd, OHG. hunt, Goth. (Jiund), pi. 
himda, the original Teut. word for 100 pre- 
Teut. *hntb-m, Skr. gatdm, Gr. (l)ifaTdv, L, cen- 
ium, OWelsh cattl (mod. cytzt), OIr. cet, Litb. 
szimtas, OSlav. CLTO siito, Russ. sto. In Gothic this 
primary form is found only in the plural iwa hunda, 
Jrija hunda, etc., which is also its ordinary use in 
OHG. zwei hunt, drt hunt, though ein hunt occurs 
late. In OE. himd was common in the sing, as 
well as the pi. In ME., hund appears to have 
become obsolete early in r3th c.] 
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HUNBRED. 


1 . =HuNnBED (OE. and early ME.)- 

c 893 K. j^^r.rRED Oros. 11, iv. § 4 Senatuna Saet wses an 
hund monna, }?eh heora sefter fyr[s]te waere Jireo hund. 
cgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Mark vi, 37 Mi 3 penningum tua;m 
hundum G. mid twam hundred penegon]. c 1000 

A^s. Gosp. Luke xvi. 6 Hund sestra eles. Ibid. 7 Hund 
nuttena hwsetes c to^o Byrhi/tirth’s Handboc in Anglia 
VIII. 298 On jjrim hund dagum & fif & syxti^um da^um. 
cxi'j^Lamh. Hnni. 5 Ysaia.s iwite5ede ueale hund umtra 
er his were. Ibid. 93 f>et weien twa him manna. ^1205 
Lay. 83 For hire weoren on ane daje hund hou'^unt deade. 

2 . The element hund- ■was also prefixed in OE. 

to the numerals fiom 70 to X20, in OE. hund- 
seofontig, himd-eahtatig, hnnd-nigoniig, hund- 
teonlig, hnnd-endlyftig htind-iwelftig, 

some of ■which are also found in eaily ME. 

[No certain e.xplanation can be offered of this which 
appears in OS. as ant-, Du. t- in tachtig, and may be com- 
pared with -hiindm Goth, sibunte-lmiid, etc., and Gr. -KORTa.] 

L S93 K. tElfhkd Oros i. x. § i, iiu hu[nlde wintrum ond 
hundeahtatijum. a 1000 ded/iion’s Gen. 1741 Wa;ifa;-t 
hdcle wintia haefde twa hundteontig ..and fife eac. ciooo 
/Elfric Hovi. I. 92 Hund-teontis geaia wass Abr.aham. 
c 1000 in Cockayne Shrine 85 Hundteontig and twentig. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 12 Hu ne fortet he \>sl ni^on 
and hundnigonti;^ on ht^m muntum ? ciido Hatton Gosp. 
Matt, xviii. 22 033 e seofen hundseofenti3 siSan. c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Hoin. 51 On hralshipe hie wuneden two and sixti 
wintie, and sume hund seuenti wintre fulle. 

Hund, obs. form of Hound. 
t Hlfndfold, a.s adv., and sb. Obs. Also 
hunfold. [f. Hund -f -feald, -fald^ -fold.] = 
Hundredfold. 

c loooHiLrRic Horn. I. 338 Hundfenld ^etel is fulfremed. 

Lainlt. Hoitt. hx Hunfold mare is cnstes eie. Ibid. 
147 Heo sculen undeifon hundfalde mede. 

Hundred (h»'ndied), sb. and a. Forms : o. i— 
hundred, i -raed, 3 Or/n. hunndredd, 3-5 hon- 
dred, 3-7 hnndered, 4 houndred, 4-6 hun- 
drid e, -ryd, 5-6 hondered, 'xyd.; 3-4 h.nnd-, 
bond-, houndret, 4 hunderet, -it, 4 hund-, 
hondird, hundyrd, 4-8 hunderd, 5 -urd, -yrt, 
honderd, -ert(e. / 3 . i hundra®, -re^, 4 -re]5(e, 
(-richt), 4-5 -rithj 4-7 -reth, houndreth, 5 hun- 
drethe, 5-6 -ryth(e, 6 hundereth, honderyth, 
-dreth ; 6 (9 d/a/,) hunderth. 7. (Chiefly Sc.) 
3-5 hundre, 4 hondre, 4- hunder, 5-6 hundir, 
-yr, 9 dm!, hunner. [OE. hundred, pi. -ted, 
-redu, neut, = OFns. hundred, -erd, hondert, OS. 
hunderod (MLG. hundert, MDu. diondert{d), Du. 
honderd), late OHG. (MHG , Ger.) hundert, ON. 
hundra^ (pi. -oS) (Sw. hundra.. Da. hitndrede), 
corresp. to a Gothic type *'hunda-ra]>, lit. the tale 
or number of 100 (-rtz^, ~rb]>, related do rajtjan to 
reckon, tell, ra}>p reckoning, number). Other 
OE. words for ‘hundred’ weie Hund (q.v.),and 
Imnd-Uotilig = ON. tb ieger, OHG. zehanzug, ze- 
hanzb. Gothic taihunWitind, iaihuntaihtind. The 
word hundia^ in ON. oiig. meant 120 ; later, 120 
and too were distinguished as hundraS lolfr/tt 
‘ duodecimal hundred ’ and hwtdrab tir/tt ‘ decimal 
hundred ’. In Enjjlish the word has been usually 
applied to the decimal hundred, but remnants. of 
the older usage remain : see sense -3. The him- 
drath, -reth forms are from ON., as are prob. 
httndre, hunder, etc. : cf. Sw. hnndra.'\ 

1 . The caidinal number equal to ten times ten, 
or five score : denoted by the symbols too or C. 
a. As sb. or quasi-sb., with pluial. 

{d) In singular. Usually a (arch, aii) htindred, 
emphatically one hundred ; in tphrases expressing 
rate, the hundred. 

Ill {\upon, ^at, ^ for') the hvudred (in reckoning interest, 
etc ) ; now usually expressed by ‘per cent.’ 

The constiuction (when there is any) is in OE. with gen. 
ph, _ later with of and a pi. noun. In mod. Eng. this is 
limited to definite things (e.g. a hwidied of the men, of 
those men, of them)', except in the case of measures of 
quantity, e. g. a hundred of bricks, we do not now use this 
constr. before a noun standing alone (e.g, a hundred ofmen>, 
but substitute the constr. in b. But a hundred is constiued 
with a plural verb, e.g a hundred of myfriends were chosen ; 
a second bundled were then enrolled. 

C9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 28 HundraS scillinga 
iRnsImi. G. hundred denera; Ags. Gosp. an hund peneja]. 
c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxxix. [xc.] 10 J>eah he heora hundred 
seo. c 1200 Ormin 6078 All swa sumra illc an hunndredd 
iss Full tale, a 1300 Cursor M. 6977 It was na folk hnna 
moght wit-stand, pat an humdreth nioght for-chace. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. our Ladye 309 Twyes syxe tymes ten, that ys 
to a hundereth and twenty- cxi^oPiIgr. T.so'm Thynne's 
Anima-dv. (1865) App. i. 78 A-rnongst an hundreth..of 
thes religyuse brethren. 1553 Gresham in Burgon Li/e 
(1839) 1.432 To lett upon interest for a xii montfies daya, 
after xiii upon the hundred. 1375-83 Abp. Sandys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 203 The lender not content to receive less 
advantage than thirty at the hundred. 16x7 Mqryson Itin. 
Ill, gi For gaine of fifty in the hundred. 1648 Nethersole 
Self -condemned i. Aij b. Not one of an hundred of them 
could tell. 1663 Gerbier Counsel Divb, About one 
hundred of Leagues. 1692 BENTtEY Boyle Lect. xsg 'Tis 
above a hundred to one against any particular throw, .with 
four cubical dice. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep. i. vi. 75 Add one 
round hundred. 1885 Times (weekly ed.) 17 Apr. 9/4 
Tickets fabricated by the hundred. 

{b) In plural : hundreds. [OE, hundred, ~u, 
neuter, ME, hundredesS\ 


In Arith. often ellipt. for the digits denoting the number 
ofhundieds: cf. units, tens. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vi. 40 Hi 3 a saston hundicdon and 
fifti;30ii. C1030 Suppl. rElfrtc's Gloss, in Wi.-VVulcker 
x’jdl’eh Centnrias, ^etalu, uel heapas, uel hundiedu. c 1273 
Lay. 27830 Of alle j>an hundredes pat to-hewe were, a 1300 
Gnrsor lil. 8886 O qiiens had he [Solomon] hundrets seuen. 
c 1380 WvcLir Last Age Chirche in Todd '1 hree Treat, p. 
xxvi. Two and twenty hundnddis of 3eeris. C142S Crcijt 
Nawbrynge (E. E. T. S.) 28 So mony liundrythes ben in 
pe nounbre pat schal come of pe multiplicaciqun of pe ylke 
2 articuls. 1342 Recorde Gr. Artes 118 a. His place is the 
voyde space next aboue hundredes. 1613 Pubciias I'll- 
griviage (1614) no Governouts of thous.inds, liundieths, 
fifties and tens. 1617 Mouyson Itin. in. 78 Gieat stoie of 
red Deare . . which the Piinces kill by hundieds at a tiiiie. 
1839 Darwin Grig. Spec. lii. (1S78) 52 t)ne fly deposits 
.hundreds of eggs. 1876 Tivsw'i Real Prop. i. 3 1 he body of 
invaders is a regular army .. divided into ‘hundreds' of 
warriors. Plod. Some hundreds of men vveie piesent. 

(r) After a numeral adjective, hundred is com- 
monly used as a collective plural, with the same 
constiuction as in {aP. (Cf. dozen.) 

c 1030 Byriitfert/i's Handboc in Anglia VIII. 303 Pritti^ 
siSon seofon beo 3 twa hundred & tyn. a 1100 O. h. Chi on. 
(Laud MS.) an. 656 r 11 Seox bundled wintra. c 1200 
Okmin 6071 purrh tale off fowwei r hunndredd, c 1205 Lay. 
613 Six hundred of his cnihten, C1340 CuisorPI. 13345 
(Fairf.),pe folk him folowed. be many hundre & thousande. 
c 1460 Battle of Otterbourne 260 Of nyne thowsand Y nglyssli 
men Fyve hondert cam awaye. 1668 Haue Pref. Rolle's 
Abridgm. 3 These many hundred of years. 1719 J. T, 
Philipps tr. Thirty Pour Confer. 105 He deluded many 
hundred of Women {mod. many hundred w., or hundieds of 
w.] 1782 CowpER Loss of Royal George'vc, Eight hundred 

of the hiave. Plod. Ha lost several hundied of his men in 
crossing tlie ilver. 

b. As aflj. or quasi-adj., followed immediately 
by a plural (or collective) noun. 

In OE. sometimes used as a true adjective, either Invari.ahle 
(like other caidinal numbers above three), or declined in con- 
cord with its sb. The use in later times may he regarded 
either as a continuation of this, or as an ellipsis of ly^before 
the noun. The woid retains its substantival character so far 
as to be always preceded by ays some adjective (numeial, 
demonstrative, pos.sessive, relative, or interrogative). Either 
the sing, or the collective pi. is used, as in a (a\ (c). Cf. 
dozen, which has precisely parallel constructions. 

C97S RusIm. Gosp. Mark vi. 37 Mi 3 peningum twam 
hundreSujn. 41000 Ags. Gosp. ibid., Mid twam hundied 
pene,'3on. c 1200 Vices 4 Virtues 113 Swo mani5e hundred 
wintre. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2342 An hundred kni^tes. 
a xyiaCursor PI. 22747 pehundret and f>e pusand knightes. 
c 1340 Ibid. 10399 (Fairf.) These hundird shepe that were 
then c 1420 Sir Amadace (Camden) xii, Thre hundrythe 
pownde Of ledy monay. C1470 Henry Wallace 1. 126 
Sewne .Quhar kingis was Ground yiij hundyr ser and mar. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II 83 Nine hundreth thousande 
poundes. 1379 Fulke HesMns' Pari. 256 A whole hundreth 
Popes in a rowe. x6it Bible Transl. Pref. $ Within a few 
hundieth yeeres after Christ. 1665 Hooicc Plicrogr. 216 A 
hundred and twenty five thousand times bigger. 1782 
CowPER Loss of Royal George vi, With twice four hundied 
men. 1818 Shelley Islam iv. xxxii, Many a mountain 
chain which rears Its hundred crests aloft. 1864 Bowen 
Logic X. 32s After one hundred millions of favourable in- 
stances. . the hundred-million-and-first instance should be an 
exception. Plod. The hundied and one odd chances. 

(6) Phrase. 'The HwtdredDays, the period of the restora- 
tion of Napoleon Bonaparte, after his escape from Elba, 
ending with his abdication on 22 June 1813. 

C. The cardinal form hundred is also used as an 
ordinal ■when followed by other numbers, the last 
of which alone takes the ordinal form : e.g. ‘the 
hundred-and-first ’, ‘ the hundred-and-tweutieth ’, 
‘the six-hundred-and-fortieth part of a square 
mile 

2 . Often used indefinitely or hyperbolically for 
a large number; cf. thousand. (With various 
constructions, as in i.) 

a 1300 Cursor PI. 17031 He has a hundret sith Dublid JjIs 
ilk pain. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. vi. ii An hundred of ain- 
polles on his hat seeten. a 1430 Knt. de la 'Tour (1868) 131 
God rewardithe her in this worldely lyff, hundied sithe 
more after the depai tinge oute of this world. 1513 Douglas 
iSueis II. iv[v.] 2 A fer gretar wondir And mair dreidfnll 
to cativis be sic hundir._ *373 J. Sanford Hours Recrcat. 
(1576) 12 That one growing misorder breed not an hundred. 
1638 F. Junius 66 Altered into a hundred 
severall fashions and shapes. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversnt. 

р. xlvi. How can she acquire those hundreds of (traces and 
Motions, and Airs ? 1848 Thackeray V an. Pair xiii, You 
and Mr. Sedley made the match.a hundred years ago. 1883 
Times 20 Feb. 5/1 The hundred and one forms of small 
craft used by the Chinese to gain an honest hvelihood. 

3 . In the sale of various commodities, often used 
for a definite number greater than five score ; see 
quots. : esp. Great or long hzindred, usually = six 
score, or a hundred and twenty. 

x^6a Househ. Ord. (1790) 102 Saltfishe for Lent ,. at 204 
[jzc, but ? error] to the hundred. 1533-4 ^ct 25 Hen. VIII, 

с. 13 § 12 The nomber of the C. of shepe. .in some countrey 
ithe great'C where .vj. Score is accompted for the C. i6oi 
-F- Tate Househ. Ord. Pdw, II (1876) 61 Of somme manner 
of fish the hundred containeth six score, and of some otlier 
sort, nine score. 1688 R. Holme Armoury lu. v. 260/2 Ling, 
Cod, or Haberdine, have 124 to the Hundred. 1727-41 
Chambers C yc/. s.v.,Deal boards are sixscore to the hundred 
called the long hundred. 1813 Q- Rev. IX. 279 To take 
fiom ten to twenty thousand mackerel a-day at a price not 
exceeding ten shillings the hundred of six score, or a penny 
a-piece. 1859 Sala Tiv. round Clock (1S61) 16 Fresh her- 
rings are sold from the vessel by the long hundred (130). 1886 
Glasgow Her. 13 Sept. 4/2 A mease fof herring] . . is five 
hundreds of 120 each. 


4. Ellipticnl uses, a, -IIuNDREDwrionT. 

1542 Ki.LoniiL Cr. Artes (15731 203 An luindied is nutiust 
100, but is 112 pouiide. 1743 Land. iamntry Bnw. \\ . 
(ed. 2) 322 'Ihree hundred Weight of Cu.iK iiial.e Init .1 
hundred of Co.aks. 1776 G. Si mm 1, Building in ll'ati r j7 
This Ram is only four Imiidied and a half. 

b. A hunilred of some other weight, measure, or 
quantity. 

1538 Vatton Churrhio. Aic. (Soni, Rec. Sor ) i3'.> Payd for 
ij hundryth of holds to make y" ( luiiili (oflui .iiij". I’nj'k 
1703 Moxon PfCch. A xerc. 258 An IJuiidied of Lime, bi'iiig 
23 Bushels, or an hundied Pecks. 1703 P. N. ( 7 /r 6 t. 
Purchaser z.i.'i, Oak is worth sawing as. 'id. jai Iniiiilud, .. 
That is tlie liundrcd Suiicifnial l'’eet. 1873 IjinioU) 
Sailor's Poikit Ilk. x, ltd. 2I I’aiuks of gold li‘aftoiUalu 
twenty-live le.ives. Gildcis estlin.ite tlii-ii work by the 
number of ‘hundieds’ it will t.d:e inic.uung one hundied 
leaves) instead of tlie niimliLr of liooks. 
e. A hundied pounds fol nioneyh 
1343 Bi CON I'olecyoflVar re Wks, (isdre-p i. i igTlie i_nestc 
. . maye dispeiide hondieds ye.irely, and do noiiglit foi it. 
1599 B. JoNsoN Pv. Plan out of Hum. 11. in, [IP 1 may 
disiiend some seven or eight luiiulrcd a yuii . 1728- 49 [si e 

Cool « 7]. 1771 Smoi 1.1 ti Humph. Cl. ii June, i'll bet .1 
cool hundred lie swings before Cliristinns. 1806 Sfiir 
Winhr in Lend. led. 3) II. 150 It. lont.iineil tlnei'_ bank- 
notes for one hundred e.ich. 1853 ('to /i. ' mu'/ .‘ 57 [mjingont 
a few hundreds. 1876T. IImws J .theil'cr ta(ttj\)u) .\ii lailh 
and I have thice hundred a year between us. 

d. A hundred years, a centuiy. Vb.s. exc. dud. 
111636 Bp. Hali. A’ 4W. IVls (i66u) fylF.vcti in tlie set oml 
hundred (so antient . . iliis festivity isc 1883 I.engrn, Mag. 
Oct. 638 Since the last yeai of the I.ist ‘Ininnei 

5 . In England (and sutiseq. in Iielarul): A sub- 
division of a county or shiie, having its own 
court ; also formerly ajiplied to the couit itself : d. 
CouNTyi 4. Chiltern Hundreds : see Ciiir/n:uN. 

Most of the English couiuits were diyidi d into liunduds ; 
bur in some counties wapentakes, and in others wards, ap. 
pear as divisions of a slmil.ti kind. '1 he origin uf the division 
into hundieds, which appe-.us alie.idy in OK. times, is ex- 
ceedingly ohscine. and very diveisc oiniiions have been 
given as to its oiigin. ‘ It lias been leg.iideti as denoting 
simply a division ofalumdied hides of kind ; as the district 
which furnished a Iniiulred vvarriois to the host; as repie- 
senting tlie oiiginal seitleineiit of the hundied w.irriors ; or 
as composed ol a hundred hides, c.ich of which fiirnislieil a 
single wan ior (Stubbs Hist. 1 . v. § 45). ‘It is certain 
that in some instances tlie luni'lieil was deemed to contain 
exactly 100 hides of liind ’ (F. W. Maitland). I'lie hundred, 
OHG. (Alemannisehi huntari, hnnlrc, was a snbilivisioii of 
the gau in Ancient Geimany ; but connexion between this 
and the English hundred is not i leaily made out. 

cxooo Laws of Edgar 1. {title) pis is sto Tteirednyss, lut 
mon pEet hundied healdan steal. Ibid. c. 3 And se man pe 
jiis forsitte, and pres hundretles doin forsai' e . . Resylie man 
pam huiidrede xxx pening.a,and a,t p.am mftetan ejire syxtij; 
pene;5a, half pam hundredc, half pam hlaforde. c 1000 Lasos 
of Ethclred i. c. i. § 2 Nime se hkiford twe;4cii j;tttictivve 
pejenas innan pam Inindiede. ?«it43 Will. Malmisb. 
Cesta Reg. ii § 122 Centurlas quasclicunt hundre/, et duci- 
iiias quas thethingas vocant institnit [Llfiedus). 1292 
Britton i. i. § 13 En counteez et hundre/ et eti Court do 
chesc'un fiaunc tenaunt. Ibid. iii. g 7 l)c amerder iiul 
homme en court de baroun ne en huntlred. e 1325 Poart 
Tirnes Edw. II 469 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 344 And thise 
assisours, that comen to shite and to hundred IJamneth men 
for silver, 1430 J. Paston Petit, in /’. Lett. No. 77 1 . 107 
In the courtes of the hundied. 1465 Marg. Paston Ibtd. 
No. sio II. 201 Endytyd..hy tile uruiuest of Fourhoo 
hunder. 1480 Caxton IJescr. Brit. 20 In Yorkshire ben 
xxij hondiedis,_ 1559 in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. ii. App. 
vii. 409 There is. .in every houndrethe one head counstable. 
1388 I'RAUNCE Lttwiers Log. J. xii. 52. 1632 Ma.ssincer 
City Pladarn i. ii. Thy stre, constable Of the hundied. 
1656 Evelyn Mem. 8 J uly, [Dedham] a clothing towm, as 
most are in Essex, but lies in the unwholesome hundreds. 
1^48 De Pods Tour Gt. Brit. I. 7 (D.) From hence [Tilbury 
Fort] there is nothing for mtiny miles together remarkable 
but a continued level of unhealthy marshes called The Three 
Hundreds, till yve come before Leigh. 1765 Blackstone 
Comm. Introd. jv. 415 As ten families of freeholders made 
up town or t'lthing, so ten ti things composed a supeiior 
division, called a hundred, as consisting of ten times ten 
families, i8o6-7_ J. Berespord PItserics Hum. Life (1S26) 
«. xxx, (Dn a visit in the Hundieds of Essex. 1874 Stubbs 
Const. Hist. I. y. g6 The union of a number of townships for 
the purpose of judicial administration, peace, and defence, 
formed what is known as the hundred or wapentake. 
1876 Digby Real Prop. I. 3 It is impossible to trace the 
exact links of connexion between the liundreds of warriois 
who constituted the sub-divisions of the Teutonic army and 
the tenilorial hundred of later times ; there can howevei be 
no question that the two aie connected. 1886 Act 49 iJ- 50 
Vict. c. 38 Whereas by law the inhabitants of the hundred 
or other area in which property is damaged by persons 
liotonsly and tumultuously assembled together are liable in 
certain cases to pay compensation for such damage, and it 
is expedient to make other provision [etc.] .. § 5 .. the 
amount required tp meet the said payments shall be raised 
as part of the police rate. 1888 Act 51 4 52 Viet, c. 41 § 3 
There shall be transferred to the council of each county.. 
The making, assessing, and levying of county, police, 
hundred, and all rates. Ibid, § 100 The expression ‘ divi- 
sion of a county’^ in.. this Act. .includes any hundred, 
lathe, wapentake, or other like division. 

b. A division of a county in the British American 
colonies or provinces of Virginia, Maryland, Dela- 
ware, and Pennsylvania, which still exists in the 
state of Delaware. 

_ 1621 Ordin. Virginia 24 July in Stith Hist. Virginia App. 
W -.33 The other council, .shall consist for the present, of the 
said council of state, and of two burgesses out of every town, 
hundred, or other particular plantation. 1637-8 'va. Archives 
of Mciryland III. 59 Whereas the west side of St. Georges 
river is no w . . thought fit to be erected into a hundred by the 
name of St. Georges hundred. 1683 Col. Rec. Penney Iv, 1 . 
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J2I I’owui lo IViviile tlie said Couiitiey and Islaiuk, into 
'iWiies, Huiidieds and Coiintie';. 1888 Brvce A7ner. 
Comnnu. II. xlviii. 22 1 note. In Maiyland hundreds, which 
still exist in Delawaie, weie foi a long time the chief ad- 
ministrative divisions. 1896 B. A. IlRUcr, Rcon. Hist. Vir- 
ginia I. 210 At ceitain inteivaK houses weie put up, the 
oi'cup.ants of which formed a giiaid . . for the population of 
the Ilundieds. 

fe. J’loverl). Obt. 

1S46 J. IIiYwont) P)ov. (1867) 76 What ye wan in the 
hnndied ye lost in the sheeie. 1623 Bacon 
(A ih.) 307 Ta.ves, and Imposts vpon them [meichants] doe 
seldome good to the Kings Reuenew; For that thathe winnes 
in the Hundred, he leeseth in the Shiie. 1682 Bunyan Holy 
llardl. 'f . S.) 21)7 They me Mr. Penny Wise-pound-foolish, 
ami Mr. Get-i' th' Hundied-and-lose-i-the-Shne. 

i' 6. A g.'iine at caids. Obs. (Cf. Cisnt^.) 

1636 T)AVr NANT IVits I. ii. Their glad sons are left seven 
foi theii chance. At h.arard, hundied, and all made at sent. 
1652 UnQuiiAitr 'Jewel Wks. (1834) 277 As we do of card 
longs in playing at the hundred. 

7 . Hntnireds and thousands a name for veiy 
small comfits. 

L 1830 [Remembeied in use]. 1894 G-. Egerton Key- 
>ioh’s 137 Little cakes with hundreds and thousands on top. 

8 . Comb. a. In sense i (or 2 ). (a) aitiib., as 

hundred-work, sawyers’ work paid for by the 
hundred (square feef) ; (b) in adj. relation with a 
noun in the plural, as hundred-eyes, name for 
the plant I’eriwinkle (^Vincd) ; hundred-legs, a 
centipede; also with a noun in the singular, 
foiming adjectival compounds, in sense Having, 
containing, measuring, etc. a hundred (of what is 
denoted by the second element), as huttdred-fooi, 
-franc, -loaf, -mesh, -mile, -petal, -pound (e.g. a 
hundred-franc piece, a hundred-pound note ) ; so 
hundred-pounder, a cannon filing shot weighing 
a hundred pounds each (see Pounhek) ; {c) para- 
synthetic, as h undr ed-ci lied, -footed, -gated, -handed, 
-headed, -hued, -leaved, -throated, etc., adjs. 

1855 King.sli'.y Heroes, Theseus u.iyj Minos, the King of 
*luiiidied-Litied Crete. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Met. 
U. S. 264 .‘V * loo-foot shaft. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
ni X.V. 142 The Scolopendr.-i or *hundred footed insect. 1742 
Young Nl, Th. ix. 922 Thy *hundred-gated Capitals. 1876 
Gro. Emot Dan. Der. Ill.xxxviii. 131 The hundred-gated 
'I'liehes. 180S W. Tayi-or in Ann. Rev. III. 266 The 
*hundreJ-handed Biiareus. 1591 Pr.RciVAM. Sf Diet., 
Cien tabepas, “hundred headed thistle. 1601 Hoixand 
Piiuy If. 83 To bring forth these ''liundred-leafe Roses. 
i3ii A. T. TiroMSON Land. Disp. (i8t3) 34s The petals of 
the ’•Himdred-le.aved Rose. 1808 BcNTitAAt At. Reform 50 
A hone bieaking “hundred mile road. 1692 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 2831/4 Lost, .an “Hundred Pound Bag. 1684J. Peter 
.S'uge Vienna 109 Mortar-piece, a “himdred pounder. *842 
'I'rNNV.soN Vis, of Sin 27 As 'twere a “hundred-throated 
nightingale. 1703 T. N. City ij- C. Purchaser 239 Some 
Sawyers claim it as a Custom, to haye half Breaking-work, 
.and the other half “Hundred-work. 

b. In sense 5. Hundred-court, in Eng. Hist. 
the court having civil and criminal jurisdiction 
within a territorial hundred ; + hundred-man, OE. 
hundredes‘?ium, the constable or officer of the 
hundred, =Hundredeki; thundred-mote, the 
assembly of the hundred, the hundred-court ; 
i' hundred-penny, a tax or payment anciently 
levied in a hundred. 

1671 F. Phillips Reg. Kecess. 508 Unless he could not in 
the Century, or “Hundred-Court obtain any Remedy. 1789 
W. Hutton [title) History of the Hundred Court. 1874 
■SrUBBS Const. Hist. I. v. 104 The hundred court was 
entitled to declare folk right in every suit, a 1000 Laws of 
Edgar I. c. 2 Gyf neod on handa stande, cySe hit man 
bam “hundredes-men, and he sySSan bam teoSing-mannum. 
Und. c. 4 Buton he hxbbe bms hundredes mann[es] gewit- 
nyssa, oa3e bffis teoSingmannes. 1235-52 Rent alia Glastoyi. 
(tiom. Rec. Soc.)2io Et namiat cum hundredmanno in hun- 
dredo. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. v. 102 On analogy.. we 
may fairly maintain that the original hundred-man or hun- 
dredes-ealdor was an elected officer, and the convener and 
constituting functionary of the court which he held. 1839 
KEiGHTLEY/Z^i’i/. Eng. 1. 77 The Hundred also had its Court, 
named the “Hundred or Folc-Mote. 1874 Green Shof t 
Hist. iii. § 3. 125 The Charter was. .sworn to at every hun- 
dred-mote. 1189-95 Charter in Wether hat Register (1897) 
30 Et omnes terrae ad earn pertinentes . . sint quiete . . de 
“hundredpeni et de thethiugepenl et de legerwite. 1293 
Rolls Parti. 1. 115/t Liberi et quieti ab omni Scotto. .et de 
Hidaglo. .Hundiedespeny, Borchafpeny, Thethyngpeny. 

Hundred (as ordinal) : see Hundredth. 

'b Hundredaghte. Obs. rare. In 4hondreda5te. 
[app. an analogical formation siiter frit la jte, zixil- 
a^te, for OE. Priligode, sixiigode.] Hundredlh; 
hundredfold. 

1340 Ayenb. 234 po b^t bye^ ine spoushod , . habbeb b^t 
britta5te frut. po b^t hyeb in wodewe-hod habbeb bet 
?ixtia5te frut. po b®*^ lokeb maydenhod habbeb bet 
hondredajte frut. . . pet zed bet yil into | e guode loiide 
fmetefide of one half to \ie brhtafte, of ober half to 
zlxtia3te and of be bt'dde half to be hondieda5te. 

Kundredal (htrndrMal), a. [f. Hundred 5 

+ -A.L.] Of or peitaining to a tenitorial hundred. 

1862 Collect. ArchcBol. I. t2 Single manors having a 
hundredal franchise were often called hundreds 1875 
Stubbs Const. Hist, III. xxi. 564 The ancient towns in 
demesne of the Crown, .possessed a hundredal jurisdiction. 
1897 Maitland Domesday ^ Beyond 93_ The relation of the 
manorial to the hundredal Courts^is curious. 

Hundredary (ht^mdredari), [ad. med.L. hun- 
dreddrius’. see next and -aey.^ =Hundreder I. 
VoL, V, 


1700 Sir H. Chauncy Hertford-.. (1826) I. 15 The Chief 
of them [Freemen] were Sheriffs, Hundredal ies, and other 
Judges and Ministeiial Officers in their several Counties. 
1818 Hailam hhd. Ages (1872) I. ii. 11. § 5. 238 Next in ordei 
w.ns the Centenaiius or Plundiedaiy, whose name expresses 
the extent of his jurisdiction. 1850 Fraser's Rlag. XLI. 
it3 Eveiy county had still its shire-mote, every hundred 
its hundredal y, every tything and parish its wardens. 

Hundreder, -or (h»-ndred0J, -gd). Also 5-6 
hundrytliar, hundredour, hunderder. [f. 
Hundred 5 -i--er2 ; m.va&d.'L. hundreddrius. Cf. 
centenarius, centener, Centenieb.] 

1. The bailiff or chief officer of a liuiidred; the 
lutndred-man. 

[izS^ Act 13 Edw. /, c. 38 Quia etiain vicecomites hun- 
dredal ii et hallivi hbertatum consueveiunt gravare subditos 
siios. 1315 Rolls Parlt. I. 343/2 Qe les Executions 
de Biefs qe veiidront as Viscontes soient faites par les 
Huiidiedeis, conuz & jurez en plein Conte] 1455 Paston 
Lett. No. 239 I. 330 The Kyng [Hen. VI.] beyng then in 
the place of Edmond Westley', hunderdere of the seyd touu 
of Seynt Albones. 1591 Lambardc 38 T hat 

Sheiiffes, Coroners, Hundreders, Buigesses, Serjeants, and 
Beadles, have their Courts within every their paiticulai 
limits. 1607 CowrL /nterpr. (1672), Hund/eder,. .dignifie's 
also him that hath the Jurisdiction of a Hundied, and 
holdeth the hundred Couit . . and sometimes it is used for 
the Bayliff of an Hundred. 1761 Hume Hist. Ettg. 1. ii. 
50 Twelve fieeholders weie chosen ; who, having sworn, to- 
gether with the Imndreder, or piesiding magistiate of that 
division, to administer impartial justice, proceeded to the 
examination of that cause. 1874 Act yj 4 ' 3^ V/ci. c. 45 
§ 38 Nothing in this Act shall take away. .any light or 
privilege of the hundredor or hei editary sheriff of the 
bundled of Cashio. 

2. An inhabitant of a hundred, especially one 
liable to be impanelled on a jury. 

1501 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) 159 All these that is at 
the end of the names ar Hundijthais. 1543-4 Act 35 
Hen. VI H, c. 6 § 3 The shii effe .. shall retuine in eueiy 
suclie paneil . .six sufficient hundredouis at the least. 1628 
Coke On Litt. 157 a. In a plea peisonall, if two hundiedors 
appear, it sufficeth. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Gold. Eng. 1. 
XXV. (1739) 42 In laising of Foices one hundred were 
selected e.v singnlis Pagis, which first were called Centeu- 
narii, or Hundreders, from theii number. 1768 Blackstonc 
Comm. Ill, ix. 161 To oblige the hundredors to make hue 
and cry after the felon. 1818-4S Hallam A/id. Ages (1872) 
11. viii. 406 note, The trial by a jury, .replaced that by the 
body of hundtedois. 1897 MAnuAtiD Doniesday tp Beyond 
288 In order that all the hundredors may have an interest in 
the pursuit of thieves, it is otlierwise decreed, Halfsball go 
to the hundred. 

f 3, A centurion. Obs. 

f 1550 Ckeke tl/att. viii. 8 As Jesus cam into Capernaum, 
yeer cam an hunderder vnto him and sued vnto him. 

Hundredfold (h»-ndtgdfjulcl), a., adv, and 
sb. Forms; see Hundred; also 2-4 -fald, 3 
-feald, 3-4 -feld(e, 4 -foold, -uald, 4-6 -folde. 
[f. Hundred -i- -fold. Cf. ON. htmdratS-falda, 
MHG. hunderlvalt, Ger. hunderifali, -faliig. OE. 
had hundfeald.l 

A. adj. A bundled times as much or as many. 

ri20o 7 'rin. Coll. Horn. 203 He shal fon ber-to-yenes hun- 

dredfeld meda. c 1200 Ormin 19903 He wolide , . Hiss mede 
jeldenn hunndreddfald Foi r hise gode dedess. 1552 Huloet, 
Hundreth folde, centuplex. 

B. adv, A hundred times (in amount). 

a 1200 Moral Ode 54 He hit seal finden eft ber and hundred 
fald mare. Ibid, 247 per is fur pet is undret fald hattre 
bene bo ure. 

b. Now always a (an) knndredfold. 

111320 Cast. Love 1189 He that alle thyng may welde, 
Dowbled his peyne an hondred felde. 1340 Ayenb. 191 

et god wolde yelde an hondreduald al pet me yeaue. c 1400 

Iaundev. (Koxb.) xxiv. 112 Mare acceptable . . pan if he 
gafe him a hundreth falde so mykill. 1797 Godwin En- 
quirer 1. ix. 82 It diminishes them a hundred fold, 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1854) II. 135 Aimies which out- 
numbeied them a hundredfold. 

C. sb. 1 . A hundred times the amount or 
number. 

1:1175 Lamb. Horn, 137 Eower weldede seal eft been 
imeten eower mede, and hi hunderfalde mare, a 1300 
Cursor M. 1705s (Ciott ) But o ioi an hundret fald, he 
dnblid pe pi sang. I38zWyclii Gen.xxvi. 12 Isaac. .sowide 
in that loond, and he fonde that jeer the hundryd foold. 
1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. xm. 158 He shal haue an hundred- 
folde of heuene-ryche blisse. 1526 Tindale Matt. xiii. 8 
Some an hundreef fold, some fifty fold, some thyi ty folde. 
ifiS5 Milton Sonti., Massacre Piedmont, That from the'-e 
may grow A hundredfold, who ..Early may fly the Baby- 
lonian woe. 1747 Chlsterf. Let. to Prior 6 May, Seed . . 
which indeed pioduced one hundred fold. 

2 . A local name for Lady’s Bedstiaw, Galium 
verum, from its numerous crowded blossoms. 

1853 G. Johnston Nat, Hist. E. Bord. I. too As the 
flowers are exceedingly numerous and clustered, our common 
people call the plant A Hnndred-fatd. 

Hundredth. (b»'ndredp), a. and (Also 4-6 
hundretli, 4 hundret, -re, -ride, 5 hondred, 
7 hundred), [f. Hundred -t- -th. Of late for- 
mation ; OE.had no ordinal from hand or hundred ; 
ME. sometimes used forms identical with the car- 
dinal, as is still done dialectally.j The ordinal 
numeral belonging to the cardinal Hundred, 

A. adj, 1 . Coming last in order of a hundred 
successive individuals. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 192/1 Htmdreth, centum, cenienns.. 
cenle\s\iinus. tsyo Levins Manip. 88/44 Y® Hundreth, 
centesinius. 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R ), On the six 
hundredth year of that just man, The second month, the 


seventeenth day began That hoi rid deluge. 1631 R. 
BvFirLD Doctr, kahb. 14 'the one hundied gener.ilion. 
1841 \V. Spalding // rt/p 4 /^. I si. 1. 103 Extending to the 
hiindiedth milestone. 

2. Plundredth part', one of a hundred equal 
parts into which a whole is or may be divided. 

m30o Cursor M. 23140 pe htindiet [Cvti. hundieth, F. 
hundre, Tr. hunddde] part i mat noght mele. 1413 Pilgy. 
.Saiule (Caxton) v. i. (1S59) I s.Twe therof not the hondred 
part. ax6oo Hooker ij.l, \Ve shall not need to use the 
hundredth pat t of th.-it time. 1665 Hooke Aliuogr. 213 
Not above a four or five hundredth pait of a well giown 
Mite. 1790 Burkc Fr. Rev. Wks. V. in [He] lias not 
power left, .by thehundredtli pait sufficient lo hold togethei 
this collection of repiiblicks. 1833 N. Arnott Physics I. 39 
Compres.sed. sons to have bulk about a hundredth part lesb. 

B. sb, A huiidiedth part. 

*774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 124 Divided . .by a Vernier 
division into hundredths of an inch. 1800 Young in Phil. 
I rails. XCI. 40 We will therefore call this distance 12 
hundredths. Mill U/ilit. 'u, 26 Ninety-nine hundredths 
of all our actions aie done fiom other motives. 

Hundredweight (bu'ndredwifit). [f. Hun- 
dred - p Weight. The plnial is unchanged after 
a numeral o/an adj. expressing plurality, as many ] 
An avoiidnpois weiglit equal to 112 pounds ; prob. 
originally to a hundred pounds, whence the name. 
Abbieviated cwt. (formerly C.). 

Locally it has varied from loo to 120 lb. ; ‘in the United 
States a hundredweight is now commonly understood as 
100 pounds' [Cent. Diet.). 

[1542 see Hundred 4 a ] 1577 Harrison England lit. i 
(1877) II. 4 Such [horses] as are kept also for burden, will 
carie foure hundred weight commonlie. 1672 Petty Pol. 
Altai, 11691) S3 The said quantity of Milk will make 2^ C. 
of Raw-Milk-Cheese, and i C. of Whey-Butter. 1700 'T. 
Brown tr. Fresny's Ainusem. Ser. ^ Com. 65 [She] could 
as soon fly with a Hundied Weight of Lead at her Heels. 
1858 Greener Gunnery 303 An anchor-shank weighing some 
hundredweights. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. iv. App. A 
(ed. 2) 564 Ihe Jersey local hundred weight consists of 104 
Jersey pounds, and the Gtieinsey hundred weight of 100 
Guernsey pounds 1895 't hues S'Rlax. 10/6 The hundied- 
weight of certain kinds of cheese was 112 lb. and of otheis 
120 lb. 

nttrib. 1883 P. S. Robinson Saints ij- Sinners 253 Hun- 
dredweight blocks of silver bullion. 

i' Hune. Nant. Obs. Also 7 .St:, liuin. [In 
Layamon, app. a. ON. hihi-n knob at the mast- 
head ; in later use prob. a. F. hune (from Norse) 
in same sense. Cf. Hound rA 2 J *=■ Hound i. 

claos Lay. 28978 Sell heo drojen to hune. a 1605 Mont- 
gomerie Misc, Poems xlviii, 93 Vp uent our saillis, tauntit 
to the huins. 1764 Veicht in Phil. Trims. LIV. 286 'The 
main-top-mast had great pieces carried fiom it, fiom the 
hunes down to the cap, at the head of ihe main-mast. 

Hune, var. of Hone sb.'^ Obs,, delay. Hun- 
frame, var. Unfeame Ohs., evil, disadvantage. 
Hun:fysh, obs, f. Houndfish. 

Hung (\\t>x]),ppl. a. [pa. pple. of Hang v.I 

1. Suspended, attached so as to hang down, etc. ; 
see the vb. Often with qualification, as well, ill. 

1663 F. Hawkins Youth's Belinv, 97 Annulet, a thing hung 
about the neck. 1678 Quack's Acad. 6 A Tongue well hqiig. 
1771 Smollett Humph. Cl 26 June, The caniage is.. well 
hung. 1894 A thensenm 22 Sept 393/2 In all hung window 
sashes means should be adopted to permit both the sashes 
being removed. 

b. Of meat : Suspended in the air to be cured 
by drying, or (in the case of game) to become 
‘ high ’. 

1655 Moufet & Eennet Health's Iniprov. (1746) 349 
Country-labourers, accustomed to feed usually upon hung 
Beef. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Fr. Gerund I. 106 Old ewe- 
mutton, hung-mcat, and household bread. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxiii, A piece of hung beef, and six loaves. 1863 
Morn. Star z Jan. 5, I have heaid Dr. Hill's evidence as 
to hung game being unwholesome and unfit for food. 

2. Furnished or decorated with hanging things. 
1648 Gage West hid. 16 All her masts and tacklings hung 

with paper Lanthornes. 1791 Trans. See. Arts IX. 33 
They [peas] grew lapidly and were very well hung. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ui I. 385 At the larger houses of 
entertainment were to be found beds hung with silk, 
f b. Having pendent organs. Obs. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Suitees) i Hunge tuppes are such 
as have both the stones in the codde. C1645 Howell Lett. 
(1650) I. 32 They cut off his genitories, (and they say he was 
hung like an ass). 2685 Land, Gaz. No. 1998/4 A large 
Hound Bitch . .pretty well hung, all white. 1785 Grosd 
Diet. Vulg. T., Well-hung. 

Hung pa. t. and pple. of Hang v. 

t Hu'ngar. Obs. [a. Ger. Ungar, med.L. 
Hungarus Hungarian.] 

1, A Hungarian. 

1606 G. WfooDcocicr] tr. Hist. Ivstine Hvja, A while 
after, himself was ouercome by the said Hungars. 

2. Agoldcoinof Hungaiy. AXso Hungar-dollar. 
1650 Fuller Pisgah iv, il. 29 Hungar-dollars, W'hich are 

refined to the standard of Hungarian gold. 2684 T. Smith 
Acc. City Prusa in Phil. Trans. XIV. 442 Zecchines and 
Hungais for Gold, and Spanish Dollais and Zalotts for 
Silver, .pass current among them, 1756 Rdlt Diet. Trade, 
Hungar, or Hongre, a gold coin struck in Hungary ; and 
also a money of accompt, worth about a ciown sterling. 

Hungarian (hzjqge*‘rian), a. and sb. [f. med.L. 
Hungaria Hungary.] A. adj. 

1. Of, belonging to, or native of Hungaiy. Ap- 
plied lo things orig. made or reared in Hungary, as 
Jhni^artan horse, H leather-, Hungarian balsam, 

5§ 
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the resinous product of the Carpathian pine, Pimis 
Mugho or Pttmilio ; Hungarian howls, a kind of 
amalgamating machine, orig. used in the gold 
mines of Schemnitz ; Hungarian machine, a hy- 
draulic machine on the principle of Hero’s foun- 
tain : see quot. ; Hungarian water, Hungary water. 

1600 J. Poky tr. Leo's Africa ii. 48 The Hungarian coine 
is round. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. ix. 415 Tlie Hungarian 
miles are the lowest upon earth, a 1688 Vn.utRs (Dk. 
Btickhm.) Ep. to Julian Wlcs. 1705 II. 92 Such Caibuncles 
. . As no Hungarian Water can Rechess. 1829 War. Philos., 
Hydraulus ii. 17 (U. Iv. S.) The Hungaiian m.achiiie, .so 
called from its having been employed in diaining a mine at 
Cheninitr, in Hungary, pioduces its action by the conden- 
.sation of a confined poition of air produced by the descent 
of a high Column of water contained in a pipe. 1882 Garden 
13 May 322/1 Hungarian Lilac will shortly be in bloom. 

t 2 . Thievish, marauding ; needy, beggarly (with 
play on hungry : cf. B. 2 ; see Nates). Ohs, slang. 

1598 Shaics. Merry iP. t. iii. 23 0 base hungarian wight : 
wilt y“ the spigot wield? 1608 Merry Devil Edmonton 
(1617) Divb, Come y^ee Hungarian pilchers, we are once 
more come under the zona torrida of the forest. 

B. sh. 

1 . A native or inhabitant of Hungary, a Magyar ; 
a Hungaiian horse ; the language of Hungary. 

*SS 3 {title') A dialoge of comfort against tribulation, made 
by Syr Thomas Moie Knyght, and set fooith by the name 
of an Hmigaiien. 1615 in Devon Iss. Excheq. Jas. / (1836) 
318 One other gray geldijig, inste.ad of one of the Hunga- 
rians given to the Queen. 1668 'll! Real Char. i. i. 
i) 3. 4 The Hungaiian [language], used in the greatest pait 
of that Kingdom. 1841 W. Spaluing Italy rj- It. Isl. II. 83 
Fresh invasions of the Saiacens, to whom were now added 
the Hungarians fiom the north. 

f 2 . (With play on hunger.) A hungry person, 
a great eater : cf. A. 2. Ohs. slang. 

i6oo-i2 Rowlands Four Knaves (Percy Soc.I no A 
monstrous eater. .Invited . . unto a gentleman, Who long'd 
to see the samy hungarian, And note his feeding. 1608 
Merry Devil Edmonton (1617) Clj, Away, I .. must tend 
the Huiigarions. 1632 D. Lupton London iii, 12 The 
middle He [of .St Paul's] is much frequented at noone with 
a Company of Hung.arians, not walking so much for Recrea- 
tion, as neede. 

+ Hungaric (hjtqgm-rik), <2. Ohs. [ad.med.L. 
Hungaric-us : cf. Hdngaht.] =Hungaeian a. i. 
Hungaric fever : an old name for typhus fever. 

1661 LexVE.ix. Hist. Anim. (J- Min, 327 Hungarick feaver, 
which is. .malignant and contagions. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
DfsA (1713) 473/2 It is good against a Hungarick Fever, 
which IS a kind of hweating Sickness, 

t Hungarish., a. Obs. rare. [f. next -h -isii.] 
= Hungaiuak'. 

1606 G. W[oodcocue] tr. Hist, Ivstinc LI ij a, By his wife 
of the Hungarish lace hee had one sonne. 

H'ungary (hzvijgari). [ad. mecl.L. Hungaria 
(F. Hongrie), f. Ilungarl, Ungari, Ungri, Ugri 
(cf, Ugetan), mecl.Gr. Oilyypoi, Get. Ungar-n, 
names applied to the Hungarians, who call them- 
selves Magyars,] The name of a country and 
kingdom of central Europe, now forming, with 
several dependent provinces, the eastern or trans- 
Leilhan division ofthe Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Used attrib. as in Hungary water \ see C|uots. 

ifig8 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife v. vi, Your bottle of Plungary 
water to your Indy. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker-sey), Q%ceen of 
Hungry Water, a Spirit of Wine fill'd with the more es- 
sential part of Rosemary-flowers. 1727-41 Chambers CycL, 
Hungary Water, .a distilled water, denominated from a 
queen of Hungaiy, for whose use it was first prepared ; .. 
made of rosemary flowers infused in rectified spiiit of wine, 
.and thus distilled. 1813 Sporting Mag. XLII. 129 Hungaiy 
waters , . were brought to recover the gentleman. 

Hungary, obs. form of Hunget. 

Hunger (Iwqgar), sb. Forms: 1 hungor, 
1-5 huiigur, r— hunger; (also 3 hounguer, 
{Orm.) hunngerr, 3-5 unger, 4 hungire, -yr, 
honggir, houngur, 4-5 hongur, -yr(e, 4-6 
hungre, -ir, honger, honnger, 5- hongre, -ir). 
[OE. hunger, -ur = OS. hungar, MDu. hongher 
(Du. honger), OHG. hungar, (MHG., Ger. hun- 
ger), ON. hungr, (Sw., Da. hunger) OTeiit. 
*hufjgrti-s ; cf. Goth, htiggrjan to hunger : the 
actual Goth. sb. was hilhrtts, corresp. to an OTeut. 
'^hmjhru-s ; these imply pie-Teutonic Huykru-, 
^ktjkrti-. Cf. Lith. kanka torment, kenkti to 
ache, Gr. (gloss) /cey/ret = weipa ; see Khige, and 
Zupitza German. Gutturale.) 

1 . The uneasy or painful sensation caused by 
want of food ; craving appetite. Also, the ex- 
hausted condition caused by want of food. 

eSas Vesp. Psalter Iviii. 15 [lix. 14] Hungur ffrowla'S. 
a 900 Cynewulf Crist 1660 in Exeter Bk., Nis hter hunger 
ne burst slap ne swar leger. c 1050 Sseppl. AElfric's Gloss. 
in Wr.-Wfilcker 172/3 Fames, nel popina, hunger. 1154 
O. E. Chron. an. 1137 r 3 Wrecce men stunieii of hungair. 
a izoo Moral Ode 231 On helle is vnger & berst. C1290 
A'. Eng, Leg. 1 . 2/54 For strong hounguer he criede loude. 
^1375 Ec. Leg. Saints, Petrus 88 Till ner for hungyre jie 
gaste he ^alde. (11400-50 Alexander 4608 5 e hot fede 30W 
with frute at flays nojt 3oure hongir. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 8 What nedeth meet there wheie shall be 
no hunger? 1568 Grafton Citron. II. 35 After that he 
would never eate nor drinke, but pyned away for hunger 
and sorow. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage G 6 ix) 836 Very 
patient of labour and hunger, feasting if they have where- 


with ..and fasting Ollier- whiles. 1791 Mns. RAncLirrr 
Rom. Forest ii, A repast which hunger and fatigue made 
delicious. 1858 Lytton M'hat will he do i. iii, 1 liave the 
hunger of a wolf. 

"b. personified or represented as an agent, 
ciooo Andreas 1089 (Gr.) Hungieson wenum blatcs beod- 
gsestes. 1362 Langl. J'. PI. A. vii. 288 Fedde luiiiger 
jeorne With good Ale. 1393 Jlnd. C. ix. 177 I longer linve 
mercy of liem, and lete me geve hem lienes. 1613 Pukciia.s 
Pilgrimage (16141862 Soniepeiishing in the devout ingjawes 
of the Oce.an, and otlieis in their selfe devouring M.iwes of 
Hunger 1774 Goldsm. A'liA //A/. 11776) II. 125 Hunger 
is a much moie poweiftil enemy to man than watchfulness, 
and kills liiin mucli sooiiei. 1894 If. Dru.\imond 
hlan 251 The parent of all industiies is Hunger. 

C. Proverbs. 

1546 J. IIeywoot) Prov. (1867) 39 Some saie, and I feele, 
hunger perceth stone wall. iS55l0niN Deiades 62 ma>g., 
Huiigei is the best sauce 1607 Siiaks. Cor. i. i. 210. 1608 
'iiarsixi. Serpents (1658) 780 Ilungei breakclh stone-walls, 
and liaid need makes tile old wife tiot. 1634 Sir T Hi.khi nr 
Trav. 12 Fl.ad they not so good a sauce as liunger, 1719 
I)e Foe Crusoe ii. ii, Iliinget knows no ftiend. 

2 . Want or scarcity of food in a country, etc. ; 
dearth ; famine. Obs. or arch. 

nooo /Elfric Gen. xli. 30 Hunger fondeb ealle corban. 
riooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xxiv. 7 Mann-ewealtnas beo 3 and 
hungras . . and eoiban styruiiga. a 1046 O. E. i. 'hron. (MS. 
C) an. 976 On bj's Scare wa;s se miccl.i hunger on Angel 
cynne. c 1250 (Avi. (;• Ex. 2150 Glie her him two cliilder 
bar, Or men wui 3 of Sat lutngei war. 1387 Tuevisa Higdi n 
(Rolls) II. 441 In Ills dayes fil a greet honger in b^^ iond of 
Israel. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cii. (1482) 83 The eiiglyssli 
peple that weie escaped the grete liongei and moiLalyie. 
1559 Homilies i. .Ssnenitng ii. (1859) 7 ® •• •‘'Vnt an uni- 

versal liimget upon the whole country. 1600 Holland Livy 
IV. 147 Tliese calamities liegan with hunger. 1847 W. L. 
Forster in T. W. Reid Life (1888) I. vi. 196 When we 
entered a village [in Ireland] our fust question was, ‘ How 
many deaths?’ ‘ The hunger has been there', was eveiy- 
wliera the cry. 

3 . Iransf. and fig. Strong desire or craving. 

1548 PIall Chron., Rich. Ill 45b, That cuised liungie 

of golde and execiable tliirst of liicie. 1656-9 B. Harris 
Parhml' s Iron Age 4 The insatiable hiingei of moiiy liath 
vayled . . their understanding, i860 Gno. Elio r Mill on FI. 
I. V, This need of love — this hunger of the heait. 1880 
Tennyson Battle Brnnanhnrh xv, Earls that were lured 
by the Hunger of gloiy. 1889 Ruskin Prieteriia III. 43 A 
fit took me of hunger for city iife again. 1897 Daily News 
24 Sept. 8/3 This so-called ‘land hunger’ might prevail in 
parts of Ireland where the possession of a small piece of 
land was absolutely necessary. 

^ erroneously for hungri, Hungby. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 5094 (Cott.) Fine yeir 0 bis hunger tide 
{other MS.^I. hungie, -ly, -eryj. (11300 Ibid. 20121 (Edin.) 
Naktd and hunger [oilier MSS. hungry, hongry] sco clad 
and fed. c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) iii. 1934 pe hungor and 
be thorsty. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. Of, belonging to, con- 
nected with, or characteristic of hunger, as hunger- 
den, -pain, -pinch, -wolf, -world. b. instru- 
mental, as hunger-beaten, -driven, -greedy, -mad, 
■pinched, fressed, -stricken, -stung, -worn adjs. ; 
hunger-pine vb. c. objective, as hunger-giving. 
d. parasynthetic, as hunger-gutted, -patmehed 

1606 J. Ravnolds Dolarney's Prim. (1880) 87 Because, 
that I was ^hunger-beaten, I chaw’d a bit. 1843 Carlyle 
Past Pr. III. ii, The Atheist world, from its utmost sum- 
mits of Heaven and Westminster Hall., down to the lowest 
cellars and neglected *hunger-dens of it, is very wretched. 
a x6i8 Sylvester Hymn St. Lewis the King 489 In rags, 
and *hunger-driven. 1895 Westm. Gaz. ii Feb. 5/2 The 
fearlessness of the hunger-diiven birds. 1607 Topsell 
Four-f, Beasts (1658) 373 Satisfying his *iiunger-greedy 
appetite, 1647 R- Stapylton Juvenal 67 Art thou w'ith 
th’ injury of a meale so looke? So ‘^hungei-gutted ? 1805 
Cary Dante, Inferno i. 44 With his head held aloft and 
*hunger-raad. i8zo Keats Isabella lix, Seldom felt she 
a'ly *hunger-pain. 1598 Rowlands Betraying Christ ii 
Like *hunger-paunched wolues prone to deiioiir The 
Browning Fra Lippo 127 Admoiiilion from 
the *hunger-pinch. 1639 Fuller Holy War 1. viii. (1647) 
II Being well Hiunger-pincht . . [he] ran away from the 
rest of the Christians, 1610 C/testc?‘^s yv/., JLpwic 28 A 
iich man *hunger-pin’d with want, a 1756 Collins Ode 
Pop, Superst. Highl. 164 *Hunger-prest Along th’ Atlantick 
u(i climb. 1614 'T. Adams Fatal Banquet i. 

Wks. 1861 I. 161 Hath any gentleman the *hunger-vvorm 
of covetousness? 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxiii, Many 
'■hunger-worn outcasts close their eyes in our bare streets. 

e. Special combs. : f hunger-bane, death by 
hunger, starvation; so t liHuger-baned adj., 
starved; ■}* hunger-bedrip, a kind of Bedeii* or 
harvest seivice at which the lord gave the tenants 
food ; hunger-belt, a belt worn round the abdomen, 
and continually tiglitened to alleviate the pangs of 
liunger; f hunger-bond, necessity aiising from 
famine; hunger-flower, a species of "Wliitlov- 
grass. Hi aha mean a, so called because it grows in 
‘ Inmgiy ’ soils {Cent. Diet J) hunger-grass, the 
grass Alopecurus agresiis : see hunger-weed \ 
hunger-house, a place in which cattle aie kept 
for some time before being slaughtered ; a pining- 
house ; hunger-rot, f (a) a disease in cattle rc- 
sulting from scanty feeding ; (i) a miserly wretch 
(dial .) ; hunger-trace, a flaw in the feathers of a 
hawk caused by improper or scanty feeding while 
the feathers are growing ; hunger-weed, a name 
lor Ranunculus arvensis and Alopecurus agrestis 
corn-field weeds, found especially on clayey soil. ' 


1617 hlAniciiAM Cnval. l. 3 N(ii'..lli.Tt tliey..foi l.-irko nf 
stietiRtli ilic with Inuij^i-i-liaiic. 1549 Cot 1 nii.ui , etc. 
I.iasm. Par. i Cor. 12 Wc bcyiiq tlicii'. wmc ’'liunuci- 
liriiied and famy-slital. c 1300 Cintiimah Battle - Abbey 
(Cainden) 5.)- Ad quartam prci ai i.im, ipiiul vin.itiii "Uiiiiqu- 
licdiip. 1846 .Sioki.s Disiov. A u\t>'alia 11. .'ll!, jq'i Mi. 
I’.isco. .had olitaiiii-d fumi them a "luuij'i'V lu-lt, (umpo-iiMl 
(if wallaby fiir.s. 1865 Daily 'Pel. 2t Dei . 7/1 ' I'l-, a ilevii e 
of savages to cheat an empty stomaeli, .mil is i.illeil ‘ tlie 
lumi'er licit’. (-1250 Gen. .i, F.\. 7(11 Jleiliii fm lie, (m 
'‘liuiiget bond, fe^er lit into egipte loml. 1839 (i. Tayior 
Mem. hut tees in hur tees' Din h am IV. fiy I le went iiistamly 
to the ■‘liiiiigui-lioiise, mill -Sit it at libe'ity. 1893 Whitby 
Gaz. 3 Nov. 3/6 In two iiist.mces the pining-l.iiis m liimgei- 
houses aie witliiii the shops in open diieitly into tbeiii. 
1523 FiiziiiKn. Husb. § 54 Also "hmigei lolle is the woist 
lutte that c.an be . . anil . . cnmetli foi l.irke of misite, and 
.so for bmigei they e.ite sudie as they i .111 fynile. 1577 
B. tiooGi. 1 1 ercsbach' s Husb, ill. (isfKO ipi Against tin- 
Winter rotte, oi liunger iiitte, you iiiiist pioviile to feeile 
tliem at boine in Cratches. 1828 ( taven Pial., Huitgei- 
zii/, a iicmirious, giipiiig wietili. 1828.S111J. .S Simu'imi 
Obseiv. Ilawhing 7 Vuimj; hawks sbouUl be pit nlifully led, 
for if they are left one day witlmilt food, the Iningei- 
traces will appeal. 1852 R. F. Bun ion Fahonry CatUy 
Indus iv. 42 note, Tlie iiluiuaKe will beai . bungei-li.ms 
a flaw on tlie .shaft and well of cvei y icalhei in the hod), 
especially the wings .arid tail, often ucfasioiiinp them io 
break of) at the ]ilai.e iiijui ed. 1793 Mari in Biota Rust 

H. 56 h ICorn Liowfootj has the name of "I timgem eed. 
1894 Times 21 May 12/1 That most pestilent of weeds, the 
slender foxtail, Idackhent, or liimgeivveed, atopmntn 
ngtestis, is aheady in ear and Ikiwei in cm ii-iielils. 

Hunger (hwijgor), bonus: 1 hyngraii, 
hingrian,(hyncgrian ), 3-5hungro-n ( 4 hongro , 
hengreu, 5 hungyr, 6 houngir, -ro, hmigre), ,] 
hunger, [OE. hyngran (later hingrian\ -- ( )S. ,1;/- 
hungrjan, Goth, huggrjan, f. hungr-, lli’NiiUit sh, 
Cf. also Ci'WQs. hungaran, -in-ii;/, MHO. and Get. 
hungern, MLG. , hi Du. hungeren, MI), and Du. 
hongeren ; OFris. hungera ; ( )N. hungra, 1 )a. hun 
gre, with a different verbal form. The normal 
mod. repr. of OE. hy}igr{i)an would be hinger ; 
in ME. this was assimilated to the sli. hunger.\ 
fl. impers. as in it hungers me {■ Outh. 
huggrei) mik, ON. mik hungnir, OHG. mih hun- 
grit) : ‘ there is hunger to me ’, I am litmgry. (lit 
OE. with accus. or dat.) Ohs. 

950 Lindtsf Gosp. John vi. 35 SeSc cymes to me ne 
hynegreo bine, ciooo Ags. Gosp, ibid., Ne liingiaft Inine 
Jie to me cymS. <. 1000 zEiiioe Horn. J. 166 .Ai, sioEin 
him liiiigiode. (7x225 Auer. R. 21.) Ou sih.it inei Imii- 
gien. C1300 Ha-oelok G54 Him liniigreile swithe sine. 
137s Laruour /)’? wc XIV. 432 'Thame hungent alsua weill 
sar. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. -xvi. 252 Eet this when lie 
hungrej). 

2 . intr. To feel or suffer hunger, be hungry. 

(1000 Cynewulf Ci-hl 1354 in Exeter Bk., puime Re,, 
^efoii hingrenclum hlaf. ^riooo Goiip,, Luke vk ai 
Eadige synd se oe liingriaS iiu, (I1300 ( ttrsor Al. n'Oti, 
I wat at ])ou_ has fasted laiig and hungies [Prin, hnngiest) 
nu. (11310 in Wnght Lyric P, x. 37 ’I'lnmnc niiliti hen- 
gren on lieowe. 1340 Hampoi.e Pr. Come, fiisi, I liuiigeid 
mid yhe me fedde. 1382 Wyci.if Luke vi. 3 Tliis, that 
JJaiuth aide, whanne he hungiicJe, c 1440 Payv, 

253/1 Hungryn, or waxyn hungry.., esinio. 1546 J. Hi y- 
WOOD Prov. (1867) =’8 'J'liey must hunger in fiost, that will 
not woorke in heete. a 1612 Donne UtaOapaTiis (1644) 129 
H he had not hungied till then, his fa.sting had had no 
Blakic Songs Exper., Holy Thursday 
15 oabe can never hunger there. 1881 N. 'J'. jK.V.) Matt. 
IV. 2 When he liad fasted forty daj’s and fuUy nights, he 
afterwaid hungered [i6ii was.. an luingred], 
o. trails/, and^^. To have a lon^injj or craving ; 
to long/or ; to hanker after. (With intfiVect pass,) 
c: X440 Jacobs (E, E, T. S.) 113 pin ey3in gredyly 
hungryn to se vaiiytees. 1526 'Tindale Alatt. v. 6 Bleswd 
aie they which lionger and tliurst for [1539 aftei] liglU- 
ewesnes. 1563 Wimet Wks. (1890) II. 12 The peple 
houngeut throw inlake of the heuiulie and necessaie fuid of 
Dodis Word. 1700 Farquhar Constant Couple iv. iii, 
Hell hungers not more for wi etched souls, than he foi ill- 
’'■Til Waterland A’dzi. Doctr. Eucharist vi. 161 
Xnc Word was made Flesh ; which consequently is to he 
luingred after for the sake of Life. 1856 Mus. Browning 
VI. 4 ss Whom still I’ve liungeied after more than 
biead 1873 Helps Anim. 4 blast, vi. (1875) 143 If, over 
necessary lepiite, you hunger for praise. 

T^. treats. To^ have a hunger or craving for; to 
desire with longing ; to hiuiger after. Obs. 

CIOOO Ags. Gosp. Matt, v, 6 Eadixe .synt ha Se riht- 
wisnesse hingriao [esnriunt iustitiam] and hyi’i'taS. 1382 
\v Yci.iF Elessid he pel pat huiigren and biistnnrut- 
wisnfesse c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. 'T. .S.) 11 3 pi mowth 
nungieth gredyly delycacyes..pin erys lumgrjn gredyh 
iieyve t3'dynges. 1563 Homilies it. Sacrament i. (1859) ,piJ 
bpintually they hungred it, .spiritually they tasted it. 

o. lo subject to liunger; to starve, famish; to 
drive or force by hunger {to, into, out, etc.). 

1575 Gascoigne D/(/ c(? AV//i(7;(cxxxii, ThePrince toZeland 
came himselfe Po liunger IVIiddleburgh. 1596 Dalrvmpm. 

I. I^eslie s Ifist. Scot, x, 313 It culd not be won be na 
torce except tlmy wai liungret out. 1641 Bcst /'ana. 
louiteesjiiQ Thene pasture will liunger our beasts that 
aie used to better keepinge. 1727 P. W'alker Lijc Peden 
50 (Jan^) Christ minds only to diet you, and not hunger 

Anecd. Engf. Langf^ 58 noic^ In the 
nortri they say of one who keeps his servants on short 
commons that he hungers them. 1858 Kingsley Ode to N. 
00 Jfl,’ Hunger into madness Every plunging pike. 
18^ Daily Tel. 12 May 5/7 The Mahdi .spent five months 
in hungering out Obeid. 

b. transf To deprive of strength bv waul of 
anykind; to'staive’. 
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HUISTGRY. 


14 / ler CitnicNir. c. s.i_ in ^Kcoit. Stat. (1844) 700/2 {red) 

fSkiiiners] lninm;i l)oi Iclliii- in clcfaut of graith J>at jb to say 
alnin eggis and 0)111 tliingls. 

Hu-nger-bit, a. - next, 

1549 6z Sii.KNiioM) H. Ps. xxxiv, 10 The Lions shall 
be iumgcrliit, and_ pimie with famine much. 1671 Milton 
P. A. II. 417 r.usL in a De.seit liei'o and luingeidjit. et 1711 
Kln I'^ythe I’oet. Wks. 1721 JV. 201 Fiuioiis Panthers., 
lunigia-bilt. 

Hu'nger-bit'ten, a. ‘ Bitten ’ or pinched with 
hunger; famished, slaived. 

1545 Chi.ki; Hurt Sedit. (1641) 34 When every man for 
lack IS hiingei bitten. 1615 J, Silmilns Satyr. Pss, 12 The 
luiiiger-bittuii Client to disLressc 1816-17 CoinuiiiGE Lay 
.Sinn, jj." A liiingei -bitten and ideales.s philosophy. 

Hungered (hwijgord), a. Ll’artly aphetic 
form ot A-niJN(}KUHD, paitly pa, pple. of IIungek 
V. $.] Hungry; famished, starved. 

C14ZS Co/i//. Trcl. xlvi. iiC llcseged & hungiod. 

1477 IC.viu. Rivi.ns (Ca\ton) DiUci, 21 a, He cte wliansom- 
eiier lie was hungeied. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 
6 16 'I'lie pepill salbe houiigeiit haill Of .Spiiituall fade. 
1790 f. Williams Shrove 'Puesday I1794) 2: The coinier .. 
bid tbe Inillgei’d eat. 1837 Lvi lON A'. iMallrasj. i. i. 4 To 
gi t fooil when I'm hnngcied. 1871 Tlnnyson Last Toitr- 
nam. 7 it, 1 am hunger'd and half-anger’d. ISIod. Sc. A puir 
Inmgeit cieatui. 

A htuigered, an hungered-, improperly divided 
foims of A-iiii.\(iere[), Aniiunohiikd, ij.v. 

1398, etc. [.see A-iiunoi.hI' 11, Anhungluld]. 1377 13 . Googe 
n ertslhxtKs Hush. iv. (1586) 164 Nor .. let them goe a 
lumgeul into the I'astiues. 1841 James Jirigaud x.xiii, I 
trust that suppci is leady, for I am an hungered. 

Hiingerer (hyijgoroj). [f. IIongeu &. + -eiH.] 

( )ne will) suffets hunger ; one who longs or craves. 

1382 Wyllii' /rrt. xx.xii. 6 And voido he .shal make the 
.soiile of the luingiere. 1784 R. Bai.l Barham Downs II. 6 
A hungerer after loaves and fi.shes. i8zi I, AMU Elia Sei. i. 
iirare lufore Ateat, Notliing in Milton is tinelier fancied than 
these temperate dreams of the divine Hungerer. 1842 Croly 
Ihsi. Sk. 90 The tliwaited hungerer for ollice takes up the 
miserable commonplaces of politics ; and is the radical. 

Hungering (hi''i3gaiiij), uhl. sh. [f. Hunger 
V. -h -MG*.] The action of the verb Hunger; 
ciaving, longing. 

1638 Wilkins New World 1. (1707) i An Earneitne.ss and 
Hungering after Novelty. 1678 I’unyan ./’i/gn i. 115 He 
(hideth hiiiigi iiijis and thirstiiigs after him. 1837 Cuu.vlk 
Pr. Rev. I. VI. iv, Riaiicu has begun her long Ciiiriculum 
of Ilungeiing. 1891 AihauBiti/t 10 Jan. 51/1 The insane 
lumgeiiiig after quai tering.s. 

HuTigering, ///. [f. as piec. + -iNO-.] 

'i'hat lumgcis ; hungry. 

97t Blickl. Norn. 5 pa hingi isendan he sefyllep mid godum. 
1(1300 E, £. Psalter cvi[ij. g llungrand saiilo he lilled 
wiili gode. IS 1340 Hami'olc Psalter cxlv. 5 He gilts mote 
til huiighand. a 1882 Rossltti House of Life vi, The half- 
drawn hungering face. 

Hence Hifiig'eringly adi)., hungrily, longingly. 
1884 Alien. Forbes in Eng. lllusir. Mag. 1 . 456 'Tidings 
which people.s awaited hungeiingly or tremblingly. 

t Hungerland. Obs. [perh. = Hungary ; cf. 
also Hungerlin.] In cpiot. attrib. 

1632 MA.SSINGISK City Madam iv. iv. Your Hungerland 
bands, and Spanish quellio luffs. 

Hu'Ugerless, a- rare. [f. Hunger sb. + 

-LESS.] Flee from hunger. 

1620 Shelton Quix. III. xxi. 14S Sad and soirowful tlio’ 
hungerlcbs. 

t Hungerlin . Obs. [? A corruption of HuN- 
GERLANii.J ‘A SOIL of short furiecl lobe, so named 
from having been derived from Hungary (Nares'. 

c 164s Howell Lett. I. l. i, It was a quaint difference the 
Aiicieiitb did put 'twixt a Letter and an Oration, that the one 
.should be attir'd like a Woman, the other like a Man .. A 
Letter or Epi.stle should be shoit-coated and closely cotichcl : 
a Hungerlin becomes a Letter more han.somely then a gown. 
1638 Burbuhv Hist. Chr. Alessandra 212 'I’lie Cardinal 
followed her Majesty, who had on a man’s Hungerlin of 
plain black Velvet with a band, and an njiper safegard for 
women of a dark grey coloui, without which she would have 
lookt like a man. 

Hungerly (hw-rigmli), adj. Ohs. or arch. [f. 
Hunger sIk + -ly*-.] Hungry-looking; having 
a hungry, starved, or famished look, 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. vii. 197 Ich can nat hym discryuc. 
So hongerliche and so holwe heruy hym-self lokede. iSSS 
Eden Decades 99 Owre men were enforced to departe nom 
thense more hungerly then theye came. 1596 Shaks. 'Pim. 
Shr. in. ii. 177 His beard giew thinne and hungerp'. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Dug. Char. (1852) SS 'fhe linkmen of London., 
are poor, lean, hungerly, brisk, and knowing. 

Hu’ugencly* tat'ch, [f. Hunger 

sb. + -LY^ : in use a variant of Hungrily. Very 
frequent 1550-1650.] Hungiily; greedily. 

1557 Burrough in Hakluyt Pay. (1S86) III. 156, I sawe 
them eate rocke weedes as hungerly, as a cowe doethgrasse 
when shee is hungrie. 1607 Shaks. Timou 1. 1. 262, 1 feed 
Most hungerly on your sight. 1653 B-CLcuofi- Pnieojuus, 
Vandal Wars ii. 36 The Vandale boy caught it first, and 
hungerly thrust it hot into his mouth. 1861. Lp. Lytton be 
Fane TaMihiitiser -f> Hungerly our ears Wait the melodious 
murmurs of a harp, rr tt r 

t Hu'nger-starve, z'. Obs. [f._ Hunger sb. 
-P Starve 0.] trans. ‘ To starve with hunger : 
formerly in regular use where the simple ‘ starve 
is now usual. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 28 Min eye wolde .. Ben hunger 
storven also faste. Till eft ayein that he her see. 1376 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 351 If it were not . . should not all 
kinde of cattell ..perishe, and be hunger starved t 1507 


Golding De Mornay xxxl. 499 It is written. I will himger- 
starue all the Gods of the Gentiles, i6io Histno-m. vi. 

G IV b, 'Though Famine hungerstarue yet heaiien saues. 

So Hunger-starved, f-starven ppl. a. ; f Hun- 
ger-starving •vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

' 2 IS 33 Lu. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. Ii iij h, Ac- 
compaigiiied with hunger st.iruen trewandes. 1378 J. 
Stockvvood Serm. 24 Aug. 17 The vnineicifull and hunger- 
stai uen Souldiers. 1592 Dee Comp. Rehears. (Chetham 
Sec.) 35 'To save us from hunger starving. 1397-8 Bi’. Hall 
Sat. i. i. 13 Such hunger-starven trencher poetiie. 1632 
LiriiGOW Trav. ili. 100, 1 in that hunger-stai viiig feaie, fed 
upon the expectation of my doubtfull reliefe. 1647 Trapp 
Comm. Matt, xv.27 'Those that are hunger-starved are glad 
to feed upon hedge-fruit. 1692 Dryden Eleonora 47 'The 
Hunger-starv’d, the Naked, and the Lame. 1725 Dn Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 345 They were indeed huiiger- 
■btai ved. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 123 This tatteied, and 
seemingly hunger-starved, Body of Cavalry. aiSjgJ. S. 
Brewer Eng. Stud. (1881) 434 Wolve.s and foxes.. hunger- 
starved, swept down from the neighbouiing forest. 

Hungery, obs. form of Hungry. 

'i Hungil, -ill. Obs. local. [In 1450 houndgilt 
OE. type '*hundgild ‘dog-payment’.] A pay- 
ment under the P'orest Laws on account of dogs. 

In qnot. 1621 app. a fine for not expeditating them, = 
Foot-gild ; but otherwise explained by Marshall. 

1450 Rolls Parlt. V. 195/1 'Thomas Cateby . . hath . . Ixj. 
of houndgilt silver yerly .. by the hands of oure Receivour 
of ouie Duchie of I-ancastie. 1621 N. Riding Kec. (1894) 

I. 38 As towchinge the expeditating of doggs they saye that 
the laste yeare theie was about the sumine of xiijfix® col- 
lected within the said libertie by the graves of Pickeringe, 
for hungill. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
i/orsam, Httngil-Money, a small tax which is still paid 
(though the intention of it lias long ceased) by the townships 
on the north side of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapontake of Pickering, for hoisemen and hounds kept for 
the puipose of driving off the deer of the forest of Pickering 
fiom the corn-fields which bordered upon it. 

Hungre, obs. form of Hunger, Hungry. 
Hungrify(h»-ijgrif3i), v. nonce-tvd. [f. Hungry 

a. -p-PY.] irans, 'To make hungry. So Humgri- 
fying ppl. a., appetizing. 

1881 Blackmoru Christowcll xxxii, 'The hungry and huii- 
giifying potato. 1887 — Springhaveii 's.'f,Y\\^x^ was Mr. 
Cheeseman. .amid a presence of hungiifying goods. 

Hungrily (hn-qgrili), adv. [f. Hungry a. p 
-ly-^.] In a hungiy manner; with hunger or 1 
craving; longingly; greedily. j 

1377 Langl. P.Pl. B.xx. 122 Thamiecam coueityse. .And j 
armed hym in auarice and huugiiliche lyued. X693 Dryden, 
junr. in Dryden's ‘)uvenal xiv. (1697) 357 When on harsh 
Acoins hungrily they fed. 1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Z-iy-n/ 
Odis viii. 42 So hungiily you eveiy thing devour. 1887 
Daring-Goold Gazrcrocks xiv, He. .ate hungiily. 

Hungriness (hn-qgrines). [f. as piec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being hung) y ; 
greediness ; longing. 

1330 Palsgr, 232/1 HongrynessCj^jvi, appetit a manger. 
1577 Dee Rciat. Spir. i. (1659) ^^^6 'That her woimes might 
e.Tt and forget their hungrynesse. 1661 J, Childrey Brit. 
Bacon. :t8 Some Rivers overflowing their banks enrich 
iiioie, and others less, according to the fatness or hungryne.ss 
of their water. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life v i. xiv. (1862) 561 
A detei mined expression of fresh-air hungriness. 

]• Humgriousness. Obs. rare—', [f. '^Imngri- 
ous adj. (f. Hungry a. + -ous) + -ness.] =prec. 

1349 CovERDALE, etc. Erasvi. Par. EpE. Prol., Whan was 
e.\ces.syve riotous bankettyng. .more outragiously vsed, and 
the poies hungriousnes lesse refreshed, than no we ? 

Hungry (b»'qsri)} tr. Forms : i hungris, 
1-6 huiigri, 3 {Orml) hunngrij, 3-6 houngrie, 

4- 6 hungre, hongry, 4-7 hungery, 5 hongarye, 

5- 6 hungary, 6 hongrye, -ie, 6-7 hungrie, 4- 
hungry. [OE. Jiungrig, -reg = OFiis. hungertg, 
hongerig (MDu. hongerich, MLG. hungerich, Dii. 
hongerig), OHG. hurigerag, -ereg {fAUVr. hunger c, 
Ger. huug{e)rig) :-W G er. iyipcHungrag-., f. hitngr- 
Hunger sb. : see -Y.] 

1 . Having the sensation of hunger; feeling pain 
or uneasiness from want of food ; liaving a keen 
appetite. 

4 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxv. 37 Huoenne Sec we se?;on 
huiigrig wef hyngrende? Got/. hingrij;eiulnc.] n 1000 

Guthlac Tij in Exeter Bk., Oft he him a;te heold ^onne by 
him hiingrige ymb bond ffugoii. c 1200 Ormin 6162 pe bin ,'1 
fedenn hunngri3 maun. 111300 Cursor M. 23084, I was 
liungre, yeegaf me fode. 1382 WyclipZii/a' i. 53 He hath 
fillid hungry men with goode thingis, and he hath left 
ryche men voyde [1326 Tindale, He hath filled the 
hongry with goode tlunges]. X480 Caxton Chron. Eug. 
cxcvii. 175 An hungary wolfe. 1546 J. Huywood Prov. vi, 
Hungry dogs will eat dirty puddings. Ibid. (1867) 75 
Hungry flies byte sore. XS70 Satir. Poems Reform, .xiii. 
139 As houngrie tykis je thristit for his blude. 1637 *^hL ton 
Lycidas 125 The hungry sheep look up, and are not fed. 
1630 Tharp Comm. Lezn xvii. 13 Though hee bee as hungiie 
as a hunter. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) V, 89 How 
hungry soever he may be, he never stoops to cai rion. 1855 
Longf. Hiaw. viii. 227 The hungry sea-gulls . . Clamorous 
for the morning banquet. 

b. Said of the belly or stomach. 

1484 Caxton Fables of Aisop iii. xvi, When the bely was 
empty and sore hongiy. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 
82 b, Scarcite in meate, and the bely ahvay .soniwhat 
hungiy. XS73-80 Bahetv^/zi. LI 734 Bieacl and .salt as- 
swageth an hungrie stomach. 1630 R. fohnsou's Kingd. <)• 
Commm. 87 A hungry belly may call for more meat. 

c. transf. Indicating, characteiistic of, or charac- 
terized by hunger ; belonging to a hungry person. 


1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo’ s Africa ii. 266 Certaine Arabians lead 
here a miserable and hungiie life. 1601 Shaks. Jul. C. 1. 
ii. 194 Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke. 1818 
Shelley Aer'. [slant x. xv, 'The ..flocks and herds Who 
had survived the wild beasts’ hungry chase. 1863 Dickens 
J\Int. Er. 1. i. His shining eyes daited a hungry look, 1880 
Antrim <Sr Down Gloss, s.v,, A hungry eye sees fai. 

2 . a. Of times or places : Marked by famine 
or scarcity of food ; famine-stricken. ? Obs. 

c 1250 Gen. (J- Ex. 2136 Quan So hungii 3ere ben foiS- 
cumen. is 1300 Cursor M. 5094 (Gutt.) Flue 5ere of jxis 
hungery tyde. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pi. iv. 9 (Camb. 
MS.) In the sowie hungry tyino. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. x. 
206 Heldeii [ful] hungry hous and hadde much defaute. 
1607 Rowlands Diog. Lanth. 29 When thou art holding vp 
thy foode. Against these hungry dayes. 

b. Of food ; Eaten with hunger or keen appe- 
tite. Now rare or Obs. 

1332 Huloet, Hungry meale, peredia. 1633 Walton 
Angler iv. 104 We shall .. make a good honest, wholsome, 
hungry Breakfast. 1871 R. Ellis cviii. 4 Fust 

should a tongue . , Fall extruded, of each vultuie a hungry 
regale. 

3 . a. Of food, etc. : That does not satisfy one’s 
hunger ; that leaves one hungry. Hence fig. Un- 
satisfying, iiTsufficient. Now rare. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iii. 234 Yt wil not be con- 
tent with a hungry supper. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pot. v. 
Ixvii. § 12 Their discoinses are iiungrie and viipleasant. 
16x7 Moryson It in. II. 260 To feed upon their owne hungery 
store. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. ir. 12S Shi imps . . tho’ but a 
hungry sort of Food, they are mightily esteemed. r863 Pall 
Mall G. S Aug. 10 In Lucian's time they found it rather 
hungry faie. 

b. Causing or inducing hunger; appetizing, rare. 
1611 Cokvat (title) Crudities hastily gobled vp in five 
IMoneth.s Trauells . . newly digested in the hungry aiie 
of Odcombe, in the County of Somerset. x68i Penn Acc. 
J’eiins}‘lv. in R. Burton Eng. Emp. A mer. vii. log A skie 
a-, clear as in Summei, and the Ah dry, cold, piercing, and 
hungry. 1832 Thackeray Esmond 11. vii, Theie aie wood- 
cocks for supper . .It was such a hungry sermon. Illod. We 
found it a very hungry place ; the children had their appe- 
tites wonderfully .sharpened. 

4 . In special collocations. 

t Hungry evil (sickness), a disease in horses charac- 
terized by insatiable hunger, t Hungry gut, (a) the in- 
testinum jejunum, the part of tho small intestine between 
the duodenum and the ileum, so called because it is sup- 
posed to be usually found empty after death ; also ftg. ; {b) m 
quot, 1552, a person with hungiy gut.s, a glutton. Hungry 
rice, a grain allied to millet, Paspalum exile, much culti- 
vated in West Africa, t Hungry worm tsee quot. fj-yj)- 
1332 Huloet, Hungiygntte,i’wf£>. Ibid., Hungiy si cne.s, 
bultma, bulimia. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 11826) 
1S4 'To satisfie the hungiie gut of their lavenous appetite. 
1398 Florio, Digiuno, .. a gut in mans bodie called the 
hungrie gut, because it is alwayes emptie. 1607 'Topsell 
Four-f. Beasts (1658) 296 'The Hungry Evill_. .is a very gieat 
desiie to eat, following some great emptiness or lack of 
meat. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 101 The 
common People imagine them troubled with what they tall 
the Hungry Worm under the Tongue. . . There is no such 
'Thing as the Worm under a Dog’s Tongue. 1838 Hogg 
Peg. Kingd. 818 Paspalum exile is a native of Siena Leone 
. . cultivated . . fot its small seeds, and called Fundi or 
P'undungi, which signifies Hungry Rice. 1887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 526 Fundi, fundungi, hungry rice, Sierra 
Leone millet. 

6. transf. and fig. Having or characterized by a 
strong desiie or craving (/br, •\ after, of any- 
thing); eager; greedy; avaricious, a. of per- 
sons, their attiibutes, etc. 

c 1200 Trill. Coil. Horn. 215 De hodede. .sholde. .fede mid 
godes worde pe hungrie soule. 0:1323 Prose Psalter cviii]. 
9 He . . fulfild hungri soules of godes. 1393 Langl. P. PI. 
0 . II. rSS Aien none haidur ne hoiigryom ban men of holy 
churche. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Pref. 14 Hongrie of 
ferther Knoweladge. 1590 Sir J. Siviyth Disc. Weapons 6 
Hungrie after charge, spoyle and gaine. 1748 Anson’s Pay. 
HI. vii. 357 A hungry and tyrannical Magistrate. 1813 
Shelley Q. Mab vi. 137 That . . the exulting cries . . Might 
sate thine hungry ear. 1889 Jessorp Coming of Friars vi. 
266 Classes of eager youths hungiy for intellectual food. 

b. of things. 

1650 CoTGE, (ed. Howell) Of Fr. Lett., 'The French is a 
hungry language, for it devoui.s more consonants than any 
other. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. t 8 The hungry flame devours 
the silent dead. 184s Hood Mermaid Margate xxx, He 
was saved from the hungry deep by a boat. 1886 'Traill 
Shaftesbury iv. (1888) 52 'The conveyance of jirize-inoney . , 
into Charles's always hungry pocket. 1898 Westm, Gaz. 
20 Apr. 5/1 Now and again a column of flame shot out . . 
and stretched a hungry arm at the building. 

6. Lacking elements which are needful or desir- 
able, and therefore capable of absorbing these to a 
great extent ; ‘more disposed to diaw from other 
substances than to impart to them ’ (J.) ; esp. of 
land, etc. : Not rich or fertile, poor ; of rivers ; 
Not supplying food for fish, f Applied formerly 
also to ‘ hard ’ waters and acrid liquids, wines, etc. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Htisb. i. (1^86) 24 The land . . 
which is nought and yeeldes not his fruite, is called leane, 
barren, hungry. 1626 Bacon Sytva § 393 The moie FatWatei 
will beare Soape best ; For the Hungry Water doth kill the 
vnetuous Nature of the Soape. 1649 Blith e Eng. I mprov. 
Impr. (1653) 137 Thy Sets maj' neither root in stiffe-binding 
Clay; nor hungry Sand, Art of Vintners (5- Winc-C. 17 

't'o meliorate the ta.ste of hungry and too eager White 
Wines. 17S7 Best Angling (ed. 2) p Carps in all hungry 
spiinging waters being fed at certain times will come up, 
and take their meat almost fiom your hand. i8i6 Khatinge 
Trav. (1817) I. 9 Flat tracts of hungry pastuie ground. 
1890 Whitby Gas. 24 Jan, 3/3 P’ood was not plentiful in 
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the river anywhere, and Goathland beck was certainly the 
hungriest pai t of the stream. 

h. Jig. Jejune; barren, sterile. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps, xxv. 8 A cold and hungery 
imaginacion. 

c. Min. ‘ A term applied to hard barren vein- 
matter, such as white quartz (not discoloied with 
iron oxide)’ (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 

7 . Comb, i* hungry -looked, hungry -looking adjs. 

1713 Steele Guardian No. 54 p 12 A lean hungry-looked 
rascal. 

Hunk (ht>qk), sb.^ [Known only in the 19th c., 
and not frequent in literatuie before 1850. It is 
identical in form and sense with West Flein. htinke 
(gen hunke brood of vleesch a hunk of bread or meal; 
eene hunke ann den bedelaar geven to give a hunk 
to the beggar: De Bo IVestvl. Idiottkon 1892). 
Franck would connect this with Du. honk, Hunk^; 
but the connexion of sense is not obvious.] 

1 . A large piece cut off (e.g. from a loaf, cheese, 
etc.) ; a thick or clumsy piece, a lump ; a hunch. 

a 1813 A. Wilson Foresters Poet. Wks. (1846) 42 Hunks 
of bacon all around were spread. 1826 Corresjt.fr. Wilt- 
shire in Hone Rvery-day Bk. If. my Cottage children .. 
munching their ‘hunks’ of bread, smeared with butter, 
1841 J. T. Hcwlutt Parish Clerk I. 94 Munching two 
enormous hunks .of cold meat and bread. i 36 i Sala 
Pici. XV. 232 A leg [of mutton] cut up in hunks and handed 
round. 1891 Basiidall in Colleges Oxf. isS It became 
usual for men to go to the butteiy for a hunk of bread and 
a pot of beer. 

2 . {Sc. dial) A sluttish, indolent woman ; as a 
‘ nasty hunk’, a ‘lazy hunk’ (Jamieson 1835). 

[Po.ssibly a distinct word; Jam. suggests connexion with 
Hunicch V.] 

Hence Hunker, a cutter of hunks, (nonee-wd.) 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 27 Sept., The butchers.. seem to 
have been taking lessons from the live-collop hunkers of 
Abyssinia. 

Hunk, sh.'^ and a. U.S. [a. Du. honk goal, 
home, in a game ; of Frisian origin : cf. WFris. 
honcke, honck ‘ house, [ilace of refuge or safe abode ’ 
(Japix) ; EFris. hunk ‘ corner, nook, retreat, home 
in a game’ (Doornkaat-Koolman).] 

A, sh. {local, New York) In children’s games ; 
The goal, home, or den ; as ‘ to reach hunk ’ ; ‘ to 
be on hunk contr. ‘ to be hunk ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

'A word descended from the Dutch children, and much 
used by New York boys in their play ’ iBartlett i86o)_. 

B. ad/'. In a safe or good position or condition, 
all right. 

1836 Ai. F. Tribune 30 Dec. (Bartlett), Now he felt himself 
all hunk, and wanted to get this enormous sum out of the 
city, i860 Bartlett Diet Amer. (ed. 3) s.v., 7 ’a be hunk 
or all hunk is to have reached the goal or place of meeting 
without being intercepted by one of the opposite party, to 
he all safe 

+ Hunker (Iwqkar), sb. U. S. ? Obs. [app. f. 

Hunks ji!'. + -er. 

Remembered by Mr. W. J. Stillman as familiarly used 
c 1840 at Shenectady N. Y., ‘ to designate a surly, crusty, 
or stingy old fellow, a curmudgeon '. But some would refer 
it to Hunk sb.t as ‘ one who sticks to his post, or home ’ ] 

In U.S. politics : A conservative, one opposed to 
innovation or change ; a nickname first used in the 
State of New York about 1845. 

1849 Y. F. Evening Post 11 July (Bartlett!, He is now the 
leader of the hunkers of Missouri. 1856 Househ. Words 
9 Aug. 86/1 Hunker is derived from a popular nickname for 
a self-satisfied, surly rich man ; a descendant of Old Hunks 
in fact. JB^g W Phillips Speeches 26S Egypt, tlie hunker 
conservative of antiquity. 1864 Boston Connnonw. 3 June, 
The judge, a white-haired old man, well pi eserved, and a 
stickler for law and precedent and a ‘ hunker 
Hence Hu'nkerism, 

i860 in Bartlett Did. Amer. 1863 W, Phillips Speeches 
36s All this fossil huiikeiism is to lingei thirty or forty years. 
Ibid. 528, I lesolve hunkerism into indolence and cowaidice, 
too lazy to think, and too timid to think. 

Hunker (lir’’i} 1 >: 8 i), v. Sc. [Origin obscure : it 
has the form of an iterative from a stem hunk-. 
Cf. MDu. hucken, huken (Vervvij.s and Verdain), 
MLG. hhken, Du. huiken (Franck), ON. litika, 
mod.G. hocken (Kluge) to sit on the hams or 
heels, to squat. These words point to an original 
ablaut senes heuk-, htlk-, huk- {hok) ; from this 
hunk-er, might perh. be a nasalized derivative. 
ON. hok-ra to crouch may be a paiallel form ; Du. 
hunkeren to hanker, is not connected.] 
intr. Tosquat, with thehaunches, knees, and ankles 
acutely bent, so as to bring the hams near the heels, 
and throw the whole weight upon the fore part of 
the feet. 

1768 Ross Helenore ii. 81 Upo’ the ground they hunker’d 
down a’ three. 1789 D. Davidson Seasons 179 Tir’d wi’ 
the steep, an' something dizzy, I hunker'd down, a 1801 
R. Gall Tint Quey 177 Then hunkering down upo’ her 
knees. Poor Hornie o' hei milk to ease. 1897 Crockett 
Lads' Lewe iti, He appeared . . with his hands on his knees 
‘ hunkering' a little, 

"b. transf. To cower or squat in a lowly manner. 
1790 A. Wilson Poems zio A wee bit Cot, Bare, him- 
kerm’ on some lanely spot. 

Hunkers (hwijkojz), sb. //. Sc. [Connected 
with prec. vb. : cf. the Du. phrases op de kuhken or 


hurken gaan zitten (Verwijs and Verdam), CJei. 
itt der hocke sitzen to squat, which have a similar 
relation to the verbs hukketi, hurken, hoiken) In 
the phrase on one's hunkers, in a squatting posi- 
tion, as defined under Hunker zt. _ 

1785 Burns folly Beggars Recit. vi. iii, Wi* ghastly ee, 
poor Tweedle-dee Upon his hunkers bended. 1808 A. Scot r 
Poems 48 Twa paddocks sat, Exchanging words in social 
chat; Cock’t on their hunkers, facin’ ither. 1882 Steven- 
son Merry Men ii, I got a glisk o’ him mysel’, siltin’ on 
his hunkers in a hag. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. July 337 We 
cannot set king Charles back on his throne .. by sitting 
liere on our hunkers admiring the sea views.’ 

Hunks (huqks), sb. Also hunx. [Knowji 
soon after 1600 ; but not in Diets, before Kersey’s 
cd. of Phillips, 1706. Origin unknown ; it has the 
appearance of a quasi proper name or nickname, 
like Old Grumbles, Bags, Boots, and the like. 
(An Icel. hunskur cited by Lye is imaginary.)] 

A term of obloquy for a surly, crusty, cross-grained 
old person, a ‘bear ’ ; now, usually, a close-fisted, 
stingy man; a raiser. {GeneTtillyv!iih.close,coveious, 
niggardly, or other uncomplimentaiy epithet.) 

1602 Dlkker Satironi. Wks. 1873 I. •201 Blun. Come you 

shall shake Tucca. Not handes with great Hunkes 

there, not hands, a 1627 Middleton No Wit, no Help \ 
ii, Now is Mercury going into the second house near unlo 
Ursa Major, that great hunks, a 1634 Randolph Musts 
Looking-Glass 11. tv, ’Twas to blind the eyes of the old 
huncks. c 1650 Brathvvait Barnahees Jrnl 11.(1818)71 
There the heaies were come to town-a ; Two rude hunks, 

'tis troth I tell ye. 1676 Wycherley PL Dealer's ii, [He] 
makes a veiy pretty show in the World, let me tell you ; 
nay, a better than your close Hunks. 1681 Dryden Sp. 
I'riar i. ii, A jealous, covetous, old hunks. 1706 Phillips 
(ed. Keisey), Hunks, as a nicer Hunks, i.e. a base, covetous 
Wretch, a pitiful, niggardly Fellow, 1728 Young Love Fame 
IV, 224 The veiiest Hunks in Lombard-street, c it3,o Royal 
Remarks 2 The Antediluvian Gentiy, or the old Hunxes 
their Descendants. 1756 Earl ORRrRV in ConnoissevrlAo. 
129 E 2 They all think me a close old hunkE 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers I. T., C. was a close hunks— a 
hoardei rather than a miser. 1831 Tur-LAWNEV A dv. Yomigcr 
Son 1 . 53 To say nothing to the old hunkses about the past. 
1857 Kingsley Two V. Ago HI. 190 One fellow comes and 
borrows my money, and goes out and calls me a stingy old 
hunks because I won’t let him cheat me. 

H'U.nks'ber. rare. [f. Plumes + -steb, in huck- 
ster, etc.] = prec. 

1847 J. Wilson Chr North (1857) 1 . 143 As if 3'ou were 
the greatest of hunksters and never gave but unavoidable 
dinners. 

Hunne, var. Unne o., to grant. Hunne, -en, 
var. Hen adv., hence. Hunner, Sc, f. Hundred. 
Kunnian, Hunnic, etc. : iee Hun. 

Hunny, Hunsh, obs. ff. Honey, Hunch v. 
Htinsup, corrupt form of Hunt’s-uf. 
t Hunt, Obs. Forms : i hunta, 2-6 
hunte, 4-5 honte, 4-6 hunt. [OE, hunta huntei , 
huntsman (also hunting-spider) agent-n. OTeut. 
type *hunton-, app, from a weak -grade of the same 
root as Hbnt (:— */ww(/azz), not exactly represented 
in the other Teut. langs. From its form, hunta is 
an old word, not a derivative of huntian PIcNXzt., 
but app. rather its source. 

The ablaut-stem *hent-, *hant-, "'■hunt- is identical in sense, 
and in oiigin evidently closely akin to hen}-, hanj-, hunj-, 
ill Gothic kinpaii to seize, capture, fra-hunpans captive, 
hunps captivity, and OHG. hnnda, OE. hid) booty. But 
the interchange of p and t (:-pre-Teut. t and d) is difficult 
to account for. On an apparent pre-Teut. change of nt to 
nd in these and some other words, see Prof. Napier in PPod. 
Quart. Lang. I, Lit. July 1898, 130; cf Bruginann Grundr. 
ed. 2, 1. § 701.] 

A hunter ; a huntsman. (In qnot. 1000, a hunt- 
ing-spider.) Common Hunt-, see quot. 1707. 

c 1000 Aiz-V. Leechd. II. 144 WiJ> huntan bite, blace sneglas 
oil hattre pannan gehyrste. CI13X O. E, Chron. an. 1127 
Da huntes wmron swaite . . & here hundes ealle swarte . . & 
hi ridone on swarte hors, c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 209 pe 
deuel . . henteS us alse hunte driueS deor to grune. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 357 Alle he hontes schulde 
come wifi her houndes. C1450 A’A. Curtasye 629 in Babees 
Bk. 320 A halpeny po hunte takes on fie day For euery 
hounde, po sothe to say. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. i. i. 
Aiij,The hungrye hunts mustehaueit all. 1575 Turber- 
ViLE Ek. of Venefie 127 Then the clnefe hunte shall take 
his knyfe and cut off the deares lyght foote. 1700 T'. Brov\ n 
tr. Fresny's Ainusem. Ser. < 5 - Com. 30 Would you buy the 
Common Hunt, the Common Cryers, the Bridge- Master’s. . 
Places? 1707 Chamblblayne Pres. State Eng. 357 He 
[the Lord Mayorjhath four Officers that wait on him, who 
aie reputed Esquires by their Places; that is. The Swoul- 
Beaier. The Common-Hunt, who keepeth a good Kennel 
of Hounds for the Lord-Mayor’s Recreation abroad. Tire 
Common Cryer. The Water Bailiff. ■Ao’j'De.c.s.T fournal 
84, Common Council 0/ London, fol. 135 b. Motion thereupon 
J made that the Office of Common Hunt be abolished, and 
eventually carried. 

K'axl.t (h»nt), sb.^ [f. Hunt ».] 

1 . The act of hunting, a. The act of chasing 
wild animals for the purpose of catching or killing 
them ; the chase. 

c 137s .yc. Leg. Saints, fultan 236 In 3oulhhede , . he a 
day til hwntis jede. C1386 Chaucer A'wil.’j T. -L-j-jo Ther 
nas no Tygre in the vale of Galgopheye. .So crueel on the 
hunte, i§37 [see Hunt’s op]. _ 1588 Shaks. Tit. A, n. ii. i 
The hunt is vp, the morne is bright and gray. Ibid. 11. iii. 19 
1 Eccho mock’s the Hounds, . . As if a double hunt were heard 


at once. 1781 W. Biane Au. Hunt. bzSS) 133 ,Why -x 
Hare, towards the end of the luiiit, I'l often difiiciilt to be 
killed. 1869 Troli ori- lie kiu iv i ti i. s I 1 rouUl not have 
ridden a limit to save eithei Ills govi riimeiit or his credit. 

b. Jig. and gen. I’m. suit, as oi a wild animal ; 
the act of strenuously sucking or tndeavouring to 
find something; a .scaicli, csp. a diligent seaich, 
Also with adv., as a hunt- up. _ _ 

i6oS biiAKS. Lear ii. iii. 3, I heard iiiy selfe pioclaim d, 
And by the liappy hollow of a Tice, I'.si ap d the luiiit. 1697 
tr. C less D' Annoy' s 'J ran. 1170(11 v Tlicy ueiu now iipiin 
the Hunt for him. 1764 Fuini Patioii 11. '\ ks. 1799 I. j n 
It is three months ago since I got the first scent of it, aiul I 
have been evei suite on the liuiiL. 1818 hftL 

India U. v. viii. 659 On the hunt for appeaiaiices of guilt. 
1852 Mrs. Carlyll Lett. II. 194. 1 "'eiit off tlien on a now 
hunt for lodgings. , , . , 

2 . concr. a. A body of persons (whicli may 111- 
clude also hoises and clogs) engaged in, or associ- 
ated for the purpose of, hunting witli a pack of 
hounds ; also, a hunting association. 



and 

common 

as they pass’d. 1762 in Eg. -\ . - 

Introd. 14 The Oideis of the Tutporley Hunt, NiiveiulHi 
■y® 14th, 1762. 1787 liunNS Pocut^ lo tlifi NDbhjiiuii 

and Gentlemen of the Caledonian Hunt. E'’"’ 

BADO ’ Ann. Hoi semen Pief. (iBpg) 55 Iliey might eic now 
have belonged to the first luiiits in llie counti y. 1812 Spoi t- 
ingMag. XXXIX. 134 Foses.. have been poisoned. . to the 
great annoyance of the hunts established in that cuunlj' 
1887 SiK R. H. Rouluts In the Shiies i. 7 She..i, loukiil 
upon as a privileged peison, a pet of tiie hunt. [88p hi- 
pent. P. Wentworth 1 . 56 To withdraw his subscniition to 
the Hunt. , 

f b. That which is hunted; g.anic killed m 
hunting: = Cha.se rfi.i 4. Obs. 

1588 R. Parkl tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 17 In the vvliii li 

. is gi eat quantitie of hunt and flying foules. t6ii hiiAKs. 
Cymb. in. vi. 90 Boyes wee’l go dresse our limit. 

c. The district over which a pack of hounds 
hunts. (Cf, Cha.se sb . ' 3.) 

1857 in Art Taming Horses xi. (1859) 17R The celebralnl 
‘ Haycock’ [inn] standing .. in the middle of the hiU- 
william Hunt. i88z Field 28 Jan. 100/3 Every l.mdownci 
wiilriii the hunt should be careful to preserve foxes. Mod 
The property is situated within the Heythrop hunt. 

3 . Change-ringing. (Sec quot. and cf. Hunt v. 70 
1684 R. H. School of Recreation 93 In all I’c.ils vipnii five 

Bells there are two Hunts, to wit, a whole and an h.ilf-Hunl. 
1688 R. Holml Arwouiy in. 462/2 'J’he I'iist, or 'Irelrh 
Bell, it is termed the Hunt, and the Sccoijil Hell the hall 
Hunt, because theyiun fiom the round Ringing, thiougii 
all the change of Bells backwaids and forewards, helore 
they come to round Ringing agiinie. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as hunt-breakfast , -dinner, 
-servant ; hunt-weary adj. ; f hunt-beast, a beast 
of the chase ; hunt-sergeant, an officer of Massa- 
chusetts in the colonial and provincial period, 
who had charge of the hunts (carried on with 
hounds) for hostile Indians ; f hunt-spear, a hunt- 
ing-spear. 

1S3S Stlwaht Cron. Scot. I. 480 He ordanit. .That na hunt 
heist with schutting sould he slane. 1594 Mari.o\m,_ iV 
Nashl Dido m. M.'sWks. (Rtldg.) 263/2 -Ascaniu-.. .llearim; 
his hunt-spear bravely in his hand. fjeA-i Atis P>ov.hlas\ 
Bay {.ed. Goodell) I. 599 Persons who .shall .. have them 
[hounds] at all times in readiness to attend the hunt scrjeatii 
«i83i Clough Ess.Class. Metres, Actaeon 4 Artemis. . aloiK , 
hunt-weary, Unto a dell .. her foot imerrmg Had guided 
i844DibRALH Coningsby in. v, It was at the Hunt dinner. 

Art Taming Horses ■Ki. 183 Scarlet-coated, manj' with 
the Brocklesby hunt button. 1894 Astlly 50 Years Life II. 

5 Horses, hound.s, and hunt-servants have never been better 
turned out. 1897 Daily Tet. 23 Nov. 9/3 A hunt-breakfast 
was given to the followers of the East Kent foxhounds. 
Hunt (hunt), V. Forms: i huntian, 2-3 hurt- 
tien, hunten, 3-7 hunte, 4- hunt ; (also 3-4 
hont(e, hounte, 4hownte, Yt;.hwnt,4-6 hount, 

5 honte). [OE. htmtian OTeut. type *hunt 6 jan, 
stem of f. *huiiton-, OE. hunta, Hunt 
I. 1 . intr. To go in pursuit of wild animals or 
game ; to engage in the chase. Also of animals . 
To pursue their piey. 

c 1000 zElfkic Colloq. in Wr.-Wuleker 92/11 Ne canst [m 
huntian baton mid nettum. cxoooSax. Leechd. HI. 172 
Gif him jiince jiait he huntige, beorge him jeorne wi 3 his 
fynd. c 1131 O.E. Chron. an. 1127 pa .saegon & herdon fela 
men feole huntes hunten. mzo5 Lay. 1432 3 e huntiei) 

1 pes kinges friSe. cizgo A. Eng. Leg. I. 256/5 Ase he 
liountede In a clai In lolifte j-nou3. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3519 Esau went for till hunt. 1398 Trlvlsa Barth. De P, R . 
xviii. i. (Bodl. MS.), Some [beasts] huntep hyny^t. <21400 
Octouiau 891 To bounty yn ech mannys boundes Hyt was 
hys wone. 1313 More Rich. HI (1883) 3 [He] sente for 
the Mayre and Aldermenne of London to hyin . . too haue 
them hunte and bee mery with hym. 1665 Hooks Plicrogr. 
201, 1 have beheld them instructing their young ones, how 
to hunt. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 270 The dog 
kinds . . love to hunt in company. 1841 Lane Arab.Nis. 
I. 91 One day the son went forth to hunt. 

b. With prepositions {after, \to, fa/, for). 
(Now blending with 3 a.) 

cizoo Ormin 13467 patt te33 sholldenn hunntenn Acc 
nohht wipj) hundess affterr der Acc affterr menu wiph 
spelless. C138S Chaucer L. G. IF. gSt Dido, Ony wilde 
hor . . That they iian huntid to in this foieste. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxd.) xiv. 63 Crete plentee of wylde bestes for 
to hunt at. c 1450 Plerlin 183 Yo do nought elles , . but 
hunte after the hare thourgh the feldes, i486 Bk. St, 
Albans El i)\>, When ye hunt at the Roo. 1697 Dawfier 
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yoy. I. i. 9 Walks out into the Woods, and hunts about for 
Pceary, Warree. ,or Deer. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
IV. 156 Tiaining them up to hunt for fish. 

^ 5^7 Cade ly GodlieB. (S. T. S.) 184 Sa thay think to 
bleir ^our E, And syne at 50W to hount. 

2. trans. To pursue (wild animals or game) for 
the purpose of catching or killing ; to chase for 
food or sport ; often sjtec. to pursue with hounds 
or other tracking beasts. Also said of animals 
chasing their prey. 

ciooo AiLi Ric Horn. I. 576 Ic asende .. mine huntan,and 
hi huntiaS hi ofailceie dune and of aileeie liylle. cizys Lay. 

1 123 Corineus was to wode ivaie for hunli deor wilde. 6 137s 
Sc.. Leg. Saints, Platidas 86 He went to hont pe aiild 
hestis, as he wes wont. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. 
vi. tHodl. MS.), Scheo [the owl] huntep and eetep myes and 
rcremyesse. Ibid, xiii, Swalewes pat deep in pe aiere luintep 
flies, i486 Bk. St. Albanf Eiva, All other beestys that 
huntid shall he. 1588 SiiAics. L. L. L. iv. iii. i The Kinghe 
is hunting the Deare. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 414 The 
proper Time. .T’inclose the Stags inToyls, and Hunt the 
Hare. 1788 W. Blane Hunt. Excurs. 16 The hunting the 
wild buffaloe is also pei formed by shooting him fioin 
elephants. 1837 W. Irvino Capt. Bonneville HI. 45 To 
hunt the elk, deer, and ahsahta or highotn. 1839 Art Tam- 
mg Horses xii. 203 When the hounds hunt anything beside 
fox the word is ‘ Ware Riot ’. 

3. fig. and gm. a. intr. T 0 search, seek {after 
or for anything), esp. witli eagerness and exertion. 

cizao [see i b], aizz^ Antr. R. 66 Heo hiinte '3 efter 
piis. (IIZ40 Ureisnn in Cott. Horn. 203 Hwuder schal ich 
fleon hwon pe deouel huiiteS efter me. c 1305 St. Luey iig 
in E. E. P. (1862) 104 Hit is al for nogt pat pu huntest 
aboute. 13*6 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 60 Sathanas 
& his mynysteis, whiche dayly huiiteth to take thysouie. 
1340 Covi.ROALE, etc. Erasin. Par. Thess. 3 We hunted so 
litell for rewaide at your handes. 17ZZ Wollaston Relig. 
Hat. ix. 211 Hunting after knowledge which must peiish 
with them. 1830 Du Quincly Wks. VI. 171 Hunt- 

ing backward, upon the dimmest traces, into the aboiiginal 
condition of things. 1862 Mrs. Wood I^Irs. Hallib. i. iii. 
15 Spending all his superfluous minutes hunting for a 
house. 1895 Lavo 'limes C. 3/1 The judge and Master 
Macdonell hunted thiotigh the White Book, and unearthed 
a lule sufficiently elastic. 

b. irons. To go eagerly in search of, search for, 
seek (esp. with desire and diligence) ; to endeavour 
to capture, obtain, or find. 

e 137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Placidas 126 And pi gitd dedis 
caiisis me. As pou me huiitis, to hont pe. 1373 Satlr. 
Poems Reform, xii. 19 He neuer huntit benefice. Nor catchit 
was with Couaiice. 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche i ccxxxy, 
He therefoie thiough close paths of wary hast Hunts his 
escape. 1733 J. Bartram in Dailington Hem. (18.19) t 95 
Next moining . we hunted plants till breakfast. 1894 
Baring-Gould Deserts S, Prance I. 140 It [the truffle] is 
hunted regularly by trained dogs. 

0 . To follow (as a hound does) ; to tiack, 

1379 E. K. Ep. Spenser's Sheph. Cal , In legaid wheiof, 

I scorne and spue out the rakeliellye route of our ragged 
rymers (for so themselues vse to hunt the letter). 1390 
bfCNSLH A. Q.h i. II That path. .Which when by tract they 
hunted had throughout At length it brought them to a 
hollo we cave. 1847 Tennyson 7 11. 368 ‘They hunt old 

trails ’ said Cyril ‘ veiy well ; But when did woman evei yet 
invent?' i860 Tyndall Clai. ir. xx.vii. 417, I hunted the 
seams still farther up the glacier. 

4. Irons. To pursue with force, violence, or hos- 
tility; to chase and drive before one; to put to 
flight ; to chase or drive away or out. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 13658 (Trin.) pei huntid him as a dogge 
Ri3t out of her synagogge. c 1383 Chaucer L. C. tV. 2414 
Phyllis, So liuntith hym the tempest to and fro. 1484 
Caxton Curtail 3 She is by force hunted away. 1533 
Covdrdalb Ps. cxxxix. [cxl.] ii A malicious and wicked 
person shal be hunted awaye and destioyed. 1382 N. 
Lichefield tr. Castanheda’s Cong. E. Ind. li. no To hunt 
them, foorth lyke theeues. 164a Rogers Naaman 31 The 
Lord would hunt her out of it. 1808 Scott Life Dry den iv. 
He might lay his account with being hunted out of society. 
1886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's Log 25 They are hunted by 
‘ the bobby ’ from place to place. 

b. fig. To pursue with injury or annoyance ; to 
persecute, pester, worry. 

1383 Hollyband Cavlpo di Fior 387_ But hunger hunteth 
me. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. ir. i. Pie hunts and kisses 
you when he is drunk. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 38 
When. .1 choose to hunt a Monsieui for my own particular 
amusement, i860 Hawthorne Marb. Faun (1879) II. viii. 
90 These pests, .had hunted the two travellers at every 
stage of their journey. 

5. To scour (a distiict) in pursuit of game ; spec. 
to make (a district) the field of fox-hunting ; hence, 
fig. to search (a place) thoroughly and keenly for 
something which one hopes to find there ; to 
examine every nook and cranny of. 

a 1440 Sir Degrev. 174, I wulle ffore thy loi des tene, 
Hotite hys fforesstus and grene. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 
I2I The Citizens have free libertie of hunting a ceiteyne 
circuite aboute London. 1712 Swift Let. 28 Oct,, I must 
now go hunt those dry letters for materials. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. loi Let us hunt the waterfalls higher up. 
1875 Whyte-Melville Riding Recoil. 1.(1879) 9 When he 
[Sir R. Sutton] hunted the Cottesmore country. Mod. I have 
hunted the house for it, but cannot lay my hands on it, 

6 . To use or employ in hunting.; to ride (a horse), 
direct or manage (hounds), in the chase. 

1607 Tofsell Foui-f. Beasts (1658) 117 The time of_ teach- 
ing a Gray-hound. .Some hunt them at ten months, if they 
be males, and at eight months, if they be female. 1708 
Land, Gaz. No. 4465/6 The Owner . . to certify, that his 
Horse was constantly Hunted the last Season. _ 1735 
Somerville Chase t. 83 To rear, feed, hunt, and discipline 
the Pack. 1837 Ld. Malmesbury M em. Ex-minister (1884) 


II. 80 In consequence of his always hunting his pointers 
down wind. 1873 Whytl-Melville Riding R ecoll. i. {1879) 

6 He hunts one pack of his own hounds in Northampton- 
shire. 1889 in Plorse 6- Hound 24 Aug. 516/2 Horses de- 
scribed as ‘ hunters must have been hunted, and be 
capable of being hunted. 

7. Change-ringing. To alter the position of (a 
bell) in successive changes so as to shift it by 
degiees from the fiist place to the last {hunting 
up), or from the last to the first {hunting down). 
Also absoL or intr. 

1684 R. H. School Recreat. 92 So by turns, 'till every Bell 
being hunted up and down, comes into its proper Place 
again. Ibid. 96 Whatsoever Bells you follow when you 
Hunt up, the same Bells in the same older you must follow 
in Hunting down. 1880 C. A. W. Tuoytd m Grove Diet. 
Mils. I. 334 The hells woik in legular order from being first 
bell to being last, stiiking two blows as first and two as 
last ; this Is called by lingers ‘hunting up and down 

8. To call upon (a person) to fill up or drink off 
his glass : = Chase 4. 

1780 Bannatyne in Mirror No. 76 p ii Umphraville 
received a slap on the shoulder from one of the company, 
who at the same time reminded him that he was hunted. 
My friend, . thanked the gentleman . . for his attention, and 
drank off his bumper. 

II. Phiases. 

9. Hunt down : to chase (an animal) until caught 
or killed ; to run to earth, to bring to bay ; fig. to 
pursue and overcome or destroy; also, to pursue 
until one gets possession or mastery of. (See also 7.) 

aijig Addison (J.), We should single eveiy criminal out 
of the herd, and hunt him down. 1816 Keatinge ‘Irav. 
(1817) 1, 291 Errois, popular or not, aie lawful game, and fi ee 
to every one to hunt down. 1849 Macaulay Hist. hng. vii. 
11.217 Refusing to spy out and hunt down little congiega- 
tlons of Nonconformists. 1877 E. R. Condlr Bas. Faith 
iv. 150 Let us. .try to hunt down this fugitive question. 

10. Htint otU : to expel or drive fiom cover or 
shelter by hunting or persistent search ; to track 
out ; to arrive at or discover by investigation. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 128 Except he hath taken 
flight into Dalmatia, from whence (notwithstanding he lurk 
for a season) we intend to hunt him out. 1396 Spenser 
Slate Irel. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Notcertaynly affirming any 
thing, but by conferring of times, languages, monumentes, 
and such like, I doe hunte out a probabilitye. 1781 W. 
BlaneA'm. Hunt. (1788; 13 Or Spaniel, which will hunt out 
their master, or their master's horse distinctly from all 
others. i88i J. Taylor Scot. Covenant. (Cassell) 128 To 
assist the soldieis in hunting out and butchering thehapless 
fugitives. 

11. Hunt up : to prosecute the search for, until 
one finds ; to pursue with eager investigation ; to 
‘look up’ (what is not found without eneigetic 
search). (See also 7.) 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina spS> They enter . . with a view 
of chasing the roebuck, and hunting up the sturdy bear. 
1817 J, Bradbury Trav. A nier. 265 If he finds them within 
three 01 four miles of his house, bethinks himself fortunate; 
but it sometimes happens that he is two days in ‘hunting 
them up’,__as they term it. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. P/r. 
Ledbury vii. (1886) 20 [He] employed Ins time in hunting up 
all the old students that he had known formerly. 1884 
J. A. H. Murray in x-^th Addr. Philol. Soc. 20 In . . hunt- 
ing up eailier quotations for lecent woids. 

12. To hunt Change {sb. 9), to h. Counter 
{adv. i), to h. in Couples {sb. i b), to h. the Foil 
{sb.^), to h. at Foece {sbit 22 a), to h. Riot, to h. 
at the View : see these woids. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water F.) Navy Land Ships, Huntsman- 
ship Wks. i. 93/1 Allaye, Relaye, Foreluyning, Hunl- 
cownter, Hunt-change, Quairy, Reward, and a thousand 
more such Utopian fragments of confused Gibbeiish. 

III. 13. Comb, t hunt-counter, (in Shaks. 
1' olio) app. taken as one who hunts counter or traces 
the scent backwaid : but the Qos. have ‘ you hunt 
counter’, i. e. you are on the wiong scent, you are 
off the track, which Naies and Schmidt accept ; 
f hunt-sraock, one who ‘ runs after’ women. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IP, i, ii. 102 You ’‘Hunt-countei, 
hence ; Auant. [1763 Johnson Hole, Hunt-counter, that is 
blunderer.] 1623 Massinger Bondman ii. i, Your rambling 
*hunt-smock feels strange alterations. 

b. In names of vaiious games, as hunt the fox, 
hunt the hare = fox and hounds, hare and hounds 
(cf. Fox sb. 16 d, Habe sb. 3 b) ; hunt the slipper, 
a parlour game in which all the players but one sit 
in a ring and pass a slipper covertly from one to 
another, the lemaining player standing in the 
middle and seeking to get hold of it ; hunt the 
squirrel, an outdoor game in which one player is 
chased by another who must follow all his windings 
in and out of a ring formed by the remaining 
players ; also called cat attd mouse ; hunt the 
whistle, a game resembling hunt the slipper, in 
which the seeker is blindfolded and has a whistle 
fastened to his dress, which the other players blow 
at intervals. 

1762 in W. L. C.Eiontana xii. (1865) 179 [A list of Games 
popular at Eton in 1762 comprises] *Hunt the dark lan- 
thorn [known also at Hairow]. <11600 in Strutt 
Past. IV. iv. 487 When we play and “hunt the fox, 1 outrun 
all the boys m the schoole. 1823 Brockett, *Hunt-the- 
hare, a game among children — played on the ice as well as 
in the fields. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xi, Last of all, they sat 
down to *hunt the slipper. 1883 Atlienxuut 16 lilay 635/) 
The courtiers, playing at ‘hunt the slipper’ in a very 


decorous manner. 1897 Daily News s May 5/3 When the 
game of hunt the slipper was broken off for the day, the 
Committee.. took the evidence of Mr. Lionel Phillips. 174a 
H. Walpole Lett, to H. Mann 8 Oct , The raising of the 
siege of Prague, and Prince Charles and Marechal Mailiebois 
playing at '’‘hunt the squirrel, have disgusted me. 1883 
Newell Games Amer. Chtldr. cxvii. (Cent). 1757 Foote 
Author n. Wks. 1799 I. 148 We ben’t enough for *nunt the 
whistle, nor blind-man’s buff, 

Huntable (l2»'ntab’l), a. [f. Hunt v. + -able.] 
Capable of being hunted. 

1857 Kingsley Two M. Ago I. i. 27 I’ve shot and hunted 
every beast, I think, shootable and huntable, from a humming 
bird to an elephant. 1893 Daily News 8 Apr. 7/4 Every 
huntable .stream in the kingdom is repeatedly visited by 
[otter] hounds dining the summer. 

Hunted (b»-nted), ppL a. [f. Hunt v. -r -edI.] 
Chased, pursued ; see the verb. 

1633 P- Fletcher Purple I si. xi. xxxi, A hunted Stag, now 
welnigh tir’d. 1810 tdreost Lady of L. ii.xxix, There, like 
the hunted quaiiy, dwell. i88z Ouida Maremma I. 121 
She had sympathy with the hunted, not with the hunters. 

Hunter (h^-ntoi). [f. Hunt zi. -)-- ek1.] 

1. A man who hunts, a. One engaged in the 
chase of wild animals ; a huntsman. 

eizSo Gen. <5- Ex. 1481 Esau wilde man hunteie. And 
Jacob tame man tiliere. c 1386 Chaucer ICui.’s T. 78c The 
hunters in the regne of Trace. £1420 Antnrs of Arth. v, 
The hunteres thay haulen, by hurstes and by hoes, i486 
Bk. St. Albans E iij b. The huntei shall rewarde hem then 
with the hede. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. iii. 21 A goodly 
Ladie clad in hunters weed. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rei. 
(1857) H- 639 Last Satturday 9 highwaymen mett and 
robb’d 7 hunters, near Ingerstone, in Essex. _ 173S Somer- 
ville Chase 1. 37 When Nimiod bold, That mighty Hunter, 
first made War on Beasts. 1863 Lubbock Preh. Times xvi. 
(i86g) 5S1 In a population which lives on the produce of the 
chase, each hunter requires on an average 50,000 acres 

b. fig. and gen. One who hunts or searches 
eagerly for something; a seeker, (Most freq. in 
comb., as fortune-hunter, place-hunter P) 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pi. iii. 12 (Add. MS.) We scorne 
swiche rauiners and honters \Camb. MS. henters] of 
foulest[e] pinges. x^zS Pitgr. Perf. (W-deW, 1531) 74 b, 
The hunter of maiiiies souie. 1542-5 Bkinklow Lament. 
6 b, Whore hounters and robbeis of Goddes glorie. 1796 
Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 52 They are the duke 
of Bedford’s natural hunters ; and he is their natuial game. 
1811 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life (1870) I. v. 157 Aie 
you a good motto hunter? 

c. Mil. (tr. Ger. jager, Fr. chasseur.) 

1733 Hanway Trav. (1762) I. \n. xciii. 42S Besides the 
hussars, the king has a small body of men whoin they cal! 
hunters, who aie leputed the most faithful couriers in his 
army. 1761 Brit. Pfag. II. 443 Lieutenant-colonel de 
Stockhausen had.. posted himself in the Soiling with his 
hunters and cannon, 

2. A horse used, or adapted for use, in hunting. 
1687 Land. Gaz. No. 22g6/i, A milk white Mare above 14 

hands.. a very good Huntei. 1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anted. 
Johnson in Boswell (1831) I. 512 Fie certainly rode on 
Ml. Thrale’s old luiiuer. 1882 Plbody Eng. Journalism 
xvi. 120 The dash and decision with which, upon a thorough- 
bied hunter, he rode to hounds. 

b. A dog used in 01 adapted for hunting. 

1603 Shaks. Placb. iii, i. 97 The valued file Distinguishes 
the swift, the slow, the subtle. The House-keeper, the 
Hunter. 1685 Load. Gaz. No. 2037/4 To be sold 14 Couple 
of Harriers, very good Hunters, and have good Mouths. 
1898 Daily News 5 Oct. 6/6 A very close hunter, and a fine 
hound to boot. 

3. An animal that hunts or chases its prey ; spec. 
a. = hunting-spider (see Hunting ffl. a. b); b. 
A large species of cuckoo {Piaya pluvialis) found 
in Jamaica {Cent. Diet.). 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1058 Spiders, .others 
live in the open air, and fiom their greediness ate called 
hunters or wolves. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 1B8 The Beast 
that reigns in Woods, First Hunter then. 1883 Lady 
Brassey The 'Irades 133 The most formidable of these 
insects appears to be the ‘hunter ant 

4 . =■ Himting-watch ; see Hunting vbl. sb. 3 b. 

1851 Illustr. Catal. Ct. Exhib. 1268 A hunter, engraved, 
enamel dial, i 4 inches diameter. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
i]- Ctockm. 122 Hunter.. [is] a watch case that has a metal 
cover over the dial. 

5. attrib. and Comb. a. in sense 1, as hunter- 
boy, -craft, -crew, -goddess, -spear, -train, -troop, 
-warrior', hunter-like, -seeming oH /,. ; b. in sense 2, 
as hunter action, -breeder, -breeding, -fancier, 
-horse, -steed ; c. in sense 3, as hunter ant (see 3). 

1823 in Joanna Baillie Collect. Poems 15 A “huntei.boy 
blew horn beneath it. 1836 H. H. Dixon Post Paddock 
i. 2 An old ^hunter-breeder’s confession. Ibid. 7 The 
Shropshire men.. are more careful, both as to pedigree and 
style, in their *hunter-bieeding. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt. V, Different tricks known in *hunte_r-craft. 1838 
Miss Pardoe River ^ Desert II. 53 Dedicated to the 
*HuiUer-Goddess. 1735 Somervilie Chase iv. 240 'The 
“Huntei-Hoise, Once kind Associate of his sylvan Toils. 
i55g-8 Phaer Aineid i. B j, *Huntetiyke her bow she bare, 
her lockes went with the wynd. 1483 Caih. Angl. 192/2 
An ^Hunter spere, venabulum. 1863 Lyell Antup. Man 
23 When the habits of the *hunter state predominated over 
those of the pastoral, venison was more eaten than the flesh 
of. .sheep. 1697 Drvdeu xEneid Xi. 1003 Young Ornitus 
bestrode a *hunter steed. 173S Somerville Chase 11. 357 
The busy *Hunter-Train mark out the Ground. 

d. Combinations with hunter's, in specialized 
senses : as hunter’s beef, pudding (see quots.) ; 
f hunter’s mass (cf. Gtx. jdgermesse), ‘a shoit 
mass said in great haste for hunters who weie 
eager to start for the chase’ (Nares) ; huntei’- 
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moon, a name for the full moon next after the 

HABVESr MOON (q.v.). 

1879 Mrs. a. E. James lud. Hou^eh. Manageitt. 55 A 
hump of beef is. .best spiced and cured, as *hunter’s beef is 
made at home. 1595 Corley Wits, Fancies 60 A 

Gentleman pray'd him to say a ''Hunters Masse (nieaning- 
a briefe Masse). 1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 70. e/i The 
Country People call this the '‘Hunters-Moon. 1854 Tomlin- 
son .drirow. J71 There can, therefore, be but two 

full moons in the year which lise duiing a week almost at 
the same time as the .sun sets; the former, occuiiing in 
September, is called the Harvest-Moon; and the lattei, in 
the month of October, being in a similar predicament, is 
termed the Hunter's Moon. 1815 Simond Toitr Gt. B>it. 

I. 45 This plum-pudding .. This precious faculty of not 
losing anything fiom waiting, has made it be named em- 
phatically 'Hunter's Pudding, Pudding de Chasseur. 
Hun'berian (hontioTiau), a. [f. proper name 
Hunter i- -ian.] Of or belonging to John Hunter 
( I 5'28 -i 793), a famous Scottish surgeon and physio- 
logist, or his elder biother William Hunter (i 718- 
1783), an anatomist and obstetric surgeon; esp. 
in Hunterian (also Hunter's) canal, Hunterian 
chancre (see qiiots.), inyestigated by John Hunter. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. 5) 224 That most 
of the Hunterian theories about it were always false. 1824 
Watt Bibl. Brit. III. s.v., Hunteiian Museum, . .consisting 
piincipally of Collections in Natural Histmy, the Fine Aits, 
and Aiitiniiities, now the propei ty of the Glasgow University. 
187s Emerson Ltti. Boc. Anns ix. 220 'The Hunteiian 
law of arrested developement is not confined to vegetable 
and animal .structure. i88i Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Chancre, 
The Hunteiian or hard chancie being the local manifesta- 
tion of syphilis. 1886 Ibid., Hunter's canal, a triangular 
canal giving passage to the femoral arteiy and vein and the 
internal saphenous nerve. 

Huuterite (hcntarait). Min. [Named, 1S59, 
after l<ev. R. Hunter of Nagpore; see -ri'E.] A 
synonym of Cimolite. 

1839 H.aughion in Phil. Hag. IV. xvii. 18. 1868 Dana 
Min. (ed. s) 457- 

tHu'ntetll. Obs. Forms: i hunto}), -a]j, 3 
buntep, bontep. [OE. huntoS masc. f. huni-ian 
to hunt + suffix -off OTeut. -o]>uz = L. -aiiis ^00- 
ndtus).'] Hunting ; the chase. 

<• 900 Charter of Dcnewulf in Kemble Cod. Dipl. V. 162 
His men beon gearuwe, ge to ripe, se to huntoSe. ciooo 
.tElfric Gen. x.w. 28 Lsaac lufode Esau for his huntojie. 
ciooo Sax. Lecchd. HI. 212 HuntaSdon gestreoii getacnaS. 
C1200 Trm. Coll. Honi. 209 Uie fo farelS on hunteS. 1297 
R. Glouc. 8639 Vor to wende .an hontep in [le nywe forest. 

Huntilite (hfntibit). Mitt. [Named after 
T. S. Hunt, an American scientist + -LITE.] Native 
arsenide of silver, from Silver Islet, Lake Superior. 
Hunting (hwntig'), vhl. sb. [f. Hunt v. + 
-in&L] 

1. The action of the verb Hunt. a. The action 
or practice of chasing game or other wild animals, 
either for profit or sport ; the chase ; venery. 

0 looo AIliric Colloq. in Wright Voc. s Hwait dest pu be 
pinre huntunge? CIZ05 Lay. 21342 He hafeS bihalues 
BaSen his huntinge bilmfued. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
349/148 pat pis cblld scholde wende An hontingue. c 137S 
he. Leg. Saints, Blasitis6a pe piesident Til huntyne has 
his knychtis sent. 1484 Caxton Fables of Poge (1889) 4 
The studye of the liuntynge and hawkynge is a slouful 
cure. 1348 Hall Chj-on., Edw. IV ig4b, 'The king being 
on huntyng in the forest of Wychwod. i6g6 tr. Duqiicsne's 
Voy, E. Ind. 134 No other Island.. has better hunting. 
1781 Gibbon Detl. e, F. II. 112 Constans. .was pursuing in 
the adjacent foiest his favourite amusement of hunting. 
1781 Beckford ditle) Essays on Hunting. 1879 Sir G, 
Campbell While 4- Black 330 What they call ‘ hunting ’ in 
America is not hunting in our sense, but shooting; either 
ordinary shooting, 01 drives for big game. 

b. With a and//. A hunt, a chase. 

<1930 Rit, Ecil. Dunclnt. (Surtees) 118 Of livntvngvm, 
C1420 Antnrs of Arth. Iv, Suche a hunting in a holt, aw 
nojte to be hidde. 13 . Chevy Chase i, A woeful hunting 
once there did In Chevy-chase befall. i6ix SrEEc/Z/jif. Gt. 
Brit. vtii. iii. (1632) 399 That vpon the Lords Sabbath, pub- 
like Faires.. Huntings, and all secular actions should not be 
exeicised. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. xxii. 
263, I saw, in one of these Huntings, above a Dozen of 
Deer killed. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xx. 609 Ser- 
vices to be lendered in the loj'al huntings. 

c. The chasing of their prey by animals. 

WvcLiF I Macc. iii. 4 As whelp of lyounrorynge in 

his huntyng. 1665 IAoqwc. hltcrogr. 202 'These Spideis.. 
are nothing so eager of hunting as they are in Italy. 

d. The action of chasing, pursuing or seaiching; 
a puisuit or search. Also with adv. as himting-iip, 

1342-3 Brinklow Lament. 4 a, Then will they ronne,. 
a whore hountinge after their false prophetes. 1589 L. 
Wright \iitle) The Hunting of Antichrist. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath.. 1. iii. 10 A hunting out of the causes, a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Hunting, decoying, or drawing 
others into Play. 1796 Colquhoun Police Metrop. 403 The 
driving of Cattle impropeily, usually termed bullock- hunt- 
ing, 1876 Miss Yonge XXIV. 204 a hunting- 

up of faults. 

e. Change-ringing. (See Hunt v. 7 ,) 

fZ. contr. Game killed in hunting. (Cf. Veni- 
son.) Obs. 

C1460 Towneley Myst. v. 19 Haue, ete, fadei, of inyn 
huntyng. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1638) 709 Pindus..did 
daily give unto him the gieatest pait of his hunting. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. a. General : Of, belonging 
to, used or worn in, adapted for, or engaged in 
hunting, as hunting-hit, -boot, -bout, -cap, -clothes, 
•coat, -country, -crc^t, -cry, -day, -dress, -excursion. 


-frock, -gear, -habit, -hat, -horse, -javelin, -knife, 
-language, -nag, -net, -party, -place, -pole, -saddle, 
-season, -skirt, -spear, -spur, -staff, -sword, -term, 
-tide, -toil, -voyage, -whip ; for the accommodation 
of huntsmen, as hunting-iamp, -house, -lodge, -tower, 
or of horses used in hunting, as Imnting-stablc. 

1696 Loud. Gas. No 3217/4 A white Leathei Side Saddle, 
and ^Hunting-Bit. 1713 Lioni Palladio's Archit. (1742) 

II. 83 Beasts.. either foi public ■*Hmiting-houts, or for the 
Shows in the Amphitheaties. 1770 Wa.siiington Writ ' 
(18S9) II. 310 The Indian.s .have their ’'hunting-camps 
and cabins all along the rivei. 1623 K. Long ti. Barclay's 
Aigcnis IV. xiii. 282 Comming in hts ’'liimting-clothes. 
1708 Loud. Gaz. No. 4439/4 An Estate, .situated, .in . 
a good "Hunting Countiy. i8o8Scon Mann. i. viii, Each 
..Knew *hunting-ciaft by hike and wood. 1864 Tlnnv- 
SON Aylmer’s hteld (ed i) ad fin., '1 here the thin weasel 
with faint *hiinting-ciy Follows the mouse. 1859 — Enid 
165 Wearing neithei "hunting-dress Nor weapon. ci4Sa 
R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 482/2 (MS. Coll. Arms) Ofte 
holdeth he an honde swerdes, bowes, and '"huntyngere. 
1711 "Hunting-habit [see Habit sb. 3]. i88i JiIrs. 
O'Donoghue Ladies on Horseback ni. vi. 83 If a hunting- 
habit be pioperly cut it will require no .shotting Ibid. 
253 That ''hunting-hats frequently fall off. 1565-73 Coopi.r 
Thesawus s.v. Egutis, Venator a "hunting hoise. 

1686 Loud Gaz. No. 2187/4 The keeping of Hunting- 
Horses. 1686 J. Dunion Lett. fr. Ncw-Lug. (1867) 277 
Guides who will. .oftentimes find out " Hunting-Houses, 
and other Lodgings at night. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argents iv. xiii. 2S2 In his hand he held his Muinting- 
javtlin. 1842 Mrs. Gore Fascin. 92_ His giidle w.as gai- 
nished with hoin-handled "hunting-knives. 1809 A. Hi.nrv 
Trav. 6 A solitaiy Indian "huntmg-lodgc, built with 
branches of tiees. i8z6 Miss MniORO Village Sei. 11. 
(1863) 253 The old manorial Hall.. is cut down into a villa, 

01 a hunting-lodge. <11680 Buillu Kern. (1759' H. Si 
Like a "Hunting-nag, [he] leaps over what he cannot get 
thiough 1788 W. Blanu Hunt hxcuts 3 His annual 
"hunting party. 1730 A. Goruon Maffeis Arnphlih. 96 
Buildings into which Beasts were brought, which they 
called ■'Hunting-Places. 1678 Loud. Gaz. No. 1274/4 
A Black Gelding . . having on him a "hunting Saddle, ami 
a blew Saddle-Cloth. 1730 A. Gordon Mafei's Amfhith. 

96 In the (Janons of the Synod called Quinisestm, the 
"Hunting-Shews were piohibited. i8io Scott Lady of I.. 

I xxvii, A battle-axe, a "hunting-spear. 1480 JVardr. Act. 
Edw. IV (1830) 148 A paiie of "hunting spunes parcelle 
gilt. <11649 Drumm. or Hawth. Hist. jas. Ill Wks. 
(1711)42 Sir -Alexander Boyd .stiuck the leverend govei- 
nour with a "hunting-staff upon the head. 1869 Tennyson 
Pelleas 339 I'hat all the old echoes hidden in the wall 
Rang out like liollow woods at "hunting-tide. 1733 De 
Poe’s Tour Gt. Brit. I. ii. 113 An Eminence, where now 
stands an "Hunting-tower of Brick. 1683 Land. Gaz. No. 
1842/8 A long "Hunting-Whip, with an Ivoiy handle. 1839 
Art Taming Horses ix. 149 Eveiy liunting-whip shoukl 
have a lash, but it need not be long. 

b. Special Combs.: hunting-box, a small house 
for occupation during the hunting season (see Box 
sbi^ 1 4) ; hunting-case, a watch-case with a hinged 
cover to piotect the glass (orig. against accidents 
in hunting) ; hunting-coal (see quot.) ; hunting- 
crop, a straight whipstock with a leather loop 
for insertion of a thong or lash (CROP sb. 7 c) ; 
hunting-field, the field or ground on which a hunt, 
esp. a fox-hunt, is going on ; also, the body of 
mounted huntsmen following the hounds ; hunt- 
ing-flask, a llask for liquor, carriedduring hunting; 
huutiug-jug, a jug adoiued witli figures of hunts- 
men, horses, dogs, stags, etc. ; hunting leopard, 
the Cheetah {Felis jubatci), which is tamed and used 
in hunting in India; ^hunting reesAS = hunter s 
mass (see Hunter 5 d) ; fhunting-match, a hunt 
taken part in by a number of persons ; J* hunting 
oath, a bold or outspoken oath such as a hunts- 
man might utter ; hunting-piece, a picture repre- 
senting a hunting scene ; hunting-pudding = 
hunter's pudding (see Hunter 5 d) ; hunting- 
seat, a country-house reserved for occupation during 
the hunting season ; hunting-shirt U.S., ‘ablowse 
or shirt oiiginally made of deerskin and highly 
ornamented, worn by trappers, hunters and travellers 
on the Western frontier ’ (Bartlett Diet. Amerl) ; 
hunting-song, a song sung during a hunt, or re- 
Liling to hunting, usually characterized by melodic 
phrases imitating the sound of a hunting-horn; also 
applied to an instrumental composition of the same 
character ; f hunting tail, a horse’s tail cut in the 
manner practised with'horses used for hunting ; 
hunting-'watch, a watch having a hunting-case to 
protect the glass. 

i8zi Byron fuan v. lx, Babel was Nimrod's "hunting- 
box. 1838 Lytton Alice 131 The old admiral has a hunt- 
ing-box in the neighbourhood. 1B83 Standard 16 Jan. 2/4 
"Hunting coal was what was left after geneial workings. 
1857 "Hunting-crop [see Crop sb. 7 c]. i88i Mrs. 
O'Donqghue Ladies on Horseback 218 A shoit hunting- 
crop without a lash would do. 1890 Boldrewood Col. 
Reformer (1891) 217 Light hunting ciops having slender 
thongs. C1680 Dk. York in J. Taylor Scot. Covenant. 
(Cassell) 117 There would never be peace in Scotland till 
the whole of the country south of the Forth was turned into 
a "hunting-field. 1846-83 Eg.-Warburton Httnt. Songs 
Ixxxi. (ed. 7) 218 Each m turn first and foremost the hunting 
field led. 1859 Art Taming Horses \. 22 [His] equestrian 
performances on the course and in the hunting.field. Plod. 
He lost his life accidentally in the hunting-field. 1824 Scott 
St, Rattan’s vji, He has a "hunting-flask usually about him, 


which contains as good medicine as yours to the full. 1781 
I'htl. Trans. LXX.I. 2 The "hunting Lciip.iul, or Imlmn 
Cliittah. 1881 Huniek Gaz. Ind. IV. big 'I Im i licit. ih 01 
hunting leopaid must he carefully distiiigiiishcil fimii the 
leopard pioper. 1397 Jas. I. Derttonol. i. v, it! I.ihea l’.i)ii,l 
Piiest, dispatching a ’'hunting Masse. 1843 Niaii Mir- 
ror Faith is King Oswald In .ireth Imntnig-in.iss <11637 
B. JoNsoN Discov., Socrates Wk'-t. (Rtldg Wh.it inuU. 

wee know any thing., moie then a liotse-raie, 01 ,i 
"hiinting.match. lyoSbuii 1 /'< <.’</<!. O Not il.u iiig to )iro|Mi c 
a hunting-match. 1563-87 Fo\i; .-I. <S- It. lib,il III, x. 
io6/r Swearing and laging with an ’luiiitiiig o.illi 01 two 
1765 II. Waii'oi.i in Lett, c '/e\ \ S ujlolk U?,.' \) II. ji ( Hngi 
hunting-pieces in frames of all-ciilouieil golds. 1785 Mus 
A. M. BiNNinr Jav. Indiscretions (17E6) IV. t6 Mu w.i. 
famous for m.iking ‘hunting luuidhigs 1716 .\miisnN 
Freeholder No. 22 p e .V 'Ir.ivcllei . who li.ul lo^t lii^ 
"Hunting-Seat. 1740 Gray Let. Pot ms 1 177 -,1 70 -V Imlise 
built by one of the Giaiid Dukes foi .i hunling-si .u. 1775 

J. Trumbull in Spaiks Cotr. .Imer. Rio. (iHn) I. ,2, 

I have ordered oiir Cominiss.iries . . to seiul to ymu c.iinp 
all the "luinting-sliiits they can pitjcuie. 1876 1 '\m imi i 
Hist. U. S. IV. XV. 410 'The hardy hackwoodsin.ui, tl.nl 
in a hunting-shii t and di erskm leggins. 1727 SoMi itviili 
/’<E’;«r (1790) 1.254 ‘ Huiitiiig-song. 1846-83 I'.o .JVarbi'rion 
Hunt. Bongs (ed. q) Iiurotk 9 -Vn inaiipiopii.itc inliodui tion 
to a new edition of these Hunting Songs. 1686 I oinl. 

' Gaz. No. 163/1 ^ brown bay Male, .with .i * Hunling-'l ail. 

1844 DicKi NS Mart. Chnz. xiii, A gohi "huntiiig-watcli . . 

’ capped and jewelled in four holes. 

i H'U'nting, ///. r?. [f. Hunt z/. -h-iNG-.] That 
huntb : see the verb. (lit ijuot. i.VfO idnol. as sh.\ 
a 1340 Hampoi k Psalter cxxiii. b Fiajie snaie of liuni.ind. 
1682 T. A. Carolina 21 One hunting Indian. 1859 .Irt 
' 'laming Horsts viii. 134 Hunting f.unitis and ImiiUug 
country suigeons. Ibid. ix. 14S 'I he ‘ Napoleon-' of hunt- 
ing ladies. 1887 Abiiay While Mare M hilesionctlrjp irq, 

I The himtingcst squiie In the huntingest shire, 

b. Ill special collocations (often liy[ihcncd; : as 
hunting-cog (see Coo i/c- i) ; hunting-man, a 
man addicted to hunting; hun'ting- spider, a spidei 
I that hunts its prey,instcatl of lying in wail for it. 

1665 HooKt- Microgr. 199 Not unlike a hunting Spiilci, 

I i 8 i 2 -i 6 j. Smith Panorama Be. ■)' Art I. 35-2 It is a it'.efiil 
pi ecaution . . to give the wheel what is 1 ailed a hnnting-i eg ; 
that IS, one cog moie than what will answii to an (“.vaa 
division of the wheel by the truncile. 'This being done, 
cveiy cog.. will take the next staff 01 round hcliind the one 
which It took in the foimei levolution. 1839 .hi Tarntuis 
Horses i. 2i_ Almost eveiy distinguished liorstnuin and 
hunting-man in the thiee kingdoms. _ 1883 iV<':ii Bk. Sports 
1 As well as a Iniiiting-man knows his couiitiy. 

Hunting dog, liunting-dog. [f. IIuntinu 

vbl. sb. and///, a.j 

1 . A dog used for hunting game. Hunting Dogt, 
a no: them constellation. Canes I'enalui. 

1863 Liell Antiq. Alan 25 Tlie jicoplc of the bioive ago 
po.ssessed a largei hunting-dog. 1868 Locitvi K Guil/emtlis 
Heavens (ed. 3) 326 \Ve must notice the Hunting Dogs, 
above Beionice's Haii. 1886 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 5/1 
Our old friend the hunting dog. 

2 . A mame foi two animals of the dog tribe which 
hunt their prey in packs, a. The Hyena-dog or 
Painted Hyena \f.yiaon) of South Africa, b. The 
Dhole or wild dog of India. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII, 371/1 The animal., he describes 
under the name of Lytaon, the llunliug Dog. 1866 
Wood Pop. Nat. Hist. i. 8g The latter aiiimai [Dhole] 

. is soinetimes termed the Hunting Dog in compliment to 
its poweis. 1883 W. H. Flower in lincytl, Brit. XV, 
439/1 Lycaonpictris, the Cape Hunting Dog. .is very distinct 
externally from all the other Canida;. 

Hu'uting-grouud. [f- IIuntinu vbl. j/l] 
A district or tract of country adapted for hunting, 
or in which huiiliiig is piactised. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Avier. (1783) II. 61 Tiibcs seated 
on. .hunting-grounds abounding .so much with game, that 
they have a regular and plentiful siipiily of nourishment 
with little laboui. 1837 'F . Irving Capt. Bonneville II. i8 
All the fastnesses, defiles, and favourable hunting gioimdsof 
the country ._ 1874 Grlen Short Hist, ii. § 4. 72 Thou.sands 
of Hampshire ppsaiits were driven fiom their homes to 
make him a hunting-ground. 

b. fig. A place (book, etc.) made the scene of 
any kind of hunt or search, or containing a supply 
of something for which one hunts. 

i88o Academy 21 Aug. 133/3 The AToyen de Parvcnir 
was a favourite hunting-ground of tlie author of Tristram 
Shandy, i888 Daily News 13 Sept. 2/5 The hunting 
giound of pickpockets. 

C. Happy hunting-grotmd{s ; those expected by 
the American Indians in the world to come ; hence, 
the future state. Also fg, a favourable place for 
hunting, collecting, or making acquisitions. 

1836 W. Irving .rij'/<;2-/<i (1849) 249 They will .see the happy 
hunting-grounds, with the souls of the brave and good 
living in tents in green meadows. 1890 Gunter Aliss No- 
body V, That he may send them to the happy hunting grounds 
also. 1894 Maskf.lyne Sharps 4- Flats i. 6 At the present 
moment England is the happy hunting.ground of the 
swindling fraternity. 

Hunting-horn. 

1 . A hom or bugle on which signals are blown in 
hunting. 

1694 Ld. Molesworth Xcr. Denmark 160 The Huntsmen 
..having their gieat Brass Hunting-horns about their 
Necks. 1846-83 Eg.-Warburtqn Hunt. Songs Ixxiii. (ed. 7) 
206 Diana it proved, who her hunting horn blew, 1879 
W. H. Stone in Grove Diet. AIus, I. 748/1 The hunting 
hoin finally adopted diffeis from the orchestral horn in 
consisting of an unbroken spiral of three turns. 

2 . On a side-saddle, the second pommel on the 



HUNTEESS. 

near side at^ninsl which the left knee presses ; fust 
ititiodnced for use in hunting; tlie leaping-head. 
hSee Horn sh. 21I).) Also hunting-horn crutch, 
leaping-horn. 

1854 A->t Tamt/ig- IIorsL”! vili, 1 17 The thiicl or hnnting- 
hoiii pommel must he fitted to the lider. I did. ix. 143 With 
the lumtiiiK-lioiii cmtLh the seat of a woman is stronger 
titan thtit of a man, foi site piesses hei right leg down over 
the npi igltt pommel, and the lolt leg up_ .against the hunting- 
hrjiii. Ilnd 144 1 .adics' saddles ought invariably to he made 
with wh.it is called the hnnting-hoin, 01 ciiitch, at the left 
side. 

Huntress (hnnties). [f. Hunter H -Es.s.] A 
female hunter. 

1 . A woman (or goddc.ss) who hunts or engages 
111 tlie chase. 

r 1386 CiiAUCrn A'nt.\ T. 1489 .'Vnd ther with al Dyane 
g.iii ajipeeie With howe in honde light as an hunteiesse. 
*470-83 M 'tt.ouY .'lr/////j XVIII. xxi, A lady dwell’d in tliat 
finest, and she w.as a giete liiintiesse. 1590 Sri N.snR ]<\ Q. 
HI. V. 27 In those same woods ye well leinemhci may How 
that a noble hunteiesse did vvonno . . Ilelphcehe was her name. 
*703 Kowr Ulys'!. II. i. 544 The Jluntiess Cynthia and hei 
'liaiii. 1709 Siii.ia 'latter No. 37 1* 2 Afis. Alse Cops- 
wood, the Yoiksliiie Huntress. 1884 Symonos .Ahaks. 
J'redec. .v. § 11. 405 His sweethevu t . .became Maid Marian, 
and dwelt a virgin huntiess in his company'. 

b. irafif untXfig. (of women and animals). 

1604 Hi kki'i! 2nd J't. Honest \Vh, Whs. 1873 II. 127 
V'.iie .a good Iliintresse, Lady, you ha found yom Game 
.die.idy'. 1665 IhioKi' yi/zcj o") . 201 lint, if the capiicioti-. 
I' ly took wing, and pitch'd upon aimthei place heliind olu 
Huntress, then would the Spidei [etc.] 1894 Siit E. 
Soi l IVAN H'omitH II Eveiy woman is, by iiatine and 
instinct, moie 01 less a huntress of men. 

2 . A mare used or adapted for hunting. 

1838 Tiioi.iorr. JJr. Thorne iv, If y'on insist on calling the 
old pony a huntress. 1883 Bazaar 30 Alai. 1270/1 Brown 
cob, pietty, ipiiet to lide 01 diive, good liuntiess. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as himti ess fashion, gitise, 
■maid, -queen, -wise ; huntress-like adj. 

1373 Twyni. ^Tincid xi. (1584) S ij b, In Thiacian huntres- 
wise. 1723 Pori. Odyss. vi. iig A sylvan tiaiii the hunliess- 
ipieen Miuounds. 1788 I. RnsoN Homer's Jlyjnn Ven-us i 
Whether Latoiia, or the litinti ess-maid. 1887 Bownts Virg, 
/JCnpd 1. 318 See ! from her sliouklei slung in a huntress 
fashion the how. 

Huntsman (Iwntsmsn). [f. Jmnt's genitive 
of IIUNT sb. + -MAN. Cf. craftsmanl\ 

1 . A man who hunts, a huntei. 

1367 AlArLiiT Gr. Ahi’M/ 49 The one which the Iltintesman 
vseth. 1390 Shaks Mids. H. iv. i. 14s Goe bid the hiints- 
lueii wake them with their homes. 1666 J. Uavics //AA 
Carihby Ish Indians raid Huntsmen, who have no 

setled hahit.'ition. 1697 iJuvpi.N Vng. Georg, in. 57 ° The 
dexL'ious Huntsman wounds not these afai, With Shafts. 
1796 .Scott lyttd Huntsman vii, He waved his huntsman’s 
cap on high. fig. 1808 Sco 1 r limiting .^ong iv, Time, 
stem huntsman 1 who can baulk ? 

2 . Spec. a. The managci of a hunt ; a man whose 
business is to lake charge of the hounds and direct 
the puisuit of game ; esp. the man in chaige of a 
pack of hounds for fox-lumling. 

1396 SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. i. Induct, i. 16 Huntsman I charge 
thee, tender wel my hounds. 1616 Sunri.. & AIaukh. 
Country Farme 700 Now if it fall out that the lumts man 
hnue not eaith dogs leadie taught, hee may traiiie them in 
this manner. 1723 Dn For; Koy. round IFortd (1840) 274 
Just as a huntsman casts off his hounds. 1733 Sovciniccn 
Chase u.Tii Huntsman, lead on 1 behind, the clust’iing Pack 
Siibmiss attend. i8iz Sl>o> ting Mag. XXXIX. 133 Dick 
Knight, the late ciack huntsman of Lord Spencer. 1883 
Eg.-Warburton Himi. Songs l&d.. 7) 230 note, Joe Maiden 
was Huntsman to the Cheshire Hounds, 
b. (See quot.) 

1810 Ann. Reg. 620 Each gang of slaves [in Honduras] 
has one belonging to it, who is styled the Inintsman .His 
chief occupation is to search the woods, .to find employment 
for the whole. 

3 . Comb., us huiiismanlike adj. ; also hunts- 
man’s cup, Sar}'aienia pw'purea, and huntsman’s 
horn, S. Jiava, Noith American plants so called 
from their pitcher-shaped leaves ; the latter also 
applied to the leaves themselves (Miller Flaiit-ni). 

1863 Dublin Univ. Mag. H. 20 At every fence the leading 
pair pop over in huntsmaniike fashion. 

Hu-ntsmansMp. Also 7 huntmanship. [f. 
prec. + -SHIP.] The position, office, oi business of 
a huntsman ; the ait of hunting. 

a 1631 Donne Love's Exch. Poems (1633) 224 At court your 
fellows every day Give th' art of rhyming, huntmanship, 
or pl.ay, For them, which were their own befoie. _ 1636 
AIassinger Gt. Dk. Florence 111, i, This, .must foice him to 
foisake the gioves And Dian’s huntmanship. n;x646 J. 
Gregory Posthum. (1650) 228 To beetoken his Huntsman- 
ship hee holdeth in his hand the skin of a wilde Beast. 

t HTi‘lltsin.a:ster. Obs. [f. Imnfs k Master, 
rendering Ger. Jagermeister.~\ The master of the 
hunt ; an officer who directs a hunt. 

1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2727/2 Pi i nee Maximilian continues 
under his Confinement, and the Hunts-mabter_ the Sieur 
de Mollte, with his Biother. .under a close Imprisonment. 

Hunt’s-up. Also 7 (9 dialli bunaup. Grig. 
the hunt is tip, name of an old song and its 
tune, sung or played to awaken huntsmen in the 
morning, and also used as a dance. Hence 
allusively : a. A song sung or tune played to 1 onse 
any one ; an early morning song. 

1337 Lett, <5- Papers Hen. VIII (1890) XII. i. 206 In 
formation against John Hogon, who, going about the 
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country with a 'crowde ' or a fiddle sangasong with these 
woids, ‘ 1 he hunt is up ’, etc. 1349 Compl. Scot. vi. 66 Thai 
daiicit al Cl istyn menms dance, the noitht of Scotland, hmuis 
vp, the lomount enti.iy [etc], rzsSo A. Sroir Poems 
(S. T. .S.) V. 13 With ‘ Hunts vp every morning plaid. 
1374 Rich Dial . Me>cuiy 'S Sold. I ij b, Unlesse you some 
times aiise to geve yom pariamouis the kunte is up under 
the windowes. 1592 Siiaks. Rom. f,- ynt. in. iv. 34 Hunt- 
ing thee hence, with Hunt s-vp to the chay' a 1625 FcErcHEu 
I' alse One iv. ii, 'I hey came to play you and youi love 
a huntsup. 1674 PtAvroRp Skttl Mus. i. 6i The Pytha- 
goiean Huntsup, or Alorning Mustek, which wakened and 
roused then dull Spiiits. 1888 Lowell To a Lady playing 
on Ctihetn, The horns of Obeion Blow their faint Hunt’s- 
up fiom the good-time gone. 

’t* b. In phrases denoting .speech or action calcu- 
lated to rouse or clistiiib a person’s feelings (cf. to 
lead one a dance) ; hence, a disturbance, uproar. 
Obs. or dial. 

1619 FtEicurR M. Thomasiw.x, My spightfiil Dame, Tie 
pipe ye such a liiinsup Shall make ye dance a tipvaes. 
<*1623 — Woman's Prize in. hi, I would.. m her hearing 
Begin hei such a huntes-up. 1664 Cot roN Araj Poet. 
Wks. 11765) II I'll play these Rake-hells such a Hunts-up 
i8z8 Craven Dial., Hnnsup, a ctamoiii, a turbulent oiitciys 

Hu'ntswoman. [Cf. Huntsman.] A hunt- 
ress ; a woman who rides to hounds. 

1621 Ladv Wroth Urania hn excellent hois-woman, 
and hunts-vvoiiian she was. 1780 IVIad. D'Arblay Diaty 
Lett. (1842) I. 302. 

Hunx, obs. f. IIuNKis. Huny, obs. f. Honey. 
Hunyn, obs. f. Onion. Huo, obs. f. Who. 
Hlion pine (hi/lTu pain). [Named from the 
river Huon in the south of Tasmania.] A large 
evergreen coniferoits tree {llacrydinni Pranklinii) 
found in Tasmania ; also its timbei. 

1820 C. jEintcvs Van Diemen's Land 2^ (Moiris) On 
the banks of these .. riveis, and the haibotii, glows the 
Huon Pine (so called fiom the livei of that name, wheie it 
was 111 St found). 1832 Bisciiorp i'an Diemen's Land II. 
23 Huon pine is by fai the most beautiful wood found in the 
island. 1831 Hlnsir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 992. 

Huor, Huork, obs. forms of Huer, Wark. 
Hup, kupp (h^p), int. A call to a horse, a. to 
quicken his pace ; b. {Sc. and north.) to turn to the 
right or away from the driver ; the opposite of hie. 

1733 Fielding Don Qnix. Eng. ii. xii, Gee, gee, boy’s, 
hup 1 1823-80 Jamieson, Hup, used to a hoise in order to 
make him quicken his pace. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. Farm 
(ed. 2) I. i6o/r 'lo go from you. Hup is the counteipart to 
hie in the southern counties, .in towns Haap is used where 
tvyitd is heaid, and Hip beais a similar relation to vane. 
1859 J- Brown Rab <) A. (ed. Alden) 4 ‘Hupp!’ and 
a stroke of the whip were given to Jess. 

Hence Kup zi. a. intr. To shout to uigc 

on a horse, b. trans. To direct or tuin (a hoise) 
to the right; =ITapzi .4 

i824_ScotT St. Ronan's xvii. Touchwood was soon heaid 
‘hupping’ and ‘geeing’ to the cait. 1851 H. Stephens Bk. 
Farm (ed. 2) I. 180/t 7 he horses are then hupped shai p 
round fiom you. Ibid. 181/2 [see Hic t'.’-*]. 1831 Pent. R. 
Agile. Sac. XII. i. 125 To lay’ two i2-yaid lidges togethei, 
by hupping, or turning to the light hand at the ends. 
Hupaithric, lox hypxthric = HYRyETHUAL, 

1818 Shelley Rev. Islam vii. xii, That spacious cell Like 
an luipaithi ic temple wide and high. 

Hupe, huppe, obs. ff. Hip shO- andn.l ( = hop), 
IIoopj'/’.i- Hupostasis, for Hypostasis. Hup- 
pil, liupple, obs. ff. Hipple, little heap. 

Hur, obs. f. or var. Her pron . ; var. Hurr ; obs. 
f. Whore. Huracano, obs. f. Hurricane. 
Hur-bur: see Hurk-burr. Hurburlie, obs. 
f. Hurly-burly. 

HurckeOlL (hS’itJpn). Now Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms: 4 liirGho(u)n, 5 liurchon, -yn, 
hyrehoun, 6 burcheoun, hyreben, 6- hur- 
cheoii, 8-9 burchin, 9 -ent. [a. ONF. herithon, 
OF. hericun (i 2th c. in Littre), mod.F. herisson (in 
Hainault hirchon, hurJion, Ticaid herichon, i> e- 
chou) pop. L. ^hericidn-em, f. hericius, late foim 
of ericius hedgehog. See also Urchin.] 

1 , A hedgehog. 

1:1323 Gloss W. de Biblesw. in Wiight Voc, 165 Yri^oun, 
an hirchoun. 1398 Trevisa Bat Ih. De P. R. xiv. Ivii. 
(Tollem, MS.), Also hiichonis [1333 yi chins] and hares flew 
to holow stones. 1:1425 Voc. m Wr.-Wuicker 639/11 Hic 
erinacins,'h\xtc\mn. 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Sine 15, 
I saw the huicheoun and the hair..Wer happing to and fio. 
a 160S ' — Flyting w. Folwart 336 With hurcheons eatand 
hips and hawes. 1883 Huddersf. Gloss., Hurchent, Hur- 
cliin. 1893 Heslop Nortlmnibld. Gloss., Hurchhi, Hur- 
cheon, the hedge hog. 

transf. 1308 Dunbar Flyting 20. Kennedie 179 Hard hiir- 
clieoiin, hirpland, hippit as ane haiiow. 1894 Crocket i 
Lilac Sunbonnet 55 'J he wizened auld hurcheon. 

attrib. 1508 Dunbar Tua marnt •wemeii 107 With his 
hard hurcheone skyn sa heklis he my chekis, 1790 Burns 
Elegy Cape. Henderson i, The meikle devil . . Haurl thee 
liame to his black sraiddie, O'ei hm cheon hides. 

2 . A mischievous person ; an uichin. 

*783 Burns potty Beggars xir. ii, Huichin Cupid 

shot a shaft That play’d a dame a shavie. 

Hure(k)l0, var. Hurkle. Hurd, -e, obs. 
ff. Herd, I-Ioakd. Hurdace, -as, -eys, -ice ; 
see Hubdis. Hurden : see Harden. 

Hu'rdifla, sb.pl. Sc. [Origin unknoyvn,] The 
buttocks ; the hips. Also Jig. the rump, the end 
or ‘ tail’ of anything. 


HURDLE. 

1333 Lyndesay Satyre 4363 Of hir hurdies scho had na 
hauld. Elgin Session Rec. {nSLOtsman (iSgSl 31 Jan. 

2/7 There was litile justice in Elgin that suffered them [two 
witchesj to leve so lang unhet baith their hurdles. 1786 
Burns Fiva Dogs 36 His g.iwcy tail. .Hung o’ei his hurdies 
wi’ a swirl 1894 Crocki irRaideis 163 i'he long lows of 
cow’s huidies. 189s — Men of Moss Hags xl. ago He was 
sitting on his hurdies in the shallows. 

t Hu’rdiSjhu’rdice. Obs. AIS04-5 -ys(e, 5 
-as,-aee, -eys, -yoe,-esse, 5 hourdeys ; (4hardes). 
[ME. hurdis, etc., a. OF. hourdeis, -is, earlier 
hordeis, -is, mod.F. hourdis (mecl.L. htirdichim, 
hordccium Du Cange) L. type *hurddtichim, f. 
OF. hurder, border, hourder (late L. hurddre), 
f. OF. hurt, hoiirt, hourd palisade, a. OHG. hurt 
(pi. hurdt), Ger. hurde hurdle, cogn. yv. ON. httrd, 
Goth, haurds door : see next.] 

A palisade, orig. of hurdles or wicker-work. 

13. . Coerde 3969 The Saiezynes, aimy'd, forth lepe Upon 
the walles the toun to kepe. Stout in touret, and in hurdy's 
[lime vys]. Ibid. 6127 Hei houses brende and hei huidys : 
Giet smok ther aros,’l wis. a 1332 Minoi Poems (ed. Hall) 
X. 14 paire huidis, faire ankers, h.inged pai on heie. c 1400 
Melayne 1600 .A nobill luirdas thei was graythede. 1412-20 
Lydg. Chron, Tioy 11. xviii, They Setie tlieii bastyles and 
their hurdeys eke, Roiinde about to the haide wall. 1447 
Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb. 1 169 'lliai lym in ful sympyl 
huideys And lykly for to be deed for cold. 1489 Caxton 
Fayies of A . n xiv. iiS They made houidey’S 01 obstacles 
full thykke of thoines. 

Hence ■j'Hwrdised {Jmrdeysed) ppl. a., palisaded. 
1:1450 Merlin 604 With ynne the bailie weie v. toures .. 
the lifilie was giet and high, and well hurdeysed a-boute 
wilh-yiine and vvitli-oute. 

Hurdle (hu-jd’l), sh. Forms; a. i Lyrdel, 
(hyrpil), 3berdel, 4-3 hirdel, 4-6 -die, 4-7 bur- 
del, -ell, 5 herd-, byrd-, birdyl, -yll(e, -el, -ill, 
burdull, 5-6 byrd-, berdell, birdil(l, berdyl, 
-le, (horfcbell), 6- hurdle. / 3 . 5-6 bardyll, 6 
-yll, -ell, 6-7 bardel, 6-S -le. [OE. hyrdel'.— 
OTeiit. type deriv. of a primitive repre- 

sented by CkoXla.haitrds , GfC^.hiirS door, OHG. hurt 
(MIIG. hurt, pi. hurle, hurde, Ger. hurde, MDu , 
Dn. horde), wickerwork, hurdle;— OTent. ^htirdi-s, 
pre-Teut. ’^kriis : cf. L. erdtis hurdle, Gr. Kvpria 
wickerwork, icvpT-q, Kvpros fishing-creel, cage, Skr. 
krt to spin, ert to fasten together.] 

1 . A portable rectangular frame, orig. having 
horizontal bars interwoven or wattled with withes 
of hazel, willow, etc. : =wattle ; but now often an 
open frame with light horizontal bars crossed by 
uprights, and strengthened by a diagonal bar, like 
a field gale : lised chiefly to form temporary fences, 
sheep-pens, etc. 

C72S Coipns Gloss. 600 Crafem, flecta vet hyi’hil. ciooo 
jElfric Horn. I. 430 pa forlet se wailhieow'a casere Sone 
halgair licharaan uppon Sam isenaii hyrdle. etoso Voc. in 
Wr.-Wulcker 371/30 Crates, hyidlas. 1297 b. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 4788 Mid nor owe honde hii rerede verst an chirche 
Of heidles and of 3erden as hii coupe xvurche. 1462 Marg. 
Paston in F. Lett. No. 436 II. 85 He schall mak yow as 
manyhyidyllysas ye nede foryowyr fold. 1521 in Archeeo- 
logta (1834) XXV. 437 Pd. to the said Thomas for v dussen 
hardylls vjy. viijrf. 1572 Mascall Plant. <5 (1592) 70 

Ye shall drie them on huidells of Oziars made like Lettice 
windowes. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 Hurdles, 
made in foim of Gates, either of spleeted Timber or of Hazle 
Rods . . either serve for gates in Enclosures or to make 
Sheepfolds or the like. 1743 Pococke Trav. II. i. ix. 129 
The houses of the village .. are made of hurdies, coxeretl 
with clay 1794 T. Davis Agree, IVilts in Aixhseoi. Rev 
Mar. (1S88), Hurdles . . six feet long, thiee and a half feet 
high, made of hazel-rods closely-wreathed, the upright rods 
called sails and the Jong rods wieaths. 1880 H. Stewart 
Shepherd's Man. 27 As the crop is eaten, the line of huidles 
is moved along the field until the whole is consumed. 

"b. A frame of this kind used as a barrier to be 
cleared in races. 

1833 [see 3, hurdle sweepstake^, 1870 Blaine Encyci. Rut . 
Sports 3) § 1284 The h in dies were stout black wattles, 
which will bend but not break; and were placed, the first 
near the distance post [etc.]. 

c. A kind ot frame or sledge on which traitm s 
used to be drawn through the streets to execution. 

(This lemained pait of the legal punishment for high 
treason till 7870, when it was abolished by Act 33 & 34 Vict. 
c. 23 § 31.) 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy v. x.xxvi. (MS. Digby 230', 
Egistus was . . dempt . . On an hirdel naked to be drawe 
Thoiu30ute pe toun And aftir ful hi3e enhonged on a tree. 
1430 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 115 To do diawe the body 
of a giete tiaytour .. uppon an huidull by the stietes of 
your Citeeof London. 1577 Harrison xi. (1877) 

I. 222 Drawing fiom the prison to the place of execution 
vpon an hardle or sled. 1634 Ford P. IVarbeck lit. i, Let 
false Audley Be diawn upon an hurdle from the Newgate 
To Tovvei-hill. 1769 BlacksioneCw/w. IV. vi. 92 Usually 
(by connivance, at length ripened by humanity into law) a 
sledge or hiiidleis allowed to preserve the offender from the 
extienie toiment of being dragged on Jhe ground or pave- 
ment. 1777 Sheridan Sth. Scand. 11. i, Many a wretch has 
nd on a hurdle who has done less miachief. 1839 Dickfns 
T. Ttuo Cities it. ii. He'll be drawn on a hurdle to be half 
hanged. 

d. Foriif., etc. A wattled hurdle, used to lay 
upon marshy ground or across a ditch to provide 
a fiira passage, etc., or, often covered with eaitb, 
to stop up a breach, to strengthen a battery, or to 
protect a work or position from the enemy’s fire. 
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.. K. Alis.6io\ f6o88] (Kodl.MS.) Of hirdles & brigges 
by maden floies And so hy wenten in to [je moies. 1440 J. 
SHiRLEvZ>^;!/i^ K. yames (1818)15 He laid cei tayne plaunckes 
and hurdellesovei’the diches. 1489 Caxton l<aytes o/A.ii. 
<xiv. 137 The trestelles nmste be gainissed with liiidellis for 
to make the aleiesandweies to goouere. 1535 Edkh Diiaihs 
97 Theye made a greate trenshe. .coueringe the same with 
hurdels . . the dogge tyger chaunsed fyrste into this pitfiuj. 
1704 j. HARKts Lex. 'J eck?i.. Hurdles., or Clays, in F’ortifi- 
cation, aie made of .. Twigs of Willows, or Osiers, being 5 
or 6 Foot high, and fiom 3 to 4 Foot broad. They aie 
interwoven very close together, and usually laden with 
Earth, ..to render Batteries firm 1853 STorQOCLCR Milit. 
Rncycl. s v., Huidles are constiucted in neaily the same 
manner as gabions, excepting that the picquetsaie placed 
in a stiaight line instead of a circle. 

2 . Applied to vaiiotis things formed, like a hurdle, 
of crossing bars or grating. 

fa. A sieve, stiainer, or colander, f b. Applied ton snow- 
shoe. C. Hnt-mnkiiig. ‘ A grid of wood or wire, on which 
a bunch of felting hair is laid for bowing’ iKnight Diet. 
Mech. 1875). d. Salt-vtaking. (See qiiot. 1886.J e. The 
stick used in the game of laciosse. 

17*5 Braoley Fet-m. Diet. s.v. Pastes I'o be drained upon 
a Hurdle or Grate, and passed through the Hair-Sieve. 
1727 Ibid. s. V. Cedre, To be t.akeii out, and drain'd in a 
Cullender or Hiudle. 1726 LroNi A Ihi rti's A , ehti. \. 39/x 
Those who w.alk over the Snow . . wear upon their Feet 
hurdles made of Twigs and small Ropes. ..the biordness of 
which keeps them from sinking in the Snow. 1837 Winr- 
TocK Bk. Trades (1842) 293 {HaUer\ When the woikman is 
bowing he works at a ‘hurdle ’, or thin boaided bench with 
seveial longitudinal chinks to .suffer the dust, &c. to pass 
through. 1886 Cheshire Gloss., Ihtrdle, salt-making term. 

A table or platform of wood planks running along each side 
of the pans, foi the purpose of receiving the salt when drawn 
out of the pans. 1887 Cornh, Mag. Mar. 258 {Lacrosse)!!^.^ 

‘ stick ' , or ‘ hurdle ’, . .consists of a piece of white ash. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., .ns (sense i) hurdk fence, 
-maker, -rod, -stake, -wall, -work \ hurdle-wise adv. ; 
(sense I b) Imrdle-pmping, -leaping-, (sense i d) 
hurdle-revel tnenl, -work ; hurdle-house, a wattle 
house ; hurdle-mau, («) a man who looks after 
hurdled sheep or lambs (see quot. 1S80) ; {h) a man 
who runs in hurdle-races; hurdle-race, a race 
in which the contestants have to jump over lundles ; 
so h. racer, h. racing, h. handicap ; hurdle-wood, 
wood used for wattling or making hurdles. 

1609 Holland Amm. Ma>cell. xx. xi. 160 The ’^hurdle 
fences of oysters. *805 R. W. Dickson Tract. Agric. (1807) 

1. 160 A moveable hurdle-fence. 1890 Daily News 8 Jan. 3/6 
The Thames *Hurdle Handicap, a 1879 /• S- Bruwfr Eng. 
Stud. (1881) 443 London . . is still [gth c.] the old town of 
“hurdle-houses and white\ya.sh. 1883 Standard 12 Feb. 2/6 
Piudhomme has taken kindly to “hurdle jumping. 1894 
Times it Sept. 16/7 Wire netting has taken the place of 
sheep hurdles. I liave not made a hiudle for quite 15 years, 
and. the lace of “htirdlemakers is as extinct as the race of 
sawyers. i88o A. C. Grant Bush Ltfe Queensland 459 
‘Toothless, ragged, oldgiannias’, muttered the “huidleman. 
189* Pall Mall G. 18 IMay 3/1 H. W. Batger is our hurdle 
man, and he won the 120 yaids hurdle championship first 
in 1888. 1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xiv, Lord Glenlivat 
..broke his neck at a “huidle-race. 1897 M. H. Hayes 
Points of the Horse (ed, 2) xxv. 247 She [a mare] showed 
heiself to be the beit chaser and “hurdle-racer of her time. 
1840-70 Blaine Encycl. Rnr. Sports (ed. 3) § 1282 “Hurdle 
racing came into vogue above fifty years ago . . We by no 
means assert that hurdle leaping, as an organised sport, had 
not been before practised. 1821 in Cohbett Rur. litdes I. 
so The bricks, “hurdlerods and earth say .. ‘Here dwell 
vanity and poverty ’. 1887 H. R. lAmvAa Light 0/ Ages 
i. 10 Hindu villages with theii “hurdle-surrounded houses. 
*833 Spo? ting Mag. Dec,, “Hurdle sweepstakes of 5 guineas 
each, for horses not thoiough-bred. 1611 Cotgr., HourdI, 
..couered with hurdles, or with reed wrought “hurdle-wise. 
1649 Blithe Eng. Iniprov. Hnpr, (1653) 160 In four or live 
years., the Willow rises to gallant “Hurdle-Avood. 1851 J. S. 
Macaulay Field Forlif. 127 To form a species of“hurdle- 
work above the fascines. 1866 Reader 22 Sept. 307 Huts . . 
having a framework of piles and stakes, with wattle or huidle- 
work of small branches woven between the upright piles. 

Hu'rdle, [f. prec. sb.] 

tl. tram. To construct like a hurdle ; to wattle. 

1598 F LORio, Aggraiticenre, . . to make grater-wise, to 
make like a hurdle, to hurdle, 

2 ; To enclose or mark off with hurdles. Also 
with out, up, tound. 

, Sherwood, To hurdle, make vp, hedge, close with 
hurdles. 1770-4 A. Young in A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) 
III. 14s They are usually hurdled off in the same manner 
as turnips. 1789 Trans. Soc. Arts (ed, 2) II. 107 A field of 
rape, hurdled out. 1894 Times 6 Mar. 4/1 To hurdle off 
a fresh portion [of meadow] for the ewes every day. 

'fS. To bush-harrow. Obs. 

1733 Tull Horse-hoeing Hush. ix. 42 A yet woise Con- 
ti ivance it rvas, to Till Land with a Hurdle made of Vine 
Twigs [Virg. Georg, i. 95 Vimineasque trahit crates] . . This 
Hairowingand Hurdling. 

Hurdled th^ud’ld), a. Also 6 hartheled. 
[f, Hubdle sb. or V. + -edI or 

1 . Constructed of or with hurdles ; wattled. 

1556 WiTiiALS Diet. (1568) 39 h/2 A hartheled wall, or 
ntlhehd ..paries cratieius. 1652 BrNiowEs xiii. 

Ixxxiii, The folded flocks are pent In hurdled grates. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv, 186 Shepherds pen thir Flocks at eeve In 
hurdl’d Cotes. 1748-7 Hervey Medit. (1818)265 As he tends 
his fleecy charge, or late consigns them to their hurdled 
cots 1 183a J, Beee St. Herbert’s Isle 79 A hurdled panoply 
his front displays. 

2 . Enclosed with hurdles. 

163a Sherwood, Hurdled, hedged, made vp or covered with 
hurdles, die, hoitrdS, 1830 Marryat King's Own xxxv, 
Sheep, dragged from the hurdled crowd. 1880 Daily News 
18 Oct. 3/1 Clover, aftermath, or hurdled vetches, 


Hurdler (hyudloj). [f. IIunnLEi'A h-rri'*,] 

1 . One who constructs huidles ; a hiiidle-maker. 

1874 T. Hardv Jt'nrfr. mad. Cjowd II. i. r A ihiiving 

huidler and cattle-oib-maker. 

2 . One who runs in hurdle races. 

1884 Pall Mall G. 7 Apr. 3/2 The hurdles are more likely 
to fall to Cambridge, whose repiesciitative. Bollock, is now, 
perhaps .. the best huidler in the coiintiy. 1894 7 imts 16 
July 7/4 The Yale lundlers seem more quick and active 
than their English livals, 

Hurdom, obs. form of W houedom. 
Hurdpenny, obs. form of Heaethpenny. 
Hurds : see IlAiiira. 

Hurdy-gurdy (hD-idiign-jdi). [app. a riming 
combin.aLion suggested by the sound of the instru- 
ment, Cf. Hiai>Y-GiRDY, upioar, disorderly noise.] 

1 . A musical instrument of rustic origin resembling 
the lute or guitar, and having strings (two or more 
of which are tuned so as to produce a drone), which 
ate sounded by the revolution of a rosined wheel 
turned by the left hand, the notes of the melody 
being obtained by the action of keys which ‘ slop ’ 
the strings and aie played hy the right hand; thus 
combining the cbaiacteristics of instruments of the 
bowed and the clavier kinds, b. In lecent times, 
applied popularly to any instrument having a dron- 
ing sound and played by tinning a handle, as the 
barrel-organ. 

1749 Ladv_ Luxbobough Lett, to Shenstone 10 Dec, 
Receive this incorrect epistle, not for Its wit or its beauty : 
for it has no more pietence to either than a hurdy gurdy 
has to haimony. 1764 O’Hara Midas 1. 7 A sightly 
clown 1 — and sturdy ! Hum ! — plays, I see, upon the hurdy- 
gurdy. 1770 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary 10 Jan,, 
Hetty went as a Savoyard, with a hurdy giiidy fastened 
round her waist. 1785-96 Grose Diet. Fulg. T., Hurdy 
gourdy, aUlnd of fiddle.. at present it is confounded with 
the humstrum. r8o7_T. Young Coune Led. Nat. Philos. 
I. xxxiv. 399 The vielle, or monochord, commonly called 
the hurdy gurdy, has fiets which are raised by the action 
of the fingers on a row of kejs. 1851 Thackfray Eng. 
Hum. iv. (1876) 261 A Savoyard boy., with a hurdy-gurdy 
and a monkey. 1879 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Did. Mns. I. 
759/2 The Hurdy Gurdy was the prototj’pe of the Piano 
Violin, and all similar sostenente instruments. 

transf. and fig. 1863 Longf. Wayside Inti, Birds 
Killingiuorth xviii. And hear the locust and the grass- 
hopper Their melancholy hitidy-gurdies play. 1871 Smile.s 
Charac. i. (1876) 27 Perpetual grinding at the hurdy-gurdy 
of long-dead grievances. 

2 . (More fully hurdy-gurdy wheel.) An impact 
wheel driven by a tangential jet of water which 
issues under pressure from a nozzle and strikes a 
series of buckets on the periphery. U.S, 

187a Raymond Statist. Mines cj- Mining 86 An eight- 
•stamp mill, run by a ‘ hurdy-gurdy ’ wheel 8 feet in diameter, 
using 75 Inches of water under a pressure of 75 feet. 1882 
Rep. to Ho, Represent. Free. Metals U. S. 628 The actua- 
ting power of the dei rick is, generally, a huidy-gurdy. This 
is a peculiar kind of impact wheel made to utilize water 
under high pressures, 

3 . A Clank or windlass used for hauling trawls in 
deep-sea fishing. 

1883 Fisheries F.xhib. Caial. 196 Trawl-winch or hurdy- 
ffui dy. 

4 :. altrib. and Comb. 

1861 Sala Dutch Pid. i. 8 Airs . . such as the hurdy- 
gurdyplayers .grindsopiteously beforecottage doors. 1891 
Dk. Argyll in itjtk Cent. Jan. 12 The famous formula that 
geology saw ‘no tiace of a beginning, no symptom of an 
end ’ . . may be called the great huidy-gurdy theory. 

Hence Hurdy-gru'rdyist, a hurdy-gurdy player. 
a 184s Hood Tenvn <5- Country viii. Two hurdigurdists, 
and a poor Street-Handel grinding at my door. iMa Miss 
Mulock Domestic Star, 335 He made friendships with 
blind pipers, Italian huidy guidyists. 

+ Hlire, d. Obs. Also 3 huyre, 5 h.wyr, hvyr, 
huwyr, huer. [a, OF. hure hair of the head, head 
of man or beast (12th c. in Littre), in mod.F. a dis- 
hevelled head of hair, head of certain animals ; cf. 
med.L. hiera ‘ pileus villosus’ (Du Cange), early 
mod.Du. hure ‘ caput apii aut cerui ’ (Kilian), OSp. 
hnra ; for conjectuies as to the origin, see Diez.] 

1 . A cap, 

c 1290 Beket 20^5 in .S', Eng. Leg. I. 166 pare wende foi th 
on of heom and is huyre [w.r. huie] of him drou? And is 
mantel a-non after-waid. C130S Foi. Songs (Camden) 156 
Ther sit an old cheil in a blake hure. C1400 A. Davy 
Dreams 59 Vpon his heiiede sat an gray hure, (,-1440 
Promp. Pant. 252/2 Hwyr, cappe {v.rr. hvyr, hure ; 
tena. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 376 Y hed leuer jte 
sight of that than A Scarlet hure. 1482 [see Horrer], 

2 . The head of a boar, wolf, or bear. 

[1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. Gloss., Hure is the French 
term for the head of a wild boar, bear, wolf, or other such 
like wild animal ; but not for those of lions, or other 
creatures said to be noble.] 1844 Camp of Refuge I. 65 
Of the wild boars, .only the hure or head was served up. 
r86i-z Thackeray Philip I. xiii, 289 "Vou never knew that 
you yourself had tusks, little eyes in your hure ; a bristly 
mane to cut into tooth-brushes. 

t Hure, adv. Obs. Also 2 histure, hur. [OE. 
huru, of obscure origin. Cf. Sw. htiru how.] a. 
At least, least of all; anjhow; at any rate; with 
a negative : Even, b. Certainly, especially. 

C893 K. AElfred Oros. i, i.§2oSe Estmeie is huiufiftene 
nula brad, c 1000 Laws of Ethelred mu c. 9 (Schmid) Be 
eranihte oabe hum be Eaha Halgena mtessan, ciiys 


Lamb. Horn. 45 pet )>u lieom 3efe rest l.a hwure ))en suiine 
dei. Ibid. 131 Ne piophete nc p.'Uiiai(he lie hure .S.iiu u- 
iohanues haptiste. crz30 Hah Metd. 41 Ne keprO he uifi 
na mon & huie wi 5 liis famon. 

c. Often doubled, hure and hure {hurend h.). 
rtii7S Colt. Hom.a-g} pes lare atul laje svvifle acolede 
hurh manifea[l]d senne and hur and hiu [lUth f.tlse guiles. 
C1200 Ttbi. Coll. Horn. 49 llabhe we hiiieiul huie milil- 
shipe of dime, a 1250 Owl V Night, ii .\iitl huie and huie 
of opres songe Hi heokle plaidmg swipe stmnge. 

Hure: see Eure, Eweu-, IIeu prom., Ilrun, 
Hour, Ouit, Whoue. 

H'ureaulite (hu'ifbit). Min. [Named, 1825, 
from llureaux in France: sec -i.ii'E.] Ilydioiis 
phosphate of manganese and iron, occiiiring in 
minute led crystals; luund at 1 luieaii.'; neat Limoges 
in France, and at Bianchvtlle in l.'ouuecticut. 

1832 Amer. fnil. .Sc. XIX. 371 The Iltiieaulite. .is in 
minute crystals the si/e of a plii-head. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5I 561. 

Hurioan, -ano, obs. forms of IIi'UUIo.vne. 
H'Urin (Iriuo-rin). Chem. [f, mod L. Ultra, the 
name of a genus of tropical Aineiican idants -f -IN.] 
‘A crystalli/able substance, insoliitde in watci, 
found m the juice oi Uw a crepitans 01 Sancl-ho.\ 
tree' {Syd. .^oc. J.e.v. 1886). 

[1838 T. Thomson Chem. tby. Bodies 29’ Of iriuliia ] 
i- Hurk. Obs, ■>are~''. [y.OV. linn/ue, /wurijiie, 
var. of Imlipie lIuLic^.] llni.ic sb" 

1598 Florio, Vurchtfl, a hulke, a huik, a tiayer, alytei. 
Hurkaru, hurkorah, 5'ar. llmoAUitA. 
H'Urkle (iiii'Jk’l), v. Now dial. Forms : 4 
hurkel, 5 -kil, -cle, 6- hurkla, (6 ltirkle,hurkul, 

7 hurokle, 9 dial, hirclo). / 3 . 8-9 dial, hurplo, 
hirple, hurtle, [app. closely related to MLC , 
LG, and Du. hurken to squat, held by Dutch 
etymologists to be an intensive formation with -/• 
suffix fiom MUG. Jiilreti, dial. Ger, hauent,hihen 
to squat, sit bowed together ; cf. also Ft is. horcken 
‘ contrahere membra ut calefiant The Eng. veib 
has an additional dim. or intensive suffix -le. The 
dialect forms in appear to be phonetic variants ; 
yet those in hurp-, hirp- suggest connexion with 
ON. herpa-st to be contracted with cramp: ste 
Hiuplei).] 

1 . intr. To draw the limbs and parts of the body 
closely together, esp. with pain or cold ; to contract 
the body like a beast in a storm ; to cower, crouch, 
squat ; to shrink, shudder. Said also of the limbs : 
To be contracted or diawn together. 

13. . E. R. A tin. P. R. 150 pat oper burne watz abayst of 
his brope wordez & huikelez doun with his hede. Ibid. 
406 Cubites fyftene Otter pe hy^est hylle pat hurkled on 
erpe. a 1400-50 Alexander 504 A litill brW, in-to his anite 
fio3e, And par hiirkils and hydis as scho were hand-tame. 
i486 Bk. Si. Albans E vlija, The haare .. hurcles vppon 
hir houghis ay. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xiii. 135 
Hurckling with his heade to his shonkliers. 1611 Cotgr., 
Enchafouini .. one that, through cold, hurkles like a cat. 
1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Tras>. in. 78 Sometimes she 
hurkled down upon her Heels, nay, and sat down, a 1790 
yci«^in Scot. Ballads (1790) II. 47 While I set hurklen in 
the ase. 1821 Clarl ViU. Minstr. 11, 23 The haie..’HInd 
the dead thistle hurkles from the view, i88i Leicestersh. 
Gloss., Hircle, to crouch; contiact the body; nestle up 
close. 1883 Almondbury Gloss., Hut cle, to cower down, to 
squat. .In some parts the word is hut pie, or hirple. 

p. 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), I hirple, to 
stick up the back, as cattle under a hedge in cold weather. 
i8n Willan lY. Riding Gloss. lE. D. S.l. Hurtle, to 
contract the body into a round form, as through pain, 
severe cold, etc. 1868 Atkinson Cle-oeland Gloss., Hit pie, 
to .shrug or stick up the back as an animal does in incle- 
ment weather when standing under a hedge. ..Wiitten also 
H nrple, hurkle, htirtle. 

t 2 . trans. To crouch down upon; to biood 
over. Ohs. rare. 

1640 G. Abbott fob Paraphr, 249 Covering them [eggs] 
with a little sand or dust to cause them keepe their 
naturall heate, instead of hatching and hurkling them. 

Hence Hu'rkled. ///. a., coiiti acted or drawn to- 
gether, bowed together. Hu’rkling //>/. a., con- 
tracting, crouching. 

1508 Dunbar Flyting w. Kennedie 186 With hurkland 
banis, holkand throw thy hyd. 1567 Gude 4 Codlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 105 With hurklit hude otter a weill nureist neck. 
1863 Mrs. Toogood Yorksh. Dial., Fetch the cattle up. 
They look hurkled. 

Hurl (hwl), V. Also 4-5 hourle, 4-6 horle, 
(9 dial, horl, hull). [Akin in form and (in branch 
1) in sense, to LG, hnrreln to toss, sling, throw, 
precipitate, thrust, push, dash : cf. also mod.Du. 
horrel a push, a jog. The connexion of the other 
senses is doubtful ; but sense 10 agrees with mod. 
E.Fris. hurreln to roar or bluster as the wind ; cf. 
Upper Ger. dial, hurlen to roll, nimble as thunder. 
None of these continental woids can be traced back 
even to the Middle period ; and they are generally 
connected with the onomatopoeic hnrr expressing 
rapid motion. In early ME. there appears to 
have been frequent confusion of hurl and hurtle, 
partly scribal, but largely through contact of sense 
m the notion ‘ dash ’ ; similarly also of hurl and 
harl to drag ; in later times there seepis to have 
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been fissocialion with whirl, esp. in hurlpit, Jmrl- 
pool, hnrhvind,'] 

I. ]<.eferring to motion. 

1 . zntr. To move, oi be c.inied or driven with 
violence or impetuosity; to rush impetuously ; to 
dash. Ohs. or arch, 

( riie fiist qiiot is doubtful ; It may be hmrt or liurtlf,') 

[a 1225 woildes Jliunge, mid a lutel hui- 

liinge [d/S. 7 '. hmtlinge] 5e muhtenal uoi-leosen, ase heo 
vviectlies i 3 e woilde, )jet huileS togedeies & to-biekeS hoie 
uctles, & schedoS hoie clennesse.] ^1300 Lttrsor If. 23932 
pi leme leuedi vs light einell, pat he mot haueles hull to 
hell. 13 . E.K.AUit.P. B 376 Water. .wonez pat sliyede, 
Hulled iii-to vch hous. 1382 Wyclit i .Sam. xxi. 13 He 
. . hurlicle hidir and thidei bitwix the hoondis of hem. 
— Matt. vii. 25 Flodis camen, and wyndis blewen and 
nishedeii [z'.r, hmhden] in to that hous. ^1400 Destr, 
Troy 1365 Maydons foi moinyng hade peie mynde loste, 
Huilet out of houses. 1313 JJougias Jlsncts nr. x. 39 A 
huge peple we se Of Ciclopes cum hmland to the poit. 
1585 Ji's. I Ess. Poc'.ie (Aib ) 62 Zour woidis to be cuttit 
shoit, and hurland oner heuch. 1669 Siurmy ffariiuTs 
Mats. '• ii. 20 We lolling climbe, then hulling fall beneath. 
1728-46 Thomson 45oThe vei y sti earns. . impatient, 

seem To huil into the coveit of the grove. 1816 Scott 
Antii]. xvii, Its wateis were seen Imiling clear and lapid 
uiiilei then silvan canopy. 

t b. app. identified or confused with Imrtle. 

c 1400 Destr. 7 roy 1 198 When helmes and hard stele hurlet 
to-gedur. Ibid. 6638 hlony huilit doim heclstoupis to pe hard 
yitlie ' Ma!QRv Arthur X. ii, He hurled vnto sir 

T’nstiain, & smote hym dene from his sadel. 1609 Ppemer's 
F. Q. I iv. 16 Suddaine vpiiseth. .The royall dame, and for 
her coclie doth call : All huilen [cd. 1590 huitlen] forth, and 
she with princely pase, As faire Aurora in her puiple pall, 
f c. app. associated or confused with whirl. 

13 . E. E. Allit. P. C. 271 He [Jonas] glydez in by pe 
giles . . Ay hele ouer bed, bom lande aboute 1632 Litiigow 
Trav. I. 21 Mens mindes . . They hurling come and goe, 
like fish at baits. 

2 . trails. To diive or impel with impetuous force 
or violence. (In eaily use the passive was = sense i .) 

c 1303 Judas Iscar. 23 in E. E P. (1862) 108 pe see him 
hurledc vp and duim : as a lipei clot, c 1386 CiiAucra 
l\fan of Lasu's T. 199 O flrste moeuyng crueel fiimament 
With thy diuinal sweigh that . . luirlest al from Est to 
Occident. 1335 Covcrualu Jonah i. 4 The Loide hurled 
a greate wynde in to the see. 1688 S Si.wAcr. Diary 28 
Nov. (1878) I. 237 Scaice any sleeping all night, things in 
the Cahbin weie so huiled to and again _ 1735 Porr. Prol. 
Sat. 87 Pit, Box, and gall’iy in convulsions luirl’cl, 1884 
A. J. Butler Coptic Ch. Egypt i. 179 Ann liurled his troops 
and his engines ur vain against the solid walls of Babylon, 

b. rejl. To throw oneself impeluously ; =1, 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 10680 pai hurlet horn full hard with 
hor hoge dynttes. 1886 SroKus Celtic Ch, (i 388 ) 251 The 
Scandinavians huiled themselves upon England. 

f 0. app. identified with hurtle and whirl. Ohs. 

1382 W'iCLir Luhe vu 49 Flood was huitlid to that hous 
. . His hous. .in to which the flood was hiirlid [zi.r, hurtlid]. 
1390 Spenser F. Q. i. i. 16 [The monster Eiror] hurling 
hei hideous taile About her cursed head. 1617 Markham 
Caval. HI. 76 When you come euen to the biim of the ditch, 
you shall hurle your horse siiddainiy vpon that side which 
IS from your adueisaiy. 

3 . trans. To throw or cast with violence (from 
some position) ; to precipitate, throw down, over- 
throw. lit. and fig. 

c 13S0 iVill. Palerne 1243 Hetterly hope hors & man he 
hurled to pe grounde, C1400 Destr. Troy 10208 Pie hiirlit 
of helmys, hedis within. C1440 YorJe Myst. xxx. 222 He 
base huiled foi [?fro] pe highnes he haunted. <71483 Digby 
Myst. (1882) III. 142, I xal hovrle of yower hedes. c 1383 R, 
Browne Anssu, Cartwright i Let vs shoitly gather vp his 
vntrueths . . and hurle them out hy manifest and knowen 
markes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 332 An Eaith- 
quake, that hurled downe Temples and Pallaces. 1737 
Gray Desc. Odiu Till wrap'd in flames, in ruin huiPd, 
Sinks the fabric of the world. 1803 A. Duncan Marintr's 
Chron. IV. 63 One of those hy the pump was suddenly 
torn away hy a breaker, .and hurled into the abyss. 1821 
Byron Heav. <$• Earth ill, 668 The first.. hath been bull’d 
From his once archangelic throne. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng'. V. I. 632 Raised to power and huiled fiom it. 1853 
/bid. xvi. III. 674 A mine exploded, and hurled a fine 
German battalion into the air. 

rf. 1613 PvRCHAsPitgiimage 529 Hanging a great 

stone about their neckes . . [they] hurle themselves into the 
Sea. 1871 L. STEPiiEN /’/my^. Europe viii. (1894] 186 The 
grarrd glacier . .hurled itself madly downwards. 

4 . To throw or cast (a missile, projectile, or the 
like) ; to project ; to fling. 

a 1400-30 A lexander 2224 Oure peplll . .hurled out ai owrs. 
1330 Palsgr. 588/1 , 1 horle, I throwe a thynge. .1 holde the 
a peny that I hurle this stone over yonder house. 1663 
Charleton Chor. Gigant. 46 Profaning the Lord’s Day 
with hurling the Ball. 011735 Ld. Lansdowne Beauty <5- 
Lazu 47 The Sire Omnipotent prepares the brand. .Then 
flaming hurls it hissing from_ above. 1874 Boutell Hwu 
Sf Arm. ii. 21 Hector and Ajax hurl their lances at each 
other. 1874 Green Short Hist. t. § 3. 20 Leaping on horse- 
back, he hurled his spear into the sacred temple. 

+ b. generally. To throw, cast, toss ; to ‘ throw ’ 
in wrestling. Ohs. 

1363-87 Foxe H. M. (1684) III. 679 Here is a Testairrent 
in my hand, if I hurl him in the Fire and burn him, have 
I burned Gods Word, or not? oi6ii Chapman Iliad x\v. 
150 A heavenly veil she hrtrls On her white shoulders. 
1611 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. Burn. Pestle rii. ii. Why, Nell, I 
saw him wrestle with the great Dutchman, and hurl him. 
1613 PurChas Pilgrimage (i6i4)_ 539 Flesh-pottage, which 
tlrey hurle by handfuls into their mouthes- 1613 MARrt- 
HAM Eng. Housem. (1660) 92 Pull it all in pieces, and hurl 
in a good quantity of currants. 1639 !-*■ Pell Ivipr. Sea 
148 Though bee hurl the rod into the fire after all is done, 
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c. ahsol. 

1530 Palsgr. 588/2 He can hurle as far by hande as some 
rnair can do with a slyirge. 1611 Bible Num. x\xv. 20 II 
he. .luiilc at him by laying of waite that he die. 

d. spec. To play the game of ‘ hiii ling ’. 

1766 Mrs. Gniri ith Lett. Ileniy Frances IV. 285 
The Mob used to hurle there on every St. James’s Faii- 
day. 1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 1 . 365 Sometimes one 
Irarony hurls against another, but a mairiageable girl is 
always the prize. 1836 W. H. Maxwci l Capt. Blake I. xi, 

I .. danced, hurled, and was li.appy. «i843 SouTHr.v 
Coiiim.-pl. Bk. IV. 563 The Irish custom of horsing a girl, 
and then hurling for her, that the winner may many her. 
1857 Trench Proverbs ii. (ed. 4) 34 note, • The man on the 
dyke always hurls well ; ’ the lookci-on at a game of hurling, 
seated indolently on the wall, always imagines that he could 
improve on the strokes of the actual playeis. 

5 , tra)isf.six\&fg. To throw oiitorfoith with force; 
to utter (words, threats, etc.) with vehemence ; to 
dart (rays, a glance, etc.). 

1590 Si'CNSER jT. Q_ f, ii. 2g Fof golden Phoebus. . From 
fiery wheeles of his faire chariot Hurled his beanie. 1602 
M VRSTON Ant. ,5 hfel. iv. Wks. 1S56 I. 44 His spirit hoveis 
in Pieio's court, Huiling about his agill faculties, 'I'o appre- 
hend the sight of Mellida. c 1611 Chadian Iliad iv. 86 
Jove, blandishing a star, which men a comet call, Hurls 
out his curled hair abioad. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 669 
Hurling defiance toward the vault of Heav’n. 1792 J. 
Barlow Conspir. Kings 86 Truth’s blest bannei.s, o’er the 
legions hurl’d. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. ix II. 221 
Hulling a glance at Giumkow. 1875 Manning Missicn H. 
Ghost vii. 189 The accusations that may be hurled at you. 
f 6. To drag or pull with violence ; = Haul v.^i, 
(Also ahsol.) Ohs. 

C130S Pot. Songs (Camden) 211 Whan nienne horlith ham 
here and theie, savith ham fram care, c Si^oo Destr. 

'1 roy lo-yiT He..Festnyt hym. .by his fete euyir, Hard by 
the here of his horse tayle, And huilit hym with hethyng 
[lui gh [le hoole ost. c *420 A nturs of A rth. (Donee M S.) 1 87 
pey hurle \_Irel. MS. hurlun, Thornt. MS. harle] me vii- 
hendely. 1300-20 Dunbar H orOTr Ixxii. 20 In yre thai hurlit 
him heir and lhair. 1663 R. Pi.M.ViAniobiog. ii. (1848) 22 The 
new creature was assaulted, hurled and holed as a captive. 
fV. To jostle; =IIuutle7i. Obs. 

1388 WvcLir Ezek. xxxiv. 21 For that that 30 hurliden 
[1382 punchlden, Vnlg. impingebaiis] with sidis, and schul- 
dris. .alle sike beestis. 

8. To wheel or drive (a vehicle, or in a vehicle, esp. 
one that goes heavily). (Also intrl) Sc and north. 

a 1743 Meston Poems (1767) 126 Ne’er hackney hml’d 
On better wheels in the wide world. 1786 Burns 'Sir, 
Yours this moment’, If on a beastie I can speel Or hinl 
in a cartie. 1795 Fortnight’s Ramble 18 Their shopmen 
..are Imrling their whiskies along tlie villages. atSio 
Tannahill Poems (1846) 16 Now and then we'll hurl in 
a coach, NorthumbUi. Gloss., Horl , . . to wheel, to 

trundle. * Where ye gan ti horl yor gorcis ’ (i.e. hoopsi ? 

fll. 9 . intr. To strive, contend : see IIdbling 
vhl. sh. 3. Ohs. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 Hurlyn, or debatyn, inenrsor, 
+ III. 10 . intr. To roar or bluster as the wind ; 
to howl : see Hurling vbl. sh. 4. Ohs. 

1330 Palsgr. 589/1 , 1 Hurle, I make a noyse as the wynde 
dothe,y<( britys. Ibid , The wynde hurled so sore that none 
of us coulde nat here an other. C1S35 Hye Way Spy Hal 
Hous loi in Hazl. E. P. P. IV«. 27 The sharp north wynd 
hurled bytterly. 1598 Drayton Heroic, Ep. xxi. 76 Tire 
shrugging Ayre about thy Temples hurles. 

IV. il. dial, (intrl) To be chill, to be pinched 
with cold {Craven Dial. 1828). 

Hence Hurled ppl. a. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 231 When., finding 
of fault begins to inteirupt our woike, it is impossible that 
the force of our hurled invention should keepe her course. 
Hurl (liwl), sh. [f. Huel V. Various groups 
of senses have arisen independently from different 
senses of the vb. , and are practically distinct words.] 

I. 1 . The action or an act of hurling ; a forcible 
or violent cast or throw. 

1530 Palsgr. 233/1 Flurle or throwe with a stone, coup de 
fierre. a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xii, 93 The darting 
Hurls, or slinging Casts of the Vulcaniaa Thunderbolts. 
i6gS Congreve Taking of Hamurvm, Beholding Mountain 
on Mountain thrown ! With threatening hull ' that shook th’ 
zEthereal Fiimament. 1813 Ld. Thurlow Poems 24 With 
weak and idle hurl Their darts had sped. 

2 . The stick or club used in the game of hurling ; 
in quot. 1791, a lacrosse-stick. 

1791 W. Bartram Carolina 370 A company of young 
fellows, .came in . .with rackets or hut Is m one hand. Ibid, 
508 Each person having a racquet or hurl, which is an 
implement. .somewhat resembling a laddie or scoop-net, 
with a handle near three feet in length, the hoop and 
handle of wood, and the netting of thongs of raw hide, or 
tendons of an animal. 1838 O’Curry Mann, Anc. Irish 
{1873) II. 359 He would give his ball a stroke of his hurl., 
he would throw his hurl at it. 

II. 3 . ? The rush (of water) ; swirl, rare. 

13. . E. E. Allit, P. C. 319 pe pure poplande hoiirle playes 
on my heued, <x 1400-50 Alexander 1154 pe wawis of pe 
wild see apon pe wallis betis, pe pure populande hurle \y.r, 
perle] passis it vmby. i8go Clark Russell Ocean Trag. II. 
xviii. 409 A sea that had. lost the early snappish and 
worrying hurl put into it by the first of the dark blast. 

4 . A downward rush; esp. a violent and noisy 
rush of stones, etc. down a steep slope. Sc, 

1349 Compl. .Scot. vi. 39, I herd mony hurlis of stannirs 
& stanis that tumiit doune vitht the land lusche. 1632 
Lithgow Trav. vi. 262 Disterapied feare brought him 
downe upon me with a rushling hurle. 1866 W. Gregor 
Banfsh. Gloss., Hurl (i) a quantity of any hard mateiial 
thrown down, or falling down in confusion and accompanied 
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with noise ; as ‘ A hurl o' stanes cam doon on’s back '.. .In a 
hurl, means in a confused mass, accomixinied with noise. 
(2) Ibe noise caused by any hard material thiowii down, or 
falling down of itself. 

•pS. Dianhcea. At. Ohs. 

1508 Dunbar Ilytingzu. Kenncdie 194 It is wittln. thow 
lies the hurle behind. 

III. 6 . A ride in a caiL 01 other wheeled 
vehicle, a drive. Sc. 

i8z2 Carlvlc Early Lett. (Norton) II. T44 We will not 
let you uant a hurl up and down in the coach. i8z6 J. 
Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1 . 236 I’ll take a hurl wi’ 
ye as far as the Harrow. 

IV. 1 7 . Strife, contention ; commotion, tumult, 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 253/2 FIuil, or debate, sedicio. 1533 

Giumalde Cicero's Offices i. (1538) 36 IMakmg a hurle 
\iu>nuliuanie\ to be thrust from his place. 1387 Fleming 
Contn. Holinshed III. 1028/1 About the same time that this 
rebellion.. began in lire west, the like disordered huiles 
were attempted in Oxfordshire, and Buckinghamshire. 
1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 358 In this hurle a great 
part of the Christian aimie.. was speedily transported over 
the river. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais i. iv. 23 They all went 
out in a hurle. 

8. Sc. ‘The act of scolding ; sometimes expiessed, 
a hurl of a flyte ' (Jam.). 

? a x8oo 11 . Blydls Conti act 6 (Jam.) She ga’ me sic a hurl 
I never gat the like o't. 

Hurl, var. of Hael sh.'^ 

Hu'rlbarrow. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Huel v. S 
-t- B aerow r<^. 3 ] A wheelbairow. 

1680 Fr. Semi'ill Banishm. Poverty 86 My guts rumbl’d 
like a hurle-bauow. 1737 Ramsay Scot. Prov. (1750) 60 
It is kittle for the cheeks when the hurl-barrow gaes o’er 
the brig of the nose. 1819 W, Tcnnant Papistry Storm'd 
HI. (1827) 114 Hurlbarrows, filled. .Wi’ snxpence laifs. 1893 
Northumbld. Gloss . Horl-baiia. 

Hu'rlbat. ALo 5-6 hurlebatte, 7 whorle- 
bat, 7-8 wbirl-bat. [app. f. Hurl v. + Bat sbS 
The earliet instances are mostly in translations, in. 
which it is used to render two quite different words, 
aclys and cwstus, the latter app. through doubt as 
to its meaning. Cf. the following : 

1696 Kennett Rom Aniiq. (1713) 255 The cestus were 
either a sort of leathern guards for the hands, compos’d of 
thongs and commonly filled with lead or iron to add foi'ce 
and weight to the blow; Or, according to others, a kind of 
whrrlbats or bludgeons of wood.] 
fl. A weapon, ?some form of club; in i6th c. 
Lat.-Eng. Dictionaries, glossing L. aclys {aclis) a 
small javelin. Ohs. 

CX440 Jacob’s Well (E, E. T. S.) 105 Pleying at pe two 
hande swerd, at swerd & bokelere, & at two pyked staf, at ]>e 
Imrlebatte. 1496 Dives <$• Panp. (W. de W.) v. xviii. 220/1 
In playes of hethen men.. as in playnge at the sweide & 
bokeler, at the staffe twohandswerde huilebat in tourmentes. 
1348 Elyot Diet., Aclis, a kynde of weapon, vsed in 
olde tyme, as it wer an huilebatte. 1565-73 Cooper The- 
saurus, Aclis, a kinde of weapon tyed by a string, much 
lyke a hurlebatte. /bid., A dines [i.e. aclides], short battes 
of a cubit long and a halfe, with pykes of yron, andryeie 
tied to a line, that when they were thiowne, one might 
plucke them againe 1 Huilebattes. 1634 Wiihal's Diet. 
377/2 Hurlebats having pikes of yron in the end, adides. 
1656 Blount, Hurlebats {adides). See Whorlebats. 

't 2 . Used to render L. cteslns Cestus 2, partly 
through misapprehension of its meaning : see quot. 
in etym. Ohs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. v. iv. 773 Flinging the coit 
of brasse ; yea, and as some say, at hurl-bats and fist-fight. 
i6og — A mm. Marcell. xxx. ix. 392 The moving of his 
armes, hying about him as if they had beene fighting at 
hurlebats \yielnt cmsiibus dimicantium). i6zi G. Sandys 
Ovid’s Met. v. (1626) 91 Inuincible with hurle-bats [cssUbus 
invictl) 1634 lYithal's Diet. 265/2 Awhori^-hat, an lu'-.tiu- 
ment of Leather covered with lead, to buffet one another, 
csestns. 1700 Dryden Fables Pref. Wks. (Globe) 506 He 
rejected them, as Dares did the whiilbats of Eryx, when 
they were thrown before him by Entelhis [YEneid v. 400- 
420]. 1791 CowPER Iliadvw. 167 Where him his royal whiil- 
bat nought avail’d. 

3 . The bat or stick used in the Irish game of 
hurling; = Huel sb. 2. 

1820-29 Callanan Convict of Clonmell in Hayes Ballads 
Irel. I. 347 At my bed-foot decaying My hprlbat is lying. 
Hence Hurlbattingr, (f ’Wbirlbatting:), con- 
tending with hurlbats, 

1744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 20B The valient 
youths exercised themselves, at running, whirlbating, quoit- 
ing, jumping and wrestling. 

Hurl-bone, a late var. Whirl-bone. 
Hurlecan, -eano, obs. ff. Hdbbicane. 
t Hurled, a. Obs. [Cf. Hurl-footed.] De- 
formed or distorted, as a club-foot. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxx. 313 His hede is like a stowke, 
hurlj'd as hoggys. 1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof.St. iv. v. 264 
Statesmen sometimes must use crooked shoes, to fit hurl'd 
feet. 1647 — Good Th. in Worse T. x. (1841) 119 He himself 
had hurled or crooked feet. 

t Hurleuient. Ohs. Also 7 burli-. p. Hurl v. 
+ -KENT.] Rush, violence ; confusion, disturbance. 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay’s Voy. ii. xiii. 48 b, The 
Infidelles. . with a greate hurlement and fury entred into 
the Citie. 1612 Hayward Ann. Eliz. (Camden) 63 In the 
very heat of these hurliments, the Englishe burnt one of 
the mille.s beyond the water. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. 
Eng. (1621) 200 King Edward. .discovering both this acci- 
dent, and the hurlement made by the change of place, 
slackes not to take advantage thereof. 

Hurler (hSubj). [f. Hurl v. -f -erU] 

1 , One who hurls or throws with violence. 
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1533 MriRr Conjtit. Banii's vni. Wks. 768/1 El nnd by 
one hurled at him again. And aiione as he saw that, what 
hoiions (quoth he).. I se wet ye be hurlers or of counsade 
with y“ hinleis at the wole niaynye of you. 1579-80 
North Plutnrch (1676) 461 Daiteis, Bow-men, and Hiulers 
with Slings 1643 Milton A/o/. Smect. Wlcs. (1851) aySTliis 
cuising Shimei a hurler of stones. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
\'i. 168 Supieme huiler of the thunderbolt. 

2 . spec. One who plays either game of Hurling. 

i6o2C^Rrw Corniuall iHf The Huileis aie bound to the 

olxseivation of many lawes. 1850 ‘Bat’ Crick. Man. 25 
A player.. lan with [the ball], followed by the whole pad: of 
huileis. 

b. (See quots.) 

1607 Camden Brii. 139 (Cornwall) Saxa . . equlhus septem 
vel octo mqua inter se distantia . . PTurlers viciiii vocaiit. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 192 The neighbour In- 
habitants teime them Hurlers .peiswaded, they had beeiie 
men sometimes tiansfoimed into Stones, for profaning the 
Lord’s Day, with hurling the Ball. 1797 Maton iVett. 
Comii. I. 269 The Hurlers aic thiee singular and laige 
circles of stones. 1827 G. Higgins Celtic Ditiid<t Pref. 54 
In the Palish of St. Clare in Coinwall, aie thiee ciicles of 
stone called the Hurlers. 

3 . One who contends 01 strives ; one who creates 
a disturbance. 

ri44o Proinp. Parv. 253/2 Hvrlere, or debate maker. 

4 . One who wheels a bairow or cait. Sc. 

1802 Findlater A^'rii. Siirv. Peehlesh. 209 [The peat] 
is taken up by the women wheeleis (.hurlers) . .Two hurleis 
commonly suffice to spiead the peat dug by one man. 

Htirlet. rare. [? f. Hurl sh. 2, or = Hurley 2.] 

7 A small hurlbat. 

1825 T. C. Crokcr Fairy Leg. S. Irel. 1 . 305 The hurley, 
or huilet, being an effective and desperate weapon. 1865 tr. 
Senckus Morin Anc. Laws Irel. 1 . 139 The toys of children 
must be lestored in one day, viz., . .hurlets, balls, and hoops. 

t HuTlewayn. Obs. Also 7 belwayne, hell- 
wain. In Hiirlewaynes kin, meyne, supposed to 
he the same as F. maisnie Helleqtdn, med.L. 
familia Harlcquini (see Harlequin) : The name 
of a lural sprite or hobgoblin formerly supposed 
to haunt hedges, etc. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles i. 90 OJjer hobhls 3e hadden 
of huilewayniskynne, Reffusynge the reule of realles kynde. 
c 140a Beryn 8 Leyd wit & lustls all, to suche nyce 
lapis As Huilewaynes meyne in eveiy hegg that capes. 
1603 Harsnet Pop. Imposi 133 Ware where you walke for 
feaie of hiill-beggers .. hehvayne, the fire-drake .. Tom 
ihumhe, hobgoblin . .and the rest, c 1605 Middleton Witch 
II. ii, Why, Hoppo, and .Stadlin, Hell wain and Puckle I 
Hnx'ley (hii’ili). Also burly, [f. Hurl zt.] 

1 . The Irish game of ‘hiuling’ ; hockey. 

1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I. 256 The great game in Kerry, 
and indeed thioughout the south, is the game of ‘ Huiley ’. 
Ibid.'l. i9.(. Playing ‘burly’ on the suiface of the waters. 
1861 N. A.^ Woods Pr, IRalcs Canada 129 La Ciosse, 
a species of hurley, except that to the end of the stick is 
attached a small purse net, in which the ball may be caught, 
and so cairied to the goal. X893 [see Hurling vhl. sl>. 2 b], 

2 . The Stick or club used in this game ; a hockey- 
stick ; a club or cudgel of the same shape. 

1825 [see Hurlet], 1841 S. C. Hall Ireland I, 257 The 
players.. are airanged..m two opposing ranks, with their 
huileys crossed, to await the tossing up of the ball. 1887 
Sfaudard 19 Sept. 3/6 ‘ Hurleys’ are made of ash, and are 
used for playing the national game of that name. 1891 Pall 
Mall G. 29 Oct. 5/1 Mr. Dillon was welcomed by a numerous 
concourse of Nationalists, carrying torches and hurleys. 

3 . The ball used in ‘ hurling 

1856 Kane Arci, Expl. IT, xxl. 206 They were contend- 
ing to dtive a hurley, made out of tire lound knob of a 
flopper-joint. 

t Hurley-hacket. Sc. Obs. Also 6 hurly 
hakkat. [Cf, Hurl v., Hurly^.] 

1 . A sport consisting in sliding down a steep place 
in a trough or sledge, as in the modern tobogganing. 

1529 Lyndesay Coinplaynt 176 Sum gart hym raiffell at 
the rakkat : sum haild hym to the burly hakkat. 1810 
Scott ofL. v. noteix. (ed. 2) 411 Theboys of Edinbuigh, 
about twenty yyais ago, used to play at the hurly-hacket 
on the Calton-liill, using for their seat a horse’s scull. 
_afirib. a x86i R. Rae in Hunter Biggar cj- Ho. Fleming 
ill. 21 Fancy leads me back to some. .Tremendous huiley- 
hagket lowe. 

2 . Applied contemptuously to an ill -hung carriage. 

1824 Scott Si. Ronans xv, I never thought to have 

entered ane o’ their hurley-hackets. 

Htfrley-kouse. Sc. [Cf. Hurl sb. 4.] ‘A 

large house fallen into disrepair or nearly in 
iirins’ (Jam.). 

1814 Scott Wav. Ixvii, I now wish that I could have left 
Rose the auld hurley-house and the liggs belanging to it. 

Hu’rl-footed, a. 7 dial. [Cf. Hurled a., and 
nmd.Du. horrel-voet club-foot.] Club-footed. 

1749 Phil, Brans. XLVI. 240 We.. do well remember, 
that Nicolas Reeks.. was born hurl-footed in both Feet, 
and a Cripple. 

Hurling’ (bi;-jliq), vbl. sb [f. liuRi, v. -f -iNGl.] 
The action of the verb Hurl. 

1 . Throwing, casting : esp. with violence. 

1388 Wyclif Baruch iv. 33 Babiloyne made loie in thi 
hurlyng doun, and was glad in thi fal. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Page (1889) 5 By hurlynge and drawynge of 
stones. 1573-80 Baret Alv. H 743 A dart more vehement 
by the stroke and hurling. 1641 Hinde % Bruen xxxviii. 
120 The play at Dice, the propeity whereof is, by casting 
and hurling here and there. 

2 . a. A game, once very popular in Conrwall, 
played by two parties whose object is to hurl or 
carry a ball to a distant goal or to their own part 


of the countiy ; the same as the Welsh Knappan, 
and closely akin to Hand-ball. 

C1600 Nordin Spec. Blit., Corntv. 291 The Coinish 
men as they aie stionge, liaideye and nymble, so are then 
exeicises violent, two especi.illy, wi.Tstling and Inn ling. 
1602 Carew Cormoall js \i, Hinhng taketh his denomin.i- 
tion fiom thiowing of the ball. 1603 Owivi I'em/noki.th. 
(1892) 279 This plaie is vsed in Wales, and the balle is called 
.andoui ancient cozens the Coinishmen bane the 
selfe same exeirise among them jet obserued, they call 
Iniilinge. 1648 Ilnmilton Papas (Camden) 171 The 2 
Counties of Devon and Cornewall aie on Mundaj’ next to 
meet at a bulling (a spoit thej' haiie with a ball). 1781 
WisLCY Wks. (1S72) XIII. 311 Hulling, their favouiite 
diveision, at which limbs weie usually broke .. is now 
baldly he.Tid of[iii Cornwall]. tSz6 in Hone L7iery-da.y Bk. 
II. 1008 Cornish Hulling, .is now scaicely ever practised. 

b. In Ireland, the same as hockey. 

1527 Gnlsuny Stai. in lath Rep. Hist. hISS. Comm. App. v. 
402 The hoilinge of the litill balle with hockie stickes. 
1780 A Young Tour h-cl. 365 Hailing is a .sort of cricket, 
but instead of throwing the hall in older to knock down a 
wicket, the aim is to pass it thiough a bent stick, the ends 
stuck in the giound. 1893 Lr Fanu 70 1 'ears h ish Life 129 
‘ Hurling’, or ‘ hurley’, as it is now called, was formerly the 
chief game in Ireland. 

C. attrib., as hurling hall, match, tournament. 
1780 Ne7u Ann. Reg., Manneis Nations 64 All will pay 
her a visit after mass for a hulling match. 1825 ' 1 '. C. 
Croker Fairy Leg. S. I> el. I. 306 Hui ling-halls. 1888 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Apr. 6/2 Rctinning fiom a hurling tournament 
near Ennis. 

ta Strife ; commotion, disturbance, tumult. Ohs. 
1387 Tkcmisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 231 Kyng Hemy and 
he chapitre of Caunteibuiy was lebel ajenst hym. In hat 
horlynge he made it as hey he knewe it not. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 233/2 FIui lynge, or stryfe, inenreio. C1440 Partonope 
2000 And in this hmlyng Partanope With hys swerde a 
stioke smote he. 1570-6 Lambarde Peramh. Kent (1826) 
406 That Taxe of money wheieof I have before spoken : . . 
the onely cause and fountaine of all that bulling, as they 
termed it. 

t b, Httrling time, a time of tumult or commo- 
tion ; applied by the old chroniclers to Wat Tyler’s 
rebellion in the reign of Richard II. Ohs. 

X480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccxxxix. 264 In the iiij yeie of 
kyng Richardes regne the coinunes aiLsen vp in dyuerse 
partyes of the leame .. the whiche they callyd the hurlyng 
time. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 531 In this season also, 
called the hui lynge tyme, the Commons of Noifolke & 
Suffolke came vnto Abbey of Bury, & there slevve one 
of yo Kyngis iustycis, callyd lohn Caundysshe. 1658 
Gurnall Chr. in Arm. ir. 233 There are gieat complaints 
of what men have lost in these hurling times. 

1 4 . The violent rushing of wind ; the sound of 
this, roaring or blustering (of the wind) ; rolling 
of thunder ; giumbling or lumbling of the bowels. 
*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, xvii. clxviii. (1495) 712 
Newe whete. .hredyth swellynge and ventosytee and hurl- 
ynge and kurlynge in the wombe. « 1400-50 Ale.xander 
4794 pare was hurling on hije as it in hell ware. 1519 
Hqrman Vulg. 46 Yf the heiynge place be hui te.. than 
comme the deflfenesse, or it semeth hyssynge, hurrelynge, 
syngeynge, or suche other. 1583 Stanyhurst AEneis ii, 
(Arb.) S3 In corneshocks .sindged with blasterus hurling Of 
Southwynd whizelbg. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 15 
They heaie the whiddeiing Boreas holde, With hiddeous 
hurling, rolling Rocks from hie. 1668 Clanvill .S/ ew at 
Mod. Sadduc. 99 The sign of its appioach was an hurling 
in the Air over the House. 

5. The wheeling of a barrow; driving in a 
cart. Sc. 

Hurling, ppl. a. [f. Hurl v. + -iiig2.] 

1. Rushing, impetuous, violent : sometimes esp. 
leferring to sound; sometimes associated with 
wkirlmg. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 413 pe arc houen watz on hyje 
withhmlandegotez. c 1555 Harpseield iJzWca //czz. VIII 
(Camden) 277 God did send a tempestuous hurling wind. 
rrs66 J. Alday tr. Boaystuan's Theai. World Gviij, By 
the which meanes groweth such a hulling noyse. 1602 
SiiAKS./Zrtzzz. I. v. 133 These are but wild and hurling [Qos. 
whirling! woids, my Loid. 1790 A. Wilson Biscons. Wren 
PoeL Wks. (1846) 98 Some dreadfu’ hurling noise I heard, 
t 2 . Struggling, conflicting. Ohs. 

1528 Paynel Saleme's Regivi. Pb, The one labourethe to 
be losed and to go out • the other withstandeth and byndeth 
..Wherfore a hurlynge mouyiige is caused in the bodye 
inducynge gnawynge and inflasion in the healy. 

Hurlock (hxzMlok). local. Also n hurluk. 
A haul kind of chalk. 

1598 Norden Spec. Brit., Msex. ii. 18 About the towne is 
a kinde of chalke, which they call Hurlocke, a stonie 
Marie, more lit to make lime then to soyle the grounde 
1847-78 PlALLiwrLL, Hurluk, hard chalk. Beds. 1802 J.’ 
Lucas Kahns Eng. 340 The haider kind of chalk which is 
here called Hurlock. 


t ±iuripit, var. 1. Whtelpit Obs. = whirlpool, 

x6oo Holland Livy xxix. xxxii. 734 Two of them [horse 
. .were swallowed up of the deepe hmipits. 

+ Hu'rlpool. Obs. [Cf. Hurlwikd,] 

1. An obs. variant of Whirlpool. 

xssx T. Wilson Logike (1564) 48 b, Agaimst Caidint 
Poule, and beyng vehement. .saied thus in the middest 
his heate. o Poule, o hurle Poule, as though his nan 
declared his euil nature. 

2 . A whale or sea-monster : = Whirlpool 2 

1556 WiTHALS Diet. (T568) 8b/2 A hurlpoole, pis'iri. 
1370 Levins Manip. 160(1^2 A Thirlepoole, balena. A Hurl 
poole, idein 1598 Florio, Capidio, Capidolio, a kinde 
great whalensh, or hurlepoole. 

tHurlwiud. Obs. [From a confusion i 
Hurl v. and Whirl v.] = Whirlwind, 


1509 Blrclay Shyp of IWys 51 h, As coy and styll As the 
hoile wyiide [1570 whiile windel or i l.ippLi of a iiijHe. 1573 
G. II \ i:v 1 V Litti 7'-/'/’.((',im(lLn) lo.’ In .ilnnli wind iil i cun 1 it. 
l6og Biiui (Douayi 2 Kuig\ ii. i Win 11 oui l.oul uinild l.il.e 
up Itlias bj alunie wiiulc inlo Iummui. 1640 ( ■, .Sanias 
C l 7/1 /A (16(9) 13 No sudden htul-wiinlLs shall juui lioiln . 
cast On tiemhlmg Eaith. 

Hurly ^ (iiZiili'i. [f. Hurl v.\ cf llnti.iNi, 
vbl. sb. CommoLion, tuiiiidt, vipioar; stiilc, 
1596 SiiAN.s. Tam. Shr. u. i. 206 Amid this Inn lie I iiUt.iul 
lhat all is done in leueiend laie fni liei. 1600 Jloii ami 
Z fz 7 _j 7 V HI. xxvii. 301 111 this huilie and npioio [ttimiiitii\. 
1603 Knolles Hist, Tin ks ufiaii S.ii All lliiiiKS hi iiig thus 
in a huiley ami out of oidei, 1806 J Gk.miami Bitds 
hcotl. 74 Oft in the liiuly of the wiiitLi stoiiii. 1855 Sim, 11 - 
ION Viigil II. 16 Amid the huily and the din. 1888 
I/aspiei's I\Iag, ]nn. 203/1 'I’lie wind srieamfil . . Pokchen j 
squatted ignomiiiionsly in the iieue luiily. 

Hurly ^ (h/iMlt) . .SV, and dial. [f. Hurl 7 ;.] A 
portei’s bariow, a hand-cart. 

1866 Gregor Banfpdi. Gloss., Hmly, a laiqekiinl of vln 1 1 - 
hariow used by poitcis. 1880 Antrim 4 Doivn , 

Hurly.. [d) a long, low caiL with two win els. 1892 ( 1 . 
'Praveks Mona MacLan (1893) H. 10 Bill had a lot ul 
luggage on a lim ley. 

Hurly-biirly (hriuliibii-jli), sb., a., and adv. 
Also (with 01 without hyphen) 6 howiToy burloi, 
liorl(e)y borl(e)y, hurly burle, huiToi biirley, 
whorle borle, whourliburly, 6-7 hurli(e) btir- 
li(e), -ly(e, -ley, 6 - hurley hurley. [Kiitiwn from 
C1540. The phiase Inttiing atui hurlhiy occnis 
somewhat earlier. In this, the lir.st wind is Iluni,- 
ING vhl. sb., sense 3, ‘ commotion and hi) liu:'^ 
seems to have been merely an initialiy-vaiicd 
repetition of it, as in other ' icduiilicated ’ com- 
binations and phrases which express non-unifoim 
lepetition or alternation of action. I/urly-burly 
holds the same 1 elation to hurling and Ittrliity, 
that the simple Hurly i holds to II t rung zi/i/. 
sb. 3. 

But hurlydurly cannot, with picsent evidence, he con- 
sidered a direct foimation from hurly, since the latter has 
not been found befoicpsgd. It is diffnull Lo isi.dilish 
any histoiical contact with Fr. hurlubri la a hecdlLs>-, hasty 
person (Rabelais /xisss), 01 the Uei , //7/7 /////i // adv., picci- 
pitately, with headlong haste (see Littre and Oriinni).] 

A. sb. Commotion, tumult, stiilc, uiiroar, tiii- 
moil, confusion. (Formerly a moie (iignificd word 
than now.) 

[f 1530 Ld. Berneu-S A 7 ih. Lyt. B> yi. (1814) 240 Than tlic 
archbj'sshop answered hym iig.aj’iie light shatplye; and so 
theie began muche hurlynge and hurlynge in the umite.] 
1539 Taverner Card. IVysed, 11. Eij b, HysLomi.ins,whome 
..he perceuyed in a luirly burly, .and ready to make an in- 
.suirection. 1545 Primer Hen. I’lII Players (iBqBi 506 
For thy sake sufler I all this hui 1 > -burly. 1548 ll.ui. 
Chron., Hen. VIII 231 In this tyme of insiiirection, and in 
the rage of horley boiley. 1552 T. PiAUNaui. in Jillis 0 )ig. 
Lett. Ser. n. II. 201 This whoile borle of takinge of our 
shippe.s. 1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. i.\. 14 Such ns nic 
desperate doo rage with more hurlyhurly and greater heady- 
nesse. 1580 Bari.t Aiv. B 1346 Whourlihiirly that riseth of 
a .soudain and gieat feme. 1605 Siiaks. Mncb. i. i. 3 When 
the Hmley-burley’s done, When tlie Battaile’s lost, and 
wonne. 1678 Cudvvorth Intell.Sysi. i. ii. §:S. SiNoi could 
such a Deity ever have any quiet enjoyment of himself, 
being perpetually filled with tumult and Hiirliburly. 1764 
O’Hara Midas i. 5 Whpt can this hurly-hmly, this helter- 
skelter mean? Jove looks confounded surly !— Chaos is 
come again. 1824 L, Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 429 
Avoid low expressions : such as ‘ Topsy turvy, huily buily, 
pellmell ’. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. 1863 VI. 43 In the 
veiy utteimost hmly-burly of the stoim. x888 Bl'ugon Lives 
12 Gd. Men 1 . ii. 158 The voices which make themselves 
heard above the ‘ hurley hurley '. 

t>. with a and pi. An instance of this. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. x. 63 These hurly 
„ ’■'l® deuill shall rayse agaynste the gospell. 1575 

hTieff Disc* 'iToith* Pranckfot'd (1846) O7 liy occasion of 
our striffes and hurley burlies. 1600 Holland Livy ii. 
XXIX. 63 Ihese so great stuires and mutinous hurliburlies 
\taninm concitwji inrharum). 1657 J. Smith Plysi. Rhet, 
73 English Examples of Onomatoptia . . Bj* imitation of 
sound, as to say, a hmlibinijq signifjing a tumult or 
vproar. 17^4 Mrs. Delany in IHfe 4 Corr. Ser. 11. I. 40, 
I have.. given up all public liurley-liurlej's, hut enjoy the 
mem very well. 1866 Carlyi.i. A’/vz/iw. I. 114 
Ih^e Rector hurries and huilyhurlies, now so sad to me. 

B. adj. Characterized hy or attended with com- 
motion, tumult, or disturbance ; tumultuous. 

1596 Shaks. I Hen. IV, v. i. 78 Newes Of hmly huily 
Innouation. Perseiniio Undecima In thelunlj'hnilj 
mu* queen Elizabeth. 1761 Ste.rnk Ti, Shandy III, v, 
What has confuma — con strepito — or any other hurlybuily 
word whatever to do with harmony? 18x5 Srin 1 darn. Lett. 

(1894) I. xi. 350 A hurlj’-burly sort of perfoimance. 

T C, adv. In commotion, tumultuou-sly ; in con- 
fusion ; confusedly. Ohs. 

^* 3^3 Pecon Flotuer godly Prayers Wks. (1563) ii. 
186 b, Albeit the_ poweis of this world ..come together 
hurly burly . . against the Lorde and his annoj'nted. 'i c 1600 
Distracted Emp. ii. i. in Bullen O. PI. HI. 187 Offices me 
like huntinge bieakfasts gott Huilj’e builye, snatdit with 
Sreedynes. 1615 J. Tavlor (Water P.) Siege ’ferns. 
37 Wks. (1630) 14/1 They hurlj' buily all things overturn'd. 
r 704 j- Pitts zicc. Mahometans 106 We set out.. without 
any Order at all, all hurly burly. 

Hurly-burly, V. Obs. or arch. [f. prec.] 

+ 1, trans. a. To hurl or bandy about, b. To 
throw into confusion or uproar. Obs. 

1550 Bale Apol. 48, I approve, .the gi’ounde of a vow., 
and not the name of it, as it hath been hurly-burlyed in 
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Antichiistobi kyngclom. 1678 Pol, Bcillads, (i860) I. 214 
T)ii‘> hurly-biiilici, all the town, Makes Smith and Harris 
pi.utle. 

2 . tiHr. To make a hurly-burly or uproar, 

1598 Flouio, Garbui^ha.! e, to garboile, to huili-bmlie, to 
tuimoile. 1614 T. Frilman Kunne <5- j^nai Cast i. Fiv, 
btill iiioie and iiioie conceits come ilockiiig in And in my 
biainus do Hurly-buily it._ 1884 G. Allen I'hilistia HI. 13 
'J'he 1 cd-haii ed hurlyburlying Scotch professor. 

Hurmoii, obs. form of Hiheman, 

Hum, obs. and s,V7. dial. f. IbUN v. 

Huron, obs. var. oillwH pss. pron.'^ 

Hxu'Onian (hiurJii-man), «. Geol. [1. Huron ■‘r 
-IAN.] Of or belonging to Lake Huron in North 
America ; a term applied by Sir W. Logan to a 
division of the aichrean series of rocks as found in 
Canada ; but now abandoned by most geologists. 

1862 Dana Man. Geol. 142 The A/oic rocks of Canada 
aic divided by_ Logan into the Laurentian. and the Huio- 
nian, comprising a narrow band on the borders of Lake 
hupeiioi and Lake Hiiion. 1883 Lyell's Eltm. Geol. 
wviii. (ed. 4) 4';8 The strata called the Huronian by Sir 
\V. Logan aie of vast thickness. 

Hurouite (hifioTonoit). Min. [f. as prec. + 
-ITE.] An impirre felspar found in spherical masses 
in the vicinity of Lake Huron. 

1836 T. Thomson 'Min. I. 3S4. 1868 Dana Min. 483. 

Hurpeny, obs. form of Hearthpenny. 

Hurr (hzii, hyrr), v. Obs. exc. dial. [Echoic : 
cf. IIabr.] intr. To make or utter a dull sound 
of vibration or trilling ; to buzz as an insect ; to 
snarl as a dog ; to pronounce a trilled r. 

1398 Tulvisa Ba-rtli. De P, R. xii. .\ii. (Tollem. MS.), By 
conLinuall flappynge of wynges he [the gnat] makch noyse 
in ]?e eycr, as Jjouge he huned [quasi stridei\. c 1440 
Pfouip. Parv. 254/1 Hunon, or hombon as bees.. (A', 
luirryn, 01 bumbyn as ben) . .bot/ibioo. 1636 D. Jonson Eng;. 
Gram. (1640) 47 R is the Dogs Letter, and hurreth in the 
sound. 1638 II. Adamson lihuoi Threnodie (1774) 72 And, 
where no hope of gain is, huffe and hur. And bark against 
the moon, as doth a cur. 1882 Lane. Gloss., Hurr, to 
snarl like a dog. 

Hence Hurring vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1583 Stanyhubst rEneis n. (Arb.) 47 Thee skyes lowd 
rumbled withringing thunderus huiring. 1399 T. Miourcr] 
G il/ewormes 7^ Pleaieeke their hurring and their chuiring 
song. 1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xxxl. (1632) 402 A fagot 
ilaine with hutring sounds. 

t Hurr, sb. Obs. [f. prec. vb.] ‘ A thin flat 
piece of wood, tied to a string and whirled round 
in the air’ (Halliwell). Also called hurre-bone. 

1483 Cath. Angl. An Hurie bone {A, A Huire), 
giractihnn. 1300 Ortus Voc, ibid., Giraculutn, a chyide’s 
whyrle, or a hurre. 

Hurr, obs. var, HERj 5 rtr«. 

Hurrah (hma-,hMa‘), hurray (htire>',huie‘-), 
int, and sb. Also 7- hurra, 8 burrea, wburra, 
9 booray, (booroar) , I 1 bourra. [A later substitute 
for Huzza (not in Johnson, Ash, Walker; in Todd 
1818), perh. merely due to onomatopoeic modifica- 
tion, but possibly influenced by some foreign shouts: 
cf. Sw., Da., L(j-. hurra !, Du. hoera !, ll^uss. urd ! 
whence F. hoiira ; F. hourra is from Eng. MHG. 
had hurr, hurrd, as inteijeclions representing rapid 
whining motion (cf. hurren to rush), whence also 
a shout used in chasing. According to Moriz Heyne 
in Grimm, hurrah was the battle-cry of the Prussian 
soldiers in the War of Liberation (1S12-13), and 
has since been a favourite cry of soldiers and sailors, 
and of exultation. In English the form hurrah is 
literary and dignified ; hooray is usual in popular 
acclamation.] 

A. int. A shout expressive of approbation, en- 
couragement, or exirltation ; used esp. as a ‘ cheer ’ 
at puHic assemblies or the like, 

1716 Addison V. i. Coach. The same good man 

that ever hepvas. Card. Wliurra. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops 
to Conq. 1. ii, Huriea, huriea, bravo 1 1845 Hirst Com. 
Mammoth etc. 89 Huirah for hiown Autumn I hurrah ! 
hurrah! 1835 Thackeray Rose Ring xiv, Captain 
Hedzoff flung up his helmet, and cried, ‘ Flurray ! Hurray ! 
Long live King Giglio 1 ’ 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. in. xi, 
‘ Hooroar cried the man. 1888 J. Pavn Myst. Mirbridge 
I. xxii, There goes the gong. .Hooray 1 

B. sb. 1 . A name for this shout. 

1686 J. Dunton Leit.fr. Neiv-Eug.^ (1867) 301 Our Capt. 
ordered all his Guns to fire ; at which they all of them 
(which were about twenty) fil’d the veiy Heavens with 
Hunas and Shouts. 1694 m Wood Life 1 Noy. (O. H. S.) 
III. 472 The prisoners in Lancashire aie discharg’d, .a 
great hurray followed. 1813 Scott _ Trierm. tii. xxiii. 
Wild jubilee and loud hurra Pursued him on his veiituious 
way. 1841 Macaulay Ess., TV. Hastings (1887) 636 An 
Euiopean warrior who rushes on a battery of cannon with 
a loud huirah. 1870 Emerson Soc. Ss Solit,, Courage 
Wks. (Bohn) III. 106 They can do the huiras, the placaid- 
ing, the flags — and the voting, if it is a fair day. 

II 2 . Representing F. houra, Russian urd : The 
shout of attack of the Cossacks ; whence, by ex- 
tension, an attack. 

[1827 Scott Napoleon V. 383 Platow with his Cossacks 
made a charge, or, in their phrase, a hourra, upon the 
French. Ibid. Ixxv. Wks. 1870 XV. 113 The enemy had 
made a hourra upon Marmont.] 1841 Gen. P. Thompson 
E.xcrc. (1842) VI. 77 The best way they have of making 
a ‘hurra’ upon their enemies. Ibid. 375, I think we could 
get up such a ‘ hunah ' of water-boine Cossacks, 


3 . Hur raids nest : a confused or disorderly mass ; 
a state of confusion or disordei. U.S. 

1829 Longv. in Life (1S91) I. 164 A queer looking Dutch- 
man, with a head like a ' huira’s nest’. 1840 R. H. Dana 
T1U0 Years bef. Mast ii, Everything was pitched about in 
grand confusion. 'Phere was a complete huirah’s nest. 

1860 Bartlett Diet. Avter., Hurra's Nest, a state of 
confusion. A woman’s woid. 1889 S. W. Miichell in 
Century Mag. Aug. 303/1 The old lumberman pointed . . to 
a ‘ hurrah’s nest ’ (a mass of leaves left by a fieshet in the 
ciotch of the divergent branches of a bush) half-way up 
the slope — on it was coiled a laige lattlesnake. 

Hurrah’, hurray, v. [f. prec.] 

1 . intr. To shout ‘hurrah ! ’ 

1798 BnncsiORD in Ld. Aucielands Cor)'. (1862) III. 443 
Lord Edward heaid the noise and the mob huriaying. 
1868 Kinclake Crimea (1877) IH. i. 252 The Gienadieis 
were huuahing on their left. 1883 Besant Ail in Card. 
Fair ii. i, The people would crowd to look upon him and 
to hooray. 

2 , t)'a)zs. To receive or encourage with shouts of 
‘ hunah ! ’ ; to * cheer as at a public gathering. 

1832 J. W. Croker in Diary 12 hfay (1884J, He had been 
huirahed by the mob. 1856 Lever Martins ofCio' M. 592 
He stood upon an old wall, and huirahed the people on. 

Hence Hurrahing, hurraying vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 26 Apr. 237/2 Such a man is 
. fond of hurrayings and shoutings. 1837 Carlyle E)-. 
Rev. II. VI. iv, Through huriahing streets. 1878 H. 
Smart Play or Pay xi. (ed. 3) 241 If theie is no hurrahing, 
theie is much jubilation. 

Hu ‘rr-burr. [perh. for hoar -bur % cf. Har- 
BOCK.] A local name for the Burdock. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) HI. 694 Arctium 
Lappa.. Burdock, Common Burr, Clott-hurr, Hun-bmr. 

1861 Miss Pratt Flower. PL III. 224. 

Hurre, obs. f. Her pron. Hurrea, obs. f. 
Hurrah. Hurrelynge, obs. f. Hurling. 

[Hurre, error for Hurl sb. and v.] 

t Hurrer. Obs. Also 5 hurer, 6 -ar, 8 Furrier, 
[f. Hure sb. cap + -ER 1 .] A maker of, or dealer 
in, hats and caps ; = Haberdasher a. 

1403 dose Roll 4 Hen. ITL b, Johannes Spark, hurer. 
1482 Rolls Parlt. VI. 223/2 No.. Hurer, Capper or other. . 
put..eny Huers, Bonettes or Cappes..to be fulled or 
thikked at eny suche Mille. 1398 Stow Surv. xxxiii. 
(1603) 301 Hat Maichantes or Hurrers. 1637 Howell 
Londinop. 304 The Cappers, and Hat-Merchants, or Hnr- 
reis, being one Company of Haberdasheis. 1766 Entick 
London IV, 127 The haberdasheis. .were anciently known 
by the name of burners and milleneis. 

Hundcaue (hzrrik^'n, -kdii). Forms : a. 6 
furacane, furicano(e, 6-7 furaeana, 7 fora- 
can(e,furicane. / 3 . fihauraohana, 6-7 (9) hurri- 
oano, 7 harau-, harou-, haracana; her(r)i-, 
hery-, hira-, hire-, hyrra-, hyrri-, (hurie-, 
hurli-), (h)uracano. 7. 6-7 uxacan, 7 heri-, 
huri-, (hnrle-, oran-), nrycan ; harau-, haura-, 
heri-, heuri-, herocane, harrycain, 7-9 hurri- 
can, 7- hurricane, [a. S'p. httracan,OS'p.^furacaii, 
Vg. furacao, from the Carib word given by Oviedo 
as Jmi'acan, by Peter Martyr (as transl. by R. Eden) 
as Juracan. Thence also It. tiracano (Diez), F. 
ottragan, Du. orkaan, Ger., Da., Sw. orkan. The 
eailier Eng. forms reflect all the varieties of the Sp. 
and Pg., with numerous popular perversions, kzirri- 
cane being itself one, which became frequent after 
1650, and was established, from 1688, Earlier use 
favoured forms in final -ana, -ano, perh. dedticed 
from the Sp. pi. huracanes (but words from Sp, 
were frequently assumed to end in -ti).] 

1 . A name given primarily to the violent wind- 
stoims of the West Indies, which are cyclones of 
diameter of from 50 to 1000 miles, wherein the 
air moves with a velocity of from 80 to 130 miles 
an hour round a central calm space, which with 
the whole system advances in a stiaight or curved 
track ; hence, any storm or tempest in which the 
wind blows with terrific violence. 

o. 155s Eden Decades 21 These tempestes of the ayer 
(which the Giecianscaule Tiphones . .) th&p Furacanes 
..violent and furious Furacanes, that plucked vppe greate 
trees. 1587 Hakluyt f. Hawkins’ 3rd JToy. (1878) 73 Their 
storines . . the which they call Euricanos. 1396 N.ashd 
Saffron TValdeu To Rdr., Storines in the West Indies cald 
the Furicanoes. 1632 Heywood 2nd Ft. Iren Age iv. 
Wks. 1873 IV, 405 With the tempests, gusts, and Furicanes, 
The wairing windcs, the billowes, rocks, and files. 

p. 135s Eiwra Decades 183 Tpr. Oviedo) Gieat tempestes 

which they caule Fmacanas or Haurachanas. .oueitlnowe 
many bowses and great trees. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 75S note, A Catch perished at Sea in a Herycano. 
Ibid. 903 Jamaica, .is extiemely subject Jo the Uracani, . . 
terrible gusts of Winde. Ibid, gio Oviedo reporteth of 
a Huricano or Tempest. 1617 Raleigh 2nd Voy. Guiana 
inDiscov. (Hakluyt Soc.) 187 That night . . a hiirle- 

cano fell vppon vs, 164a Fuller Holy <5- Prof. Si. 11. xx. 
130 The winds are , . stark mad in an herricano. 1643 Howell 
Parables 13 An Haraucana, that Indian gusp rti649 
Winthrop New Eng. (1853) I. 337 Cast away.. in a great 
hyrracano, 1656 Blount Glossogr., Haracana or Hero- 
cane, ..ax\ impetuous kind of Whiilewind. 1670 R. Coke 
Disc. Trade 76 Plagues, Fires, and Hyrricanoes. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth ir. (1690) 109 A storm or hurricane. . 
makes a stiange havock where it comes. 1816 J. Wilson 
City of Plague ii. iii. 108 All at once the hurricano ceased. 

7. 1388 TtAv.vi'c^is.Mendoz^sHist. China 313 [1854, II. 


220] This word Vracan, in the Indian tongue of those 
Hands, is as_ much to say, as the ioyning of all the foure 
principall winds togilher. m6i3 Overdury A IT'fe etc. 
(1638) 159 The Huiican of the Sea. 1617 Rvleigh and 
Voy. Gutana in Dhcov. Guiana (Hakluyt Soc.) 1S7 Not 
Haifa quarter of an hower hefoie the hurlecan. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 26 Wee doubted a Heio cane, a 
Tempest of thirtie dayes continuance. C1643 Hovvlll 
Lett. (1650) 11.22 The devill, whom they call ‘Tautaia’, 

. .appeals often unto them specially in a haiaucane. 1631 
Biggs Nesu Disp. p 144 It’s feared as a Harry-Cain. 1651 
Ogilby YEsop (1665) i6g Bright Zephyie . . Did bring a 
tieuricane To lend her, 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 374 Prodigious stormes called Tuffons 01 Huirlcanes. 
1682 Wood Life 31 May (O. H. S.) III. 17 A piochgious 
hericane that bioke bows and armes of trees. 1697 Dam- 
pier Voy. I. V. 94 No Tempests, no Tornados, or Hmri- 
cans. 1699 Ibid. lI. 111. 63 Huriicanes had never been known 
at Jamaica when I was theie. 17S8 Geutl. Mag. LVIII, i. 
74/1 At eight the sky became obscuied, and it blew a 
hurricane, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea xix. ^ 807, I have 
never seen a typhoon orhuriicane so seveie. 

2 . tra)isf. and Jig. a. A violent rush or commo- 
tion bringing with it desti notion or confusion; a 
stoim or tempest of words, noise, cheers, etc. 

1639 Massinger Unnat. Combat v. ii. Each guilty 
thought to me is A dreadful hurricano. 1662 Gornall 
Chr. in Arm, veise 1 8. xx. (i66g) 480/2 This short Calm went 
before a sudden Plericano of Persecution. 1677 Cleveland's 
Poems Ep. Ded., He with Huuicanos of wit stormelh the 
sense. 1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 
Don’t you hear what a cursed hurricane they make ? 1763 
C. Johnston ArwrHc I. 23 Such an hurricane of liot and 
debauchery. 1773 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 79 The loud 
hurricane of Pennsylvanian eloquence. 1882 Daily News 
7 hlar. 5/4 A huiricane of cheers burst forth flora the 
excited crowd. 

f lb. A largd" and crowded assembly of fashion- 
able people at a private house, of a kind common 
duiing part of the 18th century. (Cf, Drvm 
10, Rout.) Obs. 

1746 R. Whatley Christian p. vii. note, A confused meet- 
ing of Company of both Sexes on Sundays is called a 
Hurricane. 1746-7 Mrs. Delany in Life Corr. 447 To- 
morrow I go to St. James's . . and finish at the duchess of 
Queensherry's, who is to have a huiricane. 1779 Mrs. 
Barbauld IT^ks. (1823) II. 22 'There is a squeeze, a fuss, a 
drum, a rout, and lastly a hurricane, when the whole house 
is full from top to bottom. 1805 E de Acton Nuns of 
Desert 11 . 271 Entirely absconded from plays, balls, routs, 
drums, hurricanes. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, ‘ Of or belonging to a huni- 
cane as htirricane cloztd, force, vionih, season, 
violence) ' that has been, visited by a hurricane', as 
hurricane ground, tree ; hiarrioane-bird, the 
frigate-bird ; hurricane-deck, a light upper deck 
or platform in some steamers; so hurricane- 
decked a., having a hurricane-deck ; hurricane- 
house, a shelter at the mast-head for the look-out 
man, sometimes made with a cask, a ‘ crow’s nest ’ ; 
also, a kind of round-house built on the deck ; 
hurricane-lamp, a lamp so constructed that it 
will not be extinguished by violent wind, b. 
Instrumental, as hurricane-swept 

1879 Eiicycl. Brit. IX. 786/1 Before gales Fi igate-Birds are 
said often to fly low, and their appearance near or ovei land 
. .is supposed to portend a hurricane. Note, Hence another 
of the names, ‘ *’Hurricane-Bird ’. 1823 Scoresdy Whale 
Fishery 378 'I'he *hmricane chaiactei of the gale began to 
change. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes {1868) 46 The pro- 
menade or *hurricane-deck. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 97 They are. .stowed, on the huiricane deck. i8gi 
Pall Mall G, ig Oct. 4/2 The wind blew fiom the west with 
*hunicane force. 1775 Romans Florida 307 We . , travelled 
chiefly through pine land, and some *huiricane ground. 
Note, Tracts of wood formerly destroyed by huiricanes aie 
so called. 1818 B. O’Reilly Greenland 122 To the m.-iin- 
mast is attached, .about 100 feet above the deck, a structuie 
resembling a water cask, called a ■’’hurricane house. 1833 
Kane Grinnell Exp. fi. (1856) 20 A little hurricane-house 
amidships contained the one galley that cooked for all 
hands. 1894 Daily News 24 Nov. 7/r A '’’hurricane lamp 
was swinging in the corridor. 1662 Gerbier Princ. g The 
West-Indian ’’Herican-like-windes. 1743 R. Auchmuty 
Import. Cape Breton 3 A safe retreat.. in the *hurricane 
months. 1812 J. Jay Corr. (1893) IV. 364 -Those who sail 
in ■’’hurrican seasons and latitudes. 1775 Adair Amer. Ind. 
337 I’hey had passed over a boggy place .. upon an old 
*hurricane-tree. 1887 Daily _ News 31 Oct. 3/8 Soon the 
wind was blowing with '^hurricane violence. 

Hence Hurricane v, a. intr- to make a ‘ hur- 
ricane ’ or commotion ; b. trans. (a) to blow upon 
as a hurricane ; (b) to spend in a ‘ hurricane ’ (sense 
2 b). Hifrricanize v. int)'., =prec. a, 'f'Hur- 
rica’iiious a. nonce-wd., hurricane-like. 

1682 Bunyan Holy IVar 319 They . . fall foitliwlth^ to 
hurricaning in Man Soul, as if novv nothing but w'hiilwind 
and tempest should be there. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ,)■ 
P. 318 The Ambient Aii from, the high Tops.. hurricanes us 
with such dismal chilling Gusts. 1706 Vanbrugh Mistake 
IV. Wks. (Rtidg.) 452/1 A soit of convulsive — yes,— huui- 
canious — um, — like, in short a woman is like the Devil, 
1746 R, Whatley Christian p. vii. The idlest Day yf the 
Seven, to be slept, debaucht, or journeyed, or huiricaned 
away, 1833 Blackzv. Mag. XXXIV. 329 Storm-demou , that 
would otherwise hurricanize over the world, 
t Hurrica’no, Obs. [See Hubmcane.] 

1 . An early form of Huebicane (q.v., i ^). 

2 . Applied by Shakspere and Drayton to a water- 
spout. 

1603 SiiAKs. Lear m. ii. 2 Rage, blow You Cataracts, and 
Hyrricano's spout. 1606 — Tr. tj- Cr, v. ii. 172 The diead- 
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full spout, Which Shipmen doe the Hurritaiii) call. 1627 
Uhayion AgniLOUrl etc. 167 Downe the hliowei impetu- 
ously doth fall, Like that which men the Hurncaiio call. 

HurricanO {hmike^-no), V. rare. [1, ptec.] 
trans. To Avhiil or drive as a hrirricane. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. iii. Introd. (1S52) 237 After 
the persecution which then hurricanoed such as were non- 
conformists unto that estahlishment. 1868 Longe. C. Corey 
1. ii, Ah, poor New England 1 He who hurricanoed The 
house of Jacob is malting now on thee One last assault. 

Hurried (.hc-rid), ppl. a. [f. Hurky v . -h -edI.] 
Driven or carried along, done or performed, with 
a rapidity dne to presbnre or yvant of time ; char- 
acterized by hiiny or excited haste ; full of haste ; 
hasty. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 778 All this ha.ste Of midnight 
march, and huiried meeting heie. 1711 Smifi's Lett. (1767) 
111. igi One cannot see him otherwise heie, he is so huriied. 
1723 Pope Odyss. x. 52 Snatched in the whhl, the hurried 
iiav'y flew. 1801 Med. Jrul. V. 558 The patient lay with 
a .shoit, hurried, and rattling respiiation. 1829 DTsraeli 
6 July in Crokcr Papers (iSSp, I seize a hurried moment to 
acknowledge the receipt of your two notes. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XX. IV. 406 A hunied embrace was exchanged. 

Hence Hti'rriedly adv.., in a hinried manner, 
hastily ; Hufrrifeduess, hurried condition. 

1816 Byron Siege Cor. xix, Oft his heating fingers went 
Huniedly as you may see Your own run over the ivory key. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola. i. xx. He could not speak haishly, 
but he spoke hurriedly. « 1832 Scott cited in Worcester 
for PI urriedness. 

Hurrier (hwriai). [f. IIuiuiy v . + -eiD.] 

1. One who hurries (in various senses). 

1611 CoTGR., Traensseur., a icstlcsse ti otter, or hurrier vp 
and downe ; a fond busie hodie. c i6ix Chapman Iliad 
XVII. 346 Mars . . (That horrid hurrier of men). 1866 Alger 
Solit. Nat. Mail ii. 72 A world of capricious exteuial 
hurriers. 

2. Coal-mining. A workman engaged in convey- 
ing the corves of coal from the face of the working 
to the bottom of the shaft. 

1823 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 4 The corve.s . . were drawn to 
the shaft of the pit by .several other men called hurrieis. 
1862 Smiles Engineers III. 127 The men. .were all supplied 
Y'ith .safety-lamps — the hewers with Stephenson's, and the 
huiriers with Davy's. 1893 Daily News 3 July 5/7, 78 
raineis, 4S_hurriers, 20 pony driveis, and four hangers on. 

Hxfrrish., v. trans. To drive with the cry 
'hurrishl’ 

1864 Mrs. H. \yooD Trev. Hold II. xviii. 264 When he 
was put to hurrish the crows away from the land. 1884 
Upton Gloss. (E. D. S.), Hurrisk, to drive cattle. 

Kurrisome (h»-risiym), a. dial. [f. Hurry v . 
-f-aoMG.] luclined to hurry ; hasty. 

1847-78 Halluvell, Hurrisoine, hasty ; passionate. 
Devon, 1884 Jessop in i(^ih C(nt, Mar. 404 You gentlemen 
of the towns are too hurrisoine as we say, for us lumbeiing 
.swains. i888 Mas. Notley Power of Hand II. xxvi. 60 
Don't be too hurrysome, Mr. Olver ; let me go on quiet-like. 
Kurrock (h»T3k). Also -ack. Ohs. exc. dial. 
The part of a boat between the sternmost seat and 
the stern. 

13. . E, E, Allit. P. C. 183 He [Jonah] watz flowen. .In-to 
|>e bohein of he bot, & on a brede lyggede, On helde by he 
hurrok. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Camden) 234 0 boy, that 
fled to on of the Flemysch shippis, and hid him in the horrok 
[MS. C.C.C. hurrok]. 1866 T. Edmonston Shetland tj- 
Orkney Gloss.., Hurrack, that part of a boat between the 
after-thoft and the stern. 

Hurroo (hzirzi*), int. {sk) A cry expressive of 
triumph or exultant excitement. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Hurroo, a halloa. 
1891 E. L. Wakeman in Cohimhns (O.) Dispatch Oct, 29 
They came with wild whoop and hurroo carrying their prize 
on their shoulders. 

So Hiirroosh (h»rz7'j'). 

1888 R. Kipling Plain I'.fr. Hills (1891) 31 There was 
.T wild hurroosh at the Club. 

H‘ur(r)oo‘sh, v. (Cf. Hurrish &.) 

1893 Jane Barlow Strangers at Lisconnel 41 You might 
as well try to huroo.sh one chicken off a rafter and not scare 
the couple that were huddled beside it. 

Hurry (hwri), sb. Also 6-7 htirrey, -ie. 
[Hurry sb. and vb., with the exception of a 
doubtful ME. instance of tlie latter, are known 
only from end of i 6 tli c. ; it is uncertain which of 
them has priority etymologically, and the order of 
sense-development is not clear. In the earliest 
cited instances the sb. is identical in sense with 
HURLYd; %o httrry-hnrry yppa. hurly-burly , "With 
these cf. also mod.Du. herrie^ hurrie, .agitation, 
bustle, disorder, tumult. The earliest cited in- 
stances of the vb., on the other hand, go with 
branch II of the sb., and point to more immediate 
oiiomatopceic origin, the element hurr being natur- 
ally used in, various languages to express the 
sound of rapid vibration, and the rapid motion 
which it accompanies. Thus MHG. and Ger. 
hiirren to whir, Sw. and Norw. dial, hurra to 
whir, whizz, whirl round, Da. hurre to whir, Icel. 
hurr hurly-burly, noise.] 

I. 1 1. Commotion or agitation, physical, social, 
or political ; disturbance, tumult. (With or without 
<7 and//.) Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xxxviti. 1003 The tumult still en- 
creased, and the multitucle was all up on a hurrey. 1607 
Shaks, Cor.w, vi. 4 The present peace. And quietnesse of the 


people, which before Wcic in wilde huiry. 1623 Eii k hi r 
& SiiiHLLY Nt. Walker ii. ii. What thousand noisc.s p.'ps 
through all the rooms? What ci yes and hurries? 1659 !>. 
PiCLL Impr. Sea Ep. Ded. C, In a tiirliiilent Sea, wheie 
there is nothing hut a Chaos of huiiy, aud confusion. 17°^ 
Wesley finl. 6 Sept., A poor man began to make some 
tumult. But many cried out, ‘ Constable.s, take biin aw'.iy . 
They did so, and the huny was ovei. 1843 R. R. Maddi.n 
United Irishmen Ser. 11. II. xx. 433 In the south of Ireland, 
the rebellion of 1798 is designated by a teim. .indicative of 
the confusion attendant on an insuirectioii. The people 
call it ‘ the huiiy 

f b. comr. A confused crowd, a mob. Ob.t. rare. 
i6zo Shi lton Qnix. ft 896) III. 54 Eor all your Thaiao.s, 
your Ptoloinies.,your Caesars. .with all tliehuinclif I may 
.so teime theml of your infinite Piimes, Monaichs, Lords, 
Medes, . . Peisiaiis, Giccians, and Barbai iaiis. 1714 I 'AY 
Trivia iii. 30 The Pavement sounds with trampling P’eet, 
And the inixt Huny barricades the Street. 

2. Mental agitation ordistuibance ; excitement ; 
perturbation, (Also with//.) Obs. 

1600 Holland /- 2W ix.xxiv. 331, I will for my part set .all 
presently in a hurrie [icrrarc iinplebo]. 1682 Norris 
Hieroclcs 162 Void of all material passions, and teirestrird 
hurries. 1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 146 Theie is 
nothing like Hurrying the Body, to divert the Huiry of the 
Mind. 1754 Richardson Grandison V. ii. ro They thought 
it atlviseable that 1 should not he admitted into her piesencc, 
till the huiries she was in had .suh.sided. 1789 Mad. 
D’Arblay Diary 18 Feb., He found nothing now remaining 
of the disorder, but too much huuy of spirits. 

II. 3. Excited, hasty, or impetuous motion ; 
rush. Now rare or Obs. 

1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 596/2 The motion 
of the Heaven, or of the Stars. . might in the first case . .both 
liave begun, and be continued by the huny of some An. 
1696 Whiston Th. Earth n. (1722) 74 Stiange uncertain 
HurriesofOpake Masses hither and thither. 1709MKS. Man- 
ley Seer. Mem. (1736) 1. 125 My Heart is upon the Huny. 
180S Med. frill. XIV. 530 The huny and vigour of circu- 
lation [of the blood] aie greater than at any future period. 
i860 Longe. Wayside Inn., Paul Revere 73 A hurry of 
hoofs in a village street. 

T b. A strong impulse. Ohs. rat e. 

1693 C- Mather Insns. IVorld (1862) 188 Grievous and 
Pulling Huntes to Self-Mmdei aie none of the .smallest 
outrage.s, which the Devil in his Temptations commits 
upon us. 

4. Action accelerated by some pressure of circum- 
stances, excitement, or agitation ; undue or im- 
moderate haste ; the condition of being obliged to 
act quickly through having little time ; eagerness 
to get something clone quickly. (See also 5 .) 

169a Dryden Si. Enremont's Ess. 77 To enjoy themselves 
equally In the burry of Business, and the Repose of a 
Private Life. _ 1700 T. Brown tr. Presny's Aninsein. Ser. 
([■ Coni. 23 With what Hurry and Swiftness is the Circula- 
tion of London perform’d? 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 156 
Tire imprudent hurry with which the finst overtures from 
France were accepted, 1803 Med. frnl. X. 101 Much huiiy 
of business prevents R. S. from entering further into the 
other queries. 1833 N. Arnott Physics I. 370 Surprised 
at the extent and hurry of the pieparations. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul (1883) iS8 Theie is no hurry in the designs of God. 

b. Qualified by no or any (with negative implica- 
tion) : Need or occasion for hurry. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv, I. 434 Sometimes he said 
that there was no hurry, and sometimes that he was too 
weak. Mod, Is there any hurry ? 

5. Phrases (from 4 ). Inahuriy. In haste due 
to pressure, want of time, or excitement ; in urgent 
haste. 

170a S. L. tr. Eryke's Uoy, E. Did. 42 The other had no 
sooner got his Gun, but In a huny he fires upon him ; but 
not taking good aim, did not do any execution. 1726 Siiel- 
vocKE Voy, round World (1757) 202 He was in a great 
hurry to get his sprlt-sail-yard fore and aft. az.'jj-i Ches- 
terf. in J. Trusler Princ. Politeness (1790) 61 A man of 
sense may he in haste, but he is never in a hurry. . . To 
he in a hurry is a proof that the business we embaik in is 
too great for us. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Pole 129 This 
instrument, though far from complete, having been con- 
structed in a hurry for the purpose of a first experiment. 
1803 Med. fmil. XIV. 124, I diew it up in a hurry, intend- 
ing to transciibe it. 1872 Raymond Statist. Mines <5- 
Mining While the sun shines, such an enterprise must 
make hay in a hurry. i884_F. M. Crawford Rom. Singer 
1. S3 "What a huiry you are in ! 

b. Not . .in a hurry, not very soon ; to be in 
no hurry, to h,ave plenty of time, to take one’s 
time, icolloql) 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 109 The late Mr. T. 

■ -ybqs® like we shall not see again in a hurry. 1838 Buckle 
Ctviliz, (1873) II. viii. 595 Believing that little can be done 
they are in no hurry to do it. 1863 W. G. Palgr ave A rabia 
1. 110 Not yet liberated, nor likely to be so in a hurry, 

0. Technical and specific uses, 
a. A small load of hay or corn. dial.Jfd. Hurry v. 6). 
b- One of the ‘spouts' which allow coal to rush down from 
cars (running on a timber framework) into the bold of a ship ; 
pi. the whole framework or ‘ stathe k c. Dramatic Music. 
A tremolo passage played on the violin or other instrument 
to accompany an exdting scene. d. Dr. Lodge’s pro- 
posed term for a unit of acceleration (in Physics), i, e. an 
acceleration of one foot per second in a second. 

1639 Dedham Rec. (1894) IV. 5 No Inhabitant of this 
Towne shall . . cutt any grasse in any of the Comon meadows 
.. vpon the penaltie of forfieting tenn shillings for euery 
Loade or hurry of haye so cutt. 1787 W. Marshall Nor- 
folk (1795) II. Gloss. (E.D.S.), Hurry, a small load of hay 
or corn. 1794 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 320 In this staith 
are fixed five huiries or spouts . . the hurries or spouts lie 
with an inclining slope of about forty-five degrees. 1836^ 
Dickens Sk. Boz xii, 70/1 Then the wrongful heir comes in 
to twohais of quick music, (technically called ‘a hurry’). 


1879 T.oDf.E r.leni. .)ftih 21 note, SnpptAr . , wr . f rill llu‘ 

11 II It uf velocity a ‘ .siioeil . . If ;i ii.iine lu 11' . . M.uiliil fur 

the iiiiil Ilf ;u u'lei-ation, or one spieil pei wi iiiiil, it niiglil 

peihaiis he lalled a ‘luuiy'. 1888 .Sniviu A Bahui 11 
Dht. Mu.-.. 2ji The ‘Imny’ 1-. gun Lilly pl.ivid .i, .1 
inepai-ation fur the uiIiniiLiling point of ,i diaiimtu iiuideiit 
. .dining .stage sti iigglei 1 11 like <. \< itilig .ictloii-.. 

7. advei-hially NN’illt huny. 

1796 Scot r Will. 6 Helen .\.v.\vii, .\iul, luiiiy ! luiiiy ! oif 
they rode. 

8. Comb, (from sense I 

1630 Trapp Comm. f.tv. xxsi. 8 'riiDM;, ih.it lieaul an 
Inn lie-nois in the aer (iiuide by the AiigcL liki'h)- 
Hurry (hwri), v. Also 'I .\ lioryo(n, [Sue 
IluiiKY .sb. (The order of senses is iim'crtnin : 
possibly sense 3 was the earliest, as ap]!. in the sh, >] 

1 . trans. To cairy, convey, or cause to go witli 
excessive haste, under the inlluenee td exUinal 
jiressure or of e.xciteinent. Ereiptently willi along, 
aiuay, doivn, up, in, out, etc. 

(It is nut ceitaiii that the liist qiiut. liehings lu this wuiil.J 
[13.. E. E. Allit. B. asj I’e 3unge iMc'ii..hy I'e hoinhv 
liyiii hent R hoiyeil him wiili-inne.) 

1592 SiiARS. I'en. I*! .id. 904 A sei oild fe.ir. _Whii ll iiLnlly 
luinies liei .slie knows not wliilliei. idoiWiiiin Pint. 
Mart., A'/V f. Oldtastle F. viij li, To Tliiikels fei Id ilirn 
was oidcastle lull rieil. 1676 t\. lluiihititii'.-, Voy, A t/nii.-, 
289 Caverns, into which llie ]kioi’ .Slifplie.nd-. Iilinv ihvii 
Flocks upon any ahum. 1760 Ch Johns 1 us ( hiyial iiS.'p) 
II. Z14 My master was seized .uid iimiiiil away lo .1 inium. 
1834 Mi.dwin zl i;i Wah'\ I. 14S, I lushed mil ul the 
house, not knowing whither iny steps weie litiiisin.g me. 
1874 L. Sti piiln Iloias in Libiary 089.') II. i. h We luin- 
nionplace beings am hurried along 111 llie iiuwd. 

b. To cany or diive v\ith inqieluosiLy 01 without 
deliberation to sonic action, conduct, or condition 
of mind. 

159s SiiAKS. fohii v, i. 3s Wilde ania/einent Inn l ies vp 
and downe The little number of your duiilitfiill fiieiiiL, 
162X T. Williamson tr. Goulart's ll'hc I'iiillaid io| 
'Iliose laging and uniiily passions, wliicli liiiriy dm wi< lad 
up and downe. 1647 Clarendon llht. Rib. 1. S 2 '1 he pnoi 
People, .are fmiou.sly hurried into aitioiis , . dustioj ing all 
foiindaiioiis of Law anil Lilioily. 1704 J. l‘ii is .In . fl/a- 
hometans 18 Dunking hnriies Men on to the wmstof 
Vices. 1838 Thirlwall Greece III. 97 To huiry >ou into 
an act of unjust aggie.ssion. 

t c. To drive (nnything) with rniiid or inqietiiuu.s 
motion. Obs. 

1613 G. Sanuvs Tiav. 278 IC.xhahilions . . Iiuiried ahnnt 
with a most violent motion. 1696 Wiilsiun 'I he. Eatih iv. 
{1722)370 A Comet’s Atiiiosiihere is a veiy stonily Fluid 
wherein Masses of Opake Mallei aie Lon.linually liunied 
about. 

2 . inir. To move or act with excited haste, or 
with an evident or apparent elfort at sjieed ; to 
press on without leisure or with gieat or umluc 
haste. With advbs. as in i. Iluny up} make 
haste, increase your speed. [coUoq.') 

1590 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 140 iJesp'iatidy^ lie huiriuil 
through the .streete. 1391 — i Hen. I'l, iv. id. .it Lines, 
Honour.s, Lands, and all, Innrie to lo.sse. 1602 Mars ion 
Ant. ly Mel. m. Wks. 1856 I. 32 Gastly aiiia/eincut. .Sliall 
huiry on before, and usher us. 1700 S. L. tr. B'ryke's Voy. 
E. Did. 74 Near enough to hear them . . and to see their 
Troops hurry fiom one place to another. 1816 Kiaiis'lu 
'Irav. (1817) I. 49 At sun-set all must lunry inside the 
gates. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1 1. 47 '1 hey hurrifd 
off to obtain relief. 1871 H. Macmillan True Vine vi. 
(1872] 259 Nature never huriies, never takes leaps, never 
wearies. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 74 The fiesh water huiiy- 
ing onward to the sea. 1890 A erobais Mountebanks 72 
‘Walk in, walk in ! ladies and gciitlemcii cries the show- 
man. . . ‘ Walk in, walk in ! Hurry up ! ’ 

■h 3 . trans. To agitate, disturb, excite ; to molest, 
harass, worry. Obs, cxc. dial. Cf. HuUKYr/’. i. 

1611 CoTGR., llarassl,. .harried, molested, hurried. 1613 
T. Milles tr. Mc.via's, etc. Treas. .-Inc. A Mod. T. I. 17/1 
Then must the conscience be liurried witli lier ow'iie pierc- 
ings. 1683 Thyon Way to Health 3S0 As those savage 
Beasts do delight to kill, hurry, oppre.ss, tear and eat the 
Blood of their fellow Cieatuies. 1829 1. 'X.xyimi Enihus. 
i.x, 232 So under the influence of the imagination as to have 
their sleep hurried with visions. i832_ Hi. Mart i.N'j'AU 
Ireland vt. 63 Fler form wasted, her spirits were huiried. 
1848 A. B. Evans Leiccstersh. Words s.v., I’ve been very 
much hurried this morning ; for I’ve just heard of the death 
of my old friend T . 

4 . To urge or excite to greater speed ] to hasten 
the action, motion, or progress of ; often, to hasten 
nndnly. 

1713 Addison Guardian No. 154 T 2 , 1 hurried my liahit, 
and got it ready a week before the time. 1761 Hump: Hist. 
Eng. III. liv. 173 The Commons, .now hunied on as much 
as they formerly delayed, the disbanding of the armies. 
1836 Wesim, Rev. Apr. 176 Indeed, the conclusion [of the 
drama] appears to be somewhat liurried up. 1843 Ford 
Haiidbk, Spain i. 55 Nor is there any good to he got jn 
trying to hurry man or beast in Spain. 1889 Mrs. Wai.ford 
Stifp-necked Generat. 190 Shall I ring and hurry up the tea? 

refl. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, You needn’t hurry 
yourself. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid i, There was no 
reason why the express should hurry itself. 

5 . To put away, on, out, forth, etc,, hurriedly or 
hastily. 

i8o6 Surr Winter in Land. fed. 3I I. 208 Lady Ro-seville 
hurried away a tear that would stait unbidden. 1807 Sir 
R. Wilson frnl, g June in Life (1S62) II. viii. 256 Hurry- 
ing on my clothes. 1810 Scott Lady of L. ii. xxxii. Ere 
His tongue could huiry forth his fear. 1833 N. Arnott 
Physics (ed. 5) I, 650 When the glottis is once opened,.. the 
stutterer, .is glad to hurry out as many words as he can. 

6 . north dial. To transport <nr convey (--- DiuvK 
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V. 5 b ; c.g., lo diivc a cart, drive coal), spec, in 
Coal-niinuig, To transport (the coal) from the face 
of the woi Icing to the bottom of the shaft (sec 
Iluiiuinii 2) ; also ahsol. 

1847-78 IIacliui r.i , Hurry [i) to bear, lead, 01 cany any- 
thing away. Hoi Hi. iW^Al/iioiiMiiiy.'i Hudiionf. Gloss., 
Jinny, to draw or move a cart. A horse huiiies coals, &c. 
1898 ClcckJiCixton GiianiuuL 21 Oct., Joel 13 — , son of the 
dcLcasec!, .snid he huirieci for his father. 

HuTry-buTry, sb. [adv.) Uc. [Redupliccated 
extension of IIuiuiY: cf.IIUKLY-BUiiLY.] Tumult, 
confusion or bustle caused by excitement, huily- 
biirly. b. as adv. Tumultuously. 

1791 A. Wir..soN Gaurcl IJiiputcd Poet. Wks. (1846) 127 
To read the King’.s liiith-day's fell huri-y-btirry. ?«i8oo 
Ckt istntas Bainff 'in J. SkiuiiarJIJise. Pact. (rSoq) 125 (Jam). 
T'he hurry-burry [that] now Ijegan . .\Vt’ routs and raps frae 
man to man. 18x3 D. Andeuson- l^oems 116 (Jam.l Hurry 
burry^ runnin’ loupin’. 1832-53 A. Rodger in Whistle- 
IHnkie (Sc. Song.s) Scr-. nr. 65 I’ll just tak’ ye at yoirr word, 
Art’ end this Iiurry-burry. 

t Hurry-curry. Ohs. '} noiue-'zvd. [A jingling 
formation from Imrry (sec esp. Hurky v. 6) ; perh. 
with reference to L. curnts chariot. Cf. also 
IlABiiY-OARUY.] ? A swift car or curricle. 

1599 NAsHr; Lenten .'Jtuffc 45 The sunne was so in his 
mumps vppoii it . . that hee had thought to have topled his 
burning carte or Hurrie currie into the sea. 

i' Hurry-durry, sb. ran. = Hurry-bpiiry. 

1732 ]VIrs._ Belany in Life <5- Corr. (r86i) I. 389 Mi'S. 
Clayton designs having her_ assembly.. so we must prepare 
fur hurry-durry ; but as it will be the only agreeable crowd, 

1 think rt may be borne once a week. 1774 Ibid. Ser. tr. II. 
41 Whilst we are enjoying sweet peace in this delightful 
place, the world is in a hurry-durry. 

t Hu‘rry-du*rry, «. Obs. [Cf. Hurry i.] 
A sailor’s epithet applied to rough, boisterous, foul 
weather. Hence fig. in quot. 1676. 

1672 State Papers, Domest. (P.R. O.j CCCXIV. No. 90 
The wind was at east and blew hard and, as the seamen 
terme it, was thick hurry durry weather, which is wind and 
raine. 1676 Wycherley PL Dealer r. Wks. (Rtklg.) lo^/a 
I Sail, Nay, there’s no more dealing with hinp than with 
tire land in a .storm, no near — 2 Sail. ’Tis a hurry- 
cUirry blade. Do.st thou remember, .when I welcomed him 
ashore, he gave me a hox on the ear, and called me fawning 
water-dog ? 1693 R. GnirFiTiis Let. to Sir J. Trenchard 
(P. R. 0 .), YVe have niett with very foule hurry-durry 
weather and rtiucli raine. 

t Hurry-durry, int. Obs. An exclamation 
of impatience or indignation. 

1682 Otway Venice Pres. ni. i, I will not stir from the 
door, that I lesolve — hurry durry, what, shut me out. 
Ibid., Hurry dun y— good for nothing! 1682 Mrs. Bern 
Roundheads iii. How dost do, _Nacky 7 huiry durry ! I am 
come, little Nacky. Ibid iv, ii, What my Nicky Nacky I 
Hurry Durr_y 1 mcky Nacky in the Plot 7 

Hurrying (ha-riiii]), vhL sb. [f. Hurry v.p- 
-ingI,] The action of the vb. Hurry ; f a. Harass- 
ing, disturbance, molestation, worrying {obs,'). b. 
Hastening under excitement or pressure. 

1653 H. More Antid. Ath. iii. vii, (1712) 108 Under most 
grievous hurryings and tortures of the body. 1674 N. Fair- 
fax Bulk tp Selv. (Contents), The nimhleness of Ghosts in 
their hmryings of Body. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 343 
For all Hurrying, Hunting, Oppressing and Killing. 1816 
Byron Ch, Har. ni. x.xiv, Ah ! then and there was hurrying 
to and fro. 

Hu'rrying, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -1- -ing 2.] That 
hurries ; that hastens under pressure or excitement ; 
moving with excited haste. 

1751 Earl Orrery Remarks .Siuift (1752) 1S3 They were 
written in a careless, hurrying manner. 1801 Med. Jrnl. 
V. 164 A hurrying message was brought, requiring Mr. 
C.’s attendance to a young man. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii. I. 352 Courts and alleys . .alive with hurrying feet 
ancl anxious faces. 1873 Clack Pr. Tlmle vii, The clouded 
and hurrying sky. 

Hence Hrurryingrly adv. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) II. xxxv. 257 Going out 
of one apartment, hurryingly, as I may say, into another. 
1818 Keats Endym. in. 729 They went tilj unobscur’d the 
porches shone ; Which hurryingly they gain’d, and enter’d 
straight. 

Hurry-scurry (hiyri|Sk»Ti), adv., adj., and 
sb. colloq. Also hturry-skurry. [f. Hurry v. -h 
ScuHEY V. : the jingling combination has the effect 
of a reduplicative formation ; cf. helter-skelter^ 

A. adv. With the hurry and confusion of persons, 
etc., running in diverse directions; in disorderly 
haste, pell-mell. 

1750 Gray Long Story 63 Each hole and cupboard they 
explore.. Run hurry-skurry round the floor. 1798 Cole- 
ridge Poems, Mad Ox xiv. The victor ox scoured down 
the street, The mob fled hurry-scurry. 1833 Longf. Outre- 
Mer Pr. Wks. 1886 I. 125 Away went horse and rider at 
full speed,— hurry-scurry,— up hill and down. 1883 _E. 
Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 138 A whistling 
coal train drove these horsemen hurry-scurry out of its way. 

B. adj. Characterized by hurry and commotion. 

1732 E. Forrest Hogarth's Tour 4 We made a huiry- 

scurry dinner at the Smack at the ten-gun battery. 1789 
Mad. D’Arblay Diary Dec., It must be a mighty hurry- 
skurry life 1 1836 Disraeli Lett. Rnnnymede 154 That 
volatile effusion which is the hurry-skurry offspring of 
ignorance and guile, Bradford Advertiser 18 July 5/2 

Then hurry-skurry retreat ; men tumbling over one another 
for fear. 

C. sb. Httny and confusion ; the hurrying and 
disorderly rushing of a number j a ‘ rush 


17S4 Richardson Criaiuiison tiySi) VI. \Kii. 296 Why 
should not we women, after all, contrive to make liurij- 
skunies? 1797 Mad. D’Arblay Lei. to Burney co July, 
The close of the season is always huny-scuiiy. 1800 
A. Csulyle Autobio^. 134 While oui dinner wa.s piepaiing, 
an alaini was beat in the camp, which occasioned a gieat 
hurry-semry in the courtyard. 1852 R. S. Surtees 
Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixvi. 371 All was now coinniotion and 
huiiy-scuiry iiLside and out. 1862 Shirley Huge Crit. 
-xi. 4S8 This is the age of piogress. No,. .it is the age of 
hurl y-skui 1*5-. We have all run ourselves out of breath. 

Hu'rrjr-scu'rry, o. [f. prec.] 

1 . liHr. To move or proceed with hurry-scurry ; 
to run or rush in confused and undignifietl haste. 

1771 Foote Maid of B. in. Wks. 1799 II. 227 Out bolted 
the Squire, and hurry-scurried away. 1812 Combe Piciur- 
esgue 1. (Chandos) 6 She was among those busy wives. 
Who limry-scurry through their lives. 1896 Daily Nezus 
4 Dec. 7/4 Having to hurry-scurry about the platfoiin in 
search of a vacant seat. 

2 . trans. {nonce-use.) 

i8g6 Westm. Gas. 20 Mar. 2/1 The paste is hurry-skurried 
into pie, pudding, or tart. 

Hurse-skin, var. or erron. f. huss-skin : sec 
IIuss sb. 

Hurson, obs. Sc. f. Whoreson. 

Hurst (lin.ist). Forms : i liyrst, 3- hurst, 
(4 hurste, 5 hirate, 6 hyrat, 6- hirst). [OE. 
hyrst OTeut. type *Imrsti-z, whence OHG., 
MtIG. Jmrst, G. dial, horst ‘ heap, cluster, thicket, 
top of rock, sandbank ’ (Fliigel) ; MLG. horst hill, 
wooded or bushy eminence, small wood, LG. horst, 
host, a bushy piece of land surrounded with marsh, 
a wooded eminence, 'ElFris.horst, horst, //ak/, thicket, 
copse, sandy eminence (prob. formerly overgrown 
with brushwood! ; MDn. horst (Kilian horscht, 
horst) thicket of brushwood. In the forms 
-hirst, -herst, a frequent element in place-names, 
as in Haivkhurst, Ckislehurst, Ferniehtrst, Am- 
herst. (So -horst in Du. and LG.) 

Icel. hrjdstr rough place, barren rocky place, Norw. dial. 
rust, rysf, little wood, thicket, clump of alders and dwaif 
birch, wooded tract on a mountain, lateral ridge of a moun- 
tain, Fteroese rust lidge, show similarity of sense, but are 
difficult to connect phonologically.] 

I. 1 . An eminence, hillock, knoll, or bank, esp. 
one of a sandy nature. 

a 1000 Riddles xli. 61 (Gr.) Swylce ic eom wraSre bonne 
wermod sy JJe her on hyrstum heasewe stondeS. ^1290 
S. Eng. Leg. I._ 30<y'i8 Opon_ be hexte hurste of al be hulle 
atbe laste he him fond._ Ibid. 473/378 Huy lokeden heom 
bi-side and seijen an heijh hurst Swipe feor in be se. 1387 
Trevisa Higiten (Rolls) I. 419 At Nemyn in Norb Wales 
A litel ilond here is, pat hatte Bardeseie. .Men lyueb so 
longe in bat hurste, pat be eldest deijeb furst. 1513 
Douglas ASneis xr. vii. 56 'I’hai hard hillis hirstis for to eir 
[colles, aique horum asperrimapascnnt\ 1781 J. Hutton 
Tour to Caves Gloss., Hirst, a bank or sudden rising of 
the ground. X814 Scott IPhw. xxxviii. wFi'r, We are bound 
to drive the bullocks, All by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks, 
b. A sandbank in the sea or a river ; a ford 
made by a bed of sand or shingle. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. i. (Tollem. MS.), It is 
harde and most perel to falle and smyte on huistes of 
grauel farenarmn obstaculis\ hid in be see under water. 
1576 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 384 The, .Cytie 
dothe suffer the Thames to geather a great hurst or banck. 
1805 State, Fraser of FraserFetd 192 (Jam.) If.. there 
would be a ford or hirst in the water. 1820 J. Cleland 
Glasgow 113 To remove the ford at Dambuck and some 
other prominent hirsts. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. 
Word-bk. s.v., A bed of shingle in the Severn is called a 
hurst. 

2 . A grove of trees ; a copse ; a wood ; a wooded 
eminence. (The last variety of sense, found in 
mod. dialects, may be the primary one.) 

The OE. quots. are of uncertain sense. 

822 Charter in O. E. Texts 458 lu hyrst, sciofingden, snad- 
hyrst. S58 Ibid. 438 Stanehtan denn, et ilia silva, sand- 
hyrst nominatur quae pertinet to wassingwellan. ? a 1400 
Marie Arih. 3370 Brawnche.s so heghe..they heldede to 
hir heste alle holly at ones. The hegheste of iche a hirste. 
i6i2 Drayton Poly-olb. ii. 27 Each rising hurst Where 
many a goodlie oake had carefullie been nurst. 1628 Coke 
On Litt. 4 b, Hurst or hirst signifieth a wood. 1825 
Brockett, Hirst, Hurst, a woody bank. 1827 J, Hodgson 
Northnmbld. 11. I. roqnoie. Scraggy hirsts of hazel. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus Ixiii. 72 In hursts that house the hour. 

b. Her. ‘ A charge representing a small group 
of trees, generally borne upon a mount or base ’ 
(Cassell). 

1889 Elvin Diet. Her., Hurst, a wood, or thicket of trees. 

II. Technical senses. (The connexion of these 
with the prec. is doubtful.) 

3 . The frame of a pair of millstones. 

1710 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas s. v,, Miln-hiist, is the 
place on which the Cribs or Crubs (as they call them) ly, 
within which the mil-stone hirsts, or hirsillb. 1764CROKEI!, 
etc. Diet. Arts 4- Sc. s. v. Mill, The hurst or round fiame 
..containing the _ lower milKstone . . and the upper one. 
1884 Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl., Hurst, the frame on 
which a run of millstones is placed. A husk. 

4 . The ring of the helve of a trip- or tilt-hammer, 
which bears the trunnions. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechank 336 The centre., 
or axis of the hammer, is supported in a cast-iron frame 
. . called the hirst. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hurst. 

III. 5 . Comb, burst-beech., the Hornbeam; 
hurst-frame = sense 4. 


1835 J Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 336 To fonn a pillar 
of .solid limber; on the top of which tlie liiisL-frame. 1- 
placed, and firmly held down by the four holt.s, wliiclr 
descend through all the platforms, and have .secure fasten- 
ings in the solid masonry beneath. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hmstbeech, Carpiuns Betulus. 1879 Prior Flant-u., 
Hurst- or Horst- o\ Horsc-beech, the hornbeam. 

Hurt (hAiti, sbP- Forms: 2-7 hurte, 4 hirt, 
hourte, 5 hort, hurth, 5-6 hurtt(e, 4- hurt, 
[app. a. OF, htirte (mod.F. heuitd) shock of col- 
lision, stroke, blow, f. hurter, hcurler : see Hurt v. 
Cf. also later F. heurt ‘ shocke, push, or dash ; 
violent meeting or conflict; a knock or knocking 
togetlier’ (Cotgr.), It. nrto a jDush, thrust, shock ; 
also (from French) MHG. hurt and hurte shock 
of encounter, MUu., Du. hort thrust, push, shove. 
The sense ‘ injury ’ is a purely Eng. development ; 
see Hurt vl\ 

fl, A knock, blow, or stroke causing a wound 
or damage. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 1837 Heo leopen to Brutus folke, jjei' heo 
hmtes duden. a 1240 Lofiongiw Cott. Horn. 207 Ich bide be 
..hi be her'de hurtes and b® uiiwur'Se wowes Set he for 
us..bolede. 1:1330 R. Brunne Chron. lUrtft; (Rolls) 12401 
tie ne lefte for swetd ne ober hirt pat he vntil Arthur strrt, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 6526 He. .Gird horn to ground with mony 
gtym hurt. 1590 Sir J. Smytu Dhc. Weapons 23 b, Of 
the great disordering of hor-ses with the huit.s of our Eng- 
lish an owes. 1653 tAoi-oworr Procopius, Goth. Wars u. rv. 
43 Synthues by a hurt of a Lance upon hi.s right hand, was 
disabled. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Circles Wks. (Ijohii) I. 
126 You admrre this tower of granrte, weathering the hui ts 
of so many ages. 

2 . Bodily 01 material injury, esp. that caused by 
a blow or stroke ; a wound ; a lesion ; damage. 

CI20S Lay. S178 pa wes his hur-te aetSe. a 1225 Auer. R. 
112 A lutel ihurt i ben ere detueS more ben deft a muchel 
iSe hele. c 1375 Sir Benes (MS. Ej 1691-1-5 He was so 
ffeynt ffor hys hurte. ciyjsSc, Leg. Saints, Laureniius 
357 A fare 3ung man . . Clengeand pi hortls bat am sate. 
c 1386 CtiAUCER Sqr.'s T. 463 Heibes. .To heele with yotue 
hurtes hastily. 1474 Caxton Chesse 100 Instrumentis. .for 
to seiche woundes and hurtes. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 30 h. Sometime it killeth a man, and there appeareth 
no wound without, neither any hurt within. 1592 Siiaks. 
Rom. i)- Jut. HI, i. 115 My very Friendhath got his moitall 
hurt In my behalfe,_ 1658 A. Fox Wnrtz’ Sm-g. iii. xyi. 
267 A Gentlemans child, had a hurt on the ancle, wherein 
a callus was grown. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn, s.v. 
Bolts, Fender-bolts.. are struck into the uttermost Bends or 
Wales of a Ship to save her Sides from Bruises and Hurt.s. 
1794 Ld. Hood 12 July in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
I. 436 note, I am truly sorry to hear yon have received 
a hurt, and hope.. it is not much. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng, xvi. (1871) 11 . 193 He ordered his own surgeon to 
look to the hurts of the captive. 

3 . gen. Injury of any kind inflicted or suffered ; 
harm, wrong, damage, detriment. 

(In first quot. yfg-. from 2.) • 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 282 Pi salue hit is, 5 lf bu bit luuest, 
agean soule hurtes. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ,<]■ Lim. Mon. 
xviii. (1885) 154 To pe kynges gret harme and hurt off his 
said .seiuantes, 1526 Pilgr. Perf, (\V. de W. 1531) 4h, 
That, .causeth lieiesyes & eirouis, and so is great hurte 
to fayth. 1586 J. Hooker CrVrtfrf. Del. in HolinshedW. 
150/1 Sir Nicholas Bagiioll was called to answer such hurts 
as were obiected against him. 1588 J. Uijall Diotrephes 
(Arb.) II They do eirer with their preaching, more hurte 
than good. 1666 Pepys Diary 7 Oct., But [I] do not 
think that all this will I'edound to my hurt. 1702 Eng. 
Theophrast. 123 It is safer to do some men hurt, than to do 
them too inuch good. 1865 Dicicens Mat. Fr. i. i. What 
hui t can it do you ? 

f 4 . Hurtful or noxious quality or action. Obs. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 786 At what lime tirey are 
very swift, quick, nimble, and of most certain hurt, more 
dangerous arrd more venemous in their brtings. 

HTirt (h».it), sb.'t Her. Also Hurte, heurte. 
[a. F. heurte {a 1558 in Godef.) : ^henries, small 
Azure balls, learmed (in Heraldry) hurts on men, 
and tongue-moles on women’ (Cotgr.). Cf. F. 
heuri mark left by a blow, and quot. 1572. 

The English heraldic writers generally identify this with 
Hurt j/r.'k a bilberry ; but isince the bilberry is not known 
as heart or heurte in French! it is evident that this can be 
correct only if hurt and hnrllebcrry took their names horn 
the heraldic word (or from the blue mark of a blow).] 

A roundel azure : usually held to lepresent a 
liurtleberry. 

1572 BossewellHz'wow 10 Seuenslgnes, or tokens whiche 
are figured in Arines round . . 4. Is of Azure, and is termed 
a Hurte. 7. Is of Purpre, and is to be called a Wounde. 
z 6 ia Guillim Heraldry in. viri. (1660) 138 These appeare 
light-hlew. .they are indeed a kind of fruit or small round 
berry, of Colour betwixt Black and Blew.. In some places 
they are called. .Hurts or Hurtle-herries. Ibid. iv. xr.x. 352 
If they [Roundles] be Light-blew then we eall them Hurts. 
1766 PoRNY Heraldry Gloss., Hurts or Hneris,_ roundelets 
of the Azure Colour, so termed by none but English Pleralds 
. .These being blue, some will have them to .signify Bruises 
or Contusion.s in the Flesh, which often turn to that colour. 
i88z (iusSANS Her. iv. (ed. 3) 73 Roundles . . are distinguished 
. . by their several Tinctures, — they me.. The H eurte, az. 

Hurt (liwt), sb.a How dial. Also 6 Imrte, 7 
heurt. See also Whort. [Known to us from 
16th c., but the fuller name httrlleberry appears 
c 1450 ; the relation between these, and the origin 
of both, are uncertain ; no cognate name appears 
in other langs. See prec.] = IIurtleberry. 

1542 BooRDEDyefnru' xiii. (1870) 267 Rawe ci'ayine. .eaten 
with slrawberyes or hurtes. 1610 [see Huri 1624 

Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 26 During Sommer tlrer’e are 
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either Stiawbeiries. .or Wulbenies. .Raspises, hurts. 1671 
Naubouough Jrnl. in Ace. Sev, Late Voy. i. (1694) 121 
Small led Berries, much like Hurts, 170S Beverley 
Vifginia ii. ? 13 (1722) 113 There are thiee Sorts of Hints, 

01 Huckleberries, upon Bushes, fiom two to ten Foot high. 
1883 Leimre Hour 572/2 Vendors of wild strawberries, and 
‘ hurts’. 

b. Comb., as htirt-gatherer. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 29 July 5/2 The true region of heath 
and hiu tie-berries, and heie you will find the hurt-gatherers 
busily engaged in small groups and parties. 

Hurt (h0.1t), V. Pa. t. and pple. hurt. Forms : 

2 (3rd sing.) herb, 3 (Orm.) hirrtenn, 3-6 
hurfce, (3-4 horte, 4-5 hirte) ; 5- hurt. Pa. t. 

3- 4 hurts, (4 herte, hirte. Sc. h-wrte), 5- hiu’t; 
also j 3 . 4 hirtide, 5 hurtid, 5-8 (9 diaL') hurted. 
Pa. pple, 3 hird, 3-5 i-, ykurt, 4 hirt, yhert, 

4- 6 hurts, 4- hurt ; also i 3 . 5 hurtyd, 5-9 
hurted. [app. a, OF. htirU-r (now heurter) to 
bring into violent collision, ' to knocke, push, jarre, 
jonlt, strike, dash, or hit violently against ’ (Cotgr.). 
The phonology is not altogether clear ; but app. 
the word was adopted early enough for OF. to 
be treated as OE. y, becoming i in north and midi., 
and in the south remaining ii, which later became 
ic as in hurst, OE. hyrst ; the variants in -er, -or, 
are mainly due to the disturbing influence of v 
upon the preceding vowel : cf. the historical foims 
of dirt, first, gird, third, worse, etc. 

OF. hurter = Pr. iirtar, It. urtare, is of obscure origin; 
in Darniesteter’s opinion ‘ probably Germanic ’. As, how- 
ever, no couesponding Germanic word is known. Die/ 
.suggested a possible derivation from. Celtic, comparing 
'PlsS&'a.h'wrdd ram, push, hyrddu,hyr‘ldw to push ; but see 
Thurneysen Keltoro7nanisches 81. MHG. and MLG. 
hnrteji to rush into collision, MDu. hnrten, horten, Du. 
Iiorlen to jolt, jostle, push, are from French, and were orig. 
words of the tournament,] 

I, Transitive uses. 

1 1 . To knock, strike, dash (a thing against some- 
thing else, or two things together) ; in quot. 1400, 
to lun (a ship) aground. ( = Hurtle v. i.) Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 11370 Swa };2.tt tu nohht ne shallt tin fot 
UppQ he staness hirrtenn. c laog La.y. 1878 Heo hurten 
heora hafden. a 1400 Wyclifs Bible Acts xxvii. 41 (MS. 
Banister) Whanne we felden into a place of grauel . . thei 
huiten the schippe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 192/2 To Huite, 
allidere, col-, elidere, illidere. 1 axepa Chester PI. xii. 118 
That thou hurt nether foot nor knee. 15. . Miller of Abing- 
ton. in \lr\^\\tAnecd. Literariaii^g) no Against afourme 
he hurte his shin. 1634 Winthrop New Eng. (1825) I. 136 
The Elizabeth Dorcas, .being hurt upon a rock at Scilly. . 
lost sixty passengers at sea. 

t2. To knock, strike, give a blow to (so as to 
wound or injure). Ohs. (In later instances blending 
with sense 3 .) 

13. . Coer de L. 4713 Stones and stokkes they threw doun ; 
Some off the Crystenes they herte. c 1374 Chaucer Troy his 
V. 1043 Whan hargh body hurte was Diomede, c 1400 
Destr. Troy 10387 pen pe kyng at hym caupit with a kene 
speite, Hurt hym full hidusly, harmyt hym soie. c 1489 
Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxvi. 56oThone hurted the other 
soo harde that thei felle doun almoost bothe to the erthe. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. II, Ixxii. [Ixvi.] 216 They dyd let 
fly theyr quarelles, wherwith they hurted many. 1662 J. 
DAVtEs tr, Olearins’ Voy. Anihass. 280 [He] fell upon him, 
got him down, and having hurt him in several places, thrust 
him out of Door^. 

3 . To cause bodily injury to (by a blow or other- 
wise) ; to wound ; to give bodily pain to. 

T297 F-' Glouc. (Rolls) 5S33 Hli velle & to brusede some 
anon to depe, & some ymaymed, & some ybuit. a 1300 
Cursor M_. 3940 lacob was pan nurt wel sare pe maister 
sinu of his the. U137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Marcus 82 He 
hwrte rycht sare his hand. 1470-83 'M.kx.qv.y Arthur iv. xii, 

I hane foughten with a knyght . . I am sore butte and he 
bothe. c 1366 J. Alday tr. Boaysiuau's Theat. IVdrld 
K V, My shooe is newe, faire and well made, but you know 
not where about it doeth hurt and grieve 'me, 1634 Whit- 
lock Zootomia 39 Hee that striketh a Wall may hurt his 
Knuckles. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. (1812) I. 7, I have 
been found guilty of killing cats I never hurted. 1841 
Lytton Alt. 4 Jlforn. i. iv, No more hurt in the loins than 
I am. 1883 Tennvson North. Cobbler iv, Once of a frosty 
night I slither’d an’ hurted my huck. • 

l3. To injure (a thing) pliysically ; to do harm 
to, damage. 

1382 WvcLiF ix. 4 It is coraaundid to hem, that thei 
shulden not hirte hay of the erthe. 1481 Caxton Godefroy 
clxxxiii. 269 They moequed oure peple . , and more asprely 
defended them self and hurted thengyns. 1377 B. Googe 
Hercsbaclis Hush. i. (1586) 44 b, Hurle out all the stones 
and .suche thinges as may hurt the Sythe, 1643 Boatu Irel. 
Nat. Hist. (1652) 167 It is a common saying in Ireland, 
that the very dryest Summers^ there never hurt the land. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv. Which shall greatly huit 
the fruits of the earth. 

4 . gen. To injure, do harm or mischief to ; to 
affect injuriously, be prejudicial or detrimental to ; 
to wrong, inflict injury upon. 

c 1200 Vices 4 Virtnes 43 He tobrekS, ^if be ani god wllle 
hafS, forSaii he hert his gode wille. 011223 Auer. R. 98 
Hwo haueS ihurt te, mi deore ? a 1300 Cursor M. 28197 
Wit flitt, wit biixil, striue and stmt, Myn euen-cristen haue 
i hurt, c 1383 Chaucer L. G. l-V. Prol. 424 That ye hym 
nevere huite in al his lyve. i:_i4oo Ajiai. Loll. 22 Vnleful 
curse hirtip not him Jiat is notid per wij). c 1489 Caxton 
Sofines of Aytfion iii. 78 It is the man among all oure 
enmyes, that.. more hath hurted vs. 1333 in Picton L’t>ool 
Finnic. Rec. (1883) I. 23 To be thus prejudiced and hurted 
of out said toll. 1671 Milton Saunon l6-j6 Amung them 


he a spirit of phrenzie sent, Who hurt their minds. 1726-31 
Tindal Rapm's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) II. g6 Bgth jiaities 
equally huited her. 1821 Scott Kenthv. .xxii, Tiessili.m . . 
had much hurt his inteiest with her. 1894 Sir E, Sullii.vn 
IVoman 9 Innocent delusion, it amuses you and it doesn’t 
hurt us. 

5 . To give mental pain to ; to grieve, distress, 
vex, offend. 

1326 Tindale Matt. xi. 6 Happy is he thatt is noott hurte 
by me. — Mark xiv. 27 All ye shalbe hurtt thorowe me 
thys nyght. 1736 Burke 4 A’, iii. v, When we iire 

thrown out of this state, or deprived of any thing requisite 
to maintain us in it . . we ate always hurt. 1777 Siieriijan 
Sell. Scand. j. i, I own I was hurt to hear it. 1815 Wel- 
lington Let. to Ld. Hill 9 May in Gnrw. Desji. f.\\. 368, 

I consider the transactions too lecent,. to write a true 
history without hurting the feelings of nations, and of some 
individuals. 1879 Miss Bates Egypt. Bonds I. ix. 221 How 
mortified and ‘ hurt ’ poor Fred would have looked. 

II. Intransitive and absolute uses. 
t6. intr. To strike, dash {on or against some- 
thing); to come into collision. In first quot.y?^-. 
To come or hit upon a thing; in quot. c 1500, To 
make a rush at a person. Obs. 

«122S Alter. R. 176 Nu we hurteS [v.r. hitte], leoiie 
sustren, to the ueorde dole. Ibid._ 186 A child, gif hit 
spurneo 0 summe king. • me bet joet h’nig fiet hit InirteS on. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls] 4626 Schipes . . pat 
on vn-to tober hurte. 138a Wvcpip yoltn xi. 9 If ony man 
schal wandre in the day, he liiitith not. 1388 — Jer. xiii. 

16 Bifor that gouie feet hirte at derk hillis. 1483 Caxton 
Gold. Leg. 430 b/a The Shyppe where the kyng was in 
hurted and smote twyes ageynst the roche. c 1300 Melnsiiio 
V. 25 Whan Raymondyn cam ayenst the said bore . . the 
boie anoone hurted to hyin. 1622 R. Hawkins Voy. S. Sea 
xii. 99 An owes, .headed with a flint stone, which is loose, 
and hurting, the head remaineth in the wound. 

7 . absol. To cause injury, do harm (physical or 
otherwise) ; to cause or inflict pain. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 367 Cupide, which maie hint and 
hele In loves cause. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems h\ii. 13 It 
miclit hurt in no degre. i6n Bible Isa. xi. g They shall 
nothurtnordestioyinallmyholymountaine. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviatli. n. xix. 97 Orators, .though they have great power 
to hurt, have little to save. 1844 Mrs. Browning Fourfold 
Aspect ii, How that tiue wife said to Poetus .. ‘ Sweet, it 
hurts not ! ’ 

8. intr. for pass. To suffer injury or pain. (Now 
only colloq.) 

011300 E. E. Psalter xxxvi[i]. 24 When rightwise falles, 
hortes na lime. 1343 Ascham Toxoph, ii. (Arb.) 109 If that 
wylle not serue, but yet youre finger hurteth, you must 
take [etc.]. Mod. Does your hand still hurt? 

Hurt (hwt), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Hubt v."} 
Injured, wounded, etc. : see the verb, 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 7166 The Troiens . . Helit bei'e hui t 
men burgh helpis of leches. 01420 Pallad. on Husb. i. 287 
The hole is saaf, the hurte is forto cure. 1^41 R. Copland 
Gnydon's Quest. Chirurg., The wounde is bounde . . be- 
gynnynge fro the party opposite to the hurt plac». 1617 
Sir R. Boyle in Lisviore Papers (1886) I. 178 For curing 
my hurt leg. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 140 'The balm 
of hurt minds. 1887 R. N. Carey Uncle Max xxviii, 220 In 
rather a hurt voice. 

fb. Hurt majesty'. =LBSE-MAjES'rB. Sc. Obs. 
c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 139 Paule, as for hurte 
maieste, [Nero] Syne eftir bad hedil syld be. 1488 Sc. Acts 
Jas. IV (1397) § 4 They that..committis the crimeofhurt- 
majestie against his Hienesse, 

t Hu’rfberry. Obs. rare-^. [f. Hukt sb.'b 
-i-Berey.] =Huetleberky. 

(I1661 Fuller Worthies 1. (1662) 246 Hurtberries ; In 
Latine Vaccinia, most wholsome to the Stomack, but of a 
very astringent Nature. 

Hurted (hii-Jted),^/. A. Nowtfza/. [f. HuET 
■v. -t- -edI.] = Hurt a. 

1643 I. Steer tr. Exper. Chyrurg. vi. 26 Lest they should 
flow to the hurted part. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. s. v. 
Burn, Apply it to the hurted Part. 

Hurter 1 (hiiMtor). [f. Hurt -f-EEl.] One 
who or that which hurts or injures. 

1532 Abp._ Hamilton Catcch. (1884) 10 Hurtaris of the 
common well. 1397 in 'Bxm HiH. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) i8i 
Hurters and mutilaters of ministers. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. 
King 4 no King v. i, I shall not be a hurter If no helper. 
1834 A. W, Hare Sernu II. xvii. 319 The great and fatal 
hurter, Death. 

Hurter^ (bfjutaj). Forms: 4-5 hur tour, -ur(e, 
hortour, 6 horter, 8- hurter. [ad. F. hurtoir, 
in 1375 hurtoiioir (Godef.), f. hurter to strike, 
FIurt vi] 

1 . The shoulder of an axle, against which the 
nave of the wheel strikes; also, a strengthening 
piece on the shoulder of an axle. 

1300-1 Durham MS. Burs. Roll, Sellis, hurtur', huklis, 
cingulis novis erapt. 013x0 Ibid., xvj Cluttis et j Hortour 
einpt. pio Caiect. Piioris, xiiijd. 1349-30 Ibid., viij 
Hurtours pro Carectis . . de propi-io ferro faciendis. 1404 
Durhaitt MS. Sacr. Roll, j hurtour. 1600 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 48 To the Smith of Pittington for makeinge a 
claspe and a horter to the great bell. 1788 Chambers' Cycl., 
Hurter, in Artillery, a flatted iron fi.xed against the body 
of an axle tree, with straps to take off the friction of the 
naves of wheels against the body. 1823 Brockett, Hurter, 
the shoulder of the axle against which the nave of the 
wheel knocks. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Hurter . . 2. 
(V chides.) A butting-piece on an axle. 

2 . a. A beam fixed on a gun-platform, to stop 
the wheels of the gun-cairiagc from injuring the 
parapet, b. A wooden or iron piece iastened to 
the top rails of the lower gun-carriage or cha.'bis, 


either in front or beliind {counler-hurler), to check 
the motion of the gun. 

1828 J. M. Si'i ARM \N B> it. GitinirrinX. 2) 320 I’l.ilfiii ms 
Sleepers, Huiters, I’lunks, Pickets. 1831 J. S. Mu \u w 
P'lcld Juirtif 80 In laying a gnn-platfoi in the first thing to 
be done is to fix the bin ter, which may be a piece of tinibei 
7 or S feet long, and 7 indies square, or a stmiig fascine m.iy 
be used . . The hurter should be placed perpendicular to llie 
a.xis or central line of the einbiasurc. 188471///. Eimiueeriin; 
(ed. 3) I. II. 56 Two short hurteis, cadi 3 feet XO indies/. 

6 inches, aie also provided to pievent the gun cariiage 
running up too far. 

Hux’ter^. [f. Hurt .sA'’*] A gatherer ol 

hnrtleberries. (Common in Sinrey.) 
f Hu’rtfoot. Obs. nonce- wd. [f. IIuu'i' v. 1 
Foot jA] That which hurts the foot. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., The common .Stone bath lii . 
name and vocable (if I may so .say) luirtfoole, fot that it is 
in mouing,.and iouriieying the footes pain and giiefe. 

Hurtful (hiirttful), a. [f. IIuivi' sfi.b + 

Having the quality of caii-sing hurt or iiijuiy; 
harmful, injurious, detrimental, prejudicial, pei- 
nicious, mischievous, noxious, noisome. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 150 b, 'Pile beestes . . nut 
noysom or hurtfull. 1563 W. Funci: Mcieor.s .‘yb, 

The most dangerous, violent and huitfull kind of liglitiiiug 
is called Fulmen. 1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Auid. i. 
(1589) 62 Thales called vice the hutlfullest thing in the 
world, bicanse that,. it marretli and destroielh ail. 1631 
Hobiies Leviath, 11. xxviii. 16'.! To certain actions, there be 
annexed by Nature, divers liuilftil consequences, 1718 
Freethinker 'ISo. 87 * s It is. .Advantageous to Many, and 
Hurtful to None. 1862 La Brougham Brit. Const, .wii. 
272 note, The vulgar and hurtful erior of cuiisideiiiig the 
Church as a coipoiation. 

Hurtfully (hDMtfiili), adv. [f. prcc. -t- -ly-.] 
In a hurtful manner ; injuriously. 

1332 Huloet, Hiirtfullye, nociuc. 1380 IIoii.vhanii 
Treas. Fr. Tong, Malicicusemcnt, . . Imrtfnlly. 1683 Bin 11 
Salub. Air 40 There are ways of making common Wiitei 
violently and hurtfully operative upon Hiimuiie Bodies. 
1868 Kinglake Crimen (1877) HI- 3 ?^ sight was of 
a kind to press hurtfully upon the imagination. 

Hurtfulness (hy-ilfvdnes). [f. as prec. 1 
-NE.SS.] The quality of being hurtful, injuriousness. 

i6ii Cotgr., Mauvaistie, . .shrewdnessc, cufstnes.se, Iiui t- 
fulnesse. 1634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. xi. (ifiylii 
271 The hurtfulness of Thunder. 1631 Bami r Inf. llapt. 
Apol. 6 Sensible of the vanity and hurtfulness of fiiliiig the 
world with too many Books. 1870-4 Anduk.son d/A.v/vo 
Avier. Bd. IV. 260 The folly and hurtfulness of the pioiiosal. 

Hurting (hil'Jtii)), vbl. sb.^ [f. Hurt v.] 

1. The action of the verb Hurt ; injury, damage, 
hurt. (Now usually genindial.) 

011225 Alter. R. 344 Of keorfunge, oSei of hurtunge. 
121340 Hampolu /’ iiz//f;i'xxvi. 9 He liild me fra lioitynge. 
1382 WvcLiF Dan. vl. 23 Noon liirtyng is fotmdeti in hym. 
a 1568 Ascham Scholeui. i. (Arb.) 77 ftlalice in huijing 
without cause. 1633 Walton .Anglervvi, igo With as little 
bruising or hurting the fi.sh as. .diligence will enalile you to 
do. 1759 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. II. ii. 203 If by hurling 
be understood the doing mischief wantonly, 
f 2 . Stumbling ; also concr. a stumbling-block. 
1382 Wyclif Ezek. iii. 20 Y .shal putte an birtynge hefoie 
hym. 14. . in Rel. Ant. I. 41 God wole seiide to the aungels 
to kepe the fro hirtynge. 

Hurting, vbl. sb!^ dial. [f. Hurt slfS + -iku ^ .] 
Gathering of'hurU’ or hnrtleberries. 

1884 Jefferies Red Deer x. 204 Among the laboitilng 
people., to go gathering whortleberries is to go ‘a-hurting’. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 July 3/1 ‘ Hurting ’ is a piooess whlcU 
involves nothing worse than the picking of the hurt, otliei- 
where known as the hurtle-beiry, . . or common bilberry. 

Hurting, ppl. a. [f. Hurt v . + -maii.] Tlmi 
hurts ; injurious. 

1681 Flavel Meth. Grace xviii. 328 Its hurting and teni- 
fying poiyer. 1894 Westin. Gaz. 3 May 3/2 Dignity and 
self-respect, without any hurting haughtiness. 

t Hurtle, sbi^ Obs. or dial. [? related to IIukt 
sb.^, or to F. hetirt a blow, the mark of a blow : sec 
Hurt ji.2] A swelling upon Uie skin. 

1S99 T. M[oufet] Silkwormes 74 Vpon whose palmes surii 
warts and hut tells rise As may in poulder grate a nutinecne 
thick. 01720 W. Gibson PCarrier's Guide it. v. (1738) t!!(, 
A vast number of Tubeicles and little Huidles. 1847-78 
Halliwell, Hurtle, a spot. Heref. 
t Hurtle, Obs. rare. =lIuiiT IIurtle- 
BEERY : see also Wiiortle. Comb, hurtle-troe, 
the dwarf shrub that beats the huiTleberry. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal jszg Vaccinia nigra the blacl.e 
Whortle or Plmtle is a base and lowe tree or woodie plant. 
« 1630 in Risdon Surv. Devon §‘312 fi8io) 322 Taw. .A’/hose 
sides are stor'd with many a Inirtle tree. 

Hurtle (hiiMt’l), sblS poet, and rhet. [f. FIuii- 
TLE vi\ The action or an act of hurtling ; dashing 
together, collision, conflict ; clashing sound. 

1773 J. Ross Fratricide v. 10 (MS.) The elements, .liad 
wag’d Tremendous hurtle. 1856 Mrs. Browning A nr. 
Leigh IX. 8js, I flung closer to bis breast. .Tknd, in that 
hurtle of united souls [etc.]. 1867 Musgravb Nooks Old 
France II. x. 310 The hurtle of the arrows. 

Hurtle (h ii-at’l), V. Now only literary or aixh. 
Also 4 hortel, 4-7 hurtel, 5 liurtul. [aiop. a 
diminutive and iterative of Hurt v ., in its original 
sense of ‘ strike with a shock ’. 

Palsgrave (1530) and Cotgrave (1611) give a V. hurtcller 
‘ to trample on with the feet which corresponds in form ; 
but this appeals to be a late formation. 

_ Sometimes confused with hurl ; but the essential notion 
In hurtle is that of forcible collision, in hurl that of foicible 
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projection ; if, however, I hurl a javelin at a shield and 
strike it, I also hurtle the one against the other ; hence the 
contact of .sense.] 

I. Tvansilive senses. 

1 . To strike, dash, or knock (something against 
something else, or two things Logethei); tto 
knock or thrust doivn with force or violence ; f to 
run (a ship) aground. 

a i2as [see Hurtling wtJ/. a 1325 [see below], 

1382 Wyci.if Gen. xxv. 22 But the litil children .. weren 
htirtlid togiclere. — Jlcts xxvii. 41 Whanne we felden into 
a place of grauel .. thei hurtliden [v.r. hmten, 1388 7J.r. 
hiirliclen, Vulg. inipegerun-i\ the schipp. 1:1386 CitAUccn 
Kni.'s T. 1758 He foyneth on his feet with his tronchon And 
he hym hurtleth [so Cambr. and Harl. MSS . ; otheri, MSS. 
hurteth] with his hors adoun. 1388 Wyclif Marh ix. 17 
Where eiier he takith hyni, he hurtlith [1382 hirtith, v.r. hurt- 
lith] hym doun. 1470-85 Malory x. l.xviii, Theie 
he .. pulled awey theire sheldes and huiLled doim many 
knyghtes. 1884 Child Ballads it. xli. 378 note. The horse 
was not sure-footed and hurtled his lider against a tiee. 

2 . To strike or dash against ; to come into 
collision with. 

£1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 5789 Eithir hors hurtled othir, 
£1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. xix. (1869) 185 We., com- 
mitte jiee j)at..l>ou hurtle alle hilke so cruelliche. 1848 
Lytton Harold \x. vi. His emotions., so hurtling one the 
other. 1881 Judd Volcanoes iv, 68 The ragged cindery 
masses hurtling one another in the atmosphere, 
b. fig. To assail, attack (in words). 

£1374 Chaucer Booth, ii. pr. i. 20 (Camb. MS.) Thow 
weere wont tohurtelyn and despysenhir with manly wordes 
\virilibns hicessere verbis}. 1804 W. Taylor in Rohberds 
Mem. (1843) 1.519 Not the theologian whom Gregory Blunt 
hurtles. 

3 . To drive violently or swiftly ; to dash, dart, 
shoot, fling, cast. App. often confounded with hurl. 
By Spenser, erroneously, To brandish, wave. 

[1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 42 His harinefull club he gan 
to hurtle hye.] a 1678 Marvell Verses iii. An an ow, hurtel’d 
ere .so high. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 
1850 I. 190 Such a curse on my head.. From the hand of 
your Zeus has been hut tied along. 1851 C. L. Smith tr. 
Tasso IV. ix. Whom grand mischance . . Down to this horrible 
den has hurtled forth. 1881 Boy's Own Paper 17 Dec. 184 
Pieces of ice are being belched forth or hurtled into tlie air 
with a continued noise. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

4 . To strike together or against something, esp, 
with violence or noise ; to come into collision ; to 
dash, clash, impinge; to meet in shock and en- 
counter. (Also fg.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 4787 Hard roches and stanes 
Sal .strik togyder, alle attanes . . And ilkan agayn other 
hortel fast, c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. met. iv. i w (Camb. 
MS.) Ryht so as voys or sown hurtelith to the Beres_and 
commoeueth hem to herkne. 1388 Wyclif Jer. xlvi. 12 
A strong man hurtlide a^ens a strong man, and bothe fellen 
doun togidere. 1413 Pilgr. Sotole (Caxton 1483) iii. viii. 55 
Twoo fendes . . maden them for to hurtlen ageyn a pyler. 
£1450 Merlin 155 Thei hurtled togeder with their bodyes 
and sheldes and helmes. c 1477 Caxton Jason 57 The ship 
..hurtlyd again the grounde in suche a random and force 
that hit was all to broken, c 1540 ts. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. 
(Camden) I. 55 To traine his enemie farder from the sea 
beefore they huiteled together in fighte. 1600 Fairfax 
Tasso VI. xli. lot Together huitled both their steedes, and 
brake Each others necke, the rideis lay on ground. 1833-42 
Alison Europe Ixxxviii. § 14 (1849-50) XIII. 122 His 
strength was unequal to hurtling against their immense 
masses. 1874 Green Short Hist, vii. § 7. 415 Its fauns 
dancing on the sward where knights have hurtled together. 

5 . To emit a sound of collision ; to clatter : said 
esp. of the clatter, rattle, or rustle of a shower of 
missiles, or things in motion. ; hence, to move with 
clattering or clashing ; to come with a crash. 

1509 Barclay (1874) II. 115 Thy throte hurt- 
lyth, thy wordes, and thy syght Theyr naturall offyee shall 
vnto the denye. 1601 Shaks. JnL C. ii. ii. 22 The noise of 
Battel hurtled in the Ayre. lydi GRAV Fatal Sisters i. 
Iron-sleet of arrowy shower Hurtles in the darken’d air. 1814 
Southey if £ii/m£/I’ xxv. 166 The arrows hissed — the javelins 
hurtled by. 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. iii. 24S The sixth 
thunder already hurtles in the heavens. 1880 Jefferies 
Hodge If M. II. V. 118 The rain hurtles through the branches. 
1888 Bryce Amer. Commw. II. Ixxii. 589 The tempest of 
invective and calumny which hurtles round the head of a 
presidential candidate. 

6. To dash, rush, hurry; esp. with noise. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxv. xiii, tie hurtled aboute, 
and kest his shelde afore. 1590 Spenser F. Q. t. iv. 16 All 
huitlen \ed. leophurlen] forth. Ibid. viii. 17 The Gyaunt., 
Came hurtling in full fiers, and forst the knight retyre. 1599 
Nashe Lenten Stnffe (1871) 16 Gangs of good fellows that 
hurtled and bustled thither. 1852 Hawthorne Wonder Bh . , 
Gorgon's Head (1879) 43 They hurtled upward into the air. 
1873 in Me?n. Alice Cary 240 Pell mell the men came hurt- 
ling out. 1893 Northumhld. Gloss., HirtU, to hurry. ‘ The 
dud’s gan hirtlin alang the hill side.’ 

Hence Hurtled fpl. a. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter cxliy. 15 [cxlv. 14] Our Lord, .dresceji 
vp alle t>e hurteled. 1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound 
Poems 1850 I. 146 Shake The hurtled chains wherein I 
hang. 1850 Blackie .^££/y'f«£ II. 118 With one_ acclaim, 
a forest of right hands Rose through the hurtled air. 

Hurtleberry (hiiMt’lberi). Also 5 hurtil-, 6 
hurtel-, hlrtle-, 7 heurtle- ; see also Whortle- 
berry. [app. a derivative of Hurt si.^, 

The fruit of Vaccinium Myrtillus, or the shrub 
itself; the whortleberry or bilberry; also applied 
to other species of Vaccinium, and to the allied 
American genus Gaylussacia (Huckleberry). 


£ 1460 J, Russell Bk. Nurture 82 Of Strawbevies St huvtll- 
beryes with the cold loncate. 1513 Bk, Kcruynge Aij a in 
Babees Bk. 266 After mete, peres, nottes, stravvberyes, hurtel- 
beryes, & haid chese. 1562 Turner ii. 61a, Ble- 

benies or hurtel beirics. 1634 W. Wood Nesu Eng. Prosp. 
(1865) 15 In other seasons there bee Gooseberries, Bilberies, 
. .Huitlebenies, Currants. 1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's 
War (1865I I. 114 He perceived they weie gathedng of 
Hurtle-Berrie.s. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 1879 The 
benies found here were hurtle-berries, heath-ben les, part- 
ridge-ben ies. 1884 Health Exhib. Cntal. 157/2 Preserved 
Lingon, a genus of Huitleberry found in Sweden, 
b. (ilomb., as hiirileherry-tree. 

1589 Fleming Virg., Eel. 11. 32 You O baytrees will I 
crop, and hiitleberiie trees. 

HurtleSS (hw-itles), a. [f. Hurt sb^ + -less.] 

1. Free from hull ; unhurt. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 102 Eit jjou 11051 hurtles and hale ? 
£1586 C’mss Pembroke Ps. xci. vi. On lionet shalt huit- 
lesse soe. And on the diagon tiead. 1681 W. Robertson 
IViiaseol. Gen. (1693) 75° Hurtless or not hurt, illaesus. 
1876 G. Macdonald T. Wingfield iv. 34 , 1 shall be liurtless, 
nor here, nor there. 

2. Causing no hurl or injury ; harmless. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Rom. Argt., The 
boLicherye of hurtles beastes. 1580 Sidney Ps. xxiv. ii, 
He that hath hurtles hands. 1605 B. Jonson Volpone it. ii. 
They had neuer.. Beene murderers of so much papei. Or 
wasted many a hurtlesse taper. 1697 Dryden jEneid ix. 
iioi Hurtless blows he makes. 1775 Sheridvn Rivals v. 
iii. Modest hurtless flowers. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary 
Marston III. xiii. 236 The beads came pelting down in a 
cataract of hurtless hail. 

Hence Hu-rtlessly adv., without hurt, harm- 
lessly; Hu’i’tlessness, harmlessness, innocence. 

1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Innocence, hurtles- 
nesse. 1580 Sidney Arcadia i. (1622) 12 Your neighbours 
haue found you so hnrtelesly strong. Ibid. iii. 235 Hoping 
that the goodnes of their intention, and the hurtlesnesse of 
their sexe shall excuse the breach of the commandement. 
1611 Markham Countr. Content. 1. ix. (1668) 47 The Art of 
Angling . . having ever been most hurtlesly necessary, hath 
been the sport or Recreation of Gods Saints. 

Hurtling (h»- 4 tliq), vbl. sb. [f. Hurtle v. -f 
-ingF] The action of the verb Hurtle ; clashing, 
collision, conflict ; j- a charge, onset ; dashing, 
rushing, darting, etc. : see the verb. 

a-L22^ Ancr. R. 166 Mid a lutel hurlunge \MS. T. hurt- 
linge]_3e muhtan al uor leosen. « 1300 Cursor M. 27931 
Hurtling 0 sculder. i387_'rREViSA Higden (Rolls) IV. 153 
Noyse and hurtlynge to gidre of armure was i-herd. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iii. viii. 55 At the hurtlynge hit 
semed as theyr brayne sturt oute. 1600 Shaks A.Y. L. 
IV. iii. 132 Kindnesse . . Made him giue baUell to the Lyon- 
nesse : Who quickly fell before him, in which hurtling From 
miserable slumber I awaked. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. 
Wks. (1851) 33 Amaz’d at the strangeness of those new Sea 
Castles . . the hurtling of Oares, the battring of fierce Engines. 
1814 Cary Dante, Inf. xxiv. 146 Sharp and eager driveth 
on the storm With arrowy hurtling o’er Pjeeno’s field. 1892 
Pall Mall G. ii Oct. 2/2 U.seful points in his letter .. ob- 
scured in the hurtling of his abusive rhetoric. 

Hu'rtling, ///. a. [f. as prec. -h That 
hurtles : see the verb. 

1832 L. Hunt Poems, Gentle Armour ii. 45 Clatt'ring 
shields, and helms, and hurtling steeds. 1851-5 Brimley 
Ess., Tennyson 41 A hut tling storm of multitudinous arrowy 
rounds. 1897 Fortn.Rev. July 139 Devoutly crossing them- 
selves as every hurtling shell burst near. 

Hence HuTtlingly adv. 

1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. x. 217 The day of the Lord . . in 
which the heavens shall pass hurtlingly away. 

Hu'rt-siokle. [tr. med.L. blaptisecula, f. Gr. 
/SAdiTT-ciF to hurt-i-L. secula sickle.] A name for 
the Corn Bluebottle fgCentaurea Cy anus'), which 
grows among corn, and is apt to injure the edge of 
the sickle with its hard tough stem. 

[1551 Turner Herbali. N |va,Blewbottell. . Sumeherbatles 
call it baptisecula, or blaptisecula : because it hurteth sides, 
whiche were ones called of olde wryters seculae.] 1578 
Lyte Dodoeus ii. xii. 161 This floure . . may also he called 
Huite Side. 1597 Gerarde Herbal >1. ccxl. 594 In English 
it is called blewe Bottle. .and hint sickle. 1598 Florid, 
Barbarauoce, blew bottle, come floure, or hurtsickle. 1829 
Glover’s Hist. Derby 1 . 124 Centaurea Cyanus. . blue bottle, 
knapweed, hurt sickle or corn flower. 

Hwrtsome, «- Chiefly Sc. [f. Hurt ri5.t -f 
-SOME.] tlurtfiil, injurious. 

aiSgg A. Shields Faiihjnl Contend. (17801 108 (Jam.) 
Their entry was hurtsome to the cause. 1887 North Star 
26 May 3/4 The letter, .in your issue of yesterday, is likely 
to prove hurtsome to the subscription list. 

Hurty (h» •rli), a. fler. [f. Hurt sb.^ + -Y.'\ 
Charged with (an indefinite numhei of) hurls ; 
seme of hurts. 

1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. Gloss., Hurty, charged with 
hurts, or semee of hurts, that is, strewed over with hurts. 

Hits, obs. form of House, Us, Use. 

Husband (h»'zband), j/i. Forms: i hiashonda, 
-bunda, 2 husbonde, -bunde, 3 hnsehande, 
houssebonde, 3-4 busebonde, (4 -boonde), 3-5 
hosebonde, (3 -baunde, 4 -bourtde), 4 iLos(e)- 
baiid(e, bousebomde, -bound©, 4-5 hosboBd(e, 
4-6 liusbond(e, h.ousbond(e, h.ousbarLd(e, 4-7 
husband©, 5 housbounde, (hosbon), 6 Ilusz- 
bande, 6-7 housebaud(e, (7 hisband), 4- hus- 
band. [Late OE. hiisboiuia, -hunda, f. In'is house 
+ late OE. Ibonda, bonda, bunda, a. ON. bdndi, 
peasant owning his own house and land, freeholder, 
franklin, yeoman; tKpaexbiiandi, bdandi, orig.pres. 


pple. of Inca, Ida to dwell, have a household ; but 
the OE. use answered immediately to ON. hds- 
bSndi, a man of this rank in his capacity as head or 
master of the household. In ME. often with con- 
nective e, as in huscunf Hou.sewiee.] 

I. f 1 . The master of a house, the male head of 
a household. Ohs. 

£1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 28 Ne sitte ge on Jiam fyrme- 
stan setlum he ItesJje. . se husboncla husbunde] 

hate Jie arisan. mioo O. E. Chron. an. 1048 An his manna 
wolde wician at anes biindan huse his unSances and 7;e- 
wundode hone husbunclon and se husbunda ofsloh }?one 
oSerne. £1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 165 Nis he gist sikei of 
he husehonde, ne noSer of oSer. a 1240 Saiules Warde in 
Cott. Horn. 247 pe husehonde, jjat is wit, warneS his hus. 

2 . A man joined to a woman by mairiage. Cor- 
relative of tuife. 

£1290 Bekei 193 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 112 Is wif gret loie 
made with hire houseboude. a 1300 Cursor M. 10158 
Anna . . ioachim had til husband. 1382 Wyclif Mali. 1 . 16 
Joseph, the husbond of Marie c 1450 Merlin zo 'Phyn 
hosboiide and thow were at debate. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com. Prayer, Matrimony, Wilt thou haue this man to thy 
wedded houseband ? 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. ii. 68 Thou 
hast no husband yet, nor I no wife ; Giue me thy hand. 
1631-5 W. Saltonstall Picturm Lnqnentcs F vij, Her 
mouth is drawne into so narrow a compasse that she will 
i»ot speake a broad woid, but calls her husband hisband. 
1638 Ford Fancies v. ii, Hisband, stand to thy tackling, 
hisband like a man of mettle. 1765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. XV. (1809) 442 By marriage, the husband and wife are one 
person in law. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 47 As the 
husband Is, the wife is. 

b. iransf. The male of a pair of the lower 
animals ; a male animal kept for breeding. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-fi. Beasts (165S) 47 A Bull i.s the hus- 
band of a Cow, and ring-leader of the herd. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, in. 253 Whom to reserve foi Husband of the 
Herd. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 379_ The apathy 
and estrangement between husband and wife in the animal 
world. 

t c. Applied to the male in dicecious plants ; 
also to a tree forming the prop or support of a 
vine. Obs. 

1553 T. Wilson Rket. (13^7) 24 a, Of trees, wherin. . theie 
is found Mariage, with some manifeste difference of bothe 
kyndes, that excepte the housebande Tree, doe leane . . 
vpon the women Trees. .Thei would elles . . waxe bairaine. 
1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 5^ The husband, as we may 
call it, being a tree of .some kind, and I suppose the elm 
chiefly, the grape could never ripen kindly. 

II. -f 3 . One who tills and cultivates the soil ; 
a cultivator, tiller, farmer, husbandman. In early 
noithern use, app.applied spec, to a manorial tenant, 
the villanus or villein of other districts. Cf. Hus- 
BANDLAND. Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary 388 Fox is hire to name, .huseboiules hire 
haten, for hire harm dedes. [1239 Cart. Mon. de Ranieseia 
I. 426 Gilbertus Copsi. .dat domino Abbati dimidiam mar- 
cam, ut Hemicus Koc films suusfiathousebonde de sex aerLs 
tenae. . Abbatis in Depedale.] c 1290 Beket 2428 in Y. Eng. 
Leg. 1 . 176 Of seiiaunz and of squiers and ojiere bouse- 
bondes i-nowe ; And pe simple men of pe londe. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (iBio) 168 Do com . . buigeis & merchant, 
& knyght & squieie . . hosbond & sergant, & tak of pam 
homage. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Julian 127 A housband 
a-gane our lay Telyt his land one sownday. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. VII. 421 In this yere . , fell so excedynge rayne in 
the raonethes of lulii & August, that husbondys myght not 
brynge in theyr lytle store of come. 1513 Douglas AEneis 
X. vi. 53 The routis of the lauboieiis Or rurell husbandis. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen. VIII, c. 10 Preamb., All the Tillers, 
Husbondes and Sowers of the Erthe. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg, n. 578 When Husbands have survey’d the last Degiee, 
Aud utmost Files of Plants, and order'd ev’ry Tree. 

fb. In later times esp. with qualifying epithet 
as in 5 . Obs. 

£1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel, Wks. I. 98 pe kyngdom of 
hevene, seip Crist is lyke to a good huseboonde. 1540-1 
Elvot Image Gov. (1556) 153 b, The Romaines beeyng good 
husbondes . . overseey ng theyr tyllage and husbondry. 1613- 
16 W. Browne Past. 1. iii. Wks. 1772 I. 81 With shrubs 

that cloyill husband’s meadow-ground. t7zj,Carew's Corn- 
wall Life (1769) p. xvi. He was accounted, .the greatest 
Husband, and most excellent Manager of Bees in Cornwall. 

Horsc-Hoing Hush. Pref. 5 The Pioverb . .That 
once in seven Years, the worst Husbands have the best Com. 
4 . The manager of a household or establishment ; 
a housekeeper ; a steward. Also a title of various 
public functionaries : see quots. Obs. exc. in spec, 
applications. 

£1450 Ble. Cnrlasye S74 in Babees Bk., Now spake y wylle 
of tresurere, Husbonde and houswyf he is in fere. 1475 
Sir j. Paston (to his Mother) in P, Lett. No. 762 III. 139, 
I purpose to leeffe alle beer, and come home to yow, and be 
yowr hosbonde and balyff. a 1483 Liber Niger in Hotiseh. 
Ord. (1790) 69 This bathe bene proved by many olde yeres 
husbandes and yett myght therebe made alweyesofa busshell 
xxix loves. 1613 Sir H. Pinch Law (1636) 240 The King 
hath a proper Court . . for all things touching his reuenues, 
called the Exchequer. The Judges whereof are called 
Barons, or househands for the Kings Reuenue. 1695 Act 
748 Will. Ill, c. 13 § 2 It shall . . be Lawful for the Royal 
African Company of England, to bring to His Majesties 
Tower of London .. such Gold as shall be Imported by them, 
the Husband of the said Company first making Oath before 
the Warden [etc,]. 1737 List Govt. Officers in Chamler- 

layne’s St. Gt. Brit. 11. 65 Officers . . belonging to the 
Custom-House . .The Husband for receiving and taking up 
all (joods consign’d from the Plantations on Account of 
the Duty of 4 and half per Cent. 1833 Rep. Sel. Committee 
Mimic. Corporal. 319 Is there any other fee paid to you as 
town’s husband [at Hull]? [1886 Times 3 Aug. 6/3 ‘ Hus- 
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band to tbe East India Company ’i a functionary whose 
duty seems_ to have been to look after the interests of his 
employers hi their relations with the Custom House.] 

D. Ship's httsbaiid : an agent appointed Ijy the 
owneis to atlcnd to the business of a ship Avhile in 
poit, esp. to attend to her stores, ecpiipraent, and 
lepairs, and see that the ship is in all respects well 
found. Now little used, the duties being generally 
perlormed by a ‘ Maiine Superintendent 

1730-6 p.MLRV (folio], Hushand 0/ a Ship, a Pei son whose 
Office it is to see a Ship’s Cargoe enteied, landed, laid up 
in Waiehoiises, etc. for the Merchants. 1756 Roi.t Diet. 
Trade, Husband of a ship, or the ship's husband. 1774 
Coi.MAN Man of Business iii. 159 The Ship's husband desires 
to speak with him. 1800 Colquiioun Comm. Thames 629 
To fill m'sli an exact statement ofdisbui.sements to the .Ship’s 
Hushand. 1S39 36 Years Seaf, lAfc \\Ci-a<e. of the hrotheis, 
who acted the part of working paitnei, or as it was called 
ship’s husband. 1838 Simmonds Ti ade. Ship's hnslniiid, 
a pait owner, or other peison appointed as a inaiiager to 
look after and provide stores, piovisions, 01 assistance for a 
ship when in poit. 1878 Sir F. Keu.y in Law Rep.^e^ E.\ch. 
Div. 22 A ship’s husband has the authoiity of the ship’.s 
owneis to procure a charter paity, and to make contracts 
for their benefit. 

6 . With qualifying ejjitliet : One who manages 
his household, or his affairs or business in geiieial, 
well or ill, profitably or wastefiilly, etc. Most 
commonly Good husband : One who manages his 
affairs with shill and thrift ; a saving, frugal, or 
piovideiit man ; an economist. (Cf. I-Iou.sewifb.) 
Now rare or arch. 


c 1510 Robin flood r. iSq Or elles thou hast ben a soriy 
houshaiid. 1533 T. Wilson Riiet. 67 When I call., a 
pynclie penye, a good husbande, a thrlftye man. 1397 8 
Uacon Ess., Honour (Aib.) 68 A man is an ill husband uf 
his Honour that entereth into any action, the failing where- 
in may disgiace liini more than the carrying of it through can 
Honour him, 1636 JuR. Taylor Let. in Evelyiis Mem. 
(1S57} HI. 79 You see what a good husband I am of my 
paper and ink. 1710 Di; Foe Crusoe i. xvi, 1 had been 
so good a husband of my luin, that I had a great deal left. 
1893 M. R, Jamcs Abbey St. Edmund at Ewy 119 The 
iie.xt abbot was a bad husband to the Abbey. 

tb. absol. =igoodlmsband \\\spxo.c.. Obs. 
c 1400 Gamclyn 13 He had hen vvide-where but non bus- 
bonde he was. 1330 Palsgr. 233/1 Husbande, a tlirivyng 
vtesnaster. 1377 Fenton Gold. lip. 129 If liee bee 
a husbande of that hee bath, they will say bee is couetous. 

6. aitrih. and Cotnb. a. in sense 2 ; (a) apposi- 
tive, as husband-lover, -soldier, -tree ; {l>) objective 
and obj. gen., as husband-beater, -hinting, -slayer ; 
(tr) husband-ripe a., npe for a husband, of 
marriageable age. b. in sense 3, as husbaud- 
fleld, a cultivated field ; t husband-town, a farm ; 
fliuataand weed, agricultural or rustic clothing. 
See also Hosuandland, -luce, -man. 

189* Daily Neiys 2 hlay 2/4 The en-tout-cas is . . not 
quite so large this year as it has been in some previous 
seasons, _ and the long handles facetiously called ‘ *husband- 
heaters ,_have quite disappeared. 1811 Scott Rode- 
rick xxxix, The sable land-flood from some swamp obscure. 
That poisons the glad ’husband-field with dearth 1771 
Smollbtt Humph. Cl. 15 July, I must make you ac- 
quauited with my sister Tabby’s progress in ’'husband- 
liuntLiig. i8z3 Byron Juan xi. Ixxxix, Some sa^re hus- 
band-hunting countess. 1682 Mrs. Bchn Ciiy-PIeiress 20 
Oh hideous, a ’’Hiisband-Lover ! 1357-8 Piiaer AEuaidxu. 
Sujb, One doughter. .Now *husbandripe, now wedlock- 
able ful, of lawful yeeres. 1897 Ediu. Rev. Apr. 458 'The 
Danaides, spnng-nymphs as well as *husbmid-slayer.s. 
c 1375 hainis, Hiniau S67 pe knycht.,In til a 

*houbband ton pat nycht To slepe and ese hyrae can 
dycht. c 1470 Harding Chroii. ccxl, note (Harl. MS.) 
Many goode villages and husbonde townys. 1333 *House- 
bande tree [see 2cj. c 147S Rauf Coiljear 393 Ane man in 
’'husband weid. 


Husband (h»'zband), V. [f. pvec. sb.] 

I. 1. trans. To till (the ground), to dress o 
tend (trees and plants), to manage as a husband 
man ; to cultivate. 

FIuseandinq Till. sb. i]. 1543 Ascham To.ropi, 

I. (Arb.) 93 A good grounds, .well hu.sbanded bringeth ou 
great plentie of byg eared corn. 1390 R. Payne Desa 
Irel. (1841) 9 To husband this farme, your tenaunt mus 
keepe viii persons. 1632-62 Heylin Cosrnogr. iv. (1682 
33 Husbanding the Vallies which lie nearest to them 173 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1756) I. 25 Till such Time a 
the Ground be dug up and husbanded. 1876 L. Morri 
Epic Hades n. (1S77) g6 The grain scarce husbanded b' 
toiling hands Upon the sunlit plain. 

fiS- To cultivate (the mind, etc.), 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relai. 197 So dextei 
oiisly to husband the minde of Rogat, that he will work 
him to condescend unto his desires. Ibid. 271 Whether i 
wei e that he ill husbanded the mind of [liiml or whether thi 
woman changed it. 

2 . To administer as a good householder o 
steward ; to manage with thrift and prudence ; t< 
use, spend, or apply economically; to make tin 
most of; to economize; also, to save, lay by i 
store of. a. material things. 

c 1^0 Promp. Pai-v. 234/1 Husbondyn, or wyselv dvs 
^ndyn worldel^y goodys. 1374 Hellowes Gneuarais Fam 
Ep. (1577) 312 Ihe office of the husband is, to hu.sbaml y 
goods and of the wife to gouerne the familie. 1586 J 
Hooker Girald, h'eL in HoUnshed II. 135A That hi 
majesties revenues [be] well husbanded and looked unto 

bishop so husbanded the Kings busmesse, that., hee yeeldei 
an account vnto him, that [etc.]. 1687 A. Lovku tr 


Thezienoi' s Trav. i, 166 A Jar of Brandy, which we hius- 
banded as well as we could. 1748 Anson's i'oy. iii. ii. 309 
We were obliged to husband out ammunition. 1837 C. Bron in 
Professor I. ii. 36 Husbanding ray monthly allowance, 
b. immateiial things. 

1603 Bp. Hall Mrdit. <!(• Vosvs i. § 59, I will laboui so 
to liu.sband the stock that God hath left in my Imiuls, that 
I may letuine my soule better then I leceiv’eil it. 1639 
Fuller Holy IFnr i. vil. (1647) 7 H ihey had luishanded 
this occasion. 1742 Young N't. 'Pit. i. 105 b’or human 
Weal, Heav’ii husbands all Events. 1836 Johnsoniana 
246 Garrick liiisbaiided his fame. 

C. with out : to economize (a thing] so that it 
may last out ; to eke out. 

1760-2 Goldsm. CH. if. xviii. The Hutch frugally luis- 
liaiid out their pleasures. 1770 — Des. Vill. 87 To luis- 
hand out life’s tajjer at the close, 
t 3, To husband it : to do household or farm 
work. rare. Ohs. 

1397-8 Bp. I-Iai.l Sat. in. i, 74 Good Saturne selfe..was 
not so clad of yore. . IlusbanUing it in work-day yeomanrie. 

II. 4. trans. To provide or match with a hus- 
Ijuird ; to mate. 

1563 [see Husbanding vbl. sb. 3]. 1602 Rowlands Gossips 
(1609) 4, I am husbanded with such a Clowne, 'T would pul 
a meruei heart then mine is downe. 1608 Hay Hum. out 
of Br. I. i. (1860) 6 Wiue it for them, you shall not luLsband 
me. ai84S Hood To Sylv. Urban vh, Parishioners, — ■ 
hatched, — husbanded,— and wived. i87sTt;NNYsoN(I. Mary 
II. ii, I am not. .so amorous That I must needs be husbanded. 

5. To act the part of a husband to; to become 
the husband of, to marry. 

1601 SiiAKS. All's tVell V. iii. 126 You shall as easie 
I’lotie that I husbanded her bed in F’lorence, Where yet 
she iieuer was. 1603 — Eear v. iii. 70 That were the most 
if he should husband j'ou. 1843 Tait's Mayy. X. ijg Hus- 
banding his means, with the hope of ultimately husbanding 
.a wife. 1880 G. Mfrcdith Tragic Com. (i88i) 248 He had 
been leady to perform the duty of husbanding a woman, 
b. fig. To ‘ es])ouse’ (an opinion). 

1883 H. H. Bancroft Centr. Amer. vi. I. 318 vn A, Nor 
.should I deem it wise in me to husband a doctrine on this 
or any other palpably unprovable jjioposition. 

6. 7 'o husband it : to act or play the husband. 

_ 1608 Day Hum. out of Hr. u. ii, Say, we desire to husband 
It with you. 

HTLS'bandaible, a. rare. [f. prec. + -ABLE.] 
a. Capable of being economically used. b. Tit 
for husbandly or cultivation, cultivable. 

i6ri CoTGR., Mesnageable, husbandable. 1619 Time's 
Storehouse 12 (L.) Neither weie they permitted to taiiy 
longer then a yeare in a place to till 01 make it husband- 
able. 

Htt’sbandage. [f. Husband y/-. -h - age.] The 
commission or allowance paid to a ‘ ship’s hus- 
band ’ : see Husband sb. 4 b. 

1809 R. Langi'ord Introd. Trade 132, Husbandage, the 
managing owneis allowance or commission. 

Hu’sbanded, ppl. a. [f. HusbxVnd v. (or ji!i.)l 

1. Cultivated ; tilled. 

1378 Ly_te Dodoens m. lix. 399 The husbanded Hoppe 
beareth his flowers or knoppes ful of scales. 1616 Surfl. & 
Markh, Country Farmc 294 The husbanded or tame figge- 
tree. 1636 Featly Clavis Myst. v. 36 Better husbanded 
land . 1657 W. Colls A dam in Eden Hi, In Gardens, Vine- 
y^ds, Orchards, and other like husbanded grounds. 

2 . Carefully managed, used sparingly, economized. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol, (1867) 394 A better husbanded 

strength might be trulj' moie advantageous. 

3. Provided or matched with a husband, mated. 

1601 Shaks. Jnl. C. II. i. 297 Thinke j^ou, I am no stionger 
then my Sex, Being so Father’d, and so Husbanded’' 
x654 Whitlock Zootomia 6r The ill Wived, or ill Hus- 
banded Wretches might here be comforted. 

Hu’sbancler. [f. as2jrec.-t--EBi.] One who 
husbands, economizes, or saves up. 

1897 Max Pemberton in Windsor Mag. Jan. 267/1 Won- 
derful men are these cooks, the husbahdeis of wonderful 
fortunes. 

Ku'sbandhood. [f. Husband sb. -i- -hood.] 
The position or relation of a husband, 

1888 Mr.s. H. Ward R. Elsmei-e xii, Husbanclhood, 
fatherhood, and all the sacred education that flows from 
human joy. 1894 Woman's Signal II. No. 27. 5/1 The 
commonest feelings of humanity, of husbandhood and of 
fatherhood. 


f J:insD8i*iiQiG8flly, Ohs, vouc€-'wd, Ecc 
nomically ; cf. Husband sb. 5, 

1^4 GAYTONPArzY. iYDAYii.iv.soHusbandicallyprovidei 
Husbanding, vbl. sb. [f. Husband &.] 

1. Cultivation, culture, tillage (of soil or plants 
c 1420 Pallad. mt H usb. i. 469 Oon good poyut of hu: 
bondyng. 1387 Golding De Mornay xii. (1617) 188 Lan 
which for want of tillage and husbanding brought fort 
biiUK and thistles. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Earn 
TS3 Descrtbing the manner of husbanding and tilling of th 
T. Roe's Voy. E. Ind.m G. Havers 1 
della J nlles Trav. E. India 330 Salads, which the .soi 
Iwin gs forth without husbanding. 1703 Maundrei.l Joim 
Jerus. CsTgi) 65 For the husbanding of these Mountain 
their manner was [etc.]. 1898 Westm. Gas. 31 Mar. k, 
Waiting for the produce of their husbanding. 

22 .^ Economical and thrifty use (of anything) ; Ih 
action of saving or storing up. 

u '’^1 Pt. Return fr. P amass. 1. 

of my Witt I put it out to interes 
phamphlets a weeke. 1601 1 
Johnson Kmgd. <$- Commsu. (1603) 17 Therichesof anrinc 
consist not uj the abundance of revenues, but iu the thrifti 
N^r^rf^/T^'Thrp' .*708 ^oclam. in Loud. Ga: 

M tl41'r Fkh^ and Husbandin 

Of then Fish. ^1842 Lance Cottage Parmer 7 For th 


husbanding of inamiies .'tiid their ini usise, 187a Globe 
S Aug., A cai eful luisliaiuling of tlie elriiu'iU . 1 if \w altli. 

3. Mating witli a luisband. 

1563 Golding Ovid's Met. x. (1593) 231 O zMalaiitri, llmii 
at all of husband hast no need, .Slniii husbrimling. 

Husbanding, ppl. a. [f. as jnec. -i -inu'-.] 
That husbands; spaiing, ecoiiomiral, paisimonious. 

1811 Sounn.Y in (_>■ de?'. Vf. 275 'I'lie liusliaiidlng imli- 
ticians and peace-yiniters. 

t Hu-sbandize, zL Obs. rare-', [f. Husband 
- 1- -l/di.] trans. I'o administer as a .steward, to 
economize; = IIu.suand v. 2 . (Cf. hnsbandri'.c, 
husbandly vb. , also used by Dlilho.) 

1649 BLniiE Eng. Improv. i. 4 He also made .. all llie 
cieature.s .sub.servlont to man, and man to liusliaiidi/e ilie 
fruits of the earth, and dresse, and keepe tliem fur tlie n-e 
of the Creature. 

Hu’sbandland. [f IIusband .dr or ( )N. hu', 
hondi in its sense of ‘ freelioldcr’ -i- J.and.] An old 
Northumbrian and T,owland Scotch toim for thu 
holding of a ‘ ImsbancI ' or manorial tenant, = j aid- 
land, virgate; the land occupied ami tilled liy the 
tenants of a manor, in contiadisfinctiou to llie de- 
mesne lands. 


As this holding normally consi.sted of two liovates 01 ns- 
gangs, die word was sometimes taken as - this quantity nf 
aialile land. 


_ [c 1290 Liber de r«A/zu7r (1846)461 Ilabenl viilam tie boUlen 
in qua sunt viginti octo teire Imsliamltirum, qiiai uin iiiu-IiIm t 
solebat reddere per annum vjt. et viijrf. . . et f.U'ieiido i.ili.i 
seruicia [etc.] _ 1321 Merton Coll. Rci. No. 61 tin Wilb-hmis 
Alsilwyi pio i. toft' et i. liovetl’ de terra domiiiii i (t ij. 
hovett' de teiia hushand’ reddit liij. li.j 1414 X, ;omhf.lii 
Cartnl. (Surtees) afi.yUnam leiiam voeatam 1 lushiiiidehuul. 
1367 Surs'. Long Houghton in Bateson IIi\t. Xorthiunbld. 
11 . 370 Before the p.aitition of this towne, eteiy limaiit h.ul, 
hesjd his hushand landc, eeitayne ptirte of tlie dcmayiie 
lands ; eveiy husband laiide was at the yearly rent of .\vij», 
13 . Acts Pailt Siotl. I. 198 Item xiij akkei ol laud is 
callit ane ox gang. 'J'ua ox gang is ane husband land. 1633 .Si . 

Chas. 7,0.5 ’I’o set dqwne ane stent uiioii evnie Plough 
or Husband Land, aceoiding to the worth, for inaliiteiuuu e 
. . of the .said Schools, i860 C. 1 .nni's Scot, in hi id. Age.', iv. 
139 Each tenant of a husbaiidland kept two n.\eii. 1883 
Seeuoiim Eng. Fill. Commvn. 61 In the district of the ulil 
Northumbria, virgates and lialf-vii gates weie still the usual 
holdings,_but they weie called ‘ husliand-lands 1892 F, W. 
"pp.axi'i Farms Noriiiumbld. in Arcit.rol.FEliana XVI, ray 
'I’lie full number of strips in the open aiablc fields wliieb 
belonged to each customary homestead in die village, uiUi 
the meadow and common riglits also appiiilejiaiu to it, vas 
called thiougbout England a ‘ yaidlatid ', . . in the Noiih of 
England and in Scotland a ‘Imsband Irind', 01 .a ‘whole 
tenement’, and in Northuinbeiland and in the Noilli of 
Dm ham a ‘faim’ or ‘farmhold’. 1894 F.ahl I’l lu y /W. 
XVII. 10 An aiea equal to the size of an aveiage Inishaiid- 
land was in ihc hands of the cottageis. Hid., Hitlicilo 
these holdings have lieen entered as ‘hushaiidlaiuls ’. ilete 
[survey of Lesbuiy, 1616J for the first time they aie i-alhil 
! farms’. 1895 Batlson llkt. Northumbld. II. 4f4 '1 liesi- 
husbaiidlands 01 farms contained on an aveiage 31^ tu lesof 
arable land, 3 acres of meadow, and 4 acies o'l pasUiie. 

Hu'sbanclless, a. [f. IIu.sb.vnd sb. -t -lkiss ] 
Having no husband; unwedded; beieavetl tif a 
Imsband, widowed. 


lesse anu Jiustanclelesse chastyte is altogytlier of tlie deiij II. 
1641 Earl Strafford 12 May in Rushw. Hist. Coll, iiyin) 
III. I. 269 One Sttoke will make my Wife Husb.mdless. 
1790 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 2 Till luisbandless, houseless, 
withmit wealth or land, Poor Sentiment closes hy walking 
the Strand. 1830 Blackif, Hischylus H. 246 Sonless 
mothers thou Imst left us, Weeping wive.s and husbandless. 

Husbandlike (h»’zbandloik), a. and adv. [f. 
as prec. -i- Like a. and adv.'\ 

_ A. adj. J..ike or after the manner of a husband 
(in various senses). 

1342 Uuall Erasm. Apoph. i. 3 That, that is ahoue good 
hotislmndlyke clenlynes, we would bestowe in alines vppon 
our Christian brethren. <71722 Llsi.e II usb. (1752) loi, 
I ploughed and sowed the corn in the most husbandlike 
manner I could. 1843 Polson Eng, Lain iu Encyel. Meirop. 
029/1 In the case of a faim, a promise is implied on the pai t 
of a yearly tenant, that he will u.se it in an husbandlike 
manner, and cultivate the lands according to the custom of 
the country. 1898 Daily Hews 21 July 8/6 Mr. Calvert 
.^ggested that the plaintiff could have . . left his wife at 
Ustencl. ihe Deputy Judge did not think that would have 
been very husbandlike. 

B. adv. After the manner of a husband. 

Clarissa (i8ii) HI. 100 The man., 
hu^and-hlce, will let nobody insult you but himself. 

Husbandly (h^'zbandli), a. [f. Hu.sband sb. 

+ -LT 1 .] 

1. Belonging to or befitting a husband ; having 
the character proper to a husband ; marital. 

Haddon's Answ. Osor. 353 He lovetli bis 
Uhurcli, with more then an husbandly love. 1679 SiiAinvi ll 
1 me II idow v, I will lead a .solid, .sober, lui.sbandly life, if 
you will many me. 1769 Oxford Plag. II. 142/2 The timid 
olTspnng of husbandly authority. 1882 Masson Cnrlyk in 
XLV,^248 How husbandly [he would bej in 
Ills looks round to his wife when she interjected one of lier 
bright and witty remarks. 

2. Pertaining or appropriate to a husbandman or 
to hnsbandry. ? Ohs, 

1S73 Tusser H usb. xlvi. (1878) loi Though neiier so much 
a good huswife doth care, that such as doe Labour luiue 
husba^he fare. x 6 io W. Folkingham Art of Survey in. 
VI. 73 Ihe performance of certaine inferiour and husbandly 
s^eruices ynto the Lord of the Fee. 1649 Bt.niir, Kng. 
Improv. 'To Rdr., As our English climate and best husbaiRUy 
experience will admit. 1791 Pennant in Phil. Trans. 
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LXXX. 8o Old lusser, in liis Account of the Christmas 
Ilusbandlie Faie. 

i'b. Of])lants; Cnltivaterl, domestic ; trimmed. 

^.‘ 54 ^ J' Hlvuood Prov. (1867) 78 Ye will as soone stop 
gaps with lushes, As with any huslwiully handsome bushes. 
1378 JwYir JDoiioL'iis IV. xyiii, 473 The cloniesticall, or hus- 
bandly beanes, do giowe in feeldes and gaidens. 

t 3. Thrilty, .saving, liugal, economical. Obs. 

1S93 NAStir. Chi-pCs 1 ', (1613! 94 He is veiy thiifty, and 
husbandly. 1617 Markh.\m CavaL l. 7 The coiiise 1 bane 
foimerly presciibed, I hold most Husbandly for his piofit. 
111716 JltACKALl. ir/rt. (1723) I. 17 He. .is neveitheless 
oblig’d to be fiugal and husbandly, and not to lavish., 
what he has. 111734 North AAw I. 413 Lord Rochester 
. . was working the husbandly point to save the pension. 

Husbandly, adv. V Obs. [f. as prec. 1 -ly 2.] 
In the manner of a good ‘ husband ’ (see Husband 
sb. 5); thiiftily, fiugally, economically. 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Ilon'ich. Ord. (1790) 75 To knowe 
howe lionorablye &husbandlye theofficeis handle & minister 
the kinge’.s goodes. 1573 Tussr.n Iltisb. viii. (18781 16 Some 
liiisbaiidlie thiiiieth that neiier had wife, yet .scaice a good 
husband in goodnes of life. 1671 N. liidbig Kec. VI. 161 
'I'wo gentlemen named to see. the money husbandly em- 
ployed. It 1734 North Lims 1 . 37 However moderately 
and husbandly the cause was managed. 

Husbandman (hczbandmaen). PI. -men. 
Forms : see Husband sb. (In eaily use often two 
words.) [f. Husband sb. + Man : cf, mfis/e?'»!an, 
merchantman^ 

1. A man who tills or cultivates the soil ; a 
farmei. In earlier northern use, app., the holder 
of a Imsbandland : cf. Husband sh. 3. 

c 1330 R. Brunnf. Chron. ]Vace (Rolls) 6608 Husboiide- 
men jiat tyled loud, & werkmen. 1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(i8 j6) 2gi Thomas Join de of Crofton in Hampeshyre hus- 
bandman. 1330 Palsgr. 233/1 Hiisbandeman, labourevrde 
nilage^ agricole, pahant. 1383 Studbfs Anal. Abus. ii. 
(1882) 44 lie there husbandmen there and such others as 
niamiie and till the giound? 1670 D. Denton Descr. New 
I’ork (1S45) 7 They live principally by Hunting, Fowling, 
and Fishing ; theii Wives being the Hiisbandinen to till 
the Land, and plant their com. 111713 Elewood Aitiohiog. 
(1714) 8 An Husband-Man, who was at Plow not far off. 
1828 Tyilur Hist. Scot. (1864) 1 . 237 In the village of 
Holden, .theie were twenty-eight husbandmen, who pos- 
sessed each a husbandland, with common pasture. 1834 
Brit. Husb. I. viii. 179 After.. the adoption of turnips, 
potatoes, and other esculent roots, into field culture, a new 
era dawned upon the husbandman. 1883 J. C, Atkinson 
in N. 4 - Q. 6th Ser, XII. 363 Proof that, .down to the first 
half of the seventeenth century, tlie appellation husband- 
man still distinguished the man of the class next below the 
j'eoman, and that he was literally the holder of the orthodox 
husband-land consisting of two oxgangs. 
yiff. 1641 Hinde y. Brneti xxvii. 83 Such as did sowe 
and plant (as Gods husbandmen) the seeds and roots of 
giace and truth amongst them. 1838 Lytton Alice 174 
We aie better husbandmen than you who sow the wind and 
reap the whiilwind. 

i'b. Hushandmaii s dial Obs. 

1363 Hyi.i. Art Garden. (1593) 93 This floiiie [marigold] 
also of certalne, is named the Ilusbandmans Diall, for that 
the same so aptly cleclareth the jioures of morning and 
eueniiig, by the opening and .shutting of it. 
t 2, A man who is the head of a bousehokl ; the 
‘ goodman’ of the house ; the householder : = Hus- 
band Ha I. Obs. ^ 

1382 Wyclif blalt. xxiv. 43 3 if the housbonde man wiste 
in what lioutethe thcef were to cumme. 1400-30 C/mtavr’Y 
Sompn. T. 60 (Harl. MS.) Syk lay liousbond man [6 texts 
good man. bond man] whos hat ]ie place is. 1432-30 tr. 
Higdea (Rolls) I. 35 A howsebonda man in a howse . . a 
conteniplatif man in the chirche. 

'b b. A married man; = Husband sb. 2. rare. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas III. V. (MS. Bodl. 263I If. i6t/i 
Hushondmen, in soth, ar most to blame.. I trowe ther 
wyues may hem inouh suffuse. 

-f 3. A thrifty man, an economist; = Husband 
sb. 5. Obs. rare. 

1711 Stf.kle Sped. No. 109 ir 7 He was an excellent 
Husbandman, but had re.solved not to exceed such a 
Degiee of Wealth. 

4. Comb., as hnshandjnan-Uke adj. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 25 The work was done in 
a husbandmanlike manner. 1841 W. Italy ,5- It. 

Id. I. 324 The hu.sbandman-soldier of Rome, with his lude 
and stern patriotism. 

Hu'sbaiidress. rare. [f. HusBANDEK-t--ESS.] 
A woman who husbands or saves up. 

189s W. Wright Palmyra ij- Z,cnohm xil. 132 She wa.s 
a hiisbandress of wealth more than is the custom with 
women, 

'1' Hu’sbandrize, v. Obs. rare. [f. Hus- 
bandry -h -IZE.] trails. To treat in the way of 
husbandry, to cultivate, till, rare. (Cf. hiisbaiidiae, 
husbandry vb., also used by Blilhe.) 

1633 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (ed. 3) 58 There will he 
enough for many years of the other two soits [of land] 
I email! to hushandrize, and toss and tumble up and down. 

Husbandry (h»-zbandii), sb. Forms: see 
Husband ; also 3 liousebondrie, 4 hosbonudrie, 
boseboun derye, 5 husbandery, 6 liowsbondry- 
[f. Husband sb. -t- -by.] 

Tl. The administration and management of a 
household ; domestic economy. Obs. (Cf. House- 
wifery I.) 

riago y. Eng. Leg. I. 463/56 Of o)>ur jiingus ne tok he no 
jeme, ne to housebondtie. 1332 Litcrce Cantnarienses 
(Rolls) I. 336 Poy avoms eiitiemys de hoseboundei ye. 
1425 Ord. Whittington's Alms-house in Entick London, 

VOB, V, 


(1766) IV. 334 The office and chaige of him shal be .. the 
hiishaiidry of the same house, in as much as he may goodly 
oversee. 1396 Shaks. hterch. J '. iii. iv. 25 Loieiiso I com- 
mit into your hands, The husbandry and mannage of my 
house. 1629 N. C[ARprNTru] Achitophel 53 'J’he generall 
administration of a family, which wee may call husbiindiy. 

d b. trails/, and Jig. Management, economical 
administration, ordeiing (as of a household). Obs. 

*336 XII.70 (P. R.O.l, 1 think you never waie 

better [velvet] ; but I will see the cutting out and hus- 
bandry thereof rny^self. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. i. ii. 
(1636) 86 West India, which hath long inioyed the hiis- 
handrie of Ministers. 1658 Whole Ditty Man vii, § la. 63 
There is a husbandry of the soul, as well as of the estate. 

2. The business or occupation of a husbandman 
or farmer ; tillage or cultivation of the soil (in- 
cluding also the rearing of live stock and poultry, 
and sometimes extended to that of bees, silkworms, 
etc.); agriculture, farming. 

c 1380 WvcLir IVks. 11880) 387 Merchandise & hoshondrie 
& oper craftis. c 1460 Fortescuc Abs. Sf Litii. Mon. xiii. 
(1885) 141 The new husbondry pat is done )ier, namely in 
giobbyng and stokkyng off treis, busses, and gioves. 1534 
Fitzherij. {title') The Boke of Hvsbandry. 1533 Coverd.all 
2 Chron x.xvi. lo He delyted in husybandrye, 1577 B. 
Googc Heresbach's Hud. 11. (1586) 78 h, The vine lequireth 
great husbandry about it. 1581 W. STArFOPn Exam. 
Coinpl I. (1876) 19 Those sheepe is the cause of all these 
mischieues, for they haue diiuen husbandry out of the 
countrey. 1660 Sharrock Vegetables 98 The husliandry of 
sowing clover grass . . will here come in most properly. 1767 
A. Young Faimer's Lett. People 128 Theie is not a 11101 e 
dubious point in agriculture than the difference between the 
Old and the New husbandry. 1806 Gazetteer Scott, s.v. 
Vari'tnu, The chief branch of husbandry is the leaiing of 
sheep. 1849 Speeches 51 In 1790 the price of iron 

and implements of husbandry was double what it is now. 
Jig. 167s Traherne CAn A/AzVx xxx, 483 The heait. .pre- 
pared to receive it by the husbandly of Pi evidence, 
f b. Industrial occupation in general. Obs. 

1604 Derkcr King's Eniert. D iv, Dutch countiey 
people toyling at their Hiisbandrie ; women carding of 
their Hemp, the men beating it. <21639 W. Whatelcy 
Prototypes n. xxvi. 1T640) 21 Live as Abiaham and Jacob 
did, not as Esau, follow some study, follow some good 
husbandry. 

t 3. comr. (from i and 2 ). a. Household goods, 
b. Agricultural produce, cultivated crops, e. Land 
under cultivation ; an agricultural holding, d. 
The body of husbandmen on an estate ; the farm 
tenantry. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Wife's Prol. 288 Spoones and stooles, and 
al swlch housbondrye. 1326 Tindale i Cor. iii. 9 Ye are 
godclis husbandrye, ye are goddis byldynge. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, v. ii. 39 All her Hu-sbandiy doth lye on heapes, 
Coirupting in it ovvne feitilitie. a 1628 Preston Brcastpl. 
Love (1631) 205 How goodly a sight is it when a man looks 
into the husbandrie, to see the vine full of clusters, to see the 
ftirrowes full of come. 1673 Phil. Trans. X. 321 Sir Hugh 
Plat had a long and tedious task .. befoie the Hu.sbandiy 
would stirr. 1697 A. de la Pryme Diary (Surtees) 159 The 
lord or steward of this mannouv of Broughton .. had also 
a capon of every husbandry, and a ben of a whole cottagry, 
and a chicken of a half cottagry. .. To this day some of the 
chief husbandry fetches their coals and wood. 

4. a. With qualifying epithet ^good or ill) : 
Management (profitable or wasteful) of a house- 
hold or of resources ; (good or bad) economy. 

1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. (1556) 122 By negligence or 
lacite of good housbandrie. 1573 Nesu Custom i. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsky III. i6 Covetousness they call Good husbandry, 
when one man would fain have all. 1649 N. Bacon Disc. 
Govt. Eng. I. Ixiv, (1739)134 Wars, .occasioning much waste 
of Tieasure, put the King to the utmost pitch of good 
PItisbandry. 1665 Manley Grotins' Low C. Warres 355 
That old negligence, and ill husbandry in the disposing of 
inony. 1733 Bolingbroke Lett. Study Hist. ii. (1752) 38 
The excessive ill husbandry practised from the veiy begin- 
ning of King William’s reign. 1743 De Foe's Eng. Trades- 
man (1841) I. X. 75 Good husbandry and frugality are quite 
out of fashion. 

b. Hence Caieful nuanagement ; employ- 

ment of a thing sparingly and to the best adv<antage; 
economy, thrill, piofit. (Cf. FIoilsewifery i h.) 

1362 Langl, P. pi. a. I. 55 Hiisbondiie and be holden 
to-gedere. 14.. MS. Cotton. Chop. E. iv. If. 33 in P. PL 
CmfrNotes 38 Also to the buttvey doie ther be aIJ. sutubye 
keyes In xij. hands, wlieieinsymythe to besm.allhiisbandiye. 
1332 Hiiloet, Iliisbandiye or piofite, viilitas. 1663 Pefys 
Diaiy 6 June, Every thing [is] managed tbeie by their 
builders with such husbandly as is not imaginable. 1712 
Stei le Sped. No. 428 r i The Ways of Gain, Husbaiicivy, 
and Thrift. 1841 Emerson Led., Conservative Wks. 
(Bohn) H. 265 Reform has no gralitude, no prudence, no 
husbnndriL 

5. alt rib. and Comb. 

1624 Cwr. Smith Virginia v. 185 In such husbandly 
qualities be well deseiued great commendations. 179S J. 
Phillips Hist. Inland Kavtg. Addenda 143 Pleasure and 
husbandry boats. 1796 Morse HwiO'. Gcog. I. 68.4 Obliged 
to maniifactine , . most of their husbandry tools. 1843 J. 
Smith Forest Trees 5 Nopait of husbandry-labour can be 
earned on without it [timber]. 

Hence tHws'baaclry v. trans.,\o apply husbandry 
to ; to till, cultivate. Obs. rare. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv, xii. 71 One Acre of well 
Manured and Husbandryed Land. Ibid., Considar the vast 
advantage there will be by Husbandring a little well... Quo 
.^cie Maniiied, Plowed, and Husbandred in season, may 
and doth usually heave as much Come as two or three ill 
Husbandred, 

Hu-sbaudsMp. [fi Husband sh. h- -ship.] 
The action or office of husband. 


J784 R. Bage Barham Dmvns II. 314 Such alovingpiece 
of good luisband-sbip as a letter. 1881 Academy 2 July 
3/3 Theie was no bettei portion for bis [Arnold’s] daughter 
than the neigbboiiimg convent or the husbandship of one 
Lorenzo da Fioii. 1892 Mus Crosse K ed-letter Days 
I. 237, I never lieard of his being renuTikable for anything 
in the woild except foi liiisbaiidship of the authoiess. 
Husearle : see ilousii'CARL. Hiische, obs. 
f. Hutch sb. Huse, anglicized f. Hu.so, sturgeon, 
t H’USeaU. Obs. [a. obs. F liouseau (Cotgr.) 
‘ a course cliawer worne oner a Slocking instead ot 
a Boot’ (cf. OF. honsel. in Godcf.l, dim. of OF. 
(and F. dial.) hottse, hcitse, husse boot.] Somelrind 
of boot or legging. 

Husens in the first quot. Is app. an error for huseiis — 
hnscaus, for which Imseans in Cowell is again an erroi, 
copied by Minsheu and Phillips. But cf. Sc, Hushion. 
1464-5 Wi/ 4 Affn/ IV, c. 7 Qe nulle peisone Cordevvaner. . 
face, asctiiis solers galoges ou husens ovequeasciin pike ou 
polein qepassera la longenr. .dedeux pout?. Ibid., Ascuns 
solers niisens ou galoges \_Rolls Partt. V. 566/2 Shoes, 
Galoges 01 Botes. . Shoes, Botes or Galoges], 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Hnsenns, commeth of the Fiench \lionseaux) i. 
ocrea, a boote. It is vsed in the Statute, an. 4 Ed. 4. ca. 7. 
1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hnseans (old Wordl, a kind of 
Boot or Spatteidash of course Cloth. 1720 Strype Sioiu's 
SursK II. V. xii. 212/2 (tr. Act 1464-5) Any Shoes, Galoshes, 
or Hnseans. 

Hiisel, liDsliel, obs. ff. Hou.sel. 

Husewif, Hixsfrey, obs. ff. Hod.sewife, ~ey. 
H’USh (boj), A local Sc. name foi the Lump- 
fish {Cyclofteriis hnn/iis). Also Hush-bagaty, 
hnsli-padle (cf. Cock-paddle). 

a 1603 Polwart Flyiing w. Montgomerie 746 Hush padle, 
lick ladle. i8o8-i8 Jamieson, Hush, the Lump, a fish. 
Hush (h»J), j/i- [f. Hush z>.i Kaie before 
tlie 19th c., but then (perhaps following Byron) in 
extensive use in piose and poetry.] 

1. Suppression of sound, imposed or enforced ; 
silence (where noise has been or might be) ; still- 
ness, quiet. 

1689 in Magd. Coll. ’jas. II (O. H. .S.) 274 At the very 
instant was a hush. 1724 Ramsay Tca-i. Misc. (1733) HI- 
285 Where the shrill trumpets never sound, But one eternal 
hush goes round. 1816 Byron Ch. Har. 111. Ixxx-vi, It is the 
hush of night. 1835 Lytton Rienzi x. v, A dead hush lay 
like a heavy air over the multitude. 1870 Dickens E. 
Droodxii, A ceitaiii awful hush peivades the ancient pile, 
the cloisters, and the churchyard. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xxvi, The hush of evening had fallen over the birds. 1897 
Westm. G.'tz. 24 Dec. 3/1 There are moments of solemn 
hush between the verses of the hymn. 

b. Suppression of discussion ; the hushing-up of 
a scandal, etc. 

1898 Daily News i Feb. 3/5 The distinguishing feature of 
the Board was a policy of ‘ Hush 

2. An utterance of ‘ hush ! ’ 

1871 L. Stepiien Ptaygr Europe xii. (1894) 28a A scarce 
.audible hush seems to be whispered throughout the region. 

Hush (htij), sbl^ north, dial. [Echoic. Goes 
with Hush v.'^ Cf. Ger. husch sudden or swift 
motion, sudden shower of rain.] 

1. The sound made by water flowing swiftly but 
smoothly. 

1868 G. Macdonald R. Fatconer I. 242 In his eais was 
the hush rather than rush of the water over the dam. 

2. A gush or rush of water; spec, in Lead 
mining, an artificial rush of water from a dam, to 
wash away the surface, etc. : see Hush vi^ Hence 
husb-dam, hush-gutter : see quot. iSai. 

1821 W. Forster Treat. Strata Newcastle to Cross Fell 
(ed. 2) 283 Where the sloping ground to be hushed, is of 
any considerable length, from the hush-dam down to the 
bottom of the slope, the reservoir must conlain a consider- 
able quantity of water. .to cairy down the gieat quantity of 
rubbish which the water will laise in a long hvish-guttei . 
1823-80 Jamieson, Hush, a sudden bursting out of water, 
a gush. Ettr. For. 1861 Durham Chron. 13 Sept., The 
‘hushes’ from the lead mines, which had done so much 
harm to the fish. 1893 Vlvswe Norlhumbid. Gloss., Hush, 
a great rush of water. This is produced artificially, so as 
to baie the surface of the rock in Older to discover indica- 
tions of ore in the face of a hill side. 

Hush. (br'[), a. arch. [A later modification of 
Husht a., alter tbe introduction of Hush w.t and 
rirA] Silent, still, quiet, bushed. 

1602 Rhvks. Ham. it, ii. 508 The bold wiiides speeclilesse, 
and the Orbe below As bush as death. 1607 Rowlanixs 
Diog. Lanth. 22 At night when all was hush. 1666 Pepys 
Dioty 22 July, Walked thioiigh the House, where most 
people mighty hush, and, methinks, melancholy. 1702 
Mouse grown a Rat 31 You . . are hush in his Cause, that you 
may be able to speak in your own 1813 Scott Rokehy vi. 
iii , ’The owl lias seen hiin,and is husb, 1841 Longf. Friihto/' s 
Homestead 29 Hush sat the listening bench. 
Hush(lmJ), Also 7 whoah- [Found first 
ill i6lh c. ; app. in its origin a back-formation 
from FIusht a., wliieh was in much earlier use, 
and appears to have been, from its final t, at 
length treated as a pa. pple. : seellUSHED. A veib 
Husht fq.v.) of the same form <as the adjective is 
lecorded in i6th c. diets.] 

1. trans. To make silent, still, or quiet ; to im- 
pose silence upon ; to silence, quiet. 

1346 Supplk. Pooie Commons in 4 Supplic. (E E.T.S.) 83 
Yf they were of God, they woulde..not be hushed wyth an 
acte in parliament. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. no My 
dutie hushes me. 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xvh, Which.. 
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(like the Word of God) in one instant hushes outrageous 
tempe-its into a sudden stillness and peaceful calm. 1725 
Pope Otfyss. xiii. 3 A pause of silence hush’d the shady 
looms. 1794 Mas. Radcukve J\Iyst. Udolpho xv, To., 
hush the sailor’s fearful groan. 1832 W. Irving Alhcivihra. 
11. 152 The very birds.. hushing their own strains, listened 
in charmed silence. 1852 Uicicens Bleak Ilo. xxxi, The 
little child awoke . . Charley . .began to walk about hushing 
It. 1883 S rEVRNSON Silverado Sy. 35 Hushing their talk, 
b. with up, down, as intensive additions. 

1682 Buny.vn Holy IVnr (ed. Cassell) 21 Thus would 
Diabolus hush up and quiet the town of Man.soul. 1858 
i'ROUDE Hisi. Eng. xii. 111. 4 If he would hush down the 
waves of heresy as he had lestored peace to the waters of 
the Mediteiranean. 1870 Ro.ssr.TTi Poems, Dante at I'e- 
1 ona xiv, Pages hushed their laughter down. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To reduce to tranquillity, to 
suppress (anything disturbing or disquieting) ; to 
allay, lull, pacify. Also with tip. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Bioudi's Eromena 17S The matter 
was whosht up with the conclusion of the inaniage. 1682 
Otway Venice Pres. i. i, Wilt thou then Hush my caies 
thus’? 1784 Mann in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 427, I do 
sincerely congratulate you, that the distmbance is hushed. 
i8rg Byron Juan i. Iviii, Theie's a lumoui which I fain 
would hush. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § 3. 233 The 
quarrel between the baromage and the Church., was hushed 
in the presence of a common danger, 

3 . Usually in phr. hush tip. To suppress talk, 
mention, or discussion of; to procure silence con- 
cerning ; to keep from getting known. 

163® J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eroniena 125 Resolved to 
have all things husht up. 1709 Steele Tntler No. 59 T 5 
It had indeed cost lum a Hundied Pounds to hush the 
Afifaii. 1727 Svui-T hulliver n. v, The thing was hushed 
up. and never known at court. 1798 T. Jcfecrson Writ. 
(1859) 207 Either the Envoys have not written.. or their 

communications aie hushed up. _ Spo?-tiug Mag. XL. 
165 What is vulgaily called hushing the trausacllou, 1893 
Laiu Times XCV. 225/2 Opportunities for a suspicious 
matter being improperly hushed up. 

4 . imr. To become or be silent, quiet, or still. 
Also colloq. with tip, 

1561 [see Hushing///. «.], igSo Sidney /’ x. xxxix. v, But 
1 doe hush, why do 1 say thus much ? a 1634 Randolph 
Amyntas 111. ii. Wks. (1875) 318 All hush to bed. 18.. 
Lowell' Sonnets xx, Let praise hush. 1855 Lynch Rhndet 
XVII. iv, 0, let us hush and hear His holy word, i860 Bart- 
lett Diet, Ainer,, To hnsh up, to cease speaking, to be 
silent, to hu.sh. 1895 Westm. Gas. it Feb. 3/3 Mr. Gladstone 
rose as_ Leader of the Plouse, and everyone hushed to hear 
his decision. 

Hence HusEer (in 7 wliooaher), one who 
hushes or quiets. 

1659 Torriano, Ninnatrke, a rocker, a stiller, a luller, a 
whoosher or a dandler of children asleep, 

Hush, Now dial. [A modification of 
the natural utterance sh!\ cf. Shoo. Cf. Ger. 
huschen in same sense.] trans. To scare or drive 
off (birds, etc.) with cues of * hush ! ’ or ‘ sh ! 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ri. iii, She husht him 
thence, he sung no more, But. .flew tow'rds the .shore. 1675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks, 1867 T. 409 Whilst David was 
hunted up and down like a partridge, and hushed out of 
every hush. iZZo Anirhn Doxvn Gloss,, Hush, to drive 
a flock of fowl, saying at the same time, ‘Hush, hush’. 
Sometimes IVhttsh, or IVheeshoo. 

Hush, vorih.dial. [Echoic. Cf. Hush 
trans. '[ 0 send or let forth (water) with a rush ; 
spec, in Lead mining, to send a rush of water over 
a sloping suiface, in order to uncover ore, and 
separate it from the earth and stones in which it 
is embedded, or for similar purposes. Hence 
Hushing vbl. sh., also altrib. 

vj^o Phil. Trans. XLVI. 364 Which gives it [the River] 
the Colour of Water hushed from Lead-mines. 1799 
Mining leasera Barnewall & Cressw. King'sB. Rep. IX. 507 
With full power.. to do all other things (hushing only 
excepted) as might be necessary. 1821 W. Forster Treat, 
hjata Heiycastle to Cross Pell (ed. 2) 282 note. Consider- 
Elble quantities of float ore have been procured at Greengill 
mine, in Alston-moor by Hushing. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Hush, to detach, by force of a running stream, earthy 
particles from minerals. _ 1878 Cuviberld. Gloss., Hush, . . 
to wash away soil from mines or quarries by a rush of water. 
1886 W, M. Egglestose Wcdrdale 73 The earliest 

method of searching for lead ore washy collecting the water 
in dams and hushing the suiface of the ground wheie 
metalliferous veins e.xisled, 1887 North Star 28 Oct., [HeJ 
had promised . . that he would have a stop put to the hushing 
piocess. 


Hush (hzij), ini. _ [app. a later form of Husi 
tnl.^ : cf. Sh ! It might also be taken as imper 
live of Hush z/.ij A command to be silent 
quiet; silence! =-S’r. whisht ! 

1604 R. Cawdrey 'Table Alph , Hush, Husht, peace 
he still. i6ir Sk.aivS. Cymb. v. iv. 94 No more you pet 
bpiuts of Region low OlTend our hearing; hush. 1700 ' 
Lrown tr. Eyesny's Amusem. Ser. <5- Com. 125 ‘They ei 
ploy’d themselves while the Bills were leading, about- 
‘ Hush, hush’. 1797 Mrs. Radclifee Italian xii, ‘ Hus 
they are pilgiims ', whispered Viialdi. 1873 Svmonds Gr 
Poets vu. 225 Silence 1 Hush ! what noise was this? 

HushaTby (hu’Jabai), ini., v., and a. dial. \ 
IIushtiT ox int. y hy'ivi by-by, Bye-b ye i, child 
name for ‘sleep’ or “^bed': cf. also lullah 
rockabyl^^ 

A. int. (or imperative of vb.) Hush ! and £ 
to sleep ; a word used in lulling a child. 

1796 Mother Goose's Melody 15 Hush-a-by baby On tl 
tree top, When the wind blows The cradle will roc 


1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. RncycL, Hushie-lxtiv-Bahhie, 
the cradle-song to babes. 1864 Miss Yonge Trial I. C6 
‘ It is one constant liush, hush.iby ’, lie said ; ‘ it would 
make one sleep pleasantly ’. 

B. vb. trans. To lull to sleep with ‘ hushaliy 
1848 Mrs. Gaski ll M. Barton ix. (1882) 23/2 Hushaliying 

a babby as wouldn’t he hnshabied. 

C. adj. ‘Tending to quiet or lull’ {^Eclectic 
Rev. cited in Worcester 1846). 

Htislied (hojt), ppl. a. Also 7-8 hnsli’d. 
.See also IIu.SHT. [Historically a continuation of the 
eailier adj. Husht, but treated as the pa. pple. of 
Hu.sh 71.1, after the appearance of the latter,] 
Reduced to silence ; silenced, stilled, quieted. 

1602 Marston Ant. i^- Riel. i. Wks. 1856 L 15 Vouchsafe 
me, then, youi hush’d observances. 1670 Drydi n Conq. 
Granada, i. i, No more ; hut hush'd as Midnight Silence go. 
1709 S'rr.r.Ln Tatter No. 8 IP 7 The Air was hushed, the 
Multitude attentive. 1877 Mrs. Olipiiant Makers P'tor. 
vii. 183 No brethren of Saint Dominic inhabit the hushed 
and empty cells. 1898 Daily News 8 Mar. 3/6 All spoke in 
hushed whispeis. 

Hence HiisEedly (hwjedli) adv., in a hushed 
manner. 


1831 G. Meredith Poems, Song, Hu.shedly, mournfully, 
mistily upto theshoie. 1892 Lr.GAi.LiENNEAoiif’x Worship, 
In morning meadows 1 have knelt to thee. In noontide 
woodlands heaikened hushedly. 

Husher = : see Huisheb. 

Hushful (hiJ’/fill), a. rare. [f. Hush .tAI + 
-FUjj.] Full of or pervaded by silence or stillness ; 
lending to hush to rest. Hence Hu’shfully adv., 
with suppression of noise, silently. 

a 1861 D. Gray Poet. Wks. (1874) 7 Hu.shfully falls the 
soft, white, windless snow. 1884 W. Sharp in Harper's 
Mag. June 117 The tide’s faint ripples creep Along the 
brown sands hushfully. 1889 M. Cairo Wing of Azrncl 
I. vii. no Harry found himself alone in the hushful twilight. 

Hu*sh-hire. rare. = Hush-money. 

i8ii W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXI. 42C Their 
noble disinterest 1 ejected all hush-lure. 

Hushlug (hzi-Jiq), vbl. sb.^ [f. IIuSH zi.l + 
-ingI,] The action of Hush ; the action of 
rendering still, silent, or quiet ; the whispering of 
sh ! as in enjoining silence. Hushing up ; see 
Hush ».i 3, 

1813 L. Hunt Poems, To T B Esq., With thou- 

sand tiny bushings, like the swarm Of atom bees. 1831 
[Pote] Assassins Paradise 41 But whisper'd hu.shings 
checked the word.s that bioke. 1849 Mrs. Peabody in Haw- 
thorne cj' Wife (1885) 1. 338 She believed tliat it was 
better for all, even for the criminals, that there should be 
no hushings-up. 

Hushing, vbl. shd - : see Hush ji .3 
Hushing, ppl. a. [f. Hush z/.i -t- -ing 2.] That 
hushes : see the verb. 

1561 T. Hody tr. CasHglione's Courtyer (1577) Y iij b. 
The tunable notes of the prety birds among the hushyng 
woodes of the hilles. 1800 L. Hunt Robin Hood Poems 
141 The coffin was stript of it’s hiding pall, Amidst the 
liushing choirs. 1820 Keats Hyperion ii. 119 When a God 
gives sign. With hushing finger. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. in. 183 More vocal through the hushing night. 

Hence Hu’shingfly adv., in a hushing manner ; 
with the sound sh ! as in enjoining silence. 

1833 Ritchie Wand, by Loire 10 The echo of our 
measured, tiptoe tread ran hushingly round the vault. *841 
Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. i. 6 The waves., laid 
themselves husiiingly upon the sands, as if to caution us to 
silence. 


HushiOU (h»-j3n). Sc. Also hoeshin, iioshen. 
[Possibly a popular formation from Huseau.] A 
stocking without a foot ; a hogger, hugger. 

1789 D. Davidson Seasons 118 Some wi’ wallets, some 
wi’ weghts, An’ some wi’ hoshens caprin Right heigh. 1792 
Burns Willie’s W ife iv. She flights her grunzie wi’ a hushion. 
i8ga Songs of Nursery in Whistle-Binkic (Sc. Songs) II, 
121 Hushions on her bare legs. 

Hush-money. [See Hush vJ 3.] Money 
paid to prevent disclosure or exposure, or to hush 
up a crime or discreditable transaction. 

1709 S teele Taller No. 26 p 9, I expect Hush-Money to 
be regulaiTy sent for evei-y Folly or Vice any one commits 
in this whole Town. 1731 Swift Poems, To Gay 107 A 
dext rous Steward, when his Tricks are found. Hush-money 
send.s to all the Neighbour.s round. 1845 (16 Apr.) Bright 
Op, Ireland (1868) 150 This bill , , is hush-money given 
tn^ they inay not proclaim to the whole countiy .. the 
sulfeiings of the population. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Em\ 
yii. II. 214 He had been forced to pay hushmoney to 
infoimers. 


Hush-shop, local, [f. Hush c.l or a., in 
reference to the quietness of its operations.] Ahouse 
for the clandestine sale of drink ; an unlicensed 
dnnk-shop, (See quot. 1865.) 

1844 S. Bamford Life of Radical 108 In short, it was a 
hush-sliop. 1854 Fraser's Mag, L, 287 The Sunday is spent 
. . Ill the beer-shop, or gm-bliop, or hush-shop. iS6< h 
jjRiERLr.Y IrJednle I. 15 note. The term ‘Hush Shop'..' 
luisn .signifying that the company frequenting such place.s 
were expected to conduct themselves as ordeily as possible 
that no al^m might be given to paities in authority. ’ 

Husht (hajt), fw/.l Now dial. Also 6 
hui(s)slit. [app. a variant of Hust int., q v .1 
= HusHmA ■' 


TRT, / hr) - r J^ovei. y. ted. Blceat I. gi 

ui jangling wen des, cometh huissht ! pees ! ai 

be stille . 1565-73 Coorer Thesaurus, Bat, a worde 

repioche; as tush ; tut. Sometyme of silence, as husht. 15 


Florio, Citto, a word to bid children holde lluilr peace, .is 
we say wiiusht, husht. i6n Coigr., //(w/m //c, .. husht, 
wliist, ist, not a woul for jour life. 1845 Gam \ 1 f, ( lenr.vetl 
(1871) V. 155 1 luslit, poor weeiiiiig M.iiy. 1887 .S.Che\li 
GIms., J/iiCht, Inisii ! 

Husht, iut.~ [Cf. Hist i/d. 2.] A cry to 
frighten otf or tlrive away an animal. 

1853 W. 11 . Bmikkr Lares .y Peuah", .'uS As soon as tlie 
dog seizes the liiiii, the master calls out, Husht t Husht! 
throwing a stone 01 any thing lie can at lum to m.iUe liti «,U't 
go the liiul. 

‘ Husht (h»Jt), a. arch. Also 5 hussht, Irushte. 
hoscht. Bee also llu.siu.i). [In i^tU c. te.\ts, 
hussht, Inishle, varies witli llu.sT, hnyst, and 
Whist, derived from the corresi»onding iiileijee- 
tional lorms, to express the state whieli lliese enjoin 
or produce. As an .adj., husht gave rise to a vb. and 
sb. of the same form ; Iml it a]ijieav.s to liave liecn 
at length felt as a pa. jiiile., .as if hush-t, fiom 
which feeling there aiose a new verb Hush ; niuler 
the influence of this, the oiiginal adj. itself jiassul 
into the pa. pple. hu.th'd, IIu.siiKii, of wliich it is 
now tieated as a variant spelling.] .Silent, still, 
quiet; later, Kediieed to silence, leiidercd .silent. 

1400-30 Chanter's Knt.'s 2123 (Hurl. MS.) Wliaii jicy 
weie setteand hussht (.SV.r-A'-i7, bust, liuyst] was .ai jic pl.u c, 
c 1440 Bone P'tor. 813 All was liosi'lit anil stylle. 1530 
Pacsgr. 580/1, 1 can make my cliylde huslui; whuii nu; Ijst, 
though lie krye never so fast. 1592 Siiaks. I 'cn. A . \d. 458 
Kueii as the wind is liuslit liefoie it laiiietli. 1697 I)u\iii n 
Vug. Past. IX. So Huslit Winds the topmost Bi.imlu's 
.sc.arcely bend. 18x2 J, VVil.son Lsle of Palms i. yv Tlie 
liusht liillow. 

■[Husht, V. Ohs. rare~". Also 6 whoslit. 
[f. IIuaiiT w/.i or adj . : cf. IIust, Whi.st, Wiiihht 
vbs.,_ and see Hush v.} a. trans. To still, to hush, 
b. intr. To he still or silent. 

1530 Palsgr. 589/1, I luLSte, I styll, jc repnyse and jc 
retoysc. IJeclaied in ‘I husht'. 1552 Hei.oF.r, lluslit m 
kepe ddewee, retie eo .. sileo. 1598 Fi.ouio, Tasentare, to 
wlioslit, to still, to put to silence, to liould ones peace. 

Husht, sb. [f, IIuaiiT int, or a. : ct. Hush 
sb.'it] .Silence, quiet, hush, 

15^ Drant Wail. Hierim. 'Ly’i'o, He that was pioiule 
and b.are him hye mustesyt in huslue. alone. 1602 Mars ion 
Antonio's Rev. i. i, Even in the husht of night. 

tHushtness. Obs. [f. IIu.sht a. -k -nioss.] 
Silence, stillness. 

1609 Hey WOOD Brit. Troy (N.), A gcnerall huslunesse 
hath the world possest. 

Hushy (hji’Ji), a. [f. Hu.sh sb.:i + -y.] I'h.at is 
characterized by the sound husk. 

1803 Miss Anna Seward Lett. (i8ii) VI. 97 Tlie liusliy 
sound (if I maybe allowed to coin th.at epitlieti ofihe sea- 
shore. 




certain origin. 

A common word since c 1400, of which no earlier trace has 
been found. Conjectures have been offered of its lelatioiishiii 
to Ger. htilse, Du. Inilze, hnls, which (notwithstanding the 
identity of sense) appear to be liisloiically .and phoimtic.illy 
untenable, and of its ultimate derivation fiom /iw ‘liousu 
which IS perhaps possible : ct. for tlie foini, chink, dalk, 
halk, hoik, polk, stalk (and see Kluge, Stammbitduno. S 61 n 
for the sense, LG. hilske=Oc\\ hUuschcu, ‘little house’, in 
E. Fris. also ‘ core (of an apple) ‘ case ’ (e. g. spectai le-case), 
paper bag’; also MDu. hunskijn, huusken, Dw. Imiskeu, 
little house , core (of an apple) ; tScr. gLhaii.se, ‘ case, cap- 
.sule , etc. The connexion of Norwegian husk ‘piece of 
used to enlciige a shoe-last is quite uncertain.} 

1. The dry outer integument of certain fruitu and 
seeds; esp, the hard fibrous sheath of gr.ain, nuts, 
etc. ; a glume or rind ; spec, in U.S., the outer 
covering of an ear of maize or Indian corn. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cliv. (1495), Codde 
.Siliqua. £-1400 Maunuev. xxi. (1839) 
188 As the Note of the Haselle hathe an Husk witli outen. 
Ibid. (Roxb.) 94 pe macez er pe huskes of be nutemuge. 
cxiA'a Promp.Paru. 234/2 Huske of friite, or oher lyke, 
corUtillus. 1474 Caxton Chessc Si The Ini.ske whiclie is 
M. Srayn. 1548 Udall Ernsm. Par, Luke .xv. (R.), 

io hi ms bcalie. .with the verai huskes and coddes, wher- 
vvith the hogges were fedde. 1557 N. T. tGenev. ) Luke xv. 
16 the huskes [Wycl., Tind., Coverd. coddis, coddes] 
^ A mi ’‘63D WiDDowES Nat. Philos, led. 2) 

3 , v"? Chesnut..is covered with a sharpe huske, and 
Within It hath a red huske. 1665 Hooke Microgr. isfi Cai ret 
seeds are like a cleft of a Coco-Nut Husk. 1704 J . H Aimis 
^ Eeniegrease, The Husks of pressed Grapes. 
1830 M. Donovan Dzjz/a Lcou. I. 87 The malt is paiclied 
until it has acquired a slight tinge of yellowness on the 
nusK. 1855 Longf. Hiaw, ^iii. 29 The women who in 
Autumn Shipped the yellow hU’>ks of harveiat. 

t b. Ihe calyx or involucre of a flower, Obs. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 2io Whyche floure yf he se yt 
not yet sprynge oute of the huske. 1727-41 Ciiambkrs CycL, 
//Ri/«, among botanists, the part which a flower grows out 
ot . (Jt these there ai_e seveial kinds, as bulbous or round 
nusks, bottle husks, middle husks, foot husks, hose husks. 

G. Husks collectively, husky matter. 

1883 C. J. Wills_ yi/or/. Persia 233 By about the twenty- 
tourth day the wine was ready for clearing of the husk. 
ibM, 234 The sweet wine had already no husk in it. 

2 . Apjjlied to animal coverings or shells; “[a. 
The coriaceous wing-case of an insect ; an elytron. 
Ohs. b. I he shell or case of a chrysalis ; a 
cocoon. ? arch. c. In Georgia, U.S., an oyster shell. 

15s* Huloet, Byttel flye with a blacke huske. 1616 
bURFL. & Markh. Country Parme 488 Euerie one [silkworm] 
shutting vp hiraselfe in bis scale or huske, which they make 
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and build yp in two daies. 1653 Walton 226 A 
c;ood bait is tbe young brood of Wasps or Bees, baked or 
hnrdiied in llieir husks. 1665 Hookk Mkrogr. 187 Seveial 
of them Hew away in Gnats, leav.ng their husks behind them 
ill the water tloatiiig under the surface. Ibid. 215 They 
seem cover’d, upon the upper side of them, with a small 
husk, not unlike tlie scale, or shell of a Wood-louse. 1803 
Pally Nat. Theol. xi.v. (1830) 22S This [cliiysalis] also in its 
turn dies ; itsdead and brittle husk falls to pieces, and iriake.s 
way foi the appeaiaiice of the lly 01 moth. 1843 Tlnnyson 
f'Mo Voices II, I saw the diagon-(ly Come from the wells 
whei e he did lie. An inner impulse rent the \ eil Of his old 
husk. 

3 . UcJui. Applied to a frame of vaiiotis kinds : 
see quols. 

i688 R. Huiki: A ruiour}! III. 100/2 //irw/; is a square Frame 
of Moulding . . set over the Mantle Tiee of a Chimney be- 
tween two Pillasteis. 1873 Knigiii Diet, .dech., the 

.supporting frame of a run of millstones. 

4 . transf. and fig. 'I'he outside or external part 
of anything ; mostly in depreciatory sense, the mere 
tough or worthless exterior, as contrasted with 
the substantial inner part or essence. 

1347-64 BAULDWiNd/on Philos. (Palfr.lgSThat. .thebitter- 
nesse & liarclnesse of his [Death’s] loiigh huske should hinder 
vs from the sweet taste of such a comfortable kiriiell. 1644 
Hunton I'ind. Ticiit. Monarchy iii. 10 A few Iniskes of 
reason. 1652 L. S. f'cn/A’i .\vi, 39 ’Theii acquies- 

cing in God’s choice should be the pith and kernel of the 
piecept, and the setting up of a King unely the husk and 
shell of it. 1841-4 Emckson Ess., Frlands/ufi Wks. (Piohii) 
I. 85 Bashfuliiess and apathy are a tough husk, in which a 
delicate oiganization is protected fioiii premature ripening. 
1861-8 LowI'.ll Emerson Pt. Wks. i8go I, 355 Fie.. gave us 
lavishing glimpses of an ideal under the diy hu.sk of our 
New England. 1887 W. H. Stone Harveian Oration ai 
The mere repioduction-of the dry husks of thought teimed 
words. 

b. Applied to the human body. 

a 1677 Barkow Serm. Wks. 1716 I. 62 May not our soul. . 
challenge a good share of our time .. or shall this mortal 
husk cngro.ss it all? 1818 M. G Lewis yrni. IV. hid. (1834) 
102 It is a matter of perfect indiffeience tome what becomes 
of thi.s little ugly husk of mine, when once I shall have 
‘ shiiflled off this moi tal coil 

't'C. Applied to a peison. Obs. 

1601 ?Marston PasqiM ij- Kath. i. 76 in Simpson .ic/i. 
ShaEt. (1878) II. 138 You keepe too great a house .. Yon 
same drie thioated hiiskes Will sucke you vp. Ibid. ly. 39 
Ibid. 183 Era. he. How like you the new Poet Mellidus? 
Bra. dig. A slight bubliiig spiiit, a Corke, a Fluske. 

5 . afirib. and Comb, (from i), as husk-porridge \ 
husk-like adj. ; ‘ in the husk as Imsk conty nut ; 
husk-hackler, ‘ a machine for tearing corn-husks 
into shreds for stuffing for mattresses, pillows, 
cushions, etc.’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 18.7;;]. 

1687 S. Seivall Diar}' 3 Oct. (1878) I, 191 Husk Corn. 
1796 WlTHEiiiNG Brit. Plants (ed. 31 II. 60 Flowers with 
valves like grasses, and husk-like caly.ves. 1851 Mrs. 
Browning Caia Guidi IVind. 1. 1003 To see the people swal- 
low hot Husk-porridge which his chartered churchmen stir. 
1888 Pall Mall G, 24 J an. 5/2 The husk nuts piled on the 
top 

Husk (hwsk), sbP' [In sense i of uncertain 
ongin ; possibly fium llL’aK5/>.l: cf. also IIosic 
v .-^ ; in sense 2 app. a back-formation froirr 
Husky a. 4.] 

1 . A disease affecting cattle : see quots. 

a 1722 Lisi.i; Hush, in 0 . C. 4- F. IVds. (E. D. S.) 62 lias- 
sac/es, a disease affecting the throat. The result of worms 
in the bronchial tubes; called also Hnik, lloik, aiid/ZoMf. 
1755 Ntciioi.Ls in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 247 The husk, .is a 
disease, to which bullocks are veiy subject, while young. .. 
The cieatuie is seized with a shoit dry cough, by which he 
is perpetually tei/ed. 1787 Winter AysA 230 Some 
of my hogs ., were affected with a violent cough vulgaily 
called the husk. Sporting Mag. yT/A\. 210 In o.seii, 

.sheep and swine, the disoiders called the foul, the rot, and 
the husk will be perpetu.nted from generation to geneiation. 
1892 IVilish. Co. Mirror 5 Aug. 1/6 Mixture for Pigs .. in- 
tended to cure Colds, Lameness, Flusk, Worms. 

2. Htiskiness. 

1816 T. L. Ve,\cock headlong Plall 4 Clearing the husk 
ill his throat with two or three lietns. 1887 Daily Neios 
23 July 6/7 [It] brings a busk to the father's voice as they- 
shake hands in a last ‘ good-bye 

t Husk, sbi^ Obs., the dog-fish ; see IIuss. 
Husk (hwsk), a. dial. [app. a back-formation 
from husky : but cf. Hask ai\ Diy, parched, 
Husky. Also comb., husk-voiced, adj. 

1847-78 Halliwell, Hiisk. .(3) Dry ; parched. Line. 1876 
Lanier Poems, Clover 24 Nor Dick husk-voiced upbraids 
■rhe sway-back’d roan. 

Husk (h»sk), vP [f. Husk ji.i] irans. To 
remove the husk from, to depiive of the husk. 

1562 Turner Plerbal ii. 57 b, The geimaiies husk millet 
and eat it with milk. i6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 567 Pistores 
w ere those . . who husked and cleansed the beat ded red wheat. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <$• h. 53 Pepper, .wlien dried it is 
black, and husked white. 1737 Edwards IV/es. (1834) 1 . 
363/1 The children weie .. husking Indian corn. 1856 
Olmsted Slave States 42 The maize is aftei wards husked 
in the field, at leisure. 1880 Miss Bird papan I. 138 They 
are husking rice, a very laborious process. 

Husk (hnsk), local. [Goes with Husk sb.~'\ 
intr. Of cattle : To cough as when suffering from 
the ‘husk’. Hence Husking r/'. 

1577 B. Googe HtresbadCs Hush. m. (15S6) 135 Sicknes 
of the Loongs is. .a short husking, and thrusting out of ihe 
toong withall. 1848 Jml. R. Agric, Soc. IX. ti. 354 They 
[bullocks] vveie all obseived to husk soon after being pur- 
chased. 


Huskana’W, -oy (hn-skanp, -oi), sb. [Ameri- 
can Indian.] The ceremony or oideal, ioimerly 
in use among the Indians of Virginia, of preparing 
young men lor the dirties of manhood by means of 
solitary confinement and the use of narcotics, ho 
Huskanaw, -oy v., to subject to this tieatment. 

1705 R. B. Devkully Vitginia iii. r 32 [1722) 177 The 
Solemnity of Huskanawing is commonly practis’d once every 
fourteen or si.vteen Yeais. . . The choicest and briskest 
young Men .. are chosen out by the Ruleis to he Fluskan- 
awed. Ibid. 179 The Appaniattucks, foimerly a gieat 
Nation, tho’ now an inconsiderable People, made an Husk- 
anaw in the Year 1690. 1730-6 Bailey tfolio), Ilmkanaw- 

ing, a Solemnity practised by the Viiginiaii Indians. . . It is 
ail institution or Discipline that all young hleii must pass 
iiiidei before they can be admitted to be of the Number of 
Gieat Men, Officers, or Cockaiouscs of the nation. 1788 T. 

J El 1 LUSON IVrif. (1859) II. 444 So much out of his element 
that he has the air of one huskanoyed. 

t Huske. Obs, According to Stiutt, An old 
name for a ‘company’ oi hares. 

1801 St rutt 4- Past. 1. i. (1876) 80 A huske 01 a 

down of hares ; a nest of rabbits ; a clowdei of caLs. 

Husked (hnskt), a. [f. Husk slD and zi.i] 

■[ 1 . Furnished or coveted with a husk. Obs. 

1383 Stanyhuust JEneis, etc. Epit. Ld. Offalye iArb. 1 152 
Thee soundest wheatcorne with chaffy filthod is husked. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia ii. 26 A small fruit . . hu.sked 
like a Chesnut. 1638 hist, AUnno Sf Bellnina (N.l, Like 
Jupiter huskt in a female skin. 1686 Plot Stajfoidsh. 205 
Though the Corn be like Wheat, and not husked, as all 
Spelt IS. 

f b. Haying husks (to feed on). Ohs. 

(Refeiring to the parable of the prodigal son, Luke .vv.) 

1604 Parsons y-d Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 3 Lead by 
lohn Fox into this wyld hogge-field of his huslced Saiiicts. 

2 . Stripped of the husk ; hulled. 

1607 Topsell F'onr-f. Beasts (1658) 199 Let her seethe 
li usked Barley and Scallions, and the fat of a male Goat. 1682 
WncLLR yourn. Greece xv. 329 Rice which they sell ready 
husked, a 1868 Meade Ne%o Zealand (1870) 332 Cocoa- 
nuts, husked and opened. 

Hu'sken, a. [f. Husk sb.^ + -en^^.] Of t!ie 
nature of a husk. 

163s Swan .Spec. M. viii. § 2 (1643) 419 When these damtie 
creatures [silkworms] have made them little husken houses. 

Husker (hzrska-i). [f. Husk 2/. + -ERk] One 
who husks ; one who removes the husk of coin ; 
U.S., one who takes part in a husking-bee. 

^793 J- Barlow Hasty Pudding in, When to the boaid 
the thronging buskers pour. 1850 Whittier Huskers 10 
From many a brown old faiin-house .. the merry huskers 
came. 

b. A machine for removing husks. 

1874 Knight Diet, Mech., Corn-kusker. 1880 Miss Bird 
Japan I. 365 The automatic lice-huskei. 

Huskily (hzr skill), aiA/. [f. Husky a. 4 -i- -ly 2 .] 
In a husky manner ; with a husky voice. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vn. viiu (1872) II. 337 The 
ruggedest of human creatures, .growling huskily something 
which we perceive is real prayei. 

t Huskin. Obs. rare. [f. IIuss (see Hussite) 
-h dim. suffix -KIN.] A Hussite. 

1532 More Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 716/1 The Huskiiis and 
S wniglianes pursue the Lutheranes. 1533 — A nsiv. Poysoned 
Bk. ibid. 1051/2 These Lutlierane herelikes, these Fluskins, 
Swinglians : and Tyiidalins. 

Huskiness (h»-skines). [f. Husky a. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being husky, esp. of 
having a husky voice, etc. 

1793 Beddoes Catarrh 156 The huskiness of the bi oiichia;. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi, ‘I tell no lies’, said the 
butcher, with the same mild huskiness as liefoie. 1871 
Napiieys Prev. ^ Cure Dis. in. vii. 893 The patient is 
warned by the huskiness of his throat. 

Husking' (hwskii]), vbl. y/x.t [f. Husk ».l -f 
-iNtfl.] The action of Husk the removal of 
the husk. spec, in U.S. The removal of the husk 
fioni Indian corn; hence, a party or gathering of 
the neighbours and friends of a faimer to assist 
him in husking his com, usually enlivened with 
feslivilies ; called also husking-bee (see b). 

1721 B. Lvnde Diary (1880I 132 Fair day; husking at 
Colo’s. 1787 T. Jei'i i-.rson Writ. 11859) II. 195 A. .machine 
for busking. 1793 J. Barlow Hasty Pudding m, The in- 
vited neighbors to the husking come. 1848 Low ell /'V iWe 
for Critics 1099 A light, buxom girl ..Who can sing at a 
husking or romp at a shearing. 1882 FI. E.-Sludder Noah. 
Webster i. 15 Flushings and spinning bees made work and 
Ijlay shade into each othei. 

b. atirib., as kuskiug-ballad, -bee (see 13 ee 1 4), 
party ; husking-glove, -peg, -pin, articles used 
in husking Indian corn. 

iBoo Addison Anier. Lasu Rep. 15O The Tirisoner and the 
deceased were at a husking frolic. 1809 Fiusking-bee [see 
Bel 14]. 1850 WnmiER Huskers 13 The master of the 

village school, .a husking-ballad sung. 1854 Lowell yrnl. 
in Italy Pr. Wks. 1890 1 . 186 The. .husking-bee, wheie the 
lads and lassies sit lound laughingly busy under the swing- 
ing lantern. 

Husking, vbl. sb.'^ : sec Husk v.^ 
t Hu'sking, n. Obs. rare—^. [Cf. Husk 
and Husky a. 4.] Of a cough ; Husky, dry, 
tough. 

a 1707 Bp. Patrick Autobiog. (18391 19 He had a husking 
cough, and frequently spit up stones. So 1 call them, for 
they resembled cherry-stones. 

Hu'skish, Ohs. rare—^. [f. Husk -f 
-ISU.] Of the nature of husks. 


163X R. H. Arraignm. U hole Cteaiure xv. § i. 251 All 
the.se huskish Vanities, on which our Prodigall eates. 

tHu'Skish, aP Obs. rare-K [f. Husk sb.'-^ 
(or ?F1usk al) + -ISH.] Somewhat husky. 

1718 Bates in P/ul. 'Mans. XXX. 873 They [cows] first 
refused their Food ; the next Day had Huskish Coughs. 
Husky (hn-skij, sb. Also -ey, -ie. [bupposed 
to be a corrupted contraction of Fskimo.] a. An 
Eskimo, b. The Eskimo language, c. An Eskimo 
dog. 

1S64 C. F. Hall Li/e among Esquimaux I. 66 Carl Peter- 
sen 110 speak Husky, .quick. 1889 hall Mall G. 25 .Api. 6/3 
The Indians utre teiiibly afraid of tbe Esquimaux, who 
up theie are called Huskeys. 1896 Blaikw. Mag. May 
082 The oiiginal Neivfoundlaiid was but little lemoved 
fioin the native ‘ huskie ’, and tlieiefoie fioiii the timber-wolf 
of North Aiiieiica. 

Husky (hwski), a. [f. Hchk sb.'^ + -y.] 

1. hull of, containing, or consisting of husks; of 
the nature of a husk. 

1552 Hulolt, Huskye, or fill of huskes, siliquosus. 1697 
Drydln Virg. Georg, i. 315 Most have found A husky 
Harvest, fiom the giudging Ground. 1711 K. WAKtjQuit. 

I . 70 And made the husky Food go down. 1794 T. Btone 
Agric. Surv. Line. 74 (E. D. S.) Large ant-hills, pioduclng 
sour, coarse, husky sedge, or sword-grass. i8ig H. Busk 
Vestriad iv. 147 Browsing the jagged leaf or husky ear. 

d 2 . Having or consisting of a chrysalis case. 
(Cf. FIubk sbX 2 b.) Obs. 

165s G. S. in Hartlib Ref. Covimw. Bees 22 Wormas.. 
which after tuin into Flies, and so again into other husky 
Wormes without motion, and from them to other flying 
Insects. 1734 Watts Reliq. yuv., Medit. ixi' /!/«>', Other 
families of them have foisaken their husky beds, and 
exult, and glitter in the warm smi-beams. 

3 . Diy, as a husk; w'ithoixt natural moisture, 
ai'id. lit. and fig. 

1599 Soliman 4- Perseda i. Aija, A tale wherein she 
lately hath bestowed. The huskie humor of her bloudy quill. 
11694 Addison Virg, Georg, iv. (R.), Cut their dry and 
husky wax away, axqzz Lisn; Ilnsb. (1752) 152 We had 
also for the most part veiy dry husky winds. 1729 Swiizlr 
Hydrost. y Hydrant. 132 Giounds .. of a dry, gravelly, 
husky Natuie. 1826 Disraeli Viv. Grey iv. i, His tiaiisla- 
tion IS hatd, dry, and husky, as the outside of a cuco.i-niit. 
1846 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VII. 11. 523 The soil becomes 
dusty, or husky.. that is, like a dry sponge. 1896 P. A. 
Bruce Econ. Hist. Virginia I. 441 There was also a pos- 
sibility that it [tobacco] would become husky from repeated 
sweatings. 

4 . Of persons and their voice : Dry in the throat, 
so that the timbre of the voice is lost, and its sound 
approaches more or less a hoarse -whisper. (An 
effect of continued speaking, laiyngeal infianima- 
tion, or violent emotion.) 

a 1722 Lisle Husb. 343 lE, D. S.) They have in Wilts 
a disease on their cows, which they call a liask or husky 
cough. 1740 DYcnE& Pardon, . spoken ofaperson 
that lias phlegm sticking in his throat, which occasions 
him to speak impeifectly. 1770 _Fooie Lame Lover 1. 12 
Wee/y (who, between ourselves, is as husky as hell), 1831 

J. Mouison in Morisoniana 420 A deep husky cougli. 1858 
Longv. M. Standisk iv. 122 Flis voice was husky with anger. 

Husling : see IIustlinu vbl. sb:^ 

II Hu 'SO. Also anglicized Fuse. [ined.L. 
a. OHG. hiuo — MHG. kitsey motl.Ger. hausen, 
early mod.Du. huys ; cf. FIausen.] Tbe great 
sturgeon, Acipenser huso, found esp. in the black 
and Caspian Seas. 

1706 PniLLtl's (ed. Kersey], Huso, the Hausen or Lask, 
a F'ish of a prodigious Bigness, so as it can scarce he drawn 
with a Team of three or lour Horses, 1708 Klhsly, Hiise, 
Huso. 17ZI Bailey, Hnse, a Fish, of which is made the 
white Glew called Ising-Glass. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VI. 282 The Huso, or Isinglass IHsli. 1835 Kirby llab. 4- 
lust. Aniin. 1 . ii. 107 There are two noted species of this 
fish ;. .the one is called the sturgeon by way of eminence, 
and the other the liicso. 

H'USpil, -el fh^^'sp’l), It- Obs. exc. dial. [a. Fk 
houspitler ( 1 51I) c. in Littre) to maltreat by dragging 
about and shaking, alteied fiom/wx^r-, houssepigner 
(13th c.), f. housse (see House sb.'i) -t- pigner, 
pcigner to comb, and therefore properly peigner 
lemaiiteau,battre’ (Ilatz.-Darm.).] irans. To treat 
u ith violence ; to maltreat; to despoil ; to harass. 

c 1440 Pronip. Pare. 255/1 Huspyl>ii,or spoylyn . . x/u/m, 
dispolio, 1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 38 When they 
are most terrified and Imspil’d by these Gliost.s. 1663 P. 
Hlnry Diaries C1SS2) 143 V“ quaiter Sesdons at Claii- 
loost where y“ Coiiveiitiders, so called, weie hu.speld. 
1873 in Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk, s, v. Ihispil, ‘I'll 
’uspel yo’ childerii off that causey.’ 

i* HuSS, sb. Obs. Also 5 husk(e ; 9 burse. 
[Deriv. unascertained : the change of husk to httss 
appears to be as in Sc. busk, buss, etc.] The dog- 
fish, the skin of wJiich was much used by lietchers 
lor smoothing and polishing airotvs. Also atirib., 
as huss skin fiiuskyn, hurse-skin). 

C1440 I’rotnp, 254/2 Huske, fy.she (A', //., husk, 

fishe) . . , sqnainits. 1530 Palsgr. 233/2 Hus.se a fy.she, rou- 
sette. 1550-1600 Customs Duties (V,. M. Adclit. FIS. 250974 
FI uskyiis for Fletchei s. The skyn \\d. 1612 R ates oj Customs 
ill H alybur tori' s Ledger (1867) 328 Skins tailed . . Husse 
skins for fletcheus the skiii.-vh. x 6 (>z.Stai. Irel. (1765) 11 . 
415 Huss skins for lietchers, the skin Sd. xqzi C. King 
Brit. Merck. I. 2S6 Buck diess'd. .Calf. .Hiuss.. Sheep and 
Lamb Skins. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Hnrse-skiti, tlie 
hard tuberculatedskinof a fish, from which shagreen is made. 

d Huss, V. Obs. [An echoic word, parallel to 
IluEZ. Cf, lIofaH.] intr. To Liua. 
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1530 Palsgk. 589/1, I liussu, I liomme or make a noyse, as 
a flye clothe. . Dedal ed ill ‘ I husso 1547 lloORur, tfrf. ' 
KnoivL li. (1870! 126 hludie lyke the luissyng of a bomble 
be. 1577 Uee Rcla.t. Sfitr. i. (1659) 67, I feel a luissing 
thing go fi-om my head. 1699 D.wu'iv.r Voy. II. in. 38 We 
find such a bussing llieez, that sometimes we are not able 
to ply against it. 

Hussa(,h., obs. forms of Huzza. 

Hussar (huza'j), s/>. Also 6 Itussayre, -are, 

7 husare, (vs(s)aron). [a. Hungarian htiszar, 
orig. ‘freebooter, free-lance’, later ‘light bonseman ’, 
ad. OServian hiisar, also gtisar, hursar, gursar, 
kiirsar pirate, robber, freebooter, ad. It. corsaro, 
corsare, Cousaik. 

In the time of King Matthias Hunyady, in the second 
half of the 15th century, the word became applied to the 
Hungaiiaii light horsemen, in which application it became 
known and used in the Western European laiigungcs : cf. 
Pol., Gei. Y.hnssn-ni, in i8th c. houssard, hoHstird. 

In a Latin deed of aiinistice C1450, mention i.s made of 
‘ pijcclones aut Hwzarij hiingari ', and in other Latin docn- 
meiits of the i5tli c. they aie called huzafones, huisat inifs 
(after whence occasionally wiCrlcwwii' in English. 
(Eefoie the histoiy was known, the woul was fancifully 
deiived fiom Magyar hitsz twenty: see I\Iagyar Nyclvoy 
(Budapest) VI. 24, and Miklo.sich.l] 

1 . One of a body of light horsemen organized in 
Hungary irr the 15th c., and long confrned to the 
Hrrngarian army; hence, the name of light cavalry 
legiments formed in imitation of these, which were 
srrbseqrreirtly introduced, and still exist, in most 
European armies, including that of Great Britain. 

The diesS of the Ilungaiian force set the type for that of 
the hu.ssars of otliei iiation.s, these being distinguished by 
iiniform.s of hiilliant colours and elabuiate ornament, two 
special characleiislics being the dolman and bushy (the 
former of which is now abandoned in the Biitish army). 

1532 K. Coi'LAND Viet, Turks in Ames' ‘Typogr. 

Aniiq. Ii8i6)_ III. 117 The capitayn geiierall . . came . . into 
y" towne. .with. .xv. hondied hussayres, lyght horses. 1580 
Daus tr. Sh'idands Comm. 269 The horsinen of Hongary 
are commonly called Hussare.s, an exceadyng rauenou.s 
and cruell kynde of men, 1603 Knoli.es Hist. Titrks 
(1610) 739 Hungarian hoisemen, such as in time of peace 
lined by robbing, and ate by an infamous name called 
‘ Vsarons 1636-9 B. H \rris Tarivetl's Iron Ago 321 The 
Bashaw himself, .being ptiisued by a Hussai, was taken hold 
of by him. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 23+9/3 I'bB llegiment of 
Hussars, which the Elector of Bavaria resolved to raise, .is 
now compleat : They are cloathed in Ked, having Caps 
with J^ealhers on their Heads, and Wolfs Skins on their 
left SliQuklers. 1711 Find. Gachevercll 20 He appears to 
me more like a fonaging Hussar. 1799 Cami’uell Pleas. 
Hope I. 353 Her wliisker’d pandoors and her fierce hussars. 
1802-16 C. James Milit. Diet, s.v., Theie are also seveial 
regiments of hussars rii the British service. 1847 Gnmo 
IFaierlao u. x.xiv. The bold front presented by Vivian's 
lui.ssais. 1831 Gali.enga Italy 471 Squadrons of hussars 
and Hulaits were scouring the plain in every direction. 

b. Black or Death Hussar, one of Ihe ‘ Black 
Brunswickers ’ (hussars with, black uniform) who, in 
the war with Fiance, 1809-13, neither gave nor 
received quaiter ; hence Jig. 

1813 Sir C. Bell Let. ioG. y. Bell 2 July in. Lockhart 
Scott, This was a Brunswicker, of the Black or Death 
Hussars. 1816 Scott Let to yas. Ballantyne ibid., I 
belong to the Black Hussars of Literature, who neither give 
nor receive criticism. 

2 . iransf and Jig. A skirmisher ; a free-lance in 
literature or debate. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1832) I. 473 Your infinitely- 
inflnite monades in infinitelypiever single bodies. .cannot 
get the better even of my light armature, my skipping 
scampering hussars, 1800 A. Carlyle Autohiog. 432 He 
was a mere hussar, who had no steady views to direct him. 

3 . atirih. and Comb., as hussar blue, boot, broth, 
jacket, livery, regiment, saddle, waistcoat, war, etc, ; 
Imssar-like adj. and adv. 

1748 Smollett Rod, Rand. xi. (1760) I. 67 An Hussar 
waist-coat, scarlet breeches. 1762 Sterne Tr. Sliamiy VI, 
xi. Hussar-like, they skuniish lightly and out of all order. 
1774 J. Collies M-us. T rav. (1775) 60 A pair of hussar boots 
laced at the seams. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 211 
He wore a deep green hussar jacket. 1831 liUistr. Catal. 
Gi. Exhib. 521 Hussar saddle, with holsters and furniture. 
1861 Whyte Melville Tilbnry Nogo i8g ‘Hussar broth’, 
red herrings fried in gin. 1895 Sir E. Wood Cam by in 
Waterloo Camp. iv. 81 The Brunswick Hussar legiment 
was now ordered forward from Quatre Bras. 1896* Daily 
News 10 Oct. 6/3 Hussar blue is in much demand. 

Hence (jwnce-ivds.) Ktissa'C v. intr., to carry on 
light warfare like a hussar. Ifussared (hiizaud) 
a., made or ornamented like that of a hussar. 
Kussa'rian, f a Hungarian hussai. 

1760 Foote Minor i. Wks. 1799 I. 241 Amongst his 
countrymen, the High-dutchlaiis and Hussarians. 1774 
IVestm. Mag, II. in Sattin or silk waistcoats, huzzar’d. 
1864 Carlyle Fredle. Gt. xvni. xiv. (1872) VIII. 82 A Dauii 
Detachment, hussaring about in those parts. 

Hussaw, Hussel, obs. ff, HuZza, Hustle. 
Hussif, dial. f. Housewife. Hussher, var. 
Huishek. Hussilling: see Hustlino vbl. sb.’t 
Hussite (h»-s3U, hiTssit). Eccl. Hist. [ad. 
inod.L, IIiissTta (usu. pL), f. the surname of John 
Huss, or Hus (an abbreviation of the name of his 
native village Husinec, lit, ‘ goose-pen in Bo- 
hemia).] A follower of John Huss, the Bohemian 
religious reformer of the 15111 century. 

133* More Confutl TindaWNVs^. 352/2 In Boheme the 
Hussites, in England the wicHEfystes. 1621 J, Taylor 


(Water P.) Motto 31 Wks. (1630) 11. 45 '\ Gf Romish C.Uho- 
iike, or Protestant : Of Brownist, Hussite or of Caluinist. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1 vi. As at first by those of your 
tribe they were call’d r,ollards .and Hussites, so now I13’ you 
he term’d Puritans and Biowuists. 1838 Penny Lytl. XII. 
361/1 Theie are a few Hussites now in Bohemia, 
b. altrih. or adj. 

1838 Penny Cyd. Xll. 361/1 The Empeioi .Sigismuiid. . 
agieed that the Hussite pi icsts .should he tolciateil, even at 
comt. 1883 elthciuvnin 17 Nov. G31/1 in the fifteeiilli 
century we find traces of JIussite le.icliing and Hussite 
coiiiinunities scattered throughout the whole of the hind. 
Hence Hii'ssitism. 

1884 Brit. Sf B'or. Evong. Rev. Oct. 620 The new doctrine 
w.Ts known as Wychllsiii, ;i leim which w.ts only grailually 
ah.nidoiied in favour of Iliis.silism after the year 1.420. 

Hussive, Hussle, obs. ff. Housewife, Hustle. 
Hussy, liuzzy (hm/.l), sb. Also 7 hussie, 
liuzzie, 8-9 hussey, Sc. hizzie. [A phonetic 
rcduclion of II()U.sewifb, rpv.] 

■|' 1. The mistress of a household ; a thrifty woman : 

= H o u .s E w I PE I . Obs. 

1330 Ildin. Buigh Kec. (1S71) 30 Na sciimndis [shall] tak 
\ tiler clathis than thai iii.istciis and Imsseis and lhar lious- 
halilis clalhis to wesclie. 13.. Sir J. MoiiAf il'ije of 
Aiuhtcrmudily 'm. Dame, ye maun to the plciigh the morn, 

I sail be hussj', gif I iii.iy. 1722 Dk For: Col. yack {1840) 
245 Her being so good a hussy of what money I had left 
her, 1800 Humus Juiv. I'illatie 98 llis loud hussey, in her 
cobbled .suit, .Scieams thiough the village. 

2. A lustic, rude, oiiprobrious, or playfully rude 
mode of addressing a woman. 

1630 B. Piscolliniininm 7 |To a m.ue] You are mistaken 
Hussy. 1676 Hoiim.s Iliad (1677) 47 Then \‘emis vext, 
‘Hussie '* said she, ‘no mole I’lovoke iiiy anger’. 1684 
Ot way a theist v. Yes, huz/y, and > on shall be sci vke.ihle to 
mein the matter. 1749 Fii.i.dino Tom Jones vn. viii, 1 1 ussy, 

. , I will make sueh a saucy tiollop as youiself know, that I 
am not a pioper subject of your dLseouise. 1833 Ri.aou Chr. 
yohnstone 235 Meg, ye idle hizzy . . yoiir pat is no on yet. 

3. In some rural distiiets a mere equivalent of 
^\'oman, lass ; hence, A .strong country woman, 
a female of the lower orders ; a woman of low or 
improper behaviour, or of light or worthless char- 
acter i an ill-bchavccl, pert, or mischievous girl ; 

a jade, minx. Also jocularly or in raillery. 1 

'I'he bad sense was at first mostly with qualification {light, 
etc,), or contextual. 

1647 Trait Comm. Malt. xiv. 8 Such another hussy as 
this was dame Alice Pierce, a concubine to our Edward III. 
1648 Bi>. Hall Sel. ThangUts § 96 The light hussy ‘ wipes 
her mouth ’ and [says] it was not she. 1683 Cuowni: Sir 
C. Nice i. 8 You talk of paltry busses. 1711 Steele Spcct. 
No. 24a If 3 The young Husseys would peisuade me, that 
to believe one’s Eyes is a sure way to be deceived. 1738 
■Swift Pol. Conversat. 36 No, Miss; j-ou are very light; 
hut I don't say, yo\x are a light Hussy. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela II. 117, I, like a little pioud Hussy, looked in the 
Glass and thought myself a Gentlewoman. 1775 Mad. 
D'Auiilay Let. 24 Apr. in Early Diary, He . . patted my 
cheek, and genteely called me a little hussey, 1786 Burns 
Twa Dogs 85 Buirdly chiels, an' clever hizzies. 1795 
Wa.siiington Let. Writ. 1892 XIII. isS A inoie.. impudent 
huzzy, is not to be found in the United States. 1859 Geo. 
Ei.iot a. Bede 70 'The naughtier the little huzzy behaved 
the prettier she looked. 1889 H. F. Wood Englishman 
Rue Cain x, That bonnetless, bold hussey round that corner. 

1 4. A case for needles, thread, etc. : = House- 
wife 3 . Obs. 

1741 Richardson Pamela I. 159 So I .. dropt purposely 
my Hu.ssey. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet ch. xxii, A better 
rope than the string of a lady’s hussy. 

5. Comb., as J- hussy -case = sense 4 ; f hussy 
make s.v. Housewife sb.i b). 

13. , Abcrd, Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) Anepair of schetis of ten 
elne of hussy rnnk. 1818 Scott IIrt..PIidl. xxxix, I have 
seen the Queen, which gave me a hussy-case out of her own 
hand. 

Hence Hti'ssy v. trans., to call ‘hussy’; Htfssy- 
dom, the realm or aggiegate of hussies; Htfssy- 
ness, the chaiacter of a hussy. 

1694 CuowNE Married Beau iv. Dram. Wks. 1874 IV. 309 
Mrs. Lo. Begone! Lio. Begone? I won’t be .so snapp’d. 
Mrs. Lo, You won’t, hussy? Lio. I won’t be hussied 
neither. 1863 H/AcjtrP/owNo. 1981. 499/1 The hlackguaidism 
and hu.s.sydom of London. 1881 Doran Drury Lane II. 
147 The leaders of fashion and the gaudiest flowers of 
husseydom. 

Husayf-, hussyskep. Sc. ff. FIousewifeship. 
t Hnst, int. Obs. [A natural utterance or ‘ vocal 
gesture’, enjoining silence. It varies with /ttcj/zZ, 
huisht, whisht, whist, and hist, all haxdng the 
characteristic element ’si! ’shl! preceded by the 
whispered consonant h or hiv, with the connecting 
vowel i, or u («/). Sec Hist. 

As an interjection of command it is in effect identical with 
a verb in the irnperative; nearly all the above val iants were 
so treated, and in course of time developed verbs of the .same 
form. The forms husht, whist were also lu early use as 
adjs. of condition; thence, by fiuiher development, came 
the vh. hush, followed by adj. and int. of the same form.] 

A sharp whispered sound enjoining silence ; = 
I-IisT ! St I I-IusH ! 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 336 (only in Ellesm. MS.), Vn 
to Nicholas .she seyde stille Now bust and thou shalt laughen 

t Hiist, «. Obs. [app. an adjectival use of 
FIdst int,, as expressing the state which tlie int, 
pioduces: cf. Husht a.; also Whist , Whisht 
S ilent, quiet, hushed. 


ri374 CiiAlK-i.R Tioyins 11. Kmi I915) W li.iii al u.is liiisl 
panne hiy she stille ami Injughte. — Podh. 11 mel. v. 

35 (Gamli. MS. I T ho ueeiyii ]>" ciwel cl.iiymiiis (ill husl 
[.Addit. MS. whist] ami fill stylle. <’1385 — /. G. 

I lyj’C) mnestra, And hast [lunr/. liiishsl, Tanner hmisti', 
Thynne luishtej weie .die In aigoii that cete. < 1386 - 
Knt.'s T. 2123 Wh.iM they weie set and husl I3 M.SS. huysl, 
Harl. liusshlj was al the place. 

FHxist, V. Obs. rarc~". ['A]']'- deiiAcd !i<ir. 
llusT iiii., which c,t.ii also lie taken as a vb. in tliu 
imiiciaLlve.] a. trails'. To reduce to siltiice, lo 
hush. b. inlr. To be silent. 

1330 Palsgr. 589/1, I Imste, I slyll, /<■ repay.se andyt.’ ic- 
coysc. 1370 Levins Matup. U)|/.’,i IIusLe, i/4v a. 
Husting (hvsiiij). Usually in pi, hustiiiga. 
F'oims: i, 5 (9 //ist.) husting, 5 -oiiKlo ; /'/. 5-4 
hustingis, 6 -g.s, hoysting(o>, b 7 hoi.stiugB, 5- 
hustings. [Olli. hiUting, a. UN. hiis-Jittg, lioust- 
assembly, a council held liy a king, tail, 01 olhei 
leader, and attended by his iinraeiiiate lolloweis, 
rctaiiieis, etc., in distinction fioin tlie iirdiiiaiyTi/;/,.','' 
or general assembly of the pcojile (tlie UK. ypA- 
gi'utdi, I'Tilkmoot). 

The t is probably due fo weakening of the stiess on the 
second syllable ; cf. nostril fi uni older «a,T-//7V. Theihangc 
niay coiK eivalily leave aheady lakeii place in JIaiiisli, as in 
ON. cslH fur es pu. 

The form hoistings found in i6-i7tli e. may have been 
due to association with lloi.si rc ; but there is no evnUaiie 
that the word was taken lo mean ‘ iilatfui in ’ befoie 1682; 
llluunl (1656), wliu suggests a tlerivaiiuii fiom F. haidsir 
{/lousscr) to raise, doe.s so 011 the gioiiiid that it is ‘ the 
piiiicipal and highest court in London’.] 

In lorni hustiug. 

1 . An assembly fur delibet alive ]iui[)o.scs, es]). one 
sunmionc’d by a king or other Icatlcr ; a council. 
?-are (in i^eneral sense). Obs. cxc. dlist. 

111030 d. E. Chnm. iMS. Ci an. 1012 Hi [the Danes] 
Xenamuii ha ‘Soue biscop [zKlfeali], licddun liiue to liiui.i 
hustinge [Laud M.S. heoia hustinga]. 1 1205 Lav. 47611 
Belin in Eueiewic luild eorlene husting. Ibid. 1 1544 ( h-t.iius 
ui'c king i Lundeiie hcold his luisling. J’.it hustinge was 
god; hit wes wkeiie-imot. Ibid. leiiKci pa comeii to Lim- 
denne al pis leodisce folc to heorc hiistiiige [< 1275 to one 
speking], 1861 Pearson Eady if Mid. Ages Jyig. 149 
Vlilfeg.. proceeded to preach to the luis-ting. 1864 KiNtiSi.i v 
Rom. if Teui. viii. (1875) 202 They might diag him out into 
their busting, and threaten him with toi ture. 

In foim hustiug, [il. hustings. 

2 . A couit held in the Guildhall of London liy 
the Loul Mat or, Kccouler, and Sherifls (or Aldtr- 
men), long the supreme court of the city. 

The early history of this is in many points obsiure. The 
mention of 'husting’s weight’ 111 the chaitri of C'luit (see 
5' suggests that the hnsttng had aheady then hetoiiie a 
peimanent institution foi the tian-,action of civic Inisiness. 

The Hustings or Court 0/ Hustings was foirnerly a couit 
of common pleas, of probate, of appeal against decl.duns of 
the sheriffs, a court of record fur the formal coiiveyauce of 
property, etc. ; but it is now convoked only fur the purpose 
of considering and legistering gifts made to the City._ In 
the Calendar for 1898 ‘ Hu.stiiigs’ aie set down foi 31 Tuts- 
days_ during the year, although there has been only one 
meeting since 1885. 
a. singular husting. Obs. exc. Hist, 
c 1100 Carta civibiis London, Spin .Schmid Gesetze 435 Ft 
amplius non sit iiiiskeiininga in husleiige, iieque in fulkus- 
mole .. Et husting .sedeat semel in ehdoinada, videlicet die 
lunae. ?cii4o Docint. of Sale in Siielniaii Gloss, s.v., 
Wlfnothus de Walebroc de London veiididit .. ipiaiidaiii 
suam terram . . corara oniiii Hustingo de Lemdun, in domo 
Alfwini. ?i2. . Lois de la cite de Loud. (B. M. Addit. MS. 
14252) (Goclef.), Ell la cort lo lei, 50 csl a saveir c! hustciig. 
1237 in A. Thieiry Mon. itied. dii 'Hers htat 1. 805 (ibid.) 
-Donne en pleyn huslenge de Loiidres, devaiit .Andieu Beke- 
rel, adonk meyie de Londres. 1289-90 in Madu.v llist. 
Exch. XX. 553 Rex. . vult quod Scaccaiium siiiim usque Husi- 
engum Londonia: traiisfeiatiir. 1368 t hartcr in Madox 
Eormul. Angl. (1702) 200 In pleno Ilustengo I.ondoiii«e 
de Cominunibus placitis. [1863 Kingsley iterew. xx. We 
will give you your lands ill full hustiug. Atlwixuni 

27 Oct., Se.ssioii of the Couit of Husting.] 

(3. plural hustings in same sense as the sing. 
c 1462 Pluinpton Corr. 5 He haith taken his cxifi fades 
de novo & is with us called in the hustings. X494 Act ir 
Hen. VII, c. 21 § 2 The Hustyiiges of Loudon holden for 
Coinen Plees befoie the Maire and Aldermen. 1313 Moiii. 
Rich. /y/Wks. 61/1 In the east ende of the hall where the 
maire kepeth the luislinges I1368 Grai- ion, where the hoyst- 
inges be kept], 16135111 H. Finxii Arna (1636) 349 In Loudon, 
wheie their hiislings are as the CouiUic Courls. 1704 
J. Harris Lex. 'Tedin. s. v. Inrolment, Eiitring of any 
Lawful Act in the Rolls of the Chancery . . or in the Hust- 
ings of London, or by the Cleilc of the Peace in any County. 
1707.J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. iii. xi. 355 The highest 
and most ancient Court, is that called the Hustings. . which 
doth preserve the Laws, Rights, Fi anchise*-, and Cicstoms of 
the City. ^ 1768 Blackstone Conan. HI. vi. I1809) 89 note. 
The sheriffs’ courts ..from which a wait ofeirorlies to the 
court of hustings, before the mayor, lecoider, and .sheiilTs. 
i8i3 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) I. 206 Enrolled in the couit of 
hustings. 1863 H. Cox Instil, u. xi. 585 The Llustings is 
the supreme Court of London. i8go Gko.ss Gild Mcrdt. 
I. 123 An alien was to be admitted to the fieedom only' at 
the Hustings. 

fig. 1883 Standard 24 Sept. 5/2 Determined to have their 
difference,s out while science is in full hustings. 

t b. According to Cowell, a similar couit an- 
ciently held in other cities : but it is doubtful 
whether this is the meaning of the passage in FUta. 

1607 Cowell Inierpr., Hustings, .. Other Cities and 
town.s also baue had a court of the same name, as IVin- 
I Chester, Lincolne, Yoike, and Sheppey, and others [Eleta 
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II. Iv, H.ilict ctiam Ke.'; Liiiiaiii siuiiu iii civiiatilnib. el lucis 
..sieul ill Hu.slcngis London VVintun Lincolil Ebor’ & apud 
Shepey & alibi], where the Baroui ui Citizeii.s hauc a lecoid 
ofaich tlungb lib me delerminable before ihem. 

*** Jn lorm hustings, now usually constr. as sing. 
t 3 . The upper end of the Guildhall, where this 
Com t was held ; the platfunu on which the Mayor 
and Aldermen took their seats. Obs. 

1x682 Loud. Gnz. No. 1738/3 The Common-Hall met., 
vvlieie tile Lord Mayor and Aldermen being come down to 
the Hii.stings, etc.] a 1734 Noin 11 Exant. in. vui. § 22 (ly-to) 
59S When .. the Loid-Mayur and Court of Aldermen aie 
come uiwn the Stiggebtum, called the Hustingb [etc.]. 1761 
BtU. Mag. II. 603 The royal family leturiied into the hall, 
and WHO coiuhicted to the iippei end of it, called the 
Iliibtingb ; where a table wab provided for them. 

4 . The temporary platform from which, previous 
to the Ballot Act 011872, the nomination of candi* 
dates for Parliament was made, and on which these 
stood while addressing the electors. Hence, contex- 
tually, the proceedings at a parliamentary election. 

1719 D’Uui'EY Pith (1872) II. 242 What tiicks on the 
Hubtmgs Fanatics would play. 1774 Buuke Sp. Electors 
AVAAif Wk.s. III. 14, I stood on the hustings .. less like a 
candidate, than an miconceiiied spectator ol a publick pio- 
ceeding. 1796 Coleridge Lett. (1895] 164 In the market 
place stands the hustings. 1850 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. 
vi. (1872) 20.( One thing the stupidest multitude at a hust- 
ings can do. 1830 Hr. Mariineau //AA Peace II.v.ii.231 
The Church question was the leading one on the hustings. 
1883 S. C. H.\ll Retrospett I. 23 . 4 n unpopular candidate 
had fiequently to beat a hasty retieat from tlie hustings. 

5 . attrih., as hnsting-cottrl, -day ; hustings-cry, 
-movement, -orator, -topic ; hustings court = 
sense 2 ; also, a court of local jurisdiction in 
Richmond and other cities of Virginia, U.S. ; hust- 
iugs-weight lin OE. Imstinges geioilif), a standard 
weight for ]rrecious metals in the 11th c. (cf. hus- 
iinum pondus in Du Cange). 

[c 1000 in Thorpe Dipl. AngL rEtn Sax. (1865) 533 Duos 
cypho.s argeiiteos de .\ij marcLs ad pondus Hustingie Lon- 
donensis.] 1032 Charter o/C nut in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 
37 Mid hundeahti,^um inarcan hwites seolfres be hustinges 
Xevvihte. 1398 Stow bVxrzi. v. .\xvii. (1754) II. 467/1 Troy 
weight, was, in the time of tlie Saxons called the Hustings- 
weight of London. 1671 F. Phillips Keg. JVccess. 281 Some 
Courts or Husting daj’e.s, 1675 Ogiluy Brit. Introd. 4 The 
High and Autient Hustings-Court for Pieservation of the 
Laws. 1837 Disraeli Let. 21 Nov. in Corr. w. Sister 
(1886) 73 A second-rate hustings oiator. 1844 — Coningsby 
II. i, The hustings-cry at the end of 1832. 1889 Acatieniy 

I June 374/3 A husting couit was held in 1883, and again in 
1888 [for the enrolment of deeds lelating to benefactioii.s to 
the City of London School]. 1898 E. \V. James Let. to 
Editor, In Richmond and other citie.s the Corporation 
Courts, fiequently called Hustings Courts, exercise both 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, _ The Hustings Court of 
Richmond has appellate jurisdiction in .small civil matters 
coming from the police court.s or justices' courts. 

Hustle (htfs’ll, V. Also 8 hussoll, 8-9 hussle. 
[ad. Du, hiisselcn, hutselen, to shake, to toss, MDu. 
hutselen to shake the money in the game of hustle- 
cap, EFris. hutseln, to toss about, to move liither 
and thither, a ficqnentative of Du. hutsen, MHG. 
hutzen ; cf. Du. hotsen, G. (dial.) hotzen, hotzeln 
of similar meaning (see IIotch). The stems hot-, 
hut- appear in a number of formations in both 
High and Low Geiman dialects, all implying a 
shaking movement. The development of sense 2 
is exclusively English.] 

' 1 * 1 . irans. To shake to and fio, toss (money in 
a hat or cap, in tlie game of hustle-cap). Also 
absol. Obs. 

1684 Otway A theist ii, As the boys do by their farthings, 
hustle them in a hat together, and go to heads or tails for 
them. 1736 Fielding Pasguin v. Places, requiring learning 
and grea parts, Henceforth shall all be husled in a hal, 
And drawn by men deficient in them both. 1735 Johnson, 
To Hustle, to shake_ together in confusion. 1801 Strutt 
Sports i]|- Past. in. vii. § 13 When they hustle, all the half- 
pence pitched at the mark are thrown into a hat held by the 
player who claims the first chance. 

b. To shake about. 

1831 S. JuDU Alargaret i. ii, She saw a blue-jay washing 
itself . . and hustling the water with its wings. 

2 . To push or knock (a peison) about roughly or 
unceremoniously ; to jostle in a rough or violent 
fashion ; said esp. of a number who subject an 
individual to this treatment as a method of assault- 
ing or robbing him. 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) I. ii. 21, I was hussled by 
those lebellioiis rapscallions. 1798 Ann. Keg. 56 Mrs. 
Dearling . . was hustled by a gang of pickpockets. 1844 
Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury x. (1S86) 31 Two or thiee.. 
gatheied round the fresh comeis .. apparently with the in- 
tention of hustling them. 1879 'biei.t^ Paris herself agaiu 
(18S0) II. xi. 164 'The business of the bludgeon men was to 
hustle and nialtieat people. 

yfr- ^ 19 ^ Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 234 The 
proposed fraternity is hustled in the crowd of those treaties. 
1883 P 'ortu. Rev. June 7S4 Liking nothing better than 
hustling a Dissenter in print. 

1 b. with cotnplenicnt : To push, thrust, force in 
such a way into or out of a certain position or 
ihrotigh a certain space. Also transf. of the action 
of the wind, tide, etc. 

1753 Plan No. 21. 3 When the clergyman ended his dis- 
course, the people . diiectly liussell’d the freethinker iiito 
my cait. 1768 J. Byron Narr. Paiagouia (ed. 2) 243 'The 
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ship had been hustled thiough the Granadillos in the niglit. 
1824 .dechanics Mag. No. 36. 126 'The tide sometimes uiiis 
so lapidly, as to hustle the ship on shore, hefoie the sails 
can be made to act. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxvi, 
Mr. Huckster was pushed and hustled to the^ office again. 
1841 Gatlin N. Atner. hui. 11844) II. xxxvi. ’30 My pack- 
ages., and Indian ai tides, minerals, fossils.. I shall hustle 
them altogether. 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Dec. 3/1 The enor- 
mous Budget for 18S4 is being successfully hustled through 
the French benate. i88g Coming oj Friars w. 242 

The luishand who had just been hustled into his giave. 

c. To iiige, impel, push forward (into some 
action) in a rough iinfastidious fashion. 

1887 Sir R. FI. Roberts In the Shires ii. 28 He hustles 
the cob into xi canter, and makes for the neatest fold. 1890 
Spectator s, Women hustled into speech on all sorts of 
subjects, are like flowers planted in water-glasses with their 
loots e.\posed to the light. 

3 . intr. To push roughly against. 'Also absol. 
To crowd together, jostling each other. 

1823 Byron Tnan ix. lxx.xii, Ambassadois began as 't were 
to hustle Round the young man. 1837 Lytton Athens II. 
i 3 o Their tall vessels . . driven and hustling the one against 
the other. 1897 Mary Kingsley IF. APrua^gj The woman 
will accuse some man of having hustled against hei. 
ta. intr. To push or elbow one’s way. 

1833 T iiAcuERAY Nesocomes I. xxxv. 346 'The . . society. . 
that hustles into the churches on public festivals. 1837 Mrs. 
Gatty Par.fr. Nat. Ser. ii. (1868) 98 The tortoise began 
to hustle under the leaves and rubbish again. 

4 . intr. To move hastily, to huiiy, to bustle ; to 
woik busily, push one’s way actively,* make a push’. 

1821 Clare Fill. Plinstr. II. 84 Haymakers, hustling 
from the rain to hide. 1826 Scott IFoodsi. xxii, The King 
. . had hustled along the floor, c 1867 Edison in Temple 
Plag. (1897) Sept. 885/1 Tve got so much to do, and life is 
so shoit, that I am going to hustle. 

Hustle (h»-s’l), sb. [f. Hustle z>.] The act of 
hustling. 

1 . The act of shaking together ; iu Pitch and 
HUSTLE = hustle-cap, pitch-and-toss. 

17x3 State Quacks 24 Playing at Pitch and Huzle. i8ox 
Strutt Sports f{ Past. iii. viii. § 15 Pitch and Hustle. 

2 . The act of pushing or jostling roughly. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 351 The hustle of 
anarchy. 1837 Carlyle P'r. Rev II. v. iii, A thousand- 
handed hustle and jostle. 1837 Mrs. Sherwood Henry 
Plilncr HI. xi. 216 They clung fast to him, and it would liave 
been impossible for him to have extricated himself without 
coming to a downright hustle. 

3 . U.S. Pushing activity ; 'push’. 

1892 Home Plissionary (N.Y.) July 120 The hustle and 
stir of our day. 1898 Daily Chron. 3 Dec. 5/1 With char- 
acteristic ' hustle e.xcursions in the United Slates have 
already been organised to Hawaii. 

Hustle-bustle. rare-K [Cf. PIustle and 
Bostle.] a bustle in which there is much hustling 
or jostling: in quot. aitrib. 

1836 T. Hook G, Gurney HI. 35 A sort of hustle-bustle 
kind of confusion. 

Hustle-cap (Iws’likm-p). ? Obs. Also hussel- 
cap. [f. tIusTLE V. (sense i) -F ibwsb. Cf. MLG. 
Jmtseken, hiitschen, hlDu. hutssecruyssen as names 
of similar games.] A form of pitch-and-toss, iu 
which the coins weie ‘hustled’ or shaken together 
in a cap before being tossed. 

1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 2. 1/2 If He delight at Hustle- 
Cap to play. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. ii. An excellent hand 
at a song, liussle-cap, and chuck-fai thing. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1849) 167 Youngsters who . , squandered what 
little money they could procure at hustle-cap and chuck- 
fartliing. 1881 Besant & B.iqe. Chap 1 . 0/ Fleet 1 . 2^2 We 
played all night at biag, all-fours, teetotum, hussle-cap. 

Hustleinent (b/;‘s’lment). Obs. exc. dial. 
Forms : 4 ostel(e)-, 4-5 ostil-, 4-5 bustil-, -yl-, 
5 (hostilia-), 6 ]iostil(e)-, bustol-, ustyl(l)-, 
bussel-, 7 husle-, 7-9 hustlement, dial, bussle- 
ment. [a. OF. (Ji)osiilletnent, (Ji)oust-, {/fust-. 
Inter ottl- (13th c. in Godef.), furniture, f. (Ji)oslilkr, 
mod.F. outiller, to furnish, equip, fit out with tools, 
f. OF. {h)ostil, {h^oustil, mod.F. outil tool, and 
(Ji)ostille apparatus, utensil, tool. 

M. Paul Meyer holds the OF. woid to belong to fC)oslcl, 
L. hospitdle-. cf. nied.L. hostilia house, dwelling 1x263 in 
Du Cange). Conjectures of derivation from L. utilis, usus, 
XU e nugatory ; though the accidental resemblance of later F. 
outil to iltitzs has probably affected the later F'. sense, 
* utensil, tool 

1 . Household furniture ; chiefiy fl. articles of 
furniture, household goods. 

<:i374 Chavceh Bocl/i. ii. pi. v. 33 (Camb. MS.) It nedelh 
of fill inanye lielpynges to kepyn the diueisyte of presyos 
osteleinentus [Addit. MS. ostelmentz, ed. x36ohosLilements]. 
14x8 E. E. IFitls (18S2) 35 Alle the hustilmeiitis of IJetkIyng. 
1463 Bnry IFills (Catndeni 25 Pewter vessell, cofteiys, anil 
tubbes, wid alle othir ostilmenlys generally. 1548 Rich- 
mond. IFxV/j (Surtees) 6x All the iistylment within the hows. 
1399 Acc.-Bk. W. IFray in Antiquary XXXII. 244 One 
sLee w"' all other husselnient. 1877 N. IF. Line. Gloss., 
Ilusslement, household goods. 

2 . iransf. Lumber; odds and ends, a miscel- 
laneous collection. [? associated witb hustle.'] 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. I’ref. A iij b, Described as being 
the disregarded pieces and huslement of the Creation. 1773 
Inventory \vi Cheshire Gloss. 418 In Lumber or Hustlements 
2S. 6 d, 1876 Mid-Yorksh. Gloss., I/ustlement, a mixed 

gathering of persons or things. 

Hus'bler (bcslaa). [f, PIustle v . -f -eii 1.] 

1 . One who takes part in hustling a person ; one 
of a gang ol ])ickpockcls who work on this plan. 


HUT. 

X823 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 295/2 Known as 
a hustlei. 

2 . a. U.S. An e-xlremely energetic or ‘ pushing ’ 
person, b. A ‘ hustling ’ storm. 

1882 T. G. Bowles Flotsam .y Jetsam (X883) 245 The .sky 
.. had that dull, leaden, grea.sy look which usually poi lends 
a real good hustler. 1886 Publisher's IVcckly i8 Dec. 965/1 
Young man, a ‘ hustlei ’ in eveiy icspect. 1890 Pali Mall 
G. 5 Mar. 7/2 'They liave a woid here to describe the typicxil 
New Yoik man. They say he is a hustler. It. .means a 
person in a condition of nervous huny, and they aie all 
hustlers here. 

Hustling (htP'slir)), vbl. sbQ- The action of 
the verb PIustle in \aiious senses. 

X760 J. Adams Diary 2 June Wks. 1S50 II. 86, I had no . . 
companions for pleasure, either in walking, riding, drinking, 
hustling, or any thing else. X797 Sporting Mag. X. 198 
Amusing himself with pricking in the belt, htisliing in the 
hat, &c. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (189X) 154 It 
[ahoise] took a little hustling to prevent his being distanced. 
1897 Daily News 30 July 7/1 The first woman to cross over 
the divide . . She did much ‘ hustling ’ in the wintei , and she 
showed a noble pair of moose antleis as a trophy of her 
skill uith the rifle. 

t Hustling, vbl. sb.^ Obs. rare~^. [? Echoic : 
cf. rustle.] Clashing, hurtling; Pnistling. 

1313 Douglas lEueis xii. xii. j The husling in \ed. 1353 
hussilling of] his armour dyd rebund And kest a teiribill or 
a feirfnll sound [Virgil, horrendunmne vitonal ar»iis\. 

Hustling (h^'sliq), fpl. a. [f. PIustle v. -f 
-ING ‘^.] That hustles, pushing. 

1871 Palgr.ave Lyr. Poems ii The low bee-hive bench, 
the tiough Of hustling swine. 1896 Boston (hlass.) Jrnl. 

4 Jan. 10/5 It . . is more like the hustling United States 
dailies than the other Mexican dailies. 

Huswife, etc. : see PIousewifb, etc. 

Hut (hT>t), sb. Also 7-9 batt. [First in' 1 7th c. ; 
a. F. hutie (i 6 -i 7 thc. D’Aubigne in Hatz.-Daim., 
161 1 in Cotgr.), a. MHG., Ger. hiitie, OHG. hutia, 
Imttea, hut, perb. O'Teut. *hudjd, f. root hud-, 
hud- of OE. hydan to hide. A specific PIG. word 
which has passed into LG., Du., and Swedish, as 
well as the Romanic langs. and Eng.; peril, as 
a word of the camp : cf. sense i b.] 

1 . A dwelling of ruder and meaner construction 
and (usually) smaller size than a house, often of 
branches, turf, or^mud, such as is inhabited by 
savages, or constructed for temporary use by shep- 
herds, workmen, or tiavelleis. In Australia, applied 
to the cottages of stock-men : cf. hnt-heeper in 4. 

1638 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 100 A small hutt of feiiv or 
stiaw. 1669 Worlidce Sysi. Agric. (1681) 327 Hut, a siiialf 
Hovel or Cottage. 1697 Damiter Foy. 1 . ii. 16 The next 
night came on befoiewe could build more Hutt.s, so we lay 
straggling in the Woods, 1717 Lady M. N . Montagu 
Let. to Abbe Conti 1 Apr., Their houses aie nothing but 
little huts, raised of dirt baked in the sun. i726;46 Thom- 
son IFiuter 337 How many shrink into the soidiu liuL Of 
cheerless Poverty! 177S Johnson Jouru. IFest. /si., 
Osiig Wks. X. 439 By a house I mean a building with one 
story over another : by a hut, a dwelling with only one 
floor. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville II. 219 They pio- 
ceeded until they came to some Indian huts. 1844 Port 
Phillip Patriot ii July x/3 At head station aie a three- 
roomed hut, laige kitchen, wool shed [etc.]. 1893 Bookman 
June B6/1 Dining off black biead. .in a Swiss peasant’s hut. 

b. MilU. A wooden structure for the temporary 
housing of troops. 

x66s Sir T. FIerbert Trav. 120 Within the Fort 

are many small houses or huts which lodge the Souldiens. 
«x674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ix. §63 Above a thousand 
Deal-boards, to make huts for the Soldiers. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Barack, is au Flutt like a little Cottage, for 
Soldiers to lie in, in the Camp : Formeily those for the Horse 
were cMed Baracks, and those for the Fool P/nifs. 1706 
PiiiLLii'S (ed. Kersey), Hut,, .a Soldier's Lodge in the Field. 
i88z Mrs. Ewing Story Short Lije ii, The huts foi man led 
men and officers were of varying degrees of comfoit and 
homeliness, but those for single men were like toy-boxes of 
wooden soldiers. 

p c. A beaver’s ‘ lodge ’. Obs. 

1722 D. CoxE Carolina 48 Most Paits of North- Aineiica 
have Beavours ; you shall scarce meet with a Lake, where 
there are not some of their Dams and Hutts. 
f 2 . iransf. The shell oi a tortoise. Obs. 
i6g8 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 122 The 'Toitoise. .the 
Neck leaching as far as the Flut, soft and undefensible. 
Ibid. Index Explanatoiy, Callipat, the Flut of the Toitoise. 

3 . Tlie back end or body of the breech-pin of a 
musket. 

1867 Smyth Sailor's IFoid-bk., Hutt, the breech-pin of 
a gun. i 863 Act 31 .y 32 Fid. c. cxiii. Sched. B, The 
Barrels . . shall be smoothed in the finished State, with the 
Breeches iu the percussioned State, Huts filed up. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., hut-building, -circle, -life, 
-lax, -village ’, hut-shaped but-hold, the in- 
mates of a hut; so hut-holder, the occupant of 
a but (after household, -cr)-, hut- keeper, one who 
keeps or guards a hut ; esp., in Australia, one who 
looks after the huts on a station while the occupants 
are away at work ; hence hut-keep v., hut-keep- 
ing vbl. sb . ; hut-shooter, one who shoots from a 
hut ; hut-urn, a cinerary urn of the shape of a hut. 

1807 P. Gass Jrni. X74 We continued at our*hut-building, 
1863 Lubbock Prek. Times 63 There are . .other remains of 
gieat interest, such, for example, as.. the ‘ *FIut-circ]e.s 
1866 Carlyle (1881) I. 126 Boatman and '^Imthold 

were in bed. 1886 Belgravia Feb. 417 Each *hutholdei . . 
sweeps up and burns all the dibris that may have accumu- 
lated during the day,’ 1897 Mary KiniiSley IF A/rua. 



HUT. 


HUY. 


II2 We made for a group of *hut-homesteads and chatted 
will) the iiiliabitaiits. 1865 S. SiuneV Three Colonies 
Australia, (ed. 2) 380 (Morris) At every other station I have 
called at, a woman ‘ *hut-keeps', while the husband is 
minding the sheep, 1802 Baeuington Hist. N. S. lle'ales 
X. 3gd*Hut-keepers to remain at home and prevent robbery, 
while the other inhabitants of the hut were at labour. 1890 
l\Ieliourne Argus 14 June 4/2 Did I go ’^hutlceeping ? Did 
you ever know a liutkeeper cook for sixty shear eis? 1882 
hlES. Ewing Story Short Lije ii, .Simple and sociable ways 
of living, necessitated by "liut-life in common. 1857 Birch 
Am. Tottery (1858) II. 145 The old *hut-shaped vases of 
the Alban lake. 1884 Nomonf. Indep. 28 Feb. 213/2 The 
cost.. being defrayed by a ^hut-tax. 1863 Eunnocic Preh. 
'Times ii. (18781 53 ‘ ‘'Hut-urns ’ . .or urns in the foi m of huts. 

Hut [a. 1^". hutter refl., to make a hut 

for one’s lodging, f. hiitte : see prec. sb.] 

1 , Irani. To place in a hut or huts ; to furnish 
with a hut or huts ; to place (troops, etc.) in huts, 
esp. for winter qiiaiters. 

1632 CoTTEUELi, Cassandra iii. rii. (1676)272 Soiildieis, who 
made an end of hutting themselves. 1738 Smolllft // f.r/. It. 
(1841) III..xxvi. 300 They weie obliged to hut their camp, 
and remain in the open fields till January. 1834 Blackiu. 
Mag. XXXV. 758 We might have , , been hutted . . in some 
deploiable inn. 1863 Carlyi.e Prcdk. Gt. xviii. xiv. VIII. fij 
He makes his people hut themselves (weather wet and bad). 
1879 Dixon Brit. Cyprus xiii. 124 Some of the men are 
hutted, but the ofiicers arc still in tents. 1894 J. Winsoh 
Cartier to Frontcuac 2ZZ In the neighboihood there were 
a few New England Indians hutted for the winter. 

b. irons. ‘ To pnt up (grain) in Ihc field in a 
small slack’ (Jam.). 

1803 R. W. Dickson Praci. Agric. (1807) II. 286 The 
hutting of giain in the field is rao.stly had recourse to in 
late wet haivests. Ibid. 794 Gaiting and hutting corn. 

2 . intr. To lodge or take shelter in a hut or huts ; 
to go into winter quarters. 

1807 Wilkinson in Pike Sources Mississ. ii. (1810) App. 

29 The men solicited me to hut. 1849 Sir C. J. Napier in 
Life (1859) 14S Gough may hut, yet that will Imrdly do 
1 fear. i88i Mem. G. Thomson ix. 126 At the end of the 
hamlet wheie we hutted, I obseived a neat little fence. - 
Hence Hu'tting vhl. sb. 

1803 [see I h]. 1869 E A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
526 Not merely trench work, but hutting, cooking, washing. 
i898_ Dail^ News 14 Mar. 3/6 The troops ate engaged in 
hutting with grass from the west bank. 

Hut, obs. 3rcl sing. pres. ind. of Hide y.i 
Hut(ti see Hot ji.l 3, a roll for a cock’s spur. 
Kutcli (kulj), sb. Forms; 4-6 huche, (4 
houche, 4-5 li.uccli(e, hoche, 5 husctie, huch), 
5-7 hutche, (6 hotche), 5-liutoh. [ME, huche, 
htuche^ a. F. huche (13th c. in Littre ; also huge 
1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) med.L. htiiica (‘ cista 
vulgo Hniica dicta i ith c. in Dn Cange) : ulterior 
etymology obscure, referred by some to Ger. !mi, 
OlIG. hnota care, keeping, hiiteti to watch, guard ! 
(see Heed). In ME., hucche ran together more or 
less with wlmcche, •whicche OE. Jmicce in same 
sense : see Whitch sb.'] 

1 . A chest or coffer, in which things are stored. 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 6230 To ley hyt vp. .0[ier 
yn cofre, oher yn hucche. C1440 Promp. Parv. 242/1 Hoche, 
or whyche {S. husch, H., P., hoche, hutche), cista, archa. 
1433 Pasion Lett. No. 257 I. 351 His raenye robbe his 
chambre, and ryfied his huches. 1493 Trevisa's Barth. 
De P. R . XVIII. cv. (W. de W.), Leues of the Lauri tree of 
Cedres and of Cipresse . . put amonge clothes in hutches 
\Badl. rlT'd’. whucches] saue the clothe.s. .fro coriupcyon and 
etynge of moughtes. 1336 Rem. Sedition 22 a. To gyue 
him money out of the coniuiie hutche, to bye hym botis 
and showes, 1393 Nashe Christ’s T. 85 a, An old Vsuier 
. .rakes vp thirlyf or forty thou-sande pounds together in 
a hutch. 1642 J. Langton in Lismare Papers Set. ii. (1888) 
V. 48 Some money was founde..hidd in the hutches of 
Otiueale. 1742 Land. 4 Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 5 From 
the Cistern, it [the malt] is put into a square Ilutch or 
Couch, where it must lie thirty Hours. 1789 Brand Hist. 
Nesvcnsfle I. 421 note. Amongst the writings in the town's 
hutch, si'jz TLives m ‘^rd Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 341/2 
The various documents, .from thevaiious lockers, and the 
ancient hutch, or chest in which they are preserved. 
fis - *SBS A.BP. Sandys Serin, xiv. § 28 All knowledge is 
shut vp . . in the hutch of his hi east. 

fb. Applied to the ‘ark of God’. Obs. 

C131S Shoreham 51 Ine the ealde lawe beren liy The 
hoche of holy crefte. 41340 Hampole Psalter cxxxi. 8 
pou & Jje huche of J>i Iialighynge. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 
viii. 8, That Aike or Hucche, with the Relikes, Tytus 
ledde with hym to Rome. 

2 . A box or box-like pen or ‘ house ’ in which an 
animal is confined, as a rabbit-hutch. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (165S) 171 These Ferrets are 
kept in little hutches, in houses. 1666 J. Davies Hist. 
Carihby Isis 139 They letreat, as the Conies do into their 
Clappers or Plutches. 1803 J. Kenny Society 132 A rabbit 
who had all his life been pent within a hutch. 1879 J. 
Wkigiitson in Cassell's 'Techn. Ej^uc. IV. 70/2 Immediately 
the calf IS born, it is removed to a suitable hutch or crib. 

b. A small confined place or compartment occu- 
pied by a human being ; applied contemptuously to 
a hut or cabin,- or humoiously to a small house. 

1607 Topsell F'our-f. Beasts (1658) 372 In a very spacious 
field there are little hutches built of that height as a man 
may stand upright in them : everyone of these is shut with 
a little gate. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. viii, I cannot express 
what a satisfaction it was to me to come into my old hutch. 
t88o Kinglake Crimea VI. vi. 140 The French army , 
mainly used the ‘ tente_ d’abri a low canvas hutch which 
was a mi.seiable substitute for the ordinary tent. 1893 
Westm. Gae. 4 July 5/r It is probably cheaper to have 
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such a private ‘ hutch’ than to pay for five or six seats in 
the legitimate stands. 

3 . Technical, a. A salmon coop, ciib, or citiivc. 
b. Short for bolting-hutch (see Boltino vbl. sl>.^ 3). 
e. A kneading trough, d. A box trap. e. A box 
for washing ore. f. A box -like carriage, wagon, 
buck, etc., used for transport jiurposes in agri- 
culture, mining, etc. g. As a measure: see quots. 

a. 1602 C.ARiiW Cornwall 28I), The .Sammons priiicipall 
accesse is hetweene Michaclnms and Christmas .. Tlie.. 
more piofitahle meanes of tlieli t.aking, is by hutches. 

b. 1619 B. JoNson/‘/<’«.v. recoiitiled to Virtue, The plough 
and the flail, the mill and the hopper, The hutch and the 
boulter, the fill nace and copper. 1873 Knigiu Diet. Mcch., 
Hutch. .2. (Milling.) The case of a flour bolt. 

C. 1658 ti. Poita's Nat. Mag. iv. xix. 146 The next day I 
cast it [dough] into a Hutch, and addc more meal to it. 

d. 1669 Worlidge ,Syst. Agric. (1681) 3-29 IJiiUh. .also a 
trap made hollow for the taking of Weasels, or such like 
Vermin alive. 1772 T. Simpson Vermin A'lVAr 4 Some make 
v.se. .of wooden tiaps, ealled hutches 

e. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Hutch.. 1. A cistern or 
box for wasliing oie. Cornw. 

f. 1744-30 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. IV. in. 42 [They] 
cairy [pea.se] home in a hulch-waggoii, as lliey call it heie, 
[Sandwich, Kent], 1792 A. Young Trav. Prance (179.)) 

I. I. 84 Driving a one-horse booby hutch about the 
streets. 1796 J. Boys Agrti. Kent (1813) 54 The carriages 
used for carrjnng Corn to market, &c. are called hutches, 
drawn liy four hoises . . T'hey are thirteen feet long .. 
generally thice feet wide before, and four beliind at the 
bottom.. and twenty [inches] deep. 1825-80 Jamilson, 
Hutch, the kind of basket or small w.aggon, in which coals 
are brought fiom the mine. Lanarks., Rcn/r. 1891 Labour 
Commission Gloss., Hutches or Tubs, sinall waggons into 
which the miner loads his coal. 

g. 1802 C. Finula'ier vdi'-v/c. Sum. Peebles ii,o Dung is., 
emptied from carts into every third fuiiow, in small heaps 
(or hutches), five or six of such hutches being contained in a 
single-horse cart. 1812 J. Wilson Agric. Sum. Renfr. 26 
The price of these pyiitcs or coppeias stones, by old con- 
tr.act, was per hutch, of two hundred -weight. 1823-80 
Jamii-;son S.V., The coal hutch is two Winchester bushels. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade s.v., Six hutches of coal make 
a cait-Ioad of about i4cwt. 

4 . atlrib., as hutch box (see 3 a), trap (see 3 d), 

1744-30 [see 3 f]. 1846 J. Ba.xier Libr. Praci. Agric. 

(ed. 4) II. 371 The common or hutch trap may be used 
with effect, .where but a few vermin prevail. Ibid. 372 The 
weasel . . may be readily caught by hutch or box traps. 1868 
Law Rep. Q. Bench Diy. III. 288 A hutch-box, crib, or 
enclosed place in connection with a fishing mill-dam. 

i'Ku'bcll, a. Obs. [app. a phonetic valiant of 
Hulch a. ; but cf. also Hucic-.] Hunched, humped, 
gibbous : chiefly in hutch back. Also in comb, in 
hutcli-b act’d, hump-backed, liutclt-shouldered, 
hump-shouldered. 

1624 Heywood Gunaik. n. ii5_ Some . . with crooked 
logges, and hutch-backes, rather like monsters than men. 
— Captives ii. ii. in Bulleii O.Pl. IV, An ould bald fellowe, 
hutch-shoolderd. 1632 — sst Pt. Iron Age iii. i. F ij b, 
What ifThersites .. striu’d to hide his hutch-backe. i£68 
H. More iDzw. Dial. 11. xiii. 249 The Acepbali. .might be 
nothing but some strong hutch-back’d People. 

Hutch, V. Also 6 huch.. [f. piec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To put or lay up in a hutch or chest. 
Msofig. 

1374 Hrllowes Guetiara’s Fam. Ep. (1584) 234 To huch 
up double Ducates, to tell golde. 1634 Milton Comtes 
719 In her own loins She hutched the all-worshipped ore, 
and precious gems To stoie her children with. 1863 Ed. 
Lytton Ring Arnasis II. 213 Hutched among the giay and 
dewy slabs, in the bloomy bottom of the glen, the old 
brown mill was crouching by his spectral wheel. 

2. To wash (ore) in a hutch (J-Jutch sb. 3 e). 

In recent Diets. 

tHutchet. Her. Obs. [ad. F. (15th c, 
ill Godef.), f. hucher to call or summon.] A 
hunter’s horn ; a bugle. 

1572 Eossewell Armorie 11. 36 Bearcth Sable, a Cheuron 
betwene thice Huchettc.s D'argent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
VI, i. (1660) 384 A Hutchet or Hunteis horn Argent. 1611 
CoTGR., Corrieite, a Bugle, Hutchet, or little Horne, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Yorksh. in. (1662) 224 A Hutchet or 
Bugle Argent. 

HutclliuSOlliau (hz;lJinsJu-nian), a. and sb. 
[See -IAN.] 

A. adj. a. Of or pertaining to John Hutchinson 
(died 1737), a writer on natural philosophy, who 
interpreted the Bible mystically, and opposed the 
Newtonian philosophy, b. Of or according to 
Anne tlutchinson (died 1643), an anlinomiaii 
teacher in New England. 

1765 Wesley yrril. 9 Oct., Mr. Jones .. seems to have 
totally overthrown the Newtonian Principles. But whether 
lie can establish the Hutchinsonian, is another Question, 
1844 W. H. Mill Serm. Tempt. Christ Notes 155 The 
doctrine of the Hutchinsonian School. .which presumes., 
to teach that the legations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
aie merely official iu the ceconomy of redemption. 2894 
W. Walker Hist. Congreg. Ch. U.S.A. 213 The Hutchin- 
sonian dispute, in the early days of Massachusetts. 

B. sb. An adherent of either of the above. 

r7S3 Scots Mag. Oct. 528/2 It appeals to be written by 
an Hutchinsonian. 1770 Wesley jrnl. 30 Aug,, Both of 
those are Hutchinsomans. 1882-3 Schaff Az/cj-c/. AVAir. 
Krtowl. III. 2058 A Hutchinsonian in science and learning, 
he was, nevertheless, chosen professor of astronomy in 
Gresham College. 

Hence Hutchinso'nianism. 

i860 J. Garo.ner Faiths World 11. 95/2 Mr. Catcott of 
Bristol, .wrote a defence of Hutchinsonianism m Latin. 


t Hute. Ohs. rare. [A vaiiant of 11 Ul! sh.'^ 
The insetted t i.s found also in AFr. huleys and the 
AngloL. hutciiuni — huesiui/i,k)E .hueis, hueys tyit- 
cry ; its origin is obscure.] Outcry ; — Hue sb.'^ 

[1276 Act 4 Edm. I tOlfice uf Coroner) Siniilitei de oiiiiii- 
hus lioniicidiis..lcvctiir IhUcsinm. 1292 IhuiioN 1. xx.\ 

§ 3 II porouilt eiuiuerc. .de huteys a tort leve.] 1334 Ait 
26 lien. VIII, c. 5 § I Any outcrie, hute, or fre.sshc suite 
of or for anie felonie. 

Hutlier-muthei’, var, of IIuddeh-mubdeh. 
t Hutit, ppl. a. Sc. Obs. Also 6 liuttit. [See 
Hoot v. 2.] Execrated, cxcciable, abominalile. 

1-1500 RoulTs Cursing s,-] in I,ain,g.SV/. Rem. Fop. Poet) v 
Scot., Ffluxis, liyvis, or liuttit ill, Floi.st, heidwaik, or f.uvin 
ill. 1313 DoutiLAS Hineis vii. x. 65 Tliis hutil Gudik". 
[invisurri nurnen]. Ibid. viii. iv. 33 Unto this hutit inon.sttc, 
this Cacus. 

Hutment (hytment). [f. IIUT V. + -ment.] 
Accominodaliun or lodging in huts ; a hutted en- 
campment. 

1889 Lancet 30 Mar. 650/1 14,230 for hutment foi in- 

cieased garrison at Malta. 1895 Times 9 Mar. 7/5 A cninpany 
of iiifantiy fioin the Norlli Fioiit hutments [Giliiaitai |. 
1898 Daily News 25 Aug. 5/2 A .sea of wliite teiit.s, brown 
blanket .shelters, and iioiidesciipt grass liutnieiits. 

Hutt, obs. form of Hot jA' (sense 3), lIUT. 
i' Hutte. Ohs. [\'aiianL of IIot ri.lj 

1 . A clod (of earth). 

£-1420 Piillad. an Ilnsb. 11. tSS With a shelle or hutte 
[a’AAz] adoun hem presse. 

2 . The mass of foam on a boiling surface. 

?d39o Form of Cury in Warner 2/ wr/y. Cuiin. (1701) 1-5 

Set it over tlie fire and hoile it ; and when the hutte aiisith 
to goon over, take it aduun and kele it. 

Hutted (.hc'ted), a. [f. Hut v. or sb. -1 - -ed.] 
Furnished with or consisting of huts. 

1778 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. 2i2*/i Enduring all llio 
necessities of the season, under a hutted camp in the open 
field. 1885 R. 11 Ain MANN Anthrop. Apes 294 A hutted 
eiicampineiit of the Ohongo or tlie Doko. 

Huttoek, obs. and dial. var. Hattock. 
Huttonian (hotaa-nian), a. [See -lAN.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to James Flutton tlie 
geologist (1726-1796), who maintained against 
Werner the igneous or ‘plutonic’ origin of uii- 
stratified rocks, as basalt, granite, etc. 

1802 Edin. Rev. I. 206 Deducihlc from i)ic..HtittiJtiian 
hypothesis. 1802 Rlayi-aik (title) Illustratiniis of the 
Huttonian Theory. 1832 Tn. Ros.s Httmholdfs Ttav. 1, 
XIV. 457 The partisans of the Huttonian or volcanic theoiy, 
1839 J- Hamilton Mem. J. Wilson i. 12 The discussion 
..between Werneiian and Huttonian theorists. 

B. sb. An adheieut of the geological piinciplcs 
advocated by Mutton. 

1802 Edin. Rev. 1. 202 The leading positions of the 
Huttonians. 1813 W. Phillii's Otill. Mm. ,)• GeoL (181R1 
196 These two parties aie termed volcanists and nepluni.sts ; 
or more familiarly by geologi.sts, Huttonians and Wci- 
neiians. 1876 Page Adv. Texi-bk. Geoi, vi. 113 Tlie 
Huttonians _ or Vulcanists .. advocated an igneous and 
eiuptive origin for the tiaps, basalts, greenstones, and 
gianites. 

Hence Hutto-nianism, the theory of Hutton. 

1892 Athenxum 6 Aug._ 181/3 Playfair constituted him- 
self the apostle of Huttonianism. 

Huub, obs. f. House. Huve, var. Houvk, 
Hove. Huwe, obs. f. Heugh, Hove v.. Hue sbi\ 
Huwyr, var. Huee, Obs. 

t Hux. Obs. rare. Also i huso. [OE. hux, 
/mrr = OS., OlIG. hose, ofhke meaning.] Mockery, 
scorn, derision. (Only OE. and early ME.) 

ft 1000 Cxdrnon's Gen. 2382 (Gr.) Heo. .pone hleoflorcwyde 
husce belegde. ciooq Gloss, in Wi-.-Wiilcker 313/11 Per 
hirotiiarn, Jsui-h hucx. c 1205 Lay. 28863 Hux and hokei 
me warp him on. Ibid. 29798 Hu Kruttissce biscopes hinc 
giaitte mid Imxes. 

b. Comb., as hux-word. (Cf. OS. hosetvord.') 
a 1000 Andreas 669 (Gr.) Huscwoide liy.span. c 1205 Lay. 
21682 Mid heoie liux wordeii [c 1273 hokere wordes). 

t Huxeu, llUXOll. [Another foim oi*ho.vcn, 
IIox. sb., and IlocKSHiN, repr. OE. hohsinu Hough- 
sinew.] The hough or hock of a ejuadruped ; the 
hough of a man. 

1681 Lond. Gaz. No, A dapple Giey Gelding., 

a white spot above the Huxen of his further Leg behind. 
1736-46 Pegge Kentinsms (li. D. S.), llnaon, the same as 
Soniers[el] huekshcens, i. e. the hocks or hams. 

Hu’xing. [Derivation uncertain; in form a 
vbl. sb. of a vb. ^hux, the existence of whieli is 
assumed by Ash, and in later Diets.] A method 
of catching pike, by means of hooks suspended by 
lines from blacldeis. 

1708-^13 Kersey, Hnxing of the Pike, a partlcvdar w.iy 
of taking that .sort of Fish. 1727-41 in CliAMnERS Cytl. 
1787 Best Angling (ed. 2) 46 There is also a method to 
take pikes with, called Hnxing. Take thiity or forty blad- 
ders, blow them up, and tie them close and strong ; and at 
the mouth of each, tie a line., at the end of the lines, let 
hooks be armed.. the pike having taken the haitj will 
bounce about with the bladdei , to the infinite diversion of 
all the spectatois ; when he is almost spent lake him up. 

Huxter, etc., obs. forms of Hucksteu, etc. 
Huy, var. Hi pron. ; obs. f. HoY sb.. Hue sb'^ 
Huyd, obs. pa. pple. of FIidb zi.i Huydalgo, 
ol)s. f. Hidalgo. Huyde, obs. f. Hide. Huy- 
dels, var, Hidel.s, Obs. Huyfe, var. Hovk 
sb.^ Obs. 
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HYACIlSr THINE. 


Huygheniail (haigrnian), a. [f. Huyghen-s 
-V -lAN.J Of or pertaining to Christian Huyghens, 
a Dutch mathematician and aslionomer (1629-95). 

Hiiyghcitiiw eyepieu\ a negative eyepiece of an optical 
instrument invented by Huyghens, consisting of two plano- 
convex lenses, with their plane sides towards the eye. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn. s.v. Satellites, The..Hiige- 
nian Satellite, as 'tis called, because discoveied fiist by Mr. 
Ilugens, revolves round Satuin, in about 16 Days. 1837 
Goiiinc, S: Pritchari) Microgr. 95 The pictures formed by 
deep_ achromatic triplet object-glasses acting with Huy- 
glrenjan eye-pieces. 1867 J. Hogg Mkrosc. i'. ii. 50 The Huy- 
ghenian eye-piece .. is the best for merely optical purposes. 
Huyr(e, obs. ff. Iliuii) ; var. Hure, Ohs., a cap. 
Huyssenite (hai-sensit). Mitt. [Named after 
llnyssen, its discoverer.] A greenish grey miiieial, 
a iiorale of manganese and iron, from the salt mine 
at Stassfiirt, 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) Suppl. 799. 

Huyst, obs. f. Host, Whist. Huyt, obs. f. 
Hum). Huyte, obs. f. White. 

Hua, north, dial. f. Us. 

Huzz, rA ?0//y. [Origin obscure. Inthenoithern 
glossary to J. Hutton’s ‘Tour lo the Caves ’ 17S1, is 
‘ Huzzin, an husk’.] (See quot.) 

1747 Gentl. Mag. 310 The smaller hulls, chaff and buzzes, 
that is, grains of corn in their hulls, passed thro’ this wide 
wiie grate. 

Huzz (h»z), hit. [Echoic.] A buzz. 

1827 Haruman Waterloo 20 The sprouts of this twig will 
lustle out Huzz ! While their verdant branch lies buiiedin 
the fuzz. 

Huzz Qwz), V. Also 6 husz. [Echoic; see 
prec. : (zL whizz.'] intr. (rarely tram.') To buzz. 
Hence Ha'zzing vhl. sb. and///, a. 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions t. vl. 94 Giiattes,. 
driue the Lions with their stingyng anti terrible huszyng, 
cleane out of that quartre. ZSS7-8 Phaer /Encid vi. 
R iij b, As bees . . With buzzing feruent noyse. 1616 Surfl. & 
MARicti. Country Fanne 320 Whether you heare a great 
noise and huzzing within [the hive]. 1664 Etherkdge 
Love in Tub i. ii, Mrs. Giaciana has flung a Squib into liis 
bosom, where the Wild-ftre will buzz for a time, and then, 
crack, it flies out. 1682 OrwAV Venice Pres. v. i. 67 The 
waves Huzzing and booming lound my sinking head. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. 381 Let not your vessel be.. stopped close, 
until, by drawing it off, it be made to leave huzzing and 
sputtering. 1854 Tennvson North. Farmer { 0 . S.) xvi, 
Wi' 'is kittle o' steam Huzzin’ an’ maazin' the blessed 
feiilds wi' the Divil’s oiin tedm. 189^ F. S. Ellis Reynard 
70 fust as a big dragon fly Was huzzing-buzzing in his eye. 

Huzza (h^zaq huza’), int. and sb. Also 6-8 
hussa, 7 hussaw, 7- huzzah, liuzzay Q.\Dze^-). 
[app. a mere exclamation, the first syllable being 
a preparation for, and a means of securing simul- 
taneous utterance of the final a. 

It is mentioned by many iv-iSth c. writers as being 
originally a sailor’s cheer or salute : ‘ It was derived from 
the maiine and the shouts the seamen make when friends 
come aboard or go off (North Exam. (1740) 617). It rnay 
therefore be the same as heisan ' kissat oiiginaliy hauling 
or hoisting cries : see Hecze v. quot. 1549 and Hissa. 
(German has also hn'ssa as a cry of hunting and pursuit, 
and, subsequently, of exultation.)] 

A. int. A shout of e-xultation, encouragement, 
or applause ; a cheer uttered by a number in unison; 
a hurrah. 

1682 N. O. Boilean's Lidrin lit, 33 Oh see (says 'Night) 
these Rogues sing Huzza ! proud Of sure success, under 
my favouring Shroud. 1706 FarqUhar Recruit. Officer i. 
i. Huzza then 1 huzza for the queen', and the honour of 
Shropshire ! 1830 C. Wordsworth Jrnl. in Oveiton Life 
(1888) 50 Winchester beat Eton by sixty runs, huzza. 1835 
Thacker AV Rose i 5 - Ring xix, Everybody was shouting, 

‘ Huzzay 1 huzzay !. .Long live the King and Queen ! ’ 

B. sb. The shout of huzza ; a shout of exultation 
or applause ; a hurrah. 

15736. Harvey Scholar's Lo^ie in Leiter'-bk. (Camden) 
IIS Whattes now.. My youthfulliste hollaes, hussaes, and 
sahoes, But wretchid allasses, godhelpes, and woes ? 1663 
Evelyn Diary 1 July, Went on board the Prince .. she 
had 700 men. They made a great huzza or shout at onr 
approch, 3 times. 1679 Land. Gas. No. 1372/4 At his 
passing over the Bridge, the Castle saluted him with five 
great Guns, and closed the farewel with three Hussaws, 
Seamen like. 1686 S. Sewall Diary 25 Sept., Queen’s birth- 
day, .made a great fire in the evening, many hussas. 1688 
Wood Life 16 Dec. (O. H. S.) III. 289 Followed with 
a numerous company, with loud huzzaies. 1712 W. Rogers 
Voy. 220 We saluted each of the other Ships with 3 
Huzzas from on board her. 1734 Poi'e Ess. Man iv. 256 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs Of stupid 
starers and of loud huzzas. 1838 Hist. Rec, sudRegt. Foot 
65 The battalion advanced with a British Huzza, and the 
enemy abandoned the redoubt and fled. 1858 I iiackeray 
Virgin, xxxix. The chaplain slapped down hi.s cards with 
3. huzzay x 38 o E. ICirke Gci7^cld i6 Phc wild huzza of 
victory. 

t b. allusively. One given to noisy or riotous 
conduct ; a rake, a gallant. Also Jittzza- woman. 

1660-73 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing-Mast. i. ii, We are 
for the brisk huzzas of seventeen or eighteen. Ibid*\ ieai- 
ing midnight ramblers, or huzza-women, ^ 

c. Huzza-men, men hired to shout huzza , 
1715 Flying Post 27 Jan., For scores of huzza-men . . 
Huzza. (b»za‘ , huza’), v. Also 9 kuzzah, huz- 
zay (hyz^*'). [f. Huzza inti] 

1 , mtr. To shout huzza. C,Qn%\x. at, for. _ 

1683 Tryon J'Fay to Plealth 510 They are C^ouzing and 
Huzzaing like mad Devils with their roaiing Companions. 
1705 Hickeringill u- iv. 42 'they dunk a Healtn 


— Fluzzah— to the Prosperity of the High flown. .Ceiemony- 
Monger. 1768 Boswell Corsica hi. (ed. 2)228 He imme- 
diately sets fire to it, huzzas at the explosion. 1802 HoMr 
Hist. Reb. v, The populace . .who huzza for any' tiling that 
lirings them together, huzzaed, a 1845 Hood I'nb. Dinner 
ii, Hip, hip,! and huzzaing, And singing and .saying. 1856 
Whyi'I! RIflville Kate Co?', ix, The rustics huz/ned for 
their landlord. i 36 o T'hackeray Ronrul. Papers, Ribbons, 
1 huz.zay lespectfully when they pass in pioccssion. 

2 . trails. To acclaim yvilh huzzas. 

1688 in Gutch Coll. Cm-. I. 381 They huzza’d and humm’cl 
them ill gie^t abundance. 1710 Steele Taller No. 193 P5, 
I . . have yet Lungs enough to huzza their Victories. 1710 
Hearne CW/ncA to. H. .S.) H. 339 Some Persons were so 
impudent (to speak in the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 
1813 Slott Rokeby\\.-x.i.v\, The biute crowd, whose envious 
zeal Huzzas each turn of Fortune’s wheel. 1853 Thackeray 
Neiticomes I. v. 49 The way of the woild, which huzzays all 
piosperity. 

Hence Hti2za-ing vbl. sb. and fpl. a . ; Huzza'er, 
one who shouts huzza. 

1708 W. King Cookery (R.), A calchon of fat beef and 
stoop of ale On the huzzaing mob shall more prevail, a 1734 
North Exam. iii. viii. § 44 (1740) 617 At meiry Meetings, 
good Fellowship in Way' of Healths, uin into some E.xtra- 
vagance and Noise, as that which they called Huzzaing, an 
Usage then at its Peifection. 1803 Naval Chron. XIV. 
384 The huzzaing multitude. 1838 Tail's Mag. V, 426 
Sliouters, or singers, or huzzaers. 1862 Gen. P. Thomi'son 
ill Bradford Advertiser 15 Feb. 6/1 A vulgar huzzaer in 
the mob. 1862 Carlyle B'redk. Gt. x. viii. (1872) HI. 298 
‘These huzzahings only tell me what I have lost 1 ’ said the 
new King. 

Huzzard. ? Obs. [? f. Huzz v. -1- -ard. Cf. 
Buzzard sbl^, and huzz-buzz cockchafer (Chester 
and Shropsh.).] A species of fly used in angling;. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory 11 . 299 Hnzzard . . This fiy is 
little known . .It is laiger than the green-drake, of a beauti- 
ful lemon-colour, both body and wings. 1829 Glover Hist. 
Derby I. 177 Well known to the expert angler, .hairy long- 
legs fly, hawthorn fly, huzzai'd fly'. 

Huzzie, huzzy; see Hussy. 

Hv-, a rare ME. spelling of liu-, as in hv = hv. 
How ; hvnt - Hunt ; hvyr — hitir, Hure. 

H'W-, a frequent OE. initial element (:— OTent. 
hw-, pre-Teut. kw-), for which To/t- was afterwards 
substituted ; e. g. OE. hwd, liwelp, hwisile, hwf 
hwylc (early ME. hwtich), now Who, Whelp, 
Whistle, Why, Which. All OE. and early ME. 
words in hiv- included in this dictionary will be 
found under Wh-. 

Hw- also occurs, esp. in early Sc. works, for hun- 
and hu~\ e. g. PIw = hu, How; Hwe = Hue; 
Hwgsom = Ugsome ; Hwiek = huik. Hook ; 
Hwid = huid, Hood ; Hwide = hvide. Hide ; 
Hwmble = Humble ; Hwnt = Hunt ; Hwou, 
hwu = How ; Hwre = hure. Whore ; Hws, hwsz 
-hutis, hus, liousE; Hwyds/ztzytC, Hid; etc. 
Hwyr, var. Hure. 

Hy, var. ITeo, Hi frons . ; obs. f. Hie, High, I. 
Hyacine, corrupt f. Hyacinth (sense i). 

1390 Spenser F. Q. u. xii. 54 Some deep empurpled as the 
Hyacine [so tvf. 1611 ; ed. 1590 mispr. Hyaciiu ; rimes sxxie, 
wine, incline] Some as the Rubine laughing sweetly red. 

Hyacinth (harasinh). Also 6 hiacinthe, 
hyacint, 6-7 hiacynth, hyaeinthe, 7 hiaoint; 
see also Jacinth. [Ultimately ad. Gr. vaicivOos 
hyacinth (flower and gem), of unknown origin, 
explained in Greek myth as the name of a youth 
beloved by Apollo : see sense 2, The earliest 
forms in English were jacincte, jacynct, jacynth, 
a. OF. jacincte, mod.F. jacinthe (see Jacinth) ; 
the more classical form (after L. hyacintlms) was 
introduced in the 16th c. (so also Y.hyacinihe, now 
antiquated, acc, to Hatz.-Darm.). In modem usage 
the gem is called jacinth and hycuinfh, but the 
latter is the exclusive form for the flower.] 

1 . A precious stone, a. Rendering or represen ling 
Gr. v&icivOos, L. hyacintlms, ancient name of a 
precious stone of a blue colour, probably the 
sapphire, h. In modem use, a reddish- orange 
variety of zircon ; also applied to varieties of 
garnet and topaz of similar colour. 

[1230, etc. see Jacinth.) 1333 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. 
(Arb.) 20 Ruhines, Hiacinthes, Saphyres, Topases. 1610 
B. JoNSON Alch. II. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 246/1 Dishes of agate, 
.set in gold, and studded, With emeralds, saphyres, hiacy nths, 
and rubies. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. Confection of 
Hyacinth, is a thin cordial electuaiy, composed of diveis 
kinds of precious stones, particularly of that whose denomi- 
nation it hems. 1782-3 W. F. Maotvn Geog. Mag. I. 709 .A 
stone, through which many beautiful hyacinths are . . dis- 
persed. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Mullers Anc. Art p 2oy 
(ed. 2) 199 Claudian describes the court dress of Honorius as 
spaikliiig with amethysts and hyacinths. 1879 Roscoe & 
Sci/orlemmer Treat. Chem. II. ii. 267 Zircon and hyacinth 
posse.ss the formula ZrSi Oi. 

e. Her. In blazoning by precious stones, the 
name for the colour ienne or tawny. 

[i 683 R. Holme Armoury i. ii, ia/2 Jacynthe.] 1704 J. 
Harrls Lex. Techn., Tenny or Ta?uney, the Heiakbs term 
for a bright Colour, made of Red arid Yellow mixed ; . . in 
the Coats . . of nobles ’tis called Hyacinth. 

'I' d. A blue or purple fabric : = Jacinth i c. Obs. 
1609 Bim E (Douay) Ecclus. xlv. 12 An holie robe, of gold : 
and hyacinthe [1388 WycLtF iacynct], and purple. 


2 . A plant, a. Rendering or representing Gr. 
vaicivOo?, L. hyacintlms, a name among the ancients 
for some flower; accouling to Ovid a deep red or 
‘purple’ lily (j. Lilium Martagoii), but variously 
taken by authors as a gladiolus, iiis, or larkspur. 
(See Bnbani Flora Virgil. 63.) Now only Hist, or 
poetic. 

In ancient mythology the flowei is said to have sprung up 
frorn the blood of the slain youth Hyacinthus, and the 
ancients thought they could decipher on tlie pet.nl.s the 
letters Al, or AIAI, exclamation of giief (cf. Moschus in. 6, 
Ovid. Met. X. aiil. Hence many literaiy allusions; also 
Liiinarus's specific name for the Wild Hyacinth or Bluebell, 
Hyacinthus non-scriptvs. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens n. xliii. 202 Of the redde Lillie Guide 
M'ryteth this, that it came of the blond of the Boy Flya- 
ciiitlurs .. And for a perpetuall memoiie of the Boy Hya- 
cinthus, Apollo named these floures Hj’acinthes. 1393 
Daniel Sonu. xxxiv. You ai e changed, but not t’ a hyacint ; 
I fear your eye hath turned your heart lo flint, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 16 O hyacinths 1 
for ay your ai keep still, Nay, with more marks of woe youi 
leaves now fill. 1837 Whewell Htst. Induct. Sc. (1857) 
III. 220 The hyacinth on whose petals the notes of grief 
were traced. 

t). In modern use, the English name of the genus 
Hyacinihus (N.O. Liliaceiv), consisting of bulbous 
plants with bell-shaped six-parted flowers, of 
various colours, usually drooping, arranged in a 
loose upright spike; esp. H.oricntalis, a native of 
the Levant, of which'numerons varieties aie culti- 
vated for the beauty and ftagrance of their flowers. 
Also applied, with 01 without qualification, to 
various allied plants of similar habit, as species ot 
Scilla, Muscari, etc. 

Californian H., the genus Erodkea. Feathered H., 
Muscari comosunc monsliosiim. Grape H., the genus 
Muscari, esp. M. boiryoidcs. Lily H., Siilla Lilio- 
Hyacinthus. Missouri H., tlie geiiern Brodieea and Hes- 
peroscordunt {Hesperouthits). Star H., Scilla ania'na 
Starch H., hluscnri racemosiim. Tassel 'H.., Muscari 
comosuin. Water H., a name of Tontederia crassipes, 
apvater plant of Florida, etc., with clusters of light-blue 01 
violet flowers. Wild 01 Wood H. (of Biitain), Scilla 
zn/tizzw ( = Bluebell 2); (of N. America), Scilla or Cawassia 
Fraseri. (See Treas. Bot. and Miller /V««/-«.) 

1378 Lyte Dodoens ii. xlviii. 205 'I'heie be two .sortes of 
Hyaciiithes, yet ouer and aboue diners otheiswhiche are 
also counted Hyacinthes. Ibid. 206 In Englishe also 
Hyacinthe or Crowtoes. _ 1664 Ev^vn A'al. Ptori. (17291 
198 Tuberous Irk, Hyacinth Zeboin. 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 546 Hyacinths, of purest virgin white. 1741 Compl. 
Fnm.-Ptece ii. iii. 353 Beds of Ranunculus, Hyacinth, and 
Anemonies. 1820 Shelley Seusit. PI. 1. vii, The hyacinth, 
purple, and white, and blue, Which flung from its bells a 
sweet peal anew. 1831 Longf. Gold, Leg. iv. Convent 
Hirschau 74 A delicious fragrance, .as of hyacinths. 1839 
Tennyson Guinevere 3S6 Sheets of hyacinth That seem’d 
the heavens upbreaking thro’ the earth. rSZz Garden 11 
Feb. 90(1 Spare bulbs of Grape Hyacinths,. might be natu- 
lalised in the Grass. 1897 Daily Neios 30 June 8/1 Sit 
Herbeit Ma.xwell objects to the southron use of the name 
bluebells, as applied to the flowers that he piefers to call 
wood hyacinths. 1897 H. J. Webber in Bulletin U.S.Dcp. 
Agric., Bot. No. 18 (p'.Vf) The Water Hyacinth, and it.s 
relation to navigation in Floiida, 

c. jif. ipF)- Hyacinthine locks. (See Hya- 

CINTHINE 1 .) 

1768 Sir W. Jones Solima 5 in Poems, etc, ^Tii) i The 
fragrant hyacinths of Azza’s hair. 

d. A purplish blue colour resembling that of 
a common variety of the flower (see b). 

1891 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/8 The new spring colour is 
called ‘hy.ncinth' and is exactly that of the purple-blue 
hyacinth. 

3 . A bird ; a kind of water-hen with pin pie 
pjumage, as the genera lonornis and Porphyrio. 

4 . atirib. and Comb., as hyacinih-like adj. ; 
hyacinth-glass, a glass vessel for the water-culture 
of a hyacinth-bulb ; hyacinth-stone = sense i. 

1836-9 Dickens Sk. Boo ix, The hyacinth-gla.sses in the 
parlour-window, a 1849 Mangan Poems (1859) 61 A pi ice 
less hyacinth-stone. 1839 W. S. Coleman lVoadlauds l\&66) 
71 Delicate white blossoms .. an ayed in a hyacinth-like 
form. 1887 Pall Mall G. 15 Oct. ii/i In 1730 the hyacinth 
trade experienced its greatest prosperity. 

b. esp. in reference to the reddish-orange colour 
of the gem (i b), or the blue or purple colour of 
the flower (2). 

1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1713) 3S1/1 The Odoilfeious 
yellow or Hyacinth Oil. 1796 Ktrwan Elein. Min. (ed. 2) 
I, 29 Hyacinth led — high red with a .shade of brown. 1876 
OuiDA IVinter City x. egg The hyacinth-hued hills. 1898 
Daily News g Apr. 6/3 ’The favourite colour, .the hyacinth 
blue, so c.nlled by the millineis, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is more mauve than bine. 

Hyacinthian (Imiiasi-njian), a. [f. L. hya- 
cinth-ns -i- -ian,] Of or peitaining to the hyacinth 
(sense i or 2), hyacinthine. 

1714 Eusden Crt. of Lo?<e in Steele's Poet. Misc. 102 
Proud Columns . . That hewn from Hyacinthian Quarries 
came 1704 Mr.s. A, M. Bennett Ellen I. 5 A profu-^ 
sion of white waving locks .. conveyed some idea of their 
hyacinthian beauty, befoie age had .sllveied tbem over. 
1858 Caswall Poems 93 Hyacinthian blue. 

Hyacinthine (hsiiasi-njin, -sin), a:. Also 7-8 
-in. [ad. L. hyacinthin-ns, a Gr. vanlvOiv-os, f. 
varctvBos Hyacinth ; see -ine.] 

1 . Ofthe colour of a hyacinth (either the gem (i a) 
or the llowei). (Chiefly as a poelic or rhetorical 



HYADES. 


HYBRID. 


epithet of hair, after Od.\l. 331, icofiasvaKiv- 
0 u'<ljdu 0 ei oyaofay/ lochslikelhehyacinthineflower’, 
which in the next line seem to be compai eel to gold.) 

iSgC Iji.qunt Glossog-f., llyacintlnne^ of Violet or Purple 
colour. 1667 Mu.ton^/’. L. iv. 301 Hyucinlhin locks Round 
from Ills p.nited forelock manly huna; Clustrincr. 1723 Pori; 
Odyss.y\. 274 His liyacinthine lock*, descend in w.avy curls. 
1791 Pn.AHsoN in PJiil. Tmns. LXXXl, 363 Argentine 
flowers of antimony, liyacinthine glass of rintimony._ 1863 
IJiTEsAktA X w/ruiw iv. (iSfi.p 80 Tlie splendid Hyacinlhiiie 
Macaw (yl/n:ciwr?rirr IIyati)iilthins) ■ . \‘=' entirelj’ of a soft 
liya. intliine blue colour, except louiul the ej'cs. 1874 
I.owr.LL Agassiz Poet. Wk.s. 1S90 IV. 112 Shaking with 
bully iniith his liyacinthine haii. 1874 H, P). AVustroi'I’ 
Precious Stones y.f Many fine engravings, and also 
catnei, occur in the essonite, and the hyacintliine garnet. 
llnd. 93 The by, aciii thine s.ard is . . a 1 ich . . variety’ of tlii.s 
stone which possesses the oiange-ied tint. 

2 . Of, made of, or adoinecl with liyacinths. 

167s IIoBHES Odyssey (1677) 73 From his hair the colour 
giay she [Pallas] took. And made it like the hj’acin thine 
iiovver. 1760 Fawkus tr. Auacreon xlii. (R.), With liya- 
cintliine chaplet crown'd. 1791 CowrisK Odysst'y vi. 286 
His cniiing locks like hyacintliine flowers. 1822 ' Jl. Cohn- 
vvALt.' Sottu. to Skylark, Hyacintliine bowers, 

3 . Like the boy Hyacintluis of Gieek mylliology. 

1847 Emer.som /’ fii'w, The hy.acintliinc boj’, for 

whom Mom well might break and Apiil hlnom. 

II Hyades (hoi'iubz),.?/; pi. Aistron. Rarelyangli- 
cized Hyads. [a. Gr. u« 5 es, fern, pi., in popular 
etymology connected with veil' to rain [their heliacal 
lising being supposed to prognosticate rain), but 
peihaps f. Sf, On? swine, the L. name being sitaclx 
little pigs. With the anglicized Hyads cf. F. 
Hyades.'] A group of stars near the Pleiades, in 
the head of the constellation Taurus, the chief of 
yvhich is the lyright red star Aldebaran. 
1398TRF.VIS.VAM7V/!. DeP. A’, vni. xxv.fBod]. M.S.), Hy'ades 
, . bene reyny sterre.s, for in Jie risynge of them failed moclie 
layne. 1313 Dour , las /Eneis m. v'ui. ux Of eveiy sterne 
the twinkilling notis he . . Arthuris huyfe, and Hyades. 
1587 Goi.dikg De Moruay xiii. 192 The Pleiads and Hiads 
make the Seasons, the Dogstarra maketh the heat of the 
Sommer. 1637 Heywood AhyaLy/nji 27 Shining like five 
of the seven Hyades. 1842 Penny Cycl. XXIV. 104/2 
Aldebaian and the Hyades foiin the forohe.ad and eye. 
1834 Keigiitley Myihol. Anc. Greece (ed. 3) 413 The 
Plei.id.s, Hyads, and Orion'.s strength. 

Hyeena, variant of IIyisna. 

II Hya-hya (hai-aihoi-a). [Native name.] The 
Cow-tree of British Guiana {Tabertixmonlana 
ntilis ') : see Cow-tree 2. 

1842 Penny TyrA XXIII. 494/r The milk-tree, or Hya-hya 
of IJemerara. a 1882 Sir R. Christison A utohiog. (1883) I. 
390, I examined in 1830 the juice obtained by incision into 
the trunk of the Hya-hya tiee. 

Hyalescent (hsiiale-sent), a, [f. Gr, ua\-os 
glass -k -ESCENT.] Becoming hyaline or glassy. 
So Hyale'scenca, the process of becoming or 
condition of being hyaline. 

1864 Webbteh, Hyalescence, 

Hyalin (havalin'). [f. Gr. uaA-o? glass (see 
next) -k -IN.] a. Physiol. ‘ The pellucid point 
which is the first stage of developement of the 
nucleolus of Schleiden’ (Mayne). b. Path. Reck- 
linghausen’s terra for the translucent substance 
found ill tubercle ; called by Langhans ‘ canalised 
fibrin’ (.^Syd. Soc. Lex'), c. An opalescent sub- 
stance resembling cliitin, which is the chief con- 
slitnent of the wall of a hydatid cyst. (So called 
by tloppe-Seyler.) 
x 8 S 4 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hyaline (hai'alin, -oin), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
hyedin-us, a. Gr. iaXivos of glass or crystal, f. vaXos, 
{JeAo? glass (said to be originally an Egyptian word). 
Cf, F. hyalin (OF. ialin).] 

A. adj. Resembling glass, transparent as glass, 
glassy, crystalline, vitreous. (Chiefly technical) 

Hyaline cartilage, ordinary cartilage, as distinguished 
from fibro-cartilage or other vai ieties. Hyaline degenera- 
tion, a form of degeneration of vaiious tissues in which 
they assume a glassy appearance. 

ax 66 t Holvday Juvenal (1G73) 174 Sprinkled over with 
hyaline or glass-colour'd dust. 1791 E. Dahwin Bot. Gard. 
I, 117 As below she braids her hyaline hair. 1828 Stark 
Eleni. Nat. Hist. II, 118 Body oblong, depressed, .tunic 
whitish, hyaline, 1853 Holden Hhw. Osteal. [1878) 24 
The. .skeleton of the foetus.. consists at first of hyaline 
cartilage. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible 'Peach, ii. (1870) 30 
Like the hyaline pavement which John saw in vision. 1880 
W. B. Cari’hntkr in ip/A Cent. April 613 Near the suiface 
of the water, .the inter-spaces [of the iceberg] lose their dead 
whiteness, and become hyaline or bluish. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. 6g8 These hyaline or hyaloid degenerations 
me found.. in aged dogs. 

B. sb. 1 . ‘ A sea of glass like unto crystal ’ 
{pa.Xo.aaa vaXivrj, Rev, iv. 6) ; hence a poetic term 
for the smooth sea, the clear sky_, or any transparent 
substance. 

1667 Milton P. L, vii. 6ig On the deer Hyaline, the 
Glassie Sea, 1827 Montgomery Pelican Isl. 1. 162 Through 
the clear hyaline the Ship of Heaven Came sailing. 1876 
M. CoLLiNB Fr. Mid 7 i. to M. II. Pref, Poem 186 Like halcyon 
brooding oil the hyaline. 1876 Blackmore CrippsW. xiv. 
215 Meadows . . fluttered with the peaily hyaline of dew. 

2. Anat. axA. Biol. a. The Hyaloid membrane 
of the eye. b, FJyaline cartilage (see A), c. = 
Hyaloplasm. 
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1864 WED.STER, Hyaline, . .the pellucid substance in cells 
in piocess of development. 

II Hyalino’sis. Path. [See -o.si.s.] Hyaline 
degeneration : see Hyaline a. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 32S Hyaloid dcgcneia- 
tion, or liyalinnsis. 

Hyalite (lioi-iibit). Min. [f. Gr. {!a\-o? glass 
-k-i't'E (F. hynlile) : named liy Werner i 794 ’] 
ciiloiirless variety of opal, occulting in globular 
concretions. 

1794 XiRWAN Klein. Min. (ed. s) I. 297 Ily.'dite, MiilleT.s 
Glass, of tlie Geimans. 1832 'Pii. Ross 1 1 mutwldt' s Tras'. 

I. I. 36 Known by the names of voltanic glass, glass of 
Mulliir, or hyalite. i 858 Dana Min. led. 5) 201 Hyalite 
occui s in .amygdaloid. 

II Hyalitis fhoiiabiTis). Path. [f. Gr. uaA-o? 
glass, -k -PITS.] Innammalion of the vitreous humour 
of the eye. 

1847 .*875 H- Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3I 975 

Ilyalitis is not e.xciteti by wounds. 

Hyalo- (hoiiiib), combining form of Gr. vaX-ns 
glass, used in various modern terms, chiefly scienlific 
and teclmical ; as Hyaloclast (-klcist) 7 ionce-~vd. 
[after iconoclast], a glass-breaker. Hyalograpli 
(-graf) [Gr. -ypai/io? that writes], ‘ an instrument 
for etching on a transparent surface ’ ; so Hyalo- 
grajoliy (-p'grafi) [Gr. -ypaifna Avriting], ‘ the art of 
writing or engraving on glass’ (Webster 1864'. 
f Hyalo'melan(e, Min. [Gr. p.tXav- black], a name 
formerly given to glassy varieties of basalt. Hy'alo- 
inicte (-mikt), Min. [Fr. hyalomiclc, f. Gr. pticTos 
mixed], a mixture of quartz and mica, of granulated 
texture. HyalopBane (-fl?in), Min. [Gr. -tjiavrjs 
appearing], a barium feldspar, found in transparent 
crystals. Hyaloplasm (-pltez’m), Biol. [Gr. 
TrXaafxa moulding, formation], transparent homo- 
geneous protoplasm; hence Hyalopla'smic a., 
pertaining to or of the nature of hyaloplasm. 
Hyalopterons (-p ptcros), a. Pniom. [Ur. irrepov 
wing], having transparent wings (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1 854). Hyalosiderite (-si'dersit), Plin. [Gr. 
iriS^ptT);? of iron : see Sideritb], a very ferruginous 
vaiiety of chrysolite, occurring in large glassy 
crystals. Hyalospeimous (-spoMmos), a. Bot. [Gr. 
aveppa seed], having transparent seeds (Mayne 
1854). Hyalotekito (-trksit), Min. [Gr. rijneiv 
to ‘melt : see -ITE], a silicate of lead with barium 
and calcium , which fuses to a clear glass, i* Hyalo- 
type (see quot.). 

18.. Moorr Devil among Schol. 106 That redoubted 
*Hyaloclast, Who still contrived, by dint of throttle, 
Where’er he went to crack a bottle ! 1879 Rutlev 
Packs xi. 799 He subdiv[de.s them into tachylites, or those 
wiiich are soluble in acids, and *hyalomelanes or those 
which are insoluble in acids. 1853 Tn. Ross Humboldt's 
Prau. III. XXV. 63 Analogous to the stanniferous granites, 
the *hyalomicte5, and the pegmatites. 1835 Amer. Jrnl. 
Sc. Ser. II. XIX. 362 *Hyalophan .. occurs, .in the dolo- 
mite of the Binnen valley. 1868 Dana Min, (ed. 5) 346 
Hyalophan'e, .fuses with difficulty to a blebby gia.s.s. 1886 
Dai, LINGER in Jrnl. K. Microsc. Sac. Apr, 199 A distinct 
granular condition becomes apparent in what was the homo- 
geneous ’’hyaloplasm, i 824/’/«V. jl/rty. LXIII. i82’*'Hyalo- 
.siderlte occurs for the most part in crystals. 1831 R. Hunt 
Phoiogr. ix. 102 Specimens, which they term *Hyalotypes. 
'I’liese are positive pictures, copied on glass from negatives 
obtained upon the same mateiial. Their peculiarity is the 
adaptation of them for magic-lantern slides. 

Hyaloid (hsi-aloid), a, and sb. [a, F- hyaldide, 
or ad. L. hyaloTdes, a. Gr. vaXoeiSrjs like glass, 
glassy, f. uaAo? glass : see Hyaline.] 

A. at^'. (Chiefly Anal) a. Glassy, hyaline. 
LIyaloid coat or membrane, a thin transparent 
membrane enveloping the vitreous humour of the 
eye. Hyaloid body, hwiiotir, substance : names for 
the vitieous humour {Syd. Soc. Lex), b. Con- 
nected ivith tlie hyaloid raembr.ane, as hyaloid 
artery, canal, vein (ibid,). 

1833-6 T ODD Cycl. Anat. 1 . 306/1 The outer cap.sule formed 
by the hyaloid membrane. Ibid. 553/1 The hj’aloid coat . . 
is perfectly transparent. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 139/1 There 
can be no doubt that tlie vitreous humour i.s .secreted by the 
surfaces of the hyaloid cells. 1877 Huxley Aval. Inv. 
Anirn, viii. 327 Covered by a thick hyaloid membiaiie. 

B. sb. 

1 . Anat. The hy.aloid membrane ; see A. a. 

[167a Phil. Trans. V. 1025 The Hyalocidcs, xvhich in- 

velopes the Vitreous humour, is perfectly transparent.] 
1838 Penny Cyil. X. 138/2 The pigment left by the ciliaiy 
body, which . . re.sts upon that poition of the surface of the 
liyaloid. 1869 Eng. Mech. 3 Dec. 272/2 Beyond this hyaloid 
. . is the retina, 

2, = Hyaline B. i. 

1844 Blackw. Blag. LVI. 31 A picturesque rock, im- 
iner.sed up to its shoulders in a green hyaloid. 

II Hyaloiditis (-oi-tis). [f. prec. + -ms.] 
Inflammation of the hyaloid tnembrane. 

1834 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

II Hyalonema (haiiabnf-ma). [inod.L., f. Gr. 
liaAo-? glass -I- vr^pa thread.] The glass-rope sponge, 
which roots itself to the sea-bed by a long stem 
twisted of fine siliceous threads. lienee Hyalo- 
jie-inid, a sponge of this family {Hyalone^nidse). 


1853 Kinc.sley Glaucus (1878) 86 The Ilyaloiiemas, 01 
glass-rope sponges. 1876 Penedens .Anim. I'arasites 64 In 
tlie .se.a of J.ip.'m is fniiiid .a veiy leniatkahlc sponge, gene- 
rally known by the name of 1 1 y.ili)iieiiia. 

Hyalose chem. [f. as IliAi.iN k 

-o.SE.] A dcxtio-iolatory siigai obtained Iroiu llw 
hyalin of a hydatid cyst. 

18S6 ill Syd. Soc. hc.x. 

Hybern-, incouect si>clling of IIhseun-. 
Hylblsean (Imilil/an), n. Also l-Iyblean. [I, 
1 .. Hybhv-ns (f. JJyldn, Gi. "T/IAr/) -p - an.] Of or 
pci taining to ilio town of 1 1 j’bla in .Sicily, cclcbiaud 
lor the honey [iroduccd on the iieiglihmiiing hills ; 
hence poet., honied, sweet, mellifluous. 

1614 T. Aii\ms Dct'/V’.s- Pam/uei 17 Not tin; Ishknan 
Nectar of heaiien, vvlieieof, he that (Uiiikr-., shall iicuci 
thirst agaiiie. 1682 'I'aii. Abs. <S Achit. n. 1123 '1 liuuiguig 
and busy as Ilyhlaian swaiins. 1742 ^■oll^’l. A 7 , 'Ph. n. 
536 Fiom filemlship . . The Wise extiart isaiili's niosi 
iiyhiean Bliss. 1880 .Swi.vucrni .'i/ndy .‘>/tak\. -sot GoMiii 
and Ilyhlreaii eliuuu:iu.c ! 

Hyblan tlmi-blau), a. 7 -nre~^. — ])i’ec. 

1856 Mrs. Browning .Aur. Leigh v, 190 SlieTl lieai the 
.softest hum of llylilan hee. 

Hybodont (hi'li«l/Tit), sh. and a. [f. Gr. iJ/In, 
luimih i0(j? luiiup-backed -k uSm'?, o 3 ovt- tooth.] 

A. sb. A shark of the extinct geniiB Ilybodou 01 
family //('/t)d'ti«//V/-i',witIi conical compie.ssefl teclli. 

1847 Carit.n 1 r,R y.ool.% ‘89 Iiuoriuediate between tlnse 
[Cesti.iciunt.s] and the iiidiiiaiy .Sliatks was another family, 
to which the name of Ilyhndunts has lieeii given. 1862 
Dana Man. Gcal. 278 note. 1877 Li. Conii; Jiteni. Geot 
(iB^) 388. 

B. adj. Belonging to this family of lishes. 

1872 Nicnoi.soN Pal.eont. 339 'I'he teeth aie of what is 
called the ‘Hybodont’ foim, having a geiieial lonie.il 
.shape. 

Hybrid (hsi’brid, hiflirid), sb. and a. Also 7 
hi-, hybride. [f. hybrida, more correctly hi- 
hrida {ib^ddd), offspiing of a tame sow and wild 
boar ; hence, of human parents of different races, 
half-breed. Cf. F‘. hybride (i 79 ® Hatz. -Darin.). 

A few examples of this woid occm eailyin 17th c. ; luit 
it was scarcely in use till the 19th. '1 lie only’ niLinher of 
the group given h>’ John.son is IlYHRinot;s a. ; Ash and 
Todd liave also hybrid adj , to which Webster jU'AJ adds 
hybrid .sb, As to tlie ultimate eiyin. of L. hybrida see 
Brof. Minton Wairen in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. V. No, 4.] 

A. sh. 

1 . The offspiing of two animals or jilanls of 
different species, or (less strictly) vaiictics; a lialf- 
breed, cross-bieed, or mongiel. 

Reciprocal hybrids, hybiids produced fioni tlie same 
two species A and 15 , wlieie in the one case A is male and 
B female, in the oilier B is male and .A, female ; eg. the 
mule and the hinny. 

a. of animals. (In 1 yih c. only as in original L.) 

1601 Holland I’liny II. 231 Theieisnocieatuieiiigendeis 

so soon with wild of the kind, as doth swine ; and verily 
such hogs in old time they called Hyhiidos, as a man would 
.say,halle wild. 1623 Cockkram, Hibride, a Hog ini’endied 
hetweeiie a wilde Boaie and a tame Sow. 1828 Weilsti u, 
Ilybiid, a mongiel or mule ; an animal or plant, produceil 
from the mixture of two species. 1831 D, Wil.son P?vh. 
Ann. (1863) 11 . IV. ii. 232 Grotesque hybrids, lialf-biid, 
lialf-beast. 1839 Darwin Oiig. Spec. i. 26 'The hybiids 
or mongrels fiom between all the breeds of the pigeon me 
perfectly fertile. 1862 Huxley Led. Il’rkg. Men 112 
’I'here is a great diffeience between ‘Mongrels’ wbh.b aie 
crosses between distinct races and ‘liybiids’ which are 
crosses between distinct .species. 

b. of human beings. 

1630 B. JoNSON Nesv Inn ii. ii, She's a wild Irish lioin, 
sir, and a hybride. 1861 J. Crawfurd in 'Prnns. Eihnol. 
Soc. (N.S.) I. 357 At the best we [Eiiglisli] are but hybrids, 
yet, probably, not the worse for that. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 434 Negroes from the Soudan, not such sickly 
..hybrids as y'ou see in Oxfoid Street., but real down-right 
Negroes halfnaked, black as ebony. 

c. of plants. 

[1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. fed. 4) Gloss., Hybrida, a Bas- 
tard,_ a monstrous Production of two Plants of dilTeit-nt 
Species,] 1828 [see a], 1843 Lindley Sch. Boi. s. (1858; 

167 No hybiids but such as are of a woody peieiiinal 
character can be perpetuated with certainty’. 1846 J. Bax- 
ter Lihr. Prnet. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 358 Swedes aie generally 
sown fust. Hybrids., aie usually .sown ne.vt, and white 
turnips the last. 1867 Darwin in Lije 4 Lett. (18871 HI. 
306 'The common Oxlip found everywhere . . in England, is 
certainly a hybiid between the primrose and cowslip. 

2 . transj. and Jig. Anything derived iioni lieUro- 
geneoiis sources, or composed of different or in- 
congruous elements; in Philol. a composite void 
formed of elements belonging to diffcient languages. 

1830 H. Rogers Ess. II. iv. 213 A free resoit togrotesipie 
compounds, .favours the multiplication of yet more grotes- 
que hybiids. i860 Darwin in Life 4 Lett. (1887) 11 . 338, 
1 will tell y’ou what yon are, a hybiid, a complex cross of 
lawyer, poet, naturalist, and theologian 1 1874 Lisi-u Carr 
Jud. Gmynne II. vii. 163 A remarkable hybrid betiveen 
a frank . . bumpkin, and a u.sed up exquisite. 1879 Morris 
Lng. Accid. 39 Sometimes we find English and Romance 
elements compounded. These are termed Hybrids. 1895 
F. Hall 'I'lvo Prijies 28 The ancient Romans w ould not hav e 
endured scientist cs or scientistn, as a new t\ pe of hybrid. 

B. adj. 

1 . Produced the inter-breeding of two different 
species or varieties of animals or plants ; mongrel, 
Cl oss-bred, half-bred. 

1773 Ash, Hybrid, begotten between animals of different 
species, produced from plants of different kinds. 1789 E. 
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Darwin Boi, Card. 149 note. Many hybrid plants de- 
scribed. 1823 J. Badcock Dorn. Amnsem, 47 The.se 
hybrid, or mule piociuctions. 1857 Darwin in Life .5- Lcit. 
(1887) II. 96, I think there is lather better evidence on 
the steiility of liybrid animals than yon seem to admit. 
1865 P.\i.GRAVE Arabia II. 211 The town inhabitants., 
are at present a very hybiid race, yet fused into a geneial 
. . type. 

2 . trati.sf and fig. Derived from Iteterogeneons or 
incongruous sources ; having a mixed character ; 
composed of two diverse elements ; mongrel. 

Hybrid bill, a bill in Paillament combining the character- 
istics of a public and piivate bill, which is referred to a 
hybrid committee, i.e. a committee nominated partly (as in 
a public bill) by the House of Commons and partly (as in 
a private bill) by the Committee of Selection. 

Cl 1716 South Scrm. iijn) V. xii. 118 As Saint Paul. .did 
[deal] with those judaizing hybrid Christians. 1805 Med. 
yrtil. XIV. 3op Incomplete vaccination, .again followed by 
a sort of hybrid lesult or modified variolm. 1837-9 Hal- 
LAM Hist. Lit. I. i. I. § 87. 79 The historians use a hybrid 
jargon intermixed with modern words. 1859 Erskink May 
Law of Pari. (ed. 4) xxiv. 613 Established hy_ a public bill, 
brought in by the goveniinent, but otherwise treated as 
a piivate or ‘hybrid’ bill. 1864 Bowen Logic v. 120 As 
well executed as such a hybrid scheme can be. 1887 Sne..\t 
Princ. Eiig. Etymol. I. 430 English abounds with Plybrid 
compoimd.s. .words made up from dinferent languages. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commm. I. xiii. 185 note. In England.. 
Hybrid committees are appointed partly by the House and 
partly by the Committee of Selection. 1893 May's Law oj 
Pari. (ed. 10) 444 Public bills which affect piivate rights. . 
are toimed in practice ‘hybrid bills'. 

So i“ Hybridal, t Hybridan adjs. = Hybeid a. 
1623 CocicERAM, Hybridan, whose parents are of diners 
and sundry Nations, 1801 'i. Jefferson Writ. (ed. Ford) 
VIII. 16, 1 am persuaded the squash, .is a hyhiidal plant. 

Hybridation (-Ji'jan). [a. F. hybridation, f. 
hybride Hy'htxtd •. see -ation.] = Hybridization. 

1879 tr. De Qitatrefages' Hum. Sfec. 69 Finally, cros.sing 
between specie.s, or hybridation, is e.xtremely exceptional 
among plants and animals when left to themselves. i88a 
A inericau V. 88 The rejection of the theory of hybridation 
advocated by some ostreiculturists. 

Hybridism (hai-bridiz’m, hi'b-). [f. Hybrid 
-h -lair : cf. F. hybridisme.'] 

1 . The fapt or condition of being hybrid ; the 
hybrid condition in plants or animals as a biological 
phenomenon. 

1846 in Worcester. 1857 Darwin in Life ($• Lett. (1887) 
II. no, I have now been three whole months on one chap- 
ter [of ‘ Origin of Species '] on Hybridism. 1862 Huxlev 
Lect. Wrkg. Men 147 Here are the phenomena of Hy- 
bridism staring you in the face. 

- b. The production of hybrids ; cross-breeding. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. x. (1858) i6g Recourse is liad to 
hybridism, when a wild in.slpid fruit may he possibly im- 
proved. 1863 Dicey Federal St. I. 208 It is, in fact,_ the 
instinct of self-preservation, which revolts at hybridism. 
1883 H. Drummond A/hf. Law in Sfnr. W. Pref. (1884) 13 
Inappropriate hybiidism is checked by the Law of Steiility. 

2 . Philol. The formation of a word from elements 
belonging to different languages. 

i86z Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 5) 480 In seamstress and 
songstress we find instances of hybiiclism. 

Hybridist, [f. as prec. + -1ST.] = FIybridizer. 
1849 Elarist 223 By the acquisition of this species, a new 
field for the hybildist is thiovvn open. 1830 Hid. 80 Of late 
the skill of hybridists has been misdirected to the production 
of,size of blossom and novelty of colour. 1882 Garden 25 F eb. 
123/1 Old Hybridisers had not, however, the raateiial to 
work upon whlcli modern Hybridists possess. 

Hybridity (haibri-dili, hib-). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY : cf, F, hyhridiU?^ Hybrid condition. 

1837 Darwin in THfe i?- L^eti. (18S7) II. 8 It would lead to 
closest examination of hybridity. 1842 Prichard Nat. 
Hist, Plan 12 Briefly suiveying the phenomena of hybri- 
dity. 1890 Stuart Glennie \x\ Nature 2 Oct., The Aryan 
languages present .such indications of hybridity as would 
coiiespond with such racial intermixture. 

Hybriditzable, a. [f. as next + -able.] 
Capable of hybridization. 

a 1864 J. D. pfooiCER (W.), Hybridizable genera are rarer 
than is generally supposed. 18^1 W. T. Dyer in frnl. 
Bot. IX. 304 Willows are hybridizable. 1893 Romanes 
Let. in Life iv. (1895) 332 Its constituent species being 
freely hybridisable. 

Hy:bridiza'tion. [f. Hybridize -p -ation.] 
The formation of hybrids ; cross-breeding between 
parents of different species. 

1851 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 205 In the hybridization 
of plants experiments are always of much interest. 1883 
G. Allen in Longm. Mag. July 314 The possibility of fertile 
hybridisation in such a manner shows that the plants have 
not long diverged from the common central stock. 

Hybridize (hai-biidaiz, bib-), V . [f. Hybrid 

-P-IZE.] 

1 . trails. To subject (species or varieties of plants 
or animals) to cross-breeding; to cause to inter- 
breed and thus to produce hybrids. 

184s Florist's yrnl. 258 Suited to the purposes of hybridi- 
sing. 1849 Florist 201 This [sameness] led enterprising 
cultivators to hybridise the sorts they possessed. 1839 
Darwin Orig. Sfec. ix. (1872) 249 Hyhiidised embryos 
probably often perish in like manner. 1861 Delamer 
FI. Card. 53 The produce therefrom [a large bed] is 
completely hybridized by the agency of the wind and of 
bees. 

b. To form or construct (words) in a hybrid 
manner {Cent. Diet.). 

2 . intr. a. To produce a hybrid or hybrids 
between two distinct species or varieties, 

Voh. V. 


1833 Blackw. Mag. LXXIII. 131 He grafted, and budded, 
and hybridised, and experimented. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
23 Feb. 5/4 His attempts to hj'bridise with the other 
lubei ous species have failed. 

b. Of an animal or plant: To pioduce hybrid 
offspring by crossing with another species or 
variety ; to cross or interbreed. 

xZfiz Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. IX. 119 [Soighum] Its 
disposition to hybridize with broom-cotn. 1880 Chamb. 
Encycl. s. v. Canary, The canary hybridizes readily with 
some other .species of finch. 

Hybridizer, [f. prec. + -erI.] One who 
produces hylirids by crossing different species or 
varieties of animals or plants. 

1849 Florist 223 These difficulties, .every hybridlser must 
make up his mind to encounter and surmount. 1859 Dar- 
win Orig. Spei. iv. (1872) 76 Every hybridizer knows how 
unfavourable exposuie to wet is to the feitilisation of 
a flower. 1882 [see Hybridist]. 

Hybridous, a. Now rare or Obs. [f. L. 
hybrida -h -oua. (The only word of the group 
in Johnson.)] = FIybrid a. ; of hybrid character. 

1691 Ray Creation ii. (1692)69 Why such different Species 
should not only mingle together, but also generate an 
Animal, and yet that that hybiidous Production should 
not again generate, and so a new Race be carried on. 1714 
L. Milbourne Traitors Rew. Pref., The phrase was 
hybridous, and therefore inelegant. 1771 Mtsc. in An>i. 
Reg. 172/2 Botanists .. have produced hybridous plants. 
1794 Mahtyn Ronssean's Bot. xxvi. 390 It proved to be 
a hybridous plant or mule. 1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. 
Jiang. 192 Elizabeth R., which is a glaring hybiidous mix- 
ture ofEnglish and Latin. 1883 W. McDonald in N. Amer. 
Rev. Sept, 290 No hybridous architecture. 

Hyee, Hycht, obs. ff. Hoise, FIeight. Hyd : 
see Hide sbf and zj.i Hydage, obs. f. Hidage. 
Hydautoic (hoidoentJu-ik), a. Chem. [Arbi- 
trary formation from Gr. vb-oop water + (All)an- 
TOio.] = Glycoluric. So Hydantoate (hoidre'n- 
ti7U|A) [see-ATEl ic]; Hyda'ntoin = Glycolylnrea. 

1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 127 Schliepei added the leiico- 
turic, aliituric, dilituric, hydantoic, hydurilic, and allanturic 
or lantanuric acids. Ibid. i35_ Hydantoine. 1872^ Watts 
Diet. Chem, VI. 702 Hydantoic acid, .ciystallizes in large, 
transparent, colourless, .prisms. Ibid., All the hydantoates 
. . are easily soluble in water. Ibid., The hydantolii 
separates in colourless specular crystals. 

Hydutic (haidse'tik), a. [ad. Gr. iSartiefs 
watery, f, idar- water. Cf. F. hydatique^ Per- 
taining to or of the nature of a hydatid ; watery. 
So t Hyda’tical a. 

1710 Douglas in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 34 A large hy- 
datical or watery Tumor, 1872 Pea.slee Ovar. Tumours 
42 The hydatic [cyst], with contents clear as spring water. 

Hydatid (h3i'datid,hrd-), j 3 .(g.) Path. Chiefly 
in pi. ; formerly in Lat. form hydatides (hidte'- 
lidfz). [ad. Gr. vSaris, vdariS- a drop of water, 
wateiy vesicle. Cf. F. hydatidel] A cyst con- 
taining a clear watery fluid, occurring as a morbid 
formation in the tissues of animal bodies ; esp. one 
formed by and containing the larva of a tapeworm ; 
hence, the larva of a tapeworm (esp. of Tvenia 
echinococcus) in its encysted state. 

a. 1683 PhiL Trans, XIII. 284 Some.. by no means will 
admit of Egs, hut will have them all to be Hydalides. 1687 
Ibid. XVI. 506 That Hydatides often met with in morbid 
Animal Bodies, are a Species of Worms, or Imperfect 
Animals. 1762 R. Guy Praci. Ohs. Cancers 91 A great 
quantity of Hydatides, or small connected Bladders of 
clear water. 

1782 H. Watson in Med. Commnn. I. go The kidnies 
weie. .filled with hydatids. 1794-6 E. Darwin Zooit, (1801) 
III. 236 Calves, which have an hydatide with insects in- 
closed in it in the frontal sinus. 1831 IT. Stefiiens B/c. Farm 
(ed. 2) II. 163^1 The disease [‘ the sturdy'] is caused by a 
living animal in the brain, the Many-headed hydatid. 1880 
Mac Cokmac Anfiseft. Surg. 2x8 An operation planned 
and carried out . . for the radical cure of cases of hydatid 
of the liver. 

b. Hydatid of Morgagtti, a small body of wliich 
one or more are often found attached to the epi- 
didymis or to the Fallopian tube; formerly sup- 
posed to be a hydatid, now generally held to be 
the remnant of the Miillerian duct. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Morgagni. 

B. attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to hydatids ; 
of the nature of a hydatid ; containing or affected 
with hydatids. 

1807-26 S. Cooper First Lines Surg. (ed. s) 203 The 
hydatid tumour of the breast. , so named from its containing 
cysts of the nature of hydatids. 1829 Sir A. Cooper Illust. 
Dis, Breast \. iii. 20 On the Hydatid Disease of the Breast. 
The term Hydatid might be_ applied to every watery tumour, 
and it may therefore here with propriety be employed. 1843 
Budd Dis. Liver 341 Tfae_ hydatid cyst, 1861 Holme tr. 
Moqnin-Tandon ii. vii. xiii. 391 The old writers gave them 
the name of Hydatids, or Hydatid Worms. 1897 .Allbutt 
Syst. Med. II. txi6 One hydatid patient'for eveiy sixty-five 
admitted. Ibid. 1134 Percussion seldom yields the hydatid 
thrill. 

Hence Hydati'diform (also contr. Hydatiform) 
[cf. F. hydatiforme\ a,, having the form or character 
of a hydatid ; Hydati'diaous a., of the nature of 
a hydatid; containing hydatids; Hydati'erenous 
a., producing hydatids. 

i860 Tanner Pregnancy v. 238 Vesicular or *hydatIdiform 
disease of the chorion. x8ss Ramsbotham Obsteir. Med. 
78 Solid tumours.. are found imbedded in the mass, and 
occasionally, hut very rarely, it is *hydatidinous, 1854 


Mayne Expos. Ae.v.,*Hydatiform. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. 
(ed. 6) 368 Hydatiform and polypoid tumors of the uterus. 
1834 Mavne Expos. Le.v,, *Hydatigeiious. i88g J. M. 
Duncan I^cct. Dts. Il'om. vii. (ed. 4) 37 Hydatigenous 
degeneration of the ovum is an objectionable name. 

Hydatism (h3i-clatiz’m,hi'd-). Jlfed. [ad. Gr. 
vSana/i-os, f. *v 5 aTi(eiu to be wateiy, f. vBar- water. 
Cf. F. hydatismef\ A sound produced by motion 
of effused fluid in a cavity of the body. 

17S3 in Chambers Cyd, Supp. 1847 in Craig. 1834 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hydatoid (hoixlaloid, bi'd-), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. hydatoides, a. Gr. vSaToeiS-jjs like water, 
watery (f. hBaro- water -f- c75oy form) ; to vSaroeiBes 
the aqueous humour of the eye. Cf. F. hydaio'ide.'] 
a. adj. Resembling water, watery, aqueous, 
b. sb. The aqueous humour of the eye ; also, 
the investing membrane of the aqueous humour 
(Webster 1864). (Cf. Hyaloid.) 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydatoides, the aqueous or 
watery Humour of the Eye.] 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hydatoid 
Jliiid, the aqueous humour of the eye. H. membrane, the 
membrane of Descemet. 

Hy-day.gies, hydegy : see FIay sh.^ 2. 
Hydd, obs. Hide sbl^ Hydder, -ir, obs. ff. 
Hither. Hyde, obs. f. Hide; obs. pa. 1. and 
pple. of Hie. Hydel, -les, hyddillis, hydles, 
var. Hidbl, FIidels. Hyder, oba. f. PIother, 
PIydra. Hydious, obs. f. Hideous. 

Hydnoid(hi-dnoid),G. Z?£ir. [See-OID.] Resem- 
bling or allied to the genus Plydnuni of fungi. 
Hydose, -ous, etc., obs. ff, PIideous. Hyd- 
our(e, Hydowse, var. Hidour, PIidods, Obs. ’ 
Hydr-j the usual form of Hydro- bef. a vowel. 
Hydra (Iioi-dra). Forms : a. 4-6 ydre, 5 
ydres, 6-y hydre, hyder. j8. 4 idra, 6-7 hidra, 
6- hydra, [a. L. hydra, a. Gr. iiSpa, watei-ser- 
pent ; spec, as in sense i. Some of the earlier forms 
are a. OF'. idres,ydre (mod.F. hydre)l\ 

I. 1 . Gr.Myih. The fabulous many-headed snake 
of the marshes of Lerna, whose heads grew again 
as fast as they were cut off : said to have been 
at length killed by Plercnles, 

а. 1:1374 Chaucer Boeth. iv. pr. vi. 104 (Camb. MS.) 
Whan o dowte is determyned and kut awey, ther wexen 
oother dowtes with-owte nowmbyr lyht as the heuedes 
wexen of ydre the serpent Jjat Ercule.s slowli. 1460 Cap- 
grave Chron. (Rolls) 33 The vii. [labour of Hercule.s], 
killyng of the grete serpent cleped Ydres. 1309 Hawes 
Past. Pleas, xi. xix, How redoubted Hercules . , Fought 
with an ydre. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 23 Spring-headed 
Hydres ; and sea-shouldrlng Whales. 

/3. 1398 Tbevisa Barth. De P, R. xviii. ix, (Bodl. MS.), 
Ydra is a serpente wiji many hedes..and it is seide that jif 
one hed is smyte of )>ree hedes gro\vi)> ajen. 1596 Spenser 
F. Q. VI. xii. 32 Like the hell-home Hydra, whicli they 
faine That great Aicides whilome ovei threw. 1604 Shaks. 
Oth. ii. iii. 308 Had I as m.any mouthes as Hydra, such an 
answer would stop them all. 1667 Milton P. L, ii. 628 
Worse Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear conceiv’d, 
Goigons and Hydra’s, and Chimera’.s dire. 1780 Harris 
Philol, Enq.Vfkf,. (1841) 463 When Alexander the Great died, 
many tyrants, like many hydras, immediately sprung up. 
1879 Gladstone in Lib. Mag. 1. No. 6. 663 The Eastern 
question has as many heads as the hydra. 

2 . traiisf. and fig. A thing, person, or body of 
persons compared to the LeniEean hydra in its 
baneful or destructive character, its multifarious 
aspects, or the difficulty of its extirpation. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vt. cciv, 215 The serpent Idre of enuy 
and false conspyracy, whiche euer huined in the haite of 
Ediicus. 1346 Bale Eng. Notaries ii. (1550) ii8b, That 
odyou.se hydre and hissinge serpent of Rome. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud.Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 37S They minister life and 
nouri.shment. .to this monstrous Hydra of covetousnes and 
lucre. 1392 Daniel Sonia Delia xv, [R.), And yet the hydra 
of my cares renews Still new born sorrow.s of her fresh 
disdain. 1726 Amherst Terete Pn[^ Jx. 41 'I'he hydra is not 
to be destroy'd, unless you strike off all the heads at once ; 
..if you were to turn out one jacobite head of a college, 
another as bad is ready to step in his room. 1809 Han. 
More Ccelebsl. 387 Selfi.shnes.s . . is the hydra we are per- 
petually combating. 1830 Merxvale Rout. Etnp, (1865) II, 
xii. 59 The hydra of revolt lay stunned and piostrate. 

3 . A rhetorical term for any terrific serpent ov 
reptile ; a ‘ dragon 

1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 1. (1560) 98 b. As gieate honoure . . 
it was to Saint George that noble Captaine, to slea the 
great hydie or Dragon at Silena. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
VI. i. 467 The Deserts of Lybia have in them many Hydra.s. 
1S31-78 C. L. Smith tr. Tasso xv. v, Hydras hiss, and 
Pythons whistling wail. 

4 . A water-snake ; esp. one of the venomous sea- 
snakes of the Indian and Pacific Oceans. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 759 Ail Water-serpents, as 
well of the fresh, salt, and sweet waters may be called 
Hyders, or Snakes. 1814 Cary Dante, In/, ix. 41 Around 
them greenest hydras twisting roll’d Their volumes. 1853 
Emerson Misc., Sov. Ethics Wks. (Bohn) III. 374 Her 
interiors are terrific, full of hydras and crocodiles. 

б. Astron. An ancient southern constellation, 
represented as a water-snake or sea-serpent. Its 
chief star is Alphard or Cor tlydrse, of the second 
magnitude. 

ZSS9 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 27 A Table of many 
notable fixed Sterres with their longitude . . Brightest in 
Hydra. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. (ed. 3) 221 Hydra, the 
Hydre. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 379/2 Hydra, the Water- 
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snalce, one of the old constellations. 1870 Proctor Other 
Worlds xii. 293 The veiy existence of such a htieam as 
Eiidanus or Hydra, .implies . .such a piocess of segregation. 

II. 6. Zool. (pi. nsnally liydros.) A genus of 
Ilytlrozoa, consisting ot fiesh-water polyps of veiy 
simple structiue, the body having the form of a 
cylindrical tube, ’vvith a mouth simoimded by a ring 
of tentacles with stinging thread-cells. 

The name was jjiven to it by Linnseus (1756), in allusion to 
the fact that cutting it in pieces only multiplies its numbers. 

1798 F, KA.NMACHiiR G, Adams' Ess. Microscope (eel, 2) 
title-p., An account of the. .singular properties of the Hydia; 
and Verticellaj. 1835-6 Tono Cycl. Anai. I, 609/1 The 
Hydra. .is the largest. .of the Fresh-water Polypi, 1S47 
Carpentek Zotd. § 1050 If cut transversely into seveial 
segments, each will in time become a perfect animal, .so 
that thirty or foity Hydr.c may thus be produced by the 
section of one. 1861 J. 11 . Guecne Man. Aniin. Kingd.^ 
Cadent. 20 The Hydra possesses a gelatinous, sub-cylindi ical 
body .having one end expanded into an adheient disc, or 
font, a mouth being situated at its opposite extremity. 

Id. The sexual bud or medusa of any hydroid 
hydrozoan ; so called from its lesemblance to an 
individual of the genus Hydra. 

i85s E. & A. KQt\&su Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist. 23 The 
whole mass of the coival is poioii.s, and the cavities occupied 
by the Plydrae are sunk perpendicularly to the suiface 
within the rock. 

c. Hydra tuba \ a larval or non-sexual foim of 
hydroid in ceilain Ilydrozoa, of a trumpet-like form. 

184.7 Silt J. G. I)ALYri.r. RareAniniak Scott. 1. 76 Hydra 
iuhn, the Trumpet Polypu.s. 1858 IIu.xlkv Ocewnic IIy~ 
droeoa 7 The like structure is observable in the ‘ Hydra 
tuba’, tire laival foim of the Luceraariau Meclusm. 1870 
H. A. Nicholson Man. Zool. I. loi The Hydra-tuba, as 
the young organism at this st.age of its career has been 
termed by Sir J". G. Halyell. 1888 Roilcston & Jackson 
Aniiii. Life 780 The non-sexual Hydroid form of the Aeva- 
.speda, the Scyphisioma or P/ydra tuba. 

III. 7 . attrib. and Co 7 nb. a. attrib. (n) in 
senses i and 2; Of or belonging to a hydra, hydra- 
like ; having as many heads, or as difficult to extir- 
pate, as the Lemscan hydra. 

1586 T. B. La Priniatfd. Fr. Acad. i. (1589) 430 Protectors 
of this Hydra Ignoianca. 1597 Shaks, 2 Hen. IF, iv. ii. 38 
Whereon this Hydta-Sonne of Warre is borne. 1683 T. 
Hoy Agathocles 16 Poor Men ! our Fruitful Hydra-Ills 
encrease. For One Head lost, an Hundred in the Place. 
1708 OzEci. tr. Boilean's Lnirin vi, 113 Tyranny Ei-ects her 
llydra-head. 1742 Young Nt, Th. iv. 837 B-ark Dtemons 
I discharge, .and Hydra-stings. 1797 Mary Rodinson Wat- 
svigham I. 7 They aie the hydra assailants which return 
with every hour. 1813 Sir R, Wilson Priv. Diary II, 444 
If there is aiight..you will then hearwliat a hydra force 
sprouted out for the occasion. 

(Ji) in sense 6 : Belonging to or resembling the 
genus Hydra of polyps. 

1878 E. Clark Visit S. A^ner. 45 This singular organism 
the physalia belongs to the hydra family, and is in every 
le^ect a jelly fish. 1880 E. R, Lankester in Nature 
XXI, 413 The .sperms from which a new generation of 
hydra-forms wilt spiing. 

to. similalive or parasynthetic, as hyds-a-headed, „ 
-kinded, -necked adjs, ; also hydra-like adj. 

1589 Warner Alh. Eng. v. xxviii. 126 (Stanf.) Those 
Hydia-kinded warres. 1599 Shaks. PPen. H, i. i. 35 Nor 
neuer Hidra-headed Wilfulnesse So soone did loose his 
Seat; and all at once; As in this King. 1666 Dryoen 
Ann. Mirab. ccxiix, Hydra-like, the fire Lifts np his bun- 
dled heads to aim his way. 1798 Malthus (1878) 

50 This hydra-headed vnonster rose again after a few years. 
1875 JowETTAfir/tifed. 2I III. 49 Fancying that they can 
cut off at a blow the Hydra-like rogueries of mankind. 

Kydracid (hoidrursid). Chem. [f. HyDE(o- d 
-h Acid. Cf, F. hydracide, and HruRO-AoiD.] A 
term applied to an acid containing hydrogen, to 
distinguish it from an oxyacid, ox oxacid, containing 
oxygen ; now esp. to the halogen acids, or simple 
compounds of hydrogen with chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, fluorine, or cyanogen. 

1826 Henry Eletn. Cheni. 1 . 374 These results are calcu- 
lated on the supposition that hypo-phosphorous or per- 
phosphorous acid ps a binary compound of oxygen and 
phosphorus ; but it is doubtful whether it may not be 
a triple cornpound of oxygen, phosphorus, and hydrogen, 
OT a hydiacid. 1831 T, P,_ Jones Convers. Chem. xxiii. 231 
There are several . .acids in which hydrogen performs tlie- 
office once supposed to belong exclusively to oxygen, .Acids 
of this kind are called hydiacids. 1854 J. Scoffekn in 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Client. 351 Hydrosulphuricacid is the first 
hydrogen acid, or hydr-acid, that has . . come under our 
notice. 1864-72 Watts Did. Chem. II. 669 Ampere, in 
1810, suggested that it (HF) was a hydiacid analogous to 
hydrochloric acid ; and this . . was . . confirmed by Davy 
1889 Muir & Morley Watts\Dict. Chem. II. 702/1 The 
name [hydracid] is more particularly applied when it is 
desired to distinguish between two classes of compounds of 
the same element, . . thus we speak of the o.vy-acids and the 
hydracids of the halogen elements, 
to- attrib. or adj. Of or belonging to a hydracid. 
1854 J. Scoffern in Cire. Sc., Chem. 352 The attempt to 
assimilate oxyacid salts with the type of hydracid salts. 

Hydracrylic (haidr^krl-lik), a. Chem. [f. 
I*Itoe(o- d + AciiyI/IC.] In Hydracrylic acid 
CsHgOg, a monobasic lactic acid, which exists as 
a thick imcrystallizable syrup, and decomposes on 
hwtmg into acrylic acid (CgHiOa) and water 
(HjO). Hence Hydracrylate, a salt of this acid. 

1877 Watts Fownes'- Organ. Chem. 328 Ethene-lactic or 
hydracrylic acid, Ibid., The metallic hydracrylates are 


HydradephagOUS (h3idrade-fag3s),tz.A;?/'ci?7f. 
[f. mod.L. llydi-adephaga (f. Gr. iSaip, vbp- water 
H- dfij^i/jayos voracious ; sec Adepiiaga.] Belonging 
to the llydradephaga or aquatic carnivorous beetles. 

1840 SwAiNsoN & Siiui KARU llht. (j- Nat. Arrangcin. 
Insects II. V. 195 Some few [predaceous beet les] .. live in 
fresh water; fiom which ciicumstance they h.ive been 
n.Tined Hydiodephagous. 

II Hydrjjeinia (houhrmiia). Path. Also hy- 
dremia. [f. II Yintfo- b-b Clr.-ai 4 u'a (as in avaipia 
An.kmia), f. afpa blood. Cf. F. hydrcmie.'\ A 
waleiy condition of the blood. 

1845 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Chem. I. 308 In bydr.-c- 
mia, the serum .. is usually tianspaient. 1880 A. Flini' 
Priuc. Med. (ed. 5)62 Hydraemia 01 dimiuuliou of the solid 
ingiedients of the plasnm, especially the albumen, is also an 
element in most forms of anaemw. 

Hence Hyclraemtic, -einic, a., of the nature of or 
affected with hydraemia. 

1876 ti. I Vagner's Gen. Pathol, Cachectic or hydi-temic 
dropsy. _ 1897 Allbui r Syst. Med. II. 729 The blood is 
hydrmmic. 

Hydraform, erroneous var. of HyDRiPORir. 
t Hydragogal (hsidragju-gal), a. Obs. [f. as 

HYDKAGOGUJi; + -Af,.] 

1. = Hydragogoe a. 

1652 French Yorksh. Spax. 91 Hleta picra, with Jollap, 
Meciioacan, or the like hydragogal medicaments. 

2. Serving for the conveyance of water. 

i66g W. SiMi'SON Hydrol. Chym. 311 Diiving up the waters 
..by hydragogal syphons. 

Hydragogic (hoidragp-d.^ik), a. [f. Gr. vhpa- 
7CU7-0S Hydragogue- 4 -ic.] =IIydragogue a. 

1712 tr. Poniet's Hist. Drugs I. 179 The hydragogick 
Electuary. 1830 Lindley Nat. .^yst. Hot. 63 A purgative 
hydragogic piopeity. 

+ HydragO’gical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. -prec. 

1675 E. Wilson Spadacr. Dunelm. 83 You must use 
some hydragogical Medicine. 

2. = Hydragogal 2 . 

1673 E. Wilson Spadacr. Duuelin. 31 The subterraneal 
correspondence this Lake hath with the Ocean through 
hydr.Tgogical conveyances. 

Hence Hydragcgically adv., in the manner of 
a hydragogue. 

C1700D. (A. Harangues Quack Doct. 15 It affecteth the 
Cure either Hypnotically, Hydiotically,,Hydrogogicn)]y. 
Hydragogue (hardragiig), a. and sh. [a. F. 
hydragogue, or ad. L. hydragog-tis, acl. Gr. v8pa- 
'fcoy-us conveying water, f. vSp- water (.see Hydro-) 
+• dyeiv to lead ; idpayuya fapnam (Galen), medi- 
cines which remove water from the body.] 

A. adj. Of medicines : Having the property of 
removing accumulations of water or serum, or of 
causing watery evacuations. 

1638 V ENNER_ Censure in Via Recta (1650) 391 A fitting 
hydragog medicine to evacuate the reliques of the water. 
2710 T. Fuller Phann. Extemp, 104 An Hydi'agogue 
Draught. 1855 Garrod Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 222 Gamboge 
acts as a drastic and hydragogue purgative. 

B. sb. A hydragogue medicine or drug. 

1658 Phillifs s.v. Hydragogy, Hydragogues are Medi- 
cines that are prepared to draw forth the Water from any 
Hydropic.al parts. 1727-41 Chamders Cycl. s. v., All sudo- 
rific, aperitive, and diuretic medicines, are hydragogues. 
183* J- Davies Manual Mat, Med, 361 It was formerly 
employed as a hydragogue in passive diopsies. 

t Hy'dragog^. Obs. Also erron. hydro-, 
[ad. Gr. vSpayojyux the conveying of water (also, 
an aqueduct, canal, etc.): see prec.] The convey- 
ance of water by an artificial channel or aqueduct. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref.^\'a, Hydragogie, demonstrateth 
the possible leading of Water from any head (being a 
Spring, standing, or running Water) to any other place. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips. 

Hydral (Imi-dral), a. Bot. [f. Gr, {^Scop, {/Bp-, 
water -i- -al.] Epithet of Lindley’s alliance of 
Fiidogeris containing Hydrocharidacese and kindred 
orders of aquatic plants. 

_ i866 Treas. Bot. 775 Naiadacex, a natural order.. belong- 
ing to Lindley's hydral alliance of Eudogens, consisting of 
plants living in fresh or salt water. 

Hydramide (Iwi-dramsid), Chem. [f. ITydr(o- 
d- 1 - Amide.] A tertiary diomide formed by the 
action of ammonia on certain aldehydes, chiefly 
aromatic, as benzoic aldehyde. 

2865-72 Watts Did, Chem, III. 178 The hydramides are 
crystalline solids, insoluble in water, .not possessing alhaline 
piopeities. Ibid.y Some hydramides, e. g. hydrobenzamide 
and hydrosalicylamide, are decomposed by acids, yielding 
ammonia and the corresponding aldehydes. 

Hydramine (h3i-dram3in).cA««. [f.HYDB(o- 
d + Amme,] An oxethene base ; an amine con- 
taining hydroxyl substitution compounds of ethyl. 

1877 W ATys Fo^ones' Organ. Chem. 222 When ethene-oxide, 
CsH-iO . . IS treated with aqueous ammonia, i, 2, or 3 mole- 
cules of the oxide unite with i mol. ammonia, producing 
EtheneTwdramine, Diethene-hydramlne, Triethene-hydra- 

viscid, alkaline liquids, decomposed bv di.s- 
tdlation. ■' 

II Hydrangea (hcidrm'ndgta). [mod,L. pty- 
drangea Gr. Ump, water y ayyos 

vessel (in allusion to the cup-like form of the 

A genus of 

shrubs (M.O. Saxifragace-x), natives of the tem- 


perate regions of Asia and America, with white, 
Idiie, or jiink floweis in Large globular ehi.sler.s ; 
esp. tile Chinese species Id. hortensis, coiumuiily 
cultivated in Britain. 

1753 in CiiAMimus Cycl. .Supp. 1797 Mrs, IIurion Laura 
I. 198, I sliould like to make .. a sonnet upon the laslinq 
bloom of a bydiainger. 1803 f. .[hcriroinhic's I'.r. Plan 
his own Gardener {A. 17) 197 Dots of. .[lowering plains. , 
such as pinkb, hydiangca, loscs. 1861 Dei.amhu PL Card. 
121 111 the Channel Islands, and in Normandy, tlieie are 
Hydiangea.s eight foot high, or inoio, witli balks of flowuis 
biggci than a man’s head. 

Hydrant (hai'drant). [Irregularly foinicd from 
Gr. vBosp, vSp- water -h -ant^. Of U. S. origin.] An 
appaiatus for drawing water directly from a main, 
esp. in a street, consisting of a pipe with one or 
more nozzles to which the hose of a fire-engiiiu, etc. 
may be attached, or with a spout or the like. 

1828 in WeustI' n. 1839 Marryai Diaiy .1 mer. ,Sor. i. I. 
286 Some black fellow. . brings out the leathoi hose, atl.uhcd 
to the hydrants, as they icim them heie. 1847 Emi rson 
Repr. Men, Swedenborg Wks. (Bohn) I. 324 In the tnins- 
mission of the heavenly wateis, eveiy hose fits eveiy bydi.int. 
1851 Illusir. Cntal. Gt. E.\hib. 651 llydiaiit, 01 iiie-cnck 
with .stand pipe. 1871 Daily News 28 Dec., 'I'lieie shinilcl 
be a hj'drant in every hundred yards of street, to uliiih 
nothing but a hose need be attached in order to lluow a 
stieam of water over the highest building near it. 

Hydraiith (hai'dram])). Zool. [f. ITyjira 
( sense 6) + Gr. av6-os flower.] One of the non- 
sexual zooids, typically nutritive in funclion, occur- 
ring in colonial Ilydrozoa, usually on the Inanchcs 
of the coenosarc (like flowers on a plant). Some- 
times extended to any hydroid (free or colonial). 

1874 Luimocic Dr/i’’. (J- Met. Ins. iii. 49 F.vciy biaiKhlet 
Clowned _ by its gi.acefnl liydranth. 1877 Hu.vi.ey Aunt. 
Inv. Auitn.m. 12S In an e.nrly Et.igc of its c.vistiiu-e eu-i v 
hydi 070011 is lepresented by a single bydr.uuh. j888 
Kolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 245 The bythosoinu [of 
Seriularia] consists of a number of hydianlli.s or iniliilive 
zooids collectively foiming the tiopbosome and c011nect1.1l 
to one another by a branching coenosarc. 

t Hydi’arcliy. Obs. rare~^. [f. Gr. vScop, iBp- 
water + -apgia rule, sovereignty.] The watejy 
realm or domain, 

1631 Bratiiwait Whimsies, Sayler 89 Agents of maine 
importance in that hydrarchy wheiin they live, 
Hydrai'gillite (hsidraud,:5iloit)./I//?L [Named, 
1S05, f. Gr. vSojp, v5p- water + dpyiXAos clay, in re- 
ference to its composition,] A synonym of W'avel- 

LITE. 

180S Davy in Phil. Trans. XCV. 162 If a name founded 
upon its chemical compo.sition be piefened, it may be de- 
nominated Hydiavgillite. 1868 Dana zl/iV.fed, 5)178. 1879 
Rutley Study Rocks x-iv. 298 The rock coiUidns as acces- 
series, .asbestus, hydi argillite, . .etc. 

II Hydrargyrum (hoidraMd^irom). Formcily 
also hyduargyre (-giro, -girie). [mod.L. hy- 
drargyrum, altered (on the analogy of other names 
of metals, as aurum, argeniuni) from L. hydrar- 
gyrus, a. Gr. vBpapyvpos artificial quicksilver, f. vSp- 
(Hydro-) +apyvpos silver. Hydrargyre was from 
Fr.] Quicksilver, mercury. (The name in medical 
and chemical Latin, whence the symbol Hg.) 

1363 T. Gale Treat. Gouneshot g b (Stanf. s.v. Guinean), 
Vnguentes receyuing into there composition Hydraigyron. 
1706 Pkii.ups (ed. Kersey), Hydrargyrum, quick-silver, 
i86i-2 Thackeray Philip (1887) I. ii. 26 He will pre- 
scribe taraxacum for you, or pil : hydrarg ; . 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa's Van, Aries 157 b,Tb.at 
they will get greater riches in Hydrargirie, then nature 
geueth in golde. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. iii. 
Furies 67 The Steel and Load-stone, Hydrargire and Gold. 
3^96 Phillips (ed. 5), Hydrargyre, a Name wliich the 
Chymists give to Mercury. 

Hence HydraTgyral, Hydra -rgyrate, Hydrar- 
g-y-rio, Hydra'rgy rolls adjs., of or relating to 
quicksilver, mercurial. |j Hydrargyria, jj Hy- 
drargyri’asis, Hydra’rgyrism (erron. hydrar- 
gysm), /( Hydrarg-yro'sis, a morbid condition 
caused by the introduction of mercury into the 
system, mercurial poisoning (see also qiiot. i/fij). 

1664 Power E.sp. Philos. g6 *Hydraigyr.al emanations, 
loid.ioy Our Hythargyral Experiinents, 1864 Webster, 
Hydrargyrate. 1810 Sir G. Alley diilc) Observations on 
Q® TD,^f^''^’'Syda, or that Vesicular Disease arising from 
the E.vhibition of Mercury. 1875 H. C. Wood Thcrap. 
(1879) 389 The altered blood of chronic hydiaigyiia. 1854 
Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hydrargyriasis. Ibid., ’‘Hydrar- 
gyiTC. 1753 Chambers Cycl, Supp., * Hyd rnrgyrosis, a tei m 
used by the chirurgical witers to expiess the anointing the 
body with a mercurial unction, in order to the raising a 
salivation. 1646 Sir 1 . Browne Pseud. Ep. go Containing 
also a salt, and *hydrargyrus mixtion. 

II Hydrarthrosis (h3idra.t]nw>i-sis). Path. [f. 
Hydk(o- b + Arthrosis.] Dropsy of the joints. 

1S61 Bumstead Vefi. Dis, (1879) 233 Gonorrhoeal rheu- 
matism is e.ssentially an hydrarthrosis. 1879 Si. Gcojge’s 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 769 A patient whose knee had been laid 
open for chronic hydrarthrosis. 

Hydrastine (haidrm'Stain). [f. mod.L, Hy- 
drasl-is (see def.) -h -INE.] a. An alkaloid obtained 
from the root of Hydi'uslis Canadensis, a North 
American ranunculaceous plant, b. A medicine 
used by eclectic physicians, consisting of this alka- 
loid mixed with berberine and resin. 

1876 Harley Mai, Med, (ed. 6) 78X It contains, .an active 
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pihiciplc called liydrastin, 1876 IIahtholow hint. I^Ied. 
(1S79) Hydrnstme, tlie_allcaloid,shoiildnot be confounded 
with the eclectic preparation, liydrabtin, which ib composed 
chiefly of bcibeiine. 

Hydratation (haidr^ti^i -Jan). Chem. [Cf. F. 
hydraiation.'] — Hydration. 

1876 tr. SchfUzejiherger's Fe-rineut. 32 The hydratation .. 
is eftticCcd under the influence of acids. 

Hydrate (hoi-divt), sb. Chem. Also hydrat. 
[f. Gr. vScjp, vdp- water + -ateI i c. Cf. F. hydrate. ^ 
A compound of water with another compound or 
an element, e.g. hydrate of chlorine. Foimerly, 
and still by some, applied also to a Hydroxide, 
e.g. KOII, potassium hydrate; NHiOII, am- 
inoninin hydrate. 

1802 Smithson in Phil, Trans. XCIII. 23 A peculiar 
comiiound of rinc and water, which may be named hydiate 
of zinc. 1807 T. Thomson Cheni. (ed. 3) II. 104 The atten- 
tion of chemists was drawn to them by Mr Prdust, who has 
Kiven to such combinations the name of hydrates. 1822 
Imison AV. ly Art II. 20 An oxide combined with water is 
called a hydrat, 1871 Tyndali, Fragin. Sc. (1879) I. xviii. 
459 Faiaday analysed the hydrate of chlorine. 1876 Harley 
Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 171 Hydiate of lime is fotmed whenever 
w.iter is sprinklecl upon caustic lime. i88g Muir & Mqrlcy 
Watts' Diet. Chem. II. 703/2 The compound CIsH^O is a 
hydrate of Cl, i.e. it is a compound of Cl with water. Ibid., 
Anotlier way of stating the theoretical difference between 
liydr.itcs and hydroxides is to say that hydrates contain 
wmter as such, and that hydroxides contain the elements of 
water. 

Hydrate (bai-dr^ft), v. [f. prec. Cf. F. hy~ 
drater.'] trails. To combine chemically with 
water ; to convert into a hydrate. 

1850 Daudeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 232 Acidified by 3 
atoms of oxygen, and hydrated by the addition to each of 
I atom of water. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 814 The 
gland cells manufacture a ferment-^pepsine or tiypsine — 
which, .hydrates the albumins, forming albumoses. 

Hydrated (hai'diPted), a. [f. prec. sb. or yb. 
-1--ED.] Chemically combined with water or its 
elements ; formed into a hydrate. 

1809 Daw in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 465 Hydrated sulphur 
was instantly formed. 1826 Yi'E.m'i Eiem. Chain. II. gg A 
combination of peroxide of copper with water, or a hydrated 
peroxide of copper. 1851 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1449 
Steatite . . is a hydrated silicate of magnesia and alumina. 
1883 Muir & Wilson Thermal Chem.vt. 149 Mosthydiated 
salts dissolve in water with absorption of heat. 1889 Mu lit 
& Mokley Waits' Did. Chem. II. 704/1 Caustic baryta 
combines with water to form a compound Ba0iH2.8H20 ; 
this compound is said to be a hydrated hydroxide. 

Hydration (lieidrr*'j3n). [f. Hydrate : see 
-ATioN.] The action of hy dialing or condition of 
being hydrated ; combination with water. 

1834 J. ScoFFERN in Circ. Sc., Cheiu. 432 In both condi- 
tions of hydration tile crystals of sulphate of nickel are very 
beautiful. 1876 J. Fowler in Archsologia XLVI. 128 note, 
'I'he hydration of lime in badly tempered mortar. _ 1878 
Kinozf.tt a nim. Chem. ill. 36 The chemical decompositions 
for ever occurring in the living body are all included in two 
processes, viz., those of hydration and oxidation. 18S0 
[see Hydrolysis]. 1889 Muui & Morlky Waits' Did. 
C/iem.ll. 703/2 Another form of words . .is to speak of 'water 
of hydration, or water of crystallisaiion and to contrast 
these with water of constitution. 

Hydraulic (haidrg-lik), a. and sb.^ [ad. L. 
hydraulic-us, a. Gr. vdpavXnc-os, f. v 5 wp, tiSp- water 
+ ai\ 6 s pipe. In Greek vSpavXucbv opyavov denoted 
a kind of musical instrument played by means of 
water (also called vdpavXis, ^dpavXos) ; the extension 
of the word to other kinds of water-engines is first 
found in Latin authors {/lydraulicae inachinae in 
Vitruvius'). Cf. F. hydratilique.'] 

A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining or relating to water (or other liquid) 
as conveyed through pipes or channels, esp. by 
mechanical means ; belonging to hydraulics. 

Hydraulic mining', a method of mining in which the 
force of a powerful jet of water is used to wear down a bed 
of auriferous gravel or earth, and to carry the debris to the 
sluices wheie the particles of gold are separated. 

1661 Humane Industry 37 Biids on the tops of Trees, 
which by Hydraulic art and secret conveyances of water . . 
are made to sing. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. cj- Hydraul. 6g 
Nero Alexandrinus, and other Hydraulick Writers. 1831 
Itlnsir. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1364 A shaft moved by hydraulic 
power, i860 All Year Kouud No. 32. 33 A bale of dry 
goods ..packed by hydraulic pressuie. 1873 Raymond 
Statist. Mines ( 5 - Mining xvii. 390 Hydraulic mining in 
California— The origin of this branch of mlnuig dates back 
as far as the spilng of 1852. 1898 I'imes 22 Aug. 6/3 Hy- 

draulic pressuie exerted against the deposits by what aie 
known as. .‘ Monitors ’, huge squirts. .. These huge jets of 
water strike against the mass of gravels with a force of 
many thousanct horse-power. 

2 . Applied to various mechanical contrivances 
operated by water-power, or in which water is 
conveyed through pipes ; e. g. a hydraulic ci'aite, 
engine, machine, motor. 

Hydraulic belt, an endless woollen band passing over 
rollers for raising water by absorption and compression. 
Hydraulic block {Shipbuilding), a hydraulic lifting-pr^s 
made to occupy the place of a buildmg-block beneath the 
keel of a vessel in a repairing-dock, so as to raise the vessel 
when needed. Hydraulic brush, a brush with a hose 
connexion through its handle whereby it discharges water 
upon the surface scrubbed. _ Hydraulic condensei (see 
Condenser 4 c.) the chamber in which gas is cooled. Ary- 
draulic dock, a floating dock (see Dock 4), on which a vessel 
is taised for examination and repairs. Hydraulic elevator. 


or lift, a li ft or hoist worked by hydraulic power. Ilydraidic 
indicator, a gauge indicating hydraulic piessuie. Hy- 
draulic main, in gas-works, a large pipe containing water, 
and receiving the pipes from the several letoits, which dip 
below the suiface of the water so that the raw gas passes 
through the water and is paitly purified on its way to the 
condenser. _ Hydraulic organ, an ancient musical instru- 
ment in which water was med in some way, prob. to regu- 
late the pressuie of the air. Hydraulic /?-ajj = HYDRos- 
static press. Hydraulic ram, an automatic pump in 
which the kinetic energy of a descending column of water in a 
pipe is used to raise some of the water to a height above that 
of its original source ; also applied to the lifting piston of a 
hydrostatic press. Hydraulic valve, a valve formed by 
an inverted cup placed with its edge undei water over the 
upturned open end of a pipe, so as to close the pipe against 
the passage of air. Hydraulic ■wheel, a wheel for raising 
water by applied power. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hydraulick, pertaining to Organs, 
or to an Instiument to draw water. 1639 Leak Waiermks. 
30 The Pipes of the Organs in HydiauHque [mispr. Hy- 
drautiqiie] Instruments. 1704 J. Harris Zeur. Techu.s.v. 
Hydiaulo-Puewnatical, A Description of the Common 
Hydraulick Engine used to Quench Fire. 1808 Young in 
Phil. Traits. XCIX. 22 As a stream of water strikes on the 
valve of the hydraulic ram. 1838 Penny Cycl. XI. 87/1 
A much larger pipe, technically called the hydraulic main, 
which, .receives the gas produced fiom all the letorts. 1831 
lUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 210 Hydraulic presses of various 
kinds .. among them the vast machine which was employed 
to lift the Brittannia tube into its place. Ibid. 236 Hydraulic 
lifting jack for railway engines and caniages. Ibid. 1194 
Hydraulic crane. Ibid. 1228 Hydraulic clock .. by keeping 
up a constant flow of water, the clock will never lequiie 
ivindiiig up. 1836 S. C. Bhees Gloss. Terms, Hydraulic 
belt, an endless double band, formed of woollen doth, for 
raising water. 

3 . Applied to substances which harden under 
water and so become impervious to it ; as hydraulic 
cement, lime, morlar. 

1831 Illuslr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 135 Silica is an essential 
element in the formation of a good hydraulic cement. Ibid. 

1 1 14 Hydraulic chalk cement, hardening under water in a 
few minutes. 1S63 A. C. Rajisav Phys. Gcog. xii. (1S7S) 167 
Blue argillaceous limestone, largely quarriecL.for hydraulic 
lime. 1871 Roscok Elevi. Chem. 218 Hydraulic mortars, 
which harden under water. 

B. sb. fl. A hydraulic organ : see A. 2. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 102 The Sounds that produce Tones 
. .such are the Percussions of Mettall, as in Dels ; . . And of 
Water, as in the Nightingals Pipes of Regalls, or Organs, 
and other Hydraulicks; which the Ancients had .. but aie 
now lost. 1661 Humane Industry log Heusedouely waira 
water to give them motion and sound. Such Hydraulics 
are fiequent in Italy. 

2 . a. Short for hydraulic engine, press, etc, (see 
A. 2). b. Applied hydraulic force. 

1729 Switzer Hydrost. <;• Hydraul. 347 The Hydraulick 
or Engine before mentioned, and its Effects, being thus ex- 
plain'd. i8go W. J. Gordon Foundry 63 Great is the power 
of hydraulic I Here is a hole . . squeezed out of a slab of 
steel with no more fuss than if the steel were piecuist 1 Ibid. 
137 The hydraulic is again brought into plaj’, and with a 
pair of huge pincers the livets are nipped and finished. 

t Hydrau'lical, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -i- -al.] 
= prec. A. 

1664 Power Philos, it. 88 These Physico-Mechanical 
Experiments aie of four .sorts, Hydrargyral, Hydraulical, 
Pneumatical, and Mixt. 1713 Derham Phys.- Theol, i r note. 
Pumps . . and divers other Hydraulical Engines. 1792 J. 
Townsend yourn, Sgaiu I. 79 Gardens watered by hydrau- 
lical machines. 

Hydrawlically, atfw. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] By 

means of hydraulic power or appliances. 

1890 W. J. Gordon P'ouudry 48 The work was all bolted 
into position and riveted hydraulically. 1892 Daily E^ews 
21 Sept. 2/3 A swing bridge . . woiked hydraulically. 1893 
G. Allen Scallywag I- 18 Calling out .. to the boy at the 
lift, [he] mounted hydraulically, .to the second story. 

Hydraulician (hoidrgli-Jan). [ad. F. hydrau- 
lic ten ; cf. mechaniciati, etc.] One versed in hy- 
draulics ; a hydraulic engineer. 

1882 Nature XXV. 351/1 The system of dredging intro- 
duced by M. Bazin, the celebrated hydraulician, on the 
rivers of France. 1894 Aihenmnm 19 May 648/2 The 
formulas [for the flow of water] drawn up by various hj'drau- 
licians. 

Hyduaulicity (-li’siti). [ad. F. hydrauUdti : 
see Hydraulic and -ity.] The property 01 cptality 
of being hydraulic (sense 3). In mod. Diets. 
Hydraulicking (haiclrg-lilcirj), vbl. sb. U.S. 
Also -icing, [f. Hydraulic + -ingI (with insertion 
of k as in frolicking, trafficking, etc.).] Hydraulic 
mining. 

1880 R. H.''‘Pattersok in Forin. Eev. Sept. 341 'That 
[foim of gold-seeking] which is termed ‘ liydiaulicking'. 
i88z Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. U. S. 103 The Russian 
Company ,, are well ligged for hydraulicking, but lack a 
constant supply of water. Ibid. 636 Where a sufficieii t head 
of water . . can he had, hydraulicing is the method of work- 
ing employed. 1898 Westw. Gaz. 27 Sept. 8/1 It is open to 
grave doubt whether hydraulicking will be possible. 

I! Hydrau'licon. PL -a. [a. Gr. vSpavXiKov 
(op-yavov): see Hydradlio.] Hydraulic organ'. 
see Hydraulio A, 2. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 35 Hydraulica, Organes goyng by 
water. 1776 Burney Hist. Plus. (1789) I. viii. in The 
hydraulicoti or water-organ. 1881 Edwards Organs 4 Ar- 
chimedes has had the credit of advancing the hyclraulieon. 
Hydraxilico-, combining form of Gr. vSpav 
Xlicus Hydraulic, as in f Hydraudioo-pneu- 
ma tical a. = Hydbaulo-pkeumatical ; f Hy- 
dtaiidicosta'tics (see quot.) 


1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things iv, 223, I take the 
body of a living man to be a veiy compounded engine, such 
as mechanicians would call Hidiaulico-Piieiiuiatical. 1807 
T. Young Lect. Nat. I'hilos. I. .\xv. 300 Ihe mutual effects 
of fluids and moveable solids .. have been coiisideied by 
Bernoulli, .under the name of hydrauheostatics. 

Hydraulics (haidrq-liks). [Plural of Hy- 
draulic, after earlier names of sciences in -ics, 
q.v.] That department of science which deals with 
the conveyance of water or other liquids through 
pipes or other artificial channels, and with the 
various mechanical applications of the force exerted 
by moving liquids. Often used in a wider sense, 
corresponding to what is now expressed by hydro- 
kinetics or hydrodynamics. 

1671 Bovle Usefulness Exp. Philos, ii. if. i. ii, Hydiosta- 
ticks and hydraulicks, that teach us to make engines and 
contrivances for the lifting up, and fur the conveying of 
water. 1729 Switzer Hydrost, q- Plydraul. Ded. Aij, I 
present thus Volume of Hydrostaticks and Hydraulicks to 
your Patronage. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 33S From 
what level, upon any principle of hydraulics, can these 
waters be supposed to be deduced? 1806 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 221 Hydraulics is the science which tieats of the 
motion of fluids, and the forces with which they act upon 
bodies. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii. viii. IV. 43 The iiioie 
difficult science of hydraulics was entirely created by two 
disciples of Galileo, Castellio and Torricelli. 1833 Emerson 
Misc., Port. Repub.yihs. III. 3S7 It is a rule.. in economy 
as well as in hydraulics, that you must have a source higher 
than j'our tap. 

Hydrau-list. [f. Hydraul-io + -1ST; cf. F. 
hydraiiHste (1836).] One skilled in hydraulics; 
a hydraulician. 

1847 LnncH tr. C. 0 . Milller's Anc. Art 72 Metoii (the 
astronomer and hydraulist). 

+ Hydran'lO'pnexiina'tical, Obs. \f.hy- 
dranlo- combining form of Gr. ilSpavXos (see Hy’- 
dbaulic) -1- Pneumatical.] Relating to hj draulics 
and pneumatics : see quots. So Hycli-aiilo- 
pneiinia'tic a. in same sense ; -j’ HydrauTo- 
piieuma’tics, the combination of hydraulics and 
pneumatics. 

1669 Boyle Couin, New E.xp. i, 13 A new Hydiaulo- 
pneumatical Fountain . . with the uses to be made of it, as 
m Hydraulo-pneumaticks. 1683 — Eng, Notion Nat. 310, 
I look . . on a Human Body . . as an Hydraulical. or i.Tlher 
Hydraulo-pnetimatical Engine. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hy- 
draulopneumatick Engine. 1741 Phil. Trans, ffihl, S21 
Hydraulo-pneumatical and other Engines, foriaisinglVater. 

Hydrazine (hai'drazsin), Chem. [mod. f. 
PIydb(ogen) -1- Azo- (for azote) + -ine.] A colour- 
less stable gas, with strong alkaline leaction, also 
called Diamidoqen, Nglli. Also extended to a 
class of compounds in which one or more of the 
hydrogen atoms in this are replaced by a univalent 
radical, as Ethyl hydrazine NgHa.CaldB. 

1887 Atheu^um 9 July 57/2 Curlius describes the prepara- 
tion of a new compound of nitrogen and hydrogen. .. He 
terms it hydrazine or dianiidogen. 

Hydrazoa, erron, form of FIydrozoa. 
Hydrazoic (haldraz^u-ik), a. Chem. [f. PIy- 
db(o- d -J- Azo- (for azote) -h -ic.] In hydrazoic acid, 
a compound of nitrogen and hydrogen (N3II), as 
yet obtained only in solution, resembling hydro- 
chloiic acid, and forming explosive salts. Also 
called azoimide. 

1894 Roscoe & ScitoRLEMMER Client. I. 472 Azoimide or 
Hydrazoic Acid, 

t Hydre. Obs. In 3 ydre. [a. OF. ydre,ydric, 
ad. L. Hydria.] A water-pot. 

c 1230 Neni Serm. in 0 . E. Plisc. 29 per were , vi . Ydres 
of stone. 

Hydre, obs. form of Hydra. 

II Hydrelse'Oii, -lun. Also cormptly liydr^- 
leum, -Ion, -clean, Lydroleon, etc. [Gr, h'bpk- 
Xaiov (eXaioy oil). Cf. F. hydriUoitC\ A mixture 
of water and oil, formerly used medicinally. 

c 1350 Lloyd Treas, Health (1585) L v, Hydroleon and 
AUegant dioiike is wonderful good also. 1637 Tomlinson 
Renotis Disp. 39 It leaves an impression much like to that 
of Hydraiolean. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. The Hy- 
dielaeon was taken internally, to excite vomiting. 

'I* Hydredic, a. and sh. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. 
i/dprjX-os watery, moist -F -10.] (See quots.) 

i6_i2 Sturtevant Meiallica (1834) 42 Hydrelica is an 
Igniek inuention, for the cheaper making of all kinde of 
hotte liquid.? or liqiioures, by the meanes of metallicall 
instruments, whereupon the raaterialls made by this art are 
called Hydrelicks. 1663 J. Wilson Project. 1. Dram. Wks, 
(1874) 226 An igniek, hydrelick, hydroterrick invention, con- 
sisting of heat without fire or smoke 1 

Hydremia, -io ; see Hydr?bjita, -io. 
Hydreneeplial, -ic, -oidj-on, -iis[f,nyDuo- b 
■b Gr. kyicetpaXos brain] : see HYDROCiiPaALE, etc. 
1847 Craig, Hydrencepholic .. Ilydrencephalus. 1866-80 
A. Flint Med. (ed. 5) 704 I’lie so-called hydien- 
cephaloid affection hiddeiit, in children, to exhaustion from 
diaiihoea. 

Hydr enceplialocele (haidrense-fab I bz'l) . 

Path. [f. Hydr(0- b -H Enoephalocelk] An en- 
cephalocele containing serous liquid. 

1834 Mayne Expos. Lex., I lydrencephaloccle, term for 
hydrocephalic tumour or hernia. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. 1 . 239 In a hydreiicephaloccle . . there will he a 
portion of one or both of the ventricles filled with fluid. 
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Hydrentei’OCele (hsidre'nli’WiS/l). Path. [f. 
IIriJE(o- b h-Eotehoceli;.] Intestinal hernia the 
sac of vyliich contains water. 

1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1727-41 in Chambers 
Cycl. 1811 ill Hooi’eu Med. Diet. 1847 in Craig, and in 
mod. Diets. 

t Hydret. Cheni. Ohs. [Cf. sulphuret.'] An 
early term for hydmrct, hydride. 

1838 T. Thomson Chcin. Org. Bodies 46 Oil of cinnamon 
is a hyclret of that base, or CJ8H7O2+H. 

11 Hydria (hai'dria, hi'dria). PI. -as. [L. hydria, 
a. Gr. itbpia a water-pot, f. v 8 a)p, v 5 p- water. Cf. 
IlTiiitE.] A water- 20 ot; in Archs'ol. a large Greek 
jar or ^Ditcher for carrying water, with two or three 
handles. 

1398 Trcvisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxviii. (1495), Vdiia 
is a water vessel. 1830 Leitch tr. C. 0 . Mailer's A tic. Art 
§ 299 ted. 2) 338 The Corinthian hydiim had two handles 
at the top. 1851 C. Newton in RuskInTfi7«« Ven. I. App. 
xxi. 408 A stork seated on a hydiia, or pitcher, from which 
water is flowing. 

Hydriad (hai'drimd). [a. Gr. vSpias, idptad- 
f. v 5 o;p water .3 A waler-nymjrh. 

1864 in Wlust er. 

Hydriatric (hoidiiite'trik), a. rare, {erron. 
liydriatic). [mod. f. Gr. v 8 p. water -t- iarpus 
physician, idTpela healing, Idrpucos medical. Cf. 
F. hydriatriei] Of or pertaining to the water-cure ; 
hydropathic. So Hydria 'trist, a hydropalhist ; 
Hydriatry, hydiopathy. 

1843 T. J_. Graham Cotd-lPater .System (ed. 2) Contents 
xvii, Hydiiaiic measures ought not to be pushed too far. 
1843 Abdv IPater Cure 157 Ilalin. .and his two sons weie 
realous hydiiatists. 1843 Tail's Mag\ Apr. 271/2 'I’he 
hydiiatic method of treatment. 1886 Syd. hoc, Z-e.r., Hy- 
Auahic.. Hydriatry^ same as Hydrotherajry. 

Hydric (Imi-drik), a. Ohem. [f. I-Iydii((igun) 
+ -TC. Cf. F. liydriquei\ Of hydrogen, containing 
hydrogen in chemical combination; as in hydric 
chloride — hydrogen chloride or hydrochloric acid. 

1834 Mayne Expos. Lex.., Hydricus, of or belonging to 
water; applied to the compounds of a simple body with 
hydrogen : hydric. 187a Ettg. Mech. i8 Feb. 5(55/3 Aqueous 
hydric-chloride. 1876 Harlev /I/nA Tl/wf. (ed. 6) loi Hydric 
Cyanide was called Prussic acid. 

Hydrid (hai-drid). Zool. [f. mod.L. Hydridm 
sb. idL, f. Hydrai\ A hydrozoan of the family 
Jlydridse, tyi^ified by the genus Hydra (see PIy- 
WlA 6). 

Hydride (hai-droid). Chem. [f. Hydro- d + 
-IDE.] Formerly, A substance formed by the 

combination of water with a radical ; = Hydrate 
in the earlier sense, b. Now, A substance formed 
by the union of hydrogen with an element or a 
radical, 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 20 Water combines with 
acids and oxides, forming hydrides. Iliid._ 55 It is no longer 
SO3, but HOjSOg — a hydride of sulphuric acid. /did. 56 
In the processes throughout this hook, when sulphuric acid 
i.s mentioned it i.s this hydiide which is meant. i86g 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. 273 Each of these bodies is theiefoie 
teimed the hydride of a radical. 1877 Roscoe & Senou- 
LEMMER Treat. Chem. I. go The compounds of Hydrogen 
form Hydrides. 

Hydriforin (hai'drif^rm), a. Also erron, liy- 
draform. [f. L. type ^hydriformis : see Hydra + 
-EORM.} Hydra-shaped. 

1. Of the form of the Lernman Hydra. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. V. no Dividing their discourses 
into heads — Cerberean, Polypean, and Hydraform. 

2. Having the form of the hydra polyp. 

1847 Carpenter Zool. § 104^ The arms [of the H^'dra] are 
destitute of cilia ; and this is an important character, by 
which all_ the Polypes of the Hydra-form kind may be at 
once distinguished from those of a higher group. 1847-9 
Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 20/1 Polypes hydiiform. 1874 
Lubbock Orig. ^ Met. Itis. iii. 49 Distinguished by the 
absence of a hydriform stage. 

t Hydriodate (haidrai'od^t). Chem. Obs. [f. 
as next + -ateT- 1 c.] An old name fox an iodide, as 
a salt of hydriodic acid; also, a hydriodide. 

1823 Crabs Technol. Diet. s. v., The Hydriodate of am- 
monia, of potash, of soda, of barytes, etc. 1826 Henry 
Elem. Chem. I. 537 lodate and Hydriodate of Potassa, 
1851 lUustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 190 Hydriodate of quinine. 

Hydriodic (haidraii^i-dik), a, Ghent, [f, Hy- 
dr(ogen) -h loD(iirE) + - 10 . Cf. F. hydm'odique.] 
Containing hydrogen and iodine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydriodic acid, the simple combina- 
tion of hydrogen and iodine, also called hydrogen 
iodide (HI), a colourless very soluble gas, of 
strongly acid properties and suffocating odour. 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal, tio Hydriodic acid is 
formed of one volume of the vapour of iodine and one 
volunie of hydrogen. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 91 
Hydriodic acid gas very much resembles hydrochloric acid 
gas, 1839 Fownes' Chem. 372 Iodide of ethyl ; hydriodic 
ether. iWg Roscoe Elem. Chem. 299 Olefiant gas. .com- 
bines with hydriodic acid to form ethyl iodide. 

So Hydriodicle (haidroi-ndsid), a compound 
formed by the combination of hydriodic acid with 
an organic radical (or, formerly, with an element). 
*823 Faraday Exp. Res. xvii. 8t Hydriodide of carbon. 

Hyaro (hoi-dren). Short for Hydropathic sh, 

1882 Brit, Med. jfrnl, Adveft. g Dec,, Visitors will find 


the ‘Hydro’ a pleasant Home during thcii residence in 
Bournemouth. 1894 Advt., Buxton, The Peak Thcimal 
Establishment. The be.st Hydro in district. Mineral walei 
and other baths. 1898 Natty Army Illusir. 23 July p. 
vii, Palatial establishments .. all .. modestly calling them- 
selves Hydros. 

Hydl'O- (hoidru), before a vowel also hydr-, 
= Gr. v 5 p(o-, combiningf form of dScu/i water, 
employed in many compounds adopted or formed 
from Greek. 

Of the numerous compounds in Greek some weio adopted 
in Latin, whence they passed into English either diicctly 
or through French : the earliest of these are hydropic, 
hydropsy, hydromancy, and hydtomcl, found in the 13th 
and I4tli c. A few others were added to the language 
dining the i6th and lytli c., as hydrocele, hydrographer, 
-graphy, hydrology, hydrophobia, hydrostatic', but the 
greater number of the woids now in use belong to the 
common scientific vocabulary of the 19th c. tincluding 
the end of the i8th c.). 

TJic words so formed may be thus classed : 

a. Miscellaneous terms, in which hydro- has the 
sense of ‘water’, as in hydrography, hydrometer, 
hydropathy, hydrostatics. These pass into terms 
in which hydro- is used in more or less loose com- 
bination, as hydrogeology, hydro-galvanic, hydro- 
electricity, hydro-extractor, hydro-propidsion. 

b. In medical and ji.athological terminology, 
hydro- is extensively used to form names of dis- 
eases (chielly in Latin or Greek form), being jne- 
fixed {a) to names of parts of the body, to denote 
that such part is dropsical or affected with an 
accumulation of serous fluid, as in hydroabdonien 
(dropsy of the abdomen, ascites), hydroblepharon 
(-uni) [Gr.. Pkapapov eyelid], hydrocardia [Gr. 
/capSia heart], -cranium,-dertna,-gaster [Gr.'yaarrjp 
belly], -gast/ia, -hystera [Gr. vartpa womb], hy- 
dromphalum (-z«) [Gr. o/tf/iaAds navel], hydroniy- 
elus, -myclia [Gr. fjvekos marrow, used for ‘ spinal 
cord ’], -nephroslGr. ve(l)p 6 s'ki(lncy],hydro-ovarium 
[see Ovary], -pericardium, -peritonxum, hydro/-- 
rhachis [Gr. payps spine], hydrosalpinx [Gr, cdkmy^ 
trumpet, used for ‘ Fallopian tube ’], hydrothorax ; 
also, in the combination hydropneumo-, to express 
the presence of water and air, as in hydi-opnetiino- 
pericardinm, hydropneumothorax •, ip) to names 
of diseases or diseased foimations, denoting the 
accompaniment of dropsy or of an accumulation 
of serous fluid, as hydroccuhexia, -y [see Cachexy], 
-diarrhcea, -heemothorax, -meningitis, -pericarditis, 
-pentonitis, hyd/'orrhachitis, etc. ; hydrocirsocele, 
hydr{p)bnterocele, hydro //leningocele, -myelocele, 
-physocele, -sarcoccle, hydroscheocele, etc, 

c. Prefixed to names of minerals, hydro- denotes 
a hydrous compound, or the addition of water or 
its constituents to the elements of the primary 
mineral. 

d. In modern chemical terms (the earliest of 
which were formed in French), the prefix hydro- 
originally meant combination with water. In many 
cases however this really amounted to combination 
with the hydrogen supplied by the water ; so that 
hydrip- has become the regular combining form of 
hydrogen, like oxy- for oxygen, nitro- for nitrogen, 
cyano- for cyanogen. 

1822 Imison Ac;. Art II. 21 To distinguish the acids 
formed by hydrogen, from those formed by oxygen, the 
former are designated by the word hydro, as the hydro- 
chloric acid. 1833 W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 4 
If composed of oxygen united to a metalloid, such as 
carbon, or a metal.. the acid is simply named from the 
metalloid or inetal, as carbonic acid, chromic acid. But if 
tlie acid contains hydrogen united to a metalloid, the word 
‘hydro’ is prefixed; as liydro-chloiic acid (hydrogen and 
chlorine), hydro-sulphuric acid (hydrogen and sulphur), &c. 

Prefixed to the name of a compound substance, 
hydro- usually means the addition or substitution 
of hydrogen in its constitution, e. g. benzoin 
C14H12O2, hydrobenzoin ; so cinchonine, 

hydrocinchonine, cellulose, hydrocellulose, etc. 

e. In modern zoological terminology, hydro- is 
used in the nomenclature relating to members of 
the class Hydrozoa and their characteristic organs 
or parts. Strictly speaking, hydro- is here a com- 
bining form of the generic name Hydra ; but this 
is itself a derivative of Gr, vbcop, v 8 p(o- water, so 
that, as being ultimately from the same source, 
these tetms may be classed with the other hydro- 
formations. 

f. Derivatives of Gr. idpws ‘ sweat ’ have been 
erroneously written hydro- instead of hidro- (the 
error being encouraged by the fact that sweat is a 
form of water), e. g. hydroadenitis inflammation 
of the sweat glands, hydrocritics, hydropyretic. 

The more important words in all these groups 
appear in their alphabetical order in the main 
series ; others of less importance follow here, 
Hydroaeric (hoiidii^i^ie'rik) a, (see quot.). Hy- 
droa-patite Min., hydrous apatite, a milk-white 


subtiaiisparcnt miiieial. Hydroharo'nieter, an 
instillment for detennining the dcjilh ol tlie ocean 
from the pressure of the .siqjciiiicunibcnl w.itei 
(Webster 1S6.).). Hyclro'be'nzoin L'heni., a ciystal- 
line substance, Ci.^IuOa, oblaiueil by (he action of 
nascent hydrogen on oil of bitter alniouds. || Hytlro- 
Mosis (-boi|tfiusis) Zool. [Gr. iSta/cns xvay of life], 
the development of living organisms, as bacteiia, 
in fluid media; the conditions of life of siicli 
organisms. Hydro.bo'racite [named iSj.),], 
hydrous borate of calcium and magnesium, resem- 
bling gypsum. Ky'drobranch (-bia.’ijk) [(ii. 
Ppajx^a gills], a member of the llydrolminihiata, 
a division of gastropods in Lamarck’s classifientioii, 
containing species which bicathe watci only; so 
Hydrobrancliiate (-brm'qkitT) a., pcitaiiiing to 
the Ilyd/'obranchiaia (Mayne Jixpos. Le.x. ifififi). 
Hydroca'lcite /lAVi. [named 184(1], a hydious cai- 
bonate of calcium (Dana JMin. (1S50) 212). ||Hy- 

drocaTclia Path., dropsy ofllic hcait (see b alnivc >. 
Hydrocanline (-kp'lain) a. Zool. [Gr. /cavkos stem], 
pertaining to or chaiacteristic of the || Hydro- 
cauTns or main stem of the ccenosarc of a liydio- 
zoan. II Hydrocephalis (-se’fdlis) [Gr. /co/jkAt) 
head], the oral and stomachal region.s of a hydioid. 
Hydroce’russite A/in., a variety of basic lead 
carbonate, f Hydrochi'iione Chc/n. — IIydiio- 
QUiNONE. Hydroci'nchoniire L'hc/n., an alkaloid 
(CaJLnN.jO) obtained by heating cincliomne 
(C20H24N2O) with ICMnO,!- ItydrociTSocele 
Path. [C1R.S0CELE], hydrocele complicated with a 
varicose stale of the spermatic ebrd {Syd.Soc.J.i'x, 
1S86). II Hydi'ocoeTia (-srlia) Path. [Gi. icuikia 
belly], dropsy of the abdomen, ascites, Hydro'- 
conite Afin. [named, 1S47, f. Gr. icovia lime], hy- 
drous calcium carbonate (Dana Alin. (1892) 302,). 
Hydrocope (hsi'drokqup) Zool. [Gr. idint] shall], 
the peduncle of a hydroid. Hydroooralline 
(-kp-rabin) Zool. [Coralline] a., pertaining to 
the Hydroco/'allinai, an order or sub-order of 
Hydroidea, the coral-making hydroid hydrozoa ; 
sb. one of this order of Hydrozoa. Hydroco- 
ta’rnia, -cota'rnine (-sin) Chetn., a crystalline 
alkaloid existing in opium, and containing two 
atoms of hydrogen more than colarninc. Hydro- 
connia’ric a. Ghent., in h. acid = melilotic acid, 
t Hydrocri’tics (erron. for hidrocriiics ) : see quol. 
Hydrocycle [Cycle sb. 11], a velocipede adapted 
for propulsion on the surface of water ; hence Hy- 
drocyclist, one who propels a liydrocycle. Hy- 
drocyst (hai'drosist) Zool. [Gr. ictjcns bladder, 
Cyst], one of the tentacles or feelers, resembling 
immature polypites, attached to the camosaic in 
certain Hydrozoa, as in the family Physophoridtv ; 
hence Hydrocystic a, HydrodoToinite Alin , 
hydrous carbonate of calcium and magnesium, 
a yellowish-white, greyish, or greenish mineral. 
Hydroecial (haidrrsiial) a., pertaining to the || Hy- 
droecium (-rsi|wm) [Gr. oiZiov, f. dtnos house], a 
sac into which the coenosarc can be retracted in 
certain Hydrozoa, as the Calycophoridx. Hydro - 
extractor [F. hydro-extracten /^ , a centrifugal ma- 
chine for drying clothes and other ai tides. Hydro- 
ferricya’nic, -ferridcyanic, a. Chem., in h. acid ~ 
hydrogen ferricyanide, HgFegCyj.^ ; hence Hydro- 
ferri(d)cyanate, a salt of this acid. Hydroferro- 
cyamic a. Chem. in h.acid =h.yArogc.n ferrocyaaide, 
H.iFeCy(; ; hence Hydroferrocyanate, a salt of 
this acid. Hydrofuge (h3rdi<2fi.?7d3) [see -fuge F. 
hydrofuge) a., impervious to ivater, as the plumage 
of ducks, the pubescence of many insects, etc. ; sh. a 
substance which is impervious to or resists the 
action of water. Hydrogalva'nio a. [Galvanic], 
pertaining to the production of galvanic electricity 
by means of liquids (Webster 1864). f Hydro ■- 
gnosy [Gr. -yvcuo-ia knowledge], a histoiy and 
description of the waters of the earth (Mayne 
Expos. Lex. 1855), Hydrolise'nxatite, -hematite 
ALin., a hydrated sesquioxide of iron, icsemhling 
hajmatite, also called Turgite. Hydrohystcric a. 
Path., pertaining to hydrohystera, an accumulation 
of water in the womb. Hydro lio'dic = Hydriodic. 
Hydrolite Alin. [-Lite], the zeolitic mineral 
Gmelinitb. Hydroma’gnesite Min. [named 
182/], hydrous carbonate of magnesium, found in 
white silky crystals or earthy crusts. Hydro- 
luedusan (-mx“dij 5 -san) [Medusa] a., belonging or 
relating to the Hydromedtisve, now a sub -class of 
tlydrozoa (called also Craspedotd), formerly a 
synonym of Hydrozoa ; sb. a member of this sub- 
class, Hydromedu'soid a. [see -oid], of the 
form of or resembling the Hydromedusse (Cent. 
Diet.). II Hydromeuiugi'tis Path., inflammation 
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of the cerebral membianes with serous effusion. 
Hydromeni-irgfocele tsee b, and Meningocele). 
Hydrome-talliirg'y [Metallukgy], ‘ the act or 
piocess of assaying or reducing- ores in the wet 
way, or by means of liquid re-agents ’ (Webster 
1H64). Hydro-nretamo-rphism Gen/., a kind of 
Metamouphism of igneous rocks effected by means 
of water ; so Hydro-inetaiuo'rpliio a., pertaining 
or I elating to this. Hydrome’teor [see Meteoii ; 
cf. h'. hydromitiore\, an atmospheric phenomenon 
which depends on the vapour of water, as lain, 
hail, and snow ; hence Hy:drometeorolo'gical a., 
peitaining to Hy.drometeoi'o-log-y, that part of 
meteoiology which deals with atmospheric pheno- 
mena depending on the vapour of water (Webster 
1864). Hydromi’ca Min., a variety of potash 
mica containing more water than ordinary musco- 
vite ; hence Hydromica ceous a. Hydromo tor, 
a kind of motor for the propulsion of vessels, the 
propelling power being produced by jets of water 
ejected from the sides or the stern. Hydromyd 
(hoi dremid) Zool. [Gr. jxvs mouse], a rodent of the 
genus Hydroinys, comprising the water-rats and 
beaver-rats of the Austialian region {Cent. Diet.'). 
II Hydromye'lia, H -myeltis, Hydromyelocele 
Path, (see b above, and quots.). Hydrone'plielite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of aluminium and sodium, 
derived from nephelite. f Hydroni'tric a. 
Cheni,, containing hydrogen and nitrogen in com- 
bination ; hydronitric acid, an old name of nitric 
acid or hydrogen nitrate. H Hydro-ova-riiim Path. 
(see b above and quot.). * 1 * Hydro-oxide Chein. = 
Hydroxide, * 1 * Hydro- oxygen C/iem. = Oxy- 
iiYDROGBN, Hydropa'rastateS sb. pi., Eccl. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. pi. idponapaararai, f. irapaaraTris comrade] 
(see quots.). H Hydroperica'rdium, Hydroperi- 
touBB'iim Path, (see b above and quots.). Hy- 
drophid Zipol. [Gr. 6 (pi,s serpent], a venomous sea- 
snake of genus Hydrophis or family Hydrophidx, 
found in the Indian Ocean, Kydrophite Min., 
a hydrous silicate of iron and magnesium, allied 
to serpentine (ophite). Hydrophtha'lio 'a. Chem. 
(see d above and quot,). Hydrophyll (-fil) Bot., 
Lindley’s name for plants of N.O. Plydrophylla- 
cesi, of which the typical genus is Hydrophyllmt, 
the Waterleaf of N. America. Hydrophyllia- 
ceous (-fili(^‘’J''9s) a. [see -aceous], having the 
characters of the || Hydrophylliirm (-fi'li|i)m) 
[Gr, (jsvWiQv leaflet], one of the protective zooids, 
of a laminar or leaf-like character, attached either 
to the coenosarc or to the pedicles of the polypites 
in certain oceanic hydrozoa; = Buaot 2. Hy- 
dropliysocele Path, (see b above, and quot.), 
II Hydroplanula (-plcc'uiz^la) [PlanuLA], the 
tiansitional stage of a hydrozoan intermediate 
between the planula and the tentaculated actinula 
{Cent. Diet.). Hydropluto'nic a. Geol, (see quot.). 
Hydropo'lyp [Polyp], a hydrozoan as distin- 
guished from an actinozoan polyp. Hydropota'ssic 
a. Client., containing hydrogen and potassium in 
combination, as hydropotassic sulphate, a double 
sulphate of PI and K, 1^280^.1-12804, commonly 
called bisulphate of potash. Hydropropulsion, 
propulsion by means of a hydiomotor {Cent. Diet.). 
Hydrop-ult (hai'drqiMt) [f. 'ptiU in Catapult], 
a force-pump woiked by hand ; a garden-pump ; 
hence Hydropu'ltic a. Hydropyre'tic a., erron. 
for hidropyretic, pertaining to Hidropyretos or 
sweating sickness (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 
II Hyclrorachis, -orrhachis (la3idrf>-i-akis) Path. 
(see b above, and quot.). Hydrorenal (-rrnal) a. 
[L. ren-es kidneys: see Renal], characterized by 
a dropsical condition of the kidney, il Hydrorhiza 
(-roi'za) [Gr. pi^a. root], the root-stock or rooting 
fibres by which a colony of liydrozoa is attached 
to some foreign object ; hence Hydrorhiza! 
(-rsi'zal) a. || Hydrosa’lpinx Path, (see b above, 
and quot.). Hydrosa’rcooele Path, (see b above, 
and Saucocele). Hydroscheocele (hcidr^'skziZi- 
sJl) Path., dropsical oscheocele or scrotal hernia. 
Hydrosele-nic a. Chem., consisting of hydrogen 
and selenium in combination ; h, aetd, another 
name for hydrogen selenide or seleniuretted hy- 
drogen, PlaSe, an offensive gas; hence Hydro- 
se-lenate, -sele'iiuret. Hydrosi’licate Min., 
a silicate containing water, a hydrous silicate. 
Kydroso'dic (-sJn’dik) ex. Chem., containing hy- 
drogen and sodium in combination, as hydro- 
sodic sulphate, a double sulphate of hydrogen and 
sodium, NaaSO^.HjSOi, commonly called hy- 
drated bisnlphate of soda. Hydrosphygmograph, 
a kind of sphygmograph. in which the variation 
in the quantity of blood in a pait is measured by 


the incssure on a fluid contained in a closed 
chamber or vessel {Syd. Son. Lex. 1S86). Hydro- 
spire (hoi-droispsioj) Zool. [Gr. aneipa coil, SriiiE], 
one of the system of lamellar tubes lying between 
and below the ambulacia in blastoids, supposed to 
have been lespiratory in function. Hydrota'chy- 
lite, -lyte Min., a hydious variety of tachylile. 
Hydrota'lcite Min. [Talc],. a hydrous oxide of 
aluminium and magnesium, a fibrous white mineral 
of pearly lustre and greasy feel. Hydrote'chnic 
a. [Gr. rex^Tj art: F. hydrotechnique'], relating to 
or dealing with the technical management or utili- 
zation of water. Hydrotellxi*ric at. Chem., formed 
by liydrogen and tellurium in chemical com- 
bination ; h. acid, another name for telluretted 
hydrogen, HjTe, an offensive gas ; its salts are 
Hydrotellurates. || Hydrotheca (-ppka) Zool. 
[L. theca, Gr. br]Kr\ receptacle], one of the peri- 
sarcal cups or calycles in which the polypites in 
certain Hydrozoa (as the SeriidaridtP) are lodged ; 
hence Hydrothecal (-})z-kal) a. t iHydrothi-on 
[Gr. Qiiov sulphur], an old name of hydrogen 
sulphide or sulphuretted hydrogen, also called 
t Hydrothio'nic acid', hence f Hydrothi'onate, 
a salt of this acid, a sulphydrate ; so j-Hydrothi‘- 
onoixs = hydrosulphurous ; f Hydrothionite, a 
salt of hydrosulphurous acid. (( Hydrothi-onaa-mia 
Path. [Gr. oXpa blood], blood-poisoning with sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. Hydrozimeite, -kite Min., 
hydrous carbonate of zinc, also called zinc bloom 
(Dana Min. 1854). 

1886 Syd. Sac. Lex., ^Hydroncric sound, the percussion 
note pi oduced over a cavity containing both watei and air. 
Also, the sounds heard on auscultating a similar cavity. 
1858 Ainet'. yrril. Sc. Ser. ir. XXV. 408 -*Hydroapatite is 
a hydious apatite. 1877 Watts Fawned Chem. (ed. 12) II. 
S71 Benzoin, .converted, .by heating with alcoholic potash 
into *hydrobenzoin and benzile. 1835 C. U. Shcpard 
II. 326 -*-Hydroboracite. 1868 Dana Min. ted. 5) 595 
Hydrohoracite . . resembles fibrous and foliated gypsum. 
17S3 CaKM.r.v.vSiCycl.Supp., *Hydrocardia, a term invented 
by Hildanus to express a serous, sanious, or purulent tumour 
of the pericatdium, 1869 Nicholson 77 The coenosarc 
generally consists of a main stem — or ‘ *hydro-caulus 
with many branches. 1888 Rollcston 8c J acksoh A nini. 
Life 246 The hydranth resembles Hydra in all essentials. .. 
Like that organism it consists of a *hydrocephalis ( = 01 al 
and stomachal regions) and a peduncle or hydrocope which 
is very short. 1873 Fotunes’ Chem. (ed, ii) 82.t *-Hydro- 
coumario Acid exists in the yellow melilot, 1721 Bailey, 
*Hydrocriticks [1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyl, Hydrocritic d\, 
critical Judgment of Distempers taken from Sweating. 
1893 Wesim. Caz. 5 Apr. 4/3 The *)bydro-cycle(— hitherto 
regarded as more or less a mechanical monstrosity — has at 
length proved its speed and capabilities. . . The ‘ *hydro. 
cyclists’ finished in good condition. 1898 Fiver ^ Coast 
9 July 13/1 One of the most inteiesting items was the 
Hydrocycle versfufkifi Race. 1869 Nicholson Zoat. 82 
There occur also in the Physophoridse certain peculiar 
bodies, termed *hydrocysts or ‘ feelers ’. 1888 Rollcston & 
Jackson Anim. Life no Hydrocysts or feelers, .are poly- 
pites in -which the distal or oral extremity is imperforate 
and usually armed with cnidoblasts. 1850 Dana Min. 
(ed. 3) 213 -‘‘Hydrodolomite. .has the composition of the 
magnesia alba of the shops. 1861 J. R. Greene Man, 
Anim, Kingd., Ccelent. 99 Piaya, Hippopodius, and Vogtia 
have ‘incomplete’ *hydra:cia. 1869 Nicholson Zool. 80 
This chamber, which is present., in all the genera, is 
termed the ‘ hydroecium ’. 1858 Huxley Oceanic Hy- 

drozoa 39 The lateral walls of the hydrgecial canal of the 
distal nectocalyx. 1851 Illustr, Catal. Gt, E.xhib. 1199 
“Hydro-extractor . . capable of revolving^ 2,000 times a 
minute. ..It will dress.. all kinds of mateiials, cloths, felts 
[etc.]. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 165 The hydro- 

extractor, in which the yarn is dried like clothes in a 
laundry, being thrown into a horizontal drum and spun 
round at lightning speed. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 
Index 376 “Hydroferridcyanic acid, or ferrideyanide of 
hydrogen. -*Hydroferrocyanic acid, or ferrocyanide of 
hydrogen. 1868-72 WA-qrs Diet. Chcjn. V. 20 The '-hydio- 
ferrocyanate [of quinine], C2jH2.fNgO2-H4FeCy6.2H2O, 
is an orange-yellow crystalline precipitate, obtained on 
mixing the alcoholic solutions of quinine and hydrofeno- 
cyanic acid. 1886 Hamerton in Longm. Mag, VII. 375 
The efficacy of resinous solutions, as “hydrofuges. 4890 
Abney Treat. Phoiogr, (ed. 6) 24 It. .produces Jhydroiodjc 
acid (HI). 1843 PoRTLocic Geol. 221 ’Hydrolite occuis in 

abundance at Island Magee, in beautifully marked crystals. 
1837 Dana Min, igg *Hydromagnesite. .occurs in crusts; 
also as a white powder. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A nim. 
IJfe 745 There are two principal types of the Hy'droid. 
One, the “Hydromedusan or Ciaspedote type, consists 
typically of an oral and stomachal region (hydrocephalis), 
with or without tentacles, borne upon a peduncle (hydro- 
cope). 1879 Rutlev Study Rocks xii. 20S To admit for 
gianite what may be called “hydio-inetamorphic origin. 
Ibid., “Hydro-nietamorphism, by which rocks, originally 
fused, and when in liquid fusion, poured into veins and 
dykes in pre-existing rocks, are subsequently altered _ in 
specific gravity and arrangement of minerals, by the action 
of water. 1857 J. P. Nichol Cycl, Phys, ScL, *Hydro- 
vietears. The whole aqueous phenomena of the Atmosphere. 
. .The chief specific Hydrometeois, viz. Clouds, Dew, Fags, 
Snow, and Rain. 1885 C. H. Hitchcock in A mer. Jrnl. Sc. 
Oct. 282 -“Hydromicaceous and argillaceous schists. 1886 
Sci. Awer. 24 July 47/r The little vessel supplied with the 
-‘‘hydromotor met with a fair degree of success. 1866-80 A. 
Flint Princ. Med, (ed. s) 716 A tumor, consisting of the 
serous accumulation with its enveloping membranes ('‘hydro- 
myelocele), protrudes through the fissure, most frequently in 
the sacral or dorsal regions. Ibid. 739 Dilatation of the 


central canal is called ‘’hydromyelus, and is genci ally con- 
genital. 1826 Henry Elein. them. I. 328 “Hydro-nitric 
acid is peifectly limpid and colourless, and emits white 
fumes wlien exposed to the air. 1872 Peaslle Ovay. 
7 wwa/if 28 ‘Ovaiian dropsy 01 ‘ ^hydro-ovanum ’. i3z6 
Henry Ele7n. Chem. II. 25 There appeal to be two hychates 
or “hydio-oxides. 1834 Medwin Anyler in IVales I. 93 
Vermicular monsters exhibited in the -“hydio-oxygen inicio- 
scope. 1838 Proc. Amor. Phil. Soc. I. 14 Platinum fused 
by his hydro-o.xygen blowpipe. 1854 J. Scoiteen in thr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 298 Gurney’s hydio-oxygen blowpipe is 
made in conformity. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), ^Ilydrofaia- 
stiiies, a Sect; a Branch of the Manichees, whose dis- 
tinguishing Tenet was, That Water should be u.sed in the 
Sacrament instead of Wine. 1853 AI. Kelly tr. Gosselin'i 
Power Pope Mid. Ages I. 79 Manicheans who di.sguiscd 
themselves under the names of Encratides, Saccophori, and 
Hydropaiastates, J834 J, Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest 
(ed. 4) 537 The lower extiemities are cedematous. . . The 
same state exists in the serous membranes, whence arise 
ascites, hydrothorax, and ’-hydropeiicardiuni. 1877 Roberts 
Haiidbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 36 Hydropericardium geireially 
follows hydiothorax. i866-8a A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 
596 The term -'hydro-peritoneum or ascites denotes peri- 
toneal dropsy. 1864 Webster, * Hyd^'oph-id, a species of 
ophidian, including the water-snake. 1873 Fozvnes' Chem. 
(ed. ii) 826 “Hydrophthalic Acid is produced by the action 
of nascent hydrogen on phthalic acid. 1861 J. R. Gkelne 
Man, Anim. Ktugd., Cxlent, loi Groups of organs became 
detached from the ccenosarc, each gioup consisting of a 
“hydrophyllium, polypites, tentacles, and gonophores. 1733 
Chambers Cycl. Supp , ^Ho'dropkysocele, a teini used by 
some authors for a sort of hernia, or rupture, occasioned by 
a mixture of water and flatulencies. 1878 Lawrence tr. 
Cotta’s Rocks Class. 3S0 Plutonic processes do not e.xclude 
the combined action of water as an auxiliary agent ; and 
thus may deserve the name of -*Hydroplutonic. 1876 
Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 316 -'Hydropotassic Oxalate is 
the form in which oxalic acid ex-ists in the acid species of 
Oxalis, Rumex, Rheum, Gerauiitm [etc.]. 1866 Black- 

more C.NoiuellW, A sail which they wetted with a -’hydro- 
pult. 1879 W. L. Lindsay Mind in Lower Anim. 462 The 
elephant raake.s a similar use of his tuink as a syringe or 
hydropult, and of water as a projectile. 1866 Buackmoui-. 
C. Nowell Ixiii, He had not acquired the delightful “hydro- 
pultic art, so dear to the nation. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 716 Extensive serous accumulation within the 
spina] canal is called “hydroirachis. z886 Syd. Soc. Lea., 
*Hydroreual distensmi, same as Hydronephrosis. 1861 
J. R. Greene Man. Antm. Kingd., Ccelent. 29 In Plydra, 
and a few of the simpler forms of Corynida:, the_ proximal 
end of the polypite is dosed by the “hydrorhiza. 1870 
Rolleston Anitn. Life 253 The animal is. .attached by its 
hydrorhiza to a piece of weed. 1887 Lancet n June 
1200/2 Dr. Schlesinger concludes that in -“hydrosalpinx, or 
haeniatosalpinx, laparotomy is the o*!y . . resource. 1767 
Phil, Trans. LVII. 293 An Account of an Hydro-enterocele, 
appearing like an -“Hydro-sai-cocele. 1854 J. Scoffeen fn 
0?'r's Circ. Sc., Chem, 354 So does “hydroselenio acid 
afford paiallel results. 1826 IMxka'i Elein. Chem. 1 . 449 A 
-“hydro-selenuret of potassa of a deep ale colour. 1850 
Daubeny Atom. The, xii. 409 The silicates that contain 
water may be divided, _ into those in which the water is 
simply united to the silicic combination, .called -“hydrosUi- 
cates. 1890 H. Ellis Criminal iii. 122 With the sphygnro- 
giaph (or, rather the “hydrosphygmogiaph) he observed 
the degiee of excitement produced on various individuals. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 577 (Class Bla- 
stoidea). The pores lead to a cleft (“hydrospire cleft) . . and 
the cleft ill its turn to an underlying liydrospire canal, into 
which open a system of intenarlial lamellar tubes, the 
hydrospires. Ibid. 578 The genital ducts probably opened 
into some portion of the hydrospires. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks xiii._ 270 To them .. may be added chromic iron . . 
“hydrotalcite, native copper, copper pyrites. 1893 Times 6 
Oct., The most famous “hydrotechnic authorities of our time 
have found no other method of overcoming lire obstruction to 
navigation caused by the Iron Gate than tire identical one 
adopted by the Romans. 1847 Craig, *HydroteUwates, 
a genus of salts. 1864 Webster, ’^Hydrotcllnric. 1873 
Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 215 Hydrotelluric acid is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. zSya 
Nicholson Palceont. 77 Polypites are also protected within 
‘ *hydrothec<e ’, or little cup-like expan.sions derived from the 
polypary. 1877 Huxley Anat l>w. Anim. iii. 129 A hard, 
chitiiious, cuticiilar skeleton . .which frequently gives lise to 
hydrothecae, into which the hydrnnths can he retiacted. 
1876 tr. IFagner's Gen. Pathol. 576 “Hydrothionmmia. . 
consists in the entrance into the blood of sulphuretted 
hj’drogen. 1807 T. Thomso.n Chem. (ed. 3) IL 328 I'he 
Germans have given it [sulphuretted hydrogen] the name of 
“hydiothionic acid. 

t Hydro-a’cid. Chem. Obs. =Hydiiaoid. 

1845 Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 5 Hydrogen would 
he [milted] to a simple or compound radicle (chlorine or 
cyanogent, to form a hydro-acid, c 1863 G. Gore in Circ. 
Sc. 1 . 226/2 The hydro-acids — hydrochloric acid, for e.xample. 

t HydroTjrO'mate. Chem. Obs. [f. as ne.'tt -i- 
-ateI I c.] An old name for a bromide, viewed as 
a salt of hydrobromic acid ; also, for a hydro- 
bromide. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's F'ormnl. (ed. 2) 124 Ilydio- 
biomic acid.. affords various salts with bases; these are 
hydrobromates or broinurcts. 1S76 Harley Plat. Med. S6 
Bromine, .forms with-ammonia a colourless hydrobromate. 
Hydrobromic (ImidrtJjbmu-mik), cl. Chem. [f. 
Hydro- cl + Bromic. In F. hydrobromique.] Con- 
taining hydrogen and bromine in chemical com- 
bination, Hydrobromic acid, also called hydrogen 
bromide (HBr), a colourless gas with a pungent 
odour and strong-ly acid taste, fuming in the atmo- 
sphere and very soluble in water. 

1836 [see prec.] 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 
308 Neither hydrobromic nor muriatic acid decompo-se 
bromide of aldehyden. 1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) igo 
Hydrogen Bromide, or Hydrobromic Acid, bears the closest 
resemblance to hydriodic acid. 
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So Hydrobroniide (liaiclr(7|bri?uTn3id), a com- 
pound formed by tlie combiuatioix of hydrobromic 
acid vvitli an organic radical. 

1877 Watts Forunes' Chem, (ed. 12) II, 61. 1880 Clkmin- 
SHAVV iVitrtz' A tout. The. iii Amylene hydrobroniide cannot 
possess several vapour densities. 

+ Hydroca'rbxde. Chem. Ohs. [f. Hydro- d 
■h CaRB(ON -i- -IDE.] =licxt. 

1884 Aihenxnm 13 Dec. 776/1 Hydrocarbides, which 
undergo decomposition by electdv; dischaiges vvitli forma- 
tion of carbonic acid, are added to the atniospheie from a 
variety of sources. 

Hydrocarbon (hsidroika-ibpn). Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d + Carbon.] A chemical compound of 
hydrogen and carbon. 

These compounds, of which there are at least twelve ■ 
series, the chief of them being the f>a.rajjhns, ohjities^ 
acetylenes, and bcnzeites, are veiy numeious and inipoitant, 
and, with their deiivatives, constitute the subject-matter of 
organic cheinisti y. 

1826 Faraday Exp. Res. xxxii. (1859) ^^3 fhe peculiar 
hydro-carbons foiming the subject of that p.aper. 1842 
Paiinell Ckent. Anal. (i8|-s) 269 Contraction and foinia- 
tion of oily drop.s show the piesence of olefiant gas, or 
vapours of hydrocarbons. 1863 TYNiiAi.r. Heat iii. 62 Coal- 
gas is what we call a hydio-caiboii. 1865-72 Wat is Diet. 
Chem. III. 186 The most fruitful source of hydiocaibons 
is the dry or destructive distillation of org.Tiiic bodies. 

b. attrih., as hydrocarbon radical, series, etc. 
Hydrocarbon gas : any gaseous hydrocarbon. 

fi86s Lijthedy in Circ.Sc. I. 123/2 Hydro-carbon Gas, 
this name is given to the mixed gases which are generated 
fiom watei, together with .substances that aie rich in 
hydro-carhoiis, as tar, resin, fats, oils, and the better kinds 
of canncl coal. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 45 The homolo- 
gous seiies of hydio-carbon radicals. 1880 Richardson in 
Med. Temp. Jrtil. 67 Alcohpl is. .a chemical of the hydio- 
caibon series, 

Hydrocarbonaceous (h3i.dm,ka.iboiu‘‘‘-Jos), 
a. Chem. [f. prec. + -aoeous.] Pertaining to, of 
the nature of, or containing a hydrocarbon. 

1851 lUvsir. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 144 The tar yields . . par- 
affine . . light hydro-carbonaceous oil. 1874 tr. Lommel's 
Light 5 In order to obtain the highest illuminating power 
of a flame in which hydro-carbonaceous compounds aie 
undergoing combustion, the regulation of the supply of air 
is essential. 

Hydrocarboixate (-kaMbSn^t). Chem. Also 
-at. [f, Hydiio(gen -1- Carbonate (in sense i used 
for * product of combination with carbon thus lit. 

‘ carbonated or carburetted hydrogen ’).] 

1 . An early name for a hydrocarbon ; t formerly, 
a name of carburetted hydrogen (CH4), the chief 
constituent of coal-gas. 

1800 Howard in Phil. Trans. XC. 228 It burns like 
hydrocaibqnate, but with * bluish green flame. Ibid, 
Should this inflammable gas prove not to be a hydro- 
catbonate. 18x9 Pantologia s.v.. There are diflerent species 
of Hydio-carbonats, depending on the_ proportion of their 
constituents.. commonly distinguhhed into heavy and light 
Hydro-caibonats. 1896 Daily Neius 26 Mar. 5/1 The 
Italian workman has too much hydrocarhonate foi dinnei, 
and too little albuminoid. 

2 . ‘ A term applied by Berzelius to a double salt 
resulting from the combination of a carbonate with 
a hydrate ; by Beudant to the combination of a 
carbonate and water ’ (Mayne). 

, 1843 PoRULOCK Geol. 214 Associated vvitli the hydro-car- 
bonate of magnesia, and lime. 1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exhib, 193 The hydro-carbonate much used in Pharmacy 
{viagmsia alia). 1854 J. Scoffers in Orr's Circ. Sc., 
Chem. 490 Two hydrocarbonates of copper occur native : 
one, malachite, .has a composition represented by the for- 
mula CuO.COj + CuO.PIO ; a second . .having the compo- 
sition aCuO.COj -t-CuO.HO. 

Hydrocarboilic (-karbfJTiik), a. Chem. [f. 
liiDRocARBON -f- -10.] Relating to, or of the nature 
of, a hydrocarbon ; in quot., obtained from car- 
burelted hydrogen : see prec. i. 

1807 P- WiNsoR in Standard (1883) 19 July 5/6 His 
grand discovery of the Hydrocarhonic Lights. 

Hydro carbonous (-kaubonas), a. Chem, [f. 
Hydeo(gen -h Cabbonous.] Of the nature of a 
hydrocarbon. 

1804 Edin. Rev. IV. 129 These gasses ate not_ carbureted 
hydrogen.. but.. they are hydro-carbonous oxides. 184S 
Grove Conirib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 295 Enough 
was asceitalned to lead me to believe that it [the gas] was 
hychocarbonous. 

+ Kydrocarburet (-kaubiuret). Chem. Ohs, 
[f. Hidbo- d -h Cabbuset ; Y , hydrocarbnrel\ A 
compound of hydrogen and carbon, a hydi ocarbon ; 
spec, carburetted hydrogen gas. 

1815 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 7) 1 . 371 Mixtures of hydro- 
carburet and o-xygen gases. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 396/2 
Liquid Hydrocarbuiet. .was obtained by Mr. Faraday, after 
separating solid bicarburet of hydrogen from the fluid pro- 
cured by pressure upon oil gas, at a temperature of 0°. 1850 
DtM'ais.m Atom. The. (ed. 2) G\o 5 s., Hydrocarburet, a com- 
pound of hydrogen and carbon in any proportion whatsoever. 

tHydrocarburetted (-kaMbiureted), a. 
Chem. Ohs. [f. as prec. -1 - Cakbubettbd.] Formed 
by the combination of hydrogen and carbon. 

1809 Henry in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 448 Hydro-car- 
buretted gases, like ammonia, are sep.arated by electriza- 
tion into their elements. 1842 Parnell Chem. A nnl. 
(1845) 270 Analysis of Coal-Gas. .The determination of the 
hydro-carburetted vapours may be accuiately effected . . by 
means of oil of vitriol. 


Hydrocele (hai-drosfl). Path. [a. L. hydrocele, 
a, Gr. vSpoicr'jhrj, f. vdpo- maicr + ic^Rr] tumour. Cl, 
¥. hydrocele (Pare, 16th c.).] A tumour with a 
collection of serous fluid ; spec, a tumour of this 
kind in the c.avity of the tunica vaginalis of the 
testis ; cliopsy of the testicle or of the scrotum. 

1597 M. tr. Guillemcait's Fr. Chirurg. 21 a/2 The 
Sciotum coinmethtosvvel, which tuinefactioiie of the Gieeks 
is called Hydrocele. 160^7 Toi.sei.l Four-/. Beasts (1658) 
307 Called of the Physitians Hydrocele, that is to say, 
W.vter-bursten. 1727-41 CiiAMiir.K.s Cycl. .s. v.. Youth is 
most exposed to the liydiocelc. 1878 T. Phyani' /hvivA 
Surg. I. 103 When seen in the neck they aie desciibed as 
hydioceles of the neck. 

i' Hydrocepliale. Ohs. rare, [a. P’. hydro- 
(I’aie, i6lh c.).] =IIydroceim£alu,s. 

<11648 Lt). Ilnuunm in Li/c (1770) 33 My cousin, .having 
an hydrocephale also in tlial extremity that his eyes began 
to htait out of his head. 

Hydrocephalic (hDiulmislTcc-lik), a. [f. Hy- 
DiiocEi’HAL-us + -ic.] I’crtaiuing to, or character- 
istic of, hydrocephalus ; affected with hydrocephalus ; 
hence transf. big-headed. 

1815 Edin. Rev. XXV. 262 Hydrocephalic patients. 
1832-58 Copland Diet. Pract. Med, (L.), Liable to hydro- 
cephalic and convulsive diseases, i860 All Year Round 
No. 38. 2S3 With.. enormous head and hydrocephalic pro- 
minency of brain. * 

Hydroee’plialocele. Paih. [f. as prec. : see 
CliPHALOCELE.] = HyDBENCUPHABOCELE. 

Hydrocephaloid (-se-falokl), a. Path. [f. 
as next -t- -oiD.] Resembling hydro cephalns. H. 
disease, a term applied by Marshall Hall to a con- 
dition of coma incident to young children and 
resulting apparently from cerebral anmmia. 

1842 M. Hall Gulston. Deep 11. 62 The hydrocephaloid 
disease in children. Its designation announces its simi- 
larity to hydrocephalus. But its nature, origin, and treat- 
ment are opposite. 1878 A. M. Hamilton R'erv. Dis. 115. 

Hydro cephalous fse'fabs), a. Path. [f. 

next -h -ODS.] Affected with hydrocephalus. 

i860 Pitt Byrne Undercurrents Overlooked II. 273 
Epileptic or hydrocephalous children. 1879 CJeo. Eliot 
Theo. Such xvii. 307 A scanty hydrocephalous offspring. 

11 Hydroceplialus (hoidmse-falas). Paih. 
[Medical L., ad. Gr. vdpoicecpaXov, f. vbpo- water -t- 
KicpaXi] head.] A disease of the brain especially 
incident to young children, consisting in an accu- 
mulation of serous fluid in the cavity of the 
cranium, resulting in gradual expansion of the 
skull, and finally inducing general weakness, with 
failure of the meinory and mental faculties ; water 
on the biain. The acute form is often desciibed 
as tubercular meningitis. 

1670 Phil. Trans. V. 2080 A child, one year old, so diseased 
with the Hydrocephalus, that when open’d, there were 
taken out of his Head 36 ounce.s of cle,-!!-, but saltish, water. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., Children are 'more liable to 
hydrocephali, than adults. 1756 Gentl. Mag, XXVI. 516 
[He] laboiiied under a hydrocephalus. 1866-80 A. Flint 
Princ. Med. (ed. s) 716 By the teim hj'drocephaliis. .is 
understood an excessive accumulation of serous fluid in the 
ventiicles of the brain, paiticulaily the lateial ventiicles. 

Hjrdroce’plialy. [f. prec. + -y. Cf. F. hy- 

drocephalie.'] = prec. 

1882 Athenxum 16 Dec. 817/2 A case of hydrocephaly 
from tlie Trou Rosette, Belgium, 

t Hydrochlorate (haidniiklo^T^t). Chem. 

Ohs. [f. as next -h -ATE 1 i c.] An old name for a 
chloride, viewed as a salt of hydrochloric acid 
(formerly also called muriate) ; also for a hydro- 
chloride. 

1819 J' fl'- Children Chem. Anal. 260 Dr. Murray, .con- 
ceives the carbonates to arise from the decomposition of 
the hydrochlorates of lime and magnesia, in the piocess of 
evaporation to dryness. 1880 J. W. Legg Bile ii A preci- 
pitate . . consisting of hydrochlorate of glycocoll. 1898 Rev. 
Brit. Pharm, 13 The hydrochlorates are now all called 
hydrochlorides. 

Hydrochloric (haidri^ikldo-rik), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydro- d -i- Ciilobio. F. hydrochlorique.'] Con- 
taining hydrogen and chlorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrochloric acid, called also hydro- 
gen chloride (HCl), a colourless gas of strongly 
acid taste and pungent irritating odour, extremely 
soluble in water, (Earlier names were muriatic 
acid, spirit of salt, chlorhydric acidi) 

1817 _A, Ure in Thomson Ann. Philos. X. 203 On the 
Quantity of Real Acid in Liquid Hydrochloric. 1831 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 143 The hydro chloric acid 
of the .shops is a -saturated solution of this g. s in water. 
1863 Tyndall Heat vii. 188 One volume of chlorme com- 
bines with one volume of hydrogen, to form two volumes of 
hydrochloric acid. 1878 Huxley Physiogn vii. (ed. 2) 109 
Chlorine eagerly seizes on the hydrogen to form a compound 
known as hydrochloric acid gas. 

Hydrochloride (haidroikloa-rsid). Chem. [f. 
FIydro- d -H Chloside.] A compound formed by 
the combination of hydrochloric acid with an 
organic radical (formerly, also, with an element). 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem. I. 427 It is constituted of two 
atoms of olefiant gas-f 1 atom of chlorine. It has been called 
by Dr. Thomson chloric ether \ but a moie appiopriate 
hydro-chloride of carbon. 1880 Cleminshaw 
tr. Wnrtz' Atom. The. rii Amylene hydrochloride. 1890 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxxix. 393 When a solution of naph- 


thylnminc hydroehloiidc is mixed with sciliiliDliyifpiit.i^siuMi 
iiitiiLe, ihc hydiochloi iilc of di.i/on.Tplulialcilc is fuiimil. 

tllydrochlo'rtxret. Chem. Ohs. [ 1 . IGdud-iI 
•f CliLOiUUlivT.] An old synonym of picc. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 713 The picparatiuii 
called hydiocldoiuret of lime is recoiiiniendcd .. .ts an iii- 
teiii.d lemcdy, in ceitaiii stages of lever and dysentery. 

i' Hydrocyaixate (houhoisoi'ruGT). Chem. Ohs. 
[f. as next -h -ATE 1 I c.] An old imiuc for a cyanide, 
considered as a salt of liydiocyauic acid. 

1818 llr.NUV Elem. Chem. led. tij II. 31a 'J'his h.ase, like 
cldoriiic and iodine, is acidified by hydiogeii, and ihepiojici 
appellation for the prus.sic acid Gay l.uss.ic conceives to he 
hydro-cyanic acid, and for its compoini(ls hydio-cyaiiaies. 
1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 320 The liydiocy.niate 
of potassa.. is not identical with the salt roiinnoiily known 
by the name of prussiate of potash. 1854 .Scin 1 i.hn in C i/i. 
.S'l., Chem. 440 Cyanogen ..unites with ceilnin inclals, 
foimiiig compounds wliich .. imist beieg.iulid as ey.niiile., 
and not hydro-cyanates, seeing that they euiUaiii neither 
oxygen nor hydiogen. 

Hydrocyanic (hoidrt)iSoi,a;-nik), a. Chem. 
[f. IIydko- d -I- Cyanic. Cf. F. hydrocyanique'.] 
Containing hydrogen and cyanogen in chemical 
combination. Hydrocyanic acid, or hydrogen 
cyanide (HCN or HCy), the combination of iiy- 
drogen with cyanogen (CN or Cy), an cxliemcly 
poisonous volatile liquid with an odour like that 
of bitter almonds, the solution in water being 
known as prussic acid ; it oceuis in bitter almonds 
and other keinels, in cherry and lauiel leaves, etc. 

1818 Henry AVtv/i. Chem. (ed. S) II. 3)2 As niiiiiatic :ii id is 
decomposed by the black oxide of iiiuiigancse, so is hydiu- 
cyanic vapour by peioxide of coppei. i8ig J. tl. Ciih.dui n 
Client. Anal. 317 Hydrocj'aiiic or Prussic Acid. 1830 
Lindley Hat. S'ysi. Bot. 82 Amygdale.e .. aie paitieukiily 
chaiacterised by their . . hydrocyanic juice. 1896 Ri.msi n 
Organic Chem. vi. So Hydrocyanic acid can be detected 
by the fact that when its solution is .saturated with caustic 
potash, and a solution containing a ferroiis :iml a fenic 
salt is added, a piecipitate of Piu.sslan blue is formed. 

Hydrocyanite (hoidi osoi'anait) . Alht . [Nam et 1 
1870, f. Gr. vSeop, vSpo- water -1- kvuvos blue: see 
-ITE.] Anhydrous sulphate of copjier occurring 
in pale green crystals, which, when, exposed to the 
air, absorb water ami become blight blue. 

1875 Dana Min. App. ii. 29. 

Hydrodynamic (haiahtJidai-, -dinrc’mik), a. 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynamic- us : see Hydrodyna- 
mics and Dynamic.] = next. 

1828 in Webster. 1855 Mayne F.xpos, Lc.-c., Hydro- 
dynamic, of or belonging to the powet of uatei, or other 
fluids, at lest, or in motion. 1891 Brii. Med. Jrnl. 29 Aug. 
482/1 To bring the whole organ [biain] to lest, a ceit.nin 
degree of peripheral hydrodynamic compression is lequired. 

Hydrodyiiamical (-doi-, dinaj-mikul), a. [f. 
as prec. + -al.] Pertaining or relating to the forces 
acting upon or exerted by water or other liquids ; 
belonging to Hydrodynajiics. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Thil. S 189 Newton himself 
. . laid the foundation of hydrodynamical science. 1837 
Brewster Magnet. 15 In his electiical, magnetical, and 
hydrodynamical reseaiches. 1B43 Rep. Brit. A.ssi<t. 109 
It depended on the liydrodynamical fact, that if a reservoir 
be filled with water to a certain height, the water will flow 
from an orifice at the bottom with a velocity propoi tionate 
to the height. 

Hydrodynamics (hsddroidoi-, -dinm-miks). 
[ad. mod.L. hydrodynaj/iica •. see Hydro- a and 
Dynamics. Cf. F". hydrodynamique. 

The Lat. word appears in a treatise by Daniel Bernoulli, 
1738, entitled ' Hydrodynamica, sive de viribus et motihus 
fluidorum commentarii ’.] 

The branch of Physics wliicli treats of the forces 
acting upon or exerted by liquids. In earlier use 
= FIydeokinetics ; now usually taken in a com- 
prehensive sense to include llydrokinetics and 
Plydrostatics ; but the earlier usage is still retained 
by some physicists. (Cf. Dynaaiigs.) 

1779 Mann in Phil. Traits.^ LXIX. 596 The certain prin- 
ciides of hydrodynamics laid down in this essay. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. III. xxxiii. 338 T'he science 
describing the mechanical affection of fluids .. is piopeily 
and usually called by foieign writers hydrodynamics. 1812 
Playfair Nat. Phil. 1,1819) 1 . 17 When the bodies to whicli 
motion is communicated are fluid, another modification of 
the principles of dynamics takes place, which constiuites the 
science of hydrodynamics. 1829 Nat. Phil. 1 . Hydrost. i. i 
(U. K. S.) The whole science of liquids, or wateiy fluids, 
comprehending both Hydrostatic.s and Hydraulics, is some- 
times called Hydrodynamics. 1881 Sir W. Thomson in 
N ature No. 6ig. 434 Some of the finest principles of mathe- 
matical hydrodynamics have .. been put in requisition for 
perfecting the theory of hydraulic mechanism. 

Hydrodynanioiueter (-d3inam{7'mz''t3i). [f. 

Hydbo- a -I- Dynamojietjsr.] An instrument for 
measuring the force excited by a liquid in motion. 
1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hydro-ele'ctric, a. [f. Hydro- a+ E lectric.] 
tl. Of or pertaining to hydro-electricity; gal- 
vanic. Ohs. 

1832 Nat. Philos., Elcctro-hfagnet, xiii. § 305. 93 
(U.K.S.) The electrical current thus excited has been termed 
Thermo-electric, in order to distinguish it from the common 
galvanic current, which, as it requires the intervention of a 
fluid element as one of its essential components, was de- 
nominated a Hydro-electric current. 1851 Illustr. Catal. 
Gt. Exhib. 1027 The powers of nature, as steam, the moving 
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power, lightning, the hydro-electric fluid, and light. Ihid. 
1102 Eiigiavmg on a tin plate, produced hy the action of 
the hydro-electric current. 1855 Maync Expos. Le.x., 
Hydro-Electricus, applied to the phenomena which produce 
the voltaic pile, because the piesence of water is the con- 
dition of their full development ; hydro-electric. 

2 . Effecting the development of electricity by the 
fiiction of water or steam : as in Armstrong’s hydro- 
electric machine. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. II. 408 The electric excite- 
ment lesulting from the friction of water is applied to the 
construction of an electrical machine of gieat power, called 
the Ilydro-olecpic machine. 1881 Judd Vohanoes ii. 29 
Every volcano in violent eruption is a veiy efficient hydro- 
electric machine. 

So Hyidro-electri'oity, the electricity of the 
galvanic battery. 

1831 J. Graham in Ilbistr.Catal.Gi. Exhih. 1052 Hydro- 
electriyity, which is the grand agent in operations of this 
kind, is dilferent in the phenomena it exhibits from that of 
dry electricity, or that shown by an electrical machine. 
For. .the electricity of the galvanic battery is scarcely per- 
ceptible, irnless that which is called the circuit he complete. 

t Hydrofl.u*ate. Chem. Obs. [f. Hyduo- d 
+ Floatk.] An old name for a fluoride viewed as 
a salt of hydrofluoiic acid ; also for a hydrofluoride, 
as in hydrojluate of ammonia — hydrogen am- 
monium fluoride, fluoride of ammonium and hydro- 
gen, or acid fluoride of ammonium (NH4F.HF). 

1841 Brande C/iem. 1031 Hydrofluate of ammonia re- 
mains in solution. 

Hydroflucboric (f‘ 5 V&tofu\ohQ<>-ii\C),a.Chem. 
[f. Hydro- d -t- Fluo- -i- Boric.] In hydrojiiiohoric 
acid (BF3.tlF), or hydrogen horojitioride, a com- 
pound obtained by passing gaseous boron fluoride 
into water ; also called borojluorhydidc acid, 

1849 D. Campbell Inorfc. Chem. 95 A new acid named 
hycliofluohoric acid (3HE-t-aBF3l. 1863-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. I. 634 Distilled with sulphuric acid, they [boro- 
fluorides] give off gaseous fluoride of boron and aqueous 
hydiofluoboric acid. 

Hydl’Ofluoric (haidroflwij^Tik), a. Chem, 
[f. Hydro- d + Floobio. Cf. F. Jiydrojltwrique.l 
Containing hydrogen and fluorine in chemical com- 
bination. Hydrofluoric acid, or hydrogen fluo- 
ride (liF), a colourless gas, fuming in moist air 
and rapidly absorbed by water. 

i8z2 Imison Sc. ^ Art II. gi_No acid can act upon it, 
except the hydro-fluoric, which dissolves it. 1863-72 Watts 
D iet. Chem, II. 670 Etching with hydrofluoric acid vapour 
is the best mode of marking scales of equal parts on glass 
tubes and jars. 

Hydrofluosilicic (haidruiflzJidsili'sik), a. 
Chetn. [f. Hydro- d -t- Fluo- y Silioio.] Contain- 
ing hydrogen, fluorine, and silicon in chemical 
combination. Hydrofluosilicic acid (HaSiFj.), 
or hydrogen silicofluoride, a fuming liquid which 
gradually attack's glass, esp. on heating. 

1842 Parnell Chem. Anal. (1845) 31s Strontian and 
barytes are separated from each other, when in solution, by 
hydrofluosilicic acid, which precipitates barytes .. but not 
strontian. 1833 Gregory Chem. (ed. 3) igi Hydro- 
fluosilicic acid is the only test that forms a precipitate in 
cold and pretty strong solutions of soda salts. 

So Hydrofluosilicate, a salt formed by the 
union of hydrofluosilicic acid with a base ; a silico- 
fiuoride. 1847 in Craig, 

M^ydvogen (hai'drodgSn). Chem. Also 8-9 
hydrogene. [a. F. hydroghie, f. Gr. vdcop, iSp- 
water ; see -gen i.] 

1 . One of the elements ; a colourless, invisible, 
odoniless gas; it burns with a pale-blue flame, 
whence its former name of inflammable air. It is 
the lightest substance known, having a specific 
gravity of about one-fourteenth of that of air. 
Symbol H ; atomic weight i. 

It occurs free in nature in small quantities in certain 
volcanic gases, and is an essential constituent of all animal 
and vegetable matter. It forms two-thirds in volume and 
one-ninth in weight of water (H2O), which is the sole 
product of the combustion of hydrogen in ordinary air. It 
is a constituent of all acids, in which it can be replaced by 
bases to form salts. 

Antimouinretted, arse7iiuretted, carlv-retted, phosphor- 
etted, seleiiiuretted, sulphuretted, teiluretied hydrogen, 
early names sometimes still used for gaseous combinations 
of hydrogen with antimony, arsenic, carbon, phosphorus, 
selenium, sulphur, tellurium. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card, i. 132 note, Mr. Lavoisier and 
others of the French School have most ingeniously en- 
deavoured to shew that water consists of pure air, called by 
them oxygene, and of inflammable air, called hydrogene. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. .$• Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 Inflammable 
air may be obtained in great purity by decomposing water, 
of which it is a constituent part. The French writers term 
it hydrogene, that is generator of water. 1794 Pearson in 
Phil. Trans. LXXXIV. 391 A mixture of carbonic acid, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen gaz. 1799 W. Tooke View Etisstan 
Eii7p. I. 283 Hepatic air or sulphurated hydrogene gas. 
1820 Shelley CEdipus i. r88 As full of blood as that of 
hydrogene. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 421 The 
carburetted hydrogen . . is generally employed for filling 
balloons. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 620 Hydrogen 
is present, equally with carbon, in every oiganic compound. 
1S78 Huxley Physiogr. iix Most of our ordinary com- 
bustibles . . are rich in hydrogen. 1893 Sir_R. Ball /« Hi^h 
Heav. vii. 157 Dr. Huggins . . succeeded in establishing the 
existence of hydrogen in these remote regions of space. 
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2. aitrib. a. hydrogen harmonicon, lamp, line, 
spectrum ; hydrogen acid = FIydeaoid ; f hy- 
drogen air, an old name for hydrogen, freep also 
called hydrogen gas (cf. F. gaz hyflogene), 

^793 Eeddoes Cahuliis 212 Artei ial blood exposed to the 
contact of hydrogene ah loses its vcirailion colour. 1802-12 
BentiiaM Eatuni. Jitdic. Enid. (1827) III. 311; An aii- 
halloon, on the hydrogen gas piinciple. 1803 \/. Nishi t 
Diet. Chem., Hydrofren Gas, sometimes termed inflammable 
gas, is formed by the union of hydiogen with caloiic. It 
was discovered by Mr. Cavendish. 1866 S. Macadam G. 
Wilson's Inorg. Chem. 93 This arrangement has been called 
the hj'clrogen harnionicon ; but any of the combustible 
gases will produce musical notes if burned in the same way. 
Jbid. Index, Flydrogen acids, or hydiacids. 1893 Sir R. 
V>A\A. In Higch Heat), vii. 160 The spectrum of the star in 
the vicinity of the line G.. .The hydiogen linein that neigh- 
bourhood. Ibid, XV. 366 A blight line, such as one of those 
of which the hydiogen spectrum is composed. 

b. In systematic names of chemical compoimds 
of hydrogen with an clement or radical = ‘ of hy- 
drogen ’ ; as hydrogen bromide HBr, h. chloride 
tICl, h. iodide FII (also called hydrobromic, 
hydrochloric, and hydriodic acids) ; hydrogen 
monoxide or protoxide H2O (water), hydrogen di- 
oxide H2O2 (oxygenated water); hydrogen arsenide 
HjAs, h. selenide H2Se, h. sulphide H2S (also 
arseniuretted, seleniiiretted, sulphuretted h.) ; hy- 
drogen disulphide tlsSj, hydrogen potassium 
carbonate HKCO^, hydrogeti sodium arsenate 
HNa.AsOi -1- 12II2O. On the analogy of hydro- 
gen chloride, etc., acids are often named as sails 
of hydrogen, e. g. hydrogen acetate C2H3O2.H, h. 
chlorate tIClOa, h. chlorite HClOj, h. nitrate 
HNO3, h. sidphate HjSO*, h. stdphite HaSOj 
(= acetic, chloric, chlorous, nitric, sulphuric, sul- 
phurous acids). 

1869 Roscor: Eletn. Chem. 105 Hydrochloric Acid or 
Hydrogen Chloride. Ibid. 197 Hydrogen Sodium Carbonate 
or Bicai bonate of Soda . . is a white crystalline powder which 
on heating is readily converted into sodium carbonate. 
Ibid. 320 Acetic acid . . hydrogen acetate. 1873 Foovnes’ 
Chem. (ed. ii) 193 Hydiogen lodate, or Iodic Acid. Ibid. 
2q 6 Hydrogen sulphide is a colourless gas, having the odour 
of putrid eggs. Ibid. 215 Hydrogen Teliuride is a gas, 
resembling sulphuretted and selenietted hydrogen. 1877 
Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 519 In order to 
prepare the hydrogen arsenide in the pure state. 

Hydrogenate (hai'clmd^&^h, hsidr^’d^enis't), 
V. Chem. [f, prec. + -ate 3 . Cf. T./iydrogduer,] 
trans. To charge, or cause to combine, with hy- 
drogen ; to hydrogenize. Hence Hydrogenated, 
-ating ppl adjs. ; also Hydrogena’tion. 

i8og Davy in Phil. Trans. XCIX. 464 Analogous to the 
hydrogenated sulphur of Berthollet. 1819 Paniologia, 
Hydrogureis,..\n the writings of Berthollet, they are de- 
nominated Hydrogenated sulphurets. iSigH. "Bosk. Dessert 
Notes 95 The excessive hydrogenation of the system. 2826 
Henry Elem. Chem. 1. 158 De-oxidizing or hydrogenating 
rays. 1866 Oduug A7tim. Chef/t. 89 Oxidation tends to the 
separation, hydrogenation to the conjunction of carbon 
atoms. 

t Hydrogenetted (hai'drud^eneted), «. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hydrogen after sulpjmr etted Hydro- 
genated, hydrogenized. 

1866 Odling Ani/tt. Chetxt. 114 Ammonia is the most 
tlioroughly deoxidised, or rather hydrogenetted, compound 
of nitrogen. 

Hydrogenic a. rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -10.] = Hydrogenous. 

1866 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Eochs Class, i. i. 63 Hematite 
..is sometimes possibly a direct hydrogenic formation. 

Hydrogeniferous (hohdrtijd^&i-ferss), a. 
rare. [f. as prec. + -(i)ferou3.] (See quot.) 

183s Mayne Expos. Lcx.,_ Hydrogeniferns, containing 
hydrogen ; applied by Tondi to the sublimed sulphur of 
thermal springs ; hydrogeniferous. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydrogenium (hoidrtiidgj-nipm). Chem. [f. 
as prec. + -lUif in names of new metals.] liydrogen 
regarded as a metal, and, as such, capable of being 
absorbed or occluded by certain metals. 

1868 T. Graham in P/‘oc. Royal Sac. (1869) XVII. 212 On 
the Relation of Hydrogen to Palladium. Examination of 
theproperties of what, assuming its metallic character, would 
have to be named Hydrogenium. Ibid. 213 The density of 
hydrogenium then, appeals to approach that of magnesium 
1-743 by this first experiment. 1871 Roscoe Ele77t.Che7n. 
186 Metallic palladium takes up no less than 982 volumes 
of h}'drogen gas, forming a veritable alloy of the met.il 
with hydrogenium, or hydrogen in its solid form. 

Hydrogenize (hai’drodgenaiiz), V. Chem. [f. 
as prec. -h -IZE.] trans. To charge, or combine with 
hydrogen. Hence Hydrogenized G. ; Hy- 
drogenizing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1802 Howard in Phil. Tratis. XCIL 194 The oxide of 
nickel was precipitated by hydrogenized sulphuret of am- 
monia, 1866 Ooiawi A7iim. Chem. 91 Alcohol i.s also pro- 
curable from acetic acid by the hydrogenising processes of 
Wurtz and Mendius. Ibid. 130 By hydrogenising alloxan 
we obtain dialuric acid. 1870 Esig. Mecli. 25 Feb. 591/2 Coal 
or other hydrogenised gases. 

Hydrogenous (hoidrp-d^enos), a. Chem. [f. 
Hydrogen -f- -00s.] Of, pertaining to, or consist- 
ing of hydrogen. 

^Hydrogenous gas, an early name for hydrogen ; -^car- 
bonated hydrogenous gas = carburetted hydrogen ; fliydro- 
ge 7 i 07 is S7tlphurated gas = sulphuretted hydrogen. 
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1791 Hamilton Berthollei's Dyeing I. i. i. v. 81 Dr. 
Priestley obtained inflammable air, or hydrogenous gas. 
1800 Hlnry Epit. Chem. (i8o8) 321 Sulphurelted hydro- 
genous watcis. i8o3 J\'Ied. H ui. V III . 522 That an animal 
died immediately on inspniiig hydrogenous sulphurated 
gas. :]i848 Grove Co/iinb. Sc. in Cor)-. Phys. hones 349 
The differences between the hydiogenous and the other 
gases. 1878 N ewcomb Pop. Asi/ 071. in. li. 267 The structure 
of the hydrogenou.s protubeiances. 

Hydrogeology (hoi dn^idg/ip-lodgi). [mod. 
f. Itydbo- a Geology ; cf. F. hydrogMogieb\ That 
part of geology which treats of the relations of 
water on or below the surface of the earth. Hence 
Hydrogeolo-g'ical a., relating to this. 

1824 R. Watt Bihl, Brit. Ill, Hydrogeology [referring to 
Lamarcke's Hyd)-ogeologie\. 1835 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Hydrogeologia, . a branch of general physics which treats of 
the wateis spread upon the suiface of the eaith: hydio- 
geology. 1877 Acadei/iy 3 Nov. 434/2 Flydrogeology is 
a teirn which Mi. J. Lucas has introduced to denote the 
relation of geological science to the irapoitant subject of 
water-supply. A hydrogeological suivey would. .examine 
into all facts which relate to the form, the position, and the 
capacity of subteiranean water-systems. 1881 J. Sollas m 
jV<rDrz't;XXIV.474 Physiological geology, .includes Meteor- 
ology, hydro-geology. 

Hydrogogue, erroneous form of Hydeagogde. 
Hydrographer (haidifr-grafai). [This and 
the following words are 16U1 c. formations on Gr. 
vScop, vSpo- water, on the pattern ofthe correspond- 
ing geographer, -graphic, -graphical, -graphy, 
which came down through L. from actual Gr. 
formations. The immediate precursors of the 
English words were the Fr. hydi'Ographe (154S), 
hydrographique, -graphic (1551)-] 

One skilled or practised in hydrography ; spec, one 
whose business it is to make hydrographic surveys 
and to constract charts of the sea, its currents, etc., 
as the Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 

The fii st Hydrographer to the N avy was appointed in 1795. 

1339 W. Cunningham Cos/nogr. Gtassc Table Tij, Ship- 
mans compasse unknowne to the olde Hydrographers. 1370 
Dee Math. Pref. iS What way, the Tides and Ebbes, come 
and go, theHydrographeroughttorecoide. C167SJ. Selllu 
C oast hig Pilot titie-p., Collected and Published by Juhn 
Seller, Hydrographer in Ordinary to the King. idgyDAiMriLR 
Voy. (1729) I. 288 The South Sea must be of a greater 
breadth.. than it’s commonly reckoned by Hydrographers. 
179s Ad77tiraUy Ord. m Council 12 Aug, I. 124 We would 
humbly propose to Your Majesty that a proper peisqii 
should be fixed upon to be appointed Hydrographer to lids 
Board. 1835 Sir f Ross Nar/-. 2nd Voy. ii, g Captain 
Beaufort, the Admiralty hydrographer. 1880 W. B. Car- 
penter in iQthCe7ii. 609 All the best hydiographers.. agree 
, .that the Florida current dies out in the mid-Atlantic. 

Hydrographic (hsidrPigrm'fik), a. [See prec,] 
= next. Hydrographic Department (or Office'), the 
office of the Hydrographer to the Admiralty in 
Great Britain, and of the Navy Department in U.S. 

In Great Britain the style Hydrographic Departmod has 
been used in the official Navy List since i8sp while in 
other official documents the title is Hyd7-og>-aphkal. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Y’mz/. Jifi//) 24 Those dreadlul flats 
of Death, where notwithstanding our Hydiographic cards. . 
we had doubtless been cast away. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 
II. 574 The.. traverses. .He on the hydrographic circle laid. 
1834 Navy List 187 Flydrographic and FI arbour Depart- 
ment, Rear Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort. 1860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sen. v. 106 These three rivers should all be 
regarded as belonging to one hydiographic basin. 1877 W. 
Thomson Voy. Challoign- I. i. ii The Chart-room, .with 
ranges of shelves stocked with charts and hydrographic, 
magnetic, and meteorological instruments. 

Hydrographical (haidroigrm-fikal), a. [See 
Hydrogearhee,] Pertaining or relating to hy- 
drography. Hydrographical Depaiif /lent ■, see prec. 

1570 Dee Afath. Pref. 23 The Heauenly Globe, may. .be 
duefy described vpon the Geogiaphicall, and Hydro- 
graphicall Globe. 1610 Holland Ca7/idc7i‘s Brit, ii, 226 As 
we may see in their Hydrographicall Cards. 1680 Morden 
Geog. Rect. (1682) To Rdr. 2, Charts, Maps, (jlobes and all 
other Hydrographical and Geographical Descriptions. 1830 
Lyell P7‘i7tc. Geol. I. 385 The hydrographical basin of the 
Mississippi displays, on the grandest scale, the action of 
running water on the suiface of a vast continent. 1862 
Ad/iziraliy Ord. hi Council 19 July II. 3 In the Chart 
Branch of the Hydrographical Department of Your Majesty’s 
Navy. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. xi. (1878) 164 
During the hydrogiaphical survey of the /Egean Sea, 

Hence Hydrogra'pliically adv. rare. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Hydrographically, hy the Art of 
Hydrogiaphy. 

Hydro^aph.y (hoidr^'grafi). Also 6 hidro-. 
[See Hydrographer.] 

1 . The science which has for its object the descrip- 
tion of thewatersof the earth’s surface, the sea,lakcs, 
rivers, etc., comprising the study and mapping of 
their forms and physical features, of the contour of 
the sea-bottom, shallows, etc., and of winds, tides, 
currents, and the like. (In earlier use, including 
the principiles of Navigation.) Also a treatise on 
this science, a scientific description of the waters of 
the earth. 

ISS 9 W. Cunningham {title) The Cosmographical Glasse, 
conteyning the pleasant Principles_ of Cosmogiaphie, Geo- 
graphic, Hydrographie or Nauigation. 1394 J._ Dm'IS Ft'a- 
man's Seer, (1607) 47 tiidrography is the description of the 
Ocean Sea, with all Ile.s, hanck.s, 3-ocks and sands therein 
contained. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 260 Foamier (who is .. 
skilful! in what relate.s to Flydiogiaphy) mentions an Inun- 
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dation on the Coasts of America. <11687 Pol. Arith, 

(ifi.jo) 62 Fournier in . , his Hydrography hath laboured to 
piove the contrary of all this. 1727-41 CiiAiuncus Cj'c/. s v., 
.Some of the best authors use the term in a more extensive 
sense; sons to denote the same with n.avig.ation. In this 
sense hydrogr.aphy includes the doctrine of .sailing ; the .att 
of making sea-chaits, with the ii.ses theieof [etc,]. 1772-84 

Cook P'oy. (1790) VI. 1973 He compleated thc hydrogr.apby 
of the habitable globe. 1851-9 BcncncY in Jllan. Scz. Enq. 
17 Other cmious .and important fact.s in physical hydro- 
graphy have been ascertained. 1898 Pop. Soi. Monthly 
LII. 552 The body of the work, to which the title of hydro- 
graphy is applied, consists in the determination of existing 
water .supply. 

2 . The subject-matter of this science; the hydro- 
graphical features of the globe or part of it ; the 
distribution of water on the earth’s surface. 

1852 Eanr Gold Col. Ansi?-. 33 Capt. Stokes has added 
immensely to our knowledge of the hydiogiaphy of tropical 
Australia. 1882 Thnes 21 Sept. 3 The geography and 
hydiography of the ground must be studied. 

i' 3 . [Gr. ypa(j>r}, -ypaifna writing.] Writing with 
water, (In quots.y?^'. with reference to tears.) Oh. 

1649 G. Daniel Prin-arch., lien. P, c.vliii, More then a 
Man, and Mightiei then a King; A 'J'ext of Honour, weak 
Hydrographie. <11659 Ci.nvnLANii IPh's. 11687) 61 Whose 
Fate we see Thus copyed out in Giief's llydiogiaphj’. 
t Hydro'guret, Chem. Obs. [f. IlYimotj-EN 
-f -uuiST (after sulphtirel).'] A compound of hydro- 
gen with another element ; a hydruret or hydiide. 

1819 Pantologin, Hydyogicreis, substances formed by the 
union of hydrogen gas with such combustible bodies as weie 
deemed simple when the name was imposed. 1886 .Syd. 
.^'oc. Le.x. s V., A hydroguret is usually designated by a 
name t.-iken from the other substance of the combination, as 
tlie hydroguret of caibon Is called Carbureited hydrogen. 

So t HyAro-giirettefl chemically combined 
witli hydrogen. 

1806 D.wvin Phil. Trans.'XJZVll. 37 Solutions of hydro- 
guretted sulphurets. 1826 Henry Elcm. Chem. 1. 549 
Hydiogiueted sulphuret of potassa may be formed by boil- 
ing flowers of sulphur in liquid hydrate of potassa, or by 
digesting sulphur with the liquid hydro-sulphuvet. 

II Hydrohaemia (haidroihrmia). Path. [f. 
Hydro- b + Gr. alfj.a blood.] =Hydr.'HMia. 

1840 Anccll Lett. Blood diK. in Lancet t Aug. 667/1 We 
may take another view of poverty of blood or hydrohaemia. 
//)/</,, In hydrohEBiuia the serum is in general tiansparent. 

Hence Hydrohee-mio, -hemic a. = Hydu<etiIIO ; 
also t Hyclrohemy = Hydrolitemia (Mayne Expos. 
Lex. 1855). 

Hydroid (hai'droid), sb. [f. Hydra 6 •+ -oid.] 

A. adj. Zool. Resembling or allied to the genus 
Hydra of Hydrozoa. a. Belonging to the order 
or subclass Hydroidea, of which Hydra is the 
typical genus, b. Of the nature of a hydroid (see 
B. b) : op]:)osecl to mediisoid. 

1864 in \Vebster. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. i. iii, 227 Hy- 
dioid zoophytes with expanded tentacles. 1877 Huxlcv 
Anat. I)W. Anini. iii. 132 Some medusoids . . the hydroid 
stages of which are not . . known. 1888 Rolleston & 
J.vcKSON ylwzjM. 746 Colonies containing polymorphic 
hydioid individuals, and geneially medusoid as well. 

B. sb. Zool. a. A Ilydrozoan belonging to the 
llydroidea. b. One of the two forms of zooicls 
occurring in Hydrozoa, resembling Hydra in struc- 
ture, but typically asexual : oppjosed to Medusa. 

1865 E. & A. Agassiz Seaside Stud. Nat. Hist. 21 Below 
these [Ctenophorae and Discophorae] come the Hydroids, 
embracing the most minute., of all these animals. 1880 
Lii'). Univ, Knowl. I. 332 The fixed hydroids and .swimming 
jelly-fishes are alternate forms assumed by the successive 
generations of the sameaniinal. x888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Aiiim. Life 745 The Hj'droid is (i) a peimanent locomotor 
sexual fotm,multiplyln,gby gentmation, but only temporarily 
colonial, — Hydra : (2) a larval form which passes by a meta- 
morphosis into a Medusa : (3) a non-sexual but permanent 
form, sometimes solitary, usually however multiplying by 
gemmation .. giving origin to colonies : (4) a locomotor 
sexual form. .never multiplying by gemmation. 

Hydroi'dean. Zool. [f. mod.L. llydroidea 
(see prec.) -I- -an.] = Hydroid B. a. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson Amm. Life 747 The existence 
of a free sexual Hydvoidean — Hydra, 

Hydrokinetic (-k3ine'tik),c?. [f. Hydeo- a-t- 
Kinetio.] Relating to the motion of liqttids. So 
Hydrokine'tical a. in same sense ; Hydro- 
kine'tics, the kinetics of liquids; that branch of 
hydrodynamics (in the wider sense) which deals 
with the motion of liquids. 

1873 Maxwell Electr. 15- Magn. I. 367 The case of images 
in hydvokinetics when the fluid is hounded by a ligld plane 
surface. 1B76 Stewart & Tait Unseen- Univ. 139 The 
hydrokinetic researches of Helmholtz. 

Hydrologic (h3idrHp-d.;5ik), a. [f. mod.L. 
hydrologia Hydrology) - t- -10. . hydro- 

logiquei] =next. 

1887 B. E, Fernow in Pop. Set. Monthly Dec. 226 We . . 
coii-sider the forests, .as regulators of hydrologic conditions, 
influencing the waterfiow in spiing.s, brooks, and rivers. 

Hydrological (hsidrolp-dgikal), a. [f, as prec. 
-H -AL.] Pertaining or relating to hydrology ; re- 
lating to the properties of water, its distribution 
over the earth’s surface, etc. 

1670 W. Simpson {title') Hydrological Essayes; or a Vin- 
dication ofHydrologia Chymica, being a Further Discovery 
of the Scarborough Spaw, and the right use thereof. 1716 
M. Davies Aihen. Brit. III. Dissert. Physick 56 The As- 
trological and Hydrological Branches of Physick. 1828 
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in Webster. 1882 Edin ,. Rev . Oct. 451 The .summer and 
winter flow and other hydiological peculiaiities of the 
English liveis. 

Hydrology (hoidrp-lddji). [nd. mod.l.. hydro- 
logia, f. Gr. iiSpo- water : see -lory. Cf. 1 '’. hydro- 
logie.'\ The science which tieats of water, its jn opei- 
tics and laws, its distiihution over the enitli’s 
surface, etc. 

1762 tr. Bnschittyps Syst. Geog. I. 49 Walloritis was the 
111 St who ni.ade .acciiiate enquiries into tiie Aqueous Kingdom, 
or Hjdrology. 1796 Huiton Math. Diet., l/ytitoiory, is 
that pait of natural history whii-h examines and explains 
the natuie and propel ties of water in gciieial. 1866 7 V<><‘. 
yltncr. Phil. Soc. X. 209 Mr. Blackwell’s memoir entitled 
‘The Hydrology of the St. Laurence ’. 1895 It'esiin. fr'<zcr. 

II .Sept, ill The whole science of hydiology . . depends on 
the study of lainfall. 

Hence HydroTogist [cf. IL hydrologiic\, one 
sldllcd in hydrology. 

1830 in Maunour Diet. Eng. Lang. 

Hydrolysis (haidrp-lisis). [f. Gr. vSaip, iiBpo- 
water + Kvens dissolving, f. \vciv to dissolve.] A 
decomposition of water in which the two con- 
stituents (II and OH) are separated and fixed in 
distinct compounds. 

1880 H. E. Ahmstuong Tntrod. Study Otg. Chem. (ed. 2) 
igo note. Decompositions like those of starch into dextrose, 
of cane-sugar into dextrose and levulose. .which involve the 
fixation of the elements of water, may all be said to be the 
result of hydrolysis, and those substances which, like 
sulphuric acid, diastase, eniulsin, etc., induce hydrolysis, 
may be termed hydrolytic agents or hydrolysis. The stih- 
stance hydrolysed is the hydrolyte. The mere fixation of 
the elements of water unaccompanied by decomposition 
..may be termed hydration in contradistinction. 1890 
Athen.snnt 27 Dec. 893/1 Other processes .. already in 
constant use on very large .scales ..[are] bromination and 
chloiination, nitration, sulplionation with its concomitant 
hydrolysis. 1894 M'Gowan tr. Bernihsen' s Org. Chetn. 8.t 
By saponification or hydrolysis of their ethers. 

So Hydrolyse v., to subject to hydrolysis ; Hy- 
drolyst [cf. atialysi], a hydrolytic agent ; Hydro- 
lyte [Gr. Autos that may he dissolved], a body 
subjected to hydrolysis. 

See quot. 1880 above. 

Hydrolytic (h3idrt>li’tik), a. [f. as prec. -i- 
XuTt/c-o'shaving the property of dissolving ; seeprcc.] 
Of or pertaining to hydrolysis. 

1873 A. Gamgi.e tr. Ilcrmaun's Hum. Phys. (1878) 224 
The products of the hydrolytic decompo.sition of all the es- 
sential constituents of the body. _ 1878 Foster Phys. it. i. 
186 The action ..is of such a kind as is effected by the 
agents called catalytic, and by that particular cl.ass of cat.a- 
lytio agents called hydiolytic. 1896 Au.iiutt Syst. Med. I. 
520 Fei mentation, like putrefaction, is a hydrolytic piocess. 
t Hydronia’noe. Obs. rare-^. In 4 ydro- 
mauiice, \y.. O'P. ydroniance.'] ==Hyijromanoy. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 45 And of the flood his ydro- 
maunce And of the fire the piromattnee. 

t Hydromancer. Obs. [f. Hydromano-y + 
-erT^.] One who practises hydromancy. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 96 pus are callid geomanceris, pat 
werkun hi pe geip. And idiomauncers, pat pus wirktm hi 
)ie watir. i6gz in Coles. Hence 1773 in Ash. 

Hydromancy (hoi-drommnsi). Also 5 ydro-, 
6 hidromaney, 6-7 hydromantie, 7 -ty. [a. F. 
hydrcmancie, or ad. late L. hydromaniia, a. Gr. 
^vSpopavrela, f. vSpo- water -I- pavrda divination : 
see -MANGY.] Divination by means of signs derived 
from water, its tides and ebbs, etc., or the pretended 
appearance of spirits therein. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 234 Pyroinancye, Ydro- 
mancye . . and many other scyences. 1496 Dives 4 Panp. 
(W. de W.) I. xxxvi. 77/2 Ydromancye, that is wytchecrafte 
done in the water. 1394 R. Ashley tr. Lays le Roy's 
interchang. Var. Things soa, Necromantic, Geomantie, 
Hydromantie.^ 1601 Holland Pliny II. 631 As for Anan- 
chiti.s, it is said. That spirits may be raised by it in the 
skill of Hydromantie. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie 0/ God 
293 Numa him-selfe . . was faine to fall to Hydiomancie. 
1777 Brand Pop. Antiq. (1849) II. 377 A .species of hydro- 
mancy appears to have been practised at wells. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring x-tPYPae. ‘suspended ring’, .is . .described 
by Peucer among various modes of hydromancy. 

Hydromania (h3idmm^‘-nia). [f. Hydro- + 
Mania; cf. F. hydromanie.'\ A mania or craze 
for water ; Path, an excessive craving for water or 
liquids. 

1793 Southey Lett. (1856) 1. 17, I . . have discovered that 
the hydiomania is almost as bad as the hydrophobia. 1835 
New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 9, I have a hyilromania in the 
way of lakes, rivera, and waterfalls. 1897 Allbutt Syst. 
Med, III. 248 In view of the almost insane ciaving hydro- 
mania’) for fluid, - the question has been considered whether 
the diuresis could be controlled by placing limits on the 
amount of fluid ingested. 

lienee Hydroma’niac, a person affected with 
hydromania ; Hydromani-aoal a., affepled with 
hydromania. 

1835 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ilydromaniacus, .. hydro- 
maniacal. i860 Piesse Lab. Chcni. Wonders 54 Liable to 
be drowned in a flood of watery effusions from the modern 
hydromaniacs. 

Hydromantie (haidramtemtik), a, and sb. [ad. 
med.L. hydromantic-tis, f. Gr. vhpo- water + pavriKbs 
prophetic : see -mantic. Cf. F. hydromantiqui:\ 
A, adj. Of or pertaining to hydromancy. Hydro- 
manlic machine, vessel-, see quot. 1741. 
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1631 Biggs Nem Disp. p 157 Its own hydromantii.k vehicle. 
1741 CiitMin i!s Cyil. S.V., 'I'lie wiiteis in optics fuiiiish ns 
with diveis hydinmantic mm bines, vissels, 1 le. .. To miil.e 
a hydioni.'inuc vessel, whhli sludl i.xlilbil the iiiuegi s of 
extmii.il oliiects, as if su imiiiiiig m walei. 
t B. r/<. Ob.t. 1 . = lIVI)Un.M,\N('Y. 
c 1390 (Irti rx'i. J' r. Baion'iu 16 'I'o tell by lluuhoniijnj- 
ticke, ehhes and tiilcs. 

2 . One skilled or practised in liydrnmancy. 

1638 Bii! ' 1 '. IIi'Rih'.rt 'Prav. Jed. 2I 215 Boieereis, In- 
chaiiteis, Ilydio- and Pyro-mantiques. 

So Hydroina'ntical <!■., Hydroinamtically adv. 

S 17 Bailey vol. II, llydromaittiially, by llyilioniaiK v. 

ydromeclianics (hoi dmini/km-niks). [(. 
Hydro- a -h Mecbanic.s.] The mechanics of 
liquids; hydrodynamics (in its wider .sense); e.sji. 
in relation to its aiiplication to mechanical con- 
trivances. 

1851 Illustr. Crttal. Ci. E.xhib. 94 Ilydro-Meehanirs, as 
Instiuments to illustrate the Motion and Iiiipingjiig Foiee 
of Waves, &c. 1884 MAvas' 18 J.m. 7 ',) '1 be impoitimt 
place which .. hydromechanics has oei iqiied in imulmi 
mathem.atical physic-, since the labois of llebnhiilt/. Max- 
well, and Thomson, in reducing the niatlienialieal neatiiieiit 
of electricity and ningnetism to that of tlie iiiotkiii ol in- 
compressihle fluid.s. 

So Hydromechamical a., of or pertaining to 
hydromechanics; lelaling to the enqiloyment ol 
water in mechanical contrivances. 

1823 J. Nienoi.soN Operai. Mcihonic 29; A hydro-nio- 
chamcal engine, whereby a weight amounting to r.io; tons 
can be laised Iiy a .simple lever, tliiougli equal space, in 
much less time than could he done by any apiiaiaitis eon- 
Rtructed on tlie known principles of ineelianiis. 1881 
Athcnxum 5 Mar. 339''! Di. O. J. Lodge .shuweil two 
hydromechanical analogie.s of elecliieity. 

Hydromel (hni’drmnel). Also 5 yclromel(lo, 
6 bydromell, 7 hidromol. [a. L. hydromel, ad. 
Gr. uBpopeXi, f. uB/io- water + ftcXi honey. Willi 
the earliest forms cf. OF. ydrotndkd\ A litiuor 
consisting of a mixture of honey and water, wliieli 
when fermented is called vinous hydromel or mead. 

C1400 Lanfrnnc'.s Cirmg, 83 A stynkynge wouiulc is 
heelid in remeiiynge awey he stinche & he rotenes ; & )ieilo 
is myche work a waischinge of ydroniel : Jiat is bony & trat it 
.soden togidere wik mirre. 1363 T. (!ale_ Treat. Conneshot 
2 b (Stanf.), Nitium helpeth theCollicke if it bee taken with 
cummyne in bydromell. <.’i643 Howi.i.r. Lett, (16501 1 . 367 
In Russia, Moseovy and 'Ihitary, they use Mead, . , this is 
that which the antients c.alled hydromel. 1839 E. D. Ci.aum 
Trav. Russia 18/1 'J'he young man used to think the 
Ru.ssian bever.age of hydromel, a kind of inettil. 1861 I,n. 
I.ytion Sc Fane 'Pannhduscr 42 A finnitidn !— yea, lint 
flowing deep With nectar and with hydioinel. 

Hydrometer (lisidrp'mAoi;. [mod. f, Gr. 
vlpo- water -t- -meter. 

F. hydrometre (first recouleil 1768) was app. adopted fiom 
English, but has commonly the sense ‘ rain-, gauge', tlie hy- 
drometer being called in E. ariometre, AH.i.oMi.inu.] 

1 . An instrument for deteiniining the siicdfit: 
gravity of liquids, or sometimes (as in Pdicholson' s 
Hydrometer') for finding the specific giavity of citlier 
liquids or solids. 

The common type consi.sLs of a graduated stem having a 
hollow bulb and a weight at its lower end, so as to llo.at with 
the stem upright in a liquid, the .specific gravity of xvhiih 
is indicated by the depth to which the stem is immeisud. 
Special names are given to it as constructed for partitailar 
liquids, as alcoholometer, ncidiineter, lactometer, etc, 
Nicholson’s Hydrometer consists of a brass cylinder having 
a small pan supported on a stem above the water and anotlu r 
pan dependent below in the water; the specific giavity of 
a solid body is calculated from the difference of its weights 
in air and in water, as determined by xveighing It in the 
upper and low'er pans respectively. 

1673 Boyle in Phil. Trans. Ahr. II. 214 A New E-isy 
Instrument (a Hydrometer). 1766 SMOLi.r'iT Trav. .xl. II. 
245, I had neither hydiometer nor thermometer to ascei- 
tain the weight and warmth of this water. 1819 Pantologia 
S.V., Mr. Nicholson has made an improvement by which the 
hydrometer is adapted to the gener.al purpose of finding the 
specific gravity both of solids and fluids, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. Sea v. § 285 The hydiometer . . shows that the 
water of the North Atlantic i.s, parallel for parallel, ligliu-r 
than water in the Southern Ocean. 1873 Knight IJhf, 
Mech. B.V., The most familiar hydrometer, to many, is 
a hen’s egg, used by a farmer's wife to test the .stiength of 
lye for making soap. 

2 . An instrument used to determine the velocity 
or force of a current ; a current-gauge. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hydrometer, an instrument 
wherewith to measure the gravity, density, velocity, foice, 
or other properfies, of water. 1864 Webs'ieu, Hydrometer, 
.. called by various specific names, according to its construc- 
tion or use, as tachometer, rheometer, hydtomeit tc pendu- 
lum, Woltmann’s mill, etc. 

II HydrolUetra (hoidrcimrtra). Paih. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. vbpo- water -i- pefjrpa womb. Cf. F. hydro- 
inUreh\ An accumulation of wateiy mucous fluid 
in the cavity of the womb ; dropsy of the uterus. 

1811 in Hooper Med. Diet. 1819 in Pantologia. 1872 
F. G. Thomas DA. Women z/ A closure of the os inteinum 
uteri having been effected by adhesion, hydrometra exists. 

Hydrometric (hoidruime-trik), a, [f.'asI-lYDRO- 
METRY -)- -ic. Cf. F. hydromdirique,'] 

1 . Of or pertaining to hydrometry, or to the de- 
termination of specific gravity by the hydrometer. 

1828 in Webster, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea ix. § 447 
111 order to weigh the seas in this manner, it is necessary 
that the little hydrometric balance by which it is to be 
done should be well and truly adjusted. 
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2 . Relating to the measurement of the velocity 
and force ot currents, 

‘ Hydronietric peiniuliiin, a current-gage. An instrument 
consisting of a ball suspended from the center of a graduated 
ciuadiant, and held in a stieam to mark by its deflection the 
late of motion of the water' (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875), 

1864 m WEBSTniJ. 

So Hydrome'trical a. =prec. 

1779 MANN_in Phil. Trans, LXIX. 654 The hydrometiical 
piniciples laid down in this e.ssay. 1807 P. Jonas Uitte) 
A Complete Set of Hydiometrical Tables. 

Hydrometry (hsidr^-metri). [ad. mod.L. /ty- 
drometria, f. Gr. vhpo- water + -/xerpta measuring ; 
cf. F. hydrometriei\ The determination of specific 
gravity by means of the hydrometer ; hence, that 
part of hydrostatics which deals with this. 

In early use the term seems to have been co-extensive with 
‘hydrodynamics’ (in the mod. .sense) 

[1727-41 CiiAMBHRs Cycl. S.V., Hydioiiietiia inc!ude.s both 
hydrostatics, and hydiaulics.] Ibid., In the year 1694 .. a 
new chair, or piofessorship, of bydioinetiy, was founded in 
the university of Houlogna. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet., 
Hydronietria, Hydrometry, the mensuiation of water and 
other fluid bodies, their giavity, force, velocity, quantity, 
etc. ; including both hydiostatics and hydiaulics. 1847 
Crcsy Encycl. Cir, Pngin. i iv. 207 A new chair was created 
for him [Dominico Guglielmini], under the title of that of 
Hydrometry, which, from that period, was accounted de- 
serving of being ranked among the cultivated .sciences. 

11 Hydronephrosis (hai-driiin/fidu-sis). Path. 
[mod. f. Gr. uSpo- water -i- veepp-us kidney -1- -oaK.] 
A distended condition of the ureter, the pelvis, and 
the renal calices caused by an obstruction of the 
outflow of urine ; dropsy of the kidney. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Aiiat, IV. 81/2 Atrophy of the kidney 
with.. hydronephrosis. iSgoPrit. Med. JrnL 1299/1 Hydro- 
nephrosis in former times was treated by tapping. 

So Hydronephrotio [t. prec, : cf. 

amaurosis, amaurotic^ a., relating to, characteristic 
of, or affected with hydronephrosis. 

1866-80 A, Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 901 A very large 
hydronephiotic sac sometimes consists of a single cavity. 
1891 Lancet 18 Apr. 885/1 Specimens of hydronephrotic 
kidneys. 

Hydropath (hai-dropxp). [mod. ( = G. /yihVid- 
/al/i, F, hydropathe'] f. Hydropathy (cf. allopathy 
etc.).] = Hydkopathist. 

1842 Abdy Water Cure (1843I 146 How different would 
have been my lot in this world, if this distinguished physi- 
ci.an had been an hydropath himself thirty years ago 1 1843 
T. J. Graham Cold-Water System led. 2) 5 I'here are not a 
few diseases in which the skilful physician will he far more 
successful by the use of medicine, and his other ordinary 
means, than the most perfect hydropath. 

Hydropathic (haidrtjptc’Jiik), a. {shi) [f. Hv- 
DBOPATH-Y -h -ic.J Of, pertaining to, or of the 
nature of hydropathy ; practising hydropathy. 

1843 Tait's Mag, Apr. 271/1 When the cold-water cure was 
first heard of in this country, we prophesied, .that there would 
forthwith be numerous Hydropathic Establi.shments in Eng- 
land. 1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 784 Hydropathic band- 
ages. 1869 Claridge Cold Water Cure Pref. 4 Hydropathic 
establishments are now to be found in England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, and in America. 1876 Darwin in Life (5- Lett. 
(1887) I. ii. 81, I went in 1848 for some months to Malvern 
for hydropathic treatment. 

B. sb. Short for hydropathic establishment. 

1887 Miss Braddon Like .5- Unlike xxiii, To go to a Hy- 
dropathic in the wilds of Scotland or Ii eland. 1895 A. 
Stoddart 7. S. Blackie x. 240 Hull with villa lodgings and 
hideous hydropathics. 

So Hydropa'thical a. = prec. 

1844 Dickens in Forster D(/e iv. i. 137, I had withdrawn 
from Public Life, .to pass the evening of my days in hydio- 
pathical pursuits and the contemplation of virtue. 

Hydropathist (haiclrp-paliist). [f. as prec. + 
-iST.j One who practises or advocates hydropathy. 

1847 (title) Hints to the Sick, the Lame, and Lazy, or 
Passages in the Life of a H5'dropathist, by a Veteran. 1833 
Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 287 The family doctor — he was an 
hydropathist. 1883 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Treatment 
.. pioved serviceable and sanative by practical hydro- 
pathists. 

Hydropathize (haidrp-pajisiz), V. [f. as prec. 
-t- -IZE.] intr. To practise hydropathy. 

1833 Geo. Eliot Ess. (1884) 319 People who only allow 
themselves to be idle under the pretext of hydropathising. 
1839 Darwin in Life Lett._ (1887) II. 172, I am here 
hydropathising and coming to life again. 

Hydropathy (haidrp -pafi). [mod. ( = G.hydro- 
pathie), f. Hydro-, on analogy of allopathy, hornceo- 
paihy, the second element of these words having 
been vaguely apprehended as = ‘ ti'eatment ’ or 
‘ cure ’ of disease.] A kind of medical treatment, 
originated in 1825 by Vincenz Preissnitz at Grtifen- 
berg in Germany, consisting in the external and 
internal application of water ; the water-cure. 

1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. Visit Grdfenberg i On 
hydropathy, or the water-cure treatment. 1838 Darwin 
in Life <5- Lett. (1887) II. 112 On Tuesday I go for a fort- 
night’s hydropathy. 1869 Claridge Cold Water Cure 
Pref. 3 Hydropathy was practised at Grafenherg . . twenty 
years before it was known in England. 

Hydrophane [hai-drofie'n). Min. [mod. f. Gr. 
v'bpo- water + -^avrjs apparent, (pavos bright, clear, 
f. (pdiveiv to show.] A variety of opaque or partly 
translucent opal which absorbs water upon im- 
mersion and becomes transparent. 

1784 Kirwan Elem. Min, 114 Opals and (;halcedonie.s, 

VOL. V, 


which by admitting water within their pores, are called 
hydrophanes. 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 36 The 
stone called hydrophane (agate) is opaque, until dipped into 
water, when it absorbs, .one sixth of its weight of the water, 
and.. gives passage to light. 1875 Blackmore Acr- 

iiiine III. xxiii. 306 Changed its dullness (like a hydro- 
phane immersed! into glancing and reflecting play of tender 
light and life. 

Hydropliauous (haidrp-fanas), a. Min. [f. 
prec. -t- -oos : c.i. diaphanous. Having the propel ty 
of becoming transparent by immersion in water, as 
ceitain opals. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 362 The ocithis wnndi, or 
hydrophanous stone, steeped in water . . will . . become by 
that means more transparent than otherwise. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) 1 . viii. 185 The colouis of Labrador fel.spar, 
and of precious and hydrophanous opal, which we have 
.shewn to be pioduced by thm plates and minute pores and 
tubes. 

t Hydropha'ntic. Ohs. rare. [f. Gr. ii^po- 
(pavrut-r) discovery of water, f. uSpo- water -cpavTtjs 
mauifester, f. cpaivtiv to show.] A water-finder, 
1729 Switzer Hydrost. 4- Hydraul. 79 Hydrophanticks, or 
Discoverers of Water. 

Hydrophilite (haidrp-fibit). Min. [Named 
1 869 from Gr. uSpo- h- epiK-os loving -f -ite ; from its 
affinity for water.] Native calcium chloride; chloro- 
calcite. 1875 in Dana Min. App. ii. 

Hydrophilous (haidrp-fibs), a. [f. as prec. -f 
-00a.] Water-loving, a. Applied to certain insects. 

1833' Mayne Expos. Lex., Hydrophilus, . . applied by 
Moehring to a Family (Hydrophilx) corresponding to those 
which Illiger names Hygrobatx\ loving or frequenting 
water : hydrophilous. 

b. nonce-wd. Fond of a watering-place. 
j8ss Fraser's Mag. LI. 259 The crowded lendezvous of 
fastidious fashionables and hydrophilous ennui. 

Hydrophobe (hai’driffdub). [a. F. hydrophobe, 
ad. L. hydrophob-tis, Gr. v5po(p6pos having a honor 
of water, f. vSpo- water + <p6$os fear, dread.] One 
suffering from, or affected with, hydrophobia. 
Hydrophobia (haidrdKu-bia). In 6 erron. 
hidroforbia, and anglicized 7-8 bydropboby 
(haidrp’fobi). [a. L. hydrophobia (Cselius Aureli- 
anus f 420), a. Gr. vSpoepofiia (in Celsns, a.d. 50) 
horror of water, rabid disease, f. lbpo<pbfios (see 
prec.).] 

1 . Path. A symptom of rabies or canine madness 
when transmitted to man, consisting in an aversion 
to water or other liquids, and difficirlty in swal- 
lowing them ; hence the disease of rabies, esp. in 
human beings, 

1347 Boorde Prev. Health 122 Hidroforbia or abhorynge 
of water. . . This impediment doth come of a melancdly 
humour. 1621 Burton Anat. Met. i. i. i, iv, The most 
knowne are these, Lycanthropia,Hydropkobia, Chorus sancti 
viti. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 231 inargin, 
Upon the biting of a mad dog theie ensues an hydrophobia 
or fear of water. 1752 Phil, Tratis. XLVIl. 412 Isaac 
Cranfield . . was received into the infirmary. . with an hydro- 
pholiia upon him. 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Econ. II. 95 
Its [Mus giganteus) bite is dangerous, and sometimes pro- 
duces hydrophobia. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 399/2 Hydro- 
phobia,. .is the disease caused by inoculation with the saliva 
of a rabid animal, and is so called from the violent and suf- 
focating spasms of the throat which occur when the patient 
attempts to drink. 1893 ?I. Dalziel Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 96 
Man inoculated by the rabie virus of a mad dog suffers from 
the terrible disease called popularly hydrophobia, from a 
di ead of water and inability to swallow liquids being a mam 
featuie of the malady, but moie accurately the disease is 
known In man also as rabies. 

fl. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 322 That symptome of hydro- 
phobie or fearing water, incident to those that be bitten 
with a mad dog. a 1711 Ken Anodynes Poet. Wks. 1721 

III. 432 He whom Hydrophoby infests. Fair Water of all 
things detests. *767 Gooch Treat. Wou?ids 1 . jgg Before 
the appearance of the Hydrophoby or other symptoms of 
madness. 

2 . In etymological sense: Dread or honor of 
w.ater. Alsoy^. m.adness. 

1739 Sterne T?-. Shandy II. ix, What then, must the 
terror and hydrophobia of Dr. Slop have been l _yi 177Z 
Hume Let. in Haldane Life Adam Smith (18B7) iii. 34, I 
am mortally sick at sea, and regard with.. a kind of hydro- 
phobia the great gulf that lies betrveen us. 1802 Morning 
Post in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1803) VI. 161, I’m raving with 
a French hydrophoby. 1816 Coleridge Lay Serne. 317 1 'he 
hydrophobia of a wild and homeless scepticism. 1834 
Medwin Angler in Wales I. 86 For my part I have a 
hydrophobia : you will scarcely get me to wet my feet. 

Hence Hydroplicbial, Hya.roplio''bian, Hydro- 
pho ’ 1110 X 13 adjs., hydrophobic ; Hydropho’biac, 
-pho'bian, one suffering from hydrophobia. 

i66z J. Chandler Van Hehnont's Oriat. 280 One., said, 
that old man was now Hydrophohial or had the Disease caus- 
ing the fear of water, and to have been lately bitten by a mad 
dog. Ibid. 282 The madness.. doth forthwith arise, and 
the Hydrophobians are left without hope. 1800 Med. Jrnl. 

IV. 58 Hydrophohial patients.. generally die in strong con- 
vulsions. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 177 Poodle-dogs 
in the highest state of hydrophobious fury. _ 1883 L. Wing- 
field A . Rowe II. vii, 176 What a pity he might not smother 
her like a hydrophobiac 1 

Hydrophobic (hoidr/ffp'Hk, -fou’bik'l, a. (sb.) 
[ad. L. hydrophobic-ns, a, Gr. v5po(popiic~6s : see 
prec. and -10. Cf. F. hydrophohique (OF. ydro- 
forhiqtie)l\ Of or pertaining to hydrophobia; 
suffering from or affected with hydrophobia. 


1807 hied. Pnil. XVII. 348 Out of these eleven, five died 
hydrophobic. ^1815 A. Fuller in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. 
Ps. cxxxix. 14 The hydiophobic saliva. 1887 sgth Cent. 
Aug. 200 The number of hydrophobic deaths. 

B. sb. One affected with hydrophobia. 

1864 Daily Tel. 3 Aug., The cruel superstition that a 
human hydrophobic can legally be smothered. 

So Hydropho'bical «. =prec. 

1650 W, Ch trleton Ternary of Paradoxes cxlviii, 77 
The primitive and genuine Phansy of all the blood in the 
wounded body, compulsively assumes the Hydrophobicall 
phansy of the Exotick Tincture. 1636 Blount Ciossogr., 
Hydrophobical. 

HydrophoMst (hsidrp-ftybist). [f. Hydro- 
phobia + -1ST.] 

1 . One who treats cases of hydrophobia. 

1833 W. White Suffolk Dhect. 740 Undeiwood Dan, 
Fanner and HydrophobLst. 

2. One who has a dread of or aversion to water. 
■Aya Blacliiu. Mag. XLVIII. 215 A learned hydiophobist 

addressing himself to those whom he styles the Anti- 
chri.stian Sect, vulgaily and illiterately calling themselves 
tea-totaler.s. 1898 Voice (N. Y.! 31 Mar. 4/1 The hydio- 
phobists who hurled whisky bottles against the sides of the 
Kentucky, as she was launcht. 

Hydrophobous (hsidrp-Dbas), a. [f. L. hy- 
drophob-us (see Hydrophobe) + -oos.] 

1 . = Hydrophobic. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Men. Compil. vin. 262 The canine mad- 
ness quickly shews it self in the Hydropliobous. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi fourn. France II, 309 Smotheied up in down 
..like an hydropliobous patient. 1842 De Quincey Mod. 
Greece Wks. 1890 VII. 339 If we should suddenly piove 
hydrophobous in the middle of thi-s paper. 

2. Having adread of water. (Cf. Hydrophobia 2 .) 
1748 tr. V. Renains' Distemp, Horses 298 Sometimes Horses 

are afraid of Water, and such aie said to be Hydiophobous. 

•f* Hydro ‘plioby. Ohs. Anglicized form ol Hy- 
drophobia, q.v. 

Hydrophone (hsi-drilfoun). [f. Hydro- a + Gr. 

-epenvos, f. (poivrj voice, sound, on analogy of micro- 
phone, etc.] An instrument for the detection of 
sound by water ; also of water, or of something in 
water, by sound, a. A bag containing water, placed 
between the stethoscope and the chest, to intensify 
the sounds heard in auscultation, b. (See qnot. 
1887.) c. An instiitment devised to give warning 
by electricity to a port or fleet of the appioach of 
a hostile vessel. 

i86d N. Syd. Soc. Year Bk. Med. 59 A water-bag increases 
the impression conveyed to the ear by the wooden stetho- 
scope if it be placed between the flat ear-piece and the ex- 
teinal ear. The name of hydrophone has been given to it. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Drs. Lungs 76 Another form of instru- 
ment, introduced by Dr. Scott Alison, and termed by him 
a ‘ hydiopbone ’. 1887 Engineering 29 July 131 The hydro- 

phone .. is a clever little instiument devised to detect any 
water escapes, from the mains or seivice pipes, cocks or 
closets. 1893 Daily News 8 June s.'S Captain McEvoy’s 
hydrophone, .in connection with a new instrument named 
a kinesiscope..has for its object the prevention of suipri-e 
attacks from torpedo boats, or ether hostile vessels, ap- 
proaching anchorages or mine fields. 

Hydrophoran (haidrp'foran), a. and sh. Zool. 
[f. mod.L. Hydrophor-a (f. Hydra - t-Gr. -epopo^ 
healing) -1- -an.] 

a. adj. Belonging to the Hydrophora, one of 
the three sub-classes of Hydrozoa, comprising 
Hydra and compound foims bearing zooids similai 
to Hydra, b. sb. One of the Hydrophora. So 
Hydro'phoi’oxis a., related to the Hydrophora. 
Kydrophore (hoi’dnzfo-^r). [ad. Gr. tSpo<p6p-os 
xvater-carrying.] An instrument for procming 
specimens of water from any desired depth, in a 
river, lake, or ocean. 

1S4ZD. Stevenson Marine Surt’eying Sf Hydrometry, An 
apparatus, (to which I have applied the name of the hydio- 
phore). .1842 Mech. Mag. XXXVI, 307 When the hydro- 
phore is to be u.sed, it is lowered to the requited depth hy 
the pole, which is fixed to its side. 1864 in W ebster. 

II Hydrophthalmia (hshdrpfjEe Imia), Path. 
Also (anglicized) hydropbtha dirty, [f. Hydro- b 
4 Ophthadmia.] ‘ Expansion of the whole eye 
with increase of its fluid contents ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Hence HydrophthaTmic a., ‘ of or belonging to 
hydrophthalmia ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrophthnhny, a Dipease of 
the Eye, when it grows to a wonderful bigness, and starts 
almost out of the Head. 1784 E. Ford in Med. Commun. 
I, 409 Cases of hydrophthalmia. 

Hydrophjrte (hsi'drofait). Bot. [mod. f. Gr. 
bhpo- water -t tpvr-ov pl.xnl.] An aquatic plant: 
applied esp. to the Algee. 

1832 Lyell Princ. Geol, II. 72 The number of hi'dro- 
phytes, as they are termed, is very considei able. 1837 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 63. Bi, I shall.. consider Algals. 
or Hydrophytes, as forming the first grand group, 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 Hydrophytes. .Water-plants. 

Hence Hyd.roph.yto’g'rapliy, the description of 
aquatic plants; Hydrophyto’loffy, the branch of 
botany which deals with aquatic plants. 

1847 Craig, Hydrophytohgy. 1853 Mayne E.xpos. Lex., 
Hydrophy iography. 

II Hydroplljiion (hsidrp-fitfm). Zool. [f. as 
prec.] The branched plant-like structure support- 
ing the zooids in certain colonial tlydrozoa. 
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i88s Athcnxum 28 Mar. 412/1 In this [Thuiaria heiero- 
inorpha\ are found combined on the same hychophyton no 
fewer than three morphological type-, which, if occuiring 
.sepaiately, would be justly regarded as representing three 
genera. 1888 Ror.LE.sroN & Jackson Aniw. Life 245 The 
hydranths are lodged in peiisarcal cups or hydroihec.t 
{=calydcs) and are borne by a supporting plant-like struc- 
ture or This hydrophyton .is divisible into a 
system of steins with branches, the hydrocaiilus, and of root- 
ing fibres, the kyL-orhiza, by which the colony is attached 
to some foreigti object. 

flence Hydro'phytoiis a., having the character 
of a hydtophyton. 

Hydropic (hsklrp-pik), a. and sb. Forms : 
4-6 ydropik?, 5 ydropycke, idropik, 6 -ique, 
edrop(p ic, 6-8 hydropick, 7- hydropic. [ME. 
a, OF. ydrofiiqiic, -ike (12th c.), ad. L. hydropic-tis , 
a. Gr. vSpajmf{- 6 s, f. vSftoj^p, vdpojjr- HvDIlOi’.s. In 
1 6th c. conrorintd to the L. ; so F. hydropique . 1 

A. adj. 1 . =Diioi>siCAb i, 2. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg-. 4286/1 One parfytelye ydropycke 
or lylled with dropsy. 1536 Bcllendcn Cron. SLOl. {iiii\ 
II, 109 His wainhe ., wes swolin, as he had been edroppic 
{printed edroppitj. 1389 Putteniiam Eng. Poeaie in. xxv. 
rArb.) 306 The hydropick and swelling gowte. 1631 Cllvf.- 
L/vND l’oent<! 49 Like an Hydropick body ful of Rhewms. 
1732 Bcrkklev Further Th. Tar-water Wks. III. 505 
This medicine .. is to hydropic patients a .strong put ge. 
1784 JouNsoN Lei. 9 Sept, in Boswell, Of the hydropick 
tumour there is now very little hppeaiance. i8oz Med. Jrnl. 
VIII, 354 Some hydr-opic symptoms appeared, which gradu- 
ally increasing in the form of an ascites or hydrothorax 
[etc.]. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. led. 4) III. 327 When 
the general hydropic enlai-gement . .began to increase, 

2. Haviitg an insatiable thirst, like a dropsical 
person ; hence fig. Ohs. 

13. . E. E. A lilt. P. B. 1096 Drye folk & ydropike. 1430- 
40 Lydg. Bochas vii. viii. (Bodl. MS. 263) If. 354 b/2 This ex- 
cessif Glotoun Moste Idropik drank ofte ageyn lust ; The 
mor he drank, the mor he was athrust. 1648 Eikon Bus. 
vi. (1824] 39 If some mens hydropick insatiablenesse had not 
learned to thirst the more by how much more they drank. 
a 1783 Shenstone Econ. i. 172 Thy voice, hydropic (hncy ! 
calls aloud For costly draughts. 

3 . Charged or swollen with water ; swollen. 

1631 Jer. Taylor Strut, for Year i. xxvii. 349 It . , swcls 
like an hydropick cloud. 1631 Ogildy Msop 1,1665) 33 The 
Hydropic Kingdoms of the Bog. 1693 BLAcitMORC Pr. Arth. 
X. 439 Dark Clouds.. hang their deep Hydropick Bellies 
down. 1880 Gu.nther Fishes 122 The young. . remain in an 
undeveloped condition, assuming an hydropic appearance, 
f 4 . Tending to cause dropsy. Obs, rare. 

1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 32 So unwholsome and 
Hydropick he conceived this di'ink to be. 

t 5 . Having the quality of curing dropsy. Obs. 
2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Cotnpii, viii. 299 Astringents and 
Sti-engthners are always mixt with Hydropick Medicines. 
1710 T. Fuller Pharni. Exiemp, 13 Hydropic Ale. 

B. sh. 1 . A dropsical person. Now ran. 

1349 Compl. Scoi. XV. 126 Thai may be comparit to the 
edropio, the quhilk the mair that he drynk the malr he hes 
desire to drynk. a iSss Vines Lord's Sttpp. (1677) 221 No 
physician would reach water to an hydropick that earnestly 
thirsts fot it.. 1733 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 47 This recovery 
was much talked of, and set all the hydropics a rnbhing. 
1891 C. E. Norton tr. Dante, Hellxxtt. i66 And the hy- 
dropic, ‘ Thou sayest true in this '. 

2 . A medicine for the cure of dropsy. 

1694 Saliuon Bates' Disp. i. (1713] 61/1 It is a Diuretlck 
Medicament, and a .specifick Hidvopick. 1721 Bailey, 
Plydropicks, Medicines which expel watery Humours in the 
Dropsy. 

Hydropical (hoidr^^-pikal), a. Now rare. 
(Very common in 17th c.) [f. hydropic-us (see 

prec.) + -AL.] 

1 . =prec. A I. 

c I3S0 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) M vij, Wyne that Isope 
hath sodden in being dronke, hurneth y" hydropical humors. 
1612 Woodall Swg.Maie Wks. (1653) 172 An Hydroplcall 
inflation of the whole body. 1670 Maynvvaring Vita Sana 
vi. Si One puffs up, fills, and grows hydropical. 1748 
Hartley Olstrv. Man i. i. 47 It., may arise from a hyclto. 
pical Disposition. 

2 . = prec. A 2_. 

1636 Prynne Demurrer yevjs' Remitt erai An Hydropical 
thirster after gold. 1799 Ann. Reg. 113 A hydropical in- 
crease of avarice. 

b. Of thirst : Unquenchable. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Class xi. (1664) 120 A Saltish 
Natui-e in the Ventricle, causeth an Hydropical thirst. 
1791NEWTE Tour Eng. fsScot. 385 Tliis hydropical hunger 
and thii'st after the earth. 

3 . = prec. A 3. 

1649 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wand. 7 Mine Host often did 
visit me with most delightfull and hydroplcall non-sense, 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 44 Who would expect a 
quick flame from Hydroplcall Heraclitus? 1684 Phil, 
Trans. XIV. 769 Filled with too great a quantity of aqueous 
and undigested sap, as it were hydropical. 

Hence Hydro'picalljr adv., with or as with 
dropsy; dropsically, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ir, ill. 73 Such as be hy- 
dropically disposed. 1663 Bp. Patrick Parah. Pitgr. xxxv. 
11668) 437 All Histories . , are so hydropically swollen with 
lying Legends, 

Hydropiay, ohs. form of Hydropsy. 
Hydro-pneulUAtic (hoidrPiniwmae'tik’), a, 
{sb) [f. Hydro- a + Pneumatio: in F. hydro- 
p-neumatiqued\ Pertaining to water and air or 
gas ; applied to apparatus involving the combined 
action of water and air. 


I Originally applied to the method of collecting and retain- 
ing gas over water in the pneumatic trough, invented by 
Cavendi.sh about 1765. 

1794 Pi ARSON in P’hil. Trans. LXXXIV. 399 In close 
vessels, with the hydro-pneumatic apparatus affixed. 1812 
Sir II. Davy Chem. Philos. 35 Mr. Cavendish, about 1765, 
invented an apparatus for e.\ainining elastic fluids confineil , 
I by water, which has been since called the hydro-pneumatic 
apparatus. 1813 W. Congreve (tiilei A Description of the 
Construction and Properties of the Hj'dro Pneumatic Lock. 

I 1816 J. 'J'li.D.Y in Philos. Mag. XLIll. 2S0 Desci-iption of 
a Hydro-Pneumatic Blow-pipe for- the use of Chemists [etc ]. 

I »8si Illnstr. Catal.Gt. E.Ohih. 222 New hydro-pneumatic 
I engine. 'J'he . .water pressure to drive the piston . . in one 
direction, and a vacuum being produced, to make . . atrno- 
splieric pressure to drive it in an opposite direction. Ibid. 
311 Hydro-pneumatic lift, for canal locks. Hydro-pneuin.uic 
elevator.s. 1884 Mil. Engineering (ed. 3I I. 11. 40 Guns 
mounted on hydi-o-pneumatic (duappeaiing) carnages. 

B. sb.pl. Hydro-pneulualic appliances. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 27 Dec. 11/2 The airplication of hydro- 
pneumatics in .substitution for counterweights was pro- 
tected by letters patent, gr.anted to Col. Monciiefl'in 1S69. 

Hydropneumouia (hairdrainitimFu-nia). J’alh. 
[{. Hydro- b-h Pneumonia.] Dropsy oroetleina of 
the lungs. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hydropot (hai’dwppt). [ad. mod.L. liydro- 
pota, ad. Gr. vSpotrurtjs water-drinker: in niod.K. 
hydropole.] A ivater-drinker ; an abstainer from 
alcoholic drinks. 

[1727-41 CiiAMnF.RS_ Cycl., Hydropotn, in medicine, a per- 
son who drinks nothing but water.] 1727 BAir.r.Y Voi. II, 
Tlydropote, a Water-Drinker. 1883 Pall Mall G. 19 Dec. 

3 The momentous change from ‘ taking wine as an ar ticle 
of food ', and becoming a liydropot. 

So ’k Hydropo'tic, -o’potist Obs. rare ~ ”, in 
same sense. 

1623 CocitERAM, Hydropoiicke, one that still drlnkcs water. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Hydropotist, 
a water-drinker. 

II Hydrops (hoi'dr^rps). Now only /Vr/A Also 

4 ydrope. [L. hydrops, hydrop-em, a. Gr. vSpuip 
dropsy, a derivative of vStup, vSp- water. With 
ydrope, cf. OF. idropie.] Dropsy. 

ci-y]$Sc. Leg. Saints, Alexis $2-^ Of ydi-ope of parlesy 
he heylyt syndry. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hydrops, 
the Dropsie. 1771 J. Foot Penseroso iii. 116 High-floated 
by the hydrops ceas’d to breathe. 1866-80 A. Yuwv Princ. 
Pled. ted. 5) ^4 The term hydrops signifies a serous effu- 
sion, usually in a cavity. 1878 T. Bryant Ptaci. Surg. 

I. 342 Hydrops antri..is chaiacterised by a gradual pain- 
less expansion of the bone. 

Hydropsy (hai-dr^psi). Forms: 4-5 id-, ydro- 
piaie , -esie, -esy (e, y drop8i(e, -cy, 5-6 hidr opsie, 
-ecye, (ydropsi, 6 idropisS, -yc6, -esie ; hie-, 
hyedropsy), 6-7 hydropsie, (7 -pisie), 6- hy- 
dropsy. [ME., a. OF. idro; ydrepisie (12 th c.), 

= Sp. hidropesia. It, idropesia, med.L. fii)ydrd- 
pisia {ydropicia in Simon Januensis, ^1300) for 
L, hydropisis (Pliny), a. Gr. *vdptSjmais, f, vSpcoip, 
vbpton-, Hydrops. Formerly stressed hydro' pesie, 
hydro' psy (not yet obs.) whence the aphetic dropesie, 
Dropsy, found from the first appearance of the word 
ill Eng., and perh. due in part to coalescence of the 
initial short vowel with the in pe ydropesie, th' 
idropesie, the dropesie.'] 

Dropsy, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 11829 Ydropsi [Fair/, dropecy, Trin. 
dropesy] held him sua in threst, pat him thoght his bodi 
suld brest. c 1380 Wvclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I, 42 Ydropesie 
is an yvel of fals gretenesse of mennys lymes. <;i4oo 
Lan/ratic's Cirnrg. 84 An yuel disposicioun of al )>e bodi 
as ydropisie [/?, dropsye]. 154^ Boorde Dyetary xxxviii. 
(1870) 299 The more a man doth drynke that hath the 
Idropise, the more he is a thurst. 1332 Lyndesav Mon- 
arche 5109 Sum fallis in to frynasle. Sum deis in Idropesie. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens 11. Ixvii. 234 Such as begin to fall into 
the Hydropsie. 1663 Loud. Gaz. No. 1/2 An Hydropsie 
attended with a Flux. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i. Ixxv, 
Of limbs enormous, but, withal unsound, Soft-swoln and 

? ale, here lay the Hydrop.sy. 1826 Scott yrnl. 19 Mar., 
ler asthmatic complaints are fast terminating in hydropsy. 
1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 769 Operative measures 
in hydropsies. 

Hence f Hydro’psio a. Obs. rare, hydropic, 
dropsical. 

1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exemp. n. Ad § 12. 51 Like diinke 
to an hydropsick person. 

Hydroptic (haidr^Bptik), a. Obs. exc. arch. 
[Erroneously f. Hydropsy, after such pairs as epi- 
lepsy, epileptic:] = Hydropic, dropsical. 

<1)631 Donne Lett, (1651) 51 An hydroptique immoderate 
desii-e of humane learning and languages. 1640 Bi>. Rey- 
nolds Passions xl. 520 The distemper of an Hydropticke 
Body. i66i Sir A. Haslerig's Last Will 2 My hydrop- 
tick Thirst is quenched. 1853 Browning Grawwan AVw. 
95 Soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst. 

So f Hydro -ptical a. Obs., in same sense. 

1640 Be. Reynold.? Passions xvii. 187 These Desires are 
Hidropticall, 1637 T omlinson Renou's Disp, 202 To help 
the Hydroptical . . Patients. 

Hydroquinone (hoidwikwoinoun). Cheni. 
Also -ohinon(e, -kinone. [f. Hydro(gen -t- Qui- 
NONE.] A diatomic phenol, C6H4(OH)2 , prepared 
from quinone, CeH402 , by reduction with sulphu- 
rous acid, crystallizing from water in colourless 
rhombic prisms. Now used as a developer in 
photography. 


1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. 111 . 213 Hydroi/utiwne, 
Hydro, hinone, Ilydrokinune. ..Coloniless llydini)niiu)ni‘ 
(I’yioqumole), C(;H|, 0 ,,. is tire cliitf [irnduit (if tlu* dry 
distillation of (juinic, c.arhiihydioquinoiiic, ;in(G)\-ys;ilii-yli( 
acids, ibid.. Green HydriKininone m (Juinhydionc . 
Cr.lIr.Go. Ci.IItOj,. may he it'g.nded .. :is a (iinipmiiid of 
quinone and colomlcss hydioqiiiiione. 1889 .■inlhon)'.s 
Photogr. Bull. II. 171 lljdioqiiiaonc, oi' iiimi- shoitly 
quinol, will he the developer of the fuluie. 1893 Brit, yt nl 
J'kotog. XL. 7QS 'lire develoiumin \v:is elUcted willi by 
dtO(]mnone, as giving a hlackci tone. 

Hydrorrhcaa, -rliea (hokWir;";!). Path. 
[mod. ad. Gr. Ibpi.ppoia How of water, water - 
course.] A copious waleiy discharge. 

1837 Bui.lock Cazeau.C blldtvf, 306. 

t Hydrosacre. Obs. In 5 ydro-. [ad. 
(through OP'.) med.L. hydrosaccharum, f. Gr. vBwp, 
vbpo- watei -k (Taicxapov sugar.] A sj'iiip made irl 
sugar and water. 

c 1400 Latfram's Clrurg. 335 (MS. 11.1 Y gaf hyin to 
diynke hot ydios.ncio, Jiat js y-inad of siigic oi walyie. 

HydrOSCOpe Choidirrislmup). [mod. ad. Gr, 
vSpocrKu-n--os (1. vbpo- water -1 -aicinros -scope) water- 
seeker, well-sinker, anil vbpocridmtoo water-dock 
(.Synesius). In P'. hydroscopc water-searcher.] 

-j-l. An instrument for tlie detection ol inoisliiie 
in the air ; a hygroscope. Obs. 

1698 Piiii.i.ii’s (ed. 4h Hydroscopc, a certain Iiislrtmient . . 
for discerning of the Watiy’ volatil sti'eains in tire Air. 
1721 in Bailey. Bence in hlod. Diets. 

2 . A kind of water-clock. Jlist. 

It consisted of a cylindrical graduated lube, filled with 
water, which trickled tltrotigh an apeituie in the ('oiii(..d 
bottom, and marked by its subsidence tlie successive liotiis. 

1727-41 in CiiAMtiERS Cjcf. 1809 A’n?'<i/('/o(W. XXL 375 
I'lie chief part of this machine is a hydroscopc. 

Hydroscopist (hoidrp-skJirist). [f. as jrrec. 
+ -1.ST: in P'. hydroscope (i7y8 in Diet. Head.).] 
A water-diviner; a dowser. 

1883 Eng. Mcch. 20 Nov. 232 The . .mystery which apper- 
tains to the general run of hydroscopists and workers witli 
the divining rod. 

Hydrosome (hoi-dicsJrim). Zool. Alsoinl.at 
form hydrosoma. [ad. mod.L. hydrosbma, f, 
Hydra -p Gr. aSipa body.] The entire body of any 
hydrozoan, esp. that of a colonial hjdiozoan con- 
sisting of a number of zooids connected by a cceno- 
sarc. 

1861 J. R. Grerne Man. Anim. Kingd., Cttlent. 57 Tire 
branching hydrosoma of the complete organism, with its 
crowded assemblage of polypites. 1871 T, li.Jnsr.'iAniw. 
Kitigd. (ed. 4) 62 Minute gernmules or buds are develitped 
from the common .substance of the body diydiO!,i»iie\. 
1877 Huxi.f.y Anat. Inv. Anim. iii. 129 The Hydrophora 
are, in all c.ases but that of Hydra, fixed ramified hydro- 
somes, on which many hydranths and goirophores are 
developeii. 

Hence Hydroao-mal, Hydroso'matous adjs., of 
or belonging to a hydrosome. 

1877 Huxi.nv Anat. Liv. Anim. iii. 166 The first formed 
hydrosomal expansion is completed. 

Hydrosphere (liDi-drosfTo.!). [mod.f. IlYnnn- 
a-i-yPiJEKH, after atmosphere.] Tlie waters of the 
earth’s surface collectively, b. By some u.sed In 
designate the moisture contained in the air en- 
veloping the earth’s surface {Ce-til. Dirt.). 

1887 _H. J. KiNDEit in Times 6 Kept, ir/’3 A descriptive 
analy.sis of the Earth's surface, including in that term the 
atmosphei-e, the hydrosphere, the form of the lithosphere 
and the material of its surface. 1889 Mature 21 Mar. 490 
The sea, or hydrosphere of the earth. Ibid. Sweden- 
borg’s ancient idea that a change in the rotation of the 
earth caused a change in the foim of the hydrosphere. 

t Hydro-Btasy. Obs. rare. In 8 -stacy. [f. 
Gr. aratTis setting, weighing.] = Hydrostatics. 

1729 Switzer Hydrost. cj- Hydraul. Prof. p. viii, The .stated 
Laws of Hydrostacy. Ibid. 14 Take a view.. of the new 
Lake at Blenheim, .see to what a Pitch practical Hydro.s- 
tacy is arriving. 

Hydrostat (hai'drostiel). [f. Hydro- a -k -slat 
as in Aerostat ; cf. Gr. vSpoaT&rris liydrostatic 
balance.] 

1 . An apparatus for preventing the explosion of 
steam-boilers. 

1838 in SiMMONDS Did, Trade, 1864 in WEtiSTEit, etc. 

2 . An electrical device for detecting the presence 
of water. 

1871 A. M. Hammond Dis. p. xxix, The hydrostat 
overcomes the great difficulty hitherto experienced witli all 
electric machines in which liquids are used. i888 L. Wbu. 
in yrnl. Franhlin Inst. Oct. 331 The first hydrostat I con- 
structed consisted of two sets of conductors running at 
angles to each other, and separated by a material which 
would act as an insulator when dry and become a conductor 
when wet. 

Hydrostatic (hsidrtiiStDe’tik), a. [Ultimately 
f. Gr. vSpo- water -k (srariK-us making to stand, 
balancing, weighing (see Static) ; but prob. proxi- 
mately f. Gr. uSpoffraTijs a hydrostatic balance, in 
med.Gr. a fire-engine, which prob. originated 
mod.L. hydroslaticus, F. hydrostatique.] 

1 . Relating to the equilibrium of liquids, and the 
pressure exerted by liquids at rest ; belonging to 
hydrostatics. 

Hydrostatic parado'x : the principle (depending on the 
law of uniform pressure of liquids) that any quantity of 
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a perfect liquid, however .small, maybe made to balance any 
quantity (or any weight), however great. (Cf. hydrostatic 
bellows in 2 ) Hydrostatic arch : see quot. 185B. 

1671 R. Bouun IVhid 25S Illustiated from Hydrostatique 
e.xperiments. 1729 SwirzcR Hydrost. i)- Hydraut. 207 
llydiostatick Instuiments. 1797 Hydiostatic paradox [seea], 
1858 R.\nkinc Applied Mechanics^ 183 The Hydrostatic 
Aich is a linear arch suited for sustainin'; nonnal pressure 
at each point propoitional, like that of a liquid in repose, to 
tlie depth below a given horizontal plane. i 36 o Haktwig 
Sea i)- IFond. i. 16 The mixtiue of the water of livets with 
that of the sea presents .some hydiostatic phenomena which 
it is curious enough to observe. 1871 H. Srnw.ART Heat § 23 
The hydrostatic pie.s5ure of the column of meicury. 

2 . Used to denominate vadous instruments and 
appliances involving the pressure of vvatet or other 
liquid a.s a source of pow'er or otherwise. 

Hydrostatu balance', a balance for aaceitalning the 
specific gravity of substances by weighing^ them in water. 
Hydrostatic bed ; a bed consisting of an india-rubber bag 
filled with water ; a water-hed. Hydi astatic bellows : a con- 
trivance for illustiafmg the law of uniform distiihution of 
pressure in liquids; it consists of a bellows-hke chamber, 
into which vvatei, being introduced by a narrow veiticai 
tube, supp ji ts a weight placed on the upper board of the 
bellows, the upward piessure on this being that of the 
column of water in the tube multiplied in proportion to the 
area of the bellows. Hydrostatic joint ; a joint used in 
laige watei-mains, in vv Inch a ring of sheet-lead is made fast 
by the pi essure of a liquid qistially tar) in an annular space 
within the hell of the pipe. Hydrostatic press ; a machine 
(having vaiious practical applications) in which the pressure 
of a body of watei (produced either by the weight of the 
water itself, or by a piston or other mechanical means) is 
tran.smitted fiom a cylinder of small sectional area to one 
of gi eater, and thus multiplied in accordance with the 
law of hydrostatic piessure. Also called kydranlic press 
or Bramah's press. Hydrostatic iticighiiig-machtne a 
machine of similar constiiictioii to the hydrostatic bellows, 
ill which the weight of a body is indicated by the height of 
the column of watei which suppoits it. 

17SS J-.SiinBBEARU (1769) II. 87 It was impossible 

by the nicest hydro.static-balance to decide which had the 
pieference in her mind. 1797 Hiiholson's Jrnl. Api. 29 
[{Hendiitg'), A New Pi ess operating by the Action of Water, 
on the Piiiiciple of the Hydrostatic Paiadox. Invented 
by Josepli Biamah, Engineer.] {Page heading) Descrip- 
tion of a New Plydrostatic Press [Bramah’s], 1799 G. 
Smith Laboratory I. 77 It [.silver] loses in the hydrostatic 
balance about an eleventh part of its weight.^ 1822 Imison 
Sc. Ijr Art^ I, III The hydrostatic bellows is perhaps the 
best machine for demonstrating the tipwaid pressure of 
fluids, 1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 589 In the 
hydrostatic bed, theie is no tense surface or web at all: 
the patient is floating upon the water. 1898 Daily News $ 
Sept. 2/2 The use of ‘ hydrostatic vans ' is now a lii.xury 
unknown in thi.s arid portion of the town [/. e. East end of 
London during the ‘Water-famine’]. 

3 . Used of or in reference to certain aquatic 
animals having air-bladders which enable them to 
float on the stirface of the water. 

1840 F. D. Bennett Whaling I'oy. _II. 295 One of the 
many hydrostatic univalve shell-, which float upon the 
surface of the ocean. Ibid. 317 Air, in the form of small 
bubbles . .fully accounts for the hydiostatic power the animal 
possesses. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 75 The 
air-bladder of an ordinaiy Teleoslean Fish .. is .. all but 
exclusively hydrostatic. 

Hydrosta’tical, a. [f. as prec. -h -al: cf. 
statical^ Dealing witii or referring to hydro- 
statics ; also = prec. 

1666 Boyce {title) Plydrostatical Paiado.xes. 1704 J. 
Harris Lex. Techn. s.v.. Such useful Pioposition.s as those 
given us by Hydiostatical Wiiters. 1796 Hutton Math. 
Diet. s. V., Another machine which may be substituted 
instead of this common Hydiostatical bellows. 1833 N. 
Arnott Physics (ed. 5) I. 557 The hydrostatical tiuth, that 
pressure in a fluid operates equally in all directions. 

Hydrosta’tically, etdv. [f. prec. -h -LY-.J 
In accordance with, or b)^ means of hydrostatics. 

1666 BoyiE in Phil. Tians. I. 237 To discover Hydio- 
statically. .the bigness of the Buble, 1770 Watson ibid. 
LX. 337 The specific gravities which have been deteimined 
. .hydrostatically, c 1790 Imison Sch. Art I. 152 'The rela- 
tive weight i.s found by weighing it hydrostatic.ally in water, 
1875 Crocl Climate^- T. vi. 100 Hydiostatically, the ocean, 
considered as a mass, will then be in a state of equilibrium, 

Hydrostaticiail (hoinlrcTistali-Jan). [f. Hy- 
DUosTAiTC + -IAN ) cf. physician, etc.] One versed 
in hydrostatics, 

1690 Boyle Med. Hydrost. xv. § 2 It is known to hydro- 
staticians that.. the weight of a body.. may be gathered 
fioin the weight of the water. .equal in magnitude to that 
part of the body that is immersed. 1729 Switzer Hydrost. 
Hydraul. 69 Our learned and curious Hydiostatician. 

Hydrostatics (hoidii^istteTiks). [In foim pi. 
of HYniioSTA'iTC, in confoimily with other names 
of sciences in -ics, L. -ica, Gr. -i/cd pi. and -wij sing. 
Cf. Statics. In F. hydrostatique (1695 in Hatz.- 
Darra.).] That depaitment of Physics which treats 
of the pressure and ecjuilibrium of liquids at rest ; 
the statics of liquids : a branch of Hydrodynamics 
in the wider sense. 

1660 Boyle New Sxp. Phys, Jlfec/t, xxxiv. 258 TLo^ that 
are conversant in the Hydrostaticks. i 7 S 3 Trans, 

XLVIII. 75 In the case of the densei fluids being nearer to 
the center, as hydiostatics require. 1837 Whewell//ijA 
Induct. Sc. (1S57) I. 74 Aichimedes. .solved the principal 
problem of Hydrostatics, or the statics of Fluids ; namely 
the conditions of the floating of bodies, 1857 Bucicll 
Cxviliz. I, vii. 337 It is also to Boyle, more than to aiiy other 
Englishman, that we owe the science of hydi o.statics in the 
state rn which we now possess it. 


t Hydrosulphate (h3idr(7s»-lfe“t). Chem. Ohs. 
[mod. f. Hydro(gen -h Sulphate.] An earlier 
term for a salt of hydrosulphuric acid, now called 
a hydros ttlphide or sulphydrate. 

1828 Wlbsicr, Hydrosulphate, tlie same as hydro- 
sulpliuret. 1842 Parnell Client. Anal. (1845) 88 Hydro- 
sulphate of ammonia . . when added to such an alkaline 
solution, produces a brown precipitate of sulphuret of 
copper. 1834 J- ScorrERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chetn. 452 
With. , the hydrosulphates, .a black precipitate is furnished. 
1863-72 Watts Dict.^ Chent. I. 194 Sulphydrate or Hydro- 
sulphate [of Ammonium] NHi-H.S, obtained by mixing 
dry hydrosulphuric acid and ammonia. .It is a combination 
of the two gases in equal volumes. 

Hydrosulphide (hoidrusK-lfaid). Chem. [f. 
Hyi)ro(gen - 1 - Sulphide.] A compound obtained 
by the union of hydrogen sulphide (sulphuretted 
hydrogen) with a metal or radical ; a sulphydrate. 

1849 D. Campucll Inorg. Chem, 46 Metallic oxides, 
capable of piecipitation by sulphide of hydrogen or hydio- 
suiphide of ammonium, in acid, neutral, or alkaline solutions. 
1871 Roscoe Elcin. Chem. 215 At the ordinary tempeiature 
the sulphide loses NH.i, and is conveited into a crystalline 
mass of the hydrosuiphide NH4HS, a very volatile body, 
which decomposes above 50° into ammonia and sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

Hydrosulphocarbo-nic, -eya-nic, Chm., 
eailier equivalents of Sidphocarbonic, -cyanic. 

t Hydrosudphurated, a. Chem. Obs. var. of 

H YDROSDLPHORETTED. 

1802 Nicholson s Jrnl. Feb. 113 Hydro-sulphurated water. 

t Hydrosulphuret (-b»-lfimet), Chun. Obs. 

[f. Hydro(gen + Sulphuret.] An old name for 
a compound formed by the union of sulphuretted 
hydrogen with a base; a hydrosuiphide or siilphy- 
diate. Hydrosulphuret of polassa, hydrogen potas- 
sium sulphide, HKS- 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. I. igg To prepare hydio- 
.sulphuret of lime, mix lime in distilled u.-uer, and im- 
pregnate it with water charged with sulphurated hydrogen. 
1826 Henry Elem. Chent. 1 . 549 Hyclio-sulphuret of Pota.ssa 
may be formed by transmitting a cuirent of sulphureted 
hydrogen gas through liquid hydiate of potassa. 

Hydrosulphuretted (-swlfiureti.d),rt. Chem. 

[f. as prec. -f- Sulphuretted.] Charged or com- 
bined with sulphuretted hydrogen, 

1828 in Webster. 1870 Eng. Meek. 18 Mar. 651/2 The 
action of the hydro-sulphuretted vapouis. 

t Hydrosulphuric (-sslfiuo-rik), a. Chem. 
Ohs. [mod. f. Hydbo(gen + Sulphuric.] Con- 
taining or consisting of hydiogen and sulphur only, 
Hydrosulphuric acid, an old name for sulphu- 
retted hychogen gas or hydrogen sulphide (HjS), 
also called sulphydiic acid. 

1823 Crabb Technol. Diet., Hydrosulphuric Atid,sx\odie.t 
name for sulphuieted hydrogen. 1854 J. ScorrcRN in Orr's 
Circ. Af., Chetn. 348 By tlie evidence of hydrosulphuric acid 
the analytical chemist gleans a vast amount of information. 

.. .\ii unknown solution .. yields a precipitate with hydio- 
sulphuric acid, and, therefore, contains a metal. 187a 
Waits Dkt. Client. Suppl. VI. 721 Hydrogen Sulphide, 
H.jS, Hydrosulphuric or Sulphydric acid. 

t Hydrosulphurous (-S»-Ifiuras), a, Chem. 
Obs. [f. as prec. + Sulphurous.] In hydro- 
sulphurous acid, a name given first to clithionic 
acid ; aftei wards to hypostilphurous acid, or hydro- 
gen hyposulphite, H2S20i- 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1872-94 [see Hytoscl- 
ruuKous], 

Hydrotherapeutic (haiidroijeiapirr tik), a. 

[f. llYDRO-b + T'herapeutic. Cf. F. hydrothera- 
pcuiiqiie,\ Pertaining to or connected with hydro- 
thcrapeutics ; hydtopathic. 

1883 Athenxumio Oct. 477/3X110 Artemisium Neinorense 
was not only a place of worship and pilgrimage, but also an 
hydro-therapeutic establishment. 

Hydrotherapeutics (haialwi ferapi^rtiks) . 
[Plural of prec. adj. : see -Ics.] That part of 
medicine which treats of the therapeutical appli- 
cation of water ; the practice of this ; water-cure. 

1842 Abuy Water Cure One of the most powerful 

and beneficial instruments in hydrotherapeutics., the sitting 
bath. 1896 Pop. Sci. hhnthly Apr. 780 Recent develop- 
ments of the science of hydrotherapeutics. | 

Hydrotherapy (haUhoi^e-iapi). [f. Gr. iSpo- 
water -t- depairfia healing. Cf. F. hydrothdrapie.'] I 
= prec. Plence Hydrothera-pic hydropathic. ' 

1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 60 Alterations of 
sensibility. .analge.sia,..hyperae.st)iesia, are often relieved 
by hydi otlierapy — by the wet-pack, by ice, by local hot and 
cold etTusion. 1894 Daily News g, May 7/2 The Congress 
of Hydrotherapy and the International Sanitary and Health 
Exhibition which aie to take place at Boulogne, .on the 
occasion of the opening of the very extensive hydrotherapic 

e. slablishment recently constructed. 

Hydrotherittal (b3klrp])3*jmal),a!. Geol. [mod. 

f. Gr. v5po- water -t bep/xos hot : see Thermal.] Of 
or relating to heated water ; spec, applied to the 
action of heated water in bringing about changes 
in the earth’s ciust. 

1849 Murchison Siluria xix. 459 By igneous or hydro- 
thermal action from beneath. 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. 
Ceng. iv. (18781 48 Hydiotheimal action due to the piesence 
of lieated alkaline waters deep beneath the surface. 

11 Hydrothorax (hsidroJjooTmks). Path. 

[Medical L., f. Gr. vBpo- Hydro- b + ffojpa^ chest. 


F. hydrothoraxi\ A disease characteiized by an 
effusion of serous fluid into one or both of the 
pleural cavities ; dropsy of the chest. 

1793 Beddoes Let. Darwin 56 [This] may be employed 
with probable advantage, .in Anasarca and Hydrothorax, 
after the evacuation of the water. 1807 M. Baili.ie Morb. 
Anal. (ed. 7) 55 .A watei y fluid is not uncommonly found in 
one or both cavities of the chest, forming the disease called 
hydrothorax. 1876 tr. INogner’s Gen. Pathol. 225 Hydro- 
thora.x, dropsy of the thoracic cavity. 

Hence Hydrothora’cic a. (Mayne 1855). 
Hydrotic (haidrpTik), a. and sb. Path. 
[Erroneously for Hidrotic, sudorific, ad. Gi. 
ihpatTiKos, f. iSpws sweat, tbroiigh confusion with 
the better-known derivatives of u 5 po- Hydro- ; the 
mis-spelling has to some extent influenced the 
sense, Cf. F. hydrotique (‘ mot barbare et qui 
merite d’etre efface’ Littre).] a. adj. Sudorific; 
also sometimes in wider sense, from the erroneous 
spelling, Causing a discharge of water, b. sb. A 
sudorific medicine, or in wider sense, a hydra gogue. 

1671 Salmon Syn. Med. iii, xxii. 423 Sneezewort . . i-> 
Diuretick, Hydrotick and Anodyne. 16B1 tr. Willis' 
Rent. Med. Wits. Vocab., Hydrotic, a medicine evacuating 
watery humors. 1703 [see Hidrotic B]. 

So Hydro tical a. = prec. ; Hydro 'tically adv. 
1616 Ir. Ferneliiis ij- Riolamts in Two Treat. Eye-sight 
(1633) 21 The same Hydroticall Decoction of the infusion 
of Tutia. c 1700 Hydrotically [see Hydragogicallv]. 
1864 Webster, Hydrotical. 

Hydrotiiueter (haidrpti'm/toi). [ = F. hy- 

drolimitre, app. f. Gr. nSpoTijs moisture -I- /terpoN 
measure.] An apparatus for testing the hardness 
of water, consisting of a graduated tube to measure 
the water to be tested, and a tubular graduated 
burette containing a standard soap- sol lUion, with 
which the test is made. 

1886 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 1890 Cent. Diet, s.v.. In saying 
that ‘the water does not exceed 8 degrees hjdrotimeter’, 
it is me.ant that not more than 8 divisions of the standaid 
soap-solution delivered fiom the hydrotinieter is necessary 
to make a peimanent lather with 40 cubic centimeters of 
the water in question. 

So Hydrotiine’tric a., relating to Hydioti'- 
metry (see quot.). 

1886 Syd. Sac. Lex., Hlydrotitnctrii] jluid, the test- 
solution u.sed in Hj'drotinietiy. .Hydrofinte^ry, the process 
of testing the properties of water,, .based on Clarke's soap 
test for tlie hardness of water. 

Hydrotropic (hoidrcitrp-pik), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
v 5 po- water -rpoiros turning + -ic. Cf, IIelio- 
’iRonc.] Turning towards or under the influence 
of water; affected by hydrotropism. 

Hydrotropism (hsidrp-tippiz’mk But. [f. 
as prec. -h -iSM.] The property, exhibited by the 
growing parts (esp. the roots) of plants, of bending 
or turning under the influence of moisture. Cf. 
nELlOTHOI-ISM. 

i88z F. Darwin in Nature 27 Apr. £00 Hydrotropism , — 
Roots have the power of bending lowaicK a wet surface. 
1897 ' Willis Flower. PI, I. 21 The root will he deflected 
toward the damp side, In ..will e.xhibit positive hydio- 
Iropism. 

Hydrous (hoi-dros), a. Chem. and Min. [f. 
Gr. vdeep, vSpo- water + -OUS. Cf. Anhydrous.] 
Containing water, as an additional chemical or 
mineralogical constituent. 

i8z6 Henry Elem. Chetn. 1 . 283 Gipable of existing eithei 
in solution, or in the state of hydrous salts. 1831 lllustr 
Catal. Gi. E.vht'b. 1131 Hydrous oxide of iron, brown hae- 
matite. 1876 Page Adv. Texi-bk. Geol. v. loi Fullers' 
..earth is a hydrou.s silicate of alumina. 1894 Harper’s 
Mag, Jan. 410 A hydrous hematite. . that is a hematite 
which has absorbed a paiticle of water. 

Hydroxide (haidip’ksoidX Chem. [mod. f. 
Hydro- d + O.xiDE.] A compound of an element 
or radical with oxygen and hydrogen, not with 
water ; by some chemists restricted to compounds 
whose reactions indicate the piesence of the grouji 
hydroxyl (OH). 

t Formerly used interchangeably with Hydrate. 

1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. E.xhib. 1327 Hydroxide of iron, 
from San Claudio. 1869 Roscoe Elem. Client, xvii. 175 
If only a poition of the hydrogen of water is replaced by 
metal, the resulting compound is termed a Hydroxide ; 
thus, by the action of potassium on water, hydrogen is 
libeiated and camstic potash KHO, potassium hydroxide, is 
formed. 1877 Roscoe & Sliiorlemmer Treat. Client. I. 
193 The basic oxides.. foim in combination with water 
a class of compounds termed Hydroxides or hydiated 
oxides. i8go Morley & Muir IRn/A’ Diet. C/tent. II. 703,2 
Compounds formed by the union of molecules of HgO with 
other molecules or atoms, without a rearrangement of the 
atoms of the group HgO, are called hydrates ; compouud.'- 
foimed by a reaction of molecules of H2O with other mole- 
cules or atoms, such that the group H2O is separated into 
its constituent atoms, which are rearranged in the new 
molecule, are called liydroxides. But it is often impossible 
to tell whether a given compound is an hydrate or an 
hydroxide. 

Eleiice Hydro'xidated a., converted into .n hy- 
drated oxide. 

1831 lllustr. Catal. Gt. F.xhib, xyifi Galenas .. mixed 
with pyritic iron and hydi oxidated iion. 

•f Hydro’xure. Chem. Ohs. synonym of Hy- 
droxide. 
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i8z6 Hcnby Elem. C/ictn. I. 496 The compounds of oxides 
and water, in which the water exists in a condensed state, 
are termed Hydrates, or Hydro-oxides, or Hydroxuies. 

Hydroxy- (haidrfksi). Client. Before a vowel 
hydrox-. [f. I-Iydko(geh- -i- Oxy(gen.] 

-'IT An element in names of chemical compounds, 
signifying the addition or substitution of oxygen 
and hytlrogen or the radical hydroxyl. 

1872 Watts Did. C/iem. Suppl. VI. 722 Hydrcxybcii- 
syluric ticidy CiuHaiNO.-, . . An acid produced by, oxidation 
of hydiobenzyluric acid, when an alkaline solution of the 
latter is exposed to the air. Tbtd., HydroxethyUiic-tri- 
(•thylapuiioiiiuHi.. chloride, .is obtained by heating 

hydroxychloride of ethylene with tiiethylamine. 1887 
Atheuxuni ii June 770/1 The outer coating of walnuts 
contains a crystalline substance termed nucin or juglone, 
which has been found to be a hydroxynaphthaquinone. 

2 . spec. Used as a prefix in the names of acids of 
the series having the genet al foimtila CwT-UnOa 
which differ from the coiresponding fatty acids 
{oxy-acids) by containing one more atom of oxygen, 
or by having one hydroxyl in place of one hy- 
drogen ; as hydroxy-formic acid (liO.CO^H), 
corresp. to formic acid (H.CO^H). 

1888 Rcmscn Organ. Che/n. 169 A hydroxy-succinic acid. 

Ibid. X. 155 Hydroj^r-acid-s. . may be regarded either 
as monobasic acids into which one alcoholic liydroxyl has 
been introduced, or as inonacid alcohols into which one 
carboxyl has been introduced. 

Hydroxyl .hsidrp'ksil). Chem. [f. Hydu(ogen 
- f Oxy(gbn) -I- -TL, repr. Gr. v\rj matter, stuff.] 
The monad radical HO or OH, consisting of an 
atom of hydrogen in combination with an atom 
of oxygen, which is a constituent of a vast number 
of chemical compoimds. 

1869 Roscoe Elem. Chem. xxix. 292 In the foregoing 
class of primary alcohols the group OH, hydro.xyl, is 
attached to a carbon atom at the end of the chain, 
1871 Ibid. 139 One atom of chlorine [is] substituted for 
the group of atoms OH (termed the radical hydroxyl). 
1880 Cleminshaw IVitrtz' Atom. The. 263 Hydroxyl does 
not exist; combined with itself it constitutes hydrogen 
peroxide. 1890 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 159 All the oxy-acids 
and also the hydroxides. .contain tire group OH pvater 
minus i atom of hydrogen) ; this group may be considered 
as a monad radical, and has received the name of Hydroxyl, 
i8g6 Remscn Organ. Chem. x. 156 Tliis in.stability is 
generally met with in compounds containing two hydroxyls 
in combination with one carbon atom. 

b. attrib.. as hydroxyl group ; hydroxyl acid 
= hydroxy-acid. 

i88r Ailwixum 26 Feb. 303/1 This author, .has thus dis- 
proved tile conclusion that the two hydroxyl groups had 
different functions. t886 Syd. See. Lex. s.v., Monobasic 
acids of the, series, C„H2i,03, or lactic series., are called 
hydioxyl acids because they can be simply and easily 
obtained by replacing the halogen in the mono-substituted 
fatty acids by hydroxyl. 1896 Liv. Top. Cycl. I. 412 Gun- 
cotton ..is made from the best white cotton by treatment 
with nitric acid, three hydroxyl groups being replaced by 
three NO3 gioups., 

c. in Comb, indicating the addition or substi- 
tution of the group OH in the compound, as hy- 
droxyl-benzol, hydroxylcarbamide or hydroxyltu'ea. 

, 1872 Watis Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 723 Hydroxyl-urea 
is decomposed by boiling potash-ley, with evolution of am- 
monia, 1877 — Fowncs' Chem. (ed. 12) II. 394 Hydioxyl- 
c.-irbamide or hydro.xyl-urea, CHtNuOm..is prepared by 
adding a strong solution of potassium cyanate to a solution 
of hydroxylamine nitrate cooled to -10 1893 Frit, jriil. 

Photog. XL. 818 Hydroxyl-monohydride is simply, .com- 
mon water. 

Hydroxylamine (haidr^'lcsilamai-n). Chem. 
[f. prec. + Amire.] A basic substance, NH.,OH, 
allied to ammonia, which combines with acids to 
form a well-defined series of salts. Discovered in 
1865 ty Lossen, but until 1891 known only in its 
salts or in aqueous solution. 

1869 Roscoe, Chem. 216 Hydroxylamine has not 
been isolated in the pure state, but its aqueous solution 
has been piepared. 1889 Anthony's Phofogr. Bull. II. 329 
In these times of hydroquinone and hydroxylamine de- 
velopers. 1^4 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem, I. 475 
Hydroxylamine forms white inodorous scales or hard 
needles, has a sp. gr. of about 1-3. 

II Hydrozoa (haidrorffu-a), sb.pl. Zool. [mod.L. 
(Owen 1843), f. Hydro- e, as combining form of 
Hydra 6 -h Gr. (wor animal.] A class of Ccelen- 
terate animals, chiefly maiine, simple or more 
frequently compound, found in all parts of the 
world, and differing widely in form and complexity 
of structure ; the individual zooid consists of a 
soft gelatinous sac composed of an outer and inner 
layer of cells (ectoderm and endoderm), and 
usually with tentacles surrounding the mouth. 
Familiar examples are the fresh-water Hydra, and 
the various organisms called Acalephs, Medusae, 
or Jelly-fishes. Also in sing. Hydrozoon (yzd'xpn), 
an animal of this class. 

i8f3 OwEX Invert. Anim. vii, 82 The first and lowest or- 
ganised class Radial d\. which I have called Hydrozoa. 
Ibid. Gloss., Hydrozoa, the class of Polypi organised like 
the Hydra. 1858 Huxley (tUle) Monograph of the Oceanic 
Hydrozoa, 1870 Nicholson Man. Zool. 67 The Hydrozoa 
we all aquatic, and the great majority are marine, 1877 
Huxley Anat. Inv. Anwi, iii. ixx The embryo sponge 
IS., similar to the corre-sponding stage of a hydrozoon, and 
IS totally unlike any known condition of a protozoon. 


Hence Hydrozo'al, Hydrozo'an, Hydrozoic 

adjs., of or belonging to the class Hydiozoa. 
Hydrozo'an sb., an animal of this class. 

1869 Huxley CriL ^ Addr. (1873) 315 The forinatioii of 
a radiate Medusa upon a Hydrozoic stuck. ,1870 N icuolson 
Man. Zool. I. 96 There are no fossil remains which would 
be universally conceded to be of a Hydtozoal nature. 1877 
Le Conte Elem. Geol. ii. (1879) 244 zV compound Hydro- 
zoan allied to Sertularia. 1880 Libr. C/niv. IC now L II. 
563 The equivalent of the individual comalula is the hydro- 
zoic stock phis all the Medusae which pioceed fioin it. 
Hydruret (hoi'dnirct). Chem. [f. Hydr^ogen 
- l--l)RET (taken ftom sulphuret).'] A componiicl of 
hj'drogen wit h ametal or oiganic radical ; a hydride. 

181Z SiH H. Davy Chem. Philos. 411 A solid combination 
of hydiogene and telluiium. . was first obseived by M. 
Ritter in 1808. The composition of the solid hydruret 
of tellurium has not been yet ascertained. 1822 Imison Sl. 
ty Art II. 21 Products not, acid, formed by iiydrogcn, and 
a simple substance, if .solid, are called hydruiels. 1830 
Dauulny Atom. The. vii. (ed. 2) 2ifi The highly poisonous 
principle, hydruret of benzoyle, which is found iu the 
essential oil of bitter almonds. 1854 J. Scoiflun in Orr's 
Circ. Sc., Chem. 491 Hydruret of Copper. rti864, Gesnlr 
Coal, Petrol., etc. (1865) 128 The hydruret of salicile, or oil 
of spirea. 

Hence Hydniretted combined with hydrogen. 

1819 J. G. Children Chem. Anal. 46 Detonate in theinei- 
curial eudiometer, one volume of hydruretted caibon, with 
five volumes of oxygen, the lesult will be carbonic acid 
and water, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Hydruria (haidriwria). jPalh. [mod.L., f. 
Gr. iidcop, tidp- water -l- -ovpta, f. ovpov urine.] An 
excessive flow of watery urine ; similar to Diabetes 
insipidus. 

1876 tr. IPagner's Ccn. Pathol. 580 Hydiuria of slioit 
duration, combined with diabetes, is produced by injury or 
irritation of the second lobe of the vermis of the cere- 
bellum . 1897 Allbui r Syst. Med. 1 II 235 Hydruria, 

according to hospital statistics, is a somewhat lure disease. 

Hence Hydruric (haidiTwrik) a., of, pertaining 
to, or subject to hydruria. 

1897 Alluutt Sysi. Med. Ill 237 Symptoms of the 
hydruric foim of diabetes insipidus. 

II Hydrus (haidrz/s). [L., ad. Gr. vSpos water- 
snake ; cf. Hydra.] 

1 . A fabulous water-snake or sea-serpent. 

1667 Milton P. L. x. 525 The Hall, thick swarming now 
With complicated monsters, head and tail,. .Cerastes liornd. 
Plydius, and Ellops drear. 

b. A former name for a genus of venomous sea- 
snakes, now called Jlydrophis. 

[1601 Holland Pliny II. 258 The goodliest and fairest 
snakes to see too, are those which live in the water, and 
are called Hydri, water-snakes.], 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 
405/1 Hydrus. The .serpents of this genus have the postei ior 
part of the body and the tail very much compressed and 
elevated vertically, so as to give them a facility of swim- 
ming. 

2 . Astron. One of the southern constellations, 
introduced by La Caille in the i8th c. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet., Hydrus, or Water Serpent, 
one of the few southern constellations, including only ten 
stars, 1868 Lockyer Guillemin's Heavens (ed. 3) 423 
These half-stellar, half-nebulous systems, .are situated, one 
between the Pole and Canopus .. the other .. in Hydrus, 
between Achernar and the Pole. 

Hyduous, -dus,-dw3,-dwiB,obs. ff.HiDEoua. 
Hydurilic (haidiuriTik), a. Chem. [f. Hydro- 
d-blJRlO, with arbitrary modifications.] In Hy- 
durilic acid, CsHgN^Og, a body belonging to the 
uric acid group, obtained by heating hydrated 
alloxantin to 338° Fahr. ; it crystallizes in small 
four-sided prisms. So Hydu'rilate, a salt of this. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 220 Hydurilic acid, .dis- 
covered by Schlieper. Ibid. 221 H ydurilatus '. Hyduiilic 
acid is dibasic, yielding both acid and neutral salts. 

Hye, obs. f. Eye, He, Heo, Hi proas.. Hie, 
High, PIue. Hyealde, obs. (Kenfish) f. Hold v. 
Hyech, obs. Sc. f. High. Hyemal, etc., var. of 
Hiemal, etc. 

t Hye'miial, «. Obs. [Erroneous f, = Hiemal : 
? after aulumtutl.'] 

1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. 11. (ed. 3) 69 The Equinoctial 
between the Hyemnal and Solstitial Colures. 1792 Sibly 
Occult Sc. I. 23 The cold blasts of the hyemnal air. 

HyeuZi, liyseilcl (hniiPna). Forms: a. 4liieiie, 
hyena, -ane, (7 hyen) ; j8. 4-7 hiena, 6- hyeena, 
hyena, (7 hyenna). [a. L. kyatna, a. Gr. vati/a, 
app. a feminine (cf. ktaivd), f. 5 s, 5 - pig. The earlier 
forms were a. OF. hiene, hyme (mod.F. hyhte):\ 

1 . A carnivorous quadruped of a family Hysenidm 
allied to the Dog-tribe, though in the skull ap- 
proaching the Felidso or Cat-kind ; having power- 
ful jaws, neck, and shoulders, but the hind quarters 
low and comparatively poorly developed. 

There are three extant .species, the Striped Hyena {Hyeena 
striata), inhabiting northern Africa and much of Asia ; the 
Brown H. {H. brunned), and Spotted H. or Tiger-wolf 
(H. crocuta) natives of southern Africa. Closely allied to 
the last was the extinct (^ave H. {H. spelled) the remains 
of which occur in caverns in many parts of the Old World. 
The name Lauglung Hyena, was originally applied to the 
Stuped H., but is considered by some to be more appro- 
priate to the Spotted H. 

tt. 1340 Ayenh, 61 pet is, jre felliste best het me clepejj 
hyane, pet ondelfh ke bodies of dyademen and hise etek- 
c 1398 Chaucer Fortune 35 The neileth nat the galle of 110 


liyenc, 1600 Shaks. . 1 . T. L, iv. i. isfii 1 will l.uigh like .i 
Hyen, and that when thou ait iiidiii’d to sleepe 
/ 3 . 1398 Thlvisa Barth. Do P.R.xwu. Ki. (W.deW.I,llieiia 
isaLrtiull beest lyke to the vvulfe in deuouryng and gloteny, 
and diggeth buryehs and giaues and etitli the (lesshe of deed 
bodyes. 1560 Bihle iGeiiev. ) .viii. 19 Wli.it felow- 

shlp bathe hyena \_marg, Wbieli is a wilde beaste tli.it 
coiuiteifaitelh tlie voyce of men, and .so, eiiti.seth them out 
of their houses and deuuureth them] with aclogge? 1581 
Maiuslce Bk. of Notci. 488 Iliena is a, wilde beast Lhul 
couiiteifaiteth the voice of men. ,1600 Touuni.uu Transf. 
Metamorph. li, At length Malvortio. .Ileaul of tlie luuiiie 
wrought by Hyenna’s spight. i6g6 Pmi i.il'.s (id. s', Hyena, 
or Hyxna, a Wild Beast, whieh is said to be M.ilu one 
Year, and Female another, and to counterfeit lluiiiaiii- 
Voice. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 921 Ami, si oimiig all 
the taming -arts of man, The keen hy.'cn.i, fullest of the fell. 
1834 MeuwiN Angler in Trail's I. igt These two shlkk.oics 
told us they liad discovered ihc den of a liyen.i. 1834 
Pringle A/ruan Shell he.', iv, i8fi The huigliiiig-hyieii.i 
heard near the folds last night. 'I'he sound tinly hunibh'. 
i88i Encycl. Brit. XII. 421/1 The Striped lly.ena. . ll . 
unearthly howling .. when the animal is Lxiileil, cli.uigf. 
into what has been compaied to deinoniuL l.uigluet, ;in<l 
lienee the name of ‘l.uigliing hjmiui', by whieh it is .ilso 
known. 

2, transf. Applied to a cuiel, treacherous, :uul 
rapacious person ; one that resembles the liyciia in 
some of its repulsive habits. 

1671 MinoN Samson 7.18 Out, out, hyena ' these aie thy 
wonted aits, And arts of every woman false like thee. 1821 
•SiiLLLEY Ilclla.'! 403 The base liyeii.is of tin: battle Tliac 
feed upon the dead and fly the living. 1888 [. Ingi is Tent 
LifeTigcrland HA Done to death. .by the f.ilse oaths and 
lying testimony of a pack of ruthless huni.in hyenas. 

3. A name of the Thylaciiie or Tasmanian Tiger, 
the most formidable of Australasian aiiimaks. 

[1813 Hist. N. S. ICales (1818) 430 (Morris) About Port 
Daliymplc an animal was discovered which hoie some 
resemblance to the hyena both in shape and fierceness ] 
183Z Rosb Hobart Town Almanack 85 During our stay ,i 
native tiger or hyena bounded fiom its laii heneatli the 
locks. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 996 The Thyl.u iiu* 
or ‘pouched hyama’ of the Tasmanian colnnists is tlie 
largest,. carnivorous .species of that order. . 
b. Painted hyena = IIyena-dog i. 
t4. A fabulous stone said to be taken from the eye 
of the hyena ; also called hyieneiim. Obs. 

1607 Torsell /' bHr-yi Beasts (1658) 339 The skilful Lapi- 
daiists of Germanji affirm that this beast hath a stone iu lii, 
eyes (or rather in his head) called Hytenaor Hyaniius. 1750 
tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones loi) Hyena, apieciuus Stone 
and worthy to be preserved. It is denominated from tin; 
Beast of its own Name, in whose Ejes it is found. 1855 
Smedley Occult Sc. 355 Hyena, a in.iuy-eolouied stone, 
taken from the eye of the animal so called. 

1 5. An ancient name for some lavenous fisli. Obs, 
1607 Toi’.slll Four-f. Beasts 435 The like is .atributed to 
a Sea-calf, and the fish Hyama, 

6. attrib. and Comb., as hyena focman, laup;lUcr ; 
also hyena-like adj. 

1818 Bykon Ch. Har. iv. Even hi-s tomb Uptorn, 
must bear the hyana bigot’s wioiig. 1819 — ^uan 11. lx.'vi.x, 
They. .Went raging mad. .And, with hyama-laughter, died 
despairing. i8zo Keats Eve St. Agnes x, Hyena foemeri, 
and hot-blooded lords. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 37/1 Dogs 
with hytena-jike feet. 1840 Hoou Up the Rhine Aftei a 
long hyena-like grin at the leceeding object of his aversion. 

Hence, chiefly nonce-tods., Hyemaisli, Hye- 
ne'sftiie, Hye’nio (-Pnik), Hyenine (haiirnain) 
adjs., like or characleristic of a hyena ; Hyeml- 
form, Hye-noid adjs., shaped like a hyena, hyena- 
like; Hye'naism, action characteristic of a hyena. 

1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 464 A hyaena in the fleecy 
hosiery of a lamb ! . . The devil incarn.Tte of hyaenaism in 
shape! iB84/()irf. Aug. 210 The evils of political hyeiiaisiii. 
i868 F. E. Paget Lucretia xxxv. 185 [With a sound] moie 
howling, caterwauling, aud hyenai.slt. 1884-5 Stand. Nat. 
H ist. V,, 435 The hyenine habit of walking nr crawling 
upon wrist and ankle-joints wlien fighting. 1885 Illustr. 
Land. News Christm. No. 6/3 Laugh, perhaps is the vvord, 
unless you interpret it in a hyacnesque sense. 1885 RobEK i - 
SON Smith Kinship .5- Marr. vii. 203 The Arabs , . call certain 
men hyaenic, and believe that there is an irresistible affinity 
between them and the hyaena. 

Hycna-dogf. 

1 . A South African canine quadruped (fycaon 
pictus), having a superficial likeness to the hyenas. 

*837 Penny Cycl. IX. 57/1 The hymna-dog, Cam's pictus. 
1838 Ibid. XII. 371/1 In the number and form of its teeth the 
Hyajna-Dog agrees with the dogs, as well as in its geneial 
osteological structure. 

1 2. The Aakd-wole of South Africa. Obs. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 371/1 Mr. Swainson gives the name 
of Hyarna-Dog as the English synonym of Proteles. 

Hyer, Hyere, obs. foims of Hire, Hear, Hebe. 
Hyera, obs. form of hiera, for Hiera I’ICra. 
C1530 Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) Cv, The infusion of 
hyera healeth the melancholike paynes of the head. 

Hyerjie : see Hearth sbP 
Hyetal (hai-etM), a. rare. [f. Gr. ver-os lain 
(f. veiv to send rain, to rain) -i- -al,] Of or belonging 
to rain (Webster 1S64). 

Hyethe, obs. form of Height. 

Hyeto- (haiietfii), comb, form of Gr. verbs rain ; 
as in Uyetogfraph, a chart showing the rainfall 
{Syd. Soc. Lex, 1886) ; hence Kyetogra'pEic, 
-leal adjs . ; Kyetogra'pMcally adv . ; Hyeto*- 
gxaphy, the branch of meteorology that deals with 
the distribution and mapping of the rainfall. Hye- 
tolo'gical a,, of or pertaining to Hyeto Togyi the 
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bi ancli of meteorology that treats of rain. Hyeto-- 
nieter, a raiii-gange. Kyetome'trog'raph, an 
automatic instrument for registering the amount of 
lainfall during successive periods. 

1849 Blackw. I\Iag, LXV. 414 The *Hyetographic or rain 
chart of this volume gives a most complete and minute 
detail of a most important su^ect, 1858 Maury Phys. 
Geog. .Srdxiv. § 781 The trade-wind zones may be described, 
m a hyetographic sense, as the evaporating regions. 1878 
Huxlcy Physiogr. 46 Such maps [shaded to shew the rain- 
fall] are generally called Hyetograpkical or - Hyetological 
maps. 1858 Maury Pkys. Gcog. Sea. vi. § 335 ^piyeto- 
graphically it i.s also different, being dryer, and possessing 
a purer atmosphere. 1849 D. P. 'Xnoui^oii I/ilrod. Meieorcl. 
(L.l, The rain-.gauge. .one of the most important instruments 
in ^hyetography. Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 250 The 

Author .. gives a Description of the particular Sort of.. 
Hygrometer, and *Hyetometer, which he made use of in 
the subsequent Observations. 1886 H. R. Mill in Encyd. 
Brit, XX. 257/1 In Hermann’s ‘ ^hyetometrograph ’, 1789, 
a fixed funnel conducts the rain into one of twelve glasses 
placed on the circumference of a horizontal wheel, which is 
turned by clockwork, so that each glass remains under the 
funnel for one hour. 

II Hygeia (haid^ra). Also rarely Hygiea, 
Hygea. [a. Gr. uyet'a, late and non-Attic form of 
U7t€£a health, 'Tyteta the goddess of health, f. 1/71175 
sound, healthy. From the same Gr. form were 
late L, Hygea and I/ygJa (cf. Dare us and Darius 
= Gr. Aaptios). The rare variant Hygiea represents 
Gr. uyitta.] 

1 . In Gr. MytJiol. the goddess of health, daughter 
of zEsculapins j health personified ; transf. a system 
of sanitation or medical practice. (In quot. 1816, 
a statue of Ilygeia.) 


[1615 G. Sandys Trav. 29 Another daughter of hers by 
zEsculapius called Higia. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Hygiea, health.] 1737 M. Grlen Spleen 73 Hygea’s sons 
with hound and horn, And jovial cry awake the morn. 1781 
Sheridan Critic i. ii. The temple of Hygeia. 1789 E. 
Darwin Bot. Card. 75 Divine Hygiea 1 on thy votaries 
bend Thy angel-looks, oh, hear us, and defend 1 1802-3 

T. Beddoes (A'/Zc) Hygeia; or Essay.s Mora! and Medical. 
ibid, I. 73 So entirely does Hygeia disdain to become the 
slave of Plutus. 1816 J. Dallawav 0 / StaL ^ Sculpt. 
vi. 314 He had an Hygeia about 2 feet high. t84/-4 
Emerson Ess,, Nom. <5- ifenZ. Wks. (Bohn) I. 251 Criticism 
on the hygeia or medical practice of the time. 

2 . Astron. Name of the loth asteroid, discovered 
by Gasparis in 1849. 

Hygeian (haidjf’an), a. Also hygean, and 
(in mod. Diets.) hygiean. [f. prec. + -an.] Per- 
taining to Hygeia, or to health j healthy ; relating 
to hygiene or medical science, sanitary. 

1766 Mrs. E. Griffith Lett. Henry <f- Frances III. 149, 1 
know no Hygean Spring which can effect their cure. 1825 
J. Morison in Morisoniana U831) 194 The Hygeian Art. 
1868 W. Ritchie .S’en/'Z. Test. agsL Intox, fPines viit. iv. 
182 The manifest object of this ministry of love is soothing 
and hygean. 1879 G. Macdonald P. Faber III. i. 14 
Saving the world by science, education, hygeian and other 
economics. 

Hygeiolatry (haidsfip-latri), rare. [f. Gr. 
i/ycta (see FIygeia) + \arpela woiship.] Worship 
of health ; excessive devotion to hygiene. 

i88z Miss Cobbk Peak of Darien 81 (heading) Hygeiq- 
latry. i88z Christian Life 30 Sept, 468/z ‘ Hygeiolatry’ is 
the latest invention in words. It is meant to indicate an 
excessive devotion to one’s health. 1887 Miss Cobbe in 
Contemp. Rev. June 804 His [Kingsley’s] voice .. would 
have been loudest in the denunciation of that hygeiolatry 
which threatens to become our only religion. 

Kygeist (hsi’dgtiist). Also (in mod. Diets.) 
hygieist. [f. Gr. vyda, ififia (see Hygeia) -h 
-IST.] One versed in hygiene ; a sanitarian. 

Assumed as a title by James Morison, the maker of certain 
‘ vegetable medicines ' formerly in vogue. 

1716 M. Davies Aik. Brit. III. Dissert, on Physick 12 
Magists, Magirists..Geoponists, Hygeists, Prophylactists, 
Remedists. 1825 J. Morison in Morisoniana 195 

The Hygeist, viewing all disease in its . . natural light. 1839 
New Montkly Mag. LV. 310 More precipitation than is 
consistent with the rules of hygeists. 1841 Gen. P. Thomp- 
son Exerc. (1842) VI. 4 The real Hygeist Morison contend- 
ing with the pseudo-doctor Gordon for the only Vegetable 
Pills. 1891 Spectator 24 Jan., The increased survival of 
the unfittest which is the grand present result of the suc- 
cessful labours of modern hygeists. 

Hence Hygei’stic a , sanitary, medicinal. 

1836 Frasers Mag. XIII. 343 The peasants .. deem the 
herbs to possess sundry Hygeistic virtues. 

Hygeology, var. form of Hygiology, 

Hygh.(e, h.y5(e, obs. ff. Hie, High, Eye. 
Hyght, hyghth, liy5t, obs. ff. Height, Might. 

Hygia'ntiCi rare. [f. Gr. vyiavr-os curable 
-ic.J =next. So Hygia'n.tics = HYGiASTics, 

1816 Bentham Chrestom. 44 Hygiasiics or Hyginntics, . . 
the branches of art and science, which appertain to health. 
Ibid. 45 Sound hygiantic instruction. 1824 Wesini. Rev. I. 
62 Hygiantics or Hygiastics. ^ 

Hygiastic (hoi-, hidsise'stik), a. ^ [ad. Gr. vyi- 
aariK-os curative, f. vytd^uv toheal, f. vyirjs healthy.] 
Relating to health ; sanitary, hygienic. 

1670 Maynwaring Vita Sana Pref. 3 The Hygiastick 
Laws and Rules hereafter presciibed. 185$ Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Having power to heal hygieastic. 1884 Health 
Exhih. Catal. Tiji Improved Hygiastic Ventilating Grate. 

So Hy gia- sties jA, the science of health, hygiene, 

i8i6 [see Hvgjantic]. 1855. Mayne Expos. Lex., Hygieas- 
Zt'err,. .hygieastics. 


Hygiean, Hygieist; see Hygeian, Hygeist. 
Hygienal (hoi-, hidgiiPnal), a. ? Obs. In 7 
hygieinal. [f. as Hygiene - t--AL.] Relating to 
hygiene, hygienic. 

1663 Boyle Usefulness Nat. Phil. iv. (heading). The 
Hygieinal Part of Physick. 

Hygiene (hoi--, hi-d.^i,jn), [a. F. hygihne {Diet. 
Acad. 1762, in i6th c. hygiaine Pare), in mod.L. 
hygieina, ad. Gr. vyitivi] ^f 

vyidvos healthful, f. 1/71175 healthy. F’oimerly used 
in Lat. or Gr. form.] That department of know- 
ledge or practice which relates to the maintenance 
of health; a system of principles or rales for pre- 
serving or promoting health ; sanitary science. 

[1597 A, M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirufg. i b/i Hygiena, 
..which instructeth how we shoulde continuallj'e preserve 
our presente health. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med, in. i. 322* 
The Speculative part of Medicine is threefold ; to wit, i/i 
Phybiologia, Hygiene, and Pathologia. 1704 J. Hahhis 
Lex. Teckn. s.v. Analeptidcs, Apart of Hygieina, or the 
Art of preserving Health. 1727-41 Ciiamblrs CycL, 
Hygieinc, that branch of medicine which considers health.] 
1796 Southey Lett, fouin, Spain (1799* 470 'The second 
[Professorship] shall be of Physiology and Higicne. Note, 

I do not understand this word ; perhaps it means the doc- 
trine of health. r8ii Hooper ZIZciZ. Diet., Hygiene, modern 
physicians haveapplied this term to that division of thci apta 
which tieats of the diet of the sick. i86r M. Arnold 
Pop. Educ. France 132 Extending only to matters of what 
our [French] neighbours call ‘ hygiene, salubrity, and 
morality 1864 E. A. Pakkes Piait. Hygiene nb 6 g) 1 
Hygiene is the art of preserving health. 1874 Mahaity 
Soc. Life Greece ix. 274 Greek medicine rather started from 
hygiene than from pathology. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 5/6 The 
improved hygiene of dwellings and workshops. 

Hygienic (hai-, hid^iicnik, -rnik), a. [f. prec. 
-h-ic, Cf. F. hygiinique (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Belonging or relating to hygiene ; sanitary. 

1833 Dunglison cited in Worcesteri846. 1842 PEREiHA-S'Zfw. 
Mat. Med. (ed. 2) I. 46 Air, Aliment, Exercise, Excretions, 
Sjeep. .are now denominated Hygienic Agents. 1B60 New 
Syd. Soc. Vear-bk. 471 The hygienic rules given by the 
Medical Council of Prussia. 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. 
(ed. 3) L 31 Unfavourable hygienic conditions. 1898 F. J. 
Gould in Lit. Guide i Oct. 154/2 The mere bending over 
printed volumes is neither hygienic nor aesthetic. 

So Hygfie nical a. =prec. ; hence Hy-gfie nioally 
adv., in a hygienic manner, in relation to hygiene. 

1872 W. R. Gnt.a Enigmas ui. 123 Those who morally and 
hygienically are fittest to perpetuate it [the race]. 1876 
Bar rnoLow Mat. Med. (1879) 66 Various hygienical relations 
of the subject are also therapeutical. 

Hygie'nicSi [Phtral of prec., after earlier 
names of sciences in -ica, q.v.] Hygienic subjects 
or matters ; = Hygiene. 

x8ss Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mor. 159 Like one who observes 
the rules of hygienics not to preserve his health, but for the 
.sake of avarice. 1885 Manch. Exam. 18 Feb. 3/2 Practical 
hygienics. 

+ Hygienism. Obs. = Hygiene. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hygienist (hai-, hi-dgienist). [f. as prec. 4 
-1ST. Cf. F. hygiinistei\ One versed in hygiene. 
Also alirib. 

1844 Dunglison Human Health (ed. 2) Pref. 4 Researches 
of distinguished hygienists. 1867 Sir J. Y. Simpson in 
Trans. Soc. Set. Assoc. 109 We have the whole story vividly 
painted by one of our best hygienist poets. 1871 Echo 
6 Jan., The French hygienists are strong in the belief of 
the sustaining power of their wine. 1897 Sat. Rev. 19 June 
675/2 No one was ever a better hygienist than bfoses. 

Hygiology (hai-, hidsiipaodgi). Also hygie-, 
hygeology. [f. Gr. vyAa (see Hygeia) -t- 
-(o)logy.] The science of health ; hygiene. 

Mayne Expos. Lex,, Hygieologia . . hygieology. 
1885 AciV/tcd It Dec. 512/2 The word ‘ hygiology ' was a far 
better term than ‘ sanitation or than ‘ sanitary science ’. 

t HygrauTic, a. Obs. rare. [f. Gr. vypbs 
moist, after hydraulic.'] = HydbaijI/IC. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Hygraulic, .. of or pertaining to 
Pipes or Conveyances for Water. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters I. 2 The animal.. is an hygraulic body. 

Hygre (lioi'goj), var. form of Eagbe. 
Kygrine (hi'grain). Client, [f. Gr. vypbs 
moist 4 -INE.] An alkaloid obtained from coca- 
leaves in the form of a thick pale yellow oil of a 
burning taste. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Clum, III. 222. 

Hygro- (hui'gw), before a vowel also hygr-, 
repr. Gr, vypo-, vyp-, combining form of vypos wet, 
moist, fluid : extensively employed in Greek ; the 
English compounds are mostly scientific terms of 
recent formation. The chief of these are Hygbo- 
METEK and Hygkoscope, with their derivatives. 
Other words in hygro- are the following: 

('The V in Gr. is short, and the etymological pronunciation 
would be (big-) ; but the tendency to takey as long i, has in 
this, as in other cases, prevailed against the etymology.) 

Kygxoha'xoscope [see Baroscope], an instru- 
ment for measuring the specific gravity of liquids ; 
a hydrometer. Kyg’roblepharic (-bltfseTik) a. 
[Gr. Pbirpapoft eyelid], moistening the eyelid; 
applied to the lachrymal duct. ■]' Krifitocirsocele 
(•sa'Jsusfl), a Cibsocele accompanied with dropsy 
of the scrotum. Kygxodeik (-daik) [Gr. Set«- 
ftimi to show], a form of hygrometer consisting of 


a wet-bulb and a dry-bulb thermometer together 
with a scale on which the degree of humidity is 
shown by an index whose position depends on the 
height of the mercurial column in each. Hy- 
gfrograph (-gmf) [Gr. ypaipos -writing], an in- 
strument for registering automatically the variations 
in the humidity of the air (Webster, 1S64). Hy- 
Kxophanous (-^'fanos) a. Bot. [Gr. vypoq>a\‘T)s], of 
moist appearance; also, appearing translucent when 
moist and opaque when dry {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1886). 
Hygrophilons (-p-filos) a. Bot. [Gr. rpiXos loving] . 
affecting moist places. Hygxoplasm (-plsez’m 
Biol. [Gr. vXagpa a thing moulded], ‘Nageli’s 
term for the fluid part of protoplasm ’ {Syd. Soc. 
Lex.'), f Hydrostatics (-stas’tiks) [see Statigs]. 

‘ the art of finding the specific weights of moist 
bodies ’ (Bailey, 1731). HygrotheTinal (-])3’Jmal) 
a. [Gr. flfp^udswarm], relating to moisture and heat. 

1696 Woodward Instruct, making Observ. 18 The *hygro- 
baroacope. .serving to try and compare the specific gravity 
of liquids. [1855 SIaynl Expos. Lex., Hygroblepliaricus.] 
i886 Syd. Sod. Lex., * Hygroblepliaric. 1706 Phillii's (ed. 
Kersey), *Hygi oeyrsocele. 1855 Mayne Expos. L,x.. 
Hygrocirsocele, old term used by Galen for a species of 
hernia. 1867 O, W. Holmes Guard. Angel xiii. (i8gi) 157 
The dry and wet bulbs of the ingenious ‘ *Hygrodeik '. 1871 
Cooke Brit. Fungi 14s Pileus '‘hygrophanous . . smooth. 
1863 J. G.. Baker iV. Yorksh. iSq Characteristically ^hjgro- 
pliilous plants in the floras of the drainage districts. 1883 
F.Townsend Flora Hampsh. Hygrophilous or moisture- 
loving plants thrive on eugeogenous .soils. 1679 Evelyn 
Sylva (ed.3) To Rdr. Aiij, Flydro- and "'Hygiostaticks, divers 
Engines, Poweis and Automata. 1895 Aikensum^ 10 Aug. 
195/3 A general vievv of the climatological conditions of 
Africa, which he divided into *hygrothermal regions. 

Hygl’Ology (haigrp-lodgi). [mod. f. Hygko- 4 
-LOGY ; prob. ad. F. hygrologie.'] That depailinent 
of physics which relates to the humidity of the 
atmosphere or other bodies. 

1790 De Luc in Phil, Trans. LXXXI. 7 Anomalies .. of 
no consequence for the great objects of hygrology and 
meteorology. 1792 Ibid. LXXXII. ^oo An inquiry into 
the cause of evaporation belongs more to hygrology than 
to bygrometry. 1849 Hcrschel in Man. Set. Eng. ix. 268 
[On the sea] we approach the chief pioblems of hygrology 
in their least involved and complicated form. 

U Erroneously explained in mod. Diets. 

1819 Pantolagia, Hygrology,. doctrine of the fluids. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci., etc., Hygrology, a medical term, 
implying the doctrine of the Jiumours or fluids of the body, 
[Hence in Worcester and later Diets.] 

II Hygroma (haigr^/mna). L'aih. [medical L,, 
a. Gr. ’*vypo}fia, f. vypos moist : see Hygbo-. Cf. 
F. hygroma, hygrome.] 'A tumour containing 
serum or other morbid fluid, but not pus; a serous 
cyst’ {Syd, Soc. Lex). 

1819 in Pantologia. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. 
Chern, 11 . 489, I have examined the fluid of an hygroma 
situated on the lower jaw of a horse. 

Hence Hygro-niatous a., of the nature of or 
pertaining to a hygroma, 

1819 Pantologia s.v. Hygroma, Hygromatous tumours. 

Hygrometer (haigrp-m/'toi). [mod. f. Gr. 
hypo- Hygro- 4 -meter ; prob. ad. F. hygroinetrc 
(1666 in Hatz. -Darm.).J An instrument for 
measuring the humidity of the air or a gas, or the 
latio of the amount of moisture actually present in 
it to that required for saturation. (Formerly often 
applied to a contrivance for simply indicating the 
comparative humidity, to which the name FIy'GEO- 
scoPE is more properly given.) 

1670 E. Tonge in Phil. Trans. V. 1199, I want a good 
Thermometer, Barometer, and Hygro-meier. 1725 Bradley 
Eani. Diet. s. v. Oat, Wild . . Oats is distinguished by 
a Beard that is made use of to make Hygrometers. 1729 
Switzer Hydrost. ij- Hydraul. 207 The Hygrometer, a 
Specimen of which we have lately had in the Toy wherein 
the Man comes out.. in wet Weather and the Woman in 
dry. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Ga>d. i. Notes 172 Mr. Saus- 
sure observed in placing his hydrometer in a receiver of an 
air-pump that .. the hair of his hygrometer conti acted. 
184s Darwin Voy. Nat. i. 4 The hygrometer gave a differ- 
ence of 29-6 degrees, between the teinpeiature of the air, 
and the point at which dew was precipitated. 

Hygrometric (haigmme-trik), a. ^[f. mod.L. 
Iiygronietric-us : see -ic ; in F. Jiygromelriquei] 

1 . Belonging to bygrometry; measuring, or re- 
lating to, the degree of humidity of the atmosphere 
or other bodies. 

i8ig Pantologia s.v. Hygrometer, The grass is superior 
to any other substance, .for hygrometric purpose.s. 1851 
Hltcsir. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 641 Shallow pans of water 
placed over the stove may keep the air hi its proper hygro- 
metric state. 185a Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. ll.xvi. 10 
Hygrometric observations made at different hours. 

2 . =;= Hygroscopic 2 , 

1794 Mautvn Rousieads Bot. x.xxii. 494 One_ species of 
Mnium whose filaments, .are so sensible of Moisture, that 
it has obtained the name of hygrometric. 1796 Withering 
Brit. Plants (ed. 3) HI. 833 When the Bryuni fiexuosum 
is moist, the capsules lie concealed amongst the leaves by 
a singular hygrometric quality in the fruit-sta|k ; but, as 
the moisture exhales, they become nearly upright. 1851 
lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 208 This starch, .being Ic.ss 
hygrometric than wheat starch, retains a more permanent. . 
glaze. iSkSz Darwin Frr/iZ. Orchids v. igo The contiaction 
and consequent movement is hygrometric in its natuie. 
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3 . Said of water or moisture so diffused as to be 
apparent only by the humidity that it imparts. 
rti83S J. Macculloch AUrib. God (1837) 111 . xlii. 94 
The dissolved or hygrometric water, c 1865 J. Wyloe m 
Circ. Sc. I. 410/1 Absence of hygrometric moisture. 

Hygrome-trical, tz. [see - al.] =prec._ 

^773 h)E Luc in F/ul. Trans. LXIII, 409 The t3asis..of 
my hygiometiical scale was to be the .soaking powei of 
melting ice. 1830 Lindley Nat. Sysi. Bot. 331 The vari- 
able hygrometrical state of the atmospheie. i86i H. Mac- 
millan Footnotes Pa^e Nat. 50 These haiis or filaments 
are . highly elastic and hygrometrical. 

Hygrome'trically, adv. [f. prec. + 

In a hygtomelric manner ; in lelalion to hygro- 
metry, or to the degree of moisture in the air. 

1808 Davy in P/iit. Trans. XCIX. 62 Sulphur.. burned 
in oxygene gas hygiometrically dry. i860 AIauky T’/tys. 
Ceog. Sea (Low) .\ii. § S5.j. The climate of the Dead Sea 
must have been hygrometiically veiy diffeient. 
Kygl^OWietry (haigrp-metn). [mod. f. Gr. u7/)o- 
Hygro- + measurement ; prob. ad. F. hygfo- 

viStrie.} That branch of physics which relates to 
the measurement of the humidity of the air. 

1783 DeSaussure {title) Essays on Hygrometiy. 1871 11 . 
S'l CWART Heat 150 ILygrometry is that hianch of science 
which treats of the state of the air with legard to moistuie, 

HygrOSCope (hai-grJskcmp). [mod. f. Gr. vypo- 
Hyqro- + -tr/coiros observing. V .hygroscoge.^ An 
instrument which indicates (without accurately 
measuring) the degree of humidity of the air. 

Usually a device in which a ijggetable or animal fibre (in 
Saiessure’s it., a huinan hair) which colUiacts with moistuie, 
is made to move an index round a graduated scale as in the 
wheel harometer, or, in a familiar form, to make a small 
male or female figuie emeige from a toy house. 

i66s Phil. Trans. 1 . 31 A Hygroscope, or an Instrument, 
wheieby the Watery steams, volatile in the Air, are dis- 
cerned. 1665 Hookc Microgr. Table 252 Of a wild Oat., 
and. .the manner of making an Hygroscope with it. 1679 
Moxon Math. Diet.., Hygrometer, an Instrument to mea- 
sure the Moisture of the Air, it is also called liy the Name 
of Hygroscope. 1790 Dc Luc in Phil. Trans. LXXXI. n, 
I made two hygioscopes of different elastic animal sub- 
stances. 1801 Monthly Rev. XXXV. 456 The hair hygio- 
metor, or rather hygroscope. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. -jci 
The Instrument, .simply indicates the presence of moisture 
without accurately measuring its amount; it is in tiuih, 
a hygroscope rather than a hygiometer. 

Hygroscopic (h3igm,skp'pilc), a. [f. as prec. 

+ -10. Cf. F, hygroscojiiquc.'] 

1 . Pertaining to the hygroscope or hygroscopy; 
relating to the degree of humidity of the air, 
hygrometric. 

177S Ash, Hygroscopic, belonging to the hygroscope. 
1836 Macgii.livray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxiii. 332 Expeii- 
ment.s on the constitution of the air,— its elasticity, its 
electrical, magnetic, and hygroscopic qualities. 

2 . spec. Said of bodies which readily absoib 
moisture fiom the air, so as to swell up, contract 
in length, or change form or consislenccj and thus 
indicate roughly the presence or absence of hu- 
midity; sensitive to moisture. 

1790 De Luc in Phil. Trans. I.XXXL 2 An hygroscopic 
body, which is not brought into contact with any other 
body drier than itself, cannot lose any part of its moisture 
but by_ evaporation. 1873 H. C. Wood Thcrap. (1879) 583 
Glycerine, .is very hygioscopic, and absorbs water from the 
air. 1880 C. & F. Darwin ilovem. FI. 489 The hygroscopic 
movements of plants. 

3 . =HygJIOMJ!TKI0 3. 

186a Land. Rev. 26 July 85 Moisture, but not in the 
foim of rain, .aqueous vapoui in the aii, and hygioscopic 
moisture in the soil. 1885 Goo dale Physiol. Bat. (1892) 
242 Water ..which adheres to the particles of an aii-dry 
soil and which does not affect at all the appearance of the 
particles, .has been called .. hygroscopic water. 

Hygrosco'pical, a. [f. us prec. -f -AL.] = 
piec. Hence Hyg'rosco’pically adv. 

177s Ash, Plygroscopical, belonging to the hygroscope, 
i796_ Hutton Math. Diet. I. 614/1 A .series of Hygro- 
scopical observations. i8r8 H. T. Colurrooke, Hygrosco- 
pically (F. Hall). 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 
407 This property of hygroscopically absorbing water. 

Hygroscopioity (hsiigmiskzipi-siti). [f. Hy- 
GROSCoino -t- -I'l’Y. hxmo^.Y. hygroscopicil^.'l Hy- 
groscopic quality. 

1847 Cycl. XI. 492 The hygroscopiclty of vegetable 
tissue, i860 All YenT Round 389/2 The lotifers .. aie 
preserved . .by tlie help of the hygroscopiclty of the sand. 

Hygroscopy (haigip'skdpi). [f. Gr. uypo- 
Hygro- -t--(r«oiria observation. In mod.F. hygro- 
scopied\ The observation of the humidity of the 
ail or other substance. 

tSss Mayne Expos. Lex., Plygroscopy, a synonymQu.s 
term for . . llygroinetry. 

Hygtaper, obs. form of FIag-taper, 

1597 Gkrarde Herbal ii. cclvii. § 4. 63a Common Mullein 
or Hygtaper. 

Hyh(e, obs. forms of Hie, High. 

Hyher, liyheyr, obs. forms of Hire. 

Hying (h3iTq),tti^/, jA arch. Forms: see Hie ji. 
[f. Hie v . -f -inqI.] The action of the verb Hie; 
hastening; haste, speed. (Cf. HiE jA) 
c laoj Lay. 933a Mid muchelen hqinge be leup [w.n leop] to 
hinge, ciays Passionour Lord^ti-] in 0 . E. Plisc. 
^ Pilates wrot him seolf a wryt al on hying. 111350 Will. 
PaBrne 2440 What of here hard heising, and of ]?& hole 
weder, Meliors was al mat. c Emare 511 He wrowghte 
hit yn hyghynge. - 


+ Hyingly, adv. Ohs. [f. hying, pres. pple. of 
tllE V. -f- -lyU.] With haste or speed, quickly. 

t izos Lay. 1071 pu swi 5 e hiendliche [f 1275 hi^eiiliche] 
scild }jc wi 3 daiSe. rtizzs ’Juliana 69 Iliiicndliche iher 
me. 1382 WvcLiP 2 Sam. xvii. 2c Thei wenten hiyngli. 

Hyke, obs. iorm of Hairi^, IIuke. 

Hyke (hoik int. ? Obs. [Cf. Hey (‘ hey go 
bet’) and Hi, used in the same sense.] A call to 
incite dogs to the chase. Hence Hylce v,, noucc-xvd. 

1764 T. Krydgi'.s Homer Travest. (1797) L 86 If thats the 
case, I know you’ll say T'is time indeed to liyke away. 1823 
Scoi'T Quentin D. xxxiii, Uncouple the hounds! Hyke 
a Talbot ! hyke a iJeaumont ! 

Hyl, obs. foim of Hill sb.. Ill a. 

II Hyla (hal’la). [mod.L., adopted as generic 
name by Laurenti (1768), ad. Gr. vKt) wood, forest.] 
A trec-lrog or tree-toad, as llyla pickcringi of the 
United Slates. 

/1 1842 W. I£. CiiANNiNO in Salt Thoreau {iZcjd) 130 Each 
clear hyla trilling the new spiing. 1859 Tlnnent Ceylon 

II. IX. iv. 477 T’he incessant metallic chirp of the hyla. 

Hyla, var. of Hvle. 

Hylactic (hilae-ktik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. vRan- 
TiK-df given to barking.] Of the nature of barking. 

1861 T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. vii. 52 Lawyers balking at 
each other in that peculiar style of hylactic delivery which 
is called forensic eloquence. 

So Hyla’ctism, baiking. 

1818 Shelley Lett. Pr. Wks. i 883 II. 245 Two or tluee 
dogs, who bark with a sharp hylactism. 

II Hylaeosaurus (haih'hsgTf's). Pakvont. Also 
hylao’csaur. [mod.L. (Mantell, 1832), f. Gr. uXafos 
belonging to forests (f. vXr) wood) + aavpos lizard,] 
A gigantic fossil saurian, found in the Wealden 
formation of Tilgatc forest, chiefly characterized hy 
a dermal ridge of large bony spines. 

1833 Sir C. Bell Hand (1834) 119 The Hylneosaurus . . is 
estimated to have been about thirty feet in length, 1877 Le 
Conte Elem. Gcol. 11. (1879I 434 The Hylaiosaur was another 
huge reptile of the same [Mesozoic] period. 

Hylair, var. Hilaire a. Obs., cheerful, 
t Hyla'rchic, a. Obs. [ad. Gr. *vkapyiK- 6 s = 
vkapyios, f. vkr] matter + apx^tv to rule. Cf. F. 
hylarchit/ue.'] Ruling over matter. 

1676 H. More Remarks Contents bvijb, Water is .. 
suspendedin Pumps. . by Gravitation upwards, moicexpiesly 
heie explained, and at last resolved into the Hylarchick 
Principle. Ibid, 186 The Hylarchick Spirit of the world 
holds strong and entire still. 1713 Berkeley /Ty/ni c^- Phil. 

III. Wks, 1871 I. 355 What difficulties concerning entity in 
abstract, sulistantial forms, hylarchic principles. 

So t Hyla'rchical a. Obs. 

1676 [see Hylostatical]. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. 
V. 668 Some other substance besides Body, such as is self 
active and hylarchical, or hath a natural power of ruling 
over matter. i68i Hallywell Melatnpron. 70 (T.) Tliis 
hylarchical principle, or plastick nature. 

II Hyla'snius. Obs. rare. [mod.L., repr. a Gr. 
type ^hkadiKos, f. k'Aq matter.] Materialization ; 
piesentatiou under a material form. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 217 Hylasmus is a Prophetick 
Scheme bearing stiongly upon the Phancy by exhibiling 
Class and palpable Objects, such as in Logick would bear 
the Notion of Subject or Matter. 1680 — Apocal. Apoc. 
i8g All this maybe nothing else but a Prophetick Hylasmus. 

So fHyla-stic a., materialistic; also tHyla’stic- 
ally adv. , materialistically. 

1639 Wm. Sclater Worthy Comimm. 46 As men dye but 
once foi all, no more is Christ oflfeied up. .but once for all, 
hylasticallyandin propitiation. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., 
Synopsis Proph. 217 This City so Hylastically set out ha.s a 
most Spiritual meaning. 1684 — Answer 241 He in this 
Hylastick and Israelistick way prophesies of the new 
Jerusalem. 

Hyld, hyllde, obs. ff. held, pa. t. of Hold v. 
Hylde, obs, f. Hield v., var. Hild v. Obs. 
Hylding, var. FLilding, Obs. 

IIHyle (hni-lz). Obs. Also 4-5 yle, 6 bile, (7 
hyla). [med.L. hyle, a. Gr. uAq wood, timber, 
material, by Aristotle and in later Gr. ‘ matter ’.] 
Matter, substance ; the first matter of the universe. 

[1390 Gower Conf. III. gi That matere universoll, Which 
bight yiem in speciall.J 01400 Ir. Secreta Secret., Gov. 
Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 94 Of Jjc saule commys anoker sub- 
•stance, kat ys clepyd ke yle. 1569 J. Sanford tx.Agrippa-'s 
y an. Arles 70 b, Of tbeundiuisible partes, of///Ai,ofmatiers. 
i6igPuKCHAs7l/icrncuj;«.lviii.564Vncreated Chaos, or Hyla, 
or first Matter, a 1652 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 1 18 This hyle or 
matter, .is indeed nothing else but the soul’s iiotentiality, 
ai6Sq H. More App. to De Philos. Cabhal. viii. (1713) 
182 That Hyle or fir.st Matter is mere Possibility of Being 
according to Aristotle. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) 1 . 
464 Jove pioduced the two first numbeis, the mundane soul 
and hyle ; he made hyle inert and stupid, but to the mun- 
dane soul he gave activity and uiideistanding. 

Hyleg (hai-leg). Astrol. Also 7 hilege, by- 
lech. [Of obscure origin. In Pers. (and Turkish) 
hailaj, ‘a calculation of astrologers by which 

they obtain evidence of the length of an infant’s 
life , ‘ a nativity ’ ; said by the Persian lexicogra- 
phers to be a Greek word, meaning originally ‘ foun- 
tain of life ’. The Pers. equivalent is given as kad- 
bdnti, lit. ‘ mistress of the house ’. In OP', yleg, 
ilech (Oresme, 14th c.).] Ruling planet of a 
nativity; apheta (cf. quot. 1706). 


<11625 Beaumont & Fl. Bloody Brother iv. I'i, Rfais nut 
of the self .Sam hou.se .. Looks at the Hilege with .i quaitile 
luling. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. civ. 527 Of the Prmogator 
of Life, called Hyiccli, or Hyleg, or Aidieta. 1668 Drviien 
Even, f.ove 11. i, What think you, sir, of the taking Hyleg? 
oi of the best w.iy of the lectification for a nativity? 1706 
I’liiLLH's (ed. Keisey), Hyleg, nr /fylah. a I’lanct, 01 jmrtof 
Heaven, which in a Man's N.uivity becomes tlie Model atnr 
and Significator of his Life. 1819 Wilson Ditt. As/nil. 
s.v. Apheta, If liy d.iy the Sim be in an Apbetn. place, he 
becomes Hyleg in prcfeience to all otheis. r88i Shori- 
liouSE y. Inglcsaut (1882) I. \v. 281 Tlic significalor being 
combust . . and the hyleg afflicted by evil planets. 

t Hylegi'acal, d. {d.) obs. [f. prec.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the hyleg. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xliv. 255 When the five ny!<'- 
giacall places at the liour of Bhtli.,aie oppiesscd, jiidgu 
death immediatly to follow. 1674 Moxiin Tutor Astt on. 

IV. Prob. viii. (ed, 3) 134 Turn about the Globe till tlie 
Piomittor come to the Hylcgiaral point. 1706 Piiii.iii's 
(ed. Keisey),_ //y/'<'j7i<tc<if Pld.es aie, .vec.knn tl to he fivi- 
in number, viz. the Asceiidam, the Mid-Heaven, the 7tli 
House, the gth and the nth. 

B, sb. — Ilylcgiacal [ilace. 

1668 Duyden Even. Love in i,The five Hylegi.ncalls ; the 
Ascendant, Medium Cedi, Sun, Moon and .Stars, 
t Hyle’gial, a. Obs. [see -ial.] ~ prec. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 141 They have,. found all the 
hylegiall places stiong and well constituted. 1727-41 
CiiAMurusCj'c<f., i/ylegiul Places, .ate those wheiein apUini t 
beiiig found, is qualified to have the government of life 
attributed to it. 

Hylic (liai'lik), a. [ad. med.L. hylic-us (Du 
Cange), a. Gr. bkin-bs material, f. vks] Hyll.] I’er- 
taining to matter, material. (In Gnostic theology 
opposed to psychic and pneumatic. ) 

1853 W. E. Tayler Hippolytus ii, ii. 86 They regarded 
Cain as the lepresentative of the Hylic, Abel of the I’sy. 
chical and Sethof the Pnetiinatic principle, i860 J. GARir.r.ii 
Faiths World II. 97/1 The Gno.stic notion that a el.iss of 
men . .suffered themselves to be so captivated by the infeiior 
world as to live only a hylic, or material life. 

So f HyTical a. = Hylic ; HyTiolsm, mate- 
rialism; Hyllcist, a materialist, 

1708 H. Dodweli. Nat. Mart. Hum. Souls 6 He supposes 
them . . to be Hyltcal and Choical, not Cfclestial. 1880 
Webster Supp., Jly Heist. 1893 Athenxum 12 Aug, 220/3 
The ‘ Ionian hylicists’, Descartes, Kant, and Mr. Spencer, 
all resemble one another in this respect. 

Hylien, obs. f. Hill v.^, to cover, 

Z377. Langl. P. pi. B. XII. 231 And taujlc hym and line 
to hylien hem with leues. 

Hylism (hai’liz’m). [f. Hyle -f -LS.w.] -=IIy- 

LICISM. Ii5 mod. Ilicts. 

Hyll, rare var. of PIull sb.'^, husk. 

[?an erior, or assimilated to hyll. Hill, 7’.‘ to coser [ 

1495 Trevisais Barth. Dc P. R. (W. de W.) x\ 11. txii. 673 
Oyle is the Juys of beryes of oliue ,, .\n<l the moie slyly 
that it comyth oute of the hylles : the bcttei it is. 

Hyll, obs, f. Hill sb., Ill; vai. Hill zi.i 
Hyllor, obs. form of Fldeu sb.'^ 

Hylo- (haild) - Gr. vko-'y), combining form tif 
vkx) wood, material, matter (see Hyle). Tlie 
modern formations are either technical terms of 
natural history (with hylo- — 'wood', ‘forest') 
or of philosophy (with /<j//o- = ‘ matter’). 
HyTobate [ad. mod.L. Ilylobates (Illiger, iSn), 
a. Gr. vkoPdrrjs, f. -PaT-qs walker], a long-armed 
ape or gibbon. Hylo'lbatine a. [-ine], belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Ilylobatim', or anthro- 
poid apes allied to Hylobates. -j- Hylo-bian [Gr. 
vko^i-os {{. / 3 ios life)] (see quot.). Hylo-ge-nesis 
[Genesis], the origin or formation of matter {Syd, 
Soc, Lex. 1886) ; so Hylo-geny [cf. F. kylogOtic']. 
Hy:lo-lde‘al a., peitaining to hylo -idealism. 
Hylo-ide-allsm, the doctrine of R. Lewins that 
reality belongs to the immediate object of belief 
as such; material or somatic idealism, sensuous 
subjectivism; hence Hy lo-ide'alist, one who 
holds this, Hylo 'logy [-logy], a doctrine or thcoiy 
concerning matter, f Hyloma'ma [Mania], 
excessive tendency towards materialism. Hylo- 
moTphic, Hylojno’rpliical adjs., pertaining to 
Hylomo’rphisni [Gr. poptpri form], the doctrine 
that primordial matter is the First Cause of the 
universe; so Hylomo’rphist, a believer in hylomor- 
phism. t Hylomo'rplioYts a., having a material 
form. Hylopathe'tic a. — hylopathic. t Hy- 
lopa’tliian a. [see hylopathy\ pertaining to, or 
holding, the view that all things are affections of 
matter ; also as sb. one who holds this view, 
t Hylopa'thio a., capable of affecting or being 
affected by matter, Hylo'pathisin, the doctrine 
that matter is sentient ; hence Hylo-patliist, a 
believer in hylopathism. ■[ HySo'pathy [Gr. 
ira^os, -iradeia affection], a spirit’s power of affect- 
ing matter. Hylo'phagous a. [f. Gr. vkoipcty-os 
(f. -(payos eating)], wood-eating (said of certain 
beetles) (Syd. Soc. Lex.). Kylo-pEeno'iiienal a. 
= hylo-ideal', hence Hyilo-plieuo'menalisni. 
f Hylosta'tic, -ioal adjs. [Gr. avariKbs causing 
to stand, Static], that places or arranges matter, 
HylotEeinm [Theism], the doctrine that God and 
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matter or the material universe are identical ; mate- 
rial pantheism ; hence Hylotlieist, a believer in 
hylotheism ; Hylothei'Stic /?., pertaining to hylo- 
theism. Hylo’tomotis a. [f. Gr. iiA-ordp-or (|f. 
Tf fiveiv to cut) + -oms], wood-cutting (said of cer- 
tain insects). 

[1871 Darwin Desc. vi. 196 The anthropomorphous 

apes, namely the gorilla, chimpanzee, orang, and * hylobates.] 
1727-41 Chambcrs CycL, Hylabii, or Hylobinn'!, a sect of 
Indian philosophers, thus denominated .. in regard they 
letired to fore.sts, to be more at leisure for the contemplation 
of natuie. 1864 _I-I. Spcnckr Ilhistr. Unw. Progr. 125 
*ltylogeny: Gravity, Matter, Ether. .. He [Oken] explains 
that .. Hylogeny [is the doctilne of] mateiial totalities. 
1883 Constance Naden in ’Jnil. Science Mar. 127 Many 
a cherished illusion must fall when tlie . . ‘ “Hylo-Ideal’ 
theory is finally established. 1884 Cassell's Eucycl. Diet. 
s V., The central Insistence of the hylo-ideal philosophy is 
that man is, for man, the measuie of the univeise. 1883 
C. Nadun in '}r>tl. Science Mar. 122 The standpoint of 
*liylo-idealism. 1891 R. W. Dale in Contcmp. Re%’. Apr. 
520 The philosophical creed which, undei Dr. Lewins’s 
teaching. Miss Naden accepted, is called ‘ Hylo-Idealism’. 
1856 F. Hall Sdnkhya-prmiachannbluisliya Pief. 7 The 
pueiile *hylology of the Nyaya. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
Misc. 11. ii. (1737) HI. 65 Being acted . . at the .same time, 
with an *Hylomania, wheieby they madly dote upon Matter. 
1881 Dublin Reei.Ser.iu. V. 236 He. .establishes the *hylo- 
morphical system held by St. Thomas. 1888 J. Martinp.au 
Siit'ly Relig. I. 11. i. 324 No biomovphic or *hylomorphic 
doctrine can raise its head against the deciee of Kant. 
Ibid. 337 To mark the differentia of these thiee theories we 
may call them respectively Anthropomorphism, Biomor- 
phism, and *kIylomorphism. 1897 Month Sept. 332 The 
scholastic doctrine of hylomorphism. 1888 J. Martincau 
Study Relig. II. ni, i. 142 ‘Matter’, construed by the 
*hylomorphists, declares itself competent to all. 1895 F. 
Hall Two Trifles 27 Solidiform spirits, whether *hylo- 
morphous or otherwise, are an object of rational cuiiosity. 
1655-87 II. More Antid. (1712) 228 Whether in meie 
Spirits themselves any arbitiavy impenetrability cannot be a 
part of this ' Hylopathetick faculty, I leave others to discuss. 
1678 CuDWOUTii Intell. Sysl. Pref. g The eduction of all 
things, even life and understanding it self, out of matter, in 
the way of qualities, or as the passions and affections 
thereof, generable and corruptible ; which form of atheisnt 
is styled by us . . ‘ *hylopathian ’. Ibid. i. v. 759 This was 
the Subterfuge of the Old Hylopathian Atheists, c 1800 R. 
Cumberland John de Lancaster (1809) I. 269 Thales, the 
hylopathian, who-.e principle of things was water. *682 
H. More Annot. Glanvilis Lux 0 . 217 A kindof*Hylo- 
pathick disposition of Impenetrability. 1864 Webster, 

' llylopathism, “’Hylopathist. [1655-87 H. More App, 
Antid. iii. (1712) 189 This affection of a Spirit we will make 
bold to call, .by one Greek term t/Aoirdfleia which, .we will 
as plainly as we can define thus, A power in a Spirit.. of 
becoming,. so firmly and closely united to a Body, as both 
to actuate, and to be acted upon, to affect, and be affected 
thereby.] Ibid. 228 The voluntary exertion of this *Hylo- 
pathy. 1891 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/2 The *Hylo-Phenomenal 
theorem of existence. 1884 Cassell's Eucycl. Difl., Hylo- 
idealism,, .is sometimes called ‘*hylo-phenomenalism. 1676 
H. More Remarks 141 That matter is misplaced, and the 
*Hylostatick Spirit of the Universe would dispose of it 
better. Ibid, x-C% That which I call die Hylarchicalor ^Hy- 
lostatical Spirit of the world. i8z8 'Nrasren.,* Hnlotheisut, 
the doctrine or belief that matter is God, or that there is 
no God, except matter and the universe. 1847 Craig. 
1864 Webster, Hulotheism, Hylotheism. i88i Jrnl. 
Science Jan. so A.\\ adoration therefore ‘ becomes pure Hylo- 
theism and self-worship 1859 F. Hall Contrib. towards 
Index I Aphorisms of the *hylotheistic theory. 

II Hylodes (hailffii'dfz). Zool, [mocl.L. (1826) 
a. Gr. v\di5r]s woody.] A genus of American loads ; 
an animal of this genus. 

■1858 Thoue.au Maine W. (1894) heard the 

hylodes and tree-toads. 

Kyloid (hai’loid), a. and sb. Zool, [f. Hyl.v -h 
-oiD.J a. adj. 0 f or pertaining to the Hylidst or 
tree-frogs, b. sb. One of tiie Hylid-s. 

Hyloist (hoi-bjist). Also huloist. [erron. for 
hyhst, f. Gr. v\rj matter.] (See quot. 1847.) 

18x8 T. L. Peacock Nightmare Abb. (1875! 340 Leaving 
..the materialists, hyloists, and antihyloists to settle this 
point among them. 1847 Craig, Huloist, one who affirms 
that matter is God. 1864 Webster, Huloist, the same as 
Hyloist. 

Hylote, obs. form of Helot, 

XCylozoic (hoiluziJu’ik), a. [f. Hylo- + Gr, ^01-17 
life + -ic.] Of or pertaining to hylozoism ; be- 
lieving in hylozoism ; materialistic. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. il. § 3. 62 These atheists 
may be also called ‘ Hylozoick ’ . . because they derive all 
things in the whole uni verse., from thy life of the Matter. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) bl- ui. § 8. 305 Hylozoic 
atheism which accounts the universe to be animated jn all 
its parts. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. II. iil. i. 160 
Hylozoic systems that stop with plant life as a type. 

So t Hylozo’ical rt. =prec. 

1678 CUDWORTII Intell. Syst. i. iii. § i. 105 Another form 
of Atheism, called by us hylozoical. 

Hylozoism (hsilczou-iz’m). [f. as prec. + -rsir. 
Cf. F. hylozoYsme.] The theory that matter is en- 
dowed with life, or that life is merely a property 
of matter. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. I. hi. § i. los Hylozoism . . 
makes all Body, as such, and therefore every smallest Atom 
of it, to have Life Essentially belonging to it. _ 1817 
Coleridge Biog. Lit. 63 The hypothesis of Hylozoism. .is 
the death of all lational physiology, and indeed of all 
physical science. 1887 R. D. Hicks vnEncycl. Brit.UDLiy.. 
563/2 To Cleanthes and Chrysippus ., there was no real 
diffeience between matter and its pause., they have leached 
the final result of unveiled hylozoism. 


Hylozoist (hoibzffu-ist). [f. as prec. + -IST.] 
A believer in hylozoism ; a materialist. 

1678 CuDWORTH Jniell. Syst. i. iii. § 2. 105 As eveiy 
Atomist is not theiefore necessaiily an Atheist, so neither 
must every Hylo/oist needs be accounted such. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 299 The ancient hylozoists, as 
vve learn from Cudworlh, asciibed an imperfect peiceptioii 
to theii atoms. 1869 Mozi.i Y ICss., Argt. Design (1S7S) II. 
370 The ancient Hylozoists and Kosmoplastic philosopheis. 

Hence Hylozoi’stic a., materialistic ; Hylozo- 
i'stically adv. 

_ 1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belie/ 1 . 296 This 
infinite substance [mattei] was, he said, immortal and im- 
perishable, and he designated it hj'lozoistically the Deity. 
1885 Sat. Rev. 14 Nov. 654/1 The doctiine termed tech- 
nically hylozoistic. 1890 J. F. Smith tr. Pfleideiers 
Develop. Theol. ia'. i. 338 His agnostic evolutionism is only 
a disguised matei ialistic (hylozoistic) pantheism. 

Hylp, obs. f. Help. Hylt, olis. f. IIjlt sb. 
Hylte, pa. t. of Hild v. Obs. Hyly, obs. f. 
Highly adv. Hylyn, obs. f. Island. 

Hym, obs. form of Him, llm,prou. 

H^men^ (hai'men). [a. L. Hymen, a. Gr. 
in mythology the god of marriage ; also in 
later Greek = fi/tevaios a wedding hymn.] 

1 , In Greek and Roman mythology ; The god 
of marriage, represented as a young man carrying 
a torch and veil. Hymen s band, etc., mairiage, 
wedlock. Hymen's temple, fane, etc., the church 
at whicli a marriage is solemnized, 

1590 Marlowe Edw. II, i. iv. 174 Would., That.. at the 
marriage-day The cup of Hymen had been full of poison. 
1600 Shaks. a. Y. L. v. iv. 135 Here’s eight that must 
take hands, To iovme in Hymens bands. 1789 E. Darwin 
Boi. Card. 164 To Hymen’s fane the bright procession 
moves, a 1839 Praed Poems (1864) 11 . 404 Oh 1 why 
should Hymen ever blight The roses Cupid woie? 1883 
Misa Braddon Gold. Cal/\. ix. 268 It was an awful busi- 
ness, this marriage, when she came to the veiy threshold of 
Hymen’s temple. 

2 , Marriage; wedlock; wedding, nuptials. Now 
rare. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 ' Mor. 109 a, The bond of an honor- 
able and lawfull Hymen. 1624 Massinger Renegado v. iii, 
To whose bounty Owe we our thanks foi gracing thus our 
hymen! 1697 Drvden JEneid vii. 769 A bloody Hymen 
shall th' alliance join Betwixt the 'Trojan and Ausonian 
line. 1788 Lady Haavke Julia de Gramont II. 203 On 
your propitious hymen may smiling peace, .for ever wait! 
1838 Lytton Alice III. viii, 'These are the feelings for a 
prudent Hymen said Vargrave. 

3 . A wedding-hymn, hymeneal song. rare. 

1613 R. C\WDREY Table Alph. (ed. 3I, Hymen, songs sung 
at marriages. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl, xii. ).xxvii, 
Heaven's winged shoals . . Attune their higher notes, and 
hymens sing, 1807 Robinson Archseol. Crieca v xi. 460 
Many hymens sang. 

4 . aitnb., as Hymen-bed, -'imngs. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv, i. 129 And give him hansell of 
his Hymen-bed. 

Hymen (hm-men). [a. Gr. vpiivos 

thin skin, membrane. Cf. F. hymen (Pare i6th c.).] 
1 . Anat. The virginal membrane, a fold of mucous 
membrane stretched across and partially closing 
the exlernal orifice of the vagina. 

1615 Crooke Body of Mam-^r^ Let vs set dowiie..the true 
History of the Hymen. _ 1704 J. Harris Lex. Tcchn., 
Hymen, is a circular Folding of the inner Membrane of the 
Vagina. 1789 Bmllie in Phil. Trans. LXXIX. 76 The 
existence of the hymen .. becomes a collateral confirmation 
of the same opinion. 1807 M. Baii.lie Morb. Anal. (ed. 7) 
392 The hymen was perfect ; and the uterus had not 
received that increase of bulk which is usual at puberty, 
t 2 . £ol. (See quot.) Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl.,Hymen is, .used by botanists for 
a fine delicate skin, wherewith flowers are inclosed while in 
the bud, and which bursts as the flower blows or opens. 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1818 in Todd ; and in later diets. 

3 . Conch, I'he ligament between the opposite 
valves of a bivalve shell. 

4 . Comb., as hymen-like adj. 

1889 J. M. Duncan Lect. Dis. IVom. xv. (ed, 4) 108 A 
diaphragm or hymen-like membranous dissepiment, 

Hymen, var. Hemen pron., Obs., them. 
Hymenaic (haim&c'dk), a. rare. [ad. L. 
Jiymenaicum, i. Gr. vixevm-os, f. 'Tjxrjv HymenT] 
lit. Of or pertaining to Hymen; used to invoke 
Hymen. Ilymetiaic dimeter (L. hymenaiettm dime- 
trtim), a dactylic dimeter acalalectic (- o u - u u). 

(Described by the Latin grammarian Marius Plotiu.s, who 
exemplifies it by the two Sapphic lines "Yfiev 'Yfi-rjoaov, Si 
TOP 'ASuvioi', and the L. ‘ mens sibi coiiscia’.) 

Hymenal (hoi'menal), a. [f. Hymen 2 + -AL.] 
Of or relating to the hymen, as in hymenal carxm- 
cles. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeneal (haimenral), a. and Forms : 
7 hymniall, himeneall, hymeneall, -seall, 8-9 
-seal, 7 — eal. [f, L. hymenee-tis (also hymeneins'), 
a. Gr, vfievaios belonging to wedlock, also as sb, 
a wedding, wedding-song (see ITymen^) + -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to marriage. 

160Z Marston Antonio’s Rev. 111. x% Fivb, Disloyal to 
our hymniall rites. 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 522 Martyrs 
. . who lookt on flaming Faggots, but as Hymenmall, and 
Nuptiall Torches. 1792 Mad. TT Lett, to J. Bryant 
7 Aug., Views of hymeneal connexions. 1838 Jas. Grant 
Sk. Lond. 165 The ‘lovely bride', about to be led to the 
hymeneal altar. 


B. sb. 1 . A wcdding-hymn. 

1717 Porn Eloisa 220 For her white virgins Hymenatals 
sing, Frccthinker'Ha 140 7 5 The Birds warbled out 

their Plymeneals. 1871 R, Ellis Latullns lxi.4 Now dotli 
a virgin approach, now soundeth a glad hymeneal. 

2 . pi. A wedding, nuptials. 

1655 Theophania 112 All in general expected either with 
envy or desire ihe consumiiialioii of their hymeneals. 1744 
H. Wau’OLE Lett. II. Mann (1834) I. ci, 340, I will not 
talk any moie politically but turn to hymeneals. 18Q9MAR. 
EDcrwoinii Manxtiviing sNi, All the pride, pomp, and 
circumstance of these glouous hymeneals appealed to them 
but as a dream. 

Plence Hyniene'ally adv. 

1839 T. Hook in New Monthly Mag LV. 443 The 
‘ roseate bands ’, which sound so liarmoniously and so hy- 
ineneally, had not been sufficiently strong. 1841 Ordebson 
Creol. XV.! 167 Our hymeneally addicted isle. 

Hymeneau (lisimenPan), a. and sb. Also 7 
hymeusean. [f. as prec. + -an.] 

A. adj. = Hymeneal m Nowntris. 

1606 AVarnfr Alb. Eng. xvi. cv. 410 To haue but strict- 
confined lone in Hymtenean bownes 011649 Drumm. of 
Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 40 I'he hymenean bed fair 
blood shall grace. 1799 Cammiell Pleas. Hope 1 202 The 
sacied home of Hymenean joy. 

i'B. j/t. = Hymeneal .r/i. I. Ohs. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 711 Here .. Eve deckt first her 
Nuptial Bed, And heav’nly Quires the Ilynieuffian sung. 

Hymenial (haimPnial), a.l- Bot. [f, IIy- 
MENi-UM -t - al.] Pertaining to the hymenium. 

Hymenial layer (of lichens) : the layer of the thallus 
which is composed of paraphyses and asci (Syd. Soc. Le.x.') 

1874 CooKC Fungi Smaller and younger spores pushing 
up from the hymenial cells. 1875 Benneit & Dyer Sachs' 
Bot. 240 The hymenial surfaces are greatly extended. 

Hyme'nial a.'t‘, erroneous var. of Hymeneal. 
1710 Brit. Apollo HI. No. 48. 3/1, I shall link her in th’ 
Hymeni.nl Tye. 1835 Miss Sedgwick Limvoods <1873) II. 
266 It must have been compounded by .some good hymenial 
genius. 

Kymenic (hmme’nik), a. [f. H ymen ^ 4- -ic.] 
Pertaining to the hymen : membranous. 

1855 in Max’ne Expos. Lex, 1886 in .lyd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeuicolar (haimeni’kd'lai), a. Bot. [f. 
PIymeni-um -t- L. cola inhabitant -t- -Alt.] Inhabit- 
ing the hymenium of fungi, 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hymeniferous (liaimferferas), a. Bot. [f. 
as prec. -i- -pekous.] Provided with a hymenium. 
1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Hymeniophore (haimr-nit^foej). Bot. [f. 
hymenio- Hymenium + Gr. -epopos carrying,] = 
IIyMENOPHORE. _ 1890 in Cent. Did. 

Hymenitis (haimensi’tis). Path. [f. Hymen 
- f -iTis.] Inflammation of the hymen. 

185s in M AVNE 1886 in ycc. iw. 1889 
J. M. Duncan Xer/. Dis.^ iVom.xx. (ed.4) 162 Other remote 
causes.. such as. .hymenitis, vestibulitis. 

II Hyttienium (hsimz-niiJm). Pl._ hymenia. 
Bot, [inod.L., ad, Gr, vpeviov, dim. of {jp.r]v 
Hymen 2,] The spore-bearing smface in fungi. 
In the common mushroom the hymenium covers 
the gills. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst, Bot. 334 The hymenium, in 
which the sporules are deposited. 1858 Carpenter Yeg. 
Bhys. § 778 This, .pileus, or cap, is composed of two mem- 
branes, of which the upper and outer is simple and imper- 
forate, like the cortical layer of licheas; whilst the inner 
bear.s the fructification, and is termed the hymenium. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 311 Small stalked cups, the flattened 
cavity of which bears a hymenium iu which ascospores are 
formed. 

ta. attrib. and Comb. 

1875 Bennett & Dvfr Sachs' Bat. 240 The hymenium- 
bearing body itself may be the pioduct of a sexual process. 

Hymeno- (hohmeno), repr. Gr. iiptvo-, com- 
bining form of vprjv, v/ihos ( 0 ) membrane, II Y- 
MEn 2 , as in ifiet/uTTrepos Hymenopterous. The 
other compounds now in use are technical terms of 
recent formation. 

Hymenodiotyonine (-di'ktidnain) [Gr. Simvov 
net + -ine], an alkaloid obtained from Hymeno- 
dictyon excelsum, an East Indian shrub. Hyme- 
no’geny [-geny], the production of membranes by 
the simple contact of two liquids. Hymeno'grapliy 
[-geaphy], a description of the membranes of 
animal bodies (Mayne, 1855). Hymenolichen 
(hoi;meni 7 |lai’ken), a lichen having features in 
common with hymenofnycetal fungi. Hynieno*- 
loffy [-LOGY'] (see quot. 1855); hence Hy-meno- 
lo’gical a. Hymenomycete (hainnendiinoisrt) 
[ad. mod.L. hymenomycetes i'll., f. Gr. pvnrjTts, 
pi. of pvKTjs mushtoomj, one of the IPymemmy- 
cetes, an order of fungi in wliicli the hymenium 
is on the exposed surface of the sporophoie; 
hence Hy'menoniyce’tal, Hy'iueuomycetous 
adfs., belonging to or having the nature of 
a hymenomycete ; Hyimenoixiyce toid a. [-OID], 
resembling a hymenomycete. Hymenoplxore, 
II Hyinen.o‘phoruiii, [Gr. -(pbpos carrying], the part 
of a fungus which supports the hymenium (cf. Hy- 
meniophoeb). Hyimenophylla’ceous a. [Gr. 
(pb\X-ov leaf], belonging to, or having the. charac- 
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ters of, the Ilymmophyllacewi or film-ferns, a family 
of ferns with delicately membranous and pellucid 
fronds, including Ilymenophyllitm and Tricho- 
manes. Hymeno-tomy [Gr. -roixia, ro f.irt cutting], 
dissection of animal membranes (Mayne 1S55); 
incision of the hymen {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1S86). 

1884 Times 14 Aug. 3 There is a close analogy in chemical 
propel ties between nicotine and ^hymenodictyonine. 1884 
Cassell's Encycl. Diet, (quoting Dunglison), *Hyiiie- 
twgeny. 1890 At/ienxnm S Apr. 439/2 Specimens of a new 
liritlsh *hymeno-lichen, CyLonema. interrupUmi. 1847 
Cra,ig, ‘^Hymenology. *853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hyvtcna- 
logy, term for that bianch [of anatomy] which treats of the 
nature and structure of membranes. 1874 Cooke Eimgi 
SO Such *hymeiiomycetal forms as Clavaria and Pterula. 
1884 AthenxJtin 26 Jan. 124/1 Structinally it [Splnerin 
pocnlii\ is hymenomycetal and not ascomycetal. 1887 
Gaunsey tr. De Bary’s Fungi v. § 88. 302 The spoio- 
phore would be thought at first .sight to belong to a Periza 
rather than to a Hymenomycete. 1857 Berkeley O-j'/Zo.?'. 
Hot. § 410. 374 Other *hymenoniycetoid expan.sioiis. 1866 
Trens. Bot. 60B/1 Hymenophornm, the celliilai or fila- 
mentous structuie in ^hymenomycetous fungi, on which 
the hymeniumor fructifying surface is spread like wax upon 
a mould. 1874 Cooke Fungi 18 T’he stem and cap or 
pileus, winch together constitute what is called the '"hyme- 
nophore. 

Hymenoid (hai'm&oid), a, Bot, [ad. Gr. 
roeiSijs membranous ; see Hymen ^ and -oin.] Re- 
sembling a membrane ; haying a membranous 
structure. 1886 in Syd. Foe. Lex. 

Hymenoptei* (hsimenp-pta.!). [ad. F. hy- 

menoplh-e : see next.] A hymcnoplerons insect. 

i8z8 in Webster. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Afx in 
Jrnl. Gcog. Soc. XXIX, 135 note. This large hymenopter 
is of several varieties. x88i — in Academy 21 May 366/3 
That ‘teirlble hymenopter', the Quissonde ant, 

II Hymenoptera (haimenp-ptera), sh.pl. Zool. 
[mod.L. (Linuseiis, 1748), a. Gr. vptvo-nTepa, neuL, 
pi. of viievoiTTepos ; see IIymenopteuous,] A large 
and important order of insects (including the ants, 
wasps, bees, etc.'), having four membranous wings 
(which are, however, sometimes caducous or absent) ; 
the females have an ovipositor, which may also serve 
as a sting. 

1773 T. P. Yeats Insiit, Entom. 19 Hymenoptera. .have 
four membranaceous naked wings . . [and] the abdomen 
armed with a sting. 1802 Kirby Monogr. Apium Ang. 
title-p., Some Intioductory Remarks upon the Class Hyme- 
noptera. 1834 Mrdwin Angler in IVales I. 163 hike other 
hymenoptera, during the period of generation.. they have 
ings. 

Hence Hymeno'pteral tr. = Hymenopterous ; 
Hymeuo'pteran, a member of the order Hy- 
menoptera ; Kyineno-pterist, an entomologist 
whose special study is Hymenoptera. 

1828 Webster, Hymenopteyal, having four membranous 
wings, 1842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc., Flyinenopterans. 
1877 Huxley Anai. Inv. Anim. vii. 450 The female., 
never leaves the body of the Hymenopteran in which she is 
parasitic, 1881 Fennsylv, Sch, Jrnl. XXX, 125 Prof. Henri 
de Saussen, a distinguished hymenopterist, of Geneva, 
Hymenopterology (hai m&ppterpdodgi). [f. 
prec. + -(o)l,OGY.] The branch of Entomology that 
deals with the Hymenoptera. Hence Kymenop- 
teroTogfist = FIymenopteeist ; Hymenoptero- 
lo'ffioal a., belonging to hymenopterology. 

i8ss Mayne Expos, Lex., Hymenopterology, Hymenop- 
terological. 1875 Lubbock Orig. Chnliz. App, 480 Our 
most learned hymenopterologist. 

Kymenopterous (hoimenp'piems), a. [f. 
hymenopter-us, a. Gr. vpitiamTepoi (f. ijytvo- 
membrane, Hymeno- + itrepuv wing) + -oos.] 
Having membranous wings ; belonging to the 
liymeiioptera, 

_ 1813 Binglev Anim. Biog. (ed. 4] I. 48 Hymenopterous 
insects, .have generally four membranaceous naked v’ings. 
r8i6 Kirby & Sp, Azj/iJWd/. (1843)!. 88 The sting of hymenop- 
terous insects. 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4 Met. I?is. ii, 33 
The ordinary type of Hymenopterous larva. .is a fleshy 
apod grub. 

Hymn (him), sh. Forms : i ymen, ymmou, 
hymen, 3-6 ymne, (3-5 imne, 4-5 impne), 4-6 
ympne, (4yrayn, 5 umne), 5-6 hympne, (6 irae, 
imme, himme), 6-7 hymme, hymne, 6- hymn, 
[f, L. hymnns, a. Gr. vixvos a song or ode in praise 
of gods or heroes, taken by the LXX to render 
various Heb. words, meaning a song of praise to 
God; hence in N.T. (Eph. v. 19, Col. ill. 16), and 
in the Latin Vulgate and Christian writers from 
Augustine. Late eccl. Ij. ymnus was adopted in 
OE. as ymen, pi. ynienas, ymnas ; but the ME. 
forms repr. OF. ymne, often modified after con- 
temporary and at length under 

classical influence to hy/nn (mod.F. hymne'). The 
earliest evidence for the non-pronunciation of final 
-M is app. Palsgrave’s ijmne.'\ 

1 . A song of praise to God ; any composition in 
praise of God which is adapted to be chanted or 
sung ; spec, a metrical composition .adapted to be 
sung in a religious service ; sometimes distin- 
guished from psalm or anthem, as not being part 
of the text of the Bible. 

c 825 Vesp, Psalter cxxxvi. 3 Hymen singaS us of songum 


Slone. 971 Blickl. Horn. 147 He [Michael] wms ymen siiiC- 
ende micl eallum [jfEm englum. c 1000 Ags. Vs. (Th.) c.xviii. 
[cxi.\-.] 171 Nil mine weler.as tie woidiim lielcettaS ymnas 
elne. « 1223 shier. F. eo To [ 3 e] laste uers of eueiich 
imne. /ltd. 158 Vor .so hit is in his ymne: ‘aiitia desei-ti 
teiieils sub annis'. ai^ao E. E. Psalter xcix, [c.] 4 In 
scluift his porches pat be. In ympnes to him schrive yhe. 
1382 Wvci IF Col. iii. 16 In salmes, and ymnes and spiritual 
soiigis. c 1420 Pallnd. on Hush. vil. 260 (148) Saluz, blisse, 
ymne, honour . . lesu, be to The. 1483 Calk. Angl. 186/1 
To synge Ilympnes, hinipnicare. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1331) 215 b, As the cliirche syngeth in the ymne Aue 
M.iris Stella. 1330 Palsgr. 231/2 Hymme that is song in 
the churche, hymne. Hid. 234/1 linme thtit is songe, 
iiynine. 1624 Sander-SON 12 .SVzv/z. (1632) 458 His disciples 
.sang an hymme. 1738 Wisi.ey Hymn, Lift up your 
Heads iii, To Psalms and Hymns vve may aspire, If 
Anthems are too high. 1836 Sianuy .'Hnai Pal. iii. 
(18581 192 'J'he earliest hymn of Christian devotion, hmst 
forth from the multitude, Hosanna to the .Son of David. 

2 . An ode or song of pi.aise i 1 honour of a deity, 
a country, etc. 

1513 Doui.t.AS /Ends vi. x. 70 Hyinpnis of pi ice, tri- 
viiiphe, and victory All singand. 1613 Purcuas Pilgrimage 
(i6i,(.) 457 Eveiy noone-tide they sing Hymnes to the 
Sunne. 1697 Drydf.n \’trg. Georg. 11.53s lii jolly Hymns 
they praise the God of Wine. 1796 II. Hunter tr. SI. 
Pieire's Stud. Nat. (1799'' HI, 254 This hymn will stand 
a compaiison with the finest odes of Horace. 1843 Penny 
Cycl. XXVI. 171/a 'The names of the authors of the hymns | 
of the Rigveda have been handed down witli the Veda 
itself. 1871 R. Ellis Caiullits Ixi, 12 Chant in melody 
musical Hymns of bridal. 1880 Comic’s Diet. Mns. II. 
219/2 (Am Marseillaise') The woids and music of this 
popular French hymn are the composition of Claude Joseph 
Kouget de Lisle [24 Apr. 1792]. 

3 . aitrih. and Couth., as hymn-malter, -singer, 
-sinking, -tune, -writer, -writing’, hymn-quoting 
adj. , hymn-wise adv. 

1483 Cnih. Angl. 186/1 An Ilimpiie maker, hympnistn. 
i^S 3 AsHWEi.r. Eides Aposi. 263 His Creed, sung hymne- 
wise in the Church-service. 1768-74 Tucker IA. Nat. 
(1852) 1 1 . 234 Pathetic lectures, long prayers, and incessant 
hymn-siiigings. m 1835 Mils. Hemans Poems, Fiew Jrom 
Casiri,'l'h.e pine-woods, their choial hymn-notes sending. 
1879 WiitTNEV Sanskrit Gram. p. xiv, It is the most in- 
teresting of all, after the Rig-Veda, because it contains the 
largest amount of hymn-mateiial. 

Hymn (him\ v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To worship or praise in song ; lo sing 
liymns to. 

1667 Milton P, L. vi. 96 A.s sons of one great Sire 
Hymning th' Eternal Father. 1733 Pope Rss. hJnu in. 156 
In the same temple.. All vocal beings hymn'd their equal 
God. 1796-7 Coleridge Poems (1862) 21 T'herefore oft 
I hymn thy name. 1830 Sir R. Grant Hymn, ‘ Oh Worship 
the ICing' vi, While angels delight to iiymn thee above. 
1874 PusEY Lent. Serin. 453 Evening by evening, as they 
came to the setting sun, they hymned Father, Son, .and Holy 
Ghost. 

2 . To sing as a hymn ; to express in a iiymn or 
song of praise. 

1727 Pope Mary Gulliver to Capi. Gulliver 106 To hymn 
harmonious Houyhnhnm thiough thenose. 1704 Coleridge 
Rclig, Mnsings 6 The heavenly multitude, Who hymned 
the song of peace o’er Bethlehem’s fields. 1813 H. & J. 
Smith ReJ. Addr., Rebuilding, The spheres hymn music. 
187s Jowett Plato (ed. z) III. 451 They hymn their piaises 
and call them by sweet names. 

3 . ahsol. To sing hymns. 

1715-20 Pope. Iliad xxiv. 83 Where this minstrel-god . . 
amid the quire Stood proud to hymn, and tune his youthful 
lyre. 1778 Sk. Tabernacle Frames 28 Then, as they’re 
hymning, checks ’em with a Gag. 1804 J. Grahame Sabbath 
122 Thus reading, hymning, all alone, un.seen, The shepherd- 
boy the Sabbath holy keeps. 1827 Pollok Course T. vii. 
The thrush Concerting with the laik that hymned on high. 
Hence Hymning (hi’miq) “vH. sh. and ppl. a. 

1667 Milton P. L . nr. 417 Thus they in Heav'n .. Thir 
happie hours in joy and hymning spent. 1674 Drydcn 
State Innoc. iv. i. None of all his hymning guards are nigh. 
1874 Farrar Christ (1894) ti8 Some hand of hymning 
angels. 

Hymnal (hi-mnal), a. and sh. [f. L. hymn-us 
-1- -Ah. The sb. use represents a mecl.L, hytnnale 
occurring as imnak in Wr.-Wiilcker 589/1.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to a hymn or hymns. 

1644 Sir E. Df.ring Prop. Sacr. Ciijh, Use of Musick in 

the hymnall part of Service. 1763 J. Brown Poetry <5- Mns. 
vi. 102 We find many of the elder Poets of Greece mixing 
the hymnal and enthusiastic with the historic or narrative 
Species. 1887 Sir T. Martin in Blackui. Mag. Nov. 689 
They begin the awful Hymnal lay. 

B. sb. A collection of hymns for use in divine 
worship ; a hymn-book. 

14 • . F oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 588/6 Hymnare \in later hand) 
a hymnale. 1537 in Glasscock Rec. Si. Michael's, Bp. 
Siortforci (1882) 127 Item an Imnall prynted and iiij 
pi_[oc]essionals of parchement. 1543 Churchw. Acc. St. 
Giles, Reading 67 Paid for an Imnenall xiiiji*. 1554 in 
Antiquary (1894) Nov. 187 For ij hymnalls iiiji. 1846 
Maskf.ll Rit. I, p. xeyi, It cannot he doubted that 
S, Augustine, with the breviary and missal recommended 
by S. Gregory, introduced also the hymnal then used at 
Rome. 1887 tpitle) Congregational Church Hymnal. 

Hymnar, var. Hymnabt, HymnerI. 

1853 Rock Ch. q/Fathers\\\. n. 13 One ofzElfric’s enact- 
ments requiring each clerk to have, .a hymnar. 

Hymnaipy (hi'mnari). [ad. med.L. hymndriwn, 
f. hymn-us : see -ary.] A collection of hymns ; 
a hymnal. 

1888 E. H. Plumptre in Contemp, Rev. J&n. 59 They [the 
vicars] were required to learn by heart, .their Psalter, their 
Hymnary [ymPnaiio], and their Anthem-book. {title) 


The Church Hymnary. Authoiiscd for use in Public 
Worship by the Chuirh of .Scotland, the Fiee Church of 
Scothand, the United Presbyterian Church [etc.]. 

Hymn-book (lii'mbuk). A book containing 
a collection of hymns. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. V. xxii[i.]. (Concl.i, Vineiiher niisen- 
lice metie. 1779 Wl si.i v Hymii.s Vsd. ,\, I am peisiiaded 
no such Hymn-book.. has yet been publislu'il. 1854 IGn R- 
SON i.ett. ly Soc. Aims, I'.loquciuc W’ks. (llnlm) ill. kjo, 

I call liini only a good leadei who can le.Til sense aiul 
poetry into any hymn in tlie hymn-hook. 

tHymner’, Ohs. Forms : i ymener, hym- 
ner, ymner, 5 i-, ymner(e, hympuer. [.ad. 
eccl. L, hymndrium, hymndrius (later also hym- 
udre, yiiLp)>idre, etc.), a Iiymnal ; cf. Ob’. {/i)yiii- 
oiier, mofl.F. hymnnire.'] A boolc of liyirins ; ti 
hymnal or hyinnary, 

rgoo in Ralne Eab> ic Rolls IPr/e Mins. (Sin tees) 147 Tu'.i 
Crl'^tes hec..nnd j. mresshoc and j. yinener and j. salln. 
mioo Charter of Leo/ric in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV. 275 .11. 
ymneras and .1. deorwyifte bletsingborand .111. oflie 'G 1450 
in Wr.-Wiilckei 589/1 Ininak it Imiiaiiitm, .tii ymnt.us 
1483 Ca th. Angl. j86/r An \\'qn\\mo\- . .himpnariiim. 

Hyinner'*^ (hi-moi, libinnoj). [ 1 . IIVMN 7;. I 
-Ell I.] One who hymns; a singer of IiymiLS. 

i8i6 W. 'Payi OR in Monthly Rev. I. XXX. 358 These 
hymneis of idolatry. 1848 I.vtTO.v IC. .‘{ithiir\ni. cwx, 
Natino, thou, .nevei -silent Ilymnermito God. 1857 H. H. 
Wilson ti. Rig-veda III. 53 Ilymm-i, we hear thy vvnriK, 
that thou hast come from afar, 

Hyiuixic (hbmnik), a, {sh.) [f. Hymn sh. t 

-10; cf. F, hymniqiti'.] Of, i)CMl;iiiiing to, of the 
nature of, a hymn or hymns. 

1589 PuTii NiiAM Eng, Poesie lit, vi. (Arb.l 164 'I’he Poets 
Ilymnick and historicall who be occupied either in diuine 
I.'iudes, 01 in heioicall repoi ts. 1615 .Svt.vi.sTl’R .SI. J.ewi\ 
592 'i'o whom wee pay Heroic!: I iiities in this Hyimiik Lay. 
<11631 Donne Poems (1650) 255 He roiintls the aii(', and 
hieaks the hymnique notes In biids, Heavens cUoiislei'., 
organique thro.Ttes. 1830 JI. N. Coliridgi; Grk. Poets 
(1834) 107 C.Tllimacluis, as in hymnic duty boiiiul, bitteily 
leviles Kuheinerus. 1882-3 in Hcnafl' Emyd. Relig. Nnowt. 
III. 25S9/2 .Scieral cases in which very moderate poetic 
talents have produced eminent hymnic benefactions. 

B. sb. A composition of the nature of a hymn. 
a 1834 Lamb Misc. IVks. (1871) 451 The more modern or 
Wattsian hymnics. 

Hymnicide. nonce-wd, [f. as next h- -cide 2.] 
The ‘ murdering ’ of a hymn, i. e. by alterations. 

1862 Evangel. Christendom July 355 We have liere a new 
illustration of the unhappy practice of hymnicide, which is 
as unjust to the authors of hymns, as it is geneially deni- 
mental to poetry. 

f HymniTeroTis, a, rarc-°. [f. L. hymn-m 
Hymn sh. + -feiious.] ‘ Bringing or producing 
hymns’ (Bailey, 1/21). 

Hyianifica’tion. nonce- 7 vd. [f. as prec- + 
-pioation.] The making of hymns. 

iSgx G. ftlEREDiTH One 0 / our Conq. 111. ix. 173 The 
hideousness of our hymnification. 

‘ninish, o. Oh.!, [f. Hymn .th. + -ish.] 

Like a hymn. 

1583 Stanyhurst /Ends it, (Aib.) 51 Sonnets nre carroled 
hymnish By l.nds and maydens. 

Hyninist (hi-mnist). [f. L. hymn-us, fir, 
vpy-os, Hymn sh. + -ist : cf, fsalmist.'] A com- 
poser of hymns. 

1621 G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. xi. (1626) 2:7 A Dragon , . 
gaping to deuoure the H3'mnists face, 1813 'T. Ji rFER.so.v 
Writ. (1830) IV. 225 , 1 have no hesitation in giving him the 
palm over all the hymnists of every language. 1858 Bailey 
The Age 104 The awful hj’mnist Orpheus, hard of fable. 

Hymnless (hi'mles), a. [f. Hymn sb. -t- -less.] 
Without a hymn. 

1822 Milman Martyr of Aniioih 166 And mute as 
sepulchre.s the hymnle.ss temples stand. 1873 W. Taylor 
in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. c.\lix. 6 The man who has 
a dumb spirit and a hymnless heart. 

Hymnodist (hi-mnWist). [f. next -t- -i.s'r.] 
One skilled in hymnody ; a liymnist. 

«_I 7 ii_Kf.n Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 197 For 
their Divines their Hymnodists they own’d. Who while 
they prais’d a God, that God aton’d. 1883 Ch. Times 
25 May 372 St. Joseph the Hymnographer. . was the most 
prolific hymnodist of the Eastern church. 

Hyiunody (hi'mn^di). [ad. med.L. hymnddia, 
a. Gr. vfivqiS'ia singing of hymns, f. v/ivos Hymn 
+ deiddv to sing, song, Ode. Cf. Psalmody.] 

1 . The singing of hymns or sacred songs ; the 
composition of hymns for singing. 

a 1711 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 448 For as thy 
Temple-Offrings fall or rise, Hymnody chills or fires, Re- 
ligion live.s or dies. 1838 Thirlwall Greece 1 1 . xli. 124 The 
epos .. appears to have adhered to the model of the ancient 
hymnody. 1862 Merivalk Rom. Emp. (1865) III. xxiii. 86 
The poet has strictly preserved the proper form of hj’innody. 
1876 C. M. Davies Unorth. Land. led. 2) 151, I had been 
prepared for the Moravians being great in hymnody. 

2 . Hymns collectively ; the body of hymns be- 
longing to any age, country, church, etc. 

1864 in Webster. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Kimul. 
II. 1654 Among the jewels of German hymnody. 

Hymuograplier (himnp'grafai), [f. Gr, ftp- 
voyp&qi-os hymn-writer (f. vpyo-s Hymn -h -•ypaipos 
writing, writer) + -ER L] A composer of hymns. 

a 1619 Fotherby Aiheom, Pref. (1622) 4 There could none 
haue any cause to insult ouer another ; not the Hymno- 
grapher ouer the Historiographer. [1656 Blount Glossogr., 
Hymnigrapher, a Writer of Hymns. 1721 in Bajley.] 
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i84i_Cdl. Wiseman Re7n.Let. Rev. W, Palmers^ St. Pru- 
dentiu-s, the Chi istiaii hymnographer, 1846 Grote Greece 
I. i. (1854) I. 46 The hymnographer describes him [Dionysos] 
as standing on the sea-shore. 1864 Sat. Rev. 488 To bring 
before us the character of Hermes as conceived by the so- 
called Homeric hymnographer. 

Hymnography (himnf7-gra6). [f. as jirec. -t- 
-GU.U’HY.] The literary history and bibliography 
of hymns. 

1864 in Webster. 1886 American XII. 154 Hymnography 
has become a distinct branch of literature within the last 
forty years. 

Hymnologic (himnalp'dgih), a. [f. late Gr. 
vfivokoyuc-os, f. vjJtvokvyos : see Hymnology and 
- 10 .] Of or pertaining to, hymnology. 

1883 Hoviilet. Monthly Dec. 159 The best hymnologic re- 
sults of that country. 

So Hyittixolo'g'ical =prec. ; Hymnolo'grically 

atfo,, in relation to hymnology. 

1882 Sala Atner. Revit. (1885) 392 It was something of a 
liymnological melody with a comic flavour. 1888 Literary 
World 10 Aug. 113/2 The lines, which recent hymnological 
controvei sy has made famous. 1892 Sat. Rev. 23 Apr. 485/t 
Ilymnologically worthless. 

Hyninologist (himn^i-lodjist'). [f. Gr. v/xyo- 
Xuy-os (see next) + -IST.] a. A composer of hymns, 
a hymnist. b. One who studies or is versed in 
hymnology. 

1796 C. Burney Mem. Mctastaeio I. 42 If Metastasio had 
been a mere psalmodist, or hymnologist 1882-3 hi Schaff 
Encycl. Reliy. Knowl. II. 1054 Professor F. M. Biid, the 
hymnologist, has .said that his [T. H. Gill’s] hymn.s were 
destined to a long life. 1889 J. W. Rogan in Plomilei. 
Rev. Mar. 207 (Funk) Cowper. .took his place iu the world 
as .. one of the _ sweetest of hyinnologists and the most 
popular poet of his generation. 

■ Hymnology (himnp-lod^i). [Originally ad. 
Gr. vixvoXoyLa the singing of hymns (f. v/ivokoyos 
hymn-singing; cf. L. liymnologtis a singer of hymns); 
but in modern usage app. taken as f. Hymn sb. + 
-(o)logy. Cf. F. hyinnologie, the singing of hymns, 
a treatise on hymns.] 

F 1 . The singing of hymns. Obs. 
a. 1638 Mede Dial. 56 (T.) Tliat hymnologic which the 
Primitive Church used at the offering of bread and wine for 
the Eucharist. 1727 Bailev' vol. II, Hymnology, a singing 
of Plymns or Psalms. 1773 in Ash. 1833 Milman Lat. 
Ckr. IX. viii. (1864) V. 383 The Chanting and Psalmody of 
the Church he would perhaps replace.. by a more simple 
and passionate hymnology. 

2 . The composition of hymns. 

1839 Stonehou.se A.rhohne 222 With reference to hymno- 
iogy, he [Charles Wesley] was a poet of very considei-able 
talents. 1879 Farrar St. Paul II. 463 note, Christian 
hymnology began very eai'l}', though the hj'mn.s were not 
neces-sarily metrical. 

3 . The study of hymns, their histoiy, use, etc. ; 
also, the subject of this study, hymns collectively 
or as a form of literary composition. 

t8i8 Tonn, Hymnology, a collection of hymns. 1828 Q. 
Rev. July 17 We shall enter into a preliminary historical 
sketch of the psalurody, and what we shall take the liber ty 
of calling the hymnology, of the Christian Church. 1855 
Milman Lai. Chr. xiv, rv. (1864) IX. 174 In fact, all Hym- 
nology, vernacular as well as Latin, is poetry only to pre- 
disposed or habituated ears. 1880 Manch. Gnard. 24 Dec,, 
The most comprehensive and trustworthy handbook of hym- 
nology in the language. 1892 J. Julian {title) A Dictionary 
of Hymnology, 

Hympe, hyinpe halt : see I-Iimp, 

Hyii, obs. f. Kin Jirojt., Hyne, Inn. 

Hyneh, obs. f. Hinch. 

Hynd, obs. f. Hend a. Hyxid, hyne, obs. ff. 
I'liND, Hynder, obs. f. Hinder a., v. Hynd-, 
hynmast, -mest, obs. ff. Hindmost. 

Hyne (hain), ad-a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-5 hyn, 
hyene, lieyn(n)e, heine, 5 Men, 5-7 hine, (8 
hind). [A northern (chiefly Sc.) word, synonymous 
with southern ME, Hen, Henne, ‘hence’, but app, of 
different origin, as OE. hionan, lieonan would not 
normally be represented by hyne. The ordinary 
northern word for ‘ hence ’ was Hbthen, of which 
hyne was perh. a contraction, as also whyne, thyne 
= ME. hweden, Jeti'en, whence, thence. Cf. also 
Syne •.—stden (ON. sl^ari) .] 

1 . Hence ; from this place ; away ; departed. Is 
{gone) hyne, is departed, is no more. dial. 

ciy]$ Sc, Leg. Saints, Panins 1162 JJu wekit spryt, ga 
hyne f>e way ! c 1440 York Mysi. x.xxvi. 272 Lede we her 
heyne [rimes pyne, tyne], c_i46o 'Tmuneley Myst. xviii. 
216 We haue nede for to go hien [rimes myne, tyne, fyne]. 
c 1470 FIenry Wallace x. 314 All the men, hyn till [the] 
orient. <11475 Ranf Coil^ear 49 Fline ouir seuin mylis I 
dwell. 1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 233 Sudaynly in the space 
of a luke, All was hyne went, c 1360 A. Scott Poems 
(S. T. S.)xvi. 39 All the blythepes, joy, and bliss, The lusty, 
wantoun lyfe, I wiss, Oflufe is hyne. 1674-91 Ray N.C. 
Words 21 Hme, Hence. Cnmb. 1724 Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. 
(1733) I. 86 Far hind out o’er the lee. 1813 W. Beattie 
Emits Thne Paring's (1871) 32 Hyne o’er ayont the mill- 
stane craigs. 1871 w . Alexander yolmny Gibb ii, They're 
maybe hyne awa’. 

+ 2 , From this world ; out of this life, {BaitK) 
heir and hyne.^ both in this world and the next. Obs . 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Symon^- yadas xl. g6 Eftyr Ihesu 
vpraisit wes fra hyne to hewyne. <11400-50 Alexander 
799 must rewle all my realm qwen I am_ raght hyne. 
1560 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 44s God ordanit lufe to be 
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baith heir and hine. 1367 Gude 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 235 
Confes thy sinnis les and maer, VntothyGod, or thow hyne 
wend. 

i" 3 . From this time ; hereafter. Obs. rare. 

c 1460 Toxunelcy Myst. xvii. go Well is me that I shall 
dre Tyll I haue sene hym with myn ee, And no longer 
hyne. 1674-91 Ray N. C. IVords 37 Hine og a luhilc ; ere 
long. 

Hence Hyneforth, henceforth ; Hynefo'rward, 
henceforward (also fra hyne forward) ; Hyne- 
ward, hence, 

a 1400-30 A lexander 734 Hy hyneward. c 1400 
Maundev. (Ro.\'b.1 xxvi. 125 Fra heyne foiward my worde 
sail be of als grete strenth..as my swerde. 1434 Misyn 
Mending Life xi. 123 Heynforwaid, swettist lorde, go not 
fro me. 1570 Henry's IVallace i. 19 Hyne furth now 
[c 1470 hensfurthj I will my proces hald. 

Hyney, hynny, obs. ff. Hinny v. Hjng, -e, 
obs. ff. FIang v., Hinge. Hyngel, obs. f. Hingle. 
Hynt, var. Hent v. Obs. 

Rynward, obs. form of Hindwaed adv. 
c 1440 Hylton Scala Peif. (W. de W. 1494) i. xiii, Hyn- 
warcle are all bodely thynges, fforwarde are goostly thynges. 

Hyo- (h3ii<?). [f. Gr. VO- in vo-ftSrjs : see Hyoid.] 
A foimalive element employed in various modem 
scientific terms, chiefly anatomical, referring to the 
hyoid bone in connexion with adjoining parts of 
the body. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Hyo, names compounded of this 
woid belong to muscles which originate from, or are 
inserted into, or connected with the os hyoides, as Hyo- 
glossus, Hyo-pharyngeits, Gcnio-hyo-glossns, etc. 

Hyohramcliial a., pertaining to the hyoid bone 
and the branchite. Hyodont, Hyodo’ntid [Gr. 
6S0UJ, oSovT- tooth], one of the Hyodontidse or 
toothed herrings, a family of fresh-water fishes 
having teeth on the hyoid bone, found in the rivers 
and lakes of North America. Hym-epiglo'ttic, 
Hyo-epiglotti'dean adjs., connecting the hyoid 
bone with the epiglottis. Hyogamoid, Hymga- 
noi-dean adjs. [Ganoid], belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of, the Hyoganoidei, a sub-class of ganoid 
fishes, having the hyoid apparatus like those of the 
teleosts. Hyoglo’ssal, Hyoglo’ssian adjs. [Gr. 
fKosaaa. tongue], connected with the hyoid bone 
and the tongue. l|Hyoglo-ssiis, a muscle of the 
hyoid bone and tongue. Hyoine’ntal a. [L. men- 
ium chin], pertaining to the hyoid bone together 
with the chin. || Hyopla*strou [Plastron] = H yo- 
STERNAL sb. ; hence Hyopla’stral a., belonging 
to the hyoplastron. Hyosca'pular a., pertaining 
to the hyoid bone and the scapula, Hyothyroid 
a., pertaining to the hyoid bone and the thyroid car- 
tilage; also as j 3 .= hyothyroid muscle. 

1848 ’‘Hyo-branchial [see Hypobranchial], 1B65 Reader 
No. 133. 631/3 The hyo-bianchial apparatus, 1886 Syd, 
Soc. Le.r., Hyobranchial cleft, a cleft or fissuie situated 
in the embiyo of Vertebrata between the hyoid arch in 
front and the . . first true branchial arch behind. 1847 
Craig, *Hyo-ep>igloitic, 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hyo-epi- 
glottic ligament, e.stending from the upper border of the 
hyoid bone to the epiglottis. 1881 Mivart Cat 230 The 
*hyo-epiglottldean muscles are very small ones. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., '’’Hyoglossal membrane, a fibrous laj’er, connect- 
ing the under surface of the base of the tongue with the body 
of the hyoid bone. Ibid.,'' Hyoglossiannerve, another term 
for the hypoglossal nerve. 1811 Hoovs.tt Med. Diet., '*Hyo- 
glossns. 1842 E. W iLSON Al 7tat. Vade Af. 273 The posterior 
border of the hyo-glossus muscle. 1872 Mivart Elem. A nat. 
RSyThehyo-glossusisaflat muscle, passing fiom the cornua 
of the hyoid upw'ards to the side of the tongue. 1871 Hux- 
ley ri«<r A Vert.v. 202 In theTuitle the pla.stion consists 
of nine pieces . . the .second, ‘'hyoplastron. _i844 J. G. Wil- 
kinson Ssuedefiborg's Anini. Khigd. II. ii. 40 The *byo- 
thyroid elevates the larynx, and closes the glottis. 

Hyocliolic (h3iickp’lik),fli. Cheni. [f. Gr. vs,vo- 
swine -t- hiie : see Cholic «.] In hyocliolic acid, 
formerly a synonym of hyoglycocholic acid, now 
applied to an acid (C25H40O4) derived from this 
by the action of acids and alkalies. 

1839 Fovmes’ Chem. 563 Hyocholic acid contains 
C.'iiHisNOio. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. 111 . 234. Hyo- 
cholic acid, C25Ht(i04, an acid obtained, together with 
glycocine, by the action of potash on hyoglycocholic acid. 
1873 Ralfe P/iys. Chem. 38 Pig’s bile contains hyo-cholic 
acid, .conjugated with glycocin and taurin. 

Hyoglycocliolic (h3i:D|glikuk{)dik), a. Chem. 
[f. Gr, vs, VO- pig -t- yAv/ebs sweet -b 
Geyco CHOLIC.] In hyoglycocholic acid, an acid 
(C27 Hi 3N05) which, in the form of a sodium salt, 
is the chief constituent in the bile of pigs. Hence 
Hyogflyco'cholate, a salt of this acid. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 235 Hyoglycocholic acid 
is monobasic, the hyoglycocholates in the dry state contain- 
ing C27H42MN05. 

Hyoid (hsi’oid), a. and sb. Anat. [ad. F. hyoide 
(i6th c, in Pare), ad. mod.L. hyoides, Gr. voeiS-qs, 
shaped like the letter v ; aarovv ioeiSls (also 
v^lKotiSh), the hyoid bone. Cf. Hyo-.] 

A. adj. 1 . Hyoid bone', the tongue-bone or 
os lingtm, situated between the chin and the thy- 
roid cartilage. In man it is a horseshoe-shaped or 
U-shaped bone (whence the name) imbedded hori- 
zontally in the root of the tongue, with its convexity 
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pointing forwards, and held in place by several 
ligaments. 

In most mammals It is comparatively larger than iu man, 
and is a moie complicated and impoitant structure, consist- 
ing of several distinct pieces. 

i8ri Hooper Med. Diet. 394/2 Hyoid bone. 1830 R. 
Knox Bedard's Anat. 33 This apertuie is. .furnished with 
a liranchial membrane suppoited bj' lays from the hyoid 
bone, and an osseous operculum. 1880 M. Mackenzie Z)iV. 
Throat tj- Nose I. 4 The cornua of the hyoid bone. 

2. Peitaining to the hyoid bone. 

Hyoid arch, hyoid apparatus, the second visceral arch in 
Vertebrates, lying between the hyomandibular and hyo- 
bianchial clefts. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 2^1 The Hyoid bianch 
passes forwards beneath the thyro-hyoideus. 1834 Owen 
S/eet. ij- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Orga^i. Nat. I. 183 The hyoid 
arch is the chief support of the branchial arches and gills. 
1870 Rolleston ..Fw/mi. Life Intiod. 71 Fish have no sali- 
vary gland, and the tongue is only moveable as a part of 
the hyoid apparatus upon which it is carried. 

B. sb. 1 . The hyoid bone : see A. i. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyoides, a Bone at the root 
of the Tongue. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v.. The basis 
of the hyoides is about a thumb’s breadth long on the 
outer side.] 1872 Miv.art Elem. Anal. xii. 490 His hyoid 
is a small structure with one pair of cornua, instead of 
several branchial arches. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Aiiini. Life iS The greater cornu of the hyoid. 

2 . The hyoid artery. 

1883 H. Gray's Anat. (ed. 10) 340 The hyoid runs along 
the upper border of the hyoid bone, supplying the ipuscles 
attached to it. 

Hence HyoiAal, Hyoi'dan adjs. = next, 

1832 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II. xvii. 70 The bony 
drum of the hyoidal bone of the araguato. 1888 Rolleston 
& jACKS0MylwA«. Life ^2 The embiyonic hyoidan cartilage. 

Hyoidean(h3i|Oi'clf|an), m Anat. [f. mod.L. 
hyoide-ns (f. hyoides, Hyoid E) -f -an. F, has 
hyoidien.'] Of or belonging to the hyoid (bone). 

1835-6 Todd Cycf. Anat. 1. 279/2 The hyoldean fiurows 
being separated at first by the cerebellic protuberance. 
1834 Owen Skel.^^ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 177 
The hffimal arch is called the ‘hyoidean arch’, in refeience 
to its supporting the movements of the tongue. 1888 
Rolleston & Jackson Auim. Life 88 The hyoidean 
artery. 

Hyomandibular (h3i:o,m£endi’bi7rlai), a. and 
sb. Anat. [f. Hyo- - t- M andibular. ] 

A. adj. Pertaining to the hyoid bone and the 
mandible or lower jaw. 

Hyomandibular bone, in fishes, the hone of the suspen.so- 
rlum which articulates with the cranium. Hyomandilmlar 
cartilage, the dorsal segment or the upper end of the hyoid 
arch, Hyomandibular ^ cleft, the cleft between the mandi- 
bular and byoid_ arches in the embryo of Vertebrates. _ 

187s Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 765/2 A hyomandibular 
aitery. .appears to represent the remains of the hyoidean 
and mandibular aortic arches. 2877 — Anat. Inv. Anini. 
i. 67 The hyomandibular cleft and its boundaiy walls. t888 
Rolleston & Jackson Anini. Life 93 The hyomandibular 
and symplectic bones. 

B. sb. The hyomandibnlar bone. 

1872 VemKXs Elem, Anat. 121 In the last-named group 
the lower jaw is suspended fiom elements of the ear capsule 
by a bone called the Hyomandibular. 1878 Bell Gege/i- 
bau}’'s Comp. Anat. p. xii, The incus is developed from the 
uppermost extremity of the second or hyoid arch, and cor- 
responds to the hj'Omandibular of fishes. 

HyO’meter. [Short for Hyetometer.] A rain 
gatige. 1886 in Syd, Sac. Lex. 

Hyon, var. of Hyan. 

Hyoscine (hsi'Psain), Chem, [Arbitrarily f. 
IIyos(cyamos) + -inb.] An amorphous alkaloid 
isomerous with hyoscyamine. (The name was first 
given by Reichardt to a body which proved to be 
tropin e.) 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem, Suppl. VI. 726 Hyoscine was 
obtained as an oily liquid having a strong alkaline reaction. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 838 The hypodermic injection 
of rii; grain of hyoscine has been recommended. 

So f Hyoscinic (haiitisi’nik) a., in Hyoscinic acid 
(CgHioOs), Reichardt’s name for tropic acid. 

II HyOSCyamia (hswsaii^'-mia). Chem. [mod, 
L., f. as next, with ending of ammoniai\ = next. 

1823 Ure Diet. Client, (ed. e) 503/1 Hyosciama [sic], a 
new vegetable alkali, extracted . .fiom the hyosciaratis nigra. 
1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 269 Hyoscyaniia has a 
very similar, if not identical, action with alropia. 

Hyoscyamine (hsiitissi-amaia). Chem. [f. 
next -b -INB.] An extremely poisonous alkaloid 
(C;^7 Ho 3N03), obtained from the seeds of Hyo- 
scyamus niger and some other Solanacem, isomerous 
with atropine; used in medicine as a sedative. 

1838 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 533 The seeds [of henbane]., 
contain an alkaline principle, called hyoscyamine. 1865-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 236 Hyoscyamine neutralises acjds 
completely. 1873 Ibid. Suppl. VII,_ 664 Hyoscyamine 
sulphate, .crystallises over sulphuric acid in radiate groups 
of white shining needles. 

IlHyoScyamus (h3i|<JS3i-am»s). Bot. [ad. Gr. 
voaKvapos (f. vos, gen. of vs pig -t- icva/tos bean), in 
Palladius written itisquiatmis, whence Jusquiam.] 
A genus of plants belonging to the N.O. Solana- 
cece ; the British species is Hyoscyanms niger. Hen- 
bane. b. The narcotic extract or tincture of hen- 
bane.'^ 

[2706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hyoscyamos, the Herb Hen- 
bane.] 1799 Med. yrtil. I. 283 Hyoscyamus boiled in milk, 
to be applied to the eyes. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 410/1 
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Hyoscyamus, when taken by a person in health, produces 
disoider of the nervous system. 1878 A. M. HaMiLTON 
Nerv. Dis. 203 Hyoscyanius and belladonna also do good. 
Hyosterual (haiidstaunal), a. and sh. Anat. 
[f. Hyo- + Steen AL.] a. adj. Pertaining to the 
hyoid apparatus together ■with the sternum or 
breast-bone. b. sb. The second pair of plates in 
the plastron of a turtle, also called the hyoplastron. 

1835-6 ToDDCjrc/.Awrtzl. 1.284/1 Two anteiiorlateial pieces, 
the hyosternal.s. 1839-47 Ibid. III. 838/r This central 
piece is bounded. .posteiiorly by another pair named the 
hyosternal. 1870 Rollcston Anim, Life 28 The hyosternal 
processes ate continued. 

II Hyosteriium (hoiiOstoMnmn). Anat. [f. 
Hyo- -1- Stkunum.] = Hyosternal sh. 

Hyostylic (hoiiostoidik), a. Anat. [f. PlYo- 
Gr. (ttCA-oj pillar -t- -ic,] Having the lower jaw 
suspended from the cranium by a hyomandibular 
bone (opposed to aiitostylic and amphistylic, q-v.). 
Also said of the lower jaw itself. 

1880 Gunther A'Ato 74 The Ganoid fishes with per.sistent 
notochord, but with a hyostylic skull. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jackson Lifetfi When the lower jaw is connected to 

the cranium solely by a hyomandibular element derived 
fioin the hyoid arch.. it is said to be hyostylic. 

Hyp (hip). Also^/. liyps. colloq. lObs. [Ab- 
breviation of Hypochondria. See Hip sh.^ and 
Hypo.] Usually hyp, the hyps : hypochondria, 
morbid depression of spirits. 

c 1705 Berkeley in Fraser Life (1871) 422 Hyps and such 
like unaccountable thing.?. 171a TiiOREsnY Diary (ed. 
Hunter) II, 120 So overrun with the hyps, that he told me 
he thought he should not live till night. 1731 Swift 
Cassinus .5- Peter 35 Heav'n send thou hast not got the 
hyps ! 1736 Gray Lett. Wks. 1884 II. s If the default of 
yom spirits and nerves be nothing but the effect of the hyp, 

I have no more to say. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. In trod. 
Sr Some Abbreviations exquisitely refined; as..Hypps, or 
Hippo, for Hypochondriacks. 1806-7 J- Beresforq Mise- 
ries Htan. Life (1826) Post. Groans v. An unconquerable 
fit of sullenness, indolence, the hyp, or the head-ache. 1823 
R. P. Ward Tremaine II. i. 2 Belmont was a melancholy 
place, and I was dying there qf hyp ! 

aitrib. X731 Leti.fr. Fog's Jrnl. (1732) II. 236 As to,, 
your Hyp-Doctors.. and your Country Parsons, let him 
leave all these Fellows to my Management. 

Hyp, obs. form of Hip. 

Hyp-, the form of Hypo- used before a vowel : 
see the words below. 

Hypactlc (hipse'ktik), a. and sb. Med. [ad, 
Gr. vTraicTitc-Ss, f. vvayeiv to carry off below, f. iirb 
Hypo- i -l- ayeiv to lead, carry.] Purgative. Also 
asr 5 . (see quot. 1823), 

1733 Chambers Cyet. Sitjip., Hypaciic Medicines, a term 
used by some authors for cathartic medicines. 1823 Crabb 
Tcehnol. Diet, Hypactics, medicines which serve to evacu- 
ate the feces. i886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

II Hypsssthesia (hipesjij'sia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 -t- Gr, ■aiaQ'qaia, ahd-qais sensation, 
jEsthesis,] Diminished capacity for sensation ; 
dulled sensitiveness. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

Hence Hypiesthe ‘sic a,, of or belonging to 
hypsesthesia. 

Hypaetliral, -ethral (hip-, hsiprjiral), a. 
[f. L. hypisthr-KS, hypsithr-os, adj. and sb., ad. Gr, 
vnaWpos nnder the sky, in the open air (f. vm 
Hypo- i -p alerjp air, Ether) -p-al.] 

1 . Open to the sky ; having no roof. 

In its application to buildings adopted from Vitruvius, who 
used it to designate a supposed type of Greek temple, in 
which the cella was left wholly or partly uncovered. 

[1713 Leoni Palladio’s Archit. {1742) II. 9 All the space 
surrounded by the inner columns was open, whence the 
Prospect of such Temples was Hypethros, that is, uncover'd.] 
1794 Rudim. Anc. Archit. (ed. 2) 107 The internal colon- 
nade to the hypaethral temple is a peristyle. 1843 Ford 
Handbh. Spam i. 377/2 The Patio is an hypethral quadri- 
lateral oblong of some 120 ft. by 60. 1871 M. Collins 

Mrg. 4- March. I. i. i The old Elizabethan house, built as 
an hypaethral quadrangle with cloisters, stands on a hill 
looking southward. <*1876 — Pen Sketches {x^'jg)\.a6Ti)x& 
builders of Stonehenge, .sought to make their hypaethral 
temple sublime in its vastness. 

2 . Open-air. Also as sb. (nonce-use) : One who 
lives in the open air. 

187s Lowell Lett. 11894) II. 135 Being much of an 
hypaethral, I augmed ill fi-om it. 1879 Ruskin Arrows of 
Chace (1880) I. 246 The Greek and Istrian marbles used at 
Venice are absolutely defiant of hypaethral influences. 1887 
Lowell Democ^'. What a hypaethial story it is, how 
much of it passes in the open air ! 

II Hypalgia (liipEe-lcl3ia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 4 -1- Gr. •a.'Kyia, iXyos pain ; cf. Gr. 
vira\yeeLV to have a slight pain .] A slight feeling 
of pain ; a decrease in pain. Hence Hypalgic a. 
1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hlypalla'ctic, a. rare. [ad. Gr. vtraXXaKTiK-bs 
exchangeable.] Of the nature of hypallage. 

1896 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 This ex- 
pression. .in seemingly hypallactic constructions. 

11 Hypallage (hipse-lad^/jhaip-). Also6hipal- 
lage, hyppalage, (7 hypallagy). [L. hypallage, a. 
Gr. iTtaXXayij interchange, exchange, f. iirb Hypo- 
I -t- aXX&aaeiv (stem dXXay-) to exchange. Cf. F. 
hypallage (i6th c.).] 

A figure of speech, in which there is an inter- 


change of two elements of a proposition, the natural 
relations of these being reversed. 

Seivius, in commenting on Virg. AEn. iii. 61, explains 
dare classibns austros as a hypallage for dare _ classes 
anstris. In Quintilian (vin. vi. 23) the word (wiltteu .as 
Gieek) has the sense of Metonymy, and English authors 
have sometimes applied it loosely or incorrectly to other 
variations from natural forms of expression, esp. to the 
transference of attributes from their proper subjects to 
others (cf. quot. 1586). 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 83 IlypcLUage, wlien 
by change of property in application a thing is delivei ed, 
as to say. .the smeked wound thus given, for. having thus 
wickedly wounded him. 1389 Puitkniiam Eng. Poesie in. 
XV. (Arb.) 183 The Greekes call this figure (Hipallage). . we 
in our vulgar may call him the tvnderchange) but I had 
rather liaue him called the (Changeling). 1654 Vilvain 
Theorem. Theol. vi. 153 Names of Men_ may import Men 
of name, sith such HypallaEe.s aie usual in Scripture. 1789 
DIadan Persius (1795) 66 note, Casaubon. .says that this is 
an Hypallage. 1844 T. Mitchell Sophocles I. 25 note, 
Hypallages of this kind abound in Sophocles. 1874 T. N. 
Harper Peace through Truth Ser. li. i. ^^note, The phrase, 

‘ you also are become dead to the law . is a liypallage for 
‘ the law has become dead to you '. 

Hence Hypallagfize v. iiitr., to use hypallage. 
1896 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXII. 342/1 Here 
Sbake.speare hypallagizes. 

II Hypanthium (hiptcTiJtmm). Bot, [mod.L., 
f. Hypo- 2 -t-Gr. avQos flower.] (See quots.) 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypanthium, term given by 
Link to the inferior part of the calyx. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

Hypanthium, the fleshy enlarged hollow of the end 
of a flower stalk. t88o Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 415/2 
Hypanthiwn, an enlargement or other development of the 
toi'us under the calyx. 

Hence Hypamtliial a., belonging to or of the 
nature of a hypanthium. 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 2i4_ A hypanthium or 
hypanthial receptacle is.. a flower-axis or receptacle de- 
veloped mainly under the calyx. 

II Hypapante (hipapeentf). C;-. Ch. [a. Gr. 
viranavTi], late form of viravrij a coming to meet.] 
A festival commemorating the meeting of the 
infant Jesus and his mother with Simeon and Anna 
in the temple. 

121646 J. Gregory Posthuma, Episc. Pucrornm (1649) 
108 The Arahick Translation of this Constitution hath 
more Holiedaies than the Original!, and the Hypapante 
for one, 

Hypapopliysis (hipapp'fisis, hsip-). Anat. 
PI. -sea. [f. Hypo- 2 { 1 )) k Apophysis.] An Apo- 
PH'YSIS or spinous process on the lower or ventral 
side of a vertebral centrum. 

1834 Owen Skel, %• Teeth in Circ. Sc., Or^an. Nat. I. 
169 The exogenous parts are the. .paiapophysis. .the meta- 
pophysis. .the hypapophysis. 1873 Mivart Elem. Anat. ii. 
42 Processes which appear on the ventral aspect of the cen- 
trum in many animals, and which are termed hypapophyses. 

Hence Hypapophysial a., of or peitaining to a 
hypapophysis. 

1834 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 197 
Tlie hypapophysial part of the atlas. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hypapophysial arch, a bony ring on the under surface of 
the vertebrEB of some animals, constituted by the junction of 
two hypapophyses. 

Hypargyrite(hipaud3irait). Pdin. [f. Hypo- 4 
-f Argyrite (f. Gr. apyvpos silver).] A silver ore, a 
massive variety of Miaegyrite, from Clausthal in 
the Harz Mountains. 

1868 Dana Mvi. (ed. 5) 8g. 

" Hyparterial (-aitw-rial), a. Anat. [f. Hyp(o- 
2 -f- Arterial.] Situated or lying beneath the 
‘artery’ or trachea. 

In mod. Diets. 

II Hyparxis (hipauksis). Philos, rare. [a. Gr. 
virap^is existence, subsistence, f. i-rrdpxdv to begin 
to be, to exist, f. vrr 6 Hypo- i + dpxeiv to begin.] 
Being, essence. 

1792 T. Taylor Prochis II. 361 Every thing subsists in its 
own order, according to hyparxis, 1797 — in Monthly Mag. 
III. 511 They consider ideas, at one time, as the conceptions 
of the_ father ; at another . . as the exempt hyparxes (or 
summits) of beings. 

Hypaspist (hipse-spist, haip-). Gr.Antiq. [ad. 
Gr. inraamerTijs shield-bearer, f. vvo Hypo- i + der-nis 
shield.] A shield-bearer ; one of a distinguished 
body of troops (to -which the foot-guards belonged) 
in the Macedonian army. 

a 1827 W. Mitford cited in Webster (1828). 1839 Thirl- 
WALL Greece VI. 313 The king himself went up with 500 of 
Ae hypaspists to view the place. iBssQROTEGreeceiuxcn. 
XII. 82 Another description of infantry organized by Philip 
called the Hypaspists— shield bearers or Guards ; originally 
few in number and employed for personal defence of the 
prince. Ibid. 83 The hypaspists are used also for assault of 
walled places, and for rapid night marches. 

II ^Iyp3<t6(hi'patz). Anc. Gr. Music. \Aj,hypate, 
a. Gr. vrrdrr] (sc. Chord) uppermost string, 
fem. of vrraTos uppermost, last. Cf. F. hypate.] 
The name of the lowest tone in the lowest two 
tetracliords of ancient Greek music. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1234 It appeareth also 
mamfesfly, by the Hypates, that it was not for ignorance that 
in the Dorian tunes they forbade this Tetrachord. 1660 
Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 386/1 The gravest sound 
in the diapason concord, is called Hypate : because un-aTOR 
signmeth highest, 

Hypaxial(;hipffi-ksial,h3ip-),ff. Compar.Anat. 


[f. Hypo- 2 -t- Axi-s -t- -al ; cf. Axial.] Lying 
beneath, or on the ventral side of, tlie veitebr.al axis. 

1872 Mivart Elcnt. Anal. 221 Hypaxial ptocesscs may 
also be developed beneath veitehue to wliicli coinplele 
paraxial aiches are annexed . . in the tlioi.TLic leuion of many 
birds. 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., llypa.iial arJt, the aicli of 
bone formed by the liicnmpoiiliyses of a vcitehia. 

Hyp’d, obs, form of lIvjU’KD. 

Hype, obs. form of Hip sh.^ 

Hypecacuana, obs, form of Ipeoacuantia. 
t Hypeuemy. Obs, larc. [ad. L. hypFnc- 
mium {pvn/n), a. Gr. v-mytpiLov {(puv) wind-egg, 
f. VTTU beneath -f- dveyos wind. Also used in L. 
form.] A wind-egg. 

[1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Tip. iv. vi. 19.1 Such .as me 
addled .swim, as do .also those wlviLhaieLeaimed/;.iA'"'''"'<' 
or wind-egges.] 1668 H. Mom: Pk>. Dial. Schol. (1713) 571 
Piovided that it he not a Ilypeiiemy or Wind Kgg. 

So Hypenemiious a. [Gr. iirrylpios'], full of 
wind, windy ; said of an egg. 

1835 in Mayne Expos. Lex, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 
Hyper (hoi'pm), humorous or colloquial ab- 
breviation (a) (A hypercritic, (b) oi hyper- Calvinist, 
1689 Prior Ep. to J<'. Shephard 168 Criticks I icad mi 
other Men, And Hypers upon them again. 1856 Si't'iu.i on 
New Park .St. Pulpit No. ro? We me called Antinninians ; 
we are cried down as hypers, 1863 Cati r Punch in 
Pulpit xi. (ed. 3) no, I call yon, then, Mr. Hyper, not fur 
the sake of giving you a nickname, hut for the sake uf 
distinguishing you from other icligioiiists to whom you do 
not belong .. It is the well-known designation of those who 
go beyond Calvin. 

Hyper- (haipsi), prefix, repr. Gr, virep- (uire'/i 
prep, and adv., ‘over, beyond, over mucli, above 
measure ’) ; in (jr, combined adverbially wilh verbs, 
in the local sense ‘ over, above, beyond ’, as vrep- 
Pa'ipeiv to step over, overstep, cross, vTtepfidXXtiv 
to throw over or beyond ; and hence in tlie adjec- 
tives and substantives thence derived, as vuepParbs 
going across, U-ansposed (cf. Hyperbaton), vrrep- 
poXri a throwing over or beyond, overshooting, 
excess, extravagance, Hyperbole, vnepPoXncui 
Hyperbolic. Also with adjectives formed on suli- 
stantive stems, implying that the thing or quality is 
present over or beyond the ordinary degree, as Mp- 
dvpios over-daring, high-spirited, virepfiLos of over- 
whelming might ; and later with ordinary adjectives 
with the sense ‘exceedingly’, as mippuyas im- 
mensely great, vnipKaXos exceedingly beautiful. In 
this sense also sometimes wilh verbs, as virepaycnrav 
to love exceedingly, to hale exceed- 

ingly. Also combined prepositionally wilh sbs., 
forming adjs. with the sense of lying or going 
beyond, surpassing, as vuepPuptos that is beyond 
the north wind. Hyperborean, vmpdpm lying over 
the frontier, virtpovpdvios that is above the heavens, 
virepBeos more than divine, vnepyuTpos going beyond 
measure (or metre); whence also with sbs. from 
adjs., as vvfpOvpiov the lintel of a door, {/nepyerpia 
a passing all measure. 

Comparatively few of these have come down or 
been adopted in English, hyperbole, hyperborean, 
with their derivatives, being the chiet ; but from 
the 17th century hyper- has been extensively used, 
more or less on Greek analogies, in the formation 
of new compounds, and has even become a kind of 
living element, freely prefixed to adjectives and 
substantives, as in groups i and 4 below. 

I. Formations in which, as in Hyperborean, 
the prefix has the prepositional force of ‘over, 
beyond, or above ’ (what is denoted by the second 
element). 

1 . General formations : a. adjectives, as hyper- 
-angehcal, -archseological, -archiepnscopal, -bar- 
baroiis, -consiitntional, -creaiurely, -diabolical, 
-equatorial, -magical, -magnetic, -miraculous, -pa- 
thetic, -prophetical, -stoic, see also hyperethical, 
hyper rational, etc., below, b. Rarely in sub- 
stantives (except abstracts from the adjs.), and 
verbs ; e.g. hypergoddess, hyperdeifiy : see below. 

1630 R. Gell Serin. 27 The divine, intellectual, *hyper- 
angelical world. 1882 H. Goodwin in 'Frans, Cmnbld. tj- 
Wesimld. Archjeot. Soc. VI. 234 A *hypor-arch:Eological 
chapter in the history of the world. 1637 J, Goodwin Triers 
Tried 25 Authority . . not so '^hyper-aichepiscopall, so super- 
metropolitan. 1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle \\. 
(1887) 27 A '•'hyperbarharous technology, that no Athenian 
ear could have borne. 1827 HALL.^M Const. Hist. (1876) 
HI. xiv. 98 _A kind of paramount, and what I may call 
’'hyper-constitutional law. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) I. 100 Virtues which are unhuinan, anti-terrestrial, 
■’’hypercreaturely — forgive the word. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Eyang. T. in. 199 A hyperbolicall, diabolicafl, nay *hyper- 
diabolicall plot. 1820 Shelley Witch Atl, Introd, vi. 
Scorched by Hell’s '’’hyperequatorial climate. 1837 Carlyle 
Diani. Neckl. xiv. Misc. Ess. 1872 V. 184 Such a ’‘Hyper- 
magical is this our poor old Real world. 1680 R. Fleming 
Fulfill. Script. (1801) II. iii. 179 By a touch of this ’‘hyper- 
rnagnetic_ power. 1826 Southey Vind. Eccl. Angl. 483 
Though introduced . .by such ’’hyper-miraailous miracles. 
x866 Lond. Rev. 15 Sept. 288/2 That which is ’’hyper- 
pathetic, ■which is really too deep for tears. 1613 Jackson 
Creed ii. xxii. § 4 His [Christ’s] ’’hyperpropheticall spirit. 
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1817 Coleridge Btog. Lit. I. ix. 48 A crude egolsmus, 
a Ijoastful and ‘hyperstojc hostility to nature. 1870 Temple 
Bar lilctg. Mar. 41 Listening to that *hyperterrestiial 
singing. 

2 . Mus. a. In the names of the musical modes 
hyperxohan, -dorian^ -ionian, -lydian, -inixo- 
lydian, -phygian^ denoting either {a) the acute 
modes in ancient Greek music, which began at 
a definite interval above the ordinary j^Eolian, 
Donan, etc., or (J)) the ‘authentic’ modes in 
mediaeval music (the same as JEolian., Dorian, 
etc.) as contrasted with the ‘ plagal ’ modes hypo- 
xolian, -dorian, etc. b. Also formerly in names 
of intervals measured upwards, as hyperdiapason, 
hyperdiapenie, hyperdiatessaron, hyperditone (see 
Diapason, etc.). (Cf. Hypo- 3.) 

1760 Stilfs Anc. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 713. 
Ibid.o'zi They placed the Hypermixolydian at a diapason 
fiom the Hypodorian, towards the acute, giving it that 
denomination from its position above the Mixolydian. 
1867 Macfauren Harmony i 14 The fourth inode Ambrose 
selected is the Hyper-Lydian sometimes called Mixo- 
Lydian. 1873 H. C. Banister Text-hk. Mus. 31 The 
authentic modes were also called Hyper-Ionian, Hyper- 
Dorian, etc. 

3 . In various terms of modern Mathematics, as 
hyperconic, hypercycle, etc. (see below) ; esp. in 
adjectives applied to functions, etc., related to or 
resembling tliose denoted by the simple adjectives, 
but involving some extension or complication, as 
hyper-co?nplex, -elliptic, -geometric {-ical), -Jaco- 
bian, -spherical. See also IIypekdetbiuiinant. 

1816 tr. Lacroix's Diff. >5- hit. Calculus 574 These series, 
in which the number of factors increases from term to term, 
have been designated by Euler.. hypergeometrical seiies. 
1881 Atheiixnm 22 Jan . 136/1 ‘ On the Periodicity of Hyper- 
elliptic Integrals of the First Class’, by Mr. W. R. W. 
Roberts. Ibid., The Differential Etiuation which is satis- 
fied by the Hypei geometric Series. 1893 Forsyth The. 
B'unctions 32 The hypeigeometric series, together with 
all its derivatives, is holomorphic within a circle of radius 
unity and centre the oiigin. 

II. Formations in which, as in Hypebcihtical, 
Hy'Pbrobitio, the prefix has the adverbial sense of 
‘ over much, to excess, exceedingly’. 

4 . General formations, comprising adjectives (with 
their adverbs), substantives, and (a few) verbs; 
often corresponding to one another in meaning. 

a. adjectives (with corresponding adverbs) : as 
hyperaccurate, -acid, -active, -acute, -brutal, -carnal, 
-classical, -composite, -confident, -conscientious, -ele- 
gant, -excursive, fiastidious, -grammatical, -hilari- 
ous, -idealistic, -latinistic, -logical, -lustrous, -meta- 
phorical, -metaphysical, -modest, -moral, -mystical, 
-neurotic, -oblrusive, -orthodox, -ridiculous, -saintly, 
-sceptical, -sentimental, -speculative, -superlative, 
-torrid, -tragical , -transcendent , -tropical, -wrought, 
etc. To. substantives, as hyperacidity, -activity, 
-acuteness, -civilhation, -climax, -conformist, -con- 
scientiousness, -cousemjatism, -division, -exaltation, 
-excitability, -federalist, -hypocrisy, -orthodoxy, 
-panegyric, -paroxysm,-pietist, -plagiarism, -ritual- 
ism, -scrupulosity, -sensibility, -subtlety, -vitaliza- 
tion, etc. c. verbs, as hyperemphasize, -realize, 
-vitalize. 

1893 Sir R. Ball In High Heav. iii. 60 The reader must 
not think that 1 am attempting to be *hyper-accurate in this 
definition of the North Pole. 1897 Allbutt Sy/si. Med. 
III. 523 A *hyperacid gastric juice is secreted. Ibid. II. 
913 This [grinding] pain I believe to be due to “hyperacidity. 
1867 Anstie in Bienn. Retrosp. New Syd. Sac. 89 The. . 
“hyperactive condition of the brain in acute mania. 1888 
Medical News 2 June 608 Organs.. in a state of “hyper- 
activity. 1888 F, WiNTERTON in July 389 Subtlety 

and “hyperacuteness were the bane of Scholasticism. 1890 
Ch. Times 17 Jan. 56/3 The “hyper-carnal views which 
predominated prior to the Reformation. 1844 Fraser's 
Mag. XXIX. 52 The conventional trammels of “hyper- 
civilisation, Ibid. 35 The “hyper-classical may dispute as 
they will. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1882) xxii. 212 His 
feelings are alternately startled by anticlimax and “hyper- 
climax. 1894 IRestm. Gaz. 10 Jan. ■^I'z The “hyper-confi- 
dent tone in which the gentlemen referred to presume to 
lectuie the executive. 1702 Thoresby Diary (ed. Hunter) 
I. 259 For fear the. .“Hyperconformists should, .prevail 
against the Bishops themselves and the moderate party. 
184s O. Brownson IFks.yi. 369 It seems that the sin of 
Rome is “hyperconservatism. 1838 Blaclew. Mag. XLIII. 
644 [He] fall.s into the easy error of “hyperdivision. 1893 
Bookseller's Catal, ‘Ape’ and ‘Spy’ have succeeded 111 
“hyperemphasizing tiie peculiaiities of manner, appearance 
and dress of all the leading men of the day. Trans. 

Victoria Inst, ztj A “hyper-exaltation of the tree of know- 
ledge above the tree of life. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 167 A stage of muscular “hyper-excitability. 1849 
Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 HI. 538 The haiura-scaruni, 
“hyperexciirsive mannerism. 1807 J. Adams JVks. (18^4) 
IX. 592 The..tories, and “hypeifederalists will rebellow 
their execrations against me. 1834 Gen. P. Thompson 
Fxerc. (1842) HI. 8g A few quakerly or “hypergrammatical 
individuals linger by the olden forms, 1839 J, Rogers 
Aniipopapr. xv. ii. 314 What hypocrisy ! what “hyper- 
hypocrisy ! 1884 AiJicn^wn 27 Dec. 852/^*^^® hyper- 
idealistic speculations of . . Ibsen. 18x9 Coleridge in 
JBlackw. Mag-, VI. iQ/jSir Jhos. Biowne is] often tiuly 
great and magnificent in his style ^ and diction, though, 
. .too often hig, stiff, and *hyperlatinistic. 1883 
Jan. 27 The ^hyperlogical cerements that held his mind in 


bondage. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. m. xli. This piebald, en- 
tangled, “hyper-metaphorical style of writing. 1668 FI. Moke 
Div. Dial. 11. 465 This is “Hypermetaphysical. .very highly 
turgent and mysterious. 1886 Sat. Rev. 25 Dec. 848/1 
“Hypermystical solutions are avoided. 1829 E. H. Barker 
Pariiana II. 101 note, 'This “hyper-01 thodox and ultia- 
Tory divine. 1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 
319 Another fault or misfoitune of Klopalock, is his 
“hyperorthodoxy. 1877 Dawson Orig. World vi. 135 A 
piece of pedantic hyperorthodoxy. 1832 Lyell in Life 
JI. 183 There was no “hyperpanegyric. 1801 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. XII. 224 Sneezing indicates over-action, 
super-irritation, “hyper-paroxysm. 1804 Southey in Ann. 
Rev. II. 348 The whole volume is made up of these “hyper- 
plagiaiLsms, where the theft is not more dating. 1873 F. 
Hall iMod. Eng. 39 Masters of ’‘hiperpolysyllabic sesqui- 
pedalianism. iBgz Temple Bar Mag. ]\mG.Z4<)yh&'Bwgo- 
masteress. . “hyper-realised, perhaps, how much Elias was 
to blame. 1839 I- Tavlor Logic in Theol.z‘i4 The ’’hypei - 
reveiential legard. 1882 T._Mozley jTuvhk. I. xliv, 'Ihere 
is not the slightest . . palliation of my little piece of “hyper- 
ritualLni. 1874 Farrar Christ (ed. 2) II. xliv. 117 note. 
The cold “hyper-saintly ones might say. .surely she might 
wait yet one day longer.! 1638 Chillingw. Rclig. Prot. r. 
vi. § 38. 357 If you will be so “hyperscepticall as to per- 
swade me, that I am not sure that 1 doe beleeve all this. 
1881 Blackie Lay Serm. ix. 312 The “hypersciupiilosity of 
a verbal conscience. 1883 F. M. Ceawi okd Dr. Claudius 
iii, The blandishments and caressing ^hypersensiialism of 
Delmonico. 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. Strong vh, ‘One less 
little life in the world’, said 1, “hypersentimentally. 1859 
Darwin in Life ff Lett. (1887) 11 . 144 The “hypei-speculative 
points we have been discussing. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xiv, “Hyper-subtleties of fancy. 1663 Cowlev Verses <5- 
Ess., Liberty (1669) 83 If the person be Ran huper schastns, 
there's a “Hupersuperlative ceremony then of conducting 
him to the bottome of the stairs. 1825 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXXII. 372 Souls in Purgatory, and even beyond it, in the 
“hyper-torrid Zone of the spiritual world. 1800 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. X. 502/1 The two devils.. rant and roar 
somewhat “hypertragically. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 
vi. 117 Such “hyper-transcendent conceptions. 1885 L. 
Oliphant Synipnewnata 210 In this stiuggle for a curative 
“hypervitalisation. Ibid., Those “hypervitalised vegetable 
and mineral substances. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 
319 A “hyper-wrought theology. 

5 . Sjjecific and technical terms, esp. of Pathology 
and Physiology, as hyperacuity, hyperalbimi- 
nosis, etc. : see below. Also HyperjEMIA, etc. 

III. 6. Formations in which, hyper- qualifies 
the second element adverbially or atlribntively, 
signifying that this is itself the higher in position 
of two or more, or the highest in serial order or 
degree ; as’ in Hypebapophysis, Hyperooeacoie, 
hyperhypostasis. 

7 . In Chemistry, hyper- denotes the highest in a 
series of oxygen compounds (cf. Hypo- 5), e.g. hy- 
perchloric, hyperiodic, hyperoxide ; but this is now 
more commonly expressed by Per-. 

179s Pearson in Phil, Trans. LXXXV. 341 It may be 
called, accoiding to the new nomenclature, hyper-carburet 
of iron. 1842 Parnell Chenu Anal, (1845) 303 Tieat the 
residue with alcohol, by which hyperclilorate of soda and 
the excess of hyperchlorate of barytes are dissolved. 1855 
Mayne F.xpos. Lex., Hypercarbonates, a former term for 
the salts now called Bicarbonates. Ibid., Hypersulphuiet. 

lY. The more important words belonging to 
all these groups appear in their alphabetical order 
as main words ; others of less importance or less 
frequent use, and mostly of recent introduction, 
follow here. (For most of these no statement of 
derivation is needed, as they are simply formed 
by prefixing hyper- to another word, the etymology 
of which will be found in its place : e. g. hyper- 
acuity, f. -F Acuity, q.v.) 

Hyperacu’ity, excessive or morbid acuteness (of 
the bodily senses). || Hyperalhumino'sis Path., 
excess of albumen in the blood, (| Kypexalgfesia 
(-£eld,5rsia), || Hyperalgia (-ae'ldgia) Path. [Gr. 
vrrfpa\y€-(tv to be pained exceedingly, -aXyla, 
d\yoz pain], excessive sensitiveness to painful im- 
pressions; hence Hyperalgesic (-neldge’sik) a., 
pertaining to or affected with hyperalgesia. 
Hyperamarchy, a condition beyond or worse than 
anarchy. HyperapMc (-ce’fik) a. Path. [Gr. a(j)-rj 
touch], excessively sensitive to touch (Mayne, 
1855). HyperarchyfGr.d/iX’?, -apx^o ^^'^sss 
of government. Hyperasthe’uia, -a'stbeny jPaif/;. 
[Asthenia] : see quot. Hyperbrachycephalic 
(-brffidcisiTse’lik) a. Cranial., extremely bracliy- 
cephalic ; applied to a skull of which the cranial 
index is over 85 ; so Hyperbrachycephaly 
(-brmkise’fali), the condition of being hyperbra- 
chycephalic. Hyperbra’ncMal a, ZooL, situated 
above the gills or bTanchise. || Hyperca-rdia 
Path. [Gr. icap 5 ia heart], hypertrophy of tlie 
heart (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypercliromatisin 
(-krdu’matiz’m), abnormally intense coloration. 
Hyperchro'matopsy (see quot., and chroma- 
iopsy s.v. Chromato-). Hyperco’nic a. Gcom., 
relating to the intersection of two conicoids or sur- 
faces of the second order. Kyperco’smio a., above 
llie world, supramund.ane. Hy'percyole Geom, 
[a. F. hypercyclel, name given by Laguerre to a 
class of curves comprising the hypocycloid with 


four cusps, the parabola, the anticaustics of the 
parabola, etc. (1882 Comptes Rendus XCIV. 778, 
etc.), t Kyperde’ify v. trans., to exalt above God. 
Hyperdisti’i'butive a., distributive in relation to 
more than one variable (see Distributive a. 6) ; 
sb. a hyperdistiibutive function, Hyperdyna-mic 
a., excessively violent or excited, as the vital powers 
in certain morbid conditions (Mayne, 1855). H Hy- 
peremesis (-e’mesis) Path., excessive vomiting ; 
so Hyperemetic (-fme'tik) a., pertaining to or 
affected with hyperemesis (Mayne, 1855). Hyper- 
e'thical a., beyond the sphere of ethics, |1 Hyper- 
genesis (-dge-nesis), excessive production or 
growth ; so Hypergenetic (-dgeuetik) a., per- 
taining to or characterized by hypergenesis (Mayne, 
1855). Hypergo’ddess, a being of higher rank 
than a godde.ss, a supreme goddess. Hyper- 
hidro’sis, -idrosis (enon. -hydrosis) Path., ex- 
cessive sweating. Kyperhypo -stasis : see quot. 
t Hypeiliypsi’ stuns a. [Gr. vpiar-os highest], 
exalted above the highest. Hyperideation, ex- 
cessive flow of ideas, extreme mental activity, or 
restlessness. |1 Hyperkinesis (-koinf’sis) [Gr. 
KLvrjais movement], abnormal amount of muscular 
movement, spasmodic action; so Hyperkinetic 
(-koine’lik) a., pertaining to or affected with 
liyperkinesis. Hyperinedica’tion, excessive use 
of medicines. Hypernuie’sia [Gr. /m’^o'is remem- 
brance], unusual power of memory. Hyper- 
natnral a., beyond what is natural (in quot. as 
sb.). + Hyperne’phelist [Gr. viupveiptK-os above 
the clouds, veepeXr] cloud], one who goes above the 
clouds. Hyperno’itiian a. [Gr. vTrfpvo/x-os trans- 
gressing the law, vopLos law], above or beyond the 
scope of law. Hy ’perno te, an additional or supple- 
mentary note. Hypermitri’tion, excessive nulii- 
tion : = Hypertrophy. Hyperorga’nic a., beyond 
or independent ofthe organism. Hyperorthogna- 
thic (-pifngnre’Jiik) a. Cranial., excessively ortho- 
gnathic ; applied to a skull in which the cranial 
index is over 91 ; so Hyperorthognatliy (-pi]jp'- 
gnajh), the condition of being hyperoithognathic, 
Hyperpharyngeal a. Zool., situated above the 
pharynx. || Hyperphasla (-fe^'zia.) Path. [Gr. 
(paais speaking ; after aphasia], excessive talking 
occasioned by a want of control over the vocal 
organs, due to cciebral affection (Syd. Sor. Lex. 
1886) ; hence Hyper phasic (-fm’zik) a., affected 
withhyperphasia. Hyperpheno’menala. , superior 
to what is phenomenal, noumenal. Hyperpy- 
retic (-psire’tik) a. Path. [Gr. TtvpiTos fever], 
pertaining to or affected with. |1 Hyperpyre 'xia, a 
high or excessive degree of fever ; whence Hyper- 
pyre’xial, Hyperpyre'xic adjs. ~ hyperpyretic, 
Hyperra’tional a., above or beyond the scope of 
reason. Hyper-re'sonance, excessive resonance 
of a part of the body on percussion ; so Hyper- 
re’sonant a. Hyperrhythmical a., additional 
to the rhythm, hypermetrical. H Hypersarcema, 
Hypersarco’sis Path., proud or fungous flesh. 
Hyperseore’tion, excessive secretion. Hyper- 
se’nsitive a., excessively sensitive, over- sensitive ; 
hence Hypersemsitiveness. Hyperscnsnal a., 
above or beyond the scope of the senses, super- 
sensuous. Hy •perspace Geom,, space of more 
than three dimensions. Hyperspernia’tic a, [Gr. 
OTTeppa seed], characterized by excess of semen. 
Hyperthermal, Hyperthe-rmic, a. [Gr. Oeppos 
hot, Theemal] characterized by excess of heat, 
of very high temperature. || Hypertrichosis 
(-trik^iusis) [Gr. Tpixtoais growth of hair, f. Tpiy-, 
ffptf hair], excessive growth of hair, locally or over 
the body generally. Hypertriaime’nsional a. 
Geom., of or relating to more than three dimensions. 
Hypertypic, -ical a., surpassing what is typical. 
Hypexura'nian a. [Gr. we/joupavi-os], lying above 
the heavens, super-celestial. Hypemre-sis [Gr. 
o\)pr](fis urination], excessive discharge of urine. 
Hyperva-scular a., vascular to an abnormal 
degree ; hence ltypervascuLla’rity,hypeivasctilar 
condition or quality. 

1887 F. W. H. Myers in Mind Jan, 154 Hypnotic “hyper- 
acuity of vision. 1866-80 A, Fi.int Princ. Med. (ed. s) 67 
We know nothing of absolute “hypei albunilnosis as a morbid 
state of the blood. 1876 Bartholow Plat. Med. (1879) 225 
Lead may cause that condition of hyperalbuminosis which 
eventuates in albuminous urine. _ 1896 Allbutt Syst, Pled, 
1 . 665 Cutaneous “hyperalgesia is common, 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., -'Hyperalgia. r8o6AV. XAVLORin Ann. Rev. IV. 253 
If Adana SmltlFs system tends somewhat to anarchy, Sir 
James Steuart’s tends surely to “hyperanarchy. 1797 — in 
Monthly Rev. XXIV. 532 “Hyperarchy, or excessive govern- 
ment, has ruined more empires than anarchy, or deficient 
goveiiiment. 1855 RiK'n<i?,*Hypeyasthenia, excessive de- 
bility : “hyperastheny. 184^52 Todd Cycl.Anat. IV. 1462/1 
The cliaracteiisticof “Hyperchromatopsy is that of attaching 
colours . . to . . objects which have no pretensions to them. 
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1877 Booth Neiu Geom. JSIcih. II. 2 To these curves may 
be given the appropiiate name of ’'Hypeiconic sections. 
1877 IjLACHtr; WL'tc Men 339 Until they climb To ‘hyper- 
cosmic fields. 1663 Aron-bbnn. They do ‘Hyper-deifie 
it, advance it above God. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., * Hy- 
peremesis. 1875 H. C. Wood Theretp. (1879) 429 Hypei- 
eraesis may., be divided into, .such as is due to overdoses of 
depiessing centric emetics ;. .such as arises from irritation of 
the stomach. 1882 J. Martineau Study Spinoza 289 The 
boundary between the ethical and the *hyper-ethical. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex., * Plypergcnesis, .. a congenital e.Ycess 
or redundancy of parts. 1878 T. BttYANX Pract. Snrg. I. 
S59 The hypergenesib of the pulp [of a tooth]. 1847 Guote 
Greece n. xxxii. IV. 264 These supreme goddes-bcs [the 
MosrteJ — or ^hyper-goddesses, since the gods themselves 
must submit to them. 11854-67 C. A. Haheis Diet. Med. 
Terminol., * Hyperhidrosis. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 125 
Hyperidrosisisafunctionaldisoider ofthe sweat glands. 1874 
MiVAiir Evolution in Contemp. Rev. Oct. 788 As if the term 
* hyperhypostasis was not a familiar one to denote the abso- 
lute personality as distinguished from every dependent one. 
idSo Counterplots 26 The Angels in their exalted nature, 
have they knees for this hyper liypsistous Immanuel? 1855 
Mayne Expos. Lex.,‘^ Hypercinesis. 1878 A._M. Hamilton 
Nerv. Dis. 103 There is hyperkinesrs, there being a tendency 
to muscular spasm. 188a MindY. 385 Hyperkinesrs or super- 
abundant vivacity ofmovernent. 1882 tr. Ribot’ s Dis. Memory 
iv. 174 Is this exaltation of memory, which physicians term 
hypertnnesia, a morbid phenomenon ? 1854 S. Phillh'S Ess. 
fr. Times Ser. ir. 324 There is Keep, articled clerk, .him, too, 
■we are inclined to put in the category of the '‘hypernaturals. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. Prol., What- 
ever all the Astrophyles, ^Hypernephelists. .have thought. 
J841-4 Emerson Ess., ExpericnceYlk^. (Bohn) I. 188 The 
intellect . . is antinomran or *hypernomian, and judges law 
as well as fact. 1758 Monthly Rev. 153 Notes which refer 
again to other notes, and *hyper-iiote5 or further quotations. 
jM5 G. H. Taylor Pehne Therap. 128 *HypernutrttIon of 
nerve centres. 1841-2 Sir W. Hamilton va Reid's IVlcs. 
(1863) 864 The. .purely mental act of wiU : what for distinc- 
tion’s sake I would call the *hypcrorgauic volition. 1887 
A. E. Shirley in Q. yrnl. Micros. Sc. Jan. 350 The ‘hyper- 
pharyngeal groove of Amphioxus. 1M2 A. C. Fraser in 
Encycl. Brit. XIV, 761/r The *hyperphenonienal reality of 
our own existence. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen, Pathol. 6ia 
*H yperpyretic temperatures are such as considerably exceed 
even the high-febrile. 1866-80 A. Flint PHw. Med. (ed. 5) 
190 Hyperpyrexia . . is to be combated by the cold bath or 
by sponging the surface of the body. 187S H. _C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 654 Good effects of the sudden withdrawal 
of heat in rheumatic hyperpyrexia, 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. I. 500 *Hyperpyrexial symptoms. 1897 Ibid. III. 23 
■*^Hyperpyrexio symptoms commenced on the seventh, eighth 
or ipnth day. 1829 I, Taylor Enthns. ii. (1867) 27 The 
man of imaginative or *hyper-rational pietjr. 1879 St, 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 246 Acute pain in right chest.. 
■*H3;per-resonance on percussion. Ibid., Upper two-thirds 
of light side of chest still *hyper-resonant. 1774 Mitford 
Ess. Harmony Lang. 203 Mr, Addison’s periods mostly end 
withthe*hyperrhythmtcal syllable. 1811 Hooper Med. Lex., 
^Hypersarcoma. .A fleshy excrescence. 1847 Craig, Hyper- 
sarcoma, exuberant growth of granulations on a sore. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), * Hypersarcosis, a preternatural Ex- 
crescence, or growing out of Flesh in any part of the Body. 
1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis.-ji ^Hypersecretion. 1876 Gross 
Dis, Bladder 44 Hypersecretion of mucus and pus. 187* 
Miss Braddon Lovelslx, 170 Apt to he ^hypersensitive, and 
easily disturbed about trifles. 1897 Allbutt Syst, Med. III. 
Ill In this condition the reflex apparatus of the glottis is 
so_ hypersensitive. 1876 Gijo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxvii, As 
private as the utmost *nypersensitiveness could desire. 1867 
Cayley in Math.Pap/{xiij'p\Yl. igi The (juasi-geometrical 
representation of conditions by means of loci in *hyper-space. 
1893 Academy si Oct. 343/3 Sometimes called pan-geo- 
metry, soiuetimesthegeometry of hyper-space, andsometiraes 
non-Euclidian geometry. 1811 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, 
LXV. g Men., in the'*hyperspermatic state are very subject 
to mental hallucination. i885 Syd, Sac. Lex., ^Hyper- 
thermal, of an insupportable heat. 1896 Allbutt Syst. 
Med. I. 134 The ‘ ■‘'hyperthermic ’ state produced by punc- 
ture [of the brain] is found to differ from true febrile pyrexia. 
1880 Mature 4 Mar. 424 Instances of “hypertrichosis in 
■woman. 1875 CA.Yi.Ky in Phil. Trans. CLXV. 673 The 
language of “hypeitridimensional geometry. 1886 W. H. 
Flower in Pop. Sci. Monthly Jan. 318 [Oceanic negroes] are 
represented, in what_ may he called a “hypertypical form, 
by the extremely dolichocephalic Kai Colos. 1883 Svmonds 
Shahs. Predecess. xv. 614 The poet moves in a “hyperuranian 
region. . *3*3 Q- Rev. IX. 470 Where there is “hyperuresis, 
he forbids fruit. 1876 T 7 -ans. Clin. Soc. IX. 49 The dura 
mater was not especially “hyper-vascular. Ibid. 50 There 
was , . an outgrowth of cerebral substance . . it presented 
marked “hyper-vascularity. 

11 Hypereemia (haiparJ-mia). Path. Also 
-ifflinia, -emia. [mod.L., f. Hypeb- 5 -f Gr. 
■aipia (cf. anseniia, etc.), f. af/xa blood. Cf. Gr. 
bntpatfxS-Qtv to have excess of blood.] An ex- 
cessive accumulation of blood in a particular part, 
arising either from increased flow through the 
arteries {active or arterial h.) or from obstruction 
in a vein {passive or venous hi) ; congestion. 

1836-9 Toitd Cycl. A Hat. II. 826/2 Hyperaemia of one 
organ may give rise to anaemia of another, 1876 Duhring 
Dis.^ Shin 64 Cutaneous hyperaemia consists in an ex- 
cessive amount of blood in the capillaries of the skin. 1878 
Foster Phys, nr. v. § 3. 4S7 Due to a one-sided hyperhaeraia 
of the spinal cord. 

Hence Hyperaamic, -emic (haiparr-mik) a., of, 
petlaining to, or affected with hyperaemia. 

1839-47 Todd Cjvrf. Anat. III. 62/2 The bones. .were inan 
hyperiemic condition. 1897 Allbutt Pled. III. 424 The 
mucous coat [of the stomach] is most frequently hyperaemic. 

Hyperseolian, a. Anc. Mus. : see Hyper- 2 . 

II Hypersesthesia (-es-, -rsfirsia). [mod.L., 
f. HrPER- 5 + Gr. -aiaO-qaia, ataOr^yis perception, 
feeling.] Path. Excessive and morbid sensitive- 
ness of the nerves or nerve-centres.’ 


1849-32 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 1184/2 In a case of Hy- 
peraistliesia, .the patient could perceive the distlnclness of 
the two points on the foot. 1880 M. Macki nxie /)/.r. 
Throat fr Nose I. 415 Hy.sterical persons, suffering from 
hyperaesthesia or paracsthesia of the laryii.v, often crio- 
neotibly fancy tliat something is .sticking in the part. 

b. transf. Excessive sensibility or sensitiveness 
(in general). 

1865 Lecicy Ration. II. 103 note. In sleep, hyperarsthcsla 
of the memory is very common. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. fr 
Man IV. 264 Tie suffered dreadfully from what may be 
called social hyper arsthesia, a morbid ovev-feeling of the 
relations between himself and others. 

Hypereesthe'sic, bad form for next. 

1888 Amer. yrnl. Psychol. Feb. 339 Hyperaesthesic states. 

HyperaBsthetic (-es-, -fslieTik), a. ^ Also 
-esthetic, [f. IlypER- 4 , 5 + Gr. alaOyTiK-us per- 
ceptive ; see AEsthetio.] 

1. Affected with hypermsthesia ; excessively or 
morbidly sensitive. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypere.sthetlc. i872_ F. G. 
Thomas Dis. iVomcn 116 The hyperarsthetic condition^ of 
the nerves. 1897 Alldutt Vyrr. Med. III. 872 In peritonitis 
the skin of the abdomen is hypermsthetic. 

2. (Jiyper-aesthetic). Excessively ncsthelic. 

1879 F. Harrison Choice Bks. (1886) 85 When one meets 
bevies of hyperasthetic young maidens. 1896 Advance 
(Chicago) 23 June 918/2 Some hyper -esthetic people think 
that no good can come from a sermon whose divisions are 
marked by ‘first’, ‘secondly’, and ‘thirdly’. 

Hyperapophysis (-app-fisis). Anat. [f. 
Hyper- 6 + Apophysis.] ‘ A process of bone ex- 
tending backward from the neuial spine of one 
vertebra to that of another, or developed from the 
post-zygapophysis ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1872 Mivart Ele/n. Anat. ii. 45 It is possible.. for the 
neural spine to send back a pair of processes (hyperapo- 
physes), as in Galago. 

Hence Hyperapophysial a., of or pertaining to 
a hyperapophysis. 

t Hyperaspist (-m-spist). Obs. Also in Gr. 
form (I hyperaspi’stes. [ad. Gr. vTrepaatTKTTqs 
protector, defender, f. viref)a<rni^tiv to hold a shield 
over, f. danis shield.] A defender, champion. 

1638 Chilungw. Relig. Prot. i. i. § 5. 33, I appeal to any 
indifferent reader, whether C. M. be not by his Hyperaspist 
forsaken in the plain field. 1647 Jee. Taylor Lib. Proph. 
ill. 63 If it should meet with peevisrh opposites on one side, 
and confident Flyperaspists on the other. 1747 WAUBUR’roN 
Shales., Macb. iv. iv. 4 The allusjon is to the Hyperaspists 
of the ancients, who bestrode their fellows falu in battle, and 
covered them with their shields. 

Hyperbatic (haipsibse’tik), a. Gram, and 
Rhet. [ad. Gr. virepfiaTinos, f. virtp^arov Hyper- 
BATON.] Pertaining to or of the nature of hyper- 
baton ; transposed, inverted. 1847 in Craig. 
Hence Hypexha'tically adv., in the way of hyper- 
baton, by transposition or inversion. 

II Hyperbaton (haipSvbat^n). Gram, and Rhet. 
Also 6 hiper-, -tone. [a. L. hyperbaton, a. Gr. 
vrtkp^aTov, literally ‘ overstepping ’, f. bwepfiaiveiv 
{vitep over ■+■ Paiveiy to step, walk).] 

A figure of speech in which the customary or 
logical order of words or phrases is inverted, esp. 
for the sake of emphasis. Also, an example of 
this figure. 

(The substantive is first recorded in Latin authors (Quin- 
tilian and Pliny); but Plato and Aristotle use the verbal 
adj. uirep/Sards with reference to transpositions in language.) 

1579 E. K. Gloss. Spenser’s Sheph. Cal. May, A patheti- 
call parenthesis, to encrease a careful! Hypeibaton. 1599 
Thynne Animadv. (1873) 56 The sence. .ys ‘ the fende 
makethe this ’ for whiche Chaucer vsethe these woi des by 
Transpositiope, (accordinge to the rethoricall figure Hiper- 
batone), ‘ This makethe the fende 1641 YLlixon Animadv. 
V. (1851) 223 If your meaning be with a violent Hyperbaton 
to transpose the Text. 1727 H, Herbert tr. Fleury's Eccl. 
Hist. I. 62 There aie so many..hyberbatons and tianspo- 
sitions, which render his stile difficult. 1776 G. Campbell 
Philos. Rhet, (1801) II. 348 We have here a considerable 
hyperbaton. .there being no less than thirteen 'words inter- 
posed between the noun and the preposition. 1866 Bain 
Eng, Composii. 38 The Hyperbaton. .is purposed inversion 
. .before announcing something of great emphasis and im- 
port, thus giving to a meditated expression the effect of an 
impromptu. 

Hyperbola (hnipa’jbt/la). Geom. [a. mod.L. 
hyperbola, ad. Gr. virtpPoAi) the name of the curve, 
lit. excess (cf. Hyperbole), f. virfpPdWeiv to exceed 
(furep over + MNReiv to throw). In E. hyperbole. 

The hyperbola was so named either because the inclina- 
tion of its plane to the base of the cone exceeds that of the 
side of the cone (see Ellipse), or because the side of the 
rectangle on the abscissa equal to the square of the ordinate 
is longer than the latus rectum,] 

One of the conic sections ; a plane curve consisting 
of two separate, equal and similar, infinite branches, 
formed by the intersection of a plane with both 
branches of a double cone (i. e. two similar cones 
on opposite sides of the same vertex). It may also 
be defined as a curve in which the focal distance of 
any point bears to its distance from the directrix a 
constant ratio greater than unity. It ha.s two foci, 
one for each branch, and two asymptotes, which 
intersect in the centre of the curve, midway between 
the vertices of its two branches. (Often applied 
to one branch of the curve.) 


1668 Phil. Trans. III. 643 The .'tic.r uf nne IlyirnboU 
bciiin comimtod, the Aigh of all olhois may In* l uiui' 
argued. 1692 lii n ihhy vui. '.’fiy I lu*y wnviid uol 

have moved in Hyper boln’s, or in I'.llriiscs ^Ll y ei i < nti ii. 
1706 W. JoNi..y hyn. Palmar. Mat lie.'.voi '.’3(1 1 be Sei Iron, 
of the oppo.-iite Cones will be cipi.r! 1 lypeilrohrs. 1728 
Tlmber'ion Newton's Philo.w 2^2 With ti vi'lottiy siill 
greater tire body will move in :tri_ hyper Ijoln. 1828 1 1 u 1 ion 
X'onnc jMath, II. 102 Tire .sei.tion is nn Jljin.i boln, ulnii 
the cutting plane m.lkes a greater iriigle uitli the b.rse tli.rii 
the side of the cone m.-rkes. 1883 GooirAl.i. /'/nr. liol. 
(1892) 381 note, If the outline of the growing plmit i, ,i 
hyperbola, the per IclinaK will be coiifucal liypeihul.rs, with 
the same axis but different parameter. 

b. Extended (after Newton) to algcbiaic cuivcs 
of higher degices denoted by equations analugoiis 
to that of the common hypcilHjki._ 

1727-41 Chambers Cyil. .s. v., Infuiite Ilypei'bnl.t’-., nr 
Hypeibola'.s of the higher kinds, are those definerl hy the 
eqri.ntion ay'"''''" = bC" {.a + .i)". Ibid,, .ts the h>pri)inl,i 
of the liisL kind or order has two asyni|ilotcs tlt.it of the 
.second Idnd or oidei has three, that of the third, four, tli. 
1733 — Cycl. Snpp. s. v., Ilypeiholas of all degrees iir.ry he 
expressed by tire equation .v"‘y'‘.-= a ". 1832 [see Ih in.n- 

UOLIC 2]. 

Hypei’bole (IwipoMbh'l/). Also 0 yiJcrbolo, 
hiperbolo. [a. ids. vuep^oKri excess (cl. llvi’toit- 
bola), exaggeiation ; the latter sense is first found 
in Isocrates and Aristotle. Cf. E. hyperbole (earlier 
ypeybole)i\ 

1, Rhet. A figure of speech consisting in extig- 
gerated or extravagant statement, used to exjiiess 
strong feeling or produce a strong iui[)ression, and 
not intended to be understood literally, b. \\ itli 
a rndpL, an instance of this figure. 

1329 More Dyaloge iv. iiob/i By a maiicr of speking 
■which is among leiiied men called yperbolo, for the moii' 
vehement expressyng of a mater. 1379 Fi'I.kh Hi'.sklni,’ 
Pari. 340 He must note an liybeihole or ouciie.iclriiig 
speach in this sentence. 1588 Sha1v.s. L, L. L. y. ii. 
407 Three-pil’d Hyperboles, spruce affectation, Figiiiis 
pcd.anticall. 1637 J. .Smuh Myst. RhyL 38 bcriptirial 
Examples of Hyperbole. .Dent. 9. 4, Cities fenced up to 
heaven.. Job. 21. 23, The whole world conk! Hot contain 
the books. 1726 G.w Tables 1. xvrii. 11 Hyperbole.s, tiro’ 
ne’er .so great, Will siill come short of sclf-cunccit. 1824 
L. MuRitAY Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 510 Ilypei boles mu of 
two kinds ; either such as are employed in description, or 
such as are suggested by lire ivarmth of passion, 1838 
Prescott Ferd. fr Is. (1846) I. xi. 439 An Arabic interpreter 
expatiated, in floi-id hyperbole, on the magnanimity and 
princely qualities of the SpanLsh king, 
b. gen. Excess, extravagance, rare. 

1652 L. S. People's Liberty xviii. 43 [He] spaierl him out 
of an Hyperbole of clemency. 1678 Noniu.s Call. MLi. 
(1699)6 Under the groat Hyperbole of Pain lie mourns. 
1874 H. R. Reynolds yohn Bapt. iii. <} 2. 17s They iigteed 
with the Pharrsees_in their extraordinary regard fur the 
Sabbath, even pressing their rigour to an liyperbole. 

t2. Geom. = Hyperbola. Obs, 

(Perh. with e mute, a,s in F. hyperbole.) 

1379 Dicges Stratioi. 1S8 Whether .. the sayde Curue 
Arke, be not an Hyperbole, 1716 Douglass in Phil, Ttuns, 
XXIX. 333 Within it hath an Angle or sh.irp Ridge which 
runs all along the Middle, at the Top of the Hyperbole (of 
its beak]. 

Hence HypeTbole v, inir. {nonce-wd.), to use 
hyperbole, to exaggerate. 

1698 Locice Let, to E, Masham 29 Apr . in Fo.x Bourne 
Life (1876) II. XV. 461 Your poor solitary verger who sulleis 
here under the deep winter of frost and snow: I do not 
hyperbole in the case. 

Hyperbolic (haipaibpflik), a. [ail. Gr. vuep- 
^dkiK-bs extravagant, f. v-nep^aXi} IIypekdole ; in 
sense 2 used as the adj. of IIyperjjula. So E. 
hyperbolique in both senses.] 

1. Rhet. = Hyperbolical i. 

1646 CiiAs. I. Let, to Henderson (1649) 56 There are al wares 
some flattering Foojes that can coinmeiid irothiiig Init with 
hyperbolick expressions. 1748 Richardson Claris.sa (iHii) 

I j. XXX. iQi Eternal gratitude, is his w'ord, among others 
still more hyperbolic. 1833 I. Taylor SpN. Despot, ii. 33 
The clairns of God’s ministers will be assented in a hyirer- 
bolic yet insidious style. 

2. Geom. Of, belonghig to, or of the form or 
nature of a hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic branch (of a curve) : an infinite branch which, 
like the hyperbola, continually approaches an asymptote 
(opp_. to parabolic). H. conoid : a conoid of hyperbolic 
section, _ a hyperboloid of revolution. t/A cylindroid : 
name given by Wren to the hyperboloid of revolution of 
one sheet. H, paraboloid : see Paraboloid. 

1676 Halley in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) I. 240 
Foci and diameter describe that hyperbolic line, whose 
vertex is nearest to A. 1797 Encycl. Brit. VII. 687/2 When 
the vessel is a portion of a cone or hyperbolic conoid, the 
content by this method is found less than the truth. 1827 
G. Higgins Celtic Druids 10.4 Their doctrine that comets 
were planets, which moved in hyperbolic curves. 1852 
Sai-uoh Higher Plane Curves Y. (1879) 172 Cubics Iraving 
three hyperboR'e branches are called by Newton redundant 
hyperbolas. 

b. Applied to functions, operations, etc., having 
some relation to the hyperbola. 

Hyperbolic curvature ; the curvature of a surface whotre 
iiidicatrix is a hyperbola; the same as Anuclastic yurva- 
tuie. H. function', a function having a lelation to 
a rectangular hyperbola similar to that of the ordinary 
ti igonometrical functions to a circle ; as the hyperbolic sine, 
cosine, tangent, etc. (abbrev. smh, cosh, tank, etc.). //. 
geometry, the geometry of hyperbolic .space. H. involu- 

tion ; an involution of points (or lines) whose double points 
(or lines)_ are real (opp. to elliptic involution, where they 
1 are imaginary), H. logarithm : a logarithm to the base e 
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(2‘7i 828..), a natmal or Napierian logarithm; so called 
because propoitional to a segment of the aiea between 
a hyperbola and its asymptote. H. space : (a) the space 
between a hyperbola and its asymptote or an ordinate ; {d) 
naiTie given by Klein to_ a space, of any number of dimen- 
sions, whose curvatine is uniform and negative (see quot. 
1872-3); H. spiral : a spiral in which the radius vector 
varies inversely as the angle turned through by it; so 
called from the analogy of its polar equation (r0 = constant) 
to the Cartesian equation of the hyperbola (jy' = constant). 
//. stcbstitiUion teim for a class of substitutions in the 
theory of homographic transfoimation. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Teclui.., Hypcrholick-Space, is the 
Area or Space contained between the Cuive of an Hyper- 
bpla, and the whole Ordinate. 1743 Emerson Plnxioiis 97 
The Fluxion of any Quantity divided by that Quantity is 
the Fluxion of the Hyperbolic Logarithm of that Quantity. 
[hid., The hyperbolic Space between the Assymptotes. 
1816 tr. Liicroi.v's Diff. <5- Ini. Cakiilus 129 An equation 
which belongs to the hyperbolic spiral. 1872-3 Cufrord 
Math. Papers (1882) 189 That geometry of three-dimen- 
sional space which assumes the Euclidian postulates has 
been called by Dr. Klein the parabolic geometry of space, 
to distinguish it from two other varieties which assume uni- 
form positive and negative curvature respectively, and which 
he calls the elliptic and hyperbolic geometry of space. Ibid. 
236 note. According to Dr. Klein’s nomenclatuie, a space, 
every point of which can be uniquely represented by a set 
of values of vaiiables, is called elliptic, parabolic, or hyper- 
bolic, when its curvature is uniform and positive, zero, or 
negative. 1880 Ciirystal Non-Enclidean Geom. ig In 
hyperbolic space a straight line has two distinct real points 
at inlinity. 1893 Forsyth The. Functions 517 If the multi- 
plier be a real positive quantity, the substitution is called 
hyperbolic. 1894 Charlotte Scott Mod. Anal. Geoin. 162 
A hyperbolic involution is non-overlapping. 

Hyperbolical (haipaibp-likal), a. Also 5 
iper-, 6 hiper-, [f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Rhet. Of the nature of, involving, or using 
hyperbole ; exaggerated, extravagant (in language 
or expression). 

I 43 Z -50 fr. Iligdeu (Rolls) I. 77 Alexander seythe that not 
to be tiawthe, but after a locucioii iperbolicalle. 1581 
J. Bell Haddo/Ts Ansao. Osor, 43 Your infamous, sliame- 
lesse, and reprochfull Hiperbqlicall speach. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. of Notes 196 An Hiperboricall loquution, of which Chri- 
sostome is full, a i66r Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 438 He is 
too hyperbolical in praising his own country. 1774WARTON 
Mist. Eng, Poetry lii. (1840) I. 113 A taste for Hyperbolical 
description. i8zo Hazlitt Lect. Dram, Lit, 347 It em- 
bodies . . all the pomp of action in all the vehemence of 
hyperbolical declamation. 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. xxii, 
I have a hyperbolical tongue : it catches fire as it goes. 

t b. gen. Extravagant in character or behaviour ; 
excessive, enormous, Obs. 

1585 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 61 Being all plunged wel- 
nigh in a speachlesse astonishment. .Pleu.sidippus, not vsed 
to such hyperbolical spectators, broke off the silence by 
calling for his victualls. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. v. 
(iSio) 62 These hyperbolical demands, were.. absolutely 
rejected. 1663 Cowley Verses Us Ess., Greatness (i66g) 
121 This tlyperbolical Fop whom we stand amazed at. 
1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ix, The gardener .. was over head 
and ears in love with her, and had lately made unmistake- 
able avowals in luscious strawberries and hyperbolical peas, 

2. Geom. = Hyperbolic 2 . 

JS71 Dioges Pautom. iv. Pref. Tja, Conoydall, Para- 
bolhcal, Hyperbollical and Ellepseycal circumscribed and 
inscribed bodies. i66g Wren in Phil. Trans. IV. 961 The 
Generation of an Hyperbolical Cylindroid demonstrated 
and the Application theieof for Grinding Hyperbolical 
Glasses. 1716 Douglass in Phil, Trans. XXIX. 533 The 
Figure of each Beak is truly Hyperbolical. 1822 Imison Sc. 
ij- Art II. 359 Either an elliptical conoid or a hyperbolical 
conoid. .iSyr tr. Sekellen’s Specir. Anal. § 6g. .^13 Thus 
its path may be elliptical, hyperbolical, or parabolical. 

Hyperbo'lically, adv, [f. prec. +-ly2.] 

1 . la a hyperbolical manner ; witli hyperbole or 
exaggeration. 

ISSS Decades Pref. (Arb.) 51 Although.. it bee hyper- 
borically wrytten that in the dayes of Salomon golde and syl- 
uer were in Hierusalem. .as plentiful as stones. 1579 Fulke 
Ileshms' Pari. 244 Chrysostom doth hyperbolically amplifie 
the excellencie of the Ministers office. 1610 Healey St. A ng, 
Citie of God xvi. xxi. (1620) 562 Such a multitude as holy 
Writ thought to signifie hyperbolically by the sands of the 
earth. 1774 Pennant Tottr Scotl. in s.'jti, 220 The northern 
bards speak hypeibolically of the effect of the blast blown 
by the mouth of the heroes. *842 De Quincey Cicero Wks. 
VI. 224 Unless his income were hyperbolically vast. 

2. ‘ In form of an hyperbola’ (J.). 

t Hyperbo'licly, adv. Obs. [f. Hyperbolic 
-p-lyh.] =prec. I. 

1596 Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 63 To spelk 
hypciboliklie or abone ray boundes. i66g Gale Crt, Gen- 
tiles 1. III. X. log What Cicero hyperbolicly affirmes of 
Thucydides, is no where to be found but in the Sacred 
Sciiptures, 

t Hyperboliform, a. Obs. [f. Hyperbola -h 
-FORM : cf. F. hyperboliforiiie.'\ Of the form of, or 
resembling, a hyperbola. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyperboliform Figures, are 
such curves as approach, in their properties, to the nature 
of the hyperbola; called also hyperboloids. (In recent Diets.) 

Hyperholism (hoipoubii^liz’m). 

1, R/iel. [f. Hyperbole -t- -laii ; cf. F. hyper- 
boHs/ne.'] Use of or addiction to hyperbole ; 
exaggerated style, or an instance of this. 

1653 H. More Antid.Ath, Ep. Ded. (1712) 2 Nor is there 
anything here of Hyperbolism or high-flown Language. 
«i8o6 PIoRSLEY Serm. i. v. (1811) 69 With all the allowances 
that can be made for the hyperbolisms of the oriental style. 
1879 D. J. Hill Bryant 83 The mock-sentimental hyper- 
bolism that has made Mark Twain’s books so popular. 


2. Geom. [ad. mod.I.. hyperholismiis (Newton), 
f. Hyperbola.] A curve w hose equation is derived 
from that of another curve by substituting xy for y, 
as that of the hyperbola is from that of the straiglit 
line. 

[1704 Nf.wton Lin. Tertii Ordinis iv. § 9 Hypeibolismus 
Hyperbolre ties habet Asymptotes ] 1861 Talbot tr. New- 
toils Lines yrd Order 21 Of the four Hyperbolisms of the 
Hyperbola. Whenever . . both the terms a.vf and bx^ are 
deficient, the curve will be a hyperbolism of some conic 
section. Ibid. 23 A hyperbolism of the parabola is ex- 
pressed by the equation xyt+ey^d, and has two asymp- 
totes. 1873 G. Salmon Higher Plane Curves (ed. 2) 175 If 
y = 0(.r) be the equation of any curve, Newton calls the 
curve xy=(ji(x) a hyperbolism of that curve. 

Hyperbolist (haipoMbolist). [f. Hyperbole 

-f- -1ST.] 

1. One given to the use of hyperbole ; one who 
uses exaggerated language or statements. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 253, I . . cease to think 
the Psalmist an hyperbolist, for comparing the transcendent 
sweetness of God’s word to that infeiiour one of honey. 
ffii734 North Exam. in. viii. § 79 Our 01 dinary Anecdo- 
tarians. .do not declaredly tianscribe them [libels] into their 
Text, as our Hyperbolist hath done here. 1872 Daily 
Neies 2 Sept., Court hyperholists and loyal dispatches . . 
had swelled his achievements to the proportions of match- 
less feats. 

2. \itoHce-use, f. Hyperbola.] 

1831 I. Taylor in Edwards Freed. Will Iiitrod. iii. 55 
The friends of the first of the curves would think them- 
selves justified in denouncing the hyperholists as extravagant 
heretics. 

Hyperbolize (hoipbubillaiz), v. Now rare. 
[f. as prec. y -ize. Cf. F. hyperboliser.'] 

1. hitr. To use hyperbole ; to exaggerate. 

1599 Broughton’s Lett. ii. 10 Will you hyperbolize aboue 
S. Gregorie, who is contented to marshall the foure generall 
Councels ? 1632 G. Hughes Saints Losse 52 If I should 
tell all, I should, .seeme to hyperbolize. 1656 S. H. Gold. 
Law go God in Scripture allows of Titles ;. .nay, God doth 
hyperbolize it, and saith of al Powers, You are Gods. 1783 
Blair Rhet. xvi. I. 321 The person . . who was under the 
distracting agitations of giief, might be permitted to hyper- 
bolize strongly. 

2. trails. To express or represent hyperbolically; 
t to extol or praise extravagantly ; to exaggerate. 

i6og Bp._W. Barlow Ansiu. Nameless Cath. 41 Glosses 
hyperbolizing the flatteries of the Canonists. 1660 Hicker- 
INGILL Jamaica (1661) 26 Of the Fruit or Nuts of these 
Trees is made the so fam’d Chocoletta, who.se virtues are 
hiperboliz’d upon every post in London. 1797 Monthly 
Mag. III. 271 He has hyperbolized the Spanish hyper- 
bolical salutation, ‘ May you live a thousand years ! ’ 1814 
Edin, Rev. XXIV. 40 Surprising events which were hut 
moderately hyperbolized at the time. 

Hence HypeTbolizing vbl. sb. and///, a. 
ai6ig Fotiierdy Aiheoin. ii. vii._§ 6 (1622) 272 The rhe- 
torical! amplification of hyperbolizing Orators. 1638 Chil- 
LiNGW. Relig. Prot. 1. v. § 8g. 291 This had been without 
hyperbolizing, Mnndns contra Aihanasinm. 1671 J. 
Webster Metallogr. xv. 233 If I gave no credit to their 
hyberbolizing fancies. 

Hype'rbolo-j combining fonn of Hyperbola, 
as in Hype'xbolograipE [Gr. -‘ypaipos that writes or 
describes], an instrument for tracing hyperbolas ; 
Hypcrbolo-paraboTical a., partaking of the na- 
ture of the hyperbola and parabola. 

1736 Stone in Phil. Trans. XLI. sigThe two species aie 
to be reckoned amongst the Hyperbolo-parabolical CuiYes. 
1876 Catal. Si i. App. S. Kens. § 70 Hyperbolograph. 

Hyperboloid (hoipaubJloid). Geom. [f. Hy- 
perbola y -oiD. Cf. F. hyperboloide. ] 

1 1. A hyperbola of a higher degree : = Hyper- 
bola b. Obs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyperboloides, are hypeibola’s 
of the higher kind . . expressed by this equation : ay’"'*'" = 
bx'"{ayx]". 1740 Cheyne Regimen 326 Like the seveial 

Orders of the Hyperboloids, some of which meet the 
Asymptot infinitly sooner and faster than others, but through 
which all must pass sooner or later. 1796 in Hutton Math. 
Diet. 

2. A solid or surface of the second degree, some 
of wliose plane sections are hyperbolas, the others 
being ellipses or circles. Formeily restricted to 
those of circular section, generated by the revolu- 
tion of a hyperbola about one of its axes ; now 
called hyperboloids of revohdion. 

There are two kinds of hyperboloid : the hyperboloid of 
one sheet, e.g. that generated by revolution about the con- 
jugate axis (formerly called hyperbolic cylindroid'), a figure 
resembling a cylinder but of continuously varying diameter, 
like a reel narrower in the middle than at the ends ; and the 
hyperboloid ofiivo sheets, e g. that generated by revolution 
about the transveise axis, consisting of two separate parts 
coriesponding to the two branches of the hyperbola. The 
woid is sometimes extended to analogous solids of higher 
degrees ; cf. Hyperbola b. 

1743 Emerson Fluxions 210 "The Hyperboloid is always 
betvveen k and 4 the circumscribing Cylinder. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math. II. 339 To find the surface of an hyperboloid. 
1829 Nat, Philos., Hydraulics i. 4 (U. K.S.) Newton .. 
found that the solid figure produced by the stream.s flowing 
from all parts to one common centre,. was an Hyperboloid 
of the fourth older. 1840 Lardner Geom. 286 If an hyper- 
boloid of revolution be formed by the revolution of an hy- 
perbola on its transverse axis. 1867 J. Hogg Microsc. 1. li. 
24 If a plano-convex lens has its convex surface part of a 
hyperboloid. 1895 Oracle Ency cl. III. 84/t A point moving 
round a fixed point at a constant distance from it describes 
a circle, and a straight line rotating round a fixed line not 
in the same plane generates a hyperboloid. 


HyperlDoloi'dal, «. [f. picc. -i- -al ] Of the 

foim of a hypeiboloid. 

1879 Cassell's Techn, Educ. IV. 300/1 Domes . . the cir- 
cular may be spherical, .hyperboloidal [etc.]. 

t Hype'rlbolous, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hyper- 
bole -)-- ous.] Involving Hyperbole ; hyperbolical. 

1638 M. Parker Earthquake Calabria, This wondrous 
palpitation of eaith's frame Hath marvels wrought hypei- 
bolous to name. 

tHype'rlioly. Obs. [app. amodibcalion of Hy- 
perbole, alter words in -y, as monarchy, etc. But 
cf. Gr. uirep/SoAia (Hesyebius).] = Hyperbole i. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. xii. 65 Although the envious 
English doe devise A thousand Jests of our Hyperbolies. 
1658 Osborn Q. Elis, Wks. (1673) 464 Let the Proveib As 
sure as Check bayl me from tlie lea.st suspicion of hypei holy. 
i6go Boyle Chr. Virtuoso ii. 33 If it be said that these aie 
very bold Hyperbolies, I hope the Texts . . will keep them 
from seeming . . groundless Conceits. 

t Hypei’Tbo’real, a. Obs. rare. [f. Hyper- i 
+ Boreal; cf. next.] = next A. i. 

iSg6 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 80 Whiter then snow on 
Hyperborean hyll. c 1790 A. Bell in Southey Life (1844) 
I. 122 In that cold climate, so congenial to my hyperhoreal 
constitution. 

Hyperborean (Imipsjboa'i/an), a. and sb. [acl. 
late L. hyperborean-us~Oi.a%%\c.dL L. hyperboreus, 
ad. Gr. inep^opeos, -^opeios (in early writers only 
in pi. ‘TrepBopeoi, the Hyperboreans), f. xnrep- 
Hyper- I -t- jSopeioj northern, iSop/ar the north wind, 
Boreas. Ci.Y. hyperboifen,hyperboffe; the latter 
is found in the iqth c.] 

A. adj. 1. Of, pertaining to, or characterizing 
the extreme north of the eaith, or {coUoq, or 
humorously') of a particular country ; in ethno- 
logical use, cf. B. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. v. 635 Gray-beard Boieas. . 
Is prisoned close in th' Hyper-Borean Cave. 1633 C. Butler 
Eng. Gram. (L.), Northern Isles ; as Groenlancl, Freesland, 
Iseland, etc., even to the hypei borean 01 frozen sea. a 1649 
Duumm. of Haw'ih. Poems Wks (1711) 6 The hypei boiean 
hills. 1740 J. Wart ON Virg. Georg, iv. 618 The Hyper- 
borean ice he wandei’d o’er, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea 
(.Low) x. § 488 This water then may go off as an under 
current freighted with heat to temper some hyperborean 
region. 187s F. Parkman in N. Amer. Rev.CXS.. 37 The 
fiist, or Hyperborean, group comprises the tribes of Alaska 
and a port of British Ameiica. 1885 Manchester Exam, 
12 Jan. 6/1 We are held to dwell . . in a hyperborean legion, 
though we are only two hundred miles from London. 

b. Of or pertaining to the fabled Flyperboreans. 

1613 PuRcius Pilgrimage 11614) 398 The Hyperborean 
[nation], which.. dwell in an Ilancl in the Ocean neere unto 
the Pole. 1806 Fellowes tv. Milton’s and Dcf. (1848) I. 
272 Some hyperborean and fabled hero, decorated with all 
the shewy varnish of imposture. 

2. {nonce-usel) Surpassing that of the north wind. 

1859 Thackeray Virgin. Ixxix, He blew a hyperborean 
whistle, as if to blow his wrath away. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of the extreme north of the 
earth ; in pi. members of an ethnological group of 
Arctic races, loosely and fig. One who lives in a 
northerly clime. 

In Gieek legend the Hyperboreans were a happy people 
who lived ia a land of perpetual sunshine and plenty beyond 
the north wind. 

1601 Holl.and Pliny I. 121 Certain people, .not much vn- 
like in their maner of life to the Hyperboreans._ 1613 PuR- 
CHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 395 Next to these both in place and 
credit, we may leckon the Hyperboieans. 1816 Kl’atingc 
Trav. (1817) II. 138 At six in the raoining the yokes of oxen 
were going to their woik a field; and nearly tin ee horns 
advantage .. of active life is posse.ssed [in Fiance] over ns 
Hyperboreans. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. i. 24 Our party 
of American hyperboreans. 

Hence Hyperbo'reanism {nonce-wd.), an ex- 
treme northemism. 

1824 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 207 note, ' Ju.st ’ 
, . [in ‘we must just put up with it’], is a Hyperboreanism, 
and still intelligible in some provinces. 

THyperbyssal, «. noncc-wd. [f. Hyper- 4 -i- 
Gr. fivaffos — I3v&6s depth (of the sea).] Of 01 
belonging to surpassing depth or profundity. 

1691 E. Taylor Behmeu’s Theos. Philos. 350 Sink down 
into the Hyperbyssal, Supersensual, Unsearchable, Eteiiial 
One. 

Hyper-Ca’lvinism. Tlml. Calvinistic doc- 
trine which goes beyond that of Calvin himself ; 
extreme Calvinism. So f Hypercalvi'niaii, Hy- 
per-Oa'lvinist, one who holds such doctrine ; 
Hyper-Calviui'stic a,, pertaining to Hyper-Cal- 
vinists or Hyper-Calvinism. 

1674 Hickman Qninqiiari. Hist. (ed. 2) 68TliomasAquinas, 
. . is rather an Hypercalvinian than not a Calvinist in this 
matter of the absolute Decree. 1836 R. A. Vaughan 
Mystics (iSdo) II. 93 Behmen argues against the Hyper- 
Calvinist. 1882-3 HciiKin' Encycl. Relig. Knowl. 11 . S74/1 
[John Hill (1697-1771)] one of the leading advocates of his 
day of Hyper-Calvinism. 1892 B. Talbot in A. E. Lee 
Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 831 A growing distaste for the 
extreme views of Hyper-Calvinists. 1896 D; L. Leonard 
Congregationalism in Ohio 9 A hyper-Calvinistic system of 
theology, which landed nota few in formalism and fatalism. 

Hypercatalectic (-kmtalmktik), a. Pros. [ad. 
iate L. hypercalaleclic-tts (Gr. inrepKaraKrjKTos is 
recorded) ; see PIyper- i and Ca'PALECTic.] Of a 
verse or colon r Having an extra syllable after the 
last complete dipody. Also applied to the syllable 
itself. tI'’ormerly also -= Hypermetuic, 



HYPUBOATHAESIS. 

JC704 J. Hahris I.CX. Teckn, s. v. Deposition, Hypercata. 
iecticlc, where a Syllable or two are Redundant. lyga 
Newton Milton, Mask 631 Such_ redundant or hyper- 
catalectick verses sometimes occur in Milton. 1886 J. B. 
Mayor Dng-. Metro i. 10 To state whether it is metrically 
complete, or incomplete, owing to final or initial truncation, 
or more than complete, .in technical language, whether it is 
acainlectic, tataUctic or hypcrcatalectic. 

11 Hypercatharsis (haiipsikajtausis). Path. 
^a,Gv.tnrepfcd 9 apa'is: seePlYPER-5 and CATHARSIS.] 
Excessive or violent purging, esp. as induced by 
the use of drugs. 

i68r tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab,_ 16S4 tr. Boiiet's 
hlerc. Coinpit.mw. 306 If. . a Hypercatharsis follow Purging. 
17J0 T. Fuller Phcirm. Extenip. 144 This Rosin . . wdl . . 
cause sickness at Stomach . .and Hypercatliarsis. 1876 Bar- 
THOLOvv Miti. Mod. (1879) 448 Occasionally profuse watery 
evacuations have been produced by it, and rarely severe 
hypercatharsis. 

So HypercatliaTtic'rt., causing hypercalharsis, 
violently cathartic ; sb. a medicine of this nature. 

Physical Diet ■,Hypercatliex.rtica, most violent purges : 
too purging,] 170S PniLLit^s (ed. K.sxse.y), Hypercatharticks 
(in Physic), purges that work too violently. 185s Mayne 
Expos. Lc.v., Piypercathizrticns,. .bypercathartic. 

Hypercoracoid (-kp-rakoid). Ichthyol. [f. 
Hypeb- 6 + Coracoid.] The upper of the two 
bones forming the shoulder-girdle in typical fishes, 
with which the fin-rays articulate ; the scapula. 

1876 yohnsoiis New Univ. Cycl. (N.Y.) II. z-oygli Hyper- 
coracoid, .the upper bone opposed to the inner surface of 
the great scapular cincture of the typical fishes. 

Hypercritic (h0ip3.tkri-tik), sb. and a. [ad. 
16th c. L. hypercritic-us (see Hyper- 4 4- Critic), 
applied viuiperativcly to the younger Scaliger by 
the Italian R. Tilius in 1589, and by Delrio in 1609. 
Cf. F. hypercritique (Eoileau, 1703).] 

A. sb. 1 . f A master critic (obs.)', an extreme 
or severe critic ; a hypet critical or over-critical 
person. 

1633 T. Carew Cad, Brit. Wk,s. (1824] 154 My offices and 
title are, supreme theomastix, hupeicrittique of m.anners, 
prolonotarie of abuses. 1647 Trapp Comm. i\/ati. vii. 2 
Scaliger the hyperciitic gives this absurd aird unmannerly 
ceiisuve. 1636 B1.0W1 Glossogr., Ifypercritkk,..aVla.&tex 
Critick. 1674 Dryden State Innoc. Apol., These hyper- 
critics of English poetry.^ a 1764 Lloyit Ep. to y. B. Esy. , 
Yet Hypercrrtics I disdain, A race of blockheads drril and 
vain. iSbz C. Butler Remin. (ed. 3) 329 An Italian hyper- 
critic would deny it to be music. 
f 2 . Hypercriticisin ; also a minute criticism, 
a critique, Obs. 

1618 Bolton Elorus To Rdr,, In mine Hypei'ct iticks, con- 
cerning our countreys history, I have dealt freely. 1693 
Bentley Let. to Evelyn 29 Jan. in Corr. (1842) 93 My 
Alterations . .which I have done with so much freedom and 
simplicity; such seeming fastidiousness and Hypercritic., 
that I should fear to send them, but that [etc.]. 17S7 Mrs. 
GRiirtTiTu Lett. Henry 15- Frances (1767) I. 257 My obser- 
vations are mostly an hypercritick upon Lord Orrery. 

B. adj. =next. 

1820 Keats_ Cap r]- Bells xi, A long hypercritio howl 
Against the vicious manners of the age. 

Kypercri'tical, a. [f. Hyper-4 + Critical.] 
Of the character of a liypercritic ; extremely or 
unduly critical ; addicted to excessive adverse 
criticism, esp. upon minute or trivial points. 

160S Camden Rem. (1637) 16 The hypercriticall controller 
of Poets, Julius Scaliger, doth so severely censure Nations, 
that he seemed to sit in the chaire of the scornfull. i6it 
CoRVAT Crudities .513, I suppose that some hyper-criticall 
carpers will taxe me of vanity. 1738 Swift A"!??. Conversat. 
Intiod. 56, 1 .. hope, that such Hypercritical Readers will 
please tp consider [etc.]. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's 
Viet. I. i. 3 It would have been hypercritical to have ob- 
jected to the shortness of the skirt. 

Hence Hypercri'tically adv., in a hypercritical 
manner. 

1715 M. Davies Athen.^ Brit. I. Contents at end Zzij b, 
Too^ Hipercriticaljy lavishing of their Lashes and En- 
comiums upon Friend and Foe, Indiscriininatively, rather 
than impartially. _i867 Stubbs Lect. Pded. i$- Mod. Hist. 
(1886) 13 ( 3 od forbid that we should speak contemptuously 
or hypercritically of any honest worker. 

Hyper criticism (-kri-tisiz’m), [f. Hyper- 4 
+ Criticism:,] Excessive criticism ; criticism that 
is unduly severe or minute. 

i678_Phillips (ed. 4) App., Hypercriiicism, an over exact 
or curious Judgment or Censure passed upon the works of 
any one. 1824 Edin. Rev. XL. 337 The details of an ob- 
noxious hypercriticism. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 43 , 1 
clean beautifully when you do not dishearten me with hyper- 
criticism. 1873 H. Spencer Stud. Social. Notes 414 Even 
were these hyper-criticisms, it might be said that they are 
rightly to be made on a passage which is considered a 
model of style. 

Hypercri'ticize, v. [f. Hyper- 4 + Criti- 
cize,] trans. To criticize excessively or unduly, 
b. iutr. To be hypercritienh 

1812 Religionisni 55 What ! hypercritlclse the dead ! for 
shame! 1833 Fraser's Mag. XII , 688 Those who hyper- 
criticised on the awkward terminations of some of his plots. 
1863 Mrs. C. Clarke SPtaks. Char, xvl, 406 , 1 have no de- 
sire to hypercriticise, or to see more in our poet than he 
himself intended. 

Hyperdete’Sfmiuant, sb. and a. Math. [See 
Hyper- 3.] a. sb. A determinant of operative 
symbols ; a symbolic expression for an invariant 
or covariant ; invented by Cayley, b. adj. Of the 
nature of a hyperdeterminant. 
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184s Caylev in Caml. Mailt, yrnl.yi. 195 The func- 
tion u whose properties we proceed to investigate may be 
conveniently named a ‘ Hypeideteiminaiit ’. <11846 in 

Camb. 4 Dublin Math. Jrnl. I. 104 The question may be 
proposed ‘ To find all the deiivatives of any number of func- 
tions, which have the pioperty of pieserving their foim un- 
altered aftei any linear tiansformations of the variables . . . 

I give the name of Hyperdeterminant Deiivatiye, or simply 
of Hypei determinant, to those derivatives which have the 
property just enunciated. 189S Elliott Algebra Qnaniics 
161 Hyperdeterminants form a complete system of co- 
valiants. Ibid,, The hyperdeterminant symbols. 

Hyperdiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone PMtis . : see FIyper- 2. 

HyperdisyllaWe (-daisi'lab’l). [ad. late Gr. 
vitepSiavkXa^os i see Disyllable.] A word of 
more than two syllables. Also attrib. or adj. Of 
more than two syllables. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hyperdissy liable. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., Hyperdisy liable. 1843 T. K. Arnolo Latin 
Prose Comp. 11. 13 Esse in compound infinitives very fre- 
quently precedes a hyperdissyllable participle, 1895 J. P. 
PosTGATE in Class. Rev. IX. 77 Hyperdisyllables at the end 
of the pentameter aie ten times as rate as in the second 
book [of Tibullus]. 

Hyperdorian, Anc. Mus. : see Hyper- 2. 

II Hyperdulia (haipa-id-wtoi'a). Also 5 -doulia, 

7 (anglicized) hyperduly. [a. mcd.L. hyper- 
drdia-, see IIypeu- 4 andDuLiA. Cf. Id .hyperdulie.'] 
The superior Dulia or veneration paid by Roman 
Catholics to the Virgin Mary. Hence Hyper- 
duTic, Hyper-ctuTical adjs., of the nature of 
hyperdulia. 

1330 Tindale Ansiu. More (1850] 57 As for hyperdoulia, 

I would fain wete where he readeth of it in all the scrip- 
ture. 1623 UssiiLR Answ. Jesuit 429 From whom our 
Romanists did first learne their Hypeidulia, or that tian- 
scendent kindeofseiuice, wherewith they worship the Viigin 
Mary. 1S64 Jer. Taylor Dissnas. Popery ii. ir. § 6 Be 
careful that if dulia only be due that your woisMp be not 
hyperdulical. 1674 Brevint Saul at Endory.v\. 352 Devo- 
tion, .whether Duly or Hyperduly. 1846 G. S. Faber 
Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 91 The worship.. of the 
Virgin Mary . . the Papists distinguish by the name of Hyper- 
clulia. Ibid. loi note. The Hyperdulic Adoration of Mary. 
1863 Union Rev. III. 404 The hyperdulia and dulia due 
respectively to our Blessed Lady and the Saints. 

Hyperelliptic, -geometric, -al, Math. : see 
Hyper- 3. 

Hyperhexapod (-heksapf'd). Zool, [f. mod. 
L,, Plyperhexapoda sb.ji.; see Hyper- i and Hexa- 
pod.] An animal of the division ITyperhexapoda 
of arthropods, having more than six legs ; com- 
prising the classes Crustacea, Arachnida, and 
Myriapoda. So HyperRexapodoris (-hekssc’- 
pi^das) a., belonging to the Hyperhexapoda ; having 
more than six legs. 

1835 Mayne Expos, Le.v., Hyperhexapodous. 

11 Hypericum (haipe-rikium, etymologically 
hiparai'kBm). Also 5-8 -on. [L. hypermtnt, 
hypericon, a Gr. vnipeinov (xmipiKov'), f. vtrip over -f 
epdicr] heath. Cf. F. hypericon.] 

1 . Bot, A large genus ofplants (herbs or shinhs), 
of very wide distribution, the type.,of the N.(J. 
Hypericacedi, having pentamerous yellow flowers, 
stamens arranged in from 3 to 5 clusters, and leaves 
usually marked with pellucid dots (specially con- 
spicuous in the common species H. perforatuni) ; 
commonly known as St. John’s-worts. 

1538 Turner Libellns, Hypericon, . .wx\%\x^ appellat Saynt 
lohiis gyrs. 1378 Lyte Darfoew i. xUii. 64 S. Johns worte is 
called ia Greeke uircpixoV : in Latine and in Shoppes Hyperi- 
cum, and of some Perforata. _ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 41 That any vertue there is in Hipericon to make good 
the name of fuga Demonis. .it is not easie to beleeve. 1741 
Compl. Fain.-Piece 11. iii. 386 Other .. Shi ubs .. now in 
Flower, .. Canary Hypericum, ..shrubby stinking Hyperi- 
cum._ 1784 CowPER Task vl 163 Hypericum all bloom, 
so thick a swarm Of flow’rs, like flies clothing her slender 
rods, that .scarce a leaf appears. 1842 G. Turnbull in Proc. 
Berw. Nat. Club II. No, jo. 7 Wild geraniums, hyperi- 
cums, and willow-herbs. 

f2. Fharm. (in form hypericon). A drug 
prepared from a plant of this genus. Also oil [of) 
hypericon. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alc/i. Ep. in Ashm. (1652) 113 Use 
Hipericon Perforate with milke of Tithimall. 1343 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 94/1 Oyle of hypericon. 1691 J, Wilson 
Belphegory. ii, I’ll have ye burnt in effigy, with brimstone, 
galbanum, aristolochia, hypericon. 

II Hyperinosis (hai:p3rinou-sis). Path. [f. 
Hyper- 5 q- Gr. ty, \v-bs fibre + -osis. Cf. F. hy- 
ferinose,] A diseased state of the blood in which 
it contains an excessive amount of fibrin ; opp. to 
Hypinosis. 

i84S_ G. E. Day tr, Simon's Autm. Chem. I. 2S0 The hlood 
exhibits the characters of hyperinosis, for the quantity of 
fibrin is in one instance twice, and in the other thrice the 
normal amount. 1876 Bartholow Mai. Med. (1879) 290 
Measures to favor hyperinosis and the coagulation of the 
hlood in the aneunsmal sac. 

Hence Hyperino'sed, Hyperino'tio adjs., af- 
fected with hyperinosis ; having excess of fibrin. 

1847-9 louD Qfc/, M/2a/f,lV.ii3/2 Hyperinotic blood. 1877 
Rober rs Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) 1 . 54The blood ib hyperinotic, 
containing excess of fibiin and coagulaling firmly. 1^8 
A. m. Hamilton 141 Attended by a hyperinosed 

condjtian of the blood. 


HYPBBMETROPIO. 

1 Hyperionian, Anc. Ptlns. ; sec Hyi’er- 2. 
Hyperite (Iwi'poisil). Min. Also hyporyto. 

[? shml for hyper sthcnitc.] A name for various 
rocks allied to Diabase and to Diurile ; sometimes 
= Hyper.stuenite. 

i86z Dana Man. Gcol. n. 78 Hypmite--- Giaiiite like in 
textuie . . consisting of eleavahlu lahiiuluiite and hypeis- 
thene. 1868— PPin. (ed. 5)210 Ilypeistliene .isufteli .issni i- 
ated with labradoiitc, constiiuting a daik-coloi<'cl, guuiile- 
like rock, called Ilyperyte. Ibid. 343 If the lioinhlemlie 
constituent [of I.abiadorite] is a daik knnelkii vaiiety of 
either hornblende or pyru-xeiic, 01 the species Ilypeistliene, 
the rock is called hyporyte (or hyiietsllienyte). 

HyperjacoDian, Math.-, see Hyper- 3. 
f Hype'rlogism. Obs. rarc~^. [f. IIy per- 4 -t- 
Gr. Koyiap-os reckoning: formed aflei Ilvpfii.o- 
GiSM.] (See quot.) 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. (1839)147 When the pio- 
portion of the first antecedent to the first Lunscqnenl is 
gre-Tler than that of the secqnd antecedent to the second 
consequent, the four magnitntles, whieli are .so to one 
another, may be called hypcrloghm. 

Hyperlydian, Anc. Plus . : see Hyper- 2. 
Hypernietaniorpliosis ch3i:p0.iimetampM- 
fosis). Entom. [f. FIypeb- 5 -1- Metamorpiiohih.] 
An extreme form of metamorphosis occurring ia 
cerlain insects (esp. in beetles of the family JMc- 
loidiv), in which the animal passes through two or 
more different larval stages. So Hyperineta- 
mo’rphism, the character of undergoing liyper- 
melamorphosis ; Hypermetaiiio-rphic, -luor- 

plio-tiotrn'/.r.jcharaclerizedliyhypcrmetamorphism. 

1875 W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Ins. 155 llypeimetamoi- 
phosis of the larva, as in the Melokke. 1875 Darwin .dnim. 

4 PI. xxvii, (ed. 2) II. 363 Certain beetles . . undergo wli.il 
has been called a hyper-metamorphosis—lliat is, they pass 
through an early .stage wholly different from tlic ouliiiaiy 
grub-like larva. 1881 R. McLAcHLANin lincycl. Brit. Xllt. 
147/1 ‘ Hypermetamorphibin ’ ..in which the larva at one 
period of its life assume.s a very diffeienl foun and habit 
from those of another period. Ibid. 149/1 The e.xtrauulniai y 
genus Siinris (equally hypermetamorphotic), a parasite in 
bees’ nests. 1888 Rolluston & Jackson Anim, Life 508 
In a few instances [.Mantispa among Neuroptcra, Mclohi.v 
among Coleoptei-d) there is a hyper-metaniorphosis. The first 
larva is Campodeiform, the second more or le.ss cruciform. 

Hypermeter (hsipoumAoj). [ad. Gr. vukp- 
pterp-os, -OP, beyond measure, beyond metre, f. 
(xkrpov measure. In mod.F. hypennelre.] 

1 . Pros, A hypermetric verse. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Hypermeter, a verse having .a le- 
dundant syllable, or one syllabic above measure ; called by 
some a feminine Verse. 

2 . [humorous nonce-use.) A person above the 
ordinary stature. 

1713 Addison Guardian No, 108 ir 3 When a man lises 
beyond .six foot, he is an hypermeter, and may he admitted 
into the tall cluli. 

Hypermetric (Imipaime-trik), a.^ [f. Gr, 

inipytTp-os (see prec.) + -10 ; cf. p^rpuds Metric.] 

1 . Pros. Of a ‘verse’ or line: Having oj)e or 
more syllables beyond those normal to the nietie ; 
having a redundant syllabic or syllables. Also 
said of the redundant syllable. 

1B65 A thenxnm No, 1975. 302/3 Hypermelric lines. 1887 
Pall Mall G. 29 Aug. 3/2 ‘ While heav’n is .silver o’er him, 
and underfoot for e.xample, is hypernietric. 

2 . gen. Beyond measure, excessive, imraodeiale. 
1834 Lady Lytton Behind the Scenes ii. viii. II. 34 His 

sublimated hypermetric impudence. 

Hyperme’trical, a. Pros. [f. as prec. + 
-AL.] =prec. I. 

1731 Johnson Rambler No. 88 T 15 Milton fiequeiitly 
uses . . the hypermetrical or redundant line of eleven sylla- 
bles. 1871 Public Sch. Lat. Cram, 466 Hypermetiieal 
ver.ses were intioduced by Ennius, piohably . . fiom his 
nrisapprehending Homer. 1886 J. B. Mayor Eng. hicire 
vi. 98 Verses with hypermetrical syllables. 

Hypernietrope(h9ip3.ime-trtiiip). Path. [mod. 

f. Gr. imkpptrp-os beyond measure -p Sup, Snr-a eye.] 
A person affected with hypermetropia. 

1864 tr. Danders' Accom, 4 Rcfr. Eye 620 Hypermetropes 
. .lose for a lime their asthenopia. 1875 II, Walton IJis. 
Eye 34s The hypermetropes have a little more diflieulty 
in seeing at all ranges. 1895 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 30 Sept. 
732 The eye-straln necessary in liypermetropes and otheis 
to focus a clear image on the retina. 

II Hypermetropia (hai po-tmArJu-pia). Path. 
Also in anglicized form hypermetropy (-melitCpi). 
[mod.L., f. as prec. + fa -iaI.] An affection of 
the eye, usually due to a flattened form of the eye- 
ball, in which the focus of parallel rays lies behind 
instead of on the retina ; ‘ long-sightedness ’. 

1868 Darwin Anim. 4 PI. xii. II. 8 I-Iypennetropia, or 
morbidly long sight: in this affection, the oigan. .is too flat 
from fiont to back. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 300 
This anomaly is known as hypermetropia or far sight. 
1880 Le Conte Sight 51 Hypermetropy is the true opposite 
of Myopy. 

H^ermetropic (-p'pik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-ic.] Fertainingto or affected wilh hypermetropia; 
‘ long-sighted 

1864 tr. Danders' Accom. 4 Refr. Eye viii. 325 The com- 
pound hypermetropic astigmatism often keeps very close to 
the simple. 1870 Pall Mali G. 23 F'eb, 3/3 Hypermetropic 
subjects are not, except in ext: erne cases, conscious that 
they see differently from others. 1876 Lowe in Life 1 . S 
The other [eye] was hype; inctropic. 
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HYPERTROPHY. 


Hypermixolydian, Anc. Mt(s. \ see Hypes- 2. 
^'I- Hyperochadity. Ofo. nojice-zvd. [f. Gr. 
virt pox-os eminent, distinguished + -Ai, + -ity.J 
Eminence, distinguished position. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. 21, I will,, so plauge the Metro- 
policallity of Yorke and Canterbury, and the hyperocality of 
all the other Prelats, as I will neuer leaue them. 

II Hyperobdon (haipsrJu'd'dpn). Zool. [mod,L. 
(1803), f. Gr. virep^-os that is above, superior, or 
iirepw-tj palate f oSotis, 65 or'(T- tooth.] A genus of 
Cetacea, containing the bottle-nosed whales. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 274/1 (Whales) The Hypero- 
odons, which only have a few teeth. 1854 Owen in Circ. Sc., 
Or^an. Nai. I. 278 The great bottle-nose or hyperoodon. 
1876 tr, Bencden's Anzm. Parasites 155 Among these 
skeletons there were several hyperoodons and other cetacea. 

II Hyperopia (-(ju'pia). Path. [f. Hyper- 5 -t- 
Gr. u\p, SiTT-a eye-h-ztz -iaT.] = Hypebmetropia. 
So Hyperopic (-p’pik) a. = Hypermetropic. 

1884 H. E. Mitchell in N. York Med. yrnt, 27 Dec. 720 
The hyperopic or myopic astigmatism. 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., 
Hyperopia, 1889 Brit. Med, yrnU 28 Sept. 702/2 The hy- 
peropic eye. 

II Hyperostosis (hai^parpstJa-sis). Path, and 
Physiol, PI. -OSes. [f. Hyper- 5 -h Gr. bariov, 
btjTo- bone : see -osis.] An overgrowth or in- 
crease of bony tissue ; hypertrophy of bone j an 
outgrowth of bone from a bone ; exostosis. 

1835-S Todd Cyd. Anai, I. 745/2 Cases of hyperostosis in 
which there is a uniform deposit of hone. 1878 T. Bryant 
Pract. Surg, 1. 395 Hyperostosis of the bony meatus. 1897 
Allbutt Sysi, Med, III. 117 When the hyperostoses are 
large they remain in a modified form. 

Hence Hyperostotic (-p'tik) affected with 
hyperostosis. 

1867 J. B. Davis Thes, Craniornin 127 This . . skull is 
lieavy and hyperostotic, and connected with this state there 
is a premature closure of the sutures. 

Hyperoxidation (-^ksidf^jan). [f. Htpbr- 4 

+ OxiDATiox.] Excessive oxidation. 

1876 Harley Mat, Med, (ed. 6) 164 Due to hyperoxyda- 
tion of the blood. 

Hyperoxide (-frksaid), sh. Chem. [f. Hyper- y 
+ Oxide.] = Peroxide. 

1853 Mayne Expos, Le.x , Hyperoxydnm, term employed 
by Berzelius. . ; a hyperoxide. 1879 G, Prescott dy. Te/e- 
phone 38 Hyperoxide of lead, .may be used. 

t Hypero-xide, a, Obs. [a. F. hyperoxyde, 
irreg. f, Gr. iiirepo^v-s exceeding sharp.] Extremely 
sharp (in form, taste, etc.) ; very acute or acid. 

1805-17 R. Jameson Char, Min, (ed. 3) 209 Hyper-oxide 
([Fr,] hyper-oxyde) ; that is to say, uncommonly acute, as 
in the variety of calcareous-spar, which consists of two 
rhomboids, of which the one is acute and inverted, and 
the other much more acute. tSss Mavne Expos, Lex,, 
Hyperoxys,,,s,\s'pexaeu.te\ superacid: hyperoxide. 

Hyperoxygenate (-fksidgen^'t), v, [f. Hy- 
per-4 -1- Oxygenate.] trans. To impregnate or 
combine with an excess of oxygen ; to supersaturate 
with oxygen. (Chiefly in pa. pple.) 

1793 Beddoes Calculus 223 By surcharging the blood with 
oxygene, by hyper-oxygenating it, if I may use the expres- 
sion. Ibid, 264 An hyper-oxygenated atmosphere. 1803 
Ann. Rev, I. 377/1 All those alkaline and earthy salts.. are 
shown ..to be hyperoxygenated muriates. 1853 Mayne 
Expos, Lex., Hyperoxygenatns, . .hyperoxygenated. 

b. (Jiumorous nonce-use, with allusion to Gr. 
b^vs sharp, acid.) To impart excess of sourness to. 

c xBix Southey Lei, to y, Murray in Smiles Mem. y. 
Murray (1891) I. 198 An old huckstering grocer . . whose 
natural sourness, .is hyperoxygenated by Methodism. 

So Hyperoxygena'tion, the action of hyper- 
oxygenating or condition of being hyperoxyge- 
nated ; Hypero'xygfenize v. trans. — Hyper- 
oxygenate (chiefly in pa. pple.). 

1793 E, Darwin in Beddoes Lett. 61 Your.. reasonings., 
indicate . . hyperoxygenation to be the cause of this fatal 
disease [consumption]. 1802 Chenevix in Phil. _ Trans. 
XCII. 126 Oxygenized and hyperoxygenized muriatic acids. 
1811 Edin. Rev. XVII. 407 The acid supposed to be hy- 
peroxygenized. 187s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 278 Dr. 
Colton . . maintains the absurdity that nitrous oxide pro- 
duces hyperoxygenation of the blood. 

t Hyperoxymuriate (h3i:p3r^;ksimiu9'ri<?t). 
Chem. Obs. [f. Hyper- 7 -f Oxymuriate,] A salt 
of ‘ hyperoxymuriatic ’ (now called chloric) acid ; 
a chlorate. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I_. App. 546 Hyper- 
oxyrauriats— by heat converted to muriats. 1812 Sir H. 
Davy Chem. Philos. 228 From any of the salts called kyper- 
oxymuriates, oxygene is procured by a dull red heat. 100 
grams of fhe hyperoxymuriate of potassa afford about 114 
cubical inches oxygene gas. 1823 [see Chlorate], 1834 
J, ScoFFERN in Orr’s Circ. Sc., Chem. 361 Salts . . teimed 
chlorates, hut formerly hyper-oxy-muiiates. 

■ t Hyperoxymuria’tic, a. Chem. Obs. [f. 
as prec, -b Oxymuriatio,] In H. acid, the old 
name of chloric acid HCIO3 , as containing a larger 
amount of oxygen than an 'oxymiuiatic ’ (chlorous) 
acid, HClOo. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. App. 541 The oxy- 
muriatic, the hyperoxymuriatic. .acids, 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. (ed. 3) II. 237 Berthollet.. concluded from them, that 
the oxymuriatio acid had _ been decomposed during^ the 
process ; that . . another portion combined with an additional 
dose of oxygen, and was converted into hyperoxymuriatic 
acid. 


Hyperparasite (-pm-rasoit). Zool. [f. Hy- 
PER- I -1- Parasite.] An animal paiasitic upon a 
parasite, as certain insects in the larval stfite. So 
Hjrperparasi'tic a., parasitic on or in a parasite ; 
Hyperpa-rasitism, the condition of being hyper- 
parasitic, as exemplified by certain Ichneumonidts. 
and Chalcididse, the larvae of which live in the 
bodies of other insect j^arasites. 

1886 Nature 6 May 16/2 About 25 species of the various 
parasitic and hj^er-parasitic groups [of ants]. 

Hyperper (haipaupai). Nutnism, [ad. med.L. 
hypcrperum, -pyrimt, ad. Gr. virepirvpov, f. virep 
Hyper- + nvp fire : applied to gold highly refined 
hy fire.] A Byzantine coin ; the gold solidus 
(which at the cession of Crete was rather heavier 
than a half-sovereign). Cf. Du Cange Dissert, de 
inf. tevi nimismaiibns (Rome 1755) 123. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 94 For each cai te loade they giue 
two webhes of cotton amounting to the value of half an 
yperpera. 1886 J. Bury in yrnl. H ellenic Stud. VII. 312 
By this compact Boniface ceded to Venice Crete and the 
sum of 100,000 hypeiper.s. 

Kyperphoric (haipaiffi-rik), a. [f. Hyper- i 
+ Gr. -cpoptic-os, f. tpiptiv to carry; cf. vitfptpepeiv 
to carry over.] (See quot.) 

1889 Nature 21 Nov. 49 Changes brought about by the 
introduction of a new, or the removal of an old mineral (e.g. 
dolomitization) are treated under the head of hyperphoiic 
change. 

Hyperplirygian, Anc. Mus.: see Hyper- 2. 
Kyperphysical (haiparfi-zikal), a. [f. Hy- 
per- i + Physical.] Above or beyond what is 
physical ; supernatural. 

x 6 ooEr, Dodypoll ii. iii. in Biillen O. PI. HI. 121 Two 
sorts of dreams, One sort whereof are only phisicall, . . The 
other Hijaerphisicall. 1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 11. xiv. 358 
We don’t introduce Hyperphysical Causes to defeat Natural, 
but only unite them, and make them agree. 1820 T. Jef. 
person IVrii. (1830) IV. 332 Speculations hyperphysical 
and antiphysical. 1843 Mill Logic i. ill. § 4 The existence 
of God, the soul, and other hyperphysical objects. 

Hence Hyperphysically in a hyperphy- 
sical manner. 

1842 Sir W. Hamilton in Reid’s Whs. I. 210 note, Both 
the organic motions in the brain .. and the representations 
in the mind itself, hyperphysically determined on occasion 
of those motions. 

Hyperphysics. [f. Hyper- i + Physics.] 
The science or subject of supernatural things, 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1878 F, Ferguson Life 
Christ vi. 68 He called upon them to explain physics and 
metaphysics, hyperphysics and hypophysics. 

II Hyperplasia (haipaipltfi-zia). Path. [mod.L., 
f. FIyper- 5 4 - Gr. irKaais formation, f, irKaatrttv to 
form. Gi.Y . hyper plasiel\ A form of hypertrophy 
consisting in abnormal multiplication of the cellular 
elements of a part or organ ; excessive cell- forma- 
tion. 

1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 393 In either case hyper, 
plasia is the morbid process, but in scleroses the newly, 
formed cells persist, .while in guramata they me eliminated. 
1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 93 The increased nutritive 
activity of the elements, which leads to an increase in their 
size, leads also to an increase in their number, and to the 
formation of a new tissue, which is similar to that from 
which it originated : — this is termed numerical hypertrophy, 
or hyperplasia. 

SoHyperplasm = prec.; Hyperplasic(-plae'zik), 
Hyperpla'stic adjs., of, pertaining to, or exhibit- 
ing hyperplasia. 

1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 149 The new formation 
of lymphatic tissue is in the first place byperpkstic . . sub- 
sequently, however, it may become heteroplastic. Ibid. 258 
As the fever subsides, the hypertemia diminishes, the hyper- 
plastic process ceases. 1876 Gross Els. Bladder 48 Epi- 
thelial hyperplasm, with epidermoid transformation. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hyperplasic. 

Hyperspherical, Math. ; see Hyper- 3. 
Hyperstlieue (hai’pojslim). Min. Also hy- 
perstene. [ad. F. hypersthie (named by Haiiy in 
1803), f. Hyper- 4 + Gr. adivos strength; from its 
superior hardness as compaied with hornblende, 
with which it was formerly confounded. The 
Eng. form is assimilated to the Greek.] A silicate 
of iron and magnesium, of the pyroxene group, 
a greenish-black or greenish-grey mineral, closely 
allied to hornblende, often exhibiting a peculiar 
metalloidal lustre. 

1808 T. Allan List Min. 37 Hyperstene, 1821 R. Jame- 
son Man. Min. 132 Prismatoidal Schieler-Spar, or Hj'pers- 
thene. 1849 Dana Geol. xvii. (1830) 632 The pearly crystal- 
lization of the 1 ight grayish-green hypersthene. 1862 Ansted 
Channel Isl. n, x. (ed. 2) 259 Varieties of hornblende and 
hypersthene, with chlorites, serpentines and mica, all abound, 
b. aiirib. Hypersthene rock: = FIypersthenite. 

1838 Penny Cycl, XII. 412/1 Dr. M'Culloch. .first noticed 
Hypersthene rocks in Skye and Ardnamurchan. 1869 
tenip. Rev. XI. 366 The hypeisthene mountains are painted 
in their real blackness. 1886 Pall Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 The 
Cuchullins are quite unlike any other mountain group. . the 
coal-black ‘ hypersthene ’ rocks of which they are composed 
being only found in that district. 

tience Hypersthenic (haipaisjie'nik) aO, related 
to or containing hypersthene. 

1838 Peziny Cycl. XII. 412/1 A dyke of Hypersthenic trap 
was noticed in Radnorshire, Ibid., Hypersthenic sienite. 


1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 11. x (ed. 2) 259 Most of the 
veins are filled up Mith hypersthenic rocks. 1876 Page 
Adv. Text-hk. Ceol. vii. 127 The teim hjpersthenic granite 
is applied to an admixture of quartz and hypeisthene, with 
scattered flakes of mica. 

II Hypersthenia (Imipsrshrnia). Palh. [mod- 
L., f. iiypEB- 5 + Gr. a6(vos strength.] Extreme 
or morbid excitement of the vital powers; the 
opposite of asthenia. 

1833 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1886 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 
Hence Hypersthe-nic a.’^, relating to, charac- 

teiized by, or producing hypersthenia. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hyper sthenite (haipajsjirnait). Min. [f. 
Hypersthene + -ite.] A dark granite-like aggre- 
gate of hypersthene and labradoiite ; also called 
Hyperite and Norite. 

1849 Murchison Silmia App. C. 537 ‘ Greenstones’. .are 
different varieties of hypersthenite and gabbro. 1879 Rutley 
Study Rochs xiii. 249 The hypersthenites, or those rocks 
which consist of rhombic pyroxene in conjunction with 
triclinic felspar. 

Hyperthesis (h9ip3u]H''sis). [a. Gr. intlpBecns 
transposition, f. vrtep Hyper- -f Beats placing.] 
Transposition, metathesis. 

a. Anc, Pros. In a logaoedic series, the substitu- 
tion, for a particular foot in one line, strophe, etc., 
of another foot in a corresponding line, strophe, 
etc., involving interchange or reversal of the quan- 
tities ; e. g. the substitution of an iamb {y -) for a 
trochee (- u) or vice versa. 

1890 in Century Diet. 

b. Philol. Transposition or metathesis of a letter 
from a particular syllable to the preceding or 
following syllable, as in Gr. peKaiva for *p.e\avia. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

Hyjperthetic (hsipsrjie’tik), a. [ad. Gr. virep- 
OertKos superlative.] Pertaining to or exhibiting 
hyperthesis. 

t Hyperthe’tical, a. Obs. [fi as prec, + -al.] 
Superlative. 

ci6n Chapman xv. Comm. (R.), These hyperthetical 
or superlative sort of expressions and illustrations. 

Hypertrophic (hsipartr^i-fik), a. [f. Hypek- 
TROPH-Y -f -ic.] Of the nature of, affected with, or 
producing hypertrophy. (Also fg.) 

' 1832 Coleridge in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 956 The follow- 
ing Out-slough, or hypertrophic Stanza. *839-47 Todd 
Cycl. Anai, III, 719/2 The anatomical characteis of a 
hypertrophic brain. 1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 4* 
Their hypertrophic or abnormal condition. 

b. Cram. Characterized by excess of express! on. 
1874 T. H. Key Lang. 271 In the Old German we find an 
abundant crop of hypertrophic comparatives from preposi- 
tions. 

So Hyperti’O’Rliical, a. (Craig 1847). 
Hypertrophied (hsips-atrdfid), a. [f. Hyper- 
trophy sb. or V. + -ED.] Affected with hypertrophy ; 
enlarged by excessive growth. 

*835-6 Todd Cyct. Anai. I. 240/2 This cellular substance 
seemed to be hypeitrophied. *837 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Sot. § 603. 532 The marginal sori being seated on the hyper- 
trophied teeth. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol. 92 The 
kidney, .may become hypertrophied, owing to the loss or in- 
capacity of its fellow. 

b. Jig. Overgrown, excessive. 

1879 Romanes in ig^/i Cent. Sept. 414 Such hyper- 
trophied conservatism as this ought not to be allowed to 
obstiuct progress. 1881 — in Nature XXIII. 283 It is hard 
to be patient with such hypertrophied absurdity. 

Hypertrophous (hsipoutrofas), a. [f. stem 
of Hypertroph-y + -oDS.] Characterized by or 
affected with hypertrophy. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. S26/2 The hypertrophous 
condition. 1876 G. W. Balfour Dis. Heart ii. 60 The 
greatly dilated and hypertrophous left ventricle sends for- 
ward a wave of blood. 

Hypertrophy (hsipa-itrufi), sb. [ad. mod.L. 
hypeHrophia, f. Gr. inrep (see Hyper- 5) -rpotpia, 
rpotirri nourishment : cf. Atrophy.] Physiol, and 
Path. Enlargement of a part or organ of an animal 
or plant, produced by excessive nutrition ; excessive 
growth or development. The opposite of Atrophy. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 657 Hyper- 
trophy or dilatation of the heart. 1844 Blackw, Mag. LVI. 
21 We question .. whether this hypertrophy of fruit or vege- 
tables improves their flavour. 1866-80 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (ed. 5) 41 The term hypertrophy is applied to enlarge- 
ment of a part from an increase of its normal con.stituents, 
the structure and anaugement remaining essentially un- 
altered. 1881 Encycl. Brit. XII. 597/2 In many cases 
hypertrophy cannot he regarded as a deviation from health, 
but lather 011 the contrary as indicative of a high degree of 
nutrition and physical power. 1884 Bower & Scoit De 
Bary's Phaner. 492 Accumulations of parenchymatous cells 
. .constituting as it were local bypei trophies of the medullary 
rays. 

b. fig. Overgrowth. 

1836 Chaml. yrnl. VI. 131 That hypertrophy of mon- 
archism which giew up under Louis XIV, and in the end 
destroyed his dynasty. J883 Century Mag. July 419/1 
Nights of financial hypertrophy. 

Hypertrophy, v. [f. prec. sb . ; cf. Atrophy z>.] 
1 . trans. To affect with hypertrophy. 

1846 P, M. Latham Lect. Clin. Med. (ed. 2) xxxiv. 314 [The 
heart] is sooner hypertrophied, sooner attenuated. 1683 
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W. K. PARKnR Mammal. Desc. iv. loi The simple forms of 
its facial bones, not hypertrophied to make room for the teeth. 

2 . intr. To undeigo hypertropliy. 

>883 tr. Ziegler's Pathol. Aunt. i. § 72 (Cent.) When 
a tissue manifests an abnoimal tendency to overgrowth, it 
is said to hypertrophy. 

Hypethral, yar. of IlYPiETHRAL. 

IlHypha (hai-fa). Bot. PI. hyphse (-fj). 
[mod.L. (C. L.WilldenoWjiSio), ad. Gr. web.] 
The stiuclural element of the lhallome of Ftmgi, 
consisting of long slenderbran died filaments, usually 
having tiansverse septa, and together constituting 
the mycelium. 

18S6 in Tieas. Boi. 1874 CooKU Fungi 14 In Chlonyphe 
Caiteri the threads grow over the cysts exactly as the 
hypha of lichens is lepresented as growing over the gonidia. 
187s [see Hypiial]. 1897 Willis Flower. PI. I. 23 In most 
of our forest trees and in many other plants, the root-haiis 
are leplaced hy a fungus whose byphas absorb the piodncts 
of decay in organic matter, .in the same w.ay. 

II Hyphaemia, -emia flnf-, haifrmia). Path. 
[f. Gr. = vTro under + atfia blood ; cf. Gi. 
vepaiixos blood-shot. In mod.F. hyplidmit^ a. 
Deficiency of blood, lb. Extravasation of blood. 
1886 in Syd Soc, Lex. 

II Hyphseue, -ene (haifi-m'). Bot. [mod.L. 
(1801) aibitrarily f. Gi. vpalv-eiv to weave.] A 
genus of palms with branching stems, found in 
Arabia, Afiica, .and Madagascar. One species, 
II. Thebaica, is the Donsr-palm. Also attrib. 

1878 H. M. SxANtEY Dark Cont. II. viii. 239 Hyphene 
palms. 1881 Gd. IVoids Jan. 37 Among other vegetable 
cuiiosities were the hyphmne— the only blanching menihei 
of the palm family. 

Hyphseresis, -eresis (hi-, hoifionrsis). 
Gram. [a. Gr. vt/iatpctrts a taking away from 
under, omission: cf. aphsei’esis.'l The omission of 
a letter or syllable in the body of a word. 

1890 Cent. Diet, s.v., Syllabic hypheiesis. 

Hyphal (hoi-fal), a, Bot. [f. Hypha + -ai.] 
Of or pertaining to the hypha of a fungus. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Boi. 267 In Usnea harhaia 
the growth in length and thickness and the internal differ- 
entiation of the tissue depend entirely on the hypha:, and. . 
the gonidia behave like foreign bodies in the hyphal tissue. 
1896 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. go The .spores and developing 
hyphal filaments become surrounded by dense clusters of' 
leucocytes, 

tHyphear. Obs. [a. L. hyphear o., 

Gr. (Arcadian) vtpeap, a kind of mistletoe growing 
on pines or firs.] A kind of mistletoe. 

i6oi IIoLLANO Pliny I. 496 A difference there is in the 
Hyphear and Misselto, on what tree soeuer they are found. 
1613-16 W. Biiott ne Brtt. Past i, 1 , Whose muting on those 
trees doth make to grow Rots curing hyphear, and the 
misseltoe. " 

tHypliegctiOi Obs. [ad. Gr. i(pr]y 7 )Tiii 6 s 
fitted for guiding (applied to Plato’s expository 
dialogues).] Of guiding or directing nature. 

1633 Stanley Mivi. Philos, v. (1701) 173/1 Of Platonick 
discourse there are two kinds, Hypnegetick, and Exegetick. 

Hyphen, ('hoi'fen), sb. [a. late L. hyphen, a. 
late Gr. 17 v(pev, subst. use of adv. tifiv together, 
in one, f. v-no under -f- 'iv one. 

The hyphen of the Gieek grammarians was the sign w, 
placed under a compound, to indicate that it was not to be 
i-e.'id as two words : in this sense the word is sometimes used 
technically hy Palsaographers.] 

1 . A short dash or line (-) used to connect two 
words together as a compound ; also, to join the 
separated syllables of a word, as at the end of a line ; 
or to divide a word itiLo parts for etymological or 
other purposes. 

[1603 Holland Pluiarch's Mor. 41 He would have 
us to leade these two last words in one, by way of v<t>G, 
thus.] c i6zo A. Hume Brit Tongue (1865) 23 Hyphen is, 
as it wer, a band uniting whol wordes joined in composition ; 
as, a hand-maed [etc.]. 1636 B. Jonson Discov., Bellwn 
Scriheni., What a sight it is, to see writers committed to- 
gether by the ears, for ceremonies, syllables, points, colons, 
commas, hyphens, and the like? 1678 PuiLLirs (ed. 4), 
Hyphen, .is used, either when two words ate joyned together, 
for the more conciseness of expression, as Self-interest ; or 
when one part of a word concludes the foiraer Line, and the 
one begins the next. 1881 Mason Eng. Gram. § 299 When 
the two elements ofthe compound are only partially blended, 
a hyTrlien is put between them. 

b. Applied to the * plus ’ sign ( -1-). 

1830 Daubeny Atomic The. iii. (ed. 2) 103 In Berzelius’s 
method, to express compound salts, the symbols for each 
were brought together by means of an hyphen 

2 . traiisf. a. A short pause between two syllables 
in speaking. 

1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy i. 15 Whistles low notes or 
seems to thrum his lute As a mere hyphen ’twixt two 
syllables Of any steadier man. 1872 C. King Monntain. 
Sierra Nev, x. 208 With hyphens of silence hettfteen each 
two syllables. 

b. A small connecting link. 

_i868 G. Duef Pol. St/rv, 169 It was a bridge for migra- 
tions. It was a hyphen, connecting different races. 1881 
Daily Tel. 21 June 6/8 M. de Lesseps, who is the sworn foe 
of all such geographical hyphens [isthmuses]. 

Hyphen (bai'fen), [f. prec. sb.] trans. 'Yo 
join by a hyphen ; to write (a compound) with a 
hjrphen, 

1814 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIV. 306 The 


Englishman imagines all words connected by ajipohition to 
be hyphened together, and inflects them as a single word. 
1884 Neiu Eng. Diet. Introd. 23 Many specialized com- 
binations., are often not even hyphened. i8gi S. MosrvN 
Curai/cn 128 The Joneses, when their father was induced 
to move from Shepherd’s Bush to Kensington, show-ed their 
giatitude to their mother hy hyphening her name with their 
own.. ‘The Misses Robinson-Jones’. Sitmlny Sch. 

Times (Philad ) 3 Feb.. On the principle that w'ords should 
not be liyphened unless absolutely necessary. 

Hyphenate (haiTen^h), v. [f. Hyphen sb. -f 
-ATE 3.] trans. = Hyphen v. 

1892 Guardian 14 Sept. 1358 We ought to hyphenate 
‘noble-simple’ [Sliaks. Cyuib. in. iv. 133]. Cloten is noble 
hy rank, but ‘simple ’, that is, a clown, by nature and habit. 

Hence Hyphenated y?//. a.\ also Hypliena'tion, 
the action of joining by a hyphen. 

1832 N. <5' Q. ist Sei. V. 124/2 The Germans giving the 
liyfihenated title thus. 1886 ig/A Cent. May 700 Arbitrary 
U.-ilicising, meaningless biacketing, and senseless hyphena- 
tion. 1893 E. Coues Exp. Ellin's /I- Clark I. 66 In the text 
. .the name usually stands Council-bluff, in one hyphenated 
word. 

Hyphenic (haife-nik), a. [f. as prcc. + -ic.] 
Of or peitaining to a hyphen. 

1831 N. i]- Q. ist Ser. IV. 204/1 The following I should 
call a hyphenic error. 

Hyphenize (haidenaiz), w. [f. Hyphen sb. -h 
-IZE.] trans. = Hyphen v. 

i86g South. Rev. July 59 A flood of absurdities, marry 
of which are badly hyphenised elongations of existing 
vocables. 1879 Daily News 20 Nov. 4/6 The leconciliatinii 
of Austria and Hungary, and the ptedominance of the latter 
in a hyphenized monarchy. 

Hence Hyph.eniza'tioii, the action of joining or 
wilting with a hyphen. 

1831 N. ^ Q. ist Sei. IV. 204/1 A neglect of mental 
hypheniration often leads to mistake as to an author’s 
meaning. 1894 Sunday Sch. Times (Philad.) 3 Feb., No 
two writers, probably, would agree as to the hyphenizalion of 
any fifty words taken at random. 

Hyphomycetous (hiT-, hoi-Dimaisr-tss), a. 
Bot. [f. mod.L. Hyphoniycetes (f. Gr. vipi] web -h 
fivicijTes fungi) + -OTIS.] Of or' belonging to the 
Hyphoniycetes, a group of fungi consisting simply of 
hyphje (Mai tins Flora Crypt. Erlang. 1817). 

1887 Gaiinsey tr. De Bary's Fungi ii. v. 172 The Enty- 
lomeae . ._are simple hyphomycetous forms. 

HypidiomorpMc (hipi dioimp-jfik), a. Min. 
[mod. f. (Rosenbusch) hyp-, Hypo- 4 -1- Idiomor- 
PHXO.] Paitially or incompletely idiomorphic. 

1888 A. C. Lawson in Amer. Geologist Aj3r._ 204 The 
Older being first plagloclase in more or less idiomorphic 
lath-shaped individuals^ lying in all positions, then augite 
generally allotriomorphic, sometimes hypidiomoi-phic. 

Hence Hypidiomo-rpMoally adv. 

1888 W. S. BAYLEY in Amer. Naturalist Mar. 209 The 
rock is hypidiomorphically granular. 

Hypiuosis (hipinau-sis). Path. [f. Hypo- 4 
■h Gr. tr, Iv-oi tissue -t- -osis.] A diseased state of 
the blood in which the quantity of fibrin is below 
the normal ; opp. to hyperinosis. 

1843 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Anim. Ghent. I. 296 These 
researches exhibit less of the characters of hypinosis than 
those Instituted on the blood at the commencement of con- 
tinued fever. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 704 Hypinosis 
may be a result of hsemorrhage. 

Flence Hypiiio-tic a., pertaining to hypinosis. 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hypiodic, -iodous, etc. ; see Hypo-iodic, etc. 
Hypish, obs. form of Hytppish, 

II Hypnaesthesis (hipnes>rsis). Path, [f. Gr. 
vxv- os sleep diaOrjffis perception, feeling. ] Sleepy 
feeling ; dulled sensibility ; drowsiness. 

183s in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Hence Hypnaestlie'sic a., affected with hypnies- 
thesis. 

1889 Lancet 28 Dec. 1331/1 Many of these pathological 
phenomena are simply the hypnassthesic nerves picking up 
the physiological .sights, sounds, and sensations. 

Hypnagogic (hipnagfj-dgik) , a. [acl.F. hypna- 
gogiqtie, f. Gr. vw-os sleep -f dycoybs leading, f. 
dyeiv to lead.] Properly, Inducing or leading to 
sleep; in quols.= that accompanies falling asleep. 

1886 QmTxm Phantasms of Living 1 . 390 The ‘hypna- 
gogic ’ hallucination was as truly the projection of the per- 
cipient’s own mind as the dream. 1B93 Q. Rev. July 215 
Hallucinations like the ‘ hypnagogic illusions’ with which 
many people are familiar. 

II Hypnale. Obs. [ad. late L. hypnale (So- 
linus), a. Gr. vwvdKit], fern, of imvaXios sending to 
sleep, f. vTTvos sleep.] (See quots.) 

isgSTREVisA/SAz-rfA. DeP.R. xviii.x, (1493) 763 Ympnalis 
is a maneie of adder that sleeth wyth slepe. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 360 The Dipsas killes those whom shee 
stingeth with thirst. The Hypaiiale with sleep, as befell to 
Cleopatra. 1635 Swan Spec. M. (1670) 440 Those whom the 
Hypnale sUngeth die with sleep. 

Hypnic (hl-pnik), a. rare. [ad. Gr. xntviK-bs, 
f. VTTVOS sleep.] Of, pertaining to, or inducing sleep. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnic, having power to produce 
sleep. 

HypttO- (hi-pnf^. before a vowel hypn-, com- 
bining form of Gr. vttvos sleep. The compounds in 
Greek were not numerous, and all those employed 
in English are new formations, and chiefly patho- 
logical terms. 


Hypnobate [Gr. -(iarrjs walkei], a sleep-walker 
{Cent. Eict.). Hypnocyst (hi'pim-jist) Biol., an 
encysted protozoan which remains quiescent and 
does not develop spores. Hypiiodylic (-di’lik) 
a. [Odvlio], pertaining to an ‘ odylic force’ pio- 
ducing the hypnotic state ; so Hypno’dylism, 
the piactice ol using this force. Hypnog'e'iiesis, 
Hypno’geny, induction of the hyimolic state ; so 
Hypnogfene’tic, -geniic, Hypno'g'eiions ad/t, 
producing the hypnotic state ; rarely, producing 
sleep. Hypnogene-ticallyimfe., by hypnogencsis. 
Hypnology [cf. F. hyp>nologie~\, the jiait of phy- 
siological science which deals with the phenomena 
of sleep ; hence Hypnolo-gic, -ical adjs., of or per- 
taining to hypnology. HypnoTogist, one versed 
in hypnology. Hypuopho-bia, Hypno'phoby 
[Gr. -i/roflia, f. </i( 5 flos fear ; cf. F. hypnophobie’], 
a morbid dread of falling asleep {-Syd. Soc. Lex. 
1886); hence Hypnoplio'bic a. (Mayne Expos. 
Zfx. 1855). Hypnoscope[Gr. (T/co7rds see-.scoi’E], 
an instrument used to ascerl.ain if a iicrson is a hyp- 
notic subject. Hypno’sopliist, an adept in Hyp- 
no’sophy [Gr. aoipia wisdom], knowledge of the 
phenomena of sleep. Hypnosperni, -spore Bot., 
an oospore or zygospore (in the Algid) which, after 
feitilization, passes through a period of lest before 
germinating ; a resting cell or spore ; so Hypno- 
sporamge, Hy.pnospor’angium Bot., a sporan- 
gium containing hypnospores ; Hypnospo-ric a., 
of the nature of a hypnosporc. 

1883 E. R. Lanke.ster in Eneycl. Brit. XIX. 841/? The 
scleiotia are similar in nature to tire qiypnocjsts of oiher 
Protozoa. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim, Life 25I; 
The [Amoeba] when in a state of lepose . . for ms ii spheiir .il 
or oval ball. .. It sometimes occurs in this condition sur- 
rounded by a delicate membr.T.ne forming a ‘ hypntii yst It 
is then ‘testing’, owing to drought or plentiful mitiltlon. 
1889 Daily News 24 Dec. 2/7 ’‘Ilypnodylic npeirituis aic 
born, not madp, Ibid., 'I’he plrenomena of *hy priori ylism in 
actual operation. Ibid., ’rhe .scope of hypnotiiiin aiul 
odylism, the aspects of *hypnogenesis, the conditions of 
odylic force. 1887 E. Gurney in Mind Apr. 214 Ceitaiii 
recent events, however, have given speci.al importance to 
this topic of trance-induction or ‘ liypnogeny ’, and hav« 
raised . . the question of the efficacy of psychical influence 
as a *hypnogenetic agent, 1888 Science 9 Nov. 222 Physical 
methods [of hypnotization], especially hypnogenetic zones, 
do not exist except as the results of .siiggestimi. 1884 Loud. 
Med. Kec. Aug, 360 We call those substances '’‘hypnogenic 
which, when administered, may c.iuse. sleep. 1887 /'Nr/r/. liev. 
May 737 The so-called Miysterogenic’ and ‘hypnogenic' 
pressure points. 1886 F. W. H. his ers in Pi oc. .loi . Psych. 
Ees. Oct. 127 No attempt, .has been made to correlate this 
*hypnogenous force or suggestion at a distance with liypno- 
genous agencies employed in the subject’.s actual prestyice. 
/ bid. note, I must adopt fi om the F rencli the word *-hypnogcny 
for the production of hypnotic .states. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Hypnologic, of or belonging to hypnology. 1847 CitAic, 
*Hypnological. i860 New Syd. Soc. Year-bk. 203 Azam has 
repeated Mr. Braid’s hypnological expoiiments,and finds that 
catalepsy and anesthesia can be obtained in the w.-iy lie indi- 
cates. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 681/2 An advertising 
^hypnologist whom I allowed to try his art upon the sleep- 
less individual. 1B33 Dunglison (Worcester), *IIypnology. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnology, the pait of hygiene vihich 
treats of the doctiine of sleep. 1833 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Hypnoplwbia, teim_ for fear or dread of .sleep; also 
a term for Ephialtes, or night-mare ; ^hypnophoby. 1883 
Aihenxum 3 Jan. 21/2 He [Dr. J. Ochorowicz] finds that 
by hanging amagnetictube, which he c<ills a ‘’’hypnoscope’, 
from the index finger, sensations of a peculiar description 
are lealized. 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Feb. 3/2 Experiments 
have proved that about 30 per cent, of mankind can be 
subjected to mesmeric influences, while on the rest the 
hypnoscope has no effect. 1888 Sat Rev. 18 Aug. ig6/i 
Every *hypiiosophi.st .. has his own little pii\’ate dodge for 
smuggling himself over the frontier of the land of Nod. 
Ibid., The term *hypnosophy is new, pei-haps, hut it looks 
rather neat and convenient. Ibid., Hypnosophy stands to 
scientific discussion of the facts about sleep as theosoplij’ 
stands to leligion. 1889 Bennett & Murray Cryptog. Boi. 
266 It [the zygosperm] then remains dormant thioiigh tire 
winter as a resting cell ot ’‘hypnospetm, germinating in the 
spring. 

Hypnoid (hi-pnoid), a. Bot. [f. tlYPN-UM-f 
-OiD.] Belonging or akin to the genus Jlypnwn. 

1832 Th. R oss Trav. I. xv. 48iTliesurrmmdiiig 

rocks are covered with jungermannias and hypnoid mosses. 

H^pnoue (hi-pnonn). Med. [a. F. hypnone, f. 
Gr. iiTTv-os sleep -t- -one.] A name given to aceto- 
phenone, CflH5.CO.CH3, as a hypnotic. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hypnone,, .Dujardin-Beaumetz.’s term 
for pheiiylmethyl-ketone or acetophenone. A colourless, 
very mobile liquid . . obtained by distilling a thixtui e of 
calcium benzoate apd acetate. 1888 Medical News (U.S ) 
ig May 547/2 Various other hypnotics have been more 
recently proposed, such as. .hypnone arid methylal. 

Hypuophilous (hipn^r-filos), a. [f. Gr. 'vtrvo-v 
Hypndm + (piKos loving.] (See quot.) 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex,, Hyp- 
nophilons, growing among the mosses. 

Hypnosis (hipnou-sis). Phys. [f. Gr. type 
’^vTTvmais, n. of action f. virvo-tiv to put to sleep. 
Cf. F. hypnose morbid sleep.] 

1 . ‘ The inducement or the gradual approach of 
sleep’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 763 It invariably produced 
hypnosis and contraction of the pupil in him. 
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2 . Aitificinlly produced sleep : esp. that induced 
by hypnotism ; the hypnotic state, 

1882 Qtiaitis Diet, Med, 973 The too ready adoption of 
hj pnosis 01 Biaidism may do haim lather than good. 1892 
But, Mcd._ Jriii, 27 Aug. 459 The stages of hypnosis at- 
tuned, vaiied fiom a slight degiee of diovvsiness to deep 
tiance._ 1893 Mall G, 10 Jan, 2/1 The waking fiom 
hypnosis occurs thiough immediate action of the imagina- 
tion, the command to wakeup, or thiough sense [etc.]. 1898 
Times July 4/1 Any suggestion offeied to a person diiiing 
liypiiosis has an evaggerated effect 011 his mind. 

Hypnotic (hipnp-tik), a, and sh. [ad. F. hyp- 
notiqne (16th. c. in Pare), ad. late L. hypnoticiis, 
a. Gr. vrrvecTiKos inclined to sleep, sleepy ; also, 
putting to sleep, narcotic, f. vnvottif to put to sleep. 
Ill 2, short for neuro-hypnotic : see Hypnotisii,] 

A. adj. 1 , Inducing sleep ; soporific. 

1623 Hart Anai Ur, i ii. 31 Not neglecting hypnoticke, 
cordial], and deoppilatiue medicines. 1758 J. S. LeDratis 
Ohserv. Sitrg;, (1771) 300 Hypnotic Draughts constantly 
repeated. 1878 T. Bryant 7 Vrrrf. I. 249 The hydrate 

of chloial is a duig of great value as possessing hypnotic 
qualities without the evils attendant on other diugs of this 
class. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of hypnotism 
or ‘nervous sleep’; accompanied by hypnotism; 
producing hypnotism, hypnotizing. 

1843 Braid Nenrypnol, 7 In lespect to the Neuro-Hypnotic 
stale induced by the method evplained in this tieatise. 
Il>id 14 The method I now recommend for inducing the 
hypnotic condition. 1847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. 696/2 
Some lemaikable connection between the state of the eyes 
and condition of the biain and .spinal cord, dmiiig the 
hypnotic state. 1S74 Maudsley Respons. in Ment.Dis. vii. 
238 In the hypnotic 01 so-called mesmeiic state. 1884 
E. Gurney in Mind Jati. izg A giadual and continuous 
decline of hypnotic waking into hypnotic sleep. 1892 igi/i 
Cent. Jan. 24 To this day the..Fakns of India thiow 
themselves into a state of hypnotic ecstasy. 1898 Times 
13 July 3/6 If they weie going to suggest that the will had 
been obtained by hypnotic suggestion. 

3 . Susceptible to hypnotism ; hypnotizable, 

1881 Standard 29 Jan., The unfortunate young man was 
..'hypnotic'. 1892 E. Hart in Brit. Med. Jrnl. 3 Dec. 
1220 The confirmed and trained hypnotic subject is a 
maimed individual in mind and body. 

B. sh. 1 . An agent that produces sleep; a 
sedative or soporific ding. 

1681 tr. iVilUs' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypnotic, a 
medicine that causes sleep. 1684 tr. Bonet's Mcrc.Compit, 
xiv. 489 Hypnoticks are oft necessary in this Disease. 1787 
'B'l.st Angling' (ed. 2) 70 Evident to all who know the natuie 
and opeiation of hypnotics. 1874 Carpenter Meni. Phys. 
II. XV. (1879) S76 I’b® dioning voice of a heavy reader on 
a dull subject, is often a most effectual hypnotic. xijC 
Haheey Mat, Mod, (ed._6) 344 In moderate doses chloral 
hydiate is a pure hypnotic. 

2 . A person under the influence of hypnotism. 

1888 C, L. Norton in N. Amer, Rev. June 703 It is a 
lecogniAfid fact that the senses of hypnotics fall completely 
under the contiol of the hypnoti^er. 1893 _E, Hart in 
Brit. Med, yrnl. 11 Feb, 302 The hypnotic under the 
influence of suggestion is capable of becoming a dangerous 
lunatic of a new kind. 

i- Hypnotical (hipup-tikal), a. Ohs. [f. as 
piec. -t- -AL.] = prec, A. i. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 112 Their similitude to 
llypiioticall medicaments. 

Hence Hypno'tically adv., in a hyirnolic manner ; 
by means of hypnotism. 

C1700 D, G. Harangues Quack Doctors 15 It affecteth 
the Cure .. Hypnotically. 1883 igt/r Cent. Oct. 708 It 
would be a conceivable hypothesis that the trance con- 
dition is produced hypnotically. xZgx Daily News 31 Mar, 
5/1 The Hypnotiser. .hypnotically suggested her visions. 

Hypnotism (hi-pndtiz’m). [f. Hypnot-ic + 
-ISM. This wot d is due to Dr, James Braid of 
Manchester, who in 1842 introduced the term 
neuro-hypnotism for 'the state or condition of 
nervous sleep and in 1 843 used the shoitened form 
hypnotism, when the conte.Yt made the sense plain.] 

1 . The process pf hypnotizing, or artificially pro- 
ducing a state in which the subject appears to be 
in a deep sleep, withoirt any power of changing 
his mental or physical condition, except under the 
influence of some external suggestion or direction, 
to which he is involuntarrlj’- and irnconsciously 
obedient. On recovering from this condition, the 
person has usually iro remembrairce of what he has 
said or clone dirring the hypnotic state. The term 
is also applied to the branch of science whiclr deals 
with the production of tiris state, and its causes and 
phenorrretra. See Beaidism, Mesmerism, 

The usual way of inducing the state consists in causing 
a peison to look fixedly, for several minutes, with complete 
concentration of the attention, at a bright 01 conspicuous 
object placed above and in fiont of the eyes at so shoit 
a distance that the convergence of the optic a.xes can only 
be accomplished with effoit. , v . -r, • , 

1842 Braid in Trans. Bril. Assoc. (20 June),_ Practical 
Essay on the Curative Agency of Neuro-Hypnotism. 1843 
— Neurypnol. 13 By the teim ‘ Neino-Hypnotism' then, 
is to be understood ' nervous sleep ' ; and, for the sake of 
brevity, snppiessing the prefix ‘ neuro by the terms-- 
Hypnotic, will be understood ' The state 01 condition of 
■nervous sleep’; Hypnotitte, 'To induce nervous sleep , 
Hypnotized, ‘ One who has been put into the state of 
nervous sleep ' ; Hypnoitszn, ‘ Nervous sleep ’ ; Bypnotpst, 

‘ One who practises Neuro-Hypnotism 1847-9 Toud Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 693/2 Modes of inducing somnambulism .. prac- 

VOL. V. 


tised .. under the designation of hypnotism. 1852 Braid 
{.title) Magic, Witchci aft, Animal Magnetism, Hjpnotism 
and Electro Biology (ed. 3I. 1883 igth Cent. Oct. 696 
Under the name of Hypnotism, the subject has after a long 
Intel val reappeaied on the scientific hoiivon. 1892 Brit. 
Med. yrnl, 27 Aug. 459 Hypnotism is an agent of gieat 
value in the treatment of chionic alcoholism. 1893 Pall 
Mall G. lo Jan. 1/3 Hypnotism is the science which deals 
with the phenomena of a peculiar mental slate produced by 
artificial means. 1898 Times 14 July 14/3 The habitual use 
of hipnotlsm on women is gieatly injuiious, both morally 
and intellectually. 

2 . The state tints irrdrrced: the hvunotized or 
hyjjirotrc condition. 

1843 [see sense i], 1847 Nat. Encycl. I. 760 This induced 
him [Braid] to give anothei name, Hypnotism, to the state 
In which per-.ons are thus placed. i86o Illusir. Land. 
News II Feb. 139/2 Hypnotisme, or neivous sleep, now 
exciting so much attention in the Fiench medical world. 
1862 Lvtton Sir. Story II. 215 The enchanteis and magi- 
cians anived. .at the faculty of. inducing fits of hypnotism, 
trance, mania. 1876 C. M. Daviis Unorth. Land. (ed. 2) 
98 Swedenborg had the power of inducing, in his own case, 
a state cleaily the same as what we now call mesmerism or 
hypnotism. 

3 . Sleepiness or sleep artificially induced by any 
means ; also_/^. 

i860 I. Taylor Sptr. Hehr. Poetry (1873) 27 He has 
fallen into a sort of Biblical hypnotism, or artificial slumber, 
under the influence of which the actual meaning of words 
and phiases fails to lotise attention. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap. (1879) 23, I have given a hypodermic injection of 
a giain of moiphiatoa man, inducing a degiee of hypno- 
tism. 1883 Times 15 Dec. 9 The countiy will he the 
gainer by the hj'pnotisin of the one party and the for- 
bearance of the other. 

Hypnotist (hi-pniltist). [f. as prec. -B -ist.] 
One who studies or piactises hypnotism ; a hypno- 
tizer. Also attrib. 

1843 [see Hypnotism i]._ 1884 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res. I. 
V. 12 Results which .. indicate a special sympathy or'iap- 
port ' between a hypnotist or mesmerist and a sensitive 
'subject'. 1890 Athenswn lo May 603/1 The cleverest 
hj'pootists have lecently told us that they cannot induce 
a victim to commit an act altogether repugnant to his or 
her moial character. 1^3 E. Hart in Biii. Med. yrnl. 
i 3 Feb. 363 The hypnotist faith-curer of the hospital waid 
and the priestly faith-cuier of the giotto are in truth utilising 
the same human elements. 

Hence Hypnoti'stic a., relating to hypnotists or 
hypnotism. 

Hypnotize (hi'pnJtoiz), v. [f. as Hypnot-ic -b 
-izE: in F. hypnotiser. trans. To put into a 
hypnotic state ; to place under the influence of 
hypnotism ; to mesmerize. Also to hypnotize into 
(a state or belief). Also ahsol. 

1813 [see Hypnotism i]. _ i84;j-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 
703/1 Observations upon individuals hypnotised by Mr. 
JBraid. 1880 Brit. Med. yrnl. 4 Sept. 382 The natuial 
normal state of those who may be leadily hypnotised. 
1892 Daily News 17 Dec. 5/3 They hypnotised themselves 
into believing in it. 1892 Bn't. Med, yrnl. 3 Dec. 1219 
Anyone can hypnotise, and every one can hypnotise if he is 
patient enough, and either scientifically intelligent or 
Ignorantly fanatic. 1896 Uo/ce (N. Y.)6 Feb. 2/4 Houses 
of Repiesentatives have been hypnotized into subseiviency. 

Hence Hypnotized/’/'/.a. ; Hypnotizing vhl. sh. 
mdppt. a. Also Hypnotizable, capable of being 
liypnotized. Hypnotizability (hiipn^tsizabiditi), 
capability of being hypnotized. Hyjpnotizatiou, 
the action of hypnotizing, or condition of being 
hypnotized. Hypnotizer, one who hypnotizes. 

1888 Amer. yrnl. Psychol. May 320X0 furnish a ciiterlon 
of the ^hypnotizability of the subject. 1883 Eng. Mechanic 
13 Feb. 512 The number of ’'liypnollsable subjects. 1883 
Proc. Soc, Psych. Res. 1 . v. 67 After a very short course of 
*hypnotisation. 1892 Spectator 2 Jan. 2^2 Hoises aie 
very susceptible lo hypnotization. 1843 ^Hypnotized [see 
HvrNOTiSM i]. 1880 Romanes in ig.'/z Cent, Sept. 475 

When he clattered his teeth, the hypnotised patient re- 
peated the movement. 1884 Ibid. Oct. 701 The j subject’ 
mimics or obeys his '’'hypnotiser in a quite mechanical way. 
i88g Athenieuin 23 May 661/1 He meets the monk Helio- 
bas .. reputed hypnotizer and niesmeiist. 1843 Bxaid 
Neurypnol. 7 It was alleged that my mode of "hypnotizing 
was no novelty. 1883 Proc. Soc. Psych. Res, I, v, 63 Jhe 
hypnotising process may carry a ‘ sensitive ' subject in a 
minute, .into hypnotic sleep. 

Hypnotoid (hijinpioid), a. [f. Hypnot-io -b 
-oiD.] Like or resembling the hypnotic state. 

1887 E. Gurney In Proc. Amer. Soc. Psych. Aw. Dec. 
201 This young lady had a wonderful hypnotoid sensitive- 
ness, by which she was sometimes able to make unconscious 
estimates. 

II Hypnum (hi-piwm). Bot. PI. hypmimg, 
liypna. [mod.L., ad. Gr. v-nvov (Theophr.) ‘moss 
growing on trees '.] A large genus of pleuiocarpous 
mosses; feather-moss. 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., The branches of the 
Hypnums are usually spread about upon the ground, and 
ate perennial. Ibid., The family of the Hypna is very 
numerous. 1837 Johnston in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club 1 . 
No. S- tsS Amongst hypna in spongy place.s, 1837 Thoeeau 
Autumn (1S94I 138 One whole side, the upper, was covered 
with green hypnum, 

Hypo (hi'po), sb}- ? Ohs. Also 8 hippo, Lyppo, 
9//. ip'ore) hypos. [Abbreviation of Hypoohon- 
DKIA : cf. Hyp.] Morbid depression of spirits. 

1711 Mandevile {.title) A Treatise of the Hypochondriaefc 
and Hysterick Passion vulgarly call'd the Hypo in Men 
and Vapours in Women. 1725 Erasm. CoUoq. 163 

When he's neither in a Passion, nor in the Hippo, nor in 


LIquoi. 1738 [see Hvr]. 1756-66 Amorv y. Bunch (1770) 
III. 157 A clnonlc hyppo. 1851 H. Melville ]Ekale i. 1 
When my hypos get the upper hand of me. 1869 Mrs. 
Stowe Oldtoivn !•', 333 Alleging as a reason that ‘ 't would 
biing on her hypos ’. 

Hypo (hsipo), sh.^ Photogr. [Abbieviation of 
nY’'Posui,PHrrJS.] The salt foimeily called hypo- 
sulphite, now thiosulphate, of soda, used for fixing 
photographic pictures. Also attrib. 

_t86i Photogr. News Alin, in Circ. Sc. (C1863) I. 153/1 A 
little will be lost in the hypo fixing hath, /bid, 155/2 Tlie 
pioof assumes a disagieeable red hue after it is fixed with 
the hj'po. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. II. 76 Hypo is 
cheap, and can be bought at iieaily eveiy drug store. Ibid. 
274 _'lhe action of lestraineis and retardeis, of hypo- 
eliminators. 

Hypo- (hipo, hsipn), before vowels also hyp-, 
prefix, repr, Gr. hno-, m- (f. vir 6 prep, and adv, 
‘under ’ = L stih), largely employed in Gieek in the 
formation of verbs, adjectives, and substantives. 

With veibs, and their deiivatives, -utto- h.ad the senses 
j under, beneath, down, from, below; underhand, secretly; 
in a suhoidinate degiee, slightly'. With adjectives and 
substantives, liiro. had the local sense ‘ beneath, under ’ in 
a prepositional relation to the substantive implied in the 
ladical part, or the sense ‘in a lower relation, in a lower 
degiee, slightly, somewhat, a little’ in an adverbial relation. 
Few Greek words containing the prefix came down thiough 
late L. and Fr. into English ; the only ones of ME. age 
being the ecclesiastical words hypocrite and hypocrisy, 
found soon after lacxj (the derivatives, hvpocritii.,-al, etc. 
aie latei, ofi6thc.). A few technical woids, e.g. 
hypostasis, occur (though hardly as Eng.) in end of 141)1 c. ; 
a considerable numbei, including hypochonder, -chandria, 
hypostatic, hypotenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, hypoirachc- 
lium, hypotyposis, appear in 16th c. , and others, as liypocanst, 
hypogaster, .gastrinm, hypogaal, in 17th c. But the great 
majority of the /yyio- formations belong to the vocabulai y 
of modern science, and have no actual Greek prototypes, 
but are foimed (usually) on Greek elements, and moie 01 
less in accordance with Greek principles of woid-formation. 
Hypo- has not, like hyper-, become a living element, capable 
of being prefixed at will to words of any origin. 

The first vowel in Gr. viro-, L. hypo-, is short, and ail the 
early words in English weie introduced with the jv shoit, 
as in hypocrite, hypocrisy,^ etc. The jv is marked as_ shoit in 
all compounds with in Pronouncing Dictionaries down 
to the middle of the 19th c. Some later Dictionaries, while 
retaining shorty under stress.^ pi imary or secondary, as in 
kypocaiist, hypothetic, make it long (oi) in unaccented 
syllables, as \a hypothesis, hypotenuse. But thejater tendency 
in the South of England has been to treat in all positions 
except before two consonants as (ai), and, against etymology 
and history, to say hpposnlpliate, hypostniical, etc, 

I. 1. In words from Greek : the most important 
of these are hypochondria, hypocrisy, hypocrite, hy- 
potenuse, hypothec, hypothesis, and their derivatives. 

2. In modern formations, with sense ‘ under, be- 
neath, below of relative position ; sometimes anti- 
thetical to terms in En- or Hyper-. In one set 
id), hypo- has a prepositional relation governing the 
sb. occurring or implied in the following element, 
as in hypohasal, Htpobbanchial, Hypodermic, 
Hypoglossal ; in another {h), hypo- qualifies the 
second element adverbially or attributively, signi- 
fying that this is itself the nether or lotoer of two 
(or mote), as in Hypoblast, hypomere, hypozoa 
(animals low in the scale). 

3. Mtts. a. Prefixed to the names of musical 
modes in hypoxolian, -dorian, -ionian, -lydian, 
-mixolydian, -phrygian, to denote either (a) the 
grave inodes in Ancient Greek music, beginning at a 
definite in terval below the atddmxyjdLelian, Dos’ian, 
etc. or {f) the ‘plagal’ modes in medireval music, 
each of which has a compass a fourth below that 
of the corresponding ‘ authentic ’ mode. b. Also 
formerly in names of intervals measured down- 
wards, as hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
•ditone (see Diapason, etc.). (Cf. Hyper- 2 .) 

1397 Morlev Inirod. Mus. 98 If the leading pait wez-e 
highest, then would they call it [aFuge] inhypodiatessaioti, 
which is the fouith beneath. 1631 J. F[reake] Agrippa’s 
Occ. Philos. 260 Clio with the Moon move after the Hypo- 
doiian manner. Ibid. 261 Uiania also doth the eight 
create And musick Hypo-Lydian elevate. 1760 Stiles 
Anc. Greek Music in Phil. Trans. LI. 712 We have already 
shown the Hypodorian mese to have been in e, the Hj^io- 
phiygian_ In/jJ, and the Hypolydian in g Jf. Ibid., The 
Hypoionian mese was inserted in f natural, and the Hypo- 
EEolian in g natural, at a fourth respectively from the Ionian 
and TEolian. 1844 Beck & Felton tr. Munk's Metres 290 
The Mixolydian and Hypolydian were subordinate species 
of the Lydian [mood]. 1867 Macfarren //awwzty i 17. 1897 
Daily News ig Mar. 6/4 Much fun was made of a sailoi’s 
ditty said to be written in the hypomixolydian mode. 

4. ‘ To some extent ‘ slightly ’, ‘ somewhat in 
many adjectives ; similarly in substantives, ■with 
the sense ‘slight’ or ‘deficient’. These words 
belong chiefly to pathology, and are the opposites 
of similar formations beginning with Hyper- II. 

6. In Chemistry, hypo- (in contrast to Hyper- 7) 
is used lo name an oxygen compound lower in the 
series than that having the simple name without 
hypo - ; thus, sulp/mrous acid ~ H2SO3, hyposul- 
plmroits acid = H2SO2, vanadic oxide ^ hypo- 
vanadic oxide Y fij,(yOP), vanadious oxide ViO,, 
hypovanadious oxide Y OS), 
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II. The more irapoitant words belonging to all 
these groups appear in their alphabetical order as 
main words ; others of less importance or less 
frequent use follow hcie. (In many of these the 
immediate derivation is obvious, they being simply 
formed by prehxing hypo- to another word, the 
etymology of which will be found in its place : 
e. g. hypoazotic, f. hypo- + Azotic, etc.) 

Hypoanti'monate Cheni., a salt of antimony te- 
troxicle. \\'XS.y^Qa>'xiikpI.IcJilhyol. [Cr.wd/jjo;/ little 
egg], a pair of protuberant oval ganglia developed 
beneath the optic lobes of osseous fishes; hence 
Hypoa'rian a. Hypoazo'tic a. Che/n. = Htpo- 
NiTiiocs; hence Hypoazoticle = hyponitrous acid, 
H2N20i {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypoba’sal a. 
Bof., applied to the lower of the two cells or 
portions of the oospore of vascular cryptogams 
(cf. Epibasal). IIHypobole (hipp'bryif) KJiet, 
[Gr. vnolSoXrj, f. vnoPaWtev to throw under, 
suggest], the mentioning and refuting of objections 
which might be brought against the speaker’s case 
by an opponent. || HypocathaTsis Med. [Ca- 
Tir.VKSis], a slight purging ; so HypocathaTtic a. 
{Syd, Soc, Lex. 1886). Hypocliil (-kil), II Hypo- 
cliilitiiu (-koidinm) Bot. [Gr. Itp]) die 

basal portion of the labellum of an orchid 
{Treas. Bot. i86lj). Hypochlo'rin. Chem. [Gr. 
xXcapos green], Pringsheim’s name for a sub- 
stance found in eveiy plant-cell which contains 
chlorophyll. || Hypoclidiuni (-klai'diilm) Ornith. 
[Gr. K\m, kXhI- key], the interclavicular element 
of the clavicles of a bird, seen in the merrythought 
of a fowl ; hence Hypocli' dian a. f Hypoco 'Ion, 
a semicolon. Hypocone Zoot. [CoNis], the sixth 
cusp of the upper molar toolh of mammals of the 
group Bunodoiiia, Hypocrystalline a. M»i., 
consisting of crystals contained in a non-crystalline 
orraassive mineral substance. Hypocycle nonce- 
lud. (see quot., and cf. Epicycle), IIHsrpoda-ctylum 
Ornith. [Gr. 5d/£Tu\os finger], the lower surface of 
a bird’s toe (Mayne, 1855). f Hypodeaxon [Gr. 
iirohafcovo? under-servant], a subdeacon. Hypo- 
dernta'tomy Med. [Gr. Seppia skin -t ropirj cutting], 
incision of a subcutaneous part (Syd. Soc.Lex.x^% 6 ). 
Hypoderinoolysis (-dsim^J'klisis) Med. [Gr, 
/cAuffts a washing, drenching], the injection of 
nutrient fluids under the skin in the collapse from 
cholera or other exhausting diseases. |j Hypo- 
diastole (-daiiae'st^lf) Gr. Grant. [Gr.{/iro5ta(rToA^j] 
=Diastole 3 (q.v., quot. 1833). Hypodicrotous 
(-doi'kr^tas) a. Bhys., having a slight secondary 
wave in each pulse-beat, f Hypodida'seal [ad. 
Gr. vTroSiSdff/faAos : see Didascalio], an under- 
teacher, an usher. Hy.'podlgrma'tical «. [Gr. uvo- 
Briy/naTi/cds], indicating by way of example or 
symbol. Hypodrome [med.L. hypodromum (see 
l3u Cange), f. Gr. vtto under + Spopio^ course], a 
loofed porch or colonnade. Hypodyna'mio a. 
Path., characterized by weakness or prostration 
(cf. Adynamic). Hypo-elli'psoid Gecni., a curve 
traced by a point in the circumference of a circle 
or ellipse rolling along the inside of an ellipse (cf. 
Hypooyoloid). Hypogaeate {-dgJ'/t) Chem., a 
salt of hypogaeic acid. Hypogseic (-dgrik) a. 
Chem. [f. inod.L. {Arachis) hypogKa the earth- 
nut; see HypogeanJ, 'mhypogmc acid\ see quots. 
■f Hypogei’ody [f. Gr. inro'yetos underground, 
Hypogean + dSdf way], a branch of applied 
mathematics, by which subterranean distances and 
directions are asceitained ; subterraneous surveying. 
Hypogeuovis (-f^-d^enss) a. Bof. [Gr. 
produced], (a) growing upon the under surface 
of leaves ; (5) growing beneath the surface, 

Hypo-gnathism, hypognathous conformation. 
Hypo'gnathotis a. Ornith, [Gr. 'yvaBos jaw], 
having the under mandible longer than the upper. 
tHy ‘pograiu [Gr. inroypapiixa something written 
below] (see quot.). Hypohyal a, Anat. [see 
Hxo-, Hyoid], forming the base of the hyoid arch ; 
also as sb., that part of the hyoid arch wrhich lies 
between the stylohyal and basihranchial. Hypo- 
keimeno'metry [Gr. vvotctlytvov underlying sub- 
stance or essence y -metby] (see quot.). Hypo- 
kine-tic a. Path. [Kinetic], having defective 
muscular action (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1SS6). || Hypo- 

lemni'sous, f hypoleminisk [Gr. viTo\rjp.vi<TKOs, 
f. Xrfpviatcos band, fillet], the critical mark t-. 
Kypologism (-glod^iz’m) [Gr. viroXo-yiapios a ratio 
in which the antecedent is the smaller number] (see 
quot.). Hypo'menows a, Bot. [Gr. ytveiv to re- 
main] (see quot.). Hypomexe BioL [Gr. pepos 
part], the lower half of certain sponges; hence 
Hypo'meral a., pertaining to a hypomere. Hy- 
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poinnema'tic a. [Gr. vmpi rypariuos, f. vnupvi]pa 
note, memorandum], having the form of memoranda 
or notes. Hyp ojnne ’Stic a. [Gr. inropurjarucus 
suggestive to the memory], iieitaining to or awaken- 
ing recollection. ([ Hyponewrla Path. [Gr. yevpov 
nerve], deficient or diminished nervous power (Syd. 
Soc. J.ex.'). II Hypoiioi'a [Gr. viroroia, f. vvovoUiv 
to suspect], underlying meaning. Hyponome(hi-- 
ponomu) Zool. [Gr. vnovopri imderground passage], 
the ambulatory pipe or fleshy funnel of a ceplialo- 
pod, Hyponychial (-ni kial) a. [Gr. bVuf, vvvx- 
nail], seated under the nail (Spd. Soe, Lex. 1886). 

II Hypo-nyohon, -ckum Path, [as prec.], an effu- 
sion of blood under a nail (ibid.). Hypo-o’siniotts 
a, Chem. [Osmium], containing less oxygen than 
osmious compounds, as oxide - osmium monoxide 
OsO, h. sulphite OS.SO3. Hypope-psy Path. [Gr. 
wtYts digestion], defective digestion. Hypopetaloiia 
(-pedalas) a. Bot. (also f-petaleous, -ious), hav- 
ing the iietals inseited beneath the ovary (Mayne 
185 s) ; belonging to the Ilypopetalee of Jussieu, a 
division of dicotyledonous polypetalous plants; 
hence Hypope'taly, hypopetalous condition (Syd, 
Soc. J.ex. 1886). Hypopliet [Gr. i/Troi^pTp?], an 
interpreter, expounder. Hypophloeoiis (-flTos) a. 
Bot. [Gr. <l>koi 6 s bark], of lichens; growing under 
the outer layers of bark on trees, etc. (Mayne 1S53); 
so also Hypophloe odal, Hypophloeo'dic adjs. 
Hypophonic (-f^^'nik) a. [Gr. (j>uvr} voice], serving 
as an accompaniment or response; so Hypo-- 
phonous a. |1 Hypo'phora P/iet. [Gr. vnoijiopcL], 
the statement of an opponent’s probable objec- 
tion to the speaker’s argument (cf. hypohole'). 
II Hypophyllium. Bot. [Gr. (j>v\Xiov little leaf] 
(see quot.). t Hypophyllospcrmous a. Bot. 
[Gr. (jivXXov leaf -t a-nippa seed] (see quot.) Hy- 
pophyllous (-fi'los) a. Bot. [Gr. <pvXKov leaf], 
growing under, or on the under side of, a leaf. 
Hypophysioal a. [Physical], lying beneath or 
below the physical. Hypophysics, matters that 
lie beneath physics. Hypopial a., pertaining to 
the hypopus. || Hypopla’sia Path. [Gr. -nkaffia, 
TTkaats formation], defective growth of an organ 
or tissue. Hypopla‘Stral a., pertaining to tlie 
hypoplastron, || Kypopla’stron Zool., Huxley's 
name for the third lateral piece of the plastron of 
Chelonia = hyposternal. Hypoplasty Path. [Gr. 
■nkaaros moulded, formed], ‘ a diminution of the 
fibrin in the blood ; also, a diminution of the 
nutritive or generative activity’ (Syd. Soc, Lex. 
1886). {| Hypopo'ditiini?£>/. [Gr. vovs, ttoS- foot], 

the stalk of the carpels (Treas. Bot. 1866). Hy- 
po'pterate a. Bot. [Gr. vrep 6 v wing], ‘ applied by 
Mirbel to a cupula when it is winged interiorly’ 
(Mayne 1855). |1 Hypo-ptUnm Ornith. [Gr. 

VTikor feather], the subsidiary shaft or plume of 
a feather, which springs from the main stem at the 
junction of quill and rachis; the after-shaft, the 
hypoiachis ; hence Hypo ptilar a. H Hypopus 
(hi pop^s) Zool. [Gr. virowovs having feet beneath], 
a heteromorphous nymphal form of certain aca- 
roids. Hypopygrial (-pi'djial) a., pertaining to 
the hypopygimn f situated under the end of the 
abdomen. || Hypopygium (-pi'dgiiiJm) Entom. 
[Gr. xiTTOvvyiav rump, tail, 171/777 buttocks], (a) 
see quot. ; (b) the clasping organ at the end of the 
abdomen of many male dipterous insects. Hy- 
poraclii'dian (liyporrh-) a., of or pertaining to 
the liyporachis. HHyporachis (hypoxrliacliis) 
(-p'lalds), Ornith. [Gr. spine], the accessory 
rachis or shaft of a bird’s feather, the hypoptilum. 
Hypora'dial a., of or pertaining to the hyporadii 
of a feather. || Hypora'dius Omiith., one of the 
barbs of the after-shaft or hyporaebis of a feather. 
II Hyporcke-ma, hyporcheme (hi-pprkfm) [Gr. 
Mpxripa, f. dpxiecOai to dance], a choral hymn 
to Apollo, accompanied by dancing and panto- 
mimic action. Hyporckematic (hipgikfmte-tik) 
a. [Gr. vmpxt]psiTiK 6 s], accompanied by dancing. 
Byporrkined ppl. a. notice-wd, [Gr. inoppTvos 
under the nose, itropp'mov moastache% moustached. 
Hyporrkythmio (-ri-Jmik) a. [Rhythmic], de- 
ficirat in rhythm ; said of a heroic hexameter in 
which the caesura is not observed (Cetti. Diet.). 
Hyposoleral (-sklloTal) a. Surg. [see Sclerotic], 
performed beneath the sclerotic coat of the eye. 
Hyposclerite (-skllaTait) Min. [Gr. csKkrjpos 
hard], a blackish-green less hard variety of Al- 
BITB (Dana Min. (186S) 350). Hyposcle'rous 
a., somewhat hard (Syd. Soe. Lex. 1886). Hy- 
poske’letal a. Anat. [see Skeleton], developed 
below the endoskeleton ; = Htpaxial (cf. Epi- 
SKELETAL). + Hypospka'gma, kypospkagm 


[Gr. vvbacjiaypd], a contusion ; a blood-shot eye. 
Hypospkene (hiqiosfrn) Comp. Anat. [Gr. ff<l>T]v 
wedge], Cope’.s name fora wedge-shaped vertebral 
process situated on the neural arch below Ibc 
postzygapophyses, in some extinct reptiles of the 
Peimian period ; hence Hypospke'iial a. || Hy- 
pospora’ngiuin //'a/. [Stokangium], the indusium 
of a fein, when this grows from beneath the spoic- 
case. Hyposte'rnai a, Anat. [Gr. vvioTtpvos •. 
see Sternum], in hyposternal bone, also hyposternal 
as sh., St. Hilaire’s name for the hypoplastron of a 
chelonian ; also called || Hyposternum. Hy- 
postkenic (-sje'nik) a. Path. [Gr. aOevos 
strength], of a medicine or disease : having j/ower 
to lower or reduce strength ',_Mayne 1855). Hy- 
posti’gma Pahvogr. [Gr. iroffriypri a comma], 
the comma, which in ancient punctuation liail 
the form of a modern full stop. Hyposti'lkite 
Min., a hydrous silicate of alumina and lime 
allied to stilbite, with which it is often associated. 
Hyposto'matous, hypo stoinous a. Zool. [Gr. 
CTopia, aropar- mouth], having the mouth infeiior, 
as certain fishes and infusoria (LJypostomaia). 

II Hypostro'ma Bot. [Gr. aTpupa layer], Maitius’ 
name for the cellular layer supporting the 
stroma of fungi. || Hypostropke (hi-, hoi[if)'strnlV) 
[Gr. vvoarpoipri turning back], a. J'atli. {a) a 
turning or tossing as of the sick in bed; (b) a 
relapse, return of a disease ; (c) a falling back, 
as of the womb (Mayne 1855); b. Phet. levcr- 
sion to a subject after a parenthesis. Hy- 
postyle (hi'piJstoil) a. Arch. [Gr. vrroarvkos ; .‘■cc 
Style], having the roof supported on pillars. 
Hypostyptic a. Med. [see Styetic], slightly 
astringent (Mayne 1855). Hyposyllogi’stic a., 
having the value, but not the strict foim, of a 
syllogism. Hypotaxtic a. Gram. [Gr. vtroraic- 
Ti/cds], dependent, subordinate in construction (cf. 
hypotaxis). )| Hypota'rsus Ornith. [Tar.suh], 
a process of the hinder part of the tarso-raetataisus 
of most birds ; the talus or so-called calcaneiim ; 
hence Hypota’rsal a. I1 Hypota-xis Gram. [Gr. 
virora^is, f. Taaauv to place], subordination, sub- 
ordinate construction. || Hypotkecium (hijic/- 
j/rsinm) Bot. [Gr, diyniov, dim. of Orjnr] case] (see 
quots.) ; hence Hypotkexial a. Hypotkenar 
(-p’J/har) a. Anat, [Gr. vtrobivap, f. Oivap palm of 
the hand], of or pertaining to the eminence on 
the inner side of the palm, over the metacarpal bone 
of the little finger. Hypotke-rmal, Hypotke-r- 
mic adps. [Gr. virbOeppos somewhat warm, f. 6 fpp 6 s 
warm, hot], (a) tepid; (b) relating to reduction of 
the heat of the body ; so Hypotkerniy, ‘ the 
condition of being hypothermal ’ (Syd. Soc. 
J.ex. 1886). Hypotriokous (hip-, hoipp'trikas) 
a. Zool, [Gr. 6 p'i^, rpix- hair], of or pertaining to 
the Hypotricha, an order of tlie class Ciliaia of 
Protozoa, having the locomotive cilia confined to 
the ventral surface. Hypotrophy (-p-tidfi) Path. 
[Gr. rpo^T) nourishment], a condition of an organ 
or part clue to defective nourishment (Mayne 
1855). Hypotympamic a, Anat. [see Tym- 
panum], situated beneath the tympanum ; applied 
esp. to the lower bone of the jaw-pier in osseous 
fishes ; also as sb., the cpiadrate. Hypotypic, 
Hypotypical adjs., subtypical ; not fully typical. 
Hypovamadate Chem., a salt of hypovanaclic 
acid. Hypovana'dic a. Chem., containing less 
oxygen than a vanadic compound, as h. oxide = 
vanadium tetroxide, V2O4. Hypovarta'dions a. 
Chem., containing less oxygen than a vanadious 
compound, as hypovanadious oxide = vanadium 
dioxide, VjOq. Hypoxylous (-^•ksilos) a. Bot. 
[Gr. fyAoj/ wood], pertaining to ascomycetous 
fungi of the genus Hypoxylon, which grow on 
trees, decaying wood, etc, 1| Hypozeu'gma Gram. 
[Zeugma], the combination of several subjects with 
a single verb or predicate. |1 Hypozeu'xis Gram. 
[Gr. vnrd^fi/fis], the use of several parallel clauses, 
each having its own subject and verb. || Hypozoa 
(hipozbu'a.) Zool. [Gr. animal], a subdivision 
of the animal kingdom, including the lowest living 
forms; = Protozoa Soc. Lex, i886) ; hence 
Hypozo'an a, Kypozo'ic a. (a) GeoL, lying 
beneath the strata which contain remains of living 
organisms; (b) Zool, of or pertaining to the 
Hypozoa (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1879 Roscoe & ScHORLUMMER Treat. Chem. II. n. 313 
Antimony tetroxide forms salts with basic oxides which 
have been termed %ypoantimonates. 1844-6 Owen Led. 
Comp. Anat, Vert, i, viii. 179-80 In most osseous fishes the 
corresponding fibres of the pre-pyramidal tracts swell out 
suddenly, beneath the optic lobes, into two protuberant 
well-defined oval ganglions *hypoaria . they are well 
developed in the common Cod, in which, as in some other 
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fishes, they contain a cavity called ‘ ‘"hypoarian ventricle 
1854 J- Scot 1‘ErtN in Cz?'c, Sc.^ Chciit. 326 "^Hypo- 

zuolic or hyponitric acid. 1883 Athetu'emn 6 Oct. 439/1 To 
cause the patient to inhale with prudence hypoazotic vapour 
mixed with air. i88z Vines Sachs' Bot. 351 In the Mar- 
thantieaj and Anthocerotete the short seta of the sporo- 
gonium is developed from the lower or posterior (*hypobasal 
cclJ). Ibid. 426 The hypobasal half of the embryo [of a 
fenil. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., *Hypobole, is a Figure 
in Khetorick whei-eby we answer what we prevented to be 
objected against by an Adversaiy. 1706 Phillips (ed. 
Keisey), ^Ilypocaiharsis, gentle Purging. i88i Nature 
XXIII. 561 Professor Pi ingsheim., announced the di.scoveiy 
in the chlorophyll-corpuscles of a substance called *Hypo- 
chlorin. 1637 J. Sergeant Schism Dispach't 249 He goes 
smothly . . without the least rub so much as of an ’'hypo- 
colon to stop him. _ 1891 Flower & Lvdekker Mammals 
ii. § 3. 3_3 Finally, in the bunodont series, the addition of a 
postero-inteinal cusp, termed the *hypocone, forms the sex- 
tubercular molar. 1888 W. S. Bailey in A vier. NaUiralisi 
Mar. 208 When [a rock], .contains crystals in a hyaline 
ground-mass, the structure is described as ^hypocrystalline. 
1716 M. Davies Atken. Brit. II. To Rdr. 45 The Hetercclit 
Dissenters .. move in an E.xcentiical 'Hypocycle. fligag 
Skelton Image Hypocrisy 62 Subdeacons that be 'ypo- 
deakons. 1884 Pall Mall G. to Oct. 10/2 Till a physician 
could be obtained to perform Pacini’s operation of *bypoder- 
moclysis. 1877 Robekts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) II. 21 A minor 
degree of this variety is named *l]ypo- orsub-dicrotous. 162$ 
SiiiKLEY Seh. Complement m. v, There is the .starre of Elo- 
(]ueiice, vnder whom I am an ■‘Hypodidascall, in English, 
his Vsher. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xlviii. 137, I saw 
a little Hump, .say to the Hypodidascal [etc.], i860 T. A. 
G. Balfour Typ_. Char. Nature 64 The typical, or symbol- 
ical, or *hypodeigmatical character. 1820 T. Mitchell 
Arisloph. I. p. Ivi, The ’'hypodroine, or covered porch 
where the wrestlers practLsed their exercises in winter. 
1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Aiiiiii. Chem. II. 275 If the 
disease . . should take a ^hypodynamic character, the urine 
. .will assume an alkaline leaction. 1854 M.osjlle.v Astron. 
Ixi. (ed. 4) 183 This curve .. being of the nature of an hypo- 
cycloid, or rather, an *hypo-ellipsold. 1863-7* Watts 
Hie/. Chem. III. 239 ^Hypogaeate of Copper. Ibid. 238 
'''Ilypogxic acid, Ci6H3o02. .discovered in 1855.. in oil of 
eaithnut. 1370 Dee Math. Pref. dj h, *Hypogeiodie, is an 
Arte Mathematical!, demonstratyng, how, vnder the Sphas- 
ricall Superficies of the earth, at any depth, to any per- 
pendicular line assigned . . certaine way may be prasscribed 
and gone. 1871 Cooke Brit. Fungi 490 Brand-spores, 
■’'hypogenous, scattered over the leaves in minute tufts. 1872 
CouES Key N, Amer. Birds 323 Rhynchopinx, Skimmers. 
Bill *hypognathous. 1656 Blount Clossogr., * Hypogram, 
a subscription, or that is subscribed. 1882 W. R. Parker in 
Traits. Linn. Soc. II. iii. 168 This bar. .has its distal fourth 
segmented ofif to form a *hypohyal. 1894 Aihenxum 17 
Nov. 680/3 The basi- and hypo-hyal cartilages of the 
Elasmobranchii. 1882 J, Martineau Study Spinoza 11. i. 
165 Spinoza . . attempts to construct a *Hypokeimenometry — 
a science of Substance and its affections, whereby the con- 
stitution of the universe shall be deduced from its primary 
essence — the All out of the One. 1718 Prideaux Connect. 
O. ^ N. Test. 11. I. 35 The *Hypolemnisk, a straight line 
with one point under it (as thus ~), 1849 W, Fitzgerald 
tr. Whitaker's Disput. 125 Oiigen marked these texts with 
various asterisks and obeli, leinnisci and hypolemnisci. 
1636 tr. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. (1839) 147 When the propor- 
tion of the first antecedent to the first consequent is less 
than that of the second to the second, the four magnitudes 
may be called ’'hypologism. 1866 Treas. Bot., '''Hypo- 
ntenoiis, free, not adherent ; ari.sing from below an organ, 
without aclheiing to it. 1887 Sollas in Encycl. Brit. XXII. 
415/2 The lower half [of a Rhagon], which consists of ali 
thiee fundamental layers, may be called the *hypomere. 
1891 A thcnxum 4 Apr. 435/2 The treatise [on ‘ The Con- 
stitution of Athens'] is ‘ _*hypomneraatic ’ iii a very literal 
sense, presupposing familiarity with an existing body of 
literature. 1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xii. (1701) 498/1 
Of Signes..sorae are according to them, ’’Hypomnestick, 
others Endictick. 1897 Fdin. Rev. Oct. 290 Those who 
have no great skill at deciphering the *Hyponoia, the 
underlying significance, of the Idylls. 1884 A. Hvatt in 
Science 1 Feb. 123 The fleshy pipe is therefore an ambu- 
latory pipe or *hypononie. 1873 Fownes' Chem. (ed. ii) 
44: ''' Hypo-os mious sulphite, OsSOj, is a black-blue salt. 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 802 A marked degree of 
‘ ’•hypopepsy ’ due to catarrh, a 1843 Southey Comm.-pl. 
Bk. IV. 721 Greg. Nazianzen calls S. Basil., an interpreter 
of the Spirit. *Hypophet as distinguished from piophet. 
1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knffwl. III. 2554/2 The 
church-singing was at first only a sort of monotonous 
(*hypophonic) cantilation. i860 Bomderger tr. Kuriz's Ch. 
Hist. I. § 89. 232 The laity continued for a long time the 
practiseof*hypophonouschants,which consisted of responses 
to the intonation [etc.]. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 127 
*Hypophora . . is when the speaker makes answer unto his 
own demand ; As, . . Shalj we continue in sin, that grace 
m.Ty abound? God forbid. 1866 Treas. Bot., *Hypo- 
phyllium, a small abortive leaf, like a scale, placed below 
a cluster of leaf-like branches, or leaves. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex. Techn., "'Hypophyllospermoics-plants, are such as bear 
their Seeds on the Backsides of their Leaves ; as the Capil- 
laries. 1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., *Hypophyllous. 1837 
Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. § 570. soS The circinate aestivation 
and hi'pophyllous fruit . . at once establish their nature. 
1871 Cooke Brit. Fmgi 302 Brand-spores hypophyllous, 
blackish, surrounded by the ferruginous epidermis, a 1834 
Coleridge Omniana in Lit. Rem. I. 349 Holding the anti- 
moralism of Paley and the *hypophysics of Locke. 1878 
Hypophysics [see Hyperphvsics]. 1884 D. M. Albert 
Brit. Oribatidx 5 The Tyroglyphidae are usually parasitic 
during the curious *hypopial stage. 1889 J. M. Duncan 
Lect. Dts. Worn. xvii. (ed. 4) 131 In .one of these which 
I examined, there was marked *lu'popIasia of the decidua. 
1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. v. 202 In the Turtle the plastron 
consists of nine pieces . . the third, *hypoplastron. 1884 
MicHAELin yrnl. Linn. Soc,, Zool. XVII. 379'Ihe true*//y- 
popus is a heteromorphous nymphal form of Tyroglyphus. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. Hypopygium, the last 
ventral segment of the abdomen. Ibid. 707 In many other 
insects it [the podex] unites with the last ventral segment, 
the hypopygium, to form a tube for that organ [the ovi- 


positor]. 1886 NrwTON in Eiuycl. Brtt. XX. 505/2 [The 
contour-feathers of the Rheas] want the ''•hyporrhachis or 
aftei -shaft that in the Emeus and Cassowaiies is so long as 
to equal the main shaft. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. Soi 
Hee who hath proceeded well in these *Hyporchemata [etc.]. 
1873 Symonds Grk. Poets v. 118 The choric hymn, called 
Hyporchem .. originally foimed a poition of the cult of 
Phoebus. 1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 
§ 77 The gymnopasdic./'hyporchcmatic. and other kinds of 
orchestics were .. cultivated in a highly artistic manner. 
1894 Blackmore Perlycross 40s A man. .'‘hyporihinecl with 
a terse moustache. 1880 Brit, Med. Jrnl. 389 The qpei a- 
tion of ’'hyposcleral cyclotomy cuts through the ciliary 
body. 1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. ii. 45 The *hyposkeletal 
muscles are sepaiated fiom the episkeletal .. by the ventral 
branches of the spinal nerves. 1614 J. Day F'estwals (1613) 
310 Sicke of the disease the Phisitions call Ilypospkagma. 
1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xii. (1701) 478/1 They who have 
a Hyphosphagme in their Eyes. i66i Lovell //A/. Aniin. 

Min, 342 The hyposphagme, or contusion, being a red or 
livid spot, caused by bloud flowing out the veines opened. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex.,^ ''Hyposporangium, term used by 
Bernhardi for the indusium of ferns which bears the sporan- 
gium itself, as in the Adiantum. 1835-6 Tood Cyd. A nat. 1 . 
284/1 Two posteiior lateral pieces [termed] the ’hypo- 
steruals. 1833 Owen Skel. ,5- Teeth 57 The junction 
between the hyo- and hyposternals admits of some yielding 
moment. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 442 *Hypostilbite occuis 
on the island of Faroe with stilbite and epistilbite. 1833 
Mayne Expos. Lex,, * Hypostroma. 1866 Treas. Bot., 
Hypostroma, the mycelium of certain fungals. 1831 I Vest m. 
Rev. XIV. 416 The”hypostyle hall, and some other additions 
that he made to the temple of Karnac. 1896 Academy 12 
Sept. 786/2 In which the sentence is subordinated, both in 
meaning and in outward foim, to another — in other words, 
is ‘ *hypotactic 1883 B. L. Gildeesleeve in Amer. 
Jrnl. Philol. IV. 420 Now to make ^hypotaxis out of para- 
taxis we must have a joint. 1886 Mever in Philol, Soc. 
Proc. 18 June p. xliv, The paiatactica! anangement of 
sentences, in pieference to hypotaxis. i866 Treas. Bot.,* 
‘"Hypothecium, the cellular stratum below the thalamium 
of lichenals. 1873 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 269 The 
term HyPotheciuin is given to the mass of fibres lying 
beneath the sub-hymenial layer. 1706 Phillips ted. Kersey), 
* Hypothenar (in Anai.\ a Muscle which helps to draw the 
little Finger from the rest ; also the space from the Fore- 
finger to the little Finger. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 523/2 
On the inner side of the palm is the hypothenar eminence. 
1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 862/2 One of 
the Hypotricha; lateral view of the animal when using its 
great *hypotrichous processes as ambulatory organs. t8.^S 
Owen Homol. Skel. 60 The homologue of the *hypoty mpanic 
of batrachians and fishes. 1880 Gunther Fishes $5 The 
large triangular hypotympanic or quadrate has a large 
condyle for the raandibulary joint. 1833 Mayne E.tpos. 
Lex,, *Hypovanadaie. 1897 Roscoe & Schorlemmer 
Treat. Chem. II. 745 The hypo vanadates are all insoluble 
except those of the alkali metals. Ibid. 746 Silver hypo- 
vanadate, Ag2V205, is a black crystalline powder. 1833 
Mayne Expos. Lex., '^Hypovanadic. 1879 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. II. ago Thus vanadic salts aie 
yellow ; the hypovanadic salts blue ; the vanadious salts 
green ; and the hypovanadious salts lavender-coloured. Ibid. 
289 The solution of *hypovanadious sulphate absorbs o.xygen 
with such avidity as to bleach indigo. 1389 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie 111. xii. (Arb.) 176 If such supplie be placed 
after all the clauses. . then is he called by the tljeeks *Hypo- 
zeugma. 1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey); and in mod. diets. 
1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xii. (Aih.) 177 If this 
supplie be made to sundrie clauses, or to one clause sundrie 
times iterated .. then is it called by the Greekes ’'Hypo- 
zeuxis. 1887 Mivart in Encycl. Brit. Xiill. 106 Those 
lowly organisms known as Protozoa or *Hypozoa. 1865 
Intell. Observ. No. 40. 283 This approach to a ’'^hypozoic 
zero. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol, vi. 121 The term 
Hypozoic simply points out their position as lying under 
those systems which are decidedly fossiiiferous. 

Hypoaaolian, Anc. Mus . : see Hypo- 3. 
Hypoblast (hi'pti-, hoi’pobloest). [f. Hypo- z 

-1- -BLAST. Cf. F. hypoblaste.'] 

1. Bot. The flat dorsal cotyledon of a grass. ? Obs. 

[1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 296 Esenbeck .. seems to 

entertain the opinion that this cotyledon [of grasses] is 
a special organ, for which he retains Richard’s name of 
hypoblastus. 1833 Mayne E.vpas. Lex., Hypoblastus.] 
1882 in Ogilvie (ed. Annandale). 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

2. Biol, The inner layer of cells in the Elasto- 

DEKM. 

187s Huxley in Encycl. Bret. II. 31/1 In the embryo [of 
the Metazoa] the representatives of these two layers [ecto- 
deim and endoderm] are the epiblMt and hypoblast. *877 
— Anat. luv. Anim. i. 50 The inner wall of the sac is 
the hypoblast (endodeim of the adult), the outer the epi- 
blast (ectoderm). 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. I. 59 The 
endoderm or hypoblast, appears as a cul-de-sac. 

Ilence Hypoblastic (hip<7-, haipt^bliE’stik) a., of 
or belonging to the hypoblast. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Atiim. xii. 663 The hypoblastic 
cells are invested by those of the epiblast. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. Ill, 680 The body cavity is tire outgrowth from 
the primitive alimentary canal with the hypoblastic cover- 
ing of which its lining membrane is continuous. 

Kypobranchial (hipo-, haip^brEs-gkial), a. 
avAsb.Anat. [f. Hypo- 2 q- B iunchial. Cf. F. 
hypobranchei\ a. adj. Situated under the branchiae 
or gills, b. sb. fl. The lower portion of the 
branchial arch. 

1848 Owen Homol. Vertebr. Skel, Table I. note 2 The 
metamorphoses of the hyo-branchial skeleton in the batra- 
chian larvee demonstrate the thyi-o-hyals to be special 
developments of the hypo-branchials. 1878 Bell Gegen- 
baur's Comp. Anat. 353 Mention has still to be made of the 
hypobianchial groove and its derivates. 1888 Rolleston 
& J ackson Anim. Life 474 The hypobranchial gland. 

Hypobranohiate (biB'?-, hoiptpbiae-qki/t), a. 
Zool. [f. mod.L. Hypobranchiata : see Hyeo- 2 


and Buanchiate.] Belonging to the Hyp'o- 
branchiata[^Inferobranchiaia),ga.stexopQc}L molluscs 
in which the branchiEe are situated beneath the body 
(Mayne, i855),_ 

Hypobroiuite (hipo-, haipobiJunnait). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 -i- Beojiite.] A salt of hypobromous 
acid. 

1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 27S Hj'po- 
bromous Acid.. with the salts, termed the hypobromites, 
are formed in a similar manner to hj’pochlorous acid. 1878 
Kingzett Anim. Chem. 195 With alkaline hypochlorites 
and hypobiomites, uiea decomposes. 

Hypobromous (hiptJ-jhaipDbrdu-mas),^. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 -1- Bbom-inb h- -ous.] In hypobromous 
acid, an acid (HBiO) derived from bromine, having 
strong oxidizing and bleaching properties. 

i863-7z_ Watts Did. Chem. III. 237 Half the bromine 
is precipitated as bromide of silver, while the other half 
remains in solution as hypobromous acid. 1877 Roscoe & 
Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 278 Aqueous hypobiomous 
acid I.S a light .straw yellow colouied liquid, closely resemb- 
ling in its properties hypochloiou.s acid. 

Hypocaust (hi’pokgst, hsi'po-). Ro/it. Antiq. 
[ad. late L. hypocaiistum, -causton, a. Gr. viroicava- 
Tov, lit. room or place ‘ heated from below f. iora 
Hypo- 1 uav-, mieiv to burn.] 

A hollow space extending under the floor of the 
calidariinn, in which the heat fiom the fninacc 
(hypocatisis, vnoicavais) was accumulated for the 
heating of the house or of a bath. 

It has been sometimes explained as ‘ a vaulted loom heated 
by a furnace below ' (which may have been the primary 
sense), and sometimes erroneously identified with the hypo- 
cazisis or furnace itself. 

_ 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypocaust, a Hot-house to sweat 
in, or a Stove. 1696 Ibid. (ed. 5), Hypocaust, a subtei- 
raneal Place, wherein there was a Furnace, which served 
to heat the Baths of the Ancients. 1774 Pennant Tour 
Scoil. in 1772. 70 A fine hypocaust or bath was discovered. 
1831 p. Wilson Preh. Ann.iiBSp) II. hi. ii. 25 The Roman 
Mansion with its hypocaust. 1883 J. H. Middleton Anc. 
Rome 334 Vitiuvius’s description of the hypocausts oi hollow 
floors used for heating the hot rooms icalidaria) agrees 
closely with many existing^ examples. Encycl. Brit. 

XXII. S79/1 In the remains of Roman Villas found in 
Bri tain the hypocaust is an invariable feature. 1890 Smith's 
Did. Gr. 6- Rom, Antiq, I. 278/1 The_ passages fiom the 
furnace to the hypocaust and the flues in the walls appear 
to have been called ctmiculi. 
b. transf. A stove. 

1829 ScQrr Anne o/G. xlx, The stube of a German inn 
derived its name from the great hypocaust, or stove, which 
is always stronjjly heated, to secure the warmth of the 
apartment in whidi it is placed. 

Hence Hypocausted ppl. a., furnished with a 
hypocaust or hypocausts. 

*897 Antiquary Nov. 321 They found a large villa. It 
was very extensively hypocausted. 

t Hypo chloric (hipt?-, hoipqkloaTik) , a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 + Chlomo. Cf. F. hypochloriquef] 
In hypochloiic acid, an old name of chlorous acid. 

1841 Brande Chem. 368 Hypochloiic acid was discovered 
by Sir H. Davy in 1815. 1870 Eng. Mech. 18 Mar. 658/1 

Hypochloric acid is a yellow gas, possessing a very peculiar 
odour. 

Hypochlorite (hipo-, haiptikloa’foit). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Chloeite. Cf. F. hypochlorite . 1 A 
salt ofhypochlorons acid. 

1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. Hypochlorites . .When 
the base is in excess, they are sufficiently stable, .but when 
neutral, they are decomposed into chlorides and chlorates. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 156 Hypochlorite of soda. 

1877 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 267 The 
hypochlorites. .are unstable compounds, which in the pure 
state aie almost unknown. 

H3rpOChlorO'U.S (hipc-,h3ipokl69’ras),fZ. Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 -h Chloeous. (If. F. hypochloreuxl\ 
HypocTilorotis acid, an oxy-acid of chlorine (HCIO), 
•vvliich in its aqueous form has a yellowish colotir, 
acrid taste, and sweet smell, and possesses strong 
oxidizing and bleaching qualities, Hypochlorous 
anhydride, a gas (CljO) of a pale reddish-yellow 
colour and powerful odour. Discovered by Idalard 
in 1834. 

1841 Brande Chem. 367 Balard . .has. .proposed to desig- 
nate it hypochlorous acid. 1834 J. ScorrERN in OrT'j Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 360 Hypochlorous acid.. is an orange-coloured 
volatile liquid. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 907 
Hypochlorous anhydride. 

Hypochonder, -chondre (hipttk|?ndo.i). 
? Obs. Also 6 hypoeuxtder. [a. F. hypocondre 
(i6th c. in Pare) : see next.] = FIypochokdeioji. 
Also pi. =Hypochondeia I. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health clxxxv, 63 Hipocondrion is 
the greke worde,..[n Englyshe it is named Hypocunder. 
1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden cliv. 236 Obstructions of the 
Spleen, and Hypochonders. 1684 tr, Bond's Merc. Compit. 
,xr. 377 That the chief Cure [in Mania] be always directed 
to the Hypochondres. 1740 Mackarne.ss in Phil. Ti-ans. 
XLI. 502 A Swelling just above the Groin, in the Left 
Hypochondre, 1817 Blackzu, Mag. I. 565/2 They weie 
magnetised, .by the pressute of the fingers upon the hypo- 
choiiders. 1834 J. Forbes Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 15 
This method.. consists in pressing forcibly upon the hypo- 
chondres from below upwards. 

Hypochondria (hipt?kf?‘ndria, haipt?-], Also 
hypocondria, and 8 hypocondrias. [ad. late L. 
hypochondria pi. (Priscian), a. Gr. tcL vvox^vdpia 
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HYPOCOTYLEDOI^AIIY. 


the soft parts of the body below the costal carti- 
lages (rendered pracordia by Celsns), neut. jd- of 
vnexovdpioi, f. ini HYPO- 1 + gristle, 

cartilage, esp. that of the breast-bone (the ‘ ensiform 
cartilage ’). See also prec. and HypociiondeiuM.] 

11 1 . as'pL of Hypoohondeidm. Those parts of 
the hutnau abdomen which lie immediately under 
the ribs and on each side of the epigastric region, 

T b. The ■viscera situated in the hypochondria ; 
the liver, gall-bladder, spleen, etc., formerly sup- 
posed to be the seat of melancholy and ‘ vapours 
1563 T- Galc Antidot. 11. 39 It..healeth flatulentnes of 
Hyixjchondria. <11632 J. Smith Set. Disc. iv. 127 If ouc 
spleen 01 hypochondria, .send up such melancholic fumes 
into our heads as move us to sadne.ss and timoiousness, we 
cannot justly call that vice. 1754-64 Smcllie hlid-wij. III. 
4S4 There was no haidnes.s or inflammation about.. the 
liypochondi'ia. 1835-6 Todd Cyci. Aunt. I. 4/2 Between 
the hypochondria i.s the proper epigastiic region, 

fc. Erroneously as for IIypociiondhiu.m. 

1725 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield., Mass. (1895) I. 448 
The Indians fired upon them, and wouncld Beacon Samll 
Field, the ball passing throngh the liglit Hypocondria. 
1727 Be Foe Syst, Mafic i. iv. (1840) 97 Thus raising tlie 
vapours in their hypocondrias, they were every night dream- 
ing that they heard it thunder, 
d. Entom. (See quot.) 

1826 Kirhv & Euioniol. III. 388 Hypochondria, ..i.'viQ 
portions of .segments, one on each side ; which in .some 
genera {Carahus L., etc.) intervene between the first intira 
ventral segment and the po.sterior part of the Postpectus. 

2 . as jz«y. A morbid state of mind, cbaracterized 
by general depression, melancholy, or low spit its, 
for which tliere is no real cause. 

This use of the word was app. developed in English, pi oh. 
on the supposition that it was an abstract feminine sb. Cf. 
P', Iiyfiocoiidrie which seems to be of late introduction 
(j8i 2 in Hatz.-Darni.). 

1668 Dryden Even. Love iv. ii, I know what you would 
say, that it is melancholy ; a tincture of the hypochondria 
you mean. 1700 Astr'y tr. Saavedra- Faxardo II. 242 
The Pannick Fears of that Hypochondiia of State-Inteiest. 
1710 Taller No. 231 r 4 Will Hazard was cured of his 
hypochondria by three glasses. 1830 Scott Dcimnol. i. 
23 The symptom, .i.s. .equally connected with hypocondria. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xx, There sat a silent sulTerei— a 
nervous, melancholy man. Those eyes.. had long waited 
comings and goings of that strangest spectre, Hypochondi ia. 

Hypochondriac (hipdkfundrimk, halpd-), a. 
and sO. Also 7-9 kypooondriac. [a. F. /ippo- 
condriaque (i6th c.), ad. med.L. hypochondriac-us , 
a. Gr. vtToxovSpiaic-os affected in the hypochondria ; 
see prec.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of morbid states : Proceeding from, 
orhavLug their origin in, the hypochondria, regarded 
as the seat of melancholy ; hence, consisting in, 
or having the nature of, a settled depression of 
spirits. ? Obs, 

x 6 is Crookc Body of Man 416 An honest Citizen., was 
sicke or indisposed with a hypochondriake melancholy for 

3. yeares. 1669 Phil, Trans. IV, 1089 The Causes of the 
Hysterick aud Hypochondriack Passions. 1679 J. Good- 
man Penitent Pardoned in, iii. (lyis^ 310 I'liat hypo- 
choiidriack sourness and austerity, which some place a 
great deal of leligiou in. _ X79<j-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (i8pt) 
III. 209 The hypochondriac disease consists in indigestion 
and consequent flatulency, with anxiety or want of plea- 
surable sensation. 1822-34 Goad’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 
66 Melancholy, .often assumes many of the symptoms that 
essentially appertain to the hypochondriac disease, 

b. Of persons, their temperaments, looks, 
thoughts, etc, ; Affecled by hypochondria ; charac- 
terized by, or expressive of, a morbid melancholy. 

1641 J. Jackson True E^iang. T. in. 187 What is poore 
and silly man alone, but.. a melancholtck and hypochon- 
driack creature? 1643 Sir T. Browne Reliy. Med. ii. § 4 
Democritus that thought to laugh the times into gopdnesse, 
seems to me as deeply Hypochondriack, as Heraclitus that 
bewailed them. 1782 V._ Knox Ess. (1819) I. xxi.‘ 124 
Complaints founded only in an hypochondriac imagination. 
1803 Beddoes Hygeia ix, 184 The hysterical, the hypo- 
chondriac, very generally agree in complaining of a decrease 
of memory. *856 Mrs. STOWE_Dz-erf I. ii, tg That occasional 
gleam of troubled wildness which betrays the hypochondriac 
temperament. 

2 . Anat. Situated in the hypochondria. Hypo- 
chondriac region, the part of the abdomen occupied 
by the hypochondria, 

*727-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v., The hypochondriac region.s. 
1793 Beddoes Sea Scurvy 70 Pain in the breast and left 
hypochondriac region. 1879 6'^. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 
46 An exploratory puncture having been made into the 
hypochondriac swelling [etc.]. 

b, Entom. ‘ Of or pertaining to the hypochon- 
dria or basal ventral plates of the abdomen : as, 
the hypochondriac segment’ (gCent. Diet.). 

B. sb. 1 . A person affected with or subject to 
hypochondria, 

1639 Du Verger tr. Ccimus' Admir. Events 33 Those 
melancholly Hypochondriacks. .whose fantasie.s, how ex- 
travagant soever, .must never be opposed. 1676 D’IJrfey 
Mad. Fickle i. i, Thou art a Melancholly Fellow, a kind of 
Hypocondiiack, as I atn told. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
(183*) I. 36 But let not little men triumph upon knowing 
that Johnson was an Hypochondriack. _ 1866-80 A. Flint 
Princ, Med. (ed. 5) 854 The hypochondriac is the victim of 
a delusion with respect to his condition. 

+ 2 . = The disease, Hypoohokdeia 2. Obs. 

*652 Culpepper Eng. Physic. (1809) 109 The liver, gall 


ami spleen, anil the di ■ea-.t-.s that arise from llicin, as the 
jaundice and hypochoiidiiac. 1681 ti. IV Mis Keni. i\hd. 
IPks. Vocab., llypotlwndriac, a windy melancholy bred 
in the hypochondiia, from whence a black phlegm arises 
that infects and troubles the mind. 1698 W. Chillot JcviL 
Thoughts By an bypocondiiac, or some other 

disease. 1738 Swii t /W. Conversal. Intiod. 51 Ahbievia- 
tions exquisitely refined : as..Hypps, or Hippo, for Hypo- 
chondriacks. 1796 Bviwicvfl/enr. Metastasio I. 383 This 
performer comes to euterlain and solace me in niy doleful 
hypochondriacs. 

Hypochondriacal (hipHc^udroi-ukal, IiDipt?-), 
a. [f. as piec. -1- -AL.] 

1. = Hypooiiondkiao A. i. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to RJr. 70 That Hypo- 
condriacall winde especially which pioceedes from the .shot 
ribbes. 1748 H\uic.ey ObseJ-v. Jiia 7 i i. iii. 397 Subject to 
low Spirits, and the Hypochondriacal Distemper. 1872 
Geo. JiuoT Middlein. Ixvii, A hypochopdriacal tendency 
had shewn itself in the banker’s constitution of late. 

b. = Hypoouondetac A. i b, 

1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sd. xiii. 73 The wonders it works 
upon Hypochondriacal ImaginanLs. 1694 Sai.mon Bates’ 
Disp. (1713) 199/2 There is a Freparation of the Crocus., 
which., after an admirable Manner relieves the Hypo- 
ciiondi'iacal. *832 Macaulav Ess., Ld. Mahon's Mars 
Success. (1887) 262 He very .soon became quite as hypo- 
chondriacal and eccentric [as his piedecessor]. 

2. =- Hypochondriac A. 2 . rare. 

1727-41 Chambers Cjif/. .S.V., Tlypochonduacal region.s. 

Hence Hypoclioiidri'acally adv. 

1822-56 De QuiNcnvCo«7i;i.f. (1862) 211 , 1 should certainly 
have become hypochondrlacally melancholy. 1863 ForbilS 
WiN.SLOW Obscure Dis. Brain <S- hlind xii. (ed. 3) 265 T'he 
mind, hypochondiiacally disposed. 

Hypocliondriacism (Iripnkpnd rai-asiz’m , 
hoipzi-). [f. Hypochondriac + -ISM.] The condi- 
tion of a hypochondriac ; = Hypoohondrta 2 , 

*697 Flover Cold Baths l. iii. (1700) 75 Melancholies, 
Hypochondriacism. _ *786 B., W. Darwin in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVI. 320 The immediate consequence is indigestion 
and hypochondriacism. 1879 Beerbohm Patagonia xviii. 
291 Those who are inclined to hypochondriacism or obesity. 

Hypocho‘ndrial,ti. [f. Hypoohondbia -1- -al.] 
Pertaining to the hypochondria ;= Hypociiondeiao 
A. 2 I situated upon tlie flanks. 

1601 Holland Pliny Explan. Words of Art, Plypo- 
chondriall parts be the flanks or soft parts vnder the short 
ribs. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 503 Of it they 
make Plaister.s to asswage the Hypochondrial infiamations 
and veiitosity in the sides. 1837 Macgillivray Hist. Brit. 
Birds I. 89 The feathers covering the back are named 
dorsal; the breast, pectoral; the sides, hypochondrial or 
lateral. 

II Hypochondriasis (hiipcikpndroi-asis, 
haipn-). Path. [f. as prec. + -asis. The forma- 
tion is unusual, the suffix -asis being almost 
entirely limited to names of cutaneous diseases.] 
Hypochondria in its pathological aspect : a dis- 
order of the nervous system, generally accompanied 
by indigestion, but chiefly characterized by the 
patient’s unfounded belief that he is suffering from 
some serious bodily disease. 

1766 Sir j. Hill (piile) Hypochondriasis, a practical 
Treatise on the Nature and Cure of that Disorder ; 
Commonly called the Hyp and Hypo. *810 R. Thomas 
Praci. Phys., Hypochondriasis bears a strong resemblance 
to dyspepsia. 1866-80 A. Flint PrBic. Med. (ed. 5) 854 
The name hypochondriasis .. has very little significance as 
indicating the character and seat of the affection. 

Hypocliondriasm (hippkfz-ndriaz’m, lioipo-). 
rare. [f. Hypoohondbia, on analogy of enthu- 
siasm, etc.] =prec. 

*755 Amory Mcvi. (1769) I. 8 The superstition and hypo- 
chondria.sm of the propliet. 1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 149 
The infectious hypochondi iasm of the tradesman who has 
nothing to do. 1841 _ D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 705 
Aubiey has given agossiper’s account of this ludicrous hypo- 
chondriasm. 

So Hypoclio’ndriast = Hypochondriac i. 

. *798 Coleridge Saiyraue's Lett, in Biog, Lit. (1817) II. 
222 The Miser, Hypochondriast. .of Moliere. *825 — Aids 
Refi. (1848) I. 103, I have not found it at all, except as a 
hypochondriast finds glass legs. 1834 New Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 487 The ‘misanthrope’ and ‘ hypochondriast ’ might 
hug Despair. 

t Hypocliondria’tic, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. 
as prec. +-AT10.] = Hypoohondeiao a. i. 

1657 Starkey .ff'eAwwfj’ Find. 332 Opium, .is. , an 
admirable remedy ..against Hypochondriatick melancholy. 

Hypochondric (hiptzkp-ndrik, hoipt?-), a. rare. 
[f. Htpochondexa -p -ic : cf. anxmia, ansemicj\ 
= Hypoohondeiao a. 


1681 Hickeringill Find. Naked Truth ii. Ep. i Windy 
and Hypochoiidrick Vapour. *871 B. Tivylor Fattst (1875) 
I. Notes 239, I discarded all hypochondric distortions of 
fancy and determined to live. 

So Hypocho’adrical a., Hypocho’ndrism, 
Hypocho'adristi. rare. 

. 166S J. Sfencer Vtilg, Proph^ 130 Persons so extremely 
Ignorant, VICIOUS, yam or hypochondrical [etc.]. 1812 Cole- 
ridge hi Southeys O^Jiniana II. 15 An hypochondrist, to 
whom hxs limbs appear to be of glass. xSaz-si Good's 
Study p) lll. 60 We shall have little scruple in 
assigning the origin of most cases of hypochondrism to 
a morbid condition of one or more of the digestive organs. 

II Hypochondrinm (hip<7k^-ndri^m). [mod. 

L., ad. Gr. viroxbydpiov (neul. sing.), as to de^ibv 
viroxbvdpiov the right hypochondrium (Hippo- 
crates) ; see Hypochondelv.] Each of the two 


li_V|K)chi)n(Irinc legions wliich arc distingublicd a.s 
‘ riglu ’ and ‘ left 

1696 PiiiLLirs (ed. 5), //ypochoiidrimn, the upper part of 
the Abdomen under the Caitilages of the Chest, 1727-^1 
CiivMUi.K.s Cyd, i,.\. IfyPpchond/ iac, A swelling or dis- 
tension of the liypocliondriuiiis, 01 upper paft of the lielly. 
1735 Fergu.son ill Phit. Trans. XL. 426 A .Skaiio 01 gie.it 
Knife, wliich went through the muscular pait of his Foie- 
Aiiii, and into the Left Hypochondriuin. 1843 f. G. Wil- 
kinson Swcdenhoi'g's Anini. Kingd. I. iy. loy Blaced, fur 
the most pait, in the left hypoclioudriiiiii, iminedialely 
under the diaphragm. 

b. The corresponding part of the body of lo'vver 
anim.als ; the iliac region, 
t HypodlO’lldry. Ohs. Also 7 -eondi'y. [ad. 
L. hypochondrium, -ia. With sense 2 cf. F. hypo- 
condrie (1S12 in Ilalz.-Darni.).] 

1 . = IlYrociiONDiauM. Chielly pi. hypodiondrics. 

i6zi Burton Anat. Lid. t. i. i. v. (1651) iI tlis liypo- 

condiies misaffected. Ibid. l. iii. ii. i. igS Blood ami hypu- 
cundiies both ai e often affected even in he.ul-nielam liuly. 
1685 J. .Scot r Chr. Life (169S) IV. 220 Envy swells the 
hypochondi ie.s. 

2 . =IiYEOCHONDRIA 3 . 

1669 Penn No Cross iii. 6 2 .Stingy and singular Tempeis, 
affected with the Hy'pocoiidiy. 1820 Lamb Elia .Sei. i. 
South-sea Ho., As if he feaicd every one iihoiil him w.is a 
defaulter ; in liis liypodiondiy leady to iinagiiie himself one. 
1874 Sir G. W. Dasent Half a Life III. 322 He rccoveied 
him of his hypochondiy as soon as ever he manied. 

t Hypocist. Obs. [Cf. E. /j'/wAA,] —next. 

1751 Sir j. Hill Hist. Mai. Med. 793 Hypocist is an 
Astringent, and that of considerable I’ower. 

t Hypocistis (lupt?isi-stis). Med, Ohs. Also 6 
ypoquistis, 7 hypoquistis. [a. L. hypoiislis 
(Pliny), a. Gr. vvoicioTk (see def.), f. uttiJ under -1- 
idaros the jdant Cistus. Cf. F. hypociste. (The 
early form {}i)ypoqiiistidos represented tire Gr, 
genitive.)] The solidified juice of Cytinus hypo- 
cisiis, a parasitic plant of the South of Europe, grow- 
ing on the roots of Cistus ; it contains gallic acid 
and was formerly employed in medicine as a Ionic 
and astringent. 

c 1550 Llovd Treas. Health (1585) Pj_, Yarvlne stampid 
wyth the water of the decoctyon ofypoquii, tides. 1601 Hoi. 
LAND Pliny II. 326 Some there be who put Hypoquistis 
thereto. 1616 Bullokak s.v., A certaine Mii.shnjome, 
which being bruised yieldetli a liquor, calluil by Apothe- 
caries Hypoquistidos. 1658 Rowland Moufet's Theai. Ins. 
n. xxxiii. 1116 His stomach must be fomented with Acacia 
or Hypocistis with wine. 1751 Sir T. Hill Hist. Mat. 
Med. 792 Hypocistis is an iiispiss.Tleu Juice, much icsem- 
bling the tine ^Egyptian Acacia.. It is coii.sideiably haul 
and heavy, of a fine shining black Colour. 

Hypocochoana, coinipt form of IrKCACUANiiA, 
Hypocolon, -cone, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
Hypocon, colloq. abbrev. of IlYPOCHONDiiiA. 
a 1704 T. Brown Lett.fr. DtW Wks. 1760 1 1 . 223 "1 is as 
much as a plentiful dose of the best cantiry can do to 
lemove the hypocon \ed. 1707 hyppocon] for a few minutes. 

Hypoconder, -condriac, etc., obs. ff. IIypo- 

OHONDEE, -CHONDEIAO. 

Hypocoracoid (bipo-, hoipokp-rakoid). Ich- 
thyol. [f. Hypo- 2 (6) -v Coracoid.] The lower 
of the two bones forming the shoulder-girdle in 
typical fishes ; also called simply coracoid (cf. 
Hypercoeacoid). 

HypocOrism (hip-, haip^’koiiz’m). ran~'^. 
[ad, Gr. vvoicopiapa, -Ko/Hapus pet-name, f. utto- 
Kopi^iaOai to play the child, use terms of endear- 
ment, f. into in sense ‘somewhat, slightly’ + 
Kopos, Kopr] child, boy, girl.] A pct-namc. 

1850 N. ij- Q. ist Ser. I, 242/1 ‘Polly’ is one of tho.se 
‘ hypocorisms ’ or pet-names with which our language 
abounds. 

Hypocoristic (Id-pt?-, hai:p£?kori-stik), a. [ad. 
Gr. vttoicopiffTUcos, in opopa inro/copictTi/cop jiet- 
name, diminutive, f. viroicopL^ecreai ; see prec. Cf. 
F . hypocoristiqtie:] Of the nature of a pet-name ; 
pertaining to the habit of using endearing or euphe- 
mistic terms. 

1796 Pegge Anonym. (1809) 98 Harry .. i.s the free or 
hypocoristic name for Henry. 1865 FKm^v. dlaft. Lang. 
xxii. 282^ Imagine the power and danger of this hypocoristic 
process In times when it was fashionable to fling a delicate 
covering over the naked hideousness of vice. 

So t Hypocori'stical a. ; Hypocori’stically adv. 
1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansm. Namdess Cath. 20 An hypo- 
coristicall alleuiatiou. 1652 Urquiiarp Jewel Wks. (183.4) 
292 With hyperbolical [e.vpressIoiis] ettlier epitatically or 
hypocoristically, as the purpose lequired to be elated or 
extenuated. 

Hypocotyl (hipo-, haipcikp'til). Bot. See 
quot. 18S0. 

1880 C. & F. Dakwin Movcfn. Pi. 5 With seedlings, the 
stem . . has been called by many botani-sts the hypocotylc- 
donous stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely 
as the hypocotyl. Ibid. 10 The ladicles, hypccolyls, ami 
cotyledons of seedling plants. 1882 Nature 23 Mar. 482 
Buck-wheat plants grow from small seed.s contaiiiijigasraall 
hypocotyl, that enlarges afterwards to an e.vceedingly long 
part. 

Hence Kypoco’tylous a., of or pertaining to the 
hypocotyl, 

Hypocotyledonary (hl-pt?-, hai^puikprilr- 
donari), a. [f. IIyeo- 3 -b Cotyledon + -ary.] 
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HYPODERMIS. 


Placed under, or supporting, the cotyledons. Cf. 
IIvi’oooTYii. So Hypocotyle'donons a. 

187s i’j KNNci r & Dver Sizc/is' Bot. 559 The elongation of 
the hypocotyledonary pouion of the a\is. 1880 Hypocoty- 
ledonous [see Hypocotyl], 1881 Atadany 12 Feb. lao 
llypocotyls — an abbreviation for hypocotyledonary axes. 
1885 Goqdali; PJiys. Bot. (1892J 361 The parenchyma of 
the hypocotyledonary stem. 

Hypoci'as, obs. form of Hippocbas. 
Hypocrateriform (hi-po-, li3i:pd,krati>)-n- 

rp.irn), a. Bot. [f. Gr. vTTOKpdrrjpi-ov the stand of 
a large mixing-bowl (f. vir 6 Hypo- I + tcparfip 
CuATEii 1) +-KOBir.] Having the form of a salver 
raised ojj a support : said of a corolla in which the 
tube is long and cylindiical, with a flat spreading 
liml) at right angles to it, as in the periwinkle and 
phlox. 

[''753 .Chamdcrs Cyct. Siipp., Hypocraieriforiitis, 
name given by Mr. Toiirnefoi t to a peculiar soit of flowers.] 
1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (ed. 4I 7 HyJ)o<,ratarifor)n, salver- 
shaped, that is plain or flat, and standing on a Tube. 1830 
T.iNDi,riY Nat. Syst.Bot. 222 Coiolla monopetalous, . .hypo- 
ciatetiform, wlthfiom 5 to 8 divisions. 1847 • E- Steele 

Field Bot. 169 Peiianth hypocraterifoi m .. having a cup- 
shaped crown surrounding the top of the tube. 

So Hypooratcrimorphous a. [Gr, liLop<p-r) 
shape, form + -ous ; cf. F. hypocratb'iinorphe\ 

1880 Gray Strtcef. Bot. vi. § 5. 248 Hypocrateiiform, or 
lather (not to mix Latin and Greek) Hypocraterimoiphous, 
in English Salverform. 

Hypocrates, -cratian, -eratie, obs. forms of 
IIippooEATES, etc. 

Hypocrene, obs. form of Hippocbene. 

f Hypo-erify, v. Obs. rare. [f. hypocri{te + 
-PY.] intr. To play the hypocrite, traits. To 
imbue with hypocrisy. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 242 The modern Astro- 
logical Arius hypocrifies the very top of his Door with 
a Notorious Insolent Falsity. Ibid. III. 70 Since the 
Arlans as well as the Papists hypoctifie and lye. 

Hypoci'ise (hi-pJkrsiz), rare. [perh. ad. obs. 
F. hypocriser (Godefroy) or a back-formation from 
Hypocbisy.] inir. To practise hypocrisy. 

1680 G. Keith Rector Corrected xii. 227 Here again thou 
Hypocrlzest. 1711 C. M. Lett, to Curate 47 In K. Edward’s 
tirne he Hypocris'd and comply’d with the Reformation. 
1892 Silver Domino iii. (ed. 2J 55 We cannot possibly be 
‘in the swjm' unless we are good hypocrites. Herein is 
ray sole point. I am unable to hypocrise. 

II Hypocrisis (hip^?-kiisis). [L. ; see FIypo- 
citiSY.] Hypocrisy, dissembling, feigning ; a false 
or deceitful show. 

a 122$ Auer. R. 198 JJe jirklde hweolp is Ipocrisis; )jet is 
keo ketmakeShirebetereken heobeo. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
J/yJiocrisis, a feigning or dissembling, a Rhetorical figure 
called by Julius Russinianus, . . Prmnneiaiio. 1850 Caklvle 
Lattcr-d. Pattiph. iv. 7 The miserable mortals, enacting 
their liigh Life Below Stairs, with faith only that this 
Universe may perhaps be all a phantasm and hypocrisis. 

'j- Hypocrism. Obs. rare-''-. [An irreg. forma- 
tion from hypocrisy, hypocrite . 1 =next. 

1591 Sylvester Dtt Bartas i. li. 938 Cloak'd Hypocrism. 

Hypocrisy (hip^i-krisi). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipo-, 3 -crisi, 4-6 -crisie, (4 -crisye, -cricie, 
-eresye, 4-5 -crysie, -crysye, -cryse, 4-6 -cresie, 
-crlsy, -ci’ysy, 5 -cresy, 6 -cracy, -erasie,-clirisi), 
6 hipoci’isie, hypocresie, 6-8 hypocrisie, 6- 
hypocrisy, [a. OY.ypocrisie . hypocrisie') , 

f. eccl. L. hypocrisis, a. Gr. v-rroicpicns, the acting 
of a part on the stage, feigning, pretence, f. viro- 
KpLveaOai to answer, to play a part, pretend, f, {/rro 
Hypo- -t- icpiv-eiv to decide, determine, judge. The 
etymological spelling with h became current (as 
in French) in the 16th c.] 

The assuming of a false appearance of virtue or 
goodness, with dissimulation of real character or 
inclinations, esp. in respect of religious life or 
beliefs ; hence in general sense, dissimulation, 
pretence, sham. Also, an instance of this. 

a laas Auer. R. 342 Of alle kudde & ku 3 e sunnen, ase of 
prude . . of ipocrisie. a 1300 Cursor M. 27598 0 pride he- 
cums. . Ypocrisi. 1340 Ayenb. 25 Ypocrisye . . is a zenue pet 
makeb to ssewy ke guod wyk-oute ket ne is iiajt wyk-iuue. 
1426 Audelay Poems 31 A prechur schuld ly ve parfytly, And 
do as he techys truly, Ellys hit is; ypocresy. c r44o Promp. 
Paru. 266/1 Ipocrysye, ipocrisis. 1529 S. Fisir SuppUc. 
Baggers (E. E. T, S.) 11 By theyre cloked ypochrisi. 1555 
Hooper Let. in Coverdale Mart. (1564) 159 No coulor 
nor cloked hipocrisie._ 1567 Satir. Poems Reform, v. 98 
Purge vs from Ipocrasie. iS®7 Cude d- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 
183 Thair fals Hypocresie Throw all the warld is now out- 
ci yit. 1612 T. Taylor Titus ii. 6 Those promises but hypo- 
ciisies, without any soundnesse. a 1704 T', Brown Bat. 
agsi. IFom. Wks. (1730) I, 56 Cruelty inconstancy and lies, 
Envy and malice, deep hypocrisies. 1876 Mozley Uiiiv. 
Serin, ii. 40 It is the law of goodness to produce hypocrisy. 

Hypocrital (hipf’^krital), a. Now rare. [f. 

next-f--AL.] =HYP0CBm0AL. 

1658 Bp. Reynolds Rich Man’s Charge 42 Your Faith is 
Hypocrital, your Religion vain. 1683 Cave JScclcsiastici App. 
42 Looking upon his repentance as feign’d and hypocrital. 
1784 LanraSe Aug. II. laThe hypocrital Boswell attempted 
to take my hand. 1820 Examiner No. 654. 674 /t Ignorant, 
hypocrital, and .servile eyes. 1884 J. Wedgwood in Brit. Q. 
Rev. Apr. 290 The type of all in humanity that was weak, 
and hollow, and even hypociital. 


HyjJOCrite (hi'pokrit). Forms: 3-6 ypo-, 
ipocrite, (4ypoci'it), 4-6 ypocryte, (5 epocryte, 
6 yp ocreit, ipoc(li)ryte,-crit, ippo-, hippoerite), 
6-7 liipoorit(e, 6-IiypoGrite. [a. OF. ypo-, ipocriie 
(mod.F. hypocrite), ad. eccl. L. hypocrita, ad. Gr. 
vTToiepnrjs an actor on the btage, pretender, dis- 
sembler, f. inroicpiveadai : see Ha'POOBISY.] 

1 . One who falsely jTrofesses to be virtnously or 
religiously inclined j one who pretends to have 
feelings or beliefs of a higher order than his real 
ones ; hence generally, a dissembler, pretender. 

n 122$ Auer. R. 128 [Je valse ancie . . is ipociite & weneci 
foue gilen God. 1300 dwnvrd/. 12205 Ypociites 1 for yee 
ar sua. c 137S Se. Leg. Saints, Eugenia 379 He is wolf in 
lamskine hyd & ful veiiaj' ypociite. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
xxiii. 13 Woo to 5ou,scribis and Pharisees, ypociitis. c 1386 
CiiAUCLR Sgr.'s T. 512 Swich was the ypocrite boihe cookl 
and hoot. 1426 Audelay Poems le, Thay llkon hym to a 
losseie, and to an epocryte. i$z2'^lowzDc Qnat. Noviss. 
Wlcs. 82 Ipociites that faine to haue vertues that they lack. 
1539 Mirr. Mag., Warwick .xiii, I was no hippocrite. 1592 
Timme Ten Eng. Lepers E iv. These hypocrites are like 
unto glo-woimes, which although they shine in the night, 
yet in the clay they aie..vile woimes. c 1645 Howele 
Lett. 11655) IF. V. 13 This is not to keep Lent aiight, But 
play the juggling Hypociit. X711 Addison Sped. No. 126 
P 3 Such infamous Hypociites, that are foi promoting their 
own Advantage, under Colour of the Publick Good. 1814 
Jane Austen Mans/. Park iii, Her cousins, seeing her with 
red eyes, set her down as a hypocrite. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serin, ii. 34 Who is to convert the hypocrite? He does not 
know he is a hypocrite . . The greater hypocrite he is, the 
more sincere he must think himself. 

2 . attrib, or as adj. — Hypocsitical. 

1:1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 89 On kis ypocrite manere kei 
seyn [etc.], c 1^00 Apol. Loll. 105 Swilk similitudis of re- 
ligious efter habit, & ypocrit signis. 1530 Latimer Serin, 
4 Rem. (1845) 307 The hypocrite-wolves clad in sheep’s 
clothing. 1691 Baxter Nat. Ch. ii. 9 Nominal Hypocrite 
Chiistians. 1725 Swift Riddle, Hypocrite fanatics cry, 
I’m but an idol rais’d on high. 1875 L. Morris Ode to 
Free Rome 136 Nor dark deceit, Nor hypocrite pietence. 

Hence j" Hy pocritely a. and cuiv. ; f Hypociite- 
ness ; f Hypocritess. rai e. 

1541 Barnes Wks. (1573) 307/1 Peiaduenture hee vseth 
them not so hipocriteiy agaynst God omnipotent as you doe. 
1574 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 39 The hipocritly J ewes . . 
stiired vp trouble on all sides. 1602 Dekker Saiiroin. Wks. 
1873 1 . 226 When I pray to God, and desire in hipocritnes 
that bald Sir Adams were heer. 1605 Sylvester Du Bartas 
II. iii. HI. 473 Like a stubborn Boy That plies his Lesson 
(hypocritely-coy). 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. Ixiv, You 
may find these many goodly Hypocritesses, jolly spiritual 
Actresses . . Women that have a plaguy deal of Religion. 

Hypocritio (hip^’kri'tik), a. and sb. [ad. Gr, 
vvoKpiTLK-os acting a part, dissembling (prob. 
through a med.L. ^hypocnticus) : see Hypocrisy.] 

A. adj. = Hypoceh'ical. 

1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 24 Preamb., The hipocritike 
& superstiouse Religions within this Realme. 1638 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 267 Their rules are many and 
masqued under a serious (hypocritique) sanctitie. a x68o 
Butler Rein. (1759) 1 . 184 And, like an hypocritic Brother, 
Profest one thing, and did another. i764_ Churchill 
Author 371 His silken smiles, his hypocritic air. 1848 
Kingsley Saint's Trag. iir. ii. zxi All your selfish hypo- 
critic pride. 

B. sb. rare. 1 . = Hypocrite. 

1818 Hazlitt Eng. Poets viii. (1870) 199 He plays the 
hypocritic on himself. 

^ 2 . The art of declamation with appropriate 
gestures ( = Gr. r\ viroKpiriicr], sc. 'rixvrj). rare—'. 

1776 Burney //ajA Mns. (1789) I. ix. 152 The term hypo- 
critic.. is used to express Gesture or theatrical action. 

Hypocritical (hipfkri’likal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL.j Of actions : Of the nature of, chaiacterized 
by, hypocrisy. Of persons : Addicted to hypocrisy, 
having the character of hypocrites. 

X561 tr. Cahiin’s 4 Godly Serin. Cij, As touching that 
same hypocriticall supper [etc.]. 1592 Timme Ten Eng. 
Lepers E ij, The intention . .is not good, butiatlier they doe 
it to an hypocriticall ende. x6x3 Purciias Pilgi-itnage 
(1614) 524 They are exceedingly suhtill, hypociiticall and 
double-dealing. 1790 J. B. Moreton Mann. IV. Ind. 177 
Numbers are daily ruined by such hypocritical villians 
[sharpers]. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke ym.. Useless formal- 
ism ! which lets through ..the hypocritical. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. I. vi. 480 These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions. 

Hypocri'tically, tu/0. [f. prec. + -LY2.] Inthe 
manner of a hypocrite ; in a hypocritical fashion. 

X548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 226 But very folislily and 
hipocritically knowledged their treason whiche maliciously 
thei avouched. 1550 Bale Apol. 84 b, That putteth he 
in here, vngroundedly, doubtfully, hypociitically. 1698 
Fryer Acc, E. India <5' _P. 418 So that the Ground of this 
Quarrel, however hypocritically gilded with an Holy War, 
is Love. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xii. (lEBo) 206 'Their 
conscience.s would not allow them, .hypocritically to conform 
to a Church which they detested. 

t Hypocri’tish, a. Obs. [f. Hypocrite + 

-ISH.] =HYPOCBmCAt. 

XS30 'Tindale Answ. More in More's Wks. 686/2 The 
ypocretlshe wolues. 1535 Coverdale /s«. x. 6 , 1 shal sende 
him amonge those ypocritish people. 1641 R. Bailue 
Parallel Liturgy w. Mass-Bk. Pref. cThis is all the labour 
of his hypocritish emissary. 

t Hypocritize, V. Obs. rare-'-, [f. as prec. 
H- -IZE.] inir. To act as a hypocrite ; to liypociise. 
a 1734 North Autobiog. xii. § 204 in Lives (1890) III. 160 
These fellows never thought fit to hypocritize in the matter. 


Hypocunder, obs. form of Hu'ocuondeu. 

Hypocycloid (.hipi?-, hoippsarkloid). Gconi. 
[f. Hyto- 2 + Cycloid. Cf. F. hypocydoidcP] A 
cuive traced by a point in the dicumfcrencc of a 
Glide which lolls round the interior ciicumfeience 
of another elide (^cf. Epicycloid). 

X843 [see HYi'orRociioiD], 1854 Moseley Astron. Lxl 
(ed. 4) 183 This curve .. being of the imluie of an liypo- 
cycloid. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 94 1 he 
curve.. is called an Epicycloid, or a HypocycloLd, as the 
rolling circle is without or within the fixed circle. 

Hence Hypocycloi-dal a,, of the nature or form 
of a hypocycloid. 

X884 F. J. Britten Watch ij- Clochm. 288 The pinion 
flanks should be hypocycioidal in form. 

Hypoderm (hi’p<?-, hd-podmm). [ad. next. 
Cf. V. hypodermeh\ =FIypodeema i. 

iSSS in Mvyne Expos. Lex. 1878 Bill Gegenbanrs 
Comp. Altai. 264 In Arthropoda .. The vitreous body, pig- 
ment cells, and ‘retina’ aie theiefoie cleaily coiniinious 
with the ectodermal layer (hypoderml, and aie diffeientia- 
tions of it, just as the coiiica-lens was formed fiom the luu- 
cular layer, which again can be derived from the hypoderm. 

II Hypoderma (hipf-, hoipodsuma). PL -der- 
mata. [mod.L., f. Gr. virb nndet + Seppa skin j 
cf. FIypoderuis.] 

1 , Zooi. A tissue or layer lying beneath the skin 
or outer integument : as the membrane that lines 
the nnder-side of the elytra of Coleoptera (obs.) ; 
The soft cellular layer lying under the cai apace of 
the Aithropoda and the thick cuticle of Vermes 
and Nematoda ’ ; ‘ the subcutaneous areolar tissue 
of the skin of mammals’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S86). 

1826 Kirey & Sp. Entoinol. .xx.xiii. III. 373. Ibid, x.x.xv. 
600 An oblong, .spot, occasioned by the hypoderma in that 
part being particularly tense. Ibid, xlvii. IV. 413. 

2 . Bot. A layer of cells lying immediately under 
the epideiinis of a leaf or stem. 

1877 Bennett tix Thome's Struct, cj- Phys. Bot. 58 In 
many cases, there lie beneath the epidermis, peculiar layers 
or strings of cells (the hypoderma). 1884 Bower & Scott 
De Bary’s Phaner. 404 In most cases . . the outer coitex of 
the stem is built up of two more or less distinct parts ; one, 
the Hypoderma, bordering diiecily on the epidennis .. the 
other, a thinner-walled, internal mass of parenchyma. _ Ibid. 
411 The cells in many-layered hypodermata increase in size 
towards the inside. 

Hence Hypode’rinal a., of or pertaining to the 
hypoderma. 

1854 Owen Skcl. Teeth^ in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 50 
The hypodermal system in mammals. 187s Bennlu" & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot, 376 Bundles oi layeisof firm thick- walled 
cells (.Hypoderma! Tissue) are of common occitnence [in 
Equisetacese]. XB84 Bower & Scott Dc Bary’s Phaner. 
225 A group of tissues_bordeiing directly on the epidermis 
is called from its position hypodeimal, while distinct hypo- 
dermal layers are indicated by the substantive hypoderma. 

Hypodermatic (hipo-, bai'poidaimte-tik), a. 
[f. liYFO- 2 -k Debma’ITO. (_Cf. Gr. {j-itoSeppaTiTis 
name of a disease.)] = FIypodeeuic. Also as i 7 /. 
= hypodermic injection. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. tSyd Bartholow Mat. Med. 
(1879) It In practising the hypodermatic injection. 1888 
Med, News (U.S.) 17 Mar. 293, I again administered the 
hypodermatic of morphia. 

Hence Hypocleraia’tically adv. 

1888 Med. Ncius (U.S.) 10 Mar. 273 It is . . impossible to 
use the bichloride hypodermatically about the legs without 
piodudng abscesses. 

Hypoderraatomy : see Hypo- H. 
Hypodermic (Mpt?-, hoipodo-imik), a. [f. 
liYPODEKM-A + -10 : cf. Dermic. In mod.F, hypo- 
dermiqitei\ 

1 . Med, Pertaining to the use of medical remedies 
introduced beneath the skin of the patient ; esp. in 
hypodermic injection, the introduction of drugs into 
the system in this manner. 

x86s Readcr'&t3. 142. 316/1 The hypodermic treatment of 
neuralgic affections. 1S80 Chambers' EiuyiL x. 512/r Tire 
hypodermic method, in which medicines are introduced into 
the subcutaneous cellular tissue by means of a very finely 
pointed syringe . , [For this] the science of medicine is in- 
debted to Dr. Alexander Wood of Edinburgh. 1882 Stan- 
dard 18 Mar. 5/6 The use of morphia . . by hypodermic or 
subcutaneous injection. 

Id. Used as sb . : A hypodermic remedy. 

187s H. C. Wood Thcr-ap. (iSgg) 227 In cases of severe 
pain, hypodeimics are invaluable. 

2 . Anat. Lying under the skin ; pertaining to the 
hypoderm. 

1877 Huxley luv, Aniin. ix. 592 It i-emained hy- 

podermic, spreading out between the ectoderm and the 
endoderm of the hydroid, 1878 Bell Gegenhaur's Comp, 
Anat. 263 T'he eye, which is formed from the hypodermic 
layer lies hehiud this lens. Around it the hypodermic cells 
elongate, and change their position ; they become pigment 
cells. 

Flence Hypode’miioally adzt., subcutaneously, 

2872 Fayeer Thanatoph, India 2 The secretion of the 
poison gland is hypodermically injected into _ the bitten 
animal. 1894 D. Christie io Years Manchuria 79 Inject 
a little morphia hypodermically, 

II Hypodermis (hipo-, h3ipk>d3-jmis). [f, 
ILypo- 2 -k(Gr, -depfxts, -dermis as in Epidebmis. 
(Gr. had viroSe/j/ity in special sense.)] 

1 . Bot. (See quol.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 6i.f/i Hypodermis, the inner layer of the 
spoie-case of an urn-moss. 
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HYPOPHOSPHATE. 


2 , Zool. =Hypo:ikiima i. 

1874 L UHBOCK Orig. ij- i\Ut. Ins, ii. 36 But albo the hypo- 
tlennib and the muscles. 1888 BoLUEsroN & Jackson A nim. 

491 Beneath the hypodermis a thin basement mem- 
hiane is nearly always to be detected. Ibid. 575 The nei voiis 
•sy.stem [of Vermes] may retain a position in tlie hypo- 
dermis. 

Hypodermoclysis : see Hypo- II. 
Hypodiapason, -diapente, -diatessaron, 
-ditone, -dorian, Mns. : see Hypo- I. 3, 
Hypogaeal, -gaeous : see Hypogbal, etc. 
Hypogfflic, etc. : see Hypo- IL 
t Hypogaster. Obs. rare~^. [ad. F. hyp- 
gastre. ] = H ypog asstbio m. 

a i 593 URQOHtKi Ralfliis tii. .\.vx!v. ego, I will .. grope 
her Pulse, and see the disposition of her Hypogaster. 

+ Hypoga'strian. Ohs. rare~K [f. IIypo- 

GA S'PItl-UM + -AN.] = HyPOG ASI’HIO. 

011693 Urquhabt Rabelais lii. xi. go The Hypogastriaii 
Crany. 

Hypogastric (Inpo-, haipttgfe'strik), a. and sl>. 
Also 7 hyppo-, Mpo-. [ad. F. hypogaslriqm 
(i6tli c. in Pare), f. hypogastn Hypogasthium.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to, or situated in, the liypo- 
gastrium ; hypogastric region = PIypogasthium. 

1656 Bt-ouNTGfoi-i-rtAO'., Hyppogastrick,. .belonging to that 
part of the belly, which reacheth from the Navel to the 
privy members. 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (1713) 207/2 
Obhtuictions of the Mesentery, and hypogastriclc Diseases. 
1797 Chuucshank in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 206 The 
■speimatic and hypogastric arteries were divided. 1835-6 
Todd Cyd. Anat. I. 181/1 The hypogastric ple.xus of 
nerves. 

’t" B. sh. pi. The hypogastric arteries. Ohs. rare. 
1774 Cooper in Phil. Trans, LXV. 316 The blood passed 
. .thiough the hypogastrics and umbilicals to the placenta. 
1797 CuuiKSiiANK ibid. LXXXVII. 207 The spermatics and 
hypogastrics not cut through. 

So t BCypoga'strical a. Ohs. rare~'. 

1615 CuooKE Body of Alan 232 The branches of this 
Hypogastiicall veine. . do mingle themsel ties with the vpiier 
braunches proceeding from the spermatlcall. 

11 Hypogastrium ^ (hipo-, h3ippg2e-stii»m). 
[mod.L., ad. Gr. vvoydcrrpwv, f. viro Hypo- I + 
yaffTrjp, yaoTp- belly. Cf. F. hypogasire (i6th c. 
in Pare).] The lowest region of the abdomen; 
spec, the central part of this, lying between the 
iliac regions. 

1681 tr. IPillis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Hypogastrium, 
the lower part of the belly. 1727-41 in Chamddrs Cyd. 
1876 Gross Dts, Bladder etc, 18 Contusions of the peri- 
neum and hypogastrium. 1879 St. George's^ Hasp. Rep. 
IX. 247 Gieat pain over pubes and hypogastrium. 

Hypogastrocele (hip<j-, hsip<7g3e'str^7sJl). 
Path. [f. as prec. + Gr. /tfjXtj tumour (Cele).] A 
hernia in the hypogastric region. 
i8ir in Hooper Med. Diet, 1886 in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 
Hypogeal (hipo-, h3ipt7dg?'al), a. Also -geeal. 
[f. as next -1- -AL. The form hypogstal is perh. after 
late Attic vnoyaios, f. yaca earth.] =HyP0GEAN, 
subterranean. 

1686 Plot Staffordsh. 8a Hypogeal heats or Estuaries. 
1886 Alhetttewu 7 Aug. 182/3 This Roman site, .is certain 
to reveal a rich hypogeal harvest. 1898 Ibid. 19 Feh. 252/1 
The arrangement of the bundles in the fleshy hypoeaeal 
cotyledons. 

Hypogean (hipt?-, hsipt^dgran), a. [f. L. hy- 
poge-tis, ad. Gr. xnroyeios underground (f. 7^ earth) 
-(--AN. Cf. F. hypog^.'\ Existing or growing 
beneath the surface of the ground ; underground. 

1852 Badham in Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 271 Fabricius 
minutely describes, as belonging to this hypogean race, 
a fish about one foot in length, 1855 Mayne Expos. Le.x., 
Ilypogeus, applied to certain cotyledons which . . remain 
below the ground during germination : hypogean. i88o 
C. & F. Darwin Movent. PI. 27 The cotyledons are hypo- 
gean, or never rise above the ground. 1885 Science 26 June 
519/1 In any hypogean insect which continually uses its 
claws in burrowing, the need of shedding and renewal of 
these organs is apparent. Ipid., The facts regarding the 
cicada’s hypogean life. 

11 Hypogee (hrppd^r). rare. Also 7 hypoge. 
[a. F. nypogie (16th c.) or ad. L. hypogetim.'] = 
Hypogeum. 

1656 Blount Hypoge {hypogienni), a vault or cel- 

lar, or such like undergiound room. 1847 Leitcii tr. C. 0 . 
Muller's Anc. Art § 177 The painted hypogees [ed. 1850 
hypog®a] of Etruria. 

Hypogene (hrpo-, hai'podgFn), a. Geol, [f. 
Hypo- 2 -t- Gr. y^v- to produce, yiyveaOai to be 
born, to originate ; prob. after F. endoghte, exoghie 
(see -gen).^ Cf. F. hypoghteh\ Formed under the 
surface ; applied to rocks otherwise called primary 
and metamorphic ; also, subterranean, hypogean. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 374 We propose the term 
‘ hyjpogene'. .a word implying the theory that granite aifd 
gneiss are both iiether-formed rocks, or rocks which have 
not assumed their present form and structure at the sur- 
face, 1845 Newbold in Jntl. Asiat. pc. Bengal XIV. 2S2 
The edge of the trap is seen reposing on the hypogene 
schists at the base of the trap hills. 1882 Geikie Text-bk, 
Geol, III. 196 Hypogene or Plutonic Action. 

b. Relating to the subterranean origin of rocks. 

1843 Portlock Geol. 17s The hypogene theory of Lyell. 

Hence Kypogemic a. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, VI. 572 In the great hypogenic 
laboratory of nature, rocks have been softened and fused. 


1882 Athenxwm 28 Oct. 566/3 The great change.s which 
me being wrought upon the .suiface of the emlh, pmtly by 
hypogenic agents acting from below. 

Hypogenotis : see Hypo- II. 
IIy:pOg'eoca‘rpOUS, a. rare. [f. Gr. vnuyuos 
underground -{- icapir-us fruit -(- -OUS.] 

185s h I AVNE E.xpos. Lex., llypigcoearpus, having fruit 
under the suiface of the eailh ; hypogeocaipous. 

HypOgeoUS (hiptf-, hoipocl^ros), a. Also 
-goBous. [f. as Hypoge- AN -i- -ous.] Underground ; 
= Hypogean. 

1847 Craig, Hypog.votis. 1857 IlrKKELCY Cry/tog. Bot. 
§ 274. 271 It is amongst the hypogeous species that the most 
beautiful, .fruit is pioduced. 1880 Gray Stria t. Bot. (cd. 
6) 19 This hypogaeous (i.e. underground) situation of the 
cotyledons throughout the germination. 

llHypogeuin (hipodgrmn, hoipo-). Also 
-gaaum. FI. hypogea (-3;'a.). [L. hypogeum, 

hypogxnm, ad. Gr. viroyeiov, irroyaiov neut. sing, 
of vTToyeios underground ; see Hypogean, and cf. 
Hypogee.] An underground chamber or vault. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Ilypogxnnt, a Cellar or Vault 
arched over head, a Place under Ground. 1850 Leitch tr. 
C. 0. Ahlllers Anc. Art (ed. 2) § 177 The painted hypo- 
gtea of Etruria, Ibid. § 3ip The E_tru.scan hypogea. 1865 
J. Fergusson Hist. Archtt. i. i. iii. 1 . 99 The tombs of 
Beni Hassan. .are situated on the eastern side of the Nile, 
and are almost the only hypogea that are so iilaced in 
Egypt. 

HypOglOSsal(hipt7-,li3ipogV-sal), a. [f. mod.L. 
IlYPOGLOsa-ua-i- -Ali.] Hypoglossal nerve, t\\t motor 
nerve of the tongue proceeding from the medulla 
oblongata and forming the twelfth or last pair of 
cranial nerves. absol. =HYPOGtossus. 

2831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 475 The pneumo-gastric 
nerve is at first placed before the hypoglossal. 2848 Car- 
penter Aniin. Phys. x. (1872) 372 The hypoglossal nerve 
which gives motion to the tongue. 1878 T. Biivant Pract. 
Snrg. I. 223 Paralysis of the hypoglossal has also been 
observed. 

Hypoglossis, var. of Hypoglottis. 

II Hypoglossus (hip<7glp-sus). Anat. [mod.L., 
f. Gr. f/TTo under -t- y\cjaaa tongue : cf. Gt. vito- 
yXwaaios, F. hypoglosse.'] The hypoglossal nerve. 

1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Hypoglossus,, .s. naivs which 
goes to the under part of the tongue, 2878 Bell Gegen- 
bauds Comp. Anat. 522 The hypoglossus, which supplies 
the muscles of the tongue, 

t Hypoglo’ttian, a. Ohs. rare~^. [f. Gr. 
iimy\wTTL-os (f. ino Hypo- i+7\wTTa tongue) ■+• 
-AN.] (See quot.) 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Hypogloitian Medicines, medicines 
that are to lie under the Tongue and melt. 

Hyj^ogflottis (hipt?-, haippglp-tis), hypo- 
glossis (-glp'sis). [a. Gr. vrroyXcoTris, -ykaiaais 
a swelling under the tongue, etc., f. yXwrra, yPwcfaa 
tongue.] 

1 . Final, and Med. (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypoglossis, or Hypoglottis, 
a little piece of Flesh that joyns the Tongue to the nether 
part of the Mouth: Also an_ Inflammation or Ulcer under 
the Tongue; ..also a Medicine proper to lie and dissolve 
under the Tongue, to take away Roughness in the Throat. 
2886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2 . Entom. A sclerite occasionally present between 
the mentum and labium of certain Coleoptera, as 
in clavicorn and serricorn beetles. 

Hence ^ Hypoglotti’dian a. ~ Hypoglottian. 

1657 Tomlinson Renow’s Disp. 273 Pastilles, .called. . 
from the manner of their use Hypoglottidian. 

Hypognathism, etc. : see Hypo- II. 
Rypogriff, -gryph, obs. ff. Hipfogkiee. 
Hypogyn (hi-pi?-, hoi-p^-dgin). Bot. [ad, F, 
hypogyne.] A hypogynous plant. 

2847 in Craig. 

So Hypogynic a. [F. hypogyniqm.']=next, 

1886 in Syd Soc. Lex. 

Hypogynous (hip-, holpfcdginss), a. Bot. [f. 
Gr. VITO under -(■ woman, wife, in Bot. taken as 

‘pistil’ -00s.] Situated below the pistils or 
ovary ; said of the stamens of a flower when these 
grow on the receptacle and are not united to any 
other organ ; also of plants having the stamens so 
placed. 

2821 S. F. Gray Arrangem. Bril. PI. 11 . 708 Ranun- 
culaceae,. petals s to 10, hypogynous. 2845 Lindley yc/?. 
Bat. i. (1858) 15 If the filaments grow from immediately 
below the pistil, .they are called hypogynous, 2866 Treas. 
Bot., /cacf«««tT..LindIey places the order under his bei- 
beral alliance of hypogynous Exogens. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 73 Filaments inseited on a hypogynous ring. 1881 
Science Gossip No. 203. 248 The stamens or male organs 
of the plant are indefinite, polyadelphous and hypogynous. 
So Hypo'gyny [cf. F. hypogynie\, the quality or 
state of being hypogynous. 

1887 Athenseiim 10 Dec. 787/3 The shortening of the 
axis within the flower itself, giving the transition from 
hypogyny through perigyny to epigyny. 

t Hypo-io'dic, hyprodic, a. Chem. Obs. 
[f. Hypo- 5 + Iodic.] In hypo-iodic acid, an old 
name for periodic oxide. 

1854 J. ScoFFERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Ghent. 368 Hypoiodic 
acid..IOj. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 297 Periodic 
oxide (Millon’s Hypo-iodic acid) IO2 or 12(34. 

Hypo-i'odite, Ixypi'odite. Chem. [f. as 
next ; see -ITE.] A salt of hypo-iodous acid. 


1865-72 Waii.s Did. Chcni. III. 297 JIj pu-iuiliti of 
ammonium is formed by the aetlon of ludiiw on ol 

ammonia. 2866 Oin.nso Auini, Ghent, 149 Fiec iodine or 
hypiodite of potassiiiiii, like peio.\ide of iiluogcn, li'-] a 
facile o-xygenaut. 1894 [see ne\tj. 

Hypo-iodous (hiiw-, lioipoioivVdoA, liyp- 
iodous (hipoi-i/dos), a. Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 + 
iodotis (f. lon-iNE -1- -gum).] In hypo-iodous aiid, an 
ox)’acid of iodine, II 10 . 

2865-72 WATrs/htif. Cki’tn. III. 297 Wi’dilLM-. .by dislilliiig 
iodine with anliydious peroxide of haiiuiii, obtained a 
j'ellow liquid which lie regaided as hypo-iudmis ai id. 
2894 Brit. frnl. P/wtog. XLI. 34 Ilypoioduus acid aiul its 
salts, the hypoiodites. 

Hypo-ionian, -lydian, -mixolydian, Anc. 
JMus. : sec IIvx’o- 3. 

Hypomere, -muematic ; see 1 [ypo- II. 

II Hypomoclllxon (hipump-klipn). rare. [I,. 
hypoiiiochlioniphitxmmd), a. Gr.uTroyadx^mR fulcrum 
of a lever, f. Gr. vird under -(- p.og\us, /toxAtop lever.] 

= Fuechum. 

2665 Hooke Microgr, 299 The hypoinoclilion or centeis 
on which the parts of the leggs move. 2720 fswiizi.ii Ily- 
drost. i)'- Hydranl. 283 A Cylinder, .siistaiiul at e:uh End 
with a Hypoinoclilion, Fiilcruin, or I’rop, call it whii h you 
will. 1825 CoLi.uiDGE Aids Rejl. (1858) I. App. (d. 393 
'The hypomochlioii of the lever is a.s good an illustration as 
any thing can be that is thought of mechaiiitally only. 

Hypouastic (hipo-, hoipontc'.stik), a. Bot. [f. 
IIyponaot-y + - 1 C.] Pevtaining to, or characterized 
by, hyponasty, 

187s' Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 767 As long as the 
organ grows most rapidly on the doisal skle, it may he 
termed, after de Vries, hyponastic. 1895 Vines Stud. 
Text-bk, 60 The leaves., are hyponastic, that is.,the donsal 
surface grows more rapidly at first than the ventral. 

Hyponasty (hi'po-, hai'pduoesti). Bot, [f. 
Hypo- 2 + Gr. vexar-hs pressed (f. vdoanv to jircss) 
-h -Y. Cf. EriNA.STY. 

The current use of the terms hyponasty and epimisiy 
oiiginated with De Vries in Arbcitcn des Bot. Inst, in 
IFursburg 1872 (Heft ii. p. 252).] 

A tendency in plant-organs to grow more rapidly 
on the under or dorsal side than on the upper or 
ventral. 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 76S The hyponasty of 
the axis often counterbalances the greater mass of the 
pendent p,i) ts. 1880 C. & F. Darwin yi/nr'iw. PI. 6 Hypo- 
nasty . . implies increased growth along the lower .surface, 
causing the part to bead upwards. 

t Hyponitric (hipt?-, haipunol-trik), a. Chem. 
Obs. [f. Hypo- 5 -f Ni'I’mc.] In hyponitric acid, 
an old name for telroxide (or peroxide) of nitrogen, 
pernitric oxide, NO^ or N^Ot . 

1854 [see hypoazoiic s.v. Hypo-]. 2864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 
8 Hypp-nitricacid is decomposed both by water and by con- 
tact with the vai ious bases. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, 
560 'The jattej- first takes oxygen from the blood, and forms 
hyponitric acid, 

Hypouitrite (hip<7-, liaiponoi-lroiL). Chem. 
[f. tlypo- 5 + Nitbitb,] a salt of hyponitrous acid. 

1846 Penny Cyd. Suppl. II, 67/2 Hyponitrites may. he 
foimed by moderately heating certain nitrates. ’ 2873 
Foxunes’ Client, (ed. ii) 150 Salts called respectively hypo- 
nitrites, nitrites, and nitrates. 2894 Roscoe & Schorllm- 
mer Chem. I, 504 The formation of hyponitrites fiom 
derivatives of hydroxylamine shows that in these salts the 
oxygen atom must be between the nitrogen atom and that 
of the metal : N.O.K. 

Hyponitrous (hipt)-, hsiponai’trss), a. Chem. 
[f. liYPO- 5 -1- Nitrous. Cf. F. hyponitreuxi] In 
hyponitrous acid, an unstable acid, (HNO)^, ob- 
tained in combination as a potassium salt. 

1826 Henry Eleni. Chem. I. 319 It appears to me that 
there are sufficient grounds for admitting the existence of 
hypo-nitrous acid as a distinct compound. 2838 T. 'Thom- 
son Client. Org. Bodies loi Nitric and hyponitrous acid 
transform picrotoxin to oxalic acid. 1894 Roscoe & ScHoii- 
lemmer Chem. I. 505 Free hyponitrous acid has not been 
prepared, _ as when liberated fiom its salts, it very rapidly 
splits up into its anhydride (nitrous oxide) and water. 

Hypopecouana, corrupt foim of Ipecacuanha. 
BCypopepay, -petalous, etc. ; see Hypo- II. 
H3rpopharyngeal (luipo-, h3i:p£jfari-nd3/al), 
a, [f. Htpopharynx : see Pharyngeal.] a,. Anal. 
Situated beneath, or in the lower part of, the 
pharynx. To. Entom. Belonging to the hypo- 
pharynx. 

2852-6 Woodward Mollusca 346 Branchiae consisting of 
two bands stretched across the interior, one above {epi) 
and one below (hypopharyngeal). 2872 Huxlev Anat. 
Pert, 136 The posterior parts [of branchial arches] are 
single bones, .called hypophaiyngeal bone.s. 2877 — Anat. 
Inv. Attim. x. 602 The hypopharyngeal folds, 
c. as sh. {pi.) = Hypopharyngeal bones. 
Kypoplvurynx (hipo-, hoipofEeuiqks). Entom. 
[a. ¥. hypopharynx, f. PIypo- 2 -h Pharynx.] A 
median projection from the internal surface of the 
lower lip in insects. 

2826 Kirby & Sf. Eiitomol. 111 . 458 This cushion, I sup- 
pose, may be analogous to the ‘ hypopharynx ’ of M. Savigny. 
2888 Rolleston & Jackson Anint. Life 499 The oral 
surface of the base of the labium also bears an internal 
process or hypopharynx, 

Hypophospliate (hipo-, haiptif^j-sf^t). Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 -i- Phosphate. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphoric acid. 

1864 in Webster, 1894 Roscoe & ScHorlemmer Chem. 
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I. s86 On neutralizing with caustic soda, a slightly soluble 
salt, sodium hypophosphate, HaNasPaOc, separates out. 

Hypophosphite (hipp-, hsipofp-sfait). Chem. 
[f. lI\'Po- 5 + Phosppute. So in F.] A salt of 
hypophosphorous acid. 

i8i8 Henry Elem. Client, (ed. 8) II. 13 The hypo-phosphites 
of potash, soda, and ammonia, are soluble .in highly rectified 
alcohol. 187S Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) Hypophos- 
phite salts are monobasic, soluble in water, and easily 
crystallisable 1883-4 d'/ent Annual 34/1 While tiituiating 
a iniAtme of Hypophosphite of Lime three paits, and Hypo- 
phosphite of Soda one part, [he] was seriously injuted by the 
compound exploding. 

Hypophosphoric (liipo-, hsipofpsf^j-rik), a. 

Chem. l^f. liiT’o- 5 + Phosphoeic. So F. hf/a- 
phosphoriqiieC\ In hypophosphoric add, P. 20 .^( 0 H)j , 
a tetrabasic acid, obtained as an odourless liquid. 

i 8 S 4 J. Scoffehn in Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 376 1'his opera- 
tion furnishes a.. solution of hypophosphoric acid. 1894 
Roscoe & SciiORLCMMER Chem. I. 586-Salzer has.. .shown 
that in addition to phosphoric and phosphorous acids this 
liquid contains hypophosphoric acid. 

Hypophosphorous Cbipt?-, baippfj^'sfbras), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 -hPHOsPHOBOUS. So F. 
phosphoreiixh\ In hypophosphorotis acid, an oxygen- 
acid of phosphorus, PI-I. 5 O 2 . 

1818 Henry Elem. Chem. (ed. 8) II. 12 Hypo-phospho- 
rous or Per-phosphorous Acid ..a viscous fluid, strongly 
acid and uncrystallizable. 1841 Brande Chem. 488 Hypo- 
phosphorous acid . .was discovered by Dulong in 1816. 1877 
Roscoe & Schorlemmer Treat. Chem. I. 487 On cooling 
the solution, the hypophosphorous acid is obtained in the 
form of a thick very acid liquid. 

Hypophrygian, Anc. Mm. : see FIypo- 3 . 

II Hypophysis Chip-, haipp-flsis). [a.Gr.un-ot/mtrts 
offshoot, outgrovYth (cf. Apophysis, Epiphysis).] 

't" 1. Path. Cataract in the eye. Qbs. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Keisey), Hypophysis, a Fault in the 
Eye, the same as Hypochymn. 1886 in Syd. See. Le.x. 

2. Bot. a. A part of the embryo in angiosperins, 
from which the root and root-cap are developed, 

187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 515 A cell .. which 
arises between the end of the pio-embryo and the body of 
the embiyo. .is especially to be noted. It is from this that 
the root is subsequently developed. Hanstein calls it and 
the tissue which proceeds from it the Hypophysis. 

b. ‘ In mosses, an enlargenaent of the pedicel at 
the base of the capsule’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

3, Anat. (J.nivM Hypophysis cerebri) The pituitary 
body of the brain. 

1864 in Webster. 

Hence Hypophysial a., of or pertaining to the 
hypophysis of the brain. 

Hypoplasia-Hypopygium ; see Hypo- II. 

11 Hypopyon (hiptfu'pipn). Path. Also erron, 
-ion. [a. Gr. {ntb-trvov an ulcer, neut. of Ivuttvos 
tending to suppuration, f. ttvov pus, matter. 

The erroneous spelling hypopion was prob. due to the as- 
sumption that the word was a derivative of our- eye ; cf. 
Gr. vnoiTtLov a black eye.] 

A morbid accumulation of pus in the anterior 
chamber of the eye (cf. quots.). 

[i6s7 Physical Diet., 'Hypoywn [sic], or matter under the 
cornea, a great inflammation of the eyes with swellings.] 
1706 PHlLLiPsCed. Ker.sey),//v/F/y<?«, a gathering ofMatter 
under the Homey Tunick of the Eye. 1807 J\red. Jml. 
XVH. 80 Hj'popion, or the occupation of one or both 
chambers of the eye, with a glutinous opake fluid, in.stead 
of the true transparent humours. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Surg. I. 19 The absorption of pus is constantly seen in the 
eye in hypopyon. 

Hypoquistis, obs. variant of Hypocistis. 
Hyporaehis, -radial, etc.: see Hypo- II. 
IlHyposarca (hipreauka). rare. [med.L. 
hyposarca, a. Clr.' vvo aapica under the flesh.] A 
species of dropsy : = Anasarca. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vii. lii. (MS. Bodl.), pe 
furste dropesiehatte lentofleuma. .pe secunde hatte yposarca 
oper anasarca, and comet? of dlstemperauuce of colde and 
of drynes. 1704 J. Harris Detx. 'Pechn., Hyposarca, the 
same with Anasarca. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 325 
If dropsy affect the parenchyma, it is called cedema, ana- 
sarca, or hyposarca. 

II Kyposcenium (hipusrnism, hsipt?-), Gr. 
Antiq. [f. Gr. ^vrcoaniiviov (on analogy of ■npoaicq- 
viov Peosceniom) = rd vTTocncrivia the parts beneath 
the stage, f. cr/ojvj? Scene.] The low wall sup- 
porting the front of the stage in a Greek theatre. 

[1676 tr. Guillatiere' s Voy. Athens 300 At the foot of the 
Logeou upon theOrchestia was a row of Pillais incompas.s- 
ing a place called the Hyposcenion.] 1753 Chambers 
Gy cl, Sitpp., Hyposcenium,. .a partition under the jjulpit or 
logeum of the Greek theatre, appointed for the music. 1833 
Kingsley i/>'/«^/«xxli, The hyposcenium had been painted 
to represent rocks. 

II Hypospadias (hiposp^-dias, hsipo-). Path, 
[a. Gr. virocriradias (Galen) one affected with hypo- 
spadias, app. f. viro Hypo- i -h atr&eiv to draw.] 
-A congenital malformation consisting in a fissure 
of the lower wall of the male nrethra, the result of 
arrested development, 

i8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1874 Van Euren Dis. 
Genii, Org. 38 Hypospadias consists of an arrest of develop- 
ment of a portion of the lower wall of the urethra. 1884 
Atkeneenm 17 May 636/1 He has recorded the occurrence 
of the malformation termed hypospadias in the males of six 
successive generations in one family. 


Flence Hypospa'diac, Hypospa dial, Hypo- 
spa’dic adjs., of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
effected with hypospadias. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 464/1 A man affected with 
hypospadiac malfoimation of the uiethra. Ibid. 699/1 A 
hypospadiac male. 1874 Van Buren Dis. Genit. Org. 38 
Lying between a hypospadial opening and the meatiLS. 

Hyposphagma, -sphene, etc. : see FIypo- II. 
Hypostase (hiqwstF's). iare~'^. £ad. next, or 
a. F . hyposiase.l (See qiiot.) 

1867 Eng. Leader 15 June 326 In every process whatever 
.. the subject-mattei, the hypostase, is not two instants in 
the same state. 

Hypostasis (hip-, haipp-slasis). PI. hypo- 
stases (-sfz). [a. late L. hypostasis,, a. Gr, fnroo'Tao'iy 
(f, vTTo Hypo- i -t- ardais standing, position, statel, 
lit. that which stands under, hence, sediment ; also, 
groundwoik, foundation, subject-matter later, sub- 
stance, subsistence, existence, reality, essence, per- 
sonality (see below). 

The development of sense, esp. in Metaphysics and Theo- 
logYi belongs to Neo-Platonic and Early Christian use ; the 
English senses only leflect those established in late Greek. 
See Cliainbeis Cyel. s.v.] 

1. Med. a. Sediment, deposit ; spec, that of urine. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. K. v. xlv. (Bodl. MS.), By 
substaunce and colour of vrine & iiamelich by diuers regions 
hereof fiat physicians clepen ypostasym.] 1590 Marlowe 
•Md Pi. Tamburl. v. iii, I view'd your urine, and the hypo- 
stasis, Thick and obscure, doth make your danger great. 
1683 Salmon Doron Med. ii. 433 I'hen put them into a cold 
place, that its hypostasis may appear. 1753 N. Toriuanq 
Gangr. Sore Throat 118 The Water . . tended to deposit a 
laudable Hypostasis. 1835 in Mayne Expos. Lax. 

b. Flypcltemia in dependent oigans of the body, 
caused by subsidence of the blood into these parts. 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. i856-8o A. Flint Print. 
Med. (ed. 5) 193 The prevention and removal of hypostasis 
in the dependent portions of the lungs. 1897 Allbutt 
Med. II. 961 The skin and internal organs, .as well as any 
post-mortem hypostases, exhibit a bright red colour. 

f 2. Base, foundation, groundwork, prop, support. 

1377 tr. BnUinger's Decades i. iv. 82 The substance, or 
hypostasis, is the foundation, or the unmoveable prop, which 
upholdeth us. 1621 S. Ward Life of Faith (1627) 46 And 
is not Faith an Hypostasis and euidence to thee of an 
infallible inheritance? 

3. Metaph. That which subsists, or underlies 
anything ; substance : {a) as opposed to qualities, 
attiibutes, or ‘accidents’; {b) as distinguished from 
what is unsubstantial, as a shadow or reflection. 

1603 TtMME Quersit. Ded. i That spirit of life, .acteth in 
all creatures, giving them existence in three — to wit, salt, 
sulpluire, and mercury, in one hwpostasis. 1670 Moral 
State Euy. 43 It commonly turneth even the souls of its 
votaries into its own Hypostasis. 1720 Waterland Eight 
Serm. 155 The Ante-Nicene as well as Post-Nicene Writers 
understood the Phiasesof Christ’s being the Image of God, 
and expiess Image of his Hypostasis. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog. Lit. I. viii. 130 Either as a propeity or attribute or 
as an hypostasis or .self-subsistence. 1870 Outl. Hamilton's 
Philos. 170 We cannot think a quality existing absolutely, 
in or of itself; we are constrained to think it as inhering in 
some basis, substratum, hypostasis, subject or substance. 

4. Essence, principle, essential principle. 

1678 CUDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. i. § 22 That Plato and his 
followers held Tpeti; apxixay u7rocrTd<r€i9,Three Hypostases in 
the Deity, that were the first Piinciples of all things, is a 
thing very well known to all. 1683 Crowne Sir C. Nice 
II. Dram. Wks. 1874 III. 276 A scholar .. emptied by old 
suck-eggs of all that natuie gave me, and crumbl'd full of 
essences, hypostases and other stuff o’ their baking. i683 
Norris Theory Love i. ii. 7 We know Love is made the first 
Hypostasis in the Platonic Triad. 1702 tr. Le Clerc's Prim. 

72 Three Hypostases, which are theThiee Principles 
of all things. 1847 Lewes Hist. L’/ifto. (1867) I. 392 God 
therefore in his absolute state — in his first and liigliest hy- 
postasis — is neither Existence nor Thought, neither moved 
nor mutable. 

5. Theol. Personality, personal existence, person: 
{d) distinguished from nature, as in the one ‘ hypo- 
stasis ’ of Christ as distinguished from his two 
natures (human and divine), Ph) distinguished 
from substance, as in the three ‘hypostases’ or 
‘ persons ’ of the Godhead, which are said to be the 
same in ‘ substance ’. 

[1747 Johnson Plan Eng. Diet. Wks. 1787 IX. 170 Of 
those [words] which still continue in the state of aliens,,, 
some seem necessary to be letained . . such are some teims 
of controversial divinity, as hypostasis.] 

a 1329 Skelton Col. Clout 534 And what ipostacis Of 
Christes manhode. is. 1365 T. Stapleton Fortr. Faith 148 h, 
Those busy heads would for thre persons, .sale thie hipo- 
stases. 1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa xvit. 391 The Cofti 
fearing, that to attribute two natures unto Chiist, might be 
all one, as if they had assigned him two hypostases or 
peisoiis, to avoid the heiesie of the Nestorians, they became 
Eutlchians. i6oz W._ Watson Quodlibets 49 (Stanf.) By 
leason oLthe hypostasis or hypostaticall vnion of his deitie 
to hi.s humanity. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 43 The 
Brutall soule is materiall, . . pot subsisting by it selfe (there- 
fore a beast is not hypostasis, id est, a person). 1631 Jer. 
Taylor Serm. for Year i. i. 2 That two natures could be 
concentred into one hypostasis (or person). i68a H, More 
Annot, GlanvilTs Lnx O. 95 There is no confusion of the 
Humane and Divine Nature in the Hypostasis of Christ. 
a 1716 South Serm. (1717) IV. 299 [It] is urged by some to 
relate . . to the three Hypostases of the Godhead. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt, Chr. I, i. 103 The word hypostasis, .we 
now render person. 1833 Pinkerton Russia 46 The 
eternal beginning of the hypostasis of the Holy Ghost. 

6 . Bot. (See quot.) 


HYPOSTATIZE. 

i866 Treas. Bot. 613/2 Hypostasis, the suspensor of an 
embiyo. 

Hypostasize (hip-, h 3 ip] 7 -stas 3 iz),tt. [f. piec. 
■f -IZK.] trims. To make into 01 rcgaid as a self- 
existent siibslaiice or person ; to embody, imper- 
sonate. Cf. IIyi’ostatize. 

i8og-io CoLERiDGFi Friend tiSiS) 111. go The power and 
principle of acidification must'he embodied and as it were 
impersonated and hypo.sta.sized in this gas. 1817 — Biog. 
Lit. I. 98 The admission of the logos as hypostasized in no 
lespect removed my doubts concei ning the Incai nation and 
the Redemption by the cioss. 1877 Symonds Rcnarimnce 
in Italy, Reviv. Learn. 202 The products of speculative 
analysis are hypostasised as divine peisons. 

Hence Hypostasiza'tion, tlie action of hyposla- 
sizing, or regaiding as a substance. 

1884 A ihenxuni ig Apr. 496/3 The second period [of 
Plato’s philosophjJ is marked by the hypostasization of 
uiiiversals. 

t HypO'Stasy. Ohs. rare. [Adapted form of 

Hypostasis : cf. Ecstasy.] 

1. =FIytostasis I. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health Ixxiii. 21 The hypostasy is the 
substance of the uryne. 1638 Mart. Soldier in, iv. 

in Bullen O. PI. I. 218 Doe but niarke 'i'hese black Hypo- 
.stacies;_it plainely shewes Mortification generally through 
the Spiiits. 

2. =FIypostasis 5 . 

iSS^ Bp. Gardiner Explic. Caih. Faith 117 Wheir as 
in that vnion the rest is an ineffable mysleiie, the two 
natures in Christ to haue one subsisieiiLe called & tenned 
an hypostasie. 1628 Gaule Pract. The. (1629) 58 0 the 
vnsearchable depth of this speciall Hypostasie ! 

Hypostatic (hip^?-, haipzistmlik), a. [ad. Gr. 
inTocTaTuc-us peitaining lo substance, substantial, 
personal (f. vwooTaTvs set under, siippoiting) ; used 
as adj. to vnucrTaais Hypostasis ; but the medical 
sense of the English word is not found in Greek.] 

1. Theol. Of or pertaining to substance, essence, 
or personality (see Hypostasis). Hypostatic tinioif. 
(a) the union of the divine and human natures in the 
‘ hypostasis ’ of Christ ; (b) the consubstantial union 
of the three ‘ hypostases ’ in the Godhead. 

167S Cudworth IntelL Syst. r. iv. § 36. 566 The humane 
soul of our Saviour Christ Himself,. being not partially 
appointed to that transcendent dignity of its hypostatick 
union, but by reason of its most faithful adherence to 
the divine word and wisdom in a pre-existent state. 
« 1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 23, I sing 
the Infinite and Finite join’d In Hypostatick Union for 
Mankind. _ 1827 Hook in Life I. 118 To state and enforce 
the Catholic doctrine concerning the Third Person on Whit 
Sunday and that of the hypostatic union on the Sunday 
following. 1846 Sir J. SrEi'tiEN Eccl. Biog. 11850) I. 83 
He who ill St taught men to speak of an Hypostatic change 
beneath unchanging forms, may have taught them to use 
words without meaning. 1894 H. B. Swete Apost, Ci'eud 
i. 17 The dociiine of the hypostatic Tiinity. 

2. Path. Of the nature of hypostasis or excess of 
blood in dependent parts of the body. 

1866-80 A. Fiint Princ. Med. (ed. 5)192 Passive hyper- 
ffimia occurring in the dependent poitions of the lungs is 
called hypostatic congestion. 1878 A. M, Hamilton A'i/rz'. 
Dis. 224 The long continuance of the erect position seems 
to favor the gravitation of blood, and hypostatic hypeiifimia 
of the spine is thereby induced. 

Hypostatical (hipp-, boipostte'tikal), a, [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] 

1. =FIypostatic I. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. ii. 134 He being the Woid 
. .did by hypostatical vnion take vpon hym the nature of 
man. 1616 Bullokar Eng. Expos., Hypostaticall, belong- 
ing to substance ; or that which consisteth in the substance 
of a thing. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 310 To the singular 
number (Jehovah) his essential 1 name, noting the unity ..is 
added the plurall (Elohim) his hypostaticall, or subsistentiall 
name, noting the Trinity. 1636 Homins Ansiu. Bp. Bram- 
hall 434 (R.T But tlie word hypostatical . . is properly used, 
as I have said before, of the union of the two natures of 
Christ in one person. 1674 Hickman Quinqiiart, Hist. 
Ep. (ed. 2) Aiijb, I believe the Hypostatical Union, a 
Trinity of persons in the Unity of Essence. 1832 Hook 
Ck. Did, (1871) 377 The hypo.statical unipn is the union of 
the human nature of oui Lord with the divine, constituting 
two natures in one peison. 

■1‘ 2. Of or pertaining to the essential principles or 
elements of bodies ; elemental. Ohs. 

1661-80 Boyle Scept. Chem. i. 80 They do not pretend by 
fire alone to separate out of all compound Bodies their 
Hypostatical Principles. 1676 — Hist. Colours Exp. xv, 
Diveis learned men, having adopted the thiee hypo.static.nll 
principles. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Hypostatical 
Principles, a Title given by Paracelsus and hi.s Followei.s 
to the three Chymical Principles, viz. Salt, Sulphur and 
Mercury. 

Hence Hyposta'tically adv,, in a hypostatic 
manner ; in actual substance or personality. 

X593 T. Motives cone. Rom. Faith (1603) 118 [He] 
affirmeth the substance of biead to he united to the body of 
Christ hipostatically. 1614 T. Adams Devil's Banq. 123 
God. .is hypo-statically in Cluist : graciously in his Saints ; 
gloiiou.sly in Heauen : powerfully in Hell. i68x-6 Scott 
Chr. Life 1747) 1 II. 41 Our Ransom fiom eternal Punishment 
beingpaid with the Blood of one of our own kind, hypostatic- 
ally united to (3od. 1^7 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 
154 After a Soul is Hypostatically, that is, Personally 
united to a Body, their separation is call’d Death. _ 1883 
Catholic Diet. (18S5) 42S/2 Sin was a physical impossibility 
in the human soul of Christ, because it was hypostatically 
united to the Divinity. 

Hypostatize (hip-, hsipp'stalaiz), v. [f. Gr, 



HYPOSTATIZED, 
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HYPOTHEOATORY, 


uiToffTaros (see Hypostatic) h- -ize.] imns. To 
make into or treat as a substance ; = Htpostasize. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Disciess. (1853) 17 These negations, 
hypobtatised as positive, under the Platonic name of Ideas 
1872 Contemp. licz‘. XX 828 Neithei Space not 'lime . 
offei anyicason foi hypostatiring their leality as a real 
substialuin, apail hoin the phenomena. 1877 15. Caikd 
P/ulns, Kant II. xviii. 6^7 If thus vve hypostatlse this idea 
of the ens realissmmrii, and follow it to its legitimate 
development. 

Hence Hypo’statizecl, -iziiig" ppl. adjs. Also 
Mypostatiza’tioii = liYPO.STAaiZATiON. 

1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 141 The hypostatidng pro- 
pensities of our natural faculties. 1870 Huxlcy Lay Si'rm. 
(1871) 329 The ‘Absolute’ and all the other hypostatired 
adjectives, a 1882 T. H. GiinEH P>ol. Ethics Introd. (1S83) 

8 What after all, it is asked, is any faculty but an hypost.a- 
tised abstraction? 1886 A. Seth in Encyd. B?it. XXI, 
421/2 To deny the hypos tatizati on of an accident like 
coloui or wisdom. 

Hyposternal, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

■I'HypO'stle. nonce-wd. [Formed after Apostle, 
fiom Gr. vitoarokij drawing back (cf. Hebrews x, 
38, 391.] One who draws back; an apostate. 
a i6z6 Up. Andrewcs Se^-m. ix. (1661) 454 They be Hy- 
posLles; so doth Saint Paul well teimthem. 

Hypostomatous, -stomous : see Hypo- IL 
Hypostome (hi'pustuum, hoi-pa-). Also in 
L, form hypo stoma, [ad. F. hypostome, mod.L. 
hypostoma, f. Hypo- 2 + Gi. ffT 6 fj.a mouth.] A 
part of the month in arthropods and some other 
invertebrate animals ; e.g. the clypetis of dipterous 
insects, the labium or under lip of irilobitcs, the 
proboscis of Ilydrozoa. 

i86z Dana P/an. Gcol. 188 nota^ Hypostome, a prominent 
piece on the under suiface of the head, covering the mouth. 
1S72 N ICHOLSON Palxont. 147 d’he aperture of the mouth 
bounded in front by a plate, known as the ‘ labrum ’ or 
‘ hypostoma’. 1888 Roli.ustOn & Jacicson Anini Lijes^dp 
The hypostome 01 oral cone [in hydranths] is conical. 

Hypostroma, -strophe, etc. : see Hypo- II. 

•|- Hyposu'lphate, Chem. Ohs. [f. Hypo- 5 
•h Sulphate.] A salt of hyposulphiuic acid. 
(Now called a Dithionate.) 

1819 J. G. CiiiLDacN Cheni. Anal. 43s Hyposulphate of 
lime ciystallbes in regular he.'cagonal places. 1868-72 Waits 
Diet. Chem. V. 637 Dithiouates or Hyposulphates. 

Hyposulphite (hipt?-, hsipdsc-lfait). Chem. 
[ad. b. hyposulfUe : see Hypo- 5 and Sulphite.] 
A salt of hyposulphurous acid. 

a. Originally (and still commercially) applied, 
to the salts now called by chemists thiosulphates ; 
as hyposulphate of soda = ?,oCi\vca thiosulphate. 

1826 Hr.mv Elem. Chem. II. 136 Hypo-sulphite of silver 
may be foimed by mixing hyposulphite of soda with dilute 
nitrate ofsilverj 01 by dissolving chloride of silver in any of 
the hypo-sul^liites. Though formed of ingredients that 
have a -metallic and very bitter taste, its flavour is intensely 
sweet. 1868-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V, 540 Allied to the 
sulphates there is a group of salts called thiosulphates, or 
more frequently hyposulphites. 1894. Roscoc & Scrioii- 
LEMMEB Chem. I. 412 Thiosulphurlo acid, .forms 3. seiies of 
stable salts known as the thiosulphates (hyposulphites). 

h. Now, with chemists, a salt of the acid 
H2S20^, formerly called a hydrostdphitc. 

1872 W itts Did. Chem. Suppl, VI, 1063 The formation of 
thiosulphates, .is only a secondary reaction due to the slow 
and spontaneous decomposition of the hyposulphite. 1877 
— Fownes’ Chem. (ed. iz) I. 213 The solution, solidifies in 
a few hours to a mass of slender colourless needles, con- 
sisting of sodium hyposulphite. 1894 Roscoc & Sciioit- 
LEMMER Chem. I. 409 Sodium hyposulphite (NajSjOi) is 
employed by the dyer and calico-pi inter for the 1 eduction of 
indigo, as it possesses the same i educing propeities as the 
free acid. 

Hyposulphu’ric, a. Chem. Ohs. [ad. F, 
hyposttlphurique ; see Hypo- 5 and Sulphuric.] 
In hyposulphwic acid, old name ofDiTHioNic acid. 

1819 J G. Children Chem. Anal. 433 The authors 
[Welter and Gay Lutsac] piopose to name this new acid, 
the hyposulphuiic, by analogy with the hyposulphuious, to 
denote that it contains less oxygen than sulphuric acid, and 
more than sulphuious acid, 1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer 
Chem. 1. 415 Dlthionic Acid (HzSjOc) .. formerly called 
hyposulphuric acid, was discovered by Welter and Gay- 
Lussac in iSig 

Hyposulphtirous (hii^-, hsipns^-lfiuros), a. 
Chem. [f. Hypo- 5 -t- Sulphurous.] In. hypo- 
sulplnirotts acid : f a. The name oiiginally given 
to the acid H^S20i, now called ihiosulphuric acid. 

1817 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. 5) 11 112 Besides the two 
acid compounds of sulphur ancl oxygen, (viz. sulphurous 
and sulphuric acids) vve have the fullest evidence of the 
existence of a diird. . to which the name of hyposulphurous 
acid may be given. 1871 Roscoe Elem. Chem. 138 Hjqio- 
sulphurous Acid, or Hydrogen Hyposulphite is not known 
in the fiee state. 1894 Roscoe & Schorlemmer Chem. I. 
412 Thiosulphuric Acid (HoSaO.s). This compound is 
better known undei its old name of ‘ hyposulphurous acid 
with which name however we now designate the body 
obtained by the reduction of sulphuious acid. 

to. Now applied to the acid H2S2O4 , containing 
one atom of oxygen less than sulphiiions acid ; 
formerly called hydrosvlphurous acid. 

1872 Watts Diet. Chem. Suppl. VI. 1063 Hyposulphurous 
Acid, H2SO2 \Hydrosnlphurous Acid, Schutzeiibergei)..is 
produced by the action of zinc on aqueous sulphuious 
acid lUd. 1074 Schutzenherger calls his acid hydro- 
sulphurous acid', but it is more consistent wdth analogy to 
designate it as hyposulphurous aad. 1877 — Fownes’ Chem. 


(ed. ta) I. 213 Hyposulphuious acid is obtained, as a deep 
orange-coloured strongly bleaching liquid. 

Hypotaetie, -tarsus, -taxis : see Hypo- II.„ 
Hypotenusal (hip-, hnippt&iz/'sal), et. and sh. 
Also liypothenusal. [aH. lateLi, hypoteuiesdi-ts, f. 
hypotenusa FIypotenuse.] 

A. ad]. Petlaining to, or of the nature of, a hy- 
potenuse; forming a hypotenuse. Now 
1S71 Digges Pantom. t. xxxi. K j a, Fyiste I measuie tlie 
ITypothenusall lyne. 1658 Phillips, liypothenusal line, a 
term in Geometry, it is that side of a right-angled tiiangle 
which is subtended or opposite to the right angle._ 1785 
Rov in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 420 The tops of the pickets, 
marking the liypothenusal distances, weie the points on 
which the levellingrods were placed. 1831 G. 15. Airy Math. 
'I'racis (1B42) 293 Two glass Yirisins, light-angled 01 neaily 
so, aie placed with theii Iwpotenusal sides neaily in contact. 
(yc.line) = Hypotenu.se. Ohs. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magich 11. xv. (1648) 279 If the 
Hypoteniisall, m Scievv he 5, the perpendicular or elevation 
must be 3, and the basis 4. 1656 Houiirs Six Less.^ Wks. 

iSfS VII. 317 The hypotenusal of a rectangled tii.angle. 
1661 S. Partridge Donhlc Scale Propoit. 136 In a right 
angled Triangle, the Angles ancl the Hypotheniisal being 
given [etc.]. 

Hypotenuse (hip-,h3ipp-teni77s). Foims : (6-7 

hypotheaiusa,7 -tenusa,-tintisa), 6h.ipotlienuse, 
7- hypotenuse, hypotheiiuse. [ad. late I^. hy- 
potennsa, a. Gr. vworeivovaa pr. pple. (fem.), 

‘ stretching under, subtending ’ (the full expression 
being 17 rfjy 6 p 9 f)v yawlav virorelvovcra (sc. ypap/xr] 
or irkevpa), the line or side subtending the right 
angle), f. vit 6 under -b reivav to stretch. In F. 
hypotehtuse. 

In the i6-i7thc, the Latin form hypotenusa'us.s. commonly 
used. The enoneous spelling with tk (cf. F. ypothenuse, 
1520) is app. the moie fiequent in cunent use] 

The side of a right-angled triangle which sub- 
tends, or is opposite to, the right angle. 

1371 Digges Pantom. n. ii. Liva, Y“ squaies of the two 
contajming sides ioyned togitlier, ai c equall to the square of 
y" Hypothenusa. IS94 Blundevil E.xerc, ii. (1636J 119 
They cal the line Secant the Hipothenuse, because it sub- 
tendeth the ught angle A. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 174 
The Peipendicular, the Base, and the Hypotenusa. 1678 
Ci/DWORfH 1 /ttcll. Sysi. 1. V. 734 The Power of the Hj’po- 
tenuse in a Rectangulai Tiiangle is Equal to the Powei s of 
both the Sides 1704 J. Harris Lev. Techu. s.v. Plain 
Sailim;, The Base of the U’liangle tepieseiUs the Departure ; 
and the Hypothenu.se the Distance .Sailed. _ 1834 A'at. 
Philos. HI. Navigation i. L 2 (U. K. S.) The side AB, op- 
posite to the right angle, is called the hypotenuse. 1878 
H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents iv. 117 The hj-polhenuse of the 
angles. 

II Hypotliallus (bipt?-, haipcrpcc-k^s). Bol. 
[mod.L , f. Hypo- 2 y Thallus.] The fibrous 
or filamentary substratum on which the thallus 
of lichens is cleveloped. 

i8ss Mayne Expos. Le.v., Hypothallus, term given hy 
Flies to the internal or inferior thallus or couch of the 
lichens. 1857 Berkeley Ciypiog. Pot. § 410. 374 The 
inner [coat], .gives bnth beneath to the fibies by which the 
plant is often attached to the suiface (hjfpoihallus). 1875 
j Bennett & Dyer Sacks’ Bpt. 268 Isolated scaly piece.s of a 
ti lie Lichen-thallus then arise on a fibrous substiatum called 
the Hypothallus. 

Hence Hypotha'lline a,, joertaining to, or of the 
nature of, a hypothallus. 

i8ss in Mayne Expos. I^ex. *836 W. L. Lindsay Brit. 
Lichens 53 A pulverulent or persistent hypothalline type. 

Hypothec (hip-, h3ipp>-Jjek). Also 7-8 -eque, 
8 -ic; 6- hypotheca (hippjirka). [a. F. hypo- 
thlque or ad. late L. hypotheca, ad. Gr. vnoGTjKi] a 
deposit, pledge, moitgage, f. viroriBhai to deposit 
as a pledge (f. vwo down -i- riOkvai to put, place). 
The Latin form is now used only in sense x a.] 

1 . ‘ A secinily established by law in favour of a 
creditor over a subject belonging to his debtor, 
while the subject continues in the debtor’s posses- 
sion ’ {Bell's Diet. Law Scot.). 

a. In ancient Roman law. 
iSgz West xst Pt. Symlol. § 18 C, An improper pledge is 
called Hypotheca, which is of a thing not deliuered, which 
is made and perfected by couenant oiielie. 1726 AvLirrE 
Parergon 272 A Man’s Bed, Wearing Appaiel and other 
Things of the like Kind, necessary to his daily Use. .do not 
pass under an Hypotheque. 1873 Poste Gains iv. (ed. 2) 
642 In a hypotheca, that is, an agieement without deliveiy, 
the mortgagee acquired no possession. 1B80 Muirhead 
Gains i. § igg note, A pledge or hypothec could not be 
accepted instead. 1883 KikmE. Early Lasv Gust. x. 357 
Possession, Usucapion, Bonitarian ownership, and Hypo- 
thek occupy together a piodigious space in the Roman 
jurisprudence. 

to. In Scots Law. 

(a) The Hen or prior claim of a landloid for his rent over 
the crop and stock of a tenant farmer (hut see quot. 1880), 
and over the furniture and other effects of a tenant in urban 
property, (h) The lien which seamen, freightens, and le- 
pairers have over a ship for their wages, etc., and that which a 
ship-owner has over cargofor the fieight. (c) Thelien which 
a legal agent has for costs over costs recovered fiom the ad- 
veise party. Sometimes applied to the right to retain writs 
and title-deeds in security of a professional account. 

C1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1818) 11. 37 The Landlord 
has, by law, an hypothic, a right of pledge, with respect to 
the corn for so much as the cunent yeai’s rent. 1733 B. 
Lindsay Interest Scot. 39 Their Hypotheck secures them 
absolutely against Loss by the Tenant. 1754 Erskine 
I Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 291 Writers also, and agents, have a 


right of hypotlicc, or nioie piopeily of letention, on lln.ii 
coiistituenc's writings, for tlitii claim of p.iiiis and dis- 
bursements, 1816 ScoiTriHri'y. xli, Aswe bold yom lights, 
title-deeds, and documents in hypothec. 1834 If. Mini ii 
Sth. ij- Sihm. xi. (1857I 238 The cattle and liaises of the 
faun— appropiiated by the landloid, at the time iiiuUi the 
law of liypotliec. 1880 Act 43 I’/ii. c. 12 i? i The laiullour. 
light of hypothec foi the icnit of land exLeediiig two at u , 

.. let for agiicultuie orpastuie, shall cease and deteumuc. 
e. In the Channel Iblands. 

(In Fr. foiin hypothe</ue.\ 

i68z Warhuiuon Hist. Gun (1822) lofi An llypotliGiiic 
diffeis from a moitgage in England in this lesnoct tliiellj, 
that he who parts with his money i .an nevei call it in again. 
1694 Falle Jersey ii. 86 All Bonds nie not I’ersonal as in 
England, but real, .and cairy an espiess Ilypolheia oi 
Moitgage upon the Estate both lenl and peisoiial of the 
Debtor. 

2 . The whole hypothec {colloq. Sc.), the whole 
stock or lot, the whole ‘conceiu’ or ‘business’, 
the whole of anything. 

1871 W. ALrxtNDER Johnny Gibh i. (1873) 13 Tolniny 
Gibb stopped Jess, got the whole ‘ liyiiothcc’ into the i .11 1, 
and then [etc.]. 1879 SiitXNSON 'Jrav. Cevennes And 
at last ..saddle and all, the whole hypothec tiiimal and 
grovelled in tlie dust below the tlonkey's belly. 

HypO'tliecal, a, ? Obs. [f. L. hypotJuca (see 
prec. ) -b -AL.] = next. 

1606 Danili, Queen's Ai-cadia Wks. (1717) i8|, I o\ci- 
whelm My I’lactice with Daikness and Sti.uige Wools, 
"With .. Acceptilatlons, Actions, Recissory, Noxal and lly- 
pothecal. 1767 A. Cami’iiei l Le.viph, (1774) j7 To dein'siti: 
as a mode of hypothecal security. 

Hypothecary [hip-, hoip]r])/kaii), a. [ml 
late L. hypotlicc drius, f. hypotheca llyvoTiiic. 
Cf. F. hypothecaire (1316 in llatz.-Darm.).] Gl, 
peitaining to, of the nature of, an hypothec or 
moi tgage. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Hypothecary, pertaining to .a 
pledge or gage. 1827 Carlyle Germ. Bom., Quintus Fi.v- 
kin III. 238 The Paison. .to whom no secuuty but a liypn- 
thecary one appeared sufficient. 1833 Lori nz ti. Van dcr 
Keessel'sScleit Theses dccclxxiv, lIo_w can thebyiiotlna .ny 
action ag.ainst the same dehtoi remain fin a peuocl of foity 
yeai s ? 1873 Poste Gaius m. (ed. q) 352 .Simple hj pothoeaiy 
cieditors, who have piioiity according to the dale of their 
mortgage. 

So Hypotheca’rious rx. rare~^. =piec. 

1726 AvLirrE Pares ^on 337 A Real or Hypoihocaiioiis 
Action does not lie against a Feudal Estate, yet a Peison.d 
Action lies. 

Hypothecate (hip-, hoip/rji/krit), V. [f. hy- 
pothecnt-,'^'p\. stem of ined.L. hypothhdre, f. hypo- 
f/xAff FIypothec : see-ATufi. Cf. ¥. hypotluqucr. 

The pa. pple. in Sc. was foimeily /ij'/ai(/i(’ui/(t’ : see-\ri '.] 
irans. To give or pledge as seennty ; to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

1681 Si air Instit. iv. xxv, § 5 (1693) dig The Fruits of 
tlie Ground . .which hy the Law weie Hypothec.at for the 
Rents of the said year. 1734 Erskine Piinc. Sc. I.aw 
(1809) 197 The whole cattle ou the giound. .arc hypothe- 
cated for a year’s rent, one after aiiqthei successively. 1755 
KikcsE'ciZ Insurances II 55 We oblige oui selves and hypo- 
thecate, for the Security and Payment of the Sum of this 
Writing, the said Ship. .and we oblige ouisehes not to 
dispose thereof in any manner, until the said Sum be 
entiiely paid. And whatevei is done to tbe contraiy, let it 
be null, as a Thing done against an expiess Pioliibitiun 
and Hypothecation. 1736 Ihoi.'v Did. Tiade, llyfiotheca, 
among the moderns to hypothecate a .ship, is to pawn or 
pledge the same for necessaries; and into whose liamls 
soever the ship comes, it is liable. 1797 Burke Regie. Pi a< e 
HI. Wks. VIII, 31Q Whether they to whom this new pleilve 
is hypothecated, have icdeeined their own. 1827 Sioii 
Napoleon (1834) I. vi. 206 The assembly adopted a system 
of paper money, called assignat.s, which were seem eel or 
hypothecated, upon the chuich lands. 1835 MArMJi.w 
Hist. Eng. xii. III. 14B He had no power to hypothecate 
any part of the public revenue. 

Hence Hypothecated ppl. a. ; also Hypo’the- 
cator, one who hypothecates or pledges something 
as security. 

1779 Sir W. Jones Comm. Ismiis Wks. 1799 IV. 205 The 
property . . was distinguished like all other hypothecated 
estates, by small columns, and inscriptions . . containing a 
.specification of the sum for which tlicy were pledged. 1828 
Wedstcr cites Judge Johnson loe Hypothecator. 1863 Day 
of Rest^ Oct. 574 The iron box in tlie back sitting room, 
containing the hypothecated jewels, had been rilled. 

Hypothecation (hip-, haippjix'lu'^'Jan). [n. of 
action f. prec, : see -A'l’ioN,] The act of pledging 
as security ; pledging or pawning. In some legal 
systems applied only to a lien upon immovable 
property; in others to a lien on personal pro- 
perly, negotiable securities, etc. 

1681 Stair Instit. i. xiii. § 13 (1693) 122 With us tUeie 
remains the Tacit Hypothecation of the Fruits on the 
Ground . . belonging to the Posse.ssor, for the Teims or the 
Years Rent. 1753 [see Hyi'othecate], 1736 Rolt Diet. 
Trade’i.'f. Hypotheca, It washeld,that, by the raaiitiinelaw, 
eveiy contract of the master implies an hypothecation ; but 
at common law it is not so. i&ht Kent's Comm. (1873) 1. 
xvii. 378 The admiralty has cognizance of maritime hypo- 
thecations of vessels and goods in foreign ports. 1875 
Poste Gains m. (ed. 2) 371 Hypothecation was effected by 
mere convention without delivery of possession. 

Hypo’thecative, a. rare. [f. Hypothecate : 
see -iVE.] Characterized by hypothecating. 

1836 Leisure Hour V. 11/2 A pawnbroker’s side-door 
which admits the hypothecative philosopher. 

So Hypo’thecatory a., of the nature of hypo- 
thecation. 
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Hypothenuaal, hypothentise, erron. ff. Hy- 

POTENUSAL, Hypotenuse. 

Hypothesis (hip-, haipp-Jj/sis). PI. hypo- 
theses (-s^z). [a. Gr. vnoBeais foundation, base; 

hence, basis of an argument, supposition, also, 
subject-matter, etc., f. vno under + 6 tats placing.] 
i" 1 . A subordinate particular thesis involved in 
a general thesis ; a particular case of a general 
proposition. In quot. 1596, a particular or de- 
tailed statement. Cf. F. hypothese (sense 3 in 
Littre). Obs. 

1596 Earl of Essex in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. iii. TV. 
137 If I be commaunded to sett doune the Hypothesis, 
or to descend into paiticulars. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 10 note. The compound Theme is also (a) speciall, 
or (i) generall : {a) Hypothesis ; {b) Thesis. Ibid. 204 To 
amplifie a speciall or particular sentence, called hypothesis. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac' s Lett. (Vol. III.) 24 Without descend- 
ing from the thesis to the hypothesis a 1647 Filmer 
Patriarcha i § i (1884) 13 If the thesis be true, the hypo- 
thesis will follow, a 1721 Keill Manpertius' Dies. (1734) 
49 Whence it is plain that there is no Hypothesis wherein 
the Spheroid is not flat at the Poles. 

"Vi). A proposition laid down ; a thesis. Ohs. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. Introd, t Endeavoring to 
promote this Hypothesis. 1678 Ibid. III. Pref., It is., 
impossible, .demonstratively to discusse such an hypothesis 
without some opposition against such as defend the anti- 
thesis. 

2 . A proposition or principle put forth or stated 
(without any reference to its correspondence with 
fact) merely as a basis for reasoning or argument, 
or as a premiss from which to draw a conclusion ; 
a supposition. In Logic, The supposition or con- 
dition forming the antecedent or protasis of a 
conjunctive or conditional proposition (e. g. Jf A 
is B, C is D) : cf. Hypothetical i b. 

1655 Blount Glossogr., Hypothesis, a supposition or con- 
dition ; sometimes it is taken fora Position of something, as 
it were demonstrated, and granted by another. 1657 J. 
Smith Myst. Rhet. 263 Hypothesis is an argument or 
matter whereon one may dispute ; or it is a conditional 
proposition. x66o Borrow Euclid i. xxvli. (1714) 23 Which 
being supposed, the outward angle AEF will be greater 
than the inward angle DFE, to which it was equal by 
Hypothesis. _ 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 3 An Hypothesis 
is a supposition assumed to be true, in order to argue from, 
or to found upon it the reasoning and demonstration of 
some proposition.^ 1837 Babbage Bridgew. Treat, App_. E. 
xg6 Collusion being, by hypothesis, out of the question. 
*883 Levdesdorp Crensona's Prop, Geom. 67 The hypothesis 
is satisfied in the particular case where the rays a and a! 
coincide. 

b. An actual or possible condition or state of 
things considered or dealt with as a basis for 
action; one of several such possible conditions, a 
case or alternative (cf. i). 

1794 Burke Corr. IV. 217 The other hypothesis, upon 
which the war ought ‘ to be carried on with vigour though 
last put, must be preliminary to the other. 1803 Welling- 
ton Let. to Cat. Stevenson in Gurw. Deep. 1 . 545 _In each of 
these last hypotheses, you will observe the necessity that we 
should be within reach of each other. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. v. 119 Christianity.. only sanctions war.. upon the 
hypothesis of a world at fccord with heiself. 

3 . A supposition or conjecture put forth to ac- 
count for known facts ; esp. in the sciences, a pro- 
visionalsupposition from which to draw conclusions 
that shall be in accordance with known facts, and 
which serves as a starting-point for lurther inves- 
tigation by which it may be proved or disproved 
and the true theory arrived at. 

1646 Sir T. Brov/ne Pseud. Ep, ii.ii. 60 Irons doe manifest a 
verticity not only upon refrigeration, .but (what is wonder- 
full and advaiiceth the magneticall hypothesis) they evidence 
the same by meer position according as.. their extreams 
[are] disposed, .unto the earth. i66o R. Coke Power ij- 
Subj'. 265 By a perpetuall motion of the Earth fiom West 
to East according to the new Hypotheses in Astronomy, or 
of the Sun from East to West, after the former Hypotheses. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 82 To make good the Atomical 
Hypothesis. 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. t. v. 207 One of 
the conditions of a good hypothesis is, that it fairly comport 
. .witli all other phenomena of nature, as well as those 'tis 
framed to explicate. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetiy 
(1773) Diss. i. 22 A late ingenious critic has advanced an 
hypothesis, which assigns a new source, and a much earlier 
date, to these fictions. 1843 Mill Logic iii. xiv. § 4 It 
appears . . to be a condition of a genuinely scientific hypo- 
thesis, that it be not destined always to remain an hy- 
pothesis, but be of such a nature as to be either proved or 
disproved by that comparison with observed facts which 
is termed Verification. 1862 Huxlev Led. Wrkg. Men 6^ 
Do not allow yourselves to be misled by the common notion 
that a hypothesis is untrustworthy simply because it is 
a hypothesis. 1893 Sir R. Ball In High Heav. ix. 212 
The celebrated nebular hypotheses of Heischel and of 

^'^'Xsupposition in general ; something supposed 
or assumed to be true without proof or conclusive 
evidence ; an assumption. 

1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I ii6ss) 182 The Romanmts.. 
l)egain..to cry him [Laud] up for their 3 ?roselyte» Upon 
this hypothesis.. they grew excessive proud and insolent. 
166s Sir T. Herbert I'rav. (1677) 352 That no other place 
in the East-Indies produces Gold.. An Hypothesis found 
mistaken by such as drive a Trade for Gold ..towmds 
Cochin-China. 1827 Jarman Powell’s Devises II. 353 fbe 
gift should first be read on the supposition that it is intended 
to embrace legitimate children, and if there be nothing in 
the terms..or..context, incompatible with this hypothesis 
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[etc ]. 1868 Gladstone ywv. Mundi iii. (1870) 76 The 
hypothesis that the Pelasgians were the base of the Greek 
nation. 

b. Hence spec. A groundless or insufficiently 
grounded supposition ; a mere assumption or guess. 

1623 N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. iv. (1635) 87 Which later 
Astronomers.. haue derided, or at least omitted as Hypo- 
theses or suppositions. 1747 Wesley Print. Physic (1762) 
p. ix, To build Physick upon Hypotheses. 1827 Scott 
Suig.Dau.Yxi, Your reasoning. .seems plausible ; but still 
it is only hypothesis. 1865 Seeley Ecce Homo v. (ed. 8) 46 
The statement rests on no hypothesis or conjecture ; his 
[Paul's] Epistles bear testimony to it. 1876 E. Mellor 
Priesth. i. 14 This explanation of Bellarmine..is a pure 
hypothesis, for which there is not a shadow of evidence in 
the New Testament itself. 

Hence Hypo'thesist, one who forms a hypothesis. 

1788 T. Jefferson IVrii. (18591 II. 431 The blank . . must 
remain for some happier hypothesist to fill up. 

Hypothesize (hip-, hoipp ^fsaiz), v. [f. Hypo- 

thesis + -IZE.] 

1. intr. To frame a hypothesis or supposition. 

1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 421 After the Gieeks 

began to hypothesise. 180S Pike Sources Misstss. Ded., 
When I . . presumed to hypothesize, I have merely suggested 
doubts without conclusions, which, if deemed worth, may 
hereafter be analyzed by men of genius and science. 1838 
Dahley Introd. Beaitni. ^ Fils IVhs. I. 20 It is difficult 
to apportion their authorship, .though easy enough to hypo- 
thesize. 

2. trails. To make the hypothesis of ; to assume. 

1836 W. H. Thompson in IV. A. Butlers Hist. Anc. 

Philos. I. 317 note. They hypothesize a vacuum through 
which the emanative particles pass 1883 Nature XXVII. 
355 Professor Quincke hypothesizes the presence . . of a 
colourless iron-albumen. 1^4 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 818 At 
all social gatherings there is an hypothesised equality of 
rank. 

Hence Hypothesizer = Hypothesis! 

1833 j. C. Hare in Philol. Museum II. 249 The slight 
difficulty aftending such a hypothesis . . the hypothesizer 
will reply, may be got over in two ways. 

Hypothetic (hip-, hoip^e-tik), a. {sh ) [ad. 
Gr. v7ro9eriK-6s, pertaining to vnoBeais: see Hypo- 
thesis. Cf. F. hypoihHiqmi\ = next. 

m68o Butler Rem. (1759) 1 - On hypothetic Dreams 
and Visions Grounds everlasting Disquisitions. 1701 N orris 
Ideal World i. ii. 94 That which gives it the form of a hy- 
pothetic, and di-stinguishes it from a categoric proposition. 
1813 Shelley Notes Q. Map Poet. _Wks_. (1891) 47/1 Admit- 
ting the existence of this hypothetic being. i875_R. Noel 
in Macm. Mag. XXXIV. 334 How these hypothetic entities 
[atoms] pulsate and radiate, whirl and travel. *897 Allbutt 
Sysi. Med. II. s This effect was ascribed to the presence of 
a hypothetic body. 

fB. as ri5. A hypothetical statement, a hypo- 
thesis ; in Logic, a hypothetical proposition or 
syllogism (= next, B). Obs. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 48 Modest Hypotheticks, 
not any ways informing the Understanding. _ 1701 Norris 
Ideal World 1. ii. 122 This double hypothetic, that if the 
proposition be true the extremes do really exist, and . . that 
unless the extremes do leally exist the proposition cannot 
be true. 

Hypothetical (hipcjedikal, hoipo-), a. {sb.) 
[f. as prec. + -al.] 

1. Involving or of the nature of hypothesis ; 
conjectural. 

1617 Bacon Sp. on taking his place in Chniiceiy in Resus- 
ciiatio (i66i) 82, I must utterly discontinue the Making of 
an Hypothetical!, or Conditional! Order. 1663 Butler 
Hud, I. iii. 1322 Thy other arguments are all Supposures, 
Hypothetical. 1759 Johnson A^isje/rtjxlvii, He that can set 
hypothetical possibility against acknowledged certainty, is 
not to be admitted among reasonable beings. 1893 Sir R. 
Ball In High Heav. ix. 196 The . . line which divides the 
truths that have been establi-shed in astronomy fiom those 
parts of the science which, .[are] more or less hypothetical. 

b. Logic. Of a proposition : Involving a hypo- 
thesis or condition, conditional : opp. to Cate- 
GOEiCAt. Of a syllogism : Having a hypothetical 
proposition for one of its premisses. 

(By some logicians used to include all complex propositions 
and syllogisms, conjunctive and disjunctive; by others re- 
stricted to the conjunctive.) 

[1531 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 21b, Propositio Hypo- 
thetica.] 1388 EaKa^OELawiersLog. ii. v. 03 The woord, 
hypothetical!, . . is neither proper nor fit . . lor, in absolute 
copulative and discretive axioraes there is no uirdSeins, no 
condition at all. 1624 N. De Laune tr. Du Moulhis Logic 
15s Of compounded Enuntiations, some are Conditional! or 
Hypothetical!, and some Disjunctive. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos V. (1701) 182/1 Of Propositionssome are Categorical, 
some Hypothetical. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. iv. 
ii. § 3 I. 271 Theophrastus stated, .the lules of hypothetical 
syllogisms, i860 Abp. Thomson XmTur Th.% 73 (ed. 5) 120 
The Hypothetical Judgment expresses seemingly a relation 
between two judgments, as cause and effect, as condition 
and conditioned. 

c. Of a person: Dealing in hypotheses or 
groundless suppositions ; fanciful, rare. 

1748^ nson’s Voy, iii. vi. 349 The extravagant panegyrics, 
which many hypothetical writers have bestowed on the in- 
genuity and capacity of this Nation [the Chinese). 

2. Depending on hypothesis ; concerning which 
a hypothesis is made; supposed, assumed. 

1665 Hooke Microgr. 236 The hypothetical height and 
density of the Air. 1824 Wellington in Desp. (1867) I. 293 
It would be . . impossible . , to declare . . what would be our 
conduct upon any hypothetical case. i86o Tyndall Glac. 
II. xxix. 401 Any other obstacle will produce the same effect 
as our hypothetical post, 1874 Stubbs Const, Hist. I, iv. 


63 A hypothetical colony from a hypothetical settlement on 
the Littus Saxonicum of Gaul. 

1 3. Hypothetical necessity : that kind of necessity 
which exists, not absolutely, but only on the sup- 
position that something is or is to be : repr. 
Aristotle’s ava~^Kaiov iiroBiaioos, opp. to 0 ^ 07 - 
KaZov auXSts. Obs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 320 Hypothetical! or materiall 
necessitie. 1636 Hobbes Lib., Necess. Chance (1841) 247 
It is granted by all divines, that hypothetical necessity, or 
necessity upon a supposition, may consist with liberty. 1678 
CuDWORiH Iniell. Syst. i. iii. § 33. 138 The necessity 
of a plastick life, which Aristotle calls an hypothetical 
necessity. 1685 Baxter Parapkr. N. T., Acts i 16 Ihis 
must needs signifie no necessity or constraint put on Judas, 
but a necessity Hypothetical, and of consequence, that is, 
it cannot but be tuie which God foretelleth or foreseeth. 
1717 S Clarke tr. Leibnitz's sth Paper § 5. 157 Hypothe- 
tical Necessity is that which the Supposition or Hypothesis 
of God’s Foresight and Pre-ordination lays upon future 
Contingents. 

B. as sb. A hypothetical proposition or syllo- 
gism : see A. i b. 

i6§4 Z. Coke Logick {i6sy) 131 Let a compound or Hypo- 
theucal, never be put in the place of a conclusion, hut only 
a Simple or Categorical. 1849 Sir W. Hamilton Logic II. 
■App. 378 Hypotheticals (Conjunctive and Disjunctive Syl- 
logism). 1881 A thensum 27 Aug. 269/2 As he used the 
logic of chance to elucidate the difficult subject of medals, 
so here he employs symbolic logic to cast light on hypo- 
theticals. 1888 [see Conjunctive a. 4]. 

Hypotlxetically, aiiv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In 

a hypothetical manner or form; by or upon a 
hypothesis or supposition; conjecturally, sup- 
posedly ; conditionally. 

1628 "T. SrENCER Logick 298 How many wayes a Syllo- 
gisme is made Hypothetically. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 67 
Thus have 1. endeavoured to explicate (Hypothetically at 
least) the causes of the Phsenomena. 1698 Norris Pract. 
Disc. (1707) IV. 78 Both agree in this that God might 
Absolutely do it, and that Hypothetically he could not, i.e. 
supposing him to act consistently with the Moial Perfections 
of his Nature. 1789 Burkf Corr. (1844) III. 113 In my 
present want of information I must only speak hypothetic- 
ally. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 266 Any Immediate Inference, 
also, may be stated hypothetically. 

Hypotlietico-disjuiictive, C. Logic. Com- 
bining the ‘hypothetical’ (conjunctive) and dis- 
junctive forms of statement : applied to a con- 
ditional proposition of which the consequent is 
disjunctive (e. g. If A is B, C is either D or E) ; 
also to that form of syllogism (the Dilemma) in 
which one premiss is conjunctive and the other dis- 
junctive. b. as sb. A proposition or syllogism of 
this kind. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xvili. (186S) I. 351 An 
hypothetico-disjunctive .syllogism is called the dilemma or 
horned syllogism. _ 1864 Bowen Zegfe Concents 13 Dilemmas 
or Hypothetico-DLsjunctives. 

Hypo'tlietize, v. rare. [f. Gr. iiru 6 er-os, basis 
of vTToOeri/cus HYPOTHETIC + -iZE.] = Hypothesize. 
So Hypo'thetist, Hypo'tlietizer = Hypothesis!, 
Hypothesizer. 

1852 Tregelles Def. Authentic Daniel (1864) 22S_ The 
notion of objecting hypothetists . . is singulaily at variance 
with the facts of the case. 1891 24 Nov. 2/3 The 

far-away folly of these two pedagogic hypothetizers. 1893 
MacEwen Life Dr. Cairns i6t Next appeared Fichte with 
his demolition of Kant’s hypothetised world. 

II Hypotrachelitlin. (hiputrakrlium). Arc/i. 
Also 7- hypotraohelion. [L. (Vitruvius'), ad. Gr. 
vrrorpaxijXcoy the lower part of the neck,f,u7rdHYPO- 
I -(- TyjdxvAor neck. Cf. F. hypotracJiilion'\ The 
lower part or neck of the capital of a column ; 
in the Doric order, the groove or sinking between 
the neck of the capital and the shaft. 

1363 Shute Archil. C j a, The hedde or Capituli shalbe. . 
in height one Modulus, . .that height you shall deuide into 
.3. partes, geue the one parte to Hypotrachelium. 1664 
Evelyn tr. Freart's Archil. 126 Otherwhiles again it 
[the Astragal] is taken for the Cincture or Coller next the 
Hypotrachelium. 1704 J. Harris Lex. Techn., Hypotra- 
chelion, in Architecture, is the Top or Neck of a Pillar, or 
the most slender part of it which toncheth the Capital. It 
is taken by some, for that part of the Tuscan and Dorick 
Capitals, which lies between the Echinus and the Astragal, 
and is otherwise called, the Collar, Gorge, or Frize of the 
Chapiter. 1842-76 Gwilt A rc/izV. 814 Hypotrachelion. 1862 
Rickman Goth. Archil, 17 He divides the capital into three 
parts, one for the hypotrachelium. 

Hsrpotroclioid (h( 3 )ipt)tr 5 'a-koid, hla'ipptro- 
koid). Geom. [f. Hypo - 2 h- Trochoid.] The curve 
described by a point rigidly connected with the 
centie of a ciicle which rolls on the inside of another 
circle. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV, 282/1 A class [of curves] called . . 
hypotrochoids, of which one p^ticular case is the hypo- 
cycloid. 1879 Thomson & Tajt Nat. Phil. 1 . i. § 94 
When the tracing point is not in the circumference, we 
have Epitrochoids and Hypotrochoids, 

Hence Hjrpotrochoi-dal a., of the form of, or per- 
taining to, a hypotrochoid. 

XB43 Penny Cyct. XXV. 283/r _When the convexities arc 
opposed, the trochoidal system is called e//-trochoidal, and 
when concavity fits convexity, .^jyiB-trochoidal. 

II Hypotyposis (hiput(3)ipuu'sis). [a. Gr. 

uiroTtnroxrts sketch, outline, pattern, f. tmoTvnoen' to 
sketch, f. Tiiiroj impression, form, Type.] Vivid 

65 
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description of a scene, event, or situation, bringing 
it, as it were, before the eyes of the hearer or reader. 

1383 Foxe / 4._ ^ 839/2 Under which Hypotyposis 

or Poesie, who i? so blind that seeth not by the Pellican, 
the doctrine of Christ : and of the Lollardes to be defended 
against the Churclt of Rome? ^1638 Mede Wks, (1672) 

1. 32 A Poetical or Prophetical hypotyposis of the de- 
struction or fall of Babylon. 1732 Stackhouse Hist, Bible 
Introd. {17671 64 Above all other figures that whereon poets 
and orators love to dwell is the hypotyposis or lively de- 
scription. 1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 387 Simple and suitable 
language, tlie effective metaphor, ‘ the nervous hypbt3'posis ’ 
may be' introduced. 

Hypovanadic, etc. ; see Hypo- II. 
H3rpoxailthine (hip-, hoippks-ie-njjainl, Chem. 
[f. Hypo- 5 -H Xanthine. Q,LY.hypoxanthim^ A 
nitrogenous substance, C5H4NiO, found in the 
muscle, spleen, heart, etc. of vertebrates, and form- 
ing a -white crystalline powder ; also called Sakcine. 

1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits {ed. 5)46 This interesting 
body .. bears so close a resemblance to xanthine or uric 
oxide, that Scherer has named it hypoxanthiiie. _ 
attrib. 1873 Ralfe Phys. Chem. 96 The precipitate con- 
sists of hypoxanthin nitrate and silver oxide; this is to be 
decomposed with sulpliydric acid, and hypoxanthin is pre- 
cipitated. 

Hence Hypoxa-ntUic derived from, or of the 
nature of, hypoxanthine. j 

Hypoxylous, Hypozeugma, Hypozoa, 
•zoic : see Hypo- IL 
Hyppe, obs. form of Hip. 

Hypped (hipt), ppl. a. Also 8 hyp’d, hypp’d, 
8-9 hypt. Now Hipped, q. v. [f Hyp + -ed.] 
Affected with hypochondria ; morbidly depressed 
or low-spirited. 

f 1710 J. Edwards in Caml. Aniig Soc, Com. III. 130 
Allmost half of them are Hypt (as they call it), that is, dis- 
ordered in their brains. 1784 J. Belknaf in B. Papers 
(1877) II, 178 It was the common opinion among his friends 
that he was hyp'd, 1799 Coleridge Lett. (iSgsl 296, 1 . .spent 
a day with them. They were melancholy and hypped. *824 
Lamb Lett. (1888) II. loi, I am much hypt. 1853 Mrs. 
Gaskell Ruth Wks. 1863 VI. 20a On a dull Sunday, when 
people are apt to get hypped if not well amused. 
Ilyppish. (hi'pij), a. Also 8 hypish. Now 
Hippish, q. V. [f. Hyp -i- -ish.] Somewhat depressed 
or low-spirited. 

a 173Z Gav 0 /e Wine 34 In pensive hyppish mood. 1733 
Cheyne E/ig. Malady Jii. iv. (1734) 335 The constant Com- 
plaints, common to Hypish People. 1823 C. Wcstmacott 
Points Misery \t 1 \et disturbed imagination of thehyppish 
man. 

Hyppo, obs. f. Hypo. Hyppocon : see 
Hypocon. Hyps, pi. of Hyp, hypochondiia. 
Hypsi- (hi’psi), lepr. Gr. adv. on high, aloft, 
in comb, also == high, lofty. The English words 
aie new formations with hypsi- in the latter sense. 
See also Hypso-. 

Hypslbracliyoeph.aUc (hi:psi|br3eki|Si'fffi'lik) a. 
Ethnol. [Brachycephalxc], characterized by hav- 
ing a high and broad skull ; pertaining to Hypsi- 
brachycephali or races of men so characterized, as 
the Malay inhabitants of Madura ; so H3rpsi- 
brachyca'phalism, the presence or prevalence 
of high broad skulls, the combination of brachy- 
cephaly with hypsicephaly, Hypsicephalic (-s^fce*- 
lik) a. [Gr. Kt^aKr] head], characterized by having 
a high skull, spec, one of which the vertical index, 
or ratio of height to antero-posterior length, is over 
75; hence Hypsice'phaly, the condition of being 
hypsicephalic. Kypsilopliodont (-l^-fdfcipnt) a. 
Zool, [Gr. vplKoepo-s high-crested crest, 

ridge) -I- 65ow, oSopt- tooth], having the dental 
characteristics of the genus Hypsilophodon of extinct 
dinosauxian reptiles. Hypsiprymuine (-pri-m- 
noin), -prymnoid (-pri-mnoid) adjs, [Gr. ■ttpifo'a 
stem], pertaining to or characteristic of the Mar- 
supial sub-family containing the Kangaroo Rat 
{Hypsiprymnus'). XCypsistenoceplialic (-sten^jst- 
fse-lik) a. Eihnol. [Gr. ar&o-s narrow -)■ Ke<pa\^ 
head], characterized by the presence of a high and 
narrow skull ; soKy pslstenoce‘plialism,K7:psi- 
stenoce'plialy, hypsistenocephalic character or 
condition. 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. v. 263 It remains to be .seen 
how far the *hypsilophodont modification extended among 
the Ornithoscelida. 1870 — Crit. Addr. (1873) 199 As 
to the Didelphia, .. a true *Hypsiprymnoid form existed at 
the epoch of the Trias, contemporaneously with a Carni- 
vorous form. 1878 Bartley tr. Tapinard's Anthrop.v.xn-j 
Certain [skulls] of. .New Guinea.. are *hypsistenocephalic, 
i8St Acade//iy 29 Jan. 84 The Fijians are remarkable as the 
most dolichocephalic people in the world. . . The skulls are 
eminently hypsistenocephalic, to use Dr. B. Davis’s term. 
r88i Nature XXV. 144 Combinations of dolichocephaly and 
■^hypsistcnocephaly. 

Hypsiloid (hipsaidoid, hi-psiloid),t?. [ad. Gr. 
vtf/iKouS-^s, f. 5 \pi\ 6 v Upsilon : see -oid.] Shaped 
like the Greek letter upsilon, or its Roman equiva- 
lents; V-shaped, orXJ-shaped. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. xW W. H. Flower in Anihropol. 
'drnl, 14 Feb. 9 The palatal index of the male, .is exception- 
ally low, viz. los'B, the gm^ral form of the palate being 
remarkaoly hypsiloid. 


Hypsistariau (hipsisteo-rian), a. and sb. Eccl. 
Hist, [f. Gr. 'T^iffrdpi-os (f. vifnaros highest ; see 
def.)-b-AN.] a. ac^\ Belonging to an eclectic sect 
of the 4th century, so called from woi shipping God 
under the name of the Most High (vpiaTos). b. 
si. A member of this sect. 

1705 W. Wall Hist. I/ifa/it Bapt. (i845)_ II. 77 St. 
Gregory Nazianzen’s father was of the religion called 
Hypsihtarian. 1727-4X Chamblrs Cycl s.v,, The doctrine 
of the Hypsistarians, was an assemblage of Paganism, 
Judaism, and Christianity. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL Rehf. 
Knoxvl. II. loss Hypsistarians, a religious .sect jiving in 
Cappadocia in the fourth century, .. a singular mixture of 
Paganism and Judaism. 

+ Hypsi'Stary. Obs. [ad. Gr. ‘yfLardpi-os ; 
see prec.] = prec. sb. 

c 1610 Women Saints 171 The professors of this base and 
abject sect, arrogate . . to themselue.s the name of Hyp.sis- 
taries, that is, ‘moste highe’, and they worship onehe the 
omnipotent. 

Hypso- (hi’pst)), repr. rare Gr. v\po-, used with 
same force as vtf/i- Hypsi- ; in modern use, some- 
times taken as comb, form of vipos ‘height’. 
Hence Hypsocepha’llc a. = Hypsicephalic; so 
H ypsoce-plialous a, and Hypsooe'phaly {Syd. 
Soc, Lex. I S86). HCypsodout a. [Gr. oSovt- tooth], 
of teeth : having high or lengthened crowns with 
short roots. Hypsopltonous (hipsp'fiynos) a. [Gr. 
i\p 6 <pct>vos {(pcovT] voice)], ‘ having a high clear voice ’ 
(Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). Hypsophyll (hi-pstifll) Bot. 
[Gr. <pvKK-ov leaf : repr. Ger. hochblatil, a leaf 
of the inflorescence, a bract or bracleole ; hence 
KypsophyUar, -phyllary, -phyllous adjs. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Aitthrop. v. 176 *Hypso- 
cephalic, elevated skull. 1883 W. H. Flower in EniyrL 
Brit. XV. 430/1 Modification of [the selenodont form] from 
a hiachyodont to a *hypsodont type. [1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 61 416/1 Hypsophylla, answers to the German 
I Hochblatter’, or high leaves, those of the inflorescence, 
1. e. bracts and the like] 1895 Vines Stud. Text-bk. 76 
There are two kinds [of leaves of the sporophore]; those 
which bear spoiangia. .termed .spoiophylls ; those which do 
not bear sporangia, termed *hypsophylls. 1877 Bennett tr. 
'Iha/ni's Struct. Bot. 86 The bracts or *hypsophyllar 
leaves, 1. e. those leaves, in the axils of which the flowers are 
placed. 187s Br.NNETi' & Dyer Sacks'^ Bot. 546 The mode 
of insertion of the cataphyllary and foliage-leaves, and very 
often that of the *hypsophyllary leaves (as for instance that 
of the spatlie). .is generally amplexicaul. 1880 Gray Sinect. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 6 note, ^Hypsophyllous. 

Hypsography (hips(7-grafi). [f. Gr. v\po-s 
height (see Hypso-) + -Y/ia^ia writing, sketching.] 
That department of geography which deals with 
the comparative altitude of places, or paits of the 
earth’s surface. 

1885 Atheuceum 9 May 602/3 A further contribution 
towards the hypsography of Eastern Venetia, by Prof. 
Giovanni Marinelli. 1888 M. Baker in Scie/ice 7 Dec 280 
‘ Hypsography ’ and ‘ topography ’ are each used for this 
purpose ; but the first refers rather to elevation than to 
form. 

Hence SXypsogfra’pMcal a., of or pertaining to 
hypsography ; hypsographical map, a map specially 
designed to exhibit (whether by shading, by contour 
lines, or by an actual embossed surface) the com- 
parative altitude of places or parts of the earth’s 
surface. 

1881 Academy No. 455. 65 The map , . almost resembles a 
hypsographical one, for the Alps and other mountain 
regions, no less than the valley of the Rhine . . form very 
conspicuous features upon it. 1881 A thenaeum 30 July 149/1 
We are thus presented with .. a hypsographical map of 
Cential Europe. 

Hypsonxeter (hipsfz-mr'tot). [f.Gr.u^/oy height 
(see Hypso-) -k -meter. Cf. F. hypsomitre ] An 
instrument for measuring altitudes, consisting essen- 
tially of a delicate thermometer, by which the boiling 
point of water is observed at paiticular elevations. 

1864 in Webster. 1879 Daily News 23 Aug. 6/4 Major 
Pinto recommended the hypsometer and aneroids for alti- 
tudes. i.^\Brit. Ab/ianac Companion 17 An instrument 
called the Hypsometer, whose business it is to determine the 
heights of mountains by means of the boiling-point of water. 

Hypsometric (hipstjme-trik), a. [f. prec. or 
Hypsometry -k -10. Cf. F. hypsoviitrique^ = next. 

184s W. D . Cooley tr. Parrot’s A rarat 54 The foregoing is 
taken from the hypsometric tables of Lindenau, the accuracy 
of which however seems liable to some doubt. 1874 J. D. 
Whitney Barometric Hypsometry Pref , The accuracy of 
the barometer as a hypsometric instrument may be very con- 
siderably increased. 

Hypsome'trical, a. [f. as prec. + -al.] Per- 
taining to hypsometry or the hypsometer ; relating 
to the measurement of altitudes. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hypsometricus, . . hypso- 
metncal. x88o C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark xi. 99 Dr. 
Spruce . . took meteorological and hypsometrical observa* 
tions throughout the vast region he traversed. 1880 Nature 
XXI. 3gi The hypsometrical distribution of the species is 
carefully given, 1884 American VIII. 379 Our hypso- 
metncal knowledge of the. .Catskill Mountain region. 

Hence Hypsoiae trically adv., by hypsometrical 
methods ; with the hypsometer. 

1849 Mrs. Sabine tr. Humboldt's Aspects Nat. II. 320, 
I have constantly . . urged, that the isthmus [of Panama] 
-should be examined hypsometrically throughout its entire 
length, and more especially where, .it joins the continent of 
South America. 1895 Edin. Rev. Oct. 503 Pere Roblet . 


had . . surveyed astronomically and hyp.sometrically the 
whole of the interior highland province. 

Hypsometry (hipsp'motri). [f. Hypsometer : 
see-MUTUY. Cf. F. hypsoniitricd\ The measuring 
of altitudes ; the science which tieats of this; also, 
the subject of this science, the condition of a part 
of the earth’s surface in reference to height above 
(or depth below) the level of the sea. 

1570 Dee Math. Pref. a iij b, How High or dupe, aboue or 
vndur the leuel of the measuieis .standing, anylliing is .. 
called Hypsomeirie. 1847 in Ckak.. i860 Maury P/iys. 
Geog.Sea (Low) v.§ 283! hat part of the extra-tropical Noith 
Atlantic .. is peculiar .as to its hypsometry. 1861-3 Ih. 
Schlagintweit Set. Miss. Ind. II. {title), General Hypso- 
metry of India, the Himalaya, and WesteiTi 'Ihihet. 1874 
J. D. Whhni.y (WA’I Barometric Hypsometry. 

Hypt, ob.s. foim of Hypped. 

Hypural (hip-, hoipiuRTal), a. {sb!) [f. Gr. 

wrr(o Hypo- 2 + ovpd tail + -al.] Situated beneath 
the tail; spec, in IchikyoL ajiplied to the bones 
beneath the axis of the tail, which support fin-rays. 
Also absol. as sb. 

1871 Huxley Anal. Pert. i. 16 In mo.st osseous fisjies the 
hypuial bones which support the fin rays of the inferior 
division [of the tail] become much expanded. 1880 (JUnt her 
Fishes 84 The hypural is but a union of modified limina- 
pophyses. 

Hyr, obs. form of IIeb^iwz,, Hire. 

Hyraci-, hyraco- (before a vowel hyrac-), 
Lat. and Gr. comb, forms lespectively of IIyhax. 
Hyraciforju (hsirse'sifprm) a. [see -foiim], resem- 
bling a hyrax; hyracoid. Hyracodont (hairjc-- 
k^'dpnt) a. [Gr. oBovr- tooth], having the dentition 
characteristic of the genus Ilyrax, and found also 
in the Rhinoceros and the extinct Ilyracodon, a 
rhinoceros-like perissodactyl of the Lower Miocene 
of North America. Hyracotherian (-jjTi'rianl, 
-theriine (-Jiia-riiuin) adjs. [Gr. Brjpiov wild beast], 
belonging to an extinct genus LTyracoiheriiim of 
perissodactyls of the tapiroid group. 

1887 E. D. Cope in Amer. Nat. Nov. 994 It has been from 
the *Hyracotheriine sub-family that the horse line was de- 
rived. [1851 Richardson Geol. (1855) 324 ‘ Hyracotlieriura, 
so named in consequence of its structural aflinities in the .size 
of the orbits, &c., with the Hyrax, was found in the London 
clay and the lacustrine eocene sand at Kyson.] 

Hyracid (hairce’sid), a. [f. mod.L. Ilyracidie : 
see -ID.] Belonging to the family Hyracidm, or its 
sole genus Hyrax. 

Hyracoid (haioTakoid), a. [f. Jiyrac-, stem of 
Hyrax -k -oiD.J Resembling a hyrax; pertaining 
to or characteristic of the order or sub-order Ilyra- 
coidea, containing the Hyrax and its congeners. 
Hyrald, -eild, var. Hekeyeld, Obs. 

II Hyrax (hsi^Tteks). Zool. [mod.L., a. Gr. 
vpa£, vpaK- shrew-mouse.] A genus of small 
rabbit-like quadrupeds, containing the Daman, 

‘ cony ’, or rock-rabbit of Syria, an Abyssinian 
species or sub-species, and the Cape Ilyrax or 
1 ock-badger {kUpdas) of South Africa. 

The position of the Hyrax in zoological classification has 
beendifficult to fix; it was formeily placed among A’drifreZia, 
subsequently among Pachydermata, and is now made the 
type of an order or sub-order Hyracoidea, which is .sometimes 
associated with Perissodactyla (horse, hippopotamus, tapir) 
and Proboscidea .(elephant) in an order Uiigulata. The 
dentition combines characters of peiissodactyl.s, e.sp. the 
rhinoceros, with some others belonging to rodents ; and it 
is now generally regarded as the survivor of an ancient 
generalized type, to which ungulates, rodents, and insect!- 
voia are all related. 

1832 Proc. Set. Corresp. Comm. Zool. Soc. II. 207 This 
muscle .. occasions the peculiar fulness of the neck in the 
Hyrax. 1834 Nat. Philos. III. Phys. Geog. 55/2 (U. K. S.) 
The hyrax and the hog tribes do not extend into cold 
climates. 1891 Daily Nexvs i Jan. 5/5 The hyrax or coney, 
which looks like an agouti, or some other rodent. . . Its 
nearest living relations are the rhinoceroses ; and it must 
be looked upon as a dwarf rhinoceros with a dash of rodent 
in its composition, the result of this mixture being an 
animal which will not fit into any order, and therefore needs 
a special one all to itself. 

Hyrchen, -oun, obs. forms of Hurcheon, 
Hyrd(e, obs. ff. Herd, var. Htrd Obs. Hyrdes, 
obs. f. hurds, Hards. Hyrdell, etc., obs. ff. 
Hurdle. Hyre, obs. f. Hair, Her pron.. Hire. 
Hyrne, obs. f. Heret, comer. Hyrone, obs. f. 
Iron. Hyrra-, hyrricano, obs. ff. Hurricane. 
Hyrse, obs. f. Hirse. Hyrst;: see Hirst, 
Hurst. Hyrt, var. Hied, Obs., household. 
Hyis, obs. f. His, Hiss. Hyse, obs. f. His, 
Hoise, Ice. Hyse-hykylle, obs. f. Icicle. 
Hyson (hai-san). [ad. Chinese hsi-chlun, in 
Cantonese hei-ch‘un, ‘ bright spring the name of 
coarse green tea. Vou/ig Hyson is Yii-chden = 

‘ before the rains ’ (so called from the early picking 
of the leaf), whence a former trade-name tichain.'\ 
A species of green tea from China. Young Hyson, 
a fine green tea (see above). 

J740 R. Graves Euphrosyne {sTith 1. 123 Nor Hyson yet, 
nor Gallic wines were known. 17^ Nugent (Jn y'wrIV.34 
He will also buy you. .good hyson tea for about 1/ livres a 
pound. *780 Sheridan Camp i, i. I’ll give you a pound of 
smuggled hyson. *83* Veg. Subst. Feed 379 There are three 
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kinds of green ten .one called hyson, hayssuen, is composed 
of leaves, .carefully picked. 1852 Morfit Tanning ^ Cur- 
rying (1853) 77 Schulong tea is the hyson aromatised with 
the leaves of the oUa. fragrans (fragrant olive). 

Hy-spy (hsi spai). Also I spy. A boy’s game 
played in many parts of Great Britain and of the 
United States, in which a seeker, on discovering one 
of the hiders, cries ‘hy spy!’, or ‘I spy (such a 
one) ! upon which all the seekers run back to 
‘den’ f>ursued by the hider who has thus been 
‘ spied ’, and who tiies to capture one or more 
of them, so as to add them to the side of the hiders. 

1777 Brand Pop, Antiq. (1870) II. 336, ‘I spye’, is the 
usual exclamation at a childish game called ‘ Hie, spy, hie 
181S Scott Guy M. Iviii, I must come to play at Blind 
Harry and Hy Spy with them. 1821 Clare Vill. Minsir, 
I. 5 The ‘ I spy ‘ halloo and the maible-ring, And many 
a game that infancy employs. 1880 Antrim DownGloss., 
Ply spy, a boy’s game. 

Hysse, obs. form of Hiss, Hoise. 

Hyssop (hi-s^p). Forms : i (h)ysop0, ysopo, 
3- 7 ysope, 4 ysoop, 4-6 ysop, 4-7 isope, 5-6 
isop(pe, 6 hisop, hissope, 6-7 hya(s)ope, 7-9 
h.ysop, 6~ liyssop. [ad. L. hyssopus, hyssdpum, 
ad. Gr. vffaaims, vijacuvov, app. an eastern word, 
being represented in Hebrew by aim ezol>. 

OE. had [/i)ysopc, weak fern., also ysopo indecl. or with 
ysopo7i in obi. cases. The ME. ysope, isope, are identical 
with the OFr. forms, and continued in use to c 1630 ; the 
spelling with h appears c 1550 : cf. mod.F. hysope, hyssopei] 

1 . A small bushy aromatic herb of the genus 
Hyssopus (N.O. Labiottsi ) ; spec, the common cul- 
tivated species H. officinalis, a native of Southern 
Europe, formerly much used medicinally, esp. in 
decoctions. 

c 1000 Sflcc. LeecJui. I. 254 genim 3as ylcan wyrte & 
ysopan. Ibid. 374 Wi(S lungen adle, genim . . ysopo. 1398 
TreviSA Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxxv, (Tollem. MS ), Ysop 
is a litel schorte herbe, and growep amonge stones, and . . is 
hoot and drye in \>s Jjridde gre. c 1420 Liber Cocorum 
(1862) 23 Take persole and sawge and ysope bry3t. 1342 
Boorde Dyetary xx. (1870) 281 Isope clenseth viscus fleume, 
1562 Turner Herbal ii. iga, The brothe of Hysop. 1391 
Spenser Muiopot. 190 Sharpe Isope, good for greene 
wounds remedies. 1597 Gcrahde Herbal ir. clxvii. 463 
There be diuers sortes of Hyssope._ 1747 Wesley Prim, 
Physic (1762) .^8 Two or three sprigs of Hyssop. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iv. iii, Water with myrrh and hyssop for 
the finishing lavation. 

b. Extended with various qualifications to other 
plants of the Labiatm and allied orders. 

Anise hyssop, Lophanthus anisatus. Bastard hys- 
sop, Teucrium Pseudo-hyssopus. Giant hyssop, species 
of Lophanthus. Hedge hyssop, species of Gratiola, esp. 
G. officinalis. Water hyssop, Herpestis Mounieria. 
Wild hyssop, Verbena hastata. (Miller, Plant-names.) 

1597 pERARDE Herbal n. cl.Yviii. 467 Hedge Hyssope |s 
called in Latine Gratiola . . Hedge Hissope is hot and drie 
of temperature. 1661 J. Childrey Brit, Bacon, 10 Upon the 
Sea-cliffs in Cornwall glow wilde Hysope, Sage,, .and other 
fragrant Heibs. 

2 . In Biblical translations and derived use : A 
plant, the twigs of which were used for sprinkling 
in Jewish rites ; hence, a hunch of this plant used 
in ceremonial purification, and allusively. 

Variously conjectured to he a species of Satnreia, Mar- 
joram {Origanum), or (with more probability) the Thoiny 
Caper \Capparis spiuosa). 

c8zS Vesp. Psalter), g [li. 7] Duonstrigdes mec mid ysopan 
and ic biom geclasnad. c tooo jElfric Rocod. xii. 22 Dippaj) 
y.sopan sceaft on jiam blode . . and sprengaj) on oferslege 
and on segker gedyre. c 1200 Vices 4 V irtues (E. E. T. S.) 
83 Spraeng me mid tare y.sope of Sare holi rode. 1382 
Wyclif Ps. l[i]. 7 Thou shal sprenge me, Lord, with isope, 
and I shal ben clensid. c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. Lt. iv, 
With hisop, Lord, thy hisop purge me soe. 1836 Stanley 
Sinai Pad. i. (1858) 2J The caper plant, the bright green 
creeper which climbs out of the fissures of the rocks . . has 
been identified . .with the ‘ hyssop ’ or ‘ ezob ' of Scripture. 

b. Hence, A holy-water sprinkler ; an asper- 
gillum. (So med.L. Ayssopus.) 

1838 Prescott Fo-d. Ls. (1846) II. xvii. 132 The mop, or 
hyssop, with which the Roman Catholic missionaries were 
wont to scatter the holy drops. 

c. With reference to i Kings iv. 33, hyssop stands 
as the type of a lowly plant ; whence usedy^. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings iv. 33 And he [Solomon] disputide 
vpon the trees, fro the cedar that is in Liban, vnto the ysoop 
that goth out of the wal. 14S0-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 298 
The hy ceder of the lybane is conformed to the ysop in cure 
vale. 1663 Cowley Verses ^ Rss., Of myself (1669) 144 
That violent Publick storm which . . rooted up every Plant, 
even from the Princely Cedars to Me, the Hyssop. 1781 
CowPER Hope 287 Say, botanist, within whose province fall 
The cedar and the hyssop on the wall. 1878 Browning 
Poets Croisic xx, Tasting how it feels to turn Cedar from 
hyssop-on-the-wall, 

3 . Applied in the western U. S. to species of 
Artemisia (J. arbuscula, tridentata, Irifida), also 
called, sage-bush or sage-brush, which grow on the 
dry prairies, 

1807 P. Gass ffrnl. 79 There is a great quantity of hysop 
in the vallies. 1812 Brackenridge KrVttu- Lyiisiana (1814) 
29 There are other places . . producing nothing but hyssop 
and prickly pear.s 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. n6 A 
species of Artemisia, common on the prairies, and known to 
the hunters by the name of Hyssop. 

4 . Comb., sishyssop-bunch, -sprinkler, -waier, -wine, 

•579 Langham Card, Health (1633) 693 Ysope leaues 


stripped from the stalkes, may bee kept a yeare. t6oi 
Holland Pliny I. 421 After the same sort is Hyssop wine 
made, to wit of three ounces . . of Cilician Hyssope cast 
whole as it is into two gallons of Must, and so let them 
woike together. 1647 Trapp Comm. Hebr. ix. 13 A hysop- 
bunch. a 1867 J. Hamilton Moses xVix. (1870) 272 Moses 
took a hyssop-sprinkler. 

Hence + Hysso-pic a. (see quot.). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hyssopic Art, a name which 
Paracelsus gave to chymistry, considered, as that art purifies 
metals, minerals, &c., in allusion to that text .. ‘Purge me 
with hyssop, and I shall be clean 1773 in Ash. 

Hyst- : see Hist-. 

II Hysteralgia (histerse’ldgia). Path. Also 
anglicized hysteralgy. [mod.L., f. Gr. varkpa 
womb -1- -aXyia, f. dXyos pain. Cf. Gr. vaTepaXyris 
causing pains in the womb. In F. hysldralgie.'] 
Pain occurring in the womb ; esp. neuralgia ol the 
uterus. 

1637 Physical Diet., Hysteralgia, pain in the belly or 
womb. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Hysteralgy, in medicine, 
a pain in the matrix or womb. 1808 Med. Jrnl, XIX. 550 
History of a Case of Hysteralgia. 

Hence Hystera'lgrlc a. 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex- i886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
Hysteranthoua (histerse-njas), a. Bot. [f. Gr. 
varep-os later + da 0 -os flower + -ous. Cf. F. 
hystdranthei] Of plants : Having the flowers ap- 
pearing before the leaves. 

(Etymologically the word should mean the reverse of this ; 
the correct term would be hysterophyllous.) 

1833 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) II 368 Hysteranthous, 
when leav'es appear after flowers. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. 
(ed 6) 416/1. 

Hysterectomy (hist&e-ktomi). Surg. [f. 
Hystero- 1 + Gr. kmoix-q excision (f. l/c out + 
Teppeiv to cut) -h-Y.] Excision of the uteius. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. x88g J. M. Duncan Led. Dis. 
Worn. xiii. (ed. 4) 94 The operation of hysterectomy. 1894 
Brit. Med Jrtil. 26 May Now hysterectomy is an 

accepted operation, the mortality following its performance 
is small. 

II Hysteresis (histerPsis). Electr. [a. Gr. 
iaTeprjaLS a coming short, deficiency, f. varepeeiv 
to be behind, come late, etc., f. varep-os late.] 
The lagging of magnetic effects behind their causes. 

i88i Proc. Roy. Soc. XXXIII. 22 The change of polarisa- 
tion lags behind the change of torsion. To this action., the 
author [J. A. Ewing] now gives the name Hys'eresis Ibid., 
The effects of hysteresis maybe wiped out by subjecting the 
wire to mechanical vibration. 1894-5 S. P. Thompson Elent. 
Less. Electr. <5- Mag. § 368 Ewing has given the name of 
Hysteresis to the subject of the_ lag of magnetic effects 
behind their causes. Ibid., Ewing has also shown that 
under constant magnetizing force the magnetism will go on 
slowly and slightly increasing for a long time ; this is called 
magnetic creeping, or viscous hysteresis. 

Hence Hysteresial (-Psial) a., of or pertaining 
to hysteiesis. 

1894-3 S. P. Thompson Elem. Less. Electr. (f Mag. § 368 
Mechanical agitation tends to help the magnetizing forces 
to act, and lessens all re.sidual and hysteresial effects. 

II Hysteria (histie-rial. [mod. medical L., 
formed as abstract sb. to Hysteric. Cf. F. hysiirie 
(1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Path. A functional disturbance of the nervous 
system, characterized by such disorders as anes- 
thesia, hyperesthesia, convulsions, etc., and usually 
attended with emotional disturbances and enfeeble- 
ment or perversion of the moral and intellectual 
faculties. (Also called colloquially hysterics^) 

Women being much more liable than men to this disorder, 
W was originally thought to be due to a disturbance of 
the uterus and its functions : cf. Hysteric and the Ger. 
term mutterweh. Former names for the disease were 
vapours and hysteriefal) passion. 

1801 Med. ’pml. V. 14 Account of Diseases in an_E?.stern 
District of London. .. Chronic Diseases. . . Hysteria. i8ir 
Hooper Med. Did. s.v.. Hiccup is a .symptom which 
attends, in some instances, on hysteria; and now and then 
it happens, that a fit of hysteria consists of this alone. 
i865-8o A. Flint Princ. Med. (ed. 5) 832 The name 
hysteiia, as commonly used, embraces a multiplicity of 
morbid phenomena. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. ii. 
§ 7S (1879) 79 Hysteria; a state of the Nervous system 
which is characterized by its peculiar excitability, hut in 
which there is no such fixed tendency to irregular action 
as would indicate any positive disease. 

2 . transf. and ffg. Morbidly excited condition ; 
unhealthy emotion or excitement, 

1839 Poe [Pits. (1884) 1. 132 (Staiif.) An evidently restrained 
hysteria in his whole demeanour. 1877 Morlcy Crii. Misc. 
Ser. n. 256 Those of us who dislike literary hysteria. 1897 
F. N. Maude Voluut. v. Compuls. Sem. 119 A wave of 
humanitarian hysteria capable of wrecking any Government 
we have ever had. 

Hysteric (histcrik), a. and sb. Also 7-8 
histeric(k. [ad. h. hyslertc-uSjud.tjr. varepiK-os 
belonging to the womb, suffering in the womb, 
hysterical (f. varepa womb), esp. in iarepiieq 
varepiKo. va$r], hysterica passio (see infra, i). For 
the application of the word, see note to Hystsbia i. 
Cf. F. hysterique (recorded 1568).] 

A. adj. 

1 . = Hysterical A, I. Hysteric passion’.hy^tcxxo.. 
1637 Tomlinson Renods Disp, 25 The Plague is a poyson 
. . which retained in Histerick women [etc.]. 1704 J. Harris 
Lex, Techn., Vapours, . . the Disease called otherwise 


Hysterlck, or Hypochondriack Fits, or Melancholy. 173a 
Kv.wruvior Rules of Diet yj-i Such as are Hypochondriacal 
and Hysterlck. 1822-34 Good's Study Hied. (ed. 4) III. 401 
Swediaur. affirms that men may labour under the hysteric 
passion as well as women. 1850 Kingsley Alt. Locke 
xx.xviii, An hysteric or paralytic patient. 

2. = Hysterical A. 2 . 

1731 Smollett Per. Pic. Ixxvi, The united pangs . . pro- 
duced a sort of hysteric laugh. 1779 Sheridan Critic i. i, 
Misses and Ma'ams piping hysteric changes on Juliets and 
Dorindas, Pollys and Ophelias. 1832 Fair of May Fair 
III. Hearts (f Diamonds viii. 35 Her voice was broken by 
hysteric sobs. 1889 R. St. J. Tyrwiutt in Unw. Rev. 15 
Feb. 251 Professor Ruskin curses all field sports ..with the 
hysteiic passion of his later days. 

t 3 . Of medicines : Having the property of curing 
hysteria; good for diseases of the uterus (see 
Hysteria i, note). Obs. 

1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. 11713) 609/2 Any proper Hys- 
terick or Cephalick Water, or Decoction. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Waters, Hysteric- Waters, are those proper to 
strengthen the matrix, or womb, and remedy the disorders 
that befal it. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 257 Walnuts 
are cordial and liysteiick, and gently sudorifick. 

B. r/i. 

J* 1 . A remedy for hysteria ; a medicine efficacious 
in uterine disordeis. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. iit. 92 We must first make 
use of aperient Hystericks. 1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. 
XXXI. 33 The Corymbiferous kind, are either Stomachicks, 
Hystericks, or Vermifuges. 1737 A. Cooper Distiller ni. 
xxvi. (1760) 189 This composition is . . excellently adapted 
to the Intention of an Hysteric. 

2. One subject to hysteria. 

1731 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Meth. ^ Papists (1754) II. 
iii. 100 Physicians have proved this to be the Case in common 
Hysterics and Epileptics. 1892 Athenseum 21 May 661/2 
We have met the .shepherdess ofDomremy as strategist., 
as saint, as hy.steric, and lastly, .as spiritualistic medium. 

3 . pi. Hysterics [ = Gr. rd uffrepiKA] (alsorzVz^.). 
A familiar equivalent of FIysteeia, but chiefly = 
hysterical fits or convulsions ; hence (;S) in sing. ; 
A convulsive fit of laughter or weeping. 

1727 Swift To a very young Lady, Those wives, who, 
when their husbands are gone a jomney, must have a letter 
every post upon pain of fits and hystericks. 1754 Richard- 
son Grandison fiySil III. xiii. 101 The woman . .was taken 
out of the coach in violent hystericks. 1818 Byron yuan 
I. clxii, Sobs, And indications of hysterics. 

/3. 1776 S. J. Pratt Pupil of Pleasure II. 76, I found 
Harriet in a strong hysteiic. 1835 Lvtton Riemi ix. iv. 
He was thought to weep from hypocrisy, when in truth 
it was the hysteric of over-wrought and irritable emotion. 
1856 F. E. Paget Owlet Owlst. 145 To contiol a fit of 
nerves, ora rising hysteric. 1870 L’Estranoe Miss Milford 

I. vii. 245_The lowly Maria fell into asort of hysteric of fright, 
lamentation, and angei because she was not suffered to wear 
a diamond necklace. 

Hence Hystericism (histe’risiz’m) [cf. F. hysU- 
ricisme'l, the state or condition of being hysteri- 
cal ; hysteria. Hystericize (histe'risoiz) v. intr-, 
to go into hysterics. 

1710 T. Fuller Phartn. Exlemp. 394 Why then must 
Hystericism and Hypochondriacism be confusedly jumbl'd 
together? 1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Hystericismus,. the 
.same as Hysteria : the presence or existence of hysterical 
affection : hystericism. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 Dec. 3/1 The 
Newest Woman queens it here In all her last uncomely 
guises ; A scieaming Sisterhood seveie Hystericises. 

Hysterical (histcrikal), at. and sb. [f. as 
piec. + -AL.] A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of hysteria ; 
affected with or suffering from hysteria. 'J Hyste- 
ricaV passion '. hysteria. Hysterical fever •. see 
quot. 1822-34. 

1613 Crookb Body of Man 326 Hysterical women, that is, 
such as are in fits of the mother. 1704 J. Harris Lev. 
Techn. s.v. Clavus, Dr. Sydenham calls such a Pain in the 
top of the Head of Hysterical Persons, Clavus Hystericus. 
1803 Beddocs Hygeia ix. 184 The epileptic, the hysterical, 
the hypochondriac. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. x,The unfortu- 
nate young woman . .finally fell into a hysterical fit. 1822-34 
Goad's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 688 It [mild typhus] has .some- 
times been denominated hysterical fever. i88o Beale Slight 
Aihn. 72 Hysterical girls are very apt to lose their appetite 
for a time. 

2. transf. and Jig. Characterized by convulsive 
emotion or excitement such as marks hysteria ; 
morbidly emotional or excited. (Said freq. of 
convulsive fits of laughter or weeping.) 

1704 F. Fuller Med. Gymn. (1711) 9 Those weaker Hys- 
terical People whose Spirits are of .so fine a Make. 1817 

J. M'Lf.od Voy. A Icesfe i. (ed 3) 14 The men [of the Brazils], 
in their exterior appearance, are a squalid, hysterical, grim- 
looking tribe. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xiii. vii. V. 83 This 
of Pisek was but one of the many unwi.se hysterical things 
poor Brogho did. 1897 F. N. Maude Volunt. v, Compuls. 
Sera. 125 A misdirected outbreak of hysterical humaai- 
tarianism. 

B. Jii. 1 1- = Hysteric B. r. Obs. 

1649 Culpepper Land. Disp., Key Galen ii. viii. (1633) 310 
Such Medicines as piovoke the Terms, or stop them when 
they flow immoderately, are properly Hystericak. 1671 
Salmon Syn. Med. in. xv, 350 Hystencals are such things 
as are appropriated to the Womb, and these are most of 
them Cephalicks. 

2. pi. = Hysteric B. 3 . rare. 

1834 Blacknv. Mag. XXXVI. 472/1 Since Father O'Shauch- 
nes.sy cured aunt Katey's old pig of the hystericals. 1837 
Kingsley Two Y. Ago xxiv, Most astonished. . to see a lassie 
that never gave him a kind word in her life . . greet and 
greet at his going, till she vanished away into hystericals. 
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HYSTEEICALLY. 


Hysterically (histeTikali), adv, [£ prec. 
+ -LV^.] In a hybterical manner; in a fit of 
tysterics. 

1710 T. FuLLcn Pkarni. Exietttp, 305 Whensoever the 
Spirits being Hysteiicaily confined, do not flow in plenti- 
fully. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II. 78, 1 was laugh- 
ing hysterically all the tune. t86o Froude Hist. Eng. V. 
234 The Protector himself then addressed them wildly, pas- 
s.onately, hysterically. ‘ He would not fall alone he said. 

Hyatericky (histeniki), a. US. colloq. [f. 
IIysterio + -Y.] Inclined to, subject to, or char- 
ncteristic of hysteria ; hysterical. 

1867 O. W. Holmes Gxtanlitm A ugel xi. (1891) jag And 
that queer woman, the Deacon's mother, — there’s where she 
gets that hystencky look. 1888 N. V. Herald (in Times 
I Nov.), A decietaiy of State who in an emergency scold.s 
like an hysteiicky woman is not a safe man for any Piesidcnt. 

Hysteriform. (histe-iifprm), a.l Path. [f. 
HyoTEBI-a -FORM.] Resembling or having the 
aspect of hysteria. 

rSSr Bumsteld Pen. Dfs. (1S79) ^3^ 'General nervous 
excitement which sometimes rises to the point of hy.sterifoim 
spasm. 

Hysteriform (histeTifpjm), a.^ Bot. [f. Ilys- 
te>i-um (see below), f. Gr. vdrepos later: see 
-FORM.] Having tlie form or character of the genus 
Hysterium of ascomycetous fungi, gi owing on de- 
cayed wood, branches, leaves, etc. 

II Hysteritis (histerai tis). Path. [mod.L., 
■f. Gr. uffrep-ct womb + -iTiS.j Inflammation of tbe 
uterus ; metritis. 

1803 Med. Jrnl. X 12 That the appearances, .in cases of 
Iiyiteritis and puerperal fever, are widely different. 
Hystero-^ (hi‘ster<j), before a vowel hyster- 
(as in hystemlgia), combining fornn of Gr. uurepa 
womb. Used 111 medical terms of recent formation 
with the senses; a. Of the womb, uterine, as in 
hystero-colic, hystero-paralysis, -phthisis. b. Ac- 
companied or associated with hysteria, hysterical 
(see Hysteria i note), as hystero-ca'alepsy, -epi- 
lepsy (whence hys'ero-epileptic adj.), etc. 
Hyatsrocele (hi’sterosrl) Path. [Gr. 
tumour], a hernia containing the uterus or some 
put of it. Kyatsrooystic (hiisterdjsi'stik), a. 
Path. [Gr. kucttis bladder], pertaining to the 
uterus and the bladder- || Hystsrodynia (-doimia) 
Path. [Gr. SSvfrj pain], pain of the womb (Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). Ky stero-e'pilepsy, a form of 
hysteria characterized by the occurrence of convul- 
sions mote or less resembling those of epilepsy ; 
occurring chiefly among females, especially of the 
Latin races {Syd. Soc, Lex.) ; hence Hyistero- 
epile’ptic a. and sb. 11 Hysteroraa nia Path., an 
old name for nymphomania ; also = hysterical in- 
sanity {Ibidi), Kysterometsr (histerp'inA9.t) 
Surg. [-meter], an instrument for ascertaining the 
size of the womb ; a uterine sound (Mayne 1855) ; 
hence Hystercmetry, the use of the hysterometer 
{Syd. Soc, Lex. 1886). Hysteropexy (hi'stSrd- 
pe'-ksi) Surg. [Gr. -rrrj^la fixing], the operation of 
supporting the womb in a case of prolapsus. Hy- 
sterophore (hi'stemfou) Snrg. [Gr. -(popos bear- 
ing], a pessary for supporting the uterus. || Hy- 
steropto'sis Path. [Gr. Tnuais falling], falling of 
the womb, prolapsus ute/i (Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), *HysleroceU, the Hupture or 
falling down of the Womb. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
*Hysterocystic. i885 Syd. Soc. Le.v., PlysierocysHc re- 
tention, retention of urine during pregnancy from pressuie 
or stretching of the neck of the bladder by the enlarged 
womb. i88i Encycl. Brit, XII. 6oi/i-*Hystero-epilepsy, 
a_ nervous disease of women. 1887 Fortn. Rev. May 734 
The perfection _ of mimicry reached by the hypnotized 
*hystero-epileptic. 1894 Westni. Gaz. 21 July 5/2 'I’lie 
mortality from ovariotomy, hysteiectomy, ^hysteropexy, 
and exploratory incisions is high. 

^HysterO--^ (hi-sterq), combining form of Gr. 
vcfrepos later, latter, inferior, as in hystercgenetic, 
hysterology, etc. 

Hysterogeaetic (hiiste'tJidgihe-tik), a. Bot. 
[f. Gr. van pa- Hystero-2 + Genetic.] = next. 
(Opposed to proiogenetic.) 

i8S4_ Bower & Scott De Bary's Pliancr. 201 Hysteio- 
gjenetic reservoirs of this category arise in old masses of 
tissue. Ibid. 526 .The spaces filled with resin., are sub- 
sequent, hystercgenetic products of disorganization. 

Hysterogenic (hi-stertiidgemik), tz.l Bot. [f, 
as^ prec. -h -genic ; cf. protogenic, etc.] Of later 
origin or formation ; applied to intercellular spaces 
formed in older tissues. 

1885 Gqodale Phys. Bat. (1892) 99 note, Those [Inter- 
cellular spaces] formed in older tissues [are called] hystero- 
genic. 

Hysteroge'nic, Path. [f. Hystero- i -p 
-GENio.] Producing hysteria ; relating to the pro- 
duction of hysteria. So Kystero'genous a,, in 
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same sense; Hystero'fifeny, the production of 
hysteria. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., fpysteroffenic . . PTysierogenous. 1886 
F. W. H. Mvcns in Proc. Soc. Psych. Res Oct. 127 note, 

I must adopt from the French the word .. hystcrogeny for 
the pioduction of hysterical states._ 1887 Fostn. Rev. 
May 737 The so-called ‘hysteiogenic' and ‘hypnogenic’ 
piessure points. 1S97 Allbuit .S.ViA Med. HI. 532 The 
piesence of other hysterical .symptoms, such as henii-anaes- 
thesia. .hysteiogenic rones, contraction in the field of vision. 

Hysteroid (hi-steroid), a. [Iireg. f. Hys- 
TER-IA -p -oiD.] Resembling or having the form 
of hysteria. So Hysteroi'dal a. 

i8ss Dunglison A/ed. Lex. (ed. 12), Hysteroid, . . resem- 
bling hysterm ; as a hysteioid disease, symptom, >kc. 1887 
I'ortn. Rev. May 738 'Ihc undoubted gi eater prevalence of 
hysteroid symptoms among the Latin, .races. _ 1887 Med. 
Afi?7M(U.S.) 8 Jan. 37 Their value is much diminished by the 
unmistakable hysteroidal impress which they bear._ i8gi 
Lancet 3 Oct. 756 No one who has not been to Paris, and 
seen the hysteroid condition in its extreme development, 
can realis'e fully this form of neurosis, 

+ Hysterolite. Min. Obs. Also erron. hys- 
teric-. [f. Gr. varepa womb + Xiflos stone, from 
its fancied appearance. Cf. F. hysth'olithed\ A 
fossil shell ; see quot. 1854. 

[1706 Pmi.ui’S (ed. Kersey), Hysterolithns, a sort of 
Stone.] 1799 Kirwam Geol. Ess. v. 244 Petrifactions, as 
hysteiioHtes, mytilites, &c. are found in it [nibble^ stone]. 
1854 Woodward Aiollusta ii. 229 Orthis Striatula : internal 
casts of this fossil were called Jiystes oht es by old authors. 

■fi HysterO'logy Ohs. Gram.,otc, [ad. late 
I,, hysierologia, a. Gr. varepokoym, f- vanpo-, 
HysTERO-2 + kbyos speech. Cf. F. hystirologied\ 
— Hystrbon proteron. (See also qnol. 1 842.) 

1823 Cockeram, Hhtorologie, an altering of the order of 
speech, by placing 'that after that should be before. 1657 
W. Morice Coena quasi Koivi) Def. xi. 129 I’hese Notes 
are .never used to manifest an hysterology, or transposi- 
tion of things. 1684 H. More Anstver 156 Here therefore 
is an Hysterology in the Cortex. 1842 Brande Diet. Sci., 
etc. iv.. Some compiehend the flguie usually called anti- 
climax, .under the name Hysterology. 

Hysterology^ (histerp-lodgi). Med. {f. tlYS- 
TERO-i -p -TjOGY.J a treatise on the uterus. 

1855 Mavnc Expos. Lex., Hysierologia, .. term for a 
tieatise or dissertation on the womb, its functions, etc.: 
hysteiology. 1880 E. N. Chapman \title) Hysterology, a 
T'reatise, Descriptive and Clinical, on the Diseases and 
Displacements of the Uteims. 

IlHysteron proteron (hi-sterpn prp-terpn), 
sb. (a. and adv.) [late L. (Servius), a. Qx.vaTcpov 
■npbaipov, the latter (put as) the former ; called 
also vpctiOvffTfpov (f. trpSiTos fiist), and ianpokoyta 
(see HystiseolqgyI),] 

1 . Gram, and Rhet. A figure of speech in which 
the word or phrase that should properly come last 
is put first. 

1565 Jewel Regl. Harding yq6 In these woordes, ‘‘I’ake 
ye : Bate ye ; J'his is my Bodie They have founde a Figure 
called Hysteron Proteron. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
III. xii[i.] (Arb.) i8i Another manner of disordered .speach,, 
we call it in English prouerbe, the cart before the horse, the 
Gieeks call it Histeron proteron, we name it the Pre- 
os terosis.. as he., said: ‘My dame that bred me vp and 
are me in her wombe.’ Whereas the bearing is before 
the bringing vp. 1706 Phillips (ed. Ker.sey\ Hysteron 
Proteron, a preposterous manner of speaking or writing, 
expressing that fiist which_ should be last. 1883 March 
A.S. Gram. 141 Tiansposition .. of clauses [is called] hys- 
teron-proteron. 

1 2 . Inveision of the natural or logical order ; as 
by placing the conclusion before the pi emisses, etc. 

1620 Granger Div. I^ogike 318 Inverted Method, is when 
particulars are disposed before universals : also, when the 
parts, .are not handled after the same order, by which they 
were laid dqwne, which is called Hysteron Proteron. 

3 . geiterally. The position or arrangement of 
things in the reverse of their natural or rational 
order ; ‘ putting the cart before the horse’ ; topsy- 
turvydom. 

1389 CoGAN Haven Health To Rdr. p? iv. Contrariwise 
vsing Hysteron Proteron. as I haue heard say of a gentle- 
man who . . would not begin his meale with potage, but in- 
steed of cheese would eat his potage last. 1648-99 J. Beau- 
wont Psyche l. Ixxxv, Flow wild A Hysteron Proteron's this, 
which Nature crosses. And far above the top the bottom 
tosses. 

B. atirib. or adJ. 

1646 Unhappy Game Scotch ^ Eng. 14 Those Jugling 
Husteron Proteron trickes. *689 Hiciceringill Ceremony 
Monger Wks. 1716 II. 418 Shall Christians be like that 
Histeron-Proteron-Herb, which Physicians as foolishly call 
Ihlms ante Patrem’t <11734 North Exam. i. ii. (1740) 88 
This hysteron proteron Stuff, Causes without Effects, and 
Effects before Causes. 

t C. as adv. By or with an inversion of the 
natural order of things; topsy-turvy; vice versa. 

1600 W. 'Watson Quodlibets Relig, ey State (i6oz) 47 
The Catholicke religion will be vtteily extinguished and 
perish, and so by consequent all runne Hysteron Protheron. 
1617 Middleton & Rowley FairQnar. \. i. Ciij, Wisemen 
begets fooles, and fooles are the fathers To many wise 
Children. Histeron, Proteron, A great scholler may beget 
an Ideot, And from the plow tayle may come a great scholler. 


HYWE. 

Hence Bystero-pro-terlze v. intr,, to use 
hysteron proteron. 

a 1834 Coleridge in Southey Life Wesley 1 1846) I. 324 We 
must explain the foice of tlie hor-ic by the motion of the 
cart-wheels, and hystero-proterize with a vengeance ! 

Hysteropliytal (hi-ster/iTilul), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. JJyslerophyta (see next) -t- -ar.] Of or 
pertaining to Ilysterophyia or p'ungi', fuiignl. 

1857 Berkeii Y Cryptog. BoL 63. 81 Fungi may be 
defined as Flysteiophytal or Epiphytal Mycetal,, deriving 
nutriment, by means of a mycelium, from the matrix. 1874 
Cooke Fungi 6. 

Hysteropliyte (hi'slenyfoit). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. nysterophytum, pi. -phyta (Fries 1S21), f, Gr. 
uiTTepa womb -KfuTuv plant : see quot. 1855.] A 
plant of the class Ilysterophyia or liingi ; any 
fungus growing upon, and cleiiving its nourishment 
from, organic matter. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., HysieropJiytuiis, applied by 
Fries to mushrooms, .because, according to him, they cannot 
grow but at the cost of .some organized body living or 
dead, which serves them in .some sot t for a womb ; a liys- 
terophyte. 

Ii Hysterosis (hislerju-ais). Cram, and Rhet. 
[med. or mod.L,, f. Gr. verrepos later, after such 
words as anadiplosis, etc ] = Hysteron i’koterun, 

1620 GiiANcrR Ihv. Logik'C 'iiZ no/e, Hysteron Proteion, 
Hysterosis, Hy.sterologia. 1623 Li.sle ACl/mc on O. ij- N. 
Test. To Rdr. 15 He speakes by Hysterosis or Anaehionisnia 
(a figure much vsed in Historic, yea euen in the Bible'. 
<ii6s8J. Durham A'-tyJ. Revelation (1680) 6,|i'l here will 
haidly be found any such hy.stcrosib or liysterulogia in one 
and the same explicatory prophesie. 

Hysterotome (hi-sterdteum). Surg. [f. Ih'fi- 
TEKo - 1 -f Gr, -Tupos cutting, cutter. So motl.F. 
Jiystdroiomei] An instrument for performing hys- 
terotomy. 

1851 [llustr. Caial. Ci. Exhib. 96 Hysterotomes and 
Instruments for Paracentesis Uteri. Daily Tel, 13 Aug., 
We will not fight with the pen against lancets, and probes, 
and hysterotomes, and the tremendous armoury of the 
surgical cutlers. 

Hysterotomy (hister^-tomi). Surg. [mod.L. 
hysierotomi-a, f. Hystero- i -f Gr, -ropia cutting. 
Cf. F. hyslerotomie?) The operation of cutting 
into the uterus; the Caesarean section; also ex- 
cision, or dissection, of the uterus. 

[1706 Phillips (ed. Y.^rs,ti),Hysterotomia, an Anatomical 
Dissection of the Womb.] 1801 bled. yrnl. V. 353 Hysteio- 
tomy, or the Cesarean Section was performed upon a woman 
at Rochdale. 1859 Todd Cycl. Anal. V. 206/1 btaik iiei- 
formed hysteiotomy successfully for a tumour. 

II^Hystriciasis (histrisoiu&is). Bath. [f. L.hys- 
tric-em, after elephantiasis : .see-ASl8.] (See quot.) 

i8u_ Hooper Med. Diet., Hysiriciasis, a disemse of the 
bails, in which they stand erect, like porcupine quills. An 
account, .is to be seen in the Philosophical Transactions, 
No. 424 (1732). 

Hystricid (histri'sid). Zool. [ad. mod.L. 
Hystricid-x, f. hystrix, hystric-em, a. Gr. varpi^, 
varpiy-, porcupine : see -ID.] A rodent of the 
family Hystricidae ; a porcupine. 

So Hystriciue a., peitaining to the sub- family 
Hystrichise. 

1883 W. H. FoowrR in Encycl, Bril, XV. 416 '2 In the 
Sciuiine and Flystricine Rodents the tibia and fibula are 
distinct. 

Hystricism (hi-strisiz’m\ Bath. [ad. mod.L. 
hysh'icissnus, f. hystrix porcupine.] The porcupine 
disease, an extreme form of ichthyosis (ichthyosis 
hystrix), in 'which the epicleimis is covered with 
horny prominences. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1891 in F. P. Foster Aled. Did. 

i960. 

^^Hystricomorph (hi-strikom^jf). Zool. [f. Gr. 
uo'Tptf, vffrpix-, L, hystric-, stem of hystrix (see 
Hystricid) -i- Gr. -popipos shaped (popepi} form).] 
A member oiflotHystricomorpha, a primary division 
of Rodents including the porcupine and its con- 
geners. So Hyistricomo rpliic, -mo'rpMne adjs., 
of, belonging to, or having the characters of the 
Hystricontorpha. 

1882 Pop. Sci. Mojtihly XX. 423 The hystricomorphs 
(porcupines, Guinea-pigs and capybaras), which are now 
confined to the southern hemisphere. 1894 Atkemewsii 
31 Mar. 415/3 A paper on the hystricomorphine and sciuro- 
niorphine rodents. 

Hyt, obs. form of Hit, It. 

Hyte (halt), a. Sc. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Gyte.] Crazy; mad. 

1721 Ramsay Ep. to R. PI. B. iii. The cauldrife carlies.. 
gathering gear gang hyt and gare. 1786 Burns Rp. to 
Major Logan x, The witching curs’d delicious blinkers 
Hae put me hyte. 

Hyte, obs. form of Hait int. 

Hytlie, variant spelling of Hithe, harbour. 
Hyther, obs. f. Hither. Hyve, obs. f. Hive. 
Hywe, obs. form of Hue. 



I fai), the ninth letter and third vowel of the 
Roman alphabet, going back through the 
Greek Iota to the Semitic Yod. The simjole form 
I of the character in Greek from about 500 b. c., 
and in the Roman alphabet, was reduced from a 
more complex EailyGreek form ^,which originated 
in the Phoenician The Semitic letter represents 
a consonant ( = English Y in yelloiv, yoke, etc.), but 
this forms diphthongs with preceding a and e, and 
‘quiesces’ in a preceding i, making long h It 
is thus, in the body or at the end of a word, often 
an indication of the vowel I ; and it was adopted 
as the symbol of the i vowel by the Greeks, who 
had no y consonant. In the Latin alphabet, on 
the other hand, it was used with both values, viz. 
that of i vowel (long and shott), and/ consonant, 
iacui, lupiter, louis. Even when 
the consonant passed in Romanic from the sound 
of Y to that of 'G soft’ (Italian gi-, Eng. and 
OF./), and subsequently, in some languages, to 
other sounds, it continued for many centuries to 
be expressed by the same letter as the vowel I, 
with which it had no longer phonetic relations. 
At length, after 1600 (in England chiefly 1630- 
1640), a differentiation was made, the consonant 
being expressed by the character J j, in its origin 
merely a variant form of I i, used in certain posi- 
tions ; for the history of which see the next letter 
J. The result is that, in the modern development 
of the Roman alphabet, the ninth letter has been 
split into two, I and J ; and I remains only a 
vowel. 

The original value of the Grmco-Roman I vowel 
when long was that of the ‘ high-front-narrow ' 
vowel of Rell’s scale, which the letter still has in 
all the continental languages, and in some English 
words thence adopted, as Loiu'sa, machz'ne, cU'que, 
casmo, a sound which in native English words is 
now normally represented by e, ee, in be, see, mete, 
meet. The short i was doubtless originally the 
true ‘ short’ of the same sound, the ‘narrow' i in 
French jini, Italian fortissimo- ; hut, in Teutonic, 
the short vowel represented by i has probably 
always been the corresponding ‘ wide ’ vowel (i), 
in English fznny, mzsszng. Thus, our current 
sound of short i in hzm, it, has, apparently, come 
down unchanged fiom OE, times. Long i, on the 
other hand, has undergone a great change, having 
about the beginning of the modern period changed 
into a diphthong with i as its second element. 
This evidently arose from the practice of beginning 
the utterance of the long vowel before the vocal 
organs had quite attained the very close position 
of long (f ), so that the sound began with an opener 
and less definite vowel quality, vvhich tended in 
use to become more and more distinct from the 
second element. The exact quality of the first 
element at present is difficult to fix ; it varies 
greatly in different localities and in different indi- 
viduals. We have symbolized the diphthong by 
(oi), taking the fiist element as the ‘mid-mixed- 
wide ’ vowel of Melville Bell’s scale, the general 
‘ obscure vowel ’ of English ; hut some phonetists 
take it as the ‘mid-back’ or the ‘low-mixed’ 
vowel, wide or narrow ; and it may be heard 
locally as the ‘ mid-front ' and ‘ low-front ’ wide or 
narrow. This diphthongization of original long f 
VOL, V. 


is not peculiar to English, but has taken place 
also in German and Dutch. The diffeience is that 
in English the old simple vowel symbol is retained 
for the new diphthong, while in German and Dutch 
this is expressed by the new diphthongal symbols 
ei and y (formerly/) : cf. OE., OliG., OLG. 
with Eng. mine, Ger, 7 nein, Du. 7 nijn, formerly 
myn. 

Ill addition to the two normal modern English 
values (i) and (ai), the letter i has others, due 
either to the disturbing influence of a following 7 ~, 
to the retention by foreign words of their foreign 
sounds, or to the obscuring effect of absence of 
stress in certain positions. The sounds that occur 
in stressed syllables are the following ; 

1. i in hzt (hit). 4. a in fzr (far). 

2. ai „ zee (ais), 5, f „ pzque (pfk). 

3. aia „ hzre (haRz). 6. i® ,, emtV (emisu). 

All these may occur also in xinsfressed syllables, 
W'hich have besides 


7. a in nadzV (n^^’daz), 

8. 1 „ trinzty (trimiti). 

the last a slightly dulled power of (i) nearly = (e) . 

The combination ie has the value of No. 2 in 
die, dies, di'ed, etc. ; of Nos. 5 and 6 in fz«ld, clizVf, 
grieve, iiier, grenadzkr, etc. ; exceptionally that of 
(e) in fiz^nd, (i) in szeve. Finally, and unstressed, 
it has that of simple (i), as in aene, cit«s, pitzVd. 

The combinations ai, ei, oi represent diphthongs 
in Iszzzah (aizai'a), afsle (ail), ezder (ai’dai), oil 
(oil), etc. ; but ai, ei merely represent e-, e^, i or 
in aim (,c‘m), air (e^i), rein (rem), feint, heir 
(ear), rec^z’ve, reorzpt, Lfz'tli (Izj)), wm (wl®!^ etc. 

Before another vowel in the suffixes -ian, -ier, 
-ion, -ions, etc., i has often the consonantal value 
of/, or a value which readily passes into it : e.g. 
Christz'an, clothzVr, couvizVr, milifan, onion, nnion, 
copzazzs, prevzazzs ; after certain consonants, this / 
value is merged in the consonant, which it pala- 
talizes, as in sparzous (spf’'/as), nafzbn (n.?’’j3n), 
solz/zer (scu-ldgoz), furzbn (fizz-gon), Perrz'a (pojja), 
hojzer (hJu-goj), fns/iioa (fae'Jbn). 

The minuscule or ‘ small letter ’ i is now surmounted by 
a dot. This is no original part of the letter, but is derived 
from a diacritic mark, like an acute accent, used to par- 
ticularize the I in positions in which it might have been 
taken merely for the stroke of another letter. It appears to 
have begun in Latin MSS. about the nth c. with the it in 
such words as mgenii, and to have been thence extended to 
i in contiguity with Tit, w, or «, and finally to have been used 
with i in al! positions. The accent form of the mark, seen 
In Caxton's type and in modern German, was in isth c. 
handwiiting often developed into a long curved flourish; 
but in books printed in Roman type it was reduced to the 
round dot nowin use. In chirography, the dot still largely 
serves its original purpose of indicating the i ; hence the 
phrase to dot the ts. 

I'he same cause that led to the dotting of i contributed 
largely to the formation of j, originally merely a lengthened 
or tailed i used finally as a more distinctive foira, especially 
when two I’s came together, as in ingeiiij, or In the numerals 
ij, iij, viij, etc. ; also to the substitution of y for i, espe- 
cially in contiguity with r«, 71, 71, etc., or when final. In 
English it became at length a kind of scribal canon that t 
must not be used as a final letter, but must in this position 
be changed to y ; but in inflected forms, where the i was 
not final, it was retained ; hence our current spellings, city, 
cities holy, holier, holiest ; carry, carries, carried, car ner ; 
weary, wearisome, etc. In modern English no native 
word ends in i ; in alien or adopted words so ending, the z 
is usually pronounced (ai) in cirri, foci, magi, and other 
Latin plurals, also in Rabbi, Rabboni, Eli, Leui,^ and 
otlier Hebrew names, but as (i) in alkali, Cadi, Mahdi, and 
other foreign words of recent adoption. 


I. 1 . Illustrations ofthe literary rise of the letter: 
a. simply. (The plural appears as Is, /’s, is, Is.) 
I fer se, or I per se /, the letter I by itself forming 
a word, esp. the pronoun /. Also/^. esp. in 
Dot of {on) an i, to put the dots ert the i’j, to dot 
the {o)ie's) i’r : see Dot 5 b, &."*■ i b. 

c 1000 jElfric Gram, iii, Of Jiam [stafum] syndon fif 
vocaies, b»t syntl clypjendlice : a, e, i, <7, it. Ibid., Gyf t>u 
cwjst n_u index, bonne byS se 2 consonans. c i^$o Poem agst. 
Friars i. {Rel. A ntiq. I. 322) With an I. and an O. thai pray- 
sennot SeyntPoule. Ibid, ii, Withan 0 . and an I. men weven 
that thai wede. c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr, (in Palsgr. 8951, 
Y e sha! pronounce . . your i, as sharpe as can be. 1352 Huloei 
Q iv, I Letter is as wel a consonante as a vovvell. 1622 Mabbe 
tr. Aleman's Guzman n. ni. li II. 226 , 1 only was compleat ; 
I was //i'j-se/ ; I was like a Rule, without exception. 1669 
W. Holder Elem. Speech 95 Our vulgar (7) as in (stile) seems 
to be_. . a Dipthong. composed of a, t, or e, i, and not a simple 
Original Vowel. 1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 240 No 
English Word ends in I, but has always an E after it, as 
easie .. tho' now ie is frequently changed intoy. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., That verse in Virgil, Accipium inimi- 
cum imbrem, riraisque fatiscuiit; which abounds in z’s. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Led. xvi. 317 It is but a logical 
breathing : a logical dot on a logical i. 1892 Bowen in Law 
Rep. 2 Ch. Div. 486 He must . . have full notice. But there 
is no regulation as to what t’s are to be ciossed or what i’s 
ate to be dotted in the notice to be given. 

b. Representing Gr. iura, Iota : see Jot. 

c 975 R uslm. Gosp. Matt. v. 18 Ol^bzet seleorejj heoftin 
and eorjje, an i [Yulg. iota tmum] e)>ha an holstajfes ne 
5eIiorel> fiom ae. c 1000 Ags, Gosp. Ibid , An i ol 5 Se an prica. 

2 . Comb. I-dot, the dot of an i ; I-bar, I-beam, 
I-iron, I-rail, an iron bar, rail, etc., the section 
of which is like the letter I, 

1875 Knight Did. Meek. s.v. Angk-iron, Other forms are 
known as Z-iron, I-iion, etc. Ibid, 1195, I-rail, a. double- 
headed rail with flanges on each side above and below ; on 
the foot and tread. 1890 Gordon Foundry 69 A ceaseless 
hoisting and swinging and lowering of angle-bar, I bar, 
Z-bar, or other bar gliding into its appointed jilace.^ 1897 
P. Warung Tales Old Regime 23 They were identical tu 
. . the position of an i-dot. 

II. 3 . Used, like other letters of the alphabet, to 
denote serial order; marking, e.g. the ninth sheet 
of a book, or quire of a MS., etc. 

4 . In Logic, the symbol of a particular affirmative. 

1552 T. \yiLSON Logike 54 b, A dooeth affirme : E dooetli 
deny, whiche aie bothe vniuersall : I dooth affirme, 
O dooth deny, whiche we particular call. 1620 T. Granger 
Div. Log. 262 The Vowels, .signifie the qualities, and quan- 
tities of the premisses. A. An universall affirmative. E. 
An universall negative. I. A particular affirmative. O. A 
particular negative. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1869) 14 
If I be false ; A is false, E true, O true. 

5 . The Roman numeral symbol for One. 

This was not originally the letter, but a single line denot- 
ing unity. It is repeated for the units up to 3 (II, HI), 
formerly, as still on adial-plate, to 4 (IIII). These are added 
to symbols of higher numbers, as VI=6,XII = i2, XXni = 
23, LI = 51, CII = 102, etc. Prefixed to V and X, it 
diminishes them by i : IV=4, IX=9. (In ME. MSS. and 
early printed books these symbols are very frequent instead 
of the corresponding words, being usually written with a 
point before and after, thus, ‘ he hadde . im , c. knyghtes '.) 

1450 W. Somner in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4 He, with ij or iij 
of his men. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl, s.v., I, in the ordinary 
Roman way of numbering, signifies one; and when repeated, 
signifies as many units as it is repeated times. 

6. Math. In Higher Algebra, i or t is often 
used for the imaginary quantity V — i, square root 
of minus one. In Quaternions, i, j, k are symbols 
of vectors, as distinguished from scalars. 

III. Abbreviations. 

I.=various proper names, as Isaac, Isabella, India, etc.; 
formerly also = Jesus. I (C/izw.) = Iodine. I (Z’du/.) in dental 
formulae =incisor. t f- the earlier equivalent of i.e.=id est 
(L.)thatis (to say), z. h.p, (Affc/i.)=indicated horsepower. 
See also I H S, and I O U in their alphabetical places. 

c 1265 Voc. If. Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 554/3 Ariimesie, 
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{. mugwirt, i. merherbarum. 1641 French Dhtillaiion 
(16513 i. 40 Then invert it (i) turn it upside down. i66s 
Stillingfl. Orig . Sai . r , i. iii. § 3. 45 He dwelt in Petlior 
by the river, i.e. saith the Chaldee Paraphrast, in Poor 
of Syria by Euphrates. 1777-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v.. 
In abbreviatures and ciphers / frequently represents the 
whole word Jesus. 1875 Jowett P/rnfo (ed. 2) III. 26 Under 
favourable conditions, i.e. in the perfect State. 1894 Times 
20 Sept. 4/6 With an expenditure of no i.h.p. 

I (ai), fers, pron., 1st sing. nom. Forms; see 
below, [OE. ic = Golh., OFris., OLG. (Fris., 
LG., Du.) ik, OHG. ih (MHG., mocl.G. /fA), 
ON. ck, eg (Norw. eg, Sw. jag, Da. je^ OTeut. 
*ek, ik = OSl. azTf, Lich. < 23 , L. ego, Gr. iyth{v, Skr. 

piimitive type '^egom, *epoj The OTeut. 
ik is supposed to have oiiginated as the unstressed 
or enclitic form of ek, and to have become at length 
the general form. Of ic, as of its cognates ego, etc. , 
no inflexional forms are known ; the oblique cases of 
the singular are supplied from a stem me- common 
to the whole -Aryan family. The plural nom. sue 
has a Germanic form *wi-z (Goth, iveis, OHG. 
Tvir, ON, v^r), from a primitive stem ivei-, Skr. 
vay-dm ; its oblique cases are from a stem mtsr 
(;— *iis], co-radicate with L. nos, Skr. nas. Thus 
the inflexion of the pronoun is supplied from four 
distinct roots. Besides the sing, and pi., OE. had 
also a dual = we two, us two, which survived into 
early ME, and was in use after 1 200. The original 
accusative forms became obs. at an early date, so 
that in later OE., as in ME. and mod. Eng., this 
case was levelled with the dative. The OE. geni- 
tive case was also declined as an adj. (lire pos- 
sessive pronoun), and already in ME. mm (/«/) 
was confined to this use, while tire, onrie retained 
certain genitival uses almost to the close of the 
ME. period; see OuB. The paradigm of the 
pronoun is thus as follows ; 


yicc, 

Dai, 

Gtn, ! 

Dess. Pre?t. f 


Old English. 


StNGULAK. 

ic 

inec 1 me. me 
me, me 
inlu 


Dual. 

wit 

•unciti unc 

uuc 

uiicer 


PLURAL, 
we, w5 
tibic ; Ub 
As 

(iser; uro 


AV/«. 

Dal. jicc, 
Cen. 

Doss. Dron, 


Middle Englisk. 


ic, ich ; i 
me 

[utU/ottudl 
min, mi 


wit (win) 
unc (unnc) 
[no/ybimd] 
unkcr 


we (weoj 
us, ous 

I ure, ur, cure, our 


Mom, 1 

Dal, Acr, me 

Doss, f absol, mine 

Droit, i adj', my 


Modern Ert'ilish, 

I [oil.] 


we 

us 

ours 

our 


OE. ic remained in ME. as ic, ik in the north ; 
in midi, and south it was early palatalized to ich 
(itj). In north and midi, the final consonant 
began by 12 th c, to be dropped before a con- 
sonant, the pronoun being in this position reduced 
to * ; in the 14th c. ik and i were still used before 
vowel and consonant respectively in the north, but 
7 alone appears in north and midi, after c 1400. 
In the south, ich remained much longer, esp. 
before an initial vowel, in which position, also, 
it was in 16th c. commonly reduced to ch, in 
writing conjoined with the verb, as in cham I am, 
chave I have, chill I will, chot I wot (initial h and 
w being elided). Before a consonant, ch was some- 
times extended to che, as in Shakspere’s 'che vor’ 
ye’ ; and, in the forms ich, utch, ch-, che, or utchy, 
the pronoun remained in s.w. dialects till the i8th 
or first half of the 19th c. The simple vowel i, to 
which the pronoun was elsewhere reduced, was in 
course of time diphthongized (as if, ai, ei, aei, or ai) ; 
at first proh. only when under stress, but at lengili 
when unstressed also ; a relic of the earlier un- 
stressed form remains in north Eng. dialects in the 
enclitic pronoun following a verb, which is still (i) 
or (t'l, as in wad-I ‘ would I ciid-l, pronounced 
waddy, diddy (wa'di, di di). In most northern 
dialects a new unstressed form originated from the 
diphthongal / by dropping the second element, and 
retaining the first (a, e, a) as eh, a ; by the length- 
ening of this again there has been developed a 
new stressed form (£, a, p) written ah, aa, aw, oa, 
which is now the ordinary form of the pronoun 
in north Eng. and Sc. dialects. 

The ME. ic, ik, ich, were also spelt yk,ych{e ; i 
varied with j ox / (the MS. character for these 
being often the same), also witli^, V, and finally 
at the introduction of printing settled down as 7 , 
Both i and ich were often written in combination 
with the verb, as in idttde I did, icham I am, 
ichill I will ; these last were often erroneously 
divided by later scribes and printers as 7 cham, I 
chill (also erratically spelt c'ham, ch'am, etc.). 

The history and uses of the oblique formswiil be found in 
the separate articles Me, Mine, My, Ous, Ours, etc.) 


A. Illustration of Forms. 
a, 1-4 ie (2-3 Orm, ice, 3 ig, 3-4 hie), 4 ik 
(yk, ike, bye). 

c 725 Corpus Gloss. 526 Convenio, ic groelu. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. John vii. 29 Ic hyne can, and jif ic seege ]>dst ic lune 
ne cunne, ic beo leas, c 117S Lamb. Horn, 13 peniie .seiidc 
ic eoH rihte widerunge and ic eon wide ^euan wela. c 1200 
Ormin Ded. 11 Icc hafe wennd inntill Ennglissh Godd- 
.spelless hall^he laie. c 1250 Gen. 4 Ex. 315 Ic wene Sat ic 
and eue iiise wif suien adam bilirten. Ibid. 34 QiieSer so 
bio rede or singe, c 1300 Havelok For.. noble shrud, 
T hat hie haue youen hire to offte ; Hie haue yemed hire to 
■softe. Ibid. 686 For litel ig do the lede To the galues. 
c 1300 Cursor M. 22^21 (Edin.) For med ik [Cott. ic] ask a 
litil bon pat ik [Cot/, i] beseke wit wordis qiion. Ibiit. 24797 
(Edin.) pi.s like urn j>at ike [Gott. i] of sai. C1310 in Jtcl. 
Ant. I. 146 The lif that bye ledh. 1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 
384 As Ic hard say. 1377 Langi.. E. PL H. v. 228 Ac I 
swere now, .so the ik, pat synne wit 1 lete. c 1386 Chaucer 
Reeve's Prol. 13 But ik [v.r. yk] am oold, me list no pley for 
Age. 

ti. 2-6 icb (3 Mcb, 3-6 ycb, 5 yebe, 5-6 
icbe). 01 . 2-3 ih, ibc. 0 '^. tV/t was combined 
with its verb, with elision of h oxw, e.g. icham, 
ichave, ichill, ichot •, by later scribes often wrongly 
divided i cham, i chill, y choulde, etc. Also so 
theech = so thee ich, so may I thrive! 0 '^. Sub- 
sequently, in s.w. dial., initial ich became oh joined 
to a verb ; e.g. 6-8 cham, chwas, cha, chave, chad, 
chill, chould, chard ( = I heard): seeCH, 'cH. 0 ^. 
Later, in s.w. dial., cK became che. 

eii6o Hatton Gosp. John viii. 14 Ich wat hwanon ich 
com, and hwider ich ga. Alter. R. 8 pe pinge.s pet 

ich write her. a 1275 Prov. cEl/red 576 in O. E. Misc. 134 
Hich pe wile sagen sope pewes. 111300 Vox 4 Wolf 2^ in 
Hazl. E. P. P. I. 59 Be .stille, ich liote, a Goddes nome ! 
c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 916 Now wyf quod he, heere nys 
but thou and I . . Leuere ich hadde to dyen on a knyf Than 
iheeoffende, trewe deere wyf. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. i. 14 
Esteward ich hyhulde after pe sonne, And sawe a toure, as 
ich trowede. c 1420 Chron. Vilod. 1382 As yche vnder- 
stonde. c 1450 Lonelich Grail lil. 692 Mochel lever hadde 
Ich here to dye. 1:1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 207, I must 
haue reuerence ; why, who be ich? 111529 Sicelton E. 
Runimyug 2xg Ich am not cast away. 1561 Awbelay Prat, 
Vacab. 8 My maystens, ich am an old man, and halfe 
blinde. 1568 T. Howell Arb. Amitie (1870) 89 With cap 
and knee, ich will serve thee, what should ich more declare. 
1589 in Puttenhara. Eng. Pocsie iii. xix. (Arb.) 213 Iche pray 
you good mother tell our young dame, Whence I am come 
and what is my name, e 1645 T. liK\iv.sSomcrsetsh, Man’s 
Compl. i. (E D. S.l, Dost thinke ’chill labor to be poore, 
No no, ich haue a-doe . . Ich will a plundring too. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Kersey), /cA, a Word u.s’d for I in the Western 
Parts of England. 

^1. crivs Lamb, Horn. 75 Ih ileue gode .. ich ileue pet 
god is. Ibid. 77 pe worde pet ihc speke to ou of mine mupe. 
a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 866 Thar-to ich heipe, God hit wot ! 
Ne singe ih horn no foliot. a 1300 K. Horn 981 Ihc habbe 
walke wide Bi pe se side, c 1300 Havelok 1377 Ihc haue 
ther offe douthe and kare. 

fP. a 1225 J-uliana 12 Ichulle leoten deor to teoren ant to 
luken pe. 1297 ‘R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8359 Ich . . abbe . . iholpe 
er ywis & ^ut ichoile her after more. ^1300 Harrow. Hell 
71 Wost thou never whet ycham ? a 1327 Death Edvj. I in 
Pol. Songs (Camden) 247 Vcholde, gef that y myhte. c 1330 
Amis <5- Amil. 945 Yif y swere, icham forsworn. 1:1386 
Chaucer Pard. T. 619 Lat be, quod he, it schal not be, so 
theech [T/.rr. thee ich, peche, theche, peiche].. c 1420 Chron. 
Vilod. 536 Cud berth of Dereham, he sayde, ychame. ir 1529 
Skelton E. Rummyoig i Tell you I chyli, If that ye wyll. 
*547 Boorde Introd. KnowL i. (1870) 122 Iche chain a 
Cornyshe man. 1:1566 Merle Rales of Skelton in Y.'j IVks. 
(1S43) I. p. Ixvi, I cham sicke ; I chill go home to bed. 1640 
Brome Sparagus Card. iv. xi, I chill look to you, 

) 3 -’. 1529-1746 [see Ch pron.]. 1562 J. Heywood Pi-ov. 
4 Epigr. (1867) 108 By lys cham a shamd. Ibid., Cha 
forgote itquight. At shrift chad my pater noster. Ibid, 
141 Chil ley my gowne. 1567 Damon 4 Pythias in Hazl. 
Dodsley IV. 72 Chill say no more, lest I offend. 1575 
Gammer Gnrton II. i. in Dodsley O. P. II. 25 And channot 
sumwhat to stop this gap, cham utterly undone. 1586 
Fernf, Blaz. Gentrie 459 By my vaye, chame more wearye 
. . than yif chad gone to pjowe all this daye. 1605 Shahs. 
Lear iv. vi. 250 Chill picke your teeth Zir. c 1645 T. 
Davies Somersetsh. Man's Compl. ii. (E. D. S.), ’Chill sell 
my cart & eake my Plow. 1746 Exmoor Scolding (E.D.S.) 
244 Chad et in my Meend, and 20 chave still. Bet chawnt 
drow et out bevore tha begen'st agen, and than chell. 

8*. 1568, 1594 [see CheP 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 246 
Keepe out che vor'ye. ?i6.. Plain Truth in Relig. Anc. 
Eng. Poetry (1823) HI. 127 Ah ! ah I che zmell the now, 
man ; Che know well what thou art, 

7. 2-41, (3 hi, 3-43, e), 4-6 y, 5 Y, 4- 1 . 7I. i- 
(y-), combined with following verb : formerly esp, 
frequent with contracted verbs, where an apostrophe 
is now inserted, as in Ide = I'd, I had, lid = I'd, 
I would, He, yle = I'll, I will, Ime = Pm, I am, 
Ise, Ice, Vsh.-Is', I shall, Ive =I'’ve, I have. So 
Sc. I'nk, aa 'nk = I think, -i, -y, appended en- 
clitically to verbs ; e. g. ami, cam, havy, Jiaddy ; 
mod. dial, -y or -ee. 

y. 1154 0. E. Chron. an. 1137 § 3 , 1 ne can ne i ne mai tellen 
alle pe wunder. a 1240 Ureisnn in Cott, Horn. 197 Hwar 
ich was and hwat i dude, a 1240 Wohunge ibid. 283 A 
hwat schal i nu don? a 1275 Prov. Hil/red 336 in O, E. 
Misc. 123 Hi ne sawe it nocht, £-1290 A". Eng. Leg. I. 
iio/t39 Hire hepene name ne j nou^t telle. <11300 Cursor 
M. 25408 To pe mak j mi bon. c 1300 St. Margarete 107 
For him ic wole pane dep afonge: y nabbe perof no doute. 
*382 Wyclif Matt. xiv. 27 Haue trust, I [1388 Y] am ; 
nyl 5e dreede [1526 Tindale, It is y, be not a frayed]. 
£1386 Chaucer Prol. 31 So hadde 1 spoken with hem 
euerychon That I was of hir felaweshipe-anon. c 1399 Pol, 


(Rolls) 11 , 9 .^mong the ten comandementz y rede. 
1411 in E. E. Wills (1882) 19 Also y be-queyih to William my 
son an aburioun of stele. <81450 R’nt.de la Tour Vso\. 1 
But a litelle y reioy.scd me. 1509 Barclay Shyp 0/ }'oty\ 
(isyo) 30 As I haue sayde (theifoie) 1 say agayne. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VJ II 51 h, I Charles went iiexte to hym. 
x6ii Bible Gen. ix. 9, I, behold I, establi.sh iny covenant 
with you. 1653 W. Ba.sse in IVitl/im's Angler iii. 80, I t.ire 
not, 1 , to fish in seas. 1719 I)e Foe Crusoe i, wiii. (i84cu 
320 They have all been as liad as I. 1722 — Col. Ja, k 
(18401 46, I could not tell money, not 1 . 1816 Scot i Auiti/. 

viii, ‘ I’, ‘And I’j'.'Vnd I’, answered many a icady voiu'. 

7‘. c 1200 Moral Ode 2 in '/> in. Coil. Iloni. 220 Ich wealde 
more pan idude. Ibid. 4 peih ibie a winter eald. a 1240 
Lojsongvct Cott. Horn. 217 Ibileue on Oe boll guste. 1533 
J. Heywood Pm'd. 4 P'rere in iIa/ 1 . Dodsley I. 231 By .)is. 
I’sh lug thee by the sweet ears 1 Ibid. 232 I'sh knock tlie>- 
on the costaid. 1567 Triall Trees. (1850) 9 If you will 
giiie me leaue, yle tell ye liowe. Ibid. 14 Ise teache you to 
speake 1 1592 Shaks. A’ o/n. 4 ful. i. iv. 38 lie be a t'andh - 

hulder and Tooke oii._ 1598 — Merry IV, v. i. i Go, He bold. 
1605 — Lear iv. vi. 246 Ice try whither your Cost.sid, 
or my Ballow be the harder. 16 .. Fair Rosamund (in Periy 
Relig), Nay, death lid lather thuse 1 1657 Thafi* Comm. 
Ezrax. 44 lie meddle with none of them. 1742 Richard 
SON Pamela III. 308 I’d a better Opinion of thy Spirit 1 
72. fi20o Trin. Coll. Horn. 129 Ne ami noht crist. £1300 
Harrow. Hell 43 Hard gates hauy gon. a 1310 in Wright 
Lyric P. x. 37 Navy the none haimes to helhe. c 1310 in 
RcL Ant. I. 146 Fayrer lio [ = 011] lond hawy non syen . . 
Thar for amy cummen here. Ibid., Wit my rue y me fede 
Can! do non oihir dede. C1330 R. Bhunne Chron. IVace 
(Rolls) 14892 Seint Bede so herdy telle. _ £1391 Chauci R 
Astrol. 11. & I Than haddy. .the ful expeiience. Ibid, S 40 
T'hus hauy 2 degrees. X790 Mrs. Wheeler IVestmld. Dial. 
55 Mun E maak a bit a firaad Mudder. 1828 Craven Dial., 
I is sometimes pionounced like K, particularly when the 
pronoun follows the verb, as ‘ do-E’, for I do. 

B. Senses and constiuctions. 

I. As pronoun. 

1 . The pronoun by which a speaker or writer 
denotes himself, in the nominaiive case, as the 
subject of predication, or in attributive or predica- 
tive agreement with that subject. 

See examples above, under head A. 
b. Sometimes =>: I, if I were you (he or she). 
1846 G. E. CoiiRiE 25 Mar. in M. Holroyd Mem, xi. (1890) 
241, I should not be too strict about the ‘artificial flowers 
o. Sometimes qualified by an adj. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A, 11. iii. 171 Poore 1 was .slaine, wlicii 
Bassianus dy’d. 1687 Death's Vis. iii. (1713) 4 Alas 1 What 
shall poor 1 become? 2690 Drvden Don Sebastian Epil. 4 
Poor I to be a nun, poor you a friar, 2693 — Roundelay i, 
Wretched I, to love in vain ! 

2 . Sometimes used for the objective after a verb or 
preposition, esp. when separated from the governing 
word by other words. 

This was very frequent in end of 16th and in 17th c., lint 
is now considered ungrammatical. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, V. iii. ii. 321 All debts are deercl he- 
tweene you and I. 1600 — A. V. L. i. ii. 18 My father 
hath no childe but I. c 1600 — Sonn, Ixxli, And hang more 
praise upon deceased I. 2598 B. Jonson Ev. Man in Hum. 
v. iii, Brayne-worme ha’sbeene with my cossen Edward anil 
I, all this day. 2649 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 136 To give 
you and I a right understanding of those particulars. 2698 
Vanbrugh Prov. Wife v. ii, It must all light upon Heartfree 
and I. Between you and I. 1720 Mrs, Centlivr); 

Bickersiaff's Burying 14 Leave your Lady and I alone. 
1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. iii, Let you and I cry quits. 

3 . In mod. s.w. dial, used as an emphatic objective. 

Cupid's Garden in Hughes Scouring While Horse vii. 

(2859) 180 Let thee and I go our own waay, And we'll 
let she go shis’n. 2859 Barnes Hiuomely Rhymes 20 How 
you do muddle 1 Gi’e I the spade. 2863 — Dorset Gram. 
(Philol. Soc.) 23 We should say unempliatically ‘ Gi'e me 
the pick ’. .but emphatically ‘ Gi’e the money to /, not he 
1877 Elworthy W. Some) set Grant. 35. 

II. As substantive. 

4 . The pronoun regarded as a word. 

*599 Broughton's Let. ii. 8 The Cleerer of Diuinilk, the 
I per se I, and the belweather of Diuines. 2722 Wollaston 
Relig. Nat, ix. 185 It would be the .same as to .say the soul 
of the soul, or the body oj the body, or the I of vie. 2859 
Hare Guesses^ Ser. i. (ed, 51 94 The proudest word in Engli.sh, 
to judge by its way of carrying itself, is I. 2874 Helis 
Soc. Press, v. (1875) 66 An ‘egotistical fellow’, as you call 
him.. presses for^vard with his ‘I, I, I', simply because, 
perhaps unjustly, you do not recognise that ‘1 ’ sufficient]}'. 
2883 Westcott Ep. John (1886) 220 The unchanged and 
unchangeable ‘ I ' of the Word, 
b. Another I = a second self, 

*539 Taverner Erasnt. Prov. (1545) 140 My frende is as 
who shuld say an other I. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 48 
At al times another 1 , in all places the expresse Image of 
myne owne person. 2624 Sylvester Panaretus Wks, (1621) 
85s That same other I. 

6 . Metaph. The subject or object of self-conscious- 
ness; that which is conscious of itself, as thinking, 
feeling, and willing ; the ego. 

1720 Berkeley Princ. Hmn. KtiowL § 139 What I am 
myself— that which I denote by the term 1 — is the same 
with what is meant by soul or spiritual substance. 2722 
bHAFTESB. C/iarac.vi. IV. i. III. 193 The (Question i.s, ‘ Wjiat 
constitutes the' we ’ or IV and, ‘Whether the/ of thisinstam, 
be the same with that of any instant preceding, or to come ’. 
*764 Reid Inguiry i. § 3 How do I know that, .the I of this 
moment is the very individual I of yesterday ? 2829 Carlyle 
Alisc. (1837) II, 75 A Manifestation of Power from .some- 
thing which is noi 1. 1870 H.. Macmillan Bible Teach. 
viii. 152 Man is not an independent unit ; a self-centred, 
self-sustaining I. 2874 W. Wallace Logic Hegel § zo, 32 
‘ I ’,in the abstract, as such, is the mere act of concentration 
or reference to self. 1892 E. B. Bax Outlooks fr. New 
Slandpoittl iii. 199 The / which we think of when we say 
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inyse!/ . . is not the true /, the / that is thinking, but merely 
a pseudo-/, a synthesis of thoughts and feelings reflected in 
this/, which are immediately or intuitively identified with 
that /. 

III. Phrases containing /and its verb, taken sub- 
stantively : / say, a mere assertion ; /will, a formula 
of promise, e. g. in marriage ; I know not what{^ = 
f. je lie sais qiioi\, the unknown, unintelligible, 
or inexpressible. I AM, the Lord Jehovah, the 
Self-existent. 

i6ix RtGLE Exoli. iii. 14 And God saide vnto Moses, I am 
th.at I am ; And he said, Thus shalt thou say vnto the 
children of Israel, I AM hath sent me vnto you. 1634 Canne 
Necess. Separ. (1849) 241 His proofs are always beggarly, I 
says, or ifs, and may be sos. lyn Shsftesb. C/iarac. (1737) 
I. 332 Which the re.st of mankind, feeling only by the effect, 
..term the je-ne-scay-quoy, the unintelligible, or I kninv 
nolwhat. ^ Ibid. II. 413 Whatever is commonly said of the 
unexpressible, the unintelligible, the I-know-iiot-wkat of 
beauty. 1772 T. Olivers Hymn, 'The God of Abraham 
praise' viii, Jehovah — Father — great I AM, We worship 
Thee. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. ConcL, Her sweet ‘ I will ' 
has made you one. 1884 H. Conway in Harper's Mag-. Dec. 
T47/2 Both bride and bridegroom said their ‘ I wills ' in. . low 
tones. 

Hence X-^t-ynonce-wd., I-hood, X-uess, I-ship, 

conscious personality; Z-ism, a. Metaph,.^ 
the referemiB of all things to one'sown consciousness, 
egoism ; b. nonce-wd., the frequent use of ‘ I ’, 
egotism of style ; X-now {Metaph.), the subject of 
present consciousness. 

1835 Mas. Carlyle m Lett. (1883I I. 18 In spite of the 
honestest efforts to annihilate my *I-ety. 1662 Sparrow 
tr, Bekme’s Rem. IVIis., Apol. cone. Perfection 118 The Man 
Christ is .. the First who in the Anointing dyed to the 
Humane *I-hood. Ibid., und Apol. to Tykken 17 He in- 
clineth himself to my Minehood, and my Ihood inclineth it 
self up into him. 1871 Macmillan P rue Vine iii. (1872) 82 
He has no autarkia, or self-sufficingness— no ichheit, or 
I-hood, as the Germans would say. 1840 Eraser's Mag 
XX 1 1. 620 The oneism, the *I-tsm of the German, making 
for each individual his own mind the centre of his universe, 
1848 Geo Eliot in J. W. Cross Life (1885) I. igi Your 
affectionate letter demanded some I-ism. xS&&llliistr. Lond. 
Nexus 4 Dec. 598/2, I wonder whether any other writers . . 
often fall into the sin of T, I, I-ism’. iSgiE.B.BAxOutioohs 
fr. New Standpoint iii. rS 4 Being . . is simply transfigured 
*I-ness. Ibtd. 189 Both alike are modes of I-ness. Ibid. 200 
This distinction is . . traceable to that between the *I->toxu, 
which thinks and piesents, and the thing tliought considered 
perse, that which is thought and presented in it. . .The think- 
ing and presenting I-now may be regarded as the material. 
a 1834 Coleridge Lit, Rent. (1839) IV. 23a Who can compi-e- 
hend his own. .personeity, that is his ‘*I-ship {Ichheit). 

I, obs.f, Aye, yes, and of Eye ; var. Hi Obs., they. 
I’, 1 , weakened form of I.x prep, before a cons., 
aj in I faith ; now dial, or arch. 

1 1 - ME. prefix, also written Y-, OE. ge- [ = Goth. 
gii-, OHG, ga-, ge-,gi-, Ger., LG., Du.,§'fi-] forming 
collective sbs., deriv. adjs., advbs,, and vbs. ; esp. 
used with the pa. pple. of verbs, and in southern 
ME. a normal prefix of the pa. pple. like mod. Ger. 
and Du. ge- in gesehen, gezien, ME. usen, i-se, 
yseen, yse. 

In early ME., this prefi.x regularly appears as /-; words 
which did not survive to c 1340 have rarely any other form, 
l.ater, y became (for graphic reasons) more usual, and was 
the form in which the prefix w.as bonowed fiom Lydgate, 
etc., by the Spenserian archaists, as in ycla i, ycleped, ygo, 
ypent, yxuts, etc. In this Dictionary, the eailier words 
which are known only with the /• spelling, are entered 
under I ; those which survived to have y-, and esp. the 
archaistic yclad, yclept, etc. appear under V. In MSS., the 
/often stands separate from the rest of the _ word, or is 
united to it by a hyphen ; the latter practice is frequently 
followed by editors, and it has been adopted heie, in order 
to render the character and sense of these words more 
distinct to the eye. 

I- reduced form of the negative prefix In -‘1 
(q.v.j, used in some words of L. origin before 
(later 7 i), as ignoble, ignommy, ignorant. 

-i, suffix-, the plural ending of Lat. 2nd deck nouns 
in -us (-d^),also ofital. words in -0, -e, retained in 
English in the plurals of some words in learned 
or scientific use, as cirri, foci, radii, banditti, 
dilettanti, literati. In some words a learned or 
technical pi. in -i and a popular one in -uses are 
both in use, e.g. foci, focuses, hippopotami, hippo- 
potamuses. 

It is also fiequent (without a singular j in mod.L. 
names of orders or other groups in Natural History, 
as Acanthopterygii, Chondropterygii (sc. pisces, 
fishes), Acrocarpi, Cladocarpi (sc. musci, mosses), 
-i-, connective or quasi-connective L. being 
the stem-vowel, as in omni-vorus, or a weakened 
representative thereof, as in grani-vorus {grano-), 
or herbi-vorus {Jierba-'), or merely connective, as in 
gramin’i-vorus {gratnin-)] so uniformis,aurifer, 
terri-genus, pac '-i-ficus. So in many English words 
taken from L. directly or through French, and in 
modern words formed on their analogy, e. g. ameshi- 
fornt, hydriform (erroneously hydraform , hydrse- 
form), seii-form, etc. 

la,-: obs. spelling of Ja-. (Cf. I the letter.) 
-ia, suffix'^, a termination of L. and Gr. sbs. 
[■^ i-, 1-, stem or connective vowel -b -A sujffx 2], 


in Gr. esp. frequent as the ending of abstract sbs. 
from adjs. in -os, etc. Many words so formed aie 
in Eng. use, 0& hydrophobia, tnania, militia-, hence 
frequent in mod .Latin terms of Pathology {cepha- 
lalgia, hxmaturiafiyperalgia, hysteria)-, of Botany, 
in names of classes, orders, or other divisions, as 
Monandria, Digynia, Cryptogamia, and in generic 
names of plants, formed on personal names, or 
otherwise derived, as Dahlia, Fuchsia, Lobelia, 
Wisteria, Woodsia ; Calceolaria, Mantisia, etc. ; 
in names of countries, as Australia, Tasmania, 
Rhodesia ; and in names of alkaloids (after ammo- 
nia), a.s,aconitia, atropia ,conia,morphia, strychnia, 
in which more recent nomenclature prefers the 
ending -ine. In Fr. -ia became -ie, whence ME. 
-ie, Eng. -y, in sbs. in -ency, -ography, -ology, etc. 

-ia, suffx'^ [f. -i- stem or connective vowel -t- -A 
suffix 4J, forming plurals of Lat. and Gi’. sbs. in 
-ium, -e (-i), -lov, some of which are in Eng. 
use, as paraphernalia, regalia, saturnalia ; hence 
frequent in mod.L. names of classes, etc. in Zoology, 
ses Mammalia, Marsupialia, Reptilia, Amphibia. 
laeint, ohs. f. Jacinth. lacstro, obs. f. Jack- 
straw. I-80rned, ME. pa.pple. of E-arn v. 
t I-allll(e, V. Obs. [OE. gedgnian, f. dgnian 
to Own.] trans. To own, possess. 

t iooo/ElfricA/wa II. loaHwi sceal he ffonne him anum 
Seagnian him bam Is forgifen? iriooo /Elfric Giam. 
xxvi. (Z } 157 Possideo, ic ^easnise. ciaog Lay. 1932 Nu 
wes al jii-, loncl iahned a Brutus bond. Ibid. 3743 He wolde 
hi noroen iahnien J>a tonda. 

-ial, suffix, repr. L. -ialis, -idle, in adjs . formed 
from sb. stems in -ia-, -ia-, as curidlts, tibialis ; 
extensively used in med.L., Fr., and Eng. to form 
derivative adjs. from L. adjs. in -is, -ins, as crehst-is, 
celcst-i-al, ierrestr-is, terrestr-i-al, dictatdr-i-us, 
dictator-i-al. See -al suffix 1 . 
lauih (ai'temb). Pros. [a. F'. iambe, ad. L. 
iamb-us.\ = Iambus. 

1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc. s.v. Iambics, To add three 
short .syllables to the last iamb. 1847 Schmitz tr. Zumpt's 
Lat. Gram. App. i. 553 Two anapaests, according to the 
analogy of two iambs, make an anapaestic metre. 1894 
.‘{thenxum 24 Mar. 372/2 Using the phrase ‘li.sing rhythm ’ 
to denote an iamb. 

Iambic (siias-mbik), a. and sb. Pros. [a. F. 
iambiqm {1 529 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad.L. iamhk-zts, 
ad. Gr. lappiKus, f. tapfios Iambus.J 

A. adj. 1 . Of afoot, verse, rhythm, etc. ; Con- 
sisting of, characterized by, or based on iambuses. 

Iambic trimeter, a verse consisting of six iambuses (three 
dipodies) in the odd feet of whitm the iambus may be 
replaced by its metrical equivalent (the tribrach) or a 
spondee or its equivalent, the even feet being_ kept pure 
(though in Latin especially the licence of substitution was 
extended even to them). 

1586 Wkbbe Exig. Poetrie (Arb.) 62 Ye shall perceiue them 
to containe in sound ye very propertie of lambick feete, as 
thus. . . ‘II that rn^ slender oaten pipe In verse was wunt tu 
sOunde '. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 39 ^ 5 Aristotle ob- 
■serves, that the lambick Verse in the Greek Tongue was 
the most proper for Tragedy. '17SS Johnson Gram. Eng. 
Tongue, Prosody, The feetiof our verses are either iambick, 
as ‘aloft, create’; 'Or irochaick, as ‘holy, lofty’, 1789 
Twining Aristotle's Treat. Poetry {y%\‘S)A\. 445 The hexa- 
meter is but one third longer than the lambic trimeter, 1869 
Sf.eley Led, <5- Ess. (1870) 176 The regular beat of the 
iambic cadence. 

2 . Of a poet : Employing iambic metres. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 28 These be subdiuided 
into., the Heroick, Lirick, Tragicic, Comick, Satirick, lam- 
bick, Elegiack, Pastorall, and certaine others. Some of the.se 
being termed according to the mattei they deale with, some 
by the sorts of verses they liked be.st to write in. 1585 T. 
Washington tr. Nicholay's lAoy. 11. viii. 42 Hipponax the 
poet lambique. 1633 P. Fi.etcher Purple IsL. 1. xx, O let 
th’ lambick Muse revenge that wrong. 

B. sb. (Usually pi.) An iambic foot, verse, or 
poem. Also iransf, a piece of invective or satire 
in verse (cf. Iambus). 

IS7S G. Harvf-y Letter-bk. (Camden) 100 In the nexte 
seate to thes hexameters, adonickes, and iambicks, I sett 
those that .stand uppon the number, not in meter, such as my 
lorde of Surrey is .sayde first to have putt forthe in prynte. 
1631 Cleveland Poems 34 Come keen Iambicks, with your 
Badgers feet. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 262 What the lofty- 
grave tragedians taught. In Chorus or lambic. 1682 
Drvden Mac Flecknae 204 Thy genius calls thee not to 
purchase fame In keen lambics, but mild Anagram.^ 1809 
Coleridge Metr. Feet 5 Iambics march from .short to long. 
la’Blbicail, tr. rare or Obs. [-AB.] =piec. adj. 
1383 Stanyhurst AEueis etc. (Arb.) 126 Too my seeming 
. .the lambical quantitye rellsheth soom what vnsauorlye in 
cure language. 1398 Meres Paladis Tamia. 283 b, Two 
lambical Poets, Gabriel Haruey, and Richard Stanyhurst. 
Hence Xa'mbically adv., ‘ in the manner of an 
iambic’ (Worcester 1846, citing Chr. Obsei-vef). 
lambist (aiircmbist). [ad. Gr, iap^LOT-djs, 
agent-n. f. iap 0 i^fiv to iambize.] A composer of 
iambic verse ; a writer of iambics. 

1839 Tufnbl & Lewis tr, C. O. MuUefs Hist. Doric Race 
II. 339 The Syracusan choruses of iambists were, without 
doubt, connected with this wonship [of Demeter]. 1849 
Grote Greece 11. Ixvii. VI. 33 With a malignity of personal 
slander not inferior to the lambist Archilochus. 

Iambize (aiise’mbaiz), v, rate, [ad, Gr, iap- 


to assail in iambics, f. iap^os \ see Iambus 
and -IZK.] To attack in iambic verse ; hence 

gen. to satirize. 

1789 T. Twining tr. Aristotle's Treat. Poetry (1812) 1 . 1. 
yi. noThe lambic, .was the measure in which they used to 
iambize each other. 

lambograpber (miCembp-grafoi). [f. Gr. la/t- 
Po-(pa(p-os (f. taptios Iambus + ypdepos writing, 
writer) 4 - -erI.] A writer of iambic-. 

1623-6 Shirley Maid's Rev. i. ii, I am an iambographer 
. . One of the sourest versifiers that ever crept out of 
Parnassus. 1873 Svmonds Gzvi-. Poets iv. 107 Next in date 
to Simonides among the lambographers ranks Hipponax of 
Ephesus, who flourished about 540 b. c. 

II Iambus (siise-mbris). Pros. [L., a. Gr. lap^os 
iambus, iambic verse or poem, lampoon, f. Idir- 
Tfiv to assail (in words) ; the iambic trimeter 
being first used, according to tradition, by the 
Greek satiric writers Archilochus and Hipponax.] 
A metrical foot consisting of a short followed by 
a long syllable ; in accentual verse, of an unac- 
cented followed by an accented syllable. 

The iambic rhythm, as being closest to that of ordinary 
.speech, was employed in Greek and Latin as the conrimon 
nietre of dialogue; its earliest known use is as a vehicle of 
invective and satire. (Cf etym. above.I 
1386 W. Webbe Eug. Poetrie 69 A mj'Xt foote of 

2 sillables. of one short and one long called Iambus as >-> -. 
2389 Puttenkam Eng. I'ocsie 11. xiii. [.xiv.] (Arb.) 135 Of all 
your words bissillables the most part naturally do make 
the foote Iambus, many the Trocheus, fewer the Spondeus, 
fewest of all the Pirrichius. 1603 HovLAttn Plutax-ch' s Mor. 
1257 The intension of Iambus unto Paean Epibatos. 1823 
J. B. Sealf.v^mo:/. Grk. Metres 2 In the Iambus and Trochee, 
the Arsis (or Ictusi is invariable, being upon the long Syl- 
lableof each. 1824 L. Murray £ng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 374 The 
Alexandrine measure .. consists of six Iambuses. ‘For thou 
art but Cf dust ; be humble and be wise 1833 Edin. Ren. 
LVI. 372 The Iambus, which in technical language is said 
to consist of anacrusis and arsis. 

-ian, sxtffx, repr, L. -ictn-us, i. e. an original or 
connective vowel -z-, with suffix -anus : see -AN i, 

‘ of or belonging to Formed by adding -anus to 
stems ending in -i, as Itali-a, Itali-an-ns, Fabi-us, 
Fabi-dn-us, Vergili-us, Vergili-dn-us, Chnsi-us, 
Christ-i-dn-us. Hence, in many Eng. words adapted 
or formed from L., in which the suffix forms both 
adjs. and sbs., as antediluvian, barbaxian, his- 
torian, equestrian, patrician, saiurnian ; and in 
modern formations from proper names, the number 
of which is without limit, as Addisonian, Armi- 
niaxi, Arnoldian, Bodleian, Canmonian, Glad- 
stoniaxi, Hoadleian, LJugoftian, Johnsonian, Mor- 
xisonian, Ruskinian, Salisburyian, Sheldoniaxi, 
Taylorian, Penny sonian, ]d’'ardian, Words- 
worthian ; Aberdonian, Baihoniatt, Bostonian, 
Caxitabx-igian, Devoxnaxi, Galwegian, Glasgo^ve- 
gia 7 t,Johnian, Oxonian, Parisiaxt, Salopiaxt, Sierra 
Leonian. There are also sportive formations, as 
axiy-lengthian. See also -an. 

Tn.Ti EhiTi R (oiiscnjin), a. Also 7 -in. [ad. L. 
ianthin-us, acl. Gr. idvOivos.'} Violet-coloured; 
dyed of a violet colour. (See also quot. 2876.) 

1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxv. 5 Ramme.s skinnes died 
redde, and ianthin skinnes \felles in?ithinas\. 1876 Treas. 
Bot. (Rev. ed.) 616/1 Icinthine, pure blue stained with red, 
so as to be intermediate between the two colours. 

lare, larke, obs. ff. Yabe, ready, Yabk v. 
I-armed, ME. pa. pple. of Arm v. 
tl-athel(e, w. Obs. [OE to ennoble, 

f. petSeliaxi -. see Athel(e Zf.] 

1 . traxis. To make noble or renowned. 

a 1000 Hymns vii. 26 (Gr.) Du eart jcaiSelod ^eond ealle 
world, c 1203 Lay. 22496 pu hine scalt iieSelien, to cnihte 
hine dubben. 

2 . To elate, fill with joy. 

c 1205 Lay. 3605 Sone wero pe aide king wunliche iaeSeled, 
Zatraliptic (oiitetrali'ptik), a. and sb. rax-e. 
Also 8 erx'on. iatroleptic.k. [? ad. F. iatraliptique 
(Littre), ad. late L. Hatx-alipticus (inferred from 
iatf-aliptice), ad. Gr. laTpaXtirtriKjds, f. laTpakti'xrTrjs, 
f. larpbs physician -p dKtinTrjs anointer.] a. adj. 
Relating to the cure of diseases by the use of ungu- 
ents. b. sb. A physician who follows this method- 
1636 Blount Glossogr., latraliptick, y. Physitian or 
Surgeon that cureth only by outward applications of oynt- 
ment.s or frications. x-jvj-yt Chambers Cycl. s.v., It was 
one Prodicus. .who first instituted the iatraliptic art. 1735 
Johnson, lairoleptick. 1864 Web.ster, Iatraliptic. i886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., latraleiptic, Iatraliptic. 
la’trarchy. xtonce-wd. [f.Gr.ifirptis physician, 
after hiex-archy. | The order of physicians. 

a 1843 Southey Doctor (1847) YII. 498 The chiefs of the 
Hierarchy, the latrarchy, the Nomarchy,and the Hoplarchy, 

Zatric (oiiS’trik), a, x-art. [ad. Gr. iarpixebs, f. 
idrpSs healer, physician, f. idabai to heal : cf. obs. 
F. iatx-iquel] Belonging or relating to a physician 
or to medicine ; medical ; medicinal. 

1832 Badham Halieut. (1854) 84 In^ an early age of the 
iatric art, 1833 Ibid. 346 The iatrlc _ liver of the cod. 
1863 Bnglisktu. Mag.^ Feb. 158 The iatric powers with 
which he [/Esculapius] is credited. 

Zft’triCBilt [fi prec. T -AU.] Medical. 
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[1716 M, Davies Aih. Brit. III. Dissert. Physick 14 Doc- 
fors of Ihe name Panto-Jatrical Sciiptures.] 1816 Byhon 
Let. to Moore 29 Feb., 1 . .am. .still under latrical advice. 

SatrO-, lepr. Gr. idrpo-, combining form ofiarpu-s 
physician, itsed in Greek in larpopaGrfpaTi/cosl A.i'iio- 
MATHEMATICAL ; after which similar componnrls 
have been formed in the mod. langs. generally, 
tlatroohe'mie. Obs.rare-^. [See Iatro- and 
Ghemic i/;. 2.] =Iatrochemist. 

[1706 Phillips, lairochyiiticiis, a Cliymical Physician.] 
1721 Baillv, Introchymick, a Chymical Physician. 
Xatro-chemical (aiiKtroike-mikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Relating to or holding the chemical 
theory of medicine and physiology adopted by 
Paracelsus and others : = Chemiatrio. 

1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 252 The crudities 
of the latro-mathematical and latro-chemical hypotheses. 
1892 AthetUBum 6 Aug. 197/2 The history of the i.itro- 
chemical period. 

latrochemist (-ke-mist). [f. as prec. + 
Chemist.] One belonging to the iatrochemical 
.school ; also gen. (quot. iSbbl, one who applies 
the knowledge of chemist! y to medical practice. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, lairochymisi., a Chymical Physician, 
or one who use.s or prescribes chiefly Chymical Preparations. 
1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1853) 2fio In theory [he 
was] . . latro-chemist. 1866 Odling A nbii. Cheiu. 4 Only 
the iatro-chemist, if I may so call him, can ever hope to 
understand the varied series of actions, healthy and inoi bid 
in the living oigaiiism. 

latcology (aiistr^dodgi). rare~°. [ad. Gr. 
laTpo\oy[a [Philo) , f. Idrp 6 -s physician : see -LOU Y.] 
'J’he science of, or a treatise on, medicine. 

1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

latromathematical (-mscl 32 'mse-tikal'),tz. [f. 
inod.L. iatromathhuaiicus 1602), a. 

Gr. iarpopaOripariKos (Proclus), applied to ‘ those 
who practised medicine in conjunction with astro- 
logy’, f. idTpo-s physician + padripaTLic-bi mathe- 
matical : see -ioal. Cf. F. iatromathimatiqne^ 
j" a. Practising medicine in conjunction with 
astrology (quot. 1621). Obs. b. Relating to or 
holding a mathematical theory of medicine ; ap- 
plied to a school of physicians which arose in Italy 
in the 17111 century, whose system of physiology 
and medicine was founded on the principles of 
mathematics and mechanics. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. ii. i. iv. i. 298 Paracelsus . . will 
haiie . . time of cure, of gathering of herbs . . Astrolpgically 
obserued, which Tiiurnesserus, and some latromathimatical 
professors, are too superstitious in my ludgment. 1832 [see 
Iatro-ciiemical]. 1838-9 HALLAM_.«fsf. Lit. _IV. IV. viii. 
§ 38 362 A second school of medicine . . the iatro-mathe- 
inatlcal. 

Plence laitromatliema "tic ally adv. So also 
'h la'tromatlieiiia'tic 5<5. (see quot. 1656) ; j-Ia:* 
tromathema'tics, a work on medicine and 
astrology. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon yttd. Astral, vi. 178 He neglecteth 
not the preceptes of Phisick, but latromathematicallie 
ioineth them together. 1647 Lilly C/ir. Astrol. xliv. 268, 
I have endeavoured to English the latromathematicks of 
Hermes. 1656 Blount Glossogr., lairomathematiqtie . . 
may signifie a Physitian that is also a Mathematician, or 
one skild both in Physic, and the Mathematicks. 1855 
Mayne Expos. Le.r., latromathematics. 

latromathematician (-m^jitmati-Jan). [f. 
as prec., after mathematician’, in F. iatroniathi- 
maticieni] One belonging to the iatromathe- 
matical school. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, latromatkematician, a Physician, 
who considers Di.seases, and their Causes mathematically, 
and prescribes according to mathematical proportions. 
1838-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. IV. iv. viii. § 38. 362 Pitcairn 
and Boerhaave weie leaders of the iatro-mathematicians. 
i8s8 Whewell Hist. Sci. Ideas ix. ii. §3 II. 185 Several of 
the iatromathematicians were at the same time teachers 
o^ngineering and of medicine. 

latromechanical (-m/km-nikn), a. [See 

Iatro-.] = Iatbomathematical. 

1881 Huxley in No. 613. 34s This conclusion strikes 

at the root of the whole iatro-raechanical system. 

latrophysical (aiisetoifi-zikal), a. [See 

Iatro-.] Relating to medicine and physics. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., latrophysical, of or belonging to 
what is medical and physical ; anciently applied as an 
epithet of certain writings which treated of natural phe- 
nomena with relation to rrtedicine. 

I-attred, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Atter v , to 
poison. 

Ib., abbrev. of Ibidem. 

I-barmed, ME. pa. pple. of Ban v. 
I-bannysshed, ME. pa. pple. of Banish v. 
I-baptized, ME. pa. pple, of Baptize w. 

C130S St. Katk. J91 in E, E. P. (1862)95 Tuo bondred 
knyites ek ibaptized were. 

I-barnd, ME. pa. pple. of Burn v. 

1297 !R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9535 Wircestre was Jius ibarnd. 
tl-TJCr E'. Obs, rare. [f. I- pref^, OE. ge- + 
Be vi\ intr. To be. 

rtii7S Coit. Horn. 23s Hwe seden aerst fiat hes aerndraces 
wer isent of fif cheSen, swa ibeoS. a 1225 A ncr. R . 392 H es 
deciples, Jjet schulden stonden bi him and ibeon his siden. 
21320 Seuyn. Sag. (W.) 458 , 1 thi soget wil ibe. 

I-be, i-beo, i-beu, ME. pa. pple. of Be v. 


I-beate(n,, -bete(n, ME. pa. pple, of Beat v.^ 
i" I-bedde. Obs. \(yE.. gebedda,-e ( = OS. 
beddio, MHG. gebette), f. Bed j/a] A bedfellow. 

iieoxuul/tg..) 65s Woldc wisfruma wealb-)?eo secan cwen 
to jtebecldan. <21250 Owl ^ Night. 1570 pat [he] .. hiie 
sende betere ibedde. Ibid. 1490. 

'[I-bede, w. Obs. \Q\L.gehPodan,i. Idodan: see 
Bid V. A.] trans. To command, proclaim, offer. 

<1800 O. E. Chrou. an. 755 Hiera se sejieling jchwelctim 
feoli and feorh gebead. eg^o Laws of /Ethelst, ii. c. 20 
Hit beo seofon nihtum geboden. <21300 Ploriz ^ Bl. 804 
Ihc wulle 5eue pe a kinedom, Also long and also brod Also 
cure jet pi fader ibod. 

I-beft, ME. var, of Be ft / a. ///n’., beaten. 

c 1300 Cursor M, 20974 (Edin.) Anis was he I-beft a tuhse. 

I-bent, ME. pa. pple. of Bend v. 
t I-beot, Obs. [OE. gebiot, f, ge- I- frej. + 
Beot.] Threatening. 

ciooo jElfric Horn. I. 568 Alys us nu Drihten fram his 
gebeote. ctzo$ Lay. 7682 Heo speken of praette & of prute 
ibeote. /bid. 21029 pis was heore ibeot. 

I - berded, southern M E. form of Bearded. 

1387TREVISA Higdeii (Rolls) II. 195 Amayde..i-chaunged 
and i-torned into a man, and was i-berded anon. 

I I - bere, sb. Obs. [OE. gebxru, -e bearing, f. 
heran to Bear.] Bearing, comportment, conduct. 

<2900 Cynewulf Elenetyg (Gr.) We .. on gewritu setton 
peoda gebmru. a 1250 in O. E. Misc. 100 Milde wes pat 
inayde . . And of fayre ibere. <2 1250 Owl <5- Night. 202 Alle 
pat ihereth pine ibere. 

fl-bere, Obs. [OE. geberan ( = OS. and 
OHG. giheran, Oq^. gabairati), f. beran to Bear.] 
i rails. To bear, bring forth. 

c 893 K, jElfred Oros. IV. i. § 7 Ne mehton nanuht lib- 
bendes gebeian. cioqo Allfric Gen. xxxv. iq Rachel .. 
gebatr. .Beniamin. C120S Lav. 27850 ArSur . . pider iberen 
lette Luces pene kaisere. <21225 Aucr.R. 194 Wei is pe 
moder pet ou iber. c 1275 Pass, our Lord 22 in 0 . E. Misc. 
37 prytty wyntre and more. . Seoppe pat Mayde hyne yber. 

f I-bere, za2 Ohs. [OE. gebkran to comport 
oneself = OS. gibdriaii, MHG. gebseren ; see Berb 
V.] intr. To conduct oneself. 

C897 K. iElfred Gregory's Past. xlvi. 356 Ne scule [«] 
wiS liine gebieran swa swa wi 3 feond. 41205 Lay. 2roio pe 
mon pe swa ibereS. Ibid. 30288 Nu we majen wepen and 
wanliche iberen. <21225 y»liana 52 Heiberdeas. .ful wiht. 

Xberiau (oibi»‘nan), a. and sh. [f. L. Iberia 
the country of the Iberi or Iberes, a. Gr. ‘'l^r/pes the 
Spaniards, also an Asiatic people near the Caucasus 
in modem Georgia. See -an, -ian.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in 
Europe (comprising Spain and Portugal, the 
* Iberian peninsula’), or its inhabitants; hence a. 
Basque ; b. Of Spain and Portugal unitedly. 

a «6x8 Sylvester Tobacco battered 692 By This, th’ 
Iberian Argonauts May be suppos’d .. T’ have kill’d more 
Men then ^ their Martyrdom, Or Massacre. 1634 Milton 
Comus 60 Roving the Celtic and Iberian fields. 1828-32 
Thirlwall& Hare tr. Niebuhr's Hist. Rome{.x^$x) I. 171 
An Iberian colony at Nora. 1881 Times er Apr. 9/4 
Whether this Iberian scheme has any chance of realization. 
x8g8 J. Heron Celtic Church 7 There are reasons for 
believing that the Firbolgs contained an Iberian element. 

2 . Of or pertaining to ancient Iberia in Asia, 
nearly corresponding to modern Georgia. 

1671 Milton P. R. hi. 318 The Hyrcanian cliffs Of 
Caucasus, and dark Iberian dales. 

B. sb. 1 . a. An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in 
Euiope; hence (a) a Basque, {d) a Spaniard, b. 
The language of ancient Iberia, supposed to be 
represented by the modern Basque. 

1623 CocKERAM,_ Spaniards. 1632 Massinger 
Maid of Hon. i. i. When the Iberian quaked, her [Eng- 
land’s] worthies named. 184a Prichard Nat. Hist. Plan. 
xxiv. (1848) 256 The language of the ancient Iberians has 
survived . . in the vernacular speech of the Biscayans in Spain 
and the Basques of France. 

2 . An inhabitant of ancient Iberia in Asia. 
x6oi Holland Pliny I. 119 You enter . . into the Iberians 
region, who are separated from the Albanois . . by the 
iTuer Alazon, which runneth dovvne from the Caucasian 
hills. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 43 The Iberians, 
saith Montanus, dwelt neare to Meotis : certalne Colonies 
of them inhabited Spaine, and called it Hiberia. 1635 
Pagitt Chrislianogr. i. ii. (1636) 54 The Georgians are 
those people whom Cosmographers cal Iberians. 

Hence IheTianism (see quot.). 

1880 Literary World%Oct. 234/2 Iberianism, the project 
of bringing Spain and Portugal together under a single 
crown, 

Iberic (aibe-rik), a. [ad. L. Ibericus (///-) 
Spanish, f. Iberi : see prec.] = Iberian A. i b. 

1881 Times 21 Apr. 4/1 A large stride towards the Iberic 
union. 

Xberism (si beriz’m). [f. as Iberian -p -ism.] 
(See quots.) So X'herist, an advocate of ‘ Iberism ’. 
x88i Sat, Rev. 23 Apr. 519 IberLsm. . signifies the desire for 
a coalition pf Spain and Portugal, in which Iberia is to be 
for the Iberians. The Iberist. . would probably retort 

that England and Scotland got on very well together. 

Xberite (ai'beroit). Min. [f. L. Iberia Spain 
-P -ITE.] An altered form of iolite found at Toledo. 
1868 Dana Min. fed. 5)3or Weissite, iberite, kuronite, are 
..supposed to be altered iolite. 

I-bet, ME. pa. pple. of Beet v., to amend. 

"t I-bet6, Obs. [OE, gebitan, f. h^tan to make 
good, amend, Beet.] trans. To make good, 
amend, mend. 


971 Blickl. Hovt. 91 Donne .sceolan wc . . Sehetan eallc | .1 
we a:r . . ^edydon. c 117S Lamb. Hom. -iS yia is me Jjet u’ 
..heo lie jebette. Itnd. 149 If he ne mei .. his neode ibetc. 
c 127s Moral Ode 234 Heo nolde. .heoic .siniie ibcte. 

Ibex (ai-beks). Ahso 7 ibocks. PI. ibexes, 
raiely ibices (ai'bisfz). [L. ibex [ihic-eni) a kind 
of goat, a chamois.] A species of wild goat {Capra 
ibex or Ibex ibex) inhabiting the Alps and Apen- 
nines, the male of which has very large stioiigly 
ridged recurved diverging horns, and hair of a 
brownish or reddish grey becoming grey in winter ; 
the female, shorter horns and grey hair ; also calleil 
boiiqueiiti and steinbock. Extended to other species 
of the same genus or subgenus, inhabiting mountain- 
ranges in Euroiie, Asia, and Africa. 

2607 Toi’selu Fourf. Beasts 11658) km They inhabit. ,ilic 
Rocks or Mountains, but not the lop.s like the Ibcck.s. Ibid. 
347 The Ibex, .[some] take it to be a wikle Goat . . these ali- 
bied in theAlpes,and are of an admirable celerity, although 
their heads be loaded with such liorns, as no other lleitMs 
of their stature beareth. 2671 J. Weiisifu Meiallogr. ix. 
140 Goats that aieyalled Ibices. 1774 Gold.sm. Nat. Hist. 
II. 38 The ibex resembles the goat in .. shape. 1776 Pi n- 
NANT Zool. (ed. 4) I. 34 The origin of the doiiiestick goat is 
the Stein-boc, Ibe.v, or wild goat 1878 G. F. Maii.i'au 
P'()s/h<ii XV. (1880) 142 Numeious ibexes or Syrian cliainoi-. 
inhabit these cliflfs. 

tl-bid, z'. Obs. [OE, gehiddan {>=eO'd). gchid- 
dean, Goth, gahidjan), f. biddan, Bid v. B.] inh . 
To pray. (In OE. with refl. dative.) 

971 Blickl, Horn, 139 Uton gehiddan us to nriim Diilitne. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vi. 5 ponne ;;e eow 3;ebiddoii. 
cxxq^Lanib. Horn, 45 Ic ham jeue reste alswa pu ibeden 
hauest. <21225 Alter, R. 144 Wakied & ibiddeS ou, & tet 
sehal makien ou stonden. <2x300 Vo.v ij- Wolf 135 IGi 
hedde so ibede for the. 

II Ibidem (ibsi’dem). [L., = in the same place ; 
f. ibi there -P demonstr. suffix -dem, as in uieut, 
tandem, etc.] In the same place ; in the same 
hook, chapter, passage, etc. : used to avoid the 
repetition of a reference. Abbreviated ibid, or ib. 

1663 Boyle Exp. Nat. Philos, n. 4x5 Ad pag. 257 . . 
Ibid. Habc, &c. Ibid. 416 Ad pag. 259 lb. Cholera., is 
cm ed by the .same Remedies, 1675 Baxter Cath. Thcol. 
1. 1. 13 See more Ibid . . to the same purpose. Ibid. it. vm. 
169, I find Dr. 'I'wisse {ibid, and alibi siepe) charging it on 
them [etc.]. 1762-71 H. Walpole Pertue's A need. Paint. 
(1786) I. 119 Ibidem, Adam and Eve, half figures. 1868 
Furnivall Forewords to Babees Bk, 51 R. Wliiston, 
Cathedral Trusts, p. 2-4, ., Ibid., p. 10-12. 

Ibidine (aihidsin), a. 7 .ool. [f, L. ibis, ibid- 
(see Ibis) -p -ine.] Belated to the ibis, 

1875 Parker & Newton in Encycl, Brit. III. 713/1 In 
most of these Ciconian and Ibidine types the vomer is 
evidently azygous. 

t I-binde, v. [OE. gehindan (= OS. gibindun, 
OHG. gibinlan), f. Bind v.] trans. To hind. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark v. 3 Hine nan man . . ne mihte 
bindan. a 1x75 Cott. Horn. 229 pat \>a wel reowen bine 
Senaman and jebunden. c 1205 Lay. 2487 Heo noin riistiild 
& Abren & lette heom ibindeii. 

Ibis (ai’bis). PI, ibises ; also (now rarely) 
ibides (ai’bidfz), ibes (oi’bfz). [a. L, ibis (gen. 
ibis, ibidis, pi. ibes), a. Gr. F/3ts (gen. "/3iSos, 
the ibis, an Egyptian bird. So in F., Sp., and Pg. ; 
It. ibii\ A genus of large grallatorial birds of 
the family Ibididse, allied to the stork and heron, 
comprising numerous species with long legs and 
long slender decurved bill, inhabiting lakes and 
swamps in warm climates ; a bird ol this genus, 
esp. (and originally) the Sacred Ibis of Egypt 
{Ibis religiosa), with white and black plumage, an 
object of veneration among the ancient Egyptians. 

Other species are the Glossy Ibis {Ibis or Plegadis falci- 
nellus), found widely in the Old World and occasionally in 
N. America; the While Ibis {Eudocimns albus) of the 
Southern U. S. ; the Scarlet Ibis {E. ruber) of tropical and 
subtropical America, etc. 

_ 138a WvcLiF Deut. xiv. 16 An ybyn {1388 a siconye], that 
is a foule of Nyle flood, c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 2 j 
Aboute pis ryuer er grete plentee of fewles pat er called in 
Latyne Ciconie or Ibices [ed. 1839, 43 Sikonyes that thei 
clepen Ibes]. 1588 Greene Pandosto (1843) 51 Like the 
bird Ibys in Egipt, which hateth serpents yet feedeth on 
their egges. 1594 ? Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 284 
Those industrious birds, Tho.se Ibides. <zi66i Holvday 
Juvenal z-ji They ador’d the hiid ibis, for eating the eggs 
of serpents, which infest their countrey ; and for destroying 
snakes. 1839-43 Y ARRELi. Hist. Brit. Birds II. 506 The ap- 
pearance of the Glossy Ibis [Ibis falcinellns) in this country, 
though not uncommon, is still accidental. 1874 Couf.s Birds 
N. W. 513 Ibises inhabit the warmer parts of both hemi- 
spheres. They are nearly related to Herons. 

T.-blamed, ME. pa. pple. of Blame v. 

-ible, the form of the suffix -ble, representing 
L. -tbilis, formed from Latin consonantal stems 
(verbal or participial) and some £-stems, and -ibilis 
from /-stems ; as legible, poss-ible, visible, flexible, 
permissible, terrible, audible. Often displaced by 
~able in words that have come through French, or 
that are looked upon as formed immediately on an 
Eng. verb, as refer-able, ten-able, readmilt-able, 
convert-able, divid~ahle. 

I-bleched, ME. pa. pple. of Bleach v. I-bled, 
of Bleed v. I-blend, i-blent, of Blend v.. to 
blind, etc. ; see also Yblent. I-blessed, -et, 
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of Bless v. I-blowe(n, of Blow jy.i and 2. 
I-bobbed, of Bob v. 

tl-tood, sb. Ohs, [OE. gebod ( = OS. gibod, 
OHG. gaboi^, gibot^ Ger. geboi), f. OE. hiodan, 
OTeut. *beudan to command : see Bid v. A.] 
a. Command, order, b. Bid, offer. 

c8d8 K. i^^LFRED Boeth, xxxix. § 13 Be J?ses cyninges 
bode, c 1205 Lv/, 14611 Nulle we nauere mare ibodeii 
here. Al f>at he 5irnde al he him gette, 5isles and 

aoes, and alle his ibodes. 

I-bod, ME. pa. t. of Ibede z;., to offer. I-boded, 
of Bode v. I-boden, of bede, Bid v. A. 

+ I-boen, i-bon, ppl. a. [f. I- {--ge-) + ODa. 
i')(/i;j = ON. biUmt pa. pple. of boa, biia to make 
ready, etc. : cf. Bound ppl. a.l] Made ready, pre- 
pared, attired, dressed. 

C120S L\y. 14294 Heo weoren swiSe wel ibon. « 1300 
Siriz 434 Ich am redi and iboen To don al that thou sale. 

I-boghen, -bo3en, obs. pa. pple. of Bow v. 
I-boght, -boht, -bought, of Buy v. I-bol3e(n, 
var. of Bolghen, enraged. I-boued, of Boned a. 
Ibony, obs. f. Ebony. I-boren, ME. pa. pple. of 
Be.vr V. 

t I-borenesse. [f. iborm born + -ness.] Birth. 

a tzzs A i/cr. /C. 262 His Iborenesse on eorSe of \)s clone 
meidene. a 1Z40 Lqfsong in Coit. Horn. 205 Ich bide t>e and 
biseche )je. .bi his iborenes.se. 

I-borghe(ii,-bor3e(n, -borhe(ii, •borewe(n, 
saved, delivered, preserved ; ME. pa. pple. of 
Bekghe V. I-borsten., of Burst v. 
c izso Meid Maregrete li. He is iborsten a two. 
I-bosked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Busk v. 
I-botened, of Button v. I-bouade(n, i-bun- 
de(n, of Bind, I-binde v. I- braced, of Brace v. 
I-brad, of Bredezi.^, to broaden. I-bred, of 
Bredez/.i, to roast. I-brend, i-brent, of Burn zi. 
I-brevet, of Breve v. 

t I-bringe, Z'. Obs. [OE. gebringan, f. bringan 
to Bring.] trans. To bring, lit. and fig. 

a 1000 Sol. ^ Sat. 87 (Gr.) He nise^ 3 one laSan gast . . fleonde 
Xebrengan. _c 1203 Lay. 26861 Feouwer eorles he hsehte 
forS heom ibringen. atz^a Owl <§• Night. 1530 Nis nan nion 
})at ne mai ibringe His wif amis mid swuche pinge. 

I- broched, ME. pa. pple, of Broach 
I-broded, of Broad v. I-broght, -broht, 
-brou(g)ht, of Bring v. I-broiden, of Braid v. : 
see Broiden. 

t I'broke, -en, pa. pple. Obs. Broken. (See 
Break and Ybrbak.) 

fgoo tr. Bzdcc's Hist. v. vi. (1890) 400 Se ' 5 uma ^ebrocen 
WEBS, c ti7S Lamb. Horn. 83 Jef he hefde on his moder 
ibroken hire meidenhad. a 1225 ytdiana 49 Ich habtie . . 
ibroken ham be schuldren & te schonken. c 1290 Beket 1007 
in .S’. Eng. Leg. I. 135 For he suor .. and hath ibroke is 
oth. X319 B'cnr Elem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 49 Jack boy, is 
thy bow i-bioke? 

I I- broth.eren, -thren, sb. pi. Obs. [OE. 
gebyddor, -dru (, = 0 S. gibrdSar, OHG. gabruoder, 
Ger. gebriider), collective pi. of brdSor Brother.] 
Brethren, brothers collectively (or mutually). 

c 1000 Ags. Gosjt. Matt, xxlii. 8 ge synt ealle gebro'Sru. 
<: 1200 7 'rin. Cali. Horn. 2tg For l>i beS alle man ibrojiren 
and Ismstren. C1205 L.ay. 3880 Seine Iweren ibroSeren. 

I-browe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Brew v. I-built, 
i-buld, i-bult, obs. forms of Built pa. pple. 

a 1300 Floriz Bl. 643 His palais }jat was .so faire ibuld. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit, i. 367 The roufe aloft Ibuilt 
Of Geat. 

t I-bvU?es *’■ Obs. \0^. gebyrian = 0^. gibtirian, 
OKG.gaburjan, Ger. gebiihren : see BiR v.] inir. 
To pertain, behove, be proper. 

c 1000 jElfric Gen. xlviii. 18 Ne gebyraji hit swa. ei 1100 
O. E. Chron. (MS. C.) an. 1036 Hine man byrijde swa him 
•welsehyrede. cxtjsLami. Horn. 79 Nu hit iburd breke 
j>as word, a xzjo Proi'. yEl/red 75 pe eorl and pe ejjelyng 
ibureb vnder godne king jjat lond to leden. 

I-buried, ME. pa. pple. of Burt v. 
t I-burned, ppl. a. Obs. [OE. geb^rnod, f. bgrm 
Burns, Brinib.J Mailed. 

c 1000 AIlfric Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Loricains, ^^ebyrnod. 
c 1205 Lay. 26277 Gerin & Beof . . iburned and ihelmecl. 

I-by, i-bye, been, ME. pa. pple. of Be v. 
t I-bye, V. Obs. rare. [OE, gebycgan, f. hycgan to 
Buy.] tra»s. To purchase ; to pay for, atone for. 

10,, OE. Chron. anno 1016 Lundenwaru . . him fri)> ge- 
bohton, c 1435 Torr. Portugal 1222 pou shalt ib3’e it. 

Ic, obs. form of I, pron. 

-ic (formerly -ick, -ik(e, -ique), suffix, primarily 
forming adjs., many of which are used as sbs. 
The latter have also the form -ics : see 2. 

1 . In adjs., immediately representing F. -iqiie, ad. 
L. -ic-us, of Latin origin, as in nvic-us, classzc-us, 
public-tis, domestic-us, aqudtic-us, or ad. Gr. -ik-us, 
as in icaiuK-bs comic-us, 'qys.ypo.TM-bs grammaiic-us, 
TToirjTLK-bs poetic-MS. This was in Gr. one of the 
commonest of suffixes, forming adjs., with the sense 
‘ after the manner of’, ‘ of the nature of’, ‘ pertain- 
ing to ‘ of’. Its use in L. was much more re- 
stricted, and it ceased to be a living formative, 
except in the compound suffix ■dtiais (see -ATic, 
-age), and in words formed from Greek, or on 


Gieek types. These were very numerous in late and 
ined.L., whence they passed into the modern langs. ; 
since the i6th c. they have been taken directly fiom 
Gr., or formed upon Gr. elements, and in somerecent 
(esp. scientific) terms on words from L. or other 
sources, as carbonic, oratoric, artistic, bardic, 
scaldic, felspathic, Icelandic, Byronic. b. In 
Chemistiy, the suffix -ic is sioecifically employed 
to form the names of oxygen acids and other com- 
pounds having a higher degree of oxidation than 
those whose names end in -oiis ; e.g. chloric acid 
HO3CI, chlorous acid HOoCl, sulplniric acid 
H2SO4, sulphurous acid 

At the time when this nomenclature was introduced only 
two such compounds were provided for. In many cases 
other oxygen compounds have since been Obtained, but 
the names in ~icsi.\\<l~ous have been letained in their original 
applications, and prefixes as per-, hyper-, hypo-, sesqui-, etc. 
piefixed to denominate the additional compounds. 

1807 Thomson Cheni. 11 . 254 Tlie French chemists . . made 
some of the names of the combustible acids end in ic, as if 
they were saturated with oxygen ; and others in ous, as if 
they were cap.ab!e of combining with an additional dose. 
The fact is, that none of them are, strictly speaking, .satur- 
ated with oxygen ; for all of them are capable of combining 
with more, i^g D. Campbf.ll Inorg. Chem. 4 Acids formed 
by oxygen with another element, are distinguished by the 
termination ons, given to acids with a lesser quantity of 
oxygen, and ic to acids with a greater quantity. 

2 . Already in Gr., adjs. in -mbs were used abso- 
lutely as sbs., e. g. in sing, inasc., as XraiiK-6s (man) 
of the porch. Stoic, icpniK-bs (man) able to discern, 
critic, hence in L. Sioicus, criticzis, etc. ; also, in 
sing, fern., in names of arts (sc. riyyr]) or systems 
of thought, knowledge, or action (sc. Btcopia, ipiAo- 
aoipta), e.g. p pLOvaudj the art of the Muses, music, 
r] pTjropiKT} the oratorical art, ihetoric, t) rjOixi; 
theory of morals, ethics, oTrrt/cp science of vision, 
optics ; and in neuter ph, as expressions for the 
affairs or matters pertaining to some department, 
and hence as names of treatises on these subjects, 
as rd olKovopuKa things pertaining to the manage- 
ment of a household, a treatise on this, economics. 
Sometimes both forms were in use with a distinction 
of sense ; e.g. rj iroXiruclj the art of the statesman, 
political science, rd •noXiTiKa affairs of state, 
politics; this distinction tended however to become 
obliterated, as in tj raieriK-f], rd raUTUcd tactics, ^ 
<pv(nffi, rd (pvamd physics. In pairs like (pvtunri, 
(jivciied both forms gave regularly a L. form in -ica, 
as physica, which might be taken as fern. sing, or 
neuter pi. ; hence there was in med.L. considerable 
fluctuation in the grammatical treatment of these 
words. In the Romanic langs. (It, Sp. -ica, F. 
•iqtte), as also in Ger. {-ik), they were regularly 
treated as fern. sing. ; though in French, from the 
16th c., sometimes as plural {les inatliiniatiques) . 

In English, such words of this class as were in 
use before 1500 had the singular form, and were 
usually written, alter French, -ique, -ike, as arsme- 
tiki, viagike, tnusike, logikefyique), reloriqtie, zna- 
thematique igike, -He), mechaziiqzte, ecozzozziiqzie, 
ethyque {-Hi) ; this form is retained in arithmetic, 
logic, ziiagic, mzisic, rhetoric (though logics has also 
been used). But, from the 15th c., forms in -ics 
(-iques) occur as names of treatises (repr. Gr. names 
in -end or their L. translations in -ica), e. g. etiqzies 
= Td rjducd ; and in the second half of the l6th c. 
this form is found applied to the subject-matter of 
such treatises, in mathematics, ecozioznics, etc. From 
1600 onward, this has been the accepted form with 
names of sciences, as acoustics, conics, dynamics, 
ethics, lizzguistics, zzietaphysics, optics, statics, or 
matters of practice, as sestheiics, athletics, ecozto- 
mics, geozgics, gymnastics, fiolitics, tactics. The 
names of sciences, even though they have the foim 
in -ics, aie now construed as singular, as in ‘ mathe- 
matics is the science of quantity ; its students are 
mathematicians ’ ; in recent times some writers, 
following German or French usage, have preferred 
to use a form in -ic, as in dialectic, dogznatic, ethic, 
meiaphysic, static, etc. Names of practical matters 
as gymnastics, politics, tactics, usually remain 
plural, in construction as well as in form. 

3 . Besides the preceding, there aie many sbs. 
formed directly from adjectives in -ic taken abso- 
lutely, either after ancient models or on ancient 
analogies, as in names of medical agents, as alexi- 
pharmic,emetic, cosmetic, hidroiic {-fi. emetics, Q.to .) ; 
in names of styles of poetry or metres, as epic, lyric. 
Anacreontics, iazzibics', and in words ofvariouskinds, 
as domestic, rustic.caiholic.classicpnechazzic, lunatic. 

Words in -ic from Gr. or L. have the stress regularly on 
the penult, e. g. znechaCnic, drazna'tic, enclitic, famciic. 
The exceptions, as arithmetic, a'rsenic, ca'tkolic, he retie, 
rhe'ioric, lu'naiic, are chiefly words taken directly froin 
French, in which originally the final syllable had the main 
stress, and the antepenult a secondary stress (rhe-.iori'qzee). 


which afterwards became the primary in accordance with 
the regular treatment of French words (e.g. ■va'.niW, 
a'.nima' 1 ), in English. 

A tew adjs. in ic foim advs. in -idy, as publicly, frcDi- 
ticly, heroicly, but the adv. is usually in -ically, fiom the 
secondary adj. in -ical. iJeiivalive abstiact sbs. are formed 
in -iciTV, domestzLUy, atomicity, and agent nouns in-iciAsi 
as arithmetician, musician, phyihian. 

I-caclied, I-eakeled, ME. pa. pples. ofCATtH, 
Cackle leaein: see under lore a. 

-ical, a compound suffix, f. -ic + -al, sometimes 
forming an adj. from a sb. in -ic, as mzisic, nnisical, 
but moie fiequently a secondary adj., as comic, 
comical, historic, historical. Its origin appears to 
have been the formation in late L. of adjs. in -aVis 
on sbs. in -ic-zis, or in -zV^, e. g. grammatic-us 
grammarian, graznmatke grammar, gramznatic- 
dl-is grammatical, dezdtus cleigyman, clerk, cleric- 
dl-is clerical. So in med.L., chzrzirgicdl-is, dozni- 
7iic-dl-is, medicdl-is, znzlsicdl-is, physicdl-is. In 
French, adjs. of this type are few, and mostly taken 
directly from L, formations, z.%chirurgical,cHrical, 
grainznatical, ziiMical, etc. But in Englisli they 
are exceedingly numerous, e.xisting not only in all 
cases in which the term in -ic is a sb., but also as 
the direct lepresentatives of L. adjs. in -iczis, F. 
-ique. Thus we find before 1500 cazionical, chirztr- 
gical, doznesiical, zznisical, philosofihical, physical. 
Many adjs. have a form both in -ic and -ical, and 
in such cases that in -ical is usually the earlier and 
that more used. Often also the form in -ic is re- 
stricted to the sense ‘ of' or ‘ of the nature of’ the 
subject in question, while that in -ical has wider or 
more transferred senses, including that of ‘ practi- 
cally connected ’ or ‘ dealing with ’ the subject. 
Cf. ‘econoztzic science’, ‘an economical wife’, ‘pro- 
phetic words ‘prophetical studies’, ‘ a comic song 
‘ a comical incident ‘ the tragic muse ’, ‘ his tragi- 
cal fate’. A historic book is one mentioned or 
famous in history, a historical treatise contains or 
deals with history. But in many cases this dis- 
tinction is, from the nature of the subject, difficult 
to maintain, or entirely inappreciable. 

Adjectives of locality, nationality, and language, e&Balih, 
Arabic,TejUonic, and those of chemical and other techniciu 
nomenclature, as oxalic, ferric, pelagic, dactylic, hypnoti., 
znegalithiCjhxve usually no secondary form in -at. 

Hence some derivative sbs. in -icaUty, as technicality, 

I-called, ME. pa. pple. of Call v, 

-ically, advb. ending, f. -ICAL -i- -LT 2 , forming 
advs. from adjs. in -ical, which aie also used us 
the advs. from the corresponding adjs. in -ic. 
Thus historic, hislorical, adv. historically, poetic, 
poetical, adv. poetically. The adv. is almost always 
in -ically even when only the adj. in -ic is in current 
use, as in athletically, hypziotically , phlegmatically , 
rustically, scezzicaily. 

Icarian (Gike^Tifin), n.i _A 1 so 9 Icarean. [f. 
L. Icarius = Gr. ’Lcdpior, f. Icarzts, T/capos the son 
of Daedalus, in Greek Mythology.] 

Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of Icarus, 
fabled, in escaping from Crete, to have flown so 
high that the sun melted the wax with which his 
artificial wings were fastened on, so that he fell 
into the fEgean sea : hence, applied to ambitious 
or presumptuous acts which end in failure or ruin. 

1S9S Polimaniein. (i88i) 38, I feel my Icarlan wings to 
melt with the heate of so bright a sunne. 1623 Cockera.m, 
IcharioM soaring. Pride. 1639 G. Daniel 187'! 
II. 121 Mee better suits to Creepe Then with Icarian witige 
Contrive a scorned Ruine. a xfcz Shelley AJann. Anc. lu 
Ess, Lett. (Camelot) 43 Expectations are often exalted 
on Icarean wings, and fall. 1844 Disraeli Couingshy vii. i, 
Your Icarian flight raelt.s into a very grovelling existence. 

Icarian (sikeo-rian), af and sb, [f. Icari-a 
(see def.) -f -an.] 

a. adj. Pertaining to or characteristic of Icaiia, 
an ideal republic described, in a work ( Voyage at 
dearie, 1840) by the French communist Etienne 
■ Cabet (1788-1856), afterwards taken as the name 
of several communistic settlements, established, by 
Cabet at Nauvoo and elsewhere in U.S. b. sb. 
A follower or adherent of Cabet; a member of an 
Icarian community such as that at Nauvoo. 

1863 Athensum No. 1949. 309/1 A Phalansterian, perhaps 
an Icarian. 187s Commnnisiic See. U. S. 387 

The Icarians reject Christianity. Ibid. 393 The Icarian 
system is as nearly as possible a pure democracy. 

Hence Xca'rianism, the communism of Cabet. 

1883 R. T. Ely P'r. 4- Germ, .'socialism iii. 50 The apo.stles 
of IcarianiSmshould . . convert the world by teaching, pread.- 
ing..ar)d by setting good examples. 

I-caried, ME. pa. pple. of Carry v, 

Icary, var, of Ikauy, caviare. 

'Mcasn. Obs. rare~^, [ad. Gr. eiuagya com-, 
parison, simile, f. elud^tiv to make like, to depict.] 
A figurative expression. So flca’stic a. [ad. Gr. 
elKaoTiKbs], figurative. 

1664 H. More Aiyst. hiiq. 11, i. ix. 259 The difficulty cf 
understanding Prophecies is in a manner no greater, when 
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once a man has taken notice of the settled meaning of the 
peculiar Icasms therein. Ibid., These be the chief Icastick 
terms that occur in the Prophetick style, 

I-caat, ME. pa. pple. of Cast v. 
tlccheCn, v. Obs. [Of obscure history; in 
meaning it agrees -with the later forms Hitch, 
T’tcti but evidence of continuity is wanting.] 
trans. and intr. To move, stir. 

c MOO Ormin 8123 He, . icchedd himm a litell upp & wollde 
himm sellfenn mirrhrenn. Ibid, 11833 U.ss birrb . • le mare 
uss godenn, & icchenn uppwarrd aj^ summ del Inn alle 
gode dedess, c 1305 Si. Lucy 105 in E. E. F. (1862) 104 Hi 
ne ini3te hire a fot awinne, Ne make hire icche anne fot, of 
l>e stede. ibid. J32. 105 Hi gonne to draweand tuicche. And 
euere lai |?is maide stille, hi nemijte hire enes icclte. 
lecle, obs. form of Ickle, icicle. 

Iccol, dial, variant of Hiokwall. 

Ice (ais), sh. Forms : 1-3 is, 3 ys, (isse), 3-6 
yse, 4 ijs, iya(e, yss, 4-5 ysz, yise, 4-7 iae, (5 
hyse, 6 Sc. ische), 5-7 yce, 5- ice. [Coin.Teut. : 
OE. IS, OFris., OLG., OHG. (MDu,_, MHG.) fs 
fDu. ijs, Ger. eis), ON. iss (S\v,, Da. GTeut. 
*tso-. There are no certain cognates outside 
Teutonic.] 

I. 1 . Frozen water ; water rendered solid by 
exposure to a low temperature. 

Beowulf (Z.) 1608 Hit eal gemealt ise gelicost. a 1000 
Boeih. Metr. xxviii. 59 Hwa wundraS b®s . . hwy hat is 
inmge weorSan of wascere. ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxlviii. 8 
kyi, forst, hmjel and gefeallen siiaw, i.s and yste. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 43 pe forme wes swnan [? snaw], pat offer is. 
<'1350 Gen. 4 Ex. 99 Be firmament . . Of watres fioren, of 
yses wal Sis middel werld it luket al ; May no fir get melten 
Sat ys. J340 Hampoce Fr. Consc. 6644 It suld frese and 
tiiriie al in-til yse par. 1:1400 Maundrv. (Roxb.) xiv. 65 
pe frost and pe ysz es mykill harder pare pan here, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 258/1 Xce:, glades. 1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 
S b, Isidore saith, that it [CrLstallJi is nothing else then 
a congeled Ise. 1S20 T. Grangek Div. Logike 128 Colder 
then yce. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {.iTjId 1. 180 Ice, which 
is water in another state, is very elastic. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 62 Ice is in fact crystalline, while snow is crys- 
tallized. 1883 Howells Register i\, My feet are like ice. 

b. With pi . : A mass or piece of ice. 
egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xii[i.]. (18901 436 pasm sticciim 
halfbrocenra iisa. »3«3 Wyci.if Dan. ili. 70 Yces and 
snowis (L. glades et nives] blesse ge the Lord. iggS H. 
Hunter tr. .’it. 'Pier re's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. p. xxviii. We 
shall treat, .of the sources of the Atlantic, of it's ices, . . of 
it'.s currents, of it's tides'. *8*3 Scoresby iVkale Fishery 219 
These ices or glaciers, evidently give ri,se to the numerous 
floating bergs. 1875 iVond. Phys. World 11. iii. 246 Some- 
times these' ices offered but a level uniform sheet. 

2 . The ice': the layer of ice on a river, lake, sea, 
etc, ; the frozen surface of a body of water, 

[tf goo tr. Bxda’s Hist. 111. ifi.). (1890) 156 pa eode he sume 
neahte on ise uiiwarlice.] X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9511 Me 
migte bope ride & go In Temiese vpe pe yse. c 1394 P, PI. 
Crede 436 His wyf walked him wip..Barfote on pe bare ijs. 
1473 Warkvv. Chron. 3 Ther was ane fervent froste , . that 
menne myght goo were the yise. , 1335 Stewart Cron. 
Scot. I1.6ig Or euir tba wist on Forres loch tha ran, Wnder 
the ische syne drownit tbair ilkman. 1694 Acc. Sev. Lnte 
Poy. II. (i7ii}42_In theSpring the Whales are 5n..theWest 
Ice, as they call it. iSaoScoRESBV Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 266 
Separation between the east or wfuding, and west or sealing 
ice of _ the fishers, 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. vii. (ed. 8) 99 
Captain Cook was of opinion that the ice of the antarctic 
predominated over that of the arctic region. 

b. To break the ice: to make a passage for 
boats, etc, by breaking the frozen surface of a river, 
lake, etc. ; Jig. to make a beginning in some under- 
taking or enterprise {ci.to break gfotmd ) ; to prepare 
the way for others‘(cf. quot. 1 590) ; in modern usage, 
to break through cold reserve or stiffness. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 8g To be the first to break 
the_ Ice of the Enterprize. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 
Epil., The authour therefore in aduemturing to hreake the 
yse to make the passage easie for his countrymen, failing 
.sometimes of the fourd, and falling into the pit, may seeme 
worthie to be pitied. 1646 J. Cooke Vind, Prof. Lasu To 
Rdr., I have attempted to break the Ice in a subject con- 
cerning reformation in Courts of Justice. 1678 Butler 
Hud. hi. ii. 494 The Oratour. .At last broke silence, and the 
Ice. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. ix. 246 You see . . 
that I break the ice, and begin first in the indispensably 
expected correspondence between us. 1823 Byron Juan 
xtii. xxxviii, And your cold people are beyond all price, 
When once you've broken their confounded ice. 1893 Earl 
Hunmore Pamirs I. 226 The ice being thus broken, Ching 
Dolai put aside the reserve habitual to all Celestials. 

3 . In figurative expressions, with allusion to the 
slippery, cold, or brittle nature of ice. 

a 1430 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 907 Beware, I rede ; thow 
stondest on the yce. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxii. 
22, I seik the waiter hett In vndir the cauld yce. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. ii, 22 Tut, tut, thou art all Ice. 1649 
G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hen. IV, cxxix, Soe Spirits bound 
vp_ in the Ice of feare Are thawed by Nobler Passions 
shjneing there. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones yw:. iv, The 
bright eyes of our hero thawed all her ice in a moment. 
*849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 170 Those who knew 
him well, .were aware that under all this ice a fierce fire was 
constantly burning. 1892 Ouida in Fortn, Rev. LII. 785 
The incessant, breathless round of intermingled sport and 
pleasure danced on the thin ice of debt. 

4 . A congelation or crystalline appearance re- 
sembling ice. 

1605 Bacoh Adv. Learn, u. xxi. 5 5 Jewellers., if there be 
a graine, 6r_a cloude, or an ise which may be ground forth, 
without taking to much of the stone, they help it. 
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5. a. A frozen confection. Now with an and pi. : 
An ice-cream or water-ice. 

(In French the pi. glacesvn. this sense was admitted by the 
Acad, in 1762 ; but as late as 1825 it was asserted to be 
incorrect to say une glace.) 

[1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady X i Oct., 

The company are entertained with ice in several forms, 
winter and summer.] 1773 Brydone Sicily xxxili. (18091 

318 A free indulgence in the use of ices. 1831 Disraeli 
Yng. Duke xiii, 'I'he cakes and the_ confectionary, and the 
ices. 1848 Thackeray Van. P'air y.m, He went out and ate 
ices at a pastry-cook’s shop. 1850 T. & J. M. Morton All 
that Glitters etc. 11, Toby', take that load of pine apple ice 
into the ball-room, and present an ice to each lady. 

b. = Icing. 

1725 Bradley /’ rtW. Diet. s.v. Marchpane, You may’ also 
ice them . . and the Ice is to he bak’d with the Oven-lid. 
1819 Paniologia, /cf,.. concreted sugar. 

II. atirib. and Comb. 

6 . simple alirib. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii. 253 It was a Sword of Spaine, the 
loe brookes temper. 1744 {title) An Account of the Glacieres 
or Ice Alps in Savoy. X&13 Ellis Brand's Pop. Antig. II. 

319 notej'Ws. .have heard of Ice Fairs on the River Thames. 

1884 Longm. Mag. Feb. 413 The ice harvest lasts about two 
months. 1884 Bath Jrnl. j6 Feb. 7/2 The ice carnival at 
Montreal opened on Monday. Ibid., In the evening tlie Ice 
Palace was a wonderfully beautiful structure. 1895 IVestin. 
Gaz. 31 Aug. 3/1 We are increasing our ice consumption at 
about the rate of five per cent, a year. Ibid. 31 Mar. 

2/1 The crew will consist of twenty-four men, all of them 
experienced in ice navigation. 

7 . General combinations; a. atirib. Of or per- 
taining to ice, connected with, characterized by, 
occurring in, performed on, ice or the ice, as ice- 
baitle, -break, -chart, -clue, -coldness, -crack, -cross- 
ing, -fight, -flower, fog, -hole, -jam, -marsh, 
-measitrement, -melting, -snovement, -pressure, 
-range, -ravine, -road, -shove, -spot, -storm, -temper, 
-track, -tramp, -travel, -upheaval, -voice, -walk ; 
esp. in names of tools and implements used in the 
harvesting, carriage, and storage of ice for economic 
purposes, as ice-barge, -basket, -crusher, -cutter, 
-pork, -leveller, -mallet, -snarker, -pick, -preserver, 
-scraper, -shaver, -spade, -tongs, -tool. 

1856 Kane Arct. Expl. \ 1 . xxix. 297 The scars which 
their own'*ice-battles had impiessed on the vessels. Ibid. 
Lxxiv. 314, I met my officers, .and showed them my *ice- 
charts. Ibid. I. xii. 133 On this leturn I had much less 
difficulty with the *ice-cracks. Ibid. II. xxvi. 267 The third 
[sledge] we had to leserve as essential to our *ice-cro.ssing.s. 

Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 2oo*Ice-crusher,ice-pick.s, and 
tools used in handling ice, 2856 Kauk Arct. Expl. I. iii. 32 
One of those heavy *ice-fogs .. settled around us. 1853 _ — 
Grinnell Exp. xii. (1856) 87 The *'ice-hole of the Vitnline 
seal. 1863 Lyell Antig. Alan viii. (ed. 3) 139 When ‘ '‘ice- 
jams ’ occur on the St. Lawrence. 1856 Kane Arct Expl, 

I. xxiv. 314 Knowledge of Lancaster Sound and its '“ice- 
movements. 1896 Nansen in Daily Chron. 2 Nov. 4/1 The 
*ice-pressures began to be tremendous. 1884 S. E. Dawson 
Handbk. Canada 12a The '“ice-roads [acioss the St. Law- 
rence) are always marked out by spnice-trees stuck iu the 
snow. x86s Paskman Champlain xi. (1875) 334 He built a 
wall of bricks , . in order to measure the destiuctive effects 
of the ‘ “ice-shove ’ in the spring. 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
'J'rade,* Ice-tongs, utensils for taking up ice at a table. 2875 
Knight Diet. MecE, Ice-tongs, grasping implements for 
carrying blocks of ice. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1. vi. 58 
Nothing of “ice-upheaval has ever been described equal 
to thi.s. 

ta. Composed or consisting of ice ; as ice-barri- 
cade, -barrier, -bay, -beach, -bed, -block, -cake, -cas- 
cade, -case, -cataract, -chain, -cliff, -cone, -crag, 
-disc, -dock, -drift, -drop, -dust, -expanse, -float, 
-fragtnent, -growth, -hummock, -lake, -hwip, -mass, 
-neck, -ocean, -pearl, -pile, -plain, -precipice, -rain, 
-ridge, -roof, -sea, -shoal, -slope, -surface, -table, 
-torrent, -trap, -vault, -wall, -waste, -wharf. 

1856 Kane A set. Expl. I. xx.248 Deep cavities filled with 
snow intervened between lines of “ice-barricades. Ibid, 
xxxi. 421 A brig, high and dry, spending an Arctic winter 
over an Arctic ’’ice-bed. *«S3 — Grinnell Exp. xxvi. (1856) 
218 There it was, with the gangway stairs of “ice-block 
masonry. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 543 The glacier 
descends in a series of “ice-cataracts. z8^ Tyndall Glac. 

II, viii. 266 Such sand-layers give birth to ’’ice-cones. 18^ 

Kane Arct, Expl. I. xxv. 327 I'he “ice-drift from the 
southern of these had now piled itself in our way. 1795-7 
Southey ^ Minor Poems Poet. Wks. II. 97 Blue- 

lipt, an “ice-drop at thy sharp blue nose, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I, xviii. 124 An avalanche . . came heralded by clouds 
of*ice-dnst. 1774 Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776; lY. 326 They 
[bears) are not only .seen at land, but often on “ice-floats, 
several leagues at sea. 1897 Edin. Rev. Oct. 325 Among 
the “ice-hummocks off the southern shore of Franz Josef 
Land. 1591 Sylvester Yvry 133 North-west winde . . his 
volleys racqueted, Of bounding Balls of *lce-pearl slippery 
shining. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 1. (1856) 485 The great 

: “ice-plain formed one continuous sheer from the Greenland 
shore as far as the eye could reach, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xi. 84 Breathing more freely after we had cleared the “ice- 
precipice. Ibid. I. xxii. 152, I waited for him . . and helped 
him down the “ice-slope. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. I. vii. 71 
We could see the strait growing still narrower, and the 
heavy “ice-tables grinding up. i85o Tyndall Glac. i. xxiv. 
173, 1 visited the “ice-wall at the Tacul. 

c. instrumental, with passive participles, forming 
adjs., as ice-battered, -bemarbled, -born, -built, 
-capped, -chained, -checked, -chocked, -clad, -clogged, 
-clothed, -cooled, -covered, -crusted, -cumbered, -em- 
bossed, -enveloped, -fed, -glazed, -ground, -imprisoned, 


-laden, -lined, -locked, -marked, -polished, -preserz'ed, 
-rubbed, -sheltered, -worn. Also ice-like. 

1856 Kane A 7 'ct. E.xpt. I. xxviii. 3(14 Ensconced in our 
“ice-batteied citadel. 1757 Gray Ptogr. Poesy it. ii, In 
climes beyond the .solar road. Where .sli.iggy forms o'er “ice- 
built mountains roam. 1799 Cami’BML Pleas. Htpe 11. 12.' 
The “ice-chaiii'd waters .slumbering on the shoie. 18& 
A. R. Wai.i.ace Isl. Life 154 Where the whole country is 
completely “ice-clad. 1853 '^.wiv.Grinnell Exp. x. (1856) 76 
Through this “ice-clogged bay. 1755 SMOLLU'iT^bH'.t. (1803) 
IV. 167 Tliose savoury’ banquets, anti “ice-cooled potations. 
<11847 Eliza Cook Poena, Dog of Alps i, The “ice-covered 
.scalps ..of the Alps. 1856 Kane Arct. E.\pl. I._ .\iv. isfi 
Through the “ice-cru.sted window-panes of the cabin. 1798 
SoTHEBY tr. iVieland’s Oficron (1826) I. 97 Wedg’d in 
masse.s “Ice-emboss'd. 1813 Cot.EKiDor. Remorse 11. i. iH 
An “ice-glared precipice. 1^2 Tynuai.i. Eorms of ll'atee 
§ 365 The “ice-ground part of the mountains is clearly dis- 
tinguished from tlie splintered crests. i860 Tv nijall G'Ait. 

1. .xvi. 107 Between us and the “ice-laden valley, i860 
Gen. P. Tho.mi'Son Audi Alt, III. cxix. 60 On tlie sup- 
posed “ice-like plain. 1897 E. Convbi.ahe Cninbridgesh. 5 
'J’lavelled fragments of rock, usually “ice marked. 1880 
A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 176 The “ice-preserveU Antic 
mammalia, i860 C. H. K. Vae. Tour. 365 .Smooth, gtey, 
^ice-worn, gneiss hanks. 1893 Sir H. II. Hovvoittii Glattal 
Nightmai-e II. 704 The higner parts of the DovrgfeUls .. 
have not been ice-worn. 

d. parasyntlietic, ns ice-bearded, -belied, -hearted, 
-helmed, -pillared, -ribbed adjs. 

1591 Svt.vE.STER I'vry 174 “Ice-bearded Hoteas. 1819 
.Shei.ley Cenci iii. i. 153 Oh, “ice-hearted counsellor 1 1875 
Longf. Pandora v\. Voices of the ll'’ate>s, The nionntaiiis, 
the giant.s, Tlie “ice-helmed, the forest-belted. i838Et.ivv 
Cook Meiaia, King of IVdicI i. He burst tlirongh the “ice- 
pillar’d gates of the North. x866 B. Tavlou Poems, '1 he 
Harp, The thunders of the “ice-ribbed ocean. 

e. objective, as ice-blasting, -breaking, -cutting, 
-haunting, -loving, -making, sbs. and adjs. 

1883 Ftsheries Exhib. Catal, 36a “Ice-breaking Boat . . 
Used in.. sailing among tlie Ice. 1831 Ediu, Rev. I.III, 
343 “Ice-baunting. .species. Ice-loving .and inaritinic 

species. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 488_ Harrison's “icr- 
making machine, .is a particular application of the exliaiisl- 
ing air-pump. 1856 Kane Ai'ct. Expl. I. v I 64 A sintut 
“ice-shattering breeze, to open a load for us. 

8. Special Combinations : ice-action, the action 
of ice upon the surface of the earth, esp. chiTing the 
glacial period; ice-age, the glacial period [see 
Glacial 3) ; ice-anchor, a grapnel for holding 
a ship to an ice-Jfioe ; ice-apron, a pointed structme 
for protecting a bridge-pier from ice carried down 
by the stream ; ice -auger, an auger for boring 
large holes in ice, used in ice-fishing ; ice-ax, an 
ax used by Alpine climljers, for cutting steps in 
icy slopes ; ice-bag, an indin-rubher bag filled with 
ice and applied to some part of the body for medical 
or surgical purposes; ice-banner {U.S.) = ice- 
feathers {Cent, Diet.) ; ice-beam, a beam placed 
at the stern or bow of a ship to resist the pressure 
of ice ; ice-bearer, a frost-bearer or CliYOPHOiiL’H ; 
ice-bed, a stratified glacial deposit ; ice-belb, the 
fringe of ice along an Arctic coast ; = Ick-fuot ; 
ice-boulder, a boulder conveyed by glacial action; 
ice-box, a box or compartment for holding ice, an 
ice-chest ; or one that is kept cold by means of ice ; 
ice-calk=CALK sb.^ 2 (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875) I 
ice-calorimeter, an apparatus for determining 
specific heat by means of ice ; ice-canoe, a canoe 
with iron runners for use on frozen lakes or rivers ; 
ioe-cB,tscp\asia = ice-poultice {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; ice- 
cave, a cave ■which contains ice even in summer ; 
ice-chair, a chair fitted with runners so as to be 
propelled easily upon ice ; a sledge-chair ; ice- 
chamber, a compartment containing, or cooled by, 
ice ; a refrigerating chamber ; ice-chest (see quot.) ; 
ice-chisel, a chisel used for cutting holes in ice, or 
splitting blocks of ice ; ice-claw, an iron claw for 
giappling and lifting blocks of ice (Knight Diet. 
Jklech. 1875) ; ice-closet, an ice-chamber or ice- 
chest ; ice-clothes, clothing suitable for wearing 
on the Arctic ice ; ice-compress = ice-poultue 
{Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886); ice-craft, ability to deal 
with the ice in motmtaineeiing or Arctic explora- 
tion ; icemanship ; ice-creeper = ice-calk (Knight 
Diet. JMech. 1875); fics’dagger, an icicle; ice- 
drift, drifted ice in. the mass ; ice-drill= ice-aitger’, 
ice-drops, in transparent processes 1 esembling 
icicles, as in the ice-plant (Web.ster 1864) ; ice- 
elevator, a machine for lifting blocks of ice to 
a higher level ; ice-escape, an apparatus for rescu- 
ing persons who have fallen through the ice ; ice • 
farm {U.S.), a place where the business of pro- 
curing ice for commercial purposes is carried 
on ; ice-feathers, feather-like forms assumed 
by ice exposed to wind, in mountainous parts of 
the United States {Cent. Diet.) ; ice-fender, a 
fender or guard to protect a vessel from being 
injured by ice (Ogilvie 1882) ; ice-ferns, the 
fern-like formations produced on the surface of 
glass by the action of frost ; ice-fish, the caplin 
(Funk) ; ice-fishing, fishing in winter through 
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holes made in the ice ; ice-flow, an ice-stream ; 
t ice-flowers = ice-fox, the Arctic fox; 

ice-glass = crackle-glass (Crackle sb. 3) ; ice- 
gorge (K 6 ’.), an accumulation of ice-blocks chok- 
ing the bed of a river ; ice-gull, a name given in 
N. America to the glaucous gull and the ivory gull ; 
ice-ladder = ice-escape ; ice-leaf, a local name of 
Mullein, Veihascum Thapsus (Biitten & Holl.) ; 
ice-ledge = Ice-foot ; ice-loon, the great northern 
diver .S'.) ; ice-machine, a machine for the 
artificial production of ice ; ice-maker, one who 
manufactures artificial ice ; ice-mark, a mark, 
scratch, or groove produced by ice-action, esp. 
by glacial action during the ice-age ; f iee- 
meer, a cake of ground-ice ; ice-mill, a spot where 
a glacier grinds out the underlying rock by the 
action of loose stones, a glacier-mill; ice-pack, 
a body of separate pieces of drift-ice closely packed 
so as to form one great ice-field; ice-pail, a pail 
for holding ice, in which bottles of wine, etc. are 
plunged in order to cool the liquor; ice-paper 
[tr. F. papier glac^\ transparent gelatine in thin 
sheets used in copying diawings {Cent. Diet) ; 
ice-period, the glacial pei iod of Geology, the ice- 
age ; ice-pit, a pit in which ice is stored for 
preservation; ice-pitcher, a pitcher with double 
sides, or of non-conducting material, for holding 
broken ice or iced water ; ice-plane (see quots.) ; 
ice-poultice, a bag or bladder filled with pounded 
ice, for application to inflamed parts of the body 
(C. A. Harris Diet, Med. Terminol. 1854 - 67 ); 
ice-pudding, a frozen confection in the form of 
pudding ; ice-pulse, the throbbing movement 
which precedes an ice-quake ; ice-quake, the 
convulsion which accompanies the break-up of an 
ice-field or ice-floe ; ice-raft, a floating sheet of 
ice ; ice-ram, a pointed projection from a ship’s 
bows, to assist it in forcing its way through 
ice ; ice-river --= Ice-stbeam ; ice-room = ice- 
chamber-, ice-safe, a meat-safe having chambers 
for containing ice ; ice-sandal, a sandal or golosh 
with spiked sole, worn on ice; ice-saw, a large 
saw employed by Arctic voyagers and in ice harvest- 
ing for cutting ice ; ice-screw, an ice-elevator 
having a spiral motion ; ice-ship, a ship specially 
built to resist ice-pressure ; ioe-ahoe, a spiked shoe 
used for walking on ice ; ice-shop, a shop where 
ice is sold ; ice-spur, a spur or spike fixed in the 
sole of a boot, to assist in walking on ice ; ice- 
station, a station where ice is collected for storage ; 
ice-stick, a stick with a spike at the end, used in 
walking on ice; ice-stri®, thin lines of scoring 
made in rocks by ice passing over them ; ice- 
system, a connected system or group of glaciers ; 
ice-whale, the great polar whale ; ice-yacht = 
Ice-boat i ; hence ice-yachting, -yachtsman. 

1863 Lyell Aiitiq. Man 308 Proof of a close connection 
between *ice-action and contorted stratification. 1873 !• 
Geikie {Ulte) The Great *Ice Age. 1888 Daily Neivs 17 
Sept. 3/1 Geologists have lately been working out the facts 
of what is called the ‘ Glacial Period or the ‘ Ice Age 
1774. C. J. Phipvs Vny. N. Pole 59 The ice being all round 
us, we got out our *ice-anchors, and mooied along-side 
a field. 1880 Standard 20 May 3 The ve.s.sel will .. ‘ hook 
on ’ with an S-shaped ice-anchor to the floe along.side. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mecfi. ii6i/r Tlie ^ice-aprons of the Eads's 
St. Louis Railway Bridge are 200 feet long and 60 feet 
wide. 18*0 ScoRESDY Acc. Arctic Keg- II. 349 note. The 
‘ *ice-axe’, with which the hole is made. . . Sometimes nn 
‘ice-driir .. is made use of for this purpose. 1894 Fenjj 
In Alpine Valley I. 44 The ice-axes they caiTied. 1883 
Brit. Q. Rev. July 15 The use of the spinal *ice-bags for 
sea-sickness. i8ao Scoresky Acc. Arctic Reg. II. 191 Oak- 
timbers, called *ice-beams, about 12 inches .square and 25 
feet in length are placed beneath the hold beam.s. 1841 
Francis Diet. Arts etc., * Ice-Bearer. 1883 Eliz. C. Agassiz 
Louis Agassiz I. 289 The ancient Hce-beds and moraines of 
England. 1836 Kane . 4 rci. Expl. I. viii, 78 The little brig 
was fast to the *ice-belt which lined the bottom of the cliffs. 
187s ■’‘Ice-box [see Ice-chest], 1884 F. J. Bwtten Watch 
4- Clockm. 65 The ‘ ice-box ’. .is also a metal chamber, with 
a receptacle for ice round the sides, and jacketed all over 
with a non-conductor. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech.,* Ice-chest, 
a form of domestic *ice-chamber having apartments for the 
ice and the provisions, the food-chamber_ being cooled by 
air .. from the ice-box or by the cold side of the latter. 
1893 Glad-STONE Sp. Ho. Com. 23 Feb., In the great sea- 
going steamers there is always an ice-chamlffir. 1897 
'Hughes Mediterranean Piver V .igc Milk, .should be. .kept 
in the ice-chest. 1853 Kane Crinnell Exp. xlix. (1856) 468 
While three men were out on a low berg . . one of them . . 
struck his '‘ice-chisel against the mass. Iird. xx\x, (1856) 249 
The ■•‘ice-clothes ready for a jump. 1890 Daily News 5 Mar. 
5/2 Proficiency in “ice-craft grows gradually. 1889 Montreal 
Daily Star, Carnival No.,'' Ice Yatching' s/i '“Ice-creepers 
. taking the place of wading-boots. 1S19H0RMAN 103 b, 

A childe was slayne with an “yse dagger [Parunlns stiria 
occisusesi]. *867 Motley A^ef/i^r/.xxxvi. III. ssyl'he strait 
was already filled with “ice-drift. i8zo “Ice-drill [see Ice- 
ax], 1864 Illustr. Bond. News 9 Jan. 31/1 A number of 
sledge-chairs and an “ice-escape were conveyed to the place 
of amusement. 1889 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/t When the 
winter fairly sets in the scene on an “ice-farm is a busy one, 
x8^ Tennyson Aylmer's F. 222 Fine as “ice-feins on 


January panes. 1873 J- Geikie Gi. Ice Age (1894I 542, 
I may shortly describe one or two of the better known of 
the old “ice-flows. 1694 Acc. Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 41 
Just as “Ice flowers on our Glass-windows, get all sorts of 
figures. 1884 W. H. Bishop in Harper’s Mag. Mar. 514/2 
An ■’ice-gorge forming in the river .. has smashed .. whole 
fleets of them, i860 All Year Found Ho. 39. 293 The man 
with the “ice-ladder on wheel.s , . cannot get any nearer to 
me. 177s Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 252 The “ice- 
niaker belonging to me . . made a sufficient quantity in the 
winter for the supply of the table during the summer 
season. 179* Williams LXXXIII- sdThe ice-makeis 
infoi med me the cold was most intense. 1677 Plot Ox/ordsh. 
27 They [the Oxfoid watermen] frequently meet the “Ice- 
nieers (for so they call the cakes of Ice thus coming from 
the bottom) in their very rise. 1891 Pall Mall G. 30 Nov. 
3/1 A wedge of rounded rock, worn smooth by the vast “ice- 
mills of the glacial epoch. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xxviii. (1856) 234 Apprehensions of being frozen up in the 
heart of the “ice-pack. 1773 Land. Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 
“Ice-pails. 1850 Lever Martins ofCrd M. 264 Four bottles 
. .rose from amidst the crystal ruins of a well-filled ice-pail. 
1876 Agassiz Geol Sk. Ser. 11. 100 The vegetation which 
succeeded the “ice-period was of a different character. 1775 
Barker in Phil. Trans. LXV. 255 In their, .visits with me 
to the “ice-pits. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, *Ice-plane, 
an instrument for smoothing away the rough surface of ice 
. . before cutting and carting it away for storage. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech., Ice-plane, . . 2, an instrument for 
shaving off fragments of ice for cooling drinks. 1869 Punch 
10 July 2/2 An “ice-pudding to follow tuitle soup, 01 boiled 
mutton to be eaten after custard. 1888. J Payn Myst. 
Mirbredge (Tauchn.) II. i. 8 From soup till ice-pudding 
time. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxii. (1856) 279 The deep 
stillness, .the mysterious “ice-pulse, as if the energies weie 
gathering for another strife. 1891 Dublin Rev. Oct. 278 
'I'he penis of the awful “ice-quake in the convulsed and 
riven floe. 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. xxiii. 22S The 
transporting force.s of the “ice-raft. 1873 J. Geikie Gt. He 
Age xxviii. 393 Fleets of icebergs and icerafts. 1895 
West/n. Gas. 3 Aug 1/3 A barque-rigged sailing-ship .. fur- 
nished with a double copper hull and “ice-ram. 1872 
Tyndall P'orins of Water § 364 It is indubitable that an 
“ice-river once flowed through the vale of Hasli. 1842 
Francis Diet. Arts etc., *Ice-saw, a large saw used for 
cutting through the ice, for relieving ships when frozen up. 
1878 A. H. Markham Gt. Frozen Sea Lv. 49 ice-saw crews 
were organized in readiness for cutting a dock. 1883 
Schley & Soley Rescue of Greely viii. 113 The first [i.e. 
sealers] are distinctively “ice-ships. 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 
172/2 His one hand armed with a broom, and his cither 
charged with the “ice-shoes, or tramps, 1873 Croll Climate 
tj- T. XXX. 510 Blocks of ice . . in the windows of “ice-shops, 
1617 Minsheu Ducior, *Ice-spurre, a shooe driuen full of 
iron nailes pointed. 1642 Fuller Holy Pi of. St. tv. i. 
240 He standeth but jn a slippery place; and therefore 
needs constantly to wear ice-spurres, for he rather glides 
than goes. 1893 Westm. Gaz 27 Mar. 4/2 The party had 
to unbuckle their shoes and climb, with the help of ice- 
spurs and axes. _ 186S B. J. LosstNC_//7m‘ri7« 304 Rockland 
Lake village, .[is] the most extensive “ice-station on the 
river. 1872 C. King Mountaineer. Sierra Nev. vii. 147, 

I found unmistakable '''ice-striae, showing that the glacier 
had actually poured over the brink. 1S76 T. G. Bonnev 
ill Proc. Geol. See. No. 306 Wales, Scotland, and Scan- 
dinavia must have had their own “ice-.systems 1882 Stand- 
ard I Dec. 5/4 I'he “ice yacht is really a skeleton boat 
mounted on gigantic runners. 1881 Scribner’s Mag. XXI L 
532/1 “Ice-yachting seems to be the acme of recklessnes.s. 

Ice (ais) , V. Also 5 yse, 7 yce. [f. the sb.] 

1. irans. a. To cover with ice. {Alio to ice ckx}',) 
To ice up, to fill up with ice. b. To convert into 
ice ; to freeze, congeaL 

a 1400-50 A le.vander 2883 (Dublin MS.) To ]>e grete flode 
of gratun to-geder ]js.\ ryddyn. And fyndyn it .frosyn |7t*ira 
byfore, a fute-lhyke ysyd. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. 
I iii. Wks. 1836 1 . 80 My trembling jaynts (laed .quite over 
with a ftoz'd cold syveate), 0:1639 Webster Appius 4- 
Piiginia v. (1654) sg This .sight hatn stiffned all ray operant 
powers, ic'd all my blood, benum’d my motion quite. 1638 
R, White u. Digby's Powd. Syytf. (1660) 147 When it is 
iced all ouer, he shall feel neither heat nor cold. 1829 
Examiner 21/2 .A frost that iced the spray of the sea as it 
fell qn the deck. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 1 . xvii- 201 Icing 
up again tlie opening in the walls. 

0 . Jig. To cause to become frigid or cold and 
reserved in manner ; cf.to break the ice : Ice sb. 2 b. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxix. 293 Laying 
myself open to too early a suspicion, I thought would liut 
ice the girl over. 1748 — Clarissa HI. i. 3 Such a 

sudden transition must affect hen;, must ice her over. 

2. d’o cover or garnish (cakes, etc.) with a concre- 
tion of sugar (cf. Icimg). 

160Z Plat Deligktes for Ladies, xviii, To make Tum- 
bplds.-when they are baked, yce them. 1723 BRADiasY 
P'am. Diet. s.v. March pane. To. ice March-Panes. 1832 
Mrs. Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. (ed. ii) 335 The bast mode 
of icing fruit tarts, .is to moisten the paste with coldi water, 
sift sugar thickly upon it [etc.]. 

b. Jig. To cover or surround as with ice. 

1679 Puller Mod. of the Ch. of Engl. To Rdr. aiij,,Noise 
and passion, and hardy confidence, iced over with some 
sanctimonious pretences. 1890 Clark Russell Ocean 
Trag. 11 . XXV. 281 The moon . , was now icing l>er crimson 
visage with crystal. 

3. To refrigerate with. ice; to cool (esp. wine) by 
placing among ice. 

1825 T. CosNETT Footman's Direct. 130 If you have ice- 
pails to ice the wine, let this be done. 1877 Mrs. Forrester 
Mignon 1 . 24 The champagne is iced. Times (weekly 

ed.) 18 Sept. 15/1 The fish are iced, packed in boxes. 

4. To make cold; to freeze, chill. Chiefly 

1804 Anna Seward Lett. (i8xi) VI. 137 That unfortunate 
. . proneness to scepticism, which iced his affections. 1836 
Dickens W’. Boz (1837) in- 24 Thus they vegetated — living 
in Polar harmony among themselves, and .. occasionally 
ieeing the neighbours. 1843 Mns. Hall Whiieboy vi. 52 


Much trouble had iced her nature. 18^3 M. Collins Squit t 
Silchester III. iii. 26 Her very enthusiasms were cold ; she 
iced you . . by the tone of her conversation. 

6 . inir. To turn to ice; to freeze. Also Jig. 

1839 P'estusxx. (1848) 266 Winter is when these 
we love have perished For the heart ices then. Ibhl.xx-sm. 
336 When the poles Are icing. 

-ice) sujfi.x, in ME. also -is(e, -ys(e, etc. 

1. a. Oh. -ice {-ise), of non-popular oiigin,ad. 1.. 
-itia (.Sp. -icia, It. -isia), or -itius, -itium (Sp. -iao. 
It. -izio). Thus avarice, justice, malice, notice (_ad. 
L. avdriiia, Jusiitia, malitia, ndtiiia), the later 
police (ad. L. Jolitia = polU'td), and the french 
formations cowardice, jaundice. The masc. and 
nent. are represented by novice, precipice, servite 
(=L. itovitius, p) eeipitium, servitium). 

L. -ilia would normally have given OF. -eise, -oise, through 
common Romanic -e-'y/z, -ra/zt, but in the literary language 
this was represented by -ece, -escc (as in parece,pares.i.e-.— \.. 
pigptia^ haut-ece, hant-esce'. — L. altiiid', subsequently 
assimilated to -esse from L. -issa (cf. mod.F. noblessi, 
paresse, hautesse). 

2. The ending -ice has various other origins, 
partly through assimilation to the preceding; as 
in the words {ac)cotnplice, {ap']prtntice, bodice, 
caprice, coppice, cretvice, lattice, poultice, practice. 

Iceberg (oi'sbsjg). Also 8 ice-burg. [Adapted 
form of the term employed in several of the cognate 
languages, MDu., Du. ijsherg, G. eisberg. Da. ishjerg, 
Sw. isberg (f. £s Ice -f berg- hill, mountain) ; prob. 
taken immediately from Du.] 

+ 1. All Arctic glacier, which comes close to the 
coast, and is seen from the sea as a hill or ‘ hum- 
mock’. Obs. Cf. Ice-hill, Ice-mountain. 

1774 Jrul. Voy. under Com. Phipps 44 Of the ice-hills 
there are seven . .These are known by the name of the seven 
ice-burgs, and are thought to be the highest of the kind in 
the country [Spitzbergen]- 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy, N. Pole 
70 Icebergs are large bodies of ice filling the vallies between 
the high mountains; the face towards the sea is nearly per- 
pendicular. 1797 Eneycl, Brit. s.v. 1820 Scoresby Act. 
Arctic Reg. I. loi The Iceberg .. written Ysberg by tlie 
Dutch .signifies ice-moiintain. I speak not here of the islands 
cif ice which.are borne to southern climates on the bosom of 
the ocean, but of those prodigious lodgments of ice which 
occur in ihe valleys. Ibid. 108 Icebergs are as permanent 
a.stbe rocks on which they iest..In some_ places. .the beig 
or glacier makes its way to a great extent into the sea_. .ana 
then being capable of large dismemberments, gives rise to 
the kind of mountainous masses or^iicebeigs, found afloat. 
lizt Byron yuan iv c, ’Tis as a snowball which derives 
assistance From every flake, and yet rolls on the same', 
Even till an iceberg it may chance to grow. 

2. A detached portion of an Arctic glacier carried 
out to sea; a huge floating mass of ice, often rising 
to a great height above the water. Formerly also 
called ice-island, also island or shoal of ice. 

1820 Scoresby Acc. Artie Reg. 1 . 250 The teira Ice-berg 
. . is also as commonly extended to the large iieaks . . or 
islets of ice, that are found floating in the sea. 183s Sir J . 
Ross Narr. 2nd Voy. iv. 50 But one iceberg was seen 
to-day, and that a very small one. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
F..xp. viii, (1856) 58 Ice-berg. {_Note\ This term is applied 
by many authors to ice masses either on shore or at se.i. 
I restrict it to detached ioe, in contradistinction to the glacier 
or ice in situ. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 163 The iceberg*-, 
like glaciers, are laden with fragments of rock. 

fig. A person compared to an iceberg, on 
account of his cold unemotional nature. 

1840 Lady C. Bury Hist of Flirt v, Captain Thelwal is 
a perfect iceberg. 1882 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix; 79 
We neither care for devout dunces nor for Intellectual ice- 
bergs. 

4. Comb., css. iceberg-droppings, boulders, gravel, 
clay, etc- dropped by melting icebergs ; iceberg- 
green, a light green resembling that of an iceberg. 

iKg J. Geikie in Nature 19 Sept,, The drifts of tho'e 
regions are not iceberg-droppings, .but true morainic matter 
and fluvio-glacial detritus. 1895 Daily News 19 Jan. 8/2 
One of the Polish dresses is in iceberg green cloth. 

Hence I'ceberger, one who has had experience 
of icebergs ; I'cebergsliip, coldness, indifference ; 
I'cebergy a. , cold, icy. 

1842 United Service Mag. a. 154 Many a fine fellow was 
doomed to fall, before official icebergship was thawed. i86x 
L. L. 'Noble Icebergs 217 Captain Knight, an experienced 
iceberger. 1888 Mrs. Spender A’ept Secret I. xl. 198, I was 
prepared with my most icebergy manner, 

I'ce-bird. Ornith. 

1. The little auk or sea-dove. 

1620 J. Mason New-founddand (1867) Alvb, The sea 
fowlesare Sea Pigeons, Ice Birds, Bottle noses. Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. ii. (1711) 78, 1 saw also, .a very beautiful Ice- 
bird, which was so tame, that we might have taken him. 
*777 G- Forster Voy. round World 1. iio A small black 
imd white bird, which some called an ice-bird. 1802 G. 
Montagu Ornith. Diet. (3833) 267 Ice-bird, a name for the 
Rotche or Little Auk. 

2. J'he Indian night-jar, Caprimiilgus asiaticus. 

1862 T. C. Jerdon Birds India I. § iiz- i97 Its usual 

note, .is like the sound of a stone scudding over ice (hem-e 
it is sometimes called the Ice-birdj. 

Xcelblink (ai-Sibligk). [ = Du. ijsblink, G. eis- 
blink, Da. iisblink, -blik, Sw. isblink ; f. Ice sb. -h 
Blink sb.'^ 4. 

The question of the original language, and history of this 
combination, is obscure. Sense 2 is the only meaning of 
iisblink in the Dictionary of the Danish Academy in 1820. J 



ICE-BOAT. 


8 


ICELAND, 


1 , A luminous appearance on the horizon, caused 
by the reflection of light from ice. See Blink sb.‘‘^ 4. 

[1771-1818: see Bi.inic 4. 1774 C. J. Pnirrs Voy. M. 

J'oU’ 71 A bright appearance near the horizon, which the 
]nlots called the blinlc of the ice.i 1817 ScoRrsDY in Aun. 

Ckron. 555 The ice-blink con.sists in a stiatutn of a 
lucid whiteness, which appears in that part of the atmosphere 
iie<t the horizon. 184;; hut J. C. R.o.ss roy. S. Seas 1. 171 
The weather was beautifully clear, and a strong ice-blink in 
the sky. 1885 Century R/aff. XXX. 78/2 Over it [the floe 
edge] hung the hazy gray of the ‘ ice-blink '. 

2 . The name of a range of lofty ice cliffs on the 
south-east coast of Greenland. Also genet ally : 
Ati ice-cliff, the sea-front of a glacier. ? Obs. 

[1796 Morse Amer. Gcog-, I. 132 The famous Ice-glance, 
tailed in some charts, Eis-blink. It is a large high field of 
ice.] 1819 Montgomery Greenland in. 63 O’er rock'-, 
seas, islands, promontories spread, The Ice-Blink rears its 
undulated head. [A'a/e] The most stupendous accumula- 
tion of ice in the known world, which has been long dis- 
tinguished by this peculiar name by the Danish navigatons. 
1837 M\cnouGA.LL tr. Graak's E, Const Greenland (1839) 
24 To such cliffs or barriers of ice I shall in the sequel give 
the name of ice-blink, or .simply blink. The reflection of ice 
111 the atmosphere, which is usually designated by that 
name, I shall, for distinction's .sake, call ‘ sky-blink ’. Ibid. 

71 In the interior of the bay some four or five not in- 
considerable ice-blinks protrude into the sea. 

I’ce-boat. 

1 . A boat mounted on rniiuers for propulsion on 
tke ice ; spec, a light triangular structure mounted 
on skate-runneis, and fitted with a mast and sail, 
used as a pleasure-boat for traversing smooth ice. 

1819 Pantologia, Ice-boats, boats so constructed as to sail 
upon ice . .They go with incredible swiftness, sometimes so 
iluick as to affect the bieath. 1868 Lossing Hudson 277 
'I'he river liad offered good sport for skaters, and the navi- 
gatois of ice-boats. 1875 Knight Dec/. Aleck. 1161/1 The 
ice-boats on the Maeze and V, in Holland, consist of ordinary 
boats mounted on runners. 

2 . A boat or barge employed to break the ice ia 
a river or canal. 

1843 Fka-ncis Diet. Arts etc. s.v., The other kind of ice- 
boat is a lieavily laden barge, _ drawn along a fiozen canal 
by a number of horses, and in its passage breaking through, 
the ice, and thus clearing the navigation. 1892 Daily News 
ji Dec. 3/4 This was the ice-boat — a small barge, sharp in 
the bows, much like a tug steamer, and the greenish-grey 
sheet of ice heaved before the pressure of its coming. 

J fence I'ce-boaitingr, sailing in an ice-boat. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 15 Apr. 4/2 Ice-boating is perhaps 
a more dangerous amusement than we are led to believe. . 
and ice-boat accidents are frequent. 1887 Cornh. Mag. 
Mar. 275 Ice-boating as a Canadian sport is moste.\tensively 
practised near the cities and towns upon the great lakes of 
I'll ie, Huron, and Ontario. 

i'ce-boit. [f. Bolt j/i.’] A ^ bolt’ or dart of 
ice : hence fig, a. A cold piercing sensation ; a. 
sudden deadly chill, b. An avalandie. 

1789 E. Darwin Bot. Card. ti. U7gt) 38 The keen ice-bolt 
trembles at her heart. X829 Mrs. Southey Ckurchyards_ 1 . 
3ot The sudden revulsion of feeling came upon Andrew like 
an ice-bolt. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, iv. 70 Pro- 
tecting the inhabitants of the valley from the fearful ice- 
bolts of the mountain. 

Ice-bone (arSibJ’Rn). Chiefly dial. Forms : 
0- ise-, 7- ice-, 8 ize-, 9 iach-, isohe-bone. 
[Known from i6th c. : corresponds to OLG. ishht, 
MDu. ise-heen i^ys-,ysch-, yse-been\ in Kilian is-, 
MDu. ijsbeetf, MLG. isch-, tsbSn,\Xj., 
whence mod.G. eishein [ffenisch 1616), Da., 
Sw. iisben, isben ; the os pubis or share-bone. 

The OE. Isbdn, cited in .some Ger. and Du. Dictionarie.s, 
appear.s to be unverified ; but the OLG. word is given fronr 
a Bodl. Virgil Gloss (loth c. MS )hy Gallee, OS. TextsxbS : 

‘ clnnis isben ^tel arsbelli Kilian explains Du. tsheen, 
ischheen as ‘ischia, coxendix, os inferius circa nates; ci os 
pubis, os pectinis 

The share-bone (or peril, some other honemf the 
pelvis or haunch) ; in Cookery, the Aitch-bone. 

3576 Exp. Queen's Table in Nichols Progr, (1823I II. 8 Ise- 
houes . . 2 st. ..2d. 1691 Ray S. 4- E. Country IVds., Ice- 
bone, a rump of beef (Norf.). 1703 1 'horesby Lei. to Ray, 
Jae-bone, the huckle-bone, the coxa [Vorhsh,). C1818 Yng. 
IFoinan's Compan., The hind quarter contains ithe .sirlom 
. .and the ish, each, or ash-bone, a 1823 Forby Pec. E. 
Anglia, Ice-bone, a part of the rump of beef. 1828 Craven 
Jiial., Ice-bojpe, the pelvis. This is also called the natch or 
aitch-bone, from which the ice-bone may be corrupted. 
1873 PARISH Sussex Gloss., Ice-bone, the edge-bone of beef. 

Ice-borne (si'Sibo’-'in), ppl. a. [f. Ice sh. -i- 
Borne ppl. a.] Borne by or on ice; transported 
(as a boulder) during the glacial epoch. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 8) xvi. 231 The line of coast 
..is stre wed.. with iceborne boulders, often 6 feet in dia- 
meter. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (i860) 263, I suspected 
that these island.s [the Azores] had been partly stocked by 
ice-borne seeds, during the Glacial epoch. 

Ice-bound (orstbo-fmd), ppl. a. [f. Ice sb. -f 
Bound a. 2 ] Held fast or confined by ice; 
frozen in ; surrounded or hemmed in by ice- 
ai659 Cleveland Poems, Content 14 Some Ice-bound 
Wilderness. 1822 Byron Vis, jfudgern. xxvii, A new Am ora 
borealis, .seen, when ice-hound, By Captain Parry’s new. 
1887 Bowen Virg. jEneid vi. 17 Daedalus . . Sailed for the 
ice-bound north. 

X‘ce-br ea:ker. [f- Ice sb. -t- Breaker ^ .] 

1 . Anything that breaks up moving ice, so as to 
diminisl| its impact; spec, a structure protecting 
the upper end of a bridge-pier (cf. ice- apron). 


1836 Kane Ant, Expl. I. vii. 68 Thiee heavy hawsers 
out to the rocks of our little ice-breaker [an islet that turned 
the moving ice], 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 1721/2 A view 
of the Swing Bridge .. shows the .. ice-breakers in the 
stream. 

2 . A vessel specially adapted for breaking a 
channel through the ice: cf. Ice-boat 2. 

187s Knight Diet. Aleck, ixtn/a An ice-breaker for liarbor-. 
is a steam-vessel provided with means for. .keeping open 
a channel for ships. 1886 Times Mar. 11/6 The Gothen- 
burg icebreaker keeps the channel open. 1^0 Daily News 
23 Dec. 5 ■'s The Finnish Government has had an icebreaker 
constructed strong enough to force the severest of ice. 

3 . A machine or hand-tool for breaking ice for 
economic use. 

Alod. The ice-house with the ice-breaker to be worked by 
a gas-engine. 

4 . A whaler’s name for the Greenland whale. 

I'ce-cap. 

1 . A permanent cap or coveiing of ice over a 
tract of country, such as exists on high mountains, 
and on a large scale at either pole. 

187s Croll Climate tf T. App. 543(10] cover the antarctic 
regions with an enormous ice-cap. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life viii. 156 A similar ice-cap is . . believed to exist oil 
the Antarctic pole at the present day. 

2 . Med. A bladder or elastic bag containing 
pounded ice, for application to the head in con- 
gestion of the brain, etc. 

1834-67 C. A. Harris Diet. Aled. Terminol., Ice Cap, a 
bladder filled with pulverized ice, and applied to the head. 

I‘ce-COld, a. [f. Cold a. Cf. Du. ijskotid, 
G. eiskalt, ON. iskaldr!\ As cold as ice. 

a 1000 Boetk. Aletr. x.xvii. 3 Is-calde .sae. a 1000 Seafarer 
19 Iscaldne waes. 1798 Ct. Rumiord in Phil. Trans. 
LXXXVIII. 94 The former quantity of ice-cold water. 
1808 W. H. Ella Roseubti-g II. 123, I felt her ice-cold lips 
upon mine. 1887 Bowen Vtrg. Eel. vin. 66 The passionless 
heart of this ice-cold lover of mine. 

I-'Ce-crea'in. A compound of flavoured and 
sweetened cream or custard, congealed by being 
stirred or revolved in a vessel surrounded by a 
freezing mixture. (Earlier term, iced cream.') 

1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. Housekf>r. {1778) 249 To make 
Ice Cream. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France 1 . i8i The 
ice-creams melt with the loom’s excessive heat. 1841 
Emerson Leit., Alan the Refomier Wks. (Bohn) II. 242 
We dare not trust our wit for making our house pleasant to 
our fiiend, and so we buy ice-creams. 

aitrib. 1887 A. A. Hayes Pesuit's Rhigfb The days of 
bright summer, and lawn tennis, and ice-cream soda. 1889 
A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 123 Three Italian ice-cream men, 
with their heavy bairows, 1893 Critic (U.S.) 8 Apr. 226/1 
Our national beverage ‘ ice-cream soda'. 

Iced (sist), ppl, a. [f. Ice sb. or v. + -ed.] 
Covered with ice ; cooled by means of ice. 

1688 Lend. Gaz. No. 2383/2 All such Fiuits, Iced Creams, 
and such other Varieties as the Season afforded. 1775 Sir 
E. Barry Observ. iVines 174 Their tables were constantly 
supplied with iced Liquors. 1820 Keats St. Agnes xxxii, 
Impossible to melt as iced stream. 1832 Ford in Q. Rev, 
Mar. 432 Iced puddings noiv-a-days assume the shape and 
seeming of hams. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 800 
Iced champagne, a little iced milk and soda-water. 1893 
Ld. Meath in 19/A Cent. Mar. 508 Of ail the pleasant drinks 
..in hot weather recommend me to an iced-cream soda. 
I'Ce-fHill. [After wateffall.^ 

1 , A cataract of ice ; a steep part of a glacier 
resembling a frozen waterfall. 

_ 1817 Coleridge Sibyll. Leaves Poet. Wks. (1862) 184 Ye 
ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain's brow Adown enormous 
ravines slope arriain. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xv. 100 We 
were amid the wild chasms at the brow of the ice-fall. 1871 
L. Stefhen Playgr. Europe iv, We fyllovied the usual track 
. . as far as the top of the great icefall of the . . glacier. 

2 . The fall of a mass of ice, from an ice-cliff or 
iceberg. 

1861 L. L. Noble Icebergs 261 Then the ice-fall, with its 
l inglng, rumbling, crashing roai , and the heavy, explosion- 
like voice of the final plunge, followed by the wild, frantic 
dashing of the waters. 

I'ce-field. A wide flat expanse of ice, esp. of 
niaiine ice in the Polar regions. 

1694 Acc. Sev, Late Hoy. 11. (1711) 40 Ice-fields, that are 
as the Meadows for the Seales. 1748 H. E,l.i.is Hudson's 
Bay 240 We saw vast numbers of Seals and Sea-Horses 
lying_ basking upon the Ice-Fields, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
I. xvi. no The xce-field before us was a most noble one. 
1890 Bsldrewood CoL Reformer (1891) 175 A fresh blast 
had been unchained among the far south ice-fields. 

Ice-flo© (3i’S|fiffa). [See Floe.] A large sheet 
of floating icer sometimes several miles in extent 
(cf. quot_. 1835), 

1819 Edin. Rev. XXXI. 341 Jammed in between two ice- 
floes. 183s Leslie Polar Seas i. 43 'The wfaale-fishers 
enumerate several varieties of the salt-water ice. A veiy 
wide expanse of it they call a field, and one of smaller 
dimensions ajloe. 1882 H. Lansdell Through Siberia 1 , 
igS A dense mass of ice-floes and pack-ice rushed iriesistibly 
up the Kureika. 

I'ce-foot. [According to quot. 1856, ad. Da. 
isfod, in same sense : the ice forms a foot or base 
to the cliff or high land.] 

a, A belt or ledge of ice extending along the 
coast in Arctic regions (cf. ice-belt), caused by the 
shore-water being largely mixed with snow and so 
freezing at a higher temperature than the salter 
water of the deep sea, b. Also applied to the 
margin of an ice-floe : see quot. 1897. 


1836 Kant. Arct. Expl. I. xv. 175 'I'he n.ame is adopted 
. . from the Danish ‘ Eis-fod ' to designate a zone of he wliu li 
extends along the shore from the untried North, .almost to 
the Arctic ciicle. Ibid. 11 . App. ii. 303 The ledge of ire 
which, under the name of ‘ice-foot’, I have before de- 
scribed as clinging to the sliore. 1877 A. II. Giu.r.N i'kys 
Geol. iii. § 2. 109 A belt of ice known as coast ice or the ice 
foot. 1882 GlHvIF. Text-bk. Geol. hi. h. ii. § 6 'Ihis shelf, 
known as the ice-foot, sei ves as a platform on which the 
abundant debris . . gatlieis at the foot of the cliff 1837 ti 
Hansen's F'arthest Horlk II. ix. 452 note, 'Lite ice-foot is the 
part of a floe which often piojects into the water under the 
surface. It is formed through the thawing of the upper part 
of the ice In the summer-time by the w.umer suiface lajei 
of the sea. 

I'Ce-feee, a- [ = Ger. eisfrei, Da. iisfri!\ Fret; 
from ice ; of a port : Not frozen U]) in wintei. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov. 6/1 Russia, .says lljbinson, 
must sooner or later have an ice-free harbour on the .Atlantic 
coast. 1897 Daily News 22 Dec. 4<7 Because Russia 
desires, and may be about to take an ice-free port in tlu: 
Pacific. 1898 Ibid. 29 Sept. 1/2 After foity-eight bouts' 
sailing we were once more in ice-free water. 

I'ce-hill. 

1 . A bill or mound of ice ; an edevated glacier nr 
hummock of ice ; a slope covered witli ice, used 
for sliding or tobogganing. 

1694 Hcc. .lev. Late I'oy. n. iryix) 26 The Ice-Hills that 
fill up the Valleys, j8i6 Sporting Alag, XLVIII. z.j.) 
Inclined planes to imitate the ice-hills of Russia. 1833 
Englishwoman in Russia 215 The Russians are e.xtremcTy 
fond of this amusement, and often have tiicse ice-hilL 
erected at some village at a little distance from the town. 
1836 Kane Arct. Expl. I. .xs.si. -127 Mj onti. . began climb- 
ing the dune-like summits of the ice-hills, 
t 2 . A floating iceberg. Ohs. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late J'oy. 11. (17 ii) 44 The great Ice-liilU 
. .that drive up and down in the Sea, Ibid. 47 A gieat li e- 
hill came driving towards our Ship. 

1 ‘ce-h.ook. t a. A species of boat-hook, used 
to push large flakes of ice away from a ship, t b. 
An ice-anchor, c. A hook employed in securing 
and hoisting ice for storage. 

1694 Acc. Sev. Late Vpy. n. (1711) 43 The Seamen hinder 
the pressing on of the Ice as much as in them lieth, with 
great Ice-hooks. Ibid., Where there is pretty large Ice- 
fields, they joyn their Ships to them with great Ice-hooks, 
fastned to strong Cables, 1774 C. J. Pnirvs Voy, H. Poie 
40 And stationed them to the ice hooks, poles, ciahs. 

X’Ce-ho'ase. A stiucture, often partly or wholly 
underground, and with non-conducling walls, in 
which ice is stored in winter for u.-e during the 
year. Often taken as the type of a frigid jilnce. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 11. cj6 'I'he Persians 
niake great u.se of Ice. . j they make not their lee-hou.ses it-> 
in France. 1698 Fhogkr Voy. 35 Their Iliitts. .are of a, 
round Figure, and cannot be better coinpai'd ili.ui to oiir 
Ice-Houses. 1772 Barrington in JViii. Tz-nzu. J.XH. aK ; 
no/e, The very name of an ice-house almost strikes one 
with a chill, i860 Tyndall Gfiic. 11. xiv. 301 When we 1:11 
an ice-house . , we bieak the ice mio veiy small friiginent-. 

1892 Daily News 15 Mar. 7/2 It is absolutely impossible to 
sit here this cold weather, .the place is like an ice-hoii.se. 

Ice-ickel, -icle, obs. foiins of Icicle. 
Xce-islaud. An insulated mass of floating 
ice ; an island-like ice-field ; an extensive iceberg. 

1777 Cook Voy. S. Pole etc. Introd. 17 It is, theiefore, 
very probable, that what Bouvet saw was nothing mou; 
than a large ice-island. i8zo Scoresby Aic. .-t relic Reg. I. 
22$ The stupendous masses, known by the name of Ice- 
islands, or Ice-bergs . . from their height .. and the depth of 
water in which they ground. 1840 R. H. Dana Bcf. Alasi 
xxxi. ii6_ We saw thirty-four ice-islands of various sizes. 

I'Ce-isle. = prec. 

1808 J. Barlow Colmnh. i. 599 The loosen’d ice-isles o’ei 
the mam advance. 1839 Bailey F'esiits xxvii. (1848) 322 
Dark wretched thoughts like ice-isles in astieam Choke up 
my mind and clash. 

Iceland'- (ai-Silmnd). [f. Ice jA -1-Land .r/;.] 
A country covered with ice; the realm of per- 
petual ice. 

_ 1842 Lytton Zanonlw. x. An oasis in the de.sert, a summer 
in the Iceland. 1889 Alag. Amer, Hist, XXI. 217 Mac- 
kenzie had excluded from the unprofitable seaich another 
vast extent of that Iceland. 

Iceland^ (ai'sland). Also 6 Yselonde, Ise- 
land, 7 Island, Isling. [ME. Island, Yslond, etc., 
ad. ON. island, i. is-s Ice -i- land Land.] 1 he name 
of a large island lying on the border of the Arctic 
Ocean, betweenNorway and Greenland ; used aitrib. 
in the names of articles imported from or peculiar 
to that country, Iceland clothes, fish, horse, pony, 
wool ; also Iceland beer, a fermented liquor made 
from Arenaria peploides {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; Iceland 
crystal = Iceland spar', Iceland cur, Iceland 
dog (also short Iceland), a shaggy, sharp-eared 
white dog, formerly in favour as a lap-dog in Eng- 
land ; Iceland licben, Iceland moss, a species 
of edible lichen, CetraHa islandica, having certain 
medicinal properties ; hence Iceland moss jelly, 
starch {Syd. Soc. Lexi) ; Iceland poppy, a variety 
of Papaver nudicaule, the yellow Arctic poppy; 
Iceland sea-grass, Ulva latissima {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; 
Iceland spar, a transparent vaiiety of calcite, 
used in demonstrating the polarization of light. 

C1203 Lay. 22622 Gutlond & Irlond, Orcanie & Islond. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3734 Scotlonde & ysloiide & or- 
cadas. 1577-87 Holinshed Scot, Chron. (1805) I. 22 Island, 
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tlint lleth in the rold fiosty sea beyond the Aitihe circle 
towaid the North pole. 1780 Von 'i'Roir. /cc/and (ij, Floke 
stayed here fhe whole wintei, and .. gave the name of Ice- 
land to the country . 

c 14Z0 Durham A cc. Rolls (Surtees) L 58 In vj yslandfyss’ 
x.'tjrf. c 1430 Ibid. 60 Iselandfishs. 1541 IVill of foj'te 
Stin!^f/i (.Soinerset Ho.), Y!,elonde clothe. 1547 Boordi; 
Intyod. Knozul. vi. (1870) 147 They wyll sell there Iselond 
curres. 1576 F LiiMiNG tr. Cains' Jins'. JJ‘>ss v. (1880) 37 
Iseland dogges, curled & rough al oner, ..greatly set by, 
esteemed, taken vp, and made of. 1599 Siiaks. //r>«. V, ir. 
i. 44. c i6i8 Fle t'ciii.it Q. Corinih iv. i. Hang, hair, like 
hemp, or like the Isliitg curs. 1627 DtiAvroN I\Iooii-calf 
Wks. (174S) i7.(./i Our water-dogs and islands here are shorn. 

Lady Alimony v.m, Lies the fault there you Island 
Cut re? 1771 Sir J. Hill Fossils 76 Iceland Spar. 1797 
Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 379, I ground to an 
even and pretty sharp edge two pieces of Iceland crystal. 
1805 R. Rrcr.CE ditle) Observations on the Anti-Phthisrcal 
Properties of the Lichen Islandioits or Iceland hloss. 1829 
Nat. Philos. I. Pola?'is. Risht lntrod. i(U.K..S.) A substance 
called Iceland spar, calcareous spar, or carhonate of lime. 
1842 Bischoff IFoollon Manuf. II. 191 The last foreign 
wools I bought were a cargo of Iceland wools. 1884 
Cardoitng' Illustrated 8 Nov. 423/2 A hot summer, .seems 
to be particularly trying to these Iceland poppies. 

Icelander (ai’slandsj). [f. prec. +-er 1 i. Cf. 
Da. Islxnder, G. Eisldmicrl\ 

1. An inhabitant or native of Iceland. 

1613 PuRCHA-s Pilgrimage C1614) 744 Arngrin Jonas an 
Islander. 1674 tr. Ufartiniere's Foy. N. Coitittrifs 
A Description of the Manners [etc.] of the Norwegians, 
Laponiaris . . and Islanders. 174a Blair Grave 491 The 
shivering Icelander. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 1 . i. 8 
The remote discoveries which Icelanders had made in 
Gi-eenland. 

2. An Icelandic falcon ; see Gerfalcon. 

1828 Sir J. S. SEnRicuT Hawking 44 The Icelander is 
tire largest hawk that is known, and highly esteemed by 
falconers. 

Icelandic (aislse'ndik), a. and sh. [.See -ic.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to Iceland, or to the language 
in use there. 

1674 \.t. Scheffer' s Lapland A, Intheold Gothickorlslandick 
language. 1770 T. Pi;rcy tr. Mallet's North. Antiq. ill. 
(1847) 83 The Icelandic chronicles paint out Odin as the 
most persuasive of men. 1780 Von Troii. Iceland 326 
Where le.ss fish and sour whey are eaten, and more Ice- 
landic moss. 1844 Ansted Geol. 11 . 515 The best known 
of the Icelandic hot springs are called Gey.sers. 1830 
Latham Eng. Lang. (ed. 3) 43 Of the Icelandic verbs the 
infinitives end in -a. 

B. si. The language of Iceland, which in all 
essential points retains the form of the tongue 
anciently spoken over the whole Scandinavian 
region (Old Norse). 

1833 SouTHEV Lett. (1856) IV. 332 Old Icelandic, like the 
old Anglo-Saxon.. is so difficult a.s often to perplex the best 
scholars. 1850 Latham En^. Lang. (ed. 3) 44 The charac- 
teristic, .of the Icelandic .. ts the possession of a passive 
form. 

So t Icela'udian, fl’celandisli [cf. Du. ijs- 
landscli, Da, islandsk, Icel. {slemkr\ adjs. 

1708 J. Chambkrlayne St. Gt. Brit. ii. i. ii. (1737) 328 
Snorro Sturlison, the Islandish Historian. 171a Blackmore 
Creation i. 367 A cold icelandian desart. 1807 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag XXIV. 547 Corroborated by the analogy 
of the Iselandish language. 

Iceless (ai'sles), a. [f. ICE sh. + -LESS.] Free 
from ice ; not covered by ice. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 544 The Polynya, or Ice- 
less Sea. i8ss Bailey Mystic 75 Many an iceless and un- 
fathomed pool. 

Iceman, ice>man (oi sman). 

1. A man skilled in traversing ice, either in Alpine 
or polar regions. 

183s J. D. Forbes Tour of Mont Blanc ix. 117 It requires 
an expert iceman, .to effect this passage. 1856 Kane Arct. 
Expl. I. xxix. 378 We knew as icemen that the access to 
the land-ice from the floe was . . both toilsome and dangerous. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. vii. 47 Found him so good ay iceman. 

2. A man appointed to look after the ice on a 
skating-pond and assist in cases of accident. 

i860 All Year Round No. 39. 292 A rescue by the icemen 
belonging to the Royal Humane Society. Daily News 
3 Jan. s/4 A large staff of ‘ice-men ' to protect the ice on 
the forty lakes and ponds under the control of the Council. 

3. One engaged in the ice trade, or in harvesting 
ice for storage and sale. {U.S.) 

1864 in Webster. 1889 Pall Mall G. 6 Feb. 3/1 A rapid 
thaw will put a .stop to the operations of the ice-man, 

4. A maker of ices. 

i88a Daily Tel. ii Apr., An iceman, .thoroughly proficient 
in all kinds of water and cream ices. 

Hence l-cemanship, skill in dealing with the ice 
in mountaineering, etc. ; ice-craft. 

1884 Graham m Pall Mall G. ii June 3 What I may ven- 
ture to call icemanship is a fine art, only acquired by much 
experience. ..This art, which we call mountaineering, the 
use of ropes and ice-axes, and all that goes Avith them, does 
not yet exist in India. 

I*ce-ma:ster. , , 

1. A pilot or sailing-master who has special ex- 
perience in navigating vessels among ice-floes. 

i8S3 KAi^EGrinnellExf. xiii. (1836) 98 Much as I respect 
the ice-masters, the Greenland pilots as they are termed. 
1883 American VI. 173 The expedition . . [had] two Nor- 
wegian ice-masters. ^ 

2. One in charge of the ice of a public pond. 

1880 Daily News 28 Jan. 2/3 The park bailiff and ice- 

master considered the ice on the Serpentine about 3^ inches 


I‘Ce-mOtt:ntain. = Iceberr i and 2. So also 
Ice-mount. 

1694 Act. Si’ 7 '. T^ate Voy. ii. (1711) 22 There ai-e seven 
large Ice-Mountains in a Line .. which look of a glorious 
blew Colour. Ibid. 46 These Ice-Mounts change their first 
colour in time by the Air. _ 1774 Goldsm. Na'. Hist. I. 247 
Tliu.s are lliese amazing ice mountains launched forth to 
.sen, and found floating in the waters round both the Poles. 
1833 K.ane Grinnell Exp. xiv. (1S56) 104, I noticed very 
many ice-mountains traveling to the north in opposition to 
both wind and surface ice. 

I’Ce-plant. A plant {IMcsembryanihenmm ay~ 
slallinuni), having leaves covered with pellucid 
’■watery vesicles looking like ice : a native of the 
Canary Islands, S. Africa, etc. 

1733 Ch.ambers CyH. Snpp., Ice-Plant. .\% also commonly 
called with us the diamond-plant, and the frost-plant. 1767 
Abercrombie Ev. Man his awn Card. Apr. 113 The egg plant 
. .like-wise, di.amond ficoides, or ice plant. 1893 Earl Dun- 
more Pamirs II. 275 On the top of the second Takka pass, 

1 found the ice plant growing. 

I'ce-plpugh. 

1. ‘ An instrument used in America for cutting 
grooves in the ice on ponds and lakes, to facilitate 
the removal of blocks of i or 2 cwt. which are 
stored for summer use’ (.Simmonds Diet. Trade 
1858 ). 

1884 Cassells Fam. Mag. Feb. 188/1 The Ice-area is . . 
then trenched or sawn by the ice-plough . . a succession of 
curved blades like teeth attached to a long beam. 

2. Applied to a glacier, from its action in furrow- 
ing rocks and scooping out valleys. 

i88t Rep. Geol. Explor. N. Zealand 57 How potent has 
been, and still is, the great ‘ ice-plough 
I‘Ce*rock. A large solid mass of ice ; an ice- 
berg ; an ice-clothed rock. 

1817 T. L. Peacock Melhtconri 1 . 105 We want no philo- 
sophical ice-rock towed into the Dead Se.a of modern 
society to freeze that which is too cold already, a 1849 
H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) I. 70 Now nothing remains to be 
discovered hut the sandy deserts of Cential Africa, and the 
inaccessible ice-rocks of the Noith Pole. 1861 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 172 The danger of lying under the shadow of this 
great ice-iock. 

Ice-sch.okkill, -seekel, -shackle, obs. and 
dial. ff. IcicIaE, 

I'Ce-sheet. A sheet or layer of ice covering 
an extensive tract of land ; spec, that supposed to 
have covered a great part of the northern hemi- 
spiiere during the glacial period. 

1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age (1894) 364 Long before the 
appearance of the ice-sheeL 1891 Sir R. Ball Ice Age 
168 In future periods the ice-sheets will again return and 
de.solate those regions which now contain the most civilized 
nations of the earth. iZg-j Daily News 9 Nov. 6/6 Every- 
where else, with the exception of a few low islands, the ice- 
sheet overran everything. 

Ice-shockle, -shog, -shog(g)le, -slioglin, 
-shokle, -sickel, obs. or dial, var. Icicle. 
I'Cespar. Mitt. [ad. Ger. eisspath (Weiner 
1812 ); iron! its appearance.] Glassy orthoclase, 
first found in the lava of Vesuvius. 

1816 R. Jameson Syst. Min, (ed, 2) I. 404 It was named 
..Ice-Spar on account of its icy appearance. 1869 Philliils 
Vesuv. X. 291 Nephellne found in ejected blocks on Somma, 
with icespar, garnet, and mica. 

I'ce-stream. 

1. A stream of ice-floes carried by the wind or 
a permanent current in a particular course. Chiefly 
applied to that which sweeps round Cape Farewell 
at the southern extremity of Greenland. 

1878 Nares Voy. Polar Sea I. 8 , 1 found that we had run 
deeper Into tb® ice-stream than I liad intended. 

2. A term applied to a valley glacier in reference 
to its river-like course, and continuous downward 
movement. 

1833 Kane Grinnell Exp, xviii. (1856) 138 Contributions 
from the ice-streams of several minor valleys. 1871 L. 
Stephen Ploygr. Europe iii. (1894) 71 In the whole Alps 
there i.s no ice-stream to be compared to the noble Aletsch 
glacier. 

I'Ce*wa:ter. Water obtained from, or cooled 
by, ice ; iced water. 

1722 Land. Gaz. No. 6033/1 The,. Ladies svere .. enter- 
tained with all sorts of.. Chocolate, Ice-Waters, &c. 1773 
Brydone Sicily xxxiii. (1809) 318^ In a_ very violent heat, 
there is no such cordial to the .spirits as ice, or a draught of 
ice- water. 1797 Mas. Radcliffe Italian vi, About noon., 
the carriage stopped at a post-house, and ice-water was 
handed through the window, 

I'ce-work. 

1, Ornamentation executed in ice, or having the 
appearance of ice ; frosted work. 

1729 Savage Wanderer i. 107 On this bleak Height tall 
Fins, with Ice-work crown’d. Bend, while their flaky Winter 
shades the Ground ! 1790 W. Wrighte Grotesque Archit, 7 
The Avails should be lined with flints, decorated with ice-AVork. 

2. Geol. Work done by glaciers or icebergs. 

1843 Darwin in Life ^ Lett. (1887) I. 333 My marine 

theory for these roads was . . knocked on the head by Agassiz’ 
ice-work. 1863 Yveu. Aeitiq. Man 304 The ice-work done 
by the extinct glaciers, as contrasted Avith that performed by 
their dwarfed representatives of the present day. 

Icey, Iceycle, obs. forms oficr, Icicle. 
leh, obs. form oilprojt.. Each, 

Icham = / avt : see Ipron. 
t Icha*ne, int. Sc, Obs. [perh, for oclime : cf. 


Gael, ochain and ochbin oh ! alas !] An exclama= 
lion of sorrow : alas ! 

1513 Douglas /Ends ix. viii. 63 Ichane [ed. 1533 ythane], 
allace ! intill ane vneouth land.. thy fayr body .. Sail ly as 
pray ! [Hen, terra ignoia . . jaces.\ 

I-changed, ME. pa. pple. of Change v. 
I-chard, of Chare, I-cheree v., to turn, 
I-eliarged, of Chaegew. I-chaste, of Chaste z/. 
lehei see Each, Eche v., Iproti., Ilk. 
■fl-clieose, 2 '. Obs. [OE. gecdosati { = gi- 
kiosan, OIIG. gichiosatt), f. ceosan to Choose.] 
irans. To choose. 

aiaoo Cxdnion's Gen. 2722 Wuna mid usic and be wic 
geceos on bNs'Um Innde. <11173 Cott. Hone. 227 He Avolde 
of ]>ise cynne hem moder Jeceosen. ciaos L.-tv. 6336 pes 
Damas..ane chiuese hem ichms. <11223 Anco-, R. 36 King 

6 prophete echosen vt of alle. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 903 
To Krystez chanibre pat art ichose. 

tl-cherre, z'. Obs. [OE. gec^rran, -cierran, 
f. Curran to turn (see Chare).] hitr. To turn, 
return. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. xii. 44 Ic gecyrre [Hatton ge- 
cherre] on min bus. <11175 Lamb. Horn. 117 5 if •• he mile 
icheiran from his sunnan. r 1275 Laa'. 21033 pat Childrich 
Avere ichord [c 1205 ilicSen] to his owe londe. 

Ichneumon, (iknijJ’mpn). (Also 6 ichnewmon, 

7 ienumon.) [a. L. ichnetwim , a. Gr. ixvevfxwv 
the ichneumon, also, a small kind of wasp that 
hunts spiders, lit. ‘ tracker f. txvfvuv to track or 
trace out, f. typos track, footstep. In F. ichneumon 
( 161 I 1 c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. A small brownish - coloured slender- bodied 
carnivorous quadruped, llerpcstes (formerly Vi- 
verrei) ichneumon, closely allied to the mongoose, 
and resembling the weasel tribe in form ffnd habits. 
It is found in Egypt, where it feeds on small 
mammals and reptiles, but is especially noted for 
destroying the eggs of the crocodile, on Avhich 
account it was held in veneration by the ancient 
Egyptians. (Also called Pharaoh's Rat, and for- 
merly Indian Moused) 

(With the early fabulous accounts cf. Cock.atrice, = cal- 
catrix, in 6rigin a L. translation of 
1572 Bossewell Arworle iii. 17 b, Called a Mouse of 
Indie, otherwise Ichneumon, a <beaste ofEgypte of the great- 
nes of a Catte. .Avho creepeth into the body of a Crocodyle, 
Avhen in sleape he gapeth and eating his boAvels, .sleaeth 
him. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 38 Ichneumon a little 
Avorme, ouercomes the Elephant. _*6o7 Totscll Four-f. 
Beasts 11658) 349 Marcellus and Soliniis, do make question 
of this Beast (Ichneumon) to be a kinde of Otter, or the 
Otter a kinde of this Ichneumon, ..it diligently .searchetli 
out the seats of wilde Beasts, especially the Ciocodile and 
the Asp, whose Egs it destroyeth. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 
101 As for the Ienumon, hee hath hut onely changed his 
name ; now called the Rat of Nilus. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic, (1751) 34 If Ichneumon and Crocodile Do fight 
in Niger, as in Nile. 1734 tr. RoUin's Anc. Hist, 
(1827) I. 11. 222 The ichneumon Avas adored because 
he prevented the too gieat increase of crocodiles. 1833 
Eug. Cycl., Nat. Hist. III. 82 Lucan and Rumphius both 
notice the skill of the Ichneumon in seizing serpents by the 
throat so as to avoid injury. 

2. A small parasitic hymenopterons insect (family 
fchneumoniddi), which deposits its eggs in or on 
the larva of another insect, upon which its larvte 
feed when hatched ; an ichneumon-fly. 

The name had been already applied byAristotle to ‘ a .small 
kind of wasp that hunts spiders’ ; partly from wliich, partly in 
reference to the old storie.s as to the entry of the mammalian 
ichneumon into the body of the crocodile, Limiffius applied 
it to the parasitic flies. The genus is noAv much restricted 
front its Linnaean extent. 

1658 Rowland zT/<»y^rj;’f Theat.Ins. 924 The Wasps called 
Ichneumone.s, are less than the rest; they kill Spiders called 
Phalangia, and after theyhaA'e done they carry them into 
their nests, and dawh them over Avith dirt, and so sitting 
upon them do procreate their own species. 1671 F. Wil- 
loughby in Phil. Trans. VI. 2279 It is very surprizing to 
obseive, that a great Caterpillar, instead of being changed 
into a Butter-fly. .shouldproducesometimes . .a wholesAvarm 
of Icbneumone.s. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v., Some of 
these Ichneumons make the bodies of other smaller flies 
the places of hatching their eggs. 1815 Kirby & _Si'. 
Entoniol. I. xi. 193 Some Ichneumons, instead of burying 
their eggs in the "body of the larvm . . content themselves 
Avith gluing them to the skin of their prey. 1864 H. Jones 
Holiday Papers 149 On ihe cocoon which the caterpillar 
spins being opened, an ichneumon steps out, instead of 
a butterfly or a moth. 

3. aitnb. and Comb. Icbneumon-fly = 2 ; •j* ich.- 
neumon maggot, the larva of the ichneumon-fly. 

1671 F. Willoughby in Phil. Trans. VI. 2279 There come 
many of these Ichneumon maggots out of the body of the 
same Caterpillar. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. vili. vi. (1727) 
375 The Insects that infest Fruits^are either of the 
Ichneumo'i-Fly kind, or Phalsena;. 1789 G. White Selbome 
(1833) 377, I saw lately a small ichneumon fly attack a 
spider much larger than itself. 1883 Wood in Gd. Words 
763/1 The parasitic Ichneumon flies . . are here in great 
force. 

IclmeuxilOIl-, combining stem of prec, (in 
sense 2 ), as in Iclineuiuonid (iknifl’intinid) = next 
sb. Icimeunionidan (iknii/mp’nidan) a., pertain- 
ing to the family Ichntumonidse of hymenopterons 
insects, typified by the ichneumon-flies ; sh. an 
insect of this family. lolineumouldeous (iknizl- 
m^'ni'd/hs), Ichueumonidian (-i'dian) adjs. = 
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prec, adj- Iclineumoiiiform (-mp'niff'jm) a., 
having the form or characters of an ichneumon- 
iiy (Mayiie Expos. Lex. 1855). Iclineumonize 
(ikai??mtin3iz) v. trans., to infest, as the ichneunion- 
ily, the bodies of other insects. Iclineu'monoid 
a. and sh. — Iohneumonidau a. and sh. Ichnen- 
mono'log'y, the natural history of ichneumon-ilies 
[Cent. Diet.'). 

1836 Kirby & Sp. Entom. IV, xliv. ztS IclineumoniJan 
devourers are kept in check by other Ichneumoiiidan 
devourers. 1843 Ibid. (ed. 6) I. ix. 226 Such is the activity 
and address of the Iclineiimonidans. 1842 jlrnl. R.Agric. 
Soc. III. 1. 37, I offered a conjectuie, that those larvae 
which entered the gionnd had been ‘ ichneumonized 
whilst those which lemaiiied encased and in the ears would 
])e found uninjured. 1852 T. TnQwvaQVi A >i>i. Injlvensa efit) 
The_ Cecidomyia of wheat would produce a famine but for 
the InhneuiTionidian parasites. »86g Reader No. iig. 406/1 
A diptcious or ichneumonideous insect. 

Ichneutic (ikni« tik), a. ran. [ad. Gr. 
vevTiK’OS good at tracking, f. ixvtvr'qs tracker, 
liunter, f. l^veuety to track.] Of or pertaining to 
a tracker or tracking. 

18^8 Maginn in Eraser's Mag. XVII. 651 If Eustathius 
is right, when he, attributing to Argus powers of seeing, 
talces away from his ichneutic meiits. 

Iclmite (kknait). Gcol. [f. Gr. i'xt'-os track, 
footprint + -itb.] A fossil footprint j the foot- 
print of an animal preserved in a rock. 

1854 Pagr Inirod. Geal. x. 88 These fossil footpiints, 
ternrej ichnites,. found at Corncockle Muir in Dumfries- 
shire, at Storetoii in Cheshire.. and many other places. 

Ichnographic (iknogrte’hk), a. [f. IciiNO- 
GBAPHY -h -10. Cf. F. ichnogyapliique (1752 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] =next. 

_ i5p3 Ar.iXGHAM Geont. Epit. 35 The Ichnographick pro- 
jection of any regular Fort. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 
To project the ichnographic lepiesentation of any building 
is to draw the exact plot of the same building. 

Ichno graphical (iknogrre-fikal), a. [f. as 
prec. + -AL.] Pertaining or relating to iclmo- 
graphy. 

1658 R. Ncwcourt Title to Map of London, A hraife 
Ichnograficall discription of this famous & Honorable City 
of London. Claudius Peirault 

has assisted tlie text with a figure or Ichnographical plot. 
1762 tr. Buschmet's Sysl. Geog. 1. 8 Ichnographical descrip- 
tions pf the Earth, which woicall Maps, 1794 Rudim. Anc. 
Arc/iit,(i3ia) Pref. 6 An accuiate ichnographical clesciiption 
of the most celebrated Greek and Roman structures. 

Hence Ichitogra 'pMcally adv., in an ichno- 
graphical way ; by a ground-plan or map. 

1658 R. Nfavcourt Title to Map of Lomion, An Exact 
Delineation of the Cities of London and Westminster and 
the Svbvrbs Thereof. .. Composed by a Scale and Ichno- 
graphically described. 167s Oqilby Brit. Pref. 4 Towns 
are describ’d Ichnographically. 

Ichnography (iknp’graft). Also 7 erron. 
igno-. [a. F. ichnographie (i 547 in Hatz.-Darm.) , 
or ad. late L, ichnogyaphia, a. Gr. ixvoypatliia a 
tracing out, ground-plan, f. txvos track, trace + 
-ypjtpia -GEAPHY,] A ground- plan ; the representa- 
tion of the horizontal section of a building or of 
part of it (or, rarely, of some object resting on the 
ground) ; also, the plan or map of a place. 

The sense in the first quot. is doubtful; it may be ‘ section’. 
1398 R. Haydocke tr. Loiitatius i. iii The ichnographie 
of a mans head. (21638 Mede Re»i. Apac. iii. Wks. iii. 589 
The Ichnography and Platform of the Temple’s Fabrick. 
1691 Wood Atk. Oxon, II. 704 While lie continued in Oxon 
he drew an exact ichnography of the City of Oxon. 1703 
Moxoa Mech. Exerc. 252 The Ground Plat or Iclinography 
of each Floor or Story. 1782 Jesuits Perspective 3 The 
geometric ichnography of a column is a circle, of a pedestal 
is asquare. 1865 AIerivale Rom. Emp. VIII. Ixvii, 266 The 
ichnography of the wall of Antoninus, 
b. tramf, and fig. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. Ep. A ij b, fHe] taketh 
the patterne of his religion from the Court Ichnographie. 
a Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 274 The Ser- 
pent. .In his own Slime the Ichnography drew. That all his 
Legions miglit the Work pursue. 1830 Eraser's Mag. I. 3a 
The theatre is, as it were, the ichnography (ground-plan) of 
a people. 

Iclmolite (i-knulalt). Geol. [f. Gr. ixyo-s foot* 
print + \i$os stone, -tiTE,] = Iohnite, Hence 
Iclmoli'tic {Cent. Diet.). 

1846 Worcester cites Rogers. 1859 Edin. Rev. CX. 112 
Of the peculiar animals of a quadrupedal nature which have 
left the impress of their footsteps on these ancient sandy 
coasts the only records are these ichnolites. 

IchlLolithology (i.knpilijip-lodgi), [f. Gr. 
<X»'o-r footprint + >XBo-s stone + -\ayia -logy.] = 
IcHNOLOGY. Hence Iiclmolitltolo'gfical g. =l 0 H- 

NOLOGICAL. 1882 in Ogilvie. 

IchlLOlogy (iknp'lod^i). [f. Gr. ixpo-s footprint 
+ -LOGY.] That part of palccontology which treats 
of fossil footprints, b. The ichnologtcal characters 
or features of a district collectively. 

1831 Sir W. Jardine Ichnol, Ajinandale 7 Our know- 
ledge of the footprints of recent animals, what may be termed 
modern Ichnology . . is so limited. 1835 E. Hitchcock ipitie) 
Report to the Government of Massachusetts on the Ichno- 
Jogy of New England. *864 Proc. Atner. Phil. Soc. IX. 
445 Ichnology, as a science, began ..with him [Dr. E. A. 
Hitchcock]. 

Hence Xchuolo g’lcal n., relating to ichnology 
(Worcester 1859). 


Iclinomaiicy (i’kmjmtensi). [f. as prec. + Gr. 
pavreia divination, -ifANCV.] (See quot.) 

1855 Smi.dley Ocesdt Sci . 296 Ichnomancy .. is the rut uf 
finding out the figure, peculi.arities, occiipalioiis, Ac., of 
men or beasts by the traces of their posture, position anil 
footstep.s. 

II Xchoglan (idjoglrcn). Also 8 itoheoglan. 
[obs. Turkish ^ Tch oyldn, f. Jeh interior 

■f oyliin young man, page.] A page in waiting in 
the palace of the Suldan. 

1677 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Grand Seignior’s Serag. 
2 Tiie /choglatis are those, in wlioiii, be.sides the accoiii- 
plishments of the Body, they discover also a noble Genius, fit 
for a high Education, and such as may lender them capable 
of serving tlieir Prince. 1687 A. Lovrix tr. Thes’enot' s 
Trail, i. xviii. 24 The Enmichs also have the chaige of 
the Ichnoglans, or the Grand Signiors Pages. 1743 R. 
PococKE Trav. I. 11. iii. ii. 134 The education of the itcheu- 
glans for the seraglio of the grand signor. 1846 TnscKr.iiSY 
Jonrn. Cornhill to Cairo vii, Ichoglans and pages, with 
lazy looks and shabby di esses. 

Ichon, each one ; see Each B, C. Cf. Ilkane. 
Ichor (ni'k^j, i-kpj). [a. Gr. lx<np (in senses 
below). Cf. F. ichor (i6th c. in Pare).] 

1 . Gr. Myth. The ethereal ilnid supposed to flow 
like blood in the veins of the gods. 

1676 HoniiES //All/ (1677) 68 From the wound out spiang 
die blood divine ; Not such as men have in their veins, hut 
ichoi fvnc liquor], 1728 Pope Dune . ii. 92 Amus’d he 
reads, and then rettiiiis the bills .Sign’d with that Ichor 
which from Gods distills. 1822 Byron I'is. Judga/i. .\\v, 
Of course his peispiration was but ichor, Oi some such other 
•spiiitiial liquor. 1833 Kinc.sley Heroe.s ii. v. (1856; i.jO 
T'o live ever youthful like the Gods, wlio liave ichor in 
their veins. 

2 . transfi. and fig. Blood ; a fluid, real or ima- 
ginary, likened to the blood of animals, "j* For- 
merly, the serum of the blood. 

1638 Burton Anat. Mel. i, i. iri. iii. (ed. 5) 34 Ichoresand 
those serious matters being thickned become flegme. 1774 
J. Biu'ant MytJiol. I. 343 The dog stained his mouth with 
the ichor of tlie li.sh. 1845 Ford Handhk. Spain 1. 
295/1 I he azure ichor of this elite of the earth. 1880 
Huxley Crayfish i, 31 The older Naturalists thought that 
the crayfish was devoid of blood, and had merely a sort of 
ichor in place of it. 1895 W. Watson Hymn to Sea, Through 
the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor of spring. 

3 . Path. A watery acrid discharge issuing fiotn 
certain wounds and sores. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. ? 243 The Fontanel by reason of 
the more powerful hurt of digestion then i.s accustomed doth 
weep forth an Ichor. 1710 T. Fuller Pharnt. E.xtemp. 51 
A lialsamick Decoction , . corrects acrid Ichor, c 1720 W. 
Gibson Farrier's Guide ii. li. (1738) 200 There is an Ichor 
and viscid Matter perpetually flowing from the Tendons. 
*897 Allbutt A'ysA Med. 111 . 158 Occasionally they [chalk 
stones] push through _ the cutaneous covering and form 
indolent ulcers, .and discharge a purulent ichor, 
I-chord.: see I-CHAKD. 

'V Icliore'scent, a. Ohs. [f. prec. + -ESOEN'r.J 
Growing or becoming ichorous. So flchore’s- 
cenoe, the fact of becoming ichorous ; -f Xchore's- 
ceacy. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit.siw. 256 Fluxions and Icho- 
rescenyy of the Seed. Ibid . vni. 270 Things that incrassate 
.;the ichorescent Bloud. Ibid , xvili. 617 Alexipharmacks, . 
hinder Ichorescence. .and too great rarefaction of the Blood. 


T Acnoro’se, a. uos. 11. ichob + -ose.j =next. 

1710 T. Fuller Pharnt. Exietnp. 6 Of singular avail 
against . . lchorose_ Ulcers. 1739 Hoxham in P/iil. Trans. 
XLI. 669 Whence issued a very stinking ichorose Matter. 

Ichorous (Gi’korss), a. [f. IcHOH + -ous. Cf. 
F. ichorenx (i6th c. in Pare).] Of the nature or 
character of ichor ; containing or discharging ichor. 

1631 Biggs Ncsu Disp. p 243 The man should feel himself 
better, when the stream of ichorous matter flowes out, then 
when pus is made. 1735 Parsons in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 43 
Foul ichorous ulcers. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. I, 127 
T hey discharge a fetid ichorous pus. 

11 Ichorrhasmia (aikorPmia). Path. Also 
-emia. [f, Gr. ix^'P IcHOB + -aipua f. alpa blood.] 
See quots. Hence Xchorrhea'nuc (-emic) a., per- 
taining to ichorrhaemia. 

1854-67 C. A. Harris DfcAd/Erf. Terminal., Ichoivemia.. 
poisoning of the blood from the absorption of sanious matter. 
1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) ii8 Ichorrhmmia 
. . or putrid infection. *876 tr. IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 587 
Many make a distinction between septicaemia and ichor- 
rhmmia. Ibid., Ichorrhaemic infection. 

I-chosen, ME. pa. pple. of Choose, I-cheose, v. 
Ichthyal (I'kjial), a. [f. Gr. fxf u-s fish + -al.] 

= ICHTHYIC. 

*874 W. C. Williamson in Oweds Coll. Ess. vii. 222 The 
Ichthyal division of that kingdom. 

Ichthyarchy (rkjiiiajki). nonce-'wd, [f. Ich- 
THy(o- + Gr. -apxia rule, government.] The 
domain of fishes ; the fish-world in all its orders 
*853 Badham ffalieut. (1854) 27S To back an Agnano. . 
or Thrasymene tenca against the whole of the Mediter- 
ranean ichthyarchy, 

IcllthyiC (i k}>i|ik), ct, [ad, Gr. txddiKos fishy, 
f, ix^v-s fish. Cf. F. icAlhjyique.] Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of fishes j having the zoological 
characters of a fish ; piscine. 

*844-6 Owen Comp. Anat. Veil. t. iv. 83 This remarkable 
ty'pe of ichthyic organisation [the LepidosirenJ. 1858 Geikie 
Hist, boulder vii. laS Despite their seeming reptiljan 


character, they w eie iimloiilitcdly ichthiic. 1869 rinisinw 
li. I''j!;iiie>'s U'lu/d be/. Deluge iv. iij 'J In* liist git.ii 
ic.hthyic period of the Old Rtd-.Sandstoue. 

IcMliyo- (l'k))i|p), before a vowel ichtliy-, 
combining form of Gr. I’x^us, I’x^do-s- lish, entering 
into many scientilic tcims, of which the following 
are woids of less frequent oceuirencc : 

I’ch-thydin, 1 ’ch.tliyln (-thin), I'clithylin 
(-ulin),G'/i6VzA, names of albuminoid subslaiices got 
fiom the egg-yolk of various fishes. Ichthyo- 
hatrachian (i:k])i|pbatrt''’kiaiD, a., Zool. com- 
bining the characters ot Fishes and Batrachia, as 
the Lepidosiren and I’rotoiiteriis {Syd. Soc. J.cx. 
iSSd). Ichthyooephaloua (-se’falnsl a. Lhthyol. 
[Gr. head], belonging to ihtt. /c/ilhyoiephali, 

a group of fishes in Cope’s classification 1 1870') 
including certain eels. Ichthyocoprolite (-kpqird- 
bit) Paltvoul. [Cobboute], the fossilized excrement 
of a fish ; also ichthyocopi ns. Ichthyocrinid 
(idcjiiip'krinid) a. Pahvont. [see CitiNOin], heloiig- 
ing to the extinct i'xmSXy Icltthyocrinidiv of articulate 
crinoidt of Devonian age ; so Ichthyo'crinoid a. 
and sh, Ichthyodont (i’kpiiodpml) Pahvont. [Gr, 
oSoRT- tooth], a fossil tooth of a fish. Ichthyo- 
fau'na, the fish fauna, or fish-life, ofa sea or region. 
Ichthyo’latry [-lathy], fish-woishi]i, the worship 
of a fish-god, as Dagon ; hence Ichthyolatuoua 
(-[I’hitras) a. lohthyoniancy (i-k]ii|(?ime iisi) 
[-mangy], divination by means of the heads or 
entrails of fishes; so Ichthyoma'utic a,, of or 
relating to ichthyomancy. Ichthyonoiuy (ikjiiip-- 
nomi) [Gr. -vop'ta arrangement], arrangement or 
classification of fishe.s. Ichthyopatolite (-pm’tiC 
bit) Pahvont. [Gr. ttoto-j path + -Lite], a fossil 
imprint supposed to be that of the pectoral fin-rays 
of a fibh, used in progression on damp surfaces, 
Ichthyophile (ik])i|ofail), Ichthyo’philist [Gr. 
(/)fX-os loving], a lover of fish or fishes. IcEtliy- 
oph-thiran (-pfjiai-i-ran) Zool. [Gr. ^iBCip louse] a., 
belonging to the crustacean order Ichihyophthira, 
parasites upon fishes ; sh. a crustacean of this order, 
a fisli-louse, Ichthyopodolite (-pfi-dillait) Paixont. 
[Gr, TToS- foot + -LITE], a fossil imprint supposed to 
have been made by some fish (Bnckland 1S44 . 
Ichthyopolisiu (ikpiip'jaiyiiz’m) [Gr. lxOvoiTu\-r}s 
fishmonger, ttiuAjj? seller], the sale of lish ; so 
Ich.tliyo'polist, a seller of fish, a fishraongei'. 
Ichthyosarcolite (-sa’.ikolait) Pahvont. [Gr. erdpf , 
flesh -f -LITE], a fossil bivalve shell of the genus 
Cafirinella. lohthyotomist (ik]ji|fi’tc>mist) [Gr. 
-To^ios cutting -F -iSTj, a dissector or anatomist of 
fishes; so lohthyo’tomy, dissection of fishes. 
l:clithyta’xidermy, the taxidermy or stuffing of 
the skins of fishes as zoological specimens. 

1839 T ODD Cycl.^ Anal. V, 141 Ichthine, Ichthidine, Ichthii- 
line. zjoi Phil, 7 rans. XXVi.78 A’7j/7»zn'A’i',TheToad-stoile, 
or Capsular ’"Ichthyodont. *828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist, 

■ Fossil teeth or ichthyodontes occur in great qimntity 
in Malta and Sicily. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. tatal. 2S3 The 
richly represented in our ^Ichthyo-fauna. 
1853 W. B. Barker Z. az-« S; Penates 224 The worship, .was 
afterwards associated in one common form of ^icliihyolatry, 
m Derceto or Atergates. 1636 Blount Glossogr., ''Ichthy- 
onomancy [sic], a divination by fishes. (11693 UrQuhakt 
Raodais III. xxv. 209 Ichthiomancy, in ancient times .so 
celebrated. *847 C,\\K\G, Ichthyomancy. iZxi Edin. Rev. 40 
Blainyille next abuses Volta’.s ’‘ichthyonomy. *843 Ford 
Handok, Spain i. 218 The fore-claw.s are titbits for tlie 
Andaluz Jichthybphile. 1832 Badham Halicut. (1854) 154 
We ..avriwd. .at the gate of the old *ichthyophyiist. 1833 
474 If we look back into the history of ^ichthyopoUsm, 
He once beat an Irish *ichthyopolist at her own 
weapons. 1844-6 Ovvcn Comp. Anat. Vert. 1. viii. 198 The 
hist spmal nerve., is called ‘hypoglossal nerve' by some 
^ichthyotoinists, i^^^ I^isheries Exhib^ 220 StufTecl 
hshesj prepared by Davidson's method of ^icKthytaxidermy. 

11 IchthyoCoUa (ikjiiiok^i’la). [L., a. Gr. Ixdvu- 
icoWa, f. IxOvo- fish- + KoWa glue,] Fish-glue, 
isinglass. Also atlrih. 

1601 Holland Pliny IJ. 4^8 A fish there is named Ich- 
thyocmla, which hath a glewish skin, and the very glue that 
^ made thereofi is likewise called Ichthyocolla. 1678 
I-HiLLms (ed. 4), Ichthyocolla, a kind of Glew made of the 
• • Fishes, commonly called Isonglass. 1772 Jackson 

mPhil. 7 V(w«. LXIII. 3 Processes for making tchthyocolla, 
nsh-glue or isinglas.s. 

Ichthyodorylite, -dorulite (iikjn'iodp’ri- 

bit, -dfZT'zrbit). Pahvont. [f. Ichthyo- - t- Gr. Sdpw 
spear + Xi^6os stone (see -lite). The etymological 
spelling^ is -dorylite ; cf, F. ichthyodorylithei\ A 
fossil spine of a fish or fish-like vertebrate. 

*837 Buckland Geol, I. 287 Dorsal spines of Fishes., 
have been named IchthyodoruUtes. *842 H. Miller 0. R. 
orrzitLfA Viii. (ed. 2) 167 A bulky but very imperfectly-pre- 
served ichthyodorulite. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Racks 
^ small ichthyodorulite in some stlicious beds. 

IcatAyO‘graph.er. [f. as prec. Gr. -ypatpos 
writing, writer -i--EBb] A writer on fishes. So 
Ichthyo’irrapliy, description of fishes ; Ichthyo- 
gra'plxic a , pertaining to ichthyography. 

1677 Plot O.ifordsh. 103 All the Pectines or Escallop- 
shells I could find in the Icthyographers. 1736 Bailey 
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(folio) Pref., Icklhyogyaphy, .. a Discourse, or Desciiptioii 
of Fishes. 18^7 Cuaig, Ichthyography^ a tieatise on fishes. 

Xchtliyoid (i‘kJ)i|Oid), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
+ -OID. Cf. Gr. lx.^vwSris = IxOvoadiqsb] 

A. ai/j. Resembling or having the form or charac- 
teristics of a fish ; fish-like. 

1855 M \YNE Expos. Lex,, Pchthyoides, resembling a fi.sh, 
..ichthyoid. 1865 Page Handhk. Geol. s.v., The ichthyo- 
saurus, .is partly ichthyoid and partly .sauroid. 1870 Ruskin 
l!' 7 :s. (1872) III. 135 This ichthyoid, reptilian, or mono- 
chondyloid ideal of the self-made man. 

B. sb. A vertebrate of the fish type; spec. = 

lOHTHYOPSID. 

1863 Huxlev Comp. Altai. (1864) v. 74 The classes of the 
Vertebrata are capable of being grouped into thiee provinces 
(I.) the Ichthyoids . . (If.) the Sauroids . . and (III.) the 
IVIammals. 1866 — in Intell. Observ. No. 56. 100 The 
Ichthyoids, comprising fi.shes and amphibia. 1870 Ron- 
LESTON Anint. Li/e Introd. 67 Instances oflarval Ichthyoids 
maturing se.xual products are furnished to us by the im- 
mature Lamprey. 

So Idithyoi’dal a. - prec. A. 

Ichthyol (i‘k]ti|pl). Med. [f. Ichthyo- + L. 
obeim oil. (But perh. suggested by iclithyoliteP)\ 
A brownish-yellow syrupy liquid of disagreeable 
odour,obtainedby thedry distillation of bituminous 
rocks containing remains of fossil fishes ; used as 
a remedy in skin diseases. Hence IchthyoTic a., 
pertaining or related to ichthyol. 

Lancet cA Sept. 577 The ammonium salt of sulpho- 
ichthyolic acid. . . The iclrthyol salt may be tahen in- 
definitely. 1898 Voice (N. Y.) 10 Feb. 5/2 Ichthyol and 
other similar agents . . may be painted on the affected por- 
tions of the skin. 

Ichthyolite (i-k])i|y lolt), Palaont, [f. as prec. 
+ Gr. \idos stone : see -Lite. Cf. F. ickt'\lC)yolith& 
(1762 in Hatz.-Dann.).] A fossil fish; any fossil 
of ichthyic origin. 

i8z8 Witusruii cites E. Hitchcock. 1842 H. Miller O. 
R. Sandsi. i.x. (ed. 2) 193 The ichthyolites of the Old Red 
Sandstone. 1850 Lyell Princ. Geol. i.x. (ed. S) 134 Similar 
Ichthyolites have been met with in still older rocks. 1854 
P.\GE Introd. Geol. 112 The most common ichthyolites in 
the English tertiaiies are the shark-like teeth of gigantic 
placoids which seem to haye thronged these wateis. 

Hence Ichthyoli'tio a., pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by containing, ichthyolites. 

*8^0 H. Miller Footpr. Great, x. (1874) 192, I found it 
partially embedded .. in an ichthyolitic deposit. *854 — 
Sch. <5- Schm, xx, The ichthyolitic formations of Moray. 

Ichthyologic (ikliiioVd^ik), a. [f. lOHTHYO- 
LOG-Y + -10. Cf F. ')yologique (1770 in Halz.- 
Darm. ).] Of or belonging to ichthyology, ichthyic. 

1833 Badham Halicut. (1854) 257 The ichthyologic section 
of Acanthopterygii, 1861 H. F, Hore in Macin. Mag. 
V. S3 The number of fish left to breed is but a decimal 
fraction of that algebraic, ichthyologic x, the unknown 
quantity of salmon which ought to be spared, 

Ichthyolo'gical, [f. as prec. + -al.] Of 
or pertaining to ichthyology ; relating to or dealing 
with the natural history and classification of fishes ; 
loosely 1 pertaining to fishes ; ichthyic, piscine. 

i7i6_M. Davies Athen. Brit. 111 . Crit. Hist. 104 In 
blazening those Ichthyological Medals. 1732 Sir J. Hill 
HLt. Anint. 297 All the Ichthyological wiiters have de. 
scribed it. 1837 Whewt.ll Hist. Induct. Sc. III. xvi. vii. 
368 Cuvier himself, .attempted to improve the ichthyological 
arrangements. i858 Daily Hews 24 July, Some very curious 
ichthyological phenomena have been noticed in Southampton 
Water this season. 

Hence Xcbthyolo'g'ically adv., according to 
ichthyology ; (in quot.) with reference to fishes. 

1834 Badham Haliettt. 189 ‘ Apolecti ', . . applied ichthyo- 
logically to the thunny, and probably to young specimens. 

Ichthyologist (ik] 7 i|p- 16 dgist). [f. Ichthyo- 
logy -k -1ST.] One versed in ichthyology ; a student 
of the natural history of fishes. 

1727 in Bailev vol. II, 1732 Sir J. Hill Hist. Anint. 
224 The coryphaena was well known to the Ichthyo- 
logists of all times. 1772 Jackson in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
7 The anatomy and uses of the sound in fish seems not yet 
adjusted by icthyologl-sts. xVS'j Nature s Dec. loi The well- 
known Indian ichthyologist, Francis Day. 

Ichthyology (ikjiiip'lodgi). [f Gr. ix^vs, (X0UO- 
fish -k -LOGY.] The natural history of fishes as a 
branch of zoology, b. The ichthyological features 
or characteristics {of a district), the fishes [of a 
region) as subjects of scientific study. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, nr. xxiv. ifig Some there 
are in the Land which were never maintained to be in the 
Sea., which carry no name in Icthyologie. 1772 Jackson in 
Phit, Trans. LXIII. 8 The latest, and peihaps the most 
accuiateauthoron icthyology. iBt6Cenit. Mag. LXXXVI, 
II. 616 'The Ichthyology of these pails of North Ameiica. 
1842 H. Miller 0 . R. SandsC ii. (ed. 2) 39 The labours of 
these two great men in fossil ichihj'ology. 1880 Gunther 
Fishes 2 The commencement of the history of Ichthyology 
coincides with that of Zoology generally. 

Ichtliyoniorphic (i'-ktni<7mf.ifik), a. [f Ich- 
thyo- k (jr. fsoptp-li shape + -ic.] 
a. Having the form of a fish, as the fish-god 
Dagon. b. Possessing (all or some of) the 
zoological characters of fishes ; ichthyoid. 

1879 Contemp. Rev, 478 The ichlhyomorphic nature 
belonging to this aspect of his personality, *887 H. H. 
Howouni Mamnwth Flood 432 Tha legend, .recalls the 
ichthyomorpliic God Ea, 


+ Ichtliyo'phagan. Obs. o-are. [f. L. ichthyo- 
phag-us (see next) -k -an.] A fish-eater. 

1607 TorSELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 225 People of Arabia 
. .which some call Ichthyophagans, and Trogiodytans. 

II Ichthyophagi (ikjiiip-fadgai), sb. pi. [L., 
pi. of ichthyophag-us (usually in pi. as name of 
fish-eating races), a. Gr. ix6vo<payos, f. Gr. Ix^vo- 
fish- -t- -(pajos eating, f, tpaytiv to eat.] Fish-eaters. 
(Rarely in sing, ichl/iyophagus = JcmJisomAGiS'i.) 

*SSS W. Watreman Fardle P'acions i. vi. 103 Ichthio- 
phagi of Afrlke. i66i Lovell Hist. Anint. ij- Min. 231 
The Ichthyophagi made bread of their [wlmles’] flesh, 
and houses, &c. of their bones. 1777 G. Forster Voy. 
round IVorldl. 143 We were now indeed become perfect 
ichthyophagi. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. Intiod. i. (1866) 2 
Here, within a half-submerged teiritory, a race of wretched 
ichthyophagi dwelt upon terpen, or mounds. 

lenthyophagian (-IJi'dgian), a, [f. as prec. + 
-IAN.] Of or characteristic of charac- 
terized by the eating of fish. 

1832 Badham Halieut. (1854) 137 These ichtliyophagian 
banquets. 

Ichthyophagist (ik>i,p-fad3ist). [f. as prec. 
-k -rsT.] A fish-eater; one whose food is fish. 

1727 in Baillv vol. II. 1819 W. Lawrence Physiol. 
(1S48) 144 They aie not, however, pure ichthyophagist.s. 
1839 R. F. Burton Centr. A/r. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
242 The Lakists generally are. .strong swimmers and fisher- 
men, and vigorous ichthyophagists all. 

So Ichthyo-phaglte —prec. ; Ichthyo'phag'ize 
V. {nonce-wd.) inir. to eat fish. 

1833 Kirby Hab. ty Inst. Anint. I. ii. 117 One[tribe] were 
peifect Ichchyophaffices, and would touch no other animal 
food. 1833 Badham Halieut. (1854) 346 This very important 
duty of ichthyophagizing dates some way back in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

Ichthyophagous (ikpiip-fagas), a. [f. L. ich- 
thyophag-us, ad. Gr. txfiuo^dyos (see Ichthyo- 
I’H.VGl) -k -OHS.] F'ish-eating ; that feeds on fish. 

1828 in Wlusteu. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. m. x, .A few 
are Ichthyophagous, and use Salted Henings. 1832 Th. Ross 
Htctubolde's Traz'. 11 . x.viv. 455 The icthyophagous nations, 
that dwelt on the Persian Gulf and the .shores of the Red 
Sea. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. II. 1018 Transferred in law, 
smoked or imperfectly cured and cooked fish to the intestine 
of man, dog, cat or other ichthyophagous animal. 

Hence Ichthyo’pliagously adv., in reference to 
ichlhyophagy. 

1834 Badham Ao/AkA Advt., The AulhoTs purpoit . . is, 
to tieat of fi.slr ichthyophagously, not ichlhyologically, and 
to give, not fish science, but fi.sh tattle, 

Ichthyophagy (ikJiiipTadsi). [^a. F. ichthyo- 
p/iagie (lotli c. in iiatz.-Darm.), ad. Gr. lx6vo(j>ayla 
Hsli diet, f. Ix^i/opdyos : see prec.] The piactice of 
eating fish. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Ichihyophagie, fish-eating, a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. .xxii. 178 Poor Snakes, the very 
Extiacts of Ichthyophagy. 1819 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 519, 

I ..am still almost at odds with ichthiophagy. 

Ichtliyophthalmite (ikpiipfpis-htiait). il/lu. 

[f. Gr. ixW-s fish -k o^^aA^-os eye 4- -ITR, in reference 
to its appearance. (In 1801 called ichthyoph- 
thaliiiel)\ A synonym of Apophyllite. 

[i8oi Nicholson’s Jrnl. V. 195 With sulphate of lime 
(gypsum), the ichtyophtaline is infusible.] 1803 R. Jameson 
Syst. Min. II. 601 Ichtliyophthalmite, or Fish-eye-stone. 
1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 

II Ichthyopsida (ik])i|p-psida), sb. pi. Zool, 
[mod.L., i, IcHTHY^o- -k Gr, opts appearance : see 
-ID.] The lowest of the three primary groups of 
Vertebrata in Huxley’s classification, comprising 
the branchiate vertebrates, i. e. the amphibians or 
batrachians, the fishes, and fish-like vertebrates, 
Hence Iclitliyo-psia, -o'psidan, -opsi’dian adjs., 
of or belonging to the Ichthyopsida ; sbs. a verte- 
brate of this group. 

1871 Huxley Anat. Vert. ii. 75 The spinal accessory 
exists in no Ichthyopsid vertebrate. Ibid. ili. 112 The 
Vertebrata are divided into three primary groups or pro- 
vinces : the Ichthyopsida, the Sauropsida, and the Mam- 
inalia. 1872 Mivart Elem, Anat. ii. 43 All Vertebrates 
above the Ichthyopsida. 1887 J. Clelanu in Nature 
24 Feb. 391/1 There were two kinds of protovertebrates, 
namely, piscine and reptilian— or ichtbyopsidan and saur- 
opsidan, as Prof. Parker would probably prefer to call 
them. 1888 Rolceston & Jackson Aniw. Life 432 Cla.ss 
Cyclostomi . . Elongated Eel-like Ichthyopsida, with the 
mouth not supported by jaws as in other Vertebrata. 

Ichthyopterygian (i:kjji,<7pleri-d3ian),a. and 
sb. Faltsont. [f. Gr. ix^vo- (see Ichthyo-) -k nripv^, 
vrepvy- wing, tmpvyi-ov wing, fin + -AN.] 

a. adj. Belonging’ to the Ichthyopterygia, an 
order of extinct marine reptiles in Owen’s classifica- 
tion (1S60, TaliPonl. 198-9), so named from 'the 
paddle- or fin-like character of the digits of the 
fore and hind limbs, the type of which is the ichthyo- 
saurus; ichthyosaurian. b. sb. A reptile of this 
order ; an ichthyosaurian. 

II Ichthyornis (ikpiip-mis), Palreont. [mod.L, 
(Marsh 1S72), f, Gr. ix^v-s fish -k opvis, 6pn9-os 
bird.] All extinct genus of toothed birds {Odontor- 
nithes) belonging to the order or sub-class Odonto- 
tormoe, having socketed teeth and biconcave 
vertebriE, the remains of which occur in the creta- 
ceous locks of North America. Hence Iclithy- 


ornithic (-(Jmi'Jjik) a., belonging to this genus, 
Ichthyo "rnitMd, a bird of the family Ichthy- 
orniihidae. 

1872 0 . C. Marsh in Anier. yrnl. Sc. Arts 3rd Ser. IV. 
344 Notice of a new and remarkable bird... This species 
inay_ be called Ichthyornis dispar. 1873 Ibid. VI. 74 
Notice of a new Species of Ichthyornis. 1884 G Allen 
in Longni. Mag. Jan. ago The ichthyornis has a row of 
teeth in each j.aw. _ j8g6 Newton Diet. Birds 954 T'he 
Teeth of Ichtliyoinis ate . . lestricted tefthe mandibles and 
maxilla; ; but they stand each in a separate socket. 

Ichthyosaur (i‘k])i|t)sg.i). [ad. mod.L. ich- 
thyosaur-us : see next.] — next, b. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1. 123 The huge iguanodon might 
reappear in the woods, and the ichthy’osaur in the sea. 
z86g Page Handik. Geol. 253 I'he ichthyosaurs . . weie the 
‘reptile whales' of their period — a period extending fioni 
the middle Tiias. .till near the close of the Chalk formation. 
1876 tr. Beneden's Anint. Parasites Introd., The fishes and 
the crustaceans which were chased by the plesio.sauis and 
the ichthyosaurs. 

II Ichthyosaurus (iikjiinpsp-ri^b). Fahvont. 
PI. -i, [mod.L., f, Gr. Ix^b-s, lx9vo- fish-i- aavpo? 
(_=aavpd) lizard.] A genus of extinct marine ani- 
mals, combining the cliaiacters of saurian reptiles 
and of fishes with some features of whales, and 
having an enormous head, a tapering body, four 
paddles, and a long tail. (Their remains are found 
chiefly in the Lias.) b. An animal of this genus. 

1832 De la Bkche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 385 Of the various 
reptiles of this period, the Ichthyosaurus.. seems to have 
been be.st suited to rule in the wateis. 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. III. 172 VeitehrsB of ichthyosauri. Hid. Gloss. 71 
/chthyosanriis,a. gigantic fo.ssil marine reptile, intermediate 
between a crocodile and a fish. 1851 Richardson Geol. 
(1855) 298 The Ichthyosaurus had the general contour of 
a dolphin, the head of a lizard, the teeth of a crocodile, the 
sternal arch of an ornithoihynchus, and the paddles of 
a whale. 1872 AIivart Blent. Anat. 37 In the e.xtincl 
Ichthyosaurus the neural aich was permanently distinct 
from the centiuin. 

Hence Ichthyosaurian (ik})it7|SgTiau) a., of or 
pertaining to the ichthyosauius ; belonging to the 
order Ichihyosattria ; sb. an animal of this order. 
Ichthyosau'rid, an animal of the Ichthyosaurus 
family, Ichthyosaitridx. Ichthyosau-roid a., 
having the form or characters of an ichthyosaurus. 

1834 Hooker F/imal, Jritls. I. iii. 79 With his ichtbyo- 
saurian snout raised high above the water, 

11 Ichthyosis (ik}ii|Ou’sis). Path. [mod. medical 
L. (Willan iSoi), f. Gr. Ix^b-s fish -k -osis. More 
etymologically called by Good {Study Med. 182J 
IV. 597) ichthyvasis (cf. elephantiasis'), names iu 
-osis being properly verbal sbs., from ( 3 r. verbs in 
-deiv,] A congenital disease of the skin in which 
the epidermis becomes thickened and assumes a 
dry and horny appearance. (Also called fish-skin 
disease mad. porcupine disease.) 

181S B- Bateman Delm. Cutaneous Dis.fitf. 5 Exhibiting 
the disease /c/iWycHtr. 1864 W.T. Fox.S'4’f«DA.43 Ichthyo- 
sis is of two kinds, epithelial and sebaceous. T876_DuHR!Na 
Dis. Skin 353 Ichthyosis is a congenital, chronic, hyper- 
trophic disease, .chaiacterized by diyness and harshness of 
the skin, the formation of scales, and a variable amount of 
papillary growth. 1878 Habershon Dis. Abdomen 17 The 
moibid growth of epithelium. . gives rise to an appearance 
which has been called ‘ ichthyosis of the tongue 
Hence Jchthyotic (ikpifrtik) a., subject to or 
affected with ichthyosis. 

1876 Duhring Dis, Skin 356 Ichthyotic persons aie noted 
to perspire but very slightly. 1878 T. Bryant /’z'orA Sitrg. 
I. 522 An ichthyotic tongue, 

-ician (ijan) , a compound suffix, in F, -icieit, con- 
sisting of -IAN (ME. and F. -ten), added to names of 
arts or sciences iuL. -ica, F. -iipie, Eng. -10, -ics, to 
denote a person skilled in the art or science ; e. g. 
arithmetic-ian, logic-ian, niagic-ian, music-ian, 
physic-ian, rhetoric-ian ; viaihematic-ian, mecha- 
nic-ian, optic-ian, poliiic-ian, statistic-ian, tac- 
tic-ian ; sometimes formed by analogy on names 
not ending in -ic (tbough there may be an adj. in 
-ic), as academ-ician, algebr-ician, geouietr-ician, 
Hebr-ician : cf. also patrician, f. L. patrici-us. 

J'he termination goes back to 12th c. in OF. (wheie it wa.s 
meiely a case of the usual suffi.x .ien as in astrolog-ien, 
asironom-ien)\ thus 12th c. physicien, filh. c. logicien, 
14th c. ntatheviaticien, musicien. In ILng. fisicieit is known 
CI22S, viagicyen C1380, nmsicien, reihoricien C1425, to- 
gyeien CX47S. Extended formations, with suffix -er, are 
nntsician-er (now obs. or vulgar), and practition-er fot 
practicianer (F. practicien), 

lllcica (i-sika). Fot. [The native name in 
Guiana.] The name of a genus of S. A.merican 
trees (N. 0 . Furseracex), of which I. altissima is 
the Cedar-wood and I. heptaphylla the Incense- 
wood of Guiana. Icica resin, a fragrant resin 
obtained from the Incense-wood ; hence I'cican, 
also I'caoin, a crystalline resin, obtained from this, 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Client. III. 242 Another crystalline 
resin, icican, which has the same melting-point as biean. 
1890 Muir& Morlev Wads' Did. Client. II. 746 Icacinis 
the crystalline resin of coninia or Incense resin. 

Icicle (si'sik’l). Forms: a. (i ises Sioel), 4 
ysse-ikkle, yaekele, iseohele, isykle, 5 ise- 
aekille, izekelle, hyse-bykylle, 6 yse-yckel, 
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ioe-ickel, 6-7 ysicle, isikle, isicle, 7 ycicle, 
icikle, isickie, iceycle, -icle, 7-8 isecle, 8- 
icicle. i 3 . 6-7 ice-sickle, 7 -side, -sickel, 
-seekel. 7. 4 ise-yokel ; Sc. and dial. 6 isch.(e-, 
yse-jice-sohokkill {pi. -schoklis), 7 ice-shokle, 
8 -shogle, 9 -skockle, -shoggle, -shoglin, -sh.og, 
-shackle. [OE. type *is-gicel (for -which is actually 
found iscs pcel)^. Is Ice -vgicel Ickle ; covresp. to 
MLG. ts-jokel (LG. h-jukel, -jdkel, -oekel, EFris. 
isjokel), Da. isjokkel, dial, iisegle (but the usual 
Da. word is isiap), Norw. isjiikel. In English the 
second element has retained an independent stress 
only in some corrupt dialect forms ; but the word 
was app. sometimespronouncedas acompound in the 
17 th c. Of the dialect 7-forras, the ME. ise-yokel 
corresponds to several continental forms with jokel 
instead of perhaps \.h.cice-schokle,isch-schokle 
forms are to be referred to an earlier iscJi-yokel 
Thence arose further corruptions, ice - shackle, 
-shoggle, etc., and the second element came to be 
a separate word in Sc. ; see Shockle, Shoggle.] 

1 . A pendent ice-formation resembling a rod taper- 
ing downward to a point, produced by the freezing 
of successive drops of water falling or trickling 
from the point of attachment, as from the eaves of 
a house or other overhanging point. 

«. c 1000 .dlLFRic Gloss, in Wt-.-Wiilcker 117/14 Siirta, stil- 
Itciiita, ise&^icsl. 13.. Gmu, Knt. 73s Claleraiide fto 

tlie crest he coide borne rennez & henged he^e oner liis 
liede in hard ysse-ikkies. 13^7 L/vngi.. P. PI. B. xvii. 227 
Ystkeles \v.r, iseyokeis, C, isykles, isecheles] in eueses 
horw hete of he sonne Melteth in a mynut -while to myst & 
to watre. 1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 An Izekelle (A. Isejekille), 
stinuiH, stiricus.^ 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Jan. 36 Whose 
dro^s in drery ysicles remaine. 1624 Capt. Smith Virsinia 
III. ii. 49 The boughs of a great tree loaded with Islckles. 
17IZ W. Rogers Voy. 348 Pieces of Slone, resembling Salt, 
which congeal like Icecles, as the Water drops from the 
Rock. i86o_ Tyndall Glnc. i. ii. 21 Eaves of snow, from 
which long icicles depended. 1887 R. Buchanan Heir 0/ 
Linne vii. The girl was cold as an icicle. 

1314 Barclay Cyl. ^ Uplondyshm, (Peicy Soc.) 3 The 
longe yse sycles at the hewsys honge. 1598 Florio, Ghiac- 
mWi, ise-sickles, dropping ises. ■i 6 oiTmuEQuersii.m. 15s 
Congealed. -into ise-sickels. 1632 Sherwood, Ice-seekles, 
gotitles gelecs. i63o Aiisio.Stilliiigfleet's Seriit,o,%\le&e^ 
what Icesicles are hanging on the Eves of the Parliament 
House at this Motion. 

■y- .*377 [see a], f 1480 Henryson rw/. Cn-j. (1593) 160 
Ihe ice-.schoklis that fra his hair doun hang Was wonder 
gi-eit, and as ane speir als lang. 1313 Douglas jEneis vii. 
1 rol. 02 Gret isch schokhs lang as ony .spere. 1630 Drumm. 
OF Hawtk. Poems, Shadow of Judgem., A mountain 
lifteth up his crested head : His locks are ice-shockles, his 
brows are snow. 1721 Ramsay I'll never leave thee v. Bid 
iceshogles hammer red Gauds on the studdy. 1803 J. Nicol 
Poems II. 158 (Jam,) But wi’ pooi-tith, hearts het as a 
cinder Will cald as an ice-shogle turn, 1823 Brockett, 
to- j/it-g-g-Ze, an icicle. xizZ Craven Dial., Ice-shackles. 1833 
Robinsoh IVhitby Gloss., Ice Shoglius or Jckles, 
jdg. xZiz Lei.zljuwm Daily Hews 22 Jan. 6/1, 1 hope 

you don't make yourself unhappy about her. She is really 
an icicle. 1822 Byron IVemer ii.ii. 240 Must I turn an icicle? 

2 . transf. A formation resembling an icicle ; esp. 
a. a stalactite. 


i644 _Digdy Nat. Bodies xxv. (1645) 28s Allom falleth 
down in lumps, Saltpeter in long icicles. 1603 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 177 The Sparry Stirim, or Iceycles 
called Stalactitm ; the Native Saline Iceycles, or Sal Stalac. 
ticum._ 1792 Alassnclnisetts Mag. Nov., Some of these 
stony isicles have at length reached the bottom of the cave, 
b. A needle-shaped or acicular crystal. 

*7°4 J‘ Harris Lex. Techn., Sjiow..\s an infinite Blass of 
Icicles regularly figured. Ibid., The several Points of each 
Starry Icicle of Snow. Ibid., The Icicles of Urine. 1713 
P avcirolliis Perit-nt Mc 7 n, ^II. vi. 300 Iuice.s are mostly 
concreted into Globules or Icicles. 1737 Bracken Farriery 
Impr. (1757)11. 242 The Iciclesof Nitre, if I may so call them 
e. In Heraldry \ see quot. 

1830 Robson Lrit. Herald Gloss., Icicles, depicted in shape 
as guttees, but reversed ; some authors call them clubs. 

3 . Comb., as icicle-like adj. 

. Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1189/1 Descending., in 

icicle-hke projections. 


Icicled (^i'sik’ld), c. [f. prec. -h-ED^.] Over 
hung with icicles ; also, + frozen, congealed. 

a 1640 Day ParL Sees ix, My blpud's not boyl’d wit 
fevers, nor., Is t isicled with cramps, or dropsie cold. 16s 
Benlowes rhcQph* xiii, liii, When quivering’ winters dres 
Is icicled with hoary Jresse. 1806 E. Rushton Poems 2 
The thrush from the icicl’d bough, Gives his song to th 
winterly gale. 1881 VKi.QUhvr.Vis.Eng.,SirH.Willo7/ghb 
vii, Giant beards of icrded cascade, * 


Icilr (si'sili), adv. [f. Icy a. -t* -ly 2 .] in an i 
manner; coldly, freezingly. AIso^^. 

_ 1848 E. Bronte Wnthering Heights 4, I..shrE 
icily into myself, like a snail. i866 Mrs. Gaskell Wi 
^ which he meant to be icily indiffere 
X078 Bosw, pMiTii Ciivtlici^c 220 J.he wind blew icily co' 

Iciness ’sines), [f. Icy -h -UESS.j The qual; 
of being icy; extreme coldness. Chiefly}//--. 

1579 Twvm Phisicke agst. Fort. i. xxvii. 36 a, A col 
finesse of sorowe and repentaunce. a 1652 J. Smith S 
^lic.vii. 372 Love., enough to thaw all theicyne.ss of me 
Marts which self-love had quite frozen up. 1814 Bvn 
Are?'* L- xxyin, O’er his brow the dampening heart-dr< 
threw Ihe sickening iciness of that cold dew. 18830?!*?- 
Kev. Aug. 238 A most distressing and depressing iciness 
tone and manner. 


Icing (ai-siq), vdl. sb. ff. ICE v. + -ING'.] 

1 . The process of encrusting or adorning with 
crystallizations of sugar ; co/ur. an incrustation of 
white or coloured sugar applied in various ways 
to the surface of cakes, pastry, etc. 

1769 Mrs. Raffai.d F^tg. Honsekpr. .(1778) 144 Tarts that 
are iced require a slow oven, or the icing will be brown. 
2774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Ixi. (1840) III. 396 The 
.splendid iceingof an immensehistoiic plum-cake. 1843 Eliza 
Acton Mod. Cookery xvi. (ed. 2) 335 When a whiter icing 
is preferred, the pastry must be drawn from the oven, .and 
brushed with white of egg . . then well covered with sifted 
sugar. 

2 . The process of cooling by means of ice. 

1837 M. Donovan Done. Rcon. II. 378 Some kinds of bad 
poll wine are improved by icing. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 
20 July, Champagne — which, for all its deceptive iceing, is 
a very heating wine. 

3. Icing down : the process of becoming covered 
•u'itli ice. Naut, 

1881 Xx. NordenskiSld's Voy. of 'Vega' I. ix, 451 It is 
.such a mist that causes the icing down of the rigging of 
vessels . . the tackling of the Vega was covered with pieces 
of ice so large, and layeis so thick, that accidents might 
have happened by the falling of the ice on the deck. 
Icinge : see Yissing. 

Icing-glass, obs. form of Isinglass. 

-icity (i-siti), a compound suffix, a. F. -icitd, 
ad. L. -icitdt-em (nom. -icitds), formed by the 
addition of the suffix -tat- (see -ty) to adj. stems in 
-ic{i), as rusticiidsjubricilds, f. rttstic-ns,lubric-tcs. 
On the analogy of these (perh. also influenced by 
sbs. like simplicilds, fclTcitds from simplex, felix), 
abstract sbs. in -iciU in Fr. and -icity in Eng. are 
formed freely upon adjs. of any origin in -ic \ e. g, 
aposloliciiy, atomicity, authenticity, catholicity , 
domesticity, eccentricity, elasticity, electricity, pub- 
licity. 

Icker (i’kor). Sc. Forms ; 6 eclter, -ir, S- 
icker. [The Sc. form of Eab sb.- ; repr. the 
ONorthumb. form eher, sehJier.'] An ear of corn. 

1313 Douglas jEneis vii. xiii. 35 Or how feill echirri.s [ed. 
1353 echeris] of corn thik growing . . dois hing On Heriny 
feildis. 1783 Burns To a Mouse iii, A daimen icker in a 
thrave 'S a sma' request. 

Ickle (i'k’l). Obs.exc.dial. Forms: a. igecil8e,-e, 
Sicel, 4 ychele, 5 ikyl, iekyll, 7 iole, 8 Iccle, 6- 
ickle. ( 3 , 5 yokle. See also Icicle. [OE. *giecel 
{gicel, gycel), gecilse, cognate with ON. jgkull 
idcle, ice, glacier (mocl.Icel. glacier, Norw. 
dial, jukcl, Jukul, jfnil icicle) :—OTeut. types 
*jekulo-z, *j{kilo-z, f. OTeut. *jekon-, in ON. Juki 
piece of ice : cf. OIr. aig ice.] 

= Icicle. Also tramf. 

a 700 Epmal Gloss. 954 SHria, secilae [Erfurt gecile]. 
a 1000 (tr. Baida) Be Donies Dxge 191 Se \>rec& gicela 
[WuLFSTAN Horn. xxix. (Napier 138) gycela] swiSe hat and 
ceald. c 1000 [see Icicle i]. c 1323 Gloss. tV. de Biblesw. 
in Wright Voc. t6i Uti esclarcyl, an ychele. c 1440 Promp. 
Pare. 259/1 Ikyl [tV. iekyll), stiria. 1300 Ortns Voc., 
Stiria. .a 3okyll. 1370 Levins Manip. 125/6 Ickles, stirix. 
1676 Hodgson in Phil. Trans. XI. 766 From the roof of 
which hang large lumps of petrified water, like Ides, . . these 
icles are good Limestone. *1687 Cotton Joys ofMai-rlage 
14 Be she constant, be she fickle, Be she five, or be she 
ickle. 1828 Craven Dial., Ickles, isicles ; water ickles, sta- 
lactites. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Ickles, icicles. 

Ickle, ickwell : see Htckwall. 

I-clad, var. of Yclad ppl. a-,, clad. I-clensid, 
-clansid, ME. pa. pple. of Cleanse. I-cleped, 
i-cliped, etc., ME. pa. pple. of Clepe v. ; see 
Yclept. I-elosed, of Close v. I-clothed, 
of Clothe v. I-clumben, of Climb v. I- 
clunge(n, of Cling v. I-elypt, -clupt, of 
Clip z?.i I-ena-wen, i-cno-tven, of Know v. ; 
see also Yknow. I-cnouleche; see Know- 
ledge V. I-cnut, ME. pa. pple. of Knit v. 
I-crfatte ; see I- knit v. 


t Icod (ikp-d), hit. Obs. [A variant of Ecod, i 
origin the same as Egad, Agad.] An asseveratior 
1697 Vanbrugh Relapse iv. i, I’cod, I don’t care ho' 
pnen J m niarried- 1749 Fielding Tom fones xviir. vii 
Icod 1 1 shall lose two or three thousand pounds, 1790 B\ 
slander 343 Icod, Sir, the back stairs has conveyed him t 
the cellar, 

I- come(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come v . 

Icon (ai’kpn, oi’kan). Also ikon, eikon, [a 
late L. udn (Pliny), ad. Gr. dielois, finov- like 
5^5*5, portrait, semblance, similitude, simile 

I. ^eiK-eiv to be like.] 

I I - An image, figure, or representation ; a por 
trait ; a picture, ‘ cut or illustration in a book 
esp. applied to the ‘ figures ’ of animals, plants 
etc. in books of Natural History. Obs. 

2572 Bossew'Ell Armorie ili. 23 b. The Icon, or forme c 
the same bir^, I haue caused thus to bee figured. 161 
Speed HtH. Gt. Brti. v. vii. § 2. 38 The two first ensnin 
leones or Portraitures. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Hp. ^ 
xva.2sS He is .set forth in the Icons or Cuts of Martyrs b 
Botanologla . . beaullfull 
sidernVde Icons or Figures of the most cor 

siderable Species. 1727 Switzer Prod. Gardiner in 
xxvii, 143 Ihe same that the Herbals have left both th 
icons and description of. 


b. An image in the solid; a inoiuuneiilal 
figure ; a statue. 

1577-87 Homnshud Chron. (1807-8) II. 147 The pope ilieiU, 
by causing .such ikons to be erected, to prefer Tliomas as a 
peipetual saint to all posterities. 1638 .Sir T. Hi-miEUr 
Trav. (ed. 2) 225 Returne him in pure gold the lorn of an 
Elephant, Cannnell, or Dromedary. 1883 Athcn.runi 
4 .Apr. 415 (.)tto of Brunswick in Hildeslieim Chiiuli.. 
whose mominiental icon is figured here, ibid., 'i he iiiomi- 
inental statues of (Jueen Eletmor of Castile wear the wimple 
exactly as this icon of Ingebovg wears it, 

2 . Eastern Church. A representation of .some 
sacted personage, in painting, bas-ielief, or mosaic, 
itself regarded as sacred, aiul honouied with a 
relative worship or adoration. 

1833 R. PiNikERiON Russia 227 Behind lln.ni were carrieil 
. .si.x censers, and si.x sacred ikons. 1864 W. '1'. (Iiiiivi; 
Seren’a in fac. Torn-. 428 It i.s henealh the icon of the 
Ble.ssed_ Viigin that women kneel during the office of 
Churching. 1877 D. M. WALr,\cic Russia, iv. 98 Icons arc 
pictorial half-length repre.senlatiqns of the Saviour, of the 
Madonna, or of a saint, e.xectited in aichaic By/anliiie style, 
on a yellow or gold ground. . , Veiy often the whole iiicture 
with the exception of tlic face and hands of the figure is 
covered with a metal plaque embossed ,so as to repieseiit 
the form of the figure and the drapery. 1879 H. .S. Eijward.s 
Russians at Home I. go The believer is e.xpressly cautioned 
against such an abuse of the holy eikoiis. 

f 3 . Jihet. A simile. Obs. 

1389 PuTi-ENiiAM /i?!j,'. Poesie lit. (Arb.) 250 Icon or 
Re.semblance by iiiiagerie. 1620 Granglr Jliv. 'Logike 148 
Metaphoies are contracted similitudes. To which if the 
note be added, it is called Icon. 1676 lIoHm.s Iliad W-) 
Rdr., The perfection and curiosity of descriptions, which 
the ancient writers of eloquence call leones, that is images. 

4 . A realistic representation or description in 
writing. Now rai-e or Obs. 

*579 E. K. Gloss. 6 'pe>iser's Sheph. Cal, F'eb, 102 This 
tale of the Oake and the Brerc . . is very excellente for 
pleasauiu de.seriptions, being altogether a certaine Icon or 
Hypotyposis of disdainfull younkers. 1832 Tails Mag. 
XIX. S92 A good book is a perfect icon, a faithful inctiire 
and representation of natuie and human life. 

6, Comb, icon-stand = Iconostasis, q.v. 
t I=conantidy'ptic, a. Obs. [f. Cr. ukuiv 
Icon -t- dvri opposite to -h Svirr-dv to dive, duck -t- 
-ic.] Applied to a kind of telescope (see quot.) : 
cf. Diplantidian. 

1778 lyi/l. Tt-ans. LXIX. 130 This Telescope is called the 
Iconantidiptic Heliometer, because it produces two images 
of the objects, the one in a direct position, and the othei 
reversed. 

I-confermed, ME. pa. pple. of Confihm. 

Iconic (sikfi-nik), a. Also eiconic. [ad. late 
L. iconic-us, ad. Cr. (Ikovuc-os, f. dicuiv Icon,] (Jf 
or pertaining to an icon, image, fignre, or repre- 
sentation ; of the nature of a portrait; spec, in 
Art, applied to the ancient portrait statues of 
victorious athletes commonly dedicated to divini- 
ties, and hence to memorial statues and busts 
executed according to a fixed or conventional type. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Iconic, belonging to an Image, 
also lively pictured.^ 1801 Fu.seli ill Lect. Paint, iii. 11848) 
415 Iconic figures in metal began, says Pliny, to be the 
ornaments of every municipal forum. 1830 Luitcii tr. 
C. O. Mullers Atic. Art (fid. 2) § 123 /late, An iconic statue 
of Lysander in marble at Delphi. 1881 E. W. Gossi: in 
Fortn. Rev. June 703 In iconic sculpture the Royal 
Academy presents nothing so considerable as Mr. Boehm’s 
. . bust of Mr. Gladstone. i88z A thenxuin 29 Apr. 543/2 
Several heads appeared to be eiconic. 

pertaining to an image used in worship. 

1890 Sat. Rev. zo Sept. 348/1 Apparatus of the iconic 
character required by Roman Catholic devotion. 

ICOXllcSil (sikf-’nikal), a. rare. [f. as prec. -f- 
-AL.] Pertaining to an icon, iconic. + In quot. 
1652, of the nature of a simile (see Icon 3) ; fin 
quot. 177^? consisting, or of the nature of, pictures 
or pictorial illustrations (sec Icon i). 

_i 63 z Urquhart 'Jewel'RVz. (1834) 292 Figurative e.xpres- 
sion.s . . whether paradigmatical, iconical, symbolical. 1776 
Da Losia Elein. Conchol, 36 (Jod.) The work is entirely 
iconical, or consists only of figures without any letterpress, 
catchword, alphabet, oi* nvuaber to the pages. 

+ X*COXliSM« Obs, [ad. late L. iconzs/uifs, a. 
Cr. (iicoviafios delineation, f, tlieovL^eiv to Iconize 
( cf, Cr. dieovia-jM cojjy, image).] A representation 
by some image or figure ; imagery ; metaphor. 

*636 Blount Glossogr., Iconism, a true and lively de- 
scription. 1662 Evelyn Chalcagr. v. hlisc. Writ. (1805) 
321 i he annexed IconLsme is thus e.xplained. 1678 Cuu- 
■woitrii hitcll, Syst. i, iii. § 8. 155 These .. in Aristotle's 
mdgment, would be fit iconisms or representations of the 
Plastick Nature, x68o H. FIore Apocal. Apoc, 47 .A Book 
..winch coii^sists of Representations Symbolical or Hiero- 
giyphical, of Iconisines or Images of things future. 

So t Iconi’stical a,, metaphorical, figurative. 
Hence f Iconi’stically adv,, by a figure. 

16^ H. More j4?!i-7£-e7- 86 Blasphemy being an Iconisme 
of Idolatrj^ that sense is more probable for its being Iconis- 
ticai.; the Genius of the Apocalyptick style being such as to 
signilie Icomstioally rather than plainly. 

'i' “ COuize^ v. Obs, [ad, Gr. tlnovi^eiv, 
f. diKuv, tiKov- Icon.] trans. To form into an 
image ; to figure, to represent. 

1678 CuDvyoRTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 572 Thi.s world is 
an image always iconized, or perpetually renewed (as the 
iniage in a glass is) of that First, second and third Principle, 
which are always standing. 

I-conned, -con’d, obs, pa, pple, of Con z>,^ 



ICONO-. 

Xcon.0-, Gr. (iicovo-, combining form of tUwv 
Icon, as in Xcouodu'ly [see Dulia], the worship 
or veneration of images ; so Xeonodnlic i^-dotdic) 
(oi-konad/J'lik), a. ; Iconodu'list, a worshipper 
or server of images. Xcoaomania (3i:k6nom,?i'nia) 
[Mania], a. an infatuated devotion to images ; 
1). a mania for collecting icons or portraits, 
Iconophile (ai'konafail), Xconoplxilist (,-p'fiIist) 
[Gr. <pi\os loving], a connoisseur of pictures, en- 
gravings, book illustrations, and the like ; hence 
Icono’philism, -pb-ily, the taste for these objects. 
Iconoplaat (oik^-n^pliest) [Gr. -vKaarijs moulder : 
after iconoc(asi\, a fashioner or maker of images. 

1893 W. M. Ramsay Ch. in Rom. Emp. xvii. 441 The 
■’‘iconodoulic tendency was already beginning in the 
Orthodox Church. 1716 M. Daviks Athen. iJ/vV. II. 232 
■’'Iconodouli.sts or Iconolaters, join’d also with the Monks 
and Fryars. 1882-3 Scii\i'i' Encycl. Kelts. R'nowl, II. 
1063 Leo's successor, Michael II ., aijain yielded to the 
iconodulists, and allowed image-worship in private. 1640 

K. Haillie Ca-nterh. Self-Convict, 55 All their practiceheeie 
is but *iconoduly, not idolatrie. lyaa J. Co\’i:L Acc. Grk. 
dh. 39s, I must call it *Iconomania, perfect Madness for 
Image Worship. 1770 W. Cole in J. Granger's Lett. 
(1805) 332 The Icomania you talk of is very ripe at Cam- 
bridge, where rve have many collectors. 1881 A themenni 
30 July 145/2 ‘ Le graveur de 1488 ’, as *iconophiles designate 
[Diiplessis], possesses at least the merit, .of being one of the 
first artists who in France made use of metal as a means of 
reproduction. 1888 N. Y, Tribune 12 Feb. (Cent.), He 
instincts his customers in biblomnnia, . .in iconophilisin, in 
the knowledge of ai t. 1884 Sai,^ Rev, 29 Mar. 420/1 It would 
have been an advantage to the^iconophilist. sig^At/ieiueum 
16 June 7S0/1 We e.\plain this extraordinary development 
of 'iconophily by the peculiarities of Egyptian religious 
beliefs. 1898 L. A. Tollem.vche in Literainrc 8 Jan. 24/2 
He [Pattison] could not. .be a thorough iconoclast, and yet 
delude himself into thinking that he was (if I may coin such 
a word) an '’iconoplast all the time. 

Iconoclasm(3ikp‘nt;klffi2’m). [f. Gr. «t/rau'IcoN 
+ Kkaapa breaking, f. Kkav to break : after next] 
The breaking or destroying of images ; esf. the 
destruction of images and pictures set up as objects 
of veneration (see Iconoolas'I' 1); transf and /ig. 
the attacking or overthrow of venerated instituttons 
and cherished beliefs, regarded as fallacious or 
superstitious. 

1797 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXIV. 512 That vulgar 
iconoclasm which has estranged until this day the fine arts 
from every Protestant community, 1858 Fuouui? H ist. Eng. 
xii. III. 73 The stormy eloquence of Pole, tlie iconoclasm 
of Latimer, the superstitions of the complaining ciergy. 
1874 Greem Short Mist, 4. 497 In Edward’s time 

iconocla.sm had dashed the stained glass fiom its windows. 
t88a Farrar Early Chr. 11 . 163 The iconoclasm of the Jew 
made such places detestable to him. 

Iconoclast (3ikp'n^laest\ sh, {a!), [ad, late 

L. Jconoclastes, a. late Gr. «?«ovo/fXd<TTtjs, f. etKiiv 
Icon -i- -KkdarTijs breaker, Cf. F- iconodaste (17th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A breaker or destroyer of images ; spec, 
{Eccl. Hist.) one who took pari in or supported 
the movement in the 8th and 9th centuries, to pul 
down tlie use of images or pictures in religious 
worship in the Christian churches of the East ; 
hence, applied analogously to those Protestants of 
the 16th and 17th centuries who practised or 
countenanced a similar destruction of images in 
the churches. 

[1596 Dalrymi’le tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 26g_A counsel 
of thrie bunder and fiftie Biscliopis haldne at Nice against 
the secte of Jraagebrekeils, thair name Jconoclastaa.] 1641 
Hinde y. Bruen x.xvi. 80 So did Pope Gregory the third 
excommunicate the Emperour Leo, and stamped the name 
of Iconoclast in his forehead, for breaking downe of Images 
in the Churches. 1654 Jer. 'Taylor Real Pres. xii. §28. 315, 
I remember only one thing objected to this testimony of so 
many bishops, tliat they were Iconoclasts, or breakers of 
images, and therefore not to be trusted in any other article. 
*782 Priesi ley Corrupt. Chr. 1 . iv. 385 This new heresy 
was called that of the Iconoclasts. 1814 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XII. 74 When idolaters turn iconoclasts, they act .as if the 
outrageousness of the one excess were to efface or atone for 
the folly of the other. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vr. (1858) 33S 
The Puritans .. seem mere savage Iconoclasts, fierce de- 
stroyers of Forms ; but it were more just to call them hateis 
of untrue Forms. 1882 E. C. Dabek m A). Geog. Soc. Suppl, 
Papers I. 1. 35 The .second . . is the famous iconoclast who 
melted down all the Irron/.e idols he could lay hold of. 

2 . transf. and fg. One who assails or attacks 
clierished beliefs or venerated institutions on the 
ground that they are erroneous or pernicious. 

1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. 'Chr. Poets (1863) 177 An 
iconoclast of their idol diyrae. 1866 J. Martineau Ess. I. 
77 Kant was the great iconoclast. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
folm Bapt. vili. 514 Respectable vices, which take shelter 
under the eave.s of the Church, need nothing so much as 
the stern iconoclast. 

3 . attrib, or adj. Of or relating to iconoclasts ; 
iconoclastic, 

168s H. More Illusiration 298 His excommunicating the 
Iconoclast Emperours. 1781 Gibbon Decl, Sg F. (1809) VII. 
13 uote^ St, John Hamascenus was already a monk before 
the Iconoclast dispute. 184s S. Austin Runkfs^ Hist. 
Ref. II. 25 An iconocla.st riot now TOmmenced... The images 
were torn from the altars, chopped in pieces and burnt. 1847 
-Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art I. 108 The iconoclast reform took 
place, statues and bas-reliefs were banished from the 
churches of Greece, 
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Iconoclastic (aikpnpkljE'stik), a, [f. prec. a 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to iconoclasts or iconoclasm. 

1640 R. B.mllie Canterb. Self-Convict. 53 Iconoclasticke 
and iconomachi.m hereticks. 2703 Maunduell fout n. 
for us, (172X) 15 In testimony of their Iconodastick principle. 
i8ss Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. ix. (1864) 1 ^* 309 f be Icono- 
clastic Emperors found statues, .to war upon. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. ti88o) 50 in their iconoclastic rage 
they hewed and broke the images, .of the cathedials. 

Hence Xconocla'stically adv., after the fashion 
of iconoclasts. Xcouocla'sticism, the principles 
or practice of iconoclasts ; iconoclasm. 

iWs Morn. Star 29 Apr., Iconoclastically to demolish all 
it had previously reveied. 1885 L. Oliphant Haifa (1887) 
301 Modern iconodasticisin and love of truth have, .provecl 
too strong for. .unfounded tradition. 

t Iconograph.! (aikp-ndgraf). Obs. rare, [ad. 
Gr, tiKovoypatpos portrait-painter, f. duwv Icon h- 
-•ypatpos writer, painter.] = Iconogeaphbii. 

1804 Monthly Mag. XVIII. 291 The Iconographs are 
those who have published the figures of monuments, hut 
without a detailed explanation. 

IcO'XLOgraph. [f. as prec. + -ypatpos written, 
ypatpT] writing.] A drawing, engraving, or illus- 
tration for a book : =IcoN 1, 

Science 4 July 28/2 The illustrations have never been 
surpassed by the most e.xpensive and careful iconographs. 

ICOXlOgrapltCl? (aikonp'grafai). [f. as next-(- 
-Eul; cf. Gr. ('iKovoypdup-os (see Iconogbaph).] 
One who makes figures or drawings of objects. 

1888 Aihemeuin 7 Jan. 19/1 The lepidopteral iceno- 
grapher. 189* Ibid. 27 Aug. 291/2 Those gorgeous species 
beloved by the iconographer and chromo-lithographist. 

IcoUOgraphic (aikpnugrre'fik, aidrono-), a. 
Also ikon-, [f. Iconography, or its source -f -ic ; 
cf. F. iconographiqiie.l Of or pertaining to icono- 
graphy ; representing or describing by pictures, 
drawings, or engravings ; also, pertaining to sym- 
bolic representation (cf. Iconology 2). 

1855 M.vyne E-Vpos. Le.v., Icoiwgraphic, i86t Beresv. 
Hope Eng. Caikedr. igth C, v. 181 Covering the walls and 
the cupolas of this vast building with a complete icono- 
graphic epopee from the pencil of Schraudolph. 1877 W. 
Jones Einger-ring 266 Six rings, gold and silveiy of tlie 
iconograpluc type. i8to Sir G. Scott ApcA .-irchit. 1 . 309 
You must study the object and meaning of everything .. 
whether ritual, iconographic, artistic, or simply utilitarian. 
So Iconogra'phical a, 

*86s Wright I/isl, Caricat. iii. 48 This kind of ieono- 
graphical ornanientation had been eiicioaching . . on tlie 
old aichitectural purity. x88o Nature 12 Feb. 357/2 A 
magnificently illustrated ‘ Iconographical History of the 
Orchid 

IcOUO'grapMst. rare, [f, next + -iST.] One 

skilled in iconography. 

*850 Ecclesiologist X. too Gerente..was an artist, and he 
was also an iconographist. 

Iconography (sikonp’grafi). [ad. med.L. 
Jeonographia, ad. Gr. (Ikov oy pa<pia slcetch, descrip- 
tion (Strabo), f. dKuv Icon -f -ypa<pia writing, 
-GK-tPHY, Cf. F. iconographic (1701 in Furetiere).] 
+ 1 . concr. A pictorial representation, delinea- 
tion ; a drawing or plan. Obs. 

1628 Burton Anal. Mel. ii.ii. iv. (ed. 3) 269 Those curious 
Iconographies of Temples and pallaces. 1678 Phillii'B 
(cd. 4>, Iconography . .Vi the platform or model of a House. 
2 . The description or illustration of any subject 
by means of drawings or figures ; any book or 
work in winch this is done; also, the branch of 
knowledge which deals with the representation of 
persons or objects by any application of the ai ts 
of design. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4\ Iconography, a Description by 
Cuts, etc. 1809 Kendall Trav. III. Lv.xviii. 213 An 
elaborate monument of some transaction of which no other 
trace remains to elucidate this imperfect iconography. 1851 
E. J. Millington tr. Ditiron (title) Christian Iconography ; 
or, the History of Christian Art in the Middle Ages. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par. C/n<rc//M 131 The iconography 
of the altar-canopy. 1883 Pall Mall C, 20 Sept, 4/2 Ex- 
pensive large iconographies like Couch’s, Yarrell s, or Day's. 

Iconolater (aikon^'latea). [f. Gr. f’lKuv image, 
Icon, after idolater, Cf, F. iconoldire,] A wor- 
shipper of images. 

1654 ViLV.uN Theorem. TheoLuu 160 He animated Icono- 
lateis in the East. 1722 J. Covel . 4 cc. Grk. Ch. 396 How 
can the Iconoclaters [«V] justify their piaj’ing to a Cioss or 
Crucifix? 1844 Lincahd Augla-Sa.v. Ch. (1S58) II. 381 
Eva.'.ive language adopted for the defence of iconolaters. 

Iconolatry (aikonplatri). [f. as prec., after 
idolatry, or ad. eccl. Gr. UKovokarpua. Cf. F. 
iconoldirie (Littre).] The worship of images. 

1624 F. White Kepi. Fisher 270 Simon Maiolus, a most 
eagre defender of Iconolatrie. Christianogr. 

n. vii. (1636) 66 Idolatrie and Iconolatrie, that is, Image 
worship. 172a J. CovEi, A cc. Grk. Ch. 400 The School-men 
and Patrons of Iconolatry- 1884 Ch. Q. Rev. July 451 
Equally removed from the iconoclasm. of 754 and the 
iconolatry of 787. 

Iconology (oikon^dodgi). [mod. f. Gr. flituo, 
eltcovo- image : see -logy. Cf. Gr. uKovokoyia figu- 
rative speaking, whence It. icomlogia. (1611 Ctesare 
Kipa\ F. iconologie (1636 Baudouin), in titles of 
collections of pieces of rhetorical imagery (cf. quot. 
1777) ; but this is distinct from the extant use.] 

1 . That branch of knowledge which deals with 


ICONOSTASIS. 

the subject of icons (in any sense of the word) ; 
also the subject-matter of this study, icons col- 
lectivelj', or as objects of investigation, etc. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Iconology, interpretation of ancient 
Imaaes, Monuments, and Emblems. [1777 G. Richardson 
(title) iconology ; or, a Collection of emblematical Figures, 
moral and instructive, with E.vplanaiions from da'isical 
Authoiities.] 1808 Sir R. Porter 'Trav.Sk. Russ. Aj- Siucd. 
(iSrj) I. vi. 48 Professors of. . mythology, and iconology. 
1831 Sir C. Eastlahe tr. Kvglers Sch. Paint. Italy 1. :. 6 
The violent aver.sioii entertained by the Christians for the 
Iconology of Heathendom kept, as was natural, equal pace. 
2 . Symbolical representation ; symbolism. 

1849 J. R. Jackson Lett. Minerals 223 In the language 
of Iconology, the Diamond is the symbol of constancj’’, of 
strength, of innocence, and other heroic virtues. 1862 
Ecclesiologist XXIII. 58 The iconology of these decora- 
tions is as follows: — Over the chancel aich is the Doom [etc.]. 

Hence Xcouolo'gicajL a., of or relating to icono- 
logy. Xcouologist, one verstd in iconology. 

1851 E, J. Millington tr. Didroit's Chr. Iconogr. I. 369 
Jesus, to an Iconolqgist, is piesent in the cro.ss as well as in 
the lamb, or the lion. 1854 Ecclesiologist XV. 25 This 
great iconological work. 

t Ico’nomacll. Obs. rare. [ad. eccl, L. tco- 
nomach-its, a. eccl. Gr. fiitovopaxos, f. ukwv Icon 
-1- -ficLxos fighting.] One who is hostile to images. 
CISS2 Philpot E.xam, i5- Writ. (Parker Soc.) 407 They 
were named Iconomaclie.s, tliat is overthrowers of images. 

t Icono'macltal, a. Obs, rare, Frron. -mical, 
[f. as prec. -f -al.] Hostile to images. 

1646 Sin T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 269 We should he 
too Iconoinicall to_ question the pictures of the winds, as 
commonly drawne in humane lieads, and with their cheeks 
distended. [1656 Elows-c Glossogr., fconoiuical, belonging 
to Images, or after the manner of Images.] 
IcOUOmacIiy (aikon^i’inaki). [ad. eccl. L. 
iconomachia, a. eccl. Gr. daovoptaxta, f, dKuv Icon 
4- -pafta fighting.] A war against images ; hos- 
tility or opposition to images, esp. to their use in 
connexion with worship. 

1581 E. Campion in Coii/er. in. (1584) P, That of Con- 
stantinople, was not a geneiall-nor lawfull Councill, hut 
a certaiue Iconomachy. _ 165° R- Stapylton Strada's Low 
C. lYnrres v. 123 margin, A new Iconomachy at -Antwerp. 
i8ss Motley Dutch Rep. ir. vii. 1 . 569 'The celebrated ieono- 
machy of the NeiheiEnds. Ibid, vr. j. III. 383 Nothing 
more e.xcited the indignation of the Prince of Orange than 
such senseless iconomachy. 

Hence i Iconoma’cMan, t Iconoma'chical 

practising or advocating iconomachy. Ico- 
no'iuachist, one who contends against the cultus 
of images. 

a 1638 Mede Apost, Latter Times .wit. Wks, ni. 674 The 
Iconomachical Council of Constantinople. *640 Icono- 
machian [see Iconoci.astic]. 187s J. C. Robertson Hist. 
Chr. Ch. HI. 137 An anathema was pronounced against all 
opponents of images.. with curses against iconomachists 
and heietics of every kind. 

Icononiatic (aikpnumte'tik), a. Also ikon-, 
[conlr. for iconononiatic, f. Gr. dKwv, dicwo- Icon -i- 
oi'opa, bvopaT~ name -f - 1 C.] A word proposed to 
describe a stage intermediate between picture- 
writing and phonetic writing, in which pictures or 
representations of objects stand not for the objects 
themselves, but for their names considered merely 
as phonetic elements, as in a pictorial rebus, or the 
use made by the Chinese of the sounds of their 
characters to express the sound of a foreign word. 
Hence Icouoma'tically adv. ; Iconoma'ticism ; 
Iconomato'g^raphy. 

1886 D. G. Brinfon Ess. Americanist (1S90) 207-8 We 
have, so far as 1 am aware, no scientific term to express this 
manner of phonetic writing, and I propose for it therefore 
the adjective ikonomatic, from the Greek «tKoi-, a figure or 
image, and 6poju.a._,name, a writing by means of the names 
of the figures or images represented. The corresponding 
noun would be ikonomatogrnphy. 1887 Sci. Amcr. 22 Jan. 
56 Iconomatic writing . . occupies an intermediate position, 
standing in some .sense in relation to both letter ami picture 
writing. Ibid., How complete a system of Iconomaticisin 
they [Egyptian and Chinese writing] passed through is un- 
known. 189s Hoi'F.mann lYritiug 70 Ikonoinatically. 

'h iGono’iniear. Obs. rare~\ [erroneously f. 
L. osconomic-us, Gr. oueooopu/cbs (see Econohic) + 
-AK.] A writer on husbandry. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 328 Esiodus, the iconoinicar 
And Homei'us, the fresshe hisLoriar. 

11 Iconostas (oikp’nostms). Eastern Ch. [Russ. 
IiKOIlOGTiicTj, f.IjX. dmvbciTacnst see next.] =nexL 
1833 R- Pinkerton A’ 268 On the ikonoslas are hung 
the sacred pictures. 1877 Thouold in Gd. IFords Y.V 111 . 
17/2 The iconosta-:, or skieen, which in Greek churches 
separates the body of the church from the sanctuary. 1896 
Daily News 20 hi ay 7/6 A small oratory, including the 
icoiiostas, shrines, and innumerable icons, forms an ens'emble 
which literally blazes with gold and gems. 

11 Iconostasis (aikonp'st&is) . Eastern Church, 
[eccl. L., a. eccl. Gr. dKovdaraais, f, dictiiv Icon -i- 
araais standing, position, station.] The screen 
which separates the sanctuary or ‘ bema ’ from the 
main body of the church, and on which the icons or 
sacred pictures are placed. 

1833 R. Pinkerton Russia 211 The priest perfumes the 
worshippers, the iconostases, and tlie altar. 1849 Coreon 
i'isits Monast. 293 The iconostasis, or screen before the 
altar is most beautifully carved. 1890 Guardian 18 June 
570/1 The iconostasis is of while marble, on which, some 
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12 ft. from the ground (to avoid danger? of icoiiolatryl, are 
the pictures. 1899 A._H. Hoke Grit. Church 41 The Icpno- 
stasis or Iconstand, with the lighted tapers in front of it, is 
the most prominent object. On it Icons of our Saviour, the 
Virgin, the Apostles, and Saints are always painted. 
Iconymus: obs. form of OiCONOMUS. 

I-core(n, i-eorn, ME. pa. pples. of Choose, 
I-cHEosE V. I'Corve(n, of Cauve v. 

Icos-, icosa-, icosi-, repr. Gr. combining 
forms of (tKoart twenty, used in Eng. in several 
technical terms (see below) ,* also in Icosacolic 
(oikdsakou'lik) a. Anc. Pros. [Gr. tiicoffaicatk-os , f. 
kSiKov member, clause, Colon], consisting of 
twenty cola, or members. Xcosasemic (oikosa- 
sfmik) a. Anc. Pros. [Gr. tr^^a mark, ai}(itTov 
mark, mora], consisting of or containing twenty 
morse or units of time, i.e. the equivalent of twenty 
short syllables. Zcosian (aikd^-sian) a., of or 
pertaining to twenty. 

tieosaeder. Obs. [a. F. icosahin (1587), ad. 
late L. Tcosaedron : see next.] •= next. 

1636 Stanley Flist. Philos, v, (17011 186/2 The Icosaeders 
[consist] of twenty [like sides]. 

Icosaliedrou (ai^kasahrdrpn, -he'dr^n). Geom, 
Also 6-8 icosaedrum, 6-9 icosaedron, 7 eico- 
saedrum, (8 eicosihedron). [a. Gr. dicoaratSpov, 
neut. of (i/totrdeSpos, f. eiKoffi twenty + eSpa seat, 
base.] A solid contained by twenty plane faces ; 
sjicc, the regular icosahedron^ contained by twenty 
equal equilateral triangles. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid xiii. xvi. 410 The opposite sides 
of an Icosahedron are parallels. 1571 Diggls Pah/out. iv. 
def. .xvi. Tijb, Icosaedron., wmir-in Icosaedrum.. 1655-87 
H. More A^p. Anlid. (1712I 183 There aie Five regular 
Bodies. .the Cube, the Tetraedruin, the Octaedruni, the 
Dodecaedrum, and the Eicosaedrum. 1785 Klid Int. 
Powers v\. viii. 658 Five regular solid figures.. the tetrahe- 
dron.. and the eicosihedron. i88r Routlldge Science i. 
25 To each element Plato assigns a geometrical solid ; to 
earth, the cube; to fire, the pyramid; to air, the octahe- 
dron ; to water, the icosahedron. 

Hence Icosahe'dral a., of the form of <an icosa- 
hedron ; having twenty faces. 

1838 in Webster. 1855 M.\yne Expos, Lex,, Icosihedral. 

II IcosandrLa (aikystemdria). Pot, [mod.L. 
(Limimus 1735), f. Gr. d'wom twenty -i- avrip, doSp- 
man, male, taken as ‘ stamen ’.] The twelfth class 
in the Linnssan Sexual System, containing plants 
with 30 or more stamens inserted on the caly-x. 

1753 Chambers Cj'ci. Stepp., Icosandria. . .Of this class are 
the torch thistle, the myrtle, the storax, the almond, &c. 
*794 hlARTYN Rousseau's Bot. ix. 89 Tlie_ situation of the 
stamens, which in the class icosandria, is either on the 
calyx or corolla, 

Hence Icosa'udex [F. uosandre]^ a plant of the 
class Icosandria', Icosa'ndxian, Icosa'ndxous 

adjs., belonging to the class Icosandria, 

2838 Webster, Icosander. . Icosandrian. 1836 Penny Cycl. 
V. 253/1 Icosandrous. 1880 Gr \y Struct. Bot. vi. § 6. 249 
Icosandrous . . when a polyandrous flower has the stamens 
inserted on die calyx. 

I-’cosido-'decahe'dron. Gcam. [f. Gr. ukoci 
twenty -h SwSe/ca twelve -t- tSpa seat, base.] A solid 
contained by twenty equilateral triangles and 
twelve regular pentagons, formed by replacing the 
twelve solid angles of the regular icosahedron by 
planes corresponding to the faces of a regular 
dodecahedron. 

1570 Billingsley Euclid App. clef. ii. 459. 

I:cosite:trahe‘dron, Geom. and Ciyst. [f. 
Gr. uicoffi twenty H- mpa- four -t- eSpa seat, base 
(cf. Tetkahedkon).] A solid figure contained by 
twenty-four plane faces,; csp. a form contained 
by twenty-four equal symmetrical trapeziums or 
deltoids, also called deltohedron or trapezohedron. 

1831 Brewster Optics xxv. 2:4 The most common form of 
the analcirae is the solid called the icositetrahedron, which 
is bounded by twenty- four equal and .similar trapezia, 1879 
Rutlby Sind. Rocks x. 140 All the members of this group 
crystallise in the cubic system, the common forms being 
either the rhombic dodecahedron or the icositetrahedron. 

So Xcositetxalie'dTOid. 

1^ Academy ■30 Oct. 314 Four-dimensional space maybe 
built up with,.ikosatetrahedroids. 

I-coupled, -cupled, ME. pa. pple. of Couple v. 
[lore, error for dicre, Dicker ; see List oj 
Spurious fFords.] 

t I-creoiced, ppl. a. Obs. [f. ME. cr{e)oice, 
Cross.] Crossed, signed with the cross. 
a izzS Alter, R. 18 CiisceS 3 e eor'Se icreoicetl mid le J>ume, 

I-cried, ME. pa, pple. of Cur v. Icristned, 
of CiuusTEN V. I-croked, of Crook v. I-crom- 
met, of Cram v. I-cruned, of Crown v. 

-ics, suffix ; see -10 2. 

Icteric (ilde-rik), a, and sb. [ad, L. iclericus, 
a. Gr. LKrepucus jaundiced, f, lurtpos (see Icterus). 
Cf. f'. icier iijue (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Belonging to, of the nature of, or affected with 
jaundice ; jaundiced. (Sometimes referring to the 
yellow tint of the skin in that disease, or to the 
jaundiced eyes which see all things yellow.) 


^1600 J. MnLViLLT>/Vt>3'(i842) 14 He died, .anno 1575 !n an 
icterik fevar. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. iii. 96 That sort 
of Cceiiack passion, which I think may be called an_ Icteric!: 
Loosness. 1799 M. Uhderwoou Treat. Dis. Childr. (ed. 
4) I. 29 note, An infant .. whose finger nails were . . of as 
deep a yellow as in any icteric adult. 1804 Anna Seward 
Lett. (1811) VI. 141 Icteric vision. 1833-34 Goods Study 
hied. (ed. 4) 1 . 334 note. The icteric tint of the skin seems 
to be merely the result of an effusion of blood. 

b. Used for the cure of jaundice. 

1710 T. Fuller Pharm, Exiemp. 14 Icteric Ale. . cuteth . . 
Icteric Persons. 

2 . Icteric Oriole : a North American bird (/c- 
terus vulgaris), having black and yellow plumage, 
with white spots on the wings ; also called troopial. 

1801 liiNGLUY Atfiut, Biog, (1813! II. 1 14 The Icteric 
Oriole is, in size, soinewh.Tt smaller than a blackbird. _ 1816 
Kirby & Sr. EntomoL {1843) I. 244 The icteric oriole is 
kept by the Americans in their houses for the sake of clear- 
ing them of insects. 

B. sb. 1 . A person affected with jaundice. 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac's Lett. (Vol. I.) 2 Tliey 
resemble the Icterickes, who hauing the laundesse in their 
Eyes, see nothing which seenieth not vnto them to carry 
the .‘.aine colour. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. ix. 314 
When an Icterick was let blond, it appeared all yellow. 

2 . A medicine for the cure of jaundice, 

1727 Swii'T Gulliver in. vi, Administer to each of them 
lenitives, .laxatives, cephalalgics, icterics. 

Icte'xical, a. [f, as prec. + -AL,] =prec. A. 1. 

1649 Jlr. Tayloh Gt. lixcmp. n. Ad § 12, 51 Our under- 
•staiiding.s if a ciime be lodged in the will, being_ like 
ictericall eyes, tiansmitting the Species to the Soule witli.. 
colours of their own framing. 1697 Evllvn Nutnistn. ix. 
302 Icterical Persons. 1749 PFiil. Trans. XLVI. 207 Asci- 
tical and icterical Symiptoms. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) II. 30 A tedious icterical marasmus, 
b. transf. Tinged with yellow. 

1654 Gavton Pleas. Notes tit. vii. 110 His Diamond was 
of no spirituoasund .spat kltng Water, .the Don's was Icteri- 
call, as if he had descended of the house of the Flavii, 
or that his N urse had ini.x'd all his milke with Saffron. 

Hence lote'rioalaess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
t Ictcricie. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. icteriiia 
(in Wr.-Wiilcker), f. icierus—Gr.^Krepos jaundice. 
Cf. Sp. ictericia-l Jaundice. 

1634 R. H. Salernes Eegim. 205 It removeth a stopping 
matter the which causeth Icteride, 

Icterine (iktersin), a. Zool. [f. Icter-us + 
-iNE.] a. Yellowish; esp. having yellow scales or 
plumage, b. Belonging to the family Icieridm 
or sub-family Icterinsi of American passeiine birds 
(typical genus Icterus : see ICTERIC A. 2). 

_ 1855 Mayne Expos, Lex., /i.7cn'««y, . .yellow, or j’cllow- 
ish, as the Cyprsea icterina’. icterine. 1884 Athenteum 
IS Nov. 628/2 An icterine 'uaxtAexiHypolais iWrr/«<i) killed 
in Not folk. 

t Ixterism. Obs. rare, [f. Gr. ’iKrtp-os jaun- 
dice -k -isir.] Jaundice. 

1660 Sttllingfl. Iren. ii. v. § 1 (1662) 201 Which prejudice 
being the Yellow-jaundise of the soul, leaves such a tiuclure 
upon the eyes of the understanding, that till it be cured of 
that Icterisin, it cannot di.scern things in their proper colours. 
166* — Orig. Sacr. HI. i. § 14 Those who have an Ictcrism 
in their eyes. 

Icteritious (-hjas), a. [f. med. (and mod.) L. 
icteriti-a jaundice + -ou.s.] Jaundiced ; also Jig. 

1609 Br. W. Barlow Anstu, Kanieless Cath. 323 His gall 
quer-flowes, and hee must voide it by his pen in his icteri- 
tious Pamphlet. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. ix. 316 The 
Ictericious dyscrasie of the blotid. 1823-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. 540 Absence of icteritious symptoms. 

Ictevode (i^ktenfud), a. [ad. Gr, lurtpwbrjs 
jaundiced.] —next, a. 

_ 1861 T, J. Graham Pract. Med. 463 .A continuance of tlie 
icterode appearance, 

■Icteroid (i'kteroid), cu [f. Gr. “uTtp-os jaundice 
-h-oiD.] a. Resembling or characteristic of jaun- 
dice. b. (See quol. 1897.) 

1855 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1876 Bartkolow Mat. Med. 
(1879) 224 The skin assumes an icteroid hue. 1897 Daily 
News 12 June 3/1 Doctor Sanarelli ..declared the cause 
of yellow fever to be a bacillus, named by him icteroid. 

II Icterus (i;kterijs). [L., a. Gr. uerepos jaundice; 
also, a yellowish-green bird, by looking at which 
jaundiced persons were supposed to be cured.] 

1 . Path, The disease jaundice. 

1706 Phillif.s (ed. Kers_ey),_ /rfrrw. the Jaundice. 180a 
Med. yruLVlll, 240 Irritation acting upon the hepatic 
system, is., the cause of icterus. 1886 Lancet 15 May 
9+7/2 [He] pointed out that diabetes was not a disease, but 
a symptom like icterus. 

b. Pot, A disease of plants in which tlie leaves 
turn yellow. 

[i8o7_ Editt. Rev, XI. 85 To the natural decay of tlie 
lyaves in Autumn, he has given the name of Icterus.] 1866 
Treas, Bot,, Icterus, a name given to the yellow condition 
assumed by wheat and some other plants, under the in- 
fluence of prolonged wet and cold. . . The golden hues of 
autumn belong clearly to another category. 

2 . Zool. a. A genus of American passerine birds, 
formerly nearly coextensive with the modem family 
Icteridse, now restricted to the American orioles or 
haiigbirds, a typical species being the troopial or 
icteric oriole, /. vulgaris (see Icteric A. 2). 

1713 Derham Phys.-'I heol, (1749) II. 25 note. The nest of 
the Guii-a tangeima, the Icterus minor, and the Jupujuba, 
or whatever other name the American Hang-nests may be 
called by. 


Ictic (I'ktik), «. rare, [irreg. f. L. ictus («- 
stem : see Ictus) + -ic.] 

1 . Of the nature of a blow or stroke ; abrupt and 
sudden in its action. 

1847 Busiinell Chr. N'urt. iv. (186 1) 116 An abrupt, ictic 
grace. 1858 — Senn. Netu Life 362 .A naked, ictic force. 

2 . Pros. Pertaining to or due to the ictus or 
metrical .stress. 

1898 E. W. Hoi'Hins in .Ainer. ’frnl. I'hiiol. XIX. 21 
Dahlmann thinks it was an ictic conversion. 

Ictuate U'hti/qti'tj, v. rare. [f. L. IcTU.s 
-h-ATEii.] trans. To put tlie ictus on, to .stress. 
1822 J. Tate in A. Parr's H'ks. (1828) VIII. 256 Closing 
a sentence of futy with the dimeter ietualed on the last 
.syll.ible. 

II Ictus (i’ktils). [L., = blow, stroke, thrust, f. 
ic-cre to strike, hit, smile.] 

1 . Pros. Stress on a particular syllable of a foot 
or verse ; rhythmical or metrical .stress. 

_ 1752 Nuwion Note Milton's P. K. iv. 157, I think the 
ictu.s falls better in the common reading. 1784 . 1 . B. Slam, 
Anal. Grk. Metres 1 1823) 3 In the Iambus aiiclTiochee, the 
Ai.sis (or Ictu.s) is invariable, being upon the long syllable of 
each. 1871 timw. Phitol. Eng. Touyue^ 621 It c.in hardly 
be a good line wheiein this woicl [one], standing as :tn 
indefinite pronoun, receives the ictus of the metie. 

2 . Med. a. The beat of the pulse, b. Ictus 
solis (Lat. ) : sunstroke. 

1707 Floyi'.r Physic. Puhc-U’alJt iS'i t he Pulse is most 
))roperly consider’d in its Ictus, which shews the Vigor of 
Spirits, and the Intervallnm which shews tlie Heat of the 
Blood. 1811 Hooi'er i\fcd. Diet., Ictus, a stroke, or blow. 
Hence ictus solis means a stroke of the sun, 

I-cud: see Ykid, known, renowned. 

I-cume(n, ME. pa. pple. of Come v. 
tl-CUnde, sb. Obs. Also i-kimde. [MR- 
icuitde {ii), (JE. gecynd, f. cynd nature, Kini> i/l] 

1 . Nature ; kind. 

971 Bliekl. Horn. 33 He wses on an uni hade lwe;;ra 7;c- 
qynda. c looo 44 Waestma Sccyudu. 

Jiont. 77 Nawiht efler flesccs wllle, iieefterlikame.s ikuiule. 
Il'id. 149 pet brihte ikunde [et god haueS in ow ihrohl of 
saule and oflikame. <11250 Owl Night. 113 Seggef) me 
h wo havep pis ido Ou iias never icunde [lar to, 

2 . Inheritance ; native land. 

c 1205 Lay. 7909 luiius Cesar . . halt fter eower tcundc. 
Ildd. 11199 He cleopede to Brutlonde pat hit wes liis icunde. 
tl-CUUde, a. Obs. [ME. (?m, OK. gccyndc, 
f. cynde innate, natural. Kind a.] Natural ; native. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2697 bwa him gecynde wms. c 1050 I'oc. in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 180/8 Idioma, proprietas lingua’, a^en uel 
Secynde spratc. cizos L\y. 2216s A^if us ure icunde lontl. 

1 127S 0 . E. Misc. 56 Eueruyeh per vnderstod liis icutide 
speche. 

Hence f I-cumdeliche adv., naturally. 
c 117S Lamb. Horn. 99 An god i.s icundelichc on hreoni 
Hadan. a 1250 Oiol * Night. 1424 Heo stumpeb and falb 
icundelichc. 

I-cunned, ME. pa. pple. of Cun, Cun v, 
_i'I-OUSSe, V, Ohs. Pa. pple. i-cusfc. [ME. 
icusse («■), OE. gecyssan (= OPIG. gikussen), f. 
cyssan to kiss.] To kiss (mutually). 

_ c X20S Lav. 30042 pas kinges wel ilomen mid luuc liuom 
icusten. 

_ I-cweme, var.of I-queme «. and v. I-cwethen, 
i-ewe'Sen, ME. pa. pple. of Queath, I-tiUETHE v. 
Icy (si'si)) a. Forms: [i Isig], 5 isy, 6 isie, 
6-7 icie, ycie, 7 ioey, 7- ioy. [f. Ice sb. + -Y. 
Cf. Du. ijzig, Ger. eisig, Sw. isig. Used in OE., 
but formed anew in the 15th c.] 

1 . Abounding in, or characterized by the presence 
of, ice ; covered or overlaid with ice. 

[Beowulf {Z.) 33 pair set hy’Se stod hvinged-stefna isig & 
iitfus. a zooo Bodh. Metr. .xxiv. 45 Saturnus. .is se c'calda 
e.Tll isig tungel.] 1494 Fabyan Chron. yn. 431 Whan Saturne 
with hi.s colcle isy face The grounde with his frostys turnyth 
the grene to whyte. 1597 Middleton Wisd. Solomon v. 6 
Winter in her icy car. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. 

§ 32 The ycie Ocean cracks, the fiozen pole Thaws with the 
heat of the Celestial coale. '1796 H, Hunter tr, .St.-Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) II. 112 The flowers of the Icy Zones. 

1848 Dickens Dombey iv, Men, vying.. who shall lie out 
first upon the yards to furl the icy sails. 

2 . Composed or consisting of ice. '\Icy mountains 
or hills, icebergs {obsi). 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 79 Striuing against the stre.ame, 
and beating amongst the Isie mountaines. 1659 D. Pell 
/ utpr. Sea 276 A sight of those huge Icy Mountains . .which 
make such a dashing and crashing one against another. 
1694 Wfc. Sev. Late Pay. n. (1711) 29 In the Clifts of the 
Icy-hills on shear. 1819 Heber // yw") From Greenland’s 
icy mountains. From India’s coral strand. 1820 Scoresby 
Ace. Arctic Reg. 1 . 105 The icy cliff, from whence masses. . 
were continually hieaking. 1856 KaneH^-cA Expl. I. xxv. 
Huge icy stalactites seventy and a hundied feet long. 

o. Resembling ice ; having the nature or pro- 
perties of ice ; extremely cold, frosty ; slippery. 

1590 Barrougii Metjt. Physick v. xvi. 306 Sprinkle the 
pauements . . dayly with water that i.s altogether ycie, and 
cold. 15^ Florio, Sdrusciolo, slipperie, .. gliding, isie. 
1640 C. Harvey Journey 26 We scramble to get up the 
banks Of icy honour. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Butter of 
Antimony ,. .yMuPa some call Icy Oil of .Antimony is a great 
Cau.stick, being us’d to eat proud Flesh, _ 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. It. § 26 What create.? a love for icy liquors? _i784 
Cowi'ER Tape VI. 137 'Ph' icy touch Of unprolific winter. 
1886 Lww Times LXXX. 195/1 An icy current was blowing 
about their feet. 

b. fig. Of demeanour, character, speech, etc. 
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*594 SnAi«. Rich. Ill, III. i. 177 Ifhe be leaden, ycie, cold, 
Ml willing, lie thou so too. 1638 Drumm. of Haivth. heite 
Whs. (1711) 1O8 Anicygiandeiir, erected by your selves. 1713 
C’ri-.ss \V iNciinLsr.A Ifisc. Poems 351 The si.xty Wintei'., 
that have .. turn’d swift eager Love'to icy Reasons. 188a 
IVIiss Br.adoon lit. Royal III. i. 23 * He cauie — and he is 
dead ’, answered Chri.stabel, in icy tones. 

4. Comb., as icy -blue, -cold', icy -pearled (having 
pearls or sparkling drops of ice), icy-ivheeled. 

_ C1625 Mimon Death oj" Fair Infant iii, Mounting up in 
icy-pearled car. 1652-7 Hcvlin Cosmogr. 342 That Island 
which in times of old 'The Greeks did call Hibernia, ycie- 
cold. 181Z W. Ti'.nnant Ansier F. 1 . 12 John Fiost Diove 
thro’ mid air his chariot, icy-wheel’cl. 1839 Baii.ey Fesins 
(1848) 238 Clear, cold, and icy-blue like a sea-eagle’.s eye. 

Id (id). Biol. [Formed in German ( 1891 ) by 
Weismann ; see first qiiot.] In Weisinann’s theory 
of heredity : A unit of germ-plasm or idioplasm. 

*893 tr. Tl-'eismann's Geriii-Plasni i. i. 62 We are led to 
the assumption of groups . . composed of deteiminants, 
which in their turn aie made up of biophors. These are the 
units which I formulated. .long ago, and to which the 
name of ancestral genn-flasn/s was then given. I shall 
now spe.ak of them .as ‘ ids ', a term wliich recalls the ‘ idio- 
plasm ’ of Nageli. 1893 M. Hartog in Contemp, Rev. July 
57 Each of the repioductive cells of an organisnt is sup- 
posed to contain in its nucleus a number of ‘ ids and each 
id represents the personality of an ancestral member of the 
species or of an antecedent species. 1895 Vinos Text-hk. 
Pot. 782 When . . in hybridisation all the parental ids exert 
their full influence the offspiing is precisely inteimediate in 
character. 

-id, suffix'^, repr. F. -ide, L. -id-us, used to form 
adjectives, chiefly from verbs with ^-sterns, as 
acidns a.c.\A, f. ace-re to be soitr, aridu’; ea'iA, fer- 
vidus fervid, fidgidus frigid, liquidus: liquid, pla- 
cidus placid, spleudidm splendid, siupidns stupid, 
etc., etc. ; btit also from a few verbs with i- or 
consonant stems, as Jl nidus fluid, f. jliiere to flow, 
vTvidns vivid, f. vivcre to live ; and occas. from 
suljstantives, as ffiniidus fumid, f. fnmns smoke, 
morbidus morbid, f. morbus disease, solidus solid, 
f. solum ground, etc. The earlier Eng. words in 
-id came through Fr, ; on the analogy of these, 
others have been taken from Latin direct ; the 
suffix is not a living formative in Eng. 

-id, suffix'^, corresp. to F. 4de, in sbs. derived 
from Latin sbs. in -is, -id-em, adopted from Greek 
sbs. in -tr, -iS-a. Such are carotid (ad. Gr. pi. 
/tapurlB-es), chrysalid, hydatid, parotid, pyramid 
(cf. Y . pyramide). This formative occurs in certain 
botanical terms, as amaryllid, epacrid, orchid : 
etymologically these should denote the plants 
amaryllis, epacris, and orchis respectively, but 
they are actually used to denote a member of the 
order of which these are the typical genera {Ama- 
ryllid-em, Epacrid-acem, Orchid-acem). 

-id, suffix'^, in zoological appellatives, sb. and 
adj. ; (tz) formed from Latin names of Families in 
-id-at, pi. of -idh, repr, Gr, patronymic suffix 
= ‘ son of’: as Araneid, a member of the Family 
Araneidm. {b) formed from Latin names of Classes, 
etc., in -id-a, taken as neut. pi, of = Gr. -fSps : 
as Arachnid, a member of the Class Arachnida. 
Some of the terms have come through Fr. forms 
in -ide. See -id-VR. 

-id, suffix^, an early spelling of the chemical 
suffix -IDE, still retained by some, esp. in U.S, 
Idsea, obs. (erron.) form of Idjsa, 

I-dseled, i»deled, ME. pa. pple. of De.il v . 
I-dampned, ME. pa. pple. of Damn- v . 

-idan, in zoological appellatives, sb, and adj., 
foimed on -id^ with suffix -an, meaning 'of or 
pertaining to’, or ‘ a member of’ the group desig- 
nated by the suffix -ida or -idie ; as arachnidan (f. 
Arachnida) — arachnid ; ichneumonidan (f. Ich- 
neumonidsi) = ichneumonid. 

Xdaut (ai'dant). Biol. [Arbitrarily f. Id.] One 
of the chromatin bodies in the nucleus of a repro-* 
ductive or other cell, regarded as consisting of 
‘ ids ’ (see Id). 

1893 tr. Weismaniis Germ-Plasm i. i. 67 Those rod-like, 
loop-like, or granular masses of chromatin in the nucleus. . 
considered equivalent . . to series or aggregations of ids, 1 
have .. proposed to ce\\..idatits. Ibid. in. Introd. 233 
The germ-pla.sm in both nuclei, .becomes contracted, so as 
to give rise to nuclear rods or idants. .the number of these 
idants is the same iu both of the conjugating cells. 1895 
M IV ART in Harper's Mag. Mar. 634. 

Iddyr, obs. form of Udder. 

Ide^ (aid), [ad. mod.L. idus, ad. Sw. id (also 
idmd'rt).'] A cyprinoid fish QLeuciscus idus or 
Idus inelanolus), inhabiting the fresh waters of 
northern Europe. 

1839 Yarrei.l Brif. Fishes (1841) I. 396 A fine large 
specimen of the Ide.. in the Gota Elf. 1839 Penny Cycl. 
XIII. 4SI The Ide {Lenciscns idus, Cuvier), a species 
which is found in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, 
X844-6 Owen Lect. Comp. Aiiat. Verteir, viii. 192 The 
long olfactory nerve in the Eel, the Ide, or the Roach, 1884 
Century Mag. Apr. 904/1 The gold-oife or golden-ide [is] a 
fish bred for both ornament and the table. 

Ide^: see Ides, 


-ide, Chem., a suffix used to form names of 
.simple compounds of .an element with another 
element or a radical. It is added to the stem or 
an abbreviated form of the name, and was first used 
in ox-ide (F. oxyde, Lavoisier) from o.cygen, whence 
it was extended to other elements, sometimes dis- 
placing other derivatives in -et, -uret, previously 
used. Thus chloride of nitrogen or (more leisely) 
nitrogen chloride', hydrogen arsenide {arseniiiret'). 

In systematic terminology, a compound of o.xygen with 
any other element is called an oxide', in other binary com- 
pounds -ide is combined with the (contracted) name of the 
more electro-negative of the two elements; xXwnJluorme, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine form with each other in order, and 
with any other element or radical e.\cept o.xygen, Jiiiorides, 
chlorides, bromides, iodides ; sulphur, .selenium, tellurium 
form with elements other than these, sulphides, selenides, 
iellnrides ; and so on. Examples are bromine chloride, 
sulphur bromide, carbon sulphide ; hydrogen selenide, 
lelluiide, phosphide, arsenide, cyanide; boron carbide, 
boron hydride, silicon hydride, ethyl hydride ; coppei arsen- 
ide, carbide, nitride, hydrides of metals and organic radicals. 
I'lie suffix is also used in Awinn, ANiiYORinn, Cv.ANinr, 
Aniudf, and other derivatives from names of compound 
radicals. Mono-, di-, iri-, tetra-, penta-, etc. are prefixed, 
to indicate the number of combining equivalents, as in 
sulphur inonochloride S^jClj (=SC 1 ), sulphur dichloruie 
SCl.j, and so on. 

1894 Roscoc & ScHORLEMMER Chem. 1 . 121. 

Idea (aidra), sb. Also 6-7 erron. ideea. PI. 
ideas; formerly sometimes idese. See also the 
earlier IDEE. [a. late L. idea (in Platonic sense), 
a. Gr. ISea look, semblance, form, configuration, 
species, kind, class, sort, nature, (in Platonic philo- 
sophy) a general or ideal form, type, model, f. 
root Id-, ISeip, to see ; the word being thus analo- 
gous in derivation and original sense to L. species 
from spec-ere to see, behold. So It., Sp., Pg. idea', 
F. idte. 

The original development of the word took place in Greek; 
and it was in the developed Platonic sense that the word 
was first adopted in the modern langs. (see branch I). 
Other applications of the word, however, became common 
by the end of the i6th c. : see the sen.ses under II and 111.] 

I. General or ideal form as distinguished from 
its realization in individuals; archetype, pattern, 
plan, standard. 

1. In Platonic philosophy: A supposed eternally 
existing pattern or archetype of any class of things, 
of which the individutxl things in that class are 
imperfect copies, and from which they derive their 
existence. 

*43o~tS89 [see Idee]. 2563 T. Gale Institutes of Chir- 
urg. II As one myght thynke hym.selfe ryght happye, 
though he neuer dyd attayne to Aristoteles suunnmn 
bonnm, or Plato his Idxa. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 
813 Idea is a bodilesse substance, which of it selfe hath no 
subsistence, but giveth figure and forme unto shapeiesse 
matters, and becommeth the very cause that bringeth them 
into shew and evidence. Socrates and Plato suppose, th:it 
these Idem bee substances separate and distinct from Matter, 
howbeit, subsisting in the thoughts and imaginations of 
God— that is to say, of Minde and Understanding. 1652 
Gaule Magasirom. -r j b, Chymericall figments, Platoni- 
call Ideaes, Cabbalistical! fancies. 1656 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. V. (1701) 184/2 They define Idea an Eternal Ex- 
emplar of things which are according to Nature. For 
Idea's are the Eternal Notions of God, perfect in them- 
selves. 1856 Ferricr Inst. Mctaph. vi. xviii. 176 Plato 
..had merely succeeded in cairying our cognitions up into 
certain subordinate unities, certain inferior univeisals, 
called by him ideas. 2885 W. L. David.son Logic of Defi- 
nition vi. 145 With Plato, the Idea is ontological or meta- 
physical. . . It is both an objective intelligible existence 
(‘ uncreated and imperishable ’) and a pattern, model, arche- 
type or irapdfiety^a. 

2. The conception of anything in its highest per- 
fection or supreme development; a standard of 
perfection ; an ideal. (Cf. i.) Ohs. ot arch. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Pmmaud. Fr, Acad. Ep. Ded. Aiij, 
Rather an Idaea of good life, than such a platforme as may 
be drawen from contemplation intoaction. 1606 Bryskuti' 
Civ. Life 61 Xenophon in his Ciropadia. .hauing. .vnder 
the person of Cirus, framed an idaa or perfect patterne 
of an excellent Prince. 16^7 Cowlev Mist)-., Not Fair 
i, I thought you once as fair, As women in th’ Idaa are. 
1682 Sir T. Brow.ne Chr. Mor. l. § 28 How widely we 
are fallen from the pure Exemplar and Idea of our Nature. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Drama of Exile Poems 1850 I. 3 
Thou [Lucifer] shall be an Idea to all souls, .whence to 
mark despair, And measure out the distances from good. 

fb. A person or thing regarded as perfect in 
its kind ; the ideal realized in an individual. Ohs. 

1591 Ts'cnb, Raigiie IC. John n. (1611) 100 Was euer any 
so infortunate, The right Idea of a cuised man ? 160* 

Campion J 5 h. Airs Wks. (Bullen) 27 It is th’ Idea of her 
sex Envy of whom doth world perplex. 1627 Jackson 
Creed xii. x. § 2 Christ, .was the idaea of legal Nazarites. 
1651 Leje Father Sarpi (1676) 65 The most e.xcellent 
Senate (the very Idea of politick Christian prudence). 

3. The conception of a standard or principle to 
be realized or aimed at ; a conception cf what is 
desirable or ought to be ; a governing conception 
or principle ; the plan or design according to 
which something is created or constructed. 

1581 Sidney Apal. Poetrie (Arb.) 26 The skit of the 
Artificer standeth in that Idea or fore-conceite of the work. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng, ix. lii, Scriptures Idea crouched in 
our Love to God and men. *667 Milton P. L. vii. 557 
To behold this new created World, .how good, how faire, 


Answeiing his gieat Idea. 1700 Drvden Fables Ded. 
ii lf Chaucer by the best idea wrought. 1840 Mill 
piss, y Disc., Coleridge (1859) I. 438 His mode.. is to 
investigate what he terms the Idea of it, or what in com- 
mon parlance would be called the principle involved in it. 
1841 Myers Caih. Th. iv. i. 182 'The ground-plan of the 
Universe— the idea according to which it is, 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. <5- JL Jrnls. II. 7 The statuehas been restored, 
and. .because the idea is perfect and indebiructible, all 
these injuries do not.. impair the effect. 

4. In weakened sense : A conception or notion 
of something to be done or carried out ; an inten- 
tion, plan of action. 

_ 1617 Moryson liin. li. 245 You had alwaies in your owne 
judgement the certaine Idea thereof, as a thing that you 
lesolved to doe. 1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/2 
That voluntary Idea, which hath long in silence presented 
itself to me, of a better education, than hath been yet in 
piactice. 1770 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 231 The idea of short 
pailiaments is .. plausible enough; so is the idea of an 
election by ballot. 1798 Root Aiucj. Rep. I. 44 If this 
performance meets with approbation . .the author has it in 
idea to publish a second volume. 1861 Holland Less. Life 
i. 12 -We he.ar of women who are suddenly seized by an 
idea, as if it were a colic. 

t 6. A pattern, type ; the original of which some- 
thing else is a copy ; a preliminary sketch or 
draft ; something in an undeveloped state. Ohs. 

1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. Introd. i Some rude Idea or 
fir.st lines thereof were drawn many years past in mine 
Academic Studies. 1677 Ibid. iii. 1 27 Those Pagan, Jewish, 
and Gnostic Antichrists .. as forerunners and ideas of the 
great Roman Antichrist. 1670-^ Lassels Voy. Italy 123 
This was the first Cupola in Europe, and therefore the 
more admirable for having no Idea after which it was 
framed. 1692 Ray Dixxflf. IPoridiv. (1732) 57 Those Ideas 
or Embryos may be. .marred 01 deformed in the womb. 

6 . Plus. A musical theme, phrase, or figure, as 
conceived or sketched before being worked up in 
a composition. 

i88o (jROVE Diet. Mtu. I. i6s_ [Beethoven’s] sketch-books 
of that time are crammed with ideas. 

II. Figure, form, image. 

+ 7. A figure, representation, likeness, image, 
symbol, ‘ picture’ (of something). Obs. 

153* El Yoi Gota I. xxii, I haue.. noted daunsingetobe of an 
excellent utilitie, comprehendinge in it wonderfull figures, 
or, as the grekes do calle them, Ideae, of veitues and noble 
qualities. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. vii. 13, I did inferre 
your Lineaments, Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Both in your forme, and Noblenesse of Minde. 1598 B. 
JoNsoN Ev. Plan in Hum. n. iii, Hold up your head, do ; 
and let the Idea of what yon are, bee portray’d i’ your 
face, 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 100 Where a top_ or 
high Mount is conspicuously set the Idaea of a horiible 
Caco-demon. 1641 French Distill. Pref. (1651) =tiij, The 
Idea of a plant [may be made] to appear in a glasse, as if 
the very plant it selfe were there. 1707 Cwios, in Hmb. ^- 
Gard. 325 -When a Body is .. reduc’d into Ashes, we find 
again in the Salts, extracted from its Ashes, the Idea, the 
Image, and the Phantom of the same Body. 1714 Swirr 
Pres. Si. Affairs Wks. 1755 II. L 211 A ship’s crew quar- 
reling in a storm, .is but a faint idea of this fatal infatua- 
tion. 

fb. Form, figure (as a quality or attribute) ; 
configuration, shape; aspect ; nature or character. 

1S94 Blundevtl Exerc. 111. i. ii. {1636) 279 The chiefe 
Idea or shape of Gods mind, which hath neither beginning 
nor ending, and therefore is compared to a Circle. 1653 
H. More Aniid. Aik. ii. v. (1712I 54 Other solid Figures, 
which though they be not Regular, properly so called, yet 
have a settled Idea and Nature, as a Cone, Sphear, or 
Cylinder. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles lit. 26 'To demon.strate 
the vanitie of Philosophie from its own essential Idea or 
Natuie. 1737 [S. Burington] G. di Lucca’s Pfem. 198 To 
return to the Idea of their Government, each Father of a 
Familj' governs all his Descendants. 

c. A ‘ figure ’ of speech or rhetoric ; a form or 
way of speaking. Obs. 

1642 Milton Apol. Smect. i, Whether a vehement vein 
throwing out indignation or scorn upon an object that merits 
it, were among the aptest ideas of speech to be allovved. 

III. Mental image, conception, notion. 

8 . An image existing or formed in the mind. 

T a. The mental image or picture of something 
previously seen or known, and recalled by the 
memory. Obs. 

1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 41 Me thinkes the Idea of 
her person represents it selfe _an_ obiect to my fantasie. 
1594 Spenser Amoretti xlv, Within my hart.. The fayre 
Idea of your celestiall hew..reinaines immoitally. 1599 
Sh.vks. Much Ada iv. i. 226 Th’ Idea of her life shal 
sweetly creepe Into his study of imagination. i66z 
J. Davies tr. Olearins’’ Voy. Ambuss. 220 After he had 
earnestly view’d the Boy, and by that means Imjirinted an 
Idea of him in his imagination, 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
xsij, xi, Though 1 despaired of possessing you. .1 doted 
still on your charming idea. 1764 Foote Mayor of G. j. 19 
Oh, Madam, I can never be alone; your svvqet idea 
[printed idera] will be my constant companion, 

b. More generally : A picture or notion of any- 
thing conceived by the mind ; a conception. 

x6iz Brinsley Lied. Lit. vii. (1627) 84 To have an Idxa or 
generall notion of all in their heads. _ 1616 Bullokar, Idea, 
the forme or figure of any thing conceiued in the minde. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. ii. .vxxi. 190 To say we conceive, and 
imagine, or have an Idea of him [etc.]. *659 Stanley Af A/. 
Philos. XI. (1701) 448/2 Idiea’s are notions of the Mind, and 
subsist in our Mind.. as Similitudes and Images of Beings. 
i66z J. Davies tr. Mandelsld's Trav. 284 Of this place 
I had heard so much, .that I had framed to my self a certain 
Idaia of its greatnesse. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock i. 83 
Then gay Ideas crowd the vacant brain. White Peers, and 
Dukes, and all their sweeping train, .appear. 1729 Switzer 
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llyih-flsl. I?- IFyihanI. \-;(i We nrquirc. nn Idea of Solidity 
by the 'j'cHich. J7S9 Johnson J\asi.elas xlvii, Wlmt sp.ice 
does tlu‘ idea of a pyramid occupy more than the idea of 
a qiaiu of tom? 1857 MAURicn F.J>, St John ?+2 This 
is the completest idea of love, the oitly complete idea we 
can It.ave. 

c. A conception to which no reality coriesponcls; 
someUting incfcly imagined or fancied. 

1588 SiiAKS. L.L.L. IV. ii. 69 A foulisii e\trauagaiit spirit, 
full of fotmes, figuies, shapes, objects, Itle.ts, appieliensiQiis, 
i6aa Wimiu Muh-. Philao. Whs. (1653) 051 Is it possible 
that I Wlio scarce heard of Poesie Slioidd .a meaic idea 
i.'iise To as true a pitch of piaisc As the le.irned Poets 
could? 1630 PitvNNC AiUi-Annin. 1,6 Which niahe . . 
Piedestination a nveere Idata. 1720 W,tTt ki.akd hight 
Sorm. igg Not so destitute of, .understanding, as to take 
the Substance of Father, or Son, to lie an abstiact Idea. 
1871 R. W. IJAi-r. Cp/i/inandiii. i. 32 To the Jews, Jehovah 
was not a mere idea or a system of attriliutes. 

cl. I>t ilka ( = F. e>t idee), in conception • or 
imagination • in miiulj in thought : opposed to 
reality. 

*622 hlAUBn tr. Aloimti's Cmman tVAl/. it. i. i, 2 
Albeit .. 1 were such an arrant Asse and Covecomhe, 
as you forsooth in your Idea would forme ntee to he. 
1632 K. JoNSON Mngn. Lady Induct., The author.. hath 
phant’sied to hiniselfe, in Idtea, this Magneticke hlistiis. 
1701 N0HHI.S ]Vorld I. il. 16 Men talk, .of things in 

idea.. a line in Idea, a circle in idea. 1807 Byron Child. 
Kecoll. ^5 Bright in idea gleams thy lofty spire. 1830 
B'NubS Bun.sf.n in Hare Life (1879) 1 . ixs 347 How many 
vignettes did I make in my idea for my intended letter? 

9 . More widely: Any product of mental appre- 
hension or activity, existing in the mind as an 
object of knowledge or thought ; an item of know- 
ledge or belief ; a thought, conception, notion ; a 
way of thinking. 

C164S Howell Lett. (1655) III. xxvi. 38 One shall hardly' 
find two in ten thousand that have e.'cactly..the same tone of 
vciice. .or idteas of mind. 1690 Boyle Chr. Virtuoso 1. 104 
Either Congenite, or very easily and very early Acquir’d 
Notions and_ Idfeas. 1713 Swift Cadeuvs ij- Vanessa 555 
Ideas came into her mind So fast, his lessons lagg'd behind. 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 1152 Delightfid task 1 to rear the 
tender thought, To teach the young idea how to shoot. 
1785 Reid Inlell. Powers t. i. (1803) 36 In popular language 
idea .signifies the same thing as conception, apprehension, 
notion. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled, II. Iv. fio People who have 
no ideas of their own are glad to hear what any one else 
has to say. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tiger laud 245 The 
marvellous way in which Western ideas are making progress 
in the minds of the natives. 

b. A notion or thought more or less imperfect, 
indefinite, or fanciful ; a vague belief, opinion, or 
estimate ; a supposition, impression, fancy. 

1712 W. Rogers Voy. 3^8 To give them an ill Idea of all 
those they call Hereticks. 1737 [S. Beuington] G. di 
Lucca's Mem. $8 T’he vast Ideas they had of their own 
Nation, valuing themselves above all other People. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev, 44_ The very idea of the fabrication of a 
new government is enough to fill us with disgust and 
horror. 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom’s C. xxvi, ‘ You believe, 
don’t you, thatTopsy could become an angel, .if .she were a 
Christian?' ‘ Topsy! what a lidiculous ideal’ r86i Dickens 
Gt. Expect, xi, So like Matthew 1 The idea 1 1866 G, Mac- 
donald Ann, Q. Neighb. xxx. (t878) 523, I had no idea you 
would be flooded. 

IV. Modern philosopliical developments. 

10 . [from 8 and 9,] With Descartes and Locke : 
Whatever is in the mind and directly present to 
cognitive consciousness; that which one thinks, 
feels, or fancies ; the immediate object of thought 
or mental perception. 

With Hume and his followers ; An impression of sensation, 
either as original or as reproduced and elaborated by as.socia- 
tion. With Reid, Dugald Stewart, and the Scottish scliool : 
The immediate and direct mental product of knowing, a.s 
distinguished from the object of knowledge, and from the 
action or process of knowing, 

1666 Phil. Trans. I. 325 Tire Argument.^ devised against 
Atheists by Des Cartes, and drawn from the Idea’s of 
our Mind. 169c Locke Hum. Uttd. i. i, I must here in 
the Entrance beg Pardon, .for the frequent use of the Word 
Idea. , . It being that Term, which, 1 think, serves best to 
stand for whatsoever is the Object of the Understanding 
when a Man thinks, I have used it to express ..whatever it 
is, _ which _ the Mind can be employ'd about in thinking. 
Ibid. It. viii, § 8 Whatsoever the Mind perceives in itself, or 
is the immediate Object of Perception, Thought, or Under- 
standing, that I call Idea.. 1709 Berkeley Th. Vision § 45 
When I speak of tangible ideas, I take the word idea for 
any the immediate object of sense, or understanding. 1710 
— Princ.^ Hum. Knowl. i. § 2 The existence of an idea 
consists in being perceived. 1725 Watts Logic i. iii. § i 
There has been a great controversy about the origin of 
ideas, viz. Whether any of our ideas are innate or no, that 
is, born with us, and _ naturally belonging to our minds. 
Me Locke utterly denies it ; others as positively affirm it. 
Ibid. § 2 A simple Idea is one unifoim Idea which cannot 
be divided or distinguished by the Mind of Man into two 
or more Ideas ; such are a Multitude of our Sensations, as 
the Idea of Sweet, Bitter, Cold, Heat, White, Red, Blue, 
Hard, Soft. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. i. i. 11874) I. 311 By 
ideas l mean the faint images of these [impressions] in 
thinking and_ reasoning. 1762 Kames Elevt. Crii. (1833) 
478 This indistinct secondaiy perception of an object, is 
termed an idea. ^1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. iii, § 107 
The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, is the 
derivation df all our ideas from sen.sation and from re- 
flectton.^ 1843 Mill Logic iv. ii. § i. The metaphysical 
inquiry into the nature and composition of what have been 
called Ab.stract Ideas. x86o Mansel Proleg. Log. i. 33 
Idea has been indifferently employed by modern philo- 
iophets to denote the object of thought, of imagination, and 
even (under the representative hypothesis) of perception. 


11 . [from I,] a. In the Kanl'mn and tran=;ccn- 
cleiital schools : A conception of le.ason that tran- 
scends .0.11 experience ; one of the iiotimena or 
nltimate principles apprehended by reason, as 
opposed to the conceptions of the understanding, 
which are confined to experience, b. In Hegelian- 
ism : The absolute truth of whicli all phenomenal 
c.xistence is the expression ; the Idea, i\\c Absolute. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XI t. 99/1 Hcgcl dibtinguishes three 
.species of thought . . I. The thought. . . 2. 'I'he notion. 3. 
Ibe idea, or thought in its totality and fully determined, 
^1871 Guoir. Eth. Fragnt. v'. (1S76) 13S 'This conception i.s 
what Kant would call an Idea — nothing pieci.sely confoim- 
able to it, in its full e.\teut, can ever exist in reality. 1874 
W. Wallace Logicof JIegelVxeAttg,. x.xii. i74Tbis organism 
of thought, as the Uvin'g icalitj- or gist of the cxtern.d 
woilcl and the world within us, is termed the Idea. 'J'lie 
Idea is the ‘reality'’ and the ‘ideality’ of the world or 
totality, considered as a pi ocess beyond lime. Ibid, .x.viii. 
i8t Idee (idea) is the thorough adequacy of tlionglu to 
itself, tlie solution of the contradictions which attach to 
thought, and hence, in the last resoit, the coincidence or 
equilibrium of subjective notion and objectivity, which are 
the ultimate expression of that fundamental antithesis in 
thought. Ibid.^ 213. 304 The Idea is truth in itself and 
for itself, — the alxsolute unity of the notion and objectivity. 

V. 12 . atirib. and Comb. 

1796 CoLF.Rinr.E_in J. Cottle Early Recoil. (1S37) I- ' 7 t 
N o poor fellow's idea-pot ever bubbled up so vehemently 
with fears, doubts, and difficulties. 1891 Pall Mall (i. 
10 Oct, 2/3 In most art matters we are quite eiglneen years 
behind our idea-into.xicated neighbours. 1896 Dally News 
26 Apr. 6/1 Mr. H. . . detests ‘ idea’ politics and Republican 
‘ sentiments ' of every kind. 

Idea (aidra), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] fa. 
trans. To give a particular form or character to 
(cf. prec. 7 h). b. z»tr. To form ideas or notions. 

*849 J. Eccliston tr, Behmett's Ep. 84 Hee doth Idea, 
forme, and shape, in the same Being the wonders of the 
expressed Word. Ibid., The humane .Science ..doth Iclen, 
and shape it stelfe both in good and evill, and maketh it 
selfe Essenti.ill therein. _ 1844 Fraser's Mag. XXIX. 133 
According to him [Coustin], man should not be defined a 
leasoning, hut au ideaing creature. 

Idea'd, ideaed (aidrad), a. [f. Idea sb.Jr 
-ED^.] Having an idea or ideas, esf. (in comb.) 
of a specified kind ; expressing an idea, significant 
(quot. 182G). 

*753 [see Unidea'o]. i8a6 Blackw, Mag. XIX. 106 Such 
a flood of idea’d words, that you . . have been unable to slip 
in one of your long-treasured truisms. 1852 Rf.adf. Peg 
Wojf. (1836) 204 Everybody could hear what anyone said; 
an excellent arrangement where ideaed guests only are ad- 
mitted. i868 Helps xiv. (1876) 387 Women are so 

persevering, and so one idea’d. 


, 1. 


jiaeagenous (3ia7j£e ci,5en3s), a. [ 

•+• -GENOUS. (The etymological form would be 
rWeegenous,)'] Producing or giving rise to an idea 

*88r Huxlf.v Sc. ^ Cult. ix. 235 Each sensory impressior 
leaves behind a record in the structure of the brain— ar 
‘ ideagenous ' molecule, so to speak. 

Ideagraph., etc., erron. ff. Ideograph, etc. 

Ideal (aidral), a. and sb. [a. F. ideal (i6- 
1 7th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. idedlis, f. idea 
Idea. Cf. It. ideate, Sp., Pg. ideal.'] 

A., adj. 1 . Existing as an idea or archetype : 
relating to or consisting of ideas (in the Platonic 
sense) : see Idea sb. i. 

2647 H. More Sottg of Soul i. 11. x, His Ideall, And 
Centrall presence is in every Atom-ball. 1691-8 Norris 
Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 153 The Natural existence ol 
things is founded upon their Ideal existence ; if things had 
not first existed in Idea, they could never have existed ir 
Nature. 1701 — Ideal World i. i. 8 By the Ideal state 01 
things I mean that state of them which is nece.ssary, per. 
manent and immutable, not only antecedent and pneexist 
ing to this, but also exemplary and representative of it , , 
according to which it was made. 1S96 Dk. Argyll Philos. 
Belief 8 S Moulded on a mental plan . . so clear, that every 
bone, .and even in some cases the absence of a bone, can be 
referred with certainty to one ideal plan. 

2 . Conceived or regarded as perfect or supremely 
excellent in its kind ; answering to one’s highest 
conception. Cf. Idea sb. 2, 3, 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph, (ed. 3), Ideall, proper. 1626 
Jackson Creed viii. iii. § 2 The Almighty Lord . . the very 
law or Idmal rule of all righteousnesse. 1736 Bolingbroke 
Patriot. (1749I 177 The practice of morality .. will nevei 
arrive at ideal perfection. 1843 Rusrin A rrosvs of C/iace 
(1880) I. 10 Ideal beauty is the generalization of consum- 
mate knowledge, the concentration of perfect truth, i86x 
B'ness Bunsen in Hare Life II. v. 298 The sea-coast in 
the winter is to me an ideal enjoyment, by which I mean 
completely the thing I like. 2874 Green Short Hist. iii. 
§ !■ 115 Sir Galahad, the type of ideal knighthood. 

3 , Of, pertaining or relating to, or of the nature 
of an idea, mental image, or conception. 

i6ii CoTGR,, Ideal, ideall ; Imaginarie, conceiued in th’im- 
agination ; onely in fancte. 2662 Boyle Style of Script 332 
All things Related to her. .Refreshing him with an Ideal, in 
the Absence of an Immediate Presence of her. 1759 John- 
son Rapelas xlvii, An ideal form is no less real than 
^aterial bulk ^ yet an ideal form has no extension, a x86a 
Buckle Civiliz. (1S73) III. v. 303 Starting from the so called 
nature of things, his first steps were ideal and from them he 
sought to advance to the actual. 

b._ Representing or embodying an idea or con- 
ception. 


2846 Mod. Paint. (1832) II. m. x. xiii. § 2 Any 

work of art which represents, not a material object, but the 
mental conception of a material object, is, in the primary 


.sense of llie woul, iiloal. 1874 Mi< Ki rTinvtiTr .Mod. 
Chnn hes 1 iv Tlio 1 1 lu ili\ , . i-, .111 hIimI, iint .1 1 t-.iliiin 1 1 luc 
sent.Ttion. 

4 . lixisling only in idea ; confined to thought or 
imagination; imaginary: opp. to real or ailual. 
Hence bometimes, Not real or practical ; based on 
an idea or fancy ; fancied, vision.ary. 

1611 [see 3I. rt 1637 SilRLiNG Jonathan xsv, Fed their 
f.niLicN with Ideall sbewes. 2737 IluMt. Douglas i, A tiver 
lieie, there an ideal line. By fancy diawn, diviilcs the sister 
kingdoms. 1776 GuilioN DccL Sf !•. 1 . x. 272 They desjiiscd 
the ideal tcyrora of a foreign bupcistition. 1787 Win i i.n Syst. 
Hush. ibS'l'liese assertions are not ideal, but aie founded on 
l.icls ami experimeiUs. 2803 W. Tayi.oh in Monthly Mag. 
XIV. 492 Colour, time, space, may be .said to li.ivc only ;m 
ideal reality. 2862 H. Sim.ncer hirst Prine. it. it. § 4^ 
(1875) T44 Ideal sights and sounds aie in the insane . . classeil 
with real .sights and sounds, 1877 IC, R. Co.sjiii r Has. 
Faith iii. log The facts are physical ; their liartnony is ideal. 
Ibid. Ill It is ideal, cap.-dde of existence only In thouglil ; 
at all events inconceivable by us in any other way. 

6 . Philos. Regarding or ticating ieleas as tlie 
only real entities ; of the nature of or pcitaining to 
idealism ; idealistic. 

1764 Rf.it) Im/uiry i. § 7. 103 Des Caites' system of the 
human imdei standing, which 1 sllall lieg leave to call tin- 
ideal sytileni. 2792-1814 J). .Sm.'wari Philos. Hum. .Mind 
(1843) 317 As Clarke .. legarded the principles of the ideal 
tbeory as incontroi eitible, it w.TS peifectly impossible foi 
him, with all bis acuteness, to detect the flaw to wliicli 
Berkeley’s paradox owed its plausibility, 2836 F.mf.h.son 
Nature, Idealism Wks. (Kofni) II. ido 'I he frivolous make 
themselves merry with the Ideal theory, .as if it alfecied the 
stability of nature. 

6. Math. Applied to a number or qu.antity which 
has no actual existence, but is assumed for some 
purpose in a system of complex numbers. 

28^ H. J. S. Smitii in Rep. Bril. Assoc. 132 (Theory of 
Numbers) The assertion that a given complex nuniber con- 
tains an ideal factor, is only a convenient mode of expressing 
a certain set of congruential conditions which are satisfied 
by the_ coefficients of the complex miinber. Ibid. 13 } 
Flveiy ideal number is a divisor of an actual number. 2875 
B. Peirce in Amer. Jrnl. Math. (i88i) IV. 216 The A, It, 
and C. .may represent not merely the actual, but also the 
ideal, the impossible .as well as the possible. 

7 . Comb, as ideal-real a., combining the ideal 
and the real ; ideal-realism, a form of philosophy 
which combines the principles of idealism .mcl 
realism. 

2886 New Princeton Rev, Jan. 22 (Cent.) The bair-iuitl- 
half systems, the ideal-real as they arc called, held by so 
many in the present day in Germ-iny, aie in the position of 
a professedly neutral person between two hostile armic.s, ex- 
posed to the fire of both. 

B. sb. 

1 . A conception of something, or a thing con- 
ceived, in its highest perfection, or as an object to 
be realized or aimed at ; a perfect type ; a standard 
of j^erfection or excellence. 

_ [2623 Cockf.ra.m, Ideall, a proper man.] 2798 W. Taylor 
V) blynthly Rev, XXVI._ 4B1 The . . dissertation . . on the 
Ideals of the Greek artists. 2809-20 Colkriuge Friend 
(1865) 125 The ideal to which . . we should endeavour to 
approxinuTte. 2845 M. Pattison Ess. (i88y) I. i Whether 
or no there be any perfect ideal of historical composition, the 
one best form of writing lii.story for all ages and countries. 

Mill Liberty iii. (1865) 42/2 .'Vdvancing towards the 
Chinese ideal of making all people alike, a 1866 J. Groie 
Lxant. UiiHt. Philos.^ xvii. (1870) 269 The notion of an 
ideal, of something wltich for whatever reason, ought to be, 
as distinguished from what is. 

to. An actual thing or person regarded as realiz- 
ing such a conception, and so as being perfect in its 
kind ; a standard proposed for imitation. 

121849 H, Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 10 He seems to have 
nmde Donne his ideal, i86z Max Muller Chtps (1880I I. 

31? His grandson .speaks of him [Confuciu.s] as the 
ideal of a sage. 2877 N- Conder Bas. Faith i. 6 Accord- 
ing to another authority God is the perfect ideal of whicli 
Nature is the imperfect realisation. 

2 . Something existing only as a mental concep- 
tion ; an imaginary thing. 

2884 A. Danieli. Princ. Physics lx. 199 A rigid solid is 
one which, when a _stress_ is applied to it, experiences no 
deformation . . This is an ideal ; no substance is absolutely 
rigid. 

IF See also Beau Ideal. 

XdealeSS (aidr-ailes), a. [f. Idea sb. + -less.] 
Destitute of ideas ; conveying no idea, meaningless. 

2828 Monthly Mag.yUlN\. 409 A few passages of good 
writing, -interlardedwithidealessnon.sense. 28s6MissYongk 
Daisy Chain ii. v. (1879) 383 That stupid, ideale.ss brother. 
*873 Contemp. Rev. XXV, 800 The style of architecture. , 
IS beyond words monotonous, idealess, soulless. 

Xdeftlism (oidraliz’m). [ad. F, idialisme 
(1752 in Hatz.-Darm. ) or Ger. idealistnns, f. Ideal.] 

l._ Philos, Any system of thought or philosophy in 
which the object of external perception is held to 
consist, either in itself, or as perceived, of ideas (in 
various senses of the word : see Idea $bi). 

Subjective Idealism is the opinion that the object of ex- 
ternal perception consists, whether in itself or as known 
to us, in ideas of the perceiving mind; Critical or Trans- 
cendental Idealism, the opinion (of Kant) that it, together 
with the whole contents of our experience, consists, as known 
to us, but not necessarily in itself, of such ideas ; Objective 
Idealism, the opinionjof Schelling) that while, as known to 
Us, it consists of such ideas, it consists also, as it is in itself, 
of ideas identical with these; Absolute Idealism, («) the 
opinion (of Hegel) that it consists, not only as known to us. 
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but in itself, of ideas, not however ours, but those of the 
universal mmd ; (/>) also applied move generally to other- 
forrns of idealism which do not suppose an independent 
reality underlying our ideas of external objects. 

1796 W. Tavlor in Monthly Re7/. XX. 576 He [Par- 
menides] thus prepared arguments for scepticism, and made 
the first approaches towards idealism. 1803 — in Monthly 
Mag. XIV. The system of Berkeley. .is espoused under 
the name Idealism by writers of reputation in Germany. 
1839 Sir W. Hamilton Divcust, (1852) 196 A doctrine of 
Absolute Idealism was, without communication, contem- 
poraneously promulgated by Berkeley and Collier. 1835 
Meiiu-Rjohn tr. Kant's Critique of Pure Reason 166 note^ 
Formal or critical idealism— the theory of Kant — which de- 
nies us a knowledge of things in themselves and maintains 
that we can know only phenomena. 1856 Dove Logic Chr. 
Faithv. i. § 2. 270 .Absolute Idealism means . . that thought 
is the all. 1865 Lfcky Ration. (187S) I. 17(1 Shaftesbury 
retains a certain place as one of the few disciples of 
idealism who re.sisted the influence of Locke. 1872 MAHArpy 
tr. Kants Prolegomena 61 My having given this my theory 
the name of transcendental idealism, can authorise no one 
to confound it with the empirical idealism of Descartes. 
Ibid. 62, I now retract it [the word ‘ transcendental '] and 
desire this idealism of mine to be called critical. 1877 J. H. 
Stirling A nnoi. Sclnuegler's Handbk. Hist. Philos. 420 The 
idealism of Fichte . .that reduced all to.. the ego, .was. .the 
subjective idealism. ThenSchelling, who gave to the object 
an equal basis beside the subject, but still under an idealistic 1 
point of view, is said to have given lise to the objective 
idealism; while Hegel, .. because he subordinated all to 
thought alone, is styled the founder of the absolute Idealism. 
1886 CtirroRD Lect. Ess., Nature of Things-in-Them- 
selsies 276 It may very well be that I myself am the only 
existence, but it is simply ridiculous to suppose that any- 
body else is. The position of absolute idealism may, theie- 
fore, be left out of count. 1887 Fleming & Calocrwoog 
Vocal. Philos. 156 Subjective Idealism is the teim applic- 
able to the theories of Berkeley and Fichte. i88g Courtnkv 
Mill 137 Idealism . . resolves all our notions of the external 
world into the subjective affections of the thinking self. 

3. The piactice of idealizing or tendency to 
idealize ; the habit of representing things in an 
ideal form, or as they might be ; imaginative 
treatment of a subject in art or literature ; ideal 
style or character ; opp. to realism. Also, aspi- 
ration after or pursuit of an ideal. 

1829 I. TtcvLQti Enthns.fni. 150 A transmut.atlon of the 
objects of the devout affections into objects of imaginative 
delectation.. had tinged, more or less, with idealism, the 
religious sentiment of all but a few. 1841 W. Spalding 
Italy if- It. I si. II. 350 The perfected idealism which reigns 
in his [Titian’s] greatest works. 1871 Fraser Life Berkeley 
iii. 87 The project of .social idealism which.. filled and deter- 
mined his life in its middle period. 1890 H-all Cainc 
in Coniemp. Rev. Apr. 479, I take realism to mean the doc- 
trine of the importance of the real facts of life, and idealism 
the doctrine of the superiority of ideal existence over the 
facts of life. 

b. (with pli) An instance of this practice ; an 
act or product of idealizing ; an ideal representation. 

rttSai Shelley Def. Poetry i. in Ess. <5- Lett. (1840) I. 

20 The highest idealisms of passion and power. t86x 
Thohnbury Turner I. 316 [The Polyphemus] the most 
wonderful, .of Turner's idealisms. 1862 Ruskin Unto this 
Lastve. 136 Three-fouiths of the demands existing in the 
world are romantic ; founded on visions, idealisms, hopes, 
and affections. 

Idealist (aidralist). [f. IdeaTj -ist ; cf. F. 
idialiste (i8th c. in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1. Philos. One who holds a doctrine of ideali.sm : 
see prec. i. In first quot. One who holds the 
Platonic doctrine of ideas. 

1701 Norris Ideal World \. iii. tSz, I look upon St. Austin 
to be as great an Idealist as any in the world, and consider- 
ing his authority, the greatest patron of the Ideal philo- 
sophy. 1737 W. Law On the Sacrament 4a The Letter 
of Scripture, .that makes speculative Christians, Idealists, 
Critics, and Grammarians fall into Infidelity, 1803 W. 
Taylor in Monthly Mag, XV._32i Nothing would remain 
tenable, .but the system of the idealists, a 1810 D. Stewart 
Philos. Ess. ir. i. 56 Whereas Berkeley was sincerely and 
bona fide an idealist, Hume’s leading object, in his meta- 
physical tvritings, plainly was to inculcate a universal 
scepticism. 1842 Emerson Addr.^ Transcendent. Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 279 As thinkers, mankind have ever divided 
into two sects, Materialists and Idealists ; the first class 
founding on experience, the second on consciousness. 1835 
H. Spencer Prittc. Psychol. (1872) II. vir. xix. 300 Berkeley 
was not an Idealist : he never succeeded in expelling the 
consciousness of an external reality. 

2. One who idealizes ; an artist or writer who 
treats a subject imaginatively. Opposed to realist. 

180S Mackintosh in Life C1836) I. v. 232, 1 called Milton 
an idealist. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Purit. ii. 284 Owen was 
the great dogmatist of the Puritan theological movement, 
Howe was its contemplative idealist. 1896 Times 27 Jan. g 
Once or twice this idealist, this formalist as his critics called 
him [Ld. Leighton], pioduced a portrait . . which showed 
that he could turn at pleasure to realism. 

3. One who conceives, or follows after ideals. 
Sometimes depndalively , One who cherishes vision- 
ary or unpractical notions. 

1829 I.VTTON Disowned (ed. 2) II. iii. 37 rindlater,yott are 
a sceptic and an idealist. 1831 Dixon VV. Penn vi. (1872) 54 
The politics of Fox had., their attraction for this idealist, 
Church Bacon iii. 59 He was no mere idealist or recluse 
to undervalue or despise the real grandeur of the world, 

4 . attrib. or as adj. — next. 

1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 421 Philosophers of the 
idealist school. 1884 in Littell's JJving Age 16 Feb. 427 
In a tender idealist exaltation. 1883 Aihenseum 9 May 
593/3 The various stages which the idealist problem has 
taken in modern philosophy. 

Idealistic (aid/iali-slik), a. [f. prec. -b -IC.J 
Vob, V, 


Pertaining to or characteristic of an idealist ; be- 
longing to or having the character of idealism (in 
various senses ; see these words). 

1829 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Novalis (18721 II. 207 As a Poet, 
Novalls is no less Idealistic than as a Philosopher. 1877 

E. Caird Philos. Kant iv. 71 The idealistic individualism 
of Leibnitz. 1884 Forhi. Rev. Jan. 31 The best of all 
practical work is that produced in an idealistic spirit. 

Hence Zdeali'stical a. rare = prec. ; Ideali'sti- 
cally adv., in an idealistic manner. 

1884 Evphorion II. 9 The old ideallstical 

decorations. 1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 56 Inde- 
pendence, idealistically considared, is elysian, but when 
the sublime theoiy is brought into practice amongst a rude 
people.. with nothing but agricultural labour to fall b.Tck 
upon, their position undergoes a devastating change. 

Ideality (oid/ite-llti). [f. Ideal + -ity ; cf. F, 
idfalitf (Littre).] 

f 1. The faculty of forming ‘ ideas’ or aichetypes : 
see Idea sh. i. Ideal a. i. Ohs. 

1701 Norris Ideal World t. Pref. ii The Divine Ideality 
or that intelligible reason in the wisdom of God whereby 
things were made. 1704 Hid. ii. 282 When they [creatures] 

. .had no existence hut in the bosom of his own ideality. 

2. The faculty or capacity of conceiving ideals ; 
the imaginative faculty. (Introduced as a term 
of Phrenology f) 

1828 G. Combe Constit. Man. ii. § 4 Ideality delights in 
pel lection from the pure pleasure of contemplating it. 1838 
Sid. .Saiith Princ. Pkrenol. vii. 167 Gall denominated this 
the Poetical faculty ; and Spurzheim changed it to its 
present name Ideality. m8S6 J. Ghote Exam. Uiilit. 
Phiios. xiii, (1870) 199 Moial imperativeness as based upon 
j ideality or belief in higher fact. 1871 Tyndall S’c. 

I (1879) II. xiv. 359 Poetry or ideality, and untruth are. .very 
i different things. 

i 3. The quality of being ideal. 

a. The quality of expressing some idea. 

iSip G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1843) II. 218 That crux 
of painful antiquaries, the origin and idealit)’ of the far-famed 
Round Towers. 

b. Ideal or imaginative character, esp. of .a 
work of art ; see Ideal a. 2, 3 b. 

183s I. Taylor Spir. Despot, iii. 86 The ideality and the 
poetry of their religion. 2^3 Mrs. C. Clarke Shdks, Char. 
xii. 315 No invention of the most ludicrously-florid fancy 
can .surpass in incongruous ideality the real, and substantial, 
and solidly-stupid old watchman. 

e. Ideal or non-real nature ; existence in idea 
only (opp. to reality ') : see Ideal a. 4. 

1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant v. 88 The ideality of time and 
space. 

4. with pi. Something ideal or imaginary ; an 
idealized conception, 

2844 R. P.Ward Chatssvorth 1. 39 [They] commenced their 
married life with amiable idealities about ‘ love in a cottage 
2838 J, H. Newman //«(. Sk. (1873) III. it. i. 221 Cicero., 
is not a mere ideality, he is a man and a brother. 2875 
Lightpoot Comm. Col (1886) 108 Those vague idealities 
which as..£Eons, took their place in later speculations. 

b. = Ideal B. i. 

2860 T. L. Peacock Wks. (1875) III. 430 The intellectual 
qualities which constituted his ideality of the partner of his 
life. 

Idealization (aidfalokFi-Jun). [f. Idealize 
+ -ATiON ; cf. F. idPalisalion (Littre).] The action 
of idealizing or fact of being idealized. 

2796 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. II. 466 Is this irony?. , 
Or poetical idealization 7 1853 Dr. Quincev AtiMnog. 

.Ik. Wks. 1. 34 The devotion gave grandeur and ideali.satiou 
to the sorrow. 2873 Emerson Lett. ,5- Soc. Aitns i. 58 Our 
overpraise and idealization of famous masters. 1883 Fair- 
bairn City of God in. j. (1886) 233 They were not finely 
.susceptible sous of genius and culture, imaginative men, 
capable of acts of splendid idealization. 

b. A particular or concrete instance of this ; an 
idealized representation. 

2833 Fraser's Mag. LI. 702 This bust.. is a frank idealiza- 
tion. 2870 H. Macmillan Bible^ Teach, ^ef. 13 Poets and 
artists teach us by their beautiful idealizations that the 
objects around us are not mere objects of sen.se. 

Idealize (oidrabiz), 7). [f. Ideal + -IZB ; cf. 

F. uUaliser (1794 in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To 
make or render ideal ; to represent in an ideal 
form or character ; to exalt to an ideal perfection 
or excellence. 

279s W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. _XVIII. 535 Italy is here 
idealized into a terrestrial pariidi.se. a 2834 Coleridge 
Shaks. Notes (1849) 9 The tragic poet idealizes his char- 
acters. 1870 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, viii. 152 Creation 
is reflected and idealized in the mirror of the soul. 28^ 
Pall Mall G. 10 Sept. 1/2 Men W’ho have been idealized 
after death. 

b. ahsol, or inh'. To represent something in an 
ideal form ; to conceive or form an ideal or ideals. 

2786 Maty MeineVs Hist. Relig. i. in New Rev. Feb. 62 
Their [men’s] natural propensity to idealize, a 2849 H. 
Coleridge Ess. (1S51) II. 203 A portrait painter, idealise as he 
will, can only paint the sort of people that exist in his time. 

Hence Ide alized ppl. a. ; Ide’alizingr vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. ; also Zde'alizer, one who or that 
which idealizes. 

2827 Coleridge Biog. Lit, II. xxlli. 263 The idealized 
figures of the Apollo Belvidere, and the Farnese Hercules, 
2822 — in Blackw. Mag. X. 257 Dated I mention the name 
of my ldealizer. 1838 Gladstone Homer II. 216 The 
Hellenic mind . . [with] its active and idealizing fancy. 1869 
Lecky Enrop. Mor. I. xi. 293 The idealised suffering of 
the stage was unimpressive. 2876^ Lowell A mong my Bks. 
Ser. II, Dante 67 There }s no jdeqlizer like unavailing 


regret. 1878 Sr.Ei ev Stein II. 490 It sometimes excites 
a suspicion of a little idealising. 

Idealless (aidraliles), a. [f. Ideal sh. + 
-LESS.] Without any ideal. 

1880 ‘ Vern. Lee’ Stud. Italy iii. 149 While he was but 
a pool little feelingless, idealless scholar. 

Ideally (aid Pali), adv. [f. Ideal a. -f -ly 2.] 
In an ideal manner. 

fl. In ‘idea’ (sense i) or archetype] in rela- 
tion to a pattern or type. Ohs. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Psettd. Ep. nr. ix, 124 A transmission 
Is made materially from .some parts, and Ideally from eveiy 
one. 2678 CunwoRTii Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 582 The third 
..doth actively display and produce into being -what was 
. .contained . . ideally or exemplarily in the second. 1701 
Norris Ideal JI 'orlii i. ii. 36 -As these figures, .must first 
be conceived that they might be made, so they must be 
that they might he conceived, and consequently must exist 
ideally in order to their existing naturally. 

2. In idea, mental conception, or imagination ; 
imaginarily, 

2398 Florio, Ideate, ideally, liguratiuely, formely, Ima- 
gmatiiiely [2622 ideally or figuratiuely, by imagination]. 
2826 Coleridge - iaTV Afzw. 339 Reason and religion differ 
only as a twofold application of the same power. But 
if we are obliged to distinguish, we must ideally separate. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxvi. 374 The branches . . have . . 
been ideally prolonged across the moraines. 187a Geo. 
Ei.toT Middle))!. Iviii, It seemed now that her marriage 
was visibly as well as ideally floating her above the Middle- 
march level. 1874 Carpenter Me>tt. Phys. 1. ix. § 3 (1879) 
410 The unexpected conclusion .. that more than three 
dimensions in space are ideally possible. 

3. In conformity with the ideal ; in the highest 
conceivable perfection ; in the way of supreme 
excellence. 

1840 B'ness Bunsen In Hare Life (1879) II. iv. 243 Our 
ideally delightful journey. 2873 Hamerton Intell. Life 11. 
ill. 66 An ideally perfect history would tell the pure truth. 
1885 Manchester Exam. 4 May 5/2 This fluid is.. by no 
means an ideally pure water, 

4. Biol. In relation to a general plan or archetype 
(of a class). 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec, vj, 191 The swim-bladder is 
homologous, or ‘ ideally .similar ’, in position and structure 
with the lungs of the higher. -animals. 1896 Dk. Argyll 
Philos. Belief 108 To designate this theoretically, or ideally, 
fundamental form. 

Ide'alness. [f- as prec. -i- -ness.] Ideal 
quality or state, ideality. 

283* Carlyle Mise. Ess, Boswell (1872) IV. 81 Ennoble 
the Actual into Idealness. 

Idealogieal, etc,, erron. ff. Ideological, etc. 

t Ide'alty. Obs. rare. [f. Ideal a. -tv ; cf. 
royalty, etc.] A standard of excellence, an ideal. 

163s J. Havward tr. Biondi's Banish'd Virg. iii. 168 The 
world had now no more neede of any other exquisite 
patterne for the well-governing of Common-wealths, and 
Ideally of Princes. 

Ideate (aidPrh), v. [f. Idea sb.\ see -ateH, 
Cf. It. tdea}-e, Sp., Pg. idear.'\ 

1. trails. To form the idea of ; to frame, devise, 
or construct in idea or imagination ; to imagine, 
conceive. (In early use with reference to Platonic 
‘ ideas ’ ; see Idea sb. i.) 

1610 Donne Psendo-Mart. 4 A State which Plato Ideated. 
Ihid.zi^Z As some Men have imagined .. divers Idieas and 
so sought what a King, a (general [etc.] should be, so 
these Men have Idzeated what a Pope would he. 2636 
Sanderson Serin. (1689) 257 To quarrel at Gods gifts, if 
they be not such as we . . have ideated unto ourselves. i68a 
-Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. I. § 28 Could we. .apprehend 
the Ideated Man . . we might . . comprehend our present 
Degeneration. 1864 Weuster, Ideate . .To apprehend in 
thought so as to retain and recall ; to fix and hold in the 
mind. {Rare.) 1893 Nation (N.Y.) e Feb. 81/3 Whether 
the index we had ideated is possible or not. 

2. absal. or ziitr. a. To form ideas, to think, 
b. To devise or invent something imaginary, 

1862 ’Lr.wr.R in Biachsv. Mag. (1884) Feb. 177/t The 
reality is implied in tlie very fact of impressions and ideas : 
theie is something which is impressed, something which 
feels, which ideates. 18B8 J. E. Smith Ideation (title-p.), 
Experimental Pi oof that . . Insects ideate and intercommuni- 
cate by these radiant Ideas or Physical Images, 

Ide'ate, a. and sb, [ad. mod.L. idedt-its, pa. 
pple. of *idedre : see prec.] 

A. adj. Produced liy or deriving its existence 
from a (Platonic) ‘ idea’ : see Idea j(i>. r. 

B. sb. The external object of which an idea or 
conception is formed, 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 319 In us the Ideate or thing 
understood is before the Idea, .but in God, his Idea is the 
original ^exemplar, and the Ideate in the_ Create hut a., 
reflexe image or similitude of the Divine Idea. _ [2830 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (2852] 76 Consciousness is con- 
verted with Perception, — Perception with Idea, — Idea 
with Ideatum.] 283^ Froode Short Stud., Spinoza (1867) 
1 1. 34 Body with all its properties is the object or ideate of 
mind. [2885 J, Martineau Types Eth. The. (1886) I. t. ii. 
307 He objects to say outright that it is the ideatum which 
gives the idea.] 

Ideation (aidfiJi-Jan). [f. Ideate v . : see 
-ATION,] The formation of ideas or mental 
images of things not present to the senses. 

2829 Jas. Mill Huni. Mind 1 . 42 As we say Sensation, 
we might also say Ideation; it would be a very useful 
word... Sensation is the general name for one part of oiir 
constitution . . Ideation for another. 1862 Macni. Mag. 
Apr. 507 In sensation the object of sense is present ; in 
ideation it is absent, but remembered. 1879 Huxley 
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iv. go Of tlie mcclianhm of tins generation of image'? of 
impressions or ideas (in Hume's sense), which may he 
termed Ideation^ we know nothing. 

Idea'ti9nal, n. [f. prec. + -Ah.] Of or per- 
taining to ideation or the formation of ideas. 

t8s3 Carpf.ntkr Hum. Phys. (ed. 4) xiv. § 788. 779 That 
state of consciousness whicli may be termed Ideational. 
Ihid. Note, If the use of the substantive Ideation be 
admitted, there can be no reasonable objection to die 
adjective ideational. 1879 Huxi.ey Hmue iv. go The 
rapidity and the intensity of this ideational pi ocess aie.. 
dependent upon physiological conditions. 

Ideative (oidf-adv), a. rare. = prec. 

Alien ($■ Neurol. VIII. 215 (Cent.) Theacoustic images, 
by awaking in the ideative field the correlated ideas, render 
the words spoken by another intelligible. 

Idee (3idf). Oh. exc. in vulgar use. [a. F. 

ad. late Ij. idea, Gr. ISea ; see Idea .v//.] = 
Idea (in various senses). 

1430-40 Lvno. I'orlias iv. ix, (MS. Eodl.) If. 222 li/a In 
the too.scooles of prudent Socrates And of Plato which that 
bar the keie Of secrc mysteries & of dyvyn Ideie. 1542 
UntLt, Erasin. Apojih. i. 123 b, The I dees, that Plato 
deuised, & muche treacteth of, eiten Aiistotle laughed to 
skorne. 1573 G. PIarvey Lctfer-hk. iCamden) 102 (JueiiU 
Idees bemone yotu impeifections, Or give me a type of 
such peifections. 1389 Puttenuam Rug. J'oesie i. i. (Arli.) 
19 God.. made all the world of nought, nor also liy any 
]iaterne or mould as the Platonicks with their Idees do 
phaiitastically suppose. 1596 Si'kMsru Hymn Iha7‘. I.ove 
284 1 'hy bright radiant ej’es shall plainely see Th' Idee of 
his pme glorie present still liefore thy Face. 1647 H. 
AfoRFC Song 0/ Soul iii. n. xxiv, Flush light .she sendetk 
foith, and live Idees. 1848 Lowrti.n Uis^loin P. Ser-. i. iii. v. 
With good old idees o' wut’s right an’ wut aint. 

tlde'ist. Obs. [f. Idea f/t. -h -1ST.] = Ideal- 

I.ST I. 

1697 J. Sergeant (iiile) Solid Philosophy asserted against 
the Fancies of the Ideists. <1:1704 Locice (L.), If tliat he 
so, I mu.st .. conclude, that the notionists and the ideists 
have their apprehensive faculties very differeiilly turned. 

Idel, Ideliclie, -ly, obs. ff. Idde, Ipod, Idly. 
I-deled, ME. pa, pple. of Dead v. 

II Xdem. (ai'clem, i'dem). [L. Idem inasc., fihni 
neut. ‘ the same ’.] The same word, name, title, 
author, etc., as mentioned before : used to avoid 
repetition. Abbreviated id, 

14.. Nom. in Wr.-Willcker 732/23 Ilcc tectura, thak. 
Hoc Icghnen, idem. 1598 Fcorio, Nolatore, hyier, a hack- 
ney man. Nolegginnie, idem. Nnlcswo, idem. 1677 W. 
Hughes Man of Sin n iv. 83 ineirgin, Id. iijid. c. 12. 
i•I-denle, Obs. [OE. gedinnw. OIIG. 
geluomen, Goth, gadmujan), f. dOnan to Deem.] 
traits. To deem, judge. 

rtgoo Cynewulf Crist 525 [He] wile . . ^odeman drnda 
Sehwylce. c izos Lay. 403d pus heo hit idemden. Ibid, 
10441 A 1 weoren ha dseden at se heo idemden. 

I-dem(e)d, ME. pa. pple. of Deem v. 
Idemfaoiend ( 3 idemfdi'j’'eiicl)rz., Idemfaeient 
(-fS'J'eit) a., Iderafactor (-fe'klo.!) [f. I^. idem 
same + faciend-ns to be made, facient-em making, 
factor maker, Factou] ; so also Idempotent 
(aide'mpotent) a. [L. potent-em powerful , Potent] : 
words used in multiple algebra ; see quots. 

1870 D. Peirce in Amer. Jrnl. Malh. (1881) IV. 104 
When anexpiession used as a factor in ceitain combinations 
overpoweis the other factors and is it.self the product, it 
may be called an idemfactor. When in the production of 
such a result it is the multiplier, it is Idemfaeient, but when 
it is the multiplicand it is idemfaciend. Ibid,, When an 
expression, .raised to a square or higher power. .give.s itself 
as the result, it may be called idempotent. 

Idemptitie, obs. form of Identity. 

I'dent, a. Sc, Also 6 yden, ydan, ydant. 
[Later form of Ithand a. : cf. Eident.] Diligent, 
persistent. Hence I'dently adri., diligently, atten- 
tively ; persistently, continuously : cf. Ithandly. 

1367 Glide i-J- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 16 Our Baptisme is not 
done all on ane day, Bot all our lyfe it le.stis Identlie. 
x^T^Safir. Poems Reform, xl. 229 Quba prei.ssis vpilchtlie 
To sente the Lord mon . .thame prepair for trouhlis Identlie. 
1391 R. Bruce Serni. vi. Oiij, Mail- ydant in this exercise. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Hist. Scot. 1. in Ydenly w* al 

diligence. Hid. tv, 233 Thair j'dan, still, and continual preich- 
engs, Ibid. vii. 36 To wayt ydanlie vpon the kingis bodjL 
Mod. Sc. She is an Went lassie. 

Identic (aide-ntik), a. [ad. scholastic L. 
identic-tis (see Identity) : cf. F. identiqw (in 
Furetib'e 1690 ), It., Sp., Pg. identico.'] 

1 . = Identical i. 

1664 Butler Hud. ii. i. 149 The Beard’s th’ Identick Beard 
j'ou knew. 1789 H. Wai.pole Let. in Miss Berry's Corr. 
(1865) I. 177, I concluded it must be a son. .but asking 
my sister. ..she assured me it was ., the identic being. 
c i8h Fuseli in Led. Paint, v. (1848) 465 The identic 
owner of those crutches. 1866 CornJi. Mag. Nov. 629 
The new democratic axiom that .aristocracy is a single 
and identic species of .social vermin. 

2 . = Identical 2. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarcli., Hen. IV, clii, Death, though 
it Estrange Perhajps, the Notion of Identike vse, Quickens 
a better Ray of Light in vs. 1731 Harris Hermes in. iv. 
(1786) 399 Whence, .do these common Identic Ideas come? 
1838 Blackw. Mag. XLIII. 768 Literature and pedagogisni 
are in Germany identic in spirit. 1876 Celtic Scotl. 

1.193 The Irish language still spoken there, which is identic 
with the Gaelic of the Scotch Highlands. 

8 . In diplomacy, applied to action or language 
in which two or more governments or powers 
agree to use precisely the same form, in their 
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relations with some other power, an as to impress I 
the latter hya simultaneous expression of unanimous 
opinion ; esp. in identic vole. 

1863 Kinolake Crimen (1877) II. App. 391 The form of a I 
simple identic declai.ation. 1879 in Ilk. Argyll Hast. Quest. [ 
I. iv. 141 All appe.m.ance of identic action seemed to lie 
iindesiinlfie. 1880 F.vni. Granville \n Times 10 Aiig. 6/1 ’ 

Kiirope was unanimous in piesentingan identic Note to the ^ 
Porte. I 

Identical (oidemtikiil), «. [f. med.T,. identic- 

iis (see prec.) + -al.] 

1. The same ; the very same : said of one thing (or 
set of tilings) viewed at different times or in cl ifferent 
lelatioDS. (Often emph.asized by .saute, very.') 

a 1633 AilstinHAvAV. ( i63S)36Tlie.S|niit. .leades not eveij’ 
man in the same klenticall path. 1774 C. J. Pini'i's Vty>. 

N. I'ole 13 To lend me the identical pendulum with wliicli 
Mr, Giahaiii )m<l made Ills expeiiineiUs. 1783 Ri'in Intell. 
Powersm. 1 . 305, 1 cannot leniember a thing that happened 
a 3’ear ago, without a conviction, .that 1, the .same identii-al 
person who now rcmemlier that event, did llien exist. 1809 
Malkin Gil ISlas iv. ix. r 4 This is the very identical man. 
1832 Ht. Martine.au Pemerara ii. 23 The case is wliolly 
changed by the .second and thhd parties being identical. 
1890 A. R. Wai.lace Darndnism 2 Descended from one 
pair of ancestral ciows of the same identical species. 

2. Agreeing entirely in material, constitution, 
properties, qualities, or me.aning; said of two or 
more things which are equal parts of one uniform 
whole, incliviclual examples of one species, or co]iies 
of one type, so that any one of llicra may, for all 
purposes, or for the purposes contemjilaterl, be 
substituted for any other. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. 105 When we have_ to 
do with any thing whose veiy essence ..consists in lieing 
greatest, tliere majns and mimis do alter the very essence of 
the thing, and is identical with ////i^Acand mimes. 1831 Lami! 
Rlin Ser. it. Rllistoniann, ‘ I like Wrench ’ . . ‘ because he 
is the .same natural, easy’ cieatuie, on the .stage th.at he is 
off.’ ‘My case exactly’’, retorted lilliston..' 1 am the same 
person off the stage that I am on ’. The inference, at first 
sight, seems identical ; but examine it a little, and it con- 
fesses only, that the one performer was never, and the 
other always, acting, i860 Wf.sicott Inirod. Study Gosp, 
iii. (ed, s) 191 The incidents, .are often identical and always 
similar. 1868 Beard Water-farm. xiii. 129 A law . . based 
on, and nearly identical with our present Fishery’ Act. 1896 
Di{. Argyll Philos. Belief Crystals have no structure 
in the organic sense. They are cases of. .cohesion of iden- 
tical pat tides. 

’hb. Of figures ; Equal and simikar. Ohs. 

1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 274 Identical figures, are 
.such as have all the sides and all the angles of the one, 
lespectively equal to all the .sides and all tlie angles of tlie 
other, each to each ; so that if the one figure were applied 
to, or laid upon the other, all the sides of the one would 
exactly fall upon and cover all the skies of the other. 

3. Logic. Said of a proposition, the terms of 
which denote the same thing; expressing an 
identity ; as the propositions A horse is a horse ; 
man is a human being. 

1620 Granger Dki. Logike n. 230 Man is man, viz. Subj ect 
to eiTOui.s. Note. Identicall Axiomes. 1644 Digby Tsvo 
T reat, ii. ii. i8Thegieatestas.suranceandthe most eminent 
knowledge we can have of any thing is, of such Propositions 
as in the Schooles are called Identicall ; as if one .should 
say, lolm is lohn, or a manps a man. _ 1696 Lorimer Good- 
suin’ s Disc, vii, 40 The Major Proposition is self-evidently 
false, when stiipt of its Identical dress, 1810 Bentham 
Paecking (1821) 247 Piqposilioiis, of the cast termed by 
logicians identical .. which .. leave eveiy thing e.xactly as 
they find it ; propositions declai ing that wliat is right ought 
to be done, and what is wioiig ought not to be done, and 
so forth. 1884 tr. Loize's Logic 63. 

4. Alg. a. Expressing identity, as 

tion, an equation which is tiue for all values of 
the literal quantities ; as (x + af = -t- 2 ax -h cd. 

b. Effecting identity^ as identical operation, an 
operation which leaves the operand unchanged. 

_ 1873 Todhunter Algebra ix. § 149 An identical equation 
is one in which the two sides are equal Avhatever numbers 
the_ letters stand for ; for example, (.r-b (w - 5 ) = - h- is 

an identical equation. 

*1' 5. Marking identity, identifying. Obs. 

1704 Hearne Dnct. Hist. (17141 1 . 22 An Eclipse either 
of the Sun or Moon is such a characteristical and identical 
Mark of a Year, that it is easy to distinguish it among an 
infinite Number of others. 

Hence Idemticalism {nonce-wd.), the employ- 
ment of an identical proposition. 

1816 Bentham Chrestom. 294 ‘Let them not be too 
numerous’: — this is _ plain identicalism .. add— ‘without 
necessity the identicalism is now topped by self-contra- 
diction. 

Identically (oide-mikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^^.] In^n identical manner; in exactly the 
same way. (Often used intensively with same.') 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Bnrd. Issach. in Phcni.v (1708) II. 
293 A Bishop was no more in Scripture, but the same 
identically with Presbyter. 1796 Morse Aneer. Geog. I. 
106 The language of the Sandwich Isles is almost identically 
the same with that of Otaheite. 1803 Med. Jrnl. IX. 469 
Galvini.sm, which I certainly consider as the same fluid 
identically with electricity. _ 1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. 
Forces (1874) 174 The impossibility of any event Identically 
recunmg. 1884 tr. Lotze's Logic 328 If this force i.s of 
such a kind as to allow the object exposed to its influence 
to remain identically the same, the same effect would take 
place afresh in the object every fresh time we let the same 
cause operate on it. 

b. Alg. In the manner of an identical equa- 
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lion (see TpPNTirtr, 4 '); for all v.aluc'; of the 
litrial (|uanlities. 

i88i iMwuirr R/eiti. M,a;n. I. tit 'I'lu; liul muu cf 
teiius :,,'uushes nhuiliLMlIy. 

Ide’llticalness. [f- inec. + -nk.s.s,] The 
quality of being identical ; sameness ; identity. 

1727 in PiAii.Kv vi)l. II. 1748 UiriiAiinsoN Clarissa (iRiif 
IV. 201 She has a liigli •opinion nf her s(p, to tlijiil: they 
can charm so long a man .so well ac<|u:iiuteil uilli thrii 
ideiuicalncss. 1863 II awtiiuunk (>itr (V</ Home, tide 
Banquets 354 There is a pcrvading commonplace and 

identicalness in the ccimiiosition of eNleiisive dinners. 

Identifiable ( .lide'utitoiiribT), a. [f. Idkn- 

Tii'Y -4- -AiiLH.] Able to lie itlenlilied ; ciijiable of 
identification. 

1804 Rdin. Rcs>. III. 30C fi’iK'y aic Piisily iilcniili.ihh’. 
1830 I.yf.i.l Prine. Geol. I. 94 Spccifs idi-iillli.ibli; wiili 
those tinw living in the Mcditenaiifan. 1839 Tknnfn'I' 
Ceylon I, 574 Their naiiu's am scanady iih-niifi.abh; uith 
any now known. 1881 C. A. \'onN(: Sun (Intonat. Si-i. 
Ser.) 82 A given suhstaiice is identiliablc liy ils .spc: tiiiin. 

■I Ideilti'fic, Ohs, sure. [ail. I .. type 
tificns-. see iDKNi’iFY.] 1 )oiiig the .same ; eoiicur- 
ring in action. 

1678 Gale Crt. Cent lies III. 140 laulmieus a Doha.. 
l)cnds..liis second part .against the Jesnites to demmistiatf, 
tli.at a next, immediate, and identific rimcnrse of t’lod totd 
acts, both gooil and had, cannot be thdViuled by the aiLilhe 
of their middle .science. Ibid,, lie estahlislu-tli . .the hyiio- 
tliesis of Dniaiulns, tliat the general coinaiise of God to 
acts of a iiatuial order, specially sucli as aie wicked, is not 
pioxime, immediate and identific, hut remote, mediate, and 
re.ally distinct from tlie .act of the ereaitne. 

So ’h Identifica'lity, iilentily in action. '[■ lAou- 
ti'fically adv„ as to practical identity. 

1668 H. Moiir, Disk Dial. i. xxvii. (1713) 57 Tliat E.vleii- 
sion which remains to you wlietlicr you will nr no, is really 
.and identifically coincident with tiie Amplitude of the 
Essence of God. 1716 M. Davits /Xthen. Bill. II. 4:' ; 
Chiist .. wa.s distinguish’d from him [the Fatlier] oidj’ l.j .1 
. .Personally distinct By-Siih.sistein Identllieality, 

Identification (nidenlifikf'-Jrm). [n. of action 
f. Identify: see -fication.] The .action of identi- 
fying or fact of being ideutificcl. 

1. The making, regarding, or treating of a thing 
as identical with (f io) another, or of two or more 
things as identical with one anntlier. 

1644 DiGiiY'y'wd Trent. 11. ii. 19 In them [identical prnpnsi. 
tions]. .evidence ariseth out of the plaine Identifieation of the 
extreames tliat are aflirnied of one another. x6s6 I!i.otm' 
Giossogr., Identif cation, the making two tilings to be tlu; 
same. 1749 P. Skelton Deisne repealed vi. (1751) II. 82 
Shep. He may then be .able . . to join tlie soul or spirit of 
man to himself. Dech. Not so as to make but one puison 
of both; sucli an identification I t.ake to be impossihle. 1803 
R. Watson Charge in Ilise. Tiacts (1815) I. 7, I am not 
leady to admit the Identification of tlie Romisli Faith 
with Go.spel Faith. 1836 Stanley Sinai <$• Pal. i. (1S58) 31J 
If there are insuperable objections to tlie identification of 
.Serbal witli Sinai. 1884 Gladstone Sp. Ho. C 'omm. 28 Fed)., 
The identification of the franchise in boroughs and counties. 

b. The becoming or making oneself one with 
another, in feeling, interest, or action. 

1837 WiLLMOTT Pleas. Lit. xi. 41 In Livy it will be the 
manner of telling a story, in Sallust, personal identification 
with the character. 1858 Holland Titcomh's Lett. -vii. 229 
I’lie thorough identification of liushand and wife in fetding, 
pride of character and family. 1880 Sieitien /’ o/t' iii. 6.'’ 
He. .kept himself free from identification witli either party. 

2, The determination of identity ; the action nr 
process of determining what a thing is ; the recog- 
nition of a thing as being what it is. 

1839 Lang IFand. India 168 The identific.ation of a child, 
who may be an heii to property, is nut so light a matter as 
the purchase of a kitten, i860 Dickens Unconmi. 'Prav. 
y, I had taken, for purposes of identification, a photograph- 
likeness of a thief, in the poitrait-ioom at our head police 
office. 1881 A. Hehschel in Nature No. C22. 507 The 
identification of their spectroscopic presence in certain 
meteopstreaks. i887_ Tintes 28 Sept. 3/6 Tlie identification 
of habitual offender.s in spite of their mimeroiis disguises, 
t 3 . Exact portraiture ; reali.stic description ; 
also, an instance of this. Obs. 

i8i2 R.rantiner 25 May 327/2 I'he several Portrait Pieces 
are strong identifications of nature. 1842 Miss Mitford in 
I/Estrange (1870) III. ix. 158 The power of identifica- 
tion, w’hich is the salt of all literature from Horace to Scott. 

Ide’ntifier. [f. Identify -f -eu One who 
identifies. 

1889 Evening Disp, (Columbus, Ohio) it May, It was 
finally determined that the prisoner, attorneys and identi- 
fiers should step into a side room. 

Identify (aide-ntifai), v. [ad, late L, identi- 
ficdre : see Identity and -py. Cf. F. identifier.^ 

^ 1 . trails. To make identical (suith,\to something) 
in thought or in reality; to consider, regard, or 
treat as the same. 

i64<j. Digby 7 \vo Treat, m. vi. (1645) 63 A body , . cannot 
he either like, or identified to notliing. 16^ Barrow 
R.vpos. Creed (1697) 89 AJl the divine perfections (being 
intrinsecal unto and identified with the divine nature or 
essence). 1781 CJibbon Decl. <$• F. xxviii. III. 82 note, 
Osiris, whom he identifies with Serapiis, 1790 Burke Fr. 
Rev. Wks. V. 191 They have incoiporated and identified 
the estate of the church witli the mass of private property’. 
1839-40 W. Irving Wol/ert's R. (1855) 35 So as to identify 
the sin rounding scenes with those of which I had just been 
reading, 1836 Froude Hist Eng. viii. (1858) II. 243 To 
identify their interests with those of the native chiefs. 1863 
Vvsvx Truth Eng. Ch. 8 That he identified the glory of 
God with the gaining fresh converts to the Roman Church. 
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b. To make one in interest, feeling, principle, 
action, etc. with ; to associate inseparably. Chiefly 
yeji. passive. 

1780 Buukc Rcon, Reforvi Wks. III. 348 Let us identify, 
let us incoiporate ouiselves with the people. 1831 .Scott 
Aiiot IntroA., They became identified with the literatufe of 
their country. 1849 Lewis liijl. Author. Matters OJ>in. 
i.^. § 10 The abstinence of the State from identifying itself 
witli one of the rival churches, 1859 Mill Liberty ii. 31 
legislature or an executive, not identified in interest 
with the people. 1866 Ld. SxRANGFORtj Select. {1869) 1 . 102 
A Crmieaii peace.. is identified with the name of Stratford 
Canning. 

fc. intr. To be made, become, or prove to be 
the same ; to become one %uitk. Ohs. 

1683 Ii. Hooker Prep. Kp. Porciage's Mystic Div. 103 
Only_ as .. conjoined with our affections, which commix, 
cojndde, and as it were identifi with that grandest and 
Divinebt Mysterie of Love, sci^. God made Flesh. lygo 
Burke P'r. Re7>. Wk.s. V. 271 An enlightened self-interest, 
which.. they tell us, will identify with an interest more 
enlarged and puhlick. a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge in 
Final Mem. (1848) I. 83 Yoitr taste and mine do not always 
e.xactly identify. 

2 . To determine (something) to be the same 
with something conceived, known, asserted, etc. ; 
to determine or establish the identity of ; to as- 
certain or establish what a given thing or who a 
given peison is ; in Ahzt. Hist, to refer a specimen 
to its proper species. 

1769 Blackstone Comm. I V. xxiii. ( 1830) 306 All Indictments 
must set forth the Christian name, shname [etc.], .of the of- 
fender : and ail this to identify his person. 1797 Bewick AViV. 
/>mfi'(i847) 1 . 167 The above figure, .it is hoped is sulficientiy 
accurate to enable the ornithologist to identify this very small 
bird. i8z8 Webster s.v., The owner of the goods found 
them in the possession of the thief, and identified them. 1853 
Bain Senses (S- Int. in. i. § 10 (1864) 473 A sailor identifies a 
speck in the hoii/.on as a ship of a particular build. 1889 
Aihcmenm 28 Sept. 421/1 Mr. Round . . has also identified 
as belonging to the reign of Stephen an elaborate hidated 
survey. 

b. To serve as a means of identilication for. 

1886 J. Ward in Eucyel. Brit. XX. 62/2 The voice per- 
ceived identifies Jacob, at the same time the hands identify 
Esau. 

Hence Identifying ppl. tz., that identifies. 

1828 ill Webster, 1872 Daily News 27 Apr. 3/4 The 
identifying wai der is now one of the most important of tlie 
minor figures in our courts of justjee. Pall Mall G. 
14 May 6/1 The 01 iiamental identifying medallions fuuiibhed 
to the meniljers for wear during the tour. 

Ideutism (aide-ntiz’m). [f. ukntii)- (see 
IiJKNTl'i’Y) + -ISM.] The system or doctrine of 
identity; spec. Schelling’s metaphysical theory 
of absolute identity. (See Identity i.) 

1837 W. Fleming Fee. Pldlos.,_ Ideniism or identity. ., or 
the doctrine of absolute ^identity, teaches that the two 
elements of thought, objective and subjective, are absolutely 
one. 

t Identi’tial, a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. next -1- -al.] 
-Identical i or 2. 

1633 Grammar IFarre D vj b, That the Relatiue of sub- 
stance identitiall, should agree in Gender, Number, and 
Per.son, with his .lYntecedent. 

Identity (aicle-utiti). Also 6 idemptitie. 
[ad. F. identic (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. late L. 
ideniitds (Martianus Capella, 1:425), peculiarly 
formed from ident{iy, for L, idem ‘ same ’ -f- 
-tdtenf. see -TY. 

Various suggestion.s have been offered as to the formation. 
Need was evidently felt of a noun of condition or quality 
from idem to express the notion of ‘ sameness ', side by side 
with those of ‘ likeness ’ and ‘ oneness ’ expressed by simi- 
liters and ilnitds : hence the form of the sufii.x. But idem 
had no combining stem. Some have thought that ideutii)- 
was taken from the L. adv. ideniidem ‘ over and over again, 
repeatedly', connexion with which appears to be suggested 
by Du Cange’s explanation of identitds as ‘ qusevis actio 
repetita '. Meyer-Liibke suggests that in the formation 
there was present some association between idem and id 
CHS ‘ that being', whence identitds like eniitds. But assi- 
milation to eutiids may have been merely to avoid the 
solecism of *idemitds or '*idemtds. Flowever oiiginated, 
identtj)- became the combining stem of idem, and the 
series iiniids, wiicits, iinificus, ilnificdre, was paralleled by 
identitds, identicus, identificus, idenii/tedre : see identic, 
idcniific, identify above.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being the same in 
substance, composition, nature, properties, or in 
particular qualities under consideration ; absolute 
or essential sameness ; oneness. 

Absolute identity, that asserted in the metaphysical doc- 
trine of Schelliiig that mind and matter are phenomenal 
modifications of the same substance. 

1570 YtUa.mc&isE'i Euclid v, def. iy. 120 This likenes, 
idemptitie, or equallilie of proportion is called proportion- 
allitie. 1603 Hollanu PlniardCs Mor. 65 That the soule 
of this universall world, is not simple, uniforme and tin- 
compounded, hut mi.xed . . of a certaine power of Identitie 
and of Diversity. 1634 Z. Coke Logkk (1657) 88 Causajl 
Identity is of them which agree in the causes. Ibid., Acci- 
dental! Identity is of them that agree in Accidents. i66g 
Gale Crt. Geniilcs i._i. iii. 21 That the Phenicians were 
originally Canaanites, is manifest from the Identitie of their 
Languages. 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 233 Is it not 
, marvellous, there .should be so e.\act an identity of our 
ideas? 1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst.p. x.xxv._ 474 The 
organic remains are of great interest in establishing the 
geological identity between the coal measures of the Dudley 
district and those of distant parts of Great Britain. x8ss 
H. Spencer Print. Psychol, (1872) II. vi. vi. 59 Resem- 


blance when It exists in the highest degree of all .. is often 
called identity. 1863 Faucet r Pol. Econ. ii. i.\. adsTheie 
is BO identity of inteiests between the employers and em- 
ployed. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. P/iys. Sc. viii. (ed. 2] 203 
'I'he identity of radiant light and heat. 1879 Froude Cssar 
■wiii. 298 United . . by identity of conviction. 

b. with an undt pi. An instance of this quality. 

1664 H. More dfyst. Iniq. 264 How fully assured must we 
needs be of these Identities, the Agreements of these two 
Parallelisms. 1773 Harris Philos. Arraugein. Wks. (1841) 
309 It is by a contrary power of composition that we recog- 
nise their identities. 1861 Wright Ess. Archaol. I. vi. 91 
The taking of resemblances of words for identities is one of 
the great stumbling-blocks of the philologist. 

t e. Recurrence of the same ; repetition. Obs. 

1611 Bible Transl. Prep, n Wee haue not tyed our selues 
to an vniformitie of phrasing, or to an identitie of words. 
a 1619 Fothehby Athcom. ii. xi. § 6 11622) 325 The soule is 
delighted with variety. It is dulled with identity. 

2 . The sameness of a person or thing at all times 
or in all circumstances ; the condition or fact that 
a person or thing is itself and not something else ; 
individuality, peisonality. 

Personal identity (in Psychology, the condition 01 fact of 
remaining the same person throughout the various phases 
of existence ; continuity of the personality. 

1638 Rawi.ey tr. Bacon's Life Death § 5 The Duration 
of Bodies is Twofold ; One in Identity, or the selfe-same 
Substance; the other by a Renovation or Repaiation. 1690 
Locke Hum. Urui. 11. xxvii. § 6 The Identity of the same 
Man consists . . in nothing but a participation of the same 
continued Life, by constantly fleeting Particles of Matter, in 
succession vitally united to the same organized Body. Ibid. 

§ 9 Consciousne.ss always accompanies thinking, . . in this 
alone consists personal Identity, i. e. the Sameness of a 
rational Being. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. j. v. (1874) I. 323 
Of all relations the most universal is that of identity, being 
common to every being whose existence has any duration. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 85 He doubted liis own 
identity, and whether he was himself or another man. 1832 
G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 469 The fair city 
almost forfeits its identity, when disguised in a misty and 
murky atmosphere. 1883 ‘ E. Garrett’ At Any Cost v. 89 
Tom. .had such a curious feeling of having lost his ideiuitj , 
that he wanted to reassure himself by the sight of his little 
belongings. 

b. Personal or individual existence, ra-re. ? Ohs. 
1683 Dryben L//^ Plutarch 31 (Pluiarcli] doubtless 
beleiv’d the identity of one supieam intellectual being 
which we call God. 1824 Bvron Juanx'n. exx. How odd, 
a single hobgoblin’s non-entity Bhould cause more feiu than 
a whole host’s identity. 

1 3 . ‘ The self-same tiling.’ Ohs. rare. 
i6i6 Bullokar, Identitie, the selfe same tiling, a 1619 
FoTHEiiBy Athcom. \\. iii. § 2 (1622) 216 Life is not the 
cause of its owne liuing, but the very same identity with its 
lining. 

4 . Alg. a. The equality of two expiessions for 
all values of the literal quantities: distinctively 
denoted by the sign =. b. An equation express- 
ing identity, an identical equation (Identical 4 a). 

1839 Barn. Smith Ariih. <S- Algebra (ed. 6) 338 Such an 
expression as s -v+i, wheie one of the qnaiui- 

ties, between which the sign of equality i.s placed, lesults 
from perfoiming the operations indicated in the other, is 
called an Identity. 

5 . The condition of being identified in feeling, 
interest, etc. rare. 

1868 Gladstone pur. Mumli i. (1870) s He is in tiuLh in 
visible identity with the age. 

6 . Logic. Laiv or Principle of IdenlUy, \.\in -^im- 
ciple expressed in the identical proposition A is A. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Reid’s IFks. 767 'I’he four logical 

laws of Identity, Contradiction, Excluded Fliddle, and 
Reason and Consequent. 1831 Mansel Proleg. (1S60) 
ig6 This law of thought is expressed by the Principle of 
Identity ‘Every A is A’, i860 Adp. Thomson Laws 'Ph. 

(ed. s) § 114. 212 Criteria of Truth, and Ciiterimii. The 
Principle of Identity. i88g Fowler Indncl. Logic P ref. 
(ed. si 19 K£> A’, Amongst the assumptions or pre-suppositions 
of reasoning, I have not included the so-called Law of 
Identity ; as to say that all A is A, or a thing Is the same as 
itself, appears to me to be an utterly unmeaning proposi- 
tion. 

Identlie, -Iy : see Ident. 

Ideo- (3i‘df|d, i'dz'|(7), combining form of Gr. 
Ilka Idea, as in I-cleog'lyplx= Ideograph. Ideo- 
latry (-^’Idtri) [-latby], the worship of ideas. 
Ideo-niotor (-mffi’t^.i) a. [MoTOii], applied by 
W. B. Carpenter to automatic muscular movements 
arising from complete occupation of the mind by 
an idea, and to the cerebral centres controlling 
such movements ; so Ideo-ano’tion, ideo-motor 
movement. I'deoplione (-fffun) [Gr. rpurr] voice, 
sound], term used by A. J. Ellis {in contradis- 
tinction to ideograph) for a sound or group of 
sounds denoting an idea, i. e. a spoken word ; so 
Ideophone'tics, the subject of ‘ icleophones’ ; 
Ideoplronorrs (-(I'fAnas) «., relating to spoken 
words as sounds denoting ideas. Ideopraxist 
(-prse'ksist) nonce-wd, [Gr. -npapts doing ; see -ibt], 
one whose practice is actuated by an idea, one who 
embodies an idea in action. Ideo-sensa’tional 
a., compounded of ideas and sensations. 

1847 FIincks On Lett. Hieroglyph. AlpJu in Irish Acad. 
Trans. XXL ir. 3 We may give to these characters, .mcl 
also to those which .. represent ideas without the inter- 
vention of words, the common name of *Ideoglyphs. 
1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Rclig. Belief l. ix. 172 Idolatiy 
e.xists in three forms l-i. Fetishism; 2. Symbolism; 3. .| 


■'Ideulatiy. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^ ideo-motion, same as 
Ideo-moior niovcnants. 1874 Caiu’Entcr Mcnt. Phys. ir. 
xiv. (1879) 537, His actions being directly prompted by the 
ideas_ with which he is possessed, and thus, .'ideo-niotor., 
as distinguished from volitional. 1886 Syd. Sac. Lex., 
Ideomotor centre, that paitof the giey mattei of the brain 
which excites muscular contiaction under the influence of 
ideation. 1881 A. J. Ellis Synops. Led. Loud. Dinlceiical 
Soc. 1 Nov., Mimetics, ideogrnphics, and “ideophonetics. 
F'ixed ideograph, variable ■'ideophone, and theli connection. 
1847 S. W. Williams hlid. Kiiigd. 1 . x. 464'lhe nuinher of 
such ’’ideophonous compounds. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 
II. viii, He himself.. was among the conipletest Ideologists, 
at least "’Ideopra.xists : in the Idea (m der ldee\he lived, 
moved, and fought. 1886 Gukney Phantasms of Living 
I. 46.) “*• Idea-sensaiional would avoid this difficulty. 
Xdeograni (rdfhigrmm, ai-). [f. Gr. lUa Idea 

-F-GRAM. Cf. mod.F. ideogt anuiiei\ —next. 

1838 Hincks in Blackrv. Mag. July 106/2 Nor was Dr. 
Young less successful with the hieroglyphic id eogiams (or 
symbolic characters' direct and indirect), many of which he 
determined. 1882-3 F. Brown in Schaff Encycl. Retig. 
Knoml. I. 583 A Shemiti'c pioiuincialion was given to char- 
acters used as ideograms. 1883 Delitzscii in A the men m 
26 May 66g/i The Sumerian symbols or ideograms .. usually 
express the characteristics of the respective animals or 
objects which they repiesent. 1893 S. Lainc Hum. Orig. 
68 The idea of beauty being conveyed by an ideogram 
meaning ‘ a large sheep '. 

Ideogl'aph. (i'cbbigraf, ui-). Also erron. idea- 
graph. [f. as prec. + -gkaiii.] A chaincter or 
figure symbolizing the idea of a thing, without 
expiessiiig the name of it, as the Chinese characters 
and most Egyptian hieroglyphics. 

1833-140 Hincks On H ieroglyphks (MS. B.M., Egypt. 
Antiq., ig e), Hieioglyphic characters aie either icleogiaphs, 
that is, lepreseiiLations of ideas, or phonographs, that is, 
lepresenlations of sounds. 1838 Blaclw. Mag.yAAW. 652 
The old Egyptians in their hieioglyphics did . .signify a wise 
. . man by the symbolic repiesentalion or ideagraph of a nose, 
j 1883 Savce Fresh Light fr. A ne. Mon. i6_The fiequent 
j employment of ideographs, which denoted ideas and not 
sounds. Ibid. 19 Thus in Eiigiish, the ideograph + may he 
pionounced ‘ plus ’, ‘ added to or ‘ more according to the 
pleasure of the readei. 

j Ideographic (i d/p|gi£c'fik, ai-),^. (sh.). (erron. 
i idea-.) [f. as prec. ■+ -ic. Cf. mod.F. idcographu/tie.] 
i Of the nature of an ideograph ; symbolizing an 
idea diieclly, as distingnished from the word or 
words by which it is expressed ; relating to 01 
composed of ideographs. 

1822 C- Rev. XXVIII. 189 Two Memoiis to prove, that 
neither the hieiati'c..nor the demotic, .writing is alphabetic 
..but ideographic. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 419 The 
principle . .whether phonetic or ideagraphic. 1862 H. 
Spencer First Prim. ii. xv. g 123 (1875) 349 The pictuie- 
writing of the Mexicans was found to ha\ e given birtji to 
a like family of ideographic forms. 1869 F.mirar Fam. 
Speech iv. (1S73) 121 Chinese 1 ms only some 450 sounds, 
and yet has upwards of 40,000 ideographic signs. 

B. sb. An ideographic character ; pi. a method 
of writing in ideogiuphic characters. 

1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev. 1848 Coituell Jr. 
Buhsch's Egypt's Place I. 496 The Ideographics. comprise 
all non-phonetic signs. 1881 [see ideophoneiks in luEo-]. 
So Ideo gr a ’p Meal a. =* prec. ; hence Ideo- 
gra-pliically adv., by means of ideographs. 

1836 Du Ponceau Chinese Syst. Writ. (183S) 48 Represent 
to your.self our hymn books.. to be wrilleii ideogiaphically, 
and to be sung ad libitum, 1842 Brande Diet. Sci. etc. 
584/2 Ideogiaphical writing is opposed to phonetic. 1880 
Sayce in Nature 19 Feb. 379 "d'hoie was a limit to the number 
of ideas which could be lepresented ideographically. 

Ideography (id/-, oid/ip’gxafi). Also erron. 
ideagraphy. [f. Gr. tSe'a Idea -f -gbaphy. Cf. 
E. iddographiel] The diiect represenlation of ideas 
by graphic signs, as distinguished fiom phonetic 
symbols ; writing consisting of ideographs. 

1836 T. How {title) Ideagraphy. 1846 WoRCESrtR, Ideo- 
graphy, a system or tieatise of short-hand, writing. 1861 
Sal. Rev. 14 Sept. 27S An erudite intioduction upon Noith 
American ‘ Ideogiaphy ’. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech iv. 
(1873) 120 They invented wiiting, but it stopped at hieio- 
glyphlcs and ideography. 

Ideologic (sid/itfV’d.i^ik), a. [f. Ideolog-y + 
-10. Cf. E. idiologiqiie (1801).] =next, i. 

1837 T. E. Webb Intellcit. Loike v. 73 A complete solu- 
tion of the great Ideologic problem. 

Xdeolo’gical, a. Also erron. idealogical. 
[f. as prec. -F -AL.] 

1 . Belonging or relating to ideology (sense 1), 
or to the study of ideas. 

1797 Monthly Mag. III. 286 Tracy, .exhibits, .a summary 
table of such ideological truths, as he coiiceiies to be 
evident. 1843 Mil l Zoiric iv. i. § 4 Abstinence .. fiom 
ideological discussions. 1886 Proc. Philol. Sac. 4 June 
p.xliii, He had compiled lists of ideological indices for over 
two hundred languages. 

2. Kelating to, or occupied with, an idea or 
ideas, esp. of a visionary kind ; dealing with ideas 
as opposed to facts ; ideal, speculative, idealistic. 
(Cf. Ideology 2.) 

1837 Bhickrv. Mag. XLII. 407 lienee arises what Napo- 
leon has called the ideological race of men. 1862 Heurtley 
in Rcpl. ‘ Ess. Rev.' 167 It is an insult to his understanding 
to ask him to allow a so-called ideological application to 
supplant the natuial and obvious meaning. 1869 Pall 
Mall G. 14 Oct. 10 If these tendencies are to be classified 
at all, they can only be classed in two divisions— -the ideo- 
logical (I intoutionally avoid the word idealistic) and the 
materialistic. 
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IDEOLOGICALLY. 


Hence Ideolo'gically adv., in an ideological 
manner ; in a non-literal sense. 

1861 Bp. S. Wilbcrforce Ess. (iS74'> I. 150 They ideo- 
logically suggest that, when it is asserted that our Loid 
miraculously fed the multitudes .. no mpic is incant than 
that . . he fed the souls of thousands with edifying moral 
discourses. 1862 HnUBTixy in Rcpl, ' Ess. Jy Kev.' 175 To 
be understood, not as literally and histoiically true, but 
only ideologically, or in a ‘spiritualized sense’. 
Ideologist (sidtV'lodgist). (erron. idea-.) 
[ad. r. ideologiste^ f. Ideology ; see -ist.] 

1 . One versed in ideology (sense 1) ; one who 
treats of the origin and nature of ideas. 

1798 \V. Taylou in Monthly Rev. XXV. 584 The ideo- 
logists of Paris. [1862 Mcni. Lady Mp'gan 11 . 40 Both 
she and Sir Charles w'cre intimate with.. the Comte_ dc 
Tracy the ideolo^istel] 1862 Maliiice Mor. ij- J\M. Philoi., 
IV. vrii. § 58. 500 The modern ideologists have claimed Iiim 
as their progenitor. 

2 . A person occupied with an idea or ideas, esp. 
with such as are regarded as unpractical ; a specu- 
lator ; an idealist, a visionary, a mere theorist. 

1831 Carlyle S'ayt. Res. il. viii, We find our poor Pro- 
fessor. .at last indignantly dismissed, almost thrown out of 
doors, as an ‘ Ideologist’. 1835 Blackiv. Mag. XXXVIII. 
323_ Correspondence with the I'tench propagandists, ideo- 
logists, and revolutjonaircs. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, 
JVityfs/rWi Wks. (Boliti) I. 368 The advocates of liberty, and 
of progress, are ‘ ideologists ’ ; — a word of contempt often 
in his (Bonaparte's] raoutli. 1875 Merivale Ceit. Hist. 
Rome li. (1877) 403 He derided the ideologists who were 
not content, .with taking the material world as he found it, 
and putting it to its practical uses. 

IdeO’logisBC, v - [f. Ideolog(v : see -iZE.] 
imns. To treat (a statement) ideologically. 

i860 Bp. S. Wilblrforce Ess. (1874) I. 120 Could he .. 
call on any other speculator to stay the ideologizing process ? 
Ideologue (sidrol^jg). Also erron, idealogue. 
[ad. F. uUo / ogue , f. Gr. ibia Idea + -logub.] = 
Ideologist 3. 

181^ Hel. RI. Williams Pres. St, France vii. 109 Leaving 
the ideologues of his council to arrange what he [Bona- 
parte] calls their revolutionary rubbish, such as sovereign 
people, equal rights, &c. 1882 SF^etaior 30 Dec. 1676 
Unless by ill-fortune the Throne were filled by an idea- 
logue. 1887 Hid. 10 Sept. 1202 English workmen, we 
imagine, are not becoming ideologues, but some of their 
delegates are. 

Ideology (sidfi^rlodgt). [ad. F. idiologie ; see 
Ideo- and -logy.] 

1 . The science of ideas ; that department of 
philosophy or psychology which deals with the 
origin and nature of ideas, b. sfec. Applied to 
the system of the French philosopher Condillac, 
according to which all ideas are derived from 
sensations. 

1756 W. Taylor Monthly Rev. XX. 569 Tracy read 
a paper [at the National Institute of France], .and proposed 
to call the philosophy of mind, ideology. *797 Monthly 
Mag. Ill, 285 Tracy ..proposes, that the science which 
results from this analysis, be named ideology, or the science 
of ideas, in order to distinguish it from the ancient meta- 
physics. 1832 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 6g Ideo- 
logic (more correctly Idealogie). .has in France become the 
naine peculiarly distinctive of that philosophy of mind 
which e.\clusively derives our knowledge from the senses. 
1852 H,_ Rogers Ess, I. vii. 377 The word ‘ideas ’..enteis 
appropriately corrupted in the term ideology, as a name 
for a system of purely sensational philosophy, 1882 T. 
Davidson tr. RosminVs Philos. Syst. § 10. 22 Ideology 
undertakes to investigate the nature of human knowledge. 

b. The study of the way in which ideas ate 
expressed in language, 

i9i6 Proc. Philoi. Sac. 4 June p. -xliii, Valuable evidence., 
could be derived from comparative ideology, a branch of the 
science of language that hitherto had been much neglected. 

2 . Ideal or abstract speculation; in a depre- 
ciatory sense, unpractical or visionary theorizing 
or speculation. 

1813 J. Adams JEhs. (1856) X. ga Napoleon has lately 
invented a word, which perfectly expressed my opinion . . 
He calls the project ideology. 1827 Scott Napoleon 'VI. 
251 Ideology, by which nickname the French ruler [Bona, 
parte] used to distinguish every species of theory, which, 
resting in no respect upon the basis of self-interest, could, 
he thought, pievail with none save hot-brained boys and 
crazed_ enthusiasts. 1839 Carlyle Chartism vi. 148 Does 
the British reader, .call all this unpleasant doctrine of ours 
ideology? 1881 Seeley Bonaparte in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 

.put aside the wholesystcm of false and confused 
thinkingwhich had reigned since 1792, and which he called 
ideology. 

3. Idealism i. 

*835 J. B. Robertson tr. Schlegels Philos. Hist. (1846) 
64 Infidel science, astonished at her own discoveries, which 
disconcert alike ideology and materialism. 

Ideom(e, Ideot, etc., obs. ff. Idiom, etc. 
Ideomotion, -praxist, etc. : see Ideo-. 
I-deoped, ME. pa. pple. of Deep v. 

I-derued, ME. pa. pple. of Deuvb v. 

Ides (sidz), jA //. Rarely in sing. ide. [a. 
F. /dts (1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darin.), ad. L, /dus, sb. 
pi.] In the ancient Roman calendar, the eighth 
day after the nones, i. e. the 15th of March, May, 
July, October, and the 1 3th of the other months. 

The days after the nones were reckoned forward to the 
ides ; hence such expressions as ' the sixth of the ides ' (or 
‘ the sixth ides or ‘ the sixth ide’) ‘ of June’, loosely ren- 
dering L. ante diem se.xtum tdus yunta5= Jnw 8. See 
note s. V, Calends i. 
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<:i33o R. Brunne Citron. (i8io) 341 Idus hnt j’’ May 
left I to write Jyine, B letter & Friday bi ix [lat 301 e 
jede prime. 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. 215 b/2 It was the 
lii ydees of Juyll. 1502 Arnolde Chron. bsb/z Somer.. 
beginuithe the vij. Ide of may and lastith vuto the vij. Ide 
of august. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 40 Dated the .7. 
of the Ides of June. 1601 Shaks. ^uL C. I. ii. 17 Cmsar 
..Beware the Ides of March. 1641 Howell Vote in ATru 
Vol. Lett, (1650) I ij, The soft gliding Nones and eveiy Ide. 
1776 Auigail Adams in J. Adams’ Fam. Lett. (1876) 160 
Tile igth of April, ever memorable for America as the Ides 
of RIarch to Rome andtoCicSar. _ 1834 LvnoN Pompeii t. 
iii, ‘ It stands lixed for the ninth ide of August ’, answered 
Pansa. 1847 Emlrson IVoodnotes i. 45 Foreteller of the 
vernal ides, 'Vise harbinger of spheres and tides. 

II Id est, two Latin words, meaning ‘ that is 
used in works written in Latin to introduce an 
explanation of a word or phrase = ‘ that is to say ’ ; 
retained in English in the same use, now usually in 
the abbreviated form i.e. (formerly often z.) : see 
Abbreviations, under I the letter. 

iSgBFLOHio, Gallina hagnata, a wet hen, id est, a milkc- 
sop. 1663 Butler Hud. 1. i. 850 Blira de lente, as 'tis i’tli' 
Adage, Id est, to make a Leek a Cabbage. 1821 Byron 
yuan IV. xciii, ‘Arcades anibo’, id est — blackguards both. 

Idiasm (i'di,tEz’m). [ad. Gr. idiaapos pecu- 
liarity, f. I 5 id^-eiv to be peculiar, f. iSios peculiar,] 
A peculiarity, mannerism. 

i868 C. M. Ingleby in Athemeum 12 Dec. S00/3 Among 
the causes which debase and enervate a language are . . the 
use of idiasms generating euphemisms. 1877 — Shake- 
speare I. vii. iiS The idioms, idiotisms, and, above all, 
the idiasms of Shakespeare [etc.]. 1893 Nat. Observer 

21 Jan. 240/2 The owner’s personal or peculiar whimsy 
or ‘ idiasm ’ is not only permissible, but is distinctly de- 
manded. 

Idic (i'dik), £Z. Biol. [f. Iii-h-ic.] Pertaining 
to an id or ids. 

1893 tr. IVeismatnPs Germ-Plasm 1. i. 63 Every id_ of the 
germ-plasm contains the whole of the elements which ajc 
necessary for the development of all subsequent idic stages. 

I-diched, ME. pa. pple. of Ditch v. 

Idiely, idili, idillicb, obs. ff. Idly. 

I-dight, i-dijt, i-diht : see Ydight and Dight v. 
Idio- (i'dio), repr. Gr. t6to-, combining form of 
i'Sios own, personal, private, peculiar, separate, 
distinct. Of compounds occurring in Greek, Idio- 
FATHT and Idiosyncrasy are Eng. representa- 
tives ; but a number of recent scientific terms have 
been formed on Greek types, or even with a Latin 
second element, as idio-tjtuscular, -repulsive. 
I’dioblast Bot. [sec -blast], an individual plant- 
cell of different nature or content from the sur- 
rounding tissue (Sachs), idio’eraoy nonce-wd. 
[see -ceacy], personal rule or government. I-tlio- 
oyclo’phanoua a. [see Cyolo- and Idiophanous], 
exhibiting axial interference figures without the 
use of polarizing apparatus. Idiodi'nic a. Zool. 
[Gr. div-os, biv-r] eddy, vortex, taken in sense' pore’], 
having a special opening for the extrusion of genital 
products, tidio-ele'ctric a, [see Electric], 
capable of being electrified by friction. Idio- 
fflo'ttic a, [see Glottic, and cf. Gr. ibidyKcoffcros'], 
using words of onc’sowninvention, Idiogo'naduct, 
the gonaduct of an idiodiuic animal. I’dio{;raph 
[Gr. ibioypaipov'], one’s private mark or signature ; 
hence Zdiogfra’phic a., of or pertaining to an 
icliograph. IdioTatry nonce-ivd. [Gr. Larpeia 
worship], self-worship. Zdio-meter [-meter], 
an instrument for measuring the ‘ personal equa- 
tion ’ of an observer, by observation of the transit 
of an artificial star whose actual motion is exactly 
known. Zdlomu-scular a. Ptr/Zz. [see Muscular], 
in Idiomuscular contraction, Schiff’s term for the 
local contraction, under physical stimulus, of a 
muscle which is fatigued or dying, the movement 
not being transmitted to the whole length of 
muscular fibre. Zdioneu'ral a. Path, [see NeuRzVl] 
(see qiiot.). Xdio'nomy [Gr, -vopia arrange- 
ment], individual constitution. Idicphanism, 
idiophanous nature or property. Zdio'phanous a. 
[Gr. -tpavrts appearing] = Idiocyclophanous. Zdio- 
phre’nic a. Path. [Gr. <ppr)y mind], ‘ Tuke’s term 
for the form of insanity which is caused by disease 
of the brain itself’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886), Z'dio- 
plasm Btol., Nageli’s teim for the special portion 
of protoplasm in a germ or cell which is supposed 
to determine the character of the resulting or- 
ganism ; hence Zdioplasma'tic a. Xdiopsycho'- 
logfy, the psychology of one’s own mind; hence 
Xdiopsycholo'gical a. XdiorepuTsive a., self- 
rejielling. Zdiorrhytluttic a. [Gr. ibioppoOpos 
living in one’s own way], of monastic institutions : 
allowing freedom to the individual (opposed to 
CcENOEiTio). Idiosta-tic a. [see Static], not 
employing any auxiliary electrification in the 
measurement of electricity : opposed to Hetebo- 
STATio. IdiotEaTamons a. Bot. [Thalamus], 
'having a different colour or texture from the 
thallus J a term used among lichens ’ {Trtas. Bot. 


IDIOM. 

iSfifi). I'diotype Chem. [ITte] (see quot.'i; 
liciicc Idiotypic a. 

1882 'ViNi.b Snths Bot. 84 It ib not unubual for iiiiliviiliial 
ccllb in a tibsue otlierwi.se honiogciieoUb to become ilcvcluped 
in a maimer .strikingly different from tlieir neighbuur.s ; to 
such cellb 1 have applied the term "Idioblast. 1878 T. 
Sinclair Mount 103 No Jew of ihciii all would ., set up a 
theocracy, or *idiocracy, for tlii.s i.s tlie e.\-.itt word, more 
eagerly and iemorbeleb.sly. 1890 Athcnjium -n) tsUw. 408/3 
‘On Beitrand’s ''Idiocyclophanous Prism’, by Prof. S. P. 
Thonipbon. 1883 E. R. Lankestlr in Eni.yt.1. Brit. XVI. 
082/1 note, The Porodinic group is divisible into N cpjirodiiiic 
and ’’Idiodiuic, in the former the nepliridiiim .sersiiig as a 
pore, in the latter a .special (’iSios) pure being developed. 
i8z8 Webster, *Idioetct.trk, elcettic per su, or eontaining 
electricity in its natural s,Ko.\.e. Cirtgary. 1830 R. Knox 
Btclard's Anat. 160 'I’liey [hairs] are idio-elcctiic. 1888 

H. Hale m Science - jB Sept, 14(1/1 The boy soon gave up his 
’’idioglottic endeavors. 1883 If. R. L anki-s 1 i.R in Encycl.Brit. 
X'VI.68'2/i«o/if,The genital ducl.s of Idiodinic foriiLS may be 
called ’’idiogonaducts, as di.stiiiguislied from the Nephrogo- 
naducts of iiephrodinic foims. 1623 Cocklram, * Idiograph, 
piiuate writings. 1656 Blouni- Gtossop-., hiiopraph, a 
piivate writing, or of one’s own hand writing. 1897 IVesfr/i. 
Cae. 27 Nov. 8/2 He had asked Sir William how he wiotc 
his name phonetically, and he had given him an idiograph. 
<zi6z6 Bp. ANUREWEsAzrw.t 1841-4) 11.39 1 (Cent.) Idolatry, . 
differs but a letter from "idiolatry. 1881 Daily News ig Sept. 
6/2 The *idiomcter invented by Colonel Walker was adopted 
by the Indian Suivey Department. 1878 FostlR Z’/'P'J. I. 
ii. § 2. 72 The wheal 111 many respects icseiubles a very' slow 
or almost li.xed contraction-wave, and lias been called an 
' "idio-musculai ’ contiaLtion. 1896ALLUU11 Syst. Med. 

I. tog Tlie belief in the idiomuseular or, moic truly, ’’idio- 
neural action of the hcart-inuscle. 165* Bicos New Dhp. 
r 234 We have assigned the precedency and priority to 
purges from regular ’‘Idionoiiiy and propriety of natuies 
with their appellatives, 1889 Mivari in Duhli/t Rev. Oct. 
•293 Thus the “idio-plasm was changed more and more in 
the course of generations. 1890 Weis.mann in Nature 
6 Feb. 320 The ’’idioplasmatic nature of the nuclear suh- 
stance. 1886 F. L. PAnoN in New Princeton Rev. RIai. 
181 ‘*Idiopsychological ’ and ‘ heteropsychological ’ are the 
epithets employed to denote these two methods, c X833 
W. H. Brooutield in Li/e Tennyson (1897) I, 126 At auto- 
psychography I am not good, if I had any “idiopsychology 
to autopsychographize. 1828 Webs lEU, *Idio-rLpulsive, 
lepulsivc by itself ; as, the idio-rcpulsive power of heat. 
1843 Grove Corn Phys. Forces (1846) 23 The early theories 
regard its phenomena as produced either by a single fluid 
idio-repulsive, but attractive of all matter, or else as pro- 
duced by two fluids, each idio-repulsive hut attractive of 
the other. 1862 Land. Rev. 17 May, They live, .in regulai 
monasteries, either of the stricter coeiiobilic form . .or under 
the laxer ’‘idiorrythniic constitution. 1880 J. E. H. Goruo.s 
Elcctr. ij' Magn, I. i,v. 56 ’The accessory electrometer, or 
gauge, is called an '"idiostatic electrometer. 1865-72 Wai is 
Diet. Chem, 111.242 ^Jdiotype, a term applied by Guthrie., 
to bodies derived by replacement from the same substance, 
including the typical substance itself; ammonia.. is *'idio- 
typio with ethylaniine, phcnylamiiie, and all the organic 
bases derived from it by substitution, and these arc idio- 
typic one with the other. 

t IdiO'Crasy, Obs. [ad. Gr. Ibionpaaia, f. tSio- 
Idio- ■¥ -Ar/)ao'(a,«/j 5 (rtymi.xiug,lempering (Cba&is).] 
Peculiarity of pliysical or mental constitution ; - 
IDIOSYNOKABY. 

1681 tr. IVillis' Rem, Pled, IVks. 'Focab., Idimrasie, the 
pioper disposition or temperament of a thing or body. 1684 
tr. Bonefs Mere. Conipit. Pref. 2 Seveial RIens Idiocrasicis 
various. 1755 Johnson, /(A ccxnsg', peculiarity of constitution. 
Hence Zdiocra’tic, -al adjs, = Idiosynl'UATIG. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Idiocratical, according to Idiocracy. 
[Hence in Johnson and mod. Dict.s.] 1828 'WEUsrER, Idio- 
cratic. 1879 Tinsley's Mag. XXI'V. 143 A few idiocratic 
remarks were gleaned. 

Idiocy (i’dit/si). Also 6 idiosy, 7 ideooy. 
[Possibly ad. Gr. Ibiureia uncouthness, want of edu- 
cation, f. (SiwTTjy Idiot ; but perh. formed analogic- 
ally on Idio't, without reference to the Greek, after 
other sbs. in -cy from words in -i, as prophet, 
prophecy, etc. See also Idiotcy. Pk idiotic is 
recent.] The state or condition of being an idiot ; 
natural absence or marked deficiency of ordinary 
understanding ; extreme mental imbecility. 

zcxszg Skel'ion Repiyc. 250 'Four niaddc ipoctisy, And 
your idiosy. And your vayne glory Hauc made you eatc the 
flyc. _ 1607 Cowell Interpr., Idiota inquirenda , . i.s a writ 
that is directed to the Excheator . . to call befoie him the 
party suspected of Idiocie, and e,\'amiii him. 1613 .Sir H. 
Finch Law (1636) 95 The king shall hauc to his owue vse 
. . all the possessions of a foole naturall, not of any other 
Ideot during his ideocy. 1765 Blacksione Comm. I. 
viii. (1809) 306 When a man on an inque.st of idiocy hath 
been returned an unthrift and not an idiot, no farther pio- 
ceedings have been had. 1824 Scott IVav. ix, It was 
apparentlyncither idiocy nor insanity which gave that ■wild, 
unsettled, iiregular expression to a face which naturally was 
rather handsome. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in PIcnt. Dis. iii. 
66 Idiocy is a defect of mind which is either congenital, or 
due to causes operating during the fir.st few years oflife. 
b. Used humorously as a title. 

1826 Scott fPaodst. xxxiii, So please your idiocy, thou art 
an ass. 

fc. app. Ignorance. Obs. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. i. 11. Imposture 323 The 
suspected vertue of This Tree Shall soon disperse the cloud 
of Idiocy, Which dims your eyes. 

IdiocycloplianouB, etc. ; see Idio-. 

Idiom (i’di^m). Eorms : 6 ydiome, ideome, 
6-7 idiome, 7 ideom, 7- idiom, [a. F, idiovit 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. idiotna, Gr. 
Ibiaifxa peculiarity, property, peculiar phraseology 
(f, Ibio-icQai, to make one’s own^ appropriate), f. 
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IDIOT. 


iSio-s own, private, peculiar. Cf. It., Sp., Pg. 
idtoma. The L. form was also used for some time, j 

1 . The form of speecli peculiar or proper to a 
people or country ; own language or tongue. 

[*S7 S Gascoigne Cert. Notes hisir, Eng. Verse § ii So 
woulJe I wisli you to fiaine all .sentences in their mother 
phrase, and proper Idioma.\ 1388 J. H[akvey] Disc. 
Problenie 41 A havvty Latin .stile and antique Ideome. 

PoTiENiiAAi Eng. Foesie ii. .xii[i]. (Arb.) 127 To allow 
cuery word polisillable one long time . . which should be 
where hi.s sharpe accent falls in our owne ydionie most 
aptly and naturally. 1674 R. Godikey InJ. Ab. Physic 
48 The writings of Glaubei, whicli were tianslated into the 
English Idiom. lyn Auuison Spect. No. 165 r 3 The 
Histoiies of all our former Wars ate transmitted to us in 
our Vernacular Idiom, i860 Eaukar Grig, Lang, i. 20 The 
divine spark which glows in all idioms. 

b. In narrower sense : That variety of a lan- 
guage which is peculiar to a limited district or 
class of people ; dialect. 

1598 Florio Ita. 1 . Diet. K VOS., So manie, and so much 
differing Dialects, and Idioines, as be vsed and spoken in 
Italie. 1601 Holland R/yy/ Pref. Aiijb, That Dialect or 
Idiome which was familiar to the basest clownc. i66z J. 
Davies Aiaiuiclslo's Trav. 226 The Cltineses . . when they 
speak, _ cannot understand one the other, by reason of the 
diversity of the Idioms and Dialects that is among the 
Inhabitants of several Provinces, a 1794 Gibbon Jl/isc. 
IVhs. (1814) I. 188 On the spot I read . . the classics of the 
Tuscan idiom. 1874 Reynolds yo/cit Bapi. v. § 3. 338 There 
were ‘ voices ' . . which expressed in some veinacular idiom 
of Hebrew or Greek the thoughts of the Almighty. 

2 . The specific character, property, or genius of 
any language ; the manner of expression svhicli is 
natural or peculiar to it : = Iuiotism 2. 

1S98 E. Giluin Skial. (1878) 39 Oh how the varges from 
his blacke pen wrung, Would sauce the Idiome of the 
English tongue. 1666 Dryden Pre/. Amt. Mirab. Wk.s. 
(Globe) 3Q The teims of arts in every tongue bearing more 
of the idiom of it than any other words. 1683 Brit. Spec. 
39 The Idiom of it, as to the main, appeals to he Teutonick. 
17W Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. vi. iSj To bring anything to 
light, .is. .in the Idiom of the Engltsh Tongue, to discovei 
or reveal a thing. i86z Goulburn Pers. Relig. viii. iii. 
(1873) 2iS In tlicir attempt to maintain idiom. 

3 . A form of expression, grammatical construc- 
tion, phrase, etc., peculiar to a language; a pecu- 
liarity of phraseology approved by the usage of 
a language, and often having a signification other 
than its grammatical or logical one. 

itfsS Donne 80 Seym. vi. (1640) 32 There are certaine 
idioms, certaine formes of speech .. which the holy Ghost 
repeats severall times. 1642 Howlll For. Trav. (Arb.) 20 
Every speech hath certaine Idioines, and customary Phrases 
of its owii._ 173a Berkuley Alcipiir, vi. § 7 The Hebrew 
tongue, which, as every other language, had its idioms. 
1871 Pub. Sciiool Lat. Gram. § 132 The Adverbial use of 
the Attribute and Apposite is an important idiom. 

4 . Specific form or property ; peculiar nature ; 
peculiarity. Ohs, cxo. as fig, of i or 2. 

[1596 Fit/-Geffray Sir B'. Drake (1881) 34 Vnpartiall 
ludge of all, save present state, Truth’s Idioma of the 
things are past.] 1644 Diuny Tioo Treat, ii. (1645) 143 
Who can looke upon . . those wondrous processions and 
idioines [of the Godhead] reserved for Angels eyes ? 1654 
Ter. Taylor Real Pres, igt So we may say, this is Christs 
body, by the communication of the Idioms or proprieties to 
the bread with which it is united. 1658 R. Franck North. 
Mem. (1694) 177 It represents the idiom or form of a horn. 
1828 Macaul.ay Ess. History in blisc. IVrit. (1889) 152 Con- 
nection . . not so close as to destroy the idioms of national 
opinion and feeling. 

Idio'inaey. rare~^. [f. L. idiomat-, stem of 
idioma Idiom : see -cy.] Idiomatic cpiality. 

1813 Examiner 13 Mar. 170/2 Its pert slang and un- 
grammatical idiomacy. 

Idiomatic (idiumte-tik), a. [ad. Gr. iSicofia- 
TiK-oJ peculiar, cliaracteristic, f. iStcu^ta (iSiw/xar-) 
Idiom. Cf. F. idiomatique (Litlre).] 

1 . Peculiar to or characteristic of a particular 
language ; pertaining to or exhibiting the expres- 
sions, constructions, or phraseology approved by 
the peculiar usage of a language, esp. as differing 
from a strictly grammatical or logical use of words ; 
vernacular ; colloquial. 

1712 Addison Sped. fa. 285 f 4 Since . , Phrases . . used 
in ordinary Conversation contract a kind of Meanness by 
passing through the Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet should 
take particular Care to guard himself against Idiomatick 
Ways of Speaking. 1784 tr-. De Lolme's Const. Eng. Life 2, 
Puie idiomatic and attractive English. 1839 H. Rogers 
Ess. II. iii. 136 The language of familiar dialogue and 
colloquial pleasantry . .is always in a high degree idiomatic, 
both in tlie terms and phrases employed, and in the con- 
struction. 187s JowLiT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 419 Hegel., 
thought.. he gave his philo.sophy a truly German character 
by the use of idiomatic German words. 

+ b. Peculiar to one person, individual. Ohs. 
17SS Hurd Mar. <$• Polk, Dial. Pief, 42 The idiomatic 
differences of e.xpression, which flow not from the manners, 
but from some degree of study and affectation. 

2 . Given to or marked by the use of idioms 
peculiar to, or approved by, the usage of the 
language. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. iv. vii. § 32 IV. 539 They were 
more strictly idiomatic and Englibh than their predecessorh. 
1870 Lowell Ainong; my Bks, Ser. i. 74 notey Like most 
idiomatic, as distinguished from correct writers, he [Dryden] 
knew very little about the language historically or critically. 
So Idioma'tical ci, =prec. Hence Idioma'tic- 


ally adv.y in an idiomatic manner. IdioitiaHical- 
ness, the condition of being idiomatic. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Idiomatical .. Idiomatically . 1762 
Sterne Tr. Shandy VI. xxxvii. To say a man is fallen in 
love. .carries an idiomatical kind of implication that love 
is a thing below a man. 1773 Monboddo Language (1774) 

I. I. viii. 99 Qualities tliat aie accidental, or idiomatical, 
that is, peculiar to the individual. 1779-81 Johnson L, P., 
Addison \Vks. HI. no If his language had been less idioma- 
tical, it might have lost somewhat of its genuine Anglicism. 
1840 Dc Quincey Rhetoric Wks. XI. 70 Men wrote. . idioma- 
tically, because they wrote naturally and without affectation. 
1898 F. H.\ll in Nation [N.Y.) LXVI. 341/3 Its character. . 
makes nothing either for or against the idioinaticalness of in 
our midst. 

IdiOMia'ticism. rare-K [f. prec. -h -isM.] 
An idiomatic expression. 

_ 1862 Parthenon 26 July 397 ' Occasional idiomaticisni.s ’, 
in sucli passages as it has been thought iiecessaiy to render 
literally will, we hope, he readily excused. 

+ Idio‘raatism. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Gr. tS/oi/tar- 
Idiom - 1- -ISM.] An idiomatic expression. 

1771 Acc. of Bks_. ill Ann. Reg. o.Apif'i His style is. .some- 
times ungrainniatical, and abounding with North-British 
tei lus and idiomatisins. 

t Idio:mato-logy. Obs. rare~^. [f. as prec. + 
-LOGY.] A collection of idioms. 

1690 W. Walker Idiomat. Aaglo-Lat. Pref. 6 To trans- 
late some Englishes niadc in way of dialogue, .whose latines 
. . may all be found in their respective heads of this Idionia- 
tology. 

Zdioniorphic (idinmp-jfik), a. Alin. [f. Idio- 
+ Gr. ftopi^ri form + -ro.] Having its own charac- 
teristic form ; spec, having its characteristic crys- 
tallographic faces : said of one of the constituent 
minerals of a rock. Hence IdioaioTphically ndv. 

1887 Geol. Mag. Mar. 123 The normal plutqnio rocks are 
characterized by a structui e in which idiomorphicconstituen ts 
occur only in small propoitiqii. i888_W. S. Bayley in Anter. 
Naturalist Mar. 208 An idiomoiphic mineral is one whose 
form is determined by the ciystallizing forces acting within 
itself. An Idioinorphic mhieial is bounded by crystal 
planes. Ibid, aog When . . all of the constituents are idio. 
morphically developed, the rock is panidiomoiphlc. 

Z diopathe'tic, a. rare, [f. iDiorA'i’HY, after 
pathetic.] — Idiopathic. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ij- Min. 337 The epilepsy . . if 
idiopathetick, it is cuied as befoie, by phlebotomy [etc.]. 
1712 tr. Pomei's Hist. Drugs 1. 164 It prevails against. . 
Pains of the Head, whether Idiopathetick, or by Consent of 
Paits. 1846 Worcester cites Month. Rev. 

So Idiopathe'tical a. (Bailey vol. II. 17^7). 
Idiopathic (idio^se*])ik), a. [f, Idiopathv + 
-ic. Cf. F. kiiopatkique (1732 in FIatz.-Darm.).J 

1 . Path. Of a disease : Arising by itself in a 
particular part of the body; of the nature of a 
primary morbid state; not consequent upon or 
symptomatic of another disease. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 88 If the diseases.. be idio- 
pRlhick, 1684 tr. Bond's Mcrc.Compit. tii.epTheidiopathick 
Headach. .lequires Purging. 1796 Nat, Hist.mAnn.Reg. 
403 It is a real and idiopathic disease. 1874 Maudsley 
Respons. in Ment. Dis. iii. 80 Cases in which the insanity is 
owing to idiopathic disease of the brain. 1876 tr. Wagner's 
Gen. Pcttjiol. 2 In many_ cases it is.. important to recognize 
an affection as idiopathic or symptoinalic. 

2 . Of the nature of a particular affection or sus- 
ceptibility. 

1846 Sir W. Hamilton Dissert, in Reid's Wks. 854 The 
idiopathic affections of our several organs of sense, as Colo ur, 
Sound. 1857 Berkeley A s 403.368The common 
musbiooin has proved fatal in Italy. .. This does not appear 
to depend upon any idiopathic phenomena, but upon the 
intrinsic character of the individual specimens. 

So Idiopa'thical a. — prec. ; hence Idiopa’thi- 
cally adv,, in the manner of an idiopathic disease. 

1828 Webster, idiopathically. 1835-6 Todd Cyd, Anat. 
I, 227/1 Disease .. as it commences idiopathically within 
the vessel itself. 1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev. for 
Idiopathical. i86r T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 678 We 
must carefully watch for the symptoms of the complications, 
and treat them, .much as when titey occur idiopathically, 

Idiopatky (idiip-pajii). [ad. mod.L. idio- 
pathlce, a. Gr. ISiotradeia (Galen) : see Idio- and 
-PATHY. Cf. F. idiopathie.] 
f 1 . A feeling or sensation peculiar to an individual 
or class; an individual or personal state of feeling, 
1647 H. More Sang o/Sonl 11. To Rdr., All men are so 
full of their own phansies and idiopathyes, that they scarce 
have the civility to interchange any woids with a stranger. 
Ibid. (Interpret, unusual words), AAb/Kt/irV,.. is ones proper 
peculiar irdSor, mine or thine, being affected thus or so upon 
this or that occasion, a 1688 Cudwortu Immitt. Morality 
(1731) 54 It is Impossible to demonstrate .. that any two 
hlen have the very same Phantasms or Ideas of Red or 
Green, these being Idiopathies. 

2 . Path. + a. A morbid condition originating in 
Ibe part affected, and not occasioned by disease 
elsewhere. Obs. b. A disease not preceded or 
occasioned by any other ; a primary disease. 

a 1640 Jackson Creed x. x.\xiii. § g The idiopathy as 
physicians speak is in the soul, the sympathy only in the 
spirit or conscience. 167* Phil. Trans. VI. 229a The Parts, 
which are primarily and by idiopathy affected in a Con- 
sumption. _ i6g6 Pi-iiLLii’S (ed. 5), Idiopathic, in Physick, a 
primary Disease. 1833 Neva MoiUhly Mag. XXXIX. 129 
This moial idiopathy, which neither proceeds from nor 
depends on any other disease, .this itdi for seeing memor- 
able places, .is peculiaily English. 

Idiophanous, etc. : see Idio-. 


1 ‘diopt, rare, [f, Gr. I'St-os peculiar -f stem brr- 
as in oTrriJp one who looks, oitTbs seen.] One who 
has some peculiarity of vision. 

1833 WiiEWELL in Todhuiiter Acc. IV.'s Whs. (1876) II. 
r_S3 The idiopt perceived^ scarcely any, if any, steady dis- 
tinction between the two images. 

Idiorepulsive, -static, etc. : see Idio-. 
Idiosy, obs. form of Idiocy. 
t Idiosyncra-sical, a. Obs. rare-''-, [f. Imo- 
S YNCK AS-Y -4 -IC -I- -AL.] = IdIOSYNCKATIC. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased lnXead. 20 What sliall I say 
of the Idiosynciasicall . .propriety of divers patients? 

t Idiosy’ucrasis. Obs. rare. [a. Gr. ISio- 

avyrepdais.] =nexl. 

1654 Whitlock Zootomia Pref. aiij, Out of an Idiosyii. 
ciasis (or paiticular Temper) of my Fancy. 1797 Monthly 
blag, in. 348 Lest the acrid humour, .should be mistaken 
for the effect pioduced by an idiosyncrasis of the vessels. 

Idiosyncrasy (idiosl-ijkrasi). Also 7 idio- 
sygorasye, 7-8 -syncrasie, 7-9 (erron.) -craey. 
[ad, Gr. Idioavynpdaia, also •avyupaais , f. i6io- 
Idio- -f avyupdais commixture, tempering {<tvv 
together -4 tepatns mixing, tempering, Cbasis).] A 
peculiarity of constitution or temperament. 

1 . The physical constitution peculiar to an indi- 
vidual (for class). Now only Aled. 

1604 F. Heiiing Modest Def. 20 The idiosygerasye or parti- 
cular Natures (as Galen calleth them) are vnknowu. 1650 Sir 
T. Browne RiZKrA Ep. in. .vxviii. (ed, 2) isaWhetherQuailcs 
from any idiosyncracy or peculiarity of constitution, doe in- 
nocuously feed upon Hellebore. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 87 
Something in the idiosyncrasy of the patient that puzzles 
the physician. 1828 Edln, Rev. XLVII. 39 The special 
and apparently capricious varieties of digestive power, 
which the learned call Idiosyncrasy, 1875 _H. C- Wood 
Tkerap_, (1879) 22 Temperaments ate peculiarities of or- 
ganization chaiacteriziiig classes of individuals ; idiosyn. 
crasies, peculiarities belonging to single individuals. 

2 . The mental constitution peculiar to a person 
or class of persons; individual bent of mind or in- 
clination ; a view or feeling, a liking or aversion, 
peculiar to a single person, race, or nation. 

166s Glanvill Scepsis Sei. .xiv. 90 The Understand- 
ing also hath its Idiosyncrasies, as well as other faculties. 
1771 Wesley Whs, (1872) VI. 12S There _may be an idiosyn- 
crasy— a peculiarity in your constitution of Soul. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iv. 58 The perlinacioui) idiosyncrasy 
of the Gallic genius. 

3 . A mode of expression peculiar to an author, 

1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit.nu vii, ^ 34 III. 639 I'he style of 

Bacon has an idiosyncracy which we might e.vpect from his 
genius. Ibid. III. vi. § 73 IIL 329 The elaborate delinea- 
tions of Joiisoii, or the marked idtosyncracies of Shakspeaie. 
1874 S.VYCE Coij/pnr. Philol. i, 1 r We must not . . believe 
that we know a language because we_ can successfully 
imitate the idiosyncracies of a few of its literary men. 

Zdiosyncratic (i'dioisinkrm-tik), a. [f. prec,, 
after Gr. uvyKp&Tifcus : see -10.] rertaining to, or 
of the nature of, idiosyncrasy ; due to individual 
disposition or susceptibility. 

a 1773 Warburton Div, Lrgat. 11, App, (1846J I. 31S, His 
Lordship's idiosyncratic terrors, the terrors of a future State. 
1870 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. f. (1873) 172 An idio- 
syncratic use of woids. i836 Symonds Renaiss, Italy, Caih. 
React. USgSqVII. .\iii. 227 Our true critic renounces idio- 
syncratic whims and partialities'. 1893 Brit. Med. Jrnl. 
2 Sept. 555 The action— idiosyncratic or otherwise— of the 
above-named drug. 

So Idiosyncra tioal a. = prec, ; hence Idio- 
syncra'tically adv., by inherent peculiarity of 
constitution. 

1650 Cii.iRLETON Paradoxes Prol. 16 The confederate 
vertue of the Unguent .. idiosyncratically opposed to the 
essentiall hostility of that Acid, 1670 Maynwaring Vita 
Sana vi. 70 The various natures . . and idosyncratical 
pioperties of several bodies. 1863 Lytton C«,t?o«fa«a I. 72 
The man iiiveterately,idiosyacraticallysliy. 1893 PArwoitu 
Religio Poetse (1898) 40 Those of idiosyncratical enthusiasm. 

Zdiot (i’dipt), sb. Forms: 4 ydyote, 4-5 
ydiotfce, 4-C -ot(e, yd-, idyot, 5 idyote, -othe, 
ydeote,6ydeot(te,ideot(t)e,idiotte,4-7idiote, 
4-9 ideot, 4- idiot, [a. F. idiot (13th c, in 
tIatz.-Darm.) = It., Sp., Pg. idioia, ad. L. idiota 
uneducated, ignorant person, ad, Gr. 15 / wt7s private 
person, common man, plebeian, one without pro- 
fessional knowledge, ‘ layman ’ ; and so, ignorant, 
ill-informed person, f. JSios private, own, peculiar. 

In the 16th c., instances of the word are found with initial 
n, transferred from an {a nidiat \ — an idiot ) ; nidiot was 
further popularly corrupted to NiDGETpq.v.). With the 
latter cf. the modern vulgar pronunciation, soiiietiincs 
graphically represented as idgot.) 
tl. A person without learning; an ignorant, 
Uneducated man ; a simple man ; a clown. Obs. 

This use is app. partly due to passages in the Vulgate or 
Greek N. T., esp. Acts iv, 13, r Cor. xiv. 16. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. xvf. 170, I. .jede forth as an ycliote 
in centre to aspye After Pieres fis plowman. 4:1440 Cap- 
grave Life St, Kciih. r. 288 Ryght as be tvvelue ydiotes, 
sent Austyn seytli, hee meneth the apostellis, for thei not 
leriied were. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. 287/1 The bisshop 
repreuyd hym sore as uncouuyng and an ydeote. 1577 
tr. BiUlingePs Decades (1592) 23 A most common kinde of 
speech, wherewilhall euen the verie idiots were acquainted. 
1647 PI. hloRE Poems'Sxd., It would he safer to ask the 
judgment of young lads or Couiitrey idiots .. then those 
lubricous vvits and overworn Philosophers, 1657 ditle) The 
Deuine Louer, or the Sainctly Ideots Deuotions. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E. Indioi 4- P, 374i I . .confess iny self an Ideot, under* 
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slanding no otlier Language than Turkish. 1722 J. CoVel 
Acc. Gyh. Ch. 353 There is also_ this veiy remarlcable 
passage in the Cardinal ; Iciiotte qui vident PLcturas, Ideots 
wliQ iee these Pictures [etc.]. 

+ b. Spec. A layman. Ohs. 

C1380 WvcLiF IVks. (1880) 46 We dwehen to-gidrc in 
chuchis, & weceu idiotis, & vtiderloute to ale men. i6ri 
I'anegyr' Verses in Coryat' s CrtidHics, Foi he would not 
Take orders but \emaine an Idiote. 1638 Featly Strict. 
Lyndom. 1. 158 That hee that supplieth the place of the 
idiot or laye-man in answering for the people sliull undei- 
stand, 1660 Jeu, Taylor Duct, Dubit. i. ii. tale ii. § s 'l'lie 
holy and innocent ideot, or plain easy people of the Laity. 

•f e. One not piofessionally learned or skilled ; 
also, a private (as opposed to a public) man. Ohs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 75 If any’ one .should hid 
an idiot take the instruments and mend what he blameth in 
the Artificers, he sliould never be able to doe it. idfii Jlu. 
Taylor Clcrus Uotn. 54 In the form of Ideots and private 
persons. 1:663 Boyle E.vp. 6- Nat. Philos, t. 17 Idiots 
admire in things the Beauty of their Materials, but Artists 
that of the Workmanship. 

2 . A person so deficient in mental or intellectual 
faculty as to be incapable of ordinary acts of 
reasoning or rational conduct. Applied to one 
permanently so afflicted, as distinguished from one 
who is temporarily insane, or ‘ out of his wits’, 
and who either lias lucid intervals, or may be 
e.'cpected to recover his leason. 

By the older legal .nuthoiities an idiot is defined as one 
congenitally deficient in leasoning powers, a_‘ naturalfool’ 
(cF. quot. 1590), and this is still the common implication of 
the term. In quot. mo-kalf-wit. _ _ | 

a 1300 Cursor Jll. 10456 (Cott.) pou sais to me als til 
a sott, Haldes pou me for ani idiot [GFifi. a foie]? C1386 
Cn.vucER IVi/c's Prol. 311 Wenestow make an ydyot of 
oure dame ? 01425 Pourui. St, Bart/ioiomeiPs (E. E. T. S.) 

13 He made and feyned hyni-self vnvvyse .. and owtwaul 
prelendid the cheyr of an ydiotte. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 
H58/3 Idyote, neither fowle ne ryghte wyce (/A idyote, halfe 
innocent. .1, idioia. 1390 Swinburne Testaiumts 11. 39 ■^u 
Idiote, or a naturall foole is he, \yho notwithstanding he 
hee of lawfull age, yet he is so witlesse, that hee can not 
number to twentie, nor can tell what age he is of, nor 
kiioweth who is his father, or mother, nor is able to answer 
to any such easie question. 1648 Milion Tenure icing's 
11630) 52 By the civil laws a ibole or Idiot born shall 
lose the lands whereto he is born because he is not able to 
use them aright. 1690 Locne IJum. Und. u. At. (1693) 77 
Idiots make very few or no Propositions, and icason scaice 
at all. 1793 HoLcuoi-r tr. Lavater's Physiog. Ill, lii. 247 
Who can e.YpIaiii wherein consists the diffeieiice of organiza- 
tion' between an ideot and another man? 1843 SrupHCN 
Comm, Laws Eu^'. (1S74) 11 . 62 Persons insane (in which 
class are., to be mcluded idiots who have had no under- 
standing front their birth, as well as lunatics who. .have lost 
the use of their reason). 

b. A term of reprobation for one who speaks 
or ads in what the speaker considers an irrational 
way, or with extreme stupidity or folly ; a block- 
head, an utter fool. 

CI37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodcra 14S Wenaud 1 waie sic 
a ydiot, l>at ^u suld wit my priuete. a 1368 Coveudale Bk, 
Death 111, iii. (1579) 258 O thou great ydiote, thou 
lamentest, that thy name and lionour perisiteth in this 
transitorie wqrlde. _ 1620 Gbangeu Div. Logike 381 Many 
obdurate Popish ldiote.s say, that all things are so deare . . 
because there is so much preaching. 1713 Audison Ct. 
Tariff, Fie called them ideots and blockheads. 1796 Bp. 
Watson A/n/. Bible 283 He would have been an ideot, had 
he put it in the power of his enemies to piove [etc,]. 1840 

Dickens Barn. Rudge li, You idiot, do you know what 
peril you stand iu i [i88o Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even ? xv. 
136, ‘I think people are “ idgets " ! ' said Frances.] 

-f-e. A man of weak intellect maintained lo 
afford amusement to others ; a household or court 
fool ; a piofessional fool or jester. Idiot's hood, a 
fool’s cap. Ohs. 

1326 Will of T. Goldisburgh (Somerset Ho.), To Richard 
Carlton my Idyot. 1386 G. Whitney EmUems i. 81 The 
ideot likes, with babies foi to plaie. 1612 Woodall Surg. 
il/zrA’ Wks. (1653) 297 He that's wise in his own conceit, puts 
on the Idjots hood, jyii Addison Sped. No. 47 P 2 Idiots 
are still in Request m most of the Courts of Germany, 
where there is not a Prince of any great Magnificence, who 
has not two or three diessed, distinguished, undisputed 
Fools in his Retinue. 

3. attrib. or quasi-ett:^'. a. Appositive, as idiot 
boy, fool, man, mother, b. Of, pertaining to, ox 
characteristic of an idiot or idiocy, idiotic ; as 
idiot face, la,ugk, look, etc. 

*377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 308 Ignorancla Non e.vctisal 
episcopos -ncc idiotes pvestes. 1362 Bulleyn Bk. Sicke 
Men 69 b,^ Chaunged into ideotte _ fooles. 1647 H. Moke 
Song of Soul 1. II. Iv, A private idiot man, 1700 Dryden 
Cpmon d- Iph. 112 Long mute he stood, and. .His wonder 
witness’d with an idiot laugh, xjii Shaptesb. Chnvact. 
(1737) 1- *37 Why does an idiot-look and manner destroy 
the effect of all those outward chaims ? 1798 Wordsw. 
{title) The Idiot Boy. _ 1809 Byron Eng. Bards 248 The 
tale of Betty Foy, The idiot mother of ‘ an idiot boy 1827 
Hoop Mids. I^'airlcs xciv, P'o hope my solemn countenance 
to wring To idiot smiles ! 1871 R. Ellis Catullus x.tAvii. 
6 Or if in idiot impotence arow you sit. 1883 Stevenson 
Dynamiter xiii. 196 When I look upon your idiot face . . 
the tears spring up. 

4 , Comb., as idiot-born, -dull, -like adjs. ; idioU 
zvorshipper. 

fnfo3_T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 662 
A childish and idiolelike pole. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. 
i. 7 Thou picture of what thou seem’st, and idoll of ideot- 
vvorsblppers. 1612 Rowlands Knave of Hearts Bh, My 
Stockings Ideot-like, red, greeiie, and yealow, 1793 Hot- 


CROFT tr. Lavater's Physiog, HI. xxxvi. 186 The idiot-born 
cannot without a miiacle become a philosopher. 1818 
Couuett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 288 They, ideot-like, .sUind 
staring and sucking their lingeis. 1845 Mus.Nouton Child 
of Islands (1846) 152 Blind 1 and adder-deaf, and idiot-dull. 
Idiot, 7). nonce-wd. [f. prec. sb,] trwns. To 
call (any one) ‘idiot’. 

i864TKNNYSONM^'//zzei‘’j/'. jgo Much befooled and iillotcd. 

llldio’ta. Ohs. rare~^. [L. orlt. : see Idiot rZ'.] 

= Idiot : in quot. in tiansf. sense. 

1624. Bi'. Mountagu Gagg’tlo Rdr. 7 Many idle pamphlets 
in this veiy kinde have 1 seen in my dayes, hut a vcriiei 
idiota saw I never anj'. 

fldio-tacy. Ohs. rare-\ [irreg. f. Idiut or 
L. idiota -F -ACY.] = Idiocy, 

1583 Stubbes Annt. Abus. 1. (1879) 41 Viuler biaue altyre 
sometime is couered great j'diotaey and folly. 

Idiotcy (i'diFtsi). [irreg. f. Idiot -f-cy, tpv.] 

= Idiocy, Idioti-sm. 

1818 in Todd. 1839 F. Barham Adamies Exul. 34 His 
hut idiotcy to anatomise The fine degiees of guilt. 1831 H. 
Mayo Pop. Superst. (ed. 2) 76 Congenital idiotcy and 
imbecility. 1833 H. Svencek Princ. Psychol. (1SS7) I. 
vii. § 268. 470 A doctrine which makes idiotcy unaccount- 
able. 1863 N ictiOLS Britton II, 20 .As long as they continue 
ill their idiotcy {en lour soiie\. 

Idiotic (idi|p‘tik), ct. [f. after Gr. ISitoTi;r-us 
(see next), or L, idiotic-us ; but in sense following 
Idiot. Cf. ¥. idiotique.'] Characleiistic of or 
having the nature of an idiot or idiots ; devoid of 
intellect ; utterly stupid, senseless, or foolish. 

1713 Ben i ley Rent. Disc. Prec-think. .\lix. 11. 51 Maintain- 
ing that tlie Sun, Moon, and .Stars weie no bigger than they 
appear to the Eye, and other such Idiotic Stuff. i8op-io 
Coleridge Priend {1837) II I. 343 He may liave an idiotic 
understanding, and what is far mine common . . an idiotic 
heart. 1877 Black Green Past, i, More, .than ha was likely 
Lo learn in any half-dozen years of Ids idiotic e.\ibtence. 1887 
.Ipcciator g Apr. 491/2 Much that is idiotic and inbulferablc 
in modem strivings after fun. 

IdiO'tical, «• ■A.lso 8 ideotical. [f. late L. 
ididlic-us uneducated, ignorant, unskilful (a. Gr. 
iSiairiJcus, f. iSioiTjjs : see Idiot) -f-al.] 

1 1. Uneducated, unlearned, plain, iguoraut, Ohs. 
Idiotical psalms, \ltaXiiol iSiionicoi, psalms composed by 
uiieducatcd irersons or laymen, the use of which was for- 
bidden by the Council of Laodicea. 

1646 J, Gregory Notes ty Obs. To Rdr. (1650) if ivb, You 
may take it peihaps as foi bidden liy the Laodicean Canon 
among the Idioiicall P.salmes. 111632 J. Smith Set. Disc. 
(1S21) 184 It ftiuth] speaks with die most idiotical soil of men 
in the most idiotical way. 1679 J. Goodman Penet. Pardoned 
III, ii. (17x3) 283 It is not being.. learned or idiotical, which 
makes so great a difference betwixt them. 1723 Blackwall 
Satr. Classics I. 271 (T.) The language of the sublimest 
authois of Greece is, upon occasion, idiotical and vulgar. 
t 2 . Piivate, personal, individual. Ohs. rare. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Icliotical, piivate 01 belonging to 
private men. 1660 R. Coke, fustice Vind, 7 He.. absurdly 
piefers the obedience of the Commander. . before the idiotical 
good of the Subject. 

3. = Idiotic. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Idiotical,. .belonging to an Idiot. 
1751 Smolleit Per. Pic. (1779) IV, xci. 92 The ideotical 
hag. 1793 Girioud Matviad (1811) 60, I recollect but two 
e,\ceptiqns. Merry’s idiotical Opera, and Mis. Robinson’s 
move idiotical Farce. 1834. H. Miller Scenes <5- Leg, xxix. 
(1857] 443 Persons of an idiotical cast of mind. 

Hence Idio'tically adv., in an idiotical manner; 
Idio'ticalness, utter stupidity or irrationality. 

1668 H. Mohe Div, Dial. n.xi. (1713) 122 It is the Idiotical- 
ness of your phancy that makes you thus puzzled. 1668 Wil- 
kins Real Char, 19s Idioticalness, being as a natural F’ool. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 279 That Idiotically 
serious kind of look that a man puts on who is conscious of 
having diank a little more than he should have done, i860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Ait. HI. cxvi. 51 War idiotically 
begun, and carried on with contempt of the ordinary rules 
for escaping defeat. 

llldioticon (idiipu-tik^u). [a. Gr. 15 iwtik 6 v, 
neut. sing, of ibicoriKhs (see Idiotic?).] (See quot.) 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci, etc., Idioticon, a word of frequent 
use in Germany, signifying a dictionary confined to a par. 
ticular dialect, or containing words and phrases peculiar to 
one part of a country. 1OT3 AmericauW. 187 We wislr 
somebody would compile a Philadelphia ‘ idioticon ’. We 
have many local oddities : ‘ Gi’ine for ‘ give me 

t Idiotish, a. Obs. [f. Idiot, or L. idiota + 
-ISH.] = Idiotic. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. \. (East) n8 Starke foolishe- 
iiesse, all and nioste ydiotishe dottage. 1614 T. Ada.ms 
Devil's Bamjtict 327 Empirickes endanger not more bodies, 
than ideotish. Priests soules. 1785 Paley Mor. Philos. 
(i8x8) 1 . 354 As if he were mad or idiotish. 

Idiotism (i-di^itiz’m). Also ‘j ideotism. [In 
hia.n<Siil. = ¥.idiotisine (i6tli c. in Halz.-Darm.), 
ad. late L. ididtismus common or vulgar manner 
of speaking, a. Gr. idiwriapas way or fashion of a 
comiuoii person, homely or vulgar phrase, f. 
idiajTi(tiv (see Idiotize). In branch II. f. Idiot -f 
-ISM ; cf. F. idiotisnie (Colgr.).] 

I. 1 1- The speech, language, or dialect peculiar 
lo a country, age, etc. : = Idiom i. Obs. 

*588 J, H[arvev] Disc. Probieme 65 Some patcheries 
bungled up m an uplandish Ideolisme. a 1631 Donne Serm. 
(1839) IV. ^v. 220 It is the language and Idiotism of the 
Lnuich of God that the Resurrection is to be believed as an 
Article of F aith. c 1689 in Somers Tracts (1748) XI. 433 By 
1 , 1 ^ l^^de. Clemency and Tyrany should signify the same 
I lung; which, according to the Idiotism of our Days, are 
quite contrary. . ^ . 


f 2 . The peculiar chaiactcr or genius of a lan- 
guage ; idiomatic character : = Idio.\i a. Obs, 

'' 1605 J. Dovi: Confut. Atheism .\6 The same idiotisnie and 
piuprietye of speae'h in both Testaineiils v.sed .. due shewc 
that theyweie written by one and the .selfe-.saine .qiirit. 
1683 Drydi.n Life Plntai chcfNc. may have lost sumewh.n 
of the idiotism of that language in which it (a jest) w.is 
spoken. 1731 J'.Gh.l Trinity \\. (1752) 23 In perfect agiee- 
nieiit with the idiotism of the Hebrew language. 

3 . A peculiarity of plirase ; a current deviation 
or departure from the strict syntactical uilcs or 
usages of a language; —Idiom 3. 

111615 Donne /lvs'. Dizdniiy nOsi) yj It .satl.sfie.s me, fur 
the phrase, .that it is a meer Idiotism. 1683 Ca\l Eule.d- 
asiici, Hilary 212 Infecting theii style with the imctiliai 
Idiotisms of their own Countiy. « [734 Nouiii l.eees II. 
373 Fle once composed a Turkish diclioiuuy, andsliuwid 
the Oldinary idiotisms and analogie.suf that language. 1882 
Century Plug. XXIV. 637 An attempt . . to cunfoim lo the 
‘ idiotisms ’ of tlie English language. 

fb. A technical term of science or ail. Ohs. 

1655 Brvmhall Diyf true Liberty \i,\. 157 Must the FI.i- 
ihematician, the Metaphysician, and the Divine, reliiiquijli 
all their tearmes of Art, and propei idiullsmcs'l 

c. A jiersonal peculiarity of expression ; an 
individualism (of language), imrc. 

1867 H. N. Day Aid Disioursc § 287 11870) eOu Idioli.iiii, 
or the use which i.s conlined to an individual. 

fd. transf. A peculiarity of action, maimer, or 
habit. Obs. 

1610 TAi'smv. Pscudo-Plart. go Having inaiie it li.ibiluall 
to them, and an Idiotisnie of Ihat Religion. 1639 Fn.i.i a 
Holy War iv. xvi. 196 Tlie very language of their li.nid. 
made them suspected . . because ihey eonld nut cuinitei feit 
the Flench idiotismes in managing their huckleis. 

II. 4 . Ignorance; lack of knowledge or cultiuc. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Bio/idis Banish'd Virg. A ij b. In 
discov’iing with his owne vile hreaih His Idioti'.me, he'il 
he jeer’d to death, a 1652 Brome City Wit iv. i. Wks. 187 { 

I, 334 May Peasantry and Idiotism trample Upon the he.itb, 
of Art and Knowledge, 

5 . The condition of being void of intellect or 
reason; = Idiocy'. ¥io\v rare. 

1611 CoTGR., Idiotisnie, ideofisme, naturall follie [etc.], 
1632 Brume North. Lasse 111. ii. Wks. 1873 III. 51 iJirecL 
Lunacie and Ideotism, lyio Lu-nRi.i.L Brief Kcl. {\'&5D 
VI. 594 Seerctary to the commissionsof lunacy and idiotism. 
r822'^34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 62 Wil, madness and 
idiotism are as distinctly an heir-looiu of suiuc families Us 
scrofula, consumption, mid cancer of others. 

b, Extieme folly, aenselessnebs, or atiqiitUty, 
exhibited in thongJil or conduct (cf. Jino'v e b). 

1392 Nasiie P, Peniksse (Shaks. Soe.J ,\o New heiriiigs, 
new I we must cry ..or else we sliali be clnisteml with 
a bundled iiewe tytles of idiotisnie, 1620 E. Bi.oi m 
I/or.e Subs. 363 [To] hee so faire carried away with this 
Ideolisme, winch is both against Reason .md Religion. 
174s Eliza Haywood Aivy/reA .Ipcci. (17.(8) H. 231 The folly 
or madness of such notions would, .like other idiotisms, find 
pity [etc.]. 1764 Wilkes Corr. (1805) II. 63 What tdioiisni 

it would be in me to trust myself to a ministiy capable of 
such basenes.s. 1864 Scotsman 8 Apr,, People get syiii. 
pathy whei} they have damaged themselves by the perpetra- 
tion of an idiotism. 

'I I’diotist. Obs. rare. [f. Idiut (or iU L. or 
Gr. original) -f -IST.] =Imot i. 

1723 M. Davies A then. Brit. 1 . 235 This sort of Medita- 
tion is .still.. in.. practice amongst the Romish Idiutists and 
Vulgar People. 

Hence f Idioti’stical a., used by the unlearned. 
1715 M. Davies At hen. Brit. I. 77 The Idiolislical, or 
Vulgar Catholick Instrument, call’d the Ro.sary 01 Beads. 
Idiotize (i’diotoiz), V. [f. as prec. -F -IZE ; cf. 
Gr. tdiwri^-eiv to put into common language.] 

'[ 1 . inlr. To act in a ivay peculiar to themselves 
(cf. iDlUTIiSM 3 d). Obs. 

*716 M. D.yvies Aihin, Brit. III. Crit. Hist. 11 Foreign 
Calvinists, .disown and condemn our Dissenters for Idiotiz- 
ing as well as Schismatizing. 

2 . inlr. To become idiotic or stiqjid. 

_ ? £t 1800 O’. Montesquieu's Pers. Lett. cix. (T.), It looks as 
if the heads of the greatest men idiolized, when they meet 
together. 

_ 3 . frans,. To make idiotic, to convert into iun 
idiot ; to make a fool of, befool. 

1831 Eraser's Mag. IV. 580 They bethought them . . how 
they might further idiotise the piublic. 1841 R. Oasiler 
Fleet Papers I. xlviii. 382 The invention . . idioiizes all our 
former sages. x886 'I'. FIaruy Mayor of Casterbr, .x.\i.\’, 
I-Ienchaid stood as if idiotised. 
fl’diotly, «. Obs. rare-'-, [-ly I.] Idiotic. 

_ 1662 J. Bargrave Pope Alex. V/I (1867) 95 This siHy’, 
iddiotly, coxcombly Cardinal Maidalchino. 

I’diotry. [f. Idiot + -by.] a. Sc. law. —Idiocy. 
b. Idiotic or infatuated conduct, madness. 

* 597 . Eawes Sc. Pari. (ed. Skenei Act Jas. Ill, c. 66 
(heading) Anent the biieue of Idiotrie and furiositie. 
* 75 * .J- Louthian E'orm of Process (ed. s) 2S6 Services 
of Idiolry and Furiosity to pay [fees] us general Services, 
j *757 Warburton Note Pope's Prol, Sat. 163, 1 still keep 
I up my correspondence with him, noiwitlistanding his Idio- 
. try. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ainbr. Wks. 1S55 I. 100 To 
1 emancipate the Catholics in order to destroy their religion 
.. is pure idiolry. 1868 Act 31 <5- 32 Viet. c. too § 101 'The 
brieves of furiosity and idiotry hitherto in use aie hereby 
abolished. 

Idiotype, etc. : see iDio-. 

Idle(8id’l),a. (rA). Forms : 1-6 idel,yd.el, idil, 
4-5 ydul, 4-6 idyl. Sc. ydill, idell, -ul, ydil, 5 
idylle, ydyll, 5-6 ydyl, 5-7 y die, 6 ydell, idoll, 
6— idle, [OE. OFris. idel, OS. tdal empty, 
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worthless CMDu. idel, ydel, Du. ijdel, ijl), OIIG. [ 
ftal empty, useless, vain (MMG. itel, G. eiiel bare, ' 
mere, pure, worthless, vain; Svv. and I')a. idel 
mere, pure, are from LG.). The orig. sense, 
was app. ' empty ’, but the ulterior etymology is 
obscure. The sense-development in Kng., which 
has produced senses 4-6, has been very different 
from that in Ger. and Du.] 

T 1 . Empty, vacant ; void {of'). Obs 
Beowulfi'/L.) 288S Lond-rihtes mot . . monna m^hwylc idel 
hvveorfan. rSzg Vesp. Psalter cvl[i], 9 FoiSon ;;i;eieorde 
sawle idle [b. saiiavit nnbnam iitaiiem], cioao ylitFRic 
y/ om. 1 1 . 582 To hw.an mms Sis eoiSlice hus ;!;If hit ydel stent ? 
c 1200 Pices (5- VMiies 23 Wuten we fare to Sessere idele 
saule and amti. a 1225 Alter. R. 212 To hvvainso is idel of 
god. 1340 Ayenh. 131 He is uol of zennes, and ydel of alle 
giiode. _ 1388 WvcLiF Gen. i. 2 The eithe was idel [1382 
veyn with ynne] and voide [L. iimnis et vncun\. c 1450 tr. 
/V hnitatione ni. ^.':vii. 97, I am idel eipe & voide, til Jjou 
illumyne me. 

2 . Of actions, feelings; thoughts, words, etc. : 
Void of any real worth, usefulness, or significance ; 
leading to no solid result ; hence, ineffective, 
worthless, of no value, vain, frivolous, trifling. 
Also said of preisons in respect of their actions, etc. 

In OE., and eaily ME., frequent in idle yelp, boasting, 
vain-glory : .see Ym.e. 

f 82s Ve^. Psalter xcilifi]. 11 Dryhten wat ;;e 3 ohtas 
monna foi&n idle sind. tgSo Lindif. Gasp. Matt. xii. 30 
Kjhuelc word idil [L. otiosnui] hat sprecende biflon menu 
[etc.], triooo yEi.raic Rev. xxvi. 20 Eall eowei sesvvinc biS 
idel. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Iloin. 129 On unnitte speche, and 
on iuele dede, and on idel pone, a 1300 Cursor M. 28338 
Idel gammes, chess and tablis. c 1374 Ciiaucf.r Boeth. n. 
pr. vii. 46 (Camb, M.S.) Vif yt be for the audience of poeple 
and for idil rumours. C1440 Provip. Pnrtt. 258/1 Idyl 
spelcare, sianidicits. 1570-6 i..AMn\RDE Peramb. Kent (1826) 
233 Beda speaketh there of the Northeast mouth of the flood 
Genlade ; which speech of his weie idle, if that water had 
none other mouthe but that one. 1526 Fleming PanopL 
F.pist. 245 He i.s no idle talker. 1607 Siiaks, Timon iv. lii. 

27 No Gods, I am no idle Votadst. 1617 Mory.sqn Hin. it. 

47 The Schooleniens idle nnd absurd distinctions. 1709 
•Swift Advancem. Relig. Wks, 1755 H. i. g8 It i.s idle to 
propose remedies, before we are assured of the disea.se. 1802 
Mar. Edgf.worth Moral T. (iSt6) I. 217 He did not., 
waste his time in idle conjectuies. 1857 Buciclf, C/V'/Z/a. 

I. xiii. 745 To argue against these opinions would he idle 
indeed. 

t b. Void of meaning or sense ; foolish, silly, 
incoherent; also (of persons) light-headed, out of 
one’s mind, delirious (cf. Idle-headud). Ohs, 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill $$ b,_He . . hegaime a lytle 
to waxe ydle and weake in his wit and remembraunce. 
Ibid., Hen. Pill 219 b, She seined to bee in Traunses, and 
spake and uttered many foolishe and Idle woorde.s. ^1658 
Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton iv. ii, Kath. Why do you talk 
so? _ Would you were fast asleep. Frank.^ No, no ; I am 
not idle. 1638 A. Fox Wurtz' Snrg. in. ii. 223 A patient 
that -sleepeth much, and is idle withal in his sleep, 
c. Without foundation ; baseless, groundless. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. xii, 9 When they came where that 
dead Dragon lay .. The sight with ydle feare did them 
dismay. 16x7 Moryson Itin. ii. 235 The bruite that they 
should have come for Ireland was idle. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 153 He declared that Barillon must have 
been imposed upon by idle or malicious reports. 1878 
Browning Ra Sais/aiz 433 Idle hopes that lute man onward, 
foiced back by as idle fears. 

3 . Of things : Serving no useful purpose, useless. 

C897 K. AUlfred Gregory's Past, xviii. 129 Dsr Saet 

heafod biS unhal, eall 5 a limu bio 5 idelu, Seah hie hal sien. 
axoao Ciednt 07 is Gett. 106 Des wida grund stod . . idel and 
unnyt. c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaysttean's Tlieat. World R iv, 
As touching the eares, they are not idell, they are placed. . 
hie and eminent for to receyve the sounde that naturally is 
borne hie. 1590 Shaks. Com. Ei-r. ir. ii. 180 Vsurping 
luie, Brier, or idle Mosse. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. lix. 

§ I. 81 Out of the hole commeth a small idle or barren 
chaffie eare like unto that of Darnell. 1692 Ray Dissol. 
World (1732) 124 Which are no idle or useles.s Part. 1730- 
46 Thomson Antuiwt 371 Caught in the meshy snare, in 
vain they beat Their idle wings, entangled more and more, 
1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 11. xxii, The idle shells On silent 
shores that none regard. 

4 . Of persons : Not engaged in work, doing 
nothing, unemployed. 

C950 Rindisf. Gosp. Matt. xx. 6 Hwtet her stondes ge 
alien daege idlo? [^975 Rnshw, Gosp. unnytte. ciooo 
Ags. Gosp. idele], a nziAncr.R. 44 LokeSalso ich bid ou 
pet ge neheon neuer idel. lyps Aye7ib. 206 Huo Jjct is ydel 
he him may najt Jonge hyalde t^et he ne ualle in-to renne. 
c 1450 Miro7ir Sahtacioim 759 To devocionne evre and Con- 
templacionne Was sho gyven and nevre ydel. 1530-1 A ct 22 
Hen. VIII, c. 12 To arest the sayde vacaboundes and ydell 
persones. 1548 Hall Chro7i., Hen. VIII iigb. They were 
never idle but doyng some thyng in one part or other, i6ox 
R. Johnson Khigd. <]• Co77i77m, (1603) 179 The greater part 
ofhis men and horses were idle. 1764 Bvrn Poor Raws 143 
They are idle for want of such work as they are able to do. 
1894 J. T, Fowler Ada77man Introd. 74 He could not bear 
to be idle even for an hour. 

t b. Idle from, not engaged in, free from. Ohs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 359 For bei . . ben y-dil fro 
many goode dedes. 1:1440 Jacob's Well (E.E.T.S.) 238 
pel were hyje in pride, & ydel fro gostly occupacyoun. 

c. Of things, esp. time : Unoccupied ; charac- 
terized by inaction or want of occupation. Idle 
bread =^hTi&sidi of idleness (Idleness 4). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4020 pat ydel lif pat pine men 
, abbeb ylad. X382 Wyclif Prov. xxxi. 27 Idil bred she eet 
' not \L.pane7)i otiosa 71071 co 7 /iedif\. 1526 Pilgr. Pe 7 'J. (W. 
de W. 1531) 235 All my ydell yeres & dayes. 1581 Sidney 


Apol. Poet)-ie (Arb.) 20 In these my . . idelest times. x6oi 
Shaks. yttl. C. ii. i. 117 Breake off betimes ; And euery 
man hence, to bis idle bed. 1617 Moryson Iiv 7 . ii. t In 
which place . . whilest 1 passed an idle yeere [etc ] 1700 

T. Brown tr. Fres 7 iy's A 77 nise 77 i. AVr. <5- Cc 77 i. 48 Persons., 
that have a great deal ofidle Time lying upon their Elands. 
X783 CowpF.R Epit. Hare 31 Doring out all his idle noons. 
1850 Carlyle Laitc 7 --d. Pa 777 p]i. i. 47 Locking you up in 
temporary Idle Workhouses. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 
III. 234 Plough-Monday was an idle day. 

d. Idle worms, worms humorottsly said to breed 
in the fingers of the idle. 

[Cf. 1592 Shaks. R0777. 4- fd. i. iv, 63 (Qo. 1597) A little 
woime, Pickt [later edd. piickt] fiom the lasie linger of a 
niaide [Q7ia7-fos 2-3 4- Eolio i, man, Folios 2, 3, 4, woman].] 
X607 Beaiim. & Fl. ]l'oijia 7 i-Hater iii. i, Keep thy hands 
in thy muff, nnd waim the idle Worms in thy lingers’ ends. 

5 . Of things: Inactive, tinoccupied, not moving 
or in operation. 

1522 hfoRP, De qitat. Kosdss. Wks. 75 'a Mans mind is 
neuer ydle, but occupyed commonly either with good or 
euil. X576 Flf.ming I’anopl. Kpist. 350 All the Eiementes 
and other celestiall bodies .. are never ydle, but still occu- 
pied. x6s5 Moufet & Bennf.t Health's ImH'oi'. (17461 
87 As a standing Water couupteth in a little Space, so an 
idle Air, rolled about with no Winds, soon piitrefieth. X720 
Watts ‘ Hosv doth the little busy bee ’ iii, Satan finds some ^ 
mischief still For idle hands to do. 1822-34 (rnorf's Study , 
Med. fed. 4) I. 365 Peruvian baik..is not an idle medicine ; 
for if it do not assist it will he sure to injure. 1849 Macaulav | 
Hist. E7tg. vi, II. 85 T'he power which the courts of law j 
had thus recognised was not suffeied to lie idle. 1877 Rav- 
iMONn Statist. Mhtes 4- Mbihig 302 The mine . . was idle for 
the first six months of the year. 1898 Daily News 18 June 
3/1 We don’t keep the pits idle for the fun of the thing. 

b. Of machinery. To rtm idle, to run loose, 
without doing work or transmitting power. 

Idle wheel, idle- wheel, i [d) a safety-wheel to come Into 
operation in case of the ordinary wheel breaking down ; (lA \ 
an intermediate wheel used for connecting two geared | 
wheels when they cannot be brought sufficiently near to 1 
gear directly, or when it is necessary that the ‘ follower | 
should revolve in the same direction as the ‘ leader ’, which 1 
would not he the case if they geared dhectly. Idle pulley, ' 
the loose pulley of the ‘ fast-aiid-loose pulley ’ arrangement. 1 
1805 Specif. W. Milio7ps Patent No. 2890 As near .. to 
each active wheel as a workman may think proper, low, | 
strong idle wheels.. are to be placed .. ready in case of an , 
active wheel corning off, or breaking, or an axle-tree failing, 
to catch the falling vehicle. 1842 R, Willls /’ viVic. il/rc/i- 
a7tis77t 20s If a wheel \ be placed between two other wheels 
C and B it will not affect the velocity ratio of those wheels [ 
..but it does affect the directional relation; for .. in conse- [ 
quence of the intioduction of the intermediate axis of A, 

B and C will revolve in the same direction. Such an inter- 
mediate wheel is termed an idle wheel. X873 C. P. B. 
Shelley Workshop Appliances 187 The wheel which 
is always in gear with the pinion is biought also into ge.ar 
with the backshaft wheel, the .second wheel running idle. 
Ibid. 239 The central pulley is ‘idle’, that is to say it runs 
loose upon the shaft. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech. xx7i/2 
Another description pf idle- wheel ..is [a wheel] paused to 
rest upon a belt to tighten it, to perfect its adhesion to the 
band-wheels over which it runs. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
4' Cloclon. 124 An idle wheel inlioduced causes the follower 
to rotate in the same direction as the driver, 

6. Addicted to doing no work ; lazy, indolent. 
Idle bellies, indolent sluggards or gluttons (cf. 

Titus \.\2). \ 

axjpo Ctirsor M, 27238 Yong man idel, and aid man dill. | 
1398 T REViSA Barth. De P. R. vi. xvi. (1495) 200 He is .slowe | 
.and ydle and lesyth in ydlenes the tyme that Is graunted 1 
to traueylle in, X530 Co 77 /pe 7 id. Treat. (1863) 48 'The ydle 
bellyes wolde have had leyser Inougb to put.forth a nother 1 
well translatyd. X634 Cannf. Necess. Sepai-. (1849) 246 The i 
dumb dogs, caterpiriar.s, and idle bellies, never had a better j 
proctor than this. 2726 Shelvocke Voy. 7 - 07 md World 
(1757) 28 They were very idle, and there was no driving 
them on faster. 1828 Scott F, M. Perth xiv, The Prince 
is unhappily a dissipated and idle youth. 

■[ 7 . In quasi-flt/zi. use = Idly. Obs. 

C1300 Cii7'sor M. 28991 (Cott, Galba) If i>at jerning idell 
be, for idell prayand tafd er we. 13. . G7ty lVa7nv. (A.) 7102 
‘ Sir erl ’, quah Gij, ‘ her-of speke nou^t, Al idel hou hast me 
|3er-of bi.sou3t’. X663 Petvs Diary 29 Oct., 'The Queene 
mends apace, they say ; but yet talks idle still. 

8 . a. Parasynthetic combs., as idle-belHed, 
-brained, -handed, -paled, -thoughted, adjs. 

Also idle-looking adj. ; Idle-headed. 

X340 Aye7ib. 218 pou ne sselt na5t sseawy pe beuore me, 
ydel-honded. x532 Vmm Mir7-or to k/iovo Thyself [xZef) 
272 Idle-bellied monks, canons, & priests. 1564 Brief 
E.xa77i, iiij, To beleue euery fonde meanyng, as suche 
ydlebrpyned Durandes do bryng a 16x3 Overbdry C/i«wc., 
.Se.xto7i Wks. (1756) 206 Let him be found never so idle pated, 
he is still a grave drunkard. 1615 Cuai*m\n Odyss. xviii. 
28s Is the man idle-brain’d for want of rest? 1652 Gaule 
Magastro77i. xyj Idle-witted and fantastical men. 1849 
Hare Far. Serin. II. 187 None of you can he so idle- 
thoughted as to fancy you can escape. X870 Freeman in 
Stephens Life 4- Lett. (1895) II. 10 Idle-looking, water- 
ing-place sort of folk, 

b. Special combs. : idle-back, an indolent per- 
son; ^idle-being, being idle, idleness; f idle- 
pack, an idler; idle-peg (see quot.) ; idle-tongs, 

= Lazy-tongs. 

1828 Craven Dial., *ldle-hack, a lazy person. 1562 in 
Strype Aim. Ref. (170^) 1 . xxxi. 317 Giving themselves to 
gaming, drinking, or *icllebeing at Home. 1624 Bp. Moun- 
TAGu Gagg 326 You _have_ playd the ‘‘'Idle-pack, Addle- 
head, Ignavo or Negligent in the course of your book. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet., ^Idlepeg, a peg of wood, driven into 
a hole in the Stoblade, to stop the Sweep from turning and 
.save the winder the trouble of holding it, 7864 Mary Eyre 
Lady's Walks in S. France xiii. (x86s) 163 Zigzag roads . . 
which at a distance look like a huge pair of ‘'Idle-tongs. 


B. sb. (absol. use of the adj.) 

■pi. That which is useless, vain, or frivolous. 
Obs. rare. 

ciooa Canons of Edgar c. 26 in Thorpe Laws II. 250 
Ne idele spraece ne idele dmde . . ne mfre wni;^ idel. c xooo 
Sax. R^eechd. III. 214 S'f pu scsdist mane^a get [ = goats] 
ydel 7;etacna6. CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 153 Opene to behalden 
idel and unnet. 

'fb. In (earlier £);7, an) idle\ In vain; without 
result ; without cause (cf. Idlenes.s i). Obs. 

ciooo/Elfric Lev. xxvi. i6 On idel ge swincap. c 1000 
— Dent. V. II Ne nemne drihtnes nanian ou idel. c 1200 
Oriiiin 12514 Onn idell & vvipputenn ned & alls he wollde 
le55kenn. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3071 It nis an ydel no^t 
pat ich telle pis tydinge. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxiv. 28 Be 
thou not a witnesse in idil [1388 with out resonable cause] 
a5en thi ne^heboie. r 1386 Chaucer Y’ur.t. T. f 522 Euery 
man that taketh goddes name in ydel, or faWy swereth with 
his mouth, a 1500 Ragman Roll 80 in Hazl. E. P. P. I. 
73 Al in y'del here is thy labour. 

■p 2 . Idleness. Ohs. 

(7X000 in Kemble Sal. Sat. (1848) 258 pe slep & pat 
ydel fet unpeawas & unhtelo pms lichoman. a 1x2^ Ana. 
R. 404 Idel acoaldeS &; acwencheS pis fur. 1465 Paiion 
Rett. No. 501 II. 183 A day lost in idyll can never be re- 
coveryd. x6o6 Svlvf.ster Dn Bm-tas It. iv. 11, 1319 His 
brains’ rich Talent buries not in Idle. 

b. pi. The idles : idleness as an affection or 
distemper, colloq. 

x6i6 Withals' Diet. 558 Hodie nnllain linrnm du.vi, I 
have beene sicke of the idles to day. i68x W. Robertson 
rhi-aseol. Gen. (1693) 753 Sick of the Idles. 

e. [f. Idle vI\ The act of idling. 

1883 Fenn Middy 4- Ensign xxiv. 142 A good idle ashore 
would he veiy pleasant. 

■p 3 . An idle person, idler. Ohs. 

1633 Earl Mancii. A I Monde (1636) 146 Industry in any 
calling makes a man capable of better imploymeht, whereas 
Idles are fit for nothing but temptations, 1709 Rambling 
Eiiddle-Caps 13 Had I thought you’d h.ave prov’d sncli an 
Idle. 

Idle (sid’l) , o. [f. prec. adj. (OE. had zV/mw 
to come to nothing, become vain or useless,)] 

1 . inir. To move or saunter idly. rare. 

1592 Shak.s. Rom. 4 - Inh il. vi. ig The Gossamours, That 
ydles in the wanton Summer ayre. 1882 W. D. Ho\veli..s 
in T..ongm. Mag. I. 41 A clear brown brook, idles through 
the pasture.s. 1890 G. Gissing Emancipated II. 3. xiv, 127 
Cecily let her finger.s idle upon the keys. 

2 . To be idle ; to spend the time in idleness. 

x668 Pepvs Diai-y 20 July, Thence idling all the after- 
noon. 1698 Fryer Acc. R. India f,- P. 95 All the heat'of 
the Day they idle it undersome shady ’I’ree. 1748 RicttARD- 

I BON Clni'issa (iSii) III. xxxi. 187 What do I keep fellows 
idling in the country for? 1853 IRKNit Gi-innell E.rp. xix. 
(1856) 149 Whether you ate or slept, or idled or toiled. 

b. quasi-/?-fl7ZJ'. To idle (time) aioay, to pass in 
idleness. 

1652 J. Audley England's Commw. 8 Some idle away 
their time, u 1773 Chesterf. (T.), Will you improve that 
hour instead of idling it away? i8r3E. S. Barrett // ifz-wV/c 
(1815) I. 29 Thus idling her precious time over the common 
occupations of life. 

3 . Iratis. To cause to be idle. 

1826 Moore Man. (1854) V. 55 [I] have been a good deal 
idled these few days past. 1834 Sir W. R. Hamilton in 
R. P. Graves Life II. 97 My little boy, now about two 
months old, has not idled me much as yet. 1892 Stopf. 
Brooke Shoi't Serm. 174 Some pur.suit which idle.s you too 
much. 

H Meaning obscure. 

c 1460 fowneley Myst. xxx. 326 With youre beiidys and 
youre bridyls of sathan, the whilke sir sathanas Idyls you 
for tha ilke. 

Hence Tdling vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1828 D’Esraeli Chas. /,.II. v. iig Not to be idle in idling 
times. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Sim-. 132 1 'his course 
of idling.. wa.s now drawing to a close. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo. Snch xviii. 315 An idling-place of dilettanteism. 

Idle, obs. form of Isle. 

'I'l'dleby, I*dlesby. Obs. Also 6-8 -bie, 
-bee. [f. Idle a. + -by 2 : cf. rudeshy. (Sometimes 
associated with bee.)'\ An idle fellow ; a loafer. 

0. 1589 N ASKK An at. Absurd. Ajb, Might Ouids exile 
admonish such Idlebies to betake them to a new trade. 
1635 Pagit'I' Christianogr. ii. 39 Purgatory made many 
idle-bees swim in delicacy and voluptuousne.sse. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 217 Idle Lusks, slothful 
Idlebies. 

( 3 . x6ii Cotgr., Claqvedent, a lazie rogue, idle luske, 
slotithfull idlesbie. 16x7 tr. De Domlnis on Rom. xiii, 12. 
43 Such a swarmeof idlesbies. a 1639 W. Whatklrv P?'oto- 
types I. iv. (1640) 31 It is easie for Satan to entangle with 
his temptations the Idlesbee. i68xW. Robertson /Viz-ixjpo/. 
Gen. (1693) 753, I have played the idlesby to day. 

t Z'dleful, ti. Obs. [f. Idle a. -f -ful.] Full 
of idleness, idle. 

1483 Caxton Cato Biijb, Ydelful^ and veyne talkyng. 
7x1652 Brome Qnecn 4 ' Cone. v. vi. Wks. 1873 II. 116 
Though our Queen.. be mercifully idlefiil. 

t I'dle-lieaded, a. Obs. [Parasynthetic f. idle 
head ; cf. Idle a. 8 a,] 

1 . Of little understanding or intellect ; silly, 
foolish ; crazy. 

1598 Shaks. Meiny JV, iv._ iv. 36 The superstitious Idle- 
headed-Eld Receiu’d, and did delluer to our age This tale 
of Herne the Hunter, for a truth. 1614 R. Tailor Hog 
hath lost pearl r. B iij, Our audience commonly are very 
simple idle-headed people. X63X Celestina i. 12 Shee is 
idle-headed, and almost out of her little wits. 

2 . Off one’s head, out of one’s wits ; distracted, 
delirious, 
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1S99 Hakuivt /■'Ty'. II. ii. inS Grayed in niijide and halfe 
out of Ills wit*.. .for whether he weie put in flight of vs. .or 
of sudden ioy. .hee became idle-headed, and for eight dayes 
space neither night nor day tooke any natiirall lest, and so 
at length died for lack» of sleepe. i6ai Bi'RTon Aunt. 
Mel. III. iv. I. ii. (1651) 656 Hilarion..for want of sleep 
became idle-headed. 1694 R. L’EsTRANnn Fables 132 The 
house was rided and her trinkets w'ent away* with the lest. 
Upon this loss .she fell idle-he.aded. 

4 Idlehed, -head. Ohs. [-HEAD.] Idleness. 
c laso Gen. Ex. 28 D03 hie folsen idel-hed. JS 94 CAnrw 
T’iiMfl (1881) J17 When night out issewd hoi e Silence, and 
sweuens {printed sweums] loaming idlehed. 

X'dlehood. arch. [-H00JX] Idleness, 
f 1540 Pil^r. T. 356 in Thynne's Animadv. (1875) App. i. 
87 Now he they takyn .. & we expellyd for our ydelhod. 
1820 Scott Monast, xii, Thy craven feai my truth accii.sed, 
Thine idlehood my trus abused. 

t I'dlelaik, -le^c. Ohs. [f. ns prec. -t- - eaik, 
==ON. -letkr action, f. leikr play.] Idleness, 
c laoo OrmiM 4738 Idellle«c iss haefedd pllhht & wi}>Kel>)> 
wit>J) t>in sawle. Und. 7845 patt he Ne lisste noliht wi}))j are 
Till naness kinness idellle33c. 

Idlely, obs. form of Idly. 

X'dlemail. rare. One who has no occupa- 
tion ; t formerly, in Ireland, a ‘ gentleman as 
opposed to a working-man. 

123J in Rymer Fcedera (1821) IT. ll. 812/2 Item, quod 
nuTlus. .ducat Kernes, nec genles vocatas Idelmen. 1428 
Waterford Arch, in \Qih Rep. Hist. AISS. Comtn. App. v. 
253 Whatt ever man. .arreste ony ydelman for ony trespasse 
done upon for.ayne grounde ..shal pay to the commynes 
x-s'k li. 1683 Trvon iFay to Health sn There are another 
sort of things called Idle-men or Gentle-men (but nothing 
gentle do we find from them). 1832 Carlyle /Iflsc., Corn- 
/.am Rhymes (1837) III. 164 A man, Workman or Idleman. 

tl'dlement. Ohs. [f. Idle o. -f - went.] Idle 
or profitless occupation, idling. 

1621 MABBn tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. l. it 8 These 
good things were not conferred vpon them.. to waste and 
consume these good blessings of God in vnnecessary Idle- 
ments. 1631 Celesilna i. 12 Let ns not spend the time thus 
in idlements. 

Idleness (ai'd’lnes). Forms ; see Idle a. 
[OE. idehtes, f. ^del Idle + -7tes -'NE.ss.] 
fl. Vanity: In (or oti) idleness, in vain (cf. 
Idle sb. i b). Obs. 

c8aS Psalter iv. 3 To hwon lufiaS 5e idelnisse, and 
soecao leasunge. /hid. cxxvi[i]. i NemrJe dryhten timbrie 
hus, in idelnisse winnaS 3 a limhriaS Sa. *303 R. Brunne 
Handl. Synne7it Swere nat hys name yn ydulnesse. 1340 
Aytnh. 164 Salomon .. yayde his dom ine zuiche manere, 
‘ydelnesse, ydelnesse, ydelnesse, and al het ich izi is ydel- 
nesse’. 1398 Tre.visa Barth. De P. R, xi.x. cxvi. (149s) gig 
It is not sayd In ydelnesse (thou hast made all in nombre 
weyghte and mestire). c 1400 Rom, Rose 3323 Ye may wele 
. . Youre wordis waste in idilnesse. 

2 . Groundlessness, worthlessness ; triviality ; in- 
eptitude, futility. 

1645 Boate Irel. Nni. Hist, (1652) 36 Who seeth not the 
idlene.ss of that fiction concerning a certain Fountain [etc.]? 
1738 H. WALfot.n Catal, Roy. Authors (1759) II. 17 Wio.. 
could accommodate their minds to the utmost idlenesses 
of litterature. _ 1883 Sir J. W. Chittv in Law Rep. 31 Ch. 
Dlv. 361 The idleness of the proceedings will be afterwards 
discovered. 

1 3 . Light-headednessj imbecility ; delirium ; also 
folly, foolishness, silliness. Ohs. rare. 

a 1336 Tindale Answ. More etc. (1830) 282 Interpreted ., 
as spoken of idleness of the head, by the reason of sickness. 
1 S 4 I R- Copland G?iydon's Quest. Clnrurg., The .sayde 
cautere.s applyed to the sayd places auayleth to ydlenes, 
fallynge euyll, paynes of the heade. 1612-13 Bp. Hall 
Contempl.y 0 . T, xvin. iv, What an idleness it is for foolish 
hypocrite.s to hope they can dance in a net, unseen of 
heaven 1 16^5 Boate Irel. Nat, Hist, (1652) 181 This Fever 
. . accompanied w'ith . . idleness or raving, and restlessness. 
4 . The state or condition of being idle or un- 
occupied ; want of occupation ; habitual avoid- 
ance of work, inactivity, indolence ; an instance of 
this. (Now the ordinary sense.) 

Bread of idleness, bread not earned by labour; cf. idle 
Mead (I DLE a. 4 c). 

_ ciooo Eccl, Inst. § 3 in Thorpe Laws II. 404 Seo ydelues 
is ^sere sawle feond. c 1203 Lay. 2491 3 Idelnesse makeS mon 
his monscipe leose. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian 233 Suer- 
dome & Idilnes forto fie. c 1430 tr. De Imitatione in. lix, 137 
Nature louek idelnes & bodely reste. 1376 Fleming Panopl. 
F.fist. 355 Apelles . . was such an enimie to ydlenesse, that 
his pencill was never drie, but still drawiuge a line. i6o6 
SiiAicS. Ant. ij- Cl. I. iv. 76 'Tis time we twaine Did shew 
our selues i’ th' Field. .Pompey Thriues in our Idlencsse. 
1611 Bible Prov. xxxi. 27 She looketh well to the wayes of 
her housholde, and eateth not the bread of idlenesse [Coverd, 
her bred with ydilnesj. *711 Steele Sped. No. 96 F 3 
Playing at Dice with other Servants, and the like Idle- 
nesses. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 153 F 3 Unable to 
support any of his children, except his heir, in the hereditary 
dignity of idlene.ss. 18^ Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) 1 . i. 51 
The .state.. insisted as its natural right that children should 
not be allowed to grow up in idleness. 

Idler (ai'dlai). [f. Idle v. + -erI.] 

1 . One who idles or is idle ; one who spends liis 
time in idleness ; an indolent person. 

(It has been used^ as the title of a periodical.) 

*S 34 T. Dorset in Suppress, Monasteries (Camden) 36, 
I havyngnotbyng to doo, as an idler went to Lambhethe to 
the byshopis place, to see what newts. 1687 Congreve Old 
Each. 1. 1 , Come, come, leave business to idlers, and wisdom 
to fools ; they have need of ’em. 1758 Johnson ititle) The 
Idler. *781 CowpER Retirem. 681 An idler is a watch that 
wants both hands, As useless if it goes as when it stands. 
1836 Hor. Smith Tit} Trump, 202 All rich idlers may 


he termed the representatives of former industry and talent, j 
1862 Tvndali. Mountaineer, i 5 Had 1 not been a wotker 
previous to mj’ release from London, I could not now Iiave 
been so glad an idler. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix.§3. 676 To 
all outer seeming Chailes was the most comsummate of idlers. 

2 . Nant. ‘ A general designation for all those 
on board a ship-of-war, who, from being liable to 
constant day duty, are not subjected to keep the 
night-watch’ (Smyth Sailor's JFord-hlc.) ; on board 
a whaler, one who is not required to assist in the 
capture of whales {Cent. Diet!). 

1794 Nelson 30 Julj- in Nicolas Disp. (1845) 1 . 464 The 
Agamemnon cannot get undp weigh ; site has only her 
boats' crews and Maltese, besides idlers. i8ig J. II. Vau-x 
iltem. I. NX. 229 It w.as but fair that I .shoiild sleep every 
night, .ns all peisons under the tienomin.ition of ‘Idlers’ 
iin'ariably do in king’s ships. 1840 R. II. Dana B^. Mast 
ii. 3 Having called up the ‘idlers’, namely, caipentei, 
cook, stewaid, etc. 1882 Nare.s Seamanship (ed. 61 gS 
RIarines, Idlers or Daymen. 

3. Plachinery. An idle svheel : see Idle a. 5 h. 
1875 in Knight Diet. Mecli. 

Idlesby ; see Idleby. 

1‘dleset. Sc, [f. Idle a. -I- (app.) Set sh., in 
sense of ‘ setting, putting’.] The condition of being 
reduced to idleness ; want of employment. 

1391 R. BRUen Serm. Kirk F.din. Yviija Ane veiie 
slight object or short idleset will enkindle them. 1396 
Dai.rymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. m. 329 That na true 
vertue wav able to hurt the body sa mekle as ycUeset or 
rycltes, 1830 Galt Lawrie T. vii. ii. (1849) 308 Idleset 
was to me a poor trade. 1856 Mrs. Oltphant Katie 
Stewart 36 Lady- Anne hersel is nevei held in such idleset. 

Idleship (ai'd’l/iit). Forms ; see Idle a, [f. 
Idle a. -h-SHiP.] 

fl. Vanity ( = Idleness i); inidkship, in vain. 
a 1230 Prov. ARlfred s86 in O. E. Mi^c, 120 Idilschipe 
and oiier-prute pat lerejr yong wif vuele pewes. c 1315 SiiORE- 
tiAM 93 Take naii5t hys name in ydelschepe. 1357 Lay 
Folks Catech. 183 The secund commandement hiddes us 
noght take In ydelship, ne in vayne the name of our god. 

•j- 2 . Inactivity, want of occupation, indolence. 

*357 Lay Folks C/7(ec//. 534 Ydel.ship. .makes men Lathe to 
hegyn any gode dedis. 1390 Gower CcjyC II. 59 If I mighte 
spede With any maner besinesse. There .shulde me none 
idelship Departen from her ladyship. 1496 Dives ty Pnnp. 
(W. de W.) vt. xiv. 2SS The wyse man sayth That ydel- 
shyppe hath taught moche malyme. 

3. As a mock title, after lordship, etc. 
tSSo Lt/ck Ladysmede (1862) I. 80 Here 1 find your young 
idleshlp . . holding a fool’s court of japers and talemongeis 
as usu.al. 1863 K. H. Digby Short Poems (1866) 24 But to 
write verse.s I have taken. In hopes your idleship to waken. 

Idlesse (ai'dlte). anh. Also idless. [A 
pseudo-antique formation from Idle a. ; see -E.ss 't-. 

App. fashioned after hnmhlesse ; the 19th c. romantic use 
dates from Scott.] 

Idleness, viewed in a poetic or romantic light ; 
dolce far niente. 

*396 SrENSER ^L Q. VI. ii. 31 My dales I haue not lewdly 
spent. Nor .spilt the blossome of my tender yeares In 
ydlesse. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol. i. v, As Idless fancied 
in her dreaming mood. i8o3_Scott Last Minstr, i. ii, 'I'he 
tables were drawn, it was idlesse all, *8iz Byron Ch. 
/far. It. xciv, Who thus . . Hath soothed thine idlesse with 
inglorious lays. *848 Lytton //arold xi. iv, The game , , 
which amused the idlesse of that age. 1B71 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixiv. 38 Necks soften of oxen in idles5e._ 1873 
Browning Red Colt. Ni.-cap 160 Till Norman idlesse 
stock our England too. 

X'dletetk, i'dlety. Sc. and north, [f. Idle 
a. The suffix is app. the Romanic -ty, which has a 
Sc. variant -teth ; cf. Dainteth,] = Idleness 4. 

xS^S Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 74 Sen that tyme is sic 
a precious thing.. Flee ydilteth, which is the greatest l.at. 
1391 R. Bruce Serm. Kirk Editi. Aa vijh, The ministerie 
is a wovke and no idleteth. 1808-80 Jamieson, Idlety, idle- 
ness. Idleties, idle frolics. Aherd. 1865 B. Brierlev 
Irkdale II. 13 He’re a bit gan to idlety’. 

Idling : see at end of Idle v. 

Idlish (ai'dlij), a. rare. Somewhat idle. 
i86s Carlyle Fredk^ Gt, xx. vl, IX. 109 Not pleasant .. 
to an idlish man in weak health. 

Idly (ai'clli), adv. Forms: i idellice, 4 ide- 
Hche, idillieh., idili, ydilly, 6 idlelie, ydlelye, 
id-, ydelly, idiely, idlie, (t-'i idely, 6-8 idlely, 
6 - idly [f. Idle a, -i- -ly ®.] 

1 . Vainly, in vain; uselessly; frivolously, care- 
lessly, ineffectively (cf. Idle a., senses 2-3).’ 

_ c 823 Vesp. Psalter Ixxxviii. 48 [Ixxxix. 47] Nales soSlice 
idellice [L. vane) 3 u jesettes beam monna. c 1380 Wvclif 
Serm, Sel. Wks. II, 341 panne Crist hadde died for noityt 
and ideliche, wijjouten cause. 1382 — Detd. v. n Thow 
sbalt not mystaak the name of the Lord thi God idillieh. 
>565 Jewel De/.Apol. (1611) 262 If ye list to cauill. .and ., 
tdlely to play with the words and phrases of the ancient 
Fathers. *623 Hart Anai. Ur. 11. xi. 122 [It] is not a thing 
so slightly to be passed ouer, as many may idlely imagine. 
1700 Astry tr. Saavedra-Faxardo II. 89 When a Prince 
idlely squanders away his subjects fortunes. 1764 Goldsm. 
Trav. 256 Thus idly busy rolls their world away. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. i. iv. 121 Stukeley idly placed 
COlania, at Colechester, or Peebles. 1842 Mrs. Browning 
Grk. Chr. Poets (1863) 70 Our heart is stirred, and not 
‘tdly 1871 R. Ellis CaUtlhts v. ii Then once heedfully 
counted all the thousands, We’ll uncount them as idly. 

t b. Incoherently (from affection of the brain), 
deliriously. Obs. 

.,*.^*5-73 Cooper Thesaurus, Aliena lonni.Ac speake 
id tel yin stekenesse, « ifoi ? Marston 4 Kath. 

HI. 93 My brother will qot Jute long, he talkes idlelyalreadie. 


1632 tr. Brncl's Praxis /\it‘d. nog They wliieh t.'ill: irllelv 
with amazednes.. for the most patt (lie. 

2 . in an idle nr iayy way ; witiiout working ; in- 
actively, indolently (cf. Idle a., senses 4-6). 

1375 liARnoi'R Biuce iv. 411 Olliii syiitliy ^eid lliame by, 
As thai war masteris, yalilly. *328 'J’indai.i' Ohed. Cht . 
Man Wks. (1573) 151/2 'To gel thee into a den, and lyur 
idlely, profitable to no man. 1347 Act i /.dm. 17 , c. 3 ^ 10 
Going loiie.viiig Idlely ahoiit. 1613 Pi rchas Pilgrimage 
1x614)309 'J'hey. .live idly upon almes, 1631 Isaax'kson in 
Fnllo's Abel A’eiliv,, A ndictees {i&Ciyi 11 , 160 lie lived itut 
idlely. 1736 Franklin Fss. \\'lcs. IL 8t lie that idly 
loses five shillings’ worth of time, loses five shillings. 1808 
SrorT Mann. vi. xx. And why stands .Scotland idly now i 
1874 GiiUi'N Short Hht. iii, S 5. i ig .Sheiifls had sldod idly 
by while the violence was done, 
t I-do, 71, Ohs. gedi'n to jnit, do, m.ake, - 

OIIG. /'//' 7 /d 77 ," f. to Dii.j riw/ir. and 
iiitr. To do. 

971 lllichl. Horn. 37 IsalUim ji3*m godum pe a‘uls mtm 
Ttedep his p.Tin iiehslaii. ex 1000 N/xxriw' 342 liwiet |)u ns 
to diisnSiim sedon wide, ciooo Agi. Golp. Luke xxui, 37 
^if pu si imlea ciniitg, sedo ]ie liable, t 1173 Lamb, /Join. 
pg HenulenelVe mate eft ^edon jtco sunneit. c 1205 Lay. 
3612 Al heo idiiden eftxxr liiie hire. 

I-do, MK, ])a. iqile. of Do 71 . 

IdOCPaS 6 (ai'clrtkiY's). Jilin, [a. F. idoeuxse 
(Ilaiiy 1796), f. Gr. tlSoi form, (igiirc + icfmjn 
mixing, mixture (see Cbahth).] r- V e.sdvi.vnit)'. 

1804 W. Nicholson tr. /'ourcroy’s Chem. IL 415 'Jhe 
idocr.ase is ntet with among the substances ejected fiom 
volcanos. 1811 PiNurRTON /’c/z-m/. 11 . 516 .Several remark- 
able p.arasitic stones; such as i. 'J'lie I'esuvian of Weiner, 
.and idocrase of Haiiy. 1844 At oi-r /\lht. 30 Idocrase occiit s 
crj’.slalllzed, either solitary or in groups. 1879 Ri'Ti.r v 
Study Rocks X, 142 Idocrase or Vesuvian js in its chemlral 
composition closely allied to the lime-alumina g.arnet-,, 

I-dodded, MF. pa. pple. of Dod 71. 

I-doat: see Ydought. 

Idol (ai'dal, oixl’l), sh. Forms : a. 3 ydele, 
idele, 4 idel. j 3 . 4-6 ydol(e, 5-6 ydoll, 5-7 idoU, 
6 idole, 4- idol. [ME. a. OF. 7 d{e)lc, and ido/e, 
ad. late L. iddl-tim (also hlSl-ttm in Prudentius c 400, 
Seduliiis c 470), image, form, spectre, apparition, in 
eccl. use ‘ idol a. Gr. el'SwXov image, phantom, 
idea, fancy, likeness, in LXX ‘idol’, f. etSos form, 
shape. Tlie early OF. idele, idle (11th c.), represent 
the Latin rdSbtm, the accentuation following that 
of the Greek, Tlie current Fr. idole was adapted 
in 13th c. from L. JddhnnJl 
The order of appear.ance of the senses in English does 
not correspond to llieii original development in Greek, 
where the sequence was app.arenily : ‘ appear.ance, iihantorii, 
unsubstantial form, image in water or a mirror, mental 
ima^e, fancy, m.ateii.al image or statue', and finally, in 
Jewish .and Cltristian use, ‘image of a false god'. In 
English this last was, under religious influence, the e.arllest, 
and in ME. the only sense; hence (as also in Fr.) came 
sense 2. These are the only popular u.ses of the word. 'J'he 
other uses are i6th c. adoptions of earlier Greek senses, 
often hovA’ever coloured by association with sense i. 

I. From Jewish and Christian use. 

1 . An image or similitude of a deity or divinity, 
used as an object of worship: applied to those 
worshipped by pagans, whence, in scriptural lan- 
guage, = false god, a fictitious divinity which ‘is 
nothing in the world’ (i Cor. viii. 4). 

r 1230 Gen. 4 Ex, 1871 Codes Sat rachel hadde stolen . . 
And oSre ydeles brojt fro sichem. a 1300 CnrsorM. 11759 
Al pair idels in a .stund Grouelings fel vnto he gnind. 1340- 
70 Alex, 4 Bind. 754 For jqur j-dil idoliis don 3011 tile 
wirche. 1382 Wvclif i Cor. viii. 4 We witen for an j’dol is 
no thing in the world, and that ther is no God hut oon. 
1388 — IFisd.xiv. 8 But the idol [1382 maumet] which is 
maad hi bond is cur.sid, bothe it, and he that made it. 14^ 
Caxton Fables of JEsop vi, A man Whiche had in his liows 
an ydolle the whiche oftyme he adoured as his god. 1353 
Eden Treat, Nenue Ivd. _(Aih.) 17 Y“ pviesle.s wliich seme 
y“ Idols are had in chiefe reuerence. 1600 J, Pory tr. 
/.eo's Africa \, 6 Some are Gentiles w’hich woi. ship Idols; 
otliers of the sect of Mahumet. 1651 Hobbes Letdath. iv. x-iv. 
(1839) 650 But the n.ame of idol is extended yet further in 
Scripture, to .signify also the sun, or a star, or anj’ other 
creature, visible or invisible, when they are worshipped 
for gods. 1727 Dn FoE.Sjj'S'/. Magici. i. (1B40) 27 Their dumb 
idols, whom they called by the name of the holy gods. 1840 
Carlylp. IV. (1858)275 Idol is Eidolon, a thing seen, 
a symbol. It is not God, hut a Symbol of God ; and perhaps 
one may question whether any the most benighted mortal 
ever took it for more than a Symbol. 18^ Pu.sr.Y Min. 
Proph. SI To say that it was made, was to deny that it was 
God. Hence the prophets so often urge this .special proof 
of the vanity of idols. 

^ b. Applied polemically to images or figures of 
divine beings and saints, and, more generally, to any 
material object of adoration in a Christian church. 

1 S 4 S Brinklow Compl. 52 [He] set vp in the same place 
another idol of S. lohan Baptyst. 1334 T. Sxmi'Son in 
Strype Eccl. piem. (1721) III. App. xviii. 47 Out of this 
mischievous idol the mass. 1366 in I’eacock Eng. Ch, 
Furniture (1866) 44 One Rood vvith Marie and John and 
the rest of such Idolles was brent. Ibid. 45 Item an Idoll 
of all halowes— cut in peces by Mr. william flearnes a year 
past. 1398 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 122 Like 
to Idols, fay-mens hookes. 1608-11 Bp. Hall Epist. i. vi, 
Wks. (1627) 284 The famous Kentish idoll moued her eyes 
and hands oy those secret gimmers which now euery puppet- 
play can imitate. 1630 {title) The Great Idol of the Mass 
overthrown ; a Sermon. .By a Protestant. 1839 Keighti.ey 
Hist, Eng. 11 , iv. 46 These various impostures were exposed 
at St. Paul's whither also were brought other idols from all 
parts of the country. 
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•f" 0. A representation of a deity under some 
monstrous and non-iialural form. Ohs. 

01400 MAliNOnv. XV. (1839^ 164811111016 woibchipen symu- 
bcies and sunime ydoles. Itiit betvveiie Symulacres and 
ydoles is a giet difference. For symulacies ben j mages made 
after lyltnesse of men or of wommen, 01 of the soiine, 01 of 
the mone, or of ony best, or of ony kyndely thing. And 
j'doles is an ymage made of lewedwilleofman, jiat man may 
not fynden among kyndely thinge.s. As an ymage Jiat hatli 
iiij hedes, on of a man, another of an hors, or of an ox, or 
of .sum ojiei best )iat no man hath seyn. 

2 . Jig. Any thing or person that is the object of 
excessive or supreme devotion, or that usurps the 
place of God in human affection, a. A thing. 

[1SS7 N- T. (Genev.) i John v. 21 Babes kepe your selues 
front idoles.] 1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. iig In sum 
hartis is gravit new agane Ane image, callit cuvatyce of 
geir ; Now, to expell Jiat idoll . .God gif)ie giace. 1639 T. 
Baucis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 351 It is only to save their 
pauses that mettle, wheieof they make their Idoll. 1706 
Piiir.Lips led. Kersey), Idol,, .any Object of one’s Fondness. 
1737 [.S. Bcrington] G. di Lnadt Mem. 4 Money, the Idol 
of other People, was the least of his Care. 1771 Macicunzie 
Man Feel, xviii. (1803) 40 His darling idol, was the honoui 
of a soldier. 1831 BRCwsTr.R Newion (1855) Il.xxii. 286 He 
tells him that space is now the idol of Englishmen, 
b. A person so adoied. 

iggi SnAKS. Two Gent. ii. iv. 144 Pm Was this the Idoll, 
that you worship so ? Fal. Euen she. 1639 T. Brugis tr. 
Camus' Mor. Relat. 270 Whom shee openly cals hei 
servant, and makes of him her Idoll. 1797 Burke Corr. IV. 
433 They who make a man an idol, when he is off his 
pedestal will treat him with all the contempt with which 
blind and angry worshippets treat an idol that is fallen. 
1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 44 How can .she bea\‘ neglect ? 
she has been the idol of society. 1839 Thirlwall Greece 
VI. lii. 266 A hero who was the idol of his army. 

II. From classical Greek (and Latin) use. 
i' 3 . An image, effigy, or figure of a person or 
thing; esp. a statue. Ohs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 115 The citezens of Orleaunce, 
had huylcled in the honor of her, an Image or an Idole. 
1583 Stanyiiuhst ALneis it. (Arb.) 51 He rash charged with 
launce thee mystical idol. 1391 SrENsCE Ruins Rojne v. 
Her brave writings . . In spight of time . . Doo make her 
Idole through the world .appeare. 1603 Verstegan Dec. 
Intell. iii. (1628) 72 His Idoll was after his death honored 
prayed and sacrificed vnto. 

t b. A counterpart, likeness, imitation; = Image 
sh. 4, 4 c. Ohs. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. ii. 41 Men. .Doe her adore, .As th 
Idole of her makers great magnificence. 1641 Chapman's 
Buss)! D'Anibois Plays 1873 II, Ci So women . .Are the most 
perfect Idols [1607 images] of the Moone. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. lot Th’ Apostat in his Sun-bright Chaiiot sate. 
Idol of Majestie Divine. 

tc. Aspect, appearance, likeness; =Imageji^.3. 
1384 R. Scot Discov. Wiichcr. xv. ii, (1886) 323 Orobas 
Cometh foorth like a horsse, but when he putteth on him 
a mans idol, he talketh of divine vertue. 

t 4 . An inert inactive person (who has the form, 
without the proper activity or energy, of a man). 
- F. idole, but iu Eng. naturally associated with 
idle — Idler. Ohs. 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tint. 238/1 It is not an 
honour of idlenesse, to bee called to this state, and therfore 
th.-tt he must not play the idoll, but. .must glue himselfe to 
it .and take paines about it. 

5 . A visible but unsubstantial appearance, an 
image caused by reflexion as in a mirror, an in- 
corporeal phantom, 

1363 W. Fulke Meteors (1640I 41 b, Men have seen, .two 
Siinnes . .They are nothing else but Idols or Images of the 
Sunne, represented in an equall. .watry cloud, r 1611 Ciiat- 
man/AWxxiii. 94, I see we have a soul In th’ underdwell- 
ings, and a kind of man-resembling idol. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad 344 In hell there souls are, though they have no 
hearts, But idols only are, and forms of men. 1678 Cun- 
WORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 784 By the Idol of the Soul Plotinus 
seems to mean, an Airy or Spirituous Body. 1822 Shelley 
Faust II. 386 It is an enchanted phantom, A lifeless idol. 
1886 STEVENSON_Dr. Jekyll x. 114, I looked upon that ugly 
idol [his image] in the glass. 

6 . A mental fiction ; a phantasy or fancy. 

1377 Vautrouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. 123 In their 
heart they stablish, not the righteousnes of the lawe . . but 
a mere fantasia and an Idoll of the lawe. 1684 tr. Agrlppa's 
Van. Arts 335 They frame to themselve.s .. so many Idols 
and Phantomes of their own Imaginations about divine 
things. 1899 Bindlay in E,vpositor Feb, 94 They hold and 
grasp the very God in Christ, and are no longer mocked 
with vain idols and phantoms of blessedness. 

b. Logic. A false mental image or conception ; 
a false or misleading notion; a fallacy; =IdoluM2. 

[1620 Bacon; secldolum.'] 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 
I. v. § s- 884 But this is a mere idolum sp>eciis, avi idol of 
the cave or den. Ibid. 886 This is but another idol of the 
Atheist.s den. 1733 Shaw tr. Bacon's Hov. Org. i. Aph. 
xxxix, There ai e four Kinds of Idols that possess the Mind 
of Man. . . We will, .call the first Kind, Idols of the Tribe ; 
the second. Idols of the Den\ the third. Idols of the 
Market-, and the fourth, Idols of the Theatre. 1783 
Reid Intell. Powers vi. viii. 652 To eveiy bia.s_ of the 
understanding, by which a man may be misled in judging, 
or drawn into error, Lord Bacon gives the name of idol. 
1877 CoNDER Bas. Faith ii. 8t Impenetrability, so con- 
fidently assumed as a self-evident primary property of 
matter . . is seen to be an idol of our imagination, 
f 7. A fictitious personation ; a coimterfeit, sham ; 
a pretender. (By Spenser used of a magic counter- 
feit.) Obs. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 11 To walke the woodes with 
that his Idole faire. 1611 Speed Hist, Gt, Brit. ix. xx. § 17 
VOL. V, 


She well knew that this Lambert was but an Idoll, Immmered 
out of the hot biaine of that Boutefew Ricliaid Simon, yet 
shee embi.Tceth the occasion, countenanceth the Impostuie. 
161Z D.uifs Why It eland etc. (1787) 47 Those two idols 01 
counterfeits which weie set up against him in the beginning 
of his reign. 1622 Bacon £«./'’//, 29 He knew the pretended 
Pliuitageiiet to be but an Idoll. 1660 Fuller Ay/jri; Coti- 
tiS4i)2S2 King Heniy- the Seventh was much troubled 
with idols, pitiful per.sons who pretended themselves princes. 

1 8 . The phrase idol shepherd used in Zech. xi. 17 
in Geneva Bible and 161 r (where the Vtilg. has 
0 pastor Ct idoltini, LXX ol iroiftaivoUTes rd jjLaTaia, 
and the Revised Veision of 18S5 ‘worthless shep- 
herd’), was fiequently used in 17th c. polemics, 
sometimes with allusion to idolatry, sometimes 
with idol taken as = ‘ counterfeit ’ or ‘ sham ’ (sense 
7), sometimes associated with idle (see sense 4), 
and so ‘ neglectful of duty Ohs. 

[1535 CovcRDAi.E Zech. xi. 17 O Idols shepherde, that 
leaueth the flocke.] 1560 Bible (Genev.) ibiti., O idole 
shepherd that leaueth the flocke. IS75~8S Aar. Sandys 
Sertn. (Parker Soc.) 71 Wo therefore to the idle and idol 
pastor. 1390 H. Barrow in Confer, iii. 53 We are ledd 
vnto Idoles when we are ledd vnto such Ministers as you, 
which.. ate Idole Shepheids and Ministers. i6n Bible 
Zech. xi. 17 Woe to the idoll .shepheard that leaueth the 
flocke. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus ii. i All idle, and 
idoll, Ministers that thrust themselues in for Pastors, and 
can onely feed themselues. 1634 Canne Necess. Separ. 
(1849) 121 Reading of homilies in the church . . is said to be 
. . but the instrument of foolish and idol shepherds. 

9 . allrih. (without hyphen). 

Often not distinguishable from the combinations in 10. 

^1383 R. Brovvni; Answ. Casisuright 33 He will haue . . 
an Idol Christ to be the life of the chuich. Ibhl. 34 What 
remaineth but an Idol or counterfet christ? 1623 B. Jo.n.son 
Underiooods, Celebr. Charis viii. Nay, I will not let you sit 
’Foie your idol glass a whit ! 1648 Gage West Ind. xviii. 

124 Placing there their Idoll Saints and Images. 1697DHYDEN 
Virg. Georg, iv. 307 Besides, not Egypt, India .. more With 
seivile Awe their Idol King adoie. 1827 Keble Chr. 17th 
Stmd. Trin. v, What idol shapes aie on the wall poui tray’d. 
1834 Proc. Soc. Antiq. HI. 51 William Sells . . exhibited. . 
three sketches of an Idol Figine of Mexican appearance. 

10 . Comb, a. simple attrib. Of ait idol, of idols, 
as idol-altar, -chapel, -chariot, -clergy, -dwellitig, 
-figure, -form, -graith, -house, -priest, -procession, 
-prophet, -room, -sanctuary , -service, -shrine, 
-throne, b. Pertaining to or connected with idols 
or idol-worship, idolatrous, as idol-devotion, -enjoy- 
ment, -feast, fire, -folly, -hope, -hymn, -ocean, 
-offering, -pressure, -sacrifice, -sin. c. appositive, 
as idol-block, -devil, -gold, -notion, -self, -stiake. 

1611 Bible t Macc. i. 54 Thej'. .builded *idole altar.s 
throughout the cities of luda. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
372 ff'he dust of the idol-altais was cast into the brook 
Kedron. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 93 To woiship 
. .not that Virgin, on Earth holie, in Heaven glorious ; but 
these idol-conceits, and_ *idol-blockes of her. i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 41 Each ’"idol-chapel .. which they had multi- 
plied to their idols. 1613 PukCHAS Pitgrbnage (1864) 142 
They haue those ’■Idol-chaiiots, like vnto Towers, to the 
di awing whereof, many thousands of deuout persons put 
their helping-hand. 1608 Sylvester Du Barias 11. iv. iv. 
Decay 226 BaTs ’'Idol-Clergy hee [Jehu] doth bring to 
nought. 1600 Holland Livy 1333 In old time they called 
this '"Idoll-devill, Vejovis, because he was deprived of all 
power to helpe and doe good. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1864) 136 Which [sacrifices] in *ldoll-deuotion were all 
bestowed after on the poore. 1816 Byron Ch. Har, ni. 
xci, *I(dol-dwelIings, Goth or Greek, i860 Po.sey Min. 
Proph. SS4 God would wring his idol-sacrifices and 
■'idol-enjoyments from him. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xxx. 
95 Such Wakes, and '’Idol-Feasts. 1832 Tennyson 
' Love thou thy Land' 69 A wind to puff your ’'idol-fires, 
And heap their ashes on the head. 1827 Kedle Chr. ) '. 
Sth Sund. Easter vii, An ’"idol foim of earthly gold. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 297 Whither the lustfull 
Spaniard brought it, with his *Idol-gold from ravisht Indya. 
i860 Pu.sEV Min. Proph. 193 Bethel, the centre of their 
'idol-hopes. 1377 tr. BullingePs Decades (1592) 1022 To 
sacrifice at the altars of their gods in ''idoll-houses, that is 
to .say, in their idol temple.s. 1882 Archveol. Cantiana 
XIV. 103 A temple or idol-house tvhere King Ethelbert 
according to the rites of his tribe was wont to pray. 1827 
Keble Chr. K 3rd Sund. Lent viii. What seem'd an 'idol 
hymn, now bieathes of thee. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) g8 Common Experience tthe surest Corrector of all 
’'Idol Notions and hasty Reasonings^. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charnc (1737) L 60 Having, .con.secrated in our-selves 
certain idol-notions, which -we will never suffei to be 
unveil'd. 1608 Sylvester Du Bartas u. iv. iii. Schisnie 
371 A hundred Prophets .. Resist their rage, and from sad 
drowning keep The svracked planks on th’ 'Idol-Ocean 
deep. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 63 Their Priests 
collusions to make gaines of the 'Idol-offerings. 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav. 187 Truly these "Idoll Priests aie in 
such great esteeme among them. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. 
(1867) 439 He became an idol-priest in Thessalonica. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 140 Sir lohn Mandeuile re- 
porteth the same Historic of their *Idoll-Procession, and 
the ashes of those voluntary Martyrs, 1662 Stillingel. 
Otig. Sacr. n. V. g 2 He that prophesied in the name of an 
Idol, .this was the 'Idol-Prophet. 1605 Sylvester Du 
B arias it. iii. iv, Captaines 6-yi Contemns the Fountains of 
God’s sacred Law, Fiom '"Idoll-Puddles poysoning drink to 
draw. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 444 In the entries 
of their houses they have an 'Idol-roome, where they 
Incense the.se Deities morning and evening, i860 Pusey 
Min. Proph. 28 Partaking of their 'idol-sacrifices and 
idolatrous rites. Ibid. 150 That God would desolate the 
'idol-sanctuaries of Israel, a 1711 Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 
1721 IV. 48s For ■'Idol-.self great God dethrones. 1568 
Cheny in Strype Ann. Ref, tiyog) I. lii. 525 Whether., 
a godly man may be at "'idol-service tvith his body, his 


heart being \yith God. 1649 G. Daniel Trinnrch , Rich. It, 
cclx.wii, This 'Idol-shiine .. can boast of greater things 
Then many Temples famed. 1608 Sylvester 73// A’no 
II. iv. IV. Decay 184 Thou biought'st Samaria toThine 'Idol- 
Sjn. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. I. xxi, Dens where 
idol-snakes delight Again to cover Satan from their sight. 

d. objective and objective genitive, as idol- 
breaker, -maker, -monger ; idol-breaking, -framing, 
-tnongering, -serving, e. instiumental and loca- 
tive, as idol-anchored, -hated, -prone, -wedded, adjs. 

1832 Meanderings off lent. I. 211 A heathen lamp supplies 
With meagre beam Iiis 'Idol-anchoied eyes. 1579 Fulke 
Confut. handers 593 The idokiteis haue had two generail 
counceK of their side, the 'idoll bieakers none. 1840 
C.ARLYLE 77/.'//7 /;x IV. {1858) 2S5 We aie to consider Luther as 
a Prophet Idol-bieaker. 1897 Daily Hews 12 Oct. 6/3 The 
bigoted Sikandei, whose 'idol-breaking zeal procured him 
the title of But-Shikan, or ‘ Iconocla.st 1677 Gale 
Gentiles in. 33 It drew their 'Idol-framing lieai ts to set., 
their adoration on these creatures, the Sun, Moon and Stars. 
1603 H. Chettle AV/c///. Spring SougV\\\. in Eng. Mourn. 
Gann. F iv b, The godly Constantine. .Purgde this lies aire 
from'Idoll-hatedsinne. ai6ig Foihukhv A iheom. i.xi. 85 
(1622) 121 In making himselfe an Idol-God, hee becommeth 
both an 'Idol-maker, and an Idol it selfe. 1612-13 Bp. Hall 
Contempl., O. xviii. i. Abandon those ^idol-mongers, 
restoie devotion to her purity. 1889 C. Edvvardes Sardinia 
184 'Idol-mongeiing was a profitable line of life. 1603 
Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iii. in. Law 1121 (*Idol-prone) 
example leading them. 1606 Ibid. n. iv. ii. A'lagnijlcence 
64s 'Idol-serving Nile. 1603 Ibid. n. iii. iv. Cnptaines 217 
This 'Idol-wedded Town. 


f. Special comb : idol’s day, a clay on wliich 
an idol is honoured ; idol-sh.ell, a tropical mollusc 
of the family AmpuUariidee. 

x6ji Milton Samson 1297 This Idol’s day hath been to 
thee no day of rest, 1861 P. P. Carpenter Mollusca 
(Cent.l, The true ampullarias, which are peculiar to tropical 
America, and are called idol-shells by the Indians. 

t Idol, V. Obs. 1-are. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
make an idol of ; to idolize. (See alsoquot. 1644.) 

1398 Sylvester Du Barias n. ii. ii. Babylon 20 Good 
princes.. Who idol not theii peaily sceptci’s glory. 1607 
Lingua n. ii. D iij. And when they haue thus Idold her [a 
lady-love] like Pigmalion, they fall downe and woiship her. 
1644 .Abp. Maxwell Sacrosancia Reg. Maj. xi. 115 They 
J doled the Covenant so much, that they would lenounce 
God, if he would not be. .the God of the Covenant. Ibid. 
XV. 147 He resolveth to Idoll or serve couuptly the humour 
and state of the people where he liveth. 

Idola : see Idolum. 

t I'dolant. [fi Ii>0L v. -f- -ant i.] = Idolater, 

1392 Sylvester Tri. Faith iii, A counilesse hoast of 
crakiiig Idolants By E-say’s faith is here confounded all. 

fldola’Ster, sb. and a. Obs, Forms: 4-1; 
ydolastre, -aster, 6 idolastre, (-estour), 7 idol- 
aster. [a. OF. idolastre (now idoldtre), var. (by 
confusion with suffix -asfre, -dire) of idol- , ydolatre : 
see Idolateh.] 

A. sb. An early equivalent of Idolater i. 

£•1386 Chaucer Pars. T. T 673 What difference is bitwixe 

an ydolastre \v.r. ydolaster] and an Auaiicious man. c 1430 
Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 139 Or Austin cam, we 
slombryd in diiknesse, Lyk ydolastres, 1303 Hawes 
E.vamp. Virt. vii. st, 54 In whiche tyme they weie ydole- 
stour.s. 1333 W. Watreman FardU Faiions 11. xi. 237 His 
[Mahomet’s] father was an idolastre after the mailer of tlie 
heathen. i6i6 Bullokar, Idolaster, an Idolater. 

B. adj. Idolatrous. (OF. idolastre, F. idoldtre, 
primarily adj.) 

1384 Hudson Judith iv. 358 Her yv’ry neck and brest of 
alabastre Made Heathen men of her more idolastre. 

Idolater (oidp'latsi). Forms; a. 4 ydo- 
latrour, 4-6 ydolatrer, 4-7 idolatrer, (6 ydol-, 
idolatrar). IB. 6 ydolatre, -ater, -ato"ur, idolo- 
ter, 7- idolator, 6- idolater. [Gr. {tdcoRo-KdrpTjs 
(N.T.), idol-worshipper, gave eccl. L. (Tertullian) 
Jddlolatres, later -/a7; a (see Idololater), shortened 


in Romanic to idold ira (Sp., Pg. idold ira, It. 
idold tro), OF. idolaire, ydolatre, "whence (by con- 
fusion with the suffix -astre, -dtre') idolastre, idoldtre 
(see Idolaster). Our a form idolatrer, -rour, was 
either f. OF. idolaire + agent-suffix -er, -our, or was 
a native formation from idolatr-y (cf. astronom-y, 
-er, etc.) with same suffix ; the B form idolater, 
-our, was either a phonetic simplification of idola- 
trer, -our, or ad. F. idolaire, idoldtre.] 

1 . A worshipper of idols or images ; one who 
pays divine honours to an image or representation 
of a god, or to any natural object as a deity. 

a. 1,1380 WvCLir IVks. (1880) 88 pSs wickld ydolatrours. 
1382 — I Cor. X. 7 Neithir be 3e maad ydolatreris (that is, 
woischiperis of false mawmetis). £1449 Fecocx Repr, u. 
iii. 153 Vsers of ymagis ben j'dolatrers. 1474 Caxton 
Chesse 63 They forgid ydolles and were ydolatrete.s. i^a6 
Pilgr. Pe>f. (W. tie W. 1531) 194 Brought vp in Egipt 
amonge ydolatrars, 1337 N. T. (GeneVL) EpA. v. $ No .. 
couetous person, which is an idolatrer. iS74 N- Daniel in 
Grosait Spenser's IVks. I. 422 We lose the love of Idola- 
trars. 1624 Donne Devotions Expostul. xx. (ed. 2) 492 The 
present execution of manifest Idolatrers. 

|3. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531I 3 But takyng & 
gyuynge it to stockes and stones, as ydolatres', wor.shyp- 
pynge them for goddes. 1329 More Suppl. Sonlys Wks. 
315/1 Idolaters, Turkes, Saracens, and Painims.^ c 1340 
Pilgr, T. 33d in Thynne's Animadv. (1875) App. i. 86 We 
be called fornicators when tyme we be ydolotorii, & take 
antychrist for our bed. 1362 W1N5KT Cert. Tractates i. 
Wks. iSfiS I. 9 Ignorantis off God and ydo!atomi.s. 1638 
Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i. 3 The Chaldeans, the great 
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IDOLATRESS. 


26 


IDOLIZER. 


Idolaters of fire. 1687 A. Lovelt. tr. Theveuoi's Trav, iil. 
38 If these Indian Women be Idolaters, they gobave-faced ; 
and if _ Mahometans, they are Vailed. 1710 Norris Chr-. 
Prud. iii.123 We call them idolaters, .who pay that Religious 
Worship which is due only to God, to something else that 
is not God. 1841 Knro Bible Hist. Palestine 222 Many 
superstitions .. of the ancient idolaters. 185* RoeerT.som 
Lect. Ep. Cor. xlvii. (1859) 430 The idolater is not merely 
he who worships^ images, but he who gives his heart to 
something which is less than God. 

2. An adorer, idolizer, devoted admirer of (some 
person or thing). 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boayst nan's Theat. World 0 ij h, Old 
covetous men, ydolaters of their treasures. 1652 Cotterell 
Cassandra vi. (1676) 343 He was a Lover, or rather an 
Idolater of that sex. 1660 Willsford Scales Comin. Pref. 
A V, The Parasites of the Rich, or the Idolaters of Fortune. 
1781 CowPER Retirem, 220 The lover too. .Tender idolater 
of absent charms. 1884 Swinburne in igfA Cent. Oct. 554 
Had not the idolators of either [author] insisted.. on the 
superior claims of their respective favorite. 

Idolathite, -yte, erron. forms of Idolothtte, 
Idolatrer ; see Idolater. 

Idolatress (sid^^datres). [f. Idolater + -Esa.] 
A female idolater. Also fig. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614I 243 Having to wife an 
Egyptian Idolatresse. 1667 Milton P. L,. r. 445 That 
uxorious King, whose heart.. Beguil’d by fair Idolatresses, 
fell To Idols foul. 1796 Seward Anecd. (ed. 3] III. 26 
Jeanne was burnt, .as a sorceress, an idolatress, a blasphemer 
of God. i860 PuSEV Min. Proph. 608 The marriage with 
idolatresses brought, .the profanation by their idolatries. 

Idolatric (sidoliE-trik), a. rare. [ad. mod.L. 
idolatric-ns (if-idth c. in Du Cange), f. idolairja, 
for idololatrla iclolalry ; see -10. Cf. F. idoldtrique 
(Littre).] =next. 

1669GALE Crt. Gentilesi.ii.vm. 103 This IdolatricDeifying 
of the Sun. 1677 Hid. m. 106 Enticed to Idolatric Adora- 
tion. 1716 M. Dkvxt.^ Athen. Brit. II. 422 Christ . . would 
look upon such an Honour, .to he Idolatrick. [1887 E. Joiin- 
.SON in Antigua Mater The quarter whence the anti- 
idolatric movement came.] 

i Idolatrical (aidulK-trlkal), a. Ohs. [f. asprec. 
-1- -AL.] Of or pertaining to idolatry; idolatioiis. 
iSJo ? Hooper Exam. Apparel We haue in our 

Church no publique worshyppyngofidoiles, no Heathenishe 
or idolatrical sacrifice. 1362 Win3Et Cert. Tractates iii. 
Wks. 1888 I. 28 He callis the saidis solenniteis idolatrical, 
superstitius. 1662 Thorndike Just Weights Sf Mens, xix, 
This is demonstration that the soul has nothing in it that 
is idolatrical. 1796 Peggf. Anonym. (1809) 177 If Christ be 
not God, their worship of him is Idolatrical, 

Hence t Idola-trically adv., in an idolatrous way. 
1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles i. ii. viii. 103 An heart Idolatri- 
cally inclined. 

tldola'trious, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f, med.L. 
tdolatrl-a Idolatry -ous : cf. industri-onSf etc.] 

= iDOLATROnS. 


15^3 Homilhs ii. Idolatry in. (1859) 224 The idolatrious 
[1582 idolatrous] opinions of our image maintainer.s. 

Idolatrize_ (sidp'Iatraiz), v. [f Idolatr-t + 
-IZE ; cf. botanize, rhapsodize , scruthtizei] 

1 1. iiitr. To worship an idol or idols ; to commit 
or practise idolatry. Also, to idolairize it. Obs. 

159* Daniel Compl. Rosamond xxii, All that honour thee 
Idolatrize. 1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (1881) zi 
Cease (fondlings) henceforth to idolatrize With Venus, youi 
Carpathean-sea borne Queene. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. 
Past. I. i, The Persians did idolatrise Unto the Sunne. 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. vii. 1321 With worldly Honor 
some idolatrize. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat iv. {1867) 14s 
Hast thou not idolatrized to thy friend ? 1664 H. Morp 
Myst. Inig. 283 A Christian City or Polity Idolatrizing and 
debauching others with Idolatry. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
To Idolatrize, to commit Idolatry. 

t b, ? To exercise an incitement to idolatry. 

1601 Chester Loiie's Mart. 143 Ore my heait your eyes 
do idolatrize. ^ 

2, trans. To make an idol of, to worship idola- 
trously. Chiefly in fig. use : To adore, to admire 
excessively; to idolize. 

1613 Daniel Hymen's Tri. it. i, Idolatrize not so that Sex, 
1631 Brathwait Whimsies, Traneller 93 It hath brought 
him to idolatrize himselfe. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerpn. 111. ii. 16 The consecrated lioste which Papist^ 
Idolatrize. 1740 Chf.yne Regimen 9-10 Idolatrising the 
Creatures, the moral Powers., being erased [etc.]. 1830 
Bldc^Vt XXVIII, 244 An fige whicK, .idolatrizes the 
tangible and the material x894Grosart iu Green Pasinre^ 
Intrpd. io We are so used to idolatrize Shakespeare because 
of Ills simply incomparable genlu-s. 

t3. To render idolatrous. Obs. rare. 

1678 CupwoRTH yj-jA i. iv. § 36. 628 Christianity. . 
was thereby itself paganized and idolatrized. 

Hence Idolatri-zing vbl. sb. and ppl, a. ; Idola- 
tri-zer, one who idoiatrizes : an idolizer or idolater. 
. .T- ■''■DAMS Devil's Banquet 2 Erring, adulterating, 

laolatrisii^ Solomon. ai 6 ig Fotherby Aiheom^ i. vi § 2 
(1622)41 For, bow should, .iclolatmiiig, be sinne: if there 
WMe not a God 7 1642 A. Prowse Let. to Friend in Lend. 
3 I hat minor part so much cry^ed up, and doted on by the 
IdoIatnzer.s thereof. 1B17 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert tv. i ii. 

V Balaam . .a seer of the idolatrising Gentiles. 

Idolatrous (sid^-latras), a, [f. Idolater ' F. 
idol&tre + -O0S.] ' 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of idolatry. 

Bale zl/of, 55 Your papa..whyche appoynted them 
ydelnesse. 139* Greene Groai's 
W. lVtt (x6tg) 37 '^re it not an idolatrous oath, I would 
1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
tt. § xo The Idolatrous customs of those Nations. 176s 
T. Hutchinson Htst. Mass. I. iv. 428 The exception to thf 


word Sunday was founded upon its superstitious idolotrnus 
origin. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. Ittd. I. 443 Their religion, 
however, though idolatrous, has no resemblance whatever 
to that of the Hindus. 1863 W. Phillips .Speeches iii. 46 
Idolatrous veneration for the state. 

2. Used in or devoted to idol-worship. ? Obs. 

1613 PuRCti.AS Pilgrimage (1614) 98 Because of the judge- 
ments for the idolatrous liigh places in it._ 1647 Foi-i-rR 
Good Th. in IForse T. (1841) 103 He .satv an idolatrous altar 
at Damascus. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 335 The idola- 
trous temple of Jaganaut. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Misc. 
Tr. 232/1 Tlie road extends through innumerable towns, 
with idolatrous temples. 

3. Of a person : Worshipping images or idols ; 
given to the worship of idols or false gods, 

2600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 9 So as whole Realmes 
which were Idolatrous, are now obedient to the Apostolique 
Sea. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xxiii. 5 Hee put downe the idola- 
trous priests whome the kings of ludah had ordeined to 
biirne incense. 1671 Milton Samson 1364 The Philistines 
Idolatrous, uncircumcised, unclean. 1790 Gibbon Misc. 
Wks. (1814) V. 189 Zangwebar, the coast of the Zenghis, was 
still savage and idolatrous. 18x2 Shelley Chas. J, t. 85 To 
that idolatrous and adulterous torturer, 
t b. Constr. of. Obs. rare. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 295 [He] Makes 
her a Countesse, and withall becomes so idolatrous of her, 
that [etc.]. 

Hence IdoTatrousness, the quality or condition 
of being idolatrous. 

1583 Goi.DING Calvin on Dent, xxxii. 189 The parties . , 
that turne away from this lawe through their idolatrous, 
nesse. 1633 Ames Cerem. 11.487 The formalities of 
that Altar, conteyningall the idolatrousnessc that Was in it. 
1764 Harmer Observ. xxi. vi. 276 How came this notion of 
the idolatrousness of Nebuchadnezzar’s command to he so 
universal 7 


Idolatrously (oidpflatrasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an idolatrous manner. 

1383 SruBBFS Anat. Abus. It. (1882) 112 Any thing that 
hath been idolatroiisly abu.sed by the papists. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. in. ii, 23 That the Idolatrously minded 
might not find their pathes, a 1791 Wesley Serm. Ixxxiii. 
I. 18 Wks. iBii IX. 433 They are .. [not] permitted to love 
one another idolatrously. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl Retig. 
Knmul. I. 88 The Assyrians .. u.sed very extensively draw- 
ings and figures of animals, but probably not idolatrously. 

Idolatry (aid^flatri). Form.s ; 3-6 ydolatrie, 
-y, -ee, 4-6 idolatrye, 4-7 -ie, 6 -i, 5- idolatry, 
[a. OF. idol-, ydolatrie (lath c.,in Littre), mocl.F, 
idoldtrie «= Pr. ydolatria, It., Sp. idolairi’a, repr. a 
Common Romanic type tddlalria (also in med.L.), 
shortened from eccl. L. iddlolafrJa (Terlullian), a. 
Gr. (N.T.) tibuKoKarpda, f. ti'5wXo-v Idol + Aar/ifia 
service, worship, Latbia.] 

1. The worship of idols or images ‘ made with 
hands’; more generally, the paying or offering of 
divine honotrrs to any created object. 

c 1230 Gen. <$• Ex. 4143 Ydolatrie, Sat was hem lef, ofte 
vt-wrojte hem sorses dref. 1382 Wvct.iF Acts xvii. 16 
Seynge the ettee 5ouiin to ydolatrie. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
V, xcvii. 71 He had forsaken his Idolatry, and was hecomyn 
Seruaunt of the oonly God. 1526 Tindale t Pet. iv. 3 We 
have spent the tyme._. in eatynge, di ynkynge and inabhomin- 
able ydolatrie [1611 idolatne.s]. 1699 Burnet sgAoi. xxviii. 

1 1700) 340 This we believe is plain Idolatry, when an In- 
^nsible piece of Matter, such as Bread and Wine has 
Divine Honors paid it. 1781 Cowper Ho/e 409 The gross 
idolatry blind heathen.s teach. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire i. 9 n he cathedrals] those huge temples of Catholic 
iu 'L* 1^' Newman Apol. 413 In the midst of 

the abominable idolatries and impuiities of that fearful time 
they could not do otherwise. ’ 

attrib. i6ji Bp. Mountagu Diatribse ni. 347 In their 
iQolatry seriuce. 


1671 Milton^. A. UL 418 To woi-ship calves, the delt 
Of Fgypt. .And all the idolatries of heathen round, 

2. Immoderate attachment to or veneration 1 
any person or thing; admiration savouring 
adoration. 

c«86 Chaucer Pars. T. P674 Therfore .selth seiiit Pt 
aa aphesios 5 that an Auaricious man is the thraldom 
ydolatrie}. 1326 Pilgr. Pe. 
(W. de W. 1531) 6 They make all that loueth them inovdj 
ately to commyrie ydolatry. 1557 N.T. (Genev.) Col. iii 
Gouetousnes which is idolatric. 1368 Grafton Chron. 1 
92 Uney] caused that place [where a popular man w 
executed] to be watched, that such Idolatrie .should th« 
no i^re be used. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Reh 
335 Ihose tearmes of Idolatrie which grow in the mouth 
of overs. 17^ Cowper Progr. Err. 461 Thou god of 0 
idolatry, the Press. 2837 Lytton E. Malirav. ii. i, ] 
u,^ally falls at last into the popular idolatry. 

Idole, obs. form of Idol. 


• — ov. -r-JVT. ic. 

letto.] A little idol. 

1674 Blount Glossogr (ed. 4), Idolet, a little Idol. 

J. Baretti Journ. Land, to Genoa I. vi. 36 Descanting i 
e^ry rusty m^al they have, upon every broken idolet 

i aol-ffo:a, A deity that is an idol ; a f 
god, an idol. Also transfi. 

n ^658) 183 A monster, ha 

® floats legs, they call it Silvanus, 
Sylvester 

Bartas it. iv. ly Decay 481 Th’ High-places down 
Idol-gods to ashes. 1781 Cowper 
« “P idol-god, Wh 

fdoS^dqf 8x Gold is lord 

IdO’llfy, V. [f. Idol sb. + -(i)I'Y.] trans 

make an idol of. ' ■' ■» 


[ 1838 Soi'TiiEY Doctor cxliv. V. 99 If it had been the fate 

of Nobs thus to be idolified. 

I t IdoliTlo. Obs. [f. Idol sb. -f .Sp. dim. suffix 
' -zV/n.] A diminutive idol, 

1646 J. Gregory Motes 4 Obs. (1650) 44 If the confluence 
could haue beene perswaded..that these enshrined Idolillos 
I nf Diana . . were no Gods because they were made with 
hmnds. 

t X’dolish) a. Obs. [f, Iixn, sb. -1- -ihh.] Of or 
pertaining to idols or their worshij) ; heathenish ; 
also, idolatrous. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 120/2 Part of his commons 
I lotting this life., began to repaire their idulish churches, and 
fell to the worshipping of idols. 1603 Broughton Corrupt. 
I Handl, Relig. 05 The Mother of Beniamin, because she 
• was somwhat idolisli in her Fathers Theraphin, dyed as 
' soone as twehie starres .arose to lacob. i6it Milton Ch. 
I Ciffut. It. Concl. (1851) 173 When they have stulft their Idolish 
temples with the w.astefull pillage of your estates. 

I Idolism (oi'd^liz’m). [f. Idol sb. -k -ihm.] 

1. The practice of idolatry. 

x6o8 Sylvester Du Ba^-tas ii, iv. v. Decay 50? Much less 
permits he. .one signe to stand Of idolism, or idle supersti- 
tion. Ibid 5t8_A people wholly drown'd In idolism, and 
all rebellious sins. 1816 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 365 
'Dili they have cast out the common idol . . and with it the 
whole service and ceremonial of idolism. 

2. The action of idolizing, or making an idol 
(^anything) ; an idolization. 

‘1823 Coleridge Aids ReJI. (1848) I. 328 The vaunted 
Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, with both its twins, 
Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, rightlier named 
•subjective Idolism, on the_ other. Ibid. (18587 I. App, 477 
The I'doli.sm of the un.spiritualized understanding. 1B34 
Blackw. Mag. XyiXV. 35 Justice, Modesty .. aud other 
poetic idolisms of his new Pantheon. 

3. A false mental image or notion, a fallacy ; cf. 

Eidolon, Idolum 2 . 

i6gt Milton P, R. iv. 231 How wilt thou leason with 
them, how refute Their Idolisms, Traditions, Paradoxe-.V 
I 1897 W. P. Ker Epic cf- Rom. 208 Quite unafferted by the 
common medieval fallacies and ‘ idolisms . 

j Idolist (si'diflist). [f. as prec. + -I8T.] A be- 
I liever in or worshipper of idols ; an idolater. Also 
attrib. 

1614 SvLvnsrrH Bethulia's Rescue ii. 498 You .shall . . make 
ruddy Mocmur’.s Floud, With Idolist Assyrian Armie. 
hloud. 1624 F. White 7? c-//. /W/ez- 230 This Idolist hcapeili 
conclu.sion vpon conclusion. 1671 Milton Samson 453, 1 . . 
to God have brought Dishonour, obloquy, and op't the 
mouths Of Idolists, and Atheists. 1818 J. Brown Psychesw. 
217 Idolists fall prostrate, scar’d At the rude gods, them- 
selves prepar'd. 

Hence Zdoll’stic a., recognizing idols, idolatrous. 
1846 Sara CoLERipnR in Mem. if- Lett. II. 92 Tlie fault is 
not in the poet hut in the gross idolistic system to which he 
adhered. 


The action of idolizing. 

1853 Jerd.sn duiphiog. III. .xii. 369 It but \ve.akly ex- 
pressed the idohsation which the constant watch over the 
expansion of that, .most natural Intelligence inspired. 1885 
SpecMor 30 May 705/2 An idoli.sation of childhood. 
Idolize (oi’dtyiaiz), V. [f. Idol sb. -t- -IZE.] 

1. trans. lo make an idol of, to render to (a per- 
son or thing) such adoration or worship as is com- 
monly given to an idol ; hence, to venerate, adore, 
or love to excess. (Cf. Idolatrize v. 2.) 

1398 SvLVESTER Du Bartas ti. it. iv. Columnes Whose 
soule, secluced by nis erring eyes, Doth some provul Dume 
devoutly Ido ize. 1644 Cho.mweli. Sp. 9 Dec. in Carlyle, 
Jlney [my .soldiers] do not idolise me, but look upon the 
Cau.se they fight for. 1790 Burke E,-. Rev. Wk.s. V. 249 The 
anectation, which, .has prevailed in Paris, .for idolizing the 
memory of your Henry the Fourth. 1834 Lytton Pompeii 
III. Ill, x'rotn my childhood upward I have idolised the 
yearns of Virtue. 1882 Mis.s Braddon Mt. Royal 1. iii. 97 
H^dolizes you, and he lets all the world see it. 

D. In literal sense ; To make into an idol, to 
worship as an idol or idolatrously, ? Obs. 

Crt. Gentiles i.ii. ii. 15 The Moon is the same 
..with Diana, which the Gauls greatly idolized, 1722 j. 
CovEL .ric'f. Gfi. Ch, 354 The Brasen .Seipent. .when it was 
abused and Idolized. 1824 T. Fenby Pnraphr. Isa. ix. 7 He 
• -^^^'yeth a log of soundest wood To idolize. 

Tr‘ idolatry (cf. Idolatrize v. i). 

1631 H. Shirley Mart. Souldier 31. iii. in Bullen O. PI. 
i'vas I that taught thee first to Idolize. 1652 Gaule 
y Jewish Apostates 

ira r V <**864 Fairbairn (Webster 

1864), -lo idolize after the manner of Egypt. 

Tleiice I-dolizing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1637 Gillespie Eng, Pop. Cerem. m. iv. 50 The Idolizing 
?V."f Cet-ftmonies. 1677 Gilpin Demonol. (3867) 365 A sin- 
ful idolizing of the creature, 1870 Ru.skin Aratra Pent. n. 
’,.33 -lo® second great condition for the advance of the art 
of sculpture is that the race should po.ssess, in addition to 
the mimetic instinct, the realistic or idolizing instinct. 

IttOllzed (ai'd^laizd),^)^/. fl. [f. prec. -I- -edI.] 
into an idol ; considered or treated as 
an idol. U. Revered or loved to excess. 

TH**;'*® ? n M'^’^well Burd. Issach. 28 That too too much 
Idolized Reformation. 1649 Milton Eikon. i. Wks. (1851) 
340 10 throw contempt and disgrace, .upon this his Idoliz'd 
Book. 170S Stanhope Paraphr. 1 1 . 24a. 1832 Mi.s.s Yongk 
Cameos {iZgg) ly. L 13 She had cared little for her husband 
in comparison with her idolized brother. 

Idoliser (ai’dillsizai). [f. asprec. -f-ERl,] One 
who idolizes. 

Gpdl.wt. I. 281 Over-doting Idolizers 
of the Facultyof Freewill._ 1757 Eocaz. Authort.\\Vs. 1799 1. 
34 i thought these mid wives to the muses were the idolizers 
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of you, their favourite >,0113. 1840 Alford in Life (1873] 25 

Wliat wonder then if we became idolizers of Byron? 1889 
_H. h. Wood En^lisfiman Rue Cain i, He wab a dreaming 
idolbe^ and idolizers are foredoomed. 

Zdolo-, combiningform of Gr. (iScaKov Idol, as in 
II Xdolodouli'a [Gr. SovKtia Dulia], veneration 
of an inferior kind given to idols or images. Idolo- 
erra'phical a., descriptive of idols. Xdo’lomauey 
[Gr. navTfia divination by idols]. Xdoloma-nia, 
t Xdolo'nxany [Mani.v], an infatuated devotion to 
idols ; zealous idolatry. 

1S79 Fulke Coitfut. Sanders _6o8_ It ve.xeth you that 
Maister lewell calleth your worshippinge of Images Gdolo- 
doulia, because you will not haue it Idololatria. i8i6 
.SournEV Lcii. (1856) III. 539 Recorded in their e.vtia- 
oidinary ’‘idolographical work. 165* Gauld Magastrom. 
JOS ^Idolomancy, [divining by] IdoDs, ImageSj Figures. 
16x4 Geu Foot ant of Snare iii. 19 The practice of the 
people among them.. is no lesse than ^Idofomania. 1660 
'Fkapi’ Cotnni. Isa. -vl. 19 So do the Turkes at this day [for- 
bid images], to the shame of Papists’ Idoloniania. 1624 
Bi'. Mountagu Gagg .\lv. 310 Then your *Idoiomanie in 
Images, with stocks and stones, were clean dashed. 1654 
'I'rai’p Comm. Ps. c.xv, 4 The like Idolomany i.s at this day 
found among Papists. 

Idoloclast (oidfj-liyklrEst). [f. Idolo- + Gr. 
-K\aarr]'s breaker, after uonoclasL] A breaker or 
demolisher of idols, an iconoclast. 

_ 1843 Hake in Arnold's Hist. Rome HI. Pref., In an 
idolatrous age, one of the men we most need is an idolo- 
dast . . Such an idoloclast we had in Dr. Arnold. 1846 De 
Sophocles' Antigone Wks. XIV. 204 Many idolo- 
cTasts, who will expose the signs of disease, which zealots 
had interpreted as power. 

Hence Xdolocla'stic a. = IcoNOCtASTlc. 

1851 Beddoes' Poems Mem. 21 To the transient popularities 
of the day . . a mind so idoloclastic would show but little 
homage. 185* Tail's Mag. XIX. 19 Applying to poetry 
the great idoloclastic test of resolution into prose. 

+ IdolO*later. Obs. |^ad. eccl. L. idolo lat res, 
later -latra^ a. Gr. (iSa>Ko\aTprjs (in N. T.), f. ti'Sai- 
\o-v Idol - 1- -A.aTpt;s worshipper.] =Idolater. 

(1x641 Bp. Mountagu A/zut. (1642) 66 Idololater.s 

they were . . and Founders of Idololatry, in his opinion. 
Hid. 46, 63. 

+ Zaolola'tric, «. Obs. [f. med.L. type *Tdo- 
lolatric-HS) f. Idololatria Idololatby; cf. Idola- 
TBIO.] Idolatrous. 

(txyii Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 351 Think 
how Mankind by Hell was captive led, In Rites Idololatrick 
born and bred. 

t Zdolola'trical, a. Obs. [see -ICAL.] =:prec. 

* 55 ® Hooper Serm. fonas Ep. *iij, He had remoued all 
grosse and sen.siblc Idololatry: and with the swerde had 
taken away all the Idololatficall priests. 1654 Jer. Taylor 
Real Pres. 336 As they have ordered the businesse, they 
have made it superstitious and Idololatrical. 1675 T. Barlow 
Invoc. Saints ^ Ador. Cross 13 Stupidly irrational and., 
highly Idololatricah 

’F Idolola'tvifijTi 'V. Obs. [f. L. iddlolairi-a 
Idolol.vtby -h -FY ; cf. glorify.\ trans. To make 
the object of idolatry. 

(zi64x Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 45 False, Idolo- 
latrified Pagan gods. 

+ Idolo'latrous, a. Obs. [f. Idololateb I^or 
its source) -f -ous.] = Idolatrous. 

iz 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) S8 The maine 
multitude of rebellious and Idololatrous Israelites. Ibid. 
232 Those . . Idololatrous Priests. 

t Xdolo'latry. Obs. [s.d. L. idololalna or Gv. 
tldojRoXaTpfia, f. eiScoKo-y IDOL + Xarpda service; 
(the etymological form from which iddlatrja Ido- 
LATKY was contracted).] = Idolatry. 

* 55 ® Hooper Serm. fonas vi. 146 b, The vtward bchauour 
and gesture of the rceeauer [of the sacrament], should want 
al kind of suspicion, shew, or inclinacion of Idololatryc. 
(1x641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642)219 Inducements, 
incitements to Idololatry, and all manner of impiety. 
Idoloter, obs. form of Idolater. 
t Ido’lothism. Obs. rare, [irreg. from next + 
-ISM.] The practice of offering to idols. 

x6o7 Scitol. Disc. agst. Aniichr. i. i. 11 We haue viewed 
the signe of the Crosse in his Idolothisme considered in 
generall, Ibid. 20 The Apostle . . in steed of saying Fly 
from Idolothisme, sailh, flye from Idolalrie. a 1640 J . Ball 
Ansiu. Canne ii. (1642) 24 Flie fiom idolothisme. 

+ Idolo'tb.yOTlS) Obs. Also eiron. -thious, 
[f. Gr, ftStuA.o-g Idol -f 6 v-tiv to sacrifice + -ous ; 
after idolothyiel] Offered or sacrificed to an idol. 

x6o7 Scliol. Disc. agst. Anticlir. i. i. 23 The thing being 
knowen to be Idolothious, a protestation that we honor not 
the Idol, serueth not the turne. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerem, n.i.'i. 39 What needed Paul to write so much against 
the scandall of meates, and against the scandall of Idolo- 
thious meats? Ibid, ill- iv. 47 The Idolothyous Ceremonies 
. . arc become Idols to those who have retained them. 

XdolO'tll3rfce (aidp’Hjiait), a. and sb. ? Obs. In 
6 -atheit, 7 -othite, -yt, 7-8-athite, 8 -yte.^ [ad. 
eccl. L. iddlothyt-us (Tertullian), a. Gr. ft5(u\60vros 
offered to idols, f. si'SeiAo-u Idol -1- flurds sacrificed.] 

A . ael/. Offered to an idol. 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. iS 3 hiddis noclu 

deill wt thingis idolatheit, 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Ceram, ii. ix. 38 The eating of Idolothyte Meats. 

B. sb. A thing offered to an idol. Chiefly pi, 
(-Gr. neut. pi. elSoiXotfuTa Acts xv. 29, \ Cor.viii. 1). 

*S 79 Fulke Heskind Pari. 372 They did cate Idolothytes 
of tne sacrifice, 1607 Scitoi. Disc. agst. .4niiclir. i. i. g The 
Canon Law doth rcackon a Pagan poeme to bee an Idolo- 


tliite not to be vsed. 1703 Moderation a Virtue g I'he 
Apostles Decree about Idolotbytes, Blood, Things strangled, 
and Fornication. 

Hence Idolothytie a., of or characterized by the 
eating of meats sacrificed to idols. 

1889 Huxley Ess. Controverted Quest. (1S92) 431 Those 
who assert the lawfulness of eating meat offered to idols . . 
I have called ' idolothytic ’ Christians. 

+ XdolouS, a. Obs. [f. Idol sb. (or L. Tdol-um) 
-f -oua.] a. Of the nature of an idol. b. Ad- 
dicted to idols, idolatrous, 

XS46 Bale Eng. Votaries i. (1550) 70 b, Was not thys .. 
good wholsom counsell of thys Idolous Byshop ‘i iSSo — 
Image Both C/i. ii. K viij b. When such an Image or Idoluse 
prince is thus vp set or constituted by authoryty. 1550 
— .-J/Izi/.ea Novvwyll I cause that ydolous stynkyngemonstre 
. .to shew himself abroad in hys owne proper peisone. 1617 
Collins Dcf. Bp. Ely ii. ix. 389 An idolous peice of woik. 
t I'dolry. Obs. [f. Idol sb. -r -ry.] = Idolatry. 

* 5.35 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 46 The faith of Crist and 
halie kirk to knaw . . And idolile for to abhoi alhaill. Ibid. 
303 The faith of Christ he hes foi3et full quyte. And tuniit 
hes to ydolrie full tyte. 

1 ‘dol-te‘iuple. The temple of an idol. 

*577 [see idol-house s.v. Idol 10]. 1631 Welter Anc.Fiin. 
Mon. 45<T An Idoll Temple, dedicated to Apollo. 1776 
Mickle tr. Camoens' Lusiad 3 Levell'd to the dust The 
idol-temples and the shrines of lust, i860 Posey I^Iin. Proph. 
3S7 The one end of al! was to form one great idol-temple, of 
which the centre and end was man, a rival worship to God. 

I-doliien, ME. pa. pple. of Delve v. 

II Idoliun, -on (aidJudmn, -pn). PI. idola (also 
7 -aes, -urns). [L. Iddlu/n, a. Gr. dSasKov Idol. 
Cf. also Eidolon, and see Idol 6, 7.] 

1 . An image or unsubstantial appearance ; a spectre 
or phantom ; a mental image, an idea. 

16x9 PuRCHAs Microcosmus Iviii. 568 The Constitution 
of the Soule, which is conflate of the Mind, Spirit, and 
Animall Soule, or Idolum. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul 
III. II. xx.xi. If like he known by like, then must the mind 
Innate idolunis in it self contain, To judge the forms she 
doth imprinted find Upon occasions. 1857 T. E. Webb 
IntelUctuaiisni Locke iv. 68 If by the inadvertent utterance 
of the wrong spell the magician has evoked a host of idola, 
he has himself furnished the counter-spell by which they are 
to be exorcised. 

2 . A false mental image or conception ; a fallacy. 

[1620 Bacon Nov. Org. i. xxxix, Quatuor sunt genera Ido- 

lorum qua: mentes humanas obsedent. Hs (docendi gratia) 
nomina imposuimus ; vt primum genus, Idola Tribiis', 
secundum, Idola specHs ; tertium, Idola Fori ; quarturo, 
Idola Tkeniri vocentur.] 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacon's Adv. Learn, v. iv. § 3 As for 
the Elenchs of Images or Idolaes ; certainly Idolaes are the 
profoundest Fallacies of the mind of man. 1654 Whitlock 
Zootomia 255 To come to the second Bench of Censurers, 
fitted with peevish e.xclusive Notions, or Idola made by 
Education, Tradition, etc, 1678 Cupworth Inteil. Sysl. i. 
v. § I. 679 This opinion .* can be accounted no other than 
an idolum spcctis (as some affect to phrase it : note — Lord 
Bacon in his Novum Organon) or a prejudice of men’s 
minds. 1865 Leckv Ration. (1878) I. 403 Bacon., was pre- 
eminently noted for his classification of the idola or distort- 
ing influences that act on the mind. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
Pftilol. ii. 63 What were intended to be mental landmarks 
become what Bacon expressively termed Idola, empty as- 
sumptions and misconceptions. 

I'dol-’WOifsllip. The worship of idols. 

1667 Milton P. L. xii. 115 Bred up in Idol-worship. 1712 
S. Clarke Doctr. Trin. i. i. § 3. 6x Beware of Idol-worship. 
1875 Helps Ess., Self-Discipline 19 It is idol-worship to 
substitute the form for the spirit. 

Hence X’dol-wo:rsliipper. 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. s. xi. S 5 (1622' 121 In making 
hinisclfe an Idol-God, hee becommeth . . an Idol-worsliipper. 

I-don, ME. pa. pple. of Do v., I-DO v. 

Idoneal (aidou'nxal), rare. [{, P. idone-us k 

-al.] =Idoneous. 

1760 N. <5- Q. 7th Scr. (i888) VI, 403 Tho’ they have Parts, 
with Fortune at their Will ; Fine paper too, idoneal Types 
for Jargon.^ 

Idoneity (ddonzuti). [ad. late L. Idoneiids, 
-tdtem, f. idoneus (see next). Cf. F. idonlite. It. 
idoneitd.'\ Fitness, suitableness or aptitude, 

16x7 C0LLIN.S Dcf. Bp. Ely II. X. 488 \Vc aie not to meane 
it of morall idoneity, or inorall sufliciencic, but of Eccle- 
siasticall. x668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 139 They 
want the. .meetness, the aptitude or idoneity for the inheri- 
tance of the Saints in light. 1822 C. Butler Remin. (1S23) 
1 . 32 To inquire and report upon the learning, .and general 
idoneity of the purchaser. 

ZdoneOTlS (aidJum/as), a. Now rare, [f. L. 
idoue-ics fit, suitable -h -ous.] Apt, fit, or suitable. 

(1x6x5 Brieue Cron. Erlis Ross (1850) 5 Quhilk Mark- 
abbot eiiterit in the monasterie. .and fande the said place 
destitute of idonius personis, ornamentes, etc. 1626 IV aterf. 
Arch, in loilt Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 337 Two 
idoneows and decent persons shall be , . elected wardens of 
the said yeelde. x68o Boyle Produc. Chem. Priue. ii. 71 
Salt.peter is slowly generated in the Eartli by gradual.. 
Alterations of some Idoneous Matter. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 39 An Ecclesiastical Benefice .. ought to be con- 
ferr’d on an Idoneous Person. 1822 Syd. Smith Ess. Wks. 
(1869) 418 A bitter, bustling, theological Bishop, .. the ido- 
neons vehicle of abuse against the Establishnient. 

Hence Ido'neousnesB, fitness, idoneity. 

*727 Bailey voI, 11, Ldancousness, fitness, meetness. 1848 
Blackw. Mag, Nov. 527 The scattered rays of idiosyncra.sy 
and idoncousness. 

Idorgaill (i'dpagan). Biol. [Arbitrarily f. Id-eal 
-1- Organ.] An ideal or potential organism. 

1883 P, Oeddes in Encycl. Brit, XVI. 842/2 The colonies 
of Protozoa arc mere idorgans. 


I«dorue(n, ME. pa. pple. of Ueuve v. I-doub- 
let, of Double v. Idous, obs. f. Hideous. 
I-douted, ME. pa. pple. of Doubt v. I-douwed, 
of Dow ZJ.“, to endow. 

Idra, Idre, obs. ff. Hydra. I-drad, ME. pa. 
pple. of Dkead V. I-drahen, i-drawe(n, of 
Draw v. I-drede, of Dread v. 

t I”d.l?ee, v. Obs. [OE. gedreogan, f. drdogan 
to Dree.] trans. To do, peiform, endure, suffer, 
Beowulf (Z.) 2726 pmt he dies-liwlla ge-drogeii hjEfde. 
c ggo Lindisf. Gosp, Matt. ix. 20 Wif 3 iu blodes flouing . . 
geSolade vel ^edrog. _cii7S Lamb. Horn. 29 We moten 
idre5an ure wil ke Invile pe we beoS 3unge. c 1205 Lay. 
6708 He nemihte idri3en [c 127^ poliej to ihieien pene niuche 
drem. zr 1225 Juliana 27 HwiI pat eauer six men mahlen 
idiehen beaten hire heare bodi. 

I-dreufe, ME. pa. pple. of Drive v. 

Idrialin (rdrialin). [f. as next -t- -in.] 

1 . Min. The name originally given by Dumas 
(in 1832) to Idbiali'te. 

1844 Dana Min. (ed. 2) 517 Idrialin. 

2 , Chem. The essential constituent of idrialile, 
C4,H2 sO, forming colourless scales which melt at 
a very high temperature. 

1838 T. T HOMSON Chem. Org. Bodies 748 When brandere. 
is distilled, idrialin comes over in brilliant plates, light and 
micaceous, . . burning with the exhalation of a balsamic 
odour. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 397/1 Idiialm was obtained 
by M. Dumas from a mineial found in the quicksilver mines 
of Idria. 1865-72 Watts Diet, Che^n. III. 242 Idrialin 
heated with strong sulphuric acid foims a solution of a fine 
blue colour, like that of sulphindigotic acid. 

Xdrialite (i'driabit). Jd/n. [Named from Idria. 
in Austria where the mineral is found in the quick- 
silver mines : see -lite.] A mineral hydiocarbon, 
called also inflammable cinnabar ; ‘ it is massive 
and opaque, with gieasy lustre, and greyish or 
brownish -black colour’ (Watts). (It was made 
known to chemists by Paysse in 1814, and was at 
first named by Dumas, 1832. idrialin.') 

1849 J. Nicol 523 Idrialite. . burns with a thick 

smoky flame. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 738 Dumas separated 
the idrialite by treatment with oil of turpentine. 

Idrious, Idromancer, Idropise, Idrosis, 
obs. ff. Hydeiods, Hydeomancer, Hydeobsy, 
Hidrosis. 

I-driuen, I-dronken , I-drowe, ME. pa. pples. 
of Drive, Drink, Dree vhs. 

I-dubbed, I-dubled, I-diirked, I-duet, 
I-dut, ME, pa. pples. of Dub, Double, Dark, 
Dust, Dit vbs. 

t I-duje# o- Obs. [Cf. OE. dugan to be of use, 
avail (see Dow Z'-^).]. Profitable, advantageous. 

ZT12S0 Owl (5- Night. 1582 flat gode wif. . fondej: hu heo 
mu3e Do [ling Jiat him beo iduse. 

IdyU, idyl (ai’dil). Also 7 eidyl(l. See also 
Idyllium. [ad. L. tdylUum (edylHiini), a. Gr. 
ddvWiov a short descriptive poem, dim, of elSos 
form, picture. Cf. F. idyllel\ 

1 . A short poem, descriptive of some picttiresque 
scene or incident, chiefly in rustic life. Prose idyll, 
a prose composition treating subjects of the same 
kind in a poetic style, 

x6oi Holland Pliny II. 296 Those amatorious eidyls and 
eclogues of Theocritu.s among Greek Poets, of Catullus and 
Virgil among v.s. x6s8 Pii!Llip.s, Idyl, a kinde of Eclogue, or 
Pastoral Poem, such as was written by Theocritus, Moschus, 
and others. 1799 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) I. 
243 The descriptive parts of this idyll.. are unsurpassable. 
*859 JT. H. Stirling Crit. Ess., 'Pennyson (1868) 61 The 
Idyll or Idyl . . is, on the whole, Tennyson’s favourite form 
of rhythmical composition. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. 
306 The name of the Idyll sufficiently explains its nature. 
It is a little picture. Rustic or toyvn life, legends of the 
gods, and passages of personal experience supply the idylltst 
with subjects. Generally there is a narrator, and in so far 
the Idyll is epic; its verse too is the hexameter. 1879 
World 16 Ape., An Idyl is., not uece.ssarily concerning 
pastoral matters, though from the pievalence of such topics 
m the idyls of Theocritus, the general notion is that idyllic 
and pastoral are almost convertible teims. 1886 Barrie 
{title) Auld Licht Idylls. [Piose.] 

2 . transf. An episode or a series of events or 
circumslances of pastoral or rural simplicity, and 
suitable for an idyll. 

1841-4 Emerson Ajs., Poet'NV'i. (Bohn) I. 164 Thepair- 
ingof the biids is an idyll, not tedious as our idylls are. 1869 
Lecky ilfzjj-. 1 1 , v. 296 Nausicaa, whose figure shines 

like a peifect idyll among the tragedies of the Odyssey. 

3 . Mils. ‘A composition, usually instrumental, 
of a pastoral or sentimental character \Cent. Diet.). 

4 . Comb. Idyll-pastoral a., pastoral in subject 
and idyllic in form. 

1849 E. C. Oirp tr. Humboldt's Cosmos \\. 434 The 
artificial form of idyl-pastoral romances, and didactic poems. 

Idyller ^^ai’dilai). [f. prec. -t-ERh] The author 
of an idyll. 

x8os Brit. Weekly 7 Feb. 258 That life which lies just 
behind to-day. .and would soon be quite forgotten if it were 
not for the ‘ idyller who has saved some of the best for us. 
Idylliau (aidi’lian), a. rare. Also 8 idiliau. 
[f. L, idylli-tm Idyll -t- -an.] = Idyllic. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II. 150 Of all the Poetick 
Saits, the Epick is most Pure, .the Eulogist and Idilian the 
most Country-wise and Native. 1844 Thiklwah, Greece 
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Vin. Ixvi 416 A plaasing idyllkii episode in :i life divided 
between the sennte and the camp. 1863 hUttv Hown i A. 
Brcmur'i Greece Li. 15 The counli-yis of id> Ilian beauty. 
Idyllic (aicUTik), a. [mod. f. Gr. eiSuAAi-oi/ 
Idyll + -10. Cf. F. jdylliqitc^ 

a. Of, belonging to, or of tlie naUire of an idyll, 

b. Forming a suitable theme for an idyll; full of 
natural simple charm or pictmessqueness. 

1856 Mbs. Stowe D 7 -eii II. 6S How perfectly cool and 
inviting you look! Really, quite idyllic! i86i Sat. Rev. 

7 Sept. 248 The Atnaiiie attd. I^Iaciojuia of Ciullo d’Alcamo 
.. to us appears to di.splay a genuine and vvondeiful idyllic 
power. 1862 Lowell Biglnw P. Ser. 11. ii, Much might he 
..said or the topick of Idyllick and Pastoral Poetry. 1874 
Farrmi Christ xlii, At Nazaieth, with all its idyllic memo- 
ries of His boyhood, and His mother’s home. 1897 Dowden 
Fr. Lit IV. iv. 326 .An Utopian visionary, an idyllic dreamer. 
Hence Idyllical a. rare ; IdyTlically adv. 

1874 Symonds Sk. Italy Greece (iS§8) 1. viii. 164 The 
female heads ate singulaily noble and idyllically graceful. 
1876 Saintsuury in Hcrtn'tv/tj' 30 Dec 622 They spend the 
winter idyllic.ally. _ 1885 Stevenson Dynamiter 117 A pro- 
cess of idyllical simplicity. 

I'dyllism. [bee -ifcM.] The peculiar character 
or nature of an idyllic poem or scene. 

1873 S. W.\RD in Loug/elloiu's Life (i8gi) III. 219 The 
omission of those dramatic contrasts, .makes your master- 
piece soothing and tendei, almost to idyllism. 

Idyllist (oi'dilisl). Also idylist. [f. Idyll 
-IST.] A writer of idylls ; an idyllic poet. 

1799 \V. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) 1. 243, 1 should 
not think the English idyllist wise, who made himself a 
character in such a scene. 1873 [see Idyll i]. 1886 

Athensum 6 Feb. 207/2 Ready to measure himself with 
the idylist of another age. 

II Idyllium, -on. 06s. Also 6 idilion. PI. 
idyllia (-urns, -ons). [a. L. idyllium, a. Gr. 
eiSvWiov : see Idyll.] = Idyll. 

iS7Cj E_. K. Glass. SfienseBs _SheJ>h. Cal. -Aug., Such pretie 
descriptions . vseth Theocritus, to bring in his Idyllia. 
Iliiii. Oct., This Aiglogue is made in imitation of Theo- 
critus his xvi. IiliUon. 1647 H. More Poems Pref., Every 
Poem is an Idylliuin. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope I Apr., Theocritus..! do not doubt, had he been horn 
a Briton, but his Idylliums had been filled with descriptions 
of thrashing and churning. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v., 
Theocritus is the oldest author who has written idylltons. 
1809 W. Irving Knickerb. (1861) st To sing, in soft Bucolic 
or negligent Idyllium, the rural beauties of the scene. 
Idyllize (si’dilaiz), zr. [f. Idyll + -rzE.] trmu. 
To make into an idyll ; to render idyllic. 

1886 Symonds Renaiss. It., Catk. React. (1898) VII. viii. 

12 The force of the poem [Tasso's yarnsalem Delivered] is 
. . idyllised in the episode of Erminia among the shepherds. 

Idyot(e, Idyothe, obs. forms of Idiot. 

Idyous, obs. form of Hideous. 

Ie<, former spelling of Je-, as in leahusic, Testts : 
see I, the letter. 

“ie, earlier form of -Y suffix, primarily in words 
from OF. -U or -e, as astronomic, fancie, citie, 
duetie ; but often extended also to words from OE. 
-ig, as icie, stonie, and from other sources ; in mod. 
use known chiefly as the Sc. spelling, now also often 
adopted in England, of the diminutive -y in birdie, 
dearie, doggie, Jeanie, Willie, etc. 

1727 W. Mather Yng. Man's Comp, g English Words 
that end with the sound of i, may be indifferently writ with 
ay, arie", .Safety or Safetie, Bounty or Bountie, but you 
must never end them with an i only, as Bounti, Safeti, for 
we have no English words so terminated. 1887 J. S. 
Winter A Siege-Baby 11. 7 Now, my chickie, let me go. 
lebet, ieobet, obs. ff. Gibbet. I-egged, ME. 
pa. pple. of Egg zr.i lekyll, obs. f. Iokle, icicle, 
leld, obs. f. Yield. I-eled, ME. pa. pple. of 
Ele z/.i Obs., to anoint. lelefloure, ielophfer, 
obs. ff. Gillyflower. I-ended, ME. pa. pple, 
of End zi.i lenluer, obs. f. Juniper. I-eode, 
pa. t. of 1-60 V. Obs. 

-ier, a suffix forming nouns designating position, 
employment, or profession, derived from sbs., rarely 
agent-nouns from vbs., (i) in words of ME. age, 
in which the suffix is unstressed, and varies (or 
has varied) with -yer, as collier, bowyer, (2) in words 
of later date (since i6ffi c.), in which the suffix is 
stressed, and varies with -eeb, as bombardier, 

' cashier, cannoneer {-ier'), financier. 

1. In words of ME. age, the suffix is of obscure 
and app. of diverse origin. Among the earliest 
examjrles are cottier (cotier), tiller, and boivyer : 
the first is a. OF. cotier = med.L. cotdrius, and its 
retention of -ier is remarkable, because OF. -ier 
normally became -er in AFr. and Eng. , as in builer, 
drafer, fartner {me 2); tiliere (1250-1400), 

‘ tiller, cultivator ’, appears to be an analogical 
formation on OE. iilia, early ME. tilie, on the 
analogy of such pairs as OE. Imnta, ME. huntere, 
since the etymological formation would have been 
tilere', for bozuyer (1297 bomare, ^1450 bozvyere, 
bozvyere), the suggestion has been made that the 
i, y, represents the j of ME. boje, Bow ; but this 
is doubtful. Other examples are collier (r5th c. 
koHere, cholier, colyer, etc.), lazvyer 1362 (but ^ 
also, a 1400, lawer), lockyer (1407 lokier), brazier \ 


(1400-50 brasier, brasyere), helUer, hillyer {\fi\\ c. 
hclicr,' helyer, hillycr\, spurrier ^1450, halycr 
1479 {haulyer 1577), grazier 6-1500. Oi glazier 
{a 1400), clothier, hosier, sazvyer {a 1^00), farrier, 
pavier,-iotir (16th c.), there exist as early (in some 
cases earlier) forms in -rr; courier, cozier , furrier, 
are i6tli c. forms altered from ME. or OF. agent- 
nouns in -oiir\ drovier. glosier, kiddier, are i6th c. j 
valiants of drover, gloser. Judder ; lovicr a late 
vulgarism for lover. In other words, as carrier, 
courtier, currier, soldier, the suffix is really -er (or 
earlier -our), the i belonging to the Eng. or F. vb. 
stem. (See also -louii.) 

2. In words of later inlroduction, the suffix is the 
F. -ier (:— L. -drills ; see -ary). The eailier of 
these, as bombardier, cannoiiier {-eer), cashier, 
cavalier, chevalier, halberdier, harquebusier, date 
from 1 6th c. ; others, as brigadier, carabinier {-eer ) , 
cuirassier, financier, fusilier, gondolier, grenadier, 
from 17th or i8th c. Some, as cordelier, have taken 
the place of an earlier form in -er, which goes back 
to ME. Many of these also occur with the spelling 
-eer, expressing the English pronunciation ; in some 
this spelling has been established, and from them 
-eer has become a living English suffix, as in 
auctioneer, charioteer, pamphleteer. 
lerapigre : see Hiera Picba. lerarch, ier- 
archie, obs. ff. Hierakch, -y. I-erded, -et, 
ME. pa. pple. of Eude v. Obs., to dwell. 

11 ler-Oe (zerJu-). .Sc. Also heir-oye. [Gael. 
iar-ogha, f. iar a.i\.<ix -y ogha gr-andchild.] A great- 
grandchild. 

1701 Br.tnu Descr. Orkney 71 (Jam.) Tlierc was also one 
Laurentius in the parish of Waes, whose heir-oyes do yet 
live there, who arrived at a great age. 1786 Burns Dcd. 
to C. Hamilton xlv, May health and peace, with mutual 
rays. Shine on the evening o' his days ; Till his wee curiie 
John's ier-oe . . The last sad mouinful rites bestow 1 
I-escad, ME. pa. pple. of Asic v. lesserand, 
obs. f. Jazerant. Iest(e, obs. ff. Gest, Jest. 
lesyne, var. Gesine Ohs., childbed. I-eten, ME. 
pa. pple. of Eat v. lethe, iepe, var. of Eaxh 
Ohs., easy. lette, lettour, obs. ff. Jet, Je'tteR. 
lewise, var. of Juisb Obs. ley, obs. f. Eye. 

If (if), conj. {sbl). Forms: I gif, syf (sef, 
sife, gib), 2-5 5if, ^ef, 3 5ief, 5Gif, 5uf, {Orniin) 
3-5 3yf> yef, (also 4 5iu.o, yif(f, ybef, 4-5 
3eue, yeue, 5 gife, gyfe, yiffe, yeffe, geff) ; ? 3, 
4- if, (4 ef, 4-6 yf, 5 yff, 5-6 iffe, 5-7 iff). 
See also Gif. [OE. (early WS. rare gief), late 
WS. (Northumbr. rare gef), corresp. (more or 
less) to OFris. ief gef, ef {jof of), OS. ef {of) 
(MLG.yy, MDu./y, of, Du. of) ‘ if’, OHG, ibu 
{oba, ubi), MHG. obe, ob, Ger. ob ‘whether, if’, ON. 
y ‘ if’, Goth, ibai ‘whether, \e&'C,jabai ‘if, even 
if, although ’. The phonetic relations of the various 
forms, and their OTeut. type or types, have not 
been satisfactorily determined. By many considered 
to represent one or more cases of the sb. represented 
by OHG. iba sir. f., ‘ condition, stipulation, doubt’, 
ON. if, y neut., ifi, efi wk. masc., ‘doubt, hesita- 
tion ’ (whence ifa, cfa vb. ‘ to doubt ’, Sw. jiif 
‘exception, challenge \jdfvaHo make an exception 
against, to challenge’), the conj. thus meaning 
originally ‘ on condition ‘ on the stipulation 
(that) ’ ; but it bas not been certainly determined 
whether the conj. is thus derived from the sb., or 
the sb. founded on the conj. A notable point in 
ME. is the development of the northern form 
GiP, q.v.] 

I. Introducing a clause of condition or suppo- 
sition (the protasis of a conditional sentence). 

On condition that; given or granted that; in 
(the) case that; supposing that; on the suppo- 
sition that. 

1. With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
indicative. The indicative after if implies that 
the speaker expresses no adveisc opinion as to the 
truth of the statement in the clause; it is con- 
sistent with his acceptance of it. 

(In modern use the indicative is preferred to the subjunc- 
tive in cases which lie near the boider-line of i and 2.) 

a,. Conditional clause in present {yst pres, peifl) 
indicative ; a. with principal clause in present (or 
pres, perf.) indicative. 

Beoivvl/sZb 447 Ac he me habban wile d[r]eore falme gif 
rnec deao ninieo. 971 Blickl. Horn. 27 pas ealle ic pe sylle, 
gif bu feallest to me, c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 15 gyf 
he f>e gehyrt), bu Xestabclast binne broSor, c 1200 Vices ij- 
Virtues 3^ gif Su Sus dost, aatine barest bu bin rode, 1382 
WYCLiFyiJ/j^ i. 25 What therfore baptysist thou, if thou art 
not Crist, nethir Elye, nether prophete? 121450 Knt. ih la 
TonrfZm 5 For yef ye do, the dede praietbe for you. 
1611 Bible Gen. iv. 7 If thou doe [i6,.dQest] well, shalt 
thou not be accepted? and if thou doest [Coverd. do] 
not well. sinne lieth at the dqore. — fas, ii. 17 Euen so 
ffitb, if it hath not wqiks, is dead, being alone. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scaud, 11. ii. She’s six and fifty if she’s a day. 


1861 [uLit Katanaoh French tVoni, 0/ Lett. I. viii. 21 1 If 
I h.u'u not maniod, it is boLause I have nut loud. 1864 
IJowKN Logic vi. [[ 3. t05 If A is ti uc, O isjalse, h. f.dsv, .uid 
I true. . li A is false, O is true. If I'i is f.ilse, I is tine. 
1878 Moui.i Y ( ! it, .1//.U. Sei. 1. Cailytc 200 If he does see 
it, he rides loughshod ovei it. 

/3. with piiiicipal clause iii future iiidic. (or its 
equivalent). 

61000 Ags. Gosp. John viii. 52 gif Inva pniiu' spi.ei.e 
gehealL ne bib he luufie dead, c 1200 Ou.min 673 giff he se|> 
|iatl nuuin iss uliht Foiihuiedil _olf hiss .sihhjie, lie wile 
himm f.urenii. 661250 O-.oi 4 Night. 904 get i be wiille an 
oiler .segge gif pu hit eoiist a riht bileg.ge. 1297 .h- * 'H't'' . 
(Rolls) 10007 guf we dob on wiung wo ssal ou do liitV 1 1300 
Harrow. Hell iiij gef thou levesl me of niyne, Y .sli.il reve 
the of thyne. 11340 Cursor pi. _ i (75t_ (Tiin.) gif 31; bis 
temple felle to grouiide I shal liit lise in litil stoiuulc. < 144° 
Parlonopc 6265 Gyff I scape fio llieiis on lyve Ag.iyii lo 
piysoim I shall come as blyfe. 1596 Smuts. Menh. V. in. 

1. 70 If we are like you in the rest, we will lesemhle you in 
that. 1633 Gosilic IVhore 1. 1. in Ihilleil O. PL W. lie tell 
another talc, if they have dime. 1776 Trial 0/ Nundo- 
comar 73/2 If you do not give a plain answei to .1 jjl.iiu 
question, you will be committed. 1816 J. Wtison ( liy of 
Plague ii. 36 I’ll give thee half of Ji If ilioii .speak'sl tally. 
Mod. If lie does it, he will he punished. 

7. with principal clause in iin[)crativc. 
a 900 Marty rot. in 0 . E. 'J'e.ets 178 And gif nioim miniie 
noman neinne'i) in aaiigre freeennisse .. bonne gefylge ,se 
binre jiiildheoitiie.sse. 6- 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. wlii. is 
Soblke gyf b'u biobov ssngab \Lind. syuugiga; R iishw. 
finilge zvt syngige] wib fie, ga .ind styr him. Ibid. 16 gyf 
he be ne gehyib \L. geheres ; A’, ge-heieb), iiim bonne gyt 
amne obbe twegen to be- ‘ 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn. 3t gef 
be is lef bin hele, hcald pin ciiiide. 1340 Aycnb. 187 Yef bou 
best ynoj of guode, yef largeliehe, and yef Imu host lite, of 
bo litle yef gledliche. X388 Wyli.ii Matt. .wiii. 16, 17 I flic 
lierith thee not, take with thee oon or tweyiie . . And if he 
lierith [v.r. litre] not hem, seie thou to the thiithe. 1535 
CovivRDAi.E Gen. .vlvii. 6 Yf thou knowest that there be men 
of actiuyte arnoiige them, make tliein rulers of my catell. 
1611 r.iuLL Job x.v.vviii. 18 Declare if thou knowest it all. 
— Philcni. 18 If hee hath wronged thee or oweth thee 
ought, put tliat on mine account. 1680 Dkyijln Ovid's 
Met. 1 . 1 — Lai. 1 . 761] (1717) 35 If I am Ileuv’u-liegut, a-sseit 
your .Son By some sure Sign. Mod. If tliey are not good, 
throw them away. 

5. with principal clause of other forms. 
i6n Bibli! 2 Cor. xi. 4 If he that commeth preadiclh 
another lesus. .ye might well beare with him, 1821 Byron 
Cain 1. i. 91 If I shrink not fiom these . .Why should I quail 
fioin him who now approaches'? Mod. If records iue to be 
trusted, there was no famine tliis year, 

b. Conditional clause in past{ov plnperf.) indie,, 
with jjrincipal clause in indie, or imper. 

6825 Vesp, Psalter \\\. 4, 5 gif ic dyde bis, gif is imreht- 
wisnis in liondum minum, gif ic agald b;em geldemluni me 
yfel, ic gefallii [etc.], a 1000 Cied/no/i's Gen. 661 gif bu him 
heodmg wulit hearmes gespi ajce he forgifb hit beah. 1 1000 
Ags. Gosp. John .\iii. 14 gif ic bw oh eowre fet . .ge sceolon 
bwean eower a;lc oSies fet, 1297 R. Gi.occ. (Rolls) 8835 
gif enie of is men misdude Jie poueie. .vengance he nom 
stronge. c 1330 R. Buunnl Citron. uSio) 40 If he had pts 
at euen, lie had non at morow. c 1386 Chu'cek Knt.'s T. 
257 If that Palamon was wounded sore Arcite is hurt as 
moche as he 01 moore. 1600 Siiaus. A. 1’. L. ill. ii. 41 If 
I tliou neuer wa.s’t at Court, thou neuer saw’st good manners : 

' if thou neuer saw’st good maners, then thy nianneis niti.st 
be wicked,. Thou art in a parlou.s state. 1832 Tennyson 
Loios-eaiers 33 If his fellow .spake, Hi,s voice wa.s thin. 1835 
Tihrlwall Greece I. vii. 267 If,Amyclae was the Achaean 
capital, we can the better understand how it iiiiglit he able 
to hold out. 185s Lewes GufZ/a- ii (1875) ” fi'R >f d'c town 
was heedless, not so were the stars. Mod. If he had loved 
her before, he now adored her. 

c. Conditional clause in future indicative (or its 
equivalent), with principal clause in indie, ot imper. 
Now arch, (supplied by a). 

(Beo is here considered as future.) 

c82S Vesp. Psalter -six, 5 [.viii. 4] Da swencaS me gefiab, 
gif onstyred ic beam. 835 in O, E. Te.vts 448 Amt ic Ids 
freobomunde, gif he Sonne lifes biS. eiooo Ags. Gosp. 
Matt. V. 37 Soolice gyf pter mare byS, bmt bib of yfele. 
c 1205 Lay. 482 gif bou bis nult ijjolieit be seal beoii ba wrse. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 716 gif bou wole gut. .more., wite of 
me, AL-be .ground icholle segge be. Cursor M. 

9439 (Laud) Yf bou wolle my forebode holclTliow shalt he 
loid as I bee told. 1382 Wyclie Matt, xviii, 15 gif thi 
biother shal synne [1388 -synneth, 1611 shall tre.spasse] in 
thee, go thou and reproue hym..gif he shal heere [1388 
lierith] tijee, thou hast woniien thi brother. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhein.) If thy brother shal offend against thee, goe 
and rebuke him. If he .shall heare thee, tliou shalt game 
[1611 hast gained] thy brother. i6n Bible Mgtt. xvtii. 19 
If two of you shall agree, .as touching any thing that they 
shall a,ske, it shall bee done for them. 

2. With the conditional clause or protasis in the 
subjunctive, and the principal clause or apodosis 
in the indicative or imperative. The subjunctive 
after if implies that the speaker guards himself 
from endorsing the truth or realization of the 
statement ; it is consistent with his doubt of it. 

Qj. Conditional clause in present subjunctive ; 
a. with principal clause in imperative. 

_ Beowulf (Z.) 452 On.send liigelace gif mec hild nime. 805 
m O. E. Texts 442 gifhio . . beam narbbe. .bonne foe he to 
bamr londe. a goo Ibid, 176 gif men ferlice wyrde unsofte, 
oOTe sprecan ne maege, halga him bis waeter. c 950 Lindisf. 
Gosp. Mark xii. 19 Moses us awrat bset gef huaelc , . brober 
dead sie . . and forletes b®f wif . . onfoe brober his hlaf bees 
ike. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. iv. 3 gyf bu. godes sunu sy 
[Vulg. es‘, Lind. 3u arb, Rnshw. site, Hatt. syo] eweS \>iet 
has stanas to hlafe gewurbon. Hid. 6 gyf bu godes sunu 
eart [V. es', L. arb; R. sie; H. ert]. 6-1325 Metr. Ham. 
52 Ilk dai mak we a iorue Till heuin, ef we god men be. 
138a Wyclif Matt. iv. 3 gif thou be [1388 art, Tindale 
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and all w, to i6ii be, R. V, art] Goddis tone, say that 
tiiC'.e btoons be maad looueb. C1430 Two Cookory-bk:,. 9 ^if 
it be_ leiite or fyssday take brothe of be freysbhe fysbhe. 
1534 Tindaix Luke xiii. 9 If it beare not then, after that, 
cut it douiie lltito- w. thou ihalt cut it dovvne]. 1611 
Bihlu yo/uiKK. IS Sir, if thou haue borne [Vulg. srrjifw/n'iti'; 
Wvci.iF, Genov., Rhein., R. V, hast; Tindalij, Cranmuk 
have borne] him hence, tell me where thou hast layd him. 
— Phil. ii. I If there bee therefore any consolation in 
Christ . . Fulfill ye my ioy. 17S9 Johnson Idler No. 78 FS 
If there be any man faultless, bring him forth into publick 
view. I\Iod. If lie come to-moiiovv, send for me. 

l3. with principal clause in fiiLiue indie, (or its 
equivalent). 

13.. Cnnor il/. 667s (Gutt.) If he to min auterfly Men sal 
him bein draw to die. C1386 Ciiaucur /V iif. 500 If gold 
ruste, what shal Iren doo? c 1400 Maundev. (1839) iii. 23 
^if thou kysse me, thou scbalt have alle this Tresome. 
Ibid. (Ro-xb.) v. 14 If bou ga noght, bou schall hafe gi-ete 
harnie. C14S0 Myrc 67 3 ef tliow do (jus thow schalt be 
dere To alle men that sen and here. 1526 Tind\le Luke x. 

6 And yf the sonne of peace be thare, youre peace shall rest 
apon hym. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 956/1 He that 
dyeth in deadly sinne, shall goe to the deuill, if goddes 
word be true. 1611 Biblc yudff. xvi. 17 If I bee shauen . . 

I shall become weake, and bee like any other man. 1818 
Cruise Digest ted. 2) II. 142 If pait of the money., be paid 
off, .and a farther sum is boi rowed . . no redemption will be 
granted unless both sums are paid. 

7 . with principal clause in pres, indie. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) Prol. 2 If we be ri3t childer of 
Cri.ste, we awe for to chalange be heiitage bat oure fader 
left to v.s. Ibid. i. 4 If a man come fio be west partys 
of be werld . . he may . . wende thurgh Almayne. 1450 
Myhc 22 Luytel ys worthy by piechyn^e, Jef thow be 
of euyle lyuynge. 1526 Tindale John i. 25 Why bap- 
tisest thou then yf thou be nott Christ, nor Helias? _ 1596 
.Shaks. Merck. P. iir. i. 71 If a lew wrong a Christian, 
what is his humility? 1611 Biblu yolui xv. 18 If the world 
hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
1648 JcNiCYN Blind Guide i. 7 If I be so young, I am in 
part excused for my illiteratenesse. 1634 Z. Coke Logick 
(1657) iiS [Ps. cxxvil. i] If the Lord keep not the citie, the 
keepers watch in vain. 1839 Times ii Apr., If we be not 
all Durhamised within another month, it is not from any 
sensible relaxation in the work of projected mischief. 1831 
E. A. Litton Ch. of Christ iv. (i8g8) 163 If it [the Church] 
be ill its essence as visible a body as the republic of Venice, 
we have no need of faith to realise its existence. 

S. with principal clause of other form. 

1662 Stillingfl. brig. Soar. i. vl. § 4 If we believe Joseph 
Scaliger, there could not be an Eclipse of the Sun at the time 
affirmed by Tarrutius. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 736 
For sev’n continu’d Months, if Fame say true, The wretched 
Swain his Sorrows did renew. 

b. Conditional clause in. fast subpinctive (in past 
sense), with principal clause in indie, or imper. 

a 1400 Ocionian 841 Yef he were er y-bete soie, Thanne 
was he bete inoche more. 1593 Shaks. Rick. II, i. in. 201 
If euer I were Traitor, My name be blotted from the booke 
of Life. 1601 — yul. C. III. ii. 84 If it were so, it w.as 
a greeuous Fault, And greeuously hath Caesar answer'd it, 
1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxxii, If thou wert with me, and the 
grave Divide us not, be with me now. 

0 . Conditional clause in subjunctive with should 
in present or future sense (’if it should rain to-day 
or to-morrow ’) with principal clause iu imperative, 
or in future, present, or pres. peif. indicative (‘ do 
not come’, ‘ I shall not come’, ‘ I am prepared for 
it’, ‘ I have planned something else’). 

1821-3 Rogers Italy xviii. i If ever you should come to 
Modena . . Stop at a Palace near the Reggio-gate. 1838 
Dickens Nick. Nick, vii, If you should go near Barnard 
Castle, there is good ale at the King’s Head. 1850 Tenny- 
son In Mem. xllv, If such a dreamy touch should fall, 
O turn thee round, resolve the doubt. Mod. If you should 
come across him, tell him that I am looking for him. 

3. With both protasis and apodosis in the sub- 
junctive. Expressing a mere hypothesis which is 
admittedly, not true or realized, and stating what 
would be the logical or natural consequence of its 
truth or realization. 

a. Conditional clause in past suhjtinciive, with 
present or future sense (‘if you came’, ‘should 
come ’, ‘ were to come ’ now or to-moirow). 

898 O. E. Chrou. m. 894 Swa b®t he inehte aisberne 
gertecaii gif hie ainisne feld secan wolden, c 1000 _Ags. 
Gosp. John viii. 42 jjif god wtere eowre faedep witodlice ge 
lufedon me \Liiid, gif god faeder iuer uoere gie uakle liiliga 
. .mec], c izgo Kent. Serin, in O. E. Misc. 27 He hit wolde 
slon, yef he hit michte iinde. c 1300 Havelok 1974 Yif he nc 
were, ich were non ded. a 1307 Thrush ($■ Night, in Rel. 
Ant. I. 241 This world were nout ^if wimen neie. <11380 
Wyclif Serin. Sel. Wks. I. 217 If Peter were now alyve .. 
he wolde seie bei weren not piestis of Crist. 1382 — yohn 
•xviii. 30 If this were not a mysdoer, we hadden not bitakun 
hym to thee \x^zRkem., If he were not a malefactour, vve 
would not haue deliuered him vp to thee]. 1329 hloiiE 
Dyaloge ll. Wks. 200/1 Yet wer it a dampnable errour to 
worship aiiye if we shoulde worship none at all. c 1613 
Fletcher Mad Lover \. i, If I were given to that vanity. . 
What a most precious subject bad I purchased. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic. IV. xvi. And if I were a king, it should be 
otherwise. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 3 , 1 should very 
imperfectly execute the task .. if I were merely to treat of 
battles and sieges. Mod. If he were to come, what should 
we do? If he caiiie, I should take to flight. If I were you, 
I would not do it. If they should meet you, it would be 
awkward. 

b. Coiidilional clause in pluperf. sub/., with past 
sense (‘ if lie had come ‘would have come ). 

1382 Wyclif yohn xi. 21 Lord, if tliou haddist be here, my 
brother hadde not be deed [iS39 Ck vnucr, Lord, yf thou hud- 
desL bene here, my biother had not dyed]. 1482 Monk of 


Evesham (Arb.j'so He hadde browghteplcsaunte worde and 
tytyngys of my dampnacyoii to lijs fathei the deuyl, jeffe 
the inercye and goodnes of my loide sente Nicholas had 
not wythstonde hym. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 610 If 
they liad heerie as liot for God, as they were for themselves, 
it had beene happy. 1663 Sir T. Hkrbeui Trav. (1677) 120 
bliame it weie, if. .we had gatheied nothing. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed. 2) HI. 4i9lfhehad altered it .. it would descend 
to the sister of the whole blood. 1819 Shellcy Ceiiti ii. i. 
If he Plad killed me, he had done a kindei deed. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Lug. xii. II. 256 All his difficulties would 
have been gieatly augmented if Anne had declared heiself 
f.ivouiable to the Indulgence. Mod. If he would have con- 
sented, all would have been light. 

4. Ill pieguanl senses : 

a. Even if, even though ; though ; granted that. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 579 (Faiif.) ]>e saulc wib-outen wene to 
ilk a man hit ys vn-.seyne, if [Cote, bof; Goit.iow, Trin. 
bou3e] hit of alle haue a syt. [1340 Hampole Psalterisdi. 
14 (isth c. MS.) Honoiahle. .is fe name of poie befoiehim, 
gife it be disspised before men.] 1572 R. PL tr. Lauaterus' 
Ghostes (1596) 197 IfSpirites of their oune accoide woulde 
gladly tell vs many thinges ; yet wee must not giue earevnto 
them. blod. If he did say so, jou needn’t believe him. If 
they are poor, they aie at any late happy, 

•j b. = If it is certain or true that ; as sure as. 
Obs. rare. 

1603 Shaks. Mach. ui. iv. 74 If I stand heeie, I saw him. 

5. If that (north, if aC) wms foimerly in use for 
the simple ‘if’. Now t77r//. 

C1200 Ormin Ded. 24(9 He shall o Doiness da^j Uss 
gifeim heffiiess blisse, ^iff batt we shulenii wuri'bi ben. 
<11300 Dame Siriz in Wiight Auecd. 3 If that thou me 
tellest skil I shal don after tlii wil. 1307 Elegy Edsv. I, iv, 
Agein the hethene forte fyhte . . Myself ycholde 3ef that y 
myhte. c 1340 Cursor M. 5869 (Fairf.) pai salle for-sob if 
atte I may Wiik ij daj'es werk a-pon a day. l 1386 Chaucf.h 
I’rol. 144 She wolde wepe, if that she saugh a JIous Kaught 
ill a irappe, if it were deed or bledde. c 1450 Guy IVamu. 
(C.) i8og Yf bat y may, Wyth my handys y schall assay. 
1509 Barclay Shyp of P'olys (1874^ I. 165 In the meane 
space, if that death vntretable Arrest the. 1603 Shaks. 
Learv. iii. 26a If that her breath will mist or staine the 
stone, Why, then she Hues. aSzi Byron Sardan. iv. i. 482 
If that you conquer, I live to joy in your great triumph. 

6 . The conditional clause is often elliptical, and 
may dwindle down to if and a woid or phrase 
sufficient to suggest the complete sense ; so if not 
(=:if a thing is, be, or were not), formerly some- 
times = ‘ unless, except ’. 

c 1320 Sir TriHr. 725 Knowe it jiue ae can. 1560 Bible 
(G enev.) iii. 18 Our God.. wil deliuer vs. .But if not, 
be it knowen to thee, o King, f we wil not seme thy 
gods. 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. ii. § 139. 61 He hath not 
authoritie to deliver it, if not by command ement. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 173 Frogs are of gieat 
veitue, if physically used. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. lV.v,SVe 
aie not to judge of the feelings of others by what we might 
feel if in their place. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 13 
The style of Bede, if not elegant Latin, is yet coirect, 
sufficiently classical. 1882 Knowledge II. 70 So that she 
might be cured, if possible. 1884 IllusH. Loud. News 
3 July i8/t He measured si.x feet two, if an inch; heyveighed 
eighteen stone, if a pound. 1893 R. H. Sherard in Book- 
man Oct. 16/2 [He] labours haid over his proofs of the 
book, though little, if at all, over the newspaper pioofs. 

7. The conditional clause alone (by aposiopesis 
of the principal clause) is sometimes used as an 
exclamation to express {a) a wish or determina- 
tion, c.g. If I had only hmvn I (sc. I would have 
done so and so) ; [b) surprise or indignation, e. g. 
If ever 1 heard the like of that ! The wretch / if 
he has not smashed the wii{dow ! 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xix. 42 bu wistest and witod- 
Hce on bysum pinum dae^e be oe to sybbe synt. 1382 
Wyclif ibid.. If thou haddist knowe, and thou, and sotheli 
in this thi day. 1637 Ruthf.rford Lett. (iSfel L 393 If 
this kingdom would glorify the Lord in my behalf ! 1702 
Vanbrugh P'alse Frieiul iir. ii. If he is not equipped for 
a housebreaker ! Mod. coUoq. Bless me ! if there is not 
another of them ! 

^ Tjf of the conditional clause is often omitted 
(esp. with the subjunctive), its effect being usually . 
given by inverting the order of subject and verb. 

Formerly sometimes without inveision, esp. after than, 
and after glcui (where if was perhaps confused with thaf).^ 
<11273 Lay. 929s Ac bare nadde he hi-come, nere hit 
[c 1203 3if hit neie] for swikedorae. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
2473 Abbe bou poer ynou bou nii^t be glad & blibe. 1377 
Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 165 Were pore a belle on herebeij. . 
hlen injqte wite where bei went. C1386 Chaucer Man of 
Law's T. 34, I were light now of tales desolaat, Neie that 
a Marchant , . Me taughte a tale, c 1460 Toioneley Myst. 
ii. 339 Be I taken I be bot dede. 1601 Shaks. yul. C. in. 
ii. 232 Were I Brutus, and Brutus Antony, there were an 
Antony, Would imflle vp your Spirit;,. 1613 — Hen. VIII, 
HI. ii. 456 Had I but seru'd my God, with halfe the Zeale 
. .he would not in mine Age Haue left me. 1649 Lovelace 
To Lucasia, on going to the IVars, I could not love thee 
(Deare) so much, Lov’d I not Honour more. 1707 Watts 
IIymn,‘I-Vhen I sui-vcy' VjWees the whole realm ofnatuie 
mine, That were a present far too small. 1747 Morei l 
yoshua Air, O had I Jubal’s lyre.. To strains like his 
would I aspire, 1813 Byron Corsair i. xvii. In thiee days 
(serve the breeze) the sun shall shine On our return. 1838 
Iji-itoh Richelieu n, i. Were Richelieu dead — his powe^. 
were mine. Mod. I will come to-morrow, please God. 
Should you desire an iuleiview, ! shall not lefuse to meet 
you. Should you find them, kindly let me know. You 
would see for yourself, were you heie. Had they been 
caieful this need not have happened. 

1323 Ld, Bernf.rs Froiss. (1812) I. cccl. 794 The lotdes.. 
.spared no more money than it had fallen fro the clovvdes. 

I 1654 Dorothy Osborne Lett, (i88S) 279 What would I give 


I Could avoid it wlien people speak of you ? 1761 Murthy 
.\U in IVtoiig IV. i\, Whatever he produces T shall be 
glacl you will, at any time, send to me. 1782 Miss Burney 
Cecilia viii. viii, I shall be glad you will inform me of it. 
1802 tr. Ducray-Dumiiiil's Victor IV. 227, I v\ouId give 
something he was here. 1806 Soutiily in Ai/e (1850) III. 
26, 1 should be glad this compromise were made. 

8. Phrases. (See also Even if, What if.) 

+ a. All if, if all : even if, even though, 
although. (See All C. 10 a, b.) Obs, 
a 1300 Cursor M, 4246 (Cott.) -Vile if {iioti. A 1 bou] baire 
tiaube al sundie waie. <.'1300 Ibid. 27674 (Cott. Galba) If 
all him-self neuer vnderstode. <11340 Ibid, iggi (Fanf.) 
Al if na layne on erb felle. 1340-1SS7 [see All C. 10 b]. 

b. An if, and if (see An louj. 2, And C. i b) 
= If. (Also occas. if an) arch. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 282 An do5tei ..Ich 5ivis bu to ju 
vif& jif bou wolt bileiie heie. 1394-1837 An if, and if 
[see And C. 1 b]. 1388, 1817 An if [sec An conj. 2J. 1749 

If an [see An conJ. 2]. 

c. As if, followed by a clause containing a past 
subjunctive (sometimes ellipt. : cf. 6j, or an infini- 
tive expressing purpose or destination : As the 
case would be if ; as though. (See A.s conj. 9 b.) 

[a 1000 Kent. Glosses 219 in Kluge Angelsachs. Lesebtuh 
59 Vel ut si avis festinei, o'6Se swa gif efst fusel.] c 1290 
Michael 411 in S. Eug. Leg. I. 31 1 Ase 3if bov heokle 
ane cleie candele bi-side an Appel r^t. £71410 Love 
Bonavent. Mirr. xx.\iv'. (Gibbs MS.) If. 64 As 3eue he heid 
oure lord bydde bym lyse, 1333 Coxehdale Prov. vii. 23 
Like as yf a byrde haisted to the snare. 1613 G. Sandvs 
Trav. 136 Buying pewter, brasse, and such like implements, 
as if to set up house-keeping. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. iii, 
He defended his opinions with as much ob.sttnacy a.s if he 
had lieen my patron. 1821 Siiellly Adoiiais xi, One .. 
Washed his light limbs as if embalming them. 1843 hi. 
P.vi iisoN Ess. (18S9) I. 8 Treating history as if it were a 
series of tableaux vivants intended to please the eye. 
f d. But if-, unless, except. Obs. 
c 1200-1596 [see Bur conj. 10 b]. 

te. if case be {that)-, if it befall or happen 
(that). Also if case that. (See Case sb.f 11.') 

1323 Ld. Berners P'roiss. II. cxi. [evii.] 318 If case that 
my doiighter haue sonne 01 doughter by hym. 1333-1630 
[see C.xsE ii]. 

f. If so be \thal, if it happen that, supposing 
that : a somewhat rhetorical equivalent of simple 
‘ if’, arch, andt/m/. (Also occas. if so xvere that', 
ellipt. + if so.) 

[1390 Gower Conf III. 5 And if so is that thou so be, 
Tell me thy shrift, in privete. 1414 Rolls Parlt, IV, 22 
5if hit be so that they axke you by spekyng, or by writyng.] 
1495-6 Pinmpton Corr, (Camden) 114 Thyiiking that to be 
our next way, if so were that we wold not advise you to 
com not up by the pryvie seale. <21347 Surrey AEneid iv. 
820 If so that yonder wicked head must ueedes Recover 
port. 1359 Morwyng Evonym. 175 If so be it the mesuie 
of the bloud excied three sextares, 1611 Bible Josh. xiv. 
12 If so be the Loid will be with me, then I shall bee able 
to driue them out. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 173 
If so be we left the Road,.. they would wind about our 
horses legs. 1749 Chesterf, Lett. (1792) II. cciii. 269 If 
so be that I can get that affair done by the ne.xt post, I will 
not fail for to give your Lordship an account of it. 1861 
Coriih. Aug. 183 ‘ It's my opinion that any man can be 
a duke if so be it's bom to him.’ 

II. 9 . Introducing a noun-clause depending on 
tbe verb see, ask, learn, doubt, know, or the like ; 
■\Vhe(her. j-Also, formerly, if that, 

Beowulf (Z.) 273 pu wast gif hit is swa we so)?lice seegan 
hyrdon. Ibid. 1319 Frmgn gif him wtere after neod-!a 3 u 
niht ge-tcBse. a 117S Cott, Horn. 219 A3en chire to chieseti 
gief [h]y wolden hare sceappinde lulie. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 81 Sum foitocne. .warbi we inihten cnowen 5if it 
so 3 were hat hu seist. a 1400 Isuntbras 241 Aske we thiese 
folkes of jjaire mete. And hike 5ife we maye anygete, 1481 
Ca-xton Reynard (Arb.) 38 He loked. .a boute yf ony body 
hadseenhym. First Pt. Contention (1S43) 37 Weshould 
not question if that he should live. 1611 Bible Gen, viii. 
S Hee sent fooith a doue from him, to see if the waters 
were abated. 1697 Dryden IJrg. Georg, iii. 163 Observe, 
if he disdains to yield the Prize. 1717 Prior Alma in. 71 
She doubts if two and two make four. 1893 Law Times 
Rep. LXXIII. 623/1 He asked if his wife was theic. 

B. sb. The conditional conjunction (see A.) used 
as a name for itself; hence, a condition, a suppo- 
sition. (Cf. But.) Often in the tautological col- 
location ifs and amis (ans) : see And C. - if. 

1313 More Rich, III (18S3I 47 What, quod the protectoiir, 
thou seruest me, I wene, with iffes and with andes. 153a 
— Confut. Tindale Wk.s. 537/1 Though he put iu for shame 
repentaunce thereunto, with Iffes. c 1383 R. Browne Ahsw. 
Cartwright 24 By his iffs and supposings. 1613 Answ. 
Uncasing of JMachivih Instr, G, With ifs and ands he 
begins to .say. 1670 Dryden sst Pt. Cong. Granada it. t, 
Abdal. If I am king, and if my brother die— Zj/ZKfat?'. Two 
ifs scarce make one possibility, a 1711 Ken Sion Poet. 
YVks. 1721 IV. 409 Ah if, sad if! Love should decay ! 1849 
Hare Par.Serm. II. 45s We aie always raking up some 
if or other, to disturb our faith. 1868 Geo, Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy II. 214 ’Tis hut a mirror, shows pue image forth. 
And leaves the future dai-k with endless ‘ ifs ’. 

Hence If v., to say or use '* if ’ : only in iffing. 
1687 R. L’Estkange Answ. Diss. 21 The Letter is iffing 
of it now again too; with a ‘What if the Mercenaiy 
Ministeis [etc.]'. 1887 P/wfl (Dakota) Collegianll. No. 3. 
2 But iffing will not endow a college. 

I-fa, early ME. form of Fob. 
trfa’ds, int. Obs. In 7 y’fads, iVads. [A 
parallel form to yfacks, if ags, i’fegs.'] In faith. 
1672 Wycherley Love in IVoodiu. ii, Would you sell us? 
1 ’Tis like you, y’fads 1 
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I-failed, i-failled, ^tlE. pa. pples. of FaiIi d. 
I-faired, of Faju v., to make fair, beautify. 
I’faith, in faith : tee Faith d>. 1 2 b. 
tl-falle, o. Ohs. {OM. gcfeahlaii {^-OllO.gc- 
fa/kvi), {.fcalliDi Fall 0.] inlr. To fall, befall. 

Beott)ul/_\Z.) 2835 He eorSan sefeoll. ciooo Ps, 
frh.)I.\viii. 9 Me eac fela hiaracdwitaon gefeollon. £1250 
Kent. Senn. in O. li. Misc. eg So iuel auenture [jet wyn 
Lulecie. 

I'falle(ii, ME. pa. pple. of Fall v. 
tl-fang, i-fo, f. Ohs. Formb : see Faj.’o &.I 
[OE. gefSn (= OHG. gif&kan., MUG. ^evahcn, 
Goi\i. gafdhaii) , i.fon (see Fang 0 .^).] tram. To 
lay hold of, take, grasp, seize. 

1 888 K. /Elkrud Booth. g i /Ei lie gefeh)) h^t. 

6 1000 TEu KiG Colloq. in Wr.-Wulckci 93/12 Swa h\va;L swa 
ic sefo. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 131 De nion pe wel da's he wet 
ifelib. c izos L.\y. 7254 past is a nnichel ajiLlond . . heL 
Eruttes seiesl ifeiig. Ibid. 8231 Ff ieli Line mai eower ifoii 
fi.' i27S ohwa fon]. Ibid. 32583 He on naste iueng fffiiere his 
iwedcii. a izjo Owl y Night. 612 5 if ieh liitmai ifo. Ibid. 
3645 pu seist pat gromes (>e ifop. a 1300 BIoyL Bl. 694 
He him nolde a3en ifo. 

t I-fai*e, Ohs. Forms: seeFAiiEa'. ' [OE. 
gcfamn ( = 0 IiG. gifaran, givamn)^ f. Jaran to 
Fa HE.] intr. To go, proceed, fare. 

_ 6 950 Lindisf. Gosp. John i. 43 Da;s on menie walde gefai a 
in galileam. ciaao Csdiuoit's Gen. 1355 Eall.. under liiof 
Sefor. c izog L \y. 6090 pus i-iiorF 1275 ferde forp] al Eelin 
king. Ibid. 26595 pus lieo iuerdeii fiflene inileii. 

I-fare (n, ME. pa. pple. of Faue z*., to journey, go. 
+ I-fastj Z'. Ohs. [OE. gefa stall ( = OHG. ^2- 
festaii, MHG. gevesteii), f. fxstan Fa.st z'.^] irans. 
To make fast, confirm, settle. 

c 9 SO Lindisf. Gosp. Mark xii. i Wingeard gcsette inonn . . 
& gefaiste trigs’. Gosp. ;;esette] 3 a 3 a;m lond-higenegnni. 
riJOS L.w. 22551 pis forward he iuaste, and 3isles he funde. 
a 1300 Fall ti)- /’.gs in E. E. P. 15 Al in helle were i-fast. 
I-fast, -e, ME. pa. pple. of F’ast v.^ and 
I-fat, of Fet V. I-fed, of Feed v. 

+ I’fe'g'S, Ohs. eKa. dial. Forms: (wither 
without apostrophe) 7 i’fac(k, i’feck, i’fex, 7-8 
i’-, y’facks, i’-, y’., efackins, S i-, efags, efacks, 
i-, efecks, ©feelings, ifackins, 9 i’fakins. [Per- 
versions of i' faith., in faith ; see Fegs and Ffads.] 
Used, esp. by 17th and iSth c. dramatists, as a 
trivial oath amounting to a simple asseveration : 
In faith, by my faith. 

i6io _B. JoNsoN M/cA I. ii, Dap. I-fac, 1 doe not. You 
are mistaken. Fac. How! sweare by your i-o.ei'i . . Dap. 
I'fac’s no oath. 1x1625 Fi.ucncu Nice Valony iv. Wks. 
tRtldg.) II. 467/1 I’fex have they. 1673 Wvcueklcy 
Gentlem. Dniicing-Mastey ii. ii, PIrs. Cant, Y’facks, but 
you shan’t. I'll ask him. . . Don. Y’fackins, hut you shan’t 
ask him! 1709 Steele TntUr No. 137 T 2 He .. will tell 
you. That I’fackins, such a Thing is tiue. 1742 Filldino 
y. Andrews 1, xiv, Ifags ! the gentleman has caught a 
traitor. liif ii. xiv, Ifacks, a good story. 1775 StiLUtoAN 
Duenna iii. vi, Efecks, Father, I should have guessed as 
much. 1785 Huttos Bran New IVark 16 Good fiiends, 
these cr sad duings, efeclings. 1835 Brockutt, I’/akins, 
in faith— a fiequent asseveration, 
b. In earnest. 

1687 CoKGREVE Old Each, iv. iv, Nay, dear Cocky, don’t 
cry, I was but in jest, I was not ifeck. 

I-feined, ME. pa. pple. of Feign v. Ifel, 
obs. form of Evil a. I-fele : see Yeelb v., to 
feel. I-fel(l, pa. t. of I-FALL. I-felle : see Yfell 
to fell. I-felled, i-feld, ME. pa. pple. of Fell 
V. I-feng, pa. t. of Fang, I-fang v,, to seize, 
t I-feond, -de. Obs. [OE. gefiend, -fynd pi. ; 
see Fiend.] Enemies. 

<;iooo .dgs. Gosp. Luke .x.xiii. 12 Hig w^ron jcr gefynd 
him betwynan. cizos L.^y. 9876 pa mr weoreii ifeonde, 
niakedc hcom to frtejonde. Ibid. 16077 pu hauest..pinc 
ifan fy biuoren, & pine ifeond ba:ften. 

I-ieve ; see Yfehk sb. and adv. 

I-fered, JIE. pa. pple. of Feae v., to terrify. 

' 'ifevpUSi combining form of the suffix -fekous. 
I-fesid, ME. pa. pple. of fese, Feeze v.^, to drive. 
I-fet, of Fet v., to fetch. I-fetered, i-fetred, 
of Fetter v.^ 1 -teth.ered, 1 -fepered, of Fea- 
ther V. 

comb, form of the suffix -Fic, q.v. 
-ifioation, corpb. form of suffix -pic.vtion, q.v. 
_ The -I- is always pieseut, cither as the L. stem- vowel or 
its representative, as in giori-ia)-flcatic)t, inolli-pEcation, 
fruct-i-Jlcation, or as connecting vowel, as in tiss-ificaiioit. 
I-fiht, early ME. form of Fight sh. I-find: 
see Yfind y., to find. I-flemed, i-flemd, ME. 
pa. pples. of Fleme v., to chase. 1 -jB.otired, i- 
flured, of Flower v. I-fiLown, -en, i-flojen, 
of FLp V. I-fo, I-foman : see Foe, Foesian. 
I-fo, i-fon : see I-FANG y., to seize. I-foghte(n, 
i-fo3ten, i-fohten, ME. pa. pple. of Fight v. 
I-folde(n, of Fold v. I-fonded, of F’and v. , to 
tiy. I-fongen, of Fang, I-fang v. I-forth- : 
see Yfobth v., Afford v. I-fostered, ME. pa. 
pple. of Foster v. I-founded, of Found v. 
I-frede : see Fbedb, Yfbede v., to feel. I-free, 
i-freo5en : see Yfhee y., to set free. 
Fl-freond, -de, j/'. >/. Obs. { 0 % gefrUnd, 
frynd, i. friond^ Fkiend.] Friends. 


flood Ags. Gosp. Luke .wiii. 12 On Sam Ja;se wuidun ' 
heiudcs and pilatiis j;efrj’iul. i 1205 l.AV. 7715 t'cniRl-scipi: 
alcggen, iiiakien feolle iftcond. Ibid. J1591 Her king I 
wende )>at heo weoren ifreoiide. \ 

I-fret, i-fretten, ME. pa. pples. of I'Het v. 
I-fri^ed, of Fbyz;. I-frore(n, of Fheeze v. \ 
Ifsoe’ver, adv. nonce-ivd. [After when-, where- ' 
soever.'\ If in any circumstances ; if ever. 1 

1847-57 Dc QoiNcny Seer. Soiieties .Suppl. note, Wks. 1 
VH. 300 .Some bold fictions that slioujd for ever stop the 
nioutli of the Cliristian, whensoever or ifsoever any opening 
dawned foi uttering a gleam of truth. 

I-fuled, ME. pa. pple. of Foul v. I-fulled, 
i-fullet, of FYll V. I-furn : see Fern adv. and ! 
a,, former, -ly. I-fuFTed, ME. pa. pple. of F'uii v. '' 
i'l-fuse, v. Obs. iftesen ft ), ivitscn',— ' 

OE. gefysan, Lfysatt to hasten, F'use y.i] 

1 . trails. To cause to make haste, hasten, hurry. 

Beowulf (Z.) 217 Wiiide gefysed flota. a 1000 Ca’dmon's 

Jijcod. 54 Werod wins ;;efyscd. c 1205 L.vv. 22123 He wolde 
liine ifusen to ane baic walme. 

2 . inlr. To make haste, to hasten. 

cizos L.cy. 503 An lioraen & an folen for 3 hco ifuslen. 
Ibid. 28946 Foi 5 heo iuusden. 

-ify, combining form of the verbal suffix -FY, q.v. 
I-fynd : see Yfind v., to find. 

I-ga, i-gan, ME. forms of I-go v. 

I-gabbet, ME. pa. pple. of Gar y.* 
t Igad, i’gad (igm-d), Obs. Variant of 
Egad ; see God, and cf. Icud. 

1671 ViLLiLKS (Dk. Euckhm.) Rehearsal 1. (.Vih.i 37, I gad, 
I’ll e’en kneel down, and he shall cut my head oil'. Ibid. 

V. Ill I’l juslifie it to be as grand to the eye, every whit, I 
gad, as that gieat scene in Harry the Eight, and giaiider 
too, I gad. 1700 CoNCRcvn Way of World v, xiv, 1 ’ gad, I 
understand nothing of the matter. 1728 Vanur. & Cm. 1 
Prov. Husb. IV. i, Tgad, if I don’t keep a light Hand on 
my Til, here, she’ll [etc.]. 

I-gaderen : see Gather v. 1 

fl-gain, rrrfo. and/r^. north, dial. Obs. [a. 
ON. i gtgii again, in turn, against ; corrcsii. to 
OE. ongegn, ong^an : see Again.] 

A. adv. In reply, in turn ; again. 

c 1325 Bletr. Horn. 47 And he igain to ihaiiu gan sai, 
Ctist..aml noht. Ibid. 1 49 This ei met.. bad him cum igain. 

B. prep. Against ; to meet. 

f 1325 hlctr. Horn. 4 And slithe stand igain the fend. 
Ibid. 149 'The inonkes com al him igaine. 

Flence (with genitival -es') Zgai-nes, egaynes, in 
same sense. 

ft 1300 Cursor M. 469 (Gbtt.) Saint mychal . . Ras egaynes 
him forto fight, c 1325 Mctr. Horn. 54 Quat thou hatiis 
done In licheri igaines me. 

I-gan, pa. t. of I-gin v. Ohs. 

I-gast, a. Ohs. ; see Agest. 

+ l-gastliche, adv. Obs. [Cf. Aghast.] Fear- 
fully, terribly. 

c 1ZQ5 L.av. 17869 Of him comen leoiucn igastliclie scinen. 

Igasttric (igasiuoTik), a. Chem. [ad. F'. iga~ 
suriqite, f. igasar, the Malay name for St. Ignatius’ 
Bean : see -lO.] In igasuric acid, an acid con- 
tained in small quantities in the St. Ignatius’ bean, 
nux vomica, and the root of Strychnos colubrina. 

1830 LiNDLtv Nat. Syst. Bot. 215 Igasuric acid occurs in 
combination with Strychnia in nu.': vomica and the St. 
Ignatius bean._ 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 242 Iga- 
suric acid precipitates acetate of lead. 

So Xg’aswrate, a salt of igasuric acid. Igfa- 
sivxine, a poisonous alkaloid found in nux vomica, 
discovered by Desnoix in 1853. 

's.^Sb^^txni.Expos. Lc.x.,I"asuraie. 1865-72 Watt 
Chem. HI, 243_Tlie igasuiates are for the most part soluble 
ill water and in alcohol. Ibid., Igasuriiic crystallises in 
cqluuiless prisms, having a silky lustic. 1879 H. C, Wood 
TAerap. 308 The igasurates ofstiychniaand of biucia. 

Igdrasil: see Yggdbasil. I-gedereTi,-unge : 
see Gather v.. Gathering. I-geng, obs. form 
of Gang sb. 

I-gerd, pierced, ME. pa. pple. of Gibd v.'^ 
c 1380 Sir Fernmb. 2729 Duk Easj'n . -horj pc heued i-gerd 
her was, & ful doun ded. 

I-gered, ME. pa. i^plc. of Gear v. I-gessyd, 
of Guess v. I-gete, of Eat v. 

Ight, var. cighie. Aught sb.'^ Obs., possession. 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 378 This Piiamus had in his ight 
L-'l/Y. Faiifax 3 yhte] A wife and Hecuba she hight. 

Igt, obs. var. Ought v. I-gilt, ME. f. Gilt ppl. a. 
t I-gin, w. Obs. [A parallel form to OE. 011- 
ginnan. Agin w,] To begin; in pa. t. —gun. 

c 1205 Lav._i8i 27 In arc bradc sticte he igon p 1275 i-gan] 
mete [jieo cuihtes. 

’YX-giia.et,pa.pple. Obs. [Cf. Gin Zt.-] Con- 
trived, devised. 

_ a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1981 pis pinfule gin wes o switch wise 
iginet. 

I-gistned, I-gladed, I-glewed, ME. pa. pples. 
^of Gesten, Glad, Glue vbs. 

H Igloo (i’gl«). [Eskimo, = house.] 

1 . An Eskimo dome-shaped hut ; esp. one built 
of blocks of compact snow, 
t*66* J. Davies tr. Olearivd Koy. A/itSass, 71 The Groeii- 
landers speak fast, .. Iglun, a House.] 1856 Kane Aroi. 
Eerpl, I. xxi.x. 380 The but or igloe [of Smith Sound Eski- 
mos], .was a single rude elliptical apartment, built not un- 


skillfully of .stone, the outside lined witli sods. 1864 C. I^. 

JJ MI, Life with Lsquiman.v xi. 080.5) 171' I L'lieyj 1.01U- 
mciiced .sawing out snow-bIock.s,_ while I c.urtcd them to 
a suitable spot for erecting the igloo. 1878 Naui.s /’ a/ft; 
.Sea I. iii. 53Tlie,scttleniciit of Et.ili . .consisted of llii te stone 
igloos, and one hut loofed over with canv.is. 

2 . The cavity in the snow above a seal’s bieathing 
liolc [Ogilvie, 18S2 j. 

I-gloset, ME. pa. pjilc. of Ghn/i; v. > I-gloiipet, 
of Gulf v. I-glyden, of Glide zl I-gnahen, 
i-gnawe, of Gnaw v. Igname, early f. Yam. 
d' Igna’IO. Obs. [a. It. iguaro adj. I,. ignaru\ 
‘ignorant’; the use in English may have been 
derived from -Spenser. In E., ignare ^b. occins in 
the iqlhc,] An ignoiant peison, ignoramus. 

[1590 Si'i.Nsi.n A', tp. I, viii. 31 His n.nni; Ign.ao did Iii. 
nature liglit at cad.] 1620 .S vndi.iison 11 . i.iS Yoiii 

meie iginiio's, what they eit, they eii for coinii.tiiy ;_they 
judge not atall. 1634 Hi.mvood N: Euovii, I.a/u nih. irih/ie.\ 

I. ll.’sWk.s. 1874 IV. 175 .A meeie Ignaro, and not wyith 
ackiiowletlgemeiiL. 1644 Ei'.M.'v.'.vv 1. 1,1, AV/e;v 
Ded. 9 Ignaioes wlio aic hetter veiseil in tliu St.Uutes and 
-Acts of ParliaineiU, than in the Acts uf Christ. i686 Goad 
Cclest. Bodies 1. .wii. no We pour I.giiaro’s. 

Ignatian (ignJ'fyan), a. and sb. Also 7 Igna- 
aian, Ignation. [f. peisonal name Iguati-us (see 
def.) + -AN.] A. adj. 

1 . Pertaining to Ignatius Loyola (i4yi~i55fi), 01 
to the Order of Jesus founded l>y liini. 

1605 Wii. 1.1. r in Gen. 184 'J'inis f.iiie llii, Igini- 
tian sectarie. ci6iq tjv!Msri.u lien. Gi. I Jed. bmin., O 1 
just levenge, tout out th’ Ignatian I’.ick. 1616 f,. ihvi n 
.'Ipec. Jesuit. (1629I 68 Thesiinie I.i;naii.in .societic. 1679 Let. 
Find. Ref. Ch. S These Ignatian Loyolists do v cry much de- 
legate from Gods Great Altrilmtes of Justiic and Sanclitjc 

2 . Of or belonging to -St. Ignatius, bishop of 
Antioch, martyred at Rome eaily in tlic 2 nd century ; 
esp. in Ignatian Epistles, letters attributed to him, 
the authenticity oi which, in the various forms in 
which tliey have been handed down, has been tlie 
subject of much controversy. 

_ [1647 UbsiiBR ditld) Appeiidi.x Ignatiana, contliicns genu- 
iiias ejub epistolas.] 1832 Mukoock tr. .Uosheint's Eccl. 
Hist. 11841) 1 . 89 Indeed the whole subject of the Ignatian 
epistles is involved in much obscurity and [jeriJie.s'ily. 1846 
I \V. CuRETON Vindie. Ignat. Appx., Opinions of various 
learned men respecting tlie Ignati.in Epistles frum the yc.ii 
1650 down to the discovery of the Syiiac Version. 

B. sb. A follower of Ignatius Ltjyola; a Jesuit. 

1613 PuRciHS Pilgrimage 11614) 308 fl'i-s also 'wts the 
Ignatians device. 1626 L. 0 \vi,.si Spec. Jesuit. (1629) 15 
Take notice, what foule mouth companions these Ignatian, 
are. <*1683 Oldham Whs. 116851 2 K sear'd Ignatian's 
Conscience, Harden’d, as hi.s own Face, with Impudence. 
Flence Ig-jia'tianist = Ignatian 11 . 

I7i6_M. D.wils .dt’/jew. Brit. III. Grit. Hist. 4 Madeiiy 
the said Ignalianists for tlie Popish Scliools. 

Ignatius’ Bean. =Bean of St. Ignatius (sec 
Bean 4), the poisonous seed of Sliychnos Ignalii, 
Also, in South America, applied to the medicinal 
seed of E'cvillca trilobata and some other cucui- 
bitaceous plants. 

1751 Sir Uu.u blat. Med., Irniis .xiii. 506 [heading'^ 
FabaSancti Ignatii, St. Igii.itius’s Be.ui. 1753 C.uambcks 
Cyci. Snpp., Ignatius's- Bean,, .it is a dry and liard fruit, or 
kernel of a fruit, of tlie size of a large hazel-nut, 1822-34 
Good's^ Study bled, (ed, 4) I, 627 The nu.x vomica and 
Ignatius's bean .. combine, with an iiUen.se bitter, a most 
active narcotic virtue. 1880 Bi.sili.y & TniMi n Medk. 
PlanisYW. Sub 'Pab. 179 The. . name of St. Ignatius’ Beans 
. . is also used in Soulli x\inerica to designate the seeds of 
several medicin.il Cucurbitaceous plants. 

+ Xgaa've, a. Obs. rare-'s. [ad. I., igndvus : 
see next.] Slow, sluggish. Hence J’lgixa'velygiYz'. 

, 1657 Physical Diet., Ignave, cowardly, sluggish. 1657 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 501 'I'liey ilo it so ign.ively. 

+ X'gna'Vy, Obs. [ad. I igndvi-a, n. of quality 
f. igndvus idle, sluggish, f. l-'P = in- i\ot+ gndvns 
busy, diligent.] Sluggishness, slowness, sloth. 

*S 43 Jove Conf at. Winchester's Art. aivb, Our own 
sluggishnes negligence and iguauyo is the cause tlierof. 
1545 — Exp.Dati. .xii,234 What ignauy and sleugth is thcr to 
anygodly refoiinacion ? 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Visp. 97 
The violence may be obtunded, or its iguavi' excued. 
[1850 Carlylc Laltcr-d. Pamph. iv. (1872' 122 Natioii.s, 
sunk in blind ignavia, demand a univeisal-suffiage Parlia- 
ment to heal their wictchedncss.] 
t I’gneal, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. igiic-ns Igneouh 
+ - AL. Cf. F. (medical) igndal,'\ Fiery. 

1669 Worlidgl Ayi'/. Agrk, [1681) 7 Igneal Flames, and 
Claps of Thunder. 

t X’gneau, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -AN.] Fiery. 
2635 Pi;eson Varieties 1. 12 The Comets, .and falling .Star?, 
etc. whereof many aie ncighbour.s witii this ignean-sphere, 
we visibly see. Ibid. it. iv. 61 Comets being of the iiumbei 
of ignean and fiery meteors. 

+ Igneduct. Obs. rarc—^. [irreg. f. L. igni s 
j lire, after aqueduct.'] A vent or passage for fire. 
1676 Hodgson in iftil. Trans. XI. 763 'I'hc mouth of 
llie.se Igiieducts. 

Igneo-a’queous, a. [f. igneo-, as comb, form 
of L. igneus igneous + Aqueous.] Due to the 
agency of both fire and water. 

1882 sidereal Messenger I. 215 We may look upon the 
state of jgneoaqueous solution.. as one in which the vvater- 
substance is in a gaseous state, 

XgneoUS (i'gnziasl, a. [f. L.' igne-us of fire, 
fiery (f. igni-s fire) + -oua. (F. has igni, It. igneo.'^^ 
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1. Of, peitaiiiiiig to, or of the nature of fire ; fiery. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 496 There are many 
instances how Igneous and Lucid they [the bodies of .angels] 
are. 1777 Prikstlev Matt, Spir. (1782) I. xv. 267 The 
soul., was first conceived to be an aerial, or an igneous .sub- 
stance. 1830 LYrn. Pn'nc. Geol. I. 327 Earthquakes and 
igneous exhalations. 1876 Pagi- Adv. Te.xt-hk, Geol. il. 39 
Volcanoes, earthqu.akes, and other igneous phenomena. 

2 . Resulting from, or produced by, the action of 
fire ; esp. in Geol. Produced by volcnnic agency 
(opposed to Aqueous 3}. 

1665 Glanvili. Scepsis Set. xx. 127 Ignoiant of the im- 
mediate way of Igneoti.s solutions. 1796 Kirwak Elem. 
Min. (ed. 2) I. 455 The igneous origin of basalts. 1812 Sir 
H. DAvyC/tww. Philos. 48 The analysis of mineral bodies. . 
in experiments . . on their igneous fusion. 1830 LYrtn Princ. 
Geol. I. iv. 58 Basalt and other igneous rocks. 1838 Gr.iKii: 
/list. Boulder viii. 146 The cleft, .has been once filled by 
a wall of igneous rock called a tiap-dyl;e. 

Ig'lieSCeilt (igne'sfnt'j a. and sb. rare. [ad. 
L. tgt?escent-em, pres. pple. of igneteeye to take fire, 
becomeinllamed,inchoativeof *ignereS. ?]^;22-J'rire.] 

A. aPj. Kindling, bursting into flame ; firing up. 
lit. and ftg. 

1828 \VnnsTER, Ignescent, emitting sparks of fire, when 
struck with steel; scintillating, as ignescent stones. P'oitr- 
croy. 1882 Hall Caine A’tw/A Rossetti 132 The outbursts 
of her ignescent hate. 

B. sh. An ignescent body or substance. 

a 1828 tr, Fonrcioy in Webster (1828), Many other stones 
beside this class of ignescents, pioduce a real scintillation 
when struck against steel. 

fignible, «. Ohs. ra)-e~^. [ad. L. type 
hilis, f. ignl-re to iGiVlTE: see -BbE.] Capable of 
ignition ; ignitable. 

1678 R. R[uRSEt.r] Geher tr. t. ut. xli. So A metallick Body 
. .ignlble (or sustaining Ignition'. 

•j* 1 ’gn.ie, a. Ohs. rare [f. L. ignis fire + -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to fire. 

i6i2 Sturtevant MetnUicn ii. v. S9 Terrica is an Igiilck 
Imiention, for the cheaper making of all kinds of Burnt- 
eaiths. 1835 Mayne Expos. Le.v., Ignitus,, .ignic. 
Iguicolist (igni-kJlist). [f. L. ighi-s fire -t- 
-cola, f. col-Sre to worsliip 4 - -1ST. Cf. F. ignicole 
(1752).] A fire-worshipper. 

1816 T. yiKumcf. Rttins Babylon n. 43 In whatever region 
of the earth this infatuated race of igiiicolists took up their 
abode, the .sacred fire immediately began to burn. 1839 
R, F. Burton Centr. APr.pn prul. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 340 
The ancient Persian-s were igntcolists, adoring etherial fire. 

Igniferous (igni-feras), a. [f. L. ignifer,^ f. 
igni-s fire : see -PEnous.] Fire-bearing ; producing 
fire. Also fig. Hence Igrni'ferousuess. 

i6t8 Dekker Owl's Almanack it The manner how to 
clash it [fire] out of the igniferous flint. 1727 Bailey vol. 1 1, 
Igniferousness, fire-bearing or producing Quality. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess_. Waters III. 114 This same igniferous matter 
was but,, a piece of lime. 1889 Eabian Ess. 209 The igni- 
ferous orators of the Socialist party. 

Igai’fic, a. [f. L. type ^ignific-us, f. igni-s fire : 
see -PIC.] Pioducing fire. 

1733 B. Martin Philos. Brit. IL 280 If the ignific Par- 
ticles of Light .are sufficiently condensed . . by a . . Burning. 
Glass, they become ardent and burn, 
t Xgui'fl.TlOXlS, «. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. 
fin-tis (f. igni-s fire + Jlii-us flowing) + -ous.] 
Flowing with fire. 

1623 CociCLRAM, Ignijl lions, full of fire. 1639 D. Pell 
Iiiil>r. Sea 277 The Sea, which is sometimes of .such an 
ignifluous lustre, as if it were full of Starrs. 1721 in Bailey ; 
hence in some mod. Diets, 

Igniform (i'gnif^jm), a. rare. [i.'L. igni-s 
k -POBM.] Of the form of fire. 

1744 Berkeley Siris § 322 Democritus held the soul of 
the world to be an igniform deity. 1844 Wood tr. Bacon's 
Nov. Org. It. § 7. 129 We must examine . . whether that 
spirit is. .aeriform or igniform. 

Ignify (i guifsi), V. rare. [f. L. type Hgnificare, 
f. igni-s fire: see -PY. (Cf. late L. igtiefacere.y] 
trans. To set on fire, to cause to burn, 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia (1598) 575 O tace, iace, or all the 
fat wil he ignified. 1636 Blount Glossogr . , Ipii/y, to burn. 
i6go Leybourn Curs. Math. 445 It is also probable, that 
the Solid parts of the Sun .. are thoroughly ignified in the 
same manner as the Bricks in the Roof and Sides of a 
Furnace are. 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. v, 18 Let the 
Memorial . . Be doom'd to ignify our Pipes. 1848 Lowell 
Fahle for Critics 813 There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and 
as dignified, As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is 
ignified. 

Hence Ignified ppl. a . ; Iguifying vhl. sh. 

1639 Stanley Hist. Philos. x\\\. (1701) 599/2 Falling-Stars 
. . may be made either by pieces broken off from the true 
Stars, .or from a company of iguifying Atoms, meeting and 
joining together to effect it. 1763 W. Stukeley Palxogr. 
Sacra 72 The sun formed, out of the ignifyed part of matter. 

Ignigenous (igni-dgenas), a. rare, [f, L. igni- 
gena fire- bom (epithet of Dionysus) ,^f. igni-s fire 
-f -genus, from gen- stem of gignere to produce + 
-ou.s.] Produced by fire, or % the action of fire. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Tguigenous, ingendred In or by Fire. 
1818 Blackw. Mag, IL 379 How difficult it is to distinguish 
between Ignigenous and Neptunian formations, a 1832 
Macgillivr.ay Nat. Hist. Dee Side (1855] 5 The obdurate 
primary and ignigenous rocks. 

t Igni'paroua, a. Ohs. 7 ‘cire-^. [f, L. igni-s 
fire -f -par-us bringing forth -l- -ous.] (See quot.) 

1^4 tr. Sonet's Merc. Conipti. xix. 770 Nothing is more 
igniparous or productive of fire [than Nitre]. 


Igmpotent (igni-p^tent), a. [f. L. ignipo- 
ient-em having power over fire, an epithet of Vul- 
can, f. potens poweiful.] Ruling or having power 
over fire. 

1636 El OUNT Glossogr., Ignipoteut, mighty by fire. 1713- 
20 Pope Hind xxi. 398 Th’ pow’i ignipotent hei woid obeys. 
1813 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., /'ire .5- Ale xii. But, .spite 
of her shrieks, the ignipotent knight. .To the skies in a sky- 
rocket boie her. 

Hence i‘ Ig'nl'potence. Ohs. rare—‘>. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ignipotence, efficacy, prevalency 
against or power over Fire. 

Igfnipuncture (ignip»-qktiuj). Surg. [f. L. 
igni- fire + Puncture.] Puncture with a white-hot 
styliform cautery. 

i886 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Ignipuncture, Picket’s mode of 
treating disease, .by the introduction of platinum needles at 
a white heat. 1888 Medical News LIII. 216 (Cent. Diet.) 
Each gland should be treated by ignipunctiue, 

II Ignis fatuus (i'gnis fm-ti7<|ifs). [med. or 
niod.L., = foolish fire.] A phosphorescent light 
seen hovering or flitting over marshy ground, and 
supposed to be due to the spontaneous combustion 
of an inflammable gas (phosphuretted hydrogen) 
deiived from decaying organic matter ; popularly 
called Will-d -the-smsp, Jack-a-lantern, etc. 

It seems to have been formerly a common phenomenon ; 
but is now e.xceedingly rare. 

When approached, the ignis fatuus appeared to recede, 
and finally to vanish, sometimes reappearing in another 
direction. This led to the notion that it was the work of a 
mischievous sprite, intentionally leading benighted travellers 
astray. Hence the term is commonly used allusively or fig. 
for any delusive guiding principle, hope, aim, etc. 

1363 W. Fulkc Meteors (1640) 11 b. This impiession scene 
on the land, is called in Latine, Ignis fatuus, foolish fire, 
that liurteth not, but only feareth fooles. 1638 Phillips, 
Ignis fatuus, a kind of slight exhalation set on fire in the 
night time, which ofttimes causeth men to wander out of 
their way. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 509 An Ignis Fatuus 
that bewitches And leads Men into Pools and Ditches. 
1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Traits. XVI 1. 789 Igttes fatui, 
tho there be many boggy Swamps and Marshes, are seldom, 
if any are seen there. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) I. 
xxi. 134 Floating bodies ot fire • .the ignis fatuus, or wander- 
ing fire. _ 1813 Sir H. D.avy Agric. Chem. i. (1814) 26 To 
avoid being led astray by the ignis fatuus the most secure 
method is to carry a lamp. 

fig' IS99 Broughton's Lett. xii. 40 To fetch light from 
their Heathenish Ignis fatuus. 1631 SiarChamh. Cases 
(Camden) 31 For S'” Arthur Savage, he is the prhnum 
mobile, the ignis fatuus that misleades all the rest. 1777 
J. Adams in Earn. Lett. (1876) 264 What an ignis fatuu.s 
this ambition is ? 1824 Byron Juan xv. liv, Following the 
‘ ignes fatui ’ of mankind. 1898 Dk. Argyll Philos, Belief 
Pref. 7 That ignis fatuus of the time— uniformity of worship 
till oughout the three kingdoms. 

aitnb. 1808 Byron To youthful friend xvii. An ignis- 
fatuus ^leam of love. 

Ignitable, -ible (ignai-tab’l, -Ib’l), a. [f. Ig- 
nite V. -h -able, -ible.] Capable of being ignited. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. u.p. 52 Such bodies only 
strike fire as have a sulphur or ignitible parts within them. 
1823 _J. Badcock. Dom. Amitsem. 64 The explosion of an 
Ignitible substance. 1831 Eraser's Mag. XLIV. 497 Some 
dense street of ignitable warehouses, i860 J. WniTEsiDr. 
Italy xi. 106 Two piles of wood, mixed with ignitable 
materials. 1880 Kinglake Crimea VI. viii. 174 To find 
ignitible substances. 

Hence Ignitability, -ibility. 

1809 Europ. Mag. LV. 20 Accident .. fiom the ignitability 
of the materials. 

t Ignite, Cl. Ohs. [ad. L. ignlt-ns, pa. pple. of 
igni-re (see next).] Intensely heated, in a state of 
white or red heat ; glowing with heat, fiery. Also 
fiig. hot, ardent. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 814 That we micht knaw his 
cheritie Ignite, Ardent, and hajt. 1633 Person Varieties 
ri. 55 These vaporous exhalations, whereof all the ignite 
and fiery Meteors .. are composed, n 1630 Venhn.Qual. 
Tobacco ill Arb. Jas. I, Counterbl. (1869) App. 86 Tabacco 
Is an ignite Plant. 1671 R. Bohun IVi?td_ 173 The ignite 
and suffocating Air, which infests the Burning Zone. Ibid. 
175 The Ignite Damps.. that finding no Vent, cause Earth- 
quakes . . if they escape through the Pores of the Earth. 
1673 Ray Journ. Lenu C. 83 A Purse made of Alumen 
pliimosiim. .put into a Pan of burning Charcoal till it was 
thoroughly ignite. 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 72 
Without .. any^ other proliiick Heat, but that of the .Sun, 
and such ignite Particles as the Eaith may affoid. 

Ignite (ignai't), V. [f. prec., or L. ignJt- ppl. 
stem of ignire to set on fire, f. igni-s fire,] 

1 . trans. To subject to the action of fire, to make 
intensely hot, to cause to glow with heal ; in 
chemical use, spec, to heat to the point of com- 
bustion or chemical change. 

1666 Evelyn Diary 3 Sept., Y° heate with a long set of 
faire and warme weather had even ignited the aire and 
prepar'd the materials to conceive the fire. 1793 Pearson 
in Phil. Trans. LXXXV. 327 A piece of the substance wtis 
ignited to whiteness, and then quenched in a large bulk of 
cold water. 1838 C. Tomlinson Stud. Man. Nat. Philop 
1. 1. 44 By Incandescence we mean a glowing heat ; and this 
is altogether different from ignition, since in the latter pro- 
cess the body is chemically changed ; and generally speak- 
ing, a body can be ignited but once, whereas a body may 
be brought to a 'state of incandescence many times. 1833 
W. Gregory Inorg. Chem. 187 The liquid is now evaporated 
to dryness, and the dry residue ignited and melted in a 
covered platinum vessel. 1889 Nature 31 jan. 325/2 On 
evaporating a quantity and igniting in a platinum dish. 

2 . In popular use : To set fire to, to kindle. 


[17SS Johnson, to kindle, to set on fire. Achymical 
' teim.] 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 64 His prepara- 
tion would not ignite any substance whatevei, even gun- 
powder. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. xw. 189 Half a bos of 
matches nas consumed in the effoit to ignite it [a lamp]. 
1874 Hoi.t AND Mistr. Manse iv. 125 We shrink and shrivel 
in the flames That low desiie ignites and feeds, 
b. fig. To light up, as if on fire. 

1871 Tyndall Hours of Exercise is. 04 Over the rugged 
face of the Breltliorn itself the light fell as if in splashes, 
igniting its glaciers, 

3 . intr. To take fire ; to begin to burn. 

1818 Todd, Ignite, to become red-hot. A term of 
chymistry. 1828 Webster, Ignite, to take fire ; to become 
red_ with heat. 1846 Grfener Sc. Gunneiy go A serious 
accident occurred .. from the fuse of a shell igniting. 1883 
Mauch. Exam. 10 July 5/1 The gas ignited, and the 
explosion followed. 

Hence Igni-ting vhl. sh. and///, a. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius v. 1382 From fiiction. .might 
spring The igniting cause. 

Ignited (ignai-ted), ppl. a. [f. Ignite v. 4- 
-En^,] a. Made glowing or incandescent, b. Set 
on fire, kindled, -yci. fig. Hot, ardent. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. A/riidgQ) 6r Classes of ignited matter 
thrown up a great way into the air. 1744 Bi rkelfy Sins 
S 212 Plato, .enumerating the ignited juices, names wine In 
the first place, and tar in the second. 1807 T. Thomson 
Chem. jed. 3) II. 277 When this acid is placed on ignited 
coals, it emits a dense aromatic fume. 187* Tyndall 
E'ragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 132 In a cylindrical beam. .1 placed 
an ignited spirit-lamp. 1873 Ur,'s Diet. Aids III. 384 
Pinching, .ignited rods of iron between indented lollers. 
Igniter (ignsvtoi). [f. asprec. - i--eu 1.] a. One 
who ignites, b. A device to set fire to an explosive 
or combustible. 

1883 Q. Rev. Apr. 514 The slow-hurning fuse would give 
its igniter a minute or so of grace to walk quietly away. 
1884 Health F.xhib. Catal. 129/2 Patent Igniters and In- 
st.antaneoiis Fuses. 1887 Sci. Amer. 17 Sept. 1S7/2 An in- 
fernal machine .. provided with a time exploder or igniter. 

Ignitible, -tibility : see Ignitable. 

Ignition (igni'Jon). [f. ined. or mod.L. ignl- 
iidn-eni, n. of action f. ignT-re to Ignite. Cf, F. 
ignition (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of subjecting to the full action of 
fire ; esp. Heating to the point of combustion, or 
of chemical change with evolution of light and 
heat ; the condition of being so healed or on fire. 

1612 WooD.ALL Surg. Mate Wks. (1653! 271 Ignition is 
calcination, the fire reducing violent bodies into Calx. 
1666 Boyle Orig. Formes Qunl. 297 Silver will indure 
Ignition foi a good tvhile before it be brought to Fusion. 
1M5 -p Effects of Mot. ii. 10 The parts may be not 
onely inten-sely heated, but brought to an actual ignition. 
1794 G. Adams Nat. ij- Exp. Philos. I. ix, 334 Bodies in 
certain degrees of heat appear luminous. A body which is 
thus rendered luminous is said to be ignited, and the effect 
itself is called ignition. 1807 T. Thomson Chem. (ed. sj III. 
163 It loses no weight in any degree of heat below ignition, 
1811 A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp, (i3i8) 557 The crucible 
must be heated above 700“ of Fahrenheit, tvhich is the 
point of ignitipn of zinc, At this temperature the metal 
inflames, burning with a dazzling white and green flame. 
1827 Faraday E.yp.Res. xxxviii, 218 A portion of the gas. . 
caused dull ignition of the platina. 1838 [see Ignite v. i]. 

2 . The action of setting fire to anything; the 
process or fact of taking or catching fire, or begin- 
ning actually to burn ; also, loosely, burning. 

i8i6T._L, Headlong Hall progress of 

the ignition, which having reached its extremity, the ex- 
plosion took place. 1839 Bailey Festns (1854) 169 Like 
burning banners o’er a fiend-host there Ai rested in ignition. 
1840 Statem. Steam Navig. 44 Fire, fiom spontaneous 
ignition of coal in the bunkers. 1846 C. G. Addlson Con- 
tracts It. iv. § 3 (1883) 734 A.S the insurers take upon them- 
selves only the risk of fire, they will not be responsible 
unless there has been actual ignition of the property insured, 
1863 Tyndall Heath. 9 By friction a lucifer-match is raised 
to the temper.Uure of ignition. 

b. A means cf igniting or setting on fire. 
i88i Greener Cun loi This arm [Demondion’s breech- 
loading percussion gun] is one of the first in which cartridges 
containing their own ignition weie used. 

t Igni’tious, a. Ohs. swv-h [f. Ignition : sea 
-10U.S.] Susceptible of ignition. 

1733 B. Martin Philos. Brit. 11. 278 Bodies are hotter or 
colder, as they contain a greater and lesser Quantity of 
ignitions particles. 

Iguitive (i'gnitiv), a. rare. [f. L. stem igiut- 
(see Ignite w.) + -ive : cf. nnitivel\ Having the 
property of igniting or taking fire. 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captiv. N. Amer, 174 The Indians., 
are acquainted with its combustible or ignitive properties. 

Ignivomous (igni ‘vS mas), a. [f. lateL. 
vom-ns (Lactantius), f. igni-s fire -1- vom-ere to 
vomit : see -ou.s.] Vomiting fire. Also/^. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 70 What a Monstrous Coyle 
would Si.x or Seaven Ignivomous priests keepe in hell. 
1639 Fuller Holy War ni. xxii. (1647) 150 This igni- 
vomous curre..did bark at and deeply bite the poors Alhi- 
genses. 1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 580/1 Ign;- 
X'omous Eruptions, as that of jEtna. 1674 Phil. Trans. IX. 
239 There are other ignivomous Mountains besides Hecla; 
yet all are cover'd with Snow. 1711 Derham Ibid. XXVII. 
275 The Mouth of the ignivomous Cavein. 1869 Phillips 
] 'esuv. iv. 97 Throughout the whole of 1S12 this small open- 
ing was ignivomous. 

Hence Iffni'vomousness. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Fire vomiting Quality, 
such, as that of Vulcano’s or burning Mountains. 



IGNOBILITY. 


3.2 


IGNORANCE. 


Ignobility (ignobi-ltti). [acb L. igudhilitds, 
n. of quality f. igndltih's JfiNoui.K, aflei iwlnlity ; 
see -ITT.] The quality of being ignoble. 

1 . Lowliness, humbleness, meanness (of biitli or 
station). 

1483 C.AXTON Gold. Leg. (r.)93' 267 b, His ignobylite or 
vnworlliines was toiiied in to sublymite and heyth. a igao 
IjArclay yuginili 10 a, He clysdayned he ignobylite of 
Jugiiith for asmoche as he was vnlyke vnto them of byitii. 
1624 HitYwooD Gwtaik. ii. 99 Modeslie . . illustrates the igno- 
bility of birth, 1793 T. Tayi.ok Gallnsi ix. 50 That nobility 
or ignobility of parents may be predicted fiom the stais. 

b. The ignobiliiy, the whole body of persons 
not of the nobility ; the commons, rare. 

1346 Lanclry Pol. Verg. de hivent. i. x. 20b, Veiy many 
of the ignobilitee wer promoted into the degiee of .Sena- 
lonrs. 1610 Histrio-m. iv. ii Urgent need makes Fiince.s 
liend their knee As servile as the ignobilitie, 183s Fraser'.i 
hlag XI. 315 The nobility, like the ignobility, was divided 
into the two ranks of landed and landless pro|irietors. 

2. ^Yant of nobility (of natute or dispo-sition) ; 
meanness or baseness of character. 

1349 B\r.E in Leland Itin. C ij b, A more sygne of ignoby- 
lytye cannot be sene, then to hyde such noble monumentes. 
c r6io U'omen Seiiuis 4 Much ignobilitie were it, for a 
potent and riche Prince.. to c.ast hi.s affection on a begger 
woman. 1737 WiirsTON Josephus, Autiq. iv. viii. § 15 Nor 
let servants be admitted to give testimony, on account of 
the ignobility of their soul. 1843 J. M-ARTinhau Chi'. Life 
(1867) 297 Selfishne.ss sectetly conscious of its ignobility. 
Ignoble (ign<3‘i'b’l), rr. {sb') Also 5 innoble, 
[a. F. ignoble (14-15111 c.in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. ig~ 
nohile, Sp. imiohlc, ad. L. igndbilis, f, I-'^ = 77r- not 
+gndlnlis, iwbilis Noble.] 

1 . Not noble in resjoect of birth, position, or 
reirutation ; of low birth or humble station. 

a. Of persons, their birth, family, condition, etc. 

1494 Fabyan ChroH. VII. 33 S Ali must pay hym [death] 

dette. Noble and innoble. rS48_ Hall Chron., lidw. IV 
392 Of all men, as well noble as ignoble, as well of riche as 
of poore. 1593 Sii.AKs. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 70 You must all 
confesse, That I was not ignoble of Descent. 1617 Morv- 
SON liin. lit. 333 The Gentlemen doe not meddle with 
trafficke . . they thinke such tiafiicke ignoble and base. 
3:683 Frit. Spec. 191 To be ranked among the Peasantry 
and the Ignoble. 1738 Wesley Ps. xlv, xiv. Daughter of 
Heaven, tho born on Eaith.. Forget the fust ignoble 
Birth. 1869 Freeman Norm, Conq. (1876) III. ai. 59 A 
West-Saxon house which, two generations back, had been 
undistinguished, peihaps ignoble, 1873 Jowrtt Plato 
(ed. 2) V, 313 No man.. will be allowed to exercise any 
ignoble occupation. 

b. Of animals, compared with each other or 
with man. 

In Oriiith. applied to those birds of prey, such as the 
kites and huyzards, which are not u.sed in falconry. In 
Falconry applied to the .short-winged hawks, such as the 
goshawk^and .sparrow-hawk, which chase or rake after the 
quarry, in contradistinction to the noble oc long-winged 
falcons, which stoop to the quarry at a single swoop. 

1661 Lovell^/AA Anim. 4 Plin. 234 Peacock-fish. .Is 
an insipid and Ignoble fish. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 38 
This more ignoble creature [the great Black Snail] hath 
also a circulation of its mitiitive humour. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nai. Hist. (1776) V. 329 The more ignoble race of biids 
make up by cunning and assiduity what these claim by 
force and celerity. 1829 Lytton Deverenx i. ii, As the 
human eye is supposed to awe into impotence the malig- 
nant intentions of the ignobler anitnal_s._ 1833 R. hluoiE 
Brit. Birds (1S41) I. 79 The old division of noble and 
ignoble hawks, ..so well understood, when falconry was 
a general field sport. 

c. Of things, places, etc. (Often-passing into 2.) 

i6n Coryat Crudities 11776) 1 . 23 This Clermont is a 

meane and ignohle place, _ having no memorable thing 
therein, worthy the obseruation. 1635-36 Cowley Davideis 

IV. 351 Like .some fair Pine o'relooking all th’ ignobler 
Wood. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes iJ- Qual. [1667) 41 Some 
..maintain it to be possible to transmute the ignobler 
Metals into Gold. 1713 Young Last Day in. 234 My 
strength exhausted, fainting I descend, And chuse a less, 
but no ignoble, theme. 

2 . Not noble in disposition, nature, or quality ; 
mean, base, sordid ; dishonourable. Of persons, 
their actions, aims, desires, etc. 

1592 Nasiie P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 19 a, His beggerly parsi- 
mony and ignoble illiheraltie. iS94_Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. 

V. 22 Here is the Head of that ignoble Traytor, The 
dangerotis and vnsuspected Hastings. 1660 W.M.'xmFree 
Coimmv, Wks. (1847) 449/1 The worst and ignohlest sort of 
men. 1667 — P. L. ii. 227 Thus Belial . . Connsel’d ignohle 
ease, and peaceful .sloath. 1695 Addison Poems, King, His 
'J'qils for no Ignoble ends designed. 1703 Poi’K Thebnis 233 
With scandal arm’d, th' ignoble mind’s delight. 1851 Ruskin 
Plod. Paint. I. Pref. to ed. 2. 32 Every kind of knowledge 
may be sought fiom ignoble motives, and for ignoble end.s. 
1871 DrxoN Tower IV. ,y. g6 The most ignoble year in an 
ignoble reign. 

B. as sb. chiefly in pi. ignohles, persons not of 
noble rank; commoners. (In qiiot. 1808, used as 
= persons of ignoble character.) 
c 1610 SYLVE.STER Honour's Fare-ivcll 42 A holy Mirrour, 
Reducing Nobles, from Ignohles’ Errour. aiq 6 t Law tr. 
Behmen's Myst. Plagnum xxh. (1772) 98 Be it either by 
Nobles or Ignobles, none excepted. 1^8 E. S. Barrett 
Miss-led General 19 note. The Reader may .. think that 
ignobles would be a more proper term [than nobles']. 

Ignoble (igndu’b’l), ». rare. [f. prec. adj., 
as the opposite of Ennoble.] irons. To make 
ignohle or infamous ; fig. to make of bad repute. 

1590"* Bacon Disc. Praise Q. Eliz. in Spedding Lett. iJ- 
Life (1861) I, 142 'The Invincible Navy..ignobling many 


shores and points of land by shipwreck, a 1614 noNNr, ' 
Hiaflai/aTOY (1644I 80 By ronlhration, ami by condeiniiing 
the incinoiy of the delimiiient, and ignobliiig his race. 1628 
tlAUi.E Pract. The. (1629) 105 'J'he Peison tlignilies llu- 
I’lace, the Place ignobles not the J’eisoii. 1870 1 '.. Pi \i o< k 
Kalf.'ikirl.\i\. 188 I'iaily soiiowliad pi evented 01 ignobled 
much that was good in biin. 

Ignobleness ( igiitm-b’lnes). [f. Iunoble + 
-NEKS.] The quality of being ignoiile (in either 
sense of Iho adj.) ; ignobiiity. 

1625 K. I.oNG tr. Jlarclny's Argenis 1. xiv. 39 Wilt thou 
staine by the ignoblenesse of the .skirmish, eyther ibj' 
death or victory? at 66 i Holyday Juvenal 71. T741 

hi I UDI.ETON Ckcro II. ix. 329 [Antony] Repioached him 
witii the ignohlencss of his birth. 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
.v.xxi. II. 62 It was not with the world's., lank, but its 
ignobleness . . divine foices were allied. 

t Igno-hlesse. Ohs. nonce-zvii. [f. Ionoble, 
after noblessei\ =pfec. { 

c 1611 Chapman Sonn., to Earl Plontgonirie, Though 
Ignoblc.s.se, all such woikes del.ace.s As tend to Leaining, | 
and the .soule.s delight. j 

Ignobly (iglld'rbli), [f. IttNOBLE + -LY 2.] j 

In an ignoble manner; lowly, meanly, basely, dis- 
b ononrably. I 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. IT, n. v. 35, I, Noble Vitckle,_ thus 
ignobly vs'd, Your Nephew, .comes. 1607 — Tiuwn 11. ii. 183 
No villanous bounty yet hath past my lieatt; Vnwisely, not 
ignobly haue I giiien. 1718 Rowe Lucan ix. 453 Yet now, 
ignobly, you witli-hold j’oui Hands, When neai er Liberty 1 
youi Aid demands. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. 11S18I 57 Let I 
other.s .ignobly fawn, or an.xiotisly sue foi prefei meats. 1878 
Lecry Eng. in zZth C. 1 . iii. 398 No sooner bad the hour ‘ 
for action arrived than he shiank ignobly from the helm. 
1878 W. S. Gilbert II. PI. S. Pinafore i, She .says I am 1 
ignobly born. j 

Ignominious (ignomimiss), a. [a. ¥. igno- 
Diimeux (14-15(11 c. in adv. ignoniiiiicusevient, | 
Hatr.-Darm.) = It., Sp. ignominioso, or ad. I.. ' 
igndminidsiis, f. ignominia Ignominy.] - 

1. Full of ignominy ; involving shame, disgrace, ® 
or obloquy ; shameful, disgiacefnl, discreditable. ^ 

In recent use .sometimes in weaker sense, ‘lowering to ' 
one’s dignity or self-iespect ’. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 205 b. The ignoraynyous 
and shamefull delh of the crosse. 1607 1 tr.KKER & W ebstl r 
Sir T. IVyat D.’s Wks. 1S73 HI- A'ee your Coiin- 

trie.. From Ignominious .slauerie. 1781 Gibbon ,5 A'. [ 

(1869) I. xviii. 499 The ignominious terms of peace were re- , 
jectedwlth disdain. 1833 Ht. M-AmmuAV Charmed .^'ca\. q 1 
'J'addeus. .piepaied to go into ignominious exile. 1869 
Rawlinson zIro. I/ist. 82 Carthage consented to conclude | 
an ignominious peace. _ ; 

2 . Of persons : Covered with ignominy ; de- 
serving ignominy ; infamous. I 

1577 VAUTROUir.r,iER Luther on Ep. Gal. iv. 27 (1615) 220 b, \ 
Such as before were strong, full, rich, glorious, .shall become 
feeble, hungrie, pooie, ignominious. 1599 Sandvs Enropee 
Spec. (1632) 63 ’The most Reprobate Ignoble Ignominious 
and wicked race, that ever the world was yet pestered with. 1 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 395 Then first with fear surpris’d ' 
and sense of paine, .Fled ignominious. 1712 Blackmore , 
Creation vii. So Where wilt thou liide thy ignominious 
head? 1724 Svviirr Drapier's Lett. iii. Wks. 1778 III. 388 
To he sacrificed to one single, rapacious, ob.scure, igno- 
minious projector. 

Hence Ignomi-niowsly adv., in an ignominious 
manner ; with ignominy or dishonour ; shame- 
fully. Ig'n.oini’niotisness, the quality of being 
ignominious. 

161S G. Sandvs Trav. 89 Men ignorant in letters, studious 
for their bellies, and ignominiously lazie. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Ignominiousness. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4- F. xxx. II I. 
167 The death of the roj-al captive, who was ignominiously 
hehended, di,sgraced the triumph of Rome and of Chiis- 
tianity. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xv. (7862) 223 
He was .sentenced, .to ride ignominiously on a horse with . 
his face towaids the tail. | 

Ignominy (i^gnthnini). [a. F. igvominie 
(15th c. in Halz.-Dann.), ad. L. ignominia dis- 
grace, dishonour, f. I-^ = in- not + Agnomen, nomcn 
name, reputation.] 

1 . Dishonour, disgrace, shame ; infamy ; the 
condition of being in disgrace, etc. 

1540 Morysine Fives' Introd. IFysd. C iij b, They in. 
gender ignominye and shame. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
Fill 171 This ignominie shalbe ever newe and not dye, 
till you have obteigned the double honor, against all your 
enemies, i6i7_ Moryson Itin. _n. 217 Degiading, and 
other notes of ignominy, which in military discipline are 
used 1727 Swift Gulliver 11. ii, The ignominj' of being 
can ied about for a monster. 1839 Tiiiklw.all Greece II. xv. 
312 Even his succe.sses had been purchased with ignominy. ! 
i860 Motley Neiherl. I. i. 10 He had been .. obliged to 
leave the country, covered with ignominy. | 

2 . Ignominious or base quality or conduct ; that j 

which entails dishonour or disgrace. ] 

1564 Becon IP'ks. Gen. _Pref. Cij, The ignominie of all i 
Priests is, to looke for their owne gayne and pi ofite. 1643 - 
Bao'VNE Relig. Pled. i. § 40, I am not so mucE i 
afraid of death, as ashamed thereof; 'tis the very disgrace ^ 
and ignominy of our natures. 1828 Macaulay Ess., Hallam 
(18871 94 He [Churchill] then repays by ingratitude the 
benefits which he has purchased by ignominy. 

t Igno-inious, a. Obs. Shortened form of 
Ignominious. (Cf. next.) 

1574 Rich Plercnry 4 * Sold. Lvij b, Leaving , . their 
renowne defaced and their life . . ignomious. 1581 Marbeck 
hk. of Notes 98 If thou doe gather, it is ignomious vnto 
thee ; for infamie will thereby come, a 1598 Peele Sir 
Clyomon Prol., Worthy writers’ works. Wherein, as well as 
famous facts, ignomious placed are. 


i'l’gllOBiy. Obs. Sluiitened form of Toxominy. 

1534 \Vlil I IN ION Tullyes Ofues 1. (i.'lt") 32 They seme lo 
ilu-ilf .ihcJi lepiiKiiiii Yiom (ligiiyte as an igiioiiiyey and 
iiifainye, 1549 Giim'IiilM.i', eu . Ft asm. Par. 'Httri ii. -yi 
Vexed vlth m.my alllii linns ;uul iynoinies, 1650). lI.M.l. 
l'a>adfl.ie\ ;6 Fame, when oin c it derliiie''. la lags double 
141101115’. 1704 111 mini; ihu't. Hist. (1714I 1 . 1011 'Fhe 

good JOrri’i t of viitiious Arlions . , and the i niitiai 5’_ Evil 
and Igiiomy nlteiiding vicious Ones. 1805 ti. Pe.s/argei’ 
Fngrnc .[I F.ngenia II. 93 '1 he .shame, the reiiuitu-li, the 
ign'onq’, cast lipon., their naiiu:. 

IgnOTable, a. [ad. L. ignPrdbilis unknown, 
f. ignbydre \.c) ItiNOUK : see -Aiti.io. Cf. F. ignor- 
ab'le.'] Capable of being ignoied; of which one 
may be igiioiant. 

1856 Fi Iiiiii I! Inst. Meiaph. 433 Tlie only jvissible ribjei t 
(if iguoiance the only ignnrable — if so baibannis a wiiiil be 
jiei mi-,sible. 1866 — Grk, Philos. I. .|8j '1 he hiiouahle 
alone is the ignoiabie. 

j- Ignora’ino. Ohs. An Ilaliaiiived or Ilisimni- 
cized foim of loNoUAXruK i. 

1623 I.isi.i. Aitfric on ( k 4 N. Test. I'o Rdr. 26 , 1 bewallc 
these Igiioianiue.s. 

Ignoramus (ignor,“'’m/is). 1*1. -uses l-ihoo, 
also t -us. [L., = ‘we do not know’, tin legal 
tLse) ‘ we take no notice of [it] ’.] 

*]• 1 . The endorsement fonncily made by a (hand 
Jury ni»on a bill or indictment presented to them, 
when tliey considered the evidence for the ]ir()secn- 
tion insufficient to warrant the case going lo a petty 
jury'. Hence qnasi-.CL ov ellift., esi). in tlie phiases 
to find, return, bring in (an) ignoramus ; more 
larely in passive, io be found, returned ignoratuus. 
Also iransf. an answer which admits ignorance 
of the point in question ; fig. a state of ignorance. 

(The wot els now used in the fuiding of the t b-.aiid J ut y are 
‘not a true bill’, or ‘not found ’ or ‘no bill 
a 1577 Sir T. Smi 1 11 Commw. Eiig.y. xxii, I f they doe not 
find it true, they write on the back-.side, Igiioraniu.K, and .so 
deliver it to the Justices. 1598 Fl.ouio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded. 
aiva, I haue scene the best, yea naturall Italians, .glue jt 
ouer, orgiue tbeii verdict, with An ignoramus. 1607 Chwei 1. 
interpr., Ignoramus, is a word properly used by the grand 
Enquest..and wiitten upon the Bill,. when as they niishke 
their evidence, a.s defective, or too weak to make good 
the pre.sentment. 1626 Bernard Isle of Plan (1627) in-j 
On the backe of this Inclitement.,they [the grand jury] 
write either Ignoramus, or Bi/ln s'era. 1632 .S'/av Chamb. 
Cases (Camden) 2 At the precedent Assi/cs the Gr.and 
Jury found an ignoramus. 1658 J. Jonis iMd's Ibis 88 
As for Medu.sa’s brother I return ignoramus. _ 1682 Enq. 
Elect. Sheriffs _ 14 An Ignoramus In ought in upon an 
Indictment ag.ainst the Earl of Shaftsbury. a 1734 North 

E. xam. I. ii. § iig (1740) 95 Bills pieferieil to Grand Juries 
for_ High Treason duly proved wet e returned Ignoramus 
which was ihe Form for rejecting the Bill. 1742 Fii.i.[)ing J. 
Andrews^ ii. xi, If you can jiruve your innocence, .you will 
be found ignoramus, and no harm will be done. 1769 Blacic- 
.stone Comm. IV. xxiii. (1809) 305 The grand jury . . used 
formerly to endorse on the back of the bill, ‘ Ignotamus', or, 
we know nothing of it. 1827 Hai.i.am Const. Hist. (1876) II. 
xil 450 The grand jury of London, in jheir celebrated 
ignoramus on the inclictnientpiefeired against Shaftesbury. 

fig. 1613 Be^u_m. & Fr.. Honest Plan’s Fort. v. iii,Woiildst 
thou come To point of marriage with an ignoranuLs ? 1661 
Glanill Van. Dogm. i.v. 78 It hath changed its site.. yet 
whethei that were'eaused by its translation from us, or our.s 
from it, sense leaves us in an Ignoramus. 

b. attrib. as in ignoramus jury, creiv, 
(allnding to the Grand Jury which rejected the 
bill against Ihe Earl of Shaftesbury, 1681). 

c 1680 Ro.rb. Ball. (1883I IV. 562 With nose cock’t up. aud 
visage like a Fitly, (Jr Foreman of an Ignoramus Jury. 

1681 Ibid. IV. 351 All her Pride was re-assumed By the 
Ignoramus Whigs. 1683 Ibid. (18S5I V. 325 With all your 
Ignoramus Crew, That Justice hate, and Treason biew. 

1682 Dryden Dk. Guise Prol. 43 Let ignoramus juries find 
no traitors, And ignoramus poets scribble satiies. 1828 
Macaulay Es.s., Hallam (1889) 87 Where were . . the mem- 
beis of ignoiamu.s jniies ? 

2 . An ignorant person. 

[In reference to the origin of this, cf. Rnggle’s Ignoramus 
(acted 1615) ‘ written to expose the ignonuiee and arrogance 
of the common lawyers in whicli ‘ Ignoramus’ is the name 
of a lawj’er. The word occurs also in the following title, 
evidently in legal connexion: ‘The Case and Arguments 
against Sir Ignoramus, of Cambridge, in his Readings at 
Staple's Inn ’, by R.Callis, Serjeant at Law (164S'. See also 
quot. 1634 below.] 

a 1616 Beaumont Vertuc of Sack In /’ocwj(i 653)N j, Give 
blockheads beere, And .silly/g/w?-rt7««x,such as think'rhere’.s 
powder-treason in all Spanish drink. 1634 Grammar IVarre 
D vij. All students of Ignorance, with, these bussards ol 
Barbary, Ignoiamu.s and Dulman his Clearke, were, .exikd 
for euer out of all Grammar ; and all false Latine was 
euer after confiscated to their v.se. 1641 Vox Borealis in 
Ilarl. PJisc. (Malh.) IV. 434 So many of their commanders 
are ignoramusses in the very vocables of art. 1675 Cocker 
Morals 8 By verbal sounds, who makes his small parts 
famous. But proves himself the greater Ignoramus. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 48 Who is so silly as to be 
Ignoramus to a Proverb? 1790 Cowter Lett. 10 Maj', So 
ignorant am I and by such ignoramuses surrounded. 1853 
C. Bronte ViUette vi, I am quite an ignoramus, I know 
nothing — nothing in the -world. 

Hence f Ignora'mus’d pfl. a., freed from prose- 
cution by the ignoramus of the Grand Jury. 

. ^ 1734 North Exam. Chronol, 1681. July _8th. College 
ignoranius’d in Middlesex, Oct. 19th. Rouse ignoramus'd. 

Ignorance (i’gnorans). Also 4-6 ig-, yg- 
noraunce, (5 ignorence, 6 yngnorance). [a. 

F. igixorance (12th c. in Littre) = It. ignoranzia. 
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IGNOEANCY. 

Rp. ignorayu'ia, ad. L. igiiorantia, f. ignordnt-em 
IfiNOKANT.] 

1. The fad or condition of being ignorant; want 
of knowledge (general or special). 

a I2z5 Auer. R, 278 Suime & ignoiance, J)2t is, iinwisclom 
& unwitenesse. a 1340 Hampole Psalter c.\Iv. 6 pe blynd 
in igiioraunce he niakis seand in wisdom e, C1380 Wyclii- 
Rernt. Sel. WIcs. II. 32 _He..hat synneh of ignoraunce. 
1490 Caxion Eneydos wv'-m. iio Proserpyne. .niaketli theyr 
memorye to we.xe feble and coiiuerteth it in to ygnoiaunce. 
1573 J. .'^ANioim Hours Recreat. (1576) 104 Marvell is the 
daughter of igiioi.mnce. 1601 Siiaks. Tivel. N. iv. ii. 49-50 
This house is as darke as Ignoiance, thogh Ignorance were 
as darke as hell. « 163s Naunton Re^. (Arb.'' 15 
It was the maxime that over-ruled the foregoing times, that 
ignoiance was the mother of devotion. 1742 (Jray Ode 
Prospect Eton Coll. 99 Where ignorance is bliss, 'Tis folly 
to be wise. 1768 Bkattie Minstr. ii. xxx, Be ignorance thy 
choice, where knowledge leads to wo. 1862 Sin B. Biioniv. 
Psychol, lug. II. v. 147 Much of the evil which exists in 
the world may be traced to mere ignoiance. 

b. Constr. of or dependent clanse). 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 79 Thou.. of thy self hast ignor- 
aiince. 1566 Acts cj- Constit. Scotl. To Rdr. * iij, Thair is. . 
naexcusatioun to the man pretendand Ignorance of the Law. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pily^riinage (1614) 595 Oversights of Writers, 
through negligence or ignorance in forren names. 1847 
L. Hunt yi/e«, W'ouien .y B. I. i. i The supposition is 
founded on an ignorance of the nature of the human mind. 
1872 Rusicin Eagle's iV. § 16 National ignorance of decent 
art is always criminal. 

e. With an and //. ; An instance or example of 
ignorance. 7‘are. 

1749 C. Wesley in Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists 
(1754) I. ii. 76 That very weak Sermon .. which is an 
Ignoratio Elenchi (an Ignorance of the Point in Question). 
1758 Bl.ackstone Study of Law in Comm. I. (1809) 7 An 
ignorance in these mu.st always he of dangerous conse- 
quence. 1817 J. ScoTi' Paris Revisit, (ed.4) 62 Difficulties 
which the ignorances and violence of the people have fre- 
quently thrown in the way of their princes. 1881 Modern 
Rev. Jan. 136 All falsities and ignorances are eliminated. 
t2. With an and pi. An act clue to want of 
knowledge ; an offence or sin caused by ignorance. 

<7x425 PryinerlK. E.T. S.) 62 [Ps. xxv. 7] Lord, rememhre 
hou not he trespassis of my goughe, and myn ignorauncis. 
1549 Bh. Com. Prayer, Litany, That it may please thee., 
to forgeue us all our synnes, negligences, and ignoraunces. 
1598 Yong Diana 6 He neuer committed any ignorance, 
that might turne to the hurt or hinderance of his faith. 1611 
Bible i Esdras viii. 75 Our sinnes are multiplied aboue our 
heads, and our ignoiances haue reached vp vnto heaueii. 
[1841 T runch Parables .xxii. (1877) 377 Sin is oftentimes an 
ignorance.] 

t I'gnorancy. Ols, Also 6 yngnorancye. 
[ad. L. iptordniia'. see prec. and -ancy.] The 
quality of being ignorant ; -—Ignorance i. 

1526 Tindale Eph, iv. i8 Thorowe the ignorancy that is 
in them. 1545 Ascham Toxoph. To Gentlem. Eng. (-A.rb.) 

19 They can neythei folowe it, bycause of theyr ignorauncie. 
1588 Greene Pandosio (i8.f3) 4 Rather frowne at my 
impudencie, then laugh at my ignoranoie. 

Ignorant (i-gnorant), a, (sb). Also 6 yngno- 
rant. [a. F. ignorant ( 14 th c. in Littre) = It., 
Sp. ignoranie, ad. L. ignorans, ignbrdni-ein, pres, 
pple. of ignorare not to know ; see Ignore.] 

1. Destitute of knowledge, either in general or 

with respect to a particular fact or subject ; 
unknowing, uninformed, unlearned. Ignorant \ 
Friars : see IgnoR-INTink j 

<7X374 Ch.aucer Docth. v. met. iii. 124 (Camb. MS.) What 
wyht pat is al vnkumiynge and ignoraunt. 1483 Canton 
Cato 2 b, To therudicion and lernynge of them that ben 
ygnoraunt. iscxi-zo Dunbar Poems Ixx. 17 We ar so 
beistlie, dull, and ignorant, Our rudnes may nocht lichtlie 
be correctit. x66i Grand Debate 59 The same words are to 
be read by the ablest and ignorantest man. 1693 tr. Emi- 
lianne's Hist. Monast. Ord. xiv. 144 The Order of the 
Brothers of Charity, called otherwise .. Ignorant Eiyars. 
1709 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss A. lEortley^z Aug., 

1 shall return to London the same ignorant soul I went from it. 
1797 Bewick Brit, f5<><A(i847) 1. 73 To mislead the ignorant 
and credulous. x8ss Motley Dutch Rep. v. iii. (1866) 704 
There were, .none .so ignorant as not to know his deeds, 
b. fig. or iransf. of things. 

1611 SiiAKS. Cymb. in. i. 27 His Shipping (Poore ignorant 
Baubles !) on our terrible Seas . . crack’d . . 'gainst our 
Rockes. X7X8 J. Chamberl.ayne Relig. Philos. (1730) 1. 
viii. § I That the Origin thereof can be ascribed to nothing 
less than an Accidental and Ignorant Cause. 

2. Const, a. With in : Uninformed or unskilled 
in, not acquainted with (a subject). 7-are. 

X526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) Gb, For that we .sholde 
not be ignoraunt feble & weyke in these_ thynge.s. 1563 W. 
Fulke Meteors (1640) 56 The ignorant in Philosophy must 
be admonished, th.-it all things are full, nothing is empty. 
1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 180 Finding the 
Muscovlan Pilot, .absolutely ignorant in the business of 
Navigation. 1833 I. Taylor Fa7iat. i. 2 Ignorant in the 
chief article of the case. 

b. with of-. Having no knowledge of; Fence 
t unconscious of, innocent of, having no share in 
(also igno7-a7tt id), (In quot. 1755) t^tFing no 
notice of, ignoring.) 

X483 Caxton G. de la Tour Ij b, Ignoraunt of this faytte. 
1530 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 0.-efo7-d 85 He is yngim- 
rant to the acte. XS48 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 195 b, Of 
thys the erle of Warwycke was nothyng ignorant. 16x5 G, 
Sandvs Trav. 64 Of cards and dice they are happily 
ignorant. axg\6 South III. 278 In some things, it 

is much more difficult for a Man.. to he Ignorant of his 
Duty than to Learn it. 1755 Ma7t No. 38l'5Tohe ignorant 
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nf ralnmiiy more effectually stop.s its progtess than vindica- 
tion. 1862 llRontE Psychol. lug. 11. v. 144 They are igno- 
rant of many things with which we aie well acquainted. 

C. witli dependent clause. 

_ c 1532 Rcuicdie of Love xwiv, As a wanton lambe full 
ignorante How he is pulled and draweii to he bouiule. issx 
jioniNsoN tr. More's Utop. Ep. P. Giles (Arb.) 24, I am . . 
ignoraunt in what sea that ylande standeth. X586 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary 'SQ-S.tiLC. (1625I Aiv, Being, .notliing igno- 
rant what great perfection is to be required in such a one. 
i6g8 Fryer Arc. E. India ^-P. 114 They being ignorant liow 
the Vein.s lye. 1791 Mrs. Radcufi-e Rom. Forest i.\, I am 
ignorant tliat till now I ev er made you this offer. 1866 Gr.o. 
Elio r /'I Holt i. (1868) 22 She was ignorant what soil of man 
Plarold liad become now. 

3. traiisf. Showing absence of knowledge; result- 
ing from ignor.ance. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. (Peicy .Soc.) 56 Besyde iny 
diaughtes mde and ignoraunt. 1604 Siiaks. Otii. iv. ii. 70 
Alas, what ignoiant sin haue 1 committed. Plod. This is a 
mere ignorant statement. 

b b. That keeps one in ignorance. 7W73ce-nse. 

1611 Siiaks. Il'int. T. i. ii. 397 If you knmv ought which 
do's behoue my knowledge .. impiison't not In ignorant 
concealement. 

f 4. Of things ; Unknown. Ohs. 

(Cf. L. igndrtts in sense of igudius.) 

_ 1547 Hooi'er Aus7v. Bp. IVifichester Ded. Aij b. It is not 
ignoiaiint unto youe wliat may he done by the vertue of a 
fere and well ordeiyd oracion. 1548 UnM.t. Eras/ii. E'ar. 
Lithe xviii. 1 39 b. It was not ignoraunt to him what thyng the 
blende man Avished to haue. 1612 Chapman JVidowes T, 

V. i, Whence he is, tis ignorant to vs. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
T)-av. 219 It seemes ignorant that, long befoie, our Countri- 
men had embraced Christ by the pleaching of Joseph of 
Aiimathea. 

B. sb. An ignorant person. Now rare. 
cx48a Henryson Mor. P'ab. 7 Who is enemie to science 
and cunning, But ignorants who vnderstandeth not? 1563 
P’oxE A, 4 PI. 716 We must iiedes judge you an ignoraunt 
heiin. 1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope ' s Bull 2 Ignorants 
write their marke, in stead of their names._ 1700 Congreve 
IVay of World in. xiii, Ah ! to many an ignorant that can 
liardly read or write) 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. _ Char. 
xvi. 394 The pretty ignorants had lost their fascination for 
him. 1874 Micklethwaite Plod. Par. Ckut-ches 239 Chui ch 
authorities, .too often entrust their buildings to ignorants. 

t b, pi. An order of friars : see Ignokantine. 
X693 ti. Emilianne's Hist. Plonast. Ord. xix. 220 Besides 
these Orders, there is mention made.. of the Ignorants. 

Ignorautine (ignorte-ntin), a. and sb. Ecd, 
Hist. [ad. F. ignot-antin, f. ignorant Ignorant, 
after benddictin, cafnem, etc. : see -INE.] Igno- 
rantine friars, Ignoranimes : a name applied to 
themselves in humility by the members of a reli- 
gious order, the Brethren of Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, 
founded in 1495 to minister to the sick poor; they 
were introduced into France by Mary de Medici, 
and subsequently devoted themselves to the instruc- 
tion of the poor (cf. Ignorant «. i quot. 1693 and 
sb. b). Hence, ‘ by confusion, and sometimes in 
mockery ’ (Littre), the name is given in France to 
the ‘ Brethren of the Christian Schools or ‘ Chris- 
tian Brothers’, a community founded ci 68 o, for 
the spread of education among the poor. 

x86i M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France 37 Both the ‘ Ignoran- 
tine Friars ' and the old village pedagogues are gi eatly 
regretted in the country. 1882-3 Sciiapf Kncycl, Relig. 
Knowl. II. 1061 Ignovantines..the name of the members 
of an institution founded in the beginning of the j8th ceii. 
tury in France, by the abbot Baptiste de la Salle. 

Ignorautism (i-gnorantiz’m). rare. [f. Igno- 
rant - 4 - ISM. Cf. F. ig7torantisinei\ A system which 
exalts or favours ignorance; = Obscurantism. 

1856 Sat. Rev. II. 214/2 The aim of these censors is, ob- 
viously, to institute a sort of Protestant Ignorantism— a new 
lellgious hierarchy, in which readiness to pronounce one or 
two commonplace Shibboleths shall send a man to the top 
of the scale. 

I'gnorantist. = Obscurantist. 

1882 Ocilvie (Aunandale) Suppl. 

Ignorantly (i'gnorantli), adv. [f. Ignorant 
< 7 . + -LY 2 .] In an ignorant manner ; ivithout know- 
ledge. 

1495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 63 Preamble, In the which 
Acte.. the seid Francis Lovell was ignorauntly lefte oute 
and omitted. 1526 Tindale Acts xvii. 23 Whom ye then 
ignoiantly worship, hym shewe I vnto you. 1600J. Pory 
tr. Leo's Africa ii. 38 Extreme paine of the stomacke, 
which ignorantly they call, the paine of the bait. 1644 
Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 99A A” ambitious and mer- 
cenary or ignorantly zealous divinity. 1784 Cowper 
Tiroc. 108 Taught of God they may indeed be wise, Nor 
ignorantly wand'ring miss the skies. 

I'gnorantness. rare-^. [f. as prec. -i- - ness.] 
= Ignorance. 

Lithgow Tra7i. viii. 373 My Dragoman, doubting 
of his pas.sage, . .which arose from his ignorantiiesse thereof. 
1727 in B.ailey vol. II. 

II Ignoratio elencM: see next, 3 . 
Iguoration (ignorJ'-Jan). [ad. L. ig7tordtidn~ 
etn, n. of action f. igndrd7-e to Ignore.] 
f 1. The fact or condition of being ignorant ; 
mistaking or misunderstanding through want of 
knowledge. Obs. 

1612 H. Ainsworth Antioi. Ps. vii. heading, Tlie word 
properly signifieth Aberration, or Ignoration. 

2. The action of ignoring or treating as un- 
known ; disregarding ; the fact of being ignored. 


1865 .llandard 12 June 6/6 After long years of igndr.Ttion, 
let us coin the word, it is wanted in onr language, Chern- 
Ijiiii is about to be recognized. 1872 Hardwick 'Prndif, 
Lane. 63 The faith in the tradition produced a mote tragic 
result than the most superstitious could havedi ended fiom its 
ignoration._ 1881 Q. Rev. 212 The reply to that is tlmC 
it is an entire ignoration of human nature. 

3. Jgnoi-ation of the Eleiich, a rare anglicized 
repr. of the more usual Scholastic Latin Ignoratio 
elenchi (ignor/’i-Ji <3 fle-qksi), a logical fallacy 
which consists in apparently refuting an opponent, 
wliile actually disproving some statement different 
from that advanced by him ; also extended to any 
argument whicli is really irrelevant to its professed 
Jim pose. 

1588 Whitaker Disp. Script. (1849) 287 (Stanf.) This fal- 
lacy is that called ignoratio clcnchi. 1638 Chillingw. jrAv. 
11. 102 (Stanf.) Here was no peiiilo principii 'm Dr. Potter, 
hut rather ignoratio elenchi in you. 1843 hlii.L An.^/<; v. vii. 
g 3 I’he fallacy of Ignoratio Elenchi, . .also called by Arch- 
bishop Whately the Fallacy of Irrelevant Conclusion. 1866 
Fowlkr Deduct. Logic viii. § 4 'J'he fall.acy of Iiielevancy 
(or, as it is sometimes called, shifting ground) is technically 
termed Ignoratio Elenchi, i. e. ignorance of the syllogism 
required for the refutation of an adversary . . this has now 
received a wider meaning. AVhenever an argument is 
iirelevant to the object which a speaker or writer professes 
to have in view, it is called an ignoratio elenchi. 

Ignore (igudo-j:), v. [ad. F. ignoi-er, or L. 
igno7-d7-e not to know, lo be ignorant of, mistake, 
misunderstand, disregard, ignore, f. I-^, in- not + 
stem tokiiow (cf.g;i<7;'«jknowing). 
In sense i the word occurs frequently in the works of 
Robert Boyle, with whom it has been erroneously sup- 
posed to have originated (cf. Aubrey’s Lett. (1813) II. 159, 
and Bentley Phalnris Pief. 86). Todd, who points out 
that Johnson was wiong in holding this view, adds ‘hut it is 
a word not worthy to be used'. This sense appeais to have 
become obs. by 1700, though occasionally used later (cf. 
quot. 1B60). Sense 3 appears in the 19th c., and was c 1850 
still used with apology.] 

fl. U-ans, Not to know, to be ignorant of. Obs. 
or rare. 

1611 CoTGR., Tgnore 7 -, to ignore, or be ignorant of, to want 
skill, not to know, c 1612 Sylvester Tt-opheis He?irie Gi. 
Wks. (1621) 1088 Who durst not speak, his mildnes did ignore. 
1620 Shelton Qui.-i-. iv. ii. II. 21 Ignoiing what competent 
Thanks she might letuin him. .she cast herself down at his 
Feet. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. iv. xv. (1848) 262 Theie are 
others, .desiious to be taught by me, the little that I know, 
and they ignore. 1S74 R. Godfrev InJ. <]• A b. Physic 173 
Good in an Apothecaries Hand, who ignores jheir Dose or 
Composition. [1755-89 Johnson, Ignore , , . this word Boyle 
endeavouied to mtrotfuce, but it has not been received. 
1776 G. Campbell Philos. Rhei. (i8oi) I. 352 They appear 
as spots ill hi.s work. Such is the appearance which the 
terms opine, ignore, adroitness. .have at piesent in the 
writings of some ingenious men.] i860 R. F. Burton 
Cenir. A/r. IL 206 The ‘ principal men’ at the southern 
extremity ignoied the extent northward. 

2. Said of a Grand Jury : To return (a bill) with 
the endorsement ‘not a true bill*, ‘not fonnd’, 
or ‘no bill’ : see loNORAMua i ; to reject as un- 
founded or having insufficient evidence ; to refuse 
acceptance of. 

1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VII. 176 The word 
ignore, which he threw in the teeth of Mr. Boyle.. is, in 
fact, Hibernian, which Bentley did not know; and in 
England is obsolete, except in the use of grand juries. 
\Kote in Wks. 1857) It was written in the summer of 1830, 
at which time no ve.stige of a suspicion had arisen that 
very soon the word would be called back ; or rather would 
be raised from a lifeless toleration in law-books to a popu- 
lar and universal currency. It was a word much wanted. . 
Yet there are pedants who.. would even now (1857) ignore 
this indispensable word. 1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460/1 when 
the bill is found not to he nue, or, as it is frejiuently called, 

‘ ignored the accused is discharged . . Sometimes, when the 
bill is ignored on account of some slip or error, the judge 
will direct the accused to be kept in custody. 1893 Law 
Times XCV. 28/1 The Lord Chief Justice suggested to the 
Grand Jurj’’ to Ignore the bills, but they returned true bills. 

3. To refuse to take notice of; not to recognize ; 
to disregard intentionally, leave out of account or 
consideration, shut ‘one’s eyes to’. 

180X W. Taylor in Robberds Plem. I. 381 It is the worst 
symptom about your rise, that you ignore your former 
friends. 1832 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Lfe (1879) I. ix. 395 It 
was resolved to ignore this invitation. 1837 Carlyle E'r. 
Rev. III. I. i, Happily human brains have .such a jalent 
of taking up simply what they can carry, and ignoring all 
the rest. 1851 Ld. Shaftesbury in Hodder Life (18B6) II. 
35S They began by reviling me, they now ignore me, as 
the phrase goes. 1854 Earl of Carlisle Diary T^trh. 4- 
Gi-h. PVaie 7 -s 189 Mr. Finlay says that the modern Greeks 
wholly ignore (I beg pardon for the use of the word) the 
whole period from Alexander the Great to Lord Palmei-s- 
lon. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 167 He could 
not ignore an important feature of necessary evidence. 

Hence Ignoring vbl. sb, and fpL a . ; also Ig- 
no'rer, one who ignores. 

161S Sylvester St. Lewis 274 Th' hopefull Arrogance 
Sprung from ignoring of our Ignorance. 1841-4 Emerson 
Ess., Planners Wks. (Bohn) I. 213 Society loves, .an ignor- 
ing eye, which does not see the annoyances, shifts, and 
inconveniences, that cloud the brow . . of the sensitive. 
1883 Aihenxum ti Aug. 167/1 The ignoring of this dis- 
tinction. 1895 Columius (Ohio) Chron. I2 Jan. i/i A 
sweet ignorer of the laws Of etiquette and rules of dress. 

+ I|fno*SCeilcy. Obs. rat-e. [ad. late L. igttd- 
scenUa, abstr. sb. f. ignoscere to pardon, forgive, 
f. m- not -k {g)noscere to take notice of.] F orgive- 
ness ; forgiving spirit. 
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1647 T-'iiAFl* Comut. Matt. ^viii. 3 And become ns little j 
cliilcliea .. in simplicity, luiinility, innocency, ignoscency. 
Iblil., I Cor. xiv', 20 In innocency and ignoscency. 

Igno'scible, a. Ohs. 7 rire-‘^. [ad. L. igno- 
scibilis (fare), f. ignoscere to pardon: see -BLis.] 

1636 Bi-ount Glossogr., Igaosciblc, tollerable, to be par- 
doned. Hence in Phillu's, Bailey, etc. 

t Xgnotei and sb. Ohs. [ad. L. ig/rottis, f. 
1-2, in- nol+gndhts, itotus known. Cf. It., Sp. 
ignotoh\ A. adj. Unknown. 

1623 CoCKERAM, Ignote, vnknovvne. 1633 Cowlcv Poet. 
ISloss., A Vote, ThMgnote aie better tlian ill known. 1639 
G, Daniel Ecchts. xlii. Go Things seciet, and Ignote. 1663 
I'lagelhim, or O. Cromwell (l6^V^ 137 Peisons. .of .such 
mean and ignote e.v tractions, a 1697 Aubrey Lives, Hobbes 
(i8g8) I. 366 They were both ignote to foreigners. 

B. sh, A person unknown. 

1639 G. Daniex Ecclvs. i.x. 33 Leave not a proved freinj ; 
for an Ignote Comes but at harard. atija HACitrT Ab/i. 
IVilliaj/is I. (1692) 162 In a letter that an ignote wiote. 
Jbiil. II. 144 Such Ignotes weie not com ted, but pass’d over. 

t Igno'tion. Ohs. 7 ioncc-~d>d. [Noun of acliou 
f. L. ig)tosch'e ; intended as a negative of •i2olio>id\ 
An ignorant notion ; a notion falsely so called. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (iS.}3) 15 These wits..ciy up 
and downe in corners such bold ignotions of a new Gospell. 

tl'gnotism. Ohs. [irreg. f. L>. igndt-tis tin- 
Itnown + -ISM.] A mistake due to ignorance. 

1737 Genii. Mag. VII. 336/1 It has 92 Errors or Tgnotisms 
in it. 

t I-ffO, w. Ohs. Pa. t. i-eode. [OE. geghi 
( = OHG. gigihf, cf. OE. gegangan, OS., OllG. 
gigangan), f. gdii to Go.] 

1 . intr. To go, pass. 

f 900 tr. Bxiids Hist. ii. xvi. (i8go) 144 Heo meahte Regan 
. .ofer call bis ealond. c 1203 L w. 25773 Bi-hahies b® iga and 
biliald jeorne, sif bu miht afiiulen olu of ban feonden._ 011225 
Ancr. Ii. 208 Longe beon unbishoped & falsliche igon to 
schrifte, 

2 . trans. To go into, invade. 

C1205 Lay. 4253 SeoS 3 en Brnttes hit [Bruttaine]_ ieode 
[c 127s hadde]. Ibid. 26376 While bine aldren Fiance ieoden 
[C1275 bi-5eode]. 

I-go, i-gon, ME. pa. pple. of Go v. I-goded, 
of gode, Good v. I-gon, pa. t. of I-gin" v„ to 
begin. I-goven,ME. pa.pple.ofGiVEz/. I-grad, 
of Grede V., to cry. I-graithed, i-greithed, 
of G r.aith V. I-gramed, i-gremed, of G reme v. 
I-gra(u)nted, of Gban'r v . I-graven, of 

GliitVB V. 

t I-gre'de. Ohs, [f. I- pref^ + Grede cry.] 
Crying, clamour. 

a 1250 Oivl d' Night. 1641 Mid 5ulinge and mid igrede. 

+ Z-grete, V. Obs. [OE. gegr^tan, f. gr^tatt to 
Greet.] trans. To greet. 

ciooo jElfric Horn. II. 526 pt&t we maRon ure fiynd 
^eseon and ure siblingas gegretan. ^1175 Coit. Plom. 227 
Se asngeL.gegrette hi. c 1275 Death 99 in O. E. Rlisc. 174 
Alle. .bat. .feire be igretten, c 1315 Suoreham 119 po was 
bat mayde was y-gret. 

Hence -b I-gretinge vhl. sb., greeting. 

1258 Eng. Proclant. Hen, HI, Henr' buG godes^ fultume 
king on Engleneloande. .Send igretinge to alle hise holde 
ilserde and Ileawede. 

tl-gripe, V. Ohs. [OE. gegripan (= OHG. 
gagrifan, MHG. gegrifen), f. gripan to Gripe.] 
trans. To gripe, grip, lay hold of. 

c 1205 Lay. 25680 pa men ba he igripeS. a 1225 ynliana 
73 Igdpe ha me eanes. ^1225 St. Marker, 12 pis milde 
meiden margarete igrap him. 

I-gripen, ME. pa. pple. of Gripe©. andlcitiPE 
©. I-grithed, i-gri'8ed, of Geithe ©., to pacify, 
etc. I-groten, of Greet©., to weep. I-groun- 
de(n, of Grind v . I-growe(n, of Grow ©. 

1* I-grure (©'). Obs. =Gruee, horror, terror. 

_ c 1205 Lay, S12 Heo heom aweihten mid heora wteles 
igruie. 

Iguana (igwa'iia). Forms ; 6 iuaima, iwana, 
6, 9 iguano, 7 yguana, guana, wana, gwane, 
gwayn, 7- iguana, [a. Sp. iguana, repr. the 
Carib name iwana (variously given by early wiiters 
as hhtana, igoana, inaima, yuand).^ 

A large arboreal lizard of 'the West Indies and 
South America, Iguana tuherculata, which attains 
to a length of five feet or more ; also, in Zoology, 
the name of the genus, which includes the horned 
iguana of San Domingo, and other species ; and 
loosely applied to other lizards of allied genera. 

*S 5 S Eden Decades 126 Foure footed beastes . . named 
luannas, muche lykevnto Crocodiles, of eyght foote length, 
of mo.ste pleasaunte taste, 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 675 
Store of fish, foule, deere, and Iwanas. Ibid. 815 Iguanas 
which are a kinde of Serpents, with foure feete, and a 
long shai'pe tayle. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D' Acosta's 
Hist. IV. Ind, iv. xxxviii. 313 The flesh of the Yguana.s is 
a better raeate. 1607 G. Percy in Purchas Pilgrimes (1625) 
IV. 1686 We also killed Guanas, in fashion of a Serpenl, 
& speckled like a Toade vnder the belly. 1617 Raleigh 
Apol. 37 (South America] hath plenty of . . Tortoy.ses, Ar- 
madite.s, Wanaes. 1630 Capt._ Smith Trav, ^ Adv. 54 
Gwanes they have, which is a little harmlesse beast, like a 
Crokadell or Aligator, very fat and goCkl meat. 1648 Gage 
W !si Ind. xix. 143 Another kind of meat they feed much 
on which is called Iguana. 1796 Stedman Surinam 1 , 147 
That species which is here called the iguana, and by the 
Indians the wayamaca, is seldom above 3 feet long, 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. I. 15 Iguanas, and other lizards, 


aie found in all places. 1859 Tenni’nt Ceylon II. \ii. ii. 
122 The hideons but haimless ignauo. .inove.s slovi ly acio^-s 
the liigh-ioad. 1680 A. R, Wai.laci. Isl. Life ii. 27 The 
peculiarly American family of the iguanas is lepieseiiled by 
two geneia in hladagascar. 

Hence Iguamian a., resembling an iguana, be- 
longing to the iguana family, Iguanidx\ sb., one 
of this family ; also Iguamid. Igiia'niform a., 
having the form or structure of an iguana. Igiia'- 
noid a. and sb. = iguanian. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 441/1 Only one Iguanian belongs 
to Europe, the common Stellio. 1854 Owen Skcl. ly Teelk 
in Circ, Sc., Organ. N^at. I. 200 lii the iguanians .. this 
synchondrosis is obliterated. 1855 Wayni; IC.vpos. Le.v., 
Igitanoides,.. \gi\sino\Ci. J864 OtvnN J'ower of God 46 The 
Iguanian li/.ards [aie] peculiar to the Western or American 
hemispheie. 1878 19M Cent. Dec. 1048 Madagascar pos- 
sesses igiianoid lizards [Iloplm-us and Chnlarodon). 

Igliauodou. (igwtfni/tlpn). I'altvoni. [f. Igu- 
ana + Gr. dSoiij, oSovT- tooth, after mastodon, etc. 

Mantell, in Petri/. <S- their Teachings (1851) 231-2, states 
that the name was suggested to him by’ the Kei'. W. D. 
Conyheare.] 

A large herbivorous lizard found fossil in the 
Weaklen formation ; it was from twenty-five to 
thirty feet long, and from its lectli and bones is 
considered to have resembled in many respects the 
iguana ; whence the name. 

1830 L yell Princ. Geol. 1 . 123 The huge ignanodon might 
1 eappear in the woods, and the ichthyosaur in the .sea. 1854 
F. C. Bakewci.l 56 The length of the Iguanodoii must 
have been nearly 70 feet, 

Iglia'nodout (-d/int), a. and sb. [.See prec.] 

a. adj. Having teeth like those of the iguana. 

b. sb. A saurian so characterized ; a member of 
the family Igiianodontidx of extinct dinosaurs, 
typified by the iguanodon. 

I-gurd, i-gurt, ME. pa. pple. of Gird v. 
I-hacked, ME. pa. pple. of Hack v. I-had, 
of Have v. I-haded, of Hade ©.i, to ordain. 
I-hal, var. of Yhole. 

+ I-hald, i-hold, v. Ohs. [OE. gchealdan 
(=^OS. gihaldan, OHG. giJialtati), f. htaldanx— 
*^haldan to Hold.] tratis. To hold, maintain, 
observe, keep, preserve. 

Bemtiulf (Z.) 2620 He fraitwe Reheold fela missera. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) cxviiifi]. loi pset ic bine word inihte wel 
Rehealdan. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 21 Se stranga Re- 
waepnud his cafertun gehealt. CX17S Lamb. Hoju. 65 
Hwenne ic i-halde ba ibode. a *200 Moral Ode 56 in Lamb, 
Hont., Giue hies [ = he it] for godes luue, benne deb lies wel 
ihalden {Jesus Coll. MS. iholde], CIZ05L.AY, 5505 [He] 
wolde ajen king Belin feht ihalden. 

I-halden, ME, pa. pple. of Hold v. I-ha- 
lewed, i-halwed, i-nal^ed, of Hallow 
I- halo'wed, of Hallow v.'^ 
t I-handle, "O. Obs. [OE. *gehandlian ( = 
MHG. gehandehi), f. Uandlian to Handle.] 
trans. To handle. 

c 1205 Lay. 14390 Ne preost ne na biscop lie nauere 
ihandled godes hoc. 

I-handled, i-hondled, ME. pa. pjile. of 
Handle©. I-haueked, t?) ofllANK ©. I-has- 
pet, of Hasp v. I-hated, of Hate ©. I-hate(n, 
of Eight ©.^ I-hat(te, i-heat, of Heat ©, 
I-heawen, i-hewe, of Hew ©. I-hed, of Hide 
©. : see Yhid. 

+ l-hede, ©. Ohs. [OE. gehydati, gelUdan, f. 
hydati, Hide ©.^] trans. To hide, conceal. 

c888 K. 2E LFUED Boeth. xxxix. § 8 He hit . . Rehy t and Rehe! t. 
r 732o Senyii Sag, (W.) 1314 He ne wiste, .Whar he mighte 
hit beat i-hede. 

I-heied, i-hei(5)et, ME. pa. pple. of High ©. 
I-heled, of Hele ©,^, to hide. 

+ Z'heliuedf pd. pple, Obs, [OE. gehehnod 
gelidmdt), pa. pple. of {ge)helmia 7 i, f, 
hel/n Helm jii.iJ Helmed. 

c 1000 /Elfric Gram, xliii. (Z.) 256 Galeatus, Rehelmod, 
c 1205 Lay. 26277 Gerin & Beof . . and Wahvain . . iburned 
and ihelmed. 

1-h.ende, var. of Yhende, at hand. I-hent, 
ME. pa, pple. of Kent ©. 
f X-hente, v. Ohs, [OE. gehentan, f. hentan 
to Kent.] trans. To grasp ; to hold, uphold. 

905 0. E, Chron., Fall bait hie Rehentan mehton. c 1230 
Hali Meid. 21 For bi was wedtac ilahet in hali chitche. .to 
ihente be unstronge. 

I-heorted, ME. form of Hearted ppl. a. 1-he- 
ouwed : see Hued. I-hercned, ME. pa, pple. 
of Hearken ©. I-herd, of Hear, Yhere, Hery 
vhs. I-here, var. of Yhebb ©. I-hered, -et, 
-i(e)d, ME. pa. pple. of Hery ©. I-hert, of 
Hurt v. I-het, of Heat v. 

I-heve 5 ed, i-hevied, weighed down, ME. pa. 
pple. of Heavy v. 

a xzzi Ancr. E. 332 pe neoSere [grindstone], .is iheue^ed 
[MS, T. iheueyet] her mid herde uorte beon ewite of herdre, 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. v. 133 (Camb, MS.) So pat 
thy thoght ne be nat l-heuyed ne put lowe. 

I-hewed, ME. pa. pple. of Hew ©., Hue ©. 
I-hidj ME. pa. pple. of Hide ©. x see Yhid. 
f I-hire, ©. Ohs. [OE. gehyran, f. liy^'an, 
hjrian to Hire.] trans. To hire. 


r 1000 /Fi riiii' Horn. II. t.\ D.is liiirili's (mUIoi Ri-lijiih; 
njiht.ui into hi. wiiiRC.iuh-. f 1250 Aiy;/. .S, i w. in i>. E. 
illhr. 3^ Gotlalinichli i-liicnir ucikiiicii iii-lu hi, uiiiy.uilc. 

t I-hitte, F. obs. [f. 1- // iP + /title, 1 1 IT ©.] 
trans. To hit. 

c 1205 Lay. 311 lie wcude to sceotcii but hea dcr, & ililtle 
[c X275 hiUe] his n3eue fader. 

Xh.leite (rl/ioit), Jl/in. [Named 1S76 .aflcr 
Ihle, superinlendent of mines at Mugrau, lioheniia : 
see -ITE.] A hydrous iron siilpliale, found as a 
yellow efllorescence ou grajihite. 

1876 Amer. Jinl. AW. Ser. iti.XIl. 151: Prof, Hulirauf has 
aiiuouuced .a new iiiiiieial under the luuue Ihleite. 
I-hoded, ME.pa.pple.ofllADK, IIode, to ordain. 
I-hoked, ME. form of Hooked a. 

I- hol: see y HOLE, wliole. 

I I- hold. Ohs. [OE. ge/ieald ' keeping, guard- 
ing’.] Place of shelter 01 abode ; hold. 

17x250 Owl iV ALgkt, 62 1 par iiiiie ic hahlie god Ihold 
A wintie w.arm a sumeie cold. 

I- hold, var. I-hai,d, to hold, I-liolden, ME. 
pa. pple, of Hold v. I-hole(n, of IIelf, 7 '.^, to 
hide. I-hon, i-lionge: see Vhong 71., to hang. 
I-hondsald, ME. pa. pide. of IIand.sel 7'. 
a 1225 Juliana 7 Ha wes him soiie ihonclsaUl b:'li I'll liue 
uiuvil were. 

'|•I-horlled, a. Obs. [Cf. OE. geJtyrned ( = 
VtYiQ . gehiirnet') , f. I- prep -f /aowwA] Horned, 
[cxooo Sa.f. Lecchd. 111 . 266 j;yf seo siiniie .. liiiie [tlu* 
moon] onailb liht bwyres bonne hyff he emlice Rehyiiied.] 
771225 St. Marker, g In his Ilmrncl heaiiet. 1387 'I'm us\ 
HigdctOW.yn In liknesseoflubiteri-liojned. 7114^5 i-voo. 
Temp. Glass 8 Derk Diane, ihorned, nobing clere. 
I-horyed, ME. pa. pple. oflloitv v., to iiollute. 
£1425 Eug. Com/. Irel. 138 The loud .sh:d be Lhoiycd ft 
I-steyued wyth grete slaght of men. 

I-hosed, early ME. form of Hosed a. 
c 1275 in O. E. Mtsc. 91 p.ay'h we her hoppen iliosed and 
ischode. 1387 Thevisa H igden (Rolls) I. 29 pat bot>e i-liosed 
and i-schod Godde.s peple may passe berliy. 

I-hote, ME. pa. pple. of IIight 7/.I 
II Ihram. (irii'm, /x^a'm). Also 8 hir 'r)awom. 
[Arab, ilirdm (f. Jiarama to forbid ; cf. 

Harem), a kind of dress used by the Arabs in 
Spain and Africa; ‘sacred state’ (.Frey Lag'.] 

1 . Tlie dress worn by Mohammedan jiilgrims, 
consisting of two pieces of white cotton, the one 
girded round the waist, and the other thrown over 
the left shoulder. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mohomeians vii. 80 They talce off all 
their cloatlis, covering theiiiselve.s with two Hitrawems, or 
large white Cotton Wiappers. i8xx tr, Niebuhr's Trasu 
Arabia xii. in Pinkerton I ’oy. X. 20 Pilgiims, in their fir.'-t 
journey to Mecca, are obliged to aiisuinc the Ihhrarn im- 
mediately after parsing Cape Wardan. 1819 T. Hofi; 
Anastasius (1820) II. iv. 68 An ihram in rags, an old mat 
torn to pieces. 1862 Loud. liev. 30 Aug. 187 ' 1 ‘he time liiui 
. .arrived for changing our usual habiliments for the ‘ iliiain ' 
or pilgrim-costume of two towels, and for taking the various 
interdictory vows involved in its assiinnition. 

2 . The State in which a pilgriin is held to be 
while he wears this distinctive garb, during which 
time many ads of ordinary life are lield unlawful. 

X704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans^ 79 On this side Mecca, 
where all the Hagges do enter into Hiiawem, or Ihram. 
Ibid. 95 The_ eighth Day alter the said two months, they all 
eiiter into Hirrawem again. 

IHS, in ME., med.L., etc., also written IHS, 
Ills, I H C, Ihc, representing Greek I H 2 or I H C, 
a MS. abbreviation of the word 1 H( 20 Y )2 or 
IH(COY)C, Jesus; also used as a symbolical 
or ornamental monogram of the sacred nanm. 
Mediseval Latin texts have commonly ihc or ihs, 
ihm, ihu (witli or without a stroke over or across 
the /i (^li), or other mark of abbreviation) for lesus, 
lesiwi, lesu. In ME., the usual form was tint = 
Jesn ; less frequently iKs, the, or i/ins. I'hese 
abbreviations were in later times often erroneously 
expanded as IJiesus, I/iesum, I/iesu. 

The Romanized form of the abbreviation would be lES, 
but from the entire or partial retention of the Greek form 
in Latin MSS. as [HC or IHS, and subsequent forgetful- 
nes.s of its origin, it has often been looked upon as a Latin 
abbreviation or contraction, and e.Nplained by .some as stand- 
ing for \es7is 'Rominutn Salvator, Jesus Saviour of men, 
by others as In Hoc Slgno irmces), 111 this sign (thou .shale 
conqueri, or In Hac Saliis, in this (cio.ss) is salvation. 
_[a6oo Codex Bezae Luke vi, 5 (Greek text) EIIIE AE O 
IHC nPOC^ A'YTOYC. (Latin text) dixiT aui’e.m ih.s Ad EOS. 
C950 Liiidis/. Gosp. (Latin, text) Matt, iil, 13 Tunc uenit 
ihs a galilaea in ioidanen.] 7x1240 JVpkunge in Cott. Horn, 
s6g Ihu, swete. £1250 A'ent. Serm. (Laud MS. 471, lf.128 b), 
Cvm natus esset ihc in betleem iude. 1377 Langl. I’. PL 
B. III. 154 'Bi ihiis with here ieweles 5owre iustices .she 
shendetli. Ibid. xvi. 144 ludas iangeled bm'e-n3ein ac Ihus 
hym tolde. 1540 Churchw.Acc.St. Giles, H ending (.ed. Nash) 
59 Paid to the Wardens of Ihc Masse tovvardes the prestes 
wages xiij' jij'k X678 Trial of Coleman 27 L. Chief Just. 
What Inscription was upon the Seal? Mt'. Oates. I. H.S. 
with a Cross, in English it had the Characters of T.H.S. 
x'jxx Strvpe Eccl, Mem, III, App, xlviii. 145 JHS is God 
with us [quoting a title of 1559, which had ‘ Jesus is God 
with usM 1897 Daily Nexus 30 Nov. 7/7 The monograms 
IHS and XPC, which are so often to he seen in our churches, 
sorely puzzle a portion of the congregation. 
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I-hud(de, ME. pa. pple. of Hide v. : see Yhid. 
t I-hudeket, ppl. a, Ohs, [ME., f. hiidekcn 
vb., app. repr. an OE. ^hydedan, cleriv. of hydan 
to hide.] Hooded. 

a xzz^ Ancr. R. 424 (Cott. MS.) Vte, gaii I-inantlet ; Jje 
he.aiied i-hudeket. 

I-liurnd : see I-hobned. I-hurt, ME. pa. 
pple. of Hurt v. I-huseled, of Housel v. 

tl-hwat, pro)i. Ohs. [OE. gehwR’t, neut. of 
gelmhi every one : = OLG. gihvat, neut, of 
Everything. 

<1900 CvNEvvuLF Crist 1002 Ac Jjst fyr nimecS Jjurh foldan 
sclnvait. a 125° Owl 15- Night. 1056 Lym and grune & wel 
ihvvat \Cott. RIS, eiwat] Sette and leyde he for to lacche. 

I-hwer: see Ywhere. I-hwilc, >illc, early 
ME. forms of OE. geJmylc Each, q.v. 
i' I-hwulen, “V. Ohs. [ME., f. hivnle {it), in 
Ancren Riwle = hwll While, time.] itiir. To 
liave time, be at leisure. 

Ancr. R, 44 Hvvon so 3e euer muwen ihwulen. 
///tViT. 422 Ne ineiheonout i-hwulen uortohercnen mine loie. 

I-imped, ME. pa. pple. of Imp v. 

I-iroxi : see I the letter. 

Ijs, obs. spelling of Ice. Ik, ME. form of I pmi. 
I-kakeled, ME. pa. pple. of Cackle v, 
tl'kary, i'Cary. Obs. In 6 ickary. [ad. 
Russ. iiKpa ikra caviare.] = Caviare. 

ISO* G. i LETClinR Russc Coininw. (1857) 12 Of ickary or 
cavery, a great quaiititie is made upon the river of Volgha, 
out of the fish called bellougina, the .sturgeon. i66z J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Aiiiinss. 87 The spawn of Fish, 

e. specially that of Sturgeon, they order thus. . . The Mus- 
covites call it Ikary, and the Italians Cavaiar. [1887 Rtill 
Mall G. 15 Feb. ii/i Can you use the roe of any other fish 
hut sturgeon and sterlet as c.aviar, or ikra, as you call it?] 

I-kau^t, i-kaut, ME. pa. pple. of Catch v. 
I-keled, of Kele v, to cool, 
t I-ken, i-kenue, v. Obs. [OE. gecenmn to 
make known, confess, f, ceunan to declare, attest, 
Ken.] trails. To make known, mention ; to know, 
recognize. 

c 1000 Hymns x. 4 (Gr.) Ic 'Se ecne God tenne geceniie. 
C120S Lav. 4844 pis weoreii peos kinges straette pe ich 
i-kenned [c 1275 i-nemnid] habbe. thid. 28559 Hoa i I’an 
fihte non per tie mihte ikenue [r 1275 icnowe] nenne kempe. 

I-kenned, -kend,-kent, ME. pa. pple. of Ken. 
+ I-kep6, V. Ohs. [f. ME, kepe., Keep.] irans. 
To keep, receive, observe. Hence I-kepynge, 
-unge vhl. sb., taking ‘keep’, heeding; regarding. 

a IZ2S Alter. R. 156 God hit is ine silence ikepen podes 
grace, c 1230 Hall I\Ieid. 23 Driue adun swireforS wiSuten 
ikepunge. a 1250 Owl Night. 1225 And grete duntes 
beop lie lasse ^ef me ikepth mid iwarnesse. 

I-kept, ME. pa. pple. of Keep v. I-kest, of 
Cast v. I-ket, of Cut v. I-kid, known, re- 
nowned; see Ykid and Kythe y. I-knawe(n, 
i-knowe, ME, pa, pples. of Know v. I-knede, 
of Knead v, 

t I-knit, i-enutte, V. Obs. _ [OE. geenyttan, 

f. enyttan to Knit.] trans. To tie, fasten, attach. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosji. Malt, xviii. 6 pa;t an ewyrn-stan si to 

hys swyraii seenytt. c loSo Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Witlcker 
342/29 Geenyttan. c 1203 Lay. 29272 He . , kite . . to pan 
sparewen uoten uaste heom ienutten. 

I-knit, -yt, ME. pa. pple. of Knit v. 

Ikon, variant of Icon. 

I- koruen, I-kume(n, ME. pa. pples. of 
Carve, Come vhs. I-Kunde, var. of Icunde, 
nature. I-kupled, ME. pa. pple. of Couple v. 
Ikyl, obs. f. IcKLE, icicle. 

til, ile. Obs. \0E. z7=0HG. 7^t7(MHG., 

Ger. igel), MLG., MDu., Du, egil, ON. igiiU, 
going back, with lath, ezys, Gr. l)(ivos, to a pie- 
Teut. *egid-nos, Nos, a deriv. of eghi-, Gr. ex*'® 
adder.] A hedgehog. (In OE. also a porcupine.) 

C897 ic. j®u RED Gregory's Past. xxxv. 241 Se iil. .gewint 
he tg anum clieweue and tihS Itis fet sua he inmest intes 
and gehyt his heafod. Hid., Donne bi 3 Bans iles he.afud 
gesewen. ciooo jDlfRic Gloss, in ^yr.-Wulcker 123/21 
Isiri-x, se mara i^il. C *050 Mariyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 
53 He [St. Sebastian] waes 3 ara [straela] swa full swa ijl . . 
bip byrsta. « izoo Fragm. Ml/ric's Gi'am., etc. (Phillipps 
1838) 8 Piikiende so piles on lie. 

Hence f Hes pil, ilespil,ilspile [0E./z7 pointed 
stick, dart, prickle], prop, a spine of a hedgehog, 
but used as the name of the hedgehog itself, 

<11225 Alter. R. 418 Ne bere 5e non iien, ne here, ne 
irspiles [v.rr. yleslipe'--, ylespilles] felles. c 1305 St. Edmund 
47 in E. E. P, (1862) 88 As ful as an illespyl is of pikes al 
aboute. 1387 Tremsa Higden (Rolls) I. 339 pere lakkep 
also. .ilspi[les], [v.r. ilspiles ; Ccexioti ylespiles], wontes and 
ohere venemous bestes. 

II, obs. form of III. 

II- t, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In- 2 
before initial /, which is written in the same Avay 
in Eng., as in il-lation, il-luminaie. Usually only 
one I is heard ; but both (or a prolonged /) may 
be pronounced when distinctive emphasis is_ laid 
on the prefix, as in il-lision, il-lude, distinguished 
from edision, e-Ude. For the varieties of meaning, 

‘ in, on, into, upon’, see In-^. 

assimilated form in L. of the negative prefix 


In- 3 before initial /, wliicti remains in the same 
form in Eng., as in il-Iegal, il-legitimate, il-literate. 
Also used in forming negatives in English on the 
analogy of L., as in Illogical, Illoyal, and 
in such nonce-words as il-tevel, il-locomotive, etc. 
When the main stress immediately follows, an 
effort is often made to give the separate effect of 
the prefix by pronouncing both /’s, or combining 
them in one prolonged I ; this is especially the case 
when rlietorical stress is laid on the prefix, as in 
‘You call this a Liberal measure; I consider it 
thoroughly z7-liberal ’. 

-il, -ile, suffixes, the Eng. representatives of 
L. -ilis and -Uis, forming adjectives, sometimes 
also substantives, as in fossilis fossil, civilis civil ; 

agile, y/zzirwr/zj juvenile. These suffixes are 
in origin the same, viz. -lis with connective 
which with -i- stems as civi-s, hosii-s, and in some 
other words, gave -His. In OF., the latter came 
down as -il, e.g. April-em, Avril, April ; the 
former regularly lost the post-tonic t, and became 
-le (for -/’), as in Immil-em humble, /za^r7-£;« able, 
fragil-em, fraisle, fraile, frelc frail, gracil-em, 
gr aisle, gresle, grHe. L. words adapted in OF. at 
an early date took the ending -il masc., -ile fern., 
e.g. civil, civile ; later words have the ending -He 
only, as agile, facile, fossile. Very few of these 
words in Eng. have the suffix in -il, e.g. civil, 
fossil, utensil-, in the 17th c. we find occasionally 
-il for L, -ilis, e.g. difficil, docil, feriil, steril\ hut 
modern usage in Eng. as in French has levelled -ilis 
and -ilis under the common form -ile. In Walker’s 
Pronouncing Dictionary -ile from -ilis is pro- 
nounced (-ail), and -ile from -ills as (-il) ; but the 
more recent tendency is to extend (-ail), with some 
exceptions, to all the words. 

I-Iaced, ME. pa. pple. of Lace v. I-Iad, of 
Lead v. I-lade, of Load v. I-laffc, of Leave, 
Yleave vbs. 

t I-lalie(ll, V. Obs, [OE, gelagian, f. laga Law, 
lagian to make a law, ordain.] trans. To ordain 
or appoint by law. 

1014 WuLFSTAN Sermo ad ., 4 //fte (Napier 1883) *57 Gn 
liaskenum feodum . .[te Selagodis togedwol-goda weorSunge. 
<■1*30 Halt Aleut, 21 For fit was wedlac iiahet in hali 
chirche. /hid. 23 Godd haueS ilahed hit. 

1-lah.efc, ME. pa. pple. of Low v., to abase. 
I-lakt, of Latch v. and I-lecche v., to seize, 
I-laid, of Lay v. 

Hand, obs. (andetyraological) spelling oHsland, 
I-lapped, ME. pa. pple. of Lap v. 

I-Iast(e : see YLAaT(E, to suffer, continue, last, 
t llastical, [enon. for *kilastical, f, 

Gr. type *tAao'TiKds, f. stem of tKaaictadai to pro- 
pitiate.] Propitiatory, expiatory. 

1643 Bi'. Reynolds Hosea iii. i The .sacrifices. . vveie 
Ilabticall propitiatory, or expiatory. 1671 Flavel Eouni. 
Life ii. 30 Ilastical or expiatory for Satisfaction. 

t I-latet, a. Obs. [f. RIE. lat Late sb., ON. Idt 
manner, mien,] Mannered. 

a. 122S Juliana ^ As Jzu biwistest daniel bimong k® 'vode 
Huns ilatet se lu^re. c 1230 Hali Aleid. 33 5 if k** 
iniwurSiich & wraSeliche ilatet. 

I-IalSed, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Lathe v. Ilche : 
see Each, Ilk. Tld, obs. f. Yield (in phr. God 
ild), Ild, obs. f. Hied, pa. pple. of III v. Ilde, 
obs. by-form of Isle, Aisle. Udell, contracted 
form of ilk del, every part: see lLK<r.2 Ildre, 
obs. f. Elder a. and sb.^ 

tllei. Obs, [ad. L. ile or Tle-uin (see Ileum and 
Ilium). Cf. P'. (pi.) iles (i3tli c.).] =Ileum. 

idol Holland Pliny I. 342 The small guts . . through 
which tlie meat passelh; in others it is named He. 1656 
[see Iliacal]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kerseyb lie, the Cavity 
or Hollowness from the Chest to the Thigh-Bones, the 
Flank that contains the small Guts, 
lie 2 var. of Ail sb.'^, awn of barley, etc. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), lies, or Oils (Country-Word), 
the Spiles or Beards of Corn. 

lie, obs. f. Ill, Isle, Aisle; a former spelling 
of I'll —1 will r a vulgar or dial, pronunciation, 
(now esp. in U.S.) of Oil, 

-ile, suffix : see -il. 

1‘leac, «. A refashioning of Iliac a. after L. 
ileus, Gr. iAeo'r, or Ileum. 

1822-34 Goods Study Afed, (ed. 4) I, 162 The treatment 
of ileac passion. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex,, Ileac Passion, 
I-leaded, ME. f. Leaded a. I-leafe, I-leave, 
V. ; see Yleve to leave, Yleve to believe. I-leanet, 
ME. pa. pple. of Lene, to lend. I-learet, of 
Lebe, Ylere, to teach. 

+ I-lecche, z*- Obs, [OE. f, 

seize; sde Latch zi.] trans. To lay hold of, catch. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp, John vi. 15 Hlg woldoii. .bine ;;elsecceau 
and to cynge don. a 1100 O. E. Citron, an. 1087 pa Engltsce 
men. .^(elKhton of kani mannon..ma. c *205 Lay. 29260 
SwiS inonie he ilahte. a 1225 Juliana 73 Ileccheha me eft, 
ne finde ich na leche. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redcles iii. 330 
He was lyghtlichc y-lau5te and y-lugged of many. 


I-lefde, pa. t. of Yleve v., to believe. I-leid, 
ME. pa. pple. of Lay v. 

Ileitis (ilz'ioi’tis). Path. [f. Ile-dm -f -ITis.] 
Inflammation of the ileum. 

1855 in Mayne E.vpos. Le.v. 

I-lend, ME. pa. pple. of Lene, Lend vbs. 
I-lengd, -ed, of Leng v., to prolong, 
f I-lenge, Obs. [OE. gekngan to prolong, 
f. lengait, f. lang Long.] intr. To continue one’s 
journey ; to attain to, get as far as. 

£1205 Lay. 17834 LeteS me ileiige [c 3275 bringep me] riht 
to Stanhenge. 

1-length.ed, pa. pple. of Length v., to lengthen. 
Ileo- {\-\i\ 0 , si:-), used as combining foim of 
Ileum, in terms of anatomy, pathology, etc. : as 
Xleo-csecal (-st'kal) a,, related to or connected 
with the ileum and the ctecum ; as in ileo-arcal 
valve, a valve consisting of two semilunar folds at 
the opening of the ileum into the ctecum ; the name 
is sometimes restiicted to the lower of these. Ileo- 
colic (-kp'lik) a., relating to or connected with the 
ilenm and the colon ; as in ileo-colic artery, a branch 
of the superior mesenteric artery ; ileo-colic valve = 
iko-aecal valve (sometimes restricted to the upper 
fold of this). Ileo-colitis (-kHai'tis), inflamma- 
tion of the ileum and colon. Ileo-parietal (-pa- 
rai'etal) a., connecting the ileum and the body- 
wall, as the ileo-parietal band in Brachiopods. 
Ileostomy (ih'ip'sttimi) [Gr. arSpa mouth], the 
making of an artificial opening into the ileum. 

1847 Craig, IHo-ccccal valve lUo-colic artery .. Ilio- 
lumbar artery. 1876 tr. IVagner’s Gen. Pathol. 33 In 
the iIeo-c$cal region. *878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur s Coinp. 
Altai. 311 The ileopaiietal band, .attached to the hind gut. 
1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Ileo-colitis. i88g Lancet 16 Itlar. 
53 */* Jejuno-ileostomy and ileo-ileostomy were perfoimed 
in identically the same way. 1897 Allbutt Syst. M'led. 
III. 823 In ilio-colic invaginations. 

t I'leon. Obs. [med.L. (in Gr. form) = Ileum. 
Ci.E.iUonl] = Ileum. 

J495 Treviso, s Barth. De P. R. v. xlli. 158 The seconds 
grete gutte highte Yleon, 1594 [see next], a 1661 Holy- 
day Juvenal 80 The ikon, one of the guts . . is six times 
longer than our whole body. 1707 Floyeb Physic. Pulse- 
Watch III Inflammation of the Ikon. 1767 Gooch Treat, 
Wounds I. 401 In the Jejunum, .and in the Ikon. 

tl’leos. Obs. [cf, prec., and Ileus.] = Ileum. 

1594 T. B. La Prtiiiaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 350 Then followeth 
the third small intraik, called Ileos by the Graeciaus 
[margin. The Ileon or folded Gut]. 1706 [see Ileus i]. 

+ I'leous, d. Obs. rare. [f. L. Ile-um -i- -ous.] 
Belonging to the ileum ; = Iliac a. i. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 628 It cures, .cholical and 
ikons dolours. ^ 

t I-lei*, a. Obs, Also 3 ileer. [OE. geher (Sweet), 
f. l-kr empty, Lerb.] Empty. 

c 1205 Lay. 15961 pa ka water wes al ilmdden & ke put wes 
ilser. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 11221 pe clerkcs adde pe 
stietes sone Her. 

Ilesite (sidzait). Min. [Named, i88r, after 
M. W. lies, who described it,] Hydrous sulphate 
of manganese, zinc, and iron, resulting from the 
decomposition of pyrite and sphalerite. 

1881 A liter. Jriil. Sc. Ser. iii. XXII. 490 Ilesite, a white 
friable mineral with a bitter, astringent taste. 

IIeBpiI(e, a hedgehog : see II sb, 
t I-lete. Obs. [f. Lete sb.'] Manner, bearing. 
a 1250 02ul 5 ' Night. 403 He is vvis kat_ hat d cliche Wik 
his fo beik grete ilete. Ibid. 14.J6 Hwanne ich iseo k® tohte 
ilete pe luve bringk on pe Jungiinge. 

I-lete(n, ME. pa. pple, of Let v. 

I-lethered, ME. form of Leathered ppl. a. 
Ilet-Iiole, obs. f. Eyelet-hole. I- lene, i-leve ; 
see Yleve v. I-leued, ME. form of Leaved a. 

11 Ileum (idz'iwm, si’-). Anat. [late or med.L. 
Ileum, for which classical L. had only ilia (j)!. of 
ile or ilium, with a dat. sing, ilio), in the sense 
(i) flanks, loins, (2) small guts, entrails. The form 
ileum {ileon, -os') seems to have arisen from a con- 
fusion of this with ileus, Gr. etAeos (see Ileus, 
Iliac), whence also its restiicted sense.] The third 
portion of thesmall intestine, succeeding the jejunum 
and opening into the ctecum, 

1682 T. Gibson Anat. (1697) 4^ This Membrane in the 
small Guts, especially the Ileum, is full of wrinkles. 1706 
Phillips (ed. Keisey), Ileum, or Ileon, the third of the 
.small Guts, so call’d by reason of its great turnings, and 
being about 21 Hands-breadth in Length. *843 J. G. 
Wilkinson Swedenborgs Aniw, Kingd. I. v. 179 The 
ileum, folded in wreathing gyres. 

II Ileus (i*lzixis, ai'-). [L, ileus, ileos, a. Gr. iKeos 
or ei’Aeos colic, ‘ iliac passion app. f. eiXfiv to roll.] 
1. Path. A painful affection (frequently fatal), 
due to intestinal obstruction, esp. in the ileum : 
also called iliac passion. 

j7o6 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Ileus, or Ileos, the small or 
thin Gut; also the twisting of the small Guts, when their 
Coats are doubled inwaid, and there is such a Stoppage 
that nothing can pass downwaid. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 
ofniet-igiNa Ileus, .is commonlycalled the Twisting of the 
Guts, but is really either a Circumvolution or Insertion of 
one pait of the Gut within the other. 1785 Aled, Commun, 
266 (heading), History of a Case of Ileus, where great 
benefit was derived from the application of a blister. 
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2 . Anai. = Ileum. 

1705 [^ee i]. 

I-lewedj early ME. form of LE^^’I) a. 

Ilex (si'leks). Also 6-8 ilix. [a. L. ikjc, llic-eni 
holm-oak.] 

I . The holm-oak or evergreen oak {Quercus Ilex). 
1398 Tkkvisa Barik. De P. R. xvit. l.xxxiii. (1495) 654 

Ilex is a manere oke, a tree that becryth ma.ste. 1506 
Guylforde Pilgy. (Camden) 53 The tie called Ilex, that 
then stode byfore Abrahams dore is now wasted. 1601 
Hollano Pliny I. 458 Of the Ilex or niaht-Holine tree, theie 
be two sorts, 1768 Boswell Corsica i. (etl. 2) 45 The Ilex, 
or ever-green oak, is very common heie. 1787 _P. Blck- 
FORD Lctt. fr. Italy (1805) I. 416 (.Stanf.) A beautiful wood, 
enlivened in winter by the ilix and the cork tree, both_ ever- 
greens. 1789 G. White Selborne l.xi. (18751 302 The ile.xes 
were much injured. 1867 Lady Heubeut Cradle L. viii. 216 
Tabor, with . . its base skilled with dwarf oak, ilexes, and 
arbutus. 

"b. altrlh. and Comb. 

1829 Southey Sir T. Rlore Ded. 6 Spain’s mmmtain 
passes, and her ilex woods, i860 W. G. Clark in Vai. 
Tour, 61 A steep ile.x-clothed hill, 1887 Rusicin Pnetcrita 

II. iii, 92, I went.. for a walk thiough its ilex gloves. 

II 2 . In modern Botany, the name of a genus of 
AquifoUacciV, comprising numerous trees and 
shrubs, of which the most familiar is the common 
holly (/. Aquifolium). 

1565-73 Cooper Thcsmirns, Aqui/olia, a wllde tree with 
pricking leaves . . a kinde of Ili.x. 1838 Pemiy Cycl. XII. 
443/1 Besides the common Holly.., the genus Ilex compre- 
hends a laige number of species. 

I-leye(n, ME. pa. pple. of Lie v. 

Ilia, pi. of Ilium. 

Iliac (i'liffik), a. (jA) Forms ; 6 yliac, -aka, 
ilyacke, ? ylike, J iliack(e, -ak, -aque, illLack(e, 
yliacke, 8-9 illiao, 7- iliac, [a, F. iliaque or 
ad. late L. lliac-us (in Ccclius, passio Uiaca, also 
iliaci sufferers from colic) ; the L. is in form a 
deriv. of ilia (see Ilium), but the suffix is Greek 
(-a/cus), and the seuse goes with L. ileus, Gr. 
tiAcor, Iktas, colic, iliac passion; hence it would 
appear that ileus from Gr. tl\i 6 s was associated 
■with ilia, and that/trrrfd iliaca was interpreted as 
'pain of the ilia’, and the adj. extended in late or 
med.L. to mean ' of or pertaining to the ilium ’.] 

1 . Properly, Of the nature of the disease called 
Ileus ; but commonly understood as =* Pertaining 
to or affecting the Ileum. Jllac passion [late L. 
passio iliacd\ = Ileus i : cf. colic passion = colic. 

[1398 Trcvisa Barih. De P. R. vit. xlix. (1495) 263 This 
passyon callyd Colica hath a cosyn that hyghte Iliaca 
jtassia, and hath that niime of a ^utte that hyghte Ilion,] 
1519 Horman Vulg, 42 h, Etyng esiththe ylike passion and 
greueth the colik. i6o* Holland Pliny II. 39 Them tliat 
are troubled with the Iliack passion, to wit, the paine and 
ringing of the small guts. 1707 Floycr Physic. Pnls£~ 
Watch III In an Iliac Passion theie is gieat Pain and 
Inflammation of the Ileon. 1746 R. James Moufet's Health 
Improvem. Introd, 49 Inflammatory iliac Pains. 1856 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett, II. 297 Some derangement_ of the bowels, 

. .alwaj'S expected to terminate fatally in iliac passion. 

2 . Pertaining to the dank, or to the ilium or 
flank-bone, 

Iliac artery, each of the two arteiies, right and left, into 
which the abdominal aoita divides ; each of these again 
divides into two, t\\&e.viernalor anterior, and the internal 
or posterior iliac arteries. Iliac bone, the ilium. Iliac 
fosscc, the depression on the inner side of the ilium, in which 
the ijiac muscle lies. Iliac muscle, a muscle lying close to 
the ilium, and inserted, together with the psoas magnus, 
into the small tiochanter of the femur; it serves for flexure 
of the hip-joint. Iliac vein, each of the two vein.s, right 
and left, formed by the union of the e.xternal and internal 
iliac veins, and uniting to form the inferior vena cava. 

1541 Copland Gaydou's Quest. Chirurg. Hija,The patties 
called yliac are ouer the haunches. 1615 Crooke Body 0/ 
hlanZ-^ From the vtter branch of the byfurcation of the 
Illiack irmike, .do issue_ three veynes. 1741 A. JIonro 
Anal. (ed. 3) 205 The internal Iliac Muscle. XS40 E. 
Wilson Anat. Vade-M. v._284 The internal ilLnc artery. 
1854 OjVEN Skel. cj- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 221 
The iliac bones [of the swan].. are remarkable for their 
length, and for the number of the vertebiae. .to which they 
are anchylosed. 1855 Holof.n Hum. Osteol. (1878) 173 
The inner surface of the ilium is slightly excavated, so as to 
form the ‘ iliac fossa 

t B. sb. 1 . Short for iliac passion. Obs. 

1542 Boohde Dyeiary x. (1870) 257 For them the whidie 
haue the Ilyacke _or the colycke. tfi5So Lloyd Treas. 
Health (1585) A viij, The paynes of the small guttes, called 
yliaca.] 

2 . Short for iliac artery, etc. 

1782 A. JIoNRo Cowpar. Anat. (ed. 3) 35 The umbilical 
arteries rise, .from the internal iliacs. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med, (ed. 4) IV. 17 [The umbilical cord] consisting of an 
aitery from each of the fcetal iliacs, and a vein running to 
the fcetal liver. 

+ Ili’acal, fT. Obs. [f.fls Iliac + -AL.] = Iliac <7. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Ep, v. v. 239 Two Arteries. . 
arising from the Iliacall branches. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real 
Pres. 42 A man does not eate bullets or quicksilver against 
the Iliaca! passion, but swallowes them. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., Ilincal , . . of or belonging to die lies or small gut.s. 

Iliad (i’lisd). [ad. L. Ilias, Iliad-, a. Gr. ’iMds 
(i) sc. yq, the Troad, Troy, (2) sc. yvvi], a Trojan 
■woman, (5) sc. voirjais, the Iliad; f. "lAtos, "IMot' 
Ilion, Ilium, Troy, the scene of the Trojan war. 
Cf. F. Iliade (i6th c. in Littre).] 


1 . One of the two great epic poems of ancient 
Greece (the other being the Odyssey) traditionally 
attributed to Homer, describing the ten years’ siege 
of Ilium or Troy by the Greeks. 

Sometimes used, with ordinal numeial, for one book of 
the Iliad ; hence foiinerly in pi. for the whole poem. 

1379 Go.sson Sl/i. Abuse (Aib.) 16 Homers Iliades in a 
initte shell; a Kings picture in a peimie. 1715-20 Pope 
Iltad Pref., The descriptions of his battles, which take up 
no less than half the Iliad. 182S Wiiately Rhct. in Eiuyi l, 
Mcirop. 250/1 No one would believe it possible for such 
a w'ork as the Iliad, e. g. to be piodiiced liy a forluituiis 
shaking together of the leltei--, of (he alphabet. 1876 Gi.au- 
sioNi; Homeric Synchr. 163 In the Si.xlh Iliad. 

attrib. 1791 Cowvr.u Let. 10 Mar., I have two French 
firints. .both on Iliad subjects, 

2 . Iransf. and fig. a. An epic poem like that of 
Homer, or a jjoem describing martial exploits. 

1619 Brent tr. Sarpi's Conne. Trent i. (1676' 2 The Iliad 
of our age. 1674 W. J. {title) English Iliad.s ; 01, a tSea- 
Fighi reviewed in a Poem. 1831 Carlyle .Sart. Res. 111. 
iii, Certain Iliads, and the like, have, in three-thousand 
years, attained quite new .significance. 

b, A long seiies of disasters or the like (Gr. 
IXias icaicSiv, Demosthenes) ; a long story or account. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Ansm. HamelessCath. 359 Her slay 
brought forth., an Iliad of miseries. 1611 Pivi.v.n Hist. Gt, 
Brit. IX. xxiv. (1632) 1212 [They] heaped an lliadc cf cur.ses 
vpon the heads of the Executioners. 1698 Fryi.r .-Ice. li. 
India <5- P. 307 Fevers, Gout, Falling-sickness, and an Iliad 
of Distempeis. 279S Burke Regie. Peace 11. Wks, VIII. 233 
It opens another Iliad of woe.s to Em ope. 1865 Times 
sg Apr., An opportunity of learning a whole Iliad of finance 
in a comparative nutshell. 

Hence llia'dic a., of or pertaining lo the Iliad ; 
I'liadist, (rt) a singer of the Iliad, a rhapsoclist ; 
(/;) a writer of ‘Iliads’ (see 2 a) ; I-liadize v., to 
relate in the manner of the Iliad. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 31 M. Vlisses . . ofwhome it is 
Illiadizd that your very nose diopt sugar candie. avjsx 
Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 289 The llindists in 
Scarlet Robes are diest . . To picture what they sing of . . 
Wars, and Blood of Greeks and Trojans slain. 1858 Carlyle 
Hredk. Gt. i. i. (1872) I. 16 All real Poets, to this hour, are 
Psalmists and lliadists after their .sort. 1892 Agnes M. 
Cli.rke h'am. Stud. Homer i. 29 The experience of the 
Iliadic bard. 1897 S. Buileb Authoress of Odyssey I’lef. 6 
The leading Iliadtc and Odyssean scholars. 

Ilich, -e, obs. foims of Alike : see Ylike. 
Ilicic(3ili'sik),<r. Chem. [f. L. f/tvr, (see 
Ilex 2) -h -ic.] Of or pertaining to the holly ; in 
Hide acid, an acid contained in the leaves of the 
holly. So X^licate, a salt of ilicic acid ; I-lioin, 
the non-iiitrogenons bitter principle of the holly. 

1861 Miss PRvn' Flower. PI. III. 394 Dr. Rousseau of 
Paris. . found therein the existence of a hitherto unknown 
principle, called 1 Heine. 1865-72 Wa’its DiVf. Chon. III. 
244 Ihcic acid. Ibid., Colourless ilieate of calcium i.s obtained. 
Ibid,, The ilicin extracted fiom the residue by alcohol is 
a bitter, amoiphous, brown, very hj'groscopic mass. 

I-lided, ME. form of Lidded. I-lift(e, ME. 
pa. pple. of Lift v. 1 -ligh.t, -lijt, -liht, of 
Light v. I-like, obs. f. Alike : see Ylike. 
tl-likeness. Obs. [O'&.geltcms gelic- 
ncssi, OHG. gilihnessi, Ger, gleichnis), f, lelic (see 
Alike, Like) -i- -ness.] Likeness, image, simili- 
tude. 

c 1000 jEleric Ctw. i. 26 Uton wlrcean man to andlicnisse 
and to lire i^elicnisse. CIX75 Lamb. Horn. 127 He wes 
imacad to monne ilicnesse. a. 1225 fnliana. zi He. .biheold 
hire lufsume leor lilies ilicnesse. <11225 Ancr. li. 360 5 if 
we beoS i-imped to )<e iliknesse of Codes deaSe. 
I-likned, ME. pa. jople. of Liken. I-limed, 
of Lime v. ; ME. form of Limbed a. 

tl-limp, V. Obs. [OE. gelimpan, f. Unipan 
Limp d.i] intr. To happen, befall. 

975 0 . A, ChroK. an. 973 Da }?a &is gelamp. a 1000 Boeth. 
hJetr. xx\i. 34 Da sio tid gelomp but hi bait rice gerealit 
hmldon. <*1175 Cott. Horn. 231 Hit 5elainp jiat an lice 
king wes. C117S Lamb. Horn. 93 pa com his wif saphiin 
tuid miste hwet hire were iluiiipen wes. a 1225 .diicr. R, 54 
More wunder ilomp [v.r. ilimpes]. 

tl'ling* Obs. rare, [quasi f, f/e, Aisle.] 

= Aisle. 

1456-7 Durham Acc. /fo/Zx (Surtees) I. 151 Pro operacione 
. .super lez Ilynges iu aula predicta, 

_ IliO- (i’lL), used as combining form of Ilium 3 
in anatomical terms, as 

lUo-aponeuro-tic a., connected with the ilium, 
and of the character of au aponeurosis. Ilio- 
doTsal a ., ' relating to the dorsum of the ilium ’ 
{Syd, Soc. Lex.), Iliopectine-al a. [L. pecleti 
comb], relating to the crest or comb of the ilium 
which forms part of the brim of the pelvis, or to 
the ilmm and the peclineus muscle. || Iliopso-as, 
the iliac and psoas muscles regarded as forming 
one muscle. Esp. in comb, with adjs. relating to 
other parts of the body with the sense ‘relating to 
or connecting the ilium and . . as ilio-cau-dal, 
•coccyg;e'al, -oo'stal, -fe’moral, -hypoga^stiic, 
-i-ngfuinal, -I'schiac, -ischia'tic, -lu-mbar, 
•perone'al [Gr. irtpoi'i] fibula] (applied lo muscles 
connecting the ilium and the fibula; also as sb.); 
ilio-psoa tic, -pu-bio, -sa'cial, -scia^tic = ilio- 
ischiatic, ilio-scro-tal, -ti-bial, -trocliante-ric, 
adjs, {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 


1831 R. Knox Cloquet's .Inal. 193 Ilw-lnmbar Ligament 
..by which the fifth lumbai \cucbi.i mill the us iiiiioiiiinn- 
tum are connccLci!. 1840 G. V. lii.i i.s .'Inae. :c6 The hist 
dorsal mid ilio-ingiiiii.il iici Yes. 1840 F. W’u.soN .luai. 
Hade M. (1851) 259 The iliii-fcniiii.d ;ii ticul.itioii. 1845 Tiiiiii 
& Bowman /’/<yx. .Inat. I. 141 The stuiug iUn-siicial liga- 
ment'), which tie the bones tuKetber beliiiid. t866 llu.M i.V 
Preh. Ron. Cnit/in. 92 Tlie depth of tlie true pelvis, fiom 
the iliopectineal eminence to the tuberosity of (he istliium. 
1870 Roi.i.i.hioN .Inini. Life at 'i'lie jlioiiectiiieui spine, .is 
absent. 1871 Huxli-.y .-l/mZ. / V;-/. yi. •.•94 In ..binls. .'I'he 
ilio.sciatic iiUeival is , . coin erted into a fuimiicti. 1879 
llOLDi.N Anat. (ed. 4) 400 The two niusdi's . m.iy be con- 
sidered as one, and are sometimes c.illed die ilio-psuas. 
1883 Mari IN & KIoall / ertebr. /ILo’iZ. t6( 'I'be si.ialic 
nei ve . . i.ssues from die pelvis by the iliu-scialic for.imen. 

Ilio-csBcal, -colie : see Ileo-. 

Ilion, ol)s. v.-ir. Ilium. His, ob.s. pi, of [.sue. 
t I-lited, -et, ppl a. Obs. [f. ON, Hlr hue, 
countenance (---OE. zcilili').] lined, coloured. 

<t 1225 Leg. Katk. 1433 be ludie and se icade iliiel cauer- 
eiich leoi. 

I-lithe, -li'Be, ME. form of Lithe a. 

I>lith.e(n, ME. pa. pple. ol I.itiiezi., to go, travel. 
I-lith.ere(i, of Litueu v., to hurl with a sling, 
-ility, compound suffix (F. -ilitd, J-. -ilittis\, 
consisting of -ity added to adj's. in -il {civility), 
-He {servility), or -le {abilily). 

1865 Mrs, Ga-skei.l Wives /)• nan. x\xi,He he.ard of bis 
.successor’s affability, and .sociability, and amiability, and a 
vailety of other agreeable 'ilities'. 

Iliuni (I'liDm). Anal. I’l. ilia. Also 4 -7 ilion, 

6 pi. ilions, [L. Hhnn that part of the abdomen 
whicli extends from the lowest ribs to the pnhes, 
groin, or flank ; in classical L. only iu jil. ilia (fioin 
He or Hittm) flanks, side.s, also enlmils. 

la mediatval medical Latin a Gvieci/ed form ilion, ded in ud 
from pi. Ilia, was in u.se, whence the early fuiiiis in the 
qiiots. (Cf. F. tV/wt (16th e. ill I’.ire), iiowaLo </(V<w.) See 
also Ili-um, now used in one of the senses of ilUtni.] 

•[ 1 . The third portion of the small inlcstinc ; the 
Ileum. Obs. 

1388 Wvci.iF I-ev. iii. 15 The ctdle which is . . blsidis ilion 
[t'.r. the ilion ; J382 Inside the leyne guUusJ. 13^ Thi.\ iss 
Barth. De P. R. vii. xlLx. 11495) 2f>3‘i‘he gutte that liyghte 
Ilion is a smtille gutte and longe blrlyppingc other Huttes 
aboute. 1541 Coi'L.vnu Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. fliva, 
Y“ sklendie gut that byglit Vlioii .. it hath iiiaiiy iciiolii- 
cyoiis. 1681 If. Wiliis' Rem, Med. Whs. Voiah., Ilion,.. 
the thin gut or small gut. 1827 .iucRNhiiiv .Sing, II 'is. I. 
121 The villous coat of the ilium. 
t 2 . pi. The paits of the body beneath the libs 
on each side; the flanks (L. H/ti). C>bs. 

1590 Bahkoi'oh hlelh. Physuh iii. .\lii. 171 rnpping 
glasses fastened to the ilions, and the luincs. 1706 Piin.i.ii’S 
(ed. Kelsey), Ilia, the Flanks, the side-pat ts of the lower 
Belly between the last Rib and the J’rivities. 

3 . The anterior or superior bone of the pelvis, 
the hip-bone; it occurs in most veitebrales .above 
fishes, and has various forms and relative jK)sili(m.-> ; 
usually (as in man) it articulates with the sacrum, 
and anchyloses with the ischium and pubis, forming 
together with these latter the os innoininatum. 

1706 PiiiLLii’s (ed. Kersey) .s.v. Coxx Os, In Infants it 
con.sists of Lhioe Bones, viz, Iliuni, Ischium, and Os I’ubis. 
1727-41 CiiAMUEiis Cycl. b.v. Innoniinatum, I’liree bones ; 
VIZ. the ilium, the pubis and ischium. 1831 K, Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 115 The Anterior and Inferior spinous 
pioeess of the ilium. 1872 Mtv.\nr Klein. Anal. 178 -V 
widely expanded upper part joins the sacrum and extends 
down to the socket for the thigh, 'J'liis is the ilium. 
I-live: see Yleye v., to believe. 

Ilixanthin (ailiksarnjiin). C 7 ieiii. [f, Ilex holly 
+ Gt. £av 06 r yellow + -IN.] A yellow colouring 
matter (C\7ll2aOii) obtained from the holly. 

_ 1865-72 Warrs IPict. Chem, III. 24.4 The leaves gathered 
in January contain scaicely any ili.xantbin, while those 
gathered in August contain a large quantity. Ibid., 'J'lie 
ilixanthin crystallises out in stiaw-yellow microscopic 
needles. Ibid. 245 Neutral or basic acetate of lead pi oduces 
in the aqueous solution of ili.xaiuhin a splendid yellow 
precipitate. 

Ilk (ilk), n.l {pronl) Now Sc, Forms ; o. 1 
ylca, illca, 1-3 ilea, (ilica), 2 ilc, 3-6 ilke, 4-5 
ylk, 4-6 ylke, (6 elke), 3-6, 9 ilk, 2-4 ilohe. 
7. 4 ich, 4-5 iche. [OE. ilea m., Hce f. and n., 
inflected as weak adj., app. f. the pronominal stem 
i-, t- (cf. Goth, i-s he, Lat. i-s, t-dciti) -b -/tV=Goth. 
-Idks (see Like); cf. OE. Imdc, swdc Which, Such 
= Goth, hwileiks, szualeiks. A.s in sneh, ztihich. etc., 
the was in southern and midland ME. palatalized 
to ch \ but the word survives only in the north.] 
i* 1 . Same, identical ; the {this, that) ilk,, the 
same, the iclentic.il, the very same (person, thing, 
etc. already mentioned, or specified in a clause 
following). Freq. in statements of time, that ilk 
day, night, year, etc. Sometimes with addition of 
same, self. (See also Thilk.) Obs. 

a. 805-31 Charter in 0. E. Texts 444 Of iSaem ilcait 
londe, <1x000 Andreas 752 (Gr.) pis i.s se ilea ealwalda 
god. XI54 O. E. Citron, an. 1135 pat ilc 3321 wartli pe king 
ded. <i 1250 Owl ,5- Night. 99 pat ilke best pat fulej> his 
owe nest. ^1300 Cursor M. 1284(0011.) Seth went ..To 
paradis pat ilke day [ 7 V/«. )« same day], //>/</. 1918 Bi pat 
ilk same day. C1330 R. Brunnk Chron. (iBiolot pat ilk 
self3eie. c 1400 if <we 1333 Ryght iu that ilke same 
I place. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 38S/1 That the ylke god 
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slioid be blessyd. 1556 Louder Tractate 49 At this like 
compt quhat salbe said To tliame ? 

3. c izoo Vicos ^ Virtues 23 De ilclie gode wille, 1*58 
Proclam. Hen. Ill, A 1 on bo ilche worden. 1340-70 
Alisannder 448 Ws cuiiilich Kyng bat ilche kith Wynnes. 

y. 13 .. Gny IVariu. (A.) 4303 pat ich while his lyoun 
Jcde out of l3e_ pauiloun. c 1330 A mis .y A mil. 850 Y seighe 
it meself this ich daj'. c 1480 Hermit gi in Ha.!l. 

E. P. P- I. 17 Send me grace this iche nyght. 

■j- 2 . absol. The, that ilk\ a. The same person or 
persons. Also with same, self. Ohs. 

a 1000 Boeth. Meir. ix. 24 Se ilea het ealle acwellaii. 
a 1100 0 . E. C/iron. an. 1058 .Se ylca sEende. .pallium hitler 
to lande. c X2oo Trin. Coll. Horn. 55 Wo po ilche pat ben 
mihti to drinken. aizz^ Leg. Kath. 7097 pe ilke self is 
Gode.s sune. c 1340 Cursor M. 18141 pis blisful kyng hit is 
pat iche [Land M.L eche ; Coit. MS. ilk], ? 711366 Chauccr 
Rom. Rose 416 That ilk is she that pryvely Ne spareth never 
a wikked dede. 1^90 Gowi.r Conf. I. 323, I am, quod he, 
that ilke same. Which men Diogenes calle. 

t b. Tire same thing. IVilh that ilke, in that 
ilke, at that very moment. Obs. 

cySS 0 . E. Chron. an. 755 Hie cusedon paet tset ilce hiera 
^^eferum jehoden wane. 777300 Cursor M. 13451, I dar 
nogbt sai queie pis was pat ilk or nai. 711373 Joseph Arim. 
565 A whit kniht. . Rydes to tholomer, rad wip pat ilke, Baar 
him doun of his hors, c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, J\Inthon 
181 pat Ilk suld pai h.if done til 30W. ^1420 Anturs of 
Arth. ii, Hir sadille semyde of pat ilke. _ ijjo-io Dunbar 
Poems l.\x.\ii. 27 Sen as the world sayis pat ilk. a 1630 
Robin Hood's Death in ¥wmv. Percy Folio 1 . 54 Downe 
she came in that ilke. 

3 . Of that ilk, of the same place, territorial 
designation, or name : chiefly in names of landed 
families, as Guthrie of that Ilk, JVemyss of that 
ilk = Guthrie of Guthrie, Wemyss of Wemyss. Ar. 

1473 in Acc. Ld. High Treasurer SloH. 1. 63 Gevin to the 
Justice Schire Dauid Gutheie of that Ilk, knycht. 1336 
Hr.r.i.ENPCN C^'Tiw. Scot. xvii. vii. 11821) II. 509 Alexander 
I'llphinstoim of that ilk. 1342 LtNDESAY Heraldic Holes 
Wks. (E. E. T. S.) V. 609 Scot of Halwery.— Wemyss of that 
ilk. — Lwndy of that ilk. 1596 Dai.rymi'LE tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. 1. 126 King Janies, the fyfte of that ilke. 1816 
Scott Antiq. xxiv, Then they were Knockwlnnocks of 
tliat Ilk. i860 Gun. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. civ. 12 A 
canon and two_ choristers sent from St. George’s to the 
hospital of that ilk. 

H Erroneously, that ilk : Thtit family, class, set, 
or ‘ lot ’. 

184s Miall in Honconf. V. 212 Mr. Hume, or Mr. Roe- 
buck, or any member of that ilk. 1881 Autuhilatmt 8 It 
has been left for our friend Dr. — and that ilk, to discover 
the long mistake. 

Ilk, al^ {pronl) Now Ar. Also 4-5 ylke, 4-d 
ilke. [The nortliern and north-midland form of 
ikh, iche = southern vclch, stche, Each : which sec 
for the derivation and earlier history. After 1 500 
only in Sc., and now less usual than Ilka.] 

1 . Followed immediately by a substantive : = 
E.icii I a ; every. 

<7823-1430 [see Each A p]. <71330 R. BkunneC/77'<;7/. IVace 
(Rolls) 413 Nowschul weseye of ylke parti. C1400 Maunucv. 
(Ro.xb.) Pref. 2 Thurgh whilk ilk man es saued. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 258/t Iche, or ylke, quilibet, <'1460 Toxvneley Myst. 
xiv. 214 In ilk cuntre. _ 1508 Kknscdie Flyting^ w. Dunbar 
315 Thy elderis banis ilk nycht ryssis and ratiillis. a 1670 
Spai.ding Troub. Chas. I (1829) 76 To rJiise 13.?, 4</. out of 
ilk chalder of victual. 1767-95 M.'.CNEit,i. \Vill 4 Jean iv, 
Tracing Will in ilk direction, Far fiae Britain’s fostering 
isle. 1837 R. N ICOLL Poems (1842) 77 Ilk rugged mountain's 
curl. 

b. Phrases : Ilk deal (contracted il del, Udell), 
every whit, completely. Ilk-day^, every-day’s, 
ordinary, usual (cf. Ilka b). On ilk half on every 
side, all round. (Cf. Each i d.) 

c 1300 Havelok 818 pe siluer he brouthe horn il del. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 29 [He] wan pe lond ilk dele. 
C13S0 Med. MS. ill Arehmol. XXX. 351 Gadir of y" gres 
ildell. <11400-30 Ale.rander lyL Viibehalde pe wele on ilk 
halfe. <7 1470 Henry IValtace ui. So Our ilk dayis ger. 
1313 Douglas AEueis iv. i.x. 63 Sche has hir command done 
ilk cieill. 1720 T. Boston Hum. Nat. Four/. St. {1797) 317 
He must lake up his ilk-day’s Cross. 

2 . absol. ; esp. in ilk other, each otljer (see Each 5). 

<71330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (RolLs) 1823-4 Ilk oper 

pulled, ilk oper schok, Wip fet in fourche ilk oper tok. 1596 
Dalrymi’LE tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. 77 Ilk knew vthir well. 
Ibid. IV. 233 The vther sevin, ilk according to his power. 

Ilka (i-lka), <r. Now 5 <r. Also (before vowels) 
ylkan, ilkaii(e. [Otig. two words ilk a {an), 
i. e. iLKm'-^ + A (the indefinite article); but from 
i5tli c. usually written as one: cf.fa<;'/:ainEACH ib.] 
Each, every. 

<7 1200 Ormin 5726 Illc an unnclene lusst. 721300 E. E. 
/’rriAci- lxxxvLii[i]. 13 In ilka land. <.■1330 K- Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 26 por3h pe gode Noitheren sh-iyn wer ilka 
man. — Chron. IVace (Rolls) 1060 So wel was loked ylkan 
entre. 1340 Ham pole Pr. Cause. 53 Ilk a thyng pat God 
has wrogliC. Ibid. 5970 Of ilkan Idel word and thoght. 
And of ilkan ydel dede. <7 137S .S'<7. Leg. Saints, Paulns 68 
Prechinge ilkaday agane pe lowis. <7 1400 Maunoev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 like a gude Cristen man pat may. 1483 
Catk. Angl. 194/2 Ilkaday, cotidie, catidiamis. _ 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems xxxiii. 82 A stanchell hang in ilka lug. 
1686 G. Stuart Joco-ser. Disc. 39 Latin he speaks at ilka 
sentence. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. Ded., I’o ilka lovely 
British lass. 1816 Scott Antifi. xv, That will be just five- 
and-threepence to ilka ane o' us. i86p C. Gibbon R. Gray 
xvii. Ilka day makes ye the mair precious to me. 

b. Phrases: every whit (cf. Ilk a.-^ i h. 

Each i d). Ilka day, week-d<ay; allrib, (also ilka 
day's) every-day (cf. Ilk a!^ 1 b). 


<11300 Cursor M. 26671, 1 haue mi hert soght ilk a delle. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSiot 69 pat he wild hold his oth, 
& 3eld him pe coroun of Iiiglond ilkadele. c 143a St. Cuthbcrl 
(Surtees) 6023 He did his bysynes ilk a dele. 1768 Ross 
Helenore ii. 85 Well neiper, I hae heard your tale, An’ even 
fairly at it ilka dale. i^6 Falls of Clyde ii, ii, Twa houis 
. .On ilka day.s, on Sundays sa.x or seven. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi. XVI, What did ye do wi’ your ilka-day’s claise yester- 
day ? 182a Galt Sir A. IVytie I. xxx. 282 In ilka-day 
meals, I am obligated to hae a regard for frugality. 

Ilkane, ilkoue, Now -SV. [Orig., and 
still often, two words, i. e. Ilk a.'^ +ane One. 

In mod. Scj, stressed lih a'nc (eane, yeu\ and i'lk-ane 
[ilkin ] ; also dften i'lka a'ne (yen'.\ 

Each one, each (absolutely) ; see Each i c. 

a. c 1200 Ormin 503 pat illc an shollde witenn well. 
711300 Havelok 2357 Ilkan hauede ful god .stede. <71373 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Johannes 151 Skantly had Ilkane of pa a 
singill dath. <11400-30 A le.rander 2602 Foure hundreth 
Olyfants . . With ilkane, bunden on his bake, a boiden 
castell. <71470 Henry IVailace x. 1005 Thai biynt thaim 
thar ilkan. 1508 Dunuar Tua Mariit IVemen .^a\, I baiiyst 
..his biethir ilkane. 1397 Montgomerie Cherrie ij- Sine 
S82 Ilk aiie vse thair awin. Mod. Sc. Gang harae ilk ane 
{yen) o’ ye ! Thay had ilk-ane (ilkin) a rung in his hand. 

/ 3 . <7 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVate (Rolls) 931 Men & 
wymen & children ylkone. c 1400 Chaucers Doctor's T. 
113 (Harl. MS.) purgh pe lond pay praysed hir ilkoone [x/.i‘ 
texts echone]. 1420 E. E. IVitls 11882) 52, I will pat ilkon 
off p° other thie ordirs..haue x marc. 14.. Sir Beues 
(MS. C.) 4313+ 10 pat pey schulde arme peiu ylkoon. 
I’lkin, a. {pron.) [In sense i perh. f. Ilk a.^ + 
Kin ; in sense 2 a phonetic weakening of Ilkane.] 
1 1 . adj. Each kind of, each, every. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 10831 _ Haf redi ilkin thing, c 1470 
Henry Wallace v. 602 Off ilkyn wicht scho kepyt her fra 
blame. 1674-91 Ray N. C. Words, Gloss. Northumb. 143 
Ilkin, quilibet. 

2 . In mod.Sc. a frequent pronunciation of ilkane. 

Mod. Sc. Take ilkin a dog wi’ ye. 

Ill (il), and sb. , Also 2-6 ille, (4 ile, hil(l, 
hyl), 4-6 yll(e, yl, 4-7 il, (5 el, 6 yle). [Early 
ME. ill, a. ON. illy ill, bad, wicked, difficult, 
injurious, etc. Ulterior etymology unknown ; not 
related to OE. yfel. Evil. 

As an a<ijective, ill is now much less used in geneml Eng- 
lish than as an adverb, and survives chiefly in certain con- 
nexions, as ill healthy ill humour, ill temper, ill success ; as 
an adverb (the opposite of tuell), it is, in certain construc- 
tionSj regularly hyphened to the word which it qualifies, 
e.g7. til-advised, ill-bred, ill-conditioned, ill-spelt, etc. : in 
imitation of these, apparently, and from the feeling that it is 
not a general adjective, but one that goes only with par- 
ticular sub.staiitives, the adjective is also often hyphened to 
its sb., as in ill-humour, ill-will, etc. ; but this is quite 
unnecessary ; ill humour stands to iU-hwnoured ju.st as 
grey hair to grey-haired. 

Although ill is not etymologically related to evil, the two 
words have from the 12th c. been synonymous, and ill has 
been often viewed as a mere variant or reduced form of 
evil. This esp. in Sc., where v between two vowels early 
disappeared, and devil, even, Levenax, preve, shovel, 
Steven, became </<r//, ein, Lennox, pree, shoot, Steen, so that 
evil might have become cil ; hence, in i5-i6th c. Sc., etdl, 
euyl is found often written where dl was the word pro- 
nounced: e.g, 

1300-20 Dunb.vr Poems xji. lo (Cannatyne MS.) Be 5e ane 
tratlar, that I hald als ewill [rimes thrill, will, still]. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 117 And take the best, and set on 
syde all euill [rimes till,- will, fulfill]. i66z Epitaph _ (on 
Bailie Sword) at St. Andrews, The svord doeth often kill. . 
This svord doeth no sveh eivell.J 

A. adJ. 

1 . Morally evil ; wicked, iniquitous, depraved, 
vicious, immoral, blameworthy, reprehensible, a. 
Of persons. Obs. exc. dial. Common in Sc. 

a 1200 Moral Ode 74 in Cott. Horn, 163 Lutel lac is gode 
lof pet kuniec 5 of gode wille And ec-lete niuchel jeiie of pan 
pe herte is ille. <r 1300 Cursor M. 886 (.Gott.) Qui did pu pus, 
pu ille wonimaii? 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 6141 pe gude 
sal be sette oil his right hand, And pe ille on his lefte syde 
sal stand. 1422 tr. Secrela Secret., Priv. Priy. 169 More 
deppyr in the turmentis of helle shall bene the ille Prynces, 
than the ill subiectes. 1366 T. Stapleton Ret. Untr. 
Jewei IV. 31 A very ill man, being justly excommunicat. 
c i68o Beveridge Serm. (1729) I. 513 They hurry him from 
one ill company to another. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Hht. 

I. iii. § 2 The calumnies which ill men . . contrived. 1813 
Hogg Witch of Fife i Quhair haif ye been, ye ill worayne, 
These three lang nightis fra hame? i86x Gen. P. Thoaip- 
SON Audi All. III. clvii. 165 Let us hope that while there 
are ill ministers, there shall be no lack of unpalatable truth. 
1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes xiii. 49 Takin’ up wi' ill loous 
likeSaiidy Forbes. 1871 M.S. ue VitRE.-l ;«<’>•/< 403 
In Texas, the woid ill has the. .signification of* immoral , 
and ‘ an ill fellow ’ means ‘a man of bad habits ’. 

b. Of conduct or aclions. Now somewhat arch. 

<7 1200 Ormin 6647 patt maun iss fo.x..And full off ille 

wile.ss. <11300 Cursor M. 42 Alle ouie dedis. Both gode 
and ille. 1313 More in Grafton Chron. U568) II. 80S To 
amende and chaunge hys yll lyfe. 1701 Stanley's Hist. 
Philos. Biogr. 3 Creating, .a Hoirour for what is B.Tse and 
HI. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. _ Wks. 1874 I. 54 III or 
mischievous actions should he punished. 1829 Landoe Incag. 
Conv. Ser. 11. Barro^v ly Newton II. 50 Correct your own 
ill habits. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. 1. 307 Many tales 
. .Of the ill deeds our fathers used to do. 

c. Of estimation, repute, opinion, or name ; 
Such as imputes or implies evil in the person or 
thing referred to. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 195/1 An ille fame, jnfamia. 1546 

J. Heyvvood Prov. (1867) 63 He that hath an yll name, is 
halfe hangd. 1640^4 Lij. Finch jn Rushw. //frA Coll. ni. 
(1692) 1 . 124 That ill opinion which may perhaps be con- 
ceived of me. 1741 Watts Improv. Mind i. iii. § 4 Prone 


to put an ill sense upon tbe actions of llieir iieighbouis. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (,i8oS) I. vii. 123 At a 
bouse of ill report, where she foiiuerly had kept a milliner’s 
shop. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x.wvii. 6 The d.ark- 
ness of his sonow and his ill-repute shall both (lee away. 

2 . Marked by evil intent, or by want of good 
feeling; malevolent, hostile, unfiiendly, adverse, 
unkind, liarsh, cruel. (See also 111 blood, III 

WILL.) 

<71330 R. Brunne C/i;wL H 'hte (Rolls) 3960 Wypschi ewes 
he dide hem many yl pul. c 13^ Ipotis 285 in Horstin. 
Altengl. Leg. ti88i) 344 Adam onswerde wordes ille. 1548 
Hall Chron., Edw. IV 232b, Revilyng hyni with suclie 
yll wotdes, and so shamful termes. 1640-4 Ld. Finch in 
Rushw. Hist. Coll. HI. 11692) I. 124 111 office I never did to 
any of the House. 1680 Allen Peace i)‘- Unity 27 To 
forbear all hard speeches, and ill reflexions on them that 
differ fiom them. 1713 .Steele Guard. No. 47 ? 9 ’The ill 
treatment which the protestauts have met wiih. 1808 
Jamieson, s. v. ‘He’s veiy ill to liis wife.’ 1819 Shellly 
Cenci v. iv. iso _ 111 tongues shall wound me. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiv. II. 458 In spite of the ill offices of the 
Jesuits. 1S68 J. H. Blunt Rtf. Ch. Eng. I. 395 The ill- 
feeling against the foreign residents. 

b. Ot an anim.Tl : Of evil disposition ; fierce, 
savage, vicious. Now t/za/. 

1480 CA.X10N Chron. Eng. clxxxvi. 162 The forsayd dragon 
shold_ be ladde by an ylle giehounde. 1374 Hyll Ord. 
Bees ix. The fierce bees are very ill. i860 Bartlett Dut. 
A mer., HI, vicious, . . common in Texas ; as, ‘ Is your dog 
ill?’ meaning, is he vicious? 1888 Jrnl. A mer. Folk-lore 

I. No. 2 The negro, .says a horse that is cros.s, or threatens 
haim, is ill, though in excellent health. 

3 . Doing or tending to do harm ; hurtful, in- 
jurious, pernicious, noxious, mischievous, preju- 
dicial ; dangerous. Prov. Ill weeds groiv apace. 

1340-70 Alex. ij. Dind. 157 Addrus and ypotamus, and 
opuie ille wormus. <71375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Ninian. 203 
paie he .saw sawyne il .seide. 1323 Fitzherb. Httsb. § 20 
The thistyll is an yll wede. 1546 J. Hlawood Prov. i. 
X. {1867) 22 111 weede giowth fast. 1397 Sii aks. 2 Hen. I V, 

II. i. 106 Prawue.s..! told thee they weie ill for a greene 
wound. 1611 — Win/. T. ii. i. 106 Theie’s some ill Planet 
raignes. 1669 Evelyn Diary 10 July, It will be of ill 
consequence. _ 1767 A. Young latmer's Lett. People 193 
It has a veiy ill effect upon our tillage. 1830 Tennyson In 
Mem. Ixxxvi, Doubt and Death, 111 brethren, i860 Haw- 
thorne Marb. Faun U879} II. A'. 54 The good or ill 
result. 

t b. Unwholesome, injurious to health, Obs. 

<71470 Henry IVailace ii. 135 III meyt and drynk thai 
gert on till hym giff. 1640 (Quarles Enchirid. iv. 53 111 
diet may hasten them unto their journey’s end. 1026 Swiit 
Gulliver \. i. Dead by immoderate labour and ill food. 

4 . Causing pain, discomfort, or inconvenience : 
offensive, painful, disagreeable, objectionable. 

<71220 Bestiary 526 Wiles Sar [? 3 at] weder is so ille. 
a 1300 CntsorM. 167^4 tGutt.)tp]at bitterdrinc. .he tasted it, 
hot. .it was selcuth ill. <'1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xvii. 79 
111 dremes and fanta.sies. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 103 
Great raine and yll wether. 1609 Bible tDouay) Ps. x.x.Aiii, 
22 The death of sinners is veiie il. 1653 W. P'nlke's Meteors 
Observ. 174 Copper .. giveth no ill taste or smell to meat 
boyled in It. 1715 Dc Foe Fam. Insirnct. i. i. (1841) I. 39 
If it be but a little ill weather. 1832 Miss Yonge Cameos 
II. ix. 113 A knight riding up to him, told liim he would 
die an ill death. 1876 Gladstone Homeric^ Synchr. 185 
They fell into ill weather which destioyed their vessel. 

5 . Of conditions, fortune, etc.: Miserable, wretched, 
unfortunate, unlucky; disastrous, unfavourable, un- 
toward, unpiopitious. Prov. It's an ill wind that 
bloivs nobody good, 

<.1230 Gen. iy E.X-. 4038 Quo-so wile cursing maken, Ille 
cursing sal him taken, 1430-70 Goiagios <5- Gaw. 1243 Ane 
gude chance Or ane ill. 1362 J. Hp.yaiood Prov.ty Epigr. 
(1B67) 140 It is an yll wynde that blowth no man to good. 
1380 Sidney H;-c<i<f/<i in. 11622)349 , 1 go blindfold whether 
ihe course of my ill-happe carries me. 1611 Bible Isa. iii. 11 
Woe vnto the wicked, it shall be ill with him. 1634 Sir 1 '. 
Herbert Trav. g8 It was his ill fate, to be a sleepe, as old 
Abbas was going a hunting. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxiv, 176 
111 fortune led Ulysses to our isle. 1771 Antiq. Sarhb. 
Salisb. Ballad 21 note. The Church . . was founded in an Ill- 
hour., for the Steeple was burnt down by lightening, the 
clay after 'twas finished. 1879 Froude Ccesar vii, 61 Choos- 
ing an ill moment for a revolution. 

d. Difficult, troublesome, hard. (Usually with 
dative inf, as ‘ ill to please ’.) 

<71330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) iSi pat castelle was fulle 
strong, & ille for to wyune. 1517 Torkingion Pi/gr. 
(1S84) 2 , 1 passyd an ill mouiUaj’ne all a lone. 1331 TuRNiiR 
Herbal i. Pvb, Epimedum . . is strange and yll to fynde. 
1580 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 4 A deieate, wheie the con- 
quered kept both field and spoile : a shipwrack without 
stormc or ill footing. 1644 Evelyn Diary 12 Apr., The 
country dos not much molest the traveller with diit and 
ill wajL 1647 SpniGGE -dnglia Rediv. i, iv. (1S54) 25 By 
leasoti of the moat, the access was ill to it. 1711 C. M. Lett, 
lo Curat y] He was not ill to please. 1838 Proverb 

Philos., Beauty (ed. 9) 308 Beauty is intangible, vague, ill 
to be defined. 

7 . In privative sense: Not good; of deficient or 
inferior quality or condition ; of little or no worth ; 
defective, poor, imperfect, unsatisfactory, not tip to 
the standard; faulty, erroneous; (of an agent or 
his work) unskilful, inexpert [at), inefficient. 

7<i30o Cursor M. 21805 )>is tale, quejjer it he il or gode, I 
fand it written o jie rode. <71400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xiv. 64 
A full ill land and sandy and lytill fruyt berand, 1470-83 
Malory Arthur vt. xvi, I am an ylle clymher and the tree 
is passynge hy'ghe. 1300-20 Dunij.ar Poems xxxii-. 56 ,\ue 
browstar sAVoir the malt wes ill. isga StlAKS. Rom. <(• Jut. 
IV. ii. 6 ’Tis an ill Cooke tliat cannot licke his OAvne fingeis. 
160a — llam. II. ii, 120 , 1 am ill at these Numbers : I haue 
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not Art to reckon my fivone;.. 1633 Walton Angley Ep. 
JJed. I, 1 have made so ill use of your former favors. 1727 
Swirr Gulliver ni. iv, So ill an ear for music. 1782 Mann 
in Leit, Lit. Men (Camden) 423 He has the ill-taste to 
prefer London to Paris. .t8oj> Addison Anter. Law Rep. 

62 The declaration was ill, in not alledging Jetc.]. 1833 
Lamb Elia. Ser. 11. Wedding., I am ill at describing female 
apparel. 1870 Rusnin Lect. Art i. (,1875) 3 The fust shoots 
of It enfeebled by ill g.ardening. 

b. Of manneis or behaviour : Nol up to the 
standard of propriety : improper, 

1386 A. Day Eag. Secretary 1. (1625I 22 We rebuke the ill 
demeanors of our children. i6oi Sit.ucs. Twd. N, i. v. i6a 
01 . What manner of man? J\!al. Of verie ill manner: hee’l 
speake with you, will you, or no. 1633 Fui.um Hist.Cmub. 
iii. 54 111 Manners occasion Good laws, as the Hand.sonie 
Children of Ugly Parents. 1773 Goi.dsm. Sloops to Conq. 11, 
iii. My host seems to think it ill manners to leave me alone. 
187s JovvuTr Plato fed. 2) I, 15, 1 shall have to praise 
myself, which would be ill manners. 

8 . Of health or bodily condition ; Unsound, dis- 
ordered. Hence, of persons (formerly, also, of 
parts of the body) : Out of health, sick, indisposed, 
not well ; almost always used predicatively. 

(The prevailing mod. sense.) 

c 1460 Tentmeky Myst. .Aui. 231 Dot a sekenes I feyll that 
lialdys me full haytt .. Therfor full sore am I and yll. 
c 1373 G, Harvey Lciter-bk. (Camden) 168, I . . am yet as il 
almost as ever 1 was. . . But as .soone as I shal recoover mi 
helth [etc.]. 1598 Sylvester Barias ir._ i. in. Furies 
582 Th' Il-habitude [turued] into the Dropsie chill. 1399 
Sums. Pinch Adorn, iv. 54 By nry troth lam exceeding 
ill, hey ho. i6z8 Wintiiroi’ Let. 7 Apr. in Hist, Nesu Eng. 
(1853) 1 . 420 My hand is so ill as I know not when I shall be 
able to travel. 1637 Brian Pisse-Proph. (1679) 115 Wliere.as 
he. .before, .was sick but a little in jest, he feels himself iller 
already with this tnesbage. 1660 Pepys Diary (1875) 1 . 127 
]\Iy eye was very red and ill, in the morning. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav, i. 227 There was one little 
Child ill of the Small-pox. i-jiz W. Rogers Voy. 160 
Another lying dangerously ill. 1732 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. ii. 
87 111 health some just indulgence may engage. 1806 Med. 
jrnl. XV. 380, 1 . .could get no other account from, her, than 
that ‘ she was ill all over 1843 Sir C. Scudamore Med. 
Visit Grt^eiiberg c,a Onei month after this attack, he was 
taken ill in a simil.ar way. 1849 James Woodman xii. 
Children are well and ill in a day. 1871 Napheys Prev. 

,y Cure Dis. 33 Prolonged ill-health. 1897 Mamie Dickens 
My Father 66 A .solemn clergyman ..summoned to adminis- 
ter consolation to a very ill man. 

9. In special collocations (often unnecessarily 
hyphened) : ill desert, the fact of deserving ill, 
demerit, blameworlhiness (so tU desei'ving)', ill 
ease, discomfort, uneasiness ; f ill eye = evil lyc 
(see Evil a. 6 ) ; ill fame (see i c.) ,* esp. in house of 
ill fame (see Houise sb. ii) ; ill grace (see Gii,.\ciii 
sb^\ till hail (see Hail sbi^ 2 ); ill house, a 
liouse of ill fame; ill part (see Part j 5.) ; f iH 
rule, disorderly conduct, misrule (also attrib.) ; 
ill success, imperfect success (sense 6 ) ; often = 
want of success, failure (cf. 5 ) ; ill temper (sec 
Tejipeii sb.) ; ill thief (-Sr.), the devil : see Thief ; 
t ill year, misfortune, disaster [app. suggested by 
Goodyear]. See also III breeding, III humour, 
etc. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. vi. 113 Vitious and of ^Ill-desert. 
i86r G, Moberly Scr/u. Beatii. 14 None knows, a.s he 
knows, his own weakness and personal ill-de.sert. a 1830 
Rossetti Dante Sg Circ, ii. (1874) 280 My life seems made 
for other lives' ^ill-ease. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. ^138 
To defend them fioiu mischances, and the poison of 
*'ill eies. 1697 Drvdcn Virg. Past. in. 159 What Magick 
has bewitched the Woolly Dams, And what ill Eyes beheld 
the tender Lambs ? 1749 FiELniNG Tom Jones xiv. iii, If he 
had the least suspicion of me keeping an ''"ill house. 1356 
Nottingham Rec. IV. iji For kepyng of ’'ylle reulle howrs 
in hyr hovvsse. 1380 Hollatiaxd Treas. P'r. Tong, Berlans, 

. .houses of ill rule or gaming. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 145 
^III successe of the Christian armies. 1663 Pepy.s Diary 
20 Aug., ]\Iy Lord is iinblameable in all this ill-successe. 
1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 291 The ill success of these e.x- 
peditions. 1876 Bancrokt Hist. U. S. II. xxii. 25 Dis- 
heartened by former ill-success. 1398 Barret y/iMr. Warres 
120, I wish the *111 yeare to his Eggars and setters-on. 

10. In Comb. : see III- below. 

B. sb. [absolute use of the adj.] 

1. Evil, in the widest sense (=Evil sb. 1 a) ; the 
opposite of good, (Now chiefly in antithesis with 
good.) 

a 1300 Cursor BT. 939 Bath he god and il knauaiuk 13^0 
Hampdle Pr. Consc. 1613 Wa till yhow )iat says with will 
pat ille es gud and gtid es ill. m4oo-so Alexander .^OT6 
pat we cuthe any-gates gesse betwyx gud and ill. c 1603 
Rowley firth FLerl. n. ii. Great good must have great ill 
as opposite. 1734 Pope Kss. Man iv. 11 1 What makes ail 
physical or moral ill ? 1830 Tennyson In Mem. liv, Oh yet 
we trust that somehow good Will be the final goal of ill. 

2 . Moral evil, depravity, wickedness, iniquity, 
sin, wrong-doing, arch. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 501 fiai mai neuermar held til il. c 1375 
Sc. Leg. Saints, Paulus 800 In yll tyrand had sic loy. 
1428 Audelay Poems 3 Mon. .has fre choy.s. .Weder he wyl 
do good or yUe._ 1380 Sidney Ps. v. ii, Thou hatest all 
whose workes in ill are plac’d. 1608-33 Bp. Hall Medit. <S- 
Vows (1831) 38 Tho.se men, which will ever he either doing 
nothing, or ill. 1697 Ken Hytrin, ' Glory to Thee ' ii, Forgive 
me. Lord, for Thy dear Son, The ill that I this day have 
done. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 79 P 9 Many People call 
themselves Virtuous, from no other Pretence to it hut an 
Absence of HI. i8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam x. vi. Strange 
natures made a brotherhood of ill. Ibid,, Each one the 
other thus from ill to ill did lure. 


b. A wicked or sinful act, a misdeed. Obs. 

13, . E. E, Allit. P. B. 577 Alle ille/ he hates as helle Jiat 
stynkkez; But non nuyez hym..._As harlottvye vnhonest. 
m34o Hamvoi.^ Psalter vii. 3 Pride ..is rote of all iky*- 
a 1533 Ln. Bernebs Gold. Bk. M.Anrel. (1546) Gg iy b. To 
chastyse vs for our yll es. 1604 Bliz. Grv.mlsi'ON Plisercre 
xix. in Misc., If thou sinne offritigs hadst desired .. How 
gladly' those for all my illes I would haue y'eekUd thee ! 1673 
OiWAY Alcib. IV. i. And set her Ills off with a winning 
Dress. 1741 Mrs. Moniagu Leit. I. 271 Who does an ill 
receives a punishment, 

3 . t a. Hostile, malevolent, or unfriendly feeling, 
ill will; in jihr. m ill, etc.; fo take (a thing) 711 
(at, fo) ill — to take it ill, take offence at it, Obs. 

1303 R. Ijrunne Handl. Synne 5660 5 yt 3aue he hyt with 
no gode wylle, But Icmst hyt aftyr hym with ylle. c 1330 
— Chron. (1810) 25 Whan Alfrid & Gunter had werred 
long in ille. C1340 Cursor AI. 21898 (Fairf.) Againe him 
we were in il. ^1400 Octavian 1152 Syr, take hyt not yn 
ylle. c 1430 Syr Gener. 7447, I besech you take it not at yl. 
a 1440 Sir Degrev. 442 Y pray yow take hit not to ille. 
1500-20 Dunuar Poems xxx. 20 Tak it nocht in ill. 

b. In reference to opinion or the expression of 
it ; Something blameful, nnfavouiable, unfriendly, 
or injurious. (Perh. orig. the adverb : cf. ne.vt 2 b.) 

1414 Brampion Penit. /’ji.iS Ne with here tungy.s blemy.sch 
my name, And .speke me ille. 1369 J. Roceils Gl. Godly 
Lone 184 Not once one to hear y! of another. *656 B. 
Harris ParwaTs Iron Age (1659) 264 Many began now to 
speak ill of him. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary Aiig., I will 
allow no man to speak ill ofthim].. that he does not deserve. 

E. Peacock N. Brenaon 1 . 177 Plumer knew no ill of 
him. Plod. I can think no ill of liim. 

4 . Evil as caused or inflicted; harm, injury, 
mischief. 

c 137S Sc. Leg. Sahils, Panins 582 pat man has done grel 
il ay To [tame, [tat ar to lule men. 1470-83 Malory 
yd tMiit XIV. V, What dost thow here? He ansueid I doo 
neyther good nor grete ylle, <11533 Ld. Bp.uni.rs Htton 
cxfvi, 552 ,A 1 the ylles and_ damages that he hath clone (o 
you. r6ii Biulk Rom. .\iii. lo Lone worketh no ill to hi.s 
neighbour. 1689-go Temple Health -j- Long Life Wks. 
1731 I. 284 The only 111 of it lies in the too inucb or too 
frequent Use. 1760 ‘ Portia’ Polite Lady xxvii. 123 Lest 
I should do myself more ill than good. i8i6 Scott Old 
Mart, xiv, Wad there be ony ill in getting out o’ time 
chields’ hands an’ ane could compass it 
6. Evil as suffered or endured ; misfortune, 
calamity, disaster, trouble, distress, j- To give 
oneself ill, to distress or trouble oneself, lo grieve, 
a 1300 Cursor PI. 3037 ‘ Abraham ’, (tlic angel J said, ‘ glue 
Jie not ill ’, a 1340 Hami'ole I^salter xrai, 5, I sail di ed nan 
ill. a 1400 Isuinbras 93 Thay wepede sare and galTe thame 
ille. a 1430 Le PIorU Arih,%‘n He. .Sighed sore, and gaff 
hj'm ylle. 1302 Atkinson tr. De Imitatione iii. xix. 212 .As 
gladly shall I take by thy giace yll as good, hitler ihyuges 
as swete. 1398 Yong Diana 33 One day I do conforme me 
to my fortune. And to mj' griefe . . Next day mine yll doth vex 
me, and importune My soule with thoughts of giiefe. 1660 
F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 141 They have their 
nativity cast to know if good or ill sliall befall them. 1771 
Mackenzie Plan Feel. xl. (18031 76 We frequently observe 
the tidings of ill communicated as eagerly as the annuncia- 
tion of good. 1842 Tennyson Two Voices 107 Still heaping 
on the fear of ill The fear of men, a cowaid still, 

b. (with//.) A misfortune, a calamity, a disaster ; 
an adversity. 

<11340 H.ampole Psalter csx\ix. 7 IMaiiy yllys are agayns 
me. 1346 Hi.ywood Prov. 11867) Of two yl.-,, choose the 
least. 1548 Hall Chron., Edw.IV 209 (.According to the 
olde proverbe) one yll conimeth never alone. 1663 Dryden 
Ind. Emperor n. ti, The Ills of Love, not those of Fate, 
I fear. 1742 Guay Ode Prospect Eton Coll. 6i No sense 
have they of ills to come, 17^ H. Hunier tr. St. 'Pierre's 
Stud, Nat. (1799) 1,9s We conimunicate to each other only 
the ills of life. 1888 Bryce Amer. Cominw. II. xlv. 182 
To enact some measure meant to cure a pressing ill. 

6. Bodily disorder, disease, sickness. (Chiefly 6V. 
or north.) Frequent in popular names of diseases 
or distempers. Comitial ill, epilepsy : sec Comitial 
I b. See also child-ill s.v. Child sb. 22. 

137s Ec. Leg. Saints, Jacobus minor 577 Full besyly c.in 
he spere Of his seknes be nianere, And of be cause als of be 
He. 1450 Mvbc 365 That maketh a body to cache el. 1313 
Douglas Nineis viii. Prol. 139 Sum langis for the llffyr ill 
to likof ane quart. 1388 Greene /’<;T/ 7/i<'fli’<'j 8 Mightiemen 
cannot brooke the touch of their ill. 1632 Falling-ill [.see 
F.xlling ppl. a. s). 1819 Shelley Peter Bell 1. iii, Peter 
now grew old, and bad An ill no doctor could unravel. 
1893 Nortlmmhld. Gloss., Ill, a disease. The ‘ milk ill ’ and 
the ’ quarter ill ’ are diseases common among sheep. 

’t' 7 . The ill ; That which is faulty or erroneous ; 
the wrong side in an argument. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 100 pe bisshop schewed 
him skille bat he mayntend be ille. 

8. In Comb. : see III- II below. 

Ill (il), adv. Forms: (?2) 5-5 ille, 3-5 ylle, 
3-d yll, 3- ill, (4 il). [Early ME. ille, f. Ill a . ; 
cf. ON. ilia adv., Sw. ida, Da. tide.] 

In an ill manner, badly. 

(Like other advs., is, for syntactical reasons, hyphened 
to a folloAving adj., when the latter is used attributively, as 
*an til-built^ house but not when used predicatively, as In 
* the house is ill built\ But examples of the unnecessary 
use of the hyphen in the latter <;onstruction are very 
frequent.) 

1. Wickedly, sinfully, blameworthily. (Tn modern 
use, with weakened force and associated with other 
senses, esp. 6 b.) 

. **®S Lay. 5426 {le king wes stille ! & ba swiken spekcii 

ille. C12SQ Gen. ij Ex. 1706 Sichem,.hire ille bi-nam. 
a 1300 lursor PI. 6531 Son he herd libantl tell pat liis folk 


had ful il don. ci-ggi 1 \. Bhun.\'i_, Llnon. iGaf 49 He 
lietmicd niy loid, & my sonne fulle ille. Ibid. 103 pe dede 
bat I did ille. 1601 in Farr .S’. P. J-.liz. (1845J II. 433 My 
youth ill-spent, and woinc by vvoinen’s guile. 1726 .Sin i - 
vocKE T'oy. round IVorid S I’l.iusible pieteiices liir 

behaving as ill as they pleased. 1793 Gin iMouiiis in 
Spaiks Lfe i)- Writ. (1S32) III. (6 lie, being a little nune 
drunk than usual, behaved e.xtremely ill. 

2 . With malevolent .action, in an unfriendly 
manner, unkindly, harshly, -wrangfully. 

c xysa Havcltrk igs'.' Hwo banes Jic [u's ille maked, pus to- 
riuen, .and al in.ad naked ? 1582 N. Li< in l ici.n tr. Lmtan- 
hedeCs Com]. E. ind. Iwix. 162 b, T'he eiiiniies .. haiideh d 
our men veiy ill. 1773 Mils. Cii.mhini; Itnprov. Mind 
(177,4) IL 16 Tlio.se ulio tioat you ill williont luovoc.uion. 
1830 Macsui.av Let. to Napier 16 Sept. 111 'I'levely.in Life 
(1876) I. 200 If you h.ad used me ill, I might complidn. 

b. With unfavourable estimation, blainefully : 
chiefly in phr. to sfcak, think, etc. ill < q/) ; so t to 
hear ill, to be ill s[)oken of (see Hkah 1 2 ). 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen, VIII, 189 Tliei 'giudged, and 
.spake ill of the hole I’ai lianient. 1615 G. .Sandvs Tuiv. 6h 
He [i.s] ill lepiited of that forhearetli so to do. 1631 ."swiii i<- 
son Serm. H. 8 .All our .speeches and ai tions aie ill-inter- 
preted. 1644 Milton .-Ireop. (.-Arh.) 51 Niuionall coriuptiim, 
for which Fngland hcar.s ill atiroad. 1712 .Addison .S’/ci /. 
No. 439 4 Ahjan .. Inquisitive after every thing wliidi is 

spoken ill of him. 1849 Mac.iul.w Hist. Eng. ii. I. lOy 
111 as be thought of his .specie.s, he never became a misan- 
thrope. 

c. With hostility, aveision, displeasure, or olTcucc : 
chiefly in phrases to like ill — i’ ( « > lo disiileasc (o/y.’l , 
(J>) to dislike, be displeased with (anh.)] to take ill 
= to take offence at, take amiss. 

c 1200 Ormin 18279 He. -rmfebP bu.pin alldendom And tel 
f = thee it] mail ille likeim. <1x310111 Wiight /.yr/i, xs. 
61 Alle we shule deye, tbah us like ylle. 14., Tnndatc's 
Vis. 1033 tlf that syght lykyd hym full yll. 1396 H.muso- 
■iON Mctarn. Ajax Pref. (1814) 2 Some will lake it ill., 
because they doe ill understand it, 1664 Fvi.i.yn Sylva .vvii. 

§ 2. 36 The .Aspen . .take.s it ill to have his head cut off. 1701 
Rowe Artdi. Step-moth. Ded., The Town has nut recciv’jl 
this Play ill. 1849 M.acaul.sy Hist. Eng. x. II. 627 Tins 
suggestion was .so ill received that he made haste to expl.iin 
it aw.iy. 1854 H. Miller Sch, f Schm. 11838) 480 Mr. 
Stew.art, .liked the move of hib neighbour, .exceedingly ill. 

3 . Sorely, painfully, grievously, unpleasantly. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

asvje, Prov. FEl/red 632 in O. E. Pli\C. 137 pc hlcclie 
bitit ille. _ t'1400 Dcstr. Troy 10976 He glut hir to gtouiKl, 
and greuit hir yll. c 1489 C.wio.v Sonnes of Aytnon \\\. 
367 , 1 praye you gete me .some mete, foi I am yll a luiugred. 
<21330 Chrhtis Kirke Gr. ,\v, Sum fled .iiid ill iiiischlevit. 
Plod, (Yorkshire dial.') He was ill clemmed, 
f 4 . Banefully, Imrtfully, injuriously. Obs. 

1483 Cilih, Angl, 193/1 Hie, mate, pirnicme. 1600 F,. 
Blount tr. Corwstaggio 34 They cho.se r.itlier to coun.sell 
him ill and please him, Iheu to advise him well and con- 
tiadiut him. 1642 Milton Apot. Srned. Introcl., Wks. 
(1847) 80/2 As with him whose outward garment hath heeii 
injuied and ill bedighted. * 

6. Unfavourably, unpropitiously; unfortunately, 
unliappily. 

c 1323 Metr, Horn. 149 Ic haf sped ful il[e. 1, 1460 Totuneiey 
Plysi. xxvii. 6 Yll was thou ded, .so wo is mu that I it ken. 
1593 SiiAKS. 3 Hen. VI, 11. v. 55 111 hlowes the wiiide that 
prolits no body. 1600 E. Blocni tr. Conciiaggio 33 If it 
succeeded ill, the losse would Vie geuerall. 1657 K. LmoN 
Bar-badoes {\6t5) 25 A Town ill sciluate; for if they had 
considered health .. they would never have set it ihcie. 
1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. xxii. 273 Let them he 
young or old, well-married or ill-manied. 1770 (Ioldsm. 
Des, Vilt.51 111 fares the land.. Where wealth accumulaies, 
and men decay. 1864 Dqu.vn Their Majesties Sc)"j. I. 21 
But for the sympathy of the Earl of Leicester, it would 
have gone ill with these players. 

6. Of manner or cpiality of performance : a. Ahit 
well ; defectively, imperfectly, poorly ; hardly, 
sc.arcely. vSomelimes (with mixture of sense 3), 
AVitli trouble, difficulty, or inconvenience, 

<21300 Cursor PI. 23851 ((Jcitt.) Ill worth [F.iirf. woi'bi] it 
es to tell bo feild, pat iioght again be sede wil 3eild. <21400 
Isumbras 558 Poure mene bat myglite ille goo. c 1460 
Towneley Plyst. .xiii. i Lord, what these wedeis ar cold ! 
and I am yjl happyd. 1586 A. D.vy Eng. Secretary 1. 

I (]6as) 31 Things., ill beseeming or unworthy their reputa- 
tion. 1634 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 35 A man cutteth ill if he 
have a blunt knife. 1(67 Milton/’. L. xi. 163 111 woithie 
I such title sliould belong To me lransgic.ssoiir. 1725 I’oi'io 
Odyss, VI. 79 Blushes ill-re.strained beiiay Her thought.s. 
1832 Ht. Martineau Lfe in fVilds iii, 34 We can ill .spare 
him. 1839 Murchison Sitnr. Syst. i. xxiv. 301 The upper 
Ludlow rock is ill developed. 1849 AIacaulay Hist. Eng, 
jv. L_ 484 With an intemperance which.. ill becomes the 
judicial character. 

b. Badly, faultily, improperly ; unskilfully. 

1S40 Hyrde tiv Vives' Instr. Chr. Worn (1592) I ij, If thou 
answere not quickly, thou shall be called proude, or ill 
bi ought up. 1579 Si‘en.ser Sheph. Cal. June 72, I play to 
please myselfe, all be it ill. 1632 J. Havwaru tr. Biondi's 
Ero7/iena 138 Not many word.s, and those few ill expie.sl. 
1670^ Sir _S. Crow in s-ith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 
15 The silke..beeing ill woven will shrink, i697_Dampier 
V oy, I. 139 The House.s are but low and ill built. 1728 
Pope Dune. 1, 66 Figures ill pair’d, and Siinilc.s unlike. 
1774 Cuesterf. Lett, (1792) I. lett, 42 (tr.) 134 Shop-keepers, 
common people, footmen and maid-servants, all speak ill. 
1873 Arnold Lit. <5- Dogma (1876) 85 The admitted 
duties themselves come to be ill-discharged. 2895 II 'estm. 
Gaz. 2 Apr. 2/2 The entertainer . . recited, by no means ill, 
the celebiated ‘All the world’s a stage ’ speech, 

7 . Phrases, a. Ill at ease ; see Ease sb. 7b; 
hence ill-at-easeness (nonce-Avd.), the state of being 
ill at ease. b. Ill-to-do in poor circumstances, 
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poor needy (tlie opposite of u>ell-io-dd). Ill-off : in 
an unprobperoiis condition, badly off (the opposite 
of well-off) : see Off. 

а. ts6s Sir T. Gresham in Burgon Life (1839) 11. 443, 

I am 1 ight sorry that my Lady . . is yll at ease. 1734 Pore 

iMan IV. 119 'Ihe viituous sou is ill at ease When his 
lewd father gave the dire disease. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. L I. 34g III was the King at ease. 1882 Sturgeon 
'ireas. D_av. Ps. cxx. 9 As ill-at-ease among lying neigh- 
bours as if he had lived among savages. 1890 Miss Brough- 
ton Alas ! I. xxiii, Elizabeth’s evident ill-at-easeness. 

_ b. 1853 Lynch Self-Iotprov. v. 115 A nio.st honourable 
ill-to-do class, .fighting a good fight with poverty, 1887 
Pater Ivta.^. Portraits 2 He is not ill-to-do, and has lately 
built himself a new stone house. 1889 Charity Or^anis. 
Rev. May 221 There is room for doubt whether the well- 
to-do man's conviction of the ill-to-do man's discomfort 
le.ally leads to useful action. 

8. In Cotnb. : see Ihh- HI. below. 

Ill (il), V. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Ill a.] 

tl. irons. To contrive maliciously. Ohs. 

011340 HA.Mi'otr. Psalter Ixx.xu. 3 On hi folhe Jiai ilHd 
counsaile [L. tnalignavennit consilhtm]. 

t 2 . To cause ill or evil to ; to harm, hurt, injui e, 
wrong. Ohs. 

CI220 [see Illing], 1303 Hawes E.xaiul. Firt.v. xxv], 
That wyll payre and yll thy name. 1583 T. Wai son Ceuinrie 
of Lone c. (Arb.) 137 To pacyfie ray minde, By Illing him, 
through whome I liu’d a slaue. i585WARNnR Alb. Eng. 
HI. xviii. 52 My wretched Cause of your repaire, by wicked 
Romaines ild. 1614 .Sylvester Panaretus 454 Appeerd an 
Old-man (as one deeplie illd). 

3 . To speak ill of, abuse, malign, disparage. 

c 1330 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees Bk. 100 To ill 
thy foe, doth get to thee hatred and double blame. 1674-91 
Ray Ad C. lEords 39 To ill, to repioach, to speak ill of 
another. 1683 Mehiton Yorksb. Dialogue 15 You 111 my 
Faim, for you have said to some, You'r quite undone and 
beggar'd sine you come. 1878 Cwnberld. Gloss., Do n't ill 
a body if you can’t say weel o' yan. 

Ill (in 3 illen), scribal var. of Hill ti.I to cover. 

a 1300 Body If Soul 69 (MS. Digby 86, If, ig6 b), f>e hridde 
dai Hod shal flouen hat al his world shal illen [AiS, Hnrl. 
2253 If. 57a, hylen : rimes svvyle, myle, while]. 

Ill-, in combination. 

A. General uses. I. From III adj. 

1 . a. In attributive relation : see III a. 9 ; also 
III blood, III breeding, Illpare, III hbmodr, 
III look, III nature, Ill-usage, III will. 

b. Parasynthetic compounds : see 8, 

II. From III sh. 

2 . Objective and obj. genitive, as f ill-abearing 
(enduring evil), f -aboding (= Ill-boding), -breed- 
ing, -designing, -dispersing, -divining, -doing, 
-halsening, -intending, -persuading, -presaging, 
-uttering, adjs. ; ill-deemcr, -doer, -doing, -dreader, 
-foreboder, -thinker, sbs. ; Il.l-\viller, -willing, 

-WISH, -tVISHER. 

1615 Chapman Odyss. xiii. 435 Bound to this '‘ill-abearing 
destiny. i6z6 Jackson Creed vni. xxvi. § 4 This unseason, 
able '*ill-aboding de.siie..‘Give us a king to judge us’, 
rtiyii Ken Psyche Poet. \Vl<s. 1721 IV. 269 111 -aboding 
Birds who hate the Day. 1710-n Swipt Examiner (J.), 
The craft of ’‘ill designing men. 1791 Burke AIp. Whigs 
AVks. VI. 83 To encourage ill-designing men. iS94 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, IV. i. 53 O *ill dispersing Winde of Miserie. 
1592 — Rom. 6- lul. HI. V. 54, 1 haue an ‘'ill Diuining .soule. 
1738 S w'vcT Pol. Conversat. Ztj *111 Doers are ill Deemers. 
1815 Scott Gtiy M. liii, It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders. 
1868 Helps Realmah i. (1876) 2 The ill-doings of all the 
ill-doers who [etc.]. x6ix Shaks. Wint. T. i, ii. 70 We 
knew not The Doctrine of ‘'ill-doing. 1713 Leoni Palladio’s 
Archit. (1742) II. 9S Temples erected to ill-doing Gods. 
1782 Burns Poem, Oh why the deuce should I repine, And 
he an “ill foreboder? x6o2 Carew Cornwall ib, This “ill- 
halsening hotnie name hath .. opened a gap to the scoffes 
of many. 1703 Congreve Tears Amaryllis 89 Skreams 
of ‘‘ill-presaging Bird.s. 1787 Burns Death Sir f. Blair 1 
The lamp of day, with ill-presaging glare, Dim, cloudy, 
sunk beneath the western wave, c 1515 Cocke LarelVs B. 

II Surmowsers, “yll thynkers, and make brasers. 1606 
Shaks. Ant. <5- Cl. it. v. 35 The Gold I giue thee, will 
1 melt and powr Dovvne thy “ill vttering throate. 

3 . Instrumental and dative, as ill-deceived (de- 
ceived by evil), ill-inclining (inclining to evil). 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxvi. 46 The ill-inclining 
soul, 1647 H. More Poems, Insomn. Philos, xxiii, Their 
ill-deceived soul. 

III. From III adv. 

In 6 and 7 the hyphen is only syntactic, being required 
when the qualified adj. is used attrib., but unnecessary 
when it is predicative : cf. Ill adv. Introd. note. 

Both elements have usually a main stress, but one or other 
may predominate according to the construction; in par- 
ticular, combinations like ill-built, ill-fated, ill-fitting. 
Standing before a sb., have usually the stronger stress on 
ill, Cf. an i-ll-built house, the chhnney is i'll lui'lt ; an 
i ll-fa'-ted prince, an i'll-fiiting dress, a child by no meatts 
ill-fa'voured. 

4 . With verbs, as ill-hisband, ill-judge, ill 
requite ; Ill-treat, Ill-bse. (Two stresses.) 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 271 Whether . . he 
illhusbanded the mind of Parmene. 1657-8 Burton's Diary 
II. 362, I hope they will never ill-reqmte it, 1673 Lady's 
Call. 54 To what can we more reasonably impute [it].. then 
to our ill-husbanding the means of grace ? 18x5 Sporting 
Mag. XLVI. ai Shelton again ill-judged his distance. 

б. With adjectives derived from verbs, as f iH- 
agreeahle, ill-effaceahle, ill-manageable , ill-observant. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iii. (i634'> ® 111 -agreeahle to 
the holy Scriptures, 1813 C, Lofft in E, H. Barker 


Parriana (1S29) II. 79 note, A veiy ill-m.'inageahle poition 
of time. 1842 Sir A. de A‘ere Song of Faith 83 111 -observant 
eyes, i860 Pusey Min, Proph. 523 The ili-effaceable spot 
of ungodliness. 

6. With pres, pples., or adjectives of ppl. form, 
forming adjs., as ill-according, -agreeing, -beseem- 
ing, -calculating, -consisting, -contenting, -Jilting, 
-going, -greeting, -guiding, -neighbouring, -per- 
fuming, -resounding, -smelling, -somuiing, -succeed- 
ing, -suiting, -yoking, etc. ; Ill-faring, -judging, 
-looking. (Stress : see under III. above.) 

x6ii Bible IFzjrf, xviii. 10 There sounded an“ill-accoiding 
crie of the enemies. 1623 in Rushw. Hist, Cotl. (1659) I- 
94 The dispo-sition of that People being.. so malignant and 
‘ill-agreeing with us. x886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 19S 
With an *Ill-befitting air of haughtine-ss. 1592 Shak.s. 
Rom. ij- lid. I. V. 76 Put off these frownes, An “ill beseeming 
semblance for a Feast. 1893 A. S. Sciatica 39 “Ill- 

fitting joints in the woodwork. 1665 Boyle Ocuis. ReJJ. ii. 
viii. (1B48) 123 Telling the Strokes of an “ill-going Clock. 
1634 Milton Comiis 40O Lest some “ill-greeting touch 
attempt the per.son Of our unowned sister, 1592 Shaks. 
Fen. t 5 - Ad, 919 His “ill-resounding noise. 1897 Allbutt 
.'iyst. Mi’d.lll. 889 111-looking and often “ill-smelluig muens. 
1693 Dryden Juvenal Introd. (1697) 88 He was foic’d to 
crowd his Ver.se with “ill-sounding Monosyllables. 1590 
Spenser F, Q, i. ii. 2 Their bootelesse paines, and ''ill suc- 
ceeding night. 1643 Milton Divorce 1. xiii, The forcible 
continuing of an improper and 'ill-yoking couple. 

7 . With past pples,, or adjectives of the same 
form, forming adjs,; a. in senses 1-4 of the adv., 
as ill-achieved, -acquired, -begotten, -behaved, -cele- 
brated, -composed, -erected, -gendered, -invented, 
-meant, -occupied, -requited, -spent, -won ; Ill- 
affected, -DISPOSED, -GOT, -GOTTEN ; b. in sense 5, 
as ill-adventured, -annexed, -bested, -foreseen, 
-joined, -knotted, -met, -wedded', e. in sense 6, 
as ill-accoutred, -acted, -adapted, -armed, -arj-anged, 
-assorted, -balanced, -brotight-tip, -built, -cemented, 
-chosen, -clad, -coined, -coloured, -concealed, -con- 
ceived, -concerted, -conducted, -considered, -con- 
trived, -cured, -defined, -digested, -directed, -dis- 
sembled, -done, -dr awn, -dressed, -fied, -fitted, -fiounded, 
-fiurnished, -governed, -grounded, -guided, -in- 
fiormed, -joined, -lighted, -lit, -made, -managed, 
-matched, -mated, -nurtured, -paid, -regulated, 
-roasted, -ruled, -spun (<r 1460), -strung, -supported, 
-taught, -tuned, -understood, -ventilated, -worded, 
-written, -'wrought,-yoked,eMe.', Ill-advised, -bred, 
-SORTED, q.v. (Stress: see under III. above.) 

These quasi-combinations can be formed with almost any 
pa. pple., or adj. in-rrf, and their number (esp. in group c.) is 
practically unlimited. Only a few are here illustrated. 

X777 RouEinsoN Hist. Amer. {1778) II. vi. 169 A very 
slender and “ill-accoutred train of followers. 1640 Hading- 
ton Caslara in, (Arb.) 127 Like some dull "ill-acted part. 
a 1649 DitUMM. OF Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 42 The ship- 
wreck of my “ill-adventured youth. 1593 Shaks. Lucr. 874 
‘'Ill-annexed Opportunity. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 

I . 430 The misery of an “ill assorted marriage. 16x1 Cotgr., 
Mal-avenant,. .“ill behaued. a 1592 H. Smith Wks, (1867) 
II. 477 O “ill-bestid. Poor in store, in wealth a wretch. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 800 This ' ill-brought-up 
Tyiant. vjo^Addr. Tiverton 16 Oct. in Land. Gas. No. 
4066/8 To enable Your Majesty to break the'ill-celebrated 
Ballance of Power. 1580 Sidney A i-cadiaiy^zi) 166 The un- 
gratefull treason of her “ill-chosen husband. 1784 Cowper 
Task IV. 379 “Ill-clad and fed but sparely. X779-8X Johnson 
L.P.,Shsnstone Wks. IV. 219 His words “ill-coined, or ill- 
chosen. 1605 Shaks. Macb. iv. iii. 77 In my most “ill-com- 
pos'd Affection. 1655 Fuller CAATA/, ix. vi.§ 67 Homes., 
small and *lIl-contyived. x866 Tate Brit. Mollusks iv. 110 
Its conical shell with a shallow “ill-defined umbilicus. 1B79 
Geo. Eliot 'Pheo. Such xvi. 291 “Ill-done work. 1649 G. 
DanielT'wwz'c/z.To Rdr.ioo Little spoone-Meats cull From 
Stowe's “ill-fardled dry fatt. 1671 Milton Samson 1504 
Thy hopes are not “ill fbunded. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. 
Si. HI. XX. 207 Overhot “illgrounded Zeal. 1679 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. (1820) I, n. 505 Sanders’s charge on her, was an 
“ill-invented calumny. 17x9 De P'oe Crusoe ii. iv, Such 
refractory, ‘‘ill-matched fellows. X667 Milton P. L. xi. 684 
The product Of those “ill-mated Marriages. 1538 Starkey 
England ii, i. 155 For the takyng away of thes “yl-occupyd 
personys. 1700 Dryden tr. sst bk. Horner's Ilias 255 My “ill- 
paid pains to mourn. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 233 The 
best of the unqualified or “ill-qualified monarchies. 1^3 
Chalmers in Life (1851) I. 483 The*LU-regulated mind 
of Rousseau was the victim of a thousand infirmities. 1600 
Shaks. A. K L. m. ii.-sS Like an “ill roasted Egge, all on 
one side. 11x553 Udall Royster D. iii. ii. (Arb.) 39 A 
sight Of him that made vs all so “yll shent, c 1460 
Towneley Alyst. ii. 435 “III spon weft ay comes foule out. 
x64a Habington Castara in. (Arb.) 117 How can I turne 
to jollitie My “ill-strung Harpe. i6xx Shaks. Wint. 'J'. i. ii. 
460 His “ill-ta'ne suspition. X644 Milton Educ. Wks. 
(1847) loo/i All their cluldish and “illtaught qnalitie.s. 1595 
Shaks. John n. i. 197 These “ill-tuned repetitions. X580 
Sidney Arcadia- (1622) 407 That “ill-vnderstood intercession. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. 88 “Ill-weau’d Ambition, how 
much art thou shrunke? X643 Milton Divorce 11. ix, The 
clistresse.s and extremities of an “ill-wedded man. xSoo-20 
Dunbar Poems_ xvii. i9“I!l-won geir riches not the kin._ 1826 

J. W. Choker in C. Papers (1884) I. xi. 325 An “ill-written, 
ill-spelled, ill-folded, ill-sealed letter. 1599 Marstdn Sco, 
Villanie 1. i. Like Aphrogenias “ill-yoked marriage. 

IV. 8 . Parasynthetic combs,, in which ill- is 
sometimes of adverbial, sometimes of adjectival 
origin. (Thus ill-intentioned is opposed to well- 
intentioned, but ill-hwnonred to good-humoured I) 
Ill-coinpUxioned, -countenanced, -eyed, -featured, 
-figured, -flavoured, -headed, -mouthed (^1375), 


-neighboured, -noised, -nosed, -odoured, -principled, 
-savoured, -savoury, -scented, -sph-ited, -tasted, adjs. 
See also Ill-conditioned, -deedy, -favoured, 
-HUMOURED, -LOOKED, -MANNERED, -NATURED, 
-STARRED, -TEMPERED, -TONGUED, -WILLED, -WILLY. 

(Stress ; see under HI. above.) 
a 1726 Collier (J ), Envy . .nieagie and ‘‘ill comple.xioned. 
1638 F. J UNius Paint. Ancients 41 Haid-favouied, “ill- 
countenanced damsels. 1670 bloral State Eng. 90 Lame, 
thin-faced, *il-eyed. 1513 More Rich. HI {1883) 5 “III 
fetured of limines. i860 Fkoude Hist. Eng. xxviii. V. 367 
She \yas short and “ill-figiued. 1748 Anson's Voy. tl. iv. 
164 The .. tobacco.. was not “ill flavoured. 1596 .Spenser 
F. Q. tv. i. 3 Whilest eveiy man, Surcharg’d with wine, 
were heedlesse and “ill-hedded. 1599 Shaks. AIuchAdo ill. 
i. 64 A launce ill headed. ri 375 Ac. Leg. Saints, Beriho- 
loinens 235 With gret noyse and “ilmoivtht late. 1580 
Siunev Arcadia (1622) 203 A Gitteine, il-played on, accom- 
panied with a hoarse voice . , made them looke the way of 
the “ill-noysed song. 1646 J. Gregory Notes Obs, (1650) 
169 The bald ''ill-iios'd Galilaan. 1741 Richardson 
1 . 160 She is so “ill-principled a woman. 1583 Studefs 
Anat. Ahns. ii. (1882) 65 A slouenly, 'ill sauoured, and 
vneleane fcllowe. 1598 Sylvester Du Barias n. i. i. Edm 
J02 Sweet as Roses smelt th' “ill-savory Rew. 1596 Shaks. 
I Urn. JV, V. V. 2 “lll-.spirited Worcester, did we not .send 
Grace, Pardon, and tearme.s of Loue to all of you ? 1651-3 
Jer. y ksLOR Serm.for Vcar{i 6 ’!S) 298 Bitter and “ill-tasted 
drugs. 

B. SpecialCombs. : iTl-accu’stomedc., (rr) little 
accustomed or habituated to something ; (b) having 
little custom, little frequented by customers ; f iH- 
boned 4?., having diseased or injured bones; ill- 
born a., of evil birth or origin; ill-content, 
ill-contented adjs., discontented, f displeased ; 
ill-convenient a., inconvenient, ill-suiting (now 
vulgar ) ; so ill-convenience, f ill-conveniency ; 
ill-cuatomed a,, {a) having little custom ; {b) 
characterixed by a bad custom or fashion ; ill- 
deserving a., deserving of ill; so ill-deserver; 
ill-faced a., having an nnpleasing face or aspect, 
ugly ; ill- famed a., of bad fame or repute ; -f ill- 
fancied n:., inelegant in design; ill-fasbioned a., 
of an ill fashion, or badly fashioned ; f ill-favour- 
ably adv,, (a) = Ill-pavouredly ; {p) with dis- 
favour, unfavourably ; ill-formed a,, badly formed , 
or having a bad form ; ill-friended <7., ill provided 
with friends; f iH-h-ahited a., having an ill habit 
of body, unhealthy, disordered ; ill-hearted a., 
having an evil heart, ill-disposed, malicious ; + ill- 
language V. trans,, to use ill language about, 
speak ill of ; fill-lettered a,, ill taught, illiterate ; 
f ill-liking a. [see Liking «.], in bad condition ; 
ill-lived (-Isivd) a., leading a bad or immoral life ; 
ill-meaning a., meaning evil, malicious in intent ; 
t ill-minded a., having an evil mind or disposition, 
unfriendly, hostile, malicious ; hence fiH-minded- 
ness ; f ill-monied a., ill supplied with money, 
poor ; t ill-part a., playing an evil part ; ill- 
scraped a. Sc., not scraped clean, foul ; ill-seem- 
ing a., of evil appearance or aspect; ill-shaped, 
-shapen affs., badly shaped, or of a bad shape ; 
ill-contrived, awkw'ard; fill-speak v. trans., to 
speak evil of, slander, traduce ; f ill-stated a,, in 
an evil state or condition; f ill-thewed tr., ill- 
mannered ; ill- thriven a., that has thriven badly; 
badly grown, sickly, stunted ; peevish, ill-disposed ; 
f ill-'wxeating a., wresting any one’s words or 
actions to his disadvantage. 

1669 WooDHEAD St, Teresas. 314 Some Souls so Infirm 
and “ill-accustomed, .though of a noble Nature. xSzS Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 65 But one ill-accustoraed 
.shop. X645 Rutherford Tryalb,- Tn. ZrazZ/z xvii. (1845) 184 
There i.s a Saviour’s hand . . to wheel in an “ill- honed soul. 
1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) 1 . 2x5 To have 
strangled their “ill-born Resolutions in the Cradle. 1701 
De Foe Trne-bom Eng.s. 132 From this amphibious ill- 
bom mob began That vain, ill-natured thing, an English- 
man. c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xxiii. 496 Whan 
the frenshe men sawe the grete cruelnes of Charlemagn . . 
they were “yll contente, 1864 Tennyson En. Ard. 558 
So the three.. Dwelt with eternal summer, ill-content, 
1582 N. Lichefield tr. Casianheda's Cotiq. E, Ltd. Ixxix. 
163 With this spoyle the king . . remained so “ill contented. 
1643 Milton Divorce i. ii, When the household estate . . is 
so illcontented. 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. (17x3) 658/1 
Leaving out th« Opium it may be given .. twice a day, 
without any^iU Conveniency. 1719 Mem. Lrnvis XIV, v, 
S3 Liable to a thousand Illconvemencies. 1740 GarRicic 
LyingVaht n, It will be “ill-convenient topayme to-morrow, 
1864 Cornh. Mag. IX. 207 They're always a-coming 
at inconvenient times. x6ii Rich Honest. Age (16x4) 26 
But an “ill customed shoppe, that taketh not flue .shilling,s 
a day. 1870 Ruskin Led. Art ii._39 Forbid them to make 
what is ill-customed, and unrestrained . . and without order. 
1675 tr. Camden's Hist, Elis, ill. (1688) 364, I have be- 
stowed Benefits upon “ 111 -deservers, 1625 K. Losg tr, 
Barclay's Argenis 1. xii. 31 The “ill-deserving King. X734 
Watts Reliq. fuv. (1789) iS4 So profane and ill-deserving 
a rout of men. 1590 Shaks. Cow. Err. iv. ii. 20 He is de- 
formed. ,*Ill-fac’d, worse bodied, shapelesse, 1645 Quarles 
Sol. Recant. 11. 14 Let such as always are at wars With 
their own fortunes, curse their ill-fac’d stars, X483 Cath. 
Angl. 195/1 *ll\e fa-med, jnfamatus, 1897 F. Whyte Engl. 
Stage 103 A street where ill-fed and ill-famed Frenchmen 
were . . beginning to congregate. 17x6 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu Let. to Lady X 1 Oct., 1 never .. saw so many 
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fine clotfies ’^ill-fniKied, 1600 K, lii.ol'NT tf. Concslnggh 
eri Fortified .. wiili ill fusliioned tienches. l8ji Scoir 
A'enilu'. x.\ii, Ilib ill-fashioned gaberdine. 1576 Nr:\\roN 
Leiiitiie's Conjjyh'x. (1633) *5 ’il'hey. . make the body to 
breake out unfavourably . . with scabs. 1643 True In- 
former 27 It hath made the Venetitin ..to looke but il- 
favouvably of ns. ^1704 I.ockc (J.), '^Ill formed and mis- 
shaped pioduciions. ^ 1637 Fu'i niatroun Lett. (1862) I. 2+6 
She is not that ^ill-friended. 1642 Roglrs Mactman 845 It 
becomes as meat to an ■'ill habited stomach, a 1617 
HinuoN IT/es. (ibig-aol II. 489 Many an hollow and *ill 
hearted connterfait. 1786 Burns TweiDosa 180 Fient haet 
o’ them ’s ill.heaited fellows. 1678 CuDwoinii Intell. .^yil. 
I. iv. § 36. 551 Neither was this 'I'linity of llivine Snbsist- 
ences only thus *ill-languag’d bj' the Pagans generally. 
1604 F. HitRiNG Modest Defence 32 In illiberal and '*'illet- 
tered NaUnes. 1648 S.^ndcrson Serm. 11. 241 They [trees] 
become ‘ill liking and unfruitful. 1633 Hr. Hst.n Oecns. 
litcdii. § 56 A .scandalous and 'ill-lised Teacher. 1633 (J. 
Hininnar Temple, GlanccXx, The malicious and 'ill. meaning 
harm. t68i Land. Ga". No, 1619/4 designing and ill-mean- 
ing Men. l6ii CoTCR., Mal-enihali'ntc, maliciously affected, 
*iU-minded. 1726 Amiiurst Tcrrte Fit. II, 8 111-ininded 
priests. 1681 Cro'.vnc lieu. VI, it, 14, I .see .. Too much 
'ill-inindcdness in all this fury. i6o8TotiRNi:ini Re?!. 'Irm;. 
IV. ii. Wks. T87S 11. no, I thinkethoii art 'ill-nionied. 1601 
Munoav & Cuni rtr, Death Roht. Earl Huniingiou U ij b, 
Let king lohn, that 'ill part peisonage. .Of chaste Matilda 
let him make an end. 1858 M. Porh-ous ’dohnityg!. 
Mate than ae *ili scrapit tongue Mi.sca'd ye ,sair. *884 
Pai; Eustace^ pj To put up with your ill-.scraped tongue. 
1596 SiiAK.s. 'Tam. Shr. v. ii. 143 Like a fotiiitaine troubled, 
Muddle, *ill seeming. 1392 -- Kom. ty Jut. v. i. 44 Skins 
Of *ill shap'd fishes. 1389 Puiicnii.am Eng. Toesie in. 
xvii. (.A.rb.) 263 Such manner of vneouth speech did the 
Tanner of Tamworth vse .. I hope 1 shall be hanged to 
moi row ; for I feare me 1 shall be hanged, whereat the 
king laughed . . to heaie his *ill shapen teriue. 1382 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Acts xix. g *Il-speaking the way of the Lord 
before the multitude. 1603 Sylvestcr Du Bartas 11. iii. 
IV. Captnines 1010 An ‘‘ill-stated body. 1647 H. NIohe 
Song of Soul II. i. I. XX, Certes they be *ill thevv’d and baser 
born. 1806 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. I’P. 58 Short ill- 
thriven furze. 1843 Lwer J. Hintmi xviti. (1878] 130 A 
little cross-grained, ill-thriven _ old fellow. tri6oo Siiaks. 
Sonn. cxl. Now this *ill wresting world is growne so bad, 
Madde slanderers by inadde eares beleeuecl be. 

-I- Illa ljile, a. Obs. -f“ LabiIjE, J 

Not liable to slip, fall, or err; infallible. Hence 
t Illabi'lity, quality of being ‘ illabile 
1740 CiiEYNE Regimen iv. ip It would seem.. that all 
Creatuies must .. be labile, fallible, and peccable, and 
that even infinite wisdom and power could not make a 
creature . . illabile, infallible, and impeccable. Ibid., That 
secondary nature of eternal infallibility, inability, and im- 
peccability. Ibid, 276. 

+ Ilia ‘borate, a. Obs. rare, [acl late L. ilia- 
hordt-us'. see II-'^ and cf. Elaborate.] Un- 
laboured ; not highly finished unfinished. 

X631 Bhatiiwait IV/iiiuzies, Traveller 05 So indigested 
are his collections, and .so illaborate his style as the 
Stationer shunnes them. 1639 T. on Grey Couipl. Horseni, 
To Rdr., In this illaborat work of mine. 1636 Blount 
Glassogr., Illaborate, done or made without labor, plain, 
unlaboured. 1731 Earl Orrery Remarks Siuift (1732) 12 
The style of it must be illaborate, and void of all freedom 
and vivacity. ... 

Hence f Hla‘'borateiiess, ‘ the Quality of being 
effected without Labor and Pains ’ ^Bailey 172^), 
t lUabo'riouS, rt. Obs. rare~\ [f. iL-^i -h 
L.\.boriou.s.] Not laborious ; lazy. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixxii. 728 This in-lndustrious and 
Illabonous man that takes no paines. 

lU-aocustomed see III- B, 
t Illa-cerable, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. late L. 
illacerdbilis ■. see Il- 2 and Lacebable. Cf. F. 
illacirablei\ Not liable to be torn or rent. Hence 
t Illa'cerablenesa. 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1636 in Blount Clossogr. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, 1 llaccrnhleness. 

t Illa-ahrymable, a. Ohs. rare-°. [ad. L. 
illacrwidhilis unwept ; unmoved by tears, pitiless, 
f. il- (_Il- 2) -f lacrimdbilis : see Lachrymose.] (See 
quots.) Hence Illa’chrymableness. 

i 5*3 Cockeram, Illachryniaile, pittilesse, vnmercifull. 
1638 PiHLLirs, I tlachrymable, pittilesse, also rmpittied \ed\ 
J678 uncapable of weeping], 1731 Bailey tVol. II), Illacrym. 
ableness, uncapahleness of weeping, 1755 Johnson II. 
lachrymable, incapably of weeping. ’ 

Illacbryma'tiOn. rare, [noun of action f. L, 
illacrimdre to weep over.] (See quots.) 

1636 Blount Glossogr., lUachrymatlon, a weeping or 
bewailing, 1853 Maynr Expos. Lex., lUacrymatio, term 
lot excessive weeping : illacrymation. 

Ill-advised (i‘l|Eedv3i-2d), a, [III- 7 c.] Done 
without wise consideration or deliberation, injn- 
dicious, imprudent; sometimes, ill-counselled, 
following, or resulting from, bad advice. (Of 
persons, their actions, etc.) 

c X59* Marlowe Massacre Paris i, lii, Your grace was ill- 
advis'd to take them, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. iv. § 4 
They which with Ill-advised nnodesty seek to hide their sin 
lute Adam._ 1677 Gout. Venice 321 Vittor Amedeus was 
very ill-advised to deliver Pignerol to the French. 1718 
Young Love Fame at. 52 To make that hopeless, ill- 
advis d attack. 181B Scott Rob Roy vi, The unfortunate 
and ill-advisrf James II. 1880 McCarthy Oiun Times 
The ill-advised undj^rtaking; had to be given up. 

Hence lU*ad'vi‘B6dly (-edli) adv., in an ill-advised 
manner, injudiciously, imprudently. 

1879 Froude Ciswr xxi. 353 So ill-advisedly, so against 
all my counsels, the whole business has been conductecl. 


1884 Pall Mall G. za Dec. 2/1 The Boaid, ill adilsedly .. 
refused to forwiird this appeal, 
t Ill8S‘S(e, //>l. a. Obs. 7 -arc. [ad. I.. illn'S-its 
unhuit, f. il- (Il- 2 )-p l;psns pa. pjile. of livdcre to 
injure. Cf. Illesed.] Unhurt, uninjured. 

1597 A. M. li. Cuillemeau' s Fr. Lhirimg. lo'c The 
-seconde table. .tlliEsc 01 viihiirte. Ibid.yjhli The middle 
of the Legge [is] as j'et illais. 
t Illae'sive, a. Obs. rare—K [f. Il -3 -p L. Itvs-, 
])pl. stem of Itvdcre to injure -i- -IVE.] Harmless. 

1627-47 Felhiam Resolves 1. 1.\.\xlv. 259 These they might 
sweeten with illaisive games. 

i‘ IllsB’tible, a. Obs. ra/-e~°. [For *illwiable, 
ad. L. illxidbilis, f. il- (Il-“)-f Imldbil/s joyful.] 
‘Sorrowfull’ (Cockeram 1623), 

Ill-affected (idjafe-kted), a. [Ill- 7 a.] 

1 1 . Affected with illness or indisposition ; 
diseased. Obs. 

1604 F. Hering Modest Defence Aij, As if a bleave-eyed 
man .should not seeke remedy for his ill-aflcctcd ej'es. 1613 
[see ArnxTED 11. 3]. Needham Medela Medic, 

III Scorhutlck and other ill-affected bodies. 1727 Buadli v 
Fam. Diet. s.v. The ill-affected Colour of the liye. 

2 . Not well disposed towards some person or 
thing ; unfriendly, disaffected. 

i596 _Si'enseu State Irel. Wks. (Globe‘1 647/2 When all his 
parishioner-s aie soe .. ill-affected unto him, as they usually 
be to all the linglish. 1654 G. Goddard in Burton's Diary 
(1828) 1. liilrod. 192 To prevent the election of deliiuiucius 
.mid ill-affected iiersons. 1884 Manch. Exam. 16 Oct. 5/2 
Somewhat better affected, or perhaps a trifle less ill-affected, 
t 3. Not viewed with favour ; disliked. Obs. 

i6a7_E. F. Hist. Ed-.o. 1 1 xn Select.fr. Hart. Misc.{x-]e)-f 
33 This makes the ill-affected return of this our favourite, 
more infamous and hated. 

Hence Ill-affe'ctedness, ill-affected condition. 
1648 Hv.KRtcK I/e.sper., Prognosiick (1869) 262 Nought 
but a kingdoms ill-affeclednesse. 

t Illa'psable, a.i Obs. rare~'. [f. IL -2 4 -L.vPs- 
AIlLE.] Not liable to fall. 

1662 Gi.anvill Eux Or. viii. 86 They maj' be morallj' 
immutable and illapsable : but this is grace, not nature. 

Illa'psable, af- rare-^. [f. Illapse v. -k 
-ABLE.] Capable of illapsing, or liable to illapse. 
In recent Diets. 

Illapse (il£e*ps, ill-), sb. Now rare. [ad. L. 
illafsiis a gliding, falling, or slipping in, f. illdbi: 
to slip, etc. in : see Il -1 and Latbe.] 

1 . The act of gliding, slipping, or falluig in, of 
gently sinking into or permeating something. 

a. Theol. Said of spiritual influences, esp. in ike 
illapse of the Holy Spirit and equivalent expressions. 
(Fieq. in 17th c.) 

x6i^ Jackson Creed in. xxi. § 20 Testimonies, .for the 
plentiful manner of effusion [of the Holy Ghost] and placid 
illapse into the souls of every sort. 1640 Bi‘. Revnoi.d.s 
Passions iv. 27 By immediate illapse of Truth into the 
Vndersianding. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 80. 17^ 
J. Owen Trav. Ew-ope I. 55 The illapses of the spirit were 
sometimes made sub.vervient to the impulses of the flesh. 
i88t F. E. Liturgy Celtic Ch.\\. § 10. 106 Praying 

for the illapse of the Holy Ghost. 

b. Of the vital principle, heat, passion, etc. 

_ 1677 Hale Pi-im. Orig. Man. iii. vi. 277 When the Matter 
IS fitly prepared, there is an illapse of this Vital, Formative, 
Spirital Principle into it. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1262 
T(ms life. .is oft pre.served By the bold .swimmer in the .swift 
illap.se Of accident di.sastrous. 1768 MuRriiY Zenobia iv. i. 
10 Beware, my friend, and steel thy heart Against the 
sweet illap.se of gentler passion.s. 

+ c. Of a liibutary stream. Obs. 7'-are-~'. 

1733 Murphy Gray' s-lnn Jrnl. No. 30 r i A River which 
admits.. the tributary Illapse of several le.sser Streams. 

2 . A gentle gliding movement. 7'are 

1835 J. Harris Gt. 'Tenc/icr (1837) 155, 1 will do this by 
illapses so gentle, by a process so natural. 

Illapse (ilm-ps, ill-), V. Now rare. [f. L. il- 
laps-us, pa. pple. oiilldhT-. cf. Lapse w.] vitr. To 
fall, glide, or slip in. Hence Illa‘psing vbl. sb. 

16^ G. Harvey Morb. Atigl. xv'i, 189 Their cure, when 
at any time illapsed into that Disease, is easier performed. 
1677 Hale Pi-im. Orig. Ma7i. iv. iv. 320 The ill.'ip-.ing of 
Souls into prepared Matter. <11711 Ken Hymns Festiv. 
Poet. Wks. 1721 1. 193 Lsrael'-s sweet Singer sang Ideas 
bright, Illaps’d from Heav’n with true poetick Height 
1833 T. .'tiRQ in Blackw. Mag. XXXVII. i8o A nymph.’ 
Near walking on the checkered floors of woods. Or far 
illapsing through their green retreat. 

Illa-paing, ///. a. rare-^. [f. Il- 2 -P Lapsing.] 
That does not fall or slip, 

r CiJeyne Regimen i. 28 The only mean, by which 
fallible, free lapsed Creatures, .could be biought to an 
illapsing state of Stability. 

Illa'psi've, a. 7 -are [f. as Illapse sb. + 
-IVE.] Characterized by an illapse (of the divine 
Spirit). 

.1819 Knox & Jebb Corr. II. 367, 1 know little.. of illao- 
sive communication. * 


I a.**** u. KTus. 7-are |_t. t, 

qtiedrc'. see Illaqueate v. and -ble.] Capa 
of being ensnared. 

1678 CuDWORTK Syst. I. iv. § IS. 268 Whethei 

no a Philosopher be teraptable by it, or illaqueable inti 

t lUa-queate, ppl. a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. 
illaquedMis, pa. pple.; see next.] Ensnared. 

Wall Ckron., Hen, VI 165b, The. .labirynth, in 
which, he and hys people were enclosed and illaqueate. 


Illaq.ueate (iUu'ltwiir't', c. Now 7 -arc or Ob.t. 
[f. L. il/aqitedl-, ppl. stem of illaqitfinc, f. il- (L.-L 
+ laqticdi-c to snaic, 1. /uijtiats noose, .‘'iiaic.J 
Iratis. 'I'o catch as in a noose ; to ensnare, entra]i, 
entangle. 

1548 Hail Ckron,, Fdw. IV -,>39 b, The (level F wont 
with such wytchcraftcAs, to wiai»pc .nid illmiueat tlie inyiuk'*, 
of men. 1630 tr. Caussins Aug. Peace jH Krroui ill.i- 
quealc.s some men. 1717 Bullock Woman' a Riddle i. i. 
8, I have inadvertently . .illaqueaied my self in :m ine- 
coverable confusion, a 1834 Con riih.i. Lit. Rem. [tii {6-i_)l 
HI. 298 Let not .. bis scliolasiic letiary veisutility of logic 
illaqueate your good sense. 

Hence Hla‘queated ppi. a., Illa-queating rbl. ib. 
1664 If. M(jhi: Myst. Iniq. The ill.Kincallng of mens 
conscienecs. Ibid. 46s I’evmious i nlhu tations henvist ihe 
injured hoAy .and the ilku|Uf;iU‘d Consi iem e. 

t Illaquea'tion. (Vn, [n. of action f. ].. ?7/«. 
quedre to Il.LAtlllKA'IE.] 

1 . The action of catching or entatigling in a noose 
or snare ; enli‘ap]nng or entangling in arginiient ; 
the condition of being cnlangled or ensnaied. 

1605 Bacon rXdv. Learn, n. \iv. S 5- 34 'I’he moie subtile 
fourme.s of Sophismes, and lllainiealions. 1646 .Sin '1‘. 
I’lUowNi; Pseud. Ep. vii. xi. 361 't he woul aTniviaTO . . (loth 
not onely signifie suspension, or pendelous iii.-uiueation. . 
blit also suffocation, stniiigulation or iiitcn.cption of breath 
1699 Kvi i.vN Let. Antid. Xitkohon 10 Nov., Mem. (1857) 
111. 378 They wholly gave themselves up to leain to wrangle, 
and the aits of illaquealion. 

2 , ‘ A snare, anylhing to catch auotlier ; a 
noose’ (J.). 

tnia-te, Obp 7 -arc. [f. L. illdt-, p])!. stein 
of i/tfet-i-c to bring in, Inekr.j 

1 . traits. To bring upon, occasion, cause. 

1333 .9/. Papers, _ Hep, VI 1 1, YU. 438 Restitution of 
dammagi-s to them illatid hi them spccialli, wliome the I’ope 
sent thither agein the Turk. 

2 . itiir. ?To be related, to relate. 

1653 R. SaNIii.r.s Physiogn., MoIcsXkW. 19 This is of the 
nature of Jupiter and Saturn, and illatcth to the riglit 
-shoulder of Cepheu.s. 

t Illa-tebrate, v. Obs. rare [f, L. illaicbrdt-, 
ppl. stem of illatebrdre (rare) to lie hid, f, latebru 
hiding-place.] inlr. ‘To hide in corners ’(Cockeram 
1623). Hence f Illatebra-tioxi, ‘a hiding, or 
seeking^of corners’ (Blount GIossori-. 1656). 
lUatioxL (il^i Jsti). [ad. late L. illdtluii-cm, n. of 
action from iifert-e, illdt-uni to bring in, Infer. 
Cf. F. illation (1521 in Godefroy).] 

1 . The action of inferring or drawing a conclusion 
from ptemisses; hence, that which is infened, an 
inference, deduction, or conclusion. 

»S33 Mori; Dehell. Salem Wks. 956/1 Hy.s illacion that be 
niaketh vpon the same woorde.s of mine. 1363 H.midini. in 
Jewel AV//. //(irci'/w^,'- ii6ti) 34a Iti framing his reason by 
way of illation. 1637 Oillesmi; Eng. Pop. Cerem. U viii. 
26 What ground of con.sequenee can wan ant such an illation 
froin the.se premisses ? 1781 Wlsli-.v IVks. [1872) X H 1. 463 
By illation, 1 suppose he [Locke] means the inferring one 
thing from another. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) 11. 1053 
In the proce.ss of .syllogising there is not really an illtuion 
or inference. 1886 If. q- (?• 7th .Ser. I.251/1 It is permissible 
to smile at such an illation from such a major and minor. 

2 . jSfcl. The Euch.iristic Preface to the 7 ’er- 
satictns, as_ occurring in the primitive and some 
later liturgies, corrc.sponding to the Preface in the 
Roman and Anglican liturgies. 

1863 Neale Ess. Liturg, 75 We now come to,. Illations; 
or, as they have been variously called, Prefaces, Contesia- 
Uons, or Prayers of the Triumphal Hymn. Ibid. 77 The 
Galilean has a different Illation for every principal festival. 

Illa>tiye (iltf^’tiv), a. and sb. [ad. late L. illd- 
tivtts, f. illdt-, ppl. stem of hiferre (see prec.) : cf. 
F. iUatiffi(i\i in GodefroyX] 

A. adj. 1 . Of words : Introducing or stating 
an inference; esp. in illative particle. 

161X W. Sclater Key iii. 20. 328 First reason . . collected 
from the illatiue particle therefore. *647 Faringdon Sei-m. 
u. 23 Which word is not causal, but illative, a 1703 
Burkitt Oil N, T., Heb. ii. Pref., Our apo.stle draws an in- 
ference . . as appears by the illative particle ‘ therefore ' at the 
he.ad of the first verse. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 220 Con- 
noted by an illative particle, because, then, therefore, &c. 

2 . Of the nature of, or arising from, an inference 
or illation ; inferential. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. iv. viii. 40 The pro- 
missorie part is illative upon and relative unto the matter 
of the a-ssertorie part, a tjx6 South Serw. (1744) VIII. 8g 
1 here IS a great deal of difference between a mere illative 
necessity, which consists only in the logical consequence of 
one thing upon another, and between a causal necessity 
[etc.]. 1^ Bowen Logic vi. 156 Logic takes notice only 
of what is called illative Conversion, in which the Con. 
vertend and the Converse must either Doth be true, or both 
be false, t(igether,_ Thus the Conversion of A62 A is B, 
into Ho B is A, is illative. .But the Conversion of Rome A 
are not £, into Some B are not A , is not illative. 

3 . Of or pertaining to illation or inference ; 
characterized by illation. 

1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assentix. § 3. 354 The facailty 
or talent, which 1 call the Ratiocmative or Illative Sense, 
being parallel to phronesis in conduct, and to taste in the 
Fine Arts. 1876 L,_ Campbell in Contemp. Rev. June loi 
The English icjioin is neither adversative nor illative in the 
same degree with the Greek. 

f B. sb. 1 . An illative particle. <9^3. 

■*59 * PekcivallS'A Diet, E, A Coniunction . . some are.. 
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rilatiues, as, rJMz', so. 1659 0 . Walker Instruct. Oratory 
102 Such illatives omitted . .cause much ambiguity, 
t 2 . An illative clause. Ohs. 

1604 Tooker Fabr. Church 39 My Illative therfore is, the 
l!ishop..difl call other Ministers into a part of the Charge. 
1651 Jer. Taylor Citrus Dam. 13 This discouise was 
occasioned by our Saviours illative: All power is given 
me, goe yee theiefoie and teach. 

Hence IllaTively adv., in the way of infeience. 
1655 _Bp. Richardson Oh 0 . Test. 434 Most commonly 
Uken illatively. 1827 Wh.atlly Logic ii. ii. § 4 (1836) 78 
Kvery proposition may be illatively converted. 

t Illa'trate, v. Obs. rare [f. L. illatrat-, < 
Itpl. stem of illatrdre (rare), f. il- (Il- 1) + /a/ra;? 
to bark.] ‘ To scoffe or barke at a thing ’ (Cockeram 
1623). Hence t IHatraTiort, ‘a barking against 
one ’ (Blount Clossogr. 1656). 

Illaudalble (ilg'dab’l), a. [ad. late L. illaudd~ 
bilis see and L.-vudable.] Not laudable; 
unworthy of praise or commendation, 

1589 PuTTRNHAM E 7 ig. Pocsie I. xvi. (Arb.) 50 The had 
and illavvdable parts of all estates and degiees were ta-xed 
hy the Poets in one sort or an other. 1670 Milton Hist. 
J'.ng. V. Wks. (1851) 230 His actions are diversly reported, 
hy Huntingdon not thought illaudable. 1754 Richardson 
Ih’andUoit (1781) II. xxviii. 259 Young Ladies are too apt 
to make secrets of a passion that is not in itself illaudable. 
1828 Carlyle Werner m Misc. Aljx. (1872) I. 102 Grounded 
on no wicked or even illaudable motive. 

Hence Illau'dably adv., in a way not to be 
praised, rare. 

17.. Broome (J.), It is natural for people to form, not 
iltaudably, too favourable a judgment of their own country. 
1888 Scott. Leader 14 July 4 The miles glorios7is whom he 
has illaudably encountered. 

Zllauda'tiou. rare. [f. Il- 2 + Laudation ; 
cf. F. illaudation (in Godefroy).] The opposite of 
laudation ; censure. 

1848 Blackvi. Mag. LXIV. 503 The temper of direct 
praise is always wholly genial; that of lauding by illauda- 
lion has in it pei force an ungeiiial element. 

Illau'datory, t2. rare. [f. Il- 2 + Laudatory.] 
Not laudatory ; not characterized by praising. 

1845 Blackw. Mag.lHW. 787 Unqualified praise from the 
illaudatory pen of Ritson. 

II Illau'n. Irish, [ad. Ir. eikdn, oiledn (prob. 
ad. ON. eyhnd, ^yland).\ An islet. 

1882 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 321 Tiny illauns and carrigeens, 
which harelyafford a foothold to the passing gull. 189519M 
Cent. Mar. 422 Their curraghs were cast ashore and dashed 
to pieces against the illaun. 

I’ll-being. nom-tvd. [f. Ill adv. + Being- 
vbl. y/i.] ‘Ill’ or unprosperous condition; em- 
ployed as the antithesis of well-being. 

1840 Ckri.'si.'b. Heroes v. (1872) 178 The test of vital well- 
being or illbeing to a generation. 1884 H. Spencer Mats 
r. State 113 Philanthropists .. insuring the future ill-being 
of men while eagerly pursuing their present well-being. 

I*ll-belO’Ved (^ee III- HI), a. [f. Ill adv. + 
Beloved.] Not well-beloved ; not beloved ; dis- 
liked. 

1546 Bale Sel. IVks. (1849) 182 They are not so ill-belovecl 
of their country merchants. _ 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf. 11. 147 There is not a man .. that hath so 
bad a name, or is so ill belou’d, as he is. 1785 J. Truslcr 
Mad. Times II. 169 There is seldom a person dies that is so 
ill-beloved, but [etc.]. 1876 Gco. Eliot Dan. Der. xlv, His 
ill-beloved nephew. 

lU blood, i-U-bloo d. [See III a. 2, Blood 
sh. 5 ; cf. bad blood, Bad 6,] Unfriendly or angry 
feeling, animosity ; strife. 
ifiz4 Capt. Smith Virginia 17S Finding jhis . . might breed 
ill bloud. c 164s Howell l.ett. (1655) I. lii. 121 It was fear'd 
this .. would have bred ill blood. 1703 Burchett Naval 
Trans, in. xvii. 11720) 363 This Action . . bred ill Blood 
between him and Raleigh. 1809 Wellington Let. to J, 
Villiers 19 May in Gurw. Desfi. IV. 346 The embarras.s- 
ment and ill-blood which it occasions. 1844 Dickens Mart. 
Chuz. ii. Don’t let there be any ill-blood between us, pray. 
1 ' 11 -bO‘ding', a. [Ill- 2.] That bodes or 
portends evil ; of evil omen, 

1591 Shaks. I Hen. VI, iv. v. fi Malignant and ill- 
boading Starres. 1641 Milton li. (1851) 45 T'here 

cannot be a more ill-boding signe to a Nation. 1720 
Welton Suffer. Son of God IL xxviii. 740 Unhappy 
Time'! Ill-boding hours! 1833 Singleton Virgil I. :oi 
Dogs ill-omened, and ill-boding birds, Afforded presages. 

Ill-boned, -born : see III- B. 

I’ll-bre'd, a. [f. Ill adv. + Eked p-pl. rt.l] 
Badly brought up ; characterized by ill breeding, 
unmannerly, rude. (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

1622 Mabbe tr. Alemmis Guzman dAl/.j.v. 130, I wa.s 
uot so ill bred, but that I knew. . when it was lawfull for me 
tospeake. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 15 Some Dutch- 
ill-bred Sayler. 1673 [R. Leigh] Transj/. Rck. 39 These 
Arminians are the rudest ill bred'st persons, c 1704 Prior 
Henty 4- Emma 462 The ill-bred question, and the lew'd 
reply. 1834LYTTON Pompeili. i. An ostentatious, bustling, 
ill-bied fellow. 1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bowid 311 [In 
Spain] It is not considered ill-bred to .smre at ladies, 

III breeding, i'll-bree’ding* [III a .4 
Breeding vbl. sbi\ Bad or inferior breeding or 

' bringing up ; hence, Bad manners, rudeness. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Monrtray Earn. 11 . 136 Declamations 
against the ill-breeding of modern young men. 1819 Byron 
Juan i; clxxiv. To say the best, it was extreme ill-breeding. 

Ill-coloured, -ored (idikodoid'), a. [f. Ill a 

4- CorjOUR I or f. Ill uiv, + coloutcd^ 

pa. pple. of Colour z'.] 

VoL. V. 


1 . Having a bad, unpleasant, or inferior colour. 

1433 Misvn Fire of Love 78 Noyd & disesyd, wonedyd & 

ill-colorde. 1721 IVodnrtu Corr. (1843) II. 381 tie .is 
turned blue and ill-coloured. 1748 Anson's Voy. 11. viii. 
219 If the bottom be muddy, the pearl is dark and ill- 
coloured. az'jjti R. James Dissert. Fevers 11778)24 Ill- 
coloured spots all over him. 

2 . fig. Having an evil appearance ; that does not 
‘ look well 

1631 Sandfbson Se7‘nu II. 12 Some things, if they be not 
evil, yet are ill-coloured.. and carry in their faces some 
resemblance or appearance of evil. 

3 . Badly coloured or painted- 

1749 Berkeley Let. to Prior 2 I'eb. in Fraser Life viii. 
(1871) 319 T'he third is a copj', and ill-coloured. 
lUcome (i'lkzim), a. rare. [f. Ill adv. + Come 
pa. pplcl] Unfoitunately come or atiived; not 
welcome. 

^579 J- Stubbes Gapmg GnlfCW], A most illcome guest 
therefore, a 1392 Greene George a Greene Wks. (Rtldg.) 
264 K. James. My Lord of Kendal, you are welcome to 
the couit, K. Edsu. Nay, but ill-come as it falls out now. 
187s Athenaeum 21 Aug. 237/3 Always uelcome, and as 
often illcome. 

Ill-conditioned (Hikpndi-Jand), a. [f. ill 
condiiion -t- -ed 2.] Having bad ‘conditions’ or 
qualities ; of an evil disposition ; in a bad condition 
or state. In Geometry, applied to a triangle which 
has very unequal angles, such as that by which 
a star’s parallax is determined. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World in. (1634) 5 Htsownesomie.. 
being an ill conditioned Boy. 1694 Salmon Bates' Disp. 
(1713) 678/1 Gun-shot Wounds, and other malign and ill 
condition’d Ulcers, 1771 Smollett Hetmph. Cl. 6 May 
Let. i. That a woman, should place her affection upon 
such an ugly, ill-conditioned cur. 1796 C. hlARSHALi. 
Carden, viii. (1813) 107 When roots reach a weak, ill- 
conditioned soil the trees must fail. 1830 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monasi. Ord. (1863) 386 This woman also proved ill- 
conditioned and thankless. i%7 Allbutt Med. III. 
gir Peritonitis. .of an ill-conditioned kind. 

Hence Hl-condi'tlonedness, the state or quality 
of being ill-conditioned. 

1866 Mlss Mulock Noble Life v. 76 Ill-health, ill-humour 
and ill-conditionedness of every sort. 1875 Tait in Gd. 
Words No. I. 21 The ill-conditionedness of the triangle. 

Ill-content, -convenient, -eustomed, etc. ; 
see III- B. 

Hid, obs. f. Hied, from III v. 

I:ll-dee'dy, a. Now Sc. Also 6 evil-deedy 
(see note under III a.), [f. ill deed -f -y 1 ; cf. 
Deedy ai] Given to evil deeds, mischievous. 

c 1460 Toumeley Myst. xxx. 574 Riche and ille-dedj', 
Gederand and gredj'. 1535 Lynuesay Satyre 4028 Luke 
quhat it is to be evil-deidie. _ 1536 Bbllenuen C>'o«. Scot. 
(1821) I. 38 tie favourit evill dedy men. 1728 Ramsay 
Anacreontic on Loaie, Cupid, that ill-deedy geat. 1824 
Scott Redgaunilet ch. vii, Where that ill-deedy heinpy is. 
Ill-deserver, -deserving : see III- B. 
Ill-disposed (i-lidispffu-2d), a. [f. Ill adv. -f 
Disposed.] 

1 . Having a bad disposition ; disposed to evil or 
harm ; immoral, wicked ; malignant, malevolent ; 
unpropitious. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) ll. 367 The ylle disposede 
woman. C1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 I.im. Man. xvi. (1885) 
149 YU dysposed emperours . . had slayn grete parte off (je 
senatouvs. 1622 Bs. Anducwes Sermons, If rugged or 
uneven the way, if the weather ill-disposed. 1800 Asiat. 
Aim. Reg., Misc. Tr. x8i/i The country towards Bhopaul- 
puttun was so ill-disposed towards us. 1863 Baring-Gould 
Iceland 249 A hard-hearted ill-disposed fellow. 

-j-B. In a bad slate of health ; unwell, indisposed. 
1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 660 We lost not any one, nor 
had one ill disposed to my knowledge,^ c 1643 Howei l 
Lett. 1 . V. xxxv. My Lord of Sunderland is still ill-dispos’d, 

3 . Badly disposed or arranged. 

1726 Leoni Designs Pref. 1/2 Ill-disposed and ini.s-matched 
Scraps. 1777 Robertson Hist. Ainer. {1783) III. 214 The 
apartments . . were ill-disposed, and afforded little accommo- 
dation. 

4 . Not disposed (la do something] ; disinclined. 

1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. xlvii. IV. 307 7 'he people, .were 

never so illMispo.sed to receive him, a.s at the very time he 
pitched upon to make a descent. 

Hence Ill-dispo'sedness (-ednes], state or quality 
of being ill-disposed. 

i6z8 Bp. Hall Old Relig. (1686) Ded., The ignorance and 
ill-disposedness of some cavillers that ta.xed this course. 
Ill-doer, -doing: see III- z. 

Hl-oase ; see III a, 9. 

t Illecebra’tion. Ols. rare. [n. of action f. 
late L. ilhcebrare to entice, allure, f. iUecebra\ 
see Illecebeous.] The action of alluring ; entice- 
ment, allurement. 

1624 Hevwood Gunatk. vn. 364 The Syrens.. insinuating 
into the cares of man by their severall illecebrations or 
enticements, a 1704 T, Brown Wks. (1760) IV, 292 Modesty 
. .restrains, .the great familiai-ity of pleasant illecebrations. 
Illeeebro'se, a. £See next.] ‘Full of allure- 
ments, very inticing’ (Bailey vol. II, 1/27). 
t Hle'cebrous, a. Obs. [ad. L. (ante- and 
post-classical) illecebrosus, f. illecebra charm, lure, 
enticement, f. illicere to entice (see Illect).] Allur- 
ing, enticing, attractive. 

1331 Elyot Gov. I. va, The illecebrous dilectations of 
Venus. 1586 W. Webbe Eng, Poetrie (Arb.) 45 Such ille- 


dbrous workes and inuentions, as among them . . myght 
obtaine passage. 1599 R. Linche Auc. FiUion Kij, Rockt 
asleep with the illecebrous blandl-.hments thereof. 1636 
Blount Crlossogr., Illecebrous, that enticeth or allureth. 
Idleek, sb. ? Obs. A name in Cornwall of a fish, 
the gemmous dragonet, Callionymiis lyra. 

160Z Carew Cornwall 32 a. Of flat [fish there are] Biets, 
Turbet.s, Dories, Illeck, Tub [etc.]. 1880 West Corniv. 
Gloss., I Hick, elbck, the red gurnard. 

+ Ille'ct, V, Obs. rare, [f. L. illect-, ppl. stem 
of illicere to allure, entice, f. il- (Il- 1 ) + *lacere to 
entice : cf. Allect.] trans. To allure, entice. 

rs29 S. FtSH Supplic. Beggers 6 Had not theyre super- 
fluous rychesse illected theym to vnclene lust and ydel- 
nesse. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. vii, It were therefore better that 
no musike were taughte to a noble man, than . . he shuld. . 
by that be illected to w-mtonnesse. 1334 More On the 
Passion Wks. 1315/1 Into the fleshly body can the deuyll 
enter. . to illecte stj'rre and drawe vs to hi.s purpose. 

Hence -I* Illecta'tion [late L. illect allure- 
ment, enticement ; f Ille'ctive a., attractive, en- 
ticing ; sb. an enticing agent. 

1632 Gaule Mogasirent. 269 Carpocrates. .practised, all 
other machinations, malignations, inductions, illectations. 
1706 Phillips, Illective, Allurement, Inticement. 

Illegal (ilrgal), tz. [a. F. illegal (14th c.) or ad. 
med.L. illegdlis, f. il- (Ii- 2 ) + legdlis Legal.] Not 
legal or lawful ; contrary to, or forbidden b)', law. 

ifizdjimplied in Illecalness]. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
II. viii. (1647) 34 Gibellinus . ._ concluded the election of 
Ebremarus to be illegall and void, a 1634 Selden Tabled. 
(Arb.) 75 In all limes the Princes in England have done 
something Illegal, to get money. 1769 Junius Lett. xxxv. 
166 They have set aside a return as illegal. 1817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prtus (ed. 4) 11 . 925 Intended for carrying on 
an illegal commerce. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. I\T 
60s To print such a tract without the appioLation of the 
licenser was illegal. 

+ b. Lawless, irregular. Ohs. rare. 

1728 R. Morris Ess, Anc. Arc/ilt. 20 Plow pieferable 
the Beauties of ancient Architecture are to the illegal Prac- 
tices of our modem Builders. 

Illegality(ilfgse'lill). ,illdgalite(iep.\\c.l) : 

see prec. and -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being illegal. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVar 11. xx. (1647) 70 The illegality of 
his election was lectified. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ij. 
§ 72 Mr. Hambden the most Popular man in the House, 
and the same who had defended the Suit against the King 
in his own Name, upon the Illegality of Slrip-money. 1691 
■ T. H[AL]d Acc. New Invent, p. Ixxii, I'he illegality of 
granting Foifeiture.s before Conviction is now out of fashion. 
1771 Burke Sp. on Middlesex Elect. Wks. 1877 VI. 13 1 
How long the people are bound to tolerate the illegality of 
our judgments. 1840 Thirlwall VII. Ivi. 136 The 

charge of illegality was well grounded. 

b. An instance of this, an illegal act or practice, 
1898 Daily Neivs 22 June 7/1 Bishops must .. deal with 
ritualistic illegalities within their diocese. 

1 2 . = Illegitimacy. Obs. rare. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones i. ui, She took the child in her 
arms, without any apparent disgust at fhe illegality of its 
birth. 

Illegalize (ilf gabiz), v. [f. Illegal a. -p -ize.] 
trans. T-o render illegal. 

1818 in Todd. 1866 CosnwfoUian 28 Apr. 472/2 The 
official presence of representatives from the bogus State of 
Western Virginia illegalises its function.s. 

Illegally (ilfgali), zrt/w. [f. Illegal a. -t- -ly 2.] 
In an illegal manner, 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. iv. 23 The reformed . . being 
by that Chuich illegally condemned for those points, are 
not heretickes. 1765 Elackstone Comm. 1 . xvi. (1809) 459 
The bastard shall.. be settled in the parish, from whence 
she [the mother] was illegally removed. 1884 Law Times 
Rep. LI. 335/2 A police constable procured a warrant to be 
illegally issued without a written information on oath. 

Ille’galneSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] = 
Illegality. 

i6z6 Impeachm. Dk. Buckknt. (Camden) 69 The Article. . 
touching the illegalness of embarguing. 1727 in Baillv 
vol. II ; whence in later Diets. 

Illegibility (iledgibi-ltti). [f. Illegible a. ; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being illegible. 

181S Todd, Illegibility, incapability of being read, 1833 
Mrs, Carlyle Lett. II. 219 My hand shakes so, you. must 
excuse illegibility. 

Illegible (ile-d^ib’l), a. [f. Il-2 + Legible.] 
Not legible, that cannot be read; esp. of written 
characters: Undecipherable. 

[1615 P. Gordon Barbour's Bruce Pref., It was an old 
tome, almost inlegeable in manie places.] 1640 Howell 
Dodona's Gr. (1645) 55 The secretary poured the ink-box all 
over the writings and so defaced them that they were made 
altogether illegible. 1791 Mbs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
ix. Here several page.s of the manuscript were ., totally 
illegible. 1831 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. Pref. to 2nd ed, 33 
It is no excuse for illegible writing, that there are persons 
whOvCould not have read it had it been plain. 1866 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb.\,(zZ'ji) Mrs, Oldcastle’s 
face . . was il legible. 

t b. Unreadable, because of language or matter. 
1756 Genii Mag. XXVI. 37/2 Let plodding Sloan his taste 
for authors boast. The most illegible esteem the most. 1822 
Jeffrey Let. in Ld. Cockbum Life II. Let. xc, Clarissa 
Ilarlowe and Sir C. Grandisqn owe all their attraction to 
their length ; . . an abstract of either would be illegible. 1828 
Ediu. Rev. XLVII. 203 Sir Michael Scott, again — being all 
magic, witchcraft, and mystery~is absolutely illegible. 
Hence Illegibly adv., in an illegible manner. 
1818 in Todd, i860 Motley NetherL (r868) I. L 2 The 
diligent old man. .could write so illegibly. 
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ILLEGITIMACY. 


4.2 


ILLIABLE. 


Illegitimacy (il/d.:5iiimasi). [f. Illegitimate: 
see -Ac'Y.J The quality, state, or condition of being 
illegitimate ; spec, bastardy. 

i6So Wood Li/i (O. H. S.) II. 493 The King's declaration 
concerning the illegitimacie of the duke of Monmouth. 
1751 Earl Okrerv Remarks Swift (1752) 5 The other 
suggestion concerning the illegitimacy of his birth, is equally 
false. 1864 Doran Rtajesties Sem. I. 80 His mother had 
addressed him .. by an epithet referring to hi.s illegitimacy. 
1882-3 Schakf Encycl. Relig. Know/. 2412/1 He . . was 
fully aware of its illegitimacy . . as doctrinal evidence. 
1898 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXVI. 341/1 I’he [alleged] 
illegitimacy of [the expression] in our midst. 

Illegitimate (il/d,5i-timt“t), a. {sd,) [f. L. zf/e- 
gitim-iis (see Illegitime), after Legitimate a.'] 

1 . Not legitimate, not in accordance with or 
authorized by law ; unauthorized, unwarranted ; 
spurious; irregular, improper. 

i64;S Milton Tetrach. (1851) 194 Who shall judge of 
public honesty ? the Law of God ..or the illegitimat Law 
of Monks and Canonists? 1790 Hurke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 

1 17 A thing not only vicious in itself, but, . rendering oiir 
whole government absolutely illegitimate, and not at all 
better than a downiight usurpation. 1874 H. R. Rbynoi.d.s 
yokn Baft. iii. i. 132 Illegitimate aspirants to the prophetic 
and priestly offices. 1876 Trevelyan Maeaxday 1. v. 281 
A living embodiment, .of illegitimate curiosity. 

2, Spec. a. Not bom in lawful wedlock ; not 
recognized by law as lawful offspring ; spurious, 
bastard. (The earliest sense in Lug.) 

ijjS Act 28 ffen. Fill, c. 7 § 3 Elysabeth the kynges 
doughter illegyttimate borne vnder the same mariage. 
1S5S w. Watrism A.N Fardle Facians i. v. 72 Ther is no 
child emong them, though it be borne of a bought woman 
slaue, that is compted illegitimate. jdo6 Suarb. Tr. Lr. 

V. vii. 18, I am a Bastard liegot, I’astard instructed. Bastard 
in minde, B.astard in valour, in eiiery thing illegitimate. 
1827 Jarman Rowell's Devises (ed. 3) II. 343 The testator 
h.aving four children, three legitimate and one illegitimate, 
(the latter being the child of himself and his wife born 
before their marriage). 1879 Froude CrjaA-xii. 152 There 
is no record of any illegitimate children. 

b. Not in accordance with rule or reason ; not 
correctly deduced or inferred. 

IS99 Shaks. Much Ado iii. iv. 50 O illegitimate construc- 
tion 1 I scorne that with ray heeles. 166^ H. Mohr Myst. 
Iniq., Aj>ol. 513, I propound all these waies of division as 
false and illegitimate. 1773 Reid Aristoilds Log. iv. § 4. 
82 As to the illegitimate modes, Aristotle has taken the 
labour to try and condemn them. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 
184 Throwing out at once all [the Syllogistic forms] that 
are illegitimate. 

c. Naturally or physiologically abnormal. By 
Darwin applied to the irregular or abnormal 
fertilization of plants. 

x6i^ Crooki! Body 0/ Man 334, I call that a lawFull or 
legitimate birth which commeth in due lime, & that 
illigitimate which happeneth before or after the due time. 
1661 Lovell Hist. Auim. He Min. 411 The scirrhus thereof 
..if it be illegitimate and degenerat into a cancer; it’s 
cured, by universal evacuation, 1868 Darwin Anim. <5' PL 
xviii. II. t66 The illegitimate unions of reciprocally dimor- 
phic or Irlmorphic plants. 187s Ibid. (ed. 2) xix. 11. 

These illegitimate plants, as they jnay be called, are not 
fully fertile. 

B. sb. a. A bastard, b. One whose position 
is viewed as in some way illegitimate. 

*673 [R. Leigh] Transj>. Reh, 47_ Some of your papers 
may . . dye the common death of illegitimates. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N, S. Wales (ed. 3) II. to 8 The legitimates, 
such as have legal reasons for visiting this colony ; and 
the illegitimates, or such as are free fiom that stigma. 1836 
(title) The Bar Sinister, or Memoirs of an Illegitimate. 
2856 J. Clyde Suffolk 87, In 1842, the illegitimates were, 
in Suffolk, 8'i per cent. 

Illegitimate (il/dgi-limE't), v. [f. prec. ; cf. 
Legitim.vte t!.] trails. To declare or pronounce 
illegitimate ; to bastardize. 

1611 CoTGR., Morte-main,. .t\i& succession of, or estate left 
by, illegitimated bastards, 2624 T. Scott Vox Costi 7 To 
UUgiliraate. Don Anthony,, .who was the first and neerest 
heire vato that Crowne. a 1715 Burnet Oim Tivie (1766) 
II. 84 They were by Acts of Parliament illegitimated, x8a8 
D. LE Marchant Claims Barony Gardner p. xi, 
Evidence which the English law deems .sufficient, for ille- 
gitimating children, born during the matrimony of their 
maternal parent. 

Illegitimately (ilMgi-timctli), adv. [f. Il- 
legitimate a. + -ly^.] In an illegitimate manner ; 
unlawfully ; without authority ; spuriously. 

a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 12 Le.st he should, have beene 
justly cast out by those Infidels, as one Illegitimatly borne. 
183s Frasei-'s Mag. XI. 689 This is illegitimately deduced 
from his own premises. 1868 Darwin Anhn. 4- PI. xviii. 
II. 166 Seedlings of Lythrum Salicaria. .raised from plants 
illegitimately fertilised by their own form pollen. 

Illegi'timateness. rare. [f. as prec, + -ness.] 
= Illegitimacy. 

164^-^ Hexham Diet., Oncchtschaf, Bastardize, or 
Illegitimatenesse. i66z Morgan SfiL Gentry u. i. 5 A dis- 
tinction of illegitimatenesse of Bkth. 

Hlegitijaation (il/d.^itim^i-Jan). [f. Ille- 
CITIMATB a., after legitimation', cf. obs. F. illi- 
gitimation in sense 2 (i6th c. in Godefroy).] 

L The action of declaring illegitimate ; a declara- 
tion of illegitimacy. 

iSSJ -def 1 Mary^ Sess. s. c. i § 2 In which said two Acts 
was contained the illegitimations of your most noble person. 
1588 Allen Admon. 32 The sentence declaratory of Pius 
Quintus ..against the said [Queen] Elizabeth, .concerning 
her illegitimation and vsurpation and inhabillite to the 


Crowne of England. 162a Bacon Ihn. VII, 28 Richard 
the third had a Resolution .. to disable their Issues vpon 
false and incompetent Pretexts: the one, of Attaindor; the 
other, of Illegitimation. x8i8 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXXXVII. 534 To found his title to the crown on the illegi- 
timation, or bastardization of the children of Edward IV. 

t 2 , Illegitimate condition : = Illegitimacy. 

1594 Parsons Conjir. Success, it. vi. 134 They pi'oue the 
illegitimation of these children of the Earle of Hartfoitl, for 
that tt could neuer be lawfully proued that the said eai le 
and the lady Catherin were married. 1665 BirT. Hi riieRT 
'J'rnv. (1677) Z43 I'o hi.s illegitimation he added incest. 
1707 J. CiiAMncRiowNC .'itate Ot. Brit. 11. vi. loi A Baston, 
or a Bordure Gobonne, or some Mark of Illegitimation. 

Illegitimatize (^il/d^i-timataiz), V. [f. Il- 
legitimatk zz. -(-- ize] fzw/j. = Illegitimate z;, 
1811 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 136 Thereby illegitimati/ing the 
children, i860 Fhocpe Hist. Eng. VL xxx. 100 Until her 
[Mary's] accession had been sanctioned by Ptirliament, and 
the act repealed by which she was illegitiniatized. 
t Illegitixne, a. Obs. rare. [a. F. iUtgitime 
(15th c.), ad. L. illcgilimus, f. il~ {fic-'P) A legitinnis 
Legitimate.] = Illegitimate a. 

igoz Ord. Crysien Men iv. xxi. (1506)234 If lie were.. 
ljyg.ime, illegi tti me, or concubinaiie. ibb^Gw.r. yunsenism 
72 This Ordinance is neglected by all as illegiiime. 

Illegiiliinize, Z'. [f- 1- illTgitimus (see prec.) 
-I--1ZK; zl. lcgilimis.el\ trans. - Illegitimate ze 
1856 Froude Hist. ling. JI. xi- 491 When both lii.s 
sisters were illegitimized. 

IlleisUL (i*l/|iz’m), nome-wd. [f. L. ille that 
man, he: after egoismf\ Excessive use of the 
pronoun he (either in leference to another person 
or to oneself in the thiid person), 

1809-Z0 CoLKRiDGt; P'riend (1818) 1. 36 For one piece of 
egotinin. .there are fifty that steal out in the mask of tiiisms 
and ille-isms. 1817 — Biog. lAt. 4 An index exburgaiarius 
of certain well known and ever leturnhig phrases, both 
introductory and transitional, including the large assort- 
ment of modest egotisms and flattering lileisnis. 

So 1 ‘lleist, one who makes muck use of the pro- 
noun he, or writes of himself as he. 

183* Blackw. Mag. XXX II. 241 Your intense egotist 
cunningly avoids the use of the firist personal pronoun. He 
is, ill fact, an llle-ist. 

tnie’pid, a. Ohs. rart~^. [ad. L. illepidus 
rude, tmpleasant, f. il- (Ili-2) -i- kpidns pleasant, 
graceful. Cf. OF. illepide (Godef.).] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., TUepid, without delectation or 
Grace, unpleasant. 1658 Phillips, lllepid, dull and un- 
pleasant in conversation. 

+ Ille'sed, tpl- cz. Obs. rare~^, [f. L. iUxs-us 
(see Illajse) + Uninjured, unimpaired. 

1551 W. CopiNGiig in Fo.xe A. S,- M. (1563) 831/1, In ihys 
my appeale reserued on my behalfe illesed. 

Illess, a . : see Ill-less. 

Ille’vel, <z, nonce-xvd. [Il-2.] Not level. 

1856 H. Maykew Rhine 107 The little illevel street. 

t lUe'via'ble, a. Obs. rare. [f. Il -2 + Levi- 
able.] That cannot be levied or collected. 

1650 in Hale Sheriffs Accompts (1683) g6 So much of the 
said Firmes as. .are become illevlable. a 1676 Hale Ibid. 
vii. 67 Obsolete, illeviable Firmes. 1706 Phillips, Illevi- 
able, that cannot be levy'd, rais’d, or recover’d, as An 
illeviable Debt. 

Ill- faced, -famed, etc. : see III- E. 
niftire (i'lifevj), [f. Ill a. -(- Faee 7.] 
The condition of faring or ‘ getting on ’ badly; in- 
felicity ; adversity ; the opposite of welfare. (^In 
recent use only as nonce-wd.) 

c 1300 Cursor M. 27680 (Cott. Galba) He has ioy of oker 
mens ill fare. 1474 Caxton Recuyell of Troye (1892) 169 
This was to their vnhapp and ylfare. 1640 Quarles En- 
chirid. t. 25 It much conduces to the dishonor of a King, 
and the illfare of his Kingdome, to multiply Nobilitie. 
1871 Ht. Mautineau in Aikensewn (1879) 31 May 695 
Thoughts on the operation of natural religion on human 
welfare or illfare. 

1 ' 11 -fa‘ring, a. [f. Ill oz/zt. -i-FABiNa///. «.] 
Faring badly, in bad condition; ill-conditioned. 
Hence f ITl-fa-ringrly ctdv., in an ill-conditioned 
manner. 

a 1400 SirPerc. 84S Siche ille farande fare. 1580 Sidney 
Arcadia in. Wks. 1725 II. 627 The ill-faring word of farewel. 
1589 Puttknham Eng. Paesie iii.ix. (Arb.) 169 When I con- 
sider . . how ill faring the Greeke terme would sound in the 
English eare. Ibid, iii, xxiii, 281 Another, .spake as ill- 
faringly in this verse. 

Ill-fated (i'lif^'Ted: see III- III), a. 

1 . Having or destined to an evil fate. 

1710 Pope Windsor For. sir Let softer strains ill-fated 
Henry mourn, 1805 Wobdsw, Fidelity viii, The day When 
this ill-fated Traveller died. *875 Jowett Plato (ed. s) 1 . 
378 Are not the miserable ill-fated? i88z J. Taylor Sc. 
Covenanters 29 That ill-fated effort to retrieve the Royal 
cause. 

2 . Fraught with or bringing bad fortune. 

X71S-20 Pope Iliad i. 9 Declare, O Muse 1 in what ill- 

fated hour Sprung the fierce strife. 1729 T. Cooke Tales, 
Proposals, etc. 26 In an illfated Day Philander led The 
virgin Charmer to the Vi’let Bed. 

Ill-faur’d, a. Sc. = Ill-favoured, q.v. 
1'Ill*Fa'Vorited,fl. Qhs. rare—^. — Ill-favoured. 

rSW G. Harvey Letter-bk. 83 The ilfavoritid sprites and 
divells that nowe so truhle and infecte the world. 

Ill-favoured, -ored (i-lif^'-vaid), a. Also 
<&.) ill-faur’t, -favir(e)d, -favrrd, -fa’a^d, -fard. 
£f. Ill fl. + Favour sb. p -i- -ed2.] Having a bad. 


or nnpieasing appearance, .nsjU'Ct, or features; ill- 
looking', uneomely. (Chiefly of jtersons.) 

1530 Pais(,r. 316/1 111 favoured, layt. 1576 Fi.emini. 
Panopl. Fipist. 237 -A deformed and ylf.ivoiircd liodie. j6ii 
Bible Gen. .xli. 27 The .seiien thin tmcl ill fuuoured kiiie. 
1708 SwtPT Abol. Christianity Wku. 1755 II, I. 89 .An ill- 
favoured nose. 1809 in Skinner Misc. Poetry jug (Jam.) 
Sac proud s I :im..O’_ my attenipl.s to he a hard, Ami think 
my muse nae that ill-fawrd, « j8io Tannaiiii.l Poem.\ 
(1846)80 He had an ill-faur't taw tie faue. 1840 Dilki .ss 
Barn. Riuige vi, Who is this ill-favoured man V 

b. Iransf. Offensive (to sotne oilier sense tlum 
sight, or to Uie mind) ; olijcctionable. 

xSS* Laiimi.r Lincolnsh, (1562)140, 1 myself.. ham: 
felt .such an ylfauored vnvvholcsom saunr. 1578 L'lir. 
Dodoens vi. l.vvi. 742 The whole plant is of a strong il- 
fatioured stinking .sauour. 1788 V. Knox Winter Jvven, 

I. Ml. iv. 258 These_ are vulg.ar, ill-favoured virtues. 1818 
Seorr Rob Roy xviii, lilackguaril loons o' exciscnieii ami 
gaugets. . the ill-fu’ard thieves. 1865 Pall MttllC. 4 Mayi 
Democracy i.s an ill-favoured word to F.nglish ears. 

lU-favouredly (id |ft"'-vojidli) , adv. [f, prec. 
-I--ly 2 .] In an ill-favoured manner; in a had 01 
unjileasing way or style. 

1545 zt.scHA.u To.xoph. n. (.Arh.) 140 He that shot ilfauoin- 
edlj'e sliulde be mocked. 1644 IVi lLmN A reop. oUb.l 41 
The rare moi.sell,.so ilfavoiirtlly imitated by ourjiiquisi- 
turient Bishops. 1678 Cudwoiith IiitclL .S'yst. 1. iv. i) j8. 
310 Men commonly pronouncing Kxotick wuids ilbfavoui- 
edly. 1724 Ramsay Pead. Alisc. (1733) I. 86 Illfaully vud 
she crook her mou’, 

XU-favouredlLeSS (idife'-vojdnes). [f. as})rec. 
-h -NE88.] The quality of being ill-favoured ; ugli- 
ness, uncomeliness, objectionablenes.s. 

2565-73 Cooper 'Phesmirus, Deformitas , . vncomeliiiesse, 
ill fauouredne.sse. 1571 Goijiing Calvin on Ps. .\lv. 17 
Although the illfavourednos of the t.ro.ss darken the glut ie 
of the Church before the world. 1656 Eakl Munm. .-Idvi. 
fr. P amass. 220 Like those glass eyes vvhidi stiuint eyed 
people wear to hone.st the ill.favouredness of their faces, 
ijur Bailey, DMorinity, Ugliness, Ill-favourednc.ss. 
Ill-formed, -friended, etc. : sec III- B. 
i'I'llfal, fl. Obs. rare.' [f. Ill jtJ. + -FUL.] Full 
of evil ; harmful, pernicious. 

1615 T. Adams White Devill 38 In many aits, ilie nioie 
skilful the more il-full. 

Ill-g[iveXL (idigi'v’n), a. Now only Sc. Al.so 
ill-gi’en. Addicted to evil courses or conduct ; 

‘ ill-disposed, ill-inclinecl, malevolent ’ (Jam.). 

ats68 Ahcham S cho/em. 11. (Arh.) 155 .Saliist was. .ill getien 
by nature, and made worse by bringing vp. 1819 K. 
Anderson Cuinherld. Ball. 159 I's pestert wid an ill-gieii 
weyfe, 1866 Carlvle Keniin. (18S1) I. 25C An ill-given, 
unserviceable kind of entity. 

Ill-got (Higp't : see III- III), g. [f. Ill adv, + 
got, pa. jiple. of Get v.] «next. 

1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. ii. 46 Things ill got had ever 
bad succe.s.s, J- Drvden, jun. in Dryden's ynvcnalxw. 
(1607) 352 The Fabled Dragon never guarded more 'J he 
Golden Fleece, than ha liis ill-got Store. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
XIV. 107 Of their ill-got spoils possess’d. 2753 A. Mi.'kpjiv 
Gray' s-Inn yrnl. No. 43 F 4 According to the old Proverb, 
111 got, III gone. 1848 J. A. CAKLVLEtr. Dante's Inferno xi.v. 
Keep well the ill-got money. 

Ill-gotten (idiFf’f’n), 6!- [f- IlI' adv. - v gotten, 
pa. p^e. of Get v."] Gained by evil means. 

2552 Latimer s//t Serm. Lords Pr. in Serm. (1562) 40 h, 
YU gotten goodes. 2668 R. St iiele Husbandman's Calling 
V. (1672) 125 The third heir .seldom enjoys ill-gotten goods. 
<22859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. V. 45 Is compelled to 
diverge his ill-gotten gain.s, 

Ill-nabited, -hearted, etc. : see III- B, 

111 humour, vll-hu'mour. [Properly two 
words: 111 a. - i- H umour 
tl. A disordered or morbid bodily ‘ humour ’ 
(see Humour sb. 2). Obs. 

a 2568 Ascham Scholeni. ti. (Arb.) X15 Surelie mens bodies 
Le not more full of ill humors, than commonlie mens 
niyndes..be full of fansies. 2665 Boyle Uccas. Ref. iv. 
xix. (1848) 281 It would . . breed ill Humours and Diseases. 

1 2 . An evil or malignant inclination (Humour sb. 
6 b). Obs. 

2636 E. DACREs tr, Machiavel's Disc, Livy it. xiii. 325 
The Romanes having had some .sent of this ill humour, that 
had possessed the Latins. 

3 . A disagreeable, irascible, or sullen mood or 
frame of mind (Humour sb. 5) ; crossness, morose- 
ness, sullenness, bad temper. (In this sense often 
hyphened.) 

1748 _G. White Serm, (MS.), To bear with the ill Humours 
and Vices of those from whom they have worldly Expecta- 
tions, 2776 Bentham Fragnt. Govt, Wks. 1838 1. 230 It is 
with men that they are in ill-humour, not with laws. <12872 
Maurice Friendship Bks. i. (1874) 21 Dean Swift, .the best 
and most perfect specimen of ill-nuraour. 

Ill-humoured (i’lihizJ'moJd), a. [f. prec. -l- 

-ED’’^.] Having or showing ill humour (see prec. 3) ; 
bad-tempered, morose. 

2687 Congreve Old Bach. m. x, Love, they say,. will 
. . make illhupoured people good. 2876 Bancroft Hist. 
U.S, VI. xlix. 360 Joseph II overcame his ill-humored 
demurs. 

Hence Idl-lin'mouxedly adv., in an ill-humour. 
2795 Seward vfjzecii!'. (ed. 2) 1. 171 Marguerite ill-humouredly 
retorted [etc.]. 1859 Gen. P. THWvsQti Audi Alt. II. xeix. 
SoWhat is the use of parading this ill-humouredly ? 

Hl-husband v . : see III- 4. 
t llli'able, a- Obs. rare. [f. Il- 2 -j- L iable.] 
Not liable. 
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1649 G* Daniel Trinarch., Rich, IT, cclxxviii, That the 
King might Act secure, and be Illyable to other men's 
Account. Ihid., Hen. /K, cxxiii, Whose Station They 
knew Illyable, to any frame Of Proce.sse. 

Illiberal (ili'beral, ill-), a. (sd.) [a. F. illiberal 
(14th c.), ad. L. illiberalis mean, sordid, f. il~ (Ib*^) 
+ liberdlis Liberal.] 

1. Not befitting or of the nature of a free man ; 
not pertaining to or acquainted with the liberal 
arts (see Liberal), without liberal culture, un- 
scholarly; ill-bred, ungentlemanly, unrefined; base, 
mean, vulgar, rude, sordid. 

Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 42 Ane Planctius, quhillc 
wes ane rycht soft man, Without ingyne or jeopardie in 
weir. . llliberall, and richt seindell wes trew. £1590 Mar- 
lovvE Faust, i. 35 This study fits a mercenary drudge.. 
'I’oo servile and illiberal for me. 1599 Hakluvt Haj'. II. 
II. 92 Mechanicall & illiberall crafts. 1216x9 Fothehby 
Atheom. ii. i. § i (1622) 172 No Art, neither liberall, nor 
illiberall. _ 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xxxviii. 120 To celebrate 
their Festivals with .such illiberall play.s and sports. 1641 
Wilkins Math. Alagick 1.11.(1707) 5 In Propriety of Speech 
those Employments alone may be styled Illiberal, which 
require only some bodily Exercise, as Manufactures, Trades. 
1748 Chesterf. Lett. 27 Sept., Every word or phrase you 
. . cannot find in Caesar, Cicero, Livy, Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid, is bad,_ illiberal Latin. _ 1751 /hid. 18 Mar., Your 
hand-writing is one, which is Indeed .shamefully bad, and 
illiberal. 1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. I. r. v. § 32. 332 Mo.st 
of the youth . . betook themselves to mechanical or other 
illiberal employments. 1853 Ruskin Stones Feu. II. vi, 
There should not .. be a trenchant distinction of employ- 
ment, as between.. men of liberal and illiberal professions. 
1875 JowETT Pinto (ed. 2) V. 79 No man will be allowed 
to exercise any illiberal occupation. 

transf. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1638) 604 Seipents have 
many Epithets given unto them, as illiberal, perfidious, 
treacherous.. and such like. 

2. Not generous in respect to the opinions, rights, 
or liberty of others ; narrow-minded, bigoted ; 
opposed to liberal principles in ecclesiastical, 
political, or commercial relations. 

a 1649 CiiAs. I (J.), The charity of most men is grown so 
cold, and their religion so illiberal. 1713 Steele Guardian 
No. I F 3 The affinity between all works which are beneficial 
to mankind is much nearer, than the illiberal arrogance of 
Scholars will. .allow. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. n. 1. 120 
Popery . . of the mo.st oigotted and illiberal kind. i866 
Felton <5- Mod. Gr. II. x. 459 The unwise and illib- 
eral policy of the great powers [towards Greece]. 1885 
J.atu Tunes to Jan. i8i/a We cannot, .think that anycourt 
would put so illiberal a construction upon sect. 7. 

3. Not free or generous in giving ; stingy. 

1613 CocKERAM, Illiberall, couetous, base. 1695 Wood- 
ward Hat. Hist. Eart/t (1702) 257 Earth did not deal out 
their Nourishment with an over-sparing or illiberal Hand. 
175a Mason Elfnda 8 More apt. .to err, In giving mercy’s 
tide too free a course. Than with a thrifty and illiberal 
hand To circumscilbe its channel. 

4. Comb., as illiberal-minded. 

xZoA Simple Narrative 1. 21 His imperious illiberal-minded 
wife. 

B. sb. {nonce-use from 2.) One who is not liberal 
in opinions, etc. ; one who is opposed to Liberalism 
in politics. 

1818 Lady Morgan Autobiogr, fi8sg) i They all turn moi, 
panvre chetive, into political capital in the fund of Illiberals. 
1827 Hist. Extrope in Ann, Reg-, 112/1, 1 may be a Tory, and 
an illiberal. 187X Ruskin Pars Clav. I. i. 6 , I am a violent 
Illiberal ; but it does not follow that I must be a Con.servative. 

Hence llli'berallsm, lUi'beralness, illiber- 
ality, illiberal principles. 

1737 Bailey vol. II, Illiberalness, Niggardliness, Un- 
bountifulness, Meanness of Spirit. 1839 in Spirit Metropol. 
Couserv. Press (1840) II. 370 No real corruption, no real 
ilUberalism, will be tolerated in any administration whatever. 
1851 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 197 The now fulfilled prophesies 
of Illiberalism. 186s Sat. Rev. ii Mar._276/i This slough of 
intolerance, and illiberalism, and servility. 

lUibevality (iliberse-liti). [a. F. illiheraliii 
(14th c.), ad. L. illiberdlitdi-em : see prec. and 
-ixr.] Tile quality of being illiberal (in the various 
senses of the adj.) ; meanness ; uncharitableness ; 
niggardliness, stinginess. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 206 To be re- 
covered from illiberalitie in trade. 1589 Puttenham Eng. 
Poesie i. xx. (Arb.[ 57 Par.siraonie and illiberalitie are 
greater vices in a Prince then in a priuate person. 1607-13 
Bacon Ess., Parents ij- Childr. (Arb.) 274 The illiberalitye 
of Parentes in allowance towardes theire Children is an 
harmefull errour. 177S Sheridan Rivals Pref., (I’here will 
always be found a petulance and illiberality in their remarks. 
1831 Brew.ster Newton (185s) I. iv. 100 The illiberality of 
England to her scientific institutions. 

Illiberalize (ili'beraloiz), V. [f. Illiberal a, 
-h-i2E.] irans. To render illiberal. 

1807 W. Tavlor in Axm. Rev, V. 368 It illiberalizes 
science. 1840 Mill Diss. be Disc., Coleridge (1839) 1. 464 
One who is to be dreaded by Liberals lest he should illibe- 
ralize the minds of the rising generation. 

Illiberally (ili’berali), adv. [f. Illiberal a. 
-i--LY^.] In an illiberal manner : see the adj. 
tri6ir Chapman Iliad iii. 378 There is no God given more 
illiberally To those that serve thee than thyself. 1667 
Decay Clir. Piety xiv. F 2 One that had been bountiful 
only upon surprize and incogitancy, illibeially retracts and 
contradicts his original design. 1753 Chesterf. Lett. 
(1792) IV. eexeix. ig Nineteen, an age at which most of 
3’our countrymen are illiberally getting drunk in Port at the 
University. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) I. 498 The 
spirit of their administration was not illiberally exclusive. 


+ lUioe’ntiate, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Il-2 4 
Licentiate.] Unlicensed. 

<11659 Lady Alimony i. iii. Alvb, Tim. Surly Sir, your 
design lA/a.X'. To ruine your Design, illicentiatePlay-wright. 

•f* Illice*ntioua, a. Obs. rare—^. Done witliout 
license, unlawful, illegal. 

_ x6ti Malynes Anc, Law-Merck. 461 Derogating many 
illicentious customes which grew by peruersnesse and 
corruptnesse of nature. 

Xllicit (ili'sit, ill-), a. Also 7 -ite. [a. F, illicite 
(14th c.), ad. L. illicitus, f. il- (II--) + liciius pa. 
pple. of licere to be allowed.] Not authorized or 
allowed ; improper, irregular ; esp. not sanctioned 
by law, rule, or custom ; unlawful, forbidden. 

<11653 J. Smith Sel. DJsc.yiii. 390 To purge and reform 
our hearts and all the illicit actions and motions thereof. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 274 Corrupting Christianity 
with the illicite Doctrines and practices of Idolatry. 1748 
/Insoxis Voy. i. ix. 85 The illicit commerce carried on to the 
river of Plate. 1806 Surr IFinterin Land. (ed. 3) II. 248, 
I am the offspring of illicit lov'e. 1815 European Mag. 
LXXIII. 154 Between the 6th and 7th bars, .are formed two 
illicit fifths. 1845 MsCulloch Taxation n. x. (1832) 365 
Illicit distillation is but little prevalent. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt i. (1868) 25 Interested in stories of illicit p.ission. 

b. Of an agent : That does something illegal. 

18^ S. Dowell Taxes in Eng. IV. 1. i. 3 [This] enabled 

the illicit manufacturer to compete successfully with the 
fair trader. 

c. Logic. Illicit process ; that form of syllogistic 
fallacy in whicli a term not distributed in the 
premisses is distributed in the conclusion. 

1837 Whatelv Logic 88 To infer a universal conclusion 
[from a particular minor premise] would be an illicit process 
of the minor. 1866 Fowler Induct. Logic (1869) 91 This 
fallacy is called illicit process of the major or minor, ac- 
cording as the term illegitimately distributed in the con- 
clusion is the major or minor term. 

Hence Illi-citly adv., in an illicit manner. II- 
li'citneas, unlawfulness (Todd, 1818). 

1812 J. Henry Camp. agsi. Qxiebec 221 Captain Smith 
.skulked thither illicitly. 1856 'Do'ie Logic Chr. Faith iv, ii. 
§ 3. 200 They introduce illicitly and unconsciously the idea 
of mind. 1872 Yeats Grosutk Comm. 225 A more profitable 
trade was illicitly carried on with the Spanish settlements. 

t Illi'Citous, a. Obs. rare. [f. as Illicit + 
-ous.] = Illicit. Hence f Xlli'citously adv., 
unlawfully. 

i6ir CoTGR., Illicite, illicitous, vnlawfull. lUiciiemetU, 
illicitously, vnlawfully. _ <i 1693 Urquh art Rabelais 111. xi. 
88 That sort of Lottery is., illicitous. 

tlTli^ate, Obs. rare. [f. L. rV/zjTZfl-, ppl. 
stem of tlligare to fetter : see next.] trans. To 
bind or fetter ; to bind with a spell. 

1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters \. 127 There were two thus 
Jlligated for three years space, and then reconciled, and had 
a very fine child. 

t Illig’a'tion. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. ilUgdtion-em, 
n. of action from illigdre to fetter, entangle, f. il- 
(Il-I) -p ligdre to bind.] Entanglement. 

1637-77 Feltham Resolves 11. xxl. 203 Not apprehend- 
ing the hardship of others, by reason of the Beckonings and 
IlHgations of pleasure. 1656 Blount Clossogr., Illigation, 
an inwrapping, or intangling. 

f lUi'ghten, v. Obs. [app. an alteration of 
Alighten zi. 3 , after illuminate, etc. ; cf. En- 
lighten.] trans. To illuminate, enlighten, lit. 
and fig. (Freq. in 17th c.) 

1555 J. Philpot in Coverdale Mari. (1564) 241 The 
knowledge of God which hath illightned your mynde with 
the true religion of Christ. 1593 Greene's Groat's IV. IFit 
Addr., Wit may.. be termed the worlds goggle-eyde Lampe, 
which illightning all darkens its owne. i<^i Hinde y. 
Briten xv. 30 This was the workeofgrace, being illightened 
himselfe to illlghten others. 1647 Trapp Coxnvi. Col. iv. 13 
A Minister must be like the Sun, that, .illighteneth all round 
about it. 1^3 G. Firmin Rev. Mr.Davis's Vixid. ii. 15 The 
understanding being illightned to see this Christ. 

Hence t lUi-grlitened ppl. a., fZlli'g'hteiiinef 
vbl. sb. ; also f Illi'g'htejier, an enlightener. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars iv. Ixxxv, When as th’ illightned 
soule discovers cleere Th' abiLsing shewes of Sense. 1629 
Sir W. Mure True Crucifixe 238 Illightened eyes did 
view the tr^e of life. 1638 Featly Transub. 65 The il- 
h'ghtner .. of antiquities. 1656 Jeanes Fxtlxi. Christ 299 
For the illightning of any mjnd, though never so darke. 

Illixuitability (iliimitabrliti). [f, next -f -ity.] 
The quality or condition of being illimitable ; 
illimitableness; boundlessness. 

1841 Blackw. Mag. L. 62 The first and strongest [impres- 
sion] the stranger wandering through London feels, is the 
idea of illimitabiiity. 1880 Veitch Descartes' Method 
Introd. 137 To know one's own limit is to know one’s own 
illimitabiiity. 

lilimitable (ili'mitabT, ill-), a. {sh.') [f. Il-2 + 
Limitable: cf. F. illimiiable.'] That cannot be 
limited or bounded ; having no determinable limits ; 
limitless, boundless, 

1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Love 57 The heauens il- 
limitable bight. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 1.) 
loS, I might seeme to ..prescribe lawes to what is illimit- 
able. 1725 Pope Odyss, xx. 75 Tost thro' the void illimit- 
able space. i8os_ Foster Ess. iv. ii. 137 The attempt to 
comprehend the illimitable souj. 1840 Carlyle Heroes i, 
(1841) 13 This huge illimitable whirlwind of Force, which 
envelops uS here. 1871 L. Stephem Playgr. Europe (1894) 
73 An illimitable appetite. 

B. sb. That which is illimitable j an illimitable 
thing. 


IIaLIQTJATBB. 

1884 Browning Ferishtah, Plot-culture 35 Clean-cut front 
out and off the illimitable. 1895 Pop. Set. Monthly Mar. 
677, I see only unbounded space and indefinite time, and 
within those illimitables a finite world. 

Zlli'mitableness. [f. prec. -t- -nebs.] The 
quality of being illimitable ; boundlessness. 

1845 Chr. Remembr., Laud in Mozley Ess. (iByS) 1. 155 
Restless illimitableness distresses the age. Spectator 

17 Nov. 1282/2 When we apply the epithet infinite to space 
or time, this notion of perfection changes into that of il- 
limitableness. 

Xllimitably (ili’mitabli), adv. [f. as prec. -i- 
-ly2.] In an illimitable manner ; without limita- 
tion or possibility of limit. 

*755 Johnson, inimitably. 1798 Hist, in A nn. Reg. 88 
These [projects] were inimitably extensive. 1866 Spectator 
17 Nov. 1282/2 Degrees of infinity, i.e. of magnitudes, each 
of wliich is inimitably large or small. 1879 L. Stephen 
yohnson iv. g6 He talked and drank, tea inimitably. 

t lUi'mitate, a. Obs. [ad. late L. illimitdt-us , 
f. il- (Il-2) ■\-lwtitdre to limit, f. limit-em Limit.] 
Unlimited, unbounded. 

x6oa Fulbecke Paxidecies ti Alexander the great .. did 
claime a general! and absolute power indefinite & illimitate 
oner all men. 1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 197 An 
illimitate and boiindlesse sea. 1640 R. Baili.ie Canterb. 
Self-convict. 120 They tell us . . that the power of all true 
kings is.. absolute and illimitate. 

lllimitatiou (ilimiti?‘'j3n). rare. [f. Il- 2 + 
I-IMITATION ; cf. F. illimitaiiond\ The condition or 
fact of being unlimited ; freedom from limitation. 

i6to Bp. Hall Apol, Brownists § 23 Their Popes supre- 
macy, infallibility, illimitation, 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton: 
Metayh. (1877) ll. xxxviii. 374 Of these two repugnant 
opposites, the one is that of Unconditional or Absolute 
Limitation ; the other that of Unconditional or Infinite 
Illimitation. 

iniTni- fcftil (ili-mited, ill-), <2. [f.lL -2 + Limited.] 
Not limited ; unlimited ; unbounded, unrestrained. 

160a Fulbecke 61 The vnsatiable couetousnes 

and illimited encroachment. 16^5 E. Calamy Indictm. agst. 
Eng. 13 Some plead for an illimited toleration of all Re- 
ligions. 1738 W. Wilson Dc/. Reform. Princ. Ch. Scott, v. 
(1769) 318 Tlie King was obliged to take a most illimited 
oath. 1827 Airman Hist. Scot. III. iv. 467 The illimited 
power of tire bishops. 1855 Lynch Lett, to Scattered vi. Si 
Human wrath may be blind, illimited, or selfish. 

Hence Illi'mitedl5r adv., unlimitedly, rmbound- 
edly. llli'iaitedness, the quality of being il- 
limited, unlimited quality or degree. 

a 1614 Donne BtaSovaros (1644) 46 'This naturall Law, of 
Selfe-preservation . . doth not so rigorously, and urgently, 
and illimitedly binde, but that [etc.]. 16^7 Clarendon H isi, 
Reb. vni. § 86 The absoluteness and illimitedness of his 
Commission. 172* Wollaston Relig. Nat. v, 70 He must 
exist in the best manner illimitedly and infinitely. 1843 
Gallenga Italy, Past (j- Pr, (1848) I. iii New faith .. in 
the illimitedness of our human faculties. 

Illination, erron. form of Illinition. 

t mine, "V. Obs. rare. [f. L. illine-re, f. il- 
(Il- 1 ) -f line-re to smear. Cf. obs. F. illiner 
(Cotgr.).] trans. To smear, besmear. 

1615 Cbooke Body of Man 209 A yellow oily humor 
wherewith the passage, .is illined or smeared. 

f Illi’lieal, a. Obs. rare. [f. 1 l- 2 -(. Lineal.] 
Not lineal ; ‘ out of line 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler-pz, Kingdomes. .unsound in their 
foundations, illineall in their superstructures. 

f I’lling', Ttbl. sb, Obs. rare. [f. Ill v. -f -iNai.] 
a. Evil-doing, injuring, liarming ; speaking ill. b. 
Being or becoming ill ; illness. 

<■ 3220 419 [The fox] gelt hem here billing raffe 

wi3 illing, tetoggea and tetireS hem. c*S75 Balfour 
Practicks (1754) &>o Of thanie that have spokin with Inglish- 
men in illing of Scotland . . in tressounabill manner, 1719 
D'Urfey Pills IV. gt To prevent her own Heart's illing. 

niinition (ilini jbn). Also erron. -ation. [n. 
of action from L. illinire (Columella, Pliny), late 
variant of illivere to smear (see Illine).] 

1 . The smearing or rubbing in or on, of ointment, 
liniment, or the like. b. concr. That which is 
smeared or rubbed in. 

1684 tr. Bmet's Merc. Compit. xiv. 472 Upon the applica- 
tion or illinition of any fat things, presently Pustule.s arise. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 237 A flannel siiirt 
dipped in the oil . . continues to be worn, after fresh illina- 
tions, till a cure Is obtained. 

2 . transf. •[• a. A calcining process, in which 
metals were ‘anointed’ with certain solutions (see 
quot. i6y8). Obs. b. concr. A thin crust of extra- 
neous matter formed on the surface of metals; hence, 
a coating of foreign matter on other substances. 

1678 .Salmon Loud. Disp. vi. viii. 834 Potential Calcina- 
tion, which is done by Corrosion, is either by Immerejon, 
Amalgamation, Cementation, Fumigation, or Illinitipn. 
Ibid., By Illinition, or Anointing, which is done by anoint- 
ing plates of Metal with the Solution of Sal Niter, Sal 
Armoniack, Sal Gem, or Common Salt. 1683 Pettus B'lcta 
Min, n. 21 'There are other ways of Calcinations . .of Metals ; 
viz. by. .Illinations. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. a) I. 
165 [Asbestinite] is sometimes disguised by a thin crust or 
illinition of black manganese. x8ii Pinkerton Petrol. I. 
306 Leaving on broad cloth a farinaceous illinition. 

niipsis, erron. for Ellipsis. 

*749 Pxwer Pros. Numbers 63 An lllipsis will often help 
the Rhythmus, by contracting two Syllables into one, as 
'tis, don’t : for it zs, do not. 

t I'UiqjUated, ppL a. Obs. rare-°, [f. L. illi- 
qudt-us, pa. pple. of illiqud-re to flow into, f. * 7 - 
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(lL-1) ^ liqudre to melt, liqudrl to be liquid, to 
flow.] ‘ Melted down’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

't- Illiq^ua'tion. Chem. Ohs. [ad. L. type *iUi- 
qndiion-eni, f. il- (Il- 1 ) + liqudtio melting, Liqoa- 
TfON.] The melting or infusing of one substance 
into another. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wk.s. (1653) 271 lUiquatim, is 
tlie coramistion of terrene bodies with Metalline (as of 
hapis cadniia with cuprum) but so as each retains his own 
substance. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4) List Barbarotts tFarels, 

1 llignation, an Infusing dry things into liquid, 

t V. Obs. [f. L. illiqmfact-ns 

melted, liquefied, f. il- (In-l) + liqtief actus lique- 
fied.] traits. To liquefy; to melt. 

1^99 A. M. tr. Gabelhoiter’s Bk. Physicke 257/1 Take 
Terebinthiiie . . and illiquifactede Hoggesgreace . . liquefye 
them together 1609 J. Davies Holy Kooiie (1E76) 15 
(D.) See how the sweat fals fiom His bloodlesse biowes. 
Which doth illiquefact the clotted gore. 

Illiquid (ili'kwid, ill-), a. Law. [f. Il-2 
Liquid. Cf. obs. F. illiquideL] Of a right, debt, 
or claim : Not clear or manifest ; not ascertained 
and constituted either by a written obligation or 
by a decree of a court. 

1694 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Biown Suppl. Beds. 
Crl. Sees (1826) IV. 207 That in such illiquid lights, where 
they had not obtained possession, it was hard to put an esti- 
mate and value thereon. iMo Muirhead Gaius iv. § 51 
A soit of anticipatoiy limitation, commonly called taxation, 
following on an illiquid claim. 1884 Lmti Tinits LI* 
581/2 To ascertain whether the claim was liquid or illiquid. 
I-llish, It. rare. [f. Ill a. + -ISH.] Somewhat 
ill or unwell ; indisposed. 

i6j7 Brian Pisse-Proph. (1679I 77 They are not sick.. but 
are illUh or not well. 1679 Trial oflVhitei^ Other yesnits 
21, I .saw you in the afternoon when you were a little illish. 

illision.(ih‘,^3n, ill-), 'id ow rare. [ad. L, tV/f- 
sion-em, n. of action f. illidh’a to strike or dash 
against.] The action of striking against something. 

1603 Holland Plutarch' s_ Mor. 1059 Clearches.. haying 
set this downe, that the vigour and firmitude of things, 
is the illision and smiting of fire. 1658 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. led. 4) lu. x.xvii. 221 Aristotle ..affirmeth this 
.sound [humming of bees] to be made by the illision of an 
inward spirit upon a pellicle or little membrane about the 
precinct or pectoral division of their body, 1855 Mayne 
Expos. Lex., Jllisio , . .an illision. 

+ IlH’te, V. Obs. rare-'-, [f. L. illit-, ppl. stem 
of (Illine).] trans. To smear, anoint. 

Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 294 Deleates black skars 
if illited with Oxegall. 1657 Phys. Diet., lllited, anointed. 

Illiteracy (llidgrasi). [f. Ilhteratb : see 
-AOY.J The quality or condition of being illiterate ; 
ignorance of letters ; unlearnedness, absence of 
education ; esp. inability to read and write. 

1660 S. Fisher Rnslicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 22a They 
have. .nourish'd up Illiteraw itself. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng, Poetry (1775) It. 280 To reform the illiteracy of the 
clergy. 1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Ma^. I. 24 The illiteracy 
of Mahomet made it necessary for him to find some more 
learned associate. 1880 S. C. Buxton Hand-bk. Pol, 
Quest. 43 That literate voters are induced to plead illiteracy 
so that the briber may know which way they vote. i 883 
Pall Ptall G. 3 Sept. 7/2 Comparative illiteracy, as tested 
by marks instead of names in the registers of marriage. 

b. An error due to want of learning. 

_ 1723 PoPK Shaks. Pref. (Jod.), The many blunders and 
illiteracies of the first publi.shers of his works. 

luiteral (ili-teral, ill-), a, rare, [f, lL-2-t- 
Litehal.] Not literal. 

1765 B. Dawson Texts on Logos 251 (L.) A translation 
most of all unexact and illiteral. 

Illiterate (ili-ter/t), a. (sb.) Also 6 illittu- 
rate, 6-7 illeterate, 7 illitterate. [ad. L. t'llille- 
rdt-us (less correctly iilTt-) unlettered, unwritten, 
f. iE (II- 'B) + litterdtus {lit-) furnished with letters, 
learned, liberally educated (see Liter ate).] 

1 . a. Of persons : Ignorant of letters or literature ; 
without book-learning or education ; unlettered, 
unlearned ; spec, (in reference to census returns, 
voting by ballot papers, etc.) Unable to read, i. e. 
totally illiterate, 

1556 Lauder Traciaie 453 No more can ludgis lllitturate 
Discus ane mater._ «i63S Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 50 
Neither [was he] illiterate; for he was, as he would often 
pi'ofesse, a friend to Sir Philip Sidney, and there are of his 
now extant, some fragments of his Poem. 1670 W. Clarke 
Hitre 29 Every illiterate person talks of Brimstone in 
Lightning. 1748 Chesterf. Lett, (1792) II. clii. 38 The 
illiterate, in its common acceptation, means a man 
who is ignorant of those two languages [Greek and Latin]. 
1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vin. 291 The illiterate fisher- 
men of Galilee overcame the wit and learning of Greece and 
(Rome. 1881 Echo 13 Jan. 1/5 The illiterate voter appeared 
rather prominently in the proceedings. 

b. Of things : Characterized by or showing 
ignorance of letters, or absence of learning or 
education; unlearned, unpolished. 

1597 M, tr. Gutlleweau's Fr. Chir-urg. * fib, The harsh- 
nes of my illeterate and rude stile, i 6 zi Burton Anai. 
Mel. I. ii. nr. xv. (1651) 134 The Civil Law with us.. an illi- 
terate and barbarous Study. 1781 Gibbon Drrf. ij- P'. II. 75 
The disadvantage of an illiterate education. 1870 Max 
iwu.KKSc.ReUg. (1873) toz The.. crowd of bookless or 
illiterate religions. 

2 . In sense of L. illttleraitis : Unfurnished with 
letters, not written upon ; not expressed in words ; 
unwritten; inarticulate, rare. 


1645 Milton Teirach. (1851) 108 Confidently to those who 
have read good bookes, and to those whose reason is not an 
illiterate booke to themselves I appeale. 1715 tr. OUss 
jyAhnoy^s IVks. 428 All good Council we reiuiae, A^tl our 
Illiterate Sorrows only bear. 1888 E. Peacock in Cetth . 
Househ, 18 Aug. ii/i Some few old bells.. are without any 
in.scription, but these ‘illiterate' bells are very raie. 

B. sb. An illiterate, unlearned, or uneducated 
person ; spec, (in ref’eience to census or polling 
returns, etc.), a person unable to read. 

i6a8 Wither Brit, Rememb. v. 1737 Not as a we.ikling, 
or illiterate. 17x0 Steele Taller No. 200 f 3 There is no 
manner of Competition between a Man of Liberal Education 
and an Illiterate. i8fis Pail Mall G. 13 Sept. 4/1 We have 
been told that the intellectual tests we have introduced into 
our army will exclude from it the dashing illiterates whose 
stout hearts and strong thews and sinews made it what it 
was under the Duke. xSS^Al/cenxnm 3 Feb. 152/2 Regard- 
ing the number of ‘cannot reads’.. Iowa is the ‘banner 
State’, having out of its total population but 2*4 per cent, of 
illiterates. 1893 Times 8 Aug. 7/3 [He] stated that in Ireland 
the illiterates were 21 per cent, of the electors. 

t Illi’terated, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED^.] 


= prec. I. 

1389 Nashe PrH. Greene's Menaphon A lij b, Our vn- 
experienced and ifliterated Punies. xdaiVuNNEii Tobacco 
in Baths oj Bathe (1650) 405 Apothecaries and other base 
illiterated Empericks. 

Illi'terately, adv. [f. Illiterate + -ly‘^.] In 
an illiterate, unlettered, or iinleariied manner. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible iv. 23 Those things., 
with which the Jews, half asleep, are illiterately contented. 
a X743 Savage To John Powell 47 To unread 'squires illite- 
rately gay ; Among the learn'd, as learned full as they. 

Illrterateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being illiterate ; want of 
learning or education ; illiteracy. 

163X R. BvriELD Docir. Sabb. *,The illlteratenesse and 
vanitie of the Title. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8it) IV. 
xxix. ifir The extreme illiteiateiiess and indocility of this 
maid are surprising. 1865 Ruskin Sesame 103 Childish 
illiteratene.ss, and want of education in the most ordinary 
habits of thought. 

Illiterature (ili-teratim). [f. Illiterate, 
ahtr lileraiure. Cf. F. (Liltre).] Want 

of learning ; illiterateness, illiteracy. 

X592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 18 b, The cause .. doth 
proceed from ignorance, and hath his beginning from 
illiterature. 1602 Warner Epit. (1612) 399 The 

Obstinacie and Illiterature of the shallow people. 1726 
AvLtrFE Parergon 208 The more usual Causes of this 
Deprivation are. . Illiterature, or Inability for the Discharge 
of that Sacred Function, Irreligion [etc.]. 18^ S. R. 

Maitland Dark Ages 1 1 Such regal curiosities of literature, 
or illiterature, would have been higiily interesting. 1866 
Pall Mall G, 31 May 4 It cannot efface his antecedents as 
a representative of illiterature. 

1 " Illi’tered, a, Obs. rare—^. [f. illiterate, with 
Eng. suffix -ed, as in lettered.^ Illiterate, unlettered, 
i6i2 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 9 Rude and ilHtered men. 
+ Illi'tion. Obs. [ad. L. type *ilHtim-em, n. of 
action i.illinere (see Illine).] Smearing, anointing. 

ifi57 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp. 318 In drink or illition it 
confers against the bitings of Scorpions. 1853 Mayne, 
lllitio,. .old term for the process of anointing; illition. 
ni-judge V. ; see III- 4. 

Ill-judged (i-lidg^ d^d : see III- III), a. Done 
without judgement, injudicious, unwise. 

1717 Garth Ovid’s Met. Pref. (1732) ijb. Nor do I 
remember he has err’d above once by ill-judg'd Superfluity. 
1769 Junius Lett, xxxv, 153 To pay a very Ill-judged com- 
pliment. i8zo W. Irving Skeich Bk. (1859) 40 Recrimina- 
tion on our part would be equally ill-judged. 1828 ‘Tytler 
Hist. Scot. (1864) I. 53 An ill-judged economy. 


ITl-JU’dgiug, a. [f. Ill adv. + judging, pres 
pple. of Judge v.] 

1 . Judging adversely or malevolently. 

m7i3 Wycherley Consol. Cuckolds Wks. (1728) it. ifii 
Injurious, spightful,and ill-judging Town. 1725 Pope 
XVIII. 422 'Thy ill-judging thoughts the brave disgrace. 

2 . Judging faultily or mistakenly; uncritical 
injudicious. 

a 16^ Roscommon Prospect of Death iv, To their il 
Judging Pallate sweet. 1717 Prior Abna i. 64 Our ill 
judging wives and daughters Mistake small beer for citroi 
waters. 1838-43 Arnold Hist. Rome II. xxxv. 415 Thi 
noble people rejected with indignation the proposal of som 
ill-judging orators. 

Hl-languaged, -lettered ; see III- B. 

Ill-less, illess (i’liles), a. Sc. [f. Ill sh. 4 
-LESS.] Free from ill ; having no evil designs 
harmless, innocent. 

a 1670 Spalding Trotch. Chas. I (1829] I. 334 Hismajestit 
as a most gracious illess prince, haveing no mind of sue! 
plotts. x8y Ga lt Entail I. viii. 62 The illless laddie. 1823 G 
Beattie Jamie IP esi in Life (1863) 296 Poor ill-less creature 

Ill-liking, -lived; see III- B. 

tIU-looked (i-l|ltrkt), a. Obs. Also 7 ill 
lookt. ' [f. Ill a, + Look sb. + -ed ’^.] Having ai 
evil aspect or evil looks ; ill-looking, ugly. (Chief! 
of persons.) 

1636 Massinger Bashf, Lover m. iii, lll-looked devil, Ti 
up thy bloody tongue ! 1722 De Foe Col. Jack (1840I 
A surly ill-loqked . .boy. 1821 Scott Kenilw. xxix, A huge 
iii-made and ill-looked fellow. 


lu-loolring (i liln-kiq), a. ff. Ill a. or adv. 
-b looking, pres, pple, of Look y.] Of evil or re- 
pulsive appearance, ugly; the opposite of good- 
looking. (Chiefly of persons.) 


1633 Ford Broken //. II. i, Son of a cat, ill-looking 
hounds-head. 172S Die Foi, Toy. round IPorld (1840) no 
Strange, ugly, ill-looking fellows. 1840 DiCRitNS Barn. 
Rudge vii, She was not absolutely ill-iookiiig. 

Hence lai-loo’klnguess. 

1796 Coleridge Lett. (1895) cog Laugh in the fact.s of 
gloom and Ill-lookingness. 

IH luck, i ll-lu ck. [Ii ,La. 5 -b Luck .r//.] Bad 
or unfavourable luck ; bad fortune, misfbrlunc. 

XS48 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 203 This good chauiice 
happed to kynge Etlw.ard, by the yll lucke of kynge Henry. 
13^ SuAics. d/t’fpy II'. v. V. 120 Sir lolut, we bauc bad ill 
lucke; wee could neiier meete. 1781 Mad. D’Aruiav 
Diary 14 Sept., He. .bad a run of ill-luck. X791 ‘ G. Gam- 
hado' Ann, Horsem, i.x. (1809) 106 A.s ill luck would h.ive 
it, the curb broke. 1844 Dlsraeh Coniugsby ni. iv, Who 
always lamented bis ill-luck. 

attrib. 1634 Milton Comus 845 Helping all urchin- 
blasts, and ill-iuck .signs, 

Ill-mauuered (i-l|mm-ii3.itl), a. [f. Ill a. -i- 
Manner sb. -f -ei) 2.] Having or showing bad 
manners ; unmannerly, rude, (Of persons, tlieir 
actions, etc.) 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Prii). (E. K.T. S.) aefi Tho 
that haue the flesshe of the bie.stis lytill and diy bene illf- 
ymanerite and bene lykenyd to apys. 1373 J. Sanioru 
Hours Recreai. (1576; 175 A faire yong man, but yil 
mannered. 1623 Ma-ssingtr Bondman v. iii, C. Vou .no 
foul-mouthed. A. Ill-maimcred too. x68i Dhyden 
p'riar v. ii, Curb your ill-mannered /cal. il^7 Daily A'l sv. 
2oMay7/i Our Royal family aie getting a little tired of the 
well-meant, but at the .same time ill-in.iiiiiered, homage of 
well-dre.ssed crowds. 

Hence Iill-mamneredly adv., in an unmannerly 
way, rudely. Also ITl-ma-unerly a., unmannerly. 

1663 Pepys Diary ci Mar., The woisl that 1 ever .said was 
that that was insolently or ill maniierdly spoken. 1840 J. H. 
Newman Lett. (1891) I, 426 Then I bethought niyselt,‘How 
ill-mannerly !' 

Hi-meaning, -minded, etc. : see III- B. 

Ill nature, i’ll-na’ture. [Ill a. + Natuiu:.] 
Malevolent disposition or character; unkindly 
feeling ; churlishness, spitefulness. 

X691 Wood Life 25 June (O.H.S.) 111 . 365 He was told . . 
that a great deal of ill nature wa.s expressed in niy book. 
X704 Swift T. Tub Apol., If good ttnd ill nature ctiually 
operated on mankind. _ itSi Dun on Cook /’. P'osier's J'. 
i, Why need we barter ill-nature uitli each other? 

Ill-natured (i-l|ni?''urud), a. [f. iiruc. + -ed’^.] 
1 1 . Of evil or bad nature or character ; inalig 
nant. Obs. 

1645 Fuli er Good Th. in Bad T. f 1B41) 32 jMust the eai th 
..be .sad, because some ill-ii.'uured star" is .sullen V 1663 
hledela hlcdic. 261 A good humor. .di awn out tfi 
the Bodie by common, ill-natur’cl Ptirgei.s. 1773 Noursi 
in Phil, 'Trans. LXVI. 433 The wound . . was more in- 
flamed ; and the edges of it looked thick and ill-natured, 
a 1788 Pott Chirurg. IVks. 11 . 449 An ill-natured fungus. 

2 . Of evil disposition ; having, or showing, 
malevolent character or feeling ; unkindly, churlish, 
spiteful, (Of persons, their actions, etc.) 

. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1, 562 Ah cruel Failier, whose 
ill-natui'd Rage Neither thy Worth, nor Marriage can 
a.sswage! 16M Wilkins Heal Char. Ep. bijta, Some 
Ignorant and ill-natured men,. would have exposed them 
to contempt and mine. ai7o4 T, Brown Eng. bathe 
Wks. 1730 I. 29 My lord Rochester was always witty, and 
always very illuatur'd. 1865 Miss Mulock Christian's 
AJistake v. in The world is filled, not.. with only bad and 
good, but with an intermediate race which is merely ill- 
natured. 1869 Trollope He Knew etc. xvi. 126 People i-ay 
such ill-natured things. 

b. Irritable in temper ; peevish, cross. Af. 
1B25-80 Jamie.son s. V., He has a very hind heart ; but O ! 
it’s hard to live wi’ him, he’s sae ill-natured. 1843 BKTnu.NL 
iFc. Fireside Star. 80 I'm aye ill-natured when 1 think that 
you had .some hand in driving my best, .friend, from the 
hou.se in which she was born and bred. 

Hence ITl-na'turedly adv., in an ill-natured 
manner ; IiU-ua-turedness {rare), churlishness. 

1654 Whitlock Zooiomia 486 That Soule hath . . some 
jarring ill-naturedne.s.se, 1683V1LLIERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Re- 
hearsal 1. (ed, 4) 7 Phoo, Po.x, That’s ill natui’dly done 
of ’em. 1863 Cornh. Alag, Oct. 404 After all they may mic 
mean them ill-naturedly. 

Illness (i'lnesj. [f. III a. -f -ness.] J’he 
quality or condition of being ill (in various senses), 
't* 1 . Bad moral quality, condition, or character ; 
wickedness, depravity ; evil conduct ; badness. Obs. 

c 1300 Melusine 261 That we were consentyng to the 
ylnesse & dy.sobedyence of Claude ay'enst our souerayne 
lord naturel, your fader. 1333 LATtMEii Serin, Lincoln i\. 
148 When we doe ill, we shall receiue our rewarde for our 
ilnes._ 1603 Shaks. Macb. 1. v. 21 Thou Art not without 
Ambition, but without The illnesse should attend it. 1690 
Norris Beatitudes (1694) 1 . 81 Besides its own proper 
Illness, ’tis farther to be dete.sted upon the Scandal of its 
Parentage. 1718 Prideaux Connect. O. tj- N. 'Test. il. 11. 
75 The endangering of the whole Jewish State by the 
illness of his Conduct, 

t 2. Unpleasantness, disagreeableness ; trouble- 
someness ; hurtfulness, noxiousness ; badness. Ohs. 

1393 Maynarde Drake’s Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 16 Wearied 
with the lines of the waye._ ifiofi Thomas DtVA s.v. Incon- 
sonauiia. By reason of their vnaptnes and illnesse of sound, 
when two vowels or letters can not be pronounced. i6go 
Locke Hum. Und, u, xxi. (1695) 142 By the darkne.ss of 
the Night, or illness of the Weather, 1718 Berkeley Jrnl. 
Tour Italy 12 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 593 Land fiat, marshy, 
hardly inhabited for the illness of the air. 

3 . Bad or unhealthy condition of the body (or, 
formerly, of some part of it) ; the condition of being 
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ILLUDE. 


ILLOCABLB. 

ill (III a. 8) ; disease, ailment, sickness, malady. 
Also with an and pi. (The only current modern 
sense, badness being now used in the other senses.) 

1689-90 Temple Ess., Health <5- Longs Life Wks. 1731 I. 
184 Rue Ls of excellent Use for all Illness of the Stomach. 
1692 — Mem. 1672-79 (R.), While his illness lasted and 
the event was doubtful, all was in suspence. 1703 Rowe 
Fair Penit. i. i. 323 They told me you had felt some sudden 
Illness; Where are you sick? 1776 GiBBotT Decl. E. I. 
xiii. 392 F rom the inclemency of the weather, and the fatigue 
of the journey, he soon contracted a slow illness. 1838 Loett- 
HART Scott Ixxx, In the family circle Sir Walter seldom 
spoke of his illne.ss at all. 1875 Jov/ett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
280 Athletes . .are liable to most dangerous illnesses if they 
depart . . from their customary regimen. 

t Illo'cable, a Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. illocdbil-is 
that cannot he disposed of in marriage, f. il- 
+ locdre to give in marriage, to let, hire : see -BLE.] 

‘ That cannot be hiied or placed out ’ (Bailey 1721). 
Illocal liloa-kal, ill-), a. [ad. late L. illocdl-is, f. 
il- (II- ‘■i) + locdlis Local.] 

1 . Not local, having no place or location in space. 
1601 Dkacon & Walicer spirits <5* Divels 93 They are 
not most simple, most infinite, illocal, nor omnipotent powers. 

CuDWORTH Iniell, SysU 1, v, 783 To suppose these 
finite and particular Beings to be thus illocal and immove- 
able. 1893 Fairdairn Christ in Mod^ ‘I'hcol, II. ii. iii. 355 
His miraculous power is illocal and universal. 

+ 2. Out of place, misplaced. Obs. nonce-vse. 

1804 Anna Seward Lett. u8ii) VI. i8o Not to be con- 
sidered as impertinent, or (if I may be allowed to coin a 
woid, which is lawfully compounded) illocal. 

Hence Ulo'cally adv., in an illocal manner ; 
without reference to place or location. 

i678CupwQRTH ftitell. Syst. i. v. 776 It is indivisibly, and 
unmultipliedly, and illocally, there, present with that which 
is naturally divisible, and multipliable, and in a place. 

Illocality (.ilakte'liti). [f. Illocal - 1- -ITY.] The 
quality or condition of being illocal. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intel!. Syst. i. v. 783 The Fourth and 
Last Objection, against Incorporeal and Vne.xteiided Sub- 
.stance, is from that Illocality, and Immobility, (which will 
follow thereupon), of Humane Souls. 1768-^4 Tucker 
Lt. WaAnSsal I. 310 The notion of illocality is at least as 
old as Aristotle. 1837-8 Sears A than. n. viii. (1839) 178 The 
early Lutheran divines . . describe the Lord’s post-resurrec- 
tion body as endowed with the qualities of ‘impalpability, 
invisibility, and illocality '. 

Illo'comotive, a. nonce-wd, [See II-^.] Not 
locomotive, not moving readily. 

1835^ AVrtr Monthly Mar. XLIV. 464 Tct cast the slough 
of this expensive and il-locomotive humanity, and find 
yourself afloat with all the necessary apparatus of life. 

Illogic (ilp’dgik, ill-), [f Il-2 + Logic, after 
next.] The opposite or reverse of logic ; want of 
logic, illogicalness. 

1836 J. Skelton in Ed£». Ess. 88 An article pervaded by 
the fervid illogic of Mr. Kingsley’s mind. 1887 Pall Mall 
G. I Apr. 4 There is ._. one delicious bit of logic — or rather 
illogic— in this morning's choru.s._ 1889 Sat. Rev. 7 Dec., 
The illogic of the official position is clear. 

Xllogical (ilf'^dgikal, ill-), a. [f. Il-2 + Logi- 
cal,] Not logical ; devoid of or contrary to logic ; 
ignorant or negligent of the principles of sound 
reasoning. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. xii. 56 b, Illogicall lawyers 
who thinke it a fruiteles poynt of superfluous curiositle to 
understand the woords of a mans owne profession. 1663 
Cowley Verses ^ Ess., Shortness of Life (1669) 137 What 
is there among the actions of Beasts so illogical and re- 
pugnant to Reason ? vfiA Warltt-rton's Div. Legat. iii. iv. 
Wks. II. 95 I'hough their principles were often unnatural, 
their conclusions were rarely illogical. 1830 Kingsley 
Alt. Locke i. (1876) 14 A foolish and illogical antipathy. 

Illogicality (ilpdgikseTiti). [f. prec. -t- - ity.] 
Illogical quality or character; want of logic or 
sound reasoning, illogicalness ; unreasonableness. 
Also with pi. an instance of this. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 874 The utter Illogicality of 
any argument drawn from their misery. 1873 H. Spencer 
SUtdy Social, xvi. (1877) 396 The illogicalities and absurdi- 
ties to be found .. in current opinions. 1882 Athenmwn 
IS July 72/1 Another instance of unpoetic illogicality. 
Illogically' (ilp’dgikali), adv. [f. as prec. -i- 
•LY ^.] In an illogical manner ; without reference 
or recourse to logical reasoning. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 54 They, .most illogically 
confound the relations of agencie and patiencie in the same 
subject. 1732 Warburton .Vewz. xiii. Wks. IX. jR.), He 
would infer, and not illogically on such a. .Principle, that 
[etc.]. 1869 Spectator 24 July 861 The affair, .was settled 
English fashion, illogically and stupidly, but finally. 

Illo'gicalness. [f. as preix + -ness.] Illogical 
quality or character ; illogicality. 

1639 Hammond Serin., Pastors Motto Wks. 1683 IV. 346 
The illogicalness of the inference. 1683 O. U. Parish 
Churches no Conventicles 7 We may plainly see the Illogical- 
ness of his Arguing. Daily News 'LO pAz.x. 3/3 That 

curious illogicalness which the rural magisterial mind is 
sometimes ‘ very cunning in ’. 

IHogi'Cian. nonce-'md. [f. Il-^ -k Logician.] 
The reverse of a logician ; an illogical reasoner. 

1884 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta_ Ser. 1. 182 The baffled 
illogician, persecuted in one position, flee.s into another, 

Xllogicity (ibdgi'siti). rare. [f. Il- 2 -i- Logic + 
-ITY. Cf. F. illogicitdi] Illogicalness, illogicality. 

1886 Daily Tel. g Apr. 3/1 The measure , . is pervaded by 
one obvious illogicity. 


Xll-omeued (ididu-mend), a. [parasyiith. f. 
ill omen -t- -eu 2.] Having or attended by bad 
omens ; ill-starred ; inauspicious. 

1683 Dryden Tkreti. August. 48 Soon as the ill-omened 
rumour reached his ear. 1738 Glover Leonidas ii. 283 
Which you exact from these i!i-omen’d lips. 1832 Lvtton 
Eugene A. 1. iv. Without the porch. .stood the ill-omened 
traveller. 1884 Mna-C. Praed Zerofi, My blessing might 
be ill-omened. 

Xlloricated (ilpTik^'ted, ill-), <?. Zool. [f. Il-2 
+ Lokicaied.] 'VVithout a lorica or hard shell- 
like covering. So lllo'ricate a. 

1861 J. Hogg Microsc. n. ii. (ed. 3] 294 These aie desig- 
nated illoricated, which means shell-less. 

Illote (iHu-t, ill-), a. [ad. L. illdt-tisi\ Un- 
washed. 

1843 Ford Handhk. Spain i. 62 The cutaneous stucco by 
which his own illote carcass is Roman cemented. 

Illow, obs. var. of Hillo. 

i 683 R. Holme Armoury ii i.x. 186/2 We say .. Illow, 
Illow, there, there to the Grey-hound .. when we encourage 
them to follow their chase. 

Xlloyal (iloi-al, ill-), a. [f. Il-2 Loyal.] N ot 
loyal ; unloyal, disloyal. 

1626 In Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 397 The voice had 
nothing undutiful, or illoyal in it. C1630 App. ibid. I. 34 
Routs, Riots, illoyal assemblies, c 1694 D’Urfey Pills 
(1719) III. 77 Which made some call him Jacobite, Or other- 
wise Illoyal. 

So Illoyalty, disloyally. 

1882 in Standard 25 Sept. 3/1 (transl. Let. of Bismarck) 
A piece of cowardice and illoyalty. 

Xll-placed (i-bpl^'-st: see III- III), a. a. 
Badly placed or situated, b. Misplaced, that is 
‘ out of place inopportune. 

, 1633 H. Vaughan Silea Scint. 1. Mount of Olives i, Such 
ill.plac’d wit. 1662 Gerbier Princ. 14 A Pallace, like 
Cardinal Wolseyes ill-placed one . . on a low ground by the 
River side. <11797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. //(1847) I. v. 
113 Awkward and ill-placed panegj'rics. 1832 Lvtton 
Eugene A, 1. x. An ill-placed and ill-iequited attachment. 

ni-scraped, -seeming : see 111- B. 
X'll-sea'SOued, a. a. Badly seasoned or 
flavoured, b. Unseasonable. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 300 Some, his ill-.seasond 
mouth that wisely vnderstood. 1640 Habington Castara 
III. (Arb.) 138 Oreflowed by an ill season’d raine. 1843 
Judge Coleridge in ArnoltCs Life (1844) I. i. 20 So acute 
a perception of what was ill-seasoned, or irrelevant. 
i‘ll-se't» a. [f- III adv. + Set ppl a.] 

1 . Badly set or placed ; in quot. 1622, in reference 
to type-setting ; in quot. 1660 fig. 

_ 1622 Middleton Changeling n. i. (1653) Civb, Like an 
ill set book, Whose faults might prove as big as half the 
volume. 1660 R. Coke Power Hf Subj. 130 Ignorance, and 
an ill-set Conscience, excuseth no more from doing what he 
ought. 

2 . ‘Evil-disposed, ill-conditioned, having evil 
propensities ’ (Jam.). Sc. 

1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' xxxviii. (Jam.'', Auld luckie 
cries : ‘ Y e’re o'er ill set ; As ye’d hae measure, ye sud met ’. 

Ill-shaped, -shapen: see III- B. 

Xll-SOrted (iTjsp’ated ; see III- HI), a. [f. Ill 
adv. -k sorted, pa. pple. of Sort v.'] 

1 . Badly assorted or arranged ; ill-matched. 

1691 Norris Praci. Disc. 217 Without this, the Harmony 
of the Universe would be very defective, and its parts dis- 
proportionate and ill-sorted. 172S Watjs Logic iv. ii. § 3 
Ideas ill-joined, ill-.sorted, or ill-disposed. 1735 Smollett 
Quix. (1803) II. 131 His ill-sorted armour. 1819 Byron Juan 
1. 11 , He and his wife were an ill-sorted pair. 

2 . Badly suited; put ‘out of sorts’; displeased, 
‘ upset 3 v. 

181S Scott Guy M. xlv. Ye’ll be ill-sorted to hear that 
he’s like to be in the prison at Portanferry. 

ni-spealt V . : see III- B. 

Xll'Starred (i'listaud), a. [f. Ill a. -k Star sb. 
+ -ED^.j Born under, or having one’s fortunes 
governed by, an evil star (according to astrological 
belief) ; unfortunate, unlucky, ill-lated. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. V. ii. 272 How dost thou I'ooke now? 
Oh ill-Siarr’d wench, Pale as thy Smocke. a 1763 Shen- 
STONE Elegies vi. 31 lll-starr’d birds, that, listening, not 
admir’d. 1867 Howells Ital. Joitrn. 268 "rhat ill-starred 
prince. 

b. iransf. Of actions, etc. r Disastrous. 
c 1704 Prior Henry <5- Emma 593 A useless sorrow, and 
an ill-starr’d love. 1833 Miss Sedgwick Linwoods (1873) 1 . 
143 The worst ill luck in life, .is an ill-starred marriage. 

Xll-tempered (i-l|te-mpoad), a. [partly f. Ill 
adv. + tempered, pa. pple. of Tempeu v. ; partly 
parasynth. f, ill temper -k -ed^.] ' 

f 1 . Having the ‘ humours ’ or elements badly 
‘ tempered ’ or mixed ; having a disordered ‘ temper ’ 
or constitution ; in an unhealthy condition, dis- 
tempered ; in quot. 1661, unwholesome. Ohs, 

1601 Shaks. Jul, C. iv, iii. 115 When greefe and blood ill 
temper'd, vexeth him. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. ^ Min. 
67 The liver [of a hart] Is ve^ bad, and ill tempered. 1664 
Pei'ys Diary 28 June, This day put on a half-shirt . . it 
being very hot ; and yet so ill-tempered am T grown, that I 
am afeared I shall catch cold. 1685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers 
Orac. 13s The Paradox is a proof of an ill-tempered mind. 
2 . Having a bad temper; ill-conditioned; morose, 
cross, peevish. (In first quot. scarcely distinguish- 
able from I .) 

*601 Shaks. Jul. C, iv. iii. 116 When I spoke that, I was 


ill temper’d too. 1823 J. Neal^j-cj. Jonathan IL 64 You 
cross-grained, ill-tempeied, good for nothing whelp. 1849 
James Woodman ii, 1 could trust her well enough, cross 
and ill-tempered as .she is. 

Hence I:U.-te’mperedly adv., in an ill-tempered 
manner; ZTl-te'mperedness, the quality or con- 
dition of being ill-tempered (in quot. used arch . ; 
cf, sense i above). 

i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. vi, viii. § 11 The ruggedness 
and ill-teinperedness [of a branch]. 1894 E. F. Benson 
Dodo 302 Remonstrate hastily and ill-temperedly. 

Xllth. (ilj))- [f. Ill a. -k -th.] Used by and after 
Ruskin as the reverse of wealth in the sense of 
‘ well-being’ l Ill-being. 

i860 Ruskin Unto this Last Iv. 126 As mere accidental 
stays and impediments acting not as wealth, hut (for we 
ought to have a correspondent term) as ‘ illth ’. 1886 O. 
Lodge Inaug. Addr. in L'pool Univ. Coll. Mag. Mar._ 136 
A hundred sovereigns may be no wealth, but the direst 
illth, to the drowning wretch in whose pockets they seive 
only as a load to diag him to destruction. 1889 G. B. 
Shaw Fabian Ess, i. 22 iSub-heading) ‘ Illth’. 

Ill-thrived, -thriven ; see III- B. 

X'll-ti'med,- a. [f. Ill adv. -k timed, pa. pple. 
of Time vl\ Badly timed ; occurring or done at an 
inappropriate time ; unseasonable. 

1692- Vindication Pref. A ij b. How can Zeal for so good 
a thing. .be ever Ill-timed? 1723 Pope Odyss. xv. 78 The 
ill-tim’d efforts of officious love. 1791 Cowper Iliad vi. 399 
Thy sullen humours, Paris, are ill-timed. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece V, 93 Agesilaus . . saw that such severity would be 
now very ill-timed. 

XU-tougued (i’l|t»'r)d), a. [f. Ill a. -k Tongue 
-k-ED^.] Having an evil or malicious tongue ; 
speaking evil ; slanderous ; using bad language. 

<81300 E. E. Psalter cxxxix. 12 [cxl. 11] Man il-tunged,ai 
spekand. a 1536 Calisto ^ hlehb. B ij a, A yll tongyd wrech, 
wyll ye not see ? 1693 Congreve in Dryden' s Juvenal xi. 
Note vii, Thersites. An Impudent, Deformed, Ill-Tongu’d 
Fellow. 1839 Cornwallis New IVorld 1 . 215 The most ill- 
tongued ruffians that ever escaped from a penal settlement. 

Ill-treat (iditrrt), V. [f. Ill adv. -k Treat v. ; 
after the phrases ill treated, ill treatment ; cf. Ill- 
use.] trans. To treat badly ; to deal harshly, 
unkindly, or cruelly with ; to ill-use, maltreat. 

[a 1704 Locke (J.), Where men find themselves ill treated,] 
1794 Bloomfield Amer. Law Rep, 18 The Negro should 
not be ill-treated. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 398 
When we see a man ill-treating any dumb creature. 1878 
J. P. Hopps Jesus .xii. 43 They began to mock him and to 
ill-treat him. 

Hence 111-trea‘ter, one who ill-treats. 

189s W. Platt Women 94 The illtreaters of women. 

t ril-tu’rned (see III- III), a. Obs. [f. Ill 
adv, -k turned, pa. pple, of Turn &.] a. Badly 
turned, shapen, or expressed, b. Having an evil 
turn of mind, ill-disposed. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON tr. Horace's Art Wks. (Rtldg.) 

737/2 He’d bid blot all, and to the anvil bring Those ill- 
torn’d verses to new hammering [itelere jubebat, Et male 
tornatos inendi reddere versus\ a 1704 Locke (J ), A 
mixture of rudeness and ill turned confidence, a 1715 
Burnet Oiun Time (1753) V. 197 The capital gentry of 
England.. appealed to be ill turned and not to apprehend 
the dangers. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. NaU (1852) II, 676 
Horace directs to tend back the ill-turned line to the anvil. 

Xllucidate' (ilh^’side't), y. rare. [Formed, after 
L. eluciddre to Elucidate, with prefix II-^, either 
by phonetic confusion of the two prefixes, or to 
impart the force of ‘ on, upon ’, as in L. illficere, 
illumindre to shine on.] trans. To shed light 
upon ; to make clear, clear up, elucidate, 

<zi343 Boorde Fronost. Prol. in lutrod. Kuo^ul. (1870) 
Forewords 23 Astronomy doth illucydat all the other 
lyberal sciences. 1636 Blount Glossogr., lllucidate, to 
enlighten or ®ve light, to deer, or explicate cleerly. 5833 
Sir W. Hamilton Discuss, (1852) 173 The instance adduced 
to lllucidate the one method. 

Hence Illiicida'tion, the action of throwing light 
upon souaething ; lllu'cidative a. , tending to throw 
light upon something. 

1638 Phillips, lllucidation, a giving light, also an ex- 
plaining or making clear. 1^8 ’I'alfoukd Lamb's Final 
Mem. vii. 256 The following may . , be added to these, as 
illucidative of his too brief raptures. 

Xllnde (ilb 7 'd), V. Now rare. Also 6 illud. 
[ad. L. illudere to make sport of, jest or mock at, 
ridicule, occas. to trick, impose upon, f. il- (lL- 1 ) -f 
ludSre to play. Cf. obs. F". illuder (Godef.).] 

1 1 . trans. To mock, make sport of, deride. Obs. 

1316 Lyfs St. Birgeite in Myrr. our Ladye (1873) Introd. 
36 Where he was liludyd, Crueyfyed and buryed. <11572 
Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 196 Nether wold I that ye 
should begyn to illud the trewth with sophUtrie. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles l, il. ii. 22 It illudes, or mocks the wor- 
shippers of these Idols, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. A ntients Wks. 
1730 1 . 23 To refute or illude that which is opposed to him. 

2 . To trick, impose upon, deceive with false 
hopes. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxh.) 112 Illudyd by thi god- 
desse clepyd dyan. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 
XX. zza Supposyng them to be deceyued and illuded by some 
vision. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals in. in. 293 Full of 
hypoertsie and dissimulation, to lull and illude one another. 
1872 M. Collins Two Plunges for Pearl 1 . iii. 64 They had 
allowed their imaginations to illude them. 

absol. 1836 F. Mahoney Father Front, Songs France 
iv. (i860) 294 None among us seeks to illude By empty boast 
of brotherhood. 



ILLUDED. 


ILLUMraATED. 


fb. To cheat out (something). Obs. 

1541 Aci 33 Men. VIJI, c. 16 § i Illuded and deceyved 
thereof. 

t3. To evade, elude. (In quot. 1820 , absol.) Obs. 

Jn some instances there is prob. confusion with elude. 

*SS3 Brende Q. Curtins ar (R.) [He] cutt with his swoi'de 
the cordes a sunder : therby either ilhiding, or else fulfiling 
theffect of the prophesie. 1599 Broughton! s Bet. xiii. 44 
One place in Plato excepted, which the Reuerend Father 
hath notably jlluded, iSzo Moir in Blackw. Mag. Vll. 627 
The magic rainbow. .Receding, and illuding ever. 

Hence Illu'ded ppl. a. ; Illu’ding vbl. sl>, and 
ppl. a. 

^ *S47 Proclam, Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. ReJ.{ifx^ 
Ilf. n. 76 To the great Deceyte, illudyng and seducyng of 
our Subjects. 1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 192 Giuiiig no 
other credite to it than as a vision or illuding suggestion. 
i6w Healey St. Aug. Ciiie o/God 62 To passe the time in 
v.aine commendations of the labours of illuded aiitiquitie. 
1695 Lorimer Goodwin’s Disc. vii. 136 An illuding and 
mocking of them. 1745 Wauton Pleas. Melanch. 185 The 
woodman’s stroke, or distant tinkling team.. alarms The 
illuded sense. 1887 Atheneeiun 3 Dec. 745/1 They [women] 
come across unfavouralde specimens of the illuding sex. 

t Illu'dent, a. Obs. rare~^, [ad. L. iUfidens, 
-ent-em, pies. pple. of ilhldere to iLLUDE.j De- 
ceiving, deceptive ; mocking. 

Vat 1550 Phylogamus in Skellon's Wks. (1843) fntrod. 
116 O poete so impudent .. To thee the goddes prudente 
Minerua is illuclente 1 

Illu'der. rare. [f. iLLUDE-h-Eal.] One who 
illudes; a mocker, deceiver. 

xgso Bale Apol. 53 O Illuders of ryghteousnesse ! 1598 
SvLVESTER Du Barias ii. ii. 11 1. Colonies 121 False Berosus 
and such fond Deluders, (Their zealous Readers in.solent 
Jiluders), 

Zlltuue (il't^'m), t). [A. poetical shortening of 

IhLUMiNB : cf. relume, also used by Shaks. Perhaps 
influenced by F. alluuier, rallumer (OF. alumer, 
ralumer), also Oh', enlutner, of which the stem 
-lumer came through *-/«/««£?', from L. -luminare.'] 
~ Illumine : almost exclusively 

1 . trans. To light up ; to make shining or bright, 
to brighten. 

160a Shaks. Ham, i. i. 37 When yond same Starre..Had 
made his course t’ illume that part of Heauen Where now 
it burnes. 1788 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Peter's Pension Wks. 
i8i 2 II. 17 Train-oil in.stead of Wax was bid t'illuine The 
goodly company and Dancing-room. 1791 Cowpcr Odyss. 
XIX. 42 Pallas from a golden lamp illumed The du.sky way 
befoi e them. i8ai Shellijy Hellas fig A second sun array’d 
in flame, To burn, to kindle, to illume. 1873 Bedi-ord 
Sailor's Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 131 It illumes to a greater 
extent the atmosphere. 

% trans/. and To ‘light up’ (the face), as a 
smile; to enlighten or illuminate (the mind or 
understanding). 

a *764 Lloyd tr. Voltaire’s Henriade Poet. Wks. 1774 II, 
222 Descend, and with thy strong and purest light My 
verse illume ! X79S Southey Vis. Maid Orleans in. 146 
Loftier thoughts illume The enlighten’d glance. 1804 J- 
Grahame Sabbath 3*1 A smile illumes The face of some. 
i86a Neale Hymns East. Cit. (1866) 57 Till through fast- 
closed doors Thou earnest Thy Disciples to illume. 

+ 3. To set alight, kindle. Also fig. Obs. rare. 
peyaS Pope Dune. ni. 260 Yon suns, he rears at pleasure 
higher, Illumes their light, and sets their flames on file. 
1744 AKEN.SIDE Pleas. Imag, i. 363 She by this Illumes 
the headstrong impulse of desire, 
tlence Illumed (il'w'md),///. a. Also lUu'iner, 
one who or that which illumes. 

1836 I. Taylor The. Another Life (1857) 179 A wide 
illumed landscape. 1834 Keightley Mythol. Anc. Greece 
(ed. 3) 384 Castor being the Illumer, 

Illu’me, sb. rare, [f, prec. vh.] Illumination, 
1838 J. Strutkers Poetic Tales 37 The lightnings flashed 
their dread illume. 

Xllliniina))le (il'«‘minab’l), a. [ad. L. illfe- 
mindbil-is, f. illumindre : see Illumine v. + -able.} 
Capable of being illumined or illuminated, 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), lllumincdle, capable of being en- 
lightened. 1891 H. Jones Broivnlng 2^0 A drench of utter 
dark not illuminable by white. 

obs. variant of illuminato, with 
Sp. ending -ado : see Illuminati. 

*673 H. More Brief Reply 17 For there are some high- 
flown lliUminaLdosj that hold that lying ■with another mans 
wife IS not Adultery in them though in he so in others. 
Illnminant (ilbPminant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
tllitimndnt~&m, pres. pple. of illumindre to Illu- 
WTNATE.] A. adj. Lighting up, enlightening. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles rv. 493 Chrysostom stiles it [divine 
illumination] the illuminant Intellect. 1886 E. Worsdell 
Gosp Divine Help viii. (18881153 ‘Types’ and sacrifices 
■were a shadow of the good things to come’, and therefore 
not illuminant of them. 

B. rf. That which illumines or illuminates ; an- 
illuminating or lighting body, substance, or agent ; 
a source of illumination. 

In Webster 1864 noted as Obs, but subsequently in common 
use as a general term for artificial agents of light. 

. 1044 Digby Two Treat, i. xiii. (1645) 139 The refraction 
IS made towards the perpendicular drawn from the illu- 
minant to the superficies. t686 Boyle En^. Notion Nat. 
™ L * Bodies that are endow’d with it [light] . . as the 
Planets by participation from an External Illuminant. 1873 
Bedford Sailor s Pocket Bk. v. (ed. 2) 133 The illuminants 
**Bi»"*^*n^ consisted of animal or vegetable oils. 

iSoj P<ulMaU G. 20 Mar. 2/1 The incandescent lamp as a 
domestic illuminant, 1895 Chocke.tt S joeeiheart Trav. 232 
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He carried no illuminant with him except a few luclfcr 
matches. 

a. and sb. rare. [f. Illumine v., 

after Itiminary^ 

A. adj. Tending to illumine ; illuminative. 

1730-6 Bau.ey (folio), liluminary, of or pertaining to 
Illuminating. 

fl-B. sb . = Illumination. Obs ^ 

1693 I.U'ttrei.l Brie/ Rel. (1857) II. 608 The kings birth 
day., ringing of bells, illuminaries and bonefire.s. 

llluimn.ate {i\'u'ia.\net), ppl. a. and sb. Also 
6-7 -at. [ad. L. illumindt-us, pa. pple. of illn- 
mitidre (see next). 

In use as pa. pple. and ppl. adj. before the introduction of 
Illuminate ?/., of which it subsequently served as pa. pple., 
but was gradually displaced by illuminaied.'i 

A, fia, pple. and adj. 

1 . I^ighted up ; made bright by light, arch. 

J 43 *"So_U. Higden (Rolls) I. 307 Callede Delon .. in that 
liit was illuminate of the son a fore other londes. iSSS 
Eden Decades 265 Shorter nyghtes .. illuminate of the 
moone. 1603 Holland PlutarclCs Mor. 1218 He could see 
the earth no more, but the Isles all bright and illuminate 
with a mild and delicate fire. X7S3 Short in Phil. Trans. 
XLVIIl. 362 The illuminate limb of the Moon. 1843 
Longf. To a Child rod 'This rustic scat.. With its o'er- 
hangiiig golden- canopy Of leaves illuminate with autumnal 
hues. 

1 2. Enlightened spiritually ; divinely taright or 
inspired ; in technical use, converted, baptized. 
Sometimes contemptuous = professing to have the 
inner light. Obs. 

1563 WinJet Four Scolr Thre Quest. Wk.s. 1888 I. 90 The 
haly penitent man* Serapion, quha..wes illuminat be the 
spirit of prophetic, rsyg J. Field tr. Cnlmn's 13 Serm. 
Ded. B j b, loyning and conixingso neere 'with Anabaptists, 
the spirituall' illuminate, Pelagians, and other merite 
mongers. _ 2594 Nasiie Un/ort. Trav. 27 You may bee 
counted illuminate botchers for a while, but your end 
will bee Good'people pray for vs. 1613 Purciias Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 489 'The illuminate Elders of the Familists. 1617 
Moryson liin. i.-l. v. 72 Cloysters..of repenting or illu- 
minate women^ so they call whores entring Cloyster.s. 1673 
Cave Prim. Chr. i. viii. (2673) an Speaking to the illu- 
minate or B.aptize{l, <21677 Barrow Serm. (16B6) III, 
x-xiii. 258 The most illuminate Seraphims. 

3. Enlightened intellectually; well-informed, 
learned, arck. ’ 


1379 Bulke Heskins Pari, lai The illuminate doctor 
cryeth out agaynste his obcecate and blind enemies. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Beam. i. vii. § 3 If they be illuminate by 
learning. _ 1649 }. Eccliston tr. Behmen's £p. (1B86) 84 As 
tlie illuminate mind shall well see. 

4. = Illuminated 5 . 

1831 R. H, Stoddard Hymn, to Flora, Illuminate missals 
open on the meads, Bending with rosaries of dewy beads. 

B. sb. A spiritually or intellectually enlightened 
person, or one claiming to be so ; one initiated into 
‘ the mysteries ’. arch. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (ifioat too That bold attempt 
against such illuminates, and men sitting neare vnder God 
Almighties knee. i6ia T. James Jesuits' Down/. 14 Every 
lesuit takes vpon him to be an illuminate, an inculpate 
guider of soules. 1683 Tryon IVay to Health 262 This great 
Philosopher and Illuminate of his Age. i860 Lowell in 
A tlanlic Monthly Aug. 248 The illuminate too often looks 
upon the steins and flowers of language.. as mere handles 
by which to pull up the grimy tubers. 18% F. Hall in 
Natim (N.Y.) XLIX. 334/3 Not one of these illuminates 
h^ given proof of . . even a moderate acquaintance with [etc.]. 

Illiumnate (il‘«-min(?*t), v. Also 6 ilium-, 
yllumyuate, pa. t. lllumnat. [f. L. ilhl- 
Diindt-, ppl. stem of illumindre to Ihrow light on, 
light up, brighten, set in a clear light, make illus- 
trious; in med.L. to baptize, to kindle, to paint or 
limn in colours ; f. + lumeti light.] 

1. tratts. To light up, give light to. 

T335 Stevvart Cron. Scot. II. 604 Ane feild ofbirneistgold 
^ bricht, That all the land illumnatwlthgreit licht, ^1545 
Boorde P z u/R7si!, Prol. \xtlutrod.ICnowl.{,'s^']S\ Forewords25 
Lyke totheson. .illumynatyngeaswell theinferyal planetes 
as the superyal planetes. 1667 Milton P. B. vii. 350 God 
made two great lights . . And set them in the Firmament of 
Heav n To illuminate the Earth. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Bet. to Ciess Bristol 10 Apr., The mosque [is] illuminated 
■with a vast number of lamps. *736 J. M'Ure in Z. Boyd's 
Zion s Flowers (1855) App. 32/2 It is illuminated with 41 
windows. 187a Yeats Techn. Hist. Cmnm. 239 Most dwell- 
ings were illuminated by brands or torches of pinewood. 

b. To give light to, or remove blindness from 
(the eyes), esp. fig. in religious sense. 

.158a Bentley Mon. Matrones n. 209 Illuminate mine 
eies.,U good Lord, that I sleepe not in darkenes. 1396 
Spenser Beautte 20 Doe thou vouchsafe with thv 

love-kindhng hght I’ illuminate my dim and dulled eyne. 
1638 biR T. Hermbt r rav. (ed. 2) 74 He commands his 
sonnes eyes to be forfeited, but the poyson is more mer- 
cifull, Jeavmg one eye a little illuminated. 1671 Flavei 
T o sin with eyes dearly illuminated 
with the purest Light. 

2. To shed spiritual light upon ; to enlighten 
spiritually ; in quot. i 6 q 8 , to bring the Gospel to. 

(In mod. use consciously figurative from i.) 

,11 «• i- T 43 Thathyt may plese Hym 

hartys and myndys. 1348-9 
please the“ 

1 b' ^ Bishops, pastours, and ministers . . with 
P y^'le'-standyng of thy word. 1611 
The former dayes, in which after yee were 
® Sreat fight of afflictions. <7 1656 
Hales Stn a^st. H. Ghost Iracts (1677) 13 Anciently to be 
illuminated signified to be Baptized. x6^ Fryer E 


India .y P. 271 St. Baiil illuminated the lower Armenia. 
17x9 De Foe Crusoe ii, vi,That He . . would further illumi- 
n.ate them with a beam of his heavenly grace. 2875 Mannim. 
Mission H. Ghost iv, 99 Faith therefore illuminates us to 
know that God is the end for which we were made. 

3. To enlighten intellectually ; to give knowledge 
or understanding to. 

c 1366 J. Alday Xx. Boaystuau's Theat. Worldl iljb, F.x- 
cellent Doctors in this Universitie. .by whose good condition 
and doctrine all Europe is at this daye illuminated. 1633 
Jf. Hayward tr. Biondis Banhh'd Virg. 91 IDisdplines 
illuminate the intellect. _ 1776 Boswell Bet. to fohnson 
20 I’eb., You have illuminated my mind, and relieved me 
from imaginary shackles of conscientious obligation. Mod. 
Testimonial, I cannot imagine a teacher titoie gifted to 
lead, encourage, and illuminate a body of young .students. 

4. To throw light upon (a subject); to make 
luminous or clear; to elucidate. Alsu ahsoL 

1586 Ferni; Blaz. Gentrie To Gentlein. Inner 'I’eniiilc, 
Other autentique piobacioiis did illuminate and give in- 
formation. 1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Iltumrtuile, Ui 
inlighten, or make plaine. <116:^ Swiniiurnk S/oiisnls 
(16S6) 17 Which Reason might be illuminated with .sundry 
Examples. <2 2748 Watts ij.), My health is instifficieiit to 
amplify these rem.Trks, and to tlluininate the several pages 
with variety of examplc.s. 2792 Boswell /ohnson Feb, an. 
1744, The various incidents (in Johit.sori'.s ‘Life of B.-ivage ’] 
are . .illuminated throughout with .so much philosophy. 2852 
p. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iv. 267 All combine to 
illuminate the obscure period of. .history. 

5. To make resplendent or illustrious ; to shed 
a lustre upon. 

i6ot Shaks. fsil. C, i. iii. no Wlmt trash is Rome?.. 
When it .semes For the base matter, to illuminate {{>a. 
illumineth] So vile a thing as C®sar. 2632 I.tiiu.ow Trasf. 
X. 497 The chiefest Gentry.. All which in each degree., 
ilhimjnat the .soyle with grandure. 1830 D’Israeu C has. I 
III. iv. 45 Hampden was to have illuminated with his 
genius this new order of government. 2850 Roiierison 
Serm. Ser. iii. vii. 203 Self-sacrifice illuminated by love. 

6 . To decorate profusely with lights, as a sign of 
festivity or in honour of some person or some even I, 

170* Bond. Gaz. No. 3842/1 'I'he whole City being in an 
cxtr.Tordinary manner illuminated. 2727 tr. B'rezier's t oy. 
204 The Steeples of the Church were adorn'd with Ensigns 
. .and Illuminated with Lamhorns. 1863 Hiustr. Lend, Ntsns 
28 Mar. 358/2 The hotels .. and places of business weie 
illuminated with . . tran.sparencies and variegated lamps. 

7. To set alight, light, kindle, rare. 

2638 WiLL.sroRD Secrets Nat. 66 [It] will extinguish ,a 
torch that is_ lighted, and being immediately put in again, 
it will illuminate it. 1840 Tiiacickrav Pendenitis xxxviii, 
'I'he butler, .illuminated the antique Gothic chandelier. 

b. intr. (for refi.) To take fire, to kindle. 

_ r8ot Med.^ frnl, v. 583 The wood . . when it hegliis to 
illuminate, is mostly deprived of its resinous panicles. 

8 . To decorate (an initial letter, word, or text, in 
a manuscript) with gold, silver, and brilliant colours, 
or with elaborate tracery and miniature designs, 
executed in colours ; to adorn (a manuscript, inscrip- 
tion, text, etc.) with such decorative letters and 
miniatures, f Formerly, also, to colour a map. 

(In this sense it has taken the place of Ehlumini:.] 

2706 Phillips, To Illuminate, ..to draw in Gold and 
Colours the beginning Letters and other Oi nainents, as it is 
done in many old Manuscript Books ; to lay Colours upon 
Map.s and Prints. 2720 Hearnf, Collect. (O. H.S.) HI. 47 
Some of the Letters are illuminated. 1774 Wauto.s Hist. 
Eng. Poetry Dissert ii. (1775) 1 - 4z He was ,so fond of letters, 
that he did not disdain to bind and ilIumin.Tte books. 2864 
Binnet's Trial II. iii. viii. 88 'That shall be the text which 
1 choose, to illuminate and hang up in iny bedroom. 

Hence lUu-minatingr 'vbl. sb. and///. a.\ lUtt'- 
minatiixgfly adv., in an illuminating way. 

Veron I'ree-wtll 4b, Without the illuminating 
Jj^spLration of the holye gho.st. 1163* Lithgovv' 7Vav^ i, 
^1 he splendor of the illuminating Image- 1643 Milton 
-Divofxe n. iii, The illuminating guidance of Gods Law. 
1780 CowPER Table Talk 712 To shed illuminating rays C)n 
every scene and subject it stirvey.s. 1854 Tomlin.son 
Arago s Astron, 127 Each point of the illuminating surface 
will project , , a light which will diminish in the inverse 
proportton of the squaies of the distances. xSto Reade 
Liotsier ij- H. I. iz He had m.ide several trials at illu- 
minating. 2892 G. Meredith One 0/ our Conq, HI. xii. 
249 It was the more illurainatingly damnatory for being 
recognized^as the sentiment which no father should feel. 

niuuuiiated (il'z7'ininfi'ted),/// a. [f. Illu- 
minate V. -h-ED^ : cf. Illuminate <i.] 

1. Lighted up ; made light, luminous, or resplen- 
dent. 

26^ Power Exp.^ Philos, ir. 91 Such like illuminated aj-r 
as this we breathe in. _ 1723 tr. PanciroUus' Rersun Mem. 
r,t ^7 ,■*^' 1 '? Bononian Stone .. if exposed a while to the 
'uibibe the Light. 1832 Brewster 
Optics Introd. 2 Light is emitted from every point of a 
or of an illuminated body. 1884 F, J. Bkitten 
lyatch ^ Clockm. 85 Illuminated dials for turret clocks 
are as a rule made of opalescent glass, 

2. Having or cl.Tiraing spiritual enliglitenment. 

x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Ivstitie Llivb, Anabaptists-. 

testing vnto illuminated reuelations. 1768 H, Walpole 
r 3 ancient history except that 

^tne illuminated Jews is a perfect fable. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola I. i, Every revelation • v has many meanings, which 
it is given to the illuminated only to unfold. 

3. Enlightened intellectually. 

Boyle S^yle of Script (1675) 123 They believe them 
to been endowed with very illuminated intellectuals. 
1791 Rights of Man (ed. 4) 10 That august, illu- 

nunated and illuminating body of men. 183^ Carlyle 
R^, HI. viii, * But is it not the deepest Law of 
Mature that she be constant?' cries an illuminated class, 



ILLUMINATI. 

4 . Of or belonging to various societies or orders 
called iUuminaii. "Also absoL — Illuminati. 

1634 Cannu Necess, Separ. (1849) 271 One of the illu- 
minated fathers of the Familists. 1686 tr. Bmifwurs' St. 
Ignatius 11. 77 In Spain certain Visionaries, who were 
call’d the Illuminated, or Men of new Lights. 1802 Ediu. 
Rev. I. 17 The object of the Illuminated Orders was 
probably, .unattainable. 

6. Of letters, writing, manuscripts, etc. : Adorned 
with brilliant colours, metallic pigments, etc. (see 
Illuminate v. 8). 

1712 Hearne Collect. (O.H.S.) III. 372 Not only the 
Black, but all the Red (commonly call’d Illuminated 
Letters) are piinted. 1765 Blackstone Comm. (1774) 1 . 
255 A copy of thi.s act, elegantly engrossed and illuminated. 
1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Truth Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 51 
Illuminated missals. 

b. College slang. Of a text : Having an interlinear 
translation. 

1851 B. H. Hale College Words 261 Illum/uated hocks 
are prefen ed.. to ponies or hobbies, as the text and trans- 
lation in them are brought nearer to one another. 

II Illuminati (ilhrminr’toi, ib<mina-tz), sb./l. 
Also s/ng. illuminato (-a to) ; f plur. -oes. 
[Plural of L. illumindius, It. -ato ‘enlightened’, 
used in fig. sense.] A name assumed by or applied 
to various societies or sects because of their claim 
to special enlightenment in religious, or (later) 
intellectual , matters. 

a. Applied to a sect of Spanish heretics which 
existed in the 16th c. under the name Alumbrados 
or ‘ enlightened ’ ; subsequently, to a similar but 
obscure sect of Familists which arose in France in 
Louis XlII’s reign. 

1S99 Sandys Europse Sj^ec. (1632) i66 An other pestilent 
Sect there was not long since of the Illuminati in Aragon, 
1652 R. Boreman Countr. Catech. ii. s The Illuminatoes of 
the times, the Anabaptists. 1686 tr. Bouliours' St. Igna- 
tius II. 77 The InquLitors . . were induced to believe, that 
. .the Person, .might either be an Illuminato or a Lutheran. 
1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists * Papists (1754) 
I. ii. 114 The Alumbrado’s or Illuminati of Spain. 

b. Used to render Ger. llhminaten, the name 
of a celebrated secret society, founded at Ingolstadt 
in Bavaria, in 1776, by Professor Adam Weishaupt, 
holding deistic and republican principles, and 
having an organization akin to freemasonry ; hence 
applied to other thinkers regarded as atheistic or 
free-thinking, e. g. the French Encyclopaedists. 

*797 J.- 'RoBisos Ultle) Proofs of a Conspiracy against all 
the Religions and Governments of Europe, earned on in the 
secret meetings of Freemasons, Illuminati, and Reading 
Societies. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. iig 
The doctrines of the Illuminati and principles of Jacobinism. 
x8o2 Kfctt Elew. Gen. Kncnvl. 71 (Jod.) The Freethinkers 
of England, the Philosophists of France, and the Illuminati 
of Germany. 

c. gen. Persons affecting or claiming to possess 
special knowledge or enlightenment on any sub- 
ject : often used sativically. 

1816 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall i. The conversation 
among these illuminati soon became animated. 1846 H. 
Rogers Ess. I. iv. 157 What was dark to himself was 
happily quite clear to these illuminati [the alchemists], 
1850 Marg. Fuller Ei/e mltliout Life within (i860) 41 
Wilhelm is deemed worthy of admission to the society of 
the Illuminati, that is, those who have pierced the secret of 
life, and know what it is to be and to do. a 1878 Sir 
G. %ZQ-VT Recollect, iii. (18791 iii All thanks and honour., 
to the older Pugin, however much our illuminati may sneer. 
1887 Contempt Rev. Apr. 592 An illuminato like Katkoff 
may w'rite as if Russia was invincible ; practical men know 
better. 

Illuxulinatio]]. (ilh7minJi’j3n). [a. F. illumina- 
tion (14th c., Oresme), ad. L. illnmindtion-em, n. 
of action f. illiimindre to Illumine, Illuminate.] 

1 . The action of illuminating ; the fact or con- 
dition of being illuminated ; a lighting up, a sup- 
plying of light. 

Circle 0/ illnmindtion : see Circle sd. 2 a. 

1363 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) tx Fyre scattered in the 
ayre, or illuminations, are generated jn the lowest region of 
the ayre. 1603 Holland Ptutarch's Mor. 1292 Mercurie 
..plaied at dice with the Moone, and won from her the 
seventieth part of every one of her ilUtminatidns. _ 1766 
tr. Beccaria's Ess. Crimes xi. (1793) 44 The illumination of 
the streets during the night at the public expense. 1784 
CowrER Tash iv. 274 The glowing heai th may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination. i8i6 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 83 
The circle separating Day from Night, or the light from 
the dark hemisphere of the earth, is called the Circle of 
Illumination. 1869 Tyndall in Forhi. Rev. i.Feb. 226 
The source of illumination chosen was the electric light. .. 
The dirt and filth, .were strikingly revealed by this method 
of illumination. 

b. Optics. Degree of lighting up ; the intensity 
of the light falling upon a surface, as measurable by 
the amount reflected from each unit of the surface. 

1863 Atkinson tr. Ganot's Physics § 410 The illumination 
of a surface placed in a beam of parallel luminous rays is 
the same at all distances. 1875 Urt's Diet. Arts 11 . 881 
Experiments for determining the relative illumination of 
the diflferent lights. 

c. Directly _ftg. or in fig. context. 

1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. v. iB Our understand- 
ingb being eclipsed. ,we must betake our selves to wayes of 
reparation, and depend upon the illuiniiiation of our en- 
deavours. i66z Stillingfl. Ori^, Sacr.\\. v, § s Nature is 
sensible of. . the imperfection of its own light, and therefore 
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seems rather to require further illumination. 1823 Lamb 
Elia Ser. ll. Superannuated Man, The prospect.. threw 
something of an illumination upon the darker side of my 
c^tivity. 

2 . Spiritual enlightenment ; divine inspiration ; 
\spec. baptism {pbs.''). (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1398 Thevisa Barth. DeP.R. ii. viii. (MS. Hark 614I iob/2 
He clepeh & bringeh he nejrer ordris, to be parteners of ]:e 
illumynacioun of jie schynynge of god. c 1450 tr. De Imita- 
Hone III. Contents xxvii, A praierfor illumimacion of mynde. 
1570 Dee Math. Pref. 15 Speciall priuiledge of Illumina- 
tion, or Reuelation from heauen. 1640 Habington Castara 
HI. (Arb.) 112 Confounding with supernatural! illumination, 
the opinionated judgement of the wise. 1723 tr. Dupin' s 
Eccl. Hist, ijph C. I. V. 57 Besides the Name of Baptism 
. . they gave it also the Name of Illumination, of Light, of 
Circumcision. 1845 H. J. Rose Theology in Encycl. 
Metrop. II. 872/1 Ecclesiastical History gives us several 
instances of similar claims to prophecy and divine illumi- 
nation. 1857 Keble Eucharist. Adorat. 15 In baptism 
we are illuminated, in illumination adopted. 

b. pi. An instance ot this ; an inspiration ; a 
revelation. 

_ c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 17 pe deuelle entirs pan by fals 
illumynacyons, and fals sownnes and swetnes, and dyssaues 
a mans saule. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 220 Madoc 
ingeniously perusing the older illuminations and seeing in 
some things the prophecie of this authentique Bardli. 17^ 
Harmer Observ. ix. vi. 250 Worship God.. to Whom in 
justice you ought to ascribe these illuminations. 1878 
C. Stanford Symb. Christ i. 12 Whose soul was.. visited 
with preternatural illuminations. 

3 . Intellectual enlightenment ; information, learn- 
ing ; f occas. in pL, intellectual gifts. Also, the 
‘ enlightenment’ or doctrines of the Illuminati. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 12 They (Columbus and 
Americus] had an Antecessor from whose writings and 
Plats they had their illuminations. 1658 Evelyn Diary 
27 Jan., These and the like illuminations, far exceeded 
his age. 1692 Ray Dissol. World iii. ix. (1732) 401 After 
further Illumination they were better informed. _ 1862 
Lewes Stud. Aniiu. Life i. 41 From the illumination of 
many minds on many points. Truth must finally emerge. 
1881 J. C. Shairp Poetry Iv. 105 To turn the tide 

against the Illumination, of which Voltaire, Diderot, and 
the host of Encyclopaedists were the high priests. 1886 
Dowden Shelley I. 534 The materialistic philosophers of 
the French llluminaiion. 1893 Sir R. Story of Sun 

7S The illumination which mathematics alone can afford. 

4 . The lighting up of a building, town, etc. (now 
usually in a decorative way, with coloured lights 
arranged in artistic designs, etc.), in token of festivity 
or rejoicing, b. with an and pi. An instance of 
this ; also pi. the lights, or figures composed of 
lights, used in such decoration. 

i6gt Luttrell Brief Rel. (}%3i) ^3 With many bone- 

fires and illuminations at night. x698_Fryer Acc. E. India 
<Sr A 94 A Time of Soleinnity sometimes kept for several 
Weeks together with Illuminations on their House.s. 1767 
Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 IV. 39 At the Church of None 
Dame, where we went to see a magnificent illumination, 
with figures, etc. 1823 Byron y/wt vn. xUv, When London 
had a grand illumination. .So that the .streets of colour’d 
lamps are full. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 Sept., The illuminations 
were really magnificent. 

attrib. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xiii, It was an illu- 
mination night. 

f 5 . Elucidation. Obs. rare—^. 

1636 B. Harris ParivaVs Iron Age L xvi. 32 For the re- 
stauration of learning, and for the illumination and illustra- 
tion of Sciences. 1658 Phillips, Illumination, the same 
[as I llucidatioH, an explaining or making clear]. 

6 . The embellishment or decoration of a letter 
or writing with bright or luminous colours, the use 
of gold and silver, the addition of elaborate tracery 
or miniature illustrations, etc. : see Illuminate v. 8. 
b. with//. The designs, miniatures, and the like, 
employed in such. decoration, “ha Formeily, also, 
the colouring of maps or prints. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Illumination, . . a laying colours 
upon Maps or Printed Pictures; so as to give the greater 
light, as It were, and beauty to them. 1856 Ruskin Mod, 
Paint. III. IV. viii. § g The distinctive difference between 
illumination and painting proper, being, that illumination 
admits no shadows, but only gradations of pure colour. 
1838 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Jmls. II. 112 Beautiful illu- 
minations, the vermilion and gold of which looked as 
brilliant now as they did five centuries ago. 1870 Ruskin 
Led. Art \. 138 Perfect illumination is only writing made 
lovely ; the moment it passes into picture making it has 
lost Its dignity and function. 

Illxuniuatisin. (ilbl'min^tiz’m). [f. iLLUin- 
NAT-i or Ger. llluminat-en -i- =Illuminism. 

1798 Han. More Fern. Educ. (1799) I. 42 Poetry as well 
as prose, romance as well as history, writings on philo- 
sophical as well as on political subjects, have thus been 
employed to instil the principles of Illuminatism. 1842 
Blackw. Mag. LI. 52 There would be ample materials .. in 
the mesmerism of F ranee, and the illuminatism of Germany. 

lllTUUiuatist ^ [il'z 7 'min<?tist). [f. as prec. + 

-1ST.] = Illuminist. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret 11. vii. (1871) 274 A third sect, 
who are less despised, and yet are more contemptible — the 
Iliuminatists. t88o T. Vvass Forty Years' Recoil. 13 The 
day dreams of the Illuminatist.s, St. Simon and Fourier. 

Illu'minatist A rare. [f. Illuminate o. -isi.] 
An illuminator of manuscripts. 

184s J. Saunders Cabinet Pici. Eng. Life, Chaucer loi 
It is the monks leaving work . . but the caligrapher and the 
illuminatist stir not. .they go on busier than ever. 

lU’tUUiuati’tre (ibz 7 *mine'tiv, -etiv), a. (sh.) [f. 
L. illumindi-, ppl. stem of illiimindre to Illumi- 


ILLUMINATORY. 

NATE; see -ative. Cf. F. illuniinatif (15th c., 
Gerson).] 

1 . Having the property of illuminating, lighting 
up, or affording light. 

1644 Digbv Two Treat, i. iv. (1645) 3 ^ The illuminative 
action of fire. 1706 Phillips, Illuminative Month,, .th&t 
-space of Time, during which the Moon gives Light, or is to 
be seen betwixt one Conjunction and another. 1870 J. 
Scoffern Stray Leaves Science 106 Carbon, .united with 
hydrogen, .becomes ordinary illuminative gas. 

Fg. *833 Carlyle in Wemyss Reid Life Ld. Houghton 
(1891) 1 . xi. 526 The sight of your face will be illuminative 
to everybody in these premises. 

2 . Having the quality or claim of illuminating 
spiritually or intellectually ; spec, applied to the 
second stage of spiritual advancement : see quots. 

1649 Jer. I’AVLORtrf. Exeiup. 1. V. iii. go After .. the puni- 
tive part of repentance Is resolved on, and begun, and put 
forward . . we then enter into the illuminative way of re- 
ligion ; and set upon the acqiiist of virtues and the purchase 
of .spiritual graces. *654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xxv. 287 
Illuminative and inspired physick he detested. 1669 Wood- 
head St. 'I eresa i. x.xii, (1671) 144 After many yeare.s first 
passed through the Purgative way, and some advance made 
in the Illuminative. 1830 Southey in For. Rev. ,5- Cent. 
Misc. V. 31S The purgative, illuminative, and unitive stages 
of devotion. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vi. vii. II. 108 A 
glimpse into the interior of the Berlin Schloss .. which will 
be illuminative to the reader. 1872 Liddon Elem. Relig. 
iv. 125 Revelation must be not merely illuminative, but 
remedial. 

b. Const, of. rare. 

1701 Norris Ideal World i. iii. 157 Upon the contraiy 
supposition, that of God's knowing the creatures in them- 
selves, the consequence will be, that the cieaturesare freely 
illuminative of their Creator. 

3 . Pertaining to the illumination of writing. 

1870 T. Nichols Handy Bk. Brit. Plus. iv. 393 The finest 

and richest specimen of Anglo-Saxon illuminative art. 

B. sb. An illuminating agent, rare. 

aijss. Ken Hymnotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 246 The 
Book inspir’d . . There all Inflammatives of Love Divine ; 
There all sublime llluminatives shine. 

Hlximmato, sing, of Illuminati. 

Illuiuinator (ilhrmineitar). [ad. L. illumi- 
nator, agent-n. f. illuniindre to Illuminate. Cf, 
F. illuminateur (17th c.).] 

1 . He who or that which illuminates or gives 
light ; an illuminating agent, 

1398 Florio, Illuminatore, an illuminator or light-giuer. 
17SS Johnson, Illuminator, one who gives light, 1834 New 
Monthly Mag. XLIL 260 Steam and gas . . are the grand 
facilitators and illuminators of the intercourse of the most 
distant provinces. _»883 Century Mag. XXVI. 339 ’To pio- 
duce a cheap illuminator from water. 

b. techn. Applied to various instruments or 
devices. 

а. In a microscope or other optical instrument : A lens or 
mirror for concentrating the light, b. In Surgery: An in- 
strument for directing a strong light into any cavity of the 
body, or for illuminating an internal pmt. C. A glazed 
opening in a floor, the deck of a ship, etc., to admit light to 
the part beneath. 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr. 9, Fig. 4 is an illumi- 
nator for opaque objects. 

2 . One who illuminates or enlightens spiritually. 

(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. u88i) 15 The holy ghoost, con- 
firmatour and lllumynatour of al good werkes. a i7ii Ken 
Hymns Evaug. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 180 For heav’niy Truth 
dispos’d, Then their Illuminatour they adore. 1866 J. G. 
Murphy Comm. Exod. xxviii. 30 The Lord above is the 
great Illuminator of the darkened soul. 

3 . One who enlightens intellectually, who im- 
parts instruction or knowledge ; applied contemp- 
tuously to the 1 8th century Illuminati. 

1777 Pennant Zool. IV. Advt. 4 That wonderful man 
(after Ray) the greatest illuminator of the study of Nature. 
*790 Hist. Europe in Ann. Reg. ii/i The new illuminators, 
who despised all experience, and disdained all wisdom hut 
their own. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 214 The light 
of philosophy, when it is confined to a small minority, points 
out the possessors as the victims, rather than the illuminators, 
of the multitude. 1862 F. Uma. Hindu Philos. Syst. 215 
note, It is one’s .self that apprehends, and.. the illuminator 
desiderated by the Vedantins is superfluous. 

1 4 . One who makes resplendent or illustrious. 

1605 Verstegan Dec. Iniell. vii. (1634) 203 The poet 
Geffery Chaucer, who , . is of some called the first illuminator 
of the English tongue. 

б. One who embellishes letters with gold and 
colours, or manuscripts with ornamental writing 
so embellished : see Illuminate v, 8. 

[*6ss. Fuller Hist. Camb. 24 Illuminafores, such as 
gave light and lustre to Manuscripts.] 1699 Wanley in 
Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 286 It seems to me to have been 
the name.. of the Illuminator. 1708 Hearne Collect. 8 Oct. 
( 0 . H. S.) II. 138 They are . . of a . . large size for y” use of 
y“ Illuminators. 1762-71 H. Walpole Yeriue's A need. 
Paint. (1786) I. 69 The most valuable artists of that age were 
the illuminators of manuscripts. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 

It. 1 st, II. 244 Fra Angelico, educated as an illuminator 
of manuscripts. 

lUtl'luiliatory, a. rare. [f. L. illiitnindt- (see 
Illuminate ti.) + -obt.] Illuminative ; explanatory. 
(In quot. 1763, applied to the colouring of a map.) 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst. Geog. VI. 512 In the leaf con- 
taining the whole dutchy of Silesia, the division of the 
county is erroneously marked, . . the principality of Jauer 
belonging to the prefecturate of Breslau , . whereas the 
illuminatory strokes include it within that of Brieg. 1822 
Whewell Let. to Hare 17 July in Todhunter Acc, W.'s 



ILLUMINE. 
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ILLUSION. 


iris. (1876) n. 47 You have time plenty to look forwards to 
the commencement of your llluminatory course in October. 

Illumine (il'?^ rain), v. Also 4-6 illumyiie. 
yll-. [a, F. illuminer ( 1 2~i3th c. in Hatz,-Darm.), 
ad. L. illuminated = Illuminate v. 

1 . trans. To light up, shed light upon ; to shine 
upon or into ; to light up in token of rejoicing or 
honour. 


137S Barbour Br 7 tre'im. 228 Thairsperi.s, thairpennownys, 
fk thar scheldis Of licht lllumynit all the feldis. 1447 
Bokenham SeytUys (Roxb.) 22 A ful gretli lyht Illiimyned 
sodeynly that derk presoun. 1500-20 Dunbar Thistle <S' 
Rose 41 lllumynit our witli orient skyis brycht. 1667 
Milton P. L. t, 666 The sudden bla2e Far tound illumin’d 
hell. 1794 Sullivan Riem Mat. I. 375 Clouds .. Illumined 
by the sun, 1852 Tennyson Ode IVellhigtou viii, When 
the long-illumined cities flame Their ever-loyal iron leader’.s 
fame, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 202 The Aiguille and 
Dome were most singularly illumined. 

_/lg-. 1 a 1550 in Dunbar's Poems (1890) 322 Jesus tlie Sterne 
of most bewte In the is rissin . . Fro dirknes to illumyiie the. 
1856 Sat, Rev. 11 . 465/2 Casual expressions ..illumine 
hidden depth.s in the man’s heart and character. 

b. To give light or sight to (the eyes). 

1548 Hall Chrooi., Hen. VJI-I 188 b, VVlien god had 
illumined the eies of the kyng. 1567 Tnall Treas. 11850) 30 
Who ilumineth myne eyes to see my saluation. 

c. intr. To become light or bright ; to be illu- 
minated. 

1500-20 Dunbar Thistle fs- Rose 21 All the houss illumynit 
of hir lemys. Ibid. 157 All the land illumynit of the licht. 
*773 J- Ross Frairicide iv. 598 (MS.) The clouds up-nse, 
and Heav’n’s dark hemisphere Illumines as they pass. 1801 
Anna Seward Lett. (iSii) V. 395 Our city illumines to- 
morrow, 

2. To enlighten, spiritually; to convert; to in- 
spire. (The earliest sense in Eng.) 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 14 When the resone..es 
illuminede with giace for to be-halde Godde and gastely 
jhynges. 1382 Wvclif Heb. vi. 4 Hem that oonys ben 
illumyned [L. illuminai 'i\. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay- 
inon xiv. 336 Good loid, ye created and made our fader 
Adam, .and yllumyned him with the grace of the holi gost. 
1554 in Strype Reel. Mem. (1721) 111. App. xvii. 43 Which 
faith is. .wrought by the H. Ghost ..Where through .. the 
mind is illumined. 18.. I. Williams Hymn., ‘Disposer 
Supreme The lights thou hast kindled In darkness around, 
O may they illnraiiie Our .spirits within. 

3. To enlighten mentally or intellectnall}'. rare, 

a 1529 Skelton Bo'wge ofCourte 20 Ignoruunce full soone 

dyde me dyscure, And shewed that in this arte I was not 
sure ; For to illumyne, she sayde, I was to dulle. c 1532 
Remedie 0/ Love xxx, O ye muses nine Whilom ye were 
wont to be mine aide & light, My penne to direct, my braine 
to illumine. 1667 Milton P. L . i. 23 What in me is dark 
Illumine. 1784, De Lohue's En^. Const, Life, Whose labours 
delighted and illumined mankind. 1847 Lytton Lucretia 
11. vi, This benighted mind, only illumined by a kind of 
miserable astutenes.s. 

4. To brighten as with light, to make radiant. 

1508 Dunbar Goldyn Targe 258 Thy fresch anamalit 

termes celicall This mater coud illumynit haite full brycht. 
1592 Shaks,_ Ven. ,5- Ad. 486 And as the bright sun glorifies 
the sky. So is her face illumined with her eye. 1851 Longf. 
Gold. Leg. t. Castle Vauisberg, Like a happy lover Who 
illumines life with dreaming ! 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 
34 Delight their faces illumines. 

5. To illuminate (manuscripts, etc.) ; also ft^. 

1717 Pope Let to Lady M. IV. Montagu Oct., She.. had 

his sonnets curiously copied out, and illumined with letters 
of gold. _ 1738 — Epil. Sat. 11. t2T To Cato Virgil pay’d one 
honest line ; 0 let my Country's Friends illumine mine ! 

Hence Illu-mined ppl. a. Hlu.-miiiing vbl. sb, 
and ppl. a. {lit. and Jig.) 

1382 WvcLira Cor. iv. 6 To the illumynyngeof the Science 
of the Cleernesse of God._ 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
T53*) * The sentences of illumyned doctonrs concernynge 
perfeccyon. 1641 Milton Reform. 11. (1851) 68 The third 
Subsistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit. - 1727-41 
Chambers CycL s.v., The sect of illumined was revived in 
France in the year 1634. .but they Were so hotly pursued by 
Louis XIII, that they were soon destroyed. The brothers 
of the rosy cross, are sometimes also called illumined. 1777 
G. Forster F oy. round Hiorld I. 55 We procured a bucket 
full of the illumined sea-water, i860 Pusey Min, Proph.^-i^ 
Another illumining of the Holy Spiiit came for tlie benefit 
of those who received the prophecy. 

UlnuiiillSG’. [ad. F. illumini, pa. pple. of 
27/M/«w2fir to Illumine, used subst. ; see-EE.] One 
of the Illuminati. 


Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 430 Having its Ministr;; 
Councils, and Army filled with Illumines who aie by pre 
fession enemies to Monarchy.] 1800 W. Taylor in Montht 
Mag. yill. 600 The order of Illuminees went to work onl 
with the weapons of oral and written, instruction. 

lUuminer (ilk^-minai). Also 5 illumynou] 
-are, 7, 9 -or. [f. Illumine v. -f-ERi, In isth < 
found also with AF. ending -otir (;— OF. -eor^eur 
-dtbrem), whence also later -or. For i6th c. Si 
form in -are, see -abH.] 

1 . An illuminator ; an enlightener, lit. and fig. 
c 1450 tr. De Imilatione iii. ii. 63 Lorde god, inspitour . 
lilumynour of prophetes. 1483 Caxton Gold, Leg. x, 
IK. buppl.) We haue grete nede of adoctour..ofa condyte 
o or illuminer. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W, 153 

i8o b, An illumyner or a gyuer of lyght. 1655 Fuller C, 
Hist. i^v. 1. § 48 A great Refiner, and Illuminer of 01 
English tongue. 

■t 2 . A source of light ; a luminary. Obs. 

cigoo Lancelot 3 The brycht and fresch illumynare TJl 
riMtb ally in his fyre chare. x686 Goad Celest. Bodies 
Jtui. 75 Ihe Pyramid of Illumination, .enlarges her basis s 
much the moie as the Illuminor is remote. 


•j* 3. An illuminator of manuscripts, etc. Obt. 
a 1661 Fuller IVorllites, Camthridgesli. i. (1662) i6r The 
best Illuminer or Limner of our age. 1824 J. Johnson 
' J ' ypogr . 1. 605 The whole body of monks, scribes, illuniinors, 
and readers. 

Illuxuiuism (iPrJ-miniz’m). [ad, F. illunii- 
nisme (lu Diet. Acad. 1835), iUwniner to Il- 
lumine : see -ism.] The doctrine or principles of 
the Illuminati, or of any sect so called ; gen. a 
theory, doctrine, or practice which involves belief 
in. or claim to extraordinary spiritual or intel- 
lectual enlightenment, or an aim or purpose to 
bring about such enlightenment in society. 

1798 Vy. TAYLOR.in Sfoni/ily Rev. XXVII. 509 The history 
of illumincsiii will form a.inost interesting chapter in modern 
ecclesiastical annals. 1811 Shelley Let. to Godwin 2 Mar., 
The very great influence which some years since was gained 
by Illumiiiism. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 548 In Spain, 
Illuminism associated itself with freemasonry. 1856 R. S. 
Vaughan Mystics {xZ 6 o) II. viii. ix. 99 In that age of pio- 
fessed Illuminism, in the times of Voltaire and Diderot, 
when univen-ial Anfkldrung was to banish every mediffival 
phantasm. i86rr H. Browne in Aids to P'nith vii. 295 The 
very principle of illuminism was, that tlieie is, in man's 
inmost consciousness, an intuitional knowledge of truth. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul xxxi.x. II. 266 Conceited illuminism is 
as deep an offence against charity as saintly self-satisfaction. 

ZUuiuiuiS't^ (ilbl-minist). [f. as prec. ; see 
-isr.] One who holds the doctrine of illuminism ; 
one who claims to have or aims at a high spiritual, 
intellectual, or moral enlightenment ; one of the 
Illuminati. Also attrib. 

1840 Fraseds blag. XXL 549 Malte-Briin . .was likewise 
an Illumiiust refugee. i866 Contemp. Rev, I. 380 The 
illuminists of last century — Voltaire and his school. 1871 
Morley Crit. Misc, I. 117 The mystical, or, as he [de 
Maiatre] said, the illuminiat side, of his mind. 1M7 Dowden 
Shelley I. iii. rra How Spaiticus Weishaupt founded the 
Society of Illuminists. 

Hence Illumini’stio a., pertaining to illuminism, 
or the illuminists. 
i860 in Worcester citing Eclectic Rev. 

IlIH-'miiList [f. Illumine v. h- -ist.] A pro- 
fessional illuminator of manuscripts, etc. 

i8i6 Singer Hist. Cards 104 Rude outlines .. intended to 
pass through the hands of the Illuminist, 
llluiumize (d'^'minoiz), v. [f. as prec. + -I 7 -E.] 
T inlr. To be an illuminist; to play the illuminist. 
1800 Coleridge LH. to Southey 25 Jan. Lett. 1895 I. 323 
If to act on the belief that all things are the process, and 
that inapplicable truths are moral falsehoods, be to illuminize, 
why then I illuminize 1 

2. trans. ‘ To initiate into the doctrine or prin- 
ciples of the Illuminati ’(Webster 1828 citing 
Review).. 

Ulumliior : see Illumineb. 

'tlllu'iumo'us, a.^ Obs. [f. Il-1+ Lumin- 
ous : after illumine, ’etc.] Bright, iiluminatory. 

<71485 Dighy Myst. (1882) ut. 623 J)e hemys of grace xal 
byn Illumyiiows. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus 111. 180 And sa 
the richt .salhe Iiruminous. 1745 Eliza Heywood Fern. 
Sped. (1748) II. 208 It is not. from below we are to expect 
any illuminous emanations. 

lUuminouS (il'z^-minos, ill-), a? rare. [f. 
lL-i^ + Luminous.] Non-luminons, opaque, daik. 

_ 1656 Blount Glossogr., Illuminous lilluminosus), without 
light. 184a Sir H. Taylor Edwin the Fair 11. ii,This life 
. . to him Is but a tissue of illuminous dream's. 

II lU'U.pi (i'lwpi). Easi~Ind, Also illupie, 
illipe(e, illoopoo,_ilpa, illupa. [Tamil iluppai 
or iruppai, Malayalain irzippai\ An evergreen 
tree, Russia longifoha (N.O. Sapotacem), a native 
of Southern India, Illufiz' oil, a fixed solid oil 
obtained from the seeds of this tree. 

1832 H. PiDDiNGTON Index Plants India Illipee. 
1842 W. B. O’Shaughnessy Bengal Dispensatory, Illupei, 
lllupi. 1858 S IMMONDS Diet. Trade, Illipe Oil, Illoopoo Oil, 
a solid oil expressed from the seeds of Bassia longifolia. 
c 1865 Letheby in Circ. Sc. 1 . 95/1 Il/,a oil, or Ehopei 
unnay, . . is expressed from the seeds of the Illupie tree . . 
that IS . . abundant in the Madras Presidency. 1875 Ore's 
Did. A ris, Illoopa oil. . used in India for illuminating pur- 
poses, and for the manufacture of soap, 

'klUuTe, lUuTemeiit. Alterations of Allure, 
Allurement, under -the influence of words havine 
pi efix il-. ® 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor. xi. 3 note. The .sweet mouthes 
and urements of Hereticke^ X638 SirT. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 218 [He] illured from Babylon six hundred thousand 
s<>ules. 11651 Burton's Anat. Mel. ni, ii. m. jv. 494 If.these 
dlurements [earlier edd. allurements] do not take place for 
Simierus. a 1661 Fuller (Webster), The devil .insnareth 
the souls of many men, by illuring them with the muck 
of this world, to undo them eternally. 

i'U-U'Sagfe. [Properly two words 
like hotrsh usage, zvorse usage, but commonly hy- 
phened under the influence olill-used.l The action 
of using or treating ill ; bad or unkind treatment. 

[15^ in J. Hooker Life Sir P. Carew (1857) 234 The cruel' 
and 111 usages of my L. Depu^ and S'^ Peter Carew.] 1621 
Burton -Anat Mel. i. u, iv. li, Too much severity and ill 

■» 

Ill-'ase (idiyz7‘z),s7. [Properly two words, r7/adv. 
+ MW vb. which under the influence of ill-used 
(aided, perhaps, by abuse, tnisuse) have come to be 


hyphened.] trans. To ‘use’ or treat badly; to 
deal cruelly, unkindly, or ittconsidcralely with. 

1841 Browning Pippa Introd. 30 If thou ill-nscst Me, who 
am only Pippa. 1858 I.d. St. Leonards H andy- Bk. Ptop 
Law xiii. 80 The object of the Act was to ptolect tiiotlieis 
from the tyianiiy of hu.shand.s who ill-use them. 1876 T. 
Hardy Kthelberta (1890)79, I would .. never desert you. 
ill-use me how you might ! 

Ill-'ased (i-l|yM'zd), pa. pple. and Jpl. a. [Orig, 
two words, ill adv. and ziscd jta. pjiic., liyphcncii 
when used attrib. ; now trealccl as pa. pple. of 
prec. vb.] liadly ‘ used ’ or Ircatod ; ill-trcaled. 

1594 Shaks. A’A/t, III, IV, iv. 31,6 ( I fiay). Sweat e not hytitnu 
to come, for that thou hast Mtsvs’d ere vs'il, by times ill- 
v.s’dXo]repast [()w. ini.sused. o'eipa.stj. c 1600 So/in.xiv, 
The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edgi*. a 1656 Bi*. 
Hai.l A'iw. U'ks. (ififxi) ioy'iltos(;.. guests who fiiidc them- 
selves ill used. 176SSMOI.LI Ti 'I'ritv. .s:li.ii7(i(,) 1 1 . -.-55 If I am 
ill-used at the post-Tiousc in England, I can be ai < tiinmodaled 
elsewhere. 1832 Tennyson Lolos-Jtaten, 163 An ill used 
race of men. 

Hence I'-ll-wsedness, condilion of l>cing ili-ust-d. 

1869 FIr.s. WiHiNLY IVe Guls vi. <1873)95 A tone ufiuiiet 
ill-usedness. 

lllu'si'ble, a. rare. [f. L. Ulus-, itpi. su-ni of 
ilhlde-re to Illude : ste -ible.] Capable of iteitig 
ill tided or deceived. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 98 God is not an illnsihle 
God, to be carried with promises, or purposes only. 

Illusion ( Whi'ipnx). Also 4- fi illusyonfo, 4-6 
-sioun, 6 -tion. [a. F. illusion (lathc. in 0 .\f. 
Rsal. Ixxviii. 4), ad. L. illusidn-ein mocking, jeei- 
ing, (inViilg.) deceit, illusion, n. ol actioif [.iltndei e 
to Illude.] The action ol illuding, tlie condition 
of being illuded; thatwheicby one is illuded. 

1 1 . The action of deriding or mocking; deiisifni, 
■mockery. Also (with pli) an instance of this. Obs. 
(App. only a.s transl. of, or in reference to, L. illusw.t 
1382 Wvclif Isa. Ixvi. 4, I .shiil cliesen the ilhisiiiun- 
I1388 scornyngis] of hem. c 1450 Mtrour Salnm ioun 
Remyttyng the to pilat after this illtisionne. xsz 6 Pilg?. 
Perf, (W. de W. 1531) a-jg!), On his betr.ijeiigu .-lod iiln- 
syons, how he was mocked & scorned befeue Amu and 
Cayphas. _ 1567 Ps. l.vxi.x. in Gude <)• Codlic B. (.S. T. h.) 
J18 Our ntchtbouris..leuch at \s with greii lllusioun. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Illusion, a mocking or scoining. 

2 . t a. The action, or an act, of deceiving the 
bodily eye by false or unteal appearances, or the 
•mental eye by false prospects, staiemcnls, c tc. ; de- 
ception, delusion, itefooliiig. Obs. 

I 1340 Hami-oi.e Prose Tr. 17 Wha-so pan will heie 
aurigell.s sange, and iioghte be dyssaytiede by feyiiyngu . . n<! 
by illusyoneofjje enemy. 41386 CnAi’Ci,HCrt«.lVc7/f. Piol.&i 
J'. 120 To inuchel folk we doon illu.sion. 41470 Hinrv 
Wallace vii. 5 With suttelte and wykkit illusione, The 
wortbt Scottis to put to confusitjiie. 1529 Mo«i' Dyalogc 1. 
W ks. 130/2 Done by the deitil . . for the illu.syon of them that 
wtth ydolatry had de.serued to be deluded. 1613 SnAi:*,. 
Hett, F///,i, ii. 178,1 told niy Lord tlie Duke, by tlt’Diuel-. 
iflusions The Monke might be deceiu’d. 1695 Wgouwaiid 
Mat. Hist. Earth vi. (1702) 249 This had been little better 
than a downright Illusion and abiwing -of him. 

b. The fact or condition of Udiig deceived or 
deluded by appearances, or an instance of this ; 
a mental state involving the attiibution of reality 
to what is unreal ; a false .conception or idea ; 
a deception, delusion, fancy. 

*57* ‘ 5 'arrr-. Poems Reform, xxviii. 17 Can I nocht tell gif 
be Illutioun, Or gif be feir sic fantaseis we tak. 1613 
J URCHAS Pilgrimage {ifitp 158 The illusions of their be- 
uru Stillikgii.. Ptoiesl. Ri'lig. Ctx. 

lihey] have fallen into many illusions and deceitful laticie.'-. 
1719 Young Rcvevgc v. H, Let us inlk of Love, Plunge our- 
^7? '■ke sweet illusion. *772 Pitii'S\LEY Inst. 

Relig. (1782) 1 . 314 They could not be under .an illusion 
themselves. i86z_H. Spencer First Prmc. ii. iii § 46(1875) 
158 A sense of universal illusion ordinarily follows the read- 
ing of metaphysics. 1875 Kmerson Lett, d- Soc. Aims, 
Immortahty Wks. (Bohn) III. 286 The youth put.s off the 
illusions ofrhe child. 

3 . Something that deceives or deludes by pro- 
ducing a false impression ; a deceptive or illusive 
appearance, statement, belief, etc. ; in early use 
often spec. An unreal visual appearance, an appaii- 
tion, phantom. 

Iroylusy. 368 Pre.ste,s of be temple tellen 
bis I hat dremes ben_be reuelacions Of godcle.s, and . . That 
" Intornals illusions, c 1384 — II. Fame i. 493 
O Gnste .. Fro Fantome and IlliLsion Me save. 1494 
Tabyan Chron. v, c. 7sWhiche i.snat comely to any Cristeii 
Kelygyon to gyue to any .suche fantastycall illusions any' 
mynde or credence. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. i. 127 Stay 
lllu-sion : If thou hast any sound, or vse ofVoyce, Speake to 
me. 1659 B. Harris ParivaCs Iron Age i6x Their pretexts 
were but illusions, to amuse, and baffle the good intentions 
of the Germans. 1715-20 Pope Iliad 11. ig Jove . . bids an. 
empty phantom rise to sight . . Swift as the word the vain 
Illusion fled. 174^ Smollf.tt Regie, in. i. 117771 52 Come, 
filing hope— divine illusion ! come. 1849 Robertson 
kerm. Ser. iv. ix. {1876) 78 These were all an illusion and a 
phantasma, a thing that appeared, but did not really exist. 
4 :. Sensuous perception of an external object, in- 
volving a false belief or conception : strictly distin- 
guished from hallucination, but in general use often 
made to include it, and hence = the apparent per- 
ception of an external object when no such object is 
present, or of attributes of an object which, do not 
exist. Also (with pll) an instance of this. 

*774 Goldsm. Nad, Plist, (1776) II, 147 Hitherto . , 
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they only seem to foitlfy the oigan fof seeing distinctly; 
but they have still many illusions to coirect. 1794 Shl- 
Liv’VN yieiv ]^at. II. xK'iii. 3S1 In lifting out eyes to 
the firmament, \ve see all th 4 _ stars, as it were, attached to 
the same dome. But, this is mciely an optical illu.sion. 
1850 Rouertson Senn. Ser. ni. vi. 84 You may paint a 
picture in which locks, trees, and sky are never mistaken 
for what they seem, yet produce all the emotion which real 
rocks, trees and sky would produce. This is illusion. 1858 
Hwtiioune Fr. <5- It. yrnls, I. 193 Frescos brought to 
.such perspective illusion, that the edges seem to project into 
air. 1859 Hulme _tr, Dc Itoisniont's H iillnciitations i. 21 
We define, .an illusion as the false appreciation of real sen- 
sations. i88r J. SuLLV in Nature XXIV. 185 As dis- 
tinguished from hallucinations, illusions ‘ must always have 
a starting-point in some actual impression, whereas a hallu- 
cination h.-is no such basis ’. i886 Gurnuv, etc. Ph(i 7 itnsiiis 

of Lh'ing II. 184 Illusion consists either in perceiving a 
totally wrong object in place of the right one . . or in in- 
vesting the right object with the wrong attributes. 

5. A name given to a thin and very transparent 
kind of tulle. 

1887 B. Farjf.on While Golden Sleep 8 Pale blue silk, 
looped up with illusion and forget-me-nots. 

lUu'Sionable, a. rare, [f. prec. -f -able.] 
Liable to illusions, 

1879 E. J. Payne in Academy 6 Sept. 167A One who bad 
been in the maturity of his powers and reputation when 
those illusionable youths wete in their ciadles. 
lllu’sionary, a. [f. as prec. -t- -.VRY.] Charac- 
terized by illusions ; of the nature of an illusion ; 
illusory. 

1886 Conth. Mag. Nov. 513 A romantic and an illu- 
sioiiary’ temperament. Blackw.Mag. CXLVIII. 534/2 
An illusionary, dream-like light which had had no touch of 
earthly reality about it. 

Illusionisni (ilb7-.:53niz’m). [f. Illusion + 

-ISM.] Theory or doctrine pertaining to or dealing 
with illusions ; the theory that the material worltl 
is an illusion. 

1843 P'or. Q. Rev. II. 351 From illusionism (the theory of 
Bishop Berkeley) to mysticism. i88a A tltemeum 14 Jaa. 51/3 
It contains what profess to be adequate analyses of .. the 
‘akosmism of Brahmanism ’ and the ‘absolute illusionism of 
Buddhism 

Illusionist (ilbr'-j^nist). [f. as prec. -b-iST.] 

1. One who holds the theory of illusionism ; one 
wlio disbelieves in objective existence. 

1843 Por. Q. Rev. II. 343 While the pantheist and the 
lllu.sionist are discu.s.sing systems, the masses enact that 
there is no God. 1862 F. HAt.r. Hmdn Philos. Syst. 166 
note. It tells with equal relevancy in confutation of the illu- 
sionist.s {mdydvddin) and crypto-Bauddhas (.prachhaumi, 
havddhd), 

2. One who produces illusions; s^ec. a conjuror 
or sleight-of-hand performer. 

1864 Daily Tel, 6 Sept., In compliance with a request 
from the illusionist, four gentlemen advanced from the body 
of the hall to co-operate in a portion of the evening's enter- 
tainments. 189^ Times 7 Aug. 6/2 The illusionist, .suc- 
ceeded in mystifying his audience by producing a living 
tree on a piece of glass, 

3. (See qnots.) 

1864 Webster, Illusionist, one given to illusion, 1883 
Harper s Mag. Apr. 699/1 He [the impre.ssioiiistj is a good 
antidote against the ‘ illusionist ', who sees too much, and 
then adds to it a lot that he does not see. 

Illusive (il*z7'siv), a, [f. L. iUsls-, ppl. stem of 
illudere to Illude -)- -ive,] That tends to illude or 
deceive by unreal appearances ; productive of illu- 
sion or false impression ; deceptive ; illusory. 

1679 Jenison Popish Plot 38 As if all were but an ap- 
parition or an illusive thing. 17^3 J. G. Cooper Tomb 
Shaks. (R.),_ In yonder mead behold that vapour Who.se 
vivid beams Illusive play, Far off it seems a friendly taper 
To guide the traveller on his way. 1813 Scorr Trierm. 
Concl. i, A vain illusive show. That melts whene'er the sun- 
beams glow. 1856 Froude Hist. En^. ix, (1858) II. 399 
The efforts at a combination had hitherto been illusive 
and ineffectual. 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia 208 The 
mysterious illusive city, peopled by whites, .is to moderns a 
myth. 

Hence lUu'sively adv. , in an illusive manner, by 
an illusion ; lUu'siveness, illusive or deceptive 
quality. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Illusiveness, r8i8 Todd, Illusively. 
2814 Exambier 246/2 Water was never more illusively 
lucid. 2829 I. Taylor Enthus. ix. 248 A vein of illusive- 
ness runs through every page. 2839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 
3OT The illusion loses its illusiveness. 

Illusor (ilb7's3i). rare, [ad, late L, iUilsor, 
-07-em, agent-n. from illudere, illiis- to Illude,] 
A deceiver, deluder. _ _ 

2382 WvCLiF 2 Pet. lii. 3 In the laste dayes_ lllmsours 
or scorners, or deceyiiours] shulen come in deceyt. 
2483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 9/1 (R. Siippl.) They be sayd illu- 
seurs and deceyuours, by cause they deceyued herodes. 
2886 Stubbs Med. y Mod. Hist, viii, 197 Though he prof- 
fered peace he only wanted money ; he was an illusor, and 
they would have nothing to do with him. 

Illusory (ir77’S3ri), a. [ad. late L. illiisori-us 
of a mocking character, ironical, f. illusor-, see 
prec. and -oby. Cf. F. illimirtl\ Having the 
quality of illuding or tending to deceive by unreal 
prospects ; of the nature of an illusion ; illusive. 

In first quot. as sb, = an illusory or illusive thing ; an 
illusion. , , 

2S99 Q. Eliz. Let. (N.), To trust him uppon pledges is a 
meare illusorye. a 2632 Donne in Select. (1840) 79 ^ false, 
an illusory, and a sinful comfort, a 2692_Boyle Theol, 
Distinction § 2 It is not an arbitrary or illusory distinction. 
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2794 SuLLiv.AN I'if.u Nat. 1.25 The illusory offspring of the 
imagination. 2866 J. Mmitise \u Ess. I. 256 The promise 
is for the present illusorjR 1866 Rollus Ajiric. 4 " Prices 
I. .Yxv. 621 The price given . . is illusory. 28fl3 *F roude Short 
Stud. IV. 111. 256 Much illusory physiology was based on 
this hypothesis. 

Hence Illu'sorilynit/z;., in an illusory manner, by 
an illusion ; lllu’soriuess, deceptiveness of ap- 
pearance. 

a 2632 Donne Si.v Scrni. i. (1634) 32 Tliat that Pilate did 
illusorily . . wash liis bands from the hloud of any of those 
men. 2727 Bailey vol. II, Illusorincss, 2869 Farrar Artw. 
Speech lii. (1873) 88 The utter illusorincss of the accidental 
resemblances in the unborrowed words. 1880 J. Cairo 
Philos. Relig. v. 136 This very feeling of the instability and 
illiisoriness of the world. 28^ IPestm. Gas. i .Sept. 2/1 The 
way in front was illu.sorily barred by .swiftly flowing water. 

f Illu’strable, a. Oh. [f. Li type *ilhtsl?-d- 
hil-is, f. illusird-re to Illustrate; see -ble.] 
= next. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 43 Solution and con- 
solidation, union and division, illustrable from Aristotle in 
the oXANucifragiutfi or nutcracker. 2668 G. C. in H. More’s 
Div. Dial. To Rdr. aij. How illustrable that passage is from 
the last Section of the 7. Chapter of Des Cartes his Meteors. 
Illustratable (il 2 >str<^‘-tab’l, -l^-strf'tab’l), a. 
[f. Illustrate v. + -able.] Cap.able of being 
illustrated. 

1850 D. G. Rossetti Let. in W. Ti. Scott A uioiiog. fiSpa) 
I. xxi. 283 An illustratable paper. 2887 .^cot. Leader 17 
Dec. 4 The gr.Tdual reduction of animal organs was illiis- 
tr.ttable by innumerable e.xamples. 

t XUu'Strate, y>pl. a. Oh. [ad. L. illnstrdt-us, 
pa. pple. of illnsti-dre to Illustrate.] 

A. sx~,pa.ppk. Illustrated, illuminated, lighted 
up, enlightened : see Illustrate v. 

1326 Pilgy. Perf. (W. de W. iS3r) 285 O wolde god I . . 
were illustrate or Ij’ghtned with the lyght and felynge 
tlierof. 2548 Udall, etc. Erns}>i. Par. Acts i.x. F iv b, Thin- 
warde eyes of his soule, wer in the meane space clearety 
illustrat. 2629 J. Bainbridge Descr. Late Comet to The 
Comet.. at fir.st w.as illustrate with a bright resplendence. 
2671 'Jfne Noti-conf. 334 These things need not to be illustrat. 

B. as adj. Illumin.ated, resplendent, clear ; lus- 
trous, illustrious. 

1562 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. i Welcnm, illustrat 
Ladye, and oure quene. 2388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. i. 128 
This most gall.ant, illustrate and learned Gentleman, 2601 
CiiETTi.E & Monday Death Roht. Earl Ihmiington v. ii. 
in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 315 Bright sun, retire ; gild not 
this vault of death With thy illustrate rays. lilb^Addr. 
Vug. Gentry Eng. no The Philosophy, we grope after,. 
here, will, .by the firet approache.s of the light of out never 
setting d.ay, be plain and illustrate to us. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 136 That admirable work, the Lives of 
the most illustiate Men, Greeks and Romans. 

Hence f lllu'strately adv. 

163^ Simple Reasons in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 181 Our 
faith in God, and loyalty to the King, are most translucently 
light, .refulgently light, illustrately light. 

Illustrate (i'lfJstr^'t, il»’stre't), Zi. [f. 'L.ilhis- 
trdt-, ppl, stem of illustrare to light up, illuminate, 
clear up, elucidate, embellish, set off, render famous 
or illustrious ; cf. illnstr-is Illustre. For the 
stress see Contemplate zi.] 

+ 1. irans. To shed light upon, light up, illu- 
mine. Obs. 

1625 N. Carpenter Geog. Del, i. ii. (1635) 35 The beames 
of the Sun illustrate and lighten the Moone. 2681 Cotton 
Wand. Peak (ed. 4) 82 The Windows . . Illustrating the 
noble Room, a 1727 Parnell Hymn for Morning doeagei), 
The light, serenely fair, Illustrates all the tracts of air. 

fb. Directly esp. To illuminate (the mind). 
Ohs. or aixh. (The earlierjise.) 

1326 Vilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 225 It dyd so illustrate 
or lyghteu theyr vnderstandynge, that [etc.]. 2663 Boyle 
Occas. Refl. (1848) 55 The Mind of Man. .Illustrated by 
the Beams of Heavenly Light, and Joy. 2728 Earberv tr. 
Burnet's St. Dead II. 62 Virtue and Truth in their Fulness 
of Light, illu.strating the whole World. 1872 Browning 
Pifne xxix. Quick sense perceives the same Self-vindicat- 
ing flash illustrate every man And woman of our mass. 

1 2. To make lustrous, luminous, or bright ; to set 
off with bright colours ; gest. to beautify, adorn. Ohs. 

2592 Nasue P. Penilcsse (ed. 2) 17 b, There is no study, 
but it [Poetry] doth illustrate and beautify. 1634 Sir _T. 
Herbert Trav. 59 The wals .. have beene illustrated with 
Gold, which in some places is visible. 2630 Bulwer 
thropomet. 263 They illustrate their Arms and Hands, their 
Legs and Feet, with painted flowers and birds. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (2822) HI. iii. 29 Her head-dress was 
a Brussels-lace mob. .A sky blue ribband illustrated that, 
f 3. To set in a good light ; to display to ad- 
vantage ; to show up. Oh, 

1603 H, Crosse Vertues Comm-w. (2B78) 32 The deformitie 
of the one doth much illustrate and beautifie the other. 
2628 Prynne Love-lockes 53 The onely meanes therefore 
for men to enhance, illustrate, and set out their Beautie, is 
to neglect it. 2686 W. de Buit.mne Hum. Prud. xi. 33 
Honour and Greatness add nothing to me, but to illustrate 
my Humility. 27S7 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, III, 73 
Pitt though . . apt enough to take any step to illustrate his 
own measures. 

4. To shed lustre upon ; to render illustrious, 
renowned, or famous ; to confer honour or distinc- 
tion upon. Now rare or Ods. 

1S30 Palsgr. 389/2, I illustrate, I bring to lyght or make 
noble or worthy. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. To Rdr., Women, 
such as have., heene illustrated for their Vertues, and noble 
actions, a 1794 Gibbon Mem. in Misc. JVks. (2824) I. 23s 
Jfr. Wedderbqrne. .who now illustrates the title of Lord 


Loughborpugh. 1834 Sir \V. H.a.m_ilton Discuss, (2S52) 377 
Under tliis system, no men of distinguished meiit Lave 
illustiated our Universities, 

6 . To throw the light of intelligence upon; to 
make clear, elucidate, clear up, explain. 

2338 Covekdai.e Nem Test. Prol., Thou shalt .sec that one 
translation declaieth, opcnetli, and illustrateth another, 
2620 Granger Div_. Logike 216 Argument that is brought 
to confirme, and illustrate must be more manife.st,.then 
that which is to be confirmed, and illmstrated. 2691 Norris 
Tract. Disc, tj When Revelation had illustrated the obscure 
Te.xt of Reason. 1793 Beddoes Let, Damuin 29 Many 
experiments upon animals, tending to illustrate this im- 
portant subject. 1874 Kingsley Lett. (1878) II. 452 You 
have, .illustrated it by quotations and metaphors which are 
sound and to the point. 

6 . To make clear or evident by means of ex- 
amples, to elucidate ; to give an example, instance, 
or illustration of ; to exemplify. 

2622 Brinsley ZmV. ZiV. xiii. (2627) 183 Illustiated by a 
few more examples. 2732 Berkeley Akiphr. ii. § 4, 1 can 
illustrate this doctrine of Lysicles by examples. 2786 W. 
Thomson IFatson's Philip HI (1793) H- yi. 224 To illus- 
trate the ad\mntage.s of vigilance and foresight. 1849 
IMacaulay Kttg. I. Ii. 162 Perhaps no single circum- 
.stance more strongly illustrates the temper of the preci.slans 
than their conduct respecting^ Christmas day. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. iii. § 4. 225 No city Letter Illustrates the trans- 
foimation of the land in the hands of its Norman m.asteis. 
189s F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LXI. 363/2 Very likely the 
usage which has been illustrated i.s a good deal older. 

7. To elucidate (a description, etc.) by means of 
drawings or pictures ; to ornament (a book, etc.) 
in this way with elucidatory designs. Said also 
of the pictures themselves. 

2638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 12S That the cleerest 
grounds an Artist_ i.s able to piopound, are yet illustrated 
and cleered by Picture. 2676 Ra\' C 07 -r. (1848) 123 [Few 
readers aie] willing to take the pains to read . . such [ana- 
tomical] descriptions, unless illustrated bj’^ figures. 2773 
Cook sst Voy. Introd. (R.), The engravings which illustrate 
and adorn the account of this voyage. s^aAIed, frtil. III. 
20, I .shall subjoin two curious cases . . together with a 
drawing to illustrate one of them. 2827 Hone Table Bk, I. 
172 A gentleman engaged to assist in illustrating this work. 
2873 Tristram Moab i. 3 His camera illustrated the results of 
the expedition with about 80 excellent photographs. 1892 
Daily News 9 Apr, 3/5 Journals which did not formerly 
illustrate now do so, and book and maga 7 ine literature .are 
more than ever illustrated to meet the popular taste. 

1 8. To clear (the head or brain). Obs. 

1684 tr. Bonei’s Merc. Compit. xix. 680 Some Cephalicks 
. . though they be less grateful to the Palate or Stomach . . 
yet illustrate the Brain, 

Hence Illustrating vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

2398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 352 To the illustrating of the 
Queenes most e.xcellent Maiestie, the honour and com- 
moditie of this her highnesse Realme. 2620 Granger Div. 
Logike 157 It hath speciall use in illustrating, and amplify- 
ing. 2682 Flavxl Meth,^ Grace ix. 197 An illustrating work 
of ihe Spirit upon the minds of sinners. 2790 Burke Er. 
Rev, Wks. V. 80 Our liberty has a pedigree and illustrating 
ancestors. 

Illustrated (i'l»str<;ited, ilo'str^itM), ppl. a. 
{sbl) [f. Illustratb V. + -ed I.]' 

1. fa- Illuminated, made lustrous or bright {pbsl). 
"b. Having pictorial illustrations. 

2831 (Dec. 31) Olio or Museum Entertainm. IX. No. r 
[.First Article') Illustiated article: Two nights in Beauchamp 
tower. 2832 Fraser’s _Mag. VI. 393 The child in his illus- 
trated look had the air as of a mighty triumphant victor, 
2842 (title) The Illustrated London News. 2891 Daily 
News 9 Apr. 3/5 A paper.. on Photogiaphy and Illustrated 
Journalism. 

2. as sb. An illustrated newspaper or magazine. 
(In qnot. 1879 = Illustrated London News.) 

1879 Echo 10 Feb. 4/r Looking at Illustrateds or Punches. 
2892 Stevenson Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 45 It 

may fit me for a position on one of the illustrateds. 
Illustra'tiou (il»sti^'’Jon). [a. F. ilhistraiion 
( 13 th c. in Godef.), ad, L. illttstraiion-ew (Quin- 
tilian), n. of action f. illustrare to Illustrate.] 
The action or fact of illustrating. 

The sense-history is parallel to that of Illumination, the 
meaning ‘spiritual enlightenment ‘being the first to appear, 
f 1. Lighting up, illumination, enlightenment. Obs. 

a. spiritual (the earliest sense) or intellectual. 

c 2375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 40 He had sic infusione 
of godis illustracione. 2326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1332) 
126 b. The persone that receyueth suche illiistracyon or 
lyght, is all quyet & restful! botbe in soule & body. 
2^4 T. Wright Passions vi. 322 The manifold inspirations 
of God, the illustrations of his holy Angels. 1612 Drayton 
Poly-olb. To Rdr. Avjb, Then hast thou the Illustration of 
this learned Gentleman, my friend, to explaine euery hard 
matter of history. 2633 Lo. _Vaux Godeau's St. Paul 344 
A divine illu,stration cleared his understanding. 

b. physical. 

«i632 Donne 80 Serm. viii. (1640) 81 Such an illustration, 
such an irradiation, such a coruscation . .that by that light. . 
he could have read in the night. x68i Wharton Disc. Soul 
World Wks. (1683I 647 We see no Adustion in Comets hut 
only some Illustration. 2764 Phil. Trans, LIV, 326 This 
unusual and very remarkable Illustration of the atmosphere 
continued the whole evening. 

2. The action of making or fact of being made 
illustrious, brilliant, or distinguished ; distinction. 
Also, An example, means or cause of distinction. 

1626 Bullokar, Illustration, a making famous or noble. 
2649 Jer. Taylor Gt, Exetnp. i. iv. 41 He [Christ] came 
not in pompous and secular illustrations. 2760-7* H. 
Brooke Fool of Qual. (1809) 111 , 46 They have invested 
thjs their head [the king] with all possible illustration ; be 
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concentrates the lays of many nations. 1776 Ad.\m Smith 
JK N. V. i. III. (lEOo) II. 360 _ln liome it [law J.. gave a con- 
sider-able degree of illustration to those citizens wito had 
the reputation of undeistanding it, 1850 Werivale Rom. 
Emp. (1865! I. it. 61 The illustration of his family dated 
only from his father. 1835 XiiACitEitAV Newcames I. vii. 71 
My maxim is, that genius is an illustration, and merit is 
better than any pedigree. 

'3. The action or fact of making clear or eyicienl 
to the mind; setting forth clearly or pictorial ly; 
clnpidation ; explanation ; exemplification. 

1581 Marbeck Bk, cf Notes 491 It is a figure called Illus- 
tration, by the which the forme of things is so set fooith in 
words, that it seeiiietli rather to be scene with the eics, 
then heard with the eaves. 1588 Fkaunce Laiuievs Log. i. 
i. 3 lly explication and illustration, or proofe and_ con- 
clusion. 1657 J. Smith Jl/j/si. Rhet. 172 Antithesis, is also 
the illustration of a thingby its opposite, a 1704 T. Urow.n 
Declam. Adver-bs Wk.s. 1730 I. 40 What need I biing more 
topicUs for illuslialiou ? 1833 RusitiN Bioties Ven. 11 . vi, I 
have confined the illustration of it to architecture. 

Id. With an and ;pl. That which serves to illus- 
trate or make clear, evident, etc. ; an elucidation, 
explanation; an example, instance. 

1583 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. n. iii. 33 John 
de Maire of Beiges in his illustrations of Gaule. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Ep. vi. viii. 312 Some, from whom wee 
receive the greatest illustrations of Antiquity, have made no 
mention hereof. 1649 Blithe Eng. Iinprov. Impr. To 
lldr., Some illustrations upon some of the former passages. 
1832 [iitle) Views in New York .. Picturesque Drawings .. 
with Historical, Topographical and Critical Illustrations by 
Th. G. Fay. i86o T yndali. Glac. i. xxii. 154 An illustration 
of the principle which runs throughout nature. _ 1896 Dk. 
Argyll Philos. Belief 62 A passing image or illustration 
of some one. .aspect of life. 

4. The pictorial elucidation of any subject ; the 
elucidation or embellishment of a literary or scien- 
tihc article, book, etc., by pictorial representations. 

1813 Britton Redcliffe Church Pref. 9 , 1 was also tempted 
to enter more fully into the illustration of the building. 
Mod. The artists engaged in the illustration of this sump- 
tuous woik. Proce.ss plates used in the illustration of cheap 
periodicals. 

b. An illustrative picture ; a drawing, plate, 
engraving, cut, or the like, illustrating or embel- 
lishing a literary article, a book, etc. 

[1816 CtUle) A Cabinet Illustration of Great Britain ; in a 
series of near 300 Elegant Views.] 1817 A dvt. in Q. Rev, 
Feb., Westall's Illustrations to the Works of Walter Scott, 
E.sq. In 8vo, beautifully engraved from the Paintings of 
R, Westall, R.A. 1822 W. J. Hooker {title) Botanical 
Illu.strations : being a Series ofFigures designed to illustrate 
theTerm.s employed in .. Lecture.s on Botany. 1828 Lit. • 
Gaz, 9 Feb. 84/3 The Illustrations of the book are worthy 
of George Cruikshank. 1839 T. Moore {title) The Epi- 
curean : a Tale with Vignette Illustrations by J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. 1842 (May 14) Illnsir. Lond. News No. i, 
Selections front the illustrations of the numerous works 
which the press is daily pouring forth. 1831 Ruskin {title) 
The Stones of Venice ..with Illustrations drawn by the 
Author. x 838 Nature 23 Aug. 383 The book is one which is 
especially noteworthy for the beauty of its illustrations. 1898 
Navy ^ Army Illnstr. 23 July 412 Our next illustration 
shows a Ijoat. .engaged in sounding. 

Illustra'tioual, a. rare. [f. pred + -Ah.] 
Of or pertaining to illustration ; illustrative. 

1883 Bowen in Laio Times Ref. LIII. 610/2 Putting; in 
an emphatic and illustrational way ..that the advowson is a 
right of presentation that concerns and affects lands. 

Illustrative (ilc'striftiv), a. [f. L. illustrdt-, 
ppL stem, of illustrdre to Iilu.steate -i- -ive.] 

1. Serving or tending to illustrate, make clear or 
elucidate; explanatory, elucidatory; affording an 
illustration or example ; exemplilicatory. Const, of, 
1643 .Sm T. Broivne Relig. Med, i. § 43 Unspeakable 
mysterie.s in the Scriptures are often delivered in a vulgar 
and illustrative way. 1792 Mary Wollstonecr. Rights 
IPoin. vL 260 TUI some fortuitous circumstance makes the 
information dart into the mind with illu.strative force. 1828 
Cole Scarborough Collector i The following paragraph.s, 
illustrative of the accompanying etching. 1867 Saules 
Huguenots Eng. li. (1880)22 The life ofPalissy. .is eminently 
illu.strative of his epoch. 1868 Browning Ringty Bk, ix, S05 
Lest ye miss a point illustrative. 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Eect. Light § iioTaking, as an illustrative case, the passage 
from air into water. 

d” 2. Shining, illuminative. Ohs. rare. 

1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies 11. xli. 320 Bright and Illus- 
trative, as Pliny said but now. 

Ulu'stratively, adv. [f. prec. -f -lyS.] jn 

an illustrative manner ; by way of, or by means of, 
illustration ; so as to illustrate. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.^ tv. xii. 214 Delivered 
Hieroglyphically, metaphoiically, illustratively. 1822-36 
De Quincey Confess. (1862) 204 Treating the question illus- 
tratively rather than argumentatively. 

Illustrator (i’l27str,?h3i). [Agent-n. in L. form 
f. IlivUstbate V. Cf. lateL. illustrator (Lactantius) ; 
F, illustrafeur c. in Godef.).] One who or 
that which illustrates, in the various senses of the 
vb.j one who gives or draws illustrations ; the 
artist who illustrates a book or periodical. 

1598 Florio, lllustratore, an illu.strator, a glorifier, a 
giuer of honors. ci6ii Chapman Plomer's Iliads Sonn. 
Gg yh, The right graciovs Illustrator of vertue..the Earle 
of Mqntgomrie. 1632 Burton .4 Mel. (ed.4) in. ii. v. v. 585 
Leonitius his illustrator Garceus. 1689-90 in Wood's Life 
30 Jan. (O. H,S.>in. 323 ‘An illustrator’, or ‘picturerof 
f m books ’. 1812 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. 
LXVIII. 499 From Herodotus and his illustrators. 1834 
El Bravley {title) Graphic and Historical Illustrator of the 
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Popular Superstitions .and Customs of Wales, 1870 Dicki ns 
Lett. (1880) II. 439 You please me with what you s.iy iil iiiy 
new illustrator. 1879 J. C. Brown Ethics iieo, Pitot 114 
She stands out as the deepest, broadest, and most catholic 
illustrator of the true ethics of Christianity. 

Illu’stratory, «. [f. L. UlustraN (see Ir.- 
LUSTKATivii) T -OBY.] Jllustmtive. 

a 1734 Nort h Exam. (1740) 660 Introductory, illustraiory, 
prepaiatory abuses of Truth [etc.]. 1806 Scoit luun. Lett. 

S July (1894) I. ii. 36 Dryden’s works.. with notes critical 
and illubtratory by the Editor. 

Illustratress (iTusirJHrcsj. [f. Illesitiator 
f-E.ss.] A female illustrator. 

1866 F. J. Fuhnivall in Reader 10 Mar. 248/3 'J'lie illus- 
tialress of the present hook. 1888 Sat. Rev. 29 Dec. 785/2. 

t Illustre, a. Obs. Also 6 illuster, -are, -ir. 
[a. B'. illustre (15th c, in IIatz,-]>arm.) illustrious, 
ad. L.?7//rj/;'A clear, bright, lustious, jilain, evident, 
distinguished, famous.] Illustrious. 

1300-20 IDuNiLM! Poems vii. i Illuster I,odovick,_of France 
most Chiistin king. ciS3» Du Wes Inirod. I'r, in P'alsgr. 
1036 Right illu.stre & prosperous lady, 1550 Yehon 
Godly Sayings (1846) 20 The faythful subjectes of this yic- 
loriouse and illu.stre reajme. 1583 Jas. I. Ess. Poesie To 
Rdr. (Arb.) 20 The deuine and Illuster Pciite, Salust dii 
Bartas. 1612 Monniepennie Abridgent. Scot. Chron, I. 4 
.Some of the valiant illustre noble acts of your Highness. 
a 1633 G. Daniel Idyll v. 66 Illustre Bassa. 

f Illustre, z*- Ohs. [a. F. ilhtstyc-r to liglit 
up, illumine ipbsl)., render illustrious, illustrate, 
ad. L. ilhistrd-re (see Illustkate v.).'] 

1, trans. To light up, illumine ; to brighten. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 96 To go sprede abrode bis 

newe lyght to illustre and illumyne the lancles. _ 1591 Svi.- 
VE.ster Du Bartas i. i. 534 And, all illustred xyith Light's 
radiant shine. 1606 Ihid.n. iv. 11. Magnif. 107 VV’ith Vei tue’s 
luster Thou ought’.st (at least) thy Greatnesse to illuster. 

2. To render illustrious or distinguished ; to confer 
distinction upon. 

1330 Palsgr. 589/2 This noble acte illustreth your fame 
above al your ancestevs. 1348 Hall Chron., lien. VIII, 
71 For to decore and illustre the same assembly .. thei shall 
. . do some faire feate of arme.s. 1657 Reeve God’s Plea 46 
As ye valew your places, illustre them. 

Hence Illrfatred///, made illustrious. 

In quot, 1649 used punningly with reference to a possible 
formation from II- *, meaning ‘ having no lustre ’. 

1312 Helyas in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom, (1858) III. 142 
The illustred and noble queue, a 1649 Drumm. op Hawtii. 
Poems Wks. (1711) 22 Thy muse not-_able, full, il-luslied 
rime.s, Make thee the poetaster of our times. 

t Illu*stre3U.eXlt. Obs. rare. [f. Illu-stre v. 
-h -MENT.] Illumination, 

1399 R, Linche Am, Fiction F, [The Sun] absenting his 
irradiance from the world’s illustremcnt. 

t Illustri'City. Obs. [Erroneously f. L. illusttis 
+ -ITY : see -icity.] Illustriousness. In quot. 1637, 
illustrious personage. 

1637^ Bastvvicic Ausjv. Inform. Sir f. Banks 9 That 
their illustricityes might.. .see his iiinocency. 1761 Mis.s 
Talbot Ze/. to Mrs. Carter i Aug., See the .short date of 
human illustricity. 1794 Hist, in Ann, Reg. 84 A name of 
great illustricity in the annals of France. 

Illustrious (ilB'Strias), a. (Also 7 illustrous. 
Sc. -uows.) [f. L. illusiri-s + -ous.] 

1 1. Lighted up, having lustre or brilliancy ; 
luminous, shining, bright, lustrous. OIks. 

c 1603 Rowley Birth Merl. iv. v. From the ignlferous 
body Seven .splendent or illustrious ray.s are spread. 1668 
Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. it. vi. 100 Light, the 
companion of the Spirits, by which the blood receives a 
more Illustrious color. 17*3 Durham Phys.-Theol, v. ix. 
350 A Diamond, .he observed to be more illustrious at some 
times than others. 1886 Dowden Shelley 1. xi. 476 He and 
Peacock.. made the darkness illustrious with fireworks, 
t 2. Clearly manifest, evident, or obvious. Obs. 
1634 Fuller Two Serm. si The Found.ations [of Religion] 
m.-iy be destroyed as to all outward visible illustrious appa- 
rition, 1762 Kames Rlem. Crii. (1788) II. 495 The final 
cause of uniformity is illustrious. 1792 T. Taylor Prochts 
I. Dissert. 62 They demand our assent, .from the illustrious 
certainty they possess. 

3. Possessing lustre by reason of high birth or 
rank,uoble orloftyaction or qualities; distinguished, 
eminent ; renowned, famous, a. Of persons. 

(Sometimes used as a title of courte.sy in addressing or 
speaking of per.sons of high rank. Cf. Illu.strissimo.) 

1388 SnAK.s. L. L. L, I. i. 178 Armado is a most illustrious 
wight, A man of fire, new words, fashions owne Knight. 
1603 — Lear v. iii. 135 Conspirant 'gainst this high illus- 
trious Prince, c 1614 Sir \V, Mure Dido <S- AE/ieas i. 733 
And O I 1 wishgour brave, iHu.struows prince. .Were heir. 
1692 Drvden St, Eftre/non t’s Ess, 2<n ThtK arc Illustrious 
Debauchees, but there never was an Illustrious Miser. 1739 
Robertson Hist. Scot, vii. II. 150 She was an agreeable 
woman, rather than an illustrious Queen, 1809 Med. Jrnl, 
XXI. 90 The only tribute we can pay to the illustrious dead. 
i8sS Prescott Philip II, 1 . 11. iii. 176 Several of these vic- 
tims were not only illustrious for their rank, but yet more 
so for their talents and virtues. 

1). Of things. 

f 1366 J. Alday tr. Boaystnav's Theai. World Qiiih, Ac- 
knowkdging in him his proper figure and illustrious marke. 
11632 J. Hayward tr. Biondl's Eromena 13 His Illustrious 
deeds, his renowne acquir’d. 170X Stanleys Hist. Philos. 
Biog. 7 Mr. Des Cartes has given us an illustrious Instance 
of the Use of this Method in his Meditation.s and Method. 
18*0 Lamb EJza Ser. 1. Two Races Men, One leaf of the 
illustrious foho, 

U In the following passage in the Shakspere 
folios, in the sense ‘not lustrous, dull’ (Il- 2) whence 
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editors lia VO sulisliUiled ///it.droit^, ///luslrout, un- 
lit sDo us, 

1611 Sii \KS. Cymb. I. vi. joi) (ifip;,'' .\n_eyi‘ I’>am' and ilUi-;- 
trioiLS as the .smuakie light T hat's it'd witli '.tinhing Tallow. 

IllU'Striously, [f, jnee, -h-bY-.] In an 
illtistrioiis manner ; f luininotisly, briglitly, lesiikii- 
(lently ; clearly, consihciiotisly ; brilliantly. 

1638 CniLLiNGW. Rdig, I’rot. i. v. j; 18. 259 A Clniii.h 
thus illustriously and conspicuously vi.sible. 1713-20 Pupi, 
Odyss. XL 358 In beauty’s c.uisc illu.striously he faiN. 1748 
Richauuson Clarhsa (iSii) III, iii. zS, 1 never .. hcheld .1 
skin so illustriously fair. ,18^ Giiui iii_ icJ Puts, l/ofiitr.w 
vii. 62 In the Cross of Ills Son God is most ilhisti ioiisly 
seen. 

Illu'striousness. _ [f. as prec, + -MKWN.] Il- 
lustrious quality or condition ; i’ brilliance, lesiilen- 
dcncy: distinction; illustrious rank or position. 

1630-66 Wharton Poems (ifiK.d 38 1 F.iicucl to all 
oiir New Nobility : Good-iiight lllusti iousnvss. 1660 Jin. 
Taylor Duct. Dubit, i. iv. izd TIu' Illustiiousiicss oi the 
birth. i682_Mrb. Bchn False Count iv. ii, .An't pb-.i-c 
yonr Illustriousness. 1889 Harpei's Matt. Mar. 501/1 
Academies which can vie with our;, in the illiLstiiotisness of 
theii members. 

II lUustrissimO (ik“slri-.simp. It. /lHslr/-s/iup\ 
fl. andjA (-Anglicized illustrisaim.) [lt.,ad.L. 
illuslrissimus, superl. of illuslris (Im-I'.stuk «.).] 

a. adj. Most illustrious ; used as a title of 
courtesy in addressing or speaking of Italian nobles, 
whence sometimes ajtplied to otliers. b. sb, A man 
of noble rank, one of the Italian nobility. 

1623 Webster Devil's Law Case n. i, A'lnir .switdilng up 
at the horse-race, with the illiistrissimi. i68t Dhe. Ta/tyer 
SI 'I'he lllustrissinio’s of Tetiian. 1768-74 Tl'CKI.u Lt. Nat. 
(1852)1. .}7S Mynheer, dear Doctor, celeiicirimqus DoLTor, 
insignite illuslri.ssim Doctor. 1829 St 01 cAune ofG. xlx, Nor 
will we sauce your me.ss with poison like the wily Italian, 
and call you all the time lUustrissiino and hlagnifio, 

Illustrous ; see under IbLUHTiiiOL’iS. 
f IllU'tible, a. Obs. rarc~^'. [ad. late L, illttli- 
A'/A (Nonius), f, il- lucre, hit- to wash: 

see -IBLE.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, lUuiibk, that cannot be washed asvay. 
1636 in Blount Clossogr. 

t Illuxu'rious, £i. Obs, rare-'-, [f. Ii,-- -t- 
Luxuiiious.] Not luxurious ; void tif luxury. 

1731 EKni.Oaw.Ky Remarks Szuift i.v. (175'.') -js T he widow 
Vanhomrigh and her two daughters quitted tin- illuxiirious 
soil of their native country for the more elegant pleasure of 
the English court, 

III ■will, ill-will (i l|\yi'l), sb. [In early use 
northern, corresp. to ON. illvili, f. iU-r adj. vUl 
sb. ‘will'. In ME. usually written as two words : 
cf. evil will, OE. {Ins') yfela willa. 

Cf. also L. 7 Halevolentin, of which, and tlie adjs. luale- 
voteus, ntalevolus, thi.s and the following words arc often 
the English renderings.] 

1. Evil or hostile feeling or intention towards 
anotlier ; malevolence, malice, enmity, dislike. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7834 fCott.) Qua lais hatid in felotii..Or 
of hill wil him mat not quitte, <1x340 Ibid, 25947 (Fairf.) 
pat first wa.s pojt wip iuel il wille. c 1373 Sc, Leg. Saints, 
Mat/das 390 pe lowis, pat tuk tent here til, For Iiivvy aiul 
gret ill wyll. a 1533 Ld. IIerner-s Iluon Ixx. 240 Ye do me 
greate wronge to owe me youre yll wyll. 1396 Dalry.mple 
tr. Leslie’s Hist. .Scot. .x. 474 Jnuie, ilwil, adtilatione or 
flatrie. x6oo Shaks. ri. U. L. ni. v. 71 Why looke you so 
vpon me? Phe. For no ill will I beare you. 1755 Young 
Centaur \. Wks, 1757 IV. 108 It is both folly, and vice, to 
bear any man ill-will. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xxvii, 1 low 
comes it, then, that thy steps are haunted by gener.al ill-will 'i 
attrib. <1x832 Bentiiam Deontology Wks. 1834 U. t’hj 
Correspondent to that same good-will fund there is an ill- 
will fund. 

1 2. IVith an ill will, unwillingly. Obs. 
x6oi R. JoiiN.soN Kingd. Conwiw. (1603) 61 They are 
tlrawne from their houses with an ill will. 

Hence f lU-will v. trans,, to regard with ill will, 
wish evil to. 

X568 North tp Guenarn's Diall Pr. (1582I 423 The heloiied 
of the Princes is commonlj' ill willed of the common weak*. 
Ill-willed ( i'lwi-lcl), a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. prec. 
j/g- 1 --ed 2. (Jf, illmljadr, L. 7ualevol'usI\ 

1. Feeling or cherishing ill will, malevolent. 
a 1340 Hamroi.e Psalter ix. 39 Altohreke pe arme of pe 
synful and of pe ill willd. Ibid, civ. 14 In my prophetis 
willis noglit be illwjllid. 1477 Earl River.s (Ca.xton) Dictes 
IS Ignoraunt folkis . . froward and il-willed. 1483 Cath. 
Angt. 195/1 Hie ye-pWeA,. .vtalivoliis. 1823 Brockett, lU- 
willed, malevolent, illiiatured. 

1 2. Unwilling, reluctant. Obs. 

*549 Coverdai.e, etc. Erasm. Par, Rom. 41 Not to teache 
you, a.s ignoraunte, neither to commaunde you, as people 
yhwlled. 

Ill- wilier (i‘l|wi‘l3i). [Late ME,, f. Ill adv. 
(or sbl) + wilier : cf. the earlier il-willand sb. (see 
next) in same sense; also the parallel evil-wilier, 
ivell-willer, and the expressions to will one ill, evil, 
or well.'] One who wishes evil to another ; one 
who cherishes ill will or hostile feeling. 

CX500 Melusine 211, I haue be yl wyller botlie to you & 
to your lady [cf. 158 ayenst alle your euyl willers]. i§S7 
Paynel Barclay's Jugnrth 87 Al the purposes of mine 
yiiwyllers and aduersaries. 1678 Marvell Def. Howe Wks. 
*875 IV. 230 He seems to be no ill-wilier to tran.substanlia- 
tion. X690 Andros Tracts JI. 28 Some of those Male- 
contents and Ill-wilers of their Neighboui's. 1780 John.son 
Lett, to Mrs. Tkrale 21 June, His illwillers are very un- 
willing to think he can ever mote sit in parliament. [Not in 
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y.'j Dici.\ 1828 .Scott/'’. i\L Perth xi.':, I have ill-vvilleis 
enough. 1876 Bancroft Hht. U. S. I. ix. 285 Ill-willeit, to 
New England weie already railing against its people. 
X'll-wi’llingf, a. ra>'e. [f. Ill adv. or ? sb. + 
Willing ppL a. Cf. OE. yfel-wilknde, L. vialc- 
volens."] 

1 . Wishing evil to another ; cherishing ill will ; 
malevolent. In first two quols. as sb. = Ill-willek. 

a 1300 Cursor Jjf. 6829 If jjou find ojjin ilwilland [71. r. ill- 
willand], .his heist ligand, aiyto £. E. Psalter \Vi\\. 6 In 
he sal blaw with horn our il vviland. 1741 Kichaudson 
Pamela (1824) I. v. 240 This same ill-willing world might 
think it was. 

f 2 . Unwilling; in quot. 1579-80 as adv. Unwil- 
lingly. Obs. 

cigao Baucl.w tr. Sallust 82 b, And compelled them that 
were frowarde and ylwillyng to labour. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 281 The People went very ill willing, and 
tliey had much .ado to keep them together. 

Hence Ill-wi’lling'iiess = III will i. 
r:i^4o Hampole Psalter x.vxiv. 20 Restore my saule fra 
ill willandnes of^aim. 1580 Hoi.lyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
jMalvettillance, ill willingnesse, 

Ill-’willy (i-l|wi-li), a. Chiefly Sc. [f. Ill 
WILL sb. -f -Y. Cf. Evil-willy.] Cherishing ill 
will ; malevolent, malignant, ill-disposed. 

[1500-20 Dunbar Poems l.x.xv. 32 Be warme hairtit and 
nocht ewill-willie, Bannatync MS. illwillle]. r^.. A Imanak 
o/Vear 13S6, 5 Satiirne es colde and drie, and ilwilly. a 1568 
IVi/e 0/ Auchterm. viii, Than thair cumis ane illwilly cow, 
And brodit his buttock. 1611 Cotgr., Mating, . . ill-willie. 
1721 Kelly Pro?/, ii (Jam.) An ill-willy cow .should have 
short horns. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 124 
Syn baith the Bears now shine ill-willie. 

I'll-wrsll, V. [f. Ill adv. (or sb.') + Wish zt.] 
trans. To wish evil to ; to bring misfortune upon, 
or bewitch, by wishing evil, according to a popular 
belief in some rural districts (cf. evil eye). 

1865 R. Hunt Pop. Rom. IK Eng. Ser. ii. 80, I believe I 
was illwished once. 1879 'E. Garrett’ House by IKorks 
I, 162, I fear they almost ill-wished her when her husband 
hired lodgings for her at the seaside. 

Ill-Wisner (i-liwi-Jai). [f. Ill adv. (or sb.) + 
Wisher : cf. zvell-wis/ier,] One who wishes evil 
to another ; an ill-willer. 

1607 Hieron IKks. I. 445 These ill-wishers to the lewes. 
1716 Addison Freeholder No. 55 Ptopagated by the ill- 
wishers to our constitution. 1827 Hai.lam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. i.x. 123 His ill-wishers knew how to irritate the 
characteristic sensibility of the English on this topic. 

Illy(i’lili), adv. 'Now dial. [f. Ill a. -i- - ly^.] 
In an ill manner; badly; ill. 

1549 Dk. Somerset Let. Sir T. Ilohy 24 Aug. in Strype 
Eecl. Mem. II. App. EE. 106 In Norfolk, gentlemen, and 
al serving men for their sakes,are as illy handled as maybe. 
1594 Carew Hnarte's Exam. IKits v. (1596) 62 In the 
morning we learne best . . and at the euening illy. i68i_ R. 
Knox Hist. Ceylon iv. iv. 133 They might see, how illy 
they were served. 1785 Jefeeuson Writ, (1894) IV. 100 
Beauty is jealous, and illy bears the pi-esence of a rival. 
1795 Southey Joan of Arc vin. 634 Thou dost deem 'Hiat 
I have illy spared so large a band. 1848 Lowell Fable 
for Critics 598 He don't sketch their bundles of muscles 
and thews illy. 1849 W, Irving Goldsmith (Tauclin.) 56 
Never were two bemga more illy assorted than he and 
Goldsmith. i8g8 T. H.iiiDV Wesse.v Poems 170 Ei'en the 
rank poplars bear Illy a rival’s air. 

Zlzneilite (ifimenoit). Min. [Named, 1S27, 
from the Ilmen Mountains (in southern Urals), 
where found.] Oxide of iron and titanium found 
in brilliant black crystals and in many varieties. 

1827 Edin. New Philos. Jrnl. III. 187. 1894 Bowker m 
Harper's Plag. Jan. 410/r Ilmenite, or titanic iron (Fe Ti)^ 
Or . . an ore in which one of the iron molecules of hematite 
is replaced by the metal titanium. 

I-lo5en, ME. pa. pple. of Lie vf, to tell lies. 
I-loke(n, of Lock v. I-loked, of Look v. 
I-lome : see Ylome adv., frequently, I-lomp, 
pa. t. of I-LiMP V. I-long adv. : see Along i and 
Ylong. I-lope(n, ME. pa. pple. of Le.vp v. 
I-lore(ii, of Lose v. \ see also Lorn. I-losed, 
of Loose v. Hot, var. of Lslo'T, islet. Ilote, 
obs. f. Helot. I-loten, ME. pa. pple. of Lot v. 
I-loued, of Love v. I-lowe(n, of Lie vf 
Ilpa : see ILLUPI. 

tllsample, a perversion of Ens ample, to suggest 
ill sample, ill example. 

1588 blarprel. Eplsl. (Arb.) s But euerie Lord E[ishop] in 
England, as for ilsample, lohii of Cant. 1589 iMarprcl. 
Epit. (1843I 52 That ib the ilb.imple of Archbishop Titus. 

Ilspile, a hedgehog ; see II sb. 

I-luve, vnr. of Ylevb, to believe. 

I-luved, ME. p.n. pple. of Love v. 

Ilvaite (idvaioit). il//;/. [Named, iSii, fiom 
llva, Elba, where it is found.] A black crystalline 
silicate of iron and calcium, called also lievrite. 
i8i6 R. Jameson Syst. Min. II. 75. i868 Dana Min. 
(ed. s) 297. 

I-lycne, i-lyke: see Alike, Ylike. 

Im-l, assimilated form of the suffix In- 2 , before 
b, in, p. This assimilation took place in Latin 
during the later classical peiiod, and remains in 
French and English (although in- {en-) was not 
infrequent before p in OF. and ME.). In words 
that survived in living use, L. in-, ini- became in 
OF. en-, em-. These words were taken into ME. 


in their current Fr. form; but from the 14th c. 
onward, there was a marked tendency to alter the 
French back into the Latin form of the prefix. 
Hence, many words are found with both em- and 
im-, in some cases one, in some the other, being 
ultimately prevalent, while in others, as empanel, 
impanel, the variation still continues : see Em-, and 
In--. In this Dictionaiy, words thus vaiying in 
the prefix are treated under the prevalent spelling, 
or under that which analogy favours, whether Esi- 
or Im-, a cross-reference being given under the other 
spelling. In words more recently derived from Latin 
(or from Italian) im- is the regular form. 

Words in im- are chiefly verbs and their deriva- 
tives, and may be thus classed : 

a. Words in im- taken from L. (or Romanic), directly or 
through later French, as imbibe, imbue, imbnrse, immerge, 
immure, impact, impede, impend, implore, impretate. b. 
Words in which OF. em- has been altered hack to im- in 
AF. or Eng., as impair, impeaclt,implead,iinptrvcrish. C. 
Words formed in Eng. on the analogy of the preceding, from 
sbs., adjs., or verbs, not only of Romanic, but also of native 
Eng. or otlier origin. The eatlier of these began with em- 
(being the form of En- before a labial), which was afterwards 
altered to im- (as in b) ; after this, later formations arose with 
im- from the first. Such are, from sbs., imbarge, imbruie, 
immantle, immould, impalace, imperil, impocket ; imbarh, 
imbarn, imbook, itnbud, immiud, immire, immnd ; from 
adjs., impeevisk (cf. imbrutish), impoor\ from verbs, im- 
bake, imbreathe, imbrighien, impave, impight, implunge, 
impleach. In some of the last, im- may have been felt as a 
variant of I N-'. For the sense expi essed by the prefix, see 1 n-'-*. 

In woids in imm-, usually only one in is pronounced ; but 
when a rhetorical stress is laid on the prefix, or it is neces- 
saiy to make plain its force in a nonce-word or an unusual 
word, as immind, immire, iminud, both in&, or a pio- 
longed m, may be pronounced. 

I111-2, assimilated form in L. of the negative 
prefix In- 3 before b, in,p, which retains the same 
form in English, as imbonity, immemorial, impos- 
sible. In imm-, only one in is ordinarily pronounced 
(the prefix being thus reduced to i-), but im- may 
be kept separate where emphasis or distinctness 
requires, as in im-malleable, iin-mixed. 

Im, obs. foim of Him. 

I’m (aim), colloq. contraction of 1 am. 

I-maad, i-mad, ME. pa. p>ple. of Make v. 
I-mseht : see Might sb. 

Image (i'med.5), sb. Forms: 3-6 ymage, (4 
ymag, 6 ymadge), 4- image, [a. F. image (i 3lh c. 
in Littre), in nth and 12th c. ima'gene^ 2 r. image, 
emage, It. im{in)agine, Sp. imagen, Pg. imagem, 
ad. L. imago, imagin-em imitation, copy, likeness, 
statue, picture, phantom ; conception, thought, idea; 
similitude, semblance, appearance, shadow; app. 
containing the same root as im-itdri to Imitate.] 

1 . An artificial imitation or representation of the 
external form of any object, esp. of a person, or of 
the bust of a person, a. Such an imitation in the 
solid form ; a statue, effigy, sculptured figure. 
(Often applied to figures ot saints or divinities as 
objects of religious veneration.) 

a 1225 Leg. Hath. 1476 Ichulle lele makie Jje of gold an 
ymage, a 1300 Cursor M. 2298 For freind ded jjat pam 
was dere did make ymage o metal sere, c 1375 Sc, Leg. 
Saints, Agnes 387 pan vent he to pe ymag in by, & mad 
hire prayere deuotely. 1388 Wyclif Exod. xx. 4 Thou 
sclialt not make to thee a grauun ymage .. thou schalt not 
herie tho, nether thou schalt worschipe._ _c 1400 Maundi;v, 
(1839) XV. 164 An ymage, pat hap ,iiij. hedes. c 1450 
Mirour Saluacioun 1316 With the ymage of godde Hamone 
yin wroght craftily. 1528 Tindale Acts xv. 20 Abstayne 
them selves from filthines of ymages [Wyclif symulacris ; 
1611 Idolesj. 1563 Homilies ii. Agsi, Idolatry i. (1859) 
178 We should not have im.ages in the temple for fear and 
occasion of worshipping them. 161S G. S.tNpys Trav, 
8 The Inchantresse having made two Images of her beloved, 
tbe one of clay, the other of waxe. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. IV. 3S4 Gregory the second [was] strenuous for the 
worship of images, i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 379 Graven 
and molten images, the idols which men adore.. shall be 
their destruction. 

b. (Less usually) Such an imitation delineated, 
painted, executed in relief, etc. upon a surface ; a 
likeness, portrait, picture, carving, or the 1 ike. (N ow 
rare or Obs, exc, in allusions to Matt. xxii. 20.) 

C1305 Pilate 142 ill E, E. P. (1862) 113 Anon |)0 he \>c 
village [on Vetoiiica’s kei chief] ise^ he was [h]ol anon. 

Langl. P. pi. a, I. 48 God.. asked., whom Jie ymage 
was lyk hat )jer-Inne [on the penny] siod. 1382 Wyclif 
Matt, \xii. 20 Whos is this ymage, and the wrytyng aboue? 
1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 207 b. The one clothe was 
embraudered with the image of an old man. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. ti- Comnnv. (1603) 97 Hee gave them a red 
banner with the image of the crucifixe painted tlieieiii. 
1713 Steele Guard. No. i. f i Mr. Airs. .h.Ts taken care to 
affix his own image opposite to the title-page. 1839 Yeo- 
WELL Anc. Brit. Ch. ii. (1847) 22 Their coinage of gold and 
silver with Caesar’s image. 

f c. Applied to the constellations, as figures or 
delineations of persons, etc. Obs. 

1481 Caxton Myrr, in. xx. 178 The sterres whyche be 
named ben all fygures on the heuene and compassed by 
ymages. 1594 Blundevil Exerc, vii. xxxviii. (1636) 714 
The 48 Images of the fixed stars, .otherwise called Con- 
stellations. 1674 Moxon Tutor Astron. i. § 10 The Images 
called Constellations, diawu upon the Celestial Globe. 


d. fig. Applied to a petson : {a) as simulating 
the appearance of some one, or coiisideied as un- 
real ; (b) as compared in some respect to a statue 
or idol. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 37 b, Hearyng that this 
feyned duke was come, and had heard that he [Perkin 
Warbeck] was but a peinted ymage. 1559 W. Cunningham 
Cosmogr. Glassc 1 Those most miserable men {yea, rather 
Images, and pictures of men, then veiy men in dede). 
[1599 Shaks. Much Ado n, i. 9 The one is too like an image 
and saies nothing.] 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 
xxiii. 35 Can the pretty image speak, Mrs. Jervis? 1 vow 
she has speaking eyes ! 1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
X.X. 204 ‘ How old ai e you, Top.sy ‘i ’ ‘ Dun no, missis said 

the image, with a grin that showed all her Leetli. 

2 . An optical appearance or counterpait of an 
object, such as is produced by rays of light either 
reflected as from a mirror, refracted as through a 
lens, or falling on a surface after passing through 
a small aperture. 

Such an appearance may also be a mere subjective im- 
pression on the sen.se of sight, as an After-image (q.v.),and 
Ch&negative ox accidental image seen aftei looking intently 
at a bright-coloured object, and having a colour comple- 
mentary to that of the object. 

An image produced by reflexion or refraction is called in 
Optics s. real image when the lay.s from each point of the 
object actually meet at a point, a -virtual image when they 
diverge as if from a point beyond the leflecting 01 refracting 
body. 

c 1315 SiioREHAM 27 In a myioiir thou my 3 t fol wel thi- 
selve se. Bote nau^t the ymage schefte. 154S Hall Chron., 
Rich. Ill 34 b, As perfectely as I sawe my awne Image in 
a gla.sse. 1563 W. I' ulke Mctcois (1640) 41 b. Appeal ing as 
though there were manny Sunnes, whereas indeed theie i.s 
but one, and all the rest are images. 1651 Hobbes Leznath, 

I. ii. 6 From gazing upon the Sun, the impression leaves an 
image of the Sun before our eyes a long time after. 1674 
Boyle E.xoell. blech. Hypoth. 7 When we see the Image of 
a Man cast into the Air by a Concave Spherical Looking- 
glass. 179. CowpER Poplar Field 4 Nor Ouse on his 
bosom their image receives. 1833 N. Arnott Physics II. 

II. 211 The size of an image formed behind a lens is always 
proportioned to the distance of the image from the lens. 

b. transf (a) A collection of heat-rays concen- 
trated at a particular point or portion of space, 
analogous to an image formed by light-rays, (b) 
Electr. (See quot, from Maxwell.) 

1873 Tyndall Lect. Light v. 181 The substantial identity 
of light and heat, .[is proved by] the formation of invisible 
heatdmages. 1873 R 1 a.\wi!ll Electr.^ d' Magn. I. xi. 791 
An imaginary electrified point, which has -no physical 
existence.. but which may be c.illed an electrical image, 
because the action of the surface on external points is the 
same as that wliicli would be produced by the imaginary 
electrified point if the spherical .suiface were removed. 1885 
Watson & Burbury Math. I'h. Electr. ij- Magn. I. 115 
Every electrified system within the spheie has its image 
outside of the .sphere. .. No closed surface except a sphere 
or infinite plane generally gives rise to an image, 

3 . abstractly. Aspect, appearance, form ; sem- 
blance, likeness. (Now only in allusions to, or uses 
derived from, biblical language, esp. Gen. i. 26, 27.) 

011300 Cursor M, 12371 Ye \>B.t he has wroght to men., 
efter his aun ymage. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. xv. 49 Theifore 
as we han born the ymage of the ertheli man, here we and 
the ymage of the lieuenly. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. K 1 
92b, Whiche child was judged.. to have the very ymage. . 
and lovely countenaunce of hi.s noble parent. 1602 Siiaks. 
Ham. V. ii. 77 By the image of my Cause, 1 see The 
Portraiture of his. 1611 Bible Gen, i. 27 God created man 
in his owne Image, in the Image of God created hee him. 
/11700 Dryden (J.), The face of things a fiightful image 
bears. 1781 CiiBiioN Decl. tj- F. xxvii. III._43 The affability of 
his manners displayed the image of his mind. 1857-8 Sears 
A than. xi. 59 We grow into the image of what we love. 

f b. coucr, A visible appearance ; a figure ; an 
apparition. Obs. or arch. 

1530 Tindale Prol. Dent, Wks. (1573) 22/1 Ye saw no 
image when God spake vnto you, but heard a voyce oiiely. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. HI ssb, Yt.semed to hym beynge 
a slepe y‘ he sawe diverse ymages lyke terrible develles. 
160Z Shaks. Ham. i. i. 81 Our last King, Whose Image 
euen but now appear’d to vs. 1697 Dryden Vlrg. Georg. 
IV. 588 The slipp'ry God will various Forms assume, to 
cheat thy sight ; And with vain Images of Beasts affright. 
1832 Tennyson Mariana in South vi, An image seem’d to 
pass the door. To look al her with slight. 

4 . A thing in which the aspect, form, or character 
of another is reproduced ; a counterpart, copy, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1116 tGott.) He [God] wit jiat he by 
vtrage, pat murtherrt sua his aun ymage. 1393 Lakc,l. 
P. PL C. xxt. 32S As Jjow by-gylede.st godes ymage. r!iS4o 
B.yrnes Wks. (1573) 346/1 It were better for you to biinie 
those Idolles and to warme this tiue image of God there bj'. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, ii, ii. 50, I bane bewept a woithy 
Husbands death, And Uu’d with lookmg_oii his_ Iiiiage.s. 
1620 Granger Blv. Logike 147 Sleepe is the image of 
death. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 70 Hollow Rocks 
that double Images of 'Voice rebound. 1821 Byron 
Snrdan. i. ii. 400, I have loved, and lived, and multiplied 
my image, 1896 Dh. Argyll Philos. Belief In ourselves 
the external and the internal worlds meet, and we are the 
image and embodiment of botli. Mod. He is the very 
image of his father. 

b. A thing that represents or is taken to represent 
something else; a symbol, emblem, representation. 
(In mod. use scarcely distinguishable from prec.) _ 
c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaysiuan's Theat. World E,!), Bloud 
..whiche is. .the image and figure of siiine. 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. III. ii. 248 This Play is the Image of a murder done 
in Vienna. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 13 The silent 
Moone. .constant image of the worlds iiiconstancie. 1626 
Granger Div. Logike 164 The name is a note, signe, traagej 
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01- syniboll noting, and representing the nature of the thing. 
1804 W. Tennant Recreat. (ed. 2) 11 . 248 This noisome 
dungeon.. affords.. an image of the gate of Tartarus, rather 
than the porch of Paradise. 

c. A thing in which some quality is vividly 
exhibited, so as to make it a natural representative 
of such quality ; a type, typical example, embodi- 
ment. (Now always ^the quality; formerly also 
of a person : see quots. Cf. ‘ the picliire of health ’.) 

iS+B Hall Chmi . , Hen. VI 174b, [He] sawe that Andrevve 
. . of his frend was .sodainly transformed, into the inmge of 
his extreme enemy. 1593 Shahs. 2 Hen. VI, 1. iii. J79 
Image of Pride, why should I hold my peace? 1603 — 
Learw. iv. 91 They are .sicke, they are weary, They haiie 
trauail'd all the night? meere fetches, The images ofreuolt 
and (lying off. 1691 tr. Htitiliaittie's Obs. yonrii. Haphs 
127 Never in my life did 1 see .such an Image of Devotion. 
i8« StiCLt.EV Prameth. Unb, 1.296 An awful image of calm 
power. 1879 Miss Braddon Clov. Foot x, Mr. Sampson 
dropped his cigar, and sat transfixed, an image of half 
amused astonishment. 

6. A mental representation of something (esp. a 
visible object), not by direct perception, but by 
memory or imagination ; a mental pieture or im- 
pression ; an idea, conception. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. rag (Cainb. hIS.) Stoy- 
dens . . wenden [lat yniagis and sensibilitees, Jiat is to .seyii 
sen.sihlq ymaginacions. .weeren enpieynted in to .sowles, fro 
bodies with-owte forth. 1390 Gower Co/tJ", III. 253 So as 
him thought on his corage Where he portreieth her ymage. 
1397 Hooker BocI. Pol. v. ,xix. § 3 Conceipt.s are images 
representing that which is .spoken of. i6oi_Shaks. Ttucl.N. 

H. iv. ig Such .. all true Louers are, Vnstaid and skittish. . 
Satie in the constant image of the creature That is belou'd, 
1704 Addison Italy Pref. (1733) 12, I have only cited .such 
Verses as have given us some Image of the Place. 1797 
Mrs. Radclifi'e Italian i. (1826) 6 .She endeavoured to 
dismiss his image from her mind. 1874 Sully Sensai, .5- 
Intuit, 87 The current of images that daily sweep through 
consciousness. 

6. A representation of something to tlie mind by 
speech or Avriting ; a vivid or graphic description. 

15*1 More De quat. Noviss. Wks. 84/2, 1 shal put the a 
more ernest ymage of our condicion. 1578 J. Derricice 
{title) The Image of Irelanda. J717 Lady Si. W. Montagu 
Let. to Pope I Apr., Theocritus., has only given a plain 
image of the way of life amongst the peasants. 1817 Colic- 
HiDGE .y/AyA Leaves (1862) 129 In a casual illustration [he] 
introduces the image of woman, child, or bird. 

7 . Rhet. A simile, metaphor, or figure of speech, 
*676 [see IcON_3]. _ 1730 Johnson Ayrt/wA/dt* No. 4 f 7 In- 
congruous cornhinations of images. 1846 Trench Mirai. 
vi. (1862) 188 To .speak of death as a sleep, is an image 
common to all language.s, 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 
260 The image of the Creator walking in the garden . . the 
angels with flaming swords to prevent return — all these are 
splendid . . images, nut they are images none the less. 

8. Comb . , as image-bearer, -graver, -monger, -war, 

-work ; image-beanng, -like adjs. ; f image-doter, 
one who doles on or is superstitiously devoted to 
images or idols ; so t image-doting f image- 

douly [Gr. 5 ou\«ta ; see Duma] ; image-man, a 
man who makes or sells images | imago -mug, 
a mug or pitcher in the form of an image or bust. 
Also Ijiage-bbeakeb, -maker, -worship, etc, 

1884 A, Murray Like Christ xxxi. 238 *Image-bearers of 
God. .live a Godlike, live a Christlike life. Anthony's 
Phofogr. Bull. 11 . 137 Ip removing the skin with the 
accomp.anying*image-bearing film from the waxed plate, be 
sure that the whole is uniformly dry. 16x9 Sir W. Mure 
True Crucif. 1139 *Image-doatars God'.s decreit Striue to 
make Irrite, 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii, An inconstant, 
irrational and ^Imagedoting rabble. 1379 Fulke Conjut. 
Sanders 623 Confesse that youc *Image-Douly is no better 
then Idolatrie. 1379-80 North PCutarch(i2') (R.) Cephiso- 
dotus the *image.graver. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
lit. 266 They do prone their righteousnes with obedience 
and good workes, not with a hare & ’image-like visor of 
fayth. 18x7 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 313 The board of the 
‘ *in:mge-ma_n '. 1333 Becon R cliques of Roofte (1363) 92 
S. mhanasius proueth euidentlye agaynste all *I mage- 
mongers [etc.]. i 73*-73 JoRTiN Reel. Hist. (1846) II. 179 
The history of the*image-war is written by Maimburg. 
Xmasfe (vmedg), v, [f. Im.vge sb. \ in the r 5th c. 
instances (in sense 4) app. a. F. wiager{ 1 3-i4th c.).] 

1 . irans. To make an image of ; to represent or 
set forth by an image (in sculpture, painting, etc.) ; 
to figure, portray, delineate. Also Jig. 

a 1790 Warton Eel. iv. (R.), Shrines of imag'd saints. 18*1 
Shelley Prometh. Unb. hi. iv, 173 Those imaged to the 
pride of kings and priests. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
Exile Poems 1850 I. 84 He images his Master's wounds 1 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. x. II. 408 Trace.-! of the fair 
beauty of the monastic spirit we may yet see imaged in the 
sculptured figures, .upon the floors of oitr cathedrals. 

2 . To form an optical image of, esp- by reflexion ; 
to reflect, mirror. 

V]g» S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii. 159 Hail, noblest structures 
imaged in the wave. i86o Tyndall Glac. i. iv. 35 The 
houses on the margin of the lake were also imaged to 
a certain height. 

3 . To form an image or counterpart of ; to copy, 
imitate, rare. 

dxfiii Chapman Iliad Eji. Ded. 83 They his clear virtues 
emulate,^ In truth and justice imaging his state. 

D. To be an image or counterpart of; to re- 
semble. rare. 

ijot Norris Ideal^ IVwld i. v. 231 The Divine Ideas, .are 
not imaging or imitative, but archetypal representative.^. 
* 7*5 I opp Odyss. XIX. 445 None imag'd e’er like thee my 
master lost. 


4 . To form a mental image of; to conceive, 
t a. something to be executed: To devise, plan. 
(The earliest sense : now Obs. or merged in next.) 

c 1440 Jacob's Well t He ymagytli and cmstyih beforn in 
his herte, how he wj'll makyn it. 1460 C.ai'GRAVe Chron. 
(Rolls) 200 Thei . . told him who Mortimer had ymaged his 
deth. [*855 Browning Grammar. Fun. 69 Image the 
whole, then execute the parts.] 

b. an object of perception or thought : To ima- 
gine, pictui e in tlie mind, represent to oneself. 

a 1708 J. Philips (J.), Image to thy mind How our fore- 
fathers to the Stygian shades Went quick. 1781 J. Moore 
Vino hoc. It. (1790) 1 . xli. 447 We image to ourselves tlie 
Tarpciaii Rock .as a tremendou.s precipice. 1847 J. Wn.soN 
Chr. North (1837) -45 Image to yourselves tiic .scenery of 

rivers and lakes, 

5 . To represent or set forth in speech or writing ; 
to describe (esp. vividly or graphically). 

a 1628 F. GiicviL Hunt. Learning cy. Hence striae the 
.Schoolcs, by first and second kinds Of substances, by e.s- 
sence, and existence. That Trine and yet Vnitednesse 
diuine To comprehend, and image to the sense. 171Z 
Addison .'ifect. No. 315? 5 Satan’s Approach to the Confines 
of the Creation, is finely imaged in the beginning of the 
Speech. 1796 W. Tavlok in Monthly Rev. XX. 513 Wlio 
can describe her charms, who can image forth her beauty ? 
<11833 Rouertson Lect. ii. (185S) 64 If only his Redeemer 
had been differently imaged to liini. 

6. To represent by an emblem or metaphor ; to 
symbolize, typify. 

i8i6 SiiELt.icY A lastor 505 O stream ! • . Thou imagest my 
life. i86o PusEV_ Proph. 37 He., shews forth His 
resistless power, imaged by His cre.atures in whom the 
quality of power is most .seen, ‘I will be as a lion’. 1871 
Smiles Charact. i. (1S76) 26 The heathen deities at least 
imaged human virtues. 

Heuce I'maging vhl. sb. .and Jpl. a. 

1666 Drvdkn Ann. Mirab. Pief., Wks. (Globe) 40 The 
delightful imaging of pei sons, action.s, passions, or thlng.s. 
1701 [see 3 b. above]. 1880 G. Mishi.dith Tragic Com. 
(1881) ago The sun-tracing would not deceive, as her own 
tricks of iinageiiig might do. 

Imageable (i-medsab’l), a. Also 7 imagible. 
[f. Image v. + -able.] Capable of being imaged, 
esp. in the mind, 

i6gi E._ Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 42 Whatever 
hath Limits of number and measure is imagjble. i8og-io 
Coleridge Friend (i8i8)_ III. 90 Whatever is admitted to 
be conceivable must be imageable. 1864 Reader 21 May 
637 The concepts of tlic mind aie divided into imageable 
and uniniageable. 

I’mage-lsr eaiker . One who breaks or destroys 
images (as being idolatrous) ; an iconoclast. 

15^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 269 A cpun.sel . . 
haldne at Nice against the sects of Jmagebrekeris. *614 
Earl Stirling Dooms-day ix. (R.), Image-breakers, foes to 
Papal! power. 1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 62 The Icono- 
clasts (or image-breakers) of the Eastern church. 

So I’mafire-breaikinff jAjiconoclasm; icono- 
clastic. 

J63+ Whitlock Zooimnia 208 That Learned Iconoclaste.s, 
that I mage-breaking Enemieto Intellectual Idolatry [Bacon]. 
1840 CARLYLB_/y<?>vej VI. 319 It is tragical for us all to be 
concerned in image-breaking and down-pulling. 

Imaged (hned^d), a. [f. Image + -ED.] 

1. [f. thevb.] Represented by an image (physical 
or mental) ; sculptured, portrayed ; reflected ; imi- 
tated; imagined. 

_ c 17x8 Prior Solomon ni. 368 His ear oft frighted with the 
Imag’d voice Of heav’n, when first it thunder’d. <z 1790 [.see 
Image v. ij. 1868 Browning Ring <]• Bk. x. 124 The .saints 
in imaged row. 187X Geo. Eliot in J, W. Cross Life 
(1885) HI. i6g You are often among my imaged com- 
panions both in dreaming and Waking hours. 

2 . [f. the sb.] Adorned with an image or images. 
Of porcelain : Decorated with human figures. 

_ 1797 Southey Lett, Journ. Spain xxiii. (1799) 301 An 
imaged crucifix. 

Imageless (imied^les), a. [f. Image sb. + 
-less.] Without an image or images. 
i8zi Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. iv. 116 The deep truth 
is imageless. i883_Sir M.Monier-Wuliams Rclig. Th.India 
viii. 227 Becaraji has numerous imageless shrines. 1883 
Miss Harrison Stud. Grk. Art iii. 85 The worship of an 
imageless Jehovah, 

t I’lliiagely, <2. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -h-LYb] 
Characterized by images ; idolatrous. 

1361 Daus tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (1573) 244 Old Rome i.s 
lost, and that mighty Monarchie decayed.. new Rome shall 
perish also with her Iinagelj’- Empire. 

I’lUage-maiker. A maker of images (usually 
in sense i a) ; a sculptor, carver, statuary. 

1500 Nottingham Rec. HI. 82 Thomas Hyll, image- 
maker. 1379-80 North Plutarch (1676) 145 Phideas the 
Image-maker, .had undertaken to make the Image of Pallas, 
lozi Bp. Mountagu Diatribx hi. 530 A very vehement 
inuectuie against Image-makers. 1875 Jowett Pinto (ed, 
2) III. 130 If you are not, .an imitator or an image-maker. 
Imager (i'tuedgoi). Torms; 4-5 ymageour(e, 
5-6 -er, 7- imager, (7 -eur). [AIE. ym-, i/mgtoitr, 
a. OF.^w-, imageiir (14th c. in Godef.), f. image ; 
the surviving imager xaNj st^x.OY.ymagier, imager 
(1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or exemplify the frequent 
Eng. change of -eur, -our, to -er (- eii 2 3 ).] 
fl. A maker of images ; a sculptor, carver. Ohs. 
*3. . A'. 7C89 [7677] (Laud M.S.1, pis ymage is made 

after bee, I dude it an yinageoure Casten after >i vigoure 
xtflZjPilgr. Scmle (Caxton 1483) iv. xxxvii. 84 More helply 
IS a Carpenter or a potter than an Organer, a peynler or an 
ymager. i53x HEKVEr Xenophon's Honseh. (1768), Good 


ioyners, good peynters, good ymagtis. 1603 Holl.and 
riutatcli's M or. 1296 Lysippus also the Imager did very 
well to reproove Apelles the painter. 

Tb, Apjilied to u painter. Obs. rare. 

1591 .SvLVLbrr.u Du Bartns i. vi. 750 This more pcer-Icss 
learned Im.T.gcr, Life to his lovely I’uture to confer, Did not 
e.vtract out of the Elements A certain secret Chymick 
(Juint-essence. 

2 . One who images or gr.ajiliic.ally describes. 

1894 Sroi’K. Bhooki; Tennyson xiv. 427 The poet as the 
emotional iiii.ager of life. 

Ijuagerial (imud,5l'''riril), rt. rare. [f. I,\r.\(;i',iiy 
-1--AL,] Relating to or of tlie nature of imageiy; 
figurative, synihoHc. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. VA,. 368 Tlie iinagciial tUiscriptious 
of Holy Writ, 1832 Housch. Il’ords IV. 230 IIcr.it is 
called, after the iinagcrlal way of the E.isteins, the key of 
India. 

Hence ImagaTially adv., in the way of imageiy ; 
figuratively, symbolically. 

1879 G. Miatminti Egoist II. ii. 40 Imagcrially, [they are] 
the frozen North on the j’ouiig brown buds bursting into 
green. 

Imagery (i'mcdTiiri, i-medsori). Forms : 4-(5 
ymagerie, -y(e, 4-7 imagerie, -ye, (5 omagery, 
ymagry, 6 eraygerie, imagrye), fi- imagery, 
[a. OK. imagerie (13th c. in Ilatz.-Darm.), f. 
imagier Imageii : see -eiiy.] 

1 . Images collectively ; carved figures or decora- 
tions ; image-work, statuary, carving. More rarely 
referring to pictures. Also in //. 

a 13x3 Prose Psalter xcvili], 7 Ben hij alle confoiiiuled 
pat anouren ymagerie. _ t.'*384 Cuauci.h H. Fame in. 100 
Many subtile comp.as.singe.s, Rabewyures, and iiyriade-., 
Ymageriesand tabernacles. <;»4oo Desir. 'J'roy 1562 Ymagiy 
oner all amyt Jjcre was. 1391 Si’t-NSLit Rtiines o/Time tp 
Wi ought with faire pillourspiml line imageries. — Virg. 
Gnat 103 His cup embost with Imagery. 1693 \V. H.m.ii ax 
in rit.il. Trans. XIX. 92 A Statue, wliuli the Tuik'-, 
zealous enemies of all Imagery, have tluowii down. 171X 
E. ComcE Voy. S. Sea 246 The Imagery they made, their 
Drawings and Paintings of all lively (Colours. 1870 Alonnis 
Earthly Par. I. ir. 588 He had wrought most godlike 
works 111 imagery. 1878 Geo. Eliot Coll, Break/. P, 429 
Chainber.s of imagery in the soul [see Kzek. viii. lej. 

+ b. Figured work on a textile fabric, as in 
tapestiy; embroidery. Obs. 

1390 (jowur Con/. II. 320 .She wafe .a cloth of silke all 
I wlute With letters and ym.agery. s^'Ba Il'anlr. AiC. Eiiv. 
(1830) 117 A countcrpoyiit of aira.s silk with ymagery. 
*553 Lane. Wills (Clietliam Soc ) 1 . 91, ij pillowft': and a 
coveryng of imagerie. *613-14 in Willis & Claik Cam. 
bridge (1886) I. 452 [Iteml ij peeccs of ffyne tapcstric of 
silke Imagric. 1777 War 1 ON Odesy.y, Each room, uriay’d 
in glistering imagery. 

c, transf. The pictorial elements of a natural 
scene or landscape; scenery; nature’s ‘image-work’. 

1647 H. More Poems 195 As doth a lookiiig-glasse [reflect] 
such ini.ag’rie As it to the beholder doth ' detect. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry .x.x.wii. (1840) I jl. 35 Descrip- 
tive poetry and the representations of rural imageiy. 
WquD.sw. ‘ There was a Boy ’ 23 T'he visible .scene . . With 
all its solemn imagery, its rock.s, Its woods. 1827 Poi.t.oic 
Course T. y, Scotia’.s northern battlement of hills .. The 
standard still of rural imagery. 

1 2 , The use of images in worship ; idolatry. Ohs. 
C1440 Boctus JLawd MS. 359) If, 7 h, He trowed all in 
Idolatrye And in fals ymageiye. 1561 J. PAKKiiURsr In- 
junct., The . . frames or ’rahernacles deuistd to adiiance 
Imagerie, holy w.altA- stones also to be ., clean taken .away. 
1614 F. WhiteA’ <’;>/. F'isher 208 This Aduocate of Imagerie 
should first of all haue declared, what hee vnderstaiKlclh 
bj' Worship of Images, 

•f 3 . The making of images ; the art of statuary 
or carving ; rarely, the art of painting. Obs. 

*S3*Elyot Gov. hi. xxvi, Ale.Yander. .came to the .shoppe 
of Apelles, the excellent payiiter, and . . raisoned with hym 
of lines, adumbrations, proportions, or otlicr like tbinges 
pertainyng to imagery, 1376 Newton Lewnie's Complex. 
(*^ 33 ) S 3 H® in his art of Imagery so artificially handled 
lu.s worke . . that all other Carvers and Statuaries . . set him 
before them as an absolute Patteme for imitation. i6n 
CovGR., Stne, . . a compounded morter or clay, .verie fit for 
Imagerie. 

'I' 4 . The way in which a thing is imaged or 
fashioned ; workmanship, make, figure, form, 
fashion. Obs. 

1:1390 Greene Fr. Bacon i, 64 .She is beauties oueimatcli, 
If thou suruai.st her curious imagerie. 1661 Felth.vm Re- 
solves ILii. 29s They are our Brethren, and pieces of the 
same Imagery with our selves, a 1667 Jer. 'I avi.or iVliole 
Duty Clergy i. Wks. 1831 IV. 17s Dre.ss t’oiir people unto 
the imagery of Christ. 

fS. An imaging, portrayal, or visible presenta- 
tion of anything. Obs. rare. 

ciyxS Prior Solomon 11. 383 What can thy imagery of 
son ow mean? 

t 6. A material representation or embodiment of 
something ; = Image sb. 4, 4 c. Obs. 

1396 Fitz-Geitray Sir F. Drake (i8Si) 76 Heavens 
counterfaite, Fames Pyranils, honours imagerye. a 1649 
IJRUMM. OF Hawtii. Poems Wks. (1711) 47 Aithcn, thy 
tears pour on this silent grave .. And Niobe’.s imagerj' be- 
come. 

7 . t a. The formation of mental images ; imagina- 
tion; fancy, groundless belief. Obs, b. The result 
of this ; mental image.? collectively or generally, 
1611 Spef.d Hist. Cl. Brit. IX. xxl, (1632) 1047 Nor is .she 
to he condemned vpon the imagerie of his suspicious head. 
*85* Hobbes Leviath. u, xxvii. 156 Leavetli the Law of 
1 Nature .. and followetli the iRiagery of his own ..brain. 
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a\fA^ Jer. Taylor (J.), Things of the world fill the imagl* 
native part with beauties and fantastick imagery. *71* 
Addisok Sped, No. 417 p t Any single Circumstance of 
what we have formerly seen often raises up a whole Scene 
of Imagery. _ 1819 Shelley Masque of Anarchy Hi, Like a 
dream’s dim imagery. 

8. The use of rhetorical images, or such images 
collectively ; descriptive representation of ideas ; 
figurative illustration, esp. of an ornate character. 

1589 PuTTENHAht Eng. Poesit HI. xix. (Arb.) 348 Resem- 
blance by Pourtrait or Imtigery, I bid, 250 When we liken 
an humane person to_ another in countenaunce, stature, 
s peach or other qualitie, it is .. called .. resemblaunce by 
iniagerie or pourtrait. <11700 Drvden (J.), I wish there 
may be in this poem any instance of good imagery. 1791 
Boswell Johnson (1831) I. 78 The whole of it [[reuc\ is 
rich in thought and_ imagery. 1858 J. H. Newman //rs/. 
Sk. (1873) III. IV. vi. 385 The glowing imagery of prophets. 

9 . attrib., as f imagerywork = sense i (and 1 b). 

1500 in Ann. Reg. (1768) 134 A counterpane of Imagery 

work. i;s6o-i in Willis & Cl.avk Cambritigo (i886) I. 442 
For wypmge owte the Imagery worke vppon the walles. 

Z'maSe-WOirsllip. The worship of images ; 
idolatry. 

1618 Bp. Hall Old Relig. x, § i. gi There was an act 
made for Image-worship. 1733 Berkeley Akiphr. vi. § 24 
hlobes. .not approving the image-worship of the Egyptians. 
xZ’jq Outl. Hist. Relig. 64 The image- worship which pre- 
vailed among them at the time of Mohammed. 

So X'maife-woiraliipper, one who worships 
images, an idolater ; Z'mag'e-vroixslxippingr zb., 
image-worship ; adj., that worships images. 

1563 Homilies 11. Agst. Idolatry 1. (1859) 178 Such image 
worshippers shall never come into the inheritance of the 
kingdom of heaven. 1563 Calfhill Anstu. Trent. Crosse 
(1846) 138 Called . . of Image-WQishippers an Image-cnerny. 
Ibid. 156 By applying that to image-worshipping which 
made nothing at all to puipose. 

■t* Imagilet. Obs. rare, [? for imagelet (f. Image 
- h-LET dim. suffix)^ A small image; a statuette. 
a 1661 Fulleu Worthies, Slaffbrdsh. lit. (1662) 38 Italy 
affords finer Alabaster (whereof ihose Imagilets wrought at 
Leghorn arc made). 

ImaginabiTity. [f. next + -ity.] The 

quality of being imaginable. 

1830 Coleridge Ch. <5- St, (ed. 3) 233 In order to the 
imaginability of a circular line. 

Imaginable (imte-dginab’l), a. Also 4 ym-. 
[ad. late L. imdgindbilis (Boethius), f. imagindre 
to Imagine ; see -blb.] 

Capable of being imagined ; conceivable, 
a. Ill ordinary adjectival (chiefly predicative) use. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iv. 128 tCamb, MS.) Reson 
. .comprehendeth the thinges ymaginable St sensible. 1533 
More Confut, Tindale wks. 547/1 Hys wordc, whych he 
by a meane to vs not imagynable continually speaketh vnto 
them. 1638 Sir T. Herbert^ yV<K/. (ed. 2) 263 Such .a 
dreadfull noyse, as is scarce imaginable. 1631 Hobbes 
Govt, .y Soc, X. S 2, 130 Nor is it imaginable which way 
publick treasure.s can be a grievance to private subject.s, 
1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Stones 51 The human under- 
standing e-xteiids itself to things intelligible and the imagi- 
nation to ilungs imaginable. 1853 H. Rogers Eel, Faith 
(1853) 76 Miracles are, at least, imaginable. 

D. Frequently used to emphasize the absolute or 
itiiiveisal nature of a statement, being placed after 
a sb. preceded by all the or a superlative, esp. the 
greatest, or between all, every, or no, and the sb, 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reb. i. § 23 Urged with all the 
aitificeand address imaginable, 1636-9 B. Harris Pari- 
•val's Iron Age <,sd. 2) gS The People, .held him still, for the 
Authour of all imaginable mi.schief to the Kingdom. 1693 
Washington tr. Miltons Def. Pop, y. M.'s Wks. (1847) 
376/1 Guilty of the greatest crimes imaginable. _ 1709 Steele 
Tatter No. 41 r g The Elector of Cologne is making all 
imaginable Hast to remove from hence to Rheims. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 123 f 4 He had all the Duty and Affec- 
tion imaginable for his supposed P.-irent, 17^ Malthus 
Popul. (1817) II. 379 Under the best form of government 
imaginable. i88o L. Stephen Pope ill. 73 ‘ Ass ’ is the vilest 
word imaginable in English or Latin. 1884 Law Rep. 25 Ch. 
Div. 491 There is no imaginable reason why the Court should 
not have power to sanction them. 

Hence Xma'^inableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Ima'gfiua'bly, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2.] in an 

imaginable manner, conceivably. 

1648 Scot. Mist Dispeld^o What can imaginably then be 
the meaning ? 1683 Boyle Effeds of Mot. v. 61 A scarce 
imaginably little force may suffice to impel them. 1894 
Howells in Cosmopolitan filar., A waste and ruined field., 
which had imaginably Oitce been the grounds about a 
pleasant home. 

t Ima’ginal, a.^ Obs. rare. [app. f. Imagine v. 
-F-AL,] a. Of or pertaining to the imagination, 
b. Imaginable. 

*647 H. More Song of Soul i. xvi,_No niight imaginall 
filay reach that vast profiinditje. Ibid, ii. i. 11. xxx, That 
inward life 's tli' impresse imaginall Of Natures Art. Ibid. 
pt. IV. xxij They would be alike wise, Know one anothers 
thoughts imaginall. 1638 J. Webb tr. Calpreuede's Cleo- 
patra VIII. ii. i 3 i With all imaginall pomp. 

Imagiual (imm'dginal), a.^ Enlom. [f. L. 
inidgin-, stem of Imago + -al.] _Of or pertaining 
to an insect imago, ftnaginal dish: see quot. 

1877 Huxley Anai, Inv. Anhn. vii. 449_The_ apodal 
maggot, when it leaves the egg, carries in the interior of jts 
body certain regularly arranged discoidal masses of in- 
different tissue, which are termed imaginal disks. These 
imaginal disks undergo little or no change until the larva 
encloses itself in its hardened last-shed cuticle, and becomes 
a pupa. 188s Athenxnm 23 Apr. 339/1 Reserving the two 
others to tear to the imaginal condition. 1891 F. W. 
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Myers in igf/s Cent. Apr. 642 What are called ‘ imaginal 
characters '--points of structure which indicate that the larva 
has descended from an imago. 

t Ima'ginant, ppl. a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. 
imdgindnt-em, pres. pple. of imagindre to imagine.] 

A. ppl, a. That imagines. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § got Introd., The Force of Imagination 
. .either vpon the Body Iinaginant, or vpon another Body, 

B. sb. One who imagines; an imaginer. 

160S Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. xi. § 3. 46 The bodie of the 
Imaginant. 1626 — Sylva § 902 There is no doubt, but that 
Imagination and Vehement Affection worke greatly vpon 
the Boiy of the Imaginant. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 223 The single testimony of some supeistitious and 
melancholy Imaginant. 

t ImaginaTian. nonce-wd. [See-AKiAx.] One 
who occupies himself with imaginary things. 

1830-3 Montgomery Z.<rcr. Poetry 216 The greatest lealists, 
and the greatest imaginarians, — if I may coin a barbarous 
word for a special occasion. 

Imagfinarily (im^'d^inarili), adv. [f. next -F 
-ly2 .] Ill an imaginary way; in imagination. 

1S93_ Nashe Christ's T, (1613) ^ My heart shall receiue 
an iniunction imaginarily to disinhente him. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature xG\. 285 Perple-ved with what 
he eyther really or imaginarily wanteth, 1770 G. Keate 
Sketches fr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 53 On he would go, tho’ 
iinaginarily ill. 1874 IMotley Barnerield II. .\i. 36 The 
places which they are now imaginarily to leave. 

Imaginary (imavdginari), a. (sb.) Also 4 
ymag-, 6 imaginarie. [ad. L. imagindri-us, f, 
imago, inidgin- Image : see -akv i.] 

1. Existing only in imagination or fancy ; having 
no real existence. (Opposed to real, actual.) 

138a Wyclif Re?!. Prol., Sum visioun is hodili..sum is 
spiritual, or yniaginarie, as whanne we seen slcpinge, or 
ellis wakinge we biholden the jnnagis of thingis, hi whiche 
sum other thing is signefied. c 1510 filoRC Picas Wks, 17/1 
How shortc, howe vneertain, how .shadowe like, false, ima- 
ginary it is. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. m. xxxty. 210 The 
word Ghosts, which signifieth .. the Imaginary inhabitants 
of mans brain. 1709 Lady fil. W. Montagu Let, to A nne 
IPoriley 21 Aug., After giving me imaginary wit and 
beauty, you give me imaginarj’ passions, and you tell me 
I'm in love. 1737 Swift Gulliver iv. vi, Besides real 
diseases, we are subject to many that are_ only imaginary, 
for which the physicians have invented imaginary cures. 
1793 CowpER Let. 29 July Wks. 1835-7 III. 60 You may 
think there is much of the imaginary in it. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. iii. 265 Rich men could not easily abandon 
substantial enjoyments in pursuit of so imaginary an object. 

b. Said of lines, etc., assumed to be drawn 
through or between certain points. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 397 If a woman make three 
imaginary ciicles round about them [etc.]._ 1601 R. John- 
son Kingd, 4 ComiHw, (1603) 229 An imaginarie line to be 
drawn from Suaquen to .. fileroe. 1703 Moxon blech. 
Expx. 220 Each two Centers.. shall have an imaginary 
.Axis pass between them. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. 
Sc, (1837) I. HI Imaginary lines drawn upon it. 

C. Math. Applied to quantities or loci having 
no real existence, but assumed to exist for the 
purpose of generalization, or of extending a formula 
to all cases ; such are the square root of a negative 
quantity, or any expression involving such a root, 
or any point, curve, etc, denoted algebraically by 
such an expression. (Imaginary quantities are 
sometimes called impossible quantities!) Also 
transf. Relating to imaginary quantities or loci, as 
imaginary geometiy, projection, etc. (Opp . to reall) 

[1637 Descartes Geometric 380 Les. .racines. .ne sont pas 
tousiours reeles; mais quelquefois seulement imaginaires.] 
1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 127 The Original 
Components or Roots of all Equations, may be either 
Affirmative, Negative, Mix’d, or Imaginary. i8i6 tr. 

, <iy 

Lacroi-x's Diff. <5- Int, Calcidus 98 The coefficient 

a.ssumes au imaginary value. 1841 J_. R. Young Math. 
Dissert, i. 30 Expressions whicji in their common algebraic 
character denote imaginary or impos.sible quantities. 1859 
Barn. Smith Arith. (p Algebra (ed. 6) 201 The square rout 
or any even root of a negative quantity is called an Imagi- 
nary quantity. 1883 Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 213 The 
remaining portion of this equipotential locus is . . the (ima- 
ginary) circle which cuts the circle of poles orthogonally. 

1 2 . Relating to the imagination ; imaginative. 

1393 SiiAKS. John IV. ii. 265 My rage was hlinde, And 
foulc immaginarie eyes of blood Presented^ thee more 
hideous then thou art. ci6oo — Sonn. x.wii, RIy soul's 
imaginary sight Presents thy shadow to my sightless view. 
1677 Gilpin Dcmonol. (1867) 143 Satan had a power. . to fix 
upon their imaginary faculty the species, images, or charac- 
ters of what was to be suggested. 

f3. Of the nature of an image or representa- 
tion. Obs. 

1393 StiAKS. Lucr. 1422 Much imaginarie worke was there 
. . A hand, a foote, a face, a leg, a head Stood for the whole 
to be imagined. i6<^ Woodhead St. Teresa i. xxviii. 192 
This Vision, though it be Imaginary (or representing itself 
by way of Image to me), was never seen by me with the 
eyes of my Body. 

t4. Supposed; putative. Ohs. 

axfrgi Donne Serm. xxv. 250 His Imaginary father 
Joseph. 

1 6 . Imaginable ; that can be im-ngined. Obs. 

1653 Asiuvell Fides Apost. 12 Clearing my way as I go, 
of al Imaginary rubs and obstacles. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenoi’s Trav. iii. 20 All imaginary enquiry was made 
after them, but . . there was no news to be had. 

B. sb. + 1. An imagination ; a fancy. Obs. 

1709 Mrs. fil.ANLEY Secret Mem, (1736) III, 208 False 
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glittering imaginaries. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
1 . 224 And Cowley thus addresses beauty as a mere imagi- 
nary. Ibid, II. xiii. 81 The lovers imaginaries (her own 
notable word) are by that time gone off, 

2 . Math. An imaginary quantity or expression ; 
see I c above. 

1864 in Webster. 1883 Cayley Presid. Addr. Brit. Assoc. 
19 Sept., 'J'he circular functions, .arc connected through the 
theory of imaginaries. 

Hence Xma'g-iuariiiess (Bailey vol. II, 1737). 
t Ima'ginate, /A’/. Chiefly -Sir. Obs. [ad. 
L. imdgindt-us, pa. pple. of imagindre to Imagine. 
(Sometimes const, as pple.! j Imagined ; imaginary. 

IS 33 Bellenden Livy 11, (1822) 112 The faderis war sa 
commovit for this tressoun, recentlie imaginate, that..thay 
retretit tliair sentence. 1363 W1N3ET four Scoir Thre 
Qued. \Vks. 1888 I. iig Gif ge appreue na Kirk .. except 
an imaginat inuisible Kirk. 1:588 A. King tr. Canisius' 
Catech. 210 Na thing can be imaginat mair intolerable nor 
niair vnhappie. ifei Holland Pliny vii. xii. 161 The 
imaginate facultie of other living creatures is uninoveable. 

t Ima'ginate, V. Obs. [f. L. imaginat-, ppl. 
stem: see prec. and - ate ^.] trans. To imagine. 

1563 fiViNjET Four Scoir Thre ^uest.'NVs. 1888 I. lao 
Or quhiddir imaginat je gour Kirk to be inuUible? — 
Wks. (1890) II. 22 Bot peraduentiiir . . we imaginat thir 
thingis. 1570 Levins Manip. 41/44 Imaginate, imaginari. 

Imagination (imted3intf''j3n). Also 4-6 with 
y for i and -oio(u)n, etc. ; 6-7 immagination. 
[a. F. imagination(i ath c.), ad. L. imdgindtion-em, 
noun of action from imagindri, -are to Imagine.] 
1 , The action of imagining, or forming a mental 
concept of what is not actually present to the senses 
( cf. sense 3) ; the result of this process, a mental 
image or idea (often with implication that the 
conception does not correspond to the reality of 
things, hence freq. vain (false, etc.) imagination). 

<1:1340 Hvmtole Psalter xxxvW. 7 pe fende pat . . trauails 
my saulc in vayn ymagynaciouns. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XX- 33 Wenyngc is no wysdonie ne wyse ymagynacioun. 
1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 41 Anon ymaginacions of the 
same thynges come to his mynde. <114^ Fdrtescue Abs. 
4'- Lint, Mon. i.v. (1885) 728 We nede in this case to vse 
coniccture and ymaginaclon. 1576 Fleming Panopl, Epist. 
193 They .. accounted bis undoubted divinations, madde 
immaginations. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. hi. v. § 12 When 
we speak of Justice, or Gratitude, we frame to our selves no 
Imagination of any thing existing. 1761 Hu.me Hist. Eng. 
III. xlv. 8 note, Could such an imagination ever have been 
entertained by him? 18*9 Jas._ Mill Hum. Mind (1869) L 
vii. 239 , 1 am said to have an imagination when I have a 
train of ideas. 1896 Dk. h.v.ayix. P lidos. Belief The 
truths which they proclaimed were facts and not imagiiia- 
tion-s. 

1 2 . The mental consideration of actions or events 
not yet in existence, a. Scheming or devising ; a 
device, contrivance, plan, scheme, plot ; a fanciful 
project. Obs. exc. as a biblical archaism. 

<11385 Chaucer L. G. W. 1523 Hypsip., With-outen any 
othir affeccioun Of loue or euyl yinagynacyoun. c 1400 
RIaundev. (1839) xxLii. 251 Alie here lust and alle here 
Ymaginacioun is for to putten alle Loudes undie hire suh- 
ieccioun. 1535 Coveudale Lam. iii, 60 Thou hast lierde 
their despytefull wordes (0 Lorde) yee and all their yma- 
ginacioiis agaynst me. 1548 Hall Chron., RiUi. Ill 4^ h, 
That inischevous yniaginacion whiche he nowe newely 
beganne and attempted. 1660 Trial Regie. 9 In no Ca.se 
else Imagination, or Compassing, without an actual effect 
of it, was punishable by our Law. 1709 Smji t Advanerm. 
Relig. wks. 1755 II. i. 117 These airy imaginations of 
introducing new laws for the amendment of mankind. 1760- 
7a H. Brooke Fool of Quality (i8og) III. 47 Any imagina- 
tion . . tending to change the nature or form of any one of 
the three estates.’ 

t b. Impression as to what is likely ; expecta- 
tion, anticipation, Obs. 

1623 Bingham Xenophon 29 As soone as it \va.s day, all set 
forward . . imagining that by sun-set they should reach to 
Villages of the Babylonian Territorie. Neither were they 
deceiiied in their imagination. i6z8 Hobbes Y’/hicjr/. (1822) 
106 The sickness — the only.thiiig that e.xceeded the imagina- 
tion of all men. 1654 RIarvell Corr, AVks. 1872-5 II. it 
T'o tell you truly mine own imagination, I thought he would 
not open it while I was theie. 

3 . That faculty of the mind by which are formed 
images or concepts of external objects not present 
to the senses, and of their relations (to each other or 
to the subject) ; hence frequently including memory. 
(Sometimes called the ‘ reproductive imagination ’ ; 
cf. sense 4.) 

1340 Ayenb.^ 158 Operhuil hit is ase to be bogte, oper ase to 
pe ymaginacion. 1398 Trevis.v Barth. Da P. R. lii. vi, 
(Tollem. RIS._), The pridde hat ymaginacion : perby pe souls 
biholdep pe liknesse of bodily piiigis pat bep absents. 1485 
Cax I ON Chas. Gi. i The commie understondyng is better con- 
tent to the ymagnacion local. 1541 Copland Guydon's Quest. 
Chirurg. E j b. In the fyrste parte of die ventricle before is put 
y* common blode. In the seconde y“ vertue of ymagynacyon. 
i6oi Shaks. AHs^ Well t. i. 93, I haue forgott him. RIy 
imagination Carries no fauour in't but Bertrams. 1639 
T. Brugis tr. Camus’ Mor. Relat.^ 320 The very features of 
the faces, .remained so ingraven in his imagination. 1731 
Harris Plermes Wks. U841' 219 We have . . a faculty called 
imagination or fancy .. which retains the fleeting form.s of 
things, when things themselves are gone, and all sensation 
at an end. *797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian i._ (1826) 5 The 
beauty of her countenance haunting his im.ngination. 1840 
Mill Diss. ip Disc., Bentham (1859) I. 353 The Imagination 
,. to which the name is generally appropriated by the best 
writers of the present day [isl that which enables us, by a 
voluntary effort, to conceive the absent as if it were present, 

4 . The power which the mind has of forming con- 
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IMAG-IWE. 


cepts beyond those dciived from external objects 
t^the ‘ productive imagination’). 

a. The operation of fantastic thought ; fancy. 

c 1386 Chaucer I\Iilkfs T. 426 Men may dyen of ynmyi- 
iiacion So clepe may impret>i.ioii be Hike. 1590 Gowisr 
Cmf. III. 98 ^MS. Falvfas 3) Full of ymagmacioii, Of 
dredes and of wtathfull hoghtes. i6oi Shake. 'J'lvd, .V. 
II. V. 48 Looke liow imagination bloweb liini. 1645 Boaie 
Irel. Nat, Hist, tidsa) 75 As if in very deed he fiad . . .seen 
and suffered all those things, which his weak imagination 
..did figure unto Iiiin. 1834 Medwin Angrier in Ikaks I. 
273 And I fancied, though it might be imagination, that 
tier’s trembled too. 

b. The creative faculty of the mind in its highest 
aspect ; the power of framing new and striking in- 
tellectual conceptions ; poetic genius. 

1509 Hawe.s Hast. Pleas, xiv. (Percy Soc.) 53 Upon hys 
ymaginacyon He made also the tales of Caunterbury. 1590 
SilAUS. Mids. N. V. i. 14 And as imagination bodies forth 
I’he forms of things vnknowne ; the Poet's pen Turnes them 
to shapes, and giues to aire nothing, A locall habitation, 
and a name. 1657 K. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 19 Nor can 
imagination frame so great ,a beauty, fjbz Kames F.leni. 
Crit. (1833) 480 This singular power of fabricating images 
without any foundation in reality, is distinguished by tlie 
name of imagination. 1871 Dm!Win Besc, Man I. li, 45 
The Imagination is one of the highest prerogatives of man. 
By this faculty he unites, independently of the will, former 
images and ideas, and thus creates brilliant and novel 
results. 

5 . The mind, or a department of the mind, when 
engaged in imagining ; hence, the operation of the 
mind generally ; thinking; thought, opinion. Now 
]‘are or Ohs. 

C1384 Chaucer //. Fame 11. 220, I wille Tellen the a 
propre skille, And worthe a demonstvadon In myn ymagyn- 
acion. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 303 Now is she red, now is 
she pale, Kight after the condition Of her ymaginalioii. 
c 1300 Three Kings Sous 138 Thekynge..inhis ymaginacion 
thought to make a grete assaute vpone tlicTuikes loggyiig. 
1548 Hall Chrou., Edm. IF 23911, Coiijei lures, which as 
often deccyve the imaginacioiis of fantastical folke. 163a 
J. Hayward tr, Biondi's Kromena. 12 That neither she . . 
nor others, .came thereby to lose or gaine in the imagination 
of others. i6tf* J. Davies tr. Olearini Voy. Amiass. i8t 
Upon the first sight thereof, it tun into our imagination, that 
they were the Cosaques. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as imagination ~vionge>’\ 
imagination-stirring adj, 

_ 1889 Pall Malt^ G. 28 June 3/2 To the exclusion of other 
industrious iinaginatioii-monseis. 
I3nagfill,ational(im£ecl3in^''j*onal),(7. [f. prec. 
+ -AL.] Of or pertaining to the imagination. 

1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (iSfio) I. 128 Within the 
deptb.s of thine own soul thou wilt find a threefold heaven — 
tile imaginational, the rational, and the intellectual. 1865 
J. Grote Tt'eat. Moral Ideas Iv. (1876) 48 We should have 
an imaginational knowledge or a quasi-sensation. 

Imaginative (imm’d^iim'tiv, -^tiv^ a. {shi) 
Forms: 4-5 ymagyn-, ymasin-, -atyf, -yff, -if, 
-iff, (6 -ife, -yfe, -yue), 6- imaginative, [a. OF. 
imaginatif c.), ad. late L. imaginatlvus : see 
Imagine v. and -ative.] 

1 . Of persons : Given to imagining ; endowed 
■with or specially characterized by imagination. 
+ a. Full of thoughts, plans, designs, or devices 
(so OF. intaginatif, -fzic). Obs. b. Full of idle 
fancies; fanciful, c. Having exceptional powers 
of fancy or inventive genius. 

c 138$ Chaucer P'ranhl, 'F, 366 No thyng list Iiyin to been 
yraaginatyf. 1483 Caxton Paris 4 V. 47 For allewaye he 
was pensyf and ymagynatyf. 1509 Hawes Fast. Fleas. 
VIII. (Percy Soc.) 29 It was the guyse .. Of famous poets 
ryght ymaginatife. 13*3 Ld. Berners F'rohs. II. clxxxi. 
T T ij b, The kynge enclyiied well therto, but the duke of 
Burgoyne who was sage and ymagynatyuc wolde nat agree 
therto. 1591 WviiLEY Armorie, Chandos 38 'This courteous 
knight, sage, imagenative, Found to his foes much warlike 
busines. _i6*6 Bacon Sylvn § 903 The Witches tliemselues 
are Imaginative, and heleeue oft-times, they doe that, which 
they doe not. 1841 D'Israeli Ahten. Lit. (1S67) 617 Philo- 
sophers were often in peril of being as imaginative as poets. 
i853_ Kane Gritmcll Exp. x.xxi. (1856) 267 Men became 
moping, testy, and imaginative. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or concerned in the exercise 
of imagination as a mental faculLy. 

.^*374 Chaucer Sosi'A. v. pr. iv.129 (Camb. MS.) Ymagina- 
cion. .enuyrowtieth & comprehendeth alle thinges sensible, 
nat by reson sensible of deemynge, but bi resoii Iinaginatyf. 
1381 Sidney Apol. Foeirie (Arb.) 33 The imaginative and 
iudgjng powre, 1647 H. More Poems Notes 349 Every 
sensitive and iniaginative act. 1783 Blair E/iet. .x-v.wiii. 
11. 322 Poetry, .included then, the whole bur.st of ihchuman 
mind ; the whole exertion of its imaginative faculties. 1817 
CoLbutDGE Biog. Lit. I. iv. 88 Milton had a higlily imagi- 
native, Cowley a very fanciful mind. 

'f- 3 . Imaginable. Ohs. rare~^. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love nr. i. (Skeat) 1. 20 In that lieuen 
shul they dwel.. without any ymaginatife yuel in anylialue. 
+ 4 . Existing only in the imagination; unreal, 
fancied, imaginary. Obs. 

_ 1361 T.^ Norton Calvm’s Inst. iv. xvli, 124 a, Onely an 
imaginatiue forme and not rather a naturall tuith of bred. 
41603 'T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. 'F. (i6i8) 454 Hbs 
rlghteousncsse imputed unto us, is not an imaginative, but a 
true righteousnesse. i&|6 H. tAWRENCE_ Comju. Ang-elts 8 
An imaginative sight being onely within, in the imagination, 
consequently ap^eares to him onelyf, which so sees it. 

o. Characterized by, or resulting from , the produc- 
tive ima.gination ; bearing evidence of high poetic 
or creative fancy. 


i8*9 Scott Guy M. Inlrod.,The imaginative tale of Sin- 
tram and his Comp.'inions, by Mons. Le Baron de la Motie 
l''ouque. 1873 Bl.vcic Fr. Thule vi, He had sketched out 
an imaginative picture of the scene. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. vii. g 7. 41S No great imaginative poem had broken 
the silence of English literature for nearly two hundred 
years. 

fB. r/A Imaginative faculty ; imagination. Ohs. 
[1377 Lange. F. Ft. B. .vii. i, I mu ymagynatyf, quod he, 
Id^ was I neuere, l30U3e I sitte bi my-sclfin .sikeiiesse ne in 
helthe.] 1412-10 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. vi, Fordulled is 
tuyne imagynaiyfe. c 1430 — Min. Poems tPercy Soc.) 95 
Seolhe and considrithe in j-owr imagynatif. 1641 Mii.ion 
Animadv. xiii. Wks. (1847) 71/2 Your Doctor .s_ scai let, 
which through your eyes infecting your pregnant imagina- 
tive with a led Suffusion, begets a continual thought of 
blushing. 

Imaginatively (im£C-cl.^ini;kivli), ady. [f. 
prec. + -EV -.j In an imaginative fashion ; in ima- 
gin.-ition. 

1564 L Rastuel Confut. fejoelTs Serm. 140 'The body of 
Christ IS, onelye .. imaginatiuelie in the Sacraineiii. 1662 
Picttv Taxes 83 Others are but potentially or imagin.uively 
rich. 1833 Lamb Kiiet is^r.n. Barrenness I mag. Faculty 
Mod. .-Irt, Hogarth excepted, can we produce any one 
painter within the last fifty years .. that h.TS treated a story 
miagiiiatively ? 1871 I'’.auhau tl Ttn, Hist. ii. 59 T'he Chi Isto- 
logics.. are morally noble, .and imaginatively beautiful. 

Imaginativeness (imre'd.:5iiv'tivnes). [f. as 
prec. + -NE8S.] Imaginative nature or cjuality. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iitiq. ll. i. xiii. 294 'Os therefore re- 
ferrs to the Imaginativeness of the Representation. 1846 
Ruskin Mod. Faint. L it. vi. i. § rg The exquisite imagina- 
tiveness of die lines. 1884 Church Bacon ix. 220 .Some 
bright toucli of his incorrigible iiiiagiiiativeness, ever le.ady 
to force itself in. 

Imaginator (inus’d-^lntfUai). rare. [ad. T.. 
type *iiniJginiitor, agent-n. f, imaginari to Ima- 
tiiNE,] One who imagines. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu .d(./xi5’d/<’V.(i642)49i Tlie Docitae 
[read DocetaeJ or Imagiiiators .. held nothing reall, what 
bee [Christ] was, what hee did, what hec suffered, but all 
onely seeming .so and in appearance. 1833 I'nner's Mag. 
XL 612 Would not the imaginator of sudiathiiig have been 
treated a.s a ni.sniac? 1882 Atheneeum No. 2867. 471 These 
masterly delineators and imaginators of fairyland. 

t Ima'ginatory, a. Obs, rare. [ad. L. type 
*imagindtdri-iis\ cf. prec.] a. Imaginary, b. 
Imaginative. 

a i6j8 Raleigh Apol, 27 To .satisfy his Majesty, that my 
tlesigne wa.s not Imagiiiatory but true. 1660 S. Fisher 
Rusticks Alarm lYks. (1679) 305 The dark and disnuil 
Dreamings.. which h.ave entered and centered themselves in 
thy Imagiiiatory Mind. 

Imagine (imse-dgin), v. Forms; 4-6 yma- 
gyn(e, -gene, 5-6 ymagine, imagyne, -gene, 6 
ymagin, -en, imagyn, -en, ymmagen, imma- 
gin(e, -gyne, 6-7 imagin, 5- imagine, [a. F. 
imagintr (1297 in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. imaginive 
to form an image of, represent, fashion, in middle 
voice imaginari to picture to oneself, fancy, ima- 
gine, f. imagin-em IiLVGE.] 

I. irans. 1 . To form a mental image of, to re- 
present to oneself in imagination, to picture to 
oneself (something not present to the senses). 

1340 Hami’ole Pr. Consc. 6847 Alle J?e men of cristianle 
Couthe noght, thurgh witt, ymagyn right, Ne descryve swa 
liydus a sight. (71400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxv. 114 pai er 
so curiousely made pat 11a man may ymagyn mare curious. 
c 1566 J. Aldav tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World M, K tiling. . 
that it is not possible for man to ymagine the like without 
seeing. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Coinniw. (1603) 188 
By die multitudes of people (before spoken oO you may 
imagine the state of his forces. 1638 F. Junius Faint, of 
Ancients 19 Phidias.. had a singular abilitic to imagine 
things invisible after a most inajesticail manner. 1739 
Hume Hum. Nat. \\. ii. (1874) I- 339 "Us an establish'd 
nia.xim in metaphysics . , That nothing we imagine is ab- 
solutely impo.ssible. 1780 A, Young Tour Irel. 2B8 Sur- 
rounded by the ino.st tremendous mountains that can be 
imagined. 1862 H. Spencer /'/' rw^/bYw. 1. ii. § ii (1875) 34 
The non-existence of space cannot, however, by any mental 
effort be im-Tgined. 1874 Green Short Hist, viii, § 5. 511 
Milton’s iniaginaiipn is not strong enough to identify him 
with the world which he imagines, 
b. with obj. clause. 

_ *586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) loi, I cannot easily 
iinagine how you may be served belter. 1656-9 B. Harris 
Farivals Iron Age (ed. 2) 108 They could not imagine, 
that the said Dam. .would be able to hinder their passage. 
1697 D.amimeu Foy. 1. 175, I cannot imagin wherefore they 
are called so. 

2 . To create as a mental conception, to conceive ; 
to assume, suppose (as a mathematical line or 
figure). Also with obJ. clause or obj. and inf. 

c 1380 IYyclif Serm. Seh.Wks. 1 . 168 pel seien, pere is 
noon siclie, but siche oon pei ymagyneii. (.'1391 Chauceu 
Astrol. 1. § 14 This fonseide grete Pyn in mauer of an exire 
IS yniagyn[e]d to be the Pol Artyk. Ibid. n. § 39 The 
longitude of a dymatys a lyne ymagined fio Est to west. 
1522 More DeQnat. Nqviss. Wks. 7S/1 Imagine your self 
in the .same case, & I think ye wil think yea. 1549 Compl. 
Scot, vi. 48 3e sal ymagyn ane lyne that passis throucht the 
spere ; at the endkof the said lyne je sal ymagyne tua 
.sternis. 1568 Grafton Chrati. 11 . 129B Imagine you .sec 
before your eyes your wyves, and daughters in daiinger. 
1617 Morvson I tin. HI, 215 This law is thus pr.actised. 
imagining there be three brothers, Thomas, John, and 
Andrew, and it happening, that Thomas first dies leaving 
[etc.]. 1^9 D. Pell Impr. Sea 85 That hee would strongly 
imagine Cato, .to bee in presence. 

3 . To conceive in the mind as a thing to be 


porfoiiued ; to devise, plot, plan, coin[)ass. .Mso 
witli inf. Now a biblical or legal archaism. 

[1331 Act 25 luLu. Ill, Slat. V. c. s Q*iit_ homtnc fiiit 
conipasscr ou ymagiiier la mot I iiostre Scigii'' le Rui,] 
c 1380 Sir Fernnib. 3244 Ymagcned y liiiue aiioper pyiig 
to conquery pe tour at ones, c 1426 I’aiton Lett. No. .( 1. 
12 Purpo.syng and iiirnginyiig to pulic William I’aston in 
drede. X491 Act 7 Hen. i ll, c. 23 Broainb., Riduud 
White . . traitrously ymagtned .iiul coiiipas.st d the (.Icthe 
and de.struccioii of oiire seid Sotiveieigne bold. 1533 
CoiEHDALE Fs. ii. 1 Why do.. the peojile yniagjn [A'.G. 
iiiarg. meditate] vaync lliinges'f Ibid. 3 How 

longe wil ye ymagin myschefe agaynst euury man '! 1548 
Hall thron., Hen. Fill 112 Now iliaq the l''iencliem<'ii . . 
daily imageiicd to dcslroye the lAnglishe j ale. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondis Is)omena 34 'J'lie t'oiiiit Lonld 
imagine no po.ssible meaiies to ovcitake the .Vdmirall. 1707 
J. CiiA.Miir.RLAVNi; St. Gt. Brit. 11. vi. 100 To imagine the 
Deatli of the Prince .. is made High Tieasoii. 1747 Gcnti. 
.Ifixg. XVII. 131/1 Loul Lovat..dul .tvaiuaously c^mqla^^ 
and imagine the death of hi.s inajesti’. 1769 Hl..\i esioni. 
Comm. IV. vi. (1E30) 78-g What is a coiii|)assiiig or imagin- 
ing the death of the King, Rc. _ These aie synonymqim 
terms; the word lonipass signifying the puip<De (ir tiesign 
of the mind or will .. But, as this compassing or imagining 
is an act of the mind, it cannot possibly fall under any jiitli- 
cial I'Ogni/ance, unless it he demonstrated by some open, or 
overt, act. 1839 Keigiu i.lv Hist, Fasg, II. -/p Fisher , .also 
was arraigned (or imagining to deprive the king of his title 
and dignity. 

1 4 . To consider, ponder, meditate, bethink one- 
self. (With obj. clause.) Ohs. 

c 1386 CiiAUci.u Clerk'. s T. 542 Now gooth he fill faste 
ymaginyng, If by bis wyues cheere be nij'ght se . . tli.il 
she Were chauiigeil. (' 1430 Lvuc. Min. Poems d'en.y 
hoc.) 242 I.yggyiig alloiie 1 gan to ymagyne, How with 
foure tymes departyd is the yeer. « isjs f-p- Bi RM ms 
Gold. Bk. M. Anrel, (1546) () V, F.iiev he imagined, how to 
do plesure to the pejile. 1382 N. I.lcili itm.d Ir. ('a.\tan. 
heda's Conq. E. Ind. lx.xii. 149 [He] did imagine agailie 
what course he iniglit best take to reuenge hiiiiselfe, 

6. To conjecture, guess, suspect, sup] jose. a, witli 
simple obj., obj. clause, or obj. and inf'. 

c 1383 Chaucer L.G. IF. 1410 Ilypsip., This Pelleus hadde 
gret eiiiiye, Imagyiiynge that lasoii inyghie be Ktihuuiisede 
.so..'J'haL fiom his regne he myghte hen put a donii- 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dktesis-j \'magyiie no thing to 
be 111 liim, but tbat, tbal is iiedfuUe gooile and (.ouenahb.. 
1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 46 h, No suche frauclt! sits- 
pectynge, nor yet any tieason ymageiiynge. 1648 (J.ici; 
West Ind. vi. iB They presently iimiginetl tlie n'utli that 
hee could not come thither hut with some .Sjianiard. 1700 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Foy. E. Ind. 36 In y.iiii did I imagine 
many things, to be the natural c.Tuses of it. 

b. with obj, and complement, 

1326 Filgr. Fcrf. (W. dc W._ 1531) ip; h, Whielift ill llO 
wyse .. ought to be yniagyned in deite. 1557 W. CuN- 
NiNuiiA.M Cosinogr. Gtasse Pref. A iv h, Thu suuatioii of 
Paradice . . -some im.-tgen it ether in heaven or in the baits 
of the quiet and faithfiill. 1634 Sir T. Hi.miMn /'rvir'. 2 
Wee bore np to speake witli diem, imagining tlieni Knetiiles 
and men of warr, but they proved Flemings and oiir 
Friends. 1774 C. J. Piiiri's Foy. N. I’cde 48 We imagined 
ourselves in rather more than eighty degrees and :i half. 
1792 W. Roueuth Looker-on No, ,33 p_io Except you opened 
Ins mouth, _ you might imagine him in the full prime anil 
mettle of his years. 

6. To forui an idea or notion with regard to 
something not known with certainty ; to think, 
suppose, fancy, ‘ take into one’s head ’ {l/tat) ; often 
implying a vague notion not founded on exact ob- 
servation or reasoning. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. Fill 153 h, The greatc 'I’lirke. . 
iniagened that hy.s time was come, to do .some greats act in 
Christuwiom. 1576 Fei.ming Fanopl. Ephf. X36 It is not 
to be surnii.sed, nor imagined, that the mention of these 
matter.s is unseasonable. 1641 J. Jackson True Evan g. T. 
HI. 199 plot . . invented, one would imagine, not by men, 
1)ut by Caeodaeinons. 1687 A. I.ovi i.i.tr, Thevenot's Trav. 
ji. 83 You inu.st not imagine to find sucli lovely Grass-plat.s 
and borders of Flowers a.H are in Kuiope, 1726 (siiei.vocke 
Foy, 7-oHnd World (1757) 75 In .short one would imagine it 
impossible that any thing living could .subsi.sl in .so rigid 
a climate. 1759 John.son Rassejas i.x, I doubt not of tlie 
facts which j’oii relate, but inmgine that j'ou impute them to 
mistaken motives. 1802 Mar. Edglwohtii Moral T. (1816) 1. 
i. 7 He did not imagine that he could reform every abuse. 
1863 Geo. Elio't Romola ii. iv, Tito felt that Romola was 
a more unforgiving vvoniati than he had imagined. 

II. intr. t 7 . To think, meditate; to form de- 
signs. Ohs. (intr. to 3 and 4.) 

J377 Lancl. F. Ft. B. xiii. 289 With Iinvit and with oiit- 
witt yiiiagenen and studye .\s best for bis body be. c 1460 
Ross La Belle Dame sans Mercy 14 pei-vpon u while I 
stood inusyng, and in my self gretly yinagyiiyiig. 1462 
Fol. Poems (Rolls) II. 270 'Ihe fals traylours agayne hym 
ymagynynge. 1389 Cogan Haven Health cc.xvii. 11636) 
241 Divines that imagine and study upon higli and subtile 
matter.s. 

8. To form mental images or ideas ; to exercise 
the imagination, (inly, to i and 2.) 

1631 WiDDOivEs Nat. Philos, 52 Pleasant dreames are 
wlieii the spirits of the braine, whicb the soule u.seth to 
imagine with, are most pure and thin. 1700 T. Bkovvn tr, 
Fresny's Amnsent. Ser. cy Com. 5 He who Imagines Briskly, 
Think.s JiLstly, and Writes Correctly, is an Original [Author], 
J809 Syd. Smith Wks. JiSsg) I. 183/2 If it can be .shown 
that women may be trained to reason and imagine as welt 
as men [etc.]. 

9 . Imagine of-. = sense I. (Cf. conceive of, think 
of, know of.) 

1386 A, Day F.ng, Secretary i. (1625) 61 A minde . . that 
could never so much as thinke or imagine of thing.s con- 
temptible. 1587 Turbery. 'Frag. T. (1837) 153 Imagine of 
their joyes, Whom filthie simie did li'nkc. 1823 Scoir 



IMAGINE. 

Talhni. iv, In his wildest rapture the knight imagined of 
no attempt to lollow or to trace the object of such romantic 
attacliment. 

Hence Ima-giniiig fpl. n., that imagines. 

1660 S. Fisher Rnsticks Alarm Wks. (1679) 348 Alas 
poor imagining Man ! 

t Imagine, sl>. Ohs. rare [f. prec. vb.] 

? Device, contrivance : cf. Imaginument. 

i59+_PEEt4! Bailie Alcazar ii. Introd., By this imagine 
was this barbarous Moor Chas’d from his dignity and diadem. 

Imagined (imm-dgind), ppL a. [f. Imagine v. 
+ -EDI.J 

1 . Invented, planned, designed. In later use only 
with advs., as ill-, well-imagined. 

1S09 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiv. (PeicySoc.j no Fantasy 
. .hath the hole aspecte, The ymagyned matter to hiing to 
finysshement. 1658 Cluveland Rnstick Ramp. Wks. 
(1687) 49T By false, subtile, and imagined Language. 1809 
Ki'.NnAi.i. T)-av._ II, xxxvi. 19 A budge will .shortly be com- 
pleted, of. .well-irnagined construction. i8az Scott Pirate 
.xii, Large and ill-imagined additions, hastily adapted to the 
oiiginal building. 

2 . Conceived (in the mind), supposed, fancied. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 49 The pole antartic i.s hot ane 

ymaginet point. 1609 Bible (Douay) II. Hist. Table 1082 
Everie towne and village had their peculiar imagined 
goddes. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 263 As when by night the 
Glass Of Galileo, .observes Imagind Lands and Regions in 
the Moon. 1883 Fkoude in 19^/i Cent. Aug. 233 Byron 
was a world's wonder for imagined wickedness. 

t Ima'ginement. Ohs. rare In 5 ym,-. [f. 
Imagine v. -f -ment, Cf. OY.ytnaginemenf image.] 
Contrivance, subtlety. 

C1470 Harding Chron. cxx. v. Some in his sherte put oft 
tyme venemyng..Some in his hose, by great ymagenement. 

Imaginer (imee-dginor). [f.'as prec. + -er 1. 
Cf. OF. imagine ur."] One who imagines. 

1483 Caili, Angl. 195/1 An Imaginer, molitor, excogl- 
tntor. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. clxvii. [clxiii.] 462 
Men of waire inclosed in _foi tresses are sore imagyners, and 
whan their imaginacion Inclyneth to any yuell dede, they 
wyll craftely colour it. 1678 Cudwohtii hitell. Syst. i. v. 
700 As if the strength of imagination were such that it 
could not only create phancies but also real sensible objects, 
and that at a distance too from the imaginers. 1880 Sir E. 
Reed Japan II. 238 He must be but a poor traveller and 
a weak imaginer. 

Imagines, pi. of Imago. 

Imagining (imse'd,3iniq),2/^/. sb. [f. Im.vgine v. 
+ -iNGi.J The action of the verb Imagine, in 
various senses ; imagination. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr, 40 In ymagynynge of \>& man- 
hede of oure Lorde. cxsSs Chaucer L. G. IP. Prol. 331 
(MS, Gg. 4. 27) For hate or for lelous ymagynyng. ri43o 
Lydg. Mi>i. Poems (Percy Soc.) 211 What may avaylTe 
al your ymagynynges? 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VHP 
32 While these thynges were thus in commonynge and 
iinmagenyng. 1603 Shaics. Mach. i. iii. 138 Present Feares 
Are lesse than horrible Imaginings. 1685 South Serm. 
(1697) I. 441 Our own (Zomraon Law looks upon a Man’s 
raising Arms against, .his Prince, as an Imagining, or Com- 
pa.ssing of his Death. i8i* Bvron Ch. liar. To lanthe ii, 
Guileless beyond Hope’s imagining] 1871 Palgrave Ly}\ 
Poems 72 In hopeless chase of vain Imaginings. 
Ima’ginist. nonce-wd. [f. Imagine y. -h-i-ST.] 
An imaginative person. 

1813 Jane Austen Emma xx.xi.':. III. 43 How much more 
must an imaginist, like heiself, be on fire with .speculation 
and foresight ! 

t iMia'ginOUS, a. Ohs. rare. [? f, L. imago, 
imagin-em image + -ous (cf. doubtful L. imdgi- 
ndsus) or ? f. Imagine v. (cf. ravenous).] Imagina- 
tive ; full of fancies, 

i6o8 Chapman Byron's Conspir. iii. i, TllL.nmn hath 
cast the beame.s, Ofhi.s imaginouse fancie through it. 16.. 
Gataker Joy of Just in Serm. (1637) 235 Others that be 
awaked out of this imaginous sleepe. 

Imago (iml‘-g<7). PI. imagines (-/^''d^in/z) 
and images. [A modern application of L. imago 
Image, representation, natural shape, etc. (First 
used by Linnieus, Syst. Nat. ed. 12 (1767) I. ir. 
.“iBS-)] Entom. The final and perfect stage or 
form of an insect after it has undergone all its 
metamorphoses ; the ' perfect insect ’. 

1797 Encycl. Brit., Imago, in Natural History, Is a name 
given by Linnmus to the third state of insects, when they 
appear in their proper shape and colours. 1816 Kirbv & 
Sp. Ejitomol. I. iii. 67 The states through which insects 
pass are four : the egg, the larva, the pupa, and the Imago. 
/but. 71 This Linne termed the unago state .. because it 
is now' become a true representative or image of its .species. 
1847 Selby in Proc. Bemv. Hat. Chib II. No. 5. 208 Specie,s, 
whose iraagos only appear. .at uncertain. -interval.s. 1881 
Anderson in Science Gossip No. 202. 223 In the year 
following, the larvae of Vanessa polychloros swarmed on 
the elms. .Ibut] neither caterpillars nor imagines have since 
been noticed. 

b. transf. The perfect stage of other animals 
that undergo a metamorphosis. 

1854 Owen Sleel. Sy Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 189 
The conversion of the cartilaginous skull of the larva to the 
ossified one of the imago, or perfect frog. 

I-maked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Make v. 

II Imam, imaum (ima-m). Forms: 7 eemawm, 
imman, 8 emaum, 9 imawm, iruAm, 7- imam, 
8 - imaum ; also 7- iman. [a. Arab. imam 

leader, president, etc., f. p amvia to go before, 
precede. The form iman is that used in F . and Sp.] 
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1 . The officiating priest of aMohammedan mosque. 

1613 PuRCins Pilgtiniage (1614I 301 Then aiiseth another 
Priest of another order called Imam, and readeth a Psalme 
aloude. 16*3-6 — Pilgrims ii. 1609 Immediately after 
euery one is cle.ansed and come into the Moschea, the 
Eemawm which is the Parish Priest beginnes to pray. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thenienoi's Trav. it. 102 The director of the 
Prayers, who says the Prayers, and makes the rest .say 
them;., in Turkey he is called the Imam. 1717 L.tnv 
M. W. Mont.agu Let. to Abbe Conti 17 May, The outside 
of the mosque is adorned with four towei.s, vastly high, gilt 
on the top, from whence the imaums call the people to 
prayeis. 1773 R. Chandler Trav. Greece (1825I II. 59 
The 'i'urks .had elected a pulpit, .for their iman 01 reader. 
1813 Eli'iiinstone Acc. Caubut (1842) H. 278 The Im.aums 
of towns have fee.s on mariiages, burials, and .some other 
ceremonies, and aie maintained by them and the gifts of 
their congregation. 1884 F. Boyle Borderland 257 The 
chief imam condemned such an iiiterpi elation of the law'. 

2 . A title given to various Mohammedan leaders 
and chiefs. 

.Applied to a. the Caliph, as sovereign of the community, 
and (now 01 formeily) to other independent princes, e.g. the 
chief of Oman ; b. the twelve chiefs of Islam lecognirecl by 
the Ithnashaii Shiites, of w'hom All, Hasan, and Husain 
were the earliest; C- the founders of the four orthodo.x .sects 
of Mohammedans ; d. the author of the leading treatise on 
any subject. 

i66* J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy. Ambass. Gn these 
twelve Saints they bestow the quality of Imam, or Prelate. 
i6g8 Frylr Aic. E. India iy P. 220 The Prince of this 
Country [Muscat] is called Iniaitm, who is Guardian of 
Mahomet's Tomb, and on whom is devolved the Right of 
Caliphshlp. 1728 Morgan Algiers I. vi. 171 The Khalifa 
of Bagdad . . the legitimate Successor of Mahomet, and 
.Sovereign Imaum 01 Pontiff of all the Mu.ssiilmans. 1733 
Hanwav Trav. (1762) II. x. iv. 241 The Mascats are a tribe 
of Arabians. .they aie .subject to an Iman, who has an 
absolute authority over them. 1804 \V. Tennant Ind. 
Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 220 Hossein. — This holy Imawm is 
believed not only to have been a saint, but a martyr. 1883 
C. J. VVii.LS Mod. Persia 108 Where are buried the imams, 
or saints, of the Sheahs, Hus.sein and Hassan, one of the 
greatest .shriDe.s of Petsian pilgrim.s. 1S99 Daily Chron. 

7 Mai. 7/3 By the treaty of 1862 France and Great Britain 
enteied into a mutual engagement to respect the indepen- 
dence of the Imam of Muscat. 

Hence Ima-mate [cf. F, imamat], Xma’msliip, 
Ihe dignity of imam. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Imam, The Mahometans do 
not agree among themselves about this imamate, or dignity 
of the imam, i860 J. Gardner P'ailhs^ U'orld II. 120/2 
A number of the Schiite.s .. denied the right of Moussa to 
the Imamate. 1893 Pall Mall G.^ 2 Dec. 2/2 The man who 
has given the tiouhle i.s the claimant to the Imamship of 
Sanaa— the titular ruler of the country before the Turks 
occupied it in 1872. 

I-maned, obs. form of Maned a. 

I-maDg; see Ymong. 

II Imaret (ima'ret, i-maret)* [a.Tmk., a. Arab. 
sjUft eimdrat ‘rendering habitable’, hence ‘hos- 
pice’.] A hospice for the accommodation of pil- 
grims and travellers in Tnikey. 

1613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (1614I 299 Their Hospitals 
they call Iniarets, ..They found them for the reliefe of the 
poore, and of Trauellers. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 124 We found a neat Carravnnsraw or Inne, the 
Turks call them Imareths, the Indians Sarrays. 1817 
Moore Lallali., Veiled Prophet III. 313 Many.t dome and 
fair roofed imaret. 

I-mariet, ME. pa. pple. of Mabry v. 
I-martred, ME. pa. pple. of Mabtyr v. 
Imbace ; see Embase. 

p T mb a’ke, v. Obs. rare. [f. lai-^ -f Bake 7/.] 
Irans. To encrust, cake. 

1632 Hevwood isl Pt. Iron Age iv, Wks. 1S74 HI. 329 
Troilus. .lyeth imbak'd In his cold blood. 

Imbalm, -ment, etc. : see Embalm, etc, 

1613 G. Sandvs Trav. 170 They brought it to the place 
where they say he was imbalmed. 16^ Milton Areop. 
(Arh.) 35 A good Booke is the pretious life-blood of a master 
spirit imhalm'd and treasur’d up on purpose to a life beyond 
life. 

t Imbalsama'tiou. Obs. rare-'-, [f. Im -1 
-I- Balsamation.] Embalming ; in 
1803 W. Taylor in Atm. Rev. I. 355 [To] provide for his 
memory that clerical imbalsaniation which perfumed and 
hallowed for ages the reliques of Constantine. 

Imba'll, V. rare—'-, [ad. nied.L. imhattiure to 
interdict : sec Im-I and Ban v.J Irans. To inter- 
dict, proscribe, e.xcommnnicate. 

1808 J. B.arlow Columb. vui. 223 Enslave my tribes ! 
what, half mankind imban? 1828 Webster, Imban, to ex- 
communicate, in a civil sense ; to cut olT from the rights of 
man. 

Imba'nd, V. rare—^. [f. Im- I -h Band j/a 3 ] 
irans. To form or enrol into a band. 

a 1812 J. Barlow (Webster, 1864), Beneath full sails im- 
banded nations rise. 

Imbank, -ment : see Embank, etc. 

1376 Fleming Epist. 351 Or what .should become 

of the water, if it were not imbancked with the earth? 

t Imbanka'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
from itnbank, Embank.] Embankment. 

1776 G. Semple Building in fVaternS Till a substantial 
Imbankaiion may be erected. Ibid. 119 A substantial Road, 
or Imbankaiion. 

Imbannered, var. of Embannered, 
Imbapti’ze, v. rare. [f. Im -1 4. Baptize v.] 
Irans. To baptize by immersion ; in quot._;?g. 

1853 Bailey Mystic 34 He at their hest . . his soul In the 


IMBECILE. 

moon’s argent streams did imbaptire, .And puiified his spirit 
in the sun. 

Imbar, etc., v.sr. of Emb.vr v., etc. 
tlmba'rge, w. Obs. Also inbardge. [f. Ijl-i 
-h Barge sl>.\ Irans. To embark. 

1396 Drayton Leg. Rob. of Norm. tD.), As when the soue- 
raigne we embarg’d doe see. 1604 ( 7 awurey Table Alph., 
Imbarge, Imbarke, see embarke. 16*7 Drayton Agincourt, 
etc. 78 Whither hi.s friend.s she causd him to inbardge. 

Imbarge, Imbargo, var. Embarge, Embargo. 
Zmbark (imba-jk), V. Also 7 em-. [f. Im- 1 
-h Bark j/r.i] Irans. To enclose in or clothe with 
bark. Also fig. 

1647 H. More Poems 256 Embarked as in a tree. . A fading 
life we lead. 1649 Lovei..\ce /’ tjdwr 159 Imbark thee in tlie 
Lawiell tree. 1813 Mrs. Trench Rem. 32S, I.. am no: 
always iinbaiked and rooted in my geraniums and myrtles. 
axZxz Shelley Pi-. B Ts. ti88o) HI. 69 It is leaning for- 
ward upon a knotty .staff imbarked and circled by a viper. 

Imbark, -ation, etc. : see Embark, etc. 

E Xmba'rn, V'. Obs. Also 8 em-. [f. Im- 1 -t- 
Barn sb.] Ivans. To gather into a barn or barns ; 
to garner. Also fig. 

1610 .Acta Capit. Christ Church, Canterbury 17 July 
(MS.), To ymb.ani in the Barnes .. all or the more part of 
the tythe come. i6to Chester's Tri., Rumors Sp. 28 To 
imbarne them in hell’s restle.sse rest. 1686 Plot Sinffordsh. 
354 If they have not room to imbarn their Corn, they . . set 
it up in ricks. 1796 Ann. Agric,, Thanet XXVIl. 521 
(K. D. S.) They ein-barii as much as they can of their corn. 

Imbarque, -barrass, -barren, -base : see 
Embark, etc. Imbases, obs. pi. of Embassy, 
Imbassador, -ator, -etor, -itor, etc., obs. ff. 
Ambassador. Imbassage; see Embassage. 
t Imba'Stardize, V. Ohs. rare-'-, [f. Im -1 
+ Bastardize. Cf. It. imhasiardire, obs. F. em- 
hastardir] also haslardize, abaslardize,] irans. 
To render bastard or degenerate. 

1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., Imbastardiz’d from the ancient 
Nobleness of thir Ancestors. 

Imbasure, var. Embasure. 

Imbathe, -battle, -bay : see Embathk, etc. 
Imbeam. (imbrm) , v. nonce-wd. [f. Hr- 1 + Be . vjf 
sb. Cf. Embeam.] irans. To cast as a beam. 

1839 Bailev Eestiis xxiv. (1848) 303 Oh ! let not a planet, 
like eye Imbeam its tale on thine. 

f Imbear, v. Ohs. [app. for imhare or unbare.] 
irans. To make or lay bare. 

1637 W. Morice Coena guasi Koii't; Def. xv. 206 To have 
their lips by the weight of jewels pendent in them drawn 
down over their chins to the imbearing of their teeth. 

Imbeasell, -beazell, -beme, obs. ff. Em- 
bezzle. 

Imbecile (i’mb/'sil, imb;V’l), a, {sbl) Forms : 
6 -ill(6, 7-8 -il, 7- -ile. [a. F. imhkille (i5-i6th 
c. in (jodef.), now imbecile (admitted by the Acad. 
1835), b. imhecill-us, -is, weak, feeble in body 
or mind (a word of unknown composition). 

From an erroneous impres.sion that the L. word w.as im- 
becilis (so stated in Bailey’s Folio, repeated by Johnson, and 
made the basis of argument by Wa]ker), the spelling im. 
becile, found in 17th c., was established in 18th c. The 
pronunciation (imbe'silj, connected with the confusion of 
this word and Embezzle (see Imbecile v.) was usual down 
to the beginning of 19th c., and was preferred by Walker 
1791, though (imblsf'l), after Fr. hnbecille, is said to have 
been ‘ the more fashionable ’.] 

1 . In general sense : Weak, feeble ; esp. feeble of 
body, physically weak or impotent. 

1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 37 The..laubirs that i tuke..gart al 
my body be cum imbecille ande yerye. 1597 A. AL tr. 
G-ttillemeau' s Fr. Chirurg,‘''i], Their importunate assaultes 
on the imbecille walles of my answers. ,iS99 — tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 17/2 He may . . drinck verye smalle, 
and imbecille wynes, and take heedc of all manner of strong 
w'ynes what soever. 1639 H. Pell Impr. Sea To Rdr. 
d vij b, My prayer, .that God would prosper this poor and 
imbecil Peece to every one of their Souls. 1730 Bailey, 
Imbe'cile, Weak, Feeble. 1797 Godwin Enquirer n. xli. 
428 An old man who . . has . . something imbecil in his 
motions. 18x3 Shelley Q. Mab viii. 152 His stunted 
stature and imbecile frame. X853 Macaulay Hist. Eug. 
xiv. HI. 424 The administration_ had . . been constantly be- 
coming more and more imbecile. 1856 Emerson Eug. 
Tt-aits, IVealthSiV’-. (Bohn) IL 74 The robust rural Saxon 
degenerates in the mills . . to the imbecile Manchester 
spinner. 

2 . Mentally weak ; of weak character or tvill 
through want of mental power; hence, Fatuous, 
stupid, idiotic. (The chief current use.) 

[1733 Johnson, Imbe'cile, weak ; feeble ; wanting strength 
of either mind or body. (No quot.) 1799-1803 Wordsw-. 
Prelude ix. 585 His days he wasted, — an imbecile niind.J 
1804 Matilda Betham Biog.^ Diet. Celebr. Worn., Pul- 
c/ieriei. She alone had .sustained the imperial dignity, 
under the reign of her weak and imbecile brother. 1846 
De Quincey Glance Wks. MackintoshVl\s. XIII. 63 But 
he had the misfortune to be ‘ imbecile ’ . . in fact, he was 
partially an idiot. x866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i. I. 42 The 
news came . . that Durfey, the imbecile son, was dead. 

b. Of actions : Marked by mental feebleness or 
fatuity ; hence, Inane, stupid, absurd, idiotic. 

1861 Mrs. Browning Mother Poet xv, 'Twere im- 
becile, hewing out roads Jo a wall. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
IV.AfricasSi Bees, .getting beneath the waterproof sheets 
over the bed, and pretending they can’t get out and forth- 
with lo.sing their tempers, _ which is imbecile, because the 
whole four .sides of the affair are broad open. 

c. Comb., as imbecile-minded. 
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IMBECILE. 

tSss R. H, Fiifiuni; (1S38) I. 191 Iiiibedle-minded 

people. 

t 3. Made away with, sciuanderecl, or dissipated : 
cf. iMKECiiiE ». 2, Embezzle. Ohs. rare. 

(11677 Barrow Serin, on Creed xxii. Wks. 1686 II. 324 
We ill a niaiioer were ^ot out of God's posse.ssion were, in 
respect to him become imbecil and lost: we were like sheep 
gone astray. 

B. sh. One who is imbecile ; a person of weak 
intellect. 

xBoa Nugiint Z-ci. iq Nov. in Dk. Buckhni. Court Geo. 
11/ [1655) HI. 236 Le Clerc was an imbecile; but be is no 
more. 1838 LvrTON A /ice 100 These haughty imbeciles 
shall fall into the trap they have dug for us. 1873 Hamchton 
/utelL Life x\. iv. (1875) 419 We are not all of us ex.actly 
imbeciles in money matters. 

Hence Imlbecllely adv., in an imbecile manner ; 
stupidly, idiotically, 

1847 R. W, Hamilton Sabbath v. (1848) 177 [Tbe 
pulpit] may he imbecilely filled. 1870 Daily Neioi 20 
Sept., The Mobiles are pe.asants . . when I .speak to them 
they nudge each other, and grin imbecilely. 

■t Imbe'cile, U. Ohs. Also 6-y -ill. [The 
history of this word can scarcely be disentangled 
from tiiat of Embezzle v. The latter (in 1 5-1 6th c. 
cmhesil{l, imhesill) was evidently tliought to he 
derived from L. imbecill-us , -is, or F. imhidlle, 
weak ; thence arose a series of spellings and senses 
connecting it with this supposed derivation, the 
ultimate result of both htm^g-imhecilOl in the sense 
to impair, weaken : see Embezzle 

1 . irans. To make imbecile, weak, or impotent ; 
to impair, weaken, enfeeble, debilitate. See Em- 
bezzle V. 1. 

The modern inst.ance Is a nonce-u.se from the adj., having 
no historical relation to the i6-i7th c. word. 

1539-40 Abp, Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 12, I would be 
loth now that any man should enter to imbecile the thing. 
1546 L.vnglev Pol. P'erg'. De Invent. 1. i. i b, These . . iin- 
becllled their health, procured Uisease.s. 1566 Drant Horace, 
Sat. I. V, [They] .so imbecill all theyr strengthe, that they 
are naught to me. 1574 Newton Healtli Mag. 26 'I'o 
imbecile and hinder health. 1651 Jer. Taylor Holy Dyiiiir 
iii. § 7 It Is, a sad calamity, that the fear of death shall 
•SO imbecil man’s courage and understanding. [1851 W. 
Anderson E.vposure Popery (:878)_ 239 What an imbecile 
you are — with your judgment imbeclle'd by some lust.] 

2, (In senses of Embezzle v.) To do away with 
the force of, annul, abrogate, make away with, take 
away dishonestly, 

c 1546 in Brand Hist. Neweastle (1789) I. 258 The dede of 
the foundaclon was lost or imbecilled away long syns. 
[1548 Ge.st Pr. Masso in H, G. Dugdale hi/e (1840) App. i. 
76 Thee pryvee masse.. embecilleth and taketh out of our 
hartes Christ, Ibid. 131 To disanul and embecyl Christ his 
sonnesdeath.] is63-87Foxe/1.i 5-/)/. (1684) I. 301 By whom 
..the Authorities of old Grants, Statutes, Laws and Privi- 
ledges, are imbecilled and abrogate. 1580 Hollydano 7'reas. 
Fr. 'Pong, Appetisser, to diminish, to lessen, to imbesill. 
*637 Gataker Marriage Duties Serm. 194 (L.) The provi- 
dent and faithfull keeping and preservingof provisions, .that 
they be not imbecilled or made away. 1630 Jer. Taylor 
iloly Living^ ill. § 2 Guardians of pupils and widow.s, not 
.suffering their persons to be oppressed, or their states im- 
bezill’d. 

Hence + Imbeciled///. a. ; f Imbeciling vhl. sh. 
iS49_ Allen y-ude's Par. Rev, xvi. 25 This i.s imbeselynge 
and diminyshe of their power and dominion, 1578 B ynisthr 
Hist. Man r, 28 Vina is the further downward, the more 
imbecilled, and weakened. 1399 A, M. tr. Gahclkouer's B7e. 
Physicke izy/z It e.vsiccateth and also calefyeth the imbi- 
cilled stomacke. 

Imbecilitate (imb/’si-litd'O, v. [f. Imbecility, 
after debilitate, facilitate, etc. : see -ate 3 7. In 
1 7th c. imhecill- : see note to Imbecile ai] Irans. 
To render imbecile, weak, or feeble ; to enfeeble. 

1653 A. Wilson 1 , 58 The man being skilful in natural 
Magick, did use all the Artifice hi.s .subtilty could devise, 
really to imbecillitate the Earl. 1689 G. Harvey Curing 
Dis. by Expect, iv. 18 A Man or Woman .. being never so 
little^ iinbecillitated in their Luiig.s, 1809 Edin. Rev. XV. 
96 The .same cause imbecilitates .. the .supevintendance 
of their official superiors. 1811 Blackw. Mag, VIII. 364 
A great effect in imbecilitating the understanding. 

Imbecility (imb/siditi). Forms : 6-7 imbe- 
cillitie, -ilitie, 6-8 -illity, 7- -ility ; (6 -yllyte, 
-ite, -illyte, -bicillitye, 7 -besilitie). [a, F, 
imbicilliti (r4thc. in Littr^, ad. L. imbecillitatem, 
n. of quality f. imbecillm , -is, Imbecile. For the 
single I, see note to the adj.] The condition or 
quality of being imbecile, 

1 . Weakness, feebleness, debility, impotence. 
"tS33 EatTH Disput. Purgat. Wks, 31 (R.) Sith we are 
not of power and habilitie to performe the law of God., 
lamentyng our imbecillitie that we can do him no further 
pleasure. 1538 Starkey England it. i. 176 The imbecyllyte 
of mannys nature. 1596 Barrough Meih. Physick (ed. 3) 
45B It is a singular help against the imbecillity of thekidneis. 
i6*4 Wotton Archit, in Reliq. (i6q2) ■iz Such [Arches]., 
for the natural imbecillity of the sharp Angle itself . . ought 
to be exiled from judicious eyes. 1774G0LDSM. flat. Hist. 

V anything can give us a picture of complete imbe- 
cility, It IS a man when ju.st come into the world, 1783 
Johnson Let. to Taylor 22 Nov., Another evidence of its 
own imb^eciility. 1823-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 139 
Ihe imbeciluy of the liver is.. obvious in most cases [of 
dyspepsia]. 1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxx. (1S66) II. 
113 Ihe imbecility of the human intellect in general. 1855 
Macaulay //liA Eng. xv. 111. 585 The misery of the Irish 
people and the imbecility of the Irish administration. 
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b. Incompetency or incapacity (to do something'). 

1767 Blackstone Comm. 11. 2O5 A tenant fur life, lur 

yeais, at will, or a copyholder, cannot piescribc, by reason 
of the imbecillity of their estates. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp, 
agsi. Quebec 146 Its imbecility to restrain us was apparent. 
1822 Lamu Llifi Hnr. n. Con/ess. Drunkard, Languid enjoy- 
ment of evil vYith utter imbecility to good. 

c. with an and pi. An instance of weakness, 
infirmity, or debility. 

IS4 I K-. Copland Galycns Terap. 3 Ej, Hyspatbies, 
Mctasyncribcs, Iinbccyllitees, fyiuiytudcs and sundry other 
such names. 1619 T. Milles tr. Me.\.ia's, etc. 7 reus. .l/u. 
I?- Alod. T. II. 380/2 Catairhes, rlieumes, and other im- 
becillitics. 1727 Swift Gulliver iv. x. Such imbecillitie.s of 
nature,^ 186a H. Spencer First Prhtc. i. v. § 27 (1B75) 98 
Those Imbecilities of the understanding. 

2 . Mental or intellectual weakness, esp, as clmrac- 
lerizing action; hence, silliness, absurdity, folly; 
a specimen or example of this. 

Medically and pathologically, imbecility is generally used 
to denote a defect of mental power of less degree than 
idiocy and not congenital. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 222 Oiue mee leaiie to 
excuse my selfe of so much imbecillitie, as to say, chat in 
these cighteene yeeres. .1 haue not learned, there is a great 
diffeience betvvi.xt the directions and iiuigcments of experi* 
mentall knowledge, and the siiperficiall conicct nre of variable 
relation, 1803 Med. /rnl. IX., 339 Can a stronger proof of 
the fallacy and imbecility of the Brunonian Hyatein lie 
required? 1862 Forres Winslow in 7Vw« 2 Jan., I class 
the case, .as a case of imbecility. In medical language it 
would he tei med a case of amentia as distinguished from 
dementia. 1874 Maud-Slev Respons. in Meat. Dis. iii. 6C 
Imbecility is. .weakness of mind owing to defective mental 
development. 18S8 J. Ingi.is Tent Life Tigerland 4 Tlie 
sneers and stupid imbecilities of the iinlraveiled. .sceiitic. 
Imbed, Imbellish.: see Embed, Embellish. 

T Im.'bellic, a, Obs. [f. 1 m-- + e, bcilic-its 
warlike, f. helium war : cf.I... i)nbeUisi\ Unwarlike. 

7 1620 Fni.THAM Retolves I. [n-l v’. i8 The Imbellicke pea- 
sant, when hee comes first to the field, shakes at the repou 
of a Musket. 1623 Cockekam, Imbellicke, cowardly, not 
for w.arre. 

t ImbelliouS, Ct. Ohs. [f. I-. imhelH-s un- 
warlike (f. im- (Im-B) -4 helium war) -h -OUH, after 
reheUious.\ Unwarlike, cowardly. 

160a Warnfr Alb. Eng. Kplt. (1612) 357 The voluntarie 
snbiection of this their iin'ocliious Coimtrie. 1627 H. Burton 
Baiting Pole's Bull 5 ['I'hey] cannot possesse generous 
Princes with an iinbellious fe-are of .such bruta Julmina, 
i6a8 — Israel's Fast 2 Ignoble and imbellions Spirits, 
t Imbeargpaity. Obs, rare, [f. Im-'^ + Henio- 
NITV,] Unkindiiess. 

167s K. Burtiiogge Causa Dei 84 By reason of llieir Ini- 
benignity, Inexorableness, and Inclemency. 

Imber, obs. and var. f. Ember ; obs, f. I.\ibar v, 
'[• ImbeTbic, rt. Ohs. rare~°, [f. L. imberbis 
(f. im- (III- 2 ) Jrbarha beard) +-IC.] Beardless. 
1623 Cockeram, Imherbicke, without a beard. 
Imbesel(l, -11(1, •bezel(l, -11(1, etc., obs. ff. 
Embezzle. 

Imbetter, var. of Embetter v. 

isM N ORTH tr. Guenara’s Diall Pr. (1582) 363 To enlarge 
and imbetter my credite and estate. 

Imbiba'tion, erron, f. Imbibition. 

2826 Blackw. Mag, XIX. 659 Preferable for forenoon 
imbihation. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV, 
325 It lived, henceforth, by simple imbibation, upon the 
elaborated juices of its host. 

+ Imbi'bbed, a. Obs. rare. Wearing a bib. 

1611 CoTGR., Embavete, imbibbed; that, as a child, hath a 
bib, or mocket put before his breast, to keepe him from 
drineliuij thereon. 

Imbibe (imboi-b), V. Also 4 enbibe, 5 em- 
bybe, 6 enbybe, embibe. [Partly a. F. imbiber 
to soak or penetrate with moisture, ref. to be soaked 
or penetrated with moisture, to soak into, later (esp. 
in pa. pple.) to imbue, in 18th c. to drink in, im- 
bibe ; partly ad. L. inibibere in cl, L., to conceive 
or imbibe (opinions, etc.), later in lit, sense, to 
drink in, inhale, f. im- k Inhere to drink. 

The F. imbiber was app. formed from L. a.s an active 
verb to coriespond to the pa. pple. imbu (prob. ad. L, 
iinbuius), and as such took to itself the meanings of L. 
imbnere, which the Eng. veib adopted together with those 
of.L; inibibere. _ The early forms in Eng. suggest a French 
origin, though imbiber is not recorded before i6th c.] 

1 1 - traits. To cause to absorb moisture or 
liquid ; to soak, imbue, or saturate with, moisture ; 
to steep. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. 4- T. 261 And oure 
matires enbibyng [Corpus enbykynge, Petw. enbykinge] 
And eek of oure matires encorporyng And of oure sillier 
citrinacion. 1489 Caxton Faytes o/A. II. iv. 96 Towe of 
flaxe that wel embybed were with oyle. 121529 Skelton 
Agst. ihe Scott es 79 Unto your Grace for grace now I call 
To gyde my pen, and my pen to enbybe. 1558 Warde 
Ir, Alexis' Seer. i. 1.(1580) 2b, When it is almoste wa.xen 
drie, embibe or water it again. i686 W. Harris tr. Lemery's 
Chym. (ed. 3) 31 That portion of the water wherewith the 
®?-rth was imbibed. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory I. 426 Im- 
bibe that powder with .strong white vinegar. 1804 Captive 
of Valence I. 144 Could a minister.. have the wickedness to 
imbibe with slow poison that bread which, at his voice, 
was to become the body of his Divine master ? 

■f To Imbue, Cf. F. imbiber elymol.l. 

*6*» Malynes Anc. Law-Merch, 163 This question is 
friuolous..and breedeth but contention toimbibe Merchants 
braines with them. 1707 Curios, in Husb. ij- Card. 263 
In regard to Fruits . . we may imbibe them . . with a Medi- 
cinal, Purgative Ppwei, 


T C. Witli invcrtcil cnnstriiction ; J’o iii-'lil into. 
1746 W. Horsley Foot x.vyli. r 4 Until such villaiunii. 
rnncIiilMaic tlioroughly iiiibihed into u., bv the Iciiciiiii . 
of our Peace. 1812 J. J. lIlMtv Cainp. iig.st. Qutb,\ (> 
He wished to imbibe into tlie luiiids ut hi, chihlitu a t.i.te 
for meebauics. 

n. 2. trails. To ‘drink in riliNinl), or .issiinilale 
(knowledge, ideas, etc.); to take into one’s niiiul or 
moial sjstcm. 

iSSS 'SLmxm Decades 'I'o Rdr. (.\rb.} jy '1 bey may also 
lieicwith imbibe trewe religion. 1652 ICv i i.v.n bitate i-rauic 
(R.), After tbe facile and niuic siiiuutli l.niguagev are once 
thoroughly imbibed. 1690 Loeki: Hum. Und. 11. xiii. 
(1695) Qo Those confused Nations and Prejudices it [the 
Mind] has iinliihed from Custom, Iiuiilyeiteucy, and Com- 
mon Conversation. 1746 Ilr.iivi.Y Medit. (itirhi Inibilu" 
the precious truths. 1858 Hoi land 't'it<oint'\ Lett, vi, i m 
Young women are ajit to imhihe another had Inthit, iLimel), 
the use of slang. 1874 (IrurN Short }h\t. vili. - .n,' 

Charles, .had imbibed his father’.s liatied ol the Pifsb> tcriaii 
system. 

3 . Of a per-son or animal: To diink in, drink 
(liquid) ; to inhale (the air, tobacco smoke). 

1621 Vi nni'r Tobacco in Baths 0/ Bathe (i6-;o) 40V 'I'liry 
that, .for eveiy light occasion imhihe or takrtlDwii tlii . fume, 
a 1791 Br.ACKiocK /’,f. i. (R.), 'I'he wiki Imrse .. 1 mhilie . 
the silver singe, vvkh heat o])()iesl|To coot the lever iif Id . 
glowing breast. 1828 Scoir /■'. -1/. J'eith xvi, Olivet .. 
raised Tt to his head with a trembling haiul, imhiheil the 
contents with lips which (|niveted wiih eiiiolioti. 1859 
L.ang Wand. India 397 The me-.s-roi)m,w here iiioie clieioois 
weie smoketl, and more wcsik br:uuly-and-w;iier iinldbed. 
1874 Hm.fs Soc. Pi-ess, ii. idl'he population imbibe fr(>sh aii. 

4 . Of a thing: To suck up, drink in, absorb 
(moisture). Also absol. 

1641 French Distil!, i. (1651) 33 Let this .Salt imbilie a, 
imicii of the Oil.. .as It can. 1^7 1 loYi 1. (hig. 1 01 me, .5 
Qual. (ed. 2) 339 A Plant limt grows by some petiifying 
.Spiing by Imiiibing that water is at length ttiiii'd Into a 
Stone. 1781 Cow’per Friendship 184 So barren sands im- 
bibe the shower. 1813 Sir H. Davy Agile, Chem, (18141 
239 The roots imbibe fliikis from ihe_ soil by capillaiy 
attraction, i860 'X'yndai l Clac. 11. x'xxi. 412 Water . . will 
be p.artly imbibed by the adjacent porous ice. 

6. To take up, absorb, or assimilate (a gas, rays 
of heat or light, etc.) ; to take i^solid .suhslancts') 
into solution or suspension. 

1626 B.acon Sylva § 290 'Fhc .Aire doth vv Iljingly ImliilK” the 
Sound as gratefull, hut cannot niaintaine It. 1631 Jorpiin 
Nat. Bathes ii. 8 Earth may be confused with w.itci, but not 
imbibed, and will sink to the bottom again. 1725 J’oi’i, 
Odyss. VI. Ill While the robes imbibe the solarmy. 1744 
BicRKnLi:y SMs § 122 .Such s.alts are readily imliihed by 
watep 1807 'I'. 'i'lio.MsoN Chem. Jed. 31 II. 434 When 
volatile oils are exposed to the openaii . .they imhilie oxygen 
with rapidity. 1823 J. ViKdcocm J^om. .-I must m, 142 Having 
incorporated the mixture well, add of Fnuikfou black as 
iiuich as it will imbibe. 1834 Mrs, Somi.iivilli: Conne.r. 
Phys. Sc.xw (1849) 132 'File beat of the .smi'.s rays which 
the earth iinhihe.s. 

1 6 . traiisf. and fg. To absorb, swallow up. Ohs. 
1664 H. Mori; blyst, Init], eOi So as it may api>ear that 
the one does wholly imbibe the other. 1678 Ci'uwoK'iH 
luiell. Syst. i. v. 771 No One Magnitude, can be Imbibed 
or Swallowed up into anotlier. 1712 SvviiT Poems, Midas 
77 The torrent mercile.ss imbibes Commissions, perciui.sitcs, 
and bribes. 

Hence Imbi-bed ppl. a,, + absorbed ; Imbi'bing 
vhl. sh., f steeping, saturation. ImbPbomeat 
Obs. rare, imbibing, imbibition. Zmbl'bar, one 
who or that which imbibes or drinks ; f br absorber. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiv, i. (1886) 294 Terme.s 
pf art ; as (for a last) their subliming, amalgaming, englut- 
ing, imbibing, incorporating, 1S92 Lyly Galathea u. iii, 
Our [alchemists’] instniments. .decensores, Violes, manuall 
and murall, for enbibing and conbibing. 1669 Wori.idge 
Syst. Agric. (i68i) 60 'The imbibing or steeping of Corn, or 
any other Seeds in rich Wines. 1684 Bovi.u Porousn. Anim. 
<5- Solid Bod. vi. 96 Evaporation of the imbllied Particles of 
water. 1696 Phillifs (ed. s' .s.v., The Imbibement of 
Principles, the sucking or drinking in of Principles in our 
Infancy, a 1735 Arruthnot (J.), Salts are strong imbibers 
of sulpliureouR streams. 1870 Even. Standard 17 Sept., 
'The imbiber of absinthe. 

Imbibition (imbibi'Jon), [a. F. imbibition 
(14th c. in Godef. Comp!.), ad. L. *imbibilion-em,n. 
of action f. inibibere to Imbibe.] The action of im- 
bibing (in the various senses of the vb.). 

1 1 . Soaking or saturation with liquid, steeping 
or solution in liquid; combination of solid and 
liquid by this process ; an instance of this ; concr. 
a solution. To lie in imbibition, to lie a-soak or 
a-steep. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alcit. vr. x.xviii. tn Ashm. (1652) 16S 
Mo Imbybycyons many must we have yett. 1594 Plat 
Jewell-ho, l 36 \Vater wherein good store of Cow dung hath 
lyen in imbibirion. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 298 'I'he Congruity 
of Bodies . . if it be more, maketh a perfecter Imbibition, and 
Incorporation. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Vqy. Ambass, 
64 'They steep the seed., in.. an imbibition of fair water and 
.Sheep’s dung. 1678 R. R[ussp;ll] iii. n. ii. vi. 185 

Mixed with them by frequent Imbibitions, etc. continually 
grinding, imbibing, calcining and reducing. 

_ 2 , Drinking in, sucking in, absorption ; assimila- 
tion by absorption : usually of moisture or matter 
in solution, but sometimes of aeriform bodies or of 
solid particles by a liquid. 

i6o* Holland Pliny II. 139 After this imbibition, when 
that the Frumenty hath thus drunk vp all the water. 1672 
Boyle In Phil. Trans. Vll, 5x50 A kind of Imbibition, .of 
certain Particles of an Aereal Nature by the W.ater. 1770 
■IVatson Ibid, LX. 329 An imbibition of the particles of th? 
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several salts into the pores of the water. i8a6 Kirby & Sp. 
Kntomol. IV. 89 That their nutrition is by imbibition or 
immediate absorption. 187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 
710 Imbibition is the term given, to the capacity of organ- 
ised stiuctures to absorb water b'etween their molecules with 
-such force that they are thus driven apart. Ibid. 711 When 
wood distends on imbibition or contracts on de.siccation. 
b. Drinking. (Affected use.) 

1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ^ IP, xxxix, The imbibition 
of a little. ..strong 'beer. 1896 Allbutt Syst. Hied. I. 485 
The free imbibition of port. 

3 . The imbibing, ‘drinking in or absorption of 
knowledge, opinions, etc. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 50 The imbibition of good 
nourture in childhood. 1859 Holland Gold P\ xxv. 296 
J^very imbibition of truth. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. Law 
in Spir. IP. 352 If all one’s truth is derived by imbibition 
from the Church. 

Imbind, Imbitter,Iiiablaze; see Embind, etc. 
Imblemish, var. of Eublemish Ods. Hence 
+ Imble-mishment, defacement, injury. 

1529 Art. against IPolsey i. in Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII 
(1649) 266 To the great imblemishment and hurt of your 
said Royall Jurisdiction. 

Imblossom, obs. var. of Emblossom. 
flmboard, v. Obs. rare — °. [Im- 1 .] trans. 
= Implank, q.v. 

Imboase, -boee, Imboeer, etc., obs. forms 
of Emboss, etc. 

1352 Huloet, Imboeer or chaser of plate. 

Imboasted ; see Imbosted. 

Imbody, Imbog, Imboil, Imbolden: see 
Embody, etc. 

t Irabo'lish, v. Obs. [app. a perversion of 
Abolish by confusion of a- prefix with em-, m-.] 
irans. To do away with ; to make away with, 
iSgz Greene Disfint. 7 Yeelding to the Mace, to imbolHsh 
Paules iibertie. — The eves falling out (1615) Cij, Theharme 
you do, is to imbollish mens goods, and bring them to pouerty. 

Imbolster, Imbolt : see Embolsteb, Inbolt. 
f ImljO'nity. Obs. rare~K [ad. late L. im~ 
bonitds (Tertullian), f. un- (Im- 2) 4. houitds good- 
ness.] The reverse of goodness ; imkindness. 

_ The quot. is an echo of Tertullian’s ‘omnis duritia et 
imbonitas et insuavitas ’ {Oral, ad Martyr. 3 ad init.). 

1621 Burton Ana/, Mel. r. iv. r. (1624) 186 All feares, 
griefes, suspitions, discontents, imbonities, insuavities. 

t ImljOO’k, Sc, Obs. Also imbuik, -buke. 
[f. Im -1 + Book sb."] trans. To enter in a book ; 
to book, enrol, register. 

1587 M.?. R. Long{Bdt. Mus.), To regester, imbooke, or 
incronicle all such worthye persons.. as by there valyant 
actes have deserved perpetuall remembraunce. 1618 in 
Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 319 Selected, .wise brethren, should, 
with the clerk, forme the acts, see them imbooked. 1620 
W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 76 He said he wold not suffer 
them to be imbooked, 

Imborder, var. of Emboedeb, 
t Im'bOTdure, v, Obs, Also s-6 en-, 6 
em-. [f. Im- 1 + Bobdure.] trans. To encompass 
with a border ; spec. Her. to furnish with a bordure 
of the same tincture (distinguishedfromBoBDUBiNG, 
used when the bordure was of a different tincture 
from the field). Always in pa. pple. or vbl. sb. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Biija, Ther be vi. Difference.s 
in arrays .. Labell and Enborduryng for lordis. 136* Leigh 
A rmorie (1597) nob, This sometime is termed emborduring, 
because it is of the same that the field is off. 1372 Bosse- 
well Armorie ii. 36 b, Of Armes enbordured, or with 
bordurs. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 1. v. (1611) 17 You shall 
say that he beareth such metale colour or furre imbordured. 
1658 Phillips, hnborduring, a term in Heraldry, when the 
field and circumference of the field are both of one mettal, 
colour, or fur. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1773 in Ash. 

Imborsation (imbfUsJ'-J'sn). rare. [ad. It. 
imborsazione, n. of action f. imborsare, f, im~ 
(Im-1) purse. Cf. Imbdese 7/.] An Italian 
mode of election to magistracies, in accordance with 
which the names of the candidates were put into a 
bag or purse to be drawn by lot. 

1787 J. Adams Wks. (1851) V. 180 The imborsations are 
made, and eight hundred names are put in the purses. 

11 Imboscata (mbtiska'ta). Obs. Also em-. 
[It.] = Ambush, q.v. 

1595 Saviolo Practice i. i, To drawe the enemy either 
into some ipboscata or place of aduantage. i8zo Scott 
Monast. xxi, To set upon me here as in an entboscata. 
Imbose, obs. form of Emboss. 

+ Imbosk, V. Obs. Also 6 -bosque. [ad. It. 
imboscare ‘to enter or goe into a wood, to take 
couert or shelter as a Deere doeth . - . Also to lay 
in ambush’ (Florio), f, im- + bosco wood. 

Cf. Emboss rejl. To hide or conceal oneself. 

1362 J. Shute Cambine's Turk. Wars ii_. 11 Scanderbeg 
went as secretly as pos.syble, to irabosque him selfe neare to 
that place. 1612-20 Shelton Quix. lu. viii. (167s') 46 
Sancho .. requesting him to depart.. and imbosk himself in 
the mountain. 1637 S. W. Schism DispaeJit 221 He cares 
not . . what contradictions he maintains, so he can but 
imbosk himself handsomely in them, 
b. intr. for rejl, 

1641 Milton Reform, i. Wks. (1847) lo/i They seek the 
dark, the bushy, the tangled forest, they would imbosk. 

Imbosom, Iniboss(e : see Embosom, Emboss’. 
Imbost,///. a., obs. var. of Embossed 2, foaming 
at the mouth from exhaustion. 

VoL. V. 


1393-1631 [see Emboss v? and Embossed ppL a.]. 1733 
Somerville Chase in. 485 The Huntsman knows him by 
a thousand Marks, Black, and Imbost. 
t ImbO’St, [cf. prec. and next.] Foam 

(from the mouth of a beast). 

1677 N. Cox Gentl. Recreat. i. 78 Yet will that [Stream] 
with the help of the Wind, lodge part of the Steam and 
Imbost [printed Imbosh], that conies from him, on the 
Banks. 1727 R. Bradley Fatn. Diet. s.v. Hart, the Steam 
and Imbost. 

t Imbo*St, z'. Obs. rare. [f. imbost, pa. pple. 
of imboss, Emboss (sense 3). 

App. the pa. pple. or pa. t. was taken as tlie vb. stem ; 
whence a new pa. pple. imbosted : cf. graff, graft, grafted.} 

1 . trans. To drive (a hunted beast) to extremity ; 
to cause to foam at the mouth : = Emboss 2. 

1390 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting Di, He will close vp his 
mouth as though he had not been imbosted or hunted that day. 

2 . intr. To foam, as a result of hard running : 
= Emboss w.2 3. 

1390 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting C iv, Who so hunteth un- 
breathed hounds . . in hot weather, causeth them to imbost 
and surbate greatly. 

Hence f Imbo'sted, -boasted ppl. a., foaming at 
the moulh (like a madman). 

_ 1628 Feltham Resolves 11. Ixxxvi. 249 Sure, they borrow 
it.. from the imboasted \ed. 1709 raging] Savage, and from 
tormenting spirits. 

Imbostiire, Tmbound, Imbow, Imbowel, 
Imbower, Imbox, Imbraee, etc. : see Emb-. 
Imbraid, var. of Embbivid 7/.I Obs., to upbraid. 
Hence Imbrai'dinef vbl. sb. Also Imbrai’der, 
one who upbraids, an upbraider. 

1342 Iinbraydyng [see Improrcry]. 1532 Huloet, Im- 
brayder or caster in teeth with an olde benefite. 1568 
Grafton Chron. II. 680 They fell at such great words 
with such imbraydings and casting in the teeth of olde 
benefites shewed. 

Imbraist, obs. f. embraced : see Embrace. 
Imbrake, var. Embbake v. Obs., to entangle. 
1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 108 (D.) John, .imbraked 
the state and hiinselfe in those miserable incombrances 
thorow his violences. 1628 tr. Mathieu's Powerfuil Fgvoritc 
50 We haue not leisure to imbrake \tmplicare\ our selues in 
these broiles. 

t Imbra’lich, v. Obs. Also en-, in-, [f. Im- l + 
Beanch sb.'\ To graft on the stock ; see quot. 

1577 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. (1586) 72 Three kindes 
of Grafting, betwixte the barke and tlie woode, in the 
stocke, and emplastring or inoculation. The first sort they 
call grafting, the seconde imbranching, the thirde inocula- 
tion or imbuddin^. 1398 Florio, Incaimare, to engrafife, 
to imbranch [1611 inbranch]. Incalmatura, an enbranching. 
+ Iiubra'nd, v. Obs. rare. [f. IM- 1 -t Brand j/;. j 
trans. To arm with brands or swoicls. 

1610 G. Fletcher^ Christ's Vict.^ i. xl, The heav'nly 
hierarchies, Burning in zeal, thickly imbranded were. 

Imbrangle, Imbrase : see Emb-. 

Imbrasier, obs. var. imhraserie, Embracery. 
1589 Sir T. Smith’s Commw. Eng. ii. xiii. 72 The 
Matters in this Court are ,. Conspiracies, Champarties, 
Imbrasier pu in edd. 1594, 1609, 1633]. 
tliubra'te, V. Obs, 7 -are. [ad. It. imbrattai-e 
(Florio, 1598).] ti-ans. To defile, sully, pollute. 

1342 Si. Papers, Hen. VIII, IX. 155 “The thinges of this 
State semith to be fowle imbratid by corruptid factions. 

Imbrauthery, Imbrayder, obs. forms of Em- 
broidery, Embroider. 

Xiubreast (imbrest), v. 7 -are ~~ [f. Im- 1 

( = Em-) + Breast ji!'.] irans. To hold in one’s 
breast or bosom ; to Embosom. 

1867 Bailey Univ. Hymn 12 Who in Himself Imbreasts 
both thee and heaven. 

Iiubreatlie (imbrrC), V. Also 6 imbrethe, 
7imbreath. [f.lM-l + Breathe zi.; partlyavariant 
of Embkeathb, partly of Inbbeathe.] 

1 . t 7 -a 7 is. To breathe in, inhale. Also^^. 

1374 J. Jones Nat, Beginning Grow. Things 14 The Iiart 
cooled by the dayly imbrething of y» aire. 1871 Farrar 
VPiin. Hist.iv. iji The curse of a Pagani.sm. .must have 
been imbreathed with the first lessons of consciousness even 
by innocent childhood, 

2 . a. To inspire, instil, b. To inspire zvith. 

i6or Bp. W. Bari.ow Eagle ^ Body (1609) F ij a. The 

Soules, .returningvnto God, who first imbreathed them. 1641 
H. Ainsworth Orth, Found. Relig. 19 His soule was im- 
breathed of God. 1647 Trapp Com///. Rev. xxii. 6 Those 
holy men spake no otherwise then as they were acted or 
imbreathed by the holy Gho.st. 1637 — Comm. Ps. xl. 3, 
1 cannot breath out a desire after him, except he first im- 
breath me therewith. x8n W. Taylor in Monthly Mag, 
XXXI. 345 A sceptical philosophy, .pervades the treatise, 
which imbreathes contentment and philanthropy. 1823 
Coleridge A I'rA Repl. 4 God transfused into man a higher 
gift and im'breathed a self-subsisting souL 
Hence Imtorea'tlied ppl. a., inhaled, imbibed ; 
Imbrea'tliing vbl. sb., inhaling, inspiration. 

1374 [see i]. 1691 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 
237 The Imbreathing whence Man became a Living Soul, 
i^i Clough Early P, x, 8 Imbreathed draughts of wine, 
Imbrech, var. Embkbach. 

Imbred, Imbreed, var. Inbred, Inbreed. 

-j* Imbreke. Obs. A plant : house-leek, 

1397 Gerarde Herbal App., Imbreke is Housleeke. 

t Imbre’ve, zz. .Sc, Obs. AJsoimbrew. [ad. 
med.L. vnbrevidt-e ‘ in Breves redigere, describere ’ 
(Du Cange) : see Brief sb. Cf, OF. etnbrever, 
Embbeve.] trans. To put into the form of a brief. 


1383 Bp, St, And7-ois 1104, I sail leave blankis for to 
imbreue thame [printed imbrew ; j'lwbelieve thame], 16. . 
Balfour's Prnciitks (1734) 53 Sic complaintis as pertenis to 
the King and his crown, sould be irabrevit and keipit 
untill the cumlng of the Justice in the burrow court. 

Imbreviate (imbrJ-viifT), v. Also 7 {Sc.) 
imbreviat. [f. med.L. imbrevidt-, ppl. stem of 
imbrevidre (see prec.).] t 7 -ans. To put into the 
form of a brief; to enrol, register. 

1609 Skene Maj. 58 The Schiref sail cause imbreviat, 
and put in writ the names of the twelue assLouis. 1636 
Prynne Remonstr. agst. Shtpmoney •s.-j The King, caused 
all the ships., to be imbreviated by this Writ. *863 Nichols 
Brittoti I. 14 Let the coroner cause their names and the 
names of the pledges to be imbreviated [tr. AF. enbrever}. 
Imbrew, obs. f. Imbkeve, Imbrue. 
il Imbrex (i'mbreks). PI. imbrices (i’mbrisfz). 
[L. imbrex, f. imber a rain-showef.] 

1 . Ai-cheeol. A curved roof-tile (see quot. 1857). 
1837 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 165 The joints of the 

flat roof tiles were covered by the imbiex, or rain-tile, which 
was made semi-cylindrical, the sides generally upright with 
an arched top. Ibid. II. 229. 1888 fr/d. Anthrop. Inst. 

Feb. 193 The absence of ‘ imbrices’, which are a necessary 
adjunct in the formation of a Roman tiled roof. 

2 . One of the scales or overlapping pieces of an 

imbrication. 1890 in Cetit. Did. 

Imbricate (i’mbrikA), a. {sb.) [ad. L. imbt-i- 
edt-us, pa. pple. of imbriedre to form like a gutter- 
tile, to cover with rain-tiles, f. wtb 7 -ex, i 7 nbric-enil\ 
+ 1 . Formed like a gutter -tile or pantile. Obs. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Ivibi-icate, square and bent like a 
loof or gutter-Tile, which the Latines call Imbrex-, also 
covered with such a Tile. 1661 Lovell Piist. A nim. ly Min. 
Introd., The nailes are in all that have toes ; but the ape's 
are imbricate [ = Pliny, H. N. xi. xlv. loi ttngues imbricati]. 

2 . Covered with or composed of scales or scale- 
like parts overlapping like roof-tiles ; e. g. said of 
the scaly covering of reptiles and fishes, of leaf- 
buds, the involucre of Cof/ipositse, etc. 

2636 [see i]. 1760 J. Lee (1788) 25. i794Mak- 
tyn Rousseau's Bot. vi. 68 One of the most common forms 
also of the calyx in this class [Compound Fltnuers}, is the im- 
bricate or that which is made up of several rows of folioles, 
lying over each other like tiles on a roof. 1826 Kirby & Sr. 
E7itomol. IV. 320 [Antennae] Imbricate, when the summit 
of each joint i.s incumbent upon the base of that which 
precedes it. 1830 Li.s’dley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 24 In 
Penaeacese both valvate and imbricate aestivation exists, 
b. Of leaves, scales, etc, : Overlapping like tiles. 
1796 P. Russell Acc. Ind. Serpents 7 (T.) Two rows, .of 
larger scale.s, ovate and imbricate. 1832 Dana CzvirA 1.^83 
Branch!® ..composed each of imbricate plates in two series. 

3. = Imbricated 4. 

1890 Ce/it. Diet, s.v.. An imbricate pattern. 

B. as sb. A reptile, fish, or other animal covered 
with imbricated scales. 

1862 D.\na Man. Geol. vii. 277 The Devonian ganoids are 
of three kinds .- Imbricates having the scales arranged like 
shingles. 

Imbricate (i'mbrik(?*t), v, [f. L. imhricat-, 
ppl. stem of imbriedre : see prec.] 

1 . trails. To place so as to overlap like roof-tiles. 
Also with together {in Jig. sense). 

X784 tr. Bedford's Vathek (1786) Notes 315 Trains of pea- 
cocks. .whose quills were set in along stem, so as to imbricate 
the plumes in the gradations of their natuial growths. 1874 
CouES Bii-ds N. IP. 435 Each feather is thus folded or imbri- 
cated over the next succeeding. 

2 . trans. zsiAabsal. To overlap like tiles. 

1820 Hogg Treat, in Bedis Florist (1850' 272 The petals 
[of a carnation] should be regularly dispo.sed alike on every 
side, imbricating each other. 1834 Wood ward AYu/Arrert ii. 
213 Flattened prisms ..arranged . . obliquely to the surfaces 
of the shell, the interior of which is imbricated by their out- 
crop. 1873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths jf Sea iv. 164 In all 
essential family character-, they agree. The plates imbricate 
in the same directions and on the same plan. 

Imbricated (i'mbrikc’ted), ppl. a. [f. prec.] 

■f 1 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1704 J. Harris Lex. Tedm, Imbricated is used by Mr. 
Tournefort, and some other Botanists, to express the 
Figure of the Leaves of some Plants, which are hollowed in, 
like an Imbrex, or Gutter-Tile. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 

2 . Composed of parts (leaves, scales, or the like) 
which overlap like tiles. Also, covered by over- 
lapping leaves, scales, etc. 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Imbidcaied shell, .. any 
species of shell-fish, whose shells are elevated into trans- 
verse ridges, lying over one another at the base, in the 
manner of the tiles on a house-top. 1739 B. Stillingfl. 
Econ. Nat. in Misc. Bracts (1762) 79 On this earth the 
imbricated liverworts find a bed to strike their toots in. 
1858 Geikie Hist. Boulder iv. 46 Imbricated like the cone 
of the Scotch fir. 1882 Garden i Apr. 212/3 Another 
beautiful variety, having largeand finely imbricated flowers. 

3 . Of leaves, scales, etc. : Arranged so as to over- 
lap each other, after the manner of roof-tiles. 

1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf, Inibricaied leaf,.. 
leaves placed over one another in the manner of the tiles of 
a house, or like the scales of fishes. 1777 Pennant 
IV. loi (Jod.) Pecten with about thirty echinated imbri- 
cated rays. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 20 Glumes, imbri- 
cated on every side. 1861 Hulme tr, Moquin-Tnndon ii. iii. 
i. 70 The Common Wood-Iou,se. . . The body is oval com- 
posed of a number of imbricated rings. 

4. Resembling in pattern a surface of overlapping 
tiles: = Imbricate 0. 3. 

1873 Fortnum Majolicam. 32 Sometimes ornamented <. 
with chequered, ‘ chevrone ‘ or imbricated patterns. 
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Imljlficately (i'mbriki?tli), adv. [f. Imbricate 
a. + -LY ^.] In an imbiicated manner or order. 

1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 592 The pinnules, when unex- 
panded, iinbricately crowded. 

Imbricating li-mbriWtiq),/^/. o’, [f. Imbri- 
o.vTB V. + -iNGt Overlapping like tiles. 

1830 Lindi-ey Nat. Syst. Bot. 229 Flowers not., sur- 
rounded by imbricating bractea;, 1851-6 Woodwaru I\lol- 
l«s£(t 156 Chiiou Stjuamosns . . shell compo.sed of 8 trans- 
verse Imbricating plates. 

Imbrication (imbrik^' ’Jan), [n. of action ; see 
Imbricate v. and adj^ 

f 1 . ? The dropping of water from roof- tiles. Oh. 

1650 Bulweh Antkropomet. 68 Robbing the Eyes of their 
natural Pent-house or Water-table, they expose them bare 
to imbrications. 

t 2 . (See quots.) Obs. 

1656 Blount Glosscgr., Tinbricaiion, a coveiing with 
Tile. 1658 PniLi.iPS, Imbrication, a, .hending like a gutter- 
tile, also a covering with tile. 

3 . An overlapping as of tiles ; a decorative pattern 
imitative of this. 

1713 Derham Ph;ys.-Theol. vrir.lv. {1732) 370 A well-made 
tegument, beset w'ith biistles, adorned with neat imbrica- 
tions. 1831 R. Knox Cloy net’s Altai. 247 Their edges also 
overlap each other, presenting the appearance of imbrica- 
tion, to Use the language of botanists. 1854 Woodwarj) 
Mallusca ii. 327 Shell. .armed in front with rasp-like imbri- 
cations. 1870 RoLLE.sroN A mm. Life 43 The imbrication 
of the spinous first dorsal fm. 

Imbricative (i'mbrikfi'tiv), a. [f. Imbktcate 
V. : see -ative. Cf. F. imbncatif, -ive.'] — Imbri- 
cate a. 2 a. 

1855 Maync E-fpos. Le.v. s.v. Imhricntlmis, Most botanists 
call estivation iinliricative, that which Candolle terms 
irregular. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. ii. 13^ Imbricate 
or Imbricative is the general name for {estivation (or ver- 
nation) with overlapping. 

Imbrica'tO'. Combining form from L. imhri- 
fdl-tes, = imbricately-, imbricated and — ; as im- 
bricato-gramilom, having imbricated granulations. 

185* Dana Crust, i. 212 Areolets partly granulous and 
imbricato-granulous. 

t I’mbrid, a. Obs.~° [ad. L. imhrid-us, f. imher 
rain.] ‘ Wet, rainy ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
timbri'er, v. Obs. [f. Im -1 + Brier jii.] 
trans. To entangle as among briers. 

1605 Chapman All Fooles iv. Dram. Wks. 1,8731. 17 1 Ve 
shall see, if . . I leave not both these gullers wits imbrier'd. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzniati d' .Al/. \, 113 Amidst liow 
many Brambles and Bushes .. mu.st he iin-bryer..himselfe 
withall. 1690 J. Palmcr in .Andros Tracis I. 30 That they 
were imbryar’d in an Indian-war. 

Imbri'ferous, a. ran. [f. L. imbi-ifer (f. imher 
a shower): see -perous.] Rain-bringing, showery. 

1813 T. Forster Atmosph. Phxnom. (1813) 80 The im* j 
briferous quality of the atmosphere. 

Imbrighten, obs. var. of Fmbui&hten. 
Imbring, obs. var. of embering, Ember^. 
Imbring, var. of Inbring- v. Obs. 

■b Imbri-stled, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im -1 ( = Em-)-i- 
Bristie sb. -t--En 1.] Covered as with bristles. 

1599 Nashe Lenten Sttffe g All the feimie Lerna betwixt, 
that with reede is so imbristled. 

+ Imbroca‘dol. Obs. [Alteration of It. im- 
broccata, as if from Sp. : see -ADO. Spelt also 
Embrocado.] = Imbuoocata. 

Ic 1600 Distracted Emp. iv. ii. (Bullen 0 . P. III. 233) 
Favorytts are not without their steccado.s, imbrocados, and 
pun[to]-reversos. 1613 Withers Abuses Stripi i. v, They 
are for nothing but the Irabrocado. 1657 R- Ligon Bar- 
badoes (1673) 52 Some of these Portugal Negroes . . play at 
Rapier and Dagger very skilfully, with their Stockadoes, 
their Imbrocados, and their Passes. 

'I* Imbroca'do Obs.'~° [Alteration of It. im- 
broccato (Florio) : cf. brocado, Brocade, and Em- 
BROGADo w.] = Brocade t, 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 Phillips, Imlrocado, 
qloth of Gold or Silver. 

Imbrocate, obs. var. Embrocate. 
t XlubroCCa*'ta. Obs. [a. It. imhroccata 'a 
thrust at fence, or a venie giuen oner the dagger ’ 
(Florio), f. imbroccare ‘ to giiie a thrust at fence 
oner the dagger’, f. bracea stud, nail (cf. Broach 
5^.).] A pass or thrust in fencing (see above). 

iSSS.Saviolo Practice^ The maister shall, .breake the 
.same imbroccata or foyne outward from the lefte side. 15^ 
B. JoNSON £v. Man in Hum. iv. vii, I would teach these 
nineteene, the speciall rules, as . . your Stoccata, your Im- 
broccata, your Passada. fig. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. v. ii, You have your passages and irabrocatas in court- 
ship, as the bitter bob in wit. 

Imbroder, -ery, obs. ff. Embroider, -ery. 
t Imbro-glid, ///. <2, Obs. rare~\ [var. of 
embroiled (see Embroil influenced by It. 
imbrogliare.'] Embroiled ; involved in a quarrel. 

1670 Conm. Diary (Hakl. Soc.) 247, I had liked to have 
been inabroglid for disputing it. 

Imbroglio (imbrjmlyo). Also em-. [a. It. 
imbroglio ‘ an entangling, an enwrapping, a gar- 
boile’, etc. (Florio), f. broglio confusion: see 
Broil and 
. 1 . A confused heap. 

1750 Grav Long Story 66 Into the drawers and china pry, 
Papers and hooks, _ a huge imbroglio. 1850 Cahlvle 
Latter-d. Pamph. viii. (1872) 283 It will lie there an itn- 


I broglio of torn boughs. 1864 Browning A Likeness 42, 

I keep my prints an imbroglio, Fifty in one portfolio. 

2. A state of great confusion and entanglement ; 
a complicated or difficult situation (esp. political 
or dramatic) ; a coniused misunderstanding or dis- 
agreement, embroilment. 

1818 I.ADY Morgan Flor. Macarthy I. iv. 235 The 
oliject of this farcical einbroglio was the fanciful and ac- 
complished ideologist. 2833 J. W. Choker in C. Papers 23 
Apr. (1884', A linanctal imbroglio would be immediate 
anarchy and general ruin. 1836 Mas. Carlyle /. ri'f'. 1 - 57 
No household imbroglios. 1864 Reader 8 Oct. 458/2 T’he 
play is exceedingly clever in its intrigue and imbroglio. 
1879 Farrar St. Paul xlii. 11 . 351 Matters had fallen into a 
hopeless imbroglio. 1885 Stevenson Dynamiier 60 The 
tei ms of the letter, and the explosion of the early morning, 
fitted together like parts in some obscure and mischievous 
imbroglio. 

3 . ‘ A passage, in which the vocal or instrumental 
parts are made to sing, or play, against each other, 
in such a manner as to produce the effect of ap- 
parent but really well-ordered confusion ’ (Grove 
Diet. Mus. 1880). 

Imbroider, -ery, Imbroil : see Emb-. 

F Iiubroin, O- Ohs. Var. Embroyn, to befoul. 
1568 Painter Pal. Pleas, i. 74 b, He was imbroined and 
arraied with the dunge. .whereof the lakes was full, 
t Imbro'theled, a. Obs. rare—K [f. lAr-I + 
Brothel sb. + -ED.] Placed in a brothel. 

1593 Donne Sat. ii. 64 Worse than Imbrotlield strumpct'.s 
prostitute. 

Imbrother, -browder, obs. if. Embroider. 
Imbrown, obs. f. Embrown. 

Imbtue fimbr?/'), 17. Foims: 5 enbrewe, en-, 
imbrowe, 6-y imbrewe, 6-8 em-, imbrew, 6- 
em-, imbrue, [a. OF. embreuver ‘ to moisten, 
bedeaw, soake in, soften with liquor ; also, to die, 
indue, imbue’ (Colgr.), metathetic form of etn- 
b{c)uvrer, embev[e)rer, f. im- + -bevrer 

(It. -htvernre) '.—^biberdre, f. L. bibere to drink.] 
fl. irans. To stain, dirty, defile. Ohs. 

1430 [see Imbrued]. 1:1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 331 
Enbiewe not youre table., ne per-vppon ye wipe yoiire 
knyffes. ei475 Babees Bk. 157 Whanne ye shake drynke, 
your mouthe clence .. Youie handes eke that they m no 
raanere Imbrowe the cuppe. 1555 Eden Decades 100 When 
their fingers are imbrued with any ounctuous meates. 1579 
I'oMSON Calvin's Serm. Tim. 119/2 How can a man touche 
whot pitche..and be not embrued ? 1593 Nasiif, Christ's 
T. 13 b, Stayning Berries, which embrued my hands. 

2. To Stain, dye (one’s hand, sword, etc.) in or 
with (blood, slaughter, etc.). 

1529 More Dyalege iv. Wks. 259/1 From howre to howre 
embruinge theyr handes in bloode. 1577 Hanmer .Am. 
Eccl. hist. (1619) 337 Thy right hand is embrued with 
slaughter and blood.shed. 1649 Cromwell Lei, 17 Sept, 
in Carlyle, These barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood. 1658 R. White tr. 
Digly's Ptnvd. Symp. (1660) 138 A clout or rag of cloth 
embrued with the blood. 1:1704 Prior Henry /f Emma 
273 These hands in murder are imbrued. 1813 Scott 
Rokelyw. vi, Who has not heard how brave O’Neale In 
English blood embrued his steel ? 1848 Mrs. Ja.mieson Sacr. 
ly Leg. Art (1850) 335 They started back, unwilling to im- 
brue their hands in the blood of their host. 

b. Said of blood or bleeding wounds. Now rare. 
1597 Daniel Civ. IVars Wk.s. (1717) 103 A .Spring of 
Blood .. embru'd the Face Of that accursed Caitiff. 1636 
G. Sandys /’nra/.^T'./'j.cxxxvi.AEgyptians.. Whose wounds 
the thirsty Earth imbrew. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens' 
Lusiad^Sg His son’s life-gore his wither’d hands imbrew.s. 
18x4 Cary Dante, Inf. xii, 124 Shallow more and more 
the blood became, So that at last it hut imbrued the feet, 
f 3 . In pregnant sense Iwith blood understood) : 
a. said of a person ; also absol . ; b. of a weapon 
piercing a ]3art ; c. witli the weapon as object : 
to thrust, plunge, flesh. Obs. 

a. 1597 .Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, ir. iv. 2x0 What ? shall wee 
haue Incision ? Shall wee embrew ? 1715-20 Pope Iliad 
XIV. 602 What chief, what hero, fir.st embru’d the field ? 

b. c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxxvii. x, Their swordes shall their 
own hartes imbrew. 1590 Shaks. Mids. N. v. i. 350 Come 
trusty sword : Come blade, my brest imbrue. 

0. 1590 Spenser F.Q. in. xii. 32 Amurdrous knife. .The 

which he thought . . In her tormented bodie to embrew. 
1703 Pope T hebais 722 In their hearts embrue.s her cruel 
claws. 1749 Smollett Regie, v. vi, And in th’ assassin's 
heart Imbru’d my faithful steel, 
d. Her. To slain with blood : see Imbrued. 
t To soak, steep in, or saturate ivith any 
moisture. Also absol. Obs. 

c isss Harpsfield Divorce Hen. F'/’// (Camden) 200 The 
.stones were imbrued with the tears of her devout eyes. 
1590 Barrough Meth. Physick vm. (1639) 443 When all 
these [materials] be bruised, imbrue them in the juyee of 
Fumitory. 1634 Sir T._ Herbert Trav. 211 One out of 
cunoytie I tasted of, which . . malignantly bit . . my mouth 
and bps, as if Vitrioll and Sulphur bad beene imbrued. 

•^o. fig. To Steep in : to imbue with ; to infect. 
iS®S Harding iu Jewel Df. Apol. (i6n) 344 Cornelius 
"Srippa .. was imbrewed with Heresies that sprang vp in 
his time. 1610 Rowlands Martin Mark-all B iv b, Their 
mind^ were imbrued with such follies. 1639 Gentilis 
Serviias Jnguis. (1676) 868 It is done for fear lest they 
^ould be embrewed with some false Doctrine. 1674 N. 
Fairfax B-ulk Selv. 43 ‘ Whereness' is a word, which . . 
IS almost quite embrew’d in Body if not altogether. 

*[! 6. ‘ To pour, to emit moisture ’ (J,). 

Spensct .At Q. It. v. 33 Some bathed kisse.s, and did 
soft embrew The suguted licour through his melting lips. 


Hence Imbrudng vbl. sb. 

CX475 Babees Bk. 147 On llic horde lenyngc he yee liat 
sene, Hut from embiowyng the clothe yee kepe dene. 1552 
Huioi T, tmbruynge, Loke defilyiige. 

Imbrued (imbi«-d), ppl. a. [f. prcc. + -KJ) >.] 
Stained, dyed, etc., csp. with blood or .slaughter; 
see prec. 

C1430 Stans pucr 38 in Babees Bk. -,<q With mouh en- 
brovvide ^ cuppe [?ou not take, a 1600 IIooki n Kul. Pol. 

VL V. § 8 He liath not the body of our 1 ord in hi.s foul 
imbrued hands. 0:1628 F. GnEvri. Ahtstapha i. i. Wks. 
(163 () 82 Persia, our old imbrued enemy. 1647 W, lliuiwsi 
1 r. Gomberu. Pole.v. ii. i V. 1 19 'I'lie most imbi ued and gre.itc'.t 
murtherers amongst the Arabians, 
b. Jler. Stained with blood. 

1610 Guil.i.iM Heraldry iv, xiv. 11679' 2.51 He hearith 
Sable a Cheveron between 3 Spears lu-.ids, .'Vrgein, tbeit 
points embrued, proper, by tbe name of Mqig.ui. 1787 
Pauti'i Idem. Ilej aid. Gloss., Imbrned, is .s.iid of .Speats 
heads spotted with blood. 1863 Honii 1 i./ler. /Iisl.S I'op. 
244 A dexter hand .. holding erect a dagger, imbrued, all ppi . 

Imbrue’ment, rare. [f. a.s prec. -t -mfn'i.] 
Tineture, iniiision, imbuing. 

1864 in WEiisTrn, 1890 'Z’ai.magii Fr. Manger to Throne 
150 Being of .a leceptive natuie with stiong iinbrnement of 
religious instinct. 

Imbrute (imbr; 7 ‘t), V. Also em-. [f. I.M-J 
Brute rAi] 

1 . trans. To degrade to the level of a Liute ; In 
make bestial, brutalize. 

1640 Up. Rp.vNoi.ns Passions xvi. 165 Wee findc how 
farre naturall corruption, .can imbrutc the Waiineis of Men. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. j66, I .. am now coiistraind Into a 
Beast, and niixt with be.stial .slime. This essence to incai- 
nate and imbrute. 174a Young Nt. Th. 11. 347 Dismounted 
ev’ry great and glorious aim ; limbrutcd ev’ry faculty 
divine. 1875 FIanning Mission II. Ghost x. 267 To indulge 
his love of pleasure so as to .soften, to debase, to imbrute 
himself. 

2 . intr. To sink or lapse to the level of a brute ; 
to become bestial or degraded. 

1634 Milton Comus epB 'I'he soul grows clotted by con- 
tagion, Embodies, and embrute.s. 111760 1 . H. Bkowm 
Poems, On a Jit of Gout, So when the mind imbrutes in 
slotVi supine, Sharp pangs awake her cneigy iJivinc. 

Hence Imbru’ting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1809 Knox & Jrbb Corr.l. 497 That embodying and em- 
bruting of the soul, which is the true antipode to pine and 
undeflled religion. 1830 H. N. Cuu.uiut.r.Gik. Poets frBt4) 
07. _ 1866 P'elton Anc. Iff Mod. (!>. II. i. i. 253 The im- 
ruling despotism of a barbarous conqueror. 

Imbruted (imbr/rted),///. rz. Also em.-, [f. 

Imbrute + -EDk] Degraded to the level ol a brute ; 
brutalized. 

1765 Beattii! To Churchill 121 Thy gross imbruted sense. 
1809710 Coleridge Friend (1837) HI. 208 'Tlie fetisuh of 
the imbruted African. 1835 Lviton Riensi 11. vii, A de- 
generate and embruted people. 

Imbrateiuent (imbrzi-tment). [f. iMimuTE-t- 
-MEET.] The action of Imbrute v. ; brutalization. 
<11837 Sir S. E. Brydciss cited in Worcester. 1869 Bu.sii- 
NELL Worn. SufP?-age i. 12 For poor women to iustify theii 
imbrutement in a specially disgusting livelihood. 

Imbru'tisn, v. Obs. rare. [t. iM-t -f Bruti.sii 
a. Cf. Embrutish.] =Imbrutew. i. 

x6^9 Laud Confer, w. Fishery 16. 60 All tliat have not im- 
hrutished themselves and sunke below ilieir .species. 

t Imbu'd, V. Obs. rare. [f. IM-^ -s Bun z/l] 
To graft by inoculation. 1577 [see Imuranch]. 
Imbud, var. of Embud v. 

Imbue (imbbi-), F. zMso 6-7 imhew. [Found 
<11550 ; ad. L. imlnfre to wet, moisten, tinge, stain, 
imbrue, imbue. In earlier examples only in the 
pa. pple. imbued, answering to the L. pa. pplc. 
imbut-us, but prob. influenced by the synony- 
mous F. imlm (found from i6th c.), now treated as 
pa. pple. of a vb. imboire (refashioned from OF. 
emboire, pa. pple. etnbeii, embehu, emlnP, but, as 
shown by the early forms imbiit (1507 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), imbuit (ctsso in Godefioy Compl,), prob., 
in its origin, ad. L. imbiilus. Theie was also F. 
iinbuer, pa. pple. imbnd, in occas. use 1560-1600. 

17SS Johnson, Imbue,, .this word, which seems wanted in 
our language, has been proposed by several writers, but not 
yet adopted by the rest j 

1. trans. I'o saturate, wet thoroughly {ivilh mois- 
ture) ; to dye, tinge, impregnate jivith colour or 
some physical quality). 

X594 Carew Tasso (1881I 72 Ornes and Ceders with aweete 
sent imbewd, — "Huarle's Exam. IVits 1 1616) igS They 
had their bone.s, their sinewes, and their flesh, so imbewed 
with_ Manna and his qualities, that . . they longed after 
nothing else. _ 1663 Boyle Exper. Hist. Colours in. xlviii. § 6 
Copper plentifully dissolved in aqua fortis, will imbue several 
bodies with the colour of the solution. 1725 Bradley Earn. 
Diet. s.v. Sallel, It is incredilile how small a (Juaniity of Oil 
in this Quality will suffice to imbue a very plentiful Quantity 
of Sallet-Herbs, 1818 Wordsw. On Even, extraord. Beauty 
ii. Beamy radiance, that imbue.s Whate'er it strikes with 
gem-like hues. x8i8 Byron Ck. Har. ly. xxix, Parting day 
Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues With a new 
colour as it gasps away. <1x878 Oxford Bible-Helps 255 
Cere-cloth, imbued with unguents and spices, 
b. To imbrue {witli blood). 

1850 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1852) II. 355 The refractory 
legions imbued with the blood of their officers. X874 Hol- 
land Misir. Manse xx. 2x0 Hands in kindred blood imbued. 

2 . To impregnate, permeate, pervade, or inspire 
{pstiih opinions, feelings, habits, etc.). 



IMBXJEMENT. 

, *SSS Eden Decades 168 The nations seeme apte .. to be 
imbued with good maners. 1591 Spenser Ruines Rome 
XXIV, What fell Erynnis with hot burning tongs, Did grype 
your hearts with noysome rage imbew’cl? 1667 Milton F. 
L. VIII. 216 Thy words with Grace Divine Imbu’d. 1736 
Berkelev Dtsc.^ to Magistrates Wks. III. 415 To imbue 
the multitude with .such notion.s as may control their appe- 
tites. i8a* Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. u. v. (1869) 118 He is so 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his authors. 1865 M. 
Arnold Ess. Crit. x. (1875) 419 How deeply the prejudices 
of the multitude imbued the educated class also. 

Hence Zmbue'meut, the action of imbuing, the 
fact of being imbued. 

(I i6<)3 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xiii. loi An Imbuement 
from Its Divine Source. 1864 in Webster. 

flmbui’tion,. Ohs. rare [irreg. from : 
cf. Imbotion.] 

x6s8 Phillips, /mbuitum, a thorough moistning, also a 
seasoning, also a staining. 

Imbull, var. of Em BULL, 
f ImbUTden, Ohs. rare~^. [f. Im- 1 -f Bur- 
den sh.] irans. To lay as a burden. 

1SS7 Sarum Primer Ps. xxxii. For daie and night hath 
thyne hand been imburdeined upon me. 

Imbu*ried,/tz.///e. Obs.-<^ [f. Im-i -i- Buried.] 
Entombed; ‘layd in bed’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Xmburse (imbil-Js), v. Now rare. Also 6 
ymburss, 7 emborae, emburse. [ad. late and 
med.L. ifnbursdre (It. intborsare, OE. enhorser, F, 
embottrser) , f. int- (Im-') + bima purse: cf. dis- 
Inirse, re-imburse.'] 

1. iratts. To put into one’s (or a) purse ; to stow 
away, store up. 

^ c 1330 Debate Somer 15- IVynter in Hazl. K. P. P. III. 37 
T'hou sellyst in to exyle my goodes & nione ymburssed. 
1678 Pol. Ballads (1860) I. 208 Then Titus.. oft did on 
Pickering call, His charity to imburse. 1721 Bailey, 'Jo 
imburse, to put into Stock of Money. 1755 Johnson, To 
Imbarse, to stock with money T'his should be emburse 
from embourser. 1871 Maria F. Rossetti Bhadenu of Dante 
(1884) 56 Round holes, 'purses’ in which these money- 
sinner.s are irabursed from sight. 

fb. transf. To pour as into a purse, nonce-use. 
1692 J. Salter Triumphs Jesus 6 Fountains and Rivers 
with an eager Course Wou'd to the Ocean all their Floods 
imburse. 

2. t a. To enrich. Obs. b. To pay, refund. 

1641-6 Earl Monm. tr. Biondts Civil IVarres iv. v. 132 

The spoiles, estimated at 1600000. Crownes . .emborsed them 
that were the Authors or Permitters thereof. 1721 Bailey, 
Emburse^o restore or refund Money owing. 18^ Daily 
News 25 Nov. 2/1 The Bank naturally desires to be iinbursed 
for the double work. 

Imbu'rsement. rare. [f. prec. -t- -MENT.] 
The action of supplying with money; payment. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Low C. IVarres 94 Provision was 
made for Imbursement of all Charges, by giving. to him., 
whatever Towns the Enemy held beyond tlie Ma2e. 1762 
tr. Busc/ung's Syst. Geog. V. 537 He . . was obliged . . for the 
imbursement thereof to grant ceitain prefecturates, places 
and estates. 

Imbushment, obs. form of Ambushment. 
Imbusy, var. of Embosy v. Obs. 
tlmbu'te, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. imbut-, ppl. 
stem of iuibuere to Imbue.] trans. To steep, soak. 
Hence f Imbu’tion, steeping, soaking. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 53 An Infusion or ratlier. . 
an Imbution. Ibid. 586 Fumatory, in whose succe their 
Powders must be. .imbuted. 

I-medled, ME. pa. pple. of Meddle. I-meind, 
i-meint, of Mens v., to mingle. 

t X-mele, V. Obs. [OE. gemdelan ( = OHG. 
gimahalan, MHG. gemakelen), f. mtelan to speak; 
see Mele v.] intr. To speak, say. 

a XQoa Caedmon's Gen, 787 (Gr.) Adam gemaelde and to 
Euan sprsec. a 1240 Vreisun 48 in Cott, Ham. 193 Ne mei 
. . no _mu 3 imelen . . Hu niuchel god 3 u jeirkest wi 3 -inne 
paradise. 

t TxtX'&'XLe^prep. and adv. Obs. Also 4 in melle, 
4 ymel, 5 ymelle. [Of Norse origin : cf. OSw. 
i mselli, Sw. emellan, Da. imellem = ON. i milli, 
i milhtm, f. ON. meisal Middle ; cf. Amelle.] 

A. prep. Amid, among. 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 1126 To loue ]>& lombe his meyny 
in melle. c 1386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 251 (Ellesm. & Heng.) 
Lowhilkacowplyngis ymel [Other MSS . a-mong, be twene, 
bitwixe, ytwix] hem alle. c 1400 Rozvlatid <5- O. 84 Cure 
noble kynge. . His doghety men I-melle. c 1440 MS. Line. 
Med. If. 287 (Halliw.) Whenne the leves are dryede ynowghe 
and bakene y-melle the stones. 

B. adv. Together; = Among izzfo. 3. 

C1430 Liber Cocorunt (1862)24 Hew ]oyn henne and do 
J>er to jjenne py henne and 3olkes of eyren imelle. 

I-melled, ME. pa. pple. of Mell v., to mix. 
I-melt, of Melt v. I-membred, obs. f. Mem- 
BERED a. 

f I-Mene, adj. and adv. Obs. [OE. gemkne = 
OS. gimdni, OFris. gemlne, OHG. gimeini (Ger. 
gemein, Du. gemeen), Goth, gamains common 
OTeut. '*gamaini-z, cognate with L. communis ] 
A. adj. Common (to a number), shared or 
owned in common. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, viii. 29 Hwaet ys he and us gemaene? 
cioso Suppl. Ml/ric's Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 177A0 Com- 
pascuus ager, gemaene Izes. cixyi Lamb. Horn. loi Heo 
dudan heore hing heom 3emene. ri2oo Ormin 5506 Swa 
hatt 3e niU5henn alle imaen patt rihhte wej^e follshenn. 
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02230 Mali Meid. 23 pat is to alle iliche imeane. a 1230 
Owl ^ Night. 628 Hit is fele other wyte iinene. 

B. adv. In common, together. 
z:z2oo 'Trill. Coll. Horn. 31 Ne haue hu naht h'n ojen wif, 
ac oSer maiines imene. ax2v^ Ancr. R. go Cume we nu 
eft ajan & speken of alie imene. c 1400 R. Gloucester's 
Chroii. (Rolls) 1015 -J- 106 in Apf. 803 Mid ech god man 
ymene pus argal was out ydriue. 

Hence f Z-me'imegse [OE. ^enixnnesse^ com- 
munion, fellowship, society. 

c logo Martyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 127 Sealdon hi 
haer in hara ftemnena gemzennesse. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. 
Horn. 217, I bileue. .on holi chirche, imennesse of haluwen. 

I-ineng(e)d, ME. pa. pple. of Meng v.^ mingle. 
Imergeney, obs. f. Emergency. 
I-merked,ME.pa.pple.of Mark v, I-merred, 
of Mar V. I-met, i-mett, of Meet v. 

+ Obs. [OE. ( = OS. ^zzzz^zf, OHG. 

game^, hime^), f. OE. metan., Goth, mitan to mea- 
sure.] Measure; moderation. 

^ 97 S Rushiu. Gosp. Matt. vii. 2 In 3 aem gemete he ge 
metah- r 1000 Endenum. Men 25 in Exeter Bk., py lies he 
.of gemete hweoife. <'1175 Lamb. Horn. 137 BiSon ilke 
imet cie 3e meteS. <11225 Ancr. R. 286 Euerich hii'g me 
mei, pauh, oueidon. Best is euer imece. 

"hl-mete, a. Obs. [OE. gemmte ( = OFIG. ge- 
in&s^e, M.Vi0.gemSi^e), f. ttikle Meet a.] Moderate ; 
meet, fit, appropriate. 

[a xooo Cardmon’s Daniel 492 (Gr.) WearS him hyrra hyge 
-•honne gemet ivasre.] £-1175 Lamb. Horn. 105 Temper- 
antia het is metnesse on englisc, h^t mon beo imete on 
alle h'mg. c 1205 Lav. 6584 He wes of his speche zelche 
monne imete. a 1300 Leg. Rood (1871) 30 Hi ne mi3te it 
make Imete. 

Hence f I-metnesse, moderation. 
c 1175 Lamb. Horn, toj Imetnesse is alre mihta moder. 

I-mete v. : see Ymete, to meet. I-inete(n, 
ME. pa. pple. of Mete v., to measure. 

t I-metlich, a. Obs. [OE. gemetlic, f. gemet., 
I-met jA. - h -/zV, -Lyl.] Moderate; meet; of mode- 
rate size. 

c888 K. AIlfred Boeth. xiv. § 2 Mara . . gesceafta honne 
he behmfe o 33 e him gemetlic seo. c 1000 Father's Instruct. 
87 in Exeter Bk., Wisfzest and gemetlice. c 1205 L.ay. 
2:783 An imetliche broc he of han mere ualleS. 

t Xmi'd, adv. and prep. Obs. [Northern var, of 
Amid. The z- (varying with e-') might be merely 
a phonetic weakening, or it might be from in : cf. 
in middttm in Riishw. Gosp., inmiddes in Cursor 
M. (imyddes in Harapole), in mydde in Morte 
Arthur.] Amid, amidst ; in the middle (of). 

a X300 Cursor M. 6612 (G6tt.) pai fand hot wormis crou- 
land imyd [Cott. eraid, Fair/.. 1340 Hampole Pr. 
Cause. 5167 Imyd pe erthe withouten it falles. 

So t Imi'ddes prep. — Amidst. 

_ X340 Hampole Pr, Cause. 5185 Ierusalem..pat standes 
imyddes he world so wyde. 

Xiuide (i’maid, imard). Chem. [Purposely 
altered from Amide.] A name given to derivatives 
of ammonia (NHs), in which two atoms of hydro- 
gen are exchanged for a metal or organic radical ; 
these being viewed as compounds of the metal, 
etc., with a hypothetical radical Imldog'en 
(imai'doid^en), NH. Often in combination, as in 
succin-imide, NH .CO. 

1850 Daubeny Atom. The. viii. (ed. 2) 24B Imidogen, by 
which name Laurent intended to express ammonia shorn 
of 2 of its hydrogen atoms. xSdg-yz Watts Diet. Cheiu. 
III. 246 Iinides, inonamide.s, in which 2 at. hydrogen are 
replaced by a diatomic radicle. X869 Eng. Mech. 2 J uly 339/1 
Iinides . . bodies intermediate between the amides and ni- 
trites, supposed to contain a hypothetical radicle, imidogen. 

Hence Itixi'do-, combining form of prec., as in 
imidocaprylic acid, imidocaprylimide, imidostd- 
phonic acid, imidosulphonaie, etc. 

1881 Watts Did. Chem. VIII. 381 The products are 
imidocaprylic acid and imidocaprylimide. 

•h X-milce, -milse, v. Obs. Also imilze. [OE. 
gemillsian, f. miltsian f. mills mildness, mercy : see 
Milcb.] trans. To have mercy upon, pardon. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xx. 34 Da ge-miltsode he him. 
ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) Ivi. 1 (Bosw.) gemiltsa me God 
gemiltsa min. £1x75 Lamb. Horn. 39 Bute we inwarliche 
imilcien and for5euen htm monne. £X2o5 Lay. 16B37 Imilze 
hu Octa & his iueien. . jif heo wulIeScristindom. .vnder-fon. 

I-mist, ME. pa. pple. of Miss v. 

Imit (oi'mit). 7tonce--wd. [f. L. im-tts lowest, 
sAer summit; cf. med.L. z>/zzVaJ.] Lowest point. 

1885 Tait Properties Matter 'iv. § 83. 72 A watercourse is 
thus the stream-line drawn from a col so as to pass through 
an hint, or lowest point of the surface. 

Iluitability (iimitaln liti). [f. Imitable ; see 
-ITT.] The tjuality of being imitable. 

1678 Norris Call. Misc. (1699) 159 The various modes of 
Imitability or Paiticipation. xyoi — Ideal World i. v. 254 
This account . . so far as it states the ideality of God upon 
his imitability or participability, is truly Platonic. X887 
W. M. Rossetti in Shelley Soc. Papers 6 Outside the 
precincts of imitability. 

luoitable (i'mitab’l),a. [a. Y.hnitable (i6th c.), 
ad. L. imitdbilis, f. imitari to imitate : see -able.] 
1. Capable of being imitated. 

XS98 Flohio, hiiitabile, imitable, that may be Imitated, 
1636 Cowley Pindar, Odes, Praise Pindar i, Pindar is 
imitable by none. 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 133 r i We 
secretly believe the Part of the dying Person imitable by 
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ourselves, x88o L. Stephen Popevni. xg8 All poets who 
have any marked style are more or less imitable. 

t 2. Deserving of imitation. Obs. 

1550 Nicolls Thucyd. 6 That whiche shalbe founden to be 
thfreiii Imitable and good to followe. x68a Sir T. Browne 
Ckr. Mor. r. § 12 The worst of times afford imitable examples 
of virtue. X74a Richardson Pamela IV. 82 Such advanta- 
geous Lights, as shall.. make the Vice that ought to be 
censured, imitable. 1781 R. Twining in Twitiiug F’ain. 
Papers (1887) 16 Wishing that painters and sculptors would 
confine their labouis to imitable .subjects. 

Hence I'mitableness, imitable quality. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerein. ii. 493 I’he reason of this imi- 
tahlenesse is the same. X774 A. Gib Pres. Truth I. 332 
The perpetual obligation and imitableness of the precepts 
and examples. 

i' I'mitably, adv. Obs. [f. prec. -b -LY 2.] By 
way of imitation or counterfeiting. 

x6x6 J. Lane Cont. Sqr.'s T. 174 And theareof imitablie 
deignes declaime. To force a truith out of neutralitie. 

t Imita'inen. Obs. rare — ’'-, [a. L. imitamen, 

f. imitari to imitate.] An imitation ; a counterfeit. 

X677 Gale Crt. Gentiles m. 51 Al the Phenician Baalim 
and Grecian Demons were but Idolatiic Imitamens or Apes 
of the true Mes.sias. 

I'lnitaiicy. nonce-wd. [f. L. imil&nt-em; see 
next and -ancy.] The quality or property of 
imitating ; imitativeness. 

1832 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Boswells Johnson (187a) IVh 
88 The servile imitancy. .of Mankind might be illustrated 
under the different figuie..of a Flock of Sheep. 1850 — 
Latter-d. Painph. i. (1872! 37 Not ‘humanity’ or manhood 
. .apehood rather,— paltry imitancy, from the teeth outward. 

I'lUitailt. rare. [f. L. imitdnt-em imitating, 
pres. pple. of imitari to imitate : see -ant.] That 
which imitates ; a counterfeit article or product. 

x888 Set. Amer. 3 Mar. 133/2 To lower the quality and 
. .to foster the use of imitains and adulterants. 

Imitate (i’mitd't'l, v. Also 7 imm-. [f. L. 
imital-, ppl. stem of imitari to copy, etc.] 

1. irans. To do or try to do after the manner of ; 
to follow the example of ; to copy in action. 

1S34 More On the Passion Wks. 1346/1 He that so 
receiueth the bloude of hys redemer, that he will not yet 
imitate and follow his passion. x6oo E. Blount tr. Cone- 
staggio 18 Beseeching the King to. .imitate the example of 
his auncestors. x668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anal. i. 
xviii, 30 Spigeliiis whont Laurenbergiu-s of Rostoch does 
faithfully imitate, has assigned^ other uses to these Capsulse 
1697 Dampier Foy. I. 7 The Children imitating their Parents, 
1781 Gibbon Dec/. ^ F. xxviii. 111 . 75 note, In the form 
and disposition of his ten books of epistle-s, he imitated the 
younger Pliny. 1876 Mozley Dniv, Serin, vii. (1B77) 138 
Vie are to imitate others so far as they po.ssess moral quali- 
ties which are of general and common service. 

b. Sometimes with implication of incongruity or 
of specific purpose: To mimic, counterfeit. 

16x3 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 338 The Hysena..wiU 
imitate humane voyce, and. .having heard the name of some 
of the Shepheards will call him. x66o F. Brooice tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 381 Of Apes and Monkies there are.. that 
will imitate all they see. 1727 De FoKSysi. Magic i, iii. 
(1840) 76 It remains a question here, by what power, .the 
magicians of Egypt.. in short mimicked or imitated the 
miracles of Moses and Aaron. 1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. 
73 Miss, (imitating Lady Answerall’s Tone) Verj' pretty ! 
t c. Said of undesigned similarity of action. Obs. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Comiinu. (1603) 169 Herein it 
should seeme they immitate the opinion of the Stoikes. 
1602 Patcricke tr. Gentillet 77 The Paynira.s also imitated 
this of Moses his sacrifices, that they immolated the like 
beasts. 

t d. With inf. : To endeavour, make an attempt 
to do something, Obs. exc. dial. 

a x6z6 Bacon (J.), "Ne imitate and practise to make swifter 
motions than any out of your muskets, a 1825 Forbv Voc. 
E. Anglia, Imitate, to attempt ; to endeavour. Ex. A 
child, or a sick person ‘ imitated to walk 

2. To make or produce a copy or lepresentation 
of; to copy, repioduce. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii. 42 A place pickt out by choyce 
of best alyve, That natures worke by ait can imitate. 1638 
F- Junius Paint, of Ancients 19 Some Artificers., can 
imitate the woikes of otheis most accurately. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot’s Tiav. 73 They do what they can to 
imitate the Galleasses of Venice, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. 
vii. 260 By such means it is possible to imitate the pheno- 
mena of the firmament. 

b, ‘ To pursue the course of (a composition) so 
as to use paiallel images and examples ’ (J.), 

1700 Dryden Fables Pref. (Globe) 496 The adventures of 
Ulysses in the Odyssei.s aie imitated in the first six books 
of Virgil’s jEneis. a 1732 Gay (J.), For shame 1 what, imitate 
an ode 1 a 1832 Scott Frederick rj- Alice note. This tale is 
imitated, rather than translated, from a fragment. 

3. To be, become, or make oneself like; to 
assume the aspect or semblance of; to simulate : 
a. intentionally or consciously; b. unintention- 
ally or unconsciously. 

1588 Shaks. L.L.L. IV. iii. 265 Red.. Paints it selfe 
blacke, to imitate her brow. x6ox — Twel, N. iil. iv. 418 
For him I imitate. 16x5 G. Sanuys Trav. 7 In hahite they 
imitate the Italians. 1654 Z. Coke Logick (1657) 138 The 
conclusion must imitate the more unworthy and weaker 
part that is premised. 17^ Fielding Tom Jones iv. xii, 
'J'he diseases of the mind .. imitate those of the body. 1839 
Murchison Silnr. Syst. i. xiv. 179 Where they may be seen 
in countless profusion, imitating in their outline, horse-shoe», 
rings, almonds, etc. Mod. A lath painted to imitate iron. 

Hence I'mitated ppl. a . ; I’luitating vO/. sb. and 
ppl. a. 
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iggt PEECIVA.LL Diet . , Rewedamientp, imitating. 
1686 Plot Staffordsh. 284 This imitating quality, .becomes 
involuntary. Dryden /Emid x. gos This hand 

appear’d a shining sword to wield, And that sustain’d an 
imitated shield. 1743 Eliza H eywood EeM. S/ieciector (1748) 

IV. 24 In this imitating age there will be few fond enough 
of vice to be out of the fashion. 

■j- I'laitate, st!>. Oi>s. rare. [ad. L. vnUat-'tis an 
imitation, f. imitart to Imitate.] An imitation. 

t66o Gale Crf. Gentiles 1. ni. i. is The Greek Rapsodies 
and RapsodisLs, were but .Satanic Imitates of the Hebrew 
Psalmodists. 

Imitation (imitJ' j'^n). Also 6 ymy-, imyta- 
cion. [ad. L. imitdtidn-em, n. of action from 
imitart to Imitate : perh. through F. imUatiQni\ 

1 . The action or practice of imitating or copying. 
Arts of imitation = imitative arts. 

*302 -Atkynson tr. De huitaiione {Hite) A full deuoute & 
gosteley treatyse of y“ Iinytacion & folowynge y“ blessyd 
lyfe of our most mercifull sauiour cryst. tfizo .Whitinton 
( 1527) 3 Many fresshe wyttes by that blynde imita- 
cyon be deceyued. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients lep 
Concerning the manifold use of these Arts of imitation. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. i. (1840) 7 Adam's posterity 
learnt to speak more immediately from him and Eve their 
mother, by mere imitation of sounds. 1769 Junitis LetL 

V. 28 An example for imitation. i8zo Colton Lacon ccxvii. 
Imitation is the sincerest of flattery. 1876 Mozley Univ. \ 
Serm. ii. 26 Imitation, as well as nature, is the source of 
particular virtues. 

b. Phrase: inimitationoflci.'^ .cl I'imitationde). 
Also \ after the, according to the, out of an imiia~ 
Hon qf\ in his imitation (cf. F. a son imitation], 
1379-80 North Plutarch (1676) 3 They learned it not of 
the Arabians . .neither did they it after the imitation of the 
Missians. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholav's Voy. ii. xxi. 

38 According to the imitation of the auncient Gratcians and 
Romaines. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 20 In 
imitation of the best and most learned judgements of our 
time. 1394 Cabew Huarie's Exam. IPiis (1616) 133 That 
which this notable man vsed to doe . I am now also resolued 
to doe in his imitation. 1651 Hobbes Leznath. it. xxlx. 170 
To see the late troubles in England, out of an imitation of 
the Low Countries. 1823 Rutter Ponikill 25 Carved 
timber work, painted in imitation of old oak. 

2 . The result or product of imitating ; a copy, an 
artificial likeness ; a thing made to look like some- 
thing else, which it is not ; a counterfeit. 

i6or Shaks. fnl. C. iv. i. 37 One that feeds On Obiects, 
Arts, and Imitations. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 
349 So is the imitation of an imitation much more hard 
and difficult. 1768 Johnson Pref. Shaks., Imitations pro- 
duce pain or pleasure, not because they are mistaken for 
realities. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 66 They are not 
true philosophers, but only an imitation. i876_ Humphreys 
Coin-Coil. Man. 405 Modern imitations of ancient coin.s. 

3 . Literature. ‘ A method of translating looser 
than paraphrase, in which modern examples and 
illustrations are used for ancient, or domestick for 
foreign’ (J.) ; a composition of this nature. 

1636 Cowley Pindar. Odes, Praise Pindar, In imitation 
of Horace his second Ode, _B. 4. _ <21721 Prior {title) The 
Lady's Looking-Glass. In imitation of a Greek Idyllium. 
*734 Watts Reliq. Jnv., Hebr. Poet, The Difficulty of 
a just 'Pranslation of the Psalms of David, .an Apology for 
the Imitation of them in Christian Language. 1870 Christie 
in Dryden's Wks. (Globe) 488 Dryden’s imitations, or, as he 
himself calls them, translations of Chaucer and Boccacio, 
were made in 1698 and 1699. 

4 . Mus. The repetition of a phrase or melody, 
usually at a different pitch, in another part or voice, 
either with the same intervals, rhythm, motion, etc. 
{exact imitation], or with these more or less modi- 
fied {free imitation : see also AuGMBNT.ATloif, 
Diminution, Inversior'i. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Imitation, in music, a kind of 
composition wherein one part is made to imitate another 
either throughout the whole piece, which is one of the 
kinds of canon, or only during some measure.^, which is 
a simple imitation. 1880 Ouseley in Grove Did. Plus. 
I. 763 If the imitation is absolutely exact as to intervals it 
becomes a Canon .. Imitations may take place at any 
interval or at any distance. Ibid. 569 A specimen of simple 
imitation at the octave. . ; from such a small germ as this. . 
the, .modern fugue has been gradually developed. 

5 . aiirib. Made (of less costly material) in imita- 
tion of a real or genuine article or substance. 

1858 Greener Gunnery 241 The fitting-up of an imitation 
gun for the African market . . with an imitation musket for 
the same. 1893 Oracle Enoycl. II. 123/1 Imitation tortoise, 
shell combs. 

Imitatioual (imit^‘'J'3na!), a. [f. prec. •+■ -al] 
Of, pertaining to, or characterized by imitation. 

*833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 517 Weak and merely Imitational 
as many of the pieces included in this volume are. 1874 
Saycb_ Compar. Philol. vi. 237 Roots are not emotional or 
imitational cries, although they may have grown out of them. 

Imitatiouist (imlt^'-Janist). [f. as prec. + 
-1ST.] One who practises imitation, or gives imita- 
tions ; ‘ a mere imitator, one who wants originality ’. 
In mod. Diets. 

Imitative (i'mit^’tiv), a. {sb.) [ad. late L. 
imiiatlv-us,i. zwzVizn (see - ative); cf. ¥ .imitailf] 

1 . Characterized by or consisting in imitation. 
Imitative arts, the arts of painting and sculpture ; imita~ 
five word, a word which reproduces a natural sound. 

1584 Twyne ASneid LifeAvij, There are three kinde of 
stiles in a Poeme, ether Actiue, ether Imitatiue which 
Graecians call Dramaticum. 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg', n. 
282 Ploughing is an imitative Toil, Resembling Nature in 
an easie Soil. 1733 Hogarth Anal, Beauty xi. gt It is 


allowed by the most skilful in the imitative arts. *835 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. II. vi, This is the error .. of merely imitative 
painters of still life, flowers, &c. i86sTvloh Early Hist. 
Man, ii. 15 Words which are evidently imitative, like 
‘peewit '. 

b. Const, of. 

1700 Dryden Palanion <5- A. u. 327 This temple ..Was 
imitative of the first in Thrace. 1849 Freeman Arihtt. i. 

1. V. 93 Some of them aie . . directly imitative of the timber 
construction. 1867 Miss Broughton Not wisely II. ii. 36 
Walking, .in a manner feebly imitative of the human gait. 

2. (Jiven to imitation ; prone to imitate, copy, 
or mimic- 

1732 Hume Ess. tr Treat. (1777) I. 216 The human mind 
ib of a very imitative nature. 1827 Oii-FOtto ford's Plays 
Introd, 36 At present, we are become an imitative, not to 
s.ay a mimic, race. j837_ Svd. Smith (1867) II. 249 
Human beings are very imitative. 

3 . That imitates the appearance of something 
else; simulative; fictitious; counterfeit. 

1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxv, Dazzling articles of imita- 
tive jewellery almost equal to real. 

t B. as sb. (See qnot.) Ohs. 

1678 PiiiLLirs (ed. 4', IniUatiues, in Grammar, those sort 
of Verbs which express any kind of Imitation ; as Pairis- 
sare, to take after the Father, or imitate his actions, humor, 
or fashion. 

Hence fmitatively adv., in an imitative manner ; 
I'mitativeness, imitative quality. 
a 1846 Martineau cited in Worcester for hniiativeness. 
a 1849 Poe H. B. Hirst Wks. 1864 III. 209 His chief sin is 
imitativeiiess. 1879 Cassells Techn. Edtic. v. 279 If plants 
are employed as ornaments they must not be treated imila- 
tively. 

Imitator (i-mitekai). Also 6 imm-, 6-7 -our, 
-er. [ad. F. imitaieur (14th c.), ad. L. imitdlor-em, 
agent-noun f. imitart to Imitate,] One who imi- 
tates, copies, or follows another ; one wlio produces 
an imitation of anything. Also transf. of things. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. Pref. (1812) I. D ij, In semblable 
ivyse dyd his imytator, noble duke Theseus. 1541 Copland 
Galyen's Terapeut. 2 G iij b, Medycyne ought to be immy- 
tatour..of nature. X58S T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Poy. III. xvii. 102 b, This they doe to shew themselves tiue 
iminitatours of their Prophet. 1695 Blackmore Pr. .‘Ir/k. v. 
565 Let your bright Virtues Imitators draw. <t 1832 Ben. 
THAM Man. Pol. Econ, Wk.s. 1843 III. 71 In new inven- 
tions, protection against imitators is not less necessary than 
in established manufactures protection against thieves. _ 1839 
Darwin Orig. i’/^c.xiv. (1873) 376 We never find an imitator 
living remote from the form which it imitates. 

Hence I‘mita:toxsliip, the office of an imitator. 
*399 Mar.ston Sco. Villanie iii. viii. 218 When to seruile 
imitatorship Some spruce Athenian pen is prentized, Tis 
worse then Apish. 

Imitatress (vmite’trfe). [f. prec. : see -Essi.] 
= next, 

a 1834 Coleridge In Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 220 We all know 
that art is the imitatress of nature. 1863 Pusey Eiren, 26 
Superstition, the false imitatress of true piety. i8%^Siandard 
30 Sept. 5/4 The imitatress of the Second Catherine. 

Imitatrix (imitF'-triks), [a. L. imiidtrix, fern, 
of imitator,'\ A female imitator. 

1606 Sir G. Goospcappe n. ii. in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 53 The 
most witty Imitatrixes of them. 1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. 
ix. XX. (1632) 972 Our Dutchesse was but an imitatrix. 1745 
A. Butler Lives 0/ Saints, Isidore (1847) V. 104 He made 
her a faithful imitatrix of his virtues. 1893 Cornh. Mng. 
May 495 Nature is a subtler imitatrix. 
t I'mitatlire. Obs. rare. [f. L. imildt-, ppl. 
stem (see Imitate) - h - ore.] Imitation, 

1652 H. CoGAN tr. Scudery's Ibrahim l. ii. 27 She gave 
me her picture, which she had drawn in imitature, by be- 
holding her self in a glass. 

Iromaciated, obs. var. of Emaciated. 

*748 Anson's Voy. in. vii. 362 Their own immaciated ship- 
mates. 

i Iniina;cula 1 )le, Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
immaculdbilis, f. f/iaculdre to spot: see -ELE.] 
Incapable of stain. 

x6z4 Fisher in F, White I^isher 449 The bodic of 

Christ is. .in things impure immaculabie, 

luuuaculacy (imse-kiznasi). [f. Immaculate : 
see -AOY.] Immaculate condition or quality. 

1799 E. Du Bois Piece Faviily Blog. I. 19, I , . will not . . 
sully the immaculacy of my page with a reflection [etc.]. 
*8*7 J- Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 252 Perrone is called 
the pticelle, because it had never been violated by an 
enemy; but her immaculacy is now more than question- 
able. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 55 He sees 
through Professor Jaques’s pretended immaculacy. 1892 
W. Watson Epigr. Poems n6 Insulted by a flower's imma- 
culacy, And mock'd at by the flawless stars he stands. 

Immaculate (imse-kizzl^t), a. Also 5 in-, 
[ad. L. immaculdtus, f. im- (Im-2) + maculdtiis 
spotted, Maculate.] 

1 . Free from spot or stain ; pure, spotless, un- 
blemished, undefiled. In fig. senses. 

r*43o Lydg, Min, Poems 79 'Xhe kyng of hevene blis; 
That Into a virgyns wombe immaculate Descendid. 
c 1460 in Pat. Rel. <4 L. Poetns 81 Heyle towre of Dauid & 
vyrgyn immaculat ! 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. 1. li. (W. de 
W. 1495) 107 hi To haue kepte my soule Inmaculate and 
undefoylled. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 56 Their coun- 
sayll infected and corrupted the kynges dene and immacu- 
Jate conscience. 1633 H- More Confect. Cabbal. (1713) 235 
This Life is pure and immaculate Love, and this Love is 
God._ 178* Gibbon Dect ,4 F. xxiii, (1869) I. 653 The 
exercise of their sacred functions requires an immaculate 
purity. 1850 Mrs. Jameson Monast. Ord. (1863) j8o 
Convinced of his wife's iniiuaculate purity. 


t b. Constr.y>w/z. Obs, 

1379 Fulki; Heskins' Part 373 As they were iin.-iculnte 
from faults of their bodies, so lie..w.TS imnuicuLite from 
.sins. 1790 GinnON Misc. IVks. (1814) III. 507 His chastity 
was immaculate fiom sin or scandal. 

c. Immaculate Conception, the conception of the 
Virgin Mary, as held to liave been fiee from the 
taint of oiiginal sin: in 1854 declared to be an 
article of faith of the Roman Church. 

1687 Burnet Trav. i. (1730) 31 The Doniinifaiis..were. 
obliged to assert, that she was hotn in Original Sin..liy 
tills the Dominicans began to lose GroniKl cxtreincly in tin; 
Minds of the People, who were stiongly pi epossess’d in f.ivoin 
of the immaculate Conception. 1782 Pkivsilly Corrupt. 
Chr. I. IV. 380 The university , .declaied for the inim.icul.ite 
conception. 1861 Sianliy East. Ch. viii. (iRfig) '.hq. 1871 

Freeman Nonn.Conq. IV. xviii. 137 The feast ol the Cnii- 
cepLioii— not yet declared to be imniaculate—qf oin Lady. 

d. Immaculate lamb, applietl to Clirist, after I,. 
agniis immaculalus {ijr.apvus apw)j.oi), i I’et, i. ry. 

CJ4SoC<;r/. Ulyst. (Bhaks. .Boc.) 272 This imimieulat loinbe 
that I xal 30W 3eve Is . . bothe God ami man. 1526 Pily. 
Per/. (W. de W, 1531) 10 The iminacul.itc lambe Jesu 
Chryst, tlie sone of God. 1772 Fi.licueh Logka Gene,'. 
2og The personal righteousness of the iminaiulate Lainh of 
God. 1838 Neale u. Bernard de M. 7,88 He, Lamb Im- 
maculate. 

2 . Free from fault or flaw, (Chiefly in negative 
or ironical use.) 

1832 W. Irving Alhxtnhra II. 147 The words of the 
immaculate Fredegomla. 1836 Dovi; I.oqtc Chr. l-'aitn 
I. i, § 2. 48 The Scepiic.al philosophy is by no means 
immaciiliite. 1863 Bitioii r 26 Mar,, you are nut 

immaculate and. .your wisdom. .is not absolutely peifvct. 

b. Of manuscripts or printed books ; Absolutely 
free from textual errors. 

1841 Myers Cath. Th. m. xiii. 49 They (the Jews] h<*. 
lieved..that all the manuscripts of their Law were imiiisu n 
late, and the same to a letter. 1862 Burton Ilk. llttnUr 
(1^63) 65 Editions which claim a sort of eauoiu/ation a-- 
immaculate, as for instance the Virgil of Didot and tie; 
Horace of Fotills, 

3. In literal senses : a. Spotle.ssly elenn or neat. 

173S Pope Donne Sat. iv. 2S3 A white-glov'il Chaplain 

..in immac’Iate trim, Neatness it.self imiiertineiit in him. 
*853 J- /Irown //one Subs. Ser. 1. 11882) 169 Then out to 
parade.. in prosier trim, pipe-clay immaculate. *836 Mu-,. 
SiowE Bred I. iv. 52 Every plait of her iniMiaculate cap. 

b. Nat. Hist, 'W'ithout coloured sjtois or marks ; 
unspotted. 

1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (18:7) 54 He desciibcs the 

male bird to he of an immaculate white, 1828 St ark hteni. 
Nat. Hist. II. 198 Abdomen ., with spots and angulatfd 
bands of brown and white; legs inini.'iMilate. 1847 IIakIiv 
in Proc. Bet-w, Nat. Club II. No. 3. 236 Thorax tiarroucd 
towards the base, immaculate. 

Hence Imma’culat»ly adv. , spotlessly, stainlessly, 
faultlessly. 

aiqxs Ken Ilymnarhtvt Poet. Wks. 1721 II, 4 Thou ait 
God alone, Thy Nature is immaculately pure, 1870 
Disraeli Lothair Ivii, Those cheeks u-sually so iinm.n.i!- 
lately fair, 

Zmma'culateness. [f. prec. + -NE-q.*!.] The 
quality of being immaculate. 

1642 J. Jackson True Evang. T. it. 103 The imm.acn- 
latenesse of the Lambe. a 1843 in .Soutliey Comm.-pl. />’/■. 
Ser. It. (1849) 374 They set themselves against S. Thom.is 
Aquinas, taking advantage of his unpopular doctrine re- 
specting the immaculateness. A thence um 1 Mtiy 597/2 
Mr. Lee.. struggles hard to prove the immaculateness of 
his client. 

t Immacula'tion. Obs. rare. [f. Immacu- 
late a , ; see -ation, and cf. med.L. immaculdtio.l 
Immaculate condition. 

1609 W. M. f» A/o<i«c (Percy Soc.) 47 Beaiitie sittelli 

enthroniz.ed on her browes . . immaculaiion on her neclte. 

t Immai-led, a. Obs. rare. [f. L\i -1 -f Mail 
sb. + -ED.] Clad in mail; mailed. 

1613-16 W. Brownc Brit. Past. 11. iv, Instructed swarmes 
Of men immayl’d. 

+ Immali-cious, a. Obs. rare, [f, Im -2 + 
Malicious.] Not malicious ; having no evil intent. 

1662 Petty Taxes 63 When the e.xecutors of them [penal 
laws] keep them hid until a fault be done, and then shew 
them terrible to the poor inimaliclous offender. 

Zmiuallea'ble (imjE'lzjab’l, imm-), a. 7 ’are. 
[f. Im:-2 + Malleable ] Not malleable ; incap- 
able of being hammered out ; unyielding {to force). 

167s Boyle Mech. Orig. Corrosiveness Exp. xi. 24 It 
[aqua-fortis] quickly frets the parts asunder, and reduces it 
[tin] to an immalleable suKstance. 1682 Mem. Sir JC. 
Godfrey 79 (T.) How immalleable does it render their stony 
natures to the force of all humane impression.s. 1876 Jevqns 
Logic Print. 19 When it cannot be so liammered out, it 
might be called immalleable ; but. .we generally call such a 
piece of metal brittle. 

Immanacle (imm'nak’l, imm-), v. rare, [f. 
Im-1 -1- Manacle.] trans. To put manacles on; 
to handcuff ; to fetter. 

1634 Milton Comus 665 'Thou canst not touch the freedom 
of my mind. .although this corporal rind Thou h.TSt im- 
manacled. 1810 Y. ’tyvm.v.'i Amoroso I. 45 He found her 
on the floor . . bleeding and imraanacled. 

Immana*tion. rare. [f. Im- i, after Emana- 
tion.] A flowing or entering in. 

a 1834 Lamb Let. to Coleridge (L,), A quick immanatioii 
of continuous fantasies. 

Imxaaiie (iml'm), a. arch, [ad. L. immanis 
monstrous, huge, savage, f. hn- (Im- 2) + ^ndnus 
hand.] 



IMMANELY. 

1 . Monstrous in size or strength ; huge, vast, 
enormous, tremendous. 

x6is Chapman Odyss. ix. 268 A man in shape immane, and 
monsterous. 1679 Evelyn Sylva xvi. (ed. 3) 71 What im- 
niane difference then is there between the twenty fourth of 
h'eb. and commencement of March? ^1734 Nouth Lives 
1. loi An immane conceit of himself and of his own worth. 
1835 Hogg in Fraser's Mag, XI. 516 So wild, unearthly, 
and immane. 

2 . Monstrous in character; inhumanly cruel or 
savage. 

i6oa F ui.BCCKE T-tid Pi. Parall. 38 To cutte his bodie in 
peeces.. is a thing verie immane. 1644 Bulvveii Chiron, i-e 
The immane cruelty of Hieron, the Tyrant of that City. 

L i86o_0. W. Holmes in Pages fr. Old Vol. Life (1891) 44 
That immane and nefandous Burke-and-Hare business. 

Hence Imma-nely adv., hugely, monstrously, 
inhumanly; Imma'ueness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1612 R. Sheldon Senn. St. Martin's 27 Christ . . merci- 
lesly hoysed vp, immanely pitched down with the crosse. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng i. (1851) 23 A man . . Valiant, 

I. iberal, and fair of Aspect, but immanely Cruell. 

Zmmauence (i'manens). [f. Immanent a . : 
see -ENCB.] The fact or condition of being imma- 
nent; indwelling. 

1816 Coleridge Lay Senn. 341 Its state of Immanence. . 
is reason and religion. i847_ Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) 

II. to6 Biuno anticipated Spinoza in his conception of the 
immanence of the Deity. 1883 Edersheim Life Jesus (ed. 6) 
II. 521 Conscious immanence in Him [Christ], and of His 
Woi d in us are the indispensable conditionsof our privileges. 

Immanency (i'manensi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ENOY.J The quality of being immanent ; in- 
dwellingness. 

1659 Pearson Creed 170 The immanency and inherency of 
this power in Jesus. 1866 Reader No. 170. 318/1 The 
immanency and perfect unity of the two. 1886 PFesint. 
Rev. Oct. 469 Christ, .never reflected on transcendency and 
immanency. 

Immanent (i'manent), a. [ad. late L. imma- 
nent-em, pres. pple. of immane re, f. im- (Im-I) + 
maneretQ d well, remain. Cf. F. immanent ( 1 4th c.).] 

1 . Indwelling, inherent; actually present or abiding 
in ; remaining within. 

In recent philosophy applied to the Deity regarded as 
permanently pervading and sustaining the universe, as 
distinguished from the notion of an external transcendent 
creator or ruler. 

Immanent principle (with Kant), a principle limited to the 
realm of experience : opposed to transcendental principle. 

i535_ Lyndesay Satyre 3460 Quhen our foirfather fell, 
Drawing vs all, in his loynis immanent. Captive fiom gloir. 
1610 T. Higgons Serm. Pauls Crosse (1611) 13 He hath an 
immanent loue dwelling in him. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. 
Cerent. Ep. B ij, That we may forget to distinguish betwixt 
evills immanent and evills iiiiminent. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1741) 86 The power of miracles cannot be conceived as 
immanent or inhering in him. 1836 Blackw. Mag XXXIX. 
454 The man Whose form enshrouding immanent Deity 
Mourned from the cradle to the cursed tree 1 1838 J. 

Martineau Stud. Chr. 310 They have not cared to re- 
cognize it [the external world] as the shrine of immanent 
Deity. 1898 J. R. Illingworth Divine Immanence iii. 
71 It remains then that we.. conceive of God as at once 
transcending and immanent in nature. 

2 . Immanent act {action) : an act which is per- 
formed entirely within the mind of the subject, and 
produces no external effect ; opposed to a transient 
or transitive act. Now' rare. 

This distinction, formulated in Scholastic philosophy, is 
the connexion in which the word most freq. occurred during 
the 17th and i8th centuries. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614I 5 The worke.s of God, 
which are either inward and immanent, or outward and 
transient. 1677 Hale Prhn, Orig. Man. i. i. 28 The in- 
ternal and immanent Faculties and Acts of the reasonable 
Soul, .are Intellect and Will. 1783 Reid hitell. Powers it. 
xiv. (1803) I. 306 Logicians distinguish two kinds of opera- 
tions of the mind ; the first kind produces no effect without 
the mind, the last does. The first they call immanent acts ; 
the second transitive. 1836-7 Sir W. Ha.milton Metaph, 
(1870) II. -x.xv. 118 A cognition is an immanent act of mind. 
1847 De QuiNCEv fl/iVton 71. Southey <5- Landor'Hks. XII. 
177 In metaphysical language, the moral of an epos or a 
drama should be immanent, not transient, .it should be 
vitally distributed through the whole organisation of the 
tree, not gathered or secreted into a sort of red berry., 
pendent at the end of its boughs. 

Hence I'mmanently aSzi., in immanent manner. 
ZZ171X Ken Hymnarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II.-73lmma- 
nently will’d Within thy glorious self the Fiat pass’d. 

Iininane*ntal, a. rare, [f. prec. -i- -al.] Of 
or pertaining to the immanence of the Deity. 

1883 J. Martineau Types Eth. Tk. (1886) 1. 1. ii. iipThe 
mysteries of the Immanental Metaphysics. 

Imma'idfest, a. rare. [f. Im-!^ + Manifest. 
Cf. OF. immanifeste.'] Not manifest or evident. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. vi. 294 A time not 
much unlike that which was before time, immanifest and 
unknowne. 1674 Boyle Nat. t,- Preternnt. State Bodies 3 
If the Body were under any violence, ’twas exercis’d by 
usual, but often immanifest Agents. 1789 T. Taylor Proclus 
11. 115. 1840 J._H. Newman (1891) II. 316 The sup- 
pressed premiss is not immanifest. 

Hence Xmma'nifestness. 

182a T. Taylor Apuleius 276 The immanifestness of the 
art by which they were made. 

•j-T iwm a.’nit.y- Obs. [ad. L. immdnitds, f. 
immanis Immane. Cf. F. immaniti (i6th c.).] 
The quality of being immane. 

1 . Hugeness ; monstrosity, enormity. 
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1604 Cawdrey Table Alph., Jmmaniiie, beastlie crueltie, 
or hugenesse and greatnes. 1663 Cowley Ess. Verse ^ 
Prose, Liberty (1688) 81 If the immanity of so many Vices 
had not been covered and disguised. 1667 Poole Dial, 
beiw. Protest. <5- Papist (1735) 45 The Immanity of their 
Blasphemies against God. 

2 . Monstrous cruelty ; atrocious savagery. 

1337 North tr. Gueuara's Diall Pr. iisa/i To shewe 
more their immanitie ..tbeydranke the bloude of him that 
■was lately alyue. 1363-87 FoxEj4..y A/. (1684) III. 649 Not 
to be accounted inhumanity, but rather immanity and 
beastly cruelty, a 1619 Fotherbv n. ii. § 6 (1622) 

207 Those notable immanities, which Dolabella exercised, 
vpon the body of Trebonius. 1699 Bentley Phal. xvi. 312 
Phalaris the Tyrant came to that degree of Cruelty and 
Immanity, that he devour’d sucking Children, 
t Immansuete, a. Ohs. rare~°. [ad. L. im- 
mansuetus-. see IM-^ and Mansuete.] 'Ungentle, 
imtractable, outragious, wilde’ (Blount 1656). 
Iratnanta'tion# [ad. med.L. immantatidn-em, 
n.of action from imnianiare to clothewith a mantle, 
f. manttim mantle.] The investiture of a newly- 
elected pope with the manttim or mantle. 

1871 Academy 15 Dec. 562/2 Some other ceremonial rites 
. . associated by custom with the ‘ tractatio ’. namely, the 
change of name, the adoration, and the ‘immantation ’. 

Imznantle (imae-nt’I, imm-), v. Also 7 em-, 

9 en-. [f. Im-i + Mantle.] 

1 . irans. To cover or enwrap with, or as with, 
a mantle. Chiefly Jig. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. i Vnder the pourprise and bend- 
ing cope whereof [heauen], all things are emmanteled and 
couered. ^1620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. 425 From top 
to toe, she was immanteled' With purest Lawme. 1626 
hxucswtm PassionSerm. 27 The Sunne. .is immantled with 
a miraculous eclipse. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Card. 
37 The verdant Foliage. .Immant’ling the laden Branches, 
1830 Tennyson hi Mem. Ixxxlx, Immantled in ambrosial 
dark. 1881 W. Wilkins Songs of Study 40 The calm that 
enmantles thine head. 

t 2 . To place round as a fortification. (Cf. dis- 
mantle.) Obs. rare. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 345 The walls that he caused to 
be built and emmanteled about other towns. 

Imma*ntiable, a. Obs. [f. Im-^ - h Manuable.] 
Unmanageable, incapable of being controlled. 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 735 When a horned Serpent 
hath bitten a man or beast .. he falleth mad, his eyes grow 
dim, and his nerves inimanuable. 

I wtn a-vble, v. rare, [f. Isr-l-f Marble Cf. 
Emmaeblb.] trans. To convert into marble; to 
make cold, hard, or immovable, as marble. Hence 
Immarbled fpl. a. 

1642 Vicars God in Mount 17 Such was their.. immarbled 
impudence. 1839 Bailev Festus (1854) 170 The immarbled 
madness of this orb. 

tiramaree'scence. Obs.-° [f.L. immarcesc-ere 
(see next) -i- -bnce.J ‘ Unfadingness, incorruptible- 
ness’ (Phillips, 1658). 

Immarcescible (imarse'sib’l), a. Now rare. 
Also erron. 6-9 -cessible, (7 -able), [ad.lale L. 
immarcescibilis, f. im- (Im-*-^) + marcescere, marc ere 
to fade, wither.] Unfading; incorruptible, imperish- 
able ; esp. in immarcescihle crown {of glory). 

{Immarcescibilis corona ‘unfading gailand’ occurs in 
Paulinus Nolanus (<1431 a. d.) Carm. 15. The Vulgate has 
hereditas immarcescibilis, 1 Pet. i. 4 ; corona incorrupta, 
i Cor. ix. 24.) 

1342 Becon Pathw. Prayer xWiii.'B.'vj, The immavcessible 
[ed. 1543 vncorruptible] crowne of glory. 1348-9 (Mar.) 
Bh. Com. Prayer, P'orni consecr. Bishops, Ye may receyue 
the immarcessible [1662 never-fading] croune of glory. 
1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. (1645) 168 Palms of Victory 
and immarcessible ghirlands of glory and triumph to all 
eternity. 1634 Vilvain Theorem. Theol. Snppl. 238 Man 
was made immortal or immarcescihle, and fel from it by sin. 
1708 Addr.fr. Jersey^ in Land. Gas. _No. 4453/1 May he 
reward your Piety, .with an immarcessible Crown of Glory. 
1838 E. Caswall Masque Mary 54 Children of Mary’s 
care, and like herself of bloom and fragrance immarcessible, 
Hence Immarce'scibly adv., unfadingly ; Im- 
marce'sclbleness, iinperishableness. 

1652 Bp. Hall Invis. World iir. xii, A crown . . Immar* 
cessibly eternal, a crown of righteousness. 1727 Bailey 
vol. II, Immarcessiblcness, never fading Nature. 

IlUluarginate (imaudginift, imm-), a. Entotti. 
and Bot. p. Im-2 + Marginate.] Having no dis- 
tinct or separate margin. 

i8z6 in Kirby & Sp. Entomol IV. 327. 1880 Gray Struct. 
Bot. (ed. 6) 416/1 Immarginaie, not margined or bordered. 
1881 Spruce in Jrnl. Bot. X. No. 217. 15 Papillose, im- 
marginate, sharp-pointed leaves. 

t Imraa*rtial, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-S -i- Mar- 
tial.] Not martial ; unwarlike. 

£■161 1 Chapman Iliad vn. 206 Assay not me like one 
Yong and irnmartiall. 1613 — Odyss. ix. 638 To oppose 
their least Against a man immartial, and a guest, 
t Twwa.'BTr, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im-I -1- Mask 
sb. ovv. Also In MASK.] trans. To cover as with 
a mask ; to disguise. 

1396 Shaks. I Hen. IV, i.ii. 201, I haue Cases of Buckram 
for the nonce, to immaske our noted outward garments, 
t Imiua*tch.aT}le, a. Obs. [f. Im -2 + Match- 
able.] That cannot be matched ; unmatchable. 

1596 Drayton Legends, T. Cromwell iv. 346 Men in those 
times immatchable for wit. 1630 R. Johnson's Kingd._ <$■ 
Commw. 198 For the store of dipping they are also im- 
matchable. 


IMMATERIALITY. 

t Imma*tehless, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-i -«■ 
Matchless, by confusion with prec.] Matchless. 

*595 Markham Sir R. Grinvile, To thcfayrest lx, Thou 
great Soveraigne of the earth, Onelie immatchlesse Monarch- 
esse of harts. *609 Armin Maids of M or e-C I . (1880) 118 
Go and returne as Paris did from Greece, With that im- 
matchles Helen. 

Immaterial (imatio’rial), d!. {sb.) Also 5 -iell, 
6-7 -iall, (6 in-), [ad. med.L. inimateridlis, f. 
im- (Im-2) 4. materialis Material a. In 139S, 
prob. a. F. immateriel (14th c.).] 

1 . Not maleriai ; not consisting of matter ; in- 
corporeal ; spiritual. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 1. {1495') 3 The contempla^ 
cyon of the heuenly lerarchyes immaterielles. 1327 Andrew 
Brunswyke' s Disiyll. Waters Aj, That the corruptyble 
shall be made incorruptible, and to make the materyall 
inmateryall. 1570 Billingsley Euclid i, def. i. i Number is 
more simple and pure then is magnitude, and also im- 
material!. 1641 Wilkins Mercury xix. (1707) 78 That 
strange immaterial Power of the Loadstone. 1748 Hartley 
Obsem. Man ii. i. 31 If God be not an immaterial Being, 
then Matter may be the Cause of all the Motions in the 
Material World. 1830 Lyell Priitc. Geol. I. 76 Demons, 
ghosts, witches, and other immaterial and supernatural 
agents. 

b. pL as sb. : Things that are non-material. 
x66i Glanvill Van. Dogm. vii. § 2. 67 Thus more 
perfect apprehenders misconceive Immaterials : Our ima- 
ginations paint Souls and Angels in as di.ssimilar a resem- 
blance. 1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. iii._ § 14 Lodge ini- 
materials in thy head : ascend unto invisibles. 1730 W. 
Harte Ess. Satire 32 As well might Nothing bind Im- 
mensity, Or passive Matter Immaterials see. 

2. Having little substance ; flimsy, slight, rare. 
1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. v. i. 35 Thou idle, immaterial! 

slciene of Sleyd silke 1 

Not pertinent to the matter in hand. Obs. 

*598 J. Dickenson Gi-eene in Cone. (1878) 162 Had I in- 
tituled this discourse, A Looking Glasse, the Metaphor had 
not been wholly immaterial!. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 488 
Your absurd pretence : Your immaterial! proofes. 

4 . Of no essential consequence ; unimportant. 
Johnson says ‘ This sense has crept into the conversation 
and writings of barbarians ; but ought to be utterly re- 
jected’: it is, however, the opposite of material in the sense 
of ‘ important ’ found from 1528 onwards. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. India ^ P, 77 After some immaterial 
Discourse they returned to their Tents. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man ii. ii. 155 Small immaterial Variations excepted. 
1804 W. Tennant hid, Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 213 Only em- 
ployed. .for coarse purposes, where colour and appearances 
are totally immaterial. 1893 Chitty in Latv Times Rep. 
LXVIII. 431/2 The question of notice becomes immaterial 
after my finding that there was no agreement. 

Hence ImmateTiaUy adv , ; Immate'rialness. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. vii. 119 For the visible 
gsedes of things strike not our senses immater[i]ally. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, Immaterialness, immateriality. 

Immaterialism (imatle-rializ’m), [f. prec. + 
-ISM, after tnaterialisml] 

1 . The doctrine that matter does not exist in itself 
as a substance or cause, but that all things have ex- 
istence only as the ideas or perceptions of a mind. 

1713 Berkeley Hylas Phil. iii. Wks. 1871 L_352 You 
tell me indeed of a repugnancy between the Mosaic history 
and Inimaterialism. 1777 J. Berington {title) Immaterial- 
ism Delineated, or a view of the Fiist Principles of 'Things. 
1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 237 Berkeley maintains, 
that objects of sense are only ideas, they having no existence 
in themselves and apart from perception. This is im- 
materialism. 

2. Immateriality i b. 

1824 Bvron Juan xvi. cxiv. For immaterialism’s a serious 
matter ; So that even those whose faith is the most great 
In souls immortal, shun them tete-a-tete. 

Immaterialist (imatio-rialist). [f. as prec. 
-f -1ST.] One who holds the doctrine of imma- 
terialism. 

2724 Swift Let. to Ld, Carteret 3 Sept., Dr. George 
Berkeley . . going to England very young became the 
founder of a .sect there called the Immaterialists. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 34 The metaphysical im- 
materialists of modern times freely admit that the Mind ha.s 
No Place of existence. ^1829 J. Young Led. Intcll. 
Philos, xxix. (1835) 290 Hartley himself was a decided im- 
material is t. 

Immateriality (imaiisrise-liti). [f. Imma- 
terial -k -ITY,] 

1 . The quality or character of being immateiial 
or not of the nature of matter ; 

a. said of forms of energy, or of the conceptions 
of pure mathematics. 

1370 Dee Math, Pref 19 The purity, simplicitiej and 
Immateriality, of our Principall Science of Magnxtudp. 
1633 More Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 130 We may be 
assured, that Immateriality was the work of the First Day, 
a Monad or Unite being so express a signification of the 
nature thereof. 1814 Shelley Deism Pr. Wks. 1888 1. 321 
Light, electricity, and magnetism .. seem to possess equal 
claims with thought to the unmeaning distinction of im- 
materiality. 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 22 (1870) 27 The 
experiment., which really proved the immateriality of heat. 

b. said of spiritual beings or essences. 

a 1632 J. Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 86 A demonstration of the 
soul’s immateriality. X678 Cudwohth Intell. Syst. i. i. § 22. 
21 He [Pythagoras] asserted the Immortality of the Soul, 
and consequently its Immateriality. 1710 Berkeley Princ. 
Hum. Knowl, Pref., Of the existence and immateriality of 
God. 1839 Smiles Self-Help iii. (i860) 66 Speculations as 
to the immateriality and immortality of the soul, 

c. Slightness, flimsiness. rare. ■ ■ 



IMMEDIATE. 


IMMATEBIALIZE, 
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iB86 STr.vcNbON Dr. Jekyll 109 The trembling immateri- 
ality, the mist-like transience, of this seemingly so solid 
body in which we walk attired. 

2 . An immaterial thing, existence, or essence. _ 
1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xiv. (1857) 229 After origi- 
nating these buoyant immaterialities, projected them upon 
the broad current of time. 

3 . The quality of being unessential or unimportant. 
Mod. The immateriality of the consideration. 

Immaterialize (imatia-rialaizi, v. [f. Im- 
MAL'KEiAL + -IZE.] imns. To render immateiial 
or incorporeal. Hence Immate*rialized ///. a. 

x66i Glanvill Fan. Dogm. xii. 109 Though possibly 
Assiduity in the most fixed cogitation be no tiouble or pain 
to immaterializ'd spirits, a 17TI Ki.n Ilynuis Festiy. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 I. 401 Simon .. His Body had subdu’d, That he 
liis Flesh might immaterialize. 1856 7 'aii's Mag. XXIII. 
656 Our theologians immaterialize Fleaven too much. 

•j' TTnTYta.t.ft-ria.'F.ft, a. Obs. [1. 1 m -2 + MatebI- 

Al'E.] =lMMATBaiAL. 

1626 Bacon Sylya § 114-5 (Obseiv.) After long Inquiry of 
Things, Immerse in Mattel, to inteipo.se some Subject which 
is Immateriate or lesse Materiate. 1653 H. More Conject. 
Cabbal. (1662) 75 Philo makes all Immateriate Beings to be 
cieated in this first day. 

Immatri'culate, v. rare [f. Im-^ -f Ma- 
‘j'KicuLATis V, Cf. F. immatriculer^ irans. To 
matriculate. In quot. 1814 
1718 Bvrom Jriil. iV Lit. Rem. (1834! I. i. 39 Mr. Piper 
was tmmatriculated here yesterday. 1764 Mem. G. Real- 
manmar 222, I was not indeed immatriculated. 1814 
.Sporting Mag. XLIV. 65 It would be .in acquisition ..if 
this species [of deerj were immatriculated in our parks. 

So Immatrioula’tion., ‘ matriculation, especially 
in a German university’ (Funk, 1893). 

1891 Flugcl German-Fng. Did., I mmairioilaiion, (im)- 
inatriculation. 

ImnxatlUie (imatiuwr), a. [ad. L. immaturus 
untimely, unripe, i.din- (Im- 2 ) -t- Matuiie.] 

1 . Occurring before its time ; untimely, premature. 
(Almost always said of death.) Obs. or arch. 

1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 48 b, Ye sodein and im- 
mature death of his wife, adzi Burton Auat. Mel. i. ii. 
IV. vii. (1651! 163 Prince Henries immature death. 1726 
Leoni Alberti s Archit.\. 7/1 The whole Frame.. falls into 
dangerous Distempers and immature old Age. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. ij- It. Jriils. I. 215 The design being prevented 
by his immature death. 

2. Not mature ; not arrived at the perfect or 
complete state ; unripe, a. Of fruits. Nowrdiz'^’. 

tS99 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke 5/2 Water of 
immature wailenuttes. 1692 Tryon Good House-w. xiv. 
(ed, 2j loj Many other Fruits are gathered and eaten whilst 
they are i.mmature. 1727 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Cider, 
Cider.. made of green immature Fruit. 

b. Of Other things, in respect of physical growth. 
x64i G. Sandys Paraphr. Bong Sol. viir. iii, We have a 

Sister immature. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 277 The Earth. . 
in the Womb as yet Of Waters, Embryoti immature in- 
volv'd. 1845 Darwin l^oy. Nat. ix. [1879) 201 The young 
cells .. contain quite immature polypi. 1880 GtiNniER 
Pishes 176 Immature males do not differ externally from 
the old female. 

c. Of things immaterial. 

J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish’d Virg. 76 This 
pioject. . being, .immature In the fertile soyle of his braine- 
plot.] 1665 Boyle Oecas. Rejl. iv. iv. 71 'I'he green and 
iinmature Essay.s of early Wntens. 1701 Rowe A mb. Step- 
IMoth, V. i, As yet the Secret Is immature. .1823 Db Quincey 
Lett. Educ. V. (i860) m Presented to the immaturest 
student. xBsi D, Wilson Pz-f/z.zlzzw. (1B63) LI. iv. viii. 451 
In these immature centuries. 

ImmatTlxed (imatiuwjd), ppl. a. [f. Im- 2 -y 
Matubed.] Not matured ; left immature. 

1803 Leyden Scenes Infancy iv. 358 The Seeds of genius 
iminatur’d by haste. 1835 Chalmers Nat. Theol. I. n. iii. 
263 The immatuied buddings of animal and vegetable 
formation. 

Immaturely (imatiufjli), adv. [f. prec. -k 
In an immature way ; in an unripe condi- 
tion ; prematurely. 

1620 Venner Fia Recta (idsol 291 They immaturely die 
by some acute disease. 1736 Lediard Life Marlborough 
II. 31 This high Opinion . . appear’d to be too rashly and 
immaturely formed. 1751 Watson in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 
177 This prevents the falling of the fruit immaturely. 1887 
A. DE Verb Ess. I. 237 Though he died young, he did not 
die immaturely. 

Immatu'reixess. [f. as piec.-k-sEss.] The 
quality of being immature ; immaturity. 

1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. Ded., The Immatureness of some 
of them would . . make many think they come forth Un- 
seasonably. 

Immaturity (imatiuRTiti). [ad. L. imma- 
iuritat'em untimely haste (Cicero), unripeness 
(Suetonius), f. immaturus Immatube.] The quality 
or condition of being immature, 
tl. Prematureness; untimeliness. Obs. 
c tS4o tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 199 Hee was 
prevented, .bie the immaturitie of his deathe, skarcelie hav- 
ing accomplished the vk yeare of his reigne. 1670 G, H. 
Hist. Cardinals i. it. 43 His words (though spoke with 
home kiad of hast and imtnaturUy). 

2 . Unripeness ; imperfect or incomplete state. 
1606 Holland Sueton. 54 The immaturity of young 
espoused wive.s. 1631 Gataker Whitaker in Fuller's Abel 
Ltedtv,[y%Bp^\\. 112 His immaturity of years, i764HARMnR 
Observ. V. li. 54 When the grapes shall not be gathered, as 
they were wont before to be, in a state of immaturity 1843 
Stocqueler Handbk, Brit. India (1834) 102 The men and 
women who chiefly compose the society leave home in their 


immaturity. 1877 Dow'den Shake. Print, vi. 82 The poem 
of later date.. exhibits far less Immaturity. 

b. with pi. An immature plant, production, etc. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. R 77 Their own cruelties, infamy, 
immaturities. 1830 H. Miller Fooipr. Great, x. (1S74) 181 
That the lich vegetation of the Coal Measures had Ueen . . 
composed of magnificent immaturities of the vegetable 
kingdom. 

i' Imma’Ze} zi. Obs. rare. [f. -k Maze.] 
traits. To involve as in a maze or labyrinth, 

1631 Brathwait Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 294 That love-sicke 
girle, who became so immazed in loves error. 1647 W .mid 
Simp. Cobler 22 The , . Planter-s . , had innnazecl themselves 
in the most intolerable confusions and inextricable thral- 


aioines. 

Zmmeability (im/iabi-liti). [f. Im-2 + L. 
medbilis passable (f meare to pass) : see - eilitv.] 
Inability to pass or flow (through a channel). 

1731 Arbuthhot Aliments vi. -§ 29 (R.) The viscidity and 
immeahility of the matter impacted in them. 1732 Wat.son 
in Phil. Trans. 350 That the immediate cause . . is the im- 
meability of the nervous fluid through the nerves. 

Immeasurability (imei^'urabi’Iiti). [f. next 

-k -ITV.] = IlISIEA80RABLENE.Sa. 

1824 De Analectsfr. Richter\IVs<. XIV. 139 ffn 

sight of this immeasurability of life. 1882 Fraser's Mag. 
XXV. 490 A sense of unfitness, bred perhaps of the im- 
measurability of the surroundings. 

Immeasurable (ime-3‘urab’l, imm-),.tz. Also 
5 ynmea-, ymeas-, 6 inmes-, 7 immes-. [f. Im-“ + 
Measukable a. Cf, 16th c. F. immSsm-ab/e.'\ Not 
measurable ; that cannot be measured ; immense. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. James (1818) 25 His tiiannye 
ynmesurable, without pite or mercy, a 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wk.-. 590/1 Tyl he. .for theire immesurable outrage 
..finallye reiecteth and refusetli them. 1667 Milton /’. L. 
VII; 21 1 The vast immeasurable Abyss, c 1790 Cowpcr Notes 
Milton's P. L. I. 50 The immeasurable distance to which 
these apostate spirits had fallen from God. 1838 Dickens 
Nick. Nick, xiii. To the immeasurable delight and admit n- 
tion of all the readers thereof. 1869 J. Marti NEAU ifw. LI. 
40 Geology makes me familiar with immeasurable times, 

Immea’stiraljleness. [f- prec. + -nkhs] 
The quality or condition of being immeasurable ; 
incapability of being measured. 

is6t T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. tj Nor doeth [he] with 
immeasurablenesse of correction breake the bonde of felow- 
ship. 1628 GAtiLE Pract. The. (1629) 130. 2876 Geo. 

Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxv. Novelty gives iiumeasurableness 
to fear. 

Immea’sxira'bly,«i/zi. [f.asprec.-k-Ly2.] To 
an immeasurable extent or degree ; beyond measui e ; 
immensely, vastly. 

1631 pquGB God’s Arrows i. §43. 71 Anger is mis-ordered, 
when It is . . immeasurably moved. X7fo H. Wai.poli- in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 267 I’he Anthem, .being immeasurably 
tedious. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 67 The process is iminea. 
surablyslower. 

Immeasured (ime',5iuicl, imm-), a. [f. Im- 2 k 
Measuked. Cf. F. iintnesure.~\ Not measured ; 
unmeasured ; immense, vast. 

1590 Spenser / r. (P. u._x 8 Such dreadful wights, As far 
exceeded rnen in their immeasurd mights. i6zz Drayton 
Poly-olb. xix. (1748) 334 Four such imineasur'd pools, philo- 
sophers agree, I’ th’ four parts of the world undoubtedly 
to be. a 1743 Broome Poems, Death (R.), A stream, that . . 
glides To meet eternity’.s imineasur’d tides ! 1838 MoiR in 
Blackw. Mag. XXIII. 294 The forests and valleys.. Within 
the immeasured circumference. 


T J.mxa.ea"Ci.on. vos. rare. |_u. 01 hciiou 1. x.. 
immeare to pass into, to enter, f. im- (iM-l) -f L. 
viedre to go, pass.] A passing in ; entrance, ingoing, 
xdys J. J[oNEs] Brit. Ch. (1678) 574 These mutual imniea- 
tions, or Christ in ns, and we in Christ. 

t Inuueclia'mcal, a. Obs. [f. Im -2 + Me- 
chanical a.] 

1 . Of phenomena, etc.: Not mechanical; not 
of physical or material nature, origin, etc. 

171S Cheyne Philos. Princ. Relig. 1. (1716) 43 The Caus^ 
of the Motion of this subtill Fluid, which is the Cause ol 
Gravity, is in itself Immechanical. 1748 Hartley ObseriK 
Man I. i. 33 .Some suppose this Effect to be immechanical, 
and to arise from the immediate Agency of God. 1796 W, 
Marshall W. England I. 176 The crooks being cleared, 
ny hand, in a somewhat immechanical manner. 

2 . Of persons : Without mechanical or practical 
knowledge or skill; tmtechnical. 

Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 87 A very illiteratf 
Way of speaking, and exceeding immechanical. 1751 Eari 
Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 94 Fine strokes of just satyi 
on the wild and immechanical enquiries of the philosopher- 
..of that age. 

Hence Immecha-nioally trt/z;. (Craig, 1847.) 
tlnune’chamsiu. Ohs. [f. Im-2 i-Mechan 
ISM : cf. prec.] Non-mechanical property ; inertia 
1740 Cheyne^ Regimen 45 However their Acts may b' 
suspended, sopited, or destroyed by gross Matter, and! th' 
Im-mechanism of Bodies. 

Immediacy (imf'diasi). [f, next : see -act.] 
1 . The quality or condition of being immediate 
freedom from intermediate or intervening agency 
direct relation or connexion ; directness. 

1603 Shaks, Lear v. iii. 65 He . . Bore the Commission 0 
”'y ? J® ^ud person, The which immediacie may well stam 
vp, And call it selfe your Brother. 1658 Gurnall Chr. i. 
Arm. verse 14. xiv. §1(1669) SsA There is the immediacy c 
his providence. 16^ S, Fisher Ruslicks Alarm AVks. 43 
o t those first Scriptures from God to ut 

107S Ji, James A. Hudson i. lo Questions,, bearing wit 
varying degrees ofiramediacyon the subject. 1885 STEVE^ 


.SON in Coniemp. Rev. Apr. 549 A strange freshness ami 
immediacy of address to the public mind. 

b. Logic and Philos. (See Immediate x li.) 
rti834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (i8?8) III. 315 .Spiritual 
verities, or truths of re.ason respective ad reatia . . uxe 
differenced from the conceptions oftlieuiideist.'vndinghy the 
immediacy [printed iminediatcyl of the know ledge. 1836 7 
.Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. xxiii. (1859) II. 78 If Reid did 
not maintain this immediacy of ptri-eption . . he would at 
once be forced to admit one or othei of the iinitaiiati ton- 
elusions of materialism or klealLsiii. 1864 Bowi-n I.Oifc 
viii. 265 ’The reduction of a Hypollietic.jl Judgment to a 
Categorical show.s very clearly the Iininediai y of the leason- 
ing in what is called a Hypothetic.il Syllogism. 1874 \V. 
Wallace I-o^iC of Hegel § 12. 16 'J'he a print i as|;cct nr 
immediacy of* thought, where there is a mediation, not made 
by anything external but by aiellcciiaii into itself, is uiiothm' 
name formiiiversality. 

2 . The condition of being the immediate lord or 
vassal -. see Immediatk 1 b. 

1762 tr. Busching's Syst, Geog. IV, 446 Vaiid Inst its im- 
mediacy, or independency, and .stands at priscnt iiiuler the 
superiority of Oldenburg. Ibid. V. 290 ‘rhe l'lmpi'rqi- 
Charles.lv. and Went.eslaus engaged to maintain it in its 
immediacy oil the Empire. 1818-48 Hai.ia.m d/iW. Age > 
11872) I. Q.T,notC, The iinmediai y of vass.ds in times so 
ancient is opemto much controversy. 

3 . T'he condition of being immediate in time (see 
Immediate 4). 

1836 W. A. liurLEit Hist. . 4 nc. Philos, I. 453 'i'he s.Tge 
will ., ensure his certainty in the Immedi.tcy ol enjoy ment, 
oarefhlly rejecting all intensive suggestions of pastnr lutuie. 
.2898 Chr. tl'nrld 17 M.ar. 15/4 On a subordinate point like 
the immediacy of the Second Coming. 

Immediate (imrditT), a. (sb., adv.) Also 5 
immeadiat, 5-, 7 ymmediat(o, 6 y-, iinediat(e, 
immediat; 5-6 inmediate. [ad. med.L. ////- 
mediuius (the adv. immediate was frequent in the 
feudal sense; see Immeuiateia), f. im- (lM-2j + 
medidtus Micdiate. Cf. F. iminidiai (CotgrA.] 

1 . Said of a person or thing in its relation to 
another : That has no intermediary or intervening 
member, medium, or agent ; tliat is in actual con- 
tact or direct personal iel.ation. a. Of a person, 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. I'/II 48 b, The Dolphyn dr- 
syred . . [them] to he two of his immediat aides. 1686 in 
Keble Life Bp. Wilson i. 11863) 27 Nothing unbecoming an 
immediat serv.Tnt and follower of Christ. 1781 (JiimoN DeiL 
ft F. xvii. 1.1. 51 'I he emperor conferred tlie rank of Illus- 
trious on seven of his more immediate servants, rSzz La.vk 
Elia Ser. n, Cotfess. Drunkard, My next more imiuediate 
companions. 

b. spec. In Feudal language, said of the relation 
between two persons one of whom holds of the other 
directly, as in immediate lord, (enaut, tenure ; also 
ellip:ically = Holding directly of the soveieign or 
lord paramount, spec, in Germany, of the Emperor. 

, rtci 35 Hen. VIII, c. 4 The chiefe lorde or lordrs 

immediate, of whom sudie. .houses he holdcn. 1348 FIai.i. 
Chron., Rich, III 51 Ready to .serve .. their natural and 
immediate lord Jasper erle of Pembrooke. 16x4 hki.ors 
’Titles Hon. 229 To he fiee from cither a inediat, or im- 
mediat Tenure of him. 1660 Tt ial Regie, to The King i» 
immediate from God._ 1818-48 Hallam Mid. Ages^iH-ji) II. 
92 'I'he inferior nobility . , having now become immediate, 
abused that independence. 1863 H. Cox Instil. 1. iii, it 
The King’s immediate tenants were hound to attend his 
court. 

c. Of a thing. 

1363 \y. Fulke Meteors (1640) 44 All men have taken 
them as immediate miracles, without any naturall means or 
cau.se. 1397 Hooker Heel. Pal. v. Ivii. § 6 The true im- 
mediate cause why baptisme . . is necessary, n i6z8 PKi.bTON 
Effectual Faith U631) 51 He doth it by an immediate voice, 
by which he .speaketh immediately to our .spirits. <1:1763 
Shenstone F.ss. 95 Objects . , less calculated to .strike the 
immediate eye, <2x862 Bocklb Misc. Wks. 11872) I. 4 'I’he 
immediate object of all art is either pleasuie or utility. 

2 . Of a relation or action between two things : 
Acting or existing without any intervening medium 
or agency; involving actual contact or direct rela- 
tion : opposed to mediate and remote. 

*333 More Apol. Wks. 893/1 As lorige as the Prelate.s pre- 
tend that their authoritye is so hygh and so immediate of 
God, that the people are bounde to oheye theim. 1623 in 
Rymer Foedera (1726) XVI II 240/2 By Our owne ymme- 
diate commaunde and for Our owne ymmediate Service. 
X709 Berkeley TIu Vision § 59 Bodie.s operating on our 
organs by an immediate application. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 
26 We aie desirous of an immediate Traffick with them. 
1864 Bowen Logic i. 2 Bach [Intuition] is immediate, — that 
is, it does not come through the intervention of any other 
state of mind. Ibid. ii. 34 They rest upon the immediate 
testimony of consciousness, 

b. Spec. Immediate inference {Logic) : an infer- 
ence drawn from a single premiss and therefore 
arrived at without the intervention of a middle 
term; sometimes called ‘interpretative inference’, 
because it renders explicit what was implicit in 
the original proposition. Immediate knowledge 
{Philosi)-. knowledge of self-evident truth; intui- 
tive knowledge, as distinguished from that arrived 
at by means of demonstration or proof. 

1624 De Laune tr. Du Moulin' s Logick 166 Of immediate 
propositions, .some are immediate in regard of the .subject, 
and othersare immediate in regard of the cause. 1843 Mill 
Logic Inlrod. § 5 Whatever knowledge has been acquired 
otherwise than by immediate inference. 1866 Fowler 
Deduct. Logic ii. (xSfigi 73 Of Immediate Inferences the 
most important forms are Oppositions, Conversions, Per- 
mutations. 1874 Wallace Logic of Hegel 1 24. 43 When we 
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compare the diflFerent forms of knowledge with one another, 
the first of them, immediate or intuitive knowledge, may 
perhaps seem the finest, noblest and most appropriate. Ibid. 
§ 64. 108 The _ difference between philo.sophy and the 
asseverations of immediate knowledge rather centres in the 
exclusive position which immediate knowledge takes up 
and in its opposition to philosophy. 

3 . Having no person, thing, or space intervening, 
ill place, order, or succession ; standing or coming 
nearest or next ; proximate, nearest, next ; close, 
near. In reference to place often used loosely of 
a distance which is tieated as of no account. 

1602 Shaics. Ham. i. ii. 109 You are the most immediate to 
our throne. i6it Heywood Gold. A^eui. Wks. 1874 III. 49, 

1 am lupiter. King Saturnes sonne, immediate heire to Crete. 
1800 Knox & Jebb CorK I. 3 Immediate neighbourhood I 
have none, save one family. 1866 Rogers Agric. <5- Prices 

I. xxiii. 598 In immediate proximity to the mines. 1888 

J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 183 This took us both away 
from the immediate vicinity of the plot. Mod. I know no 
one of the name in the immediate neighbourhood. I have 
made it known to iny immediate neighbours on each side. 

4 . Of lime : Present or next adjacent ; of things : 
Peitaining to the time current or instant. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii. § 3 Those of the later or 
immediate times, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 
172 Equall with, or immediate unto the Apostolicall times. 
1771 Junins Lett. xlix. 257 If the event had not disappointed 
the immediate schemes of the closet. 1845 M. Pattison Ess, 
(1889) I. 2 Our own immediate age is confessedly rich in 
works of the hi-.torical class. 1879 Froude Ciesar xv. 252 
The immediate future was thus assured. 

b. Occurring, accomplished, or taking effect with- 
out delay or lapse of time ; done at once ; instant. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 1362 There was immediat order 
geven to Edward Lorde Clynton ,. with all expedicion to 
prepare himselfe. 1586 k. Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 89, 
I did , at the first use some delaies in imediate dispatch of 
the thing. 1603 Shsks. Meas. for M. v. i. 378 Immediate 
.sentence then, and sequent death, Is all the grace I beg. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 176 Immediate are the Acts of God, 
more swift Then time or motion. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand, viii. Some loo-.e silver for our immediate expenses. 
1774 C. J. Phipps Voy. N. Poleti, The hopes we had. .enter- 
tained of the immediate effect of an Easterly wind in clearing 
the bay. 1855 Macaul.Ay Hist. Eng. IV. 596 That he must 
either consent to an immediate surrender, or piepare for an 
immediate as.sault. Mod. An immediate reply will oblige. 

6. That directly touches or concerns a person or 
thing ; having a direct bearing. 

1725 De Foe P'oy. round !Vorld (1840) 324 They began to 
think of their moie immediate work. 1791 Burke App. 
Whigs Wks. 1842 I. Their own more immediate and 
popular rights! and privileges. t8i6 Byron Ch. Har in. 
Ixxvi, But this is not my theme ; and I return To that 
which is immediate. 1833 Browning 340, 1 rudely 
shaped my life To my immediate wants, 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 28 She allowed her colonies to trade only so far 
as suited her own immediate interests. 1896 Dk. Argyll 
Philos. Belief 78 Any mere arrangement which is destitute 
of obvious or immediate utility, 
t 6. Uninterrupted in course ; direct. Obs. rare. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 4 Teneriffa is thought^ to 
equall.. in height.. any other Land in the World, allowing 
its immediate ascent from the Ocean. Ibid. 59 The im- 
mediate ascent is twenty two foot high. 

f B. sb. (^/.) Immediate acts or communica- 
tions. Ohs. 

164s Rutherford Tryal i5- Tri. Faith (18^5! 382 Christ is 
speedy, and swift as a roe ; . . especially in his immediates. 

t C. as adv. (In some cases perh. L. immediate^ 
as formerly in Fr. and It.) Immediately. Ohs. 

1532 More Confnt. Tindale Wks. 692/1 Hys other fower 
chapters immediate before. i6or R. Johnson Kingd._ ^ 
Cotwimi. (1603) 13s Lord of those which hold of him im- 
mediate. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 366 Bodies enflamed, wholly, 
and Immediate. 

Immediately (imrdUtli), adv. Forms: see 
Immediate, [f. prec., or rather L. iimnediat-us 
-h -ly 2 ; it is actually found before the adj. as the 
Eng. equivalent of L. immediate.'] In an immediate 
way ; the reverse of mediately. 

1 . Without intermediary, intervening agency, or 
medium ; by direct agency ; in direct or proximate 
connexion or relation; so as to concern, interest, 
or affect directly, or intimately ; directly. 

1412-Z0 Lydg. Citron. Troy v/ xxxvi. (MS. Di^by 230) If. 
178/2 FroTroye weresentelettres. .To pallamidesinmediatly 
directe. 1S30 Baynton in Paisfr. Introd, 12 The frenche 
men borowe theyr wordes immediatly of the latines. 139* 
West ist Pt. Symbol. § 3S An Obligation by contract is 
gotten either mediately or immediatlie. Immediatlie by a 
mans owne proper contract. 1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 64 Canow 
. .was immediatly vnder the dominion of the Tartars. 1662 
.Stillingfl. Orig, Sacr. it. vii. § 8 All positive piecepts com- 
ming immediately from God. 1690 "i.xtcx.v. Hum. Uttd. ii. 
xxiiL (1693) 160 We immediately by our Senses perceive in 
Fire its Heat and Colour. 1691 Ray Creation ii, (1704) 428 
Insects useful to Mankind, if not immediately,_yet mediately. 
iy88 Priestley Lect. Hist. lii. xv. 12 1 An article of informa- 
tion the most immediately necessary to a reader of history. 
1843 Mill Logic i. id. § 4 Feelings immediately occa.sioned 
by bodily states. 1864 Bowen Logic i. 2 Not. .immediately, 
but only through the medium of what is called a Concept. 

b. Of feudal tenure (and transfi) : see Immedi- 
ate I b. 

' 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 17 The lord of whom suche . . 
hereditamentes be holden ymmediatly. i374 Littleton's 
Tenures 31 a. The Abbot shal holde immediatlye the same 
tenementes by knightes service of the Lorde of his grauntour. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xvi. (1735) 32 All the 
Lands in England became mediately or immediately holden 
of the Crown, c 1670 Hobbes Dial. Com. Laws (1681) 202 


Homage done to the King immediately, 1863 H. Cox 
Insiit. ui. ii. 604 All subjects' lands were held mediately or 
immediately under grants from him [the king]. 

2 . With no person, thing, or distance, intervening 
in time, space, order, or succession ; next or just 
(preceding or following, before or after) ; closely ; 
proximately ; directly. 

1466 Mann, ijj- HouseJi. Exp. (Roxb.) 16S, vj. dayes 
immedyatly fohvyng. 1476 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 
771 111. 153 Inmediately afftr the dyce.sse off the Duke. 
1332 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 46 The wordis that ar 
writtin immediatly afore the text. 1668 Culpepper & 
Cole Barthol. Anatomy/ 1. xvii. 45 The Liver, under which 
it [right kidney] rests immediately. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr. 
ni.iv. (1673) 351 So immediately opposite to the whole tenor 
of the Gospel. 1774 C. J. Phipps Voy, pj, Pole 61 The ice 
immediately about the ships. Jcrdavi Atiiobiog. IV. 63, 

I lost my immediately elder bi other, i860 Tyndall Giac. 

I. ix. 63 Another peal was heard immediately afterwards. 
Mod. Fire broke out in the premises immediately adjoining. 

3 . Without any delay or lapse of time; instantly, 
directly, straightway ; at once. 

142a Proclam, in Rymer Foedera (1709] 917/1 Sho shall 
take and have in the Roialmeof France, immediately from 
the tyme of cure Dethe, Dower, to the Somme of Twenty 
Mill Francs Yerly. ? 21 1300 Chester PI. xiii. 107 He bade 
me goe immeadiatlye. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. ii. 156 
Either death or you lie finde immediately. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 94 p-g He had only dipped his Head into the 
Water, and immediately taken it out again. 1877 Watts 
Fownes' Inorg. Chem. (ed. 12) 213 A crystalline piecipitate 
immediately forms. 

b. as conj. (ellipt. for immediately that'). The 
moment that ; as soon as. Cf. Dikectly 6 b. 

1839 Asa Gray I.ett. I. 28 Immediately this was done I 
completed an arrangement with my publishers. 1856 Q.Reo. 
June 182 Immediately they came upon the ground, fourteen 
of them were netted. 1896 Wei.ton Manual of Logic (ed. 2) 

II. iii. § 90 The diagrams., should be self-interpreting im- 
mediately the principle on which they are constructed is 
understood. 

Immediateuess (imrdi,?tnes). [f. Immediate 
- b -NESS.] The quality or condition of being im- 
mediate; immediacy; directness(of action, thought, 
relation, etc.) ; absolute (or in loose use, relative) 
proximity in time or place. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerent. 11. 298 Let any man looke ., and 
he shall finde, that (merit, necessitie, and immediatnesse set 
a part) significant Ceremonies are externall acts of religious 
woiship. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) III. 141 The 
immediateness, the in\v’ardnes.s of his Essential Presence 
and Union with the Soul. 1704 _ — Ideal World ii. v. 283 
The immediateness of the perception. 1863 J, G. Murphy 
Comm. Gen. xli. 32 The certainty and immediateness of the 
event. 1882 Stevenson AraP. Nis. (1884I 229 The 
immediateness of our peril. 

tlmmedia'tion. Obs. [f.lii- 2 -b M ediation, 
after immediate!] Immediate or direct action, com- 
munication, etc. (The reveise of mediation.) 

1369 J. Sanford tr. AgrippEsVan. Ar/ess2b, Of Media- 
tions, and Immediations. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles ly. 292 
God woykes al immediately, not only by the Immediation 
of his Virtue but also by the Immediation of his Essence. 

Immediatisill (imf-di^tiz’m). [as next -b -iSM.] 

1 . The principle or practice of immediate action; 
formerly, in U. S. Hist., applied to the policy of 
the immediate abolition of slaveiy. 

1833 H. G. Otis in Liberator^ . 144 They [abolitionists] 
have enriched the nomenclature with a new word, immedi- 
atism. This . .is the opposite of gradualism, another new 
coinage. j88o O. Johnson Garrison 45 Mr. Garrison had 
learned the doctrine of immedi,uism from Dr. Beecher. 

2. The quality of being immediate ; immediate- 
uess, immediacy. 

a 1823 D. Stewart cited by Worcester. 

lunuediatisi: (imf’di^tist). [f. Immediate + 
-1ST.] One who practises or advocates immediate 
action spec, in U. S, Hist., one who advocated 
the immediate abolition of slavery. 

183s H. G. Otis in Life of W. L. Garrison (1885) I'. 500. 
[He (Otis) . . denied that the Scriptures were anywliere op- 
posed to slavery ; repeated that Christ] ‘ was not an imme- 
diatist 1852 W. Goodell in Slavery 4- Freedom (1882) 
424 Those who professed to be opposed to slavery, and . . 
only deprecated the imprudent measures of the imtnedia- 
lists. 1888 F. H. Stoddard in Andover Rev. Oct., The 
gospel of the Immediatist, — work while the day lasts. 

luiiue^ato'rial, a. [f. I m :'2 -b Mediatobial.] 
Not mediatorial. 

1831 Robertson Lect. Ep. Cor. xxix. (1889) 272 We shall 
know Him, when the mediatorial has merged in the im- 
mediatorial. 

Immedicable (ime'dikab’l), a. Also 6 ymed-. 
[ad. F. immedicable (Cotgr.) or L. immedicdbilis , 
f. im- (Im--) -b medicabilis Medicable.] Incapable 
of being healed, incurable, iiremediable. 

1396 R. L[inche] Diella i. <1877) 7 With fatall and ymedi- 
cable wound. 1660 Will.sford Scales Comm, too Glutted 
with excesse, [they] become immedicable by those .surfeits, 
1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health ii. 220 More immedicable 
ills. *822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 107 A disease 
immedicable by the healing art. 
b. transf, and fig. 

r3j3 More Answ. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1075/T Through 
his immedicable malyce he fell of himselfe. 1645 Milton 
Colnst. Wks. (1851) 359 For anothers perversnes, or im- 
medicable disaffection. *813 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 612 
There remains an immedicable But. 1880 Swinburne 
Study Shaks. ii. 167 Immedicable scepticism of the spirit. 

Hence Xmme'dicableness, incurableness ; Xm- 
me dicably adv., incurably. 


1727 Bailey vol. 11, Immedicableness, incurableness. 1867 
P. Bvyne in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 351 Madness, be iis 
visions gay or gloomy, is immedicably sad. 

Immedi'cinable, nare. [f. Im- 2 -(.Meiii- 

ciNABLE.] Not medicinable; incurable. 

i8a6 Mrs. ^m-A.vc.y Last M an II. 328 Fallen, .from health 
to immedicinable disease. 

ImmelodioilS (im/'lJu-diss, imm-), a. [f. Im- 2 
■b Melodious.] Not melodious ; unmelodious. 
t6oi Chester Love’s Mart, xcix. My immelodious dis- 
cord I vnfret. 1616 Drumm. of Hawth. Sontt., To kis 
Lttte, When immelodious Winds but made thee move. 
1632 Caryl Exp. fob xi. 3 Little biids. .troublesome, with 
uncessant, immelodious chirpings. 1822-34 Goo/i's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) I. 429 Immelodious Voice 1892 Illusir. 
Loiui. News 15 Oct. 474/2 Master who crown'st our im- 
melodious days With flower of perfect speech. 

Imme'iuber, v. ran. [f. Im- ^ -b Member 
trans. To incorporate as a member. 

1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. 188 Incorpoiated or immeni- 
bered in things they cannot quit. 

T ImmemOT, «. ‘S’t:. Obs. rare. Also imme- 
moir ( = - 5 r). [ad. L. immemor, f. im- (Im-2) + 
inemor mindful.] Unmindful, forgetful. 

^S3S Stewart Om. Scot. II. 673 This king Malcolme . . 
wes nocht immemor The grelt kyndnes that gude Edward 
befoir Schew him. Ibid. 699 This king Edgair, of ^uhome 
I schew befoir. Of gratitude wald nocht be immemoir. 

Xmmemorable (ime'morab’l), a. [ad. L. ini- 
memordbil-is, f. im- (ln-^) + memordbilis Memor- 
able, Cf. ]6th c. F. immdtnorable.] 

1 . Not memorable ; not worthy of remembrance. 

*352 H uloet, Immemorable, or vnworthy remembraunce, 
hnmemorabilts. 1616 Bullokar, Immemorable, not worthy 
to be remembred. 1768 Woman of Honor l./izz Poor im- 
memorable insignificants. Ibid. II. 109 Not one jot moie 
immemorable. 1880 Disraeli A'wrfyj//. I. xi. 87 An ancient, 
and in its time, even not immemorable home, 
b. as sb. 

1768 Woman of Honor I. 79 Contented with being one of 
those immemorables, or cyphers of high life. 

■f 2. = Immemorial. Obs. 

1663 J. Webb Sto>ie-Heng(t7Z5)go As to Age. .they he of 
most immemorable Antiquity. 1796 Burney Mem, Meias- 
iasio III. 85 A right by immemorable prescription. Ibid. 

III. 161. 

Hence luime'uiorableness, ‘ unworthiness to be 
remembred’ (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
f Imrae*morate, a. Obs. In 5 ymmemorat. 
[ad. L. immemordhts, f. im- (h/i~^) + metnordlus, 
pa. pple. of nicmordre to bring to mind, lemind.] 
? Unmindful. (Cf. Immemor.) 

£•1400 Berytt 2626 Soveren lord celestiall !. .ymmemorat 
of lyes, Graunt me grace to morowe 1 so Ipat God be ple.sid, 
Make so myne answeie. 

Immemorial (im/m6»'rial),fl!. [ad.med.L.fw- 
memoridl-is, f. im- (Im-2) + memoridlis (Suetonius) 
Mejiorial. Cf. F. immimorial (i6th c. in Littre).] 
That is beyond memory or out of mind * ; ancient 
beyond memory or record ; extremely old. 

r6o2 Fulbecke Pandectes iv. 19 In making title by pre- 
■scription and continuance of time immemorial!. _ 1696 
Whiston Th. Earth n. (1722) 124 Which. .was the imme- 
rnorial beginning of the Ancient Year long before the 
times of Moses. 1763 Bi.ackstone Comm. I. Introd. 64 They 
receive their binding power, and the force of laws, by long 
and immemorial usage. 1847 Tfnnyson Princ. vii. 206 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms. 1872 Wharton 
Law-Lex. (ed. 5), hnmetno^'ial tisage, a practice which has 
existed time out of mind ; custom ; piescription. 

Hence Xmmemo rialiiess (Bailey vol. II, 1727)- 
Immemorially (im?mo 9 Tiali), adv. [f. prec. 
-1--ly2.] In an immemorial manner; from time 
immemorial ; ‘ time out of mind ' ; by immemorial 
prescription or usage. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 38 Their own immemorially 
possest right. x66i Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 99 The 
truth and authority of the Scriptures ..hath been imme- 
morially believed by the leained’st men in the world. 1769 
Blackstone Comtn. IV. xxxii, (1830) 404 This prerogative, 
being founded in mercy, and immemorially exercised by the 
crown. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1883) II. 164 Small, 
independent, and immemorially hostile tribes. 

t ImmemoTious, «. Obs. rare-', [f. Im -2 4- 
Memorious.] Unmindful, forgetful. 

1602 W. Bas Snwr/i <5- Buckler C*", We . . Of our owne 
birth haue immemorious beene. 

Xmiueuse (imems'), a. {sb.) Also 5 emense, 
(6 iramineiis), 7 imens. [a. F. immense (.1360 
in Godefroi) = It., Pg. immenso, Sp. imnettso, ad. 
L. immensus immeasurable, boundless, f. im- (Im- ") 
4- menstts, pa. pple. of meltri to measure.] 

1 , Unmeastired ; so great that it has not been or 
cannot be measured ; immeasurably large ; of 
boundless extent ; infinite. ? Obs. 

1399 Daniel Musoph. (R.\ That immense and boundless 
ocean Of nature’s riches. 1640 Habington Castara, ill. 
(Arb.) 131 Great God I when I consider thee (Dmnipoteilt, 
jEternall, and imens. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv- 464 
God [is] not circumscribed or defined to any space, but 
immense in his Being. 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 8g The 
material world appears to be in a manner boundless and 
immense, aryjo Jortin Serin. (1771) VI. viu. 159 The 
.Scripture represents the Goodness of God as immense. 

2 . Much beyond the ordinary measure or size ; 
extremely great or large ; vast, huge. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvi. 92 My teeres and emen.se 
wepyiiges. 1573 Lanliiam Let. (1871) 55 So imminens & 
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profuse a charge of expens. 1660 F. Rrooke tr. Le Blanc's 
'I'yav. r48_The immense Armies brought.. by the Persian 
Kings against the Grecians. 1748 Ansot^s Woy. i. ix. 88 
'I’hose immense hills called the Andes. 1849 Macaulav 
l/ist. Eng. vii. II. 252 The immense fine which the Court of 
King’s Bench had imposed. 1895 Ld. Esher in Law 
Times LXXIII. 701/2 The statute.. was minutely 

dissected at immense length. 

b. of persons in lelation to actions or qualities. 
1631 Weever Anc. Fim. Mon. 798 He was.. little of 
stature, hut immense in wit and vnderstanding. Mod. He 
is an immense eater. 

3. slang. Superlatively good, fine, splendid, etc. 
1762 Genii. Mag. 86/2 Here'.s cream — damn’d fine— im- 
mense — upon my word ! 1869 Lowell Lett. II. 43 I'he 
poem turned out to be something immense, as the slang is 
nowadays. 1883 F. M. Crawford Dr. Clanduis\\\. (1892) 
47 You look like a crown prince. . . Perfectly immense, 
t b. as adv. Immensely. Ohs. slang. 

1754 ^luRvny Gray’ s-/nn Jrnl. No. 89 ]r 25 An immense 
fine Woman. *772 A 7 tn. Reg. il, rgi A long while everything 
was immense great and immense little, ivnnense handsome 
and inwtetise ugly. 

B. as sb. Immense, boundless, or vast extent ; 
immensity. 

1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 258 Bade with cold streams 
the ijuick expansion stop, And sunk the immense of vapour 
to a drop. 1805 T. Linuliiy Voy. Brasil (1808) 40 The rear 
was brought up by . .other troops, and an immense of 
rabble. 1829 Carlyi.e Novalis in Misc. {1869) II. 285 A 
kingdom of Devouring., a baleful Immense. 1873 Blackie 
I.ays Highl. 37 Let others probe the immense of Possibles. 

Immensely (ime’nsli), adu, [f. Immense -i- 
-LY ^.] In an immense degree ; immeasurably, in- 
finitely ; very greatly, vastly, hugely : in colloquial 
use often a hyperbolical intensitive = exceedingly, to 
an extent which one does not presume to measuie 
or limit. 

1634 tr. Martini's Cong. China 108 They immensely 
augmented their Armies, by the access of the China's 
Souldiers, 1738 Swift Pol. Conversai. 82 She's immensely 
rich, a 1742 Bentley (J.l, The void space of our system is 
immensely bigger than all its corpoieal mass. 1746-7 
Hervey dfsAV. (1818) 173 O ye Heavens, whose azure 
arches rise immensely high, and stretch immeasurably 
wide. x86o Tyndall Glac. i. lit. 27 The chauce.s of safety 
are immensely in his favour. 1886 Ruskin Praiterita 1. 
241 Charles wrote that he was enjoying himself immensely. 

Immenseness (ime-nsnes). [f. as prec. -t- 
-NEsa.] The quality of being immense ; im- 
measurableness, infinity ; vastness, hugeness. Now 
usually expressed by Immensity. 

i6to Donne Pseudo-Mart. 185 The Immensnesse of this 
power averts me from beleeving it to bee just, T. 

Adams Ex^, 2 Peter i. 17 The immentseness of the Deity. 
*798 Pennant Hindoostati 1. Introd. 2 To retain the im- 
mensetiess of their knowledge. 

t Imme'nsible, a. Obs, [a. r. immensibh or 
ad. L. HtnmensibiUs , f, im- (Im-2) + mens-, ppl. 
stem of metiri to measure : see -ible.] Immeasur- 
able ; immense. 

* 579 . !■ Jones Preserv. Bodie ,5- Soule i. xlvi. 123 Al- 
mightie, Euerlasting, Immensible, and only wise God. 
*630 R. Johnson's Kingd. ,5- Coinmxu. 19 Divided from 
either angle by so immensible a tract of Sea. 

Immensity (imemsiti). In 5 -itee. [a. F. 
iminensiti (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad, L. im- 
viensitds, n. of quality f. immensus Immense.] The 
quality or condition of being immense. 

1. Immeasurableness, boundlessness, infinity. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1384 He filled heven and erthe 
with his inmensitee. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 
1033 Infinity and immensity of excesse and defect. 1630 
Prynne 34 Whose vast immensities, .doe 

farre transcend our. .finite vnderstandings, 1662 Sxit- 
LiNOFL.^ Grig. Sacr, in. ii. § 10 It is jepugnant to the 
immensity of God. 1690 Locke Und. 11. xiii. § 4 

This Power of repeating, or doubling any Idea we have of 
any distance.. without being ever able to come to any stop 
or stint.. is that which gives us_ the Idea of Immensity. 
1803-6 Wordsw. Intintations viii. Thou, whose exterior 
semblance doth belie Thy Soul'simmensity. 1874SYMONDS 
Sk. Italy ijf Gr. (1898) I. i. 11 The universe, .becomes im- 
portant to them in its infinite immensity. 

2. Vast magnitude ; vastness, hugeness. 

1652 A. Wilson in Benlowes Theoph. To Author, Her 
poor little Orb appears to be A very Point to their Immen- 
sitie. 1790 Castles in Phil. Trans. LXXX. 347 The 
immensity of their number. 1883 Fortn. Rev, May 613 
The immensity of the disaster -increased the intensity of the 
disgrace. 

D. An immense quantity or deal. 

1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Aug., I have an immensity 
to write. 1834 Ht. Martineatj Parrers vii. 116 They say 
that an immensity of money will be raised by this income 
tax. i86a Carlyle Fredk. Gi. ix. viii. (1872) III. 135 
Having drunk immensities of Hungary wine. 1888 Rye 
Records note,k.\e.xg slight expenditure of labour would 
save an immensity of searchers' time. 

3. That which is immense, a. absolutely, Infinite 
being or existence j infinity ; infinite space. 

a 1631 Donne Holy Sonn., Atimmciat. ii. (R.), Thou., 
shutt’st in little room Immensity, cloister’d in thy dear 
womb. z68S Prior Ode Exod. ih. 6 The mysterious gulf 
of vast iminensity, 1695 Blackmore Pr, Arth. ii. 598 
Immensity is wrapt in Swadling Bands. 1753 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) I. IV. Ivii. 262 Who fills immensity with his 
presence, 1843 Carlyle^ Past Pr. iv. iii. This Worker . . 
has to. .collect the monitions of Immensity, i860 Tyndall 
Glac, II. i. 239 Immensity is filled with this music, 

b.^ An (or the) immense extent of something ; 
a thing of immense or unmeasured extent. 


1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 263 It's tendency is to the 
ocean, to which it pays it's last tribute, and is finally lost in 
that immensity. 1821 Byron Cain u. ii. 390 Did ye not tell 
me that, .what I have seen. Yon blue immensity, is bound- 
less? 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xlii. (1856) 382 This .solid 
immensity of varied ice. 1879 P'. Harrison 6’^o/i.r Bks. (1886) 
3 A pathless immensity beyond our powers of vision or of 
reach. 

c. pi. Beings or things that are immense or 
infinite. 

1839 Bailev Festus xxii. (1848) 280 A spirit nobler. .Than 
all these bright immensities. 1843 Carlyle Past If Pr. w. 
iii, He who can and dare trust the heavenly Immeiisitie.s, 
all earthly Localities are subject to him. 

t Imme'lisivei n. Obs. [ad. obs. F. immensif, 
-ive (16th c. in Godef.), f. immense Immense : see 
-IVE.] Immeasurable, immense. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 195 Some drops ofania- 
bilitie . . from the immensiue Ocean of thy bountie. 1622 
Malynks A?ic. Eaw-Merch. 266 When workes are clogged 
with immensiue charges in the beginning, it cboketli the 
benefit euer after. 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2. (1643) 143 
The Sunnes iminensive heat. 1648 Htrrick Hesper,, I o 
live merrily, Tbisiinmenslve cup Of aromatike wine. 

Immeusurable (ime-nsiurabT, -Jur-), a. [a. 
F. immensurabk (15th c. in Godef.), or ad. late L. 
imnmtsiirdbilis {^ih.c.)y {.im-(lM-^) mensiirdbilis 
Mensukable,] Immeasurable. 

IS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 426 In meit and drink, and 
sleip also wes he Immensurabill and out of temperance. 
1612 W. Parkes Crrr/nrzir-Dn (1876) 18 Exorbitant desire.. 
illimitles.se, and Immensurable. x'jix'DzmKi.iAslro-Theol. 
I. iii. (1715) 23 What an imniensutable space is the Fiima- 
ment. 1807 F. Buchanan yotmi. Mysm-e III. 469 The 
rank of the different casts.. the immensurable superiority of 
the Brahmans above the rest of mankind. 

Hence Xiumensurabi'lity, Immeasurable- 
ness, immensurable quality or condition. 

167S Sterry Freedom Will 41 We must attribute tbi.s im- 
menseness, or immensuiablcness to Him. 1678 Phillips 
/p, Itntnensitrnbility,a.\idva% uncapable to be measured. 

t inune'ixsurate, a. Ohs. [ad. late L. im- 
m&nsural-us (5th c.), fi im- (Im-2) + mensurdtus, 
pa. ppie. of mensdrare to Measure.] Unmeasured, 
immense. 


1054 mountague Devout less. 11. ix. § i. i68 An im- 
mensurate distance from it. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son God 
I. ii. 28 In Thy Immensurate and perfect P elicity. 1766 
G. Canning Anti- Lucretius it. 117 Space immensurate. 

+ Immercu'rial, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. Im-^-i- 
Mbucurial.] Not mercurial, mobile or yielding. 

1637 Focklington a Hare Chr. xxv. 148 Some of Gr[an- 
tham] and others of that Immercuriall wood, may be .so 
knotty and sturdy, that jf you come with your Herculean 
armes to twine and twist them . . they will cracke in the 
bending like a gunne. 

Immerd (ima-jcl), v. rare. [ad. L. type Hni- 
merddre, f. im- (Im- 1 ) + met-da dung ; cf. It. iimner- 
dare, F. emmerderi\ trans. To bury in or cover 
witii ordure. 

Quarles Entlil, Ded., Let Dors delight to immerd 
themselves in dung. 1651 W. Ames Saints Security (1652) 33 
Doe wee. .see some eminent professor, .immerd himselfe in 
the dung of worldly wickednesse. 1873 Browning 
Apol. 1660 Make a muckheap of a man, There, .he remains. 
Immortally immerded. 

Ijn.mergfe(im5-jd3,imm-),w. Now 7W(?. (Also 
erron. emerge.) [ad. L. immeigere to dip, plunge, 
sink (into), immerse, f. im- (Im-1) + mergHre to 
Merge. Cf. F. inmierger.'] 

1. tresns. To dip, plunge, put under the surface 
of a liquid ; to immerse. 

1624 Harington’s Sch. Salome ii. 37 The eyes are not 
only to be wa'-hed, but being open plainly, immeig’d. X633 
Fuller Ch. H ist. ii. iv. § 4 They pour not water upon the 
Heads of Infants, but immerge them in the Font. 1664 
Power Exp. Philos, ij. 107 The deeper you immerge the 
Tube, the higher still will the Quicksilver in the Tube rise. 
1770 Phil. Trans.'L'X.. 304 A second method of preserving 
birds is, by immerging thein in spirits. 1828 Hutton Course 
Math. II. 271 Immerge it in boiling water. 

+ b. To ‘drown’, ‘submerge’. Obs. 

1644 PopiHi'n The light of Fathers, .is now emerged 
or made subordinate, Meretriciad ii Nor let thy wit 
immerge thy reason too. 

2. transf. andyf^. To plunge into a state of action 
or thought, way of living, etc. ; = Immerse v. 2 . 

i 6 h .Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. viii. (1632) 583 [They] im- 
merge themselues and tlieir abetters into bottomlesse senu- 
tudes and distresses. 175® Johnson Rambler No. 65 ir 7 
We entangle ourselves in business, immerge ourselves in 
luxury 1829 Landor Iviag. ConVr Wks. 1846 II. 40/2 [He] 
would, immerge his ‘country for twenty years in trie most 
calamitous war. 

3. iiUr. (for rejl?) To plunge or dip oneself in a 
liquid ; to sink. Also iranf. andy^. 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot ^ Cold Bath ii. 226 
Ihey have recovered by immerging into Cold Water. 1747 
Wesley Prwi. Physic (1762) 76 Immerge up to the Breast 
in a warm Bath. _ 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Swift Wks. HI, 
3B0 He was now immerging into political controvei sy. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Meth. Nature Wks. (Bohn) IL 227 And 
then immerge again into the holy silence and eternity out 
01 which as a man he arose. 

Spec, of a celestial body: To enter the 
shadow of another in an eclipse, or to disappeai 
behind another in an occultation ; to sink below 
the horizon. Obs. 

J 7 <H J. Hodgson in />/«?, rmwj. XXV. 1638 At Londor 
she [the moon] immerg d at 38 minutes past 5. 1775 R, 


Chandler Ttav. Asia Minor (1825) I. 4 The lower half of 
the orb .soon .after imniergeU in the borizon. 1786-7 Bonnv - 
CA.sTLE Aslron. x. 172 When the satellite iinmcigcs into, or 
emeige'! out of Jupiter'-, shadow. 

f e. Of a title or estate ; To become merged or 
absorbed in that of a superior, so a.s no longer to 
have separate existence ; to MlciiOH. Obs. 

17SO Car’II: Hist. Eng. II. 868 Most of the gie.it nobility 
had been destroyed ..\be Inilk of their esttites iiiuiieigiiig 
into tlie crown. 1732 Hid. HI. -,52 Ilei sou. .10 iilioiii ibe 
title of Lennox upon its immerging in the (.nnwi, had been 
granted. 

Xiumeirgexice (ini5'jdp,ens\ [f. iMMEiitiE v. -t- 
-ENOE ; ci. emergence.] Tlie action of immerging, 
plunging, or sinking into anything, 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 99/1 Tlie patu-ieatic duct , . .at 
the point of its imniergence inif) the intc-.tiiuil can.d. 1878 
F. Flrcuson Life Christ n. x. 2O8 (Jn oui way to the iin- 
inergence of the Jordan. 

f Immergent, a.l Ohs. Erroneous spelling of 
Emergent, in. sense' Unexpectedly ai ising’,* in gent ’. 

1633 Fullir Ch. Hist.w ill. § 4 INeil upon all extt.i- 
oidiiiary, ami imniergeiu cases. J792 WasiiiNoion l.ett. 
Writ. i8gi XII. 248 On no occasion (unless vei y iinmetgeiit 
ones). 

Imme'rgeut, «• “ rare. [f. Mergent.] 
Not merging into something else. 

1837 H. H. Wit..soN Stinkliya A'lirihd 46 discrete prin- 
ciple is niergent ; the uiidiscrete, iitimeigeiit (iudi- soluble'. 

Imme'rgex’. [f. Immerge zt. -r -er '.] One who 
or that which iinmerges or jiliinges into water, etc. ; 
spec, a diving bird. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

t Imme'rit, j/h Obs. [f. Merit : cf. E. 

undesetved.] \\ ant of merit ; demerit. 
i6a8 Wither Brit. Reinemh. i. 967 That MaLhivilliaii 
crew, who to endeare Their base iinmerits, fill the roy.-i! 
eaie With tales, n 1641 Suckling (J.), My own imim-iit 
tell me it must not be for me. 1730 WARiiuaroN DiKtr. 
Grace Wks. i8ti VIII. 406 The immeiit of good Works. 

t Imme'rit, v. Obs. [Back-formation from 
next.] trans. Not to merit or deserve. Only in 
f Imme-riting| pres.pple. and pfl. a., unde.serving. 

163s R. Carew ill Lisinore Papers tiBBS' Ser. 11. III. eae 
Tho.se honorable fauours .. voutlisafed vnto pome itmnciit- 
inge me. 1639 Lady Alimony 11. v. in Vioa\. Dodstey XI Y. 
307 Perish’d by tlT imineriting touch Of a iiiisslnir>en buor ! 
1676 Baker in Rigaud Cor-r. Sci Men (18^11 IL 10 Immerit- 
ing so immense pains and favour fioin you. 

+Imme‘rited,///.rt. Obs. [f. lM-“-f Meuitkd, 
after L. immerit-nsy in sense ‘ undeserved ’.] Un- 
merited, undeserved. 

x6oo W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 165 He Is become .so 
proud, .since this immerited authority came vpoii him. 1667 
Waterhou.se Fire Land. 123 Upon view of bis mercies im- 
merited. a 1703 liuRKiTT On N. T., Rom. xi. 6 Put into 
this state by mere giace, .md immerited favours, 

+ Immerit o'rious, a. Obs. |f. Im- 2 -e Mebi- 
I'ORious.J Not meritoiious ; unde.serving. 

164a Vicars God in Mount 85 An unjust and immeri- 
torious eiilogie or elogie. 2753 Ess. Celibacy 8t II is 
therefore immeritorious .. to place human perfection in a 
solemn and formal round of devotional exercises. 

Hence Iiumerito'riously adv., undeservingly. 

_ 1673 p. Walker, etc. Paraph. St. Paul 99 All etisily, and 
immeritoriou.slj', stand in.. the truth, 

t Imme*ritous, a. Obs. rare-\ [f. L. im- 
inerit-usy that has not deserved, undeserving + 
-ous.] Undeserving, without merit. 

1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 372 A frothy, immeritous 
and undeserving discours. 

+ Imme'rsable, a. Obs. rare‘~°. [ad. L. im- 
mersdbilis ‘ that cannot be sunk ’ (Horace), f, im- 
(Im- - h *mersdbilis, f. mersare to dip in, immerse. 
Cf. Immersible f.] Incapable of being drowned. 

[1623 CocKERAM II, Not to bee Drowned, immeasurable. \ 
1676 Coles, Immersable, which cannot be diowned, un- 
capable of immersion. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Immersable, 
that cannot be dipped, etc. 

Immerse (imous), v. [f. L. inuners-, ppl. stem 
of immergN-e to dip, plunge (see Immerge).] 

1. trans. To dip or plunge into a liquid ; to put 
overhead in water, etc. ; spec, to baptize by im- 
mersion. 

2613 Cawdrev Table Alph. (ed. 3), Immersed, dipped, or 
plunged. 1684-5 Boyle Min. Waters 83 Before the Water 
we immers'd it in was near boyling hot. 1772 Hutton 
Bridges 65 The thicknes.s of the pier when dry; and .. the 
thickness when the pier is immersed in water. 1803 Med, 
yrnl. XIV. S73 The other index . . lies in the tube of the 
spirit-thermometer immersed in the alcohol. _ 1879 Cassells 
Techn. Educ. IV. 354/2 Effected by immersing the meat in 
a solution of salt or pickle. 

b. transf. To plunge into, to bury, imbed, in- 
volve, or include in other things. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 10 Hetero- 
geneous Bodies, which 1 found immersed and included in 
the Mass of this Sandstone, 1700DRVDEN Theodore If H on, 
89 He stood. More than a mile immers'd within the wood. 
*745 tr. Columella's Husb. iv. xxx, Cuttings, a foot and a 
half long, being immersed into the ground. 1809 Malkin 
Gil Bias II. L r 3 We kenned the old cripple, immersed in 
an elbow chair, i860 'I’yndali. Glac. i, xviii, 133 A traveller 
immersed to the waist in the jaws of a fissure, 

fc. fig. To cause to enter ; to involve, enclose, 
include ; to merge, to sink. Obs, 
i6os_ Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. viii. § i Other formes . . are 
more immersed into matter. Ibid, xvii, § 9. 1627-77 Fel- 
THAM Resolves n. xlix. 256 We ought .. to immerse our 
private in the public safety. 1734 Watts Reliq, yuv. Ixxiil, 
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IMMERSE. 

The bulk of mankind, whose souls are immersed in flesh and 
blood. 

2 . transf. and Jig. To plunge or sink into a 
(particular) state of body or mind; to involve 
deeply, to steep, absorb, in some action or activity. 
Chiefly Jass. or rejl. 

1664 H. Mori! M'lyst. Inii], Apol. 534 It would engage 
them not to immerse themselves so much into the world, 
but to live holily. 1712 \V. Rogurs Voy. 54 The Portuguese 
imnier.s’d themselves in Debt to the Company. 1790 Cowpfh 
Lett. 19 Apr., A youth immeised in Mathematics. 1856 
Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. ii. 314 We aie immersed in diffi- 
culties which we cannot explain. i86i Buckle Civiliz. 
(1873) II. viii. 469 He was immersed in the most grovelling 
simerstition. 

0. intr. for reJl. To plunge oneself, sink, become 
absorbed, lit. and fig. Now rare or Obs. 

i 66 y Decay Chr. Piety xix. p 7 When they find any prone- 
ness to immerse in faction. 1739 tr. A Igaroiii on ‘ Newton's 
Theory' (1742) II. igi Must it not decline towaids this 
Medium and immerse into it? 

+ Imnie'f se, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. iinmers-tts, 
pa. pple. of immergere to Immekge.] Immersed. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 114-5 (Observ.), I practise, as I doe 
aduise. .after long Inquiry of Things, Immerse in Matter, 
to interpose some Subject, which is Immateriate, or lesse 
Materiate. 1647 H. More Song of Soul To Rdr. 6/1 While 
I was so immerse in the inward sense and representation of 
things. 

Immersed (imoust), ppl. a. [f. Immerse v. + 
-edI.] Dipped, plunged, or sunk in, or as in, a 
liquid. Also fg. 

1678 CuDWORTH Iniell. Sysi. 1. iv. § 36. 553 He does not 
seem to understand thereby, such a deeply Immersed Soul, 
as would make the World an Animal, and a God. 1812 
Playfair Nat. Phil. (1819) I. 181 The centre of giavity of 
the immersed part. 

1 ). Baptized by immersion. 

_ 1892 Daily News i Nov. 6/6 My question is whether [he] 
is an immersed believer ? 

e. Growing wholly under water. 

i860 Gray cited in Worcester. 

d. Biol. Sunken or embedded in a surface. 

1826 Kirby & .Sp. Entoniol. IV. 314 Immersed, when they 
[the eyes] are quite imbedded in the head. 1S33 Sm W, 
Hooker Swilh's Eng. Flora V. i, 172 Urceolaria ciuerea 
— apothecia immersed solitary. 1870 J. D. Hooker Sind. 
Flora xsg Sinin angnstifolium .. Fruit shorter than in A". 
latifolinni, with more immersed vittae. 

te. Astron. Plunged in darkness, eclipsed. 

1667 Boyle in Phil. Trans. II. S97 The Light of the im- 
mersed Body. i8s4 Moseley Astron. xviii. (ed. 4) 85 The 
enlightened hemisphere now includes the south pole, and 
the north is immersed. 

ImmeTsemeut. rare. [f. Immerse v. -t- 
-MENT.] A plunge, a plunging. 

1827 Lytton Pelham xllx, After . . vailous inlmersements 
into back passages, and courts, and alleys. 

flmmersi'ble (imsMsib’l), tt.i Obs. rare. [f. 
L. type '^immcrsibil-is, f. ini- ^^mersibilis, 

f. merg-ere, mers- to dip, immerse : see -IBLE. 
Cf. Immersable.] That cannot sink in water ; 

‘ that cannot be drowned’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

1693 I. Mather Cases Consc. (1862I 274 If Witches are 
immersible, how came they to die by drowning in Bohemia ? 

Hence t ImmersibiTity, incapability of sinking. 

1693 I. Mather Cases Consc. (1862) 274 This pretended 
Gift of Immersibility attending Witches. 

Imiue'rsible, a.'^ rare. [f. Immerse v. + 
-IBLE.3 Capable of being immersed. 

1846 in Worcester ; whence in later Diets, (some of which 
erroneously cite Blount and Coles). 

Immersion (imsujon). (Also erron. emer- 
sion.) [ad. late L. inimersion-em (Arnobius), n, 
of action from immergere (see Immerge). Cf. P'. 
immersion (I4tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.),] The action 
of imraerging or immersing. 

1 . Dipping or plunging into water or other liquid, 
and transf. into other things. 

1658 Phillips, Immersion, a dipping, ducking, or plunging 
in. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 123 After immer.sion thereof 
into the vessel of Quicksilver. 1693 South Twelve Serin. 
(1698) III. 86 Holding the Soul of Man to be a Spiritual 
Immaterial substance [they accounted for it.s] failures and 
defects, .from its Immersion into, and intimate conjunction 
with matter. 1710 Addison Taller No. 221 p s The Doctor 
. .gives her Two or Three total Emersions in the Cold Bath. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. -xvi. 116 Being checked at intervals 
by a bodily immersion in the softer and deeper snow. 1882 
Vines Sachs' Bot. 876 Immersion in warm or cold water. 
1885 Century Mag. XXIX. 744/1 The Monitor, with only 
twelve feet immersion, could take any position. 

b. The administration of Christian baptism by 
the dipping or plunging of the whole person in 
water : distinguished from affusion or aspersion. 

1629 Donne ZoSerm. xxxi. (1640I 309 In Bapti.sme we are 
sunk under water, and then raised abqve_ the water, which 
was the manner of baptizing in the Christian church, by im- 
mersion, and not by aspersion, till of late times. i 7 S’t "73 
JoRTiN Eccl.Hist. Tx. (1846) 1 . 165 [It] requires of the bishops 
and presbyters that they should make use of a three-fold 
immersion in baptism under pain of being deposed. 1822 J. 
Flint Lett. Amer. 114 The immersion of seven Baptists in 
a pool. 1852 Hook Ch, Diet, s.v., Immersion is the mode 
of baptizing first prescribed in our office pf public baptism, 

c. Alch. Reduction of a metal in some solvent. 

1683 Vkstvs Fleta Min. 11. 21 There are other ways of 

Calcination especially of Metals ; viz. by. .Immersion. 1696 
Phillips, Immersion, .. the putting Metals or Minerals, 
into some Corrosive, that they may be reduced to a Calx. 
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d. Ceramics. The application of the glaze tn 
pottery by dipping it into a vessel filled with the 
glaze-cream. 

2 . tratnf.o.\\i^fg. Absoiplioii in some condition, 
action, interest, etc. 

1647 H. DIorc Vo;/^ of Soul To Rdr. 7/1 Others, whom 
sejisuall immersion or the deadnesse of Melancholy have 
more deeply seiz'd upon. 1722 Wollaston RcUg. Nat. ix. 
213 Iinmeision in vice and ignorance. 1840 Alison Europe 
(1849-50) VIII. Iv. 564 Austria was about to take advantage 
of his immersion in the Peninsular War. 

3 . Astron. The disappearance of a celestial body 
behind another or in its shadow, as in an occnlla- 
tion or eclipse : opp. to emersion. 

1690 Leybourn Curs. Math. 818 The greatest . . Immersion 
of the Moon into the Shadow does not then happen. 1706 
PniLLipsted. Kersey), The of aStar^xw Astron.), 
is when it approaches so near the Sun, as to lie hid in its 
Beams. 1774 M. Mackenzie A/rtzV/zVwe W/jt'. v. iir If it 
is the apparent Time of an Immersion, or Emersion, that is 
obseived, 1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 11. (1810) 131, I ob- 
served tw'o immeisions of Jupiter’s satellites. 

4. Microscopy. The introdnetion of a liquid, as 

water or oil, between the object-glass and the 
object. ^ 187s, 1877 [see 5 ]. 

5 . attrib , as (sense 1) immersion bath, (i b) im- 
mersion robe, (4) immersion fluid, lens, objective, 
paraboloid, system. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., Immersion-lens, an achromatic 
objective foi the microscope, which is used with a diop of 
water between the front len.s and the glass cover of the 
object examined, to prevent the extreme refraction of the 
luminous pencils if air is piesent. 1877 A thenienm 3 Nov. 
569/3 Dr. Edmonds gave a description of his new Immersion 
Paiaboloid, and explained its use. .salts of lead in glycerine 
being specially recommended as the immersion fluid, 1894 
H. Gardener Unoff. Patriot 28 As he arose fiom the water 
his face wa.s radiant, and when he had removed his immer- 
sion robe, his eyes filled with happy tears. 1897 Allbutt 
Syst. Med. III. 6d Where external treatment is carried out 
..by simple hot immersion baths. 

Imniersionism (imaujaniz’m). [f. Immersion 
-t- -ISM.] The doctrine or practice of immersion in 
baptism. 

184s J. A. James in Ess. Chr. Union iv. i66 Independency, 
Imrapsionism or ^Methodism. 1884 Ch. Times 413/1 The 
Baptistic craze of immersionisra. 

So ImmeTsionist, one who advocates or prac- 
tices baptismal immersion; in quot. 1880 used 
playfully — bather. 

1846 Worcester (citing Hinton). 18B0 Lubbock in Irnl. 
Linn. Sac. XV. No. 83. 173 Leaving the doomed immer- 
sionist to her hard fate. 1897 Chicago Advance 20 May 
668/3 Connected with immersionist churches. 

+ ImioaeTsive, a. Obs. [f. L. immers-, ppl. 
stem of immergere (see Immerge) + -ive.] Charac- 
terized by or involving immersion. 

1635 Swan Spec. M. J43 (L.) The sun’s immersive heat 
doth so boil the water in the cloud,.. it looketh red when it 
falleth, 1694 Salmon Bated Disp. (1713) 448/2 You are to 
take pure Sol ; it is made pure by an immersive Calcination. 

Immesh, var. of Enmer.h v . 

i-linme’tlioded, G. Obs. rare—^. [f. Im- 2 -(- 
Methob sb. + -ed^.J Having no method; un- 
methodical. 

1653 Waterhouse A pot. Learn. 157 Their sudden thoughts, 
immethoded discourses, and slovenly sermocinations. 

Immetliodic (imejig-dik, imm-), a. [f. lM- 2 -f 
Methodic.] =next. 

1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. i. i. (1872) 1 . 9 As if there were 
not in Nature, for darkness, dreariness, immethodic plati- 
tude, anything comparable to him. 

Imiuetliodical (imejip'dikal, imm-), a. [f. 
Im- 2 -)- Methodical.] Not methodical; having no 
method ; unmethodical. 

160S G. Powel Refit. Episl. by Puritan Papist 54 , 1 wijl 
not follow the Libeller in his immethodicall and idle Di- 
gressions. 1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit.vi. 171 Although 
this Remedy be accounted . . Empirical, immethodical and 
incertain. 1708 Hearne Collect. 7 May (O. H. S.) II. 107 
A very flat immethodical, and poor leaden Discomse. 1821 
Lai\ib Elia Ser. 1. Old .j- New Schoolni., My reading has 
been lamentably desultory and immethodical. 

Immetho'dically, adv. [f. prec. -i -ly 2 .] 
In an immethodical manner; without method; 
unmethodically. 

1624 Burton Anal. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (ed. 2) 9 He 
jumbles vp many things together immethodically. 1704 : 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 126 He may both be led 
astray, by consulting Authors of uncertain Credit, and . . by 
immethodically disposing those good ones he does look into. 
1779-81 Johnson L.P., Garth'NV.s. HI. 26 His notions are 
half-formed, and his materials immethodically confused. 

Immetlio'dicaliiess. [f. as prec. -t- -ness.] 
Immethodical quality or condition ; want or absence 
of method ; unraethodicalness. 

i66x Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 60 Sometimes, too, the 
seeming immethodicalnesse of the New Testament, .is due 
to the inconvenient distinction of chapters and verses now 
in iLse. a; 1690 Hopkins Aervz. xxi. (R.), Immethodicalness 
breeds confusion. 

Immetliodize (ime-fodoiz), v. [f. Im-2 -f- 
Method -h -ize.] trails. To emancipate from 
method ; to render unmethodical, 

i8ii Lamb Ess. Trag. Shaks., A mighty irregular power of 
reasoning, immethodized from the ordinary purposes of life. 

luimetrical (imctrikal, imm-), a. [f. Im -2 

-f Metrical.] Not metrical ; unmetripal. 


, 1598 Chapman Hind To Rdi., Fiench and Italian most 
immetrical, Their many syllables in harsh collision. 1884 
Swinburne in igr/t Cent. May 779 Cowley’s ‘ immetrical ’ 
irregularity. 1895 Athenxwn 22 June 796/: When the word 
foilow'ing the begins with a vouel, the line is absolutely im- 
metiical. 

Hence Zmme’trically adv., Zmme'tricaluess. 
1862 F. Hall Sdnkhya-sdra Pref. 12 zm/c, With respect to 
the immetricalness of the tenth Kdrtkd. 1883 Swinburne 
in ig//z Cent. Jan. 73 The right-hand margin of the line thus 
immetrically printed. 

(imi77-), V. Obs. [f. iM-i -i-Mew z».] 
trans. To mew or coop up ; to keep in restraint or 
confinement. 

16 . . Song in Lloyd Mem. (1668) 96 (T.) My soul is free ns 
ambient air, Although my baser pait's immew'd. 

Immigrant (i-migrant), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
immigrdnt-em, pres pple. of itnmigrdre to IMMI- 
GEATE, sAXess emigrant (1754)-] 

A. adj. Immigrating. 

1803 Southey Let. to C. JV. W. Wynuf Apr. in Life 
(1850) II. 323 To let the immigrant monastics associate to- 
gether here. 1883 E. A. Schafer in Proc. Roy. Sol. 
XXXVIII. go As to the origin of these immigrant cells, it 
may be regarded as certain that they liave passed inwards 
from the epithelium. 1897 Daily Nevus 31 Aug. 4/7 Both 
[races] are iinmigiant, and European, not indigenous to the 
soil. 

B. sb. One who or that which immigrates ; a 
person wlio migrates into a country as a settler. 

1792 Belknap Hist. N’ew Hampsh. III. Pref. 6 There is 
another deviation from the strict letter of the English dic- 
tionaries which is found extremely convenient in our 
discourses on population. .. The veib immigrate and the 
nouns immigrant and immigration aie used Avithout 
scruple in some parts of this volume. Ibid. III. 473. 
1809 Kendall Train II. Iv. 232 Immigrant is perhaps 
the only new word, of which the circumstances of the 
United States has in any degree demanded the addition 
to the English language. 111817 T. Dwight Trav. New 
Eng. etc. (1S21) II. 232 Immigrants are crowding to it from 
New-Hainpshii e, Massachusetts, and Rhode Island. 1876 
Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 216 The son of Perseus, a 
foreigner and immigrant into Greece. 

_ attrib. 1864 D. A. Wells Our Burdenff Strength 24 The 
immigrant landing depot in New York City. 

Immigrate (i’migrfk), v. [f. L. immigrdt-, 
ppl. stem of immigrdre to remove or go into, f. 
im- (iM-i) -f migrdre to Migrate.] 

1 . intr. To come to settle in a country (which is 
not one’s own) ; to pass into a new habitat or place 
of residence {lit. and figi). 

1623 CocKERAM, Immigiate, to goe dwell in some place. 
1631 Charleton Ephes. ij- Cimm. Matrons ii. (1668) 67 In 
exchanging words, they exchange spirits : and immigrate 
into the wishes they utter. 1792 [see Immigrant jfi.]. 1843 
M'Culloch Taxation i. iii. (1832) 94 If foreign labourers. . 
be permitted fieely to immigiate into the country. 

2 . trails. To biing in or introduce as settlers, (Cf. 
Emigrate 2 .) 

1896 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/7 By carving out a new 
autonomous district, to which the Armenians wotild be im- 
migrated.^ 1898 JVestm. Gas. 14 May 2/3 The expense of 
immigrating coolie labour from the East Indies. 

Hence I’mmigrated, I’mmigrating ///. adjs. 
i86g Farrar Fain. Speech iii. (1873) 100 Professor Munk 
. . believes that the Phoenicians were an immigrating race. 
1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Pi-ec. Met. U. S. 541 In Venezuelan 
Guyana, where immigrated Corsicans are the principal 
miners. 1883 E. A. Schafer in Proc. Roy. Soc. XXXVIII. 
89 The carrying of fatty particles into the lacteals. .by the 
immigrating leucocytes. 

Immi^ation [n. of action 

from Immigrate ; see -ation.] The action of 
immigrating ; entrance into a country for the pur- 
pose of settling there. 

1638 Phillips, Immigration, agoing to dwell, a passing 
into. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry Diss. i. (1840) 1. 18 The 
Saracens. .at their immigration into Spain about the ninth 
centuiy. 1792 J. Freeman in Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. 
111.476 The product is 21553, die amount of immigrations into 
New-Hampshire in 23 years, 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's 
l-'iew Soil U. S. 262 Kotc, There is a large party in the state 
who abhor and discourage immigration. 1838 Gladstone 
Homer 1 , 284 Successive immigrations of bodies of refugees. 

Immigrator (i’migrJ’taa). rare, [agent-n, in 
L. form from Immigrate,] One who immigrates ; 
an immigrant. 

1836 Lytton A ihens (1837) I. 98 If no Egyptian Hiero- 
phant accompanied the immigiators. 

Immigratory (bmigiiehari, -ftari), a. rare. 
[f. as prec., after migratory?!, Of or pertaining to 
immigration. 

1897 Naturalist Jan. 13 The season has been marked by 
two very pronounced movements [of birds]. The first of 
them, probably both immigratory and emigratory, during 
the fust week in September. 

t IniMii'nd, inmi'ud, v- Obs. [f. Im-i 
-f Mind sbi\ trans. To put in mind, to remind. 
1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. v. x. 146 To imtnind 
man of his owne infirmity. 1637 Trapp Comm. Ezra vi, 19 
TTo inmind them of that signal mercy. 1660 S. Fisher 
Rusiicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 477 The Bible, which doth . . 
immind men, that forget them to mind the Light .and Spirit. 

Imminence (rminens). [ad. late L. immi- 
neniia, f. imminent- : see Imminent and -ekce,] 

1 . The fact or condition of being imminent or 
impending. 

163s Fuller Ch. Hist . lu. i. § 28 Rufus, .on the imminence 
ofany dangei or distress ,. promised them the relea.slng of 
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IMMINENCY. 


fin 


IMMOBILE. 


tlieii' taxe^. 178a ///?('. Rin'Ope in Aivi . Rco ^. fiyS^) sfi/c ' 
'J'he iniiiuiiPilre of tlie daiinPr. 1850 Ml hivait liom . hm /. 
(19521 I J. 6 'J'lie appaient iminiiieiic e fil intestine \tai. ^ 

2. That whicii iinriunent ; impending evil or 
petil. 

ifioS SiiAKft. Tr. ,5 Cr. v. x. 13, I . . clave all inimliieiice 
that Rods and men Acklresse their dangers in. 1882 Qitnij/'i 
Med. Diet. 1151/2 The motbid imminences of this nge aie 
few. 

Imminency (i-minensi). [f. as prec._: see 
-ENCY.] The cpiality of being imminent ; immi- 
nent character. 

i6fiS R. B. Comment 2 Talcs 36 In regard both of the 
apparency and imminency of that danger. 1806 Ann.Reg. 

224 Until the precise extent and imminency of the danger 
should be .ascertained. 1871 MAcourF Mew. Patmos'i. 15 
This predicted imminency of the Advent. 

Imminent (i’minent), a. Also 6-8 erron. 
imineiit, eminent (see Eminent 6). [ad. I.. 
imminens^ -ent-em, pres. pple. of immineye to pro- 
ject or lean over, overhang, impend, be near, f. 
m- (Im- I) + -minere, as in emmere : cf. Eminent'. 

Cf. F. imminent (14th c. in Flatz.-Darm.).] 

I. Of an event, etc. (almost always of evil or 
clanger) ; Impending Ihrealeningly, hanging over 
one’s head ; ready to befall or overtake one ; close 
at hand in its incidence ; coming on shortly. 

1528 Gardint.r in Pocock Rec. Ref. I. 1 . 115 Feai . .heing 
so imminent and lately felt, igss Eden Decades 103 Pre- 
seniation from so many imminent perels. 1533 Shaks.2 Hen. 

I f, V. iii. 19 You haue defended me from imminent death. 
1604 — 0 th. I, iii. 136 Haire-bveadth scapes i' th’ imminent 
deadly breach, a 1661 Fullch IVoythies (1840) III. 3 Pre- 
saging their intended and imminent destruction. 1769 
Robertson Chas. ^'(18131 III. vii. 26 To oppose, first of all, 
the nearest and most imminent danger. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. Nviii. 27 Inv.asion \va,s imminent. 1883 C._ J. 
Wills Mod. Persia 330 In an Ausliian lotteiy. .a drawing 
was imminent. 

'[2. Remaining fixed or intent something). 
Ol>s. [L. imminire in sense ‘ to be intent upon ’.] 
1641 Milton Riform. ii. 65 Their eyes ever imminent 
upon worldly matters. 

3. In literal sense : Projecting or leaning forward} 
overhanging. 

1727 W. Mather Vug. Man's Comp, 27 Eminent, famous. 
Dninent, over head. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. i5' It. yrtils. 
(1872) I. 38 Heights began to rise imminent above our way. 

t4. Confused with Immanent. Ohs. 

160s Verstegan Dec. Intell. iv. (1628) 108 This . .requireth 
an imminent leason to he .sought for. 1644 Hunton Hind. 
Trent. Monarchy y, 40 Now Legislation is an imminent 
Act, consisting in a meer expression of an Authoritative 
Will. 1677 G11.TIN (18671 24 Our present formed 

thoughts, the immediate and irnminent acts of the mind. 
1856 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i. § 2. 272 The moral haw of 
the conscience is the most , . imminent of all that can be 
called Knowledge. 

'[5. Confused with Eminent a. Ohs, 

1642 J. Vicars God in Mount 15 Some imminent Scots, 

Imminently (i'minentli), adv. (Also 6-7 
mw. emi- : see EMiNENTiiT 5.) [f. prec. -i--ly 2.] 
In an imminent manner; impendingly; threaten- 
ingly. 

i548 _Hall Chroii,, Edxu. JV 21^ The evill fate and 
destenie of her husbande, whiche eminently [1368 Grafton 
706 iminentlye] before her iyes, she .sawe to approche, 1646- 
i67otsee Eminently 5 l. 1786BUUKE IP.HastingsRik^.xZ^^ 

II, i54_[He] did .. shake the whole foundation of Britush 
authority, and imminently endanger the existence of the 
British nation in India. xigiDaily Hews 10 Sept. 5/3 The 
left attack , . was, I think, never imminently dangerous. 

Zmmill^le (inu']]g’I, imm-), v. [f. Im- 1 -i- 
Mingle &.J trans. To mix or blend intim.Ttely; 
to mingle, intermingle. 

1606 Holland Sueton, 199 (R.) Let eai-th with fire imingled 
be._ *649 Evelyn Liheriy ij Sen>. v, Misc. Writ. (1805) 33 
Crimes so easily immingle themselves. 1726-46 Tiio.mson 
Summer 551 Where purity and peace immingle charms, 
1848 Clough Boihiev. 28 Themselves, .accepted into it, im- 
mingled, as truly Part of it as are the kine in the field, 
b. inir, (for rejl.). 

1848 Clough Amours de Voy. iit. 9 Where, upon Apen- 
nine slope, with the chestnut the oak-trees immingle. 
Hence Immi’ngling vhl. sh. 

iSssPusny Docir. Real Presence Note 1 . 114 He is divided 
indivisibly in all, on account of the immingling (epiaifir). 

t Immi’iush.i it. Oh. Also 5 ermienuse, 
emenische. [ME. enmeitttse^ a. OF. emnenuisier, 
emmemdsser, repr. L. type H^iminntidre (see 
Amend, 8e), refashioned as enienish, and ultimately 
(after L. iimninuere) as iviminish. Cf. Aminish, 
Diminish, Minish.] 

a. trans. To diminish; to belittle; b. intr. 
To become less, decrease. 

14. ■ Life Alexander {MS. Lincoln A, 1 . 17 if. 32) (Halliw.) 
And his giidnesse be nathyiige enmenuste therby. Ibid. 
If, 48 Macedoyne salle waxe ay lesse and lesse, and emenische 
day bt day. 1^62 Cooper Ansto. Priv. Masse (Parker Soc.) 
163 So to iraminish and debase the weight of Christ’s Com- 
mandments. *s6S~73 — Thesanriis,Leiiare anihoritatem, 
. .to immintsh. 

t I’mmixLUtei «. Ohs, [ad. L. imminui-us, 
pa. pple. of imminuere to lessen, f. im- (Im- 1) -i- 
mimiere to lessen.] Diminished, lessened. 
itt68i Wharton EclipsesRi]ia. (1683) 106 In those Eclipses 
. . we suffer by reason of the Imminute Influence of the 
Bun toward US, 


t luiluiHtvtion. Ohs. [.id. L. j 

n. rii actum 1. imniinitire ; see picc ] Diminu- 
tion, lessening, decrease. ! 

1590 liARROUGii Meth, Physiik iv. (16191 -’69 lids., 
sodaine .and often immimiiion nl the Uimmii. 1657 I- 
CosiN CammStrifi. ii. 14 Wiihout aiij Addition, Imiiiiiiii- 
tion, or Alter.atioii. 1788 l\ ‘at burton' s Piy. Legal. \, ii. 
Note II., Wks. III. 205 Wheie is the absuidity of i>r. Spen- 
cer's giaciu.al declension or iinmiimtioii of the TheoL’racy ? 

Imraii*a*culoua, a. iioncc-'iud. [f. Im-- + 
Miraculou.s.] Non-miraculous. 

1880 Fairiimkn Sind. Life Christ .\ii. (1881) 200 Thc.se.. ' 
records of .so-called miraculou.s events — .0 finely natural 
and iininiraculous in tone. 

tlnvmi’re, w. Ohs. Also 7 en-. [f. Im -1 -1- 
Mike .rA] trans. To immerse in mire ; also Jig. j 

1611 Flokio, Imbuarc, to enniud, to ciibog, to enmiie. 
1632 Urquhaht jewel Wks, (18341280 Most of tliem do 
immire iheii spirits into worldly project.s, 
IlHMliscibility (imisibi-lili). [f. next + -ITY ; 
cf. F. immiscihihti (Litlre).] The quality of 
being immiscible ; incapacity of mixing. 

1807 Edin. Rev. X. 145 He has investig.ated . . the c.aiises 
of this immiscibility. t88i Atheiiximi 6 Aug. 165/2 Equally 
typical was his [Landor’s] immiscibility. ‘ The worst of John 
Bull ', once s.ald a famous American, ‘ is that lie won’t mix 

Immiscible (imi-sibT'), a. [f. Im-- + Mus- 
ciiiDE. Cf. F. immiscible (Litlic, who cites a 
L. immiscihilis from Quicheral).] Tlmt cannot 
be mixed ; incapable of mixture. 

1671 J. Wlbster hletatlogr. xxvi. 336 Wismiuh..of a 
brittle immiscible earth, 1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 258 
A lilackish liquid . .absolutely immiscible witli water. 1833 
Chalmers Const. Man (1835) II. vii. 30 Like water and oil, 
they are immiscilile. ' 

Hence Immi scibly adv., without capability of 
mi.xlure. 

1884 H. D. Traill Ncsu Lucian 116, I would that the 
IvQsts of daikness were thus immiscibly divided fiom the 
army of light. 

-[• Immi’serable, a. Obs. rare~°, [ad. L. im- 
miserdbilis nnpitied, f. im- + miserdhilis 

Miserable.] ‘ lYhom none phtieth’ (Cockeram, 
1623). 

Imiui'SS, ». Ohs. Also 7 immise, [f. L, 
immiss-, ppl. stem of immilterc lo Immit. With 
immise d. premise.'] trans. = I11MIT. 

1647 J. Hall Poems ii. loo Wlietlier tlie Sun will er’e 
immise Light to mine eyep i66g Gale Crf. (tentlles i. m. 
iii. 46 A Splendour.. immissed into that dark hlater. 
Inimission(imi*j3n,imm-). ’Now rare. [ad.L. 
inmissidn-em, n. of action f. immitiere to Im.mit, 
Cf. obs. F. immissionh] The action of immitting; 
insertion, injection, admission, introduction. Tiie 
opposite of emission. 

1378 Banister /A’i’A Man viii. 102 The strife therof 
[‘how the sight is made’] as yet is vncler iudgement, as 
touchyng emission, and immission. i6iz Draa'ton Poly-olb. 
X. Notes 165 The Northwinde (much accounted of among 
builders .. for immission of pure ajTe). 1651 Jer. I'aylor 
Serm.for Year i. xxii. 281 God does not give immissions 
and miracles from heaven to no purpose. 1713 Derham 
Phys.-Theol. 5 note. After such frequent Compressures, and 
immission of fresh Air. 1836 Masson Ess., JVordsw. 349 
The..tlieory of. .alternate immission and withdrawal of 
power, as regulating the progress of the universe. 

b. spec, in Eucharistic use: =Commixtion G. 

1846 Maskell Anc. Liturgy 115 note. The raystic.al inten- 
tion of the Immission into the Cup. 1877 J. D. Chambers 
Div. Worship 378 The Solemn Immission into the Chalice 
of one Portion or of one Hostia. Ibid, 386. 

c. That Avhich is immittecl. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 146 Immys.syons of the 
eniiemy, that be eiiyll suggestyoiis. 1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. 
Exeiiip. Pref. P32 Faith is presented to be an infused grace, 
an immission from God. 


1' Immi-stion. Ohs. [n. of action from L 
immisce-re to mix intimately ; see Immiscible anc 
-ION.] Intimate mixture or mingling. 

1638 tr. Porta's Nat. Magic x. xv. 272 By continual .solutioi 
and immistion, so to distil them [etc.]. 

Immit (imi-t), V. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L 
immitiere to send in, introduce, etc., f. im- (Im-L 
H- vnttere to send.] h'ans. To put in, insert 
inject, infuse ; to let in, admit, introduce (thing 
material or immaterial) ; the opposite oiemit. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 24 The . , heades [of the ribs 
are immittecl into the bodyes of the Vertebres. 1632 Gaul 
Magasirom. 20 It was his dream (divinely immitted). 166 
Boyle Contn. Nesv Exp. ii. (1682) 141 The Air beini 
immitted. 1703 Greenhill Art of Embalming 273 Thi 
Balsamic Liquor thus Clystervvise immitted in to the 1 n testin < 
1834 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election (1836) Pref. 18 I 
[new doctrine] has, as Tertullian speaks, been immitted o 
let in or introduced at a later period. 

Immitigable (imi-tigab’l), a. [ad. L, im 
vntigdbilis, f. im- (Im-2) + viitigabilis Mitigable. 
That cannot be mitigated, softened, or appeased 
implacable ; not to be toned down. 

1576 Fleming Panofl, Epist. ig What cause was there, 
rtat the malice of my minde should be immitigable ? 17, 
Harris (J.), Did she mitigate these immitigable, lhe.se iror 
hearted men? 1814 Southey Rodenck xvn. He.. on hi 
flesh ..inflicts Fierce vengeance with immitigable hanc 
X831 1 eelawney He*/. You7tgerSon HI. 138 For four c 
five days and nights the pain was immitigable. 1887 Swu 
BURNE 6tmi. Prose (J- Poetry 188 ITie principle or th 
impulse of universal and immitigable charity. 


TTfiicc Iinnii'tig'ably ddc., in an iminitiqalih* 
manner or degroo. 

1824 Wcitw. Re:'. I. 417 'flu' nin t mi:ui>id.ililv and iiii- 
iiiniq.ably iiaiiiful im idenis nl' life. 1832 III. Mvhiimm 
/•luh A -if/ '.ii. 10) Ml. Bland Inula-d a, iiuinilig.dily 
siilcnin ns ever. 1854 N. I Iau 1 ihuim l.ne. Xot, 11 , 

.\I Ill'll that is innsl Millialilc imisl lie nninili';.d)h h im ted. 

Imniix (iini-lcs), 7 ’. Now Hur. [The jia. |i|)le. 
immi.xi is found in 15th c. ; al.so a vb. 1 u.mi.kt; 
both from X... imnii.\t-us, pa. pple. of immiscirc. 
The prcsenl stem immi.x was ol later appearance, 
and due to the aualy.sis of immi.\'-i as a [la. pple. 
of Eng. formation, inqilying a inesent of this 
form. Cf. Commix, Admi.k, wliicli had a like 
origin.] trans. To ml'c in {svith something else ; 
lo mix intimately, mix up, eomniingle. 

1432-50 tr. lligden fKollsi 1. vgi '1 hr pi plr .kept' lln* 
mancies and consuetudes of Firm he, men, to wbom Uiei 
were immixte. 1528 G innixi a in Bocoi I; Ree. Ret. 1 . 1 . 1 1 ; 
We immixed such things and reasons a-, might sci ve, 1363- 
87 I' ’oxr. A . /;• M, 11596) 58/1 '1 he huie immixed the eui liadst, 
and diopl it in sofihc into the nunuh of tlie old man. 1396 
SiT.NSi'.R F. Q. IV. iii. 47 .'\mong.st her leares immising 
jirayeis meeke. 1671 hlii.ToN .Snnmm 1657 h.imsun uitli 
tliesc immixt, inevitahlj' Pulled clown tlie same dcstiui linn 
on himself. 1791 Hi'iins J'llegy Miss Jliniiet iv, Ye iie.nhy 
wastes immixcl uitli leedy fens, 2882 F, W. .Mm ns 
Renesoal of Youth -icei How oft shall eieninq's Gant .mil 
Liinison file Immi.x llie earllil\ and divine tlesiie 1 

b, reJl. To involve, or • iiii.x oiivself up’ in or 
svith something). 

1393 R, Barnis Parthenophil xv.siii. in .Aih. (hi) tier V. 
357 Lest my hettut part To milder ohjiets sliouUl iisell 
immix. 1671 True Nouconf 124 Iniitii.vmg iliemseUe.. by 
privilege in seculai Conns ami .affaiies. 1748 J. tiiimis 
Compos. Aniicnts 244 Having, .immi.xeil hiimelf with die 
real to on. 

c. intr. (for rjl.). 

1681 No Protestont-Ploi g Many Others . . iniinix uldi 
them, and cooperate lo promote tlieir designs. 

Hence Iinmi’xed ppi. a., mixed uji, cotuininglcd. 
x85S B.mlfV Mystic 80 Millet and lentil, and a thou .and 
giains, As many ami as iramix'ed .as Psyciie slipped Tinnngli 
her sad fingers. 1858 — The Age i<ji) Nor host immlsed 
that by Propontic wave lt.s ranks deployed. 

+ Inimvxable, «• Ohs. [f. _1 m-- q-MixAiu.K.] 
Incapable of being mixed ; immiscible. 

1641 Wilkins Malh. Mngirk 11. iv. 11648) T75 I'lll it with 
such liquors as may be dear of the same colour, liiiinl,\al>k'. 
t Immixt, immixed (imi'kst), (I, Ohs. [orig. 
acl. L. immixt-m, f. im- (I-M--) ■\-mi.xlns MlxKU.J 
Not mixed, unmingled, pure, simple, 

1622 S. Ward Life of Faith iu Dcai/i (1627) loi 'I'lie ‘.mile 
is. .elder and more e.xcellent sistca to the body imiirist and 
separable. 1638 .Sir T. Hhhhliii' Trns'. led. 2I 319 'J bay 
[the Chinese] are the most ancient and immixt propie in die 
LTniver.se. 011640 ]aci:ron Creed xp. i. § a 'I'lie divine 
natuieor Godhead is simple, pine, and immixt, 1659 Evi i.vn 
Let. to Boyle Sept, in B.'s Wks. (1772) \’ I, 291 'I’o assure 
you .. how pure anti iiiimi.vecl tlie design is from any oduT 
than the public interest, 
tlence f Immi'xtiiess, -edttess. 

1646 H. Lawrenci; Comm, elugells 125 .Sincerity is iin- 
nrixednesse,_ and lighliiesse of ends, 
i' Immi’xt, V. Ohs. rare, [f. I., immi.x!-, 
ppl. stem of immisecre : see Immix, Cf. tlie parallel 
early vbs. rowwLvA] trans. = Immix. 

h'- IHgdcu (Rolls) I, 13 T.ake some versus ofili.at 
novvble. .poele called Homeius, and acldc or immi.'cte tlieyin 
unto his werkes. 1523 Si, Papers lien. CHI, IV. 89 lin- 
myxting..your certificates and comnuinicatioiis with tlrede 
of I'OTSing of the Kinges aimye. 

t Immi’xtion. Ohs. rare. In 7 immixion. 
[f. L. immixt-, ppl. stem of hnmiscere : see -ion.] 
The action of mixing in. 

1633 R. G. tr. Bacon's Hist. Winds 181 Of wind.s wliirh 
are made by immixion of vapours. 

t Immi'xture Ohs. rare. [f. In-- -i- M ix- 
ture, after Immixt n.] The condition of being un- 
mixed ; freedom from mixture ; pin ity, simplicity. 

i648_W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. xiv. S 3. 190 Tliat 
wherein our love is tlie most defective, wlricli is .simplicity 
and immLYture. 

Immixture^ (imi'kstiu.i). [f. L. immixt-, 
ppl. stem of immiscere to Immix 4- -ure, as if 
ad. L. *immixinra : cf. admixture, commixture. ] 
The action of immixing or mixing up ; intimate 
mixture, commingling ; the fact of being ‘ mixed 
tip ’ or involved {hi something). 

1839 Gullick & Timus Paint. 240 Tlie immixture of oil 
with the colours. 1863 J. Guote Treat. Moral Ideas ii. 
(1876) 28 The immixture of the pollen with the stigma, 
iSM BiiYCE Awcr.Cowww. x'.\iv.(i889 1 1 . 256 To avoid an 
immixture in political strife. 1889 Stkv cnson Master of 
B, vi. 166 Repenting the temerity of iny immi.xture in affaim 
so private. 

Immobile (imdu'bil), a. Also 4 iu-mobill, 5 
immobyle, 6 -il, immoble, imoble. [a. F. im- 
snohile (13th c. in Flatz.-Darm.), ad. L, hnmbhilis, 
f. im- (Im-^) + mohilis Mobile.] Incapable of 
moving or of being moved, immovable (A/, and 
Jigi) ; fixed, stable. Also less strictly : That does 
not move ; motionless, stationary, (In first quot. 
= Immovable A. 3.) 

E1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 11 Thou sail noghte couayte }>e 
hous or oher thynge mohill or m-inobill of ki neghtbour 
with wrange. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 69 Enea.s . . 
holdyng hys syght alvvayes Immobyle qtte anothre -syde 
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than vpon dyclo. 1545 Joye E.vp. Dan. v. (R.), It is not 
laufull to bi eke them [laws] : but they be ferme and immoble. 
*549 Compl. Scot. vi. 48 A1 the thyng that circuitis this . . 
fyrst mobil, is immobil and mouis nocht. 1559 W. Cun- 
ningham Costnogn. Gtasse 17, I do imagine.. A. D. to be 
the axe tree, and imoble. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 141 
Frequent repeted custoine in sin lenders the conscience., 
obdurate,. whereby sin becomes necessary and immobile. 
1859 G. Mekediiii R. Reverel The fruits hung 

iinmobile on the boughs. 1864 Mattie, a Stray I. 200 
His immobile features did not alarm the young suitor. 

ImmobiTitate, V. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 

imitiobilitdt-, ppl. stem of immdbilitdre, f. im- 
nidbilis Immobile : cf. itidbilUdre to render mov- 
able.] trans. To render incapable of movement. 

1654 ViLVAiN Theorem. Theol. ii. 46 Adams supernatural 
Giace given to corroborat him, did not immobilitat his wil 
to evil, 

Imnio'bility (imobi-liti). [a. F. itnmobiliti 
(i3-r4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. imuidbilitds, 
-tdteni, n. of quality f. immobilis Immobile.] The 
quality or condition of being immobile ; incapacity 
of moving, or of being moved ; fixedness, stability ; 
motionlessness, {lit. andyfg.). 

_ 1483 Ca.vton Gold. Leg. 25 b/i In dyvynyte, in eternite, 
in situ.'icion of immobylyte. a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 
SS The immobility of Gods word. 1664 Power Exp. 
Philos. \\\. 153 A Magnetical Demonstration of the Earth’s 
Immobility. 173Z Auuuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 367 A Palsy 
is an Immobility of a Muscle from Relaxation. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1. 263 Estates for j-ears are considered 
in law as chattels real, being an interest in real property, of 
which they have one quality, immobility, which denominates 
them real, i860 W. Collins H^oi/t. White i. i.x. 102 There 
was an uimatuial immobility in her face. 

b. concr. = Immovable B. {nonce- use). 

1873 Browning Red Coit. Nt.-cctp Still is for sale., 
that same chateau With all its immobilities. 

Immobilize fimou-bibiz), v. [ad. F. immo- 
biliser (1835 Diet. Acad.), f. immobile', cf. mobi- 
lizei\ trans. To render immobile ; to fix im- 
movably ; to keep (a joint or limb) without motion 
for surgical purposes; to render (troops) incapable 
of being mobilized; to withdraw (specie) from 
circulation, holding it against bank-notes. 

1871 Daily News 4 Jan., To oblige the enemy to immobi- 
lize around us coiusiderabla forces. 1872 Contemp. Rev. 
XX. 581 [It] puts an end to the idea of future piogress by 
immobilizing the organization of the present. 1879 St. 
George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 769 The patient.. had his limb 
placed upon a cushion without being inimobilised, 1893 
Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 6/3 The Italian ecus, being immo- 
bilized in the State and in the Latin Union treasuries. 
1898 M. P. Shiel Yelloxu Danger 131 The whole Allied 
navy . .had been almost immobilised for lack of steam-fuel. 

Hence Imiuobiliza'tion, the action or process of 
immobilizing ; concr, specie withdrawn from circu- 
lation. 

i88z Quain's Med. Diet. 780/1 Immobilization [of a dis- 
eased joint] should not be continued longer tlmn necessary. 
1894 Daily News 28 July_ 7/4 The immobilisation of the 
Italian banks will be di-Stributed as follows; To the Bank 
of Italy about 400 million francs [etc.]. 

Immoble, obs. var. of Immobile. 

t Immo'delize, V. Obs. rare. [f. Im-1 - 1 - 
Modelize.] trans. To model, mould, fashion. 

1649 J. Ellistone tr. Behmen’s Ep. vi. ij 37 The formed 
or immodellized Science. Ibid. vii. § g The pride of the 
Devill..hath so imprinted and immodellized it selfe on the 
Image of man. 

t ZmmO'deracy. Obs. rare. [f. Immoderate : 
see -ACY.] Immoderateness, want of moderation, 
excess. 

i68a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 11. § i The strength of 
delight is in_ its seldomness. .Mediocrity is its Life and 
immoderacy its Confusion. 1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies ii. iv. 
195 All Verdure by the immoderacy of the Season is 
parch'd and burnt. 

t Immoderancy. Obs. rare. [ad. late L, 
imnioderdntia, f. im- (Im-^) -f moderdnt-em, pres, 
pple. of inoderdrl to Moderate.] = prec. 

1646 Sir T. Psend. Ep. i. ii. 7 He by a decolla- 

tion of all hope annihilated his [God’s] meicy, this by an 
immodeiancy thereof destroyed his justice. 

Immoderate (imp'derft), a. Also 5 in-, 
[ad. L. immoderdt-us unbounded, unrestrained, 
excessive, f. im- \ moderdtus Moderate,] 

1 . Not moderate; exceeding usttal or proper 
limits; excessive, extravagant, too great. 

1398 Tuevisa Barth. De P. R. xiii. xxvi. (1495) 460 In- 
moderate heete greuyth fysshe. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helihe 
(1539) 48 a, Immoderate slepe maketh the body apt vnto 
pabsies. 1601 F. Godwin Bps. 0/ Eng. 471 By reason of 
these immodeiate expenses he became so bare, that [etc.] 
1712 Budgell Sped. No. 277 f 14 Her Necklace was of an 
immoderate length. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 
576 His immoderate zeal against the unfortunate clan. 

b. Of persons : Wanting in moderation ; going 
beyond reasonable bounds in action or opinion; 
extreme. 

c 1450 Lyug. Secrees 939 In his departyng whoo is inmo- 
derat, This to seyn whoo is nat mesurable In his Rycliesse 
but disordinat, Is Callyd prodigus. 1638 F. Junius Paint. 
0/ Ancients 279 Pindarus was immoderate in the ornaments 
of his poesie. 1791 Burke Th. hrench Aff. Wks. VII. 45 The 
. .government, .which the immoderate republicans began so 
very lately to introduce into Holland. i8go Dady News 
12 Dec. 3/3 Mr. Labouebete. .said. ,He was nota moderate 
but an immodeiate Liberal. 


1 2 . Unrestrained in feeling, passions, or conduct ; 
intemperate. Obs. (exc. as implied in i). 

_ 1497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect, B iij, A man wrothe is so 
immoderat that he knowitli not what he sayth. iS^7 
Maplet Gr. Forest Pref., I theiefore desire a Reader not 
learned, but vnskilfull : yet rather learned than immoderate. 
a 162$ Naunton Prag/n. Reg. (Arb.) 55 Those immodeiate 
courses of his youth. 1659 D. Plll Dnpr. Sea 19 note, 
-Alexander was continent, yet immoderate. 1696 Phillips 
( ed. 5), Immoderate, observing no measure, intempeiate 
beyond excess. 

+ 3 . Without limits, boundless ; very great, rare. 

1:1480 St. Ursula (Roxb.) Avij, To be theyr guides he 
sent_ his aungels bryght Athwart them to hauven thrugh 
his immoderate myght. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis ii. 74s 
An heav’nly Maid walks in. . . Immod’rate Grace Spoke 
things far more than Human in her Face. 

Immoderately (imp-der/ili), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -DY^.] In an immoderate manner or degree ; 
beyond just or reasonable limits; excessively, in 
excess, extravagantly, too much. 

1482 hlonk 0/ Evesham i. (Arb.) 20 Why he sorowde and 
wepte so imoderately. 1529 More Suppl. Soiilys \\ ks. 
336/2 His goodes y*' he hath iminoderateb’e gathered and 
giedily kept together. 1617 Moryson ItBi. i. 240 The 
men. .died, .by eating immoderately thereof. 1712 Steele 
Sped. No. 296 i* 7 The Ladies. .laugh immoderately all 
the Time. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 286 His arms and legs 
were immodeiately long. 

Immoderateness (imp-der^dnos). [f. as 
prec. -1- -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
immoderate ; want of moderation ; excess. 

*579 Twynb Phisicke agst. Fort. ii. xliii. 62 a, Vnmea- 
surablenesse and immoderatne.sse is to be eschewed. 1681 
H. More Exp. Dan. Pref. 81 Nor is there any thing of 
Iniinodeiateness or E.xtravagancy in this my zeal, 1714 tr. 
T. a- Kempis' Chr. Exerc. iv. xvi. 254 This may he either 
by immoderateness or indiscretion. 

Immoderation (impderi^-Jan). [a. F. im- 
moderation (15th c.), or ad. L. immoderdtion-em, f. 
im- {lil--) + moderdtio Moderation.] The oppo- 
site of moderation ; immoderateness, excess. 

1541 Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Ej b, In competent and 
commoderacyon of smal conduites lyeth and consisteth the 
helth. And. .in vncompetence and immoderacyon in them 
the dysease. 1640 Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 6/1 
Immoderation in drinking. 1650 Venning Neto Command 
Renewed Pref., Who would undeitake to moderate the 
extreme immoderation of our days ? 1727 Bradley Earn. 
Did, s. V, Balm of Paracelsus, It. .cures. .the Immodera- 
tion of the Menses, 1875 Manning Plission H. Ghost viii. 
221 Many who have begun by some small immoderation . . 
have ended . . in a bondage of habitual excess. 

fb. Excesses; immoderate or intemperate acts. 

1614 Bp. Hall Heaven vpon Earth § 18 All immodera- 
tions are enemies, as to health, so to peace. 1679 Puller 
Moder. Ch. Eng. (1843) 320 Those who are for parity in 
the Church have great disppities, and very dispropor- 
tionate measures in their own immoderations. 

Immodest (imp'dest), a. [ad. L. im/nodesf-us, 
f. im- (Im-2) + modestus Modest. Cf. F, im- 
inodeste (1549 R. Estienne).] Not modest, void of 
modesty. 

1 . Void of modesty in self-assertion or preten- 
sion ; arrogant, forward, impudent. 

1570 Levins Manip. 92/43 Immodest, immodestus. 1591 
Shahs, i Hen, PI, iv. i. 126 With this immodest clamorous 
outrage. 1635-56 Cowley Davideis 1. Notes r 3, I hope 
this kind of Boast, .will not seem immodest. 1672 Wilkins 
Nat. Relig. 1. vii. 88 This were to subveit the credit of all 
history ; which is so immodest a thing as any sober man 
would be ashamed of, 1771 N. Niciiolls in Corr. w. Gray 
(1843) 133 If you think this an immodest request, you may 
do as much or as little of it as you please. 

2 . W^anting a due sense of decoium or decency; 
improper, indelicate, indecent, lewd, unchaste. 

1590 Spenser E. Q. 11. vi. 37 A foe of folly and immodest 
toy. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. / P, iv. iv. 70 To gaine the Lan- 
guage, ’Tis needfull, that the most immodest word Be 
look’d vpon, and team’d. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 196 
Tis so made to open, that as they goe along, the least aiie 
gives all to all mens immodest viewes. 1722 De Foe 
Relig. Conrtsh. i. ii. (1840) 63, I have heaid Iiis father 
make him speak lewd words and sing iinniodest songs. 
1826 Scott IPoodst. iii, Whate'er of such lawless idleness 
and immodest folly hath defiled the land. 

Immodestly (imp-destli), adv. [f prec. -1- 
-LY^.] In an immodest manner. 

1 . With excessive self-assertion ; anogantly. 

i6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio _Apo\. Apij, To suriiiise that 

1 liave spoken of them, either with passion or imniodestlie. 
1617 hloRYSON liin. n. 123, I will not speake injuriously of 
your deserts, nor immodestly of mine ownc. 1870 Lowell 
Among my Bhs, Ser. i. (1873I 138 Himself not immodestly 
claimed the civic wreath for having saved the lives of 
fellow-citizens. 

2 . Improperly, indelicately, indecently. 

1576 WooLTON Chr. Manual L iij b (T.), Fie would have 
us live sobeily ; — not wantonly, not immodestly, _ not in- 
continently. 1590 Spessisr F. Q. II. xii. 16 Throwing forth 
lewd wordes immodestly. <1^638 Mede Diatr. 259 (T.) 
These Corinthian women, .discovered theirfaces immodestly 
in the congregation. 1881 Miss Braudon Asph. 1. 217 She 
wears, .her petticoats immodestly scanty. 

Immodesty (impxlcsti). [ad. L. immodeslia, 
f. im- (lM-“) + modestia MoDEaxY. Cf F. im- 
modesiie (1564 J. Thierry).] Want of modesty. 

1 . E.xcess of self-assertion or pretension; arro- 
gance, forwardness; impudence. 

1605 Play Stneley in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1S78) 1. 161 
Count it not in me immodesty To love- the lUiiti whom 


Iieuven appointed for me. 1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 214, I 
thought it would seem meer pride and immodesty in me to 
send Arguments to you. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) 
HI. 63s To expose the great Immodesty of Crellius, who., 
will needs peisuade the World, that by the Word in the 
Chaldee Paraphra.se is no wheie meant a Person. 1869 
Ruskin Q. of Air § 137 It belongs to all immodesty to defy 
or deny law, and asseit privilege and license. 1893 Inde- 
pendent iN.Y.) 19 Oct., 1 may without immodesty say [etc.]. 

fb. In wider sense: Want of moderation or 
restraint. Obs. rare. 

1665 Manley Groiius' Low C. IVarrcs 6g By his cruelly 
towards Priests, and all other kinds of immodesty. 

2 . Whant of the sense of decorum or decency; 
impiopriety, indelicacy; unchastity. 

1597 Daniel Civ. IPats viii. iR ), She shames to think 
that ought within her face Should breed th’ opinion of im- 
modesty, 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 182 Never 
regarding they were naked; .. I woiidied .. at their im- 
modesty. 1685 Baxter Pa/aphr.N. T., i Pet. iv. 3 We 
did too long live . . in immodesties . . and in excess of wine. 
1859 1' 'ennyson Enid q6o It seem’d an easier thing At once 
. . to strike her dead, Than to cry j Halt ’, and to her own 
blight face Accuse her of the least immodesty. 

timmodisll (inmu'dij, imm-), a. Obs. noncc- 
wd. [f. Im-=^ -f Modish.] Not accoiding to the 
mode; unfashionable. Hence flmmo'dislily tzt/zi., 
unfashionably. 

1649 G- Daniel Trinarch. To Rdr. 72 A Band Im-inodeisli, 
or, I wot not what Small singularity of Beard, or None. 
i6go Moral Ess. 4 Disc. Pref. 2 So iinmodishly qualified. 

t Iramo'dulate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f L. im- 
moduldt-us inharmonious, f im- (Im-2) + modii- 
Idt-us : see Modulate.] (See quot.) 

1623 CocKERAM, Imnwdnlaie, to doe a thing without due 
propoition. 

Immo’dulated,///. rare. + modu- 

laied, pa. pple. of Modulate v. : cf prec.] Not 
modulated ; without vocal modulation. 

1765 Patrwiism v. in Sch. Satire (1S02) 318 While, lib’ral 
of th’ immodulated note He screams thro’ all his dissonance 
of throat. 1878 Symonds Shelley ii His voice was. .harsh 
and immodulated. 

t Immoi-sture, Ohs. [f Im -1 + Moisture,] 
trans. To imbue with moistuie, to moisten. 

1523 Skllton Garl. Laurel 698 Of Pliades. .Iinmoystnild 
with mislyng. 

+ Immolate, ppb. a. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. 
immoldt-us, pa. pple. of immoldre : see next. (In 
early examples const, as pa. pple . : see ne.\t, and 
-.vte 2 . )] Sacrificed, immolated, 

_ 1534 More On the Passion Wks. 1296/t The nyght, .wher 
in was immolate and offered in saciyfyce the vnspotted 
lambe. 1551 ExpUc. Cath, Fayth 148 (R.) 

Whether Christ be daily immolate or only ones. 1830 W. 
Phillips Mt. Shiaiiii. 32 Nor were unconsumed The reek- 
ing victims immolate. 

Immolate (iuimkh), v. [f L. immoldt-, ppl. 
stem of immoldre, orig. to spiinkle with sacrificial 
meal {mola salsa), f. im- (iM-i) + mola meal. The 
pa. pple. seems to have been the part first used : 
cf prec.] 

1 . trans. To sacrifice, offer in sacrifice; to kill 
as a victim, (Properly, and now only, of sactifices 
in which life is taken.) 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 6 b. As though he should be 
a dewe saciifice or an host immolated for the . . homicide. 
1619 H. Hutton Follies Anat. (Percy Soc.) 48 Pan did the 
first fruites of his fold present: .. Ceres did immolate .. 
Autumn’s rich prime, and Terra’s golden mines. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 126 They will cut themseh'es 
to immolate the bloud to their Idoh 1794 Sullivan Pieiu 
Nat, V. 327 The horrible custom ofimmoTating the captives 
of war at the tombs of those who had been slain in battle. 
1851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) I. v. 158 Human victims 
were immolated to the Thundeier. 

■|-b. absol. or intr. To offer sacrifice, to sacrifice. 

1628 J. HuME j/ezw'x Deliv.i. 10 They were wont to im- 
molate and sacrifice vnto their heathenish (Cods. 1660 F. 
Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 15 In a certain place theie, 
the Marabouts immolate at this time. 

2 . trails/, and fig. To give up to destruction, or 
to severe suffering or loss, for the sake of some- 
thing else ; to ‘ sacrifice 

1634 W. Tirwhvt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (vol. 1,] gi Should I 
immolate my selfe to publique scorne. 1665 Boyle Occas. 
Rif. V. ix. (1S48) 333 To immolate their own inLliiiatiQiih 
and desiies. . to their Vanity. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. 
Wks. VIII. 278 They had offered to immolate at the same 
shrine the most valuable of the national acquisitions. 1874 
H. R. Reynolds yohii Bapt. v. i. 306 The religion of Christ 
never immolates the Church at the Shrine of the priesthood. 

Hence I’mmolated, I-mraolating ppl. adjs. 

1548 [see r above]. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xxi. 145 In vain 
your immolated bulls are slain. 1858 J. Mariineau TDn/. 
Chr. 139 His [Jesus’] voluntary, .spirit, .becomes officiating 
priest, and strikes his own person with immolating blow. 

Iinuiolation (im(7]i?'‘j3n). [ad. L. immold- 
tidn-em, n, of action f immoldre to Immolate. Cf 
F. immolation (13th c.).] 

1 . The action of immolating or offering in sacri- 
fice ; sacrificial slaughter of a victim; sacrifice. 

1534 MoRprlC/i ihePassion’N'k'i.i-zgSjx Pascha in thebiew 
sygnyfj’eth immolacion. 1552 Aup. FIahilton Catech. iii. 
vii. (18S4) 202 The inimolatioun and sacrifice of the Paschal 
lambe. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 1x614) 66 lmmolation.s, 
yea of their owne childien. 1646 Sir 1 . Browne Psend. 
Ep. V. viii. 246 In the Pietuie of the Immolation of Isaa'-, 
or Abraham sacrificing his son. 1844 Lingard Anglo. 
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Sax. Ck. (1858) I. i. 3J. Inimolation of victims to the gods 
of pag.anisiii. 

b. Applied to the sacriftce of the mass. 

1548 Ridley Answ. Queries iouchhis' Mass iii, The 
Representation and Commemoration of Christ’s Death and 
Passion, said and done in tlie Mass, is called the Sacrifice, 
Oblation, or Immolation of Christ. 16*4 Gataicer Tran- 
subst. 5 That immolation of Christ’s flesh which is done with 
the Priest’s hands, 1849 Rocic Ch. of Fathers 1. i. 17 St. 
_Peda..held that the immolation of this sacrifice was an 
injunction laid upon the priestliood of His Church by Christ 
Himself. 

c. concr. Thai which is immolated; a sacri- 
ficial victim, a sacrifice, an oblation. 

1589 Warneh a Ih. En^. ii. Prose Addit. (ifiiat 339 An Im- 
molation or burnt .‘,acrince, oflered to the Inferiiall Deities, 
IS9 S. Barnes Sfiir. Sonn. hi Farr A. P. Elis. I. 51 ’riiou 
piecious iminolacion of mankinde ! 1651 C, CAinvviiiciiT 
Cert. Relig.i. That which is offered and consecrated 
by the Priest, is called a sacrifice, . .a holy immolation. 

2. fig. Devotion to destruction or seveze loss for 
the sake of something else ; ' sacrifice’. 

01690 Let. to Tillotson in Somers 7'ivriA' (1748) II. 243 
Has not Mammon been made a God, and a Crown an Idol, 
to which the Prince of Or.ange and his Adherents have 
.sacrific’d the Lives of many thous.ands of Men, .. besides 
a va,st Treasure, tho’ it is not fit to be named after the 
other two Immolations? i8_*8 D’Isuaeli Chas. J, Il.viii. 
186 Richelieu, by many an immolation, saved his country 
from intestine wars. 1847 Emerson Ar/r. Men, Sivedenborg 
Wks, (Bohn 1 1. 334 This immolation of genius and fame at 
the shrine of conscience, 

Xminolator (imokhaj). [ad. L. inunoldtor, 
agent-n. f. iinmolare lo Immolate.] One who 
immolates or offers in sacrifice. 

163* Gaule Magasiroin. 303 When the lloste escaped 
from the Immolator (a direfull omen for the sacrifice to avoid 
the^ Altar). i6do Burney KepS. £olpoR (i66r) 2 Manasses, 
an immolator to Devills. 1847 Disraeli 'Pancred in. iv. The 
holy race supplied tlve victim and the immolators. 

f Immole, Ohs. rare. '[fA. \...imiitoldre\ cf. 
F. (15th c.).] trails. == Immolate zi. 

1609 Biule (Douay) Eccl. ix. 2 To him that iminoleth 
victimes. 


tlmmo'Hient, a. Ohs. rare~'^. [Arbitrary 
f. Im- 2 -f- M oment r/i.J Of no moment; trifling. 

160S Shaks. a ni. 4- CL v. ii, 166 Some Lady trifles . . Im- 
moment toyes. 

t Immo’mentary, tr. Obs. rare-\ [f. Im-2 
+ Momentary,] =nt‘xt. 

1662 S. Fisher Aimo. Bf Gauden Wks. (1679) so Out- 
ward Observations concerning Meals, Drinks, Dayes, Times, 
Postures, .andother, .Iinmomentary Fotmallities. 

Immomentous (imome-ntss), a. rare, [f, 
Im-2 4 - Momentous.] Not momentous ; of no 
moment ; unimportant. 

, 1726 y Ker's Mem. Pref. t Neither, are . . his Remarks 
im-momentous, 1805 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 236 
Our newspaper cease to assert the Austrian defeat im- 
moraentous, 1898 Speaker 5 Mar. 294 The Soul ‘ so im- 
momentous' to Mrs, Watson. 

tlmmo-narehize, v. Obs. noiue-tud. [f. 
Im-1 + Monabchisje.] trans. To confer monarchy 
upon ; to make into a monarch. 


1679 OAxp Myst. Iniq. 29 They might , . hy that mean: 
absolutely Immonarchise themselves. 

t Immo-nastered, ppl. a. Obs, nonce-wd. [f 
Im -1 + monaster, early form of Monas'iery + -ed.' 
Shut up in a monastery. 

1622 Drayton Poly-alb. xxiv. 103 Immonastred in Kent. 

Immoral (imp-ral), a. {sb.) [f. Im-2 + MoiiAL 
Cf, F. immoral (i8lh c., Raynal).] The oppositt 
of moral', not moral, 

1. Not consistent with, or not conforming to 
moral law or requirement ; opposed to or violating 
inorality; morally evil or impure; unprincipled 
vicious, dissolute. (Of persons, things, actions, etc."' 

1660 R. Coke Power SubJ. 80 If a man be obliged tc 
his will, then, .every man is obliged to do any thing becausr 
he hath willed it, then which there is nothing can be morr 
immoral and destructive to all society. 111713 Burnei 
Umn ftme I. m. 533 A learned but a very immoral man, 
1730 Butler Anal. n. Concl , The same dissolute immoral 
temper of mind. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Comic Dramatists 
(1887) 596 Morality is deeply interested in this— that what 
IS immoral shall not be presented to the imagination of the 
young and su.scepUble in constant connection with what i. 
attractive. 1848 Wharton Laiu Lex., Immoral contracts. 
all contracts founded upon considerations contra bano'i 
mores, art: void, i860 Pearson in National Rev Oct -tc 
lhe_ times were gross, and their literature is often impure, 
but It Hot immoral ; it does not debauch the soul, 

1 2. Not having a moral nature or character ■ 
non-moral. Obs. rare, ’ 

«276i She-rlock Serm. II, 130 (L.) Whatever reason they 
Ibrutes] have, it is .. exercised only with regard to their own 
wants and desires, and this renders them immoral agents. 

xJ. sb, [itonce -uses , in opposition to moral • 
see quots.) 

1863 W. C. Dowding Life Calixtns xv. 131 To sketch the 
ntoraTs (or mrmorals) of th^e times he lived L 18^ Ainger 
n\ B ham lust. Mag'. Mar. 292 It is thought foolish now tc 
point a moral. At the same time what may be called an im- 
moral, is held., eminently artistic. uannn 

Hence Xmmo'raluess, imnaoralitv, 

y»7 in Bailev vol. H. 

Iinmoralist (imp’ralist). [f. prec. + -ist, after 
morahst.\ An advocate of immorality, or oppo- 
nent of morality. ’ 


1697 Luslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 90 itiose wlio would 
impiove this Principle, .to justifie Imuioraiists. 1857 Miss 
hluLUCK Th. ah. tVoni. vii, That arcli f/w-morali.st, that 
high-prie.st of intellectual self-worship, Goethe. 1880 Con- 
temp. Rev. Mar. 482 The appeal so eagerly made by artistic 
imnioralists to .science. 

Immorality (imorDe-lrti). [f. as prec. -l- -ity, 
after morality, 

1. Immoral quality, character, or conduct ; vio- 
lation of moral law; wickedness, viciousness. 


* luuL luc iiiiHiuiruiUlC unu illlgnilg 01 piOucS UU 

precede. 1664 H. MoRii Myst. Iniq. Apol. 533 Simply to 
speak what is false ha.s no iminoiality at all in it. (Other- 
wise no Mail might dispute or pronounce a false .A.xiome. 
1697 Collier {htle) A short View of the Immorality and 
Profaneness of the English Stage. 1879 Fhoude Cxsar ii. 
II The educated Gieeks . . had no liorror of immorality as 
sucji. 1894 1 £. Sullivan IVoman eg The distinction 

society draws between immorality in women and immorality 
in men is inonstrous ;. .to assume, as men ofien do, that im- 
morality is a glory to them, whilst it is a disgiace to women, 
is ahsind. 

2. Avith an and pi. An instance or species of 
this ; an immoral act or practice; a vice. 

ei 1631 Donne in Select. (18^0) 70 The iininoralitics . . that 
thou dost towards men, in scandalizing them, by tliy sins. 
*751-73 JoRTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.l, The writing of books or 
epistles under boriowed names, and imposing them as 
genuine upon the public, is . an immorality. 1839 Fang 
IFand. Inihayjb Deceit and falsehood aie not regarded as 
immoialjties in the eyes of Asiatics. 1876 Moxi.cv Univ, 
Serin, viii. 162 Injustice is of all immoralities not llie one 
most easily condoned. 

Iiumo'ralize, v. rare. [f. Immobal + -i’/.e.] 
trails. To render imnioral. 

a- 17S4 P iELDiNG_/firi/nvw Proh, May it decrease in favour; 
And be its fame immoralized for ever ! 1898 IPesti/i. Gas. 
24 Sept. 4/2 Even doors, fences, and planks from the wooden 
liouses were torn down - . to serve as fuel to cook for the 
traops. . . Such immoralised people the Spaniards are when 
they aie. .in a fix. 

Immorally (imp-rali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY'-i.] In an immoral manner. 

1727 in Bailey voI. H. 1798 Colebrooke tr. Digest 
HindiiLaiu (1801) I. 347 Not afraid of acting immorally. 
1894 Lhtcaga Adnance 16 Aug., A perverted mind and a 
depraved will, irrationally and immorally swayed hither 
and tluther hy its environment. 

't' Imiliora"fcioil. Obs. rare, [n. of action from 
L. immordrl to slay upon or at, f. zV«- (Im- 1) + 
inordri to tarry,] The action of resting or dAvell- 
ing upon something. 

1640 Br. Reynolds Passions xi. 103 Stay and immoration 
of the Mind upon the Object loved. *666 SrunsrowB Sbir. 
Chym. Pref. (1668) 5 It is a woik of .. difliculty to make 
any considerable immoration, upon those .subjects. 

+ Immorigerous, «. Ohs. [f. Im -2 4. Moki- 
gebous (in Timon, c 1600).] Unyielding, obstinate : 
disobedient, rebellions; uncivil. 

*623 CocKERAM,_ Immorigerotis, rude, vncluill. 1624 D. 
Gawdrey HumiliUe Saints lAverie 40 How iinmoi igerons 
mid obstinate to the commands of God I 1649 Jer. ’I’avlor 
6-A Exeinp. xh i.x. 122 Ungentlenesse, and an immorigerous 
Spirit. 1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 699 Immorigerou.s, 
Iufle,xible. 1732 Stackhouse Hist. Bible 1, 
150 (1. Suppl.) Such creatures as aie immoHgeious, we 
Have found out expedients to reclaim, 

U lo, catachr. Not refined or elegant, ‘ rude 

_ 1647 R, Baron Cyprian Acad. ii We were as well content 
in our iminorigerous loomes, as others in the inaKiiificent 
structures of our Royall Soveraigne, 

Hence Im.mori'g'eroTisness, uncomplying 
obstmacy, 

1649 Jeh. Taylor Gt. E.xcmp. i. ii. 64 All degrees of delay 
ai^ degrees of miinongerouhiie.sse, and unwdlingnesse. 

*®lWOrtal (im^uial), a. ands’A Also 4-5 in- 
[ad. L. iniinorml-is (in pi. = the gods), f. ini- 
(Im-2) 4. -niortdlis Mortal. Cf. F. immortcl (12- 
a If- idimortaled^ 

A. adj. 1. Not mortal; not liable or subject 
to cle.ith ; deathless, undying ; living for ever. 

Tivyius x. 103 So aungelli was byre natyf 
beaute pat lyke a jjyng inmortal semede sche, fi386 •— 
EV^Vi tmniorlal god that sauedesl Susanne 

Fro fals _ blame. .1494 Fabvan Chron. 6 All ihese were 
fh Jn nmnortalj. *526 Tind.vle i Tim. 17 So 

then vnto god kynge eveilastynge immoitall invisible and 
wyse only be honoure and prayse for ever and ever lezo 
More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 155/1 What if ye woulde. ,\mie thm 
hestes had immortall soules as men haue ? i6s6--9 B. Harris 
2) 59 Departed out of this fraile 
immortall one. 1742 Young Ni. Th. vii. 13ns 
Souls immortal, made for bliss. 1885 Finlavson mol 
f 87 A human soul might be immortal— iti 

the sense M living on for ever,— and yet might never have 
^.Q^etemal life —the true spiritual life of fellowship with 

C3HAKS, 4 Cl. V, ti. 283, I haue Immortall longing.s in 
m^e. 1803-6 Words w. Initmatims ix, Our Souls have fish t 
of that immortal sea Which brought us hither ® 

. In Wider sense ; Not liable to iDerisIi or decay ; 

unfading, incorruptible. 

I'l 5 Coifztmv. 140 Of the I awes 

a e^Tef^pS " *6IT immortall". mhens 

aic lempoidlJ. 1644 Milion Areop. (Arb.) 45 The race, 


I whete that immortall gaihuid i.s to he 11111 for. 1732 Hu.mi; 

Pol. Disc. .\ii. 303 The wuild itself piub.tbly is not im- 
I mortal. 1776 Aua.m Smith II'. .V. 1. .\i. in. (iSOyi 1. -."ju The 
precious metals .. aie not necessarily iminoiLal any more 
I than they [the coarse metals). 

j b. s/’i’c'. CM fame, oi of famous works or tlieir 
^ authois : Lasting through an unlimited succession 
j of ages; that will not lade fioni the memory of 
I men ; remembered or celebrated through all time, 
j 1514 li.VRLi.AY Cyt. .V Ifl.indyshm. 1 1’eiry b'oi..) ip, ('I’licy] 

I have ill b.itayle . . Won fame iimiioitull, and e.^eellcnt 
I lioiioni'.s. 1632 Mh.to.n L'.-lllfgnt ijq .Soft Lydian aii.e, 

I Manied to_iiiimort.il verse, 1738 Swim PoL i onrersat. 

I Inirutl. 4 King William the Third, of ever gloiioiis and im- 
j mortal Memory. 1756 C. LeeAs Ass. U'atcrs U. 18 -As our 
Iminortal Boyle has dcMiimistrateil, they tire Loinpoiiml 
bodies. 1840 .'Vlison A'noi/r u8.|ir.sOi VIII, liv. ,(^4 Saia- 
gossa. .has now. .become iiiimoit.il in the mils of fame. 1873 
II.VMliiuoN Intell. Life ix, vi. (1871,1 3;|i It was timing 
tedious years of impusuiimeiit that Bunyaii wude Ins im- 
mortal allegory. 

fc. Immortal herb -. r- I mmohtki.i.e. Obs. 

1731-7 MiLi.i.R liard. Jh'it., Ncranihemiim, .. is vulgarly 
call’d the Immortal Herb, because the FIowxt of it may be 
kept for many Yeans for it has rigid I’etals, which crackle 
as if they were Plates of Metal. 

3. In hypeibolical use: Lasting, jieriietual, con- 
stant, ‘undying’, ‘eternal’. 

1338 SiEi'iii.N in I'.Hls (hig. Lett. Her. in. III. e.-.i With 
immortal thancks fur yotlie inestymable goudiic.s tow.iide 
me. 1586 A. I).\V Eng. Setretnry 1. 11625) 75 The ..im- 
moitall hate, ihat all good men he.arc to .. such kind of 
cnieltie. 1669 Peevs Diary eg Jam, I have made myself 
an immortal enemy hy it, 1681 ‘rEMi'Li, Mem. 111. Wks. 
1731 L 356 An immortal Body of iii.\ tljovisand br.ivr I'lnglish, 
which weie by Agveumcnl to be tonliiuiully recruited. 1696 
I’liii.uii'.s (ed. 5), Immortal, .. tibiisively said of tilings that 
last longer than People would h.ive them, .such .1 \S'oiiiaii 
has an immortal Clack. 

fb. col/tny. Siipcrhiimiin, inhuman, e.vccssivc. Ob.i. 
eiS4o tr. Pol. Feig. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 20S 
Then he besowght ayd, wherby, throwgh his imtmutal 
benyfyt, he might relume safely unto his owtie nobylylic. 
111627 Hayward /'b«r H. Elm. (Camden) 95 A must im- 
mortall and mercile,sse butclierie did arise. 

B. sb. 1. An immortal being ; one not subject 
to death. In pi., esp. as a title for the gods of 
classical mythology. 

16.. Waller (J.), The Paphian iiuecn, .. I.ihe terror did 
among th’ immortals breed, 'Taught hy her wound that 
godde.sses may hleeci, 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. S .She thouglit 
she .saw., her Plushand in a place of JBiss among many fm- 
inonals. 1774 J. Bhv, \N r Mylhol. 111 . 87 1 lod.) Tlirre was 
a war carried on agaimst the 'Titans of B.ihyloiii.i, whom lie 
styles the Inmiortal.s. 1791 Cciwi'i.ii //iW .\vi, 542 ILider 
yon great city fight no few .Sprung fiorn Immortals, a 1854 

H. Reed /-i’cL Eng. Lii. vii. (11-78) 236 Man ,. is an im- 
mortal, gifted with a soul. 

fS- ^opl- B title for the royal bodyguard 
of ancient Persia (sec quot. ; also, for other 
troops. 

1803 Adin. Rif. II. 62 The lilnglisli e.spedition w.is op- 
po.sed lo their immortals, to irooiis covered with trophies 
and .scars. 1823 Cnuiu Tethnol, Diet., Immortals {.Mil.', 
a term of derision applied to soldier.s who never sec war, 
1838 ruiRi.WALLLiVtTi,’ II. \v. 233 A body of 10,000 Persian 
inlaiitiy, the flower of the whole army, who were called the 
Inunovtalb, because their number was kept constantly full. 

b. A person, esp. an author, of enduring fame : 
cf. A. 2 b. Usually in pi. 

Applied familial ly lo the forty mcmber.s of tlie French 
Academy (F. Ics quaranie iinmortcls', with a side refer- 
ence to the fact that their number is always filled up ; hence 
sometimes to the Royal Academicians in linglaml. 

1882 Froude Carlyle I. 421 He might not have been the 
Carij'le, who has conquered for himself among the Im- 
mortals. 

3. That which is immortal ; immortality. 

1841 James Brigand x, As if the immortal within us weic 
telling the mortal of anxieties and griefs, and daiigens ap- 
preaching. 184^ Mkh. Bkowning I/oui'e fif C/ofttis xiii, Love 
secures some fairer things, Dowered with lus iminortal. 

_ Hence ImmoTtalism, a doctrine of or belief in 
immortality ; Inuno’rtalist, one who believes in 
immortality; Immo’rtalness = Immortality; 
Immo’rtalship [f. tlie sb.], the personality of an 
immortal (used as a burlesque title). 

1796 W. Xaylou in Monthly Rev. XXI. 509 Doctrines of 
freedom of the will, immateriali.sm, ’'iminortalisin, and 
theism. <21667 JRk. Taylor Funeral Serm. 392 (L.)The 
iiiliabitnnls of Ister . . were called '''Innnortalisls, because. . 
they saw this clearly, that viituous and good men do not 
die, but their .souls do go into ble.ssed regions. 1817 W 
LtvtoR in Monthly Rev. LXXXIII, 15 Deists and atheists, 
imniorulists and mortalists. 1616 R, C. Times’ Whistle 
etc. (1871) 151 Then shall our corruptible fle.sh pnit 011 
immortalnesse and incorruption. 1816 G. Coi.m.an Br. 
Gmns, Lire xliii. Up their ■'‘imraortalships all bounced. 

Immortality (imjirtce'liti). [ME. a. F. zVzz- 
mortalitd c. in Godef. Comp/.), ad. L. 

immoridlitds, f. immorldlh IJiMOitTAL.] 

I. The quality or condition of being immortal ; 
exemption from death or annihilation ; endless life 
or existence ; eternity ; perpetuity. 

Conditional immortality : see Conditionai- A. i. 

_ a 1340 Ham POLE Psalteric/xc. 10 pat i may get be state of 
inimortalite. *432-50 tr. /Yigffe;i(Rollsl 1. 5 A story is. .the 
memory of life, .renewenge a-s thro immortulite tliynges like 
to peresche. *326 Tindale 1 Cor, xv. 53 This mortall must 
PJJJ on inimortalite. *329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 156/1 
Wheii we . . saye we shall dye . . and tourne all to du.ste, we 
..nothing entende thereby to denye immortalite of our 
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IMMOVABLY. 


soule. 1685 Baxter Paraphr. N. T., Matt. xxii. 31-2 The 
Sadducees denied, .the immortality of the Soul, and all our 
life after this. 1719 Watts Ps, cxlvi. i, My days of prai.se 
shall ne’er be past While . . immortality enduies. 1885 
Finlayson Relig.., Etcrn. Life 86-7 The word ‘ Im- 

moitality’ is often used., loosely. When we speak of ‘the 
immortality of the .soul we sometimes simply emphasize 
the fact that the -soul survives the death of the body ; but, 
at other times, we mean that the soul is destined to exist . . 
for ever, attrib. 1654 Whitlock Zootowia 85 If you will 
believe them [quacks], you would take their Closets.. to be 
Immortality Offices. 

2. The condition of being celebrated thiongh all 
time ; enduring fame or remembrance. 

1535 CovnuDALE Wisd. viii. 13 By the meanes of her I 
shal optayne immoitalite, and leaue behinde me an euer- 
lastinge memoriall. 1608 Shaks. Per. 111. ii. 30 Virtue 
and cunning were endowments greater Than nobleness and 
riches, .immortality attends the former, Making a man 
a god. 1800-Z4 Campbell Lines on Poland 22 In Fate’s 
defiance .. Poland has won her immortality. 1866 R. W. 
Dale Disc. Spec. Qcc. viii. 252 Sliakspeaie’s immortality is 
secure. 

Immortalizable (im^'JtalaizabT), a. [f. 
Immoutalize 4- -ABLE.] Capable of being immor- 
talized, or of becoming immortal. 

189s in Daily Mews i Oct. 5/5 That man is not so much 
intrinsically immortal as immoitalisable. 

t ImmoTtalizate, z'- Obs. ran. [f. Im- 
mortal + -IZE + -ATE.] I rails . = Immohtalize. 

1566 Pain TER Pal. Pleas. I. 114 Which he placed over 
the gate of his castell to immortalizate the gieat chastitie 
of his. .wife. 

Immortalization (im^otalaizt^'-Jon). [f. next 
+ -ATION. Cf. K. inunortalisation (i 6 l 1 i c. in 
Littre).] The action of immortalizing, or fact of 
being immortalized. 

1603 Flouio Montaigne (1634! 630 His [Alexander’s] con- 
cepts about his immortalization. 1830 Blackw. Mag. 
XXVIII. 846 ‘ That amber immortalization ', (the expres- 
sion of a man of genius). 1897 IPcstni. Gas. 25 Oct. 10/2 
It is.. surprising that none of our newly-made millionaires 
should have sought the immortalisation which the endow- 
ment of a great observatory gives. 

Immortalize (im^-rtabiz), v, [f. Immortal 
- f-lZE. Cf. F. iitituoi’iaiiser c. in Littre).] 

1. imus. To render immortal. 

a. To endow with endless life; to e.xempt from 
death. 

1633 Earl Manch. A I Mondo{ibfi) 28 The body glori- 
fied .. shall .. be purified, perfected, and immortalized. 
187s E. White Life in Christ iii. x.\. (1878) 283 He.. will 
complete the proce.ss by immortalising your mortal bodies 
also at the resurrection. 

b. To make (a thing) everlasting, confer end- 
less existence upon ; to perpetuate. 

c 1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau' s Theat. World S ij. Print- 
ing.. is the treasurer that iminortaliseth the monuments of 
our spirited. 1592 Davies Immort. Soul cxxviii. Mortal 
things desire their like to breed. That so they may their 
kind immortalize. 1688 South Serm. (1697) I. 520 What 
are most of the Histories of the World, but Lyes? Lyes 
immortalized. 1715 tr. C’tess D' Annoy' s IVks. 407 The 
King desir’d her not to immortalize her Grief. 1841 Myers 
Cath. T/i. \n. § 41. 157 Errours. .generated by immor- 
talising, as it were, merely temporary forms of expression. 

c. To cause to be remembered or celebrated 
through all time ; to confer enduring fame upon. 
(The prevailing sense.) Also absol. 

*389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 69 Holde, take thy fauors 
. . and immortalize whom thou wilt with thy toyes. 1391 
Shaks. i Hen. Vb, j. ii. 148 Driue them from Orleance, 
and be immortaliz’d, c 1663 Mk.s. Hutchinson Mem. Col. 
Hutchinson (183S) 12/1 The gentile virtues, that so immor- 
talize the names of Ciceio, Plutarch [etc.]. 1790 Cowpek 
Ply Mother's Piet. 8 Ble,st be the Art that can immortali/.e. 
1821-30 Ld. Cockburn P'lem. 211 A geniu.s..who has im- 
mortalized Edinburgh, — Walter Scott. 1836 Grindon Life 
iii. (1875I 31 Those exquisite shapes which ancient Ait 
immortalized in maible. 

2. intr. To become immortal; to attain im- 
mortality or enduring fame. rare. 

1737 Pope Hor, Ep. 11. i. 54 Say at what age a Poet 
grows divine?. .End all dispute; and fix the year piecise 
When British bards begin t' immortalize? 

Hence ImmoTtalized ppl. a, ; ImmoTtalizing 
vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

i6ii Coson., Immortalization, BSi immortalization, an im- 
mortalizing. 1669 Gale Cri. Gentiles i. iii. iv. 59 These 
Divine immortalising drinks, Nectar and Ambrosia. 1694 
F. Bhagge Disc. Parables t. 4 The word of God . . will spring 
up. .to the nourishing, .nay the immortalizing of men. 1838 
Se.aks a than. 11, xii. 250 [Christ] the great E.xemplar of 
iniiuortalized human nature. 

Immortalizer (imputabizar). [f. prec. -k 
-erI.] One who or that which immortalizes. 

1710 Toland Rejl. Sacheverell's Serin. 9 That they 
might have an Immortalizer in each Province. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 525 The insidious immortalizer of 
frail beauty. 1883 tr. Helm’s Wand, PL iS- Anim. 414 
To comfort one’s self w'ith the hope of a life after death., as 
the Getae did whom Herodotus calls oi dSoparifopTes, the 
immortalizers. 

Immortally (im^'itali), adv. [f. Immortal 

-k-LY^.] 

1. In the way of immortal life or existence; 
endlessly, eternally, for ever. 

<21329 Skelton Dethe Norihumbld, 147 His light noble 
estate Immortally tvhiche is immaculate. 1397 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, IV. iv. 144 He that weares the Ciowne immort- 
ally, Long guard it yours. *736 Law Lett, import. Subj. 


132 The first divine, .natme of Adam, which was to have 
been immoitally holy in union with God, is lost. 1833 
Browning Any Wife to Any Husband ix. Therefore she 
is immortally my bride ; Chance cannot change my love, 
nor time impair. 

b. Perpetually ; without withering. 

1838 Hawthorne Fr. -5- It. Jriils, (1872) I. 2 Green fields 
— immortally green, whatever winter can do against them. 

2. coUotp To a degiee beyond that of mortals ; 
infinitely. [Cf. Cicero’s gaiideo immortaliter^ 
r i34o_tr. Pol. Vp-g. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 153 But 
King Edward, rejoysing immortally for the victoiy [etc.]. 
i6zi Burion Aunt. Plel. i. ii. iv. vii. (1676) 100/2 As he 
[Matth. Pads] saith of Edward the first at the news of. . his 
Sons birth, immortalitcr gavisns, he was immortally glad. 
1883 Harper's Plug. June 134/2 How immortally beautiful 
that girl was ! 

Immortase, -ese, -ise, obs. ff. Amortize, 

1462 J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 461 II. 113 Ceiteyn live- 
lode to be iramortesid theito. 1487 Ibid. No. 893 III, 331 
'I’hat ought [out] of the s’eide maners schuld be perpetually 
immortaysed a serteyn londe. 1657 Howell Londinop. 67 
For the immortisiiig and propriation of the Priory. 

II Immortelle (im_p.ite-l, || Fr. zmorlg-l), [Fr. 
(short for fleur immortelle), fern, of immortel Im- 
mortal.] A name for vaiious composite flowers 
of papery texture (esp. PIclichrysum orientale, and 
other species of Ilelichrysum, Xer anthem wn, etc.) 
which retain their colour after being di ied : = 
Everlasting B. 4 . 

1832 Backwoods Canada iv. (1836) 45 The white love- 
everla.sting, the same that the chaplets are made of by the 
Fiench and Swiss girls to adorn the tombs of their friends, 
and which they call immortelle ; the Americans call it life- 
everlasting. 1838 Miss Paudoe River <|j- Desert II. 17 
A tall black cross, crowned with immoi telles, 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. ix. 139 Cliffs, .coveted . . with a beautiful 
bright lavender-cotouied immortelle. 

t Immo’rtgage, V. Obs. rare. [f. Im-1 + 
Mortgage.] trans. = Mortgage zi. 

137s Galway A rch. in loth Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm. App. 
V. 426 The said Clan Teige shuld not immortgadge or pul 
to pledge auny. .of ther landes. 

Immortification (impatifikL-'-Jan). [ad. eccl. 
L. immortipiedtio (cf. immoriijicaius in AKempis 
De ImUaiione), f. iin- (Im- 2) -p morilficdHo Moii- 
TIPIOATION. Cf. F. iinmortification (Fr. de Sales).] 
Want of mortification; a condition of the soul 
in which the passions are not mortified. 

1626 T. H[AWKtNs] Caussin's Holy Crt. 33o_ Sometime 
it [sadness], proceedeth from a great immortification of 
passion. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. f. iv. § 4. 121 Immor- 
tification of spiiit is the cause of all our. .spiritual indis- 
positions. Ibid. V. § 9. 151 A Mate of infirmity, but . . also of 
sin and death, _ a state of immortification. 1834 P'aber 
Growth in Holiness viii. (1872) 133 In a spiritu.al man im- 
patience to die would be no trifling immortification. 

So ImmoTtified a. [repr, med.L. immorli/icdlHs'], 
not mortified. 

1834 Fader Growth in Holiness viii. (1872) 115 One of 
the common delusions of immortified effeminacy, 
t ImmO'table, tr. Obs. rare, [ad, lateL. f/«- 
motabiUs, f. im- (lM-‘-^) + moldbilis (Vulgate) 
moving, movable, f. nidtdre, freq. of niovere, 
mot- to move.] = Immovable. 

1377 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 844 Opinions.. firme 
and immotable. 

t IminO'te, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. immot-ns, f. 
im- (Im-^) -k mdtiis moved, pa. pple. of movers to 
Move.] Unmoved {lit. and jigi). 

1601 Weever Pli-n-. Plart. B iij b, A needle plac’d in 
equall distance, BetwLxt a Load-stone and an Adamant, By 
eitherdrawne. .stands immote. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaig-ne 
II. 180 With an immote and unyielding constancy. 

t ImmO’te, v. Obs. rare—K [f. immdt-, ppl. 
stem of late L. immovere to move into or upon, 
place upon, f. im- (lM-i)-+ movere to move.] 
trans. To convey or put upon something. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, iv. rog Oyldregges salt effunde 
vppon the roote ; Ffor grettest treen..vj congeus or iiij of 
hit ymmote [immoueas]. 

Ininiotile (im^util, -ail), a. [f. Im-- -k Motile : 
cf. Immote ppl. a.] Not motile; incapable of 
movement. 

1872 H. C. Wood in Smithsonian Coiit. to ICnowl. (1874) 
XIX, 213 Propagation by means of three imniotile organs, 
geneially placed upon distinct plant-s. 187S Bennett & 
Dyer Sacks' Bot. 789 The lateral leaflets of Desmodium 
gyrans ate . . iramotile when the temperature of the air is 
below 22° C. 

t Immo-tion. Obs. nouce-wd. [f. Im- 1 -k Mo- 
tion.] ? Impulse. (App. fantastically used.) 

1706 Vanbrugh Mistake iv. Wks. (Rtldg.) 452/1 By cer- 
tain inimotions, \vhich — urn — cause, as one may suppose, 
a sort of convulsive — yes, — hurricanious, um [etc.]. 

Immotioned (iraffu-Jand, imm-), a. rare. [f. 
Im-!^ -k Motion sb. -t- -ed^.] Without motion, 
motionless. 

1821 Moir in Blackw. Plug. X. 641 Still and immotioned 
are the leafless woods. 1834 — Bride Lochleven xvii. 37 
She lay. . Immotioned as a statue overthrown. 

Immotive (imdu-tiv, imm-), a. [f. Im-- + 
Motive a.] Unmoving, or incapable of movement. 

1627-47 Feltham Resolves i. l.xii. 190 Laid in the stillness 
of an immotive cahne. i860 Encycl. Brit. XXL 973/1 
Almost insensible and immotive. 

f Inimotl'ld, V , Obs. [f. iM-f + Mould: cf. 
Inmould.]" irans. To enclose as in a mould. 


1610 G. Fletcher Christ’s Viet. it. xli.\,So fabled Homer 
old, That Circe, with her potion, charm’d in gold, Vs’d 
manly soules in beastly bodies to immould. 

t Isnmou'nd, Obs. [f. Im-i + Mound jA] 
trans. To surround or enclose with a mound or 
mounds. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bartos i. iii. 21S These stiaight and 
narrow stieamed Fennes, And In-land Seas, which many 
a Mount immounds. 1610 W. FoL\<.iiiGUAM Art of Suivey 
II. ii. 49 Collaterage Actiue, ns. .haying, hedging oi shawing, 
immounding, impaylmg, immuring. 

Immovability (im?7vabiditi). Also 4 iu- 
raoeu(e)ablete. [f. asnext : see-iTY.] The quality 
or condition of being immovable ; immovableness. 

c 1374 Chaucer Booth, v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.) So as it 
ne may nat countrefeten it .. for the inmoeuablete pat is 
to seyn fiat is in the eternite of god. 1742 tr. Algarotti on 
‘ Newtoiis Theory ’ II. 183 Our Speculations, .to prove the 
Immoveability of the Sun. 1834 Blackw. Plug. LXXV. 
56 A Tribunal . . whose membeis .. enjoy .. immovability 
from office. 1868 Lockyer Cuillemin’s Heavens [ed. 3) 
343 Modern astronomical observation, .has. .exploded the 
idea of the immovability of the stais. 

Immovable (imz7'vab’l), a. (and sb.) Also 4 
inmoeueable, 5 inmeuable, 5-6 imni.oov(e)- 
able, 6 — immoveable, [f. Im-^ -k Movable. 
Cf. obs. F. iinfHo{ti)vabk.'\ That cannot be moved. 

1. lit. That cannot be moved physically ; firmly 
fixed; incapable of movement. Often less strictly : 
Motionless, stationary, fixed, 

T387-8 T. UsK Test. Love iii. iv. (Skeat) 1 . 207 No leason 
defendeth, that some thing ne maie be in time temporell 
moiling, that in eterne is immouable. c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 
262/1 Inmeuable, immobilh. 1333 Eden Decades 325 
Armies of men passe ouei the immouable ise. 1396 Si’ENSEk 
E. Q. V. ii. 35 The earth was in the middle centre pight. 
In which it doth immoueable abide. 1662 J. Davies tr. 
Plandelslo's Tray. 214 They he down all along upon the 
ground, immovable as Statues. 1774 C. J. Phipts Voy. N. 
Pole 157 By these means the point of suspension of the 
pendulum is rendered much more immovable. 1831 R. 
Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 168 The aiticulations are naturally 
divided into.. the moveable and the immoveable. 1831 
Brewster Newton (1855) I. xi. 255 In his eye the sun 
stood immovable in the centre of the universe. 

2. Jig, Not subject to change ; unalterable, fixed. 
Immovable feast : see Feast sb. i. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 173 (B. M. Addit. MS.) 
I>is nice infinite moeuyng of tempore! fiinges folwifi fiis pre- 
sentarie estat of fie lijf inmoeueable. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Gold. Bk. PI. Atcrel. (1546) P ij b, The . . realm of Egypt . . 
hadde a lawe immouable. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 312 Kingdoms . . increasing to a greatness in the eje 
of sense immovable, and at last concluding in soil and 
dirt. 1706 Phillips s. v. Moveable Feasts, The Immove- 
able Feasts are those, which .. constantly fall on the same 
Day of the Month. 1871 R, Ellis Catnlhis l.xiv. 209 
Words which his heedful soul had kept immovable ever. 

b. Incapable of being diverted from one’s pur- 
pose : steadfast, unyielding. 

1334 Elyot Doctr. Princes 8 It becometh . . to piinces in 
matter of justice, to have the minde iminoi cable. 1600 
E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 16 Resting immooveable tn his 
counsels, and most obstinate in his opinion._ 1759 Johnson 
Rasselas xviii. Heroes immovable by pain or pleasure. 
1849 Dickens Dav, Copp. xxiii, Mr. Jorkins has his opinions 
on these subjects.. .Mr. Jorkins is immovable. 

c. Incapable of being stirred or affected with 
feeling ; emotionless, impassive. 

1639 Brugis tr. Camus’ Plor. Relat. 229 His silence and his 
immoveable countenance gave.. an answer which was not 
favourable. 1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, His features were 
immovable. 

3. Law. Not liable to be removed; permanent : 
applied to lands, houses, etc., as opposed to mov- 
able goods. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr. iii. i. 277 Immouable godis. 1390 
Swinburne Testaments 65 Of immoueable thinges, as of 
houses, or of demeanes, or of glebe, and such like, eccle- 
siastical! persons can not dispose by their testaments, 1631 
Hobbes Levialh. ii. xxiv. 130 All commodities, Moveable, 
and Immoveable. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 84 When an 
Executor begins to meddle with the immoveable Estate, 
before he has seiz’d on the moveable Goods. 1871 Maekby 
Elam. Law § iry Thus land is . . both phj'sically and 
legally immoveable. 

B. sb. {Lazo.) A piece or article of property 
that is immovable (see A. 3 ) ; almost always in 
pi. Immovable property, as land and things 
adherent thereto, as trees, buildings, seivitudes. 

1388 J. Mellis Briefe Insir. Bj, This. .Inuentorie of all 
my goods, moueables, and immoueables. 1677 Govt. Venice 
193 Contracts, .relating to the buying of Houses, Lands, or 
Ships (Ships being accounted immovables in Venice by 
reason of its scituation). <11832 Bentiiam Princ. Penal 
Law Wks. 1843 I. 513 If he has property, it consists either 
in immoveables, or in moveables. 1884 Law Times Rep. 
LI. 119/1 The property, .is, as regards immovables, governed 
by the law of England. 

Iimuovalbleness (im/zwab’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being im- 
movable {lit. and Jig.). 

1617 Minsheu Voc. Hispan.-Lat,, hnmobihdad, immoue- 
ablene.sse. 1727 Bradley P'amily Did. s. v. Earlh, Their 
sj’slem of the Iinmoveableness of the Earth. 1748 Richard- 
son Clarissa (1811) 1 . xlv. 353 The immoveahleiiess I have 
shown. 1831 Hawthorne Snow / mage. Main S Ireei (1 879) 
74 With sullen but .self-complacent immovableuess. 

Immova'bly (im?7-vabU), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY‘-^.] In an immovable manner {lit. and Jig.)] 
fixedly, steadfastly, unalterably. 
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S435 Misyn Fire of Love 4(1 Hyra-self in only desire of 
hys makar in-moueabily. 1628 Le Guys tr. Bnnlay's 
Argetiis Si He immoiieably persisted on his former shew 
of iiiildiiesse. lySx Siekne Tr. Shandy III. iv, She 
leaned upon her elbow immovably. 1843 J. G. Wilkinson 
Swedenborg' s Anini. Kingd. I, ii. 60 The upper jaw is 
iininoveably fixed to the bones of the cranium. 

tlmwiovecl (iin^ 7 ’yd, foet. im/t'ved, imm-), 
fpl.a. Obs. [f. pa. pplc. of Move y.] 

Unmoved, motionless; unaltered. 

1600 Heywood xst Pi. Edw. IV, v. Wks. 1^74. I. 7G An 
immoved, constant, fixed Star. 1634 — Maiden/i. well 
Lest I. ibid. IV. log We ate fi.xt and stand immou’d. 1659 
Shirley Content, Ajax dlyises i, Did he stand im- 
moved As I, when I leceived upon my casque A mighiy 
javelin ‘t 

i" Xiuiuu'd, D. Obs. Also enmnd, emmudde. 
[f. Iji-1 -hMuL).] trails. To enclose or bury in mud. 

1611 Florio, huiolutare, to emnud, to enmiie. 1644 
Digby lYat. Bodies 313 It is naturall for such cold 

creatures to emmudde [ed. 1645 iminudj themselues. 

XmiUTind (imwnd), a. rare. [ad. L. inuuund- 
Hs, f. i/it- + niundiis clean, pme. Cf. F. 

iuunonde.} Unclean, imj^ure ; filthy, foul. 

i6zi Burton Anat. hi el. i. ii. n. v, Through their ownc 
nastinesse and sluttishnesse, and immund sordid inaiier of 
]ife. 1861 Mbs. Norton Lady La G. Piol. 48 Where birds 
immund find shelter dank, 1873 H. S. Cunningh.vm Chron. 
Dnst^fiore (1877) 288 Great were the cleansings, the white- 
washings., in many an immund old town and ill odour ed 
village. 

t Immiindrcity. Obs. [ad. obs. F. inmon- 
didti (1480 in Godef.), irreg. f. immondice im- 
pinity, ad. L. immiuiditia Imhundity. (The 
form was perh. influenced by impiidiciU Iiii'u- 
DiciTY.)] Uiicleanness, impurity ; filthiness, b. 
concr. in pi. Impurities. 

1S30 Lynoesay Test. Papyngo 212 0 fals war Id, fyon thy 
felycitie, Thy Pryde, Auaryce, and Imniundicitie ! 1341 
R. Coi’LANU Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. Q iij, He hath no 
receptacle where to holde the sayd immundycytees. 1660 
tr, Auiyraldtts' Treat, cone. Relig. i. iii, 40 E.xempt fr om 
the contagion of their immundicity. 

t Imniu'ndiiied, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. br-S 
4-MtlNDiii'iED,] Not mundified, uncleansed. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guilleineaii's Fr. Chirurg. 46b/i Then 
followeth the mundifyed and cleane compresse tlierviider, 
in the steade of the immundifyed. 

Immundity (imy-nditi). rare. [f. L. in- 
mind-us Imjiund + -ii’y : cf. L. iiiununditia, but 
this gave F. immondice.'\ Uncleanness, filthiness, 
impurity. 

1870 E. H. Pember Trag. Lesbos Pref. n The ascription 
to Sappho of the various e.xtravagances and iraniundities of 
the common myth. 

Xmmune (imiw'n), «. [ad. L. exempt 

from a public service, burden, or charge, free, 
exempt, f. ini' (Ijll-2) -t- munis ready to be of service, 
miinus service, duty ; cf. obs. F. immune ‘ e.xempt, 
free, priviledged, discharged from’ (Cotgr. 1611). 

Found in the general sense from isth to i7tli c. Reintro- 
duced c 1880 (perh. from, Fr. or Ger. use) in connexion with 
the_ investigation of the natuie of infectious diseases and 
their prevention by inoculation and the like.] 

1 . Free {from some liability) ; exempt. Obs. in 
general sense since 17th c. 

C1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. vi. 237 0 Soiie of God. .of synys 
drope or frande immuyn. 1653 E. Chisenhale Cath. 
Hist. 263 These Provincials were free and immune without 
appealing to the See of Rome. 1638 J. Robinson Endoxa 
IX, 48 The Cochlearia,.will not abide the French Air, 
(which is immune from it), 

_ 2 . spec. Having immunity from hurlful bodily 
influences, as the influence of poison, the contagion 
of infectious diseases, and the like, esp. when 
rendered so by inoculation, etc. (Cf Immunize.) 

i88i LocalGovi. Board, Rep, Medical Officer zooVaet^ViV 
further states that the animalsinoculated with the mitigated 
virus remain immune against further attacks of anthrax. 1888 
F. P, CoBBE in P'ortu, Rev. Feb, 226 But (to use the new 
medical harbarisnpweare never ‘immune 'altogether from the 
contagion. 1888 E.R. LANKESTERin Watts’ Diet. Chem. s.v. 
Bacteria, An animal which had survived an attack of the 
virulent B. anthracis was thereby rendered ‘immune ’ to 
sub.sequent attacks, just as one attack of small-pox renders 
Its survivor ‘immune’ in regard to that disease. 1891 
WooDHEAD Bacteria 372 He was able by inoculation to 
render an animal immune to the action of the more virulent 
anthrax bacillus. 1894 Sat. Rev. 17 Nov. 529 The new 
serum has the power, .of rendering those who surround the 
patient immune from the poison. 1898 Tintes 25 Aug. 5/1 
They had not been able to render animals immune frdni the 
attacks of the parasites. 

b. as sb. An immune person or animal. 

1898 Westm, Gaz, 29 Apr. 7/1 Regiments (mainly com- 
posed of negroes from the Southern States and other 
yellow fever immunes), 

Xmiuunist (imfil'nist). [ad. F. iinniuniste, f. 
immuniU Immunity.] One who enjoys an im- 
munity (see Immunity i). 

1^7 Maitland Domesday ^ Beyond ii. 277 It is con- 
ceded that the ‘imniunkst’ (it is convenient to borrow 
a term Uiat French writers have coined) is entitled to many 
Olathe fines and forfeitures that aiise from offences com- 
mitted within his territory. Ibid. 2S8 The land-lord.. i.s 
an iramumst, or is the king, who, .occupies the position of 
an immunist. 

Xmmimi'ty (inii«-niti). Also 4 ynmunite, 
(6 emenyte, 7 emunity), imunity. [ad. L. im- 


mfiiiitds freedom from public services or charges, 
in med.L. privileged jilace, sanctuaiy, f immunis 
Immune : see -ity, and cf. F. immuniid (1341 in 
Godef Compl.pi 

1 . Law. Exemption from a service, obligation, 
or duty ; freedom from liability to taxation, juris- 
diction, etc. ; privilege granted to an individual 
or a corporation conferring exemption from certain 
taxes, burdens, or duties. Also less strictly or in 
non-technical use: Non-liability, privilege. (Cf 
Fbanchise.) 

1382 WvcLir I Macc, x. 34 Dais of ynmunite [Gloss or 
fiaunchise], and of lemissioun, to alle Jewis that ben iiiiny 
revvme. 1549 Latimer 6 th Serin, be/, lidio. H/ (Arb.) 161 
Theie is sum place in London, as they saye, iinmnnitic, 
inilwiitie. What should I call it? apreueledgcd place for 
whoredorne. 1379-80 North Plutarch (1676) pyo 'The 
Senate, .in favour of his Profession, gave imnuimty to all 
others that from that time forth did piaclise Physick. 1613 
PuRCHA.s Pilgrimage (1614) 327 Enriching. . the place with 
name of a Citie, with biulding and imiiumitie. 1623 Con- 
way in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. i. HI. 155 His Majesty foie- 
sawe an infinite liberty, a perpetuall emunity grauiited to 
the Roman Catholiques. 1641 Milton CA. Govt. i. iii, 
A foul injury and_ derogation . .of that birth-iight and im- 
munity which Christ hath purchas’d for us with his blood. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) L v. 243 The English 
subject continued to pride himself in his immunity fioni 
taxation without consent of parliament. 1897 M,viti.anij 
Domesday Beyond \\. ■z'jqIw an ordinary case the clause 
of immunity will first contain some general woids declaring 
the land to he free of burdens in geueial, and then some 
exceptive words declaiing that it is not to be free from 
certain specified burdens. 

b, with pi . : A paiticular exemption or privilege. 

1338 Starkly England 11. i. 131 Cerlayn pryuilegys and 
preiogatyf. .as. .he schold not be constiaynyd to go forth 
to wane. . wyth such other lyke inununyteb and pryiiylegys. 
1371 Act x^Eliz. c.2g § 5 All manner of Liberties Fiaunchisos 
Immunyties .. geven or graunted to the said Chauncellor 
Maisters and Sehollers of either of the said Universities. 


X090 uiiiLD yy/ic. J mrw (1694) i'Jcrciianduiug. .the 
purchasing of an Immunity or Monopoly to the prejudice 
ofourcountry. 1759 Roueiitson//u?.Nco?.(i8i3)I. i.isCivil 
privileges and immunities were the consequence of their 
victoties. 1828 Scott F'. RL Perth vii, He is the Provost 
of Perth, and. .must see the freedoms and immunities of the 
burgh preserved. 1872 Veats Growth Comm. 128. 

2 . spec. {Eccl.) Exemption of ecclesiastical per- 
sons and things from secular or civil liabilities, 
burdens, or duties ; as the exemption of the clergy 
from lay jurisdiction, or of church property fiom 
secular taxationjf and the fieedoin of sanctuary 
from invasion. Chiefly with an anti pi. 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 768 God foibid 
that any man should.. breake the immunite and liberiie of 
that sacred Sanctuarie. 1324 Sc. Acts fas. V (1814) 286 
That the fredomez and liberteis of halikirk,with. all priuelegis 
& emenyteis thairof. .be obseruit. 1563-87 Foxe A . 4- hi . 
(1596) 93/2 Men of the clergie .. he indued with speciall 
privileges and immunities. 1609 Skene Reg. May., Stat. 
liobt. II, 49 How oft ane manslayer takes him self to the 
iinnumirie of the kirk. 1610 Bp. Carleton Jurisd. 161 
These immunities which Emperours and Princes haue 
giuen to the Church, the Church ought to inioy without 
disturbance, and to withdraw such iininunitie.s, were high 
saciiledge and impiety. _ 1711 Lomi. Gaz. No. 4831/2 'I'he 
Congregation of Irnmunities have, had under their Con- 
sideration the Affairs of Naples, where the Viceroy has 
caused several Criminals of State to he taken forcibly out 
of the Churches, whither they had fled for Sanctuary. 
1883 Froude Short Sind. IV. i. iii. 34 ’'The question of the 
imnumities of the clergy had been publicly raised. 

1 3 , Freedom fiom ordinary lestraints ; undue 
freedom, licence. Obs. 

[1349 : see i.] is83_STt;BBEs.H«rnf. Abus. i. (1877) 143 The 
arguments of tragedies is anger, wrath, immunitie, cruel- 
tie, mini ie, incest, murther. 1639 Massinger Unnat. 
Cotnbai iv. li, To pay your deljts, and take your lechery.. 
With all your other choice immunities. m68o Butler 
Rem. (1739) I, 126 And he.. Is sentenc’d and deliver'd up 
io Satan.. For vent’ring wickedly to put a Stop To his 
Immunities and free Affairs. 

4 . Freedom or exemption from any natural or 
usual liability, or from anything evil or injurious. 

1592 tr, funitis on Rev. xxii. i Freedome and immunity 
from all evil. 1677 Hale Contenipl. 11. 162, 1 have no cause 
to hope for an Immunity from Trouble, so long as I have no 
Immunity from Sin. ^ 1683 Boyle in Phil. Trans, XVI 1. 654 
Three thousand Grains of Water, (whose Immunity from 
common Salt we try'd apart). 1736 Burke Am!'/, 4 A’. 1. xv, 
N or lb It, either in real or fictitious distresses, our immunity 
from them whkh produces our delight. 1834 C. Bronte in 
ivirs. baskell Z. 4^7 It is long since I have known such 
comparative immunity from headache. 1B94 J. T. Fowler 
Aaamnan Introd. 32 Ireland has enjoyed an immunity from 
snakes. 

5 . The condition of being immune from or in- 
susceptible to jpoison, the contagion of a specific 
disease, or the like ; immunization ; see Immune a. 2. 
[So mod.F. immunite (Littre).] 

_ 1879 St. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 715 In one of the five 
instances . . the apparent^ immunity must have lasted for at 
least two .years, that being the interval between the two 
diphtheritic visitations, . *887 Oxf. Biol, Mem. ir. E. du 
hois Reyinond 408 Ihe immunity of vipers from their own 
poison proved by Fontana, 18^ ALLBunVi^/. Med. 1. 364 
ihe animal remains passive while the immunity-confeuinE 
sidjstances are applied to its tissues. ^ 

6 . proposed use. (See quot.) 

1879 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. x. 232 Outside 
this as.sociation there . . was the Household, considered as 
a coipoiatebody, without any relation to other Households. 
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. .The independent pusition of the I lousehokl m.iy he Lulled 
Immunity, as opposed to Community. 

Immunization (iini/ 7 noizt"‘'j 3 n). [ 1 . next -i- 
-ATioN.] Tlie action of imniimizing or fact of 
being immunized. 

1^3 Virchow in IPcslm. Ga... 17 Mar. 7/1 It is .ilsoakiinl 
of immunisation whiub.. .has .ilso gieat di.iwl).iLks ; foi this 
hardening against unjust attacks leads very easily to .1 
similar mdiffeieiice towaids just alt.icks, and . it finally 
leads also to iadilTeicnce to praise and leLognitiun. 1894 
Lancet i Nov. 1044 AitifiLial iiuiimnisation, iveii .ig.uiiA 
diseases liable to leeiirience, such as .inthi.cs. 1896 Ai.iiii 1 1 
Syst. Med. I. 561 The piuccss of imnuulisation is ‘aicumu- 
lative 

Immunize (i'miznioiz ,v. [f. Im.mu.ni; f -i/.i:] 
trails. To lender immune liom or insusceptible to 
poison, or infection. 

1892 in Brit. fled. Jrnl. yo Feb. .379- •'•'o. (ti.uisl, fr. 
German) Emmeiiek succeeded in protecting animals by in- 
oculating them with the tissue juices of iiniiiuniscd .uniilaL. 
1894 Westnt. Gaz. n Aug. .’/j Kxpetience in the ik w 
methods of imnmiiising. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. i,,i 3 The im- 
iminising power of the seiiiin. 1894 .Sat. Rev. 17 Nov. 
.329 III 1891 .. Professor Hankin pointed out that the 
injection of the serum of animals .. immuni.'ed by rcpeatnl 
inoculations, li.id a preventive or cur.ilive effect by ilestioy- 
ing or .neutrali/ing in the blood the piotlULts of dist.ise- 
producing iiiiciobes, 1895 Pap. .Sd. Monthly Feb, 317, 
Prof. Call Fraeiikel first iimuunized guinea.iiigs aLMinst 
diphtlieiia. 

tlmmuT’al, v. Obs. [f. Im-I + MuitAh (f. L. 
murits wall),] Irans. To wall in. 

1662 J. Baroravt. Po/o Ale.f. VII nod?} 121 'the (nip> 
were at their leiigtli immuralled in tliecas or, as it weic, in 
hollow shelves dug in to the w all. 

t Immu'raxe, Obs. {/.Ci. 1.. inunitial- 
Hs, pa. piJle. of iiiiinuiiire to Immuuf.] Imnuircd. 

1593 R- Barnl.s Parihcnophcl vii. in .lib. Gamer 

V. 364 O chaste desires, which held her hc.ui iniiiuuate In 
walls of adamant iinfoiled ! 

Immure (imirwa), v. Also 6 emure, [ad. 
med.L. immurdre, f. im- (Im-I, + wtill (d. 

late L. iiiFirure to wall). Cf. F. emmurer, wlucli 
may be the immediate source.] 

1 1 . traits. To wall in, to surround with .a wall 
or walls ; to fortify. ( = late L. mtirare.) Obs, 

1598 SvLVLSlLR Dn B'artas lI. i, iv. Handic.Lntfh 173 
With stones . ..And clayie mui ter. .he im mures his fort. 1613 
G. Sanuys Trav. 114 'I'licse [walls] .. appe.ire to Imve im- 
mured but a part of the Citie, 1698 Frvlu .-/<<, A. India <V 
P. 75 An Altar . . immured by a .Siiuare Wall. 1746 Tour 
through Ireland 187 It is ceruiin the'rowii sv.is immuied 
long before that Dale. 

absot. 1636 0 . Hvndvs Puraphr. Div, Poems, Eicl, iii. 
(1648)^4 A time to batter down, a time t'imimire, 

2 . To shut up or enclose within walls; to im- 
prison ; to confine as in a piison or fortress. 

1588 Sn.VK.s. L. L. L, tn. i. i.-fi 'iliou weii eiiiurcd, 
restrained, eaptiuated, bound. 1594 — Rich. IH, i\, i. itri 
Pitty, you ancient Stones, hose tender Babes, Whom Eimie 
hath immur’d within your Walls. 1 1645 Howt.i.l Lett. 1 . 

VI, 1, ’'Ds not so tedious to me, as to otheis to he thus im- 
mur’d (in the Fleet). 1^91 Mrs. Radcliui Rom. Forest iii, 
Too long I liad^ been immured in the walls of a cloister. 
1847 pisuAKi.i 7 'aiiayd i. ii, Resolved to bieak his sou’s 
.spirit by keeping him immured in the country. 1879 Di.so.s’ 
Windsor I. ii, 17 .As rebels, .they were immured in jail, 

t b. To shut off, e.xclude, seclude from. Obs. 
1616 R. C. Tunes Wliislle v. 2328 Whom carnall sence & 
appetite immures FVom God & goodne.sse. 1632-62 Hi-.vi.iw 
Cosmog?-. HI. (1682) 130 They live immured from the sight 
of the World, 

3 . iransf. and fig. To enclose, encompass, en- 
circle, surround ; to shut in, confine. Now rare, 

. *583 Studues Anat. Abns. i. (1877) 23 A pleasant. .Hand, 
immured aboute with the Sen. 1388 Sii.vic.s. L. L. L. iv. iii. 
328 Loue firet learned in a Ladies eyes, Lines not alone 
eraured in the braine. 1634 Sir’J’. Heuiiuri Trav. 135 The 
lodge here is in a craggie place immured betwi,Yt two Ilils. 
1723 Porr; Odyss. xxiii. 44 Immni'd we .sat, and calch’d 
each p.TBsing sound. 1820 Scoresdy Hue. Ai-eik Reg. 1. 298 
In situations far immured among the northern ke, 
b. ref. To shut oneself up. 

1386 Warner Alb. Eng. ii. vii. (1612) 30 'They and their 
immure ihemselves at length. i6z7 Lutan w- 
(1631J 19 Him*^eire immuring in BrundusiuiuS hold. 1751 
Johnson RambUr^ No. 180 f 9 Men biccl in sliades and 
suence, taught to immvu-e iheinselveb at .sunhct, 1826 I ) Is- 
raeli ViVs Grey iir, i, To immure hiiubelf fur three yeaib in 
a uerman Univeisity. 

4. To build into a wall ; lo build up or entomb 
in a wall. Also Iransf. 

E. Wilson Spadacr. Duncltn. 9 Halr.s, Stiaw.s, Grain.s 
[etc.] are frequently found iinmuted in Hailstones. 
1808 [see Immured]. 1831 [see I.mmuuing]. 1863 Sir G. Scoi i 
Glean. Westm. Abb. (ed. 2) 64 The end of tlie tomb lias been 
immured in the lower part of the chapel of King Henry V. 
Hence Immu’riirg vhl. sb. 

_ idio W. Folkingiiam Art of Survey n. ii. 49 Iinmounding, 
impayhng, immuring, skirting, Girding. 1831 J, H. New- 
man Cath. in Eng. ii_i; The tortuiings, the staivings, the 
immunngs, the inurderings proper to a monastic establish- 
ment. 

’(• Immu'Pe, sb. Obs, rare. In 7 emure. [f. 
Immuke w.] Something that immures ; a wall. 

1606 Shaks. 'Tr, ly Cr. Pro]. 8 Their vow L made To 
ransacke Troy, within whose strong etuiues The vauish’d 
Helen, .sleepes. 

ImiUUred (imiua-jd), ppl. a. [f. Immuee V. -t- 
•Kp I .] Enclosed in walls or as in walls ; im- 
prisoned, confined ; built up in a wall. 

1596 Edward III, a. i, 17 The prisoner of immuied daik 
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con'itiaint. 1651 Life (1676) 6 Among those 

immiiied irermites of Saint Heimagoia. 1740 Gu/W Z(?/. 
in Poe)!!'! (1775) 81 The doois . . we saw opened to him, and 
all the othet immured Caidinals came thither to receive 
him. 1808 Scorx Marmion it. -x.vv. note, A female skeleton, 
which, fiom the shape of the niche, and the position of the 
figure, seemed to he that nf an immured min. 
Immurement (imiuoMment), [f. Immuke V. 
+ -MENT.] The action of immuring or condition 
of being immured ; imprisonment, confinement. 

1736 Bailcy (folio) Pref,, Iiiiiuureinent, an inclosing be- 
tween two Walls, a Punislunent ii.sed in Popish Countries. 
1733 Smoi.lctt Ct. Fathom (1784) 178/1 By the interposition 
of his wife, who,se aim wms not the death but immurement 
of his daughter. 183s Fmser's Ma^. XI. 275 Her melan- 
choly immurement and tragic end. 

Xiumusical (imi 77 -zikal, imm-), a. Now rare. 
[f. Im-^ + Musical.] Not musical or harmonious ; 
unmusical. 

1626 Bacon Syha § loi All Sounds are either Musicall 
Sounds, .which Sounds are euer Equall ; As Singing .. Or 
Immiisicall Sounds ; which are euer Vnequall ; Such as are 
the Voice in Speaking, all Whispering-,, .. all Percussions. 
1679 Refined Courtier 13/1 We ought industiiously to 
refiaiii from .singing, especially if the voice be immusical. 
1706 A. BcDroKD Temple Mns. ii. 34 What our . . Writers 
fancy of their ..Scales, is known to he utterly Immusical. 
1890 Standard 26 Mar. 3/8 They were not an immusical 
nation. 

Hence Iminu'sically adv., unmusically. 
i6p4 S. S. Loyal .$• Impart. Satirist Ded. A iij. In- 
genious Whimseys, which sound but immusically to a 
Judicious Ear. 

Immutability (imi/itabi-liti). [f. Immutable 
- h -ITY ; after F. i nimiitahUif , L. immntdhilitds 
The quality of being immutable ; unchangeable- 
ness, invariableness, unalterableness. 

1394 Hooker Feel. Pol. m. xi. §.5 Did any part of that 
[God’s] will require the immutability of laws concerning 
church polity? 1611 Bible Heb. vi. 17 The immutabilitie 
of his coun.sell. 1718 Freethinker No. 64 p 8 No Nation 
ever Insisted, so ligorously, upon this Immutability of 
Laws, as the Locrians. 1863 Darwin in Life Lett. (1887) 
III. 8 He has really entirely Lost faith in the immutability 
of species. 

Immutable fimiw-tab’l), a. Also _5 in-, [ad. 
L. immiltabil-is, f. im- (IM- 2 ) -i- muidbilis Mutable. 
(Also in i 5 -i 6 th c. F.)] 

1. Not mutable; not subject to or susceptible of 
change ; unchangeable, unalterable, changeless. 

141Z-20 Lydg. ChroK. Troy n, xvi, He was. .Perseuerant 
and of will immutable. 14.. Circutnehion in Tnndale's 
Vis. (1843) 97 Sothfast kyiig whos regiie is iiirautabull. 
1326 Tind.vlc Heb. vi. 18 By two immutable thynges (in 
which it was vnpo.ssible that god shulde lye). 1631 Hobbes 
Jbeviath. i. xv. 79 The Lawes of Nature are Immutable 
and Eternall. 1710 Prideaux Orig-. Tithes i\'. 170 This 
grant shall remain firm, and immutable. 1821 J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies' Mctr. Syst. ili. (1871) 131 To find... some im- 
mutable standard of linear measure. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 42 We speak of eternal and immutable justice, 
but not of eternal and immutable pleasure. 

b. techn. Not subject to variation in different 
cases ; invariable : used e.g. of markings which 
are the same in all the individuals of a species. 

1621 Hevi.in Microcosmns 2 The greater circles are 
either Immutable as the AEquator, [or] Mutable as the 
Meridian, Horizon. 1706 Phillips, Imtmttable Circlis. . 
are the same to all the Inhabitants of the Earth. 1796 
H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre’s Stud. Hat. (1799) II. 73 Nature 
bestows on every being that which is adapted to it. .accord- 
ing to the Latitude for which it is destined. . ._ Some of 
the.se adaptations are . . immutable, and others variable. 

"il2. [Im- 1.] = Mutable: cf. Immute z<. Obs. 

1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 867 If salvation were by us to 
be gotten, then we are so immutable that we should every 
minute of an houre, cast away ourselves. 

Hence Immivtableness, the quality of- being 
immutable, immutability, 
i6jo Donne Pseudo-Martyr xi. 345 In po-wer of binding, 
and all validities, except immutablenesse. . equall to Diuine. 
«i687 H. More Conject. Cabbal., Def. (1712) App. viii. 184 
The steddiness and immutableness of the Matter. 

Immutably (imi 77 ’tabli), adv. [f. prec. -k 
-ly 2 .] Ill an immutable manner; without pos- 
sibility of or liability to change ; unchangeably. 

1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 282 To be immutably good, is 
proper onely to God. a 1711 Ken Hymnar. Poet. Wks. 
1721 II. 33 God ever is immutably the same. 1853 Motley 
Dutch Rep. It. V. (1866) 229 Immutably determined to 
permit no change of religion within his dominions. 

Immutate {x'mmtet), a. rare. [acl. L. im- 
miitdt-ns^ f. im- - (Im-^) -k mntdtus, pa. pple. of 
miitdre to change.] Unchanged. 

1788 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in. xi. (ed. 4) 213 Having two 
Cotyledons ; and these are either, Immutate, unchanged ; 
-.Plicate, folded ; . Diiplicate, doubled [etc.]. 

■■1“ Immuta'tion. Obs. [ad. L. immutdtidn- 
em, n. of action f. ininiufdre : see next. Cf. obs. 
F. immutation!] Mutation, change, alteration, 
transformation. (In quot. 1 704 = Hypallage.) 

C1S40 tr. Pol. Ve?-g. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 195 The 
younger abatid their pride, while they endevored novelties 
and immutation. 1389 Potteniiam Eng. Poesie in. xii, 
(Arb.) 175 Defect, or surplusage . . or immutation in the 
same speaches. .altering either the congruitie giammaticall_, 
or the sence, or both. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 1. 1. xxiii, 
What dellghtfull immutations Of her soft flowing vest _we 
contemplate ! 1669 Gale Cri, Gentiles i._ in. iii. § 10 Which 

reason of the immutation of this Light, is given by Moses, 
Gen. i, 14. 170/J.J, Harris Lex. Techn., Hypallage or 


Immutniion, a Grammatical Figure .. As in this Instance, 
Dare Clnssibits Andros, instead of Dnye Classes Ansins. 

timinu’te, P. Obs. [ad. L. immut-dn, f. 
im- (Tm-^) -r mutdre lo change.] trans. To pro- 
duce a change in ; lo change, alter, transform. 

1613 Salkeld Treat. Angels toIS (L.) God can immediately 
imiiiute, change, corrupt, destroy, or annihilate whatsoever 
pleaseth His divine majesty. 1646 SirT. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. II. v. 86 Although the substance of gold be not sensibly 
immuted or its giavity at all decreased. 1661 Glanvill 
Van. Dogm. xxi. 206 That .. would be more immuted by 
those greater alterations which are in cadaverous solutions. 

'I' Immu’te, a. Obs. rare. [Irregular shortening 
of immuted. (Cf. elated, elateT)\ Unchanged. 

1639 G. Daniel Eccltts. xxvi. 53 Soe fixt doth vertue stand, 
and soe Immute, With her whose thoughts are truly resolute. 

Iminutilate (imi??-tilt“t), a. rare. [acl. late 
L. immutildt-us, f. im- (Im- 2) -k mutildtiis (see 
Mutilate).] Unmulilated; without mutilation. 

1890 T. W. Allies Peter's Rock 333 A maintainer of the 
Catholic and Apostolic faith inimutilate. 

Iillinil'tual, a. rare. [f. Im-‘ 2 -k Mutual.] 
Not mutual. 

1768 W. Donaldson Life <5- Adv. Sir B. Sapskull 11. 6 
The symmetry of the figure will be disproportioned to the 
design, and the harmony of the whole immutiial and un- 
adjusted. 

t I-mone. Obs. [f. I - 1 -k mone Moan.] Moan. 

1297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 119s He was sort & made gret 
imone [snost MSS. mone], 

I-mong : see Ymong. I-mored, ME. pa. pple. 
of Moue V. Obs., to root. I-motet, of Moot v. 

ImX> (imp),ii. Forms: i impa, (?impe),5-7 
impe, 4-6 ympe, (5 hympe, 6 lump, emp, 6-7 
ymp), G- imp. [OE. impa (or ? impe), pi. impan, 
goes Avith impian to Imp; see next. Cf. also 
mocl.G. impf. Da. ytnpe, Sw. ymp. Welsh imp 
graft, scion, is from ME, Fr. eute (whence MDu. 
ente, Du. ent) is ultimately from the same source.] 
f 1 . A young shoot of a plant or tree ; a sapling ; 
a sucker, slip, scion. Obs. 

C897 K. fELFRED Greasy’s Past. xlix. 381 Sio halige 
Tjesomnung Codes folces, oset eardaS on ffippeltnnum, Sonne 
hie wel begaS hiia plantan & hiera impan, 06 hie fulweaxne 
beoS. • rtizz3 Anc7-. R. 378 Junge impen me bigurt mid 
homes, leste bestes ureten ham peo hwule hst heo beoS 
meruwe. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 68 Of fieble trees 
ther comen wrecched ympes. e 1423 Seven Sag (P.) 1697 
The lorde hadde an hympe gode, Tha[t] in a fayr herber 
stood. 1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. Ixi. 524 The first springes or 
tender impes of the Artechok. 1601 I-Iolland PHsiy xiii. 
viii, About the foot of the tree it beais many yong imps, 
which are such suckers of the sap, that they draw away all 
the goodnesse. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 104 
When the young Imps or Seedlings aie sprung up, you 
must be very careful in. keeping them_ from weeds. _ 1672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 133 [Ivy] is a sneaking insin- 
uating Imp. 

t b. In fig, context, applied to persons. Ohs. _ 
*377 Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 21S Thus hen this lordes ileid 
ful lowe ; The stok is of the same rote; An ympe biginnes 
for to growe. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. .vi. 26 [Oxford] that 
faire City, wherein make abode So many learned irapes, that 
shoote abrode, And with their braunches spred all Britany. 
1 2. A shoot or slip used in grafting ; a graft. 
1377 Langl. P. PL B. V. 137, I was. .Jie couentes Gardyner 
for tograffe ympes. 1483 Cath.Angl. 193/1 An Impe,«i^i A 
grafte. 1313 Bradshaw .^t. IVerbnrge i. 2004 The lytell 
graffe or ympe transcendeth the tree. 1399 H. Buttes 
Dyets drie Ditmer D viij. An Almond-tree-Imp, inserted to 
a Mastick stick. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 270 The 
scions, imps, and grafts of fruit trees. 1706 Phillips, Intp, 
, .a kind of Graft to be set in a Tree. 


+ b. In fig. context, applied to persons. Ohs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. xxi. 124 If this bee happened 
to the natural braunches what shall become of the impes 
(that aregraffed into the Tree) 7 1612-13 Bp. Hall 
O. T. IX. i, God never did more for the naturall olive, then 
for that wild Impe whiciqhee hath graffed in. 1613-16 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. i. ii. (N.), Poor Doridon, the impe 
Whom nature seem’d to have selected forth To be ingraffed 
on some stocke of worth. 

3 . Scion (esp. of a noble house) ; offspring, child 
(usually male). Obs. since 17th c., exc. as a literary 
archaism, or as partly continued in 5. 

c 1412 Hoccleve Ball. Pr. Henry in De Reg. Princ. 
(Roxb.) 19s In the presence Of Kynges ympe and Princes 
worthynesse. 1348 Hall Chro7i., He>i. VIII 242 b. That 
his sonne prince Edward, that goodly ympe, maie long 
reigne over you. 1373 Appms <5- Vtig. i, in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 112 By her I have a virgin pure, an imp of heavenly 
race. 1584 Epit. Ld, De7ibigh hi Beancha)/ip Chapel, 
IVaru/ick, Heere resteth the body of the noble Impe Robert 
of Dvdley , . sonne of Robeit Erie of Leycester. 1611 Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xii. 264 His sad lamenting sonne 
Faustus, a vertuous Impe of those impious parents. 1808 
Scott Marin, i. Introd. 37 My imps, . . hardy, bold, and 
wild, As be.st befits the inotintain child. <11843 Joanna 
Baillie Poems, To a Child i, Whose imp art thou, with 
dimpled cheek,, .thou urchin sly? 

b. = ' Child \fig. and transf. Obs. or ai'ch. 

c 1380 WvcLlF IVks. (1880) 334 A frere hat is a coufessour 
to kyng or to a duke is ympe or pere to a bishop. 1336 
Act •2.8 Hen. VI/I,c. 10 § iDyvers sedicious. .persones, being 
impes of the said Bissliopp of Rome. 1353 W. Watheman 
Fai-dle Facions n. viii. 179 Enuie cannot dwell ther, ne none 
of her impes. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther vii, Art 
thou, .that Iinpe of (5lory? 1645 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1647) 
126 This opinion is easily discovered to be an Impe of 
Pelagianisme. 1796 Burke Bill for shorten. Duraf. Pai-l. 
Wks. 1812 V. 386 My honourable friend has not brought 
down a spirited imp of chivalry to win the first atchievement. 


1809 W. Irving Knickerh. vii. iv. (18,(9) 4°'^ That imp of 
fame .and piowess, the headstiong Peter. 

4 ;. spec. A ‘ child’ of the devil, or of hell. 

a. willi parentage expiessed ; Applied to wicked 
men, and lo petty fiends or evil spiiits. 

Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 63 Suche appereth as 
aiingellcs, but in leiy dede they be yitips of serpentes. 
1338 Bale Cods Promises in Dodsley O. PL (17S0) I. 13 
An ympe though I be of belle, de.-ithe and danipnacyon. 

Homilies ii. Rebellion iv. (1859) 577 Those most 
wicked imps of the devil. 1383 Stuubes Anat. Alms. 1. 
(1877) III An impe of Sathaii. c 1648 Billingsley Infancy 
of World (1658) 94 The Devil’s Impe the Pope. 1706-7 
Farquhar Beaux Strat. iv. ii, What Witchcraft now have 
these two Imps of the Devil been a hatching here ? a 1806 
K. White Poems, Despair 46 Hither, ye furious imps of 
Acheron. 1821 Scott xxiv, Either Flibbertigibbet 

. . or else an imp of the devil in good earnest. 

b. Flence, with omission of the qualification : A 
little devil or demon, an evil spirit ; esp. in 1 7th c., 
one of those with which witches were supposed 
to be familiar ; now chiefly in ait and mythology. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vn. xv. (1886) 122 They 
haue so fraied vs with bull baggers, spirits, witches, . .ti itons, 
centauis, dwarfes, giants, imps. i68i Glanvill Saddn- 
cismus 1. (1682) 18 The Imps of Witches are sometimes 
wicked spiiits. .that have been Sorcerers, .in this life. 1693 
C. Mather Invis. Woidd (1862) 83 We have seen even .some 
of their own Children, so dedicated unto the Devil, that . . 
the Imps have sucked them, and rendred them Venemous 
to a Piodigy. 1706 Phillii’s, Imp, a familiar Spirit, said 
to he attendmgnpon Witches. 1829 Carlyle ilfijn:., Voltah-c 
(1872) 11.134 -'^scoffing man. .shows more of the imp than of 
the angel. <11843 Barham Ingol. Leg., Truants vix, Three 
more frolicsome Imps, I ween, Beelzebub’s self hath seldom 
seen. 1882 Froude Cni lyle II. 53 Enjoying his work [of 
destruction] with the pleasure of some mocking imp. 
e. Applied to a human being. (Often humorous.) 
1633 D. R[ogf,es] Treat. Sacram. i. 123 Will not this 
teach all the rest (e.xcept Impes and degenerate) to be much 
more so? 1730 Gray I-ong Story 44 Thereabouts there 
lurk’d A wicked Imp they call a Poet. 1857 Locker Lend. 
Lyi-its, To Printci's Devil i Small imp of blackness, off at 
once. 

5. A m ischievous child (having a little of ‘ the devil ’ 
in him) ; a young urchin ; often used playfully, 
(App. partly a continuation of sense 3 , but largely influ- 
enced by 4 b.) 

i64z_in Miss Hickson Irel. x-jihCent. (1B84) I. xviii. ig6 
Six Irish children of that town, who suddenly fell upon him, 
.. so that he by these wicked young imps, who were none 
of them, .above eight years of age, quickly after died. 1727 
Swift Gulliver iv. viii, I once caught a young male [Yahoo] 
of three years old, , .htit the little imjs fell a squalling, and 
scratching, and biting. 1826 Scott in Lockhart i. note, I 
was never a dunce .. but an inconigibly idle imp. 1859 
W. Collins Q. of Heai-ts (1873) 24 With a wild imp of a 
Welsh boy following her as guide and groom. 

J-G. A young man, a youth ; fellow, man, 'lad’, 
‘boy’. (Cf. Child, sense 7.) Obs, 

*579 Lyly Euphiies (Ai b ) 33-5 There dwelt in Athens a 
young gentleman of great patiimony. . . It happened this 
young Impe to ariue at Naples. Ibid. 108 This is . . to ad- 
monish all young Imps and nouises in loue. *648 Gage 
West Ind, ix. 26 The mendicant Franciscan Fryers voweth 
..poverty. .Yet those wretched Impes live in those parts as 
though they had never vowed. 1880 R. Buchanan Heir of 
Linne i. Room there, you imps and loons. 

7 . A piece added on, to eke out, lengthen out, or 
enlarge something. (Cf. Imp w. 5.) fa. An ad- 
ditional tag to a bell-rope so that more than one 
person may pull at once : = Eke sb.^ 2 a. b. dial. 
An addition to a beehive consisting of a wreath or 
wreaths placed underneath to increase its height : 
= Eke rAl 2 b. e. dial, A length of twisted hair 
in a fishing-line. 

*S9S Vesiiy Bks. (Surtees) 123 Paid for vj emps to y" bell 
ropes, xij d. 1603 Ibid. 142 Slore for bell imps, xiiij d. 
1606 Ibid. 144 For the greet bell ympes of the length of six 
feddom._ 1613 W. Lawson Oi-ch. Gard. iii. x. (1668) 78 
An imp is, three or four wreaths wrought at the Hive, the 
same compass, to raise the Hive withall. 1788 W. M arsh all 
Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Imp, an eke placed under a 
hee-hive. 1846 Brockett N, C. Gloss, (ed. 3) I. 234 An 
addition to a beehive is_ called an ‘ imp so also is a length 
of hair twisted, as forming part of a fi.shing-line, 

8. attrib. and Comb., as imp-garden, -garth, 
-yard (nursery-garden, garden of plants), •^-tree-, 
imp-like adj. 

*337-8 Durham Acc. Rolls (Suitees) I. 34 In . . semine 
canab. emp. pro le ympyard. c 1343 Orplieo 68 They seten 
hem down all thre, Fayr under an ympe-tre. Durham 

Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 1. 84 Pre custodia ortl Cellerarii 
vocati ympgarth. 1377 B. Googe Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 76 Tire orderyng of an Impe Garden . . wherein as in 
a parke the young plantes are nourished. 1673 Evelyn 
Teii-a (1729) 35 Where Imp-Gardens are poor, the tender 
Plant does seldom thi-ive, 1831 J, Hunter Hist. Deaueiy 
Doncaster II. 6 An imp-yard is what is now known by the 
term nursery-garden, as may be seen in The Booke of Hus- 
bandry by Bai naby Googe. 1866 C.arlyle Remiit. i. 146 
What a childlike and yet half imp-llke volume of laughter 
lay in Frank. 

Imp (imp), V. Forms : see the sb, [OE. 
impian (rare) = OI-IG, impfbn (rare), MHG- and 
Ger. iinpfen, beside which OHG. had (more 
commonly) impitdn, MHG. imp{e)ten. Da. ympe, 
Sw. ympa are from a LG, *'impen ; Welsh impio 
is from Eng. F. enter (whence MDu. enien, inlen, 
Dn. enten, MLG. enien) is supposed to be ulti- 
mately from the same source. 

The history of this vb. and the prec. sb. is in some points 
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obscme, from vantof evldeiire, Tim roue'^pandinE; F. citier 
to giaft, oitc (for ‘^enifiie) graft, ate lefeiifd by Jttuirit;- 
‘.teter, etc., to late h.*eMf> 7 ifitre, 'umputa, tlie latter neuter 
pi, of Gr. cft,(/inToj, -or implanted, engrafted ; cf. tixifiveu’ to 
implant, tnijtvreufLr to Implant, engraft, tfKjburrta Iniplanting, 
engrafting. (There is evidence in the Salic f.aw for a nied. 
1 .. hipotus, scion, graft.l This was presum.ahly the 

sonrcealsnofOHG.?.i«/;/'d«Jnot iiiip/itilii), M IIO. inipieVcn-, 
though some would refer it to \..puiaie to piune. Of'h 
impian^ OHG. tiiip/iUi, was evidently,_ from the OIIG. 
lautverschiehung, a word of eat Her adoption, but was prob. 
derived in some way from the same Gr. souice (?from 
€p.<jnj-etv) ; of this the Oli. sb. iinpa (hatdly impe] must 
then have been a derivative, on the analogy of agent-nouns 
in -a ; so mod. Gev. ixupf from impfeti?^ 

'I'l. trails. To graft, engraft. Obs. 
c rooo Gerefa in Anglia IX, 262 On Imngtene evesian and 
impiaii, beana savvan, wingeard .settan. 1377 Langl. P, PI. 
]i. i\'. 147 Impe on an elleine, and if bine apple be swete, 
IMoche] meiueile me byaheth. 1413 Pilgr. Smulc 
1483) IV. il. 58 Vpon that brauncbe was ymped a graf that 
was taken fro a free appel tree. 1353 T. VVii.son Rbe/, 26 b. 
To ympe or graffe yong settes. 1681 Eurnft IIisl. Ref. 
(i8Ss) II. 530 He gave himself to gaidening and used to 
graft and imp with his own hand. 
t 2 . To plant (young shoots). Ohs. rare. 
cx^zaPallad. on Hush. tit. 142 Then kest adoiin thi. scions 
here and there, And ympe in oon in euery stikis place. 

3. transf, and Jig. ftom i and 2 . To ‘engraft’, 
implant; to inlay, set or fix in; to ‘ engraft’ (as 
by marriage) in a family, arch. 

1340-70 AHsaunder 616 A bienibrasen horde . , Imped in 
luory . . With goode siluer & golde gailich ptired. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 5137 lint Love .. was so imped in iny' thought. 
c 1425 Hampolts Psalter Metr. Pref. 50 Copyed has bis 
.Sauter ben of yuel men of lollardry. And afturward hit has 
bene sene ympyd in wib eresy. 1596 Spcnser F. Q. iv. 

ix. 4 That headle.sse tyrants tronke he reard from ground. 
And, having ympt the head to it agayne. .made it so to ride 
as it alive was found. 1612-15 Fr. Hall Coniempl., O. T. 

x. K. ii. (ye/iJi and ychor-am), Nothing Is more dangerous 
than to he imped in a wicked family; this relation too often 
draws in a share both of sinue and punishment. 1613-16 
W. Bbownr Brii. Past. it. ii, And when thj' temple's well 
deserving hayes Might impe a pride in thee to teach thy 
praise. 1647 Trapp Comm. Mali. i. S It was because they 
were imped in the wicked family of Ahab, 17.. Brown 
On Rom. vi. 5 (Jam.) Believers are so closely united to 
Christ, as that they have been imped with him, like an imp 
joined to an old stock. i8j6 Blackic Songs Relig. ( 5 ' Life 
140 The new doctrine, which the times had imped Into his 
budding soul. 

4. Falconry. To engraft feathers in thawing of a 
bird, so as to make good losses or deficiencies, and 
thus restore or improve the powers of flight ; hence, 
allusively, with reference to ‘ taking higher flights ’, 
enlarging one's powers, and the like. In various 
constructions : 

t a. To imp feathers into or in a wing, etc. Ohs. 
1477 Pasion Lctt._ III. No. 794. 185 Like as the fawcon 
Which is alofte, tellith scorne to loke a down On hym that 
wont was her feders to pyke and ympe. 1580 Lyly Enphnes 
(Arb.) 249 Ymping a father to make me flye, when thou 
oughte.st rather to cut my wing for feare of soaring. _tS89 
Na.she PasQuil <5' Marf. ir Such an Eccho, as multiplies 
euery word, .and ympes .so many feathers vnto euery tale, 
that it flyes with all speede into euery corner of the Reaime. 
1641 Brome yoviall Crew n. Wk_s. i873_ HI. 374 To see 
a swallow . . with a white feather imp'd in her tail, 1706 
Phillips, To Imp a Feather in a Hawk's IFing (among 
Falconers), to add a new piece from an old broken stump. 

b. To imp a wing (or bird) with feathers. To 
imp the tvings of-, to strengthen or improve the 
flight of. 

1596 Spenser Hymn Heav. Beauiie Gatheiing plumes 
of perfect speculation, To impe the wings of thy high flying 
mynd. 15^ Drayton Heroic. Ep. v, 78 Their Buzyard- 
wings, imp’d with our Eagles Plumes. « _i6i8 Sylvester 
Posfhnmi Bonn, iv, Imping his broken wings with better 
plumes. 1648 Miltoh Sonn. to Faiffax, The false North 
displays Her broken league to imp their serpent-wings. 
1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. Ld. Macartney 40 And 
[Fortune] with an Eagle's pinion imps an Owl. i8i6 
Southey Lay of Laureate Proem ii, Aly spirit imp’d her 
wings for stronger flight. 1852 Jerdan Antoliog. II. xviii. 
2SI At the same time Barry Cornwall first imped his wing 
in my grateful pages. i886 Swinburne Misc. 14s The 
highest flight that Wordsworth’s muse could attain when 
her wings were imped with plumes of religious doctrine. 

c. To imp wings on or to a person ; to imp with 
wings. 

1633 G. Herbert Teinple, Easter Wings 9 If I imp my 
wing on thine. Affliction .shall advance the flight in me. 
163s Heywood Londoni Sinus Salutis Wks. 1874 IV. 289 
These are Impt with no Icarian wings, But Plumes Im- 
mortall. 1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 34 To 
see a Gallant flutter, .with no other wings than his Taylor 
has imp'd on. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 439 Imp’d 
with Wings, The Grubs proceed to Bees with pointed 
_ Stings. 1732 PoPE_.^. Bathurst 41 Ble.st paper-credit ! .. 
Ihat lends Conuption lighter wings to fly ! (jold imp'd by 
thee can compass hardest thing.s, 1814 Okks Dante, Para- 
dise xxxii. 70 Behoved That circumcision in the males 
should imp The flight of innocent wings. 

If App. by a misunderstanding of the hawking 
term, taken in the sense of ‘ To clip 
1657 Bp, H. King Poems i. ii. (1S43) 9 God shall imp their 
pride, and let them see They aie but fools in a sublime 
degree. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 39 But imp the 
wings of his toweling ambition. Ihid. 147 Her soaring 
wmgs ate imp'd and all her enlivening faculties clogged, 

5. To extend, lengthen, enlarge, add to ; to eke 
out (that which is short or deficient) ; to mend, 
repair ; to add on a piece to. (Cf. Imp sb. 7 .) 


1592 T.vly Midas v. ii, A woman's tongue ympt with a 
b.Tiliai’s will proote a razor or a laser. 1606 Ciiai’uan 
Molts. D' Olive Plays 1873 1 . 221 All my care is for Followei s 
to Imp out my Tiame, r66i South Acrw. (i6g8) I II. 1S8 An 
ill, restless, cross humour, whirli is imped with Sm.mt, aiid 1 
quickned with Opposition. 1671 CLAEtNOON Diaioiittcs in 
y'>-«cAr (1727) 306 We ought to Imp out these umuoidahli' 
defects witlt an e\traoidinaiy civility and rondesceosio]i. 
1828 Ciaven Jh'at., Imp, to .add, to enlarge. .. It is a vciy 
common exiiiession when applied to hee-liives. 1834 .hm 
II. 'Iaylor Artcvclde 1. ii. (1849I 7 1 'ou have imped me 
with a new device. 

6 . nonce-use. To mock like an imp or demon. 

1839 Bailev (18481 112, I am., with the mightiest 

folly mocked Which ever imped a soul to madness. 

i' Impa'cable, a. Ohs. [f. In- 'I- f 'L.pacdrc to 
pacify, appease + -ABLE.] Thai cannot be pacified 
or appeased ; implacable. 

1571 Fortlscbe P'nycsf yg Sccdc.s of impac.Thle discorde 
and dissention. 1591 Spenser RuiiicsofTiine'},^^ Freed 
from hands of Imparahle fate. 1602 Warner Alh. Fug. 
Epit. (1612) 356 The impacalfle Inclusions of those harhavous 
and vndanted Pictes. 

Hence T InapacaMTity, implacability (ohs.). 

1602 Warncr H/A Eng. Epit. (1612) 355The Impacabilltie 
of the Pictes and Scotes. 

•|- XnipSI>ci'£Lc, Ohs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
pdcific-us, or f. Im-2 4- Pacific. Cf. obs. 1 '. im- 
pacifiqne ] Not pacific or peaceful ; restless. 

a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll i. 3 The Impacifickc Seas of oiir 
owne feares And lealou.sies. 

Inipack (impre'k), -v. rare. Also 7 em-. [f. 
Im- 1 -f Pack z/.] trans. To pack in ; to press closely 
together into a mass ; to pack up. Hence Impa’ck- 
ing vhl. sh . ; Impa'clcinent, the action of impack- 
ing or state of being impackecl (Webster 1864). 

1611 Fi.orio, Impaccarc, to pack vp, to empacl:. Ibid., 

I mhallamenii, impackings or packes. 1867 1 . I. Haye.s 
Open Polar Sea 85 The ice was as closely impacked behind | 
u.s as before us. j 

XmpaiCt (i'mpcekl), sb. [acl.I,. type ’^impaci-ns 
sb,, f. ppl. stem of impingh-e to Impinge, Cf. i 
mod.F. impact.'] The act of impinging ; the striking j 
of one body against another; collision. Chiefly in j 
Dynamics, in reference to momentum. ' 

1781 Br. Wat.son Client. Ess. (1784) I. 165 note, The same ] 
rule, by which common velocity of hard or non-elastic bodies 
after their impact . . is calculated. 1795 Southey yoan of 
A rc VIII. 228 The English chief. Pointing ag.Tin his arbalist, 
let loose _The_ string ; the quarrel, by that impact driven, 
True to its aim, fled fatal. 1862 Times 7 Mar., No such 
satisfactory results in the way of ie.sisting the tremendous 
impact of the shot have been obtained from any other 
target. 1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 56 The impact of atoms 
of oxygen against atoms of sulphur. 1866 Huxley J'hys, 
ix. (1872) 221 The impact of the vibrations of the luminous 
ether on the letina. 

aitrih, 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. 146 We 
aie. .diiven to the impact theory as the only tenable one. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 63 In any given perception 
there is a something which has been communic.ated to it 
[the mind] by an impact, or an impression ab e.xtia. 1874 
Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. 7 The impact of barbarian con- 
quest split up the unity of the Latin tongue, 
i* Xmpa>*ct, ppl. a. Ohs. [ad. L. impact-us, pa. 
pple. of zmping^e to Imitnge.] = Impacted (of 
which, in later use, it was prob. taken as a short- 
ened form). Const. Oispple. or adj. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. i. iv. 3 When . . there are humours 
impacte in anye part. 1587 M. Grove Pelops ttf Hippod. 
(1878) 81 From hir whose picture still I fynde within my 
blest impact. ^ 1647 H- More Song of Soul in. i. ix, All 
these forms. .That sense or phansie ever had impact. 1652 
French Vorksh. Spais. 43 A cold, crass slimy morbifick, 
or a hot Impact matter. 

Impact (impse-kt), v. [orig., and usually, in 
pa. pple. impacted, which was prob. directly f. L. 
impaci-us -f -edI (see Impact ppl. a. and Im- 
pacted) ; the verb proper being a later back-for- 
mation from this. See -ED 1 2, and cf. Compact z^.i] 

1 , trans. To press closely into or in something ; 
to fix firmly in ; to pack in. 

1601 Holland A’AVzy xx. xxi. II. 73 The seed of this hearbe 
remoqveth the tough humours bedded in the stomacke, how 
hard impacted soever they be. lyog Blair in Phil. Trans. 
XXVIl. 75 These Pyramids, which receive the Hairs, are 
impacted in the Cutis, a 1791 Wesley Senn. Ixxxii. 1. 5 
Wks. 1811 IX, 417 Impact fire into iron, by hammering it 
when red hot. 1897 Allbutt SystJlied. III. 835 A stone- 
h^ mass . . which had become impacted in the lower ilium. 

2 . To stamp or impress (gin something), rare. 

1677 Qki.-e.Crt. Gentiles iv. Proem 4 Ideas or notion.s im- 
pacted on the mind. Ibid. 442 Every. .Creature has a law 
impacted or impressed on its Being. 

Xmpact€d (impgckted), ppl. a. [See Impact 
V.] Pressed closely in, firmly fixed. 

1683 Salmon Doran Med. it. 463 To melt (as it were) any 
impacted humor, though never so tough, c 1720 W. Gibson 
F arrter’s Dispens. i. (1734) 25 To ripen and dissolve hard 
impacted Humours, 1856 Kane Arct. Exfl. I. xxi. 267 
The fine impacted snow-dust of winter. 

Iiupactiott (impse-kjan). [ad. L. impaction- 
em,^ n. of action f. impingh-e to Impinge.] The • 
action of becoming, or condition of being, im- 
pacted or firmly fixed in. 

*739 !• Huxham Fevers (1750) 176 To prevent the further 
Impaction of the obstructing Lentor. 1853 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xxtv. (1856) 197 In case of accident or impaction 


fill tber nni ili. 1873 T. II. (lid 1 Inf tod . Pathol, icil, '■) ,| > 
.Sudden obstinction of the tiiinlaliun b^ the iinp.uiuin ni 
an einbolus in one of the l.'■llRl■l .Tileiie . 

Impa'Ctly, adv. rare. [f. Impact ppl. a. h 
-hY-.J With linn iirSxioii or close [nes'uie. 

1862 ytnl . . Koc . Arl ^ X. 32 -, 0 .\ tube iif 2) iuche iiii 
p.ictly sir-iiied, was suhjei ted to a lone of 2.1.. toir.. 

Imija'ctinent. [f. Imp.ut c. i- -mext.] 
Impaction. 

1853 Kant. Grinnell F.xp, w. 158 lie . (nun^eUd le, to 
prepaie for the chances of an iinp.u'tnieiit |in the ii e). 

Irapail, obs. form of Lmpai.i:. 

Impained: see Impandd. 

Impaiut (inipt'^'iU), rc [f. Im-I + Paint zc] 
trans. To paint upon somethitig, depict. 

1596 SiiAKS. 1 Hen. //', v. i. 80 Nener yet did Insimei- 
1 ion want .Such water eolmns, to iniiiaiiu his etiuse. 1729 
Savage irouilorcr in. 83 O'er aliais thus, iinpainted, wo 
behold Half ciicling ak'iies shout in rays of gold. 

Impair (impc‘>M), sh.^ Obs. or ar,h. Also 7 
em-. [f. Tmi’AIII v.] An net of imji.'iitiiiff ; the 
fact of being impaired ; im]iairment, 

1568 North ti. Giicuara's Dialt Pr . 11;, Sr) 371 llalfe a 
dishonour, and an iinpttir of Ids credit. 1598 Ihni'MAN 
AihilU’i Shield in //uwnv (1874) 13 Not is it nunc iinindr 
to an honest and absolute man’s sntfu ivni.y to have (c.w 
friends, tliaii [etc.]. i6iz — U-'idowes T. I'lays 1B71 III. (6 
I’ockel it .It's no impaire to thee : thegieatest doo 't. i6t5 
G. Sandv.s Trail. 102 Such and such like affi 101 li diey > etucly 
without einpaire to themsehies. 1677 JUin Prim. i hig. 
Man. IV. iii. 318 An impair of that .Soveieignty imd Itoininiiui 
over the Creatures. 1848 J. A. Caui.vi 1 ti. Pante'x I nje> no 
28 To keep its beauty from impair. 

I'lupairf (and sh.'t-,. [Cf. F. unetjtial 

(14S4 in Godef. Compl.), .anti pair.] 

1 1 . (?) ‘ Unsuitable ’ (T.), unfit; inferitir. Oht, 
(But the reading is disputed.) 

1606 SiiAics. Tr. A Cr. iv. v. 103 iFoI. i) Vet glues he tint 
till iudgement guide his bounty, Nor dignifies an iinpalie 
[(le. I impare ; Globe, etc. impure] thought with lucath. 

2 . Not paired ; not forming one of a pair ; odd. 
b. sb. An unpaired individual thing; an odd one. 

_ 1839-47 Todd Cyil. Anal. III. B29/1 This iinp.air bone ,. 
is .. the representative of the superior occipitals of Cuvier. 
1880 J. AnnucRO.MBY in Academy -it, Oct. 294 A Grouping 
the letters in two sets of jtairs ami an iinpaii, which again 
pair.s with the other impairs. 

Impair (impe >-i), v. F onus : a. 4 ampayi’-i, 
anpayr-i, apayr-i, etc. (see Api’AIH). / 3 . 4 6 
enpeire, -peyre, -paire, -payre, empeyre, 4 7 
empare, empeire, -paire, -payre, 5 enpare, 

7 empair. 7. 5-7 impaire, -payre, C impeire, 
impere, inpayre, 6-7 impare, 7- impair. [The 
current form impair is a iiartially Latinized re- 
fashioning of the earlier empaire, empeire, a. GF. 
empeirer, ampeirer to make worse Lai, tyjje 
*impeidrcire to malce worse, f. im- (Im- f ) + peior 
worse. The earliest form was anipayre, whence 
apeyre Appair. Empeyre, closest to contemporary 
F'rench, was commonest in i5-i6th c. Late in 
15th c. the prefix began to be spelt im- after Lat,, 
giving the current impair, which has su]>eisedcd 
empair smee: tri66o. Cf. Appair, Pair, Empy're,] 

1 . trans. To make worse, less valuable, or 
weaker ; to lessen injuriously ; to damage, injure. 

[a. X297-1643 : see Appair i.] 

_ ft. c 1374 CuAVCEnBoeth. tv.pr. ili. 93 (Camb.MS.)Tlianne 
is the Meede of goode folk swich hat no day .slnal enpeyren 
it. C137S Cato Major w. xxxiv. in Anglia VII, Empeyre 
hou noujt hire fame. 1494 Fabvan Citron, vii. cc.vxxiv. 270 
y» cytie of Danas .. he a.ssauted and enpayred very .sore. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 1 1 253 b, The possession might 
seme to be enpaired. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 315 In 
hope that I sboulde recover my health, which sicknesse had 
empayred. 1602 Fuluccke znd Ft. Parall. 22 Whereby 
hee was empeired and became worse. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. II. ii. § 77 It never wastes nor empairs an Estate. 
1658-78 Phillips, Empair [1696 (ed. 5) Impair], 
y. 1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 19 The defence of this land 
..[is] impaired. 1533 Morr Debell. Salem Wks. 1029/2 
[It] yet lielpeth not hys matter, but impayreth it much. 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 665 Satan, .could not beare Through 
pride that sight, and thought himself impaird. 1703 Moxon 
RIech. Exerc. 239 No time will impair or decay those Grey 
Kentish Bricks, 1742 Young Nt. Th. vn. 986 This argu- 
ment is old ; but truth No yeais impair. 1862 Sir B. Brodid 
Psychol. Inq. II, ii, 50 The best memory may be impaired 
by neglect, 
b. rejl. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. Iv. 14 They empayre them self so 
moche that they may not lerne no good. 1484 — Ciirial 3 
Wyse men . . for none auauncement ne hauyng of good en< 
payre not them self. 

c, pass. 'To be destitute of, or badly off for. 
1591 Horsey Trav. (Hakluyt Soc.I 255 If I wear im- 
paved of mony, he would send me out of his own treasur. 

2 . intr. (for refl.) To grow or become worse, 
less valuable, weaker, or less ; to suffer injury or 
loss ; to deteriorate, fall off, or decay. ? Obs. 

[a. 1340-1581 : see Appair 2.] 

ft. c\jga Sir F'erumh. 4691 pe power of hem enpayrede 
faste. i486 5 A St. Albans Cvjb, The Eyghen will swell 
and empeyre in her hede. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxix. 279 The kynge..Iay sore sicke..and euery daye he 
enpayred worse and worse. 1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. 41 
Flesh may empaire, . . hut reason can repaire, 1600 F. 
Walker Sp. Mandeville 71 a, The sicke Gentleman daily 
so empaired in health. 

y. 1523 Ld, Berners Frofss. I, ccxlv. 364 The prince dayly 
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iinpered of a sickiiesse. 1573 Twynk Plnsickc ngst. Fort. 
II. xxviii. 205 a, All thinges inipaire, and goe backewarde. 
i648_Boylc Seraph. Love (i6do) 152 Coelestial Pleasures . . 
not impairing by being used Long. 1729 SvvirT Lett, to 
Pope Wks. 1761 VIII. 93 When years inciease, and perhaps 
your health iinpair.s. 1827 Souriicv in Life (1850) V. 284 
His own health and faculties sensibly impahing day by day. 
Xiupai'rable, «. rare, [f, Impair v. + -ablr.J 
Capable of being impaired. 

«t665j.G GODWIN Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 26 Though 
his power of executing . . be not impaiied, nor indeed im- 
pairable. .by any negligence, unfaithfulness, ov unfiuitful- 
ness of men. 1678 Cudworth InUll. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 565 
Souls.. Self-improvable and Self-impairable. 

Impaired (impeo'jd), ppl. a. [f. Impair v. + 
-EO 1.] Rendered worse; injured in amount, quality, 
or value ; deteriorated, weakened, damaged. 

1611 Sphed Uist. Gt. Brit. IN. viii, (1632I 563 Heiepaired 
with large diet his impayred Urns and sinewes. 1719 
lior.iNcaROKii in .Swi/t'n Lett. (1766) II. 4 Those fancy'd 
ills, so dreadful to the gre.at, A lost election, or impair’d 
estate. 184s SroCQUEr.iiR Hcmdbk. Brit. India {I'&zf) 170 
Hamilton . , was necessitated by an impaired constitution 
to return to England. 

Impairer (impeo-ror). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 
One who or that which impaiis. 

a 1586 SiDNCV Arcadia (1622) 215 The quiet mind (whereof 
my selfe empairer is). i6io W. Folkingiiam Art o/Snrz>ey 
i. x. 31 Wheat, Barley, Woade .. are gieat impairers and 
soakers of the soyle. Warburton (Mason), Im- 

moderate labour and immoderate study aie equally the 
impairers of health. 

Impairing (impe»’rig) , vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-iNai.j The action of the verb Impair ; making 
vvor.se, deterioration, impairment, 
c 1380 WveuF IF/cs. (1880I 389 It is enpeyringe not oonly 
of oone estate of Jje chirche, but of alle ))ie. m4So Doitr. 
Gatieuis in fyll cf Breyniford (Ballad Soc.) 39 With-oute 
henpeyring of \>y persone. 1313 Douglas Plineis Concl. 
10 And heir my nayme remane, but enparing. i6i8 
Latham cind Bk. Falconry (1633) 7 Other danger.s that 
may grow to the great impairing of her health. 1711 
SiiAFTESB. Charac. (1737) II. 174 The impairing of anyone 
part iniLst. .tend to the disorder and ruin of other parts. 

Impairing, ppL a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2.] 
That impairs. 

1666 Bovi.c Orig. Formes <S- Qnal. (1667) 176 That Impair- 
ing Alteration of Texture we call Rottennesse, 

Impairment (impeo’Jment). Forms : see 
Impair v. ; also Appaibment, [a. OF. empdre- 
ment, raod.F. empirement (12th c. in Littre), f. 
empeirer, enipirer to Impair : see -ment,] The 
action of impairing, or fact of being impaired ; 
deterioration ; injurious lessening or weakening. 

1340 Ayenb. 148 Yef he ne dejj wy)j-oute emparement. 
C1400 St. Ale.xius (Laud MS.) 253 To londe \>s.i gonnen 
aryuen alle, Wibouteii enpeirement. 1531-* Act 23 Hen. 

VIII, c. 9 § 2 To the great impeirement & dlminucions of 
their good names and honesties.^ i6n Sjcud Hist.Gt. Brit, 

IX. vhl. (1632) 582 A greater impayrement of his hopes. 
1651 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 98 A manifest impairment 
of his health. 1861 Wyntcr Soc Bees, Brain Diffic. 471 
The following extraordinary impairment of memory. 

Impalace (impae-les), v. Also 7 em-. [f. Im -1 -i- 
Palace.J trails. To place or install in a palace. 
Hence ImpaTaced (-est)///. 12., installed in a palace. 

i6ii Florio, Intpalazzars, to empallace. 1795 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Rev. XVIII. 543 In impalacing the magistrate. 
1839 Baii.ey Fesins v. (1852) 62 One or two, impalaced, 
mitred, throned, And banqueted, burlesque . . The holy 
penury of the Son of God. Ibid, xxv. 438 The impalaced 
prisoner of the breast. 

t ImpaTatable, a. Ols. rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Palatable.] Not palatable, unpalatable. 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk 11 . 88 And render it altogether 
impalatable to stock, 1792 A. Young Trav. France iis 
A thing . . equally impalatable and unconstitutional, 1814 
Mrs. West Alicia De Lacy IV. 68 The grandeur and 
luxury.. were impalatable, becau.se in.secure, 

t liupala’tion. Obs. rare. [f. Impale v. -i- 
-ATioN.J = Impalement 4. 

1744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 357 Impalation 
is a most tormenting punishment of malefactors. 

Impale (imp^'’!), v. Forms : a. (6 enpale), 
6-9 empale, 7 empail(e, (empall, empal). 4. 
6-7 impayl, (impall), 7 impail, (impal), 6- 
impale. [a. F. empale-r (Froissart), ad. med.L. 
impaldre ‘in palum impingere’ (Du Cange), f. 
hn- (Im- 1 ) + pdl-us stake (cf, late L. pdJdre to 
support with stakes, prop up).] 

1 . irans. To enclose with pales, stakes, or posts ; 
to surround with a palisade ; to fence in. Now rare. 

a. 1601 Holland 11 . si6_ Minding to mound and 
empale his cottage round about with a fence of an hedge. 
1610 — Camden's Brit, ii, 73 (Ireland) Their country goeth 
under the tearrae of The English Pale, because the first 
Englishmen .. did empale for themselves certaine limits in 
the East part of the Hand. 1634-S Brereton Trav, (Chethatn 
Soc.) 44, I saw a pool empaled wherein were pell-starts. 

jS. 1330 Palsgr. 590/1, I impale, I close a grounde or a 
parke with pales, y? emparque. 1614 Raleigh Azr A World 
HI. (1634) 61 The same wall which . . had preserved their 
lives, by holding out the enemy did now impale them. 1766 
Pqrny Heraldiy iv. (1777) 64 The Pale denotes Strength 
and Firmness, and has been bestowed to impaling Cihe.s. 
184s Hood Fairy Tale 21 So he might impale a strip of soil. 

b. transf. and Jig. To surround or enclose as 
with a palisade ; to shut in, hedge about, confine, 
hem in. Now rare. 

Yol, V. 


a. 1581 J. Bell //addon's A nsw. Osor. 33 Men . . that are 
empaled within the boiindes of the Church. i6iz Drayton 
Poly-olb. ii. 24 Where Portland, .doth overpeere the maine, 
Her rugged fiont empal’d (on every part) with rock-s. 1675 
Grew Anat. Trunks i. ii. §25 Every single Milk-Vessel 
being empaled or hemmed in with an Arch of Roriferous 
[vessels], 

S. 1S79 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 899/1 Wee must . . 
keepe ouiselues stil within the parke wheiein God impaled 
us with his word. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 100 
Welcomed by the Quene, who . . impales him in her armes, 
and cryes for joy. 1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 520 Bristles high 
impale his hoirid chine. i86o Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) 
X'. § 465 It would have been impaled in a nook of the very 
drop of water in which it was brought forth. 

't' e. Mil. To enclose or surround (troops) for 
defence, as with other troops, or with wagons, etc. 
(Improperly, To set in array, draw np.) Ohs. 

a. 1553 Brpnde Q. Cnrtius in. 28 Nabarranes empaled 
the battell on the light hand with a great power of horse- 
men, and xxx. thousand sling ers and archers. 1569 Stocker 
tr. Diod. Sic. in. ii. 105 He enpaled his Campe with hys 
carriages. 1578 Hunnis Hivcfnl Honey, Gen. xxiv. 16 
Against tliese five, the other fower Their Battailes did 
empale. 1641 Baker Chron. (1679) 232/2 The Battel, .con- 
sisted of a thousand Bill-men empaled with two thousand 
Pikes. 

p. 1579 Digges Straiiot. 102 To set his souldyours that 
the best armed impale the rest. 1635 B-arriffe PHI. Discip. 
cx. (1643) 343 Impaling the reere, with the Wagons, Carts, 
and Baggage. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 11. (1851) 60 The 
Legionaries stood .. impal’d with light armed. 

2 . To surround for adornment; to encircle, as 
with a crown or garland; to border, edge (with 
decoration). Obs. or arch. 

a. 1553 Brende Q. Curtins Ddvj, Garmentes of linnen 
clothe embrodeied with golde, and empaled with purple. 
1630 Bratkwait Eng. Gentlem. (1641) 247 A crowne of 
glory shall empale you. 1686 Goad CelesL Bodies ii. vii. 
252, I cannot . . empale each Page of this Discourse with a 
Black mouining Lig. 

§■ iSSfi Eden Decades 163 Fethets and quilles impaled 
with golde. 1589 Greene Menaphon Livb, He impalkd 
the head of his yoiig nephew, .with the crowne and diademe 
of Arcadie. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 69 A Hand . . impail’d 
about with rayes. 1B60 Ld. Lvtton Lucile ii. iv. § 1. 126 
All the laurels that ever with praise Impaled human brows. 

3 . Her. To combine (two coats of arms, as those 
of a husband and vvife) by placing them side by 
side on one shield, separated palewise, i. e. by a 
vertical line down the middle. (Also said of one 
coat of arms, with the other as obj.) 

a. i6ti Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. v. 212 Their, , marriages 
are made knowne by the sculpture of an hand in hand, and 
the Coat-armes of the parties empaled. 1725 Land, Gnz. 
No. 6382/3 The Escoclieon of the Arms of the Order em- 
paling those of the Sovereign. 1872 0 . Shipley Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms s.v. Arms, A_ bishop empales his family coat- 
of-m ms with the arms of his see. 

( 3 . 160S [see Impaling vbl. sA]. 1610 Guillim Heraldry 
vt. ii. (i6ii) 256 Receiued as an augmentation of honour .. 
impaled with her paternall coat. 1787 Porny Heraldry 
(ed. 4) Gloss, i88z Cussans Her. xii. (ed. 3) 166 A man 
marrying an Heiress . . During her father’s lifetime . . her 
husband only impales her Arms. 

■^h. Jig. To place side by side (for comparison, 
or as being equal in dignity), Obs. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixxi. (1739) * 93 ) I 
thus impaled these three, that the Reader may the better 
discern how they relate^ each to other. _ 1655 Fuli.er Ch. 
Hist. I. V. g 19 The Admission of St. Patrick, .to be match’d 
and impaled with the Blessed Virgin in the Honour thereof 
i6S9 H. L’Estrangd Alliance Div. Offices Pted. 4 You may 
view them in one scheame..as they stand impaled. 

4 . To thrust a pointed stake through the body 
of, as a form of torture or capital punishment ; to 
fix upon a stake thrust up through the body. 

0. 1678 R. L'Estkange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 193 Wild 
Beasts to devour us ; Stakes to Empale us. 1713 Addison 
Cato III. v, Let them .. be .. empal’d and left To writhe at 
leisure round the bloody stake. 

( 3 . 1613 PuRCHAS Tilgrimage (1614) 389 He impaled thi-s 

Caragoses in the way on a sbarpe stake fastened in the 
ground. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blatur's Trav. 100 note. 
To be impaled is to have a stake thrust thorough the funda- 
ment and to come out of the mouth. 1668 Bond. Caz. No. 
286/3 I he Visier .. caused the Greek to be impaiied. 1828 
G. W. Bridges Ann. fasnaica II. xv. 205 In a general 
massacre of the whites some were impaled by the savage 
hands of their own domestic slaves. 1859 Tennyson Vivien 
567 The King impaled him for his piracy. 

b. transf. To transfix upon, or pierce through 
with, anything pointed ; Jig. to torment or render 
helpless as if transfixed. 

a 1678 Marvell Poems, Soul <5- Body, This tj'rannic soul, 
Which, stretched upright, impales me .so, 1807 Sir R. 
Wilson JrnL 27 Aug. in Life (1862) II. 363 The falcon 
often impales himself on the long and sharp beak [of the 
heron]. 1878 Smiles Robt. Dick v. 45 Impaling it with a pin. 

Impaled (imp^'-ld), ppl. a. [f. prec. + -edI.] 

1 . Fenced in, enclosed with a paling or fence. 
Also Jig. 

IS49 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. yas. 34 The empaled 
compasse of the teethe and lippes. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. in Holinshed II, 147/1 These arrogant and disloiall 
parts of the.se impaled malecontents. 1652 in N. <5- Q. 8th 
Ser. (1893) IV. 77 Tliat impaled ground called Hide Park. 
184s Blackw. Mag. LVII. 133 That impaled territory. 

2 . Her, Placed side by side on a shield divided 
palewise : see prec. 3. 

1864 Boutell Her. Hist, Sr Pop. xiv, (ed. 3] 137 Neither 
the Heir nor the Cadets of any House bear the impaled 
Arms of their Father and Mother. x88z Cussans Her. xii. 
(ed. 3) :66 Impaled Arras are not heiedit.ary. 


3 . Transfi.xed upon a stake, etc. : see Impale v. 4, 
Impalement (impe^'-lment), Also 7-9 em-. 
[a. F. empakmeni (1600 m Hatz. -Darin.), f. em- 
pale-r to Impale ; but in recent use perh. directly 
from the Fng. vb. : see -ment.] The action of 
impaling, or that which impales. 

1 . The action of enclosing with pales or stakes; 
concr. an enclosing fence or palisade, 
i6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. § 17. 818 To fortifie 
tlieir battels with a Palizado, or empalemeiit of stakes, 
1663 J. Webb Stone-H eng 154 The Impalement about 
them exactly square. 1786 tr. Beikford's Yathek (1868) 7 
The prison, .was encompassed by seven empalements of iron 
bars. 1828 Wed.ster, Empalemeni, a fencing, fortifying, or 
inclosing with stakes. 

b. transf. and fig. (see Impale v. i b, c). 

1598 Barret Theor, IVarres iv. i. g6 The impalement 
may be made of more shot in a ranke. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. I. ii, The rules of Church-discipline are. .hedg’d about 
with such a terrible impalement of commands. 1B14 Cary 
Dante (Chandos) 147 With penitential tears, That through 
the dread impalement forc’d a way. 
t 2 . Bot. Applied by early botanists to the calyx, 
and, in composite flowers, to the involucre. Obs. 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. v. § 2 The general Parts [of 
the Flower] are most commonly three; the Empalement, 
the Foliation, and the Attire. 'I'he Empalement ..I call that 
which is the utmost Part of the Flower, encompassing the 
other two. 1729 Martyn in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 28 The 
Empalement of the Lactuca is squamous. 1735-6 H. 
Brooke Univ. Beauty w. (R.),Theflower’s forensic beauties 
now admire, The impalement, foliation, down, attire. 1799 
Knight in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 202 The male and 
female parts within the same empalement. 

3 . Her. The nnarshalling of two coats of arms 
side by side on one shield divided palewise ; the 
arms so marshalled, 

*774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xxvi. (1840) II. 351 Two 
coats of arms, containing empalements of Cannynge and of 
his friends. i88z Clssans Her. xii. (ed. 3) 165 Marshalling 
by Impalement is effected by slightly compressing the two 
Coats of Arms, and placing them in their entirety side by 
side on one Escutcheon. 

4 . The torture or punishment of impaling (see 

Impale v. 4), 

1630/7. yohnsofs Kingd. Coinmw, 13 Tortures.. as ex- 
oculations . . impalements on stake.s. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl., Empalement, ox Impalement, a cruel kind of punish- 
ment, wherein a sharp pale, or stake, is thrust up the 
fundament and through the body. 1813 Byron CtJwajVi i, 
ix, To-morrow’s evening sun Will .sinking see impalement’s 
pangs begun. 

Imp^er (imp^kiai). In 7-8 em-. [f. Impale 

o. + -erI,] One who or that which impales ; ap- 
plied by Grew to each of the calyx-leaves or sepals 
of a simple flower, and the bracts or phyllaries 
of a composite (cf. Impalemen't 2). 

1671 Grew Anat. Plants i. v. § 2 Each Empaler being 
as another little LeaF._ Ibid., The continuation of all the 
three aforesaid Parts into each Empaler, _ is discoverable, 
I thinlq no where better than in an Artichoke, which is 
a true Flower, and whose Empalers are of that amplitude, 
as fairly to shew them all. 

+ Impaletooked, pa. pple. Obs. nonce-xvd. 
rendering F. empaletoqui ' muffled, or lapt vp 
about the chinne, as with a Cassocke or Gaber- 
dine’ (Cotgr.) : see Paletot (in palletoc). 

1633 Urquhart Rabelais 1. xxi, His orison-mutterer im- 
paletocked, or lap’t up about the chin, like a tufted whoop. 

Impaling' (impFi’liq), vbl. sb, ff. Impale v. 
+ -INGI.] The action of the verb Impale; concr. 
that which impales or is impaled. 

1 . The action of enclosing with or as with pales ; 
concr. a paling or palisade : = Impalkmbnt i. 

1598 Barret Theor. Warns 76 The Muskets of impaling 
..doe roundly bestow their vollie in the face of the enemie. 
C1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Criww. (1728) 21 Their Parkes 
of fallowe Deare, wheieof remayne only.. the ruyned im- 

p. Tylings. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage viii. vii. 643 At either 
end of that double empaling or entrance. 

2 , Her. = Impalement 3 

1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 348 The impaling of his Armes 
with the Armes of Saint Edward. 1823 Scott Lei. to D. 
Terry 29 Oct. in Lockhart, The different bearings of 
different families of the clan Scott, which with their quarter- 
ings and iinpalings will make a pretty display. 

3 The action of transfixing on a pointed stake, 
etc. (see Impale &. 4, 4 h) : = Impalement 4. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 62 Formes of putting to death, .im- 
paling upon stakes. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 21 P 7 Imp.al- 
ing of Insects upon the point of a Needle for Microscopical 
Observations. 1870 Dickens E. Drood i, Set up by tlie 
Sultan’s ordei s for the impaling of a horde of Turkish robbers. 

Impaling, ppl. a. [f, as prec. -1- -ing 2 .] That 
impales ; see the verb. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, _ ccxxiv, Tlie One- 
Eyed Scott. .Breakes through impaleing Swords. 1742 
Francis Horace^ Odes 3^ (R.) Before thee stalks inexorable 
Fate, And grasps empaling nails, and wedges dread. 

Impail (inip$‘i)) rare. [f. Im- ^ + Pall sb. : 
see also etnpalls.v. Em- i a.] irans. To enfold or 
wrap in, or as in, a pall. 

1852 J. Tarvie Disc, if jlisc. Writ. loi The chamber of 
the dead is impaiied in silence and blackness. 

Impail, obs. (erron.) form of Impale, 
timpallid (inip£e'lid),K. Obs. rare. [f. Im-’^ 
+ Pallid ; cf. L. impallescere to grow pale,] trans. 
To render pallid or pale. 



IMPALM. 


IMPARISYLLABIC. 


1661 Feltiiam Resolves n. Ivi, [Envy] the gi-een sickne'is I 
of ihe soul, .impallids all the body to an Hectique leanness. 

Inipalm (impa’m), 71. rare. Also 9 em-. [f. 
Im- 1 + : cf. F. einpaiifiter, in i6t]i c. c?n- 

pmilnur, It. impalmare^ in the same or allied 
senses.] irans. To grasp or lake in the palm of 
the hand ; also fig, 

i6ii CoTGR., EmJ>avhiier, to impaulme ; to gripe, seise, 
lay full hand on. 1808 J. Barlow Coluvtb. tx. 42 Nature 
herself (whose grasp of time and place Deals out duration 
and impalms all .space). 

t Xmpa'lmed, a. Ohs. rare, [f. Im- ^ + palmed, 
repr. L. palmatus, as in tunica palniaial\ W oiked 
or embroidered with palm -bran dies : said of the 
tunica worn by Roman generals in their triumphal 
processions, 

1661 Felthah Resolves it. liii. 293 Her Conquerors im- 
palmed Purples, and their lawrel’d Temple.s in their 
Xnrricular Chariots. 

Impalpability (imptelpabi-liti). [f. next + 
-ITY, Cf. F. impalpahilUll\ The quality of being 
impalpable or imperceptible to the touch. 

160S M. SuTcurPE Bnefe Exam. (i6q6) ioo The inuisl- 
hility and impalpability of Christes body in the sacrament. 
1^51-73 JoRTiN jFcf A Hist, (1846) II. xxxviii, 161 A curious 
dispute, whether the bodies of the righteous, after the 
resurrection, should be solid, or thinner th.an the air? 
Gregory was for the palpability, and Eutyclilus for the 
impalpability. 1807 W. Irvihg S ntma^. (1824) 361 A young 
body whose unpaialieled impalpability of waist was the envy 
of the drawIng-ioom ^849 PoE Mello 7 ihit Tmtha Whs. 
1864 IV. 293 The futility, the impalpability of their axioms. 

Impalpable (imp^-lpab’!), a. Also 6 in-, [a. 
F. impalpable (1517 in Hatz.-Darm.) or med.L. 
Ampalpahilis : see Iii -2 and Palpable.] 

1 . Incapable of being felt by the organs of touch ; 
imperceptible to the touch; intangible. Said of 
things immaterial ; also, of very fine powder, in 
which no grit is perceptible when it is rubbed 
between the fingers. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiii. (Percy Soc.) 106 Though 
that aungell be invy.syble, Inpalpable, and also celestiall. 
IS94 Flat Jewell-ho. iii. 88 So subtiliated, .as that it becam 
almost an impalpable powder. 1662 Merrett tr. Jieri’s 
Art 0/ Glass Ixxvi, Grind it to an impalpable powder. 1791 
CowPER Odyss, IX. 609 A thing impalpable, A shadow. 
1873 W. Lees Acoustics in iv. too Watery vapour, existing 
as an impalpable transpaient gas. 

2 . fig. Incapable of being (readily) grasped or 
apprehended by the mind ; producing no definite 
mental impre.ssion ; ‘ intangible ’. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xlvii. (1840) III. 174 His 
own religion from its simple and impalpable forril was much 
less e.xpo5ed to the ridicule of scenic exhibition. 1838 
Prescott AdJ'rf. (j- Ps. (1846) I. Introd. 89 The almost im- 
palpable beauties of style and expression. 1873 M. Arnold 
Eit. ^ Dogma (1876) 298 The impalpable and incognisable 
character of the subjects treated. 

Impalpably (impm-lpabli), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-ly 2 .] In an impalpable manner or degree. 

1796 Pearson in Phil. Trans, LXXXVI. 413 A light im- 
palpably fine powder, 1864 J. H. Newman A-pol. 187 As a 
-spirit.. within us.. working itself, though not in secret, yet 
so subtly and impalpably, as hardly to admit of precaution. 

Impalsy (imppdzl), v. [f. Im- 1 -p Palsy j^.] 
irans. To affect with, or as with palsy, to paralyse. 

c 17S0 Shenstone Riihi'd Alley 205 The loyal soldier . . 
impalsy’d at the news, .drops the lifted steel. 

Impalndism (impsediwdiz’m). Path. [f. Im -1 
-1- L, palus, palud-em marsh + -ism,] ‘ The general 
morbid state, with predisposition to intermittent 
fevers and enlargement of the spleen, which is 
found in the dwellers in marshes’ (Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1881 Nature No. 627. 24 On the parasitic nature of dis- 
orders arising from impaludism. 1M9 Lancet 2 Feb. 252/2 
A memoir on the parasite of impaludism. 

Impauate (impei-net, i'mpanct),///. a. [ad. 
med,L. impdndt-us, pa. pple. of impdndre (see 
Impanb).] Contained or embodied in bread ; see 
Impanation, 

Defence 33a, As we haue God verely in- 
carnate for our redemption, so shoulde wee haue him Im- 
panate. 1551 Gardiner Catk. Fnytkrxs (R-l In this 

mystery of the sacrament, m the whiche by the rule of out 
faithe Christes body is not impanate. a isSS Ridley IVIis. 
(Parker Soc.) 34 Saying; ‘We grant the nature of bread 
remameth . . and yet the corporeal substance of the bread 
therefore is gone, lest two bodies should be confused together, 
and Christ should be thought impanate *3^3-87 Foxe 
A. If M. (1684) III. 648 That impanate (3od, whom Bucers 
Carcass had cliased from thence. 1835 Pusey Docir. Real 
Presence N ote A. 3 Guitmundus . .says [fraw.] ‘ That Christ 
should beinmanate, . .no ground requireth, nor did Prophets 
foretel, nor Christ shew, nor Apostles preach, nor the world 
believe 

Impanaite) rare. [f. ppl. stem of med.L. 
impandre : see prec.] trans. To embody in bread. 
1^7 in Craig. 

Hence Impanated ppl. a. = Impauate //A a. 
1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 257 Neither impanated, nor 
fnumated, nor inaccidentated. 1624 Gataicer Transubst. 
r^A or enclosed in bread, a 1740 Waterland 

IVhs, VIII. 249 (R.) If the elements really contain .such 
immense^ treasures, ,. what have we to do but to look down 
to those imppnated riches 1 

Impauaition. (impane'-Jgn). [ad. med.L. wi- 
pdndtidn~em, n. of action f, impdndre', see Im- 
PANE.] In Eucharistic theory ; A local presence 
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or inclusion of the body of Christ in the liread 
after consecration ; one of the modifications of the 
doctrine of the real presence. 

1348 Ge.st Pr, Masse in II. G, Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 86-7 Thimpanacion of Christes bodye . . is .. soch a 
piesence of Cbristesbody in the biead wheiw'ytb they both 
sluild be unseverablj'' personed and have al thejTcondicions 
and pioperties. 1S76 Woomon Chr. Mamml (Pmker Soc.) 
26 Nothing . . hath so greatly incensed . . the Saracens rnui 
Turks against Christians as.. the impanation of God. 1723 
tv. Dupin's Eccl. Ilist. -L^th C. I. vi. Iii. 2.^7 [Peter Mariyi 1 
attack'd Transubstantiation, and supported the Opinion of 
Luther concerning the Impanation. 1818 J. Milner 
Relig. Contrm. ni. (1819) 42 note, Osiander .. taught Im- 
panation, or an hypostatical and peisonal union of the bread 
with Christ’s body. 

Impanator (ianpanJitoj). [ad. med.L. impd- 
ndtdr-cju, agent-n. f. hnpa^iare (see next).] One 
who holds the doctrine of impanation. 

1833 Pu.SEV Doctr. Real Presence Note A. 4 [frnnsl. the 
author of the ‘ de Sacramentis '} ‘ These His impanators the 
Lord Jesns slaj’s with the word of His nioulli, wlicn . . He 
Say.s, ‘This i.s My Body’. He does not say, ‘ in this My 
Body lieth hid'. 1866 F. Harper /’cncc f/ir. 'Huth 158 
Others he distingui.shes as impanators. 

+ Impa'lie, Ohs. Also inp-. [ad. med.L. 
hnpdnd-re, f. iin- (Im-I) + pdn-is bicad.] irans. 
To embody in bread : see Impanation. 

1547 Bale Lett. Exam. Anm Ashesvc 24 But nowwe must 
heleue that he conimeth downe agayn, at the wyll of the 
prestes, to be iiipaned or inbre-ided .. lyke as he afore came 
downe . . to be incarnated or infleshed for onr viiyuorsall 
sowles helth. 1548 Gust Pr. Masse In II. G. Dugdalc Life 
App. i. (1840) 87 Properly termed y' iinpaniiig or enbieding 
therof. 

t Impawned, a, Ohs. In 7 impained. [f. Im -1 
+ Pane -1- -ED 2 .] Of a window : Having panes; 
filled with (something) in each pane. 

1633 Bratiiwait Arcad. Pr, 218 A window' impained 
with flaming lights. 

Impanel (impm-nel), z/.i [f. Im -1 -f Panel.] 

1 . trans. To fit with or as with panels. 

1577 Harrlson England ii. xii (1877) i. 234 The claie 
wherewith oui houses are impanelled, is either white, red, 
or blue. 

2 . To insert as a panel. 

i86r Smiles Engineers viii. xiv. II. 474 The p.ainting of 
Westminster Bridge, impanelled in the wall over the pai lour 
mantel-piece. 

Impamel, impa'nnel, v.^ : another form of 
Empanel v. 

1514 [see Emtanel]. 1586 in xoih Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, 
App. V. 440 The Maior. .shall ympannell a jury of the best 
..men. 1356 Spenser F . Q . vi. vii. 34 A Jurie was im- 
pan eld straight. 1623 T. Goad Dolef. Eueti-Sojtg 17 The 
Coroners Inquest was there impanelled vpon the dead 
corpses, 1710 Tatlerl^o. 253 p i Twelve Gentlemen of the 
Horse-Guards were impannelled. 1817 W. Sei.wyn Law 
Nisi Prills (ed. 4) II. 1127 The jurors that are impanelled 
to inquire of such issue. 1872 Wharton’s Law Diet. (ed. 5) 
Sr^/i Women are impanneled as a jury ..where a female 
prisoner is condemned to be executed, and pleads pregnancy. 

t Im^antoufled, ppl. a. Obs. Also -ofled, 
[Rendering F, empantemJleO) (See qnots.) 

1611 Cotgr., Ejnpantoiifle, impantofled, or wearing pan- 
tofles. {Livre empantoufli, a Booke with a thicke couer.] 
1653 UrQUHArt Rabelais i. xxi, A huge impantoufled or 
thick-covered breviary. 

t Impapase, v. Ohs. [f. Im -1 s- L. papa pope : 
the suffix perh. after Gr. -nanva^-fw to call (any 
one) papa.] trans. To raise to the papacy ; to 
make Pope. 

1363-87 Foxe A. (1396) 4/2 Pope Stephan the 4**', 
and pope Paschalxs the 1’“ . , were impapased thorough dis- 
cord without election of the emperor. 

+ Impa*quet, v. Ohs. [ad. F. empaqmt-er, f, 
paquet Packet : see also Empacket.] irans. To 
enclose in a joacket. 

1699 Evelyn Let, to Dean of Carlisle 10 Nov., Mem. 1857 
III. 381 Of whom I had several letters impaqueted with 
many other.s. 

f I'mpar, sb. Obs, [L. impar unequal, f. im- 
(Im- 2 ) 4- par equal.] A thing unequal to another ; 
pi. unequals. 

pc. Burger sdiclus his Logics, xxi. 84 Imparity is a 
dwersity in quantity. Those things are said to be inipars 
of which one is greater or less than another:, .so silver and 
gold, gold and virtues, are esteemed to be impars in this 
verse, Vilins argentum est awro, virtuiilms anrimi, 

_t Impar, impare, a. Obs. [ad. L. itnpar, i. 
hn- (Im- 2) J^par equal, even ; cf. F. impair (1484 
in Godef. Compl.).'] 

1 . Of a number ; Uneven; odd. 

c Art Nontbryng (E. E. T. S.) 6 In the place of the 
Impare sette a-side, put half of the even. 

2 . Unequal ; unequally matched, 

*S 3 S Stewart Crmp Scot. I. 572 Becaustbair power that 
tyme wes impar, This Coell than wes sone put to the war 
[= worse]. 

Imparadise, eiaparadise (impte'radais, 
em-), V. ^ Also 6-7 -ize. [Corresponds to It. 
imparadzsare (Florio) and Y.eviparadiser (i7thc. 
in Litlre) ; see Im-1 and Pabadise.] 

^ 1 . tz’ans. To place in, or as in, Paradise ; to bring 
into a state of rapture or supreme happiness : to 
transport, ravish. 

* 59 * Constable Sonn, vnr. iii, Though Death mee and 
my loue imparadizeth. *39* Daniel Delia Wks, (1717) 400 


Slie tlmt can my Ilcai t iinpai.idi -c. 1667 Mu ton I,, iv. 
3.16 iMip.'ii.idis’t ill (iiK- aiiollieis arms. i7Si .SMOj,l.lir 
Per. Pic. (1779) 111. l.xxxi. 68 Wo wen- iiiipai.idi .ed in tlie 
gialification of our mutual uislics. _ 1843 line helor Albany 
11848) 204 Will'll he. .impar.'ulisi'd himst-lf.it Rirlmumd. 

fi. 1398 Fi.opio, Pm adisare, to emp.ii.-uli/c. 1610 O. 
Flitciii.r Christ’s i Vi /. iv. .\Hv, As in his Inuuing thrunt- 
Iie [David] sits eiup.'u.idis'd. 1644 (jipui.is Hm nabns S, I'.. 
113 ICinpai.adise thy soul in fresh delights, 1822 Mii.man 
M artyr of A nt loch Hmp.'uadiscd in bliss. 1831 Sm F. 
Pai.ghave Norm, y A//f. I. 49 The Greek einparadised b>’ 
luxury and intellect, 

2 . To make a paradise of (a ]>lace or state). 

121638 Cleveland For Sleep vq Daikness emiiaradi/M. 
1776 Micki.i: tr. Camoens' Lnstml 391 -bmig and joy Im- 
paradised the liowers. 1848 '/'ait's fftoy XV. 4'.'7 Iin- 
pioveinents u Inch would have litci ally impriiadiscil tlu- .piii. 
1849 Mniii in Biac/isv. Mag. LXVI. 36." 'I'hc lomid uliiie 
moon Kniparadises midmost June. 

Hence Impa'radised (-oist) ppl. a. 
a 1386 .SiDNT-Y At-cadia (J, \ This impai adisnl nefglibnni - 
hood, r6o6 Ford Honor Tri. (1843I ii 'I lie It uition of iin- 
pai.adised content. 1833 Taiioehu Caddiat: u. iii, Tin- 
imparadised spirits of our saints. 

t ImpaTallel, a. ami sb. Obs. [f. T.m-A 4- 
Parallel a. and sb. : cf, next.] a. adj. Uiijiaral- 
lelecl. b. sh. A thing unparalleled. 

1641 Trapp Theol. Thcol. T73 What a di ale of iinpavallell 
Rhetoricke is to bee le.ad in tbal twelfth of b’l de . tastes ; 
1661 FAtgy Cleveland 51 in C.’s ll’lis. f i(i,‘S7J -.71) I’oi/e tlii . 
Imparallel ; ami you will find A Mine nl 'Iteasutc. in .1 
Matchless Mind. 

t Imparalleled (iniita-irdcld), a. Obs. [f. 
Im -2 c- paralleled.] Without ])araUd, matchless, 
unparalleled. 

1604 Dray ION A iii. (R.), I'i-.ga ., Siirvoyetli the iin- 
paralleled land. 1639 T. Biii'Ois It. Cairns’ D/oral Riint. 
349 Image of a faithfull friend, and of a lover imp.iiali'lli’tl. 
1680 Burnet Rochester (1O92I 168 .A thing of such iin- 
p.aralelled Folly. 

+ Impa’rasite. elool. Obs. [f. Iir-^ 4 I’aiia- 
SITE.J An animal that is not a parasite ; aiqiberi 
by Kirby and Spence to certain inscct-s. So Ini- 
parasi’tic a, [.See quots.) 

_ i8i6_KiRnv & .Sp._ F.ntomol. (1843) I. 221 Tliose whieh an- 
insectivorons only in their larva state may Im . .disided into 
para.sites and imparasites, meaning by . . tin; latter tlinsi- 
tliat prey upon insects already ilcad. Jbui, ve? 'Fite Im- 
para.sitic insect devourers chieflybcloiig to ilte Hymeiiopteia. 

t Impa’rdonable, Obs. Alsofiinp*. [f. 
iM-ii 4- Pardonable. Cf. F. i mpanlounable (1 5lh c. 
in IIalz.-Darm.).J 

1 . Not to be pardoned, unpardonable. 

1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. 1. cccl.vvi. 59B Tliey sluildc 
sooie trespasse . . .so y‘ it shulde be inpardoiialilt!. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. x. (17391 Botli King 
and People declaie it an iinp.ardon.able crime, liy the Com- 
mon Law. 1797 Mrs. _M. Rouin.son Wnlsingham I. 40 .\n 
act of dLsobedience wliicli she deemed impardunalile. 

2 . That gives no pardon, rare. 

a i623Boy.s R'ks. (1630) 8401.00 the 10 so pilled and pnllcil 
the.. nations ..with impaulonalile paidons, and meriilessi- 
iiiduigence.s. 

Hence f Impa’rdonably adv,, unpardonahly. 
(In quot. actively =unforgivingly, mercilessly.) 

_ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Kp. vn. .wii. 379 He . . imist 
impardonably condemne tlic obstinacy of the Jew.s. 
Impare, obs. form of Imi’air v., Impar a. 
tlmpa-rel, v. Obs. (See also Embarel.) 
Altered form of Apparel v. 

1336 ChroH. Gr. li'rinrs iCamden) 8r The iij. of .August 
['553]c^rn® in the qwcncs grace, .goodly iinp-.vrelde with alle 
the re.sydew of hare ladys. 

Imparesse, obs. form of Empre.s.s. 

1^7-8 Q. Marg. Petit. Hen. VI in Willis & Clark Cam- 
bridge (1886) I, Introd. 63 The Imparesse of alle .scieiires 
and facultees, theologie. 

Iinparfit,_-ite, obs. forms of Imperfect. 
Iin.;paridigitate (impai’-ridi-clxitet), a. Zool. 
[f. L. impar unequal, uneven + Dioitate.] Having 
an odd number of digits (fingers or toes) on each 
limb ; perissodactyl. 

1864 Webster cites Leidy. 

Imparipinuate (-pimA), a. not. Also 
-pennate. [ad. mod. L. imparipiztndliis (Linnreus, 
1751) : cf. prec. and Pinnate.] Pinnate (as a leaf) 
■with an odd terminal leailet. 

1847 in CRAio. 1870 Bentley 162 When a pinnate 
leaf ends in a .single leaflet, it is impari-pinnate or unequ.ally 
pinnate. 1876 Harley Mat. Med, (ed. Ci) 665 Leaves ex- 
stipulate, impaiipinnate. 

Imparisyllabic (-silmEik), a. (sb.) Cram. 
(Also 8-9 erron. impara-,) [f. L. inipar unequal 
4 - Syllabic : cf. Parisyllabic.] Applied to Greek 
and Latin nouns which have not the same number 
of syllables in all the cases : e, g. nom. ^ 5 ot 5 s, gen, 
dSdpTos; nom. lapis, gen. lapidis. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), Imparasyllahick. (So Ash, Craig, 
etc.) *774 J- Bryant Mythol. 1. 173 We mu.st have regard 
to the oblique cases, especially in nouns imparasyllabic. 
1796 Pegoz Anonym. (1809) 287 The imparisyllabic genitives 
of the third declension. 1813 S, Parr Whs. (1828) Vll. 623 
Markland’s hypothesis upon the formation of the impara- 
syllabic genitive. 1834 He Quincey Auiabiog. VA.Wks. II, 
26s nope, Of the nouns Eicon and Doron . .the first belonged 
to an imparisyllabic declension,, .the second not so. 

B. as sh. An imparisyllabic noun, 

*893, Athenyum s Aug. 189/2 The distinction of pari- 
syllaBics and imparisyllabics is barely indicated. 
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So t Iinparisylla-bical a. Ohs. mre-°. 

1678 Phillips Ced. 4), Imfari^yllahii,ah not consisting of 
a like number of syllables m every Case. 1721 in Bailuy. 

Imparity (.impse-riti). Now rare or Obs. [ad. 
late L. iniparitds, f. impar unequal, uneven : see 
and Parity. Cf. F. impariti (13-14111 c.).] 

1 . The quality or condition of being unequal ; 
inequality (in magnitude, degree, or rank) : = 
Dlsrarity I. 

1563111 Strype _^l««. Ref. (1709) I. x\.xv. 349 iMiout malrl- 
niony and the virgin stale, he had said, that there was no 
impaiity, but the vow and dignity of both was equal. 
1603 Hollano Plutarch's l\Ior. 463 That Lheie might be 
no iniparitie nor inequality at all among hi.s citiAens. 1694 
CnoivNE Res ulus v. 58 A commonwealth bears no impaiit)' ; 

A great man is a tumor, a disease. 1702 Toleration 13 An 
unparallel’d imparity between your light Afflictions and the 
grievous Oppressions of other men. 1840 Dc Quincly A 7 j//c 
III. Wk.s. i860 XI. 26s You cannot affirm any imparity wheie 
the ground is preoccupied by disparity. 

f 2 . The quality of being unlike ; difference in 
nature or character, dissimilarity : =DisPAUiTy 2. 

i6o8 Topslll Serpents (165S) 673 These claws stand not 
as other Birds do, three together and one by it self, but in 
impaiity 01 dissimilitude, thiee on the one side, and two 
on the other. 1687 Toweilson Baptism 167 There is this 
great impaiity between the cases. 

+ 3 . Of numbers ; The quality of not being 
divisible into two equal (integral) parts ; uneven- 
ness ; an uneven or odd number. Obs. 

_ 1646 Sill T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 193 By paiity or 
impaiity of letters in men.s names. 1658 — (Sard, Cyrus 70 
By two and thiee, the first paiity and imparity. 1659 
T. Plckc Paruassi Puerp. 76 Love you Imparity God, 
When He created Stars ; cieated Odd. 

Impark (impa-ik), ZI. Also 5 inpark, 6-9 em- 
park. [a. AF. enparker (1304 in Godef.), OF. 
onparquer, f. cm- + pare Park.] 

1 . irans. To enclose or shut up in a park, as 
beasts of the chase ; hence gen. to confine, shut up. 

a. [1304 Year-bk. 32-33 Ediv, I (Rolls') 65 Puse no 
hcstes enparker.] 1568 GR.AiTON Chron._ II._ 641 The 
Capitaines strongly ompaiked themselves with highbankes, 
and depe trenches. 1614 Bi>. J. Ki(!G Vine Palai. 32 
The wild boar of the forest.. that will not be held nor 
emparked within any laws or limits. 

p. a 1400-50 A le.xandsr 3499 Arteneus ane athill kemp 
als-so he iii-parkis. And ane ser Tarbyn. 1491 Act 7 Hen. 
VI f, c. 20 § 5 Tne distres so t.aken . . here awey imparke 
and reteigne unto the tyme that. .the.. rent.. be fully., 
payed. 1589 Puttenkam Eng, Poesie it. .\i[i]. (Arb.) 112 
Holding impaiked as it were, Her people like to beards of 
deeie. 1665 Sir T, Roe's Voy. E, Ind, in G. Havers Della 
Valle's Trav. 359 Their Deer aie no where imparked. 
(11678 Marvell Poems 'Wks. IJI. 198 What need of all 
this marble crust T' impark the wanton mole of dust ? j 

2 . To enclose (land) for a park ; to fence in. 

1535 Act 2j Hen.yiip c. 22 They haue licence obteined 

..of the kinges said highnes. .to imparke the same. 1548 ' 
Forrest Pleas. Poesy e 87 Tenparke or enclose for hys [ 
Commoditee. x6ii Si'Cld Theai. Gt. Brit. x\.\. (1614)597 j 
Woods there are plenty,_ and inany_ of them imparked. | 
1695 KiiNNCir Par. Aniiq. i.x, 462 License to inipaik his 1 
woods there. _ _ 1 

Hence Impaxked (impaMkt) pp/. a, (in quot. ' 
1872 = surrounded by or situated in a park) ; Ini- | 
pa'rking vbl. sb., enclosure of land for a park | 
(also gen.) ; also Iniparka'tion = prec. 

1347 Hoorcu Declar. C/ovjif Ded., One realm and Bland, 
divided from all the world by imparking of the sea. 1570-6 ' 
Lamdardc Perainb. Kent (1S26) 473 The pleasuies of the | 
emparked groundes here. 1710 Land. Gas. No, 4702/2 
To bring in a Bill, .to encourage the impaiking of Land, 
1872 J. C. Jeaffreson Woman in Spite 0/ Herself \. i. 
viii. 126 Their garden-girt villas and empaiked mansions. 
rSio Aniiqnaiy 1 ) 22 . 233 To inquire into buildings lately 
destroyed for imparkatiou of lands. 

Imparl (impaul), v. Ohs. exc. Ifist. Also 5-9 
em-, 5-7 -parle. [a. obs. F. cttipa 7 'ler to speak, 
plead, i.em- (Im- 1) +75n:;-A;- to speak.] 
f 1 . intr. To speak together, or with another, 
upon a matter 5 to confer, consult, parley. Obs. 

[1292 Britton ii. xxi. § 6 El tauntost voysent les jurours 
en une part par eus mesines pur enparler.] 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 25 The two Generals imparled together. 
1599 H.akluyt Voy. II. l. 127 The Loid Baglione iraparld 
with these hostages. 1600 Holland Eivy i v. x. The captaine 
of the Voisclans. .called the Consull forth to emparle. 

2 . Law. * To have license to settle a litigation 
amicably; to obtain delay for adjustment’ CWhar- 
ton Law Lex.). Obs. in practice; see next, 2. 

1461 Paston Lett. No. 387 II. 8 They prayed heryng of 
the testament of my maister your fader, and therof made 
a nother mater, .be cause they had emparled to us by fore. 
1531 Dial, on Laios Eng. i. .xxvi. (1638) 41 He shall take 
a day to emparle at the same terme. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 435 In an appeale of Robberie. .if the defendant 
plead a plea whereby his life should come in ieopardie, 
the Plaintife shall not emparle vnto it, but must answer 
Sedente curia. 1767 Blackstone Comm. IL xxi. 338 The 
demandant desires leave of the court to imparl, or confer 
with the vouchee in private ; which is (as usual) allowed 
him. 1844 Williams Real Prop. i. ii. (1877) 47. 
t 3. trans. To talk over ; to discuss. Obs. rare. 
1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 50 [The matter] was first 
emparled between themselves in pryvate, 1805 in Spirit 
Pub, Jritls. (1806) IX. 281 My Lord, your leave I humbly 
crave t’ imparle it 1 

Hence Im-, empa'rling, conference, parleying. 
1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. (E, E. T. S.\ 13 Whan this em- 
pailyng is doone, than lislth on of the wisist lordis. 


Imparlance (impaulans). Obs. exc. Hist. 
Also 6-7 em-, -aunce, 7 -eance. [a. AF. ^ent- 
parlaimce, f. emparler : see prec. and -ance.] 

I I . The action of speaking together upon a 
matter, esp. before taking action ; conference, 
debate, discussion, parleying. Obs. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (1676) 503 After this imparlance 
[with Eumenes], Antigouus compassed this Foit ..round 
about with a Wiill. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. iv. 50 With his 
Lord she would emparlaunce make. 1627 F. E. Hist. 
Edm. II (1680) 124 She will have no Imparleance, no 
discoursing. 1828 Examiner 273/2 This by way of impar- 
lance; and now to 1 evert to the bouine whence no suitor 
evci returns — Chancery. 

2 . Laiu. An extension of time to put in a re- 
sponse in pleading a case, on the (real or fictitious) 
ground of a desire to negotiate for an amicable 
settlement; a continuance of the case to another 
day; a petition for, or leave gianted for, such 
delay. (Abolished in 1853.) Also fig. 

i6oi-2 Fulbecku sst Pt. Parall. 59 In a Writ brought 
by one as sonne and heiie to L S., after impailance the 
tenant cannot pleade to the Writte that hee is baslarde, or 
that hee is not heire. 1613 Sir H. Finch XartHifisfi) 434 
Emparlance is when the defendant demandeth day to .see if 
he may end the matter without further suite, which he may 
do once, but not oftner. 1713 Swift Cadenus <5- Vanessa. 
122 But with rejoinders and replies .. Demur, imparlance, 
and essoign. The parties ne’er could issue join. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. xx. 299 The defendant. . before he 
pleads.. is intitled to demand one imparlance, or licentia 
loquendi, and may have more granted by consent of the 
plaintiff ; to see if he can end the matter amicably without 
farther suit, by talking with the plaintiff. 1840 Eraser's 
Mag. XXII. 286 An imparlance was duly prayed of the 
bar. 1853 Rules of Court, Trin. Term xxxi, No entry or 
continuances, by way of imparlance, .or otherwise, shall he 
made upon any record, .or in the pleadings. 

tlmpa'rlee. Obs. rare. Also emparle, [f. 
as prec. sd'ue.x parlee Parley.] = Imparlance. 

1565 Stow Eng. Citron. 243 b, They caused theyr trum- 
pettes to sounde the blasteof emparle [Holinshed iinparlee] 
that coinposition of eythei part myght be made to auoyde 
the imminent slaughter. 

tlmpa'rlement, em-. Obs. rai^e. [f. Imparl 
z>. + -MENi’. Cf. OF. emparlemenh! aclj. (1528 in 
Godef.).] = Imparlance, Imparling. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. (E. E. T. S.) 24 Haue em- 
parlenient with them of the nedis of thi Rewine, 

timparler. Obs. rare~°. [f. Imparl v. -t- 
ctOh'. emparlier, -/(’/'advocate.] One who 
‘ imparls 

1611 CoTGR., Parlter, a Pleader, Irapailer. 

Imparour.Imparre, obs. ff. Emperor, Empire. 
Iniparson.ee (impaasdhr), a. Eccl. Law. Also 
7 impersonee. [f. med.L. impersondta, f. iin- 
(Im-1) -k persona Parson : after woids like appellee 
(ult. ad. L. appdlatus') : see -Efil,] In phr. Parson 
iniparsonee, a clergyman duly presented, instituted, 
and inducted into a parsonage or rectory. 

1607 Cowell // itoyJn _s. V. Parson, Parson impersonee 
[^persona impersouata) is he that is in possession of a 
church. Ibid., A Deane and chapter be persons impersonees 
of a benefice appropriated vnto them. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Law (1636) 197 His plea must be, That the Church is full 
of his presentment, which a person impei sonee cannot say. 
1763 Blackstone Comm. I. xi. 391 When a clerk is thus pre- 
sented, instituted, and inducted into a rectory, he is then. . 
in full and complete possession, and is called in law persona 
impersouata, or parson imparsonee. 1845 STEriiEN Comm. 
Laws Eng. (1874) II. Notes 677. 

Impart (impa-Jt), V. Also 5-6 in-, 5-7 im- 
parts, 6-7 empart, 7 import, [a. OF, em-, itn- 
partir ( 14 th c. in Godef.), ad. L, imparltre (usu. 
i//ipe/-i-) to share, communicate, bestow, f. im- 
(Im- 1) + parltre to Part.] 

1 . trans. To give a part or share of; to make 
another a partaker of; to bestow, give, communi- 
cate. (Usually (now only) with immaterial object, 
e.g. a condition, quality, etc.) 

_ (ri477 Caxton Jasoit 139 But if [= unless] the goddes 
imparte to us of their grace we ben in grete daunger of our 
lyues. 1583 Stanyhurst HSneis iii. (Arb.) 89 Thee stars 
imparted no light. 1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. 

III. i. Please you.. sir, to impart some ten groats, or half a 
crown to onr use. 1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. vii. Comm., 
God'doth not indurate by imparting malice, but by not 
imperting mercie. 1630 Prynne Anti-Annin. 137 If there 
be such a freedome of will, .imparted vnto all men. 1756 
C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. in To the different solvents, it 
imparts different colors. i858_ Holland Tifeomb’s Lett. 
viii. 77 You are worth to society the happiness you are 
capable of impaiting. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 194 In 
a short time they can impart their skill to any one. 

U. absol. 

_ 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster iir. ad fin. Did not Minos 
impart? Cris. Yes, here are twenty drachms he did convey, 
1611 Bible Luke iii. ii He that hath two coats, let him im- 
part to him that hath none. 1833 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
in. .xxi. 271 Let the rich impart to those who are not rich, 
t e. intr, (with with% To part with. Obs. 7 'are. 
1606 G. WfooDCocKE] tr. Hist, 'fustin 136 a, They impart 
with many thousands of their store into Italy, 

2 . To coinmunicate as knowledge or information ; 
to make known, tell, relate. Const, to, formerly 
sometimes 7 vith (a person), arch, (or merged in i). 

(£1547 Suurly Prisoner in Windsor in Tottell’s Misc, 
(Arb.) 14 The seciete thoughtes imparted with such trust. 


1571 Digges Pantom. i. xxi. G ij a, I ininde to imparte with 
my countrey men some suebe secretes. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. ni. ii. 256 When I did fii.st impart my loue to 
you. 1656-9 B. Harris ParivaL's Iron Age (ed. 2) 264 
The Embassadours .. imparted the news to their friends. 
1711 Addison Spect. No. 58 ir 2, I.. shall from Time to 
Time impart my Notions of Comedy. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1835) IL xiv. 14 It does not appear that Newton 
imparted any of these methods to his mathematical friends. 

fb. rejl. To make known one’s mind ; to hold 
communication. Obs. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Counsel (Arh.) 321 King Henry the 
.Seuenth . . imparted himselfe to none, except it were to 
Moiton and Fox. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 245 
Imparting himself equally to all Men. 1653 H. More 
Amid. Ath. iii._ xiv. (1712) 132 This holy man that so 
freely imparted himself to Bodinus. 

t 3. To give a share of (something) to each of a 
ninnber of persons ; to distribute, divide, deal out. 

1545 Joye Exp. Dan, iv. (R.), It behoueth vs . . (as saitb 
Paul) diuyde trwely S: imparte the worde of God to other. 
1582 N. Liciiei ield tr. Castanheda's Conq. E. Ind. xiii. 
32 b, He imparted to his kinred, and diuided amongest them 
all his Lordships. 1601 B. Jonson Poetaster in. iv. Thou 
shall impart the Wine, old Boy. 
t 4, To have or get a share of ; to share, partake. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Atisw. Osar. 399 Yet ought not 
this power he . . emparted also with other Ministers In such 
wise, a 1639 Webster Appius 4‘- Virg-. v. iii, Grieves it 
thee To impart my .sad disaster? 1633 Heywood & Rowley 
B'ortune by Land in. H.’s Wks. 1874 VI. 398, I am likely to 
impart his losse. 

d- b. intr. To share, take part, or partake in. 

1471 Arilv. Edm. IV (Camden) 8 Thos that wovvlde 
uttarly inparte with byni at beste and worste in bis qwarell. 
1615 Heywood Foure Prentiscs i. Wks. 1874 IV, 194 You 
offer wrong to impart in this my loue. 

See quot. 

1530 Palsgh. 591/2 , 1 inparte (Lydgate), I inyxte thynges, 

I take parte of one and parte of another, je inesle eniemble, 
je prens part dung ct part daultre, [The reference to 
Lydgate has not been verified ] 

Hence ImpaTted ppl. a., ImpaTting vbl, sh. and 
ppl. a. 

_ 1611 Co]GR.,CowH«(«£C(n';b«..also, apartitipation, impart- 
ing, or inakii^ common a thing with others. 1653 'F 
Wisdome's Judgm. Folly 39 Those whom God hath fui- 
nished with Estates.. should be so much the more impaiting 
of them. 1848 R. I, Wilberfoece our Lord -gvj. 
(1852) 383 That holiness which is perfect must be the im- 
parted holiness of Christ. 

Impartable (impaTtab’l), a. rare. [f. prec. 
- 1 - -ABLN.] Capable of being imparted, communi- 
cable : = Imparti ble 2 . 

1653 F. G. tr, Sendery’s A rtamcnes (1655) IV. vm. ii. 82 His 
secret thoughts which he conceived not impai table unto any. 

Impartance (impautans). rare. [f. Impart 
zi. -f-ANCE. (Not on L. analogies.)] =next. 

1811 Shelley Let. to Eiiz. Hitckener i8 Oct. (MS.), The 
balance between two opposing imparlances of morality. 
1828 Webster, Dnpartance, communication of a shaie. 

Impartatioii (impaiti?>’j 3 n). [f. Impart v. -i- 
-ATioN. (The L. formation was impertitiof)] The 
action of imparting ; impartment, communication. 

1828 Webster cites Chauncey. a 1834 Coleridge Confess. 
11849) 221 The miracle consisting in the impartation of a 
power to discourse. 1859 I. Taylor Logic in TheoL 294 
The Divine impartation of religious truth. 1885 J. Brown 
Biitiyan 186 The impartation of the new nature of sonship 
in Christ. 

TlmpaTtener. Ohs. [ineg. f. I mpart zi, : cf. 
partner One tvho imparts information ; used by 
Futtenham as an equivalent of the rhetorical figure 
Anaccenosis. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xi.x. (Arb.) 233 Another 
..we call impaitener, because many times in pleading and 
perswading, we tbinke it a veiy good pollicie to acquaint our 
iudge or heater or very aduersarie with some part of our 
Counsell, .and to aske their opinion [ma>g. Anachinosis, or 
the Impai tener]. 

Imparter (impa'itoi). [f. Impart z.!. -h •er'i.] 
One who or that which imparts ; a communicator, 
bestower. 

1599 B. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Dram. Pers., 
Shift, a thiead-bare shark; . , lives upon lendings, .making 
privy searches for Imparters. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. 20 
The Imparter of the guift. 1663 Boyle Usefulu, Exp. <]■ 
Nat. Philos, v, Wks. 1772 IL 61 They may often learn that 
in a few moments, which cost the imparters many a year's 
toil and study. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 126 Alcohol 
. . its chief therapeutic value in acute disease is as a stimu- 
lant, a temporary imparter of power, .to bridge over some 
period of weakness. 

Impartial (impaujal), a. [f. Im-^ -f- Partial, 
Cf. F. impartial { 1 * 1 7,2 Diet, de Trevoux).] 

1. Not partial ; not favouring one party or side 
more than another ; unprejudiced, unbiased, fair, 
just, equitable. (Of persons, their conduct, etc.) 

1593 Shaks. Rich, II, i. i. 115 Impartiall are our eyes and 
eares. i6oi Cornwallyes Ess. (1617) Ciij, The most 
innocent and impai tiall witnesses. 1693 South Serin. (i6g8) 
III. 72 A clear and a right Judging Conscience must be 
always Impartial ; . . it must judge all by Evidence, and 
nothing by Inclination. 1769 Junius Lett, xxxv. 161 Their 
sovereign, if not favourable to their cause, at least was im- 
partial. 1838 Thirlwall Greece IL xvi. 384 His cause was 
never submitted to an impartial tribunal, 
f 2. Not partial or fragmentary; entire, com- 
plete. Obs, rare. 

(£1716 Blackall Wks. (1723) I, 5 The Obedience which 
God requires is impai tial and universal, the Obedience of 
the whole Man. 
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f 3 , Misused for partial. Obs. 
iS 5>7 Shaks. Rom. <5- ’Jnl. Qo. i, 1 . 1856 Cruel, viiiubt, im- 
partial! destinies. Why to this clay hatie you preseru’d niy 
life ? z6zoSiueinain the IVomatt Artrir;'(N.)i Youare impar- 
tial, and we do appeal From you to judges more indifferent, 
impartialist (impaujalist). 7'are. [f. prec. 

+ -isr.] One who professes impartiality ; one who 
has or claims the character of being impartial, 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 76, I am professedly 
enough an impartialist, not to stiek to confess . . that I read 
the Bible and the leaniedst expositors on it, with somewhat 
particular .aims. 1767 T. Underwood {titled The Inipar- 
tialist ; a Poem, 1883 B'kam Weekly Post 29 Sept. 4/5 
A movement set 011 foot by Conservative impartialists. 

Impartiality (impaiJiiteTiti). [f. Impabti-vb 
- f -iTr. Cf. F. impar Halite (1725 in Hatz.-D.).] 

1 . The quality or character of being impartial ; 
freedom from prejudice or bias •, fairness. 

i6ir CoTGR., . . vprightnesse, indifferencie, impar- 1 

tialitie. i6ia-iS Br. Hall Contempt.., If. T. iv. iv, There 
must meet in God'.s ministers, courage and impartiality. 1749 | 
Fielding Tom Jones xvi. vi, It js almost impossible for the 
best parent to observe an exact impartiality to his children, j 
r8oz-» Bentham Ration. Emd. Wks. 1843 VI. 350 Where is 
the cause in which any the slightest departure from the rule 
of impartiality is . . anything less than criminal on the part 
of the judge? 1836 H. Rogers j?. Hovse Pref. (1863) 6 
To maintain a tone of historic impartiality. 

't- 2 . Completeness; cf. Impabtial 2. Ohs. rai'c. 
a 1716 Blackall IVks. (1723) I. 536 Whatever Commands 
thou art . . pleased to lay upon us . . grant that we may per- 
form them . . with such speed and Impaitiality, as the holy 
Angels in Heaven do. 

Impartially (impa-ijali), adv. [f, as prec. 

-f In an impartial manner ; -vvithout favour- 

ing one more than another j without prejudice or 
bias; fairly, equitably. 

i6ti CoTGR., Justement, lastly, .indifferently, impartially. 
1615 Chapman Odyss. xix. 292 God, ..Whose equall hand 
impartially doth temper Greatnesse and goodne.sse. 1711 
Steele Sped. No. 157 r i It is. .hard, .for a Man to judge 
of his own Capacity impartially. 1783 Hailes Anii^. C/ir. 
Ch. iv. 70 They never . . weighed impartially the evidence. 
1835 Browning Paracelsus iv. 103 Another loved To hear 
iinpartially before he judged. 

Impa'rtialness. rare, [f. as prec. + -nes.s.] 
The quality of being impartial ; impartiality. 

1643 W. Greenhill Axe at Root 25 You see the severity 
of God in his impavtiallnesse towards every tree. 1673 
Temple Let. to Ckas. II 29 Jan., Wks. 1720 11 . 322 
A Thing that would give him Assurance of Your Majesty’s 
Impartialnes.s. 

ImpartiWlity I (impajtibMiii). [f. ijrpAE- 
TiBLE i ; see -ity.] The quality or condition of 
being impartible or not subject to partition. 

1656 Jkanes Fttln. Christ 129 The impartibility, or in- 
divisibility of the Godhead. _ 1730 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 
225 The elder sister and her issue should be preferred . . as 
well on account of her primogeniture, as the impartibility of 
the Kingdom. 1764-7 Lyttelton Hen. II, III. 121 (Seager) 
The impartibility of them [military' fiefs] is ascribed by some 
writers to a constitution made by the emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa. J788 T. Taylor Proclns I. 117 Those forms 
which, on account of their simplicity and impartibility, hold 
a superior rank among principles. 

Impartiliility rare-°. [f, Impartible''^ : 
see -ITY.] Capability of being imparted; com- 
municability. 

1828 Webster, Impartibility. .. 2. The quality of being 
capable of being communicated. [Hence in later Diets.] 

Impartible (impa-itib’l), a.l (^ 5 .) [ad. late L. 
impartlbilis , i. im- ypartibilis Pautible,] 

Incapable of being parted or divided ; not subject 
to partition or division into parts ; indivisible. 
Now chiefly in legal use, of an estate. 

_ 1586 Bright Melanc/i. xii. 58 In a nature so simple and 
impartible. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxii, 394 The 
soule, . . being a spirituall and impartible substance, can . . 
have nothing severed from it. 1767 Blacestone Comm. II. 
xiv, 215 When the emperors began to create honorary feuds 
..it was found necessary, . to make them impartible, or .. 
feuda indimdna, and in consequence descendible to the 
eldest son alone. _ 178S T. Taylor Proelus I. iig All of 
them pre-exist in intellect, but in an impartible manner. 
1890 Times 8 Mar. 4/1 The question, .whether the estate. . 
wa.s partible or impartible. 

B. as sb. Something that is indivisible. 

1788 T. Taylor Prod-us I. n8. 1789 Ibid. 11 . 7 Impar- 
tibles. .are pure from corporeal place, and external motions. 

t Impartible, <2.2 Obs. rare. [f. L. inipar- 
it-rt (more correctly imptrtirl) to impart; see 
-IBLE.J Capable of being imparted, 

*631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 142, 1, .desired toknowso 
much -thereof as might be impartible to a freind of so small 
growth. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Impartible, that may be 
iiMarted. 

Impartibly (impa-atibli), adv. [f. Impab- 
TiBLEi + -LY .] So as to be incapable of parti- 
tion ; indivisibly. 

Donne SSerm. it. (1634) 28 The .soul of man is, in- 
oivisibly, impartibly, one entire. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
Deitie . . is multiplied in things partible im- 
partibly, ., i.e.. .[s multiplied as to operations, yet without 
the least multiplicitie in it self. 1789 T. Taylor Proclns 
It. 419 For the soul does not contain the things.. according 
^__^'”^5nitude, and locally, but impartibly, and without 

imparticipable (impaiti-slpabT), a. {sb.) [f. 
Im~ 2 + Partioipable,] Incapable of being partici- 
pated or shared. 


1789 T. Taylor Proclns II. 335 All participated liypostasc; 

. .are reduced to imparticipable essence.s. 1816 — ProLlns 
Elem. Tkeol. clxix. 11 . 409 Every niultilude_ of unities which 
is pal ticipated by every imparticipable soul, is supe riuundan e. 
1839 Bailey Pestiis i.x. (1852) 133 Each star leigns, In impai- 
ticipable roy'ally'. 1868 Cussans Her. xvi. 191 The title being 
imparticipable, it must necessarily remain unatt.Tclied. 

B. as sb. Something that is incapable of being 
shared. 

1789 T. Taylor Proclns 11 . 339 Every imparticipable pro- 
duces twofold otdeis of things participated. 

Impartite (impa’ilait), a. rare. [f. Im-2 4-L. 
partitiis divided, Pabtite.] Not divided into 
parts, undivided. 

i86z F. Hall Hindu Philos. Sj'fA 248 The impariite in- 
tellect alone is subject and object of ignorance. 

Impairtmeut (impautmentj. [t. Imbau'T v . -t- i 
-MENT. Cf. It. impart imetiio (ITorio).] The fact 
of imparling, or that which is impaited; bestowal, 
communication, esp. of knowledge or information 
(cf. Imbabt V. 2) ; a communicalion. 

1602 Shaics.^ Ham, i. iv. 59 It beckons yoii to gu away 
with it, As if it some impartraent did desire To yort alone. 
1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. n. x. 156 God ordained 
parents and Kings to be his rnstrurrrerrts iir the iinparlmenL 
of these outward blessings. 1683 Blttu.s Plda PI in. i. 
Ded,, Not to pitblish it, lest the Common sort of People 
should make an ill rtse of its impartments. _ 1824 PI Eui'.it 
Jrnl. (1828) I. 221 To ensure the gradual inrpartnrent of 
the sad news. 1882 Wi-lstcoit Comm. Cosp. John 22 The 
impartinent of the Holy Spirit. 

'I' Impa'rture. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + -UliE ; 
cf. departure. The action of imparling. 

i6jo W. Folkinciiam Art of Survey 1. iii. 6 The inr- 
parture of the innate facultie. Ibid. x. 28 This giiie.s good 
increa.se, not so much through tire inrparture of any fattening 
facultie, as by fastening the wilde loose sand. 

Inuiassability (impasabMIti). [f. next ; see 
-ii’Y.J The quality or condition ot being impass- 
able ; with pi., an impassable place, etc. 

1772 Mrs. Delany Lett. Ser. ii. I. 399 The irnpas.sibility 
of the ways between this and Whitehall. 1863 Life in 
South II. 225 The ‘ cane brakes ’ are such a network of iirr- 
pas.sabilities. 1880 Miss Bird Japan I. 358 Ignorant of the 
impassability of the road to Gdate. 

Impassable (impa-sab’l) , a, [f. Isi- 2 + Vrhs- 
ABLE.] That cannot be passed. 

1 . That cannot be passed along, through, or 
across ; impossible to traverse or travel through. 

1568 North tr. Gieenara's Piall Pr. (1582) 446 A buckler 
or sliield impassable.^ 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 167 All the 
Country,, is full of impassable Woods. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. Ill, 530 The impassable Gulf fi.xed betweerr us 
and all Happiness. _ 1844 H. Wilson AVfA India I. 453 
It were most impolitic, .to fix for ever impassable bounds 
to the public revenues, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. .xii. 89 'Fhe 
glacier, though badly cut, was not impassable. 

1 2 . That cannot pass (away or through). Obs. 
1780 M. Madan Thel^phthora II, 219 But the priesthood 
of Christ himself . . is airapaparoe, impassable from Him to 
any. 183Z Examiner 481/1 Bloated to a.si2e as impassable 
through Heaven’s gates, as is a camel through the needle's 
eye. 

3 . That cannot be ‘passed’ or made to pass. raiv. 

1863-6 H. Phillips riw/cr. Paper Cnrr. II. 28 To cut a hole 
in each bill . . therebj' to render them impassable. 1887 Pall 
Mall ( 7 . 28 June 4/1 When half a million gilt si.xpeiices in 
circulation make half-sovereigns practically impas.'iable. 
Hence Impa'ssableness ; Impa'ssably adv. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Impassableness. 1801 Crutwei.l 
Tour Gt. Brit., Lincol^h. (T.), No carts used to come 
here by reason of the impassableness of the boggy soil. 
i8z8 Webster, Impassably. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Gay- 
luorthys x.xix. (1879) 29s God knows what impassableness 
between their two suffering hearts. 

II Impasse (ghpa-s, impa's). [F, (Voltaire), f. 
im- (111- 2) -1- stem ol passer to Pass.] A road or 
way having no outlet; a blind alley, ‘ cul-de-sac’. 
Also Jig. A position from which there is no way 
. of escape, a ‘ fix’. 


given battle before plunging the country into this impasst 
1874 Mivaut in Manning Aw. XiV, III. 221 It i 

grammar and not reason which reduces them to this in, 
passe. 1880 Eorin. Rev. Apr. 320 They find themselves i 
an impasse, _ unable to advance or retreat. rB8z H. C. Mf.r: 
vale B'aucit ofB. II. i. xxiv. 108 Somewheie off Piccadillj 
among the curious little impasses of the Mayfair maze. 

Impassibility (imptesibi-liti). Also 4-5 inp- 
[a. F. wipassibilitd (iSlhc.inHatz.-Dann.), ad. I 
impassibilitds (tr. Gr. dirdff eta, Jerome), f, inpassi 
bilis (see next).] The quality of being impassible 

1 . Incapability of, or exemption from, suffering 
insusceptibility to injury. 

a t34p Hampole Psalter Ixvii. 38 He sail gif vevtu of iv 
passibllite. 1496 Dives ^ Panp. (W. de W.) iii, xiii. 148/ 
Men shall haue there inpassyhylyte & helth of body 
without all maner sekenesse. 15519 Fulke / ft-j/riVw’ Par 
310 Chtiste is. .God because of his impassibilitie, man ft 
his passion. 1678 Cudwokth Syst. i. iv. § 13. 280 Ii 
corruptibility,^ Perfection, Impassibility. a 1792 Horn 
Wks. VI. xvii. (R.), The perfect impassibility of heavei 
1893 Fairbairn Christ itt Mod. Theol. 483 Theology has r 
fajseridea than that of the impassibility of God, 

2. Incapability of feeling or emotion, insensibilib 
, 1603 Holland Plutarch' s Mor. 74 They. . do terme tho‘ 
joyes, those promptitudes of the will .. by the name i 
Eupathies, i.e._good affections, and not of .\pathle.s, that 
to say, Impassibilities. 1815 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 4' 
Xhis impa.ssibility .. this Satanic indifference to the meal 
which he used . .and the misery which he occasioned. Marsh 


Soul t posse.', sed. i84oMir.i, Hm.v. li Pisc., de 1 a/w.v l i8,iq' 

1 . 3UIJ-10 .Spartan and .Stoic.il niijjassijnJUy. 1876 (ilu. l',i 10 1 
Dan. Der. v. .\.\.\v. Well-cut impa,ssihility of face. 

Impassible (impm'-sih’D, a. (Erroii. (1 -abyll, 
7-9 -able.) [a. F, im/assible 1 13- 14th c, in ilaiz.- 
Darm,), or ad, eccl. L. intpassibilis, f. im- (iM-'-y 
+passilnlis Paksiulk.] 

1 . Incapable of suffeiing or pain; not .subject to 
suffering. (Chiefly I'/ieol.) 

iZi34o Hami'Ole Psalter l\.si. 3 lie is iii gcuCTatioir., in 
passybles, that ar of gciuM-aiions jias'dljlis. 150a Ord. 
Crysten Men(\I. do W.) 1. vii. 11 iv (Sit.iiif), They shall be 
Immui'tall and Imivassyble. ,1534_ ^^uul. Com/, agst. Trib. 
III. xxvi. U57.;) 207 Tel him, tliat his body .slialbc iiiipassihlc, 

R Holier feck, harnic. 1667 thiaj' Chr Piet) Prof. .V vj, Thai 
impassible. state, whore all tcai-. shall be wiped fruiii iiiir cye.s. 
1782 I’liir.srLLV Corrupt. Chr. I. i, R, Coiiiitlius.,t.cuglit. . 
that the Christ was impassihlc. 1871 Ai.,\n.\sti.n trhctl<f 
Law loB -An iiiipassiblo, iiiseiisihlo, iminovaliU: spirit. 

2. incapable of suffering iiijiuy or detriineiit. 

1491 Ca-xion P'iias Pair. 11. iW. de W._ 14951 'ccoh h Tlie 

liaueii of saliiacyoii Impassyblo; that is to s.iye to the 
lilys.se that elier shall last vriihout elide. 1624 G.'iivmii 
Transiibst. 27 Christs hotly if it woio biukcii and divnjed, 
would bee spoiled .. but tliat it is iiiipu .siblo, because it i‘. 
impassible. 1678 CuuwouiH InicU. Syst. l, v. 813 The 
.'Vngclical Body, i.s so devoid of gross .Matter, that it can 
pass through any Solid thing, .being.. iiiuvc lmi>assihle, 
than the Sunbeams. 1760-72 H. BllOoici; P'oal aj (h/ir/. 
(1809) II. 32 Virtue that I deeiiicd to be impassible, uiui'.s.iil- 
able. 1839 Baii.ly Pest us v. (1832) 60 Impassible as air, one 
great And iiulesliiictihle suhstaiicu as the .se.i. 

3 . Incapable of feeling or emotion; impa-ssive, 
insensible, unim[)iessiblt‘. 

1592 B.won Confer. Pleas. (18701 5 If a iiuiii could make 
himself impassible of plea'.ure, he should make himself at 
one labor impassible of pain. 1600 Nuiiui.s Beatitudes 
(1694) I. 46 Some Men of Rocky jflearts, ami impa'.silda 
Tempers, that could stand by, and see the whole Vvoild in 
Flames without any Cmiceru. 1832 Tll.tcivt.WAV Esmond 
H. i.x, He wa.s impa.ssiblc before victory, befoie daiigei, 
befoie defeat. 1876 Guo. Ei.ior Dan. Der, \ii. its, 
Gwendolen, keeping her impassible air, as tlicy iiiov'etl 
tiway from the strand. 

t4. Not to be endured, insufferable. Obs. rare. 

1508 Fisiilr 7 Penit, Ps. x.x.xviii. Wk-t. (1B76) .■,() Put your 
fynger nygh the fyre and full soone ye fele iiiipassyblc hetc. 
1663 T. AIall Ojer P'. Help vii, When the greatest .sul'fci- 
iiiRs apinuach you, say nut they are intincihle, imp.vssable. 

Impa'ssibleness. [f. prec. + -.vii.vy.] --Lm- 

TASSIJJILITY. 

1644 ill'. liw.t.Rent. 1 P/’a. (1C60' 12.' The Impassiblcnesst; 
of the .Spirit of God. 1667 Pecay_ Chr. Piety viij, T j? 'I'o 
..reserve all the sensualitie.s of this world, and yet cry nut 
for live impassilileness of the ne.vt. 1874 T. IIahuv Ear Jr. 
Plad. Crowd I. .wiii. 204 There was a clmtige in Dold- 
wood’s exterior from its former iinpassiblciiess. ' 

Impassibly (iinpte-.sibli,), adv. [f. as jiroc, i- 
-ly!^,]' In an inijiassible manner. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 233 God is also the Son, who 
always, eternally, iiiflu.xibly, inqiassibly i.s begotten of tile 
Father. 1872 Gi.o. Klioi Middlem. iv. 333 lie w.dked to 
the window, and gazed out as impas.sibly as he laid dune at 
the begiiming of the interview. 

t Impa’ssing, vbl. sb. Obs, [f.hi - 1 + r.v.s.si.xi. 
vbi. riJ'.] Passing or passage into. 

1565 Sc. Ads Marj (1814)431/1 pe iressoiiablc Impassing 
of be stiid george whn be partis of Ingland. 

Impassion (imparfon), v. Alsu fi-y era-. 
[ad.il, w/aj'r/p«a/'(;(Floii(j)jf./w-(bc-i ) -(• passionc 
PAi^sion.] trails. To filler inflame with passion ; 
to infuse passion into ; to stir the passions or feel- 
ings of ; to excite tleeply or strongly, Also absol. 

1591 SrE.Vi.EH Daphn. v. My soule it deepely doth eni- 
passion. 1393 Nasiie Christ's T. (1613I -23 Sore am I im- 
passioned for the siorme thy tranquillity i.s in child with. 
1647 H. 'RloiitiSong of Soul 1. lu. xx.xili, Doth not that .sad 
sight.-erapassion his good .spright With deeper sorrow? 
— Poems 3 Lovers .. impas,sion’d Witli outward forms. 
1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rez<. II. 247 The whole narrati'c 
..agitates and impassions like a novel. 1817 Coleridge 
Biog_. Lit. 212 Metaslasio. .almost always raises and im- 
passions the style of the recitative immediately preceding, 
1B94 Stoi'F. Brooke Tennyson xii. 186 Its subject im- 
passioned its wiiter. 

Impassiouable (imp'vvjanablj, a. [f. Impa.s- 
SWN V. -t- -ABLE.] Easily roused to passion ; ex- 
citable. ^ 1864 in Websi'lr, 

Impassiouate (irap:e’j3ra''t), a.l Now rare. 
Also 6 era-, [ad. It. impassionato, pa. pple. of 
■zw/fl'jjwra 7 'fl(see Impassion ly.).] = 1 iipa.s.sioneu. 
(In Spenser const, as pa. pple. of impassionl) 

1590 Marlowe 2nd Pi. Tambnrl. {iitto-p.), Tamburlaine, 
with his impassionate fury, 1396 Si'Enser A. Q. v. ix. 46 
With the neare touch whereof in tender hart The Briton 
Prince was sore empaasionate, i8iz Coleridge in Southey's 
Ommana I. 238 The vehement and impassionate partizaii 
of Mr, Wilkes. 

Impassionate,?!:.^ Now/w-t?. [f. I m- 2 -h P as- 
sionate. Cf. med.L. impassidmttcs.'] Free from, 
or not governed by, passion ; calm, dispassionate. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. iii. i. iii. (1676) 117/2 It stirs up 
dull Symptoms, and a kind of stupidity, or impassionate 
hurt. _ 1644 Bp. Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 123 It being the 
doctrine of that [Stoick] sect, tliat a wise man should he im- 
passionate. 1664 Leighton Def. Mod. Episc. Wks. (1S68) 
637 Upon the exactest (if impartial and impassionatej in- 
quiry. 1850. Tail’s Mag. X.VII, io 6 /i Spirits .. whose 
dwelling is with simple impassionate truth. 

[ Impassionate (impce’Janfiit), v. Also 7 era-. 
1 [f. Impassionate a.i ; see -ate 3.] 



IMPASSIONATED. 

1. irans. = Impassion. 

a. 1641 Bi‘. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 264 Alexandra. . 
wab above all empas.sionated for his death. 1668 H. More 
Div. Dial. ii. iv. 185 A very empassionating strain of Poetry. 
1669 Addy. liod>eful yng. Gentry Eng. 61 The object pos- 
sessing and impassionajing you. 1685 H. More Para. 
Prophet. II With a moving and empassionating Rhetorick. 
i8s7_WHtPPLE C/tarar<£2'iv. (1866) 97 Genius, .iinpassionates 
soaring imagination into settled purpose, 
i" 2 . intr. To be or become impassioned. Ohs, 
1639 G. Daniel Vervic. 234 This fired my Rage ; let it 
en flame thy veise, T’ empassionate for me. 1646 — Poems 
Wks. 1878 I. 63 How shall wee speake of him? what 
N limbers bring T’empassionale, and worthy Orgies sing ? 

Inipassionated, ppL a. [f. as Impassionate 
a.^ + -ED.] = Impassioned. 

159® R- L[inciie] Diellaii^-j-j) 52 What rare impassionated 
fits be these. 111641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ty Mon. (1642) 530 
The Question was a long time canvased up and downe . . 
with impassionated vii ulency. 1887 F. W. Rouinson In Bad 
Hands etc. III. ii The young, impassionated, handsome 
suitor. 

Impa'ssionately, [f. Impashionate «.i 
+ -LY^.] In an impassioned manner, passionately. 
180S tr. A. La Fontaine s Hermann tj- P. II. 270 He 
beheld the Prince impassionately throw himself at her feet. 
1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 362 [He] begged for succour, 
impas.sionately, though silently. 1869 Daily A^e2us 31 Aug. , 
Their brethren in France imp,assionately and even le- 
proachfully inviting them to return. 

Impassioned Ciinpte-Jond),^;//. a. Also 7-9 

em-. [f. IMPAS.SION v, -f- -ED^ ; corresp. to It. i/n- 
passionato.'] Filled or inflamed with passion ; 
having the feelings deeply moved or excited ; 
passionate, ardent. (Of persons, or of feeling, 
speech, action, etc.) 

1603 B. JoNSON Sejatins v. x. Wks. (Rtldg.) 172/2 Fortune 
..varying her empassion'd moods. 1667 Milton .f". Z. ix. 
678 The Tempter all impassiond thus began. 1791 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Rom. Forest ,xi, Soft music . . sounded the most 
tender and impassioned airs. 1838 SotmiEV Doctor c.xlvii. 
V. 128 Personification, a common figure., in all empassioned 
..speech. 1838 Dickens WfcA. Wzc^’. vi, The tears fell .. 
as she closed her impassioned appeal. 1889 Mrs. A. Fraser 
Lady Gland I. ii. 30 He is impassioned of her. 

Hence Impa ssionedly adv. ; Impa'ssioned- 
ness. 

1844 Lo. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, Venice, Ini- 
passioiiedly The old Venetian sung those verses. 1876 W. 
Graham Mem. y. Macparlane vi. 301 He pleached with 
plainness, directness . . impassionedness. iSgz Sat. Rev, 
g Jan. 34/2 The impassionedly ‘modern' Archdeacon. 
Iiupa'ssioniuent. rare. [f. Impassion v, + 
-MENT.] The action of impassioning or the fact 
of being impassioned. 

1837 C. Lofft, Jun. Self-formation II. xili. 226 His spirit 
. . vivid, flashing, .and foaming to the highest pitch of 
impassionmeiit when once thoroughly e.xclted. 

Impassive (impse-siv), a. [f. IM-^ -I- Passive.] 

1. Having the quality of not feeling pain ; not 
subject or liable to suffeiing: = Impassible i. 

1667 Milton P-Z. vi. 4S5T00 unequal work we find Against 
unecjual armes to fight in paiiie, Against unpaind, Im- 
passive. 1708 Rowe Royal Convert v. i, The free, im- 
passive Soul mounts on the Wing, Beyond the reach of 
Racks, and tort’ring Flames, aiygi Wesley Serin, l.xv, 
^Vhile he was innocent, he was impassive, incapable of 
suffering. 1821 Shelley Hellas 680 O Slavery 1 . . the free 
heart, the impassive soul, Scorn thy control 1 

2 . Naturally without sensation ; inanimate ; not 
susceptible of physical impression or injury, in- 
vulnerable. 

a 1687 Cotton On Sleep (R.), The lover meets the willing 
fair. And fondly giasps^ impassive air. 1711 Pope Temp. 
Fame 56 On the impassive Ice the light'nings play. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Reform Wks. 1S42 I. 243 Death .. 
domineers over every thing, but the forms of the exchequer. 
.. They are impassive and immortal. 1876 Blaciutz Songs 
Relig. ^ Life 35 Thou, like the thin impassive air, Dost 
cheat the giasp of subtlest-thoughted sage. 

b. Deprived of feeling or sensation ; insensible, 
unconscious. 

1848 Dickens Dombey The two medical attendants 
seemed to look on the impassive form with so much compas- 
sion and so little hope. 1871 Alabaster IVheel of Lazo 194 
The impassive state is only transient. 

3 . Deficient in, or void of, mental feeling or emo- 
tion ; not susceptible to mental impressions ; tm- 
impressionable, apathetic ; also, in good sense, not 
liable to be disturbed by passion, serene, 

1699 Garth Dispens. i. 4 To find How body acts upon 
Impassive mind. 1725 Pope Odyss. _i\. 313 Impassive and 
serene, The man entranc'd would view the deatliful scene. 
1856 P’roude Hist. E)ig._ (1858) I. V. 399 Clement . . had 
maintained an attitude of impassive reserve. 1871 H, Ains- 
worth Tower Hill i. i. He looked hard at Sir Anthony, but 
could read nothing in the knight’s impassive countenance. 
1874 Green Short Hist, x. § i. Even the impassive 
Chesterfield cried in despair, ‘ We are no longer a nation 

4 . Unendurable, intolerable: — Impassible 4. rare. 
1828 W. Irving Colwnbus (1848) 1 . 38 A torrid zone . . 

sepaiating the hemispheres by a region of impassive heat. 

Impassively (impm-sivli), adv. [f. prec.-b 
-LY^.J In an impassive manner. 

1828 in Webster, a 1845 PIooo Romance Cologne viii_, In 
her fond arms impassively he lies, Clay-cold to her cai essing. 
*871 Daily Nezus 16 Aug,, The same croupieis . . will im- 
passively rake up your money. 

Impassiveuess (imp®-sivnes). [f. a,s prec. 
- 1 - -NESS.] The quality or condition of being im- 
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passive ; want of feeling or emotion, insensibility, 
apathy. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. 1. vi. § 1. 53 The 
power of remaining in a calme apathy and impassivenesse 
in all oflfencive emergencies. 1657 Pierce Div. Fhilanthr. 
Ded. 3 He hath communicable Attributes, as well as At- 
tributes incommunicable ; not only Impassivenesse, but 
patience. 1817 Godwin Mandeville III. 364 (Jod.) The 
impassiveness with which Hell sometimes dowers her 
votaries. 1866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt 1 . ii. 66 A handsome 
impa.ssiveness of face. 

Impassivity (impmsiwiti). [f. as prec. + 
-ITY.] =prec. 

1794 T. T AYLOR tr. F'ansanias cited in Webster 182S. 
1822 — Apuleius 307 Those human souls that descend into 
the regions of mortality with impassivity and purity were 
called .. heroes. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iv. vii, Cold 
aristocratic impassivity, faithful to itself even in Tartauis. 
1874 T. Hardy JFarfr. Mad. Crozvd iti, Compressing her j 
lips to a demure impassivity. 

Impastation Ciinpsestizi-Jan). [n. of action f. 
Impaste v.-. cf. F. impastation (1690 in Fnre- 
tiere).] The formation of a paste ; also concr. 
(see quot. 1727). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Impastation, the ini.xtion of 
diveis materials of different colours and consistences, baked 
or bound together with some cement, and haidened either 
by the air, or fire. Impastation is sometimes a sou of 
masons-work, made of stucco, or stone ground small, and 
vvroLigh tup again in manner of a paste. 1855 M aynb Expos. 
Le.v., Impastatio, old term for the making of dry powdeis 
into a paste by means of some fluid : impastation. 

Impaste (impsi-st), v. Also 7-8 em-. [ad. 
It. inipasiare ‘ to empaste, to raise paste, to put 
into paste. . Also to beplaister’ (Florio, 1611), f. 
im- (Im-1) + pasta Paste. Cf. F. empdier, in 
Cotgr. empaster.'\ 

1 . trails. To enclose in or encrust with or as with 
a paste. 

1348-67 Thom.as Hal. Diet., Impastato, impasted or raied 
with dirte. a 1747 R. Cumberland Mem. (1806) I. 63 T he 
. .hide grows stiff and hard. Scorch’d and impasted with the 
feverish heat. 1833 U UE Philos. Manic/, go Wool and silk . . 
may be viewed with most advantage impasted in Canada 
balsam slightly thinned with oil of turpentine. 

2 . To make or form into a paste or crust. 

1376 Baker fezuell of Health 92 b, Of these make a paste, 
letting it to stand impasted together for certaine dayes, 
i6o2 Siiaks. Ham. ii. ii. 481 With blood of Fathers, Motliers, 
Daughters, Sonnes, Bak’d and impasted with the parching 
streets. 1^2 Mehrett tr. Nerls Art of Glass xx-wiii, 
Mi.xed, tempered, and impasted with the whites of Egg.s. 

3 . Painting. To paint by laying on colour thickly. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Empasiing, or Impasting, a term 

used in painting, for the laying on of coloms, thick, and 
bold, or applying several lays of colours, so as they may 
appear thick. .i8s§ J. Edw.ards Art Landscape Paint. 
(ed. 10) 36 In oil painting, the shadows, or dark portions of 
the picture, are painted thinly ; while the lights ate laid on, 
or ‘ impasted ’, with a full pencil and a stiff colour. 1863 
Le-slie & Taylor Sir f. Reynolds II. vi. 146 Heavily im- 
pasted pictiues. 

b. trails/. To spread thickly (on a surface). 

1888 G. Gissing Life's Morning I. vii. 290 [She] helped 
herself abundantly to marmalade, which she impasted solid ly 
on buttered toast. 

Hence Impa'sting vbl. sb. ; spec, in Painting 
(see 3) ; hence transf in Engraving (see quot. 
1864). Also attrib. 

1727-41 [see 3J. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. I. i. 17 note, The 
I ich impasting of Titian and Giorgione. 1841 Thackeray 
On Men 4 Piet, iii When you wish to represent a piece 
of old limber, .. this impasting method is very successful. 
185s J- Edwards Art Landscape Paint, (ed. 10) 36 In the 
lights of the foreground .. the ‘ iiiipastiiig ’ should be bold 
and free. 4864 Webster, // w/aiA/zf. .2. (Engraving) {a.) 
An intermixture of lines and points to represent thickness 
or depth of coloring. (iJ.) The kind of work thus produced. 

II Impasto (impa’sto). Painting. [It., n. of 
action f. iinpastare to Im’AST'E.] The laying on 
of colour thickly; impasting, as a characteiistic of 
style : see prec. 3. Also attrib. 

. 1784 J- Barry in Lect. Paint, vi. (Bohn 1848) 223 All that 
impasto, or embodying of colour, which may be necessary 
for certain lucid parts. 1838-g H.\llam Hist, Lit. HI. iii. 
vi. § 93. 341 A certain redundancy, as some may account it, 
gives fulness, or what the painters call impasto, to his style. 
1859 Gullick & Tmos Paint, 6 In the works of the noithevn 
tempera painters there are very marked diflerences observ- 
able in their impasto or body of cplour. 1880 Spectator 
5 June 719 It is impossible to clean impasto woik. 

t Impa'sture, n- Obs. [f. Im-i + Pasture sb.l 

1 . trails. To place or confine in a pasture ; ‘ to 
set to feed; to turn out to graze’ (Davies). 

1612-13 hi’- Hall Contempt., N . T. iv. i. Sheep . . not 
guarded, not impastuied, but strayed and lost. 1614 T. 
Adams Fatal Banket ii. Wks. 1861 I. 1B4 Adultery, .sets 
paleness on his cheek, and hnpaslures grief in his heart. 

2 . To turn into pasture-land, enclose for pasture. 

1649 Blithe Eng. Improv. Impr. (1653] 73 He will cast 
how he may Improve his Lands by Impasturing, ^id En- 
closing of it. 

+ Iiupa’tible, Cl. Obs, Also 6 erron. -able, 
[ad. L, iinpatibil-is , -petibilis, insuffeiable, im- 
passible, f. im- (Tm- “) -h patibiUs, f. pati to suffer.] 

1 , Incapable of suffering', or of sustaining' injury : 

= Impassible i, 2 . 

1341 R. Copland Gztydon's Quest. Chirurg. aEj, The 
impatable and inalterable thynges to be the fyrste elementes. 
1388 A, King tr. Canisins' Catech, 76 b, It [the flesh of 
Cliiist] is inuisible, impatibie, iinmortali. 1655 Fulllr C/z. 


IMPATIENCY. 

Hist, II. V. § 15 The Devil . . is a Spirit, and so impatibie of 
matcriall Fire. 

2. Intolerable: = Impassible 4 . 

1623 Cockeram, Impatibie, intoleiable. 1639 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea 22 The heavy', severe and impatibie urath of 

God. 

Impa'tieil.ce (impz’i-Jens). Foims; 3-6 im- 
pacienee, (4 in-, 5 inpaciens, ympacience, 6 
impacyence), 6- impatience, [ME. a. OF. im- 
pacieiice (i2lh c.), -patience, ad. L. impatientia, f. 
iiii- (Im-’^) -t- paiientia the quality of suffering, 
Patience, f. pati to suffer : see -ekce.] The fact 
or quality of being impatient ; want of patience. 

The quality was formerly more e.xactly e.xpressed by Im- 
rAT lENCv : see -encv. 

1 . Want of endurance ; failure to bear suffering, 
discomfort, annoyance, etc. with equanimity ; irrita- 
bility, irascibility. 

a 1223 Antr. R. 19S pe eihteo^e hweolp is Impacience. 
pesne hweolp fet hwose nis iiout hoiemod a3ean allewowes, 
& in alle vucles. 1340 A yenb. 33 Je ojier poynt is in- 
pacience, . he ne may polye be paciense, zuo bet non ne dar 
to him speke of his guode. e 1374 Chaucer Bocth. ii. pr. i. 
21 (Camb. MS.) [Thou] makest fortune wioth and Aspere 
by thine in-pacience. c 1421 Hocclevk Complaint 177, I 
full ofte Cawse had of angle and ympacience. 1391 Shaks. 
I Hen. VI, IV. vii. 8 Rough deeds of Rage, and Sterne Im- 
patience. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x, 479 Men are rather killed 
with the impatience they have in adversity, then adversity 
it selfe. 1667 Mil-ion P. L. x. 1044 Rancor and pride, im- 
patience and despite. 1846 Trench Mirac. vi._ (1862) 185 
Sore as the tiial must have been, we detect no signs of im- 
patience on his part. 

b- With of : Incapacity of enduring ; intoler- 
ance of. 

e 1366 J. .Ald.vy tr. Boaystuan's Theat. IVorld M ij, Bread 
made of chalTe . . the which the poore were forced to eate, 
by impacience and lage of lumger. 1607 Topsell Foiir-f. 
Beasts (1658) 106 Impatience of cold and wet. 174X Middle- 
ton Cicero I. vi. 495 An impatience of discipline. 1830 
D’Israeli Chap. /, III. v. 74 His impatience of contradic- 
tion unfitted him . . for the council-table. 1876 Black Mad- 
cap V. .wii, The girl had an impatience of pietence of all 
kinds. 

f c. With inf (obs. or archi ) : cf. Impatient i c. 

1373 Laneham Let. {1871) 6 Hee burst out in a great 
pang of impatiens to see such vncootli ttudging too and fro. 
1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena fyj With im- 
patience to be longer budled. 1683 Brit. Spec, no A 
tedious Impatience to see the horrible Actions of Nero 
forced St. Raul also to quit Rome. 

2 , esp. Intolerance of delay ; restlessness of desire 
or expectation ; restless longing or eagerness. 

1581 hluLCAsrER Positions 262 Impacience, which can 
abide no tarying. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 
148 Hee with Impatience long'd for the appearance of the 
new day, 1712 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to IV, Moniagit 
9-11 Dec. (1887) I. 79, I wait with impatience for .. your 
return. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 237 We find the 
une.'isincss arising upon a delay of desire vulgaily styled 
impatience. 1878 M. .Y. Brown Nadeschda 44, I asked in 
my impatience Each passing hour a que.-,tioii. 
t b. With of’. Impatient desire of. Obs. 

(The sense here is piactically the opposite of that in t b.) 

16640. M. in Maivelfs Corr. Wks. 1872-5 H. 104 Tyred 
with an extream impatience all day of removing from those 
Wisbies. 1702 Eng. Theophrast. iii Out of a foolish im- 
patience of being seen at Court. 17.. Hurd (J.), 'Fhe 
longer I continued in this scene, the greater was my im- 
patience of letiring from it. 

c. With inf . : cf. Impatient 2 b, 

1880 L. Wallace Ben-Hurvw. iii, A return of impatience 
to see Him who is ever in my thought. 

t Inipatiency (imp^i-J&si). Obs, (or rate 
archaism.') Also 6 -oiency, -eyency, 7 -tientie. 
[ad. L. impatientia : see prec. and -ency.] The 
quality of being impatient. 

1 . = piec. T : esp. as a quality or disposition. 
Also, with pL, an instance or exhibition of this 
quality. 

i^z 6 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 93 b, Testinesse or iui- 
pacyency, is a frayle & hasty disposycyon, or rather ac- 
customed & vsed vyce of angre. 1532 Latimer Serm. 
Lord's Prayer vii. (1562) 43 He [the devil] goeth about . . to 
. . sturre vs to impatiency and murmuryng against god. 
1658 Whole Duty Manv\. § 16. 57 A calmness and quietness 
of spirit, contrary to the rages and impaliencies of anger. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa I. v. 35 His e.xtraoidinaiy 
prosperity adding to his impatiency. 
b. With of’, cf. prec. 1 b. 

1557 PtiAEit AEneid vi. Argt., Those that through im- 
paciencie of loue, had shortiied their owne dayes. 1607 
Tot'SELL Four-f. Beasts (1658) 165 Their impatiency of cold. 
1681 H. More E.vp. Dan. 273 Their iiiipatieiicy of that 
dark inglorious condition. 

2, = prec. 2 : esp. as a quality or disposition ; 
also, with pi. , an instance of this. 

1360 Becon Nszv Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 143 Nothing doth 
more displease and offend God, than through impatiency to 
prescribe unto him the time when lie shajl help us._ 1634-66 
Earl Orrerv Parihenissa (1676) 764 In impaliencies above 
description [ 1 ] waited for the arrival of the Princess. 1664 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 129 Which [explanation] I 
do expect with the most vehement impatientcy. 1684 
Lady R. Russell Lett. (1819) I- .xiv. 40, I hope to wait 
without impatiency. 1889 S'I'evenson Master of B. 287 
My lord waited with growing impatiency. 
b. With inf . : cf prec. 2 c. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. hi. § 250 His Majesty’s iin- 
patiency to see both .Armies disbanded. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 30, 1 had such an Impatiency to see him, 
having e.xpecled him at Dinner. 



IMPATIENT. 
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IMPEACH. 


Impatient (imp^'-Jent), a. (sd.) .Forms: 4-6 
impacient, -cyent, inpacient, 5 -cyentj 6 - im- 
patient. [a. OF. impacient, impatient, ad. L. 
tmpatient-cm, f. im- (Ijr-2) + patient-ei/i suffering’, 
pres. pple. aipati to suffer.] 

1 . Not patient ; not bearing or enduring (pain, 
discomfort, opposition, etc.) with composure; want- 
ing in endurance ; irritable, irascible, easily pro- 
voked. Also iransf, of action or speecli : Indicating 
impatience or irritation. 

>377 Lan’gi. P. pi. B. xvii. 337 powglj pat men make 
niodie deol in her aiigre, And beii inpacient in heie i)en- 
aunce. 14.13 PU^t. Sowle (Caxtun 1483) in. viii. 55 They 
iiouglit ne couthe sufTren but weie yreful and iiipacyeiit to 
al men aboute them. i4p4 Fauv\n Chron. v. xcvii. 71 Tiie 
Kyiige was thanne inoie inipacieiit, andblained y> Relygion 
of his vvyfe in mopst impacyeiit nianer. isgo Sii.vk.s. Mitii. 
*V. Ill, ii. 287 Will you teare Impatient aiibwem from my 
gentle tongue? 1666 Pli'YS Din>y_ ao Aug., [He] is much 
impatient by these few days .sickness. 1712 SiiiCLa 
Sped. No. 438 _F 4. You are of an impatient Sjiirit, ami an 
impatient Spirit is never without Woe. 1851 TiutNcn 
Poettis/y. Mad. Sources 194 And by faith allayed to mcek- 
iiebs Every wish and Llionght impatient. 

b. With of-. Unable or unwilling to endure or 
put up with; intoleiant of. 

1513 MoRc ill Grafton Chrou. (1568) II. 75S i\inbicious of 
aucihoritie, and _ impacient of pailnen,. 1597 Giin.Muic 
Herbal i. x.'t.vviii. § i. 55 Ginger i.s most impatient of the 
coidties of these.. regions, tfioi Siiaks. Jul. C. iv. iii. 152 
Impatient of my absence.. she fell distract. 1713 SiiiULi; 
Mn^lhkm. No. ig. 121 The most ignoiaiiL are.. most im- 
patient of Advice. 1893 LvnisnKKR Horns 4- Hoofs 26 
[Yaks] are e.'ctiemely impatient of heat, 

c. _ \yitli inf. _(obs. or arch.) or dependent clause. 
(With inf., piactically the opposite of ab.] 

1563 Eaui, Bhuioitn in Ellis Oris. Lett. Ser, i. II, 
209 He was so impatient -to see those thyiigs he sawe and 
were dayly broughte to his Eares. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 
i45_The Jewes impatient that fouieners should possesse 
their CQUiitiey, laised a new coinuiotian. 1632 J. Hayward 
tr. BiotuU's Eromana 182 Impatient to slay till they would 
speake. 1877 Mrs. Ouphant Makers Fior. xii. 299 Im- 
patient to be thus foiced out of his high work. 

d. fig. (Said of things.) 

_ 1490 CA.X10N liueydos .xxvii. 96 The see wexed right sore 
inpacyeiit and indigned. 1397 Gi.HAiinii Herbal u. .xviii. 
H633) 260 Impatient Lady Smocke. .The nature of this 
plant \uoli me tangere} is such, that if you touch but the 
cods when the seed is ripe, tho’ . .neuer so gently, yet will 
the seed fly all abio id witli violence a.s disdaining to be 
touched. 1882 Carden ii Mar. 169/1 Cheuy is the most 
impatient tree we have to deal with under glass. 

2 . That does not willingly endure delay; uneasy 
or restless in desire or expectation. Const. /cr. 

_iS 9 > SiiAicS. Horn. (]• ful. III. ii, 30 Tedious.. As is the 
night before some 5 estiuall, To an impatient child that hath 
new robes And may not weare them. 1399 — He/i. V, iv. 
11. 52 Their executors, the knauish Crowes, Flye o’re them 
all, impatient for their howre. 1697 Dryden Virg-. Georg. 
IV. 702 Stiong Desires th’ impatient Youth invade. 1728 
Pope Dune. ui. 30 Impatient for the day. 1878 Moruey 
C arlyle 174 Headlong and impatient souls. iS^gQ.Mcv. 
Jan. 193 He has no impatient desire for the hurry of 
modern improvements. 


b. With mf. Restlessly desirous, eagerly long- 
ing. (In quot. 1680 with dependent clause.) 

1588 SiiAus, L. L.L.w, i. 238 All impatient to speake and 
not see. a i68_q Butler Rem. (1759) I- 3 Ah stood ready tc 
fall on, Iiupalieiit who should have the Honour To plant 
an Ensign first upon her. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lett, to Airs. Thistletlvwaiie 25 Sept. 11887) I. 266 , 1 am 
iinpatient to see the curiosities of this famous city. 1874 
Symonds i,k. Italy ,5- Greece {1898) I. ix. 180 Impatient tc 
recover the lost jewel. 

c. Iransf. pnd fig. Characterized by, or attended 
with, impatience of delay, 

1703 Kowe Ulyss. III. i. 1230 This one impatient Minute, 
> 79 > pOtvPER Iliad vni. 304 Teucer, wide-straining his 
impatient bo w. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser, ii, Detached Th. Bks.. 
Ihe five or six impatient minutes, before the dinner B 
quite lead y. 

+ 3 . ? Intolerable, 'not to be borne ’(J.)* Ohs. rare, 

159® Spenser Q, ]i» f. 44 Ay, me ! deare Lady, which 
ttieyinage art Of ruefull pittyand impatient smait. 1646 
Sir 1 . Browne Pseud, Ep. iv. x. 204 What absurd conceits 
they will swallow in their literals, an impatient example 
wee have in our owne profession. 

B. as sb. An impatient person. (Sometimes with 
play on Patient shl) 

15^2 Ord. Crysicn Hen (W, de W. 1506) i, 'I'li 67 The 
poor synner ought not to dyspayre hyin, how be it that 
the sensualyte complayneth hym an impacyent. X580 Lur, 
ION Sivqila 130 When the Surgeon came before the Judge 
and saw hu poore Impatient there. ?i6.. Seasonable 
^erm. 39 (I.) Some ignorant impatients, when they have 
mund themselves to smart with God’s scourge. 1893 IFestiu, 
Gas. 9 June 2/2 What the Unionist ‘ impatients ’ want is to 
get on at once to Clause 9. 

Iiupa.'tient, v. rare. [f. prec. : cf. F. im- 
paiienier, refl. s impaticnter to lose patience.] 
a. -\trans. To await with impatience, b. refl. 
To become impatient, to lose patience. Hence 

Impa'tiented. ppl. a,, awaited with impatience. 

1654-66 _Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 382 As soon as 
the impatiented hour came, I went. Ibid. 538 At length 
the so impatiented night and hour came. 1813 Sir R. 
Wilson Pnv. Diary II. 54 Amiable hosts, who did not 
n^atieiit themselves even at the weather. 

impatiently (imp^<-Jentli), adv. [f. as prec, 
H- -LY-,] III an iinpatient manner. 


1 . Without endurance of suffering or disconifotl ; 
irritably. (In quot. 1593, Ardently, passionately.) 

1490 Caxton Emydos vi. 25 His..wyf bai u it moclie in- 
pacyentli and sorowfully. 1593 Nashc Christ's T. (1613) 9, 
I love thee iinpatientlj'. i6or Suak.s, yul. C. n. i. 24 ), 
You., too impatiently stampt with your foote. 1712 .Sii.Li.u 
Spcct, No. 424 r 6 Speaking impatiently to Servants. 
1816 SiiEi.LLY Alastor 173 As if her heart impatiently 
endured Its bursting burthen. 

2. With restless expectation or longing ; with 
eager desire, 

1632). Hayward tr. Biondls Ereunenn 130 Impatiently 
expecting the Count of IJona’s returiie. 1766 Goldsm. I 'it. 
IF. sxx. His sister ran impatiently to meet him. 1830 
DTsraeli C/irti. I, 111 . vii. 130 The tjueen. .impaiienUy 
babbled the seciet to Lady Carlisle. 1833 TIt. MAiniNi.AU 
Charmed Sea i. 3 ‘ Make haste ! ’ cried tlie Russian, shtikiiig 
his lance impatiently. 

•Mmpa'tientness. Obs. rare. [-xe.ss.] Tlic 
quality of being impatient ; impatience. 

>S 5 o .CovtRDALi; Spir. Pcrle xv. H vj b, Wlieiisoeuer any 
[aflhelion or adversity] happen vnto hyiu, he is sole vexed 
wytli inipacientims. Ibid. xx. K.vh, They powei out al 
mailer of impacienliies, byiLernes, and spyiefull poison 
againsit the righttiousiies of god. 1727 in Bailey vul. II. 

t Impatrio’tic, a, Obs. rare. [f. T.m-^ 4- 
Patkiotio.] Not patriotic ; impatiiotic. ISo 
pa'triotisiu, want of patriotism. 

3805 \V. Taylor in Am. Rev. HI. 281 Nothing of im- 
piety, but only of impatriotisiu. llnd. 317 Every tiling. . 
which infi luges on our cosmopolitical duty is leally im- 
patiiotic. 

t Impa'tron, V. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. hn-, 
empatroner, -palroair (Godefroy, Cotgr.), a. It. im- 
patronire, impadronire to make master of, put in 
possession of, f. im- ffsi-C) -vY .patron, It. padrone, 
L. patronus I’atkon, protector, master. Cf. Km- 
I'ATitON.] trans. = Isuwtmonize i ; rejl. to make 
oneself master, possess oneself (of). Const, with. 

1642 Remark. Occur. North. Parts 10 (D.) He . . impa- 
troiied himselfe with thiee iieeces of ordinance. 

t Impa'tronage, -v. Obs. rare. [f. prec. 
after Pathonage.] trans. To put under a person’s 
patronage ; to dedicate. 

1652 Grevtt's_ Sidney Ep. ded. 2 His Matchless Poem 
beem’d providentially by him impatronag’d unto his Peer- 
less Sister. 


_ t Impa'tronize, v. Obs. [a. F. impatronher, 
in idth c. -izer'. see Impatkon and -IZE.] 

1 . trans, To put in possession of ; usually rcjl, to 
take possession, make oneself master [of, also upon). 

1577 Fenton Gold. Episi. 204 To coiifinne to him. [Abra- 
hamj nis^ promise, and to impatronize him of tliat religion 
for and in the name of such as shoulde descende of him, 
>579 -- Guicciard, 537 To impatronise himselfe upon Rome 
and the whole estate ecclesiastike. 1600 J. PoRV tr. Leo's 
Africa. 11. 388 They ..cast out of Africk the Roniaines.. 
and wholie impatronized themselves of Barbavie. 1681 
Duguale Short Vievj Late Trouh. Eng. 61 r To iinpa- 
tromze themselves of many Cities and Strong-holds, 
b. iransf. To take possession of. 

1611 Cotgr., Impatronise. impatronired, inaistereil, 
<11649 Drumm. of Hawth. A/zTif. Jas. K, \Vks. (1711) loS 
lo iinpatronize and lay hold on the church lents and 
ecclesiastical goods. 1799 Monthly Mag. in Spirit Pub. 
f ruts. ^800) III. 313 We him receiving and inipati onising 
in our Dijon Iiifantiy. 

2 . To patronize, favour. 

1629 Maxvvell tr. Herodian (1635) 99 To make him away 
..and to substitute another that would impatronue ilieir 
lawlesse and licentious misdemeanours. 

Hence t Ii»pa:troni2a*tion (see quots,). Obs. 

1611 Cotgr,, Im/fatronuation, an impatronization ; th’ 
absolute JMaistene, Seigneurie, or possession of. 1706 
^ pu.tting into full possession 
of a Benefice, 1848 in Wharton Lazo Lex. 

Impatshe ; see Isipeach. 

Impave (impFi-v), v. rare. [f. Im-1 -f Pave v.] 
trans. To pave iu ; to set in a pavement. 

1833 WoKDSw. Sonn. revis. Dttnolly Castle, There .saw 
iinpaved vviUi rude fidelity Of art Mosaic, in a roofless floor” 
All Eagle with stretched wings. 

Iinpavid (impm-vid), a. rare. [ad. L. im- 
pavidus, f. im- (Isi-^) -Fpavidns fearful.] Fearless, 
undaunted. 


_ IOS7VJ. Eawrence Gwy Liv. xviii, He put the messa: 
into Ins pocket.. and won the rubber before he rose..Ii 
pavid as the Horatian model-man. 1862 S. Lucas Secular. 

Globe >2 Jun. 1/3 The flames were queiichei 
aiM the impavid student fared foith on his way. 

Plence Impa-vidly adv., fearlessly. 

X849 THACitmiAY Ixvi, Calverley and Coh 

strain would have looked on impavidly. 

Xinpavi'di'iiy. rare. [ad. L, type ^impavid 
ids, i. impavidus : see prcc. and -ITY.J Fearles' 
ness ; in quot. used for ‘ foolhardiness ’. 

Papons 3rd Pt. Three Convers, Eng. 154 Not on! 

heathen Philosophers also do accomi 
impauidity, or lacke of rust feare, as also audacity, nr 
sumpuon,., for vices. auuacivj, pr 

XmpSi'Wii (inipg'n), v. Also (5 impaune; 
empawn, ^aun, [f. Im- 1 + j,. or sb.l 

1. trans. To put iu pawn ; to pledge as security 
to pawn. o / 

»v- iii- 108 Let there be impawn’ 
Some sill etie for a safe returne againe. i6z<~6 Puhov/i 
Pilgrims ir. 1269 He said he had impawned his Beard for 
great suiiuuc to certaiiie Creditors. i68j Colvil Whii 


I Supplk. (1751) O3 Huluc of them enqiawn'd thir ( loak-.. 1814 
Mr.s. j. Wi si Alitia dc Lmy III. 42 She olTeicd to im- 
I pawn tlie family jewels. 

Jig. 1838 Emlrson ITAi-Wks. 1884 XL 196 .S. wise m.in 
will never impawn his future being and aeiioii, and devidc 
beforehand what he shall do in a given evtreine event. 

'h. fig. To pledge, [dight (fnitli, etc.). 
a 1628 F. ( ini.viL .S7(f/«y ( 1652) 32 .My faith iiiqi.iuneil to 
the Prince of Oiaiige. ajCiqj lil.vNioN .S'erm, P\. 1 vlx. 
verse 92 Wks. 1S72 VII. 4-26 God. .iinptiu netli his ti nth with 
ns to do _us good. 1881 SwisuuuNi-. Mary Stuart i. ii. i 
We held impawned The faith of ll.nnes. 

I 2 . fig. To risk the safety of, lo pul in lui/aid. 

• 1613 .Siil.ui.l.v Trae. Persia 2J Ilee .. wished me in h.nn- 

' legaid tif iiot lo my selfe) yet lu_ .so m, my, which he did 
imagine vveie impawned iu that misfoilmie liy my lueane.-. 
t Impay, Obs. [f. Im -1 + T.W z-. : aiq.. altci 
It. impagare ‘to pay home throughly’ (Hot in .] 

I ^;'<7/;r. T'o ‘ pay liunie [lay lo the lull what has 
been expended, reiminnsc. leeoup. 

1594 Caulw Huarte's I'Aatn. Wits viii. (1,061 2 p It 1. 
a thing . . vsed . . tn .say .such a one hath well imp.iied hi 1 
liauaile, when lie is well iMi-d. 

II Impayable (imp<.’'’ab’l. Fr. fip^yn-hV), a. 

1 [a. F. inipayahlc, f. im- (I.M--) -h payer lin GIL) 

I lo apjiease, satisfy, (mod, F.) to [lay. Usctl in MIL ; 

[ in mod. use often treated as Frcndi,] 
fl. Iinjilacable, miap[)easablc. Obs. 

<11340 Hamiuli. /'s<£fAr l.v.v.wii. 7 Inqiay.dile ,ciiit.i )n 
wiailli. 

2 . That cannot be paid or discharged. 

>797 £>• J- Frai 1 in Monthly R,-.\ XXIII. n.i liuimjable 
obfigalioiis. 1843 r.n. IIocoii in.v Let. in VWmys, Reid 

I. ife I. jOo, 1 have iiumtetl .. the subject nf tbu iiaytneiunf 
the Roiilan Catbullc Chinch in Ireland twhicli 1 <'Ur ay 
says is ‘impajable ’). 

II 3 . lieymnd price, priceless, invaluable, b. eolloq. 
Going beyond ordinary limits ; ‘ lieyond anything ’ 
(‘ extraordinaire, Ires-plaisanl, tres-liizane ’ laltic . 

1B18 L.vdy hlonuAN .-liitobiog. (1831)) 29, I must send >nu 
some of her noie.s, for they aie impayabte. 1823 him 1 
Quentin p. Intiod., The cheese, the fruits, the '..dad . . .intl 
the deliciuns vviiite wine, each in theii way wene tmpayabks. 

Impayl, Impayre, obs. ff. Impai.e, bufAiu. 
Impeach, (imprlj), v. Forms: a. q-fj 011-, 
empeebe, 5-7 empeacb. / 3 . 5 onpoasho, 011- 
pesche, empesbe, 5-6 emposshe, -pesche, 
-peasche. 7. 6 impeche, impeache, 6 ~ im- 
peach. 5 . 6 impesche, irapoehe, (ympes,o,he > 
7 impeash,. e. 6 Se. ompash, impaah e, ini- 
patshe, 6-7 em-, impasebe, impasa. [MIL cm-, 
enpcchen, later onpeschc, a. OI-'. etnpcihicr, cm- 
pccchicr, empcscher, mod.F. emplcher 'L',th c.em- 
peeler, 12th c. (pple.) empcdicad- V\. entpedegar)-,— 
late L. impedicii-rc to catch, entangle ^Anmiiaiuj.s), 
f. im- if'A-'^) ■¥ pedica fetter, i. pes, ped-em loot. In 
senses 4 and 5 treated as the representative ol L. 
impeterc, Cf. Imi’eacument. 

'Fhe forms empash, im/jashe jiiay be due to F. onpather 
ya.Ve.einpakhan-, impatshe lellects It. intpauiare] fur 
the ongiu of the vivdiculh of these forms, see l)is[*.\rcu t*. 
{.Impeach in Eng. displaced Ai'I'ealh v., q.v. Cf. I’i.alu k.)] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

а. C1380 Wyclii- Set. Wks. HI. 294 b.it vvkkid men . , 

pere .scliullen dwellc in seyntewmie, and no man cmpedie 
hem bi processe of lawe. 1387-8, 1432-50 Kiipeche [see 
B. 4]. 1494 Fabvan Chrcm.Mu cc.wxiii. 267 Yi warke was 

for yt tyme empeached and let. 1550 J. Coke Eng. 7 Fr. 
Heralds {iBfj) ^ 153 You enpedie tbe'vvelth of iiiai-tdiaiin- 
dibe._ 1562 J. Shu- 1 i; Ca/nhine's Turk. If 'a?-.', yb, Wailing 
continually to empeche him, 1650 tr. Bacon's Hist. Life A 
Death 51 That they might be (the Iiueniion not at all 
empeached) both Safe and Klfectual. 

fi. fi474 Caxton Chesse If. 3 a, IJodj-ly i-iglit eiipessheth 
mid letteth..the knowleche of .subiyll thinges. <11477 -— 
Jason 49 The firht man that . . .shold empesslie him of the 
royaine of Mirmidone. 1483 Pitgr. Sinoie (Ca.vton) v. i. 
92 b, Iher is nothyng that may therof enpe.schen liyrn, >530 
Ialsgr. 531/2, I empesshe or let one of libs purpose. 1549 
Empe.sche [see B. i], * ‘ 

7- >S33~4 Act 25 Hen. Fill, c. 9 § 6 Any pei.son . .vvhiche 
shall be impached to haue offended contuirie lu the forme 
inid elTecte of thi.s estatute. 1536 Act 27 Hen. fill, c. 42 
Any suche ordynauiice.,a.s inyght by annye mcaiie hynder 
thadvaunceinent. .of the ..Wordeof God,.or impeache the 
knowlege of suche other good leiieri. >577-87 HoLtN.sm.u 
Chron, III, 963/1 Minded to imijcach their passage. 1600, 
etc. [see B. 3]. i & > 

б. >548-67 Thomas Ital. Diet., I»ipedir-e, to let or iin- 
peshe. 1549 Compl. Scot. .vv. 130 IMoiiy dificil impedi- 
mentis, .niaye impesche byni. >567 Fknton A'f.'rc. 1 1 
He vyent about to ympe.she his expedition. 1624 in Sir R. 
(jordoii Hist. Earls Sutherland (i8ij) 381 We will forbeui 
to impeash your mail" any further. 

>538 Impatshe [see B. i b]._ 1366 P.viN I i;u /'at. Pleas. 
34 h, they were nut able .. to iinpacbe his coips, in tombe 
00 buried. 1597 Mo.ntgomerie Cherrie tj- Siac 

808 Tmy foly . . Einpashed him to povv. 1597 I.ow e CMrurg, 
(>D34J >24 To anoint .. with the inilke of a bitcli which im- 
passeth Jt to grow vvhite._ 1604 Crt. Bk. Barony of Uric 
(.1892) 7 The Lard being inipaschit throw thair dalie cotn- 
plenttis. 

B. Signification. 

I I . trans. To impede, hinder, prevent. Obs. 

, 9 “‘3 .®° WyclifAW. Wks. III. 317 He schal dvvelle here allc 
ius Ilf, and no man enpeche hym. 1480 Caxton Chron. 
Lug. cclui, They drad . . that he wold have enpe.sshed that 
delyveraunce. >533 Bellenuen Lky iv. (1822) 320 The 
consulis, seand the tribunis impesche every thing that thay 
desirit afore the senate. >549 Compl, Scot. vl. 56 The. ,eird 
eiiipeschis the souiie lo gyf lycht to the muiie, >577-87 
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Holinsiicu Scot. Cliron, (1S05) II. 256 To impeach the 
Englibihmen from setting on land any vittle.s there, a 1640 
Drumm. or IIawtii. Uht. Jas. I Wks. (1711) ii It hath 
been your valoiu .. which heietofore einpeached our con- 
(piest and piogiess in France. 1690 Levdourn Curs. Math. 
586 A Ditch, of sufficient . . brc.adth, and depth, to impeach 
the Assaults of an Fnemy. 

•fb. ref. ( = OF. s' empither, It. inipacdarsi) To 
embarrass or trouble oneself. Ohs. 

1484 Ca-KTON Curiall i By thexample of me that empesshe 
my selue foi to serue in the Com te Ryall. 1538 in Strype 
Keel. Mem. (1721) I. xl. 313 Pole said he should do well not 
to impatshe himself with reading of the story of Nicolo 
Machavello. 

t c. To hinder access to ; to blockade. Ohs. 

1586 Ld. Burgiiley in Leycester Corf. (Camden) 360 Flie- 
hnates. .are fittest to impeche thos kind of havens. 

't' 2 . To hinder the action, progress, or well-being 
of; to affect detrimentally or prejudicially ; to hurt, 
harm, injuie, endamage, impair. Ohs. 

1563 Bp. S\NDVs in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 195 To 
preserve my honestie from malice whiche mynded to im- 
peaclie yt. 1568 Grafton II. 391 They did empeche 

the honor of the kinges peison. 1604 T. Wright Passions 

I. iii. 12 The coldnesse of the water, earth, and ayre much 
impeacheth the vertue of hi.s heate. 1691 E. Taylor Bell- 
men's Theos. Philos. x\'ii. 25 Anything that might tend to 
impeach his perfection. 

3 . To challenge, call in question, cast an imputa- 
tion upon, attack ; to discredit, disparage. 

1S90 SiiAic.s. Mids. Af n. i. 214 You doe impeach y’our 
modesty too much To leave the Citty', and commit y’our selfe 
Into the hands of one that loues you not. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa ii. 42 Neither am I ignorant, how much mine 
owne credit is impeached. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus 
i. 6 Because their name and honour was impeached. 1743 
Fielding Coiwersation Wks. 1784 IX. 364 It would by no 
means impeach the general rule. 1767 Black.stone Comm. 

II. xx.x. 444 A contract for any valuable consideration, as for 
marriage, for money, for work done, . . can never be im- 
peached at law. 1888 Miss Green Behind Closed Doors 
iv, My daughter's happiness is threatened and her character 
impeached. 

4 . gen. To bring a charge or accusation against; 
to accuse of., charge "mth. 

^1380 [see A. a], 1387-8 T. Usit Test. Love 1. vi. (Skeat) 
1. 86 Whiche thing. .1 am bolde to mayntaine, and namely 
in distroiyng of a wrong, al -shulde I therthroiigh enpeche 
myne owne frere, if he wer gilty. 1428 Surtees Misr. (1888I 
3 He was empeched of forgeyng of fals osmundes. 1432-50 
tr. Hidden (Rolls) VII. 530 Goclwyn was enpeched [L. in- 
ciilpatusl for he had gadered so grete an oost. 1590 Eng. 
Romayne Life in Haid. Vlfrlfc. (Malh.) II. 167 Nothing., 
that might impeach me either with error or vntrueth. 1648 
A 7 ‘t, Pence § 18 in Milton's Whs., That no Person. .be 
troubled, impeached, sued, inquieted or molested, for .. any 
offence. . comprised within the said Act. 1794 Godwin Cal. 
Williams 216 Go to the next justice of the peace and im- 
peach us. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop Iviii, Fearing every 
moment to hear the marchioness impeached. 

b. Sometimes in restricted sense (see quot. 1617); 
To give accusatory evidence against ; to ‘peach' 
upon. (In qnot. 1820 absol. To ‘ peach’.) 

1617 Minsheu Duct. Ling., To Impeach, or accuse one 
guiltie of the same crime wheieof he which impeacheth is 
accused. 1676 Wvcherlev PL Denier v. i, Like a Thief, 
becau.se you know your self most guilty, you impeach your 
Fellow Criminals fust. 1701 Luttr_ell Brief Rel. U857I V. 
59 A person, lately accused for robbing on the highway and 
acquitted, has impeach’t 13 of his gang. 1751 Fielding 
Letter luriter ir. ix, Would it not be your wise.st way to 
impeach your companions? 1820 G. Watson Taylor 
Profligate iv. i. The whole plot is laid open. Mr. Allcourt 
has impeached. 

c. To find fault with (a iking), to censure. 

1813 Scott Tricrm. ili. xxxviii, And so fair the slumherer 
seems, ThatDe Vaux impeach’d his dreams. 1872 Browning 
Fifine Ixxxv, Do you approve, not foolishly impeach The 
falsehood ! 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxvi, Grand- 
court's appearance . . was not impeached with foieign- 
ness. 

5. spec. To accuse of treason or other high crime 
or misdemeanour (usually against the state) before 
a competent tribunal: see Impeachment 5 . 

1568 Grafton Cliron, II. 353 Whether the Lordes and 
commons might without the_ kings will_ empeche the same 
officers and justices upon their offenses in the parliament or 
not. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. in. § 10 Mr. Pym at the 
bar [of the house of peers], and in the name of all the 
commons of England, impeached Thomas earl of Strafford 
..of high treason, and several other heinous crimes and 
misdemeanours. 1769 Blackstone Comfit. IV, xix. 261 
'The representatives of the people, or House of Commons, 
cannot properly judge ; because their constituents are the 
parties injured ; and can therefore only impeach. 1863 
H. Co.x Instit. 1. X. 229 Latimer was impeached and accused 
by the voice of the Commons. 1868 Trial Andrew Johnson 
3 On Monday, February the 24th, 1868, the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United States 
resolved to impeach Andrew Johnson, President of the 
United States, of high crimes and misdemeanors. 1883 
G. T. Curtis Buchanan II. xii. 247 In regard to the Presi- 
dent, it was their duty to make a specific charge, to investi- 
gate it openly, and to impeach him before the Senate, if the 
evidence afforded reasonable ground to believe that the 
charge could be substantiated. 

b. Applied to analogous judicial processes, e.g. 
the prosecution of state officials by the tribunes of 
ancient Rome. 

1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) I. 3S3 Mago on his 
arrival at Carthage was impeached. 1838 Arnold Hist. 
Rome (1846) I. xiii. 231 One of the tribunes impeached him 
before the assembly of the tribes. 1840 Thirlwall Greece 
VIII. 329 At Athens after his departure he was formally 
impeached and condemned to death. 


I Hence Impea’ched ppl. a.. Impea’ching vhl. sb, 

\ c 1400 J\r WNDEV. (Roxb.) ix. 34 He mygbt study dwell in 
hat citee uiiliouten einpechingof any man. 1632 Litrgoiv 
Tra?'. V. 179 The chiefe obstacle, and impeaching of so 
great an Army from taking it. 1751 E\ul Orrery Remarhs 
.S'wift (1752) 60 The four impeached lords. 1827 Hallam 
Const. Hist. (1876) III. xvi. 234 A charge again.sL the im- 
peached lords. 

, Impeach, (imprlj), sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

j" 1. Hindrance, impediment, prevention. Obs. 

1551 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) III. 385 The old worn 
pelf.. who presently reigneth alone, and governeth without 
empea,sche. 1605 P. Woodhouse E'lea 11877) 18 Without 
all inteirupting or impeach. i6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. 
vii. iv. g 3. 205 These, .got the . . command of militai y affayi'es 
without impeach. 

i‘ 2. Injury, damage, detriment. Obs. 

1S7S Gascoigne Hearbes Wks. (1587) 149 So farre thou 
mayst .set out thy .selfe without empeach or crime. 1586 
Bright Melanch. x. 47 The soul receiueth. .no impeach, or 
impayre of cunning. 1625 tr. Boccaccio's Decam. II. 156 
Without any impeach or blemish to his honor. 

3. Challenge, calling in question ; accusation, 
charge, impeachment. 

1590 Sii Aics. Com. Err. v. i. 269 Why what an inti icate im- 
peach is this? 1591 Troub. Rnigiie A". John 11. (i6ii) 85 
What kindship, lenitie, or Christian raigne, Rules in the 
man to be.Tie this foul impeach? *593 Shaks. 3 Hen, I '/, 
1. Iv. 60 It is Waires prize, to take all Vantages, And tenne 
to one, is no impeach of Valour. 1885 Sat. Res’. 14 Feb. 
205/1 The delightful intricacy of this impeach .. is highlj' 
characteristic. 

ImpeachaTbility-(impz-c|abHiti). [f. next + 
-ITY.] The quality of being impeachable. 

1867 Pail Mall G. 10 Jan. 8 The inquiry instituted con- 
cerning the impeachability of President Johnson. 

Impeachable (impptjab’l), a. Also 6 em- 
pechable. [f. Impeach v. + -able.] Capable of 
being impeached, called in question, or accused ; 
liable to impeachment ; chargeable. 

1503-4 Act ig Hen. i’ll, c. 27 g 9 The seid Maire. .[shall] 
be nott hurted vexed impleted empeched nor empecliable. 
1533-4 ^ct 25 Hen. VIII, c. 14 [He] standeth in danger, 
and is impechable of heresie. 1678 Lively Orac. iv. § 27. 
292 Would God none but the Romanist were impeachable 
of this detention of Scripture. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 
S7P All officers are impeachable. 1885 Law Rep. 10 Prob. 
Div. 192 Assuming the deed not to be impeachable on those 
grounds. 

Impeacher (imprtjbj). [f. as prec. -i- -erI.] 
One who impeaches. 

1 1. One who prevents, hinders, or impedes. Obs. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi, Instead of finding Pielaty 
an impeacher of Schisme or faction. 

2. One who accuses or brings charges (of treason, 
etc.). See Impeach o. 4 , 5 . 

1552 Hulqet, Accuser or empeacher, accusator. 1656 
Earl Monm, Advt. fr. Parnass. 178 The Prince, .appeared 
a friend to the impeachers. 1788 {pitle'f Reflexions on Im- 
peachers and Impeaching; addressed to Wairen Hastings, 
Esq. 1877 SvMONDS Renaiss. Italy, Reviv. Learn. 232 
A violent impeacher and impugner of the living. 

Impeachment (impf-tjment). Also 5-7 em- ; 
for F orras, see Impeach v. [a. OF. empechement, 
empescliement, mod.F. empcchemeitt (whence med. 
L. impechementum, impechiamentnvi) , f. enipkhe-r 
to Impeach ; see -mbnt. In senses 4 , 5 , the word was 
treated as the repr. of med.L. impetilio, from impetere 
to attack, accuse, with which however it had no 
etymological connexion.] The actionofimpeaching. 

tl. Hindrance, prevention, obstruction ; impedi- 
ment, obstacle. Obs. 

143a Paston Lett. No. 18. I. 31 Eny thing that mighte 
yeve empescheinent or let therto. 1491 Ca.xton Vilas 
Pair. (1495) 94 The devyli . .came to yysyte hym for to gyue 
to hym empesshement & lettynge in his contemplacyqns. 
1531 ElyotGuzi. I. XV, Nowe haue I.. declared the chiefe 
impechementes of excellent lernynge. 1569 Stocker tr. 
Diod. Sic. II. XX. 72/2 Thus without empechement or stoppe, 
passed Cassander through the countrey of Thessaly, 

R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 140 He invaded 
Livonia without impeachment. 1621 Sc. Acts Jas. VI 
(1814) 696/2 To breid confusioun and Empaschement to ]>& 
lordis in . .deej'-ding of materis. a 1674 Milton WAA Mosc. 
iv, Boris.. without impeachment now ascended the throne. 

4 2. Detriment, impairment, injury, damage. Obs. 

1548 Gest Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 136 Thee ,. unsufferable empecheniente bothe of 
Christes honoure and our solles salvation. 1587 H.arrison 
England u. xxiii, (1877) i. 349 No man hath yet susteiued 
atiie manner of impeachment through the coldnesse of the 
water, 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. iii. 15 To let him spend 
his time no more at home; Which would be great impeach- 
ment to his age. 1648 Evely'N Mem. (1837) III. 14 If they 
can attain the north without gieat impeachment.. the game 
may yet be balanced to the purpose. 

3. A calling in question or discrediting; dis- 
paragement, depreciation, 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 1281 Certaine arines. .borne 
time out of minde, without chalenge or einpechment. 1638 
Slingsby Diary (1836) 213 Without an impeachment to 
their honour, 1794 Godwin Cal. IVtlliams 13 The leputa- 
tion of my courage is sufficiently established not to expose 
it to any impeachment. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 
Ill The extreme injustice of this impeachment of their 
character. 

4. Accusation, charge. Obs. exc. in phr, ike soft 
ijiipeachment. 

1387 Trevisa Higdeii (Rolls) VII. 165 If sclie pa.sse un- 
hurte bare foot . . uppon njme brennynge cultres or schares, 
let here eskape of his enpechement [a^ impetUione ista). 


1413 Pilgr. Sflwlc (Caxtonl i. xxii. 17 b, Thenne with an 
hye voys heid I one speke to my ful giete empe.sshement. 
1594 Shaks. Rich. If], 11. ii. 22 The King pronok’d to it by 
the Queene, Deuis'd impeachments to imprison him. 1612 
T. Taylor Comm, fitus ii. 12 Be it thou beest iieuer so 
harmles, that thou fearest no mans impeachment. 1775 
SiiERiDtN Rh’nL V. iii. Sir Lucius O’Tngger — ungi.ateful 
as you are — I own the soft impeachment — pardon my 
blushes, I am Delia, 1865 Busfinell Vicar. Saer. Introd. 
(1S68) 33 A considerable impeachment of heresy. 1892 
Stevenson Across the Plains 161 The Cigaiette . .denied 
the soft impeachment. 

Td. Law. Without impeachment of waste ( = law 
L. absque impetitione vasti) : •' a reservation fre- 
quently made to a tenant for life, that no man shall 
proceed against him for waste committed’ (Wharton 
Law Lex.), 

_ 1415 E. E. iVills (18B2) 25, I wolle that., my weyf [hauej 
it to terme of her lyue wyth-oute empe.schement of wast. 
1503-4 Aci_ 19 I-Icn. VII, c. 33 § 1 To hokle all the seiti 
Mailers, .without impechment of Wast. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm.ll.wni. 283 Unless their leaseshe made, .without ira- 
penchment of waste, absque impetiiionc vasti ; that is, with 
a provision or piotection that no man .shall impetere, or sue 
him, for waste committed. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy- 
Ek. Prop. Lmu xvii. 124 Under your marriage settlement 
you are tenant for life, without impeachment of waste. 

5 . The accusation and prosecution of a person for 
treason or other high crime or misdemeanour before a 
competent tribunal ; in Great Britain, ‘ the judicial 
process by which any man, from the rank of a peer 
downwards, may be tried before the House of Lords 
at the instance of the House of Commons’ {Did. 
Eng. Llisi.) ; in U. S., a similar process in which 
the accusers are the House of Representatives and 
the court is the Senate. 

1640-4 in Riisliw, Hist. Coll. in. (1692I I. 356 The Lords 
sat upon tha Impeachment against the Judges and Bishop 
Wren. 1667 Makvfle Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 221 This 
morning severall members of onr House did.. move the 
House to proceed to an impeachment against the Earle of 
Cl.arinden. 1754-62 Hume Hist. Eng. 111 . 15 (Seager) The 
first impeachment by the house of commons seems to have 
been carried up against Lord Latimer in the latter end of 
Edward the I'hird’s reign. 1789 Constit. U. S. ii. § 4 The 
President, Vice-President, and all Civil officens of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment foi , 
and conviction of, treason, bribery or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors. 1805 S. Chase in Life Rufus King (1897) 
IV. 444 Congratulation.s on my acquittal by the Senate of 
the Impeachment by the House of Representatives. 1827 
Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) II. ix, 105 The articles of 
Strafford’s impeachment. 1867 Nation (N. Y.) 14 Feb. 121 
Discussion of the ^lower of the Senate to suspend the Presi- 
dent [Johnson] during his impeachment. 

Impearl (impl'il), v. Also 6-9 em-, (7-8 in-), 
[ad. F. emperle-r (i6tli c. in Littre) or It. imperlare 
(Florio) : see Im -1 and Peaei,.] 

1 . trails. To deck with pearls or pearl-like di ops : 
said of dew, rain, tears. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. 1117 The dowry Meads, 
Inipearl’d with teais, the sweet Aurora sheads. 1398 
Florio, Imperlare, to empearle or decke with pearles, to 
set with pearle. 1706 Watts Horx Lyr., To Mitio it. 34 
Fleavenly dews, Nightly descending, shall impearl the 
grass. 1729 Savage Wandererii, 173 Here Loveinpeails 
eacli moment with a tear. 1824 T. Fenby On a Young 
Girl 1 , Tears will soon her cheek impeail. 1876 Jas. Grant 
One of the 600, vii, Gioves and meadows all empearled with 
dew. fig, 1818 Keats Endym. tii, 102 On gold sand im- 
pearl’d With lily shells, 

2 . To make pearly or pearl-like. 

A 1639 T. Carew Obseg. Lady Anne Hay 52 Another 
shall Impearle thy teeth. 1794 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 421 
Gems dissolv'd impearl her luscious drink, 

3 . To form into pearl-like drops. 

C1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps, cxxxiii. (R.), The teares the 
morne doth shedd, Which ly on ground Empearled round, 
1667 Milton P. L. v. 747 Dew-drops, which the Sun Im- 
pearls on every leaf and every flouer. 1757 Dyer Fleece 
1. 361 The crystal dews impearl'd upon the grass. 1839 
Bailey Festus i. (1852I it The spheres themselves are but 
as shining noughts Upon the mantle of the night impearled. 

Hence ImpeaTled a. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep, xx. 126 A lich impearled 
Coronet. 1881 Rossetti Ball. <5- Sonn. i6a Let Time see 
Its flowering crest iinpeailed and orient. 

Impeccability (impekabi-liti). [ad. med.L. 
impeccabiliias, f. impeccahilis (see next). Cf. F, 
impeccabiliti (1609 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
or character of being impeccable ; freedom from 
liability to sin, wrong-doing, or error. 

1613 Salkeld Treat. Angels 234 (L.J It doth cause an 
everlasting impeccability. 1627 [see Imfeccancy]. 1670 
G. H, Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 27 Great Volumes in defence of 
the infallibility and impeccability of the Pope. 1725 tr. 
Dtipin's Eccl. Hist, xgth C. I. v. 165 The Qualities of 
the Soul of Jesus Christ. .its Knowledge, its Wisdom.. and 
its Impeccability, 1879 G. Meredith Egoist HI, viii. 151, 
I have never pretended to impeccability. 

Impeccable (impe-kabT), a. (sbi) [ad. late L. 
impeccabil-is , f. im- (IM-^) k pec care to sin: see 
-BLB, Cf, F. impeccable (15th c. in Godef. Compl.)i\ 

1 . Of persons : Not capable of or liable to sin ; 
exempt from the possibility of sinning or doing 
wrong. 

1531 L.atimer Senn. <5- Rein. (Parker Soc.) 325 No . .judges 
, . so deeply confirmed i n grace, or m impeccable, a 1555 Ibid. 
226 Though .she never sinned, yet she was not so impeccable, 
but she might have sinned. 1670 G. H. Hist, Cardinals 1. 1. 
25 The Pope is not only infallible, but also impeccable. 1756 



IMPECCABLY. 


rioMNCDnOKn Patriot. (1749) 156 _He knows that neither he 
tior 111!, iiiinislers ai e infallible, noi impeccable. 1849 RoBrnT- 
SON Serm. Ser. i. v. 71 No soul is absolutely impeccable. 

2 . Of things; FatilUess, unerring. 

1620 Pit'. Hm.i, lion. Mar. Clergy J 8, 43 If we honoi 
the man, must wee hold his pen impeccable? 1864 Roiu:n 
Logic vii. 184 We need some more succinct mode than that 
of sever.illy applying to eacli Syllogism all these Rule'., 
before we can be satisfied that it is impeccable. 

3. sb. One who is impeccable. 

1748 Ricn^RDSOM Clari.ssa (1811) IV. 7 A biace of im- 
peccables, an't please ye. 1887 Marg. W. Li\unFNcr_in 1 
W. Gladden Parish Probt. 144 A row of these same im- 
peccables. _ _ ^ 

Plence Impe'ccatoly adv,, in .an impeccable | 
manner; without liability to sin. _ | 

1874 R. Tv’RWiUTr Sketch. Cluh 221 Painters cannot.. | 
fallow It [the Chi istian faith] impeccably. 
'Mlupe'CCaiLCe. Obs, [ad. eccl.L. impecciiiiiia : 
see Impeocant and -anoe.] = next. 

1677 Galf. Crt, Gentiles iii. 160 Tlie .Scholemen have been 
great Champions for this Philosophic Pelagian Impeccance 
or state of Perfection in ihi.s life. 

Impeccancy (impekansi). [ad. eccl. L. im- 
peceSntia (Terlnllian) : see next and -anoy.] The 
quality of being impeccant; sinlessneas; inerrancy. 

1614 Bp. Hali. Pence iv. Rome g 5 She .. stubbornely 
challenges untoher Chayre a certalne Impecc.ancy of judge- 
ment (that wee may borrow a word from Teilullian). 1627 
I)0NNr, Serm. civil. Wks. (Alford) VI. 268 A present Im- 
peccancj' and a future Impeccability, a 1711 Knu Prepara. 
tives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 136 Life ne’ei is wholly fiee from 
.Sins, Impeccancy' at Death begins. 

Impeccant (impekant), a. [f. Im- 2 4- L. pecenns, 
pecautt-em, pres. pple. oi peccare to sin.] Not sin- 
ning ; sinless ; unerring. 

0:1763 Bvrom P.p. to G. Lloyd (R.), Poor dogs of some 
sort, and impeccant half-asse.s. 1883 Q. Rev. Jan. 118 The 
pledger is certainly not always impeccant. 1^0 Standard 
5 Apr. 6/1 The hero, .is neither impeccable nor impeccant. 

Xmpectinate (impe'ktinft ) , a. Eniom. [f. I m- 2 
-h Pectinate.] Not pectinate ; not comb-toothed : 
said of the antennse of insects, and other paits, 
which are in other cases puihtate. 

In recent Diets. 

Impeetoral (impe*kt6ral), a. [f. Im-2 4- L. 
pectm,pector-hxtt:i.%\.-k-.\ii, pecloral.^ Without 
a breast. (In qttot. humorous.) 

i860 Russci.c Diary India I. i. 8 The gentlemen who 
preside over favouiite dishes, such as an impeetoral turkey. 

Impecuniary (imp?“ki77'niari), a. [f. lM-2-t. 
Peouniaiiy.] 

1. = Impecunious. 

1814 Byron IPks. (1832) III. 95 Mr. Claughton, of Impe- 
cuiiiary memory. Lamb Eliana, Illvsir. Defunct 

(1867) 413 Many an impecuniary epicure has gloated over his 
locked-up warrant for future wealth. 1823 iVtuw Monthly 
Mag. XlII. 212 The impecuniary classe.s. 

2 . Not pecuniary ; not having to do with money. 
185s Bagehot Lit, Stud. (1879) I. 268 It is in vain that in 

tills hemisphere we endeavour after impecuniary fancies. 

Impecuniosity (impi'ki77ni|fsiti). [f. Impe- 
cunious -t- -iTt.] T ne quality or condition of being 
impecunious ; lack of money. 

1818 Scott Let, to J. B. S. Morritt 7 Dec. in Lockhart, 

A certain degree of impeciiniosity, a necessity of saving 
cheese parings and candle ends. 1830 W. Irving Gold- 
smith 222 Hiffernan._.elevated_the emptiness of his purse 
into the dignity of a disease, which he termed impecuniosity. 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) II. v. 145 He 
[Massinger], like most of his brethren, suflfered grievously 
from impecuniosity. 

Impecunious (imp/kizl'hias), a. [f. Im.2 4. 
Peconious. Cf. rare F. impicunuux (Littre).] 
Having no money, penniless ; in want of money. 

1396 Nashe Saffron IPalden 0 ij b, A poore impecunious 
creature. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, Put him 
out, an impecunious creature. 1839 Daily Tel. 14 Feb. 4/6 
To this paradise of credit the simple and impecunious 
addressed their letters. 1891 Mrs. Riddell Mad Tour 6g 
A train of impecunious camp followers. 

Imped (i'mped), sh. [f. Im-2 4. x^. pes, ped- 
foot.] A footless creature : used by R. Owen to 
render Aristotle’s dirotis. 

1861 Owen in Lifely^cjp) II. itg Aristotle had divided the 
group into bipeds, quadrupeds and impeds. 

Imped (impt, i'mped), ppl. a. [f. Imp y. -h -edI.] 
Grafted, engrafted, implanted, eked ; see Imp v. 

c 1440 Pronip, Parv. 259/2 Impyd [fynson or graffed), 
insertus. 1387 Turbcrv. Trag. T. (1837) 10 With ymped 
citulles so prowde a pitch to flie. 1393 Dbavton Past. Eel. 
vii. 98 Cupid .. Whose imped wings with spekled plumes 
be dight, 1621 Fletcher Pilgrim \. i, None of your impt 
bravadoe.s. 

Impedance (imprdans). Electr. [f. Impede 
V. + -ance.] lit. Hindrance; virtual resistance 
clue to self-induction in an electrified body. 

When an electric circuit supports a simply periodic current 
due to a simply periodic impressed voltage, the ratio of the 
amplitude of the voltage tophat of the current at the place 
is the_ impedance of the circuit under the circumstances. 
The circuit may be of any sort involving electric and mag- 
neuc energy a.s well as waste by resistance (O. Heaviside). 

i886 Heaviside Electr. Pap. (1892) II. 64 Let us call the 
ratio of the impressed force to the current in a line when 
electrostatic induction is ignorable the Impedance of the 
line, from the verb impede. Ibid. 126 The impedance may 
be independent of^ the frequency, or a constant. i888 
Lodge in Rep. Brit. Assoc,, Impedance of conductors to 
Leyden-jar discharges and to Lightning. 
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Impede (imprd), V. Also 7 impeide. [ad. 

L. imptdl-re, lit. to shackle the feet, f. im- (Im-’) 

+ pls,ped-em foot.] trans. To retard in progress 
or action by jmtlirig obstacles in the way ; to ob- 
struct ; to hinder ; to stand in the way of. 

1605 SliMts. Mach.\.\. eg -Ml that Impekles thee from the 
Golden Round, Which F.ite . . doth seeine 'J'o baiie^ thee 
Clown'd witliall. i6g8 Fin'ru Acc. P.. India 4;- P. 80 'They 
would i.nise Objections on purpose to impede the Negoti.v 
tloii. C1760 Hmoi Li-iT Ode to Lem'u-ll'ater 8 No rocks 
impede thy dimpling course. 1807 T'. 'J'iiomson Chem. 
(ed. 3) II. 546 Carbonic acid, inste.-id of promoting, impedes 
the decomposition. 1833 Mac:.\ui..vy Hist. Png. w. IV. 514 
Adverse winds bad impeded his progre-is thioiigh tlie Straits 
of Gibi .altar, i860 Tv.niui.i. Glai. i. .wii. 135 hly Jo.id, light 
as it w.as, impeded me. 

b. Astrol. = iMPEDl'l'K W. 2 . 

1819 [see iMREDiMnNi 4]. 

Hence Impe'dedyyi/. a . ; also Impe'der, a person 
or thing that inixTcdes. 

1686 Goad Cekst. Bodies 1. kIv. 78 Frost . . an impeder of 1 
their winler-niaiches. 1796-7 Insir. 4 '- Reg. Casmtry tiSi.d 
igo 'I'he positions I, K, L, M. show the passage of ohstaclcs 
Ijy the impeded parts filing or marching lanks by three's 
lound them. 

t Impe'de, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vl).] The 
act of impeding ; hindrance, impediment. 

1639 Lady Alimony v. vi. in Hart. Dodsley XIV. 362 To 
prune those wild luxurious sprays, Wliich give impede unto 
this spre.Tding vine. 

t Impe'dible, «• Ohs. [f. Impede v/. - i - -ihle ; 
f. L. type ^impedJhilis : cf. It. iinpedibile (Florio).] 
That can be impeded, obstructed, or hindered. 
Hence f Impedibi'lity, liability to be impeded. 1 
165s Jer. 'I'aylor Unvm Necess. vi. v. §73 (R. Siippl.) 
But the will is not impedible ; it cannot be lestrained at all, 
if there be any' acts of life. 1677 Gale Ci t. Gentiles iv, 404 
Not impedible and frustrable m any manner. lUd. 515 
Where-ever theie is passive power there is impedlbilitie. 

Impedient (impj-dient), a. {sbP). [ad. L. im- 
pedient-em, pres, xrple. of impedlrc to Impede.] 
That impedes or hinders; obstructive, hindering. 

1396 Dalrymple tv. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ii. 164 _A .strang 
rebellioiine in Kent, .to the legat Petilie is impedient, that 
he can inell na mair w‘ the Scottis. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
IV. 479 Nothing fails of its due perfection but from .some 
cause either agent or impedient. 1879 I’'!* Pattison Milton 
152 I'o a mind .so disposed externals become, first indifferent, 
then Impedient. 

B. sh. An impeding or hindering agent. 
x66i Lovell Hist. Anitit. <5- Min. 418 Cured by temper- 
ants, and impedients. 

Impediment (impe'dimenl), sb. Also 5-6 
impedy-, (5 in-, enpedy-, impede-, 6 ympedi- 
ment), [ad. L, imfedimentum hindrance, im- 
pediment, pi. -menia baggage, f. impedl-re to 
Impede.] 

1 . The fact of impeding or condition of being 
imjDeded ; hindrance, obstruction ; foncr. sorne- 
tliing that impedes, hinders, or obstructs ; a liin- 
diance, an obstruction. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, Dc P. R. v. xl. (1495) 156 To dense 
the eye syghte and to putte of the impediment and lette of 
the spyryte of lyfe. a 1420 Hocclevb De Reg. Princ. 1807 
To begge, shame is myne impediment, a 1430 Fysshynge 
w. angle (1883) 6 Ye must know.. how many lmpedimeri[ts] 
her hen yn anglyng. _ 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 31 
Temporall rychesse is rather an impedyraent or let, than 
fortheraunce. 1349 l^be. Com. Prayer, Matrimofiy, If either 
of you doe knowe any impedimente . . Yf no impedimente 
bee alleged. 1394 SiWKS. Rich. Ill, v. ii. 4 Thus farre . . 
Haue we marcht on without impediment. 1645 Boate Irel, 
Nat. Hist. (1652) 67 These impediments are chiefly three 
in number. Cataracts, Weres, and Foards. 1662 Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, If any of you know cause, or just im- 
pediment, why these two persons should not be joined 
together in holy Matrimony, ye are to declare it. 1722 
SnwEF. Hist. Quakers 11795) I. p. viii. Notwithstanding all 
these impediments I continually resumed this work. 1873 
Hamerton Iniell. Life 1. iii. (1875) 14 Impediments to his 
best activity. 

'[• 2 . Something that impedes the functions or 
health of the body ; a (physical) defect ; an affec- 
tion or malady. Obs. 

134* Boorde Dyeiary xii. (1870) 264 They be not good . . 
for the colycke nor the Ilyacke nor other infiatyue im- 
pedymentes or syckenesses. 1379 Imngham Gard. Health 
(1633) 461 Skuruy, and spreading scab.s, and such like im- 
pediments. C158S Faire Evi n. 471 What? is she deaf? 
a great impediment 1 1637 R. Ligon Barhadoes (1673) 19 
It was no decay or impediment in my sight that made me 
lose it. 

b. esp. An organic obstruction to ready or dis- 
tinct speech ; a stammer or stutter. 

*494 Fahvan CAmr.vi. cl-xxiv. 170 He had anenpedyment 
in his tunge. 1339 Bible (Great) Ma7‘k vii. 32 One that was 
deaffe and had an impedyment in hys spech. i8<» J, 
Watson Instr. Deaff^ Dumb (title-p.) Hints for tlie Cor- 
rection of Impediments in Speech. 

3 . (Chiefly pi) Baggage, esp. of an army ; Im- 

pedimenta. 

CIS40 tr Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 219 
All impedimentes being gatheryd into the middest of 
tharmy. tspS Barret Theor. JVarres iii. ii. 81 Then may 
the centef contain© tHe inDpedimentes and baggag© of the 
atmie. 1678 Life Black Prince in Seleci.fr. Harl. Misc. 
(179.3) SI Placing his carriages there, and all his other im- 
pediments. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 263 
As the progress of . , his party would necessarily partake of 
the nature of caravan movements, [he] decided . . to go ahead 
of his impediment, 


IMPEL. 

4 . AslroL The ‘ inipoditcd ’ condition ofa])kaimt: 
see Imukditk v. 2. 

1819 J. Wilson Compl. Diet. .!.\l>o/. '.v. Impeded, Tin- 
)) is impeded when in d , Q , or uf O, Ij, or d ■ If in 
d or ^ , the impedinuMit lasts four d.iys, vi/. two hcfoie and 
two after. 

t Impe-diment, 7'. Obc [f. ]>rcc. sb.] 

To put .an iinpediment or obsttuction in the wai 
of; to obstruct. 

1610 Ilouseh. Ord, (1790! 337 Noisr, wheit'hy citht'i tlioir 
owne deiotions may he iliveitt'd 01 that id nthets iiiipedi- 
inented. 1631 T. Powicii. 'Pom .dll Trades iii.- WIki.. 
impediment inir Tiade abroad. 1632 J. 'J'.wi 01; (W.itcr 1 ’.) 
yourn. B'VfAw (1839) *7 reasonahlii haiien .. now .. much 
iinpcdimenled with slidvs, sands, and other annoyances. 

11 Impedimenta (impecUme-nltil, -vA //. ^ [I.„ 
pliir, ot irnpcdJmenhim : see jin'c. sb.] 'filings 
which impede or encumber progress; bngg-'igc ; 
Ir.avelling equipment (of an army, etc.'. 

1600 Holland Livy Inde.v 11, Reecce j ab ICru losing the 
impedimenta or baggage in the inids, for saletic .mil sci.ii. 
litie. n 1644 Cfiu.LiSi.w. 9 .Serm. \ii. (i74'.'l 81 Being so 
clogged and hiiidened with these iiiipetlimeiUa, 1834 Ml ii- 
wi.v Angler in Wales I. 28 [lit] hiought with him h.igg.igc 
eiiutigh to load a camel . . 1 li.ue advised him to semi on to 
that place his impedimenta, *883 Mamh. P.eain. 22 J.lii, 
5/2 Leaving the camels and all imiKslimenta in the jilai e 
wtieie the tioop.s had encamped. 

Impedimental (iinpediincntaf, a. [f. IM- 
DEDt.ME.VT sb. -t- --H..] Of tile naltirc of or con- 
stituting an impediment ; obstructive; impeditive. 

1634 W. MoiiNiAi.tir, Devout Pss. 11. vii. S 2. 1 12 The im- 
pediment.al stain, which inteicepts her fiuiiivc i.ivc. 2637 
J, Goodwin 'Triers Tiled To Rdr. 5 It is as inipcdimem.il 
or destructive to the keeping of Gods cniiini.uidnu'iits. 
a 1734 Noinir Lives (1826) I. 141 No..itnpe(liment.'il form-, 
of law shall stand against that equity. 1843 CaiiLVI.i I’a.d 
.$• IV. i, A distressing impcillmental adjunct. 

So liupediine ntary a., in same sense. 

1888 Daily News 20 Dec. 7/1 High heels and pointed toes 
. . eschewed . . .as impedimentary to swiftness in walking. 

Impeding (nnpftliq),///. a. [f. Impehb v. -h 
-iNo'A.] That impedes or ob.stnicts; hindering. 
Hence Impe'dingly adv., so as to imiiede. 

1717 S. Q,\.u\\v.v.ith Reply to Lethnih 345 'Ihe contrary or 
impeding Force, which arises from ilie Resistance of Fluids 
to Bodies moved any w.ay. 1803 .Sotnni v hhidoe. 11. xviii, 
He dropt the impeding buckler. i8fl6 iM. K. .Mac.mii i.as 
Dagouet the Jester i5.j. Tlie fust thawings t>f the biiid- 
boiind road clung impedingly to our shoes. 

tl'mpedite, ppl a. Obs. [ad. L. impedJb 
jis, pa. pple. of impcdJre lo Imit.de.] Impeded, 
obstructed, hindered ; having an iinjtcdiment, 
defective. Astrol : .see Isideditg z>. 2. 

1344 PiiAFR Pesilteure (1553) L]a, You must consider 
whether he be impedit or no, and if lie be impediic, tliere 
shalbe many sicknesses. 1635 Sw.an Spec. M, 11670) 191 
If .Saturn .. shall lieliold the Sloon, when she is iiupedite, 
with a quadrate or opposite aspect, then he forc-shewctli 
iliat there will be an h.arthquake. 1662 (;i'rn.ai.i. ('///■. in 
Arm. A'er.se jg iii. § 3 (16O9) 491/2 Their inipedite speech, 
and hesitant deliverj’. 1671 /'rz/c A'wawyC 256 know, 
the expres-sive facultie, where the orgaiies are not imiiediie, 
to be. .subservient enough to the mimics conceptions. 

Impedite (i-mpftbit), v. Now rare or Obs. 
[f. L. impedlt-, ppl. stein of impedtre to Imdedi:,] 
1 . = Impede i . 

t *S3S Suppress. Monasl. (Camden) 23 To let, stoppe, ini- 
pedite, and sclaunder your gratis manage. 1612. Woodall 
Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 88 If the sub.stance of the hr-ain he 
offended, the functions thereof are impedited. 1630 Bl'i.wi-.r 
Anthropoinet. 84 To defend the Eye ., yet so, as it no way 
impedites vision. 1663 J. Wallis in Boyle's IPks. (1772) VI. 
4 S 7 Dlge.stion. .seemed not to be much iinpiediied. 

^ 2 , Astrol In pass., said of a jilanct when its 
influence is hindered by the position of another. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. alii. 8 If she [tlie Moon] be im- 
pedited of the O in a Nativity. <21681 Wharion Disc. 
Soup of World Wks. (16B3) 66g How tlie Power and 
Dominion of this Star, then so strong and Powerful, should 
be thus _ Inmedited. 1831 Lvtton Godolph. xxvii. For 
Jupiter in (jancer .. not impedited of any other star, be- 
tokened me indeed some expertness in science. 

t Impedi'tion.. Obs. [ad. L. hnpedilim-etn, 
n. of action f. impedlrc to Impede.] The action 
of impeding or fact of being impeded ; hindering. 

i_6z3 Cockeram, Impedition, a hindering, 1676 R. Grovt. 
Vina. Conform. Clergy (1680) 20 The brave man that speaks 
. .without the least impedition or hesitation. 1684 Baxter 
Par. Congreg. 3 Not statedly, but only by some present 
impedition. 

Impeditiire (impe'ditiv), a. [f. L. impedlt-, 
ppl. stem of impedlrc lo Impede 4- -i YE. J Tending 
lo impede or obstruct ; of the nature of an impedi- 
ment ; obstructive. 

1651 Bp. Hall Susurrium xxii, Six legs to that unweildy 
body had been cumbersome, and impeditive of inotion. a 1693 
Urquhart Rabelais lit. xvi. 133 The impeditive Interposi- 
tion of many. . Rivers. 1881 G. Macdonald Mary Marston 
I.iv. 88 A lovely fault, .but. .greatly impeditive to pt ogress. 

t Iwipee*'vish, v. Oh. rare. [Im-I.] tram. 
To render peevish. Hence Impeevished///. a. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inia. Apol. 561 They may serve the 
turn of particular impeevished spirits. 

Impeian (pheasant) ; see Impeyan, 

Impeire, obs. form of Impaib v. 

Impel (impe- 1 ), V. Also 7-8 impell. [ad. L. 
impeU-^re, in same senses, f. i?n- (IM-I) ypell^re to 
drive ; cf, also obs. F, impeller (i6tb c. in Godef.).] 
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1. trails. To drive, force, or constrain (a person) 
to some action, or to do something, by acting upon 
his mind or feelings ; to urge on, incite. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos x.^ii. 78 He was strongli Impelled 
in his corage by y-* persuasions and haide lameinacions. 
1577 tx.Bullinger's Decades Will cbooseth, for in 
it doth He both to will and to nill ; which are againe 
impeld by other powers and faculties. 1659 Pharson Creed 
(1839) Not . . upon their own motion, but as moved, im- 
]ielled, and acted by God. 1732 Pope Ess. Man ii. 68 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 1828 Scott 
E. M. Perth x.xxi, 1 cannot tell what impels me to speak 
thus boldly. 1875 Jowett Plato fed. 2) V. 141 Pluman 
nature will impel him to seek pleasure instead of virtue. 

2. In literal sense ; To drive or cause to move 
onward ; to impart motion to ; to propel. 

1611 Florid, Impcllcre, to impell, to thrust violently, . .to 
di iue forward. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iv. 80 This 
effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the neighbour ayre. 
1697 Drydcn Eirg. Georg. lu. 316 O’er th’ Elean Plains, 
thy well breath'd Horse Impels the flying Cair. 1793 
Beddoes 17s Theheait. impels the blood througlt 

the arteries. 1822 Imison Sc. Art I. n A ship impelled 
by the wind and tide. 1831 Hawthorne Ho. Seat. Gablei 
xix. {1883) 338 Uncle Vernier. .impelling a wheelbarrow 
tilong the stieet. 1861 Hughes Tom Brown at 0.vf. I. xiii. 
2.).5-6 One or two skiffs were comin.^ home, Impelled by 
i ending men, who took their constitutionals on the water, 
b. To force (a thing) upon. rare. 

1760-72 H. Brooke ofQual. (1809) IV. 108 He cried. 
You must accept them as a token of our loves; and so he 
constrained and impelled them upon me. 

Hence Impe lled, Impellmg ppl. adjs. 

168s Eng. Notion Nat.vi. 217 The geneiallty of 

impelled bodies do move either upwards, downwaids [etc.]. 
1767 Gooch Trent Wounds I. 71 The impelling force of the 
lilood. 1858 Bushnell Serm. New Life 305 Force which 
is cumulative, growing stronger and more impelling as it 
goes. 1838 Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil., Hydrost., etc. 

1 42 The impelling force acting only on one side of the centre. 

Impellent (impe-lent), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
impel lent- em, pres. pple. of iutpellh'e to Impel.] 

A. adj. That impels, or drives on ; impelling. 

1620 Granger Dro. Logike 167 note. The elfect of the 

impellent cause. 1716 Land. Gaz. No. 5459/4 For raising 
Water by the impellant force of Fire. 1873 Veitch Lucre- 
tins 68 Where is the impellent power or Suoa/iis 1 

B. sb. A thing which impels or urges ; an im- 
pelling force, agent, body, etc. 

1644 Dioby Two Treat, i. v. (1645] 47 By reason of the 
violent motion of the impellent. 1691 Ray Creation i. 
(1692) 70 Here is no appearing Impellent but the external 
Air. 1793 J. Williams Calm Exam. Ded., They must have 
eriually an impellant or governor, to enforce obedience. 
1836 Chalmers Mor. Philos. Wks. V. 291 Curiosity is a 
great impellent to mental labour. 

Impeller (impcbi). [f. Impel v. •+■ -erI.] 
One who or that which impels, 

1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. vL 215 By other portions of 
matter twhich are also extrinsical impellers) acting on them. 
X707S. Clarice 2«£fN«yC Immat.Soul{'i'jxf\ 24 Is it possible 
to be an Effect produced without a Cause ? Is it impelled 
without any Impeller ? J799 Southey Lett. (1856) 1 . 77 The 
first Impeller of all motions. i88g- Farrar Lives Fathers I. 
i. 32 Clement is a moderator, Ignatius an impeller. 

t Impe'n, Obs. [f. Im- t + Pen sb. * or sy.i] 
trails. To shut in a pen or fold. (See also Impent.) 

1627 Feltham Resolves i. [ii.] IxvH. [llx.] 218 Like a sheepe 
impenn’d in the fold. 1661 — Lusoriaxs.'nx, O you Celestial 
Powers 1 why did you lend Accursed Man a Soul, to be 
impenn’d In womens Breasts? 

fTtripfl'n, » 2 Qbs. Also em-. [f. Im -1 + Pen 
trans. To provide with pens or feathers. 
c 1614 Sir W, Mure Dido Mneas i, 22 By the, to climb 
Parnassus I aspyie. And by thy feathers to impen my fame. 
1628 — Spir. Hymne 214 On winges, with faith and hope 
empen’d. 

Impe'nd, Obs. [ad. L, iinpend-ere to lay 
out, expend, devote, employ, f. im- (Im-1) -i- pendere 
to weigh, pay out.] trans. To pay to some one; 
to spend, expend ; to apply (money) ; to bestow. 

c i486 Plwnpion Corr.pj Ye shall bynd me., to impend 
unto your sayd mastership our prayer and service, according 
unto our duety. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 354 For theyr 
fydelytie, whiche they to vs dayly impende. 1612 Sturte- 
VANT Metallica (1854) 60 Monie to be impended and dis- 
bursed in Charges. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. ii. 
(1682) Pref. 9, I am almost ashamed to tell how much was 
impended on tbe.se Trials. 121690 R. Law's Mem. (1818) 
142 May they not also forbidd all tennants and vassals to 
pay.. rents to them, because they know not how they wilt 
impend them? 

Impend (impend), v!^ [ad. L. impend-ere^ in 
same senses, f. im- (Im-I) h- pendere to hang.] 

1. intr. To hang or be suspended {irver) ; to 
overhang. ifNxilQ. indirect passi) 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel. 290 Bulging rocks, .which seem 
to impend in horrid forms over the lake. 1803 K. White 
Clifton Grove 224 Mournful larches o'er tlie wave impencL 
1863 Mrs, Oliphant Salem Ch. i. s Old Mr. Tufton, 
spiritual but homely, had been wont to impend over the 
desk and exhort his beloved brethren. 1878 H. S. Wilson 
Alp. Ascents i. 9 Impended over by great rock boulders. 

2. transf. and fig. Of evil or danger: To hang 
threateningly or hover {irver) as about to fall. 

1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law v. i, Your father’s curses, 
which have brought Vengeance impending on you. 1706 
Phillips, To Impend, to hang over one’s Head, as Dangers 
or Judgments do; to be likely to happen. i7®S Pope 
Odyss. II, 191 Destruction sure o'er all your heads impends. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 515 Great dangers im- 
pended over the ecclesiastical and civil constitution. 1833 
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J. H. Newman Hist. Sk._ (1873) II. i. i. 12 Baibaiism Is 
ever impending over the civilized world. 

3. Hence, generally. To be about to happen ; to 
be imminent or near at hand. 

1674 tr. Mariiniere's Voy. N. Countries 141 Giving them 
notice of any accident or distemper impending. 1712-14 
Pope Rape Lock i. 109, I saw, alas 1 some dread event im- 
pend. 1744 Akenside Pleas. Imag. ii. 63 The same glad 
task Impends. 1840 'J'hirlwall Greece VII. 163 A war 
which was believed to be impending. 

4. trans. To overhang, hover over; to be im- 
minently near to. rare. 

1632 Gaule Magasirom. 354 Thine own Art. .lets tliee not 
fore.see what impends thee on earth. 1670 Penn Case Lib. 
Consc. 6 The dreadful Judgments that now impend the 
Nation. 1810 Shelley Zastrozzi xiii. Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 86 
The alarming danger which impended hei. 

Impendence (impemdens). [f. Impendent : 
see -ENCE.] The fact or condition of being im- 
pendent ; menacing attitude ; imminence. 

*637 Pierce Div. Philanthr. 67 The impendence of but a 
tempoiall destruction. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 
47 The impendence of a greater .sensible evil, i860 Rusk in 
Mod. Paint. V. ix. iv. § 12 I'he angry Apennine, dark with 
rolling impendence of volcanic cloud. 

Zmpendency (impemdensi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.] The quality or stale of being impendent ; 
imminent or threatening character ; an impending 
circumstance. 

a 1632 T. Taylor God's fudgem. ir. Iv. [1642) 49 Sloath . . 
hath many virulent and bitter impendencies. a 1660 Ham- 
mond Wks, (1683) IV. 492 The present impendency of God’s 
punishments. 1848 Talfourd Final Mem. Lamb 305 I'he 
constant impendency of this giant sorrow saddened to ‘the 
Dambs ’ even their holidays. 

Impendent (impe-ndent), a. rare. [ad. 
L. impendent-em, pres. pple. of itnpendere, Impend 
C f. obs. F. impendent (Cotgr.).] 

1. = Impending i. 

1611 CoTGR., Impendent, impendent, hanging ouer, or 
vnto. 1692 Ray Dissol. World m. v. (1732) 347 A Rock of 
one of the impendent Cliffs. C1790 Imison Sch. Ait 1 . 134 
That part of the atmosphere impendant over Kngland, 1856 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 II. iv. xviii. § 17 The sky . .is writhed 
into folds of motion, closely impendent upon eaith. Ibid. 
IV. v. xvi. § 40 Cliffs .. impendent above strong torrents, 

2. = Impending 2. 

/1 1392 Greene fas. /HWks. (Rtldg.) 206 Were I baser 
born, my mean estate Could warrant me from this im- 
pendent harm. 1667 MtmoN P. L. 11. 177 If ., Impendent 
honors, threatning hideous fall One day upon our heads. 
1741 Warburton Div. Legal, v. iii. II. 413 This impendent 
Desolation brings them to a Sense of their Folly. 1884 
Fortn. Rev. June 762 The greatest impendent national evil. 

Impending (impe-ndiq), p>p>l. a. [f. Impend 

Z'.2 + -ING2.] 

1. In literal sense : Overhanging. 

1703-30 S. Gale in Bibl. Topogr. Brit. III. 38 A bower. . 
pleasantly shaded by the impending bushes. 1784 Cowpfr 
Task III. 193 Terribly arch’d and aquiline his nose, And 
oveibuilt with most impending brows. 1834 Hawthorne 
Eng. Note-Bks. (1883) 1. 383 The old house built by Philip 
English, in Salem.. many-gabled, and impending. 

2. Of evil, danger, etc. : That impends or is 
about to fall or happen ; ‘hanging over one’s head’; 
imminent ; near at hand. 

1682 in Somens Tracis (1748) 1, 193 To prevent impending 
Mischiefs, 1713-20 Pope Iliad 11. 18 Nodding llion waits 
th’ impending fall. 1837 W. Irving Capt. Bonneville 1. 160 
There were symptoms of an impending storm. z 8 gi E. 
Peacock N. Brendan I. 263 A shower seemed impending. 

t Impe'ndious, a. Obs. rare [ad. L, im- 
pendids-its (Plaiuns), f. impendi-um outlay, ex- 
pense, f. impend-Pre Impend ®.i] Lavish, ex- 
travagant. Hence TImpe’ndiousness. 

1623 Cockeram, Impendious, spending more than needes. 
1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1727 Bailey vol. II, Impendions- 
itess, liberality, extravagant spending. 

Impenetrability (impenidrabi-liti). [f. 
next ; see -ITY. Cf. F. impindtrabilitPi\ 

1. The quality or condition of being impene- 
trable ; incapability of being penetrated, entered, 
or pierced ; inscrutability ; unfathomableness ; 

‘ unsusceptibility of intellectual impression ’ (J.). 

1706 Phillips, Impenetrability, a being impenetrable. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 373 Their excessive impenetra- 
bility to the action of cold. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. 
(ed. 2) I. 37 The firmness, hardness, and impenetrability of 
minerals. 1848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xvi, I will put her to 
some test. .such impenetrability. .is past comprehension. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. //<?// xvii, Jeimyn’s calculated slowness 
and conceit in his own impenetrability. 

2. Alat. Philos, That property of matter in virttie 
of which two bodies cannot occupy the same place 
At the same time. 

1663 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 44 That Quantity is Divisibility 
is presumed: but extension is before it, in nature, and our 
conception, and is the received notion, though perhaps 
1 mpenetrability is the truest. 1678 Cudworth Intell.Syst. 
1. V. 770 Tangibility and Impenetrability were . . made by 
him the very essence of body. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp. 
P/iilos. III. XXV. 67 The idea of impenetrability only 
supposes that two extended substances cannot be in the 
same place at the .same time. 1877 E. R. Conder Bos. 
Faith V. 222 Extension and impenetrability, long regarded 
as essential properties of matter, are now perceived to be 
properties not of atom.s, but of masses of coherent molecules. 

Impenetrable (impe nr'trab’l),<z. Also sinp-, 
6-7 impenitrable. [a, F. impPnitrable ( 14 th c., 


J. de Vigiiay), acl. L. impenetrdbilis, f. im- (Im-2) 
+ penetrdbilis Penetkable.] Not penetrable. 

1. That cannot be penetrated, pierced, or entered ; 
impossible to get into or through. Const, to, by. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls' 133 The basnet was strong 
and inpenetrabel. 1385 T. Washington tr, Nicholay's, 
Voy. IV. iii. 115 b, They had on their heads bourgonets, 
strong and impenetrable. 1603 Drayton Bar. IVars vi. 
Ixx, Word.s..Able to w'ound tlie impenitrablest Eares. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix, 1086 Woods impenetrable To Starr 
or Sun-light. 16S7 Loud. Gaz. No. 2251/4 His Hull .. not 
being impenetrable to our gieat Shot. 1794 S. William^ 
Vermont 98 Impenetrable to the rain. 1814 AVordsw. 
Excurs. II. ad fin , The hills Lay shrouded in impenetrable 
mist. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxv. 383 A 
kind of clay impenetrable by the roots of herbaceous plants. 
1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. v, 229 One impenetrable foiest. 

2. transf. and_/%'. Whose nature, meaning, etc. 
cannot be penetiated or discerned; inscrutable; 
unfathomable, a. Of things. 

1S31 Elyot Gov. i. xxiii, Were the thing neuer so difficile 
(or as who saythe) impenitrable. 1692 Dryden St, Eure- 
inont’s Ess. 285 Nothing is more impenetrable than its [the 
soul’s] Nature, its Original, and its Duration. <^1704 T. 
Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 1730 I. 93 The legerdemain 
must be clean and the Conveyance irapenetiable to the eye 
of the people. 1823 Lingard Hist. Eng. VI. 257 That the 
iniention of proceeding to judgment might be kept an im- 
penetiable secret. 1866 R. W. Dale Disc. Spec. Occ. vi. 
188 Every article of it ends in impenetrable mystery, 
b. 01 persons, their appearance, actions, etc. 

1718 Freethinker No. 75 ? 5 A long impenetrable Dis- 
simulation. 1800 Mrs. Heraey Monrtray Fain. II. 154 
She watched his countenance whilst she spoke, but it was 
impenetrable. iBoz Mar. Edgeworth T. (i8i6) I. 

XV. 127 He was. .impenetrable on this subject. 1882 Ol’ida 
Maremma 1 . 70 She being a close and resolute woman, was 
impenetrable to the curiosity of her neighbours. 

absol. as sb. j 8 ii Henry 4 Isabella II. 73, I hope you 
bring me some consolation from the fair impenetrable. 

3. Impervious to intellectual or moral influences, 
impressions, or ideas. 

1396 Shaks. Meich. V. ni. iii. iS It is the most impene- 
trable curre That euer kept with men. 1601 ? Marston 
Pasgutl c5- Kath. iv. 285 Looke, on my knees I creepe, Be 
not impenetrable, beautious youth! 1784 Cowher Task 
VI. 505 'And dost thou dream’, the impenetrable man 
Exclaimed, ‘ that me the lullabies of age . . Can cheat ? 
1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 205 Aiistocracies are, 
as such, naturally impenetrable by ideas. 

4. Nat. Philos. Possessing the quality of im- 
penetrability (see prec. 2 ). 

1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 Qnal, (1667) e Bodies, by 
which I mean a Substance extended, divisible and impene- 
trable. 1717 S. Clarke Leibnitz's ith Paper 207 Some 
have fancied, that Man. .became Solid, Opake,and Impene- 
trable by his Fall. 1829 Nat. Philos. I. Pneumatics Ii. § 7. 

2 (U. K. S.) Air is impenetrable. 

Impe'netra'bleness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being irapenetiable; impenetrability. 

1683 Boyle Eng. Notion Nat. vi. 214 Since motion does 
not essentially belong to matter, as divisibility and impene- 
trableness are believed to do 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) I. xl._ 30T This impenetrableness, .is to be put among 
the shades in his character, 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxv. 
The cold impenetrableness which he pteserved under the 
ordinary annoyances of business. 

Impenetrably (impem/trabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. -f - ly 2 .] In an impenetrable manner; in- 
scrutably ; unfathomably. 

1647 H.ammond Power of Keys g6 Some man impenetrably 
obstinate. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 400 Invulnerable, im- 
penitrably arm'd. 1739 Robertson /fAf. 6'coi. (1813) II. vm. 
43 The whole transaction remained as impenetrably dark as 
ever. 1857 H. B. Breen Mod. Eng. Lit. 251 A poet so 
impenetrably shrouded in mysticism. 

Impenetrate (impe'nftrdit), v. [f. iM-i-f- 
Penetratk.] ti-ans. To penetrate intimately. 

1839 Miss MuLocK/fwrarA. T. 318 Love.. draws its light 
from its own essence, and poms it out in a .sunshine-flood, 
smrounding and impenetrating the beloved with radiance. 
1871 Smiles Charac. ii. (18,6} 58 Society was impenetrated 
with vice and profligacy. 189a Black 4 White 19 Mar. 377/2 
So deeply has it impenetrated the daily life of the people. 

Impenetra'tioxi. [iM-h] Intimate penetra- 
tion, permeation. 

1861 Bp. R. WiLBERroRCE Ess._ (1874) 1 . 177 The in-dwell- 
ing of Prophecy in the Church . .is . . the impenetration of its 
whole being by a miraculous power. 

t Impe'uetrative, a. Obs. rare. ^ [f. Im- 2 -b 
Penetrative.] Not having a penetrating quality. 

1684 H, Monv: Answer 3g6 The minds of most being .. 
slight, and impenetrative- 

Impenitence (impemitens). [ad. late L. 
impstnitentia (Jerome), f. impsenitens Impeni- 
tent : see -ence. Cf- F. impdnitent (1630 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The fact or condition of being 
impenitent; want of penitence or repentance; 
hardness of heart ; obduracy. 

1624 Bedell Lett, vii. 112 Impenitence of any deadly 
crime. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 816 Denouncing wrauth to 
come On thir impenitence. ^1694 Tillotson Serm. 11 . 
cxix. (R.), Nor is one man’s impenitence more blameable 
than another’s; Chorazin and Bethsaida can be in no more 
fault for continuing impenitent, than Tyre and Sidon were. 
1884 E. H. PLUMPTRE6'/Z>f/X2M PrisoH viii. 255 (tr. Dorner) 
There is no predestination to damnation, only continued 
impenitence can be the cause of that, 

Impenitency (impemitensi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ENOY.] The quality or state of being im- 
penitent- 
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1363 Grindal Sem. for Plague Wks. (Parker Soc.') 92 As 
we thioiigh our impenitency do now most worthily feel thy 
justice punishing us. 1614 R.aleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 
527 That the Sins which are not foisaken before the age of 
32 yeares, shall be punished with finall irapenitencie. 1732 
Berkeley Senti. S. P. G. Wks. III. 245 A mind not hard- 
ened by impenitency. 1864 J. Walker FaithJ. Ministry 
143 Day by day hardening the Soul in deeper impenitency. 
Xnipeuiteut (impe-nitent), a. and sb. Also 
6 -poen-. [ad. L. impfenitent-cm (Jerome), also 
erron. inipten-, f. im- (Im- 2) y pienitens Penitent. 
Cf. F. impenitent (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Not penitent or repentant; having no 
contrition or sorrow for sin ; unrepentant, obdurate. 

1532 yi.QVLS.Co)ifii.t. TindaU Wks, 613/1 [They] will. ._wepe 
and repent in hell this foolish fiuitlesse fashion of their im- 
penitent repentance. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Kom, ii. 5 After 
thy hardnesse, and impenitent heart. 1597 Hooker Ei.lI. 
Pol. V, Ixviii. § a Iinpoenitent and notorious sinners. 1709 
Steele Taller No. 135 f 2 Impenitent Criminals and 
Malefactors. 1898 J. Cairo Unm. Serm. vii. 142 With 
God, to forgive an impenitent man and to continue to puni.sli 
a penitent ate equally impossible. 

B. sb. An impenitent or unrepentant person. 

1332 More Confiit. Tindule Wks. 323/1 In thys kynde are 

there penitente.s and impenitentes bothe. 1631 P/igh Coin- 
mission Cases (Camden) 207 That the body of the im- 
penitent went not presently to hell but was condemned to 
hell when he dyed. 1734 Watts Relig. Juv. ifxiii. Distant 
Tlmnder, These dark clouds . . hang over the nations, and 
are just ready to be dischavged on the head of [mpenitents. 
Hence Impe'nlteutuess, impenitency. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, fmpenitentness, impenitence, iin- 
relentingness. 

IlupeHitently (impemiteutli), advi [f. prec. 

-t- -LY^.j In an impenitent manner ; without 
penitence, repentance, or contrition. 

1631 Gouge Gods Arrows 1. § 10. 13 Sinnes impudently 
and impenitently committed. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 604 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold. In sounds and 
jingling syllables grown old, Still run on Poets, in a raging 
vein. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities ix. Like some en- 
chanted marquis of the impenitently wicked sort, in story. 

t Impe’niti'ble, a. Obs. [f. In- 2 + stem of 
L. psenitere to repent + -liiLE.] Incapable of re- 
pentance. Hence )• Impe-nititoleness. 

a.x 6 x^ Donne StaSavaros (1644) 27 That there is in this 
life an impenitihlenesse, and_ impossibilitie of returning to 
God. a i63i_ — Serm. xxvi. 262 Death . . concludes him 
and makes him Impenitible for ever. /bid. t. 508 A finall 
Impenitence in this life and an Infinite Impenitihlenesse in 
the next. 1637 Jackson Serm. Luke xiii, 5 Wks. 18^4 VI. 
132 Utterly cast off by God, or left in a state impenitible. 

Impennate (impem/t), a. and Ornith. [f. 
Iir-2 -f Pennate, after mod.L. lmpemi-es.'\ 

a, adj. Featherless, wingless ; spec, applied to 
the Impennes, a name given by Illiger, 1811, to 
certain swimming birds which have small wings 
covered with scale-like feathers, as the penguins, 
b. sb. A bird of this kind, 

1842 Brands Diet. Sci, etc., Impennates, Impennes. 

+ Impe'unous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. 1 m- 2 -p L. 
penna feather, pi, wings + -otIS.] Wingless. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. in. xxv. 175 An eare- 
wigge..is reckoned amongst impennous insects by many. 
1658 Phili.ips, ImpennuoKS, having no feathers, 
t Impe'nse, V. Obs. rare. [f. L. impens-, ppl. 
stem of impendere, Impes'd z/. 2] intr. To weigh on. 

1797-1803 Foster in Life Corr. (1846) I. 186 Make 
religious sentiments impense so powerfully on the mind. 

J Impe'nsely, adv. Obs. [lepr. L. impense 
expensively, exceedingly, greatly, from impens-tts 
expensive, considerable, great, pa. pple, of impend- 
ere to expend, Impend v. l] Exceedingly, greatly. 

1637 To.mlinson Renou's Disp, xo That which impensly 
heats, cools, moystneth. or dryeth. 

+ Impe-nsible, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. type 
Hmpensibilis, f. im- (Im-^) -f- ^pensibilis, f, pendSre, 
pens- to weigh, pay.] ‘ Without reward, gratis 
(Cockeram 1623). 

tlmpe'usively, ad-v. Obs. [f. L. impens-^ 
ppl. stem of impendhe (Impend zi.l) -p -ive - i- -ly 2; 
cf. expensively. The L, adv. was impense (see 
Impensely).] Exceedingly, greatly, immensely. 

1620 Venner Via Recta Introd. ii It is at no hand to be 
allowed, except to such as are impensiiiely hot. Ibid, ii. 38 
It is. .tmpensiuely hurtfull to cold constitutions 

t Impe'nt, ///a Obs. [f. Im -1 -p Pent, pa. 
pple. of Pen ».1 ; or pa. pple of Impen 0.1] Pent 
in ; shut in a pen or fold ; enclosed ; confined. 

1633 A Fletcher Pitrple Isl. iii. xii, As they runne in 
narrow banks impent. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog v. 67 When 
.’n'pent, Make Pelion pemble to Astonishment. 1649 
TTT-.i l^en./V^xxxiv, Neighbour Kings (Impent 

Wth Horror at the fact, in their owne Right,) Hee Courts 
by his Ambassadors, 

Imjpeople (imprp’l) v., var. of Empeople, to 
fill with people ; to people. 

JS8^i63x [see Empeople], 1648 J. Beaumont Psyche xvi. 
;«x. iR.), Thou hast helpt to impeople hell. 1839 Bailey 
^stus (1832) 173 With starry globes uiinumberable . . Did 
He the void impeople. 

tl'mper. Obs. [f. Imp ». -p - eeI.] One who 
imps or grafts ; a grafter. 

C1440 Promp. Parv. 259/2 Impare, or gtsff&x&,..insarlor. 
surculaior, 

+ I'niperance. Obs. [f. L, pres. ppl. stem im- 


perdnt- (see next) : see -ance.] Commanding 
quality, commandingness. 

IS9S Chapman Orwrf’r Sence{x(iyp 35 .Since vertne 

wants due imperance. 1398 — in Marlowe's Hero tjr 
Leander iii. ad fin.. If her soul. .found such imperance In 
her love’s beauties. 

tl'iuperant, a. Ohs. [ad. L. imperdnt-ein, 
pres. pple. of imperdre to command.] Command- 
ing, rilling. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp, Ely 11. ix. 359 Imperant only, not 

elicient ; dirigent, not exequent, as your School-men lone to 
speak. i6gi Ba.xter Nat. Ch. x. 47 They might . . by Im- 
peiant, Judicial and Executive power Govern them. 

+ I'mperate, /t- Obs. [ad. L,. 7 mperdt-us, 
pa. pple. of imperd-re to command, rule.] 

A. a% pa. pple. Commanded, ruled. 

£1470 Harding Chroii. lxiii. vii, [He] reigned had and 
impeiate In Brytain. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus in. 260 It 
salbe sa, as I half Imperat. 1677 Hale Prim. Grig. plan. 

1. i. 30 They ore not acts that are imperate by the Will. 

B. as adj. ‘ Commanded ’ sc. by the will ; opp. 
to Elicit a., q.v, 

1624 F. White Rcpl. pisher 544 .All the actions elicite or 
impeiate, which a .sinner must pei forme.. that God may be 
pacified. (11652 J. Smith Sel. fitsc. iv. ix. (1821) 124 All 
the impeiate motions of our wills. ^677 Hale Prim. Grig. 
Man. i. i. 29 The Spirits shot through the Nerve.s are the 
first and imineduite Instruments of the Soul in its imperate 
acts. 1710 Norris Chr. Prud. iii. 135 By the Will tho.se 
Motions or Operations (Imperate Acts as they are call’d) 
which are performed by the mediation of the Body. 

t I'mpeuate, z/- Obs. [f.L. ppl. stem 

of impera-re (see prec.).] trans. To command, 
rule, govern. 

1S99 A. M. tr. GahelhoucPs Bk. Physiche 109/2 He hath 
ordaynede for the Patiente this pectoralle Conserve, .and 
iinperated him without cessatione to vse the same both 
day and night. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. i. 54 There be 
duties, .iinperated or governed by religion. 1660 R. Coke 
Power (ji- Sidij. 13 My Will is that which imperates all my 
actions. 

Impera*tion. rare. [n. of action from L. 
imperdre (see above).] The action of commanding. 

1786-9 Bentham Princ. Internat. I.aiu ii.Wks. 1838-43 1 1. 
540 What is dominion? It is either the power of contiecta- 
tion, or else that of juiperation . . Under the head of the 
power of imperation is comprised all the power which the 
sovereign is accustomed to exercise. 

Imperatival (imperataiwal), a. Gram. [f. 
next -H -AL.] Pertaining to the imperative mood. 

1873 F, Hall Mod. Eitg. 318 Substantival and its con- 
geners .. adjectival, ajpxal, dimimetival, imperatival, 
nominatival. 1873 Lightfoot Comm. Col. (1886) 222 It is 
not . . that the participle itself has any imperatival force. 

Imperative (impe-rativ), a. and sb. [ad. late 
L. imperdtiv-us of or proceeding from a com- 
mand, commanded (Macrobius), ‘modus impera- 
tivus’ (Martianus Capella), f. imperdre, imperdt- 
to command ; see -IVE. Cf. F. impdratif] 

A. adj, 

1. Gram. Expressing command : applied to the 
verbal mood (or any form belonging to it) which 
expresses a command, request, or exhortation, 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 31 Modes: every parfyte verbe hath 
vi, the indicatyve, irnperatyve [etc.]. 1581 R. Goade in 
Confer, ii. (1584) M ij b, It is the Imperatiue mode, and 
therefore a comniaundement. 1665 Wither Lord’s Prayer 
125 It is usual with the Prophets to express in the Impera- 
tive Mood, and by way of Prayer, those Benedictions 
which God hath decreed and promised to the Righteous. 
1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 112 The Imperative 
Mood is used for commanding, exhorting, entreating, or 
permitting. 

_ 2. Having the quality or property of command- 
ing; of the nature of, characterized by, or express- 
ing a command ; commanding ; peremptory. 

1398 Florio, Imperat iuo, imperatiue, or commanding. 
1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. xv. iv, The suits of 
kings are imperative, 1794 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Li/e 
Writ. (1832) II. 394 Subject to the imperative, and too often 
the imperious, mandates of a Committee, 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Toni's C. xxxii. 293 A female voice said 

something in a quick imperative tone. 

3. Demanding obedience, execution, action, etc. ; 
that must be done or performed ; urgent ; of the 
nature of a duty ; obligatory. 

1823 Byron yuan vi. cxiv, But such precipitation may 
end ill. Even at your own imperative expense. 1843 
Lvtton Last Bar. 1. v, Science was of more imperative 
necessity than even Hungep 1856 Kane A ret. Expl. II. 
igi The condition of our sick men made it imperative that 
1 should return at once. 1891 Spectator 4 Apr,, The work 
is quite imperative, and its result will be most beneficial. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. The imperative mood, or a 
verbal form belonging to it (see A. 1). 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 36 fe puis wanteth his present Im- 
paraty ve pd his present optatyve. 1624 N. De Laune tr. 
DuMoulifisLogicxoZ Imperatives; Optatives, and Subjunc- 
tives enter not into an Enuntiation. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. y.\.Mood, I love, is a simple affirmation; love, an im- 
P^rative.. 1755 Johnson Eng. Gram., The Imperative pro- 
hibitory is seldom applied in the second person . . without 
me word do ; as Stop him, Inii do fwt hurt him. 1871 
Roby Lat. Gram. § 381 The imperative pre.sent appears to 
consist of shortened forms of the indicative present. 

2. An imperative action, speech, condition, etc. ; 
an action, etc, involving or expressing a command; 
a command. 

_ t(So6 Kirk-Buriall-xy\,'J:hg Lords lawes are either 
imperatiues of good or iiihibitiues of ill 1633 T. Adams 


Ex-p ■zPetcrWi. 16. 1452 'I'heiehc..sucli mysticall nllusioiis, 
.such majesticall iinparalives. 1837 Sir W. IIamii.ion 
Metaph. .\lvi. (1870) 11. 516 The uiicomlitioiuil impeiaiiv e 
of the moral law. 1868 Bain Mcnt. <V Mor. Sc. (187, V -ni') 
'I'here is luj .ict however trivial wliicli camiot he laiscd tu 
the position of a iiioial act, by the imperative of society. 

b. Categorical imperative : see Cateuokk’ai. 
A. 1 c. 

1817 Coi ritmr.E Biog. /./A 70 The uncoiulitioiial coinrnaiiil, 
or (ill the teehnical language of his schooh tlie categorii .d 
imperative, of the conscience. 1888 I'all Mall G. ep Oi t, 

The practical importance of tlie doelriiie of the Divinity of 
Christ has always seemed to me to lie in the fact that it in- 
vests His teaching with the autlioiity of the Catcgoiie.d 
Imperative. 

Imperatively (impe-rativli), adv. [f. prec. 

adj. + -LY -.J In an imiicrative manner ; commaiul- 
ingly ; Gram, in or with the imperative mnod. 

axia^ T. Caki'whight Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 6.17 
Whether it be turned Imperatiiicly or Iiidi(:atiuely,it luiricih 
not us. ax’jxo I’l*. Biii.L.Vtvw. I. i. (R.),Tlie wnids, though 
they are delivered imperatively, yet are a plain promise. 
1833 J. H. Newman Arians i. ii. (1876} 37 -A remedy, vhii It 
..the circuni.stances of the times imperatively retiuiied. 
1866 Geo. Ki.iot P. Holt .v.x.siii, Felix said, imperative!}-, 

‘ Leave him tliere ’. 

Imperativeness (impe-iraivnes'. [f. aspreo. 
-t- -NE.SS.] Tlmqiiality of being imjierative ; coni- 
mandingness, authoritativeness; obligatoiinoss. 

1849 /''rascAs Alag. XXII. ig6 That dictatorial impcia- 
tiveness.. often associated with lung service and high (oiu- 
niand. 1879 H. Spencer Data oj Ethi..s .\i. 68. 187 1 he 

acts by which each maintains hi.s own life inust.. precede in 
impeiativeiiess all other acts of which he is capable. 

II Imperator (impeiri-t^u). Also C) cmp-. 
[L., agent-n. from imperd-re to command.] 

a. In Roman History, a word originally meaning 
‘commander’, under the Republic, conferred by 
salutation of the soldiers on a victorious general ; 
afterwards, under the Empire, confined lo tlie head 
of the state, in whose name all victories were won, 
and thus the equivalent of its English reimesenta- 
tive, Emperok, q.v. 

From ^the ancient Roman Emperors, it was continued as 
jthe Latin title of the Emperors of the East and West_, and 
so of all monarchs who claimed ‘ imperial ’ r.Tiik or position. 
In this sense it was commonly assumed dii Latin dneii- 
ments) by the Old English kings froin rEihelsian onward 
(.see Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iii, and .\i<p. C); the GE. 
equivalent was cdsere fcf. (//E-Sak, Kaser, Kalsi.r), the OF. 
repr. was empercor, whence E.vi'ERnK. 

1579-80 North Plutarch (i.sys' 679 I’ompeyes smiltllcts 
saluted him by the name of Imperator. 1646 Sir 'I'. Bhowm; 
Pseud. Ep.yu. xvi. 374 Julius Aiigu.stus and Tiliei ins with 
great humility or popularity refused the name of I iiq eiator. 
1853 JV. Smith's Smaller Diet. Gr. iV Rom. .‘intig, (iHfiE) 
211/1 After a victory it was usual for the soldiers to .saltiif* 
their commander as impel ator, hut this .salutation iieithvi 
gave nor confirmed the title, .since the title as a matter of 
course was given with the imperiitm. 1867 Fueeman Norm. 
Cong. I. iii. 145 Fiom the days of zEthelstan onwards, our 
kings.. appear in their public acts as Basilens, Ctesar, Im- 
perator, I mperator A ugnsius- 

b. gen. Absolute ruler, empeior; commander, 
ruler. (Cf. Empkrob 3 b.) 

1588 Shak.s. L. L. L. hi. i. 187 [Cupid] King of Codpeeces, 
Sole Einperator and great generall Of trotting Panalor". 
1396 Edw. HI, It. ii. 26 She Ls as imperator over me ; And I 
to her Am as a kneeling vassal. 1613 Haga at Constant, in 
Hart. Misc. (Malh.) HI. 223 Supreme lord of the noble 
house of the Ottomans, and the imperator of all other rulers 
and lords in the world. 

tlence Impera-torsliip, the office of imperator. 
1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 242 This new theoretical 
I mperatorship consolidates itself. 1882-3 yciiAEF Emyet. 
Relig. Knowl. I. 407 His [Vespasian’s] elevation lo the 
iinperatorship. 

Imperatorial (imperalooTial), a. [f. L. im- 
perdtdri-tis , f. imperator (.see prec. ) -b -al.] 
l. _Of, pertaining to, characteristic of, or befitting 
an imperator, emperor, or commander ; imperial. 

I mperatorial province, ■a.-^xov’vac.^oi the ancient Roman 
empire, of which the Cse.sar was himself the proconsul, the 
administration being by a legatus with pimtorian power. 

1660 Burney KepS. txibpov (1661)15 St. Peter attributes to 
his Majesty the Imperatorial Title of Supream. (ti8o6 
Macartney Whs. 1.153 (Jod.) It calls for an unusual term 
ill our language, an Imperatorial control. 1823 De Quinckv 
Lett. Educ. iv. Wks, i860 XIV. 77 A speech of imperatorial 
grandeur. 1832-4 — Ciesars ibid, X. v&note, In the ini- 
peratorial provinces, wheie the governor bore the title of 
propraetor, 1878 Seeley Stein II. 470 He was an impera- 
torial, a kingly man. 

J” 2. Of or pertaining to absolute command ; im- 
perative. Obs. 

1690 Norris Beatitudes (1692) 241 Moses deliver’d his Law 
after an Imperatorial way, saying, Thou shalt not do tltis. 

Hence ImperatoTially adv., in an imperatorial 
way ; as an emperor. 

1839 De Quincby Casuistry Wks. VIII. 277 note. He 
provided, .ropes of purple and of gold Intertwisted, that he 
might hang himself imperatorially. 

J" Imperato'riau, a, Ohs. [f. as prec. -r -an ,] 
— Imperatorial. 

1640^ Somner Antig. Canterb. 363 That age as much 
affecting the Imperatorian Brevity, as ours abhorres it. 
(■£1670 Hacket .( 4i^. Williams 1. (1^2) 167 He [James I] did 
so little bear up with an imperatorian lesolution against the 
method of their ways. 

I Imperatorin (imperatO'S'rin). Chem. Also 
1 imperatrin. [f. Bot. L. Imperatoria (see below) 
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+ -IN.] A neutral substance discovered in the root 
of niasterwuit, Imperatoria Ostnclhium, and after- 
wards proved to be the same as peucedanin. 

1838 I. IiioMsoN Chem. Ofg. Bodies S20 Wackenroder, 
who examined it particularly, distinguished it by the name 
of uHperatrin. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem, IV, 386 Peu- 
ledanin, Imperatorin, CioHjcjOs- 

t Imperato'rious, a. Ohs. [f. L. ivipem- 
tori-us +• -ous. ] = Impeuatokial. 

1625 S[R_'i'. CovuNTRY in Racket Abp. Williams ti. 
(idgaj 9 His Majesty’s Speech, though short, yet Full and 
Ihincely, and rightly Imperatorious. 1674 Milton Declar. 
Eleet. K ing Poland\lV'i. (1851) .163 The only (under God) 
imperatorious Valour and Prudence of Sobietski. 

lienee f Imperato'riously as a commander 
or general. 

1620 Granger Dm. Logike 318 Hee did it Strateglcos, 
that is, Imperatoriou-sly, or Nestoriou.sly. 

t Impe'ratory, a. Ohs. [ad. L. impcrdion-ns, 
f. Impehator.] Imperati trial, imperial. 

i6t6 Chapman Homer's Hymns, Hermes 807 The nnirlitie 
Imperatorie Art. [bid. 997 In awe of thy high Imperatory 
hand. 

t Impe’ratrice. Ohs. Also emp-. [a. F. 

iniperatrice (i6tli c. in Littre), ad. L. imperdtrix, 
-ti-Jte/n, fern, of Impeuatok.] Empress. 

C1460 J. Kusseli, /i/i:. Nurtitrezig6 .tts pope, emperoure, 
Ihnperatrice, and Cardynalle. 1500-20 Dunuar Poems 
l.'cxv. 61 Kmpryce of pryss, impeiatrice. 1S42HKNRY Vllt 
Declar. 2or Danid Kyng of Scottis did homage to Matilde 
the Emperatrice. 

So II Impera'trix. 

1623 CocKERAM, Jmperatri.v, shee that cominandeth. 1813 
T. Rusby Lm7-etins iv. Comnumt. xxxiii, The soul is her 
own iniperatrix. 

Imperceable, -iable, var. of iMPiERCEAnhE a. 
Imperceiva’ble (imporsrvab’l), a. Now rare. 
[f. iM-ti + Pi'.uceivahle.] Imperceptible. 

rt 1617 Rayne On Kph. (1658) 137 The working of this is 
sweet and imperceivable. 2719 IJe Foe Crusoe ii. vi. In 
a maimer to us imperceivable. 1819 W. Lawrence Led. 
Plan X. (18441 377 There is no circumstance, .which does not 
pas', by impel ceivable gradations into the opposite charactei. 

Hence Impercei'vatoleness, imperceptibility ; 
Impercei’vahly adv., imperceptibly. 

1617 Collins Def, Bp. Ely 11. viii. 297 This came vp 
•secietly, closely, imperceiueably. a 1714 Sharp Serm, III. 
V. (R.), This imperceiveahleness of the impressions made 
upon our souls by the Holy Spirit, was that which our 
Saviour .signified to Nicodemus. 

t Imperceived, a. Ohs, rare. [f. Tm -2 + 
perceived, pa. pple. of Perceive &.] Not per- 
ceived or discerned. 

1624 Bn. Mountacu limited. Address 26 In a moment of 
Tune, in imperceiued time, it passeth with speed from East 
to West, a i6gi Boyle Gen. Hist. A irv\. (1692) 23 B'inding 
the Bladder to be pump’d up, we would have tied up the 
contained Air, but could not do it by reason of an imper. 
ceiv'd Hole. 

t Impercei'veraat, a. Ohs. In 7 imper- 
seuerant. [f. Im-^ + Peeceiverant perceiving 
(tri509).] Not perceiving, void of perception, 
undiscerning. 

i6it Shaks. Cymb. iv. i. 15 The Lines of my body are as 
well drawne as his., yet this imperseuerant Thing loues him 
in my despight. 

Imperceptibility (imipoiseptibi’liti). [f. 
next : see -I'l’Y.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being impercep- 
tible ; incapability of being perceived. 

1677 Gilpin Demonol. (1867) 330 The wiles, depths, 
.secrets, and devices of Satan.. in their own nature imply 
a .studied or designed secrecy and imperceptibility. 1794 
Mr.s. Piozzi Synon, II. 65 While metaphysicians expand 
their subtleties into imperceptibility. 
t 2 . Incapability of perceiving. Ohs. rare. 

1786 tr. Swedenborg’s Chr. Relig. 8 439 A total ignorance 
and impel ceptibility of the delight of heavenly love. 

Im perceptible (impaise-ptib’i), a. (sh.) Also 
7 irtp-. [a. F. imperceptible (1425 in Hatz.- 
Darra.), ad. med. L. imperceptihil-is , f. im- (Im-2) 
+ perceptibil-is Perceptible.] Not perceptible ; 
incapable of being perceived. 

a. That by its nature cannot be perceived or 
discerned ; naturally incapable of affecting the 
perceptive faculties. 

XS26 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 h, Sodeynly in 
tyme imperceptyble he fourmed that moost blessed body in 
her wombe. 1603 Holland Pluiarch's Mor. 1019 A.s for 
the soule it is invisible, yea and inperceptible to all the 
naturall senses. 1768-74 Tucker XL Nat. (1852) II. 44 
Some diseases, .proceeding from an imperceptible vermin 
■within us. 1840 Hood Kilmansegg, Christening x, pie: .. 
Seem'd washing bis hands with invisible soap In imper- 
ceptible water. 

b. yo slight, gradual, subtle, or indistinct as 
not to be perceptible. 

1635-56 Cowley Davideis iv. 383 Strange Play of Fate 1 
when might’Ie.st humane things Hang on such small, Im- 
perceptible String.s! 1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's 
APem. 78 An imperceptible Dew, which tho’ not so thick as 
a Fog, moisten'd the Surface of the Ground._ 1853 Ru.skin 
Stones Ven. II. vi. The three classes. .pass into each other 
by imperceptible gradations. i88o Geikie PAyj. Geog. iv. 
2 i 6 The solid earth is subject to movements either sudden 
and violent, or slow and imperceptible. 

B. sb. An imperceptible thing or creature ; with 
the ; that which is imperceptible. 


1709 Addison 'Patter No. 119 F 2, I should be w'onder- 
fully pleased to see a natural Hlstoiy of Imperceptibles, 
containing a true .Account of .such Vegetables and Animals 
as grow and live out of Sight. 1862 H. Spencer P'irsi 
Princ.^ II. xil. § 93 (1875) 278 An entire history of anything 
must Include its appearance out of the imperceptible and 
it.s disappearance into the impel ceptible. 

Hence Imperce’ptitoleness, imperceptibility. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. ATan. i. i. 18 By reason of their 
..suhtilty and imperceptibleness to us. 1882 J. Parker 
Apost.^ Life 1 . 15 The gradient has evermore lifted itself 
up by imperceptiWeness of degree. 

Imperceptibly (impajse’ptibli), adv. [f. 
Imperceptible + -ly^,] In an imperceptible 
manner or degree ; so as not to be perceived. 

1603 Flokiq_ A/ oniaigne (1634) rx7 So doth our minde cast 
her points diversly and imperceptibly. 1734 Berkeley 
U'isitai. Charge Wks. 1871 IV. 653 Discourse . . that im- 
perceptibly glides from one subject to another. 1824 L, 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 213 The proposed variations . . 
are introduced and established almost imperceptibly. 1875 
JowKTT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 276 "I'he powers of sense and of 
reflection, .pass imperceptibly into one another. 

Imperception (impajse-jiJsn). [f. Im-2 + 

Perception.] Absence or want of perception. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 16 Lay hold on 
that imperceptive part of the Soul, or on the Soul it self 
in the state of Silence or Imperception. 1663 Charleton 
Chor. Gigant. 64 An imperception of the majesty of his 
person. 1889 H. J. Barker Orig. English i. 14 It is in this 
naive imperception of distort ion., that the whole humour of 
school-boyi-shness lies. 

Imperceptive (impatse-ptiv), a. [f. Im-2 4. 
Perceptive.] 

1. Not perceptive or perceiving ; lacking percep- 
tion ; impercipient. 

1661 Rust Or/geu 4 Opin. in Phenix (1721) I. 51 That 
Congi uity . . is more deeply pitch’d in her impel ceptive 
Powers.- 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1852) I. 302 Not 
producible by any combination whatsoever of imperceptive 
and inactive ingredients. 1880 Grant White Knery-Day 
Eng. 87 Thus is the ear. .habitually dull and imperceptive 
in regard to the utterance of the lips. 

2. In pass, sense : Imjierceptible. rare. (Cf. 
■unexpressive in Shaks. and Milton.") 

1876 Mozley Univ.Serm. iv. (1877)95 Like some flagrant 
.Scent in the air, which comes and goes, .and lises and falls 
in imperceptive waves. 

Hence Iinperceptiveness, Impercepti’vity, 

imperceptive quality or condition. 

1662 H. More Philos. JPrit, Pref. Gen. 16 Whose Im- 

perceptiveness is no more Obstacle to her natural and 
plastical Opeiations, then [etc.]. 1681 Glanvill Sad- 

diaismus i. 165 The third objection touching the Imper- 
ceptivity of an extended Substance. 

+ Impe’rcll, Z'. Ohs. rare, [f, iM-i -f Perch 
z;.] I'o place on (something) as on a perch. 

1786 Europ. Alag. IX. 293 Imperch’d on a po.st. 

Impercipient (impwsi-pient). a. {sb) [f. 
Im-4 -f Percipient.] Not perceiving ; lacking per- 
ception. 

18x3 C. Loftt in E. H. Barker Parriatta (1828) II. 77 
note, A quality of impercipient substance. 1871 Sir H. 
Holland Recoil. Past Life (1872) 180 A man singularly 
impercipient of natural beauty or grandeur. 18B2 F. W. H. 
Myers Reuetual Youth 96 And is the World's in veiy truth 
An impercipient Soul? 

b. sb. One who lacks perception. 

1898 T. Hardy Wessex Poems tZi {title) The Impercipient. 

So Iiuperci’pience, lack of perception. 

1891 T. Hardy 'Pess v. xlix. in_ Graphic 5 Dec. 665/2 
Tess’s warm outpouring lay awaiting him in a drawer, .its 
ardour pitifully wasting itself on the cold darkne.ss and 
impercipience of that receptacle, 

t ImperCU'SSively, adv. Obs. rare. [f. 
Im- 2 + Percussive -t- -ly 2 . j Without percussion 
or striking. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xx. (1737) go This caus’d the 
Pontiffs.. to sacrifice to the great Deity in Silence, imper- 
cussively, without any vociferous. - Sound. 

+ Impcrdible, a. Obs. rare. [f. rM-2 -)- L. 
perd-ere to lose •+• -ible.] That cannot be lost or 
destroyed. Hence f ImperdibiTity, the quality 
of being imperdible, indestructibility. 

1661 Feltham Disc. Eccl. ii. ii Wks. 377 As they [wis- 
dom and knowledge] are harder in their acquisition, so 
are they more imperdible and steddy in their stay. 1713 
Deuham Phys.-Theol. v. ix. 350 Neither are those pretious 
Things of greater use to the making of. .Utensils, .by 
means of their Beauty, Imperdibility, .nnd Ductility. 

tlmpe're. Obs. rare. [a. obs. legal F. 
impere (Godef.), ad. L. imperhim : see Imperium.] 
A command, order. 

1548 G. Wishart tr. Swiss Confess. Faith in Wodrow 
Soc. A'lisc. (1844) 22 We .shulde be subject in holynes to the 
majestrate. so longe as his commandements, statutes and 
imperes evidently repungneth not with God. 

Impere, obs. form of Impair v. 

Imperence (i-mperens). Also -ance, impur- 
ence. A vulgar corruption of Impudence, perh. 
associated with Tmperttnbnoe. 

1766 CoLMAN & Garrick Cland. Marriage v. 78 , 1 wonder 
at your impurence, Mr. Brush. 1821 Egan Life London it. 
ii. 192 She is blowing up the nasty fellow for his imperance. 
1837 Dickens Pickiv. xiv, ‘ Let me alone, imperence said 
the young lady. 

So Imperent (i-mpCT&t) a., vulgar corruption of 
impudent. 

1838 Jas. Grant Sk. Loud. 57 He’s werry imperent, to 
make any reflekshuns o' the kind. 


Imperes, obs. form of Empress. 

Imperfect (impa-ifekt), a. (sb.) Forms : a. 
4-5 imparfltCe, mperfit(e, inparflt(e, -yt, 5 in- 
perfygh.t, 5-7 imperflt, (5-6 -yt(e, 6 -fite, -fett). 
j 3 . 6 imperfeete, 6- imperfect. [ME. a. F. im- 
parfait (1372 in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. imperfetto, 
Sp. imperfecto, Pg. imperfeito-.—'L.. imperjectns, f. 
ivi- (Im-2) 4. perfectns Perfect. Subseq. influ- 
enced by, and, in i6tli c., assimilated to, the Latin 
form.] Not perfect ; the opposite of perfect. 

I. Ordinary senses. 

1 . Wanting some part or adjunct usually present, 
or necessary to the full form or development ; not 
fully formed, made, or done ; nnfinislied, incom- 
plete; of less than the full amount; deficient. 

c 1391 CuxucER. Astral, i. § 18 Sotn of hem semen perfit 
cercles, & somme semen inperfit. C1440 Gesta Rom. 11. 
xxi. 339 (Add. MS.) The child is not apte to serve god, in 
that he is inparfite. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 49 'I’he 
werkes,.that were begoniie..be lefts wythout eny more 
werkyng, alle Imperfyt. 1570 Billingsley Euclid x\. Def. i. 
312 A line is the imperfectest kinde of quantitie. 1697 
Drydicn Georg, in. 667 A Snake. . Leaving his Nest, 
and hi.s imperfect Young. 1782 Priestley Con-upt. Chr. 

I. Pref. 19, I did not think it right to leave any of the 
pieces_ imperfect. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 92 
The history of the time is too imperfect to justify a positive 
conclusion. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary’s Phaner. 367 
Tho.se bundles which become impeifect by disappearance 
of the Tracheto. 

2. Wanting some quality or attribute necessary 
to full efficiency, normal condition, or ideal 
character ; not coming up to the standard ; not all 
that it should be; detective, faulty. 

C 1340 Hami'ole Prose 'Pr. 45 Othir sanies bat ere in b>s 
lyfe inperfite. .ne had noghte pe fullhede of charite . . .sail 
haue h® lawere mede. 1494 Fabyan Chrou. vii. 305 To 
brynge men of more inpeifyght lyfe, into y- place of men 
more paifyght. 1502 Atkvn'SON tr. De Iwiiatione iii. vi. 
200, 1 am imperfite of vertu & feble in lone, 1605 Shaks. 
Lear iv. vi. 5 Your other Senses grow Imperfect By your 
eyes anguish. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 176 
He bad written them in Fiench..and withal! in an im- 
perfect and bad chaiactei. 1729 Butler Serm. Wks. 1874 

II. 184 So imperfect a creature as man. 1872 Ruskin 
Eagle's N. § 88 Ignorance., will produce what is imperfect, 
but not offensive. 

'(■ 3. Positively faulty, vicious, evil. Obs. 

J377 Langl. P. pi. B. XV, 50 ‘ panne artosv inparfit quod 
he, ‘and one of prydes kny3tes’. ibid. 127 Prestes inparfit 
and prechoures after syluer. 1393 Ibid. C. xv. 389 A 1 reson 
reprouep .such imparnt puple. 1611 Cotgr,, Yicleux,.. 
erronious, imperfect, vn.sound. 1630 R. ’fohnson’s Kingd. 
^ Commw. 266 Their Imperfect customes of drinking. 

4. Of persons in respect of impeifect or defective 
action or accomplishment : Not Mly instructed or 
accomplished in. 

1S70 Henry's Wallace xi. 1432 Blaym nocht the buk, 
thocht I be imperfyte [C1470 wnperfj't]. 1605 Shaks. 
Aiacb. I. iii. 70 Stay you impeifect Speakers, tell me moie. 
1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n_. v. (i658)_ 98 A main 
Reason why the Ancients were so imperfect in the Doc- 
trjne of Meteors, was their ignorance of Gunpowder and 
Fire-works. 1676 tr. Cnillafiere's P'oy. Athens 221 If any 
of the Boys were out or imperfect, he was corrected by 
the next .. till the whole number of woids were read 
1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xvti. 373 Any .statesmen 
who forgot him in their reckoning must have been imperfect 
in their notion of political dynamics. 

II. Technical senses. 

5. Gram. Applied to a tense which denotes 
action going on but not completed ; usually to 
the past tense of incomplete or progressive action 
(more fully called past imperfect, formerly some- 
times preter-impcffecf), as Gr, eypaepov, L. scri- 
hebam, ¥ . fdcrivais, Eng, I was writing. 

In the grammar of the Semitic languages, now generally 
applied to the ‘ tense ’ or verbal form with prefixed pro- 
nominal elements, sometimes called future seni. present . 

In Slavonic Grammar, forineily sometimes used for Im- 
perfective. 

1530 Palsgr. 84 The pveter impeifit tens, as je parloye. 
1678 Phillips {eA.f), Imperfect, ox Pretei-iinper/eci Tense. 
1832 PiNNOCK X, AJurray's Eng. Gram. viii. § 6. 129 The 
Imperfect Tense represents the action oi event, eithei as 
past and finished or as remaining unfinished at a ceitain 
time past. 1866 Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 7) § 206 Nine 
Primary Tenses. A. i. The Past Imperfect, showing that 
at a certain past time an action was going on ; as / was 
•writing..^. I. The Present Imperfect,, .as, / writing 
. .C. I. The Futuie Imperfect, ..as, I shall be writing. 1871 
Roby X tiL Xrrtwr. S 549 Three [tenses] denoting incomplete 
action; the Present, Future, and Imperfect (sometimes 
called respectively, present imperfect, future imperfect, 
past imperfect). 1892 Driver Heb. Tenses (ed. 3) i. It will 
he better to acquiesce in the names now generally employed 
. . and to call them by the terms perfect and imperfect 
lespectively. Ibid, iii. The imperfect in Hebrew, as in the 
other Semitic languages, indicates action as nascent, as 
evolving itself actively from its subject, as developing. 
t6. Arith. a. Applied to a number which is 
not equal to the sum of its aliquot parts ; opp. to 
perfect. (Cf. Deficient A. i c.) b. Applied to 
a power (square, cube, etc.) -whose root is an in- 
commensurable quantity : opposed to a perfect 
square, cube, etc. Obs. 

1357 Recorde Wheist, Aivb, Imperfeete nombers be 
suche, whose partes added together, doe make either more 
or les.se then the whole number it self . . As 12, whose partes 
are i, 2, 3, 4 and 6, which make 16. 1674 Jeake Arith. 
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(i6g6) 5 Imperfect numbers.. are those whose even parts 
added together, will not return the Primary Number. 1706 
W. Jones Sfu. Pabnar. Matheseos 114 The Roots of Im- 
perfect Powers are Incommensurable Quantities. 

7. Mus. fa. In mecliaeval music, applied to a 
note when reckoned as twice (instead of tliiee 
times) the length of a note of the next lower 
denomination ; and hence to those ' modes etc. 
characterized by such relative value of the notes, 
b. Applied to Plain Chant melodies which do not 
extend through the enthe compass of the mode in 
which they are written (Grove Did. Mus, s.v.). 
e. Sometimes applied to a diminished (as dis- 
tinguished from a perfect) fourth, fifth, or triad : 
see Diminished 4 a. 

Iwperfect cadence-, a cadence ending on some choid 
other than the direct cltord of the tonic, usually that of 
the dominant, and having the effect of a parti.-il close or 
stop (like that of a comma Or semicolon in a sentence) ; also 
called a half-tlosi. Imperfect concords or consonances ; 
a name given to the thirds and sixths, major and minor. 

1597 Moulev / aDvi/. Mns. 18 The Moode Impel feet of 
the more piolation is, when .all go by two, except the 
Minome wluch goeth by three. Ibid, 19 The Moode Im- 
perfect of the lesse piolatjon is, when all go by two : as two 
Longes to tlie Large, two Bieeues to the Longe, two Semi- 
breeues to the Breefe, and two Minomes to the Semibriefe. 
1667 C. Simpson Comftend. 40 Concords ate., Perfect and 
Imperfect .. Perfects are these, sth, Sth with all their 
Octave',. Imperfects are a 3rd, 6th, and their Octave,s. 
1S7S OusELEV Harmony fm. 156 When it is wished to make 
a kind of lest or divi.sion in a piece of music, .it is usual to 
employ what is called the Imperfect cadence, or half-close. 
1877 Stainer Harmony xii, The most common position of 
the imperfect triad is its first inver-sion. 1880 C. H. H. 
Parry in Giove Diet. Mus. I, 766 Mediaeval writers (accus- 
tomed to look upon the number Three — the Symbol of the 
Blessed Trinity— os the .sign of Perfection) applied the teiin 
Imperfect to all rhythmic proportions subject to the binary 
division. . . Thus, the Minint — always equal to two Crotchets 
only — was essentially' Imperfect, in common with all other 
notes shot ter than the Semibreve, The Large was also Im- 
perfect, whenever it was made equal to two Longs [etc.]. 
Ibid. 768 An example of an Imperfect Cadence which con- 
cludes on a chord other chan the Dominant. 1889 E. Prout 
Harmony (ed. 10) i. § aq The consonant intervals are. .sub- 
divided into perfect ancl imperfect consonances. 

8. Bot. Applied to flowers in which any normal 
part is wanting. 

Formerly, esp. to flowers having no corolla or perianth ; 
now to those in which either stamens, or pistils, or both, 
•are absent. 

1704 J. Harris I.ex. Techn., Imperfect Flowers of Plants 
are such as want the Petala\ and therefore they are some- 
times called Apetalous, and sometimes Stamineous. 185s 
Mayne Expos. Lex.., Ivtper/ecius, seppMeA to flowers which 
want the anther, or pistil, or both ; imperfect. 1860 Lindeey 
Sch. Bot. i. 13 An amentum or catkin is a spike consisting 
of imperfect flowei s. 

9. Law. (See quots.) 

1S3Z Austin furispr. (1879) An imperfect law 

(with the sense wherein the term is used by the Roman 
jurists) is a law which wants a .sanction and which theie- 
fore is not binding. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 240/1 
Executory trusts. In the case of articles of agreement, 
made in contemplation of marriage, and which are conse- 
quently preparatory to a settlement . . the trusts declared 
by them are said to be executory or imperfect, because they 
require an ulterior act to raise and perfect them. [See 
Executory a.^\ 1872 Ibid. (ed. 5I Imperfect obligatiom, 

moral duties, such as charity, gratitude, etc. which cannot 
be enforced by law. 

B. as sb. 

1. Gram. The imperfect (i.e. past imperfect) 
tense ; see 5. 

1871 Public Sch. Lat. Gram, g 66 The Imperfect ex- 
presses : (i) Action going op in time past along with other 
action. .(2) Action repeated or habitual in time past. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng, 324 Who, in the next place, devised 
our modern imperfects passive? 
t2. Mus. An impeifect concord: see 7 (quot. 
1667). Obs. 

+ Zmpe'rfect, tt. Obs. [f. prec. adj.] irans. 
To render imperfect ; to destroy the perfection of. 

iSSS J. Bradford Lei. in Coverdale Lett. Mart. <1564) 
26s, I deny transnbstantiation . . wherby the Masse is main- 
teyned, christes supper peruerted, his sacrifice & crosse 
imperfetted, hys priesthode destroyed. ^1x614 Donne 
B iaflavaros (1644) 179 As though the body of Christ could 
be imperfited. 1682 Sir T. Browne Clir. Mor. i. § 28 
Time, which perfects some Things, imperfects also others. 

Td. Mtis. (^See prec. 7 a.) Also ahsol. 

^ iSg7_ Morlev Introd. Mus. Annot., This pricke standing 
in this place doeth impeifect. 1609 Douland Ojniih, 
Microl. S4 A pel feet Breefe can be imperfected, not onely by 
a Semibreefe .. but also of two Minim.s. Ibid. 55 The im- 
perfecting Note doth goe before the Note that is im- 
perfected. 

t Imperfected, Obs. [llu-^p-ferfeded, 
pa. pple. of PBRifEOT zi.] Not perfected; incom- 
plete, imperfect. 

iSS* Huloet, Imperfected, infecius, i. non /actus aut 
non perfectus. a 162s Donne in Select, (1840) 100 Im- 
perfected confes.sions (who perfects his confession?) leaue 
ill-gotten goods sticking upon thine heir. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend {1818) I. 158 The distinction between peifected and 
imperfected Obligations. 1829 E. Jesse yml. Naturalist 
297 The younger and imperfected creatures mine their way 
. . in the solid timber. 

tlmpcrfectible, Ohs. [/.Impeefect 

nj, -1- -iBi-B,] Capable of being made imperfect (see 
Imeeefect a. 7 a). > 


1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 58 As oft as two alterable 
Notes are placed between two imperfectihle Notes without 
a Pricke of Division, the Second is always altered. 

Imperfectible (impjfe-ktibT),_ [f. Im-2 
+ Peepectible. Cf. F. impcrfectible (Littrd).] 
Incapable of being made perfect. 

i86g Farrar Fam. Speech iv. (1873) 115 Many of them 
apparently as imperfectible as the Aino.s of Jesso or the 
Veddahs of Ceylon. 

Hence ImperfectlMTity, incapability of being 
made perfect. 

1836 Westiu. Apr.241 The ‘imperfectibility ’ of men’s 

nature is visible in their lives. 

Imperfection (impaife-kjan). [a. Y.imper- 
fection (12th. c., Oxf. I’s.), orad.L. imperfection-em, 
f. itnperfecius Impeefect a.] 

1. The condition or quality of being imperfect 
(usually in sense 2 of the adj.) ; incompleteness ; 
defectiveness, faultiness. 

C1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. HI. 436 Seculer lordship V-'-t 
clerkis hanne nou .smacchib imperlecciouii on many nianer. 

L 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. l» 933 Ihe.su crist is ciiiierly al 
good in hym nys noon inpeifeccion. fi4^oti. De Imita- 
Hone I. iii. 5 All maner perfeccioun in pis worlde hap a 
maner of imperfeccion annexed fierio. 1545 Raynold Aj'r'M 
Mankynde (1564) 18 b, Imperfection is, when that any per- 
ticuler creature doth lacke any propertie, instrument, or 
qualitie which commonly by nature is in all other, or the 
more part, of that kynd. x667_ Milton P. L. yiii. 423 
Man by number is to manifest His .single imperfection, and 
beget Like of his like. 1772 Philstlf.y AwL A’r/ig-. (1782) 
II. 6s [They] bear the maiks of human imperfection. _ 187S 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2j IV. 44 The necessary imperlection of 
language seems to leqiiire that we .should view the truth 
under more than one aspect. 

2. (with//.) All instance of this quality or con- 
dition ; a detail or particular in which a thing is 
imperfect or faulty ; a defect, fault, blemish. 

, 1398 Thlvis-A Barth. De P. R. x. x. (1495' 380 Asshes 
hath this clefawte and inperfeepyon, that though lie be 
euery daye moysted . . yet he is alwaye barayn. 1526 
Pilgr. Pelf (W. de W. 1531) ib, Wherin . . 1 myght loke, 
as in a , . lokyng glasse . . and perceyue myne owne im- 
pel feccyons. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 1. v. 79 No reckoning 
made, but sent to my account With all my imperfeclions on 
my head. 1774 (I. J. Piiipi's Voy. N. Pole 87 Error [to] be 
attributed to the imperfeclions in the mannei of measuring 
the distance. xS^g Jowept (ed. 2) V. 8 He has left 
imperfections, which would have been removed if he had 
lived a few year.s longer. 

1 3. Mils. The making of a note ‘ imperfect or 
the condition of its being ‘imperfect’ : see Impee- 
EECT a, 7 a. Obs. 

IS97 Morley Introd.^ Mus. 24 Imperfection . . is the 
taking away of the third part of a perfect notes value. 
1614 T. Ravenscrqft Utile) A briefe Discovvse of. . Charac- 
t'ring the Degrees by their Perfection, Imperfection and 
Diminution, in measurable Musicke, .against the common 
Practise and Cu.stome of the Times. i£Bo C. H. H. Parry 
in Cn-ovs Did. Mus. I. 767 Other ways in which the Pei- 
fection of certain notes may be changed to Imperfection. 

t Imperfe’ctious, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec., 
after fadious, etc.] Full of imperfection, faulty. 

1394 Taming of Shreio 24 Come hither thou Iin- 

perfecksious .slaue ! 1608 Middleton P'lxm. Lone ii. iv, 

'Their behaviour wit and discourse, .is as impeifectious and 
silly as your scholars new come from the university. 

Imperfective (impsjfe-ktiv), a. {sb.') [f. Im- 
PEEFECT a. -h -iVE : cf. Perfective.] 

1 1. Characterized by imperfection ; imperfect. 

nii677 Manton Serm. Hebr.xi. verse 16, Wks. 1873 XIV. 

343 If we be imperfective, the fault is in ourselve.s. 1684 
N. S, Crit. Enq, Edit. Bible xsi. 156 Their Copies are 
often defective and imperfective. 

2. Slavonic Grat/twar. Applied (after Miklosich) 
to a form or ‘ aspect ’ of the verb expressing action 
not completed (either continuous, or repeated) : 
opp. to perfedive. (Cf. Imperfect a. 5, and terras 
m -ive, leferring to the vb., as adive, passive, in- 
dicative, inchoative, desideraiive, etc.) 

1887 Morfill Serbian^ Gram. 32 I'he imperfective verbs 
express an action that is not completed, but this may be 
conceived either (n) as merely continuing, or (/) repeated 
at various times. i88g — Russian Gram. 37 The imperfec- 
tive aspect has all the moods and tenses. The perfective 
wants the present tense and present participle. 1890 Athe- 
nxum n Oct. 478/3 The student will.. then naturally ask 
how he is to distinguish the perfective from the imperfective 
aspect. 1899 Morfill Gram. Bohem. Lang, 30. 
i'B. sb. = Imperfection 2. Obs. 
ifiot Cornwallyes Ess. u. xxvi. (1631) 9 Of all our deli- 
cacies, or imperfectives of any kind theie is no Author but 
Affection. 

Ixuperfectly (impa’ifektli), adv. ff. ImpeB' 

FECT «.- 4 -LYi!.] 

1. In an imperfect manner or degree; incom- 
pletely, defectively. 

1377 Langl. P.PL B. X. 464 Sou teres and shepherdes.. 
passen. .In-tO blisse of paradys, for her pure hyleue, bat 
inparfitly here knewe and eke lyued, 1563 W. Fulke 
Meteors (1640) ib, Bodies perfectly and imperfectly mixed 
. .They are called imperfectly mixed, because they are very 
soone changed into another thing . . as snow into water. 
1701 Norris Ideal World i. v. 247 They imitate his [God’s] 
perfection imperfectly. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) I. 

histo^ IS imperfectly known. 1843 Ford 
im erfe tl I- When the traveller speaks the language 

1 2. Gram. (See Imperfect a. 5,) Obs. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 32 Thre dyvers tymes, imparfylly 
past, tndiffynitlypast, and more than parfytly past. 


Imperfectness (impo'ifektnvs'l. ff. .is jirec. 

-+- -NEKS.] 'I'he qiuility or state of being imiiericci ; 
imperfection. 

1382 WsLLii EclIus. xxxxiii. 31 And his waking sluil 
enourne the inpai fitnesse. r 1400 Maunoi'v. (Ko\b.) .\v. 7.1 
Me tho3t giete sclmme j>at Sai/eiies. sthuld Ints lepiouc 
of oure inperfiteiiess. 1590 tlRKi.NWOon ri Def. Rea.i 
Prayers 9 If therbe allwaie.s hpottes iiiul iiuperfei tiic;, 111 
the true Church vpon eaith. _ 1747_ J. Lind Lett. Davy 1. 
(1757) II The integiity of the intciuioii, will .. attune . . fm 
the imperfectness of the perfurniance. 1853 Ri skin SAw. ^ 
Ven. II, vi, I have only dwelt upon the rudeness of Gulhu . 
or any other kind of iiniierfectness, ;is admirable, where a 
was impossible to get design or tlimiglit without it. 

Imperforable (imph'iidirth'li, a. [t. Lv-ii -i- 
Pi£RFoKAi)bE.J That cannot be iicrfoialcd. 

1658 I’liiLi.ii'.s, Imperforahle, not to be bored tlirongh. 
Whence in Baii.iv, Ioh.nson', etc. 1893 ( Wrw/'nv i( Jlimj 
Disp. 19 July 7/7 Ijcather. is not absolutely impel for.ible. 

Imperforate (impfi'jfdriT), a. [f. H(-- -i- I’kh- 
FOEATE.] Not perforated ; having no ])erfointion, 
foramen, or opening. Chiefly in Hcientilic ami 
technical use; in Anat. .said of jiaits of the body 
normally having an opening, when congeniialU 
closed by malformation or in .special c.ai.e.s ; aksu 
of jiersons or animals so affected. 

1673 Ray fourn. Low C., Venue eon One of these Ghi , - 
hiiblifes was perfoiated with a lillle hole, the other, wa. 
imporfuiate. 1739 H. .Siiaui'(''/i.vnA Sing . K.), .Soim-tiiii' 
children are born impel for.ite. 1831-6 WoonWAim Mollust a 
I IX) The whorls are closely coiled, le.aving only a pilhtr nl 
shell, or columella, in the teiitre ; siitli shells tire stiid to le 
imperforate. 1837 Bullock Caceauv' Miiiwif 44 .Sniru 
times the hymen foims a complete iinpcrfuratr Meiuhiani . 
1877 Ll. jEwrrr Half-hours among Eng. .Intiq. it'i, Tlo 
Use of these large imperforate br.ads . . leinains a niysteiy . 
1887 L. Hkitzmann tr. Ileitsmann's .-Inal. IV. ho Tin 
clitoris . . has two Corpoia cavernosa, a Gians which is im- 
pel fora te. 

b. Of a sheet of postage, leveauc, or otliei 
stamps : Not h.aving the individual stamps scjiaratt < 1 
by rows of perfoiations ; hence of a stamp havim; 
the margin entire and not denticulated, as in 
‘perfoiated’ specimens. 

1885 E. B. livANS Philatelic IhindbU. iiS [td. stanud 
Watermark a .Small Crown ; impel forate. 1893 Daily .Veto 
-28 July 5/2 Fine copies of the t;.iii:uliaii .sixpenny [postaip- 
stamp] ‘ iniperfoiate ’. 

Imperforated (imp5-jf6rif'tt'cl), a. [f. Im- - 
-1 Peepoeatei).] =pTCC. 

1630 Sir 'I'. Krowni: Pseud, Ep. vii. .xvi. (1658) 45^ it 
happeneth sometimes in imperforated jitrsons. ’1754-64 
Smelme r’l/frAi'// III. 501 A c.R'e in wluth the Anus w.i. 
imperforated. 1851-6 WooinvAiin Mollusta 83 A..sn.; 
gestion with respect to the nautili ; namely, that the uiiilu- 
Heated .specimens aie the m.iles,— imperforated slml! , 
females. 1893 Times 2 Feb. 12/4 Ceylon. — a,d. [pou.i v: 
■stamp], rose, imperforated and iinn.sed, Xi.jo- 
Imperforation. (impfijlurij'-Jsn). [f. Im-’'^ i- 
Phefoeation. Cf. F. imperf oral ion (Cotgr.),] 
The condition of being imperforaLe ; an instanc'c 
or case of this. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., I>uperforaiion,z. closing or shut- 
ting up for want of boring or piercing. 1799 M. Unui r- 
wooD Treat. Dls. Ckildr. (ed. 4) II. 239 Imperforatiuns ol 
the vagina, the anus and the urethra. 1822-34 Gooa'- 
Study Med. (ed 4) HI. 197 Where the cause [of dcafne-.^! 
is an impel foration of either of the passages. Ibid. IV. tiq 
A temporary imperloration of the urethra. 

Imperforma'ble (impsifpumab'l), ff. rare. [f. 
Im-^ - h Performable.] That cannot lie perfoimcd. 

1693 Chauncy Enq. Gasp. New Law 28 llow., illogical . . 
to conclude, that God will .save the non-elect upon an ini- 
perfonnable condition. 1884 Law Times Rep. L. 252/.' 
To give damages for the non-perfoi mance of an inperfoi liv- 
able agreement. 

_ Imperial (impio'dal), a. and sb. Forms : a. 4- 
imperial ; also 4-7 -all, 4 ymperyall, 5 im- 
periale, -ryal, -real, 5-6 -ryall(e, -ial’le, 6 
ymperiall. i3. 4-7 emperial, -all, 5 -ialle, 
-eryal, -irial. [a. OF. e.m-, imperial (12th c. in 
Hatz-Darm.), ad. L. iniperidlis, f. I-MFEEIUM: see 
below, and -al.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to an empire or emperqt, 

I._ 1. Of or pertaining to an empire, or to the 
empire in question ; orig. belonging to the ancient 
Roman imperkim or Empire; hence, to the Holy 
Roman (or German) Empire, or to any so-calletl 
Empire of modern times. 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 61 A great croniqiie emperiall. 
c_i4oo Rom. Rose 6421 There shalle no jugge imperial, Ne 
bisshop, ne official, Done jugement on me. 1469 Sc. Acts 
fas. Ill 20 Nov, in Acts Pari. Scotl, (1814) II. 95 pe 
Imperiale notaris. 1325 Ln. Berners Frolss. H. ccxiv. 
[ccx.]6s8 He.. .shewed certayne letters patente.sapostolykes 
and imperyalle.s. 1^8 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII i6gh, 
The Duclue [Milan] is Imperial!, and in our glfte as many 
other seigniories bee. 1617 Moryson Itin. l. 285 The 
Coynes of other Princes and free Cities, are stampied with 
the Imperiyli Eagle. ^ 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Imperial 
Chatnber, is a sovereign court, established for the affairs 
of the immediate states of the empire. 1831 D. Wilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) 11 . in ii. 67 The Nortliern limits of 
Imperial .sway, _t86i M, Pattison AIm. tiSSo) I. 45 High 
above, the Imperial double eagle figured in all its ugliness. 

_ 2. Of or pertaining to a sovereign state, which 
in its independence and importance ranks with an 
empire, a. Said of England, from the i6th c., 
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in assertion of its independence of and sovereign 
equality with the ‘ Holy Roman ’ Empire (see 
quot. from lllackstone). b. Said, in more recent 
times, of the parliament, legislation, government, 
taxation, etc., of Great Britain, as distinct from 
those formeily possessed by its constituent king- 
doms, from those of local application, and from 
those of colonies and foreign dependencies. 

. iS3*-3 H Hat. k'///, c. 12 This realme of England 
is an Impire .gouerned by one supreme head and kynge, 
hauynge the digiiitie and royall estate of thimperiall 
rrowne of the same._ 1536 WnioTHr.SLEY Citron. (Camdeip 
I. 52 This realme is . . an empeiiall sea of itself. ? 1536 
P.sRKHR (title) A Defence of priestes mariages, stab- 
lysshed by the impeiiall lawes of the Realme of Eng- 
lancle i66o Trial Reggie. 11 What is an Impeiial Crown? 

1 1 is that, which, as to the Coercive part, is subject to no 
nuan under_ God. 1703 J. A.nucrson {title) Historical 
E.ssay showing that the Crown and Kingdom of Scotland 
is imperial and independent. 1724 Swift DrapieRs Lett. 
Wks. 1755 V. II. 73 Ireland is, on the contrary, called in 
.some statutes an imperial crown, as held only from God. 
1763 Bi.ackstone Comm, I. vii. 242 The meaning . . of the 
legislature, when it uses these terms ol empire a.x\d. imperial, 
and applies them to the realm and crown of England, is 
only toassCTt that our king is equally sovereign and inde- 
pendent^ within these his dominions, as any emperor is in 
his emigre ; and owes no kind of subjection to any other 
potentate upon earth. 

b. 1774 Burke A mer. Tax. Wks. II. 436 The parnament 
of Great Britain sits at the head of her extensive empire in 
two capacities : one as the local legislature of this island 
. The othei , and . . nobler capacity, is what I call her 
imperial character ; in which . .she superintends all the several 
inferiour legislatures. 1802 Windham Speeches Pari. 24 
May (1812) I. 341 'The subject . .appeared more especially 
unworthy of being enteitained by the imperial parliament. 
1838 J. B. Norton Topics 142 All those things, .which aie 
rrom_ their nature imperi.al, requiie some one central con- 
trolling authority, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvll. V. 
56 The_ only power which such men as Washington and 
Frankljn denied to the Imperial legislatuie was the power 
of tavlng. 1863 Times 29 Apr., 'The improvement was 
traced by Mr. Gladstone through every branch of the Im- 
perial income. 1888 Daily News 15 Sept. 5/3 The United 
Kingdom is an | Imperial ’ State--a State exercising ‘ impe- 
rium ’, or dominion over the colonies and other dependencies. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the (or an) emperor ; b. 
esp. of the ancient Roman Emperors or the later 
Western and Eastern Emperors; belonging to 
the party of the (Romano-German) Emperor. 

C1384 Phauccr H, Fame tit. 271 But al on hye above 
a dees Sit in a see imperiall..y saugh perpetually j^-stalled 
A femynyne cieature. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xi. 101 Vnto thyn estate Imperyall no preysynge is that 
maye be peregal. 1349-62 Sterniiold & H. Ps. ciii. 19 
And by his power imperiall, he gotiernes all the world. 
1664 H. More Klysi. Iniq. 262 They both aspired to a 
Majesty and Power plainly Imperial. _ 1726 Swift Gulliver 

I. i, A person of high rank from his Irnperial Majesty. 
*764 CKURCHtLL Candidate 6qo Where fs the glory of 
imperial sway, If subjects none but just commands obey? 
1832 G. R. Porter Porcelain <§• Gl. 104 The honour of 
supplying the imperial [Chinese] court with porcelain. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iii. 162 The Imperial titles and 
Imperial pretensions of the English Kings in the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

b. C1470 Harding Chron. lxxx. vii, MaximlanKyng of 
greate Brytain By whole decre, and will of the senate. 
Was emperour of Roome, and ruled Almaigne. . Wheifore 
we clayme tlie throne empirial. 1480 Caxton Chroti. Eng. 
cell. (1482) 322 Frederyk duk of Osteryke was ciouned with 
imperyal dyademe of pope nycholas the iiij. 1494 Fadvan 
Chron. IV. Ixvii. 45 Whan y» forsayd .ii. Emperoures had., 
resygned and gyuen ouer all Imperyall dygnytie, this 
sayde Constancius w*. . Galerius, were made Emperours. 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Huon ,xcix. 322 Thyther came them- 
perour rychely armed with y" armes imperyall. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI IT 178 The towne of Cappe .. became 
imperiall and turned to the Emperors part. 1385 'T. 
Washington tr. Nicholny's Voy. ii. xxi. 59 A slave unto 
the Emperor [the Sultan], .durst very well advance him- 
■selfe to come too the estate Imperiall. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. 
i. i. 6 The Imperiall Diadem of Rome. 1638 Sir T, 
Browne Hydriot. (i8g6) 21 T'he faces of many imperial 
persons, . . Ctesar, Claudius [etc.]. 1708 Swift Predict., 

'The pope., will die., and., be succeeded by a cardinal 
of the imperial faction. 1836 Scenes of Commerce 230 
Robes of 'Tyrian dye constituted, among the Romans, 
the imperial purple. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 

II. HI. ii. 62 A seiies of imperial coins from Augustus to 
Diocletian. 1868 IP. Smith's Smaller Did. Gr. <5- Rom. 
An tit/, s. V. Frovincia, The senatorian provinces were 
distributed among consulates and those who had filled the 
office of praetor .The imperial provinces were governed by 
legati Caesaris, with praetorian power, the proconsular 
power being in the Caesar himself, and the legati being 
his deputies and representatives. 

4 . fig. and transfi. Of the nature or rank of an 
emperor or supreme ruler ; ruling, commanding, 
supreme in authority. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 213X11115 the sonne is over all The 
Chefe planet imperiall. C1460 in Pol. Rel. Se L, Poems 
(1866) 81 O Quene of hevyn imperyalle. 134^-2 Act 33 Hen. 
VIII in Bolton Stat. Irel. (1621) 184 Honours . to the estate 
and majestie of a king imperiall appertaymng or belonging. 
1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. I. 163 And the impeiiall Votresse 
passed on. In maiden meditation, fancy free. 1696 Prior 
To the King 47 Imperial Britain on the sea looks down. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. Hi. 377 Every Creature, and of 
every Kind, ..Not only Man’s Imperial Race. 

5 . Having a commanding quality, demeanour, 
or aspect ; maj’estic, august, lofty, exalted. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. i. pr. i. 3 (Camb. MS.), I ne mybte 
nat knowen what )jat womman was of so Imperial auctorite. 
c 1430 Lydg, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) iiThis tabernacle of 


most magnyfycence Whas of his bjldyng verry imperialle. 
1308 Dunbar Gold. Targe 234 O reuerend Chaucere, 
rose of rethoris all, As in our tong ane flour imperiall. 
1617 Moryson Itin. \. 137 Built by Pope Sixtus the fifth, with 
Imperiall magnificence. 1650 Bulwer Antkropomet. 83 
'Tliey would suffer none to reign over them, but Princes 
that had such imperial Noses. 1781 Cowper Lily ^ Rose 14 
'The Lily's height bespoke command, A fair imperial flower. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 20 In so splendid and im- 
perial a manner did the English people, properly so called, 
first take place among the nations of the vvoi Id. 

b. Assuming or affecting a commanding charac- 
ter or manner ; domineering, imperious. 

1381 Mulcaster Positions xxkVi. (1887) 136 Scholers by 
reason of their conceit which learning inflameth . . become 
to imperiall to rest upon a litle. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool 
of Quality (1808) IV. 134, 1 am under the positive interdiction 
of an imperial thing called a husband. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. IV. i. (1849) ^43 Xhe squire he is mighty impeiial. 

6. Befitting an emperor or supieme ruler; of 
special excellence ; magnificent ; exceedingly fine 
or grand. (See also 8, 10.) 

In quot. 1848 with humoious allusioii to the ‘impeiial 
purple'. 

1731 Pope Ep. Burlington 204 These are Imperial 
Woiks, and worthy Kings [cf. Dkyden rEneid vi. 1177 To 
tamo the proud, ihefetteied slave to fiee, 'These are imperial 
arts, and worthy thee [Rome]]. 1848 Dickens Donibey xx, 
His impeiial complexion was mainly referred by the faculty 
to that circumstance. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fidem v. 79 
The marrow, and fatness of this imperial diet. 

II. In special connexions and phrases. 

7 . Applied to those weights and measures ap- 
pointed by statute to be used throughout the 
United Kingdom, instead of those various ones 
formeily in local use. 

1838 'T. 'Thom.som Cltem. Org. Bodies 726, 10 ounces 
avoiidiipois, of acid, for eveiy imperial gallon of tar em- 
ployed. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVII. 202/1 hnperial Mea- 
sure. — This measuie .supeisedes the old com, wine, and 
beer measures. 1834 Dickens Hard T. i, Ready to have 
impeiial gallons of facts poured into them. 1892 Gar- 
dener's Chron. 27 Aug. 241/3 At a cost of about £ 10 per 
imperial acre. 

8. In names of v.arions products or commodities 
of special size or quality. See also 10. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hort. 72 Plums, Imperial, Blew, White 
Dates. 1719 London & Wise Compt. Card. 2ig Imperial 
Lettuces, which are of an extraordinary Size. 1747 Genii. 
Mag. XVIL 194 At morning store of cream, and tea. Either 
imperial, or bohea. 1793 A. Anderson Narr. Brit. Emb. 
China i86 That shrub which bears what is called the Im- 
perial and gunpowder teas. 1892 Walsh Tkti (Philad.) 74 
The true Imperial tea. .known in China as.. the ‘perfection 
of tea 

b. Name of a size of paper : of printing-paper 
usually 22 by 32 inches, of writing-paper 22 by 30. 

1668-9 Wood Life tO. H. S ) IV. 82 To Mr. Hall, printer, 
for two large bibles of imperial paper, itgli. loj. 1692 
Lond. Gas. No. The Draught consisting of 4 Sheets 

of Imperial Paper. 1839 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 2S6 
'The paper most generally used is of what is called' Imperial ’ 
size. 1864 Lowndes Bibl. Man. 2541 Wilson, Alexander. 
American Ornithology. .Philadelphia, 1808-14. Imperial 
4to. g vols. 

C. Name of a particular make of roofing-slate, 
of large size (27 x2 ft.): cf. B, 5 c. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xi. 396 The Imperial 
Slating, for roofs, is particularly neat, and is known by 
having its lower edge sawn ; whereas all the other slates, 
used for covering, are only chipped squate on their edges. 

8. Sporting slang. Said of a lall on one’s Head 
or ‘ crown’, 

1861 Whyte Melville Mki. Harb. 134 Four imperial 
crowners at one and the same instant, 1889 R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell Pigsticking 75 'The fall that followed was ‘im- 
perial '. 

10 . Phrases. 

Imperial beard— B. 8. Imperial bluet an aniline blue 
'^dye, also called spirit-blue. Imperial city : (d) a city that 
is the seat of empire, or that is itself a sovereign or inde- 
pendent state ; ib) one of those cities of the old German Em- 
pire which owned allegiance to the Emperor alone, t Cloth 
imperial : a textile fabric in use in the Middle Ages, with 
figures woven in gold ; app. so called as being made at 
Constantinople : see also Ik 3. t Imperial crown : the 
flower now called Crown Imperial (Fritillariaimperlalis\. 
Imperial dome or roof : a dome of pointed form, the vertical 
section of which is an ogee or curve of contrary flexure. 
Imperial drink (formerly \i. water)', a drink made of 
cream of tartar flavoured with lemons and sweetened. 
Imperial yellow, name of a kind of porcelain made in 
China, having a uniform yellow glaze, said to he reserved 
for the use of the_ imperial court; hence applied toother 
kinds imitating this in colour, 

1839 Jephson & Reeve Brittany 13 The other soldier, 
with a huge imperial ’’^beard. 1363 Homilies ii. Idolatry ii. 
(1640) 31 The Emperiall *cltty Constantinople. 1586 A. 
Day Eng. Secretary 1. (1625) 25 We hasted thence to a 
city, called Noremberghe, being imperiall, situate in the 
high paits of Germany. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ij- 
Contmw. (1603) 85 Geneva is an imperiall citty in Savoy. 
1613 G. Sandvs Trav. 43 Taken from them Constantinople 
the Imperiall Citie. 1617 Morvson liin. 1. 203 City of Erfurt 
. . is a free City, but not an imperiall City ; and paies some 
tribute to the Bishop of Metz, and to the Saxon Duke of 
Wineberg. [1178 in Twysden Hist. Anglic. Scripta 1. 602 
Pannos quos Constantinopolis civitas vocat Imperiales.] 
a 1500 York Fabric Rolls (Sui tees' 310 Two blue copes of 
*cloLhe imperialle. 1706 J. Gardiner tr. Rapin on Gardens 
(1728) 19 Then her gay gilded fro.nt th’ Imperial ^Crown 
Erects aloft. 1746-7 Hervev Medit. (1818) 137 See the im- 
perial crown, splendid and beautifully grand 1 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Le.x., Imperial * drink. 1897 Allbutt Sysi. Med. HI. 
21 Plain water, barley water, lemonade or imperial drink 


may be allowed at will 1613 Markham Eng. Housew. tr. 
in. (1668) 104 'To make the Empeiial *water, 1769 Mrs. 
Raffald Eng. Housekpr. 11778) 327 'To make Imperial 
Water. 1S81 Porcelain Works, Worcester 35 The Persian 
turquoise, Imperial *yeIlow, mauve, Cele.ste, and other ena- 
mels pi esent an interesting series. iSS^Chr. World (F&m. 
Circle ed.) 4 Nov. 260/4 Amongst the favourite colouis aie 
imperial yellow, Nile blue. 

JB. sl>. 

1 . A member of the Emperor’s party ; a soldier 
of the Imperial troops ; = Imperialist i. 

f 1324 Bp. of Bath in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 320 The 
Imperialles shall shortly leceyve large sommys off monye. 
*563 Golding (title) 'The Historic of Leonard Aretine con- 
cerning the Warres betwene the Imperiall.s and the Gothes 
for the possession of Italy. 1630 R. JohnswCs Kingd. i^- 
Commiv. loi The Emperour and Germans, or if you please 
the Imperials. 1693 CwL /’etrfe/yiv. 58 The Imperials 
encamped as near themas possibly they could. i 9 go T. W. 
Allies Petei's Rock yig It came to a fierce struggle be- 
tween the Italians on the Pope's side and the imperials, 
t b- A decree or statute of the Emperor. Obs. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 2t That great Volum of Lawes 
..comprehending a collection out of the Digests, Code, 
Nouells, and other Imperial Is, was titled tA /SaaiAtica. 

c. An imperial personage. (In 16-1 7th c. used 
as = emperor.') 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. iii. 93 A matter of brawle, betwixt 
my Vncle, and one of the Empeiialls men. 1391 — Tsvo 
Gent. II. iii. 5, I.. am going with Sir Protheus to the Im- 
perialls Court. 1628 J. G.aule Pract. The. (1629) 260 T'o 
quell and curbe the Seditious and Rebellious, to exact the 
Imperials Due, and mannagehis Force. 1841 Motley C orr. 
(1889) I. iv. 89 At twelve the Imperials [Emperor and Em- 
press of Russia] retired and dismissed us. 

2. f a. A former Flemish coin of the value of 
2 1 rixdollars. Ods. 

1674 R. Godfrey In/. 4- A b. Physic 48 Glauber., had 
receiv’d six hundred Imperials befqie hand. *727-41 

Ch.imbers Cycl. s.v. Coin, Flemish Coins Those of gold 

aie imperials [etc.]. .. Imperial, jis. ^d. 

b. A Russian gold coin, formerly valued at 10 
silver roubles, now at 15. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 324/1 Imperial, a Russian gold coin, 
of 10 rubles. . . 'The English mint value of the imperial 
coined before 1763 has been given at 2/. i4. 6d. ..The 
present value is 33?. 4d. 1897 Daily News 16 Jan. 3/2 'The 
ukase . . orders that imperials and half-imperials shall be 
minted with the inscriptions ‘ 13 roubles ’ and ‘ 74 roubles ’ 
respectively. 

t 3 . Short for ctotk imperial : see A. 10. Obs. 

*476 Plumpton Corr. 37 As for your cope .. I send you a 
peice of baudkin, and another of impereal, to se whether ye 
will hafe of. *483 Wardr. Acc. in Aniiq. Rep. 11807) 49 

ij canopies, one made of impeiial, and the other of baldekyn. 
1876 Rock Te.vi. Eabr. v. 39 At the end of the twelfth 
century there was brought to England from Greece, a sort 
of precious silk, named Imperial, 

4 . A case or trunk for luggage, fitted on, or 
adapted for, the roof of a coach or carriage. Also 
the roof or top of a carriage itseli (F. impiriale). 

1794 W. Felton Carriages (1801) II. (jloss., Imperial, a 
leathered case, which is placed occasionally on the roof of 
the body [of the carriage] for the purpose of carrying cloaths, 
etc. safe, tygfi Nelson 22 June in Nicolas Disp. (1846) VU. 
p. lx.xxvi. In a Vessel lately taken by my Squadron is an im- 
periale full of clothes belonging to a General Officer. _ 1825 
'T. H. Lister Granby xiv. (1836) 97 The carriage with its 
ponderous trunks and towering imperials, was actually at 
the door. 1837 Hughes Tom Brown i. i, Couriers and ladies’- 
raaids, imperials and travelling carriages, are an abomina- 
tion to me. 1873 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. ir. xi. 392, 

1 was on the imperial or top of the diligence for the view, 
sitting next to the conductor. 

6. A trade name for various articles of special 
size or quality : cf. A. 8, 10. 

1858 SimmondsD/cA Trade, /w/fna/, relating to royalty ; 
any thing large, as a large decanter. 

b. A size of paper : see A. 8 b. 

171Z Act 10 Anne in Lond. Gas. No. 5018/3 For all Paper 
called.. Imperial fine i6j. . . per Ream. 1790 Wolcott (P. 
Pindar) Ep. to Syiv. Urban Wks. 1812 II. 261 His nice- 
discerning knowledge none deny On Crown, Imperial, 
Foolscap, and Demy. Print. Trades yrni. 'Mo. 

The sheet is somewhat large— the length of imperial. 

c. A kind of roofing-slate : see A. 8 c. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, xi. 393 The "Welsh 
Slates . . Imperials, 2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. Ibid, 396 Patent 
slating.. at the present time.. is composed of the Imperials, 
which are lighter, and much neater in appearance. 

d. Shoi t for imperial water or drink : see A. 10. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 829 Imperial, ginger-pop, soda- 

water, or lemonade. 

6. Short for imperial dome OTroofi: see A. 10 . 

1826 Elmes Bibliogr. Diet Fine Arts, Imperial,, .a kind 

of roof or dome which, viewed in its profile, is pointed to- 
wards the top, and widens itself more and more in descend- 
ing towards its base. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil, Gloss. 

7 . A game at cards. ? Obs. 

1798 Sporting Mag. XII. 31 A general description of the 
game of Imperial. '1847-78 Halliwell, Imperial, a game 
at cards, mentioned as having been played by Henry VlII. 

8. A small part of the beard left growing be- 
neath the lower lip : so called because the Emperor 
Napoleon III wore his beard in this way. 

1836 Miss Bird Englishsu. Amer. 366 Eccentricities of 
appearance in the shape of beards and imperials. *8to O. 
W. Holmes Prof. Breakf.-i. i. (1891) 4 A person with black 
whiskers and imperial. 

Imperial(l, -yal, obs. ff. Empyreal. 
Imperialism (impis'rializ’m). [f. Imperial 
+ -ISM : after imperialist.'] 
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IMPERIOUS. 


1. An impeiial system of government ; the rule 
of an emperor, esp. when despotic or arbitrary. 

185B Wesim. Rez’. Oct. 344 To lower the intellectual 
vigour of the nation, . .to'exhibit to the world how the way- 
wardness of mind will yield beneath the compression of a 
stern resolution — these are the tasks set itself by Imperialism. 
iSdi Pearson Early Mid. Ages Eng. xxxiv. (L.), Roman 
imperialism had divided the world into master and .slave. 
1861 Goldw. Smitii Irish Hist. 18 There’ appears to be in 
the_ Keltic race a strong tendency to what is called Im- 
perialism. i86g Times Impel ialism, or, indeed, any 

worse form of despotism. 1870 Daily Nezus 8 Sept. 3 That 
this m_ee_ting_ begs to expres.s its delight at the downfall of 
Imperialism in France, and the proclamation in lieu thereof 
of the Republic. 

2. The principle or spirit of empire ; advocacy 
of what are held tO‘ be imperial interests. In re- 
cent British politics, the principle or policy (i) of 
seeking, or at least not refusing, anextension of the 
British Empire in directions where trading interests 
and investments require the protection of the flag ; 
and ( 2 ) of so uniting the different parts of the Em- 
pire having separate governments, as to'secure that 
for certain purposes,, such as warlike defence, in- 
ternal commerce, copyriglit, and postal communi- 
cation, they shall be practically a single state. 

In the United States, Imperialism i.s similarly applied tO' 
the new policy of extending the rule of the American people 
over foreign cquntrie.s, and of acquiring and holding distant 
dependencies, in the way in which colonies and dependen- 
cies are held by European states. 

a i88i W. R, Greg Misc, Ess. Ser. i. li. 39 Under the pre- 
text of Imperialism and farseeingstatesmanship, the habitual 
and hitherto incurable'fault of our Governments — especLally 
of Tory Governments— has been to look too far ahead. 1895 
Ifystm. Eaz.-is Jan. 2/2 ‘ The" Expansion of England’ — 
with Its firm, grasp on the great possibilities of the New 
Englands beyond the sea, and its vivid realisation of the 
British Empire as ‘a world-wide Venice with the sea for 
streets —gave, .a decisive impulse to what may be called, in 
the slang of the day, ‘ the new Imperialism’. 1898 Daily 
Dews 28 May 2/2 T. hat odious system of bluster and swagger 
and might against right on which Lord Beaconsfield and 
his colleagues bestowed the tawdry nickname of Impe- 
18991 J. _L. Walton in Contemp. Rev, Mar. 306, 
1 define Imperialism^ as a principle or formula of states- 
rnan'ihip for interpieting the duties of government in lela- 
tion to empire. 1899 Ld. Roseberv in Daily News 6 May 
4/2,. I mean me greater pride in Empire which is called Im- 
penahsm. . .Sane ImperialLsm, as di.stinguished from what 
I may call wild-cat Imperialism, is nothing but this— a lamer 
patriotism. * 

Imperialist (impl-i-rialist), [f. Imperial a, 
-fi-iar; cf. F. impirialiste (i 6 th c. in Littre).] 

1. An adherent of the (or an) emperor (usually, 
KSoo-iSoo, of tlie German Emperor) ; one of the 
emperor’s party. 

1603 KNOLLES-iViif. Turks (J.), The imperialists imputed 
the cause of. so shameful a flight unto the Venetians. 1644 
Vicars God m Mount 202 Our Romish adversaries the 
Imperialists, even the most bloody and idolatrous House of 
Austria, 1656-9 B. Harris Farwal's Iron Age (ed. 2) no 
Favouring the factions of the Guelphs, against the Gibel- 
ms, or Imperialists. 1677 I. Mather Dreval. Prayer 
(1864) 24? T-he Emperour Marcus Aurelius going to war 
^Sninst the Quads,. Vandals, Sarmats and Germans .. the 
‘'li? c°°Ped up. by their numerous Enemies. 

W- JIhomson Philip in, vj. (1830) 347 

Count Thorn, having; in vain endeavoured to brine the 
Imperialists to an action, .set out for Prague. i85< Ali<?om 
/'.nrope xxiii. (1854) IV. 42 Sporck .. succeeded in joining 
the mam body of the Riipeiialists. 

2. An advocate of imperial rule, or of an imperial 
form of government. 

'Jf France, an adherentofithe Bonaparte famih', under 
winch the First and Second Empiies were setiup 
i&o W. Tayior in Monikiy Mag. VIII. 599 These im- 
perious imperialists are so effectually served as to be.speak 
at the same time a law against their antagonists in courts 
not allied. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 315 People 
of all parties, royalists, imperialists, and republicans, affected 
. .a line indignant surprise at the bare .suggestion, 
d. An advocate of ‘imperialism!’ in British or 
American politics. 

1895, G. Wyndham in Daily Nezos 23 Jan. 7/5 An Imperia- 
list. .i_s a man who does accept the fact that his country is a 
part, IS, indeed the head and heart of an Empire scattered 
the whole world over. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 26 Jan. 2/2 An 
Imperialist is one who.. does not hesitate to do what is 
defence and development of the 
Umpire. i8m J. L. Walton m Contemp. Rev. Mar. 306 
Ihe Impeuahst feels a profound pride in the magnificent 
empire won by the courage and energies of his 
ancestry, and bequeathed to him subject to the burden of 

sacred trusts. 1899 Nation (N.Y.) 27 Apr. 303/2 Ene- 

thelr Imperialists are just now loud m 

their crie.s that America must not ‘retreat’. They trust we 

Philippine?"''' tJilTn the 

4. attrib. or as adj. Adhering or pertaining to 
imperialism; imperialistic. 

1868 Freeman Ww/r. Cong. II. vil. 79 The first ofthe series 
prelates., 1879 Green Read. 
imperialist theories of the lawyers of 
his fathers court. 1898 Speaker Dec, 770 The Enelish 
people IS neither Imperialist nor Jingo, J. Pulitzer 

lu^Tcon'^lMt-^ departure from our 

riaihtiSicy gO'''=>^nmeut which the present impe- 

Ilttpenali-s-tic, a. [f. prec. h- -ic.] Of, per- 
I^rialfsm’ “^^^^•‘^teristic' of imperialists or im- 
1879 Baldw. Brown in Daily News 30 Sept. 2/2 That 


Imperialistic rather th.in Imperial policy, whose tinsel 
glitter her keen and thrifty eye would at once have 
detected and despised. 1893 'limes 2 Jan. 9/2 He de- 
nounced the imperialistic leanings of the richer classes and 
of the clergy of the E.stablished Church. 1894 Duldin 
Rev. July no When, iman imperialistic age brutalism was 
spreading downwards. 

Hence Imperiali'stically adts.., in an imperial- 
istic way, after the manner of an imperialist. 

i88t Woz'ld ir May 11/2 The little chapel over which 
Monsignor Goddard has presided so imperialist ically. 1895 
yohannesburg Statidard 3 Aug. 4 The Colonist . . [is] Im- 
perialislically loyal as fan as is consistent with (Colonial 
Conceit. 

Imperiality (impIori|Seriiti). Also6empery- 
alite, 7 imperialitie. [f. Imperial a. -f- -ity.] 

+ 1. Imperial rank, power, or authority. Obs. 
tS 34 WniTiNTON Ttillyes Offices lit. (1540) 163 Manlius 
added more dayes to occupy the lourae of his dictature or 
emperyalite than was due by the law. i6ii Florio, 
Impefialita, Empiry, Imperiality. 1629 tr. Herodiazi 
(1^35) S They . . were .. deposed from their Imperialitie. 

2 . As‘ ai humorous title for an emperor or im- 
perial personage ; also collectively = imperial per- 
sonages (cf. r 0)1 ally). 

1670 Dickens Lett. III. 298 That the wind will pass over 
his Imperiality on the sands of France I have not the 
slightest doubt. 1878 Ouida Priendsh. II. x. 118 'They 
should not educate Royalties and Imperialities ; they are 
much nicer when they can only say How-do. 

H Erroneously. An imperial right or privilege. 

In Webster 1828, with misprinted quot. fiom Tooke, in 
which the correct word is Imi'Erialty, q. v. Hence copied 
into later Diets. 

Impeirialize (impHTiabiz), v. Also 7 em-. 
[f. Imperial a. - 1 - -izE.J 

fl. inlr. To act imperially, act the part of an 
emperor or absolute ruler. Obs. 

1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 157 They delight in tyr.Tnny 
and account Emperializing a qualitie piopei- for great 
Personages. 

t 2 . irans. To render imperial ; to attach to the 
party of the Emperor (e.g._ against the Papacy). 

1639 Fuller Holy /Pnu- in. x.viv. (1647) 160 ’The Romanists 
cast away the witnesse of all Imperialized authours then 
living. 

3. To render imperial ; to cause to be, or belong 
to, an empire, or an imperial policy. 

*805 rimes in Spirit Pub. yntls. (i8od) IX. 53 Whether 
..their favourite luxury would be imperialized by the coro- 

v^v v"tv° ’'®49 Eraser's Mag. 

AAAIX. 302 Those trading classes who would respect 
almost any constituted authority, or imperiallsed gensdarine 
who would keep the peace. 1878 Scribner's P/ag. XV. 113/1 
NapolMii s scheme for imperializing Mexico. 1880 L, Wal- 
lace Ben-Huriio, The expression ofthe cold, sharp, eagle 
features, imperialized in his countrymen [the Romans] by 
sway of the world through so many generations 1880 
Own Times Iv. 444 It was all part of an im- 
peri.-ihsiiig policy. 

Hence Iinperializa-tiou, the action of imperial- 
izing. 

GXXVII. 405 The Government have 
blundered fatally in their struggles after • imperialization 

Imperially (impIaTiali), adv. [f. Imperial 

a. + -LY^.] 

1. In an imperial manner ; as, or by, an emperor 
or supreme ruler ; with commanding demeanour 
or style, majestically ; autocratically ; in relation 
to, or in the way of attachment to, the empire. 

iSSo Nicolls 70 The pryncesoftentymes vsed that 

same cu.stome imperially and byconstraincte. 1570 T. Nor- 
ton tr. NoiyeTs (1853) 196 God . . alone may every- 

where gloriou.sly reign, imperially rule, and triumph, a 1661 
Fuller Eort/des i. (.662) 297 His Sur-name, [Siveyer] so 
1 Imperially and Kpisco- 

tSeverub], ^1704 T. Brown Praise 
37 She reigns imperially in 
^ 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady 

Geraldine Ivi, She smiles them down imperially. i88i 
Daily Nms zg May < The project.. having been Imperially 
ap^oved, passed in the usual course the Council of Late. 

D. Comb., as tniperially-vtinded 

‘he point of view of an im- 

p^ially-mmded iLno^hshnian. 

2. Heraldry. I mperially avw7ied\ said of charges 
represented with an imperial crown, as distinguished 

ducal or other coronet : cf. Ducally 
1823 Crabb T echnol. Diet., Imperially crowned, an epithet 
for any charge, arms, crest, or supporters that are crownerl 
with a regal crown. 2864 Boutel? Her. AAZ.T/r? ^ 
3^ A hon rampant guardant or, imperially crowned ppr. 
IlUJie riSilness. rare. jjf. as prec. -f -ness. I 
Imperial quality, dignity, or style ; also (with pos- 
sessive) as a humorous title. ^ ^ 

Quest. 33 Let us.. Compute the 
Celebrated Victorious ChristiL 
rlufl A ’ fV 3i2_to 475. 1890 lllustr. Land. News 

.nd a, ;L .ECSlsrf I o“ •"»» 

12; enipit-e. Obs. 


2. An imperial right or jirivilege ; a ta.\ levictl 
by an empeior or emiircss. (Cf. royalty 1) 

1799 W. Tooke I'iciv Russian T.mp. II. 331 Tlie l;uc 
eniptess having relimiuished her iiufKaialtic. on tliv 
piivate mines. Ibid. 537 These deliveries ef.ised with tlie 
other iniperialtie.s which the empiess reliiuiiiislied. 

tlmpe-rible, a. Ohs. rare. [f. 1 m-- - t- 
f. h.perlre to perish : see -IDLK.] — Imi'ERI.sh aiu.j . 

1614 SVLVI STUR Litt. Darias 761 O is tlieie not anothei 
life iiiiperible. Sweet to the giiiltlesse, to the guilty terrible ‘ 

Imperice, Impericke, obs. if. Iaei’iiksm, Hm- 
piRic. Imperie, var. of Impeuy Obs. 

Imper^il (impe-iil), V. Also 6 -y em-. [f. 
Em- I, iM-l-f Peril sb."] trans. To bring into nr 
put in peril ; to endanger, hazaid, i isk. 

a. 1596 Krkn.sir E. Q. iv. iv. 10 Ih.iggadiHliio .. nevei 
tboiight. .His per.oii toeinpeiill so in light. 1650 If. J)ts- 
colliminium 53 [It] will, .emiieiil the. . Commoii-Wealtli. 
1856 Froudi; Hist. Eng. 1185S) I, ii. 95 lly the sc.iiulal of 
their hves'they cmperilled the stability of tlieii oidcr. 1862 
Mlrivalr Rom. Junp. xli. (1863) V. 08 A profcssiomil eiuu- 
lation. .emperilled the tiaiiquillily of the city. 

Jt. 1632 B. JoNsoN Mugn. Lady 11. Chorus, Will I., 
impeiill the innocence, and caiidui of the Author, by hi, 
calumnie? zyji A.sii, Imperil (..not used), to eiidaiigei. 
1849 Groii-, Greece ii. xliii. V. 300 .Sicily w.ts .dre.uly 
•sulliciently imperiled by its formkl.ible enemies in Aliic'.i, 
1856 Froupe Hist. hng. (1858) II. vil. lyi Life ami pio- 
perty were imperilled by an insecure successiun. 

Hence Imperilled, -iled ppl. a . ; also Impe-ril- 
ment, the action of imperilling, or condition oi 
being imperilled. 

1843 Carlyle Past ,<(• Pr. 1. ii, Fearful iniperilmeiit of tin- 
victory. 1846 GuoTECmw 1. xvi. 1. 551 The Dioscuri as tim 
protectors of the imperiled mariner. 1868 Biiow .smnc Ring 
4’ V 1185 Cruelty, Oppre.ssion and iinpeiihnent of life. 
1870 Hlusir. Land. News 29 Oct. 438 Thu means of savin;; 
or helping to .save 19,687 imperilled lives. 

1’ Impe-rillous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Im- 1 -f 
Perilou.s ; after prec.] ? Perilous, claagerous. 

^645 J. Bond Occasus Occid.(D> Both were taken aw.ty, 
by a kind of impenllous disease, 

-I- Imperio-sity. Obs. rare, [f, L. imperids-tis 
Imperious -F -ITY.] Imperiousntss, arrogance. 

16^ H.L’Estrance C/mir./(i655) 138'! licse exoibitrinces 
of tho.se' sons of Lh.. created a very gie.it tlisgust. .and 
many well_ enough affected to their Empire, did e.\ceediiigly 
blame their imperiosity. 

Imperious_ (implo-rias), a. Also 6-7 oni-. 
[ad. L. impertos-us possessed of commanil, com- 
manding, imjjerious, f. tmpertunt command ; see 
■ous. Cf. E. imptlrieiix (islhc. in llatz,-l )arm.').] 
f l. Having the lank of, or belonging to or be- 
fitting, an emperor or supreme ruler ; I.Mi>KitiAr,. 

Pkmbrokk Ps, Lxx.xix. ix, 'Fhe ouleis 
Which his imperious hand for laws shall bigiie. 1588 
M King, be thy tlioiights Imperious 
name. t*i502 Maruowi: AlaitSdcre J'aris ir, v, 
liB more than kiiigly or emperious. 1632 Hevwooo fnd 
Pt.Jron Age 11. i \Vks. 1874 Hi- .380 Thetis, The Em- 
perious goddesse of tlm Se.a. _ ? 1650 Don Delliams xxt 
Most migluy Sophy of Syconia, and impierious Soldan of 
this great Persian Monarchy. 1703 Rom; 'Thebais 257 Can 
this imperious lord forget to reign ? 

't*2. Exercising a commanding infiuence; ruling, 
sovereign, dominant ; having a conimaiitling po.si- 
Uon, aspect, demeanour, etc.; majestic, lately. 
Obs. (or merged in 3 or 4 ). 

Rosamond Wks. (1717] 39, I joy’d 
the happie^ Warmth.. That ever yet imperious Beauty 


„• 1 P' W..W ...u-,!. imperious power over 

the mindes of men iPhy.mcke,. .Religion,. .Maihematicall 
Seiences. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 127 A brase 
uastle . . moimted iipon an imperious hill. Ibid. 182 The 
imperious Mountame Taurus. 1649 Jer.Tayi.or Gt. E.vemp. 
n. vm. 59 Faith and Repentance, those two potent and im- 
perious faculties, a 1680 But ler Remains 1 1759) I. 264 F’or 
to instruct IS gieater than to rule, And no Command’s s’im- 
perious as a School. i8i2-x9 Crabbe Tales, Dumb Orai. 
54 lo tus experience and his native sense He Join’d a hold 
imperious eloquence. 

3. Overbearing, domineering, dictatorial. (The 
prevailing modern sense.) 

1555 [implied in Imperiously 2]. 1574 Whitgift Pel. 

I. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1. 164 By this word, .all kiiui 
o domination is not signified, but that which is joined with 
cruelty. 1579-80 North Plutarch 
UD70; 002 ihe over-licentious and imperious tyranny of 
uionysius. 16x3 Heywood Braz. Age iv. Wks. 1874 HI. 
242 In Lmpenous Queene Doth tyranize ore captiue Her- 
cu es._ 1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 76 An imperious com- 
^indmg woman, that wears the Breeches. X710 Steele 

4 ler No. Z 3 t P 2 [She] had from her Infancy discovered 
M imperious a Temper (usually called a High Spirit). 1859 
Tennyson Geraint 4 Enid 190 A youthful face, Iinperiou.s, 
and of haughtiest lineaments. X879 Froude Cxsarv'n. 62 
rights^'^* aristocrat, contemptuous of popular 

4. Urgent, absolute, overmastering, imperative. 

[implied in Imperiously 3]. x6a3BiNGHAM Xenophon 
30 ine day before he sent an Imperious commandement to 
deliuer vp our armes, and now this day he imploied mes- 
sengers about a truce. 1663 Cowley Perses 4 Ess., Ode 
J^ioerty 1, Now wild Ambition with imperious force Rides, 
imins, and spurs them like th’ unruly Horse. X789 Bentham 
Pmne. Legist, xiu. § 4 The laws of honour., make it an im- 
perious duty to succour the weak. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. 

u. 47 I he imperious necessity which urges us. 1894 
H 278 Hunger was early seen, .to 
oe the tirst and most imperious appetite of all living things. 
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IMPERSONAL. 


llUperiOTlsly (impTo-riasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
In an imperious manner. 

1 1. In the way of supreme or absolute rule, 
imperially, sovereignly; with a commanding aspect, 
majestically. Ohs. 

15^ Drayton Legends iv. 487 Those which late im- 
periously controld me. 1603 Knollrs Hist. Turks (1638) 
107 The proud Mamalukes . . imperiously commanded as 
great Loids ouer the rest of the people. 1634 Sir T. Hf.r- 
BCRi Tmv. 188 Imperiously iiithronized upon a bra/en 
Mount. _ [1839 Fraser s Hag. XIX 127 He lived, .with the 
(Oiivention, conventionally. .with the empire, impeiiously.] 

2 . In a domineering manner; overbearingly, 
arrogantly. 

*555 Euen Decades 62 Imperiously and with cruel coun- 
lenaunce commaundingethe kynge. .to gyue them vytayles. 
1617 Moryson Itm. III. 149 That England is. .the Purgatory 
of Servants, .because they . .u.se their Servants imperiously. 
1659 Gentl. Calling {ibdt) 33 To..hehave themselves dis- 
dainfully and imperiously, rtiypy H. Walpolu Mem. Geo. 
H (1847) III. v. 108 His natural temper, .was impeiiously 
blunt, haughty and contemptuous. 1871 H. Ainsworth 
Tower Hill i. .xv, ‘ See to it, or dread my lesentinent cried 
Henry, imperiously'. 

3. In the way of an absolute command or de- 
mand ; by overmastering necessity ; urgently. 

1541 Barncs Wks. (1373) 3*9/2 Which thyng I doe gene 
for a counsell, and doe not commaunde it imperiously. 1602 
■2nd Pt. Rehcrn fr. P amass, v. i. (Arh.) 64 At what doie 
mu.st we imperiously beg. 1803 T. Jefferson IV-rit. fi83oJ 
III. 503 Where circumstances imperiously oblige us to 
a prompt decision. 1853 Motley Dutch Rep. v. ii. (1866) 
685 So soon as his piesence should no longer he imperiously 
required. 1873 H. C. Woon Therap. 11879) 664 Every' 
known substance refuses more or less imperiously to allow 
the passage of electricity. 

Imperiousness (impTo-riasnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being imperious, 
f 1. Imperial character or dignity ; absolute rule 
or sovereignty ; empire. Ohs. 

*574 Wmitgift Def. Aunsw. i. Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 151 
Neither is this word ‘ evcpyerai ’ of any such irnperiousne.ss, 
that Christ .should forbid his disciples the name. 1630 R'. 
Jo/ihsoh's Kingd. i5- Comima. 508 Hee . . gave way to his 
sonne Baiacet to fill the chaire of iinperiou.snesse. 1670 
Narborough jfnd. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. (1711) 103 
This they do to .shew their Gieatness and Imperiousness. 

2. Overheating character, disposition, or manner ; 
domineering, arrogance. 

a 1613 Overbury A IVi / eVDis . (1638) 139 His other Beast 
ImperiouMies, is yet more ijroudly loaden. 1673 Lady's 
Coil. II. ii. 1 14 . 70 The imperiousness of a woman do’s often 
raise those stoims, wherein her self is shipwrack’d. 1779-81 
Johnson A. P ., Swift Wks. III. 409 He [Swift] apparently 
flattered his own arrogance by an a.ssumed imperiousne.ss, in 
which he was ironical only to the resentful. 1870 Spectator 
19 Nov. 1376 The impel iousness of which, when identified 
with Germany, Germans were in a degree proud. 

3. Overmastering or imperative quality, urgency. 

*667 PcPYS Diary _ 22 Oct., Which Sir J. Duncomb 

answered with gieat imperiousness and earnestnes.s. 1828 
Tytler Hist. Scot. 11864) I, 228 The imperiousness of his 
demands e.\perienced an immediate relaxation. 1894 
Chicago Advance 4 Jan., Yielding to a sweet imperiousness 
which they could not resist, the tired mother and her 
daughters descended from the wagon. 

+ Impcrish, Z'. Ohs. [Another form of E.M- 
PERisH (app. f. OF. empcirer, empirer, perh. 
associated with /er/r/z).] trans. To impair, injure, 
make worse. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 386 By reason of great plenle of 
rayne whiche in that season fyll. .y" hokes were greatly' im- 
perisshed. 1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde iv. vi. (1634) 
197 Weede.s. .among the good hearbs, will deforme and ira- 
perish the good grace of them. 1386 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel. IwHohnshed II. 44/1 His vertues verie much imperislied 
and blemished. 1603 Dekker, etc. Grissil in. ii. (1841) 41, 
I thought (by the syntheresis of my soul) I had not been 
imperished. 

Imperisliability (impen-ijabi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.J The quality of being imperishable ; 
imperishableness. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius iii. Comment, iii, He could not 
. .admit the imperishability of the invisible compound of the 
soul, a 1822 Shelley Ess. (?■ Lett., Put. State (Camelot) Sr 
In what manner can this concession be made an argument for 
its imperi.shability ? 1833 Milman Lat, Chr. xiv. iii. (1864) 
IX. 134 [Aquinas] repudiates .. the Eternity of matter, the 
imperishability of the universe. 

Imperishable (impe-rijab’l), a. [f. lM- 2 -t- 
Peuishablb : cf. F. imperissable (Cotgr. 1611 ).] 
That cannot perish; not subject to decay; inde- 
structible, immortal, everlasting, enduring. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. v. § i, 37 Immacu- 
late and imperishable formes. 17S7 Burke Ahridgm. Eng. 
Hist. Wks. 1842 II. S09 That their gods should be repre- 
sented under a human form, they thought derogatory to 
beings uncreated and imperishable. 1842W0RDSW. Grace 
Darling 15 But, verily, good deeds Do no imperishable 
record find Save in the rolls of heaven. 1874 Symonds A’/i. 
Italy tf Greece (1898) I. xi. 212 This . . they owe partly to 
the imperishable nature of baked clay. 

Imperishableness (impe-rijab’lnes). [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being imperish- 
able ; indestructibility, immortality. 

1809-10 Coleridge (1837) III. iii The iraperish- 

ahleness of a .spiritual nature. i847~8 De Quincey Pro- 
testant. Wks. VIII. 12s The heavenly truths, by their own 
imperishableness, defeat the mortality of languages. 1881 
H. H. Gibbs Double Standard 44 alone is not a 
sufficient qualification, nor imperishableness, nor portable- 
ness. 


Imperishably (impe-rijabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -ly 2.] In an imperishable manner; in 
such a way as not to perish ; indestructibly. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. iit. Ixvii, Like yonder Alpine snow, 
Impel ishably pure beyond all things below. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr. xiv. ii. (1864) IX. 73 This was ere long to be em- 
bodied in Poetryand more imperishably in Art. 1878 Bayne 
Purit. Rev. ii. 39 Shake.speare .. expressed it perfectly and 
imperishably. 

t I’mperite, di. (sh.) Ohs. [ad. L. imperit-us 
inexperienced, unskilled, f. im- (Jjf--) -t- pcrJt-us 
experienced (cf. epc-periri to make trial of).] Un- 
skilled, ignorant ; as sb. an unskilled .or ignorant 
person. Hence 'j* I'mperitely aeiv., ignorantly. 

1622 Caulls Stat. Sewers (1647) 130 King Hen. 8. incor- 
porated the Physitians . . and gave them power by Charter 
to examine the .Imperites. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 
503 Vulgar apothecaries call this Syrupe Diacodium, but 
imperitely. 1708 Motpcux Rabelais v. xx, Raiely the Con- 
.coinitants of the imperite Vulgar. 

II Imperium (impTs-riium). [L., = command, 
supreme authority or power, sovereignty, dominion.] 
Command ; absolute power ; supreme or imperial 
power ; Empiue. 

1631 T. Goodwin IPis. (1862) IV. 144 AH the operations of 
all the powers in it aie immediately and entirely at the arhi- 
trai-y imperium and dominion of the soul. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. i. iii. § 17. 163 We have no voluntary imperium 
at all upon the systole and diastole of the heart. T838-42 
Arnold Hist. Route III. xlvii.431 The consul's imperhim, 
his absolute power of life and death. 1870 E. Mulford 
Nation x. 166 (Stanf.) The sovereignty of the nation in- 
volves the right which is described in its formal phrase, as 
the imperium or eminent domain. 

b. Lat. phr. Imperium in imperio, an empire 
within an empire, an independent or supreme 
authority exercised or claimed within the juris- 
diction of another authority. 

1732 Chesterf. Lett, to Son 6 Jan., If he will i>ot . . 
admit their impenum in imperio . . it becomes meritorious 
. .to depose him. 1790 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 564 Our 
new government is an attempt to divide ,a soveieignty ; a 
fresh essay at imperium in imperio. 1886 M,hq. Lorne in 
Contemp. Rev. July 133 No State or Federal Government 
would willingly con.stitute an imperium 241 imperio formed 
of one race unit. 

t ImpeTiwigged a. Ohs. Periwigged. 

i6n Cotgr., A;//A^mr(77r4..imperiwigged, that.weares a 
Periwig, 

Impermanence (impa-jmanens). [f. Jmpeb- 
M.tNENi’ : see -ence ; or f. Im- 2 + Permanence.] 
The fact or condition of being impermanent ; .want 
of permanence or continued duration. 

1796 Anna Seward A^W._(t8ii) IV. 264 Melancholy im- 
permanence of human blessings ! 1^3 Huxley Evolution 

^ Ethics 4 The most obvious attribute of the Cosmos is 
its impel manence. 1894 Crockett Lilac Sun-bonnet io8 
The lucid impermanence of earliest dawn. 

Impermanenc^ (imp5*iman&si). [f. as 
prec. : see -EKCY.] The quality or s,tate of being 
impermanent. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess, 1. vi. § 2. 58 Distilling 
out of the serious contemplation of the mutability of all 
worldly happines, a remedy against the evill of that fickle- 
nes and im permanency 1889 Howells Hazard New Fort, 
131 March had a feeling of impermanency from what had 
happened. 

Impermanent (impoumanent), a. [f. Im- 2 
-h Permanent.] Not permanent or lasting ; un- 
enduring ; transient. 

1653 H. More Conject. Cahbal. iii. (1662) 98 That Adam 
is here condemned to a mortal, flitting and impeimanent 
state, till he reach his Aithereal or pure fiery Vehicle. 
1762 Anna Seward Let. Oct., Wks. 1810 I. p. xliv, The im- 
permanent pleasures of the eye. 1883 Howells Woman’s 
Reason I. 28 The sense of our impermanent relation to the 
parental roof conies to us very early in life. 

Impermeability (impoamfiabiditi). [f. next 
-f -ITY. Cf. F. impermiabiUiff\ The quality or 
state of being impermeable. 

*755 Franklin Lett. Wks. 1840 V. 356 It does not appear 
to me that Pere Beccaria doubts of the absolute impermea- 
bility of glass in the sense I meant it. 1889 Nature 19 Sept., 
Conclusive evidence of the impermeability of the strata. 
1897 Daily News 30 July 3/7 He considered that the im- 
permeability of the balloon was unsatisfactory. 

Impermeable (impaumfiab’l), a. [a, F. hn- 
permfable (Rabelais), or ad. late L. impermedbil-is, 
f. im- (Im- 2) 4- pej'medbilis Permeable.] Not per- 
meable. 

1. That cannot be passed through or traversed ; 
impassable. 

1697 Evelyn Nutnism. iv, 160 Attempts to discover the 
Nor-West and other hitherto impermeable Passages. 1808 
J. Barlow Columb. ix. 466 Between them stretch'd the im- 
permeable main. 1834 Hawthorne Eng, Noie-Bks. (1879) 
II. 350 Charing Cross.. became absolutely impermeable. 

2. Physics. That does not permit the passage of 
water or other fluid, liquid or gaseous. 

1732 Watson in Phil. Trans.'lffLNW. 554 To demonstrate, 
that glass is not absolutely impermeable to the electric 
fluid. 1827 Steuart Platiter's G. (1828) 205 A bed of hard 
and impermeable clay. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 21 Those 
[rocks] which refuse to allow water to soak in are said to be 
impermeable. 

Hence Xmpe'rmeableness, the quality of being 
impermeable, impermeability ; Impcrmeahly 
adv., in an impermeable manner. 


1846 Worcester, Tmpcrmeahly. Dr. Allen. 1847 Craig, 
/ mpenneableness. 

Impermeated (impoumzV'tecI), a. [f. Im- 2 
-h permeated, pa. pple. of Permeate v.\ Not per- 
meated, traversed, or penetrated; unpermealed. 

1808 J Barlow Columb. ix. 50 A formle.ss dark imper- 
meated mass. 1847-9 Boud Cycl. A nat. IV. 521/1 A thin plate 
of bone, impermeated by vessels. 

Impermeator (impa-jmzV’tsj). [f. Im-i -i- 
late L. pertnedtor, agent-n. f. pertneare to Per- 
meate.] In a steam-engine, an appliance for 
foicing ,oil into the cylinder in order to lubricate 
.uniformly the walls of the cylinder and the piston. 
In recent Diets. 

Injpermissible (impujmi'sibT), a. [f. Im-2 
+ Permissible.] Not permissible; not lobe per- 
,mitted or allowed. 

1838 Sat. Rev. 30 Oct. 421/2 Morality is not allowed to say 
that the artist is on impermissible giound, for he is on the 
ground of real life. 1889 Lightfoot Ess. ‘ .Supernal. Relig.' 
181 He should consider it impo.ssible and impermissible to 
suppose him guilty of any laches here. 

t Impermi'xt, a. Ohs. Also in-, [ad. L. 

impermixt-us, f. i?ti- (Im-'-) permixius, f. per 
through, thoroughly mixed.] Unmixed, 
unmingled. Hence Impermi'xtly adv., un- 
mixedly, without mixture. 

1629 Donne Serm. cx. IV. 535 Goodness imperinixt, in- 
temerate and indeterminate goodness. 1Z1631 Ibid. Ixiv. 648 
Zeal cleanses us, but it must be Zeale impermixt as the Sun 
not mingled with our smoaky sooty factious affections. 1636 
Featly Clavis Myst.itys.. 188 Wheie divers candles. .in a 
room concur to enlighten the place, the light of them le- 
maineth inpermlxt. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 288 It 
belongs to the Deltie to diffuse it self thiough althings ini- 
permixtly, but nothing thiough it. 

t Izupemi'a'table, Ohs. [f. Im-2 + Pee- 
mutable.] Not pel mutable ; unchangeable. 

1328 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 108 Whose verite is impermu- 
table. 1533 Eden Decades 146 Wee see this older to bee 
imperminable. 1678 R. R[ussell] Gcber in. ii. ii. xiv. 203 
In Bodies there is somewhat impermutable .. which cannot 
be taken away. 

Imperour, -o'wr, -ur, obs. if. Emperor. 
Imperscri'ptiTjle, a- [f- Im- 2 q- *perscripii- 
lle, f. L. perscrilfere to put anything to paper, to 
write out, write down, register.] For which no 
written authority can be adduced ; unrecorded. 

1832 Lewis Use Ah. Pol. Terms iii. 31 An imperscrip- 
table right is a right which was prior to the social compact. 
<11843 Southey Doctor ccxli. (1862) 660 He frequently 
found cause to exei cise the imperscriptible and inalienable 
right of altering and improving his own work. 

t Imperscrn'table, a. Ohs. [ad. L. imper- 
scriiidbil-is, f. im- (Im-2) -p perscriitdre to seaich 
through, examine into : see -ble.] Not to be 
searched out ; unsearchable, inscrutable. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 64 b. The dispensacyon of god is 
imperscrutable &farre beyonde mannes reason. 1632 Gaule 
Magastrom. 51 Are there not many naturall things imper- 
sciutable to humane curiosity? 1681 Q'K.kiA'ntxSadducismus 
I. 137 The Notion of a Spirit is so difficult and Impeiscru- 
table. 

Hence f I***P®^scni-tabIeness, unsearchable- 
ness, inscrutableness. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 420 The Incomprehensibleness 
and Imperscrutableness of the Divinity of our Saviour. 

timperse’verant, Obs. [f. Im- ^ h- Per- 
severant.] Not persevering, wanting in perse- 
verance. 

*594 Ff’ Andrewes Serm. he/. Q. Eliz. Hampton Crt. in 
inin., The Sodomites are an e.\ample of impenitent wilful 
sinners ; and Lot's wife of imperseverant and relapsing 
righteous persons. 

Imperseverant, «.2 ; see Imperceiveeant a. 
Impersistent (impaisi'sient), a. [f. Im- z - 1 - 
Peesihtent.] Not persislent or enduring. 

1888 H. T. Brown in Jrttl. Geol. Soc. (i88g) XLV. i. 7 An 
eroded and impersistent bed of hard, fine-grained, (doal- 
measure sandstone. 

Impersoixa<l (impaussnal), a. and sh. Also 6 
imparsonall. [ad. late L. impersondl-is , f. im- 
(Im- 2) 4 - personalis Personal. Cf. F. inipersoti- 
nel.'\ 

A. adj. 1. Gram. A term applied to verbs when 
used only in the third person singular, as it rains, 
it- freezes, me thinks, ME. me hungreth, lest it 
qfthinke him. 

In Gr. and L., an impersonal vb. had no pronoun subject, 
e.g. uei, pluit, it rains ; hence some have denied the name 
in English to verbs that have the subject it. Others_ have 
applied the term unipersonal to all verbs used only in the 
third person singular, whether with or without a pronoun 
subject. Impersonal verbs do not form a sharply defined 
class, since many ordinary verbs have iniper.sonal construc- 
tions ; in English, aLso, many verbs were formerly used im- 
personally which are now used in all the persons. 

1320 Wkitinton Vnlg. (1527) 2b, If it be a verbe imper- 
sonal. 1330 Palsgr. Introd. 36 Verbes imparsonalles have 
no more but the thyrde parsone syngular. 1333 Udall 
Flowres ii (R.) Wher note that verbes impersonalles be 
oftentimes turned into personalles. <11637 B. Jonson Eng. 
Gram, xvi, A verb is divided two manner of ways. First, in 
respect of persons, it is called personal, or impersonal. 1824 
L. Murray Gram. (ed. 5) I. 170 As the word imper- 
sonal implies a total absence of persons, it is improperly 
applied to those verbs which have a person. 1841 Latham 
Eng. Lang. xxi. 319 These three {meseems, methinks, me 
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/ists] are the only true Innpersonal Verbs in the English 
Luigitage . . because no Pronoun accompanies them. 1850 
fd/d. IV'. xxvii. 342 In the old language impersonal verbs, or 
lalher the impeisonal use of vcrljs, was commoner than at 
present. 

By extension, applied to other parts of 
speech \yluch have no inflexions. 06s. 

c i6zo A, Hume Brit. Tongue (X865) 32 A word impersonal 
is quhilk in al formes of speach keepes one face, and tins is 
adverb or conjunction. 1658 Phillips, I uipersonal , a term 
used in Grainar, and slgnifteth that word whether pronoun 
or verb which hath but one termination for all the tluee 
persons, or at least which wauteth a termination for one of 
them. [1880 Lewis & Short Lat. Diet., I inpersondtlvus 
(sc. inoiiiis), the impersonal mood, i.e. the infinitiv'e.] 

2. Not pertaining to or connected with any parti- 
cular person or persons ; having no personal refer- 
ence or connexion : said of things. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. {1641) 22 This unbounded 
fuiy may seeme to have a two-fold relation ; either as it is 
jiroper and personal! or popular and impel sonall. 1841 
Emerson Addr., Method of Nature ^V&. (Bohn) II, 231 
What is Genius but finer love, a love impersonal, a love 
of the .. perfection of things? 1864 Sat. Rei>. XVII J. 
455/1 The most purely impersonal considerations of public 
duty. 1880 Daily Tei. g July, The jewels and other ap- 
liointments of the harem me quite impersonal, belonging to 
the establishment and not to any of their successive weaiers. 

3. Not possessing or endowed with personality ; 
not existing or manifested as a person. 

184a Manning Serm., Myst. Sin (1848) I. 4 It is most 
necessary for us ever to bear in mind the personality of 
.Satan ; for we are often wont to speak of sin, as we do of 
sicknesses or plagues, ns if it were an impersonal thing. 1863 
E. V. Neale Anal. Th. .5- Nat. gs 'Heraclitus, .seemed to 
have called up a rival imper.sonal Deity, who must swallow 
up the personal gods of the popular faith. 1875 Pqste Gains 
I. (ed. 2) 64 Slaves being regarded as impersonal men. 

B. sb. 1. Gram. An impersonal verb, 
x6i» Brinsley Pos. Parts (16693 40 How are Imper.sonals 
declined? They are , . only formed in the third Person singular, 
through all Moods and Tenses. 1845 Stoddart in Encycl. 
Ileirep. (1847) I- 63/1 The hnpersonals are of two kinds, 
active and neuter. 

2. An impersonal thing or creature; an imper- 
sonality. raje. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 11 All those 
blessings. .on liim who found out abstraction, peisonilica- 
tion, and impersonals. In certain cases they are the first of 
all soporifics. 

Impersonality (impsjsanse-liti). [f. Impeu- 
HONAL + -ITY.] The quality or condition of being 
impersonal ; absence of peisonality. 

1769 SmW.DitAPERin Junius Lett. iv'. 24 Junius, .is pleased 
to tell me, that he addresses himself to me personally : I .shall 
be glad to .see him. It is his hnpersonahty that 1 complain 
of. 1871 Daily News 26 Sept., The strangest thing to note 
is the impersonality of the events— the uncontrollable char- 
acter of the movement ; the annihilation of individual in- 
fluence in the general rush. 1882 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 65 
'L’he_.stability. .of artistic form as contrasted with the fluc- 
tuating, changing impersonality of scientific fact. 1888 
Pall Mall <?. 19 Sept, 2/2 Editorial impersonality must 
give place to distinct and familiar personality, 
b. An impersonal being or creation. 

1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man, xviL 210 Idealised ini- 
piersonalities of the deities of the Greek mythology. i88i 
Daily Tel. 12 Feb., The monopoly of governing power in 
an impersonality called ‘ the State 1B97 W. P. Ker Epic 
Rom. 288 Kingdoms, Church and Empire. Of those great 
iiMersonalities there was little known in Iceland. 

Impersoualize (impausanabiz), V. [f. as 
prec. -t--izE.] traris. To render impersonal. Hence 
Impeirsonaliza'tion, the action of rendering im- 
jjersonal ; an impersonalized condition or form, 
iSSo A. B. Grosart Willobie p. vi, When you try to get 
near either or both, you have the same mysterious and baf. 
fling impersonalization of them. 

Impersonally (impS-rsanalil, adv. [f. Iii- 
rEKsoNAii + -LY '“^.J In an impersonal manner. 

1. Gram. As an impersonal verb. 

1580 _Baret Alt). To Rdr. Avijb, Adiect. noteth a word 
Adiectiuelie taken : . . Imper. Impersonallie taken. 1730-6 
Hailey (folio) s.v., The Verb Rain is used impersonally. 
1870 R.^ C. Jebb Sophocles' Electra (ed. 2) 152/2 Aegisthus 
used ndpea-Ti impersonally=/f«te£? 

2. Without personal reference, connexion, or feel- 
ing ; without reference to any particular person. 

1881 H. James Portr- Lady xxxiii, He wished to describe 
him_ impersonally, scientifically. 1882 H. 5 rencer Princ. 
Social. \ 533 The., laws which originate from personal 
authority, have inequality as their common essential piin- 
ciple ; while the laws which originate impersonally, in the 
consensus of individual interests, have equality as their 
essential principle. 

Impersonate (imp5'JS3riff''t), v. [f. L.type*^- 
personare, f. iin- (Im- 1) -i- person : cf. in- 

corpordre to Incokporate.] 
tl. trans. To invest with an actual personality; 
to embody. Obs. 

1633 Earl Mm}ch. Al hfando {x6 '^6) iSrThis soule of'mine 
impersonated anew, and .so inanimating my body againe. 

2. To invest with a supposed personality ; to re- 
present in a personal or bodily form; to personify. 

1624 Bedell Lett, iii. 51 The rich man being in hell tor- 
ments (in whose wordes I doubt not but our Sauiour doth 
impersonate and represent the conceits of many men lining 
in this world). 1755 Warburton Viexu Bolingbroke's Philos. 
UL Wks^Sii XII, 203 That the Jews and Christians, as well 
M the Heathens, impersonated Chance under the name of 
I'ortune, i^'^Coniemp. Rev. Dec. 871 The conscience of 
the community is impersonated in its (jovernment. 
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b. To manifest or embody in one’s own person ; 
to typify. 

185s Milman Lai. Chr. in. vi. (1S64) II. Si Hh age 
acknowledged Benedict as the perfect type of the highe'.t 
religion, and Benedict impersonated his age, 1^3 Kinglaki- 

CrimeaW i[Sl. Arnand] impeisouated with singulai exact- 
ness the idea which our forefathers had in llictr niintls when 
they spoke of what they called * a Ficnehman' i874Suriiiis 
Const. Hist. I. iL 27 His position was dignified and impor- 
tant, as iinper.sonating the unity of the race. 

3 . To assume the person or character of ; to play 
the part of ; to act (a charactei) ; to personate. 

1715 M- Davies A then. Brit. I. 185 The Master .mid Di-,- 
ciple of the Dialogues often think fit . . to impersonate other 
more sui prizing Actors. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shuhi. 
Char X. 257 None but persons of imagination and quick 
feeling should presume to impersonate any of his characteis. 

1 1 eiice Impe-rsonated ppl. a. = next. 

«i790 T‘. Waiiton (Mason), Tlic impersonated vices and 
virtues. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer xiii. 153 Of the 
impeisonated Unseen no poet has made such effecliic em- 
ployment. 

Impersonate (impa-JsanA), ppl. a. [Slimt 

for impersonated, on analogy of other ppl. acljs. 
in -ate, -aied \ see -ate 2 .] Embodied in a person ; 
invested with personality; impersonated. 

1820 Keats Isabella I, If Love impersonate was ever 
dead. 1834 Lo. Houghton Mein. Many Scenes, Spa? tans 
at Thermopylx (1844) 51 Heioic Dignity, imiiersonate In 
awful phantoms, 011867 J. Hamihon dAwi iv. (1S70I 6 i 3 
We expect to find . .the Sacred Scribe his own \olume im- 
person.ste and alive. 

Impersonation (impoisanj^'jon). [n, of action 
from Impersonate ».] 

1. The action of impersonating or fact of lieing 
impersonated ; representation in personal or bodily 
form ; personification. 

180Q Collins Poems 128 note (Jod.), We include the Imiier- 
sonation of Passions, Affections, Virtues and Vices. 1851 
Ruskin Stones Pen. (1874) I. App. 387 In figuiatice repre- 
sentation there is always impersonation. 

b. concr. An instance of this ; a person or thing 
impersonating or representing a principle, idea, etc. 

1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. iii. vi, Maiq. .the visitile Manifes- 
tation and Impersonation of the Divinity. 1840 Dicki.n.s 
Barn. Rudge iv. The very impersonation of goud-huiuour 
and blooming beauty. 1850 Merivalc Rom. Enip. (18651 
II. xvi. 236 He proclaimed' himself.. the supreme impersona- 
tion of the laws. 

2. The dramatic representation of a char.acler. 
■1825 Gentl. Mag, XCV. I. 332/2 Her [Mas. Siddons’] sub- 
lime impersonation of that heioic woman. i88i Aihenxnm 
No. 2811. 348/1 For Herr Reichmann’s impersonation of the 
leading rdle no words of praise could be too high. 

Impersouative cimpS-assneuiv), a. [f. Im- 
personate V. : see -ative.] Having the faculty 
of impersonating ; of the nature of or relating 
to histrionic impersonation. 

1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Sept. 4/2 When she Ei-s thoioughly 
assimilated her lessons .. then her impensonative talent will 
have unhindered way. 1890 Ibid. 2 June 3/2 He cannot 
make the novelist’s characteis live again. His talent is 
allusive, not impersonative. 

Impersonator (impo’isaneiiai). [agent-n. 
in L. form f. Impersonate v.'\ One who imper- 
sonates or plays a part; an actor of a dramatic 
character. 

1853 J. D. H. Dale tr. Baldeschi’s Cerem. Rom . Rite 180 
He who represents Christ will have the impersonator of the 
Evangelist on his right, and that of the crowd on his left. 
1864 Reader 18 J une, With one exception, all the characters 
are sustained by their former rapersonators. 

Impersonatress (impo'issnp'tres). [f. prec. 

-I- -Ess.j A female impersonator. 

1881 Norris Matrimony III. i. 11 The impersonatress of 
M.adame de Sancerre ^ilayed her part here to such purpose. 

Impersoua’trix. [fem. in L. form of iniper- 
sonator : see -trix.] = prec. 

1847 De Quincey Protestantism Wks. VIII. 137 ?iote. 
The. .old vulgar witch of England and Scotland was but an 
impersonatrix of the very same superstition. 

Impersonee, variant of Imparsonee- 
Impersonificatiou (imp3.isp:nifik,?i-j3n). [f. 
Im- I -y Personification, after impersonation.^ 
Personification ; impersonation. 

^ 1799 Mrs. j. West Tale of Times III. 38 A striking 
impersonification of suffering meekness. 1849 Tact's Mag. 

I. 3 t 9 A K myth .. is the ideal impersonification of 
a mighty impulse bestowed on the human mind. 1865 
Emmeline Lott Harem Life Rgypt I. p. ix, The far-famed 
Odalisques of the nineteenth century, those mysterious 
impersonifications of Eastern loveliness. 

Impersonify (impsisF’nifoi), V. [f. Im-1 4- 
Pebsohify, after impersonateP\ trans. To repre- 
sent in personal foim ; to personify. Hence Im- 
perso-nifled, Impersomifying ///. adjs. 

180^ Anna Seward Mem, Darwin 186 An impersonified 
mdividual. 1864 Daily Tel. 15 Aug., It was not the lot of 
Robson, as it was of Rachel and of Kean, to impersonify 
the loftier emotions. 1883 Gosse x^th Cent. Stud. 64 
Webster . . was only saved by his strong impersonifying 
habit of mind from falling into the mere historic dullness of 
such plays as Perkin Warheck or Sejanus. 

Impersonize (impS-osanaiz), V. rare. [f. Im- 
+ Personizb, after impersonate^^ trans. To per- 
sonify, impersonate. Also absol. 

1S04 Anna Seward Mem. Darwin 188 She impersonizes 
too lavishly. Ibid, 203 The impersonized elements received 
her, i8zo Blackw. Mag, VIII. 131 The various modifica- 


tions and conteiuions of good and evil in this life, tj'pificil 
and inipersoiii/cd by fiiues, dvinons, Ac. 

Hence Impersoniza tion, tlic action id iicisonify- 
ing ; impersonation. 

1796 Anna .Si ward Lc/f. (diii) IV. lO-' '1 ho v Him', in 

the centre, which present ..an iiiipi 1 soiii/.uioii ul wiiitei 
1797 Ibid. 306 Dr. I).\rwiii''i imp' 1 soin.'.itnni ol lint dr.uli 
breathing gale, in the Bot.iiiie G.u-ileii. 

t Irape’rspicable, <!’. fVo. ran. In yin-. 

[acl. late L. impcrspi<.al>il-ii inscuitablc, iiinniipre- 
hensible, f. im- (Im- - j + fei spicabilii tlnit may be 
clearly .seen, l'EU.SiMC'.\i!bi;.J That caiiuut be scon 
or discerned : invisible- 

1665 Sir T. IlrRinur 'Irav. (16771 131 It via', so thiik 
powdeicd witii Oriental Peailaiul giuteiim; {!ems,.i. in.uli' 
tile ground of it inpei.spicable. 

Imperspicu'ity. [f. Hi-'-’ + lT,usi'U'i'i'i"i.] 
'The icvfise ol pcib]iicttity or clcarnc s; oliHciuily. 

1659 O. W’m.kvh Insiriit i. Orii,’('ry f, [IbJ liiU'il in 'lOii.e 
things hazard the impcrspicliily of tm. ‘.tile. 

Impevspi’CUOUS, rare. [t. L. i/itpnfi- 
cii-HS not deal, obbcuie |•-o^■.s; i-l. I’l it.sfitnH'H J 
Not perspicuous or clear; obsune. 

1721 Bailey, Impeispiciwus, noi clou, 01 evidrait. 

Imperspirable (imjioisjioi'r'ult/l , «. Now 
7-are. [1. Im- A -f PKlbSl'I tl.tuidbj Inca[ial»lc of pm - 
spimtion. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. .Win. 66,! Tlw hiiiiiui • am 
condensed, the skin made impeispit.ibb'. 1744 toAci 
h, lure's Inst. IH. egg A t ic.UiLS ui impel .pii.ilde tuust 1. 
formed, instead of tin: Cntiile. 1844 .57(1- I’nin ( Vv/i 
Deposits icxi, 5! jit 1 ‘ulse riui..k aml.h.iii>; sl-in diy .mu 
impersjnrable. 

lienee ImperspirabiTity. 

1744 Milcimi.L in Phil. 'Irans. XMII. i(( 'Hie Thiik- 
ness and Den'.ityof tlic Skins of bbick and i.u'. uy ISoplc, 0. 
Impeispirability of their Liodie',. 

Impersuadable ninp.->is\\r<'(iabT, a. [f. 

lit- ^ -p ri'.KauADAni.i;.] Is'ol iicr.siunkthle ; that 
cannot be petsuaded. Hence Impersua'clable- 
ness. 

111704 T. Brown Two Oxfont Scholars Wk .. 17 o I. , 
You break my heart .. by ymir iiiipei -naikibb m-.s, 1891 

J. M. McNulty in Pall Plait G. '-'4 N>n. a j Tlute is .1 
personal hinderer in the .s|iiriiual life of men. He i, mi,;ht>, 
malignant, spiritual, invisible, impeisu.id.ible. 

t Imper STia’si'ble, fl. Ob?. fa<l. nmll,. rA'- 
persndsUdl-is , i. im- -i- pei-sittisibiln, I'l.v,- 

suAHiubE.] =prec. 

1576 Fllming Pnnopl. Ephl. a.) 3 In this pnhit lie shall 
fiiidu me impersuasible, and not In im exhi n ted. i6»7 1 b ‘'-m 
Serin, l.xvi. 667 'I he iinpeiswasil-lc Ketm .uit does so. 1667 
Decay Chr. Piety ii. f 17 If it he his furtinie to hate .i* 
impeiswasible an auditoiy. 

Hence '1' ImpersuasibiTity, f Iinperstia’si'ble- 
iiess ; '1' Impersiia'si'bly adv. 

1549 IIooniR Ten Commandm. I’ref., Wks. (Paiker Sot’.' 
261 An imporsuaslljnity, diffidence, iniTcdnliiy, contumaiy, 
or inobedicnce, 1654 warren U nhdieiu'i s iw* It .signititi 
impeiswaslbility. ^659 Hammond On I's. (.six. 70 Obstm- 
ately and imperswasibly bent upim their touisc. 1675 J. 
Smith Chr. Relig, App. jit. 14 Thu .. iinperaw.isibkiiej> of 
tlie Sceptick. 

Impert, obs. form of Imfabt, 
t Imj/e'rtinacy. Obs, [f. next; see -acy.J 
Erroneous form for Impeutinency, 

1584 Lodge Alarum Addr. Inns Court Aijlg Not ai • 
cording to the inipertiuacie of the iiijuij-e, but as equitje 
might countenance mee. a i66S J. Goodwin FitUd ii'. the 
Spirit {fbbi) 374 We have . . detected the in-suffii-icncy and 
impertinacy of such otlier grounds and reason;, for theii 
practice. 

T ImpeTtinat, «. Obs. Erroneous form for Im- 
pertinent a. 

_ 1:1450 Holland Ilowlat 92480 iiomposs, impertinat [:.••. 
impel tinax] and reprovable. 

Impertinence (impfivtinens), sh. [a. F. im- 
peiiinence, f. impa-tinent Impertinent ; see -enck.] 
The fact or quality of being impertinent; that 
which is impertinent. 

1. The fact or cliaracter of not pertaining to the 
matter in hand; want of pertinence ; itreluvance. 

_ 1626 Massinger Rom, Actor nt. ii, To cut off xYll tedious 
impertinence [ 1 ] have contracted The tragedy into one con- 
tinued scene. 1653 Milton Hirelings \Vks. (1851) 352 Gf 
like impertinence is that Example of J'Acob, Gen. 28. 22 . 
who of his free choice .. vow’d the Tenth of aU that Gml 
should give him. 1726 De Foe Hist. Dex'il 1. vii. (1840) 78 
The impertinence of thi.s account would hardly have given 
it a place here. 1848 Wwkvcvoh Law Le.v., Dnpcrtineni'e, 
introducing into 'a pleading or an intenogaiory to a witness 
in Chancery, long recitals, or unneces.sary digressions. 

b. (with pi.) An irrelevant fact or matter ; an 
irrelevance. 

i6ia (see Impertinency i h]. 167S Baxter Caih. Theol. 
IT. 1. I Let us spend no time on .such Impertinences, but 
-speak that to the Matter. 1705 Du Foic fl/nt. Ft’A/Wk.s. 
1840 V. 342 By her going off from her di.scourse abruptly to 
some impertinence. 1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 
131 To get a pack of impertinences on its shoulders. 

2, The fact or character of being unsuitable, out 
of place, improper, or irrational ; action or conduct 
of this character ; inappropriateness, incongruity ; 
triviality, trifling, folly, absurdity. 

_ 1629 Massinger Picture tv. iii, Still tormented With thy 
impertinence 1 1664-93 South Serm. (1697) II . i22_A Peti- 
tion, fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, Confusion and 
Impertinence. 1676 Marvell Mr, Smirke 28 To have dona 
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otherwise would have been the greatest Impert[in]ence and 
h'oliy. ^ 1706 Philui's, Inijiertinence,. .Extiavagauce, Silli- 
ness, Foolery, Nonsense. 1727 Swift To a very Young 
Lady, The hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying 
visits on account of your marriage being now over. 1769 
'Juniu'i Lett. xxxv. f i Unacquainted with the vain 
impel tinence of founs. i8z3 Lamb £tza Ser. ii. Pref., The 
impressions of infancy had burnt into him, and he resented 
the impertinence of manhood. 

b. (with />/.) Something unsuitable, out of place, 
trivial, or irrational ; an incongruity ; a trifle, ab- 
surdity, piece of folly. 

_ 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 54 Forced and fooli.sh 
figures .. and such like impertinences or defects. 1645 
Kvelvn Mem. 27 Feb., We were taken up next morning in 
seeing the impertinences of the Carnival, when all the world 
are as mad at Rome as at other places. 1734 Mrs. Delany 
in T.ife <5- Corr. 475, I was not able to find one moment 
to write .. from seven in the morning till eleven at night, I 
met with impertinences. 1869 Goulburn Piers. Holiness 
xvii. 158 Any secular pursuit becomes an impertinence a.s 
regards the great end of our being. 

3 . Interference with what lies beyond one’s pro- 
vince ; unmannerly and offensive intrusion or taking 
of liberty ; presumptuous or forward rudeness of 
behaviour or speech, esp. to a superior ; insolence. 
(The chief current sense in colloq. use.) 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 410 ?• i _ Subjected to all the 
Impertinence she must meet with in that publick Place. 
1773 Mrs. Imp rov. Mind (1774) II. 80 Masteis 

and mistresses sometimes provoke impertinence from their 
■servants. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXVI. 3 Impertinence is 
manifested by wilfully leaping over the boundaries of good 
nianneis. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 217 Being no 
archffiologist, it would be impertinence were 1 to attempt a 
description. 

b. (with /J/.) An instance of this; an imperti- 
nent act ; a piece of impertinence or rudeness. 

1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. ii. vi. (i 86 g) 132 We resent 
v\holesorae counsel as an impertinence. 1877 Sparrow 
Senn. xxi. 274 Social impertinences, involving more or less 
of disrespect. 

C. All impertinent person. 

I7S4 J. Sheddeare Matrimony (1766) I. 112 That little 
self-sufficient Impertinence, her Father. 1825 Jamieson, 
Impertinence. .2.. An insolent person. Aberd. 

Impe'rtinence, v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
To treat with impertinence. 

1756 H. Walpole Lett._ to H. Mann (1834) HI. 153, I do 
not wonder that you are impertinenced by Richcourt. 

Impertinency (impSutinensi). Now rare. 
[f. as Impeutinisnoe, with -bnoy, q. v. Cotgr. 
1611 has ^Impertinence, imrpertinencie, vnfltness, 
vnpropernesse The quality of being imperti- 
nent. 

1 . The quality of being irrelevant ; irrelevancy ; 
= Impertinence i. 

1603 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 178 O matter, and impertinency 
inixt. Reason in Madnesse. i6io Guillim Heraldry i. vi. 
ti66o) 35 Which I doe passe over.. for impertinency thereof 
to this place. 1699 Bentley Phal.xv. 486 'Twould be end- 
less. .to shew all the silliness and impertinency in the Matter 
of the Epistles xBS^Law Times L'K.KVlll. 115/2 Motion 
that, .several parts, .of the bill of costs, .might be expunged 
for scandal and impertinency. 

b. All instance of this ; = Impertinence i b. 
1607-12 Bacon Pss., Marriage (Arb.) 266/1 Some, .whose 
thoughtes doe end with themselves, and doe accoinpt future 
tymes impertinencyes {edd. 1612, 1623 impertinences]. 1704 
Addison Italy (1733) 67 All Answers . . are looked upon as 
Impertinencies or Interruptions. 

2 . The quality of being inappropriate or absurd ; 
= Impertinence 2. 

<21629 Sir R. Dudley [Jiile) A Proposition, .to bridle the 
Impertinency of Parliaments. 1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 30 
The Impertinency of worldly business is not yet become a 
burden too heavy for the mind to bear. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s. V. Astrology, You boast much of the event of a few 
predictions, which, considering the multitude of those your 
art has produced, plainly confess its impertinency. 
b. An instance of this ; = Impertinence 2 b. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eiig. Poeslc III. xix. (Arb.) 212 A very 
foolish impertinency of speech, and not a figure, a 1636 
Hales Gold. Rem. 201 Laborious Vanities, and 

learned Impertinencies. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 301 To 
neglect infancy, and leave children too long under the 
impertinencies of the baby and hobby-horse. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 320 What Nursery Impertinencies are 
the.se, to trouble a Man with ! 1793 Cowper Let. 5 Oct. , My 
good intentions towards you . . are continually frustrated. . 
by mere impertinencies, such as calls of civility. 

3 . Insolence; = Impertinence 3. 

1633 Holciioft Procopius, Goth. Wars hi. 106 We are 
amazed at the impertinency of these Gepasdes ; who. .come 
hei e to offer the foulest scorne that can be. a 1714 Sharp 
Serm. IV. xviii. (R.), Wit and profaneness_ are infinitely 
different things, as likewise is wit and impertinency. 
b. An instance of this ; = Impertinence 3 b. 
1628 Digby Voy. Medit. (Camden) 58 For some imperti- 
nencies and arrogancies did putt my chiefe masters mate 
out of his place. 1710 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, to 
Piumet 20 July (1887) II. 4 You have already forgiven me 
greater impertinencies. 1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 
136/t There they are not the custom, and., would be im- 
joertinencies. 

Xmpertiuent (impSutin&t), a. Also 4 
impertenent, 5 inpertynent, 6 impertynent, 
impartinent, -ynente. £a. F. impertinetit (14th 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. L. impertinem, -ent~em 
not belonging, in med.L. ‘ ineptus, insulsus ’ (Du 
Cange), f. im- (IM- 2 ) -h pertinens Pertinent.] 
Vol: V. 


fl. Not appertaining or belonging (ft?) ; uncon- 
nected, unrelated ; inconsonant. ? Ohs. 

1:1380 Wyclif Serm. SeL Wks. II. 31 Many men m j)is 
world ben impertinent to erheli lordis, for neijier jjei ben 
servantis to hem, ne [les lordis J?tir worldly lordis. 1326 
Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1331) 166 Thynges that be eebe to 
other impertynent & dyueise. 1666 Oi-monde PISS, in 10th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 His private affayres 
and business (impertinent to anything relating to the said 
Lord Archbishop). i8og-io Coleridge Priend (1837) III. 
118 The more distant, disjointed and impertinent to each 
other and to any common purpose, will they appear. 

2 . Not peitainiug to the subject or matter in 
hand ; not pertinent ; not to the point ; irrelevant. 
N ow rare exc. in Law. 

c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 54 Trewely as to my lugge- 
meiit Me thynketh it a thyng impertinent Saue that he wole 
conuoyen his mateere. 1530 Palsgr. 7 As for to is no letter 
used in the frenche tong, .therfore as impertinent I passe it 
over, a 1571 Jewel Serm. be/. Queen (1583) A iij b. Let no 
man thinke these things are impertinent or from the purpose. 
1610 Shaks. Temp. i. li. 138 I’le bring thee to the present 
businesse Which now's vpon’s : without the which, this 
Story Were most impertinent. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. 
(1647) 84 The allegation of S. Timothy’s being an Evangelist, 
is absolutely impertinent, though it had been ttue. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. xxvii. 443 The master is to ex- 
amine the propriety of the bill : and, if he reports it 
scandalous or impertinent, such matter must be struck out. 
1812 Mar. Edgeworth Vivian x. (1832) 196 He did not., 
digiess to fifty Impertinent episodes, before he came to the 
point. 1872 Wharton Law Lex. ted. 5) 467/1 The Court 
may . .direct the costs occasioned by any impertinent matter 
in any proceeding, to be paid by the party introducing it. 

3 . Not suitable to the circumstances ; incon- 
gruous, inappropriate, out of place ; not consonant 
with reason ; absurd, idle, trivial, silly. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Physick i. xx.xiii. (1639) 53 Many 
ignorant practitioners ..have endeavoured to cure this 
infirmity with many impertinent medicines. 1631 Weever 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 16 These .superfluous and impeitinent co.sts 
of funerall expenses. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. 
Ainbass. 80 The opinion the hluscovites have of themselves 
and their abilities, is sottish, gross, and impertinent. 1677 
Hale Prim. OHg. Man. i. i. 13 In comparison of this, all 
other Knowledge is vain, light and impertinent. 1706 
Phillips, Impertinent,, absurd, silly, idle. _ 1706 Estcourt 
Fair Examp. iv. i. 42 For my part, I think a Woman’s 
Heart is the most impertinent part of the whole Body. 
1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vt. § 21. in There never was a 
more flagrant nor impertinent folly than the smallest portion 
of ornament in anything concerned with railroads, 
fb. Unsuitable, unfitted for. Ohs. 

1594 Carew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 177 A power 
impertinent for curing. /i5iV£ 183 To make clockes, pictures, 
poppets, and other ribaldries .. impertinent for man.s seruice. 
tc. Of persons: Absurd, silly. Obs. 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relai. 203 A.s sooneasa 
man brags, he is taken to be impertinent. 1681 Chetham 
Angler's Vade-m. xxii. § i (1689) 143, I suspect myself to 
be Impertinent in saying thus much of the Conger, and 
Lampery. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 148 r 7 The Ladies 
whom you visit, think a wise Man the most Impertinent 
Cieatuie living. 

4 . Const, to {unto) : in senses 2 and 3. 

153a More Confut. Barnes viii. Wks. 740/1 Beyng as it 
is impertinent to the principall purpose. 1364 Brief Exam. 
C iij, 1 thynke it not impartinent viito thi-s matter. 1636 
Hobbes Lib., Necess. ^ Chance (1841) 5 Ail the places of 
Scripture that he allegeth ..are impertinent to the ques- 
tion. 1733 Neal Hist. Purit. II. 304 It is no impertinent 
story to our present purpose. 1849 W. Fitzgerald tr. 
Whitaker's Disput, 185 All the common disquisitions upon 
this place .. however true in themselves, are foreign to the 
subject and impertinent to the matter in hand. 

5 . Of persons, their actions, etc, ; Meddling with 
what is beyond one’s province ; intrusive, pre- 
sumptuous; behaving without proper respect or 
deference to superiors or strangers; insolent or 
saucy in speech or behaviour. (The chief current 
sense in colloq. use.) 

[1618 Sir D. Carleton Lei, 4 Dec. in Crt. .5- Times Jos. I 
(1848) II. Ill They [the Armenians at the Synod ofDort] 
are decried from their impertinent boldness and impudence 
by all men.] x68i Nevile Plaio Rediv. 32, I have been 
impertinent in interrupting you. 1716 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu LeA to Mrs. Thistlethsuaite 30 Aug, It is publicly 
whispered, as a piece of impertinent pride in me, that I have 
hitherto been saucily civil to everybody. 1723 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 91 A very useful, skilful fellow, 
but withal so impertinent and inquisitive that we knew not 
what to say to him. 1798 Nelson Let. to French Com- 
mander at Malta Oct., I feel confident that you will not 
attribute it either to insolence or impertinent curiosity. 
1847 James Convict iii. He thought the stranger's tone 
rather impertinent. 18K Miss Braddon Fatal Three l. 
iv, Fay has been mo.st impertinent to me. 

b. transf. of things. 

1848 Dickens Dombey iv. Fenced up behind the most 
impertinent cushions. i86oSala Lady Chester/, v. 83 The 
Lowther Arcade is vulgar and impertinent, 1861 Thackeray 
Four Georges iv. (18621 221 Her fair hair, her blue eyes, and 
her impertinent shoulders. 

B. jA fl* An impertinent or irrelevant matter. 
1628 Feltham Resolves i. Ep, Ded. Aiijb, To apparell 
any more [of my thoughts] in these Paper vestments, I 
should multiply impertinents. 

2 . An impertinent person: see the adj.; now 
esp. a meddlesome, presumptuous, or insolent per- 
son ; one who does or says that which he has no 
business to do or say, and which is considered a 
piece of presumption or insolence. 

1633 A. Stafford Fern. Glory (1869) 3 This curiou.s 
Impertinent. 1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca’s Mor. (1702) 


398 This Day I have had entire to my Self .. For all the 
Impertinents were either at the Theatre, .or at the Hotse- 
match. 1682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress Nay dear Imper- 
tinent, no more Complements, be gone ! 1710 Palmer 

Proverbs 355 An inquisitive impertinent. . medlmg where he 
has nothing to do. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Stage Illusion, 
When the pleasant impertinent of comedy .. worries the 
studious man with taking up his leisure, or making his 
house his home. 1846 W. P. Scargill Punt. Grave 52 
Henry St.John, .rebuked the young impertinents. 

Hence f Im-pe'i^tiiieiituess, impertinency. 

1670 Penn Truth Rescued fr. Impost. 66 The Frivolous- 
ness and Impertinentness of this Ribaldry to the Con- 
troversie in hand. 

Impertiuentty (imps-jtinenlli), adv. [f. Im- 
pertinent -t- -LY In an impertinent manner. 

1. Without reference or relation to the subject in 
hand ; not to the point ; away from the matter or 
purpose; irrelevantly. rare. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. ivl iv. 442 Forto so inpertynentli 
speke. 1363 Homilies 11. Cert, places Script, n. [1839) 380 
Yet is there nothing so impertinently uttered in all the 
whole book of the Bible, but may serve to spiritual purpose. 
1626 Jackson Creed viii. iv. § 7 A maxime . . most imper- 
tinently applied to the point now in question. 1736 Chandler 
Hist. Persec. 452 How impertinently are both these in- 
stances alledged ! 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. II. iii. i. § 7. 
374 A piofusioii of learning is scattered all around, but not 
pedantically or impertinently. 

1 2. Inappropriately, unseasonably, in congruously ; 
in a way contrary to reason, good sense, or pro- 
priety ; improperly, unbecomingly. Obs. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. 83 The blessedst of mortall 
Wights .. began to be so impertinently iniportund, that a 
great part of Divine Liturgy was addressd solely to her. 
1663 Boyle Occas. Reji. 11. viii, (1848) 124 If.. a Man speak 
either Unseasonably, erroneously, or Impertinently, he may, 
though he say little, talk too much. 1748 Smollett Rod. 
Rand. Ixv. (1804) 475, I cannot helpjieing impertinently 
circumstantial, H. Walpole Mem. Geo. // (1847) 

1. i. 19 The brutum/utmen was applied to those who urged 
him with the orders of the House impertinently. 

t b. To no purpose ; with, no effect. Obs 
_ 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair iv. iv, I do thinke how 
impertinently I labour. 1663 Bovlf, Occas. Re/I. (1848) 75 
Half this precious time we impertinently trifle, or squander 
away. r8i6 CoLEEiDGEZ.<rr,S’frw/. 335 To be impertinently 
bu.sy, doing that which conduceth to no good pumose. 
1823 Lamb Elia, Art. Com. Last C., Like Don Quixote, 
we take part against the puppets, and quite a,s impertinently. 
3. Intrusively, presumptnonsly, saucily; in a 
manner contrary to what is due towards superiors 
or strangers (see Impertinent 5 ). 

1647 Cl-arendon //A;’. AV^. 1 § no He was impertinently 
sollicitous to know what her Majesty said of him in private. 
1711 Steele Sped. No. 79 1* 9 She is impertinently Blunt to 
ail her Acquaintance. 1795 Phantoms 0/ Cloister I. 170 
He very impertinently walked up to her, and attempted to 
take her by the hand, 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(1816) I. vii. 46, I would not interfere impertinently for the 
world. Mod. The maid answered her mistress most im- 
pertinently. 

t Impertra'ixsible, «• Obs. [f. lM-2 + med. 
L. pertransibilis, f. periranstre, f. per through -k 
transire to cross, pass over or through.] That 
cannot be passed through or crossed. Hence f Im- 

pertrauBibiTity. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 227 What i.s infinite is incom- 
preheasible and impertiansible ; as also adverse toal older, 
for in infinites there is no first or last. Ibid. 432 The dis- 
tance between the power and act is, as to efficience, infinite 
and impertransible by any finite power. _ 1677 Hale Prim. 
OrifT, Man. i. iv. no The Impertransibility of Eternity. 

Imperturbability (impoji^rbabi-liu). [f. 
next: see - ity.] The quality or condition of being 
imperturbable or incapable of being agitated. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. vii, An imperturbability which 
passed, falsely enough, for courage. 1873 H._ Rogers 
Orig. Bible vi. (1875) 231 This more than judicial impertur- 
bability. 1888 Lowell in Daily News 26 July 6/3 This 
conduces certainly to peace of mind and imperturbability of 
judgment. 

Imperturbable (impgat^ubab’l), a. [ad. late 
'L.iinperturbabil-is {hy\g'cMCm&,a\Pjd) ,i. im- (iM-^i 
+ *periurbdbilis Perturbable. Cf. F. imperturb- 
able (1486 iu Godef. Compl.).'\ Not capable of 
being or liable to be mentally perturbed, agitated, 
or excited ; unexcitable ; serene, calm. 

£■1430 tr. De Imitatione ill, liii. 126 Whan .shal Jiere be 
sad pes, pe.s imperturbable and sure? 1773 Ash, Iinper- 
Uirbabie, impossible to be disturbed, incapable of being dis- 
turbed. Did. 0/ Arts. xjg’j'N.ToQKis.Li/eCatherine 201 
(Jod.) The Prince de Ligne had given the Empress Catherine 
the name of imperturbable, or immoveable i8zo Scott 
Plonast. xiv, Solemn and imperturbable gravity, i860 
Motley Ndherl. (1868) I. viii. 324 Great was the embarrass- 
ment. .even of the imperturbable Burleigh. 

Hence ImpertuTlJalbleness, imperturbability. 
i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 479 How great .. was their 
constancy and imperturbableness. 1861 Holland Less. 
Li/e Kill. 182 A certain degree of mental repose-^or what 
maybe called impel turbableness — is necessary to influence. 

Imperturbably (impait^ubabli), adv. [f. 
prec. -*- -Ly 2 .] In an imperturbable manner; 
without mental perturbation, agitation, or excite- 
ment ; serenely, calmly. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes i. (1858)208 Trusting imperturbably 
in the appointment and choice of the upper Powers, 1866 
Mrs. Whitney L. Goldtkvoaite v. (1873) 71 Her imperturb- 
ably goodnatured way. 1884 Seeley in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 492 The train of thought is imperturbably pursued. 
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Imperturbation (imp3.itwb^''J"3n). [ad. L. 
vnperturbdtidii-eni (Jeiome, a 420), f. im- ( 1 m- 2 ) 

+ per/urbdtio Pebturbation.] Freedom from 
menial perturbation or agitation ; calmness. 

1648 W. Mountaguc Deiwit Ess. i. xix. § 2 In our copy- 
ing of this equality and imperturbation, we must profe-.,-. 
with the Apostle, We have not received the Spiiit of Lire 
World, but the Spirit which is of God. 1871 M. Lfcgrano 
Camb. Freshinwi {1878) j 6 Collectediiess of faculties, and 
imperturbation of feature. 

Xmperturbed (impajt^ubd), a. [f. bi-^ -h 
perturbed, pa. pple. of Perturb v. : cf. L. imper- 
turbdhis, in same sense.] Not perturbed or agi- 
tated ; undisturbed, unmoved, unexcited. 

1721 Bailev, I mpertnrbed, undisturbed, serene, clear, 
calm. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii. The imperturhed 
Cuddie who was one of those persons who do not easily 
take alarm at any thing. 1835 GkeswRll Parables II. 420 
Imperturhed lest. 

ImperU'Sably; o-dv. ran. [f. Hmpirusable 
adj. (h Im- ^ -f Pekusable) -f -lt 5*.] Unreadably. 

1801 W. Taylor in Robberd.s Mem. I. 365 Proving, that 
very smoothly polished and lahoriou.sly wrought Antijacohin 
poetry may be imperusably dull. 

t ImperveTSe, Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 -i- Per- 
verse n.] trans. To render perverse. 

1603 Viano Moiitaigiee in. ix. {1632I 532 Favours lelent 
me, feare imperverseth me [F. me raidit]. 

luipeinre'rtible, a. [f. Im- ^ -i- Pervertible.] 
Incapable of being perverted. 

1850^. Rev. June 7 The far-seeing impervertible adroit- 
ness of the venerated chief. 

+ Imperve'Stigable, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 
+ ^pervesitgable adj., f. L. pervestigdre to search 
out thoroughly ; see -BLE.] That cannot be tho- 
roughly investigated or traced out. 

1636 Blount Glassagr., Tmpei"vestigahle, that cannot be 
sought or found out, 1637-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) 

1 . 123 His being . . is impervestigable and past finding out. 
1699 Phil. Trans. XXI. 272 How impervestigable is the 
depth of Wisdom. 

Imperviable (impaMviab’l), a. [f. L. wiper- 
vi-us Impervious : perh, by confusion with imper- 
meable^ Incapable of being penetrated or passed 
through; impervious; impermeable, 

1816 Scott Aniig. xv, Strong thick paper, imperviahle by 
the curious eyes of the gossips. 1826 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
137/a It tenders [it] imperviahle to water. _ 1867 H. Cony- 
beare in Rev. Nov. 505 An imperviable coating of 

gold which every shower would restore. 

Hence ImperviaMlity, Ijupe'xviahleness, im- 
perviousness. 

i8*8 Edin. Rev. XLVII. 203 For imperviability and un- 
healthiness of climate, we may instance the vast forests, .of 
Ceylon. 1847 Craig, Impervtcibleness, imperviousness. 

+ ImpeTTial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. impcrvi-us 
(see next) 4- -AL.] s=next, i. 

i6i8 Chapman Hesiod 11. 463 But then the gusts so fall, 
That oft the .sea becomes impervial. 

Iiuperviotia (imp5'ivi3s),a. [f.L. impeiui-us, 
f. im- (Im- +pervius Pervious.] 

1 . Through which there is no way ; not affording 
passage {to ) ; not to be passed through or pene- 
trated ; impenetrable, impermeable, impassable. 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomei. 226 Any skin . . which should 
make the Neck [of the womb] impervious. 1663 Cowley 
Verses sev. Occas., Ode Harvey ii, A wall impervious be- 
tween Divides the very Parts within. 1773-83 Hoole Orl. 
Fur. XLi. (R,), He wants no mail of proof whose skin was 
made Impervious to the javelin, dart, or blade. 1774 Pen- 
nant Tour Scoil. in 1772, 271 The western channel into it 
is impervious, by reason of rocks. 1807 T. Thomson CJiem. 
(ed. 3) II. 490 Bricks and tiles should he impervious to 
water. 1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synonyms (1S36) 282 The 
river is impervious that cannot be forded, and impas.sahle 
which cannot be crossed. 1838 Buckle Civiliz, (1869) 11 . 
viii. 362 An impervious desert, 

. fiS- That one cannot get through or penetrate ; 
in mod. use chiefly of a person or his mind, Not 
affording passage or entrance to (argument, feeling, 
etc.) ; ‘ impenetrable ’. 

1650 R. Stapylton Strada’s Zorn C. IVarres v. 137 What 
Councel-chamber can be impervious or inaccessible to royal 
DQuutie £ 1794 Sullivan Vievj Nat. 1 . 30 To render, .that 
evident and clear, which would have otherwise been im- 
pervious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng-, v, I. 554 To reasons 
.such as guide the conduct of statesmen and generals the 
minds of these zealots were absolutely impervious. 1857 
Buckle Civiliz. 1 . xiii. 745 He had to deal with itien, 
impervious to argument. 

Impe-rviously, adv. [f. prec. 4 -LT 2 ,] So 

as to be impervious ; impenetrably. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 293 Materials for an elucida- 
period almost imperviously involved in darkness. 
1866 Howells Venet. Li/e (1883) I, viu ni The heavy 
wooden blinds [shut] imperviously, 

Xsipeiivioiisiiess, [f. as prec. -h -ness.] The 
quality of being impervious ; impenetrability. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. (Hence in Johnson, etc.) 1869 
Iyndall Ah/ey Leci. Light § 137 To a similar cause is due 
the whiteness and imperviousness of common salt, and of 
Uausparent bodies generally when crushed to powder. 1896 
Dk. Argyll Philos. Seliep 77 A modification of the same 
SuhsUnce supplies impecviousness to the passage of air. 

t I’mpery. Obs. Also 4 unperi, 6 -ye, 6-7 
-ie. Cf. Empery. [var. of Empery, a. OF. tm- 
perie (nth c.), assimilated to the original L, ivi- 
ptri-um, supreme power, Impbrium, Empire.] 


1 . Imperial or supreme rule or authority ; com- 
mand, dominion, sovereignty. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22269 Alsua of Iniperi [r*. fr. iiiipirc, 
empire] of rorae. 1333 Goodly Primer, Creed in i /me 
Primers 41 The Devil with all liisimpeiy, -.ubtlety, 
and malice, /bid., Gen. Confession 46 Honour, woislup, 
impery, and rule he to thee, 0 Father, r547 Hooi’Cn 
Nectar. Christ d- Office vi. Wks. (P.irker .Soc.) 48 Him that 
had the impel ie and doiniiiiun of death, to say, the devil. 
1604 Tooker Fabrigue 0/ Cit. Ri, for the Bishops ..they 
have superiority but no Inipery. 1637 ihi-CVEGod's Plea 36 
Hath God (liis impery over us ? 

2 . An empire. 

1538 Lclano Jiin. I. p. x.xii, So shaul yowr Majestic have 
this yowr Worlde and Impery of Eiiglande. c 1332 Piiii-por 
Exam, ij- Writ. (Parker Soc.) 395 Ruled as these earthly 
kingdoms and imperies be. 

3 . A command, behest, rare. 

1361 Jasper Heywooo tr. Seneca's Hercules 1, .At ease he 
doth myne iinperie fulfyl. 

Impesh, -e, obs. forms of Impeach. 

Impest (impe'st), ». Also 7 em-. [ad. F. 
empesie-r (Montaigne, i6th c.), f. em- = 1 m -1 -v 
peite Pest, plague: with substitution of L. im-.] 
irans. To infect with a plague or pestilence. Hence 
Impesta-tion, the action of impesting. 

a 1618 SYi.vEsrr.tt Honours Fare-iuell 50 -A Soule devested 
Of worldly Pomp (which hath the World impested). 1633, 
a 1748 [see Emticst]. 1808 J. ^aulovc C olumb. vi. 36 See the 
black Prison Ship's expanding womb lrape.sted thousands, 
quick and dead, entomb. 1844 B. G. Babincton ir. Hecker's 
Epidemics Mid. Ages 233 The same attempt at impestation 
liad been already often made in earlier times. 1884 Med. 
Times ig July 99/2 Hospitalism spared the Calcutta Medical 
College Hospital during Dr. Mouat's incumbency and im- 
pested it in mine. 

t Inipe'ster, Obs. Also 7 em-. [a. OF. 
empestreripiQ'F empitrer) ‘to pester, intricate, in- 
tangle ’ (Cotgr.), f. late L. *impastoridrc (It. im- 
pastojare), f. im- (Im- 1 ) -f late L. pastorium, -a, It. 
pastoia, pastora a shackle or hopple for a horse.] 
trans. To hobble (a horse) ; to entangle, embar- 
rass, encumber. Flence •!* Impe'sterment, an en- 
tanglement, embarrassment, encumbrance. 

1601 [see Empester]. 1611 Cotgr., Einpestrl, mpcfXmd. 
1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebell. u. 3 Finding the City to 
grow daily more and more impestred with strangers. 163* 
Urqukakt yeweiy/Vs. (1834) 206 It would but iiitangle the 
minde with more impestrements. x6s3 — Rabelais 11. xxv, 
The two cables .. intangled and impestered the legs of the 
horses. 1807 W, Saltnag (1824) 321 Such.. trans- 

position of the foot, as might incontinently intpester the 
legs of the lioppingtots. 

tl'Mipet. Obs. rare. In 5 ympet, [ad. L. 
impeius violent impulse.] = Impetus. 

41440 Gesta: Rom. Ix. 247 (Harl. MS.) He sawe ooti 
[shipjdrivinge willie a gretc ympet. 

Impeteous, obs. var. Impetuous. 

Impeticos, v. A burlesque word put into the 
mouth of a fool : app. as a perversion of impocket, 
and perh. intended to iMggtd petticoat. 

i6oi Shaks. Twel. N. it. iii. 27, 1 sent thee sixe pence for 
thy Lemon [mod. tdd. leman], hadst it? Clo. I did impe- 
ticos thy gratillity. 

Impeti^nous (impfti'djinos'), a. [ad. L. 
impetJginds-us , f, impetigo-, cf. xaad.Y . impHigi- 
neux (Littre).] Pertaining to or of the nature of 
impetigo ; ‘ scurfy ; covered with small scabs’ (J.). 
_i62oVenner Via Recta {1650) zZa Itch, tetters, and the 
like impetiginous affects in the flesh and skin. 1737 Brooke 
in P/iil, Trans. LI. 80 Impetiginous disorders very common 
both in Maryland and Virginia. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. 
11.158 All young children are to a considei able extent liable 
to impetiginous eczema. 

II Impetigo (impttorgo). PI. impetigines 
(-i'djjinfz), [L. impetigo, f. impetere to assail, 
attack : cf. vertigo!] 

A name given to various pustular diseases of the 
skin, and in pi. to such diseases in general. 

Most of the diseases now so called are non-febrile and 
non-contagious ; but impetigo contagiosa is an acute con- 
tagious disease with febrile symptoms. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. va. Ixiii. (1495) 278 Im- 
petigo is a diye scahbe that comyth of more rysynge and 
fyry matere than Serpigo, 1327 Andrew BruHswyke’s 
Distyll. Waters A ij, 'The same water wilhdryveth impeti- 
gtnes. 1669 AI ddr. hopeful- yng. Gentry Eng. 20 The scro- 
fulas and luxuriant impetigos of fowl humors. 1803 Med. 
yrnl. IXr 565 The leprosy of the Romans before the time 
of Cicero was the impetigo. 1876 Duhrihg Bis, Skin 78 
Vesico-pustules are seen in . . contagious impetigo. 

Impetioiis, obs, var. Impetuous. 

+ Impeti'tion. Obs. [n. of action from L. im- 
peth-e (ppi. stem impetil-) to assail, attack, f. im- 
(Im- 1 ) 4 petere to seek. (Used, app, from similarity 
of form, as noun of action to Impeach,)] = Im- 
peachment 4. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VI/I, c. 15 A1 accoraptes and at 
actions .suites and impeticions for the same. 1603-6 Act 
3 A C-.27 § 9 All manner of Deceites and Offences . . 
all Impeticions and Punishmentes for the same. 1624 Gee 
Boot out of Snare App. 99 The most of their impetition . . 

railing against my discoueries. [1721 Strvfe 
EccL Mem, IL xix, 402 (an. 1552) To have the premises . . 
with impetition of waste during the life of the said Arch- 
bishop.] 

Impetous, obs. var. Impetuous, 
tl-mpetraWe, a. Obs. [s.A.UimpetrdbUis, 


f. impeirdre : see Impetrate V. and -RLE, Cf. F. 
impitrabk (1406 in ilatv..-l )arm.).] 

1 . That may lie iinpctrated or olilaincd. 

1616 Buliokau, which maybe obtained,^ 1628 

Hoiiiuts I hwyd. [iH-i-z) 149 Ho(u; of pitidon cither Iniiw- 
trable by words, or purcliasrdde by money. 

2 . Capable of obtaining or effecting .somctliing, 
successtui. 

1599 Na.shi; Lenten Stuffe ai How impctrahlc bee w.as 
in niollyfying the adamtmtiilest tiraiiny of manktnde. 

t X'mpetraut, a. Obs. [ad, L. impel nhit-ciu. 
pres, jrplc. of impeirdre ; see Impetuate v. and 
-ANT. Cf. F. impilranl (1468 in Godef. Compl.).] 
That impetrates or obtains, 

1624 F. WiilTi; Repl. I'isher 512 In tlic state ;uid ordci 
of causes inipetrant, or dispositiue coiiditinns. find. 317 
They maybe vsed..as dispositions and c.uiscs |m]itir.uit, 
and not as causes piupeily or coiuligimly mentuiioiis, 

f I'lnpetrate, ppi ct- Ohs. Also -SV. -at. [.'ifl. 
L. impetrdt-us, pa. ppie. of impeirdre : see next.] 
Obtained by rcc|uest, esp. liy aiqrlicalion to an 
authority ; iinpetrated. (Const, chiefly as pa. pple.) 

1528 Gahdim.h in Potock Rcc. lief. I. 1 . hm IIk: s.'dd 
Cominis'-ion might he, by an inhibition impetrate uii like 
fashion, frustrate and letted. 1609 sn; li/.g MaJ. 89 (lif 
the breive is iinpetrat, and laised .. the assise sail proieid. 
r 1674 Acc. Scotland's Griex'nmcs under J.auderdate 
Personal protections to dehlurs were most abusively iiiipt- 
trate. 1721-2 Wouiiow ///'if. .Suffer. Ch. .Scot. (182H) 1. 1. 
ii. 241 This was not the deed of bcotland but impetrate tu 
London, 

Impetrate (i'mpHrir't), v. [f. L. impdrdl-, 
ppl. stem of impeirdre to oiitain liy request eu 
exertion, to procure, effect ; f. im- (I.M- )) + palnire 
to bring to pass, accomiilisli, aciiieve.] 

1 . trans. To obtain by request or entreaty; to 
procure. Now chiefly 'rheol. (also in Rom. J.aw . 

rS33-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 14 Tlie clergy, .did impetr.ite 
and obteine by auctorite of parliament .. that it shulde be 
lefull [etc.]. 1350 J. Coke Kng. 4 Fr. Heralds § 61 118771 
76 To impetrate a saulfconducte for hyin, 1631 C. Caui- 
WRiciiT Cert, lietig. 1. 214 Good workes, winch hce calif. 
Merits, because they doe impetrate or ohtaine a leward. 
1692 Covt. Grace Conditional 5 That the Price paid by 
Christ . . did fully impetrate, merit and purclia.sy at the 
Fathers hands, the jieneet and compleat Redemption of his 
Elect. i86z Gouliiurn Pers. Relig. v. it. (1873) 85 Powi-i- 
ful ..to impetrate from Him the highest hlessLiigs, 1880 
MuiKHEAt) Gains Digest 493 A_ conveyance he had impe- 
trated by fiaudulenl representations. 

absol. (21643 J. Shute yudgent. ff Mercy (1645) in.- 
Chryso.stome .sticks not to say that good works liavc the 
place of prayer with God, and impetrate. 

t b. To bring to pass, procure, effect. Obs. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobkr (1843) 71 Me thinks it should 
impetrate a Royall Redintegration. 

2 . To entreat, request, beseech, ask for. Nowmiv. 

c 1363 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (1728) 46 To 

come straight to thy Clemency to impetrate Pardon for my 
Offence. 1631 Biggs New Disp. r 80 It is to he impctratetl 
of God alone, that he would vouchsafe [etc.]. 1681-6 J. Scot r 
Chr. Life (1747) III. 5 To act on the Part of the buhjei t, 
in impetrating the Superiorhs Favour and Protection. 18x8 
Scott Roy\x, A slight testimonial, .sir, which I thought 
fit to impetrate from that worthy iiohlenian .. MacCallum 
More. 1891 R. W. Dixon H ist. Ch. Eng. I V. 360 Applica- 
tion was made ..for a prolongation of his life : whii.li 
the Earl of Derby impetrated on his knees to the Queen, 
b. To entreat or beseech (a person, etc.). 

1881 F. G. Lee R.Barentyne viii. 103 Then we impetrate 
Fate, and abide our lot. 

ImpetratioA (impetrci-Jan). [ad. L. irnpetrd- 
iion-em obtaining by request, achievement, n. of 
action from impeirdre : see prec. Peih. in early 
instances a. KY.impetracioun (1292 in Britton'.] 
The action of impetrating. 

1 . The action of obtaining or procuring by request 
or entreaty. (Chiefly Theol.) 

Burgh Rec. Edinburgh 10 Dec. (Jam. Suppl.), For 
the impetracioun of quhatsumeuir priuilege or fredomes 
thocht to thame profitable. 1526 I’ilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) Impetracyon is y“ optaynynge of y“ peticyon. 
1681 Flavel Meth. Grace To Rdr. 18 I'lie former part con- 
tains the method of grace in the impetiation thereof by’ 
Jesus Christ. i8s4Iabeu Growth in Holiness xv. (1872) 
287 No prayer has such a power of impetration as that which 
comes from a w ill conformed to the will of God. 

b. Law. The obtaining (of a writ). 

a 1648 Ln, Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 292 The said Car- 
dinal did not know the impetration of the .said Bulls to have 
been to the Contempt and Prejudice of the King. 1798 in 
Root A filer. Law Rep. 1. 5^ That more than three years had 
elapsed from rendering the judgment complained of, and the 
date and impetration of the plaintiff's writ. 

c. ‘ The pre-obtaining of church benefices in 
England from the court of Rome, which belonged 
to the gift and disposition of the king, and other 
lay-patrons of this realm’ (Tomlins Latv Did.). 

[1363 Act 38 Edw. Ill, Sjat, 11, Au.ssi des impetracions 
& provisions, faites en meisme la Courte de Rome, des 
benefices & offices desglise appeitenantz a ladonacion . . 
notre dit s’. Ip Roi.] 1484 Sc. Acts yas. Ill (1814) 166 
(Jam.) Anent impetraciouns made in the Court of Rome in 
contrare our souuerane lordis prluilege, 1494 Sc. Acts 
yas. IV (1397) § S3 The impetration and purchasing at the 
court of Rome benefices electiue. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. 
II. 7 That, .penalties, .should be attached to ail impetration 
of benefices from Rome by purchase or otherwise. 

2 . Petition, entreaty, supplication, request. 

[1292 Britton i. xxxii. § 23 Par diligentes impetraciouns 
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ad il este. .demaunde ; transl. for that by continual claims I 
he has been .. demanded.] i6x8 Gmnspord Perim IVaf- 
heck in Select. Harl, ]\psc. (1793) 64 The king went thither 
[to Our Lady of Walsingham] for the impetration of pros- 
perit)^ in his affairs, and overthrow and dissipation of his 
enemies. _ 1630 ELUr.HriELD Tythes 212 He should . . reap 
some fruit of his own successful impetration. 1798 W. 
W11.8ERFORCE Let. to Han. More in Life (1838) II. 301, 

I have before expre.ssed . . my earnest iinfetratioii that you 
would bear in mind [etc.]. 1873 B. Gregory Holy Cath. 
Ch. xvii, 196 Christ's own impetration ..‘That they all 
may be one .. must yet be answered. rSgy Maitland in 
Hnf. Hist. Rev. Oct. 634 In the letter of ‘ impetration ’ that 
he [a litigant in the ecclesiastical court.s] sent to Rome he 
named the peisons whose appointment he desired. 

Impetrative [i'mpeto tiv), a. rare. [ad. L. 
impetratw-ris, f. ppl. stem of L. impetrdve : see 
Impetrate V. and -ive.] =Impetratoliy. 

i6i2-is Bp. Hall Coutenifl., N. T. iv. vi, O Saviour.. 
Thy prayers, which were most perfect and impetrative. 
ifigS Bramhall Ri’plic. i.v. 372 An impetrative Sacrifice, or 
an impetration of the fiuit and benefit of his Passion by 
way ofreall Piayer. 1884 R. S. SroRRS Divine Ori^. Chr. 
iv. no (Kunk) [The mass] is to them a eucharistic and an 
impetiative sacrifice. 

Impetrator (i'mpetrfiitsi). [ad. L. impetrdtor, 
agent-n. f, impetrdre to Impetrate.] One who 
irapetrates or entreats. 

160S A. Wir.LET lle.xapla in Genesin 338 A blessing may 
he asked of them [angels] as the impetrators and iiuer- 
tessors for the same. 

Impetratory (i'mpetivitori), a. [f. L. impe- 
trdf-, ppl. stem of impetrdre + -ory. Cf. It. 
impetratorio^ Having the quality of obtaining by 
or as by request. (Chiefly Theol.) 

1612-15 Br. Hall ContempL, N. T. iv. ii, The least motion 
of a thought was in him impetratory. 1651 Jlr. Tavlor 
Holy Dying ii. § 3 Alms . . are preparatory to, and Impetra- 
tory of the Grace of Repentance, n 1659 Bp. Brownrig 
.'iernt. (1674) 1 . ill. 38 Not a meritorious ,. but an impetra- 
tniy Motive. 1881 T. E. Bridgett Hist. H oly Encharist 

II. 139 Both as an impetratory or supplicatory, and as a 
propitiatory or satisfactory sacrifice. 

t Inipetre,^'. Obs. Alsosempatre, empeter. 
[ME., a. OF. empetre-r (13th c.), impetre-r 
(14th c.), ad, L. impetrdre \ see Impetrate v,] 

1 . trans. =Impj 5 TUate 57. 2. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih v. pr. iii. 123 (Camb. MS.) pat nis 
nat aproched no rather or pat men be-sekyn it and irnpetrent 
\ed. 1532 impetren] it. a 1450 Knt. da la Tour (18681 51 
Thei impetrithe [1483 Caxton D ij, empetre] grace for them 
that be alyue. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. Seynt Kychass 
. . impetred . . of our lorde that thys tribulacion . . sholde be 
to the helthe of the soules of them. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
vir. (1333) n. 13/2 [They] rode to the kynge . . to empeter 
grace for the sayde bayllyues. 

2. = Impetrate z/. i, r b. 

a 1450 A'«A de la Tour (1868) 14 Fastinge. .humblithe the 
herte, and impetret[h] paidon and grace of God. 1483 
Caxton Cato B ij, To haue and impetre of them somme 
good after theyr deth. cisoo Melvshie 14 As lytel myrthe 
..that he hath Impetred to oure moder by hys falshed. 
Iiupetulant (impedit^lant), a. rare-°.^ [f. 
Im-^ + Petueant.] Not petulant or peevishly 
impatient ; free from petulance. 

Hence Impe’tulantly adv., without petulance. 
1821 in T. G. Wainewright' s Ess. tj- Crit. (1880) 197 To 
receive patiently and impetulantly. 

Impetuosity (impeTij^i^-siti). [a. .inipituo- 
siid (i3tli c. in Godefroy Compl.'), ad. L. impeluo- 
sitds, f. hnpetuos-tis : see next and -ity.] 

The quality or character of being impetuous; 
sudden or violent energy of movement, action, etc. ; 
vehemence : a. of physical thing.? or actions. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. xi. 46 The 
wynde and the rayne tooke us agayne wyth suche a furour 
and impetuosite. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 106 
The tide runs . . with such fury and impetuosity, as it were 
mountains rolled up in water. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Theve- 
tiot's Trav. i 289 We entred the Town with so gieat Fury 
and Impetuosity, that the besieged begged Quarter. 1790 
Beatson Nai). tj- Mil. Mem. I. 244 They came down from 
the heights with the greatest impetuosity, and began their 
attack on the royal artillery. _ 1811 Pinkerton Petral. II. 
536 Flames . . Issued forth with great impetuosity. 1839 
Thirlwali. Greece xlix. VI. 183 Their left wing was almost 
immediately broken by the impetuosity of his charge. 

b. of feeling.?, temper, disposition, etc. 

1639 Du Verger tr. Camus' Admir. Events 12 Being not 
able any longer to beare the impetuosity of his appetites. 
1749 Fielding Tom Jones vr. v, You know the impetuosity 
of my brother’s temper. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton viii, 
This amiable self-discipiine struggling with her ordinary 
frank impetuosity. 

c, with pi. An instance of this quality; an im- 
petuous movement, action, or feeling. 

163a Lithgow Trav. v. 178 Indangered by violent and 
extreaine impetuosities of raine. 1744 Harris Three Treat. 

III. 1. (1763) 171 The Impulses of Appetite, the Impetuosities 
of Resentment may tempt us. 1815 Hist. Mr. J, Decastro 

IV. 253 Genevieve, with all her impetuosities, has, we 
confess, always been a favourite with us. 

Impetuous (impe’tiM|3s), a. Forms : a. 4 
impetuious, 5 impetuouse, ympetuous, inpy- 
tuous, 6mipytuous, (-petous), 6- -petuous, / 3 . 5 
inpeteous, (6 impeteous, -piteous, -pyteous, 
(-pytous, -pietouse), 6-7 impetious, 7 -pittious. 
[a. F. impitueux, -euse (13th c. in Littr^), ad. L. 
impetuos-us, f. impetus (see below and -OBs). 

The (3 forms suggest association with piteous.] 


1 . Of physical things or actions ; Having much 
impetus ; moving with great force or violence, or 
characterized by violent motion ; very rapid, forci- 
bly rushing, violent, 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchnrdyn xxvi. too A right grete & 
Impetuouse tempeste rose. 1541 R. Copland Galyen’s 
Terapeut. a G ij b, Yf the fluxyon he impetuous. t6oo F. 
Walker Sp. Mandeville 64 a, .A whirl-wind so strangely 
impetuous, that it amazed those that beheld it. 1692 Ray 
Dissot. l-Portd XI. v. (1732I 218 That great and impetuous 
River. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 98 Btrength to resist the 
most impetuous winds. 1832 Lander Adv, Niger W. x. 92 
The river . . is much swollen . . its current more impetuous. 

3. rtiS33 Ld. Berner.s Gold. Bk. M. Atirel. (1546) Uvb, 
Roring and impiteous sees. 1542 Boorde Dyetary lx. (1870) 
230 Great and impyteous [v.r. impytous] wyndes. 1547 — 
Introd. Knoml. xxi. 176 Great impletouse wyndes. 1603 
Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 100 The Ocean . . Eates not the Flats 
with more impittious haste. 1615 Chooke Body of Man 175 
A kinde of nimble violence and impetious motion. 

2 . Of feelings, etc., or of personal action or dis- 
position, and hence of persons : Acting with or 
marked by great, sudden, or rash energy ; vehe- 
ment, violent, passionate, ardent. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. iv. x. (Tollem. MS.\ Coler- 
ike men be]> generally wra]>ful, hardy, . . unstable, impetuious 
[1495 inpeteous, 1535 impeteous ; Lat. instabiles, impehtosi]. 
c 1425 Found. St. Bartholonievds (E. E. T. S.) 17 Wardid 
and defendyd, a^enst ympetuous hostylyte. a 1628 Preston 
Breastpl. Love (1631) 207 A man that hath a more impetuous 
spirit than another. x66o F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 
oa-j This Lords daughter had so impetuous a Love-passion 
for him. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 167 711 The impetu- 
ous vivacity of youth. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
170 His affection was as impetuous as his wrath. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 165, I mean the impetuous, reaciy 
to go at that which others are afraid to appioach. 

Impe'tuously, adv. [f. prec. -h -LY 2 .] In an 
impetuous manner ; with great impetus or force; 
violently, vehemently ; with sudden or rash energy. 

1483 Caxton Chas. Gt. 104 The ryver . . renneth so In- 
pytuously as a quarel out of an arbalastre. 1490 — 
Eneydos x. 39 A clowde .. decended impetuously vpon the 
flote. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xi. 18 [They] round about him 
flocke impetuously. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 70 Foi 
M otiou the Spirits move impetuously down the nervous fila- 
ments. 1834 J. H. New.man Par. Serm. (1837) I. ix. 141 
T hey are impetuously led on to wrong acts. 1871 H. Ains- 
worth Tower Hill I. i, Henry rushed impetuously into the 
room. 

Impe'tuousuess. [f. as prec. -t- - ness.] The 
quality of being impetuous ; impetuosity. 

c X425 Found. St, Bartholomexv’s (E. E. T. S.)46 Hastyly 
he went whedyr the ympetuousnes of the malicious wood- 
enes ympellid hym. c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 8 3 Helpyng 
the shyp agaynst the impetuousnes of the storme. 1636 
Sanderson Serm. (x68i) II. 56 We shall soon run into all 
extiemities of evil with the greatest impetuousness that can 
be. X675 Art Contentm. iv. xv. 199 The impetuousness of 
our desires. 1711 W, King tr. Nauae's Ref. Politics iv. 130 
Those gi eat rivers which flow with such impetuousness. 1875 
JowETT/’/rtfc (ed. 2) III 7 Polemai-chus has the frankness 
and impetuousness of youth. 

Impetus fi’mpftys). [a. L. impetus assault, 
onset, violent impulse, violence, force, vehemence, 
f. impet-ere to rush upon, attack, assail, f. im- 
(Im- 1) + peth-e to seek.] 

1 . The force with which a body moves or main- 
tains its velocity and overcomes resistance; energy 
of motion ; impulse, impulsion. 

X656 Hobbes Six Less. Wk,s. 1845 VII. 285 The quantity 
of tire impetus may be equal to the quantity of a time. _ 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 440 The Ball, being by the impetus it ac- 
quired in descending, carried downwards. 1717 J. Keill 
Anim. CEcon. (1738) 62 The Blood .. successively receives 
new impetus's from the Ventricles contracting themselves. 
1794 Sullivan Vieav Nat, II. 389 What Ls impetus, or force 
in a moving body? i8y8 Hvxlbv Physiogr. 174 Whether 
the stream . . retains sufficient impetus to carry it to our 
shores. 

b. Gunnery, The altitude due to the initial 
velocity of a projectile, i. e. the space through which 
it must fall to attain an equal velocity ; the force 
of projection as measured by this. 

1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 154 Having given the 
Direction, and the Impetus, or Altitude due to the First 
Velocity of a Projectile; to determine the Greatest Height 
to which it will rise, i8z8 J. M. Spearman Brit. Gunner 
(ed. 2) 249 The space due to the initial velocity is called the 
impetus. 

2 . In reference to immaterial things, as feelings, 
actions, etc. : Moving force, impulse, stimulus. 

1641 Compl. cone. Corrupt. ^ Grievatices 2 After that first 
heate and impetus of reformation. .the businesse went on 
no further. X649 J, H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 29 To 
prosecute the hints and impetus of their owne inclinations. 
1699 N. Marsh in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 296 Such 
juvenile impetuses ought to be repress'd, a 1714 M. Henry 
Wks. (1835) 1. T20 Struggling with the violent impetus of a 
particular lust, a X830 Hazlitt in Half Honrs voith Best 
Authors IL 273 What also gave an unusual impetus to the 
mind of men at this period was the discovery of the New 
World. i872_Yeat.s Grmoth Cojnm. 238 Fugitive Huguenots 
gave a fresh impetus to weaving. 

Impeyan (i'mpian), a. {sb.') Also Impeian. 
[Named by Latham, 1787, after Sir Elijah and 
Lady Impey, w’ho tried to bring living specimens 
of the bird to England.] 

Impeyan pheasant : a kind of East Indian phea- 
sant {Lophophonis impeyanus), with crested head ; 
the male has plumage of brilliant metallic hues. 


The name is sometimes extended to other species of 
Lophophorus. b. Of or pertaining to this pheasant. 
C. as sb. = Impeyan pheasant. 

X870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sports (ed. 3) § 77 The Im- 
peyan pheasant . . called by the Indians the ‘ bird of gold 
1889 Pall Mall G. 8 Jan, 3/2 A store of Impeian, Argus, and 
Japanese pheasants. x8^ IVestm. Gaz. x6 Jan. 1/2 The 
large hat., was trimmed with shimmering impeyan feathers. 

II Imphee (i'mfz). Also imfe, imphie. \imfe, 
native name in Natal.] A species of sugar-cane, 
Andropogon saccharatus Roxb. (^Holciis Linn,, 
Sorghum Pers.), also called African or Chinese 
Sugar-cane, Broom Corn, Sorgho, and Planter’s 
Friend. 

1880 Silver's Handbk. Australia 273 The imphee, or 
Planter's Friend, Ls well adapted to the Queensland climate. 
1893 Watt Diet. Econ. Prod. Ind. VI. m. 277 This, .is said 
to be extensively grown in Africa and America, the plant of 
the former country being the Imphee, and of the latter the 
Sorgho, which is mainly cultivated on account of sugar. 

t Imphrygiate, Z'- Obs. rare. [f. iM-l-fmed. 
L. phrygidre to embroider, ‘acu pingere, opere 
Phrygio ornare ’ (Du Cange), f. Phr^/gi-tts Phry- 
gian.] trans. To embroider, work in embroidery. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomackia 49 b, Little flying Byrdes, 
excellently imphrygiated of Museacall paynting. 

11 X'lnpi. [Zuln, = body or company of people, 
esp. of aimed men.] A body of Caff re warriors; 
a force, detachment, army. 

1879 Daily Tel. 16 May, A Zulu impi. .managed to cut off 
the chiefs cattle and to kill some of his followers. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Mar. 632/1 His sabre, .clove a way' through 
the Undi Impi at Isandhlwana. 1888 Rider Haggard 
Maiwais Revenge v. 123 The men looking round caught 
sight of the spears of Wambe’s impi coming rapidly along. 

t I'lupiate, D- Obs. rare - [f. L. impidt-, 

ppl. stem of impidre to render impious, defile with 
sin, f. z'w/ftw Impious.] trans. To pollute, defile. 
Hence + Impia'tion, defilement. 

1623 CocKERAM, Impiate, to defile with dishonestie. 1658 
Phillips, Impiatiou, a defiling, 
fl-mpicate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. impiedf-, 
ppl. stem of impiedre, f. im- (Im- + pix, pic-em 
Pitch.] trans. ‘ To cover with pitch ’ (Cockeram 
1623). 

Impicture (impi-ktifu), v. Also 6 en-, 9 em-. 
[f. Im- 1 -k PiCTUEE.J 

1 . trans. To represent as in a picture ; to portray. 
1520-30 [see Empicture]. 1787 Generous AttacAfnent IV. 
73 She tears the roses from the cheek of beauty, and im- 
pictures horror and despair. 1796-7 Coleridge Lines to a 
beautiful Spring 28 Like passing clouds impictured on thy 
breast. 1892 Chatnb, Jrnl. 16 July 436/2 The lake, on the 
smooth steely surface of which the church and church-tower 
were impictured as in a mirror. 

■f 2 . To impress as with a picture. Obs. 

X596 Spenser Astroph, 163 His pallid face, impictured 
with death. 

tlence Impi'ctured ppl. a., portrayed, depicted. 
18x4 Cary Dante, Paradise ill. 12 The shape returns.. of 
our impictured lineaments. 

Impier, obs. form of Empire, Umpire. 
ImpioTCe, var. of Empibroe v. 
Flmpie'rcea'ble,®. Ohs. Also 4-6 -perciable, 
6 -per-, 7 -pear-, -peirceable. [f. Im- + Pieroe- 
ABLE. Perh. representing an OF. *imperceable.'] 
Not pierceable ; that cannot be pierced. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. iv. (Skeat) 1 . 45 Ye armen y'our 
seruauntes ayenst al debates, with imperciable harneis. 1590 
Spenser P'. Q. i. xi. 17 Never felt his imperceable brest So 
wondrous force from hand of living wight. 1647 Ward 
Simp. Cobler 73 Your weapons and armour are. .impierce- 
ahle. 1691 E. Taylor Behmeds Theos. Philos. 189 So im- 
pierceable are their Rocky Hearts. 

Iinpie'ty (impai’eti). Also 4 impite. [a. F. 
impieti (i2ih c.) or ad. L. impietdf-em, n. of quality 
f. itnpius : see Impious and -ITY.] AVant of piety ; 
that which is the opposite of piety. 

1 . Want of reverence for God or religion ; irre- 
ligion ; ungodliness ; unrighteousness, wickedness. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixxii. 6 Hilde pai er in wickidnes, 
& in ba-ire impite.. All bewrapped in wickedness against 
ther neightbour, & in impietie against god. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Edw. IV 200 The mother of this pernicious com- 
mocion was uncharitie, or very impietie. 1600 J. Rory tr. 
Leo's Africa il. 389 The impietie of Arrius and other here- 
tikes. X776 Gibbon Decl. % P. xiii. I. 387 The titles of the 
Divinity were usurped by Diocletian and Maximian. . .Such 
extiavagant compliments, however, soon lose their impiety 
by losing their meaning. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 135 
The impiety of those who deny the existence of the Gods. 

b. With an and//. An instance of this ; an im- 
pious, irreligious, or ungodly action, practice, etc, 
1529 S. Fish Supplic. Beggers {1871) ii So long shall it 
seme to euery man to be a greate ympiete not to gyue thetm. 
1611 Bible 2 Esdras iii. 29 When I came thither, and had 
seene impieties without number. 1743 J. Morris Serm. vtt. 
197 He . . did not immediately chastise for their impieties. 
1897 P. Warung Tales Old Regime 240 Each swore by the 
most impious of impieties that . . he would be its enemy. 

2 . Absence of natural piety, as of child to parent ; 
want of dutifulness; hence, want of reverence or 
respect in general. 

1588 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 35s Tit. Bury him where you can, 
he comes not heere. Mar. My Lord this is impiety in you, 
My Nephew Mutius deeds do plead for him. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 34 It were impiety to believe this of all, 



IMPIG-HT. 


IMPLACABLE. 


since experience shews us the contrary. *732 Law Serious 
C. xxi. (ed. s \ 432 Can you think it a less impiety to contemn 
and vilify a brother ? 1895 Daily News 2 Nov. 6/1 All this 
trivial chatter about the mere externals of De Quincey’s 
life, .leaves upon our mind a disagreeable impression. It is 
impiety . . in its antique meaning. Mod. A gross instance of 
filial impiety. 

t Impi'gllt, pa. pple. Obs. Also in- ; see also 
Empight. [pa. pple. of impiich, f. Im -1 + Pitch 
I/.] Pitched or planted in ; implanted, inserted. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. v. Hi. (1495) 169 The knees 
ben holowe and rounde, for the legges and whyrlbones 
sholde be the easelyar inpyghte therin. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purfile Isl. XI. xxix, Yet in her side deep was the wound 


impight. 

t Impi'gnorate, pa pple. Obs. [ad. nted.L. 

impi,^jiorat~us, pa. pple. of impignorare, f. tm- 
(_Im- *) + pignus, pigiier-, pignor- pledge, pawn, 
mortgage : cf. L. pignerdre to pledge.] Pledged, 
pawned, mortgaged. 

1348 Hall Chrmi., Hen. VH 27 b, [They] borowed . . 
money, and for the repayment of the .same, had inorgaged 
and impignorate their landes. 1683-4 H. Rose Pamily 0/ 
Rose of Kilravock (Spaldinij Cl.) 58 For payment . . he gave 
the lands of Kinstearie, impignorat to him for 300 merks. 

Impignorate (impi-gnonsU), v. Chiefly Af. 
Also 'pigrter-. [f. med. L. ppL stem inipignordt- 
(see prec.).] tratts. To place in pawn ] to pledge, 
pawn, mortgage. 

ai639 Spottiswood Hist. Ck. Scot. vn. (1677) 519 I'he 
Earl had impignorated his estate. 1656 Blount Clossagr., 
Ivtjiigneraie. 173a E. Erskine .!>>>•/«. VVks. 1871 II. 10 In 
his oath he irapignorates his holiness. 1734 Ersicine /*>•/«£■. 
Sc. Lata (1809) 417 A wadset. . is a right, by which lands, or 
other heritable subjects, areimpignoiated by the proprietor 
to his creditor in security of his debt. 1880 Literary World 
17 Sept. T77/2 When Orkney and Shetland were impignor- 
ated to the Crown of Scotland. 

Impignoration (impiignorJi-Jan'l. [_ad. med. 

L. impignoration- n. of action f. impignorare-. 
see prec.] The action or fact of impignorating ; 
pledging, pawning, moitgage. 

_ 1598 Hakluvt Voy. I. 151 All arrestments, reprisals, and 
impignorations of whatsoeuer goods and marchandises in 
England and Prussia . . are from henceforth quiet, free, and 
released. i6z6 Charges agst. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. (1639) 34-7 A legal Impignoration, whereby the 

Estates personal and teal of the Accomptants are made liable 
to be sold for the discharge of their debts. i8a6 Scott Mai. 
Malagr. ii, The impignoration of moveables. 

flmpi’gritjr, Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. impigri- 
idi-em, n. of quality f. impigsr, iinpigr-, f. im- 
(Im- -^piger slow, sluggish.] 

16*3 Cockeram, ImpigritU, quiclcnesse, dilijjence. 1656 
in Blount Glossogr. 1638 in Pifillips. lyai in Bailcv. 
fl'mpigrous, a. Obs. rare-’^. [f. L. impigr- 
(see prec.) + -ous.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr.x hnpigrous, diligent, quick, ready, 
not slow. 

+ Impi'le, v. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + Pile sb.'\ 
trans. To surround or enclose with piles or stakes. 

1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. xx. These three [common 
fences] round impile This regiment, and all the other Isle. 

tlmpi’Uor, V. Obs. rare. [f. Im- I-fPilior v. 
to pillory.] trans. To put in the pillory ; to pillory. 

1645 W. Hooke Hew-Englatids Settee s But these have 
been . . Imprisoned, Impillored, Fined. 1683 Luttkell Brief 
Pel. [1857) I. 360, 3 to be transported and one to be im- 
pillored. 

Imping (i'Kipiq), vbl. sb. [f. Imp v. + -im h] 
The action of the verb Imp ; grafting, engrafting ; 
the repairing of a hawk’s wing with adscititious 
feathers. In quot. 1 340 concr. a shoot, scion, ‘ imp’. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxliii. 13 Whas sunnys as new 
ympyngis in jiaire 5outhede. C1440 Protnp. Parv, 260/1 
Impynge {Pynsoii or grafSnge), insertiira. 1373 Turrerv. 
Faulconrie 277 The laste maner of ymping is, when a feather 
is not quyte broken off but broosed. x6x6 Surfl. & Mabkh. 
Country Farme 352 To the end that you may not faile of 
this worke of imping. 185a R. R. Burton Falconry in 
Valley of Indus vii. 73 When the tail or the pinions are ac- 
cidentally broken, the falconer . . performs the process of 
‘ imping ' by neatly sewing and binding to the shaft a sub- 
stitute which exactly matches the lost part, 
b. attrib., as imping needle. 

*573 .Turberv. Faulconrie 277 With an ymping needle 
layde m Vyneger and Sake, so close them togither as they 
may he thought to be one feather. 1674 N. Cox Gentl. 
Recreat. it. (1677) z3oIfa Feather be broken or bruised, he 
..must have his Imping-needles. 

Impinge (impimdj), V. [ad. L, imping-Sre 
(only trans.) to push, strike, drive (at or into), 
thrust, strike, or dash (against), f. im- (Im- i) -f 
^angtre. to fix, drive in J 

1 . trans. To force or thrust (a thing) upon any 
one ; to fasten or fix on forcibly, rare. 

^535 JoYE ApoL Ti^tdale i This with other haynous crymes 
whiche he impingeth vnto me in his pistle. 1835 Svd. 
Smith SP. Wlcs. 1859 II. ig8/i If this method of appealing 
to the absurdities of a past age, and impinging the’jn upon 
*ihe present age is fair and just. 

2. To strike, dash, hurl a thing upon something 
else ; refl. = 4. 

4660 G. ’^x.-mmsStenmia sacrum^ Before they did im- 
pinge themselves, and the Vessel, upon some new and wonse 
danger^ 1839 T. L. Peacock Mis/ort. Eiphin xi, He im- 
pinged his foot with a force that overbalanced himself. 

3 . To strike ; to come into forcible contact with^ 
-collide with. Now rare or Obs, 


m 


1777 Gamilers tj On being impinged by another ball, it 
will spin for some little time on its own center. 1794 L. 
Adams Hat. ^ Exp. Philos. II. xv. 139 Myriads [p.articles 
of light] can move all manner of ways without impinging 
one another. i8i6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall tv, The 
degree of foice with which 1 have impinged the surface. 

4 , intr. To strike or dash ; to come into (violent 
Or energetic) contact ; to collide. Const, on, upon, 
also against, at, 

1603 G. PowEL ReJut. Ep. by Puritan Papist 38 The 
rockes of offence, whereat some of the ancient Emperours 
impinged. 1621 Burton A not. Mel. s. iv. 1. 1676 134/2 
A ship that is void of a Pilot, must needs impinge upon 
the ne-st rock or sands, and suffer shipwiack. 1717 J. Klili, 
Anim. (Ecen. (1738 6r The Ventricles, when they contr,act, 
impinge upon the Blood, and .. expel it. ax']']^ Goldsm. 
.Iitni. Exg. Philos (1776) 1. ij6 Provjded we know the 
yeight.s of the two bodies, and their swiftiie.ss before they 
impinged. 1796 Atwood in Phil. '/runs. LXXXVI. 130 
The inclination of the masts and sails.. and the direction 
in which the wind impinges on them. i88t Yciunc Every 
Plan fits mutt Mechanic § 1510 A flame which by means of 
the blowpipe is caused to impinge upon the charcoal. _ 
b. Said of waves of light, sound, and the like. 

167a Newton in Phil. 'Prans. VII. 5087 Tliose, when they 
impinge on any Refracting or Reflecting superficies, must ._. 
e.xcite Vibrations in the aether. rSyz Huxlev Phys. yin, 
aog The aerkal vislv&s which enter the meatus all impinge 
upon the membrane of the drum. 1878 Foster _ Phfs . in. 
ii. 397 The laws according to which rays of light impinging 
on the retina give rise to sensory impulses. 


C- /o ■ 

1614 P. Forbes Def Lawfull Ministers g 19. 35 Ijlrcy 
still reason, ab authoritate negatine, and so, doe impinge 
foully, in all the .sortes above specified. 1832 Gladstone 
Glean, IV. xxiii. 158 Here we impinge upon a dilemma 
hard as adamant. 

5 . To encroach or infringe on or itpon. 

1758 Wardurton Div. Legal. Pref, Wks. 1811 IV. S9 
Nor did the heat of reformation carry him to impinge upon 
any other of the nocturnal Rites, then celebrated in Rome, 
r 1800 Ld. Eluin in Ramsay /?e;«/«, v, (1870) 127 Had.. my 
clients been caught.. impingin’ on the patent richts. 1814 
Scott Watt, xiv, Heaven forbid thatl should do aught that 
might, .impinge upon the right of my kinsman. 1884 lllusfr. 
Land. Nexus 6 Sept. 219/1 In doing so, I should be impinging 
on the province of the reviewers. 

Hence Impinging (impi-nd.^iq) vbl.sb, stnAppl. a. 

1704 Newton Ofticks (J.),Th& y&ves& oi reflexion is not 
the impinging of light on the solid or impervious parts of 
bodies. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 390 There must be 
as many impinging particles in the one, as there are gravitat- 
ing particles in the other. 1844 Ruskin A rroms of Chace 
(1880)1.289 The power of reflection in water varies with 
the angle of the impinging ray. 


Impingement (impi-nd^ment). [f. Impinge 
-F-MENT.] The action of impinging : a. Impact, 
collision, lit. and fig. b. Ercroachment, 

1671 Trite Noncom.Co'alttAs, Prelatick exactions high im- 
pingements upon Christian Liberty. 1837 Fraser's Mag. 
XV. 7.32 The powers of reason have no similar incentives 
or impingement, but are a more direct emanation from the 
Deity, 1839 Tennent Ceylon II. vn. i. 118 This tide-wave 
itself is.. modified in its turn by impingement against the 
African continent. 1870 H. George Progr. ^ Pav. x. ii. 
(1881)450 The effect of the impingement of civilization upon 
barbarism. 


Impingent (impi-nd^ent), a. rare. [ad. L. 
impingent-em, pres. pple. otimpingereiolunvais,.^ 
Impinging. 

*759 Pringle in Phil. Trans, LI. 262 The immense 
velocity of the impingent body, a 1846 Sat. Mag. cited in 
"Worcester. 

+ Impi’nguate, V. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of late L. 
impingudre, f, im- (Im- l) -f pingu-is fat.] trans. 
To make fat; to fatten. 

i6zo Venner Via Recta v. 85 It impinguateth and causeth 
the body to waxe grqsse. x666 G. Harvey Morh. Angl. 
xviii. 214 Rhenish Wines .. do accidentally impinguate, 
1693 Evelyn De la Quint. Orange Trees 10 That the Maie 
of Wine did Impinguate, and Inrich the Ground. 

Hence Impi aiguatiiigr ppl. a . ; also f Impia- 
gna-tion., fattening. 

i6ao Venner Via Recta vii. 117 They yeeld a grosse, 
clammy, and an impinguating nourishment. 1640 G. Watts 
tr. Bacon's Adv. Beam. iv. ii. (R, Suppl.), We receive into 
the body of medicine the knowledge of the parts of man's 
DodVi of functions, .of impinguation [L. hnpin^4atione\ and 
like, a i68a Sir T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684) 16 
Physicians, .acknowledge a very nutritive and impinguating 
faculty in Pulses. 

t Impi-ngue, Obs. rare- [ad. late L. m- 
pingud-re : see prec.] ‘ To make fat ’ (Cockeram, 
1623). ^ 

ImpiOTIS (i'mpios), a. [f, L. impi-us without 
reverence (f. im-, Im- 2 + pius) + -ous ; cf. OF. 
impieux, -euse (i5-i6th c.in Godef.); mod.F. has 
impie (in Cotgr. i6ii), ad. L. impi-us.'] 

1 . Not pious ; without piety or reverence for God 
and his ordinances; presumptuously irreligious, 
wicked, or profane: a. of persons, or things 
personified. 


-.J,, -- - - — jumuious rorKC, a 

Bewford . .Have all lymde bushes to betraie thy wings. z( 
(jataker Transitbsi. 27 And who is so impious . . as to e 
thusthat-wbichhethinkethtobeGod? ai704T. Brown/ 

Ormond’s Recov. fflVs. 1730 I. 50 E’er impious plow 
M, Arnold Ess. Crit. ' 
(1875) 266 The Sunis recognise Abu Bekr, Omar and Othir 
. . and regard the Shiahs as impious heretics. 1873 Jowi 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 310 The impious, whoever he may be, oui 
not to go unpunished. ’ ' 


b. of actions, sayings, and the like. 

1373-85 Aim. Sandys Serm. (Parker Roc.) 199 If mai;i'.- 
traies should command that w'hich is impious, .we have otii 
answer well w.in anted : ‘ It is better to obey God lb.uJ 

men'. 2638 .Sir T. Hirbdrt Ti;iv (ed. 2) 338 To touch 
their mouths or meat with fingei.s i.s held absurd and im- 
piou.s. 1667 Milton F. L. v. 8ij Canst thou with impious 
obloiitiie conilemne 'I'lie just Decree of God ? 1718 I’liion 
Pleasure t)Oi At Danon’.s sliiiiie I kindle impious fl.iiiK-. 
1845 M AuRici; Mor. Philos m Encyil, Metrof. 11. O38/1 An 
impious di.sregard of all the processes of his cdticatiim. 

2. WaniHig in natural icvcrcnce and dutifulness, 
esp. to parents, rare. 

1613 PuRcuAS PUgriiHage{\()xsi \ 351 The Caspii.sliut up thcii 
p.Trents. .and there in resiiect of pictie (what more could tin 
impious doe?) starve them to death. 1783 Mobiiil Am:- 
xuortk's Lat. Diet. iv. s. v. Tullta, TJie iiiiinoiis (iauqlUct 
of Strvius Tullius, .drove her chariot over the body oi In 1 
aged falluT. 

Impio'asly (i'mpiasli), adv, [f. Impiouh a. -1 
-LY In an imjiious manner ; with impiety; with 
pre-sumptuons wickedness or profanity. 

1397 Daniel Civ. Wars v. (R.), Ungrateful times! tliai 
impiously neglect That worth, that never times again .sli.ill 
show. 1693 GongrEvi: in Dryden's Persius (1697) 40 j .‘-o 
V nbeliever.s impiously de.spise The sacred Or.idfs, in 
Mysteries. X769 E Bancroft Guiana 320 'Too m.itiy at 
the altar . . impiously enter into engagements, without intend- 
ing to fulfil tlicni. 1864 Sklat Ukland's Poems 314 My 
sacred ivy thqu hast dared profane, And impiously do.st call 
tlwself my prie.st ! 

I-mpiousness. [f. as prec. + -nes8.] The 
quality of being impious; impiety. 

1399 Sandys Enrop.’e Spec. (1632) 127 Who indeed dor 
blot out much impioii.snesse and filth. 1695 Lt). Pres ion 
Boeih. III. 173 note. The Impiousness of which Fact lie 
oidcred Papinian to excuse, 

IrQpir(e, impyre, etc., obs. ff. Empibe sb. and r. 

The usual Sc. forms in ifi-iyth c. 

1313 Douglas fEneh vi. xv. 14 To rewle the pcpill yndii 
thyne impyre. 1339-60 Colt, Lib. Cal. JB. ix, Seeing ambition 
has .sa impyrit ower their reason. 1596 Dalrymple ir. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. I, 3 Vnder the Impire of Ingland. 
Impisll (i’mpijj, a. [f. Imp sb. -f -I8II, j Having 
the characteristics of an imp; peitaining to or 
characteristic of a little devil or raischievou-, 
urchin. 

i6s2_Gaule Magastrom. 334 The news of the victory wa-, 

. .carried to Rome by Castor and Pollux . .or, as others say, 
by the Impish divels themselves. 1834 Beckforu Italy 11. 

8 Stimul.ated by imisish children. 1B76 'P. Hardy Elhel- 
beria (1890)219 Teasing and worrying with impi.shlaughti*i 
half suppiesseil. *884 Ladv Verney in Contemp. Rev. 
Oct. 550 Spiteful, impish tricks. 

Hence 1 ’inpish.ly adv., I’mpishaeSE. 

1864 Wna.STER, Impishly. 1872 Lytton Parisians ix, ii, 

' I shall have the wreath yet cried [she] impishly. 1876 
T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 303 When sclieming any plot 
of particular neatness, whidi had less emotion than impisii- 
ness in it. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Pour General, Lit. Pam. 
I. III. iii. 274 A half-witted fellow . , whom the boys . . 
impishly tormented. 

Iiupiteous (impi-tzss), a. [f. Im- 2 + Piteous.] 
Ruthless, pitiless, 

1877 .Symonds /?P 7rrt2jr. Italy, Reviv. Learn, vlii. 472 note, 
Exiled frqm home and fatherland by fate impiteous. 1882 
■ — A nimi Pigiira 140 Sole 'neath heaven’s impiteous star-.. 
1890 Univ. Rev. 15 June23i Impiteous And hateful are the 
gods, and void of ruth, 

Impiteo"U8, -tioxis, -tous, impittious, obs. 
var. Impetuous. 

Impi’tiably, adv. [f. la- 2 + Pitiably.] With- 
out pity, mercilessly, 

183s FrasePs Mag. XII. 36 The antique barriers which 
impitiably and irrevocably divided mankind into caste, 
have been swept away. 

Implacability, [ad. late L. impldcdhilitds : 
see next and -ITY.J The quality or condition of 
being implacable, 

*53* ji. vi, The implacabilltie or wrath in- 

saciable, of those two capitaities. 1673 Lady's CclIL i, iii. 
^ So to regulate their passions, that they never come 
within distance of implacability, a 1797 H- Walfole Mem. 
Geo. /"/ (1847) 1. ix. 262 His resentments were not softened 
by the implacability of their hatred to him. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist Eng. xii._lll. 167 To James unpopularity, obstinacy, 
and implacability were the greatest recommendations that 
a statesman could have. 

Implacable (implpbkab’l, -plm’kab'l), a. [a. 
Y .implacable, L. impldcdbilis , f. im- (Im- 2) + 
pldcdbilis PLACABLE. (By Spenser and Longfellow 
stressed on first (or third) syllable.)] 

1 . That cannot be appeased ; irreconcileable ; in- 
exorable ; of persons, feelings, etc. 

1322 More De Quat. Noviss. Wks, 83/1 Bering implac- 
able anger where they perceue themself not accepted. i6ri 
Bible Rom. 1. 31 Couenant breakers, .implacable, vnmerci- 
full. 1751 Johnson Rambler IAo. 163 r 3 That we should 
be harassed by implacable persecution. 1769 Robertson 
Chn i'.F(i8i3)V.in. 340 He was, bes ides, the implacable enemy 
of Bourbon. 1827 Lytton Pelham ii, If I, or any of his 
friends, was injured or aggrieved, his anger was almost 
implacable. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xvi, 325 The 
earl of Warwick remained implacable, 
b. Const, to. 

1678 Bunyan Pilgr. 1. (ed. 2) 84 They thereby shew them- 
selve.s to be implacable to good. 1785 T, Balguv Disc. 62 
The greater part of these sectaries were implacable to those 
who differed from them, 

1 2 . That cannot be assuaged or mitigated. Obs. 
1390 Spenser F. G.pi. vi. 44 O how 1 bume with implac- 
able fire. Ibid. in. yii. 35. 1667 Milton P, L. vi.6s8 Thlr 
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armor help'd their harm . . which wrought them pain Im- 
placable. i86z Loncf. /K fy'r/r/e Prel. xiii, The plunge 
of the implacable seas. The tumult of the winds at night. 

3. as s//. One who is implacable. 

_ 1748 RiciiARpsoN Clarissa (1811) III. 2 As I have ordered 
it, the flight will appear to the implacables to be altogether 
with her own consent. 

Impla'cableness. [f. prec. -i- -ness.] The 
quality ol being implacable ; implacability. 

1631 Gouge God's A rrows ni. § 82. 338 It is mens implac- 
ablenes.se which inaketh God implacable. 1677 Gilpin 
Demonol. (1867) 466 Appearances of wrath and incom- 
passionate implacableness. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8n) II xx.\. 193 The implacableness of my biother and 
.sister, .he sets forth in strong lights. 1824 Southey Bk. of 
Ck. (1841) 506 The implacableness of their political hatred. 

Implacallly (impli?i-kabli, implm-k-), [f. 
as prec. + -LY In an implacable manner ; with 
enmity or resentment that cannot be appeased. 

1631 Gouge God's Arrows i. § 66 . lop Men may thinke 
the Divine wrath to be implacably incensed. 1751-73 
JoHTiN Ecd. Hist. (R.l, It is no wonder that men of this 
temper should have worried one another .so implacably for 
hfestorianism [etc.]. 1876 Bancroft AffrA f/. IV. xvii. 
441 Burke . . pursued Chatham implacably, and refused to 
come to an understanding with him. 

t Impla-cacy. Obs.rare-'-. ^.'L.impldcdt-us 
miappeased (cf. Implacable) : see -aov.] Unap- 
peased state Of condition ; implacableness. 

_ci66o Wood Life (O. H. S.) 1.292 The smart of their 
iinplacasy. 

Impla'cement, var. Emplacement, situation, 
position, platform for a gun. 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 689 The station or im- 
placement, would confer majesty even on an inferior edifice. 
i88g Engineer 5 Apr. 281 We understand that the heavy 
steel guns are to he mounted in Moncrieflt implacements. 

Ixaplaceutal (Implase-ntal), a. and sb. Zool. 
[f. Im-2 + Placental (f. Placenta + -al) ; cf.mod. 
L. Imphcentdlia neut. pi., name of the group.] 

A. adj. Having no placenta, a tenn applied to 
the group of mammals consisting of the marsupials 
and monotremes {Jmplacentalia). 

1839-47 TonaCycl. Anal. III. 257/r The quadrupeds .. 
above defined, .are , . impl.acental. 1863 Dr.aper Iniell. 
Revel. Europe xxiit. 562 Mammals, both placental and 
implacental. 

B. sb, A mammal that has no placenta ; a mar- 
supial or monotreme. i864in Wf.bster. 

Implace'ntate, Zool. [f. Im- 2 + Placen- 
TATE ff. Placenta + -ate 2 2 ) : cf. mod.L. Impla- 
csHtata = Implacentalial\ Having no placenta. 

In mod. Diets. 

t Implai'n, z/. Obs.rare-'^. [f. Im- 1 -f ? Plain 

a., in sense ‘ plane, flat, level ’.] irans. To make 
smooth with plaster ; to plaster smooth. 

£•1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 479 Oyl dregges mixt with 
clay thou mu.st implayne [r, r. memayyinplayn] Thi wowes 
[ = walls] with. 

Implaister, var. Emplaster v. Ohs, 

t Implane, v. [ad, late L. (Vulgate) impldndre 
to lead astmy.] ‘ To deceive ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

t Impla'nitude. [E Im- 2 + L. pldnitiido even- 
ness.] Unevenness, unlevelness ; in quot. attrib. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. CMntrg. 46 b/2 The vn- 
even and iniplanitude collocation infeireth payn and recur- 
vation in the loyncte. 

t Impla*nk, 7/. Obs.rare~°. [iM-h] Hans. Ho 
enclose with planks, 

i6ti Flobio, Inassare, to imboord or implanke. 

Implant (impla-nt), v. Also 6 emplant. [a. 
E. implanfer to insert, engraft, etc. (.also emplan- 
itr to plant), f. im- (Im- to Plant.] 
irons. To plant in, insert, infix. Chiefly /arr., 
To be set, fixed, or embedded in something, e.g. 
as a crystal in a matrix of another kind. Also r^. 

154s Raynold Byrth Mankynde 17 Before they emplant 
them self in the hedde of the stoone. _ 1578 Banister 

Hist. Man 1. 15 The Opticke Sinew. .is implanted into the 
middle of the eye. £11705 Ray (J,), Another cartilage, 
capable of motion, by the help of some muscles that were 
implanted in it. 1811 Pinkerton I, 169 Patrinite 
sometimes occurs in globular masses, implanted in other 
rocks. 183X R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 75 The Teeth .. are 
small bones, .implanted in the alveoli of both jaws. 

2 . To fix or instil (a piinciple, desire, opinion, 
etc.) in one. Chiefly pass. : To be firmly fixed or 
inherent in. (The ordinary use.) 

a 1341 Barnes Wks. (1573) 323/1 They are both inclina- 
tions ol nature, implanted of God. 1603 Timme Qiiersii. i. 
ii. 6 The diuine vertue which God hath put and implanted 
in all creatures. 1794 Sullivan yiew Nat. II. 389 Gravity, 
attraction, repulsion . . are not powers implanted m matter, 
or pos.sible to be made inherent in it. 1820 Scott Abbot i, 
So deeply is the desire of offspring implanted in the female 
hrea.st. 1887 Bowen Virg. Mneid iii. 249 Take these words 
of the prophet — implant them deep in j'our heart. 

•j* b. To engraft (a bud). Also Ji ^. : cf. Implan- 
tation 3. Obs. rare. 

1660 Sharrock Vegetables ti Till such time as the buds 
then implanted may be fast cemented. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 30 Requiring men to be better Christians 
before they come to Christ, than commonly they prove after 
they are implanted into Christ. 

3 . To set in the ground; to plant. Also fig. 

x 6 io W. Folkingham A rt of Survey t. iii. 6 It implies that 

either the ground is very fertile in generall, or that they are 
implanted In Plots Sympathizing with their Natures. 1633 


P. Flctcucr Purple Isl. xii. Ixxx, Upon her cheek doth 
Beauties self implant The freshest garden of her choicest 
flowers. J7S3 L. M. tr. Du Roscq's Accompl. IVonian I. 180 
Those [herbs] which thegardiner implanteth. 1845 Stephen 
Comm. Laws Eng. (1874) II. 215 Trees, while still implanted 
in the ground, aie parcsil of the fieehold. 1868 Helps Real- 
mah viii. (1876) 208 Had implanted the seeds of fatal disease. 

b. With inverted construction ; To plant 
(ground, etc ) •with something, rare. Also f^. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempl., N. T. iv. xxxiii, Break up 
the fallowes of my nature, implant me with grace, piune mee 
with meet corrections. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ni. Wks. 
(1847) 503/2 Minds well implanted with solid and elaborate 
breeding. 1812 H. & J. Smith Horace in Loud, izt Your 
heir . . May fell your groves, implant the lawn. 

Hence Impla'nted. ///. a., inseited, introduced; 
infixed ; Impla-nting vbl. sb. = Implantation. 

159s Southwell Si. Peter's CompL 72 What change of 
place can change implanted paine? 1397 Middleton in 
Farr S. P. Eliz (1845) II. 536 Wisedomes haruest is with 
follie nipt . . Her fruite all scattered, her implanting ript. 
1620 Granger Div. Logike 40 The nighest end of Baptisme, 
is our implanting into the body ofChrist. 1861 Mill Utilit. 
44 Whether the feeling of duty is innate or implanted. 

t Impla'ntate, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. type Htn- 
planidt-us, pa. pple. of *impla 7 itdre to Implant.] 
Implanted. 

1630 Charleton Paradoxes 34 There is a Magnetisme . . 
everywhere implaiuaie in, and proper to, naluiall bodies. 
Ilia. 56 Both the implantate and influent spirit depart hand 
in hand together. 1631 Biggs New Disp. r 164 Their 
original inherent and implantate vigour. 

Implantated, ppl. a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ed ^ .] 

1833 Maynk Expos. Lex., Implantatus, applied to those 
crystals which aie attached by one of their ends to the walls 
of an excavation hollowed in a rock : implantated. 

Implantation (implants* -Jan). \p..Y .implan- 
tation, noun of action f. implanter to Implant.] 
The action or process of implanting the fact or 
manner of being implanted. 

1 . Anat. The insertion of an organ, muscle, etc. ; 
esp. as to its manner and place. Cf. Implant v. i. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 13 The implantation of the 
teeth is not in one, as an other sheweth. 1613 Crooke 
Body of Man 815 They [two muscles], haue but one tendon 
and one implantation. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 62 
Ending in that part wherein the anteriour implantation of 
Temporal Muscle arLseth. 1854 Owen Skel. Teeth in 
Circ. So., Organ. Nat. 1. 270 The teeth of the sphyrasna are 
examples of the ordinary implantation in sockets. 1890 H. 
Ellis Criminal iii. 67 An implantation of the ears farther 
hack than is normal. 

2 . The action of planting or setting in the ground. 
Also fg, Cf. Implant v. 3. 

a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vii. viii. § 7 To make such pro- 
vision for the direct implantation of his church. x6^o Brief 
Disc, Put. Hist. Europe -s-s By saving of Noahs family to 
preserve a .seed’ for the implantation of a new. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Implantation, one of the six_ kinds of 
transplantation, used by some for the sympathetic cure of 
certain diseases, [Process described.] a 1B17 T. Dwight 
Theol. (1830) 1. V. i35_The vegetable world . . from its first 
implantation in the soil to its full growth. 

1 3 . Engrafting. Ohs. rare. 

1632 Warren Unbelievers (1654) 23 The Gardners knife., 
cannot cut off a branch, nor be helpful to the implantation 
of it, without the hand of the Gardner. _ 1660 Sharrock 
Vegetables 66 Apricots and Peaches, being secured upon 
their own stocks, will admit implantation unto another also. 

t b. fg. Theol. ‘ Engrafting ’ into Christ. Obs. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xi. 99 Hence we reade so often 
, . of a Spirituall Implantation unto him [Christ] by Faith. 
a 1655 Vines Lord's Snpp. (1677) 213 Baptism is first foe 
insition and implantation. 1702 C. Mather Magn, Chr. 
HI. I. App.(i8s2)345 Asiraier’s preparation for, implantation 
in, and salvation by, the glorious Lord Jesus Christ. 

c. Path. The engrafting of a morbid or malig- 
nant growth. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 538 The observations of 
Hauser have thrown some light on the implantation of 
cancer on the ulcer. Ibid. 725 These [growths] are to be 
regarded . . as examples of successful implantation or graft* 
ing of particles of malignant growth. 

4 . The introduction and fixing of a principle, 
idea, etc. in the mind. Cf. Implant v. 2. 

1633 H. More Antid. Ath. (1662) 26 The implantation of 
the Idea of God in the Soul. 1669 Gale Crt Gentiles i. iv. 
25 This desire of Navigation found a kind of natural im- 
•plantation in these Phenicians. a 1708 Beveridge Thes. 

Theol. (1710) I. 362 The implantation of Christ’s righteous- 
ness in sanctification, taking away the implantation of 
Adam's sin in us. 1875 E. White Life in Christ v. xxviii. 
(1878) 47S_The moral judgment which is oftentimes appealed 
to by Christ as a correct rule of deciaon, because of divine 
implantation. 

6 The firm placing or planting of the foot. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 59 By the protrusion and 
implantation of which [the muscular foot] into the soft bot- 
toms of the ponds and streams in which these cieatures 
[fresh-water musseU] live. 

b. Surg. (Set quots, ) Also attrib. 

18S6 Syd. Soc. Lex., Implantation,- the planting of a new 
sound tooth into the cavity from which a decayed one has 
been removed. Also, the engrafting of pieces of epidermis 
on the surface of an ulcer to promote skin formation. Ibid., 
Implantation, medicamenial, the introduction of solid sub- 
stances into the structures of the body, either to destroy a 
morbid growth or to produce a general therapeutical effect. 
Ibid,, Implantation needle, an instrument invented by Bruns 
for the practice of hypodermatic implantation. 

Implanter (impla'ntaj). [f. Implant v. + 
-EE ^.J One who or that which implants. 

1633 H, 'iAo'Kz Antid. Ath, i. v. § 2. 17 There is an active 


and actual knowledge in a man of which these outward 
objects are rather the re-minders than the first begetters 01 
iinplanters. 1883 A, H. Savcf. in Conteiup. Rext, Sept. 392 
The implanter oflove in the hearts of men. 

Implaster, obs. var. Emplastee sb. and v. 
Implastic (impla'’stik),«. rare~^. [f. Im-2-p 
Plastic.] Not plastic, rigid. Heace Xmplasti'- 
city, implastic quality or condition. 

1822-34 Good' s Study Med . (ed. 4) IV. 143 Labour delayed 
or injured from implasticity .. of the soft parts. Ibid. 145 
Cases of an implastic rigidity. 

Implastration, var. Emplasteation, Obs. 
Implate (impl,?‘-t), v. rare-°. [f. iM- 1 H- 
Plate sb."] trans. ‘ To put a plate upon as a 
covering ; to sheathe ; as, to implate a ship with 
iron’ (Webster^ 1864). 

tlmplausibi’lity. Ohs. rare. [f. next + -ity.] 
The quality or condition of being implausible ; 
want of plausibility. 

a z6^g.\VoTTON in Reliq. (1685)671 No doubt he had ob- 
tain'd a very important Office in this State, but for the 
implausibility of his Person. 1776 G. Campbell Philos. 
Rhei (1801) I. I. V. 175 Implausibility may be surmounted. 

Implausible (implp-zib’l), a. [f. Im- 2 4- 
Plausible.] 

f 1 . Not woithy of applause; personally unac- 
ceptable. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit., After his death him seuer- 
ally succeeded, .histwo Sons, Harold and Hardy Knought ; 
Either of them implausible and burdenous to the English. 

2 . Not having the appearance of truth, probabi- 
lity, or acceptability ; not plausible. 

rti677 Barrow A'pt'w. (16831 II. xxvi. 369 By so impotent, 
so implausible and improbable means. 1730 Swiet Vind. 
Ld, CartereiNhs,. 1761 III 190 Nothing can better improve 
political schoolboys than the art of making plausible or im- 
plausible harangues against the very opinion for which they 
resolve to determine 1788 G. Campbell Four Gosp. (1807) 
II 84 This, though not implausible, is mere conjecture. 
1794 Burke Petit. Unitarians Wks. 1842 II. 475 When 
they mingle a political system with their religious opinions, 
true or false, plausible or implausible. 

Hence Implatfsibleness, implausibility ; Im- 
plau’sibly adv . , not plausibly. 

1818 Todd, Implausibly. 1846 Worcester, Implausible- 
ness. Dr. Allen. 1894 Erf/nzt' .SA. I, 75 That which is al- 
ready fair is complete, it may be urged — urged implausibly. 
Implea<ch (impU’tJ), v. poet. rare. Also 6 
em*. [f. Im -1 4 Pleach.] trans. To entwine, 
interweave. Hence Iniplea'ched ppl. a, 

1397 StiAKS. LoveVs Compl. 205 Behold these tallents of 
their heir [=hair] With twisted mettle amorously empleacht. 
j829‘ Tennyson Thnbucioo 224 The fragrance of its compli- 
cated glooms And cool impleached twilights. 1863 Swin- 
burne Poems Ball., Two Dreams 175 Where the green 
shadow thickliest impleached Soft fruit and writhen spiay 
and blossom. 

Implead (impir-d), v. Forms : a, 4 en-, 4-5 
emplede, 5-6 emplete, 6-9 emplead. iS. 5-6 
implede, -plete, 6 ymplead, 7 impleade, 6- im- 
plead. [ad. AF. en-, empleder= 0 ¥, etnpleidiej , 
-pledier, -plaidier, etc., f. em- (Em-, Im- l) -4 plai- 
dier (F. plaidef) to Plead.] 

1 . irans. To sue (a person, etc. ) in a court of jus- 
tice, raise an action against. Now only arc/z or Hist. 

a. [1292 Britton i. xii. § 6 Et voloms, qe touz prisouns 
soint a touz responables a ceux qi les enplederount taunt 
cum eux serount en prisoun.] 1387 Trevisa Higdeti (Rolls) 
VII. 481 Kyng Stephene was . . i-swore. . i>st he wokle enplede 
no man for his owne wordes. 1389 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 84 
No brother ne sister of yis gylde ne enplede okerin no place, 
for no dette ne [respas. a 1400 Ibid. 361 3ef a foreyne em- 
pledy Jje tepynge c 1300 in Amolde Chroti. (1811) 33 That 
none of y” fiaunches of the forsayd cite be empleted at ouv 
eschequer [etc.]. 1539 in Strype Ref. I. App. viii. 21 
The kings . . tenants in chief shall not be empleadid in the 
ecclesiastical! court. 

(3. 1458 in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) I. xxii. 322 
Wherfore I charge Robt, my sone . . that he never vexe, 
implede, ne greve the forsaid Sir John. 1464 J. Paston in 
P. Lett. No. 492 II. 163 Persones abill to plede and to he 
impletid. 1323 Fitzherb. Surv. i3Thesemaneroftenauntes 
shall nat plede nor be impleded of their tenementes by the 
kynges writte. i6tr Bible Acts xix. 38 If Demetrius and 
the craftesmen .. haue a matter against any man, the law is 
open, let them implead [i?. V. accuse] one another. 1765 
Black.stone Comm. I. xviii. 475 After a corporation is so 
formed and named, it acquires many powers . . As . . To sue 
or be sued, implead or be impleaded. 1879 Farrar St. 
Paul xxxii. II. 57 Brethren who . . might be impleading one 
another at law before the tribunal of a heathen Praetor, 
tb. To plead or prosecute (a suit). Ohs. rare. 
1354 Act I <5- zPkil. 4 - Mary c. 8 § 35 The Title of all 
Lands .. is . . in your Courts only to be impleaded, ordered, 
tried and judged. 

f 2 . To arraign, accuse, impeach. Const, of. Ohs. 
a 1600 Hooker Eccl. Pol. vi. iv. § 10 To implead the truth 
of this history, Cardinal Baronins allegeth that Socrates, 
Sozomen and Eudsemon were all Novatianists. _ a 1658 
Cleveland Gen. Poems (1677) 143 , 1 implead your Highness, 
. . as Accessary to my Guilt. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1747) HI. 72 They were accused and impleaded by subtil 
and insinuating Orators before the Tribunals of their Erie- 
mies. 1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy^ IV. 174 The life 
and fame of an innocent woman were impleaded. 1846 
Landor Iwag. Conv. Wks. II. 193, I can easily pardoij a 
smile if thou empleadest me of curiosity, 

3 . In various nonce-uses belonging or related to 
Plead v. t a. To allege as a plea. fb. To en- 
treat. c. To plead with. d. To plead for. 
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i6s3 T. Wall God’s Rev. ngsi. JSneiines Ch. 20 Saul_ had 
never impleaded the intent of sacrifice . . had it not yeilded 
him some hope to wipe off the guilt of his disobedience. 
1682 New Ne^us from Bedlam 13 Now he laltes Hell and 
the Devil . . And them impleads for to inspirchhs Mu.se. 1839 
Bailey Festns v. (1852) 60 Let monarchs . . remember they 
are set on thrones As representatives . . to implead with God 
aiid man. C1850 Rossetti Banie ^ Circ. 1. 11874! 137 How 
niay.st thou be counselled to implead With God thine own 
misdeed, And not another’s ! 

t[ence Implea’ded ppl. a., Implea’ding vil. s/>. 
174a Francis Horace, Odes ii. i, O Pollio, thou the gieat 
delence Of sad, impleaded innocence. 1861 Pearson Early 
Mid. Ages Eitg. xxviii, Twelve others . . who were to 
declare upon oath with whom the impleaded property lay. 
187s Stubbs Const. Hist. HI. x.\. 497 Redress for the im- 
pleading of a member'during the session, 
tlttipleadable (implrdab’l), £!.1- Obs. 

PLEAD II. + -ABLE.] 

1 . That may be sued (as a person) or prosecuted 
(as a suit). 

1S70-6 Lambarde Peraml. A'dwi (1826) 113 They be im- 
pleadable in their owne townes also, and not elsewhere. 
1681 Tidal S. Colledge 5, 1 am a Free-man of London, and 
I am not impleadable . . any wheie out of the Liberties of 
the City, 1724 R. Welton Sid>st. Chr. Faith 234 The re- 
bellious and dislo3ml .. are impleadable at a twofold bar. 
1818 Cruise (ed. a) V. 117 They vyould by that means 
become frank fee, and not impleadable in his court. 

2 . Capable of being pleaded or made a jilea. 

1648;. Gtlses, Might ovet coming Right 33 Those 

actions . , shall be as impleadable by men. 1701 Lottuell 
Briif Rel. (1857) V. 26 That no pardon be impleadable to 
any impeachment in parliament. 

timplea’dable, Obs. [f. In- 2 Plead- 
able,] Not to be pleaded against, or met by any 
plea. 

1607 Dekker Flit’s Coi/jur. (1842) 48 In what a lament- 
able condition therefore stands the vnhappie prisoner ; his 
inditement is impleadable, his evidence irrefutable, the fact 
impardonable, the iudge impenitrable. 1614 T. Adams 
Fatal Banquet ii.Wks.i86i-2 1. 196 An impenetrable judge, 
an impleadable indictment, an intolerable anguish shall 
seize upon them. 

timplea'der. Obs. [f. Implead n. -1- -erI.] 
One that impleads, sues, or prosecutes another ; a 
prosecutor, accuser, or impeacher. 

. ^ ^S77 S'8 T- Smith Commoniu. Eng. (1633) log In all 
judgements being two parties, the first we call the impleader, 
.suiter, demander or demandant or plaintife. 1698 S. Clarke 
Script, fust. ill. 13 Who is my adversary ? (my impleader, 
or he that enters an Action against me). 1770 Hist. Duelling 
3 (T.) The Gomhette law . . allowed the expedient of duelling 
to those impleaders, whom the administered oath tooffenders 
did not sufficiently .satisfjL 

+ Implea'sing, a. Obs. rare. [f. I m- 2 Pleas- 
ing.] Unpleasing, unpleasant. 

j6o2 Carew Cornwall 6 i a, Let me lead you fiom the.se 
impleasing matter.s. <11613 Overbury A Wife (.1638) 103 
Impleasing to all, as all to him. 

Impleat(e, var. Implete g., filled. 

Xmpledge (imple'd^),®. Also 6-7 empledge, 
(6 5 'a implaidge). [f. Em- or Im- ^ + Pledge. 
An Anglo-L. implegidtiis occurs in the Laws of 
Hemy I, suggesting that an Anglo -Fr. emplegier 
may have been in use. Cf. , plegier, 12th c.] 
frans. To put in pledge; to pledge, pawn; to 
give as security ; to engage. Also rejl. 

a. 2548 Hall Ckron., Edw. /H239The countye.. which 
hynge Charles . . had before engaged, and einpledged to 
duke Philip. 1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. (i6.j.i) 147 
Whosoever he he that raarrieth a wife, empledging his faith 
unto her by a ring. 

1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^ Slae 1453 Implaidging 
and waidging Baith twa thair lyvesformyne. «i6s6Ussmer 
Poiuer Princes ii. (1683) 185 They have not onely impledged 
themselves the one into the other upon Earth, but also to 
God in Heaven, 1814 Scott viii, This aus- 

picious mom, That bids the daughter of high Lorn Impledge 
her spousal faith to wed The heir of mighty Somerled. 1881 
Swinburne d/ary i. ii. 49 The great life's gage of 

Enriand ; in whose name Lie all our own impledged. 
tlraple^, v. Obs. rare~‘*. In 7 implefle. 
[f. L. imple-re (see Implete) -f -py.] To fill 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Implement (i-mplz-ment), sb. Forms : 6 yu-, 
ymple-, (imply-, empell-, hympyll-), 6-8 im- 
pliment, (7impell-, emploi-, imploye-), 5- im- 
plement. [app. ad. L. implemenium a filling up 
(f. impure to fill ; see Implete) taken in the sense 
of ‘ that which serves to fill up or stock (a house, 
etc.) ’ ; in which sense implementa occurs in an 
Anglo-L. letter of 1 541 (see sense i below) and 
may have been in considerably earlier use. Of OF. 
emplemeni, from empler to fill, fill up, Godefi'oy 
cites only one example, in sense ‘ filling up, fulfil- 
ling, completing The word was evidently some- 
times referred to Employ w., and so confused with 
employment, as if=‘ thing employed or used’.] 

I. 1. pi. Things that serve as equipment or out- 
fit, as household furniture or utensils, ecclesiastical 
vessels or vestments, wearing apparel or ornaments, 
etc. In sing. An article of furniture, dress, etc. 

[Cf. Letter of 1541, Rymer, XIV. 723 Cum omnibus et 
Omni mod is vasibus, jocalibus, ornameutis, bonis, catallis, et 
Impiementis.] 

*454 F. Wills (1882) 132 Reparacions and impiementis 
owe to the .. Cathedral Chirche of seynt powle. 1496-7 


Act 12 Hen. VI f c. 13 § 12 All other goodes nnd imple- | 
mentis of Houshold to be used in Iheii House-.. 1505 ni 
Eng. Gilds (1870) 327 Here ffolwyth the ymplemeiites of 
the Taylourys halle. 1532 Hervef Xenophon’s Uottseh. 
(1768)36, Iconsideied, howe great abouiitlaunGe of imp''- 
imentes was .in that smalle vessele. 1366111 Peacock Eng, 
th. Eurniiure (1S66) 77 Item one pax one cuiitt one vail , 
with all othei empellmentes of supcrsticion. 1610 f . God- 
win Bps. of Eng. 218 He left for an implement of his house j 
at Ely a woouderfull sumptuous and costly table. 1641 
Margate I'ar. Registerxn iMacni. Mag. XLIH. 196 A note 
.of such goods and imployements as are helonginge to the . 
parishe church of St.John’s y‘‘ Baptist, in the Isle of riianett. , 
•At 1636 UssHLR .4 w;/. VI. (1658) 522 To defray this, they weie 
.forced to . . make their women club their attyring imple- , 
ments, to make up the sum. 1687 A. LovFll tr. 'Thei'enoTs 
Trav. I. .110 All the Sea-men have Capots, and it seems to , 
me to be .so neces.sary an Implement, not only’ for Sea-men, 
hut for all that travel by Sea. <11779 WAHHuinoN Div. 
Legal. II. iv. Wk.s. 1788 I. 253 A golden hough, we see, was 
an important implement, and of very Lomplicated intention 
ill the shews of the Mysteries. 1848 Mus. Jameson Sacr. 

4 Leg. Art (1850) 36 They wear the .stole and alba as dea- 
cons, and bear the implements of tlie mass. 1831 U. W ilson 
Preh. Ann. (1863) H. iv. ix. 465 T'he use of the consecrated 
hell as one of the most essential ecclesiastical iinpleinents. 

fig. <<1621 J. King in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. S?-,. xxxix. 

4 Dispose of your bodies and souls, and all the implements 
of them both. 

■\ b. In more general sense ; Requisites. Obs. 
i6qi R. Johnson Fingd. Commw. (1603I 38 More 
implements then a spacious sea coast aie incident to this 1 
Iiusiiies ; he must have plenty of timber and cordage ; be 
must be furnished with a people piactised in sea afl'aires 
[etc.]. 1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 132 Watm-, 
cordials, and all necessai-y implements being brought, Miss 
Bath was at length lecovered and placed in her chair. 

2 . pi. J'he apparatus, or set of utensils, instru- 
ments, etc. employed in any trade or in executing | 
any piece of work ; now chielly in agricultural 
implements ar as a synonym of 'tools’; frequent 
as a generic term for the tools, weapons, etc. used 
by savage or primitive man, as Jiint impktnenis. 
In sing. A tool, instrument. 

1538 Lelano /tin. 111 . 114 King Henry the vij. .erectid 
. . 3 great Bruing Houses with the Implementes to serve liis 
Shippes. 1367 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 202 In the .same 
garner, .vj gaddes of yron. .Other implements in the sayme 
garner. 1612 Chaiman Widdoiues T. Wks. 1873 Nh 7^ 
My stay hath been prolonged With hunting obscure nooks 
for the.se emploiments [a crowbar and a halter). i6i6 Surfl. 

& Markk. Country Farme 533 Thus you see the diuersitie 
of plowes .. now it is meet to know the implements belonging 
to their draught. 2641 Termes de la Ley, Implements, . . it is 
u.sed for thingsof necessary use in any tradeor mystery, which 
are implyed in the practice of the said trade. 1724 Swift 
Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1733 VI. ii. 49 Wood hath, .his tools 
and implements prepared to coin six times as much more. 
1767 A. Young Faint. Lett, to People 310 He should make 
drawings of every machine and implement of husbandry 
that differs from those of his own country. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 204 An artisan, who had all the implements 
necessary for his work. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Lect. v. 152 It 
is a great mistake to suppose that implements of stone were 
abandoned directly metal was discovered. 
fig. 1643 Milton Tetrach. (N^s. (1847) iS/'i Those 
Sciential rules, which are the implements of instruction. 
186a Goulbijrn Pers. Relig. v. iv. (1873) 088 The imple- 
ments with which Christianity works. 1867 Mill Inaug. 
Addr. 7 The neces.sary mental implements for the work 
they have to perform. 

b. Applied to a person ; cf. instrument, tool. 

1628 Ford Lonei*’s Mel, ii. ii, I am Trollio, Your honest 
implement. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 11. xiii, This, .man was a 
most useful implement to us everywhere. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 115 The Messenger .. was an Implement in hLs 
Master's Hands. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, iv. I. 511 
That meanness which marked them out as fit implements of 
tj’ranny. 

H. 1 3. Something necessary to make a thing 
complete ; an essential or important constituent 
part. Obs. rare. 

1632 Lithcow 'Trav. I. 14 The Clergy, which are the two 
parts of the inhabitants, (besides the Jewes and Curtezans, 
whicli are the greatest implements of the other third pait). 
1630 Fuller Pisgah iv. vi. loi Becau.se they have utterly 
lost the mystery of making the blew ribband, .an essentiall 
implement of the fringes. 

4 . Sc. Law. Fulfilment, full performance (cf. 
Implement v. 1 ). 

17^ Erskine Princ. Sc, Law (1809) 334 Obligations may 
he dissolved by performance or implement. 1862 Shirley 
Nitgx Crit. iv. 195 Such conditions are clearly inconsistent 
with the duties . . and it may fairly be doubted . . whether 
implement of them could be enfoiced. 1868 Act 31 dl- 32 
Vict. y. 100 § 54 Such note shall not have the effect . . of 
excusing obedience to or implement of the interlocutor re- 
claimed against. 

m. 5. aitrib. and Comb. Implement-bearing 
= Implemektiferods. 

1862 lUustr. Lond. News 5 July 22/1 The implement and 
cattle departments were laid out with a masterly hand. 
1872 Sir j. Evans Anc. Stone Implements xxii. 426 '^I'he 
deposition of the implement-bearing hed.s. .extended over a 
very considerable space of time. 1891 Dk. Argyll in xtqtk 
Cent. Jan. 26 Vigorous attempt-s have been made to treat 
all implement-bearing gravels as fluviatlle. 

Implement (i-mpUment),zt. Chiefly 6 ’f. [f. 
Implement j5.] 

I . irons. To complete, perform, carry into effect 
(a contract, agreement, etc.) j to fulfil (an engage- 
ment or promise). 

Gillies of Balmakexvan 23 (Jam.) This was 
an obligation incumbent upon him, which the petitioners 


were entitled to insist that he .should implement. 1833. Jr, < 

3 4 4 Will. It’, c. 46 § 90 The dcLice or Older of court In . 
iiot been duly implemented. 1863 At lx. .Smith Sttmnt. 
Skye II. 138 He had seen the hoatinoii, and fully imple- 
mented his piomlse. 1879 Tunes a.- Nov. (Mr. Ghulslmu- 
in .Scotland), On that day .. Mr. Gladstone is expected to 
implement no fewer than thiee eiigageiiieius._ 

b. To carry out, execute (a [iiecc of work). 

1837 Winrtoc'K, etc. Bk. Trades, Optician (i8.)2i 334 Anv 

.similar invention whioh he may he employed to implemeut 
for the contrivers. 

c. To lullil, satisfy (a couciilion). 

1837 Nichol Cycf. I'hys. Sci. 63/1 The chief piei liaiiii al 
requisites of the barometer me iiupleuieiited in such an 
instrument as the following. 2870 R M. Flugjlsdn Elect! 

38 How are the conditions oftlieimo electricity implemented 
by the materials ’of the earth? 

2. To complete, fill up, atijiplcmenl. 

1843 Burton Benihamiana Bit Projects for Implementing 
w.iges by pauper relief. 1833 Bain Senses V hit. iii, iv 
g 15 (1864) 604 The hearer iTui.st implemeiu the pioce .s, by 
the force of liis own mind. 

3. To provide or fit witli impiemeiits. 

1886 Edin. Rev. Oct. 362 Whether armed for defence, or 
implemented for industry. 

Implexaeutal (.iiupIiTne'ntal), a, [f. Lmi'li'- 
Ment sb. + -AL.] "Of the iialure of an im])lement or 
implements: fa. Essentially constituent ; b. In- 
strumental, practicnlly effective. 

1676 Marvh.l Gen. Councils ’SSks. 1875 IV. 154 All llu- 
ill that could have come of it would have been, thin suih 
kinds of bishops should have piaved le.ss imidemenlal. 1746 
W. Hohsi.ev Aon/ (1748) I. ai A Statesman proper to govern 
■this Impleiuental Common-wealth. 1874 15iisiiNn.i. T'o)- 
givencss ij? Law iv. 220 The threefold substance of doiitiim- 
here set forth is to he his [the Holy -Spirit'.s) iiiiplemetitai 
power. 

Implementiferous (iimpl/inenti-fem.s), a. 

, Geol. [f. asprec. -4 -(i)feuous.] Containing (.stone i 
I implements used by early man. 

I iMi Nature XXIII. 604 The well-known and acceptf'ii 
implementiferous river-gravels. 1894 J. Giiikie Gt. he .tge 
(ed. 3) 64 ,onote,Th& valley.s containing the implemeiiiiferous 
deposits. 

f Imple’se, var. emplese, Empless, to plea.se. Sc. 
c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 1477 To suLcme all fkr 
one nis modir dere wil cal, & implese hyre with hartly wit 
& lef [lare syne & serwe hyre til. 

t Imple'te, a. Obs. [ad. L. implct-us, ])a. pplc. 
of implore to fill up, f. im- (Im- 1 ) -f *-ple-re to till.] 
Filled, replete {/with something). 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. 8 b, A Citie, iinpleate with ine.stim- 
able treasure. 1397 h- tr. GuillcincaiTs Fr. Chiriirg. 
25/2 A little kinde of spoone full and implete with poultler of 
corrosiuB; 1694 J. T. in Phii, Trans. XVHI. iii, 1 foiiiiiL 
..its Vesicles impleat with a grumous Blood. 

Implete (imph't), v. [f.S. [f. L. implet-, pjil. 
stem of implete (see prec.).] trans. To fill. 

1862 N. y. Independent 31 July 4 It was the purpo.se 
of Mr. Calhoun .. to implete the Government silently with 
Southern principles. 1886 Beecher in Homilet. Rev. 
(U. S.) May 421 He [GodJ impletes all lands, all breadths, 
above, below, everywhere. 

Implete, obs. var. Implead. 

Impletiou (imjfir Jan), [ad. late L. impletidn- 
em, noun ot action from implere : see Impletk ff.] 
1 . The action of filling; the condition of being 
filled ; fullness. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. r. (1877) 104 Dooth not the 
impletion and sacietie of meates and drinks prouoke lust? 
1646 Sir T. Brownf. Pseud. Ep. nt. xvi. 145 Upon a , . 
plentifull impletion there may perhap.s succeed a disruption 
of the matrix. 1650 Greenhill Ezekiel 72 Impletion— 
when the Spirit . . fills the heart of any with Divine graces 
and influences. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 1. 146 
The stomach and bowels have been accustomed to the 
stimulus of food, and a certain degree of impletion. 1863 
H. James Suhst. Sf Shadenu xv. 256 The depletion of his 
[man’.s) natural pride and self-seeking in order to his sub.se- 
quent spiritual impletion with all Divine gentleness peace 
and innocence, 

t 2. Julfilment, accomplishment (of prophecy). 

1613 T. Adams Leaven 100 The impletion of scriptures, 
w'h had .so prescribed of him. 1681 H. More Exp. Ban. 
App. ii. 293 Ihe impletion of that Prophecy is .. already 
past. <2 1716 South Serm. (1744) X, 197 The very literal 
impletion of the prophecy. 

3 . Bot. The filling up of the disk or cup of a 
flower with petals, by the conversion of stamens, 
nectaries, etc. into petals; the ‘doubling’ of a 
‘ single’ flower, whereby it becomes Jlore plena. 

J; Mrod. Bot. i. xx. (ed. 4) 61 The Impletion 
of Simple Flowers, is by the Increase either of the Petals, 
or of the Nectarinm. 

Hence Imple’tionist, one who advocates imple- 
tion or filling up : see quot. 

2883 Sat. Rev. 14 Apr. 464 Two general views on that 
question [Scotch crofters].. may be summarized by the two 
vvords impletionist ' and ‘ depletioni.st Ibid., The iin- 
pletionist recommends . . lowering of rents, increase of 
p^turage privileges, ‘rooting in the soil ', and all the rest 
of It, 

t Imple ’tive, a. Obs, rare. [f. implet-, ppl. 
stem ot implere (see Implete g.) + -ivE.J Having 
the quality of filling. 

1647 Lilly Chr, Astral, xliv. 270 Such [medicaments] as 
calefactive, warme^ and impletive. 1677 Gale Crt, 
G&ntiles\v» 14 The Divine Bonitie, .saith Proclus ..is, .im- 
of althings and conversive of althings into itself. 

T Ixuple'tory^ Ohs, rare'~\ [f. as prec, 
-1- -OUT.] Characterized by fulfilment. 
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*®47 T ■'APr Comm. Hehr. x t 8 An Impletory remission, 
as now in tlie new Testament, not a promissory, as under 
the old. 

+ I'mplex, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. itnplex-ns, 
])a. jjple. of implectej'e to entwine, f. im- (Im- + 
plect?re to twist, plait. (Cf. ¥. implexe, 1 7th c.)] 
Involved ; having a complicated plot. 

1710 Addison Spect. No. 297 r 2 The Fable, .is, according’ 
to Aristotle’s Division, either Simple or Implex. It is called 
Simple when there is no change of Fortune in it : Implex, 
when the Foi tune of the chief Actor changes from Bad to 
< lood, or from Good to Bad. 1779-81 Johnson Z. F., Ctnvioy 
Wh.s. II. 60 'I'he fable is plainly implex, formed rather from 
the Odyssey than the Iliad. 

t Implex, z'. Obs. rare. [f. L. implex-., ppl. 
oi implectere •. see prec.] trans. To entwine. 

*635 A. Stafford Fern. Glory cvij, These forme thy Ghyr- 
lond. Wherof Myrtle green . . is so implexed, and laid in, 
between. 

1 " Implexed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. prec. or L. im- 
ple.x-tts Implex a. + -ed 1.] Entwined ; also Jig. 
Involved, complicated; = Implex rz. 

a 1619 FoTHURnv Atheom. ii. ill. § 3 (1622) 219 The often 
iteration, and implexed application of the termes, of One, 
and Many, and Being. 1678 Cudwori h lutell. Syst. Pref. 2 
A concatenation or imple.xed series of causes. 

timple'xion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. im- 
plexion-eni, noun of action from implectere \ see 
Implex.] Comjrlication, intertwining. 

i678_Cudvvorth Intell.Syst. u ii. § 22. 97 The mutual 
occursions and rencounters of atoms, . their cohesions, 
implexions, and entanglements. 

Imple'xous, a. Bot. [f. L. -implex-us (see Im- 
plex «.) + -ous.] ‘ Entangled, interlaced’ (ZVcnj. 
Bot. 1866). 

timple'xure. Obs. rare. [f. L. implex- (see 
Implex a. ) + -ure.] An infolding, a fold. 

1578 B.tNisTiiH nut. Man viii. too Nature, .hath engrauen 
lhe.se cornet ed implexures, that in them the thinne Mem- 
hran.. might insinuate it selfe. 

Impliable (impbi-ab’l), a.l rare. [f. Im- 2 + 
Pliable; cl. F. impliable.'\ Not pliable; in- 
fle.xible. 

a 1734 North Exam, r, ii. § 2 {17401 32 All Matters 
rugged and impliable to the Design must he suppressed or 
corrupted. 1831 Fraser's Mag. I V. 320 The impliable and 
disjointed stuff they aie obliged to render into tolerable 
English. 

I'mpli'able, a.’^ [f. Imply v. + -able.] Cap- 
able of being implied. 

rtxSds Isaac Taylor (F. Hall). [In mod. Diets.] 

Implial (implai-alj. rare. [f. Imply v. + -al 
11.5: after denial.] An act of implying ; impli- 
cation. 

1846 G. S. Faher Lett. Tractar. Secess. Popery 116 Let 
us test the amount of this ineie implial. 

t Impli’ance. Obs. rare. [f. Imply zt. + -ance.] 
The action of implying; implication. 

i677_R. Cary Chronol. ii. ii, in. viii. 237 Their Magistrate 
in Chief, at least 8 Years before this Convention, which 
must be the Apostle’s impUance. 

t Impli'cament. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. fw- 
plicdnient-iim entanglement, f. iniplicdre : see Im- 
plicate and -MENT.] Entanglement. 

C14S0 tr. De Imitaiionew. viii. 4g_ Be pure and fre wibin- 
fur)je wijjout implicament or incombraunce of eny creature. 

t I'mplicancy. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. type */;7Z- 
plicdniia, f. impliedre : see Implicate v. and -ancy. 
Cf. F. implicance (i7lh c.).] Entanglement, con- 
fusion ; contradiction of terms. 

1638 Chillingvv, Relig. Prot. i. v. § 60. 276 He gives such 
evident reason of them, (which can hardly be done to prove 
implicancy true) that whereas you say, he will never be able 
to salve them from contradiction [etc.]. Ibid. vi. § 2. 325 That 
science and knowledge, .are Synonimous termes, and that a 
knowledge of a thing absolutely unknown is a plain implic- 
ancy, I think are things so plain, tliat you will not require 
any proofe of them. 

Implicate (i'mplik^t), ppl. a. and sb. Also 
6 implicat, -plycate. [ad. L. impliedt-us, pa. 
pple. of impliedre ; see Implicate v.] 

A. adj. 1 , Intertwined, twisted together ; also, 
wrapped up 7 vitli, entangled or involved in. Now 
rare. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. p. Ixii, The history 
of Scotland is sa implicat with the history of Ingland, that 
[etc.], igss Eden Decades 157 As the lycertes are imply- 
cate in the tayles of the vipers. 1583 Stubbes Anat.Abus. 
1.(1877) r29 The poore man is so implicate and wrapped in 
on euerie side. 1672 Phil. Trans. VII. 5134 The Veins 
appear to be strangely intangled and implicate. 1846 
Dana Zooph. (1848) 273 Folia aggregated, and crovvdedly 
implicate. 

+ 2 . Involved, intricate. Obs. 

iSSS Eden Decades gS What this implicate Hiperbole, or 
aduancenient meaneth. 1588 Fraunce Laiviers Log. n. ii. 
87 If you resolve such implicate propositions thus [etc.]. 
1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose ii. 6 Wee see so mani- 
fold, so implicate, so confused questions of philosophic. 

B. sb. f 1. Entanglement, confusion : cf, Im- 
plicancy. Obs. 

1638 Sanderson Serm. (1854) 1 . 181 It seemeth then to be 
a mere implicat, a contradiccion in adjecto, to say that a 
thing is sold, and yet for nothing. 

2 . That which is implied or involved. 

1881 A. B. Bruce Chief End Rewl. vi. 266 But even ivitli- 
out consulting the Scriptures we can determine for ourselves 


the speculative implicates of revelation. i88;j Maudsley 
Body Wilt j. vi. 95 The implicate of the moral imperative is 
not liberty but constraint. 1884 Faihbairn in Contemp. Rezi, 
360 The doctrine and its implicates must simply be stated. 

Hence f I'mplicately by implication. 

c iSSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 152 It is in no other 
translation expressedly, but. .it is there implicately. 

Implicate (i’mplik^'t), v. [f. L. impliedt-, 
ppl. stem of impliedre to entangle, involve, connect 
closely, etc., f. im- p- pliedre to fold, twist.] 

1 . trans. To intertwine; to wreathe, twist, or 
knit together ; to entwine, to entangle. 

1610 Holland Catnden's Brit. i. 550 The boughes and 
arnies of trees twisted one within another, so implicated the 
woods together that [etc.]. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes ,5- 

Qnal. 402 [They] implicate, and intangle themselves together 
so, as to make, as it were, little knots. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. ix. § 3 (1819) 113 Owing to the muscles employed in 
the act of deglutition being so implicated with the muscles 
of the lower jaw. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 
353 The vaiious descriptions of wiiework in which the open 
spaces are of fanciful forms, require to be carefully im- 
plicated by the hand. 

fig. 1885 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp. Rev. Apr. 551 
The artist . . takes up . . two or more views of the subject m 
hand ; combines, implicates, and contrasts tViem. 

f \i. fig. To entangle mentally, to confuse. Obs. 

1625 Shirlev Love-tricks in. y, Good men of the jury . . I 
will not implicate you with ambages and circumstance.s. 

e. To entwine (things non-material) in ox with 
(other things). 

1826 E. Irving Babglon \. ilntrod. 35 The church is a 
polity . . wherewith he is to implicate all hi.s hopes, desires, 
and prayers. 1836 H. Coleridge AkrrZA Worthies IntvoA. 
(1852) 20 The interests of individuals are so implicated in 
those of the community, that [etc.]. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. 

Bible ii. (1875) 81 Christianity was not designed to be .. 
implicated with the fortunes of any earthly polity. 

2 . To involve : a. To involve in its nature or 
meaning, oras a consequence or inference ;. to imply ; 
to comprise. 

1600 W. Watson Decachordon vu. vii. (1602) 195 Other- 
wise it implicates a contradiction. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennf-Tt 
Beggar Girlll. 103 Old Frazer . . had . . filled the office of 
looker at Castle Gowrand — a phrase that implicates the com- 
bined duties of steward and bailiff. x8o2 Mrs. E. Parsons 
Myst, Visit II. 223 So much reseive and mystery, .assuredly 
implicated something wrong. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. v. 
(1867) 109 If these doubtful opinions implicate inquiries 
which the unlearned can never prosecute. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. cj- It, frnls. (1872) I. 59 There ■was never any idea of 
domestic comfort .. implicated in such structures. 1896 
Howells Impressions ^ Exp. 284 That first lesson of civi- 
lisation which my words implicate. 

b. To involve (a person) in a charge, crime, 
etc. ; to bring into actual connexion with ; to show 
to be concerned. (Also without construction.) 

1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvi, These ruffians, who 
have dared to implicate that innocent victim, in the charge. 
1808 Pwos. Sources Mississ. iii. App. 78 Duplicity.. in some 
degree always implicates the chaiacter of a military man, 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. I. 503 In no_ conspiracy 
against the government had a Quaker been implicated. 1855 
Milman Lat. Chr. vi. iii. (1864) III. 442 Each party strove 
to implicate the other with the name of an odious heresy. 
1870 Freeman Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) I. App. 721 The En- 
comiast, .does not say a word implicating Eadiic. 

e. To involve or include in the operation of 
something,; to affect or cause to be affected in the 
action of something. 

1798 T. Jefferson Wzit. (1859) IV. 242 Your feelings have 
no doubt been much implicated by it. 1859 VLii-i, Liberty 
V. (1865) 60/2 This question presents no difficulty, so long as 
the will of all the persons implicated remains unalteied. 
1880 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat ^ Nose I. 144 It is much 
more rare for the muscles of the larynx and trunk to be 
implicated [in diphtheria] 1887 A hen. ^ Neurol. VIII. 633 
The brain is pathologically implicated in insanity. 

Hence I'mplicated ppl. a., inwoven, involved, 
intertwisted, entwined, etc. lit. and jdg.; I'mplicat- 
ing ppl. a., intertwining. 

111693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xxxvii. 308 The implicating 
Involutions and Fetteiing.s of Gins. 17^ Fawkes Descr. 
May (R.l, Tlie painted biids their cunning fabrics made, 
Or on the oak, or implicated thorn. 1821 Shelley Promeih. 
Unb. II. iv. 87 The implicated orbits woven Of the wide- 
wandering stars. 1832 Austin fizirispr. (1879) I. vi. 324 
Whei e the performance of either of the promises is made by 
either to depend on the performance of the other, the several 
conventions are cross or implicated, 

t I‘mplicateiiess. Obs. rare. [f. Implicate «. 
-1--NESS.J Thequalltyofbeingimplicate; intricacy. 

1685 H. More Paralip. Prophet. 103 [Argumentsl with- 
out any implicateuess or operosity from Authentic Testi- 
monies. 

Implication (implik^’Jan). [ad. L. iinplicd- 
tion-em entwining or entangling, noun of action f. 
impliedre to Implicate. Cf. F. implication (i6th 
c.) complicity, contradiction.] 

1 . The action of involving, entwining, or en- 
tangling ; the condition of being involved, en- 
tangled, twisted together, intimately connected or 
combined. Also fig. 

_ 1:1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manliode iv. xii. (1869) 182 Seculere 
implicacioun and worldliche ocupacioun. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man vni. izi Comparable to the implications of the 
sinewes of the arme. *623 Cockeram, Implication, a wrap- 
ping in, or intangling. a i63S_Naonton Fragni. Reg. (Arb.) 
43 Sir Thomas Parrot . . married a Lady of great honour, of 
the Kings familiarity, which are presumptions of some im- 
plication. i6s9 Stanley Hist. Philos, xiii. (1701) 600/x By 


implication of some Atoms cohering mutually to one anothei. 
1728 Earuery ti. Burnet’s St. Dead I. 27 Distinguished 
from the corporeal machines and the implications of matter. 
1832 Austin lurispr. (1879) I . vi, 325 A convention bilateral 
is formed by the implication of several unilateral conventions. 
1843 J- Mahtineau Chr. Life tiSfi?) 14 The mystic impli- 
cation of his nature with ours. 

2 . The action of implying ; the fact of being im- 
plied or involved, without being plainly expressed ; 
that which is involved or implied in something else. 

1581 W. Charke in Confer, iv. (1584) Bbitj, Inferred in 
the scriptine by good proofes of consequence and implica- 
tion. 1657 Cromwell Sp. 21 .A.pr. in Carlyle, It is but an 
implication, it is not determined. 1701 Norris Ideal World 

I. ii. 35 Here, .is a plain implication of an intelligible human 
nature. 1790 Paley Hot a; Paul. Wks. 1825 III, 129 He 
does not say this is different from ordinary usage — this is 
left to implication. 1836 J. G 1 lbert Chr. A tonem. iii. (1852) 
63 Fact.s, of which the clear implications can by no paily 
be denied. 1S79 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. 8 7, 20 These 
implications of the Evolution-Hypothesis, we shall now see 
harmonize with the leading moral ideas men have otherwise 
reached. 

b. By implication : by what is implied though 
not formally expressed, by natural inference. 

ff*SSS.HARPSFiELD/>zrwi:eyA:.e._kY// (Camden) 35 Though 
not by ‘express words, yet by implication and meaning. 1615 

J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 54 It follovves by implication that 
amongst posterity, some one must have precedence. 1793 
T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) IV. 36 It does not give it to 
France, either expressly or by implication. 1870 Freem.-in 
Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) I. App. 659 The Chronicles . .seem to call 
him Ealdorman by implication. 

3 . The piocess of involving or fact of being in- 
volved in some condition, etc. 

i873‘T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2I 173 This impli- 
cation of the lymphatics is much more marked than in the 
sarcomata [etc.]. 1897 Allbutt Syst. Med. III. 17 The 

younger the sufferers [from acute rheumatism] the greater 
the liability to cardiac implications. 

Implicative (i’mplik<2'tiv), a. and sb. [f. Im- 

plicate V . -IVE.] 

A., adj. Having the quality of implying; tending 
to imply or implicate. 

i6o2 Fulbecke 2nd Pt. Parall. 17 The receit of such 
goodes into the Inne is an implicatiue promise, that the 
goodes shall be safe. 1818 Colebrooke Treat. Oblig. Con- 
tracts I. IS Implied or implicative contracts aie such as 
leason and justice dictate. 1847 Lewes /fwA Philos. (1S67) 
I. 94 That existence and knowledge were identical and 
mutually implicative. 1872 F. W. Robinson Bridge of Glass 
1 . 1, ix. 124 The words . were more in pity for the man . . 
than implicative of any thought for himself. 

t B. sb. That which implies ; a statement or 
writing implying something more than it expressly 
states. Ohs. rare. 

1589 Puttenham Eng, Poesie hl v. (Arb.) 163 This 
Eglogue..was misliked . .as an implicatiue, nothing decent 
nor proportionable to Pollio his foi tunes and calling. 

Hence I’mplicativelytitfzt. (?<7 /m,), by implication. 

1579 J. Stubbes Gaping GitlfE iv b, Which, as a former 
fayth, is implicatively excepted in any truce with an infidel. 
1^2 Fulbecke Pandectes 82 Such thinges as aie not ver- 
ballie forbidden, are implicatiuelie permitted, a 1676 Hale 
Hist. Placit. Cor. xli.x. § 2 (Mason) Virtually and impli- 
catively, and by necessary consequence, it takes away clergy 
..in all those cases. 

t I’Miplicatory, Ci. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -oiiY.] Of entangling nature or character. 

1642 Viezv Print. Bk. int. Observai. 3 A Laboriiith of im- 
plicatory and inextiicable Errours. lyoSJ. Sergeant . 4a. 
Chapter (1853) 38 To suppose that tlm brief, . does not con- 
tain a sense implicatory and destructive to itself. 

Implicit (impli’sit), a. Also 7 implicite. [a, 
E. wiplicile or ad. L. implicit-us, later foim for 
impliedt-us Implicate ppl. a.] 
fl. Entangled, entwined, folded or twisted to- 
gether; involved, Obs, 

1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 767 Epithets .. given to 
snakes , . as . . green, infolded or implicit, horrible. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii, 323 The humble Shrub, And bush with 
frizl’d hair implicit, a 1803 Beattie Hares 92 No hand bad 
wove the implicit maze. 

fig. 1614 Lodge Seneca, Epist, 239 How pleasant and 
e.xpedite the life of those men is that follow them ; how 
bitter and implicite theirs is that have beleeved opinion more 
then truth. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 117 Manner of 
handling, which is double, viz. .. infolded, or unfolded; im- 
plicite, or explicite. 

f b. Involved in each other ; overlapping, Obs. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. y. _§ 8 The uncertainty of 
heathen chronology, when . . implicite yeais are given out 
for solid. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 284 They took 
implicit years for solid, and placed those Kings in a suc- 
cession which weie contemporary with one another. 

2 . Implied though not plainly expressed ; natur- 
ally or necessarily involved in, or capable of being 
inferred from, something else. Implicit fmiciion 
(see quot. 1892). 

1599 in Harington Nngx Ant. 57 Yet, because it is but 
implicit, I send again to know more clearly. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 366 Magike . . whicli is by expjicite or 
implicite compact with Divels. 1665 Manley Grothts' Lozu 
C. Warns 133 And the King of France, had with hi.s 
promises, and some implicite threats, commended his 
Brother herein. 1720 Waterland Eight Serm. 237 The 
Scripture-proofs of the Eternity of God the Son, are. .either 
implicite and indirect, or explicite and direct. 1816 tr. 
LacroiN Diff. <$• Int. Calculus 160 Treating the subor- 
dinate variables as implicit functions of the independent 
ones. 1876 Geo, Eliot Dan. Der. i. ii, Might she not be 
going in to buy something which had struck her fancy 'i 
This implicit falsehood passed through her mind. 1892 J . 
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Kdwards Diff. Calathis t. § 8 (ed. 2) 3 If the function be j 
not expressed directly in terms of the independent variable 
. . the function is said to be implicit. 

tb. Of persons having some implied quality : 1 
Virtual, though not professed or avowed. Ob^. 

i6io Donne Pseudo-Marlyyxs^ One may bee an implicite 
martyre, though he know not why he died. 1633 Earl 
Manch. Al j\lo}uio (16361 114 Deferring^ as well as presum- 
ing, makes many men implicite Atheists. 1660 Buhney 
KepS. Auipoi/ {i66r) 130 All the kings of the Earth joyn their 
mutual forces for the Crown, when they design justice ; they 
are implicite confederates. 

C. Of ideas or feelings : Contained in the mind 
without being clearly formulated j yague, indefinite. 
Now rar^. 

i 6 sp Gentf. Calling (1696) 107 Men take up -general and 
iinphcite prejudices. 1664 Butler Hnci. ii. i. 547 Tis no 
implicite, nice Aversion T' your Conver.sation, Meine, or 
Person. 1690 Locice Hunt. Und. t. ii. (1695) ii The Under- 
standing hath an implicit Knowledge of these Piinciples, 
but not an explicit. 1738 Hume Hunt. Nat. i. § 15 Views 
and sentiments . . so implicit and obscure that they often 
escape our strictest attention. 1863 Geo. Euor Rmnola 11. 
iii, Tito’s implicit desires were working themselves out now 
in very explicit thoughts. 

d. Viltually or potentially contained in. 

1657 Burton's Diary 11828) II. 371 All those things were 
implicit in my eye m the oath. 1848 Kingsley Saint’s 
I'rag. II. viii, To evolve the ble.ssing implicit in all heaven’s 
chastenings. 1874 Sayce Comjiar. Philol. vi. 245 The un- 
developed conceptions that lay implicit in it have been 
severally marked off one from the other. 

3. Implicit faith ( =eccl. h.fdes impliciia), faith 
in spiritual matters, not independently arrived at 
by the individual, but involved in or subordinate 
to the general belief of the Church.; hence, resting 
on the authority of another without doubt or in- 
c|uiry ; unquestioning, unreserved, absolute. So im- 
plicit belief.^ confidence, obedience, submission, etc. 

[i6ot Bi>. W. Barlow Def. Prot. Relig. 70 Fidevt tut- 
plicitam, a faith involved and folded within the Church 
beleefe. 1603 A. Wotton Anstv. Pop. A-riicles 29 Their 
ftdes implicita, their Colliers faith, which teaches them to 
beleeve as the Church doth, but never instructs them, .in al 
the sqverall matters of beleefe.] 1610 Donne Pseudo- 
Martyr Pref. C iij a, The implicite faith and hlinde assent 
which you were u.sed to give heretofore to the spirituall 
supremacy. Ibid- 19s The implicite obedience imagin’d to 
bee vowed to the Church in baptisme. 1640 Quarles 
Knchind. iv. Ixxxix, Hee that beleeves with an implicite 
faith, is a meere Emprlcke in Religion. 1647 Clarenoon 
Hist. Reb. vi. § 388 An implicit Reverence_ for the Court, 
1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 30 An implicit respect 
paid to the laws of the land. i8zo 'W. Irving Sketch Bk. 

I. g8, I would place implicit confidence in an Englishman's 
description of the regions beyond the cataracts of the Nile. 
1845 M. Pattison Ew. (i88g) I. 16 The Frank .. learned 
with implicit belief his faith from the mouth of the Rontan 
priest. i86g Freeman Norm. Conq. IlL xii. 244 These 
glaring contradictions, .are quite enough to hinder us from 
putting implicit faith in a single uncorroborated detail. 

fb. Hence (erroneously) : Absolute, unquali- 
fied, unmitigated, as in implicit ignorance, Obs, 
i6zs Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Arb.) 429 When the Peace 
is grounded, but vpon an implicite ignorance. 1:1645 
tlowELL Lett. (1650) II. II. 23 Piince Maurice .. hath a 
limited allowance ; nor hath he any implicit command when 
he goes to the field. 1651 Biggs New Disp. l* 268 An 
implicite ignorance of a true and adaequate remedy. 

c. transf. Of persons ; Characterized by implicit 
faith , credulity, or obedience. ? Obs. 

1694 R. Rfanck jWw. (1812)095 This curious Dish 

Implicit Walton calls the SwaUow-Fi.sh. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. vi. Ciyw) 78 Too implicite in adhering to our 
Education, or in Submitting to the Dictates of others. 
rti734 _ North Exam. iii. vi. § 92 (1740) 491 Many are 
implicite under what is called Authority. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (i8ii) III. Ixii. 362 Be implicit. Am I not your 
general? 1826 Lamb Elia Ser, 11. Popular E'allacies, Men 
are not such implicit sheep as this comes to, 

^ ? Confused with, or a mistake for, explicit. 

1727 Philip Quarll 29 Pray be implicite, what King have 
we now? 1752 Fielding Amelia Wks. 1775 X. 49, I am 
very implicit you see ; but we are all among friends. 
Xmiplicitly (impli-sitlil, adv. [f. prec. -t- -LY Si.] 
1. By implication ; impliedly, inferentially. 
i 6 io Donne Pseudo-mariyr'Jii, § 33. 215 All circumstances 
by which they labour to .. infirrae the zeale of our side 
. .doe appeare in them directly or implLcitely. 1651 Hobues 
Govt. 4- Soc. xiy. I 8. 217 Every civill Law hath a penalty 
annexed to it, either explicitly, ordmplicitly. 1602 Bentley 
Boyle Lect. i. 6 He that denies this, doth implicilly deny 
his Existence. *775 Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 33 We virtually 
and implicitly allow the institutions. 1^2 .H. Spencer 
first Print. 11. Jv. § 53 (1875) t74 A certain conclusion is 
implicitly contained in certain premises explicitly stated, 
fb. Not professedly or intentionally. Ohs. 

1625 Donne Serm. 3 Apr. 43 Hee -that does good 
ignorantly, stupidly, inconsiderately, implicitely, does good, 
hut hee does that good ill. 

t 2. In an involved or confused maimer. Obs, 

163S MkdeE/. to Twisse 15 July, Wks. (1672) tv. 828 We 
have not (or but very implicitly and. obscurely) reduced that 
ancient Commemorative Sacrifice of Christians. 

3. With implicit faith, confidence, submission, 
etc. ; unquestioningly. 

1650 Hobbes De Corp, Pol. 132 There may be more 
Obedience required in him that hath the Fundamental 
Points explicated unto him, than in him that hath received 
the same but implicitly. 1662 J. Davies Mandelslo's Trav. 
96 The young Prince implicitely crediting what was told 
him by his F avourite. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 497 p t They 
would lay by their animosities implicitly, if he bid them be 
Vtiends. 1788 Reid Active Powers m. ii. (1S03) 549 They 


believe implicitly whatever they are told, i860 Maury 
Phys. Geog. dTivt (Low) ii. § ii3The slightest impulse .. is 
immediately felt and implicitly obeyed. 

Impli'citliess. [/. as prec. -f- -NKsa.] I'lic 
quality of being implicit ; implicit belief or obedi- 
ence ; unquestioning character. 

1679 Jenison’ Popish Plot 39 I.et us wholly resign our 
belief to blind implicitencss. 1696 Br. of London Charge 
20 Lest, .by too much Implicitness we suffer Error to grow 
upon us. 1751 Charac. Sir R. Steele in Town Talk 11790) 
i48This implicitness of coiiductis the great engine of Popery 
framed for the destruction of good nature. 1864 S. Wii.nEii- 
loRCE Ess. (1874) I. 387 The Chinch of England . . bows to 
its every sentence with the implicitness of Faith. 

i'Impli'city. Obs. pare. [2 a. h'. implicit^ 
((iotgi.J, irreg. f. implicite, L. impliciins : cf. com- 
pheite, Complicity.] Entanglement, complication, 
involution. 

160Z Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (i6ia) 390 Fortune, that 
had so long time fauoured this noble Faniilie, now wrought 
it into a long-lasting implicitie of mischiefs. i6n Cotgr., 
Imphciti, an implicitie, intanglemeiit. 

Implied (implGrd),yij5/. a. [f. IMPLY w. -f -udE] 
Contained or stated by implication ; involved in 
what is expressed ; necessarily intended though not 
expressed : see Imply zi. Often in legal phrases as 
implied contract (see quot. 1767 ), trust, warranty, 
etc. : see these words. 

1529 More Comf. agst. Trib. 1. Wks. 1146/1 Vndcr a 
certame condicion, either expressed or implied. 1665 Glan- 
vii.i. Scepsis Sci. 26 The umplyed assertion that the Soul 
moves not the body. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. i. 8 
Founded upon a tacit and implied assent, fbid. xxx. 443 
ImpI ied [contracts] are such as reason and justice dictate, and 
which theiefore the -law presumes that every man under- 
takes to perform. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. viii. 
663 Under the implied as well as declared expectation that 
he would supply what had been remiss, 1875 Jowltt Plato 
(ed. 2) 1 . 393 [He] has entered into an implied contract that 
he will do as we command him. 

Impliedly (impbi-edli), adv. [f. as prec. -f 
-LY ^.j By implication, implicitly. 

c 1400 ApoL Loll. 17 pis sentence is cleie. .and publischid 
expresly & ympli^ehly. C1449 Pixocic Repr. 11. v. 164 It 
is ther yn impliedli hi Holi Scripture leeful. a 1603 T. Cart- 
wright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 664 Although not cx- 
presly, yet impliedly to a sufficient understanding. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. iv. 63 This statute does not prohibit, 
but rather impliedly allows, any innocent recreation or 
amusement. 1884 SiiiC. S. C. Bowen in Law Times Rep. 
L. 217/2 The Act itself .. does not say so in words, but it 
says so impliedly. 

Impling (i’mpliq). rare. [f. Imp sb, -i- -ling.] 
A little imp. 

_ 1780 E._B. Greene tx. Apollmi. Rhod. iv. 206 There hiss- 
ing impling.s boast their noxious birth. 1835 Beckford 
Recoil. 179 Withered hags, and meagre implings. 

+ ImplO'd, 11. Obs. rare. [f. Im- f -i- f) Plod &.] 
trans. To cause to plod, to involve in toilsome 
labour. 

1609 Lady Boyle in Lisvtore Papers Ser. n. (1887) I. 83, 
I am not imploded in commonwelth bisness as you are. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 19 The meer implodding and sadding thy 
thoughts. Ibid. 124 An heart overmuch implodcled in the 
earth. 

Implode (implJii-d), w. [f. Im- 1 -i-L. plddere, 
plaudere to clap, after Explode; cf. Implosion.] 

1. intr. To burst inwards (cf. Implosion i). 

1881 Tait in Nature XXV. 92 This bulb implodes, then 

the pressure is applied to the interior of the protected bulb, 
which, in its turn, explode.s. 

2. trans. To utter or pronounce by implosion. 
Hence Implo-dent, an implosive sound (Funk). 

ImplOTable, a, rare. [f. Im- 1 + L. plorabilis 
lamentable, or f. Imploiie j;. - f- - able.] 
fl. Lamentable; =Deplokable. Obs, 
tS 3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 444 The grit ouirthraw and 
thirling of his ring,, .To him all tyme wes so iraplorabill. 

2. That can or may be implored. 
Imploration (implor^-Jon). [a. obs, F. ipi- 
ploration (i 6 th c.),or ad. L, implordtion~ein, noun 
of action from mtplordre to Implore.] 

1. The action of imploring ; tearful supplication, 
earnest beseeching, 

1577 Ff.nton Gold,_ Epist. 109 Dauid vsed no other 
solicitor for theremouing of Gods wrathe, then the Implora- 
tion of a penitent heart. 1613-18 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 6 Their implorations preuailed not. 1658 Cokaine 
Poems, Let. to Ld. Mohun (1669) 81 The fluent Singer . . 
would In imploration for__Aide grow old. 184'! Catun 
N . Anier.Ind.pZ^^) II. Iviii. 243 Their earnest implorations 
for divine forgiveness and mercy. 1889 Lyman Abbott in 
Chr. Y.)io Jan. 48 With the outcry of despairing 

imploration. 

t2. Deploring; lamentation. Obs. rare. 

_ 1607 Toyissix Four-f. Beasts(x 6 ^Z) 163 In token of their 
innocency, and imploration of their own weakness, 

’t' Implora'tpr. Obs. rare ~ L [Agent-noun in 
Latin form, f. implorare to Implore; cf. obs. F. 
implorateur (i 6 th c.).] One who implores or 
supplicates. 

160a Shaks. Ham. -i. iii. 129 Meere iinplorators ofvnholy 
butes, Breathinghke sanctified and pious bonds. The better 
to beguile. t 

Imploratory (impVratori), a. rare. [f. as 
piec. ; see -oky.] Of imploring or beseeching 
nature. 

1832 Examiner 241/ 1 The tone of Lord Grey’s speech . . 


is depressed and imploratory. 1837 Carlyli: blisc. I.ss., 
Diam. Neckl. vii. (1872) V. 164 On the vist of March goe , 
off that long cxculpatoiyimiiloialory letter. 

jmplore tinqilbou), V. Also 6 Sc. imploir. 
[ad. L. implorare to invoke or entreat with teais, 
t. im- (iM- 1) -t- plorare to veep, lament. Cf. F. 
implorer (R. Kstienne, 1541 )).] 

1. tratis. a. To beg or pray for (aid, favour, 
pardon, c*lc.) with tearful or touching entreaties ; 
to ask for in supplication ; to beseech, f huimcrly 
sometimes with ivi'O obj'ects. 

c 1540 tr. Pol. P’erg. Eng. Hist. (Camdi'ii) I. 67 He 
himselfe imploringe the assist-aunce and fiitlie of Caithii- 
mandua. 1563 \Vw 3 ,\^v Four Acoir Wks. 18.SR 

1 . 131 Ilaif we nochtiu.st cause to imjdoir the glace of God ? 
1632 J, Hayward tr. Biondt's kromena 15-’ Hi e might 
plainely discetne her dolorous gestuie in the act of im|ilor- 
ing his succour. 1654-66 Lu. UiainuY P<irt/iein,s.sa 11676) 
640 Peiinit me to implore you the iiroinise that 1 shall leccive 
no worse usage from you. 1687 Diiyui n hind 4 in, 117 
My dally biead is literally iniploi’il, 179T Mi'S. Raiici ii 1 1 
Rom. barest \h\. He thiew himself at her fort to imploie 
forgiveness. 1849 Macaulay Hist._ hng. vii. II. 224 He 
was perpetually surrounded by suitors iiiipluiiiig his no 
terest. 

b. To beseech, entreat, petition (a person) with 
deep emotion (to do something). 

1603 .StiAKS. Mens, for PI. i. ii. 183 Implore her. .that sfic 
make friends To the strict deputie. 1707 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Lett, to Anne ll'orHey a M.ay (.ihSyi 1.37, I hav « 
alieady told you 1 love you, and impluied you not to foi- 
get me. 1838 Lyt ton Alice 1. x, ‘Talk not thus, 1 imidore 
you, Icvilyn.' 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. xii. 118801 
204 'J'lie ladies of the homschold .. implored him, with teaii 
in their eyes, not to leave them. 

c. To utter as a supplication, rare. 

1853 C. Bronte Villette xvi, ‘Do not Ft me think of 
them too often, too much, or too fondly’, I implored. 

2. intr. To utter touching &up])lications. 

1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv, 55 Implore, ndoie, thow 

indefiore, 'I'o mak our oddis evytie. 1632 Litikiow Tia: , 
vm. 351 Holding up my hand, and imploiliig for our Ibe .. 
Flence Implo'red ppl. a. 

1659 Milton Civ. Power Eccl. Causes Wks, (1847) 413 A, 
I distrust not, through God’s implored assistance, tu make 
[it] plain by these following arguments. 

TImplOTe, sb. Obs. rare. [f. jirec. vb.] An 
act of imploring ; imploration, entieaty. 

1590 Spenser A. Q. ii. v.37 He. uigetl soie. With perciiig 
wordes and pittifnil implore, Him h.isty to aiisv. 1607 
Barhy-Brcake (1877) 29 Whose sudden .sight her Fathers 
life-strings crackt, And falling downe, lie ended his implore. 

t Implo’remeut. Obs . rare. [f, iMi’LOKi; 
V. -h -MENT, J = ImBLOUATION. 

1611 CoTCR., Regueste, .. intieatie, prayer, beseeching, 
inuocation, iinplorement. 

Implo'rer. rare, [f. as prec, -b -Eiik] One 
who implores. 

1611 CoJCR., Implorateur, an implorer, beseecher [etc.]. 
c i 6 xt Chapman Hind Ep, Ded., 'The niost Imnihle aiul 
faithful implorer for all the graces to your highnesse eternised 
by your diuine I-Iomer. 1690 Boyle C'/in Firtuoso n. \Vk^. 
1772 VI. 717 Those assistances, that God gives the faithful 
ii^loreis, to enable them to obey and please hint. 
ImplO’rixLg', vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -t- -INO L] 
Suppucation, beseeching. 

1611 Cotgr., Imploration, an imploring, . . beseeching. 
1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 513, I made many 
pressing implorings to suspend a little longer my retuiii. 
1896 in Daily News 27 May 7/4 We knelt at the '1 hione of 
the King of Kings with humble and earnest iniploiing. 

ImplO’ring, [f. as prec. + -ing Thai 

implores or supplicates. 

1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 197 The fair So- 
phonisba, not as a Tryumphant Mistus, but .an imploring 
Prisoner. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng I. 307 He tlirew him- 
self in the most imploring manner upon his knees before his 
uncle. 1829 Southey All for Love vi. xxi.x, Hi.s iniplor- 
ing eye Bespake compassion. 1866 G. Macdonald A «;i. Q. 
Neighb. xxvi. 11878) 452 She gave him one imploring look. 

Hence Imploringly adv., in an imploring or 
supplicating way; Imploring'neBS, imploring 
■quality. 

1810 _ Southey Kehama x. ix, She stretch’d her hands 
imploringly. 1863 Mrs. WmrNEY Faith Gartney xxxvi. 
334 Threading her way with a silent imploiingness among 
the thiong. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. I.xv, His voice 
took an affectionate imploringness. 1881 H. James Portr. 
Lady xxxvii, ‘ What on earth has he done to her? ’ he asked 
again imploringly. 

Implosion (implffu-^^an). [n. of action from 

Implode ; cf. Explosion.] 

1 . The bursting inward of a vessel from external 
pressure. 

1880 W. B. Carfenter in x^ih Cent. Apr. 615 A sealed 
glass tube containing ain having been lowered (within a 
copper case) to a depth of 2,000 fathoms, was reduced to a 
fine powder almost like snow, by_ what Sir Wyville Thomson 
ingeniously characterised as an implosion. 

2. Phonetics. (See quot. ) 

1877 Sweet Handbk. Phonetics % 224 The implosion con- 
sists in closing the glottis simultaneously with the stop 
position, and then compressing the air between the glottis 
stoppage and the mouth one. 

Implosive (implau-slv), a. and sb. Phonetics. 
[f. as prec. after Explosive.] a. adj. Formed by 
implosion, b. sb. A sound formed by implosion. 

1877 Sweet Handbk, Phonetics § 224 Implosive Stops. 
1880 Sayce Inirod. Sc. Lcing. iv. 285 Of the same nature 
as the clicks are the implosives peculiar to Saxon German, 
where no distinction is made between d and t, or 6 and p. 



IMPLOSIVELY. 

1890 Svvnr.T rrinicr P/toneiics § go Some sounds are pro- 
duced without either out- or in-breathing, but solely with the 
air in the throat or mouth. The ‘ implosives ' are formed 
in the former, the suction-stops or ‘clicks ’ in the latter wa3’. 
Hence Iiuplo’sively adv. 

1877 SwF.nT Hmidbk, Plio 7 ictics § 22 ^ In Saxon German 
there is no distinction between ( and d, etc., both being 
half-voiced, with the stop formed implosively. 

Imploy, -er, -ing, obs. forms of Employ, etc. 
ri46a Fortkscui! <5- Lhn. Mon. viii. (1885) 126 The 
kynges owne money, wich he mey than imploye to ojjer vse. 
i«.-i772 [see E.vpr.ov v,]. 
imploy, var. of Imply ; see Employ 5. 

+ Xmployable, a. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. im- 
ployable, f. im- (Lm- -1- player, plierto bend, Ply.] 
Inflexible. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. i. 2 The effect of a couragious 
and imployable minde. Ibid. 408 Perswasion. .of the fatall 
and imployable prescription of their dayes doth . .embolden 
them in danger.s. 

t Imploy meut. Ohs. rara ~ '. [f. imploy Im- 

ply -p-ment.] Implication, entanglement. 

XS98 Florio, Impiego, an imployment [1611 an infoulding, 
an imployment]. 

Imployment, obs. form of Employment ; 
also, by confusion, of Implement. 

t Xmpllime, a. Obs. 7 -are. [ad. L. ittiplumis, 
f. itn- + plnnia feather, Plume.] Unfea- 

thered, unfledged. 

IS36 Bni.LENDKN Crow. Scot. (1821) I. p. cxi, Thocht thow 
pas furth, as bird implume, to licht. 1658 Pmt.Lirs, Im- 
plume, bare, without feathers. 

f XmpltL’me, w.l Obs. 7 'are-°. [?f. prec., or 

its source; cf. Implumed.] (See quot.) 

1604 Cawdrey Tadle Alph.^ Iviplmne^ to pull off the 
feathers. 

Xmpluine (implh 7 -m), tt.- rare. =Emplumez». 
2, to plume, to feather. 

1611 \V. Parkus Ciirtaine-Dr. {1876) 28 That like to Iris 
had of late implum'd His curled branches. i838 Swin- 
nUHNu in ig^/i Cent. XXIII. 318 Swan-soft feather.s of snow 
with whose luminous buiden the branches implumed Hung 
heavily. 

Xiu.plu‘in.6d, a. rare. [f. Im- 2 r Plumed ; cf. 
Implome a. and Unfeathered, unfledged ; 

deprived of feathers. 

1604 Drayton Owl (R.l, The poor implumed birds.. Can 
point and say, This feather once was mine. 1605 A. Wili.et 
Hexaplci in Genesbi Ded., I_ . . haue brought forth my im- 
plumed and vnfeathered birds, 1784 R. Bage Bai-hain 
Downs I. 346 The implumed biped, lord of the earth. 1819 

H. Busk Vesiriad i. 367 Plum’d or implum’d the biped you 
despoil. 

+ Xmplu’inous, tr. Ohs. rare-^. [f. Im- - h 
Plumous, 1 .,. pliimostis, i. plilma-. ci.'L.iinphltnis 

I. MPLUME a] =prec. 

17SS Johnson, Unfeathered, implumous ; naked of feathers. 
1818 in Todd ; hence in mod. Diets. 

Xmpluilge (implzrndg), v. Also 6 emplonge, 
7 emplunge. [f, Im- 1 -1- Plunge ».] ts-aiis. To 
plunge ht or i)ito (also +;‘d'). Now 7 -are. 

ijgo Spenser P. Q. hi. x. 17 Malbecco..Into huge waves 
of griefe and gealosye Full deepe emplonged was. 1601 
Dent Patlnu. Heavofi 324 The most dangerous gulfe of 
ignorance, wherein multitudes are implunged. 1639 
Fuller Holy IPar l. xv. 22 He . . implunged himself in 
much just hatred for his unjust dealing and treachery. 18^5 
Bailey Mystic 130 As .since, In mountain tarn volcanic, 
throne and crown, . . The imperial pagan of the west im- 
plunged. 

t Implu'vious, «. rare — ^. [f. Iii-i-i- P lu- 
vious.] ‘ Wet with rain ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Hence f Implu’viousness (Bailey vol. II. 1727). 
II Xmplu'viuui (iinpP«'viz/m). [L. implttvititti, 
f. i 7 )iplH?re to rain into.] In ancient Roman 
houses, the square basin situated in the middle of 
the atrium or hall, which received the rain-water 
from the Compluvidji or open space in the roof. 
(But sometimes also used in the same sense as 
mnphmuni.') b. (See quot. 1811.) 

1811 Hooper Med. Did., hnpluviimt, the shower-bath. 
An embrocation. 1823 Crabs TecknoL Did. s. v.. The 
imphivium differs from the compluviura, according to 
Festus in this, that the rain falls down into the Impluvium, 
but collects from different parts of the roof into the Com- 
phivium. *832 Gell Pompeiana. I. viii. 146 The atrium., 
with its impluvium near the centre, under which was a 
cistern. 1834 Lytton Po 7 npeii i. iii, A square, shallow 
reservoir for rain water, (classically termed imphiviwii). 
1866 Blackmore C. No-veU\\. (1881) 21 Trouble overflowed 
the impluvium. 

Xttlply (impbi-). Forms ; a. 4 enpli3e, 0 
emplie, -plye. 4 inpli3e, 5 ymplie, 4-7 im- 
plie, -plye, 6- imply. 7. 6-7 imploy, 6 em- 
ploy ; see Employ v. (sense 5). [a. OF. emplie-r-.— 
L. ititpliedre to infold, involve, f. itti- (Im- l) -f pli- 
edre to fold; with subseq. substitution of the L. form 
of the prefix. The OF. vb. was orig. inflected, 
according to position of the stress : inf. emplie-r, 
pres. ind. e/tiplei-e, ettipleves, emplei'et, emplio-ns, 
eitiplie-z, empki-e 7 it, imperative e 77 tplei‘e, ettiplies . ; 
whence, by levelling, arose the two variant forms 
(i) ettiplier, and (2) etnpleier, later emploier, etn- 
ployer. Of these, mod.F. retains only the latter, 
while Eng. has imply from OF., and Employ from 
later 15th c. F. Itnply retained the classical E. 
Vol, V, 
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sense of implicai-e, from which sense 2 appears to 
be a strictly English development ; but instances 
of exchange between it/iply and employ are not 
infrequent in ifl-iyth c. (See sense 4 below, and 
El\rPLOY7L 5.j] 

'1' 1. i7-a7i<t. To enfold, enwrap, entangle, involve : 
in lit. and fig, senses, Ohs. 

c 1374 CiiAUci-'R Boeth. v. met, i. 117 (Camb. MS.) The 
wateies I-medlyd wrappith or impUeth many fortunel 
happis. _ c 1380 Wychf Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 270 jif a pi elate 
implie him wih seculer nedis. C1400 Apol. Loll. 3 Hatyng 
to he enplijed wi|) seculer bisines, c 1450 tr. De hnifntione 
iii. xxviii. 97 Wherto wrappist J>ou & ympliest biself? Ibid. 
xxix. g8 Implie [>e not wi|> binges bat are not committed to 
be._ 1590 Spenslr F. Q. I, iv. 31 An hatefuil Snake, the 
which his taile uptyes In many folds, and mortall sting 
implyes. //uff. vi. 6 Phoebus .. His blushing face in foggy 
cloud implyes. c 1611 Chapman Iliad vt. 315 Lovely 
Theano took the veil, and with it she implies The great 
Palladium. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Pref., If it be egotism 
to imply and twine with his own identity the griefs and 
affections of another [etc.]. 

2. To involve or comprise as a necessary logical 
consequence ; to involve the truth or existence of 
(something not expressly asserted or maintained). 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 127/2 Two such tViinges as 
imply contradiction, Mrs. Bas-SEt tr. 3 Io>-e On the 

Passion ibid. 1363/t Y“ thing as y* principal point yj briefly' 
emplyeth al the lest. 1581 Lambarde Jiiren. it. iii. (1588) 

135 This ‘ Assault’ doth not alwayes necessaiily emplie a 
hitting. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 344 That a.xiome, is 
false_ which is incon.sistent .. or agieeth not with it selfe, 
but implieth a contradiction in it. 1653 Walton Angler 
i. 13 In Job . . mention is made of fish-hooks, which must 
imply Anglers in those times. 17^ Burke Cur;-. (1844) III. 
127 There are situations in which despair does not imply 
inactivity. 1862 Stanley Jesu. Ch. I. xvi, Often where 
no commendation is expressly given, it is distinctly implied, 

b. With substantive clause as object. 
i68r-6 J. Scott Cki'. Lije (1747) HI. 498 The Resurrec- 
tion of the same Body doth not necessarily imply that all 
the same Matter shall be raised. 1876 Gladstone Homeric 
Synchr. 162 The text of the Poems implies that Sidon was 
the great and leading city. 

e. Of a woid or name : To involve by significa- 
tion or import; to signify, import, mean. 

£1630 Risdon Su 7 -v._ Devon § 88(1810) 85 Villa implieth 
a court house, or chief place in the lord’s manor. x66o 
WiLLsroRD Scales Coinm. 21 This trading, .is called Barter, 
derived from Barato, implying an e.xchange of commodities. 
*737 [S. Bcrington] G. di Lucca's Me 7 n. 126 Like a true 
Father of his People, which the Name .. implies, 
t d. To signify as much as, to be equivalent to. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. isx The horses feed usually 
of barley and chopt-straw put into a bag, and fastned about 
their heads, which implyes their manger, 
f e. ? To mean or intend fo7-. Obs. 

X663 Cowley Verses sev. Occas., Ode Harz'ey ill. From all 
the Souls that living Buildings rear. Whether imply’d for 
Eaith, or Sea, or Air, . . A strict Account to him is hourly 
brought. 

3. To express indirectly; to insinuate, hint at. 

xs8x J. Bell H addon’ s Anssu. Osor. 36 He that forebyd- 
deth a thyng to be done in after tyme, doth hee not covertly 
emplye that the .same was done before? XS93 Drayton 
Eclogues i. 27 Whose wondrous workes thy Essence doe 
imply. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. Pref., The reasons thereof 
are not formally . . set downe, becau.se to him that heeds 
attentively . . they easily imply themselves.^ X774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) II. II. V. 49 His figure implies the stupidity 
of lii.s disposition. X849 Lytton Caxtons iii. Dimly implying 
some sort of jest, which he kept all to himself. 2870 Free- 
man Noi-m. Conq. (ed. 2) I._App. 636 It is not directly 
asserted, but it seems to be implied. Mod. What do you 
mean to imply? 

t4. = Employ It. Ohs. 

rtiS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (i546)_Eeyj b, 
To leaue theyr riches to theyr vicious chyidren yl implied, 
x6s8-9 Eliz. Bodvile in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 17 A mach 
which your Mother has implied a frind . . about for you. 

H 5. fa. = Apply v. 5, Obs. 

a 162s Boys Wks. (1629) 264 That tenant desenies to he 
thrust out of liou.se and home . . that implieth all the best 
roomes vnto the basest offices. 

'j'b. To ascribe, attribute : = Apply 7/. 11. Obs. 
mfigS Webster & Rowley Orj-e for Cuckold i. i, Wheiice 
might this distaste arise?. .Is it.. your perveise and peevish 
will, To which I most imply it? 

Implyment, obs. f. Employmient. 

1614 G. Trevelyan in 'Prevelyan Papers (Camden) III. 

136 Who landed in this harbor . , and dispatcht that imply- 
inent of Scotland according his owne desyre. 

Impne, obs. form of Hymn. 

Xmpocket (impfket'i z'. Also em-. [Im-U] 
ii-atts. To put into one’s pocket; to pocket. 

1728 [? Di! F on] Carldoft's Mem. 57 The vulgar Sort stood 
staring, and with their Hands impocketted. 2796 Mad. 
Gullivei-'s TraxK 68 As soon as I had impocketed the gifls, 
he waved me to sit by him. 1884 [see Empocket]. 2887 
M. B. Edwards Next ofICin II. ii. 17 There he sat. .hands 
impocketed. 

fXmpoi-gnant, a. Obs. 7-a7‘e-\ [f. Im- 2 + 
Poignant.] Not sharp or piquant. 

1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady li. v. § 10 (1734) 168 Such 
unpiovoking and impoignant Viands. 

Impoison, -ing, etc., obs. var. Empoison, etc. 
1494 Fabvan Chron, I. clvii. By the impoysonynge of 
his own vvyfe. 2530 Palsgr. 590/2, I impoyson. 2557-2733 
[see Empoison v.\. 2795 Barruel Hist. Clergy during 

Fi-eiich Rev. 55 Impoisoned by these pestilent men. 
i' XmpO'ke, u. Ohs. In 7 impoake. [f. Im- f 
4- Poke sb. ; after F. e 7 tipocherl\ =lMPOUCfi. 


IMPOLITICALLY. 

2622 CoTER., Empoche, impoaked, impouclied. Hid., 
Ensaclie, insachellecl, impoaked. 

+ ImpoTarily, adv. Ohs. rare - [f. Im- - 

POLAEY -I--LY 2.] Not according to polarity. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 68 Being impolaiily 
adjoyned unto a more vigoious Loadstone, it will in a shoit 
time exchange it poles. 

XmpoTarizable, a. [f. Im- 2 + Polaeizable.] 
Not capable of being polarized, 

2882 Maier tr. Hospitalier's Electr. ii. iv. 240 The same 
may besaidofCIoris Baudet’s so-called impolarizahle battery. 
Xmpolicy (imppdisi). [f. Im- 2 + Policy, after 
impolitic : cf. F. ittipoUce.l The quality of being 
impolitic; bad policy; inexpediency. 

2747 Mallet Aniyntor <v_ Theod. Pref. ii Those who 
governed Scotland under him, with no less cruelty than 
impolicy, made the people of that countiy despeiate. 2798 
Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (18771 45 An act of .such 
flagrant impolicy and injustice, 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. 
(1876) II. viii. 92 The war itself was produced by the King’s 
impolicy. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. {1858) II. ix. 370 [They] 
expressed themselves in no measured terms at the impolicy 
of this most foolish action. 

t XiupoTished, a. Ohs. [f. Im- 2 + Polished.] 
Unpolished ; devoid of polish ; rude, unrefined. 

2583 Studbes Anat. Abus. t. Ep. Ded. (1877) 6 So rude 
and impolished a worke. 1627 Moryson Itin, in. 68 At 
Constantinople . . the houses are commonly of impolished 
stone and flint. 2628 Earle Microcosm., Blunt Han (Arb.) 
55 A blunt IMan is one who.se wit is belter pointed then his 
behauiour, and that course, and Impollisht. 1684 N. S. 
Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xxv. 226 His impolish'd and erron- 
eous translation. 

Impolite (imptilai-t), a. [ad. L. impolit-us, f. 
im- (Im- 2) r poKl-tis polished, Polite. Cf, F. ittt- 
poli (i6th c.), It. hnpolito (Florio).] 
tl. Not polished ; wanting polish or smoothness 
of surface. Ohs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. iii. I. 11. iii, (1651) 423 Withered 
old men .. very haish and impolite to the eye. 2657 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 459 Outwardly scabre and impolite. 

t 2 . Wanting polish or refinement; unpolished, 
rude, rough. Obs. 

i6i2 Drayton Poly-nlh. x. Notes 169 Lest some more im- 
polite hand hath .sow'd many p.atches of base cloth into that 
more rich web. 1669 Boyle Contn. New Exp. 11. Pref. 
(1682) 0 A Book so impolite as this i.s. 1699 Evclvn Mem. 
(1857) III. 37S All those windings and meanders which ren- 
dered the study deserted as dull and impolite. 

3 . Wanting polite or courteous manners; un- 
civil, discourteous, rnrle. 

*739 G. Ogle Gnaltherus cj- Griselda 43 Polite or Im- 
polite, I weigh not what is thought, but what is Right. 
1836 Jeffrey Ld. in Ld. Cockbnrn Life 11 . cxxviii, I am 
afraid I must have appeared very impolite in not having 
previously answered your letter of the iith. 2870 Miss 
Broughton Red ns Rose I, 62 About the impolitest remark 
she could make. 

t Xmpoli'ted, a. Ohs. [f. L. hiipollt-us (see 

prec.) -f -ED U] = prec. 2. 

2597 A. N. tr. Guillemcau’s Fr. Chinirg. *6b, Delilede 
and pointed with my impolitede stile. 

Impolitely (impubi'tli),!?;/®. [f. Impolite a. 
-t- -LY 2.] In an impolite manner; uncivilly, dis- 
courteously, rudely. 

2730-6 in Bailey (folio). 2775 in Ash. 2855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XV. III. 568 Tlie bill .. was impolitely described 
as being neither good English nor good sense. 1865 Aihen- 
leuvt 28 Jan. 222/x They have, however, one virtue, . , they 
rarely lose their temper or speak impolitely. 

Impoliteness (impobi-tnes), [f. as prec. -h 
-NESS.] The quality of being impolite ; want of 
politeness; incivility, discourtesy, ludeness. 

a 2773 Chesterf. Charac., Walpole {iqyj) 20 The impolite- 
ness of his manners seemed to attesqhis sincerity. 2837 Lett, 
fr. MadrastyZi,^ 114 One has to dismiss one’s own visitors, 
as they generally think it an impoliteness to go away of their 
own accord. -sZ’gi 'XrtKc.v.'s.atr'i Major Gahaganiy, It would 
have been the height of impoliteness. 

Impolitic (impp'litik), a. [f. Im- 2 + Politic. 
Cf. F. ittipolilique (1750 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
politic ; not according to good policy ; unsuitable 
for the end proposed or desired ; inexpedient. 

a 2600 Hooker (J.), He_ that exhorteth to beware of an 
enemy’s policy, doth not give counsel to be impolitick. 2679 
Prance Addit. Narr. Pop. Plot 19 As a Salvo for that Im- 
poiitique Murder. 1783 A. Hamilton in Sparks Corr. Amer, 
Rev. (2853) IV. 13, I often feel a mortification, which it 
would be impolitic to express. 2797 Burke Regie. Peace 
iii. Wks. VIII. 353 The mo.st unjust and impolitick of all 
things, unequal taxation. 2884^ Manch. Exam, qi May 5^(3 
It is impolitic to adopt an attitude of hostility to what is 
inevitable. 

tlinpo’litic, V. Obs. In 7 -ictue, [f. iM-f 
•f Politic tr.] irans. To incorporate or engraft 
into the body politic. 

2623 CiiABMAN Bussy D'A 7 nbois Plays 1873 IL_i49 Wee 
may impolitique our selues (as t’were) Into the kingdomes 
body politique. 

t Impoli'tical, a. Ohs. [f. Im- 2 -f Political.] 
= Impolitic a. 

2748 Richardson Clarissa Ivli. (1811) VIII. a6i Out upon 
me for an impolitical wretch 1 2775W. Craig A’rrv:. (1808) II. 
35 Instead of being a prudent or humane Contrivance the 
Sabbath would become a very impolitical and hurtful one. 
1792-2823 D’Israeli Cur. Lit,, Polit, Nicknaxites, The im- 
political prosecution of Sacheverell. 1843 J. H. Newman 
Lett. (1891) II. 4x4 A very impolitical step. 

Impoli’tically, adv. [f, prec. + -XY 2.] = Im- 

politicly, 
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1768 IFomnn ofHotwrWl. 232 The solid advantages., 
have been so impolitically saci ificed. 1816 Scott Old IMort. 
vi, A mere mask for tieason, very impolitically allowed to 
those who aie too gieat cowards to wear their piinciples 
barefaced. i88t Athenxinu 27 Aug. 2^3/2 It wasjieai hete 
that Ragnar Lodbrok was so impolitically cast into a pit 
full of .snakes. 

ImpolHicalness. [f. as prec. 4 --ne.s.s.] = 

I.\tPOLtTioNESH, Impolicy. 

1695 J. Ss.GR Article Wks. i8.t4 }• =75 The impolitical- 
ness, the uncatholicalness of most, if not all, of the.se pro- 
positions. 

Impoliticly (imp^'litikli), adv. [f. Impolitic 
+ .LY 2.] In an impolitic manner ; not in ac- 
cordance witli good policy ; inexpediently. 

j6o8 Bacon Re^. in Ho. Conmt. in Resnscitaiio (i66_il 30 
In the pui.siiites of their own Remedies . . they do it so 
impoiitiquely. 1652-62 Heyi.in Costuosr. ii. (1682) 66 Im- 
politickly dismembred from the chief of the Hoii.se. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 97 f 33 Even fine faces, often seen, 
are less regarded than new faces, the proper pimishment of 
showy girls, for rendering themselves so impoliticltly cheap, 
1854 H. Rogers Ess. (1860I II. 83 Those .. who have most 
impoliticly styled them.selves . . the advocates of ‘moial 
necessitj’’ 

Impo'liticness. [f. as prec. + -nes.'s,] The 
quality of being impolitic; impolicy. 

1680 R. Mansrli. Narr. Po/ish Plot Addr. cij, The same 
wretched Impolitickness have they used in their other 
Actings. 1745 Land. Maf^. Inde.v s.v. Hungary, Qneen of, 
The Impolitickness of joining with her in an offensive War. 

t Impollu’te, Obs. Also 4 inpolute. [ad. 
L. impolhli-tis, f. im- (Im- ~) A-polltlttn Polldted, 
Cf. F. imfollu, in i^Q^impolut (Godef.).] =next. 

. .*382 Wyclif Heb. vii. 26 It bycaam that sucli a man were 
bischop to vs, hooly, innosent, inpohtte or ful dene]. 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 279/1 A true bishop ., inno- 
cent, impollute. 

t Impollu'ted, a. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ED t ; or 
f. Im- 2 + Polluted.] Unpolluted, undefiled. 

1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par, John. xvii. 103 ICepe thou 
these cleaneand impolluted from all contagious infeccionsof 
the worlde. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. m. 
X. 86 b, Too be impolluted of body and okseivants of vir- 
ginitie. 1662 H. Moke Philos. Writ. Pref. Gen. 9 The 
natural cohesion of Truth with an impolluted Soul. 

So t Impollntion, Obs, rare ~ 

1611 Florio, Impobiiione, impolution, vndefilednesse. 

Imponderability (imp^Jmderabi'liti), [f. next 
-f -ITY.] The quality of being imponderable. 

X794 G. Adams Nat. cj- Exp. Philos. I. xii. 511 The im- 
ponderability of this principle [phlogiston] may be considered 
as a kind of axiom. 1847 in Craig. 

Imponderable (imppmderab’l), a. and sb. [f. 
Im- 2 + PoNDEEABLE. (Cf. F. i/npond&abk Diet. 
Acad. 1835.)] A. adj. Not ponderable. 

a. (Chiefly in /’y^jwVr.) Having no weight ; des- 
titute of weight ; applied formerly to light, heat, 
electricity, etc,, regarded as material substances, 
and still to the luminiferous ‘ ether 
1794 G. Adams Nat. 4 Exp. Philos. I. xl. 449 Phlogiston, 
a substance as imponderable as fire. 1822 Imison Sc. 4 
Art II. 33 Light . . is reckoned among the imponderable 
bodies. 1851 H. hlAYo Pop. Siipe?-st. (ed. 2) 70 Mind, like 
electricity, is an imponderable force. 1854 Emerson Lett. 

Soc. Aims, Poetry <5- Ivtag. Wks. (Bohn) III. 146 The 
invisible and imponderable is the sole fact. 
fig. 1814 Southey Roderick xxi. 192 Creeds like colours 
being by accident are theiefore in the scale imponderable. 

b). Having no appreciable weight ; of extremely 
small weight or amotmt. 

*846 G._ E. Day tr. Sunon's A»hn. Chem. II. 23 The bile- 
pigment in healthy bile is imponderable. 

B. sh. An imponderable substance or agent. 
51842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces no If it be admitted 
that one of the so-called imponderables is a mode of motion. 
1858 O. W. Holmes Ant. Breakf.~t. vi. 53 It is the impon- 
derables that move the world, — heat, electricity, love. 18W 
Dk. Argyll Reign Law iii, (ed. 4) 15S Nothing which out- 
scales can measure is lost when the ' vital force ' is gone. 
It is tlte Great Imponderable. 

Plence Impo nderableness ; Xmpo'nderahly 

adv . , without any weight. 

1847 Craig, Tmpoiideralleness, the state of being imponder. 
able. 1890 Lippincott's Flag. May 675 He saw her in that 
filmy light, impouderably poised. 

-tlmpo-nderate,!'. Obs. + L. ponder- 

are, ponderdt- to weigh, f. pondits, ponder- weight.] 
trans. To place a weight upon ; to weight, load. 

_ 1667 Waterhouse Fire Lend. 41 [It] imponderates the 
judgement with a weightier note of Gods displeasure. 

Imponderous (impp-nderas), a. rare. [f. Im- 2 
-1- PoNDEBODS.J Without weight ; imponderable. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. v, 86 They produce 
visible and leall effects by imponderous and invisible emi.s. 
sions. Tj^Mo/ithlyRev. XXVI. s6o._ 1827 Carlyle Gww. 
Lit. in Misc. Ess. {1872) 1 . 24 Motion m z-acuo is well 
known to be speedier and surer than through a resisting 
medium, especially to imponderous bodies. 1891 Leisure 
Hour Feb. 235/2 Those moral sureties which belong to the 
category of imponderous but important things. 

b. loosely. Having no appreciable weight; 
‘weightless’; extremely light. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling ni. v. 206 Deluges of scoriae, 
ashes and imponderous pumice-stones. 1858 — Fredk. Gi. 
It. xiv, (1872) I, 127 Like an imponderous rag of conspicuous 
colour. 

Hence Xmpo'nderous&ess (Craig, 1847). 

+ ImpO'lte, v, Obs. [ad. L. irnpdn-Sre to put, 
place, or lay on, f, 7 w-(IM'^) + ponere to place,] 
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1 . irons. To place or set upon something ; to | 

impose. I 

1529 St. Papers Hrn. I'/H, II. I5‘> 'I'hc piofiyllcs of 
suche imposicions, thnt is to say, of heste-., 01 oilier thyiig, 
tlmt .Tt an enlre oi exployte .slmlbe imponed 01 had. 1530 
JHd. I. 364, I beseche you so to iiiipoiie youi favour, as 
that the vygor and seiieryle of the lawe be not evecuted 
vpon tlij’s tliyng. 1709-29 V. hlASuFv.Sj'rf. iiJn/h., A nth. 

70 Impone points, . fnrni ihe right liaiid, always inteiiiul- 
ting two plRce.s. 

b. To ' lay ’, shake, wager. (Of doubtful stand- 
ing. Cf. iMEAWN.) 

16. . Shahs. Ham. v. ii. 155 (1623) Tlic King sir ha's wag’d 
with him six Barbary Hoises, ag.ainst the which lie irnpon'd 
as I take it, si.xe French Rapiprs and Poniards [Qos. 2-5 
(1604-11) impaund, Qo. 6(1637) impawn’d). Ibid. 171 VVliy 
is this impon'd as you call itV [A'er i/t Qos.] 

2 . intr. To impose 7 (pon. 

1640 Sir E. Dering Proper Saadf. (16(4) 32 Vou will . . 
impone upon the ignorant. 

ImpOlient (impffu-nent), a. and sb. [ad. I.. 
iniponent-em, pres. ]tple. of imphnierc : sec [tree.] 

A. adj. That imposes. 

a 1882 T. H. Green Prol. to Ethics § 323 Were there iin 
Church.. Moial duties would still be associ.atcd with the 
imagination of an imponent authority, whose injunctions 
they would he .supposed to be. 

B. sh. One who imposes. 

1842 PusEY Crisis Eng. Ch. 45 While the Bishop . .reg.-irds 
the frameis of Edward the Sixth’s Articles as_ the iinpoiieiits 
of ouis, he sanctions the Catholic intei pretation a.s much ns 
ourselves. 1850 C. Wordsworth Occas. .S'erwr. Ser. j. 132 
The Articles are the Articles of the Church. She is the 
impouent. 1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. xvii. 9-11 The 
parent is the voluntary’ imponent, and the child merely the 
passive recipient of the sign of the covenant. 

+ ImpoOT, zt. Ohs. [f. 1 m -1 -)- Pooii ; cienodchl] 
trans. To make poor; to impoverish, 

1613 W. Browne Sheph. Pipe iii. 72 Neither wanes, nor 
theeue.s, nor fire, Nor haue rots impoor’d this Siie. 

+ Impo'pular, a. Obs. [f. Im-2 + Topul.vii. 
Cf. mod.F. impopiilaire (1835 Diet. Acad.).] Un- 
popular. Hence f Intpo-pnlarly adv. 

1721 Swift Lett, to Pope S,'.s_Wks. 1761 VIII. 24 The 
cause being so very odious and impopular. 1736 Boi.inc- 
DROICF. Patriot. (1749) 240 They dipped the iiouse of Hanover 
in our party-quarrels unseasonably, .and impopularly. 

t ImpoTcate, v. Ohs. rare — [f. L, impondt-, 
ppl. stem of imporedre to put into furrows, f, in 
prep, p-porca furrow.] Hence f Imporca’tion. 

x6z3 Cockeram, Imporcate, to make a ridge. [1644 
Ridiculed in I'iiidex Anglicus 5.] 1656 Blouni- 
Iwporcation, making a balk in earing of Land. 
flziipOlTO’Sei di. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 2 + PoROSE.] 
= ImP01{OUS. 

1740 Cheyne Regimen 308 Particles infinitly hard, indi- 
visible, and im^Doiose. Ibid. 341 They were hard, imporose, 
triangular, equilateral Prisms. 

timporo'sity. Ohs. rare, [f, prec. -h -ity : 
cf. porosity,] The quality of being imporous. 

1626 Bacon Syiva § 846 The Porosity, or Iniporosity 
betwixt the Tangible Parts. 

lULporous (imp6»T3s), a. ? Ohs. [f. Im- 2 + 
Porous.] Not porous ; having no pores. 

1646 SirT. Brow'NE Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 55 Its body is left 
imporous. 1671 R. BonuN Wind 192 The most solid and 
imporous wood. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 16 I'hesc 
Atomes. .all perfectly solid and impoious. 

Import (impoo-jt), V. Also 5 inp-, 6 em- 
port(e, ymporte, 6-7 importe. [ad, L. ivipor- 
td-re to carry or bring in, f. wi- (Im- 1 ) -h poridre 
to carry. Also, in part, ad. F. eniporter, OF. en 
porter, L. '^inde portdre to carry away.] 

I. From literal senses of cl. L. iviportare. 

1 . trans. To bring in ; to introduce from a foreign 
or external source, or from one use, connexion, or 
relation into another. 

1508 Skelton P. Sparowe 216 That .. To me it myght 
importe Some pleasure and comforte. 1623 Cockeram, 
hupresse, to import the forme of a thing. 1646 Crash aw 
Steps to Temple 82 Good fortunes without gain imported 
be. _ 1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serin, for VearfizSyS) 184 He that 
carries and imports into the understanding of his Brother- 
notices of faith, and incomes of spiritual propositions. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry I. Di.ss. i. 36 They impoi ted 
•with them into England the old Runic language and letters. 
1858 Gladstone Stud. Homer H. i. 31 The human element 
was gradually more and more imported into the divine. 
1872 Liddon Elein. Retig. i. 30 You hate the lie, and your 
hatred imports Jorce into your contradiction. 1872 Mivart 
Elent. Anai. xii. 461 The function of importing oxygen into 
the blood. 

2 . spec. To bring in or cause to be brought iu 
(goods or merchandise) from a foreign country, in 
international commerce. Opposed to export. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 169 b, That the said 
estrairngers imported and transported, into and out of this 
realme, all suche marchandises. 1670 Temple Lett. Ld. 
Berkeley Wks. 1731 II. 217 Ireland runs eveiy Year an 
eighth Part in Debt by importing so much beyond its 
Exportation. 1797 Burke Corr. IW 413 We import things 
of great value, and, in return, export little or nothing, 

W. Italy It. Isl.\, 91 There were collected duties 

CM valorem on merchandise imported and exported. 1861 
Goschen For. Exch. 17 A country which has large sums of 
interest to pay annually, abroad, must import so much le.ss 
or export so much more, 

B. To convey to another, communicate (informa- 
tion, etc.). Obs. exc. as merged in i or 5 c. 

1565 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 304 Your 


h-lteis of the .xxiiljtli of January diu-rtoil to niir fiiTrclary, 
.-ind by him impnrlpd to usnud oui ('oiuis.iih- 1589 I’c 1 1 1 n- 
II.IM Eng. Poesie l, .\\i. (Aib.l ,-,9 'J'ln- proliuililc si icm c , 
were . . meeti! to he impoileil to the gii-:iti-i nunihi-r of ciuill 
men fni instruction oi the iii-oiile. 1726 thu.u.ni u M/eni, 
U-. 303, I was iml able In imjioit lln- iff 'i'ld'ini-tit 

that weie used; .and if I weie, 1 would s.-ivi- his hlaji-siy 
tile pain of liearing the lelii-msal of them. (1847 Kmi K'.o-v 
Poems 118571 77 Ile.irts to hearts their inemiim; show, Snin 
their long e.vperience, And import IiUelligeni e | 

'[4. Ti) bring about, cause, occasion; lu carry 
with it or involve as a consequence or n-sult. Ohs. 

1550 Ciiowi.F.v Il'nic to Wealth Bvija, C'l-ilcnlye ilu* 
greaciies of yonr siinies linpnrteth as present di-.tnuTinn to 

you as if ye were the same Niniuites. 1 1555 Hauissiii id 
Divorce Hen. / '/// iCamden) 29 It must in-t-ds thiiii he a 
mat terofmarvellous moment . .tiiat should iiKlui i; and imiioi t 
a divoice lietween two such exielluiU pei sonage-.. 1581 
J. Bell Iladdons An.sw. ('>sor, ‘.'19 1 >, if tfu-se dealynges 
emporte not a geiieiall oveithrow oi all Civill, and (lolilii'ki* 
goveriiementes, let the accuser hym selfc deny it. 1615 (<. 
tsANiivs Tins'. 87 .Searched fot concealed Sl.ivr-., and good-, 
contrahanded ; wliidi fuinid, import no lesse than losse h'lth 
of shi)! and liberty. 1705 Sianuoi'i Taniphr. I. 24 Tin- 
.Salvation will iinpnit that Bliss which the I'kiitlifid expeit. 

5. a. To carry vvitlt it, as involved iu its nature ; 
to involve; to imi'ly, betoken, indicate. 

1529 ISIoRi- Suppl. Souly.s Wks, 326'! It iiuporlelh uhio 
plaine and open hlasfdiemy. 1548 Gi sr/’r. JAivtc 11 \ b. 
ilonoure and prayer Importe the presence of his glorye :md 
maie.stye where they be e.vhllrited to him. c 1600 Sits ks. 
Sonti. c.v.vii, To keepe an adiuirckt to r eiiiemhei thee, 
Were to import forgelfuhresse iir itiee. 1643 itnlnr. Com- 
vwns, Rebcil. Ireland ^c) 'flielr Lordships giving W.itraiu 
to print .any Paper cumniing fruiti his i\Ltji.“.tie . . did not 
iirriJOrt tlreir approbation of lire cotuettts theri-of. 1657 J. 
Smith hlyst. Rhct. 31 Admitted to sai-rifiia; to Iliitt, uliii It 
was a dignity importing lionouv. 1884 Law Rep. 26 Ch. 
Div. 131 Release .. by deed uitder .seal .. impul ts valuable 
consideration and creates an estoppel. 

b. To convey in its meaning ; to bear the mean- 
ing of ; to imply, signify, denote, mean. 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 956/1 If, he sayth, im- 
porteth alwaye a doirhte. 1574 Wiirioii-r Def, Aunsw. i. 
Wks, (Parker Soc.) 1 . 162 The words ofChrist father iiriinrtt 
the contrary. 1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades Pref., Kiiery 
Decade containing (as tire word importethi teir, 1581 
Mulcastkr Positions .\-.v.\vii. (1887) 'J’he jtiihlike 
acknowledging of him to he such a one, as his title erti- 
porteth. 1615 G. Sandys Trav, lyj .Sarraek imports as 
much as a theefe. 1703 Maundri.i.l Journ. jlerus. {xy-’i) 
135 Heliopolis, or City of the Sun ; for that the word 
imports. ai'jxG South ..Viv-w. (1717) VI. 427 Having thus 
seen, what is impoi ted in a Man's trusting Ids Heart. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, iii. I, 366 'The levee was exactly 
what the word imports. 

0 . To bear as its purport ; to convey as informa- 
tion; to express, state, make known. 

c 1430 Lydg. illiit. Poems (18401 117 .A.t goode Icyser dolhe 
the matier see, Whiche inportithe grete intelligence. 1576 
Fleming PanopLEfist. 332 Hee heginneth hisTetter witli. . 
a kinde of .speache importing his inwarde gladnesse. 2595 
T. P. Goodwine Caxton's Blanckardyn i, Amongst many 
antient Chronicles importing the liaughtie e.Nploitc.5 of 
sundry natjon.s. 1647 Sir E. Nichoias iu N. Papers 
(Camden) 81, I cannot gett ready so soon as your letter 
imports. 1777 Howard Pusoiis En^. (1780) 93 Over the 
g-ate is an inscription importing ‘ that it was erected by Pope 
Pius V in the year 1569 ’. 1849 Macaulay I/ist. Eng. iv. I. 
518 They , . passed a resolution importing that they relietl 
with entire confidence on His Majesty’s gracious promise, 
d. To signify (something coming) ; to iiortencl. 
1501 SiiAKS. I I/cii. VI, I. i. 2 Comets importing change 
of 'l imes and States. 1722 1 )e Foe Plague (1840) 22 That 
those two comets passed directly over the city, and tliat 
. .it was plain they imported something peculiar to the city 
alone. 1727 — Syst. Magic i. vi. (1840) 159 Comets . . im- 
port great changes and troubles among men. 

II. From med.L., It. iuiportare, F. importer. 

6 . intr. To involve a considerable or weighty 
result (actual or possible) ; to be of consequence 
or significance ; to be important, ‘ signify matter. 
(Only in 3 rd person ; with various constructions, 
as in 7 .) arch. 

15M R. Parke tr, Mendoza's Hist. China 213 They did 
certifie him, that it was a thing that did import verie much. 
1617 Moryson Itin. 1. 242 Neither imported it where we 
lodged. ^1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (Aih.) 427 The 
true Placing of them, importeth e.\-ceedingly. 1675 Evelyn 
Terra (172^ 35 So little does it import to have it profound. 
1765 H. Walfole OircLuto i. (1798) 26 What imported it 
to me whether 1 was .seized a moment sooner, or a minute 
later? 1846 Trench Mirac. xxviih (1862) 387 For them it 
greatly imports that they should understand tnis. 

7. trails. To be of consequence or importance 
to ; to relate to, have to do with ; to concern. 
(Only in third person.) a. with simple subject 
[a] -with personal object (?orig. dative). 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. ly. i. 57 This Letter is mistooke : it 
impoi teth none here ; It is writ to I aquenetta. 1591 Unton 
Carr. (Roxb.) 464 , 1 humbly acknowledge her Majesties . . 
favor in lycensinge my retourne, which dothe very much 
importe me, 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause, iv. vi. (1654) 349 
So great a work and so highly importing us as matrimony. 
1700 Bp. Patrick Comm, Deut. xxxiii. i To admonish their 
posterity . . of such things, as .they thought most imported 
them, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1861) 305 There is nothing 
which more vitally imports the American people, than to 
guard [etc.]. 1865 Q. Rev. CXVH. 280 It is a question 
that imports us nearly. 

{b) with impersonal object. 

1586 A. Day Eng, Secretary i. (1625) 9 [Letters] bearing 
in them a resolute purpose . . importing the present affaires. 
7653 H, CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. vi. 14 Affairs very much 
importing the surety of the Fortress. 1703 Rowe Ulyss. 
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IV. i, IL may ImpoiL tlm Safely of my Royal PareiUs. a 1718 
PhNN /ii/wcozcyWki,. 1726 I. 266 Religion .. wliicli doth 
more e'.'ientially import the immoital Happiness of Men. 
1815 Malkin'iosi! S/>. Ho. Cohdh. 27 Apr., Wks. 1846 III. 
315 The King's Ministeis, whose character it does most 
deeply import. 

b. Willi infill, phrase as subject, usually placed 
after the object, the verb being introduced by it ; 
also (^oet.) with iinpeisoiial construction, it being 
omitted. Heie the sense often amounts to ‘ behove, 
be incumbent on, be the duty of’. 

. 1561 Nouion & S.ACKV. Corbodnc l. ii. 5 Nowe more 
im))ortelh mee tlie erst to vse Your faith and wisdonie. 
1579-80 Noutii Ptutarch (1656) 86 Showing how much it 
imiHirteth a nolileman and magistiate, luleing weightie 
causes, to have his ears open to hear. 1632 J. Hayvvakij 
Ir. Biondi’s Eromena i (Though a child) he knew already 
what it imported him to be last borne, and what it was to 
bee a younger Brother. 1663 Ciiarleton Char. Gigaut. 41 
It more imports us to pioceed. 1761-z Hume //fi/. Eiig. 
l.wii. (1806) V. 72 It imports us to get all the aid and 
assistance we can. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe xxxi, Let me say 
.. what it imports thee to know. 1868 Farrar Silence y 
H. i.\, (1875) 137, I know nothing which it more solemnly 
imports us to lealize. 

c. with suliordinate clause as subject, the verb 
introduced by it as in b. 

1588 Orders for Span. Fleet in Ilarl. hike. (Paik) I. 117 
It imijoitoth that all the armies do go close together. i66g 
IlRyuEN Tyran. Lime v. i. Wks. 1883 III. 449 It much 
iniport.s me that thi.s truth I know. 1786 tr. Beikford's 
Vaihek (1868) 41 What imports it you liow I am employed 'I 
1819 SncixEV Cenci iv. iv. 77 It much imports your house 
That all should be made clear. 

in. P'rom Fr. emporier, 

fS. a. To carry, lead, or induce (a person to do 
something), b. To influence in feeling, ‘carry 
away ‘ transport ’. Obs. rare. 

1649 Evelyn tr. Le Vayer's Lib. Servit. iv. Misc. Writ. 
(1S05) 78 The small inclination which their princes had to 
the sciences imported them, .to despise and neglect men of 
a life purely contemplative. 1652 — State France ibid. 47 
Women and children, who are commonly more imported 
with wonderland romance, tlian that solid and real emolu- 
ment which is. .to be conveyed to us. 

f 9 . To obtain, gain, win (victory), b. ijitr. To 
gain the victory, to prevail, c. trans. To gain 
the victory over ; to conquer, overcome. (Cf. Caiuiy 

V. 16.') Obs. 

1598 Barret Theor. JVarres m. ii. 75 The most valiantest 
and skilfullest therein do commonly iinpoit the viotorie. 
1600 Holland Livy xlii. l.xii. 1152 In the end, Romane 
constancie imported and had the upper hand._ Ibid, li.v, 
Epit. 1243 But Scipio imported and prevailed in the end. 
1624 Brief Inform. Aff. Falaiinaie 50 The enemies., had 
enterprised to import and to conquer all the low Palatinate. 
Import (i-mpo.tt, formerly impo'jutj, sb. [f. 
Iju’okt 

I. 1 , The fact of importing or signifying some- 
thing ; that which a thing (esp. a document, phrase, 
word, etc.) involves, implies, betokens, or indicates; 
purport, significance, meaning. 

i6oi SiiAKS. Ait's- Well n. iii. 294 There’s letters from my 
mother: What th' impott is, I know not yet. 1685 South 
Serin. (1697) I. 425 Of all the Spiritual nicks and leger- 
demain, . . there is none so common, and of so fatal an 
import as these Two. 1719 Young Busiris n. i. (1757) 37 
Husband and King Are names of no mean impoit. 1781 
CowpER E.vposttilaiion 126 Stiff in the letter, la.\ in the 
design And import of their oracles divine. 1817 Bvron 
Manfred 11. ii. igo Slie i-eplied In words of dubious import. 
1857 Glaustone Glean. yi.rX. 72 Such a construction .. 
follows the natural import of the words. 

2 . The quality or condition of having great or 
weighty significance ; consequence, importance. 

1388 SiiAics. L. L. L. V. i. 106 Importunate and most 
serious desigues, and of great import indeed too. 1647 May 
Hist. Part. ni. li. 39 Bristoll, a place of gieat import. 1703 
Rowe Ulyss. iv. i, I have some Matters Of great and high 
Import, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11, xiv. 308 , 1 never supposed 
that pa-ssages . . of such cardinal import, could have been 
overlooked. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton x.xvii, Something 
of mighty import had just occurred. 

II. 3 . That which is impoited or brought in ; 
a commodity imported from abroad. (Usually in 
//.) Opposed to export. 

1690 Child Disc. Trade (1698) 167 The Imports e.xceed 
the Exports. 1746 Lockman To isi Promoter Cambrick 
tj- Tea Bills 24 Whence no supplies their imports cou’d 
create. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. II. 73 Your 
import is your own food ; as much your own, as that you 
raise.. out of your own soil. i84 S_ McCulloch Ta.vation 
II. K. (18521 351 Every increase of imports is sure to occa- 
sion, directly or indirectly, an equal increase of exports. , 
b. at t rib. 

1769 Burke Late Si. Nat. Wks. II, 73 A merely luxurious 
consumption, .is the idea too generally and loosely aniie.xed 
to our import article. 1796 Colquhoun Police Iletrop. 
imgy) 107 It can generally be uttered . . at it.s full import 
value. 1817 F. Robinson in Part. Deb. 565 In France the 
import duty on coals was nearly equal to our export duty. 
i897_ IiIary Kingsley W. Africa 633 They ate mainly 
carriers of impoit goods. 

4 . The action of importing ; importation. 

1757-8 Wellington in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. 
(1S77) 783 The import of Bengal articles ought to be as fiee 
for private traders as for the Company. 1861 Gqschen 
P'or. Exch. II It is an error .. to look on the balance of 
trade as a mere question of import and export. 

Importabl'lity. [f. Imfoutable a.- see 
-ITY.] Capability of being imported or introduced. 
186s Morning Star 20 Apr,, As legaids the imporlability 
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of the neivous disease, our danger .. is apparently nothing, 
or ne.xt to nothing. 

t Importable, Obs. Also 5-6 inp-. [a. 
F. importable (,1328 in Godef.) = It. importabik 
(Florio), ad. L. importdbil-is unbearable, insup- 
poi table, f. im- (Im-S^) +portdbilis bearable, PoUT- 
ABLE.] That cannot be carried or borne ; rarely 
lit. too heavy to be carried ; usually fig. too grievous 
or painful to be borne, unbearable, unendurable. 

C1386 Chaucer T. 524 (612) His peynes were im- 

portable. <71400 Rom. Rose 6902 They wolde hincle on 
folkalwey..Buidens that ben importable. 1440 J. Shirley 
Dethe K. fames (1818) 26 With the yinporlible payne of 
tmment, he cried then pitoirsly. 1475 Nottingham Rec. 
II. 388 Many grete and intportahle charges and expensis. 
<<1533 Ld. Burners IJnou c.vlv. 544 In all my lyfe I harie 
had but sorow,aird herrytres, and dolours rrrportables. 1587 
Fleming Contn. Holinshcd III. 1412/2 Vnder the importable 
yoke of the detestable inquisition of Spaine. 1632 Sander- 
son Sei'in. (1681) I. 291 We lay upon our own shoulders . . 
Iieavy and importable burdens. <11651 Calderwood f/AA 
Kirk (Wodiow Soc.) III. 662 Tlie poorer sort could not 
bear the importable scaffeiieurterrded. 

Hence t Impo'rtableness, the quality of being 
insuppoi table; tin bearableness. Impo-rtably 
adv., unbearalrly, intolerably. 

<11420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 356 It shalle us greevo 
Importably. 1559 Aup. Parker Corr. (Parker Soc.) 99 
That we be not hereafter irrrportably chaiged with the 
setting forth of men of war. 1677 Hale Contempt, ii. 199 
Though the Yoke be the same, yet it finds no such severity 
and importableness in it. 

Importable (impooutab’l), «.3 [f. Impori’ v. 
-)--<tBLE.] a. Capable of being bi ought in or in- 
troduced. b. That may be imported from abioad. 

1533 More Debell. Salem xv. A ij b, Than is not the losse 
and the damage vnto the spyrytualtye alone, but harme is 
importable vnto the whole lealme. 1753 FIanwav Trav. 
(1762) 1 . vii. xcv. 441 It is importable only under oath of 
being for piivate use. 1812 J. Smyiii Pract. of Customs 
(1821) 229 Rum is orrly inrportable in Ca.sks of not less 
than 60 gallons. 1814 Coleridge in Smiles f. Murray 
(1891) I. 297 An atteiirpt to import whatever is importable 
of either or of both into our own language. 

Importance (imp/utans, -po^u-). [a. F. im- 
portance (1539 in R. Eslienne), or ad. med.L. 
important ia (1496 in Du Cange) =J\..iinpo!ianza, 
Sp. importancia, f. importans, -tant-eni Impor- 
tant : see -ance.] 

I. 1 . The fact or quality of being important ; 
the fact of importing or signifying much (or, with 
qualifying word, of having some degree of import) ; 
moment, significance, gravity, weight, consequence. 

1508 Wolsev in J. Gairdner Lett. Rich, III Hen. VI f 
(Rolls) I. 439 [I have IJernyd ii[o th]yng_ of importance to 
be [written] to your grace. _ 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1368) II.76s_ Hee shewed his servauntes that he had tidinges 
of so great importaunce, that [etc.]. 1531 Elyot Gov. ii. 
viii, Emploienga treasour . . on persones unworthy, or on 
thynges inconuenient, and of small importaunce. 1586 
Lcycester Corr. (Camden) 231 A towne of greatest im- 
poitance. 1651 Hobbes Leviaih. n. x.xviii. t6i Theie is 
a question to he answered, of much importance. 1773 
Obsem. State Poor 89 Tlie preservation of health is of not 
more importance, than the preservation of morals. 1844 H. 
H. Wilson Brit. India II. 501 A consideiation of secondai y 
importance. i88a C. R. Markham Penev. Bark xii. 109 
There was no bark trade in Peru of any iiiipoi tance, 

b. Personal consequence, consideration, or dig- 
nity. (In first quot. humorously as a title.) 

1678 Dkyden Limberhain v. i. Pleas. Your hand, sweet 
moiety. IVood. And heart too my comfortable impoi tance. 
1712-14 Poi'E Rape Lock i. 35 Faiiest of moilals. .thy own 
importance know, Nor bound thy narrow views to things 
below. 1776 Paine Com. Sense (1791) 23 Men who look 
upon themselves born to reign, and otlieis to obey, soon 
grow insolent; .. their minds are early poisoned by import- 
ance. 1874 Green Short Hist. v. § i. 213 _His family, 
though not noble, seems to have been of some iinpoi tance. 

c. Dignity of style or manner ; an air of conse- 
quence ; pompoiisness. 

1607 Barley-Breake (1877) H Th® sacied traine with 
Musicke take the way, Wheie, with importance euery rite 
is done. 

f 2 . An important matter, an affair of consequence 
(in quot. 1611, with qualifying conte.Yt, of slight 
consequence). Obs. 

1570 Levins Planip. 21/35 Importance, magna res. 1611 
Shaks. Cymb. i. iv. 43 It had beene pitty you should haue 
beene put together, with so mortall a purpose, .vpon import- 
ance of so slight and tiiuiall a nature. 1664 Butler Hud. 
II. iii. no To whom all people, far and near, On deep 
importances repair, a 1670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. 
(1692) 14 tie searched into the notable particularities of 
all kingdoms, lepublics and their churches, with all the im- 
portances that hung upon them, 
f 3 . Urgency ; importunity ; solicitude. Obs. 
1563-87 F'oxe a. ij- M. (1684)' III. 296 The shoitness of 
time, and this said bringers importance is only the let. 
1595 Shaks. fohn u. i. 7 At our importance hither i.s he 
come. To spread his colours boy, in thy behalfe. 1624 Hey- 
wood Giinaik. 43 [Stratonica] solicited him, and that with 
great importance, to select some beautifull ladle whom he 
best fancied. 1779-81 Johnson ZzVer, Drake Wks. IV. 3B9 
A pinnace had passed by with sails and oars, and all the 
appearance of expedition and impoitance. 

II. f 4 . = Import Ji 5 . 1 ; signification, meaning, 
purpoit. Obs, 

1552 Huloet, IiniJortaunce, or meanyiige, or signification 
of woides. 1563 Foxe a. 4- < 7 /. 706b, Many more wordes 
of like iinpoitaiice. i6ii Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 20 The 


wise.st beholder . . could not s.iy if tli’ importance were loy, 
or .Sonow. i6z6 Jackson Creed viii. xi.x. § i The multi- 
plicity or variety of impoi tances or significations of some one 
single word. _ 1709 St.anhote Paraphr. IV. 524 They might 
..change it in common Speech, for another [word], of like 
Impoitance but different Chaiacter. 

tb. Bearing, consequence. Obs. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 19 This wast [=: waste] 
of Iion-work by Rust, and the ill importance of it, in its 
con.seq lienees. 

III. 'I'S. ? ‘ Means of support ’ (Jam.), Ohs. 

1505 Seal of Cause in Penneemk Blue Blanket (1756) 42 
It is weall knavvne. .that we uphald an altar .situate within 
the Colledge.Kirk of Si. Giles .. and has nae importance to 
uphauld the same, but our sober oukleye Penny and upsets. 

t Impo'rtancy. Obs. \i,m^^.\^,importdntia-. 

see prec. and -akcy.] 

1 . The quality of being important ; =prec. i. 

1540 Act 32 lien. Vllf c. 48 If the importancy or urgency 

of the cause.. so requier. 1604 Shaks. 0th. i. iii. 20 When 
we consider Th’ importancie of Cyprus to the Turke. 1693 
Beverley True Si. Gosp. Truth 13 According to the great 
Importancy of the word Knowing in Scripture. 
b.'An important matter; =prec. 2. 

1623 Cockeram, Importancie, Importance, a matter of 
much value. 1625 Jackson Creed v. vi. § 3 The great 
dissention . . in such importancies enforceth such as thinke 
they have attained to some certainty in this point to leele 
and stagger. 1803 Southey in Life (1850) II. .x. 241 
Flaterials for a volume that should contain more real im- 
portancies than all travellers have yet brought home. 

2 . Uigency, importunity ; = prec. 3. 

1598-9 E. Forde Parismns ii. (1661) 141 In the end his 
suit giew to that importancy, that he would not be denied. 
1624 Heywood Gunaik. 204 Their importancie so far pre- 
vailed . . that the first decree was quite abrogated. 1673 
O. Walker Ednc. (1677) 3S Pressing all things great and 
small with the same vigour and importancy. 

Important (impputant, -p6o-i-), a. [a. F. 
important c. Montaigne) = It., ii-^.importante, 
ad. med.L. importans, -tanlem, f. importare in its 
med.L. sense ‘to be of consequence, weight, or 
force ’ ; see Import v. II.] 

1. Having much import or significance ; carrying 
with it great or serious consequences ; weighty, 
momentous, grave, significant. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 33 How much avail- 
able then and important is it to every man to be frequented 
with learning. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, ni. xl. 249 Wee 
may observe three points of important consequence.^ 1665 
Boyle Occas, Refi. ii. xi. (1848) 131 This last and impor- 
tantest of humane Actions. 1713 Addison Cato i. i, The 
great, the important day, big with the fate Of Cato and of 
Rome. 1843 Macaulay Lays Anc. Rome Pref. (1864) 26 
Hume ..has overlooked one very important ciicumstance. 
184s M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. ig Events most important 
to the understanding of his narrative. 

2 . Having an air of importance or consequence ; 
consequential, pompous, grandiose, pretentious. 

1713 Swiet Cadenus .$• Vanessa 376 Discoursing, with 
important face. On ribbons, fans, and gloves and lace. 
a 1732 Gay P'ables 11. ill. Fowls of all ranks surround his 
hut. To worship his important strut. 1876 J. Weiss Wit 
Hum. Si Shaks. iii. 75 Parodying the important phrases and 
impotent exploits of the suburban constable, 
t 3 . Urgent, pressing, importunate. Obs. 

1590 SiiAKS. Com. Err. v. i. 138 Antipholis, my husband. 
Whom I made lord of me, and all I had. At your important 
letters. 1599 — Mttih Ado it. i. 74 If the Prince bee too 
important, tell him theie is measure in euery thing. 1630 
Lennard tr. Charron's Wisd. in. vii. § 8 (1670) 410 Not to 
be important to his friends, as they that are alwayes com- 
plaining. 

Importantly (impp-Jtantli), adv. [-LY 2. j 

1 . In an important manner or degree ; weightily, 
momentously. 

1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. iv.^ig When they, .haue both their 
eyes And eaies so doyd importantly as now. 1647 H. 
Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. r. Ixv. (1739) 138 Tlie publick was 
so importantly concerned. 1796 A. Hamilton in Wash- 
ington’s Writ. (1S92) XIII. 221 note. To render this act 
importantly and lastingly useful. 1S61 Wilson & Geikie 
Mem. E. Forbes xiv. 498 Noting not a little that boic 
importantly upon questions that were engaging, .attention. 
1878 J. C. Collins Introd. Tourneur's Plays 25 Fifteen 
popular ballads . . some of which . . importantly illustrate 
Shakespeare. 

2 . With an air of importance ; consequentially. 

1827-30 Sir j. Barrington Pers. Sk. Own Times (ed. 2) 

II. 147, I will proceed at once to the little nairative thus 
importantly piefaced. 

Importation (impoat^t'Jan). [n. of action f. 
Import v. (Hence in F.)] 

] 1 . The action of importing or bringing in. a. 

! Commerce, The bringing in of goods or merchan- 
dise from a foreign country : opp. to exportation. 

I 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. <4 Commw. (1603) 79 Create 
riveis, by which they may have cheap .. importation or 
exportation of wares. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. ly. i. (1869) 
II. 23 Re.straints upon the importation of such foreign goods 
I for home consumption as could be produced at home. 1833 
Hr. Martineau Loom <5- Lugger i. i. 3 To authorize a 
re.stricted importation of foreign silks. _ 
fig. 1644 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 66 [Licensing] hinders and 
retards the importation of our richest Marchandize, Truth. 

attrib. x8o8 J, Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 604 If J could lay 
an embargo, or pass a new importation law against corrup- 
tion and foreign influence, 
b. gen. Bringing in, introduction, 
i 665 J. Smijii Old Age 239 The Instruments, .which serve 
for importation, and reception of the blond and spirits. 
1807 Med. frill. XVII. 112 For more than fifty years .. 
no importation of the disease into this city was suspected. 
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1874 Parki'.r Gothic Archil, i. iv. 141 Tiie usual test of the 
importation of a new style. 

2. concr. That which is imported ov introduced ; 
t imports collectively {obsA}\ an imported article, 
an import. 

1664-5 Pai’VS Diary 27 Jan,, If the expoi tations e.xceed 
the importations. 1727 Pope Thoughts Var. ^ubj. in 
Siui/t's Whs, (17551 11. I. 230 Solomon's importation, Gold 
and apes. 1893 Westiu. Gaz. 27 Mar. 7/2 Their eleven is 
entirely repiesentative, and possesses no Scotch or Welsh 
iMortations. Mod. She is a recent importation, I fancy. 
iEuiported (impoautecl), fpl. a. [f. Imfout v. 

+ -ED 1.] Brought in from a foreign country, as 
merchandise; gen. brought in, introduced. 

x66o Willsforu Scales Comm. 208 Whether imported or 
e.vported Goods. 1856 Olmsi'eh Slave States 97 The oii- 
ginal stock of .slaves, the imported African-s, ._. probably 
required to be governed with much greater severity. 

Importer (impoa'itai). [f. Import v. + -er ^ .] 
One who or that whicli imports or introduces; 
tip. a merchant who brings in or receives goods 
from abroad. 

1700 S. Sewall Diary 19 June (1879) II. 16 There is a 
Motion .. to get a Law that all Importers of Negros shall 
pay 40tr. per head. 1845 ^I'^CvLi.ocn Taxation ti. iv. (1852) 
197 It would then, like the generality of customs duties,, 
fall wholly on the importers, or on the consumers here. 
iSW Crump Banking x. 233 The Bank of England has for 
years been the only importer of bullion into the Mint. 1888 
E. PuLSFQRD in tgi/i Cent. Sept. 397 Up to the present 
year New South Wales has been a large importer of wheat. 
Importing (.impoo’Jtigh vdl. sb. [f. Import v. 

+ -ING I.] '1 5e action of the verb Import, esp. in 

senses 1, 2 ; importation. Also attrib. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, in. (1692) I. 53 The Patent 
for the sole Trade to Gulnney, and the sole Importing of 
Red-wood. 1895 Sir H. H. Howorth in Aihemetitn 2 Mar. 
284/1 Some of his [Caxton’s] words . . were French e.xotics 
of his own importing. 

Impo'rting, ppl. a. _ [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 

1 1. That ‘ imports ’ or signifies (see Import v, 6); 
of much import ; important. Obs, 

1579 Fenton Giticciard. (1618) 33 The Admiiall, with cer- 
taine others- appointed to the gouerument and guard of 
Prouinces most importing. 1604 E. Grimstone Hist. Siege 
Ostend 109 To garde the strongest places and most import- 
ing. 1654 H. L'Estrange Ckas. I (1655) 184 An Assembly 
so importing to the kings and ktiigdoines welfare. 

2. That imports or brings in merchandise; en- 
gaged in importation. 

i8ia J. Smyth Pract. o/Cusioms (1821) 415 Register of 
Importing Ships. 1861 Goschen For. Exch. 40 To sell the 
bills at a time . , when a premium may be given for them by 
the importing branch of the community. 

+ iBipo'rtless, a. Obs. rare. [f. Import sh. 
+ -LESS.] Without import or significance ; trivial, 
unimportant. 

_ 1606 Shahs. Tr. <§■ Cr. i. iii. 71 That mgtter needlesse of 
importiesse burthen Diuide thy lips. 

t Impo'rtment. Obs. [f. Import v. -p -mbnt.J 

a. Signification, meaning, purport ; ^Import ji. i. 

b. Importance, consequence: == Import sb. 2. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serin. (1632) 2 Certaine things vttered 
.. vpoii one speciall occasion, haue yet a generall drift or 
iinportment. 1658 W. Burton Itiu. Anton. 115 A Latine 
word for a Post, who speedily conveys news of Importment. 

Importraiture (impoo-jUd^tiiU). • rare. [f. 
Im- 1 + PoBTBAiTUBE.] The action of portraying 
in or upon something; coucr. that which is por- 
trayed {lit. or in writing), a portrait or description. 

1836 Eraser's Mag, XIV. 9 Importraitures of passages in 
the external world, and in human life. 1842 Ibid. XXVI. 
455 Here . , is an admirable importraiture for you. 1882 
Phil Robinson Hoah’s A rk 28 Alterations from the received 
importraitures of the beasts. 

+ Importray , v. Obs. [f. Im- 1 + Portray v.} 
trans. To portray or depict in or upon something. 

1580 Lyly Euplvnes (t^rb.) 311 Whorae Philautus is now 
with all colours importraying in y« Table of his hart. 

+ Impo'rtunable, «. Obs. Also 5 in-, [f. 

Importune a. (or ? zt.) -t--ABLE,] 

1. Burdensome, onerous, grievous, heavy. 

1482 Pastmi Lett. No. 867 HI. 297 [They] wold have .. 
taryd hyin there and his councell to his giet inporlunabill 
chari :es. 1512 Act 4 Hen. VI 11 , c. 18 Preamble, To theyr 
grea'.e importunable losse treble hurte and dammayge. 1529 
More iTya/qg-c i. 23 b/2 Forbyddyng them to binde and lay 
vppon other pore niennys bakkes importunable burdeyns. 
x6ii Si'EED Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xxi. § 3 They felt the weight 
of their done wrongs too importunable for them any longer 
to beare. 

■2. Troublesome ; = Biportunate a. 2 b, 

1566 Dr.ant Horace, Sat. i. i.x. argt,. In gener.all he con- 
trowleth people inquisitiue, and importunable tatlers. 

t ImpO’rtunaWy, adv. Ohs. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.J Persistently, pertinaciously ; importun- 
ately. 

ISO* Atkynson tr. De Imitationei. xili. 161 The deuyl , . 
with a thou-sande snarls and subtilties importunably assayl- 
ynge vs. 

Ixuportunacy (impp-ati«nasi). [f. Impor- 
tunate a,: see -ACY.] Pertinacity; pressing soli- 
citation j - Importunity 4. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark vi, (R.), He gate 
nym not out of the way, nor commaunded them to departe 
mr theyr_ importuuacy. 1606 J. Carpenter Solomon's 
Solaee xx\x, 120 The golden Calfe, which himselfe [Aaron] 
nad mEue at the luiporlunacie of our Fathers in the wilder- 
nes. 1655 Digges Compl. Ambccss. 228 Overcome with the 


importuuacy of their itasons, we did yield to lake .sonic 
further consideration. 1710 Palmer Proverbs 187 He, who 
made least to do, has often succeeded, when a lash, busie, 
impovtunacy has made an enemy of a friend, 1893 J . Pui.s- 
i-oiu) Loyalty to Christ II. 243 She is lauded by Jesu.s : 
her importunacy is triumphant. 

ImpoTtunaiiee. [f. Impoktune v. + -anoe.J 
(?) Grievousness, gravity, seriousness. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VfU, XI. 91 The ICliiges Majestic 
shul(Je..be disapoyuted of his entciiM-ysc, which I hesoligliL 
Her to consider, and the greale importunance iherof. 

Importunate (impFUtimi/'t), a. (sb.) ff. L. 
import Ft n-us + -ate'-^. The use of the suffix is 
peculiar ; peril, after obstinate, foi-lunalc, temper- 
ate, or oilier adjs. expressing personal qualities.] 

'fl. Inopportune, unseasonable, untimely ; = Im- 
portuned. I. Obs. 

1529 [implied in Importunaielv i]. 2552 Hulokt, Im- 
portunate, or out of .season, im/ortnuns. 1656-9 B. Harris 
Parivat's Iron Age (ed. 2) 101 The inexorable e.xecutoi of 
this impoitunate and unseasonable Command, was fust 
chased away with stone, 
f 2. Burdensome ; grievous, grave. Obs. 
c 1540 tr. Pol. Vere. Eng. Hist. (C.amden) I. 102 An impor- 
tunate number of the barbarus people beeganne to inoleste 
the Romaine imperie. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 152 b, 
When money was scante and imporlunale cliarges were 
dayly imminent. Ibid., Hen. VII 3 b, Beyng not hable 
to suffre the importunate heate, they castaway the sbete.s , 
and all the clothes. 1577 Framiton Joy/nl E’cios i. (1596) ] 
13 This Witter is also good for . . other dangerous and im- 
portunat diseases. 1663 CowLuv Verses 4 Ess., Solitude, 
When they at e in love with a Mistress, all other persons 
are importunate and buitlensome to them. 1824 Lamu A'tVVt 

Ser. It. Blakesmoor in II shire. The pride of ancestry 

may be had on cheaper terms than to be obliged to an 
importunate lace of ancestors. 

tb. T roublesome; persistently troublesome. Obs. 
1613 PuacHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 722 This New World . . 
hath to these importunate chapmen sold her freedome. 1660 
H. hloRE Myst. Godl. HI. ii. 60 [The Sun] cannot .. free his 
own face of those importunate spot.s that ever and anon lie 
upon it like filth. 1691 Ray Creation ii. (1692) 100, Lice, 
Fle.is, and other noisom and importunate Insects. 

3. ITessiiig, urgent ; busy. Obs. or arch. 

1542-3 Act 34 <$• 35 Hen, VIII, c, 2 § 2 If . . the sayde 
colTeclours .. can not be ihervnto admitted, by reason of 
importunate busines._ at 6 ^\ Clarendon Hist. Rcb. xiv. 

8 136 Tlie Earl remain’d in London whilst the enquiry was 
warm and impoitunate. 1877 Bryant Main-Dream i, 
This maze of dusty street.s, Forever shaken by the impor- 
tunate jar Of commerce. 

4. Persistent or pressing in solicitation ; j^ertina- 
cious. ^ 

1477 [implied in Importunately 4]. 1529 SnppUc. to King 
(E. Is. T. S.) They . . will . . make importunate sute, and 
labouie to be in seruice with youre Magestye. <11533 Ld. 
Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurel. x. (1546) Fvj b, I am impor- 
tune on you, that ye he not importunate on me. I pray 
you, that you praie not me. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas, 1. 
69 Deciding how importunate his mother was to know. 
1660 Trial K’eglc. 44 The King. .was importunate to know 
what they intended to do with Him. 1746 Col. Dec. 
Penusylv. V. 53 Some of the Persons who supplied me with 
them grow Importunate for their money. 1863 Miss Braddon 
Eleanor's Viet, ii. For the avoidance of importunate credi- 
tors. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. i. ii, Now came an im- 
portunate knock at the door; breakfast was ready. 

B. ns sb. An importunate person. 

1881 "prill. Educ. r Mar. 49/2 He would havegranted the 
fair impoitunates the e.xaraination without restriction. 

Importunat* (impputizmrit), V. [f. F. im- 
port liner-, see Importune v. and -ate 3 jr.j (runs. 
To solicit persistently; = Importune v. 3. 

^1598 Rollock Sel. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 603 The 
widow who importunated the unrighteous Judge. 1600 
F. Walker 5/. Mandeville 85 b, Telling him that she was 
Lucrecia. .and importunating him with weeping and pitti- 
full wordes. 1653 Gloria Marcissus 1. 117 Orestes .. 
began fteshly to importunate his brother to the accomplish- 
ment of her lequest. 

b. To obtain by importunity. 

1891 Pall Mall G. i July 2/3 The degree of departure 
which outside bodies had been able to importunate from a 
somewhat pliant Senate. 

Importunately (impp-iti«ndtli), adv. [f. 
Importunate a. -f -ly 2.] in an importunate 
manner. 

1 1. Inopportunely, untimely, unseasonably. Obs. 

_ 1529 More Srippl, Sotilys Wks. 288/2 We do . . not yet 
iinportuiiatelye beieue you of your rest with cryinge at 
youieeares at vnseasonable tyme. 165B-9 Burton's Diary 
11828) III. i68, I shall not .say the Petition and Advice was 
unduly, but unseasonably and importunately obtained. 

t2. In a burden some or grievous way; grievously; 
troublesomely. Obs. 

1564 Golding pustin xlii. [1570) 169 [Hymerus] through 
his tyrannous crueltie, vexed importunatlie both Babilon 
and man^ other cyties. i577_ Fkampton poy/ul Hews 11. 
(*596)50 Deseased with the tertian agewes, so importunatlie. 
1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. III.) 4 Least I should 
be importuneately complementall. 

+ b. Gravely, exceedingly. Obs. 

1660 tr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. Pref. 5 An Ex- 
pedient so irapoitunately beneficial to Mankind, that 
scarce any Elogiums could be excogitated equal to their 
praise. 1690 Locke Hnni. Und. m.x. (1695) 286 Men will 
not be so importunately dull as not to understand what 
otheis say, 

3. With pressing or persistent action or purpose ; 
pressingly. 

1568 Grafton Citron. II. 792 He woulde impoituiiatly 


[1513 Mont- ‘ iinpoi timely '] pursue lii.s appelile and li.isr. 
her. 1614 Br. H.m.l A’tvo//. lieat. 531 What do wc now 
lliu.s iniporluntitely catching at shadow.-,? i876(!ico. Ki.ioi 
Dan, Per. iv. .\xix, His possible judgment of her actions 
was telling on hei as imiiortunately as Kksmet’s judg- 
meiil of hei powers. 

4. With iicrsi.steiit t)i pressing solicilafion ; wilit 
importunity. 

1477 E.iRi. River.s (Caxton) Didcs 137 He that axid 
iiuportun.itly after he is ones denied refused his asking, 
1529 IS. Fisii Supplic. Beggers I)ed. tl',. E. T. S.) 2 [1 llcyl 
luiiie begged so impuitunatly that they li.ute gotten ytttu 
tlieyie hondes moie then the tlieidiiart of all yome Rcalme. 
1692 Bi'. OF CiiL.sii.lt Chaige 5 A/ay 20 We need not doubt 
of God’s help, if we sineeiely and importunately pray for it. 
1719 1)E Fell. Cru.ioe 11. iv, They insisted impoiTun.Ucly 
upon their demand. 1874 Moit.iv Barm-veld \ \. xiv. 117 
He instructed his envoy, .imiwiiunately ttiid diciatoiially to 
plead the cause. 

Importunateness (iinpp-jti/npHnes). [f. ns 

prec. + -NESS.] The quality of being importunate ; 
importunity. 

^1530 L. Cox Rhet. ttSoQi 67 Our ly hei tie is ouercomc . . 
hy the importunatiies of our wyues. 1549 LvriMi-.u yd 
Sernt. be/. Edw. f'/(Arh.) 93 He wyl hcare your tiii|ior- 
tiinatencs, he wyll not he angryc at your ttyiiigc and e.dlmg. 
1635 R. Cahlw III Lisiiwre Papers Ser. 11, (18881 111. 217, 

I am liereviito induced hy tlie iiiiportuiiateiiess uf my 
Masters. 1812 LIk QuincivV in H. .a. Life (1877) 1. 
viii. 169 Her sweet Impoitimatcness of aetion and voice, 
Importunator (impF'-tti/nifitoi . [agent-n. in 
I,, form from Importunate w.] One who impor- 
tunes, or solicits importunately. 

1604 Sandv.s Relat. St. Relig. IVe.d Pis. I ivh, 'Lyraniiotis 
importunatois, and e.vactois of their own men. 182^ Heto 
Monthly jI/(ig.XIV.4i8 Aflowingand ebbing ofi»etiiioncrs, 
elaimants, and importunatois of every kind. 

Importune (imppjti/J-n, iinirp-jtiNn'i, a. (sb.) 
Also 5 yn-, in-, 6 ym-. [MK. a. F. impoiiun, 
-xtnc (15th c. ill llatz.-Dann.) =» It., S\). impor- 
tuno, ad. L. importfm-us unfit, unsuitable, incon- 
venient, troublesome, grievous, f, im- (Im- 3) ; cf. 
Porifimis the protecting god of harbours, f, portu-s 
harbour, Pout. The same stem is found in oppor- 
tFin-ns Opportune.] 

tl. Inopportune, untimely; unseasonable, unlit. 

CI42S [implied in iMi-oinuNLi.Y i]. 1529 Mork Comf. 

agst. Trib. l. Wks. 1169/1, I haiic ihys daye done you 
nuiche trybulacion with my importune ohieccions, of very 
liriesubstaunce. *597 A. M. tr. Guillcnieau's Fr. C/nrurg. 
'iv, Such fruicLcs tire never importune, iicilier at anyc tiiiic 
out of season. 1634 Rai.s-iiou’ Labour (1635) 17 Botli 
Importunate, and Importune Labour; .. tlie first is labtiur 
too earnest, too sollicitous; tlie second is labour out of its 
due time, unseasonable. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 120 
'J'hese actions are soinewliat importune and uiuvckome 
guests at Feasts. 1704 Swii-r Balt. Bks. in Misc. (1711) 
264 A Wild .Ass, with Biaying.s Importune, affronts hi.sl’iar, 
1 2. Troublesome, burdensome ; vexatious ; grie- 
vous, heavy, severe, exacting. Obs. 

c 1400 Rom, Rose 5632 And for he nyl be iiitportune Unto 
no wight, ne honerous. 1412-20 Lvdg. Citron. Troy i. v,The 
.streyglit waye is so importune, So dredcful eke and .so full of 
rage. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 486 By theyr inportiine 
charges, the comynaltie was greatly enpouerysshed. 1^0 
Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 43 Which is to peinfull chargeaTdc 
intollerahle and importune, for any man to susteine and 
abyde. _ 2590 Spenser A. Q. i. xii. 16 Tiiey did.. often blame 
the too importune fate That heapd on him so many wrailifull 
wreake.s. 1604 N. D. yd Pt. Three Convers. Eng. 263 
A detestable, ciuell, horrible and importune monster. 1683 
I). A. Art Converse ig 'Ihey cannot be but importune to us 
by their long and languishing nairatlves. 1864 Cari.yli; 
Ercdk. Gt. xv. vi. IV. 90 Trealies, vaporous Foreshadows 
of Events, .ate imporuuie to human nature, longing for the 
Events themselves. 

t 3. Pressing, urgent ; busy. Obs. 
c 1450 tr. Dc Imiiatione m. Contents .\liv. 6 t That man 
be not importune in worldly erendes, c 1475 Plumpton 
Corr. (Camden) 33 The labor is so importune, that I cannot 
attend it without I sliold do nothing ells. s^ 6 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. cle_W. 1531) 129 The good aungelles contende not, they 
he not importune or to busy, theycrye not. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. Epist. 76 Although my bu.sineshe so weightic and 
importune, that I can obteine but little leasure. 16^7 Ward 
btiiip. Cobler 63 The ituportune Affaires of your Kingdome 
[are] perplexedly suspended. 

4. Persistent or pressing in solicitation ; pertina- 
cious ; irksome through persistency of request. 

*447 Bokenham Seyntys Introd. (Roxb.) 6 The importune 
and besy preyere Of oon whom I love. 6-1460 Founiscui, 
Abs. ij- Lint. Mon. xx. (1885) 156 Importune suters _wil g.ape 
vpon suche reuersiouns. 1535 Coveudalu Luka xviii. 5 Yet 
seynge this weddowe is so importune vpon me I will delyuer 
her. 1641 J. Jack-Son True Evang. T. in. 229 Our Saviour 
. .made as though hee would have gone farther, that they 
■mght grow the more importune with liim to stay. «*734 
North Exam. n. v. § 83 (1740) 367 He was so imporlmie 
in the Matter, that one of the Chiefs wa.s provoked to say 
he spoke with a Cadence, but Nothing to the Purpose. 1890 

E. Johnson Rise Christendom 106 Vices are importune 
spirits sent forth from Tartarus' caves. 

t B. j/i. [ = F. importtiiiF\ One who is importune 
or troublesome in soliciting. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie m. xxiv. (Arb.) 302 In 
Spaine it is thought very vndecent for a Courtier to craue, 
supposing that it is the part of an importune, a 1734 Nor 111 
Exam. (1740] 644 (D.) If justice must stay till such impor- 
tunes are satisfied, there’s a ne plus ultra of all law. 
Importune (imppjtirJm, imp^putirzn), v. [a. 

F. importune-r (itiia in Godef. Compl.) - It. im- 
portundre (Florio), Sp. hnportunar (Percivall), 
med. L. importfmarl, -are, f. iwportunus : see prec.] 
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IMPOSE. 


1 1 . Irans. To burden ; to be troublesome or 
wearisome to ; to trouble, worry, pester, annoy. 

1578 T. N. tr. Conq. /K. India 140 Did .so importune him 
and asbure him of his going, he coinmaunded his fardage to 
he laden. 1598 Yong Diana 17 It was my ill hap, that 
one of them sat ne.'ct vnto me, to make me infortunate 
as long as her memorie did importune me. i66i 
liviiLVN Mon. (1S57) III. 136, I .shall, whenever .. it may 
least importune his privacy, make the inventory of par- 
ticulars. 1781 Fletcher Zr/f. Wks. 1795 VII. 232 If 
Ijodies could move as quick as thought they would be 
impoituned frequently with my company. 1788 Giubon 
DecL ly F, I.V.V. VI. 607 Of his two immediate successors 
. .Nicholas the Fifth, [was] the last who was importuned by 
the presence of a Roman emperor. 

1 2 . To press, urge, impel. Also ahsol. Obs. 

1603 Shahs. Mcas.for M. i. i. 57 We shall write to you 

As time, and our concernings shall importune. 1615 Chap- 
man Odyss. VI. 270 O queen, deign pity then, since fust to 
you My fate importunes my distress to vow. 

3 . To solicit pressingly and persistently ; to ply 
or beset with requests or petitions. 

1530 Palsgk. 59o/t,_ I impqitune one, I werye hym by 
importunate sute making to him for a mater. ^1385 Faire 
Fin III. 6gg A man that you do not a little esteem, hath 
long importuned me of love. 1590 Shahs. Com. Err. i. 

i. i37_My yongest boy. .importun’d me That his attendant 
. . Flight beare him company in the quest of him. 1644 
Milton Wrea/. (Arb._) 41 Ye were importun'd the passing 
it. 1676 Hobbes Iliad {1677) 298 ‘My friends', .said he, 

‘ importune me no more To eat or drink before we go to 
fight’. 1719 Yq'O'HG Revenge V. ii. He.. importunes the 
skies for swift perdition. 1734 tr. Rollin's Rom. Hisi, 
(1827) III. 25 The Kings themselves importuned him to that 
purpose. 1817 Byron Beppo Ivii, Meantime the goddess 
I'll no more importune. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 
300 Some officers., after vainly importuning the government 
during many years, had died for want of a morsel of bread. 

Jig. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 27 Being 
importuned by the dispatch of some present affaires . . to 
have some conference with her Maje.stie, he went. 1601 
Weever Mirr. Mart. C vj. No day which would not me 
to wars importune, a 1704 T._ Brown Praise Poverty Wks. 
1730 I. 98 The man that is importun'd with the craving 
pains of a hunger. 1800-24 Campbell Song of_ Colonists 

ii, A land, where beauties importune The Briton to its 
bowers. 

4 . To ask for (a thing) urgently and persistently ; 
to crave or beg for. 

1388 Shahs. L. L. L. ii. i. 32 The daughter of the King 
of France. .Importunes personall conference with his grace. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. v. ly. 44 Then gan the Peoples cry and 
Commons sute Importune care of their owne publicke cause. 
A 1874 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv. § 34 It was very strange 
that any Man should importune the piittingsuch a Question. 
169s Kennett Par. Antiq. ix. 228 The nobles .. greatly 
importun’d his stay. 1870 IBryant Iliad II. xvi. 113 A little 
gill that by her mother’s side Runs, importuning to be 
taken up. 

5 . intr. To make urgent solicitation ; to be im- 
portunate. 

1348 Q. Katiieryn in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. rst, 

I wold not wyssche yow importune for hys good wyll, yf y‘ 
cum nott frankely at the fyrst. 1661 Feltham Resolves i. 
xvii. 33, I will neither importune too much upon unwilling 
minds. 1761 Gu.ay Sketch own Char., Too poor for a bribe, 
and too proud to importune ; He had not the method of 
making a fortune. 1871 R. Ellis Catnllns viii. 13 He will 
not ask for pity, will not impoituiie. 

H 6. To import, portend. (A Spenserian misuse.) 
1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. i. 16 But the sage wisard telles, as 
he has redd, That it importunes death and dolefull drery- 
hedd. 1398 Mauston Pyginal. xxv. 130 Thus hauing said, 
he riseth from the floore, As if his soule diuined him good 
fortune ..For all his thoughts did all good luck importune. 
Hence Importuned ppl, a., Importuning vbl. sb. 
and fpl. a. 

i6ii_ Chapman Iliad xx. a.rgt., The rest, all .shunning 
their importun’d fates, Achiiles beats even to the Iliau 
gates._ 1660 Milton Free Coininw. Wks. (1851) 427 Our 
once importuning Prayers against the Tyranny which we 
then groan’d under. 1660 Gauden Gods GreaDDcmonstr. 
40 His many forew'arnings, importunings, and beseechings 
of men to flye from the wrath to come. 1720 Gay Dionc 
in Poems II. 434 No Cleanthes interrupt my woe With im- 
portuning love. i8go Athenxum 23 .Aug. 254/2 The result 
of three years' constant importuning. 

Importu’nelyj d.tiv. Now ran. Also 6 in-, 
[f. Impoutune a. + -is 
f 1 . Inopportunely, unseasonably. Obs. 
c 1423 Found. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.) 25 He 
mevid hym . . with goode and honeste wovdes, opportunely 
and iinportunely. 1609 Bible (.Douay) Isa. Iviii. Comm., 
Gods preachers must crie, and not cease to crie. .opportunely, 
iinportunely, with al patience. 1716 _M. Davies Athen. 
Brit. II. 260 How often has that Frenzical Arian -Astrologer 
been told, and admonish’d Opportunely and Iinportunely. 

+ 2 , Grievously, troublesomely. Obs. 

^1636 Ussher Ann. (1658)758 He., shewed them how 
pioudly and iinportunely Antonius had answeied to all his 
mild and just demands. 

■b 3 . Pressingly, persistently, pertinaciously. Obs. 
1502 xAtkynson ti‘. De Iinitatione \. ix. 159 It is a synne 
of pertynaclte & jiryde any persone inportunly to offre theyr 
counsell and specially where they can lytle profyte. 1313 
More Rich. ///Wks. 63/1 Without any fear of God . . he 
would importunely [1568 Grafton importunatly] pursue 
hys appetite, and haue her. a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled vj, 
the Spirit (1867) 293 It is to he imponuuely troublesome 
unto the world, to quarrel almost with eve^ man that 
comes in our way. 

4 . With urgent and persistent solicitation ; im- 
portunately. 

1464 Plumpion Corr. (Camden) 13 Thomas Eyr clamoreth 
upon inee iinportunly for money, so that gif I had any of 


my own, I wold have stopped tiim. 1526 Ptlgr. Perf. iW. 
de W. 1531) 248 b, It wyll craue importunely for sustenaunce, 
rest, & other lecreacj'on. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ir. viii. 4 He 
heard a voyce that called lowd and cleare ..The Palmer 
lent his eare unto the noyce. To weet who called so impor- 
tunely, 1672 J. Worthington Gen. Pref. Mede's IVks. e, 
I'lattery and Covetous -Ambition do importunely sollicite 
men to make a false judgment. 1830 J. S. B. Monsell 
Parish Musings (1875) 32 The very things we most desire 
Most importunely ciave. 

t Iniportunement. Obs. [f. Impoktune v. -i- 
-MENT.] The action or fact of imporlnning ; ear- 
nest solicitation ; an instance of this. 

163s Swan Spec. M. (1670) 474 Satan knoweth.. that theie 
he more sundry pressing importunements to lead it, than can 
be shewed for the reading of any book beside. 

Importuner (imp^Jtitl’naj, impp-jti«n3.i). [f. 
as prec. + -Eit h] One who importunes. 

i633_ Waterhouse Apol. Learn. 187 Prajclude. .your ears 
. .against all lash, lude, irrational, innovating inipoi tuners. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. V. xlii. 21 Wa-shington .. was 
annoyed by shoals of selfish importuneis. 

Importunity (imp/iati/ 7 -mti). [a. F. impor- 
tunity (14th c. in Littre), ad. L. intportuniids, f. 
importfinus •. see Iiipoutune a. and -ity.] The 
quality or condition of being importune. 

1 1 . The condition of being unseasonable or inop- 
portune; unseasonableness; an unsuitable lime. Obs. 

1489 Caxton Faylcs of A . iv. xv. 27.). The Importunytee 
of myn ignoraunce in reformyng of clyuerse argumentes. 
rS3S Coverdai.e EccIhs. x.xxii. 6 Poure not forth wyszdome 
out of tyme, at an iniportunyte. 1379 J. Stubbes Gaping 
GulfE. vj, 'I'o snatch the crowne fiom hir heade by opor- 
tumty or importunity, which so euer come first. 1389 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie in. x.xiii. (Arb.) 274 Eueiy thing 
hath his season which is called Oportunitie, and the vnfit- 
nesse or viidecency of the time is called Importunitie. 
t 2 . Biirdensomeness, trouble. Ohs. 

1473 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 81 Late it be set in money to 
the reinedie and socome of this gret importunyte and 
necessite. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Pay. Ambass. 10 
The Wagoners .. are forc'd to make use of fiie against the 
importunity of those Insects [Gnats]. 1739 J. Huxiiam Ess. 
Fevers (1750) 213 Very often the Importunity and violence 
of the Cough was to be appeased by Elixir Asthmaticum. 

1 3 . Pertinacity or constancy of action. Obs. 

1663 J. Si’ENCER Prodigies 213 Many of thein. .con- 
tinue for so many hours (if the importunity of Historians in 
this matter he of any consideration). 

4 . Troublesome pertinacity in solicitation. 
c t^6oEoKrs.souz A bs.^ Line. Mon. xii. (1885) 136 Through 
ymportunite off thair suyttes. 1326 Tind.vle Luke xi. 8 
Because of hys importunite he woil ryse and geve hym as 
many as he nedetn. 1368 Tilney Disc. Mariage C vj; Of 
marvellous vertue is, to bee .suffeiable in the ympoi tunities 
of hys wyfe, sometimes, .and in trifling consenting unto her, 
161S _G. Sandys Trav. 19 With much importunitie and 
promise of rewaid .. I got tliem to set me ashore. 1731 
Smollett Per. Pic. (1^9) HI- lx.xxi. 179 Tormenting me 
with his nauseous importunities. 1784 Cowper Task \v. 
414 Knaves .. liberal of their aid To clain’rous importunity 
in rags. 1873 Jowetp Plato (ed. 2) I. 462 Fearing that our 
importunity might be troublesome. 

t Importu'nous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. impor- 
tun-us J •OMU.'l Burdensome, pestering. 

1398 Yong Diana 412 Being now fiee from the importunous 
tiouble of thy iealous husband, 
t Impo-rtuous, a. Obs. rare-°. [ad. L. im- 
portuos-us, f. iui- (lii- -) +poriic-s harbour, Port.] 

‘ Without port or haven’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t ImpoTturait, -ate, pa. pple. Sc. Obs. [for 
iniportrait, impoiirtrait, pa. pple. of Impoktrat.] 
Portrayed in or upon something. 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. Ixviii, Palace and towris , . 
Importuiait of birdis and sweit flouris. 1553 Douglas' 
rEncis vm. x. 79 For Vulcanus. .Thare batellis all.. Had 
thare importurate \_MS. porturat] propirly and graue. 

Importure : see Emportuhe. 

Iniposable (impj«'zab’l), a. rare. [f. Impose 
V. -k -able.] 

1 . That may be imposed or laid on. 

a 1660 Hammond (J.), They weie not .simply imposeable 
on any particular man, farther than he was a member of 
some church. 

2 . Capable of being imposed upon or cheated; 
gullible, dupable. 

AX734 North Eauiu. ii. iv. (1740) 306 Much more mon- 
stious is It to imagine readers so iinposable upon to credit 
it upon any one’s bare Relation, — Lives (1826) I, 397 If 
he had been, .a weak imposable wretch they had liked him 
much belter. 

Hence Impo'sableness, ‘the stale or quality of 
being imposable ’. 1847 in Craig. 

t Impo’sal. Obs. rare. [f. Impose v. -f-al 5 : 
cf. disposal, proposal^ The action of imposing ; 
im]Dosition. 

1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. iv, 17 They have had 
Authority above their owne (though I conceive, uone for 
such rigid iniposall). 1631 P. Sterry Eng. Deliverante 
(1652) 14 Being severe in the imposall of superstitious rites. 

+ Ijuposant. Obs, rare. [a. F. imposant, pres, 
pple. ot imposer to Impospj, formerly to impute,] 
One who imputes or charges. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men tW. de W. 1506) iv. xxi. 271 In 
besechynge the herers that they be not euyll dysposed or 
euyll content of the imposauut, for he yniageneth to haue 
power to proue cryme that he imposeth. 

Impose (impp'i-z), V. Also 6 empose. [a. 
F. impose-r (1303 in Godef.), earlier en-, eniposer 


(iith c. in Littre), f. cm-, im- (Im- 1 ) + poser, 
taken as repr. of L. imponere : see COMPOSE, Pose. 
Introduced lirst in special senses, e. g. 3, 2b; the 
geiieial sense being expressed by native words.] 

I. trans. 

1 . To lay on or set on; to place or set in a posi- 
tion ; to put, place, or deposit, arch. 

1397 A. M. tr. Guilleineau’s Fr, Chirurg. 16/2 The Chi- 
ruigiane [shall] impose the foresayed guttes agayne into 
their places, .imposing or layingethehande one the wounde. 
1399 — tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke yjla Impose therin 
linnen cloutes. 1613 Chapman Odyss. xiii. 207 She impos'd 
a stone Close to the cauernes mouth. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
cj- F. xvii. II. 7 It was here likewise . . that Xer.xes imposed 
a stupendous bridge of boats. 1867 J. B. Rose tr. Virgil's 
.rEneid 318 The mourneis .. on the tepid ground imposed 
more earth. 

b. Eccl. To lay on hands in blessing, or in or- 
dination, confirmation, etc. 

1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Mark x. 16 And imposing hands vpon 
them, he blessed them. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. J.wi, § i 
When Israel blessed. .Joseph’s sons, he imposed upon them 
his hands and prayed. 1642 Jer. T.wlou Episc. .\-xxii. 175 
Bishops had a power of imposing hands, for collating of 
Orders, which Pie.sbyteis have not. 1638 Bramhall Con- 
seer. Bps. vii. 177 What Priests did impose hands upon me. 

e. To place in command or office ; to appoint or 
set up authoritatively. Now rare or Obs. exc. as 
associated with 4. 

1617 Moryson Itin, ii. 57 And would be ready, after put- 
ting off the person which now was imposed on him, with 
much contentment to be commaunded by his Lordship. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 78 They have a Generali , . who 
deposeth, or imposeth Magistrates. 1682 Enq. Elect, 
Sheripfs 20 So ungrateful a thing hath it always been to the 
People of England, to have Sheriffs imposed upon, and set 
over them, otherwise than according to the course and 
direction of the Law. 

d. Printing. To lay pages of type or stereotype 
plates on the imposing-stone or the bed of a press, 
and secure them in a chase, in such order that the 
printed pages shall follow each other in proper order 
when the sheet is folded. 

1632 Urquhart Je^uel Wks. (1834) 1S2 His [the setter's] 
plenishing of the gaily, and imposing of the form. 1656 [sec 
Imi'ositou]. 1688 R. Holbie Armoury hi. 122/2 Imposing, 
is the placing of the Pages that belong to a Sheet, within 
the Chase . . !n order, that when the Sheet is wrought off . . 
all the Pages may be foulded into an orderly succession. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr, ll. xiv. 405 The compositor who im- 
poses a sheet must correct the chargeable proof of that sheet. 
1873 Knight Diet, Meek, 1172/1, iS, 24, 32 and 481110. may 
be imposed in a similar manner, or may be so imposed as to 
be cut before folding. 

2 . fig. a. In general sense : to put, place ; to 
place authoritatively, b. To apply authoritatively 
or bestow (a name or title) upon, on, f to, (lu 
quots. 1500, 1566 with inverted construction.) Now 
associated with 4. tc. To put authoritatively (an 
end, conclusion, etc.) to. Obs, 

1681 ,R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 50 In whose service he im- 
poseth greater confidence. 1818 Jas. FIill Brit. India 11 . 
IV. iv. 154 Lally had now., imposed upon the English so 
much respect, as deterred them from the siege. 

b. eigoo Melnsine xix. ro2 He was sOone baptised and 
imposed to name Edon. c 1366 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau’s 
Theat. IForld Avij, If thou wilt impo.se this worke a 
rapsodie, collation or gathering. . thou shall doe it no wiong, 
1596 Spenser F. Q. v. viii. 49 To prove her surname true, 
that she imposed has. 1605 Camden Rem. (1637) 122 Riueis 
also haue imposed names to some men. 1669 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles i. i. vii. 36 The names, which the Phenicians im- 
posed on those places. 1774 J. Bryant II. 294 The 

name was imposed antecedent to his birth. 1862 Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. ix. 183 The native names were altered, 
and new titles imposed by the Israelites. 

C. *34* R- Copland Galyen's Terapeut. 2 Hj, \Ve wyl 
shew y“ reason & maner to heaie . . than we wyl impose 
the ende of this fourth hoke. 1381 Savile Agricola (1622) 
197 To fiftie yeeres trauailes let this day impose a glorious 
conclusion, c 1611 Chapm.an Iliad xxiv. 708 Before they 
had imposed the crown To these solemnities, 
f 3 . To lay (a crime, etc.) to the account of ; to 
impute, charge. Obs. (The earliest recorded use.) 

*484 Caxton Fables 0/ JE sop 2 b. How he excused hym of 
that was imposed to hym. 1502 [see _ Imposant]. *396 
Drayton Legends ii. 447 On him, the King .. Impos’d my 
Death. 1599 Shars, Hen, V, iv. i. 157 The imputation of 
his wickednesse . . should be imposed ypoii his Father that 
sent him. 1663 Gerbier Counsel aviij a, It were a matter 
to impose as a charge upon the Author of such a Treatise. 
4 . To lay on, as something to be borne, endured, 

I or submitted to ; to inflict (something) on or upon ; 
j to levy or enforce authoritatively or arbitrarily. 

I 158* N. Riding Rec. I, 250 And further that the said Em- 
j pryngham at an Admyrall Court dyd sett and empose 
greate and grevouse Fynes. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. 850 
‘ Impose some seruice on me for my lone. *393 — 3//?«. 

I IV. iii. 58 What Fates impose, that men must needs abide. 

I 1601 R. Johnson Klngd. cS- Commw.^ (1603) 174 They .. im- 
pose uppon the people al kinde of injuries. 1688 Bunyan 
Jerusalem Sinner (1886) 52 These bloody letters were not 
imposed upon me. I went to the high-priest and desired 
them of him. 1703 Pope Tliebais 398 On impiou-s realms . . 
impose 'Thy plagues. 1741 "Watts Improv. Mind i. vii. § 1 1 
To impose on a child to get by heart ‘ a long scroll of un- 
known phrases or words *849 Macaulay_//ri’/. Eng. vi, 
II. 159 Pretending to abhor tests, he had himself imposed 
a test. *854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1883) Ixi. 471/* 
[Ale.xander said] We have no wish to impose the Bourbons 
on the French people. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 58 
Minos , . imposed upon the Athenians a cruel tribute. 
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b. with double object (orig. dative ol person and 
accusative of the thing). 

1613 Heywood Silver Ag;c iii. i. Wks. 1874 III. ib 6 For 
your sake I will impose him danger.s, Such and .so gieal. 
i6ig Hrent tr, Sarjii's Comic. Trent (1676) 499 Cardinal 
Cresceiitius . .was wont .. to impose them .silence. 1810 ti. 
Mad, dc Stael Hoisteiu's Libertine Hush. I. 52 Her ad- 
mirer, Dorville, was imposed .silence. 1873 Hbowning Ahv/ 
Coft. Nt.-cnJ> 221 Before the servant he imposed a task. 

c. To put or levy fa tax, price, etc.) on or npon 
(goods, etc.). 

1600 E. Br.ouNT tr. Conestafifiio 18 They imposed a newe 
custome upon the salt. 1660 F. IIrook)’, tr. Lc lUants 
Trav, 22S [Hel petitioned him he would bestow upon him 
the captive Princesse, or vouch.safe to impose a ransom on 
her. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 15 To impose what wages 
they please upon theii labours. 1863 H. Co.x histit.m. ii. 
601 'J’liat the Crown had the right to impose duties on 
foreign merchandise. 

d. To put or subject (a persoir, etc.; to a penalty, 
observance, etc. 

1568 Noriu tr. Gncriara's Diall Pr. (idrgt 610 It is as 
necessary fot the Courtier.. to impose his tongue to .silence. 
1592 CoNsrniiLE SoiM. vii. vi, Thus long impos'd lo euei- 
lastiiig plaining. iS99 Sh.vks. Much Ado v. 1. 282 Impose 
me to what penance your inuention Can lay vpon my sinne. 

e. University or school slang. To punish (a per- 
son) by an imposition : see IiirosiTio.v 5 c. 

1887 J. R. M.^Gl!.\TH (in AiA), Very lately a man was im- 
pu.sed for having missed chapel. 

5 . To obtrude or ‘ put ’ fa thing) upon (a person) 
by false representations ; to palm or pass off. | 

1650 Evelyn Mem. 14 Dec., An impostoi .. had like to 
have impos’d upon us a pretended secret of multiplying 
gold. 1681-5 J. Scott Chr. Life[x-]i^i) HI. 6iSThe God 
of Truth would never have empowered them to impose 
such a Cheat upon the World. 1712 tr. Pointt's Hist. 
Drugs I. 2 Take cate . . that Southeinwood-seed he not im- 
posed upon you for this. 1736 Bolincuroke Patriot. (1749) 
142 A silly fellow can never impose himself for a man of 
sense. 1738 Birch MiltonX. App. 73 First inventing a Fals- 
hood, and then imposing it on the Woild. 183s 5 Iacicin- 
TOSH, etc. Hist. En^. V. i. i Thus early was he familiar 
with the art of imposing decorum for morality. 

II. intr, (Often with indirect passive), 

6. To put oneself tiponi in various senses, a. 

To impose itself forcibly, authoritatively, or strik- 
ingly; to exert an influence on] to be of impo.sing 
character or appearance, To encroach upon, 

to ‘ put ’ upon. Obs. c. To intrude, presume upon ; 
to take advantage of. 

a. 162^ Bacon Ess,, Truth (Arb.) 499 When it [Truth] is 
found, it intposeth vpon mens '’Thoughts. i66g Pisrvs Diaty 
30 Mar., They do think that I know too much, and shall 
impose upon whomever shall come ne.vt, and theiefore must 
he removed. 1751 Chesteue. Lett. (1792) III. cc.riv. 126 If 
you engage his heart, you have a fair chance for imposing 
upon his understanding, and determining his will. i88t 
Lobbocic Addr. Brit. A,vsoc. in Nature No. 618. 411 
Mechanism that imposes through its e.vtreme simplicity. 
1883 Lieut.-Col. Stewart ip Pall Mall G, 23 Nov. i/i 
'The troops, if not very foimidable in quality, still impose 
through their number. 

_ b. 1667 Pepys ZlfiiJTip Jan., There is no danger, in the pass- 
ing this Bill, of imposing on his [the King’s] prerogative. 
1694 Wood ZcA June in Life (O.H.S.) III. 458 note, Impos- 
ing upon a generous peison and making him a ridicule to 
the company, .because of his then growing infirmity, a 1718 
Penn \Vks, (1726) I. 448 No Man is .so accountable lo his 
fellow Creatines, as to be imposed upon, restrained, or per- 
secuted for any flatter of Conscience whatever. 

C. 1670 Coi'TON Espernoii Ded,, I should not otherwise 
. . have presum'd to impose upon your Piotection. 1883 
C. J. Wills ISJod. Persia 46 An idle ‘vagiom’ man, who 
lives hy imposing on the good nature of others. 1888 Mrs. 
H. Ward R. Elsnicrc I. 88 She wished her son to impose 
upon her when it came to his taking any serious step in 
life. 

7 . To put a tax, to levy an impost (upon). ? Obs, 

n;i6_t8 Raleigh Prerog. Part, (1628) 51 To Impose upon 

all things brought into the Kingdome is very ancient. 1642 
Ord. Pari. Tonnage cj- P. ii 'To restraine the Crowne from 
imposing upon the people without their consent. 1642 in 
Clarendon Hist, Reb. v. § 21 Desire a bill, (the only old 
way of imposing on our subjects). 1871 Browning Pr. 
'•Hoheust. 1814 Who scores a septett true for strings ami 
wind Mulcted must be—else how should 1 impose Properly? 

8. To practise imposture ; -with upon, on, to 
cheat or deceive by false representations. 

1662 Stillingi'l. Orig. Sacr, 1. it. § 9 The great reason 
lhe_ world hath been so long time impo-sed upon with 
vaiieties of books going under the name of Hermes Tris- 
megistus. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 300 ir 2 There are some 
so weak as to be imposed upon Ijy line 'Things and false 
Addresses. 1791 Paine Rights i\Ian, It can he of no veal 
service to a Nation, to impose upon itself, or to peimit itself 
;.o be imposed upon. 1873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible i. (1S75) 4 
The counterfeit must have .some resemblance to the genuine, 
else it would impose on nobody. 

Hence Impo'sed ppl. a., in the various senses of 
the vb. ; also iinposed-npoi : see sense 8 above. 

1630 A. yohnson's hin^d, Conimw. 134 'Tlie imposed 
buildings [on London bridge], being so many, and so beau- 
Ufull. 1642 Jkr. 'Taylor Episc. (1647) ^39 'Po transplant 
theni [words] to an artificial!, and imposed sense. 1706 
De Foe fare Dw. Pref. 27 I'hey obtain'd so much upon 
o Minds of the Poor imposed-upon Multitude. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 217 It generally consists of 
four stones, three upright and one imposed. 1847 Grote 
Greccepi, n.y.vih. (1S62) III. 202 Of the nineteen silver-paying 
satiapies, the most heavily imposed was Babylonia. 

t Ilttpo'se, sb. Obs. rare. [f. Impose &.] The 
imposiUon or laying on of a charge, duly, or task. 


1591 SiiAK’S. T-.oo Gent. iv. iii. 8 According to your Ladi- 
ships impose, I am thus e.iily come. 1605 I ryuli Lhei], ii. 
ii. in Bulleii O. PL HI. 293 But this impose is uolhing, 
honour'd King. 

Im.poseiiren.t (impduw.iTienl). ratT. [f. iMl’O.sE 
V. + -KENT.] The action of imposing ; imposition. 

1664 H. hlour. Myst. Iiii</. Aill. 45 This imiwsemeuL upon 
my holf was a. gieat ease atul pleasure to the cliaritaijlcHCNN 
of my nature. 1896 Colitfiihits (Oiiio) iS July 5/5 

'I'he lesiclents .. who aie oj>j)o.se(.I to the imposcnient aie 
it. . 

iiuposer (imp<hoz3.i). [f. Impose v. -b -Eii '.] 
One who imposes : in various senses of the vb. 

*597 Hooker Eccl, Pol. v. Iv.vviii. § 2 According 
lu the mind of the fust imposcr of that name. 1641 
hlii.TON Aniwiidv. i, Civil politie, say you .. came bom 
aihitrary iinposers. 1659 Pearson Creed (1741) 1S9 'The 
coronary thorns did not only expiess the scorn of the 
imposers,. , but did also pierce his tender and sacied temples. 
1681 H. is\.ams.\xsGlaiviiUl' s Saddneismus Postsci., Piicsti- 
gi.itor an Imposer on the sight. 1702 lie Foe Oicas. 
Conform, in Alise. 315 An Oath is to be takem in the .Sense 
oftlie Impo.ser, and a Sacrament, which is a Recognition of 
the mo.st .Sacred of Oaths, must be also taken in the Sense 
of tlie Imposer. i860 Trench Serm. IVestni. Abb. i.v. g6 
They might have cursed the imposers of those tasks, 187s 
[owETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 36 Wliat that is lo which the 
imposer of names gives this name of temperance or wisdom. 

Imposing (impiia'zii)), vhl. sb. [f. Impose v. 

+ -ING^.] 

1 . The action of putting, placing, or laying on ; 
imposition, spec. "j-a. The imposition of taxes, 
taxing. Obs. 

1610 Bp. Carleton furisd. 289 This imposing of the 
Popes luiisdictioii vpon other nations. « 1618 Raleigh 
Imieni. Shipping 1,1 Certainly the imposing upon Coales . . 
can be no hinderaiice. .to the Newcastlemen, 1668 Gian- 
vii.L Plus Ultra (168S) 148 [This] prevents all imperious 
Dictate.s and Iniposings. 

b. Printing. The arrangement of pages of t>’pe 
in a ‘forme’, attrib. Imposing-stone, -table, 
a slab of stone or metal on which pages of type or 
stereotype plates are imposed. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Printing, The compositor. . 
carries theiii to the imposing or con ecting-stone, tliere Lo 
range them in order, in a chase. *824 J. Joh.nson Typogr. 
II. vii. 146 Imposing in quires may be carried^ on to any 
extent, by observing the following rule. Ibid. xiii. 482 'The 
moment a sheet is coaiposed and made up, he should older 
it to be imposed, provided there be room on the imposing- 
stone. 1846 Print, Apparatus for .■Imaleurs 43 'The ai- 
ranging the pagesof type for this put pose is called imposing, 
and this term also includes the placing of the furniime be- 
tween the pages so as to make the necessaiy margin. 1883 
Scotsman 9 May 11/7 A number of Imposing 'Tables. 

2 . with upon : Deception ; imposition. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary {iB-iS) I'V. 180 'This is an imposing 
upon you. 

Imposing (impdu-ziq_), ppl, a. [f. Impose v. + 
-iNii ^.J That imposes, in various senses of the vb. 

1 . That peremptorily enjoins ; exacting. 

1631 Boyle Occas.R^l. (,166s) II. v. ix.179 R piece of Vanity, 
which, as imposing as Custom is wont to be, it has not yet 
dar'd to enjoyn. 1679 Penn Addr. Proi. 11. 144 An Imposing 
Church. .will be both Party and Judge ; it requires Assent 
without Evidence, and Faith without Proof. 1772 Mad. 
D'Ewv.ccn Early Diary (1889) 1- *4? He felt the utter 
impossibility of arguing with a man so imposing and so very 
ignorant. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. j. iv. 
203 The more b.arbarous is a nation, the more imposing and 
peremptory are its claims. 

2 . That impresses by appearance or manner. 

1786 W. 'I'liowsON IPatsoH's Philip HI (1794) II. v. 133 

Touched with an imposing delicacy on the irregularity of 
Ossuna’s disposition. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Alourtray Earn. 
II. 15 She had such a majestic iniposing air, that . . many 
were disposed to make way for her. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut, Break/.-t. i. 4 Audacious self-esteem, with good 
giound for it, is alway.s_ imposing, i860 Tyndall G/ae. 1. 
Avi. 110 Mountains, .of imposing magnitude. 

3 . Using deception ; practising imposture. 

_ I7S4_ Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1882 VII. 85 The impos- 
ing disposition of the people ; who asked so much more 
than the proper price of their labour. 1796 J. Owen Trav. 
Europe I. 72 The Dutch aie represented as very trickish 
and imposing. 

Hence Inipo'singrlyflr/iy., in an imposing manner; 
impressively. Imposingfuess, the quality of being 
imposing or impressive. 

_ i8i2 Sir R. Wilson Priv, Diary 1, 377 The whole scene 
is imposingly magnificent. 1813 L. Hunt in Examiner 
^ Mar._ 184/1 There is a pretty general breaking up of 
r reiicli iinposingness over the Continent. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dati. Der \. x.x.xv,_The white silk.. might have something 
to do with the new imposingness of her beauty. 1880 hliss 
Brno yapauL 15 The British Consulate, imposingly ugly, 
liuposixion (impmjan). Forms: 4 intpo- 
siscion, -sicouu, 5-6 -sicion, (6 inpossession), 
5- imposition. [ME. ad.L, iinpositidn-ein, n. of 
^tion from impdnere to place upon, iMi'osji, or a. 
OF . imposition, -icion (i 3 1 7 in Godef.). First used 
in the special senses i b, 2, 5.3 
1. Ihe action of putting, placing, or laying on. 
Also Conor. A layer over something, ran. 

. *597 A. hr. tr. Guiltcmeau's Fr. Chirurg. rAL The 
imposition of the fingers one the mouthes of the Veynes. 
IM9 -- tr. Gabelhouers Bk. Physicke 54/2 On the sayed 
btraweberryesyou mustagayuestrewe sauUe, and agayne 
tlicron an impositione of strawberryes, . . coutinuine tlie 
impositione of one on the other till the basen be repleate. 
f (*^47) II. 48 The iaiposilion of my 

hand on his forehead, luslaiitly pm a stoir to his spasiu.s. 


1888 Pall Mail G. 6 1 >cr. i A J.ipimi-.i' l.uqiui ln.x..iii 
v.irious sl.igcs ofdci l■|ll|lm^;ll^, fiiiill thu iniposilinti of culoiu 
on the first stone lu tlie hist. 

lb. Spec. 'Fin; laying on of Iiands in Iilu.ssing, or- 
dination, conlinnation. etc. [1.. iwposilio, \'ulgato, 
Acts viii. iS.] 

ijBz Wyciie Bible I’ls f. I'’.!'- b'lome iii, 'I'he i',i';u.<‘, the 
which is 30111111 to hym hi iiiipnsK oim lijoo puttynt;_ to] nt 
the piesiis hmid. 1548 ('ij\nmi n t Vi/o h. ego T'he iiiini .lr.i- 
lion of Gods worde .. w.isdeiynrd from the Apostles viUo 
other after theim by imposition of hniidcs, and gynym’.c the 
holy ghost. *597 HooM.it Ei.l. Pal, v. l.wi. S i With 
prayers of spiuuial ami personal hem'ilit tion the iiiatim i 
hath been in all ages to use impoution of luuuls, :is a ceie- 
iiiony betokening unr restrained tlesiuN to the p.iliy, whom 
we present unto God hy prayer. 1660 Ji it. T.wi.oit irar/hy 
Commiin.x. iii._ 59 'Thus we find that the grace of God is 
given hy the im|xi.sition of hands. 1796 Monsi .linej-. 
Geos,'. II. 157 Ministeis, or preaching preshyleis. .tdiiim c.in 
..assist at the impositiuii of hands upon other iniiiisivt s. 
1885 Ctitlwlic Diet. (ed. 31 s. v„ In two iiisUtnce, (the 
imposition of hands ill oiilination anil t'oiifnmtdionj it [the 
rite] has received a sa.aameiit.il ellii at y. 

C. /’rinl. Tiic imi)o.sing or ai ranging of pages 
of type in the forme. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. vii. 144 .V general oiitlim: for 
the imijositiuii of whatever otkl mattei thcie may !»• .11 the 
coiichision of a woik. Ibid, .xiv, 4115 I'.ii'es . . l.iii! down fot 
imposition, without folios or head lint s, must he lectilieil hy 
tlie person u ho has been .slovenly entmgh to luhiiit this iihni, 
2 . The action of attaching, affixing, or ascribing ; 
bestowal (of a name, etc.'. 

1387-8 'T. Use Test. Love it. iv. iSkeaii 1. 141 Wei, ipiod I, 
this mposse.ssion 1 wol wel iiiideistaiide. 1^30-40 Lvin.. 
Bochas 1. i. (1544' i h, .Ailam made an innio-.ii, ion . .to thuse 
beastes all I If very le.isoii what lueit should tlieiu c:;ll, 
Hakluyt I'oy. ll. 11. So Termed Camatii, which is rather 
the common name of tiie prouince, then a wind of their 
proper imposition. 1709 .Sii.lli. Taller No, 49 f t 'Tlie Im- 
liosition othoiiest Names and Wuids ii]H.m iiiipinpeT Subject 
1870 ]. H. New.m.vn Gram. Assent i. S 2. 7 Jly tnir .ippre- 
heiisioii of piopobitions I mean our inipositioii of u sense 
on the terms of which they are composed. 

f 3 . Imjnitatioii, accnsalioii, charge. (>bs. 
i6it Sn.uts. U'iut, i. ii. 74 'Thu Impouitioii eleai'd, 
Hercdiiarie ours. 

4 . The action of impohing ur laying as a biinleti, 
duty, charge, or task ; the action oi inJlicting, 
levying, enjoining, or enforcing. 

*593 SiiAKS. Lner. 1697 At this retiuest .. E;i>.h pie. cut 
Lord began to promise aide, As Iwuitd in Kiiighlltooti to 
Jier iinposition. ism Hooker /A c/. Pol. i. it, § 6 The 
Imposition of this Law upon himself is his own free and 
voluntary Act. 1621 Uvinus' .luat. Aid, t. ii. 1. it. (*6511 
51 'The superstitious impositions of fasts. 1841 .Mvi.ns 
Gath, Th. lit. § j.). 143 Opinions. .not tleiived from fovcible 
e.xteinal imposition. X845 .M'Cui.i.fioti Ta.xation j. iv. lurf 
'The effects that would result from the ittHHJsitioa of ta.xes. 
t lb. The levying of a tax ; taxation. Ohs, 
c i374CnAULEit Bocth. 1. pr. iv. 9 .Cairib. M.S.) t'oenqicitm 
.)>ai weere estabelyssed vn on the inzeple hy swidt a m.inete 
imposiscion as whoso bowlite abossel corn lie inosle yeuu 
the kynge the fifte part. 1628 in Clarendon Hht. Reb. in. 

§ 217 Any power of Imposition upon any Merchatidi/es. 

6 . Anything imposed, levied, or enjoined ; a. An 
impost ; tax, duty ; spec, in pi. duties upon imports 
and exports imposed hy the royal prerogative. 

t.1460 Fortescue Abs, tj- Lim. Alon. (1885) 132 He 
takith certayn imposicions made hy hym selff vp;)on cucry’ 
oxe. 1483 Act I Rich. HP, c. 2 .‘V new Imposition called a 
Benevolence. «i533 Lu. Berners Huon 1.x. aio He hath 
reis.syd vp in all Ins loiides new taylles & gables & iiiposses- 
syons. 1689 Burnet Tracts 1.^4 'Those who stay liehind, 
can scarce live and pay those grievous Impositions that are 
laid upon them. 1839 Klighili.y Hist, Eng. 1. S3 /The 
lands of the church were also subject to the ordinary 
impositions for the public service. 1863 H. Co.x Instit. 
III. ii. 601 Prerogative impositions at the iiorts were dormant 
from the reign of Edward III. to that of Maiy. 

b. A command, charge, or ordinance imposed 
or laid npon one. Obs. 

1596 Sk.ajcs. Alereh. V. iii. iv. 33, I doe desire you Not to 
denie this imposition, 'The which my lone and some tieces- 
sity Now layes vpon you. 1601 Holland JHiny II. 513 In 
those capitulations of peace . . I find this e.xinesse article and 
imposition, that they should not vse yron, but only about 
tillage of the ground. 1637 R. FIu.mthkey tr. 67. Ambrose 
i. 141 His imposition, ‘ let those in ludea flie lo the niuun- 
taines’. _ 1664 H. Moke Alysi. fnig. iii. 7 The decrees and 
ceremonial impositions of men. 

c. A literary exercise or task imjJObed as a 
punishment at school or college. (Colloquially 
abbreviated impo or impol.) 

1746 Wakion Progr. Discontent 121 When iimiusitions 
were supplyd 'To light my pipe, or sooth my pride. 1785 
— Alinor Poems Alilion 422 note (Webster), Literary tasks 
called impositions. 1806-7 J. Beresitiru AHseries Hum. 
Life (1826) xii. Couch 322, 1 have never forgotten the passage, 
since I once translated it at O.xford as an imposition. 1844 
J. 'T. Hevvleti' Parsons <7 If, xv, 'The penally for trans- 
gressing this. .W'as a long imposition — task some would cal! 
It. 1899 Punch 22 Feb. 88/2, 1 . .got aii ‘ imi>ot ’ for cribbing 
a Greek e.xercise. 

6 . The action of imposing upon or deceiving by 
palming off what is false or unreal ; an instance of 
this, an imposture, 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ni. 108 When the flat contrary of 
his abjured impositions, is infallibly knowuc to be of un- 
doubted trueth. 1708 Svvu T Death Partridge, 'The predic- 
tions you printed ..were mere impositions on the people. 
*749 Fielding Tom Jones xvi. i.x, He was afraid Miss 
Western would never agree to an imposition of this kind. 
*875 JowElT Plato (ed. 2t 11. 83 He who would either iiu- 
1 pose on others or escape imposition must know the truth. 
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Iiupositive (imppv.itiv), a. rare. [f. lit- 2 + 
Positive a."] Not positive. 

(7 18^6 Ds Morgan Pnrndoxes (1872) 275 Pie [the 

psychologic.-il speculatoij requires it to be granted that hi-, 
system is positive and tliat yotir’s is impositive. 
t Impositor (impp-zitsi). Ohs. rare. [a. L. 
impositor, agent-noun from -imponere to Impo.se.] 1 
One who imposes ; = Imposer. f a. One who 
imposes a name. b. Printing. One who imposes 
the pages of type in a forme, c. The inflicter of 
a task or imposition. 

1493 Fedivall (W. de W. 1515) 122 b, Yf the imposytoure 
and gytter of the name hath perfyte scyence and knowledge. 
1617 Minsiieu Diictor Lirg',, Impositor, in schooles he that ' 
put the names into a Rolle. 1656 IjI.ount Glossogr.. Impo- 
sitor, the Impositor or Monitor in a School ; also he that im- 
poses the pages into a Form for the Press. 

Impossibilifica’tion. nonec-md. [f. Impos- 
sible : see -FICATIOn.] A rendering impossible. 

1818 CoLERincF, in Rem. (1S36) I. 88 Soveieigns .and their 
couitlers were flattered by the degr.aclation of natiue and 
the iDiJiossibUificatioH of a pretended virtue. 

Impossibilitate, i>. rare. [f. Impossibilit-t 
- 1- -ATE ■* ; cf. vSp. imposibililar. It. i mpossibilitareh\ 
tratis. To render impossible. 

1633 T, Adams Ex^. 2 Peter il. 14 It [covetousness] Im- 
possibilltates the entrance into heaven. 1646 Chas. I Let. 
in Carte OriHOitde (1733) HI. 452, 1 . .would do nothing to im- 
possibllitate ayde adyejfiom thence. 1834S0UTHKV 

Docioi- II. 1 16 How many accidents might for ever have 
iraposslbilltated the existence of this incomparable work 1 

Impossibility (imp^sibi-liti). [a. F. impos- 
sihilitd (14th c.) or ad. L. impossibilitdt-etn, f. im- 
possibilis Impossible : see -ity.] 

1. The quality of being impossible. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love m. iii. (Skeat) 1 . 14 Shewe me 
the absence of tliat impo.ssibilite. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1531) 213 No lesse Impossibilite it is, but tather more, 
1348 Hall C/tron., Hen. PHI 110 To declare the impossi- 
bilite of this demaunde. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 33 
The impossibility that his Intelligence could be true. 1707 
Curios, hi Hush. < 5 - Card. 187 The Impossibility they lie 
under of restoring them to their first State. 1754 Edwards 
Treed. Will i. iii. 19 Impossibility is the same as negative 
Nece.ssity, or a Necessity that a Thing .should pot be._ 1876 
Mozi.ey Univ. Serin, xi. (1877) 221 Wheie is the impos- 
.sibility of a glorious and endless existence? 

b. With an and pi. : An instance of this ; an 
impossible thing ; that which cannot be. 

cisoa Three Kings' Sous 112, I am not bounde to noon 
ympo.s-sibiUte. 1570 Billingsley Euclid i, i, 9 A demon- 
stration le.adyng to an impossibilitie is that argument whose 
conclusion is impossible. 1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. (1711) 
III. 73 The Impo.ssibilities are of two sorts, Impossible 
Truths, and Impossible Goods. 177* Priestley Inst. Relig. 
(1782) I, 28 Even divine power cannot produce impossibih- 
tie.s. 1828 Carlyle Misc.^ Burns (1872) II. 14 Is not eveiy 
genius an impossibility till he appear? 

+ 2. Impotence, inability. (So med.L. impossi- 
bililds.) Obs. 

C1450 tr. De ImiicUioue iii. vi. 71 Loue .. pleynl)j neuere 
of impossibilite, for it demeji itself mijty to all hinges. 1533 
Latimer Serin. Lord's Pr. iv. (1562) 22 b. He woulde have 
vs to know our owne impossibilitye and vnablenesse to doe 
any thyng. Ibid. vii. 43 Whan, . we say, Leade vs not into 
temptation, we learn to know our own impos.sibiUtie and 
infirmitie. 1634-66 Ld, Orrery Parthen. 534 News of his 
impossibility of doing it. 1796 Plain Sense II. 167 The utter 
impossibility of her father to afford any effectual assistance. 

3. Math. The quality of being ‘ impossible ’ or 
imaginary, rare. 

1673 Wallis in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1S41) II. 537 Not- 
withstanding the impossibility of., the square root of a 
negative quantity. 

Impossible (impp-sib’l), a. and sb. Forms : 

3 inposaibile, 4 in-, ympoasible, impoasibel, 
4-6 impossyble, 5 inposaybyll, impossybul, 
Arr. impossibyll, 4- impossible, [a. F. impos- 
sible (14th c.) = It. impossibik, or ad. (post-cl.j L. 
inipossibilis, f. im- (Im- 2) p-possibilis Possible.] 

A. adj. 1. Not possible ; that cannot be done 
or effected ; that cannot exist or come into being ; 
that cannot be, in existing or specified circum- 
stances, Const, to or for. 

The exact sphere in which the thing is declared to be im- 
possible is .sometimes expressed by the advs. logically, 
viathematically, morally, physically (see these words). 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14761 It es bot foli al hi talking, And 
als an inpossibile \G 6 tt. impossible] thing, 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 6281 Swa witty and myghty es he gat na-_t_hyng 
til hym impossibel may be. c 1460 Towneley Myst. xii. 373 
Nothyng is inpossybyll sothly that god wyll. 1484CAXTON 
Fables of PEsop v. i. None ought not to entremete hym to 
doo that that Impos.syble is to hym. 1529 More Dyaloge 
I. Wks. 126/1 They . . laughed therat a.s at an impossible 
lye. 1697 Dampier Voy. I, 274 We see that sometimes 
designs have been given over as impossible, and at another 
time . . have been accomplished. 1751 Sir J. Hill Rev. 
Whs. Roy. Soc. (1780) 66 It becomes a wise Man not to 
think any Thing Impossible, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xi. 74 
We reached a place where further advance was impossible. 

b. with infinitive complement (now usually ac- 
tive, sometimes passive). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1859) xxvi. 263 Summe of hem_ trowed, it 
were an Inpossible thing to be, 1476 J. Paston in P. Lett. 
No. 777 III. 164 It is non inpossybyll to bryng a bowght. 
1484 Caxton Fables of jEsop t. xvii, None ought to enter- 
mete hym self for to doo a thynge, whiche as for hym impos- 
syble is to be done. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. i. 3 b, 
His power impossible to be auoidod, hangeth ouer them. 


1656 Waller To my Ld. Protector ■x,'K\\zA may be thought 
impossible to do By us. 1667 Milton L. iv. 54S The 
rest was craggie cliff, .impossible to climbe. 

e. Often qualifying an infinitive plirase, or sub- 
stantive clause : commonly introduced by it. 

1340-70 Ale.v. 4 Dind. 1108 To ome painede peple iu- 
possible hit seme(>, p>at 3e ome manerus mihte mekliche 
endure. 1377 Lanol. P. PI. B. x. 336 Poule preueth it in- 
possible riche men hane [some MSS. to hauej heuene. 1382 
WvcLiF Ileb. xi. 6 It is inpossible ony man for to plese God 
withoute feith. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 133 To ben a god is 
inpo.ssible. a 1400-30 Alexander Inpossible it semes 
A heuy As to be houyn [Dublin MS. to heff] on bye to be 
sternes. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. {W. de W. 1331) 17 It was im- 
possyble for them to. .Wynne the sayd lande. 1596 Shae.s. 
Tam. Shr. ii. i. 285 It were impossible I should speed 
amisse. 01712 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett. (18871 
I believed il impossible you should forget me. 1832 H. 
Rogers Eel. T'ciith (1853) 275 It is impossible that we should 
ever see levers perfectly inflexible. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 
Sept., To give anything like a correct amount of the loss. . 
would be impossible. 1890 Lasu Times Rep. LXIII. 766/2 
It was impossible, .for a loading berth to be secured. 

2. Math. Having no possible or real value, ima- 
ginary. 

1673 Kfrsf.y Algebra I. 269 Impossible Roots are such 
whose values cannot be conceived or compiehended either 
Arithmetically or Geometrically; as in this Equation, 
it = 2 — - 1, . . for no Number can be imagined, which being 
multiplied by itself accoiding to any Rule of Multiplication 
will produce — i. 1830 Gen. P. Tiio.mpson Exerc. (1842) I. 
226 Coming, like impossible roots, by pairs. 1874 Tod- 
iiUNTER Trig. xix. § 271 (1882) 216 If n be even, the last 
term, .is possible.. and the la.st term but one is impossible. 

3. In recent use, with ellipsis of Some qualification 
suggested by the context ; as, impossible to deal 
with, to carry into practice, to do anything with, to 
get on with, to tolerate, to recognize ; utterly un- 
suitable or impracticable, ‘ out of the question ’. 

1838 C.rw.vx.'B.Ercdk.Gi. in. vL 1 . 247 Never was a spirited 
young fellow placed in more impossible position. 1865 
M. Arnold E.ss. Grit. Pref. 19 Oxfoid.. adorable dreamer., 
home of lost cause.s, and forsaken beliefs, and unpopular 
names, and impossible loyalties ! 1876 Besant & Rice 

Gold. Butterfly II. 173 To all the world except Jack and 
Agatha, she was an impossible ghl; she said things that 
no other girl would have said. 1884 Harper's Flag. May 
911/2 The . . ghosts . . made the place absolutely irnpossible. 
1886 G. Allen & Mary Cotes Kalee's Shrine i. 17 The 
dear old ugly lady .. in the speckly dress and impossible 
bonnet. 

B. sh. — Impossibility, rare in sing. 

_ C1374 Chaucer Troilus iii. 476 (325) That wyst he wel an 
inpo.ssible were. 1387-8 T. IJsk Test. Love ir. iv. (Skeat) 

I . 132 If I graunte con trad iccioii, I should graunt an impos- 
sible. fi44o Cargrave St. Kath. iv. 662 Your secte .. 
May not stande.. Right for be impossibles whiche ber-inne 
56 hepe. 1472 J; Paston in P. Lett. No. 701 HI. 53 Your 
desyer. .was an impossoybyl to be browght abowglit. 1678 
CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. ii. § 5. 63 A bundle of incompre- 
hensibles, unconceivables, and impossibles. 1789 T. Taylor 
Proclus II. 6 The nature of an impos.sible becomes known 
from the seventh [theorem]. 18^ ^Iiss Mulock Chris- 
tian’s Mistake 130 Heaven sometimes converts our impos- 
sibles and inevitables into the very best blessings we have. 

C. Comb., as impossible-looking. 

1871 Carlyle in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. I. 13 Certainly the 
impossiblest-looking literary problem I ever had. 1898 
Wes till. Gao. 31 Mar., This impossible-looking constituency. 
Impo'ssibleness. rare. [f. prec. -t- -NESS ] 
= Impossibility, 

1447 Bokeniiam (Roxb.) 29 Whan this Austyn sey 

the gret mi-schef . . And the impossybyliies.se it to relef. 
1642 Rogers Naaman loi The needlesnesse, difficulty, yea, 
imposslblenesse of prevtiiling. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 
IlUpO'SSibly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2.] Not 
possibly; in an impossible fashion. Now chiefly 
in not impossibly ^ (jnst) possibly, perhaps. 

1379-80 North Plutarch {i 6 $ 6 ) Rome.. which .. had 
impossibly attained unto so high glory and power, .without 
the singular favour of the Gods. 1603 Drayton Odes viii. 
7 S’ impossibly I love you. 1667 Milton P. L. lx. 360 
Reason not impossibly may meet Some specious object by 
the Foe subornd. ryis-ao Pope Iliad y. 353 note (Se.agerl, 
His enemy took, .a rising ground, by Avhich means he might 
not impossibly stand higher, c 1823 Beddoes Second Brother 

II. ii, Let us forget what else is possible. Yea, hope impos- 
sibly ! 1883 Maiicli. Exam. 28 May 5/3 The ceremony . . 
may not impossibly be marred. 

Impost (i'mptjust), [a. OF. impost (1429 
in Hatz.-Darm.), now impbt — Sp. impuesto, Pg. 
imposto, ad, med.L. impostns or iinpostiim (1272 
in Du Cange) from L. impostus, impositus, pa. pple. 
of imponere to Lmpose. The corresponding It. im- 
posta represents the fern, of the same pple. (cf. mille 
eqiti de imposta, an. 1302 in Du Cange).] 

1. A tax, duty, imposition, tribute ; spec, a customs- 
duty levied on merchandise. Now chiefly Hist. 

The distinction suggested by Cowell, that impost properly 
denotes a duty on imported goods, and custom one on goods 
e.vported, is repeated by Interdicts. ; but theieis no evidence 
that it Avas ever in accepted use. 

1368 Grafton Chron., Hen. II, II. 81 He neuer put any 
tribute, impost, or ta.xe vpon his subiecte.s. 1370 Act 13 
Eliz.^ c, 4 § I Customs, Subsidies, Imposts or other Duties 
within any Port of the Realm, itei R. Johnson Kingd. 4 
Coiiiiivw. (1603) 124 Keeping garrison there to receive the 
impostes, and customes of the ariving vessels, a t6i8 
Raleigh Prerog. Part. (1628) 51 The great taxe vpon wine 
is still called Impost, because it was imposed after the 
ordinary rate of payment had lasted many years. 1726 
Cavallier Mem. iv. 274 That the Inhabitants of the 
Cevennes, whose Houses have been burned in the Wars, 


shall pay 110 Imposts for the Term of seven Years. 1789 
Const. U. S. i. § 10 The net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on inipoi ts or e.xpoits, shall be 
for the use of the tieasuiy of the United Slates. 1861 
Gosc(ip-N For. Exch. 20 Import duties, or transit dues, and 
the Avhole range of Govenimeiit imposts. 1874 Ghifn 
Short Hist. viii. § 5. 513 bench of Judges . . cleclaieil the 
new impost [ship-moneyj to be legal. 

fig. 1702 Eng. Thi'ophrasf. 236 Confidence is not the 
favour hut the impost of a prince. 

b. atirib., as impost-fine, -law, also impost- 
taker (see quot, a 1700), 

1388 Acc.-Bk. IF. IVrayin Antiquary 'X.yCAll, Payd 
.. vJa viijrf. for an Impost Finne to the queiis maie.stie of 
XV. alters lande. a 1700 B. E. Did. Cant. Crem, Impost- 
taker, one that stands by and Lends Money to the Ganiesiei 
at a very high Interest. ^ 1804 J. Grahamh Sabbath {1808) 
25 Ye Avho .sit..divising linpost-law.s. 

2 . Racing slang. The weight which a horse lias 
to carry in a handicap race. 

1883 Daily Nnos 25 June 2/1 The horse .. has such a 
lenient impost that it Avill be easy to make him fiist 
faA'omite. 1887 Ibid.-j Feb. 2/6 His light impost might 
enable him to Avin. 

Impost (i'mptmst), sb.^ Aich. [a. F, imposle 
(1545 Hatz.-Darm.), acl. It. imposta, of same 
derivation as prec.] 

1. The upper course of a pillar or ahutment, 
frequently projecting in the form of an ornamental 
moulding or capital, on which the foot of an arch 
rests. 

Where there is no projection, the impo-'t is said to be 
continnons. 

1664 Evelyn ti. Freari's Archil. 130 Tmpo.sts .. .are 
nothing but their Capitels or more piotiiberant heads, upon 
which rest the ends of the Arches, [. James tr. Lc 

Blond's Gardening TS, An Arch adorn’d Avifh Imposts. 1843 
PcTRiE Eccl. Archit. Irel. 178 Round pilastres, or semi- 
columns, with flat imposts 01 capitais. 

1 2 . The hanging stile of a door or gate ; hence, 
the leaf of a door or gate. Ohs. rare. 

1730 A. Gordon Majfeis Amphith. 295 Of these three 
Gates, the first, .has no Maiks of ever having had Imposts, 
..the other. .has tAvo round Holes in the Stone of the 
Threshold . .in them the Hinges of tAvo parts of the Gates., 
turned round, causing the Imposts to play [facendo giorar 
le iu/poste]. By this we discover the manner of the ancient 
Imposts, called Posies by the Latins. 

3 . A horizontal block supported by upright 
stones, as at Stonehenge, Also attrib. 

i 768 _G. tVHiTE Sejborne xxi. (1875) 74 'these birds [davA’s] 
deposit their nests in the interstices between the upright and 
the impost stones of that amazing avoi k of antiquity, 1769 
De Foe's TourGt. Bril, I. 296 The outer Circle of Stone- 
henge.. in its Perfection, consisted of 60 Stones, 30 U])- 
ijgbts, and 30 Imposts. 183a T. Wright Celt, Roman 4 
Saxon ii. 59 Thiity upright stone.s sustaining as many 
others placed hoiizontally, .so as to form continuous 
impost. 

t Impost, v^ Obs, rare. [app. acl. It. impostare 
‘ to set on the impost or case to a door or window ’.] 

1. trans. To set or base on imposts. 

1730 A. Gokdovi Majfei's Amphith. 327 The.. Wall, .has 
no Thickness . .sufficient to impost another Roof of the Wall 
a-iicAV. Ibid. 407 There being no Marks of Vaults on. .the 
Wall, in Avbich they may have been inlaid orimposted. 

2 . intr. To begin to curve inward ; to spring, as 
an arcb. 

1730 A. Gordon IMaffei's Amphith, 283 The Roofs do 
impost, or draAv in above the thickness of the Arches. 

I'mpost, v.’^ U.S. Czistoms, [f. Impost ji 5 .i] 
trans. To classify (imported goods, etc.) according 
to their tariff designations and the rate of duties paid 
on them. Hence I’mposter; I’mpostiJig' ///. «. 

1884 Harpers Mag. June 57/2 [New York Custom Ho,), 
The entry papers. .are. ..sent to an official who impost.s 
them, or, in other woids, classifies the articles therein 
described In sep.arate columns according to the rate of duty 
that each is liable to pay. Ibid., From the imposter the 
entries pass to other hand.s. Ibid., Again they pass into 
the hands of the imposting and statistical clerks. 

Imposteme, obs. form of Impostume. 
Imposter, obs. f. Impostor ; see Impost 
flmposteTious, «. Obs. rare-'-, [f. Impos- 
TERY-h-ous; cf. Impostobious, -URious.] =next. 

1633 Hart Diet Diseased nr. xxx. 373 As for the signe ot 
life and death by the blood sweaty drops, I hold it either 
imposterious or impious and superstitious. 

t Impo'sterous, a- Obs. [f. imposter, Im- 
postor, or peril, (from the date) Imposture h- 
-00s ; cf. Impostorous, -trous, -turous,] 

1. Of the nature of an imposture ; false. 

1362 Bulleyn Bk. Simples 44 a. Nothing, but the impoS- 
terous subtiltie of wicked people, 1607 Beaum. S: Fl. 
Woman-Hater nr. ii, To hold thy strictness false .and 
imposterous. 1663 J, Spencer Fulg. Prophecies 4 So im- 
posterous and litigious an Argument as this is. 

2 . Having the character of an impostor. 

a 1626 Middleton Mayor Quepihorough ii. iii. 233 When 
thou’rt known to be a whore impo-sterou.s. a 1640 Day 
Pari. Bees ix. (i88r) 36 This Satyre is the Character Of an 
imposterous Quacksalver. 1632 Gaule M agastrom. 370 
Executed for an imposterous traytor. 

Hence t Impo'sterously adv. 

1637 W, Morice Coena quasi Konfij Def. xi. 123 They 
would not dare to argue so imposterously. 

tlmpo'stery. Obs. rare-'-, [cf. prec,] Im- 
posture : = Impostory, -try, -turt, 

1636 Burton’ s Diary (1828) I. 72 His riding into Exeter 
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was a lioirld piece of pageantiy and impostery, Init how to | 
call that blasphemy in him I know not. 

Ittiposthtliuef etc. : see IitrosTirME. 
Impostor (impp”3t3.i). Forms ; a. 6-7 im- 
posture, (6 -ur). 7-9 imposter. 7. 7impos- 

tour, 7- impostor, [a. F, imfostair (i6th c.) = 
Sp., Pg. impostor, It. i 7 )ipo^tore, acl. kite I^. impostor, 
agent-noun f. imponere to Impo.se (ppl. stem m- 
posit-, impost-). At its first adoption into English, 
the word was npp. confused with the older Lmpos- 
TUUE, the termination being subsequently altered 
to -er and -or, the latter of which, agreeing with 
the original L. form, has survived.] 

One who imposes on others; a deceiver, swindler, I 
cheat ; now chiefly, one who assumes a false char- | 
ncter, or passes himself off as some one other than 
he really is, j 

a. 1586 Ja.s. VI in ILHis 07'/^. Lett. Rer. i. III. 21 To 
takk. .thaime to be malicious imposturis, as suirliethey are. 
1591 HoR.sr.Y Trim, (Hakluyt Soc.) 161 Ther mett him .an 
impostnr or magician, which they held to be their oracle. 
1634 Sir T. Hurecrt T^-av. 145 Mahomet the great Im- 
posture. 

1607 Torsnut, Four-/. Beasts 301 This thing haue 
tile imposters of the World vsed for a Phyltre. 1687 'I'. 
Brown Saints in Up7‘oa.r Wks. 1730 I. 81 They are seven 
as arrant imposters as ever deluded the credulous world. 
184s Ford Ha7idh}t, S^am 113 The fanatics and imposter.s 
of the early ages. 

y. 16*4 Capt. Smith Virghiiawy xii. 94 Being found a 
meere Impostoi, he dyed most miserably. 1x1682 Sir T. 
Browne Tracts (16841 3 The Impostour Barchochebas. 171X 
Addison Sped. No. 33 P 4 There is an Impostor abroad, 
who takes upon him the Name of this young Gentleman. 
181S Lytton Zicci i. i, It is very clear that this Zicci is some 
impostor. 

fig, xtSoj SiiAKS. Macb. in. iv. 64 These flawes and starts 
(Impostors to true feare). 

attrib. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Bla/ic's Ti-nv. 14 The 
Impostor-Prophet Mahomet. 1678 Wani.uv IVond. Lit. 
World IV. li. § 10. 453/2 He commanded all those Impostor 
Priests to be crucified. 1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 
Ded. 40 What says our Imposter Jew to this? 1837 Hr. 
Martineau Soc. Amer, III. 70 An unworthy bondage of 
mean fear to some impostor opinion. 

tlmposto'rious, ti!- Obs.rat-e. [f. Impostoby 
-B - ous ; cf. Impostebious, -TUBI 0 TJ 8 .] Having the 
character of an impostor or imposture. 

1623 Hart A7‘yaig>i»7, Ur. ii. ii. 43 Au impostorious 
empiricke. Ibid. 44 Nothing else but impostoriou.s con- 
jecture. 1670 Evelyn Mem. $ Aug., I was formerly ac- 
quainted with the impostorious Nunns of Louduue in F ranee. 

+ Impo-storism. Ols, rare-^. [f. Impostob 
• 1 --I 3 M; cf. iMPOSTtrEISlI.} sImpostube. 
x6s* Mcrcurius De>/tocriius 18-28 Aug. 162 Hocus Pocus 
J^lings, forgeries, and damn’d Impostorisms. 

Impostorons (imp^i-staras), a. [f. Impostor, 
or peril, (from the elate) orig. f. Impostoee -(--ous ; 
cf iMPOSTEROUa, -TBOUS, -TUEOUS.] 
n. Of the nature of an imposture. Obs. 

1548 Hooper Te/e Cofii/tandtn, vii, That noman after 
there deathe shuld deceaue the people . . with false and 
impostorous doctrine. 1652 Gaolc Magastro77i. 224 Rites 
and ceremonies, .impostorous, prophane and impious. 

2 . Having the character of an impostor ; practis- 
ing imposture. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 13. 944 Richard 
Simon, an ambitious and impostorous wretch. i6a8 Ford 
Lover's Mel, i. ii, Thou . .art indeed an impostorous empiric. 
1657 W, Morice Coe/iei gnasi Komi; Def. xxvii. 273 His 
impostorous Physician assured him, that he could not live 
one day without his Medicines. 1882 Creighton Hist, 
Papacy II. 458 marg., Impostorous Embassy from the East. 

Impo'storship. [f Impostob + -ship.] The 
office or character of an impostor, 

1620 Shelton (}««•. HI. xi. 68 This Vale of Tears where 
there's scarce anything without Mixture of Mischief, Im- 
postorship or Villany, 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 23 An 
examiner, and discoverer of this impostorshlp. 1823 
BENTHAMWoif /’or// 183 Should he. .find himself .stigmatized 
as an impo.stor;— find himself encountered by a certificate 
of impostorship. 1836 Fraser's Mag. Xlll. 334 In the 
annals of literary, as welt ^s political impostorship. 

t Zuipo' story. Obs.rare. [f as prec. p- -T; 
cf Imposteby, -uey.] =Impostuee. 

1653 A. Wilson yas, 1 107 It could not be imagined that 
any thing of Impostory could result from him. 1635 Fuller 
C/;. Hist. X. iv. § 56 The Disease of the Mother being the 
best Foundation to build .such Impostourie thereon, 
t Impo’Btrate, ppl. a. Obs. rare - h [f Im- 
postob or Impostube + - ate 2 .] = Impostroos. 

1632 Lithgow Traz>, i. 4 The impostrat quagmires of this 
abortive age. . 

Impostress (impp-slres). [f hnposter, Im- 
postor + -ESS ; perh, after OF. imposteresse (Gocle- 
froy), butef actor, -tress, hunter, -tressi\ A female 
impostor. Now rare. 

16x4 Bacon Let. to pas, / ii Feb., The impostress Eliza- 
beth Barton, 1665 Wither Lord’s Prayer 1^2 Reason is 
cryed down as an Impostress. 1772 Poetry m A««. Reg. 
212 No wonder if th’ impostress had deceiv'd. 1839 Pye 
Smith Script, .5- Geol. 179 It was an impostress under the 
name of philosophy. 

t^ImpO'EttPUC. Obs. rare. £a. med.L. vnpos- 
trix, fem. of impostor = prec. 

*6^ Fuller Ck, Hist.\,\\. §47, I am heartily sorry that 
ikegrayuy of John Fisher .. should be so light, and the 
sharp sight of S' Thomas More so blinde, as to give credit 
to so notorious an Impostrix. 1700 Hickes in Pepys’ Diary 
19 June, Some suspected her for an impostrix. 


InipOStrOUS (impp-stras), a. Also 7 impos- [ 

t’rous. [Abbreviation of iMPOKTrwur.s or -nuoi'.s : , 

cf. monster, -trous.^ 

1 . Having the cliar.acler of an impostor. ' 

161Z Drayton Poly-olh. xviii. 286 He that look th’ 

impost'rous Cipii-an king. xSgo Groii: C/eete ii. ly'ii. 
VIII. 484 Aristotle, .gave to the woiil .Sophist a /lefinitioii 
substantially the same as that which it hears in the model 11 
languages ‘ an iinpostrous pretender to knowledge a man 
who employs what he knows to be fallacy, for the put pose 
of deceit and of getting money. 

2 . Of the nature of an imposture. 

163S Heywood ///tvvrtv/;. v. 289 Furtlier to speak of his 
impostrous lies. 1668 II. More Div. Dial. v. v. (1713) 412 
The Idolatrous and Impostrous Church of Rome. ^ i8id 
Bentiiam Packmg (xZzs) 26 As of the true and oilginal 
jury, .so of this impostrous modern substitute, the origin lies 
buried in ohscurity. i8r8 Jas. Mill AV//. Didia II, v. i.x. 
699 The outcry was groundless and impostrous. 1 

ho Impo-atry = Impostery, -orv, -urv. ! 

1383 T, Washington tr. Nicholay's 1 'oy, lu. xviii. 105 They 
returne to their houses triumphing of their impostrie. 

i' luipo'stumate, ppl a. Obs. Also S -tliu- 
mate. [Altered form of apostnmate, Apostemate 
ppl a„ after Impo.stume.] Affected with impos- 
tumes ; of the nature of an impostnme. Alsoy?^', 1 

1601 Holland Pli7iy xxvii. iv. 1 1 . 273 The leaves are 
singular good to he laid upon impostumat sweliing.s. 1631-3 
Jr.R. Taylor .SVrw. for Year (1678) 187 He let his finger 
alone, and told him that his liver was iinpostumate. 1725 
Tope Odyss. xx. 358 This loid Ulysses ey’d; And thus 
hurst out th' imposthumate with pride. 1734-64 Smei.i.ik 
Midwif. 1 . 132 The ovaria are sometimes .. inflamed, im- | 
postuniate [etc.]. ' 

t Impo'stuinate, V. Ohs. Also 7-S -thumate. 
[Altered form of apostnmate, Apostemate v., after 1 
Impostume ; cf prec.] I 

1 , trans. To affect with an impostnme ; to cause 
an impostume in, Alsoyf^'. 

_ 1392 Nasiie 4 Lett. Co7i/nt. L ij b, To corrupt the aire and 
impostumate mens ears with their pan-pudding prose. 1646 
Buck Rich. Ill, 33 So much our vices impostumate our 
fames. 1738 J. S. Dreinls Obsez-v. Snrg. (1771) 220 
Some fresh Stone having . . imposturaated the Kidney. 

2 . inir. To swell into an impostume, to form an 
ulcerous tumour ; to fester, ‘ gather Also fig, 

1607 Markham Caval. i, (1617) 68 Grosse and impostumat- 
ing humors. Ibid. vii. 71 When tho.se kernels doe swel and 
impostumate outwardly. X712 Arbuthnot yohzt Bull i. viii. 
The bruise imposthumated, and afterwards turned to a 
stinking ulcer. 1762 R. Guy Prnct. Obs. Ca7tce7‘s 162 The 
Lump soon afterwards impostumated. 

t Iiupo-stumated, ppl a. Also 7-8 -thu- 
mated. [f as prec, ppl. adj. and vh. + -ed^.] 
Affected with, swollen into, of the nature of, an 
impostume ; idceraled. Also fige. 

1376 Baker yesoellof Health 131b, Agaynst the Palsie of 
the tongue or other members, if they are impostumated or 
canlcered. 1647 Clarendon Coniez/tpl, Ps, in Ts-acts (1727) 
471 Like the pain the impostumated patient suffers in tlie 
lancing his sore. 1712 Pergnisiie Monger 20 Intoxicated 
with Power, and imposthumated with Ambition. 177X 
Smollett Hzwiph. Cl. 8 May, Putrid gums, imposthumated 
lungs. 

Impostumation, -thumatiou (impfistir/- 
mf'^Jon). Now rare. [Altered form of apostmta- 
iion, Apostemxytion, after Impostume.] 

1 . The formation of an impostume ; festering, 
suppuration. 

1332 Huloet, Imposthumacion or runnynge of a sore, 
suppnrantia, snppnratio [etc.]. 1643 f- Steer tr. Exp, 

Chyrnrg. y, 13 Hereby commeth inflammation, impostima- 
tioii, and divers times Gangrene. 1674 Josselyn Voy. New 
Eztg. 184 They are troubled -with a disease in ihe mouth or 
throat . . Quinsies, and Impostumations of the Almonds. 
1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., hnpostlnwiatiozi, the formation of an 
imposthume. 

2 . =Lmpo.stumb sh. I, 2. 

1524 St. Pape/s Heti.- VIII, IV. 185, I haue beene . . sore 
vexed ..with an impostumacion risen within my raouthe. 
1607-12 Bacon Ess., Seditiozis (Arb.) 408 Maligne vlcers 
and pernicious impostumacions. a 1788 Pott Chhwg. Wks. 
II. 448 An abscess, or imposthumation which may be re- 
lieved or cured by an opening. 1807 Med. priil. 216 Two or 
three small imposthumations appeared forming on the legs. 

Impostume, -thume (impp-sti^/m), sb. Now 
rare. Forms: 5-6 em-, en-, im-, -postern (e, 
-tyra(e, -tome, -tume, 6-8 impostem, 7 im- 
posthim, 6- impostume, -thume. [a. OF. em- 
postume (also in 16th c. Eng.), altered form of 
apostnim, aposteieie', see Apostem. 

A word which has undergone unusual coiruptlon botli in 
prefix and radical part. Originally Gr. aTrdo'Tri/i.a abscess, 
L. aposthna, F . aposte/ne. In OF. the ending was corrupted 
to -dime (whence ME. Apostume] ; in late OF. the initial 
prefix wa*;, like a- prefix, sometimes confused 
with em-, making empostnme. The Latin form of ew- 
being tin., the word tvas modified in Eng. as wtpostnme. 
Ihe earlier ME. apostume was meanwhile aphetized as 
PosTUME, and this app, associated with the derivatives of 
L. postvrnus ; when the.se were erroneously spelt posihnme, 
posthumous, the erroneous h passed also into apostume, 
impostume •, the spelling imposthume is occasional from 
CIS50, and prevalent (though not universal) from c 1700.] 

, 1 . A purulent swelling or cyst in any part of the 
body; an abscess. 

cx^ooLanfrane's Cirnrg. 4 Contents, Cap. iiij of empos- 
terae undue be rote of be ere. Ibid. 38 As it schal be teld 
m pe chapitle of an enpostyme [AfY. S. aposteme]. Ibid. 
52 An enpostyin. Ibid. 54 Enposteines, Ibid, 214 heading, 


Of empostyms of )ic hfcd, 1483 Cath. Aiigl._ IQ3/1 An 
Irnposteme, apostema. 1325 Lu. Bi'rni'RS Inoiss. II. cv. 
[ci.J 307 By gambaklyng of the hnisf du; impostiiine bi.ikf 
in his bo/ly. 1548 IDii, (k/on., lien. I'/ (tBixj) vnj .A-. 
tliough he Imd died of a I’aKey nr EinposUnne. 1352 
IIi'l Di i, 1 miiosthinne, or lioli he, or eoinse of eiiil hunioni 
1378 Lvin Dodoe/r i. Kiii 93 F.iniiosicms, weiinrs, 01 
harde sivelUiigs ahont the eare*. and tinote. 1642 Roi:i ns 
Naaman 440 When the disea'-e vas ripe, lie lets out the 
impostume. x6so .Souni Seim. (1697) I. 103 .An Errm in 
the judgment, is like an impostem in the Head. 1683 llovi.r. 
Eng. Notion jVat. 228 I’lodueing sometimes Inwaid Impos- 
thunies. 1738 STUAin in Phit. Ti-am. XL. 3-7 Mm hid 
Inipostems or Tumors. 1748 tr. I'. Renatns' Uinemp. 
//(Dtow 238 A .Suppuration, which they (till an Imposunne. 
i8ai Iliii-WSTER Mart. Sr. ill. iii. liSsdi zo-, An iinposthniiie 
in hi.s brain, occasioned by too inncli study. 

2 . fig. a. With reference to moral coriuidion in 
the individual, or iipsunectioii in the stale : A moral 
or political Hestering .sore’; tlie ‘.swelling’ ol 
pride, etc. 

1363 C.M.rilir.l. .dz;r;/i. Treat. frAwr 1184/1) 93 It openelh 
the festeied sores, the jiestilent iinpostiuimes of oiir ill 
desires. 1622 Malynis Anc. Law-.Uit'i-k. '.*34 The three 
Impostumes of the woihl, iiainely, W.nres, Famine, aiul 
Pestilence. 1685 R. A’liustis in Sprat 2«i/ /V. Rilnt. tate 
lYicked Contrivance Sevui.il Iniposlhiins they like- 

wise bane sent abioad, whicli I tan piovc. igox F.ng. '! keo- 
pkrait. 177 To hinder the inipostiime of bail Iniinuur from 
breaking. 1B39 J.ymis Louis A'/Y, I. 276 This most aiisurd 
and abusive iinpostbmne niioii an absuul arid alntsiie 
.system was called tbe I’aiilelte. 1876 I'wiwmM; I’aitkiai . 
xxii, Tlic imposthume 1 prick to relieve thee f»f, — Vanity, 
t b. Applied to a gatliering cloud or its contents. 
1603 Dravton Bar, il'ars 11. \vi, I'Vom the swiiliic fliixuie 
of the Clouds, dot!) .shake A t.nike Impostume iipoii every 
Lake. 

Je. Applied to a peiison swollen with pride or 
insolence. Obs. 

1621 Fi.r.'rciii u fsl. Print, t. iii, Dost thou know me, 
bladder. Thou insolent impostume '( 

t Impo'stume, -thume, t. Oln. Foims: 
see prec. [f. prec. sb. ; ci, apostume, At’o.STKMt: r>. J 

1 . intr. To gather into an impo.slutne or abseess ; 

= Lmi’o.stumate V. 2. 

c 1400 L-an/raiic's Cirnrg. 64 Wliaiinc bat jimi art sikir 
fro eiipostemynge gl/.S’. />’, empostomynge]. *327 
Andrew Brnn.noyke’s Distyll. lYalers Biijb, tlood for 
impostumyng and piiyne in the giunmes. xs& Hui.lvbanii 
Treas, ]<'r. Tong, Aposlniner A' inenrir, to cinpostume, to 
niniie. 1607 Topsm.l Fourf. Beasts (1658) 3^6 'Flie knots 
will encrease dally, and inflame, imposluine, and break. 
1628 Fei.tm.im Resolves i. xx.xvi. in Wliatsueiier is taken 
in, that is distastfull, and continues there sn-ioyded, doei 
daily imposinme, and gatlier till at last it kills, 

2 . trans. = Imi’Ohtumate i. 

1645 G. Daniei. Poems Wk'^, 1878 1 I« 92 They arc free Of 
that ranke venoine which imposthumes ftlee. 

+ Impo'stumed, -thumed, tV?/. rt. Obs. [f. 

IM1’0.8TUME + -ED,] -ISU’OSTt'MATKl). /it. nn(\j7g. 

C1400 Lnnfranc's Ciruig. i. iii. § 6 heading. Off wmindes 
linpostenieQe._ Ibid. 58 J>ciike nou^t to lieele b® woumle 
as fonge as it is enpostemed [A/.V. B. apostomydej. a 1586 
Sidney Ai-cadia. in. (1622) 384 How tan an impostunied 
hart but yeld forth etiill matter by his mouth? xiSxS Sir 
W. Mure Fancies Fareio. iii. 3 Iiiipostumde scares the 
patient most torment, 1631 Ci.evei.and Poems lo ’I'li' im- 
po.stum’d bubble of a wave. 1663 .d ivn-bimn. 65 To l.mnce 
our impo.stum’d Ulcer.s. 

t Impo'Sturage. Obs, rare, [f. Impostuee 
- b -ageO The action of an irnpostor ; imposture. 
1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. viii. 230 Pardon my impos- 
tuvage, 1636 Artif. Handsom. 127 To impute to the deviis 
invention, or to count them any luirtfull impostiirage, 

t Impo’stural, «. Obs, rare, [f. as prec. + 
-Ali.] = Impcstoeous. 

1388 J. Harvey Disc. Probl. 71 Tlie vnnily and presump- 
tuous insoleiicie of .such irnposturall prophets, xdiz T. 
Jame.s yesniis' Down/, i A most impostuinl corporation, 
that haue cleane foisaken and forfeited the spirit of the 
Catholicke Church. 

Imposture (imp^z'stiur), sb. [a. F. imposture 
(earlier emposhtre), ad. late L, impost lira, abstract 
sb. i. impost-, ppl. stem of iniponlre to Impose,] 

1 . The action or practice of imposing upon others ; 
wilful and fraudulent deception, 

*337 tr. Latimer's 2nd Serm. be/. Convoc. Cvlj, Great 
imposture commeth, when they that the common people 
take for the lyght, go aboute to take ihe sonne and the 
lyght out of the worlde. 1626 Bacon Syh'a g 241, 1 see no 
great vse of it, hut for Imposture. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 79 J* 13 He that suffers by impo.sture ha.s too often his 
virtue more impaired than his fortune. 1819 Bvron yuan 
I. cxxviii, Yoird best begin with truth, and when you’ve 
lost your Labour, there’s a .sure market for impo.sture. 1878 
Morley Cr/V, Mlsc. Ser, i. Carlyle 198 Imposture must 
come to an end. 

+ b. The deception of unreal or feigned appear- 
ances ; illusion. Obs, 

*643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. it. § s The counterfeit 
griefes of tliose knowiie and professed impostures [at a Play], 
1678 CuDWORTH Iiiiell. Syst. i. i. § 38. 47 There is something 
in us superiour to Sense, which judges of it, detects its 
Phantastry, and condemns its Impo.sturc, 1794 Sullivan 
View Nnt. II. 231 Nothing can secure the mind from error 
and imposture, but the precision arising from a candid 
philosophical spirit. ^ 

2 . An act of fraudulent deception; a cheat, a 
fraud. 

X548 Hall Chron., Hen. K/ 153 By this pratye cautele 
and slyghe imposture. 1603 Florio Monfaigyiet. xxx. (1632) 
X03 A pun'ushable imposture. 17W Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1813) 1 . II. 115 The vigilance of the leforiners detected 
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these Impostiire<i. 1838 Lviton Cahie^on I, He had sub- 
mitted to an imposture. 

b, A thing (or penson) which i.s pretended to be 
what it is not. 

Bun.vrr 39 Art. x.vii. (1700) 245 itLany of the Bones 
whieh were carried al)oiit by Monks, were none of their 
Hones Itiit Impostmes. 1781 J. Moorc Viezv Soc. it. 
(1790) I. i. 18 We were a gang of impostmes. 

f 3 . An obs. form of Impostok, q.v. 

Hence Xmpo'sturesMp = Impo.storship. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb. P.ncoieiiUr 39 A sporlfull or 
rather execrable Impostureship of P. R. 

1 ImpO'Sture, v. Oh. [f. prec, sb.] a. httr. 
To jtractise imposture, b, To impose upon, 

deceive, e. To declare or prove to be an imposture. 

1623 H. Sydcnham Sfrju. .^ol. Occ. (1637) 92 Labouring to 
nullifie his acts, blemish his descent, impostuie all his 
miracles. 1624'!’. Scott Betg-. Sonltiier'^^ Spaine assembles 
armies, the lesuites coniure, the Priests imposture. <ii6sg 
Lady Albnony iv. vii, The Devil's a Witch, and has im- 
postiir’d them. 

Hence Impo'sturing vbl, sb. and ppl, a. 

1618 Gainstord P. Warbeck in Select. 11 arl. Mine. (1793I 
Co Where the imposturing of prie.sts hath got the upper hand 
of all religion and piety. 1624 Gag for Pope 71 Her abomin- 
able life and impostuiing deceit. fn64i Bp. Mountagu 
Acts <5- Mon. <1642) 214 Imposturing lewd Libel.s, counter- 
faited under the names of the Apostles. 

t Impo'Stured, ppl. a. Ohs. [f. Imposture 
sb. or V. + -ED.] Falsified, adulterated ; impostrous. 

1619 Pnsquil'sPalm (1877) 149 False impostur’d wines doe 

hurt the eyes. 16^8-99 J. it. cxxxvi. (1702) 

33 That face which 1 Wantonly scorn'd, and cast my love 
away Upon impostur’d Lust’.s foul Mystery. 

t Zmpostu’nous, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Im- 
POSTORY -Otis ; cf. Impo.steutou.s, -ortous.] = 
IlfPOSTROlia, 

la i^aaHystorie of llmublet iv. There aie some Imposturi- 
ous companions that impute so much devinitle to the devell. 

t IlupO’Sturism. Obs. rare, [f. Imposture 
sb. -h -ISM.] The practice of imposture. 

<11640 Day Peregr, ScJiol. (i88r) 48 For she knew . . her 
base imposturisme would be discoverde. 1656 Earl Mqnm. 
Advt. fr. Parnass. 179 The cunning and imposturism which 
the pnnccs of the world have used. 

t Impo'Sturize, Obs. [f. imposture, or 
impostor + -IZK.] inir. To practise imposture. 
Hence Impo-aturizing ppl. a. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. Pref., Impqsturlsing Renega- 
does that come fresh from the Popes Tyring House. Ibid. 
xxi. 134 Imposturising Soolh-sayevs. 1624 Grn Poot out of 
Snare 44 Diners other obseruation.s haue our imposturiving 
Renegadoes. 

t Impo'Sturize, nouce-wd. [f. Im- i -h Po.s- 
TURiZE.] tram. To mimic the postures of. 

177* W. HuDDn.SFORD in f Granger's Lett. (1805! 149 
Your attempt to imposturi2e Tony will be vain, futile, 
useless... no one can tell but I how he looked, how he 
walked, how he scowled. 

Imposturous (impp-stiuras), a. [f. Imposture 
- h-ous; cf. Imposterous, -torous, -trous.] 

1. Of the nature of imposture ; deceptive, fraudu- 
lent. Now rare. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb, Encounter 35 So suspicious and 
imposturous a Title. 1687 S. Hill Cath, Balance Pref., 
Methods of prescribing Tradition against imposturous Doc- 
trines. 1852 Grote Greece ii. Ixli.VIII. 50 They [the five 
thousand] did not even exist as individual names on paper, 
but simply as an imposturous nominal aggregate. 

1 2. Given to practising imposture ; having the 
character of an impostor. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632) 1175/2 The 
sharaefull vntruth of those imposturous liers. 1668 H. More 
Div. Dial. in. xix, (1713) 220 An imposturous and bloody 
Priesthood 1 1697 Collier Immor. Stage ili. 78 The Eng- 

lish CEdipus makes the Priest-hood an impo.sturous Profes- 
sion. 

t Ixnpo’StlUfy. Obs, rare. [f. Imposture -f 
-Y; cf. Impostery, -toby, -try,] Imposture. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 107 Not long after the impostury of 
Mahomet. Ibid. 173 That Iinpostury of fetching fire from 
the Sepulcher upon Easter eve. 

Imposure (imp^R’g'iu). rare. [f. Impose zi. + 
-UUB ; cf. Composure.] An imposing ; a laying on. 

1682-3 Indiff. Things 49 It must issue in things in- 
e.xpedient to Christians, or an unlaAvfulness in the Imposure. 
1875 Browning Aristoph. Apol. 5463 At next quick impo- 
sure of decree. _ _ 

Impot : a schoolboy’s abbreviation of Imposi- 
tion. 

Impotable (impd'«'tab’l), a. [f. Im- 2 + Pot- 
able.] Undrinkable. 

1608 A. WiLLET Hexapla in Exod. 224 Bitter waters. . 
impotable and vnpleasant, 1885 -Pf/. Sci. Monthly XX.VI, 
532 Distilled water is made impotable and unhealthy by any 
traces of that [hydrochloric] acid. 

i Impo’te, &. Obs. rare~\ [f. Im- 1 -f L.potdre 
to drink.] inir. To drink heavily. 

1721 Berkeley AcA to R. Nelson 6 Oct. in Fraser TAfe iv. 
(1871) 93, I have bin at many tables and civilly used in a 
sober way without impoting. 

Impotence (i’mp^t&s). Also 5 in-, ym-. 
[a. F. impotence (i 3 tb c.) = Sp. impotencia, It. im- 
potenaia, ad. L. impotentia (see next).] 

1. Want of strength or power to perform any- 
thing ; utter inability or weakness ; helplessness. 

<11420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. Hir [=theii] im- 
potence StrecchiJ> naght so fer as his influence. 10x4 

VoL. V. 


Hall Recoil. Treat. 7036 Ready to cast impiitatirms of 
levity, or impotence upon God. 1656 IIobbts Lib., Kecess. 
.y Cjiance (1841) 36S A sick or lame man’s liberty to go .. is 
an impotence, and not a power or a liberty. 1671 hliLTON 
Samson 52 O impotence of mind, in body strong 1 1788 Gib- 
bon Tier/. Sf P'. xliii. (1869) 11.612 Every accident betrayed 
the impotence of the government. 1851 Jerrold St. Giles 
.xiv. 143 The old man . . wrung his hands in the very im- 
potence of sorrow. 1870 .Swinburne Ess. ^ Stud. (1875) 267 
Alike by his powers and his impotences, by his capacity and 
his defect, Coleridge was inapt for dramatic poetry. 

2. Want of physical power; feebleness of body, 
as through illness or old age. 

1406 Hoccleve La male regie 443 As I salde, reewe on 
myn inpotence, pat likly am to .sterue yit or eetie. 1:144^ 
Lvdg. Test, in Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 246 He can no nioor 
diffence. Than crokyd age in his moost impotence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 99 b/i It happed that two of them . . a 
brother and a suster cam to y[m]potence. 1602 Siiaks. 
Ham. II. ii. 66 Gieeued, That so his Sicknesse, Age, and 
Impotence Was falsely home in hand. /ri674 Milton 
H^st. Mosc. i, Any rich man who through age or other im- 
potence is unable to serve the Public. 1836 H. Coleridge 
North. Worthies (1852) I. 21 Which [chronic dise.ases] 
slowly but surely reduce the body politic to a condition of 
impotence and dot.ige. 

b. Path. Complete absence of sexual power : 
usually said of the male. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. 11. vi. § 17 Whilest Papists ciie up 
this his incredible {^ontiiiency ; others easily unwonder the 
same, by imputing it partly to his Impotence, .afflicted with 
an Infirmitie. 1798 Maltjiu.s Pofui. iii. ii. (1806) II. in 
Is it some mystei ious interference of Heaven which . .strikes 
the men with impotence and the ivomen with barrenness? 
1833-58 Copland Diet. Pract. Med. II. 319/2 Impotence 
may exist in either se.v, but most commonly m the m.ale. 
f 3. Lack of self-restraint, violent passion. Obs. 
1634 Massinger Vejy Woman ii. i. The being your sister 
would anew inflame me With much more impotence to doat 
upon her. 1667 Milton P. L. it. 156 Will he, .so wise, let 
loose at once his iie, Belike through impotence, or unaware ? 
1715-20 Pope Iliad xxiv. 53 The dire Achilles . . A lion, 
not a man, who slaughters wide In strength of rage and 
impotence of pride. 

IlUpOtency (i'mpiictensi). [ad. L. hnpotentia 
want of power, want of self-restraint, abstract sb. 
f. inipotens Impotent. Cf. prec. and see -ency.] 

1. = Impotence i. 

In the i7th c. freq. used to denote moral weakness, in- 
ability to follow virtuous courses or to resist tempt.ation. 

C1460 Fqrtescue Abs. ^ Lim. Mon. jdx. (1885) 155 Pfor 
all such thynges come off impotencie, as doyth power to be 
syke or wex olde, 1552 Latimer Sertn, Rem. (Parker 
Soc.) 149 Stories, wherein is mentioned the impotencyof the 
devil. 164^ Jer. Tavlor Gt. Exemp, ii. viii. 70 An impo- 
tency or dis.sbility to do good. 1675 Brooic.s Gold. Key 
Wks. 1867 V. 303 The covenant of works is the hasting 
monument of man’s impotency and change.ableness. 1727 
De Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 68 The first [magicians] 
gradually deposed themselves by their mere impotency. 
1817 Chalmers Asiron. Disc. i. (1852) 28 The mind feels its 
own impotency in attempting to grasp them. 1871 Morlev 
Crit, Misc. 23 Intellectual poverty and impotency. 

2. = Impotence 2. 

1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. Janies (1818) 5 The greet age 
of the Kyng . , the ympotencye of his lymmes and membirs, 
the febilenese of his persone. 1594 T. B. La Primand. Fr, 
Acad. II. 36s They are taken with pal.sies, lamenesse, and 
impotencie in all their members. 1662 Petty Taxes 4 It is 
unjust to let any starve, when we . . limit the wages of the 
poor, so as they can lay up nothing against the time of their 
impotency and want of work. 1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse- 
Watch 380 Swelling in the Hands and Feet, impotency of 
Walking. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) lV._g6 When 
the impotency results from a paresis or paraly.sis of the 
local nerves . . tlie case is nearly hopeless, 
b. =lMrOTENCE 2 b. 

1594 Cauew Huarte’s Exam. Wits (1616) 283 If these two 
.separat each from other, vpon pretence of impotencie, and 
so hee take another wife, and .shee another husband. 1644 
Milton Jdgm. Bucer xliii. She who.. hath made her .self 
unfit by open misdeme.anours, or through incurable Im- 
potencies cannot be able, is not . . to be esteem’d a wife. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 157 An evidence of weakness, 
impotency, and want of inanhootl. 

t 3 . = Impotence 3. Obs. 

154a N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 5 When he 
bad oons shaken of that ympotencie of voluptuous appetites. 
163s N. R. Camden’s Hist. Eliz. il an. 27. 269 Letters were 
secretly sent whereby her womanish impotency might be 
thrust on to her own destruction. 1729 Butler Serm. 
Compassion Wks, 1874 H- ^4 Persoms . . the most free from 
the impotencles of envy and resentment. 

Impotent (i-mp^tent), a. {sb.). Also 5 in*, 
[a. F. ifupolent (i 4 tli c.) = It., Sp. impoteiite, ad. 
L. impotent-em powerless ; usually, lacking self- 
restraint, f, im- (1m-2) + potens, potent- Potent.] 

1. Having no power or ability to accomplish 
anything ; powerless, helpless ; ineffective. 

1444 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 219, I sauh a krevys, with his 
klawes longe, Pursewe a snayl, poore and impotent. 1535 
CovERDALE Nell. iv. 2 Saneballat . . saide . . What do the 
impotent lewes? 1568 in H. Campbell Love-Lett. Mary 
Q. Scots Ap-p. (1824) II When any of the persons of the said 
councell shall depart, or become impotent to serve. 1671 
Milton P. R. h. 433 Yet Wealth without these three is 
impotent To gain dominion or to keep it gain’d. 1788 
Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xliii. (1869) II. 610 The works of man 
are impotent against the assaults of nature, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (1868) I. ii. 25 The impotent monarch who occupied 
the French throne. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief 39 
Thefine.st microscopes .. are impotent to detect the mole- 
cular and atomic constitution of any form of matter. 

2, Physically weak ; without bodily strength ; un- 
able to use one’s limbs ; helpless, decrepit. 


1390 Gowfr Conf III. 383 And also for m3’ d.^ies okle 
That I am fehle and impotent, c 1450 Lydg. Seirces 48? 
He was feble and Gold, And inpotent. 1538 Si'ARkcy Engl. 
I. i. 3 He j's by syknes 01 age impotent and not of powar to 
helpe hym selfe. 1601 R. Johnson Kin^d. Commie. 
11603) 184 Those onely who are impotent in their limes. 
1709 STEELn Patter No. 27 t* 2 Ihe Fellow with broken 
Limbs justly deserves your Aims for his Impotent (Condition. 
r8S3 C. Bronte Vilhtte iv, A ihemuatic cripple, impotent 
hand and foot. 

fig. 1^4 Siiaks. Oih. it. i. 162 Oh most lame and impotent 
conclusion. 1871 1''RFEMAN///ri‘. Ess. (1S72) 20 But he stops 
short in a most lame and impotent waj’. 

b. Wholly lacking in sexual power ; incapable 
of reproduction. 

1615 G. Sandy.s Trav. 7 Here it is a common practise to 
bewitch them : made thereby impotent with their wives, 
nntill the charme be burnt. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
148 Eight or ten lustfull women, by the law .subjected to one 
(and he peihaps .an impotent man). 1676 Dryden 
D ed. aj b. The Impotent Lover in Petronius. 1859 Darwin 
Oiig.Spec. ix. (1873) 250 Whole groupsof. animals and plants 
are rendered impotent by the same unnatural conditions. 

t 3. Not master of oneself; unable to testrain 
oneself; unrestiained, headlong, passionate. Also 
with of. Obs. [So L. inipotensi\ 

1596 Spfnser F. Q. V. xii. i O sacred hunger of ambitious 
mindes, And impotent desire of men to raine ! 1639 

Massinger Unnat. Combat tii. ii. An impotent lover Of 
women for a flash, but, his fires quenched, Hatingas deadlj’. 
1670 Dryden ist Ft. Cony. Granada v. i, Rash Men, like 
you, and impotent of Will, Give Chance no time to turn, 
but urge her .still. 1715-20 Pope I/iad iv. 33 But Juno, 
impotent of passion, broke Her sullen silence. 

B. sb. An impotent person. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 226S And brought to the 
shryiie this wretched impotent. 1596 Edw. Ill, in. iii. 
Whom .should they follow, aged impotent, But he that is 
their true-born sovereign 1 1662 Petty Taxes 4 The main- 
tenance. .of impotents of all sorts. 1685 — L^ast Will p. xi, 
As for impotents by the hand of God, the publick ought to 
maintain them. 1833 Coleridge Lett. (1895) 78® N similar 
institution might exist for a higher class of will-maniacs or 
impotents. 

t Impote’ntial, a. Obs. rare. [f, Im- 2 + 

Potential.] Impotent. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch.^ Rich. II, Ixxxv, It will adore 
An Onion . . And tremble to its impotentiall Power. C1700 
Earl Oswald in Evans D. 5. 11784) III. li, 303 Want, or 
secret dread. Or impotential age. 

Impotently (i’mpiS'tentli), adv. [f. Impotent 

«. -e-lyS.] 

1, Powerlessly, helplessly, ineffectively. 
x6it CoTGR., Impmssament, impotently, vnpowerfully. 
<71652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. n. i. (1821) 53 To imagine him 
SO impotently mutable, that his favour may be won again 
with their uncouth devotions. 1742 Young WL Th. v. _s53 
Some weep in earnest; and yet weep in vain .Passion, 
blind passion 1 impotently pours Tears, that deserve more 
tears. 1868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) III. i. 64 He 
impotently watched the progress of Antemarre’s brigade. 

f2. Without self-restraint; nngovernabl)^ un- 
xestrainedly. Obs. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. tn. ii. vi. v, (1651) 575 He loves 
her most impotently, sbe loves not him, and so e contra. 
1630 B. J0N.SON New Inn 1. Wks. (Rtldg.) 412/1, I have 
loved this lady long, And impotently with desire enough. 
1653 H. More Conject. Cabbal. 203 (T.) The danger is of 
being impotently passionate. 

trmpotentness. Ohs. rare~'>. [f, as prec. 
+ -NE-ss.] Impotence. 

1530 Palsgk. 234/r Impotentite‘i‘ie for age, decrepitement. 
1727 Bailfy voI. II, Impotentness, want of Power or 
Strength, Weakne.ss. 

t InipO’tionate,//<^- «• Obs. rare. [.ad. med. 
L. impotidnat-us, pa. pple. of impdtiondre to poison, 
f. im- (Im- 1) + polidn-etti dnaught, spec, poisoned 
draught,] Poisoned, 

1583 Stvbb'ES Anat. Abus. i. (1877I 31 Any people, .that 
hath dninke so deep of thi.s impotionate Cup. Ibid. 105 
Curious cookries and impotionate slibber sawce.s. 

tlmpo’tionate, z'- Obs. rare- [f. ppl. stem 
of L. impdtiondre : see prec.] irans. To poison. 

1563-87 Foxe A!. ,5- M. (1596) 364/1 Ceitaine Leper.s con- 
spiring with the Turks and lewes wenq about to impo- 
tionate, and infect all Chri.stendome, by invenoming their 
fountains, lakes [etc.]. 

f I rti pnn “fth, v. Obs. rare— [f. Im- i -f Pouch, 
after F. empocherd\ trnns. To put into a pouch, 
bag, or pocket. 

i6ii CoTGR., EmpocJii, impoakt, Impouched. Ibid., Em- 
pocher, to impouch, to put into a pouch or budget. 

Impound (impau'nd), v. Also 6-7 empound, 
impownd. [f. Em- or Im- 1 + Pound j/l2 ] 

1. trans. To shut tip in a pound or pinfold (cattle 
leg.T,lly seized). 

*SS4 [see Immunding below]. 15^ in W.' H. Turner 
Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 327 To impounde . . every of 
their catell put inabove their rate. 1641; Tenues de la Ley, 
Parco fracio b. a. "W sit that lies against him that breakes 
any pownd and takes out the beasts which are there law- 
fully impownded. 1688 Land. Gas. No. 2399/4 A Bay 
Mare, .having strayed and been impounded near Hogsden. 
1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (1813) 346 To exempt them 
from all liability of having their sheep impounded or taken 
up as estrays. 1851 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace iv. ix. 
(1877) HI. 24 Some cattle . , had been impounded for tithe- 
payment. 

fiF- 1584 Fenner Def. Ministers (isB?) 16 The other 
questions because they are driuen in otter the hedge . . wee 
will nowe impounde them. 

b. gen. To shut up (cattle) in an enclosure. 
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IMPEECATINGLY. 


1877 !• Allrn Anter. Bispn 575 The Indians .. In the 
habit of hunting the buffalo by impounding them, or by 
driving them into an artificial enclosuie. 1878 A, Aylward 
Tramvaal ii. The sun being set, and the cattle and stock 
impounded in their kraals and places of safety. 

2 . To shut in, enclose, confine (a person or thing) 
as in a pound. 

'PiiA.jiR AEnei’A ik. Cciv, King I.atyns wife gelsliere 
no gage, Nor she thy fathers walls this time etnpoundes 
in cage. 15615 Dkant Horace^ Sat. vi. Hvb, A fountayne 
bryghte, with stones empounded lounde. i6zz Bacon 
Jlen. VlfiBg How to impound the Rebels, that none of them 
might escape. iSjz G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries I. 2 
On landing, we were impounded for about ten minutes 
within an enclosure of ropes and chains, before we were 
admitted into the Custom-house. i86r W. Fairbairn liej). 
Brit. .Wmoc. Lviv, By this means forty million gallons of 
water per day are conveyed . . into the Mugdock basin, 
where the water is impounded for distiibution. 

Jig. 1574 R. .Scot HoJ> Card. Ho Rdr., The Flemmings. , 
seeking to impownde vs in the ignoraunce of our commodi- 
ties. «i635j WoTTON in Reliq. (i63s) 240 As for Ctesar .. 
they gave him at first only Illyriciim and the nearer Gallia 
..fas it were to impound his spirits), a 1848 R._W. Ham- 
ilton Rew. <5- PiDiislan. vii. (1853) 291 What right liave 
they to impound the truth? 

3 . To seize or secure by legal right ; lo take legal 
or formal possession of (a document or the like) to 
be held in custody of the law. 

x6si N. BacoK Disc, Govt. ling ii. vii. (1739) 40 Because 
they found them impounded in the Staple, they set all 
at liberty to buy and sell _lhe same a.s they pleased. 1768 
Black-Stone Comm, III. i. 12 The things distrehied must 
in the first place be carried to some pound, and there im- 
pounded by the taker. 1851 Dixon iV. Penn ii. (1872) 10 
Officers came down from .Seville, .impounded his goods, his 
plate, his jewels. 1885 Law Times LXXIX, 39^1 Her life 
Intel est can be impounded for the benefit of the disappointed 
parlies. 

.fig, 178Z Hi'st. Enr, in Aim. Reg. 141/2 To impound .. 
£520,000 of the public money . . for the sole and exclusive 
.service of the navy, 

Hence Impoxfnded ppl. a . ; Impou'ndingf vhl. 
sl>. and ppl. a. Also Impon-ndalile a., liable to 
be impounded ; f Impotfndag'e, Impotfndment, 
the act of impounding ; Intpownder, one who im- 
pounds or puts cattle, etc. into pound. 

*S54 -do? I <?■ 2 Pitil, M. c. 12 Preamh.y Disorder in 
taking of Distresses and impoundyng of Cattayle. 1611 
CoTGR., Parchage, impoundage, or an impounding. 16S4-3 
Act 16-17 Chas, II, c. II § 9 Present .sale thereof to make 
after the fowerlh day of Impoundment. 1676 Marvell 
M?'. Smirks 49 Wliensoever a Christian transgresses these 
bounds once, he is impoimdable, or like a wafe and stiay 
whom Christ knows not, lie falls to the Lord oflheManiior. 
i8z8 Webster, Impounder. 1888 J. Inolis Tent Life 
Tigerland 132 The bleating of an impounded kid. 1M9 
Pall Mall G. 26 June 1/3 A warning note as to the safety 
of the impounding reservoirs in this country. 1892 Daily 
Hews 6 Apr. 2/6 He could subpoena the officer of the Court 
to produce the impounded documents at Bow-street, 
f Impo'ver, v. Ohs. rare. [Later form of Em- 
POVKR, with IM‘ 1.] irans. To impoverish, 

*S3S Goodly Pf inter, Song 0/ Hannah, The Lord im- 
povereth, & he maketh rich,_ 1367 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) 
m/i The Realme is vtterlie impouerit be euill cun^e. 1634 
Brerkton Trav. 3: Ghuest-houses, one for impovered and 
ii^otent persons, another for fatherless children. 

Impoverish (impp-verij), v. Forms: 5 en-, 
empovexis, .poverys(8)h, inpoveryssh, 6 im- 
poverys(s)h, -yabe, -ishe, 6-9 empoverish., 7 
ym-, 6- impoverish, [ad. OF. empoveriss-, 
lengthened stem of empov{e)rir, -panvrir to make 
poor, f, em- L. isn- (Im- 1 ) + pDvre,pmtvre Poor. ] 
1 . Iraus. To make poor; to reduce to poverty. 
144.0 J- Shirley Deihe K, James (i8i8) 8 Also of the 
gredi covatise that he oppressid and enpoverisid his 
comonalte, 1494 i^^®YAN Ch^vn. it, x.vxix, 27 He epriched 
hyra self and mpouerysshed his subiects. 1535 Eden 
Decades (Arb.) 54 England is in fewe years decayed and 
impouerysshed. 164a Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. i. iii, 9 He 
that impoverisheth his children to enrich his widow, 
destroyes a quick hedge to make a dead pne. 1771 Junius 
Lir?Alvii. 29s Corruption .. impoverishes and enslaves the 
country. 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices I. xxix, 692 The trader 
was impoverished by high poor-rates. 

+ b. To reduce or diminish (wealth or a stock 
of anything). Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist, Gt, Brit. vnr. vii. § 25, 405 A former 
warre against the French had empoiierished much of their 
wealth. 1661 Boyle Style 0/ Script. (1675) 207 The dayes 
consecrated to God’s service rather improve than impoverish 
our stock of time. 

+ 0. To make bare, to strip of (some form of 
wealth). Ohs. 

1611 Speed 74^11?, Gt. Bilt, v, (1614I 9/2 Iron and glasse 
.. impoverish the country of woods. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Vears Voy. 391 They impoverished the Island of its 
Cattle. 


2 . To make weak or poor in quality or prodni 
tiveness ; to exhaust the strength or native quality 0 
<*1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 108 But when .. God shs 
deject, and impouensh, and evacuate that spirlL 1767 4 
Young Farmer's Lett. People 290 The unprofitable practii 
of ploughing up pastures . . tends perpetually to impoveris 
them. 17^ Twamley Dairying 29 Many People may thir 
Water will hurt the Milk or impoverish the Cheese ; e 
perience shews it will trot. 1876 Mqzley Univ. Serrn. v. < 
buch theories , . impoverish the minds which they absor 
1897 Allbutt Syst. Med, III. 81 Other depressing fore 
may have come into play impoverishing the blood. 
Impo/'Verished (-ijt), ppl a. [f. prec. -h-EDt 
Kcdpced to poverty ; made poor, weak, etc, 


<11631 Donne in SelecL ( 1840) 16 Records of . .impoverished 
and forgotten, and obliterate families. 1753 N. TorRIANo 
Gangr. Sore Throat p. xii. An impoverished, and con- 
sequently an acrimonious State of Blood. 1772 Burke 
Dormant Claims Ch, W'ks, 1S42 II. 498 An impoverished 
and degraded clergy. 1882 J. H. Blunt AV/f tVi. Eng. H. 

486 He found an inipoveiishert exchequer. 

Impo’verishei*. [f. as prec. + -eh L] One 
who, or that Avliich, impoverishes. 

1628 Fei.tiiam Resolves i. I.vxi, 193 They are . . mighty 
loners of their Pallates ; and this is knowne an impoiierishei . 
1647 Ward Simp. Colder 26 The very troublens and im- 
pQverisheis of mankind. 1777 Nat. Hist, in A tin. R eg . 99/ 1 
Rape and hemp are. .impoverishers of the soil, 1827 Hosi. 
Every-day Bk. 11. 12 Drink is .. the inipoveiisher of their , 
property. 1831 K. K. Ciiowr. Hist. France HI. .v. job 
The rigid impoveiisher of his own subjects. 

Inipo’verishing, vbl. sh. [f. as prcc. -f -iNf; i .] 
'i'he aclioii of the vh. rMPOVEEi.sii. 

1430 Rolls of Parlt. V. 20C/2 Giauntes. .made to the dis- | 
tiiiccion and fynall empoviyshhiug of the seid Moiiasteiie. 
*694 Fai.lk Jersey Rief. Biij, The iiiipnverishitig, if not un- 
iluing of the French. i88i Hi-.ntv Cornel 0/ liaise xvii. 
(1888) 176 The impoverishing of the noliles. 

Impo’verishing, pj>l. a. [f. as prec. + -i-nu -.] 
That impoverishes. 

1398 J. Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1878) 120 Boiilsiring ’ 
vp with your liags their impoueiisliing biaiieries. 1876 T. 
Hahdv Ethelberta (1890)21 Couiitiy bookselling is a inisci- 
able, impoverishing, exasperating thing in lhe.se days. 

Impo'vei’ishly, adv. rare — ^. [irreg. f. Im- 
POVERi.sir + -LY 2 ] ‘ .So as to impovei ish 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diels. 

IttlpO’verislinieilt. [ad. AF. empoverisse- 
nient, f. empoverir to Impoveri.sh : see 1 m-2 .] j 

1 . The fact or process of impoverishing or making , 

jroor ; the condition of being impoverished ; loss of j 
wealth or means ; that which has this effect. 1 

1360 Becon New Caiech. Wks. 1564 1. 367 h. To the I 
empoueri-shment and losse of his goods. 1613 (i. S tNnvs | 
Ttav. 57 To abstaine fiom almes for feare of iinpoveiLsh- 
ment. 1727SWIFT ViewSl. />•<■/. Wks. 1761 Ill.iCg All appeals j 
for justice to another country, are so many iinpoveri.sh- I 
inents. 1830 Grote Greece 11. Ixiii. VII. 230 The ruin .and 1 
impoverishment . .inflicted by the Persian invasion of Attica. I 
1897 W. C. Hazlitt Four Generat. II. 134 His fondness for 1 
little dinners and other sweet iinpoverishment.s, 

2 . The process of making or becoming poor in 1 
quality ; deterioration. 

i6i8_ Latham ind Bk. Falconry (1633) 23 And on this im- 
pouerishiuent attendeth many other 'infirmities. _ 1669 W. 
Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 163 A further impoverishment of 
spirits, i860 Adli-.r P'anrteVs Prov. Poetry vii. 336 'J'lie 
natural tendency of languages towards disintegr.'itfon and 
impoverishment. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 489 Im- 
poverishment and excessive fluidity of the blood. 

Impower, obs. var. Empower. 
Iiupractica'bility (imprse^ktikabiditi). [f. 
Impracticable : see -ity.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being impracticable, 
a. Incapability of being done or carried out ; prac- 
tical impossibility. 


1747 Genii, Mag. XVII. 324 Because of the Impracticabi- 
lity of a march over the precipices. 1831 Brewster Nal. 
Magic xi. (1833) 293 The impracticability of foreseeing all 
the possible combinations of the parts, 1843 Prescott 
PIc.ricfl (1850) I. 222 The impracticability of the attempt, 
b. Incapability of being put to its purposed use, 
or of being dealt with ; unserviceableness, un- 
manageableness ; intractability, stuliboxnness. 

1764-7 Lyttelton Hen. II (1760) II. ii. 356 These gie.Tt 
regular armies could not pursue them . . from the impractic- 
ability of the country. 1766 Smollett Trav. xxxiv. 11.183 
Exposed to a variety of disagreeable adventures from 
the impracticability of the road. 1864 Realm 30 Mar. 4 
A track .. which, for steepness and apparent impractic- 
ability, more resembled the bed of a mountain torrent. 

2 . with an and pi. Something impracticable ; a 
pr.actical impossibility. 

<11797 H’ Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. ii. 40 Lord 
Hardwicke . . had clogged it with impracticabilities, absur- 
dities, and hardships. 1881 Blachut. Mag. May 559 He 
was equally an impracticability while armour was employed. 

Impracticable (imprse-ktikabT), <T. (j/a) Also 
7 inp-. [f. Pbacticable; cf. F. impratic- 

ahk (i6th c.).] 

1 . Not practicable; that cannot be carried out, 
effected, accomplished, or done ; practically im- 
possible. 

a i6yn Harrow S'erm. (1810) I. 252 To attempt things im- 
possible or impracticable. 1696 Lend. Gas. No. 3226/2 
Finding that de.sign inpracticable. 1765 BlackstoneOw?;?. 

I. 244 Such di.strust would render the exercise of that 
power precarious and impracticable, i860 Tyndall Glac. 

J. XXV. 182 Balmat pronounced the passage impracticable. 

2 . That cannot be put to use or practically dealt 
with; unmanageable, intractable, unserviceable, 
a. Of things generally. 

*7*7-S- Clarke Leibnitz' sth Paper 181 The Fiction of a 
matenal finite U ni verse, moving forward in an infinite empty 
bpace, cannot be admitted. It is altogether unreasonable 
and impracticable. i8ai Craig Led. Drawing ii. 113 The 
colours become stiff and impracticable soon after they are 
apphed. 1838 W. Irving in Life Lett. (1866) III. 123 
JMilhons of acres which might.. have remained idle and im- 
practicable wastes. 

b. Of roads, districts, etc. ; Incapable of being 
Twed for passage ; impossible to pass along, over, 
through, or to ; impassable or inaccessible. 


1633 Cromwfll Sp. 4 July iu Carlyle, The way they were 
going in would be iiiipracticahle. 171* Addison Sped. No. 
165 r 5 They took I’ost hchUd .u great Mnrasi. which they 
thought impracticable. 1847 Giiqi r. Greece ii. xl. 1 1 1 . 
43s 'j'lie pass appealed inipraiitlr.Tblc. 1871 L. S'ri'Piir.'i 
f'laygr. liutope iii. (1S94) 78 Cllfl's so steep a; to he per- 
fectly impr.Tcticafile. 

C. Of persons, or their dispositions, etc. ; In- 
cap,Tl)lc of being ‘m.anaged’, influenced, or per- 
suaded ; impossible to deal willi or get on with ; 
intractable, stubborn. 

1713 Rowe Jane Shore i. i, .And yet, this tongli iinpractiu- 
able Ileait Is govern'd by a daiiuy-finger'd Girl, 1768 
Gill DSM. Gofld-n. Man 11. i, A poor iinpraciictible 1 veatiiH- ! 
1809 M M.KIN 67/ /j’Ai.v X. xi. (Rtidg.i .',77 .Sciplo .. i. one 
of those iiiipraciicalile beings, 011 whom good examiile, good 
advice, and a good horsewhip, are equally iluouii au.iy. 
1836 FiiouDK I/ht. Eng. OSjSj 1 1. v ii. no ; 1 isher iiitisi hat c 
been a hopelessly inipractii'.'ihle pcisoii. 

B. as sb. An impracticable persnii : see c. 
i8*g Bengn/er rj, 1 w.as looked upon ns .an utUT iin- 
pr.acticable'. 1870 JC.\iriisos .S'oe. .y .Sb/ZA iv. iB; ’I'hen the 
lieady iiiPii, the egotists, .the steriles, and the iinpiariii'alile . 

Impracticableness (impra,-kiikTibTnus'. _ [i. 
prec, -f-.vK.s.s.] The quality or conditiim of being 
impractic.alile. a. =lMPRACTieAltit.i'rY i a. _ 

1633 Cromwi'I.l .S’A 4 July jii Carlyle, Having this dis- 
course concerning the impractiuahleness of the thing. 1752 
Gartk Hist. Eng. III. 449 The impracticahleness of keeping 
her alive in piison. 1833 Gu.n. P. Tiiomison Audi .-Mt. 
(1858) I. XV. 52 The impr.Tcticablencss of pas-ing tin . desert, 
b. =rlMPR.\CTIOABnJ'rv I b. 

<11713 Burnet Own Time, Q. .'lime (T. Siqipl.t, The 
greatest difTiciiliy in these .sieges w.ts from tlie imiiiautii ahle- 
iiess of the ground. 1876 Olio. KnoT _/><i<.'. Der. i. ni, No 
clerical magisti.Tte hatl .. less of iiilschievou ) iiniirarticahle- 
ness in relation to worldly affairs. 

Impracticably (impraj-ktikabli), adv. [f. 
as prec, -j- -ly 2,] In an impracticable m.annur or 
degree ; impossibly ; unmanageably, 

1779-81 Johnson L. AddisonWU^. III. no His morality 
is neither dangerously lax, nor iinpr.icticahly rigid. 
Impractical (iraprm'ktikftl), n. rare. [f. I.\r-'2 
-h Practical.] Not practical ; unpractical. 

1863 J. S. Mill in Morn. .S'AK-d July, ‘ How injndicioti . !' 
said one; ‘ IIow impractical !' said another. 1873 MianiAi 1. 
Hisl. Rome xl. (1877) 294 A rigid and iiiipractirul declaimer. 
1887 G. Cis.si.s'G Thyrza I. xi, auB He is. , I'm afiaid, no very, 
very impractical. 

timpra'vable, Obs, In inp-. [f. Im-2 
■kl-,. prdv-ns crooked, wrong, bad -j- -able.] In- 
corruptible. 

1342 Becon Potat, Lr/i/Wks. 1564 I. 44 li, He that farieth 
must, .set before hy.s eyes alway the eye of the cuerla'ityng 
iudgeand the inprauable iutigyng jilace, 

Impray (imprr**), v. rare- h [f. Im- I -t-PRAy, 

? after L. imprecCxrli\ trans. To pray to, invoke. 

185s Bailey Spir, Leg. in Mystic, etc. 72 Or warlike Dan ; 
Or Po, by Goths impraye<l with murderous rites. 
Imprease : see FMrni.sE, Impress shd 
Imprecate (i'mprfkeit), v. [f, L. vnfreedt-, 
ppl. stem of imprecdrl, in senses I and 2, f. im- 
+ precdrl to pray.] 

1 . trans. To pray for, invoke (something, usually 
from a deity), a. To invoke or call down (evil or 
calamity) upon a person. 

1613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 216 The falling sicknesse 
. . they vse to imprecate it to each other in their anger, as 
they also doe the plague. 167a Cave Prim. Chr, m. i. 
(1673) 220 Imprecating upon himself that he might be 
burnt. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr, Life Ciiigj) III. 215 How im- 
portunately soever our past Guilts may imprecate the divine 
Vengeance upon us. 1733 Smollett Ct, Fathom (1784) 
45/2 She . . imprecated a thousand curses upon his head. 185a 
Hawthorne Grand/. Chair in. ix, There is scarcely a 
tongue., that does not imprecate curses on hi.s name. 

b. To pray for; to beg for, entreat (something 
good), rare. 

1636 Prvnne Unhish. Tim. (1661)63 Priests and Presbyters 
who give Baptism and imprecate the Lords .Advent to the 
Eucharist. 1664 Lp. Carlisle in Marvell's IVks. (1872-5) 
II. tio, I wish and imprecate to your Imperial Majestie all 
Happiness. _ i86t Lowell Bighr.u P. Ser. 11. Introd., He . . 
woufd only imprecate patience till he shall again have ‘ got 
the hang ’(as he calls it) of .an accomplishment long disused. 

2 . To pray (a deity), invoke, supplicate- Now 
rare or Obs. 

1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Pari. it. 39 b, Which I shall 
dayly imprecate the God of Peace speedily to accomplish. 
*843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. u, viii, Imprecating the I-ord. 
to. absol. or zntr. To pray ; to invoke evil. Obs. 
1647 W. Browne tr. Gomberville's Polexander iv. ii. 204 
Polexander, not knowing whom to accuse but his destinie, 
imprecated against himselfe. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles 1. 11, 
ix. 140 After they had imprecated on the head of the sacrifice, 
they cut it off. 1673 Lady's Cali. i. 23 Aristides . . was so 
far from acting, or imprecating against them, that [etc.]. 

4 . trans. To invoke evil upon (a person) ; to 
curse. Now rare or Ohs. 

t6x6 Bullokar, Imprecate, to curse and xvish euill. 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. 66 The Jewes imprecated 
themselve.s with ‘ His blood bee on us, and on our children '. 
1760 Derrick Lett. (.ijBy) I. go View this . . baseness and 
ingratitude of the Stuarts, and imprecate the name, ye in- 
fatuated friends of that family. *879 Minto Defoe lii. 33 
His co-religionists were imprecating him as the man who 
had brought this persecution upon them. 

Hence X‘mpxeca<tlitff///.a., that imprecates, in- 
voking a enrse; whence X'mprecatlnffly adv,, in 
the way of a curse. 
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j6s* Gaule Afagashvin. 280 Picut, Miratidula. , wast envy- I 
oubly and iniprecatingly told .. that [etc.]. 1686 BunNET 
7 'rizv. i. (:75o) 40 He swore to them in a most imprecating 
Style, that he would never discover the Secret. 

Imprecation [tid. L. impre- 

caiion-em, n. of action from imprecdn to Impre- 
CATB : cf. P'. unpn'calion, O¥.~acioii (i4tli c. in 
I-ittrc).] The action, or an act, of imprecating. 

1 . a. The action of invoking evil, calamity, or 
divine vengeance upon another, or upon oneself, 
in an oath or adjuration ; cursing. 

1589 PuiTENiiAM Eng. Pocsie in. xiv. (Aih.) 221 By way 
of e.-cclaination or crying out . . imprecation or cursing, 
obtestation or taking God and the world to witnes. 1649 
hliLTON Eikoii. xii, Tlic bare denyall of one man, though 
with imprecation, cannot in any reason couiitervaile. 1774 
Pennant Toicr Scoil. in 184 \ cairn on your head, 
is a token of imprecation. i8ss IVtiLMAN Lat. C/ir. v. xiii. 
(1864) in. 335 ArnulPs oatli of fidelity . . couched in terms 
of more than usual severity of iiitprecatioii. 

b. (with pL) An invocation of evil, a curse. 

1603 PIoLLANU Plutarch's Mor. 489 When he had powred 
out grievous imprecations against those unthankfull Xan- 
thiens. 1639 Hauington Castara ii, (Arb.) 88 Why live.s 
the gamester, who doth blacke the night With cheats and 
iiiiprccations? 1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucta's Mem. 
077 He cursed himself with the most dreadful imprecations, 
if he weienot [etc.]. 1849 Macaulay // zxA vi. II. 145 
He drove them from him with imprecations. 1883 Froubc 
.Short .Stud.pV. 1. .v. 114 At each fierce imprecation he 
nucnchcd a light, and dashed down a candle. 

f 2 . A pr.ayer, invocation, petition, entreaty. 0/is. 

1585 T. Washington tiv Nicholay's Voy. iv. ii. 115 After 
some imprecations made, [he] aimoj'iited their sacrifice with 
oyle, milk and Irony, 1631 WEEVEit Anc. Fun. Mon. 374 
Brute, .made his iirrprecation to the Goddesse to this effect, 

Imprecator (i'lnpriktf'tai). [Agent-noun in L. 
Ibrin from iMPiiBCA'i’Ji ; see -OR,] One who impre- 
cates or invokes evil. 

184s Ford Ilandbk. Spain i, 36 Bad luck seldom deserts 
the house of the imprecator. 

Imprecatory (rmpiTkd'taii, -ki-tairi, imprz'- 
k(f*'tari), a. [f. L. impfccdt-, ppl. stem of impre- 
carl + -ORY.] 

1 . E.vpressing or involving imprecation ; invoking 
evil or divine vengeance ; cursing, maledictory. 

1587 Flehing Conin. Holinshed III. 400/2 Au epitaph 
imprecatorie . . is here placed as a conclusion of this his 
mcinoriall, and appliable vnto all ..that antichristian and 
diabolicall succession. i6a8 Sm S. D'Ewes yrnl, (1783) 46 
Tills hexastich. .of a like imprecatorie nature as the former, 
rt *79* G. Horne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxviri. 4-3 
In most of the imprecatory passages the imperative and the 
future are used promiscuously. 1881 W, Robertson Smith 
Old Test, in Jew. Ch, vii, 207 The interpretation of the 
imprecatory Psalms. 

t 2 . Of the nature of prayer or invocation ; in- 
voking blessing ; invocatory. Obs. rare. 

ax6x5 Boys Wks. (1623) 665 Other imprecatorie, by way 
of a good wish or salutation, the Lord be with you. 

Hence I'mprecatorily adv.^ in the way of an 
imprecation or curse, 

1874 E. P. Crowell Notes to Andria of Terence 158 
Abin, an interrogative form used imprecator ily, 

t Impre'Ciable, a. Obs. [ad. kte L. impre- 
tidbilis {-prec-) inestimable, f. itn- (III- ‘^) preliare 
to prize (Cassiodorus) : see -ble.] Invaluable ; 
beyond price. 

*SoB Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv’. xxi. 228 A 
man sellcth the thynge imprecyable, and the whiche proprely 
may not be solde. 1650 Blount Glossogr.^ linprcciable, 
uiipriseable, unvaluable. 

Imprecise (impr?s9i’s), a. rare. [f. Ill- 2 + 
Precise «.] Not precise ; wanting in precision. 

1805 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. HI. 651 To say that no 
less can be acknowledged than this divine origin of law, is 
imprecise, 1830 — Germ. Poetry I. 288, 

Imprecision (impr/si-gon), rare, [f. Ill- 2 + 
Precision.] Want of precision ; inexactness. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 487 The impre- 
cision of this language arises from Berkeley’s not having 
investigated what ideas arc. 1815 Ibid. XXXVIII. 502 
The slightest imprecision of outline may annihilate beauty. 
18XX-34 Good’s Study Med, {cd. 4) II, 637 Scorbutus 
could not therefore, without imprecision be used iij a generic 
signification. 

ZmpredicablO (impre’dikab’l), a. rare. Also 
7 in-, [f. Im- 2 -t- Pbedicablb.] That cannot be 
predicated. (In quot. 1864 loosely — ‘Caz.X. cannot be 
predicted.) 

*6x3 Cockeram Dict.w, Not to be Spoken, 
Inpredicable. 1864 Lowell Rebellion Prose Wks. i8go V. 
126 Pependent on a multitude of ne\y and impredicablc 
circumstances. 4880 F. Hall in (N. Y.) XXXI. 

276/r Nor can we doubt that ‘ formal grammar as impre- 
dicable of English . . will cease to be a topic [etc.]. Mod. 
Spiritual qualities are imprcdicable of physical things, 

Zmpresfn (imprrji), v. Also 7 -preegn. Now 
only in poetic use. [ad. late L. impr^gnd-re to 
make pregnant, f. im- (In- ') + prsgndrt to be 
Pregnant. Cf. mod.F, iinpregner (1690 in Hatz.- 
Darm,).] 

1. trans. - Imrbegnate v. i, 2 , 

c'1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I, 231 This 
woman, .beingeimpregned bie her husbande. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul 1. 1. Iviit, This all-spread Semele doth Bacchus 
bear, Impregn'd of love or On. vji^ Phtl. Trans. XLV. 
33s The Male impregns the Row which the Female has 
before deposited. 
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Apollo lent the World his light, And Earth impregned with 
hia heatfull might. 1637 Pierce Div. Philanihr. Ded, 6 
Once he terribly miscairied with what he had long been 
impraegii’d. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 140 Tii* unfruitful 
rock itself, impregn'd by thee. In dark retirement forms the 
lucid stone. 1839 Bailey Pestus i. (1852) 3 All souls, im- 
pregned with spirit, God-begot. 

2. -= Impregnate v. 3 , 4 . 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. (Fancie upon Theophila), Mag- 
netick Viitue’s in her Brest Impicgn’d with Grace, the 
noblest Guest. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 737 His perswasivc 
woids impiegn’d With Reason, a 1765 J. G. Cooper//)'""'' 
to Health (R.), No wholsomc scents iuipiegn the western 
gale. <21834 Lamb Sonn. iii, Impiegning with delights the 
chauned air. 188 . R. G. H[iixl Pokes Solit. i-ji. The sub- 
stance I will impregn Witli my liglit. 

Hence Impregned, Impre’gning///. adjs. 

1641 Howell Vote in Lett. (1650) II. 129 The Ocean. .Is 
not for sail, if an impiegning wind Fill not the flagging 
canvas. 1647 H. MoREA'u/45 of Sard I. il. y, True Soveraign 
Of woiking phancie when it floats amain With full im- 
pregned billows and strong rage. 1733 Scots Mag, XV. 
76A To bieathe the bahn-impiegned gale. 

Impregnability (impregnabi-liti). [f. next : 
sec -ITY.] The quality or condition of being im- 
pregnable ; incapacity of being taken or reduced 
by force, lit. acackfig, 

1861 MAiNE.d«i.'. Z.(rjovi. (1874) 202 The new or Piaetorian 
Testament derived the whole df its impregnability from the 
fus Honorarium or Equity of Rome. 1863 Macm. Mag. 
Nov. 13 The castle profited by the toad in accessibility, 
but its impregnability was so far lessened. 1879 Mendell 
Art q/lVar ill. 77 Believing in the impregnability of these 
[mountain] chains. 

Impregnable (impre‘gnab’ 1 ), a. (sb.) Forms: 
5-7 imprenable, (5 inprenable, 6 iuprennable, 
enprenabill), 6 impreignable, inpreyngnable, 
impreniable, 6- impregnable, [Corrupted from 
impreignable, imprenable, a. F. imprenable, f. im- 
(Im- 2 ) ^prenable able to be taken, f. preii-, stem of 
prendre to take. Tlie^ was evidently in imitation 
of the g mute in reign, deign, and the like, though 
it appears to have sometimes led in i6th c. to the 
pronunciation n^.] 

1 . Of a fortress or stronghold ; That cannot be 
taken by arms ; incapable of being reduced by 
force ; capable of holding out against all attacks. 

_ 1430-40 InoG. Bochas vii. i.x. (.MS. Bodl.) If. 360 b. Dreed- 
ing non enmy, for it was Imprenable. 1477 Earl Rivers 
Tides 129 Dimycrates saide pacience isa castell Imprenable. 
1330 P.ALSGR. 736/2 The castell whiche men wente had ben 
iuprennable is throwen downe nowe. 1531 Elyot Gov. 
I. xx-vii, A feye englisshe archers haue . . also woniie im- 
preignable cities and stronge liolde.s. a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Iluon li.x. 203 Stondyiig on a locke on the see sycle, it was 
impreyngnable. 1348 Hall Chron., Edto. IV, 228 What 
a folye was this in duke Charles, to besege a tovviie im- 
pregnable. 1353 Brende Q. Curtins C v. They said they 
knewo it to be impreniable. 1336 J_. Heywood Spider ij- P, 
Ivii. 134 Se thenprenabill fort: in euery border. 1593 
Shahs. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 44 Let ys be back’d with God, and 
with the Seas, Which he hath giu’n for fence impregnable. 
1641 Fuller Holy (5- Prof. St. 11. xix. 120 Such a mans soul 
is an irnpregnable fort. 1776 Gibbon Dul. .5- A. xiii. I. 369 
Rendering his camp impregnable to the sallies of the 
besieged multitude. x88s Ruskin Pleasures Eng. 100 The 
Normans set themselves to build impregnable military walls. 

2. Jig, That cannot be overcome or vanquished ; 
invincible, unconquerable, proof against attack. 

1382 N, Licheeielo tr. Castanliedals Conq. E. Ind. ii. 
4 b, Valyauntnesse of minde (for atteining of things im- 
pregnable). x6oz Mabston Ant. <$• Mel. in. Wks. 1856 I. 37, 
I find them wondrous chaste. Impregnable, a 1661 Fuller 
IVorthies {1840) III. 309 He wrote an excellent book, .con- 
taining_ impregnable truth. 1710 Steelk Tatler No. loi 
p I This Iniquity is committed by a most impregnable Set 
of Mortals, Men who are Rogues within the Law. 1836 
Kane Arct. E.vpl. I. x.xxii. 448, I do not fear the cold : we 
are impregnable in our furs. 1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
viir. v. (1872) III. 29 A man politely impregnable to the 
intrusion of human curiosity. 

B. as sb. That which is impregnable, rare. 

1803 Genii. Mag. in Sfirit Pub. fruls. (1804) VII. 43 
Disappointed in attacking our impregnables. 

Impre’gnableness. rare. [f. prec. -k - ness.] 
= Impbegnabieity. 

1603 Knolles AA/, Turks {1621) 1170 Discouraged with 
the impregnablenes of the place. 1647 Clarendon Con- 
tempi. Ps. in Tracts (1727) 419 The stiength and impreg. 
nableness of his castles and forts. 

Impregnallly (impre-gnabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2,] In an impregnable manner ; so as to be 
impregnable ; invincibly, unconquerably. 

160Z Mabston jdwA Induct., Wks. 1856 I. s So 

impregnably fortrest with his own content. 1661 J. 
Stephens Procurations 26 They make that Custome . . 
impregnably strong, axqii Ken Anodynes VqiA. Wks. 
1721 HI. 445 Patient, resign’d, and humble Wills, Impreg- 
nably resist all Ills, 1821 Shelley Hellas 1004 If Greece 
must be A wreck, yet sliall its fragments re-assemble, And 
build themselves again impregnably In a diviner clime. 

Inipregnaxit (impregnant), a.l (jA) Now 
rare. [In sense 1 , f. iM-i + Pregnant ; in sense 2 , 
ad. L. imprsegnant-em, pres. pple. of imprxgndrt : 
see Impregn and -ant.] 

1 1 . Impregnated, pregnant, a. Caused to con- 
ceive ; Jig. rendered fruitful or productive, b. Im- 
bued, saturated with. Obs. 

S641 French Distill, v, (1651) 163 Vapours of Nitre 
bodying, and impregnant with Spirits of Nitre. 1643 Sir 


T. Browne Rclig. Med. i. § t 6 [In the chaos] there was no 
defornjity, because no foune, nor was it yet iinpiegnant by 
the voice of pod_. 1670 E. IIorl.vse Laihotn Spaw 3 The 
Water dies it with a lusty iron colour, one .Argument of 
what it is impregnant wiili. 17x2 Addison Sped. No. 303 
P 4 The Division of Hell into Seas of Fire, and into firm 
Ground irnpiegiiant with the same fmious Element. 

2. Impiegnating. Also as sb. That which im- 
pregnates (cf. quot. 1664 S.V. IjirilEGNATE V. 4). 

1661 Gl.vnvill Van. Dogm. xiv. 133 It [Interest] is the Pole, 
to which we turn, and our sympathizing Judgements seldom 
decline from the direction of this Impregnant. 1823 Cole- 
ridge ZfA Rem. (1836) II. 340 This chaos, the eternal will, 
.. acting as the iinpiegnant, distinctive, and ordonnanL 
power,— enabled to become a world. x868 Geo. Eliot Sp. 
Gipsy IV. 313 As the impregnant sap Of yeais successive 
flames the full-branched tree. 

t Impregnant, «.2 obs. rare, [f. In- 2 + 
Pregnant tr.J Not pregnant; steiile. 

a 1639 OsnoRN Misc., Queries (1673) 610 That all things 
were not Cieated for their Own sakes, but the meei Interest 
of Nature, which abhors to be Idle, or to leave any in Im* 
pregnant Condition. 

Impregnate (impregn/^t), ppl. a. [ad. late 
or med.L. impnvgnnt-ns, pa. jiple. of imprivgndre : 
see Impregn, of which this was also used as the 
pa. pplo-] = Impregnated (as pa. pple. or adjl). 

1. Caused to conceive ; pregnant ; rendered fruit- 
ful or prolific. Also fig. 

134s Raynolu Mankynde n. vii. (1643) 133 All such 

women which be impregnate or conceiued. x6si Sir E. 
Shekdurn Salmacis 7 The tumid Earth (As if impreg- 
nate with a fruitfull Birth) Swcls gently up in to an casie Hill. 
1663 E'lagcllum, orO. Cromiuell (gii.. 2) 2 Nor were there 
any presagious di earns or fearful divinations of his Mother 
when she was impiegnate with him. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1679) 4 Being moie impregnate witli the Sun, Dews and 
lieavenly Influences. 1849 E'raser's Mag. XL. 539 Tlie 
leading impiegnate thoughts, the ideas, or laws laid down 
for a poetical composition. 1833 Singi-eton Virgil I. 161 
And oft without embraces any, by the wind Impregnate. 

2. Imbued, saturated, hlled, permeated with (some 
active piinciple). fin quot. 1661, Magnetized: 
cf. Impregnate v. 4, quot. 1664. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. in. xxi. 161 If the ambient 
aire be impregnate with subtile iiiflamabilities. i66x Glan- 
viLL Van. Dogm. x.xi. 203 Let one move his impregnate 
needle to any letter in the alphabet, and its aflecled fellow 
will precisely respect the saine,_ 1688 Burnet Lett. Pres. 
Si. Italy J44 The Meadow. .is impregnate with Salt, Iron, 
Nitre and Sulphur. 1713-20 Poi'E Iliad v. 968 Impregnate 
vvitli celestial dew. 1818^ Byron Ch. liar, iv, Iv, 'Thy 
decay Is still impregnate with divinity, Which gilds it with 
revivifying ray. 1831 Whittier Chapel of Hermits vi, O 
light and air of Palestine, Impregnate with His life divine 1 
II Erroneously for Impregnable, 

1632 Litiigow Trav. x. 306 Impregnate Forts, devalllng 
Floods, and more Earth-gazing heights. _ 1721 D’Urpey 
2 Queens Brentford ii. i, Bring me the Caitiff here before 
my Face,Tho’ made Impiegnate, as Achilles w.ts. 

Impregnate (miprcgnek; , v. [f. piec. or its 
source: see -ateB 3-5.] 

1 . trans. To make (a female) pregnant; to cause 
to conceive ; to get with young ; in Biol., also, to 
fecundate the female reproductive cell or ovum. 

1646 SiRT,BRowNE/’j;c«</.i:/.ui. xii. 134 Hermophrodites 
although they include the parts of both sexes .. cannot 
impregnate themselves. 1707 Norris Treat. Humilityiiii. 
352 She vv.TS to be impregnated by the overshadowings of 
the Holy Ghost. 1774 Goldsm, Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 31 
Mr. Adaiison has seen vast numbers of sea snails, united 
together in a chain, impregnating each other. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Auim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 363 By tliese the ova are 
developed, impregnated, and oyipo.sited ; and thus provision 
is made for. .continuing the existence of the species. 

b. Bot. Of the pollen, or male reproductive cell 
in plants : To fertilize. ' 1 ‘ In quot. 1671, To cause 
to grow or develop (in the embryo plant). 

1671 Grew Anai. Plants i, S 44 The Lobes did at first 
feed and impregnate the Radicle into a perfect Root, 1769 
E. BancroI'T Guiana 28^ Their pistils are covered .. with 
farina feecundans, .. which when mature falls into and 
impregnates the .subjacent matrix. 1776 ’Withering Brit. 
Plants (1796) II. 401 Produced by the Pollen of the P. 
■secunda, impregnating the gerinen of the P. rotuiidifolia. 

c. intr. ios pass. To become pregnant, to con- 
ceive. rare. 

17x1 Addison Sped, No. 127 p 2 Were they, like Spanish 
Jennets, to impregnate by the Wind, they could not have 
thought on a more pioper Invention. 

2. Jig. {transi) To render fruitful or productive ; 
to fertilize, (Also absol.) 

_ 1667 Decay Chr. Piety i. i Christianity is .. so apt to 
impregnate the hearts and lives of its proselyte.s, that it is 
hard to imagine that any branch should want a due fertility. 
1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xviii. 490 He left His 
Holy Spirit there, .to Impregnate the Divine Seed that He 
had sown. i86q Symonds in Life (1895) I. 345 Joy impreg- 
nates : sorrows bring forth. 

3 . To fill (a substance or portion of matter) idth 
some active principle, element, oringredient, diffused 
through it or mixed intimately with it ; to imbue, 
saturate. In earlier use sometimes simply (with 
more direct allusion to i) = to fill. (Most com- 
monly in passive.") 

1603 Timme Quersit, i.iv. 15 The dements returnc to their 
parents full and impregnated with celestiall forms. 167X J. 
Websieb M etallogr. iv. 74Sulpbcr, ytiih.vthizh Argent vive 
is impregnated. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 299 Water 
impregnated with some penetrating Salt. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi 
Joiirn. France I. 40 Savoy is impregnated with many 
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IMPRESS. 


luiiicvalh. 1808 JA'ii'. JrnL XIX. rio,I dcttimined to impret;- 
nate his by.sLein with mercuiy by e.Nternal inunction. 1847 
S.ME.^T0^I Btiildcr's Man, 62 Attemptb . to pi'Cvcnt tiic 
dcbtriiclion of wood, by impregnating it with boine buljbtauce 
capable of restraining its ravages. 

b. fig. To imbue or fill ivith (active thonglits, 
feelings, principles, influences, moral qualities, etc.). 

1652 J. H.tLL {-{eight Eloi], p. .xiv, We ought to nurture 
our souls to greatnesse, and impregnate them . .to thoughts 
high and extraordinary. 1784 Johnson in Bosivcll 15 May, 
Slie has a constant stream of conversation, and it is ahyays 
impregnated ; it has always meaning^ 1835 Lytion /i ’ tcnM 
1, iv, He had sought to impregnate his colleagues with the 
same loftiness of principle. 1878 H. Iuving f/ieita^e 24 
Producing plays, the whole striictuie of which is impreg- 
nated with moral unhealthiness. 

4 . Said of the active principle or iiinucncc ; To 
be diffused through (something) ; to permeate, in- 
terpenetiate, fill, satuiale. 

16S4 Power Exp, {’kilos, iii. 15S The hlagnejical Kfllu- 
viums. .proceed ab extrinseco &c. tlierefote do impregnate 
the Stone again, upon their re.admission. 1744 Buiiklli;y 
Sins § 45 Light impregnates air, air impregnates vapour. 
1746-7 Hervey Mcdit. [1818) 89 This magnificent luminary 
. . beautifies and impregnates universal nature. 1816 J . 
Smith Pattorama Sc, c5- Art II. S22 He .su.spended the 
birds by the feet.. for the .salts to impiegiiate the body. 

Hence Impre'gnating vbl. sb, and ppl. a, 

1703 Stanhope Paraphr, H. 73 The impregnating warmth 
of the Sun. 1846 J. Baxter Liir, Praci. Ag ric. (ed. 4) I. 
rig Then insects, .become, in their journeying.s of pleasure 
from flower to flower, the porters who bear the impiegnating 
principle. 

Impregnated (impre-gne'ted) , ppl. a. [f. Im- 
pregnate V. T -ED 1 . It took the place of the earlier 
1, adj. impytgncite.'\ 

, Made pregnant ; caused to conceive ; fertilized. 
1789 Baillie ill Phil. Trans, LXXIX. 75 In the impreg- 
nated uterus. 1881 Mivart Cat 317 The impregnated 
ovum becomes aii embryo. iSBsGoodale Phys, But, (1892) 
436 The fertilized or impregnated obsphere is termed ait 
obspoic. 

2 . Imbued or saturated with something ; having 
some active ingredient diffused through it. 

160S (see Impregnate v. 3I. 1729 Evelyn's Kal, {{art, 
206 A Vessel of impregnated Water. 1790 Keib in Phil. 
Trans. LXXX. 372 Adding water to the impiegnated acid. 

1877 Raymond Statist, _ Mines Mining 280 An impreg- 
nated stratum of quartzite. 

Impregnation (impregiiz-i’/an). [n. of action 
from Impregnate v. Cf. F. impregnation (i 4th c. 
in Godef., and in Cotgr. 1611), which may be the 
source.] 

1 . The action or process of making pregnant; 
fecundation, fertilization, a. in animals. 

tflos Timme Quersit. 1. iv. 15 Which impregnation 
commeth from no other than from tlio.se astrall seedes. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts 373 Upon her impregnation, the 
burden of her wombe shall force her to rest. 1799 {^Ped. 
prill, 1 . 3 It has been au opinion, .that when an animal of 
a perfect order is brought forth an hermaphrodite, that it 
must have been the consequence of a double impregnation. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaiir's Comp. Anal, ig The egg-cell 
undergoes changes, which ordinarily commence after im- 
pregnation. 1880 Gunther Fishes 157 Circumstances 
which render aitificial impregnation more practicable [in 
fishes] than in any other class of animals. 

"b. in plants. 

*73 S J- Logan in Phil. Trans, Abr. VIII, 57 peading) 
Experiments concerning the Impregnation of the .Seeds of 
Plants. 1776 Withering Brit, Plants (1796) 11. 262 In no 
plant may the process of impregnation be so distinctly seen. 
1873 Bennett & Dver Sachs' Bot, 485 Of pollen- 1 ubc.s. . 
only one usually grows to an extent sufficient to effect 
impregnation. 

2 . The action of imbuing or fact of being 
imbued with something ; diffusion of an active 
element through a substance ; saturation. Also fig. 

1641 French Distill, i. (1651) ii Iiuprcgnatlou, is when 
any dry body hath drank in so much moisture that it tvill 
admit of no more. 1691 Rav Creation i. (1692) 65 The 
Impregnation of the Blood with Air. 1790 Keir in Phil. 
Trcuis. LXXX. yri note. Colour communicated to oil of 
vitriol by impregnation with nitrous gas or vapour. 1847 

5. meaton Builder's Man. 66 The impregnation of timber 
with corrosive sublimate. 1836 Kane A ret. Ex pi. I. xxix. 
390 The impregnation of fatty oil through the cellular tissue 
makes a well-fed bear nearly uneatable. 

3 . concr. That with which something is impreg- 
nated ; an impiegnating element, influence, etc. 

1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. (J.l, What could implant in 
the body such peculiar impregnations, as should have such 
power? 1736 C._Lucas Ess, Waters II. 52 These several 
saline impregnations seemed nearly equally colorless and 
bright. _ 1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 397 The 
least period that this impregnation is allowed to remain. 

lo. Geol. A mineral deposit consisting of a rock 
impregnated with ore, not forming a true vein. 

i88t Raymond Mining Gloss., Impregnation, an ore* 
deposit consisting of the country-rock impregnated with 
ore, usually without definite bounrlaries. 

Hence Impregna'tional rz., of or relating to im- 
pregnation. 

iM8 J. T. Gulicic in Linn. Soc. Jrnl. XX. 238 Impreg- 
natjonal Segregation is due to the different relations in 
which the menibers ofa species stand to each other in regard 
to the possibility of their producing fertile offspring when 
they consort together. 

Inipre’gnative, a. rare. [f. Impregnate v., 
or its source + -pve.] Having the quality of im- 
pregnating with something ; tending to impregnate. 


1686 Goad Cclest. Bodies \\i. i. 377 Alt Aspect that is nut ' 

. .so inipi egmitive willi Moisture, nor so potent. 

Impregnator (impre-gn^kar). [agent-n, in L- 
form from Impregnate v.'] One who impregnalcb. 

172Z Tori'. Let. to Gay 13 July, Lett. 1735 I. 321 An 
Impregnatoi of the Barren. 1883 Sin M. Monier-Wii.i.iams 
Kclig. Tk. India -xiii. 355 Let Piaju-pali be the Iinpreg- 
nator ; let the Creator give the Embryo. 

Impregnatory (impre-gnatori), a. [f. L. im- 
pnvgnat-, ppl. stem -h -oitY.] Having the function 
of impregnating. 

1837 BERKELiiv f ntrod.fi ryptog. Bot, § 17S. 200 The .spei- 
niatozoids..vary a little in shape. . .There can, iiowever, be 
little doubt that they arc tiuly impregnatory organs. 

i' Imprehe'nd, n. Obs. rare - '. [f. Im- * + L. 
/uv/wzAArt: : see next] trans. To take in,compiibc. ' 
1390 C. S. Right Relig. 22 This that Clirisl saitli . . , 
impiehendeth no other thing of I’etcr, but that whicli . . ' 

Teter himsclfe speaketh- 1 

So + Imprelie'nsioii, undertaking. Obs, / are~‘'. 
i6ii Florid, I mprensione, an imprehenaion. 1 

flmprelie'nsi'ble, rz. oZiA. [a. OF. ! 

imprehensibli (Godefioy), ad. late L. impre'fi)n- | 
sibilis, f. iin~ (Im- -) -1- preliendere , prehens- to 
take, seize : of. Comprehensible.] Not to be 
giasped Of seized ; not to be appiehendeil. 

1622 Bahingion's Com/. Notes Numb. x.xi.x. Wks. II. 134 
The imprehen.sible {cdd. 1615, 1637 incoinprehensible] sweet- 1 
ue.sae of our blessed Satiioiu. ' 

Impreignable, obs. foim of Ijipuegnable. 
timpreju'dicate, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Im- - + 
PnEJuniCATE///. <z.] Unprejudiced. 

1640 R. Baillie Canterb. Scl/Comnct. Tref. 7 To the ful 
satisfaction of the whole world of free and imprejtuiicat 
niindes. 1646 Slit T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 26 'I'he 
solid reason of one man .. with iiuprejudicate appiehen- 
sions. a 1677 Barrow Whs. {1686) ill. .xTi. 473Well-nit.tn- 
ing, imprejudicate and uncorrupted persons. 

Hence f Impreju'dicately adv., without pic- 
j ltd ice. Obs. 

1634 ViLVAiN Theorem. Tlteol.\\. 172 The previous Com- 
ment. .impartialy pet used, and impiejudicatly pondered. 

tlmpre'juaice. Obs. [f. iM-“-frREJuDicE.] 
Absence of prejudice ; unprejudiced opinion. 

1806 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXL 401 Its beaiing | 
favours the cause of toleration and iniprejudice. 

+ Impreme'ditate, ppl- Obs. rare. [f. Im- - 
-r Premeditate ppl.a. Cf. F. i/npnfmediM (Cotgr.) , 

It. inipremeditato (Florio).] Unpremeditated. 

2647 Saltmahsu Spark. Glory 166 Speakings to God in this 
. .impremeditate or extemporary way. 

fzo tlmpremedita'tion, want of premeditation. 

1611 Florio, Impremeditanza, iinpremeditation. 

Impreii(i)able, -prennable, obs. ff. Lmbreg- 
NABLE. Imprent, obs, form of Imprint, 
t Imprepara'tion. Obs. [f. Im- 'i- + Pueiura- 
tion,] Want of ]'>reparation ; iinprepmedness. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v, ii, § 2 Inipreparation and 1 
vnreadiiiesse, a 1656 Bi’. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o) 2.3, 

I strongly pleaded my indisposition of body, and my in- 
preparatioti for any such tvork. 1779 Eliz. Carter Lett. \ 

S Dec. (1808) II. 359 The awful stroke that hurried poor ' 
Lord Lyttelton from such a dreadful state of inipreparation. | 

tlmprepa-ring, oW. Obs. rare-", [f. Im-=^ I 
-f Preparing vbl. j/a] =prec. 

1330 Palsgr. 234/1 Impreparyng, impreparalion. 

tlmpre'Sa. Obs. Forms; 6-7 impresa, -so, 

7 impreza, -prezza, [a. It. impresa (zmpr,r'zaq 
undertaking, attempt, device, etc.:— late L, *z;;z- 
prensa ; see Emprise, and cf. Empress sb.~^ Im- 
prese, Impress sbA, Impressa i.] 

1 , An emblem or device, usually accompanied by 
an appropriate motto (cf. quot. 1649). 

1589 Grrene Menaphon (Arb.) 45 There was banding of 
such lookes, as euerie one imported as much as an impreso, 
1398 Y ONG Diana 392 Making verses, impresas, and Ana- 
gianiine.s of her lone and name. 1602 Marston Ant. 4- 
Mcl. V. Wks. 1856 I. 55, I did send for you to drawe me a 
devise, an Imprezza, by Sinecdoche a Mott. 1637 Hey- 
wooD Land. Mirr. Wks. 1874 IF. 315 Every one of them 
expressing their natures and conditions in ilie impresaes of 
their shields, a 1649 Drumm. or Hawtii. Disc. Impresas 
Wks. (1711) 228 Though emblems and impresa’s sometimes 
seem like other, . .the words of the emblem are only placed to 
declare the figures of the emblem; whereas, in an impresa, 
the figures express and illustrate the one part of the author’s 
intention, and the word the other. 1653 Urquh art 
lais I. i.x. The device or impresa of my Lord- Admiral. 

2 . The sentence accompanying an emblem ; 
hence, a motto, ma.\im, proverb. 

x6£z Malynes Aitc. Lcrw-Merch. 230 The Impresa, 
Scepira/oilent Aries, may better be attributed to common- 
weales or popular gouernments, than vnto Monarchies or 
Kingdomes. 1630 Bbathwait Eng. GetUlem. Cr64i) 78 
The Comicke Impreza : If wise, seeme not to know that 
which thou knowest. 1641 R. Brooke Eng. Episc. i. iii. 
s For a Motto, and impreso, the Poets words,— A'Z qux non 
feemms ipsi [etc.]. | 

_ 11 Impresario (impreza-riu). Also erroneously 1 
impressario. [It. impresario the undertaker of 
any business, contractor, etc., f. impresa : see prec.] 
One who organizes public entertainments ; esp. the 
manager of an operatic or concert company. 

1746 H. Walrole Lett, to Sir H. Mann 5 Dec., We have 
opei as . .the Prince and Lord Middlesex I vipresarii. 1731 
Ibid. 18 June, Inipresario Holderness. i8» Byron ynaniv. 
l.\x.\-, A troop going to act In Sicily— all singers., sold by. the. 


impresario. 1878 ISIuhi.lv in Portn. Re~.\ .\iir. sgfqTlir 
Editor, the impresorw of men of letter.-.. 1887 Edn.s 
Lvall Knight- Errant xix. (i8Sy) 172 A man lan’t be in 
him.self imprc.saiio, singer, and Inisinc.s', agent all at once. 

Imprescience (imprrj'cns). [f. Im- “ f I’hl- 
sciENCE.] Want of prescience or forekiiowledge. 

<21839 Hu QuiNCi.v Postk. Wks. (1891I 1. 233 note, .\o|ui- 
cscing in total ventiiiie improvidence, impiescience, .irid 
selfish case, 

Iiuprescribablecinqiriskroi-biil/l),^. [1. Lm-- 

-f ITiescribabta:.] Inqtrc.scrijjtible. 

1887 Westm. Rev. Scjit. 688 'I'lie uwncrslii)i tif l.uiil 
was by the l.tw of the islands [Orkney] it-'Civcd to the 
descendants of the <iiiginal uLUip.mt, by .ni in.dii.n.tble .mil 
i in piescri liable entail. 

Imprescriptibility, rare. ff. next t - ity. 

Cf. F. iniprescriptibilUti (i'lie. in llalz.-J >arin,).] 
The quality of being iinpre-scriiitible. 

V 1797 Ir. I'aticl's Late of Nations (Webster )8.-Sb 1806 

W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 2O3 The imprc'^ciiptibility of 
loyal lilies futmis] no part of the law of nation'.. 

Imprescriptible (imiirfbkii-jitib’lj.iz. Also 
fiinpre-, 7 imprso-. [a. F .imprescriptible (ififkig..), 

1. z//z(Im-“) -h prescriptiblc I’liE.HeRii’TiRbi';.] Not 
subject to prescription ; that cannot in any cirenm- 
stance.s be legally taken away or abamUmed ; c.sji. 
in imprescriptible righl{s. 

1563-87 Fiixi, iS' M. (159O) i'jn I 'riie s.ibl 1.1 we is called 
iiipiescuptible ; for that it i.s lusfisii, \6yi F. Tiiii.i.li's 
Reg. Neccs.-;. 305 Those things which weie graiiled 01 given 
ill signe of subjection arc impr.escriptiblc. J791 1 ’aim. 
Rights of Man (ed. 4I ity The n.Ttural and iinprcuriptiUIc 
rights of man .. are liberty, ptopcrly, .'ici.urity, and rcist- 
unce of oppiession. 1884 W. J. CoL’inilui'i; Addison i. ! 
The author of any ideal creation . . has an impre .ciiiitiblc 
proiierty in tlic fame of his wotk. 

Hence Imprescri'ptitoly adt'. 

1807 Cor.i. Austria (Jod.l, linpre -ciiplibly icUed in the 
cliurdi. 

flmpre’se, i'mprese. Obs. AEn 6 ym- 

preze, C-yimpreaae, 7 impreze. [a. tflis. F. im- 
prese (1562 in Godefroy), ad. It. 1 mi>iie,ha.] 

1 . A device, emblem: — Imi’rlsa i. 

15BB F R.MINCE Lavjters Log. f ij, Hicroglyphihes, and 
Italian Iinprcscs. 1389 I'asquifs Ret. in .Scutchioii'', 
Emblems, Imprcascs, stiangc trickes, and dcniscs. 1590 
R. W. Three Lards London (N.i, That for his ympiezc 
gives nueene junoes biid. 1604 Edmonds/ V' zztz'. Cxsar'.'. 
Comm. vii. vii. II. 60 An Irnprese with a circle, and a hand 
with a shiirjie stile pointing towaids the center with tliii 
inotto: Hie labor, hoc opus. 1667 Milion J'. L. is. 3.; 
Emblazon’d Shields, Impreses quaint. 

2 . A motto : — Imi’rksa 2. 

I _ 1614 R. Wilkinson I'aire .'serin, 78 Rh diei!,l\\c uotd nr 
I iinpre.isc of the F.nglish prince. 1635 IJnAiiiWAir 
! i’r. It. 44 But whence the cause'/ eye the iininc/e, and it 
will infqrme thee, riBii L.smh .Ifr/nnt/i. '/'(ii'/m-i Wks. i8iti 
II. i86The beautiful motto wliich formed the modest impreaC 
of the shield, 

fig. a 1639 1-ady . I limony ii. iii, Vour cl loice has crown ‘d 
me ; Nor shall track of liinc Raze out that Impic/e wliicb 
your free assent Has here ingraven. 

Hence f Impre-aed ppl. a., Airnished avith an 
irnprese. 

1390 R. W. Three Lords London iN.), 'J’hcir shicld.s 
ymprez’d with gilt copertiments. 

Impreso, variant of Imbreba. 

Impress (i’mpres), Also 6-7 impresso, 
(6 empresse), [f. Imtuesh y.l Formerly also 
stressed imprc'ss', see quot. 1627 and Johnson.] 

1 . The act of impressing or stamping; the 
‘stamp’ ((/anything); concr. a mark or indenta- 
tion made by pressure, csp. one produced bva seal 
or stamp. 

Nobody Sf Somch. in Simpson Seh. A4iH-s. (1876) I. 
354 Abasing of thy Soveraignes Coyne, And truitrous im* 
presse of our Kingly seale. 1627 May Lucan vu (1631) 14 
Stamp d hts coines impresse In gold. 1706 Waits // oz-ar 
Lyr., ‘ lather, how wide thy glory shines The I.abour of 
Or Impress of thy Feet. 1834 MuDWiNW/rgii'z'z- 
in Irales I. 62 BluLsh marks, .as if made by the impress of 
the finger-s. 1876 HuMrnRLYs Coin-Coil. Man. iv. 37 The 
reverse Ls incused with the impress of an ainphoia. 
t b. A cast, mould. Obs. rare, 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv. (xy-i' -“4 Having 
taken the Impresses of the Insides of these Shells. 

c. = Imprint ; impression. 

1877 W. Boyd Dcscr. Model Nemsp. vi, 'Tis a sheet 
octav'oed,— diandy ; Fit in paper ; impress clear. i8M 
Symonus Renaiss.^ It., Caih. React. (1898) VII. i.v. 50 
Seven of his most important works . . bore the impress of 
Pans and Venice. 

2 . fig. a. Characteristic or distinctive mark ; 
special character or quality stamped upon anything. 

1390 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616I 58, 1 counted expence 
the empresse of a Gentleman. 1599 Kyd Soiyman ^ 
J erseda^ i. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 261 The fiery Spaniard, 
bearing in his Jace The irnpress of a noble warrior. 1636 
Peatly Ciavis Myst. xvii. 218 Holinesse to God is the 
impre.4se of the regenerate. 1691 Ray Creation ir. (1692) 
148 They therefore who through the contrary Vices do 
deface and blot out this natural Character and Impress. 
183* Downes Lett. Cont, Countries 1. 134 Of all the Swiss 
towns I have yeq seen, Lucerne bears most strongly the 
impress of the middle a§es. 1875 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 
1. XU. 235 The physical sciences , . always bear the impress 
of the places where they began to be cultivated. 

b. An impression upon the mind or senses. Now 

rare. 

159* Shaks. Two Cent, in. ii, 6 This wcake impresse of 



IMPBESS. 

Louc, i,s ail a figuie Trenched in ice. 1651 Jer. T.wlor 
Strut, for Year I. Ep. _Dcd., Hearing is bp effective an 
instrument of conveying impresses and images. 1691 Ray 
Crtaiion i. (i6ge) 119 Only passive to the Instincts and Ini- 
presses thereof upon them. 1856 Kane A ret, Expl. I. xvi. 
191 Some painful impress of solitary danger, .kept them 
closing up continually. 

t c. An expression of. Obs. 

1641 Hindu J, Bruen .s.xiii. 71 He.. wilt it with his ownc 
hand, to set it forth as an impresse of his chief desire. 

3 . Co/nb., as impress copy, a copy of writing, 
taken by pressure ; a press-copy. 

188s Pall Afall G. 5 hlay 6/1 We use . . the . . Remington 
Typc-wtilei, by which several legible copie.s can be printed 
by the aid of caihon paper, and also water impress copies. 

Impress (i'mpres), sb.~ Now rare. [f. IJI- 
riiESS 1),“ Formerly stressed iinprc'ss : so in 
Bailey, Jolmson, Ash.] Impressment; enforced 
service in the army or navy. 

1602 tjuAKs. Ham. I. i. 75 Such impresse of Ship-wrlghts, 
whose sore 't'aske Do’s not diuide the .Sunday from the 
weeke. 1606 — Ant. cl- Cl. in. vii. 37 Your Murriners are 
hliliters [muleteei.s], Re.ipcrs, people Ingrost by swift 
Impicssc. 1758 Johnson Idler No. s P g Our regiments 
would soon be filled without the reproach 01 cruelty of an 
impress. 1803 Naval Chroti. IX. 4J0 ^Vc are all much 
alarmed . . with a military iinpi ess. 183a Maiiuya r N. Forster 
.xiii, He could not prevail upon himself to accept a berth 
which was not protected from the impress. 

b. attrib., as impress-officer, -service ; impress- 
gang -= Pbess-gang (Craig 1847). 

1780 Ceiitl. L. 442 An impress officer, .thought it a 
fine_ opportunity to pick up some useful hands to serve his 
Majesty. /l>id. 443 The trial. .[ofjacaptaiii andjieulenant 
of the impress-service, or an_ action for illegally impressing 
and imprisoning the plaintiff. *830 H. Cnow Jlhin. 92, 
1 have always considered the impress service as a thou.sand 
times worse than any negro trade whatever. 

Impress (kmpres), sb.'-i Obs. exc. I/isL [var. 
of iMPitESE, through association with Impuess sb. I ; 
cf. iMPREasA as erroneous var. of IsiPiiESA. In 
i6-i7th 0. also ivipre'ss.] 

1. An emblem, device: — Impiiesa i, 

1623 S/iaAi.'s Rich. II, tir. i. 25 From mine ownc Win* 
dowes tome my Household Coat, Raz’d out my Impresse 
imprese]. 16^ Phil, 'Prans. XVIII. 38 These assumed 
the Name of Invesiiganics, with an Hound for their Im- 
press, and. . Yesligia luslrat, for their Motto. 1750 Burke 
Pr. Rev. Wks. V. 398 Their shields broken, their impresses 
defaced. 186S Cu.ssans Her. i.v. 133 The Impress belonged 
c.xclusively to the Knight’s person. 

f 2 . A motto, sentence : =Impresa 3. Obs, 

161* CouYAT CA-Kiff/fM 303 This inipresse is wiitten ouer 
the dore in great letters. x688 R. Holme Armoury in. 
V. 353/2 Sentences are . . of the Learned termed a Period, 
Te-xt, Aphorism, Axioiiie, Impress, Motto. 

+ Impress, sbA Obs. [Variant of Imprest j/i.l] 

1- Money advanced, pay in advance : = Iii- 

PIIEST jAI 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiagfio 28 He gave them im- 
presse, and they remained for hissetvice._ 1633 _T. Siaeforu 
Ptic. mb. III. xii. (1810)597 Hee had 1 eceived eight hundred 
duckets impresse. 

b. attrib., as impress-money, earnest-money. 

1617 Mokyson I tin, II. 273 [They] had taken impresse 
money from the King of Spaine. 1726 Siielvocke Voy. 
round World (1757) 38 Endeavouring to force them from 
Gravesend, before they had received their river pay, and 
inmress money. 

2 . A charge made upon tlie pay of a naval officer 
who has not satisfactorily accounted for public 
money advanced to him (cf. Impkess vi'b 2). 

1803 Nelson_ 12 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 132 That 
the simple receipt from the Captain of the Ship, .may be a 
.sufficient V'oucher for the disbursement of .such money, and 
a full discharge from any impress against me. 

t Impre'SS, tz. Obs. rare. impress-ns, 

pa. pple. of imprimere to Impress.] Impressed. 
Impress species (Schol.L. impressa species') : cf. 
Impressed a.^ quot. 1704. 

1704 Norris Ideal World n. yii. 335 These species are 
gross and material by way of distinction from tho.se express 
species which are spiritualized. These impress species of 
bodies must then be little bodies. 

Impress (impre’s), v^ Also 4-6 in-, 4-7 im- 
presee, 5-6 impreise. [f. L. impress-, ppl. stem of 
imprimere, f. im- (Im-1) + premere to press (tvheuce 
also obs. F. impresser). Partly answering in sense 
to OF. empresser to press, press or crowd upon, 
crush, print : cf. Empress zt.] 

I. trans. To impress a thing on, tipon, in, into 
something else. 

1. To apply with pressure; to press (a thing 
upon another) so as to leave a mark ; to prodirce 
by pressure (a mark on, t in some substance) ; to 
imprint, stamp. 

<ri374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. iv. 130 (Camb. MS.) The 
notes and the figures Inpressed in manere of matere. 14. . 
Circumcision in Tutidale's Vis. (1843) 99 In oure forhede 
when we Jesus impresse. _ 1S90 Spenser F. Q, in. xii. 33 
Albe the wound were nothing deepe imprest. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. V. vi. 108 This Curre. .Who weares my stripes imprest 
vpon him. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 150 Fairest fruit . . On 
which the Sun more glad impress’d liis beams. 1700 Duy- 
UEN Ileleager ij- Atalauta 219 The conquering chief his 
foot imprest On the strong neck of that destructive beast, 
1784 Cov/PER Task I. 2_8o Not all its pride secures The grand 
retreat from injuries impress’d By rural carvers, who with 
knives deface The pannels. i8i6 Shelley Alastor 515 He 
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did impress On the green moss his tremulous step. 1856 
biANLEY Cinai ij- Pal. i. (1S58) 54 The foot-mark on the 
rock .. pointed out., as impressed by his dromedary or 
mule. 1898 Times 25 Aug. 2/6 A signature impressed with 
a rubber sUinp. 

fig. 1649 J. EtLisroNH tr. Behuien’s Jlpisi. i. § 39 I’aitli 
. leceiveth Christ into it sclfe ; it doth impress him into its 
hunger, with his heavenly flesh and blood. 

2. &.Jig. With immaterial object : esp. (in modern 
use) To ‘ stamp’ (a character or quality) upon any- 
thing. Also rejl. 

1413 Pilgr. SoiuU (Ca.xton 1483) iv. .x.xiv. 70 The ymage 
that first Is impressid in to the sowle is most likely to abiden. 
1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (ides) 66 He is yet veiy 
greene .. pliable to whatsoever may he impressed in him. 
1667 Milion P. X. .XT. 182 Nature first gave Signs, imprest 
Oil Biul, Beast, Aiie. 1791 Mrs. R.adcliH'E /Coth. F'orest 

i, The image of virtue, which Nature had impressed upon 
hb heart. 1867 II. Maoiill\n Bible Teach, xiii. (1870) 254 
A lieautiful character impic.sses itself upon the very features 
of the body. i868 M. Ratfison Acadeni. Org. v. lai The 
supcistition. .that a use and direction, once impressed upon 
property by a founder, must be obeyed for ever. 

b. iransf. To produce or communicate (motion), 
exert (force), etc. by pressure. Const, on, upon. 

^7*7 J- Kuill Atiim. Gicon, (1738)75 That Motion, which 
. was impressed on the Coats of the Aiteries by the Systole 
of the Heart. 1763 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 209 
The force impressed upon a ship by the wind. 1875 Lyf.li- 
Princ. Ceol. I. 11. xx. 492 Movements.. impressed on a wide 
e.xpanse of ocean. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. 

§ 262 A horse towing a boat on a canal is diagged back- 
wards by a force equal to that which he impresses on the 
towing-rope forwards. 

3. fg. To imprint (an idea, etc.) on (fin, lo) 
the mind ; to cause to take firm mental hold ; to 
enforce, urge (a rule of conduct, etc.) on anotlier, 

C1374 CiiAUCEK Troylus 11. 1322 (1371) Yn good herte it 
mot som vouhe impresse, To here and se giltless in dis- 
tresse. 1:1400 Maunoev. (1839) .x.xtx. 295 Thou scholdest 
thenke and impresse it in tin inynde, that nothing is inraor- 
talle. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xi. 39 Sadlye in thy hart 
inpres Quod lit in clnertm rcuerteris. 1590 Sfenser P. Q. 

11. .xi. s_ So fowle and ugly, that e.xceeding feme Their 
visages imprest, when they appioachcd neaie. Ibid. iii. iv. 

49 So deepe the deadly feare of that foule swaine Was 
earst impressed in her gentle spright. 1649 J. Ellistone 
p. Behmen's Eptst. i. § 39 That a man impresseth (or 
imagineth in his rainde) to himselfe, that Christ is deade for 
his siniies. a 1711 Ken Divine Lave Wks._(i838) 238 Impress 
on my heart so tender a sense of thy sufferings, 1776 Gibbo.n 
Dccl, P. .xi. (1869) I. 225 A few such examples iinpre.ssed 1 
a salutary consternation. 1838 Dickens AYc/i. WfcA x, lam 
sure you will impress upon your children the necessity of 
attaching themselves to it early in life, 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Rontola ii, xxi, This man had a power . , of impressing his 
beliefs on others. 

1 4. To print, make a typographical ‘ impression ’ 
of. Obs, (Complemenlal adjunct iisiially absent.) 

_ 1508 F isiiER 7 Penit. Ps. Prol., I haue put the sayd sermons 
in wrytynge for to be impressed. t^-g^St. Papers, Hen, VIH, 

I. 413 That the same Acte may be impressed, transumed, 
and set up on every churche dore in Englonde. 1658 

J. liLLioT in Gosp. in New Eng. (1659) 4 Let him .. work 
under the Colledg Printer, in impressing the Bible in the 
Indian language. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. \ 
22 Lintot impressed the same pages upon a small Folio. 

II. trans. To impress a thing 'voilli, by some ^ 
instrument, or as an instrument does. 

5. To exert pressure upon; to press; to mark 
(a thing) by means of pressure, esp. with a stamp, 
seal, etc. Const, with. 

With quot. 1667 cf. Impression sb. 5. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. 11. i. 236 His hart like an Agot with 
your print impressed. 1605 — Macb. v. viii. 10 As easie 
inay'st thou the intrenchant Ayre With thy keene Sword 
impresse. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 558 As a shooting Starr 
In autumn thwarts the night, when vapors fir’d Impress the 
Air. 1725 Bradley Pam. Diet. s. v. Shepherd, In impress- 
ing the Back near the Hips, if the Sheep does not bend, 
he judges 'em to be Sound and Strong. 1791 Mrs. Rad- 
CLiFFE Rom. Forest viii. The Marquis seizing her hand, 
impressed it with kisses. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in 
Library {iBgd) I. vi. 200 The ring.. was impressed with the 
seal of the Prophet. 

b. To .stamp, imprint, invest with a character, 
quality, etc. 

1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xvir. 75 That mortal, who was 
at his birth imprest So strongly from this star. 1B38 
Lytton a lice i. ii, The words were inipiessed with a wild and 
inelancholy depth of feeling. _i868 Gladstone Jhv. Mnndi 

ii. _(i86g) 33 The people of Attica . . had long been impressed 
with a markedly Pelasgian character. 1884 Law^ Turns 
Rep, L. 374/1 Real property , , impressed . . with an implied 
trust for sale. 

f c, Tosab]ec,tiopeineforieet dure : seePnEss 
V. Obs. 

1651 W. G. tr. CoweVs lust. 273 In cases of Felony, he 
shall be impressed, viz. be shall be committed to_ the Prison 
.. where .. being stripped naked, he shall be laid upon the 
hare ground . . and his Arms and Legs pulled out by four 
ropes, -hee shall be stretched out upon his back: Then .. 
hee shall have so great a weight of Iron or Stone laid upon 
his Breast as hee is able to beare. 

6. To produce a deep effect or impression on the 
mind or feelings of; to affect or influence strongly. 
Usually said of the instrument. 

1736 BuTLERyfzia/., Nai. Virtue Wks. 1874 I. 32S Brute 
creatures are impressed and actuated by vai'ious instincts 
and pro(3eusions. 177a Mackenzie 71/iziz World i, i. (1823) 
420 He had come to that period of life when men are most 
apt to be impres.sed with appearances. 1846 Dickens Lei. 
to Wills it Mar., The letter.. does not impress me favourably. 
1B51 Ruskin Stones Ven, I, I could not but he solemnly 
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impressed by the .Tppeaiaiico of a circular temple, 1886 
Guknly, etc. Phauiasms of Livimc I. 568 A man is tclc- 
pathically imprcs.sed to conjure up his father’s image, 

absol. 1823 Byron fuan xii. l.xi.x. Novelties please less 
than they impress. 

b. To affect (a person) strongly wilk an idea. 

1786 Burke W. Hastings fths. 1842 II. 131 To impress 
all the neighbouring princes ..with an ill opinion of the 
faith, honour, and decency of the Brithh nalioii. iSon 
Nelson i_ Feb. in Nicolas (1845) V. 400 imptessed 

with the importance of this seivice..! felt justified.. in 
ordering the Frigates to proceed immediately. 1838 Thirl- 
WALL Greece .xliv. V. 349 Some pains had been taken to 
impress the Athenian ambassadors with the same belief. 
1878 J. W. Ebswouih Inirod. Braithwait' s Strappado 26 
Men . , impressed with an indignant scorn against unclean- 
I ness. Ulod. He tried to impress mo with his importance. 

j-III. intr. 7 . To press in; to press or throng 
about, Obs. 

I ..‘^*386 Chaucer J/rre/a V’. 334 Heigh fanlasye and curious 
bisyiiesse Fro day to dyy gan iu the soule impresse Of 
laiiuarie aboute his mariage. 1412-20 Lvug. Chran, Troy 
I. V, The people ne wolde cesse .Vooute them to gather and 
I impreise. c 1480 OX (j/Xoca; ex.x. More and more imptessen 
gan the dent Of Loves dart, wliile I beheld her face. 

1 Hence Impre'asing vbl. sb^■ and ppl. a. Im- 
pressing cylinder in a printing-machine ; see quot. 

1530 Palsgr. 234/1 Impressyng or piintyng of a hokc, 

' impression. 1748 E. Erskine Ser/n. Wks. 1871 III. 351 
1 The eye is an impressing organ what we see with our 
! eyes leaves an impression upon our minds. 1832 Specif. 

I Patent No. 4640 Applegath 2 Applying the ink lo the form 
of types, plates, or blocks, partly on one side of the impress- 
I ing or printing cylinder, and pailly on the other side. 

j Impress (impres), v.'^ [f. Im-1 + PRRaszi,-, 

' in same sense. 

] The latter, before the end of the iSth c., was evidently felt 
I as the same word as Press w.t to subject to pressure or force, 
which easily led to a use of impress, as if to ‘ press in 
, ‘ press into service 

I trans. To levy or furnish (a force) for military or 
naval service, lo enlist ; spec, to compel (men) to 
I serve in the army or navy (in recent use, only the 
' latter) ; to force authoritatively into service. 

1596 Shaks. i Hcn.IV, i. i. 21 Vnder whose blessed Crosse 
We are impressed and ingag’d to fight. 1605 — blacb. iv. 

i, 95 Who can impresse the Foirest, bid the Tree Vnfi.xe his 
earth-bound Root? 1652-62 HEVLiNCtfW/m.g'Z'. iv. (1682) 123 
The Inhabitants being able to impress 280 Horse for pre- 
sent service. 1679-88 Seer. Seiv, Money Chas, <5- pas. 
(Camden) 31 To Capt J ohn Tyrwhite, for money by hiju dis- 
bursed for impressing 118 seamen for his said Flajestics 
.service. 1706 Phillips, To Impress Soldiers or Seamen, ta 
compel them to enter into the Publick Service. 1803 Naval 
Chron. IX. 335 Yesterday sailed the Diamond . . to impress 
men. 1835 Marrvat 7 ac, Faith f. .xliv, The seaman aie 
impressed by force, the soldiers are entrapped by other 
means even more discreditable. 

b. To take or seize by authority for royal or 
public service. 

1749 J. PoTE Windsor Castle Commis.sioned to provide 
Slone, Timber, Lead, Iron and all other necessaries for the 
work and to impress carriages for their conveyance to 
Windsor. 1755 Washington Lett. Writ. i88g 1. 194, I ini- 
pressed his wagons, and compelled him by foice to assist in 
this work. 1863 H. Cox Instit.^ hi. viii. 715 Commissions,, 
authorizing different officers to impress both men and ships 
for the Royal service. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. II. xv. 
288 The chief captain was empowered to impress men, ves- 
sels, victuals, and arms, paying however reasonable prices. 

c. In various fig. and iransf . senses : To enlist, 
force, or take into some service, press (a thing) into 
service in argument, etc. 

1657 W. Morice Coena gtiasi Koiv^ Dial. vi. 3i4_How few 
uncase and impresse their pens against the enemies of our 
common faith. <11680 Butler Rem. (1759) II. 194 He as- 
sumes a Privilege to iinpres.s what Te.xt of Scripture he 
pleases for his own Use. 1779 M.acuenzie dlirror No. 12 
p 13 The toyman’s little family of plaything figures., whom 
he had impressed into the service. 1825 T. Jefferson 
Wks. 1859 1. 108, I then meant, .to withdraw from 
political life, into \yhich 1 had been impressed by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. 1832 Ht. Mautineau Ireland iii. 
43 Dan proceeded, .to impress into his temporary service a 
liorse which grazed in the neighbourhood. 1860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav. ix, They had impressed a small school .. 
to assist in tlie perfoimances. 1869 Faukau P'am. Speech 

ii. 42 Hypotheses into the seivice of which Philology was 
impressed. 

Hence Impre'ssing vbl, sb,'^ 

1641 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. lit. (1692) I. 458 .Y Bill for 
Impressing of Souldiers. 1705 Royal Proclam, in Land. 
Gas, No. 4186/3 Officers Imployed in Impressing. 

aitrib, 1863 Morn. Star 17 Dec, 5/6 The impressing 
agent has gone around. 

t Impress, zt.o Obs. rare. [Erroneously for 

Imprest z/.T- : cf. Impress j/i.4] 

1 . Irans. To advance (money) : = Imprest zi.f 1. 

1665 Evelyn Diary ig Mar., ;^5ooo impressed for the 

seivice of the sick and wounded prisoners. 1819 Rees 
Cycl. s. Auditor, All monies impressed to any man for the 
king’s service. 

2 . To charge with a deduction (the pay of an 
officer) in respect to public moneys or stores not 
accounted for by him : see Impress sb.^ 2. 

1803 Nelson 12 July; in Nicolas Disp, (1845) V, I .. beg 
that their Lordships will exonerate them from the charge, 
and direct the Victualling Board not to impress their 
Accounts. 

+ Im pre 'ssa 3 . Erroneous form of Impkeba (cf. 
Impress sb.'-i). 

<11586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 57 The Impressa in the 
shield, was a heaucu full of starres, with a speech. 1656 
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Eari, Monm. Advt./r. Panuus. 410 The Iniprciba whidi 
lie bare in his chief Standard, which was a writing Pen. 

t Impre’ssa Erroneous f. Impbess sl?.'^ (2 a). 

i6e8 Feltiiaji Rcsalves 11. xix. 6a Surely, the Soule hath 
the reliqu’d laipressa’s of diuinc Vertue still .. left within 
her. 1647 Case Kingd. 6, I observe now_ an Iiiipressa of 
divine glory and CNcelleiicy in many of theli Practises. 

Impre'ssa'ble, «. rare. [f. 1 jipi!es,s + 

-ABLE.] Liable to Iju impressed into service. 

1865-8 H. PliiLUrs An/cr. Paper Ctirr. II. 83 Wagons 
. .Twere] made iinpressable for the use of the aniiy. 

T m wftSHP.d iiraprc’st),///. a.l [f. Imitiess zt.h 
That is pressed or forced in, stamped 
upon something ; stamped, marked by pressure or 
tvith impressions ; in Zool, and Bot.^ having an 
appearance of being stamped in ; sunk iu, depressed. 

a 14*0 Hocclevi; De Reg-. Princ. 644, I hertles was ay 
ihurghe myne inrpresbedc dredc. *704 N okuis / rfea^ World 
u. vii. ^49 Which species .. because they are imprinted by 
the objects they come from upon the outwaid .senses, aie 
therefore in their fiist state called impi essed .species, images, 
or phantoms. 1826 Kikby & Sp. Entonwl. IV. 284 Inawnte 
. . when stria: or other impressed parts have a metallic 
splendour. 1845 Linoley Sch. Rot. v. (1858) 58 Seeds 
angulai, impressed, brown speckled. 1854 Woouwakd MIol- 
lusca II. 216 Shell smooth or plaited, doisalvalvefequently 
impressed. 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. ii. (etl. 2) 28 
Change of motion is proportional to the impressed force. 

Hence Imprcssedly (-edit) adv.^^ in an im- 
pressed maimer. 

1640 G. Watts tr. Bacou's Adv. Learn, iv. il. iR. Suppl. 
s. V. ATalacissation)^ Peiietiating and insinuating remedies 
. .convay more easily and impressedly the viitue thereof. 

Impressed (imprest), PJ>1. afi [f. iMPimaa v.~ 
-h-EDl.] Enlisted; compelled to serve. 

1605 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 51 To , .turne our imprest Launces 
in our cics Which do command them. 1768-74 Tucei-.r 
Lt, Nat. (1852! I. 573 You subject the impiessed man to 
the same severities as the volunteer. 1803 Naval Chruii. 
IX. 4x7 Volunteers and impressed men from the fleet. 

Impressibility (impresibi'liti). Also -ability, 
[f. next : see -ity.] 

The quality of being impressible. 

1751 tr, Pernetti's Philos. Lett, Physiog. xxxiii. 229 They 
[blue eyes] are_sure Signs of a tender Impressibility and 
sj’inpatbising Disposition. 1811 W. Taylor in Plonthly Rev. 
LXv. 12 When the change of scene had restored the iiii- 
pressability (may we call it?) of his senses [etc.], i860 IVb 
Collins Worn, White (x86il 135 She seems to have parted 
witli all her tenderness and all her impiessibility. 187s 
JuvoNS Monej; v, 40 Impressibility,., the capacity of a sub- 
stance to receive such an impression . . as shall establish its 
character as current money. 

b, A specimen or example of the impressible. 
x8io E.xautiner No. 642. 495/1 [They] are all that fairy 
land can do for us. They are for younger impressibilitie.s. 

Impressible (impre-sib’l), a. [f, iMPUEsaei.i 
(or L. impress' ppl. stem) + -ible.] Capable of 
being impressed ; a. Sensitive to impressions ; 
susceptible, impressionable; b. That can be im- 
pressed on something. 

1626^ Bacon Sylva § 846 The Dlfference.s of Impressible 
and Not Impressible, Figuvable and Not Figurable, . . are 
Plebeian Notions. x68i Gi.Mivi’Li.SaddKcismus i. (1726) 18 An 
heightened and obstinate Fancy hath a great Influence upon 
impressible Spirits. *780 Cowpeu Progr. Err, 355 The 
mind impressible and soft with ease Imbibes and copies 
what she hears and sees. 1856 Kane Arct, Expl. II. App. 
.\i. 405 The instruments became very impressible to artificial 
elevation of temperature. 1874 SIotley Barneveld II. 
xxii. 404 Impressible, emotion.nl, and susceptive, he had 
been accused of infirmity of purpose. 

Hence Imprcsslhleness, impressibility; Im- 
px«'ssibly adv.) in an impressible manner. (In 
recent Diets.) 

Impressing : see under I>ipbes,8 vbs.'^ and 2. 
Impression (impre-Jan), sh. Also 4-5 en-, 
fi in-, [a, E, impression (istli c.), ad. L. impres- 
sioit-tm (in classical L. common only in the sense 
of ‘irruption, onset, attack’, but used by Cicero 
for ‘ emphasis ’ and ‘mental impression’, and in 
later L. for ‘ action of impressing or stamping ’), 
n. of action from imprimere (ppl. stem impress -) ; 
see iMPEBsa z-.i] 

1 . The action or process of impressing, in various 
senses : esp. a. The action involved in the pressure 
of one thing upon or into the surface of another ; 
also, the effect of this. 

_ 1444 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 2x8 Stable in tlxe eyr is noon 
inpressioun, 1483 Canton Gold, Leg. 34 a/s We ought to 
here the crossc of Jhesu cryst . . in the mouth by confession 
. .and in the vysage by contyiiuel impression. 1590 Si'enser 
P, Q. tin vi. 8 The fruitfuil seades Of all things liuing, 
through impression Of the suuheaines , . Doe life conceiue, 
150* Sh.aks. Pen. ^ Ad. 566 What wax so frozen but dis- 
solves with tempering, And yields at last to every light 
impression? 1613 Purciias (1614) 505 Signa- 

tures of Natures owne tmpressioin 1793 Beddoes Caladtis 
17s The heart does not contract itself immediately upon the 
first tiupressioii of the blood. 18x7 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 
63 In any given perception there is a something which has 
been communicated to it [the mind] by an impact, or an 
impression ab extia. x875_JowETr Plato (ed. 2) III. 596 
Tlie creation of the world is the impression of order on a 
previously e.xisting chaos, 

■ t b. A charge, onset, attack, assault. Ohs. 

_ 1402 Hoccleve Let, Cupid 233 Suche is the force of myn 
mipressyon That sodeiily I fellc can hir host. 2577-87 
HoLiysHED 25/1 They were not able to susteine 

the violent impression of the armed men, and so fled. 1613 


PuBCiiAS Pilgrimage (x6x4'i_63o The Duke of Avero, with 
his Porlugalb. made a gi eat impiessioii into the Mores host. 
1750 Johnson Rambler No. 21 ir 5 Elephants , . by the vio- 
lence of their impression .. often threw the enemy into 
disorder, 1799 Li>. Keixu 9 July iu Nicolas Disp. Nelson 
{1S45) IN' ‘ 1 X 4 ^tote, The Enemy hax’c na_ intention of 
attempting an impression on the Island of Sicily. 

f c. Oppression (so OE. impression). Obs. rare. 
C1470 Harding Chron. cx.xvni. iv, Euery loide . . spoykd 
other . . By gieatc impression and crucll sore launson. 

d. The impact or shock of any atmospheiic or 
physical force. ? Qbs. 

X694 Act. Rev. Late Voy. Iiitrod. (1711) 22 To line them 
with the skins of Beasts, thereby to keep out thc_ sharp 
impressions of the air. 1722 Wollasion Reltg. E'at. ix. 
168 He is in danger fiom falls, and all impressions of vio- 
lence. 1799 Kibwan Ceoi. Ess. 69 The traces of a violent 
sliQclx or impression from the south are as yet iierceplible 
in many countries. 1820 Scohcsby Acc. Arctic Reg. I. 330 
[When a cold wind rises] the most hardy cannot conceal 
tlieir uneasiness under its first impressions. 

+ e. In elocution or metre : A stress, emphasis. 
1643 hliLi ON Divorce ii. viii, To you he wrote this prccejit ' 
..which (to you) must he read with an impression. 1824 , 
L. Muurav Eng. Cram, fed. 5) I. 383 The intennixtuie of ' 
Pyrrhics and Spondees ; in which, l\yo impressions in the 
one fool make up for the want of one in the other. j 

2 . A mark produced upon any surface by iircs- 
sure, esp. by the application of a stamp, seal, etc. 
Hence, any depression, indentation, etc. such as j 
would result from pressure ; also, the figure pro- | 
duced by stamping or sealing; a cast, mould, copy, j 
1398 Themsa Barth. DeP. K. xvi. Isxlv. (Bodl. MS.), He j 
fiiidep nuUer more able and obedient to his woicliinge pe | 
moie noble iiiipiession he prentek herein, r X430 Lvun. .'!//«. | 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 51 Of crosse nor pile theic is no recluse, 
Pryiite nor iinr>ic.ssioun in all thy seynt-waryc. 1592 Dwils 
linmort. Soul mil ii. When a Seal iu Wax Impression 
makes. 1607 Topsell Ronr-P. Beasts (1658) 95 The lionns 
like a rains . . with beaten notches or impressions. 1699 
Dampier Voy. II. 11. X03 The Impre.ssion in the Sand, 
seemed much like the Track of a Cow. 1713 Berki.i.i.y 
Ilyias Phil, xiu Wks. 1871 I. 346 As .. a seal [is said] to 
make an impression upon wax. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters 
III, 236 Impressions of fishes, and sometimes of fein . . are 
often found. 1851-6 Woodw.ard Mollusca 276 Shell .. with 
a long and prominent ligament, and two adductor impies- 
sions. 1883 C. J. Wills ilfod. Persia 184 [He] breatlies on 
Ills seal, and presses it firmly against the paper . , A very 
clear impression is thus produced. 

p-g. 1576 Fleming PanopL Epht.yj^ Ignoiaimce. .maketh 
him unmeeie mejall for the imjnessiqns ofveiliic. t x6oo 
SiiAKS. Son/t, exit, Your loue and pitlie doth ih'impiession 
fill, Which vulgai scandall stanmt upon my brow. 1784 
Cowi'ER Tush VI. 983 If it bear The stamp and clear im- 
pression of good sense. 1847 Prescott /V rn (1850) II. 357 
In his young and tender age he was to take the impiessioii 
of those into whose society he was thrown. 

fb. (See quot. and cf. sense I, quol. 1483.) Obs, 
16x3 Purchas Pilgr.{.i(>n) 300 The impre.ssion or sigiie of 
peace, which is done with bringing both hands over the face. 

t c. A mark, trace, indication. Obs. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 671 For the Ethiopian 
names or crosses slaves . might leave such impicasipns. 
16x5 G. Sandys Trav, 81 Time hath left now no impressions 
of his barbarous labour. 1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, i, 
(1736) 8 Bones.. with fresh Impiessions of tlieir Combustion. 

Stamp; creation; lienee, tank. Ohs. 

A French usage; with quot. 1639 cf D’Auhigne icn mar- 
quis de la iiojivelle impression (Littid). 

1639 Du Verger tr. Canms' Adniir. Events 50 A gentle- 
man of the new impression. 1677 Govt. Eeuicez-i 'Tis every 
day to he seen in Venice, Noblemen of the last impression 
do marry Ladies of the first. 

3 . The process of printing. Now rare, 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc.) 220 Go, little 
lioke 1 I praye God the save From misse metryng by wrong 
impression. 1577-87 Harrison England, i. x. in Ilolinshcd 
44 At such time as I first attempted to commit this booke 
to the impression. x6oz T. Fitziierbert A pol. Pref. i b, 
This Apology being written . . and made ready for the print 
. . it seemed good . . to stay the impression of it, vnlil [etc.]. 
a 1794 Gibuon Mem. Misc. Wks. 1814 1 . 260 Tlie impression 
of the fourth volume had consumed three months. 1837-g 
Hallam ffist. Lit. I. I. iii. § 73. 193 The number of scholars 
w.xs still not sufficient to repay the expenses of impression. 

b. The result of printing; a print taken from 
type or from an engraving or the like ; a printed 
copy. 

1559 Primer in Priv. Prayers (1851) 1x4 Neither to sel nor 
bye of any other impressions than suche as shal be Printed 
by the sayde Richard, xsto N ashe Ded. Greene's Menaphoii 
(.‘trb.) xo Euerie priuate Scholler .. beganne to vaunt their 
smattering of Latiiie, in English Impressions. 1613 Pur- 
chas Pilgrimage (16x4) 438 They print .. the letters not 
being therein set backeward, that in the impression they 
may appeare forward. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. Mia P. 20 
Bundles of Characters tied together to Ape Printing. What 
they make their Impression on, I cannot inform you. i8ax 
Craig Lect. Drawing vii. 381 He rubs the plate over with 
printing ink, as if an impression were about to be taken. 
x_83z Babbage Econ, Slaniif. xi. (ed. 3) 72 Coloured impres- 
•sions of leaves upon paper may be made by a kind of surface 
printing. 1869 Mrs. Heaton A. Durer 11, iii. (1881) 215 
Veiy early impressions of Diircr's engravings are seldom 
now to be met with. 

C. The printing of that number of copies (of a 
book, etc.) which forms one issue of it ; ‘ one course 
of printing ’ (J.) ; hence, the aggregate of copies 
thus printed ; see Edition 3 b. 

Sometimes distinguished from ‘ edition as an unaltered 
reprint from standing type or plates ; but often used as a 
more general term including both ‘ edition ’ and ' reprint ’ ; 
cf. quot. iSgi. 

1570-87 fo.XE A, ^ /!/. (1684) III, 594 The Copy of which 


iJispein-alion . . i-. exemplifinl in uiir Jiist Imple.'.-ion. 1592 
Nasiie /’. led. 2) 2 Veil wiite to mte my buukc i. 

lusting to the second impression. 1652 Coi.UMU s Caveat 
for Prof. (1653) A iij b, 6000 of his books being sold, if x.-joo 
be allowed to an Iinpiossioii. 1774 Warion lint. I' ng. 
Poetry \\\. II. ly Of this tiaii.slatiqu tlicrc weie si.x iiutire- 
sions bcfoie llic ye.ir iCui. x8gi Bildiog. Cat. .V<zi millait'.s 
Publications Ihef. s .\ftcr c.u’cful cousidei.itioii the I’ub- 
Iisher.s decided to di scribe as an Edition an impression funn 
type set up afresh either with or without akcralioii and rr.td 
for picss by a iivoof-readcr. An impression fiom st.mdiiig 
type or from hteieolypc or Electiotypc iihitcs is dcsciibcd 
as a Rejwint. 

4 . The dfcclive action of one tiling uiuni another ; 
iiillucnec; the effect of such action ; a change jud- 
diioed in some jiassive subject by the iijieiatiun ol 
an external cause. 

1390 Gowut Con/. III. 94 After tliill.e inlei -tllion, In 
winch they take impression. 147* Rii'U-V < ew/. H 44 ._ix. 

.xi. in Ashin. (1652! 176 'I'lie Body of the .SpijU' t.tkjth '“i- 
jjiession. 1576 'Baki.r yenvU of Health iiti.i, Sni.li uyle. 
are maile. .uiiely by imincssion . .Us when sj mjile tuedjeme . 
boyled, stieped, in common oyle,_doe Icioe dicjr vertiics in 
it. 1648 lIoYLi. .Seraph. Love ,\vi, (tq<x>j iid 'I'lic I.o.'d'titoiie 
. . duLli never lightly touch the amorous Steel without leav- 
ing an Iiniiression. 1686 W, H.SRltm (’ 4 _y/N. (ed. .d 

5.>4 It is better to use vessels of Kavlh or Glass lliaii tliOsc of 
Met.d.s, because tlicrc is less fear of an Impre.ssion fiom 
those than fiom these, iqoy Cmios. in Hush, 4 (lard. 3 in 
Its fix’d .Sall..Lamiul devest it self of the Imiircssion il li.id 
received from Natitic, continuing alwa\s cssciicify'tl with 
the same Qualities.. as the Blaut fiomwliidi it is eMr.tct_cd. 
1800 As/at. Ann. Reg., Chron. qfi 'I’lie Couiugs, being 
unable to make anyimprcs'-ioii on the ji-igoda. j8i2 Imisov 
Re. i)'- Art II. loo Gne of the hardest of the metals; a file 
can scarcely make any impression on it. x888 Mtss 1 '). 
IJitow.N In Pnrsuit of Rhado'.o \. 78 The hue rains seemed 
to have made but little impression on the streets of Mo .cuw. 

tS. Spec, An atmospheric innucnce, conditiiHi, or 
phenomenon. Fiery impression, a comet, incteur, 
or lire like. Obs. 

1426 Lydg. De dt/il, Pilgr. ;;43rj OH' L'llemciitys 1 am 
may-siressc, Lady also & prynce-se Ofl'wyndjn and iiipic 
syouns. 1530 Paisou. 412 The-e iiuiuessyons of the ejci, 

‘ liole, coble, fayre, foule [etc.].’ 1563 W, FuLICl. .Vr/toxu 
(1C401 2 Divided into moist and dric iiniiiC'sioiis, eoiisisling 
either of Vapuys, or e.slialatloib. 1657 S. J’t’neii.ts PoJ, 
Flying-Ins. i.iv, io_ .Some leaving the liot impiessioii. in 
the airc, altiibute it to the drihess of the e.trili. 1684 
T. lluuNEi' Th, Earth 11. 64 Hot fumes and Milidilncoir) 
clouds, which will sometimes flow in streuin., and liciy ini- 
pressions through the air. 

6 . Tlie effect iiroduccd by external force or in- 
iluence on the .senses or miiKl, a. An elfect ]iru- 
duced on tlic senses ; a sensation, or sense-percep- 
tion, in its purely receiitive asi>ecl. 

x632_ J. Havwaku ti._ Biondi's Eromena 107 Tlie eye t > 
more inclined to receive the impression of the one Ihl'.tcl.J 
than of the other [white]. 1651 IIoiuils Levinik. 11. .N.xvii. 
156 The impressions oiirSensms had formerly received. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. v, Wks. 1874 L 80 Passive imiircssion . 
grow weaker by being repeated upon 11s. 1807 T. Tiio.mson 
Chem. (ed_. 3) II. so'u It has a sourish Uiste at first, then 
makes a bitterish cooling impression, and at last leaves an 
agreeable sweetness. _ 1855 Bain Senses <V hit. t. ii. § ax 
(1864) 62 An impression of .sound, a musical note, for ex- 
ample, is carried to the brain. 1B75 JowKi 1 Plato (ed. 2) 
IVh 278 It is bard to say how much out iiuprebsious of heat- 
ing may be affected by those of sight, 

b. An effect, especially a strong effect, produced 
on the intellect, conscience, or feelings. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyliis v. 372 Ek ohere seyu bat borugli 
Impressions [w. eupressiouunys] As yf a wight hath fastc 
a hmg in mynde . . cometh swich auystoiis. c 1386 — Rqr.'s 
T. 363 In hire sleeps right for impression, Of hire Mirour 
she hadde .Vvisiou. 1576 Fleming PanopL Epiit. 267 Mad- 
nesse Icindleth diseases iix the mynde, bycausc that it 
\yorkeih in tliem. .pli.'iiitasticall inipressions. 1655 Fuli.lr 
Ch. Hist. II. ii. § 69 Being over-rigid and .severe, liLs .Seiniiius 
made no Impre.ssion on his English Auditory. 1753 Fuank- 
LiN Ess. Wks. 1840 111 . 407 While he was under the first 
impressions given him by the governor to our disadvantage. 
X77X y-imins Lett, xli.x. 256 If they had made no impression 
upon his heart. 1773 S.mollei r Ode to Indtp, 30 He .. 
deeply felt the impression oflier channs. 1847 Hugh Mili.i.r 
(title') First Impressions of England and its people. 1870 
F’ree.man Norm, Com/, (ed. 2) I. Apj). 560 A deep impression 
had been made on the minds of Englishmen. 

c. In the philosophy of Hume (sec quots.;. 

1739 Hume Hum. Nat. 1. i. Wks. 1874 I. 311 Those per- 
ceptions, which enter with most force and violence, we may 
name impressions. 1742 — Ess. Hum. Und,, Or/g. Ideas 
(18x7) II. 16 By the term impression, I mean all our more 
lively perceptions, when we hear, or see, or feci, or love, or 
hale, or desire, or will. .. Impressions arc distinguished 
from ideas, which are the less lively perceptions, of which 
we aie conscious, when we reflect on any of those sensations 
or movements above mentioned. 

7 . A notion, remembrance, or belief, impressetl 
upon the mind ; esp., in modern use, a somewhat 
vague or indistinct notion remaining in the mind 
as a survival from more distinct knowledge. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage (16x4) 2 That there is a God ; . . 
This IS a common notion, and impression, scaled up in the 
ininde of every man. 1679 Burnet Hist, A’r/C !• 1. 170 
They seemed to have strip’t themselves of tho.se impressions 
of pity and compassion, which arc natural to mankind. 
X837 Calhoun Wks. (1874) III. 130, I am of the impression 
a may be both safely and conveniently used. x8^ E. A. 
Parkins Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 64 That most fallacious of 
all evidence, a general impiessioii, without a careful collec- 
tion of facts. _ Mod. I have an impression that I hayc Rome- 
where met with it before. But it is a mere impression, and 
I may easily be mistaken. 

8. Painting, a. ‘ The grquad-colour, ot that 



IMPRESSION. 


Ill 


IMPREST. 


wliich is first bid on to receive the other colours’, 
b. ‘ A stratum of a single colour laid upon a wall 
or surface for ornament, upon outside work, or upon 
metals to protect from humidity’ (Webster 1864). 
9. Co7nh. Impression cup, tray {Deniistjy), a 
cup or holder for the material used in obtaining 
a cast of tlie mouth ; impression cylinder, in a 
printing-machine (see quots.). 

_ 1830 Specif. Patent 5988 Applegath a, A is the cast- 
iron frame ; B, the impiession cylinder, upon which the 
piece of material receives the impression. 1867 C. A. Harris 
Diet. Med. Tenmnol. 354/1 The plaster [of Paris] . .is poured 
into an impression cup, with high walls fitting loosely over 
the alveolar border. 18^4 IVeste^-n Daily Press 16 -Sept. 5/6 
Around the large cylinder were grouped from two to ten 
small impression cylindeis. _ 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 
i8£j The platen was imposslhle. Why not tiy Nicholson's 
impression cylinder? 

Impre'ssion, v. rare. [f. prec. sb. Cf. F. 

impressioiwer, to which the current use (sense 2) 
may be dixe.] 

fl. To stamp; make an impression. Obs. rare^^. 

_ 1612 Sturtf.vant Metallica (1854) 94 Peculiar Metallical 
Instruments, which worke..by piessing. Impressing, im- 
pressioning or moulding. 

2. trans. To make an impression on, to affect with 
an impression. In pass. To be affected. 

i86s Reader 9 .Sept. 291/1 Its busy ro.ar of life is such that 
it is to all appearance but little impressioned by that sudden 
swerving [etc.]. 1892 Argosy Nov. 404 Impressioned as slie 
had been by the mysterious music. 

Impressionability, [f. next: see -ity. 
Cf. mod.F. impressioimabilitiP^ The quality of 
being impressionable; susceptibility to impressions. 

*835 Blackiu. Mag. XXXVIII. 23 The joyous carelessness 
and prompt impiessionability of that beautiful and healthful 
period of expansion and of growth. 1862 Lytton Sir. 
Story II. 726 Extreme impiessionability to changes in tem- 
perature. 

Impressionable (impre'Janab’l), a. [a. F. 
impressiomiable, f. impressionmr : see -able.] 

1. Of persons or their feelings ; Liable to be easily 
impressed or influenced ; susceptible of impressions. 

[183s New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 426 A nature which 
must be what the F rench so happily term inipressionahlei\ 
1836 T. HookG. She had a pretty face and an 

impressionable disposition. 1848 Longf. in Life (1891) II. 
133 He has real merit and quick, imfiressionable feelings. 
1873 Blach Pr, Tlmle (1874) 49 Attentions .. such as must 
have driven a more impressionable man out of his senses. 

2. Of things : a. Capable of being impressed, 
b. Sensitive to physical or chemical influences. 

1878 Ma.xwell in Life .xiv. (188a) 453 Tinfoil thin enough 
to be impressionable by the metal style. i88^ Anthony's 
Photogr. Bull. II. 130 Sensitive or impressionable sub- 
stances., which receive and retain the actinic energy. 

Hence Zmpre'sslonableness, impressionability. 
1858 Chantb. Pr/tl. IX. 161 A nervous organisation of 
great delicacy, impressionableness, ^ and excitabjlity. i88r 
G. Macdonald Mary Marston I. vi. loi A certain dropsical 
impressionableness of suiface which made him seem and 
believe himself sympathetic. 

Impre’ssional, a,, rare. [f. Impression sh. 
4- -AL.] Of or pertaining to impressions ; of the 
nature of an impression : in quot. i860 = Impres- 
sionable. 

i860 Emfrson Cond. Life, Culture (1861) 78 He must he 
musical. Tremulous, impressional. a 1882 J. Quincv Figures 
of Past (1883) 279 The resemblance .. could scarcely be 
railed phy.sical, and I am loath to horroiv the word ‘impres- 
•sional ’ from the vocabulary of spirit mediums. 

Hence Impre'ssionallst = Impressionist; Im- 
pressionaTlty, impressional quality. 

1876 Nation (N.Y.) 14 Sept. 163/2 There is no end to the 
descriptive efforts of the impressionalists. 1884 tr. Brachet’s 
Aix-les-bavis i. 96 The doctor directs the thermal course 
according to the impressionality of the patient. 

Impre'ssionary, a. [f. as prec. + -art.] 

= Impressionistic. 

1889 A. Meynell The Newlyn School In Art Jrtd. No. 53. 
140 The beautiful lucid surface . . capable of reflections which 
are in themselves an intricate yet distinctively impressionary 
study. 1891 Athenxwn 27 June 831/2 An impressionary 
drawing of ‘ A Reception at Archbishop’s House '. 189s 

Pall Mall <r. II Oct. 4/2 The most impressionary and 
modern of narrative descriptions— even whole sentences 
without any verb, which is your real impressionary style, 
as generally understood. 

Impressionism (impre'Janiz’m). [f. Impres- 
sion sb. + -ISM : see next.] 
f 1 . Applied to the philosophy of Hume : cf. Im- 
pression sb. 6 c. 7ionce-tise. 

1839 J. Rogers A 7 itipopopr. vi. H. 202 All hail to Berkeley 
who would have no matter, and to Hume who would have 
no mind ; to the Idealism of the former, and to the Impres- 
sionism of the latter ! 

2. The theory or practice of the impressionist 
school in art ; the method of painting (or describ- 
ing) things so as to give their general tone and 
effect, or the broad impression which they produce 
at first sight, without elaboration of detail. 

1882 AtluHseimi 10 June 737/2 M. Duez, one of the fathers 
of Impressionism, seems to have modified and_ refined his 
practice. 1884 Contentp. Rev. July 141 The influence of 
impressionism is on the whole decreasing. i888 Ck. Tmips 
29 June 575/4 Impressionism is an excellent thing in its 
proper place, which is the artist's own sketcLbook, not the 
completed canvas. 1899 Q, Rev, Apr. 536 In the case of 


Velasquez, Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson claims this ultimate 
development as distinct ‘ Impressionism 
3. The literary presentation of some scene or emo- 
tion in its salient features, done in a few strokes. 

1883 Vf.rnon \x:n\nAcade 7 }iyo.<j Dec. 426 Complete nega- 
tion of all the elements most common in modern writing — 
namely, realism, .and, if I may use an artist’s word, impres- 
sionism in execution. 1892 Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 6/1 A de- 
lightful freshness and vividness — a touch of unconscious 
literary impressionism, if the phrase may stand. 

Impressionist (impre-Jonist). [ad. recent F. 
hnpressioiiisie : see Impression and -ist.] 

A painter who endeavours to "express the general 
impression produced by a scene or object, to the 
exclusion of minute details or elaborate finish ; also, 
a writer who practises a similar method. 

1881 Eveyi. Standard 1 Feb. 4/5 To create this misty senti- i 
ment is the aim of the modem impressionist. 1883 Times ! 
3 Mar. 8 This aitist .. is something of an impi essionist ; 1 
though he does condescend .. to put into one point of his | 
picture a vast amount of elaborate wodc. 1891 Ibid, \ 
20 Jan. 4/5 Velasquez and Frans Hals, the Great Twin 
Brethren of the Impressionists’ worship. 1 

aitrih. 1884 Littelts Livi/ig Age CLXI. 74 The Impies- [ 
sionrst school. 1887 Athenxii/n 23 July 123 The great in- 
crease of so-called Impressionist pictures. 1892 Mrs. H. , 
Ward David Grave II. 337, I should make one of the 
poetical impressionist painters who sway the public taste. 

Impressionrstic, [f.prec. -h-ic.] Of or 

pertaining to impressionism ; in the style of the im- 
pressionists. 

1886 Sat. Rev. ii Dec. 782 In what is called impression- 
istic painting you paint something to suggest the temporary 
mood in which j'ou looked at a certain scene or effect. 1^1 
Aihe 7 iXH)n 28 Feb. 282/3 A new volume of poems, consist- 
ing of short impressionistic lyrics. 1894 Bril. Jrnl. 
Photog. XLI. Suppl. 4 The hideous plague of impression- 
istic smudges. 

Impre'SSionless, a. rare. [f. Impression 
+ -LESS.] Without impression; void of impres- 
sions ; unimpressible. 

1864 in Webster. 1889 Eng. Ilhts{ 7 -. Mag. Apr. 500/1 
A face as Impressionless and vacant as the white door-post 
against which he lounged. 

Impressive (impre-siv), a. [f. IsfPRESS W.I + 

-IVE.] 

f 1. Capable of being easily impressed ; suscep- 
tible (le ) ; impressible. Obs. 

1593 Nasue Christ’s T. (1613] 50 She hath steeled my soft 
impressiue heart. 1603 Dravton Bar. JFa 7 -s iii. 58 (1605) 
Those pleasing i-aptures from her graces rise Strongly 
inuading his impressiue breast. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1663) 32 The multitude.. cannot but be greatly impressive to 
any great and religious Perswasions concerning Prodigies. 
1665 — V^tlg. Proph. 70 Men. .of strong fancies, impressive 
tempers, and weak intellectuals. 

1 2. Conveying an impression of. Obs. 7‘are ~ k 
1791 J. HAMreoN iVesley III. 167 A freshness of com- 
plexion impressive of the most perfect health. 

3. Characterized by making a deep impression 
on the mind or senses ; able to excite deep feeling. 
Said usually of language or scenes ; rarely of per- 
sons. 

177s Ash, Impressive, suited to make impression, making 
impression. 1791 Newte To 7 tr Eeig. If Scot. 189 'that ani- 
mated and impressive eloquence whtch usually distinguishes 
inventors and projectors. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Barbara 
S — , When that impressive actress has been bending over 
her in some heart-rending colloquy. _ i860 Tvndall G/ac. 

I. viii. 59 The scene was exceedingly impressive. 

Impressively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 

an impressive manner ; in a way fitted to impress. 

1818 in Todd_. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. I, III. vi. no The 
King. . impressively as.sured him that he considered him the 
happiest man in England. 1841 Orderson Creot. xvii. 209 
The funeral service was impres.sively performed, i860 Tyn- 
dall Glac. 1. xvi. 115 My guide ., repeating the warning 
more impressively before I attended to it. 

Impre’ssiveness. [f- as prec. -t -ne-s-s.] 
fl. The quality of being impressible; suscepti- 
bility to impressions. Obs. 

1663 T. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 57 That impressiveness 
of spirit which times of action and change . , are generally 
attended with. 

2. The character or quality of being impressive, 
or of making a deep impression on the mind, etc. 
m8o5 Paley Serm. Several Sjibj. iv. (1827) 632/1 We 
think a great deal more frequently about it . .and our thoughts 
of it have much more of vivacity and impre.ssiveness. a 1831 
A. Knox in Rem, (1844) I. 37 [It] makes them have the im- 
pressiveness of present facts. 1882 B_. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. 
Mil. Serv. 1 . viii. 172 He .spoke.. with great impressiveness 
and eloquence. 

Impre'ssmeut L 7-are. [f. Impress v.^ + 
-MENT. In sense 2 for F, etnpressement^ 

1. The action of impressing ; exertion of pressure. 
1863 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. iii. Carried by mighty impress- 
ment, such as if by some unseen hydrostatic pressure. 

2. Earnestness, ardour. 

Marion Harland ' Alone ix, Several young men 
dashed to the side of the caniage, with as much impress- 
ment as at a ball. 1880 L. Wallace Befi-Hur 384 
Simonides . . gave his farewell and the peace of the Lord 
with the impressment of a father. 

Impressment” (impre-sment). [f. Impress 
H- -MENT.] The act or practice of impressing 
or forcibly taking for the public service. 

1796 A 77 ter. Geog. I. 689 The loss to the citizens 

directly by the. .British army, and indirectly by American 
impressments. 1829 Marryat F. Mildt/iay xxi, America 


looked upon our system of impressment as the -sheet-anchor 
of her navy. i8fi6 Rogfrs Agric. i5- Prices 1 . iv. 67 The 
right of the impressment of beasts for carriage was part of 
the ancient prerogative. 

fig. 1834 H. Miller Scenes ,S- Leg. xvi. (1857) 232 There is 
no irregular impressment of the young and vigorous in the 
way of accident. 1876 E. hi f.li.or Priesih. App. D. 4 12 On 
three conditions only can such impiessment of witnesses be 
justified. 

t Impre'SSOr L Obs. rare. [Agent-neun in L. 
form from L, wipt-wicre to Impress (cf. L. pressor, 
expressor),'] One who, or that which, makes im- 
pressions. 

1631 Brathwatt Whimzies, Wiiie-sonher loi And now . . 
he hath had his evening lecture, and trenching home sup- 
ported by his friendly impressoi, makes every foote an in- 
denture. 1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm,^ i. 8 I heir action is 
oveicome by the strokes of stronger impiessors. 1663 J. 
Bealf. in Boyle s 11 hs. (1772) VI. 333 F.nncy is the receiver 
and impressor. 

t Impre'SSOr Obs. 7-are. [f. Impress ^.2 + 
-OR, after prec.] One who impresses or takes by 
force for the public service. 

1781 R. H. Lee in Spaiks Co 7 -r. Amer. Rev. (1853] fl !■ 4^9 
Let his mill and wagons have protection from the destiuc- 
live talons of impressors. 

Impressurel (impre-ptu). Now rare. [f. 
Impress zi.i + -ure, after pressttp-e.] 

1. The action of impressing or exerting pressuie 
upon. 

1^0 J. Ellistdne tr. Beh 77 ie)i's Epist, I. § 37 The mag- 
netick impressure, hunger, and desire, of the soule. Ibid. 
vi. § 10 Comprehensive impressure or formation of the ex- 
pressed word. 1784 New Spectator No. 16. 2/1 At an age 
when the twig bends under every impre.ssiue. 1875 Swin- 
burne Ess. (§• Stud. 247 The subject. .lay ready shapeu for 
the strong impre.ssure of his hand. 

2. A mark made by pressure ; an impression ; an 
indentation. 

1600 Siiaks. a. Y. L. hi. V. 23 Leane vpon a rush, The 
Cicatrice and capable impressure Thy palme some moment 
keepes. i6ot — Tivel. N, ii. v. 103 The impressure her 
Lucrece, with which she vses to seale. 1631 Brathwait 
IV/iimsies Ep. Ded. 7 What else are characters but stampe.s 
or impiessures, noting such an especiall place, person or 
office. 1848 Johnston in P 7 -oc. Be 7 'w. Nat. Club 11 . No. 6. 
289 Behind it a short mesial line .. and a deep impressure 
still further backwards. 

3. A mental or sensuous impression. 

1607 Middleton Plichaehn. Term 11, 1 , I knew not what 
fair impressure I received at first, but 1 began to affect your 
society very speedily. 1609 B. Jonson Case is altered t. Iv, 
The impressure of those ample favours I have derived . . 
Would bind my faith. 1870 Swinburne Ess. Stud. (1875' 
182 One little Requiescat , . leaves long upon the ear an im- 
pressuie of simple, of earnest, of weary melody. 

t Iittpre*ssure Obs. rare~‘'^. [f. Impress 
-ure, after prec.] = Impressment 2. 

1680 Nation's Interest in Relatmi to Pretens. Dk, York 
31 Their Bulwark against High Payments, and Impressures, 
demanded by the King. 

Imprest (i'mprest), a, and ji.l [Appears in 
the I mb c. for the earlier Prest a. and sb. The 
piefix im- occurs in It. (and med.L.) ittiprestare to 
lend, impresto, itnpresHto advanced, lent (cf. OF. 
etnprgst a loan), irnprestatvsta (OF. impreslanct) a 
loan, advance, but in English may have been partly 
due to a misunderstanding of the common phrase 
in prest {ttioney') : see Prest ai\ 
t A. adj. Of money : Lent, or paid in advance, 
advanced, esp. to soldiers, sailors, and public offi* 
cials. Obs. . 

1570 Act 13 Eliz.c. 4. § I Receiver of any Sums of Money 
imprest, or otherwise, for the Use of the Queen’s Maje.sty. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Ded. Aijb, Such Imprest 
money I doe not like, but protest against it and the pay- 
master. 1658 Phillips, Dnprest Money, is money paid to 
.Souldiers before hand. 16^ LoTid, Gaz. No. 2580/4 Some 
Se.Tmen. .having received Imprest Money or Wages. .have 
Absconded. 1737 List Govt. Oncers in 7. Chanibtrlayne' s 
St. Gt. Brit. II. 87 Accoraptant for Imprest Money for p^’- 
ing of Incidents. 1755 Magens Insurances If, 257 'To 
insure the. .imprest Money advanced to Seamen. 

B. sb. 

1, An advance (of money) made to one who is 
charged with some business by the state, to enable 
him to proceed with the discharge of the same, 
j" Formerly, also, advance-pay of soldiers or sailors. 

1568 North tr. Gjtetiara's Diall Pr, (1619) (rqZJx, I did 
accept in way of imprest, and not of gift. 1588 Cojpy Let, 
to Moidoza 20 For the Nauy of England . . bargaines are 
already made, and Imprest of money delluered, and certaine 
sent into the Estlands, for great store of al maritime prouif 
sions. i6ooDekker Gentle Co-aft Wks, 1873 I. ii They [the 
soldiers] have their imprest, coates, and furniture. 1617 
Morvson Ithi. H. 242 Upon every Contract we make, we 
give the Victualers an imprest beforehand. 1633 T. Staf- 
ford Pac. Hib. lit. xvii. (1810) 654 He had latefy received 
a great Imprest of Spanish money. 1723 Loftd. Gag. No. 
6141/2 Navy-Office, Feb. 20, 1722 .. All Persons who have 
any Imprest standing out against them are advised to 
bring in their Bills. *748 A nso 7 i's V oy, i, i. 9_ The Govern- 
ment agreed to advance them io,ooo[/]] upon imprest. 1863 
H. Cox Jnstit. HI. vii. 690 The moneys drawn from the 
E.xchequer are applied partly to final payments, and partly 
to advances or ‘ imprests ’. 

t lb. In general sense : An advance, a loan. (In 
quots. said of the borrower.) Obs. 

1686 W. DE Britaine Hoim. Prud. § 37. 12a There i.s 
nothing which doth more impoverish a Prince, than Im- 
prests of Money at great Usance. 1704 Flamsteed Diary 
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8 Kou. in Hone Eveiy-dfly 1 . 1096 , 1 wonkl nnt rumlier j 
my., estate with imprests or seem it ys. 

e. Anih'tor oj the Imprest (see qiiot. 1670). Bill \ 
of Imprest^ an order anthorizintr a ]terpon lo draw [ 
money in advance 1 cf. imprest-bill. 

1665 PnPYS Diary (1879’) 33^1 ^ sjet a hill of im- 

prest to Captain Cocke to pay myselfe in part. 1668 Land, 
Gao. No. 277/4 Ail such Accounts .ns pass by the Auditors 
of Imprests. 1670 Ulount Law Diet,, Auditor of the 
Prests or Imprests, ^\re .. Officers in tlie F.xchequei, who 
take and make up the great Accompts of Ireland, Berwick, 
the Mint, and of any hloney imprested to any Man for His 
Alajesties service. 1741 Blitcrton Eng. Stage ii. 7 Aftei 
he had so pront.-ible a Post, as Auditor of the Imprest. 1781 
A(t 21 Geo. in, c. s6 § to The Receipt of the Vice-Chan- 
c.dlor shall he allowed by the Auditor and Auditors of the 
Imprest. 

2 . aft lib. and Comb., os imprest-account, -nccoini- 
tant (see quol, 1S65) j f imprest-bill = i/// of im- 
prest ; t imprest-office, formerly, a department of 
the Admiralty which attended to the advances 
made to paymasters and other officials. 

1615 StR R. Bovle in Lisinore Papers (1886I L Co For 
this debt I have his imprest bills. 1666 Prfvs Diary{i&-]pi 
iV. 123 The clearing of all my imprest bills, 1865 Times 
17 Aug., The person to whom the .advance is m.nde is called 
the ‘imprest accountant '. 1893 Daily News 27 Aug. 7/1 The 
‘ imprest ' .'iccounl..ielaLed to sums .advanced to officers for ' 
the puipose of making inquiries. 1 

t Imprest^ Obs. Also 7 empreat. [f. 

Imprest 77.2; cf. lMpnEs.s jA 2 ] = Impre.ssment 2. 

1610 DoN.vir Pseudo- Marty?- xi. ^ 7. 326 To disobey tlie 
Kings empvest when hee leuie.s an Armle. 1627 J. Caritu 
Rrpos. Serni. o?i Mmml 47 To bee compelled, by imprest 
from authority’, to go a mile, a league, or more, at tlie 
officers pleasure. 1631 N. li.AcON Disc. Govt. Eng. ii. x.xii. 
(17391 103 None weie then compelled to enter into Service 
by Impiest, or absolute Command. 

flmpre'St, Obs. [ad. It. (and med.L.) 
imprestare lo lend: see Imprest sbf, and the 
earlier Pbe.st &.] 

1 . trans. To advance, lend (money). 

156s Q. Ei-tz, T.et, to Bedfo?-d in Robertson Hist, Scot, 
(1759) 11 . App. 28 The other 2000/. . . to imprest .some part 
thereof to the new numbers of the Coo footmen and loo 
horsemen. 1646 Sir J. Tp-mplc Irish Rehell, ii. 3 Both of 
them had money imprested ; .Sir Thomas Lucas to compleat 
his Troope ..,Captaine Armstrong to laise a new Troop. 
1780 Burki! Corr. (1844) II. 331 The .sum that shall be im- 
prested by the exchequer to the bank, to answer these drafts. 
18x0 Ann. Reg. 433 These half-yearly accounts do not 
exhibit the money imprested to the conductor, or the 
h.alance due from liim. 

b. With inverted construction ; To furnish (a 
peisoTi) with an advance of money. 

i6ia Davirs JVhy Ireland, etc. (1747) s8 He should have 
four thousand Markes for the fir.st year, whereof he should be 
imprested 2,000 H before hand. 16x3 Sir R. Bovun in Lis- 
??iort Papers (x886) I. 23 This day 1 impresed [=imprested] 
my mother in lawe . . w‘'‘ 50*' ster. to sett the worck in hand e. 

2 . To draw (a bill or money by a bill). 

1617 M0RV.SON Ifhi. It. 207 Billes imprested upon accounts 
here. x66i Pnrvs Diary 13 June, .So to the Wardiobe and 
got my Lord to order Mr. Creed to imprest so much upon 
me to be paid by ihlderman Euckwell. 

Hence Impre ‘.sting tvi!’/. sh., advancing(ofmoney), 
loan. 

*555 Q- Eliz. Let. to Bedford in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(1759) II. App. 28 The impresting to him of 1000/. might 
stand him in stead for the help to defend himself. XS91 
Unton Corr. (Roxb.) 2 Create sommes of money, .by wale 
of imprestinge yealded to the said Kinge since he came to 
the crovvne. 

+ Impre'St, 0.2 Obs. [f. imprest, -pressed, pa. 
pple. of Impress 0.2, perh. confused with Imprest 

0.1] trans. To impress for the army or navy. 

Marthis Echo in Prynne Fresh Discov. Prodig. 
IVatid. Blazing Stars 44 You have your Husbands, your 
Sons and Servants, Imprested from you, 1631 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govi.^ E?ig. n. xi. (1739I 62 Englishmen were anciently 
u.sed to be imprested for the Wars in France, a 1680 Butlkr 
Rem. (1^39) II, J74 He will join as many Shields together 
. .to fordfy the Nobility of a new made Lord, that will pay 
for the impresting of them, and allow him Coat and Con- 
duct Money. 1704 Royal Proclapi, 14 Dec. in Lo?id. Gaz. 
No. 4081/2 Captains . . Imployed in ImprestIng Men for 
Our Fleet. 1708 Hid. No. 4413/3 No Men shall be Im- 
prested from any Merchant Ships. 

'f'lnipre’at, 0.i^ Obs. rare. Erroneous for Im- 
press 0.1 (Due to the confusion of impress and 
imprest in the two preceding vbs.) Hence Im- 

pre ‘Sting vlh sb. 

1652 Gaule Mngast?-om. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest, yea, portend, and signify perpetually, or not. 
1659 Getitl. Catling C1696) in It is . . the duty of tho.se who 
are possest of this advantage, to use it to the impresting not 
of Vice, but Vertue. 

tXmpre’Stable, (2- Obs. rare. [f,lM- 2 -f.PBEST- 
ABLE.] That cannot be performed or rendered. 

*^83 Last .speech p. lEilsou in Cloud Witnesses (1810) 225 
Counting the cost and Seeing the cost of themselves im- 
prestable, *721 Wocrow Hist. Stef. Ch. Scotl. II, 60 (Jam,) 
Sending against us an armed host of barbarous savages 
for inforcing of a most unnatural bond, wholly illegal in 
Itself, and imprestable by us. 

tXmpre'tiable, a. Ohs. rare~~^. [f. 
Pretiable,] Invaluable, priceless. 

*638 0 - SEDGWtcKE Serttion (1639) 69 They [divine Truthes] 
are impretiable. 

•f IinprB'valeiice. Obs. rare ~ °, [see next and 
^ENCE.] =next. 


1828 In WrnsTFR ; whence in Inter Diets , with ('vir,n( nus 1 
.'ittribulion to Bp. Hall ; rf next. r- t •< 

t Impre'valency. ob.r. rare-\ [f. I-\r-- i , 
PUEV-VLENCV.] Unjirevailing ch.nr.acter ; want of 
pi ewni ling power. 

ni 6 i 6 Bi‘. Ham. F r;;/. Whs. (1660)276 Hp..tiiiimj)lK's in 
the impotence, and impiev.Tlency of them all. ^ 

t ImprevaTicable, A. Ohs. rare [f. Im -2 
-kPitEVAurcABLE.] Tli.it cannot be deviated from ; 
invariable. _ , 

1644 Digby T-too Trent, it. viii. 412 If then it be an iin- 
pieuarirahle law with all bodies, that none whatsoeuer can 
inoiie, vnlesse it be nioiied by an other [etc.]. 

i-Impreve, -prieve, v. .sv. Obs. Also 6 

ympreif, impryve, imprive, impreive. I’.i. 
pple. improven (-in), [.id. 1 .. improblttr In 

1 trove bad, to reject, blame, disprove; cf. K. im- 
proiiver to disapitroie, blame. Tlie form of tlic; 
radical follows that of PREVE, f reive, repr, OF. 
proeve, preitve, tonic form of prover, now prottvtr, , 
Cf. Appreve.] 

1 . trans. To disallow; to disprove. 

1488 Ada Dotn. Cotic. go (Jam .1 Ane instrument . . appre- 
Hand and ratifiand James Bonare of Rossy hir assignay, and 
imprevand James Bonare hir secund sone. 1564 Acts 
.‘iederutit 15 June (Jam.), (Juhair ony person .. taks on i 
hand to imprieve the e.xecution of the precejrt. ci^7S 
BAi.roUR Practicks (1754) 381 Improbatioun of wriiis, in- 
striimentis or evidentis beand offerit, he that ofleris him to 
impreiv'e the samiii, sould find the .samin dny and time 
cautioun to the uther paitie. 1583 I^eg. Bp. Si. . 4 ttdrois 
2ig Wha swair that he h.id never .sene it, And luike in , 
hand for to impryve it [rime mischevit], 1609 Skt.ne Reg. \ 
Map i»2 Tlie direct maner of improbation be the witnes 
insert in the wreit cpihilk is taken to he improven. 1617 
Sc. Acts Ins. VI (1814! 546 (Jam.) In all cases e.vcept where 
the writtis .so registnited ar oflered to be impiovin. 

2 . To rebuke, reprove. 

XSS2 Abp. IIamiliqn Catech. (t884) Or Vmprelf, lepreif, 
exhort, with all sitfiering and doctrine. 

Impreve-ntable, (T. rare~^. [f. Im- 2 4- Piu:- 
VENTABEE.] That cannot lie prevented (Webster 
1864). Hence ImprewentabiTity, the .stale or 
quality of being imjireventable. 

Imprevisible (impr/vi-7,ib’l),(7. rare. [f. Tm -2 
+ Previsible n.] That cannot be foreseen. Hence 
Iinpr ovisibi" lity . 

1887 Mind XII. 622 The notion of ‘ imprevisibillty ' is to 
be asserted without qualification as pait of its meaning [l.e. 
of Free Will], 1888 T. Wiiitiakf.r ibid. Xllj. no Tim 
tvhole conception of which these strictly ‘ imprcvisible ’ acts 
form part. 

Imprevi'sion. rare, [f. Im-s-ePuevirton.] 
Want of foresight ; improvidence. 

1883 W. J. Stii.i.man in Cent. Mag. Oct. 823/2 The whole 
realm of beggaiyand imprevision will make a hitch forw.ird. 
t Impri‘de, O. Ois. rare. In 5 ynp-, [f, Im- 1 
■f Pride sb. (Cf. htcourage, inheart, ME, forms of 
encourage, en heart,}'] trans, T 0 imbue with pride, 
make proud. 

C142S Found. St. Bartholotnew’s (E. E. T. S.) 2 In pros- 
perite nat ynpridid. In aduersite paciente. 


see IBU’KEVB. 
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Imprimatur (imprim^i-tPi). [l.ti[.mpri?)m- 
inr, 3 rd sing. pres. subj. jiass. of imprimere lo im- 
press, imprint, in mod.L,, to print.] 

1. The formula (^Het it be printed ’), signed by 
an official licenser of the press, authorizing the 
printing of a book ; hence as si. an official license 
to print. 

Now (in Great Britain and IJ. -^-l only in works officially 
sanctioned by the Roman Catholic Church. 

1640 Sir E. Dering Sp. oti Relig. 23 Nov. Hi. (1642) 7 To 
this I parallell our late hnprhttaiter's, Licence.s for the 
Presse. 1641 Milton Aniniadv. i, Your proud Imprittiatnrs 
not to be obtain’d without the shallow surview, but not 
.shallow hand of some mercenary-, nai row Soul’d, and illitterate 
Chaplain. 1660 Trial Regie, [on p. facing title-p.], Impri- 
matur ; y. Berkenhead. lyra Addison Sped. N o. 445 f r 
A Sheetof blank Paper that mu.st have this new Imprimatur 
clapt upon it. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Young Wkb. IV. 
229 The vice-chancellor’s hnprhnatnr, for it was first printed 
at Oxford, is dated May the 19th, xyis. xBgS Macaulav 
Hist. Eng.xxi, IV. 607 But Etherege’s Y//e Would if She 
Could . . obtained the Imprimatur without difficulty. 1870 
Baldw. Brown Eccl. Trttthsuz These tales. . were circulated 
. . with the imprimatur of the church. 1883 Catholic Diet. 
p, iv, Imprhnatttr. Henricus Eduardus Card. Archiep. 
Westmonast. Die iS Dec. 1883. 1884 Ibid. (ed. 2), It has 
not been thought necessary to secure a fresh ‘ Imprimatur ' 
for the additional matter in this edition ; but it is submitted 
to the authority of the Church. 

2. fig. Commendatory license, sanction. 

167Z Marvell Fs/x, Transp. i. 46 As things of Bufifoonery 
do commonly, they carry with them their own Ittiprmatnr. 
1742 Young A(/. Tf vii. 1404 Thus shall my title pass 
a sacred seal. Receive an ittiprittiaiurfcom Above. 1893 
Patmore Relig. Poette 121 Lord Rosebery affirmed that the 
test of true literature and its only justifiable Itnprhtiatnr i= 
the thumb-mark of the artisan’. 

t Impri'inaturo. Obs. [app. f. T. imprimer to 
print -f -ATE 3 y + -UBE, after such forms as abbrevia- 
ture, etc. ; but prob. influenced by prec.] Printing ■ 
print, impression. “ ’ 

176* _A. Catcott Deluge (1768)407 Things ..that had hoi 
an_ existence when the imprimatures of the antediluviar 
animal and vegetable bodies were formed in the solid rocki 
X813 J. liioMSON Led, Inflam, Introd. 32 The right ol 


impiiuintine .. was denied by the f.iculty to a <-.mall wnil; 

Ipf .\mlllnse Ikiley 

"1 Also, enoiieoiK foini of iMl’Kl.MATt'U. 

1813 J. 'J'lioMsoN Led, Infla??!. liiliqd, v A decice ju.i. 
hibilml: .. the piibHi allmi of any medical hiiifia whlih li.-n! 
nut riicvioimly obtaiiieil their iinpiimatiiie. 

i‘ impriine, CAf, Also d 7 em-. [f. lM -1 
+ Prime a. or .r/o, or L. pr/m-ttx The liis- 

tory of the Imnting sense is oliscure, and it may be 
a word of different origin.] 

1 . trans. Hunting. (See ciuots.I 

*S 7 S Ti'RnfRvii r, />/•. Vcinrie When he is limited .and 
doth lir'-t leaie llu- ht-rdi; ue say that lie is •.yni’led oi i m- 
riiyiucd. 1390 t'nUMN'i Titai. Iliitititig t’b h, i'til vom 
hounds softly \]iim, for he vil f.dl oft at the beginning; 
wliinh alllimigh the (hnusinan see, yet nuisl he pine liliei in- 
to the ynong lumrules to iinpiiiue him tlieiiv elin> .. 1656 
BicujNr (ito^soi;?-., I.inprinied, a tmni le.ed by Htimei . 
when .n Halt fust forsakes the Herd. 1706 I’liii t its, 
imp? in/e ilt\ Jltintitig), to iiiiharlimir, rou/t-, fir di .|(Hl(|e .a 
Wild Be.'ist ; A Deei Is also said to be Iiiiiniined uheii ‘In- 
is forc'd to forsake tin: Held. 1773 in Asti, 

2 . To begin, commence, inilintey enter uiion. 

1637 WonoN in Relit/. (1641) .141 'I'i> tiouliU- you ., about 

tlie. yet impel fected, tlioiigli welinipiirnetl, Business of Neu • 
Windsor. 

Hence Impri’ming' vbl. .ib., begitinirig, cnni- 
mencement; entering ujjoii action. 

(•1633 Wonov In A'eli/. (i6-^t) 41--, Afn-r their iinprlminq 
in France 1 cntihl uish iliem to monnt the I’iienien into 
fspaiiie. « 1639 Ibiil. 6 Thesf- woe boili tln-ir [iiiliRim;. 
and Jm|)rimings, as I may c.ill iheiii. 

t Impri'jue, J/unting (d>t. [f. [ucc. \1).] 
The act of ‘ impritning' a deer. 

1590 Coic.Mvr 'Preat. I! !inli?ig C/xx h. Ami lieing -.ure it 
his ownc Uceie, he may giiie one gibbet, at eiiery imprime, 
and no mote. 1703 Rules Ch'ility itfi If you be a Imiiting 
the Buck [with a noble pei-ton], . . ‘n/fer him lo come in 
first to tlie death or imprime. 1741 L'oinpi. I- at?;. Pieie 11. 
i. 293 If he be sunk, and the Hounds tlirie t him up, Ti . 
call'd an l??ip?i?ne, and the Comp.any all ‘oiiiid a Rat heat. 

+ I‘niprimeilt. Obs. rare. {o.l\.l^.impriment- 
eni, pres. pple. of imprimPre to i.Mi'UBk.s.] Home- 
thing that impresses or imprints. 

176a Sti it.Ni; Tr. Shandy V. xl, It is inherrnt in the seeds 
of all animals, and may lie preserved . . by consiibstantial--., 
iinpriments, and orrliulents [t-f. Imi'RInti r. qiiot. 1638). 

+ Impri’juery. Obs. Also -io, [a. I*', impri- 
merie printing, printing-house, f. impri rneriG print, 
itnprimeur printer : see -kby.] 

1 . A printing-office or printing-house, 

1663 Signet OfTne Dor/net Bk. Aug. (P. R. O.), \ new 
erected office for the surveying of the iiitprimery and piirii. 
ing presses and to giant the same to Roger Le Sttange KscB. , 
together with the sole lycencing of all ball.'ids [eic.J. 1679 in 
Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 271 Several persons ,. fnrnisht .. an 
Imprimery, with all the necessaiies thereof, g 1683 Lo. 
Arlington To O.iford U»ir>. (T.), You have those roio 
veniences for a great imprimerie, which other utiiversiiie'. 
cannot boast of. 1696 I’liii.i.ii-s (ed. 5), Imprh?iery, a 
Printing House. 

2 . Printing. 

i68x Wood Life 15 Mar. ( 0 . II. S.) II. 329 Afterwaid he 
surveyed the places of imprimerie. 

3 . A print or impression. 

1674 in Blount Glossogr. (ed, 4). 1706 PniLi-irs, 1 ??;- 

pri?iiery . . an Impression, or Print. 

II Imprimis (improi-mis), adv. or adv. phr. 
Also 5-6 in primis, inprimis, 7 in-primis. [I., 
assimilated form of in prJmts, lit. ‘ among the first 
things’, ‘in the first place’.] In the first place; 
first. Orig. used to introduce tlie first of a number 
of items, as in an inventory or will ; thence in m6re 
general use. Now unusual. 

146s Marg. Paston mP.I.eit. No. 503. 11 . 189 Inptimis, 
a peyr brygandyrs, a salet [etc.]. 1548 Ham. Ch-o??., 

Hen. VIH 147b, In priinis, the Frenche kjng svvaie to 
kepe peace, 1616 Bui.lokar, I?)tprh?tis, fir.st of all. 1699 
Farquiiak Co?ist. Coup. i. ii. yVks. 1892 1 . 141 In a month's 
.space, have I gained — let me .see, i?npri??iis. Colonel Standard. 
X700 Congreve Way of World iv. v. Wks. (Rtldg.) 27S/1 
It?tpri??tis then, I covenant, that your acquaintance be 
general, a 1774 Goldsm. Ncn Sh?iile 13 l}?iprh?tis, pray 
observe his hat, Wings upon either .side— mat k that. X84Z 
E, Fitzgbrald Lett. (1889) I. 8g What made you write the 
verse.s if yyiu were not moved by the picture imprimis? 
i860 All Year Round No. 63. 304 Imprimis, then, who can 
make a will ? 

tlmprimitive (impri-mitiv), a. Obs. rare. 
[f. Primitive.] Not primitive ; not follow- 
ing primitive usage or tradition. 

1x17x6 W. REEyu.s Se?-?n. (i729)_ 239 That scandalous 
contempt and ridicule which some imprimitive Divines of 
late have put upon it. 

tlmpriucvpiate, a- Obs. rare-K [f. Im -2 + 
L. principi-nm beginning -k -ate 2,] Without a be- 
ginning or origin. 

1683 Cave Ecclesiastici, Eusebius 31 God . . has a proper, 
unbegotten, imprincipiate Deity. 

Xmpriut (i'mprint), sb. Forms ; 5 em-, en- 
prayiit(e, enprinte, enprynte, 6 imprynte, Sc. 
imprept, 7- imprint. [ME. type empreynte, 
-printe, a. F. empreinte ' a stampe, a violent assault’ 
(Cotgr.), ppl. sb, from empreind-re (pa. pple. em- 
premf) ; the prefix subseq. conformed to L. : see 
next. Empreinte was a formation of the same 
class as armde, assise, condnite, etc.] 

I, 1, A figure impressed or imprinted upon 
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IMPRISONING. 


something ; a mark produced by pressure on a 
surface ; an impression, stamp. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 109 b/2 Thy seal wherein is then- 
pvynie of the Crosse. 1526 Pitgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 
104 The Vernacle, whiche is the very similitude & im- 
prynte of thy blessed & gloryous vj'sage. 1585 Jas. I Ess. 
Poesie (Arb.) 31 As into the wax the seals imprent Is lyke 
:i seale. 1835 J. Batman in Cornwallis A^e7(/ IPorld 
f. 411, I reciuested the chief., to give the imprint of his 
mark. 1851 Longf. CoM. Leg. v. Devil's Bridge, I showed 
y'ou . , a bowlder Mai ked with the imprint of his shoulder. 

b. fig. A character impressed upon something ; 
an attiibute communicated by, and constituting 
evidence of, some agency ; ‘ stamp’, ‘ impression ’. 

c i6oo StiAKS. Bonn. Ixxvii, The vacant leaues thy mindes 
imprint will beare, 1854 J. S. C. Abbott Nafoleon {1855) 

1. xxxii. 490 He has left upon the Continent an impiint of 
beneficence which time can not efface. 1874 Symonds SI-. 
I inly <5- Greece (1898) I. xi. 215 The form-giver has stamped 
his thought . . and fire has made that imprint permanent. 

c. A representation or type of something. 

1857-8 Scars Atlian. xvii. 148 Has God hung down these 

pictured .. as the most perfect imprints of the good and 
lair ? 

2 . f a. The condition of being printed, printed 
form, ' print ’ (in phr. in enprinte). Obs. b. The 
printing of a book, etc. C. Something printed, an 
‘ impression ’ i^'a writing. 

1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 57, I haue sette them in enprinte 
according to the translacion of Treuisa. 1485 — Clias. Gt. 

2, I late had fyiiysshed in enprynte the book of the noble 
& vyctoryous kyng Arthur. 1882 N. <5- Q. 6th Ser. V. 300/1 
An imprint of a part of Roger Dodswoith’.s Yorkshire col- 
lections. .Uod. (Review) In Ml. Martineau'sopinionZurich 
is the most probable place of imprint. 

3 . The name of the publisher, place of publica- 
tion, and date, printed in a book, usually at the 
foot of the tille-page (formerly often at the end of 
the book) ; also, the name of printer and place of 
printing, printed at the end of the book, or on the 
back of tlie title-page : these are distinguished as 
the publisher s imprint and printer's imprint. 

1790 Brit Grit. Feb. (T.), The imprint, as it is called in 
technical hingua-^e, ‘E Typo^rapheo Clarendoniano ', or 
‘ At the Clarendon Press i860 Sala Lady Chester/. Pref, 
4 Many professional critics confine their labours to review- 
ing the title and Imprint of a book. 1893 E. G. Duff Early 
printed Bks. 138 From the time of Caxton's death, in 1491, 
to the time when his own name first appears in an imprint, 
Wynkyn de Worde printed five books. 

b. Extended use : see quot. 

1876 C. A. Cutter Rules^ Did. Catal.^ § 136 The imprint 
consi.sts of place of publication, publisher's name, date, 
number of volumes, typographic form, number of pages, 
and number of maps, engraving.s, and the like, 

fll. 4 . An onset, assault, chaige, Cf. Im- 

i^RESSION I b. Obs. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xx. 62 So moche he made 
atte the first empraynte, that ar eueie his spare was broken, 
he threwe doune ded syx of his enemyes. _ — Fonr Sonnes 
AyMonxx.4S3 Echeof theim ovei threw vii knightes at that 
enpraynt. 

Imprint (imprbnt), &. Forms: a. 4-6 em-, 
en-, -print, -prynt, -prent, 5 enpreynt, em- 
prende, enprend. 0 . 5 inprent, impraynt, 
imprend, 5 (6 6V.) imprent, 6 imprynt, 5- im- 
print. [ME. e 7 npreynte-n, -prent-., -print-, partly 
a. OF. cjupreinte-r, -priente-r, a secondary vb. 
(through ixamenipreind-t'e (pa. pple. 

empreint) ‘ to print, also to assaile or set on with 
violence’ (Cotgr.) late pop. L. 
impremh'e, for cl.L. iniprimere to impress, imprint ; 
jtartly (in form etnprende) immediately from evi- 
preind-re‘, the eventual form being largely due to 
the E. pa. pple. empreint ‘ impjinted’, and the piefix 
conformed to L. as in Imprint sb. : cf. Print o.] 

1 , trans. To mark by pressure ; to impress, stamp 
(a figure, etc. en something) ; to delineate by pres- 
sure. In first quot,, to take an impression of (a 
solid body). 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 873 This fresshe May . . In 
warm wex hath emprented [Hart, empryntedj the clyket 
And Damyan . . The cliket countrefeted pryuely. c 1420 
Lydg. P/iebes 901 The Carectys of his woundes olde Upon 
his fete emprented wonder depe. 1502 Ord. Crysieii Men 
(VV. de W. 1506) I. iii. 20 Unto whome we haue enprynted 
in the forhed ; the sygne of the crosse. 

13 . ^1440 Promp. Par7). 262/1 Inprentyn (MSS. K. & S. 

imprentyii), iuprvuo. 1600 E. Hlount tr. Concsiaggio 26 
Leaving with them a Seale which did imprint with inke this 
word RE 1 1 . «i63i Drayton Quest Cynthia vii, Then 

looking on the ground. The shape of her most dainty foot 
Imprinted there I found. 1670-98 Lassels V oy, Italy II. 
22 I'he Volto Santo or print of our Saviour’s face, which he 
imprinted in the handkerchief of St. Veronica. 1870 Dickens 
£. Drood iii. Each sometimes stops and slowly imprints 
a deeper footstep in the fallen leaves. 

■I b. To poi tray (by some printing process). Obs. 

1592 Sobody Sf Someb. in Simpson Sch. Shahs. (1878) I. 
309 Let iiim be straight impiinted to the life; His picture 
shall be set on every stalk 

1 2 . To impress (letters or characters) on paper 
or the like by means of type ; to Print (a book 
or writing). Obs. 

a. 1474 Caxton Chesse Pref., By cause thys sayd book U 
ful of holsom wysedom . . I have purposed to enprynte it. 
1477 — ill Earl Rivers' Dicies 145 Here endeth the book 
named the dictes or sayengis of the philosophres enprynted 
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by me Wiiliam Caxton at Westmestre the yere of our lord 
.M.cccc.lxxvij. 1493 Petronilla (ad finb, Empryntyd by Ry- 
chard Pynson. 1496 Bk, St. A lbans, Fishing 41 Yf it were 
eiipryntyd allone by itself & put in a lytyll plaunflet. 1538 
Bale Thre Lawes 1971 Enprent their declaracyon. 

P, c 1^00 Lo7>e^- Co/npl. b/ars ^ I'enus (Colophon), Thys 
in pryntide in westmoster in kyng stiete . For me Julianu.s 
Notarii. '1509 Bakclay SkyP ^Folys (title-p.), Inpieiityd. 
ill the Cyte of London in Fletestre at the signe of Saynt 
George By Rychaide Pynson. 2548 Hall Ckro}i.,PIeu. VIII 
186 Willyam Tyndale had newly translated and imprinted 
the Newe Testament in Englishe. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
(1864) 21 Imprentit, In the yeir of God Ane m.u.c.lui. 1376 
'Si.Y.vatAO Pa7iopl. Epist, 114 note. So are the woordes set 
down in three auncient copies : and not. .as in some bookes 
it is imprinted. 1611 Bible (title-p.), Impiinted at London 
by Robert Barker, Printer to the Kings most Excellent 
hlaiestie. *651 Hobbes Leviath. ir. xx.x. 176 Clean paper, 
fit to receive whatsoever, .shall be imprinted in them. 1709 
Swift Merlin's Proph., In an old edition of Merlin's pro- 
pliecies, imprinted at London . . in the year 1530. 

3. fig. a. To impress o7i or fix itt the mind, 
memory, etc. ; formerly often, to impress on one’s 
own mind, consider or remember carefully. 

a. C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. nietr. iv. 129 (Camb. MS.) 
Y'magynacions of sensible thinges weeren enpieynted [Add. 
Jits, (a 1420) inpientid] in to sowles fro bodies with-owte 
forth, c 1386 — Merck. T. 934 Ye been so depe enpiented 
in my tboght. 1412-20 Lydg. Chrnn. Troy i. v. What that 
.she sawe both in minde & thought She all emprynteth. 
c 1440 CAPGRAVE.S'ri Kath. ni. 580 Soo enprended it is On-to 
hir herte. 1493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 125 These vysyons 
were soo enprynted in this chyldes mynde. *553 Douglas 
jEneis xii. x. 16 Than of ane greter bargane in his entent 
All suddanly the figure dyd emprent [MS. imprent]. 

p. a 1420 [see a. c 1374]. 1461 Pasloit Lett. No. 423 II. 
66 Sorowe is imprended in myn hert. 1490 Caxton Eneydot. 
xiii. 48 Desirynge the presence of Eneas by Imagyna- 
cyon impraynted wythin the fauntasme of her entende- 
mente. 1529 More Com/, agsi. T7ib. ii. Wks. ii§6/i Some 
. .haue with long and often thinking theron, imprinted that 
feare so sore in theyr ymaginacion. 1576 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 24 Imprint this in thy memoiie. 1643 Milton 
Divorce ii. iv, Not otherwise then to the law of nature and 
of equity imprinted in us seems correspondent. 1712 Addi- 
son Spect. No. 415 IP 6 Every thing that is Majestick im- 
prints an Awfulness and Reverence on the Mind of the 
Beliolder. 1796 Morse A7/ier. Geog. 1. 95 It is the business 
of the women to notice every thing that passes, to imprint 
it on their memories. 1877 E. li. Conder Bas. Faith ii. 75 
As we are incoriectly wont to say, imprint themselves on 
the memory; but to speak more justly, which memoiy 
firmly retains, 

b. To impress (a quality, character, or distin- 
guishing mark) an or iii a person or thing; to 
communicate, impart. In pass, of a quality, etc. : 
To exist strongly marked z« or a person, etc. 

1526 Pilgr. Pet/. (W. de W. 1531) 273 b, Why than sholde 
we be aboute to imprynt suche swetene.sse in to cariiall 
affeccyons ? 1561 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst, i. 53 Eiien in 
the vices themselues theie lemain emprinted some leauinges 
thereof. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 60 Repugnant to sound 
reason, and that wisedome which the Divine hand hath 
imprinted in his workes. 1744 Akenside Pleas. I mag. iii. 
523 God alone, when first his active hand Imprints the 
secret byass of the soul. 1833 J. H. Newman //Ari 6’A. (1873) 
II. 1. iii. 118 The misery and degradation which are at 
present imprinted on the very face of the soil. 

4. transf. To make an impression or impressed 
figure upon ; to stamp or impress (something) with 
a figure, etc. 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxii. 239 Money . . Of lether em- 
prented or of papyre. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. I The way. .sadeip iraprented with the futstepis of 
thair foirbears. 1717 Prior Henry 7 ^ E77t7na 655 She. .sees 
his num’rous herds imprint her sands. 1818 Mrs. Shelley 
Frankenst. i. (1865) 10 A land never before imprinted by 
the foot of man. 1856 Stanley Sinai Sf Pal. xiv. (1858) 452 
The roche .. pointed out ., as imprinted with the footstep of 
our Saviour. 

b. fig. (transf. from 3 a and b). To impress wi'ih 
some feeling, quality, etc. ; also of the quality, To 
be impressed upon, manifest itself in. 

<11732 Gay Arachne 107 Dread^ omnipotence Imprints his 
face. 1765 H. Walpole WmwA i, Manfred.. had imprinted 
her mind with terror. 

Imprinted (imprimted), pfil. a. [f. prec. vb. + 
-edI.J Impressed, stamped, printed : see the verb. 

1561 T. Norton Calvm's hist. i. 3 b, This imprinted per- 
suasion of God is of most greate force. 1746-y Hervey 
Medit. (1818) 149 As the wax is turned to the imprinted 
seal. 1836 J. H. Newman in Lyra Aposl., Shame iii. 
Saviour! wash out the imprinted shame. 1888 Century Mag, 
XXXVI. 763/1 The bearer of the imprinted piece of paper. 

Imprinter (imprimtaj). [f. as prec. + -Eiil.j 
One who or that which impiints or impresses ; 
•l-a printer (obs.). With quot. 1638 cf. Impriment, 

iid^9(M.&r.)Bk.Co77i.PrayerCo\ophon, The Imprinter to 
sell this Booke in Queres. 1561 'T. Norton Calvm’s hist. 
Pref. Contents, I doe pray and request the Readers that if 
they doe finde any [mistakes], they shall advertise the Im- 
printer. 1638 Rawley tr. Bacon’s Life <5- Death 421 Mala- 
cissation is wrought, by Consubstantials ; by Imprinters; 
and by Closers up. [Bacon Hist. Vitas Sf Mortis Canon 
xxvi. 443 Malacissatiofit, per Consubstantjalia, Imprimentia, 
& Occludentia,] a 1849 J. _C. Mangan Poems (1855) 333_ 
Are forty winteis such faint imprinters Of age on a thing of 
thy mould 1 

Imprinting (impiimtig), vbl, sb. [f. as prec. 
-h -ING h] The action of the verb Imprint, q.v. ; 
•[spec, printing (of books) (obs^. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 262/1 Inprentynge, hipressio. 1480 
Caxton Ckrosi. Esig, cclvii, (1482) 336 Abou te tbi.s tyme [ 1455] 
the craft of enpryntynge was first founde in Magunce in 


.Mmayne. 1568 Grafton C/ tmw. II. 637 This yere one named 
Johannes Fauscius, a Germain, first found out the noble 
science of Imprintyng in the Citie of Mentz. 1581 J. Bf,ll 
H addon's A nsTv. Osor. 480b, The singular and most excel- 
lent Art of Emprinting. 1628 in Rushw. Hist. Coil. (1659) 
I- 621 The imprinting of such as are wi itten against them, 
and in defence of the Orthodox Church, are hlndred. 

Zmpri'nting, ppL a. [-ing 2.] That imprints : 
see the verb- In quot., 'f That imprints or im- 
presses something on the mind, impressive (obs.). 

c 1592 Bacon Confer. Pleas. (1870) 12 Him that would offer 
the most pleasing object to the most imprinting sence. 
lienee f Imprimtingrly adv. Obs., impressively. 
1594 Nashe Terrors of Night Giij, To the end their 
naturall . . portions might be more imprintingly apprehended. 
Imprison (impri-z’n), V. Forms : a. 3-4 en- 
prisone, 4 enprisounne, -presone, 5 -prisoun, 
-prysone, emprisone, -otin, -presoun, 6 en- 
prison, -pryson, 6 emprison. / 3 . 5- imprison, 
(5-6 in-, 6 impryson, ympreson). [ME., a. OF. 
€ 71 -, etnprisoner (i2fh. c. in Hatz.-Darm.), mod.F. 
e 77 iprisonner, f. eti-, in- (In- 2 ) + priso 7 i Prison : 
cf. Pr. e 77 ipreisonar. It. i 77 ipngio 7 tare.'\ 

1 . t 7 -ans. To put into prison, to confine in a prison 
or other place of confinement ; to detain in custody, 
to keep in close confinement; to incarcerate. 

a. I2p7 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9521 Muche robheiie me dude 
aboute in eueiich toun, And bounde men & enprisonede, vor 
te hii finede raunson. cigba Sir Ferumb. 1181 Enprisone 
hem her wi)»-inne Iry tours, & so fier let hem lye. c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. ig Guytoga .. empresound him in [re 
castell. Ibid. x. 40 He was emprisouned in many place/. 
1568 Grafton Chro/i. II. 376 He did emprison them in 
dyverse prisons, commaundyng the jaylours to kepe them 
streyt in Irons. 1574 tr, Littleton's Te7iures 43 a, He maye 
enprison his villaine. 

p. <r 1450 R. Gloucester's Chron. (1724) 464 note (MS. 
Coll. Arms) The Kynge. .toke thisGeffray, and imprisoned 
him. 15x3 Bradshaw Si, B'^erburete i. 1599 And now into 
Egypt yonge Joseph was solde, There was inprysoned by 
a false coniectour. 1522 More De Quai. Noviss. Wks. 84/1 
In worse case be we, than those y‘ be taken & imprisoned 
for theft. 1611 Bible Acts xxii. 19 Lord, they know that 
I imprisoned [Tin DALE presoned] .. them that beleeued on 
thee. 1771 Jimius Lett. xliv. 236 They have no legal au- 
thority to imprison any man. 1845 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist. Ref. III. 621 They imprison men and women, and 
make inquisition into their faith. 

b. In more general sense: To confine, 
c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. iv, Since imprison’d in 
my mother Thou me freed’st. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 278 
She did confine thee.. Into a clouen Pyne, within which nft 
Imprison'd, thou didst painefully rem_aine A dozen yeere.s. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxi. 107 All living creatures, whilst 
they are imprisoned . . with walls, or chayns. i68a Creech 
Lucretius (1683) iv. iro As when the hindring door Im- 
prisons up the longing Eye no more. 1725 Watts Logic 
II. iv. § 6 If a Man imprison himself in his Closet, and 
employ the most exquisite Powers of Reason to find out the 
Nature of Things.^ itiSzx Keats Ode Melaticholy 19 If 
thy mistress some rich anger shows, Imprison her soft hand, 
and let her rave. i84i_ Lane Arab. Nis. I. 97 Therefore 
■will I put thee to death imprisoned in this bottle. 

2 . transf. ssiA fig. To confine, shut up : in various 
connexions, in which either the confining agent or 
cause, or the object confined, or the nature of the 
confinement, or both, are other than physical, or in 
which the object is inanimate, 

niS33 Bd. Berners Cold. Bk. M. Aurel, (1546) Nnvj, 
Thou enprysonedst my harte at thy wyndowe, 1576 Flem- 
ing Epist. 78 Alas .. that we .. should he thus im- 
prisoned in perplexities. 1613 PuHcr;;AS Pilgfdmage {1614) 
429 They have much gold, but hold it an high offence to 
imprison it. .in Chests or Treasuries. Ibid. 739 An extreame 
Fogge, as double gaxd to that Hand (uncertaine weather 
to fortifie it, or to imprison them). 2634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 5S At this time .such raine, thunder and lightning fell 
upon us, that wee were imprisoned in our Tents. 1671 
Milton Samson 8, f a prisoner chained, scarce freely draw 
The air imprisoned also. 1675 Traherne Chr. Ethics 519 
It is a gieat mistake . . so far to imprison our love to our 
selves, as to make it inconsistent with charity towards 
others. 1691 Tryon PVisd. Dictates 2 Imprison thy Tongue 
lest it imprison thee. « 1700 Dryden (J.),_ Try £0 impri.son 
the resistless wind. i8zo Keats ift. Agnes \\, The sculptured 
dead. .Emprison’d in black, purgatorial rails. 

Hence Impri’soaed ppl, a., Impri'soniug' vbl. 
sb. aca.d.ppl. a. ; Impri'soner, one who imprisons. 

1529 More Suppl. Soulys Wks. 317/2 These poore em- 
prisoned soules whome Christ . . by his precious bloude . . 
delyuered out of the lake of fyre wherln they lay bounden 
for their sinnes. c 1542 Udall in Royster D. (Shaks. Soc.) 
p.xix. None ympresonyng, noo tormentes. iSisG.Sandys 
Trav. 243 Which heates the imprisoning rockes, when hot 
it growes. 1656 Prynne Rights Ettg. Freemen 30 Any 
Levier of them [taxes], or impriboner of refusers of them. 
1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. IV. 107 The imprisoned 
officer was liberated. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Such 14 
A partial release from the imprisoning verdict, that a man’s 
philosophy is the formula of his personality. 

t Impri*S011| sh. Obs. rare. [f. prec, vb,] Im- 
prisonment. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxin. (Percy Soc.) 159 But yet 
they hoped for to have releve Of theyr imprison vvhLch did 
them so greve. 

Imprisonable (impri-z’nab’l), a. [f. prec. vb. 
+ -ABLE.] Capable of or liable to imprisomnent. 
162s Callis Stat. Sewers (1647) 133, I am of opinion that 
a person is both Fineable and Imprisonable. 1659 Rushw. 
Hist. Coll, I. 533 He said he would prove_ a free man im- 
prisonable upon command or pleasure, without, cause ex- 
pressed, to be absolutely in worse case then a villain. 



IMPRISONMENT. 

ImpriSOaBieilij (impn'z’nment). Forms; see 
Imprison. [ME. en-, emprisonemenf a. AP'. en- 
prisotmement OP". emprisomtementi^X'^'Ca 

c.), f. emprisonner to Imprison + -ment.] 

The action of imprisoning, or fact or condition of 
being imprisoned ; detention in a prison or place 
of confinement ; close or irksome confinement ; 

‘ forcible restraint within bounds ’ ; incarceration. 

a. [laga Britton i. ii. § ii Sur peyne de enprisoiinement 
et de greef raunsoun.] 13 . _A'. JS. A llii. P. 8. 46 On payne 
of enprysontnent & putlyng in stokke^. 1389 in Eng. GiMs 
(1870) s He shall] haue xiiij ci. duryng hys enpresonement, 
euery wyk. £1440 Jacob's JPell (E. E. T. S.) 93 In fals 
enprisonement, or fals qwest, or false dome. H. Bar- 

how in Greenwood Collect. Sclaund. Ani.TD i^h, I . . haue 
eiier since hene kept in most sti eight emprisonment. 

8. 1413 Proclam, in York Myst. Introd. 34 Of payne of 
forfaiture of yaire wapen and inprisonment of yaire bodys. 
1467 in Eng. GtlYs \iijo) 388 Inprisonment of hur bodyes 
at the kyngez wylle. 1513 Moke Rich. ///, Wks. 52/'i Eoi 
they would remembre their imprisonment. 3:651 Hobbes 
Levia-th. it. xxviii. 164 hnprisonment, is when a man is by 
publique Authority deprived of liberty. rySo Bukke A/. 
Bristol previous to Elect. Wks. III. 389 It is but si.x or 
.seven years since a clergyman of the name of Malony . .was 
condemned to perpetual imprisonment for exercising the 
functions of his Religion. 1817 W. Selwyn Lam Nisi 
Prius (ed. 4) II. 851 An action for false imprisonment was 
brought by a native and inhabitant of Minorca .. against 
the governor of the island. 

b. transf and Jig. See Imprison v. a . 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. 226 Into the slavishe imprison, 
ment of vice.s most detestable: yea, into that bondage it 
bnngeth them, c 1614 Sir W. More Dido ^ Aineas i. 211 
At such impresoneinent they oft, repining, Lowd bellowing 
all break out. 1670 Clarendon Contempl. Ps. in Tracis 
(1727) 611 No imprisonment so unworthy, as to be inclosed 
by our servants, by our own narrow and sordid affections. 
x^6 Kane Arct. E.vpl. II. xviii. 187 The manl^ fortitude 
with which they bore up during this painful imprisonment. 

t Impri'vacy, v. Obs. rare. [f. 1m- i + Pri- 
vacy.] trans. To place in- privacy ; to secrete. 

111670 Hacket Cent. Serm. 600 To what purpose 

doth . . Saul impri vacy himself in a cave ? 

Imprive : see Impreve. 
t Improa'cliable, a- Obs, In 6 improche* 
able. [f. Im- + Phoche v. to approach + -able.] 
Unapproachable. 

1571 Digces Paniom. r. xi. D ij b, With the ayde of two 
places to search out improcheable heightes. 

Improbability (imprpbabi-liti). [f. Improb- 
able; see -ITY. Cf. F. improbabiliti (1776).] 
The quality of being improbable ; unlikelihood. 

1598 FLORio,/?«7S3'o^[itf)]//2(!(i,improbabilitie. 1617 Mory- 
•SON I tm. II. 24s The improbabilitie of their cotnming. 1690 
Locke Hunt. Und. iv. xv. 332 But there [are] degrees., 
from the very neighbourhood of Certainty and Evidence, 
quite down to Improbabijity and Unlikeline.ss, even to 
the Coniines of Impossibility. 1749 F. Smith Yoy. Disc. 
II. 332 The sending a Person over Land, carries not the 
least .\lr of Improbability with it. i86a Heurtley in Repl. 
to Ess. Rev. 144 There is no longer any antecedent im- 
probability to be overcome. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this *, an im- 
probable circumstance ; something unlikely. 

1611 Coryat Crudities 97 It is a meere improbability, yea 
and an impossibility, that this should be the true Serpent. 
i6i*-is Bi>. Hall Contempl., O. T. v. i. It is the praise of 
omnipotencie to worke by improbabilities. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. 76 Which is to add another Improbability to all that 
have gone before. 1876 Mozlf.y Univ. Semi, v, in .q. uni- 
versal empire, .is.. a physical improbability. 

Impro'babilize, z'. rare. [f. Improbable + 
-IZE.] Irans. To render improbable. 

1820-27 BENTHAMAr/wC. JlidtC. Aw42f.Pref.Wks. 1838-43 
II. s/2 The fear of .seeing real improvement obstructed and 
even improbabilized by the creation of new offices, with 
enormous salaries attached to them. 

Improballle (imprp-bab’l), a. [ad. L. impra- 
bdbil-is, f. im- (Im- 2) Jrprobdbilis probable, likely: 
cf. F. improbable (i6ii in Cotgr.).] 

1 . Not probable ; not likely to be true ; not easy 
to believe ; unlikely. 

1598 Florid, Improbabile, that cannot be prooued, improb- 
able. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 90 They pleaded 
against the most Christian Queene, that her pretention was 
improbable. 1601 Shaks. Tmel. N. lu. iv. 141 If this were 
plaid vpon a stage now, I could condemne it as an improbable 
fiction. 1710 Steele & Addison Taller No. 234? 2 Were 
they not .so well attested, [they] would appear altogether 
improbable. 1770 Junius Lett, xxxix. 193, I think it was 
highly improbable, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xxx. 407 , 1 agree 
..in regarding the explanation as improbable. 

b. Qualifying a clause, usually introduced by it. 

1617 hloHVSON liin. 1. 30 Though it bee improbable that 

there should he any want of waters. 1674 tr. Scheffers 
Lapland 24 It is very improbable that so many Christian 
Kings should take no care of propagating their Religion. 
1790 Palev Horse Paul. Rom. i. ii It is in the highest 
degree improbable that it should have been the effect of 
contrivance and design. _ 1836 Macaulay Ess., Temple 
(1B87) 448 When two armies fight, it is not improbable that 
one of them will be very soundly beaten. Mod. That he 
will succeed is highly improbable. 

c. With complement, rare. 

_ *647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. viii. § 179 Nor was the design 
improbable to succeed. 1634-66 Ld. Orrery Parikenissa 
(1676) 241 His Love could not be more improbable of suc- 
cess than Perolla’s had been. 

• 2 . In pregnant sense : Unlikely to ‘do’, suit, etc. 

16^ Hammond On Ps. civ. 16-18 And that in the most im- 
probable soile. 
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Hence Imprcbableness, improbability. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Improbably (impr^i-babli), adv. [f. prcc. -)- 
-LV 2 .J In an impiobable manner • without likeli- 
hood. 

(U.sually qualifying the statement as a whole, and denoting 
that it is not likely to be tiue ; now chiefly in not isnprob- 
ably, an expre.ssion for ‘ with moie or less probability M 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. -xiii. 229 That he lived 
and writ in the.se parts, is not improbably collected from the 
Epistles that passed betwixt him and Artaxerxes. 1670 
Milton Hist. Eng. iil Wk.s. {1847) 504/2 Bioneth, an 
imaginary king of Britain, or duke of Cornwal, who im- 
probably sided with them against hi.s own country, a 1691 
BoYLE(J.),He speaks very improbably. ntiSoS HurdA’xd//!. 
App. (R.l, A few yeais more may, not improbably, leave 
him without one admirer. Mod. He is coming to Oxford 
soon, and may not improbably call on me. 

t I’mprobate, a.. Obs. rare~^. In 6 (-SV.) -at. 
[f. L. improbdt-us blamed, condemned, or L. im- 
prohus wicked : see -ate ^.] Wicked. 

1596 Dalrvmpi.e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 220 Thi ouch 
hi.s awne example the improbat he teached. 

timprobate, V. Obs. rare~°. [f. L. inipro- 
bdi-, ppl. stem of improbdre to disapprove, blame, 
condemn, reject, make void, f. im- (IM- 2 ) + probare 
to make good, pronounce good, approve.] irans. 

T 0 disapprove, disallow. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Improbate, to disallow, to dis- 
praise, or dislike. 

Improbation (imprebJ^-Jon). [ad. L. impro- 
batidn-em, n. of action from improbdre'. see Im- 
PEOBATEz/, Cf. F. improbaiion (1504 in Flatz.- 
Darm.j,] 

+ 1 . Disapprobation, disapproval. Obs. 

1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 225/2 He with-holds 
from answering, either in approbation, or improbation of 
something, a -JCrji Manton Semi. Ps. cxix. verse 143 Wks. 
1872 IX. 16 God discovered his approbation and improbation 
then more by temporal mercies and temporal judgments. 
1789BENTIIAM Princ. Ar^js/. Wks. 1843 L 51 The.se, if they 
call it honour, will prefix an epithet of improbation to it, 
and call it false honour. 

+ 2 . Disproof, confutation. Obs. rare (in gen. 
sense : cf. nextj. 

1331 RECORDECar/. Knmul. iv, (1556) 118 As the firste im- 
probation doth reproue the flatnes of the earth betwene 
easte and weste, . ,so this second confutation improueth the 
opinion of plainesse betwene south and north. 1637 Tom- 
linson Renou's Disp. 275 The conjecture is not worth the 
improbation. 1637 Physical Diet,, Improbaiion, di.sproving. 

13 . Sc, Law. Disproof of a writ ; an action 
brought to prove a document to be false or forged. 

c 1373 Balfour Practicks (1754) 381 Anent improbatioiin. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 122 The first is called the direct 
manor of improbation, be the witnes insert in the wreit, 
quliilk is taken to be improven. 1637 Rutherford Lett. 
(1862) I. 422 Summons of improbation to prove our charters 
of Christ to be counterfeits, are raised against poor souls. 
1732 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 15 Indicting the 
Prisoner in the Terms of the Decreet of Improbation. 1861 
W. Bell Diet. Law Scot., Improbation is the disproving 
and setting aside of writs ex yhezV probative on the grounds 
of falsehood or forgery. The form of process by which this 
is generally done^is an action of reduction-improbation. 

Impxobative (imprp-bativ), a. [f. L. impro- 
bat-, ppl. slem of improbdre Improbate v. -t- -iVE.] 

1 . Liable to improbation or disproof j not proved 
to be true or genuine. 

1754 Erskine Sc. Law (rBog) 317 Where wltnes.ses 

attest a deed without knowing the granter, and seeing him 
subscribe . . the deed is not only improbative, but such wit- 
nesses are declared accessory to forgery. 1866 Guide to 
Elgin Cathedral iv. 226 Some respect ought to be paid to 
universal tradition however improbative, 

2 . = Impeobatouy. 

1876 Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. 44 ‘ The form or 
inode of treatment', he [Dante] says, ‘is . . definitive, divi- 
sive, probative, improbative, and positive of ex.amples'. 

Improbatory (imprp- baton), a. [f. as piec. 
-h-ORT.] tiaving the function of disproving ; inik. 
Law, made in improbation or disproof of a writ. 

j8z 8 in W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. (i86i) 76 [When the 
writing has been abidden by, the record is made up] by 
ordering a condescendence of articles improbatory, and 
answers containing articles approbatory, which .shall be 
revised and accompanied with notes of pleas in law. 1861 
These articles improbatory and approbatory consist 
of articulate averments and answers . . setting forth tlie 
facts and circumstances relied on by the one party, as in- 
structing the alleged forgery or falsehood, and by the other, 
as showing the writing to lie genuine and fairly come by. 

t.Improbe. Obs. rare. [a. OF. improbe (15th 
c. in Hatz.-JDarm.), ad. L. improbus bad, "wicked, 
f. ivi- (Im- 2 ) -f probus good.J A wicked person. 

1484 Caxton Fables of jEsoP (i88g) i The malyce off the 
euylle people, and the argument off the Improbes. 

Improbity (imprp-biti). [ad. L. improbiids, 
f. improbus wicked, persistent ; cf. OF. improhiU 
(14th. c. in Godef. Compl,).'\ 

1 1 . Persistency, perseverance. Obs. or nonce-use. 

_ C1380 Wyclif Sel, Wks. II, 154 pis lastinge knock- 

ing is purging of man pat hap lyved synfully ; pis improbite 
to Pis purpos IS just tariyng of God. 1883 Atkenmum 
19 May 627 The reader who has had the improbity (in the 
untranslatable Latin sense of improbus) to follow M. Renan 
carefully. 

2 . Wickedness, want of principle or integrity. 
1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. i. I7 Persons excommunicable, 
yea and cast out for notorious improbitie. ,1695 Ld. Preston 


IMPBOQBESSIVENESS. 

Boeth.w. 198 Th.nt the exuber.wt Improbity of ill Men m.iy 
be repell’d and .dialed. 1731 Medley Kolben's Cafe (,. 
Hope I. 27 His countrymen, among whom.. all Inipiobitv 
is abhorred. 1848 Mm. Tol. ICon. i. vii. g 5 The waste <.l 
wealth OLcasioiied to .Society by luiiiian improbity. 

1 1 ‘iuprobous, «. Obs. 1 are. [i. 1 .. improb-tts 
or F. improbe y -oibS.] Wicked, uniiiinciplcd. 
Hence F l-mproboiisly m/zt., wickedly; violently. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Dhp. 295 One [niiUle] whose 
leaves are iinprobously mordacious. Ibid. 596 Alas ! the 
improbous do so impose upon us. 

t Improbration. Obs. rare. [f. Im- 1 + I ., 
probr-wn leproaeh + -ation : cf. L. exprohvdtio 
reproach, med.L. improbrds-its disgiaccful, and 
Ob', inipropcrer to reproach as shanteiul, addu’S-. 
reproaches to (wlienee peril, an (JF. imptopera- 
iion).] Kcproacli, reviling. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531] 301 They dyd leade 
the bounden . . with all . . improbr.icyons, .scl.iuiulers, l.if e 
contumelyes, 

t Improee'i’ous, a. Obs. rare- [f. l..im- 
prdcer-iis not tall + -ouK.] .So i* ImproceTity. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Impraarous, low, not l.dl, 1658 
Phillips, Improcerity, a lowne-se, want of t.illnesse. 

f Impro'creable, a. Obs. ?'are~°. [ad. I . 
imprdcreabilis that cannot be procreated.] So 
f Improcreability. (See quots.) 

1623 CocKERAM, /w/wwt/'/t’, not begotten. 1658 Piiii- 
LiPb, Iniprocrcnbility, a barrennesse, or uiiaptnessc to pio- 
create. 

Improcurabrlity. rare. [f. *improcnrahie 
(f. Im- -h PuocuRABr.nj : see -ity.j Tlie condition 
of being unprocurable. 

1876 Mrs. WHirNF.v Sights .S- Ins. II. xxxiii. 619 .Absolute 
novelty and improcural.ility elsewhere or forever. 

t Improdu'ced,///. [1.1 m-- i- ruoDreiui.J 
Not produced from anything else ; unproduced. 

1662 .Stili.ingfl. Orig. .Sner. in, ii. § 10 There will he'- 
three real imptoduced thing.s. 1692 Ray Disfol. tYorld 
(1713) 4 They make no mention of the Cieation of thi . 
Chaos, hut seem to look upon it as .self-existent and iiu- 
produced. 

Improduxible, a. rare. [f. Im- - + Proih - 
onihu.j Incapable of being produced ; unprodii- 
cible ; unfit to be produced, unpresentable. 

1704 Norris Ideal lYoild ii. viii. 381 We cannot prodm c 
them, and tlwt because they are ahsolutely improducihh*. 
1820 Cohrou Lacon I. 93 ])r. Johnson Was pronounced to 
be an improducible man by a Courtier. 

t Improduxtion. Obs. rare. [f. Im -2 h Plio- 
Duca’iON.] The condition of not having been pro- 
duced from anything else. 

_ x66a Stii.lingfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. ii. § 10 Thy eternity and 
iinproduction of matter as the passive principle of thing'. 
1678 CuDWOKTii Intell. Syst. i. iv, § 6. 197 Hermogenes and 
otlier[s]. .assert the self-existence and Iinproduction of the 
Matter. 

t Improfixience. Ohs, rare - h [f. Im- 2 + 

Proficience.] =next, 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. yU. § 7 'Bbls misplacing hath 
caused a deficience, or at least a great iniproficience in the 
Sciences. 

ImprofixieXLCy. Now rare. Also 7 in-, [f. 
Im- 2 4 Proficiency,] Lack of proficiency ; un- 
skilfulness, backwardness, 

1647 Boyle Lei, 20 Feb. in JYks. (1772) I. Life 35 The 
excellency of the Ministry, since waited on by such an im- 
proficiency, increases my presaging fears, i66t Fcltiia.m 
Resolves n. xlv. 271 The least neglect does steal us into 
improficiency and offence. 1673 0 . Walker, etc. Paraphr. 
Heb, 21 Gently taxing their neglifjence and inproficiency. 
1897 Outing (Jj. S.) XXX. 334/1 Knowing my own impru- 
ficiency, I almost feared to tempt the giant game. 

tlmprofixuous, c- Obs. rare—''-, [f. Im-- 
-pPeoficuous.] Unprofitable. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. 53 We need not doubt to take 
away and freely to coerce that impioficuous matter of h.-xir. 

t Impro'fitable, fl. Obs. Also 4-5 in- [f. 
Im- ^ + Profitable.] Not profitable, unprofitable. 

£11323 Prose Psalter lii[i]. 4 Hij ben made inprofiiable. 
1434 Misyn Mending Life x\. 124 Qw.ateuer he do, inpro- 
fetabyll &_intollerabyll it semys. 13^ Kennedy Coinpend. 
Tractive in Wod?-. Soc. Misc. (1844) ImprofTitable for 
our purpose. 1660 Shaurock Vegetables 87 Weeds, fern, 
heath, broom and other iinprontable vegetables. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Milk, The only Way to make 
a Cow dry and utterly improfitable for the Dairy, 

Hence t Impvo-fltableness, unprofitableness. 
a 1643 J. Shute Judgeni. ^ Mercy (1645) 176 Cause . . to 
wish that they had never seene your faces, because of your 
improfitablenesse. 

Improgressive (Improgre-siv), a. [Im-2 + 
Progressive.] Not progressive ; unprogressive. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (181B) 111 , 179 Improgressive 
arrangement is not method. 1817 — Siog, Lit. (1870) 222 
The immense empire of (jhina improgressive for thirty cen- 
turies, _ 1827 De Quincey PVhs. (1890] IV. 399 Cathedral 
cities in England, imperial cities without manufactures in 
Germany, are all in an improgressive condition. 

Hence Improgre'ssively adv., without making 
progress or advance ; ImpxogTe'ssiveueBS, the 
quality of being unprogressive, stationary character. 

1827-48 Hare Guesses Ser. 11. (1859) 310 The stormbeaten 
Atlantic, over which men had for ages been sailing to and 
fro almost improgressively. Ibid. 312 The other great 
scandal of philosophy, its improgressiveness, may easily be 
accounted for. 1839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 105 It is this 
alleged improKresstveness of China that startles the ima- 
gination. 



IMPROLIPIC. 
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IMPROPORTIONABLE. 


t Improli'fic, a. Obs. [f. In- + Pkolific.] 
Not prolific ; unprolific, 

ni66t Fulleh Worthies, Hartfordsh, ir. (1662) 22 Many 
Worthies, vvlp are . . either improlifick, or have Children in 
lienitorunivituperimn. 1686 Plot 234 Imperfect, 
improlific eggs, which will never produce Chicken. 

tlmproli'flcalftr. Obs. [f. 1 m - 2 + PiioLiFxcAh.] 
= prec. 

1546 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. ii. !. 50 That . . which is 
not watery and improliftcall will not conglaciate. 1656 
Blount Glosso^r,, hnprolijical, .. not apt to have issue. 

t Iiiiproli'ficate, v. Obs. [f. Im- i + Proufi- 
C'ATK zi.J trans. To render prolific, to fertilize. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii.,Nvi. 371 The inordin- 
ate longitude of the organ, .may be a mean es to improlificate 
the seed. 1650 Ibid. (ed. 2I 151 A greater difficulty, .is, how 
the sperm of the Cock iinprolificates and makes the ovall 
conception fruitfull. 

t Ilupromi'SCUOUS, a. Obs. rare. [f. L, un- 

J>romiscu-tis + -ovii.'\ Unmixecl, unmingled. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1792 T. Taylor Proclus I. 
Pissert. p. Ixxviii, The first is simple and impromiscuous. 

i' Izupro'xnpt, a. Obs. [ad. L. irnpvmpi-us, 
f. im~ (Im- + promplus ready, Prompt.] Not 
leady orpiepared; unready. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ix, So imprompt 1 so ill- 
prepared to stand the shock of it as Dr. .Slop was. 

Impromptitude (imprp-mi>litit«l). [f. Im-2 
+ Prompittube : cf. prec.] Want of promptitude 
or quickness in action ; unreadiness. 

1887 Story o/a Kiss III. xv. 267 His uncle's reproach of 
his ‘ impromptitude’ was a different thing. 
Impromptu (imprp'mi’tizl), adv., sb., adj. [ad. 
L. in promplii in readiness, at hand Impromptus 
readiness), written as one word and with the n 
changed to m before/, as in F. impromptu (Moliere, 
1659), whence also the adj. and sb. uses.] 

A. adv. Without iDreparation or premeditation ; 
off-hand, on the spur of the moment ; extempore. 

1669 Lauy Chaworth in sith Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
A|ip. V. II Mr. Elliot .. desired Mr. Titus to make some 
seises . . which he did thus, impromptu [etc.]. 1788 Burns 
Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 16 Aug., She .sometimes hits on a 
couplet or two impromptu. 1791 Boswell Johnson (18167 
I. 31 note, This was made almost impromptu. ^ 188a Farrar 
F.nrly Chr. II. 375 note, This was afterwards improved into 
the .story that he [John] wrote the whole Gospel impromptu. 

B. sb. Something composed or uttered without 
preparation or premeditation ; an extemporaneous 
composition or performance ; an improvisation. 
Also, a musical composition having the character 
of an improvisation. 

1683 D. A. A rt Ci?«wm44We must deal plainly and seriously 
with such men, waving all in prompuis and subtilities. 
id93 Drvden Juvenal Introd. (1697) 37 They were made 
and were, as the French call them. Impromptus. 
1776 Johnson Poem [title). To Mrs. Thrale, on her complet- 
ing her thirty-fifth year, an impromptu. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred ii. ix, Lady Constance . . had a variety of conclu- 
sions oil all social topics, which she threw forth . . with the 
U'cll -arranged air of an impromptu. 1880 Grove Diet. 
Mus. I. 768/z The two sets of pieces by Schubert known as 
Impromptus, .were,. notjSO entitled by him. 

C. adj, 1 . Composed or uttered without pre- 
paration or premeditation ; improvised; invented, 
produced, etc. on the spur of the moment and 
Avithout previous thought. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jaurft. France I. 240 Who would risque 
the making impromptu poems at Paris? 1830 DTsraeli 
Chas. I, III. Pref. 4, I am not fortunate in impromptu 
leplies. 1849 Thackeray Lett. Apr., 1 daresay 1 shall have 
to make an impromptu speech. 

2 . Made or done on the spur of the moment ; 
hastily made for the occasion, or converted to use 
in an emergency ; extemporized, makeshift. 

1764 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 1 . 118 
Lord North took an imprompUe dinner with us yesterday. 
1800 Mrs. Hervev Mouriray Pam. I. 67 They had a little 
impromptu ball. 1836 Miss M ulock J. Hah/axxxn. (1865) 
215 My daughter encouraged me to pay this impromptu 
\i.sit. 1872 Baker Tribut. viii. 128 We prepared an 
impromptu raft. 

Hence Impro'mptu v., to compose off-hand ; to 
improvise, extemporize. Impro'mpttiary a. = 
C. I. Impro'niptTiist, one who composes off- 
hand, an improviser. 

i8oa H. Swinburne in Courts Europe (1841) II. 334 The 
soldiers sing in the evening an endless German song, and 
the .sailor.s impromptu in Danish. 1802-12 Bentham 
Ration. Jndic. Evid. (1827I II. 2 Answers im^iromiJtuary. 
1834 Medwin Angler in. Wales I. 48 In a pelting rain, im- 
promptu'd the following epigram. 1848 Atheneenm 5 Aug. 
773 Ballast-waggons, .impromptued and filled up with seats. 
1882 Chainb. Jrnl. 742/2 Theodore Hook ..was a most prolific 
impromptuist. 1897 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXIV. 
435/1 His impromptuary deliverances. 

tlmproo'f. Obs, rare. [f. Improve zi.T, after 
prove, proof, \ 

1 . Disproof, refutation. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. ii. 145 Now secondly for 
the Elench, and use of improofe. 

2 . Reproof, rebuke, censure. 

1390 Greenwood Answ. Def. Read Prayers whole 

.Scripture i.s . . inspired of God, & profitable vnto doctrine, 
vnto inmiroof, vnto correction. 1394 Southwell M. Magd. 
P'un. Tears To Rdr., That the reader may learn to love 
without improof of purity. 

Improper (imprp'psi), a. [f. Im- 2 + Proper ; 


after F. impropre (137a in Hatz.-Darm.), L. im- 
proprius.l Not proper; the opposite of proper. 

1 . Not truly or strictly belonging to the thing 
under consideration ; not in accordance with truth, 
fact, reason, or rule; abnormal, irregular; incor- 
rect, inaccurate, erroneous, wrong. 

Formerly sometime.s without implication of blame or cen- 
sure, e.g. said of a meaning given to a word which is not the 
‘proper ’ or liteial one, but metaphorical. 

IS3Z [implied in Improperly], 1332 Huloet, Improper, 
improprius, abusiims. 1581 Marbeck Bi. 0/ Notes 877 
when the Scripture saith, that the Lord God is unchaunge- 
able, it is a pioper speach, because he is so of his owne 
nature . .When it sayth; Hee went down to see the Tower 
of Babel, then it is an improper speach. 1649 Roberts 
Clavis Bibl. Introd. iii. 42 To eate Christs flesh — to pluck 
out our right eye.. We cannot read any of the.se literally 
and propel ly .. therefore we must seek for a spiritual and 
improper .sense. 1631 Hobbes Leviaik.\n. .xxxiii. 201 Which 
to have said in the time of Joshua had been improper. lyot 
tr. Le Clerc's Prim. Fathers (1702) 87 Of which one can 
only speak in metaphorical and improper Language. 1780 
Burke Sp. Bristol previous to Elect. VIV’^. 111 . 362 It is 
not lest you should cemsure me improperly, but lest you 
should form improper opinions on matters of some moment 
to you, that I trouble you at all upon the subject. 1870 
Tyndall Led. Electr. R. Instii. 14 The conductors were 
called znwi-cA’cA'iVj, because they could not be so electrified. 
The division is improper, because if a conductor be insulated 
it can readily be electrified. 

b. Not properly so called ; Improper fraction'. 
a fraction whose numerator is greater than (or equal 
to) its denominator, and whose value is therefore 
greater than (or equal to) unity. ( F ormerly applied 
to analogous fractions in Algebra.) Improper diph- 
thong : see quot. 1826. 

1342 Recorde Gr. Aries (1375) 340 An Improper Fraction 
. .that is to saye, a fraction in forme, which in dede is greater 
than an Unit. i6to Fletcher Faithf. Shepherdess To 
Rdr., They [shepherds and shepherdesses in a Pastoral] are 
not to be adorned with any art but such improper ones as 
nature is said to bestow, as singing and poetry. 1674 J eakk 
Ariih. (1696) 44 Improper Fractions have alwayes the 
Numerator greater than the Denominator. i8ofi Hutton 
Course Math. I. 187 To Reduce an Improper Fraction to a 
Whole or Mixed Quantity. 1824 L. Murray Rug. Gram. 
(ed. 5) 1 . 36 An improper diphthong has but one of the 
vowels sounded : as, ea in eagle, oa in boat. 

2 . N ot in accordance with the nature of the case 
or the purpose in view; unsuitable, unfit, inappro- 
priate, ill-adapted. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref, 33 Rather, then, either to want a 
name, or to liatietobaseand impropre a name. 1601 R. John- 
son Kingd. (f Commw. (1603) 90 The Hungarish horse by 
nature are not improper for war, being couiagious, strong. 
1663 Boyle Occas. Ref, iv. xiii. (1848) 248 A Plain being a 
very improper place for such a purpose. 1702 Addison 
Dial. Medals ii. Misc. Wks. 1726 III. 32 [The quotation] is 
not impioper to the occasion. 1774 C. J. Phipps Poy. N. 
Pole 50 As improper to be approached as a rocky lee shore, 
1800 tr. Lagrange’s Cham, 1 . 56 Hydrogen gas is improper 
for respiration, 

3 . Not in accordancewith good manners, modesty, 
or decorum; unbecoming, unseemly; indecorous, 
indecent. Also transf. of a person. 

_ 1739 Chesterf. Lett, (ijga) I. xxxi. 108 It would be veiy 
Improper and indecent if you were to fly your kite or play 
at nine-pins while you are with Mr. Maittaire. 1776 Trial 
of Nnndoconiar zo 6 h It would be highly improper that 
their books should be wantonly subjected to curious and 
impertinent eyes. 1791 [see Improper v?]. 1849 James 

Woodman ii, It never occurred to her that there was any- 
thing improper in having them there. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 177 , 1 see single women besides myself at Verey's 
— not improper — governesses, and the like. 

t 4 . ?Not proper or peculiar to an individual; 
general, common. Obs. rare. 

[Quot. 1610 in I b is taken in this sense in recent Diets.] 

+ Improper, v.f Obs. Forms : 4-5 enpropre, 
-per, 6 empropre, -per, 6-7 impropre, 5-7 imj)ro- 
per. See also Impbopey. [ME. <?w-, empropre, app. 
repr, an AFr. *enproprier, a variant (with change of 
prefix) of OF, aproprier, ad. L. appropridre to 
Appropriate. (No OF. emproprier or improprier 
is recorded, and the med. or mod.L. impropridre 
is cited by Du Cange only from English docu- 
ments, and is presumably a latinization of the AFr. 
or Eng. word, though, in form, immediately f. L. 
in (In- into +propri-tis own, private.) In Eng. 
apropre, Approfke, was in earlier use, app. with 
the same sense. The variant Imfeopry corresponds 
to apropry,'] 

1 . trans. To assign as a proper or private posses- 
sion, to appropriate ; = Impropriate v. i. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (t88o) 81 But bohejjes ben enproprid to 
god. i486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. Bij, 'That is to hym im- 
properid bi lawe of annys. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 441 
He also had enproperyd vnto hym dyuerse wardys belong- 
ynge to the Kynge. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 152 
Persones.. whose lyfe is aboue other impropered to contem- 
placyon. 1337 North Gueuara's Diall Pr, 82 a, He that 
empropereth to him selfe that, whiche oughte to be conrmon 
to al, is to be blamed of god, and hated of men. 1365 Jewel 
Repl. Harding (1611) 383 If he would in like maner im- 
proper, and inclose the Sun beames, to comfort the rich. 
1642 [? Bp. Hall] Mod. Confut. Animadv. iii. 6, I have 
alwayes resolved that neither person nor cause shall improper 
me, further than they are good. [Cf. Milton Apol. Sm. lii.] 

2. Eccl. Law. = Impropriate v. 2. 

1528 Lett. Suppress. Monast, (Camden) 2 To unite, annex, 


and improper the same unto the church of Saint Peters in 
Ipiswiche. 1329 More Snppl. Soulys Wks. 333/1 Many an 
abbey . . haue the great parte therof in benefices geuen in 
and empropred vnto them. 1345 Brinklow ContpL 27 b, 
Parsonage.s and vicarages, which were . . impropryd vnto 
them. x6oi F. Godwin A/j. of Eng. 304 He impropied vnto 
our church the parsonage of Buckland Abbatis. 

t Improper, v.'t- Obs. nome-wd, [f. Improper 
a.] intr. To behave improperly. 

1791 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) IH- 43 ®i f foo old to 
be improper and you aie too modest to be impropered to. 

t Xmpro'perate, Obs. rai-e ~ °. [f. ppl. 
stem of late L. improperdre to taunt, upbraid 
(Vulgate and Petronius), It. improperdre ‘to vp- 
braid, to twit’ (Florio), OF. improperer', cf. late 
L. improperium opprobiium, reproach (Heb. xi. 26, 
in Vulg.).] tratzs. To reproach, upbraid. 

1623 CocKFRAM, Improperate, toreproch. 1636 in Blount. 

t Impro'perate, Obs. rare~'^. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. tznproperdre.^ intr. To hasten in. 

1636 Blount Gtossogr., Improperate,. .also to make haste 
to go in. 

_ tlmpropera’tioul. Obs. [n. of action (prob. 
in OF.) from late L. improperdre, OF. improperer ; 
see Improperate z/.iJ The action of upbraiding 
or reviling ; a reproach, taunt. 

1302 Ord, Crysten Men (W. de W. 1505) 11. ix. 112 Two 
other membres that is debates & impioperacyons. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W. 1531) 304 b. False contnmele.s, 
blasphemes, & improperacyons. 1603 Holland AArian/s’s 
Mor. 123s That improperation and .slander that went of ' 
him. 1643 Sir T. Brownk Relig. Med, i. § 3 Omitting 
those Improperations, and Terms of Sciiriility betwixt us. 

t Impropera'tion Obs. Erroneous form 
for Impropriation, after Improper v.t 

1336 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721*1. App. lx.xix. 187 At the 
time of the improperation. 1530 hKVFRSei-m. Paul's Cross 
Evj, Nothynge is so papystycall as improperacions of 
benefices be. 1624 Donne Serin, xlvi. 466 This is an Im- 
properation without Sacrilege, .to make God mine owne. 

t Impropera'tion. ii. Obs. rare- [n. of ac- 
tion from Improperate v.^] A hastening in. 

1638 Phillips, Improperation, a making haste. 

Improperly (imprp'psrli), adv. [f. Improper 
a. + -ly 2. 

The instance from Gower stands alone in date; the word, 
like its adj. Improper, coming into general use in the i6th c. 
But properly is common fiom c 1225. The corresp. F. adv. 
improprement occurs in Oresme (14th c.;.] 

In an improper manner; wrongly, inconectly, 
unsuitably, unbecomingly. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 21 The world as of his propre kynde 
Was euere vntrewe and as )?e blynde Improprelich he 
deinek fame. _ 1331 Elyot Gor. i. xxv, Modestie : whiche 
worde nat beinge knowen in the englisshe tonge, . . they im- 
proprely named this vertue descretion. 1377 ir. Bulltuger’s 
Decades (1392) 463 Justification is properly attributed to the 
reconciling righteousnesse through Christ Jesus, suid is im- 
properly ascribed to the obeying righteousnes, or righteous- 
nes of obedience. 1661-98 South iiermAll. 6 Merit, which 
we may not improperly define ‘ A Right to receive some 
good upon the score of some good done’. 1776 Trial of 
Nundocomargjit The seal of Bollakey Doss was improperly 
made use of. 1879 Cassell’s Teclm. Ednc.'^x. 339/2 The 
heroic Jeanne Dare (commonly but improperly wiitten 
d’Arc). 1885 Law. Rep, 29 Ch. Div. 454 The lease, .has been 
by mistake improperly drawn. 

ImprO’peruess. rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being improper ; impropriety. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. viii. (1627) no For the improper- 
ne.sse of the phrase in our speech. Blind Guide 

i. 13 Faine to . . snarle at the seeming impropernesse of a 
word. 1693 S. Lobe Let. Dr. Bates n The Improperness of 
Calling ( 3 od Creditor, and Sin Debts otherwise than Meta- 
phorically. 

t Impro'perty. Obs, rare. [f. Improper a. -i- 

-TY cL propezly.'] — iMPROPRiETr. 

133s Sherry Treat. Fig. Gram, 4- Rhet. 6 b, Impropertie, 
when a worde is brought into the talke hauing nothyng at 
al his owne proper signification. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
avja, Ordering each part thereof, proper to its paiticular 
use, shunning all improperties. 

t ImprO'pery. Obs. [ad. L. improperium re- 
proach, opprobrium ; cf. F. improperie ; see Impbo- 
PERATE w.i] Reproach, upbraiding, 

134* Becon Pativw. Prayer ii. B vij b, Sara . . desyrynge 
to be delyuered from, the impropery & imbraydyng . . of a 
certayne default. 

t Impropi'tious, a. Obs. rare. [f. Im-2 -f- 
Propitious. Cf. F. impropice (isth c. in Littre).] 
Not propitious ; unfavourable, unpropitious. 

1638 WoTTON in Relig. (1672) 574 , 1 am sorry to hear., that 
your dreams were impropitious 

t Impropo’rtion. Also 5 in-. [Im- 2 .] 

Want of proportion, disproportion. 

c 1430 Lydc. & Burgh Secrees 1675 Yif. .Ony evil humours 
Of qualitees gendre by in-proporcyon In the hed. 1604 T. 
Wright Passions in. lii. 91 If there be but one eye. .out of 
square, .the first thing almost we marke,is the improportion 
or diaquaring of that part. 1675 Burthogge Causa Dei 12 
The seeming improportion of Infinite and Eternal Punish- 
ment.s to Finite Transgressions. 

flmpropoTtionable, a. Obs. [f. Im- 2.] 

Not proportionable; = Impbopobtionatb. 

1599 B. JONSON Cyntlita's Rev. i. iii, [If she] could have 
dar’d so improportionable and abrupt a digression. i6ax 
Sanderson I. aioProfits improportionable to the pains 
and dangers men must undergo in them. x66x Grand 
Debatezxg Forcing the. .Liturgy, and Ceremonies, and that 
by improportionable penalties. 

80 - a 
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IMPBOSPEBITY. 


't' Impropo'rtioual, a. Oh. [f. Im- 2 + Pro- 

I'ORTIONAIi «.] =I]exl. 

1625 T. Cbmjfurd Hist. Uitiv, Edinl, (isos') §5 A num'ber 
improportional to the numher of students, which in many 
years exceeded 16 score. 1784-98 in Led. Paint, v, (1848) 
203 The apparent objects in pictures .should appear_ neither 
improportional nor deformed, on account of the distances 
and heights of the objects painted. 

+ Impropo'rtionate, a. Oh. [f. Iii- 2 + 
Proportionate a.] Not proportionate, out of pro- 
portion, disproportionate. 

1581 Mui.caster /’ wzjfzws.xxxvn. (1887) 146 To distribute 
their multitude to the best and easiest proportion of their 
owne state : which otherwise improportionate would breade 
an aposteme. 1652 Gaule Magadrom. 172 Acting and 
effecting at an improportionate distance, J. Sm ith 

Old Age (ed. z) 59 The Cavity is improportionate to the 
head of the humerus. 

t Impropcrtioned, ppl^ a. Oh. [f. Im- 2 4. 

Proportioned///. «.] Disproportionecl ; =!prec. 

1656 J EANES Mixt. Schol. Din. 40 Cogiioscitive powers . . 
that can never reach spiritual substances, for they are impro- 
portioned unto it. 

Impropriate (impr^u-pii v. [f. ppl. stem 
of med. or mod.L. impropriare : see Improper y.l 
and cf. Appropriate v.] 

'1*1. trans. To make proper or peculiar some 
person or thing ; lo make one’s (or some one’s) 
own ; to appropriate. Oh. 

1367 Drant Horace, Ep. To Rdr. * vj, To impropriate it 
to me it were neither honestye, nor wysedom. 1612 T. 
Taylor Cotuni. Tiius i. 3 In that period of time, which the 
wisdome of God hath_ impropriated unto them.. 1651 
Hobbes Z.i?t/tV!r/t. iv. xlvi. 378 They.. that impropriate the 
Preaching of the Gospell to one certain Order of men. 1672 
Marvell Reh. Tra7isp. 1 . 279 In this imprudent and 
nauseous discourse, you have all along appropriated or 
impropriated all the Loyalty from the Nobility, the Gentry 
and the Commonalty, and dedicated it to the Church. 1703 
Mbs. Centlivre Stolen Heiress n. The venerable man to 
whom this goodly mansion is impropriated. 

■flo. With inverted construction: To instal (a 
person) as proprietor. Const, into. Oh. rare. 

1627-77 Fcltham Resolves 11. iii. 164 To impropriate my j 
self into that which is not mine. 1 

2. spec. To annex (an ecclesiastical benefice) to 
a corporation or person, as their corporate or pri- 
vate property ; esp. b. (in later use) to place tithes 
or ecclesiastical property in lay hands. 

Impropriate was in early use applied to the annexation of 
the tithes of a benefice to a religious house ; at the Reforma- 
tion most of these impropriations passed into lay hands, so 
that the word came to be specially associated with the lay 
possession of tithes, the synonym aJ>propriate being subse- 
quently taken to designate the original sense (with a covert 
allusion to the adjs. appropriate and improper) : see Im- 
tropriation I. 

1538 Lelano Itin, 1 . 41 Robert Sun to Hilbert Lacy 
impropriate booth this Hospital and S. Clementes yn the 
Castelle. . to the new Priorie. 1587 Flissting Contn. Holin- 
shed III. 1 302/1 The patronage and lordship of Woodburie 
. . he gave and impropriated unto the vicars chorall of liis 
church. 

b. 1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage a. vii. 113 Of nine thousand 
two hundred eighty and foure parishes in England . . 
three thousand eight hundred fortie five weie (as it is 
properly termed) impropriated. 1697 C. Leslie Snake in 
Grass (ed. 2) 265 To maintain the Sacrilegious Impropria- 
tions which the Pope had made of theTythes of the Secular 
Clergy, to endow their Monasteries ; which Hen. VIII. 
instead of Restoring, did yet more Sacrilegiously Impro- 
priate to the Laity. rSzy, i860 [see Improi'Riated]. 

Impropriate (impr^u-priiirt), ppl. a. [ad. med. 
or mod.L. impropridt-us, pa. pple. of impropriare \ 
see prec. vb.] 

1, Appropriated to some particular person or per- 
sons. ? Oh. 

m6oo Hooker Serm. jpude 17-21 § 19 Look upon Israel, 

. . to whom, .the promises of Christ were made impropriate, 
1612 T. Taylor Comm. Tiins i. i ,A grace impropriate to 
the elect. 1706 De Foe Jure Div. v. 8 If we dislike his 
Law, We mu.st from his impropriate Lands withdraw. 

2. Spec. Of a benefice or its revenues : = Impro- 
prtated 2. (.See Impropriate v. 2.) 

_ 1538 Leland liin. IV. 71 The Personage of Aulcaster is 
impropriate to Aulcesjer Priory. 1353 Act 2^3 Phil, ^ 
Mary c. 4 § 7 Rectories Personages and Benefices impro- 
pryate. 1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 66 The plaintiff 
Sr Edward Leech holdeth the tythes of the parsonage im- 
propriate of Chesterfield, which tythe,s the Vicar of Chester- 
field claymed to hold by an auncient composition. 1707 
J. Chamberlavne Brit. i. i. 3 Hereof 3845 [parishes] 
are Churches impropriate, i. e. in Lay-Hands, where Lay-men 
receive the Tythes ; or Appropriate, i e. annexed to Church- 
Dignities. 1850 Ht. Martineau Hist. Peace w. ix. II. 114 
There were different kinds of tithes— the vicarial, rectorial, 
and impropriate. 1889 Land Agent's Rec. 6 Apr. 317 , 1 pay 
the impropriate tithes as well. 

Ixupro'priated, ///. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ed i ,] 

1. Appropriated to some person or thing. ? Oh. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. i, 21 Italy was called so of Italus, a 

King m Sicily. -..The more impropriated names were 
Hesperia, because it is situate under the evening starre 
Hesperus : Latmm..and .ffinotria in regard of [etc.]. 

2. Of a benefice or tithes ; Annexed to a corpora- 
tion or held by a lay impropriator : see Imero- 
RRiATE V. 2, Impropriation i. 

1661 Bramhall ^ust Vind. iii. 37 Why did they not 
restore the appropriated, (or, as we call them truely, impro- 
priated tythes) to the Incumbents and lawful owners? 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) II. viii. 66 A project of restor- 


ing all impropriated hereditaments to the church. 1860 
Froude Hist. Eng. V. 355 The estates of the bishopric of 
Winchester were transferred to the crown in e.xchange for a 
few impropriated rectories. 

t b. Of a pel sou; Provided with an impropria- 
tion. Obs. rare. 

?i53S Bygod Treat. Impropr, Benejfyces B.xi, Nowe my 
mai.sters impropriated or improper maisters . . bane nat you 
..dystroyed the.se holy and godly prouysyons, made for the 
raayntenance of goddes holy word. 

Hence Impro'priatedly adv., by appropriation. 
1847 R- Hamilton Disf. Sabbath iii. (1848) 64 Eveiy 
thing that can enter into the category of Christianity is 
impropriatedly his. 

Impropriation (imprJupri,^i-j 3 n). [n. of 
action from Impropriate v. : see -ation.] 

1. The action of impropriating; the annexation 
of a benefice or its revenues to a corporation, office, 
or individual, esp. b. (in later use) to a lay cor- 
poration or a lay proprietor. 

By i7-i8th c. law writers distinguished from appropria. 
iioii ; see quot. 1708, and ArpRORRiATioN 2. Although the 
distinction has app. no etymological or hLslorical basis (cf. 
etymology of Improper v.i), the assignment of a benefice to 
a monastic house, and to a layman, being alike called im- 
propriation in the i6th c., the later usage ha.s been to 
restrict impropriation ta the lay proprietorship of tithes or 
other ecclesiastical revenues. 

? 153s Bygod (title) A treatyse concernynge impropriations 
of benefyees. 1549 Latimer 6th Serin, be/. Edw. VI 
(Arb.) 168 Wyth impropriacions he [the Devil] hath turned 
preachynge in to priuate Masses. 1373-83 Ann. Sandvs 
Serm. (Parker Soc.) 45 Rome hath robbed Christ of his 
honour, and by impropriations given his patrimony to idle 
fat monks to feed upon. t66o R. Coke Posucr <V Subj. 215 
If the Pope did give Abbots and Priors power, being Eccle- 
siastical persons, to make divers Impropriations to their 
benefit, the King will take a power to take them all away, 
and convert them into Lay-fees, and incorporate them , . into 
particular mens estates. *697 [see Improi’riate v. 2 b]. 

b. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. (i65_t) 64 
No impropriations, no lay patrons of church livings. 
1708 Tenues de la Ley 396 Impropriation is properly so 
called, when the Advowson is in the Hands of a_ Lay- 
man, and Appropriation, when in the Hands of a Bishop, 
College, &c. 1741 Richardson /' rtPKr/a (1B24) I. xxxii. 318 
A bill for restoring to it [the church] all that it had lost by 
Impropriations and other secularizations. 1868 J. H. Blunt 
Ref. Ch. Eng. I. 25 note. Impropriations are the alienation 
of tithes to laymen. 

b. The proprietorship conveyed by this action. 

_ 1631 ^yEEVF.R Anc. Fun. Mon. 356 The Churches . . were 
impropriated to the Deane.. by diuers Bishops; the Impro- 
priations whereof were theirs at that time. 1849 Stovisl 
Introd. Caime's ‘ Necessl tio An impre.ssion .. that, by 
appealing to the benevolence of individuals, the impropria- 
tions of chutch livings might be purchased and put in trust 
for the use of such ministers as they might approve. 

c. An impropriated benefice; a living, tithes, 
etc., held by a religious house, or (in later use) 
by a layman or lay corporation. 

1378 in Neal Hist. Purit. (1732) I. 367 Besides the im- 
propriations in our shire. 1389 CootEVt. A dmon. 78 Those 
la wes. .whereby Impropriations and Patronages stande as 
mens lawfull possession and heritage. 1^5 T. Ryves 
Vicar’s Plea (1620) 98 The parsonages weie heretofore., 
granted to the Monkes in proprios vsus from whence they 
haue their name of Impropriations, a 1661 Fuller IVorthies 
(1840) II. 292 An impropriation which the Lord Gray of 
Wilton.. restorea to the Church, 1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. 
(1806I IV. Hi. 105 Certain zealots had erected them.selv'es 
into a society for buying in of impropriations, and transfer- 
ing them to the church. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. 
Northleec/i, A free grammar-school, endowed with the 
impropriation of Chedworth, worth 8oi. a-year. 1861 
T ULLOCH Eng. Purit. 1 . 32 It required . . that impropriations 
annexed to bishoprics and colleges be converted into regular 
rectorial livings. 

L 2. gen. The action of making proper or pecu- 
liar to some person or thing ; appropriation ; in 
quot. 1614 , ‘exclusive possession’ (Todd). Obs. 

1611 Loe Bliss of Br. Beauty (1614) 29 (T.) The Gnos- 
ticks had, as tliey deemed, the impropriation of all divine 
knowledge. 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 266 Is the Impro- 
priation of some rich Beauty thy Designe? 1728 Sir J. 
Browne Ess. Trade (1720) 48 When. .either their own Ex- 
travagance, or the general Impropriation of Things reduc’d 
any to Want, they hired themselves out to Labour. 

t b. Something appropriated to a pi ivate owner ; 
a property. Obs. 

1631 Hobbes Govt. 4- Soc. Ep. Ded., What Nature at first 
laid forth in common, men did afterwards distribute into 
severall Impropriations. 1631 Cleveland Poems 7, I will 
never be your Impropriation. 

3. The action ot taking in the * proper’ or literal 
sense, nonce-use. 


1025 C.0LEFIDGE iceji. ti84B) 1. 257 I he impropri 
tion of this metaphor— (that is, the taking it literallyi. 

Impropriator (imprffu-priETai). [agent-n. 
L. form, from med. or mod.L. impropriare or Ij 

PBOPRIATE W.] 

1. One to whom a benefice is impropriated ; es 
=~lay impropriator, a layman in possession of 
living or its revenues. 

i6z2 T. ^ott Belg, Pismire 27 The irreligious Impr 
priators, who prey vpon Church and State. 1633 Pagi 
UirisHan^. 229 The exaini)le of the Kings, Colledat 
iSisnopSj Cean and Chapters giveth impropriators no alio 
ance at al. 1693 Kennett Par. Antiq. fx. 80 Upon tl 
pra/ise depends the custom., of the Rector or Impropriat 
maintaining the Chancel. 1794 Godwin miliantsix. 
Mr, Tyrrelj by the tenure of his manor, was impropriator 
the great tithes. 1B68 Milman St. Paul's xi. 273 A lar, 


portion of the tithes, .had been alienated to the Crown, .or 
to lay impropriator.s. 

t2. ge?t. One to whom anything is appropriated, 
a proprietor, owner; one who appropiiates or ai- 
rogates something to hiiii'aclf. Oh. rare. 

1631 Bkathwait Eug. Geuihw. {1641) 283 Att not tlioii.. 
a Robber, who has 1 CLcived goods as a steward or dispenser ; 
and entiilest tliy selfc tiie impropriator or owner ? 1660 1'.. 
Martin His Opinion ii. (1662) 23, I slionld comlemn any 
man. .foi a mo.st unconscionable Incloser and Impropriuior, 
that should take upon himseli to give aiiotlier leave to speak, 
or write this or the like, which is as common fur every one 
as the Air which wec_breathe. 

Impropriatrix (impn 7 “ipriir''Mriks). [fern, in 
L. font! of prec.: see -trix.J A female impio- 
priator ; a woman who holds a benefice. 

1774 Gartan Inelos. Act 5 The said Jane Cooke, Impro- 
priatiix of the said rectory. 1801 H. Gwili.im Coll. rap. 
'lithes 1620 Upon a second trial a verdict was found lot 
the impropriatnx. 

+ Impropri'etary. Oh. rare. [A raoclilica- 
tion of tJie earlier ARRRni’RJET.viiy, confoimcd in 
the prefix to LuPRoruiATK, -atok, etc.j ■= Impro- 
priator I. 

1637 Humi'HHEY tr. St. A mbrosc Ep, ded., Your emievours 
. .to induce some improprietaries. . to an enlargement of my 
poore maintenance. 

Impropriety (impmiproi'eti). [ad. F. im- 
/rt/; 7 t‘/tf (Calvin, 1560 ), or its source L. itiipro- 
prietas, f. i/npropri-uslmnMVV.v.a. ; cf. i’uoruiJ'.TV.j 

1. The quality of being impioper. a. Want of 
accordance uitli the nature of tlie thing, or vvitli 
reason or rule ; incorrectness, erroneousnesb, inac- 
curacy. 

i6ti Florio, Improprieta, improprictie. *612 Dhaytic; 
Poly-olb. ii. The pfaine truth (a.s wordes may ccrtilie yum 
eyes, .sailing all impropriety of obieco i.s that in the l*ool<- 
are seated three Isle.s. 1646 Sir T. Browne hp. in. 
iv. 114 Then which words there can be none plainer, tioi 
more evidently discover the iiiipioprietie of this appellaiuiii. 
1776 Adam Smith tV. jV. iv. ix. 0869) II. 259 The lollowliig 
observations may serve to sliow tlie impropriety of tins 
representation. 1843 Mill Logic i- ii. [j 4 We may there- 
foie say, without impropriety, that the quality foiins p.irt ol 
its signification. 

b. W ant of accordance with the purpose in view ; 
unsuitahleness, unfitness, inappropriateness, 

1697 Luttrell Brie/Rel. (18^7) IV. 316 Tlieie appearet! 
near 20 of the colleclgcof physiiians to shew the impiopiiciy 
of the medicine. 1774 C. J. Pmi'i'S Voy. N Pole via 'Itn- 
impropriety of the common prot ess of distillation. _ 1875 
Jowett /Vn/n (ed. 2) I. 234 'I’lie impropriety of holding .t 
public discussion with such men. 

c. Want of accordance with good manneis or de- 
corum ; unbecomingness, unseemliness, indecency ; 
morally improper conduct. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 174 r 13 , 1 was convinced ,ol‘ 
the impiopriety of my conduct. 1828 Scon" P. M. Perth 
i.x, I'he liLeiise and impropriety of the Duke of Rothsay'. 
conduct was the more reprehensible in the public view, that 
he was a married person. 1884 Times Rep. l.I. 347, .■ 
The defendants obtained the pioperty by misconduct, fraud, 
and impropriety. 

2. with an and pi, Aiv instance of improper 
language, conduct, etc. ; a breach of propriety. 

a 1674 Clarendon Hist, Reb. xiv. § 66 They had made 
themselves merry with some improprieties in the French. 
1683 Stillingfl. Oi-ig, Brit, v. 283 We are not bound i j 
follow any modern Writers in their Impiopiieties. 1755 
Johnson Diet. Pref. r 6 Every l.Tiignage Ims likewise its 
improprieties and absurdities, which it i.s the duty of tlu; 
lexicographer to correct or pioscribe. 183* Cahi.vlic in 
Froude Life (1882) II. 229 How often do we find a coiiduLt 
defaced by many a moral impropriety! i 388 J. Inglis 
Tent Life Tigerland 185 Guilty of some terrible impro- 
priety. 

I [Impropriety 2, in Sirype, liy a misreading of 
impropriate, app. after propriety = property. 

1721 Strype Ecct.Mem.lll x.x.xiv. 268 Rectories, parson- 
ages, benefices, improprieties, glebe-lands, tithes. (The 
original document has ‘ Beneficis impropryate’: see Impro- 
priate ppl. a. 2, quot. 1555.)] 

t Impro'prious, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. impro- 
pri-us Improper + -ous.l ? Lacking a proper fomr 
of its own. 

1688 R. Holme A rmoury i. 12 Till the receiving of such 
forms wemust account them as rude and improprious things. 

tlmpro-pry, -rie, v. Oh. [Of the same- 
origin as impropre, IMPROPER v.T- : cf. the parallel 
apropn, apropiye, under Appropre v.] trans. To 
appropriate, impropriate. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1331) 33 The partes of mannes body 
hath not theyr offyee Tor them selfe onely improp^ed, but 
for tlie common weie of the hole body. 1533 Cranmer 
Let. Cronnvell 2 Nov. in Whs. tParkev Soc.l 11 . 313 That 
I, pretending title to .. certain lands in Denham latejy 
belonging to the house of Davyngton, and my brother in 
like manner to the benefice sometime impropried to the same. 
** 57 ^ Jewel Ok 2 Thess. (i6n) 114 Hee hath inipropiied 
the whole kingdome of Purgatorie to himselfe, and hath 
made it more gainefull than heauen and earth. 

t Improspe’rity. Obs. Also 6-7 in-. [f.L. 

improsper (,see next) -i- -ITY : cf. prosperUyl\ "VVant 
of, or the opposite of, prosperity ; bad fortune, ill 
success, adversity ; unprosperonsness. 

152& Lyndesay Dreme 848 Than quharein lyis Our inpros- 
peritie ? 1634-61 Feltham Resolves ii. xxxv. 234 God hath 
pronounc't an inprosperity to wickedness. 1660 Gauden 
Anal. Covenant 7 What improsperities, disorders, .. wars, 
spoils, and bloodshed. 2722 Wollaston Relig. Hat.v, 107 
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IMPEOVB. 


The proisperUy or improsperity of a man . . does not intirely 
depend upon his own prudence or imprudence. 

t Impro'sperous, a. Obs. [f. L. improspei 
unfoitunate (f. im- (Im- 2) -^prosper favourable, 
j)rosperoub) + -odS.] 

1 . Not prosperous or thriving ; unfortunate, un- 
lucky, unsuccessful, (Of peisons, enterprises, etc.) 

1^2 \Varni:r Alb. Eiig. xu. Ixxiv, Ah, faKed Matches, 
finished hi the wrong of Others, might, By still iniprosper- 
ous Presidents, deteire from wionging Kiglit. 1634 W. 
Tirwhyt tr, Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 168 That he no longer 
iinploy those improsperous peisons. 1727 Bradley ?am. 
Did. s. V. B'enccs, The improsperous Condition of Wood- 
land and Plantations. 1829 T. L. Peacock blisfoH. Elphin 
viii. log The household of Elphin was sufficiently iinpros- 
perouB during the absence of its chief. 

2 . Of fortune, etc. : Adveise to prosperity, im- 
propitious. 

*598 Grenf.wey Tacitus, Aim. (1603I 70 As fortune was 
favourable to Augustus in government of state, .so in house- 
hold matters unluckie and improsperous. 1603 Sir C. Hey- 
DON ytut. Astral, ii. loi The action of the starres . . became 
vnluckie and improsperous. a 1656 Hales Gohi. Rem. ii688i 
62 Bring upon them some improsperous Disease. 

Hence f Impro sperouslyrzu^z^.; 'f'lmpro'sper- 
ousuess. 

1594 Drayton Matilda 598 Thus like a rose. .The with'r- 
ing leaves impros’prourily doth cast. 1647 Hammond Power 
of Keys iii. 39 The impiosperousnesse of the cause of late 
in this kingdome hath moved some of them. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man xii. § 9. 95 The strange improsperousness of ill 
gotten estates, a 1691 Boyle (J.), This expeiiment has 
been hut very impiosperously attempted. 

Improvability (impr?ivabi*liti). Also im- 
proveability. [b Improvable a.‘^ : see -ity.] 
= Improvableness. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. if- Scot. 180 Since Great Britain 
has not yet come near to the nltiinainm of its improve- 
ability. 1813 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 194 One of 
the questions . . was on the improvability of the human 
mind. 1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. i. v. (1879) 205 The ex- 
traordinary improvability of the Perceptive faculty. 

't" Impro'vable, Obs. rare. Also improve- 
able. [f. Improve v. 1 -i- -able.] Cajoable of being 
disproved or refuted ; to be censured or condemned. 

1604 N. D, ■^rdPt. Three Convers. Eug. 411 They were 
.a.shamed to bring forth so improueable a testimony. 1713 
Warder True Amazons 17 His Brain . . hath biought forth 
these improvable Maggots into the Woild. 

Iwiprovable (impr^i'vab’l), a.'^ Also im- 
proveabla. [f. Improve v.'^ -f -able.] Capable 
of being improved ; susceptible of improvement. 

1 . Capable of being turned to profit or account ; 
that may be taken advantage of, or used profitably ; 
serviceable. Now rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. xii. 338 The assaye.s of 
weaker heads affords oftentimes improveable hints ujito 
better. 1665 Boyle Qccas. Rejl. v. v. 11848) 314 , 1 think it a 
less improvable Prerogative, to be able to coyn any Metal 
into mony, or call it in at pleasure. 1692 W. .Sherlock Fut. 
yudgein. 316 Every thing that is impioveable to the service 
and glory of God, is a talent, a 1734 North Z.zw« (1826) 
II. 8 Finding this project of a penny-post turn out so well, 
and apparently impiovable. 1799 Southey Lett. {1856) I. 
74 When I go over the houses I shall see how improvable 
they are. 

2 . Of land (orig. a specific use of i, passing into 
sense 3); Capable of being pi ofitably cultivated ; 
adapted for cultivation ; capable of being made 
better or more productive by cultivation. 

1659 Genii. C ailing 27 Though a rich, yet still .such 
an improvable Soil, as will encourage and reward his Hus- 
bandry. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 72 All the 
Land improvable for such Uses, being already taken up. 
1701 Land, Gaz. No. 3720/4 The Preraiises (which are very 
Improvable by Limestone on the Place). 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. S49 T 3 , 1 have got a fine spread of improveable 
lands. 1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 245 After all, im- 
proveable is an indefinite term ; and the last generation 
thought many spots unworthy of culture, which we now see 
converted into good arable land. i>i3 6. Edwards Meas. 
True Pol. 25 The improveable land of the whole Kingdom, 

3 . Capable of being made better; that may be 
brought into a higher or more desirable condition. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig Man. i. ii- 68 With Moral prin- 
ciples inherent in his N ature, and improvable by the exercise 
of his Faculties. 171* W. Rogers Voy. App. 56 Maps and 
Sea-Draughts are always improvable. _ a 1716 South Serm, 
(1717) IV. 81 Here is indeed something improveable into 
a bright and a noble Perfection. 1870 Black Kilmeny 
284 , 1 should not offer you the advice if I did not think you 
were improvable. 

Hence Impro-vably a., in a manner that admits 
of improvement, 

175s in Johnson. »8r8 in Todd, and in mod. Diets. 
Improvatoleness (imprwvab’lnes). [f.prec. 
■P -NEsa.J The quality of being improvable ; 
capacity or susceptibility of improvement. 

1652 Blithe {.title) The English Improver Improved .. 
discovering the Improveableness of all Lands, a 1660 Ham- 
mond IVks. I. 479 (R.) The Romish doctrines of the improv- 
ableness of attrition into contrition, by the priest’s aid. 1878 
Miirlev Diderot i. 8 Active faith in the improvableness of 
institutions. 

Impro'vatory, a, nonce-wa. [irreg. f. Improve 
». 2 , after confirmatory, etc.] Of improving natuie 
or tendency. 

183s New Monthly Mag. XLV. 298 Three or four hundred 
letters, .hortatory, dehortatory, expostulatory, improvatory, 
and exclamatory 1 


+ Improve, Obs. Also (6 emprove), 6-7 
improove. [a, OF. intpi over, F. improiiver 
(Oresme, 14th c.), ad. L. improbare to condemn, 
reject, disappiove, f. iviprobtis bad : cf, probdre to 
make good, 1 . probus good.] 

1 . irans. To piove to be wrong; to disprove, 
refute, confute (a statement, etc., or a person). 

c 144.9 Pecock Rejyr. i. xiii. 70 For to improueand reproue 
the seid fiiste opinioun. 1331 Tindale Exp. i fohn (1537) 
8 Ve .se .. how we iiaue manifestly improued the ypo- 
crites in an bundieth textes. 1554 Bradford Semt. etc. 
(Parker Soc.) 91 Things which I have here brought forth to 
improve transubstantiation. 1581 J. Bell N addon’s Anssu. 
Osor. 87 Whose doctrine when hee could by no meanes 
emprove, he rushed upon him like a Jolye Sycophaunte, with 
slaundeis and reproches. 1606-10 R. Field Hist. Ch. 
(1628 359 This we deny, and will in due place improve their 
enor therein. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 336 A false 
Axiome is improoved two wayes. 

2 . To disapprove as bad ; to disallow ; to re- 
piove, rebuke; to blame, censure, condemn, 

1526 Tindale 2 Tim. iii 16 All scripture geven by in- 
spiracioii of god is proffitable to teache, to improve, to 
informe. 1546 Bale Eng. Votaries 8 They haue improued 
that doctryne and taught the contrarye. 1551 Robinson 
Ir. More's Utop. i. (Arb.) 54 When they had improued and 
disallowed my sayinges. 1560 Abp. Parker Corr. (Parker 
Soc.) 130 We trust your gracious zeal towards Christs reli- 
gion will not impiove our doings. 1615 Bedwell Mohatn. 
Imp. II. § This the Astronomers do denie : yea all Philo- 
sophers do improue this opinion. 1642 Coll. Rights SfPriv. 
Purl. 10 When subjects doe improove wicked decrees. 

Improve (imprz 7 ’v), 2/.2 Foims : 5-6 en- 
prow(e, improwe, emprow, emprou; 6-7 em- 
proue, improue, 6-8 emprove, 7 improove, (8-9 
pa. pple. (erron.) improven), 6 - improve. [In 
] 6th c. en-, emprowe, a. AFr. en-, emprosuer, en- 
prouwei’, emprover (1292 in Britton), a parallel 
toira (_with prep, en instead of d) of aprower, in 
med.(Anglo-)L. appruate, approare\ f. OF. en 
into + pro, pron, preii, oblique case of pros profit, 
advantage : see Approve z ».2 
The normal phonetic descendant of the OF. verb would 
be emprow, improio (cf. allozii) as in x6th c. ; but, as 
in Approve ».•*, thiough confusion of u and v, and the in- 
fluence of other words in which -proue stood for -prove, 
improwe, improue, has passed into improve.] 
i' 1 . refi. To improve {improzve) oneself (ofi ) : to 
make one’s profit (of), to avail oneself (ot) by 
using to one’s profit. Obs. 

Especially used of the lord’s inclosing and bringing into 
cultivation of waste land : cf. Approve vP, and for the 
cou'dv., Caih. Angl,, 'lLOwg-gito\vt,Approare,sicutdomini 
so/aciunt de vastis ’ ; i. e. as lords approwe (or improwe) 
themselves of wastes. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. 5 It is to be Inquered .. what of 
those wodes the lorde maye improwe him selfe & of howe 
many acres. Ibid. 6 If the lorde graunta man commen with 
his catell within certayne nieyres boundes, the lorde 
shall nat improue hym selfe within tho.se meyres and 
boundes. 1655 Fuller Hist. Catnb. 6 The Townsmen .. 
unconscionably improving themselves on the Scholars neces- 
sities, extorted unreasonable rents from them. 

2 . trans. To turn (a tiling) to profit or good ac- 
count, to employ to advantage ; to make profitable 
use of, take advantage of, avail oneself of, utilize ; 
to make use of, use, employ. 

•t a. To lay out, invest, or employ znoney to 
profit ; to put out to interest. Obs. 

[1292 Britton iii. iii. § 4 Et tut le profit qe il prist pur le 
mariage soil restord as amis et as parentz la femme pur 
emprouer al oes la femme [let all the profit be restored 
to the woman’s friends to emproue to the profit of the 
woman].] 1646 Bury Wills (Camden) 192 Item I give 
vnto Frances Browne, my grandchilde, fifty pounds, to be 
payd into her father's hands . . and to be improued by him 
for her vse, and to be payd to her at her age of sixteene 
years, 1658 Whole Duty Man xvii. § 7. 140 To put his 
money in some sure hand, where he may both improve, and 
be certain of it at his need. <zi68o Butler 7 ? (1759) I. 
225 As ifhis Talent had been wrapt up in’t Unthriftily, and 
now he went about Henceforward to improve, and put it 
out. c 1850 A rob. Nts. iRtldg.) 356 , 1 will . . improve the 
money I have obtained, in some way of merchandise. 

f 1 ). To turn land to profit; to inclose and 
cultivate (waste land); hence to make land moie 
valuable or better by such means, and so, in later 
use, merged in sense 5. (Cf. also sense 3.) Obs. 

The ancient sense, or something akin to it, was retained 
in i7-i8th c. in the American colonies. 

[129a Britton iii. ii. § 12 Villenage est tenement de 
demeynes de chescun seignur, bailie a tenir asa volunte par 
vileins services de enprouwer al oes le seignur [the holding 
of a lord’s demesne lands . . to enprowwe to the profit of 
the lord}.] 163a Mass. Col. Rec. (1853)1. 94 If the . . said 
John Winthrop shall . . suffer the said ileland to lye wast, 
and not improue the same, then this present demise to be 
voide. 1642 Mass. Colony Laws etc. § 7 (Pickering) 
Where lands lye in common unfenced, if one man shall 
improve his land by fencing in several, and another .shall 
not, he who shall so improve shall secure his lands against 
other men’s cattle. 1653 JBarly Rec, Lancaster, Tdass. 
(1884) 27 Tk® Plantation or Sellect men shall determine the 
time, how Longe every man shall hold and Improue the 
said Lands for the proffit thereof. 1684 A ttomey Gen. in 
State Trials VII. 574/2 All this piece of ground, of 
twenty acres, is built upon and improved, a 1687 Petty Pol. 
Ariih. (1690) 96 Tangier and Bumbay have, .been improved 
from a Desart condition to abound with People. 1700 
Evelyn Diary 13 J uly. The land was . . thus improved for 
pleasure and retirement by the vast charge and industry of 


this opulent citizen. 1740 W. Douglass Disc. Curr. Brit. 
P lant. Amer. 21 A good Farmer improves his Lands not by 
working them out of Heart .. but by manuring them, that 
they may yield the better Crops. 

■t e. To make profitable or advantageous use of, 
employ to advantage ; to avail oneself of, utilize, 
use, employ as an insliument or means [a thing-, 
also in American use, a -person as an agent). Obi,. 
or dial. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Sparowe 790 His [Cliaucer’.s] mater is 
delectable, . . His Englysh well alowed. So as it is eii- 
prowed, For as it is enployed, There is no Englysh voytl. 
1639 Fuller Holy War iv. xiii. 191 The Egyptians .stand- 
ing on the firm ground, were thereby enabled to im- 
proue and inforce their darts to the utmost. 1650 Crom- 
well Lett. Governor Edin. Castle 12 Sept. (Query i) in 
Carlyle, Improving the Covenant against the Godly and 
Saints in England. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865J 
II. 73 Near some River .. whose Streams are principally 
improved for the driving of Saw-mills. Ibid. 301 Such ol 
the Women as were gifted at knitting and sewing, weie 
improved to make Stockings and Garments. 1694 inVVillis 
& Clark Cambridge (j886) II. 461 Materials that may be 
vsefull for y® College, to be improved for that vse or to be 
sold. 1704 in B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. 137 
All the Forces, . that shall be improved in the Service to the 
Eastward of Casco-Bay. c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary 
(1888) 300 Eveiy Corner is improved for Cupboards and 
necessarys. 1724 in Early Rec. Lancaster, Mass. (1884) 
216, I endeavour to Improve the men constantly to the 
most advantage. 179B in Root Amer. Law Rep. 1 . 173 
The witnesses improved in the former trial were admitted. 

d. (Ill American use.) To make use ol or occupy 
a place. 

1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 71 Other Place.s 
adjoining were soon after seized, and impioved for Trading 
and Fishing. 1782 Rhode I stand Colonial Rec. (1864) IX. 
512 That Josiah Flagg . . have the liberty of improving the 
cellars under the state house in Providence, as repositories 
for the public stores. 1803 M. Cutler in Life, JrHls. .y 
Corr. (1888. II. 114 We found in the octagon hall, which 
seemed to be improved as a levee room, a large company. 
1828 Webster, Improve, .b. To use; to occupy ; to culti- 
vate. ‘ The house or farm is now improved by an industrious 
tenant.’ This application is perhaps peculiar to some parts 
of the United State.s. 1863 Hawthorne Old Home (1883) 
I. 96 It has come to base uses in these latter days, — being 
improved, in Yankee phrase, as a brewery and washhouse. 

e. To make good use of, turn to good account 
(an action, occurrence, event, season, time; notv 
usually -with occasion, opportunity, or the like). 

*539 Pollard, etc. in St. Pap. Hen. VIII, I, 619 [We] 
made so diligent enejuirye and serche, that, with vigilante 
labour, we muche improvide Jhe same. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. II, 213 So far did we .. improve our time .. that .. 
within two daies we made this Fort guardable. 1677 
W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) I. 245 An Opportunity., 
was let slip, and not improved. Ibid. 256 Yet was their 
Labour well improved, and followed with good Success. 
1720 Watts Divine Songs xx, How doth the little busy 
bee Improve each shining hour 1 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8ti) VIII. 267 Then for improving a hint, thou weit 
always a true Englishman. 1774 J, Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 17 The fine weather . . I hope has been carefully 
impioved to get in my hay. 1844 Lincard Anglo-Sax, Ch. 
(1858) 1 . ii. 78 He improved the opportunity. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. 111 . xii. 159 His next thought was how to 
improve the occasion. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 97 The 
Roman army improved the victory of their fleet by at once 
marching to Egesta. 

f. To turn to account for spiritual profit or 
edification ; esp. to preach or speak on, with a view 
to edification ; now chiefly in to improve the occa- 
sion (which is felt as a contextual use of e). 

1624 Sanderson Twelve .Serm. (1637) 487, I should also 
have desired, .to have improved it [my Text] a little farther 
by a fourth Inference. 1650 W. Brough Princ. (1659) 
67 Teach me to improve my poverty. _ 1676 I. Mather 
K. Philips War 0862) 64 The news of this Blood-shed came 
to us ., in the midst ot the Sermon, the Scripture then 
improved being that Isai. 42, 24. 1677 W. Hubbard Nar- 
rative (1865) II. 249 Sad Events should rather be improved 
to our own Instruction, than the condemning of others. 
1705 Stanhope Paraphr. 1 . Pref. 12 The Expounding and 
improving the Portions of Scripture recommended to us. 
1816 Scott Old Mart, xviii. To improve the providential 
success which they had obtained by a word in season. 1823 
Scoresby Whale Fishery 127, I thought it my duty to ad- 
dress them, with the particular view of improving the serious 
impression evidently made upon them, by the awful death. 
1857 Lawrf.nce Guy L. viii. 66 , 1 had . . little opportunity for 
‘ improving the occasion’, as the Nonconformists have it. 

+ 3. To enhance in monetary value ; to raise the 
price or amount of. Obs, 

As said of lands and rents, app. connected with senses i and 
2 b, land that was ‘ emprowed ' or inclosed and cultivated 
being enhanced in value or in rent. 

1548 Lansdowne MS. 238, If. 317 Noble men and gentlemen 
that haue not enprowed nor enhaunsed ther rentes. Ibid. If. 
324 Noble and gentlemen whiche had not emprowed nor 
enhaunsed ther rentes. i6i6 Bullokar, Improoue, to raise 
rents higher. 1617 Moryson Itin. ll. 265 They impiove their 
commodities to a treble price. Ibid. hi. 148 Yet this prodigall 
age hath so forced Gentlemen to improve their revenews, as 
many of these grounds are by them disparked, and converted 
to feede CattelL 1626 in Crt. tj- Times Okas. I (1848 I. 142 
It will overthrow trade by the altering of the exchange, 
impi ove Spain’s bullion,enhance the price of all things. 1750 
Highlands of Scotland in 1750 (1S98) 40 They have screwed 
their IRents to an extravagant Height (which they vitiously 
term improving their Estates). 

+ 4. To malce greater in amount or degiee; to 
increase, augment, magnify, enlarge, intensify ; to 
advance. Obs. (Now merged in 5 .) 

1509 Hawes Past, Pleas:. (Percy Soc.) 124 Suche a one as 
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thou . . For thou thy_ selfe doost so much enprou Above the i 
Iilejavens by exaltacion. 1676 Lister in Orn (1848) 

125, I have much improved my Catalogue of Snails, having 
added five species thereto, a 1687 Waller To a Person of 
Honour 8 You have advanc’d to wonder their renown, 
And no less virtuously improv'd your own._ 1600 Chii.d 
Disc. Trade (1694) 8 Some more particulars might be added, 
and those aforesaid further improved. 17*7 Philip Qnarll 
(1816) 56 He found seven peas;., and thinking they might., 
be improved to a quanti^ large enough to serve for a meal, 
he laid tliem by. _ 1771c Goldsm. Hist. En^. 1. 103 This sum 
. .only served to improve their desire for fiesh exactions. 

tb. To increase or augment (what is evili, to 
aggravate, make worse, Obs. 

i6*s HtERON Wks. I. 615 His tyianny began to be im- 
proued, and the burdens, .were heauier then before. i6*8 
tr. Camden's Hist. Elis. (1629) II. 380 Defect of health and 
strength, which the indisposition of the aire. ., being a filthy, 
windy, and rainy day, _ much improoued. 1647 Cowley 
Mistress, Incurable vii, As wholesome Medicines the 
Disease impiove. There where they work not well. 1718 
Penn Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 851 Thus Men improve their 
own Miseries, for want of an Equal and just Estimate of 
what they enjoy or lose. 180a Bp, Porteus Led. Matt. 
xiii. (1802) I. 331 We all . . have . . by our own personal and 
voluntary transgressions, not a little improved the wretched 
inheritance we received from our ancestors. 

5 . To advance or raise to a better quality or 
condition ; to bring into a more profitable or de- 
sirable state ; to increase the value or excellence 
of ; to make better; to better, ameliorate. (The pre- 
vailing modem sense, in which 2 b is now merged.) 

1617 Moryson Itin. II. 219 To himselfe, tvhose endeavours 
in that Kingdome had much improved her opinion of him. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 182 The Mango iwhich 
tliey have improved in all its kinds to the utmost Perfection). 
1706 PaiLLlrs, To Improve, to better .. to promote or 
advance, to bring to greater Perfection. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 167 The Reeds, Harness, Shuttles, and 
Temples,, .lately given to the Weavers, .have improven the 
Cloth in its Goodness much more. 1766 Fordyce Serm, 
Vngt. IVoin. (1767) 11. vili. 34 [She] had from her youth 
improved herself by reading. 1803 F orsyth Beauties Siotl, 
C1806) III. 134 A large natural cave, which had been partly 
improven by art. 186a Sin B. 'RsicimK Psychol. In^. II. ii. 
So The habit of attention may be improved by exercise. 
1B88 J. Inghs Tent Life Tigerland 184 The tobacco smoke 
had not improved his appearance, and . . he .. looked bad 
enough. 

6. With into\ a, (in sense 2), To make into or 
represent as, for the sake of turning to account; 

+ b. (in sense 4), To turn into -or represent as 
something greater, to magnify into (obs.) ; O. (in 
sense 5), To convert into something better. 

tfi47 Clarendon Hist. Peb. tv. § 38 Taking all oppor- 
tunities. uncharitably, to improve Mistakes, into Crimes. 
1687 T. Brown Saints in Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 74 Improve 
this mole-hill into a mountain. 1700 — _tr. Fresny's A musem, 
Ser. ff Com. 76 Sometimes, that a Witty Vertuous Woman 
will improve a Dull Heavy Country^ Booby, into a Man of 
Sence. t688 South Serin. (1727) V. ix. 391 Did God vouch- 
safe .such transcendent Blessings, .only to be improved into 
the Food and Fewel of Intemperance? 1746 Wesley Princ. 
Metkodisi 66 This very Thing you improve into a fre.sh 
Objection. 1758 Leland Philip of Macedon i. i. It might 
liave been the interest of Amyntas, to improve this incident 
of the birth of his son into a pledge of future happiness. 
1818 J AS. Mill Brit. India 11. iv. iv. 155 Preparations., for 
improving the blockade into more expeditious methods of 
leduction, 1846 J.W. Choker inC. /'a7l«>'s(i884) III. xxiv. 
67 The [potato] failure . . was . . (as the Methodists say) 
improved into an ostensible excuse for the measure [Corn 
Law repeal], [Cf. sense i f.] 

7 . With away or a pbr. of similar meaning : To 
remove, get rid of, lose, spend , or cause to disappear, 
by making improvements. 

1780 Craig Mirror No. 69 r s My crops never paid for 
the expense of raising them : and . . I found that I had 
improved away every shilling of my fortune. 1887 Jessofp 
Arcady viii. 229 All the pinders are gone — improved off the 
face of the earth. 1887 j. Ball Nat. in S. Amer. 213 It is 
a question whether, like most native races . . they will ulti- 
mately be improved out of existence. 

8. absol. To make improvements. To improve 
on or up 07 t ; to make or produce something better 
or more perfect than ; to advance beyond. See 
Improvement 6 b. 

1699 Bentley Pkal. 277 By long use and experience 
he might improve upon his own Invention. 1748 J. Geddes 
Compos. Antienls 362 Longinus here seems to have im- 
proven on the orator. 1771 funius Lett. Ixvii. 331 The 
son has regularly improved upon the vices of his father. 
i86a Merivale Rom. Emp. (1865) VI. xlviii, 64 note. It was 
not beyond [his] means, .to improve on this political ma.ster- 
piece. 1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach, xiii. (1870) 253 We 
cannot improve upon nature. Mod. A tenant who improves 
ought to have the value of his improvements secured to him. 

t 0. intr. To increase, augment, become greater, 
advance, develop. Obs, (exc. as merged in 10). 

1630 GreeNhill Ezek. 77 Iniquity improves in the going. 
a i68i Allestree Serm, (1684) 1. 270 (L.) That fool . . e’er 
long emproves into a wit. 16^ Collier Ess. Mor. SubJ. ii. 
(1702) S2. Admiration improves into Love. 1748 Anson's 
Hoy. II. viii. 221 The relish improving upon them by degree.s. 

Johnson Let. to Thrale 3 June, The lamene.ss . . has 
improved to a very serious and troublesome fit of the gout. 
*809 W. Irving Knickerb. i. iii. (1849) 48 Intimacy im- 
proves with time. 

10. intr. To increase in value or excellence ; to 
advance or rise to a more excellent condition ; to 
become better, 

17*7 Swift To a Young Lady, It is a shame for an english 
lady not to relish such discourses, not to improve by 


them. 1737 [S. Berington] G. di Lucca's Menu \j~‘, 

A Wine .. mellowing and improving^ as it is kept. 1748 
Anson's Voy. 11. i. 111 This diversified landskip . . still 
improved upon us the farther we advanced. 1796 Jane 
Austen Pride Prej. xii. 23s But afterwards she seemed 
to improve on you. 1805 Pike Aot«'c^rjWAxw. LApp.(t8io) 

6 Their situation improves by a communication with the 
whites. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 49 The sceneiy 
improves, and becomes wilder in its character. 1866 Cari.yle 
Inaug. Addr, 174 In. .the best of all possible conditions to 
improve by that book. 1885 Manch. Exam. 14 May 5/3 Oiir 
trade in the south has .. improved, 
flmprovei Obs. [A variant of aprove. 
Approve v.^, with change of prefix: peril, in- 
fluenced by the corresp. change in Improve v,-] 

1. treats. To prove, establish, demonstrate, show 
to be true or real, 

{hnproued, in Hearne’s R. Clone, p. 466, is an error for 
ipraued ; cf. Rolls ed., line 9552.) 

2613 ill Crt. cj- Times fas. I (i34g) I. 246, I.. will hope to 
improve my industry and diligence such as you shajl find 
no fault to complain that [etc.]. 1633 Bp. Hall H ard Texts, 
N. T. 137 Doe thou shew and improve this love of thine to 
me in this one point. 1650 ^\3t,\s?.viAnthropomet. 1B3 These 
Amazons discarding the tendernesse of their Sex, and de- 
siring to improve tliemselves Virago’s. 1670 E. Borlase 
Lathom Spaw 8 More. .1 am persuaded that Mr. Hooke in 
his Book hath improved to Admiration. 

b. intr. To prove or turn out to be. rare. 
i6ia Davie.s Why Ireland etc. 95 Meanes for .some great 
action, which . . ifhee had liued, woulde rather haiie improiied 
[ed. 1664 proved] a iourny into Fraunce then into Iieland. 

2. trans. To approve, sanction, countenance. 

1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. vn. 31 They that shall hare 

too suddenly improved those Men, will be Partakers of 
their Siti.s. 

Improved (imprz7-vd),y>//. a. [f. Improve z/.’-i 

-f -ED k], 

1. Under cultivation ; cultivated, cultured. 

1617 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. D Ilj, The 
most improude yong sotildier of seuen kingdoms. 1644 in 
J. Merrill Hist. Amesiury, Mass. (1B80) 29 The improved 
lands . . upon ye west side of ye Powwaus river. 1736 Bui leu 
Analogy 1. iii. 82 Two or three men of the best and most 
improved understanding. 177s A. Burnadv Trav. N. Amer. 
78 The climate, soil, natural produce, and improved state of 
it, are much the same as of Rhode Island. 1818 Jas. Mn.i, 
Brit. India 1. i. i 3 At that time the most improved and 
commercial part of Europe. 

2. Turned to good account, 

1641 J. Shute Sarah ^ Hagar (16491 205 What a fruitful 
gain is to be made of our welT-improved-afflictlons 1 
t3. Made greater, increased, enhanced; aggra- 
vated. Obs. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. in. xi. § i The natural and im- 
prov'd Imperfections of Language, 

4. Made better or more serviceable ; brought to 
a higher or more desirable condition. 

_ 1713 Steele Guardian No. 2 p 3 He left behind him an 
improved paternal estate of six thousand pounds a year. 
1799 H. Hunter tr. .’it.- Pierre’s Stud. Nat. I. Pref. 7 This 
new and improved Translation. 1800 Mrs. Hervey Monr. 
tray Fain. I. 222 In consequence of her improved circum- 
stances. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. Amer, 263 Improved 
implements and methods. 1849 R. V. Dixon Heat i. ii. 147 
An improved air-pump of his own construction. 

Improvement (imprfr-vment). Forms; see 
Improve z/.^ [a. AF. emprowement, empruement, 
f. emprower Improve w.2 + -ment.] 
fl. The turning of a thing to profit or good ac- 
count ; profitable management or use ; making the 
most of a thing for one’s own profit; realization 
of the profits of anything ; concr, profit. Obs. in 
lit. sense. 

In early use, Anglo-Fr. and Eng., applied to the profiuble 
cultivation of land by the owner, and to the collection of 
the proceeds of customs or imposts by the king’s officers, as 
distinguished from the letting of land or taxes to a farmer, 
who managed them for his profit. 

[c 1320 ?Langtoit ms. Ox/. Fair/. 24 If. 12 Car le pays est 
gaste si ne sc asseure niant Au roy ne a sa meinie pur son 
empruement. a 1400 Lib. Cusium. If. 175 (Rolls) I. 220 Quil 
ieit line commune huche de la corapaignie .. en la quele les 
reraembraunces et les enprowemenz de la compaignie soient 
mis en sauve garde. Ibid.z.i-z Soil le surpluis..mis en com- 
mune huche a lenprowement de la compaignie. 1402 Act 4 
Hen. / k’i c. 24 Come nadgairs . . ordeignez estoit . . qe launage 
des draps , . ne seroit mys a ferme, a graunt damage de nostre 
sieur le Roy annuelment, ordeignez est . . qe le dit aunage 
purra estre commys a ferme ou en emprowement {Rolls 0/ 
III. 508/1 en aprowement], solonc ladvj's de Tresorer 
Dengleterre putle temps esteant.] Rolls of Pari. V. 

268/2 It is ordeigned be Statute made in the tyme of Harry 
the fourth that the aunage of Cloth withinne this Roialme 
may be committed to ferme or in emprowement, after the 
advis of the Tresorer of Englond for the tyme beyng. 1478 
J. Paston in Fasten Lett. No. Sir. Ill, zij Mastyr Yotton 
had..desyredme..to se th’ enprowment of syche profytes 
as ar growing of hys chapell in Caster that ye gave hym. 
1323 Fitzherb. {title) The Boke of Surueyeng and Improu- 
mentes. I bid.g Rynning waters. . as they be stored wit h fysshe 
so dothe y« profyte ryse to the lordes, wheder they go by way 
of improuement or set to ferme : wherof the bayly shal 1 make 
accompte. / bid, 10 And of mylnes there shall more be spoken 
chapiter of waters, among the improwmentes, 

T D- The profitable employment or investment of 
money ; also (in religious use) of a ‘ talent Obs 
i6« Stanley Hist Philos. lu. (1701) 75/2 His Father . . 

him four-score Minae which being entrusted with a 
^ r,. I*aPfovement they miscarried. 1702 Echard 

Eccl, Hist. (i7io) 255 One who had made such good em- 
provenvent of his small portion of grace. 

2. spec, f The turning of land to better ac- 


count, the reclamation of wa.ste or unoccujiictl laiiri 
by inclosing and bringing it into cultivation {obs .) ; 
hence, in later use, cultivation and occupation ot 
land; merged at length in sense 5, liettermcnl, 
amelioration. 

[1302 Year-bks. 30-1 F.dw. I (Rolls) 19 Le leu ou Ivs avm . 
fiireiit pi is est tine Wastin, e lenpruemeiit dil Wast aiieud a 
nous,] 1549-30 d d 3 d' 4 Fdw. f '/, v. 3 {title) An Acte con- 
ceniitige the yiuprovement of Comons and Waste (iiouiidv .. 
1625 Bacon Ess., A’ir/i«(Arh.)235'rhe Imiiruuementofthc 
( Irouiid, is the most Naturall Obtaining of Rkhes ..But it 
is slow. 1677 Yakranton Eng. huprov. 115 In these delight- 
(ill Countrie.s, there is no waste Lands, but all under im- 
provement. 1767 A, Young Farmer's Lett. People V50 All 
improvement ceases to be such when more, mimey is spent 
in it than the advantages will repay. j888 J. Ingi is Tent 
Life 301 The ‘ gr.ints ' were held iitider ceitaiu 

conditions of improvement clearly laid down and defined in 
the Waste I.and Regulations. 

t b. concr. A pieccof Janclimiirovcd or rcndcretl 
more profitable by inclo.surc, cultivation, the eier- 
tion of buildings, etc. (Now associated with sciists 
5,6.) Obs. exc. in U.S. dial. 

1640 in New Haven Col. Rec. i63S-.)9 (1S57) 43 If they 
remove, to sell nothing butt improvements. 1666 Ptyiiioiiik 
Col. A’i'f. (1855) IV. J19. J773 Goldsm. Stoops to Com/, i.i, My 
aunt’s bell rings for our afternoon’s walk round the iinpiove- 
ments. 1776 Twi.Sh Tour Irel. 66 Ihe gardens penned 
iiitprcmciitents in Ireland, and polLies in Scotlami) .11 e not 
extensive. 1800 Addison Amer. Law Rep. 249 Bought foi 
a trifle a sm.-ill improvement, to wit some trees deadened, 
1817 J. Bradburv Trav. Amer. si)t To pm chase from tlw 
Backwoodsman what he calls his impiovement . . 'i'lie im- 
provement consists in a log house, a peach, and perh.qis .m 
apple orchard, together with fitnn ten to tliiiiy or forty 
acres of land, inclosed, and partially cle.ired. 

f c. Jip. Bodily or mental cultivation or culture ; 
also an item of such personal culture, an acconi - 
plishment. Obs, exc. as merged in 5, 6 . 

1711 Steele Sped. No. 41 r 2, I am a meic Man of ihc 
Town, and have very little Impiovement, hut wh.it I hare 
got from Plays, n 1716 South (J.), I look upon smii eity 
a.s the best place of improvement ; from the m honl wc go to 
the university, hut from the universities to Loittloii, 1734 
tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. xv. § 15 (1827) VI. 231 The fifth i, 
of .soldiers whose only improvement is war. 1738 liint it 
Milton M.’s Wks. 1738 I. 3 As well in voluntary Imptove- 
ments, as in the perfecting of his hchool-exercises, 

3 . The making good use or turning to account of 
any person or thing (now obs, or U.S. dial.), or of 
any event or season; profitable use or emjiloyment. 

ci6ii Chai'man Iliad \i. 484 To lead in fi)tlit, and give no 
danger pass Without improvement. 1677 W. HuiiiiAHn 
Nni raiive{\8fs$) II. 89 What Buiicfit ami improvement wa, 
ever made thereof [Gorges’.s Patent for Maine] by his Agent . 
or Successors. i6^Dami'1kr Voy. 1. 227, I h.Tvc not heanl 
of any improvement made of thi.s conimiHlity by oni 
Countrymen anywhere. Mod. His prompt iinprovciuent uf 
the opportunity was admirable. 

b. The turning of anything to good account for 
spiritual or moral edification ; spec, the profitable 
spiritual application of a text or incident. 

1633 J- Clerk Faithfull Steiuard 30 A sober tise anti 
faithful! improvement of these liis mercies. _ 1677 1- MAtHhit 
Prcnal. Prayer (1864) 268 That is the .special Improvement 
which should be made of what hath been discoursed. 1678 
R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor, (1702) 519 A great part of the 
End of them is lost, without .sncri an limprovement. 1705 
Stanhope Paraphr. II. 4 The Improvement I design to 
make of this passage. 1818 Jas. Mill Brii. India H. v. iv. 
447 Such is the doctrine ; the practical improvement is 
obvious. 184a R. M. M’Chevne in Mem. (1872) 269 Seek 
a right improvement of this bereavement. 

i-c. In more general sense; Use; practice. Ohs. 
rare, 

1686 South Serm. (1727) V. i. 12 The Corruption of Men’s 
Manners by the habitual Improvement of this vicious Prin- 
ciple. 17S4 Edwards Freed. Will ii. xi. (1762) 115 The 
good or bad State of the moral World depends on the Im- 
provement they make of their moral Agency. 

td. In American use: Employment, occupa- 
tion. (Cf. Improve 2 c, d). Obs. 

1703 S. Sewall Letter-bk. 22 Apr. 1. 282 Very few gray 
hairs are to be found in the Colony, in civil or .sacred im- 
provement. xjos Ibid. 6 June 312, J have a good right to 
a third part of the said meadow, and am in the actual im- 
provement of it. rpi^mNew Eng. Hisi.Reg. (1850) IV. 112. 

+ 4 . The action or process of enhancing, making 
or becoming greater or more complete, or an in- 
stance of this : a. Enhancement (of rent), b. In- 
crease, enlargement, growth, development, advance- 
ment. c, Intensification or aggravation of evil, 
(See Improve ®.2 3, 4, 4 b.) Obs. 

1348 MS,Lansdotunez'i^,\i. 317 The.se great fines for landes 
and emprowment ofrentes shall abate. i6<rj Hieron Wks. 1. 
436 Thus the enlargement of Gods met cy .. is the greatest 
improuement of our sinne. 1617 Ibid, II. 70 This was 
nothing but an addition to his vexation, and an improue- 
ment of his griefe. 1646 Sir T. Browne A/. Ill.xvli. 
149 The multiplication of Hares, which is by superfetation 
. . or an improvement of a second fruit before the first be 
excluded. 4674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland 34 A further cause 
of the little improvement of Christianity, is the vastness of 
the Country. 1727 Philip Qnarll (i8i6) 39 He went to see 
the improvement of his peas and beans, which he found 
increased to admiration. _ *772 Priestley Inst. Relig. (1782) 
I. 19 The earth itself is in a state of improvement. 1788 V. 
Knox Winter Even. I. n. xv. 212 Not entirely intelligible 
to children under twelve or fourteen, unless in rare cases of 
premature improvement and sagacity. 

t d. quasi-fOMfr. An advanced stage, developed 
form, development (^something). Obs. 
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169a South Serm. (1697) 11 . 60 Friendship is the Noble.st 
and most Refined Improvement of Love. <117*6 Ibid. 
(1744) iv. 105 A sin against this is the highest pitch, the 
utmost impiovement, and. .the ne plus ultra of provocation. 

+ e. cotter. Increase, produce. Obs, 

*705 .Stanhope Paraphr. HI. 29 The greatest part of the 
Wealth and Improvement there consisted tn Sheep. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe i. ,\ix, The improvement, or annual produc- 
tion, being distributed to charitable use.s'. 

5. The action or process of making or becoming 
better ; advance or increase in value or excellence ; 
betterment, amelioration. 

(Only gradually separable from the earlier senses of bene- 
ficial cultivation (2), and advancement or development (4).) 

1647 Ci.ARENDON ffisl. Reh. I. § IS For the improvement 
of his Education, and giving an ornament to his hopefull 
Person. i66* J. Davies tr. Mandehlo's Trav. 284 The 
quiet of the City, the wellfare of its Inhabitants, and 
the improvement of Trade. 1736 Butler Anal. i. v. Wks. 
1874 I. 98 'I'his moral principle is capable of improvement, 
by proper discipline and exercise. 1783 Blair Rhet. I. 11 . 
19 lsAerci.se is the chief souice of improvement in all our 
faculties, 1859 Mill Liberty 128 We are eager for improve- 
ment in politics, education, even in morals. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) V. 96 A good education tends to the improve- 
ment of body and mind. 

6, With an and pi . ; a. An act of making or be- 
coming better ; a process, change, or addition, by 
which the value or excellence of a thing is increased ; 
that in which such addition consists or by which 
anything is made better, 

(In early use chiefly in reference to land ; cf. 2 and 2 b.) 
1697 Dryuen Virg, Georg, i. 122 Long Practice has a sure 
Improvement found, With kindled Fires to burn the barren 
(jround. 1705 Stanhope P/iavi/Ai'. II. 168 Religion is the 
highest Improvement of Humanity and Good-nature. *739 
Ciif.STERF. Lett. (1792) I. 1 . 181 You cannot imagine what 
alterations and improvements I e.xpect to find every day, 
now that you are more than Octennis. 1774 C. J. Phipps 
Voy. N. Pole ii With the new chain-pumps .. according to 
Captain Bentinck's Improvements. 1776 Adam Smith IP. 
,V, I. i. (1869) I. II Many improvements have been made by 
the ingenuity of the makers of the machines. 1796 Mrs. 
Glasse Cookery xxi. 330 It is a great improvement to add 
the juice of two Seville oranges. 1870 Echo 16 Feb., Mr. 
Gladstone caused a general laugh by asking, ‘What is an 
inriprovement ? ’ . . the definition he gave seemed to meet 
•with general approval— that it .shall add to the letting value 
of the land, and must be suitable to the holding. 1888 
J. Inglis Tigerland 264 If the tan h occa-sionally rubbed 
into the pores of the skin it will be an improvement. 

b. With on or upon : The production of some- 
thing better or more perfect than (something pre- 
vious), an advance upon; hence, the result of this, 
a thing that is better than (the former thing). 

*7ia Addison Sped. No. 273 f 4 (ed. z) The Parts of 
Sinon, Camilla, and some few others, which are fine Im- 
provements on the Greek Poet. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. Jii. 301 An improvement was made upon this doc- 
trine. 1878 Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. cyi. 7 We fear the 
sons are no great improvement upon the sires. 1896 Nexys- 
agents’ Ckron. 3 Oct. 3/3 The . . Magazine for October is a 
decided improvement on its predecessors. 

Improven, obs. (erron.) Sc. pa. pple. of iJi- 

TUOVIE Z).2 

Improven, -in, pa. pple. of Impreeve v. 
Improver^ (impr«-v9j), [f. Improtet;.^ - 1 - -eri ,] 
One w'ho or that which improves. 

1 1. One who turns something to good account, 
or makes profitable use of it : in quot. 1647; one 
who cultivates or practises. Obs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 132 The greatest . . im- 
provers of that Breeding, and those Qualifications with 
which Courts used to be adorned. _ 1654 Whitlock Zoo- 
tomia 434 The ablest Improver of his time and parts. 1664 
StilungPl. Orig. Sacr. iii. ii. § 18 This great improver and 
discoverer of the Mechanicall power of matter. 

2. One who makes better ; a person that increases 
the value or excellence of a thing, or brings it into 
a more desirable state. In early use, One who ad- 
vances, develops, or makes more perfect (a branch 
of knowledge, etc.). 

<zi66x Fuller Worthies xii. (1662) 41 Eminent Improvers 
of any art may be allowed for the Co-inventeis thereof. 1713 
Gay Guardian No. 149 p 18, I would counsel all our im- 
provers of fashion always to take the hint from France, 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. ii. vi. 310 The monks were 
. .the improvers of themselves, and the instructers of others, 
in the ino.st useful arts. 1842 Mrs. Browning Grk. Chr. 
Poets (1863) 120 An improver of the language. 1882-3 in 
SchafF Encyel. Relig. Knovtl. 2132 An improver of other 
men’s venses. 

b. spec. One who applies himself to making 
land moie productive or profitable. (Cf. Improv- 
able 3, IirPBOVEMENT 2). Now merged in 2. 

1649 Bi.ithk {title) English Improver, or a new Survey of 
Husbandry. 1763 A. Dickson Treat.^ Agric. ii. (ed. 2) 274 
May I be allowed to say, without giving offence to Im- 
provers [etc.] ? 1846 McCulloch .idee. Brit. Empire (1854] I. 
585 In 1723, a Society of Improvers was established at Edin- 
burgh. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Dec. 861 Many landlords are 
great improvers. Many spend annually a third or half of 
their rent in improvements. 

e. A thing that improves or makes better, spec. 
Short for dress-improver : see Dress sb. 4. 

1669 Stillingfl. Serin, ix. (1673) 167 Cold and nakedness, 
stripes and imprisonments, racks and torments ? Are these 
the Improvers of an excellent constitution ? 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. v. § 2. 61 [Chalk] after it is burned into Lime, 
becomes a very excellent Improver of Lands. 1777 Light- 
foot Elora Scot, II. 658 Fern cut while green, and left to 


rot upon the ground, is a good improver of land. 1884 Pall 
Mall G. 6 Sept. 7/2 She was searched, and her ‘ improver ' 
was found to be so arranged as to hold 6 lb. of smuggled 
tobacco. 1887 Daily News 22 June 5/2 The hideous ‘ im- 
prover which is one of the blots upon the picturesqueness 
of modem costume. 

3. A person who works at a trade under an em- 
ployer for the purpose of improving his or her 
knowledge or skill, and accepts the opportunity 
of such improvement wholly or in part instead of 
wages. 

1838 SiMMoNDS Diet. Trade, Improver, a learner. 1883 
Daily Tel. g Apr. 7/6 {Advt. Milliners) Juniors or im- 
provers. 18^ B'hain Daily Post 24 Jan. 3/5 {Advt.) Tele- 
graph Clerks. — Wanted, Young Lady, as improver. 1895 
IVestin. Gaz. 18 Sept. 3/r His favourite plan is to take a 
situation as ‘improver’ to a working jeweller in a small 
way of business. 

1 4. = Approver 2. Obs. rare. 

*670 Blount Law. Diet. s.v. Approve, You may see what 
kinde of Approvers or Improvers were formerly in the 
Marches of Wales, authorized by the Prince thereof. 

Hence Improweress, a female improver ; Im- 
pro'trersliip, the position of an improver (sense 3 ). 

1744 J. Paterson Comm. Milton's P. L. 305 Ceres was an 
inveiitress or improveress of husbandry. 1884 Daily Neo-tis 
3 Sept. 8/s (rilrto/.) To Printers. — Improvership Wanted. 

t Impro’ ver 2. Obs. rare~^. [f. Improve + 
-EH 1 .] One who disproves, a confuter. 

1611 Florio, Imjrrouatore, an improouer. 

t Improvi'ded, a. Obs. [f. 1 m- 2 + Provided.] 

1. Unprovided ; unprepared. 

1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 247 b, He was in jeopardye 
of hys lyfe, and all improvided, for dread of death, coacted 
..to sayle vnto Fraunce. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII, 109 He 
was not to hope for any aide from Maximilian, for that hee 
was altogether improuided. 

2. Unforeseen ; unlooked for. 

iggo Spenser F. Q. i. xii. 34 To worke new woe and im- 
provided scatli. 

ImVJCOvidenCe (impr/?’videns). [ad. L. im- 
proviaentia, f. im~ (Im- 2) + providdiiia Provi- 
dence, foresight ; cf. also obs. F. improvidence 
(i 6 th c. in Godef.), It. improvidenza.'\ The fact or 
quality of being improvident ; want of providence 
or foresight ; thriftlessness. 

*598 Florio, imprervidenza, improiiidence, rashness. 1602 
Marston Ant. 4- Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. ix Shee’le lift thee to 
improvidence, And breake thy neck from steepe securitie. 
a *631 Donne in Select. (1840) 88 Malice in other men or 
improvidence in _ niyself,__ had ruined my fortune. 1786 
Burke IK Hastings nr. iiL § 15 His total improvidence in 
not taking any one rational security whatsoever against the 
inevitable consequences of those acts. _ *836 H. Coleridge 
North. Worthies (1852) 1 . 40 Improvidence or treachery 
had left our shores defenceless, a 1862 Buckle Misc. Wks. 
(1S72) 1 . 542 The only peculiarity I have found common to 
all barbarous nations is improvidence — indifference to the 
future. 

Improvident (impr^t-vident), a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Provident : cf. prec., and L. improvidus not fore- 
seeing, improvident.] 

1. Of persons, their actions, etc. ; Unforeseeing ; 
that does not foresee or forecast the future. 

XS14 Barclay Cyt. <5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 5 We linde 
yonge people be moche improvydent. 1597 Daniel Civ. 
Wars III. xxix. When men well have fed, th’ blood being 
warme, Then are they most improvident of harme. 1657 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 25 They could not have been so 
improvident, as not to foresee the main inconveniences that 
must ensue. 1793 Ld. Auckland Corr. (1862) III. 306 The 
improvident, undignified, and unwise conduct of the Ger- 
man powers. 

2. Not circumspect ; heedless; unwary. 

X391 Shaks. I Hen. VI, n. i. 58 Improuident Souldiors, had 
your Watch been good. This sudden Mischiefe neuer could 
haue falne. 1623 J. Glanvill Voy. Cadiz (Camden) 58 They 
cuttof some few of our improvident and straghng men. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomet. 162 Behold ..what the improvident 
curiosity of men hath thought on. *765 Blackstone Comm. 
I. 50 There is imminent danger of his employing that 
strength to Improvident or oppressive purposes. 1849 Grote 
Greece ii. Iv. (1862) V. 10 Amphipolis had been once lost by 
the improvident watch of Thucydides and Eukles : it was 
now again lost by the improvident concessions of Nikias. 

3. That fails to provide for future needs; thriftless. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia iv. iio So improuident as not 

to put Come in the ground for their bread, but trusted to 
the .store. 1788 Priestley Lect. Hist. v. xx.xviii. 279 Great 
numbers ..will be improvident, spending every thing they 
have in the most extravagant manner. i8op-xo Coleridge 
Friend (1837J II. 199 They who live from hand to mouth, 
will most frequently become impro'vident. 1873 H. Spencer 
Stud. Social, xv. 366 The English people are complained of 
as improvident. Very few of them lay by in anticipation of 
times when work is slack. 

Hence Impro-videatness (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 
t Improvide'ntial, Obs. rare. [Im-2 .] 

1. Not providential; ungoverned by Providence. 

<r 1684 Leighton Serm. Wks. (i8_68) 338 Though trouble 

be the general lot of mankind, yet it doth not come on him 
by an improvidential fatality. 

2. Improvident : see next. 
tImprovide’ntially,atfp, Obs, [f. prec. 2 -i- 

-lt 2 .] =next. 

1797 Holcroft StolberVs Trav. (ed. 2) III. Ixxxiii. 330 
Chesnuts, which the mother, not improvidentially, bad put 
in her pocket. 18x9 Chabbe T. of Hall 32 The younger . . 
had rather improvidentially but happily married. 

ZmprO’videutlj', adv. [f. Improvident a. 

+ -LX 2,] 


1. In an improvident manner ; without fore- 
thought ; without providing for the future. 

1607 Donne Lett. (165X) 209, I went unprofitably and im- 
providently, to the utmost end of Truth. 1688 Bov LKEinat 
Causes Nat. Things iv. 203 It must be casually or improvi- 
dently framed or placed. 1780 Burke Sp. Econ. Reform 
Wks. III. 333 To recommit all its business to the council 
from whence it was very improvidently taken. 1868 Rogers 
Pol. Econ. viii. (1876J 70 Agricultural labourers marry early 
and improvidently. 

2 . In an unforeseen or unanticipated manner, rare. 

1883 E. F. Byrrne Entangled I. i. viii. 139 Nature may 

treacherously and improvidently back-water ; and he 
dreaded to be landed incontinently in the stagnation of 
satiety. 

t Improving, vbl. sh.i- Obs. [f. Improve v.'^ 
+ -INO The action of Improve v.l ; disproving, 
refutation. 

(;i449 Pecock Repr. i. i. 5 It is mlche nede forto first . . 
vnroote and ouerturne tho thre trowingis .. bifore the -im- 
prouyng of othere. c 1330 L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 49 Argu- 
mentes for the prouinge or improuynge of compounde 
themes. 1374 Whitgift Def. Aunsvo. il. 100 You shoulde 
haue kept you to the improuing of this geuerall pioposition. 
1611 'Sva^\a, Intprouatione, an improouing. 

Improving (imprzTviq), vbl. sbl^ [f. Improve 
W.2 -f -iNG 1 .] The action of Improve ».2, q.v. ; 
improvement. 

itoz Fulbecke znd Pt. Parall. 54 The improouing of 
ground from worse to better, is clearely permitted by our 
law. *783 J, Phillifs Treat. Inland Navig. 49 Were it for 
nothing else but the improving of land, .the expence would 
be amply lepaid. 

b. Improving lease (Sc. Law) : a lease granted 
to a tenant for a longer period than the usual one, 
with the object of encouraging him to make per- 
manent improvements on the holding by ensuring 
to him a longer enjoyment of their benefits. 

1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot, s.v., A lease of ordinary 
endurance is a lease for nineteen or twenty-one years ; and 
an improving lease is usually for thirty-eight or forty-two 
years. 

Impro’ving, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -F -ing 2 .] 
That improves. 

1. That makes better ; spec, that improves the 
mind, understanding, or character; that makes 
agricultural improvements. 

1663 Boyle Occas. ReJl. Introd. (1848I 24 The Sun, by his 
piercing and improving Beams, can not only make Diamonds 
sparkle, and Rubies flame, but [etc.]. *736 Buri.KR Anal. 
n. vi. Wks. 1874 I. 240 Temptations render our state a more 
improving state of discipline, than it would be otherwise. 
1792 Maria Riddell lloy. Madeira Ded. 6 After it has 
once undergone a few corrections from your jmprovjng 
hand. i88x Daily News 14 Sept. 3/x Should an improving 
farmer wish to leave for a finer opening in agriculture. 
1884 G. Allen Philistia II. ix Read a few verses of some 
improving volume every night. 

2. Becoming better ; advancing or increasing ift 
excellence. 

X694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables viii. 298 A soul so filled 
with grace as the improving soul v\ ill be. 1791 Washington 
Lett.yirit. X892 XII. 49 The country appears to be in a 
very improving state. 1891 A nthony's Photogr. Bull. IV. 88 
Improving powers of criticism. 

Hence Impro’vingly cuiv,, in an improving 
manner; in the way of improvement. 

1842 Eraser's Mag. XXVI. 520 Weie he to disturb, how- 
ever improvingly, the earlier songs. 1832 Blackw. Mag. 
LXXI. 461 How are we to amu.se them ‘ 7 ~ Respectably of 
course ; improvingly by all means. 

Improvisate (imprp’vize't), V. Also improT- 
visate- [f, F. improviser or It. iviprov[v)isare : 
see Improvise and -ate 3.] = Improvise, a. irans. 

1832 JT. H. Newman Lett. (1891I I. 2S4 , 1 was obliged to 
improvisate a padlock. 1837 Tait's Mag. IV. 453 It was 
easy to improvisate a paroxysm of royal rapture. 1837 
Eraser's Mag. XVI. 413 He had improvvisated the verses, 
b. intr. To speak extempore. 

1838 Jas. Grant Random Recoil, Lds. < 5 ; Com. Ser, n. II. 
vii. 89 Few men in the house can improvisate better [than 
Mr. Gladstone]. 

luiprO'visate, ppl- a- rare. [ad. It. impreru- 
(y)isato, pa. pple. of improv{y)isare to improvise.] 
= Improvised; unpremeditated, impromptu. 

1847 in Craig. Hence in mod. Diets. 

Improvisatiou (imprpvize'-Jan). [n. of action 
from Improvise, Iaa?B0vi3ATE : cf. mod.F. impto- 
visation.'] 

1. The action of improvising or composing ex- 
tempore ; also coticr. verse, music, etc. so impro- 
vised. 

1786 CoLMAN Prose Sev. Occas. (1787) III. 166 Poor Tus- 
can-like Improvisation. i8x* Scott Don Roderick Introd. 
ix. note. The flexibility of the Italian and Spanish languages 
. . renders these countries distinguished for the talent of 
improvisation. 1834 Greville Mem. xx Aug. fiSys) III. 
xxiv. iig After dinner he [Theodore Hook] displayed his 
extraordinary talent of improvisation. 1872 Geo. Eliot 
Middlem. XX, This speech .. was not indeed entirely an 
improvisation, but had taken shape in inward colloquy. 
*876 Lowell Amongmy Bks. Ser.ii. 214 We cannot expect 
in a modern poet the thrush-like improvisation . . that 
charmfs] us in our Elizabethan drama. 

2. The production or execution of anything off- 
hand ; any work or structuie produced on the spur 
of the moment. 

1874 Symonds Sk. Italy .f- Greece (1898) I. xl 2*4 The 
terra-cotta decorations . . have all the spontaneity of impro- 
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visation. 1884 S. E. Dawson Handbh. Canada. 231 The 
Crystal Palace Opera-House, an improvisation on Dominion 
.Square [Montreal]. 

Improvi3ati!2e(impr^-vizat3iz),z^. rare, [irreg. 
f, ImPKOVISATE -IZE.] r=lMPROVISATE, IMPROVISE. 

1847 in Craig, i860 A. L, Winosor^/AAh vii. 382 Unlike 
Chatham, Mirabeau did not improvisatize. 

Improvisator (impif^-viz^'ta.:). [agent-n. in 
I., form, ftom Improvise, Improvisate, after It. 
itnprov{v')isaiore, F. itnprovisateur.'] One who 
improvises or composes extempore ; an improviser. 

1795 W. Taylor in ^fonthly Rev. XVIII. 125 The Italian 
improvisator never attempts a Irallad without striking his 
inandolino. i8ag Carlylc Miic. Ess., Novalis (1872) II. 
183 The old guild of literary Imjirovisators. 1870 Emerson 
.Hoc. ^ Solit., Eloq. Wks. (Bohn) HI. 28 The world knows 
pretty well the style of these improvisators [Eastern stoiy- 
tellers]. 

II Improvisatore, -prowisatore (zmprz>v- 
(v)zzatdT^). PL -ori (-otz), also -ores. [It. 
improvvisaiore, formerly improvisators ‘ an extem- 
pore-sayer’ (Florio), agent-n. from i 7 /iprov{v)isare 
to Improvise, 

(The non-etymologtcal doubling of the r is a matter of mod. 
Italian phonetic spelling not generally followed in Eng.)] 

An improvisator (Italian or of the Italian type). 
176s Smollett Trav. (1766)11. xxvii, s 60 ne ofthegieatest 
curiosities you meet with in Italy, is_ the improvisatore ; 
.such is the name given to certain individuals, who have the 
surprising talent of reciting ver.ses extempore, on any subject 
you propose. 1785 Europ. Mag. VII. 300 Metastasio . . 
was at his outset an imprvvisatore, or extempore poet. 1817 
Byron Befipo xxxiii, He patronised the Improvisator! . . 
Wrote rhymes, sang songs, could also tell a story. 1824 
— ’pnan xv. xx, Just as 1 feel the ‘ Improvvisatore '. 1841 
W. Spalding fiafy ft It. Is!. I. 370 The Eumolpus of 
Petronius . . fills up the only link required to=complete the 
analogy between the classical and the modern improv- 
visatori. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 234 The 
musicians, .improvisatores, leciters of ancient legends. 

attrib. i8oo Southey Poet. Wks. (1853) 213/1, 1 do not 
wish the itnprovisatore tune. 1851 _J. H. Newman Cat/i. 
III. Eng. viii. 302 The extempore and improvisatore mode of 
fabricating and fabling against us. 

Improvisatorial (imprpvizatoaTial), a. [f. 
as Improvisatory + -al.] Of, pertaining to, or 
of the nature of an improvisator ; relating to 
or having the power of extempore composition or 
oratory. 

182a New Monthly Mag. IV. 467 Singing .. some old 
Castilian air, to which he often adapts some imprpvisatoiial 
words, i860 J. Wolff Trav. <5- Ady. 1 . 81 His improvisa- 
torial powers have been already mentioned. 1886 A theHxum 
14 Aug. 197/3 Hence, in the deepest and truest sense, Scott, 
often called the most improvisatorial, is the least improvi- 
satorial of writers. 

Hence ImprovisatoTially adv., after the manner 
of an improvisator. 

1886 Tupper My Life as Author 385 Those who speak 
off-hand in prose or verse, ‘ inspirationally' as they call it, 
but as the outer world prefer to believe, improvLsatorially. 
Improvisatorize (iinprpvizJl’t6r3iz),57, rare. 
[f. Improvisator + -IZE.] a., intr. To play or act 
the improvisator, b. trans. To improvise. 

i8a8 Harrovian 43 M read novels, and F impro- 

visatorized in heroics. 1835 Eraser's Mag, XII, 541 Might 
not the mirthful poet of ‘ Dean-Bourn ' . . have Impro- 
vlsatorised the following trifle? 1837 Ibid. XV. 286 Tragedy 
and comedy were originally impiovisatortsed. 

Improvisatory (improvi-zatsri), a. [f. Im- 

PBOVI8ATOB (or Improvisate v.) : see -get.] =Im- 

PBOVISATORIAL. 

1806 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. II. 138 Wiite with or 
without rime, as happens to accommodate best your impro- 
visatory method of composjtion. ifE86 SYMONDs/f^««ijj. It., 
Caih. React (1898) VII. xi. 158 Marino had the improvisa- 
tory exuberance, .of his birthplace. 

II Improvisatrice, -prowisa- (fmprpv(v)z- 
zatrrtj?). PI. -trioi (-trrtj’z). \\'i.imprcn)visatrice 
(formerly improvis-'), fern, of iniprov{f})isatore ; see 
-TRICE.] A woman who improvises. 

1804 Matilda Betham Biog. Diet. Wt»n. 290 An honorary 
name given to the poetess (improvisatrice) D. Maria Madda- 
lenaMorelli Fernandez, Penny Cycl. XII. 452/2 Several 
ladies have distinguished themselves in the same art : they 
are styled improvvisatrici. 1844 Marg. Fuller Worn, s^th 
C, (1862)28 We will not speak of the enthusiasm excited by 
, actresses, improvisatrici, female singers. 1886 W. J. Tucker 
E. Europe 338 The Improvisatrice, the bewitching, supple 
siren stepped forward into the midst of the vacant space. 

Improvise (impmv3i‘z), V. [a. F. improvist-r 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. improvisare (now 
improw-'] ‘ to sing or say extempore ’ (Florio), f. 
vnprov{v''iso Improviso.] 

1 . trans. To compose (verse, music, etc.) on the 
spur of the moment ; to utter or perform extempore. 

1826 Disraeli Eiv. Grey 11. i, Hepossessed also thesingnkr 
faculty of being abk to improvise quotations. Ibid. iv. ii, 
You must not improvise parliamentary papers. Doran 
Crt. Pools 251 His happy facility of improvi.sing rhymes. 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 4 Greece (1898) I.jvi. 115 The .. 
funeral chant, improvised by women at funerals over the 
bodies of the dead. 

2 . To bring about or get up on the spur of the 
moment ; to provide for the occasion. 

A 1854 E. Forbes Lit, Papers vih. (1855) 206 If a number 
of both sexes happen to assemble at the same house a dance 
improvised. 1859 Dickens Lett, to Miss D. 13 June 
(tS.Bo) II. 95 A tent improvised this morning. 


3. intr. To compose, utter, or perform verse or 
music impromptu; to speak extemporaneously; 
hence, to do anything on the spur of the moment. 

1830 H. N. Coleridge Grk. Poets (1854) 42 A noted Eng- 
lish wit of the present day can improvise in rhyme even in 
our language. 1845 E. Holmes Mosart 22 He sang, played, 
and composed extempore, played and transposed at sight . . 
impiovised on a given bass. 1880 Vi;kn. Lee Italy iv i. 147 
He bad tlie honour of improvising before cardinals anci 
princesses. 

Hence Improvi'sing vbl. sh. ; also attrib. 

1832 W. Irving Alhambra, Journey (1806' This talent 
of singing and improvising is frequent in Spain, and is said 
to have been inherited fiom the Moors. 1853 Ji rdan 
Aniobiog. IIL ii. 20 [He] was. .in superb trim to answer the 
calls for various impiovising interludes. 

Improvi'Se, 7 are. [f. prec. vb.] An im- 
provised composition ; an impiovisation. 

1820 Mrs. Shelley in Dowdeu 11887) II. 360 Go 

to the theatre and hear the Improvise of Sgricci._ i8zi 
Siillley Hellas Pref., The poem .. is a mere improvise. 

Improvised (improvsi’zd), ppl. a. [1. prec. 
■vb. + -ED 1.] Composed or uttered off-hand ; in- 
vented or produced on the spur of the moment or 
for the occasion. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Reeu. HI. I. iv. What part might he 
premeditated, what was improvised and accidental, man 
will never know, 1864 Geo. Eliot Romola n. xxvi, [ He] 
let Gaddi have the credit of the improvised welcome. 1873 
Smiles Hsiguenots Fr. i. x. ti88t) 214 By crossing their 
hands over each other, they, .carried him along on this im- 
provised chair. 1876 Gr.o. Eliot Dan. Dei-, viii. Ixi, His 
improvised words had inevitably some drollery. 
'Improvisedly (improvsi'zedli), adv. [f. prec. 
-h -LY 2. In sense 2 , for L. wiproviso, It. itnprov- 
visamente.l 

I. In an improvised or unpremeditated manner ; 
impromptu, extempore. 

1882 H. C. Merivale Fuucit of B, 1 . 1. vi. 97 He . . could 
dress up Plato’s Republic improvisedly, in sympathetic and 
attractive English of his own. 

f 2. (iS'f. improvdsitlie). Without forethought, 
imprudently, precipitately. Obs. 

riS68 in H. Campbell Love-Leit. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1B24) 20 Humblie requiring .. that pretendit and unlaucn- 
full marriage quhairin slio was improvisitlie enterit to be 
dissolvic. 

Impi’ovi’ser. [f. Improvise v . + -eu i .] One 
who improvises ; an improvisator. Also attrib. 

1829 Blackw, Mag. XXVIII. 134 Earth holds no impro- 
vlzer like Theodora. 1851 Carlyle Sterling n. vi. (1872) 
137 Essentially an improviser genius ; as his Father too was. 
x88o Sat. Rev. 26 June 830/2 There was a certain Maria 
Maddalena Morelli . . known as poet and improviser, and 
much in request for her powers of social entertainment, 

tlmprovi’sion. Obs. [f. Im-2 + Provision.] 
Want of provision or forethought. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. ii. 108 Wherein . , 
there would be a maine defect, and her improvision justly 
accusable, if [etc.]. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. E-xemp. in. § 14. 

41 The disadvantages of ignorance or improvision. 

t Improviso (improvsi-zt?), a. Obs. [It. wi- 
proviso, now spelt imprawiso ‘ vnprouicled, extem- 
pore’ (Florio), = L. imprdvisus unforeseen, unex- 
pected, f. im- (Im- 2) + provisus, pa, pple. of pro- 
. videre to foresee. (The word may also be taken 
as an adjectival use of the L. adv, improviso (also 
de improviso, ex improviso) ‘ on a sudden, unex- 
pectedly’.)] Improvised, extempore. 

1786 Mrs. Piozzi Anecdotes Johnson (title of poem) Im- 
proviso translation of the following distich on the Duke of 
Modena's running away from the comet in 1742 or 1743. 17B9 
— Journ. France I. 374 Our postillion sung improviso 
verses on his sweetheart. Standard 29 Mar. in Spirit 
Metrop. Conserv. Press (1840) I. 142 An impassioned and 
ex-improviso survey.] 

Hence Improvi'so v. trans. {nonce-ivd.), to im- 
provise. 

. 183s Blackiu, Mag. XXXVII. 518 He had improvisoed a 
joyous song. 

Improvvisatore, -trice ; see Improvis-. 
Imprudence (impr^-dras). [ad. L. imprii- 
dentia, n. of quality f. imprudens Imprudent : see 
-ENCE. Cf. F. imprudence (Oresme, iqlh c.), which 
may have been the immediate source.] The quality 
or fact of being imprudent ; want of prudence, cir- 
cumspection, or discretion; indiscretion, rashness. 

[In Chaucer’s Parson's Tale r 317, ‘Imprudence ’ is the 
reading in MSS. Harl. 7334, Petw. 635, Seiden; but this is 
evidently an error: all MSS. have ‘impudent’ in the cor- 
relative r 323 ; see quot. 1386 in Impudence i.] 

1541 R. Copland Galyeti's Tcrapeut. 2 Biijb, The 
fyrste .speake ouer lyghtly and to imprudently, yf it be 
imprudence to afferme athyngeimpossyble. £1645 Howell 
Lett. (1650) I. VI. iji. 253 To this day rhe Spanish council 
IS taxed of improvidence and imprudence, that there was 
no use made of the hanse towns in that expedition. ^1731 
C’tess Suffolk in Swift's Lett. (1766) II. 143 There is an 
epitaph in St. Patrick’s cathedral, that will be a lasting 
monument of your imprudence. 1831 Sir J. Sinclair Corr. 

II. 85 Not taking those precautions against theweather . . 

I soon suffered for my imprudence. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this, an im- 
prudent act. 

_ 1646-9 Jer. Taylor Apol. Liturgy § 95 It were a strange 
impTtidence, choosingly, to entertain those inconveniences* 
1768;74 Tucker AT. Nat. (1852) II. 361 If Eve had been 
deceived before by the .serpent into some imprudences not 
criminal, she might have been aware of his wiles. 1889 


Lunnocic Pleas. INfe 11. iv. 6.4 I.ove at fii.st sight sound-: 
like an imprudence, and yet is almost a levclatioiL 

t ImprU'dency. Obs. 1 .. impri/drntia: 

see prec. anti -Kncy.] - I.Ml*uiiDKN('K. 

1576 Daklh Jewell of IlralHi irz a, Tliiough the hasti- 
ne.sse and impriideiicie of the woiker. 1620 Vi.nnkk / la 
Recta viii. 166 The fault is ratlier ui he attrihuti'd to oui 
iniprudency, and intemperancie. 1698 Norris Praii. /hit. 
IV. Pref., Men have a Toleration for then Impiudeucie,. 
179Z A. Young Trav. France n8 .Some iniptiiili iicii-< in 
the manner of forcing the King's system. 1800 I.amu 
to Wordsworth lo Oct., It tickles one with the image ol an 
imprudency, without the penalty usually anneved. _ 

Imprudent (impurclent), a. ish.) [ad. L. vn- 
prudens, imprudcnt-cm, f. im- (Im-2) ) prudins, 
contracted from prdvidins, jiies. jjplc. oi prdvnierc 
to see before one, provide: see I’udDKNT. Cl. F. 
imprudent (i5~i6th c. in llatz.-l )arm,).] Not 
prudent, wanting in prudence or cliscrelion ; the 
reverse of prudent; rasli, heedless, itidiscieel, in- 
cautious. a. Of persons. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 211 Iinpiuilent 
Emperour of Rome alias Was ther 110 philosophie in ;tl thy 
toiin'? 1541 R. Copland Gatyen's Terupent. 2 IJ j, D foolr 
and imprudent Thessalns. 1348 Hail Ch>ou., Hen. I II 
46 He and his imprudent counsayl! weie fully tesolved on 
this poincte. 1710 NoRRlS Chr. Prud. ii. 71 linpuulent 
men are call'd Fools. 1893 Tanner Sttps Pnni. .-lei/i. 
(ed. 2) 61 We arje not so impiudetit. .as to destioy the uei . 
that woifc for us. 

b. Of conduct, actions, etc. 

1599 Hakluyt Fuj'. II 35 'R.) Thus hy the impiuilent 
and foolish hardines of tlie Fi enth eailc, tlie I'l'cndimt-ii 
were discomfited. 1660 R. Coke I'ower 6" Su/f 15 I. os. 
for the folly of impiudent actions. 174S He I-oe's En:.'. 
Tradesman (1841) 1 . vii. 53 Nothing c.m he moii- impiii- 
dent and impolitic, as itregaids hiinselfand his kunily. 1827 
D. Johnson lud. Field Sports 10 note, When the rivets 
are., rising, it would be imprudent to venture into them. 

c. rarely with of. 

1750 Akensiue Odes it. iv, Not Imprudent of my los.s to 
come. 

f B. sb. An imprudent person. Obs. 

1753 L. M. tr. Du Boscq's Accontpl. Wont. I. 29 [It] is 
ever in tlie mouth of these Imprudents. 1767 Woman at 
P'asliion I. 244 The little Imprudent — How could 1 expect 
a Miracle ! 

Hence Impru'dentness, imprudence (Bailey vol. 
II, 1727). 

t Imprudential, a. Obs. rare. [f. I.M- 2 + 
Pkuoemial: cl. iMi’iiUDRh’CK.] Not pnidentinl ; 
not marked by prudence; imprudent, imiirovMent. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii, 'J'he most unwise and inipru- 
dcntuil Act as to civil Govenirat-nt. 

Imprudently (impi/ 7 -denili), adv, [f. Im- 
prudent a. -r -Li’ 2 .] In an imprudent manner ; 
with imprudence ; indiscreetly, imadvisedly. 

1541 [see Imi'iiodf.nce]. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 
187 b, He .so imprudently demeaned liymselfe, that .. be- 
came into the handgs of ms moi tall etieiuics. 1685 Haxti H 
Paraphr. N. T, Matt. vi. 28 Christ here neither hlameth 
..meet labour, nor would have it done imprudently and 
careleSly. 1781 Gibbou Dect. tj- A. xxix. III. iri 'I'he new 
magistrate imprudently departed from the maxims of the 
court, and of the time.s. i8ss Macaulay' Hist. Eng. x\. 
IV. 203 William, with the ardour of a very young coni- 
maniaer, had most imprudently oflered battle. 

Impryve : see Impreve. 

I’mpship., [f. ImpjA] The condition or 

station -of an imp ; in quot. as a mock title. 

1^ Ortt/oi Atheist iii, 1 hope your little Impship will be 
civil to me. 

Imp-tree : see Imp sb. 8. 

Impuberal (impirr-beral), a. rare. [f. L. im- 
pnbes, impuber-em (f. im- (Im- 2 ) -ir pubes, phber-em 
of ripe age, of the age of puberty) -i- -al.] Not 
come to puberty or maturity; immature. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metnpli. tiSyo) I, App. 409 In 
impuberal animals the cerebellum is in proportion to the 
brain proper greatly less than in adults. 

Impu'berate, a. rare. [f. as prec. -h -ate 2,] 
=2Drec. Also absol. as sb. 

1880 Muirhead Gains 11, § 179 To our impuberate 
descendants in potestate we may . . make a substitution in 
the manner already de.scribed. — Ulpian xvi. 8 i The 
death of any of those impuberates . . secures for them the 
right of taking in full. 

In^uberty (impitl'borti). [f. L. impuber-em 
(see iMPUBEEAL) 4- -TY, after puberty The con- 
dition of not having reached the state or age of 
puberty, 

1785 Pa_ley_ Mor, Philos, iii. vii. (1830) 220 Sentences of 
the ecclesiastical courts, which relea.se the^iarties a vincnlo 
viatrimonii by reason ofimpuberty [etc.], .are not dissolu- 
tions of the marriage-contract, but judicial declarations that 
there never was any marriage. 

Imp'a'bic (impiM-blk), a, rare, [irreg. f. L. 
itnpiib-es, -is (see Impubkbal) + -ic : cf. Pubic,] 
= iMPUBBBAL. 

1876 Gross Dis. Bladder etc. 140 In only six were the 
subjects impubic, the average age being the 20th year. 

+ Impu’blic, Obs. rare. [f. Iii-i -h Public.] 
trans. To make public ; to pulilish, 

1628 Feltham Resolves n. xci. 265 It hath made them 
slighted, ever since his passions so iinpublik’d \ed. 1709 pro- 
claimed] them. 

Impudence (i'mpiz2dens). Also 4-5 in-, [ad, 

I L. impudentia shamelessness, n. of quality f. im- 
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pudens IMPUDENT : see -encb. Intpud-ence has the 
form of suffix derived through OF., while inipxid- 
ency has that formed directly from L. ; but F. ii?t- 
p It deuce is recorded only from 1539 (Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality or iact of being impudent, 
f 1 . Shamelessness ; immodesty, indelicacy. Obs. 

6' 1386 Chaucer /’ arj. 7 ". r 317 [Twigs of Pride] Theie is 
..Arrogance. Inpudence [v.r. Impudence], .Insolence. .and 
many another twig. 1406 Hoccleve La Male regie 62 
My lusteb blynde han causid thee to varie Fro me thurgh 
iny folie and inpudence. 1601 Shaks. All's ll^ell 11. i. 173 
Ming. Vpon thy certainty and confidence, What dar'st 
thou venter? _ Hell. Taxe of impudence, A strumpets 
boldnesse, a divulged shame. 1682 Hereford Dioces. Reg. 
Oct,, 'I'his deponent, blushing to see soe much impudence 
etwixt the said persons, immediatly went out of the same 
Chamber. 1712 J. Diguy tr. Epicurus' Mor. 37 'Tis very 
well known, that Crates and Diogenes have made profession 
of Beastly Impudence, even in public places. 

2 . Shameless effrontery ; insolent disrespect, in- 
solence ; unabashed presumption. 

1611 SuAKS. IFint. T. III. ii. 57, I ne're heard yet. That 
any of these bolder Vices wanted Lesse Impudence to gaine- 
say what they did. Then to performe it fiist. 1656-9 B. 
Harris Parhal's Iron Age (ed. 2) 26 The impudence of a 
certain JMonk called Tetzel, exceeded so farre, astopiesume 
to sell the Indulgences. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 721 
Some with Impudence invade the Couit. 1715 De Foe 
Ham. Instruci. 1. iv. (1841) I. 73 Who will have the impu- 
dence to hinder us? 1838 Dicecns JVlcA Nick, xili, 'Con- 
found his impudence!’ mutteied Squeers. 1884 Pae 
Eustace 6g He gave me a deal of impudence . . just now. 

b. with a?i and pi. A jDiece of impudence. 

1885 T. Mozley Remin. Towns etc. I. 413 Any kind of 
head-covering was a weakness, or an impudence. 

c. Applied to an impudent peison. 

1671 Dryden Emu. Love ii. 20 Peace, impudence, and 
see my face no moie. 

3 . In a good or neutral sense : Freedom from 
shamefastness ; cool confidence. 

1619 Feetcheh, etc. False One iv. iii, Off, my dejected 
looks, and welcome impudence 1 My daiing shall he deity, 
to save me. 1688 Sh.ydweel S/jr Alsatia n. I, Learned 
lawyer of little practice, for want of impudence. _ 1692 
Drydcn St. Eiiremont's Ess. 133, 1 . .will tell you with the 
utmost impudence that I esteem much more his Person, than 
his Works. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 259, I had not 
enterprise nor impudence enough to venture from my con- 
cealment. 

Ziupildeucy (i’mpi??detisi). Now rM-e, [ad. 
L. inipudentia : see prec. and -ENCY.] 

1 . Shamelessness, immodesty ; = Impudence i. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasnt. Par. Matt. xxvi. 1x7 Insomuche 
that he ioyned impudencie and unshamefastenes. 1577 
Bull Luther's Comm. Ps. Grad. 237 The impudencie of the 
monks . . was so great that I am ashamed to speak it. 1594 
T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 11. 325 Although too much 
shamefastnesse, when it is causelesse, is wooithy of blame., 
yet is it more praise-woorthy then impudency. 1648 Eikon 
Bos. xxi. (1824) 218 Nor did his [Noah’s] open infirmity 
justifie Chams impudency. 1864 Eraser’s Mag. Oct. 508 
Were she as naked as Diana, there should be no impudency 
on the figure of Imogen. 1892 Harper's Mag. Sept. 494/2 
In liis earlier tales he seemed to seek pleasure with the 
impudency of a .splendidly healthy young faun, 
b. with an and//. 

1628 Wither Brit. Reniemh. iv. 255 For those impuden- 
cies. Those riots, and tho.se other foule offences. 1845 
Blackw. plag. LVIII._ 369 The whole dialogue, .is polluted 
with similar impudencies. 

2 . Shameless effrontery ; = Impudenoe 2..^ 

1529 Frith Antithesis Ixxviii. in Pistle Chr. Rdr. 102 
What impudencye is this? I thinke he wold saye also 
that an Asse were a man yf he thought to gette eny avan- 
tage thorow it, 1615 Crooke Body 0/ Man 258 Some haue 
growne to that impudencie, that they haue denied a woman 
to haue a soule as man hath. 1655 H. More App. Antid. 
(1662) 162 That will .. argue . . rash boldness and blind im- 
pudency in him that shall return so irrational an Answer. 
1871 Browning Balaust. 1604 Alas and yet again 1 How 
full is age of impudency 1 
b. with an and pi. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 194 It had beene a high 
impudency and presumption to haue medled with them. 
1644 Hammond Loyal Convert 10 How, for their encourage- 
ment, are Lyes and brasse-brow’d Impudencies invented. 

fS. = Impudence 3. Obs. 

ci6to Women S amts 167 All humane helpe being des- 
payred of.. in fine, of holie and notable impudencie, she 
imitated the woman, that, .pressed to touch the hemme of 
Christs garment. 

Xinpudeut (i‘mpi?/dent), a. {sbl) Also 4-5 in-, 
[ad. E. impudens, impudeiit-em shameless, f. iin- 
(1m- 2) 4 pudens ashamed, modest, orig, pres. pple. 
of pudere to make, or feel ashamed. Cf. F. itn- 
pudent (ifith c. in Hatz.-Darm. and Godef. Compl. : 
but the latter has the adv. impudemment of 1461).] 
fl. Wanting in shame or modesty ; shameless, un- 
blushing, immodest ; indelicate. (In quot. 1628, 
' without the means of decency Obs. 

fi386 Chaucer Pars. T. r 323_Inpudent is he that for 
his pride hath no shame of hise synnes. 1533 Udall 
Floures go Canis (sayth Donate) is a worde that menie 
vse to obiect vnto suche as be impudent shatneles felowes, 
1579 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 61 Setting the best 
and impudentist face of it that I can borrows. z6ii Bible 
Ecclus. xix. 2 He that cleaueth to harlots will become 
impudent. i6z8 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) rox Many for 
want of things necessai'y. .were forced to become Impudent 
in the funerals of their friends. 1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 26 
Their impudent Curtezans, the most lascivious harlots in 
the world. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 76 With impudent 
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fore-heads, and with brows rubbed on brass-pots. 1732 
Gay Achilles iii, Then her booom too is so preposterously 
impudent ! 

2 . Possessed of unblnshing presumption, effron- 
tery, or assurance ; shamelessly forward, insolently 
disrespectful. 

1563-87 Foxe a, <$• M. (1684) III. 493 Thou art as impu- 
dent a Fellow as I have communed withal. 1583 Fulke 
Defence xix. 544 You are the most impudent advoucher, I 
think, that ever became a writer. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's 
Lett. (vol. III.’i 123 Sufficient defence against the audacious- 
nesse of the most impudent. 1709^x0 Hearne in Relig. 
(1857) 1 . x8i Some persons were so impudent (to speak in 
the canting phrase) as to huzza him. 1710-ix Swift Lett, 
{y.'ibf) III. 125 Oh faith, you’re an impudent saucy couple of 
sluttekins for presuming to write so soon. 1829 Lytton 
Deverenx ii, iv. Thou ait an impudent thing to jest at us. 
1848 Dickens Dombey viii, Wickam is a wicked, impudent, 
bold-faced hussy. 

b. Of conduct, actions, etc. 

1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. i. 135 You call honorable 
Boldnes, impudent Saweinesse. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Caimis' 
Mor. Relai. 246 [She] disclosed .. [his] impudent attempt 
against the reverence of his marriage. 1755 Y oung Centaur 
ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 134 Our impudent folly puts nature out of 
countenance. 1862 Marsh Eng. Lang. i. 10 An impudent 
fabiication of the fourteenth century. 1873 Hale In His 
Name vi. 64 This was the impudent reply of the largest boy 
of the group. 

B. sb. A person of unblushing effrontery or 
insolence. 

1586 T. B. tr. La Primaztd, Fr. Acad. (1589) 404 No 
beast (as they say) is so shamelesse as an impudent. Ibid. 
253- 1589 Puttenham E7ig. Poesie i. xxvii. (Arb.) 69 De- 

frauded of the reward, that an impudent had gotten by abuse 
of his merit. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 434 Many dissembling 
impudents intrude themselves in this high calling of God. 

Impudently (i-mpizZdentli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In £in impudent manner ; with effrontery ; 
shamelessly, insolently. 

1561 T. Norton Calviti's hist. 1. 25 Whosoeuer deny yt It 
hath thus ben done in time past, yea within our owne te- 
membrance, they impudently lie. 1664-5 Pepys Diary 
19 Mar., Castlemame lay impudently upon her back in her 
coach asleep. 1770 Jtinius Lett. xl. 207 A boy, impudently 
thrust over their heads. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. 
(1871) II. 72 An impudently false accusation. 
I'KipudentneSS. rare. [f. as prec. + -NES3.] 
The quality of being impudent ; impudence. 

1599 Sandvs Europe Spec. (1632) 19 Governours and 
Subjectes .. striving as it were with other in an impudent- 
ne.sse therein. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Zmpudicity (impiz^di-slti). [a. F. impudicitl, 
f. L. type Hmpitdicitds, for cl. L. imptidicitia, f. im~ 
pudic-tis shameless.] Shamelessness, immodesty. 

1^28 Lyndesay Dreme 279 With thare prouocatyue Impu- 
dicitie, Brocht mony ane man to Infelicitie. 1577 HEtiowEs 
Gueaara's Chron. 416, I bred thee chaste, and thou arte 
imbrued with impudicitie. 1674 tr. Du MoulMs Papal 
Tyranny 38 The luxury . . the impudicity, the gluttony . . 
that reigned in the Papal Court. 1824 Landor [mag. Co7tv. 
Wks. 1846 I. This impudicity. .seems to have always 
been a characteristic of the Italian race. 1883 Beecher in 
Chr. World Pulpit XXIII. 372/3 Knowledge with women 
in Grecian days was a token of impudicity. 
b. with an and pi. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Markva. aoTheftes, auarices, wicked- 
nesse, guile, impudicities. 

t Impudicous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. impudic- 
tis k- -ous.] Immodest, indelicate, indecent. 

1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Kotvij Def. xii. 157 It may be 
a wanton and impudicous act in another to kiss a woman, 

Impugn (impizl-n), V. Forms : 4 in-, yn-, 
4-6 en-, (5 em-), 5-6 ym-, 4-7 impugne, 4-5 
in-, impungne, 6 impnnge (?), Sc. impung, 6- 
impngD. [a. F. impugner (1363 in Godefroy) 
= Pr. //«-, enpugnar, Sp. itnpugnar, It. impttgnare, 
ad. L. intpugndre to attack, assail, f. im- (IM- 1 ) 
pugndre to %ht.] 

"j- 1 . trans. To fight against ; to attack, assail, as- 
sault (a person, city, etc.). Obs. 

1382 W YCLiF X Macc. xi. 41 Thei inpungneden Yrael. 1388 
— fttdg. ix. 44 He roos. .and enpugnyde [1382 a^enfijtynge] 
and bisegide the citee. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione iii. xl xio 
pou dwellist amonge enemyes, Jtou art impugned on |>e ri3t 
honde & on fie lifte honde. 1553 Becon Reliques of Roine 
(XS63) 264 We are set in a slipperye place, and are impugned 
of deuills. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 35 He . . laid 
siege unto Damascus . . which he so notably impugned, 
that [etc.]. 

fig. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. Ded., The Outwqjks of the 
Enemy, from whence they impugne the Civill Power. 

t b. To fight in resistance against ; to withstand, 
resist, oppose. Obs. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. (1619) 43 Josephus, .which 
himselfe also at the first impugned the Romaines. 1591 
Troub. Raigue K. fokn ii. (i6ri) 107 Only the heart im- 
pugnes with faint resist The fierce inuade of him that con- 
quers Kings. i6xi Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. v. § 25 God . . 
will not leaue vs succourlesse, whiles in a just cause, we 
impugne a most vnjust Intruder. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc’s Trav. 223 To impugn with all his power the 
Moores, Jews, and Idolaters. 

transf. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi, v. 291 The 
defect of alternation would utterly impugne the generation 
of all things. 

2 . To assail (an opinion, statement, document, 
action, etc.) byword or argument; to call in ques- 
tion ; to dispute the truth, validity, or correctness 
of ; to oppose as false or erroneous. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. viii. 15s A1 pis make)? me . . to )?en- 


ken. .On Pers J?e plouhmon and whuch a pardoun he hedde, 
And hou fie preost inpugnede hit. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. 
HI. 350 pes sectis iiipungnen fie gospel, and also fie olde 
lawe. 1415 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 172 No man 
wolde Impugne hir right. 1494 Fabyan Chroti. ii. xliii. 29 
This sayinge contraiyeth and enpugnyth myne Auctor 
Gaufride. 1549 Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 12 Detractione . . 
reddy to suppedit & tyl Impung ane verteous verk. a 1614 
Donne BLaHavaTos (1644) ^^4 man hath as yet, to my 
knowledge, impugned this custome of ours. 1678 Cudwortii 
Intell. Syst. I. v. 642 It cannot be accounted less than extreme 
sottishness and stupidity of mind., thus to impugn a Deity. 
1777 Watson Phibp II (1793) I. v. 181 An opinion which in 
France had always been impugned and rejected. 1847 
Disraf.li Tancred i. v. The saint was scarcely canonised, 
before his claims to beatitude were impugned. 

b. To assail the actions, question the statements, 
etc. of (a person) ; to find fault with, accuse. 
Now rare. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xiil. 123 One Pieres Jie ploughman 
hath inpugned vs alle. And sette alle sciences at a soppe, 
saue loue one. 149X Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 
III. iii. 318 b/i Many hated hym & .specyally theretykes; 
for he ce.ssed not to enpugne & repreef theym. 1530 
Lyndesay Test. Papyngo 13 Quho dar presume thir Poetis 
tyll Impung, Quhose sweit sentence ihrouch Albione bene 
sung ? 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. i. 179 Yet in such rule, 
that the Venetian Law Cannot impugne you as you do pro- 
ceed. 1879 Farrar St. Paul xj. II. 323 note. The Law, for 
the supposed apostasy from which lie was impugned. 

Hence Impu’gned ppl. a. ; Impu’gning vbl. sb. 
and///, a. 

c 1400 A pol. Loll. 73 Inpungning of fie law of God. c 1440 
facob’s Well (E. E. T. S.) 276 It techyth fie. .to defende fii 
feyth wyth resouns fro inpugnyng of heretykes. 1599 
Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 94 For defence of impugned 
truth. i8o2-x2 Bentham Rat. Judic. Evid. (1827) 111 . 204 
It should be allowable, to call upon the impugning witness 
. . to declare [etc.]. x86o Sat. Rev. IX. 145/2 The impugned 
department will send down, .a cohort of witnesses. 

Impugnable (impii/'nab’l), a.l rare. [f. prec. 
-h -ABLE.] Liable to be impugned. 

1823 New Monthly Mag VIII. 262 If any chance to be 
impugnable on the score of principles. 1847 Disraeli Tail- 
ored IV. viii, Her reason, .though not easily impugnable was 
not as satisfactory to his understanding as to his ear. 
Impugnable (imp»’gnab’l),fl .2 fobs. [f.lM -2 
-1- L. pugn-are to fight + -able ; cf. Expu unable.] 
That cannot be assailed or overcome. 

1570 Levins AfrrwzA 3/27 Impugnable, impugnabilis. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. v. 217 To withstand so puissant 
and impugnable an enemy. Ibid, x. i. (1632) 1242 If the 
Tower were impugnable. 

Hence Impugmabi'lity. ? Ohs. 

1837 G. S. Faber Prim. Docir. Jusiif. iv. 167 So long as 
the canon of Tertulliau shall flourish in its absolute im- 
pugnability. 

’flTXijpxL’gnsuxce. Obs, rare~K In 6 in-, [f. 
'L. impugnare to Impugn: see -ance.] =Impug- 

NATION. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon ix. v. (1602) 308 Therefoie 
doe we call traitors rebels : when they rise by resistance or 
inpugnance of their Princes authority, 

+ Impu^gnant, ppl. a. Obs. 7 -are — h [ad. L. 
impugiidns, impugndnt-em^ or corresponding It. 
impugsiante, pres. pple. of impugndre to oppose. 
Impugn.] Repugnant, opposed. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. ii. (1599) 95 Whether you ought to 
be the per.sonage so impugnant and contrary to your proper 
resolution. 

Impugnatiou (impz7gn£'’|un). ? Obs. [ad. L. 
iinpugndtidn-ein, noun of action f. i 7 npug 7 id 7 'e to 
Impugn : cf. obs. F. impzignaiionl\ 
f 1 . The action of attacking or assaulting (a per- 
son) ; esp. spiritual assault, temptation. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R, ix. xxx, (MS. Bodl.), Ajens 
beeseso manye inpungnacions we befiy warded andisocoured 
with spyrytual armoure. c 1450 Mironr Sahiadoun 3179 
Oure lord has ordeyned yt a man shalle haf here impugna- 
cionne. i6oz T. Fitzherbert M/o/, 9 a, He receiued such 
a violent irapugnation and persecution of all the bad priest.s 
in the cittie [Rome], that he was forced to depart thence, 
164s Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 108 The fift is a per- 
petuall impugnation, and self-conflict. 

2 . The action of impugning (an opinion, etc.) ; 
calling ip question, disputing; impugnment. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) ii. vii. 103 
Impugnacyori of tiouth the whiche is whan the persone of 
certayne malice ayen sayth unto the tiouth of the fayth. 
1529 More Suppl. Sonlys Wks. 313/2 The impugnacion of 
that vncharitable heresye, 1692 Norris Curs. ffg/Y. ' Ess. 
Hunt, Und.' 21 Having considered our Author's Impugna- 
tion of Innate Principles. 1873 Wagner tr. Teiiffels Hist. 
Rom. Lit. II. 9S It begins with a lengthy impugnation of 
the mythical opinions caused by the poets. 

t Im.pugna'tor. Obs. 7-are [ad. late L. 
impug 7 tdior, agent-n. f. isnpugndre to Impugn ; cf. 
F. (obs.) i 7 npug 7 iateurl\ =next. 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 123 The lesuites themselves, 
who are his most puissant Impugnator.s, give him a more 
candid and favorable treatment. 

Impugner (impizrnai). [f. Impugn v. -h -ek ■ .] 
One who impugns or assails. 

1539 Tonstall Semn. Palm Sund, (1823) sx Redye to 
defende the faith ageynst the impugners of it. ni688 
CuDWORTH Immut. Mor, (1731) 223 Some of these Strenuous 
Impugners of Immaterial and Incorporeal Substances. 17x2 
Berkeley Passive Obed. § 38 A . . prejudice which in- 
fluenceth the impugners of non-resistance. 1818 Hazlitt 
Eng. Poets iii. (1870) 80 The way to defend Milton against 
all impugners is to take down the book and read it. 1890 
Spectator 6 Sept., The impugners of the story, .have failed 
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to support their scepticism with anything that can properly I 
be called evidence. 

Impugnment (impiw-nment). [f. as prec. + 
-MENT.] The action or fact of impugning. 

1840 E. Howard Jack ashore xlvii. (Stratm.), It must not 
be an impugnment to his manhood that he cried like a child. 
1862 Bueton Bk. Hunter (1863) 63 The theses on which 
aspirants after university honours held their disputations or 
impugnments. 

Impuissance (impit 7 -isans). [a. F. impuis- 
sante (1361 in Littre) : see Im -2 and Poia.'SANOE. 
(By the Brownings stiessed impU\i' stance J)\ 

1 . Impotence, powerlessness, weakness. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. i/i (R. Suppl.) In tyme whan man 
was vaynquysshed of ignorannce and impuissaunce. 1602 
Patericke tr. Gentillet 26 An impuissance to conserve 
himself, 164s City Alarum g We have always hoodwinkt 
our selves with conceits of the kings iinpiiissance till it 
came to tryal, *762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xvi, He lay 
under an impuissance. .of advancing above a line and a half 
in the compass of a whole summer’s day. i8ss Browning 
Saul xviii, Why is it I dare Think but lightly of such 
impuissance? 1836 Mrs. Browning Atir. Leigh ix. 469, 

I felt myself So safe in impuissance and despair I could not 
hurt you. 1884 Browning Ferishtah, Cherries, Never too 
much of faith In impuissance, man's. 
f 2 . Want of self-contiol ; cf. Impotence 3. Obs. 
1667 Waterhouse Fire Land, gs When the light of reason 
is under a Bushel of passion ; and impuissance is regent in 
the soul. 

So i* Iittpu’issancy [see -ancy]. Obs. rare~~^. 

1701 Beverley Aj>oc. Quest, 39 An Image of Supiemacy ; 
and yet Impuissancy. 

Impuissaut (impizlisant), a. [a. F. impuis- 
sant (15th c.) : see 1 m- 2 and Poissant.] Impo- 
tent, powerless, weak. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (1635) 127 How im-puissant 
and dejected they are. 1652-62 Heylin Cosniogr. w. (1682) 
58 The Countiy made a prey to impuissant Enemies. 1853 
Grote Greece ii. Ixxxiv. X. 1 , 113 An impuissant embrace of 
philosophy on the pait of so great a potentate. 1863 Ld. 
Lytton Ring Amasis 1 . 188 Vain, and impuissant are the 
pity and commiseration of a feeble fellow-creature. 

IrapuTsatile, (2. rare—^. [f. Im- 2 + Pulsatile 

a.] Not chaiacterized by pulsation, 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 288/1 In these vessels. .its [the 
blood’s] movement is impulsatile or venous. 

Impulse (.i’mppls), sb. [ad, L, impuls-ns a 
push against, f. ppl. stem of impellere to Impel.] 

1 . An act of impelling ; an application of sudden 
force causing motion ; a thrust, a push. 

1650 Ashmole Chym. Collect, (ed. 31 227 The Second 
lurketh in the bowels of the Earth, by the Impulse and 
action wheieof the Subterraneous vapours are driven 
upwards through Pores and Pipes. 1690 Locke Hnin. 
Und. IV. X. § 19 We cannot conceive how any thing but 
impulse of body can move body. 1752 Hume Ess.»!{ Treat. 
(1777) II. 68 The impulse of one billiard-ball is attended 
with motion in the second. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 2 p i 
He will wish to advance rather by the impulse of the wind, 
than the strokes of the oar. i860 ' 1 'yndall Glac. ii. L 228 To 
produce the impression of violet light a still greater number 
of impulses is necessary. 1872 Huxley Physiol, viii. 210 
The chief agents in transmitting the impulses of the aerial 
waves. 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI. x. 240 When a gland is 
first excited the motor impulse is discharged within a few 
seconds. 

Jig, _ 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. i, 12 Driven on by the 
blind impulses of Fatality and Fortune. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. ix. 698 The total exemption of the 
deliberations in parliament from the impulse of the royal 
will. 1877 Mrs. Ou-enm-t Makers Flor. vi, 160 The early 
impulse of the Renaissance [was] just then beginning to in- 
fluence the world. 

b. Path. ‘The shock felt on the chest-wall when 
the heart beats, or over an aneurysm during the 
cardiac systole . , Cardiac itnpulse, the apex beat 
of the heart’ {Syd. Sac. Lex. 1886). 

1879 St. George's HosJ. Rep, IX. 182 Of the Heart: No 
sensible impulse; sounds hardly audible. Ihid., .Area ill- 
defined; impulse diffused ; sounds muffled. 

2 . Dynaynics. a. An indefinitely large force 
enduring for an inappreciably short time but pro- 
ducing a finite momentum ; such as tho blow of a 
hammer, the drive of a bat, the impact of colliding 
balls, etc. b. The product of the average value 
ofs.nj force multiplied by the time during which 
it acts. (This extended use was introduced by 
Clerk Maxwell Matter Motion 43.) 

1796 Hutton Math, Diet., Impulse, the single or momen- 
tary action or force by which a body is impelled. 1806 — 
Course Math. II. 132 The Momentum, or Quantity of 
Motion, generated by a Single Impulse, or any Momentary 
Force, is as the Generating Force. 1859 Lunn Of Motion 
87. 1868 Routh Rigid Dynamics (ed. 2) 262 We may 

regard an impulse as the limit of a large finite force acting 
for a very short time. 1875 Maxwell Theory of Heat (ed. 
4) 88 The impulse of a force is equal to the momentum pro- 
duced by it. 1868 W. K. Clifford Lect. (1879) I. 76 
A shuttlecock, which has its entire state of motion suddenly 
changed by the impulse of the battledore. 

3 . a. Force or influence exerted upon the mind 
by some external stimulus ; suggestion, incitement, 
instigation, f Formerly, esp., A strong suggestion 
supposed to come from a good or evil spirit. 

1660 R. CoK.^ Power ^ Siibj. 177 If he by chance offend 
by tna impulse of theDeviljlet him make amends therefore. 
1674 Owen H oly Spirit 11693! 184 An immediate Revela- 
tion or Divine Impulse and Impression. 1701 G. Hammond 
Gitle) Discourse of Angels . . also something touching 
Devils, Apparitions, and Impulses. 1798 Wordsw, Tables 


turned vl, One impulse from a vernal wood May teach you 
more .. Than all the sages can. 1833 Cruse Eusebius ii. i. 
49 Thomas, under divine impulse, sent Thaddeus as herald 
and evangeliit. 1847 Prescott Peiy (1850) II. 138 He was 
not a man . . to yield timidly to the impuLes of otheis. 

b. Incitement or stimulus to action arising from 
some state of mind or feeling. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 60 His purpose . . proceeded 
only from himself and the impuKe of his own Conscience. 
17^ Robert-Son Chas. HfiSisl III. xi. 281 No motive to 
diiect him but the impulse of ungovernable passions. 1833 
Ht. Martincau Charmed Sea\. 2 Some ran on, under an 
impulse of curiosity. 1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) 
II. I. iii. IQ7 The inward impulse of gigantic energy and 
brutal cupidity uiged them forward. 

c. Sudden or involuntary inclination or ten- 
dency to act, without premeditation or leflectioii. 

1763 Bcrki: Corr. (1844) I. 50, I act almost always from 
my present impulse, and with little scheme or design. 1861 
Geo. Eliot Silas M. ii. 12 He .seemed to weave, like^ the 
spider, from pure inipul.se, without reflection. 1869 Fni.i;- 
MAN Norm. Conq. III. xiii. 281 Men .. are apt to he 
guided by impulse rather than by judgement. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 271 It was mere impulse. 

4 . The effect produced by impulsion; motion 
caused by the sudden application of force ; mo- 
menlurn, impetus. 

1715 Desaguliers Fires Impr. 8 A Ray .. goes on by 
a compound Motion made up of its Impulse . . and its con- 
stant tendency upward.s. axqzx K.r.11.1. MaupirtuH Diss. 
(1734) 25 The motion of such a Vortex, .ought to give them 
some horizontal Impulse, and hurry them along in its own 
diiection. 1856 Arct. Expl. I. xii. 133 My team . . 

leaping them and the impulse of our sledge canying it 
across. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 The impulse may be 
transmitted through the earth to an enormous distance. 

Jig. 1872 Yeats Groavlh Comm. 97 Oiseolo gave a new 
impulse to navigation. 1874 Green Shm-t I list. J\\, §7. 
418 Circumstances .. were giving a poetic impulse to the 
newly-aroused intelligence of men. 

b. Path. ‘The wave of change which travels 
tltrough nerve and muscle in passing from rest into 
action ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1886). 

5 . attrib. and Comb, in various technical terms 


relating to the driving mechanism of a dock, as 
impulse-teeth, etc. ; impulse-wheel, a form of 
turbine water-wheel driven by the impact of a jet 
upon it [Cent. Did.'). 

1825 J. Nicholson Operaf. Mechanic 520 The impulse- 
teeth consist of very small tempered steel pins, inserted on 
the surface of the rim of the wheel on one side only. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Ednc. IV. 369/2 The impulse-arc of the 
balance . . is determined by the radii of lever and roller. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch ,5- Clocknt. 55 The escape wheel 
..overtakes the impulse pallet and drives it on. Ibid., 
The impulse roller. Ibid. 97 The impulse teeth . . the 
impulse finger. 

Impulse, V. Now rare. [f. the sId. or f. L. 
impiiis-, ppl. stem of impellere to Impel ; cf. obs. 
F. imptilser.) irans. To give an impulse to ; to 
impel ; to instigate. 

1611 Florio, Impulsare, to impulse, to perswade often. 
1614 Raleigh Flist. World i. (1634) 34 With that force so 
impulsed and prest they are carried under the deepe Ocean. 
1658 Bromhall Treat. Specters 1. 102 The Man being im- 
pulsed by some invisible spirit. 1689 T. Plunkf,t Char. 
Gd, Commander 45 The Earth’s fill’d with fraud and vio- 
lence, Impulsed by the Jesuits influence, a 1711 Ken 
Hymns Festlv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 307 Love to the Cross 
his Soul impuls’d. <11718 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 548 
His Good Angel or Spirit . . very often impuls’d or moved 
him to preach to the People. 1757 Ewz. GRipriTH Lett. 
Henry ^Frances {1767) II. 55 The Centrifugal [power].. is 
a force impulsed upon all the planets, at their creation, that 
directs them forward, in a right line. 

Hence Impu’lsing vbl. sb. 

2885 L. Olipu/lUT Sympneumata xiii. 207 They may trace 
.. the radiant curient through the human story of the 
Divine impulsings. 

Impulsion (impzrljbn). Also 5-6 ym-. [a. 
F. impulsion (^1315 in Godefroy Compl.), ad. L. 
impiilsidn-em influence, instigation, f. impuls-, ppl. 
stem of impellere to Impel ; cf. Impulse sb.) 

1 . The action of impelling or forcing onward; 
also of striking upon, thrusting, pushing, or press- 
ing against without producing motion ; the condi- 
tion of being thiiist or pushed. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV. 199 The body of Tholo- 
meus borne vn to the londe by the impulsion of the see. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. The deken fyll wyth the 

chalyce by thympulsion and threstyng of the paynems 
2581 VV. Stafford Exam. Compl. iii. (1876) 78 Thus one 
thyng hanges vpon another, and sets forwarde one another 
but one first of all is the chiefe cause of all this circuler 
motion and impulsion. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11. 
(1701) 73/2^ The Wind that comes next presseth the first, 
forcing . . U by frequent impulsions. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Htsi, (1770) I, 4 That of attraction, which draws them 
towards the sun; and .. impulsion, which drives them 
strait forward into the great void of space. 1794 Sullivan 
ViexvNat.l. 54 The centrifugal force, or force of impulsion 
IS still unknown. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 621/2 The 
impulsion of the water takes place on the surface of the 
tentacula. 1863 Tyndall Heat vii. (1870) 209 The needle 
of the galvanometer is instantly deflected, and the limit of 
the first impulsion is noted. 


J-yru- N- pys' diiccqls ivnit, evts. Fis., . 

Curtlwse in Mirr. Mag. 652 To see How griefes impulsio 
in my brMt did beate. a 1626 Bacon Max. 4 Uses Co. 
Law i. 1 lo judge the causes of causes, and their impulsio 
another. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldi 
Ivui, A vibration and impulsion to an end beyond its own 


f b. An iinpclling cause or occasion. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Aam Learn. 11. x. § 3. 41 Medicine .. cnii- 
sidcieth causes of Diseases, with the occasions or impul- 
sions. 

fC. Attack, assault. Ohs. 

1631 Weevi.r Anc. Fun. Man. ij) The citic of lenisalein 
being recouered against the impulsions of the Infidels. 

2. a. E-xletnal influence excited uiion iniiitl or 
conduct ; instigation, iiiciicineiit. 

1560 Daus tr. lileidanes Comm. 13 If the Frenche kynge 
ronquere. it maye be that the liyshoppe of Rome thionghe 
his impulsion will viulo oure Isleciion. 1628 Iloinn s Flunyd. 
(1822)6 Alreus and Thyestes .. ai th'- impnisum e>f tiu-ii 
mother slew this Chrysippns. 1676 Marvi.ii. Gin. CouiniL 
Wk.s. 187s IV. 127 "I’is meant that it w.is fiee fioin all cs- 
tein.Tl impulsion. 1829 I. Tavi 011 huthio.. v\\. i(i8 ’1 he (cw 
who might have done the .same without impulsion, 1859 
Holland Gold F. .xv. 171, I tio not believe any inaii eyi i 
heeanie ihoionglily iiidnstrious, save under the impnlsiini 
of motives outside of labor. 

b. Determination to action resulting fioni na- 
tural tendency or teinpuiary exciteinent ; iiiijiulse, 
C1S30 L. Cox Khet. 77 Natuial impulsiun is .ingre, 
hatred, couetyse, looe, or snehe other aft ectioiis. isM Bim.ii 1 
Melanch. xii. 60 The otiici nut only deiei lam hut iinpulsiuo 
also from an inward venue. 1672 lc.v,(:HAUti Hobbs's .'^tato 
Nat. 1 1705) 108 'I’his he did by a cei tain iinpnl.sion of n.unrf. 
1793 Object, to the War hAauiuud .\o, It can only he iiiioo 
the like impulsion from wliieli a drovviiiiiij' iii.ni can lies .n 
a twig. 187s Lowell Under old Elm 4 Witli .suie impulsion 
to keep lionor clear, 

3 . Tendency to onwaul motion imparted by some 
force or influence; imjietus. 

179s Craui iiRD in Ld. .■lutkland's Corr. (iP/i/) III. -.’i.i' 
Whether the impulsion lie given liy die jieojilc to llieir ri - 
presentatives, or . .by the represeiltalivi's to the people [etc.], 
1836-7 Sir W. HaMII.iuN Metaph. .sli. 1 ii;7rji II. 417 The 
impulsion which Kiint had given to philosopiiy. 1881 
Alanch. Exam. 3 Mar. 4 Agreat impnlsioii has </f late jcat.s 
been given to steam navigaiioii in the l.evam. 

Impulsive (imp2?lsiv), a. \sh.) [ad. med.l.. 
impulsw-us or a. B'. impiilsij, -ive (i4tli c.), I. I-. 
impuls-, ppl. stem of impellO’c to Impel : st e -1 vi;. J 

1 . Having the projierty of impelling or piodueing 
impulsion; characterized byimpiiKicm or iin[)etus. 

1604 Dravton /)/<«« It, Tile goodly horse.. Lies wheie Imt 
late disdainfully he trod,.,Iaiull .Stirs not when prick’d with 
the impulsive goad, c 1611 Oiiaisman Iliad v. 232 '1 he 
force Of the impulsive cliarlot. 162% G, S.isoys Orta’s 
Met. VI, (1626) J13 A .shaft, wliicli from th’iinpulsiue Imw- 
stringfiew. 1794 .Siili.i\',\n 1 Nat, 1 1 . 3^7 ’1 lie iminiUivt; 
motion of die planets, .gives liseiu mimliedess pliienmneii.i. 

b. Dynamics. (See (juot. and 1 mi’i:lhkx/l 2.) 

_ 1803 J. Wood PHhc. MeJi. i. 15 Wlieii a force pruduer-s 
it's effect instantaneously, it is said to he iinpulsive. 1807 
Hutton Couise Math. II 137 If the forces be impulsive or 
momentary, the motions seill be uriiforni. 1879 Tiiom.son A 
Tait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. § 298 'I'he .shot is fired Into the block in 
a horizontal direction . , The impulsive penetration is . . 
nearly instantaneous. 

2 . Impelling or determining to action. Lmpiil- 
sive cause (fieq. in 1 7tli c., now rare}, originating 
or primary cause. 

<^1555 Harpspield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 214 The 
cause impulsive moving the praitor to pronuilge this eilict 
was [etc.]. 1621 Sanderson .Serm. 1 . 180 There is a kind of 
cause . . which the learned . . call die impulsive cause : and 
it is such a cause as moveth and induceth the principal 
agent, to do that which it doth. 1686 Horneck Cn<c//- Jesus 
XU. 234 The love of God was the impulsive cause, but onr 
sins were the instrumental cause, these brought him to the 
Cross. 1788 Reid Active Ferwers m. ii. L (1803) 159 Some 
cool principle of action, which lia-s authority without any 
iinpulsive force. 1865 Ru.skin Sesame 6 That thirst [for 
applause] . . is . . on the whole, die strongest impulsive ia- 
fluence of average humanity.^ 1894 Month Mar. 392 T'he 
impulsive cause of the granting of a dispensation is that 
which . . moves the superior. 

3 . Of persons, their character, actions, etc. : 
Actuated or characterized by impulse ; apt to be 
moved by sudden impulse or swayed by emotion. 

1847 L. Hunt Jar Homy'/. (1848) 58 The Scotch have 
shown a more genial and impulsive .spirit in their .songs and 
dances than the Engli.sh. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith xxiiii. 
276 Who was very impulsive, and prone to acts of incon- 
siderate generosity. 1854 H. Miller Sch. 6- Sc/im. xix. 
(i8fc)_2o8_ One of those iinpulsive acts of which men repent 
at their leisure. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. vi. 538 huch 
conduct would not be that of a .sentimental and impulsive 
hero. 1897 Allhutt Syst.Med. II. 851 Impulsive drunken- 
ness or dipsomania is the re.sult of an hereditary taint. 

f B. sb. An impelling agent or cause. Obs. 

_ a 1628 Preston Brcastpl.^ Lave (1631) 29 Where love is, it 
IS .such a strong impulsive in the heart, it carries one on to 
serve and plea.se the Lord in al j things. 1659 H. L’Estrangk 
Alliance Dev. Ojff. xi. 326 This was the genuine and true 
impulsive to Calvin, to write that letter. 

Imp'ulsively (impjzTsivli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY 2 .j la an impulsive fashion; with, or by 
means of, impulse ; by sudden impulse. 

1768 Sterne Sent, Journ., Act of Charityjyitei two ladies 
seemed much affected ; and impulsively at the same time 
they both put their hands into tlieir pocket. 1825 Blackw. 
Mag. XVIII, 295 Causes, which.. bear impulsively, or hin- 
deringly, upon every action. 1865 M iss Mulock Christian's 
Mistake 2 He looked like a man who was not in the habit of 
acting hastily or impulsively, 1879 Thomson & TAiTArrtr. 
P hit. 1 . 1. § 317 A stated velocity in a stated direction is com- 
municated impulsiveli' to each end of a flexible inextensible 
cord. 

Xmpillsi'veXLeSS (imp»*lsivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NBSS.] The quality oi being impulsive in feel- 
ing or action. 
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1659 D. Pell Impr Sea To Rdr., A strong, and an un- 
withstanding impulsiveness that lay . . upon my heart and 
spirit, till I went about it. 1863 Gro. Eliot Ro7nolaVtcie.m, 
Crude passions acted out with childish impulsiveness. 1884 
W. J. CouRTHOPii Addison v. 97 That impulsiveness of 
feeling. . made him [.Steele] the most powerful and persuasive 
advocate of Virtue in fiction. 

+ Impil’lsor. Obs. [a. L. impiibor, agent-n. 
from impellcn to Impel ; cf. F. (obs.) impuhmr^ 
One who, or that which, impels. 

t6s3 H. More Antid. Atk. (i66z) 151 Nor [can] Motion 
he communicated but by Impulse, nor Impulse without 
Impenetrability in the Impulsor. 1658 Sin T. Browne 
(iard. Cyrus ii. 43 The imiitency and stresse being made 
upon the hypomochlion or fulciment in the decus.sation, the 
greater compression is made by the union of two impulsors. 
1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 136 So that God be the motor 
and impulsor . . of the action and worke. 1700 S. Parker 
Philos, I£ss. 106 Independent of any foreign Impulsor. 

Impulsory (inip»'ls6ii), a. rare. [f. L. im- 
puls-, ppl. stem of ivipellhe : see Impulse v. and 
-DKT.] That tends to impel or force onward. 

1659 D. Pell hnpr. Sea 498 Hee gtve.s some or other 
amongst you secret, and impulsory hints and warnings. 
184s G. Oliver Coll Blog. Soc. Jesus 171 Whatever he 
said . .was dictated by the impulsory act of his conscience. 

t ImpU’lverable, a. Obs. rare — [f. Im- 2 
-f PuLVERABLE.] Incapable of being pulverized, 
a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (i6g2) 169 Some good fine dried 
jalap, .he found hy the heat of the air to be melted, and by 
consequence to be impulverable. 

Impunctate [impo-rjktpt), pp/. a. [f. Im- 2 + 
Punctate.] Not punctate ; not marked with 
points or dots. 

1819 G. Samouelle Eniomol. Compend. 157 Hyphydrus 
nvatus. Obscure, ferrugineous, impunctate. 1846 Hardy 
in Pi-oc. Berui. Nat. Club II. No. 14. 196 Fovese impunc- 
tate. 1854 Woodward Mollnsca 11. 214 The loop, or 
brachial processes, aie always impunctate. 

t Impu’uction. Obs.rare~'^. [ad. L. type 
*{mpHnctiott-evi, f. im- (Im- pungere to prick, 
pierce ; cf. Punction.] Pricking or piercing. 

1712 Sir G. Wheler Liturgy 138 Cabasilas hath nothing 
of chopping the bread . . but impunction, and cutting, as by 
a Lance. 

Impunctual (impu-ijktizml), a. [f. Im-2 + 
Punctual.] Not punctual, behind time (Webster, 
1864). So ImpunctuaTity, want of punctuality. 

1790 Observer No. 139 T 2 Unable to account for his 
impunctuality, some of his intimates were dispatched in 
quest of him. ^1804 Alex. Hamilton citedin Worcester. 

Impunetured (impz^-qktiujd), ppl a. [f. Im -2 
-t- P unctured.] Unpiincturecl ; impunctate. 
f T tri pninp (impHTn], a. Obs. L. wipiin-is 
unpunished ; f. im- (IM- 2) + ptsna penalty, punish- 
ment, pilntre to punish.] Unpunished; enjoying 
impunity. 

1614 T. Adams Fatal Banquet ii. Wks. 1861 I. 233 The 
breach of our national statutes can not go impune by the 
plea of ignorance. 1613 — ; White Devill 34 [Not a thing 
that] can priviledg or keep impune the injuries [etc.]. 

tlmpu'ueiy, adv. Obs. [f. prec. -b -ly 2 ] 
With impunity; without punishment. 

1614 T. K’oe.us Fatal Banquet i. Wks. i8fii I. 184 The 
blood of his enemies shall not be impunely shed, a 1711 
Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 118 Shall he im- 
punely sacred Law defie? 1715 D. Jones Hist. House 
Brunswick 380 A certain Militia Captain . . (and that im- 
punedly] order'd the Musick on his March to play, ‘ The 
King shall enjoy his Own again 

Impung, -punge, obs. forms of Impugn v. 
Impuni'ble (impizrmib’l), a, rare. [f. Im -2 + 
L. punlre to punish -j- -ible.] Not punishable; 
unpitnishable. 

1660 R. Coke Justice Vind. 47 But Mr. Hobbs outruns 
the Constable, and makes the King or Civitas . . impunible 
for whatsoever he shall do. 

Hence Inipu'nilbly adv., without punishment, 
with impunity. 

*743 !• Ellis Knowl. Div, Th. ii. 65 Xenophon repre- 
■sents the Opinion of Socrates, that., no Man impunibly 
violates a Law established by the Gods. 186^ Mrs. Whitney 
Gaywortkys xxiii. (1879) 230 She never lied, or stole, or 
slew, impunibly. 

Impunity (impi? 7 'niti). [ad. L,. impunitds, f. 
ivipunis (see Impune and -tt], or ad. F. impuniti 
(14th c. in Littre).] Exemption from punishment 
or penalty. 

1S3Z Moke Confut. Tindalc Wks. 716/2 For the safegard 
of heretike.s, and impunitie of all mischieuous people. 1598 
Barckley Febc. Man (1631) 648 Wicked acts and mis- 
demeanours are allured by impunity, as it were hy rewards. 
1660 R. Coke Poxuer 4 Subj. 45 This unlimited power of 
doing anything with impunity, will only beget a confidence 
m kings of doing what they list. 1736 Butler Anal. i. ii. 
Wks. 1874 I. 41 Delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final' impunity. 1872 Black Adv. Phaeton 
XXV, You can’t commit murder in this country with impunity. 

b. In weaker sense .- Exemption from injury or 
loss as a consequence of any action ; security. 

j8oo Med. Jrnl. III. 50 Men of strong constitutions 
began to stimulate in excess very early in life, and con- 
tinued in the practice for several years with impunity. 
i8o6 Ibid. XV. 442 Mr. Fewster. .had the small-pox in his 
youth, and was exposed to the infection with impunity for 
forty years. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. viii. 285 The venom of 
the most deadly snakes may be swallowed with impunity. 
1856 Kane Arct. Expl. II. xiv. 142 Its runners .. seem to 
bear with impunity the fierce shocks of the ice. 


t Impura'tiou. Obs. rare. [f. L. impiirus 
Impure + -ation : cf. L. piirare to purify.] The 
action of making impure ; pollution, lit. and fig. 

1814 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 833 The imputation or 
corruption of the Roman Church, a 1656 — Serm. Christ 
(]• Cwrrr Wks. 1863 V. 336 For these happy regions, .may it 
please you to forbid their impuration by the noysome fogges 
and mists of those mis-opinions. 

Impure (impiu>>u), a. {sb.) [ad. L. impiir-tcs, 
f. ini- (Im- 2) + purus pure. Cf. F. impur, -e ( 13 th 

c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

I. 1. Containing some defiling or offensive mat- 
ter ; dirty, unclean. 

*S97 A. M. tr. Guillenteau's Fr. Chirnrg. 46 b/i We then 
sowe a cleane white Compresse on the impured compresse, 
and then we draw away the impure compresse from vnder 
the Fracture. 1647 Cowley A/istress, Bathing in River 
v, Thou No priviledge dost know Above th' impurest 
streams that thither flow. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 11776) 

I. 170 The impurest fresh water that we know, is that of 
stagnating pools and lakes. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. i:o3 
Want of due discrimination between the effects of an impure 
atmosphere and of contagion. 

b. Not pure ceremonially ; unhallowed, unclean. 
t6ia-i5 Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. xvin. vi, His [God’s] 
only command sanctifies those creatures, which, by ageneral 
charge, weie legally impure. t66z J. Davies tr. Olearius' 
Voy. A tnbass. 204 Their meat . . if it happen that any one . . 
should blow or breath upon it, they cast it away as impure. 
1804 W. Tennant [nd. Rccreat. (ed. 2) I. 120 An honest 
man, by touching impure food, .. will be degraded 1840 
Thirlwall Greece liv. VII. 49 The invader, who had 
touched the hallowed .soil with impure feet. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nis. iRtldg.) 51 Dogs, which, according to the tenets 
of tlie Mussulman religion, aie impure animals. 

2. Not pure morally; defiled by sin; unclean, 
unchaste ; filthy, a. of persons. 

a 1336 Tindale Expos. Alalt. v. 6. 18 Impure and vnclean 
herted then ar al they that study to hreake God's commannde- 
mentes. 1591 Spenser Teares of At uses 120 The wretched- 
nes of world impure. 1620 Granger Div. Logike 140 It is 
then more intollerable to serve an impure fellow. 1784 
CowpER Task II. 751 Jockeys, brothellers impure, Spend- 
thrifts, .md booted sportsmen. i8t8 Siiellky Rev. Jslam 
X. vi, 'I’hose .slaves impure, Each one the other thus from ill 
to 111 did lure. 

b. of actions or things. 

1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 66 Astrologie, which.. he 
defiled with impure Magicke. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 746 
Defaming as impure what God declares Pure. 17^ 
CowPER Progr. Err. 384 The temple of impure delight. 1864 

J. Walker Faith/. Ministry 103 We fill the heaits of others 
with impure desires. 

II. 3. Mixedwithor containing some extraneous 
or foreign matter, esp. of an inferior or baser kind ; 
contaminated, adulterated, a. Of things physical. 

i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 98 The Oyly, Crude, Puie, Impure, 
Fine, Grosse Parts of Bodies, and the like. 1799 G. Smith 
Laboratory I. 334 In this manner are extracted from roses 
. . the three impure parts, phlegm, water, and earthy resi- 
duum. 1811 Pinkerton Petral. I. 317 Another cove . . 
which affords a greyish impure steatites, spotted with black. 
1816 J. ‘aw.yvi Panorama Sc. 4 Art II. 370 Impure mercury 
also soils white paper, and the presence of lead may he 
detected by agitating the metal with water. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Chem. Org. Bodies 114 The catechuic acid obtained in 
this way was .still impure. 

b. Of things immaterial. 

1704. Norris Ideal World ii. iii. 179 That [act of the will] 
may be said to be impure or mi.xt, partly voluntary, partly 
involunta^. Ibid. 180, I call that an impure thought, 
whose object is material or corporeal. 1844 D. R. Hay 
Orig. Geom. Diaper Designs 3 Many of the kinds of orna- 
ments called styles being themselves impure, in so far as 
they are destitute of the first principles of beautj-. 1894 
Daily News 6 Mar. 7/4 The testator died . . possessed of 
considerable personal property, the pure personalty amount- 
ing to 25,000/., and the impure to 3,500/. 1895 Holman 
Hunt ibid. 14 Aug. 6/2 The nation has adopted the impure 
entanglements of the Art of previous laces. 

c. Of a language, style, etc. : Containing foreign 
idioms or grammatical blemishes. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 47 By reason of their 
traffique, it [the language] proved impure there also. 1814 
[implied in Impurely]. 

d. Of a colour: Containing an admixture of 
some other colour or colours ; also said of a spec- 
trum when the colours overlap. 

i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. i. 227 The rainbow is an imperfect 
or impur^ spectrum. 1869 — Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1. 115 The 
sky-blue is gradually rendered impure by the growth of the 
particles. 1882 P. G. Tait in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 593/1 The 
spectrum produced hr this way is very Impure, i. e., the 
spaces occupied by the various homogeneous rays overlap 
one another. 1892 Nature az Sept. 485/1 ‘ Impure ’..may be 
an objectionable term to apply to a colour when mixed with 
white, but. .it can only be used in that sense. 

B. sb. An unchaste or lewd person ; a harlot. 
1784/^10 Spectator'^o. 3.4/2 Balloon hats now adorn 
the heads of. .the parading impures. 1825 C. M. Westma- 
coTT Eng. Spy II. 24 Four fashionable impure.s. 1830 H. 
Ingelo Reminisc. II. 282 The destiny of those unfortunate 
impures. 

+ Impu're, Obs. [f. Impure a.] 

1. Irons. To render impure; tO' defile. 

IS97 [see_ Impure a. i], 1612-15 Bp- Hai.l Contempl., 

0 . T. XX. iv, One drop of that wicked blood was enough . . 
to impure and spill all the rest. 1641 Ausw. Vind. Smectyin- 
nuns 59 To take up gold mislaid in a-channell, which could 
not impure it. 1673 Caryi, Nat. g Princ. Love 46 Sin did 
impure his whole inner Man. 

2. intr. To become impure. 

m6i8 Sylvester AJem. Mortal. Ixx, Pure in she [the 


.soul] came, there living she impures And suffers there a 
tiiousand woes the while. 

Impurely (hnpiuo-di), adv. [f. Impure a. -k 
-LY 2 .] In an impure manner ; with impurity ; 
corruptly. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 15 In getierall, men im- 
purely vse them two wayes 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 43 
A Church impurely Reformed. 1813 W. Taylor Eng. 
Synonyms 52 Fashionable is impurely foimed, and 

ought to mean able to be fashioned. 1814 — in Alonthly 
Mug. XXXVII. /18 The translators of the Bible use the 
word counsellor impurely, instead of adviser. 

Impureness (impiiw.ineb). [f. as prec. h- 
-NESS.] The quality of being impure ; impurity. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) iii. ii, The people 
. . by the impurenesse thereof [a palace] are with sundry 
vices coriupted. 1623 Middleton Al or e Dissemblers i. i. 
As void of all impureness as an altar. 1803 Ated. Jrnl. X. 
SS4 No doubt .. as to the badness or impureness of the 
plant, as it was gathered in the beginning of July. i86r 
G. Moberly Serm. Beatit. vi. 107 He becomes familiarized 
in all his life with the realities of impureness. 

t Impu'rify, v. Obs. rare. [f. Impure a. after 
Purify.] irons. To render impure. 

1693 W. Frei<e Sel. Ess. xxix. 166 Let no Temptation 
inipurify thy Will. 

Impu'ritan. [f. Impure a., after Puritan.] 
a. One who practises impurity, b. A hostile term 
for one not a Puritan or opposed to Puritanism. 

1617 DABORNEFcrwz. Waterford (1618) ii There are a third 
Sect, and those are purl quasi miniine pun, the impuritans 
of our time. 1627 J. Carter Expos. 19 Not . .Impuritanes 
in any degree, whether walkers in the coun.sell of the un- 
godly, or [etc ]. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 29 If those who are 
tearmed Rattle-heads and impuritans, would take up a 
Resolution to begin in moderation of haire, to the just 
reproach of those that are called Puritans and Round- 
heads, I would honour their manlinesse i8i8 Bentham 
Ch. Eng. Introd. 27 It may moreover, .be not unacceptable, 
to behold the difference between Puritans and Impuritans. 

Hence Impu'ritanism, the principles ol an Im- 
puritan as opposed to those of a Puritan ; also, 
impure life or principles generally. 

1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. Introd. 23 The difference between 
Church-of-Scotlandism and Church-of-Englandism : — be- 
tween Puritanism, since that must be the name, and Im- 
puritanism : between Presbyterianism and Episcopacy. 189a 
Chicago Advcince 25 Feb., The protest of the Puritan against 
the impuritanism of his time. 

Impurity (impiusTiti). [a. OF. impuritd 
(15th c. in JLitlre) = mod.F. impureii, ad. L. im- 
piiriids, f. impiirus : see Impure a. and -ty.J 

1 . The quality or condition of being impure or 
of containing something foul or unclean; coucr. 
foul or offensive matter, dirt. 

1597 A. M. tr. Giiillemeaii s Fr. Chirurg. ii b/i The 
matter, and all impuritye might therout have free passage. 
1660 F. Brooke tr Le Blanc's Trav. 14 By reason of the 
impurity of the ayr, there is scarce any more then the.se two 
townes in the whole country. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds 
(1847) 1. 156 Its entrails are shaken out, leaving only the 
body thus cleansed from all its impurities. 1806 Med. JmL 
XV. 547 Wipe out the little subjacent drop of pus, in order 
to guard against impurity, i860 Ruskin Atod. Paint, vin. 
i.§ 7 (1897) V. 175 Exclusive of animal decay, we can haidly 
arrive at a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or 
slime of a damp, over-trodden path, in the outskirts of a 
manufacturing town. 

2 . The state or condition of being morally im- 
pure ; uncleanness, unchastity ; defilement by sin. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasfn. Par. John xiii. 74 Excepte . . 
the affeccions of his mynde be often purged from all im- 
puritie of this worlde. a 1610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 
44 Impurity oi beastlinesse is not hard to be defined, aiqsx 
Ken Div. Wks. (1838) 292 Let thy love, who art purity 
itself, create in me a perfect abhorrence of all impurity. 
1874 ShvcECompar. Philol. viii. 305 Sin and moral impurity 
aie words which he would not undeistand. 

b. With an and//. That which is or makes im- 
pure morally ; moral uncleanness or corruption. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitatione iii. liii. 126 Come, heuenly swet- 
nes, make fie fro hi visage all maner impurite. 1593 
Shaks. Lucr. 854 But no perfection is so absolute, That 
some impuiitie doth not pollute. 1639 Du Verger tr. 
Camus' Admir. Events To Rdr. aijb, Novels .. full of 
impurities, impieties. 1790 Beattie Atoral Sc. i. ii, § 6. 
347 Let no visible or audible impurity . .enter the apartment 
of a child. 

3 . The quality of containing some extraneous or 
foreign admixture, esp. of an inferior or baser 
kind ; concr. foreign matter which detracts from 
the purity of any substance. 

_ r6oS_TiMME^Kz'?w//. r. ix. 37 Saltes haue their corporal! 
impurities. 1704 Norris ideal World ii. iii. 182 The meta- 
physical . . impurity of thought is the . . materiality of its 
object- 1750. tr. Leonardus' A'lirr. Slones 25 These virtues 
are varied . . by reason of . . the purity or impurity of the 
matter. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory^ I. 142 Neal the copper 
., to prevent ashes or other impurities getting to it. 1842 
Parnell C/tfw. Anal. (1845) 19 The hydrochloric acid of 
commerce is always contaminated with impurities which 
render it quite unfit for general use as a reagent. 

Imptirple, obs. form of Empurple v. 
t Impurpure, V. Se. Obs. Also 7 em-. [f. 
iM-f -k Fuepuee, earlier form of Purple.] trans. 
To make purple ; to empurple. 

1552 Lyndesay Atonarche Frol. i46_Quhose donke Impur- 
puiit vestiment nocturnall, With his imbroudit mautyll 
matutyne. i6z8 Sir W. Mure Spir. Hynine 114 Empur- 
p'ring thy vnstained face. 

Imput, var. of Input to put in. 
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IMPUTABILITY. 

Imputability (impi^^tabi'liti). [f-biPTiTABLi:; 
see -TY. So mod.F. iinputabiim?^ The quality or 
condition of being imputable. 

1771 R. Watson Chem. Ess. (1787I V. 17s There ariseth 
a proportionable imputability of conduct. 1831 Blakcy 
Fi'ee-iuiU 32 The entire absence of restraint . . confers upon 
all human actions the character of moral imputability. 1857 
T. E. Webb Intellectualism Locke vii. 141 That which 
declares and measures the Moral Imputability of Actions. 
2875 Posts Gains in. (ed. 2) 452 They.. imply imputability, 
or responsibility for dolu.s and culpa. 

Xniputa'ble (impi?1'tab’l), a. [ad. med.L. im- 
putdbilis, f. inipiitdre to IMPUTE; see-BLE. Cf. F. 
imputable (Oresme, 14th c.).] 

1. That may be imputed to or assigned to the ac- 
count of; chargeable, attiibutable. 

1626 Jackson Creed vin.xxvii, § s The errour is imputable 
onely to the Transcriber or Interpreter, not to the author. 
i66s Boyle Ocrar. Introd. (1848)29 Apologies., for the 
Imperfections imputable to this Treatise. 1780 T. Jeffer.. 
SON Corr. Wks. 1850 I. 271 Their being exposed.. to a want 
of covering, would be imputable to themselves only. 1845 
Ld. Campbell Chancellors cxii. (1857) V. 217 No blame is 
imputable to him. 1880 Muirhead Gaius^ iv. § 163 note. 
Damages, the amount of the pursuer’s loss imputable to the 
defender. 

f2. Liable to imputation ; open to accusation or 
censure; blameworthy, reprehensible, culpable. Cf. 
Impute v. 3. Obs. 

1660 Jer. Tavlor Duci. Duhit. i. ii. There being notliing 
that can render an action culpable or imputable [etc.]. 1710 
Shaftesb. Ckaract.il. 31. i. (1737) II. 120 Some justly blame* 
able and imputable Act. 1726 Aylifte Parergon 58 The 
law deem.s her to be a dutiful wife . . in no wise imputable. 
1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint, iv. (1848) 162 This fault . . is 
hardly imputable, as it was not committed through ignor- 
ance but by election. 

Hence Impu'taMeness, the quality of being im- 
putable ; Impu'tablyahb., in away that is imput- 
able or chargeable with, fault. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (i6ggl 298 ’Tis necessary to ini- 
putableness of an Action, that it be avoidable. 1710 Ckr. 
Prud.vn. 327 A man may sin by following his conscience. . 
and that too imputably, if it was mistaken for want of care 
to inform it better. 

t Imputa'rian. Ohs. rare — [f. Impute v. 

4 -arian, as in Unitarian, Trinitarian, etc.] 
One who holds the theological doctrine of imputed 
righteousness. 

1668 Penn Sandy Foundation 28 Some .. of the same 
spirit with the Satisfactionists and Imputarians of our time. 

Imputation (impud^'‘j'3n). [ad. late L. im- 
piitdtidn-em, n. of action from imputare to Impute. 
Cf. F. imputation (15th c. in Godef. Compli).^ 

1. The action of imputing or attributing some- 
thing, usually a fault, crime, etc., to a person ; the 
fact of being charged with a crime, fault, etc.; 
(withy)/.) an instance of this; accusation, charge. 

1581 Apol. Paetrie {Lpoi) 51 Nowe then goe wee 

to the most important imputations laid to the poore Poets. 
1S97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v, i_. 81, 1 would humour his men, 
witli the imputation of beeing neere their Mayster. i6n 
Bible Transl. Pref, 10 The imputation of Sixtus, .that our 
people had bene fed with gall of Dragons in stead of 
wine. 1693 Dbyden tr. Juvenal Ded. 7 Heaven be piais'd, 
our common Libellers are as free from the imputation of 
Wit, as of Morality. _ 1786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 
II. 202 The imputation of a new violation of faith. 1802- 
12 Bentham Ration. Evidence'W'ks,. 1843 VII. Individuals, 
really innocent, have sunk under a load of imputation heaped 
upon them by fallacious circumstantial evidence. 1871 
Markby Etem. Law § 258 Rashness or heedlessness may 
he a ground of criminal imputation. 

2. Theol. The attributing to believers of the 
righteousness of Christ, and to Christ of human 
sin, by vicarious substitution ; also, the imputing of 
the guilt of Adam’s sin to nil his descendants. 

1545 45 IJ, In the remission of synnes 

and in the imputacion of rightwysnes and lyfe etevnall. 
1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § n We participate Christ 
partly by imputation, as. when those things which he did 
and suffered for us are imputed unto us for righteousnesse. 
i6g6 Cowley Misc. Pref., No body can he justified by the 
Imputation even of anothers Merit. 1758 S. Hayward 
Serin, ix, 270 Of this kind is the imputation of Christ's 
righteousness, the imputation of our sms to him, and the 
imputation of Adam’s sin to us. 1832 Hook Ch. Did. (1871] 
383_ Imputation is the attributing of a character to a person 
which he does not really possess. 

b. concretely. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 13 Christ was no such large impu- 
tation of all grace, as Adam was of sin. 

t3. Attribution ofmerit (to oneself); the making 
a merit of a thing, la. imputare). Obs. 

1628 Earle Microcosm., Meere Gull (Arb.l 93 A man that 
will spend his sixe pence with a great deale of imputation, 
and no man makes more of a pinte of wine then he. 

Imputative (impii2-ta.tiv)j a. [ad. late L. im- 
putdfiv-us (trzoo Tertullian), f. ppl, stem of ini- 
putdre to Impute : see -ive.] 

1. Characterized by being imputed; existing or 
arising by imputation : esp. in reference to the 
theological doctrine of imputed righteousness. 

1579 Fulke Refut, Rastel 794 All the iustice and holi- 
nesse of good men is but an imputatiue iustice. 1600 E. 
Blount Hosfiit. Incur. Footes Aij, Poets still., traduce 
your.Ladyshyp with the imputative slanders of Niggardise 
and instability. 1691 Shadwell Scourers 11, A man would 
think we need no imputative wickedness. 1713 Nelson Li/e 
Bp. Bull 223 The imputative Righteousness ofChrist, 1882-3 
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ScHAFF Encycl. Rcllg. Knotwl. II. 1608 He fought for supra- 
lapsarian predestination, imputative justification, etc. 

2. Given to making imputations. 

1824 Examiner i/ili Never being smart, ironical, or what 
we will venture to call imputative. 

Hence Impu'tatively adv., in an imputative 
manner; by imputation. Iixipu'tativeness, impu- 
tative character or quality. 

ci6zi S. Rf Life 0/ Faith (iCrii) 61 A lust man, not 
onely impiitatiuely, but inherently in part, a 1708 Bevf.riuge 
Priv. Thoughts vii. (1816) 65 The righteousness of God, 
radically his but imputatively ours. 1837 G. S. Fahick 
Pnm. Doctr. ynsiif. iv. 161 note, Of the Chinch of old . . 
it is said, on the same principle of imputativeness [etc.]. 
1879 tr. Meyer's Ep. Corinth. II. v. 296 The yioecrdaL Sikol- 
oaviaiii Oeov took place for men imputatively. 

Impute (impir/'t), v. Also 4 input, 6 inpute. 
[a.F. my)?i!/'i:z'(Oresnie,i4thc.),earlierOF.^wA*'^^'''' j 
ad. L. imputare to bring into the reckoning, enter 
into the account, charge, f. im- (IM- + piltdre to 
clear up, settle, reckon.] 

1. trans. To bring (a fault or the like) into the 
reckoning against; to lay to the charge of; to 
attribute or assign as due or owing /o (t into, unto). 

c 137s Sc. Lef. Saints, Margaret 701 Ihesu, for j>i pitte ))U 
input nocht {)is ded to me ! 1490 Caxton Eneydos xx. 73 
A lyar, that dredeth not .. to Impute to tlieym [the goddes] 
that they ben cause of thyn vntrouth. X33S Jovn/l/iJ/. Tin- 
(Arb.l 30 Here he impulethvnto me certain crimes. 1674 
N. Cox Geutl. Recrcat. 11. (1677) 173, 1 rather impute that 
fault to the ignorance, or negligence and harshness of the 
Faulconer. 1746 Johnson Plan Diet. Wks. IX. 185 We usu- 
ally ascribe good, but impute evil. 1814 D’Isuaeli Quarrels 
Autk. (1867) 263 He had frequently imputed to the poet 
meanings which he never thought. 1869 Sir J. T. Coi.ehidgi: 
Mem. Keble 353 No one could impute that he took thein up 
hastily. 1875 Scrivener Text H. Test. 7 Variations 

such as we must at once impute to the fault of the scribe. 

b. Less usually iu a good sense; To set to the 
credit of; to ascribe or reckon to. 

1S74 tr. Marlorat's Apocalips 16 Imputing all thinges to 
Gods grace. x6n Bible Rom. iv. 22 It was imputed to 
him for righteousnesse. 1767 Johnson Let. to IV. Drum- 
mond 21 Apr., 1 hope you do not flatter me by impvitiiig to 
me more good than I have really done. 1856 Kmek.son Eng. 
Traits, Universities IVks. (Bohn) II. 89 , 1 imputed to these 
English an advantage in their secure andpolislied manners. 

2. Theol. To attribute or ascribe (righteousness, 
guilt, etc.) to a person by vicarious substitution : 
see Imputation 2. 

[1S39 Bible (Great) Rom. iv. 6 Dauid descrybeth the 
blessedfulnes of that man, vnto whom God imputeth 
ryghtewesnes wythout dedes.] 1583 Voix.'e. Defence i, i2i 
The justice of Christ which is imputed unto us by faith. 
1667 Milton P, L. 111. 201 Thy merit Imputed .shall absolve 
them who renounce Ihir own both righteous and un- 
righteous deeds. 1771 Wesley Wks, (1872) V. 237 To all 
believers the righteousness of Christ is imputed. 1876 J. P. 
Norris Rudim.^ Theol, 1. iii. 48 Luther's theory of imputa- 
tion ; — man’s sin was imputed to (Christ, and Christ’s 
righteousness was imputed to man. 

3. To charge, arraign, or tax with fault ; to 
accuse. ? Obs. 

1S9S Monday tr. Silvayn's Orator 25 You will impute me 
for favoring more the Plebeian then Patrician faction. 
1625 Fletcher Noble Gent. i. i. If you fail. Do not impute 
me with it ; I am clear. 1639 Gentilis Serzdla's Juquis. 
(1676) 886 They ought not to proceed but against the per- 
sons imputed. 1859 Tennvson Vivien 824 They . . that most 
impute a crime Are pronest to it, and impute themselves, 
tb. loosely. To condemn, sentence. Obs. rare. 
C1540 PiVgn 7’<2/e45s in Thynne's Animadv. (1865) App. i. 
go O wyched worme . . by god inpuied to crepe apon thy 
Brest. 

t4. To reckon or take into account; to reckon, 
regard, consider. Obs. 

iSS^TimALEEf posit. (Parker 800.1849)89 God promiseth 
to forgiveusoursiiis,andtoimputeusforfullrighteous. 1548 
UDALL.etc. Erasni. Par. John xviii. in They, .yet impute 
them.selues pure and fre from murder. 1355 Eden Decades 
1 48 Yowe may . . impute this to occupie the place of the 
tenthe. iSti Speed Theat. Gt. Brit. vi. (1614) ii/i [K. 
Henry VI] for his holy life was imputed a Saint. 1673 
Marvell Reh. Transp. II. 5 They impute it for a great 
obligation. 1727 Swift Prayer for Mrs, ’pohnson ii. Accept 
and impute all her good deeds, a 1794G1BBON (Webster 1864), 
If we impute this last humiliation as the cause of his death. 

+ 5 . To impart. Obs. 

*S94 J- Dickenson Arishas (1878) 63 Trust me, employ 
me, impute to me thy desires. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, 
Faith ix. Thou didst make the sunne. Impute a lustre, and 
allow them bright 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics 57 The 
value of the objects imputes a lustre and higher value to the 
light wherein they are enjoyed. 

Hence Impu-ting vbl. sb . ; also Impxvter, one 
who imputes or charges. 

i6u CoTGR., Impuieur, an imputor; a putter of thing 
ypon . . others. 16^0 Penit. Conf. xii. (1657) 316 For the not 
imputing, the remitting, and covering of sin appertain to the 
righteousness of faith. _ a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. 
(1642) i6g, I wonder it is not vouched by the Imputers, that 
he was counterfaited by the Apostles themselves, 
tlmpu'te, sb. Obs. rare—^. [f. Impute v.i 
cf. reputei] Imputation, charge. 

1649 < 3 . Daniel Trinarch., Rich. II, xxv, Hee might be 
worthy blame, (If Royalty may fall vnder Impute). 
Impute, var. of Input v., to put in. 

Imputed. (iinpi«'.ted),^/. a. [f. Impute v. -f 

-EDl.J 

1. Charged, (as a fault) ; attributed or ascribed. 

. 155a Huloet, Imputed, odzVefwj. 1590 Spenser F. Q. n. 
1. 20 He shortly shall againe be tryde, And fairely quit him 


of th’ imputed blame. i6go Locke Hum. Und. 11. ix. § 22 
'J'o distingui.sh the priniary, and leul (Jii.ilities of liodif., 
which are always in them .. fium those set orul.iry and iin- 
piited (.jualiiies, wliich aie but the Powers of .scvio.il Com- 
binatious of those piiiuary ones. 1794 .Sullivan / 'ictu N<tt. 
II. 299 '1 heir iinplited n.'iines \ieie tith’s. 1891 Ciumkh 
O.vford Movem. n. 169 'i'he pai ly i.ooii lunl the f.iults ol .1 
party, real and imputed. 

2. Ascribed by vicarious substitution. _ 

1620 Grangi.k liiv. Logike Co Iiiipiiteil jiistire by wliii li 
we are ju.stified befoie God, is iillierenl in C'Inist. 1729 
SwiiT Libel on Deiany, Steel, who own'd what ulheis writ, 
And flourish’d by imputed wit. 1849 K<iiii,i< 1 son .Srim. 1. 
ix. 141 By hiiptitetl guilt is meant, in tlnologii.d l.ingii.igo, 
that a per.son is treated as if he \u;o- giiilly. 1871 M A' nin i 
Mem. Patuws xiii. 173 The pure while gainient of Chiist'.s 
imputed righteousness. 

Hence Impu'tedly adv,, by iinjiutalioii. 

J646P. Ytm.v.i:i.i.y Gospel Covt.n 173 When In- li;iih m.-uie 
us imputedly righteous, lie will have us inherently rli'lueous 
also. 

Imputrescence (impi/rire-sdns). [f. iM-'d 4- 
PuTUEacBNCK.] Absence of juitrescencc or decom- 
position. 

1658 Pkim.ips, Imputresccncr. a keeping from pniief.n.'- 
tion, or rotting, an uiicoi 1 ii[)nljleiiesse 1823 .Vim Monthly 
Mag. VII. 144 The magistrates . . fovitul bis body with all 
the usual cdiarncteristics of .'Uiini.itioli and it((tmtie-iCfn(,e, 

Imp-atrescibrlity. [f. next + -ty.J Tlic 
quality of being iinpiilrL'iiciijle or incorrujitiijh'. 

1727 Ml I’aillv vol. II. 1797 Pi arson in Phil. ' Jianv , 
LXX,XVII 1 . 28 Its peeuli.ir. .distiiignishini; piopei ties ,iie, 
InitHitrescibility, facility oft rysuilli/aticm [etc ]. 

Imputrescible (iuiiiirdieVil/l), a. [f. Im- " 
+ FuTiiE-icrui.u.J Not buliject tu pulrefacliou or 
dccomjiosition ; incorruptible. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr, 1805 IlATfiii 1 1 in Phil. Tran'.. 
XCV.2II Tannin, .renders the .skins of animals insolnhh- in 
water, and impiitiesLible. 1852 Molti i( Tanning Cut ly- 
ing (1853) 47 It.. thus forms insuluble and imputrescible 
compound.^. 

tlmpu'trible, «. O/'A AlsOpin-. [ad. late 
L. irnpiciribil-is (rqoo Augustine, Jerome), f. i/n- 
(Im- putribilis conuptihle, {. piilrcre to be 
rotten; see -IBLE.] Imitiitrcscible ; not subject tu 
decomposition ; not liable to rot or decay, 

1430-40 Lydc. Rochas IV, 1 . (M.S. liotil. 263) If. 2i?/i Minis 
brauncbis,wlnLbbecnInputrilileEndiiryiigeufifiinil Lonipo: 
nouht. ci4$o Mironr SatuMioun 1237 I'hcTcsiamcmisaike 
of Setliim atree inputrible was made. 1607 Toi.slil Pour-f. 

(1658) 15 It was afterward supposed be was liiiiicd 
therein, and was lively lo be .seen impuiiible. 

timputrid (inipi/7'Uid), a. Obs. [f. Im- - + 
PuTuiD.J Not jnitrid ; applied to a fever. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. vi. iSaWhetber drinking 
of cold Water be piuper in an inqiiuritl continent fcvei. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med, (eel. 4) 1 . 676 The .species bus 
been disiinguished by a variety of names . . inipiurid .syno- 
chus, which is that of Galen ; impmrltl cotuimied lever 
. . thatof Boerhaave ; imputrid continent, .that of Lommius. 
Imputt, Imputter : see Input, etc. 

I'mpy, a. r-are. [f. Iium/l + -Y.] Impish. 

184s Whitehall xxxvi. 244 A swarm of impy changelings, 
f Impyre, a. Obs. var. of Empyue, Ldupyreau. 
iSSz Lyndesay Monarche 6034 Frome erlh, vp to the 
Heuin Impyre, All beis renewdt by tliat fyre. 1567 Gude A- 
Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 29 That thay .sail turn 'J'o gloir anti 
joy, and heuin Impyre. 0:1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
xiii. 10 'I'hat fervent fyre Of burning love impyre. 

Impyre, obs. form of Emtiue. 

Impyteous, -pytous, -pytuous, obs. var. 

Impetuous, 

Imunction, variant of Emunction, Ohs. 

1601 Holland XX. v, The imunction of the eies, with 
the juice thereof [rc. green onions], i.s thought to tlense 
their cicatrises or cloudinesse of the eies. 

I-ratmde : see Ymunde. 

+ I-mnixe, I-myne, Ohs. \01d. genmnan , 
gemynan, f. viiman to remember.] trans. To 
bear in mind, remember. 

971 Blickl. Horn, 55 Mid inneweardre heortan 7;emun.an 
and xejjenraii, ciooo_.ri«r. Gosp. Luke i. 72 7;emunan 
[Lindisf. gemyndja] his Tialegan cy'^nesse. ciooo St. 

I Juliana 721 in Exeter Bk.,psa. he tnec.,bi noman minuiii 
gemyne. c 1205 Lay. 16309 Wei je hit nia3en iinunen f>at ich 
Willie maeinen. 

I-munt, pa. pple. of Mint v., to intend. 
1-xu.unte, V. Obs. [OE. gemyntan, f. myntan 
to think, intend.] trans. To intend, determine. 

Giooo .Mlfric Horn. II, 126 Giegorius .. j;emunde iiwiet 
he. . Angelcynne jemynte. cizos Lay. 8038 For muere 
more he mai imunnen past he him her imunten [ji.r. imuntej. 

I-muriSred, ME. pa. pple. of MorijEr v. 
I-mylded, ME. pa. pple. of Mild v. 

In (in), prep. Forms ; a. i- in ; also 3 Ornt. 

5 Y’tC®, ynne. /3. 2-6 i, i-, 3-4 y, 6- i’. 
[Common Teut. = OFris., OS., OHG., Goth, in, 
ON. / (Sw., Da. /), cognate with L, in, Gr. ev. 

In OE., in all those texts in which, the word oc- 
curs, the full form in is used, but in early ME. the 
apocopated i became common in certain dialects. 

In the Onnulum, inn (=fw) is employed before vowels 
and h, and i before all consonants except h. Early southern 
texts, such as the Lamb, and Coit. Homilies, Juliana, Si. 
Hath , St. Marher., Ancr. R., etc., .show a .similar tendency, 
but with more or less irregularity, the MSS. often differing 
in this respect ; on the whole, i is preferred when the prep, 
precedes the definite article or the demonstrative pronouns, 
as i pe, i pis, i pai. In some of these texts (finer. JR., 
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IN. 

Lamh. Hotn.) the relations of the two forms are further 
complicated by the use of Ine, which also appeals (e. g. 
in Ayenb., Owl^ i5- Night., Shorehajn) wheie i is rare or 
altogether wanting. The prevalence of i in these southern 
texts suggests that Orniin's use of this form was not due to 
Scandinavian^ influence, especially as northern writers (in- 
cluding Scottish down to ifioo) always employed vi, though 
z is common in the modern dialects. In standard English 
from the time of Chaucer m has been the normal form ; but 
foimer colloquial usage is sometimes retained in verse in the 
combination f th\ or as an archaism in i' faith. 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 79 pe uisces ipe weteie and fu5eles ipe 
lufte. c tzoo OuMiN Ded. 5 Bropeir min i Godesshus. Ibid. 
506 lo seirvenn i pe temmple. cizos Lay. 123T Bi5ende 
1 ' 1 ance i Jiet west, a 1240 Saw/es IVarde in Cott. Horn. 245, 

I pis hus is pe huse lauerd. 1610 Shaics. Temp. i. ii. 84 All 
heaits i’ th state. Ibid. 130 Ith’ dead of darkenesse. Ibid. 
II. i. 147 I’ th' Commonwealth. 1734 [see 29]. 1783 Burns 
Vision I. ii, Whan the day had clos’d his e’e. Far r the west. 
i8ss Browning Bp. Blongrani s Apol. 2 Cool i’faith! We 
ought to have our Abbey back you see.] 

Geneyal Se7ise : — The preposition expressing the 
relation of inclusion, situation, position, existence, or 
action , within limits of space, time, condition, circum- 
stances, etc. In ancient times, expressing also (like 
L. ifi) motion or direction from a point outside to 
one within limits ; the two senses being detei mined 
by the case of the word expressing the limits, the 
former taking the dative (originally locative), the 
latter the accusative or case of direction. These 
cases being subsequently levelled, this distinction 
ceased to be practicable, and the latter relation is 
now ordinarily expressed by the compound m-to, 
Into ; but there are various locutions in which 
(either because the accompanying verb conveys the 
sense of motion, or through the preservation of an 
ancient phiase without analysis) in still expresses 
motion from without to within. 

In 0£. (as in OS. and to some extent in OFris.) 
the prep, in was displaced by the prep.dM (WGer. 
an, Goth, and), so that in classical and late 
WSaxon, and to some extent in other OE. dialects, 
on was used for both on and in, an emphatic or 
distinctive sense of ‘ in ’ being however expressed 
by innan. (See full details in Dr. T. Miller, OE. 
Version of Bede, Introd. xxxiii-xliv.) In Anglian, 
esp. in the north and west, hi remained (though, 
under WSax. influence, often displaced by on in 
documents) ; and in ME. the distinction of in and 
on was gradually restored, though many traces of 
their foimer blending still remain. (See sense 2 .) 

The formal coincidence of in with the L. prep, in 
(with which it is originally cognate) led to its 
being employed, in translating fiom L., in senses 
or uses which were idiomatic in L., but not origin- 
ally English. These also have affected the current 
contextual use of the preposition. 

I. Of position or location. 

Primarily in (of position) is opposed to ont of', anything 
which is in a given space is not ont of it, and vice versa. 
The compound with-hi, is mainly an equivalent of in 
emphasizing the relation to limits. The simple relation- 
words nearest in sense to in are at and on, with which in 
sometimes has common ground, e g. ‘ in or at Oxford ‘ in 
or on a street ’, ‘ in or on behalf of a man '. In m,ay also 
have common ground with with, as ‘ to travel in or with a 
caravan, a railway train, etc.’. 

1. Of place or position in space or anything having 
material extension : Within the limits or bounds of, 
within (any place or thing). .. 

May relate to a .space of any size, however large or small ; 
e. g. in the universe, in the world, in heaven, in hell, in the 
earth, in the sea (otherwise on the earth, on the sea, at sea), 
in a field, wood, forest, desert, wilderness (but on a heath, 
moor, or common), in (U.S. on) a street, in a house, carriage, 
box, drawer, nut-shell, drop of water, etc. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 549 curia, in maethlae. 0825 Vesp, 
Psalter viii. 2 Hu wundurlic is noma Sin in alre eorSan. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 7 pa children ple5eden in here strete. 
Ibid. 23 pa men pe beoS in pe castel. c 1203 Lay. 17490 In 
pan brade uelde. 1297 R. Glooc. (Rolls) 2 Engelond Iset in 
pe on ende of pe worlde as al in pe west, c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. ]Vace (Rolls) 8253 JJey are now saylynge in pe se. 
1362 Langl. P. pi. a. I. it4 Summe in pe Eir, and summe 
in pe Eoipe, and summe in belle deope. 1426 E. E. Wills 
(1882) 73 My bachous in Wodestrete. 1470-S3 Malory 
Arthur y.. i, In euery place he asked.. after sir Launcelot, 
but in no place he coude not here of hym. 1331 Recorde 
Pathw. Knowl. i. xxvii, I'he circle is not named to be 
drawen in a triangle, because it doth not touche the sides of 
the triangle. i 6 o 3 Topselc. Seipeuts (1658) 741 Diyed in a 
furnace. 1653-1756 In the open air [see Air sb. 3_b]. 1660 

Wood Life 4 Dec. lO. H. S.) I. 35° His chamber in Merton 
Coll, a 1707 Bp. Patrick Autobiog. (1839) 103, I never saw 
greater devotion in any countenance. 1711 Addison Sped, 
No. 10 ? 4 Spectators, who live in the World without having 
anything to do in it. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam x. xv. The 
fish were poisoned in the streams ; the birds In the green 
woods perished. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth ii, Adjacent to 
Couvrefew Street in which they lived. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. 1 . i. 150 The restored wanderer reposed safe in 
the palace of his ancestors. 1852 Dickens Bleah Ho. vi, The 
wind’s in the East. 1855 Kingsley Pleroes, Perseus t. 4 
They are.. in the open sea. 1873 Tristram Moab viii. 157 
An orderly in the doorway. _ 1898 Flo. Montgomery Tony g 
In a somewhat crowded train. 

b. After m, the article is often omitted, _ esp. 
when the function of the place is the prominent 


notion ; as in bed, in chancciy, in chapel, in church, 
in court, in hall, in prison, in school, in toivn : see 
the sbs. 

In earth, in sea, follow in heaven, in hell, which are 
treated like geographical proper names : see c. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 59 In eorSe, in heuene is his mahte. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 11793 (Gbtt-J Alle pai drouned in see. 1389 
in Lug. Gilds (1870) 5 Be he in toun oper out of toun. 1398 
Trevisa Da P. R. VI. xii. (i.ws) 196, 1 suffre not a 

woman to teche in chyiche. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, m. 
ii. 70, I had rather lye in Prison. 1673 tr. Machiavelli's 
Prince (Rtldg.) 297 Strasburg .. has a million of florins . . 
in bank. 17^ Berkeley Siris § 77 A large glass every 
hour.. taken in bed. 1852 Dickens Ho. ii, In Chan- 
cery. _ Between John Jondyce [etc-l. Mod. Hundreds lay 
languishing in prison. 

c. In is used with the proper names of conti- 
nents, seas, countries, legions, provinces, and other 
divisions, usually also of large cities, esp. the capital 
of a country, and of the city or town in which 
the speaker lives. Cf. Kn prepi 2 . 

f goo O. E. Chron. an. 894 pa xegaderedon pa pe In Norp* 
hymbrum bu^eaS & on East Englum. 971 Blickl. Horn. 
2n Waes he. .in Italia afeded, in Ticinan paere byrij. c 1203 
Lav. 10712 Wes Allec pe king in are temple in Lundenne. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 24765 Wiliam basterd, pat warraid in jng- 
land ful hard. 1526 Tindale Matt. iv. 13 Jesus . . went and 
dwelte in Capernaum. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas Ho. 
Medicis 176 The worthiest man. in Europe. 1841 Thackeray 
Gt. Hoggarty Diam. ix,We wished her at — Bath ; certainly 
not in London. 1849 Macaulay //zj/. ii. 1 . 158 The 
Presbyterian system was fully established, nowheie but in 
Middlesex and Lancashire. 

'p2. = Ok (of position). Ohs. 

Partly a reaction from the blending of in with on in OE. ; 
but partly also transl. L. zVz, and partly due to a different 
notion in leferenceto the sb. 

Beowulf f,.) 1952 Hio sy 33 an well in gum-stole gode msere 
. . bieac. a 1000 Riddles xli. 98 (Gr.) Ne hafu ic in beafde 
hwite loccas. a looo Csedmon's Dan. 723 (Gr.) Engel drihtnes 
..wrat pa in wage worda gerynu. ^1250 Pfeed. PTarcgr. 
xlvii, Ho . . Sette tr fot in is necke. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6179 Me slou is folc aboiite in eche syde. a 1300 Cursor M. 
8136 z\.n heremite par pai fand at ham. In pat montan. Ibid. 
11819 In his heuedhe has pe scall. a 1300 etc., In a chair 
[see Chair sb. i]. e 1303 St. Andreiu-^z irt E. E. P. (1862) 
99 In pe Rode as pi louerd deide : ic wole sette pe. c 1380 
Wyclif IVks. (1880) 457 pe pope sittip in his tioone. 
1:1430 Pilgr. Lpf Manhode it. xcviii. (1869) iit pat oon 
bar pat ooper in hire nekke. C1449 Pecock Repr. n. 
ii. 138 Sette him up an hige in the eend of a long pole. 
Ibid V, 166 Write sum. .caiect with cole, .in the wal, 1480 
Poht. Devyll 28 He kneled downe in the floore. a 1330 
Christis Kirke Gr. xviii. His wyfe hang in his waist. 1607 
Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 241 The Rider mu.st lay the 
rains in his neck. 1664 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 
137 note, Farr from making any favourable impressions in 
the Tzar. 1692 S. Patrick Answ. Touchstone 8g Antichrist 
is long ago in the Throne of the Roman CIhurch. 1701 
Stanley’s Hist. Philos. Biog. 10 He. .spent his Time in the 
Solitary Top of a Mountain. _ 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Amphith. 42 Flattering Fame is ..generally in the magni- 
fying Side. 

+ b. = At. Ohs. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rel. vi. § 83 Then was the 
General . . in the head of his Regiment . . shot in the thigh. 
1633 lAaux.CiO'e Procopius 20 The Barbarians came up close, 
with Gelimer in the head of them. 1671 Milton P. R. 1. 
98 Ere in the head of nations he appear. 

3 . /« is now regular with collectives thought of 
as singular {in an army, a crowd) ; among with 
plurals, or collectives thought of as plural {among 
the people) ; but through Latin influence in was 
formerly used also with phtrals, 

c82S Vesp. PsalteriiNx. 3 Daet we oncnawen.. in allum 
Siodum hmlu 3 in. zzgoo Cynewulf Crist 195 in Exeter Bk., 
gen strengreis pset ic. .scyle. .lif^an sippan fracoS in folcum. 
cgSo Lindisf Gosp. Luke i. 28 gebloedsad 3 u in wifum. 
£•1380 Wyclif j'e/. Wks. III. 445 Freris wold not here pis 
publischt in pepepul. 1388 — Ps. IxyL ^ [Ixvii. 2] I'hat we 
knowe thi weie on erthe, thin heelthe in alle folkis. 1533 
Coverdale JudithvvA. 21 Seinge ye are the honorable and 
elders in the people of God. 

4. With numerals, nouns of quantity, and the like, 
expressing ratio or rate. 

1398 W. Phillips Linschoteu (1864) 171 Commonly worth 
fiue and twenty or thirty in. the hundred profit, a 1613 
Overbury Char., Creditour Wks. (1856) 161 He takes ten 
groats i’ th’ pound. 1703 Moxon Meelt. Exerc. 239 Dearer 
. . by about six Shillings in a Thousand. 1726 Leoni tr. 
Alberti's Archit. I. 74/t A very good Rise for a slope is 
half an inch in every three foot. 1732 Neal AziL Purit. I. 
Pref. 7 Not one beneficed clergyman in six was capable of 
composing a sermon. lyfir Wesley Jml. 23 June 11827) 
HI. 62 Ninety-nine in a hundred were attentive. _ 1892 
Law Times XCII. 147/1 A debtor . . offered 6i. 8n'. in the 
pound. 

5. Defining the particular part of anything in 
which it is affected. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 112 A lutel ihurt i pen ele derueS more pen 
deS a muchel iSe hele. a 1300 Cursor M. 7224 Man aght to 
died pe brand pat brint him forwit in his hand. Ibid. 12184 
Leui was wrath . . And gaf him in pe heued a dint, a 1333 Ld, 
Berners Huon cxlviii. 558 Huon . . kyst her in the mouth, 
a 1618 Raleigh Prerog. Pari. (1628) 45 He was knock’t in the 
head by Parliament. zzi626 Middleton More Dissemblers 
V. i, There’s many .. Whom I have nipp'd i’ th’ ear. 1703 
Moxon Mecli. Exerc. 36 You must mend it in that place. 
1795 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 70 A masked battery took them in 
flank. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. ix. II. 491 King of the 
Two Sicilies . . whom Naples, in all ranks of it, willingly 
homages as such. i8g8 Tit-Bits 17 Sept. 484/1 The horse 
. .is blind in one eye. 

0. Expressing relation to that which covers, 


clothes, or envelopes, its material, its colour, etc., 
= clothed in, wearing, enveloped in, bound in, 
etc. ; as a lady in a court dress, hi a Gainsborough 
hat, in muslin, hi mourning, in ivhiie, in curl- 
papers, a man hi armour, in slippers, hi a wig, a 
parcel zn browtt paper, etc. {In Asms, and other 
idiomatic uses ; see the substantives.) Cf. also 13 b. 

a looo- Ciediuon' s Exod. 212 (Gr.) Sffiton sefter beorgum in 
hlacum reafum. a 1240 Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 277 Poure 
pLi wunden was irattes and i elutes. C1300 Havelok 1767 
Comes a ladde in a ioupe. 13. . Coer de L. 3616 Our Ciys- 
tene men ben armyd weel Both in yren and in steel, c 1386 
Chaucer Kntls T. 1261 Som wol hen aimed in an hauber- 
geon And in bristplate and in alight gypon. Life 

St. Kath. (1884) 17 pe company of martirs clothed alle in 
purpul. 1581 j. Bell Haddoiis Answ. Osor. 28b, The 
same was gaynsayd by some men in armes. 1710 Addison 
Tat/erNo. 221 r 1 A little Boy in a black Coat. x 3 ^% B!ackvi. 
Mag. LIV. 195 A lovely girl in mouining is .sitting. 1843 
Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 324 A lady in black velvet is seated. 
1868 Dickens Uncomm. d'rav.xx, A compactly-made hand- 
some man in black. 

7. The physical sense of location often passes 
into one more immaterial ; e.g. in a book, in an 
author, come to mean ‘ in the course of the narra- 
tive or subject ’ of the book, or the writings of the 
author ; ht a ccmipatiy, college, association, as party, 
in the army, the navy, and the like, become = ‘ be- 
longing to, or in the membership of the company, 
party, the army etc. In CoMPANr, hi League, 
etc. : see the sbs. 

rSgo O. E. Chron. an. 878 para mouna pe in pam here 
weorpuste wasron. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 7 pis wite3ede dauid 
. . in pe saltere, a 1223 A tier. R. 400 Ase he sei 3 puruh Sein 
Johan iSe Apocalipse. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 56 We ssullep 
her after in pise hoc telle of al pis wo. c 1340 Cursor PI. 
15563 iFairf.) We salle ga in company & suifte bape a saie. 
c 1460 Towndey Plyst. xvi 202 Syrs, I pray you inquere 
in all wrytyng. In vyigyll, in homere, Andall other thyngBot 
legende. 1348 Latimer P toughers (Arb.) 17 All thinges that 
are written in Goddes hoke. 1637 Di>. King Poems in. 
ix. ( 1843) 90 Let it no more in History be told. 1662 Stilling- 
FL. Orig. Sacr. iiuii, § 5 So true is that of Balbus in Tully 
when he comes to -discourse of the Nature of God, 1709 
Addison Tatter fii A Friend of mine in the Army. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. 1 . 325 The place of the 
clergyman in society had Seen completely changed by the 
Reformation. 1887 Anne Gilchrist in Century Guild Hobby 
Horse 13 Eblis in the Koian, Cain in the Bible are scaice 
so black as this royal phantom in his Escurial. 1890 Law 
Times Rep. LXIll. 685/2 The plaintiff applied for shares in 
this company. 

8 . With non-phybical'. realms, regions of thought, 
departments, or faculties of the mind, spheres of 
action, etc., treated as having extension 01 content, 

c88S K. /Elfred Boeth. i,, Se wa;s in boccraiftum & on 
woruldpeawum se lihtwisesta. axoiso Csedmon's Dan.’jyi, 
(Gr.) Sohton pa swiSe in sefan ^ehydum. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
607 In hire mod.inwiS. cr-^ao Havelok 122 Sho is mikel 
in mi pouht. c 1400 Three Kings Cologne xiv._ 50 3 if I’e 
■werkis of god myjt be comprehendit 111 mannys wit or reson. 
<71470 Henry Wallace r. a Hald in mynde thar nobille 
worthi deid. 1601 CoRNWALLYt s Aw. 11. xlv, In no course 
is it moie behovefull then, in the life of a Souldier. 1643 
Fuller Good Th. in Bad T. (1841) 33, I discover an arrant 
laziness in my soul. 1670 Sir S. Crow in rath Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 16 In iny opinion a better designe. 
ZZI770 JoRTiN. Serm. (1771) IV. vi. 114 A faith which dwells 
in the memory hath no influence on the heait. i8z6 J. 
Wilson Nad. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 240 How canst thou thus 
in fancy burn with fruitless fires? 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 39 All the thirty were in politics vehemently 
opposed to the piisoner. 

II. Of situation, condition, state, occupation, 
action, maimer, form, material, and other circum- 
stances and attributes. 

9. Of situation, i.e. kind or nature of position : 
e.g. in the dust, in the mud, ht snow, in clover, ht 
hot xvater. Often idiomatic : see the sbs. 

a 900 Cynewulf Crist 561 in Exeter Bk., In cwic-susle 
gehynde & gehaefte. <71175 Lamb. Horn. 47 leremie pe 
prophete stod . . in pe uenne up to his mu'Se. 12. . Relig. 
Songs in Wright Oiul tj- Night. (Percy Soc.) 75 Ich schal 
hernen in fur and chiverin in ise. 1382 Wyclif Pob xlii. 6 
Therfore I .nyself repreue me, and do penaunce in dead 
cole and askis. 1481 Caxton Godfrey cci. 293 Habar>- 
douned in ordure and fylthe. i592ShaKs. Ven. ^,.d<f.g4Sbe 
bathes in water. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 548 A hilly 
Heap, seven Cubits deep in Snow. Ibid.iv. 543 The sacied 
Altars are involv’d in Smoak. 1763 Mrs. Harris in Priv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury (i 3 jd) 1 . 125 We aie kept, to use the 
modern phrase, in hot water. 1849 Tennyson In Mem. 
Piol. iii, Thou wilt not leave us in the dust. 1886 Law 
Times LXXX. 166/2 Hall . . found his working about 
eighteen inches deep in water. 

b. Sititation expressed by material instruments : 
e.g. in bonds, chains, fetters, leading-strings, in a 
cord, a leash, a rope, a siting, etc. 

axzQo Moral Ode 289 In po lope blende, cizoo Oemin 
19975 Ina hiss cwarrterrne i bande.ss. <r 1300 Beket 15 Al in 
feteres and in other bende. 1382 Wychf A<r. xlv. 14 Bounds 
in manycles thei shul wende. 1390 Spenser F.Q. i. i. 4 
And by herein a line, a milkewhite lambe she lad. i6it 
Bible Job xxxvi. 8 If they bee bound in fetters, and be 
holden in cords of affliction. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 504 
F 5, I am to be bang’d in chains. 1862 C. Hudson in Peaks, 
Passes 4- Glaciers Sen ii. I. 209 During the descent. . 
Melchior, Tuckett, and I, who were in the same cord with 
them, were . . obliged to stop until they got down some of 
the more diflficult rocks. 

e. Situation as to light, darkness, and atmo- 
spherical environment. 



IN. 
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Beowulf [Z.) 87 Se ellengsest . .selie in Jjystrum bad. a 1225 
Juliana 31 As ha l^rinne wes i Jjeosternesse. a 1300 Cur- 
sor M. 17811 (Gott.) pe folk in dedeli mirknes stad. 1382 
Wyclif ha. ii. 5 Go wee in the li3t of the Lord oure God. 
1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 160 Gropyng in the dark. 1605 
Shaks. Macb. I. i. 2 When shall we three meet againe? 
In Thunder, Lightning, or in Raine ? 1648 Bp. Hall 
Breath. Devout Soul xxix, 46 An inheritance in light : 
In light incomprehensible, in light inaccessible. 169^ Dry- 
den Virg. Georg, iii. 135 His thick Mane., dances in the 
Wind. Ibid. 473 Where basking in the Sun-shine they may 
lye. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. IV. 593 Piivateers 
and smugglers who put to sea in all weathers. 1887 Spec- 
tator 27 Aug. 1148 Planting his potatoes in the rain. 

d. Situation within the range of sensuoits obser- 
vation or the sphere of action of another. In 
the eyes of\ see Eye sh. 4 c, d. 

1388 Wyclif Ezek. ix. 5 He seide to hem in myn heryng. 
111425 in Rel. Ant. 1. 230 He is God, that all thinge made, 
and all thinge hath in his power, c 14S0 Towneley Myst. i. 
15 All is in my sight. 1667 Milton P . L. hi. 655 Those 
.seav'ii Spirits that stand In .sight of God’s high Throne. 
1780 CowPER Table T. 97 There, .the group is full in view. 
i860 Trollopf. Framley P. i. i. The living of Framley was 
in the gift of the Lufton family. 

10. Of condition or state, phy.sical, mental, or 
moral: e.g. in a blaze, in debt, m doubt, in comfort, 
in health, in hope, in life, m love, in pain, in 
sickness, in solitude, in sorrow. 

cSaS Fesp. Psalter ii. ii DeowiaS- dryhtne in ege [L. in 
timore]. c iijs Eanib. Horn. 59 He makede mon i riht- 
wisnesse. 1297 R. Glouc. tRolIs) 328 Him. bo3te, Jie ymage 
in is slep tolde him is chance. 1340 Ayenb. 250 per he him 
restep, ber he is in pais, c 1350 IVill. Paierne 841 He semes 
bi semblant in sekeness ful harde. ci45o Merlin it, I am 
in certeyn of oon th'ynge, that he faiith well and is in hele. 
153S CovERDALE 2 dirou. xxi. 19 He dyed in euell diseases. 
1602 SLiid Pt. Return fr. Parnass. ill. iii. (Arb.) 43 [He] 
throwes the booke away in a rage. 1666 Pepys Diary 
6 June, All the Court was in a hubbub. 2711 Addison 
Sped. No_. 15 F 6 Her Husband. .. has been in Love with 
her ever since he knew her. Ibid. No. p3 P i, I am highly 
pleased with the Coiffure now in Fashion. 1732 Lediard 
Setlios II. IX. 273 You are absolutely forbidden speaking 
to him in private. 1791 Mrs. Radoliffe Rotn. Forest ii. 
Egad, Master, you're in the right._ 1793 Beddoes Calctilus 
214 Supposing that the carbon is in a very attenuated state 
in the blood. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eug. Char. 13 No sooner in 
print, than out of print. The rewews revere him. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. HI. 482 The sea was in a blaze 
for many miles. 

b. The condition may be expressed by a con- 
crete sb. : e.g. in calf, in kid, in cash, in drink, 
in liquor, in wine, in tears, etc. : see tlie sbs. 

ci4fe Tmvneley Myst. xii. iii What, art thou in ayll? 
a 1562 G. Cavisndish Wohey (1893!) 217 Havyng a great 
multitude of artifycers and laborei s . . dayly in wages, 1593 
Nashe Christs T. {1613) 25 Sore am I impassioned for 
the storme thy tranquillity is in child with. 1596 Shaics. 

I Hon. IF, n. iv. 438, 1 doe not speake to thee in 
Drinke. 1697 Dryden Firg. Past, x. 19 For him the lofty 
Laurel .stands in Tears. v}a%,Lond. Gaz. No. 3971/4 Calve- 
Skins in the Hair. 1704 Ibid. No. 4034/4 John Jackson. . 
aged near 40. .in his own Hair. 1734-64 Smelue Midwif. 
I, 400 Women in the first child seldom have after-pains, 
1799 J. Robertson Agric. Perth 196 Where the land has 
not lain for some time in grass. 1847- Tennyson Princ. 
Prol. 142 Sweet ghi-graduates in their golden hair. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i, I. 123 Leaving their castles in 
ruins. 186S Roqers Agric. ij- Prices L xxvi. 642 Goats in 
kid. 1881 Sheldon Dairy Fartrdng 8/1 If the cow is 
in milk. 

11. Of occupation or engagement : chiefly with 
nouns of action and vbl. sbs. 

c 1205 Lay. 27767 per he beam funde i fihte. a 1300 
Cursor M. 49 In riot and in rigolage Of all here liif spend 
pal he stage. 1340 Ayenb. 7 pe ilke pet difipendep pane 
zonday and pe festes ine zenne and ine hordom. 1502 Privy 
Purse Exp. Eiiz. of York (1830) 52 A servaunt .. that cam 
in message to the Quenes grace. 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. 
(1822) ig The Lacedemonians . . are already in labour of the 
war. 1701 Stanley's Hist. Philos. Blog. 10 He . . spenthis 
Time, .m seriously bemoaning the Follies and Vanity of the 
World. 1754 Hume Hist. Eng. (1812) I. iii. 163 The King, 
in pursuance of his engagements, had indeed married Editha, 
1838 Dickens Mem. Grimaldi iv. In search of plunder, 1884 
Gd._ Words June 400/1 They have.. been ‘in ’ almost every 
variety of crime, from petty larceny down to downright 
murder. 

b. In the process of, in the act of ; in case of : 
often equivalent in sense to a temporal clause intro- 
duced by when, while, if, in the event of. 
r'i4ooMAUNDEV,_(i839)iii.i9Weesyniie dedly,inschauynge 
oure berdes. Ibid., Wee synne dedly, in etynge of bestes. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dides 67 Gladdeiiesse, whiche 
encresses daily in me in lernynghe wysdom. ? a 1550 Life 
Fisher in F.'s Wks. (E. E. T. S.) II. p. liii, I am not affraid 
in gevinge you this counsell to take vpon my owne soul all 
the damage. 1591 Shaks. i Hen. FI, v. iii. 41 And may 
ye both be sodainly surpriz’d By bloudy hands, in sleeping 
on your beds. 1596 — Merck. F. in. ii. 320 In paying it, 
it is impossible I should Hue. 1607 Stat. in Hist. Wake- 
field Gram. Sch. (1892) 58 Leaves word thereof att their 
how.ses in theire beinge abrode. 1846 M=Cullock Acc. 
Brit. Empire (1854) II. 217 In estimating the chances 
■which any candidate has of succeeding , . no one ever 
thinks of inquiring into the politics of the tenants. 1864 
Holme Lee /« Silver Age (1866) 408 Kindness is not a 
quality that perishes in the using. Mod. He was drowned 
in crossing the river. 

t c. After the verb he, and some other verbs, in 
was formerly used to express the relation of occu- 
pation before a verbal sb. where it varied with a 
(A prep. 13), and is now omitted, the vbl. sb. 
functioning as a present participle active. Obs. 


1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 79 Of many floures 
.. A goodly chaplet she was in makynge. _ 1533 Btewart 
Cron. Scot. 1. 32S Richt quyetlic in hunting he is gone. 
1380 Iswi.'i Euphnes {h.Th.) 367 Camilla, whome he founcie in 
gathering of flowers. 167S Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 
V. 577 A griping usurer, who was ahvays best when he was 
most in talking of the world. lysy WmsTON jfosephus, 
Antig. v, ii. § 2 They went on still in taking the cities. 
Ibid. IX. xii. S 3 He went on in worshipping them. i8o3 
Southey in C. C, Southey Life (1850) III. 137 You saw me 
in London everlastingly at work in packing my books. 

fd. In (varying with A pref. 12) was formerly 
used with a vbl. sb. expressing the action or pro- 
cess to which a thing or person was subjected. 
(The prep, is now usually omitted, and the vbl. sb. 
functions as a present pple., passive in meaning : e. g. 
while the ark ruas (in ora) buildinp ( = in the pro- 
cess of building, being built). Obs or arch. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 21 When lie toure of Babilon 
was in tnakyng. 1465 Maug. Paston in P. Lett. No. 533 

11.250 Whille the logge at Hcylestlon was in the betyiig 
down. i®iS33 F'isiiek Passion Wks. (1876) 427 So 

the grasse is euer in eatyng, and neuer full eaten. 1620 
Frier Rush 36, I haue a new Church in building. i6m in 
Picton L'pool Mtmic. Rec. (18831 1. 326 New streets are built 
and -Still in building. 1869 Freeman Norm. Cong. 111. xi. 
45 While the symbolic act was in doing. 

12. Of manner (way, mode, style, fashion). 

1297 R. Glouc. (RolLs) 1473 In ^is manere pe bnitons pis 
lond wuste po. C130S Pilate 56 in E. E. P. (1862I 112 per 
ne mi3te so neuere non beo in none wise, c 1489 Caxio.n 
Sonnes of Aymon xvi. 380 In lyke wyse dyde Alarde. 1559 
Bp. Scot Sp. Pari, in Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. App. vii. 
408 Every man . . sholde .. at large speke his mind in con- 
science in the contents of all the bills. 1608 W. Sci.aii-r 
Comm. Malachy (1650) 196 Hie things there spoken of 
cannot in any hand agree to Elias. 1634 Cromwell Let. 
20 Jan. in What can be made out in this kind’/ 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 62 In the manner an- 
ciently used. 1706 tr. Dupins Reel. Hist. 16//1 C. II. in. 
Iv. 81 Begging him to take this their Remonstrance in good 
part. 1737WHISTON fosephus, Antig. n. i. § i He was, in 
way of jest, called Adorn. 1833 Ht. Mariineau Berkeley 
the Banker i. iv. 92 He told several people in confidence. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng v._l. 619 He begged in piteous 
terms that he might be admitted to the royal pie.sence. 
1839 Jephson Brittany v. 54 The baptistery has been re- 
stored in Renaissance. 


b. Of form, shape, conformation, arrangement, 
order. [The OE. example has the accusative.'] 

0900 Cynewulf Crist 725 in Exeter Bk., pa he . . was in 
cildes hiw claSum biwunden. t 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 
Inliknessof adragoun. 1372 Ro-ssEWELLzJrwox/e in. 7 Flue 
Plates in crosse. 1398 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. ii. iii. 
Colonies 591 That vast Extent, where now fell Tartars hant 
In wandring troops. 1602 Shaks. Flam. ni. iv. 210 When in 
one line two crafts directly meet. 1603 — Lear ni. vi, 
31 The foul fiend haunts poor Tom in the voice of a 
nightingale. 1667 Milton P. L. iii, 641 Under a Coronet 
his flowing haire In curies on either cheek plaid. Ibid. 
VII. 439 Among the Trees in Pairs they rose. 1694 Llit- 
rell Brief Rel. (i8s7)_ HI. 292 The agent ,. is gone 
aside, and hath carried with him 2000.5 in money belonging 
to the troop. 1710 Addison Taller No. 22T f 2 Whether I 
had best sell my Beetles in a Lump or by Retail. 1776 
Mickle tr. Canioens' Lusiad 339 He give.s the prelude in a 
dreary sound. 1807 Southey Espriella's Lett. II. 395 Did 
he, contrary to the ordinary process, begin in rogue, and end 
in enthusiast? c 1820 S. Rogers Italy, Advent, A hawk Flew 
in a circle, screaming. 1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVIII. 695 
A cloak falls in easy folds down his back. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 684 Within a few hours and a few acres 
had been exhibited in miniature the devastation of the 
Palatinate. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly Notes 82/2 A land 
company, who afterwards sold the adjoining land in building 
plots. 1893 Scot. Antig. X, 79 In singles or in pairs men 
began to put in an appearance. 

e. Of manner of speech or wi iting. 

egoo tr. Bseda's Hist. iv. xxiv. [xxiii.] 11890) 332 Heo ,, 
gewat to h®re ceastre, jiein Englisc is i^ehaten kwelcaceaster. 
1297 R. Glouc._ (Rolls) 2430 pe heye god hat in vre tonge 
woden icluped is. c i3tsSHOREHAM 122 Hy makede joye in 
hare manere And eke in hare langage. c 1400 Maundev, 
(Roxb.) ii. 5 pe table . . on he whilk he tytle was wrlten in 
Hebrew, in Grew and in Latyne. 1342 Udall Erasm. 
Apoph. 106 a. An herbe called . . m latin, Beta. 1680 Evelyn 
Diary 2 Sept. , The discourse^ is in High Dutch. 1776 Trial 
of Nundocoinar •xily. Sometimes he wrote the bonds . . in 
Nagree, .sometimes in Bengal. 1833 Ht. Martineau Fa7i- 
derpni <S- 5. i, 3 He . . spoke in a strong French accent. 
1845 M. Pattison Ess . (1889) 1. 13 Bede is writing in a dead 
language, Gregory in a living. 

13. Of means or instrumentality : now usually ex- 
pressed by xvith. 


. a XlLClU. 


T Illustration oi eanier nses. ( 
ism of translation.) Obs. 

c825 Fesp. Psalter II. 9 Du reces hie in gerde iserre [L, i 
virga ferred]. a 1300 E. £. Psalter ibid.. In yherc 
irened salt hou stere ha. 1382 Wyclif i Cor. iv. 21 Shi 
I come to 30U in a jerd : or in charite? C14S0 tr. L 
Imitatto 7 ie in. xlviii, 119 pan shal Iherusalem. be serche 
in lanternes. 1503 Ad 19 Hen. FI I, c. 4 § 3 No persone, 
shall occupie or shote in eny Ci-osebowe. 2580 Lyi 
Eupku^ (Arb.) 445 It more delighteth them to talke 1 
Robin iiood tli6n to shoot in his bowe. 1693 J, Dhyde' 
jum va. Dryden s Juvenal (1697) 367 Penelope knew whic 
of her Suitors cou’d shoot best in her Husband’s Bow. 17- 
Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. eexeix. 19 Getting drunk 1 
Port. 1804 Naval Chron. XIII. 147 A French Ship 
ballasted in mahogany, 

b. Uses in which the senses of in (oii) and wit 
(by) are both present : e. g. to cover in or with an 
envelope. 


rgoo tr. BseddsHisi. iv. xxiv, [xxv.] (1890) 346 He eal ha 
ne in senyrnesse ^eloorniaii meahtej mid hine gemyndgade. 


iisr. 


rtX22S Leg. Kath. 1035 In h's an hing he si hawde .))« he 
wes socS gudd. a 1340 Hami'Oi.i; Psalterwx). 48 In hi-tj nge 
of ere he boghed til me. r 1440 Jaiob's Ii cllil,. Is. 1 . .S.i 
137 poll wylt wrt-ulie god in brekyng In- lialyd.iy. 1609 
BiiiLi. (Dou.iy) I .'him. xvni. fi ’1 lie w emcn i ainc .. singing 
and daiKing .. in tiinbiels (,f joy, and m imiu-lli-s 1621 
BuinON Amif. Mel. 111. li. ill. iv. (1651' 40'i Wlioiii hino tin 
pitty coveied ill her .'Vpion. 1^7 UioniN / nr.. (,eonr. iv 
19 Brogne, with her Bosom stain’d in Blood. 1880 Cliijiui 
Spenser V. 137 He drowns us in woids. 

c. Here may be added iht; use of in after eat, 
drink, pledge, elc. Also (eat or diiiilv) out of. 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen, FI, 11. iii. (o, I thinke to yuti in a Cnp 
of Satk. 1621 BtiHKiN Anat. Mel. 0. id. in. 'lOsO.j'.'j A 
poor man diiiiks in a wooden dish, and eats lii'> tin-.it in 
wooden spoons. 1711 AnnisoN .S/ir/. No. J.-1F4 Wlieihcr 
they keep tlicir coadi ami si.x, in tat in pl.ite. 1742 I' ti i oiNi; 
J. Andrewes iv. ii. He was drinking her ladyship’s health 
below in a cnp of her ale. 

14. Oi material, constituents, and the like. 

1663 Gi.KiiiEii 94 '1 hey paint tlieiii .'il‘.o in strong 

oyle Loloui lliiii-e ovei. 1686 tr. I haulin' s hitv. 73 < inr 
.Ships Lading lonsisted in Salt, Fisli, C'avt-aic, tijlc, Bis- 
cuite. lyioAnoisoN Taller No. 243 F j 'I lie Slatiie of au 
Hoisc in Brass. 1722 Di. Foi Col. ym/.- U8411) 2 j It w.i . 
ill gold, all hut 1.0'. 1832 Dickens Bleak Ho, vi. Half- 

length poitraits, in crayons. i8gi 'Iinth Dn. rJ4i-/.’ 
'File lung Loat was also in green velvet, with sleevci and 
revcis ill gieeii cloth. 

15. oi ikgrce, extent, measuie. 

4 1380 WvLi II Set. Il'ks. Ill 510 Ciistene men ..sliuldi; 
have discerved most hank of f/od in degre po-Mble to hem. 
1601 Shaks. Twil. N. 1. v. Cii M ispiisioii m tin- l,iglii si dtgi er. 
1649 Cuo.Mwr.ii. /.!’/. to li’. l.enthail 14 Nov. in f tulyl-', 
(July, in the general, give me leave hiimhly to oiler ['tr.]. 
1667 Milton V. 490 Difl’eriiig Init in ilegii-e, ofkind the 
same. 1696 Ditpin's F.iil. Hist. I . 1 a.! In the main 
they agiee with ouis. _ 1737 L.Ciakki /Hit Bible iina] 1 . 
IX. 585 Without being in tlie least ilisi.iuiraia d. i843/ou( I's 
Mag. XXVIII. 647 Ttars fell in jitiifiisiipii. 1845 So no n 
C omm. Laws En.g. 11874* 1 . 79 Any ait rt-|iraliiig m vvliolc 
or in part any former statute. 1875 F. II Ai t in l.ippiniott's 
Flag. X\T. 750/1 Drift-wu(,d was lying about m large (loan. 
titles. 


16. Expres-siiip object, aim, or jiuriiosc ; with 
an abstr. sb., as in ajfrnmlion, answer, denial, 
memory, honour, proof, quest, icunupeusc, n’ply, 
reltnn, reward, scoin, scarih, testimony, token, 
witness, worship, etc. Sec farther uiidei the sb-s. 

It is possible that the object lieie was otig ai 1 ii-aiive, and 
that these expressions came under sense *,</. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 30 In lioie w iirS-liipe siggi-fl oher Irs oh'-'r 
nio. 1297 R. (Jt.oec. (Rolls) 466 Biut .. let v.dr t.dii-riiaeU! 
ill hoiiur of him rcre. i 1315 .^tioui ham 1,1 In lokiic that 
pays sclioltle he. 1-1400 ftlAesttsv, (1839) iv. 31 In tin; 
worsdiipe of htm thcie is a fair diirdic. 1526 Pilgi. Poj. 
(W. de W.) 1 Diuyded in to thru hokes, m I he lioiiour 
of the Triiiite. 1667 Milton /’. L. ix. 35,2 She ilms in 
answer spake. 1713 Aiioison Cato i. ii, I ilaim tti my re- 
ward his captive daughter. 1805 .Si on Last Miitsir. iv. 
xii, Loudly the Beattison jaughed in sLorn. i8ai J. F. 
CooFLU A'/y viii, He went in quest of liis new .ipplii ant. 
Mod. A holiday in honour of the event. He has written to 
the new.spaper in reply to ills assailant. 

17, Expressing icfeienee or relation to sotncthiiig; 
111 reference or regard to; in the case of, in the 
matter, affair, or province of. 

Used especially with the sphere or department in relation 
or refei ence to which an atti ibute or quality is predicated . 
see 32 b, c, 33-35. 

III. 01 time. 


18. Within the limits of a period or space of lime. 

With in the day, in the night ; cf. by day, by night, By 

prep. 19 b. 

Beowulf (Z.) 2 We Gardena in gear-daTjum peod-cyning.a 
brym ;^e-frunon. a 900 0 . K. Chron. an. 709 I n forevv eai dum 
Danieles dagum. 1297 R Gl.ouc. (Rolls) 9129 In Jh: si.xe 
& prittihe 3er of his kinedom. 13.. K. Alts. Sg By eler 
candel, in the nyght. 1388 Wyclif Gen. i. i In the bigynnyng 
God made of nou^t heuene and erthe. c 1400 Maunoi-.v. 
(1839) Pipl, 4, I . . passed the see, in the 3001- of oure lord 
Jhesu Crist MCCCXXII. c 1300 Melusine Ixii. 369 lie was 
neuer in his dayes so aferd. 1388 Shak.s, L . L . L . i. i. 39 
One day in a weeks to touch no foode. 1591 — Two Cent. 

III. i. 178 Except I be by -Siluia in the night ..Vnlesse I 
lookeon Siluia in the day. t 6 ^oTRAVv Comm. Lev, xxvi 26 
Common in time.s of famine. 1635 Stanley Hid. Philos, i. 
(i7oi)36/iPitta,cus was. .horn in the thiity second Olympiad. 
1710 Steele Taller No. 222 F i Between the Hours of Twelve 
and Four in the Morning. _ i8iz T. Jeffer.son IFr/t. (1830) 

IV. 176, 1 think onr acquaintance commenced In 1764. 1^9 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1, 490 In the days of the Common- 
wealth. 

b. With other sbs. implying time. 

871-889 Charter in O. E. Texts 452 In his.sum life ond- 
wardum. rriooo Seafarer 40 (Gr.) In geoRuhe. 111240 
Wohunge in Cott. Horn. 277, 1 ki bur 3 tid. Ibui., I jii oild- 
had. 13 . . Coer de L. 4049 A spie, That hadde he 
Crystene in hys youthe. c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 
277 To styen^ vp to heuen in 3oure ende. 1535 Eden 
Decades 245 They are neyther bytten with coulde in wynter 
nor molested with heate in summer. 1732 Berkeley ..dArjii/iz'. 
I. § ir, I never saw a_ first-rate picture in my life. 1823 
T. H. Lister Granby vii. (1836) 43 You must be an archeress 
in the summer, and a skater in the winter. 1839THIRLWAI.L 
Greece VI. 89 The education of the prince in his childhood, 
e. With processes occupying time. 

1711 Addison Sped. No._r26 P 8 In all our Journey from 
London to his Hou.se we did not so mucli as bait at a Whig 
Inn. 1721 Land, Gaz. No. 5954A In the Pa'.sage we had 
bad Weather. i8oz H._ Martin Helen of Glenross IV. 73 
In our descent down life. 1859 J, White Hist. France 
(i860) 90 All the gentlemen’s houses you see in a railway 
excursion. 

19. Ofthelengthoftimeoccupiedjinthecourse of. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1818 fer were in a moneJ> [w most 



m. 

MSS . ; A /ms wijjinne one monlje] seuentene tousencl & mo 
Ymartred. 1388 Wychf xxxi. 17 In sixe daies God 

made heuene and erthe. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiii. 
148 Men may ‘.aile it in seuen days. 1526 Tindale i Cor. 
XV. 52 We sliall all be chaunged . . in a moment and in the 
twineklynge of an eye. 1611 Bible Trans/. Prcf. ii The 
worke hath not bene hudled vp in 72 dayes. 1702 Eng. 
Thcoplirast. iC^ Piesumption leads people to infidelity in a 
trice, 1883 Manch. Exam. 15 May 5/6 From the Gatling 
Gun . . a tiail of 1,000 bullets can be discharged in a single 
minute. Mod. The voyage to America can now be done in 
less than 7 days. By working hard he could make one in a 
week. 

20. Of a limit of time : before or at the expira- 
tion of ; within the space of. 

<21300 Treat, Science (1841) 138 Ther nis non.. That ever- 
eft i-heled beo, ac deyeth in a slounde. 13. . SeuynSag. (W.) 
JiS In time of seuen yere He .sal be wise withowten were. 
1313 Mow. Ric/t. ITT (1641I 210 He dyed in three moneths. 
1706 tr. TDupin's Eccl. Hist. xiitliC. 11 . vii. xviii 261 In Pro- 
cess of Time they might be corrupted. 1782 Johnson ZeA 
to Dr. Taylor 8 July, I came back from Oxford in ten days. 
1843 Blacliw. I^ag. LIV. 305, I rallied in a day or two. 
1884 T^avj Times Rep. L. 231/2 Anything put into the 
defendants’ well was certain in time to affect the supply. 

21. Formeily (and still sometimes) used, where 
a/, OH, during, for are now in use, or where the 
preposition is omitted. 

At is now ordinaiily used with a point of time, e. g. at 
this time, at the moment, at day-loreak, at sunset ; on in 
stating the date of an event, e. g. on the first of May, on 
Monday nc.xt, on a summer morning', during for the 
course or continuance of a period, for which for is also used, 
esp. in negative .statements, e. g. he has stayed for a week, 
T have not seen him fora longtime. For all these z« occurs 
in earlier or dialectal use. 

a. =At. 

CI17S Lamb. Horn. 121 pas pine, .ure drihten polede . . in 
pisse timan. ai2z3.SY. Marher.zVT in pe ilke time liuiende 
. .pet eadi meiden. 13. . IT. Alis. 403 In the dawenyng He 
made efte his charmyng. c 1440 Gesta Rom. xci. 417 (Addit. 
MS.' He made this liyre to sitte with hym . . in mete tyme. 
1523 Ld. Blrneus Froiss. II. cxix. [cxv.] 340 They departed 
. . in the brekynge of the daye. 1604 Shaks. 0th. 1. ii. 94 
The Duke in Counsell? In this time of the night? <11713 
IJuiJNEr Own Time 315 But he. .got his offices to be 
published ..in a time when [etc.]. 1807 Cradbe T-^ar. Rpg. 

It. 456 No Sunday shower Kept him at home in that im- 
portant hour. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Lifevi. ii. 203 When 
an architect in the piesent day has to restore some venerable 
church. 

b. = On. [The OE. example has the accusative. 1 
rtgoo O. E. Citron, an. 626 Her Eanfled .. wtes gefulwad 

in pone halzan mfen Pentecosten. c ifjs Lamb. Horn. 81 
pet me sculde in pe ehtupe dei pet knaue child erabsnipen. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8fi68 In a pores-dai it was. C1400 
Maundev, (1839) Prol. 4, I.. passed the see.. in the day of 
Seynt Michelle. 1426 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 7 In pe Vigil 
of pe Assumpcion of our Lady. 139;! Shaks. 2 Hen. TV, i. 
ii. 233 Looke you . . that our Armies ioyn not in a hot day. 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) oc. 1 , In a 
chilling evening . . after you have carefully stirred a very 
ticklish fire. 

c. = During. 

1713 Swift Wks. 1841 II. 492 In all the time I have 
been conversant in business, I never before observed [etc.]. 
1748 Anson's Voy. it. vii. 209 Captain Mitchel, in the whole 
time of his cruise, had only taken two prizes. Jbid. viii. 220 
The succeeding four months in which we continued at sea. 

d. = For. (In negative sentences.) 

1470-83 Malorv Arthur x. xxxvi. He made them to 
swere to were none harneis in a twelue monethe and a day. 
1323 Ld. Bf.rners Froiss. II. xliv. [Ixi.x.] (1812} 422 If they 
dranke raoche . they coulde not helpe themselfe in two dayes 
after. i6oi Holland Pliny (1634) II. 379 Wash it not off in 
three daies. 1669 Pepys Diary (1879) VI. 1 To Westminster 
Hall, where I have not been, .in some months.^ 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. v. 228 It had not been practiced in some 
hundreds of years 1793 Smf.aton EdystoneL. § 263 They did 
not come back in some days. 18^ E. Saltus Trisirem 
Varick xiv. 132 He was hungry as he had not been in months, 

e. Where no preposition is now expressed. 

1382 WvcLiF Luke i. 75 In hoolynesse and rijtfulnesse 
bifore him in alle cure dayes. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxxxv. 332 In the same euennyng the two marshals ., 
commaunded euery man to drawe to their logynge, and in 
the next mornyng to be redy at sownyng of the trumpettes. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. iv. iv. g Why should wee pro- 
claime it in an howre before his entnng ? 1726 Swift Gtil- 

liver 1. i. This engine .. set out in four hours after my 
landing. 

IV. Pregnant uses : sometimes due to ellipsis. 

22. With reflexive pronouns : In Jiimself ht it- 
self, etc. : in his or its own person, essence, or 
nature ; apart from any connexion with or relation 
to others ; absolutely. 

rx2oo Ormin 3041 Jesu Crist Iss .. sop Godd inn himm 
.sellfenn. 1340 Ayenb. 237 pe .sacrement pet is ymad . . be 
pe hand of pe kueade mimstre ne is najt lesse worp ine him- 
zelue. 1531 Tindale Exp. i John (1537) 7 The scripture 
abydeth pure in herselfe_. 1636 Artif. Handsom, (76621 178 
Suppo.se Artificial beautifying of the fac^^h® notin it self 
absolutely unlawful. 1843 Mill Logic i. iii §7 Of things 
absolutely or in themselves. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps vn, 
§ 5, 189 Neither originality, therefoie, nor change .. are ever 
to be sought in themselves. 1870 Freeman Worw, Lonq. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 739 The story may he true in itself. 

23. In spiritual or mystical union with. 

C1315 Shoreham 2 Ydemyd we bethe In Adam and ine 
Eve. 1382 Wyclif 1 Cor. xv. 22 As in Adam alle men 
dyen, so and in Crist alle men schulen be quykenyd. 
— Rev. xiv. 13 Blessed the deede men, that dien m the 
Lord. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Comm. Prayer, Communion (Coll, 
ad fin), A 1 our woorkes begonne, continued, and ended in 
thee. 1743 A. Butler Lives of Saints (1836) L 23 It was 
their desire that he might follow his vocation in God. 
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24. In the person or case of. 

<11380 Wyclif Set. IFks. III. 341 pe fend .. moved pe 
emperour of Rome to dowe pis Chirche in pis preest. 1470- 
85 Mm-OW Arthur IX, xxv, Fy for shame, .that euer suche 
fals treason shold be wrought or vsed in a queue and a 
kynges syster. 1389 Spenser F. Q. (Let. to Raleigh), Sir 
Guyon in whome 1 sette forth Temperaunce. 1603 Shaks. 
Meas. for M. 11. iii. That in the Captaine's hut a chollericke 
woid, Which in the Souldier is flat blasphemie, 1633 H. 
More Antid. Ath. iii. viii. (1712) in Which also happen'd 
in a Maid of his. 1707 Glossogr. Anglic. Nova, Asa foetida, 

. . good against fits in women, 1712 Addison Sped. No. 333 
r* 7 It was. .a. .bold Thought in our Author, to ascribe the 
first Use of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. iSzi Clare 
Vill. Minsir. I. 20 Dread no thief in me 1 1854 J. Scof- 
FERN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Ghent. 102 This instrument was 
found in the thermoniultiplier of Nobili. 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. II. x. 470 How great a captain England pos- 
sessed in her future King. 1878 Mohley Grit. Misc. Ser. i. 
Carlyle 201 Those who .. found in the rules and discipline 
and aims of that system an acceptable expression for their 
own disinterested social aspiiations. 

25. Belonging to, as an internal quality, attri- 
bute, faculty, or capacity, inherent in ; hence, within 
the ability, capacity, thought, etc. of. 

a 1223 A tier. R. 166 per 36 schulen beon ine prunge, auh reste 
and pels is in me. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 78 A 1 pe witte 
of be worlde was in po pre kynges. 1388 Wyclif John i. 
4 In hym was lijf. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv, 156 
And I, in pat in me es, makez pam parceneres of bam. 
1391 Shaks Two Gent. 111. i. 179 There is no musicke in 
the Nightingale. ci 6 ao G. Harvey inY/az/tr. C. Praise 30 
Shakespeare’s. . Lucrece,and his tragedy of Hamlet, .have it 
in them to please the wiser sort. 1603 Shaks. Learn, iv. 177 
'Tisnot in thee To grudge my pleasures. <zi6ii BeAum. & Fl. 
Maid's Trag. m.i, It is in me to punish thee. 1678 Wanley 
IFond. Lit. World v. ii. § 16. 469/2 A covetous Pelagian, 
and one that had nothing of worth in him. 1737 
Bracken Farriery Itnpr. 11757) II. 129 As to the Notion. . 

I think there is not much in it. 1775 Sheridan St. Pair. 
Day I. ii, You did not mean any rudeness, did you, 
Humphrey? Oh No, in deed, miss ; his worship knows it 
is not in me. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 174 To prefer 
evil to good is not in human nature. Ibid. 332 An enquiry 
which I .shall never be weary of pursuing as far as in me 
lies. 1889 Nature it Apr. 500 Anyone who has it in him 
to do heroic deeds. 

26. In the hands of; in the control or power of; 
legally vested in. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xvi. 92 In me standyslyfe and dede. 
? <21500 Cov. Myst. (1841) 31 1 Alle the poer lyth now in the. 
a 1532 Ld. Berners Huoit Ixxxi. 230 You knowe well it is in 
me to cause Huon to dye. 2607 Stat. in Hist. Wakejield 
Gram. Sch. (1892) 65 The election, .shall be in the Maister 
and Fellowes of Emanuel Colledge. a 1626 Bacon Max. <5- 
Uses Com. Law (1636) 23 Lands possessed without any such 
title, are in the crowne, and not in him that first entreth. 1708 
New View Land. II. 484/1 The Living is a Rectory, the 
Advowson in the Bp. of London. 1837 Whewell Hist. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 30 The government of Greece is in the 
king. 1884 Ld. Colfridge in Law Times Rep. L. 45/2 
The minerals, therefore, are in the trustees. 

27. Partaking, sharing, associated, or actually 
engaged in. To be in it, to be one of those actu- 
ally engaged as partners, competitors, etc. ; to be 
in the running, to be a serious competitor, to count 
for something. 

1728 W. Clcland Let. on Dunciad in Pope's Whs, 
(Globe) 359 None, it is plain, was so little in their friend- 
ship.s, or so much in that of those whom they had most 
abused. 1792 Hist, in Attn. Reg. 13 Neither the Count 
d’Artois . . nor Mr. de Calonne were in the secret. i8xa 
J. H. Vaux FTas/t Diet, s.v.. To let another partake of any 
benefit or acquisition you have acquired by robbery or 
otherwise, is called putting him in it; a family-man who is 
accidentally witness to a robbery, &c., effected by one or 
more others, will say to the latter, Mind I’m_ in it. 1888 
Lady 23 Oct. 374/1, I thought I really was in it at last, and 
knew what she meant. 1888 Longm. Mag. July 256 To 
those 'in it’ every sound conveys a meaning. 1889 
Spectator 2X Sept., ‘ Flying Childers ’ and ‘ Eclipse ’ would 
not be ‘ in it’ with our modern cracks. 

28. Of representative character or capacity, as in 
Name of, hi Right of-, see the sbs. 

29. Elliptical for (a) in the name of; (b) in 
the character of. 

<21734 North Lives (1826) III. 203 ‘Ay, i’ God, is it’, 
said the lord. 1831 Fr. A. Kemble Let. in Rec. Girlhood 
II. viii. 229, I am to come out in Bianca, in Milman’s 
‘ Fazio ’. 

V. Of motion or direction. See also 1 6 . 

30- Expressing motion or direction from without 
to a point within, or transition from one thing to 
another : = Into. 

In OE. this was the proper sense of iinvvith the accusative ; 
see above. The sense of ' into ’ is still retained after some 
verbs, as put, cast, split, pari, where the sense implies 
motion, and in some idiomatic phrases which are no longer 
analysed. 

t a. Illustrations of earlier usage, now obs. 
or dial 

C823 Vesp. Psalter v. 8 Ic inga, dryhten, in bus Sin. 97X 
Blickl. Horn. 121 pa hie., in boneheofon locoda.n aefterhim. 
<ziooo Hymns v\. 27 (Gr )^ Ne Ised pu ns in costunge. 
CX17S Lamb. Horn. 3 GoSin pane castel pet is on-3ein eou. 
Ibid. 43 Munejing of pam hali gast pe he sende in his 
apostles, c izzo Bestiary 230 Do we Se bodi in 5 e bale. 
<7x300 E. E. Psalter xxix. 12 [xxx. ii] pou torned mi 
weping .. In bUsse._ <71386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. ii And 
broghte hire boom with hym in his contree. c X470 Henry 
Wallace i. 147 His fadyr Malcom in the Lennox fled, c 1500 
Melusine 369 Soone after [she] tourned herself in the figure 
of a serpent and so vanysshed away. 2309 Bttry VFills 
(Camden) 1 x i Y ff ony off my childern tappyn to cumme in 
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pouerte. 1335 Coverdale 2 Esdras iii. 4 And hast brethed 
ill him the breth of life. 1370 Tragedie 127 in Saiir. 
Poems Ref ortn. x, Turnit day 111 nycht and nycht in day. 
1396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 8 Dorpes and 
wynes . . now growne in fair townes. 1680 in iitk Rep. 
Htst. MSS. Comm, App. vii. 394 My daughter was brought 
in bed of another boy. 2697 Drvden Virg. Georg. 111. 645 
[The snake] retires .. And in some secret Cianny .slowly 
glides. 1785 Burns Death ij- Dr. Horn-bk. xiv, Deil male 
his king’s-hood in aspleuchan 1 

b. Illustrations of current usage after the verbs 
cast, fall, lay, pit, Ihrozu, thrust, etc., divide, 
split, break, etc. 

a goo O. E. Chroiu an. 709 Waes toda3led..in tua biscop- 
scira West Seaxna lond._ 971 Blickl. Hojn. 191 His lie.. in 
pa Stowe asetton pe Uaticanus hatte. 2x34 O. E. Chron. 
an. 1137 p 2, & dide telle in prisun, til hi iafen up here castles. 
c i2oo_ Trin. Coll. Horn, ei And was his holie lichame leid 
in buileles, in pe holie sepulcre. <7x330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 3618 Ipe baiel of gold pey leid ilkon. 1390 
Gower Conf. I. 106 Full ofte he heweth up so highe That 
chippes fallen in his eye. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxxiv. 
153 pe prestez . . hewez pe body all in smale pecez. c 1460 
'J'owneley Myst. xxvi. 413 Mycatyf hart wyll breke in thre. 
1491 Act q Hen. VII, c. 22 Preamble, The seid John .. 
caste the seid writing in the fire. 1390 Shaks. Mids. N. 11. 
i. 108 Hoared headed frosts Fall in the fresh lap of the 
criin.son Rose. 1391 — i Hen. VI, i, iv. 52 They suppos’d 
I could . . spume in pieces Posts of Adamant. 1697 Drvden 
Vzrg. Georg, iv. 766 He. .111 the Billows plung’d his hoary 
Head. 1836 Fonblanque Eng. ^lllder 7 Administ. (1837) 
In. 336 Is he put on the shelf, or cast in the lumber-room? 
<1x868 M. J. Higgins Ess. (1875) nS The most judicious 
mode of putting a kicker in harness. 1876 Moz ley Univ. 
Serm. vL (1877) 142 This dreadful schism .. which splits 
them, as it were, in two beings. 

e. See also in the face of-. Face sh. 4. 

•f* 31. The sense of motion or direction formerly 
gave rise to various modifications. [Cf. L. in with 
accus.'] Obs. 

■pa. = Upon, on. 

a 1223 Leg. Nath. 102 Ha . . spende al pet o 3 er in need- 
fulle & in nakede. <71303 St. Lucy 7 m E. E. P. loi In 
fisciciens heo hadde ispend moche del of hire gode. c 1430 
Plymns Virg. 97 pan schal neuere myscheef in pee fade. 
1490 Caxton Eneydos vi. 26 Y“ grete. .cryme, perpetred and 
commysed in the persone of sychee. 2333 Stew’ART Cron. 
Scot. II. 528 To put handis in ane crownit king._ 1337 
’Mqvxyi Gueuara's Diall Pr. 127 b/2 To caste their eyes 
onelye in that that is presente, 
fb. —Against, towards. 

_ a 1300 E. E. Psalter xliii. 6 [xliv. 5] In pi name for-how 
in us risand. a 1340 Hamfole Psalter vi. i Forgifyiige til 
him pat synpes in vs. <71380 Wvclif Wks.^ (1880) 198 To 
cure dettouris pat is to men pat han synned in. vs. 
f e. = Over. 

<71430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 That noon 
enmyes have in him powere. 
t d. = Unto, to. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xxxvi. _ 50 Sir Water of 
Manny . . dyd set fyre in the strete ioyninge to the castell. 
Ibid, cclxxix. 417 Parte of them that_had set the fyre in the 
towne. 1S33 CovLpDKUS 2 Esdras iii. 7 Thou appoyntedest 
death in him, and in his generacions. 

"VI. Constructional uses. 

32. Expressing the relation which the action of 
a verb has to some indirect object : forming with 
the latter an adverbial adjunct to the verb, and 
often entering with, it into an indirect passive : e. g. 
to be believed in, to he dealt in, to be engaged in. (See 
the verbs individually.) 

a. To believe, trust, hope in, and the like. In 
OE., believe took in with the accus., = into, tinto, 
towards (cf. L. credere in, Deum, etc.). 

c 823 Vesp. Psalter ii. 13 Eadge alle 3 a 3 e getreowaS in 
bine [L. confidunt in euin]. a 1000 Jtiliana 434 in Exeter 
Bk., p\i in ecne god. .pinne getreowdes. c xzoo Trin. Colt. 
Horn. 29 He pe bileue 3 in god. 13.. K. Alis, 7348 
Alisaunder him gan affye In his owne chivalrle. c 2400 
Maundev. (1839) 166 In theise thinges. .ther ben many 

folk that heleeven. 2333 Q. Mary in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
(1721) HI. App. i. 3 For the special trust and affiance we 
have in you. 1733 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) IV. 6, 1 hope in 
God she will give you the will of exerting them. 

b. To partake, share, concur, engage, join, deal 
in ; to consist in ; to succeed, fail, increase in ; to 
delight, exult, glory, joy, rejoice, triumph in ; etc. 

<2x223 Ancr. R. 38 me .. delen in his pinen. <*2300 
E. E. Psalter ix. 3, I sal fayne and glade in pe. 2373 
Barbour iSz'7<re iv. 718 Thai men, that will study In the craft 
of astrology, c 1585 R. Browne A nsw. Cartwright 68 , 1 par- 
take in another mans offring, 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 77 To 
those two Armies that would let him goe, Rather then 
triumph in .so false a foe. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, i. 1 3 
Join in my Work. 1776 Trial of Ntmdoconiar I used, 

a long time ago, to trade in .salt. 1793 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 
5 All classes . . concurred in this determination. 1843 
S. Austin Ran/ee's Hist. Ref I. 183 A regular war with 
France was not to be engaged in without negotiations. 

c. With trans. vb. : To instruct (a person) in ; 
to convict, condemn, mulct in ; to baffle, disappoint, 
limit in ; to spend (money, time, etc.) in. To hold 
in (honour, etc.) : see Hold v. 12 f. 

<2x300 Cursor M. 2610 In despit sco haldes me. 1382 
Wvclif 2 Chron. xxxvi. 3 The king of Egipt. .coiidempnede 
the lend in an hundrith talentis of sjduer. 1490 Caxton 
Eneydos vii, 33 To haue some prynce . . for tenstructe hym. 
in doctrynes and good maners. _ 1388 Shaks. L. L. L, ii. i. 
iQ Spending your wit in the praise of mine, a 1713 Burnf.t 
cJwn Time (1823) II. 207 The crown had been . . limited in 
the power of raising money. 183S Thirlwall Greece xi. 
II. 24 The Athenians, who had been repeatedly baffled in 
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m. 

their attempts. 1893 W. P. Courtney in Acad. 13 May 
4x3/1 The money expended in the improvement of the site. 

33. Expressing the relation of an adjective (often 
ppl.) to some sphere or department to which its 
qualification is limited : in and its object forming 
an adverbial adjunct of the adjective; e.g, accofn- 
plished, adroit.^ at home, complete^ diligent, eager, 
eloquent, great, learned, skilled, strong, weak in ; 
attacked, grieved, hurt, marked, wounded in ; etc. 

egoa tr. Bxda's Hist. iv. xxid[i.]. (1890) 332 Wms heo_ .. 
ffiSele in woruld gebyrdum. llid. 334 In legollices lifes 
lare swiSe geornful. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 525 In alle wittes 
of worldllche wisdome wiseste o worlde. 1382 Wyclie 
Acts vii. 22 Moyses. .was mygty in his wordis and weikis. 
1477 E\rl Rivers fCaxton) Dictes 76 Right connyng in 
fisike and a good fisicieii. 1526 Tindale Matt. v. 3 Blessed 
are the povre in sprete. 1357 North Giteuara's Diall Pr. 
(1582) 174 a, Pirrus. . was stout and hardy; valiant in armes, 
llberall in benefices, pacient in aduersities. 1603 Shaks. 
Macb. IV. il. 66 Though in your state of Honor I am perfect. 
1663 Boyle Occas. Reft. (1848) 294 To admiie and thank him 
that is infinite in Beauty, and in goodness. 17U Addison 
Spect. No. 81 P 2 If Rosalinda is unfortunate m her Mole, 
Nigranilla is as unhappy in a Pimple. 1833 I. Tayi.or 
Fanat. i. 2 Ignorant in the chief article of the case. 1843 
M, Pattison Ess. (x88g) 1 . 2 Rich in works of the historical 
class. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. 27/2 A railway com- 
pany was held liable in damages. 1893 Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [XIV] was .. wanting in all the elements of ^rue 
greatness. 

34. Expressing the relation of a substantive ( esp. 
one that involves an attribute) to a certain sphere. 

c 1200 Orm. 5483 pe firrste jife iss wittSc skllblnn heofenn- 
like pingess. 1382 Wvclif Dan. i. 17 God Jaue to these 
children science and discipline in ech boke. 1313 Douglas 
^neis\. Prol. 56 Nane is, nor was. .ne 5it salhaue sic ciafte 
in poetrie. 1571 CAiuriON Irel. ix. (1633) 27 The Bai- 
harians highly honoured him for his cunnlngin all languages. 
1699 Burnet 35 Art. xxv. (1700)266 In all this Diversity 
theie is no real difference. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. x. 
He was himself a very competent judge in most kinds of 
liteiature._ a 1770 JoRTiN Fcrw. {1771) I. iii. 46 Those who 
have skill in arts, .in war.,iix politics. 1830 T. Taylor 
Celsus etc. 63 Alacrity in the performance of things. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. in The Houses .. would have 
made no formal change in the constitution. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc, Brine, ii. 56 Voung beginners in business. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kttdrosiau 48 Let nothing shake your trust in her. 

35 . Expressing the relation of number or quan- 
tity to the dimension or amount in question ; e. g. 
length, breadth, depth, or the like. 

c 1273 Lay. 2199s Hit his imete in brede fif and twenti 
fote. _ 1382 Wyclif I Kings vi, a The hows . . hadde sexti 
cubitis in length and twenti in hrede. t^iz Act ^ Hen. VI II, 
c. I § 1 The said Countie is thre score and ten myle in 
lenght. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Mark i. (1532) 120 
Fewe in numbre. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Hum. Kncnul. 
Introd. § 12 A black line of an inch in length. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 306 The virtues, which are also 
four in number. i88z W. Sharp D. G. Rossetti ii. 86 
A man six feet two inches in height. 

30. With a substantive (or adj.), forming an ad- 
verbial phrase ; Q.g. in charity, in duty, inhonour t, 
in right ; in common, in general, in especial ; in 
fact, in {all) probability, in truth, in faith ; in 
conclusion, infim ; in haste ; hi any case, in every 
way ; in {all) the world. See the sbs. ; also Ih- 
])EED. 

a 1300 Cursor M. r3402 pai fild a cupp pan son in hast. 
£11386 Chaucer Pard. Prol. 126 But herkneth lordyngesin 
conclusiopn Youre likyng is that I schal telle a tale. 1313 
'M.oEERich. Ill, in Giafton Chron. I. 781 In faith man.. I 
was never so sory. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iii. 

8 In Charity, therefore, the English Church in those dales 
must be of mean repute for outward pomp. 1667 Primatt 
City Of C. Build, 2 Consider .. what casualties it may in 
probability be subject unto. 1721 St. German's Doctor ,5- 
Stud. 309 If a man buy a horse, .of him that in right had no 
property to him. i8oz Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816I 
I. xii.ioo Debts, which he could pot, in honour, delay to 
discharge. 1871 Smiles Charctc. i. (1876) ii Every one is 
. .bound in duty, to aim at reaching the highest standard of 
character. i88r Mrs. Walford Dick Netherby xiv. 162 
Not a shilling in the world. 

37. In. many prepositional phrases, z.%in Case 
of, in Face of in Favoue of, in Front of, in 
Honour of, in Lieu of, in Presence of, in Re- 
spect of, in Spite of, Instead of-, in Regard of, to, 
in Respect of, to ; in Order to, in Proportion to, 
in Relation to ; in Common with, in Coipany 
with, in Comparison with, etc. See these words. 

"VII. Phrases. 

38. In so far : in such measure or degree (as ) ; 
to such, extent (that). 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 269 Britannie 
was .. in sevin Regimentis, deuydet be the 'Saxonis, .. 
Jnsafar, that a certane and sure ordour of kingis coulde not 
vveil be collected. 1836 H. Taylor Statesman xxxi. 232 
A man's manner.? have much real and intrinsic significancy, 
in so far forth as they are the result of his individual nature 
and taste. 1896 Act 59 cj; 60 Viet. c. 39 § i (3) In so far as 
they are temporary in their duration. 

39. In that : in the fact that ; in its being the 
case that; in presence, view, or consequence of 
the fact that; seeing that ; as, because. 

£1440 Gesta Rom. ii. _xxi. 399 (Add. MS.) The child Is 
not apte to serve god, in that he is inparfite, 1323 Ld. 
Berners Proiss, 1. cliv, x86 The kyng of Nauerr ..ex- 
cused hymselfe honorably, in that he departed out of the 
realme of France. 1335 Coverdale losh. xxii. 31 We 
knowe, that y* Lorde is amonge vs, in that ye haue not 


trespaced agaynst the Lorde. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. I /, in. 
i. 257 Let him dye, in that he is a Fox. ci68o Bi:vi.ridge 
Serin. (1729) II. 302 In that they think they get good by 
such hearing . . they are really the worse for it. 1883 Dobson 
Fielding i. 18 'J'his is the more likely, in that Arne the 
musician. .was Fielding's contemporaiyat Eton. 

40. See nlso Inasmuch, In.somuch, etc. 

In (in), miv. and a. Fotms . i- in ; i inn, 3—5 
inne, 4 ynne, ine, 4-5 yn. [Common Tent. ; 
OE. OFiis., OS., OHG. in (MUG. in, in, 

Ger. ein), Goth, inn- (in composition with vbs.), 
ON. inn (Sw. in. Da. ind). The distinction be- 
tween adv. cmAprep. is clearly maiked in mod.Gcr. 
ein beside in, in Scandinavian inn, in, ind beside 
i, i, and in Englisb dialects which use in for tlie 
adv., i' for the prep. OE. inn was employed only 
with verbs expressing motion, the corresponding 
form to denote rest within a place being inne (see 
Inne), but during the ME. period the loss of the 
final vowel made the two words identical in form ; 
in some texts it is doubtful whether the e of inne, 
ynne is of etymological significance or not.] 

A. adv. I. Of motion or direction. [OE. inn, 
in.) 

1. Expressing motion from a point without ceitain 
limits to a place within these ; so as to penetrate 
or pass into a certain space ; esp. into a house 
or' other building (see also under Come, Go, Pass, 
Put, etc.). F'requently followed by preps, indicating 
the direction, extent, etc. of the movement, as in at, 
by, t on, through, to, tinder, etc. ; also in-a-doors 
(see A-doous). 

Beowulf (Z.) 309o]Ja me ;^erymed waes . . siS . . inn under 1 
eorSweall. c 893 K. /Ei.fred Oros. 1. 1. § 14 Da be.ih pait 
land eastryhte, obh^ seo sre in on Sifit lend, c 1000 Ags. 

Gasp. Matt. vii. 13 GangaS inn \v-r. in] huih )>aet nearwe 
geat. £i 1223 Ancr. R. 74 Hwose euer wtile mei gon in. 
13. . K. Alls. 349 In he cam to hire hour, c 1400 Rom. Rose 
7004 My paleis and myn hous make I There men may renne 
ynne openly. 139^ Spenser F. Q. vi. iii. 42 The groonie 
went streight way in, and to his Lord Declar'd the message, 
1673 Ray Jouni. Low C. 23 At our Entiance in [to Breda) 
we passed [etc.]. 1719 De Foe Crusoe it. i, In copies rny 
nephew. 1722 — Col. Jack (X840) 311 , 1 was called in again. 
1814 Mrs. in ret Alicia, de Lacy III. 213 We shall be never 
the nearer . . unless we can climb in at the.. window. 1894 
Baring-Gould Kitty Alone II. loi Put the cob in, said he 
to the ostler. 

fb. In OE. (poetry and prose) and in ME. 
poetry, in often precedes the verb with which it is 
constnied. Obs. 

c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 320 Be Sara hunde Se his hand 
eft inn abaer. — Exod. xxi. 3 Ga he ut mid swilcum 
reafe swilce he in com. — Ags. Cosp. Matt. xxvi._4i Wa- 
ciah . . baet je in ne gan on costunge. c 1200 Trin. Coll. 
Horn. 91 penne jje procession ut go 3 of ierusalem and el’t 
henne it in cume'S. 13.. K. Alls. 544 A dragon com yn 
fleon. 13, . Coerde L. 3303 They leten hem in come. Ibid. 
6316 A stout Sarezyn gan in sterte. ^xyjaRobt. Cicylc $2 
Let *hym in come swythe faste. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1538 The 

F art ere . ..'Late the knyghtis in fare, c 1440 Ipomydon iiio 
e rede knyght anone in rode. 

e. Used after auxiliary verbs, as may, nmsi, 
shall, etc., or absolutely with imperative force, 
with omission of ‘go’, ‘enter’, ‘get’, or the like 
(cf. In V. 5 ). Now chiefly poet, or rhet. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 127 Duru htet inannes heafod, ha 
sculdro, magan in. a izzg Ancr. R. 74 Ase buruh wiSuten 
wal, her ase uerd mei in oueral. 13.. Coer de L. 3842 The 
Sarezynes myght neyther in ne ouie. 1340 Ayeno. 233 pet 
hy ne mo3e na^t in. 1390 Shaks. Com. Err. v. i. 37 This is 
some Priorie, in, or we are spoyl’d, 1393 — John i. i. 171 
In at the window, or else ore the hatch. 1627 Sanderson 
Serin, \i68i) 1. 284 Unless God kept him back, he must on, 
and he must in, and he must in deep. 1668 Davenant 
Man's the Master iii. i, Sure, this Ls Isabella’s cliamber; 
the door is open 1 I’ll in, and take my leave of her. x 8 zx 
Byron Sardem. ii. i. 601 Let’s in. 1837 Trollope Bevr- 
chester T. I. v. 62, I see that there are three grains in and 
three out every Sabbath. 

d. Imperatively = ‘ take in ’. Also in with. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. xviii. (1737) 76 He cry’d, in 
with your Top-sails, xiyj Merc. Marine Mag. (1858) g. 1 
In jib and mam course. 

_ 2. Phrase. Day in, day out : as each day comes 
in or begins, and goes out or closes ; ■continually. 
So with week, year, etc. 

1839 Longf. Village Blacksmith iii, Week in, week out, 
from morn till nighu 1884 Miss Wilkins in Harper’s 
Mag. July 303/2 Sitting and sewing as she did day in and 
day out. 

3. Expressing motion in the direction of some 
central point ; hence, position attained by (or as by) 
coming, bending, or pressing in ; in proximity, 
within reach of, or near to some point or limit 
specified or implied ; into or in close quarters. 

1702 Lend. Gaz. N o. 3781/4 Goes a little in with his Ancles. 
1709-10 Tatter (J.), They [fencers] are in with you, if you 
offer to fall back without keeping your guard. 1812 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXIX, 24 Crib always was in and fighting with 
him_. 1872 Black Adv. Phseton (1878) 532 The swans were 
sailing close in by the reeds. 1888 R. Haggard Maiwa's 
Rcveiige iv, About five yards in, it [the path] took a turn. 
1898 To-Day 5 N ov. 4/2 When you have a man ‘ fighting in 
there is no possible time to use anything but your hands. 

4 , Into the bargain ; in addition (to the legal 
amount) ; over and above, besides ; as in to get, 
give, throw in : see the verbs. 


IN. 

1634 Massinger Very Woman iii. i. He will ivii yield 
above .a peck nf oysteis ; If I i-ui get .u nu.iit of wine iii 
too, you are gone, Sir. 1718 hree-lhutker No. .0) f i '1 o 
these [c.MiiiLsite F.'k e-] he tiiiewme in Tliiee .Songs. 1836-9 
Diuken.s .\h. Ro's 116 iH(iin>'=' '’‘"fl ■’*' >■"" i'* 

gratis. 1864 Throw in [sec Ixiuii ah s/l 1 . 1886 (sec t iit 1, 39 t !, 
II. 01 iiosilioii. 

5. Within a certain siiace; esp inside a Innise or 
other enclosed [dace, iinsule the usual idacc of 
abode, shelter, or safety. 

In early ME. use chiefly nuithein, ihe •.muherii woid 
being ijrig. Inne. . , 

££1300 Cmsor M. 14737 Ne w.-iUl In' neuer o laim Mm, 
Till all war vie hat haf was in. < 1475 A'"*;/ t t'ttyar Ol 
Vndothe time huliiie ! D.iiiie, art ihow m'!' 1719 111 Foi 
C7-H\ac I. i, <hir ship rid forei .istle in. 1793 .Smiaion' 
EdyHone L. § 287 To Loine home with lu-r <.iigo in. 1805 
Cor I iNGWODi) 6 Oct. in Nicolas Ihf. (iS4'>) \ Ij. fli n.de, 

I think at 5, or at 4, tlie llo.ds will lie hrtlei in. Slo.i. 

Is Mr. A. in 'I He is not in at picsinit. I )o y.ju know when 
I .shall find him in 

b. On the iihsiile, within. Front in, fioin the 
inside. 

£11300 Cursor M. 5615 An esscen kyst sen did he wroght. 
Did pik it stia, wit-oute and in [fA»/A wiilmen and inne; 
'/W«. wifioiHe ii ynne). 1606 Shaks. Tr.sGr in.iiio/M'Hi, 
how deaiely euei parted, How mm h in liaiiin ;, m without, 
or in, Cannot make boast to bane tint whlih he li.ith. 
c i860 IL Si UAR r Seaman's t ateih. Reevi- it fioiii iii out 
thiough tile cpiarter block. 1873 ’I'lnsiu.tM J/u.rt’i iii. ; 

A sheepskin coat with the woolly side in. 

6 . In various sjieeial .seii.scs. 

In some of these the adverbial use may have .'stisen fuim 
the prep, hy ellipse of a .substantive; in otheis tin- teiii to 
be takes the place iff one implying motion. Hem e n; ni.iy 
he used in almost any setl-e tiiising (iom ydi.i! tomhiti.i- 
tions, and only tlie mure tommoii ones aie ilhl . tutted h'.-re, 
a. Ill prison, in eoniineniuiit, 

1S97 StiMt.s. 2 Hen, //', v. v. 40 'I'hy I>ol. .is in base Dur- 
ance, and contagious prision .. l)ol is in. 1877 /■<>£■ ) ’«<i» > 
Penal Sennt. iii. 147 It is the etupiette timotig pilsoimrs 
never to ask .a man what he is in for. 'I’lic badge u[ion bis 
left arm gives Ins sentence, 

'I'b. Engaged, involved, entangled in an action, 
esp. an unlawful one). Obs. 

1588 SiiAic.s. L. L. Z.. iv. iii. 20, I would not c.are a pin, if 
the othiT three were in. 1602 ^Iausion .Ant. 0 d/cA u. 
Wks. 1B56 1 . 49, I .shall nere ha done when 1 itiii in, Tis 
harder for nic end, than to begin. 1607 Toi’oni uii Kci'. 
Trag. V. iii, Ami now, my Lord, since we .oe in l.ir i-ser, 
1623 hlAssiNCEH Dk. Milan 11. ad. fin , Ail my plots Tutu 
back upon myself : but I am in, Ami uuist go mi. 

c. Uf n stale.sman or pol.tical jiarty ; In office, 
in power. 

1&5 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 1.3 'Talke nf Coiut t-ewe. ..Who 
looses, and who wins ; who'.s in, who’s out. 1678 ICaiii. or 
Arran in Laudei dale Papers HI. 102 .Souie people 
. .because they arc not In themselves, , . must f.dl upon iui‘. 
1728 Young Z.£W£’/''£?;wl sr.f Against u-ason. .’tis fi|tial sju 
To boast of merely being out or in. 1801 II, Bwinbuhni. in 
Crls. Europe Last Cent. (1841) II. 303 We. ant in a siran.t« 
situation, half a ministry in, .and half am.iher out. 1880 
Daily Tel. 22 Sept., Incorrigible lesoluiioui-ts, who must 
attack a Minister because he is ' in '. 

d. Of a player or a side in a game : In posses- 
sion of the fieltl, etc.; having the turn or right to 
play. Cf. Innings. 

1770 J. Love Cricket two last Champions even now 

are in. 1874 J. D. Crorjuet-Player hg Instructions 

to the player who is ‘ in 1B84 Lillyivhiie's Cricket Ann. 
SS He scored 33 out of 35 made while he was in. 

e. In legal possession of (an estate). 

1818 CooiEO. Digest (ed. 2) III. 350 Where the heir takes 
any thing which might have vested in the .ancestor, the heir 
should be in by descent, 

f. Of a ship’s sails : Taken in, furled. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), In, the .st.ate of any 
of a ship'.s sails, when they are furled or .stowed. 

g. Of fire or light : Burning, lighted. Chiefly 
with certain verbs, e.g. to keep in ; to blow in, the 
reverse of to Plow out. 

1662 Sir S. ' 1 'uke Adv. Five Hours v. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
XV. 287 (Pedro .. lets the candle fall .. Diego takes up tlie 
candle.) Here's a fair trial for your maiden hteath ! Flora, 
blow’t in again . .(Flora blows the candle in). 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 72 F 7 They observe the law.. which ouier.s the 
Fire to be always kept in. 1703 Smeaton EdysioneL. § 247 
This evening's tide we worked with link's, ^nd it began to 
blow so fresh that we had much ado to keen them in. 1883 
L'pool Daily Post 28 Dec. 5/3 By 3 o’clock the electric 
lights were in, as though it were in the evening. 1889 I'all 
Mall G. 2 Dec. 3/1 One has to think seriou.sly before blow- 
ing in a furnace whether the price will be maintained long 
enough to leave him a profit. 1893 A rgosy Jan . 23 We .. sat 
round the. .fire, which we kept in more for the .sake of cheer- 
fulness than warmth. 

h. Of a train, coach, steamer, mail, etc. : Come 
in, arrived. 

1870 Miss Bridgman R, Lynne I. xv. 240 The 7,30 train 
would be in. 

i. In the market ; in season ; in fashion. 

1687 [see In and Out i_h]. 1851 Mayhew I.oiut. Labour 
I. 85 During July cherries are in as well as raspberries. 
1891 Daily News 24 Oct. 5/4 Savoys are in. 

III. Contextual uses. 

7 . With verbs, besides the senses 1-5, above, 
in has many contextual and idiomatic uses; e.g. 
expressing in-uption, as in break, burst, strike 
in ; penetration, as in bum, cut, force, rub in ; en- 
closing, surrounding, or covering, as in build, cover, 
fence, hem, roof, wall in ; acceding, yielding, as in 
come, fall, give in. See the verbs. 
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m. 

TV. Phrases, etc. 

8. In for. [Cf. 6 b.] 

a. •f' («) Involved or engaged zn some business 
or occupation for a specified time, {b) Involved 
in some coming event, etc. from which no escape 
is possible; finally committed or destined to do or 
suffer something. 

iS 49 Brortghton's Lett. viii. 26 Herein, you are in for all 
day . . it is your element. 1658-9 Burton's Diary 1,1828) IV. 
57 We are in for a month at this rate of speaking. 1773 
tiQi.DSM. Stoops to Conq. iv, I was in for a list of blunders. 
*833 L'raser s i^htg. XI. ai We are in for a speech. 1889 
Repent. P. Wenhuorth I. xiv. 285 We are in for a pretty 
severe storm. 

b. esp. in phrase in for it : Committed to a 
course of action ; also, certain to meet with punish- 
ment or something unpleasant. 

1698 Farquhar Lox'C and a Bottle ni. i, I’ve thrown my 
( .ist, and am fairly in for't. But an’t I an impudent dog? 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (1818) I. gi As I am in for’t I 
inust now proceed. 1741 Richardson Prtwir/nt II. gg, I am 
ill for it now, over Head and Ears, I doubt, and can't help 
loving him. 1855 Kingsluy Plays i 5 - Purit. 145 Raleigh 
find.s himself ‘in for it and take.s the island out of hand 
in die most masterly f.rshion. 1S64 Sai.a in Daily Tel. 
:6 Feb., When the lepresentative receives a lady's card. . 
lie knows that he is in for it. .he has to exhibit tiie lions of 
the Capitol. 

c. In the competition or race for some prize or 
thing to be gained. Cf. Go in for\ Go v. 82 e. 

1850 ScoRESBY Cheeveds Whaleman's Adv. xiii. (iSsg) 
182 Though not myself .. in for any share of the profits. 
plod. Several good men are in for the librarianship. He is 
in for Moderations at Oxfoid. 

d. In for a penny, in for a pound ; see Penny. 

9 . In witli. 

a. In agreement with ; on ftiendly terms with. 
'I'o keep in -with : see Keep v. 

a 1677 Manton in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxi.x. g8 
A godly-wise man is careful to keep in with God. 1682 
liUNYAN Holy IFiw- (Cassell) 1 15 They knew that ..against 
hint they had been in with Diabolus. 1692 Bulsirode in 
T5/A Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. ii. 21 He wasahaughty 
proud man, in with King Charles the Second. 1714 Swirr 
Pres. St. Ajf. Wks. 1778 _VI. loi Those who pretended 
wholly to be in with the principles upon which her Majesty 
and her new servants proceeded, a 1875 W. Arnot Anchor 
ofSo1dl^'i>^S)^2yl\^.ex\ I am no longerin withmy destioyer, 
1 have the Omnipotent on my side. 

b. Naut. Close in to, near (the land), 

170S Land. Gas. No. 4422/7 It proving close and dirty 
Weather, . . we could not venture in with Land. 1748 
Anson's^ Voy. i(. xiii, 275 We kept plying on and off the 
whole night, intending to keep well in with the land. 1800 
Sir _M. Hunter yz-nl, (1894)159 We sailed close in with 
the island. 

f o. At close quarters with ; even with, rare “ h 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 335 , 1 can't say, but you’re 
in with me now, . . Ay, by my Soul, you have nabbed me 
cleveily. 

d. To come in with (see Come 59 n) ; to fall in 
with (see Fall v. 90). 

10. See Im and In, In and Out, 

V. Combinations, 

11. Participles and vbl. sbs., nouns of action, and 
agent-nouns, from verbs qualified by in, are formed 
by jjrefixing iti-, when used as adjs. or sbs. The 
number of these is practically unlimited. See In- 
pref b 

a. With pres, pple., as in-abiatng, that abides in ; 
so in-curling, in-flying, etc. Also Inbubning, In- 
EUESTiNG, Incoming, etc., etc. 

1889 J. Smith Fellowship i. (iSgi) 26 The inabiding and 
inworkmg Christ. 1894 G. Egerton Keynotes 66 Like the 
wave-note of the in-curling .sea in the Mediterranean. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 46/1 We lay . . in the bottom of tlie 
boat and. waited for the in-flying game. 

b. With pa, pple., as in-burnt, that is burnt in ; 
so in-built, in-mozilded, in-set, etc. Also Inblown, 
Inbowed, Ingrown, Inpouked, etc. 

17.. Christmas Bating 'm Misc. foci. (1809) 127 

(Jam.) In came the in.sett Dominie Just riftin frae his dinner. 
1848 A. H. tr. Richter's Levana i. ii. § 7 An Indian .slave, 
who wanders about with the inburnt stamps of his various 
masters. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics^ (i860) I. 271 A man 
of true self-abandonment must be un-builtfrom thecreatuie, 
in-built with Chri.st. i8g6 Wesim. Gas. 23 Apr. 8/1 Coffins 
. . made of heavy plate-glass, the sides and top being 
strengthened by an In-moulded network of wire. 

c. With z>bl. sb., as in-abiding, abiding in ; so 
in-flashing, etc. Also Inbeaming, Inbeinging, 
etc., etc. 

1850 W. Anderson Regener. (1871) 205 That there be a 
continuance of that inflashing of the truth into the . . soul. 
1889 J. Smith Fellowship (1891) 126 You enjoy the in- 
abiding of the mind of God. 

d. With noun of action, as Inbuest, Incast, In- 
comb, Inpoue, etc-, q.v. 

e. With agent-noun, as Inbeingee, Incomek, 
etc., q.v. 

12. With sbs. Usually opposed to out-. (Cf. 
In a., which differs from this only in being written 
detached.) 

a. That is, lives, lies, or remains in, or within 
(some understood place) ; internal : usually op- 
posed to a person or thing which is out or external, 
as i'n-brother, a resident brother of a fraternity 
VOL. V. 


or guild; i'n-burgess, a burgess resident in the 
burgh; i-n-case, a case of an in-patient; im- 
company, a company employed at home or at 
headquarters ; rn-patient, a patient who remains 
in a hospital while under medical treatment, as 
distinguished from an out-patient who comes daily, 
or from time to time, to be attended to ; im-pen- 
sioner, a pensioner resident in a charitable institu- 
tion. 

1644 MS. Ace. St. John's Hasp., Canterb., Receiued .. 
when he was admitted an *inbrother. 1479 Burgh Rec. 
Aberdeen (Spalding Club) I, 37 Of all otheris, outeburges 
and ’■inburgessis and indwellaris havand chavmer or house, 
a penny. 1741 in Gioss Gild Merck. (i8go) II. 200 Ihe 
Foreign Burgesses and the Inn-Burgesses.. Those admitted 
by the Council or by the Mayor are called Inn-Burges.ses 
by Copy of Couit Roll. 1892 Daily News 13 July 5/5 A 
‘ faction fight ’ has contributed a further contingent of ‘ in- 
cases ' to the local hospitals. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. 
§ loi The out-company not to return home till the ’'in-com- 
pany is carried out to relieve them. 1760 More in Phil. 
Trans. LI. 938 Thinking, that if he was admitted an *iii. 
patient at the hospital, he should be more likely to obtain 
a cure. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 693 Four of these 
were ahso inpatients of the hospital. 1894 Daily News 
12 Sept. 5/3 It would be very unfair to take the Hospital 
away from the *in-pensioners. 

b. That is ill office or power, as im-party (cf. 
quot. 1817 in In a.'''. 

a i860 Whately Comm.-pL Bk. (1864) 172 An out-party 
will generally have moie zeal, .among its members, than an 
in-paity. 

c. Inside a person ; inside the body ; internal ; 
as i’n-evidence, internal evidence ; J- i'n-musele, 
an internal muscle ; i'n-parts, internal parts of the 
body (cf. quot. 1599 in. In al). Also Inmeat. 

ri6ii Chapman liicui v. 76 The region About the bladder, 
underneath th’ in-muscles and the bone, a 1629 T. Gorr 
Three Trag. {1656) 208 This hand shat) rip her breast, And 
.search her inparts, but I’ll find it out. 1662 STiLLiNcn.. 
Orig. Sacr. ii. viii. § 4 The in-evidence which is so much 
spoken of as an ingredient of the nature of faith. 

d. Situated within limits, or nearer to the centre, 
or point of reference, as In-field, Inland, In- 
PAKiSH, In-shore, e. In various other compounds, 
which see in their places. 

13. Parasynthetic derivatives from sbs. forming 
adjs., as in-backed, having the back bent inwards. 
So In-kneed, In-toed. 

1833 Next! Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 33 The in-back'd 
slave. Who, laid face upward, hews the black stone down. 

14. With verbs : see In- prefix h 

15. With adverbs and prepositions ; as In- 

about, In-between, 

Xu, a. [In adv, used attrib,, or as positive of 
Innee, Inmost.] That is in; that lies, remains, 
lives, is situated, or is used in or within ; internal. 
(In most cases it is more usual to hyphen hi to 
the sb. ; see In adv. 12.) 

1599 Chapman Hicm. days Myrth Plays 1873 I. 76 All 
their in parts then fit to serue pesants or make curdes for 
dawe.s. 1615 Chapman Odyss. v. 305 Up he rose, put on His 
in and out weed. 1681 W. Robertson Pbraseol. Gen. (1693) 
734 You made it out by in and home proofs. 1693 Answ. 
‘ Just Measures ’ 5 What’s this but to say we may have 
one sort of Power to Govern the out Part, and another to 
guide the in ? iSi/Cobbett Pol. Reg. XXXII. 62 The out 
party proposed to pass a law [etc.]. The in party said that 
such a law was unnecessary. i8*8 Ibid. XXXIII. 469 To 
suppose.. that the out part of ‘ the regimen t ’ would be dis- 
posed to call the in part of ‘ the regiment/ to account. 1836 
Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 464 Twenty-nine little volumes., 
with one duke’s arms on the outside, and another . . on the 
in. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights ty Ins. xxiv. 238 The out- 
side and the in of a thing. 

In, sb. [f. In adv.\ 

1. pi. a. In politics: The party which is in office 
(see In adv. 6 c), usn. in plirase {the') ins and outs. 

xy64 Chbsterf. Lett. (1792) IV, cccl.xxix, 203 , 1 believe that 
there will be something patched up between the ins and the 
outs. 1774 PI. Swinburne in Crts. Europe Last Cent. (1841) 
I. 16 What an epoch for ministers, both ins and outs ! 1823 
Byron Juan xni. xxiv, Juan stood well both with Ins and 
Outs. 1884 Spurgeon in Pall MallG. 19 June xi/i Every- 
thing the Ins do the Outs denounce, and then the moment 
this denunciation has done its work, the Outs take the place 
of the Ins, and are abused in their turn, not because they 
are wrong, but because they aie in. 

b. In games : The side whose turn it is to play 
(see In adv. 6 d). 

i86a J. F. Campbell Pop. Tales IV. Highlands IV. 37 note, 
The circle within which the ‘ins’ stand at the game of 
rounders. 1891 Daily News 4 Aug. 4/8 In an ocean-going 
steamship, .a ball in the rigging or in the air funnels is the 
fortune of the ins. 

2. Ins and outs. a. Windings or turnings in 
and out, devious or tortuous turns to and fro in a 
road, a course of action, etc. ; sinuous ramifications. 

nr 1670 HacketM^/. Williams i. (1692) 152 Follow their 
Whimsies and their In and Outs at the Consulto, when the 
Prince was among them. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias vii. vi, 
Laura,. requiied from me a faithful and true narrative of all 
my pros and cons, my ins and outs, since that, .separation 
of ours, a 1845 Hood Laying down the Law ii, A cele- 
brated judge, too pi one to tarry To hesitate on devious ins 
and outs. 1862 Sala Seven Saw III. v. 83 The labour of 
following the ins and outs of the close-clustered carriages. 
1878 R, H. Hutton Scott ii. 27 Keen appreciation of the 
ins and outs of legal method. 1889 Boldrewooo Robbery 


m. 

tender Arms xxii, He knew the Ins and outs of the road 
better than any of us. 

Ill (in), V, Also 5-9 irm, 6-7 inue. [The OE. 
innian, geinnian, appear to attach themselves in 
part directly to tbe adv. inn. In, partly to be more 
immediately associated with the derivative, Inn 
si). In mod. use we distinguish In v. from Inn 
V. in accordance with their sense, but the formal 
distinction fails in the inflected forms inned, inning, 
and, in ME., even in the present foims inn-cn, inn- 
est, inn-eth, inne ; in some uses, also, it is possible 
that both notions were present. Cf. OHG. inndn, 
from the adv. inn.'\ 

1. trans. To give or put in (obs.); to take in, 
include, inclose ; esp. to take in, inclose or reclaim 
(waste or unprofitable land). Now dial 

II . . Codex Exon. i He hsefS seinnod hmt ser geutod wms. 
1387 T REVisA Higden (Rolls) VI. 367 Aluiedus inned Lon- 
doun first and Colwulfus deel to his ovvne kyngdom, 1529 
More D^aloge iv. Wks. 278/1 The tandes Inned by dyuer.s 
owners m the Isle of tenate. 1543-4 -^ct 35 Hoi. VIII, 
c. 9 Wappinge Marshe . . beyng longe tyme surrounded 
and over flowen w‘ water was recovered and ynned by the 
saide Cornelys [Wanderdelf], 1592 Bacon Obseiv. Libel in 
Resuscitatio u66t) 113 Wast, and unprofitable Ground 
limed, Reclaimed, and Improved. 16^0 Somner Antiq. 
Canterb. 290 Appledore mershes were mned in his time. 
1852 Hwnber Conserv. Act 2038 Any part of the shores . . 
shall be inned, gained, or reclaimed from the water. 1875 
Parish Sussex Gloss, s. v., I inned that piece of land from 
the common. 

2. To gather (grain, hay, or other produce) 
into the barn, stackyard, etc. ; to harvest or house. 

c 1407 Hoccleve Bat. Chanceon to H. Somer2^ Haasteth 
our hernest as soone as yee may.. Were our seed Inned wel 
we mighten pleye. 1496 Dives tj- Paup. iW. de W.) x. viii. 
383/1 'Thou shalt tylle and other shall in that thou tyllesl. 
1525 Ld. Berners Proiss. II. xxii. 55 Then he taiyed tyil 
they had inned all their come and vyntage. 1601 Holland 
Pliny I. 562 They make greater hast to cut it [BarleyJ 
downe, and to inne it. a 1605 Montgomerie Poems xlviii. 
240 Notwithstanding all wes ind and bair. 1676 T. Clark 
in Hubbard Narrative (1865) II. 139 note. To fight the 
Enemie out of our Border.s, that our English Corn may be 
inned in. 1743 Land, ij- Country Bnw. iv. (ed. 2) 253 When 
Barley is inn'd wet, it will heat or burn in the Mow. 1821 
Btackxv. Mag. VIII. 428 October either rots, or inns the 
stuff. 1847 Tait's Mag. XIV. 842 The brownie had inned 
the corn and threshed it. 

b. To harvest (a field). Now local. 

1646 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 234 From the 
tyme of seedeing till the towne feild be inned. 

3. To get in, gather in, collect. (Partly transf. 
from 2 .) 

1615 E. S. Britain's Buss in Arb. Gamer III. 647 The 
same [money] is clearly inned again, together with all 
other charges. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. x. iii. § 13 The 
profits of two former years, which the knight inned at his 
own cost, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Fat, the last 
landed, inned or stowed of any sort of Merchandize. 

t4. To take in mentally, comprehend, rare~^. 

1603 Florio Montaigneix. iv.(i632) zot He hath assuiedly 
understood and inned the very imagination, and the true 
conceit of the Author. 

fS. intr. To go in, to enter; in 17 th c. to make 
a beginning, to begin. Obs. 

(The OE. instance is a late variant reading ; it has app. no 
historical connexion with the 17th c. use.) 

K. jElfred Boeth. xxii. § i (Bodley MS. arzoo), He [se 
ifficeerseft] biS swi 3 e bitei on muSe . . ac he werodao sy 33 an 
he innaS, & bi 3 li 3 e on Sam innoSe [Cotton Mb. a 1000, ac 
he weredaS si 33 an he innan bi 3 , & swi 3 e liSe on Saem 
inno 3 e], 1633 P. Fletcher Purple fsl. i. i. The warmer 
Sun tbe golden Bull outran And with theTwins made haste 
to inne and play. 1639 J. C'L/.miB Parzmiol. 13 We inne 
diversely, but end alike. 

II In (in). I. The Latin preposition in, (with the 
ablative case) ‘ in ’, (with accusative) ‘ into ’, enteis 
into a number of phrases, chiefly of legal, logical, 
philosophical, or ecclesiastical origin, now or for- 
merly current in English, of which the chief are 
given below. 

In early use, the in seems occasionally to have been taken 
as the English preposition, and is thus found printed in 
roman type, while the rest of the phrase is in italics. 

1. in ca’pite, in chief (see Chief jd. 12 ), holding 
directly fiom the crown. 

[1275 in Rot. Hundred. (1812) d tj b, Jurat! dicunt quod 
civitas London. . .tenetur in capita dedomino Rege.] a 1558 
Staunford Kinges Prerog. i. (1567) 6 a, It extendes to any 
landes . . whether they be holden of the king in capita or 
not. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 129 Men shall hold 
of mee in Capita. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 60 All 
tenures being thus derived . . from the king, those that held 
immediately under him .. were called his tenants in capite, 
or in chief. 

2 . in ente-nso, at full length. 

1826 Congress Debates II. il. 1767 It might not suit the 
views of the Government, to give, in exteuso, the instructions 
given to our Ministers. 1855 Thackeray Newcomes II. x.v, 
196 "The evening papers gave Rowland’s address, in extenso. 
Mod. The speech will be published in extenso. 

3. in extre-mis, in the last agonies, at the very 
point of death. 

a 1530 R. Pace Let. to Wolsey in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. 

I. 199 Mr. Dean off Paulis hath jyen continually synst 
Thursdaye in extremis and is not yitt dedde, 1646 Evelyn 
Diary (1850) I. 230 An Irish Friar . , confessing him . . and 
other ceremonies used in extremis. 1764 G. Williams in 

J, H. Jesse G'. Selwyn ■S' Contemp. (18431 1 - 3R1 The Master 
of the Rolls . . tumbled out of his chair last Sunday at 
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church, and ia, they say, iu extri'iiih. 1840 Barham Iiigol. 
Leg., Lady Rohesta, His lady was in e.xtremii. , 

4 . in foTiua paii'pexis, in the foim or guise of 
a poor person (exempted from liability to pay the 
costs ot an action : see Paupeii sd.) ; hence, in a 
humble or abject manner. 

1592 Greene 13 lL/>s£. Caurtier K jh. The poore iiinii 
thiit . . pleads in forma /lauLeris. 1605 Sylvfst i.r J)h 
B arias 11. Law Ded. to Ld. Chauncelor, He is conipell'd, 
lu forma pauperis, To Plead. 1641 Spiritual Courts in 
Harl. J\Iisc. (Malh.) IV. 420 Many of them were in for mil 
pawpeiis. 1711 Sict.LE in Sped. No. 78 r 10 We have 
been oppressed so many Years, that we can appear no othei 
way, but in forma pauperis. 1883 Wharton's Law Diet. 
ted. 7) 4og/i A per.son admitted to .sue in JormCt pauperis 
is not entitled to costs from the opposite party, unless by 
order of the Court or a judge. 

5. in iafini-tum, to infinity, without end (cf. 

Aj) infinitum). 

1564 Ghindal/'Twi. Serm. Rmp. Ferdinand in Rem. (1843I 
4 And so in itifiniium, until all years and clays be clean 
past and expired. 1674 Bovue E.xcell. Theol. 11. Hi. 14(1 
Each of these paits is divisible , . into other corporeal parts, 
le.sser and lesser, in infinitum. 1790 Rein Let. to J. 
Gregory Wks. 11846) 86/1 Diminish the time, in infinitum, 
and the effect of a centripetal foice is diminished in injiu- 
itnm. 

6. in li'mine, on the tlireshold, at the very 
outset. 

1804 Edin, Rev. July 297 One objection, in limine, we 
feet ourselves called upon to make. 189. S. Lr.Atnts 
Testiin, Earlier Propk. IRrd. 7 The supposition of super- 
natural teaching, which is in limine rejected by the critics. 

7. in lo'co, in place of ; esp. in loco pare ntis, 
in the place or position of a parent. 

17x0 New Hampshire Prov. Papers (i86g) III. 434 
George JaflTrey was this day elected.. a Representative in 
loco Mark Hunkin. [1785 Ld. Thurlow in W, Brown 
Chancery Cases (1820) 1 . 426 A pro vision., made directly, 
or as a portion by a parent or person loco parentis.\ 1818 
Congress Debates IV, i. 1335, I now stand to them, in loco 
parentis, in the place of a father 1834 Thackerav New- 
Lonies I. xvi. 157, I stood towards hint in loco parentis', 
because he was as a child to me. 

8. iu me'dias re’s, into the midst of affaiis, into 
the middle of a narrative. 

1786 Han. More Bas Bleu 33 But be as epic as I please, 
And plunge at once in medias res. iSig Bvhok Don yuan 
I. vi. 1883 Black Yolande I. .viii. 253 for good or ill, she 
determined to plunge in medias res, 

9. in memo riam, to the memory of, in memory 
of. Common as the commencement of an epitaph 
or commemorative inscription, lienee, after the 
title of Tennyson’s poem, used as sl>.~A memorial 
poem or writing. 

1830 Tennyson (title) In Memoriam A. H. H. Obiit 
MDCccxxxiit. 189s Daily Hews ig Oct. 6/1 The in memo- 
riant of a beieavement, a bieviaryof a sorrowing parent's 
love. 

10. innu'Mbns, in the clouds; not yet settled 
or decided ; also, incapable of being carried out. 

1583 Baiungton Cammandm. To Gentl. Glamorgan, Both 
the fee and freehold of the Church is in suspence, and in 
nubibns. 1624-5 J- Chamberlain in Crt. >5- Times fas, L 
(1848) II. 506 The French match is still in uubibus, and 
few or none know yet what to judge of it. 1717-18 Eyre 
in Gilbert Cases in Law q- Egnity (1760) 266 It would 
Occasion great Delay, should the Plaintiff be put to take 
out a new Writ, whilst the Business i.s thus in Nubihus. 
X848 Thackeray Van. F. Ixvi, ^Bah’, said the other, 

‘ the conceit is a concert in nubibus ’. 

11. in pa'xtibns (infideTium), in the regions of 
infidels ; in countries inhabited by unbelievers. In 
R. C. Ch, describing a titular bishop in an un- 
civilized or a heretical country ; see Bishop i b. 

1687 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. iii. IV. 314 The King having 
recommended Father Phillip_ Ellis, Dr. Gifford, and Dr. 
Smith, to be Bishops in partibus. 'vjZ'] Becicford Italy 
(1834) II. xiv. 73 He is become Archbishop, in partibus. 
r88s Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 88/2 Bishops in partibus can 
attend geneial councils. 

12. in perpe'tnnm, in perpetuity, to all tirrle, for 
ever. 

Ir. Perkins' Prof. Bk. iii. § 239 If Lands or Tene- 
ments bee devised by Will, unto a man and his .\ssignees, 
In perpeiunin. Edin, Rev. July 362 We ought not 
to annex, in perpetunm, to the office of cabinet-minister, 
one or two hundred more of close boroughs. 

13. in pontifioaTibus, in pontificals, in the pro- 
per vestments of a pope, cardinal, archbishop, etc. 

Fabyan Chron. vii. 607 The deane and the chanons of 
Pauly'S, with whom also iu pontificalibus came the arclie- 
bysshop of Caunterbury. rsyy-S; Holinshf.d Chron. Ill, 
892/2 The cardinall . . sat in pontificalibu.s vnder his cloth 
of estate, rdyg Lottrell Brief R el. (1857) I. 29 At night 
were seveial bonefires, and particularly a very great one at 
Temple gate, where wm a pope burnt in pontificalibus. 
1788 H, Walpole Remin. iv, in Lett. 1837 i* P- cxii, He 
offered to proclaim the Pretender at Charing Cross in pou- 
tificalibus. 

b. Also in his, their, etc. pontijicalihus •. see 

Pontificalibus. 

14. in pro'pria perso'na, ‘in proper person*, 
in his (her, etc.) own person. 

t654 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. vii. 113 He Knight-Errant, 
*tbe .steale in propna persona, is Uncalendied for ever. 
170* Smollett Sir L. Greaves xvi. (t793) II, 85 Believing he 
was the devil in propria persona, -Avj Byron Let. to 
CrSso) II. 72 Marianna 
^ . 1 in proprid persona ..without a single word seizes her 
said sister-m-law by the hair. xZz& Lytxon Pelham III. 


xvli. 280 As they have never beheld me hefoic, it would 
very little imitter if I went in propria persomi. 

15. in si’tu, in its toriginal) place; in position. 
1817 Edin. Rev. Mar. iBo Gr.'inite and day slate aie those 
[rocks] alone which appear in situ. 1843 J. C. Atkinson 
in Proc. BeruJ. Nat. Club II. No. 13. 134 We shall find it 
insitu close by. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 31 Alay .(05,1 What 
actually remains in situ is the walls of the fouiidatioiis. 

it), insta’tuquo- (ante, prins, or nunc), in the 
same state (as formerly or now). 

1602 ^V. Watson Decacordon 174 The seculars ate but in 
statu quo prius, and cannot be in a worse then they .ne 111 
at this present, t 1645 Howi.li, Lett. (1650) II. xlvii. to 
In statu quo nunc I am giown useless and good for nothing. 
1687 Nenu Eng. Hist. 4- Gen. Reg. tiByo) IV. 222 Matters 
will never he againe in Stain quo heie. 1688 T. TTiAMAll 
in Hatton Corr. (t. amden) 1 1 . 98 Things were put in statu 
quo, only Ml Charnock was left out. ryiy Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Lady [Rich.] 17 June, However, my (ace 
is still in statu quo. 1817 Byron Let. to Murray 2 Apr. in 
Moore Life (1830) 11 . 94 Of course I had the liij.v 1 emitted 
in stain quo. 

17. in terrowem, as a warning, in order to ter- 
rify or deter others. 

i6i2 j. Cii.amiieiil.vin ill C>1. 4- Times fas. I (1848) I. 213 
Most men believe . . that only it was done in terrorem. 
1771 Smollett Humph. CL To Dr. Lewi.s, 2 June, This 
[the pillory] is so far from being accounted a punishment 
iu terrorem, that it will piobably make his fortune. 1845 
M. Pattlson Ess. (i88y) I. 18 E.xhibited in hrroieut to 
the assembly. 

atirib. 1799 Wasiiinc ion Lett.Nhil, 1893 XIV. 153 IT 
the augmented foice was not intended as an in temreui 
measure the delay in Recruiting it is unaccountable. 

18. in. to'to, as a whole, absolutely, comi>letely, 
without exception. 

[a 1639 WorTON Sim>. Ednc. in lieliq. (1654) 293 .Mw.nys 
1 except Piodigious Forms, and meer natuial ImjiotenLies, 
which aie unmanageable In ioto Geneic.] 1798 Wamuni.- 
ton Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 135 It was impossible to comjily 
with them, and difficult to clisciiminate, for which reasons 
it was deemed best to reject them in toto. 1858 Ghhi.ni.r 
Gumrety 357 Many writers condemn in ioto the Wiiiie 
principle and its cup. 1893 Steven.son Cairiona 32, I de- 
cline in, toto to hear more ol it. 

19. in tra'nsitu, in passing, on the way. 

1620 RcUq.^ IVotton. (165.4) 334, 1 had, in transitu, con- 
ferred with him your Christian ends. 1665 South Serm. at 
Court 23 They only please and affect the mind in Transitu. 
1787 Grose in Durnford & East Rep. (1794) II. 76 The 
consignor may .seire the goods in transitu, if the consignee 
become insolvent before the delivery of them. r88i Lu. 
Si.LtioRNE in_ Law Rep. 7 .\pp. Cas. 576 But for the indorse- 
ment., the right of stoppage in transitu would have been 
well e.vercisecl. 

20 . in va’cuo, in a vacuum or empty space. 

t66o EvEtVN Diary (1872) 1 . 364 Various e.vperimeiits in 

vacuo. i7i6'Cm!YNE Philos. Princ. Rclig. i. 114 Supposing 
a body moving m vacuo. r8r2 Slit H. Davy Chem. Philos. 
138 A wire of platina may be preserved in a state of intense 
ignition in vacuo. 

21. In many other phrases : e.g. in ahstra-cio, in 
the Abstract (tz. 5) ; in artvculo mo'rtis, in the 
article of death (cf. Article 2 b) ; at the point, or 
in the instant of death ; in ba'ruo, on the bench (see 
Banco) ; m ca'tnera, in (a judge’s) private room, 
not in open court (see Camera i b) ; in ca'thedra, 
in the chair of office, in the seat of authority ; see 
Cathedra 2 ; in conime'ndam : see Commendam i ; 
in concre-to, in the Concrete (a. 5 ) ; in dcli'ciis, in 
favour, in affection ; in depo'siio, in deposit (see 
Deposit sb. 2 and Dkpositum); in du-bio, in 
doubt, in unceitainty; in duodecimo, in embryo, 
in cquilibrio, in esse: see the sbs. ; in excelsis, 
in the highest (heavens), in the highest degree ; 
in fi-eri: see Fieri; in Jlagra-nte delvdo, iu the 
very act of committing an offence (cf. Delict b) ; 
iti fo'lio ; see Folio 5 ; in fo ro conscientix, in the 
court of conscience (cf. Forum 2 b) ; in fu'mo, 
in smoke (in Alchemy) ; in genere, in the genus, 
in general; in medio, in the middle, in an un- 
settled state; in plwno, on a plane suiface; in 
posse, in potentiality, in the condition of being 
possible : see Posse ; in poienda, in potentiality ; 
in primis : see Imprimis ; in princi'pio, in the be- 
ginning; the first words of Genesis and St. John’s 
Gospel in the Vulgate ; in pu'ris natura'Ubus, in 

pure naturals ’ (cf. Natural sbl ) ; in a purely 
natural condition, hence ‘stark naked’; in re, in 
reality ; see Re ; in rernm natwra, in nature, in 
the physical world ; i?i ssecula smculo'rmn, to the 
ages of ages, to all eternity, for ever and ever ; in 
specie, in specific foim, in the precise or identical 
lorrn : see Specie ; in te nebris, in darkness, in a 
state of ignorance or doubt ; in tenninis, in ex- 
press terms, expressly. 

Estate Eng. Fugitives 75 (Stanf.) Visitation of slcke 
men m arttculo mortis. 1868 J. T. Benjamin Y(ii'«(i 884) 
409 T he only case decided *in banco, that has been found 
on this point, ifiar Burton Anat. Mel. ii. ii. iv. (1676) 
172/2 Ihcir cats which they have *in. delicits. t6rs T. 
Cham BEH LAIN in Crt. 4- Times fas. / (1848) 1 . 362 The 
place of Lord Wai den of the (ilinque Ports hath . .remained 
m the lord chamberlain’s hands as *in deposito. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones iv. xi. As his Intention was truly up- 
nght, he ought to be excused *in Foro Conscientise. 1605 
B JoNsoN Volpone n. L Wks. (Rtldg.) 183/2 When these 
practitioners come to the last decoction, blow, blow, puff. 


puff, and .ill Hies "in fume. 1474 Cavton Ckesu- iv. i. 
heading, (Jf the dic!,s<; hiiidc "in kuiutc Ikjw ii ix m.td, 
i6og Iloi.i. VND .-/iww. Manell. .'Iiiiiot. MV. -t iy, I It'.ive 11 

medio. 1884 Law Tunes L.X.XV'IIL 131/t 'l'> ki;t|i tin 
IHopcrty iu medio until the rights dI iln; |).iitli's werr as, 1 1 
tallied. 2662 Evmi.yn ChuLotir. (i7()<)) f .Snliil lindics m.ty 
seem swelling, and to In; einhosseii "ut piano by alt. i6to 
IJ. JoNso.N .•Lf/i, II. til, 'J'lie egg . .1 • a chli kmi '\\\ poteutia. 
c 1386 C HMH I R Trot. 2S( .S') l)le.,iiiin was his ' Iu pniuipii'. 
c x$qo Trtde h- Lo'.vl. (iliaii a; .Suie thou weie not in |)iin 
cipiu. 1633 .SANUi-liSD.N . 'll’) w. ,4 Coinjiai I- thy • elf .•Slid 

him .. *;« puns tuituraUbus, .md thou xludt imd no dilifi 
eni.e. 1584 K, .Scoi Dt\, . It'iLh Mil. v, vya .Sui h ns rx, ejn 
we had seene..we winilil imt bfleeve to he ’/i. >ern»t 
natura. 16B6 J. Du.nuin J.etl.Ji. Neu’.l'.utf. itD)’;! ji 
Stult'd with VV'omlers o( iiiy own Inveiuioii, .uni sui h .1, 
never weie in rernm ii.itin.i. 1593 • 1 1 huso. /Wks. 

(Ktldg.) 382’a To follow my foitiim; 'in sixuli uu /dot itu. 
1668 I)itvi)i-.N Even, Love tv. li. But, how <.lii' l"st it, luid 
how it came U|ion yuui liii jei, 1 .tin yi t 'ly inubm. *646 
IIa.mmoni) H’ks. 11674) L a;, 4 "1 is 'laiil ol < brig in 
Si.iiiitnre 'in tirmitiis that hs: was the this -sprinc; togiv'- 
light to them vvlinli sit in ilaikness _i8o8,Si')ii Lije 
Drydeu in thydeu's li’ks. I . yU A i.oiitradietion ttt lenuitti ,. 

II. The Itali.iri inep. =i.:itm A/, tus in the phrubcb 
/;/ fresco, in petto, for wtiioli sec the .sb.s. 

In, obs. f. Inn ; var. IIiN pron. Ohs., hint. 

Ill-, , tin.' piep. and adv, In, in combina- 
tion with verbs, veibal ilciivative.s. and ollierwords. 
In oiiginal compound verbs, unaccented in- passid 
in \\ S. into on- (cf. In prep.. Oenernl Sense) : e. g. 
Goth, inliithtjan, OilG. tnliithtcn, Gl'. onlichlatt 
to enlighten, illuminate; Goiii. inttimljan, Gl'.. 
onifndan to Bet on lire, (iolh. hnvtindjan. Oh. 
onu%ntlnn to turn, change. In kuch ot lJie.se verh.s 
as survived in ME., on- was nonualiy reiiiiced to 
J Jut, in late GE., nunienuis new' veihs in in- 
ajiiieared as glossc.s or literal rendetiiigs of L.uia 
veibs in in-, e.g, iublihvan- L. injlare, insplratc 
to blow in, inhrinuan -er- 1.. injei re to bung in, 
inUvdan-sL. introdiicirc to lead in. 'I'lie fonii.i- 
tion of lliese in similar ciicumstantcs continued in 
ME. to the close of the 14 th c, wlieii nitiiKToiis 
examples occur in yclif. Among the Mlf. 
examples are indepe, I,, ins’oeare to call in, 
incic/ve, L. infodire to dig in, inpetle, I,, injnndhe 
to pour in, inloje, ],. injlcnnnnuc to iiillaine, 
insvlappcn, L. involverc to enwiap, tnxonU, i.. 
inscribfreio inset ibe. Few or none id these verbs 
have survived into mod. luiglisli. In GE. tin: a-iv. 
inn, in, was also ficely used in collocation with 
verbs of motion or change of state. Tlie posiiiou 
ot the adv. was with tlie finite tenses, mu table; in 
llie infinitive it geneially stood before the vb., and 
in derived verbal sbs. tind adjs. alway,s so. Iu this 
])Osition the adv. came .it length to be wriUeii in 
combination with the vb., e.g. income-u, incomin.c, 
income sb., indxocUc-n, imhvelling, indxoeller, etc. 
In the infinitive and other verbal lurms in- re- 
mained movable, and is now regularly [ilaced after 
the verb, as in come in, go in, call in^ lead in, etc. ; 
but the deiived sbs. and adjs. in wbieli the position 
of in- was invaiiable, have become regular com- 
pounds with stress on in-, thus incoming, income, 
incomer (beside come in), indvselling,' indxoelkr 
(beside diuell in), inlei, insight, intake, etc. See 
In adv. II. (Cf. the parallel case of German verbs 
with movable prefixes, as eingehen, einzugehen, 
eingegangen, gehe ein, er gcht ein, xvenn er ein- 
geht, eingang, eingdievd ; eingehen, eingeber ; etc.) 
There are also various other lormations, UE., ME., 
or modern, in which this prefix occurs, usually witli 
the sense ‘ in, within, internal e.g. OE. ingehyp^d, 
hiternal thought, intent, inland demesne 
laud, ME. inwit conscience; mod. inborn, inside, 
inward, etc. In a few instances piepositional 
jjlirases with in- have given rise to attributive 
combinations, as in-collcge residents, in-door occu- 
pations. 

As to the blending of this prefix and \is.- pref A in 
later use, see at the end of the latter, 

la-j prefA, repr. L. in- adv. and prep., used in 
combination with verbs or their derivatives, less 
commonly with other parts of speech, with the 
senses ‘ into, in, within ; on, upon ; towards, 
against sometimes expressing onward motion or 
continuance, sometimes intensive, sometimes transi- 
tive, and in other cases with little appreciable force. 

Form-history. In earlier L., in- was generally re- 
tained unchanged before all consonants ; but in 
later times it was assimilated to the following con- 
sonant, becoming il- before I, ini- before a labial, 
27'- before r. These changes are retained in Eng. : 
e. g. il-late, im-bue, hn-mit, im -pel, ir-radiate : see 
lL-1, iM-i, lE-i, In OF'., in inlierited words, in-, 
tm-, became en-, em - ; but learned words derived 
or formed from L., esp. in later times, regularly 
retained in-, im-. The French words were adopted 
in Eng. in their durrent form ; but from the 14 th c. 
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onward, there was a growing tendency in words in 
which the L, derivation was evident, to change 
CM., em- back to L, vt-, int-, as in the words of 
learned origin. This was even extended to some 
words which were not obviously, or not at all 
of L. origin, including some of those in which 
en-, em- was, as a living formative, prefixed 
to radicals of OE. or other origin. fSee En-.) 
(lonversely, some woids directly from L. were 
formed with the French en-, em-. Hence, a large 
mnnber of words occur in the 15th and i6tli c. 
with both forms of the prefix, and some have re- 
tained both forms to the present day, either with no 
distinction of sense, as in enclose, inclose, enquire, 
inquire, or with differentiation of use, as ensure, 
impure. The general tendency (though with nu- 
merous exceptions) has been to establish hi-, im-, in 
words evidently derived from L., reserving en-, em-, 
lor words formed in French and not having a L. 
type, or in which the L. type is disguised by 
phonetic change, and for words formed in Kng. on 
the analogy of these. In this Dictionary, current 
words are placed under their usual form, whether 
in- {im-") or en- [em-'), or, in unsettled cases, in 
that which, on grounds of etymology or analogy, 
appears to be the preferable form ; obsolete words 
have been dealt with on the same principles, and 
ctoss-references have been given to the form under 
which each word is treated. 

Since In- 1 and In- ^ are identical in form, and to 
a great extent in sense, they come in later use to be 
ielt as one and the same [irefix ; and it is this re- 
sulting prefix which appears in many words of later 
lormation, formed upon native substantives or ad- 
jectives, in which in-, im-, has affinities at once with 
the prefix en-, em-, from French, and with OE. in-. 
In-, pi'ef.l', the Lat. in-, cognate with Gr. a-, av-, 
Com. Teut. un-, prefixed to adjs. and their deriva- 
tives, rarely to other words, to express negation or 
privation ; as felix happy, infelix unhappy, utilis 
useful, inntilis useless, nocens hurtful, innocens w.- 
Imrlful, innocent, doctus learned, indoctus unlearned. 
In earlier Latin, in- was used before all consonants, 
but in later times was subjected to the same assimila- 
tions as In-''^, as in il-litteraius illiterate, im-mensus 
unmeasured, immense, ir-reguldris without rule, 
irregular, and was besides reduced to i- before gn, 
as in i-gndrus ignorant; i-gnosc^re not to take 
cognizance of, to overlook, forgive. In a few OF. 
words, L. in- became en-z.% in In - e.g. inimicus, 
OF. enemi enemy, L. invidia, OF. envie envy; 
hut most French words containing this prefix aie 
of learned formation, and retain L. in- {il-, im-, 
ir -) ; as is the case also in Eng. with words de- 
rived either through French, or from L. direct. In 
ICng. in- {il-, im-, ir-) is a living negative suffix for 
words of Latin or Romanic origin, freely used, even 
when no corresponding formation appears in Latin ; 
ill this use it interchanges to some e.xtent with 
the OE. negative un-, which is used in native or 
thoroughly naturalized words, e.g. incautious, un- 
lantioHS, in-, un-cei-emonious, in-, un- certain, in-, 
un- communicative, in-, un-devout, in-, un-distin- 
gnishable. In such cases the practice in the i6th 
and 17th c. was to prefer the form with in-, e.g. 
inaidable, inarguahle, inavailable, but the modern 
tendency is to restrict in- to words obviously an- 
swering to Latin types, and to prefer un- in other 
cases, as in unavailing, uncertain, undevout. 

In-, pref,^, of Teut. origin, prefixed to OE. and 
ME. adjs., with intensive force. In origin akin 
to Its- pref.^, with the sense ‘inly’, ‘intimately’, 
‘thoroughly’, and hence ‘exceedingly’, ‘very’. 
Examples : OE, indryhten most noble, infrdd very 
wise, thoroughly loyal ; ME. inreddee-p red, 

(On this prefix in the cognate langs., see Hoefer 
"Das intensive in in Germania, new ser. III. 61.) 
-in, suffix *. Chem. A modification of the 
chemical suffix -ine 5, introduced into systematic 
nomenclature by Hofmann a i860, used systemati- 
cally in Watts’ Diet, Chem. in 1866, and subse- 
quently adopted by the Chemical Society, for the 
names of neutral substances, such as glycerides, 
glucosides, bitter principles, colouring matters, 
and proteids, which are thus distinguished from 
names of alkaloids and basic substances in -ine. 
JCxamples, albumin, casein, fibrin, globtdin, mucin, 
myosin, pepsin •, cerebrin, chitin,chondrin, gelatin, 
lecithin ; acetin, alizarin, aloin, arbuiin, cerotin, 
ettreumin, dextrin, hmmatin, indigotin, inulin, 
isatin,p(xlmitin,purpnrin,salicin,ulvtin, vanillin. 
Some of these were formerly spelt with -ine, and 
in that spelling had passed into popular use before 


the rectification of the nomenclature, esp, dextrine, 
gelatine, margarine, which are still commonly so 
spelt in non -scientific use. 

1881 Chemical Society, lustruciious to Abstractors f 16 
Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in -ittc, as aniline, instead of niiilin., the termination 
-in being resuicted to certain neutral compound.s, si/, 
glycerides, glucosides, bitter principles, and proteids, such 
as palmitiH, aniygdalin, albumin. 

-in, suffix^, an obs. variant of -ineI in adjs., as 
feminin, gemiin, etc. ; also an occasional variant 
of -INE 4 1— L. -ina, as in ruin. 

-ina, suffix^, a Latin feminine suffix found in 
reg-ina queen, extended in II. or Sp.. and thence 
in Eng. use, to form feminine titles, as czar-ina 
(for Russ, tsaritsa), and female Christian names, as 
yf lexandr-ina, A ngel-ina, Clirist-ina, Clenient-ina, 
Gcorg-i/ia, Thomas-ina, IVilhelm-ina, elc. (Cf. 
-INE 4.) It occurs also as a formative of some 
other words, as in concertina, seraphina, etc., 
names of musical instruments. 

-ina, suffix'^, in words which are the neuter pi. 
of L. adjs. in -intis, and in mod.L. words formed 
after them, used (in agreement with animdlia 
animals, understood) to form names of gtoups of 
animals related to some typical genus, as Bomhy- 
cina (genus Bombyx), etc. 

t Inabrlitate, ///. «. Obs. rare- [f. med. 

L. inhabilitdtus , pa, pple. of inhabilitdre to de- 
clare unfit, f. inhcibilis unfit, unable, etc.] Declared 
unfit or unable, disqualified. 

1577 Hellowes Giieuara’s Citron 259 They . . were in- 
abilitate of all power to commaund or to gouerne. 

t Inabilite, v. Obs. rare—^. [ad. med.L. in- 
habilitdre (see prec.), or a. obs. F. inliabilite-r 
(Oresme, iqtli c.) ; cf. Inhability.] irans. To 
declare ineligible (for an office) ; to disqualify. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls! VIII. 448 Takynge their bene- 
fices, and tnabilitynge helm to eny benefice afterwarde. 

Inability (inabi-liti). Also 6-7 inhab-. [f. 
In- a + Ability : cf. It. inahilith, F. inhabilei^.'] 
The condition of being unable ; want of ability, 
physical, mental, or moral ; lack of power, capa- 
city, or means. 

14.. Goodly Ballad L’Envoye, I hatie besought my ladies 
Sapience Of thy behalfe, to accept in game Thine inabilite. 
1526 Pdgr. Perf (W, de W. 1531) 130 Knowynge onr owrie 
fraylty & inabilite, we shall tnynke our selfe vnworthy. 
1651 tr. Li/e Father Sarpi (1676) 23 The temperament and 
complexion have a great part in the habilities or inhabilities 
of men. 1684 T. Buiinet Th. Earth i. 214 The cause of 
that driness and decay, or other inhability in the solid parts. 
1754 Edward.s Freed. Will i. iv. 25 The word Inability .. 
has Respect to some stated Defect. 1843 Carlvle Past Sf 
Pr. I. i, Instead of noble thrift and plenty, there is idle 
luxury alternating with mean scarcity and inability. 

+ b. Spec. Bodily infirmity. Obs. 

1840 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scott, u. xii. 11876) 36S In re- 
gaird of his old aige and inhabilitie of bodie. a 1834 Lamb 
Let. to Southey m Talfourd Lett. (1837) I. iv. 107 A good ' 
field for dwelling on sickness, and inabilities, and old age. 

e. Const, (t ft?) something; to do, of doing 
something. 

1644 Direct, PtibL Worship 6 Their own inability to so 
gi eat a Worke. i66o R. Coke jhistice Vind. 4 He tells you 
of childrens inability of judging. 1676 South Serin. (1697) 

I. 407 Their Inability for, and frequent contrariety to the 
bringing about such designs. 1697 Ibid. (1698) III. 41 That 
Infinitely Greater Inability, .to present Him with any Thing, 
which they were not first Beholden to Him for. 1712 Steele 
.sped. No. 437 r 3 Good Nature is only an Inability of 
observing what is faulty. 1805 N. Nicholes Let, in Corr. 
w. Gray (1843) 49 A want of love for general society, indeed 
an inability to it. 1867 Dickens Let. to Miss Hogarth 21 
Jan. (1880) II. 272 My distressing inability to sleep at night. 

finable, -ment, obs. forms of Enable, -ment. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. x. § 6. 118 They owe 
much of these furtherances and inablements to the civlll 
Discipline and Politique literature of Courts. Ibid. xv. § t. 
267 That treasure which is dispensed to us for our inable- 
ments to this discharge. 

lu-abou't, adv. Sc. [f. Ik adv. + About adv.] 

In or into proximity ; about or close to a place. 

1813 W. Beattie Tales 4 (Jam.) Just as I entered in- 
about, My aunt by chance was looking out. Mod. Come 
in-about here. There was a lot o’ fowk in-about yesterday. 

t lua’brogable, Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
abrogable; that cannot be abrogated or revoked. 

X617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely Ep. Ded. 5 Their authoritie is 
inabrogable, 

lua'bstiuence. [In- 3.] Want of abstinence ; 
failure to abstain. 

1667 Milton P. L, xi. 476 What miserle th’ inabstinence 
of Eve Shall bring on men. 1863 W. Lancaster Prae- 
terita 77 Man, Ape of all change, whose fierce inabstinence 
Gulp.s at illusion, 

+ Inabstra'cted, ppl. a. Obs, rare, [In- 3.] 

Not abstracted. 

16.. Hooker's Eccl. Pol. vin. i. § 5 Names betokening 
accidents uiiabstracted [v.r. inabstractedj, do betoken not 
only those accidents, but also together with them the 
subjects whereunto they cleave. 

tlnabu’sively,aifz;. Obs.rare. [In- 3.] Not 
abusively, properly. 

121677 Lp. North Light in Way Paradise (1682) 91 (T.) 
That infinite wisdom . . which resideth in the Deity, and 


which makes power to consist iiiabuslvely only ibeie, as in 
its proper sphere. 

+ Inaece-ntuated, a. rare. [In- -.] Accen- 
tuated, emphasized. 

1716 M.D.aviis Athen. Brii. II. 304 The Jacobit Mobs 
iSkreeking and Bawling one on top of the other with in- 
accentuated Clamours and Barbarous Hiiees. 

Inacceutua’tion. [In-B] Unaccented con- 
dition. Also fg. 

1867 C. J. Smith .Syn. f Antonyms s. v. Accent, Smooth- 
ness. Inaccentuation .. Equableness. 1882 E. C. Baber 
in R. Gcag. Soc. Suppl. Papers I. i. 157 In every step and 
movement thete was a decision and exactness widely dif- 
ferent from the sluggish inaccentuation of the Chinese 
phy.sique. 

luacce’ptable, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not ac- 
ceptable, unacceptable. 

1878 I -EcKY Eng. iSth C. II. viii. 445 The French made 
propositions of peace, but they .ippeaied utteily in.accept- 
able. 

fluacce'sse, Obs. tare. [ad. L.inaccessur 
unapproached, unapproachable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + at - 
cessus, pa. pple. of accedere to approach.] Unap- 
proachable, inaccessible. 

1555 Abp. Parker Ps. .xciv. 266 My God was rocke : as 
inaccesse [rime stresse] My trust and confidence. 

Inaccessibility (imffiksesibiditi). [f. next 
•f -ITY. Cf. F. inaccessibility (17th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The quality or condition of being in- 
accessible; unapproachableness. Alsoy^. 

1665 Manley Groiius' Low C. Warres 317 The inacces- 
sibility of the Marishes frighted them from their Design. 
1798 Pennant Hindoostan H. 73 The partial inaccessibility 
bestowed on them by nature. li^'^Penny Cycl. 1 . 389/2 The 
Jungfiau .. owes its name to its suppo.sed inaccessibility. 
1843 Mill Logic iii. xxi. § 4 Accounted for by.. their inac- 
cessibility to obseivation. Spectator noi Should we 

I prove our reliance on his inaccessibility to error? 
b. (with pi.) An inaccessible place. 

1862 Carlyle Fredk. Gf. ix.x. (1872) III. 154 Going from 
Stollhofen. .up into the inacce.ssibilities. 

Inaccessible (hnsekse'sib’l), fl. (sb.) Also 6-7 
erron. -able. [a. F, inaccessible (ifth c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L. incucessibilis, f. in- (In- 3) + 
accessibilis Accessible.] 

1. That cannot be reached, entered, or got to ; 
that cannot be scaled or penetrated. 

iSSS Eden Deiades 253 The south partes, .inaccessable by 
reason of great heate. 1603 Knoll es_//zj?. Turks (1638) 
281 The desperat danger . . in climbing the inaccessible 
mountain. 1610 Shaks. Temp. it. i. 37 Vninhabitable, and 
almost inaccessible. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
.Abbe Conti July, The harbour . . [Ls] inaccessible almost 
si.x months^ m the year. 1846 Grote Greece i. xvii. (1862) 
IL 433 Its inacce-ssible acropolis defied them. 

2. fg. That one cannot come into personal or 
close relations with; not open to advances or 
influence, nnappioachable. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 33 The Lord our God, 
asptritual. .substance, incomprehensible, immeasurable, and 
inaccessible. 111665 J- Goodwin Pilled w. the Spirit (1867) 
431 Fortify the spirit . of a man, 'to make it inaccessible 
! unto, cares and fears. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. <5- A xxxiv. (1869) 
IL 265 This savage hero W'as not inacces.sible to pity. _i8^ 
‘ M. Field ' Attila l. 19 Always inaccessible To any suitor. 
+ 3. (tr. Gr. damos.) ‘ Not to be touched, 
resistless, invincible.’ Obs. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad i. 550 Curb your longue in time, lest 
all the Gods. .Too few be and too weak to help thy punish’d 
insolence, When my inaccessible hands shall fall on thee. 
B. sb. That which is inaccessible, rare. 
i8i2 Keatinge {title) Eidoraetrian Local, Victorial, and 
Military, for Inaccessibles. 

Zzzacce'ssibleuess. [f. prec. -i- -ness.] The 

quality of being inaccessible; inaccessibility. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., O. T. xii. viii, Them that 
trusted to the inaccessiblene.sse of the place. 1627 H. Burton 
Baiting of Pope's Bull Ep. Ded. 3 Whose case, .became the 
more desperate, through the inaccessiblenesse of interces- 
SOLS. 17^ Scots Mag. Sept. 526/1 Haughtiness and inac- 
cessibleness, are crimes in a .servant of the public. 1844 
Emerson Ess. Ser. il. i. 33 The inaccessibleness of every 
thought but that we are in, is wonderful. 

Inacce'ssibly, [f. as prec. -1 - -lt ^.] In 
an inaccessible manner or degree ; unapptoachably. 

1708 Brit. ApolloNa. 82. 2/1 God is Inaccessibly Glorious, 
111785 Glover Athenaid xxi. Poems (i8to) 151/2 Friend- 
ship's unremitted care Still in Sandauce’s chamber held the 
queen Sequester’d, inaccessibly immur’d. 1816 Shellp.y 
Alastor 503 O stream! Whose source is inaccessibly pro- 
found. 

t Inacce'ssional, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Unapproachable. 

1654-66 Ld. Orrery Parihen- 97 A Lady, who posse.st the 
several Beauties of shape, stature, complexion, and features 
in so inaccessional a degree. Ibid. 137 To raise your in- 
solence to an inaccessional height. 

f Inaecidentate, v. Obs. [f. In- 2 -f Accident 
sb. (sense 6) -ate 3.] irans. T o unite with the 
‘accidents’ (in reference to transubstantiation). 

1579 FvcKs Hesklus' Pari. 257 He [Christ] is neither im- 
panated, nor inuinated, nor inaccidentated. 

t IiiaccO’]lun.odate« a. Obs. rare, [f. In- 3 
-b Accommodate ppl. a,] Not suited, unsuited. 
1657 Tomlinson Renoii’s Disp. 697 Some things he dis- 
allowed of as inaccoinmodate. 

Inacco’rdance. [In- 3.] =next. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 61 Another cause of 
irregularity .. is an inaccordance of time, or manner. 
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Xnacco'rdancy. [In- 3.] The quality of 
being niaccordant ; want of agreement or harmony. 

1822-34 Good J Slndy Med. (ed. 4) 1 . 295 The contractile 
power of the one follows instead of keeping pace with the 
contractile power of the other, or evinces some other mode 
of inaccordancy. Ibid. TV. 102 An incongruity, _ inaccoid- 
ancy, or want of adaptation in the constituent principles. 

Xll.acCO'rdailt, a. [In- 3.] Not accordant ; 
not in agreement or harmony ; inharmonious. 
Hence Inaoco'rdautly adv. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) II. 403 [They] belong to 
the same genus in botany, however inaccordant they may 
appear to the eye of an ordinary spectator. Ibid. III. 327 
Violent motions sometimes .separately and sometimes syn- 
chronously, but inaccordantly as to the number of throbs in 
a given time. Jiid. IV. 373 An organ, whose common 
function is .so inaccordant with such a production. 1851 
Beddaes' Poems Mem, 19 This unhesitating sacrifice of 
partial but inaccordant beauty. .is. .among the sure.st tests 
of the true artistic mind. 

Inaccon'lltable, «. rare. ? 06 s. [In- 3.] Not 
to be leasonably accounted for; unaccountable. 

1684 T. Burnet 7 'fi. Earth i. 216 To imagine that his 
years are to be understood one way, and those of his fellow- 
patriarchs another, would be an inaccountable fiction. 
Inaccuracy (iute'kiiirasij. [t. next : see -acy, 
and cf. accuracy^ The quality or condition of 
being inaccinate ; want of accuracy, exactness, or 
precision ; with an and pi. An instance of this, an 
inaccurate statement. 

1757 SvMMER in Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. ii. IV. 400 An inac- 
curacy with regard to one of the great privileges of the 
House had .. been suffered to slip. 1772 Jnnius Lett. 
Ixviii. 343 An appearance of inaccuiacy in the use of 
terms. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5I I. ao Some 
e.vainples of inaccuracy, in iHe use of the verb without its 
nominative case. 1883 A. Roberts O. T. Kevis. vi. 131 
The historical inaccuracie.s which the book contains. 

Inaccurate (.in2e'kiur,?t), a. [f. In- 3 + Accu- 
rate.] Not accurate ; inexact, incorrect, erroneous. 

1738 Wahburton ptv. Legat. ii. vi. \Vk.s. 1811 II. 301 
Men going into Antiquity under the impression of modern 
ideas, must needs form very inaccurate judgements of what 
they find, 1773-8 Tyrwhitt C/iftweej- App. to Pref. (i86q) 

5 note. Leland is also inacciti ate in repre.senting the edition 
by Thynne as coming next after that by Caxton. 1875 
JowETT Plato III. 620 Inaccurate modes of expression. 
Hence Ina'ccurateness, inaccuracy. 

1873 Wagner tr. Te 7 tffel's Hist, Rom. Lit. II. 364 -Theie 
are numerous inaccuratenesses, 
lua'ccurately, adv. [In- 3 ,] In an in- 
accurate manner ; not accurately ; incorrectly. 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 78 
These appearances, which I had not inaccurately calculated. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. Ii. 316 Phaenotnena, inaccurately 
observed very often, and not alway.s very fairly recorded. 
187s JowcTT Plato (ed. 2) III. 42 Quoting or alluding to 
Homer inaccurately. 

luacquaiutauce (inakw^‘-ntans). [In- 3 .] 
The being unacquainted ; want of acquaintance. 

1607 Markham Caval. nr. (1617) 57 The very inacquain- 
tance therewith will make him, tyer euen in his best strength. 
1779-84 W. Russell Ajn-n/c 1 V,_ 290 (Jod.) An inacquain- 
tance with the principle of gravitation. 1879 Geo. Eliot 
Theo. Suck g6 He . . took his inacquaintance with doctrines 
for a creative dissidence. 

Inacq.uie’scent, a. [In- 3.] Not acquiescent. 

i 3 i 8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xiii. In the same dry inacquiescent 
tone of voice and manner. 

So f inacquie-scenejr, want of acquiescence. 

1647 Spricgb Anglia Rtdiv. i. i. (1854) 6 From an in- 
acquiescency and dissatisfaction with the success of the 
present. 

Inact (inffi'kt), vX [f. In- 2 + Act ».] 
d*!. trans. To bring into activity ; to actuate. 

1647 H. More Philosoph. Poems 348 7 iote, The Mundane 
spirit . .inacted by P.syche, 1660 — Myst. Godl. x. ix. 514 
He is inacted by the envy of Satan against the Kingdome 
of Christ. 1662 Glanvill Orient, xiv. 143 The soul. . 
was united with the most aubtile and sethereal matter that 
it was capable of inacting. 

2. intr. To act in or wilhitt, rare, 

1830 FrasePs Mag. I. 513 The principle is the all in all, 
precedes all, inacts in all 
Inact, obs. form of Enact. 

Inaction (iuss-kjan). [f. Ih- 3 + Action s 6 . : 
cf. F. inaction (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence 
of action or activity; inertness, supineness. 

_ 1707 Curias, in Husb. ij- Card. 63 In Winter, the Trees are 
in a state of Inaction. 1796 BuRKEAer. to Ld. Rockingham 
Wks. 1842 II. 393 That your Iqidship should meet your 
friends with some settled plan either of action or inaction. 
i86i_ Stanley East. Ch. i. (1869) 35 In regard to missions 
the inaction of the Eastern Churche.s is well known. 1868 
[see iNACTtviTV b]. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. lao The 

revelation of a danger at home . . shook him out of his con- 
temptuous inaction. 

Hence Xua'ctionlst, one who advocates inaction ; 
a member of a party of inaction. 

1892 Temple Bar Mag. May 50 It is. .his schemes for the 
reconstruction of society that most raise the gall of the 
great inactionist, who.. fumes at interference. 

Inactive (inte-ktiv), a. [f. In-3 4- Active: 
cf. F. inaciif{i-]’ji in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not active ; 
characterized by absence of action or activity ; not 
disposed to act ; inert, indolent, sluggish ; passive, 
quiescent. 

* 7 ®S Pope Odyss. View Epic. Poem § 3 Led away by the 
®®®tnmg Charmsofan idle and inactive life. 1789 W, Buchan 
pom, Med. (3790) &s The inactive are continually complain- 
ing of pants of the stomach. j8i8 Crujse Disest ted, 2) III. 


231 The title to a barony, which has descended upon, and 
is vested in coheirs, remains In them in an inactive and 
doimant state. 1837 Whewell/AjA Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 
159 This Alexandrian period, so inactive and barren. 1838 
T'liiHLWALL Greece xxii. 111 . 207 The Spartans . . were not 
entirely inactive this summer. 1866 Odung Auim. Chent. 
155 A converter of inactive or free, into active or combined 
oxygen. 1883 Mdnch. Exam. 13 l>cc. 4/1 ’I he money 
market to-day was very inactive, 
bo Ina’otiveness, inactivity. 

1678 C. Hatton in H Corr. (Camden) 1 . 164 Complaining 
to y’ King of y" weeknesse of y“ Kingbs bench, by leasoii of 
y“ inactivenesse of y“ iA Cb. Justice. 

Inaxtively, adv. [f. prcc. + -ry 2.] in an 
inactive manner ; inertly, sluggishly. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). lyss Johnson. [J". quotes 
Locke (Ediic. § 125I, ‘ whether he inactively loiters it away 
but in all edd. examined the woid is ‘unactively’. ] 1837 

Hallam Hist. Lit. m. ii. § 6 This pope was not inactively 
occupied in the great cause of subduing the IVotestaiit 
heresy. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. xliii. V. 22 The Con- 
tinental Congress, .waited inactively for his appeals. ^ 

Inactivity (inaekli-viti). [In- 3, Cf. F. in- 
aciivitd (1790 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or 
condition of being inactive ; want of activity ; iii- 
eitnessj sluggishness; passiveness, quiescence. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /' fx’Kd'. Efi. i.v.18 Bya temperamentall 
inactivity we are unready to put in execution the sugges- 
tions or dictates of reason. ? 1723 Pope Let. to Cay a r J iily, 
Lett. 1735 I. 326 Poor Fenton., died at ICasthamsteatl, of 
Indolence and Inactivity. 1738 Swift Topr. Kingi Virtue 
conceal’d within our brea.st, Is inactivity at best. 1830 
Kater & Lardner Mech. iii. 33 The term inactivity im- 
plying the absence of all force. 

b. Phrase. Masterly hiactivily. 

1793 Mackinto.su Vtnd. Galltc.e i. (3837] 44 T'he Com- 
mons, faithful to their system, remained in a wise and 
masterly inactivity, which tacitly reproached the airogant 
assumption of the Nobles. 1831 Calhoun Wks. (1874) V.t43 
If the Government should he taught tliatlhe highest wisdom 
of a state is a wise and inasteily inactivity, an invaluable 
blessing will be conferred. 1848 — SJ>. Oregon Quest, ibid. 
IV. 286, I ventuie to say ‘a wise anti masterly inactivity ’, 
in despite of the attempt to cast ridicule upon the expies- 
sion. 1867 J. Wyllie in Jidin. Rev, Jan. [3868 G lIuM' 
Pol. Surv. 71 Tlie much-sneered-at policy of masterly in- 
action.] 

Ina’ctor, obs. form of Enaotob. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World iv. vii. § i Cho.sen Gonernour.s 
of the State, and inactors of Solons lawer., 

luactuate (inte-kliwifi't), V. arch. [f. In- -h 
Aoxuatb.] trans. To make active, put in action, 
stir into activity. 

1651 H, More Second Last in E>ti/nis. Tri. (3656) 379 
How magnificent a state is the Soul of man in, when the 
life of God, inactuating her, shoots her along with himself 
through Heaven and Earth. 3652 H. Moke in R. Ward 
Li/i More (1730) 292 Those [Souls] .. do very highly and 
vigorously Inactuaie the Matter tvhicli falls to thinr Shate 
for their Vehicles. x6_6z Glanvill Lnx Orient, xiv. 160 
The plastick in them is too highly awakened, to inactiiate 
only an aerial body, [1881 Shorthouse J. Inglesani (3882) 
1 . xvii. 310.] 

Hence Xnacttia'tion, a bringing into activity, the 
condition of activity. 

i66z Glanvill Lux Orient, xiii. 13B That they should be 
inconsistent in the supremest exercise and inactuation, is 
to me as probable. Ibid. xiv. 145 They [the creatures] were 
then constituted in the inactuation and e.xercise of their 
noblest and most perfect powens. 

Inadaptability (inadaeptabiliti). [In-^.] 
Want of adaptability; incapacity for adaptation. 

3840 Tail's Mag. VII. 662 The inadaptibility of the soil. 
1881 Mactn. Mag. XLIV. 117 An inadaptability to their 
social environments. 

Inada’ptable, a. rare. [In- a.] That cannot 
be adapted ; incapable of adaptation. 

In mod. Diets. 

laadaptation (injEdaple'-Jan). [In- 3.] Want 
of adaptation ; the condition of not being adapted. 
185s in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 

Inada-ptive, a. [In- 3.] Not adaptive. 

1886 Athenseum 9 Oct. 471/1 Among extinct ungulates 
there are two types of foot-structure— one adaptive, such as 
is seen to-day, and one inadaptive. 


u. rccre, 1 lk- v.j ixot auepr. 

1875 H. S. Cunningham Chro7i. Dustypore (1877) 367 
this the race which proclaims itself inadept at amusement 
and which , . loves to take its very pleasures sadly? 

luadeauacy (inse-d?kwasi). [f. next, afti 
adcqtiacy^ The condition or quality of being ii 
adequate ; insufficiency. 

3787 Bonnvcastle Astron. xv. 244 The Inadequacy of b 
natural powers. 3838 Scott Rob Roy xvii, My own i 
adequacy to sustain the task of a dissembler. 3834 Pringi 
Afr. Sk. ix. 293 The inadequacy of the income for the su 
port of a family* 18^9 Froude CsesaT i, 2 Inadequacy 
some unforeseen position, 

Iuadec[uate (inK-d/kwift), a. [In- 3.] Ni 
adequate ; not equal to requirement ; insufficient. 

367s Boyle Reconcileahlen. Reasons tj- Relig. i. ii, We ci 
Imve but inadequate conceptions of them. t6^ Loci 
Hypn. Uttd.ii. xxxi, (1695) 207 Inadequate Ideas are sue 
which are but a partial, or incomplete representation 
referred. 3792 Anec 
W. Pitt II. xxiu, 49 There had been a bargain, but t' 
terms were inadequate. 3824 Syd. Smith Wks. (3867) I 
392 It 3 s astonishing what unworthy and inadequate notio 
men apt to form of the Christian faith. 3880 C. R. Mar 
HAM Peritv. Bark xix. 214 He would then . . have receiv 
some, though probably very inadequate, remuneration, 
b. Const, to, and with infin. 

^ 75 * Johnson Rambler No. 326 p 6 We must conclu 


ourselves safe nlieti we see no danger, or luiiie iii.idei)u.i!e 
to our powers of opposition. 3788 Glinio.N 4 /' .\l.(ilj(ii) 
II, 476 His levemies were found inadei|iiate to Ills e.s|ien( es. 
3874 Ghi-KN Short II fit. vi § 5, jiS The oidiii.iiy resoiiiei . 
of the Crown. . weie imideqiMte to meet the cspeiises of wai , 

Ina'dequately, adv. [i. prcc. -i -i,y ^.J In 
an inadequate mauncr or licgrce ; in.snfhciently, 

133693 Boyle (J.), Till sc poie-. tiiey may <'itliei_ e.\:u ily fill, 
or hut inatlequalely. 3736 Bv 111 ii /litiil. 11. \i Wks. iBy ( 
1.244 Signs often I’iUl he no more lliaii iii.idtaiiiatelv expres- 
sive of the thing.s sigidtied. 3843 I'*'' ’’V" ' •'('•t-’ic lih ,■ I 
1 . 21S He .. was v'ciy inadeqti.itcly jiiuvided with snpplie 

Ina'dequateiiess. [t. as ]>rcc. t -.nk.s.s.J 
The quality ol liciiig inadequate ; inudeiiuacy. 

1681 Flavli. Meih.Giiitc xii. 242 '1 his loiiies to p.i. , rioi-i 
the iiuidecpiatcness, .of the cie.uiiie to the iiohlei and mon- 
excellent soul of man. 1796 l/td. in Ait>i. Rcy. lUi The 
iiiadequ.ateness of llie slii 1 esse . nht.uiied. 3873 .M. .\loJoi 11 
Lit. ij- Dogma (38^6) A> Tins iii.uU;qu.iieiies-. ot mu speeeh.. 

Inadequatioiniiitt;ti-’kw£'“j3n). anh. [ln'-^.J 
Want at Lquivalctice or exact otirrcsinnidfiicc, 

1630 I. CiiAvr.N Serm. (i6ix) 29 Man. lautiot Ikiiow the 
secietb] of anotheis heart ; noi lliusi: ul his owiie. .but with 
inadequatioii to the truth. 3676 Mah'.i i-i. .!/>. .\»ii)ke j . 
The dilfeience arising only fioiii the Inadeini.itiun i.f 
Languages. 3830 J )i. Qtnsi.r.v A‘. Bcidley W'V'i. VII. m, 
The contiiuial iiiadequatioii (to use a logical teimj of GiecL 
to model 11 terms. 

Ina'dequative, a. [f. In- 3 -i- rVniMUATivi;.] 
Notliavirigc-vacL equivalence; tuittif equal cxtensinii 
or coiU])ieheut>ion. Hence Ina'dequativoly mil'. 

3862 F. Hail Hindu Philos, . 7 )st. leo .A eli.ir.u n-matiou 
oi likitla will serve to show liow iii.ideqnatively it i-, lepri - 
seined In' ‘ ether’. 

Inadbiereiit (iiBldbia-ient), tf. [I.*;- 3 .] Nut 

adheient; not attached, 

3835 ill hlAYNt. E.ipos. I,e.v. 3886 ill .'>yd. .\o... I.e.v. 

Inadhesion (itul‘tihry,au). [I.n- ^.J I’lic faci 
of not adlienng ; noii-adliesion. 

3796 Kirwan P.leni. Min. ed. 2i I. 398 Its colour, iii.idl.'-- 
■sioii to the tongue and fingers. Jbid. 199. 

InacUiesive (hnvdli/'siv), a. [In-I*.] Not 

adhesive, willioul the piopeity of .sticking. 

3831 Pinkerton Pelrat. II. 474 Composed tinly of l.ipilhi, 
pumice, and other substanees of an inadhesive qu.diiy. 3832 
BABtiAt;i; Ecou. Manuf. .\i, (ed. jj 79 Two kinds of iiik._,iuii- 
tually inadhesive, 1879 J, J, Varui; I enim. Art ye Giving 
by tlic help of water a certain eoiisitaciicy to llie inadhesive 
sand. 

Inadmissibi'lity. [f. next -i- -rry ; cf. F, in- 
admissibiliU (1H35 in Hal/.-Darni.^.j Tlie tpuilUy 
or fact of being inadmissible. 

3802-32 Blntham Ration, yudk. End. (1827) IV. 417 
Whether through inadmissibility or ihri'iigh iiisufheiem.y 
[of the evidencej. _ r 3811 Fushi,i in Led. Paint, iv. (38, pd 
440 The 3i(imi.ssibility .ntid iiiaclinis,silillity of Allegory in 
poems of supposed reality. 3881 WFMeon'fi: Iloiii f/r/. 
N. T. II. 209 'I'he proved inadmissibility of the ihiid 
snppo.sition. 

InadmissiMe (inicdmi’sib’l), a. [In-'>i. (.’f. 
F. inadmissible (1475 in Ilatz.-llarni.).] Not 
admissible ; not to be admitted, enteriaiued, or 
allowed. 

3776 Burnrv Hist. Mus. I, 116 Who . . contemn vvlmtevn 
theory suggests as visionary, and inadmissible in piaLtice. 
3786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1850) 1 . 557 To leave liet 1.1 
po.sse.ssion of our posts, seems iuadinissible. a 3859 M alaul \ v 
Hist. ling, xxiii. V. 116 The tleinand wliieh was math; upon 
himself was altogether iiiadniissihle. 1896 ilLLiiOiT Syst. 
Bled, I. 402 Tea, collee, and alcohol are inadmissible, 
t Ina-dulable, a. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. in- 
aditlabilis, f. hi- (In- 8) adfiltlbilis AbuLakle.] 
Not to be flattered, 

3623 in CocKEHAM. 3656 in Blount Glossogr. 

flnadu’lterate, obs. rare- K [f. In- - i 
-f Adultmiate a.] Unadulterated. 

3648 ’H.no.mc.x Hesper., Proof to no purpose, Induc't that 
inadultrate same Streame 10 the spring from whence it 
came, 

t Inadva*ntage. [In- 3.] Dis- 

advantage. 

3689 DeJ. Liberty agsi. Tyrants 55 They which dye in 
that War seem to have this inadvantage. 

Inadventaro'as (in&dve-ntiuras), a. [In- 3.] 
Not adventurous; unenterprising, Ilence Inad- 
venturousnesa, 

. *853 C. Bronte Villette viii, Inadventurous, unstirred by 
impiilse.s of practical ambition. 3867 C. J. Smith Syn. 4 
A ntonyinss.\.A dyenturous, U nenterprising, I nad venturous, 
Ibui.s,.v. Audacity, Diffidence, Inadveiuurousness. 

Znadvertence (inmdvautens). [ad. Schol.T.. 
inadverUntia-. see next and -ENCE. Cf- OF. 
tance (Oresme, 14th c.), inadverlance,'] The fact 
or habit of being inadvertent ; want of advertence, 
failure to observe or pay attention ; inattention ; 
also = Inadvebtency. 

3568 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 36 He who .slayes 
any upon suddentie and inadvertence. 3669 Clabknoon 
Ess. in Tracts (1727) 300 Jncogitance, Inadvertence, not 
thinking at all, not considering anything, which is degrad- 
ing ourselves . . by renouncing the faculties of a reasonable 
soul. 3786 Burke W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 184 The 
said letter .. was, through inadvertence, laid before the 
board. _ 3872 T. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. v. 38 The offences 
. . are invariably acts of inadvertence. 1875 Posts Gains 
I. Introd. led. 2) 14 Inadvertence to the consequences of 
commission may be called heedlessness. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an act 
or fault of inattention ; an oversight. 
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1725 Watts Logic n. iv. §3 Such an Inadvei fence or 
Mistake will expose you to great Error in Judgment. 1876 
iVIiss Braddon Deoti Men's Shoes I. i. 6 Maiiiage is one 
of those inadvertences which can hardly go for nothing 
even in the easiest life. 1876 Mozley Univ. Seri}i, xv. 257 
The mind broods over some passing inadvertence or fancied 
neglect till it assumes gigantic dimensions. 

Inadverteucy (mcedva’it&si). [ad. Schol.L. 
inadvertentia, f. in- (In- 3 ) + advertenlia Advee- 
TENCY.] The quality or character of being inad- 
vertent ; heedlessness ; also = Iwadveetenc'e. 

1592 Q. Euz. in Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) II. xlvi. 
302 If any person speak ill of the Emperor through a foolish 
r.ashnes.s or inadveitency, it is to be despised. 1647 Claren- 
uoN Contempl. Ps, in 'Pracis 460 If through inadvert- 
ency or unskilfulness they know not how to ask. 17SS 
Johnson picl.^ Pref. ad fin.. Sudden fits of inadvertency 
will surprize vigilance. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xi. II. 46 
IJefects ..which might creep in through error and inad- 
vertency. 

b. with «« and//. =prec. b. 

1647 Claucnuon l/iit. Pelnu. § 4 It was a fatal inadver- 
tency that . . these Canons . . were never .seen by the Assembly. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. xxxv. 220 Forgive my 
inadveiyencies ! 1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. vii. 6 
Grave inadvertencies into which they are betrayed. 

Inadvertent (in^dvautent), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Advertent.] 

1 . Of persons, their dispositions, etc.: Not pro- 
perly attentive or o'bservant ; inattentive, negligent; 
heedless. In quot. 1653, Not having the faculty 
of observation. 

x6s3 H. More Anlid. Ath. 11. v. § 3. 53 The effects of an 
inadvertent form (Adyos epuAos) of maieriated or incorporated 
art or semliial leason. x68i-6 J. ScotT Chr. Lije {1747) 
III. vii. 8g If we are not wilfully deaf and inadvertent to it. 
1694 Kettlevveui. Comp. Penitent 124 Whose uncon.stant 
Temper . . is supine and inadvertent. 1718 Freethinker 
No. 21 Ps A Volume is thrown away upon the Inadvertent. 
1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen. i. 3 Inadvertent critics 
object to God being described as speaking, or performing 
any other act that is proper only to the human frame. 

2 . Of actions, etc. : Characterized by want of 
attention or taking notice ; hence, unintentional. 

1724 Swift Advice Grand JuryVIks,. 1761 III. 81 If such 
.a wiiter .should in one or two places happen to let fall an 
inadvertent expression. 1784 Cowper Task vt. 564 An in- 
advertent step may crusli the snail, That crawls at evening 
in the public path. 1870 Lowell Study IFtud, 2 Another 
secret charm of this book is inadvertent humor. 

Hence Inadve'rtentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inadve’rtently, [f. prec. + -ly 2.] jn 

an inadvertent manner ; without due attention 
or thought; inattentively, heedlessly, carelessly; 
hence, unintentionally. 

1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. v. 747 They.. inadvertently 
give their assent to those Words in a Wron^ Sense. 1736 
liuRKE Suil. dj- E.iv. xvii, If, after descending a fli|ht of 
.staiis, we attempt inadvertently to take another step in the 
manner of the former ones, the shock is extremely rude and 
disagreeable. 1803 Wellington Let. to Col. Collins in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) II. 140, 1 cannot approve of the expres- 
sion inadvertently used in Colonel Stevenson’s letter. 1866 
G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. JiSyS) 214, I have 
already Inadvertently broken my promise, 
t luadve'rtiug', a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 
adverting, pres. pple. of Advert zt.] Inadvertent. 
Hence f Inadvcrtingly adv., inadvertently. 

1678 Lively Orac. viii. § 26. 315 The vertue God has put 
there .. can never be drawn out by drousy inadverting 
readers. 1713 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Yy ilj a, Dr. Mills 
inadvertingly gives some handle to the Arians. 

flnadve'rtisement. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 -p 
Advertisement i.] Want of attention or obser- 
vation ; inadvertence. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. xii. § 10 Forget not how 
assuefaction unto any thing minorates the passion from it ; 
how constant objects loose their hints, and steal an inad- 
vertlsement upon us. 

t InadvOTtlst. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 3 -p adver- 
/A/ from Advertise zt. 1-3,] One who habitu.ally 
fails to take notice; an inadvertent person. 

1679 Harby Key Script, ii. 20 The insedulity of sleepy 
Inadverti.sts that mind nothing. 

Inadvisable (in^dvai-zabl), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not advisable ; unadvisable. 

1870 Daily News ii Feb., That it was inadvisable at the 
present time to add to the taxation. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, 
Med. I. 402 Sugar is inadvisable. 

Hence InadvisabiTity, unadvisableness. 

1864 R. A. Arnold Cotton Pam. 429 The inadvisability of 
raising the rate of relief any higher. 1882 T. A. Guthrie 
Vice Versa viii. (ed. ig) 153 He saw the inadvisability of 
mingling with the crowd. 

Inadvisedly(in0edv3i-zedli),tit/z'. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Unadvisedly. So Inadvi’sedness. 

1652 HowEt L Girajfi's Rev. Naples It. 193 The Duke of 
Guise, .was much taxed of inadvisednesse to leave the City. 
1681 Kettlewell Chr. Obed. (1715) 561 They, who scarce 
ever sin wilfully at all . . are wont most frequently through 
indeliberat<‘on and inadvisedness to miscarry. 1894 A thenseum 
17 Nov. 671/1 She has enteted upon the task somewhat 
inadvisedly. 

-inSB, sv^x, in words which are the fem. pi. of 
L. adjs, in -inus, and in mod.L. words formed on 
this pattern, used (in agreement with bestise beasts, 
understood) to form names of sub-families of ani- 
mals, as Caninx (L. caninus canine), Felinx (L. 
felimts feline). 


Insequ-: seelNEQu-. 

Inaesthetxc Cin/sjje-tik), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
zesthetic ; void of aesthetic perception or taste. 

1846 Ford Gather, fir. Spain i8 The Oriental insesthetic 
incuriousness for things. 1877 May L.affan Hon. Miss 
Ferrard III. iii. loi We are all utterly ignorant and in- 
aesthetic. 

t Ina’ffable, Obs. [In- 3 .] Not affable. 
Hence f InafFabiTity, want of affability. 

i6ii Florio, di.scouitesie, Inaffabilitie. 1656 
Blount Glostsogr., InafiPable, . . not affable, discourteous. 
166s S. Clarke Descr. Germany 17 He is misliked for his 
inaffability. 

Inaffecta’tion. rare~<^. [In- 3.] Freedom 
from affectation; unaffectedness. 

1658 Phillips, InafiPectation, carelesseness, freeness from 
vain-glory. 

f Znaffe'Cted, fifil. a. Obs. rare — [In- 3 .] 
= Unaffected. Hence Inaffe'ctedly adv. ; 

Inaffe'ctedness, the quality of being unaffected 
or not touched in the feelings. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Inaffeeted, vi. unaffected. 1623 
Cockeram, [nafifectedly, . . done carelessly. 1648 Petit. 
Eastern Ass. 28 Our apprehension of your inaffectednes 
with these our publike miseries. 

tlnaffe'etion. Obs. rare~\ [f. In- 3 + Af- 
fection I.] ? Want of power to affect or move. 

1739 Cibber Apol. iv. 93 In the just Delivery of Poetical 
N umbers, particularly where the Sentiments are pathetick, 
it is scarce credible, upon how minute an Article of Sound 
depends their greatest Beauty or Inaffection. 

t luaffe'ctionate, a. Ohs. rare. In 6 inefF-. 

[f. In- 3 + Affectionate a. 2 .] Unbiased, un- 
prejudiced. 

iss8‘ Kennedy Compend. Tractiue 94 , 1 appele the con- 
scieuce of the ineffectionat & godly redare diligentiie to 
considder [etc.], 1563 Reasoning Crosraguell cj- Knox 20 b 

(Jam.), As the. .ineffectionat readr may cleirly perceaue. 

Inage, var, Enage v. Obs., to make old. 
Inaggre'ssive, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not ag- 
gressive ; unaggressive. 

1876 W. E. Hearn Aryan Househ. .xiv. 325 The strong 
individuality and the inaggressive nature of the early cults. 

t Inagree'able, a. Obs. rare-'^. [In- 3.] 
Not agreeable or accordant to. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 49 That . . is most averse 
from and inagreeabl'e to our nature, 
t Inardable, Obs. rare— [In-S.] That 
cannot be aided or assisted ; helpless. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well 11. i. 122 The congregated Colledge 
haue concluded, That _ labouring Art can neuer ransome 
nature From her inaydible estate. 

I-nailed, ME. pa„ pple. of Nail v. 
t Inai-red, ///. <2. Ohs. rare — ^. [?f. In -1 (or 
? In- 3 ) + Air sb. -p -ed.] ? Suspended in the air 
(or ? deprived of vital air). 

160Z Warner ol /A Eng. x. li.x. 261 Natures Mynion [Absa- 
lom], Eyes Admier, and now in-ayred Earth, (For, hanging, 
loabs ruthles speare had vented vitall breath). 
Inala’Crity. rare. [In- 3 .] Want of alacrity. 
1813 W. Taylor_ Synonyms (1856) 206 Men are . . in- 
dolent from insensibility, lazy from inalacrily. 1853 Chamb. 
Jrnl. IV. 219 Owing to my unhappy inalacrity in dis- 
mounting. 

Inalbwminate, rare. [In- S.] Not fur- 
nished with albumen; exalbuminons. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., hialbuminale, applied to a plant 
embryo that is deprived of albumen, as in the Faba. 

Inatlienabi’lity. [f- next -p -ity : cf. F. in- 

ali(Snabilii 4 (1^22 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality 
of being inalienable ; incapability of alienation. 

1775 De Lolme Eng. Const, ii. x. (1784) 195 This inalien- 
ability of the executive power. 1833 Milman Lat. Chr, 
XIV. r. (1864) IX. io_ This property, instead of standing 
secure in its theoretic inalienability, was in constant fluctua- 
tion. iSSsLaw Times LXXtyi. 191/1 The present genera- 
tion has seen a momentous change in the theory of inalien. 
ability. 

Inalieuable (in^'dienab’l), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Alienable. Cf. F. inaliinable (i6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not alienable ; that cannot be alienated 
or transferred from its present ownership or rela- 
tion. 

c 1643 Howell Lett. (1630) II. x. 18 Their youth .shall last 
alwaies with their lust, and love shall be satiated withonely 
one, where it shall remain inalienable. 1777 Robertson 
Hist, Amer. (1813) II. vi. 248 Inalienable prerogatives of 
royalty. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 120 This right 
of the individual to retain his whole natural independence. . 
is absolutely inalienable. 1884 La 7 v Rep. 27 Ch. Div. 163 
This petition has been opposed . . on the ground of the in- 
alienable character of alimony. 

Hence Ina'lienably adv, ; InaTieuableuess. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Inalienableness, incapableness of 
being alienated, or transferied to another by Law. 1769 
Robertson Ckas. V, I. 170 (Seager) Some of the highest 
offices in the empire have been annexed to them inalienably. 
1868 Stanley Westm. Abb. i. 48 The ceremgny of the 
coronation has been Inalienably attached to the Abbey. 
1885 Law Times Rep. LIII. 78/1 A married woman takes 
an interest under a .settlement, vested in her inalienably. 

lualime'Utal, a. 7 -are. [In- 3.] Not ali- 
mental ; not affording nourishment. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 649 The Making of Things Inalt- 
mentall, to become AHmentall, may be an Experiment of 
great Profit, for_ Making new Victuall. 1636 in Blount 
Glossogr. 1753 in Johnson. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inali- 
7 iieitial, not capable of affording nourishment. 


Inalterable (Ing-ltarabT), a. [In- 3,] Not 
alterable ; not subject to alteration or change ; 
unchangeable, immutable ; unalterable. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeut. 2 E j. The impatal'Ic 
and inalterable thynges to be the fyrste elementes. 1355 
Bonner Necess. Doctr. 6g For the Godhed is inalterable 
and unpassible. a 1633 Gouge Comm. Heb. vi, 2 Tlie 
.sentence at the last judgement will be inalterable. 1876 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. 11. Wordsw. 211 He was to 
make men better, by opening to them the sources of an in- 
alterable well-being. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist I. xviii. 33 1. 

Hence Inalterabi'lity, unchangeableness ; In- 
aTterably adv., immutably. 

1631 Gouge God’s Arrows iii. § 78. 329 God was inaltei- 
ably resolved utterly to destroy Amalek. 1714 Derham 
Astro-'J'heol. (1715) 75 note. Contrary to the received 
Opinion then, of the Heavens inalterability. 1836 W. A. 
Miller Elem. Chem. § 564 From its lightness and inalter- 
ability iir the air, aluminum has been applied to the prepara- 
tion of small weights. 1878 W. E. Henley in Academy 
12 Oct. 35s/i Hopelessly and inalterably poor. 

Inam, variant of Enam {E. Indies'). 
InambrtiouSy a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not am- 
bitious. 

1729 T. Cooke Tales, Propos. etc. oo Contented he 
enjoys what Nature yields, And inambitious plows his 
native Fields. 

•j" Ina’mbulate, zt. Ohs. rare — °. [f. ppl. stem 

of L. hiatnbuldre, i. in- (In- -f- amhuldre to walk.] 
(See quot.) Hence f Inambula-tion. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Inambulaie, to walk up and down 
in a place. >638 Phillips, hiambulation, a walking from 
place to place. 

I-named, ME. pa. pple. of Name v. 

Inamel(l, enamil, obs. forms of Enamel. 
f Ina’iniable, Obs. rare— °. [In- 3.] Not 
amiable, unamiable. Hence f Ina'miableness. 

1623 Cockf-Ram, Inamiahle, unpleasant, not to be beloved. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Inamiabieness. 1818 in Todd ; whence 
in mod. Diets. 

t Ina'mica'ble, <2. Obs, rare— [In-S.] Not 
amicable; unfiiendly, hostile. 

1683 Tryon Way to Health 127 In this season, which is 
inamicable to the pure Spirits of all such food. 

Xnamissible (inami-sib’l), a. Now rare. 
[In-3. Cf. F. mamissible (i6ijr in Hatz,-Darm.).] 
Not liable to be lost. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exetnp. in. xv, 38 As this is 
irremediable and iirecoveiable, so is the other inamissible. 
i662_Glanvill Lu.x Orient, viii. (1682) 68 Had we been so 
fixt in an inamissible happiness. c_i77i Fletcher ^ih 
Check VVks. 179s HI. 87 How can you infer, that the life of 
faith is inamissible? *829 1. Tavlor Enthus. vi. (1867) 140 
The Scriptures.. declare, .that virtue will be inamissible in 
heaven. 1886 Stuart & Macpherson tr. Ebrards Chr. 
Apol. I.^ § 123. 287 With man ._. it is a monad cognizant 
of itself in inamissible identity with itself. 

Hence luamissibi'lity, Inami'ssibleuess, the 
quality of being inamissible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inatttissilleness, uncapableness of 
being lost. 1742 tr. Bossuefis Variat. Prot. Ch. (1829) I 
357 The dogma called inamfssability of justice, a 1861 W. 
Cunningham Hist, Theol. (1864) II. .xxi. 89 The persever- 
ance of the Saints. .Romish divines usually call the inaroissi- 
bility of ju.stice or righteousness. 

Inamitie, var. of Inemitie Ohs., enmity. 
Inamor, obs. f. Enamour : see also Inamour. 
Inamorata (inEcmora’ta). Also 9 en-. [a. iL. 
in{pi)a7norata mistress, sweetheart, fem. pa. pple. of 
in{n)a7ttorare\ see Inauobate &.] A female lover, 
mistress, sweetheart. 

1631 Sherburne Forsaken Lydiaiii, The faire Inamorata 
who from farre Had spy'd the Ship which her hearts 
treasure bare. 1771 Smollett Hu 7 Hph. Cl. 18 July Let. i, 
On finding herself abandoned by her new admirer, in favour 
of another inamorata. 1841 [see Enamorato, -ta]. 1844 
Disraeli Coningshy viii._ vii, Percy is often in love . , and 
never likes us to be very intimate with his inamoratas, 
lua'morate, a- and sb. See also Enamokate. 
[ad. It. zK(M)awo7'£2/(7 : see below.] a. Ena- 
mouied, in love, f b. sb. One in love, a lover. 

160a Marston Antonio's Rev. l. i. Wks. 1836 I. 76 Looke 
I not now like an inamorate? 1603 Chapman Mans. 
D' Olive IV. I. F iij. His blood was fraindefor euerie shade of 
vertue. To rauish into true inamourate fire. 1612 Hevwood 
Apol. Actors in. 53 Deriding foolish inamorates who spend 
. . themselves in the service and ridiculous imployments of 
their mistresses. 1886 Belgravia Mag. LX. 97, I became 
over head and ears inamorate of the all-accomplished Ida. 
Hence f Zxta'morately adv., lovingly, fondly, 
1399 Nashe Lenten Sitifie s It is so inamorately protected 
and patronized. 

t luarmoratej V. Obs. f-at-e. See also Ena- 
MOBATE. [ad. It. mamot-ai-e, now innamor-, ‘to 
enamour, to fall in loue’ (Florio), f, in- (In-^) 
+ attiore love.] trans. To inspire with love, to 
enamour. Hence + Inamora-tion, enamourment. 

1624 Hevwood Gjinaik. l. 30 A confection, which. .Jason 
gave to Medea to inaraourat her, 1632 Benlowes Theoph. 
IV. SI The Inamoration. 

Xnamorato (insemorado). Also 8-9 en-. [a. 
It. inamorato, now mttatnoraio lover, masc. pa. 
pple. of in{n)amorare : see Inamorata.] A lover. 

1392 Greene Upst. Courtier D iv, He..asketh. .whether 
bee wil haue his peak cut short and .sharpej amiable like an 
Jnamerato. 1621 Burton Afiat.^ Mel. n. li. iv. (1651) 282 
Such Inamoratoes as read nothing but play-books. 171a 
Hughes Spect. No. 523 Fs All our Pretenders to Rhyme are 
professed Inamorato’s. 1756-1812 [sec EnamoratoJ, 1831 
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INAlSriMATENESS. 


T. L. Peacock Crctchet Casile xvi. (1887) _t68 A mingled 
expression of mislrost, of kindness, and of fixed resolution, 
which the far-gone iiia.tHora.to found irresistible. 

f Inamore'tta. Ohs. A corruption oflNAiio- 
KATA, perh. confused with amorette, amoretto. 

1709 Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) II. 66 There are 
others . that lavish vast Sums upon their Inamoretta’.s. 1767 
Wotnan of Fashion I. 231 You remember an Inamoretta of 
mine — Peggy Williamson. Ibul. I. X22. 
f Inamour, -ed, obs. forms of Enamour, -kd. 

1591 SvLVESTER Du Bartos 1. iv. 738 The Stars-king all in- 
amoured on thee, Full of desiie, .shines down ditect upon 
thee. 1632 Beniowm TIuofh. iv. xevi, Through her eyes 
bid love inamoring Passions rise. 1663 Boyle Occas. ReJI. 
(1848) 374 As absurd vveie it for us, to . . fancy Piety ouis, 
Iiecause our Discourses can possibly inamour others of k. 
1729 T. Cooke /Vi/m, Propos. etc. 42 In the flovvry Vale in- 
amour'd stray. 

Xuamo'vable, a. ran. [In-s. Cf. F. in- 

amovible (iSthic. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not liable to 
be removed. Hence Inamovahi-lity [cf- F. in- 
amovibiliii'], the quality of not being removable. 

1849 Mill£'jj. (1859) II. 370 Declaririg.. that the in.amov- 
ability of judges was inconsistent with republican piin- 
ciples. 1831 Sir F. Palcbave N'orm.^ ^ Rtig. 11. 173 They 
rendered him [Hugh-le-Grand]. .the inamovable Protector 
of the monarchy. 

Inanagenne'sis, ex-rtt/i. inanage*nesis. [mod, 
f. Gr. fs, iv- fibre -j- dva7tvv)}cris Anagennesis, re- 
generation.] (See quot.) 

183s Mayne Expos. Lex., Inanazenosis, .. muscular re- 
generation, or the reproduction of muscular fibre. r886 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Inanagenesis. 

Inanaphysis (inanse'fisis). [mod. f. Gr. A, iv- 
i\hre + avatjivais growing again.] ‘ A term for the 
renewed growth or increase of muscular fibre 
183s in Mayne Expos. Le.v. i886 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

In and in, in-and-in, adv. and sh. [In advd\ 

A. adv. Further and further in ; continually in- 
wards ; esp. in phrase to breed in and in, to breed 
always within a limited stock (see Breed v. Ill) ; so 
to marry in and in, to marry with near relatives, 
in successive generations. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub iv. ii, A weaver he was .. his 
shittje Went in and in still. We [joiners] do lay Things in 
and in, in our work. 1763 Treat. Dom, Pigeons 61 Should 
he (as the term is) breed them in and in . . the breed would 
degenerate. 1794 Sporting Mag. IV. 115 This practice is 
well known, under the term, of breeding in-and-in. 1828 
Macaulay Misc. Writings (1860I I. 266 Their minds, if we 
may so express ourselves, bred in and in, _ 1873 Jowci i' 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 163 The marrying in and in of the same 
family tends constantly to weakness or idiotcy. 
b. attrib. (in quasi-tzt^‘. use). 

1831 _T. P. Thompson in Wesim. Rev. XIV. 444 They 
maintained a sort of in-and-in communication with each 
othep 1874 Lubbock Orig. 4- Met. Ins. iv. 73 Avoiding in- 
and-in breeding. 1881 Sheldon Dairy Farming The 
practtceofclo.se in-and-in breeding has .. produced extra- 
ordinary resujts. i^i Pall Mall G. 8 July 1/2 Sometimes 
it leads to ‘ in-and-in ’ marrying, and the royal families 
deteriorate or die of exhaustion. 1892 Daily News ig Jan. 
2/6 The charter was, in fact, nothing more nor less than an 
in-and-in system between two colleges which would have 
the main control of the faculties and the studies and the 
e.xaminations. 

B. sb. f 1 . The name given to a throw made 
with four dice, when these fell all alike or as two 
doublets. Oh. 

1633 Shirley III. Iv, A curse upon the.se reeling 

dice r That last in-and-in was out my way ten pieces. 
1^8 Dryden Even. Love ni. i. Wks. 1883 III. 310 The 
highest duplet wins, except you throw in and in, which is 
called raffle. 1668 Davenant Man's the Master v. 1, The 
devil’s in the dice if you throw twice in and in, without any 
light. 

tb. A gambling game, played by three persons 
with four dice ; the player who threw in and in 
(see above) took all the stake. Obs. 

A full description of the game is given in Cotton's Corn- 
pleat Gamester {ydo) 117, 

1630 B. Jonson New^ Inn in. i. He is a merchant still, 
adventurer. At in-and-in. 1671 Shadwell Humourist ni, 

I saw you . . inveigle a third man at Six-penny In and In. 
*674 Cotton CompL Gatnesitr (16S0) 13, I have seen three 
persons sit down at twelve penny In and In [etc.]. 

2 . A space which opens up and ever discloses 
something further in. 

1890 J. H. Stirling Philos, tj- Theol. iv. 69 A boundless 
in and in of subjective internalities. 

In and out, in-and-ont, adv. (Cf. also ins 
and otils, IhjA 2.) 

1 . Alternately in and ont ; now in, now ont. 

a. Of motion. 

[a 1240 Sawles Wards in Colt, Horn. 247 pe warliche loki 
hwam ha leote in ant ut.] 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt, ix. 
xiit, I was in a mase goynge in and oute. a 1641 Suckling 
Ballad ate Wedding, Her feet beneath her petticoat Like 
Iktle mice stole in and out. 1703 Dampier Foy. III. 19 
This Rope serveth to hale the Boat in and out. 1897 
Hall Caine Christian xi, Little knowing curls that went 
in and out on her temples. 

b. Of position, coftdition, season, etc. 

Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 52 Their affections 
had been more permanent, and not so in and out as they 
were, like_ an Instrument ill tuned. 1687 R. L’Estrange 
An^.Diss. 22 'Tis not with Sermons, as ^tis with Mackrel, 
W be In, and Out. 1711 Addison Spect. No. 72 ? 7 The 
Fire .. has seen the Glass-house Fires in and out above an 
Hundred times, 1835 Dickens Dorrit 1. xxix, He was 
much in and out, 


f 2. Inside out. Obs, 

(11333 Ld. Beuneus Huon Iv. 187 When he had well 
proued him [a hor.se} and turned hym in and out. 1342 
Udall Erasnt. Apoph. 234 b, Cesar permitted hym to tunic 
the tale in and out, and laie the wyte or blame on hym.selle. 
1548 Udall, etc. F.rasm. Par. Luke 138 a, Soodainly uii ned 
in and out dene ar.sie versie. Ibid 151 a, O the coui.se of 
thinges meruailou.sly turned in and out. 

3. Both in and out ; inside and outside. 

189s Ilcnu to get Married 113 A widow knows him [a man) 
in and out. 

4. attrib. (quasi-tnt)'.) in various senses ; sjtcc. 
in-ami-out bolts (see quot. 1850) ; in-and-out class, 
those paupers who aie now in and now out of the 
workhouse ; in-and-out cottappo, a cottage of ii regu- 
lar plan ; in-and-out rimninp, alternate winning 
and losing of races (so in-atid-out football). 

1640 Bi'. H.ai.l Episc. II. xvii. 182 What Ordination to 
that their In-and-out Oflice; have these succeeding and 
Momentary Presidents? 1824 Miss Mitfobd yiilage .Sei. 

I, (1863) 239 Ah! the in-and-out cottage ! the deai, dear 
home. erSso Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 126 In and out, 
..applied to tho.se bolts in the knees, riders, Sic., w'hicli 
are driven through the ship’s sides, or athwartships, and 
therefore called ‘In and out bolts’. i883 Tunes e6 Jntn- 
4/5 Have you heard of what is called in-and-out running? 
1897 Wesim. Gas. 31 July 2/3 Children of habitual tramps 
and of the ‘ in and out ' classes. 

Hence Iu.-aivd-otttiBlixLeBa, -outism, -ontness 
nonce-wds., irregularity of form or outline. 

1824 Mlss Mitfoud Village .Ser. t. (1863) 5 A cott.igo. .all 
angles, and of a charming in-and-outiiess. 1833 T. Hook 
Widow <5- Marquess viii, The in-and-outishness of the 
Quebec. 1836 — G. Gurney l\l . m. Her figure was., 
full of those in-and-out-isinb which constitute in iny mind 
tiue symmetry. 

Inane (inFhn)j a. and sb. [ad, L. indn-ls 
empty, useless, vain.] 

A. adj. 1. Empty, void. 

1663 Glanvill Lux Orient, ix. (1682) 72 To have roii- 
fnied his omnipotence to work only in one little spot of an 
infinite inane capacity. i8so_ Kingsley Alt. Locke xxx. 
Dilating into vast inane infinities. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. 
Pamph. iii. (1872) 79 To live .. like inane phantasms, and 
to leave their life as a paltiy contiibutlon to the guano 
mountains. 

2. Of persons, their actions, etc. ; Void or desti- 
tute of sense ; silly, senseless ; empty-headed. 

1819 SiicLLEV Cenci iii. i. 277 Some inane and v.acant 
smile. 1843 Carlyli; Past 4' Pr. 11. vii, We listen.. to the 
inanest hubbub. 1832 Mils. Jame.son Leg. Madouna{\Z^-^) 
12 We have merely inane prettiness. 1883 Manch E.xatn. 
II Nov, 3/1 To us the book seems a very inane, tircsomr, 
and puipo.seless affair. 

3. Comb., as mane-visaged adj. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unorih. Land. (ed. 2) 54 An inane-vis- 
aged man. 

B, sb. 1, That which is inane, void, or empty ; 
void or empty space ; vacuity ; the ‘ formless void ’ 
of infinite space. 

1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. lu. ii. 257 An infinite number 
of small imperceptible Bodies, that floated up and down in 
a vast infinite Inane. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. u. vii, g 10 
The capacious mind of man . . that . . makes excursions into 
the incomprehensible Inane. 1700 S. Parker .S'/a: Philos. 
Ess. s Atoms.. dispers'd and dancing ill the gi eat Inane. 1837 
Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vii. i, So much is getting abolished ; 
fleeting swiftly into_ the Inane. 1868 Tennyson Lucretius 
40, I saw the flaring atom-streams And torrents of her 
myriad universe, Ruining along the illimitable inane. 

2. An empty-headed, unintelligent person, 

1710 Pope Let. to Cromwell 17 May, Being all alike 
Inanes, we saunter to one another’s habitations, and daily 
assist each other in doing nothing at all. 

Hence Ina’nely adv., emptily, senselessly. 

_ 1883 Harper's Mag. May 894/1 What .sport, .sounds more 
inanely foolish than confetti-throwing? 1893 Pall Mall 
Mag. VII. 316 'Can't you push on a bit?’ I said, somewhat 
inanely. 

t In-ane, in an( 0 , inane, adv. Sc. and north, 
dial. Obs, [Northern form of Anon, q.v.] In one 
accord ; in one and the same state ; without cessa- 
tion or interruption, continuously ; straightway. 

ci32o 6'/i' Tristr. 272 And euer he dede as he slei3e And 
held his hert in an, pat wise, c 1430 Holland Howlat 47 
Nerar that noyss in nest I nechit in ane. Ibid. 861 And, 
coiisiderand the causs, concludit in ane That thai w'ald 
Natur beseike. 15x3 Douglas AEneis vn. x. 89 The detest- 
able weris, evyr in ane, Agane the fatis all, thai cry and 
rane. Ibid. tx. xiii. 66 On sik wys is he quhelmyt and 
confundit. That euer inane hys bos helm rang and soundit, 
i' Ina'ngnlar, n.l rare. [In- 3.] Not angular. 
1646 Sir T . Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. i. i8o Inangular pos- 
tures upon the back, the belly and the feet. 
Ina-ugular, a.2 rare. [In- ii.] Situated in 
an angle. 

(21833 Ranken Canada 4- Crimea xiv. (1862) 258 Every 
embrasure was distinctly marked by its inangular dark patch 
of .shadow, 

Ina’u^late, a. rare. [In- 3.] (See quot.) 

_ 1833 Mayne Lex., Inangulatus, having noangle.st 

inanplate._ 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

’{• Inani’loquent, <r. Obs.i'are‘~°. [f- L. indnis 
Inane -f loquent-em, pres. pple. of loqttt to speak.] 
Full of empty or idle talk. So + Inani'loQiuous a, ; 
also Inani'loquence, ’}• Inaniloquu'tioii. 

^LOUNTG/drj'flyr., Inanilcguenl, that speaketh vainly, 
a babbler. 1658 Philups, IfidKilogitution^ an idle or vain 
speaking, 1721 Bailey, vain Talking or 

Babling. *7*7 Bailey vol. H, InaniloqMcnce^ vain Talk, 
foolish Babbling. 


j- Iiiaiiiinadve’rsion. [Ih'- '■] --^oext. 
(Ill quot., An instance ol this.) 

1676 MAitM-.i 1, Mr. Sntitke 15 .\ windc C.iigo of Cuti -r 
(luciiccs which ..will, iqjon '.I'.in h, hi: .ill fniiiid the .Am 
madvei tiMsprupi-r uoodsai.d Ti.ulc, his invn luculi .I'liuciu i 
and I namiiuid versions. 

’t'lnanimadveTtence. Oh. [In-'l] In- 

nclvcrtencc, iiiatlcntKin. 

(-1636 liitA.MiiAi.t. Repin. I i Not by chanee in irianiin.icl 
\crtciicc, but upon ineinc dii.'uion, ibid. 17 T'b'Mi iii.uu 
madvertimi e might m.ikv the •ep.ir.vtioii .-.e J u'Aifi.it'le, 

t IiiaiLimadve'rteiicy. t>b< [ih-'h] in- 

.advertency, iimlleiitivciiess. 

1630 It. Hrooki. Comer:'. Health inR Nigieit m inatil- 
madvcrtciK.y. 1658 W. lirmoN litn. .Inton. Therein he 
doth hut discover his own iii.niim.i<UerieiiLy. 1679 Haiuiv 
R'ey Scu/'t. ii. io Thu liiaiiim.ulvcrl(.iii y ol .\i;e . i.iiuUl iioi 
coiiiirruhciu! these things. 

t-Lna-nimal, «, eVAf. [In-'l] next. 

1623 CocKF.tovM, Innninutit, he'- whiih is de.iri. 
luauiiua'te finic’niin('j;i, a. 1 j/’. (ad. Lite I.. 
inaninuilus lifeless, f. in- -f ani'ndtU' Ah- 

jitATio. Cf. F. inani/nP.} 

1 . Not animated or alive; destitute of lile, life- 
less ; spec, not endowed with animal lile. as in in- 
animate nalnre, that part ol nalui e which is withimi 
sensation, i.e, all outside the animal world. 

1563 87 Fo.\r. A. ij,- At, fu'ik)) III. ’‘Ro .'shall we ‘ee S.-uii- 
fii.e and (loti’s servite done to .in ni.iniiu.ite (‘H.miie, ain! 
he mum? 1643 J. Siiik it. Rip C /: /. » i;. x m 0, Iit.mi 

mate 1 leatiires, as Trues, and the like. 1784 t ow I'tai ! ask\ 
197 N.ilurc inaiiiiiiatc ciiiplojs sweet soiiiiils, I!ut aisiin.iti d 
Nature swuutur still. 1828 Htm l I. t'oth 11, 'I In; 
liuaiitius of hmiiiiiiatu nature. 1866 Ln nos liampt. I.ict. 
iv. 15J At His hiddiiii; life returns (n ii.a'iiin.ite 1 orp* e 
1880 Mi'iiim AD C,aiu.s, Digits! iiy.- He who . I'.id d..iii:u;e 
to any inatumatc piopurty. .was ludih- in ie- Inghe i s.shie 

2 . Without the .activity nr motion ol hte Jtt. and 
fg.) ; spiritless, inactive, dull. 

1704 PoiT. Jl'iniLor Ror. Fioin her roof, wtiuii X'cirio . 
colours fall, And leave inaiiiiiiate llie 11. ked wall. 1861 
III LI'S Riis., ihgan. Daily l.ije •ifty; d'-' < ng.mi/.aioii 
.should not be an inanimate, but a living, growing thing. 
1871 R. Kt.i.is Catullus x'.ii. .’4 If fiom stupor inaniniai'' 
peradveiituie he tvake him. 1884 P.m, /■ mtn.e 10 His arni" 
grasped the girl's iimniinate foiin. 1893 Iptity Sttvi 19 
June 4/7 'I'he stoi k inaiket', wtit: ciuiti: ii.aniiii.ite, 

B. sh. An inanimate lluiig ; tliat svhicli is in 
animate. 

1632 Gaui.i: Magastrnm. 167 The very inaiiiinaies, whom 
word.s can in no wi'.e effect nr move. 1741 T. b itANcnt is 11. 
Cicero's Nat. of Gods 1. 63 lAen In.iniin.ite> li.o,!; their 
proper .‘stations .assigned. X836 Kim, si i y Lett. fiMys) I. Ci 
Myenjoymem v.as drawn (lom the heaiuiful iaamm.ite in 
all its forms. 

i' Ina-nimate, v.'^ Obs. [f. jipl. stein of late 
L. inanimdre to .animate, enccitimgc, f. In--) 
■kaninidre to Anim.ate. (.Sc. pa, pple. inanimat, 
after L. inanimdt-us,)'] 

1 . trails. To animate, infuse life into. hUo/tg. 

1610 Donn’i: /’ jf/((/(i.,1/((r/. vi. 17a thul iii.miinates. ciiery 
man with one sonic. 1647 R. .hrAi'vi.TON Juvoiath^ .Sn-aliiig 
fire from the siiiLs eoaeh-wheeles, wlierewiih he iiianinuueil 
his man of cl.ty. 1679 M. Kusonv Rurther Dniirr. IkC' 
S9 Which matter so inanimuted .. is calUd by some b.aii- 
darack, by others Bee-bread. 

2 . To animate, cncouiagc, quicken. 

i6oo Sc. Acts fas, VI 11814! 248 (Jam. 'J’o emuinew in 
prosequilting the .said actioim, quhairby vtlicris . iiuiy lie 
tliair exampill be iimnnimat to tiie lyik inlet pi yisis. 1604 
T. Wright Rnssions v. 157 To inanimate tlieir soiil- 
dioiirs to b.attell. rr 1631 Uonni. .V/.f Aivvw, iv, 0654) 5 I'l 
the shadow of death, the Loid of life should quicken tmd 
inanimate their hearts. 1670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals tii. i. 
251 To excite, and inanimate their Subjects to an expedition. 
Flence t Ina'nimated ppL. a., endowed with life. 
1689 Def. Liberty agsi. Tyrants 57 Magistiates . . are hut 
an inaiiimated and speaking Law. 

t Ina'liimate, vPt- Obs. rare. [f. Inani- 
mate a.ij irons. To deprive of life. 

1647 tr. Malvezzi's Pout tract It wounds not, it inarii- 
mats not. 

t Ina’nimated, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 4- Animated 
ppl. a.] Not endowed with or having life, 

1 . = Inanimate 1. 

1^6 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep_. in. xxi. 159 Principles, 
which are .. common akso unto inanimateil constitutions. 
X65X Houbes Leviath, iv. xliv. 339 God that r.tised inani- 
mated dust and clay into a living Creature. X777 Rouert.son 
Hist. Amcr. (1813) II. vil. 286 Elvery representation of 
inanimated nature, is extremely rude and awkward. 1816 
Blackxv. Mag. XX. 676 With our religious spirit [we] enibue 
all the ongoings of animated and even inanimaied life, 

2 . = Inanimate a. 2. 

1733 Smollett Ci. Fathom (1784) 183/2 Her faded lips, 
her pale cheek, and her inanimated features. 1788 Clara 
Reeve Exiles II. 47 , 1 behaved . . like a poor, inanimated, 
lifeless Creature. 

Ina’nimately, adv. [f. Inanimate a, k -lv 2,] 
Lifelessly, without animation. 

1876 T. Hardy / i//ze/ier/<2 II. xliii.igg ‘It makes no differ- 
ence said Mountclere, inanimately. i88x Standard 8 Nov. 
2/4 Having been rendered inanimately faint from his wounds. 

Ixi'animateuess. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.J Life- 
lessness ; want of animation, life, or vivacity. 

1654 W. Mountague Devout Ess. n. ii. § 3 Might not 
the motion have been accounted less perfect, by reason of 
the deadness and inanimatpness of the subject mov'd? 1847 
Hare Viet, Faith 34 The inanimateness of a bare intelkc- 
tual belief. 
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t Ina*nimating, //i/. «. Obs.rare. [f. In -3 + 
ANmATJNQ/>j>/.a.] Notanimating; not quickening. 

17SS ATau N o. 26. 4 Being only inanimating or dead know- 
ledge. 

tlnauima'tion''. Obs. [Noun of action from 
Inanimate v.^\ Infusion of life, spirit, or vitality. 

a 1614 Donne Biaflai'aTo? (1644) 175 He hath preserued . . 
from that 01 dinary corruption of evill. .(as he is said to have 
done our B. Lady from oiiginall sinne in her inanimation,) 
some of those acts of ours. 1625 — Serin. cl.,Wks. i839VI. 67 
(Jod hath given our zeal.. a new inanimation by this fire 
of tribulation. 1647 Bi>. Hall Christ Mystical (R.), This 
habitual joy. .arising from the inanimation of Christ living 
and breathing within us. 

Xuanimatiou ^ (inteninu'i'Jan). [In- 3 .] In- 
animate condition ; absence of life or liveliness. 

1784 N nu Spectator No. g. 8 /a The lines on Mrs. Bannister's 
inanimation. i8i6Br.NTHAM Chrestom. i. Wks. 1843 VIII. 12 
’I'he growth of the mind is retaided to an inordinate degree, 
by the state of inanimation in which it is kept. 1817 Shelley 
in Dowden Life II. 168 Towards evening I sink into a .state 
of lethargy and inanimation. 1838 Times ig Nov. 7/6 After 
such a long duration of inanimation she became perfectly 
conscious. 

t Iixanite, ~0. Obs. rare. [f. L, indtiit-, ppl. 
stem of indntre to make empty or void, f. ittanis 
Inane.] tram. To empty. 

a 1598 Koli ock IVks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 46a He was so in- 
anited as never creature was. — On ciThess. (1606) 33 (Jam.). 

Inani'tiate, v. [A back-formation from inani- 
tiation, ineptly formed in Fiench by Chossat, 
from inanition ; Littre points out that the proper 
French form would be inanisation. In Englisli 
Dictionaries from Dunglison ; but not in Eng. use,] 
trans. ‘To affect with inanition; to exhaust for 
want of iiourishmeut’. So Inanitia’tion [see 
above], ‘ Chossat’s term for the gradual passage of 
the animal body into a stale the end of which is 
Inanition' (Syi. Soc. Lex. 1S86). 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 492 Inanitiafion,..Tht act of 
being e.shausted for want of nourishment. One so exhausted 
is said to be tnaniiiaied. (Hence in Ogilvie and later Dict.s.) 

Znauitiozi (inani'lon). [ad. L. indniiion-em, 
n. of action f. indnire : see Inanite ; cf. F. inani- 
tion (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action or pro- 
cess of emptying ; the condition of being empty ; 
spec, the exhausted condition lesulting from want 
or insufficiency of nourishment. Also yfg. 

C1400 tr. Lan/rattc's Cirurg. 100 Ofjie whiche drawynge 
hat ben .ij. causis coniunct ; he toon is repleccioun of pe 
senewe oheie of he corde, ^e oher is in-ani.sioun. 1543 Tra- 
HERON Chinirg. ii. iii. 17 Of inanition and repletion. 

l6iS Croohi: Body of Man t6g In the Dogge-appetite there 
is no Inanition or emptines.se of the parts, hut an exquisite 
i,en.se of suction. 173* Arbuthnot Rules o/Dkt 308 Fevers 
pioceed from too great Fulness in the beginning and too 
gieat Inanition in the latter end of the Disease. 1856 
Ij'roude Hist. Eng. II. 252 Anarchy.. is usually shortlived, 
and perishes of inanition. 1866 A. Fi int Print. Med. (1880) 
S16 Inanition is a pathological condition entering into all 
diseases which interfere with the ingestion or the assimila- 
tion of aliment. 1875 Jowarr Plata (ed. 2) III. 123 Hunger 
and thiist aie inanitions of the body. 

Inanity (iummlti). [ad. L. inanitds empti- 
ness, n, ol quality f. indnis Inane. Cf. F. inanite 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The quality or condition of being inane, empty, 
or void ; emptiness. 

1607 Schol. Vise. agst. Antichr. i. iii. 128 How ill God is 
pleased with that which is vaine, through Inanitie of com- 
nioclitie and of proffit which ought to bee in it. 1631 R. H. 
Arraignin. Whole Creature xiii. § 3. 208 What shall fill . . 
the Inanity and Vacuity of the heart of man? 1649 G. 
Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IP, cccxxv, Where pruneing 
Lawes lye by ; till the inanitye Of Branches call ’em out, 
lest the whole Dye. 1744 Armstrong Preserv. Health 
(1807I 29 The elemental tube.s Collaps’d and .shrunk with 
long inanity. 

2 . fig. a. Want of substance or solidity ; the 
quality of being void of interest ; inability to satisfy 
desire ; unsatisfactoriness ; vanity ; hollowness. 

1603 Florid Montaigne (1634) 625 d’hoir inanity . , will 
sufficiently be felt, and doth sufficiently produce it selfe. 
1684 Contempl. St. Man ii. i. (1699) 135 O the inanity and 
emptiness of temporal Goods! 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 133 F 4 Such helpless destitution, such dismal inanity 
..All is gloomy privation or impotent desire. 1826 Kirby 
& Sp. Entmnol. III. xxix. 55 He has placed the inanity .. 
of such high-sounding terms in their true name. 1877 
Farrar Dayx xxvili. 279 The inanity of its own 

cherished hopes. 

b. Mental vacuity ; lack of ideas or sense ; 
frivolity, senselessness, silliness. 

17S3 C. Smart (R.\ Inanity will ever be the .same. 
X756 J. Warton Ess. Pope I. iii. 201 The Rambler calls his 
[Walsh’s) works Pages of Inanity. 1803 A nn. R e-u. 1. 400/2 
This same topic is treated with similar inanity for thirteen 
pages more. 1878 Lecky Eng. in sfth C. II. ix. S29_ The 
pretentious and verbose inanity of his theological writings. 

c. Vacuity of existence ; want of active interest ; 
idleness, inaction. 

1782 W. F. Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 737 They consider any 
further exertions unnecessary, and retire again to the enjoy- 
ment of their favourite inanity. 1797 Godwin Enquirer it. 
i. 165 A., state of inanity and toipor. i8r8 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, i, A fine gentleman, bred up in the thorough idleness 
and inanity of pursuit, which . . is absolutely necessary to 
the character in perfection. 1837 Miss Sedgwick Live ^ 
let L. (18761 92 Do not jet us consider any occupation so 
vulgar as indolence and inanity. 


3 . with an and pi. An instance of vacuity or 
fiivolity ; an inane remark or practice. 

1661 Glanvill, Van. Dognt. xvi. 153 To make good its 
resemblance to that Commentitious Inanity, 1807-8 Syd. 
Smith Plymley's Lett. Wks. 1859 II. i6o/i '1 he embroidered 
inanities and the sixth-form effusion-s of Mr. Canning. 1838 
Dickens Mich. Nick, xxviii, If this young lord does . . 
whisper his drivelling inanities in your ears. 1863 Holland 
Lett, yoneses viii. 122 The vanities and inanities of fashion. 

Inantherate tiiue-njinivt), a. hot. [f. In- 3 

+ A NTHEII -I- -ATE ^.] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Boi.Cza/z Inantherate, bearing no anther; 
applied to sterile filaments or abortive stamens. 

Inantheri-ferous, a. Bot. [In- 3. j = prec. 

»8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., Inantheriferus, applied to a 
filament of a stamen which bears no anther : inantneriferous. 
1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

+ Ina'ntidotal, rz. Obs.rare-'^. [In- 3 .] Not 
antidotal, of no value as an antidote. 

1639 G. Daniel Arf/Kx xviii. soTake the Cordiall To pre- 
vent Sickiies ; lii-ancidotall Protraction makes it. 

+ lua'nulatei V. Obs. rare—^. [f. It. inattel- 
lare ‘to frounse, or crisp, or curie haires’ (Klorio, 
1 598) , refashioned after L. anulus 1 ing : see -ate 3 .] 
intr. To curl, form ringlets. 

1592 R. D. Hypnei'otomaxhia 22 Theyr tresses of haire .. 
ci isping and iiiaiiulating by their eares. 

Ina’patliy. [In- 3.] The absence or 

op]iosite of apathy ; feeling, sensibility. 
a 1846 Edin. Rev. cited by Worcester. Hence in later Diets. 
laape’rtOUS, a. Bot. rare. [t. L. inapert-us 
unopen +-oua.] (See quot.) 

i8fi6 Treas. Bot. 620/2 Inapertous, not opened, although 
its habit is to open. 

+ Inapes, var. of A-napes. Ohs. 

tSS 2"3 iuv. Ck. Goods, Staffs, in Ann. Lichfield (1863) 
IV. 52 One vestement of fustian inapes. 

t luapo’ state, tz. Obs.rare~'-. [In- 3 .] Not 
apostate ; not revolted ; loyally disposed. 

1648 Herrick To his brother Nicholas, The man 
that will but lay his eares, As inapo.state, to the thing he 
heares, Shall by {printed be] his hearing quickly come to 
see The truth of travails lesse in bookes then thee. 

t Inappara’tion. Obs. rare^'^. [ad. ’L.inap- 
pardtion-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + appardtio Appaba- 
tion.] ‘ Want of provision ’ (Cockeiam, 1623). 

+ Inappa'rent, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not appa- 
rent or manifest ; invisible ; latent. 

1626 Donne Ixxx. 823 Fire, a body more disputable 
and inapparant. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 24/2. 
1694 Salmon Bates' Dispens. 11713' 316/1 Then the inap- 
parent Writing done with the first Liquor appears black. 
1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 23 A latent or inap- 
parent Flooding, .which does not appear outwardly. 

t Inappealable, rt. Obs, rare, [hi- S.] =In- 

APPELLABLB. 

i6st Howell Sum. Venice 14 All . . flagitious crimes. . they 
have inappealable power to punish. 

Inappeasable (inapJ-zab’l), «. [In- 3 .] Not 
appeasable ; not to be appeased. 

1840 J. F. Cooper Pathfinder ii, The appetite of the ab- 
original American for venison being seemingly inappeasable. 
a 1848 R. W. Hamilton Rew. Punishm. iii. 11853) 110 
Inappeasable longings of the soul. 1831 Dixon W. Penn 
xxxiv. (1872) 32 X These disorders were a source of inappeas- 
able grief to Penn. 

Inappellable (inape-lab’l), a. [f. In - 3 L. 
appelldre to Appeal + -ble.] That cannot be 
appealed against ; from which there is no appeal. 

1825 Coleridge a 1 ziA Refi. (1848) I. 180 A supreme and 
inappellable tribunal. 1855 Lewis Credib. Early fi am. Hist. 
xii. § 9 II. 28 The absolute, undivided, and inappellable 
power of the dictator. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I re- 
member I. 320 The inappellable law of fashion. 

Hence InappellabiTity. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. III. 25 The inappellability of 
the Councils. 

luappendi'Culate, zz. Zool.aniBot. [In- 3 .] 
Not appendiculate ; having no appendicles or minute 
appendages, as the branchite of certain molluscs or 
the anthers of certain plants. 

1855 yirvur: Expos. Lex., Inappendiculaius, . .applied by 
H. Cassini to the bracteae of the pericliae of the Synan- 
thereae, .. inappendiculate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, (ed. 6) 
416/r. 1886 in Syd. Sac, Lex. 

InappeTtinent, a- rare. [In- 3 .] Not ap- 
peitinent; impertinent. 

1814 Coleridge in J. Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) II. 204 
What, in a great commercial city, will not be deemed trifling 
or inappertinent. 

luappetence (inse-pMns). [f. In- s -t- Ap- 
petence : cf. F. inappetence (16th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Lack of appetence; want of appetite, 
desire, or longing. 

ai6gx Boyle Agst. Custom. Swearing 106 [He] takes 
a long walk to the physician’s lodging, to beg some remedy 
for his inappetence. 1733 Cheyne Eng. Malady n. vii § 3 
(1734) 188 Inappetence and Weakness of Digestion. 1839 
■Todd Cycl, A nat. V. 670/1 Irresistible impulse, alterntiting 
with total inappetence. 1887 Miss Linskill hi Exchange 
for Soul III. Ixiv. 228 His inappetence for spending money 
on himself. 

Inappetency (inffi'pnepsi). [f. In- 3 + appe- 
tency: see -ency.] =prec. 

i6ir CoTGR., Anorexie, inapetencie. 1647 Lilly Chr. 
Astral, xliv. 280 There's inappetency of the Ventricle. 1733 
Cheyne Eng. Malady 11. v. § 3 Loathing and Inappetency 
. , always attends , , all Disorders. 1884 T. Hardy in Jnde- 
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pendent 7 Feb., Her virtues lay in no resistant force of 
character, but in a natural inappetency for evil things. 

luappetent (inne-pftent), a. [In- 3,J Not 
appetent ; without appetite or desire. 

1796 Coleridge Lett, (1895) 176 Totally inappetent of food. 
1803 Monthly Mag. XVI 123 Inappetent, restless, and un- 
easy for want . . of exercise. 1886 Miss Linskill Haven 
under ike Hill II. i. 7 Bhe awakened very slowly, and with 
an inappetent listlessness. 

Inappetible (inm-pftib’l), a. [In- 3,] Not 
appetible ; that awakens no appetite or desire. 

1874 M'Cosh Scott, Philos, xix. (1875) ^48 The place 
which the idea of an object, .as appetible or inappetible has 
in all feeling. 

Inapplicability (inECiplikabi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ITY : cf. applicability . The quality of being 
inapplicable ; incapability of being fitly applied. 
Also with an and pi. An instance of tliis. 

1673 H. More App. Antid. Idol, x.xxvi. 43 The inapplic- 
ability is -SO easily discoverable. 1792 Burke Xr/. io Sir 
H. Langriske Wks. VI 301 The inapplicability of your own 
old principles to the circumstances that are likely to in- 
fluence your conduct against these principles. 1820 L. Hunt 
Indicator No. 18 These scripture names of men., have 
given rise to some curious inapplicabilities, as Adam Smith 
and David Hume, two infidel philosophers. 1884 W. J. 
CquuTHORE Addison i. 21 Retaining the old ideas, .without 
being able to perceive their inapplicability to the existing 
nature of things. 

Inapplicable (inre’plikaVl), a. [In- 3 . Cf. 
Y .inapplicable Not applicable ; incap- 

able of being applied [to some case) ; unsuitable 
(fo the purpose). 

1656 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 273 The late king cited 
statutes, but you declared them inapplicable in the case of 
the commission of ana y . a 1794 Sir W . Jon Es 7'2U(J Hymns 
io Pracriti Argt., Lest European criticks should consider 
a few of the images as inapplicable to Indian manners. 
1839 James IV. 262 To show that this reasoning 

is inapplicable. iSSr Lvwock. Addr. Brit. Assoc, in Na- 
ture No. 618. 409 Dbpplei's method was praLtically inap- 
plicable, because the amount of effect on the colour would 
be utterly insensible. 

Inapplicableness. rare~°. [-ness.] 

1 . rr- INAPPLICABILITY. 

J730-6 Bailey (folio), Inapplicableness, uncapableness of 
being applied to. 

1 2 . = Inapplication. (Cf. Applicable a. i.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inapplkableness, heedlesness [pr, 
heedfulne.ss], want of Application. 

Ina-pplicably, adv. [f. as prec. -i- -ly 2.] in 

a, way not capable of application ; unsuitably. 

1864 in Webster. 1884 Ld. Bury in Cyclist 13 Feb. 251 '1 
That sex, which has been . . perhaps inapplicaoly, termed 
the weaker. 

Ina’pplicate, a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. inapplicdt- 
ns, f. in- (In- 3) + applic&Uts Applicate.] 

1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Ivapplicaius, used by H. Cas- 
sini, to the bracteoles of the Synantherete, when they are 
not applied against the clinanthium : inapplicate. 1886 in 
Syd, hoc. Lex. 

Inapplicatiou (inseplikjS'jan). [In- 3. Cf. 
F. inapplication (1718 in Diet, Acadi)^ 

1. M ant of application ; the fact or habit of not 
applying oneself to one’s duties. 

1721 Bailey, Inapplication, heedlesness. 1733 Johnson, 
Inapplicaiton, indolence, negligence. 011797 H. Wali'ole 
Mem. Geo. II (1847) II. viii. asp 'I'he Prince excused his own 
inapplication on the foot of idleness. 1800 W. Taylor in 
Robberds Mem. I. 330 Inapplicatioii, versatility, are, I sup- 
pose, the dangers of a mind like Henry’s. 

2 . The condition of not apjDlying or having no 
application to the case ; inapplicability. 

1784 J. Barry in Lect. Paint, iii. {1848) 146 These rules., 
appear to me to be very inconclusive, and much out of their 
place, when thus applied to prescribed forms. .Besides their 
utter inapplication, these multiplied little rules seem [etc.]. 

Inapposite (inse-p&it), <z. [In- 3.] Not ap- 
posite, not to the point, out of place ; impertinent. 

1661 K. W. Conf. Charac., Pune Pulpit-filler (i860) 84 
Another sort. . fill up their seimon with ..a heaped congeries 
of impertinent and inapposite Scriptures. 1670 W_. Simpson 
Hydrol. Ess. 130 He supposed my Answer to be inapposite 
only to that point afore-noted. 1809 Han. More Coelebs 1 . 
236 (Jod.), I. .forboie telling her how totally inapposite her 
application was. 1838-9 Hai.lam Hist. Lit. iv, vii. § 29 
IV. 313 A naTne..inappo.site to our purpose. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindn Philos. Sysi. 260 In one respect, that illustration is 
inapposite. 

Hence Ina'ppositely adv., in an inapposite 
manner, udsuitably, impertinently. 

1620-33 I. Jones Sione-Heng (1725) 6 It may not inap- 
positely he observ’d. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 69 Under 
the name so inappositely represented at present by tlie 
English word deacon. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. 307/1 
An Act of Parliament inappositely described . . as the ‘Set- 
tled Land Act 1882 ’. 

Inapprecialsle (inaprrfiab’l). Also 9 -tiable. 

f. In- 3 4- Appbeoiable. Cf. F. inappreciable 

15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not appreciable. 

fl. That cannot be sufficiently appreciated, 
valued, or esteemed ; invaluable, priceless. Obs. 

17B7 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) H- ^53 His knowledge 
and integrity render his value inappreciable. 1827 Scott 
Napoleon I. iii. 86 -A barrier of inappreciable value. j868 
Milman S’!?. Pauls xvii. 446 Gratitude for his inappreciable 
services. 

2 . Too inconsiderable to be estimated or valued ; 
imperceptible ; of no consequence. 

j8o2 Smithson in Phil. Trans. XCHI. 14 Excepting an 
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inappretiable quantity of vitriol of lime. i86a F. Ham. 
tUndu Philos. Syst. 6g An atom is . . inappreciable by any 
of the senses. 1878 HuxuiY Physiogr. 16 '1 he rise front 
the river to their summits would be almost inappreciable in 
a diagram. 

3. Not capable of being appreciated ; beyond the 
appreciation of some person, etc. 

i8ss Miss COBBE Intuit. Mor. 36 Their libraries of wisdom, 
their galleries of beauty, inappreciable to beast and bird. 

Hence Inappre’cialJly adv., without, beyond, or 
beneath appreciation; imperceptibly. 

i860 Patmore Faithful for Ever inSat. Rev. 10 Nov. 590 
One athirst, who comes thereby And inappreciably sips 1 he 
deep with disappointed lips. 1893 F. Hall in Nation tN.h .) 
l.Vl. 274/1 Inappreciably as tlic fact imports my contention. 
Mod. The diifeience is inappreciably minute. 

Inappreciation (inaprrj'i|t’"-j3n). [Ih^-i*.] 
Want of appreciation ; failure to appreciate or 
estimate duly. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 J. Martineau .Sm. II. 120 This 
strange inappreciation of the relative position. 1881 FIhs. 

C. Praed Policy <5- P. 1. 263 Embittered by disappointment 
and inappreciation. 

Inappreciative finaprf-Jitftiv), a. [In--'!.] 

Not appreciative ; wanting in appreciation. Hence 
Inappre-ciatively adv. ; Inappremiativeness, 
1868 Holme Lee .5 Godfrty xxxi. 166 Colonel Godfiey's 
inappreciativeness of his darling. 1881 World 27 July 8/1 
The religious papers liave expressed themselves, not inap- 
preciatively, but with a certain subacidity of grief. 1897 
Fducai. A^w. XIII. 69 Which makes even the dullest and 
most inappreciative peasant remove his hat. 

t Inapprehe'nding', ppl Ohs. rare. 
[In- 3 .J That does not apptehend ; inapprehensive. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 161 It is not for the inappre- 
hending part to have an ordaining power over the appi ehen- | 
sive whole. 

Inapprehensible (insepr/he-nsib’!), a. [iN-il. 
Cf. late L. inapprehensibilis, peril, the diiect 
source.] Not apprehensible ; that cannot be appre- 
hended or grasped by the senses or intellect. 

«i64i Br. Mountagu Acts l^Mon. (1642) 25. 1642 Milton 
Apol, Smeei. Introd., Wk.s. (1851) 273 Tho.se celesliall songs 
to others inapprehensible. 1841 Emerson Addr., Meth. 
Nature Wits, tBohni II. 231 Your end should be one inap- 
prehensible to the senses. 1872 Contemp. Rev. XX.. 674 
Sublimated into inapprehensible nothingness. 

Inapprehension (inaepri'he-njan). [In- 3 .] 

1 . Want of apprehension ; failure to apprehend 
or grasp mentally. 

1744 Warburton W/es. (i8it) XI. 362 An intira inappre- 
lienbion of the very drift and purpose of it. ni 3 o 8 Hurd 
.S'eri/t, Wks. 18 II VI. xxi. 306 It is not envy, but inappreheii- 
sion, wliich sets them on work. 1843 Poe Purloined Letter 
Wk.s. 1864 L 277 The moral inapprehension by which the 
intellect suffers to pass unnoticed those considerations which 
are too obtrusively and too palpably self-evident. 

2 Absence of apprehension of danger, ran. 
i85g Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 3 He took advantage of their 
iiiapprehension and defenceless condition to gratify the 
worst passions, 

Iliapprehensive (intepri'he-nsiv), a. [In- 3,] 
Not apprehensive ; without apprehension : a. that 
does not grasp mentally, or perceive by sense ; b. 
that does not apprehend danger- 
1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year i. v. 63 [They] remain 
.stupid and inapprehensive. t666 Stillincfl. Serm. {1683) 
i. 5 When were they ever more secure and inapprehensive 
of their danger than at this time ? a 1732 Atterbury Serm. 
(1737) in. 138 In respect of divine truth they may he alto- 
gether inappiehensive and stupid. 1867 Bushnell Mor, 
Uses Dark Th. 99 The more inward jpavts of the body are 
comparatively inapprehensive. 

Hence Inapprehe nsiveness. 

1653 SpARKE Prim. Devot. (1660) 172 Not out of a Stoical 
Apathy, orinapprehensivene.sse, but out of a Christian mag- 
nanimity. 1836 New Monthly Mag. XLVIII. 456 In puie 
inapprenensiveness of Juste milieu. 

Inapproachable (.inapr<7u-tja.b’lj, a. [In- 3,] 
That cannot be approached ; inaccessible, unap- 
proachable, 

1828 in Webster. 183$ Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. App. I, 
Many subjects., may be dealt with, by this kind of art which 
are inapproachable by any other. 1858 Hobhouse Italy 
(1859) II. 158 The Forum and the vast arcades ofithe Basilica 
of Constantine were . . almost inapproachable from fd th . i860 
Pussy Alim Proph. 427 His inapproachable Ijght.is darkness 
to eyes which would gaze on k. 

Hence Inapproa'cliably adv. ; Inapproach- 
abi'lity, unapproachableness. 

1864 Webster, Inapproachably. 1871 tr. Lange's Comm. 
Jeremiah 196 Defiant in its inapproachability. 

InapprOpriable (inaprju-priab’l), a. rare. 
[In- 3.J Not capable of being appropriated. 

1851 S. Judd Margaret n. ii. liSyi] 201 Unreachable, In- 
appropriable, anagogical. 

Hence Inappro priableness, 

1836 R. F. Wilson in Neivman's Lett. (1891) TI. 206 The 
* inappropriableness ’ of Church property . . to Church pur- 
poses different from, those which the letter of the Founder's 
intentions prescribed. 

Inappropriate (inapr^u-pri^t), a. [In- 3.] 

Not appropriate ; unsuitable to the particular 
case; unfitting, improper. 

1804 Ann. Rev. II. 19/2 A rambling inappropriate retro- 
spect of Indian history. 1848 Dickens Domlicy ii, [He] 
invaded the grave silence . .with the singularly inappropriate 
air of_‘A Cobbler there was’. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Sitr. W , Pref. (ed, 2) 13 Inappropriate Hybridism 
IS checked by the Law of Sterility, 


Inappropriately, itdv. [f. prcc. + -i,y 2.] 
In an inappropriate manner ; unfittingly. 

1847 in Craig. 1867 Frleman Noun. Com/. l. App. 
599 Verses not inappropriately chosen for the epilogue ol 
ills woik. 1870-4 Cochran Let. in Andeison Missions 
Amer. Bd. IV. xxxvii. 314 This innovation .. w.ss not in- 
appropriately followed by the suspension of the Sabbath- 
school and preaching service. 

Inappro’priateM.ess, [f. as prec. +- nkss.] 
InappropiiaLe qualily ; imfilness, unsuitableness. 

1847 M Craig. 1856 ( 3 i.msteo .Slave States 124 'I'he very 
levity and inappropi lateness with which it is applied, shows 
a want of a right appieciaiion of it. 1876 Moziky Uni.‘. 
Serm. i. 8 The inappiopuateiiess of the punishment consu- 
tutes ils inj ustice. 

Inapt (nuu'pO, t?. [f. Ik - 3 + Apt. Cf. Inept.] 

1. Not adapted to the imrposc or occasion ; un- 
suitable, inappropriate, inapposite, 

1744 Harris Three Treat, iii. i (17G5) 142 Others are In- 
apt, Incongi nous, and Disagreeable. i8i8 CiiBBLn Pol. 
Reg. XXXIH. 436 The occasion rendeied this inapt and 
far-fetched. 1885 Lam 'I'tmcs LXXVIIl. 242/1 The woitls 
. . being altogether inapt to e.xpress more than one devolu- 
tion of title. 

2 . Not apt; wanting in aptitude or skill ; unskil- 
ful, awkward. 

1^0 Sat. Rev. IX. 600/2 Uncouth and inapt to ch.Trm tiie 
female heart. 1867 L). G. Rural. ’stud. 246 How- 

ever inapt a man may be at . . horticultural pursuits. 1895 
Current Hist. (Bufl'aloi V.820 The well-meant but hopelessly 
inapt attempt of the powers 

Inaptitude (.msc pfitifAl). [In- 3 .] Want of 
aptitude. 

1. Unfitness, unsuitableness, inappropi lateness. 

a 1688 Cudworth Tmmut. Mor. (1731! 140 Sucli as ate 
Cause, Effect.. Equality, Inequaliti', Aptiuitle, Inaptitude, 
Symmetry, Asymmetiy, 1790 ButtuE Fr. Ria>. Wks. V. 
98 A moral and almost physical inaplilude of the man to 
theTunctioii. 1865 M. .'\rnolu Rss. Crit. v. 118751 194 Our 
excessive neglect of the idea and our consequent inaptitude 
for it. 

2 . Unreadiness, tinskilfiilness, unhandiness. 

1620 E. Blount Horx Suhsec. loj Inaptitude to tlie former 
[honoiiiable expences] shewes a man to be of a poore and 
Ignoble spirit. 1715-16 Steele I own-Talk No. 8 This in- 
aptitude is too notorious to have left a nation . . the least 
room for repotting any advantageous circumstance of this 
remarkable pet.son. 18^ Edin. Rev. LIX. 54 There was 
such inaptitude in the English people. *884 West. Morn. 
News 5 Sept, 4/5 Rags of K.sh and tough meat lead people 
daily to believe that national cookery is another name for 
old inaptitude. 

lua'ptly, adv. [f. Inapt - h -I, Y 2,] In an inapt 
manner; unfitly, inappropriately. 

a 1834 CoLCRpoE cited by Worcester. 1859 C. Barker 
Assoc. Princ. ii. 34 These associations may not inaptly be 
compared to the then military organization of the country, 
1885 Law Times LXXVIIl, 211/2 An auction is not inaptly 
called locus peniteuiix, 

Ina'ptness. [f. as picc. -t- -ness,] Tlie quality 
of being inapt ; inaptitude. 

1795-181:4 WoRDSW. li.rcwsion n. 70 The poor man . . un- 
able to subdue Impatience through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot. i^i _Myehs Caih. 
Th, III. § 49. 186 Some sentence .. to which it may attach 
itself with not more obvious inaptness. 1844 W. H. Mill 
Seun, Tempt. Christ iii. 68 That luxury. .which, .produces 
of itself inaptness for spiritual objects. 

i' Ina’q^uate, O’-. Obs. [■niX.'L. inagndt-sis, 
pa. pple. of ittaqudre to turn into water, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) 4 - water.] Converted or transfoimed 
into water. Hence -j’ Iixaqua-tioii, conversion into 
Avater. 

1530 Cranmer Defence 33 b, Ther foloweth no Impanation 
thereof, no more than the holy ghost is liiaquate, that is 
to say, made water, being .sacramentally ioyned to the 
water in baptisme. 1551 Gardner Explic., Transuhst. 126 b, 
The solution to the seconde reason is allmost as souiidely 
handled, alludynge from impanation to Inaquation, although 
it was neuer sayde in Scripture, this water is the holy ghoost. 

Inarable (inje-vab’D, a. [In- 3.] Not arable ; 
incapable of being ploughed. 

1656 Blount Glassogr., Inarable, not arable, that cannot 
be plowed. [Hence in Bailey, Johnson, etc.] 1843 Carlyle 
P ast ^ Pr. lit. viii. No soil, not even an inarable one. 18^ 
— Remin. (1881) I. 166 A place lying all in dimples and 
wrinkles . . grassy but inarable, 

_t Inarate, zt. Obs. rare- [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inardre to plough in ; also to till, cultivate.] ‘ To 
till ground’ (Cockeram, 1623), 

Inarch (inautj), W.i Also 8-9 enarch. [f. In- 2 
+ Abch w.] Iravs. To graft by connecting a 
growing branch without separating it from its parent 
stock; to graft by approach : see Approach 10. 

Inarching]. 1671 Evelyn Ral. Port. 76 
(July) (Jraff by Approach, Inarch, or Inoculate Jasmines, 
Oranges. 1762 Huuson in PkiL Tians, LII. 499 It appears 
, . that a tree inarched between two other trees, though 
1^ root be cut off . . will continue to grow, 1845 Florisi's 
77 The remedy consists in gmfting or inarching the 
Chinese varieties on some more durable and luxuriant 
growing kind. 

Hence lua'rched ppl, a., grafted by approach. 
174* CompL Fa-m. Piece n. iii. 390 Cut the inarched 
Orange Stocks from the bearing Trees. 1808 Bailey 
Bk 38S Inarched Elms. 

lua’rch, W .2 ram [f. In-I-p Arch z>.] trans. 
To arch in, encompass like an arch. Hence In- 
a-rching a. 

j882 F. W. H. Myers Renewal o/Youthwi When all the 


embracing earth, the in.Ticliing blue, Kecuied ilio ‘.oiilL 
cage no wings mij’lit b.utb' through. 1893 W. W, I’l \ ;.r. 
Alemorab. 'jems'w 281 'I'he Uivme I'lesuiiir %\hom t'lni i 
(■alls Ills Fatlier, who iiiari heil tlie Spirit of Je.us.iiul in- 
folded Him. 

Inarcllillg (inriulJ'nj'i, vbl. sh. [f. INAIUTI Z’,'] 

1. '1 he acLuni or proeeas ol gialUng by :i|i|iio.u'li. 
1629 I’arkin.sON Paradtsi, Old. Onhai.i iv. 31 j lu.m liiiij; 

i.s aiiotiiei m.iiiiiei of gi.iltiiig in the stocki-. 1727 l!r \iii 1 v 
Pam. Diet. s.v. Grajtmg. Gi.iltiiu; by . . Ell. 10 hing. 1863 
AicocK Capit. I'yuHW I. '1 be janain- .<• uinli 1 .i.uni, 
niiii sometimes pi.ictise, the imiii biiigol pl.nit .. 1898 i v 
Pruning l',k. g')A\\e: union [ol Inc. .uni In. tin hr. 1 l.il.i . 
jiliice more lapidly il the h.ul; is |l■lnllvrll (loin tin; 1 onioiiii il 
suif.ices .ind the exposed p.u I . o! the v-ound . i ov i-ii'd «iih 
wa.x. This is a species ol iniudiin;;. 

2. Hansf. Lj Anapi.a.stv. rarr. 

1646 Sir ' i‘. Briiwni- Pseud, if. ui. is. i.'7 We mi.', hi .di.iu- 
till- Art of 'I'alLicotius, and ilic i.ew inaiiiiii: >, ol m -r . 
1650 Bulwi.r Anthropomet. 7.''. 

i luarcliitecto’iiical.a. (dh.taic *. [In -l] 
Not aicliilL-ctiuuc. 

1665 J. Wriiii .Stotie-llcng w-'fd tij .Vb-.iirdly in.in hiiM- 
toniial Expressions. 

t Ina-rcioiis, tr. Obs. rare. [? f. In - -3 + .‘Vu't f 
-(ijor.s: ci. ing! iia'(His.\ Not u-i hiiii ally tn inti- 
fessiunally skillfd. (.Sue Ait i‘ ,t/>. .j.; 

1547 llooitiu; Ihev. Health I’l' I. 2 Ihi '.ayd'- anh.iii'' 
.science to llie whii he none in.in lo.i-.c pcr-otis i .111 i;oi -IliI 
alteine to the l.iiiuvledge, Hid. I.iiUetli-e .d ili.iiijou. 
pliisitioiis 10 hcw.iie. 

■I lua'rdeiit, a. Obi.)a>i—K [In-^.J Not 

ardent or biiniiiig. 

1730 Phil. Tfiiiis. XXXVI. vl'i) 'J he iippu )i‘I|o.'. I.iqiio: 
is .separated from the in.irdent -.ulpinm 01, .. 

t Ina’rgeutate, v. obs. nut — ". [f. iqil. sti m 
of L. inargentare to overlay wnh s.ilvcr, 1 in- 
+ argentum .silver.] ‘ I'o gild or cover wall .Kilvei ’ 
(Cockeiam, 16231. Hence t Inargenta'tiojx. 

1658 in Piiii.iiis. 1721 in Baiii v. 

Ina'rguable, d. /art.’. [In- N ot arguable. 

a 1875 IJi.i.i h ui lrd. tl'oids 11884! M.ir. .'1.6 Lose, .iiuoiii. 
piehtnsible, inilefinable, )paiqiia}il»:..iiio!it. 

tlna'rk, v. obs. rare, [b I.s- < or 2 * Auk ••/.] 
Huns. 'I'o jiut or enclose in an atk. 

159s Markham Sir A'. (,ritipile 59 ('.icatei, .11, d 

better then iniirked he, Wliiili in tin: '.voiaE litigr di-!ti.;t' 
did suruiiie. 1646 W. V, laix.i- Stun. 1647,1 ’’'d un.t 

sotib-s iiKirked in all these pioinisi -. 

Inarm fiiia' tin ),w Also ij enarm. [f. I.v- 1 or 3 
-f AUMj/i.i : cf. 1*', enibnKcr, •bras.,er to entbjace.] 
irons. To clasii within or as with the atm- ; to 
embrace; to throw tlie arms rotmtl. Hence In - 
armed, Inarming ppl. adjs, 
i6xa Si.LUEN llinstr Hragtint's Pols .oil-, xtii, 223 W.u- 
vicksliirc. .you might call Middle-Kugfc for cuiiality of di- • 
tance from ilie inarming Oce.m. 1713 .M. iJisuv libs. 
11835) 11. 27_i/a He [Christ] iiiaiined them [childu-ii], he tiiuk 
tliein into his enibiaces. 1839 B.mlly Pniits .\i,x. ib5,>)276 
As the twin tidal w.a\e inarms the \surid, 1871 R.'Et.t.ts 
Catullus Ixiv. a8 'Dice lould 'I'lieiis inarm, most heaimoii. 
Occan-d.Tughler. *875 Bhownigo /D wte//;. /i/e/. ti I'itn 
should have liung a passion of embrace About thee .. o-- 
•splc-iulcntly inarmed. 1876 — A Porg unless !.-(> G.dl.mt 
and lady ..Eriarmiiig i-ach tlie other. i88x F, W. II. Myhi . 
Wordsworth ns Norwtiy’s inarming melancholy sea. 
Inarm., obs. loiin of Nnakm, to ann. 

1552 Lynoesav Atonal die 2150 Ane man of weir, Inarmit 
Weill with sword and speir. 

Inartrcala’ble, ff. rare. [f. In- 3 + ar/fr/t/- 
able, f. L. ariiculd-re to AitTioubATE f -itl.r,.] That 
cannot be articulated or pionottnced aiLiculalcly, 
i8oi W. 'rAYLOR in Alimthlg Alag. XII. yj 'i’o miite in one 
termination b,d, g, v, orz, with p, L, k, f, of .s, is inatticulahlc. 

Inarticulate (inartrkirnft), a. [ad. L. inar- 
iiculdi-us, 1. w- {lit-‘.'i)Aari/eieldHis Auticui-atk. 
Cf. F, viariittebf.'] Not articulate : tlie ojqiosite 
of Ahtioulatk. 

1, Not jointed or hinged ; esp. in Zool. and Bot. 
Not having articulation ; not composed of segnients 
united by joints. 

_ 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 449 The wliole body 
inaiticulate, and not well compounded for the outwaul 
sight, 1610 Guillim Heraldry in, xiii. Ii6ixj i24_ .Such 
beasts as haue their feet Solid or Vndiuided or. .inartkulat, 
that is to say without toes. 1650 Bulwkr A nlhroponiet, 
xxi. 230 The Feet of women, which being natuially short 
and round, and also inarticulate. 1776 Da Costa Couchd. 
242 A hinge is inarticulate wiien not .set with any visible- 
joints or teeth. _ 1846 Dana Zoaph. (1848) 639 Gorgonida; 
foiining an inarticulate solid stony axis. 1851 Richardson 
Geol. viii. 229 Body inarticulate, soft and pulpy. 

1). Of or belonging to the division Jnarticulata 
of Brachiopods, with noii-aiticulate valves, now 
called Ecardmes. In mod. Diets, 

e. Disjoined, unconnected, dislocated, 

1852 G. W. Curtis Hemadji in Syria (1872) 26 (Funk) 
Heliopolis is a mass of sand mounds now, and a few in- 
articulate stone relics. 

2. Of sound or voice : Not of the nature of ar- 
ticulate speech.; not consisting of distinct parts 
having each a definite meaning ; not uttered or 
emitted with expressive or intelligible modulations ; 
without distinction of syllables : as a long musical 
note, a groan, or the sounds produced by some 
animals. Also, not clearly articulated, indistinctly 
pronounced. 
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1603 IIou.ANi) i'liiiartKs AItty. 643 A kinde of voice, not 
altofietlier inorticulate and insignificant. 1610 G, Fletchjsr 
Christ's Viet. To Rdr., The inarticulate sounds of niusiqne. 
i66z_STiLLiNr.rL. Oriff. Sacr, i. iii. § i Had they not learned 
the inarticulate voice of the goats. 1670 Dryden Tyraii. 
Love Pref., Solemn Musick, which is inarticulate Poesie. 
1790 Bj'.m T ip Aloral Sc. r. i. §4. 81 Inarticulate sounds may 
he divided into musical sound and noise. 1828 Wordsw. 
Po'vcr of Sowid xiii, Ye banded instiuments of wind and 
choicls Unite .. Your inarticulate notes with the voice of 
words 1 1836 Sir B. BitoDir. Psychol. Iiuj. 1 . ii. 50 In the 

attempt to do so he produced sounds which were wholly 
inarticulate. 

b. U’n.able to speak articulately or distinctly; 
not using, articulate speech ; dumb. 

17W PI. Walpole Lett, to Mann 28 Mai., The poor 
ICaiT, who is inarticulate with the palsy. 1850 Carlyle 
Laiter-d. Pantfh. ii. (1872) 41 The heavy miseries pressing 
..on the great dumb inarticulate class. 1833 Thackeray 
Newcovtes\\ [She] was found.. in the morning, inarticulate, 
but .still alive. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. I. i. 289 Then 
inaiticulate with rage and grief Phineus turned on him. 

c. ti-atisf. H.aving no distinct meaning. 

1833 Brimley Ess., Poetry % Crit. 191 Inarticulate gib- 
berish. *899 IVestm. Ga^.q Feb., The beautiful comprehen- 
.sivene.ss of these inarticulate Aiticles. 

t Inartixulate, V. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Ar- 
TicQLATE V.] trans. To joint in, joint together. 

1713 Deriiam Phys.-Theol. iv. iii. Note ig (1727) 124 In 
Man, and Qu.adrupeds, they are four, curiously inarticulated 
with one another. 

Inartixulated, /yi/. [In- 3.] Not articu- 
lated, 

1. Zool.tradBot. Unjointed ; = Inarticulate «. i. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Pot. 280 Arborescent stems with 
rigid .. inaiticulated leixves, called fronds. 1861 Holme 
tr. AfoQuin-Tandon it. ii. 60 Lamarck .. associated the 
Polype or Compound Animals with Inarticulated Animals. 
Ihtd. II. VI. i. 292 A sucker inclosed in an inarticulated 
sheath. 1877 Huxley Anaf. hiv. Anim. viii. 466 In the 
in.articulated Brachiopods, our knowledge of the nervous 
system is very imperfect. 

2. Of sound or voice : Not uttered articulately ; 
= Inarticulate a. 2 . 

1824 Galt Rothelaii II. iv. viii. 169 .She . , listened to the 
inarticulated menaces of his inflamed spirit. 1886 Pall 
Atall G. 22 Apr. 13/2 Cries of ‘ Out with the Premier, and 
give us a railroad alternated with the fierce, inarticulated 
yells. 

Inarti'culatel^, adv. [f. Inarticulate a, 
-f -LT 2 .] In an inarticulate manner ; without 
words or syllables; without distinct articulation 
or expression ; with indistinct utterance, indistinctly. 

a 1660 Hammond Serin. Cod 0/ Bethel 1683 IV. 497 

The Divine admonitions and holy laws whisper'd inarticu- 
lately in our hearts. 1760-72 H. Brooke Fool o/Qnal. 
(1809) IV. 56 , I muttered somewhat, as I suppose, inarticu- 
lately, toward an answer. 1800 Mrs. PIervey Alonrtray 
J''ai>i. I. 215 Emma inarticulately attempted to express her 
regret at this unfortunate circumstance. 1884 Seeley in 
Conteni/i. Rev. Oct, 301 They have . . but inarticulately 
stilven to communicate it to others. 

Inartixulateness. [f. n.s prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being inarticulate or 
of not using articulate speech ; lack of clear arti- 
cuhation, indistinctness of utterance, 

1731 Bailey, Inarticulateness, the being not articulate, 
indistinct, confused. 1891 Spectator 14 _Mar. 376/1 Not in 
the least discoitr.nged by the banter his inarticulateness 
e.xcited. 

t InarticTila’tiou Ohs. [f. In-_ 2 -i- A rti- 
culation : cf. iNAitTiciTLATE ©.] The jointing of 
one thing into another ; = Enauthrosls. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 24 Certaine canities . . of the 
thiee neither most ribbes seruyng also to their inanicula- 
tion. 1616 SuREL. Country Farme For the 

better peifecting of this inarticuiation, "there are two edges 
or biimmes, that so they may the better ioyne together. 
1634 T. JoHN.soN Parer's Chirurg-. vi. xdii. (1678) 165 Enar- 
throsis or Inarticuiation is a kind of Dearticulation, in 
which a deep cavity receives a thick and long head. 

Inarticula-fcion^. rare. [In- 3.- cf. Inaeti- 
ouL.VTE iz.] Alwence of distinct .articulation; in- 
aiticulate utterance, 

176s Franklin Lett. Wks. 1887 III. 397, I might have 
mentioned inarticuiation among the defects in common 
speech that are assumed as beauties in modern singing. 

Chesterf. (T.), The oiades meaned to be oh.scure; 
but then it was by the ambiguity of the expression, and 
not by the inarticuiation of the words. 

Inartificial (ina.itifi-J’al), a. [ad. L. inarti- 
fiddlis (Quintilian), f. in- (In- 3) -P artificidlis Ar- 
tificial (used to render Gr. drexvos). Cf. F. tti- 
artificiel ( 1 6 th c.) .] N ot artificial. 

1. Not resulting from art or artifice; not pro- 
duced by constructive skill ; natural. Now rare. 

1636 Stanley WmA Philos, vii. (1701) 329/x There are , 
two kinds of Fiie, one artificial, requisite to the use of life, 
which converteth nutriment into it self | the other inartinciEd 
(so Ciceio renders by which all things grow, and 

are preserved. 1660 JeRi Tavlor WovtJty CoiH7fniti% I^ntiod. 
8 It is nothing but a shining cloud . . cast into a contingent 
and inartificial shape, 1672 Grew Philos, Hist, Pla^iis 
§ 8 When needful to add the preparations of Art to that of 
Nature J howto Enlarge those of Art, and K-ectine those 
which are indeed Inartificial. ^ . ■ 1 r l 

2. Not in. accordance with the principles 01 art; 

constructed without art or skill, rude, clumsy ; in- 
artistic. „ - , 

1613 Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), without 

qit or .skill, x66o Jer, Taylor Duett DitbiU i, iv* (E.), For 
VoL. V, 


these and many other concun-ent causes, the proceeding is 
inartifichnl and c.nsual, and fit to lead the ignoiant, but not 
the learned. 1671 in E. D. Neill Virg. Carol. (188O) 332 
\Ve are at continual charge to repair unskilfull and inarti- 
fici.al buildings. 1748 Anson’s Voy. in. x. 412 The Chinese 
. . adhere to the rude and inartificial method of represent- 
ing words by aibitrary marks. 1818 Ja-s. Mill Brit. India 
I. n. viii. 257 Their wailike instruments are rude, noisy 
and inartificial. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 326 
Nothing could be .. more inartificial and unnatural than 
its classification. i88a Farrar Early Chr. II. 153 In tlie 
style of Papias, so inartificial and inexact, it cannot be 
legarded as certain that this is his meaning. 

’i 3. Of an argument : Not according to the art 
of Logic ; not deduced by logical methods from 
accepted premisses, but derived from authority or 
testimony. Obs. 

1388 Fraunce Lawiers Log. 1. ii. 10 Ramus dividetb an 
argument into arti’ficiall and inaitificiall. 1639 Fuller 
Holy IVariu. xxvi. (1647) 157 The Legate used an inarti- 
ficiall argument drawn from the authority of his place. 
aj66^ J. Goodwin Filled iu. the Spirit (1867) 339 There 
being two kinds ofarguments or reasons, .whereby positions 
or tenets are wont to be pioved, artificial and inartificial ; 
by artificial, the meaning is, those that are levied and 
wrought out by the light and strength of the understanding 
from general principle*;; by inartificial, the testimony or 
consent of judgment amongst men about a matter. 1678 
CuDwortTH Intell. Syst. Pref. 38 The Scripture-Faith, is not 
a meer Believing of Historical! Things, and upon Inarti- 
ficiall Arguments, or Testimonies onely. 1723 HI Logic 
HI. ii. § 8 An artificial Argument is taken from the Nature 
and Circumstances of the Things ; . . An inartificial Argu- 
ment is the Testimony of another. 

4. Not assumed or put on; artless, unaffected, 
natural. (Of personal qualities, actions, etc. ; hence 
of persons.) 

1664-3 Evelyn Let. to Ld. GorneieryFeih., This excesse, 
which, .proceeds from the honest and inartificial gratitude 
of [etc.]. 1779 Mad. D'Arblay Diary Jan., A rather 

pretty, pale girl ; very young and inartificial. 1780 Burke 
Econ. Reform Wks. III. 249 Any inartificial expression of 
the people’s wishes. 1871 S. C. Hall Bk. Memories 383 
PIls [Hogg's] vanity was so inartificial as to be absolutely 
amusing. 

5. Without complexity or artifice ; not elaborately 
designed or worked out; plain, simple, straight- 
forward. 

1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xi. (1869) 46 The ‘ long room ' 
was but an exti-emely plain and inartificial temple. 1838-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. i. iv. § 23. 1 . 271 What is told in narra- 
tion, according to the ancient inartificial form of tragedy, is 
finely told. 1893 H. Walker 3 Cent. Scot. Lit. I. 173 T'he 
thought is without complexity, inartificial and, to a Large 
extent, common pioperty. 

Hence InartifioiaTity, inartificial character. 

1847 L. Hunt Alen, IVomen, Sf B. II. vi. 81 The defects, 
in want of character and probability.. and inartificiality of 
ordonnance. 

Inajjtificially (inilttifi'J'ali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 ,] In an inartificial manner ; without art or 
technical skill ; clumsily, unskilfully, inartistically; 
untechnically. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Ilfauour’dly done, Inconcinnately, 
Inartejicittlly. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph.^ ii. 44 He 
did it so inartificially . . that Arius thought he did not dis- 
tinguish the persons. 1774 White in Phil. Trans, LXV, 
273 Her rude nest, consisting of fine grasses and feathers,., 
very inartificially laid together. 1815 Simond Tour Gt. 
Brit. I. 3 Three small dishes dressed very inartificially. 
1831 Scott Monast. Introd., The incidents were inartin- 
ci.ally huddled together. 1884 Law Times Rep. I>. 234/1 
The word ‘ heirs ’ would have been used inartificially, 
because used in reference to a legacy of person.sl estate 
simply. 

b. In an artless or unaffected manner ; simply, 
artlessly. 

1823 New Monthly Alag. XVI. 300 The air. . w.as sweetly 
and inartificially sung. 

Inartistic (inarti'stik), a. [In-’^.] Not ar- 
tistic ; not in accordance with the principles of art. 

1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede 35 Inartistic figures crowding 
the canvass of life without adequate effect, i87S_Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 191 This book is a very dull and inaitistic 
peiformance. 

b. Having no appreciation for or love of art ; 
unskilled in art. 

187s Stedman Viet. Poets Iv. (1887) 134 An inartistic 
nature and a dull or commonplace mind. 

Inarti'Stical, a. [In- 3 .] Not artistical; 
= pTec. Hence InartisticaTity. 

0:1849 Pon M.ti-L. Damdson Wks. 1864 III. 226 Tlie 
rhythm lapses in the most inartistical manner. — Long- 
fdlcnu, Willis, etc. ibid. 348 The prevalence of this folly 
[speaking aside] detracts as much froin the acting merit of 
our drama generally, as any other inartistical ity. 1869 
Eng. Mech. 31 Dec. 390/1 Minute and. .inartistical notches. 

Inarti'stically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 
an inartistic manner ; without conformity to the 
rules of art ; without technical skill. 

1862 ‘ Shirley ’ iV?4?-« CrzV. viii. 348 The rude inscriptions 
on the tombs of these early Christians, . . inartistically scraped 
upon the stone. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 5 The 
externals of the scene, which, are briefly and inartistically 
described, soon disappear. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 
832/2 This last paragraph is rather inartistically drawn. 

Inasmuch (in«zniz;-tj'), adv, [orig. three 
words in as tnuck (in northern ME. in als mikel), 
subsequently sometimes written as two words, in 
asmuch, and now (esp, since t7th c.) as one.] 

I. In phrase Inasmtfch as. 


1. In so far as, to such a degree .as, in proportion 
as, .according as. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19396 Sua aglit all preistes mar and less, 
In als mikel .als in Jjft'm es. c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Sel. 
Wks. II. 206 pe popis lawes in pis mater ben litil worp but 
in.asmyche as pel ben gronndid of Goddis lawe or of resoun. 
1326 Tindale Alatt. XXV. 40 In as moche as [Ags. Gosp. 
swa lange swa ; Wvclif as long as] ye have done it vnto 
won of the leest of these my brethren ; ye have done it to 
me. 7577 Test, iz Patriarchs (i6ofi 124 In as much as his 
mind is bent unto righteousness, he putteth away naughti- 
ness. 1711 Fingall AfSS. in JothRep. Plist. AISS. Comm. 
App. V. 1 12 _Weare bound, inasmuch as it lyes in our power, 
to make satisfaction. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metaph. ii. 
(1859) 32 God is only God inasmuch as he is the Moral 
Governor of a Moral World. 

2. In that; in view of the fact that; seeing that; 
considering that ; on the ground or for the reason 
that ; since, because. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nuns Pr. T. 601, I haiie to yow, quod 
he, ydoon trespas In as muche \y.r. moche] as I maked yow 
aferd Wlian I yowhente. C14S0 Lonelicii G 7 -ail xWu. 461 
For In as Moche as God he was, he Ros A^en thorwgh his 
Owns Gras. 1345 Brinklow 3 b, Inasmoch as 

there is no powr but of God. 1337 N, T. (Genev.) Ep. *iij, 
Euery man might fynde him in him selfe : in asmuche as 
we are all sustained and conseiued by his vertue that 
dwelleth in vs. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1 . 193 He hath no iust 
cause to pleade against God ; in as much as the conscience 
of his owne deserts will stop his moutli. 1771 Wesley 
Serm. 1 . i. § 5 Inasmuch as ' he was delivered for our sins'. 
1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 476 The recitals In the 
indenture of assignment were false, inasmuch as there never 
was any indenture of mortgage. 1870 Dickens E. Drood 
iii, I am unable to reply that I am much the better for seeing 
you, Pussy, inasmuch as I see nothing of you. 

II. 3. Without as : In an equal or like degree, 
likewise. Obs, 

1727 Swift Circumcision E. Cnrll Wks. 1778 VII. 236 
The wisest man that ever was, and inasmuch the riche.st, 
beyond all peiadventure was a Jew. 

t Ina'sperate, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In - 2 -t- L. 
asperare to make rough or fierce, after exasperate : 
cf. Ital. inasperare (B'lorio), F. enasprir (Cotgr.), 
which may have seived as models.] To provoke 
to cruelty or bitteiness ; to exasperate, embitter. 

1399 Sandys Europie Spec. (1632) 242 Their doubt of 
farther inasperating the Turke in his Cruelty, <11639 
Wotton inReliq. (1685) 708 To sweeten the humours of that 
Family, not a little inaspirated by the Death of Alfonso. 

Inassi'milable, ir. rare. [In- 3 : so in mod. 
F.] Not assimilable, not capable of assimilation. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Le.x. 

Inassimila'tion. rare. [In- 3.] Non-assi- 
milation ; failure to assimilate (food). 

1885 Alien, fy NenroL Vl. 541 It Ls one of the frequent 
occurrences in inassimilation that the organism is not 
uniformly well nourished. 

Inassuageablo (inasw^‘-d. 5 ab’l), a. [f. In- a 
■kassvageahle, f. Assuage,] That cannot be as- 
suaged or allayed. 

1887 G. Gissino Thyrsa II. viii. 153 To bear the torture 
of an inassuageable desire. 

t InassuTance. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] "Want 
of assurance, uncertainty. 

1614 Jackson Creed In. Pref. a va, Their inassurance of 
life eternall. 1673 Earl of Essf.x Lett. (1770) 21 Not from 
a^. .unkindnesb or inassurance I have of his friendship. 

inate, obs. form of Innate. 

Inattaxkable, c. rare. [In- 3.] Not attack- 
able ; that cannot be attacked ; unassailable. 

1832 Fraser’s Mag. III. 234 The most precious, the most 
inattackable part of the existing system. 

Inattention (inate-njsn). [In- 3 : perh. a. F. 
inattention (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).J Want of at- 
tention ; failure to attend, take heed, or fix the 
mind attentively upon any matter ; want of obser- 
vant care or notice ; hcedlessness, negligence. 

1710 Tailor No. 187 T 6 The univeisal Indolence and 
Inattention among us to Things that concern the Publick. 
1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. (1813) 1 . i. 30 This was not 
owing to the inattention of our princes. 1793 Beddoes 
Calculus etc. 272^ He was totally misled by some inatten- 
tion in conducting his processes. 1839-40 W. Irving 
Wolfert’s R. (1855) 61, I recollected her inattention to my 
discourse of the preceding morning. 

b. Want of courteous personal attention, 

c 179a Haylev T.,et. to Cowper (in Sotheby's Catal. July 
1887), Damped by a little blank gloomy inattention from 
our ^eat Friend. 1794 S. Williajls Vermont 183 From 
the beardless countenance, and inattention of the Indian to 
the female. 

Inattentive (inatemtiv), a. [In- 3 ; cf. F. in- 
attcjitif in Diet. Acad.).'\ Not attentive; not 
fixing or applying the mind steadily ; not heedful 
or observant ; negligent. 

1741 Watts Improv. Mind l_ xv. § 6 If we indulge the 
frequent rise and roving of passions, we shall thereby pro- 
em e an unsteady and inattentive^ habit of mind. 1777 
Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv. iii, She vvill find I have not been 
inattentive to her interest while living. 1784 Cowper Task 
VI. 120 All iu sight of inattentive man. 1838 LvTtON Alice ^ 
13 Or else Evelyn was peculiarly inattentive. 

b. Not rendering personal attentions; neglectful. 

1793 Burke Corr, IV, 320, I hope you will not think me 
inattentive to you. 

Inattentively (inatcntivli), adv. [f. prec, 
-LY 2.J In an inattentive manner; without pay- 
ing attention or giving clue heed ; negligently. 
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IN ATTENTIVENESS. 

1748 Butler Serin. Wks. 1S74 11 . 308 _A kincl_ of pve- 
iudice, to which perhaps most of us . . may inattentively be 
liable. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pope Wks. IV. 41 Be- 
haviour, inattentively deficient in respect. 1839 Hallaji 
Hist. Lit. II. II. V. § 12 note,_ Corniani, and all the rest, must 
have read her very inattentively. 

Inattentiveness (inate-ntiyues). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The quality or condition of beinjr in- 
attentive ; want of attentiveness. 

1754 Richardson Graiiefisoit (17S1) VI. Ivl. 369 That in- 
attentiveness to his own figuie and appearance, which 
demonstrate the truly fine gentleman. 1785 Pa lev H/or. 
Philos. V. V. (1830) 286 [The second inconvenience of a 
liturgy is] that the perpetual repetition of the same form of 
words produces weariness and inattentiveness in the con- 
gregation. 1884 J. Parker Apost. Life III. 12 It hears 
tones that have not uttered themselves to inattentiveness. 

Inauda'City. Obs. rare. [f. L. inandax not 
daring, timoious : ef.a2idadiyd\ Lack of boldness 
or resolution, timidity. 

1S94 CoNSTAiiLC Diana vii. x, Such punie thoughts .. 
whose" inaudacitie dares hut h.T.se conceite. 

Inaudibility (ingdibi'liti). [f. next -t- -ity.] 
The quality or condition of being inaudible ; in- 
capability of being heard. 

1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old^ New Schoolnt., A whisper 
teases you by its provoking inaudibility. 1867 Tvndali. 
Sound vii. (1873) 272 The steamer was immediately turned 
and urged back to our last position of inaudibility. 1870 
Daily Hews 17 Feb., The female witnesses were, with one 
e-xception, indistinct almost to inaudibility. 

Inaudible (ing'dib’l), a. [ad. L. imudihil-is, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -1- atidibilis Audible ; cf. It. inandibile 
(Florio, 1598).] Not audible; not capable of 
being heard ; imperceptible to the ear. 

i6or Shaks. Alls Well v. iii. 41 Th' inaudible, and noise- 
lesse foot of time. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 122 As the Bullet 
moueth so swift, that it is Inuisible, so the same Swiftnesse 
of Motion maketh it Inaudible, n 1770 C. Smart Ode 
St. Cecilia I, Ye, that inform the tuneful spheres, Inaudible 
to mortal ears. 187s Jowctt Plato (ed. 2) I. 129 An echo 
ill the room which rendered his words inaudible. 

luaudibly (ing-dibli), adv. [f. prec. -t- -LV 3 .] 
In an inaudible manner, so as not to be heard. 

1798 WoRDSw. P. Bell in. li, He Sets down his hoofs iu- 
audibly, a 1822 Shelley Summer Even, 24 Its awful hush 
is felt tnaudibly. 

t Inaudi‘te5 a. Obs. rare “ L [a. F. inaudite 
(Rabelais), acl. L. inaudJt-us unheard, f. in- 
(In-3 ).] Unheard of. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais (1737) V. 229 Your placid Life, 
here inaudite before, Repletes the Town of Lugduii. 

Inaugur (ing'gw), Also -ure. 

[a. F. inaugtire-r ( 14 th c. in Littre), or ad. L. in- 
augtirdre to Inaugdeate.] 

1 1. trans. !=Inaugueai'E v . i ; also fg. Obs. 

(2 1555 Latimer (Webster 1864), Inaugured and created 
king. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas, I. 32 [He] is worthy to be 
inaugured with a laurel crown of follie. 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gt. Brit. IX. xxtv. | 41. 1142 Shan, then chosen, proclaimed, 
and inaugured O’Neale, by an old shoo cast ouer his head, 
seized vponhis Fathers inheritance. l53IHEYWOODZ.Cl«^fo«'^ 
Jus Hon, 273 To inaugure you, in your Praetorlum seate. 
1644 H. Leslie Serm, Bless. Judah 25 Howsoever the King 
be sometimes chosen by them, and alwayes inaugured by 
them. 1706 Hearne Collect, s Feb. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 17^ Then 
3 shall beat 5, be inaugur’d in Spain. 

2. =lNAUaOBATE W. 5. 

1890 ‘Annie Thomas' Oa ihe Children II. x. 166 The 
opportunity of inaugurtng the half-clays of cessation fiom 
commercial cark and care was welcomed gladly. 

Inaugural (ing-giural), a. {sb.) [a. F. inan- 
gnral (17th c. in Hatz.-Dann,), f. inaugurer to 
INAUGTJBATE, after L. angurdlisd\ Of or pertaining 
to inauguration ; forming part of the ceremony of 
inauguration or of the formal commencement of 
any course or career. 

1689 in Somers Tracts II, 332 Instances of auspicious 
inaugural Medals. 1708 Hearne Collect. 12 May (O. H. S.) 
11 . 108 Mr, Thwaites Greek Professor made his Inau- 
gural Speech. 1805 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) lY. 34 
The satisfaction you express with the last inaugural 
address. 1841 Arnold Let. in Stanley Li/e (1844) 11 . x. 
300 My Inaugural Lecture was so kindly received that it 
give.s me great hopes of being able to do something. 1897 
(see Inauguration 4]. 1898 A. W. W. Dale Life ^R. IV. 
Dale xii. 269 The inaugural meeting was attended by men 
of all parties. 

B. as sh. An immgural speech or address. U.S. 
i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer. s. v., ‘ Have you read the 
President’s inaugural?’ 1871 S. N. Randolth Dom. Life 
T. Jefferson 2S9 He went in to deliver his inaugural. 1884 
Century Mag. XXVIII, 504 A few days before one of his 
inaugurals. 

tlnau'guirate,7>i5^.a. Obs, Also 6 -at. [ad, 
L. inmgurdt-us, pa. pple. of inaugurdre : see 
next.] Inaugurated, ceremoniously or formally in- 
stalled into office ; see next, x. (Const. s.sjia./ple.) 

1600 Holland Livyxxvu. xxxvi. 655 Dolabella was in- 
augurat or installed king of the sacrifices. 1644 Hammond 
Serin. Chrisi's Resnrr. Wks. 1683 IV. 529 The new state, 
to which Christ was inaugurate at his resurrection. i68i 
W. Robertson Phrased. Gen. (1693) 533 That the consuls 
might he made and inaugurate. 

luangurate (ing-giurtfit), V. [f. L. imitgterdl-, 
ppl. stem of inojigurare to take omens from the 
flight of birds, to consecrate or install after taking 
such omens or auguries, f. in- (In- 2 ) + augnrdre 
to take auguries: see AuGUB sb. and vi] 
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1 , Irnns. To admit or induct (a person) lo itn I 
office or dignity by a formal ceremony ; to conse- 1 
crate, install, invest. Also with complement. j 
1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. l.xxAii, (161?) 344 More to 
their proper Elements inauguiated none, Than shee to hers 
by-passed, he to his possess&l Throne. 1612 Drayton 
Polyolb, xvii. 260 The seat on which her Kings inaugu- 
rated were. 1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 261 
They behoved to be doctorated ere they weie inaugiiratetl 
In'shops. 1708 OcKLEV .Saracens (1648) 3S7 Vezid . . was in- 
augurated Caliph on the new moon of the month Rejeh. 
1786 Burn.s Lei. to J. Kennedy Aug., I h.ave . . made my 
public appearance, and am .solemnly inaugurated into the 
numerous class. 1825 Macaulay Ai.?., A/rV/ov (rSsr) I. 2.’ 
When Cromwell was inaugurated in Westminster I lall. 
f 2 . To invest (a thing) witli a sacred or sup- , 
posed s.acre(l character, etc. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 136 The in.augurated 
Statues . . being set up by skilfull cnchaunters in . . the ] 
temple, or else secretly digged in the ground, were thought 1 
to apiiease . . the Gods, and to protect the Country. Ibid. | 
137 The inaugurated statue.s, which now .ad.ay.s..are called j 
Talisman. | 

3 . To make auspicious or of good augury; lo | 
confer solemnity or sanctity upon ; to sanctify, I 
consecrate, rare. 

/11639 WoTTON Life Die. Bnclehin. in Reliq. {165^) 70 
Tiiose beginnings of years weie very propitious unto hini, 
as if Kings did chuse remarkable dayes to inaugurate their 
favours, that they may appeare acts as well of the Times, as 
of the Will. 1847 R. W. Hamilton Disq. Sabbath i. (184B) 

7 And now succeeds the Sabbath which inaugurates all these 
accomplishments, .. as it perfects, illustrates, and glorifies 
the wondrous Hebdoinade. 

4 . ‘To begin with good omens’ (J,); to begin 
(a course of action, period of time, etc., csp. of an 
important character) with some formal ceremony 
or notable act ; to commence, enter upon ; to in- 
troduce, usher in ; to initiate. (Sometimes merely 
grandiose for ‘ begin ’.) 

175s Johnson, To Inaugurate, .. io begin with good 
omens, to begin. 1851 Gallemga Italy i. 22 The revolution 
was to be inaugurated without a single deed of violence to 
any Italian. <i 1861 Mrs. Browning Morn, at Sea 

V, And sky and heaven made mighty room To inaugurate 
the vision. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 428 He would 
certainly have inaugurated a new era on the East Coast of 
Africa, 1876 Grant Burgh Sck. Scotl. 11. v. 159 The daily 
work of the school was inaugurated and generally con- 
cluded . .with the ceremony of engaging publicly in prayer. 

5 . To initiate the public use of, introduce into 
public use by a formal opening ceremony (a st.'itue, 
fountain, building, etc.). 

[1838 Arnold Hist. Rome I. xiii, 237 The augurs were to 
attend in order to inaugurate the ground where the soldiei.s 
were to meet.] 1852 Ld. Cockbuun Jrnl. (1B74) II. 282 On 
the instant, Steell’s equestrian Statue of the Duke of 
Wellington was inaugurated, as it is now the fashion to call 
such proceedings. 1861 Seii. Rev. 22 June 630 Then, why 
is everything ‘inaugurated’? It is silly enough to talk 
about the ‘inauguration’ of a new statue; but we have 
quite got beyond that. 

^ Erroneously explained in early Diets. 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Inaugurate, to aske 
counsel! of soothsayers. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Inaugur- 
ate . . to ask counsel of the Augures what shall follow, to 
dedicate to soothsaying. 

InaugTiration (inggiur£‘'-j3n), [ad. L. tmtt- 
gm-dtidn-em consecration or instalment under good 
auspices or omens, n. of action from inatigurdrc : 
cf. F. inangiiratiqn (yocion), (i4lh c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of inaugurating ; formal in- 
duction, institution, or ushering in, with auspicious 
ceremonies. 

1 . Formal or ceremonial induction to an office or 
dignity ; consecration, investiture, installation. 

1360 in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots App. 
(1824) 59 Our Soveraue Lordis coronatioun and inaugura- 
tioun in his kingdom was ratyfeit and found gude. *373-85 
Abp. Sandys Semi. (Parker Soc.) 56 Eusebius .. was ap- 
pointed to celebrate with a sermon the inauguration of Con- 
stantinus the emperor. 1627 in Crt. 4- Times Chas. I (1848) 
I. 214 Dr.- Hargrave’s sermon at the King’s Anniversary 
Inauguration, March 27. 173* J. Gill Trinity vii. 143 The 
Father’s solemn inauguration of him into his kingly office. 
1789 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) Vll. 44 The day . . of the 
inauguration of the President, which completed the organi- 
zation of the Constitution. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 121 
The_ inauguration of the professors of the university of 
Lexington occasioned much stir to-day. 1861 Mill Auto, 
biog. IV. (1874) 123, I have always dated from these con- 
versations my own real inauguration as an original and 
independent thinker. 

2 . The formal or definite commencement or in- 
troduction of a course of action, an important era 
or period of time, etc. 

1836 Froude Hist. Eng. 1 . 292 To the one it was the 
advent of Antichrist, to the other the inauguration of the 
millennium. 18^2 Yeats Growth Comm. 219 It tvas the in- 
auguration of privateering. 

3 . The formal introduction of something into 
public use with appropriate ceremonies, as the 
opening of a building or park, the unveiling of a 
statue, fountain, etc. 

iMi [see Inaugurate v, 5]. x8<5 Pall Mall G. 31 Aug, 
lo/i Another ludicrous perversion of a word of Latin origin 
IS the popular use of the word ‘ inauguration’ as applied to 
tlm uncovering of a statue or a monument. 

4 . aitrib, usually in sense i : =Inaugdrai,. 

1686 Wood Life S Feb. ( 0 . H. S.) III. 179 King’s in- 


IlTAUSPICIOtTS. 

augiiratlon nay kept tery ^nleinnly at Oxford. 174* Mm- 
DLHION Ckeio 1 . vi. 425 Cicero was invited to the iiuugurii. 
tion feast. *772 Foote A'abob in. Wks. 1799 II. 314 An 
inauguration-speech is icqiiired. 1897 Daily Lews 5 Alai. 
8/3 The inauguration e.xcrcises took plui 0 to-<lay , . Mr. 
McKinley delivered his inaugural .addiess in the uperi aii 
in front of tlie Capitol. 

^ Erroneously explained : cl. Ix.M'tu’lt.'v'l'R w. 

1658 Phillips, liiaiigurntifii,:w asking counsel nfAngtiii". 
or Soothsayers. 

Inaugurative (iny*giur/tiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Inauguhate 7 '. + -ivn.J Having the function ol 
inaugurating ; inaugural. 

1853 Miss SiirpUAno Ch. Amhester 1 . 317 TTie niotluT- 
sickness tliat is the very tvehle.strinK of hunulity to nniiiy 
.a hero in his inaugnr.-uive e.vile, 1883 Illnsti, Land. AVns 
21 M.ar. 292 She gave an inaugurntive dinner. 

IliaUgftirator(in(rgifir<:'taJ). [agent-noim from 
L. ma-itpirdre to Inauoi'h.atI'’.] One who in.au- 
giirates ; an introducer, initiator. 

a 1834 CoLCulDGC cited by Worcester. X851 J. M artinfaii 
S/iid. C/ir. (1858)289 They have assumed . .that its agents 
and inaugurators must have been fullycogni/ant ofits whole 
scope and content.^, 1861 Hucmi s Tom Brown at O.xf. i. 
(1889) 4 The in.TUgnrators of these chtuiges hail passed away. 
1877 Symonds A’ (’««/«. Italy, Fine Wt/j-7oThcinaugurator 
of the humanistic impulse of the fifteenth century. 

t Inau’gfuratory, sb. Ohs. [f. L. inaugurdt- 
(sce Inaugubatb v.) -y -OKY ; cf. laboratory, obser- 
vatory^ A place for the ceremony of inauguration. 

1663 J. 'Hv.waStone-IlengixTeyi 120 His whole Endeavour 
hath been to make our Aiitiquity designed foi an In- 
auguratory of Prince.s. /bid. 174 Homage was p.iid . , not 
in a stony Inauguratory, hut on an Hill. 
Inauguratoi^ (inp-giureftori), a. [f. as prec. 

H- -OBY.J Pertaining to inauguration ; - Inau- 
gural. 

1775 JoiiN.soN Jonrn. Jl'est. /si,, St. Andre'.v.s, An in- 
auguratory .speecl) by the present chancellor. J779-81 — 
L. P., Dryden Wks. III. 390 Inauguratory gratulations. 
1865 Groti: Plato I. v. 178 .Y .sort of., inauguratory com- 
position for the opening of his .school. 

t Inau’gurer. Obs, rars. [f. InauCiUB-i- -EU k] 
One who inaugurates a person to an office. 

1636 W, Scot Apol. A'hri-. (1846) 40 Commission was given 
to try the Chapter and the Inaugureis. 1603 J. Sack The 
Article Wks. 1844 I. afii The ordainers and inaugurers of 
the said Archbishop. 

t InaU’gurize, v. Obs. rart — ^. [f, 

Augukize.] iratis. To inaugurate. 

1611 Cotgr., /navgnrS, inanguri/cd, conseemted, dedi- 
cated. 

Inaunter, var. ExAUiiTEB, in ca5c (tbat). Obs. 
1551 R. Robinson tr. More's Utopia 1, (Arb.) 57 That 
therefore the Skottes muste he . . re.adie at .all occ.asions, in 
aunters the Englishmen shoulde sturre neuer so lytle. 1589 
PuTTENiiAM Eng. Poesie ni. xiiili], (Arb.) *34 For your 
foote amphibrndtus J . ye haue these wordes auu many like 
to these ‘resisted, dellghtffdl, reprisall, Inaflnter, en.-iinlll’. 

Inaurate (ingT-^'t), a. pare. [ad. L. inaurut- 
jts gilded, pa. pple. of inatirdi-e, f. in- (iR- ^) -h 
aurdre to gild,] a. Gilded, covered with. gold, 
b. Entom. Applied to parts having a metallic lustre. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entoinol.lV . 2B4 Inaiirate . stria; 
or other impressed p.arts have a metallic splendour. 1B55 
Mayne Expos. Lex.. Inauratus . . applied to pills which it 
was formerly usual to gild in order to prevent their taste 
being perceived in swallowing ; inaurate. 
tlnan'rate, 1>- Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem ofL. 
inazirdre to gild : see prec.] hmts. To gild, 

1623 CocKERAM It, To Gild with golde, inaurate. 

I-Ience f Inau’rated ppl. a. Ohs. =Inauhate a . ; 
t Xna-ura'tioa, gilding. 

1623 CocKERAM, Inaurated, gifted, or couered with gold, 
1706 Phillips, Inanraiion (among Apothecaries), a gilding 
or covering of Pills, . . etc. with Leaf-Gold, *727 Arbuth not 
Coins (J.), The Romans had the art of gilding . . but some 
sort of their inauration, or gilding, must have been much 
dearer than ours. 

Inau’reole, zt. 7ionce-wd. [f.lN-^^-i- A ureole r^.] 
trans. To surround with or as with an aureole. 

*807 F. Thompson Hesti Poems 5 [Light] Did inaurcole 
All her lovely body round. 

t InaU'Spicate, a, Obs. [ad. L. inattspiedt-vs 
at which no auspices were taken, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- 
auspicatus ^ consecrated by auguries, started with 
good auspices : see Auspicate.] Ill-omened, in- 
auspicious. 

1632 Vicars tr. Virgil s rEncidw [Lat 1 . 635] (N.) With 
roe coma burn these ships inauspicate ; For 1 Cassandra's 
ghost in sleep saw late. 1646 Buck Rich, /// 43 Though 
bore an inauspicate face, it proved of a friendly event. 
1668 R. Steele Husbandin, Calling vii. [1672) 170 The 
raven . . is an unclean creature . . an inauspicate creature. 
So +Inau’splcated///. a. Obs. rare~°. 

^23 CocKERAM II, Vnluckily done, inauspicated. 

Inauspicious (in^spi-Jas), a, [f. In- 3 AUS- 
PICIOUS.] Not auspicious, not of good omen ; of 
unfavourable presage, foreboding evil ; ill-omened, 
unlucky, unfortunate, 

1392 Shaks. Rom. Jul. v. iii. iii O here Will I. .shake 
the yioke of inauspicious starres From, this world-wearied 
" Naunton Fragni. Reg. (Arb.) 19 It was an 

unqhrmyand inauspitiqus war._ 1638 Cowlev Love's Kiddle 
v. 1, On that Trees Top aa inauspicious Crow Foretold 
some ill to happen. *7x1 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. i. 
§ I. 192 , 1 begin this inauspicious Work, which my ill Stars 
and you have assign’d tne. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xxiv. 
(1869)1. 695 The appearances of the victims threatened the 
most inau.spicious events. 1828 D’Israeli Chas. /, 11 , ii. 
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55 Many iiiauipicious rumours were bruited among the 
people. 1856 K.\nl a rci. Expl. 1 1 . App. ii. 310 A tardy and 
uiauspicioub bcason. 

Inattspi-ciously, adv. [f. prec. + -ly-,] 
In an inauspicious manner ; with presage of evil. 

1684 'LT. Ag,>‘ippcCs V<i)i. Arts Iwii. aig Unle.ss he know 
how to Govern hi.s own House and Family, [he] is veiy 
inauspiciously prefer’d. 1797 Bukku liegic. Peace iii. Wks. 
VIII. '.;03 What had been so inauspiciously begun and so 
feebly carried on. 1884 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct. 4/4 [The 
Session] has coinnienced not inauspiciously. 

Xnauspi'ciousness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inauspicious ; unluckiness. 

165* Gaucc Magiuiroin, 130 The pi opitiousness of the 
fortunate, and inauspiciousness of the unfortunate, st.ars. 
(ii693_UitQUHART Rabelais III. xx.xiii. 377 The dismal in- 
auspiciousness of the Holy Days. 1727 in Dailey vol. II. 
Hence in Todd and mod. Diets. 

Inautlieiltic (inpjie’ntik), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
INot authentic. Hence Inanthenti'city, inau- 
thentic character. 


i86o_Mhs._BjiowniKg May (1897) II. 384 The serious 
intention, hid in those mummy wrappings, is not inauthentic. 
1883 (?• Vfew. July 165 Their precariousness and inauthen- 
tieijy. *883 H. M. Kennedy tr. Ten Brink's E. E. Lit, 389 
Evidence of the inauthenticity of Asset’s Li/e of Alfred. 

Znanthoritative (inpjip'ritij’tiv), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not authoritative ; having no authority. Hence 
Inauthoritativeness. 

Gauden Tears Ch. 53 Ignorance and impudence, 
inability and_ iiiauthorita_tivene.ss- contend which shall he 
greatest. Ibid. 281 As if all we had clone . . had been 
irregular, confu.sed, inauthoritative. *774 T. Jefferson 
Autobio^. App.jWks. 1859 !• ^32 An act of Parliament had 
been passed . . against which act the Americans had pro- 
tested, as inauthoritative. 1839 New Monthly Mag. LVI. 
275 The only attempt at a connected Life., is. .anonymous, 
and inauthoritative. 1888 Nature^ 8 Mar. 442/2 Far-reaching 
interests will not excuse inauthoritativeness [in statements]. 

t Znavai'lable, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Of no avail ; 
unavailing. 

1650 IIuiniCRT A’/flAVirwim/ffy 204 All the means In the 
world arc jnavaileahle. i68i Fi.avcl Mcih'. Grace i. 8 
Without this [personal application of Christ to us by the 
Spirit] all is inavailable and inefTectual to our salvation. 
InaveTtiblet t'ctre. [In- 3.] Not averti- 
ble ; that cannot be averted. 

i88s Gos.se Fr. Shaks, to FojpCt A javelin, ponderous, 
inaverttble, lethal. 

t Inavoi’dable, a. Obs. [In- 3.] That can- 
not be avoided; unavoidable, inevitable. Hence 
t luavoi'dahleuesB ; f Inayoi-dably adv. 

X640 Br. Reynolds Passions .v.wii. 274 By reason of the 
Neerenesse and Inavoydablenesse of the Evill, 1670-98 
Lassels Foy. Italy II. igg These waters afford innumerable 
and inavoidable wetting places. 1674 R. Godfrey Inj. <$• 
Ab. Physic 122 Had she not been strong enough for both 
the Disease and the Remedy, Death had inavoidably fol- 
lowed. 

t Inawe, enawe (ing-, engO> 

[f. In- 2 (En-) -1- Awe lyaiis. To put in awe or 
fear ; to awe, overawe. 

1642 Sir W. Brcketon Let. to Cmimell in s-3,tli Rej>. 
Hist. MSS. Comm. App. i. 45 It would seem they [the 
Commissioners of Array] intend to enawe or expel qur best 
ministers. 1645 — Let, to Lenthall ibid, 317 Unless it be so 
that Sir Francis Ganmll and Sir Richard Grosvenor.. do 
enslave and inaw them hereunto.^ 1645-6 Ibid. 336 Many 
of the citizens [of Chester] remain still so enthralled and 
cnawed as that they dare not oppose nor resist. 
I-nayled, ME. pa. pple. of Nail v, 
flna’zure, v. Obs. var. enaztire : see En- 2. 
1611 Florio, Inassurrare, to inazure, to inblew. 
flnbalme, -bau(l)me, obs. ff. EiiBALir v. 

161X Floiiio, Imhalsavtnre, to inbalme. 

In banco ; see Banco sb. 

Inbardge, variant of Imbaegb v. 

't' Inbark, obs. form of Embark v. 
i6ia Sylvester Lacrymse Lacr, I'ji) Wee Humbled 
Mourners may be Heav’niy Markt, In Mercies Vessell to 
be All inbarkt. 

Inbarn, variant of Imbarn v. 
flnbassat, -et, Inbassitour, obs. forms of 
Ejibassade or Embassiatb, Ambassadoe. 

c 1450 St. Cuthhert (Surtees) 7913 pe kyng made hym an 
Inbassitour. 146* Pastoti Lett, No. 458 II* no The Erleb 
of Warrewyk, of Essex, .and other go in to Scotland of in- 


bassat. , . , , , . , 

II Inbat, var. Embat (Turkish), northerly wind. 
X77S R. Chandler Trav.AsiaM. (1825) I. 70 The apart- 
ments are in the upper story .. open to the sea and the 
refreshing inbat. , 

Inbatail, -batell, -battel, obs. ff. Embattle v.^ 


Inbathe, obs. form of Embathe. 

+ Inbay, obs. form of Embay 

a. 1608 Sir F. Verb Comm. (1657) 36 The ordinary and ready 
way to the town lay on that bide low and iubayd to the foot 
of the hilly downs. 

Inbealch : see Inbelch v. 

I'U-beaimixiff , sb. [f. In adv, 1 1 c + Beam- 
ing vbl. ji.] A beaming or shining in ; illumina- 


tion, irradiation. 

i 66 a J. Chandler Fau Helmont's Oriat. 290 Indeed, that 
is propel to the soul, liy a singular radiation or iri«beaniing. 
1663-70 Sooth Seyut, (1717), ^Y* “93 Boastings of new 
Lights, Inbeamings, and Inspirations. 

Z'nbeairinff, ppl- a, Sc, [f. In adv. 1 1 a -t- 
beanng, pres. pple. of Bear v. (branch HI)-] 
Intiusive, officious, meddlesome. 


iriSao Sir P. Spelts xv. in Child Ballads in. Iviii. (1885) 
28/ 1 Then out it speaks an auld skipper, An inbeariiig dog 
was hee. z8o8-8o J.ymieson, Inbcaring^ officious, prone to 
embrace every opportunity of ingratiating one’s self, espe- 
cially by intermeddling in the affairs of others. 

t Inbea’t, v. Obs. [f. In- 1 + Beat v.] trans. 
To beat in, drive in by beating. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Ilnsb. vi. 183 Then with a barre inhete 
hit, batte hit ofte. And playne hit rough. 1610 Holland 
Camden’s Brit, i, 319 The sandes and beach which the sea 
doth inbeate into the haven. 

Xn-being, inheing (i-nbJdg). [f. In adv. n c 
+ Being vbl. i/;.] 

1. The fact of being in ; existence in something 
else ; inherence, indwelling, immanence. 

X617 Dayrl’ll On the Church 81 Were it not extreme 
folly. .because of this manner of enteiance, to deny the in- 
being of the aforesaid men in the house? 1654 Warren 
Unbelievers 107 ’Tis such an union and in-being in Christ. 
1776 J. Neill 23 AVrw. 88 Believing, .[consists] in such a 
reception of them as gives them a real subsistence and in- 
being in the Soul. 1834 J. Brown Lett. Sanctific. v. 29s 
Must not that be pleasant which is, if I may use the expres- 
sion, a mutual inbeing in God ? 

2. Inward or essential nature ; that whicli a thing 
is in itself. 

x66i W. Annand Panem Quoiid. 9 God giving Lawes for 
the inbeing of the National Church which he was then in- 
stituting. 1869 Ruskin Q. of Air § 135 Men get to know 
not only their income, but their inbeing — to know them- 
selves, .what is in them, and what may be got out of them. 
1 3. An indwelling being ; applied to the ‘ per- 
sons ’ of the Trinity. Obs. 

1587 Golding He Mornay v. (1617) 53 In the same most 
single essence are three Persons or In-beings, a 1643 
Suckling .-dfc, Relig. 115 This cannot be done, but by one 
of the three Inbeings, which is the word they use to expresse 
the Trinity by, 

t XnbeTch, V. Obs. rare, [f. In- 1 + Belch v.} 
trans. To ‘ belch’ or vomit in ; to cast in. 

1610 Hollano Caiudeu's Brit. i. 341 The Ocean.. is now 
so farre excluded by reason of sandj- residence iubealched 
with the tides. 

X'nheinding, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 1 1 c + Bend- 
ing vbl. sb.^ A bending or curving inwards. 

x88i Mivart Cat 221 For the lining of tlie lungs is but, as 
it were, a very deep and comple.x inbending and infolding 
of the body’s external surface. 

X’n'betnding', ppl. a. [f. In adv. n a -k Bend- 
ing///. a.] That bends or curves inwards. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb, xxv. 7 'I'o diuide Low Holland 
from the High, which on their Easterne side Th’ in bending 
Ocean holds from the Norfolcan lands. 

I’nbeJUt,///. a. [f. In adv. ii b + Bent ppl. a.] 
Bent or curved inwards ; turned or directed inwards. 

a 1586 Sidney Asir, Stella xciv, So darke. . that inbent 
eyes Can scarce discerne the shape of mine owne paine. 
1623 Lisle /Elfric on O. ^ N. Test. Ded. , Hauing thus 
with inbent heau’n begunne. See how this bulked world 
vnto thee howes. 1625 — Hit Bartas, Noe i5i_ It is con- 
cave and convex, which is as much as to say inbent and 
out-hent. x88g Gcol. frnl. XLV. 1. 152, I can distinguish 
no regular markings on the inbent surfaces of the radtals 
between the spines. 

Xn-between. [subst. or attrib, use of phr. in 
between (In adv, + Between prep, or adv.')d\ a. 
quasi-J<^. (n) An interval ; {IP) A person who inter- 
venes. b. quasi-ai^'. Placed between. 

181S Jane Austen Emma i. iii, Busy., talking and listen- 
ing, and forming all these schemes in the in-betweens. 1815 
Zcltica I, 393 He’s fallen in love with Lady Naglefoit, 
because she’s an in-between. X898 VVestm. Gas, 22 Sept. 
3/2 White or pale-coloured silk, with an in-between layer of 
chiffon. 

tinbi'll, V. Obs. [f. In- 2 -H Bill 4'/'. 3 : cf. also 
Bill ».3] trans. To enter in a ‘ bill ’ or list. 

x46x Paston Lett. No. 391 II. 13 John Jeney enformed 
me. .ye ar inbylled to be made knygth at this Coronacion. 

In-bland, adv. phr. Obs. See Bland sb.^ 
Inblement, obs. form of Emblement. 

+ Inblrnd, var. of Emblind v. Obs, trans., to 
produce blindness in ; to blind, 

1515 Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) Civb/2 Such rusty 
meates inblindeth so our btayne, That of our favour the 
muses have disdayne. 

t Xnblow, V. Obs. [OE. inbld-wan, f. In-I-p 
Blow V., tr. L. injlare, inspirdre. See also En- 
BLOW.] trans. To blow or breathe into : a. to 
inflate, puff up ; b. to inspire (also in bad sense). 
ITence t luhlown ppl. a. 

Ricshw. Cosp. John xx. 22 In-bleow on bine & cvvseS 
him on-foa 3 3 one haijjan gast. 1042 Charter in Land- 
Charters (Earle) 242 gif aenig ho”"® uppahoFen & in- 
blawen on ka oferhyda ksere gesettredan deofles lare, 1382 
Wyclif I Cor. iv. 6 Oon a^ens anothir be inblowyn with 
pride. Ibid. viii. r Sokely science \ gloss or kunnynge] 
inblowik wik pride]: charite edifieth. xS^SCudworth 

Iiitell. Syst. i. iii. § 29. 134 Bewitched enthusiasts . . acted 
by a dark, narrow, and captivated principle of life, and (to 
use their own language) ‘ in-blown ’ by it. 1678 H. More 
Posiscr. GlanvilVs Sadducismus (1681) 48 Whether the in- 
spired Scripture, or these inblown Buffoons, puffed up with 
nothing but ignorance. .are to be believed. 

Obs.rare-^. [In- 2.] trans. Ho 

colour blue. 

1611 Florio, Inazzurrare, to iuazure, to inblew.^ 

Inboard (i’nb6®id), adv,, prep., and adj. Naiit. 
[Properly a phrase, In prep, + Board jA V : cf. 
on board, etc. For form and sense cf. inland.^ 


A. adv. Witliin the sides of a ship or vessel ; 
also, towards the centre of the vessel. Also transf. 

1853 Kane Griunell Exp.xi. (1856) 83 It passes inboard 
through a block. 1863 Sat. Rev. 437 At everj' successive 
collision the eager spectators on paddle-boxes and other 
elevated standing-points were in danger of being knocked 
off. Luckily, those who wem upset managed to fall inboard. 
1894 Times 27 Mar. ii Each leaf [of the Tower bridge] ovei‘- 
hangs the water iooft._ The shaft or pivot on which the leaf 
hinges is placed 13ft. sin. inboard, and beyond this the short 
arm of the leaf extends 4gft. din. 1897 Kn-LiNG Seven Seas, 
Anchor Song, Up, well up the fluke of her, and inboaid 
haul ! 

B. prep. Inside, within (a vessel). Cf. Aboard 
B, Board sb. 14 b. 

1864 Atkinson Stanton Grange 2 A jerked pebble fell in- 
board the fractious vessel. 

C. adj. Situated within or towards the centre of 
the vessel ; interior ; in quot. 1 8q8 said of a ‘ sea ’ 
that has washed inboard. 

eiBso Rudini. Navt'g. (Weale) 126 Inboard, within the 
ship, as the inboard works, &c. 1876 C. H. Davis Polaris 

Exp. i. 29 New bulkheads and inboard works. 1898 £/ncAw. 
Mag. Sept. 377 This inboard sea gurgled gently. 

t InbO'dy, obs. var. of Embody v. 

iSgS Drayton Leg. iii. 47 Whilst here my Soule inbodyed 
did abide. 16x1 Florio, Incorporare, to incorporate, to 
iiibodie. 

t InboTd, var. of Embold v. Obs., to embolden. 
ai^zo Barclay ftigurih (Pynson, ed. 2) 78 Whan he had 
assembled and inbolded with his words these fresshe fotemeii. 

’t“ XubO'lt, V, Obs. Also imbolt, [f. In- i + 
Bolt v."] trans. To bolt in, fasten in with bolts. 

1632 Lithgow Trail, x. 461 To disburden me of my irons, 
which being very hard inbolted [i68z imbolted] he could not 
Ram-verse the Wedges for a long time. 

Xnboild (i’nbpnd), a. Building, [f. In -1 + 
Bond 46.1 13 a.] Said of a brick or stone laid 
with its length across a wall (also called a header')', 
also of a wall built wholly or mainly of bricks or 
stones thus placed. Opp. to oiitbond. 

1842-76 Gnnvr A rchit. Gloss., Inboitd yainbstone, a bond- 
stone laid in the joint of an aperture. 1864 Webster, hi. 
bond-stone, a stone laid lengthwise across a wall ; a header. 

t I nborgh, iixborrow. Obs. Forms: i in- 
borh, 3 inbor5, irLbore5, 3 iiibor(e)we, (7 in- 
borow). [OE. inhorh, -barges, f, In -1 + borh 
security, Borrow jZi.] 

1. a. (In OE.) Security, bail. b. One who gives 
or offers security for another, a surety. 

c xooo Ord. Dunsetas c. 8 in Schmid Gesetze 362 jlonne sette 
mon in-borh. a 1100 Laius Ediv. Conf. c. 6 § i ibid. 114 gif 
li_wa kif®6 betogen sy. .konneniman ka ke hit to-gebyreo on 
his aehtan in-borh. ciiys Lamb. Horn, 73 Heore god- 
faderes and heore godmoderes scullen onswerie for hem et 
ke chirche dnre and beo in borjes et k® fonstau ket heo 
sculen beon bi-lefulle men. cizoo Trin. Coll. Ploin. 17 
Here godfaderes . . ben here borejes to^enes gode ate chireche 
dure, and inborejes ate fanstone. 

2. In phr. inborrow and outborrow (in 1 3th c, in- 
horewe and utborewe), ‘ surety in and out ’, applied 
in I3tli c. to the Earl of Dunbar, who became 
surety to the kings of England and Scotland re- 
spectively for persons permitted to pass out of the 
one realm into the other. 

I2X0-IZ Red Bk. Exch. If. 147 (Rolls) 562 Come.s Patricius 
[de Dunbar, tenet] baroniam de Beiieleghe, ut sit inborevve 
et utborewe inter Reges Angliai et Scotias. 1278-9 Assize 
Roll (Nor thumb.), 7 Ediu. / in Cal. Hocts. rel. Scoil.(r.ZBPj 
II. 42 [The jury present that . , _Earl Patrick holds his ser- 
jeanty in Northumberland by being] in-borwe et ut-borewe 
ad merle et mere [between the kingdoms]. 1610 Holland 
tr. Cainden’s Brit. 815 In King Henrie the Third his time 
the Baroiiie of Patricke Earle of Dunbar : who also as we 
read . . was Inborow and Ouiborow betweene England and 
Scotland, that is to say, if I mistake it not, he was to allow 
and observe in this part, the ingresse and egresse of those 
that travailed loo and fro betweene both Realmes. 

Inborn (imb^jn),/// a. [f. In adv. + Born///.«.] 
1 1. Of a person : Born in a place or country ; 
native, aboriginal. Obs. 

a xoQoIn-boren, native (Sweet). 1609 Ho'li-.k'so Amin. Mar- 
cell. 371 The hills . . were passable for none but the inborne in- 
habitants that knew the wayes verie well. 1627 Sfeed Eng- 
land vii. § 10 [’riiey] put to the sword (almost) euery mothers 
childe of the in-boine Inhabitants. 1670 Milton Hist. 
Eng. I. Wks. (1847) 476/2 Those old and inborn names of 
successive Kings. 1875 Dasent Vikings III. 270, I would 
sooner have given her to an inborn man, said the Earl. 

2. Of a quality, etc, ; Born in a person, existing 
in him from birth ; implanted by nature ; innate. 

1513 Douglas NEnais i. Prol. 97 (Comment), Iitnative is 
alsmekil to say as inborn, or that quhilk cumis til qny 
person . . throw thar forbearis. 1599 T. M[oufet] Silk- 
worines 42 Whose inborne skii our want of witte controules. 
a 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour v. iii, Merit, manners, And 
in-born virtue does it. 1725 Pope Odyss. xix, 383 He whose 
in-born worth his acts commend. 1871 Palghave Lyr. 
Poems II With some inborn sense Of courtesy. 1874 Car- 
penter Meni, Phys. i. vi, g i (1879) 227 An intellectual in- 
stinct inborn in Man. 

b. Of an attribute or condition : In or into which 
one was born ; inherited, hereditary, rare. 

x8i6 Byron Ch, Har, iii, l.xxxi, Bow'd to the inborn 
tyranny of years. 

c. transf. Of a person ; That was born such, or 
is such by nature; =Bobn B. i b. rare. 

1818 By'Ron Ch. Har. iv. xciv. Bequeathing their heredi- 
tary rase To the new race of inborn slaves. 1878 Bosw, 

83-3 
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IN-BOEEOW. 


IN-BY(E. 


Smith CaHhaec 439 The Ai'ab b, in as.cn^e iu winch it can 
haidly be iaid of any Europeatt nation, an inborn gentk- 
man. 1895 IVcstnu Gas, 34. May 3/2^ Every in-born arlbt 
liab a natural method, like the song-birds of the air. 

Stii-’bo’vrow, V. Sc. Obs, [f. In- 1 + Boekow 
zi.] irans. To redeem from pawn. 

1541 Aberdeen Reg. V. 17 To requir Ciisleiie hlalisoun to 
inborrow liir kirtil! quhilk sche hes lyand in tyed. Ibid., 
And requyr him to inboirow & inquj’tt ane ring of gold 
quhilk he laid in ived. 

Inborrow, sh. : see Ikboegh. 
t Irtbo'som, obs, var. of Embosom v. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 52 A country much 
mangled with many inlets and armes of the Sea inbosoining 
itselfe with manifold commodities. i6ri .SwsED Theat. Gt. 
Brit. 11614) 131/2 Scotland . .inbosoming many loughes and 
inlets upon the East and West. 

I'libound, IS. [f. In adv. + Bound'///, is.f : cf. 
outboundS\ Bound inward or homeward. 

i8()4 Outing^. S,) XXIV* -{73// Inbound leb&cli* told of 
passing these valiant American schooners. 

tln'bou'nd, v. Obs. [f. In-i + Bound ».] 
irans. To inclose as a boundaiy ; to bound. (See 
also Embound.) 

i6oo FAiKFA.t Tasso .xviii. X.':, On the grecne hanks which 
that faire streame Inbound, Floweis and odours sweetely 
amilde and snield. 1627 Speed England v. § 1 Vpou the 
East Kent doth tmbound it [Surrey], *649 Blithe Eng. 
Im^rov. Impr, (1653) 47 Your Maish Lands, -lye under the 
Levell of the Sea, and weie it not inbounded by the banks, 

. .would all return to the Sea again. 

+ In'bow, v> Obs, [f. In- 1 -t- Bow vO- la 
"Wyclif rendering L. incurveire, hicltntin.'\ 

1 . irans. To bend into a curved or arched form ; 
to incurve, arch. Cf. Bow ®. 9, Embow 2. 

138a WvcLiF Isa. lix. 8 The pathis of them inbowid [L. 
incurvaia, 1388 bowid] beii to them. 14S3 Mann. .J- 
Heuseh. Exp. (Roxh.) 496 Paid, .foie iiihowenge of dy verse 
werke. 01320 MJetn. Ripon (Suttees) III. 202 Radulpho 
Turret inbowyng tymber per iij dies. 1332-^623 [see In- 
HOWED below], 

2 . To bow or bend (towards) ; to incline. 

1382 Wyclif /’s', xliv. II Here, dojter, and see, and in- 
bowe [L. i)wCind\ thin Eeve. Ibid. cxiv. 2 For he inbowide 
his ere to me ; and in my da5is I shal inwardly clepe. 
Hence f I^-bowed /p/. a. [cf. Embowbd], bent 
into an arch, carved, arched, flnhowinff z;W. j/>., 
curvature, architig, arched work. 

1452 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (iBS6) I. 282, ij of the 
Bemys shalbe. .inbowed with lozinggys. Ibid., iij .sengulere 
Principalis in werkyng in inbowyng and in Scantlyon 
accordyng to the Principalis. 1463 Inbowenge [see i]. 1352 
Huloet, Beanie of a rouffe, not beynge inbowed or fretted, 
1336 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (i886) II. 564 The holle 
rooffe of ooke inbowed. 1623 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.) 
SSI For Inbowed Windowes[Z.fli/i'z ir.v/ proininentes sive 
arcuatas], I hold them of good Vse, 

d- I'ubowed, in-Tjowed, a, Obs. [f. In adv. 
+ bowed, pa. pple. of Bow v.'] Bowed or bent in- 
wards or concavely. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 92 He met her full . . With 
inbow'd bosom, well for her prepared, c 1386 C'tess Pem- 
broke Pr, cxxix. iv. Filling neither reapers hand Nor the 
binders inbowd lapp_. 1638 A. Fox Wuris' Siirg. 11. vii. 68 
Neither must the in-boxved scull be opprest with Cata- 
plasmes. Ibid, xjfvii, 18a There is a very small difference 
between a Fracture and an in-bowed bone. 

So t I'nloowlng' ppl. a., bending inwards or con- 
cavely. 

1603 Owen Pembrohesli. (i8gil 2 Diuerse other Inbowe- 
inge places . .where the sea occupieth a great Inlett. 
tlnBo’X, obs. var, of Eubox v., to enclose in 
a box. 

1596 -/u.wts A. If M. 361/2 Thinking to finde refuge at 
the presence of the transubstantiated God of the aultar there 
caried and inboxed. 

flnbraw'M, v. Obs. [f. In- 2 + Beawn sb. 
or V. Cf, incriistb] irans. To cover or encase as 
with a hard skin : cf, Beawn sb. 5. 

_ 1576 TLEmtio Panopl. Epist. 178, I should shew my seif 
inbrawnd with foolishnes, when I see others usurping. . yet 
I me selfe to be so piecise, as to absteine. 

In-'bread (i'nbred), sh. [f. In adv. + Bread,] 
Bread * thrown in the extra loaf or loaves allowed 
by a baker in each dozen. Cf. bakeds dozen, s.v. 
Bakee 6 , 


1639 Bury Wills (Camden) 177 Fowre and twenty loav 
of the said bread, wU' the inbread allowed by the baker f 
those twoe dosens of bread, a 1663 J. Goodwin /V 7Aiz to. i, 
Spirit C1867) 377 As that which we call the iii-bread isgivi 
into the dozen, there is tiothing' properly paid or given f 
it, hut only for the dozen. 1864 Hottln Slang Die 
Bakers dozen, this consists of thirteen or fourteen; tl 
surplus number, called the inbread, being thrown in for fe 
of incurring the penalty for short weight. 

tlnbread cinbred), v. Obs. Also en-, | 
In- 1 or ^ + Beead.] irans. To embody in breac 
»lMPANB, q.v. 

1347 Bale Lett, Exam. Anne Askeuue 24 At the wyll 
the piestes, to be inpaned or Inbreaded. 1348 Geste P 
Masse in FI. G. Hugdale Life App. i. (1840) 87 The ii 
paning or enbreding thereof [i.e. of Christ’s body]. 

Inbveak (i*nbr«ik), rare. [f. In adv. + BsEii 
sb,^, after ouibreak.l A breaking in, irruption, i 
vasion, forcible incursion. 

1837 Carlyle Fr . Rev. I. vii. x, Hesbuttes and Varign 
^as^cred at the first inbreak, have been beheaded in t 
Marble Court. 1853 Kane Grittnell Exp. xli. (1856) 3 
llie fust inbreak upon our desolate circle of ice and wat 


that we bad e.xpeiieuccd in iiiiiety-njiie dajs. 1879 A. b 
Davidson in Expositor 25s The inbieak of I'liutuiLian 
idolatry. 

So l-iihreaiking vbl. sb., a breaking in ; ppl. a.., 
that bie.aks in. 

1632 J. Pauson Brief Wind, free Grate 6 The out-break- 
ings of coiiuption, tlie in-breakings of Satan. 1882 H. Scon 
Holland Logic .5- Li/e[iZSs) 307 Wailing, .for the inbieak- 
ing of God’s tremendous Majesty. iSpi Moull Snppl. 
Cambr. Rev. p. \k\Jz 'J'lie solemn gloom of judgment without 
the inbreaking sunshine of pardon. 

Xiibreathe (inbizA'), w. [f. In- Breathe 
V. after L. inspirdre. Cf. Embbe.vthe, Imbeeatiie.] 

1. irans. To breathe (something) in, lit. txadifig. 
1382 \I\'CL.w Eccltes.iv. J2 wisdom to hissonus iiibiethede 

[1388 enspirith] life. 1374 J. Jones Plat. Beginning Grow. 
Things IQ A nothcr cause is contagiousiics which the 
ambient of compassing aire powreth and inbreathetb \pon 
those whome it doth enuiroii. 1634 G,\r.vKEn Disc. Apol. 

72 They cannot inbreath into us such knowlcdg that sbul 
quiet and allay our. .heaits. <1; 1763 Bvuom Pragnsent (R.’, 
That inward, holy thing, inbreathed then. 1873 Sy.monhs 
Gr/e. Poets x. 337 So tiue and delicate a spirit is inbreathed 
into the old forms. 

2. To inspire (a person). 

1831 [see iKaRCATiico]. 1883 Presbyt. MesseitiiCr 221 
Asoul saved .and inbreathed byJesusCliiist. 1893 A. Murilw 
Holiest oJAUaa All prove to us how they wctc inbieatlud 
by that Spirit of Christ. 

3. To draw in as breath; to inhale, inspire. 

1880 Illingworth Probl, Pain in Lux Mundi (ed. to) 

122 He felt himself inbreathing power from on high. 

In'breathed (i-nbrzTad),///. a. [f. In adv. n 
-1- Breathed.] Breathed in ; inspired. 

01630 Milton At a Solemn Mime 4 Wed_ your divine 
sounds, and mi-\ed power employ. Dead things with in- 
biealhed sense able to pieice. 1S51 Sin F, Palgkave 
Norm, q- Eng. I. 200 The advantages which the inbreathed 
spirit receives. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets x. jzi Brilliant 
with the inbreathed fancy of the North. 

In'breather (i'nbrB'Ssr), [f. as Inbeeathe + 
-EE ^.] One who inbreathes ; an inspirer. 

1873 .Symonds Grk. Poets iii. 84 Eto-TrvjjAijt and ainjs or 
‘inhreather’ and ‘listener’. 1880 A, R.iluigh Way to 
City 280 The very image of the Maker, the Inbreather. 

In'bl'eathing (i’nbrfiSiij), vbl. sb. [f. as prcc. 

•F -ING 1.] The action of the vb. Inbhea’the ; 
breathing in ; inspiration. 

1382 WvcLiF 2 Sam, xxii. i6 Fro the inbrethinge of the 
spiiyt of his woodnes. 1637 H. Pinnlll Philos. Reformed 
60 Man hath an Intellectual and immortal Soul, or Spirit 
by theinbieathing of God. 1678 K. B.\rclayH/r/. Quake) s 
(1841) 163 (There is’, saith he, ‘some lovely and some 
desirable thing in man, which is called the in-breathing of 
God, e/xifjuoTj/ia ®«oS '. 1882 FI. Scott Holland Logie .)• 
Life (1885) T28 Man . . has withdrawn from him . . that 
essential inbreathing of God. 

lubfed (i’nbreid), ppl. a. (sb.) Also 7-8 im- 
bred. [f. In adv. 1 1 -f Beed.] 

1. Bred, engendered, or produced within ; innate, 
native, inherent by nature, 

_ <*1392 H. Smitix W/cs, (1867) 11 . 481 O sin-bred hmt 0 
inbred hell ! Nor full, nor fasting, never well. 1612 
Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 206 Not onely die Sen, 
but also all other creatures . . cannot . . subsist without a 
natural inbred salt in them. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Fliys. 
Meek. Proem 2 Your inbred Curiositj’, and love of Experi- 
mental Learning. 1738 Weslev Ps. xxxvi. viii. The Pray’r 
is seal'd : We now foresee The Dowufal of our inbred Foes, 
1849 Grote Greece 11. \ix. (1862) V, 237 He e.Yhorted them to 
show their inbred superiority as Dorians. 

_ p. 1627 Hakewill ui. py. (_R.), To be wise, that 
IS, to search the truth is a disposition imbred in every man. 
1671 J, Webster Metallogr. iv. 67 This imbred heat is 
sufficient. <11715 Burnet Oww Time imbb) I. 123 Out of 
the imbred love that all men have for their native country. 

+ 2 , Bred in a place, native; in quot. 1625 as 
sb, A native. Obs. rare. 

1623 Lisle Du Barlas, Noe 100 The old Britton, the 
natural! Inbred of the country, was constrained to for- 
sake it. _ 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients t)ed. A iij, This 
translation befitteth lather the native fluency of one in- bred. 
3. (Properly in-bred.) Bred in-and-in. 

1892 Stevenson riemw f/ic 185 Sore-eyed, shoit- 
livca, inbred fishermen. 

Xnblfeed (inbrJ-d), V. Also irnbreed. [f. In- 1 
-F Beeed V.] 

1, irans. To breed, engender, or produce withiu. 
1399 Sandts Europie Spec. (1632) 83 These lesuites , . 
endeavour .. to irnbreed that fiercenesse and obstinacie in 
their schollers. 1641 Milton Ch. Ge-vt. 11. In trod., To in- 
breed and cherish in a great people the seeds of vertu, and 
pubhek civility. 1647 N. Bacon Disc, Govt. Eng. 1. l.vii. 
(1739) J2I The first and last Heresy that ever troubled this 
Island, was imbred by Pelagius. 1847 Clough Life Duty 
49 Perplexing these that sleep, and in their folly Im- 
breeding doubt and sceptic melancholy. 1879 M. D. Con- 
way Denwnol. II. iv. xxiv. 293 The Church . . not wishing to 
irnbreed m the popular mind a sceptical habit. 

2. To breed, bring up, or train in a course of 
action. Obs. rare. 

^ i6ro Holland Camden's Brit. it. 39 Inbread and nuzelcd 
III warhek exercises or robberies rather. 

In-breeding (rnbrfidiq),- vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 
-F Breeding vbl. jA] Breeding from animals of 
the same parentage or closely related ; breeding 
in-and-in. 

C1842 E. J. Lance CTorfit^e jFar/Hffr, All in-breeding soon 

breaks up the inattptive keeper of domestic auimals. j88i 
li I Farming 4/2 In-breeding, . . that is, 

trie ureedpg for a time amongst near relations — generally 
results mischievously on the systems and on the fertility of 


llic stuck. t88z btanda>-dej Aug. e/i Ove|.iiic.,ci\ing anti 
‘ in-bictding ’ arc deLerioi.itiii,;; ihclicidt. 

f Inbi'i’dle, var. of ikMiutiDi-i. v. Obs. 

i6n Flohio, Inbrigliarc, to inbridle, to iiLiiulilc, 

'flnbri-er, var. of IsiiiuiER zA 

i6ii Flouiu, Infiasiare, . .to intangle, tu inbi ici, to iiibu'ih. 

t lubri’Jig', i:u-brrng, Z'. C'/o. Chidly A, 
Also ,j-7 imtaring. P.a. I, and pidc. illbTOUgltl; ; 
for Forma see Brinil [OE. inbrinipm, i. In- l-F 
Bring; transl.L, ojferrc,c\c. tiec also Embeing.] 
irans. To bring in {lit. anti Jif .) ; to introduce ; to 
adduce ; to induce, cause to come ; in Sc. Law, 
to biing in by legal autliouty, to produce in court, 
to confiscate 'the goods of a condemned ciiininal), 
c 1000 Cosp. Marl: ii. 4 pa hi nc militoii him-, iii- 
btiiigan [rii6o in biiiigeii] fui in.t;!d;4ii._ i- 1313 Mei>-. 

I! out. lit) I’.itakciistiin quell lau inibrulit kiiawiiig ulsin. 1375 
B.tiiiiuua B'eatc III. 26S Thuws;:u iludiu coiifiutyi the king; 
And, to eonfuit tluiim, gaii Iiibiyiig .liild sti/iy-.. <‘1400 ti. 
.Sccreta bccrct., GoP. I.ordsh. (Fi. K. T. H.i Ci hom-iymi; 
[lis Reub.ub is venomous, and inbiynge, dctli to licin pat 
takjs hit oucr iiiaiicre. 1363 'WiNp.i M Vlu._ 1 iSyu) II. ai 
(Juhomnekle calamitie is iiibiochl be the iiiduLtii.iun iif 
a new doctrine. 1574 A’. Kbirdrobe (iSis) -OO Ti) 

serche seik and inbiing all our soveiaiie lotdis jowclli*. to 
Ills liicnes use. 1600 hitLS'C Reg, Ala/., Slat. Robt. HI 37 
Ilk Justiiiar or his depute, sould cause his Clerk bring in all 
the extracts of his Justice aiie..Ai)dgif, .dm saldisc-xtraLt-, 
aie not iiubioclit : that sail be imputed to them. 1619 bin 
J. Slmwll SaLi'llcgc llandi. .Vpp. 17 1 '.tul prinuili both 
to imbiing and bind other poisons aftei toining, to the pci- 
fonnance of tilings hy them then lepio'icnted. 2732]. 
Loutmu.s’ Form of Process (ed. a/ Sj <.'r<!.;iin all liis iiiutr- 
able Goods and Goal to be cscKc.tt, and in-l.iionght to In. 
Majesty's Use. Ibid. 127 Yc denouiu.e lliciii our Rebrl ., 
and put them to our Ilorii, esclicat, and in-bring all tin'll 
moveable Goods ami Gear to our Use. 1816 .Slum CRi 
Aloi't. x.v.vvi. His moveable goods and ge.ii escheat and in- 
hiought to his Maje.sty's lue. 

Inbringer (i’nbrinja-i). Now rarr or Oh. 
[f. In adv. + Bringbr.J One who biinga in, .111 
inlroducer. 

*557-75 Diurnal Ihiurr. (Baiiiialync Cluin 176 The iii- 
bringaiis of tliir said Inglismeii, .siiaiigcrs nf this rcaliiic. 
wev James erle of Mortoun, lalinu evle ul M.ii. 1623 T. 
Scot r Projector To Itdr. 2, I feare not wiiat tiiey bring in 
so much, as I doe tlie In-biingcrs. a 1670 Si'Ai.tnr.u I'roub. 
Chas. / (1792) I. 267 _An evil patriot and special iubringtr 
of thir innovations within the church. 

I’nbri^uging, vbl. sb. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
Inbiung -f -ing 1, or f. In adv. + Bbikcing vbl. sb.) 
The action of bringing in ; importation, introduc- 
lion ; bringing in under legal warrant. 

1387 Thlvisa Higden (Rolls) 1 . 29 An lii-bryjigyiige to 
gretttr kiiowlechc in ojrer bookes [nit foloweh. 1470 .'h, 
.‘Uis /as. Ill, II.Q7/2pc Iiibriiigiiig of bullion in Jis Reahnc. 
<11670 hi'M.DiNG Troub.Chas. I (iyya) 1 . 292 I'oi inbriiiging 
of men to his legimein, i693/-<w(/._(;iis. No.29j6/jiknotliei 
Pioclamation. .for the better lii-bringing ofTheir Jilajestiwi 
E.Ncise, ^1829 Scott Rob Roy Introd., 'i'he Karl of Argyle's 
seivice..in_lheinhringing of MacGregor, with agreatmany 
of tile leading men of the clan, wuuhilj' e.secuted to death 
for their oflfences, i.s thankfully acknowledged, 
t Inbro'thel, ». Obs. rare. [Cf.lMBEU5’iikLLi,D.] 
irans. To place in a brothel. 

1611 Florio, Inbordellare, to inhrolhell. 

I Inbro’ther,^’. Obs.rare. [f, J n-I f Brothbr.J 
irans. To admit as a brother. 

1611 Florio, Infraieliare, to inbrolher. 

t Inbro’th.erer, obs, form of Embroiuerek. 

1577 Fleetwood in Ellis Qrig. Lett. Ser.ii. III. 56 On(c} 
Flayward, an inbrotliercr,a Seivauntormy Lo, Wcniworthcs. 
1610 Ca}itcrb„ MaTi'iage Lioencc& 10 J uly (Mb.), WvUi’mus 
Graues Ciuitatis Cant. Inbrotherur. 
tlnbrowded, var. ofEMEitowuED, embroidered. 
CT440 Pronip. Parv. zinji Iiihrowdyd \v,r. iiibiuwdred’, 
inte.xtus. Inbrowdyd clothe inbrowdiedi,y^'/4riir. 

Inbiiche, obs. form of Ambush. 
t Inbiidl, var. of Emcull v. Obs. 

* 43 *"So tr. Higden. (Rolls) VIII. 432 Me.ssangeis wclc 
sende from kynge Edwarde unto the pope for tills aCLorde 
to be inbuliede. 

In'burning (.i’nbzJuniij), ppl, a. [f. In adv. 
+ Buemng ppl. a.) Burning within or internally. 
1596 SrENSEK/-’. Q. IV. viii, 17 Her inburnhig wrath she 
gan abate. 

Xn'b'n.rst (imbSist', sb. rare. [f. In adv. + 
Burst rA ; cf. outburst/) A bursting in, irruption. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev, l.yii, ix, Like the infinite uii>uu t 
of water ; or say rather, of infianiiiiablu, self-igniting fluid. 
1838 Masson Milton L 424 If there was no iiiburst of liie 
essential Scottish ^irit into English literature, 1872 G. 
IMacdqnald Wilf. Cutnb. Il._ XX. 291, 1 could sec nothing 
for some time for the mightj' iiiburst of a lovely light. 

Inbu’l’st, V. rare. [f. In adv. + Burst v.) 
inir. To burst in; to come in with suddenness and 
violence. So Imbursting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

c\^es Pilgr, T. 220 in Thynne's Animadv, (1865) App. i. 
83 Ther worke.s lay in pryson fast, till the kyng of glory in- 
<1 1876 H. Bushkell in Butler's Bible Work 118S3) 
II. 326 The inburstiiig of a cloudless day on ail the righteous 
dead. i88z Macm. Mag. XLVI. 125 Sorely pressed by the 
inbursting Goths in the province of Moesia. 
flnbuah, obs. variant of Ambush v. ; also to 
cover with bushes, involve, entangle. 

.-‘**533 Up. Berners Huon ix. 25 Y* xnyghtes that ucic 
inbushyd m the wode. 1611 Florio, Infrascare, .. to in- 
tangle, to inhrier, to inhush. 

Ijl*l)y(e (i'nibai-), at/y. Sc, zyst^norih. dial. [f. 
In adv, -f By adv.) Jn an inward direction ; 



INC. 

closer or further iu towards the centre or interior 
of a house, farm, mine, etc. 

1768 Ross llclcnoyc 66 (Jam.) That .t;atc she lialds, and as 
she weer [— wore] iiiby She does a lass among the trees 
espy. 1825-80 jAMilisON, To gac iHby,]s to go fioiii the 
dooi towards the fne. 1851 Gucunwi.ll, Coal-tyade Tcyins 
Noythumb. iV Bnrh. 31 Inhyo, in the woiking.s, 01 away 
from the shaft. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 16 Aug. 6/3 Tire passage 
is rattier low, and we had to ride ‘ iiihy ’ [in a coal-mine]. 

b. at t rib, as inbye fields (on a farm), inbye 
icyvant, worker etc. 

t Inc, pron. Ohs. Forms ; i -3 inc, 2 sunc, 
sine, hinc, 3 5unc, {Or/n. 3umic), unk, hunke. 
[OK. iiie — OS. ink, Goth, i^i/is, ON.ykkr, dat. and 
acc. dual of the second pers. pron. Tuou. The acc. 
liad in early OK. the fuller form incit, which has 
no parallel in the other Tout, languages. In late 
OK. altered (app. after the iiom. dual ^it, and the 
plur. ^e, cow) to ginc, gunc, corrupted subseq. to 
link, hunk.'] 

a. You two, both of you. b. To you two. 

c 1000 Ag's. Gosfi. Matt. i.v. 29 Sy inc aeftyr iiicrun gele- 
.ifan. Ibid, hlark i. 17 Ic do me [Hatton gunc] jjait jyt 
heo5 sawla onfoade. C1175 Lamb. Horn. 93 Hwi iweaih 
Iliac swa Iset 5it dursten foiidiaa godes. e izoo Ormik 4.193 
Wibh uiincL'ciinessess fide lusst, To Jilean swa ^uniic ha})e. 
aiizS.Sr. Mayhcr. 21 [Je liali gast, |)at glit of inc haSen. 

1 1Z30 Hali JSldd. II Ne brec [jti nawt tat seil bat seiled inc 
to gederes', aiz^a Ovd Night. 7733 Unk [z/. r. Hunke) 
schal itide harm and .schonde. cizso Gen. .y jE'.i', 2830 Ic 
sal red Gunc ho3en bringen read and sped. 

II Inca (i'ljka). Also d-S Inga, 7 Ingira, Ynca. 
[Peruvian inca ‘lord, king, emperor’, also, more 
widely, ‘man of the blood royal’, the king being 
distinguished as Capa Inca, i.e. ‘ sole lord’ (Garci- 
lasso de Vega, Comment, reales (1609) I. xxiv). 

(The foi rn inga was, according to Garcilasso (himself of 
tlie race of Incas), a Spanish corruption.)] 

1 .. The title of the emperor or king of Peru before 
its conquest by the Spaniards ; also, one of the royal 
I ace of Pern, descended from Maaco Capac and 
Mama Ocollo. 

[1526 OviCDO Hist. Gen. y Nat. de las Indias xlvi. xvii, 
(1855), Solo al superior seiior le Ilaman Inga.] 1594 
IIlundcvil E.xorc. v. (1597) 27s The Prouince Peru . . yet 
vnder the Gouernernent of their naturall King, which then 
was called Ingas. 1604 E. Grimstone tr. D'Acesta's 
Hist. Jir. Ind. iv. xli. 320 The Ingua king of Peru. 
c 1645 Howell Lett. (1650) II. Introd. Poein e Which made 
the Indian Inca think they were Spirits who in white sheets 
the aer did tear. 1668 H. Moke Hiv. Dial. in. xvi, (1713) 
210 Those of Peru frequently .sacrifice their Children for 
the success of the affairs of tlieir Ingua. 1777 Robertson 
Hist. A mer. (17S 3) III. 23 The empire of the Incas or Lords 
of Peru. 1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. lo/i In 17S0 the Peru- 
vians took up arms against the Spaniards, under Tupac 
Ainaro, an Inca, 1847 Pkescott Pern (1850) II. 143 The 
brows of the young Inca were encircled with the imperial 
holla by the hands of his conqueior. 

2 . attrib. a. Inca Cockatoo, an adaptation of 
a German name, Inka Kakadu (cf. Peichenow, 
Vogelbilder aus fernen 1878-83), of the Pink 

or Leadbetter’s Cockatoo of Australia, b. Inca 
dog, a South American species or sub-species of 
dog, Canis ingse of Tschudi. c. Inca tern, a 
species of tern {Ksenia inca), called also Bearded 
Tern. 

Originally described in 1826 by Lesson [Voyage de la 
Coquille, Zoologie 731) as ‘Sterne d_es Incas ’ Sterna inca ; 
placed by Boci_(/fW 1844, p_. i8g) in a new genus Neenia, 
overlooking which Jardine iu 1850 proposed to name it 
Inca mysticatis. 

1887 Mac Farlane in /i/s 204 There were numbers of. .the 
beautiful slate-black Inca Tern [Nsenia Inca) with its curl- 
ing white moustaches and cherry-red bill and feel. 

t Inca’biuate, v. Obs. [f, In-i or 2 -p Cabin 
-f- -A'l’E 7 : cf. F. encabaneri] trans. To enclose 
as in a cabin or cabinet ; to confine, restrict. 

167* 3 Iil. ^Marit. piscipL, Mil. Observ. Exerc. Port^ ii, 
177 This power was incabinated within the breast of Em- 
perours. Kings and Generals. 

F Inea'g, v. Obs. rare ~~ [f. In- 1 or 2 -f. Cao 

trans. To put into a cag or small cask. 

i6ii CoTOH., Encacque, incagged, put into a cag. 

Flnea'ge, etc., obs. var. of Kncaub, etc. 

<z 1586 Sidney Arcadia iv. Wks. 1726 II. 750 Fitly in- 
caged for death. C1586 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lvu. iii, Wy 
soule incaged lyes with lions brood. 

Incalculability (ink0edki^Xla.bi•l^ti). [f. next: 
see -ITT.] The quality of being incalculable. 

1873 B. Sr EWART Corwew. Energy v\. §218 Such inachines 
aie eminently characterized by their iiicalculability. z8gz 
Standard 2i June 5/4 Mr. Gladstone’s incalculability is 
a danger. 

Incalculable (inkaiTkizilab 1 ), a. [f. In- 8 -f 
Calculable. So iu F. (1789 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1 . That cannot be calculated. 

a. That cannot be reckoned np ; of an amount 
or number greater than can be computed ; beyond 
calculation. 

179s Burke Scarcity Wks, VII. 398 They may even in 
one year of such false policy, do mischiefs incalculable. 
*815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 253 The incalculable 
benefits deiivable from education. 1842 Lytton Zanoni 28 
They say his wealth is incalculable. 

b. That cannot be reckoned or determined be- 
forehand ; incapable of being estimated or forecast. 
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1796 Burke /J e^/c. Peace i. Wks. Vlll. 83 Passing, with 
a rapid, cccenlrick, incalculable course, from the wildest 
anarchy to the sternest despotism. 1846 Haw 1 uorne Mosses 

I. V. 127 Thrusting himself into an incalculable position. 

2 . Of a peison or his disposition ; That cannot 
be reckoned upon ; such that his action cannot be 
estimated or forecast. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. v. x.vwii, Aii.ciety about tire 
beloved but incalculable son. 1879 — Thco. Suck vi, 123 
.6.11 uncertain incalculable temper. 

Incalculableness. [f. prec. + -ne-^s.] The 
quality of being incalculable. 

1864 ill Websier. 1879 Glo. Eliot Thco. Such vi. 126 
Ground for bearing with his diurnal incalculableness. 1897 
Daily Nnus 19 Feb. 3/2 It entirely falsifies the predictions 
as to the ‘ incalculableness ’ of the female vote. 

IncaTculably, adv, [f, as prec. -k -LY 2 .] Ill 
an incalculable manner ; to an incalculable extent ; 
beyond calculation ; more than can be computed, 
1806 M.auricc /'«// ^ Mogul I. i. (Jod.), The sum incal- 
culably vast demanded. _ 1837 Hi. Martineau Soc. Auter. 

II. 162 The population is advancing incalculably faster in 
' Illinois than m Missouri. 

t IncaTendared, pa. pple. Obs. In 7 -ered. 

I [f. In- 2 4- Calenuau v. or sb, -i- - eu i.] Entered in 
the calendar of saints ; canonized. 

1622 DiiMzau Poly-olb. xviv. 78 Tliese fome haue been for 
Saints preferd, And with their leader still doe liue incalen- 
dered. 

Incalescence (inkale*sens). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. L, incalesc-ere see Incalescent and 
-ENCE.] The action or process of becoming hot 
or warm ; rise of temperature ; heating, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 270 Flaking 
no more thereof, then Seneca comniendeth..that is, a sober 
incalescence and regulated zestuation from wine. 1669 
Boyce Contn. New E.vp. i. (1682) 154 The Incalescence of 
solid bodies struck or rubbed against one another. 1749 
Lavington Eiithus. Method. 4- Papists (1754) 1. ii. 58 No 
sooner do the Inebriation and Incalescence go off, but a 
Sinking of the Spirits, a Coldness and Dullness take Place. 
1761 Descy. S. Carolina 16 The greatest Incalescences of 
the Ail', which . . I have known take place in Twenty-four 
or Thirty Hours, were, 19 Degrees in the Spring, 24 in the 
Summer. 

t Incale'scency. Obs. [f, as prec.: see 

-ENCY,] = prec. 

. 1658 J. Robinson Eudoxa viit. 46 Though it produce an 
tncalescency in the Spirits. t 6 pi Ray Creation ii. (1692) 
58-9 This Inunction is useful, indeed necessary .. For pre- 
serving the ends of the Bones from an Incalescency. 

Incalescent (inkale'sent), a. Now rare. [ad. 
L. incalescent-eui, pres. pple. oUncalescereio'htcoxa.t 
warm or hot, f. in- (In- 2 ) calescere to grow 
warm,] Becoming hot or tvarm; increasing in 
warmth, lit. and fig. 

i68o Boyle Pj-ar/wf. Chew. Prlnc. iv. 213 There are many 
learned Chymists that looke upon incalescent Mercuries . . 
as Chymical non-entia. 1706 Phillips, Incalescent Mer. 
ctiry, a Name given by Mr, Boyle to Mercury or Quick- 
silver., which being mingled with a due Proportion of Leaf- 
Gold, or small Filings, would amalgamate, or turn to a 
Paste, and grow hot with the Gold. 1876 G. Meredith 
Beauch. Career I. xiv. 212 [His] bubbling generalizations 
. . would ascend as incalescent adjectives to the popular 
idea of the sublime. 

In-calf (iiiika'f), a. Also 6 encalf. [attrib. use 
of phrase in calf', see In prep. 10 b.] Of a cow : 
That is in calf ; pregnant. So lucalving a. ; 
Incalver, a cow in calf. 

1556 Richmond. Wills (1853) 90 To everye of the sonnes 
of Evan Haddocke.. one encalf qwye. 1613 Sir R. Bovle 
Diary in Lismoye Papers (1886J I. 29, I delivered him 30 
incalfcowes and vj oxen. _ 1856 Farmer's LI ag.f os. 372 
It is their common practice to purchase incalving cows. 
188S Leeds Merc, 22 Feb. 6/4 Not so niaiiy milch cow.s and 
incalvers. i8go Stratford-on-Avon Herald 19 Dec. 6/2 
Keeping in-calf cows on the pastures in the bleak days and 
chilly nights of October and November. 

+ Inca'llf T}. Obs. [f. In- i + Call v., after L. 
invoedre to call in, Invoke.} 

1 . trans. To call in ; to call upon, invoke. 

a 1340 Hami’ole Psalter xiii. 9 God Jrai incald noght. 
Ibid. xix. 10 Here vs in day jrat we inkall he. c 1400 Apol, 
Loll, 95 Enchauntors . . in callun fendis to ken hem hingis, 
or to telle hem ^*“5^ be for. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir 
Thrc Quest, Ixxvii. Wks. 1888 1. 124 Gif we may incall the 
sanctis to pray for ws. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow 
Soc.) 329 After incalling of the Lord’s name. 

1 ). To pray for, invoke, ‘ call down ’ {on a per- 
son). rare. 

1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thrc Quest. Ixii. Wks. iSSS I. 
Its Lhe Piophet incallis the wrayth of God on thaine. 

2 . intr. a. To call on or upon : — i. b. To 
pray for, that. 

aipjz Knox Hist. Ref. Nhi. 1846 I. 162 That Saiictis 
should not be honored nor incalled upone. 1588 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catech, 20 b, Promised to al thaine quha vn- 
feignedlie sal incal on the. 1589 R, Bruce Serm. (Wodrow 
Soc.) 6g He man bow down and earnestly incall for the 
Spirit. 1591 Ibid. 202 The prophet incalled that the Sun 
should he brought back, 1663 R. Blair Autobiog. vi. 
(1848) 85 After incalliug upon the name of the Lord. 

Hence one who invokes, a suppliant. 

1589 R. Bruce yrt-w. (Wodrow Soc.) 149 Ye man he dili- 
gent incallets for raercie. 

Incalliug’, vkl. sb, [See the senses.] 

fl, [f.lNOALL-f--iNGl.] Invocation, supplication, 
1554 Knox Prayer Sel. AVrit._(i84S) 44_ The mcallings of 
such as pray without Jesus Christ are vain. 


INOANDESCENO?. 

2 . _[f. In adv. -1- Calling vbl. jA] The action of 
calling in ; invitation. 

1669 R. Fleming Fulfill. Script. (1801) I. 280 This truth 
anent the iucallhig of the Gentiles. 

t IncaTm, obs. var. of encalni (see En-^ 2), to 
becalm. 

1582 N. Licheficld tr. Castanhedds Conq, E. Ind.'.n.. 
17 b, The Tuesdaye after . . hco was incalmed. Ibid. xxiv. 
61 b, Eight great ships, .wcr incalmed. 

Incalver, Incalving : see In-calf. 
t lucameratiou (InkEemertfi-Jan). Obs. [a. 
F, incanf ration = It, iiicamerazione, n. of action 
from F. incamirer, It. incamerare, f, in- (In- 2) 
-k It. camera chamber, the papal treasury: sec 
Camera 2.] Annexation to the papal domain. 

1670 G, H. Hist. Cardinals ii. 11. 161 He oppos’d the 
validity of the Bull for the incaineratron of Castro. 1717-41 
Chambers Cycl., Incameraiioii,m the apostolical chancery, 
the union of some land, right, oi rcvctiue to the domain of 
the pope. 

Incamp, -ment : see Encamp, -iiEN’r. 

Incan (hqkan), tz. [f, Inca - k -AN.] Peitain- 
ing to the Incas of Peru. 

1885 Stand, Nat. Hist. VI. 216 tVe have no accurate 
knowledge of the Incan history earlier than the century 
before the invasion of the Spaniards, 
t Inca‘ncred.,y!i7>/. a. Obs. [var. encankered ; see 
Encanker under En- 1 2.] Cankered, converted 
into an ulcer or gangrene. 

156* SiiUTis Cambini's Turk._ Wars 68 There appeared in 
the laines of hys backe an incancred appostuiire, which 
dyd. .eate hys fleshe. 

Incandent (inksemdent), a. rare. [f. In- 2 + 
L. candint-em Candent, after L. incaiidescirel] 
Shining white. 

rSS4 Dobell Balder .vxifi. tx6 Some great acropolis', 
Above the wondering eyes of ancient men .. Sent out her 
idols round the incandent hill. 

Incandesce (inkrende's), v. [ad. L. incan- 
desc-cre to become warm, glow, inflame, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) -f candescere to become white.] 

1 . intr. To be or become incandescent j to glow 
with heat. Chiefly in pres. pple. Incande'scing = 
Incandescent. 

1874 Pop, Sci. Monthly Jan., The heat of the incandesc- 
ing body. 1880 Edison's U. S, Patent No. 230255 My 
electric lamp consists, essentially . . of an incandescing con- 
ductor of high resistance hermetically sealed in a glass 
vacuum chamber, i88a Nature XXvI. 357 To heat the 
incandescing body to an extremely high temperature. 

2 . trans. To render incandescent, cause to glow. 
1883 Sir W. 'Thomson iwNaiureyiZNW. 278 The activity 

of the sun’s radiation is .. sixty-seven times greater than 
that of a Swan lamp per equal area, when incandesced to 
240 candles per horse-power. 

Incandescence (inkasnde-sens). [f. Incan- 
descent: see -enoe; so in F. (1798 in Diet. 
Acad.)i] 

1 . Tile fact or condition of glowing with heat ; 
the emission of light by a body heated to a high 
temperature ; the state of bemg incandescent. 

*794 J- Hut-ton Philos. Light etc. 24 A body ..heated 
far below the intensity necessary for incandescence, 1837 
Brews per Magnet. 52 Incandescence does not give to bodic.s 
the power of coercing the magnetic influence, i860 Tyn- 
dall ff/ac. i. iij, 31 Meteorites .. brought to incandescence 
by friction against the earth’s atmosphere. 1881 Spottis- 
wooDL in Nature No. 623. 547 The Swan, the Maxim, the 
Lane-Fox, and the Edison lamps, in which the light is due 
to the incandescence of a fine thread of carbon, 
lb, iransf. Glowing or intense heat, rare. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 195 It was delightful to 
me after the Incandescence from which I had just come, 
c. Iransf. Matter in a state of incandescence or 
glow. 

1853. Kane Grinuelt Exp, xxviii. (1856) 230 We had 
parhelia . . a mass of incandescence 22° from the sun. i86* 
FI. Hoimcins Hawaii 23 The descending lava presented a 
head of incandescence 200 rods in width. 

2 . fig. The state of becoming or being ‘ inflamed’ 
with anger or other strong feeling ; ardency, fervour. 

1656 Blount Gtossogr., Incandescence, a being or waxing 
very angry, or greatly inflamed. 1881-3 W. FI. Tavlok in 
Schaff Eneycl. Relig. Kuowt.ll. 1015 Not with’ the earnest- 
ness of rant or rowing, but with that of fervid incandescence. 
1898 Daily News 17 Nov, 5/5 An ally prone to velocity . . 
and to sudden states of incandescence. 

So Xncande’scency {rare), the quality or stale 
of being incandescent. 

i88a Dredge's Elect. Ilium. I. 133 A platinum wire iS 
B.W.G. and 15 feet long was raised to vivtd iiicandescciicy. 

Incandescent (inktende-seut), a. [ad, L. 
incandescent-em, pres. pple. of incandesc-Ire to In- 
candesce : so in F. (1798 in Diet, Acad.).] 

1 . Emitting light on account of being at a high 
temperature ; glowing with heat. 

*794 J- HoiTott Philos. Light etc. 172 The incandescent 
heat . , would soon be carried away from the mass of coals, 
however great. i8az Imison Sc. Art II. 27 If the heaUd 
hody is not luminous or incandescent, as hot water, for in- 
stance. 1869 Tyndall Nates Lect. Light 43 The spectrum 
of incandescent sodium-vapour consists of a brilliant band 
on the confines of the orange and yellow, 1876 PagP Adv. 
Text-bk. Gcal. i. 35 The hypothesis of an originally incan- 
descent globe. 

lb. gen. Glowing, brightly shining, brilliantly 
luminous. 



INCAJS-DESCENTLY. 
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INCAPACITATE. 


1867 J. HocjG Mitroic. I. ii. 124 If any incandebcent object 
be placed in a suitable position. 1871 _B. Taylor 
( 1875) I. sxi. iSi Here gush the sparkles incandescent Like 
scattered showers of golden sand. 1872 C. King Mountain. 
Sierra Ncv. xi. 208 Througli forest vistas, the incandescent 
snow greeted us. 

c. tmusf. Intensely hot. rare. 

1859 S.ALA Tw. round Cloch (1861) 8 These aie the shops 
to make your incandescent coppers hiss. 

d. tec/ui. Applied to that foiin of electric light 
produced by the incandescence of a filament or 
strip of carbon ; the glow-lamp as distinguished 
from the arc light '. see Aec 5. Hence extended to 
various forms of gas and other lamps in which 
an appliance of a similar nature is used to increase 
the brightness of the dame. 

[i8^8 Times 3 Nov. 3/6 The Electric light, .is not a flaine, 
but IS an incandescent light.] i88r Sm W. Thomson in 
dinturc No. 619. 434 A Faure cell . . chaiged and employed 
to excite incandescent vacuum-lamps. 1894 Daily News 
7 Nov. 7/3 The use of the ‘incandescent’ or Welsbach 
biirneis is rapidly increasing . . The leading features of the 
system are . . the incandescence of a cone or ‘ mantle ' of 
filament, by which a soft, white, steady, and .smokeless light 
is given. 1899 Incandescent gas lamps were introduced two 
years ago to light tlie streets of Oxfoid. 

2 . jig. Becoming or being warm or intense in feel- 
ing, expression, etc. ; ardent, fiery ; ‘ flaming up ’. 

1859 T.aylor Logic in Tkeol. 34o_Holy Sciipture become 
resplendent ; or, as one might say, incandescent ; through- 
out, and taking effect upon all minds. 1882 Farrar Early 
Chr. II. 23 As he dwells on the point his words seem to 
grow incandescent with the writer’.s vehemence. 1894 
lVestm. Gac. 27 Dec. 2/3 The ‘incandescent passions' of 
the Anti-Semites. 

Hence Incande'scently adv. ; also fig. ‘ hotly ’. 
1803 Edin. Rev, II. 184 More incandescently wrong- 
headed than any body else. 

t Incane'scence, Ob&, rare - [f. as next + 

-ENOE,] (See quot.) 

'1656 Blount Clossa^r., Iticanesceiice, a waxing hoary or 
white headed, 1658 m Phillips. 

Inoanescent (inkane'sent), a. rare. [f. L. 
zncdnesceiit-em, pres. pple. of incdnescere to become 
white, f. in- (In- 2) 4- edneseSre to become white, 
ednere to be white.] = Cane-scent. 

1866 Treas, Eot., Incattcscent, having a hoary or grey 
aspect, because of the presence of hairs upon the surface. 

t Incano'nical, a. Obs, rare. [In- S.] Not 
canonical ; uncanonical. 

i637_C. Dow Ansuj. to H, Burton 105 b, Illegall, in- 
canonicall pioceedings. 1648 Herrich Hesper.^ To his 
brother Nicholas., Their laige narrations, incanonicall. 

t Inca'nopy, »• Obs. in 7 inoanope. [f. 
In- ^ H- Canopy sb.'\ trms. To inclose in or as in 
a canopy, 

_ 1607 Walkington opt. Glass i. (1664) i Iiicanopecl and 
intrenched in this darksome misty Cloud of Ignorance. 

Incanoas (ink^imas), a. Bot. [f. L. incan-tts 
hoary -f -ous.] Hoary with white pubescence. 

1864 WcDSTLR cites A, Gray. 

t Inca'nt, V. Obs. [ad. L. iiicanid-re to chant, 
make incantation, charm, enchant, bewitch, f. in- 
ti's- 3 ) -h cantdre to sing, chant.] a. intr. To use 
incantation or enchantment, lb. trans. To enchant, 
charm. Hence Inca’nting vbl, sb, pp I, a. 

1546 Bale Votaries i. (1550] 33 All vayii andcraftye 
scyences.. exorcising, incanting, & conjuring. i6§8 Brom- 
HALL Treat. Specters i. 38 They .. have lesse incanting 
amongst them then formerly. 1665 Sm T. Herbert Trav. 

306 With incanting voices, . . poesy, mirth, and wine, 
raising the sport commonly to admiiation. 

"h Incantate, v. Obs, rare'~°, [f. ppl, stem of 
It, incantdre'. seeprec.] =prec. 

1623 CocKERAM II, To Charme, Incantate. 

Xncautation (inkmnt^bj'an). [a. T. vncanla- 
tion (13th c. in Godef. Compl.\ ad. L. incautdtidn- 
em, n. of action from incantdre : sec Inoant.] 

The use of a formula of words spoken or chanted 
to produce a magical effect; the utterance of a 
spell or charm ; more widely, The use of magical 
ceremonies or arts ; magic, sorcery, enchantment. 

1350 Gower Co>j. III. 43 With nigromaunce he wolde 
assaile To make his incan tacioii. 1527 Andrew Brmtswykc's 
Distyll. Waters D j, It is good dronke for them that hath 
eaten or hath in his body any incaiitacyon. i6i6 Chatman 
Homer's Hc^uDie to Hermes 73 Thy vertue . . Gainst Great- 
yll-causing incantation, To serue as fora Lance, Or Amulet. 
*757 Burke Airidgm, Eng. Hist. i. ii. (R.), Medicine was 
always joined with magick ; no remedy was administered 
without mysterious ceremonyand incantation. 1862 Burton 
Bk. Hunter (1863) 315 Like the demons of old summoned by 
incantation. 

b. with pi. An instance of this ; concr. a magical 
formula chanted or spoken, or (more widely) any 
act or ceremony performed, to produce a magical 
effect; a spell, charm. 

14x2-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i, ii. (MS. Digby 230) If. 31/1 
Oethes (le Kyng w* ful greet laboure Made kepe it by incan- 
taciouns, a 1535 More Let. Frith Kij b, To stoppe euevy 
good mannes eares from suche vngracyouse incantacyoiis as 
thys mannes reasons be. 1602 Warner Alb, Eng, xi. Ixvii. 
(1612)286 Loues Incantations so did he with Malice such 
aef(e» 167a SiR T. Browne Lett, Friend § 6 Atnulets, Spells, 
Sigils, and Incantations, practised in other Diseases. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scoil. in. 1772, 13 The old women, when they 
undertake a cpre, mumble certain rhythmical incantations. 
<2 1834 H; ReedZecA Eng. Lit. vi. (1878) tgs The magic of 
the dark incantations of Shakspeare's witchcraft. 


XuCSilxtatoi? (i'nkoent^htoj). rare. [a. L. iucan- 
tdtor, agent-noun from incantdre see Incant.] 
One who uses incantation ; an enchanter. 

t447 Bokeniiam Seynlys (Ro.xb.) 83 Julyan anoon to the 
incantatour Thy craft he seyde is not worth a ilyklvC. x6s6 
Blount Glossogr,, I mantator, a charmer or eiicliaiitei. 
1883 A. SiEWARi’ Ben Nevis A Glencoe I. 8 We have to beg 
the iiicantator not to diiect the lats to the Lochaber .shoie. 

Xncantatory (inkrcmtataii), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -oliy.] Using, or of the nature of, incan- 
tation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iii. 12 Fortune tellers, 
Jugleis, Geomancers, and the like incantatory impostors. 
Ibid. I. iv. 16 Amulets, charms, and all incantatory applica- 
tions. 1888 Harped s Alag. .A^ug. 332/2 It is wild, barbaiic, 
incantatory— it is a monstrous musical conjuration. 

i* Xnca'nter. Obs. rare. [f. Inoant v. h- -eu i.] 

= Incantatou. 

1829 Examiner 500/1 The flapping of great wings fiom a 
gigantic demon hovering over the incanteis. 

Incautou (inktemtpn), v. [f. In- - -i- Canton 
sb.'\ trans. To make into or admit as a canton. 

1705 Addison Italy, Switzerland When the Caiitons 
of Bern and Zurich propos’d, at a general Diet, the In- 
corporating Geneva in the Number of the Cantons, llie 
Roman Catholick Party.. propos’d at the same time the In- i 
cantoning of Constance, as a Counterpoise. j 

Incapability (inka'ipabi-liti). [f. next-f-iTV.] 
The quality or condition of being incapable ; in- j 
capacity, inability, incompetence : see the aclj. I 
1632 Sherwood, Incapabilitie, or incapablenesse. a 1641 
Suckling (J.), You have nothing to urge but a kind of in- , 
capability in yourself to the service. 1665 Bovi.e Occas. 
Reji, (1848) 371 An absolute Incapability of Love. 1793 j 
Holcroft tr. Lavater's Physiogn. xlv. 228 There are ■ 
capabilities and incapabilities in the countenance. 1868 
Mill Eng. % Irel. 41 The difliculty of governing Ireland 
lies entirely in our own minds; it is an incapability of 
understanding. 

Incapable (mk^'-pab’l), a. (sb.') _ [ad. med.L. 
incapdbil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- capdbilis Capable. 
(F. incapable is known from 1517 (Hatz.-Darm.) ; 
capable in Eng. from c 1560.')] 

I. Not capable; the opposite of capable, 
fl. Unable to take in, receive, contain, hold, or 
keep. Const, of. Obs. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxiii, Incapable of more, repleat with 
you, My most true miiide thus maketh mine eye vntrue. 1628 
Hobbes Thtecyd. (1822) 2 Attica being incapable of them 
itself, they sent out colonies into Ionia. 1683 D, A. Art 
Converse 104 The Mobility of their Spirits, and the 
Volubility of their Tongues, make them incapable of a 
Secret, 1841 _L. Hunt Seer (1864) 2 This dandy would be 
incapable of his own wealth. 

t b. Unable to receive or take calmly, put up 
with, or endure ; impatient or intolerant of. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. Pref., Men of my con- 
dition may be as incapable of affronts as hopeless of their 
reparations. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 438 r 4 Your Temper 
is Wanton, and incapable of the least Pain. 

2 . Unable or unfit to receive so as to be affected 
or influenced by; not open to or susceptible of; 
unable to ‘ lake in ’ so as to realize, insensible to. 
Const, of. Obs. or arch, 

1601 R. Johnson Kmgd. <5- Commw. (1603) 64 Plato 
deemed the Cyrenians incapable of discipline, by reason of 
their Jong prosperitie. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. vii. 179 As 
one incapable of her owne distresse. 1644 Quari.es 
Barnabas S; B. (1831) ii Lord, wherein an\ I more incapable 
of thy indignation [than Babel’s proud king]? 1683 Sir W. 
SoAMcs tr. Boilean's Ari Poetry (R.), Decrepit age; — In- 
capable of pleasures youth abuse. In others blames what 
age does him refuse. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 81 
If heiefuse this, he is incapable of science. 

3 . Of such a nature, or in such a condition, as 
not to allow or admit of ; not admitting or suscep- 
tible of. Const, of’, also formerly with inf. 

Equivalent to ‘ that cannot ’ with an infinitive passive ; 
e. g. incapable of measurenteni, or incapable of being 
measured^' that cannot he measured’. 

1712 Budgell Sped. No. 401 T 3 His Person . . might . . 
make him believe himself not incapable to be beloved. 174B 
Anson’s Vby, ii. vili. 219 The pearl oyster . . was incapable 
of being eaten. 1871 B. Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 289 Uii- 
avoidable loss of heat which is incapable of accurate 
measurement. 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm, 430 Per- 
manent, and incapable of being lost. 

4 . Not having the capacity, power, or fitness for 
a specified function, action, etc. ; unable. Const. 
of’, also formerly with inf. 

With verbal nouns, or infinitives, equivalent to ‘that 
cannot’ with an infinitive active ; e.g. incapable of aspii a- 
tion, or incapable of aspiring— ' \\\ax. cannot aspire’. 

x6io Shaks. Temp. i. ii. m Of temporal royalties He 
thinks me now incapable. t6xx — Whit. T. iv. iv. 40S Ls 
not your Father growne inc.-ipeable Of reasonable affayres? 
1674 tr. Scheffer s Hist.^ Lapland 34 Their understanding 
. . incapable of discerning between true and false. 1781 
Gibbon Decl.Sf F. xxix. III. 124 A claim, which they were 
incapable of supporting, either by reason, or by arms. 2783 
Hist, Miss Baltimores 1. 179, I . . was almost incapable to 
litter a syllable. 1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. iii. § 93 In- 
capable, in the infancy of criticism, to discern authentic from 
spurious writings. 1842 Mss. Carlyle Lett. 1. 149, I am 
still incapable of much exertion. 1895 Bookman Oct. 22/2 
Louis [Xiy.] . . was also quite incapable of appreciating 
genius in others. 

b. In a good sense : Not having the depravity, 
effrontery, or moral weakness for a specified act, etc. 

17S.S Young Centaur ii. Wkst 1757 IV. 136 The world .. 
was incapable of so great a guilt. i8t8 Scott F. M. Perth 


x.xvii, My foes . . have Uid things to my cluirgc whereof I 
am incapable, even in thought. 1870 Bryan 1 Iliad \.\. 
Tlie valiant Diomede replied, Incapable of fear. 

5 . absol. Destitute of, or deficient in, ordinary 
capacity or natural ability ; incompetent; without 
natural qualifioatiou. 

In phr. drunk and incapalde (in polieO upoit'.', i. e. 1,0 
drunk as to be incapable of taking taie of himself. 

1394 Shak.s. Rich. HI, 11. ii. i8 Inwpeable, and sh.illow 
Innocents, You cannot gucsse who caus’d your F.ulier. 
death. 1623 Cocki ram, Aicn/rt/'/n-, which cannot (.oiieeiiic, 
a foole. 1849 MacaI'lav Jlisi. Eng,\\. 11. 158 That tin; 
finances might not be ruined by incap.ible and inc.xpciieiiecd 
Papists. 1883 C. J. Wii.i.s Mod. Pepia 139 In a few rlaj , 
he was found, .diunk and incapable in the street. 

6 . Not having some external, csp. legal, (lualifica- 
tion; not legally qualified or entitled ; distiualificd. 
Const, of ; also formerly with inf. 

x6s* lioiim.s II. .\ix. u-n I bey aie iiic.ipable of 
Election of any new Monaiili. _i7ix Audison Sped. No. 
493 p 8 The Jews .. aie in most, if not all, Plaees nu.anablc 
of eltlier Lands or Offices. 1769 A’«a/.//n. Coiiiiiion^\-i Feb., 
Jolin Wilkes Esq : . . was and i» incaisiblc of being elected a 
Member to serve in this present i’arliament. 1818 H.\t.i,AM 
Mid. --/i'iiR (1872) 1. 199 Incapable of [iroperty, and destitute 
of ledreiis. xBss M.acaui.av Hist. Eng. .w. III. 31P, Tint 
every person who . . sliould presume to take any such office 
..should he for life incapable of holding any public einploy- 
iiient wliatever. 

II. t 7 . In passive sense = incd.L. incapdlnlh 
that cannot be taken in or cumprehended : Tlial 
cannot be received or apprehended. Cimst. (0. 
Obs. rare. 

1591 Sylvester //« 1. i. 162 _Gotl, of liimsclfe, iii- 
c.apablc to .sense In’s Works leueales him I'our Intclltgeiice. 
a x62^ Boy.s in Spurgeon Treas. Dnv. I’s. xix. Introd., 
God is incapable to sense, yet he makes himself, .visible in 
bis works. 

B. sb. A thoroughly incompetent person ; one 
without capacity or ability. 

1809 Bbntham Plan Pari, Reform (1817) ’g, M.uiy 
opulent, and thence idle incapables .. crowd the list. 1838 
Lyiton Alice si. iv, Sa.xingliam and his fiieiids wcie 
imbeciles— inciqrables. 1861 J. G. Siii.t't'ARU Fail Rome 
vii. 360 The guidance of an Incapable like Radaga fui 

Xnca’pableness. [f. prec, + -ness,] The 
quality of being incapable ; incapability. 

1632 Sherwood, Incapabilitie or mcapalncncss, 1642 
Rogers Naainan 4 Our incapablcuc.sse of holy things. 1639 
R. Gv-u. Amcndm, Bible 403 Nor to be understood oncTy 
according to the dulne.ss or incapableness of the hearer. 
x86o Emerson Cond. Lfe, Culture {fibi.) 95 An incapablc- 
ness of being dazzled or frigliteiietl, 

Xnca’pahly, adv. [f. as prec. 4- -ly -.] a. In 
an incapable or incompetent manner, b. To such 
a degree as to be incapable (in phr. incapably 
drunk : see Incapable 5). 

1846 AVorclster cites IVcslin. Rei’. 1896 Daily zVzrw 
19 Sept. 2/6 She was found incapably drunk in Rosehill- 
load. 

t Xncapa’cify, v. Obs. rare. [f. L, incapd.'c, 
incapdei- + -vx ’. cl capacify.'] =lNCAr agitate. 

1683 E. YlooKicn Pref.Ep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 10 'J hen 
are you utterly inca^iacified as to the Concerns of the.e 
hly fat cries and Sublimities. 

Incapacious (inkaptfi-Jos), a, [g l. incapa.x. 
incapdet- 4- -ous ; of. It. mcapace and Capaciol’&.] 
Not capacious ; the opposite of capacious. 

1. Not of sufficient size to take in or contain 
something; not having space or room. b. Not 
able to contain much; not spacious or roomy; 
narrow, limited, (lit. waAflg.) 

*®3S Ragitt Chrisitanogr. App. 1 1 These my Letters are in- 
capacious for mee to set downe at large the rea-sotis. x668 
Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 4 The momentary pleasure 
of narrow and incapacious .sense, a 17x5 Burnei- (J.), Souls 
that arc made little and incapacious cannot enlarge their 
thoughts to take in any great compass of limes or things. 

2 . ^ Unable to comprehend or apprehend ; not 
having mental capacity for something. Const, of ; 
also formerly with inf. b. absol. Deficient in 
mental capacity or ability. 

x6i7 Middleton & Rowley Fair Quarrel 11. ii, Can art 
be so dim-faighted, learned sir? I did not think her so in- 
capacious. 1625 Bp. Mount ,\gu App. Ccesar ix. 80 Buzzing 
them into popular eares and capacities, incapacious of them. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. IxilL 293 Nature has doom’d 
him among the incapacious ;ind silly, 165a W. Hartley 
/ zyvz/z?-iin'/Zzi;« 10 [He] was incapacious to comprehend a 
rule or law. 1836 L.andor Peric, ij- Asp. Wks. 1846 II, 404 
i'he minds of them all. .however incapacious, arc carried to 
the utmost pitch of enthusiasm. 

_ Hence^ Zncapa'clousness, the quality of being 
incapacious, want of capacity. 

£ 27 in Bailey vol. II. Hence in Johnson, Todd, etc. 

ucapacitate (inkapm’sitfik), v. [f. Incapa- 
city 4- -ATE 8 : cf. capacitate. 

1. trans. To deprive of cr^acity; to render in- 
capable; to disqualify, unfit. Const, for, •\of 
(Ob'S.), from, or inf. 

x66i SouTH_ Azav/z, III, 170 There is an Universal stain 
and depravation upon Mans Nature, that does incapacitate 
him for the Fruition of God. 1666 G. Harvey il/wA Angl. 
xii. 137 They are. . incapacitated of digesting the alimonious 
humours into flesh, 1727 Swift IVkat passed in London, 
Which might ,. incapacitate her to give ready and apt 
answers. *830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 91 A state that 
incapacitates ua from reasoning, and almost from observa- 
. tion ! 1877 S, Cox Salv. Mundi vii. {1878) 152 A reward 
1 which his evil qualities and defects incapacitated him to 
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receive. jSSa Mrs. Pitman Mission L. Greece Pat. 254 
My lameness doe‘. not Incapacitate me. .for the work of the 
day sclionl. 

2. To deprive nf legal capacity; to disqualify 
in law. 

1657. Cromwei.i. GJi. 21 Apr. In Carlyle, You have in- 
capacitated public Preachers from sitting in Parliament. 
i68;j in Alagd.^ Coll, .t yas. // (O. H. S.) 222 Tlie order 
for incapacitating- the late Fellows . .was read. 1763 Black- 
STONK Connii, I. 162 A minor was incapacitated . . from 
sitting in eithei house, by the law and custom of parliament. 
1885 L aw Rep. 29 Cli. Div. 548 'I'lie death of one of two 
trustees docs not incapacitate the other trustee from giving 
a good receipt for trust funds paid to him. 

Hence Incapa'citated, Incapa'citating///. adjs. 
1783 JoitNso.N Lei. to Reynolds 12 Apr. in Boswell, Ifyou 
could procure the revocation of this incapacitating Edict. 
1803 EircEpiA DE Acton Nv ns 0/ Desert [I. 73 The inca- 
pacitated sitiiation of his servant. i8tt Henry Isabella 
II. 59 Many instance.s of daughters supporting incapacitated 
parents. 1879 Geo. Eliot Theo. Snch ii. 37 To look alw.ays 
from overhead at the crowd of one's fellow-men must he in 
many ways incapacitating. 

IlLC^acitation (inkapccsitt~'-j3n). [n, of ac- 
tion f. INCAPACITATE.] The action of incapacitat- 
ing or fact of being incapacitated ; the rendering or 
being rendered incapable ; disqualification. 

a. general : cf. prec. i. 

17M G. Walker Senn. II. xix. 82 An incapacitation for 
the happiness of heaven. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus k.nI. 8 
A wily wit defeated Pays in scandalous incapacit.atlou. 

b. legal: cf. prec. 2. 

1770 Burke Pres, Discont. Wks. 184a I. 143 If they sufier 
this power of arbitrary incapacitation to stand, they have 
utterly perverted every other power of the house of 
commons. 1771 yuniiis Lett. xx. 93 note. The house of 
Commons . . exceeded their boasted piecedent of the expul- 
sion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. Walpole. 1853 
Milman Lat. Chr. iv. viii. (1864) II. 385 A public sign of 
their incapacitation for secul.ar business. 

attrib. i8o6 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 210 Mr. 
Belsham applauds the clergy-incapacitation act. 

Incapacity (inkapee-sTti). [ad. F. incapacity 
(i6th c. in Halz.-Darm.) = It. incapacith (Florio, 
11598) : see In- 3 and Capacity.] 

1. Want of capacity ; inability, powerlessness ; in- 
competence, natural disqualification ; incapability. 
Also with an and pi., an instance of this. 

1611 Flobio, Incapaciia, incapacity, vncapablenesse. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. tit. i._ 107 Wee doe not conceive 
.. any such intolerable incmiacity in the organs of divers 
other Quadrupede.s. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, i. § 141 
The Lord Conway .. for age and incapacity, was at last 
lemoved from the Secretary’s office. 171a .Steele Sped. 
No. 45S F a The Incapacity of an Infant or a Lunatick. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. ^.F. xxi. (1889) 1 . 589 His incapacity 
and ignorance were equal to his jjresumption. i8ig Shellev 
Cenci n. ii, The eldest .son of a rich nobleman Is heir to all 
liLS incapacities. *873 Hamerton Intell. Lifey.,y. (1875) 
391 Cerebral fatigue leading to temporary incapacity. 

b. Const, of, for, or inf . : cf. Incapable. 

a 1665 J. Goonww Rilled w. tly Spirit (1867) 27 An utter 
incapacity of receiving the Spirit. 1681 Luttrell Brief 
Ret. (1857) I. 131 The incapacity of the emperor to hinder 
it, 1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. 100 Through incapacity of 
knowing better, and doing better for themselves. 1823 
Lamb Elia Ser. it. Old Margate Hoy, The incapacity of 
actual objects for satisfying our preconceptions of them. 
1836 Olmsted Slave States 130 Feeling their own in- 
capacity to take care of themselves. 

c. Inability to take, receive, or deal with in some 
way. Const, of, for. 

a 1635 Vines Lord's Supp. (16775 163 He brings . . a 
church into an incapacity of sacraments, 1663 Glanvill 
Def. Vain DogJii, p. v, I fell into a violent feavour, which 
long detain’d me in an incapacity for matter of such a 
nature. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. 411 Digestive in- 
cimacity for starch and milky food. 

2. Legal disqualification, disability : with an and 
pi., an instance of this, a disqualification or dis- 
ability. 

1648 Art, Peace c. 8 That all Incapacities imposed upon 
the Natives of this Kingdom, .be taken away by Act to be 
passed in the said Parliament. 168 . in Somers Tracts^ I. 
272 Persons of great Consideration and Credit . . lying 
at present under an Incapacity. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. 257 There is one more incapacity of taking by descent. 
1830 Merivale Rom. E7np. (1863) I. iv. 189 The laws .. 
inflicted upon liim civil incapacity to the fullest extent. 

tlnca*pital« a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
capital ; not punishable with death. 

1643 {title) Remonstrance of . . poore distressed Prisoners 
. .committed for debt and other incapitall offences. 

t Lacapon, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- ^ + Capon zt.] 
trans. To castrate. 

i6it Florio, Incapo7iito, Incaponed, guelded. 

Incapsulate (inkce'pskyleit), V. Also en-. 
[f. In- ‘‘t + L. capsula small chest or box, capsule 
-f -.VTE 3.] trans. To Enclose in a capsule. 

1874 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat. (ed. 2) 150 The tumours 
are sometimes clearly defined and incapsulated, 1876 
Duhring Dis. Skm 26 A membrane encapsulating the 
corpuscle. 

Hence Inca-psulatinff ppl. a. : applied fig. to 
certain languages in which modifying elements are 
inserted in the body of a word. 

x868 Max Muller Stratific. Lang. 22 The infixing or m- 
capsulating languages are but a variety of the affixing 
class. 

lucapsulation (inkffipsi«ltf‘'j3n). Also en-. 
[n. of action from prec.] The fiction or process 


of incapsulating ; enclosure in a capsule. Also fig. 
in relation to languages : cf. prec. 

i860 Farrar Orig. Latig. viii. 172 Every .subordinate 
clause being in.serted in the main one by n species of 
incapsulation. 1861 T. R. Jonf.s A7nm. Kingd. (ed. 3! 
49 The encapsulation of Plipsco/iia Charo7i . . presented 
analogous phenomena. 1888 La7icet 30 June 1288/t [In 
cancer] Encapsulation means not only the surrounding of 
the growth bj’ .a capsule which consists of the cellular tissue 
which formerly occupied the site now occupied by the 
tumour, but also of the blood vessels. 

luca'ptivate, V. j-ae-e. Also en-. [f, ppl. 
stem of med.L. hicapiJvdy-e, f. in- (In- 2 ) late 
L. captrvas'e to Captivate : cf. It. incatti'va 7 ‘e 
(Flono).] irons. To take captive, bring into cap- 
tivity. 

1611 Florio, T7irat/iuni-e, to encaptiuate. 1683 Trvon 
IVay to Health 563 That man should so prodigiously de- 
grade, dishonour and inc.aptivate himself. 1771 T. Hull 
Hist. Sh- / V. Ha7-ruigtc7i 1 . 223 The radiant beams of your 
encaptivatlng splendor. 1882 Ogilvie (Annandale), En- 
captinate. 

Ineaptive : see Encaptive. 

i" luca'rcer, v. Obs. rai-e. [a. F. incarctirer 
(150S in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier encarcerer (1392 in 
Du Cange), ad. med.L. inca 7 ’cerare to imprison, f. 
in- (In- 3) 4- career prison, jail.] = Incaiicerate v. 

c 1620 Z. Boyd Zioils Flmvcrs (1855) 23, I..Incarc’id lye 
within this floating In. 

Incarcerate (inkauserA),j6//. m arch. [ad. 
med.L. incarcerat-us, pa. pple. of incarcerdre : see 
prec.] Incarcerated, imprisoned; confined, shut 
in. (Formerly constr. also as pa. pple. of next.) 

1328 Roy Rede Me (Arlj) 48 They lose their goodes with 
oute mercy, And their boddies to be incarcerate. 1383 Leg. 
Bp. Si, A7tdrois Pref. 31 Tane and iiicarcerat, kepit heir 
and there. 1647 H. More So7ig of Soulm. in. x, While in 
this muddy world incarcerate They lie._ 1732 J. Louthian 
Form of Process (ed. 2) i. 61 The Committer., shall order his 
Liberation, or discharge his Imprisonment, if not incar- 
cerate. 1827 H. Coleridge Poems (1833) I. 85 Bieathes the 
mephitic and incarcerate fog. 1863 Sala Capt. Da7tgerous 
I. X. 283 Many . . lay incarcerate years after they had satisfied 
the Demands of their Creditors. 

Incarcerate (inka'iscmt), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L, incarcei'dre : see Incabceb and -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To shut up in prison ; to put in con- 
finement ; to imprison. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Veiius it. 342 Tratour, I sail thy corps 
Incarcerate. 1637-50 'Row Hist. KHk (Wodrow Soc.) 238 
Mr. Andro Melvlll, by great moyeii.. obtained le.nve that 
a servant should he incarcerated with him in the Tower. 
1634 in W. Ross Aberdonr ff J /icJicol/)te xi. (1885) 329 The 
Session desires the Baiijie to cause apprehend and in- 
carceiate presently Margaiet Currie. 1833 L. Ritchie 
IVand. by Loire 57 We weie incarceiated a whole day in 
the prison. 

2. fig. To shut up as in prison ; to confine. 

1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. ni. (1692) I. 216 What is it 

, . to incarcerate the Liberty of the Subject under the Iron 
and weighty Chains of an Arbitrary Government? 1663 
G. Harvey Advice agsi. Plag^ie “Those dense bodies .. 
easily incarcerate the infected air. 

Hence lucaTcerated ppl. a. , imprisoned ; spec. 
in Path,, variously used of a strangulated, ob- 
structed, or otherwise irreducible hernia and of a 
retained placenta ; Inoa'rcexatiug' ppl. a., that in- 
carcerates, imprisoning. 

17^ Young Pit. Th,^ iv. 665 From nature’s continent . . 
this little isle of life, This dark, incarcerating colony. Divides 
us. 1783 Pott Chirurg. IVhs.^ll. 76 Every symptom, 
which attends an incarcerated rupture. Ibid. 186 The 
operation for the incarcerated bubonocele. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 65 A troublesome phimosis either of 
the strangulating or incarcerating kind. ^1823 Bentham 
Not Paul 19 The sweeping and incarcerating commission 
he had been intrusted with by the rulers. 1883 igjlA Ce7it. 
May 87S The incarcerating creditor was compelled to allow 
him a daily aliment. i886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Hernia, hi- 
ca7ce7'aied,. .variously explained byauthors. It is usiedby 
some. .as strangulated; by others, to signify., an obstructed 
hernia; and by others, to denote a hernia which has become 
irreducible in consequence of thickening of, or fatty deposit 
in, the enclosed omentum or mesentery. 

Incarceration (inkaiser^'Jan), [a. F. incar- 
ceration (i3-i4th c. in Littre), ad. med.L. incar- 
cerdtidfz-eni imprisonment, n. of action from L. in- 
carcerd 7 -e ; see prec.] The action of incarcerating 
or fact of being incarcerated; imprisonment. 

1336 Bellenden (Croft. Scot. (1821) 1 . 179 Be lang seiknes 
and malancoly, quhilk he take for his incarceration, a 1649 
Drumm, of Hawto. fas. I Wks. (1711) 4 He thought by 
gentle incarcerations to have restrained their malice. 1803 
SvD, Smith Wks. (1869) 31 Since the benevolent Howard 
attacked our prisons, incarceration has become not only 
healthy but elegant. 1833 Miss Cobbe Intuit, Mor. 117 The 
deprivation of Personal Freedom constitutes, .an incarcer.a- 
tion of the Soul. 

lb. Path. Obstinate constriction or strangulation 
of a hernia (see Incakcebated) ; retention of the 
placenta in parturition. 

1826 Cooper Surg. 461 The. .simple obstruction of a hernia, 
is essentially different from incarceration, or strangulation. 

incaveerator (inkauser^itai). [Agent-noun 
in L. form from med.L. imarcerdre to Incaboee- 
ATE.] One who incarcerates or imprisons. 

1820 J. Qx.m.t.v.xs Rise Glasgow Fees Paid by the In- 
carcerator to the Jailor, xwg Pall Mall G, 19 Aug. 10 
The amnesty is Hot a greater relief to the inchreerated than 
to the incarcerator. 


t Inca*rdinate, a. Obs. Used humorously as a 
blunder for incarnate. 

1601 SiiAKs. Twel. N. V. i. 183 We tooke him for a 
Coward, but hee's the veriediiiell inc.nrdin.ate. 

Incavdinate (inkfiMdine't), v. [f. Jjpl. stem 
of med.L. mcardi7tdrc to institute into an eccle- 
siastical benefice, f. in- (In- 3) 4- cardo, cardm-eiti 
hinge, cai-dindlis a chief presbyter, a Cardinal.] 
Notts, a. To institute as principal priest, deacon, 
etc. at a particular church or place (see Cardinalis 
and Incardinare in Du Cange) ; in quot. 1609 ex- 
plained etymological I3". b. To institute to a car- 
dinalship, raise to the rank of cardinal. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow A7isw. Na7ncless Gath. 7 A dignitie 
[that of Cardinal] denominated .. as being Incardinnted (it 
is Gregories word) that is Moitii’ed or riueted to a Church, 
as a hinge to a dore. [1723 tr. Dupin’s Eccl. Hist, iith 
C. I. II. iil. 42 Pie who had a light to succeed was called 
Incardinatus ; whereas he who had a Church in present was 
.said to he Ordiuatus.) i86z Hook Lives Abps. II. xii. 6C3 
When he had accepted the office of Cardinal, but before he 
was incardinated. 1882-3 Sciiaff E7icycl. Relig. Knosul. 
I. 403 Pope Pius V finally confined the title [ca7'dinal} 
formerly applied somewhat vaguely to all priests appointed 
at a cathedral church., to such among the clergy of the city 
of Rome as had been ‘ incardinated ’ by the Pope himself. 
So Incardina'tion, institution or formal incoi- 
poration. 

1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 483 A tribal badge, symbol of in- 
cardination in the sept. 

•I- Incare’ssing, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 
The opposite of caiessing ; treating coldly or 
harshly. 

1608 Maciiin Dumb ICnt. in, From this reproch, this 
incatressing humour Hath taught my soule a new phllo- 
.sophie. 

Incarial (iqke-Trial), a. [f. mod.L. type ^'in- 
edri-ns, or '^inedri-s, f. Inca (like L. aqudrins, 
contrdvius, or familidris, stelldris) ■k-t.'L.'] Of or 
pertaining to the Incas of Peru. 

1863 Intell, Observer 111 . 229 Ascending the Cordillera, 
Incarial ruins will be met with continually. 1877 E. C. 
Squier (1878) 454 The procession of Coipus Christ!, 
in which the Incaiial family, in regal native costume, take 
part. 

Incarmined (inka’imind), ppl. a, [f. In. 2 4. 
Carmine sb, + -ed ^.] Imbued with carmine ; dyed 
carmine or deep crimson. 

1863 D. G. My Farin of Edgewood 210 Rosy 

cheeks and incarmined arms do not belong tej the heroines 
of her dreams. 

IxLCarn (inkaun), v. Also 6 eu-. [a. F. in- 
ca rtier ( 1 3 7 2 in Hatz. -Darm .) , ad. L. incar nitre ( 5 Ih 
c.) to make flesh, f. in- (In- 2) 4- caro, earn- flesh.] 

1. trans. To cover w’ith flesh, cause flesh to grow 
upon or in, heal over (a wound or sore). 

1:1400 La7ifrnnc's Ciru7g. 122 Leie aboute pe wounde. .a 
defensifof bole armonyak. .aftirward incarne it, Jiat is to seie 
brynge ouer fleisch, & aftirward consowde. 1543 Traheron 
Vigo's Chirurg. ti. lx, 23 Than j’e must mundifye the place, 
and incarne it, and scale it up. i6ix "Woodall S7e7g. Mate 
Wks. (1653) 31 This unguent doth digest and Incarn wounds 
and ulcers. 1750 Phil. I'rans. XLVII. 94 The wound was 
thoroughly deterged, incarned, and , . cicatrired. 1822-34 
Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 519 Here however the hollows 
are not incarned or filled -up with a new material. 

b. absol. To cause flesh to grow; to induce 
healing. 

1341 R. Copland Gvydott's Form. Sivb, Ley it on with 
towe, and a playster, for it dryeth, encarneth, and con- 
forteth. 1694 Westmacott Sc7-ipt, Hyb, 10 Another 
oyntraent that doth digest, mundify, and incain. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran’s Observ. Surg. (1771) Diet., Epnlotica, Medicines 
that incarn and cicatrize, 

e. intr. To become covered with flesh, to heal. 
1689 Moyle Sen Chy7tirg. it. x. 57 You will know how it 
Incarns by a reddish speck, which you will see on the end of 
your Tent when you take it out. jyjSPhil. T7'a7is. LXyi, 
438 As the wound incarned, the. .discharge lessened daily, 
i822-34_ Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 43 Incarning and 
cicatriring easily. 

2. To embody in flesh, to incarnate, rare. 

1563 [see Incarned]. 1882 L. Wingfif.ld Ge/ii7tna II. vii. 
211 Next time that you’re re-incarned, you’ll be a Byron. 
Plence Inca'rning vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1721 Quincy tr. Hodges' Plague Land. 200 Incarning is 
gradually to be effected and the Ulcer slowly healed over. 
1813 J. Thomson Lect. hflani. 611 To use several medica- 
ments more or less humecting, digesting, deterging, incarn- 
ing or desiccative, to the sundry burnt parts. 
Incarnadine (inkaunadin, -sin), a. and sb. 
arch. Also 7 -in. [a. F. incarn adin, -iiie (16th 
c.), ad. It. incarnadino, var. of incarnattno carna- 
tion, flesh-colour, deriv. of incarn ato Incarnate.] 
A. adj. Properly, Flesh-coloured, carnation, pale 
red or pink ; but (b.) also used for various shades 
of crimson or blood-red (cf. Carnation 2) ; in mod. 
use sometimes = Blood-stained, (from Shaks. Mach. 
IT. ii. 62 : see Inoabnadinb vi). 

159J Sylvester Die Bartas i. v. 609 Her wings and train 
of feathers (mixed fine) Of orient Azure and incarnadine. 
1649 Lovelace Poems, Toiny Lady H. (1864) 124 Whose 
white satin upper coat of skin, Cut upon^ velvet rich lucar- 
nadin, Has yet a body (.and of flesh) within. 1658 Phillip.s, 
l7icarnadmcolo7ir, a flesh colour, or the colour of a Damask 
Rose, c 1872 in A. E. Lee Hist. Cohwtbus, Ohio (iS$a) 1 . 
710 The color ranged from a deep crimson to a light or pale 
incarnadine* 



IITCARNADINE. 

b, i8zo BvnoN jiTttr. Fa!, in, ii, 500 You’ll, .rfilmly wn';li 
those hands incamadine. <tx845 Barham Ingol. Leg., 
jerry parvis's Wig, His very fore head was incarnadine. 

Watts-Dunton in Atkmrenw 18 Aug. 225/1 And 
Night’.s black wing.s are glowing incarnadine From Dover 
cliffs to Gravelines tower With sparks— with fiery Hakes, a 
ruddy shower On bieeze and brine ! 

B. sh. Flesh -colour, blush colour; also, a crim- 
son or blood-red colour fsee A). 

i6»a Pr.ACHAM Com^>L Gent. (1661) i 55 Incarnadine, or 
flesh colour. 173s Sr.wr.L Dutch Diet, (ed, 3), Hoog rood, 
Carnation-colour, incarnadine. i8*o_Bvron Mar. Ffil.iv. 
ii. 147 No Barbaric blood can leconcile us now Unto that 
horrible incarnadine. 1865 Trench Gust. Adolphus 1. 49 
To take the rich incarnadine of blood. 
luCSiTnadilie, V. arch. Also error, incar- 
nardine. [f. prec.] irans. To dye or tinge with 
incarnadine (see prec.) ; to redden. 

Properly, to make flesh-coloured or carnation ; but from 
Shakspere onward associated w'ith the colour of blood. 

160S Skaks. Mach. it. ii. 62 This my Hand will rather 
The multitudinous Seas incarnardine. Making the Gieene, 
one Red. a 1639 Carew Poems Wks. (1824) 85 A fourth 
[shall] incarnadine Thy rosie cheeke. 1791 Cqwpcr Ihad 
xt. 480 His blood the glebe Incarnadines. 1831 L. Ritcihe 
Capt. Conspirator in Rememhrance 144 The yellow oil- 
flower, incarnardined with gorgeous poppies, fluttered in 
the waving wind. 1845 LoNcr. Evcsiing Star, The painted 
oriel of the West Whose panes . . the sunken sun incarnadines. 
1866 CoNiNGTON Mneid vr. 176 War, dreadful war, and 
Tiber flood I see incainadined with blood. 
fig. 1879 Farrar St. Paulix. ft 893) 98 Not the only blood 
of which the stains had incarnadined his conscience. 

Hence Inca'rnadined ppl. a. 
i8ii Tales of Landlord New Ser. Witch Glas Llyn II. 
170 The fierce reflection glowed on the incarnadined waters 
of the Clowdoc. 

Incarnalizej var. of Encarnalize v. 
Zuoarnate (inkaun^t), a. [ad. L. incarnat-ns 
made flesh (common in 4 th c. in Christian writers), 
pa. pple. of incarnare', see Incarn. In sense 3 
corresp. to F. incarmt, 'Ufe, It. incarnato incar- 
nate, flesh-coloured.] 

1. Clothed or invested with flesh ; embodied in 
flesh ; in a human (or animal) bodily form. a. Of 
a person, soul, or spirit. (Sometimes const, as 
pa, pple,^ esp. when used of Christ.) 

In phr. a devil incarnate, applied hyperbolioally to a 
person (cf. Devil sh. 4), the true meaning is often more or 
less lost sight of, and the adj. becomes nearly = ‘ out-and- 
out ‘ arrant’. 

*39S Purvey Rttnonsir. (1851) 53 A sone of perdicioun, 
and a devil incarnat othir in flesh. <21420 Hocclcve De 
Reg.Princ. 3333 Mercy Crist caused to ben incarnate. 1494 
Fabvan Citron. 111. liii. 34 In the season that he was Kynge 
our Sauyour Criste Ihesus was incarnat of that moste 
blessyd virgyne our Lady. 1534 More On the Passion 
Wks, 1315/1 By his goinge fio the father, was nothynge 
ment, but his beynge incarnate in the worlde. *548-9 
(Mar.] Bk. Com. Prayer, Conimnn. (Nicene Creed), And 
was incarnate by the holy Ghoste, of the Virgin Mary. 1597 
Hooker Reel. Pol.v. li. § 2 The nature of God in the 
onely person of the Sonne is incarnate. 1609 Rowlands 
Knaue ofiChtbbes 31 Incarnate deuils, such as do Assurne 
a humane shape. *6*1-15 Bp. Hall ContempL, N. T, i.ii, 
That God should be incarnate of a virgin was an abasement 
of His maiestie, and an exaltation of the creature beyond 
all example, *738 Weslev Ps. ii. li, And slay th' incar- 
nate Deity. *820 Scott Abbot xvii, Whether there be a 
devil incarnate in you or no, 1831 Carlyle Sort, Res. i. 
iv. (1872) 2* You look on him almost with a .shudder, as on 
.some incarnate Mephistopheles. 1896 Gladstone WUI § a 
Commending myself to the infinite mercies of God in the 
Incarnate Son as my only and sufficient hope. 

b. Of a quality or other abstraction : Embodied 
in human form ; impersonated. 

(In quot. <11652 in extended sense; Put into a form 
adapted to human nature or comprehension ; expressed 
‘after the manner of men ’.) 

c 1532 Du \Vks Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1056 We juge her 
a thought or understandynge incarnate. <1*652 J. Smith 
Stl. Disc, vi. 183 Divine truth becomes many times in 
Scripture incarnate, debasing itself to assume our rude con- 
ceptions. 1839 Carlyle Chartism v. (1858) 27 The quack 
is a Falsehood Incarnate. 1874 Green Short Hist. n. § 2, 
64 Liberty and independence itself seemed incarnate in his 
Itne Confessor's] name. 1880 Ouida Moths II I. 269 In his 
eyes Vere was purity incarnate, 

o. Vaguely used : Enshrined, 
a *533 Lo. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aiirel. (1546) Nniij, 
The hertes incarnate in loue are lyttel satisfied with syluer. 
1871 Tvlor Prim. Cult. II._9S To remain incarnate in the 
memory of friends is something. 

If Erron. used, as iff. lN- 3 (=not). 

*748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V, 46 (D.), I fear 
nothing .. that devil carnate or incarnate can fairly do 
against a virtue so established. 

1 2. Consisting of flesh ; fleshy. Obs. rare. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillenieau' s Fr, Chirurg, isb/i All in- 
carnate or fleshye partes of the bodye, 

3. Flesh-coloured ; light pink or crimson, Ohs, 
exc. in Bot. as a rendering of L. incamdtus. 

a *533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. Aiirel, (1546) Nnivb, 
Well colowred face, incarnate tethe, ruddye lyppes. 1552 
in Strype Reel. Mem. (1721) II. xiv. 359, 4 Yards of Turkey 
silk incarnate. 1567 Mary Stuart Let. in Lamartine's 
M. Stuart App. (1859) *74 Send to me half elle of incarnat 
Satin. tS78LYTB Dodoens 1. xiii. 21 Butterburre..putteth 
forth a hollow stalke of a span long, set full of small in- 
carnate floures at the toppe. *656 Blount Glossogr. s.v.Ax- 
carnation, An Incarnate colour is a Carnation colour, a 
flesh cdlor, or of the colour of our Damask Rose. 179* 
W, Bartram Carolina 104 The flowers.. are of a pale in- 
carnate colour. *859 Darwin Or/g. Spec, iv, (j;86j) 99 The 
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common red and incarnate AwmiTri/olimn prnlense and | 
mcarnaUnn). _ , j., r 

Hence luca'rnately adv., in a bodily loirn. 

1856 Mrs, Browning Anr. Leigh vi. 46 Freedom’s self . . 
Fixed in a feud.al form incarnately To .suit our w.ays ol 
thought and reverence, 

Incarnate (inka*.rn^'t), 7 '. Also (5 en-. [f. 
prec., or f. ppl. stem of L. incarnare ; see Incaen.] 

1 . irans. To render incarnate ; to embody in 
fle.sh. In pass, to be embodied ; lo assume, or 
exist in, a bodily (esp. a human) form. 

*S 33 Tindald .9?<//cj' \V ks. (Pai'ker Soc.) III. 243 
ff’hey believed in Chnst to be incarnated, and to suffer 
death. <21556 Cranmer JFks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 74 We say, 
that tliey [fathers and prophets of the old testament] did 
eat his body and drink his blood, although he was not yet 
born nor incarnated. *598 Barckley Felic. Manm. (1C03) 
227 That old Serpent, .can by God’s sufferance . . incarnate 
himselfe, or possesse infants. Ibid. iv. 317 An English man 
italianated is a devil incarnated. *624 Donne Serni. ii. 16, 

I must not ask why God took this way to incarnate his Son. 
1715 De Rcse. Fam. Instruct.i. i. (1841) 1 . 20 He incainalcd, 
by a miraculous birth, the divine nature into the human. 1844 
Marg. Fuller TFont. sgth C. (1862) iB The Ail-Siisiaining 
incarnated himself to guard, .the destinies of this world. 

2. iransf. and a. To put into, express or ex- 
hibit in, a concrete or definite form ; to realise, 
actualize, embody (an idea or other abstraction). 

1591 Harington Orl. Fur. i. Iviii, There shall no foolish 
plaints, nor fained ire Hinder me to encainat my desiie. 
1856 Kingsley Misc., Fronde's Hist. Eng. II. 74 Forces 
which we can no more slop, by shrieks at their absurdity, 
from incarnating themselves in actual blood, and misery, 
and horror than [etc.]. 1878 Dowden Sind. Lit. 9 A political 
doctrine, .expecting to be incarnated in institutions. _ 1885 
Clodd Myths <?• Dr. i. vii. 122 The ennobling qiualities in- 
carnated in some hero.. meet with admiring response. 

b. To exhibit (in oneself) in bodily or human 
form ; to he the living embodiment or type of ; to 
impersonate, embody (a quality, etc.). 

1806 R. Cumberland Mem. (T.), If quick conception, 
true discrimination, and the happy faculty of incarnating 
the idea of his poet, are properties essential in the . . com- 
position of a great,, actor. 1849 Fraser's Mag. XXX IX. 
395 The truest artist . . must be he who incarnates best the 
age’s artistic tendencies. *886 Svmonds Renaiss. It., Cath. 
React. (1898) VII. x. 85 This friar incarnated the Venetian 
spirit. 

f e. To cause to exist, or represent as existing, 
in a paiticular mode of being, or as a part of some- 
thing else, t ‘i* To entertain as an indwelling 
presence; to enshrine. Obs. 

1643 Milton Divorce n. ili. Nay this is . . to incarnat sin 
into the unpunishing and well pleas'd will of God. a. *711 
Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 213 0 may 1 thee 
incarnate in my Heart. 

3. To cause flesh to grow upon or in (a wound 
or sore) ; to heal over: =Incarn i. Obs. 

1543 Traiieron Vigo’s Chirurg. ii. ii. 16 After mundifiea- 
tion ye must incarnate the place, after thys forme. 1577 
Frampton Joy/tdl Neiues it. (1596) 38 The Tabaco ,, doth 
make them [wounds] cleane, and incarnate them. 1616 
SunrL. & Markh. Country Faruie 223 The other Ointment 
is better to incarnate and consolidate all sorts of wounds. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Lucatellns Balsam, It is 
used externally to deterge and incarnate green AVonnds and 
Ulcers. 

fb. absol. =Inoabn i b. Obs. 

1563 T. Gale Antidot. n. 13 Thys Unguent . . incarnateth 
verye well. *686 W. Harris tr._ Lemery's Course Chyvt, 
(ed. 3) 628 Its Tincture is discutient, detersive, good 
against Gangrenes, and tj incarnate. 

tc, intr. iol rejl. =lNOAnNic. Obs. 

1674-7 J- Molins Altai. Obs. (1896) 17 As the adjacent 
parts mundified, soe it incarnated. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy 
II. V, My uncle Toby's wound was near well . . the surgeon 
. . told him, 't was just beginning to incarnate. 
t4. To make fleshly or carnal ; to degrade from 
spiritual nature, despiritualize. Ohs. 

1667 Milton P, L. jx. 166 That I .. am now constrained 
Into a Beast, and mixt with bestial slime, This essence to 
incarnate and imbrute. <11683 Whichcote Aphorisms, 
Bad men [study] to incarnate their souls, 
f 5. To enclose or insert in the flesh. Obs. rare. 
1662 J. Chandler Van Hehnotit's Oriat. 2S2 They cut 
off part of the garment, that they may incarnate a thread or 
rag thereof, within the skin of the forehead of every one 
that is bitten by a mad dog. 

6 . To convert (vegetable matter) into flesh. 
i882_ Playfair in Mactn, Mag. XLV. 335 As is said in the 
west, it is cheaper to ‘incarnate' Indian corn [i. e. by feed- 
ing cattle with it] than to send that bulky grain byrailways. 

Hence Inca’xnated^^/. a , ; Inca'rnatiug vbl, sb. 
and ppl. a, (in various senses of the verb). 

. * 549 '^® Stkrnhold & H. Ps., Quicunpte vult. Of the 
incarnating of Christ, onr Lord, believe aright. 1576 Baker 
pewell of Health 148 a, In every incarnating and closing 
togyeher and healing. *597 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Fr. 
Chirurg. 12/1 That newepnearnated fleshe, which, after the 
trepaninge, groweth therin. Ibid. Any incarnatinge 
raedicamentes. 1671 Flavel Fount, Life v. 14 He hath 
laid the foundation thereof so deep, in the Incarnating of 
bis own Son, *872 Ouida Genl Matchmaking (Tauchn.) 
72 Little Fay was delightful — for all the world like a bit of 
incarnated sun.shine. 1878 Bayne Purit. Rev. vi. 224 The 
love of romantic young men for their incarnated ideals, 
IllC&cnSitiioiI (inkainei'Jan), [a. F. incarna- 
tion, in I 2 th c. Norman F, incarnaciun (Phil, de 
Thaun), ad. late L. incamdtion-em (in Hilary, 
Jerome, Ambrose, etc.), n, of action from incarnare : 
see iNCAm] 


INCABNATION. 

1. The .uctinn of inc.'iiiiatiiig or fact of liiiiig in- 
curn.ated or ‘made flesh’; a becoming incarnate; 
investiture or embmliment in flesh ; assumption of, 
nr existence in, a bodily (esp. hum.an) form. 

a. spec, of Christ, or of (iod in ('hrist. Often 
.ahsol. the Incarnation. (The earliest and still tlie 
prev.alent sense. In eaily use often in refeience lo 
the Christian era: the date f>f the incarnation or 
biith of Christ.) 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 197 pc vlftie [.age] wms fiain daiiid 
to he trmisinigi-acion Of baliiloyrie ami pc sixlx- to pe iticm. 
nacioii, p.at was votte gnd vas ilmrc. 1382 Wvrni ho. 
(ien. Piol., The piindpal eiilent of the itiounis is to tkdair 
the mystcrie of Ciistis incanmdoiiii, jias',ioiui, resurrer- 
doun, ascerisiouii, and the comyng to the general doom. 
lasLoa Arthur (ri(> pe ylieei after pe Im atnadone,_ Vyf 
luindred fourty (k two. c X400 MAi’Norv, tRoxb,).\.\xii. 14G 
pal trowe wele [le incarnadoiinof Ciiste. 1477 K.m l Rivmis 
(C axtoii) Dictes 123 He was borne after the liii'.utiacioil of 
oiire lord ij. c. yeies. t$x6 I'ilgr. I'crf. tW. tleW. isu) 
179 b, The preemyiieiue of his ruoost giai jnii-. iiicainaryoii, 
1597 Hooker Rctl. Pol. v. li. Ji j Taking .. mn fledi, and 
by his incarnation making it his owns flesh. *653 Wai ion 
Angler i. 13 Angling is miidi more niirient tlien the in- 
carnation of our Saviour. *726 tr. Gregoty's .dstr,ui, 1 , vsa 
We are to take notice, that JJionysiii'., c.illcil Isvigiuis, w.i . 
the Author of this /Ki.a live luindicd Vc.ir, alin Cflni .t, 
from which time they began to reckon fimn the H.itisitv or 
Incarnation of Christ, i860 Pesi.v .!//«. /’?.>//, i.’B It i , 
said. The Word was made llesh, .pe.d: of iln* 

hicnrnation of our Bles'cd Loid, i.e. ‘ lli‘ t.iLiii.; ijt I Inn 
our Flesh ’. 

b. In general sense. 

1646 .SirT, Buowni'. l’.<,eud, Rp. vi. i. 274 The woman being 
formed nut of the lili, uas nine leiiu/ved (lonl e.iilil. ami 
framed from that dement iniilcr inearnatimi. 1684 T, 

NT.r Th, F.arlh i. 30: The incarnation, as 1 may ‘o ' ay, r.f 
a spiritual substance, is to me a kind of standing tnii.nle. 
1841 Kmi.rson Mcth. <\’<i.'.M'ks. (Balin’ II. .‘.7 1 he thoughts 
he delights to utter are the reason of hi > iiicai nation. 1858 
.Sears III. iii. 272 'i'lie reader will licie distingnisli 
carefnlly between two things— between the > e,iirrf,t,oh 
and the re-iucaritaiion of the dead, 

c. The putting into, or assuniiition of, a 
concrete or definite form ; ‘ embodiment ’. ? Obs. 

1615 CitooKi; Body of Man 274 IJeJure the hitlh or incni- 
nation as we may .“ay of Philosophy. 1648 IIi.KEit'it I! esper., 
lulia’s Picture, limv am I ravish'd, when 1 do hut see 
'The painter's art in tliy sciogiaphy 'i If so, how imndi mote 
hball I dote thereon. When tmee he gives it incarnati'jn, 

2, concr. a. A liody, irerson, or form in which 
a soul, spirit, or deity is incarnated ; an incarnate 
or embodied form {of), 

1742 _Y0u.N0 Nt. Th. IX. 1341 When sball_ my '•onl liri in- 
carnation quit, And.. Obtain her Apotheosis in TlieeV 1836 
Emer.son Nature, .Spirit Wks, (Bohn) II. 1C7 The world. . 
is a-remoter and inferior incarnation of God. 1841 Eldun- 
KTONE Hist, Ind. 1 . iv. 167 Vishmi and Siva., and their 
incarnations now attract almost all the rcHgious veneration 
of the Ilindi'is. 1843 /Vwwy Cycl. XXVI, 387 i Ihe other 
Avatilras, descents or incarnations (ifVislin’u. Ibid,, His 
first inc.arn.ation w.as that of a fish, 1899 .Savce Early Israel 
V. 181 The line of the Pharaohs, the incarnations of the 
Sun-God. 

b. A person in whom some quality, attribute, 
principle, etc. is exhibited in a bodily form; a 
living type or representative, embodiment, imper- 
sonation {pf a quality, etc.) . 

*833 L, Ritchii: Wand, by Loire ia6 Blue-Beard, that 
incarnation of juvenile romance. *847 Lr.wrs Hist. Philos. 
(1867) II. SSI Great men are the incarnations of the spirit 
of the age. 1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. iii. iv. You incarnation 
of saucincss. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 1 . .x. 302 William 
Rufii.s .. a foul incarnation of selfislme's in its most abhor- 
rent form. 

e. Loosely or by extension : A thing in which 
some quality, etc. is typically represented or exhi- 
bited; an embodiment {of). 

1821 Shelley M</()«<r/jf xiii, Splendours, and Glooms, and 
glimmering Incarnations Of hopes and fears, and twilight 
Phantasies-^ 1866 G. Macdonald Aoin. Q. Neighb. xiii. 
(1878) 244 T'he grounds about the Hall seemed the incarna- 
tion of a summer which had taken years to ripen to per- 
fection. 

tS. Conception (in the womb). Obs. rare. 

1548-67 Thomas Ital. Diet., Incarnacione, the incarnation 
or engenderyng tyme. 1683 1 'rvon JVay to Health 3 That 
quality that doth predominate in the Spiiit at the ihc.m na- 
tion and Birth, that very same property doth carry the 
upper Dominion in the Bodj'. 

4. The formation or growth of new flesh upon 
or in a wound or sore; healing up; granulation. 
Also concr. A growth of new flesh. 

i5<44 Vaeem Regim. Lyfie (1560) P ij. Precede with muiuli- 
fication and incarnation, even as in other kincles of apo- 
stumes. tSmPhil. 7 'w«\. XXI. 403 The external cont.aitiirig 
parts of the Neck began now to unite by Incainatioii. 
1783 Pott Chirurg, Whs. II. These were soon covered 
with an incarnation. 1822-34 Gpod's Study/ Med. (ed.4l 11. 
18 From this period the process of incarnation commences. 

6 . Flesh-colour, carnation ; a pigment or dye of 
this colour. Obs. or arch. 

c 1485 E. E, Misc. (Warton Club) 73 For an incaniaclon, 
take sable and saffrone and rede lede, and inedylie heme 
Welle togedyre. 1573 Art 0/ Limning 8 b. If you wil nmke 
incarnations for Visages, or a fleshly colour for Im.ages. 
1821 Byron Cain in. 1, His little cheeks. In their pure in- 
carnation. 

b. attnb. or as adj. Flesh-coloured, light pink ; 
= Incarnate a. 3 . Obs, or arch. 

1562 'P.vsu.'g.v.^ Herbal ii. 116b, Damaske roses, incarnation 
roses, muske roses. 165a Urquhart Jeioel Wks. (18341 242 
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INCEKD. 


\ iiciir of iiirarnatinn velvet slippers. 1672 Phil. Tra-iii, 
\I 1 . 5172 The Dyinn of Wool of an Ini’ainntioii cnloni, 
with a Itiiifl of Afoss Krovving in Malta. 

t 6. The jilaiit Carnatton. Olis. 

1533 T I’RNCR Lihellus A iija, Ilerha qiiam ueinacula liii- 
tqi.t uncamus a Gclofei, aiit a ClowBeloi'ei, nut an Iiiratna- 
I yon. 

Hence Incarna’tionist, a bcliev'erin an incarna- 
tion. 

1834 Afr.DwiN Angler in M'^ales I. 2^3 The new Incarna- 
tioiiists of Johanna Southcote. 

lucarnative (inka-.tnaliv), a, and sh. [a. ohs. 
F. incaj'natif, ~ii<c (early i6th c.), ‘ flesh-biinging, 
Ib^h-breeding ’ (Cotgr.), ad. m^^Xj.mcarndtTvus, 
It incaruativo i Klorio), f. as Incarnate v. + -ivfi.l 

A, 

1 . Having the quality of incarning ; promoting 
the growth of flesh in a wound or sore. 

ct^ooLan/ranc's Cirnrg-. 153 Meclicyns comfortatiuis &in- 
rarnatiuis [/t/.V. Ji. inenrnatyfes]. Jhiti. 342 Regeneratiiie, &. 
iararnatiue [medicines], &faciente.s cariiem iiasci, hen oon to 
seie. 1541 R. Coi'LANl) Guydou's Quest. Cfiirnrg-. Lj h,Theie 
hen thre maners. One is inc.arnatyue and it competeth to 
move woundes, and fractuies. 1563 T. Antidot. i. iv. 6 
Medicines incainatiue, which doe also ingender fleshe. 1614 
T. Aimms Devil's lianqnei 329 Your exnlcerated sores 
rannot bee healed with incai native sallies. 1694 Salmon 
Hate's Dis/i. t. (1713) 312/2 Mercury is the Balsam of Na- 
ture, in which is an incarnative and regenerative Vertue. 
t 2, Humorously or blunderingly used for incar- 
nate (lieie ="‘ arrant ’ : see Incarnate a. i, note). 

1594 GtmnNn & Lodor Looking Gtasse i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 
119/2 Paltry ! ..why, you incarnative knave, what aie you 
that you spe.ak petty treason? 

B. sh. An incarnative medicine or application ; 
.see A. I. 

1568 .Sttr.vNr. The Pat (i8(io) 43 Ciuatiuis and incarnatities 
succedis. 1643 I. Sir.r.R tr. H.xJ>. Chyrurg. vlii. 36 To 
Vlcers already mundified, it is best to use Incai natives. 
1720 BrcivUT in Piiil. Trans. XXXI. 53 He scraped it with 
an Insti ument for several Days, and drest it with Incai na- 
lives, designing to h.ave ingendred Flesh on it. 

+ Xuca'rned, tpl. a. Ohs. [f. Inoarn 7a] = 
Incarnate. 

1563 Mirr. Mag,, Rivers Ivl, The duke of Glocestre that 
incarned devyll. 1871 T. ti. Novn.s Mod. Mon, 

Retig, Lo-.'e jdii, Piating That Godhead incarned ever tiod 
The bye-paths of our pitiful Planet. 

Inoarnifioa'tion, rare-°. = Incarnation i. 

1864 in WniSTHR. 

t Inca’vry, t>. Ohs. [f. In- ^ -i- Carry ».] trans. 
To carry or convey in ; to mingle, mix. 

1486 Pk. St.Atiaus, Her. Dva, Theys armis ar calde 
watterl ; for ij, colowris ar incariet oon in to an other by 
the maner of water trobulde wt wynde. 1646-7 in Swayne 
Sarmt Chitrchw. Ace. (1896) 324 Carying and inearying the 
Organ Pipe.s ts, 

+ Inca'fvei V. Ohs. rare. Also en-. [f. In-2 
= En- ^ 3 -t- Carve zi.] irans. To carve in or upon 
.something ; to engrave. 

1596 FiTZ-GnrrRAV Sir F. Drake (1881) 22 Encarving 
characters of memorie. 160S Danif.l Queen's Arcadia v_. 
ii, He had incaiu’d a woful Elegy. 1615 — Hymen's Tri. 
Wks. (1717I 131, I found Incarv'd, and fair iiicarv’d, these 
Words : Thy Sjdvia, Thirsts, lives ; and is return'd. 

Incase, -ment, var. of Enoa.se, -ment. 

T IncSi’Sk, p. Ohs. [f. In- I or 2 -f- Cask .t/i.] irans. 
a. To put into, or as into, a cask. b. To cover 
with, or as with, a casque or helmet. 

i6n CoTGR., EnfustS, inpiped, or Incasked. i6ia_ Siiclton 
Qui.x. 1 . HI. xiii. 256 Then did hee incaske his pate in his hat, 
which was .so broad, as it might seme him excellently for 
a Quitasoll. 

Xncast (i'likast), sh. local, [f. vbl. plirase cast 
in.] Something ‘ thrown in’; a quantity of some 
commodity given in addition to the exact measure. 

1798 R. Dougla-s Agric. Snry. Ro.xb. Selkirk 357 It is 
still usual in several places to give a pound of incast, as it is 
here called, to every stone of wool, and a fleece to every 
pack sold. 1863 Morton Cycl. Agric. (E. D. S.\ lucast 
(Roxb. & Selkirksh.), a pound in a stone of wool, and a 
fleece in a pack, usually given above measure. 

+ Inca'st, "V. Ohs. [f. In- i + Ca.st z).] irans. 
To cast or throw in ; fig. to suggest. Hence f I’H- 
casting 'vhl. sh., throwing in ; suggestion. 

1398 Tbi:vi.sa Barth. Dc P. R. v. xxiv. (14951 132 Somtyme 
hoor.snes of the throte fallith by incastynge of powdre. 
r 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) r. xxl, Yf they 
fele ony stiryng wythin by thyncastyng of thenmye, or 
elles fro wythout of ony of the deuylles prophets whiche 
men callen sothsayers. 1469 Sc. Acts gas. HI (1597) § 34 
The said poynding for mailles and annualle.s, in-castmg and 
out-casting of tennentes, be deferred. 1616 J. Lane Cont. 
Sqs-.'s T. IX. 63 Th’ as.sailantes entries, eviie wneare to hinder, 
incastinge stooles, ropes, froes, chaines, manors, beddes, and 
all tiassh whatsoever. 

+ Inca'stellate, en-, s'. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. inccistelldre, It. incastellare to Incastlk : 
see In- 2, and -ate 3 .] irans. T 0 make into a castle ; 
to fortify; to enclose (a well or cistern) with 
masonry; see Castellated, 

153S Lkland Itin. I. 73 Began first to_ encastellate it, 
1398 Stow Sserv. viii. (1603) 46 And also incastelated the 
.same round about. Ibid xxxiil. 293 Incastellated the same 
in sufficient cesterns. i6or F. Godwin Bps. of Eng. 522 
The Auncient mannor place at Arkland he did encastellate. 

t Xnca'Stellated, ppl. a- Ohs. [ad. It. in- 
castellato ‘ hoof-bound, that is when a horses hoofe 
is dride vp, so that it sounds hollow ’ (Florio), F. 
VOL. V, 


5 r/f //( I ()0()', according to ITatz.-Darm., related 
to It. iitcastarc, imastiare to endiase, raoilice, 
insert firmly.] Hoof-hound (as a horse). 

iSn CoTc.R , Encasfelle, incastellated, or n.ai row-heeled 
(.as a horse). Ibiei., Rnenstehn e, a being incastellated, or 
growing nai row heeled ; a vicious, or painfull narrownesse 
in a hoise.s heele. 1656 Blount Glossogr., lurastellated 
(Fr. Eucasielle), n.nirovv-lieeled (as a horse). 1638 in 
PiiiLur.s. 1676-1724 in Coles. 

tXllca'stle, V. Obs. In 6-7 encastle, 6-8 
ineastell. [ad. med.L. incastellare = It. wcas- 
tellare (Flono), OP', enchasieler to furnish with 
a castle or castles, f. in- (In- -1- L. casielhint 
Castle; cf. Incastell.vte.] irans. To provide 
with castles ; to fortify. 

1386 J. Hooker GiVrt/if. Irel. in IloUushedW. 47/2 Meth 
was alredie ineetlie well and indiffeientlie fortified and in- 
castelled. i6it Florio, Incastellare, to encastle, to foitifie 
with castles, to leduce or bring to a castle. 

t Inca-atled, inca-stelled, ///. ir. Ohs. [ad.F. 
encasteU ■. see Incastellated,] Hoof-botmd. 

1706 Pull Lirs, Incastelled, nairow Heel’d, or Hoof-bound, 
as A 71 mcastetled H 07 se. 

X'UCatcll, sh. fwnce-zvd. [f. vbl. pbr. catch ?/;.] 
A catching or sudden drawing in (of the breath). 

1895 Cha77ib. Jrnl. XII. 782/1 There followed a fierce in- 
catcli of his bieath, a hollowing of his lean cheeks. 

Incatenate (inkreT/'nr't), 2). [f. IL and med. 
L. incat enare to ench.ain, f. in- ',,In- -) + L. cat mare 
to bind with chains, catena chain. Cf. F. enchalnerl] 
t)-ans. To put in chains ; to enchain, to fetter. 

1839 Bluckw. Mag. XLV. 689 He looks as embarrassed 
and incatenated, as a galley .slave escaped from the hag 7 ie 
of Toulon. 

Xncateiiation (inktetih^i'Jsn). [ad. med.L. 
incatendtion-em, n. of action f. med.L. incatendre : 
see prec,] Putting in or fastening with chains ; 
harnessing ; a Unking or being linked together. 

1762 Goldsm. Cit. IF. cviii, Still.. more triilingly sedulous 
in the incatenation of fleas, or the sculpture of .t cheriy'- 
stone. 1885 Q, Rev. Oct. 362 The blank verse . . had no 
variety, no incatenation, no h.armony. 

t Xnca'thedrate, V. Ohs. [f, med.L. incathe- 
d}-dre, f. in- (In- 2 ) + cathedra chair, bishop’s seat.] 
t/'atis. To place in a chair ; to chair ; esp. to place 
in the cathedra or bishop’s chair ; to enthrone as 
a bishop. 

163s ' 2 \gist Chrislia 7 iogr. 77 He was theie incathedrated, 
and with great reveience leceived and esteemed, 1641 Sir 

E. Bering Sp. Relig. 21 June (1642) 72 You are in your 
selves but fellow-members of the .same house with us . . imtill 
by our Election, and by common suffrage you aie Incathe- 
drated. 

t Incau'sable, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
capable of being caused ; having no cause. 

1633 R. G. tr. Bacoii’s Hist. Whtds 357 This is a most 
abstruse and hidden Motion.. .and in some things it seemes 
as it were to be incausable. 

t Incaivsative, «. Ohs. rare. [In- 3,] Not 
causing. 

1829 Coleridge Lit. Re 7 n. (1836) IV. 3 Merely an ante- 
cedent, or an inc.TUSative alien antecedent in time. 

t Xnoau'telous, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 4- Caute- 
Lous : cf. L. incantela incaution.] Incautious, un- 
wary, heedless. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's I'ri, i. xlx. The bold Physitian 
too incautelous, By those he cures himselfe is muidered. 
1681 Flavel Meth. Grace xxviii. 485 The wiles and stiata- 
gem.s it makes u.se of to ensnare the incautelous soul, a 1734 
North Exain. 11. iv. § 110 (1740) 288 All Advantage of 
Cavil at the Expressions of the Judges, if any had been in- 
c.Tutelous, was lost. 

Hence f Incau'telously adv . ; f Incau’telous- 
ness. 

1640 Bp. Rfa'nolds Passio 7 is xv. 144 This fay incautelous- 
nesse and Credulity, a 1636 Hales Re 7 /i., Se 7 - 7 >i. R0771. xiv. i 
(R.) We grow sick many times by incautelously conversing 
with tiie diseas'd. 1693 Bampfield Reft. Dr. Wallis 32 If 
It were not written Incautelously. 

t IncaU'tely, Obs. [f. L. incant-ns in- 
cautious, incatUe incautiously -r -LY^. Cf. ffle obs. 

F. equivalent incantement.] Incautiously, lieed- 
lessly. 

1310 Sheph. Kal. vii. Gvb, Ofte tymes Incautely Not 
taky nge hede what they swere. 1637 W. M.oniCF. Coe 7 ia qitasi 
Koipij Def. xi. 126 It was incautely said .so of him alone. 

Incaution (inkg-Jan). [f. In- s h- Caution, 
after L. mcautus, etc.] Want of caution ; care- 
lessness, heedlessness, unwariness. 

1713-20 Pope Iliad xxnr. 415 Lest thro’ incaution failing, 
thou may'.st be A joy to others, a reproach to me. 1800 
died. fr7il. IV. 439 That disease . . quickly spreads, front 
incaution, to the houses of their more opulent neighbours. 
1884 Horner Elo7'ence (ed. 2) I. xxi. 312 The accusation 
arose from the incaution of one of the monks. 

Incautious (inkj-Jas), a. [f. In- 3 + Cautious, 
after L. incautus, etc.] Not cautious ; wanting in 
caution ; careless, heedless, unwary, rasli. 

m703 PoMFRET Pp/’A Wks. (1833) 27 Some swains, I own, 
impose upon the fair, And lead the’ incautious maid into a 
snare. .1800 Asiat. Aftn. Reg., P 7 -oc. E. Did. Ho. 101/2 If 
in an incautious moment that honourable director had 
written an imprudent letter. 183a Lewis Use .?■ Ah. Pol, 
Terms Introd. 2 An incautious employment . . of language. 
1867 H. Macmillan Bible Teach. \\. 11870) 33 A .single in- 
cautious step may be attended with the most fatal conse- 
quences. 


Incautiously (inki^lasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-lA’ 3 .] In an incantioii.s manner ; without caution ; 
heedle.ssly, unwarily, rashly. 

*733 AyniiTtiNOT On Ah- (J.), A species of palsy invades 
such as incaiitlonsly expose themselves to the morning air. 
1741 tr. D'Ai-geus' Cimiese Lett. vi. 32 The Sentence of 
Death pronounc’d ever so incautiously and bluntly. 1898 
W. M.. Ramsay Was Christ bp/-7t in BethMie7ul v. 115 He 
incautiously adopted a series of errors. 

Incautiousness (inkg'Jssnes). [f. as prec. 

-f -NESS.] The quality of being incautious ; heed- 
lessness, rashness. 

1796 Jane Austen Se/ise <)• Sens. I. xv, Your eyes hnve 
been reproaching them every day for incautiousness. 1863 
Daily Tel. 7 Nov. 6/3 The obloquy, .is due in a great mea- 
sure to the incautiousness of its votarie.s. 

Incava'be (i’nkavd'T), V. rare ~ [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incat'dre : see Incave, and cf. Excavate.] 
Irans. = Incave z/.i 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Acrtr'rt/pR, made hollow. 1839 Smart, 
Airrrz'oAW, made hollow ; bent round or in. Cassell's 
R/icycl. Diet., Incavnte, to make hollowed or ronc.ave. 
Incavate (i’nkavtT), <1. ra7-c-^. [ad. L. 77/- 
cavdt-ns, pa. pple. of incavdre : see prec.] Hol- 
lowed, bent inwards. 

In lecent Diets. 

Ilicavation (ink.aw'hjan). [n. of action from 
L incavdre : see Inoavate.] a. The action of 
m.aking hollow or liending inwards, b. A hollow 
or depression on a surface ; a hollowed place. 

i799_ IviRWAN GeoL Ess. 70 The protuberance . . in South 
America, corresponding with the incavation on the African 
side from the river of Congo to Cape Palmas. 1852 Seidfl 
07-gan 78 This lip is . . not a separate part of the pipe, but 
merely an incavation on the foot. 

t Xlica've, w.i Ohs. [ad. L. incavdre to hollow, 
f. in- (In- -1- cavdre to hollow.] irans. To make 
hollow or concave ; to bend inwards. Hence In- 
cawed ppl. a. 

«i386 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1622) 141 But how all knees, 
now of her knees My tongue doth tell what fancie sees . . 
Whose bought incau'd doth yeeld such sight, Like cunning 
Painter shadowing white. 

Incave, encave (inkj^w, en-), [f. In- 2, 

En- 1 + CRT&sh. Cf. F. encavet (1295 in Godef. 
Cotttpl,).] irans. To enclose or shut up in, or as 
in, a cave. 

1604 Shaks, Oih. IV. i. 82 Stand you a while apart . . Do 
but encaue your selfe. 1613 G. Sandys T?-av. 307 (D.) The 
bristled Bore and Beare Incaued rage. 1729 Savage Wa7i- 
derer i, 15S There .. Incav’d secure in’ e.xulting eagle 
dwells. tSzi Moir in Biachu. Mag. X, 301 The stayless 
element found its way to nether domes encaved. 1856 Kanu 
Ai-ci. Expl. II. xxvi. 264 The rocks seemed to close above 
our heads, .a protecting cliff between us and the gale. We ' 
were completely encaved. 

Incaverii, encaverii (inkte-vorn, en-), v. 
[f. In- 2, Ln- 1 + Cavern sbd : cf. It. mcavemare 
(P'loiio).] irans. To shut up in a cavern : =>=prec. 

1611 'Flo'rio, I7icaiu>r7ia7-e, to encaue, to enc.ayerne, to en- 
denne. i6iz Drayton Poly-olb. i. 6 Then Lid creeps on 
along, .'ind taking Thrushel throws Heiself amongst the 
rocks ; and .so incavern’d goes. 1836 F. Mahohf.y Ret. 
Father Pz-out, LitC7ntu7-e S,- fesuits (1859) 178 Soothing 
the toils of the encavenied .slave. 

+ Xnca'vity. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Cavity : 
cf. L. incavdre to Incave.] The quality of being 
bent inwards, hollowed formation, concavity. 

1730 A. Gordon Plaffei's A7uphith. 135 Their Size, Sharp- 
ness, Incavity, and Foim. 

Incawse, var. of Encause v., Obs. 

Inceasible, erron. form ofiNCESSABLE a. 
XxiCede (insPd), v. rare. [ad. L. iticedSre to go 
on, f. in- (In- 2) 4- cedere to go, depart ; cf. recede, 
proceed.] ititr. To move on, advance ; to move 
or march with measured or stately pace. Hence 
Ince-ding ppl. a. ; Ince'dingly adv. (often with 
allusion to Virgil, dlCn. I. 46). 

1669 Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 79 
The stats will appear to iiicede nearly under the same angle 
and spots of the moon. i 685 Goad Celest. Bodies u. i. 142 
In his Retrocession, when diiect he incedes above it. 1822 
Btackio. Mag. X.I. 459 The majestic inceding step of the 
English Muse, as exemplified by Shakespeare and Milton. 
*853 C. Bronte Villette xxiii. (1863) 248 Even in the uttei- 
most frenzy of energy is each mseiiad movement royally, 
imperially, incedingly upborne. 

t Xuce’lebrated, a. Ohs.^ [f. In -3 + Cele- 
brated, after the L. equiv. incelehrdfus.] Not 
celebrated ; having no celebrity. 

1338 Leland Itm. II. 79 Ther was a Chapelle of Thom.ss 
Bekket on the Grene in Shirbuin, it sLondith but incelc- 
hratid. 

So lucele-brity, want of celebrity. 

1803 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) I. 25.6 A mournful proof 
of the incelebrity of this gieat and amazing work [Barclay s 
Arge 7 iis] among both the public and the people. i8iz 
Eustace CAzjl (1821) IV. 342 - 

t Incend (inse-ud), V. Ohs. (exc. as nonce-wd.) 
[ad. L. inemd-ere to set on fire, kindle, f. in- 
2) 4. *cand^re to cause to glow, cf. candcre to 
glow, shine ; cf. It. incendere to kindle, inflame,] 

1 . irans. To kindle, set alight, set on fire. In 
qnot. 1872, to bum as incense {iionce-iise). 

1S97 A. M. tr. Gnille7/tenu's Fr. Chimrg. 32 b/i A little 
peace or inohe of a candle, which they incende and light. 
i|98 Yong DLa7ia 149 Nor thou that I in flames am thus 



INCENDIAEISM. 


INCENSE. 


incended. 1624 Quarlrs Div. Poevts, Sion's Sonn. x\. 19 
Thy breRili .. incends quick flames. 170S C. Pursiiai.i. 
MecJi. Macrocosm 34 Steel incended by the sti o.nk of a Flint. 
1872 J. G. Muui'iiv Comm. Lev. iv. i? It signifies ineiely to 
destroy by fire ; whereas the other means to incend, 01 con- 
sume as Incense. 

2 , To engender (bodily heat) ; to heat, inflame 
(the body or its organs). 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe iii. iii. (1541) 54 a, Nattirall heatc, 
by withdrawinge of moystuie, is to moche incended. 1574 
NrwTON Health Mag. 5 Notliyng doth so muche incende 
and enfiame natur.all heate, as l.aboure and mooving. 1621 
Burion A>iat. Mel. 1. iii. iii. i, 'They incend it Lthe brain] 
without measure. 

3 . To inflame, excite (the mind, passions, etc.) ; 
to incite to action. 

1502 AricYNSONtr. De Imitaiione in. vi. 200 Lotte knoweth 
no mesure ; Irnt it incendeth the loner oute of measure. 
1331 Elyot Guv. i. x.xiii, The perfecte paterne of Industrie 
..to be understande of the reders. And., incende them to 
.approche to the true practising therof. _IS 99 Mar-stom Slo. 
Pillauu II. vi. 201 Oh theics a line incends his lustfull 
blood. 1684 T. Hockin Gods Decrees 71 Spanish flies .. 
given in a potion incend lust. 

Hence Inoe-nding vbl. sh. and ppl. a. 

1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 1. (1539) ii b, Moche incendynge 
or adu.stion of blonde. 1772 N ugf.nt tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 
II. 328 The Pei.sians offered to the sun. .incending pyres. 
Incendiarism (inse-ndiariz’m). [f, INCEN- 
DIABY + -ISM.] The practice of an incendiary, 
a. lit. The practice or act of maliciously setting 
fire to buildings or other property ; the practice 
or commission of arson. 

1837 Lockhart Scott Ixxix. an 1830, Every newspaper 
teemed with details of riot and incendiarism. 1830 Kings- 
i.uv Alt. Locke xvii, With robbery, assassinations, vitriol- 
bottles, .and midnight incendiarism. 1897 Times 23_Jau. 

1 3/1 The Fulahs have proved themselve.s masters in in- 
cendiarism. 

b. ftg. The inflaming or exciting of passion, 
stiife, or -violence ; inflammatory agitation. 

*674-1710 Burnet Serin. Royal Martyr 5 Among the 
much-abused words of the late time were Incendiary and 
Incendiarism. 1836 Marryat Mulsh. Easy (1863) 202 
Already we have had a good deal of incendiarism about the 
country, and some . . have advised .sedition and conspiracy. 
i860 L. HARCOURTi??fl!nVj G. Rose 1 . 156 Lord John Russell 
will dopvell to abstain from raking up the. .embers of Whig 
incendiarism. 

So Inoe-ndiauize v. (fans, {nouce-zvd.), to infect 
with incendiarism j to inflame, ‘ set on lire ’. 

1839 Blackzu. Mag-. Mar. 291/2 Suspecting that we had 
picked up traitorous designs . . and meant to incendiarise 
Constantinople with the same. 

Incendiary (insemcliari), a. and sl>. Also 7 
en-. [ad. L. tncendiari-us causing conflagration, 
setting on fire, f. incendi-umhwxnm.g, conflagration, 
f. incendere to Incend : see -Aur.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Consisting in, relating or pertaining to, the 
malicious setting on fire of buildings or other 
property. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. w. § 103. 626 An incendiary 
outrage at Norwich, where the Citizens set on fire the 
Priorie Church. <1*843 Hood (jitle) An Incendiary Song. 
1856 Miss Mulock y. Halifax vii. (ed. 17) 76 The glare of 
some incendiary fire. 

b. Mil. Adapted or used for setting 011 fire an 
enemy’s buildings, ships, etc. 

1871 Daily News 14 Jan., Should they still be obstinate, 
a shower of incendiary shells of great size will be poured 
upon them. 1892 E, Baker Prelim. Toccticsu, 31 The am- 
munition carried per gun . . is ; ring shell, 84 ; . . case, 8 ; 
incendiary shell, 6. 

2 . fig. Havingthe character of inflaming or excit- 
ing the passions, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
tending to stir up strife, violence, or sedition ; in- 
flammatory. 

1614 T, Adams Devil's Bangnei 22 Zeale is i. bote ; no 
incendiary, no praeter-naturall, but a super-naturall heate. 
1777 Burke Corr. (1844) II. 145 All incendiary acts and 
incendiary practices. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Montaigne 
Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 336 Ideas are disturbing, incendiary, follies 
of young men, repudiated by the solid portion of society. 
1833 Brimley Ess.., My Novel 263 To counteract the effect 
of incendiary publications. 

B. sb. 

1 . A person who maliciously sets fire to a building 
or other property; one rvho wilfully or criminally 
causes a conflagration ; one who comfhits arson. 

x6o6 Holland Sueton. 238 Others called him with open 
mouth Incendiarie [marg. Or firebrand because he burnt the 
Capitoll]. 167a R. Wild Poet. Liceiii^itt We would ra.ake 
Bonfires (sir) but that we fear Name of Incendiaries we 
may hear. 1769 B lackstone Comm. IV. xvi. 220 Fire too fre- 
quently involves in the common calamity persons unknown 
to the incendiary, and not intended to be hurt by him. 1834 
Lytton Pompeii iii. i. These are the incendiaries that burnt 
Rome under Nero. 

t b. gen. A person or thing that kindles or sets 
on fire. Obs. 

. *^S 4 H- L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 17 Instructions were 
issued out for the firing of them, and Sir Samuel Argali was 
appointed to he the incendiary. 1684T. Burnet Th. Earth 
II. 47 The .sun, and the central fire. These two great in- 
cendiaries, they say, will be let loose upon us at the con- 
flagration. 

2 - fig. A person who inflames or excites the pas- 
sions of men, esp. in regard to political matters ; 
one who stirs up civil strife or violence ; a mover 
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nfdissension or sedition : an inflammatory agit.ator, 
i ‘ firebrand 

1631 Gougk God's Arivv"! ni. S or. ijd Campion, mul 
Other Seininaue‘> and Incendiaiies were sent by tlic 
1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 163 He is .an hot-headed In- 
cendia.ry. 1704 J* 1'^ Perry Ilist* LolL Adh'i . 

Col. Ch. I. loi Playing the Incendi.ary by endeavouring lo 
make differences among fi lends. 177S Ad.ur A tner. hid. .jfi ’ 
TransforminiT them.. into dangerous pollticai iiiceiuliai u’s. 
^1797 H. WALi'OLr: Mew. iieo. Ill (1845) III. i. 8 'llu* 
Jesuits had been the incendiaries of the late insuriectioii. 
1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. hid. i. ii. I. i.3g Native nfficoi-. . 
liad been active in aggiavaling the irrit-ation caused. . . 'J lit- 
dismissal of the incendiaries .lestoied tranquillity. 

•f*b. A thing lli.at inflames or excites pa.ssiun, 
strife, etc. ; an incentive to evil. Ohs. 

1628 Burton Anal. Mcl. in. iii. i. ii. (ed. 3) 5 fS Causes or 
incendiaries of this rage. 1630 Waiisuouhi Pilgr. \i. 58 
Their intemperate dunking .. was the inccndiaiy of some 
quarrels. 1726 Siii lvocke I'oy. round Jl oiid aSo \Ve tuuk 
a booty, .which might have been made valuable, if discrmiiin 
and prudence might have had the management of it; fm 
want of which it proved a tiouhlesome incendiaiy. 

Hence Ince'ndiarysMp tyionrc-wd.'), the oflice 
or personality of an incendiai)'. 

1640-* Ld. Digbv /’<£;•/. I>75. 9 Feb. 13 Was theic a man 
peaceably affected, studious of the Quiet and Tianquillity 
of his Countrey? Their Inccndiaiislups hath plagued him. 

t Ince'lldiate, z'. Obs. rare. \[.L.iticeii(li-ni>i 

conflagration, burning + -A'lT. 8 7 ; cl. moil.l''. in- 
ccndicr.'] trans. To set fire to, bum, make a fire 
of. {Aficcied.) .So f Incendla-tion, conflagra- 
tion ; ’1‘ ln.ee ‘ndiator, one who kiiulles or excites. 

*633 .Several Proc. Pari. 9-16 Aug. No. 4. 42 (Slanf) 'i’lie 
chief Incendiators of the most of the Troubles ami M'ais in 
Europe. 1700 Rycaut Hist. Turks III. 30a, I believe that 
this Incendiation did proceed from an Iiriiulion of .Sublei- 
ranean Fires, a 170* Si''Di.r,v(/?-K;;;Mvi. i, He has lacerated, 
incendiated all his books. 

t Ince‘ndi0US, O'. Obs. \p.<\.\uiiiccndids-m, 

L wcetidiwn see - 0 U 3 .] =lNCENr)i.viiY «. Hence 
i' Incendloiisly adv. (Webster, 1856). 

1823 J. D. Hunter Captivity N. Amcr. 5 The m.assacre 
of my parents and connections, . . and the incendious de.sti nc- 
tioii of their dwellings. 

11 Ince'nditim. Obs. Also in anglicized form 
ineendy. [L. incendinm burning fire, conflagra- 
tion, burning, f. incendere'. see Incend. Cf. in 
same sense It. inceiniioi\ A conflagration ; a vol- 
canic eruption. 

_ 1637 Naubfs Hannihall Sf Sexpio in. iii, To prevent an 
inoendiuni it is best To quench a brand liefore it fire the 
re.st. 1667 Obs. Burn. Loud, in Select. Ilarl. Misc. (1793) 
445 .'In ineendy, a conflagration, a nrin and devastation by 
fire. 1669 Phil. Trans. IV. 967 A Chronological Acconqit 
of the seveial Incenditim’s or Fhes of Mouiit zEtna. 1730 
R. Ron Let. to Abraham Johnson 12 Quench’d the fatal 
flames as spedily as Gulliver did the fam'd Lilliputian In- 
cendium. 

t luce'ndment. Obs. rare. [f. Incend v. + 
-MENT.] The action of kindling or inflaming. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Gombei-ville's Pole.rander ni. v. 144 
This love, being so ardent, could pioduce nothing but flumes 
and incendments. 

Incensation (insens^pjan). [n, of action f. 
med.L. incensdre to Incense.] The action of 
perfuming with incense ; censing. 

1853 J. D. H. Dale tr. BaldcscMs Ccrem. Rom, Rite 8 
During the incensation of the Celebrant, he stands near tlie 
Deacon. 1890 T. E. Bridgett Blund. (5- Forg. iv. loi 
A priest with a thurible continues the incensation. 1893 
Dublin Real. Apr. 281 The ceremony concludes, in the Byzan- 
tine rite, with, .the incensation of the gifts. 

Incense (imsens), sb. Forms: 3 ansens, 4 
ensense, encenz, 4-5 exieense, encence, 4-6 
enoeus, ensence, 4-8 ensens, 5 yncense, 5-6 
iiieence, 6 insence, 5- ineense*. [ME. ansens, 
encenz, a. OF. encens (12th c.), aveens, ad. eccl. L. 
incensnm incense, lit. ‘ that which is set on fire ’, 
neuter of mcenstis, pa. pple. of incendere to set on 
fire. Altered through etisence, encence, to incense, 
after L. An aphetic ME. form was Cense j( 1 . 1 ] 

1 . An aromatic gum or other vegetable product, 
or a mixture of fragi’anl gtnns and spices, used for 
producing a sweet smell when burned. 

cizpo A. Eng. Leg. I. 178/22 Gold and mirre and An- 
sens. c 1340 Cursor M.^ 935 ® (Trin.) Wei s-wotir hir vesti- 
ment pan encense |rat is brent, <1x380 Sir Feriwib. 2543 
Pan was p.ar at Imre fete of encenz a fair dentee, And oT 
balme pat sm^llel> .swete & spycery gret plentee. <1x386 
Chaucer Knt. s T. 1573 And moore encens in to the fyr he 
ca.ste. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 87 pai bring. . incense 
and oper ihmges swete smelland. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 179 b, Some aduysed her to bienne incence in her 
cell. *378 Lyte Dodoens n, xcvii. 280 His roote sauoreth 
like the Encens, which is called in Greke Libanos. x6io 
Markham Masterp. i, xciv, 186 Take the powder of gum- 
dragant, Ensens, and daraaske roses. x666 Dryden Ann. 
Mirab. ccxcvii, The East with incense, and the West with 
gold, Will stand like suppliants to receive her doom. *700 
Lond.Gaz. No. 4518/4 For Publick Sale,, .a good quantity 
of . . Oil of Turpentine, Ensens alias Frankincense. 1830 
J. Gardner Faiths JF orld II, 127 On the great day of 
atonement, .having received incense from one of the priests, 
he [the high-pnest] offered it on the golden altar. *807 
WiLus Flower. PI. II. 363 It [Styrax] is used medicin^y 
and for incense. 

2 . The smoke or perfume of incense, esp. when 
burned as an oblation or in religious ceremonial. 

C1380 Wyclif Serm, Sel, Wks. I. 341 Bi pe encence Jiei 


myVPii pntteaw. >•)><• tjnl i-.d ],.- -I ihl.- 1390 Gowrit Ow/; 

1 II. 24-; Willi eiui-nsi- ID- v.n n-tli .iiidd.Uli ii-\( 1483 

CiMoN (■«/.' livh, 'I'll iii.M- Cn.il and by 

goiiil wcil.c.. 1611 llllin / F; viii, ti .\ tbii la> tbiuil nl 
mi ciisi- ui'iit vp x66i .N'li in /'.•ir/.-'i- .Si-; 1 lAitii I U. 177 
lake liiiem.r, ubib- it a k-m'I m IL-.i\<-n it iH'iliiim-. all 
alunit it. 1739 (imv/.i/.iii 1 177 1 We li .Icncil 

lo this, and liir.illii-d nutlnii ' but im i-n i- Ini tUii huUi,, 
i86a C. S 1 X 1 . 4 11 It Hi's/vnf! rti . i‘Ir, I tim Did nllVi inceii <• 
in that snU mu phu-r. 

3. iransf. a. (la liilflical laii!;iKi;;u, Tlir itnokc 
iir odour of any liiaiU s.u-iifiuu. b. Any iih'a-.:uil 
perfume or fiagiaiu'C, as of fliiwns. 

<11340 IltMI'iiI.I /h«//i ;■ Ivv. 14 llwi. I‘,l, I .ill I'ffiin Id 
lie Wlj) eiu-un. Ilf wi-thiis [so Wvi I II i ; Ku i im . im- nl 
lamiiic-]. 1667 .Miiinx/’, /..rr. ip( Sai n tl I.iqln Ih-imii 
I n dawiie III l-.drii on the liumid Mniii th.it bi^t.iihd 11 m 
mm-iuiig Iiiceiisv. 1712 I'm-i Mcwinh .■ ) With .dl llu- 
Incense of the liiealliillg spi iiig. 1821. Sill il M 1 ■(, 

'liiu iiKUiii winds ft mil tiui esp.iiided (Inv.si . .''..ups lli. ii 
iioardcd int-ciise. 

4. Jig. Applied losomelhing liguied Us aieligiiiiis 
sacrifice, or as ofieied in the way of honwgr, <. 7 . 
jirayer, piai.se, flatleiy; csin when lejireicntcd a. 
grateful to Uie rccipienl. 

*[<<1340 IIamI’UI.K PsaUtri.s\, :• My pi.iveic Ic li^^lilld 
asensciisiii jii .sight.) isSzWvi in Ah.-. \ui. .('Ibe miol,.- 
of the encensis of the |iie)ci. of lub-wi 1393 Siim.s 
l.utr. 194 Offei pine im i-iM- til opiiu-.i .loino. 1614 Ivon. 

.S iiuLiNi; /hwi'oiAtr 11. I li. N I he - 01 1 iitt ol id* .oin.dnib 
move God imu.h : No siu-rtei iineme ilu-n tin- .uflis oi 
sueli. 1738 Boi'i I'm.'. Piayrr 'In (Im; .. One t.hoiu, 
let all Being lahe, .\11 N, nine's Iiemi.e li e' *746 7 
Jli'itvi Y d/o?//. 11K18) 193 Contjiiiie to add the imen-e 1.1 
a dutiful life, to all tlic oldatimi., of .1 qi.itelul imimii-. 
<1x854 b- Klin Led. Brit. Pod: iiI;,?! H. a. .•.■ Ilm 
im <>iise of ll.atteiy wbii ii In. satellites wme fin ever Liiii'in.'; 
lieneatli his luistiils. 1879 Faiiiimi N.'. Paul I, o 1 'lin- 
king, to whom no iiirense wa-. .n .’.veei a, tin; v.ime of 
popular apphuise, 

5 . Comb., as incente-hrealh, -cloud. -ntUl, -pan, 
-pot, -smoke ; inccnse-bcarinp,, -burning, -/caded 
adjs. ; incenHO-blo.s.som, a bUiSsoni yielding ‘ in- 
cense’ or fr.agrance; iiiccnse-boat, a bo.Tt-.shaimd 
vessel used to lioltl incense for tiansfer to a oeiisei ; 
t iiicense-bras.s. a rendcung of tlr. xaLHiiKifiavw 
in Kev. i. 15 (1611 ‘fine brass', k. V. iSHi 
‘burnished hiass’, hut also exjilained as ‘ yelloyy 
frankincense’); incense-breathing <«//’., exhaling 
‘ incense ’ or fragnance ; inconso-burner, (ul one 
who hums incense ; (A) a vessel or stand in or on 
which incense is burnt; incenso-cedur, the genus 
Libocedrus, esp. the M’hite Cedar (A. dccnrnih') 
of Western North America; inconso-cup, a cup 
or small vessel for burning incense ; also applicil 
lo certain small vessels found in prehistoric grave.s ; 
t incense -frank =3 Fit.yN k i ncen .s k {obs . ) ; inc ens e - 
tree, a name for various Irce.s yielding inceuse, 
esp. of the genera Bostocllia (chiefly Hast Indian; 
and Idea (chiefly Soulli American) ; also applied 
to a species of Pittosporum, from its fragrant 
flowers; inoense-wood, the wood of Iiica hepta- 
phylla,c\. South American tree; i' incense -wort, 
‘a kind of herb’ (Phillips, 1706), 

*8x8 Shelley Rev. Islam .xii. xi.x, Many a lawny niotin- 
tain With *incense-bearing fovusts. *817 — To Conslantia 
Singing, We.stei-n blcs witli -*inceiise-blo4soms lirigfit. 1833 
J. D. H. Dai.k tr. Batdeschi's Ceiem. Rom. Kite 3 He . . 
pvesenl.s the navkxda (or ' iiu:eiise-hoat) to ilie Master of 
Ceremonies. 1866 R. F. I.it-iludali: huense 19 Tlie 
priest . . takes tlie incense-iiuat, and burns incense in llie 
tliurible, censing the altar five limes. 1561 Daus tr. 
Bulltvger oil Apoc. (1573) 17 b, Tlie feete of tlie Lord aie 
ij of Copper, or like to " Inceiis-brasse burnyng in a fire. For 
Inccnsbrasse is a word compounded of Br.asse and Incence, 
1730 Gray AAw' V, The bieezy call of *inceMse-breathing 
morn, a *843 SouTiir.v Coinm.-pl. Bh. l\. 3 .an 'incense- 
burner to the idols. *884 Miller Plant-n., Libocedru.s, 
■^Incense Cedar. <zi8« Mrs. Humans Poems, To Picture 
Madonna, And balli the crested helmet bow’d Before thee, 
midst the ^incen.se-cloud? 1633 Drue Trojans in. vi. in 
Hazl. Dodstey XII. 498 An altar we descry, Where 
'incense-frank^ and amber fumes did fly In little rolling 
curls. 1842 Farfr Styriau Lake etc. 37 The -*incense- 
I loaded air. <1x833 Mr.s. Hemans Poems, Minster, Reveal- 
ing Through ^incense-mists their sainted pageantry, 1611 
Fi.orio, Incensorio, a censor, or ’’incense-pan. rti66i 
Holyday JiivenM 248 There was no such matter as the 
bringing of tlieir incense in paper-s to the altars; there 
being, for that purpose, an incense-pan. 1699 Dami'ier 
, Toy. II. I. 43 A little Altar, yvith two “Incense-pots on it. 

Fenner in Fai-r A". /■. (1845) II. 341 .Spiknard, 

I sa-flron, sweet canes, Cinomon, yvith the rest Of ^incense- 
, iree.s. 1833 Kingsley IFesitv. Ho xxi. ( 1889) 391 Shrubberies 
of heaths and rhododendrons, and yvoolly incense-trees. 1884 
, Leisure Hour Dec. 753/2 The Pittosporum pr incense tree, 
i as it is here called from the perfume which its pretty yvhite 
I flowers give out. 1866 Treas. Bot,, 'Incense yyood, Idea 
I heptaphylla. 

I incense (imsens), vO Forms : see Incen.se 
i sh. [a. I’, encenser {Chanson Roland, nth c.), 
corresp. to med.L. and It. incensdre, f. encens, 
incensum, incenso, Incensb *(1.] 

1 . trans. To fumigate or perfume (a person or 
thing) with incense, esp. in connexion with a reli- 
gious ceremony; to burn or offer incense before 
(an image), or to (a deity) ; to cense. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 11093 f’eV ensensede he 
body, c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptista 47 pis zachary- . . 
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wcb in be teinpil gan, . . til incen.se ]}& altere. 1401 Pol. 
I'ocnii (Rolls) II. 44 Chorees children, with new senceres 
en-sencen the autens of .synne. 1496 Dives t'i- Paup.tyi.Aii 
W.) I. \y. 47/1 Nowelerkes encense yniages & other. 1558 
III. Jill, in ytrype, 4 wr. /wyC (1824) I. App. vi. 402 Kings 
0/ias did take the censer to incense the aulter. 1613 
PuKCilAS Pilgriiitac;e (1614) 144 An Idol-roornc, where they 
Incense these Deities morning and euening. 1709 J. John- 
•soN Clogyui. Vade Id, it. 194 They that . . did not . . with 
their own hands incen.se Idols. 1805 Soutki’.y Aladoc ii. 
ii, And tliose infernal Priests who guard him then . , At 
moining and at evening incense him, And mock him with 
knee-reverence. 1837 Crur.YLn AV, Rev. II. i. x, Neither., 
•shall tiny man or woman, self-styled noble, be ‘ incensed,' — 
foolishly fumigated with incense, in Church. 

./Ig. 1729 SiAcicnousE Body Divin. iv. i. § 2 (1776) II. 42S 
The_ piayeis of the saints incensed with the merits of his 
sacrifice. 

2. transf. To perfume vviili any pleasant odour ; 
to suffuse with fragrance ; to scent. (In quot. 1503 , 
to drive out by diffusing fragrance.) 

1503 II.wvi.s KbA iv. iii, Piagrant noure.s full of 

delycasy That .all yl! heyies [— aiis] dyde eii.sence oute. 
1727 A. Hamicion Nciu Aec. E. hid. I. vii. 68 .Some 
Powder of IJenjoin, Mynh or Frankincense, which produce 
a thick Smoke, that incenses or perfumes the whole Room. 
1852 flAWiHOKNi; Blithcdale Rom. iv, A goodly quantity of 
petit, which was crumbling to white ashes, . . incensed the 
kitclien with its nut ungrateful odor. 1861 L. L. Nobli; 
loebergs 303 Wild loses incensed the fresh air. 1884 J. P.wni: 
1001 Ad^ltls VIII. ao hlie incemsed herself with aloes-wood 
and scented herself with musk and ambergris. 

3. To offer flattering homage or adulation 
to ; to flatter. ? Ohs. 

1732 Conti. Instr. (ed. 10) 2:2 (D.) He . . now must be 
bought olT and incensed by his Sovereign, as the Devil is 
by the Indians, that he may do no moie harm. 1736 Ld. 
Hlhvey Mem. Geo. //, I. 319 Flatterers that were per- 
petually incensing his altars. 1762-71 _H. Wali-ole 
I’ertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) III. 206 This was not the 
only instance in which the poet incensed the painter. 

4. To burn or offer as incense (lit. and y?!,''.). 

1603 D.tcoM Adv. Lcayn. n. Concl., The good, if any hee, 

is due .. to be incensed to the honour first of the Diuine 
Maiestie, and ne.xt of your Maiestie. 1613 Purchas 
Pily^fiinago (1614I 417 A Censer with Incense, which he 
incensuth. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. iv. ir-i2 The 
whole carcass of the bullock is burned, not incensed or 
turned into a sweet smell on the altar, but consumed by fire 
in the place of ashes. 

5. inty. To burn or offer incense. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun’s T. 395 Tliey nolde eiicense tie 
sacrifise light nought. 1388 Wyclik Luke i. g He. .entride 
in to the temple, to encense. r 1449 Pecock ir. vi. 

169 To encense to God or to a Seinl bifore an auter. 
1638 Pout. Con/, viii. (1637) 250 Such who .. thiough 
frailty had incensed unto Idols. 1870 Daily News 7 Feb., 
His Holiness .. afterwards walked round the coffin, incens- 
ing and sprinkling holy water. 

Incense (insems), Forms : 5 encense, 5-6 
ensense, 5-7 iucence, 6-7 iiisence, 6 - incense, 
[a. OF. incenser (? eitcensey) ( t5-i6th c, in Godef.), 
f, L, iiuens-, ppl. stem of incendcre to set on lire, 
Incend.] 

i*l. trans. To set on fire, kindle; to consume 
with fire, burn. Obs. 

1470-83 Malory A XXI. xi, Syr Launcelot with his 
viij felowes wente aboute the hors here syngyng & redyng 
many an holy oiysoii, & frankensens vpon the corps en- 
censed. 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. v. in Ashm. (1652) 64 
Incenced with Heate. 1309 Hawes Past. Picas. 1. xv, 
Envyroned about With tongues of fyre as bright as any 
■slarre. That fyry flambes ensensed alway out. iS 93 
G. Fletcher Licia (1876) 33 For why my heart with sighs 
doth breath such flame, That ayre and water both incensed 
be. 1623 Bacon Ess., Adveysitie (Arb.) 503 Vertue is like 
pretious Odours, most fragrant, when they aie incensed, or 
crushed, C1700 Addison Milton imit. out 0/ 3rd AEncid 
(R.), Now belches molten stones and ruddy flame Inceiist, 
or tears up mountains by the roots, 
t b. To heat, make hot. Obs. 
i6ji Burton Anat. Mel. 1. 1 i. iv. 12 Madnesse ,. hath 
the same causes as the other [Phveiisie], as Choler adust, 
and Blood incensed, Braines inflamed, 
t 2. _/%•. To inflame, excite, ‘ kindle ’ (passion or 
ardent feeling). Obs. 

1399 Mauston Villanie\. iii. 184 Shall Curio .. with 
hare groping touch Incense his lust? 1631 Gouge God's 
Arrows i. § 4. 7 These by their sinnes much incense Gods 
wrath. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 692 Will God incense his 
ire For such a petty Trespass ? 1809 W. Irving Kniclicrb. 
vn. vi. (1849) Perplexities which bewildeied the brain 
and incensed the ire of honest Petei. 
t3. To inflame, excite, ‘fire’ (a person with 
some ardent feeling or passion). Obs. exc. as in h. 

*435 Misyn Fire 0/ Love 102 My saule truly' with holy 
lufe was ensensyd. iS3* Elyot Gov. i. ii. Some . . be in- 
censed with gloria, some with ambicion. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Vici. 1. lx, And all incensed with love, With 
wonder and amazement, did her beauty piove. 1664 
Flodden F. i. i You muses all my mind incense. 

b. Spec. To inflame with wrath, excite or pro- 
voke to anger, make angiy, enrage, exasperate. 
(The current sense.) 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. cevii. 220 For the vyhiche he 
ensensed the kynge of Fraunce agayne hym in all that he 
myght. C1586 C’lESS Pembroke Ps. exxviii. xvi, How 
ofte this crooked kind Incenst him in the desert every 
where. 1396 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 36 Much was the knight 
incenst with his lewd word. 1653 Cogan tx^ PuUos 
Trav. XXX. iipThey incensed the lnhabitants against him. 

1749 'Fielding Tom yoncs xvi, ii. Ibis so inceiibed her 
father, that, .he departed from her with many bard words 


and ciir.ses. 1838 Bright S/ India 24 June, A thing likely 
to incense and horrify the people of India. 

c. fig'. To Stir up, make violent or furious. 

In quot. 1604 with mixtuie of sense i. 

1604 Dekklr Honest Wh. Wks. 1S73 II. 133 Winds 
■wrastling with great fires, incense the flames. 1613 G. 
Sandys TrrtZi. 2 A sea tempestuous and viifaithfiill ; at an 
instant incensed with sudden gusts. Ibid. 25 A trade-wind 
blowing . . which when contrary to the streame, doth e.x- 
ceedingly incense it. 

f 4 . To incite to some action ; to urge, insligalc, 
stir up, ‘ set on Const, to or io do something. 

In some instances perhaps associated with Insi.nse, 7. v. 
1331 Elyot Cioi'. 1. xiv. If natuie .. vvyll dispose them to 
that maner studie, they shall be theito the more incensed, 
and come unto it the better prepared and furnisshed. _ 1349 
Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. i Pet. 7 I’he Profession . , 
whereunto they ought rathei to be encensed and allured by 
your honest hehaujour. 1600 Holland Z./ rp'.xxvii. xlix. 665 
[Asdrubal] when his men weie W’eery and drew hack . . in- 
censed iaccendii] them againe, one while by faire woids 
and intreatie, another while by sharpe checks and rebukes. 
1639 Fuller Holy IP’ariv. x.Kviii. (1647) 217 By uhich speech 
he incensed the English to go on with him. 

Incensed (imsenst), fpl. a.^ [f. Incense v.f 
(or sb.) -b -EiJ.J Perfumed or accompanied with 
incense ; filled with the smoke of incense. 
i6ti Heywood Cold. Age i. Wks. 1874 1 . 13 The Delphian 
God, Spake from the Incenst Altar. i8iz S. Rogers Colum- 
bus V. 21 The incensed rites, and choial harmonie.s. 1866 
Neale Set/ucnces S,- Hymjis 131 Again shall banner, cross, 
and cope gleam tluo’ the incensed aisle. 

Incensed (insemst, poet, insemsiid), ppl. 

[f. Incense -b -ed 1.] 

+ 1 . a. lit. Set on fire, kindled, b. fig. (of 
anger, etc.) Kindled, e.xcited. Obs. 

161Z Rowlands More Knancs Yet ? 27 Whose heauy wrath 
and lust incensed Ire, Hath sentenc’d me to euerlasting fier. 
1663 J. Si'ENCER Pi-odigies (1665) 213 The coruscation of 
some incensed Exhalations breaking forth by pauses and 
intervals fiom the Clouds. *694 tr. Milton's Lett. State, 
To Pr. Transilvania Mayan. 1633, Beseeching him to le- 
move his incens'd Auger fiom his Subjects. 

2 . Inflamed with wrath, made angry, enraged. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. HI, II. i. 52 Betweene the.se swelling 

wrong incensed Peeres. 1667 hliLTON P. L. v. 847 Hast’n 
to appease Th’ incensed Father, and th’incen.sed Son, While 
Pardon may be found in time besought. 1681-6 J. Scoir 
Ckr. Life (1747) HI. 16 He will appear against us as_an 
incensed Judge in the Quarrel of his Father’s Authority. 
1838 Tiurlwall Greece xviii. III. 51 To abandon the 
Samians to the vengeance of their incensed sovereign. 

3 . Her. Said of an animal depicted with fire 
issuing from the mouth and ears. 

1377-87 Hqlinsiied Chron. III. 1256/2 The field . . charged 
with so many lions of the first rampants incensed gules. iS8s 
CussANS Her. vi. (ed. 3) go. 

Flence Inccnsedness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Incenseless (imsensles), a. [f. Incense sb. 
-b-LESS.] Without incense. 

1836 G. Wilson Gatcivays ICnowl. (1839) 8o_ An oppor- 
tunity . . which our modern incenseless worship does not 
supply. 

Incensenient (inse’nsment). "Now rai-e. [f. 
Incense 71.2 -b -sient.] The fact of being incensed ; 
anger, wrath, exasperation. 

1399 Porter Angry Worn. Abingd. in DodsleyWl. 
316 Not for that your incensement Makes me make offer of 
it, but your health. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. iii. iv. 260 His 
incensement at this moment is so implacable, that satisfac- 
tion can be none, but by pangs of death and sepulcher ! 
1624 Heywood Captives iii. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, Rather 
gh’e him upp a Sacrifice To my lord's just incensement. 
1821 Examiner 814(2 Popular incensement. .seems more to 
be indicated. 1867 OuwA Idalla x. 126 Such a freedom . . 
now lashed him into vehement pain and incensement. 
tlnccnser Obs. Forms: a. 4 encensei’, 
eusenser ; /3. 5-6 encensour, -or, 6 incensur ; 
7 . 7 iacenser. [Two types : ME. cnce'iiser, a. 
AF. encenser, 0 ¥. encensieri—\s.\.t L. uiceusdriuni 
(Du Cange), f. incensuvi Ikcen.se ; and ME. en- 
censor, ad, OF. encensoir, med.L. incensm’iian In- 
CENSOEY. Cf. Censek.] A vesscl in which incense 
is burned ; a censer. 

0. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (r88o) 323 Somme of hise newe 
ordris hauen costy eiicenseris to encense beddis of men & of 
wymmen & to spoyle hem. 1382 — E.vod. xxxvii. 16 En- 
sensers [1388 censeris] of moost dene gold. 1387 The visa 
Iligden (Rolls) V. 225 He ordeyned Ipnl no [wo]man schulde 
..doo eusens in he ensencer [v.rr. senser, censer]. 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 Foure encensours of 
gold. 1480 C.AXTON xiii.xiii, Eneas, .gaf to the 

Kynge of his jewels . . a moche ryche encensor. 1363 Wi nje r 
P'aur Scoir Thre Quest. I.xii. Wks. 1888 I. 115 Be exeniple 
of the incensuris of Dathan and Abiron. 

y. 1624 Darcie Birth 0/ Heresies xvi. 66 They had a 
portable Incenser, wherewith to incense, 

IllCenser'-^ (i-nsensau). Also 6 encensour, 
g incensor, [a. F. encenseur (14111 c. in Flatz.- 
Darm.) agent-n. from ejisencer. Incense ti.I Subseq. 
conformed to Eng. type of vb, and suffix : sue 
-erI 2.] 

1 . One who burns or offers incense. 

*555 Watrlman Fardle^ Facions u. xii. 270 An encen- 
sour with the censoure in his hande. 1773 R. Ch.yndllr 
Trav. Asia M. (1823) I. 167 Some of the inferior ministers 
. . the .sacred herald, the incenser, the player on the flute. 

2 . fg. A flatterer : see Incense z/.l 3. 

1873 Ld. Hovamots Mottogr. 36 The servility .. which 
degraded the incensor of Frederic the Great— M. de Voltaire. 


Ineeiiser 3 : see Incensor. 

+ luce'nsial, a. Obs, rare. In 6 encencyall. 
[f. cnccns Incense sb, : prob. immed. a. OF. encen- 
siel\ see-AL.] Peitaining to or resembling incense. 

*493 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 84 There is noo encence 
savoureth soo swetc and gyueth so encencyall an odour, .as 
dooth good prayers. 

Ilice’usible, a, rarc-K [f. L. ppl. 

stem of L. incendcre to Incend + -ible.] Capable 
of being incensed or e.xcited in feeling. 

1614 T. Adams in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps, xx.xv. 17 Were 
God like man, subject to passions, or iiicensible by the sug- 
gestions of the common barrator. 

Incensing (i'nsensiq), tM, sbd [f. Incen.se 
w.i -b -iNG 1.] The action of Incense vO ; a per- 
fuming with, or offering of, incense ; censing. 

1388 Wyclif Luke i. 10 At the multitude of the puple . . 
preiede in the our of encensyiig. 1496 Dives ty Panp. tW. 
de W.) I. XV. 47/1 In euery lawe thuryfycacyon or encen- 
■synge hath ben an hygh dyuyne woishyp. 1539 Bp. (io.x in 
Strype Ann, Ref. (1709) I. App. xxii, 51 Images in the 
Church of Christ have been foully abused, .with . .clothing, 
gilding, incensing, and other kinds of honour. 1679 Puller 
Modcr. Ch. Eng. (1843) 137 As formal .. as any Romanist 
can be in his crosses and incensings. 1877 J. D. Chamber.s 
Div. Worship 264 The elaboiate incensing of the altar and 
of persons and things. 

Incensing (insemsig), vld. sb.'^ [f. Incense 
- b -iNof.] The action of Inoense in- 
flaming; fstirring up (obs.) ; a making angry. 

1494 FAB'yAN Chron. vii. 330 The common.'! of y° cytie were 
so ferre out of rule by ensensynge of ryotous persones. 1630 
B. Discolliininiutn 53 The world never saw. .such incensing 
offorraigne hatred upon a Nation. 

Ince'nsiug, ppl. a, [f. as prec. -b -ing 2 .] 
That incenses, inflames, or excites. 

1399 Marston Si.0, Villanie ui. viii. 212 To streake hiin- 
selfe, and with incensing touch 'I'o faint hi.s force. 

tInce*nsion. Obs. Also 4-5 inseucyon. 
[acl. L. incensidn-em, n. of action from incendcre 
to Incend: cf. OF. incension (1488 in Godef.).] 

1. Burning ; setting on fire ; conflagration. 

* 432 "So tr- Hlgden (Rolls) I. 29 The iiij. ages of the 

world, from the plasmacion of Adam vn to the incension of 
the temple of the lewes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 23 Subtill 01 
Windy Spirits are taken off by Incension or Enaporation. 
1656 Blount Clossogr,, Incension,. a burning or inflaming. 

2. Bodily heating or inflamination. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau’ s Fr, Chirtirg. 17/3 Tlie 
woundespf the belly are not so^subiecte vnto inflammation 
or incensions. 1743 Mortimer in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 477 
Was it not for the Superabundance of aqueous Humours 
in Animals.. fatal Incensions would frequently happen. 

3. The inflaming or exciting of passion or ardent 
feeling; incensement, 

1675 Baxter Cath. Tkcol. u. i. 2 Wars and blood-shed .. 
hath followed partly by this inceiisioa. 

i Iuce'llsi‘V'e> and sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 
insensive. [a. obs. F. incensif, -ive, atl. L. type 
*incenstv-tts, f. incens-, i^pl. stem of inceuderei 
see Incend and -ive.] 

A. adj. 1. Of inflamed disposition, full of rage 
or wrath, 

1363-87 Foxe yl. ij- il/. (1684)1. 90/2 Unto Chiistian piety 
and Religion, ho was most incensive, and in the East 
Churches exeicised cruel peisecution. 

2. Tending to inflame or excite passion or angry 
feeling. 

1643 T. Adams ii.r/. 2 PcierW. r Quarelling, and multiply- 
ing incensive terms. <11677 Barkow lEks. fi686) III. .x. 
118 To be extieniely hated, and inhumanely persecuted 
without any fault committed, or just occasion offered, is 
greatly incensive of humane passion. 

B. sb. = iNOEN’l’IVE sb. 

a 1618 Raleigh lYar D vj b, Hence we may obsei ve, that 
the very piopagation of our kind, hath with it a strong 
insensive even of those daily Wars, which afflict the earth. 

t Incensor, -er. Obs. [a. L. incensor, agent-n. 
from incendcre : see Incend v, Cf. obs. F. incen- 
seter(i6thc.). The form might be'agent-n. 

from Incense One who kindles, inflames, 

stirs up, or incites ; an instigator. 

^*555 HartsI'Ield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 254 The 
chief incenser and solicitor of the first divorce. 1376 N tWTON 
Lemnie's Comple.v. (1633) / The humours and spirits (which 
be the incensors and stirrers forward of the minde). 1613 
North's Plutarch Add. Lives 1215 Seneca vnderstandiug. . 
how these lewd incensers did accuse him. .besought him 
[Nero] to hear him._ <21627 Hayward Anfiu. VI 1,1630) 35 
hlany priests, .were incensors of the rage. 

Incensory (imsensori). [ad. med.L. incen- 
sdri-um, f. incensuin Incense : see -our. Cf. In- 

CENSBrI.] 

tl. ?A burnt offering, or ?an altar of burnt 
offering. Obs. rare. 

c i6n Chapman Iliad xL 686 A cup of gold, crown'd with 
red wine, he held 0 11 th' holy incensory pour’d [eir’ aido- 
(ievots Upoim]. 

2. A vessel for burning incense ; a censer. 

164s Evelyn Mem. 17 Feb., Other saints He here, decor- 
ated with splendid ornaments, lamps, and incensories of 
great cost. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Incensory, a Church- 
vessel to burn Incense in ; a censing or perfuming pan. 
1826 C. Butler Groiius Introd. 21 Chalices, patines, incen- 
sories, images . .were fabricated, 1844 l.mcMiD Aitglo-Sax. 
Ck. (1858) I. vii. s6g In some churches an incensor}', or 
metallic vessel, was suspended from the roof. 

84-2 
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INCERTAIN. 


lECeaSUL’able JiibCnsiurab’!, 

[In- ^.] Nol liable to censure ; not censurable or 
blameable. 1846 WoRctbruR cites Dwight. 

Hence Incensurably adv. raye. 

1846 WoKCLSTER cites SlU.LLEY. 

+ Ince'Htion. Ohs.rare~°._ liiy-siou. [ad. 

L. incention-cm, u. of action f. incinere to sing to, 
blow on an instrument, f. in- (In- “) -f cancrc to 
sing.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Gtoisogi'., Incension {ab iiiLind), melotlyof In- 
ill uments, or of men singing together. 

Xnoentive (insentiv), a. and sb. [ad. L. in- 
ccniiv-tis betting tlie tune, inciting, f. incinere-, see 
Incention. In sense 2, app. confounded with 
Inoensive, and other derivatives of L. incenderc to 
kindle, set on fire,] 

A. adj. 1 . Having the quality of inciting or 
arousing to feeling or action ; provocative, exciting. 

1603 Holland Plntarck's Mar. 1143 Pythia tlie Piiest- 
resse of Apollo, being once come downe fiojn her three footed 
fabricke, uiaon which she jeceiveth thtU inceiuiye spirit of 
furie, remaineth quiet. 1660 tr. Auiyntldud Treat, cone, 
Relij', I. vii, log Embellish’d with many beauties incentive 
of our Love. 1677 W. Hubuard Narrative Postscr. 10 In- 
.stances of this nature should be Incentive unto us, to bless 
the Father of Lights. «i734 North LivesyiZiti) I. 371 The 
Lord Shaftesbury . .made an incentive speech in the House 
of Lords. 1864 Reader No, 92. 405''2 Pleasing and incentive 
..to,, our mental faculties. 1866 Canulish i ER, John 
i,\. 104 It is a stimulus and incentive impulse. 

+ 2 . Having the property of kindling or setting 
on fire. Ohs. 

i66y Milton P, L, vi. 519 Part incentive leed Piovide, 
pernicious with one touch to fire. 1708 J_. Philits CjvA-^- i. 
(SeagerJ, The cavern'd giound. With grain incentive [gun- 
powder] stor'd, by sudden blaze Butsts fatal. 

B. sb. [L. incentiviimi\ Something that aiouses 
feeling, or incites to action ; an exciting cause or 
motive ; an incitement, provocation, ‘ spur’, 

1432-50 tr. Af/ya'cw (Rolls) I. 5 The incentiue of manhode. 
161a Sf.lden rUustr. Drayton's Paly-olb, vi. 97 A musicall 
incentiue to warre. 1638 Rousts Afduv. Vniv, i. (151Q2) 3 Let 
the Precepts and Patterns of Vertues . . serve for Spurs and 
Incentives to Grace. 1665 Boyle _ Refi. (1848) g 
Incentives to inflame our hearts with Charity and Zeal. 
1713 Steele Englishm. No, 50. 329 This Paper is principally 
designed as an Incentive to the Love of our Country. 1849 
Mtss Mulock Oplvies viii. With men of Lynedon’s char- 
acter opposition IS often the greatest incentive to love. 
Hence Ince-atively adv., incitingly. 

1856 in Wlustcu, 

Incentor (insentar). Nowjw 5. Also 6 -our, 

9 (erron.) -er. [a. L, inantor singer, sclter of a 
tune, inciter, from ineinSre : see Incention.] 

1 , One who excites or stirs up (strife, etc.) ; one 
who incites io action. 

1563-87 Foxe A.^ M, (1596) 79/2 The cheefe Capteine and 
iiicentour of which persecution was first DIoolesian. i6og 
Bp. W, Barlow Answ, Nameless Cath, 17a They tooke 
him to be Incentor, the Stirrer or Procurer of the same. 
1656 B LOUNT Glossogr., Incentor , . . a make-bate, or Boutofeu. 
1658 Phillips, Incentor, the same as Incendiary. 1718 
Prideaux 0 . 15- N. Test. n. ii. 138 The chief Incentors of 
this War, 189s N. Brit. Daily Mail 30 Aug. 5 A placard, 
declaring that all incenters to riot would be executed. 

f 2 . (See quot.) Obs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Incentor, he that singeth the 
descant. In singing there are three degrees, the finst Sue- 
center, the second Incentor, the third Accentor. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4), Incentor, he that sings the middle part. 

Incentve, encentre, (in-, ense nt3j),zi.rar^. 
[f. In- 2, En- 1 A Centue : cf. It. ineentrare.'] 
trans. To centre in something; to place or fix in 
the centre. 

i6ti Florid, Ineentrare, to encentre, or goe to the inidle or 
centre. *623 Williams Let. to Dk. Bnchinghani 15 June in 
Hacketiy^ i. (1692) 135 Nor is your Love incentred to me 
only in your own Breast. 1843 E. Jones Sens. ^ Ev. iii 
Encentred in this meadow, one revolved Inquiring gaze. 
Incept (inse'pt) ,v. [f, L. inapt-, ppl. stem of in- 
cipSre to begin (see In cipibnt) . Cf. rare OF. incepter 
to begin =L. freq. inceptdre to begin, undertake.] 
41. trans. To undertake; to begin, commence, 
enter upon, Obs, 

1369 Newton Cicero's Olde Age 7 b, Those things . . Avere 
milUckely and in ill lime incepted. 1641 More's Rich. Ill 
24s Was not his first enterprise . . begun and incepted by 
the murther of divers noble . . and vertuous personages ? 
1802, 189s [see Incepted, Incepting below], 

2 . intr, To enter formally upon the office of a 
Master or Doctor in a University, and to be recog- 
nized as such by the Faculty ; to complete the 
taking of the degree ;= Commence v. 4. (A term 
retained at Cambridge: now obs. at Oxford.) 
Hence ^-gn. to enter upon one’s career or office. 

i8s* C. A, Bristcd Eng. University (ed. 2) 348 The M..A, 
incepts in about three years and two months from the time 
of taking his first degree. 1888 Mullinger in Encycl. Brit. 
XXII I. 835/1 _What is technically known as admission to 
that degree [licentia docendi} was really nothing more nor 
less than receiving the chancellor's permission to incept. 
189s Rashuall Univ. Europe in Alid. Ages 1 . v. 288 The 
‘ Licentiate ’_was not regarded as a full ‘ Alaster ’ or ‘ Doctor ’ 
till he had ‘ incepted _ 1896 Daily News 28 Oct, 3/4 Cam- 
bridge. .Permission to incept in surgery has been granted 
by the Degree Committee of the Special Board of Medicine 
to H. H. C , M.A., M.B., of Clare College. 

3. trans. {B ioli) To take in, as an organism or cell. 


I 1863 11 . J. C\Rri.R in Ann. Nat. 1 /isf. bci. iii. 45 iLadi 
lime after iiiLLlitiiig a giaiii it went away to some distance. 
1885 E. A. ScHAi Lu in Proc. R. Soc. XXXVIll. 88 1 he in- 
tussuseeption of paiticles is one of the most characteiistic 
phenomena exhibited by anueboid cells, which will carry 
such incepted matters along with tlieiu in llicir slow move- 
lueuls fiom place to place. 

Hence Ince'pted, Ince'pting///. adps. 

1802 Pally iVitZ. Theol. .xxvii. (iSiy) 482 In iilanls .. llic 
incepted oig.uiizattoii, though foiniej within and ihiougli 
and by a pieceding oigani/.itioii, is not coiiupted bj’ its j 
COM uptioii, or destroyed by ils dissolution. 1861 M. Pai- j 
1 ISON .Stv;/!. (1885) 60 The love of truth .. which is as ini- | 
mistukable in the incepting scholai aspn the consummate 
scientific intellect. 1884 F. HALi.iuiVaAV'wfN. Y.) XXXIX. 
338/3 An intioductory guide to Sanskrit for incepting 
students whose motlicr-tongue is Englisli. 1893 Fowllr , 
Hist, C. C. C. (O. H. S.) 277 One of the incepting Doctois, ’ 
1895 Raven Hist. Suffolle 58 The joint action of the village 
community, lallier than the mandate of an incepting thane. 
Inception (insepjan). [ad. L. ineepiidn-cm, 

11. of action from incipcrc to begin. Cf. OF. in- 
ception, -cion (i5-i6th c.).] 

1 . The action of entering upon some undei taking, , 
process, or stage of existence; origination, begin- 
ning, commencement, 

/z 1483 Liber Niger in Ilouseh. Ord. (1792) 18 From his 
first inception, tyll the day of his dellic, his house stode .ifiyr 
one vnyformitie. 1626 B.acon Sylva § 31O The Inception 
of Putrefaction hath in it a Maturation. 1677 Hali; Prim. 
Ori^. Man. i. ii. 69 The veiy repugnancy in Nature of suc- 
cessive Beings to be without an inception, 01 eleinal. 1827 ' 
Jarman Powell's Devises II. 299 Case.s in which .. the de- 
vise, according to the state of events at the time of its in- 
ception, never could have had an object. 1866 Grove 
Contrib. Sc. in Corr. Phys. P'orces (1874) 211 Minute 
organisms which appear so to speak, full-blown at their in- 
ception. 1878 Lecky Eng. in i 82 /t C. 1 . ii. 213 Between the 
inception and the e,Yecution of the project Louis XIV died. 

2 . In University use; The action of incepting; 
see quots. 188S, 1895, and cf. CoMMiiNCEMfi.'n' 2. 

c ifiSo Wood Annals (ed. Guteb, 1792) 1 . Co After he bail 
feasted the Scholars at his Inception, they like dowiies 
left him. Ibid. 66 There was no scholar, if of any ac- 
Loniit, but did show himself bountiful at his Inception. 
1841 Peacock Slat. Cambridge 11 There yet remained to 
be performed [before creation] the exercises of inception or 
commencement. 1888 Mullinger in Emycl. A’n'f. XXIII. 
835/1 By inception was implied the niastei’s formal entrance 
upon, and commencement of, the functions of a duly licensed 
teacher, and his recognition as such by his brothers in the 
profession. i89S_Rashdall £/> z/7'. EuropcinMid, Agesl.W. 
2j2 In our English Universities, conseivalive as they are in 
many things, every tiace of the ceiemony of Inception has 
at length unhappily disappeared; only the preliininnri’ 
ceremonial of the License survives. Ibid. v. 452 An interval 
of half a j'ear commonly elapsed between License and In- 
ception, .. He was then free to give his formal inaugmal 
lecture or rather disputation in the presence of the Faculty, 
to leccive the Magisterial biretta and the book, . .to receive 
the kiss of fellowship, and to take his seat upon the magis- 
terial Cathedra. 

3 . The action of taking in, as an oiganism. 
a 1849 E. A. Poe ( 0 .), The result Ls the immersion of the 

mouth and nostrils, and the inception, during efforts to 
breathe while beneath the surface, of water into the lungs. 

Inceptive (inse-ptiv), a, and sb. [a. obs. F. 
inceptif, -ive (16U1 c. in Godef.), ad. L. type *in- 
ceptiv-us, f. incept-, ppl. stem of incipere to begin : 
see -IVE.] A. adj. 

1 . Beginning, commencing, incipient ; relating to 
or of the nature of a beginning, initial. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr._ Bchme's Rem. IFhs., ziui Apol. 
Tylckcn 10 Whether is it an inceptive or beginning Mystery, 
or an Etemall one? a 1763 Bvrom Art Eng. Poet?-y (R.), 
You .see, in .speaking, or by sound, or ink. The grand incept- 
ive caution is to think. 1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongite 
(ed. 2) § 247 The various accents of the Newfoundland dog 
..are manifestations wonderfully like inceptive speech. 

2 . Grain, and Logic. Expressing the beginning 
of action, as inceptive verb, inceptive tenses, incept- 
ive proposition : see quots. 

1656 Trapp Comm, Rom. vii. 7 The word ccncupisco is 
inceptive. 1706 Phillips s.v., Veibs Inceptive, the same as 
Inchoatives. 1725 Watts Logic iii. ii. § 4 Inceptive and 
desitive propositions . , as the fogs \anish as the sun rises ; 
but the fogs have not yet begun to vanish ; therefore the sun 
is not yet risen. 1751 Harris Hermes i. vii. Wks. (1841) 152 
The three first of these tenses we call the inceptive present, 
the inceptive past, and the inceptive future. 1824 L. Murray 
Eng. Gz'zrwz. (ed. 5) 1 . 128, ‘I am going to write’ ; ‘ I am 
about to write ’. These have been called the Inceptive 
futuie, as they note the tommencement of an action. 1885 
AthemBum 23 May 660/1 Nor has any attempt been made 
to give the inceptive force of the participle nxmo [being 
brought forth] in Gen. xxxviii, 25. 

b. Beginning a xvord ; initial. 

1859 R. F. Burton Centr.Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 
54 mte. This Imvinyo'] is . . supplied with the truly S. 
African inceptive m before a consonant. 

1 3. Geovi. Used of a locus deficient in some 
particular dimension, but generating by its motion 
another which has that dimension. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Inceptive Magnitude, a Word us’d by Dr. 
WallLs to e-xpiess the first Principles in Geometry, which, 
Uiough of no Magnitude themselves, are yet capable of pro- 
ducing such; thus a Point has no Magnitude it self, but is 
inceptive of a Line. 1727-41 Chambers Cyct. s.v., So aline 
though It have no_ breadth, is yet inceptive of breadth; 
that IS, capablej by its motion, of producing a surface which 
has breadth, 

B. sb. 1. a. Giatn, An inceptive verb, lb. 
Logic. All inceptive proposition. 


i6i2 Bmnm.iv Parts (lOOvl i o Wli.it im,m yim l'y 
liiLeptiie-- ciuhiig in udV 1669 Mh.ion .iuedcn.c Wk' 
(iS 47)4M)'I Will', L.illed IiKcptlXL;) nidmg in .iu», bmiuw 
theii 1’ii.teiiieifei L 'I ease fiom Ihi. Veib whciof limy .ue 
tleiiv'tl, .IS apisui tipui fuim tepeo. *725 W.m is ii. 

li. § 6 Ilu.eiUi\(;', .uiil dciilivc'., w hich icl.ite lo ihc lifgimiiiig 
or ending of .uiy thing : .is, the L.uin tongiii- i . nol 5vt foi- 
gnllen. No ni.in hefon- Gipheus wioU- ( in 1 1 . M'i-v. 1751 
1 l.tRins //fzv/z, s 1. vii. WI.e. (1841) !;,( .'t .pccics of IClb.J.. 
L.illed iiicho.uiM-s or iiiccpiivc-,. 

(• 2 . i pt.) Initial cii cuinst.'uicus : liugimiHiq .. Obs. 
1728 Norui .lA'W. iV/oAf' ( iH |6) i( In tlie-.c iin epUM''. of 
musick. a 1734 — E lam.i. iii. 56 ; (t;.ioi 171 line m.iy 
uli-ictve .1 dilfeieiit bcoiin in e.n li, .1. ihf I’l-i oii ,, howmrr 
(lose 10 the Inceptise, ol lln- .Mmdinut, wt-ic dilli u ntly 
ciiLuniiil.iiiccd. 

Hence Ince'ptively adv.. in :ui iiiceiitivc way. 

1856 ill Wi us 11 p. 

Inceptor iii-eqitai, -,u . [a. I., iiiicptor, 

!igeiit-n, from iinipirc to begin : cl. obs. F. iiucp- 
tear [iGUi e.i.] 

1 . (Jiie who iiiceiils or is about tu iiicrqit in a 
Uiiiveibity. 

1479 AY. I’asiiv. [.it fKIbid) ill I'asloii Pelt. No. .i II I. 
246, I w'old be Incepl'ii he Inie M>il onm.^ .* 55 * Hfini 1, 
Inceptours or regent ni.istti-, in the \inti( t .ilics, aindidoti. 
iS74inI’eaco(.k.VAir. ( «w.'')fii'';.-ii84ij Aii[i. .V p. \xi. 1650 
in Quincy Hist. Har, aid Tni!'. (irpn I. ',i , In i.i.r ,iny 
of the Sophisieis, Qiiicsii.tiii i-., 01 , l.iil in il,e 

pieiilise-i. .they sh.ill hcdt-feiii'd to tin f-ilKiwing yc.u . 1669 
I'.iM.AN Diary 10 July, Nt-.xl followrd llir 1 b iiiu.iuoii t I'l 
the Iiiceptur-Doctois 111 .Muli'ino. ’Ihc-ii ill puled tin In- 
(iplois of Law,. L.n.tly, Imiplni. m ’Iluolugy. 1706 
1 1 i.akni. Colle, t. 7 M.n. H >. H. .'■>.) I. .' n 1 >r. Hiul then 
ail Inceptor in ,\its, bore a 1865 .'jra/iiAr/f/ 

5 July, 'file pioctMs[.Tt Gxford) li.ive, tbii, morning, i isucil 
.. the list of ‘ inceptors ' of the piccnt year — by whti.h we 
me.vn the list of th'ise. who, by pioi.cc-diiig to •time '.uprri ir 
degree, liave, made themselve . nu inbcis of e'oiivocatiini, 
1893 RthiiDALi, U nr.'. Europe I. v. .(,,3 Ihc evening con- 
elnded with a h.impiet given .it the e.xpetisc of the Inceptor 
01 a paity of Inceptoi.s to the Maslei , and Othcls. 

2 . gen. A beginner, rare ~ 

1706 1 ’hili.H'.s, Inceptor, a Beginner, or Eiiieiprizcr. 
Hence Ince'ptorsliip. 

1831: Sir W'. HaaiilioN IHmuss., .\t. Era; i'niv, 1185.11 
405 The forms of Ineeptoisbip, ami the L.wmiiii.itions nf 
sonic of the N'.itiuns, still eoniiccted the Faculty of Alt', 
with this veliei.ihle site. 

t I'ncerate, v. Obs. rare-'', [f. ppl.. stem of 
L. incerdre tu sinead wax on, overlay with wax, f. 
in- (In- -) -ycerdre to wa.x, 1 , cera wax.] 

1623 CocKiKVM, Incerate [piinlid Iricernate], to Colicr 
with wax', to seeic. 1727 Baili.v v1.1l. II, Inceraitd. 

t Incera’tion. Obs. [n. of .action from prec, ; 
BO in uiod.F. (Littre,.] The action of covering witli 
wax ; the bringing of a bubstance to the conbi-stciicv 
of moist wax. 

1610 B. Jonson. 4 A 7 i. ii. iii, He's lipe for iiiecration, he 
.st.ands warm, In his ash-fire. 1612 \VoouAi.t. iiitvg. Mat- 
Wks. (1653) 272 luceration is the inixlurc of humklity with 
that winch is dry, by a j;entle and not hasty combibitiun to 
the consistence of iiiollified wa.\. 

flnce-rative, a. Obs. rare- [f. ppl. stem 
of L. incerdre (Inceiiate vi) + -ivk.] (Bee tjuol.) 

1611 CoTGR., Inccratif, inceratine, waxing ; cluauing, or 
sticking vnto. 1818 in Todd. 

t Iliceremo’niotis, a. Obs. rare. [In- •'*.} 
Void of ceremony; unceremonious. 

1651 Bp. VLkli. Susurrium .wii, .\nother approves belter 
of a. simple and inceremoniou,s devotion. 1687 Good Advi, r 
40 Who ..would not be brought to so Inccremonious a waj’ 
of Worship as that of the Calvinists. 

flnee'rn, w. Obs. rare — ", [ad. L. incern-cre, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) 4- cerncre to sift.] To sift matter) ; 
to examine closely. 

1656 Glossogr,, Incerning, .sifting, tijing by sift- 
ing, looking narrowly into. Scotch Papers. 1658 PiiiLUirs, 
Incern, to sift, to examine strictlj’. 

t Ince’rnicle. Obs. rare. [ad. I>. tncerniai- 
lum sieve, f. incerncre : see prec.] A sieve. 

1657 Tomlinson Renan's Disp, Sieves made of Hoiocs 
1 hairs . . called . . .sometimes e.xciisdve incernicles. 1657 
j Physical Diet., Inccrnicle, a sieve. 

Incert, obs. erron. foim of In.SEET. 
j t Ill.ce‘l^taixl, a. and sb. Obs. [a. F. incerlain 
j (Oresine, 14th c.\ f. in- (In- -J) -b certain, allei 
I L. incert-ns uncertain.] 

A. , adj. Not certain; — Unceutain (in various 
j senses). 

j _ 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair, (W. de W. 1493) n. 280 b, 2 .\11 is 
I incert^ne duryng this lyfc. 1549 Covp.hdalk, etc. Erasm. 

Par. Jas. iv. G j, Thys is a thingc moste incertayn, how 
I long they shall lyue, and a thing moste certain that they 
shall not Ij’ue longe. i6n Shahs. IVint. T. v. i. 29 What 
Dangeis . . May drop vpon his Kingdome, and deuourc 
Incertaine lookers on, 1655 Sir E. Niciiola.s in N. Papers 
(Camden) II. 293 What he will be able to doe is incertain. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. To Kdr. 26 Christian 
Hope will or ought to be my not incertaiii support. 1741 
T. Robinson Gavelkind ii, i6 All the Possessions were 
incertain ; and this Incertainty was the cause [etc.]. 

B. sb. 1 . Uncertainty. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) it. xvtii. 1 36 The 
incertayne of the houre of a morueiit and of the estate. 

2 . Name of an obsolete gaiue at cards, 

1689 SiiADWLLL Bury F. 1 . i. With ombre, crimp, comet 
or incertaiii, 

t Incewtain, v. Obs. rare, [f. In- 2 + Certain 
a . ; cf. Encertain.] To make certain, assure. 
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i6a8 I'LL I HAM Rcsohds n. .wviii, Sg The firit hath mote 
iiiccrtahi’d hoiiut ; but lesibe safety; The latter ib humbly 

bCLUlC. 

[Incertain, a fiequeiit scribal and editorial 
error for in certain, in truth, certainly (CKRTAiir 
hb. 7): c. g. in Pauli's Gozacrl. J.50, 345, etc.] 

1- Ince'rtainly, aiiv. Obs. [f. Incuhtain a. 

+ -liY ^.] =Unoektainly, in various senses. 

1530 Palsgil 66 Other bi\c used of their auctours incer- 
taynly, sometyme as maseulyneb, soiuetyme as feniyiiineb. 
157a Ilt'Loni, To auiibwere incertainely and ainbiguoublye. 
i6ia IbtiNsi.LV Lii. 6$ The leaniers shall .still goe in- 1 
(.eitainly and fearefully. 1714 Scmcc, s Courti-lcLn (ed. 3I 
171 If the VeidicL find the Matter incertaiiily. 

t Ince'rtainty. Obs. [a. OF. incoiain&Ui 
(1477 in Godef. ; in Cotgr. 1611), f. inccrlain, after 
ccrtaincU' Certainty.] - UncektaintYj in various 
senses. 

1484 Caxion Curiull 6 To tyse & niounte fro eertayine ' 
to Iiiceitaynte. 1579 Fcnton Gukdard. l. (1599) aS Mciis 
.. hopes full of buspicioiis and incertainties, c 1600 Shaks. 
Scuu. evil, Iiicertenties now crownc them-selues assur'de. 
1684 U. Hall Prt^. to Contcmpl. St. Rian (1699) p. iii, Here 
thou niayest see the inccrtainiy of Mortal Life. 1792 T. Jek- i 
rERsoN IVrit. (1859) III. 330 There is great incertainty in 
the meaning of the term. 

Incertitude (insautitiwdv [a. F. incei'litnde 
(.14th 0. in Ilatz.-Darin.), ad. L. type '^inuytiindo, 

I. LtL- (In- 8; 4 certitfido Cebtituue.] 1 

1 . Subjective uncertainty ; the state or condition j 
of not being ceitain or sure of something ; absence 
of assurance or confidence ; doubt, hesitation. 

1601 IIoLLANO Pliny xvni. x.xv. 586 The cause of this 
incertitude and difficultie [as to the beginning of SpiingJ, 
is partly the convexitie of the cope of heaven, and paitly 
the diverse climates ob.served in the globe of the earth. 

(1 1631 Donnl in Select. (1840) 207 The feaiful man .. falls 
into_ labyrinths, of incertitudes, and impertineiicies, and .. 
an.xietic.s, and irresolutioms. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in. 
158 ForScepticisme and incertitude is the punishment of such 
temeritie. 1756 Buukl I’ind. Nat. A’nr. Whs. I. 63 Thus 
we weie brought back to our old incertitude. 1833 Alison 
Europe v. g 63 (1849) I. 621 The king was distracted by the 
most cruel incertitude. 

2 . Objective uncertainty; uncertain or insecure 
condition ; insecurity. 

1603 HoLL.tND Plutarch's RIor. 875 The incertitude and 
iiistabilitie of this life. 1692 Locke Toleration i. Wks, 1727 

II. 241 Let us grant . . tliat in tbis Incertitude of Things, 
the safest . .Way . . is to follow his Dictates. i8oa Corky 
RIem. A, Berkeley 152 The incertitude of his reconciliation 
with Miss Vernon. 

3 . Indisliiictness of visible forms ; obscurity. 

1883 Century Ring. XXVI, 821 Visit it. .towards the close 

of day', when the gray incertitude lies on the mighty city. 

Xucessable (inse’sab’l), a. Now rare or Obs. 
Also 6 -ceisaabill, 7 -oeassable, erron, -ceasible. 
[ad. L. incessdbil-is, f. in- (In- 8) + '^cessdbilis, f. 
tessare to Cease : cf. F. incessable (15th c. in 
Godef.). In 16-17111 c. sometimes assimilated to 
cease."] Of unceasing character; ceaseless, incessant. 

1S45RAYNOLU Byrlh RIankyudew. vi. (1634) 198 Incessable 
sweating. 1560 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 492, I sail vphald 
his seruice Incei.ssabill. 1624 Heywood Gunaik. i.v. 443 
His liver and heart i.s perpetually tyred on by a ravenous 
vulture, who still renewes his inceasible torments. 1627-77 
Felthaai Resolves ii. v. 168 The life of man is the Incess- 
ablc ^valk of time. 

Incessably (inse'sabli), adv, [f. prec. 4- -lyS.] 
Without cessation ; ceaselessly, incessantly. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. n. viii. (hIS. Hail. 614I 
9 b/i Also he meueh incessable \cd. 1495 -bly] for sich a loue 
faileh neuer. 2302 Ord, Crysten RIen iW. de W. 1506) v. 
iii. 3S3 The lamentacyons, and the complayntes that they 
make in sessybly. 1893 Proceed. World’s Congr, Deaf 
(1894) 174 Our deaf mute mimics continued incessably to 
give assault to these prejudices. 

Incessancy (inse-sansi). [f.next: see7ANCY.] 
The quality of being incessant or unceasing ; un- 
broken continuance. 

1615 CiiAi'MAN Odyss. I. 248 Whose white bone.s wasting 
lie . . with th' incessancy Of showers pour’d down upon 
them. 1665 R. B. Comm, 2 Talcs 59 By the incessancy of 
his Prayers, Heaven’s wrath was appeased. 1853 Lynch 
Chr. Practicalness in Lett, to Scattered etc. 350 The in- 
cessanoy and vastness of human labour. 1883 Contemp. 
Rev. Sept. 437 The incessancy and minuteness of their 
bureaucratic study. 

Incessant (inse’sant), a. [prob. a, F. inces- 
sant (implied in inccssaniment, 1358 in liatz.- 
Dann.), acl. late L. incessant-eni (implied in in- 
cessdnter), f. in- (In- 8) + ccssdnt-eni, pres. pple. 
of cessdre to cease.] 

1 . That does not cease ; unceasing, ceaseless, 
continual, either in duration or repetition. 

1332 More Confut. Tindale'N\s.'c. 362/1 These ineiine .. 
with their incessaunt searche fynde out false causes. 1390 
Shaks. Com. Err. i. i. 71 The incessant weepings of my 
wife. i666 Dkyden Ann. Rlirab. cclxxviii, And now four 
’ days the sun had seen our woes; Four nights the moon 
beheld th’ incessant fire. 1726 Swilt CtiUiver i. ii, An 
incessant noise like that of a water-mill. 1832 M. Arnold 
P'uture vii. Cities will crowd to its edge In a blacker in- 
cessanter line. 1883 F. Temple Ae/aA Relig. 15- Sl.v. 140 
The pivots of all the prophetical teaching are the incessant 
inculcation of justice and mercy. 

b. transf. Of persons and things in reference to 
their action. 


1749 SMOLLLrr Regicide m. iv, The rude flint Yields to 
the incessant drop. 1820 Siiellly Witch Atl. 1 , The in- 
cessant hail with stony clash Ploughed up the uateis. 1863 
Bkigiu' Sp. Amer, 16 June, A few persons . . have been 
incessant m their condemnation of the North. 

1 2 . Unending, endless, everlasting, Obs. 

*337 F. Slagcr A’cA. Vertue S43 m Babces Bk., Eteinall 
blisse u'heie incessaunt ioie continually L. 1561 Dau.s ti. 
Bullingey on Apoc. (1573) 26 Which doctiine surely is in- 
cessant or perpetuall to the Church of Chiist. 1364 Btic- 
i.LYN Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 135 To tllee, oh heauenlie 
fatiiei, be iiicessauiite honour and gloiie. 

3 . quasi-rti/zi. Without intermission or pause ; un- 
ceasingly. 

2367 Phalr ASneid vii. (1558) S iv, A swarme of bees lieset 
the bows, Incessant tliick with noise. 1703 Rowi; Ulyss. i. 
i. 314 Do they not.. call Incess.ant on his taidy Vengeance ? 
1871 B. Taylor P'aust (1875) I. vi. 103 The world's a ball 
Doth rise and fall And Roll incessant. 

Incessantly (inscsantli), adv. [f. prcc. + 
-LY 8 ; cf. F. incessamment, L. incessanter, both 
found earlier than the adj. ou the type of which 
they are formed.] 

1 . In an incessant manner ; without cessation ; 
unceasingly. 

14.. Lament. Riary RIagd. Lx.xxv, Myne lieit is wounded 
with thy ebarite, It brennetb, it flaineth incessauntly. 1481 
Caxion Gode/roy lcln. 306 Tliisc turkes . . pourchaced in- 
cessantly allc the haimc & euyl that they myght. 1334 
More Com/, agst. Trib. i. Wks. ii6l/i When Sainct Peter 
w as in prieson . . the whole churche without intermission 
prayed iiicessaiUely for him, ci6ii Chapman Iliad y.m. 
349 The fiosty north wind blowcs a cold thicke sleete.. 
flakes after flakes, incessantly descending. 1682 Norris 
Ilici'ocles 3 They incessantly enjoy the divine felicity. 1712 
Budcell Sped. No. 404 ip6 Cmlia’s 'Tongue runs inces- 
santly. 1776 Giubon Dect. t 5 ‘ P- dii. I. 330 He was inces- 
santly tormented by factions which he could not asswage. 
1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. iv. 190 During which time 
heavy rain pours incessantly. 

'[ 2 . For ever ; perpetually. Obs. 

1481 CxxTQN Rlyrr. i. 1. 5 Certainly god was to fore, and 
shal be incessantly after without ende & withoute begyu- 
nyng. 

t 3 . Without pausing; instantly; immediately. 

1472 Plnmpton Corr.^ (Camden) p. l.xxvii. The said Joan 
making like response incessantly to the said Sir tVilliam. 
1649 Lovel.ace Poems (1864) 41 hly oathes. .then with tliee 
incessantly grew cold. 1700 Congreve Way of World^ v. 
viii, If I see him I fear I shall turn to Stone, and petrifie 
incessantly. <21807 A. Addison Charge to fury (Cent.), 
I shall incessantly order him to be stripped of his gown. 

Ince'ssaatiiess. [f. Incessant a. -h -ness,] 
The quality or condition of being incessant. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. 
(1875) 193 Because of this incessantness of his baiking [he] 
cannot get listened to. 18^ Spectator 22 Nov., The men 
and women . . will detest its sobriety, the iiicessantness of 
its officers’ admonitions, 

+ Ince'SSiou. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. incession 
* pace, gait, or going ’ (Cotgr.), acl. L, incession-em, 
n. of action from incedere to go on, walk.] On- 
ward motion; progression, locomotion. 

1631 Bigqs New Disp. r igj The slow and necessary in- 
cession of mediocrity. 1638 Sir_T. Browne Card. Cyrus 
ill. 56 The incession or locall motion of animals. 1843 5 l. J. 
Higgins Ess. (1875) 215 Elegant young men unsurpassable 
in speed, endurance, and oiliness of incessioii [in dancing]. 

Incession, var. Insession, Obs., a hip-bath. 

Incest (i’nsest). [ad. L. incesius (« stem) or 
incestuni {newtGr oi incesius aclj. impure, unchaste), 
from in- (In- 8 ) 4- castus chaste, pure. Cf. OF. 
inceste (14th c. in Hatz.-Darra.). In sense 2, ad. 
L. incestiis, F. inceste, an incestuous person.] 

1 . The crime of sexual intercourse or cohabitation 
between persons related within the degrees within 
which marriage is prohibited ; sexual commerce of 
near kindred. 

<21223 Ancr. R. 204 Incest . . is bitwhwe sibbe, vleshliche 
oSer gostliclie, <2 1300 Cursor RI. 27942 Incest, Jjat es for 
to lij bi bat hi sibman has line bi, or if Jjou has don jjat sin 
wit aiii of bin auii kin. C1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 
162 Neyther maybe weddyd to obeies kyn, in-to_ ba fyfte 
degre, ne medle wyth hem ; for_ jif bei don, it is incest. 
1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke iii. (R.), Thys holy man 
coulde not abide such incest and vnnaturalnesse of mariage 
in a king’s house, 1603 Shaks. RIcas. for M. in. i. 139 
Is’t not a kinde of Incest, to take life From thine owne 
sisters shame? 1840 M.acaulay Ess., Ranke fy.Z'gi) II. 137 
Its annal.s are black with treason, murder, and incest. i868 
Farrar Seekers iii. iii. (1875) 299 Hideous charges of can- 
nibalism and incest. 

b. Spirilual incest (in K. C. Chi) : (a) Marriage 
or sexual connexioa between persons related by 
j spirilual affinity, or with a joerson under a vow 
j of chastity, etc, {V) The holding by the same person 
of two benefices, one of which depends on the col- 
lation of the other. 

a 1223 [see i]. 1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 361/1 
Mayster Martiue Luther hymself. .toke out of religion a 
spouse of Christ., liueth with her openly .. in shainefull 
incest and abhominable bycherye. 1727-41 Chamuers Cycl. 
s, V., Spiritual incest is understood of a .. beneficiary who 
. . holds two benefices, the one whereof depends on the col- 
lation of the other. Such a spiritual incest renders both 
. . benefices void. 

t 2 . A person guilty of incest. Obs. rare. 

1484 Caxion Fables of AS sop vi. iv, Thow aite an inceste 
& lechoui, For thow knowest nalurelly both thy moder and 
thy dougliter. 


3 . Comb. 

1633 Ford 'Th Pity \. iv, When my young incest-monger 
Loraes. 

Incestancy. rare~'. [ineg. formation.] ? — 
Incest. 

i6o2 DIiddllton Blurt, Rlastcr-Consiahle iii. i. 71 In- 
cestaiicy dwell on his rivell’d blow That tveds for dht. 

'b Inee'stial, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Incest h- 
-AL : cf. bestial.] = Incestuous. 

1581 Nuce Seneca's Octavia i. iv. And with incestiall love 
heiniinmed quite His brother Geimaiiicks daughter. Ibid., 
'I'o which unlucky incestiall biydal! bed. 

IncestuoilS (inse*sLi«,3s), a. Also 6-7 -teous, 
-tious. [ad. L. incesiitos-ns, f. incest n-s Incest : 
see -ous ; cf. F. incestueux, -eiise (13th c, in Godef.}.] 

1 . Guilty of incest. 

1332 Anp. Hamilton Catech. (18S4) 10 Incestcous peisonis. 
mSgz H. Smith Wks. (.1867) II. 368 Caius Caligula, that 
wicked and incestuous empeior. 1631 Cartw right Cert. 
Relig. 1. 99 ’The [Romish] Clmich leputed those, who mai- 
lied together after their vowes, not only for adulterers, but 
also for incestuous peisons. _i746 Collins Odes, Fear 38 
Wrapt ill thy cloudy veil, th’ incestuous Queen Sigh’d the 
sad call her son and husband heard. 1853 Milman Lat. 
Chr. IV, vi. (1864) IF 3^9 I'he sway of an incestuous female 
Martina. 

fig. 3391 Sylvester DuBarias 1. iii. saoYou City-Vipets, 
that (incestious) joyn Use upon use, begetting Coyn of 
Coyn ! 

■[b. Loosely or more vaguely : Acliilterous. Obs, 
1632 Heywood 1st Pt. Iron Age iL Wks. 1874 III. 291, 
I would not for the woild, Priam should send Incestious 
Plellen backe on tearmes of peace. 1681 Colvil IVJtigs 
Supplic. (1751) 30. 

2 . Of the nature of or involving incest. 

1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 394/2 These shanieles 
heretykes liue in open shamefull incestuous lecheiy, ainl 
call it matiimonie. c 1553 Harpsfilld Divorce Hen. VIII 
(Camden) 238 Incestuous copulation should not once be ac- 
counted under the name of marriage. 1381 Marbecic A'A. 
of Notes 486 He openlie condemned the incestious IMatri- 
monie of Herode with Heiodias. 1623 K. Long tr. Barclay's 
Argenisv. xlx. 399 The feme of the mention of such an in- 
cestuous marriage. 1766 Warburton Ded. to Frcethinkcn 
Postscr,, Wks. 1811 I. 182 Virtuous love, not adulteious or 
incestuous. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xiii. II. 177 He had 
even trampled on the laws of Persia by an incestuous union 
with his sisters. 1879 Green Reoid. Eng. Hist. vii. 33^ As 
the new Queen was Eadwig’s kin.swoman,_ the religious 
opinion of the day regarded his niairiage as incestuous. 

fb. fig. Applied to other crimes committed 
between persons nearly akin. Obs, 

1744 Armstrong Prcsei-v. Health m. 536 (Seagerj Her 
legions in incestuous muider [i. e. civil war] mix’d. 

+ 3 . Begotten of incest. Obs. 

1388 Allln (1842) II All incestuous bastatd, be- 

gotten and home in sinne, of an infamous curtesait._ 1621 
G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. x. (1626) 206 Th’incesteous infant, 
now at perfect groth Within the tiee ; indeuois to get 
forth. 

Ince'stuously, adv. [f. prec, -1- -TA’i^.] In 
an incestuous manner; in the way of incest. 

1349 CovERDALE, etc. Erastit. Par. i Cor. vii. (R.), Theyr 
cliildien, as borne incestuously and by viilawfull meaiit-,. 
1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. v. § 27 An English Count who 
lived incestuously with his own Kinswoman. <2 1700 Dry- 
den (J.), Flacareus and Canace, son and daughter to Aiolus 
. . loved each other incestuously. 

Ince'stuousness. [fi as prec. + -ness,] Iu- 
cestuous quality or character. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Come. Addit. iii. (R. 1 , The knowledge 
of the horrible incestuousness of this match. 

Inch (inj), j/a'I Forms: i yuce.iuce, sunclte, 
4-6 encli(e, ynche, 4-7 yncli, 5-6iiiclie,6unch, 
Sc. insch, 4- ineb. [OF. jynce '.—Hmkja, a. L. 
uncia twelfth part, inch (cf. Ounce). A word of 
earlyadoption,not in the otherTeutonic languages.] 
1 . A measure of length, the twelfth part of a foot, 
tlence, a measiue of surface and of solidity (expli- 
citly square or superficial, cubic or solid inch) equal 
to the content respectively of a square or cube the 
sides of which are of this length. 

c loao Laws of VEihelbcrt c. 67 gife oferynce, scilling ; mt 
iwam yncum, twegeii. c looo Laws ofJElfred c. 45 Wund 
inces lang. ciooo in Sal. <5- Sat. (Kemble) iSo Pie [Adam] 
wms vi and cx ynca lang. c 1203 Lay. 23970 He wunde 
afeng feouwer unchene Tong. C1300 Havclok 1034 An 
inch or more, c 1380 A’/r Feritinb. 3302 per ne wantep 11031 
endies foiire. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxi.x. 
(1495) 937 An ynche is leste parti of mesures of feldes. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 128 pi.s is .y. indie thycke. 
c 1300 RIelusine xix, io4Whiche at his birth biought in 
hys inouthe a grete & long toth, that apyered without an 
ench long & more. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
56 In . . measures, we do go from a barly come, to a finger 
breadth : from a finger breadth, to an unch : from an unch, 
to an hand breadth. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L, v. ii. 193 The 
Princesse bids you teB, Plow many indies doth fill vp one 
mile? 1760 Phil. Trans. LI. 784, 9 London inches are 
equal to 8-4.f7 Paris inches and dedmaJs. 1824 R. Stuakt' 
Hist. Steam Engine 200 A column of water equal to ten 
pounds on the [square] inch. 1837 Whewell Hist. Induct, 
Sc. (1857) 1 . 163 Each inch being the thickness of sis grains 
of barley. RIod. The gill contains 8'665 cubic inches. The 
pint contains 4 gills or 34-660 inches. 

b. As the nuit of measurement of rainfall : That 
quantity of water which would cover a surface to 
the depth of an inch ; equivalent to 3630 cubic feet 
on an acre, or about q-f gallons on every square yaid. 
184s Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India. (1854) 264 'The 
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raiiib set in fairly at the beginning of June . . Two inches in 
the twenty-four hours often fall ; sometimes thiee. 1896 
G. J. SvMoKS Brit. Rautfall 20 On the western slope of 
Sea Fell, between it and Wastwater .. mean fall about 
go inches. 1896 W’kitaiccr's Almanack 53 A,n ‘Inch of 
Kaiii ’ means a gallon of water spread over a surface of 
nearly two square feet, or 3630 cubic feet=ioo tons upon 
an acre. 

C. As tlie unit of measureincnL of atmospheric 
or other pressitre : That amount of pressure which 
balances the weight of a column of mercury, an 
inch high, in the mercurial barometer, 

11737-41 CuAMBLRS Cyci. s. V. Barometer^ On the top of 
Snowdon-hill . . Dr. Halley found the mercury lower by 
ihiee inches eight tenths than at the foot thereof. 1835 
Penny Cycl. 111 . 37/1 The nreatr height of the barometer in 
London is stated at 29' 88 inches.] 1873 Raluc Phys. Chem. 
134 Oil, to which a few drops of bile have been added, 
passes readily through airiinal membranes under the slight 
pressure of o-o68 to 0'i3a inches of irrercury. 1896 Whit- 
aker's Almanack 602 Atmospherical pressure was least, 
28-6 mches, on the r4th [Nov. 1894]; greatest, 30-6, on the 
30th. 

d, As a unit of measurement of the flow of water 
(csp. in milling, whence specifically called nimct's 
incli) : That amount of water that will pass in 24 
hours through an opening of i squaie inch under 
a constant pressure of 6 inches. 

i8s8 Lahoner Hand-bk, Nat. Phil., IPydrosL, etc. 238 
The rate of discharge from the orifice is called the Inch of 
water, and Is the Ji)’dratrlic unit by which the discharge 
from pumps is e.vpressed. 1877 Ravmond Statist. Mines 
d- h/iittn^go^ note. One 24-hour miners' inch is eiiuivalent 
to 2,230 cubic feet of water. Ibid, gg Water at that time 
cost 7S cents atr inch. i88z Rep. to tio. Repr. Free. Met. 
U. S. 646 The nearest even figuie, is 17,000 gallons in 
twenty-four hours, and, in the absence of airy legal deter- 
mination, this irray he regarded as the appro.ximately correct 
equivalent of a miner's itrch of water. 

2 , transf. and fig. A very small measure, distance, 
amount, or degree ; the least amount or part (of 
space, time, material or immaterial things') ; a very 
little; a ‘bit’, 

«i3So Birth of 'yesus 40 in Horstmairn Altcn^l. Lc^. 
(1873) 66 pe tyme hem pogte longe Inou3, ech vnche Ireni 
poujte a sporine, ciifla Rom. Rose ^T.ax But thou art not 
an inch the nerre. 1582 BENrLCY.fi/ow. Maironestu. 360 
Neither will I suffer rayselfe.. to depart one ynch from 
thy Irolie commandments. tS94 Kvod’A Trap. iv. in Hazl, 
Dodsley V. 114 There is not left in him one inch of man. 
1700 S. L. tr. P'ryke's Pay. E. hid. 76 Tho’ thousands of their 
Men dropt, they would not give ground an Inch. 1726 
G. Robcrts 4 Yrs. Voy. 30, I will drub you, you Dog, 
within an Inch of your Life, and that Inch too. 1781 
Cowi'EU Let. 4 Oct, Wks. (1876) 85 That I may avail myself 
of every inch of time. 1839 Dickens Nich. Nick, xiii. I'll 
flog you within an inch of your life, and spare you that. 
1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl's Rom, 156 He could not see an 
inch before him. 

b. Applied to material things : t {a) A small 
piece or fragment; {b) A person of small stature. 

*573 Satir. Poems Reform. x.\xiic. 94 Thocht the wallis 
wes wycht, 5it dowbell battrie brak thamc al in iiischis. 
1884 Black fuE. Sha/is. iv, SfouTinp, you inch, you elfin I 
queen, you 1 

3 . Phrases, f a. f I an inch^ at inches : close at ' 
hand ; (ready) at any instant ; in immediate readi- 
ness. Obs. 


1547-64 Bwi-dwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) vi, ii, Vpon this 
wicked rabble . . crafty concupiscence waiteth as a seruant 
at inches. 1583 Rich Phylotns .y Emelia (1835) 18 Atten- 
dauiiL vpoii iievj and readie at an ynche to prouide her of 
miy thing. 1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holiitshcd II. 
D4/1 In such a readinesse to be at inches with them. z 6 i 8 
■*' I'^tcher Loyal Subj. iv. ii, He wait ye at an inch. 

b. By inches, inch by inch ; by small degrees, 
by little and little, very gradually, bit by bit. 

1607 SisAKb. Cor. V. iv. 42 All swearing . . They’l giue him 
death^ by inches. 1632 Collinges Caveat far Prof, i, (1653I 
B iij, They were forced to . . reforme by inches. 1700 Con- 
greve Way of World iv. xii, No, don't kill him at once . . 
starve him .gradually, inch by inch. 1719 F. Hare Ch. 
Authority Vind. 27 To dispute the ground inch by inch 
*833 Marryat P. Simple xxix, Wasting away, and dj’iiig-, 
as they say, by inches. 1869 B. Wilijerforci; Sk. Lives 
Vomin. Missionaries Japan igg All these four martyis 
c.xpircd by mches, after a series of torments. 

c. Every inch', every bit, every whit; altogether, 
entirely, in every respect. 

ci 4 *o A. Etkeldred ^zo in Horstm. AUengl. Lep. (iSSil 
^8 pat ston was well ygraue . , eueryche a neynche. 15*0 
Caxtons Lhron. Ei^. ui. 24b/i This man was cursed 
every ynche. 1605 Shaks. Lear iv. vi. 109, I, euery inch 
a King. 1684 Winstanley Rich. HI, Life ShaJespere 
A man of Arms, every inch of him. 1749 Fielding 7b//l 
Jones vn,_ vti, I tremble every inch of me. i8oq-jo Cole- 
ridge Friend ^837) HI. 289 Lord Nelson was an admiral 
^cry inch of him. 1893 E.arl Dunmore Pandrs lL^ 
His . . companion . . looks a soldier, every inch of him. 

a. = stature ; of (considerable) 

height, tall. Of ones inches', in respect of one’s 
height or stature. 

iSR^T^Rd™ 40, 1 would I had thy inches. 

^-broarViks. 1730 1 . 73 A notable 
leuow of his inches, and metal to the hack- 1768-74 Tucker 

instiling the 

proaigioys importance of master or miss beyond all others 
of their inches, 1809 Malkin Gi'l Bias v. i.-r 18 Pedro was 
‘ J inches, 1885 Graphic 

the most of her inches she 

had acquired the habit of holding her head thrown back. 

_e. By inch of candle : see Candm sb. 5 d. Give 
htm an inch and hdll take an ell : see JEll 1 1 b 


1546 J. Hlywood Prov. (1867) 78 Whan I gaiie you an 
ynche, ye tooke an ell. 1640 IIoulii. Dodonds Gr. S 
For soveraignty where she gets an inch, stickes not .some- 
times to stietch it to an ell. 1844 Dicklns Mart. Chu... 
(Househ. ed ) 311/1 Give John an inch in that way, and he 
was sure to take several ells. 


4 . attrib. and Comb., as inth-allobncnt, -diet ; 
inch-deep, -high, -long, -thick, -wide adjs, 

i6n .Shaks. U-'int. T. i. ii. 186 Gone aheady Vncli-thich, 
knee-deepe. 1655 Mouini & Bcnni.i Health's Improv. 
(17461 72 An exquisite thin Diet (called of Jobeitus . . the 
inch-diet, wlieicin we eat by Drams, and drink by .Spiimi- 
fuls). i68z Creech ir. Lucretius 11683) iv. irg l.iltlc 
Puddles.. Tho scaice Inch-deep. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 11. 
360 Life’s little stage is a small eminence, Inch-high the 
giaveabove. 1876 Lxt\vr.i.i. Among my li/cs. .Ser. ii. Spenser 
189 Futile gossip and inch-long politics. 1884 Buouvim; 
P'erishtah, A Bean-stripe Aphis that 1 am. How leave 
my inch-allotment? 1899 Wesini. Gaz. 11 May .[/a .Strings 
. . of inch-wide black velvet. 

b. attrib. Containing an inch in any dimeiisiim ; 
of the length, thickness, etc. of an inch ; as inch- 
hoard (board an inch thick), inch-line, etc. ; of the 
focal lengtli of one inch, as inch ohject-gtiiss. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xviii. 383 A candle 
out of a Musket will pierce through an inch boaul. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasiu. on Folly 93 To see lliiough ati Iiich- 
boaid. 1836 Marryat Midsh. Easy ii86.p 165 He askid 
Captain Hogg to bring on shore some inch line, 1837 
Goring^ & Pkh'ciiahu /I/ipv;^,'?'. 179 .Suppose we li.ave an 
inch triple achromatic object-glass. 1858 Si.mmonijs Piii., 
Inch-stuff, deal plank sawn to the thickness of an inch. 

e. attrib. with prefixed numeral {two-inch, six- 
inch, etc.) : Of the length, diameter, etc. of (so 
many) inches. 

1559 in Boys Sandivich (1792) 739, .\i ni. of iii ynche 
plancke for the said juttie.s. 1698 Dami'ii R Pay. 282 Con- 
demned . . to have three blows from each man in the ship, 
with a two-inch and a half rope on his haie back. 1798 
Nelson Let. to Nepean 7 Aug. in A. Diuicaii Z.r/t'(i8o6)9i. 
I have . . brought off fhe two thh teen-inch inoitars. 1825 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 576 Thiec or four thicknesses 
of one and a half inch-deal. 1879 Daily News 12 Aug. 5/3 
Fourteen of the Bacchante guns are seven-inch weapons. 

d. Special Combs. ; inch-hones sb. pi., frag- 
ments of bone used as manure (distinguished fi om 
bone-dust : cf. c) ; inch-measure, -rule, -tape, a 
measuring rule or tape divided into inches ; inch- 
pound (Dyna/nics), the work done in raising a 
pound weight vertically through an inch (cf. Foot- 
pound) ; inch-worm, a name for a geometer cater- 
pillar, also called looper or nieasuring-wonn. 

1846 J, Ba.xter Lihr. Prod. Agric. (cd. 4) II. 3^3 The 
smaller bone-dust is ground the more effective it is as a 
manure.. on the other hand large or drilled or ''inch-bones, 
as they are oailecl, remain longer in the soil vindcconiposcd, 
but produce less immediate effect. On these accounts bone- 
dust is the more valuable manure for turnips, and inch- 
bones for wheat. 1851 Mayhew Bond. Labour I. 377 
(Hoppe) They all sell thimbles, needles, ^inch-measure.s, 
bodkins, etc. i8g6 Westm. Gaz. 9 Nov. 3/3 [He] measures 
the force of the temptation with an *inch-rule. 1884 ‘ Edna 
Lyall’ We Two xxx, [She] has gone to fetch an ■“inch 
tape. 


Inch. (ii}J)> shA Also 5 ynche, 6 .Sc. insohe 
[a. Gael, innis (inij'), genit. hinse (f’nje) island 
land by a river.J_ A small island, (Frequent in the 
names of small islands belonging to Scotland.) 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. Prol,, I wes . . made priowre O 
the ynche vyyth-in Loch-lewyne, C1470 Henry Wallace 
i.x. 1147 Bot in Lochlewyn ihair lay a cumpanc, Apon iha 
inch. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 24 In tin 
Sey.selfe ar inoiiylles and Inches nocht few, as the Mai 
the Basse, the ile of.S, Colme. 1605 Sieves. Macb.i. ii. 6: 
Till he disbursed, at St. Colmes ynch, ’’Fen thousand Dollar 
m our generall vse. Statist. Ace. Scott. VIII. 59; 

There are some beautiful islands which arc called Inches 
1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xxili. To inch and rock tin 
sea-mew.s fly. 

b. Applied locally to a meadow by a river (ai 
the Inches of Perth); also, to a piece of lisint 
ground in the midst of a plain, 

*799 J- Robertson Agric. Perth 476 Such paits of tin 
L.ari>e [ot Oownej, as are elevated above the common leve 
called Jf idles (which word jiigniiie- 
islands). 1863 Lyull Antiq. Man\\\. ved. 3) 34 The Celtii 
name of Inch being attached to many hillock.s, which lisi 
above the general level of the alluvial plains. 

Inch (inf), V. [f. Inch i5.i] 

1. intr. fo move, advance, or retreat, by inche; 
or small degrees, 

. *^99 Sandys Enropm Spec, (1632) aig And if he itch am 
mch forward one way for an ell, hec looseth an other. 169' 
Dryden jEneid ix. 1065 Now Turtms doubts, and . . wit! 
slow paces measures back the field, And inches to the walls 
i8i2 W. Tennant Ansier F. iii. xlv. Inching along ti 
niolion retrograde. 1881 Amer. Grocer 20 July! Boys whi 
did not play fair .. would keep leaching over the line 11 
Older to get nearer the marbles in the ring and have a bette 
chance to knock them out. This was called ‘inching’, am 
was the warning against such unfair play 
1888 Chicago Advance 29 Nov., Meanwhile, the celebratec 
dedsion^^™^’ inching along toward some flna 


nans, io drive by inches or small degrees. 
Maiden Queen m. i, And so inch him s 
-shove him out of the world. 1692 L Ckomencsxi ii II 

mv nmstcT R grace; And inches 1 

mj niastci. *868 Browning Rmg * Bk. iii. 617 Like 

*1 ^ J ® -The children « « inched their chairb do 
and insifited theie was not room for her between them. 


I 

I 


3. To mc.'i.-.uic 01 compute tlic number afinrhes in. 

\(r]t.S\\MW.\\\. Epsom 11 fits i, I'/ci .1 hoL.e 111 g.iin .bl.ihlc, 
weigh him ami inch him. 1690 II. Cfm.M siivi 1 ] .trt /'rmt. 
Measuring (iitte-pi), ami Iiicliing of 'Jim,. 1718 

SiLLiH 171 The Fish-I’uul sluop heim.; imh1.1l 
accoidirig to common g.uiging. 

4. fnchout'. a. To fkc out by inclic.s or sm.ill 


amounts. 

1620 I. Y. tr. /'. du Mo.ilin'. Serm. Rom, i. ui, ,> He h.iili 
iiiLheil out the skin of the Lion with ihiit of the Fovc, 
.-Hiding Cl aft to ( tuchie. iflzz.Myiiin tr..l 4 vAvi«'vO'.Y man 
d'Alf. 11.26; When I could not imh it uni any fuillu-i .. 1 
found my .selfe then in that '.iiaii, th.it [t ii.|. 1652-62 Hi \- 
I r-^ Cosmogr. 11. (1682) 206 Tim WomLii 1-11111111; off their Il.iii 
to inch out tlieii Tatlclc. 1654 F,. Johnson ll'end.-mr/,,.;. 
Pros'. 173 Com iiidit out with Chcsmits .uni bitfer Ai.oin 
1679 Mrs. Bi iin E, ign'd ('u> iimtn m. i, fuu'd you not .. 
throw ill a hide Love and Const.-iiicy, t.i iiu h out ih.iL u.aiil 
of Ilone-ty of goins'l 1S78 Biiounino Ptn'ts ( roi.ul 127 
Tlieit; stand , I'.ml liclI. Ini lied out hi, utn-rmu’,!. 

tb. To dual out inch by inch, hence, by small 
amounts or sjiavingly. Obs. 

1636 Ili Nsn.vw Hor.e .'suu. ;o"j (loil .. doth .. iiol ui|uIo 
it with a little, or im h out His l)lc.,in,;s a *656 III'. II.vi 1, 
Rtm. ll'A.s. (itiuo) -.'07 In the im liinq out of the po, ihilitir, 
of our assuiaiiLC by iiii e tlistiiu lioii',. 

5 . To divide or graduate into inehco ; to m.nk 
with lines an inch apart. 

Inehafe, Inchain, Incliair ; sec Fn-. 

Incha-mbei’, v. rare-". [f.I.N-U f. < j 
Iran.i. To lodge in or as in a chamber. 

1611 Flour), hhaiiicrar,', to < hamlivir, to iui.h.ouhi-r. 1611 
Conn;., Euihambrr, im.h.imhnai ; lodged us in .i Huiiiilici. 

t Irtcha’nge, v. Ob^. fare. [f. iN-ior- i- 
CiiANtiK V., alter L. iwnitt/drc.l trans. To pro- 
duce change in ; to change, alter. 

isBzWvt.i.ii p(i/> xiv. -.'O Thun shalt iuLhaniigim Isi. f.uc, 
and tliou .‘■halt scmlc-n hjm out. - t Cor. .w. ,t Alle vw- 
sclutlcn rysc iqcn, but nut allc vve ‘.lIuiIou he hich.unigul. 

■|‘ Incha’D.g'eable, 17 . okt.ran. Not 

changeable; unchangeable, immutable, fJo In- 
ch.angea'bi'lity, unchangealAeness. 

1583 (jOi.njNO Lah’tn on Dent, tlvix. 1047 The {ailing of 
God .. is without lepeiuaiimv, and iiitliuuiig.'ahlv. ‘1654 
tr. Sciidery'i Curia Pot. 116 As foi tlui wmd iff a King, it 
ought to be inchaiigc.tble. 1773 Ki s'rk.k Rhct. Gram, v i, 
Ijod.), Almost all oiir iMiglish writvis, ., pos,rv,cd with 
this Indiangcability of aLcent and ijiiaiility, trll m, th.it 
all accciUtu syllables luc long. 

Incliant, inclianter, etc. : see ItM hanl, etc. 
Ineharge: see EsaiAmii;. 
t Incha-ritable, a. Obs. [In- Ish d chai ii - 
able ; uncharitable. Hence t Inclia'ritableneBH, 
uiicharitaljlcness, t Incharitably adv. 

1496 Act ve licn. VI I. c. 6 Their iiiolmiitahle and inui- 
dinate Covetisu. 1610 .Siiak.s. Temp, i. i, 44 You bawling, 
blasphemous inchai itiible I log. 1670 Penn Truth lieu ued 
fr. Impost. 's'Uvi .second discovery, .is not less liiLhaiitable, 
then the lirst was Pioud and Impudent. *679 -- Addr. 
I rot. II. O3 '1 he Debate . . fill’d this Kingdom with Ini.luui- 
tableness and Divi.sion. 

t Incha-rity. Obs. [f. In- u + Chauity ; cf. 
prec.] Want of charity ; uncharitablencs.-t. 

1589. WAKNUt Alb, Eng. II. Pi-o.se Addit, (ifna) 340 Lc.-v.t 
niiim inehantie prone lesse paidonable than his Iniuric. 160* 
Ibid. ix_. liu. 237 Avarice, Incharitie and Pride. 1670 Ps.nn 
C asc Lib. C msc. 36 It is high Incharity to proceed so severely 
upon meer Suppositions. 1679 — Addr. Prol. u. 00 Gieat 
must their Incharity and Presumption he, who [etc.]. 

Incliarin,Ine]iase:'seeENC'HABM,IiNC'HABEs'.- 

d' XndiasiiG, 6!. Obs, rare. [f. In-‘> -f Cu.t.si; it, : 
cf. L. incastus.'] Unchaste. 

1599 PiiEi E Dasjid .)• A'c/Zunf-c )Vks. (Ktldg.. 476 His in- 
chaste and lustlul fne. ‘ 




L. incastitasi\ Want of chastity ; uncliastity. 

1586 Marlowe ist Pi. Tamburl. v. ii, All blot of foul in- 
chastity. *613 Heywoou Brazen Age iv. Wks. 1874 III. 230 
What Will Diana Say wlmn ^hee hearts of our inchabtUy ? 
1671 H. M. tr. Erasm. Colloquies A iij b. To keep them 
from llie temptation of inchastity. 

Inchaunt, etc, : see Enchant, etc. 

Inchear, variant ofENX'HNEH, v. 

XiLclied (injt), a. Also b inoM. [i. Inch 

or V. -h -BV.] 

1. In combination, with numeral, etc. prelnxed ; 
Containing (so many) inches in letigth or other 
dimension. (Witli quot. i 8 p.|. cf. Inch .rb.1 3 d.) 

1605 Shaks. Learut. iv. 57 To rideona Bay trotting Horse, 
ciimr foure incht Bridges. 1651-7 T. Barker A rt of Angling 
v'-n inched hook i.s better. 1894 Du MAi'RiE'r 

J ruby II. 173 Any young squiic, well-inched and well- 
acred, and well-whiskered, 

2. Divided into or graduated in inches. 

Incheer, variant of Enchebu v. 

Xncliei* (injai). [f. Inch sb. 1 + -eh 1.] In com- 
bination, with numeral prefixed, applied to some- 
thing of so many inches in length, diameter, etc. 

18B5 Cj'cA Tour. Club Gaz, Bept. 289/1 A tricycle of ab- 
normal growth— a ge-inchep _ 1898 Kipling in Westm. Gaz. 
9 Nov. 9/2 Firing .. with six-inchers, twelve-pounders, and 
FJaxmis all turned loose together. 

t Inclie’son, mche'ssotin, var. of Encheason. 

a 1400-50 Alc.vander 343 pe inchesou of his cliarme, 

inchest, variant of Enchest v. 


t Inche’te, -er, obs. var. of Encheat, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 195/2 To inchete, y/jcare. 
I noheter, jtiscator, fiscarius. 


- EK. 
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IITCIDENCE. 


t Inclii-ld, Ohs. I'cii'e. [f. In- 2 + CnTiiD.] 
traifi. To introduce ns a child, to affiliate. 
i6ii Fi-orio, In/tpjinolare^ to inchilde. 

Xticllltieal (i’njim/l), adv. {sh.) [f. Inch + 

- M FAL, M E. -mclct OE. -mxhim!\ By inches ; inch 
liy incli; by small portions, little by little. 

1548 Coorr.R lilyoi's Diet., Vjiciatiw, ynche by ynche, 
ynche meale. 1579 J- Jam.s I'l-eseri'. Dodd ,5- .‘io7dL’ i. 
xKxi. G3 Somo dyed liicli-mele, some were Famished, some 
Starued. 1583 Foxn A. hi. 206C/1 Thou slialt bee lacked 
inchine.ale. «i734 North Exam. n. iv. § loS (1740) 286 
As Towns are taken Inch-meal. 1792 Hoi.croft Rond to 
Ruin iv. iii, I would indeed .starve inclimeal, ratlier th.TU 
lie should marry her! 1813 M\r. Enc.i worth I'niron. 
(1S33) II. .wviii. 187 People. .will stand to be cut to pieces 
inchmeal, rather th.'iii submit to a connueior. 

b. Also with hy (yit'intr the force of the lost 
inflexion). 

1530 Pai.ROR. 833/1 By ynche meale, menuentmt, or imr 
poiilcies. CiiAi.oNi.R tr. IWnsni, on holly L iij b, They 

t.ake upon theiin to measure the sonne. .as it were by ynche- 
meale. 1610 SiirKs. I'cinD. 11. ii. 3 All the infection.s that 
the Sunne suckes vp From Bogs, Fens, Flats, on Prosper 
fall, and make him By ynch-meale a disease, a. 1691 Flavrl 
Srn-Dclro. (1754) 167 To lengthen our mi.serable lives a few 
hours, to die, as it were, by inch-meal. 1893 National 
ObsersicrrZ Feb. 329/1 'I'ho ground must be fought by inch- 
meal. 

Inchoacy (i'nkoiasi). ran. [f. In-citoate a. : 
see -ACT.] The state of being inchoate; inci- 
piency. 

1871 R. PI. Hutton Ess., Clough (1880) II. 247 A picture 
of iiiclioacy I admit. 

Inchoant (i'nktJianl), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
cliodiH-ei)t , pres. pple. of inchoCirc : see next.] Be- 
ginning, incipient, in an initial stage. 

<7:1876 M. C01.1.1NS Th. ill Garden (1880) II. 27s The pro- 
jector of an inchoant and rather incoherent periodical. 

Inchoate (i'nk0|tT),<7. (sh.) [ad. L. inchodt-as 
(more correctly incohdins), pa. pple. of inchoare 
(more correctly incohdre) to begin.] Just begun, 
incipient ; in an initial or early stage ; hence 
elementary, imperfect, undeveloped, immature, 

1534 WnniNioN TuUycs Offices m. (1540) 117 No payntev 
. .slioulde fynysshe tliat parte of Venus which inchoat [andj 
hegon, Apelles left of impei fyte. 1581 E. Campion m Confer. 
II. (1584) PI iv, It was a Church inchoate, beginning, not 
perfect. <2x626 Br. Andrrwe.s Sei-m. (1836) I. 109 His 
heavenly gr.ace, which is glory inchoate, He imparteth to 
His Saintis. <217x1 Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet.Wks. 1721 I. 
409 You are in h<Tppy State ; Our Bliss is only Inchoate. 
176s Blackstonc Comm. I. xv. 436 If a boy under fourteen, 
ora girl under tivelve years of age, marries, this marriage is 
only inchoate and imperfect. 1821 Svo. Smith IVks. (iSsgl 
I. 326/r Many inchoate acts are innocent, the consumma- 
tion of which is a capital offence. 1874 H. R. Reynolds 
yohn Baft, viii, 473 The position I have ventured to main- 
tain.. as to the inchoate, imperfect, and transitional work of 
John. 1888 Buugon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. h. 181 All was as 
yet in an inchoate state. 

b. as sh, A beginning, rudiment, rare. 

184s R. W. PIamilton Pof. Educ. vi. (1846) 135 The 
drudgery of teaching and learning the barest inchoates of 
knowledge. 

Inchoate (imkoiefl), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
cJiodre (prop, incohdre^ to begin : see prec.] ' 

1 . irans. To begin, commence, initiate, take the 
first steps in. 

a 1612 Donne BiaSavaTOs 11644) 182 This growth (Inchoated, 
increased, grown great, and perfectedl. 1647 H. More Song 
affi Soul Notes 150/2 The great .soul of the World does 
at least inchoate, and rudely delineate the fabrick of our 
body at first. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 28 That royal 
burgh .. which shall lie nearest to the place where such 
poynding was inchoated. 1868 Browning Ring <$• Bk. i. 
1155 How he. .Conceives and inchoates the argument, 
b. To cause to begin, originate, bring about. 
i6S4 Warren Unbelievers 2fi Any moral -.inchoating our 
Tustilication. 1802 Palev Wnif. Theol.xxm. (i8ig) 390 'To 
inchoate the formation of an eye, 1845 Stocqueler 
hk. Brit. India (1854) 113 Nor will it inchoate their ruin to 
expend a few rupees more than au accurate calculation of 
comforts might allow. 

2. int 7 -. To commence, make a beginning. 

1654 VtLVAiN Efit. Ess. VII. 75 At the Woilds origin this 
Book inchoats. X76;; A. Campbell Lexifh. (1774) 7 , 1 shall 
inchoate with one of its most delicious moisels of eloquence. 

Inchoated (i-ukdifiked), pfl. a. [f. prec. -f 
-ED b] Begun, commenced ; jnst begun, incipient, 
inchoate. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. Ixiii. 633 The torment is an inchoa- 
tive hell, so is the Person, The Wicked here, an inchoated 
Devill. i6sx C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 205 This rlghte- 
ousnesse of ours is but inchoated and imperfect. 1762 
Kames Elem. Crit. ii. § 6 (1833) 80 An inchoated gratifica- 
tion of the prevailing passion. 1826 Q. Rev. XXXIII. 298 
There is a fine gradation between the inchoated conception 
and the completed pill pose. 

Inchoately (imki^idtli), adv. [f. Inchoate a. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an inchoate manner or degree ; inci- 
piently. 

1626 Sclater Exf. 2 Tims. (1629) 52 Such as. .are purged, 
though but inchoately, from all filthinesse of flesh and Spirit. 
167s O. Walker, etc. Par. Hebrews iS Here inchoately . . 
hereafter absolutely. 1837 J. H. Newman Lett. (1891) 1 1 . 
235 Confirmation seals in their fulness , . those sanctifying 
gifts . . which are given inchoately, in Baptism. 

luchoateneSS (i’nk<7|/tues). _[f. _as prec. + 
-NESS.] The state or quality of being inchoate. ^ 
1845 J. H. Newman Ess. Develofm. 100 Defect or in- 
choateness in its doctrines. 1893 Fairbairn Christ Mod. 


Theol. I. 1. i. 30 It w.Ts their very differences and inchnate- 
nesses that made it necessaiy for her to speak. 

Inchoation (inkoi^'-Jan). Also 7 incoliation. 
[ad. late L. iuchodlidit-etit (prop, htcohdiidn-em) 
(Augustine), n. of action from inclwdre {incohdre') 
to begin.] Beginning, commencement ; origina- 
tion ; initial or early stage. 

1330 Palsgr. 403 Whan the tenses of je vas i.s joyned to 
an infynityve, he dolhe betoken inchoacion. 1597 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. Ivii. § 6 But the inclioalioii of those graces, the 
consummation wheieof dependeth on mysteiies ensuing. 
1632 T. WiiiTPiELD Doctr. Annin. 88 The life of Grace is 
an inchoation of the life of glory. 1768-74TUCKER A A Ai/rA 
(1852) I. 215 An inchoation of viitue, or, as vve may call it, 
the embryo or seedling not yet arrived to perfection. 1885 
Sir II. Taylor Antobiog. 1 . xiv. 226 The members weie to 
be, at the inchoation of the bodies, named by the Crown, 

'I'b. pi. First steps, beginnings. Obs. 

<21619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. viii. § 3 (1622) 284 The prm- 
paratiues vnto it : or rather indeed the inchoations of it. 
x66o H. More Myst. Godl. viii. v. 378 Having. .some moio 
vve.ak inchoations of the life of Righteousness. 

c. The initial element of a word ; a prefix. O/r. 

<21661 Fuller IVorthies, Cornwall i. (1662) 197 By Tie, 
Pol, and Pen, — ^You shall know the Cornishmen : . . Some 
ndde to these a fourth inchoation, viz. Car (which I guess 
to signify a rock). 

Inclioative (inkffu-aliv, imkoie'tiv), a. and sh. 
[ad. I<. inchodiTv-iis (prop, incohdltv-us), f. ppl. 
stem of incliodrc, incohdre to begin : see Inchoate 
V. and -IVE.] 

A. adj. 1. That is in an initial or incipient st<age ; 
rudimentary, inchoate ; belonging to or of the 
nature of a beginning or commencement, initial. 

a 1631 [see Inchoated], 1633 T. Adams Exf. 2 Peicr 
iii, I This pureness is either imputative .. Or inchoative, in- 
lieient pureness. 1662 J. Chandler Van Helmont's^ Oriat. 
32 That the stable Ferments of places, should be as it were, 
the chief universal, simple, and inchoative or beginning 
Beginnings of Seeds. 22 1703 Burkitt On N. T., Gal. v. 24 
We must not understand this of a total, plenery, and final 
crucifixion, hut inchoative only. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
XXI. V. (1822) X. 45 The solution of the Polish Business is 
.still in its inchoative stages. 

2. Gram. Of verbs ; Denoting the beginning qf 
an action ; inceptive. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 450 Those particular Termina- 
tions which signifie a Verb to be Inchoative, Fiequentative, 
DiminutiA'e, are not without many exceptions. i7Sx Harris 
Hermes i. vii, (1765) 126 These Inchoative Veibs are so 
peculiarly appropiiated to the Beginnings of Time, that they 
are defective as to all Tenses, which denote it in its Comple- 
tion. 1871 Roby Lat. Gi'am. § 634 The inchoative form 
sometimes exists alone, sometimes is used besides the 
ordinary stem. 

B. sh. {Gf'am.) An inchoative verb; see A. 2. 

1530 Palsgr. 403 They knowe neyther frequentatyves, nor 

iiichoatyves, nor no suche sortes of verbes. 1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4), Inchoatives, in Grammar .. as Calesco. ys grow hot, 
or begin to be hot. t7Sx Harris Hermes i. vii. (1765) 126 
The Latins.. have a Species of Verbs, derived from others 
. . called Inchoatives or Inceptives. 1871 Roby Lat. Gram. 
§ 638 Inchoatives formed directly from noun stems. 

Incho’atively, adv. [f. prec. -t -I;t 2.] in 
an inchoative manner ; in relation to the beginning 
or early stage ; incipiently, initially- 

2649 J. Ei.listone ts. Behmen's Epist. vi. § 60 The humane 
Science (which inchoatively is arisen from the Spiration of 
the Word). <217o3_Burkitt On N. T., Heh. iv. 10 This is 
done two ways, initially, inchoatively, and imperfectly in 
this life ; fully, finally, perfectly, and completely in the 
next. 

t I'nchpin. Obs. Also 6-7 -pinne, -pyn. 
[app. f. Inch 5/1. -1- Pin jA ; but perh. (iii sense i) 
a popular corruption of some other word.] 

1. A name among huntsmen for the sweetbread 
of a deer. But by some explained as ‘ the lower 
gut ’, or otherwise : see quots. 

2376 Turberv. Venerie 134 Take the caule, the tong, the 
cares, thedoiiicets, the tenderlings.. and thesweetegut, which 
some call the Inchpinne. .altogether for the Prince or cliiefe. 
1383 Stanyhurst /Eneis i. (Arb.) 24 Thee stags vpbreaking 
they slit to the dulcet or inchepyn. 16x1 Cotgr. s.v. Boyau, 
Gras boya7i,s.s Boyau cnlier'. In beasts called, the Inche- 
pinne, or Inne-pinne. 1616 Bullokar, Inchef inne, the 
lower gut of a Deere. 2637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph, l. vi, Mar. 
1 gave them All the sweet morsels, called Tongue, Eaies, 
.and Doucets ! Rob. What? and the inch-pin ? 1688 R. 
Holme Armomy ii. 18S/1 Inchpin are the Sweet-breds or 
sweet Gut in the Deer. 

2. ? A pin of the length of an inch, 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxi. 12 He compareth them 
to a But wherin an inchpin is woont to be set up. 

t Ineliristiana-tioti. Ohs. rare~'^. [f. In -2 

y Christian -i- -axion, forming noun of action.] 
Admission into Christianity or the Christian Church. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes iv. xv. 233 That this learned 
contrivance of Mr. Curates could worke in Zoraidas Inchris- 
tianation, with the solemnity and rights belonging to it. 

t Inchristia’nity. Obs. 7'arc. [In- 8.] Un- 
christian or non-Christiair condition. 

i6ii Florid, Iiichristianita, paganisme, harbarisme, in- 
christianitie. 

f InchuTch, obs. var. of Enchdkch v . Plence 
InchuTched ppl. a., admitted into or included in 
the church. 

<2 1638 J. Durhxai Exp. Revel, ii. iii. (1680) 85 The 
governing of Churches, and inchurched members. 2677 
I. Mather Preval. Prayer 257 Never baptized, nor 
of the inchurched Indians. 1702 [see Enchurch]. 


+ Inci* curable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. mod.L. 

incicHid hills, f. tn- (In- 8) - 1 - cicurdre to tame; see 
CicuiiATE and -aih.f.] Th.at cannot be tamed ; 
hence, of plants, incapable of being introduced into 
cullivalion or natuialixed. 

_ 2637 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 2E4 Schrenanthum . .glow- 
ing in India, whence it is brought to us. being incicur.able 
ijy all art. 2776 Hunter in Evelyn's Sylva 359 Those 
[tree.s]. ..strangers till of late, and believed iiicicuiable here, 
lucide (inssi’d), 71 . i ? Obs. Also 6 (erron.) in- 
scide, inscyde. [ad. L. incldffie to cut into, f. 
in- (In- ^) + avdPre to cut ; cf. Incisj? &.] 

1. Snro-. {irans. 01 intri) To cut into, cut, make 
incision. 

2597 A. jVI. tr. Guilh'incaiis fr. Chuitrg. i6b/2 The 
Needle . . inscideth with her edges. IMd. 31 b/i They fiv.st 
inscyded the .skinne whervvith the vaiix i.s covered. 2743 
ti. Heisters Gen. Syst. Sm-g. (1750) 425 Takes a Lancet 
and theiewith cautiously incides thiough the Cornea. 2784 
Cook 3rd Roy. hi. ix. (R.l, Cutting 01 incidiug the fore-skin. 
1799 W, G. Browne Traz'. Africa etc. xviii, 258 .Aftei 
having incided with an ordinary knife, they sear the wound 
with an liot iron. 

t 2. Med. Of the action of internal remedies : To 
sever, loosen, disperse, resolve (a viscid humour, 
phlegm in the chest, etc.); =Cut v. 10 . Ohs. 

x6i2 Enchir. Med. 89 It doth iiicide and attenuate, and 
by his drines.se doth resolue. 2684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Conipit. 
III. 92 Such Medicines are convenient, as incide the cold 
and yiscoiis humours, lyz'^-iyi Chambers v., I'hose 

medicines are said to incide which consist of pointed and 
sharp particles ; as acids and most salts. _i797 J. Downing 
Disord. Homed Cattle 30 These medicines ., infallibly 
incide and remove heavy slime, and putrid matter. 

Incide (insoi-d), ZZ.2 rare. [ad. L. incidere 
to fall upon, f. in- (In- 2) -p cadcre to fall ; cf. In- 
cident a.i] intr. 'to {a\\ npoif, to have incidence. 

<2177^ CjOiDSiM._ Sniv. Exp. Philos. 11776) II. 393 The 
lay C incidiug still less obliquelj' .. will be less lefracted. 
1833 M. Bridgts Pop. Mod. Hist. 423 The cuiel inequality 
with which the gabelle incided upon certain iiual distiicl'.. 

Incidence (knsidens). [a. F. incidence 
c.), f. mcidenl Incident a.^ : see -ence.] 
fl. = Incident i; incidental matter. Obs. 

2423 Jas. I Hingis Q, vii, Procede I will agayn to ray sen- 
tence Off my mater, and leue all Incidence. 2325 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. i. 3 In the same sea.son there fell in 
Lombardye a marueylou* insydence, which was moche 
.spoken of throiighe out all the worlde. Ibid. clii. [c.xlviii.] 
419, I knowe nat by what in.sydence ceitayne men layde in 
wayte on hym, and in the feldes set oh him 01 lie was ware. 
:60s Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. viii. § 3 Many operations have 
been invented .sometimes by a casual incidence and occur- 
lence. 2631 Jer. Taylor Holy Living w. § 4 (1870) 153 
He that hath wounded his neighbour is tied to the expenses 
of the Surgeon and other incidences, 
f b. A casual circumstance. Obs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Caz-dinah 11. i. iii Since by way of in- 
cidence [It. iiicidenza, digression], I have spoken of Alms. 

t c. = Incident sb.^ 4 b. Obs. 

2374 tr. Littleton’s Teitzires 47 a, A 1 the rente and service 
in suche case bee incidences to the reversion, 
f 2. Liability ; natural tendency lo. Obs. 

2632 Gaule Magastrom. iia A conscious and confest in- 
cidence to error.. even in the very lule or ait it self. 

3. The act or fact of falling upon, coming in con- 
tact with, or affecting in some way. 

1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 135/2 It is enough 
that a Man be affected and reduced by incidence of one 
single pleasure. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxiv. (1856) 196 
The great expanse . . had up to this moment resisted the 
enormous incidence of a heavy gale. 1868 Rogers Pol. 
Econ. i.x. (18761 93 The incidence of the event will be very 
probably obviated by tlie large ii.se of machinery in agricul- 
tural operations. 2883 J. Martineau Types Eih. Th. (ed. 2) 
I. I. .\i. § S. 212 A partial incidence of the Divine thinking, 

4. Physics. The falling of a line, or anything 
moving in a line (as a projectile, a ray of light, 
heat, etc.) upon a surface ; the manner of such 
falling, esp. in regard to the inclination of the line 
of incidence to the suiface. 

Angle of IncidcHf, the angle which the incident line, 
ray, etc., makes with the perpendicular or normal to the 
surface at the point of incidence (t formerly, akso, the angle 
between the line, etc,, and the surface). Axis of incidence, 
the peipendicular or normal to the surface at the point of 
incidence. Cathetus of incidence (see Cathetus, quot. 
1731). Plane of incidence, the plane through the line of 
incidence and the normal to the surface. Point of incidence, 
incidence-point, the point at which the line of incidence 
meets the surface, Ray of incidence, an incident ray, a 
lay which falls upon a reflecting or refracting suiface. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 24s In Minours, there is the like 
Angle of Incidence, from the Object to the Glasse, and from 
the Glasse to the Eye. 1636 tr. Hobbes' Elepi. Philos. Nl\<Si. 
1839 1, 274, 1 call an angle of incidence, that which is made 
between a stiait line and another line, strait or ciooked, 
upon which it falls, and which I call the line reflecting. 
1638 Sir T, Browne Gard. Cyrus iv. 67 This (s also the law 
of reflexion in moved bodies and sounds, which . observe 
the rule of equality between incidence and reflexion. 1664 
Power Exf. Philos. :. 82 Every Ray of incidence is seven 
times refracted in the Eye before it reach the Retina. 1704 
Newton Ofticks (J.), In equal incidences there is a con- 
siderable inequality of refractions. 2727-42 Chambers Cycl. 
s. V. Axis, Axis 0/ Incidence, in dioptrics, is a_ right line 
drawn through the point of incidence, perpendicularly to 
the refracting surface. 2803 J. Wood Princ. Mecli. vi.'i3o 
The velocity of the body after reflection is equal to it’s 
velocity before incidence. 2854 Tomlinson Arago'sAstron. 
3 DO will be the direction of the reflected ray, and the 
point I, where it cuts the surface of the mirror, will be 
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the point of Incidence. 1871 Tvndat.t, Fm^m. Sc, (1873) ' 
II. viii. 129 The searcher welcomes every gleam, and seeks 
to augment his light by indirect incidences. 

6. Astron. -= iMNrEHflioN 3. 

1737-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. EcliJ>st', Immersion, or inci- 
dence of an eclipse, is the moment when part of the sun or 
moon's disk first begins to be hid, 

0 . Geom. The situation of one locus with respect 
to anotlier when they have a common point or 
points, but do not completely coincide; e.g. of a 
point to a line on which it lies, of a point or a line 
to a plane in Avhich it lies, or of two intersecting 
lines to each other. [From the German of Schubert, 
Kalhil der Ab"Ahl. Geom. (1879) 23.] 

7 . Manner of falling upon or affecting in any 
way ; the range or scope of a thing, the extent of 
its influence or effects. 

184S Fonblanquc in Life iS Lahaurs (1874) 210 It is clear 
that the Duke has not mistaken the post hoc for the propter 
hoc, incidence for causation. 1851 De Quincev Ld. Car^ 
lisle en Pope Wks. XIII, 24 The question .. always is, 
Whether the differential feature., ought not to disturb the 
incidence of the legal rule? 1866 Rogers Agric. Prices 

1. XV. 266 The incidence of the Plague vvas geneial. 1871 
Kahle Philol. Eng, Tongue g 37 On, the preposition, exists 
in fl.axon, but its area of incidence is diffeient. 

b. Spec. \Xi. Pol. Ecoil. Of taxation (see quot. 187 8). 
xSjj MsCulloch Pol. Eton. i. 8 The incidence and effect 
of ta.xes and legulations. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. y. vi. § t 
(18769 521 The real incidence of incliiect taxation is eveiy 
day more generally understood. 1878 JrvoNs Print. Pol. 
Econ. 127 It is often impossible to say what is really the 
incidence of a tax, that is, the manner in which it falls upon 
different classes of the population. 

tl'licidency. Oos. [See prec. and -ency.] 

1 . An incidental occurrence or circumstance ; an 
incident. 

1611 Shahs. JVini. T. 1. ii. 403 Declare What incidencle 
thou do’st ghesse of harme Is creeping toward me. 1663 
J Spencer Prodigies (1665) 171 We have no reason why 
we should. . vouchsafe the honor of a .solemn notice to any 
such little incidencies as these. 1701 Norris PtlMl World 
I. ii. 42 But ordinaiily, and out of these .singuhar incidencies 
.. his way of procedure.. is to act according to the geneml 
and stated laws of motion. 

2 . a. The quality of being liable to fall (0, b. 
(with//.) A thing incident or liable to befall or 
fall io, 

16x5 T. Adams IVhiie Devill 55 First the difficulty, to 
he.are the hagge and not be couetous — secondly the usual 
iticidency of the bagge to the worst men. 01662 Hrvi.ix 
Land i. (1671) 53 If any other considerations of Profit, Pic- 
ferment or Compliance, did prevail upon him . . they m.ay 
with charity he looked on as the common incidencies of 
Humane frailty. 12x683 Whichcotd Else. (1703) III. 426 
Particular erroius and misapprehensions in some things is 
an incidency to uprightness of heart. 

3 . Physics. = Incidence 4. 

1646 J, Gregory Notes i5- Ohs. Ep, Ded. (iGso) 4 Rayes of 
incidency contract no warmth upon the Earth, unlesse re- 
flected back upon their originali Sun. 1704 Norris Ideal 
World 11. 245 As a certain subtile matter in Us direct Inci- 
dency is light. 

Jig. ainii Norris (J.), He .. receives a more vigorous 
joy from the reflexion than from the direct incidency of hi.s 
happiness. 

4 . The falling of one line tipon another, the 
meeting of lines. 

1789 Monsn Anier. Geog. 346 Four streets intersect each 
other at right angles, .whose incidencies form a spacious 
parade. 

Incident (imsident), shX Also 5 incedent, 
5-6 incydent. [a. F, incident (i3lh c.), subst, 
use of incident adj, ; see Incident 

1 . Something that occurs casually in the course 
of, or in connexion with, something else, of xvhich 
it constitutes no essential part; an event of accessory 
or subordinate character. 

1413-20 Lydg. Chron. Tt'oyv, xxxvii, In Troye boke no 
more of hym I fynde. .Fro henceforth I cannoprocessereade 
But incydentes that heare no substaunce. Ed. Berners 
Froiss. II. xl, 126 Yf an incydent had not ben or this, he 
had ben farre in the countrey of Hungery. 1333 More 
Apol. xxvi. Wks. 891/2 The touching of this matter is no 
part of my principall entent, but happeneth as an incident 
to fall in my waye, iss6 J. Heywood Spider 15- F. Ixi. 63 
This present argument, Is ; to principall case, but an inci- 
dent. 1711 Shafxesb. Charac. (1737)111. iv. ii. 220 Habita. 
lions of Defence against the Seasons and other Incidents. 
1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Preserve, Corn, by the 
Moisture of the Weather, want of turning, and some other 
Incidents, will grow musty. 1879 A/liemenm 6 Sept. 305/1 
I'ailures are inevitable incidents. 

2 . An occirrrence or event viewed as a separate 
circumstance. 

_ 1462 J. Paston in P. Lett; No. 439 II, 89 This and what 
incedentes ye knowe, 1 preie yow by wrytinge certefie me 
in all hast. 1363-87 Foxe A. fy M, (1684) 111 , S61 But of 
these incident.s and occurrents here-after more. 1723 Db Foe 
round World (1840) 254 Rarities in nature, and sur- 
prising incidepts, which foreigners expect. 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. T54 p n The fortultou.s collision of happy 
incidents. 1802-12 Bentham Ration, Evid. Wks. 184^ VI. 
262 To relate incidents as they have really happened, xs the 
Avork of the memory. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, Even the 
high-swelled hopes with which the lateincidenthadfilledhiia 
began to cjuail. 1874 L. Stephen AAn/fi in Library {Ayi) 
1.1.34 This book , , shows a skill in selecting telling inciden ts. 

. + b. A matter, an affair. Ohs. rare. 

1483 Caxton Wtnefr. 21 After many wordes and causes 
leyd and after Innumerable incidentes and reason.s alledged 
atte last they were al acorded, 1709 Steele Tatltr No, 


25 ? 4 Upon such Incidents as we decide by Comb.nt. 1761 | 

IllTME Hist. Eni;. II. .xlii. IM n ’te, ’llii. |i;u Imnn iil . . | 
jiassed some lemaikahle incidents. | 

3 . In the arts ; a. A distinct piece of action in 
a play or jmein ; -Mn cailyuse, an event siiboidi- 
nate to the main design (so P‘. incidcnlX 
169s Tivsviv.nu. Du Ftesnoy's Art Paini.if^, No peis.iii, 
no incident in the ))lay, but must he of use tisiyuiy on the 
main design. 1709 Sii.ru: Tath r No. 19 f 3 The I’lot .uid 
Incidents of the I’lay are laid wiih that Sublilty of Spiiit. 
1727-41 CiiAMDERS Cycl., Incident, in a poem, i-. an epi- 
Slide or paiticular action, tacked to the piincipal action, 
or depending on it. 1863 Mrs. C. Ciakuc .'>h/thr. Char. 
xiv. 350 A set-off .against the pathetic incidents of the pl.iy. 
1873 Symonds Grlc. J'_oef.s \'\\. 20-, The play-, of h.iuipidi-. 
nie more rich in stirring incidents than those of hi-, piedc- 
cessnrs. 

b. A single feature in a picture; especially one 
that does not form part of the main de.sign ur 
scene, rare. 

1703 Annisox Italy 370 The Prospect fioni the Capiiciu’s 
O.aiden, which for the Extent and A'ariety of pleasing Inci- 
dents is, I think, the most chaiming. 1846 Ri'skin Moil. 
Paint. (1848) I. II. i. vii. § 13. 86 Uehiiiil the ‘Saciifice for 
tlie Friends ' of Giotto at Pisa, iheie is a sweet piece of 11.1 'k 
incident. _ 1 

f 4 . Something liable to attacli itself to or comieet 
itself with another thing; an accessory circumstance. 
Const, to, nnto (rarely hild). Ohs. exc. as in b, 1 
1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc- _i. iv. (R.), Theic me tv. .s 
incidents into this pt.actice which may render it not nn- 
wariantable. t66o R. Cohe Po'.uerSf Snhj. 95 Treason doe-, 
ever produce fatal and final dcstriiciiori to the offender, ami 
never attaineth to the desired end (two incidents insejiai- 
.Tide thereunto). 1735 B. Martin Mag. A rtsi',- Sc. it. xi. 

Virgil, from the various Inculenis of this hcason, give, 
m.any singular and notable ICpithets theieto. 

b. Latu. A privilege, Inirden, custom, etc. com- | 
inonly or invaiiably attaching to an office, estate, ' 
or the like. 

1628 Coke On Litt. 151 b, Incident, a tiling appci laiiiing 
to or following another as a more woithyor principall. ..kiul 
of iiicitlents some he separable, and some inscpatalile. 1670 
Blount Lasu Dkt. s. \'. Ads’cmiaen, Advowren Appemlani 
. .depends upon a Mannor, as appurtenant in it, leimed by 
Kitchin an Incident tliat may he separated from the .Siibjei't. 
173s Carik /list. Eng. IV. 301 Their dignities had ceased , 
for some ages to be an incident of their tenures. 1817 J.n. | 
LouoimoROi'Git in Douglass’ Rep. II. 727 A fine to he paid 
on the change of a tenant is almost a constant incident of a 1 
copyhold estate. 1876 Dic.nv Real Prop. i. 48 .Some of the 1 
'incidents' of tenure by knight-service had their countei- 
part in tenure in socage, 

f c. An inculenlal charge or expense, Ohs. 1 
1737 J. CiiAMnnnr.AYNE St. Gl. lirit. 11. m. 87 (List Offirem 1 
Excise) Acconiptant for Imprest Money for paying of Inrl. 
dents. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. v, ii. (i86g) ll. 495 If the | 
salaries of officers and other incidents, therefore, amount to j 
more than ten per cent. 1776 G. Semple Building in U 'nter 
38 An Estimate of the I'xpence . . amounted to twenty 
thousand Pounds, and . . we allowed the five hundred for 
Incidents. 

Incident, sh .^ : sec Incident rt .2 
Incident (Inisldent), n.^ Also 6 incydent(e, 
insedent, insident. [a. F. incident or acl. L. 
incident-cm, pres. pple. of incidpre to fall into or 
to, fall upon, happen to, etc., f. in- (In- -) + cadere 
to fall. The senses of the English word are derived 
from med.L. rather than from F,] 

1. 1 . Idable or apt to befall or occur to ; likely 
to happen; hence, naturally appertaining or attach- 
ing. a. Const, io into), rarely ott. 

1488 Will of Statworlh (Somerset Ho.), To socour his 
simple body as they think incident and connenient to him. 
1330 Rastell Bk. Purgat. iii.xii, Punyshment. .is incydent 
to the lepentaunce Wiiche taketh away y" .synne. 1334 
More Com/, agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1177/2 Yf we well con- 
.syder these twoo thinges, tentation and persecucion, wee 
maye fynde that eyther of theym is incydente into the 
tother. 1378 Lvte Dodaens vi. Ixxxvii. 771 A kind of cor- 
ruption or maladie insident to the jiine-tiee. 1584 Lyly 
Campaspe v. iv, Commonly we see it incident in at tificers 
to be enamoured of their owne workes. 1657 Austen E'rait 
Trees 46 Which is not incident in this way of gr.nfting. 
1683 H. More Para, Prophet. 414 That the Time of the 
New Jerusalem 's compiized in, or, at least, incident into, 
the Philadelphian Succession. 1744 Warbuuton Wks, 
(1811) XI. 407 Deliberation and after-thought are not inci- 
dent to God. _ 1773 Reid Aristotle's Log. v. § 3 (1806) iig I 
The fallacies incident to categorical syllogisms. 1830 Lang ' 
Wand. India 359 The noise ,. incident on the striking of 
the tents and the breaking up of the little camp, 1888 
Brvce Asnet'. Comvm. H. xxxvii. 43 A State government 
is a natural growth, which privia facie possesses all the 
powers incident to any government whatever, 
b. witliout construction. 

1370 Dee Math. Pref. 5 Both the one and the other hath 
fractions incident. 1397 Hooker Reel. Pol. v. Iviii. § 4 
Baptisme is farre_ more necessarie then any such incident 
Rite or Soleranitie ordained for the better administration 
thereof. 1649 MtLTON Eikon. xxvi, iEmulations . . are in- 
cident^ among military men, 1653 Woodall's Wks. Pref. 
g To instruct them in the uses and dangers incident by 
mistakes, a. 1677 Makton Serm. P$. cxix. verse 107. Wks. 
1872 VIII. 96 Those in the highest station have their inci- 
dent cares and trouble.s. ^ 1898 Daily Nesvs 23 July 5/3 
The Puerto^ Rico expedition, and the incident aggressive 
steps taken in the campaign. 

2 . Law. Attaching itself, as a privilege, burden, 
or custom, to an office, position, etc. 

1491 Act 7 Hen. J'll, c. 22 | 2 Fees and annuylies inci- 
dent to every or the same Offices, 1323 Fitzherb. Bk. 
Surv. SI D, It IS called a rent seeke, bycause there is no dis- 


tiRsse in'.cdimt noi liclnnijyng to the 'uine. iS74tr. l.Hth'. 
toil's Peit'iics '1:1, FcaUir i, irirydeiil In I•W|J(- iiuiiiii!t i.l 
Seivire, 11x626 Hit O'; ilAr 1 4 C.e.CoM./nu (itiji'i) 

Tu llii tcmiii' by Kiiic.lil 'i-nii't- in 1 bief, v.a. im idrnl 
th.it the Kill'; '.liiiidd li.iie .1 rerl.iiii '.luniiiv ot intnu'), 
cdh'duid. 1767 Hi i;mi .'-I (jw./v, H. xi lyfi Wticir 
rent is ii'‘-ened, 11 is rd n iiu idvnt .. to th'- lewtsion, 1876 
iJiGiiY Real P top iil. in' 1 siry (tceluilili-i Imldini; kind 
within ihn innnoi had, ti', iif iigliv, 1 uimm'ii "f p.i lui.i'w 1 n 
the u:i ,tn , as ii.i'idi'iu told*, hind . 

t 3 . Relating or jietliuctit to. Ohs. 

ISS7 i^rd lloipitolls F ii)’, 'the liind.s of tin. IbiMse. in- 
I idfiit to the in.ittei. _x583 t'li mu n. 1 1‘ d .'i ;■ 
SulIi iieci'-sru y que .tiom, .1. me tie ideiit to my pni(io v. 
1614 R.m I Ii.i! /list It't’fid III. 116 , 1 ) i-t It 1 . not my imi pu r 
to pill .Uf till' lli'.tiil ie (if the IVi'.i.iie. . . otliei V. i>,e tll.lll U . 
they ‘.hull he iiiLideni to the .dl.iiie. (d'Gieei e. 

•|• 4 . A[it to lull iiiio; hulilc to; sulijcut to. (Vo. 
1603 iJl'M ION Piir. Wat . I. 1 -, M( n me ti>it e\ei ini Idenl 
to In-, e, \V Inm rnituue .eeiiu’ them fioV.anUy_ to 1 M .e. 
1624 Hi w.ooii fi'u/iov/l, I. 1. A \ii( 1 ed ui.il irieligiuu . ni.in 
i'. subjeet mirl iiKident to l.lll into in.uiy di.tie.ies .'ind 
eu-.u:dtie.. 1647 \V. I'.roum tr. liiit.i/cf.- > 
III. iii. l.'j Ah ; iiigt.itefiill Zuii.iiiii, Kiti,; incident to .ill 
iiiine , ' 1676 W. Ill luiuiii llnpp.nesa of People , Spiiitu.d 
Pride i. an eiil, the spij Iw t nf (hid, Clnldieii me imi. 
dent unto, 1760 H. IJiiotii.! 1 eel oj {^‘‘ual. if'i.ji 1 . xUU 
This '.l.'iK; of moil, 'llii y i im.itlmt to |iei|iPtti;d r bungr u-nl 
lev.ilution. 1767 Men. S, Pi nnivi.io'J Lett. Pitt. S.//7. I\, 
ifi The little comiil.iiiit . they [1 hildienl .tie iiu i(!ei,t tti. 

5 . Occurring or liable to occui by tlic way, 01 
in the coiinsc of .'Omething else of which it Ittriii'; 
no e.-vSciitial part; ctmual ; - LvciiuN'rAt. i. Now 
rare or Oht. 

1323 Li). BrnsTHS FtoLs. I. ro \ix. y/ j 'I he dtifcc nf ban- 
raster was nat in the f.iuoiite of the inmeii iieople, v.hetliy 
dyuct;, iiicydeiiis p.ttcb fell .ifier in Lngl.ind. 1381 (VwAn, 

I. 11581' Fivli, By ociasioii ineidcot tlieir vva'. t.ilke of .1 
text of Scripture. 1699 Binhiv PJml ytj The ini idem 
Mi'.lakes, whirh he Ims run into, have ii -l f.iil'd ti> im re.e.r 
ill Nuinhei. 1716 M. D.o.ii s .Ir/n «. L'l/t. III. C ti(. Ih-.t, 

That Dortrine, whieh ilio e ih.tm e.Poij , iteni . i.i i-.i 1 
dent i;\])iessii Ills seem to in .inll.Ue, 

i'b. Of expenses nr cfiarge-i ; -r iNfiin.NT.tl. i b. 
1632 .let CoMnno. Sate Est, Ld. Dindar, rtr , 'I he Coin, 
missioui't . '.hall and nmy allow all intidi'i.t r hatges (or the 
nece'.i.ary rarrying on ul tld-, servii e. a 16&0 Bi ri i.k Rem, 
(17591 1 . 230 With all the Cliatge; iiieidem. 1756 W-tsuis .. 
TON Lett. Writ, ulBg 1 , 513 By this iiietins the touritry 
loses .. the ‘■unis of money v.hii.li e.n It man i’< t beside, 
many iiiciileut th.irges, 'lii h as hoise hire. 1768 Wtintsin 
of Honor HI. 178 fie put into my ti.ind ,1 hank n le, iieae 
liian sufficient to defray any hifidetit (barge-. 

6. Subordinate, subsidiary, .acceS’-ory. 
a. Annt. (See quot. 1 

1855 I'lxVNi. Expos, /.or., In, i, lent .Sphtal Nen’ts. 
of the s)iitial system of nerves wliii h miiveytiny irnptes ,ion • 
on, or iiritation of the integuim nts, orrmnuu. meinl-t.uie., 
to the true spinal marrow. 

t b. Incident proposition, a proposition inserted 
in a princijial one, and itilrfKluccd by a relative 
jironoun, as ‘ bodies, sidikh an transparent, have 
many jjores ’ (Watts ;; a subordinate relative clause. 

i725_Watts Logie n. ii. § 3 The whole iitoinoilion is called 
the prim.Try or chief, and the aililillontd piopnsltton is called 
ail incident proposition, 

II, 7 . Falling or striking upon or again.st ; 
acting upon anything from without, esp. f )f light : 
Falling or striking upon a surface, C!on.st. ttpon. 

1667 Boyle in /’/iiV. 'Trans. II. 606 Lookiiig-tllasscs. .are 
conspicuous only by the incident Beams of the Hun. 1710 

J. Clarke RohanH’s Phil. (1729) I. 91 If the incident Body 
A, and the Body CDEF upon which it strikes, arc void of 
all Elasticity [etc.]. 17x6 Chi'.yne Philos. Prittc. Relig. 1. 
78 The Obliquity of dm Incident Ray is great. 1831 
Brewster E'at. Magic iv. (1833) 59 .Mirrors .. adjusted 
not only to one another, but to the light incident upon each. 
1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 116 Transp.arent 
matter upon whi(:h_ light is incident. 183^ J. Edwajuis 
Art Landscape Paint. Il’a/erCol, 37 Illuminated by light 
actually incident upon the picture. 1864 H. Spfncer Print . 
Biol. § 169 Tlmt there ms.y be contimnms changes of struc- 
ture in organisms, there must be continuous changes in the 
incident force.s. 

1 8 . Opposed to, running counter to. Ohs. rare~'. 
[Cf. L. incidpre to fall upon, attack, .strike or dash 
against.] 

. ctSSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII 1 Camden) 74 There 
is no marriage, but only between the iiarents and children, 
of itself and immediately incident and repugnant to natural 
reason. 

t Incident (insardent), and .fA- Ohs. [ad. 
L. incldent-em, pres. pple. of inetdPre to Inoide.] 
A. adj. That 'cuts’ the phlegm, etc. B. sh. An 
inciding medicine. 

1753 Chambcr.sOW. Supp., Incidents, or Altenuants, In 
the materia medica. ..To this class belong the roots of 
arum, asarahacca, acorns [etc.]. i85sMavne E.vpos. Le.x., 
Incidens, having power to cut ; formerly applied to medi- 
cines .. suppo.sed to cause the phlegm to he discharged, by 
cutting, as it were. , ; incident. 

Incidental (inside-ntal), a. [sh.) [f. INCIDENT 
jA-t--AL. Ci mod.F. incideniel.'] 

1 . Occurring or liable to occur in fortuitous or 
subordinate conjunction witli something else of 
which it forms no essential part ; casual. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks. (1847) 98/1 Those incidental 
discourses which we have wandered into. 1697 Dampier 
Voy. l. i6t With an incidental Account of the first Induce- 
ments that made the Privateers undertake the passage, 
1736 Butler Anal. ii. Conch 405 In Scripture, whether in 
incidental passages or in the general .scheme of it, ^ 1790 
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INCIECUMSCEIPTIBLE. 


I'^r rv flo>\y Paul. Rom. li. 19 A circumstance as incidental, 
and as unlike design, as any that can be imagined. 1875 
JowETT P'lato (ed. 31 III. 17 The simple and apparently 
incidental manner in which the last remark is Introduced. 
1876 R. Mnui-OR Pfiesih, viii. 371 There is scarcely any 
practice which is so corrupt as not to produce some inci- 
dental good. 

b. Of a charge or expense : Such as is incurred 
(in the execution of some plan or purpose) apart 
from the primary disbursements. 

X739 CiDBUR AJiol. (1756) II. 86 In the first si.x days of 
acting it, we paid all our constant and incidental expence, 
and shar'd each of us a hundred pounds. 177a Ann. /feg. 
224 For defraying the e.xpences of the civil establishment 
of his Majesty's colony of West Floiida, and other inci- 
dental expences attending the same. 1804 W. Tf.nnan i 
/ttii. Recreat. (ed. 2) I. 63 The house rent, and the inci- 
dental charges ofa family. x868 Pcard Waicr-Farm. x. 104 
These calls sufficed, .for the nursery', and incidental expen.ses. 

e. Incidental images, colours : such as are per- 
ceived by the eye as a consequence of visual im- 
pressions no longer present. 

1876 Bern.stein F'ine Senses 117 These prolonged Impres- 
sions of light are called incidental images. Ibid. 120 "rhe 
incidental colours . . which are formed in the eye, are most 
Interesting. 

2. hicidental to : liable to happen to ; to which 
a thing is liable or exposed. Incidental upon : 
following upon as an incident. 

1616 CoRYAT in J. Taylor (Water P.) iVks. (1630) il. 83 If 
I should happen to be destitute; a matter very iiicidentall 
to a poorc Footman Pilgrim. 1665 T. Mall Offer F. HelJ) 
96 Those temptations that are incidental to a suffering state. 
1731 Berkcley Alciphr. i. § 10, 1, who am no great genius, 
have a wealcne.ss incidental to little ones. i8a8 Scott ]•'. 
M. Perth vi. The hesitation incidental to the use of a foreign 
language. 1851 H. Spencer Social Statics 70 Others, .may 
contend that .. with the rightly constituted or moral man, 
correct conduct to others is merely Incidental upon the ful- 
filment of his own nature. 1888 J. Incus Tent Life Tig-e>- 
land 148 The dangers incidental to pigsticking. 

3 . Casu.illy met with or encountered, rare. 

1856 J. Gumming Script. Read. Deuleron. viii, 143 The 
green moss and incidental flowerets break out from the 
rifts .and rents. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 122 The . . 
br.aying’ of an incidental ass. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
V. x.xxviii, A store of magical articulation with which he . . 
promised himself to frighten any incidental Christian of his 
own years, 

b. Given to relating casual incidents, nonce-nsc. 
1843 Carlyle Past^Pr. ii. v, Says the incidental Jocelin, 
t 4 . «ilNorrJENT tr.l 7. Obs. rare. 

V813 T. Bu.sdv Lucretius iv. Comment, xv, The angle 
contained by the incidental r.ay. 

B. sb. An incidental circumstance, event, charge, 
expense, etc. 

1707 Modest Enquiry in Seivalls Diary (1879) II. 73 
The accidental occasions of hiring Transport Ships, together 
with the other Incidentals that mu.st necessarily accrue. 
17*6 PoPEAeif. to Bethel 9 Aug., Almost every 'body and 
every thing is a cause or object for humanity, even pros- 
perify itself, .and health itself; so many weak pitiful inci- 
dentals attend on them. 1666 Rogers Agric. Prices I. 
xxviii. 673 We should find in others a large bill for inci- 
dentals. 

Inoideutally^ (inside-ntali), adv. [f. prec, + 
-ly 2 ,] In an incidental manner; as an incident, 
or a subordinate and casual circumstance. 

BovLe Occns. Reff (1848) 56 A Theme, that fell but 
incidentally under my consideration. 1736 Butler A nai. 

II. vii. Wks. 1874 1. 254 He mentions these gifts incidentally, 
in the most easy manner. i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng.^ xiv. 

III. 407 In the course of the debate a grave constitutional 
question was incidentally raised. 1879 R. K._ Douglas 
Confucianism iv. 94 The supreme object of learning should 
be truth, and incidentally self-improvement. 

Incide'ntalness. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.] The 
quality or state of being incidental. 

1730-^ In Bailkv (folio). 1775 in Ash. Hence In Wor- 
cester, etc. 

t Zncide'xxtary, a. Ohs. rare. [f. Incident 
sb."^ -1- -ART. Cf. accidentary Casual, incidental. 
Hence Inolde'ntarlly adv., incideirtally. 

rti670 Hacket Alp. Williams ii. (1692) 208 He had been 
near fifty years from the county of Carnarvan and the town 
of Conway, unless by incidcntary visits. — Cent, Serm. 
(167s) They came together upon Mpointment, or inci- 
dentary occasions. Ibid., Incarn. iv, These 14 generations 
are reckoned up, and but 4 women incidental ily put into 
the catalogue. 

Zucidented (i'nsidented),a. [f. Incident 
-b -ED 2.] Filled with incidents, eventful. 

1898 W. J. Locke Idols 274 In the course of an incidented 
life . I have found that discretion is the better part of virtue. 

Z*]icideii.tless, «• rare. [f. Incident sb.'^ -i- 

-LE.S.S.] Without incident ; uneventful. 

178a Mad. D’.^rbl.ay Diary 26 Oct., My_ joilrney was 
incidentless, but the moment I came into Brighthelmstone 
I was met by Mrs. Thrale. 

t Z'ncidently, adv. Ohs. [f. Incident a.i + 
-ly 2.] In .an incident manner; by the way, 
casually ; incidentally. 

ijap More Dyaioge 1. xxii. 28 'Y* author theifore incy- 
dently sheweth what harm hath happed sumtyme to fall to 
dyuerse of those yongmen. tsyo AH 13 Eliz. c. 4 § 9 Suche 
Charges as are necessarily and incidentlye to be spent and 
provided in theyr Offyces. 1640 Bp. Hall Eptsc. n. xx. 201 
It is but incldently in our way. 1716 M. umiva Aihen. 
Brit. III. Crit. Hist. S4 As for such an Author'.s incidently 
mentioning some things [etc,]. 1814 Westm. Re7i. 1- 375 

In so doing we may incidently afford some specimens of the 


t I-ncidentness. Ohs. rare-”, [-ne.sr.] 

1727 Bailrv vo!. II, Diridefitness, liableness. 

tinci'der. Ohs. [f. iNOiDKvi.i-f-ERh] One 
who or that which cuts; an ‘incicling’ medicine. 

1598 Fi qrio, liicisore, an incider or maker of an incision. 
1720 Blair in Phil. 'JFans. XXXI. 33 Attenu.ateis and 
Inciders, as Salvia, Hoiminiini. 1749 T. Short Chron. 
/list. Air, etc. I. 260 The Cure consisted in repeated Leni- 
tives, cooling Inciders, and Pectorals. 

Znci'ding, vbl. sb. ? Obs. [f. as prec. -i- -ing ^ . ] 
Tlie action ot Incidez'.I; a cutting, incision. 

1694 Salmon Bate's (1713) 43/1 'This Mi.xtiire has 

the Power of inciding, and attenuating. 1746 R. Jami s 
Inlrod. Mmffet's Ileatth's Improv. 2 The fust Part ot Man- 
ducatlon is, the inciding, or cutting the Aliment with the 
fore Teeth. 

Znci'ding,///. ff. 1 Obs. [-ing 2.] Cutting; 
t loosening and removing phlegm or the like. 

1678 Salmon Pharm. Land. vi. ii. 814 Inciding, such as 
cut, attenuate and make matter or humors thin. 1758 J. S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 86 The Stioke . . was iiicid- 
ing with regard to the first Table of the Bone. 1788 Howard 
Encycl. s. v. Albugo, A little of this powder .. giadiially 
absterges and wears off tlie spot by it's inciding quality. 

Zncidlicas (insi-diros) , a. rare. [f. L. incidere 
iNGinEv.^ ; cf.denduotes.'} Ofa pulse; Undulating. 

1822 Good Study Med. II. 26 The dicrotic, coturnising, 
and inciduous [pulses] proposed by Solano, as mere sub- 
varieties of the rebounding or redoubling. [Cf. Dunglison 
(ed. 1851) Pulsus incidens, .. undulating pulse.] 

f Zuci‘Ilderineil.t. Obs. [f. *mcinder vb. (ad. 
F. encendrer L. incinerare) -f -ment.] Reduction 
to ashes; incineration. 

i6^ J. Davies Holy Roode (18761 26 (D.) Hee, like the 
glorious rare Arabian bird, Will soon result from His in- 
cinderment. 

Zncinerable (insi'nerab’l), a. rare. [f. med.L. 
incinerare to Incinerate + -able.] Capable of 
being burnt to ashes. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 23 Other inclnerable 
substances were found so fiesh, that they could feel no 
sindge from fire. 

Znci'Jierate, ///- a. Obs. [ad. med.L. in- 
cinerdt-us, pa. pple. of incinerare : see next.] = 
Incinekated. (Const, as pa. pple. or adj. ) 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. r. xix. in Ashm. (1652) 133 Thy 
Elements shalbe incynerate sone. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. 
de W. 1531) 182 b. Our fyrst mother Eue with her husbande 
was incinerate and turned to dust after theyr deth. 1626 
Bacon Syha § 683 Fire biirneth Wood, making it first 
Luminous; Then Blacke and Brittle; And lastly. Broken 
and Incinerate. 

Zncinerate (insi-ner^ft), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. incinerare to reduce to ashes, f. in- (In- 2) 
-f cinis, ciner-em ashes (of a fire) : see -ate 3 .] 

1 , trans. To reduce to ashes, burn to ashes, con- 
sume by fire. 

ISS5 Eden Decades 334 The fyer whose force dooth in- 
cinerate or brynge to asshes . . all creatures. 1616 Bacon 
Sylva § 87 The Heat .. doth Incinerate and Calcinate. 
1661-80 Boyle Scept. Chem. i. 80 It is the Fire only that 
Incinerates Bodies. 1803 C. Hatchet in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 216 Animal coal is incinerated with much more 
difficulty than vegetable coat or charcoal. 1884 Manch. 
Exam. 10 Mar. 5/3 A Crematorium .. h.TS been established, 
in which . . forty bodies had been incinerated after the 
manner of the Romans of old. 

2 . hitr. To become reduced to ashes, 

1800 tr. Lagrange's Chem. II. 190 A light spongy char, 
coal, which easily incinerates when burnt in the open air. 
1826 Kirby fi:Sp. Entomol. III. xxxiv. 396 Feathers, wool, 
hair, etc,, when exposed to the action of fire liquify, more 
or less, before they incinerate. 

Zneinerated (insi'nerfi'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
-t- -ED I,] Burnt or reduced to ashes. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, ii. 15 Near the same plot 
of ground . . were digged up coals and incinerated sub- 
stances. 1869 E. A. Parkes Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 37 The 
difference between the weight of the simply dried and the 
incinerated solids. 

b. Reduced to ‘ashes’, i.e. to the dust of death. 

1647 Faringdon Serm, 55 (L.) That power which is requi- 
site to raise a body now putrified and incinerated. 

Zneineration (insinerF''j3n). [a. F. incinera- 
tion (iqth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. incine- 
9diio, n. of action from incinerare to Incinebate.] 
The action or process of incinerating or burning to 
ashes ; reduction to ashes. 

a 1529 Skelton P. Spaivive 536 The phenyx . . Of whose 
incyneracyon There ryseth a new creacyon. 1678 Salmon 
Pharm. Land. vt. ix. 834 Incineration is the burning a 
matter to A.shes, either with live coals, or by the help of 
Niter. 1736 C. Lucas Ess. Waters III. 322 Some land 
plants give some sea salt by incineration. 1842 Parneii. 
Chem. Anal. (1845) 84 Organic matters may be removed by 
incineration. 

b. Applied spec. (esp. in U.S.) to the cremation 
of the dead. 

1880 Nature XXI. 239 The time for the complete in- 
cineration of the bodies was . . ajrout two hours. 1885 Pall 
Mall G. 28 Oct. 3/1 In America cremation — or, as it is 
called, incineration— is making rapid strides. 

InciuerHitov (insi'ner£*to.i). [agent-n. in L. 
form from Incinerate v.] One who or that which 
incinerates ; spec, an apparatus for burning sub- 
stances to ashes ; a cremator. 

1883 Eengloss in PriTiceton Rer. 149 The door of the in- 
cinerator is opened to receive the body. 1889 Engineer 
18 Jan. Advts. p. xxvii, ‘The Incinerator' (Dr. Saigeant’s 
Patent) for destroying the refuse of Hospitals [etc,]. 


I Incipher, obs. form of Encipher v. 

Zncipience (insi-piens). [f. Incipient; see 
1 -enck.J Beginning, commencement, origination ; 
the fact or condition of being incipient or in an 
e.nrly stage ; witli //. A beginning, a first step 01 
stage. 

1864 WFasTPR, Incipience, I)ictpic7tcy, beginning; com- 
mencement, 186s Carlyle B'redk. Gt. xviii. x. (1872) 'VII. 
270 The dim incipiences of dawn. i8g8 i^th Cent. XLI'V. 
995 The wealth of England does not explain the incipience 
of the college system. 

Incipience, obs. (erron.) f. Insipience. 
Incip^ncy (insi-piensi). [f. as prec. - f -ency.] 
The quality or state ot being incipient ; incipience, 
2817 T. L. Peacock Melincourt xxiii, If that ugly monster 
. . had not knocked us both dov n in the incipiency of our 
piogiession. 1834 Frnsci-'s Mag. IX. 583 In the incipiency 
of his business. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1857) 14 The 
infinite as being in a constant state of incipiency. 1858 
Carlyle Fi-edk, Gt. iv. i. (1872) I. 274 She over.saw his , . 
first attempts at walking .. incipiencies of speech. 1876 
I Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 155 Dose .. of qulnia and 
morphia . . given at the incipiency of the attack. 

Zneipieut (insrpient), a. and sb. [ad. L. in- 
cipient- em, pres. pple. of ijicipPre to begin,] 

Ps.. adj. Beginning; commencing; coining into, 
or in an early stage of, existence ; in an initial stage. 

1669 W- Simpson Hydrol. Chym. 164 Incipient putrefac- 
tion. 1764 Grainger Sugar-Cane tv. note (R.), The juice 
of the leaves drop’d into the eye will remove incipient films. 
1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Nbs. III. 56 The flying 
vapours of incipient madness. 1803 Beddoes Hygeia x. 20 
It is affirmed that the evening and . . night are the seasons 
of most violence with incipient lunatics. 1813 Sir H. Davy 
Agric. Chem. (1814) 302 A .slight incipient fermentation is 
undoubtedly of use in the dunghill. 1837-9 Hailam Hist. 
Lit. I 1. iv, 2Q2 note, It is evident that Greek was just now 
incipient at (Cambridge. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness 
vii. 57 The same instinct is found in an incipient and crude 
state among animals. 

B. f 1 . A beginner ; =Inceptob. Obs. 

1589 Nashe a nai. Absurd. 39 This I speake to shew 
what an obloquie, these impudent incipients in Arts, nie 
vnto Art. 1598 Furatofncipienie, an incipient, a beginner. 

2 . Heb, Gram. The verbal ‘ tense’ or form with 
prefixed servile letters, variously called Future, 
Present, and Imperfect. 

1866 J. G. Murphy Comm. Exod. iii. 14 It [piesent tense] 
is . . the only form fit to express the Hebiew incipient. 
Hence Inci'piently in an incipient manner. 
*856 in 'Webster. 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ ll. 
231 Chiist is incipiently becoming the inrooted Righteous- 
ness of every man who. .deplores his inheient sinfulness. 
Incipient, obs. (erron.) form of Insjpient. 

II Incipit (i'nsipit). The L. word incipit = 
[here] beginneth, used by mecliceval scribes in indi- 
cating the beginning of a new treatise, poem, 
division, etc. in a Latin or (sometimes) English MS.; 
hence, as sb. The beginning or first words or lines 
of a treatise or poem in a MS. Cf. Explicit. 

[1377 Langl. P. pi. B, Incipit liber de Petro Plowman.] 
1897 Dublin Rev. Oct. 473 The contents of each volume are 
fully given, for the most part with incipits and explicits. 

Z*n-ci-'rcle. Geom, [f. In m/zi . -f Cikcle rA] 
An inscribed circle. 

1883 \V. H, H. Hudson in Nature XXVIII. 7, 1 beg leave 
to suggest the following names: circvmcircle, incircle, 
excircle, and midcircle. 

Incircle, incircule, obs. ff. Encircle v. 
t Zxici'rclet. Obs, nonce-iud. [f. In- ^ or 2 -t- 
CiECLET.] A little circular curl or spiral. 

a 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xvii. (162a) 13^ No purer then 
the prettie eares .. In whose Incirclets if ye gaze, Your 
eyes may tread a Loners maze. 

f Znci'rouit, Obs. [f, In- 2 -f Circuit. Cf. 
phrase ‘ in circuit ’.] trans. To encircle, surround. 

ci6so in Johnston Kat. Hist. E. Bord. (1853) I- Qr This 
7'owne was strengthened, environed, and Is incirenited with 
strong walls and flankeiis. 

t Zncircumcised, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Cir- 
cumcised, after L. mcircimcisus or F. incirconcisf\ 
Not circumcised ; uncircumcised. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 65 h/2 And daitid said what is 
this incircumcised that hath despysed the boost of the god 
of Israhelt 1554 YLvars. Godly Lei. Avjb, Bebolde, theyr 
eares be incircumcised, they can not advert. ' 

So t luoirouinci'sion, tincircumcision. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountacu Acts Mon. (1642) 439 Heare this 
you Jewes and Gentiles, attend it Circumcision and In- 
circumcision. 

t ZnciTCUttlSCript, a. Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
lircnmscript-iis (Pnidens, C400) : .seeTN -3 and ClR- 
COMSCRIPT ; cf. obs. F. incirconscrit, incircnmscript 
i (Godefroy).] Not circumscribed or limited; un- 
1 bounded, infinite. 

I 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 248 God is without cause, 

I without end, sempiterne and eternal . . incircumscriple. 

tZncircumscri'ptible, a. Obs. [ad. med. 
L. incircnmscrlptibilis, obs. F. inciramscriptibU, 
incirconscriiible'. see In- 3 and CiRODJiscKiPTiBLE.] 
Incapable of being circumscribed or limited. 

1550 Cranmer De/ewee 28 a, God.. is inuisible. immortall, 
incircumscriptible, incomprehensible. 163s Pagitt Chris- 
tianogr. i. iii. (1636) 106 '(Vho can make an Image of God ? 
who IS invisible, incorporall, and incircumscriptible. 1652 
E. Benlowes Theoph. viii. xvii, .So theie I'h’ incircum- 
.scriptible would circumscribed appeal. 
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Hence f Incirctimscri ptibleneBS. 

i6isB\rTrLD Expos. Colnss. i. 37 The immensity of Chtist’s 
divine nature hath . . inrircuniscriptiblenesi; in respect of 
place. 

Incircumscription (ins5jkz)rasktrpj3u\ 
Now 7 -ar£. [In- b.] 'I'he condition of not being cir- 
cumscribed or limited ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

16S1 Jen. Ta-ylor Si-riii. for Year i. xxvii. 351 Ilis mercy 
. . returns to its own centre nnd incircumscriptioii, and in- 
finity, unlesse it issues forth upon us. 1652 Ciitin.rTON 
Darkness Atheism 2 Consider how Impossible it mu-.t be 
..to behold invisibility, derive indepeudency, calculate 
eteinity, circumscribe iiiclrcuinsciiption. 1865 Union A’c!". 
III. 440 The tenet, .is.. at vaiiance witli ibe inciicumscrip- 
tioii of the Divine Natuie. 


tlucircumspe'ct, Oits. [In- ti.] Not 
circumspect ; incautious, lieedless, imprudent. 

1531 In W. H. Turner .Select. Kec. O.vford 102 'file incir- 
cumspect occupyintt of ther crafts. 1532 TiNovi.r E.ip. 
Matt, v-vii, Vnstable, inconstant, and Ij'^ht inanered, full 
of Wittes, aftei witted las \ve call it,) incirciinispcct, incon- 
siderate, heady, lasb. 1608 Torsm. Serpents (165S) 770 
With tbeii teeth they bite and wound at unawares, incii- 
ctimspect Mowere, and harvest-folks. 1651 Ijiocs Nl-.o 
D hp. T* 170 Incircumspect credulity. 

Hence f lacircumspe'otly adv. ; f Incircilm- 
spe'ctness. 

1S42 Lam. Piteous Treat, in Ilarl. Misc. (Maib.)1.236 
Two shyppes of the Tuicke . . wliiche incircumspectly fell 
into oure handes. 1568 C. Wat.sqn Polyb. 85 a, The incii- 
cumspectness of Ilanno hindered not the Cat thaginenses 
only at this time, hut_ also [etc.]. 1563-87 Foxr; A. tj- ill. 

[1596) 269/1 The Christians .. entring into the munition 
incircuni-spectlle, were pelted and pushed with stones. 

t Xncircumspe'ction. 0 />s. [iN-^b] Want 
of circumspection ; Iteedlessness, unw.ariness. 

1646 SfR T, Browne Pseud, Ep. l. xi. 45 Whereby he mote 
easily led away the incercunispection of their beliefe. 1683 
C.svi; Ecclesiasiici, Eusebius 33 He did it . . through heecl- 
!essness_ and incircumspection. 

Incise (insai'z), v. Also 6 ineyse, 7 incize, 
[a. F. indse-r (isth c. in Godef.), for OF. enciser 
(i2th c. in Littre), f. L. inch-, ppl. stem of inetdere 
to cut into : see Incide 2/.I] 

1 . tram. To cut into, make a ent or incision in ; 
to cut marks or figures upon, engrave with figures. 

1567 [see Incising below], idto Markham Masterp. t, v, 
t4 Flesh being cut or incised into many parts, yet is eueiy 
part still flesh, a 1639 Carcw Poems Wks. (1824! 32 Fond 
man, that canst heleeve .. that thy waake steele can inci7e 
The crystail case wherein it lyes. 1834 J. Forre-s Laennec's 
pis. Chest (ed. 4) 615 The other parts of the lungs were 
imbued with a yellowish fiothy serum, which escaped from 
them_ when incised. 1873 J- Geikic Ct. /ce Age xxiv. 316 
Glacial deposits were swe^t out of the valleys, and the solid 
rocks themselve.s deeply incised. 1876 Guo. Ei.iot Dan. 
per. viii. lx, The wood was heautifully incised with Arabic 
lettering. 

Id. aldol. To make a ent or incision. 

*54* B.- Copland Gitydotis Quest. C/tirurg., etc., By in- 
cysynge, cuttynge, or scaturysyng. i6iz Woodall .'durg. 
Map Wks. (1653) I It behovetli the .Surgeon to regard if 
he incise deep. 1617 Fletcher Mad P.over in. ii, Ye can 
incise To a hair’s breadth without defacing. 

2 . To produce, form, or trace by cutting ; to 
carve, engrave (a statue, figure, inscription, etc.). 

/ Carew Elegy Donne in D.'s Poems (1633) 388, I on 
thy lomhe this Epitaph incise. 1656 Stanley Pfisi. Phiias. 
v. (1701) 178/2 ’Tvv.ts Mars’s Steel that Venus did incize. 
1851 D. Wilson Prek. Ann. (1863) II. iv, ii. 246 Stones 
decyated with crosses, incised or in relief. 1876 Rikcii 
Rede Led. Egypt 35 A nation . . incising virtues and not 
vices for public consideration, 

Hence Inci'sing vbl. = Incision, 

1567 Ann. Barbet-Snrg. (iSgo) 315 The desections or 
incysynges of the body. 

Inciso (insoi'a), a. [ad. L, incTsjis, 

pa. pple. of incTdcre (see prec,). Cf. conciseh\ = 
Incised. Hence Iitci'sely adv. 

1828 Webster, Inctsely, in the manner of incisions or 
notches. Enion. 


Incised (insai'zd) , ppl. a, [f. Incise v, a -ed i, 

1 . Cut into, having an incision made in it ; markei 
by cutting. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guilietneau' s Fr. Chirnrg, 20 b/i Thru- 
cleane through the mcisede skinne. 1743 Land. A- Counir 
Brewer 4) 292 The be.st Staple incised Isinglass, tw 
Ounces. 1800 Med. frnl. IV. 80 No inflammation coiil 
be traced on the margin of the incised gums. 1853 G Tat 
Addr. Bertuick. Naturalists' Club, Sketches of incised rock 
at Ford and Bewick. 

"b. Bot, and Zool, Having marginal notches, as i 
cut or slashed; as a leaf or an insect’s wing, Als 
in comb, = iNoiao-, as in incised-crenale. 

i8»6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 295 Dicised, cut into eqiii 
myginal segments. *870 Hookkr Stud. Floras^ Latniw 
album leaves . . rarely deeply in cised. Ibid. 294 TeucHw 
chamxdrys ; leaves petioled ovate incised-crenate. t8£ 
Gray Struct, hot. iii. J 4 98 The blade [of a leaf] is said I 
be htcued, when cut by sharp and irregular incisions moi 
or lest; deeply. 

2, Produced by cutting or incision ; engraved. 

5^ ’=*9 An incise 

wound, made with a clean sharp instrument . . can have r 
toreign bodies in it, 1851 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xxi. S s 
simply drawn with incise 

whh *73 Two stone 

With incised crosses. 


IncisiforiMi (inssi-zif^Tm), a. Zool. [f, L. hi- 
cts-us as stem of Iucisob -k -poum,] Having the 
Joim of an mcisor tooth, esp. of that of a rodent 


1885 Amer, frnl. Sci. Sei. ur. Mai. 1S7 In the genus 
Dinoceras theie aic tliiee iiiLi-oi teelh, ami a siii.ill im i 1- 
fcirm canine on eticli side 

) Incision (insi’.^on). Forms ; 5 incisyon (in- 
Bcicioun), 6 iiicyayon, (insicion, -yon, fi-y in- 
' scision(e, 7 incission, iiiacition, in-sciasioii'i, 5- 
incisiou. [a. F. incision (13-141)1 c. in ILnl/.- 
Darm.), ad, H. incesidn-em, n. of action fiom in- 
cTdcre to cutin, Incidkz'.i The i6-i7tli c. sitclling 
in insc- arose from erroneously referring t!ie word 
to L. scindlre, schsnw to divide, le.nr, cut : cf. a/v- 
cision, ahscission, and scisson [(trig. iysonr.<:,ci ..an. 
F. cheaitx).'] 

1 . The action of cutting into something ; csji. into 
some pau of the body in surgery. 

I *474 G .axtqn Chesse icm Iiistrunienli-, of yroii and of ‘.iliivr 
fiir to make incisions, 1547 Booinii’ P<> tv. Jlcaiih Pref 4 
That they [.Surgeons] lie LTrcunispectc in iiisicynns. 1614 
j VVk 11. Philosopher's Bnuijuet (cd. 2I2 That put the knife lo 
I inscition, or the .sawe to alisdtion. 1697 I )hyi)i;n / itg. (leo) 

II. lit \Ve make a deep Incision in the Tice. 1794 S. \Yii.- 
i.iAM.s Vermont 8g Nor can they be easily witlidiawn with- 
J out tearing the flesh, hut by incisiiiii. 384611. F.. I Lyy ti, 

1 Simon's Anim. C/iem. II. 422 On making incisions into the 
, w.arm flesh of an animal just killed, we olitain, by pressnie, 
an acid fluid. 1875 H. Walton Pis. Fye (ed. j) 576 ' In- 
cision ’ is suited wlien the iiis will reli act. 

2 . The eflect of culling into sometliing ; a divi- 
sion produced by cutting ; a cut, gasli. 

! C 1400 Lanfrauc s Cirurg. 302 J*oii sclialt make fie insi i- 
cioun of be veiiie jie more long. 1564-78 11 ci.li\n Dint, 
agsi. Pest, (18SSI 47 Make the iiisiciuii long. 2609 W. 
Ilinnui.iMi in T. I.avcnder Trar. (1612) 10 Out of these iu- 
ci.sinns and cuts pioceedetli the maslir.ke by diops. 1795 
A. Andicilson Brit. hmb. China .\i. i jj 'J'lie incision made 
fiom the top of the nioiintaiii to the ‘.surface of the load. 
1879 .Staineii yiA/«/V <1/ /iV/'/e Sj All incision in llie .surface 
of the cane. 

b. Bol. and Zool. A deep indent.alion or notch 
imying the appearance of being produced Jiy cutting, 
as in the margin of a leaf or of an insect’s wing, etc. 
j *578 Tvi 1; Dodoens in. Ixiii. 404 I'he leaues he wliite, with 
great and deepe incisions and ciittes. 1875 W. lliu'CiiioM 
Sk. B-iit. Ins. 84 Tlie incisions liclwccn some of the seg- 
ments ate deep black. 1877 T- Hilatu Fern lY. 22 The 
inci^on.s reacli^down to the racliis, or mid-rili, of the frond. 

•f 3 . Med. The loosening and removal of obsliuc- 
tive or viscid humours: cf. Incide ti.i 2. Ohs. 

1626 Cacon Sy/pa § 42 Abstertion. .is plainely a .Scouring 
on, or Incision of the more vlscou-s Humours. .And CiittitiK 
betweene them and the P.art. 

4 . jip. Incisiveness, keenness of action or appre- 
hension. 


iM 2 1 ROLLOpp JV. Amer. I. 303 The mind of the English- 
man has move imagination, but that of the American more 
incision, ^ n iMz J, S. Blackie ( 0.), The bards performet 
‘h? ninction of public censors Yvitli sJiarp incis-ion. 

H 6. In 17th c. often erroneously used for Insi- 
TiON, engrafting, 

i6oi R. Johnson Kmgd, (J- Commw. 132 Tliese acouisitiom 
are as It were incisions or graflings. 16B1 Flavei. PUih 
G^ce 11. 27 Implanted, or ingratfed by way of incision. 

6. atlrib. and Comb., as incision operation ; in- 
cision-knife, a knife for making surgical incisions 
1611 CoTGR., Lneisif, cutting, launcing, opening, incision 
making. i6ia Woodall Aari-. Wks. (1653)2 It is vers 
, .needful! mr the Surgeon to have at the least two incisioi 
Knives. 1808 Bentham Sc. Reform aq The preservation o 
abuse .. against the attacks of the probe, or tlie incision 
knife. 1897 A llbutt’s Syst. Med. H. 1131 During the sever 
years . . j2t incision-operations have been pei formed 01 
hydatids withm the great cavities of the body. 

Hence t Inoi-sioner Obs. nonce-wd., one wht 
makes incisions, a surgeon. 

160Z W. Clo wes .y(rK7«n 33 A famous Incisioner and Licen 
tiate Chinirgian of London. 

Incisive (insai-isiv), a. {sbl) Also G (erron' 
inaciaive, [ad. med.L. incTsJv-vs, f. mejs- fset 
INWSB 21.) 4- -iVE: cf. F. incisry, -ive (i 3-1 4th c 
in Hatz.-Dann.).] 

1. Having the quality of incising or cutting intc 
something ; cutting, penetrating with a sharp edge, 
*597 -A. M. tr. Gutllewenu's Fr. Chirurg, 14 b/2 Inscisivt 
or cuttinge mnser or tonges, to cutt of any splinters o 
bone. «67 Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 155 We off the 
points 0/ the needle.s or pin.s with incisive^ pincers 188: 

Narper's Mag. Hov. 824/2 The wet sand . . is fed into th 
opening, and . . produces an incisive friction. 
pi. Amt. Applied to the incisor teeth (F. dents 
tnctsives^, see Incisor); and hence to parts 01 
structures connected with these, as the inchivi 
fww=the premaxillaiy bones. 

incmve teeth and the extremities of the jaws. ' ^ 


I 4. fiy. .Sli.Tij) 01 k<-(>n in iiit'iital iju.ilitic- ; jh,,- 
i (luciiig a highly 1 l(Mt und inqiu-' ii c luciit.il ell'-i t ; 
i lifncti.itiiig, ariitc, Ui'iirluuit, 

a 1840 .\f MIL i I 1 1 1 u . (/ Ki'ii.t S , ?// . ( I .t 111 ( Hu a 

talk i-. .. y>li tiiK- mu- :uiil uluii llu- 1 n-iuli 1 .ill vui/ / , 
1854 I'iMI liSiiN /,(//. ,s ViT .-Mm., Poet. ,s Ima--. W| , 
illahMl HI. iL.i An iih-.i ■.ti-i'jii-d ai lui i- lii'inna-. lulih-iilj 
iiuuc iuii-.i\(* and mou- hiilli.ua, 1856 .Mu iim.iMM, 
.-\uy. I.t'iyh n.7(iy lli-i iiici-bv suiili-. 1866(1. .M ii ll(»^,vnl 
.\tni. {K .\eig/d>. ill. ir;;"! (n .She .lid (la. in .111 an i i\f 
lane. .1880 / ime<. -j Hei . 7/1 Iaa|(a<'\ .du.ij, v.lUe, ai 
all iiu l^l^ e .Hill jiiaiecnt .ti k , 

B. ib. 

i' 1. Bled. An ‘ incisive ’ diug ; -.ee A. cf. 

1726 bl OM .///< 7 Ar.Ait. H. la;/- i'lp ,ii J.iii , lar the 
run- af 1 e> ei-, aldei the 11 e al the )uiie>.( i)iu!| .mil a) 
iini-.ive.. 

2. .-Inat. .\ii iiu'isnr tanih 


b. F.niom. ' 'I’lie Inci-iivc edge of tin* jiundiblc 
of a lieetle ’ ' Cent. J>iit.\. 

Incisively (ii\s)i-M\U\ mi’;', [f, j.ri c. 1 -i.v '.J 
In an incisive inamiei or style Jit. uinl yb;. . 

1871 Ai/'tt H.eum V iJu . 71.1 Ihn'i.illy im i i\e!y .iie ilie gmn! 
peapleiif .'VI ii|il|i-tM.it. Ii biam;lit brfaie a . I.u e ta l.n e. 1879 
( iiwel/’.s Tt'ciin.J tin. . l\’ -■ .siaiiie of tiie im aiii,; t.ial l.u 

itaii nl-a net iiii i .iyly 1894 (‘hiiai;.’ . bf.’./m r *4 
(He) lialih, lin. raiii.ii , cie.'irly ami i;-.,|iie e (helti ilii'i- 
sivelj and haldb. 

Incisi-yeness iu-.ni'sivniV.. ff. as i-rec. t 
-.VL.S'^,] Tilt* ipiality ol being incisive ; iis'iiall) m 
.sense .( of (he adj. 

4865 Daily 'i'll. .’lOi t. '[‘h.il im i i\eia' ' af espie ■ 
'dan, lliat 1 learne sol mindifai wlilHi bev. .1. l.aiiau,. 1896 
.jntes C. ;:9 1 'i The Hi.fiai’-. lepA . .v. .1 nni v. .inliiig 
ill lui'isi\ inie-,-., 

Ixtciso- i.iusbi’ryli, comhiiiing .'idveibial fiinii of 
I/, tnct.uts bvci.sj.j), in btttanical anil zooiogical 
terms, used in (he t-ense * iiu'i.sedly ' incised 
nnd — as hiciso-deniale, -i/cntn male, -lokUr, 
-pinnat(ftd, -sayatc ntljs. 

1847 W, E. .'s'li I ti Field Bot. 94 Leave, pinn.ite, leaflet-, 
roulate-ovate, inci':Hdob.Tttf, 1848 D.v.a /ooph. f'.. Lanifll.t- 
stout, htaad dentate and im:i-,<i-deriiate. 1870 Haan n.Slud. 
Flora 285 Leaves ovate-Coulatc im isaeeii.ttr. Jldd. 461 
Asplentum Adianliim.iiignini .. pitittiilr jn-tiali-d ini;i-a- 
iniinatifid and seriaie. 

Incisor t^insni-sOj, -grl. Anal, nnd ZonL [a. 
med. nnd mod. L. inchor lit, ‘cutler’, agent-n. 
from L. inetdere to cut, I.vt’iHi; 7'.'] A* tooth 
adapted for cutting; any one of tiie front teeth in 
either j.aw, Imviiig a shari) edge ami a .single fatig, 
.sitiiatcd between the canine teeth on encli .sitle, as 
in man and other mammals; hence e\tended to 
teeth of any character htiving this situation. 

167Z .Sir T. Browne Lett. Friend § la In the burnt fiag- 
menis of urns which 1 have enquim) inio» 1 s<*cni to 
lind few Incisors or .Shearers. 1733 Di nil \.m Phys • Theol. 
ly. xi.nop (R.), Suppose die ordei of tlie teeth .. iriveited, 
the j^nnderh set in ilie room of ilie incisors* iBjx Voi’m i 
Jlorse^ V. (1847) ro7 The hoise h.TS siv incisor, nr t utting 
leetii m the fiont of erich jaw. 

Id, aih'ib, (a) A(;la])ted for cutting, .'u» inciior 
forceps-, fw/w (et?/// («j)rec, sense,). Con- 
nected with the incisor tcctli, as im isor artay, 
c anal, foramen, fossa, tu-nie. 

1837 hL IDonovan Dow/. Eton. II. 289 The human teeth 
are chiefly incisor qr cutting teeth, and molar or gtimling 
teeth. 4841-71 1. R, Jones Auim. kingd. led. 4) 2x5 I.ike 
the incisor teeth of rodent quadrupeds, they are therefore 
contwviaUy growing, and are thus always jircserved sharp 
and lit for iise._ 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep, 1 X. 6 tj Aided 
uy strong putting and incisor forceps, a iiartially decayed 
upper pmne tooth was forcibly extracted. *886 Syd. Soc. 
Lear,, hic is or artery, a branch of die inferior dental artery, 
it supplies the_ camne and incisor teeth, . . Incisor 7tert<e, a 
Draucti of the inferior dental nerve. It supplies the canine 
and incisor teeth. 

Incisorial (insoisOo'rial), a. [f. as next -k -.\L.] 
Of or pertaining to the incisors ; of the character of 
an incisor. (in recent Diets.) 

(inssi'sori), a. [ad. H. type ^zncTsdri- 
ns, in Y. incisoire, f. as IxcLSou: see -oiiY.] 

1 . Having the property of cutting, incisive : ap- 
plied to the incisor teeth- 
*594 T. B, La Pnmaud. l>'r. Acad. 11. 105 Right afoie 
i 1 ^ abqiie, and as many beneath .. which aie 

called mc'sone teeih._ 1661 Lovell /// iY. Anim. <4 P/in, 30? 

ten molar ’ foure are incisory, two canine, and 

t2. Having a form as if cut ; incised. Obs. 

fin693 URpuHART /i’/r<!ir'//r/.f ni. viii. 70 Pig-tree-le.Tves .. 
liy reason of their, -inchory notches, were. .i>roper. 

Incisure _(insi’,:5*u.i). [acl. L. incTsTira a cutting 
into, an incision, f. inch-, ppl. stem of incTddrc In- 
cide V. ; see -ure.] A deep indentation in an 
edge or snrfate, caused or appearing as if caused 
by cutting; a cut, notch, slit, cleft; = Incision 2. 

Gerarde fferbal n. ci. 353 One whole and entire 
incisure pt all. 1658 Rowland tr. Man- 
pets 1 heat. Ins. 936 Ventricle or belly, distinguished with 
live or .SIX clefts or inci.sures, i6te Phil, Tra?ts. IV. 987 In 
. .the structure pf this Insect [silk- worm] he take.s notice 
VTT r" InCLsures. 1774 Gold-RM, Nat. Hist. 

inn = *1’ . . in each of which are .seen 

^ *819 G. Samouelle Entomol. 

Campend. Toothed like a saw, the incisures turned 
towards the extremitie.s. 
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INCLAMITATE. 


Incitable Cinsai’tab’F), a. rare. [f. Incite z;. 
+ -AUL15: cf. mod.K. wd/rt/Vs (Liltie).] Capalrle 
of being incited or urged to action. Hence Inci- 
tabi’lity, capability of being incited. 

1800 ^tcd. JniL ly. 560 The jjlienomena of fever differ . . 
aecoidiiig to the iiicit<djility or activity of ihc organic parts. 
i88i I ANCOLN tr. Trousseau y t'idoux’s Theretpeuiks (ed q) 
III. 297 The more an organ is incited, the less it is incitable. 
1886 Syd. Soe. Lex., I net lability, same as Irritability. 

t Inci'tament. Obs. rare - K [ad. L. indld- 
incitl-um, f. inctldre to Incite.] = Incitement. 

*579 Fulku IIcsKins' Pari. 9 'J’hc little incitament vnlo 
vei tue, that you suppose to appeal e in the ballattcs of 
S.doinon. 

Incitant (inisitant, insai'tant), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. itkitiint-em, jircs. pple. of incitare to Incite ; 
cf. F. incilant.^ 

A. adj. That incites, stimulating. 

1886 Hyd. Hoc. Lex., lucitaul, . provoking... 

Tticitaut Jorce, in Eiown’s System, a term applied to every- 
thing capable of acting on the living body and e.vciting the 
c.\ercisc of the faculties. 

B. sb. That which incites; an inciting agent. 
a i8oi li. Darwin cited in Webster 1828. 

■f Z’ncitate, ppi. Obs. ra7‘e~'-. [ad. L. in- 
cildl-its, ]ia. pple. of incitare to Incite.] Incited^ 
instigated. 

1568 C. Watson Polyb. q a, But [they],. being moved and 
iiicitate by the e.xainple of tlie Mamei tines . . violated and 
falsified their oath. 

t I'Ucitate, ti. Obs. [f. L. indlat; ppl, stem 
of incitare to Incite ; cf. prec.] trans. To incite. 

*597 Jib Bowm vn in Guillciuean's I'r. Cliirii>x. * ij, Tiie 
excellence of this hooke hath incitatede me to dedicate [it] 
to j'our Mt*". 1607 Toi'sci.t. Four-/. Leasts 11658) 571 The 
Lamb being fastned upon the top of the pillar, doth incitate 
the hunger-starven heart of the Lion by his bleating. 1623 
Cqcki;u.\m n, To Auger one, E.xagitate, Ii relate, Exasper- 
ate, Stimulate, Incitate. 

Incitation (insitc'bjan). [a. F. inciiation (r 4 tli 
e.\ad. L. incitation- em, n. of action f, incitare to 
Incite.] 

1. The action of inciting ; stirring up, incitement, 
stimulation, instigation. 

c 1477 Caxton ’pasou 89 b, Medea cam and melte with 
liim by the incitacion and admonishment of loue. 1579 
Flniqn Guiedard. (tea's) 89 This accident hapned..by the 
incitation of ceitainc souldiers. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antkhr. 11. viii. 103 I’haroes seruants, by whose meanes 
and incitation Abraham had his Wife taken from him. 1710 
.A,ddison TVif/sr No. 25s r 2 Is there any Thing ihat tends 
to Incitation in Sweetmeats more than in ordinary Dishes V 
1841 SiK H. Taylor Edxviu in. iii, The seculars By secret 
incitation hearten’d up, Will give their voices. 1881 Lincoln 
tr. 'Trousseau <5* Pldou.y's Therapeutics (ed, g) HI. 297 
Brown was sometimes right in the pathological older, if 
the incitation is repeated and remains tlie same. 

1 2. That which incites or stimulates to action ; 
a stimulus, incentive, incitement. Obs. 

i6** Si’ARROw Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 70 Those woids, 
Let us pray,., are an Incitation to prayer. *1653 Gougc 
Comm. Pleb. xiii. 3 As an incitation this clause . . tmplieth 
a due consideration of our own condition. 1709 Stcelc 
Taller No. 23 I* 7 This passion . . the strongest and noblest 
Incitation to honest Attempts, 
f 3. Power of inciting. Obs. 

1636 Trai'p Comm, Matt. xiii. 34 But now that form (_‘as 
I have loved you') ..is matchless, and more full of incita- 
tion to fire affection. i684_tr. BonePs Mere. Compit. xvi. 553 
Wliere need is of Medicines endued with a ceitain incita- 
tion. 

t luci'tative, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. 
incitaiif,-ive, ad. L, (,sce -ative), f. 

incitare to Incite.] 

A. adj. Having the cpialily of inciting or stir- 
ring up ; stimulative, 

1490 Caxion Eneydos vi. 90 !3hc sayd to theym, wepynge 
these incitatyf wordes. 

B. sb. An inciting or stimulating agent, medi- 
cine, etc. 

1620 SiiCLroN Quix. IV. xiii. 103 Wallets, .well provided 
at least with Incitalives that piovoked to drink two bliles off. 

t IlXCi’tatory, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. incitdt- (see 
Incitate) + -oby.] Tending to incite ; stirring, 
stimulative. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 151 We will . . onely repeat 
Earouius his Panegyrique and Incitatorie Encouragement. 

Incite (insai-t), v. Also 5 encyte, 5-6 incyte. 
[a, F. inciter ( 14 th c. ; OF. also endter) - Sp„ 
Fg. incitar, It. incitare, acl. L. incitare, f. in- (In-^) 
+ citdre to set in rapid motion, rouse, stimulate, 
etc., fiequentative of ciere,ciHm to put in motion, 
stir, rouse; see Cite.] trans. To urge oy spur 
on ; to stir animate, instigate, stimulate. 
Const, to do something ; to or unto some action. 

1483 Caxton Cato A viij, For to doo thys right canon ad- 
nioiiesteth and inciteth us. 1490 — Eneydos Contents 7 
How Eneas encyted the patrons & maystres of his shyppes 
for to departe. 1302 Atkynson tr. Be Imitatione i. xt. 161 
T'hc firstc mocions that incytetli vs to synne. rS97_HooKER 
Eccl. Pol. V. xi. § I He incited all men ynto bountifull ^n- 
tiibution. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tp Hist, Ivstnie ga, The 
rather to incite him vppe vnto their ayde, [he] shewed the 
exceeding valour of their women. 1601 Buamhall just 
Find. vii. 221 The Pope incited the King of Spain to make 
war against the Republick. 171S-W Iliad iv. 499 

These Mars incites, and those Minerva fires. 1812 G. Chal- 
mers Dorn, Ecou. Gt, Brit. 423 Manufactures were incited, 


and pushed forwaid, by eveiy sort of encouragement. 1875 [ 
JovvLTi Plato (ed. 2) I. 462 Each of us was urging and in- 
citing the other to put the question. 1880 E. Wniir. Cert. 
Fclig. 24 A certainty, and an overflowing gladness in the 
heait, which are capable of inciting to heioie deeds, 
b. To urge or provoke (some action). 

1627 Lisaridir 4 Cal. v. go, I could not finde any thing 
which might incite my stay after this losse. 

Hence Inciting vbl. sb. 

t6ii Florio, Infugatiane, . .a piouocation, or inciliiig iTilo. 

Incitenieilt (insui-imcnt). [f. Incite v, + 
-ment : cf. F. incitement ( 16 th c. in Littre), L. 
indtamentum, f. incitdrei\ 

1. The action of inciting or rousing to action ; 
an uiging, spurring, or setting on ; instigation, 
stimulation. •f'Also, the condition of being in- 
cited. 

.*594 Cabew f/uarlc's Exam. IFils (i6id) 296 By his con- 
tinuall incitement. 1647-8 Cotilrcll Davila’s Hist. I'r. 
(167S) 20 Chiefly by the incitement of the Cardinal. 1670 
jMilton Hist. Eng. 11. Wks. {1851) 64 Incens'd against him 
. . by the incitement of Roscius Carlius Legal of a Legion. 
1803 Med. prill. X. 53 Does the incitement of the influence 
which in Mr. Galvam’s experiments, occasions the muscles 
of animals to contract, either wholly or in pait depend upon 
any peculiar property of living bodies '? 1876 E. H. CiiAriN 

Faith 4- Life vi. 105 The method of Christianity is not ex- 
citement, but incitement. 

2, That which incites or rouses to action ; an in- 
citing cause or motive; stimulus, incentive, ' spur’, 

« 1600 G. C. in Hakluyt Poy. III. 670 And she [Natuie] 
must neede incitementes to her good, Euen fiom that part 
she hurtes ! 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 1. \ ii, Let us not theiefoie 
make these things an incunibi'ance . . which God sends us 
as an incitement to proceed with more honour and alacrity. 
1709 Steele Tatter No. 3 r i A good Play., must laise 
very pioper Incitements to good Behaviour. 1875 Jow-bxT 
Plato II [.653 Pleasure, the greatest incitement of evil. 

Inciter (insai'tar). Also 7 iucitor. [f. In- 
cite 2 >. -f -er t.] One who or that which incites 
or rouses to action ; an instigator. 

1598 F LORM, impulsore, an inciter, aperswader. 1611 Cotcr., 

I nstigateur, an instigator ; stirier, incitor, vrger, egger on. 
<ii6z6 Bacou Ma lines Hr Uses Com. Law .xii. 53 Tlie law 
accounteth the incitor as principall, though he be absent. 
011720 SiiEvnuLD (Dk. Buckhm.) IFks. (1753) II. 190 The 
Romans, .politickly encouraged that humour in everybody, 
as being a constant inciter to virtue. 1813 L. Hunt in 
Examiner 15 Feb. 97/2 Inciters to robbery. 1893 Boyd 
Caui'Iint eu Hon of Man ii. 43 He is an inciter of revolution. 
Hence Inoi'tress, a female inciter, 

1611 CoTGR., Ccncitatrke, a condtatiix, indtiesse, pro- 
uokerasse. 

Inciting (insaitig), ppl a. [f. Incite v. -f 
-ing^.] That incites; stiimdating’, provoking. 
Hence Inci'tingly adv. 

i8ss MAVNcE.ipos. Lex., Indians, . . applied to medicines 
.. which provoke or excite; inciting. 1836 Wiiuster, In- 
citiugly. 1879 G- Meredi rii Egoist I. vii. 1 18 ‘ My letters 1 ’ 
he said incitingly. ‘ I read them.’ 1884 Daily News 3 Sept. 
4/7 Mr. Gladstone has been a leslraining not an inciting 
influence upon most of his followeis. 

Incitive (insaidiv), a. and sb. rare. [f. Incite 
V, + -IVB ; cf. Incitative.] 

A. adj, Flaving the quality of inciting ; stimu- 
lative. 

1888 T. W. Hunt in Neso Princetou Eev. Nov. 363 The 
style is thus instructive and incitive. 

B. sb. An incentive, incitement. 

1736 Lediard Marlborough I. 57 A pioper Incitive to a 
constant Vigilance. i88i J. F. T. Klanc Pourney Mcdinah 
194 He ..will never, e.xcept under a veiy sliong incitive, 
e.xpose himself to unnecessary danger. 

Ilicito-motoi' (insaidmudu'tai, -or), a. rare. 
[f. Incite v. -i- Motor, after Exctto-motob, q. v. 
Cf. F. indto-moteur (Littre).] Inciting to motion 
or muscular action ; applied to the action of the 
nervous centres which determine the contraction of 
the muscles through the intermediation of the 
motor nerves. Also erroneously identified with 
exdto-motor. So Inciito-mo'tory, a. 

1884 Cassell’s Encycl. Diet., I iicilo-motory. 1886 Syd. Hoc. 
Lex., Incito-7n0tor,ss.m& as Exdto-motor. 1893DUNGLISON 
Med. Diet. (ed. 21), IncUomotor, epithet applied to an 
action the reveise of excilomolor, as muscular motion, com- 
mencing in the neivous centres, and e.xciting the muscles to 
contraction. 

Incivic (hisi’vik), a. rare~^, [f. In- 3 h- Civic,] 
Having no civic spirit or virtues. 

*795 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XVII. 503 Ye 1 ise above 
the base Incivic herd, like Cato and Brutus, siipeiior to 
a senate of cowaids and hirelings. 

t Inci'vil, «• Obs, [a. F’. (14th c."), ad. 

late L, incivllis, f. in- (In- 3 ) -f civtlis Civil.] 

1. Not of the rank of a free citizen. 

*549 Compl. Scot. xvii. 147 He that hed neuyr dune anc 
vail^eant act contrar his encmeis, vas icput for ane inciuile 
villaiiie. Ibid. 150 Thy father vas ane mecanyc tail3our dis- 
cendit of inciuile pute pepil. 

2. Not according to civil law. 

1613-18 D.aniel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1621) 214 The Contract 
tvas made in piison, and therefore incivili, and not to be 
held by the right of Nations. 

3. Savage, barbarous. 

1386 Marlowe sst Pi. Tamburl. i. i, Tamburlaine, that 
stiiidy Scythian thief That. .Daily commits intivil outrages. 

4. Unmannerly, rude, clownish ; impolite or un- 
courteons to others ; uncivil. 

161 1 SiiAKS. Cymb. v. v. 292 Cym. Fie was a Prince. Gni, 


most iuu’uiK one. The wrongs he did mec Were nothing 
Prince-like. 16B3 _D. A. Art Converse 117 They aie rathei 
not civil than positively incivil. 1707 fi’cfft'.f. upon Ridicule 
i8g He is Pioud, Haughty, Incivil. 

Hence f Inci'villy adv., Tiuci'vilness (Bailey 
vol. II, r']Pj). 

1671 Plymouth Col. Rec. (1856) V, 53 Hee did highly mis- 
demean himselfe. .by. .bringing in ofl‘ .1 mate inciuilly into 
the parlour of James Cole. 

_ lucivility (insivi-liti). [ad. F. indvidte (1426 
in tlalz.-Darm.), ad. late L. incimlitat-on, f. in- 
civTlis ; see prec. and -Ity.] The quality or con- 
dition of being incivil or uncivil. 

•fl. Want of civilization; uncivilized condition; 
savageness, barbaiism. Obs. 

_iS84_ R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xi. iii. (1886) 1 53 The iii- 
clvilitie and cruell .‘sacrifices of popish piecsts. i6ia Bueul- 
wooD Lang', q- Rellg. xiii. nS In their incivility and many 
bai barons properties, they [American.s] resemble the old 
and rude Tartars. 1663 Blair Autoliog. iii, (1S48) 57 The 
nortliein Irishes remaluing obdured in their idleness and 
incivility. 1774 Wanton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. I. 423 The 
licentiousness of Boccacio’s tales . . was not so much the 
cpiisequence of popular incivility, as it was owing to a par- 
ticular event of the writer's age. 1811 Henry 4 isabella 1 . 
Pref. 5 That barbarous relic of feudal incivility, duelling. 
-1-2. Want of good maniicis or good breeding; 
ill-bred behaviour. Obs. 

*590 SiiAKS. Com. Err. iv. iv. 49 Curt. ..Is not your hus- 
band mad? Adri. His inciuility confirmes no lesse. 1603 
Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 42 Cowardise, follie, and pei- 
verse iiicivilitie, be the defects of learning, and are meere 
ignorance. \fie,isB\iV\\'c.\t. Anthropomct. 113 They account 
it the greatest incivility in the world to let any thing fall in 
eating, 1673 Rules Civility xi8 'Tis gioss incivility to 
begin any person of Honour’s health, and to address it 
to himself, 

3 . 111-biecl, uncivil, or uncourteous behaviour 
towards others ; want of civility or politeness ; 
discourtesy, rucleuess. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 2 It would be thought 
too much inciuilitie to stay a man fiom shooting bis venoined 
arrowes. 1684 Coniempl. St. Man ii. x. (1699) 236 The irre- 
verence and great incivility towaids God in a Mortal Sin. 
1769 Ld. Rochtohd in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. IV. 521 The 
Russian Ambassador appeai.s_ personally satisfied with the 
excuses made for personal incivility, hut consideis his Court 
is highly insulted. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iv. 1. 454 At 
Council he [Gnildfoid] was tieated by Jefiieys with marked 
incivility. 

L. An act of rudeness or ill-breeding. 

*632 H. CoGAN tr. Scudery’s Ibrahim ii. iv. 76, 1 had done 
an hundred incivilities to satisfie her. a 1693 Ludlow il/cw. 
1. 88 (R.) No person offered me the least incivility. 

Incivilization (insiiyilizJi-J'an, -siz-). [f. In- 3 
-I- Civilization.] Uncivilized condition ; want of 
civilization. 

i8g3 New Monilfy Mag. IX. 169/2 His excu.se is at best 
incivili^ation and ignorance. 1843 Carlyie Past ,5- Pr. in. 
V, A terrible worker ; iiiesistible against .. incivilisation. 
1861 Gkesley Sopkron <)• N. 145 We have .spoken, in a 
former paper, of the iiicivilization of China. 

t Inci'vilize, V. Ohs. rare-'^. _ [f. In- 4 - 
Civilize ; cf. It. incivilire ‘ to grow ciuill or man- 
nerly’ (Florio).] trans. To make civilized, to refine. 

1603 Flokio Montaigne in. vi. (1632) 512 Such liaiids as 
would gently have polished, lefoimed and incivilized, what 
in them they deemed to be barbarous and rude. 

t Inci'vilized, a. Obs. rare. [lN-3], Not 
civilized ; uncivilized. 

1647 W. Browne tr. Comherville's Pokxander w, iii. 240 
One inciviljs’d,and unworthyeither to breathe 01 to serve her. 

Zneivism (i'usiviz’m). Also 9 -israe. [ad. 
F'. incivisme (1791 in Flatz.-Dann. ), f. in- (In- 3) 
-k civisme CivisM.] The opposite of CiviSM; 
want of good citizenship. 

a. In reference to the French Revolution ; want 
of loyalty to the principles of the Revolution : le- 
garded as a crime against the Republic. 

*794 J- Gii'T'ORD Louis XVI, 563 As the body guard which 
bad been allotted to tlie king by the constitution was parti- 
cularly suspected of incivism, it was disbanded. 1794 Heron 
Infartn. Powers a? IFar 185 None dare absent themselves ; 
for, such an act of incivism would be punished with the loss 
of liberty and property. 1887 M. Arnold in icjth Cent. May 
634, I should not like to be brought before him as Piesident 
of a Coininittee of Safety, on a charge of incivism, 

b. In reference to other states and times. 

1820 Coleridge Lett., Convers., etc._l. gi Judge Abbot. . 
put the question on the ground of incivisin, and not on llic 
religious ground, 1863 Grote Plato I. viii. 303 Socrates is 
to be . . exculpated from the charge of incivism. 1879 M. 
Pattison Milton xii. 153 Alilton will e.xclude Romanists from 
toleration, not on the statesman's ground of incivism, but 
on the theologian's ground of idolatry. 

Incize, Inckling, obs. ff. Incise, Inkling. 
t Inclama'tioxi. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
cldmation-em, n. of action f. incldmdre to cry out 
to, call upon, f. in- (In- -) + cldmdrc to call.] A 
calling upon ; invocation. Also, aery, a loud call. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall ConUmpL, 0 . T. xviii. ii, Steps forth a 
prophet of God, and interrupts that glorious service, with 
a loud inclamation of judgement. Ibid, vii, These idolatrous 
prophets now tend their throats with inclamations. 1613 
Chai’maN Bussy D’Ambois Plays 1873 II. 140 Cassandra’s 
prophecie .. when shee fore-tolde Troyes ruine : which suc- 
ceeding made her vse This sacred Inclamation. 

flncla'mitate, w. Obs.~° [f. ppl. stem of m- 
cidmiidre (Plautus), frequentative of iiicldmdre : 
see prec.] ‘ To call often’ (Cockeiam, 1623 ). 
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INCLAMITATION. 

Ilcuce t Inclamita'tioa, 'an often calling upon’ 
(Phillips, 1658). 

Inolasp, obs. form of Enclasp v. 

a. Bot. tare^ [In- 3 .(] Not closing. 
18^ Paxton Bot, Diet., Inclcitidcnt, not closing. 

t lucla'vate, Obs. rare [f. med.L. z/r- 
<ldvdi-, ppl. ^ stem of ind&vare (f. L. in-, In- 2 + 
to nail, f. c/otzzj nail ) ; see -ate 3 .] traits. 
To nail or bolt in, fix firmly. 

_ J. Smith OA/ Age 8t These [teeth] are rnoie (irmly 
inclavated and infixed into the jawbones by treble or miad- 
nmle roots. ^ 

lnclava‘tion. rare. [n. of action f. prec.] The 
condition of being fiunly fixed in, as of a tooth in 
its socket. 

i8ss Mayne Expos, Lex., Inclaveatio, term for the eon- 
dition of a tooth in its socket ; inclaveatioii. 
iQolave, obs. form of Enclave a. Her, 

Incle, variant of Inkle sb. and v. 

Inelear, variant of Encleae v. Obs. 

[In adv. ii c.] The cheques, 
bills of exchange, etc., collectively, payable by a 
bank, and received through the Clearing-house for 
settlement,’ also ailrtb. as in iii-olearing book 
(short i-n-taook) the entry book of these claims. 
Hence I’n-cleaver, the representative of a bank 
in the Clearing-house who receives the in-clearing ; 
also called In-olerk. 

II. 442 The drafts 

which are dr.wn upon the house, and which have conic in 
from the cleanng . . are called the ‘ clearing in 1872 E. 
ScYD Loud. Lankins 48 The , . Banker . . receives , . 25 batches 
ot Uieques, ah drawn upon his Bank. .he. .must enter them 
to his debit, into his ‘in’ or ‘paid’ clearing book. 1878 
Jevons Monty Mce/i E.ir/ianse (od. 4) 278 Messengers 
.. walking round the desks . . receiving [the parcels] of ‘in 
c earing or as they are called in New York, thj . . Debit Ex- 
change.^ iBazGitiart'sm'st., etc. o/Bankinsted.. Michie) 
II. 3_2S Iheln-Cleaniig Book of each clerk ought to agree 
the portions relating to him of the Sut-Clearing 
Books of the other twenty six Clerks. 1884 Howarth 
‘ i'l-clsrk’ is also at his post . . 
and finds awaiting him several charges, which he enters on, 
as a continuation of the moi niiig work. Ibid, iv. 54 Between 
three and four . . the m-clearers with lightning-like 
r< pidity run the items 111 their in-books and cast them up. 

(inkle’mensi). [ad. L. inclemen- 
iia : see next and -ExNct. Cf. F. ineWuence.] Tlie 
quality or condition of being inclement. 

1 . The opposite of mildness or temperateness of 
climate 1 severity of weather. 

Cosmosr. Glasst Pref. Avi, In 
a'®' ^ niolested with ihe iuclemencye 

Ii(rks {i62i) 70, I cannot longer endure the incleniencie 
and intemperature of the aire in this e.xtreme hot season 
1715 Bradley Font. Did. s.v. Planiins, Stioiig eiS "0 
bear the Inclemency of tlie weather. 1775 Adair Anitr. 
fun' by the inclemency of the 

ot the camp. 1844 H. H. Wilson Lnt. India II. a8i His 
march was delawd by the inclemency of the weather. e 
iransf. Howells Venet. Life vii, (1866) ge Provi- 

b. With^A: A particular instance of this. 

1699 Garth DiSjirwj. g Deep sunk in Down, they.. Avoid 
288 Not fit"?®" ^748 Anson's K^. .txiv 

clhn^e ® inclemencies of a cold 

From all ^ li^S-icidc v. vii. Who rest secure 

Hi inclemencies of stormy life. i86s Lubaock 
Pick. Ftmes xyi. (187S) 606 This gave him clothing agahlt 
^2 weiemencies of the seLon, against 

t \}ant of clemency or kindliness of disposi- 
tion ; pitilessness, ua mercifulness. Obs. 

clemende°'''t6t'^'‘Rrp”®'‘’ . mercilesnesse, in- 

CleS vseri ill =21 After his deal). 

2014 Bp Hall RccoU. 1 reat., hnprese of God ii 667 

4 hE"jus“V'x6e8 f-esTall hi^ 

r o 1 A- Phillips, Inclemency, rigour, .sharo. 

n^s, a being without pitty or compassion. ’ ^ 

en, i.tn-p^.B) + clement- Clement; cf. F. incld- 
564 in Hatz.-Dann.).] Not clement. 

E Uf climate or weather: Not mild or temperate; 
extreme; severe. (Usually applied to cold or 
^ ^'^ely of severe heat or drought.) 

Rah^Ice HMUkd't?’ ‘‘ie'eni=nt Seasons, 

04. When’ th’ * 7 .'’iJ. Bin lips ANAniA'd A/r/V/iVt^ 

ment clime of human life. 1760 Beattie pkrr v\i ®' 

fe 

counmytoXlTchfhtSg^^^^^^ 

— It may or may not be such luciemein 

1"" “f”'" 

tOKtStarNalhiC,,^®®^'® We have been 

Heifce ^ "*7" ^ I'oiigh, iiiclemeut ocean. 

^dv., pitilessly; laclo’- 

wentnesB (Bailey vol, II, 1727), 


1; 


1S6 

1789 Jas. Wunii liayl ,Siyou^do7V 11 . 167 By adhering in* 
clemently to her recent resolution. 

t Incleme'lltal, a. Obs. rare - \ [f. prec. + 

-AL,] =lKaLEMENT I, 

1709 Apoilo II. No. 18. 3yj To be lodg’d safe from 
IncJeinental Air, 

t Incle’lision. Obs. rare. [repr. L. mdina- 
iidn-eni Inclination ; cf. Declension,] Tlic 
action of inclining. 

1731 tr. Female Fowtdlins I. 67 Making, with .some Con- 
fusion, an Inclension of the Head. ibid. I. 68 By a small 
Inclension of her Head. 

t Incle'pe, V- Obs. [f. In- 1 + Clepe v. ; after 
L. invocare, which it is used to Iraiislale.] Iram. 
To invoke, call upon. 

1382 Wyclu’ Kom, X 13 Forsotliecli man who eutre sclial 
inclepe the name of the Lord> schal be saaf. How tlieifoc 
schuUu thei inclepyn byni, into whom thei ban nul bileued V 
a Cor, i. 23 Foi.soth 1 inclepe God witnesse in to my 
soule. c 1400 Prymer in Maskell Mon. Kit. (1846-7) II. io6 
[Ps. XX. g] Lord .. lieere thou us in the dai that we shulcn 
inclepe thee. 

In-clerk : sec In-cleauinu. 

Inclinable (inkbi-nab*!), a. Also 6-8 en-. 
[a. OF. endinaUe {Roman de Rose), in iCth c. in- 
clinable, f. encUner. in 14th c. incliner, ad. L. in- 
dinare : see Incline and -able.] 

1 . Having a (mental) inclination oiTcaniiig in some 
direction; inclined, disposed, '{■a. to something. 
Obs. (Common from early i6tb to late iSlli c.) 
1494 Fabyan Ckron. vii. 324 Whan Lewys harde of these 
tydynges. .he was more inclynable vnto peace. 15*6 Filer. 
Per/. (\y. de W. 1531) 227 b, So meke & eiidynable to the 
mstruemons and mocyoiis of the holy goost. 1361 T. Non row 
Calvins lust. 1. xi. 22 b, The Jewes were forbidden image.s, 
becau.se they were enclinable [ed. 1634 inclinable] to super- 
stition. 1627-77 Feltham liesolyes \i. xix. 200 This King, 


Fii"A"Vr"' " with iis. 1706 tr. Dupin s iscci. tiist. 
u j u ^ t nq opinions of the Calvinists, to which he 

had been incluialile in his younger yeais’. 1779 J. Moorc 
vieiu hoc. Fr.^ if. xciv. 414 Sensibility renders the heart 
averse to scepticism, and inclinable to devotion, 
b. to do something. 

ciSoo Three Kinss Sons 107 [They] founde the kynge en- 
clynable y-nough to entende to thise niatieis. 1546 Gak- 
DiNER Zlet/rir. Art. Joye ^th, God myght haue chaunged 
H. .and not haue made man indineable to fall. 1647 Fulluh 
Good J Ii. m IForse 1 . (1841) 86 A multitude is not so in- 
clinable to save as to destroy. 1704 Land. Gas. No. 4060/5 
buch Peison^s as are enclinable to furnish Pork. 170S Lw, 
Auckland Corr, (1862) III. 283 This country is very low- 
spirited as to continental politics, and very inclinable to 
leave the Continent to go to the devil in its own way. 1826 
Lamb .Sfw Ser. ii. Popular^ Fallacies v, His master was in- 
cliimble to keepliira, but his mistress thought otherwise, 

1 0 . with other constructions, or absol. Obs. 

1383 Golding CdAn/i onDeut. xxxii. 189 It is not for that 
Lod IS indynable, or for that he resembieth vs or for tliat 
hee ;s mooued thereto, a 1600 Hooker (J,), A probable 
opniiou, that divine authority was the same way inclinable. 
1034 tr. Lendery s Curia Pol. no Too inclinable for factions. 
17W J. Logan in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 93 [This] made 
me mchnahle tlrnt he_ should hold his hand. 1737 Col. Fee. 
Pcnnsylv. IV. 219 The Government of Pennsylvania has 
and^Tarmony ° ^ understanding 

2 . Favourably disposed ; willing to accede, assent, 
or submit /n ; propitious, favourable; amenable; in- 
cluied to favour or side with some person or party. 
ci 449 Pl-cock ii.xviii. 262 O God make the Patroun 
[ijvi (C^m ‘^^SSS Haui'situlu Divorce Hen. 

found not the Pope so 
piopice mid inclmable to then desires as they looked for. 
1632 Le Guys tr. Velleins Patera. 25 The Rhodians . . did 
’r®p "if"'® ' ■ enclinable to the Kings part. 1692 Sin 
in'elhi2^^°"^^ 78 They may have our minds ea.sil and 

nithnable. 1709 Hearne Collect. (O. H. S.) 11 . 200 He was 
lecommended by the LL Clarendon . . w<;*> made some in- 
aZJl I nr vN ^''**tings in Beveridge //AL /«n(m 

to ihi French argument that the nabob is inclinable 

I r 1 o RbEMAN 111 Stephens Life <}• Lett. (1895) 

‘ .‘"clmable to any non-Aryan cicatures. 

u. Tlaving an inclination or tendency to some 
physical quality, character, condition, or action. 

Norden Surv. Dial. 211 You see this country inclin- 
able to wood and timber much. i6i6 Sorfl. & Markii 
dbmbl? '««ale . . falleth out to be more in- 

HL wl; ■ *683 Land. Gas. No. 1B67/8 

VI. 2-0 He . . was already inclinable enough to a Fever. 1700 
'^ben he was warm in discourse, ^he 
vas inclinable to stammer. *784 Twamley 125 

A strong loomy soil inclinable to day. 1789 G I&ate 
he^mDuLif'* ?8o« .stature, rather inclinable to 

(1846) VII 134 note. Light airs, mdinahlc to calm 

inclined or sloped, 

1766 Phtl, Tr(vis,\^\, 2 The telescope was inclinable 
moric!.roah“ S?' according to die 

t Incli'nableness. Ohs. [f, prec. -i- -ness.] 

p“p 4 I7MT0 InchnablmieVto 
to thi/r. Jof, A.. Indi„.Ue„„s 


INCLINATION. 

t Inoli'liably, adv. Obs. rate, [f. ns prec. f 
-LY -.] With an inclination or disposition (in 
quot., to some particular opinion or belief). 

<11641 Bi>. Mountaou Acts 4 .1/<i;r. (164^) 142 He i.. not 
resolved where . . but most inclin.ibly, upon the Liking in of 
Jerusaleni by Cn. Poiiipeius. 

t Inclina’bo. Obs. [A Iniinoroiis apjilic.ition 
; of L. indlndbo I shall bow or incline.] A bow. 

I 1640 R. Baii.lil Cantevh. Scfionvii t. 3,2 A number of 
low cringes towards these cleiiiciils. .a luw'indin.ibo bcfoic 
the bread, when they set it downe, 

I t Incli’nary, a. Obs. rare. [f. Incline v. t 
-AUY.J Belonging to inclination or (lisposilion. 

' 1628 Feliuam Jtesohes n. [i.] xswii. 114 Fur i\orlli in 

j many men, \vc arc more beholding to the ilefccts of Natuic, 
j then their owne iuclinary Lone. 

I t I'nclinate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. I., indmat-us 
inclined, pa. pple. of indutdre to Incline.] In- 
clined, sloping, oblique. 

1571 Diggi.s Pantom. in. ii. Qjb, Wiietliei the Pyiaini, 
he direct or indinaie. 

t I'XLClinated, ppl. a. Obs. rare, [f, as jiicc. 

+ -E 1 )'.] =]irtc. 

I 7 S 7 Pultnuy in Phil. Trans. L. 66 The style L, (ilifouti, 
of the length of the stamina, and iiidinattd. 

Inclination (inklinff‘’Jan). Also^en-. [ail. 
Y .Jnclination (Oresme, 14th c.), ad. 'l.. indina- 
tion-em, n. of action from incltndre to Inoi.ine.] 

I. 1. The action, or an act, of inclining or bend- 
ing towards something : spec, a, bending for- 
ward of the body or head in token of reverence or 
couitesy ; a bow. (In quot. i 6 nj, a bending.) 

Prayer 0/ inclination, name for v.iriuiis praycr.s in the 
htuigies of the K.istern Cluireh; e.\p. that between the 
Loid s Prayer and the Communion, also called tlie prayer 
p_f hinnblc access. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 437 b/i Tliere lie ruaketli u t!cp<; 
enclynacion. 1526 Pilgr. Per/, (W. de \V. 1 5 ;i) 237 b, With 
geriufieccyons or kiielynges, indinacyons, prostraej’oiis, 01 
otlier reuct trice. 1613 Pwkciias Pitgriinagc 11614) 300 With 
eight mehnations and fourc praytng.s. 1659 Pi.arson Creed 
A'b to sit, doth not [here] signify any peculiar 

inclination or flexion, any determinate location or position, 
of the body. 1712 Addison Spect, No. 305 Y 14 To furntdi 
them with Bows and Inclinations of a’ll Sires, Measures, 
and Proportions. ciSgo Arab. Kts. (Rtldg.l 413 Having 
made him a courteous inclination of the ht.-id, she proceeded 
on licr route. 1865 Dicki.ns Pint, Fr. i. viii, With a languid 
inclination of the head. 

tb. The sloping or tilting of a vessel in order 
to pour out the liquor from it without stirring uji 
the sediment; decantalioii. (^fty. 

• *® 4 i French L (1651) n Decantation, is the iiour- 

any liquor which hath a sctling, by iiidination. 

(1713) 157/1 Separ.ite the cleat 
Inclmatron. 1758 Ri.id tr. Mau/ucr's 
Uiym. 1 . 306 Pour qlT the liquor by inclination, and wash 
the precipitate wiili fair w.Tter. 

+ =B)jiCLiNATJ0N 5, Deoune vA I. rare. 

st^rl^ 370 Any other 

Empire ' mcltnation of the Kotiian 

3 . Ihe fact or condition of being inclined; de- 
viation from the noimal vertical or hoiizontal 
])Osition or direction ; leaning or slanting position ; 
slope, slant. ^ ‘ 

iSSoPalsgh. 232/1 Inclyntcdoo, incUHement. xsoo Sri ssru 
iLunAn' f here was a pleasauiit Arher, not by an 
.nut of the trees owne inclination made. *664 Pow i.n /.;.i p. 
Philos, in. 167 The Angles of Indiiiation and Elevation ivil 
’/^rirAnoin"'®- HiHunteb u.AA.PAiv-rb A/.:): 

r.J i 124 ^nih inulination inideigoes.soiDcvarictieb 

m certain mountain-trees. 1^99 Kirwan Gcol. £ss. 3 ^5 A con- 
ne.\ton between He inclination of the slip, and the rievatioii 
‘[''=,i‘trata. 1862 S.MiLES Engineers III. 175 
ihe inclination of the gradients being towards the sea. 

D. Ihe amount of slope or deviation from the 
horizontal position. 

inl^^’ii;k,?^^f Perth 494 The drain has an 

Coat-traiU Per/ns A'orl/iti mb. .5. Dur/t. 31 An underEiound 

li inch ro " a less indin.-rtion than 

14 inch to the yard. 1878 Hl'xlly /’/ u'jtVjan iss When a 

dimhiis^hw”'^'^ 

c. Dialling The amount by which the plane of 
an inclining dial (see Incline v. 9 b) deviates from 
the vertical. 

the plat makctli 

The nuaJk^rff i then it tfolh incline. 

BEHs TZ' y„ / ‘"?.‘nation IS thus known. 1727-41 Cham- 
a verticar’rfrH‘^^”“^^^“ of a Plane, in dialing, is the arch of 
circle, perpendicular both to the plane and the 
homon, and intercepted between tliem. 

a. Ihe clip of the magnetic needle : sec Dit 
/ ' I- ailrtb. in indination-chart -compass 

Va -maior, -pede. 

''‘‘1 Needle placed in 

called ihrTn‘’v‘®r"’ Horizon, hath another Motion 

fltnb. 1870 R. M. Ferguson Eleclr, 44 The first in- 

in C.tSa ^8 A- a!proctor 

Dole ’.^4 Jan. 424/2 As we leave either inclination- 

tts vertical position, and 
gradually appioaches the horuontal ..until, along a curve 
P°l«^‘he‘'.^e“X^ecome: 

e. An inclined surface ; an incline, rare. 
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1841 /V«;y/ Cj'c./. XIX, 'jso/j h. v. Railway, If. . any in. 
(Jinaliou occur ho hicep ifuit the ordinary power cannot 
ascend it by a reduction of .speed. Ibid., On inclinations of 
much greater steepness. 

4 . gen. (chiclly in Gcom'.) 'I'lic direction of a 
line, surface, or body, with respect to another line, 
surface, or body whicli has a dilferent direction ; 
the difference of direction of two lines, etc. re- 
garded as ‘ leaning’ or tending towards each other ; 
usually, the amount of such difference measured 
by the angle which they make with each other (or 
would make if produced), called the angle of in- 
clination. In Astron. sometimes spec, the position 
of the plane of a planet’s orbit in relation to that 
of the ecliptic, measured by the angle between 
tliein. 

1570 IticciNCSLCY Euclid yt. def. iii. 31 3 IncHnalion or lean- 
ing of a right line, to a plaiirc superficies, is an acute angle. 
1856 tr, Hobbes' Etenc. Philos. Wl«. 1835 I. 198 .'\.n angle, 
uliicli is made by two planes, is commonly called the in- 
clination of those planes. 1704 Ni.uio.v Optics (].), The 
two rays, being eipially refracted, have the same inclination 
to one another after refraction which they had before ; that 
Is, the inclination of half a degree answeiing to the sun’s 
diameter. 1714 Durham Astro-Theol. iv. iv. (R.), The other 
lying in the broad iialh of the zodiacl: at an inclination of 
Iwcnty.thrccand a half degrees. 1760-72 tr. ?«««<$■ UllocPs 
I'oy. fed. 3) I. 368 cour.se of above 200 leaguM in a direct 
line from K, to W. with some, though insemsible, inclina- 
tion.s to tlie S. 1812-16 J. Smith Patwrama Sc. <S' Art I. 
S38 The inclination of Mercury’s orbit, to the plane of the 
ecliptic, is about 7“, i88o Giiiicic Phys. Gcog. i. 15 The 
alteration of the Seasons depends , . upon the inclination of 
the carth'.s axis in its yearly orbit. 

b. Loosely used for the deviation of a line fiom 
the perpendicular to a given jolane. 

xS^ liiinwhinR il/ore IPor/ds iv. 66 'i'he small inclination 
of Jupiter’s axis to the plane of Its 01 bit, which is only 
•about three degree.s. 1868 Locuycb Guillemin's Heavens 
ted, 3! 31 The Sun’s a.xis of rotation Is but slightly inclined 
.. to the ideal plane in which our Earth moves round the 
Sun. If this inclination were nil [etc.]. 

II. 6 . The action of inclining, bending, or 
directing the mind to something. ? Ohs. 

1509 Hawi.s Past. Pleas, xx.xiv. (Percy Sac.) no Whan 
the com>n wytte hath the thingc electc, It werketh by all 
due inclynacyon For to brynge the mater to the hole effccte. 
*529 Mori: Dyaloge i. xxix. js b/i That he -shuld lede 
iheym by secrete insperacyon and inclynacyon of theyr liartes 
in to all trouth. 1603 Br. Matiukws in Ellis prig. Lett. 
.Scr. I. III. 74 Thus presunting your Grace will yield favour, 
able inclination to this my dutiful and lowly petition. 

0 . The condition of being mentally inclined or 
disposed to something, or an instance of such con- 
dition ; a tendency or bent of the mind, wUl, or 
desires towards a particular object ; disposition, 
Iiropensity, leaning, a. absol. 

01430 Lvdg. Mill. Poems (1840) 91 He holly gaf his 
inclynaciouns, Duryng his lyf, to every vicyoua thyiig. 
1490 Caxton How to Lie 16 ’i'hat he resiste his euyll en. 
clynacyon. a 1540 Barnes IVks. (1573) 323A They are both 
inclinations of nature, implanted of God. 1667 Milton 
P, L. It. 324 Each bis several way Pursues, as inclination 
or sad choice Leads him perplext. 1704-S J. Log.\n in J’a. 
Hist. Soe. Mem. IX. 376 There seems to be growing on the 
inhabitants, in the main, much better inclmalions. 1767 
^unites Lett. iii. ig It was taken from him, much against 
his inclination. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. s\. II. 139 
Clarendon’s inclinations were very different : but he was, 
from temper, interest, and principle, an obsequious courtier. 
1897 Gladstone E. Crisis s Inclination does not suffice to 
justify silence. 

b. Const, to, for after, toward] some- 

thing ; to do something. 

J398 Trcvis.y Barth. Ve P. R. vni. i, (149s) 295 'the more 
Inuynacyon and appetyte it hath to .spyrytuall fourine and 
shappe. 1533 More Lebell. Salem Wks. 982/r From the 
inclinacion toward pyty- *548 Hall Chron., Edw. lV 226 
A certayn naturall inclination to make warre in Frauncc. 
rSS3 Brendb Q . Curtins v. 86b, Alexander ..had in him 
more endinacion of heate then of paciencc. i6gi Haiu. 
currE Virtues 5 Enough to draw off all our Inclinations 
after this World. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 264 F 3^ I have 
an Inclination to print the following Letters. 1845 JM. 
Pattison Ess. (1889I I. 18 The FTank ivarriors. .showed an 
inclination of executing at once the sentence. j8S9 Mrs. 
Carlyle Letp III. t^, I havn’t time nor inclination for 
much letter-writing. 

c. Liking, affection. 

1847 Cowley Mistr., My Diet ui, If you an Inclinalioii 
have for me. 171* Steele Sped. No. 33 F i Daphne, de- 
spairing of any Inclination towards her Person, has depended 
only on her Merit. 1874 Motley Barncvcld \. 11. 112, 
1 love you xvith affection and inclination. 1882 Stevenson 
HmtiArab. Alls. (1884) 195. I conceived that any mcluiation 
bctwcci) a man and ^ woinaii would rather delay, .the btep. 

+ d. General or permanent mental tendency; 
natural disposition ; nature, character. Ohs. 

c 1388 Chaucer Wife's Prol,6i^, 1 folwed aymyn Inclma- 
cion By vertu of my constcllacion. i^o8 Dunbar Poems 
\ii. 34 He of naturall inclinaciounc Dois favour the, 1577 
tr, Bultinger's Decades (1592) 63B He hath giu^en to a 1 
creatures a certaine inclination and nature, which he imtli 
made their owns, 16^ Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl, ii. v. 1 13 Bid him 
Report the feature ofOctauia: her yeares, Her mchtiaooii, 
let him not Icaue out The colour of her liaire. 1713 Dlr- 
HAM Pkys. Thcot. V. i. (1754) 270 There is the same Reason 
for the Variety of Gculij or Inclinations of ^len. 

7, A tendency, disposition, or propensity to some 
physical condition or quality ; formerly , the general 
character or nature (of a thing) ; now only as fig. 
fiom 6 (with const, as in b). 


1S9.3 Shahs. Rich. II, in. ii. 195 Men iudge by the com- \ 
plexion uf the bkie The state and inclination of the day. 
1616 [see Inlmnld 4]. 1653 Holcroit Protopius, Gath, j 

IVars 1. 22 'I'he whole inchnalioii of the War depending 
on him. 1704 Addison Iiaty{J.'\, ’Phough most of the thick 
woods are grubbed up since the promontory has been culti- 
vated, there are still many spots of it which shew the natural 
inclination of the soil leans that way. 1899 IVarehouscman 
ij- Draper June 789 When he held yam (or cloth) in such 
a manner that it could not shrink, and then immersed it in 
caustic soda, subsequently washing the caustic soda out 
again, the yarn no longer had any inclination to shrink. 

8 . transf. a. An action or practice to which one 
is inclined. (Chiefly leferring to an infinitive clause.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) ob. Her natuiall in- 
clynacyon is to be abrode in the open ayie. 1734 tr. Rollin' s 
Anc. Hist. (1827) I. II. vii. 219 Traffic was the predominant 
inclination. 1760-72 tr. Juan <5- Ultoa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 34S 
'i'he usual inclination of the wind in these seas, .is to follow 
the sun from E._ to S., S.S.W. and N. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 104 Thieving is a very prevalent inclination among 
them. 1883 F. Temple Relat. Relig. S,- Sc. iii. 77 We do 
what it is our custom, our inclination, our chaiacter to do. 

f b. A joerson for whom one has a liking ; a 
favourite. (Also in//, in same sense.) Ohs. 

i6gx Te.mple Mem. 1672-9, iii, This was the Character of 
Monsieur Hoept, who was a great Inclination of mine. 1712 
Arbuthnot Jo/m Bull in. ii, Of the three brothers . . Jack 
had, of late, been her inclination. 

III. 9 , Gr. and Lat. Gram. The throwing of 
the accent of an enclitic upon the last syllable of 
the word to which it is attached : see Incline v. 5. 

1842 Jelu Gr. Cram. (1851) I. 61 The inclination of the 
accent is naturally subject to the general laws of accentua- 
tion. 

Inclina'tional, a. rare. [f. prec. + -AL.] 

a. Relating to slope or inclination to the horizon. 

b. Of or pertaining to mental inclination or dis- 
position. 

1821 W. Taylor in Monihly Mag. LII. 395 As he per- 
sisted in writing for the stage, it was deemed wiser to 
patronbe his inelinational than his professional exertions. 
1879 Thomson & 'J'ait Nat. Phil. 1 . 1. 397 There are two 
freedoms, one azimuthal, the other inelinational ; the first 
neutral, tlie other unstable, when fly-wheel not rotating. 

II Inclinatorium (inkbinatooTi^m). [mod. 

L. (cf. med.L. inclmatoriuni a couch) ; see next.] 
The inclination-compass or dipping-needle. 

1849 Miss Ott 6, etc. tr. Humboldt's Cosmos I. 172 note, 
Haidly twenty years after Robert Norman had invented 
the inclinatorium, 

Incliuatory (inkbimatori), a. ? Ohs. [f. L. 
inclinat- (ppl. stem of incltndre to Incline) + -oky, 
as if ad. L. ’^inclindtorius.'] Relating to or char- 
acterized by inclination or ‘ dip ’ (see Inclination 
3d). Inclinatory K«tft//<s= D ipping-needle. 

16x3 M. Ridley Bodies Pref. 2 To have the In- 

clinatory-needleirulyplaced in his ring. 1623 N. Carpenter 
Ccog. Del. 1. iii. (1635) 46 The Magneticajl Inclinatory 
needle in euery eleuation of the Pole is . . disposed to the 
Axell of the Earth, a 1691 Ida'ius. UnsHCceed. Exper, Wks, 
1772 I. 343 In some men’s hands it will not at _alj succeed, 
some hidden property in him that uses the [divining] wand 
being able, as they say, to overpower and hinder its inclina- 
tory virtue. 1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 366 He got an in- 
clinatory needle constructed at Basle. 1842 United .Serv. 
Mag, I. 292 The attractive and_ repulsive power of the 
magnet, and its directive and inclinatory faculties. 

Hence Incli natorily adv. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11, ii. 60 Whether they 
be refrigerated inclinatorily or somewhat Aiquinoxially, 
that is toward the Easterne or Westerne points. . If an iron 
or Steele., be held perpendicularly or inclinatorily unto the 
needle, the lower end thereof will attract the ciispis or 
southerne point. 

Xucline (inkbrn), v. Forms; a, 4-6 enclyne, 
4-8 encline ; P. 5-6 inclyne, (6 incleine), 6 ~ 
incline. [Ultimately from L. inclmare to bend 
inwards or towards, f. in- (In- -) -f cllnarc to bend. 
The lilE. form, a. OF. encliner, was encline, usual 
before 1500, and still found after 1600; incline, 
after later F. incliner (Oresme, i4lh c.), is rare 
before i6th c., the early examples beiug chiefly Sc, 
or northern.] To bend in the direction of some 
object or point expressed or implied : hence gener- 
ally construed with to, toward, and the like. 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To bend or bow (the head, the body, oneself) 
towards a person or thing, and hence forward or 
downward. 

a. C130S 1 1000 Virgins 159 in A. E. P. (1862) 70 pc 
bodic aros vp alone And cnclyncde liirc to he he5c wcued. 
(11400 Maundev. (Roxb.) x.xv. 115 Ilk man cnclynez: his 
heued toward h® erthe. 1483 Caxton Cato Aiv, Thou 
oughtest to ejiclync and bowe thy kne. 1631 Weevek 
Anc. Fun. Mon. 147 Kneeling close to the Sepulchre, cii- 
clining his head vpon the same. 

p, C1450 Alexander 1603 (Dubl. MS.) pan all lewcs 
, , Inclines kuim [Ashm. J\IS. Enclynes ka>u] to )>is con- 
querour & bym on knees gretes. 1567 Gude ij. Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) J4 Than he his held culd inclyne. 1590 Spenser 
E\ Q. It. ii. 3 Oft himscife inclyning on his knee Dowiic 
to that well. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 615 The timely dew 
of sleep, Now falling with soft slumbrous weight, inclines 
Our eye-lids, xfiyi — Samson 1636 With head a while 
inclined, And eyes fast fixed he stood. _ 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 482 Socrates inclined his head to the 
speaker and listened. 

b. To bend or turn ones ear(s towards a speaker, 
to give ear, listen favourably, attend (to). 


1447 Bokenham Seyntys iRoxb.) 6 That holy virgyiic 
Wydi losynful piaycrs lyst hyi ere enclyue. 1533 Covlk- 
nxLr.Ps. xvi[i.]. 6 Eudyiie thine eares to me, and heikcii \ iitu 
iny Morde.s. — fcr. vii. 24 They were not obecJieiit, they 
inclyiied not their eaies theie vnto. 1548-9 (Mar.) B/e. Com. 
Prayer, Coutmun., We bescclie thee mercifully to inclyne 
thyne eaies to its. 1708 Pope Ode St. Cecilia 127 When 
the full oigaii joins the tuneful quire Th’ immoital i5ow’r.s 
incline their ear. i860 ^Iotli.y Nctherl. (1868) II. xii. 122 
It was unwise that he should incline his ear. .to those who 
counselled severe measuies. 

f 2 .y?^. To cause to bow, obey, or be subject to 
a person or thing ; to bring down, subject. Ohs. 

c 1450 tr. De Lmitatione in. li.x. 137 Redy. .to be inckcly 
eiiclyned & bowed to euery creature of man [kyiide]. 1430 
Q. hlARGARET hr Pour C. Eng. Lett. 8 Inclynyug you to 
his honest desire at this tyine. 1483 C.ixton Cold. Leg-. 
29 b/i He enclyneth the hj e thynges douu. 

3 . To bend (the mind, heart, will, etc.) towauls 
some course or action ; to give a mental leaning or 
tendency to (a person) ; to dispose. Const, to 
something, or to do something. (See also In- 
clined 3,) 

а. 1 1430 Pol., Rd.Sf L. Poems (1866) 166 ] 7 ou..To him 
kin herte wolt hooli enclyne. 1309 Fisher Pun, Serm. 
C'tcis Rkhmond Wks. (1876) 299 Here vnto his ryglu- 
wysiies also sholde enclyne hym. 1552 Bh. Com. Prayer, 
Commu?!., Encline our heartes to kepe thys lawe. 1642 
Rogers Naantan 441 Not whether the heart werutd of 
itselfe encline, but whether God enclines it. 

p. 1483 Caxton Cato Biij b, Oftentymes they inclyne or 
hoM en them to suche playes. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
^531) ^9 b, Goostly pite, mclyneth hym to the same by iii- 
spiracyon. 1591 Southwell in Imp. Consid. See. Priests 
(1675) 80 So far hath he inclined fury to clemency. 1633 
Mii.roN Hirelings Wks. (1847) 424/2 Such advice as God 
shall incline him .. to piopound. 1736 Bunitu Vind. Nat. 
Sec. Wks. I. 9 You were inclined to the party which you 
adopted rather by the feelings of your good nature. 1771 
Wesley Semt. I. iii. § 8 To hear them speak .. might in- 
cline one to think they were not far from the kingdom of 
God. X839 Tiiiruvall Greece xlvii. VI. 105 The language 
of ALschines inclines us to believe, that they did not adopt 
the motion of Demosthenes. 

4 . To cause lo lean from the vertical or horizontal 
(or other given) position or direction ; to bend, 
direct, or turn downwards ; to slope, tilt. 

1590 Spenser F. O. n. xii. 54 An embracing vine, Wlio-e 
bounches banging trowne..did tliem selves into their hands 
incline. 1694 S.almon Bate's Dispens, (17 jj) 242/1 'I'hen 
inclining the Glass, decant the Tinctuie. 1732 Pope Rp. 
Cobham 150 Just as the 'I'wig is bent, the Tree’s inclin’d. 
1769 funius Lett.xviii. (1S04) I, 113 It is not the Printer’s 
fault, if the greater weight Jnclines the balance. 1839 G. 
Bird A'iit, Phil. 221 So inclining them that they may lean 
against each other, i860 Tyndall Clac. 223 Bradley . . 
found that, owing to the velocity with which the earth flies 
through space, the lays of the stars are slightly intlined. 

b. To bend the course of (something) in the 
direction of, towards, or to (some person or thing). 

^ 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock 111. 66 Now to the Baioii fate 
inclines the field. 1723 — Odyss. i. 338 To this his steps 
the thoughtful prince inclin’d. 

t c. To direct (something immaterial) towards 
a particular object ; to apply, bestow. Ohs. 

1535 CovLRDALii Kara ix. g Oui e God . . hath eiidyncd 
iiicicy vnto vs. 1396 J. Norden Progr. Pieiie (2847) 170 
Such.. will have regard unto the same, and incline help 
theieunto. ai6z6 Bacon Max, S/ Uses Com. Law iii. 
(1636) 22 The issue., shall encline and apply all the proofes 
as tending to that conclusion. 

б. Cr. and Lat. Gram, To cause (a dependent 
word) to lean its accent upon the preceding word : 
see Enclitic a, 

1731 Harris Hermes i. v. {1806) 84 [Certain pronouns] 
not only took their place behind the 'Veib, but even gave it 
their accent, and (as it were) inclined themselves upon it. 
And hence they acquiied the name of ’EvKAfiKai, that is, 
Leaning lor Inclining Pronouns. 1764 Prtmai’t Accent. 
Rediv. 249 After giving some instances where they [uoids] 
are inclined, 

II. Intransitive. 

6. To bend the head or body forward or down- 
ward ; to bend, stoop, how : esp. in token of respect 
or courtesy, ? Ohs. 

a, 13.. E, E, A Hit. P. A. 236 Enclynandc lowe in 
wommon lore, 13. . Caw. ,5- Gr, Kni. 340 To jje kjog he 
can enclyne. c 1386 Chaucer Monk's Prol. 14 If tliat 
any neighebore of niyne Wol nal in chirchc to my viyf en 
dyne, c 1300 Alelusine xx.xiii. 233 Whan she cam byfore 
her vucle she enclyned & honourably made to bym her 
obeyssauncc. 

/ 5 . 01400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 41 1 -Ic ioclynes herto 
rtuercnlly. 4'i47o Henry JRa/Atccxi. 51 Wallace inclynd, 
and thankit this wys lord. 1347 Boorde Inirod. Knocul. 
xxiv. (1870) 185 Whan they do heare masse, & se the sacra- 
ment, they do inclyne. c i6s8_ Milton Sonn. Deceased 
!Vi/e, As Lo embrace me she inclined, I waked, she fled, and 
day biought back my night. 1667 — P. L. xi. 259 Adam 
bowd low, hee [Michael] Kingly from his State Inclin’d not. 
ciSao S. Rogers Italy, Ginevra 27 She sits, inclining for- 
ward as to speak. 

+ b. With indirect obj. [Cf. OF. encliner to 
bow to, salute.] Ohs. 

137s Barbour Bruce iv. 509 (Edin. MS.) Than went that 
till the king in by, And hym inclynyt cuitasly. £1400 
Desir. Troy 2305 He enclynct the Kyiig & closit his 
inowthe, 

l.jfig. To ‘bow’, submit, yield to', to ‘bow 
down’, condescend ; to accede (to). 

a, (11440 York Myst, x. 243 To goddis cummaundement 
I .sail enclyne. 1513 More Rich. HI Wks. 65/2 He could 
not fyiide ui his heaite..to enclyne lo theyr desyre. 
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c 1470 HtjJKY WtiUacn .V. iDoi Baith hyLlit aiiO waill 
obeyed all till his will . . The bybdioprykis hieljuvl till his 
croune. 1500-20 Dundaii Poems x. 25 All clergy do to him 
im-'lyne, And bow vnto that barne betiyng. x6ji Uiblc Ps. 
xl. I, I waited patiently for the Lord, and he ineliaed vnto 
me. 1866 SUindard 24. Nov. 4/6 A favorite . . is gcneially 
of that pliant tetiiperanienl which never gives offenee 
becaubc it ever iiidines before it. 

8 . To Uirn in mind, feeling, or action, in a given 
direction ; to apply oneseli 'Jlo) ; to favovtr, take 
sides, or show practical sympathy, with a person, 
party, or cause. (Now mostly tvitli mixture of 
sense 9O 

a. a 1300 C/ij-sor M. 23516 )>ou giue vs lauerd ! . . Wilhand 
and werck, hert and will .. To l>e wit heit endine. C1375 
Ob. Leg. Saints, Blasins 181 Til endyne fals godis till. 
1S35 CovLiiuALii V. 36 All they yt enclyned vnto hint 
ivcre .scatied aprode, 1548 Hall Chron., lien. VJII 150 
To judge to whiche parte he .should moste endine, and geve 
ct edeiiee. 

S. isqo-20 Dl'numi Ixxxiv. 17 Se Jc hir full sud- 

danclic indeine To tak a crippill, or a creatouv Deformh. 
1530 Palsgk. 590/2, I indyiie .. lapph’e luy inynde to tlo 
a thyng. a 1580 Farrani's AtUhein, ‘ Lord, Jon thy tender 
mercies' sake'. Give us, grace .. to dedhic from sin and 
incline to virtue. 1626 C. PoriEK tr. Sar^i's Hist. Quarrels 
Pole Patti y, 107 Only the Great Chancellor and the Mai- 
sliall Plainer inclined for the Pope. 1665 IManley Grolins' 
Low C. IParrcs 33g_The vety Common People., would 
not., hearken or incline to any Thoughts of Peace. 1770 
yieiUus Lett, .vsxvi. 175 Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they .shall incline. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Irish 
Cathol. /f Brit. Lib. gg For England to incline one way is 
a sufficient reason foi Ireland to incline another. 

_ 9. To have a mental leaning, bias, or favourable 
inclination towards something; to be disposed or 
inclined (see Inclined 3). Const, to (toward, for) 
something, to do something. 

ei34o [see Inclining//!, a. 2]. 1375 Bahhqur Brute iv. 
732 (Editi. MS.p The conslellatioun That kyndlik inaners 
gifs_ thaim till, For to inclyne to gud or ill, C1450 tr. Dc 
Imitatione iii, lix, 138 Nature enclineb to creatures, to hir 
ovne flesshe. iS48_Hall Chron., lien. VIII ng Whiche 
caused hym to endine to marlage. _i6it Bible Jtidg. ix. 3 
Their hearts inclined to follow Abinielech : for they said, 
He is our brother, Wallis Pref. in J. Greenwood 

tlrain. (1711) 6, 1 rather endine to the contrary 
Optnion. 1722 He Foe Plague (1754) 13, I endin'd to stay 
and take my Lot in that Station in which God had plac'd 
me. Goldsh. Hist. Eng. IV. 93 It was not, . . witlrout 
private reasons that Marlborough inclined for war. 1839 
G. Bihd Nat. Phil, ago The second theory, .toward which 
philosophers of the ^present day_ generally incline. 1847 
Grqte Greece ii. .xlvii. IV. r68, I indine to believe [etc.J. 

b. elliptically. To be inclined or disposed (to 
go, do, liave, etc.' ; to desire. 

t746_ELi2A Hevwood Fern. Sped. (1748) IV. 235 What 
they incline, they have not the power to inforce. 1777 
Watson Philip II [1793) IH. xx. 72 To carry them to 
whatever place they should incline. 1795 MacKnicjut 
Apost. Epist, I. 267 The unregenerated do not the good 
they incline, but the evil which they do not indine. 1834 
Casii'ucll in Brown's Lett. Sancti/. vi. 320, 1 had not that 
assmance of my state which I inclined. 

10. To have or take a direction or position whicli 
leans in a given direction from the vertical or hori- 
zontal ; to slope, slant, hend downwards. Const. 
to, towards^ 

15W Graiton Chron, II. 131 The Beame should slande 
upright . , enchnyng to neyther partie, 1673 Ray fourn. 
Low C., Pisa 262 The Campanile or Steeple., so very 
much enclraing or seeming to endine or lean to one side, 
that one would thinkit could not loiigstandupright. 1756-7 
tr-KeyslersPrav, (1760I II. 64 The head inclines on one 
t’ o ■ Tu ^ Ronalds & Richardson C/tem. Technol, (ed. 2) 
I.Si The sole of the furnace is raised in the centre and in- 
clines towards the sides. 1867 W. W, Smyth Coal ^ Coal- 
mining 23 riiey are found to incline , . more or less regularly 
from the moderate angles of 6 or 8 ° to as much as 23 or 30°. 

b. Dianmg. Said of a dial, the plane of which 
leans forwards from the wall against which it is 
placed : opposed to recline. 

*593 Falc pialling 4 If the angle which the plat maketh 
WUb the horizon be accute or sharp, then it doth incline. 
2703 MqxqN Mech. E.xerc. 321 It is not upright, but Inclines 
or Reclines. 

11. geit. To have or take a course or position 
turning away in the direction of some point, region, 
etc. hence, generally, to have an oblique i^osition 
or direction, so as to make angles with, something 


* 5 S 3 Eden i't'eat Newe Ind, (Arh.) 39 Melcha is situat 
n ore toward the West, and Calicut more enclhiinge toward 
the south. 1613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 4x0 A corns 
directly East, or inchmng to the South. 1823 H. J. Brook 
Introd. Crystallogr. 163 The unequal angles at whicli th 
primary planes incline to each other at the edges, i8q 
Guest Eng. Rhythms I. 5 If they incline from each othe’ 
they will bulge inwards, if towards each other, they wi 
bulge outwards. ' a ^ 

b. Mil. To move in a direction at angles wit 
tile front of the formation, so as to gain ground I 
the flank while advancing. 

^ 19 At the ord( 

V whole will look to the hand to which the 

everv bodv'^vn Infantry (1854) 47 The march c 
• J* I* except in the case of inclining^ ih made on lin€ 
T J Stocqo eler Mint. Encyci 

horn. ’ gtound to the flank, as well as to th 

12, fig. a. To turn or go aside in a given diret 


tion ; to have a tendency, tend 'Jo ; in quol. 1615, 
to have relation, refer \td). 

*509 Hauls Past, Picas, xxxiii. f Petty Boc.l 163 My 
name is F'alshcd, 1 shall cause cnclyiic My iieyghbours 
good.s for to make them iiiyno. 1568 Grai ion Chron, II. 
102 We . . intend so to proceede in this, luaitcr neither cn- 
clynyng on the right hande, neyther yet on the left. 1611 
IJiuLL Prov. ii. 18 Her house inclinelh vnto death, and her 
patlies into the dead, 1615 Chai'M.an Odyst. i, 45 Inducing 
malter ihat inclined To wise Ulysses. 1788 GtiiiiON IHlI. 
y F. Iii. (18691 111.272 Victory inclined to the side of tlic 
allies. 1884 Lu._ Coleridoc in Law Rep. 12 (J. Bencli 
Div. 322 The weight of authoiUy inclines upon the w hole in 
favour of the ohjeclion. 

b. To tcml towards some qiialit}' or condi- 
tion ; to have some attribute in an incipient tlcgrec. 
Const, to with noun or adj., or itif. 

1589 CoGAN Haven Health ccxviit. (i 0 j 61 252 liecre ot 
ale being made of wheale malt encliueih luorc to heat, fur 
wheate is hot. 1599 II. Bunns Dyeis drie Pinner P iij h, 
Tobacco ..of a tawny colour, somwlial inclining to red. 
1699 Dami'ier J Tty. 11 . i. 32 The ttcalhcris more niixl and 
uncert.ain (iho inc!!ning_ to the wei estreiiie). 2749 Firi.Di.sc; 
Tom yoncsiv. ii, Sophia .. was a middle-sized woman, but 
lather inclining to tall. 1797 Blwicic Brit. Birds (18471 1 - 
28 Tlie top of the head . . dark brown, inclining to blacl;. 
183s Marrv.at ytac. P'ailhf. vi. He was stout and wcll- 
buik, inclining to corpulence. 

t c. To fall off, decay, wane : ^Dkcunl V. 10. 

1612 [s_ee Inclining vhl. sb. i b, ppl. a. 1]. 

Incline (inkbi-n, i-n|klain), sb. [f. the vlt.] 

Tl. Mental tendency, disposition; — Inclina- 
tion 6 . Obs. 


looo W. 


... wMsuN jJi’caconwiL uoo^ij 140 AU alike iicaic 
to God liy cfcation, by icdcmptioiii by natures incline in 
euery one. Ibui. 103 Thb so gracious .. incline of her 
Rfaiestie and honorable Counsei{ to nutigaic oiu geneiall 
, .affliction. Ibid^ 273 A..b\veetc incline to uicicy. 

2. An inclined plane or surface; a slope, declivity 
(esp. on a road or railway). 

1846 Penny Cyel. .Siippl. H. 663 'j To fcsn- that tlic train 
would be unable f.oa‘>cend an incline of i6 feet jicr mile. 
1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 112 We lode. .under an aieli- 
w:iy and up a steep incline. 1887 Lowell Denwer. cIl. iC 
A railivai' tiaiii running down an incline. 

b. Mining. More fully incline-shaft : A shaft 
or opening into a mine having considerable incli- 
nation or slope; distinguished from a [vertical) 
shajt and from a level. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 85 The incliim- 
shaft IS down §00 feet. . . The 600 and 700 foot levels ai e con- 
by a winze, which is 175 feet i,oulh of the incline. 
1898 Daiiy Nc-evs 12 July 2/7 In changing over to the new 
ceiiUal incline shaft from the old .shaft. 

Xnclincd (inklovud), fpl, a. Also 4 -6 eu-. 
[f. Incline -F -ED k] 

1 . Haying a direction leaning or falling away from 
the vertical or horizontal ; sloping, slanting. 

iMlined plane, ii inaterial plane surface itieliiied at mi 
ncute angle to theljorj/yn, constituting one of the mechanical 
poiverSi 

1 S 4 * R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., From the 
nether paite it [the heart] is enclyned a fytell towarde tlic 
telt sjrde, to gyue place to the lyuer. X710 T Ciauk!- 
Rohaiilt s Nat. Phil. (1729) 1 . 87 The Force and the Weight 
W'lll then support one another upon an inclined Plain. 1812- 

3*6 The melined 

plane is any flat surface which foiins an angle less than a 
nght angle, with_ the plane of the liorizoii. 1821 Craig 
Beet. Drawing vn. 401 Turning the plate slowly round, .in 
a somewhat inclined direction. 1833 Lvell Princ. Ceol. 
AT.' Hwhned and horizontal layers of sand. 1878 

Marg. Stokes Early Chr. Archit. Irel. 3 The ancient 
features of the horizontal Imtel and inclined sides are pre- 
served in the doorways. * 

b. gen. Having a direction making an angle 
with something else (const, to; cf. lNCLiN.moN4). 

Bakcwell Introd.Gcol. (1815) 58 The sides of moun- 
rnnib which are most inclnmd to the horizon. i84oLakdnek 
MN -V'd, triangle will be inclined to 

to Us pai ailef A? ‘^ey are inclined 

2. 1 laving a physical tendency (to something, or 

rib something) : = Disposed 5. 

Chaucer//. Famew. 241 Every Ryver to the see 

the Sun HieWmdsare naturally enclined to follow 

3 . Heaving a mental bent, tendency, or propensity 
towards a particular object ; favourably disposed : 
in the mood or mmd for something ; = Disposed 4. 
a. Following its sb. ; Const, to or for something, 
to do something; also with adverb or adverbial 
p irase, as dishonestly inclined, that way inclined. 

*79 Fnclined to vertue or to vice. 
* 4*3 Pdgr. Sowle (Caxtoii 14S3) iv. xxx. 78 He is enclvned 
to counceylle. 1^8 Hall V/imz., hH J^'he 

nicrcy, sent theim appardlf 1596 
Dkavton Eig. ly. 173 Being besides industriously inclinde 

i.nu[: wa>, lOSi iiOBBES Lcveat/i, l. viii. 3S A mans sninr 
Godhnesse. 1703 De Foe in^igifA Rep IHst’ 
comnaSon"' find inclined to have 

Gentlemen that are inclined forliarriage.^7873 Black Pr 

.“cS.d'fr.Sr "*'• • do.® mth 

*S6i 1 . Norton Calvin’s Inst. 1. 21 His fatherly bountic 


and eni.luird uill t(i do giKitl. 1619 ^'l ,1 1 ‘.siiMi in 

t'ng. (A ; w. I C.iiiidi.n .01 ftidui-emcm-, hfiuiit'i .timu; 
iiiougli to suay iiiLlillcd iiiimles. 1710 hruLtl latter 
No. 207 V i well indilitd jniing M.ui, 

1 4 . lI.Tving a particular disiiosition, char.actcr, or 
imturc. Obi. rare, (Cf. Lvclina'Uo.v 6 d.) 

1583 Siuniit.s rf/i/i, u.(i88.iW,, He th.il, i. bmn-- 

\iKlei C.iULcr, -.liall lie i.i.dibcd and .ingiic, tiii .luse ihc Lr.iP 
fl-h is .so iiic lined. 1616 Si m i. & M mu.u. r onnif) lann- 
.'8 He sli.dl know hiiweufiie innuftli in the jc.ur will )„ 
ciielincd, liy oh.seruing the iiulin.uiun of the day of tlic 
N.itiuitie, .iiid of the Fcstiu.ill d.i>ei futhiuin,;. 

Inclines (inkbim.wj. [C. as jirrc. t -1,11'.) 
One who or that which incliuo.s; .'in iialiiiing di.il, 
1609 \V. .Sn.All.t: TAfi cfold r. ku,,) I ) i\ h, .Viiolliei 
kind of .Apostasie, wliiili i .ill p.uti.dl, .1 fr.ulull nu liii-i 
to this iiiei otiei.ible i nmlitinii. 16^ 1 t vtini 1 % I'uis. .Miith. 
71H Iftlie f’l.iiii ii.iss IieiULrii the Ifmi/nn .tnd the I'ole, the 
Noitli Pole ; .111(1 on the I in liiici .niipn .ttc in tliein, tlm Smiili 
Pole miR.t be elcv.tlcd, 1703 Mnxns J/n/;. I ic>.. ,jt It 
unu Pl.ine he .111 I'.ust Im.liner, nr .i We .1 Ki , tniri. 

Inclining' inklai-nuj , .\!so 4-6 on-, 

[f. as prcc. + -iNi; k] Tlic .Tction of iJic verb In- 
cline; inclinatiun. 

1 . A beiuling ftjrwartl or downward ; a Ijowiug g! 
the Iicad or body in saltualion or woiship ; a .slope, 
declivity. 

(•1400 .MaLMiH. (tdyil \\ii. ,'4 pel gnn ,. lirfnic the 

Empeuiiir, with uuteii s]i, ..he ,,f „i,y unnid, s.Tf onlv i n- 
elynyiigc to him. biisSo in Punhirs I'acn;-. (b, T. .S.) 
;;.’2 Hevin, eid, and litll in.iki . in'.lyii) ng. 1596 I>.\i i-.yui i 
ti. Leslie's Hist. Suit. I. J) .V plane field, h.ium,; na in* 
Llyneng or boning. 

tb. /i‘g. iV lalling off, tk'clinc. Oh, 

j6i2 ' 1 '. i.vYLOli Comm. f’itU': i. 6 161 ,) in_, In the tin lin- 
ing of Salomons prosiicrilie, the lii .t c.\i.i ^'•til>M the l.nid 
looke against him tb.1l he limed many onii.indi'.h 
women. 

2. Tendc‘ncy,j)ropcnsity,bcnt(phy.sicaloi mcnl.tlL 

' *384,Cu,%uei.u //■. Fame n, 2 ;f> Vnto wliiLheiibu.v entny 
lliiiige ifiorgh In's kynilely enelynynge Mnveth for tot.niu'' 
to. 1500-20 IJt SHAH /'div/o .\l\i. 52 To hive cik ii.tinr g.'iil 
tluune mdyimyng. 1577. lb <ioiioi. Heresta.h’s if.-M. 11. 
USBOl 80 b, I'lifie Is ii'ijiiiied a nunc endining to the one 
pane. 1748 liiLHARiLSON Clarissa tiSni III. hi. ,, Pll 
tell thee my ineliiiings us I proiecil. 1895 /httly'.Vrtr. 
20 June 6 'i He hud rnuny tustcs aiidm-iny inclining (out nde 
the.. world of polities. 

b. Party, following (cf. Inclim; v. ('h. tii 
arch. 

1604 SiivKs. ().'’/(. i. ii. Hold yoni li.ind*' Both you ■/ 
'uy u’Llmmg and the rest. 1752 .Miufiiv t/niyb./m: (fml. 
No. 10 I* 7 .Mr, FI.Lstie is a unniilv.tl Sluftr dniri.m Philo- 
sopher | like .all the GeiUleinen of th.tl inelining, he li.ts .1 
polite tustc for tlie imitative Ails. 1893 McCAitnivZh't- 
tator l. n 'Pile (lower that had Lome to he the badge of 
those of Ills inelunng. 

Inclining,///, a. Also G eu-. [). as pici . 
+ -INC Cf. Exclin.vnt.] That incUnc.s, in 
various senses. 


zontal (or other given) direction or {uisition ; 
bending downward or forward ; .slrqu'ng, slanting. 

Inclining- dial : see Inilinl lyb. 

1612 Dkavton I'oly-olb, ix. Notes 149 .^ucii eomiiooed 
quiet, asiiielmingzVge uffecls. a 168* .Siu T, Bitnuxi; Let. fa 
I mend i\\Hydmot. (1736) 59 A huge Pot was found, wlih b 
lay in an mclining Postiiic. 1703 .Mo.min MeHi. E.ien.in 
■* ‘tiucb, xvlucli lean luxvai'ils j ou. 177* AffH% /wv» 
76 i lub mounlam ib hituutml in a gmitlv indinin^; philn. i8»s 
J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 51S The i)Czt<lnliim..uiili. 
draws the detent, .from theioolli, which now pu-.hfs off the 
detent, by acting on the inclining face of it, i88t A'. <V Q. 
22 Jan,, 1 assing through a romantic gorge, wlicic tlic iiiLlin- 
ing ndges met. 

2. Flaving a tendency, leaning, or disposition to 
some particular thing; inclined, disjioscd; f dis- 
posed to comply with or favour a particular person, 
party, or cause (phs.). 

«* 34 o Hami’OLi: /WAr x.\iv. i Whils he has any uITcl- 
cioun cnclynand til any creature. 1604SHAKS. Oth. 11. iii. 
340 For t IS most easy I'he inclining Desdeiiiona to subdue 
In any honest suit. 1649 G. Danii.l Trinamh., Hen. 1 1 
clxxxvHi, I hesc buggestioiis Made the cnclineiiig Common-., 
•Mj his fremds. *6^82 Mrs. Bern City Heiress 17 'SVhat 
Will what Art Can save a poor inclining: heart? 1771 
Goldsm. /^/ li/. Ill, 373 They supposed that he was 
more mcUning to popery. .x m 

b. Of things : Tending, approximating. 

at *774 Golds, M. .Surv. E.ip. Philos. (1776) I'l. 367 The 
more indimng to violet would be the colour of the body 
which they composed. ' 


.^^cli^Ometer (inklinp'mz'tsi). firreg. f. I.. 
inclindrefr-'ivssxvi-. cf. DeclinoMeteb.] 

1. An instrument for measuring the vertical in- 
tensity of the earth’s magnetic force, as shown liy 
the inclination or dip of the magnetic needle. 

_ 1842 Proc, Air^r. Phil. Soc. II. 237 A new tiiduclioii 
*1? .'T°meter by Professor I.loyd of Dublin. 1851-9 .1/it«. 
tset. Eiw, 9_i It consists of a dipping-uecillc and graduated 
circle differing little from the accustomed form of an Incli- 
nometer. 


o 


or slope of anything. 

1898 Tit-Bits^ t6 July 313/3 A patent inclinometer, 
designed to register tbe exact roll or list to portorstafboard 
I'essel at sea or in harbour. 

Incli^ (inkli-p), V, arch. [f. In- J -t- Clip zt.i] 
trans. To clasp, enclose, embrace. 

1608 Shkks. Ant. ^ Cl. jz. yii. 74 What ere the Ocean 
pales, or skie inclippes. Is ihuic, if thou wilt ha't. 1855 
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INCLTJSIOIJ. 


Sivnt.rTov Viroii I. 277 The tiny frames of his twn sons 
liiatli snake, ini’lipping them, infolds. 

Incloise, -eloiss, ohs. var. of Inclose, 

Ineloister, -eloyster, var. of KNcr.oisTicR t>. 

t In-Clos, Ohs. =IiNCLO.SR, enclosed. 

c 133® ll/tnv.vt; C hj'ofu iRoU'i) 5107 j^yse flietons 

l):it \'veiein-clos& bysegecl « i()hei fos. c 1475 [see Knclosu], 

Inclose (inkl JuT,), V. Also 6 incloise, -eloiss. 
Variant form of Enclo.se, being the legal and 
statutory form, in reference to the inclosing of 
common and waste lands; formerly a frequent and 
still an occasional variant in other senses: sec En- 
close, a. in general sense. 

1400, etc. [see Enciose 7'. i]. 1503 DuNnAtt Thistle ,5. 

Rose 156 A coistly crnim .. This ciimly tiuene did on hir 
held inciniss. 1596 DAi.RYMrr.r, tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. \i. 
^4o The Reliques of Malcolme .. war Jncloset and keipet 
in the selfc bnist. 1645 Roaie het. Ntit. Hist. (1652) 40 
'i'he Ke.i . . upon the ICast-side, wlieie tire same is inclosed 
betwixt Ireland and (Jreat-llritain. 1796 Kirwan Klem. 
Min. (eel. 2) I._t8 Many of them [crystals] inclose organized 
substances which they could not liave admitted but when 
in a soft or liquid state. 1839 G. IIird Nat. Philos. lofi 
'J'he air inclosed between K and A will esr.spe through the 
valve E. 1840 Mr.s. E. Troi.i-ope ]l'itio 7 v Married iii, 1 
inclose you a lock of his dear little hair, 
b. in specific sense. 

[1538 Starki:v Rn^land 97, I thynke hyt veray necessary 
to liaur tliys inclosyng of pasturys for our catayl and bestys. 
1633 O. llrnnrRT Temple, Ch. J'oicJi iv, If God had laid 
all common, certainly Man would have been th' incloser,] 
171a Act 12 Anne c. 4 § i It .shall .. be lawful ..to inclose 
any Part of the VVaste.s o.- Common Grounds., not e.vceed- 
ing Sixty Acres, 1744 Jacob Law Diet. s. v. Incloswe, 
If the Lord of a Manor inclose Part of the Waste or Com- 
mon, and doth not leave .sufneient Room for the Commoners ; 
they may break clown such Inclosure, or have Writ of 
Assize. 1756 Act 29 Geo. //, c. 36 {.title) An Act for inclosing 
by the mutual Consent of Lords and Tenants, Part of any 
Common. r 8 i*-i 6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. .y Att^ II. 
594 The general .advantages of inclosing land can admit of 
no question. 

Inclosed, -er, -ing, var. ff. Enclo.seii, etc. 

1538 [see b above]. 155* liut.or.T, Inclosed, inclnsus. 
1573-80 Barct Alt'. I. 94 Inclosed: shut in. 1633 [see b 
above]. 

Inclosure (inklrTu-^'rfj, Variant form of 
Enclo.siire, being the statutory form in reference 
to the inclosing of waste lands, commons, etc. 
Formerly also in other senses: see Enclosure. 
a, in general sense. 

1517 Domesday Inclos, (1897) I. 248 Lande.s enclosid by 
hedgy.s, dikes, or other Inclousours. 1543-4. 17 jVrtj, 
Pfil, c. 17 § 17 If thinclosure or inclosure.s of any of the 
saide Coppies. .happen to be broken or pulled downe. 1551 
Bible E.vod. xxxix. 13 (R.) A turcas, an onix, & a jaspis 
closed in ouches of gold in their inclosers, 1552 Huloet, 
Inclusute called a barton to feade fowles in, c/iors. C1710 
Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 8 Fruitfull Country’s for Corn, 
graselng, much for inclosures that make the wayes very 
narrow. 1776 J, Hancock, in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev. 
(1853) 1. 235 Your letter of the 21st instant .. with the 
inclosure, was duly received, 
b. in specific sense. 

1538 .Starkey England 98 Hyt ys no thyng necessary for 
the miryschyng of our bestys to haue .so grete inclosurys of 
pasturys, wych ys a grete dekey of the tyllage of thys 
reame. 16x4 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1035 Whence are 
our depopulations, and inclosures? 171J Act 12 Anne c. 4 
{title) An Act for making Inclosures of some Part of the 
Common-Grounds in the West-Riding. 1780 Burke Sp. 
Picon. Ref. Wks. III. 272, I propose to have those right.s 
of the Crown valued as manorial rights are valued on an 
inclosure. i8ox Act 41 Geo. Ill, c. log {title) Rn Net for 
consolidating in one Act certain Provisions usually jn.serted 
in Acts of Inclosure. i8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 542 
It shall be lawful for the commissioners in inclosure acts. 
1845 Act 8 <S' 9 Piet. c. 118 § 2 The Commissioners. ..shall 
be styled ‘ The Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales'. 1873 Act 36 37 P’ict. c. 19 Preamb., Lands 

allotted under Local Acts of inclosure for the benefit of the 
poor, 

t Inclo'surer. [f. iNOLOstrRE -f - eb.] One who 
‘ squats ’ on an inclosure from a common or waste. 

1665 Re.v Scriptal. of Man (1819) 157 And so., turning 
Cottiers or Inclosurers on some Highway Side, are commonly 
given to pilfering and stealing, and intertdiners of Vagabonds. 

■h Inclo'syer, obs. form of Incloser. 

<11529 Skelton Vox Aq/iK/f 366 Our covetous lordes .. 
With comons and comon Ingenders With inclosyers and 
e.xtenders. 

Incloude, -owd, obs. forms of Enoloud. 

Includable, variant of Includible. 

Include (inklw-d), V. Also 5-6 enclude, 6 
includ, 6 fa. ffle. include, [ad. L. inclfid-h-e 
to shut in, f. i?i- (In- 2) + clatidere to shut.] trans. 
To shut in, enclose, confine, embrace, comprise, 
contain : predicated either of the agent or of the 
confining or containing limits or space. 

1. trans. To shut or close in ; to enclose within 
material limits ; fto shut up, confine (obs.). Now 
only in passive : cf. Included ffl. a, 

c 1420 Pallad. OH Hush, iv, 338 The flouryng tre, the trunke 
in leed Enclude. 1432-50 ^. (Rolls) VI. 169 I hat 

he includede a wicked spirite in a potte boylynge. Ihid.l.y^ 
Marianus a Scotte and a monke, included at a cyte callede 
Mangotia. isoo-2oDuNbar Poems Ixxxv. 78 Hospitall liall, 
thelord of all Thy closet didinclude. i^ 6 ^HAWARDE 7 /tropins 
J. 10 The Rom^ynes which were here [in the capitol] included. 
1570 Billingsley Ah<cA(/ 1. 7 That two righq lines include 
jiot a superlicies, i57I.I)igges Pa 7 it 07 }u uu viii. Rj bj The 


circles senildiameter that enclndetli tne greater He.vagnnum. 
1588 Fuvunck Lawteis Log. 1. x\h. Cab, They hedge in 
and include the ground, a 1592 GRErNn fas. IP, ii. ii, O, 
that I were included in my grave. 1678 Evelyn Diasy 
23 July, Went to see Mr. Elias Ashmole’s library and 
curiosities .. He shew’d me a toade Included in a.mber. 
17S0 tr. Leonnt dns' Mirr. Sloites 151 It holds air included 
in it, and .swims by the lightness of the air. 1784 Cowper 
Task VI. 244 He. .includes In grain.s as countless as the sea- 
side sands, The forms with which he sprinkles all the earth, 
1799 Du'vin Beddoes Conti ib, P/iys. Sf Med. Knowl. 15S 
The globe was. .inserted horizontally in a vessel, so as to be 
pel fecdy included from light. 1857-8 Sears A than. viii. 68 
A spiiit allied with semphim included in this animal frame. 

b. fig. (The limits, object, or inclusion being 
non-material.) 

? a 1550 Dmihnr's Poems (S. T. S.) 325 The Souei ane Sen- 
3our of all celsitnde .. yuhilk all thing creat, and all thing 
dois includ. 1567 Gude Godlie />. (S. T. S.) 183 Of lhaii 
fnde his flock we half begylit.. And in fals belief hes thnme 
inchidit. i6a6 Siiaks. Ti. Cr. i. iii. rig Then eiieiy thing . 
includes it selfe in Power, Power into Will, Will into Appe- j 
the. 1609 Birli; (Douay) fer. xix. 9 The distresse, wheiein j 
their enemies shal include them. 1781 Cowi’cr Charity 49S 
'The soul, th us kindled from above . . Inchules ci ealion in her 
close embrace. 

c. To enclose (in an area). 

1662 Stilli.ngfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. § 4 It was after included 
in its circuit. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. xiv. (1858I 459 
The question whether the wall of Ileiod really ran so as 
just to exclude or just to include the present site. 

2. To contain, comprise, embrace, a. To con- 
tain as a member of an aggregate, or a constituent 
part of a whole ; to embrace as a sub-division or 
section ; to comprise ; to comprehend. 

1:1430 Lvdg. Min, Poems (1840) 118 The inoralite .. 
iiicluditlie in many sundry wise. No man shiikl .. For 
no preiogatif his neyghburghe to dispise. 1494 Fabyam 
Chron. 5 This boke Includyth Storyes fele. 1591 Siiaks. 

I Hen. I' I, I. ii. 137 With Henries death, the English 
Circle ends, Dispersed are the gloiies it included. 1659 
Pearson Creed (1839) 37° fu the number of the fifty days 
was both the day of the wave-offering and of Pentecost 
included. 1673 Temple Ohseiv. United Prov. i. (R.), 1 can- 
not affirm whether it [Flanders] only boidered upon, or in- 
cluded the lower paits of the vast wood.s of Ardenne. 1797 
Bewick Brit. Birds 1. 70 It includes . . the Pie, Jay, 
Nutcracker, Chough, Chatterer, &c. 1843 Mill Logic i. v. 

§ 3 The proposition, Man is mortal, asseits, according to 
this view of it, that the class man is included in the class 
moital. 1874 Green Short Hist. iv. § 2. 167 The Gi eat 
Council . . was held to include all tenants who held directly 
of the Crown. 

b. To contain as a subordinate element, corol- 
lary, or secondary feature ; to compiise virtnally or 
by inference ; to involve, imply. 

1525 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 128 In the vertue of 
fayth is vndetstande siu'e hope & perfyte chariter For 
whan fayth is peifyte. it encludeth them bothe. <11540 
Barnes IVks. 228 (R.) Our mayster Christ sheweth that in 
fulfilling ii. of these commaundementes, bee all workes in- 
cluded. 1588 Fraunce Lawlers Log. l. i. 2 b, [A proposi- 
tion] which is contrarie to all reason, and inchideth in it 
selfe a manifest contradiction. _ 1594 Shaks. Rkh. Ill, i. 
iii, 8 The losse of such a Lord, includes all harmes. <1 1763 
Siir.NSTONE Ess. (1765) 144 Every good poet includes a 
critic. i8i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 174 A power_ of ap- 
pointment, which relates to the land, includes a right to 
appoint either absolutely or with a new power of revoca- 
tion and appointment. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. i. iii. 24 The 
term God includes all other terms. 1883 Contemp. Rev. 
XLIII. 47 There is a love that includes friendship, as 
religion includes morality. 

3. To place in a class or category ; to embrace 
in a general survey or description ; to reckon in a 
calculation, mention in an enumeration, etc. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus ni. 796 Bot I suppone thir 
wemen ar Include .. For to fulfill the number suspensiue. 
1625 Ussher in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 132, I was bold 
to include you in a Letter to my Lo. of Landaff. 1794 Sul- 
livan Piew Nat, 1. 18 Men of feeble parts .. are not to be 
included in this number, 18^3 Mill Logic i. i. § 3 The 
enumeration has omitted nothing which ought to have been ( 
included. 1848 — Pol. Econ. i. i. § r It is necessary to I 
include in the idea [of Labour] all feelings of a disagreeable i 
kind, .connected with the employment of one’s thoughts, or | 
muscles, or both, in a particular occupation. 

f4. To bring to a close ; = Conclude 5. Ohs. I 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, v, iv. 160 We wil[ include all iarres. | 
With Triumphes, Mirth, and rare solemnity. j 

fS. To infer: = Conclude 8. Obs. 

1529 More Snppl. Sonlys Wks. 291/1 Wherof he would , 
include that . . y° king must nedes graunt a licence to such 
lewd felowes to rayle vpon them. 

Hence lucluding vhl. si., inclusion. 

1598 Florio, Itichtsione, an including. 

Included (inkbJxled), ffl. a. [f. prec. -k -ED 1.] 
Shut in, enclosed, contained, comprised. I 

1552 Huloet, Included, inclusns. 1561 T. Norton Cal- 
vins Inst, IV. xiv. (1634) 637 marg,. They [the Sacraments] 
work not by secret included force. 1667 Milton P. L.vk. i 
416 The onely two of Mankinde, but in them The whole in- 1 
eluded Race. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Cupping, After j 
the included air has been well heated. 1806 Hutton 
Math. I. 275 If two Triangles have Two Sides and the In- 
cluded Angle in the one, equal to Two Sides and the ] 
Included Angle in the other, the Triangles will be Identical, 
or equal in all respects. 1874 Lyell Blew. Geol. xiii. 176 
The quartzose sand and the included shells are most . 
[of] ochreous colour. 1884 Tennyson Bechet i. i, The in- 
cluded Danae has escaped again Her tower. 

b. Entom, Said of a clypeus or nasns, situated 
between two projecting portions of the supraclypeus 
or postnasus. I 


iSafi Kirby & Sp. Enfomol. IV. 313 Included, when the 
nose is included between the two sides of the Postnasus 
which run towards the upper lip. 

C. Bot. Said of parts (esp. the style or stamens) 
which do not protrude beyond the corolla, 
t 1847 W. E, STrr,i.r. I'ietd Bot. rso Pyroln i/iiiwr. .Stamens 
; inflexed, equalling the straight, included st>le. 1880 Guay 
Strnci. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/1. 

I t Inclu'dent. [ad. L. pres, 

j pple. of inclndere lo Include.] =Incli]der b. 

' 1670 Conclave wherein Clement VIII was elected Pope ifi 

I Upon this new relation he did animate Sforza, and Sfon- 
dtatq, assuring them that the Includents of .Santa .Sevetina 
were but 34. 

i t InclU’deif. Ohs. [f. Include v. q- -er i.] One 
who or that which includes. 

1610 Gun MM Heraldry in. xil. (i6n) 120 The outmost 
inchider which is the .skinne. 

b. Spec. One who voles for the admission of a 
candidate. Cf. Excluder b. 

1670 G. IT. Hist. Caidinals iii. H. 282 They observ’d no 
great ze.al either in the Evcliideis, or liirlndeis. 

Includible (inkb7'dil)’l), a. Also -able. [f. 
Include v. -i- -ible, after L. type *includihilisi\ 
Capable of being included. 

1890 D. G. Brinton Ess. Americanist 399 The.se are 
with much difficulty or not at all includable in a graphic 
method. 1894 In I 'oice (N. Y.) 12 J lily. The exciting causes 
of .spavin .. will appear to be faiily includible under two 
general heads. [The citation fiom Bentham in some recent 
dicLs. is erroneous: the wojd there being ineludible.) 

Including (inkbz'diq),///. a. [f. Include v. 

-h-ING ^.J 

1. That includes, shuts in, encloses, or comprises. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals ni. in. 329 If the Head of the 

Including Faction, offeis the Head of the Excluding Patty, 
to assist him at any time, in the Election of one of the 
E.vcludents. 1842 Manning Serin. (1848) I. xiv. 197 God 
has given him a moral sight to discern the right as the test, 
and as the including form of true expediency. 1899 Edin. 
Rev. Apr. 318 The including shafts wete masked by ‘pans ' 
or depressions. 

2 . Includivg pres. pple. often governs a sb. parti- 
cularizing a person or thing included in a group pre- 
viously (or afterwards) mentioned ; = Inclusive of. 

Syntactically, it may sometime's be viewed as agreeing 
with the word for the group, e. g. ‘I met a large party in- 
cluding your brothers ’ ; but often it appears to agree with 
an indefinite pronoun one, we, you, e. g. ‘ including [ = if we, 
one, you include] servants, the party will number fourteen ’, 
In the latter construction we have a kind of active of the 
passive absolute clause ‘serv.ants being included’, or ‘if 
servants are included’. 

1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, A large body of English 
landscapists come into this cla.ss, including most clever 
sketchers from nature. 1864 Daily Tel. 20 .Sept., I’hese 
premises . . were . . in the occupation of several other ware, 
housemen, including Mr. T. Tapling. 

Hence Xnclu'diugly adv., inclusively, 
y 1449 Pecock Repr. 1. xix. m He iheryn and therbi 
biddtth includingli and closingll al it to be doon. 

InclU'se, a. and sb. Obs, exc. Hist. [ad. L. 
inchls-ns, pa. pple. of imlndh-a to shut in. Cf. 
obs. F. enclus anchorite ( 14 th c. in Godef.), whence 
the form Encluse, q.v.] 

A. adj. Shut up as an anchorite. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 42 pou sail be safe as ane ankir 
incluse. c 1440 Hylton Scala Per/. (\V. de VV. 1494) t. xliv. 

B. sb. An anchorite. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 81 A religious man and 
pilgreme. .whiche hade leinede of an incluse [Trcvisa, of 
a man recluse] that sowles of dedde men were punysched 
for theire synnes in a place of the see nye to Sicille. 1868 
Kingsley Hermits 330 Through these apertures the ‘incluse ' 
or anker, watched the celebration of mass, and partook of the 
Holy Communion. 1871 H. Macmillan True Vine vi. 26S 
Those incluses, or ‘holy men of the stone during the middle 
age lived for years in a small cell built up around them, 
beside the wall of a cathedral. x88i T. E. Bridgktt Hist. 
Holy Eucharist II. 180 The Incluse or Recluse, .was con- 
fined within fi.xed and narrow limits. 

f luclU'Se, Obs. [f. L. incins- ppl, stem; 
see prec. At first only in pa. pple. inchised, f. as 
prec. -k -ED.] 

1. trans. To enclose, shirt up. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) IV, 141 This Cithero did 
write so subtily alle the batelle of Troy that hit semede As 
inclusede withynne the schelle of a nutte. 1474 CaNton 
Chesse IV. ii. R iij h, Yf he be taken or deed or ellys Inclusid 
and shette up . . al is finysshed and lost, 149S Dives 
Paup. (W. de W.) vi. xiii. 253/1 Of wymen ancres 
so inclused is seldon herde ony of these defautes. 1570 
Satir. Poems Reform, xii. 129 Keip not Capua quhil 
3one knaifis incluse 5_ow. 1571 Ibid, xxxvi. 84 I>e Quene wes 
in the Louche Inclusit. teyfi Archpriest. Cantrov. (Camden) 
I. or The inclused monkes of that Diocese, 1597 Mont- 
GOMERiE CherriefySlae 28a Within mycairfull corpis inclu. 
issit, In presoun of my breist. 

2. To close, shut (a house, the eyes, etc.). In 
qiiot. intr. for ref. 

igoo-zo DutSBARPoems Lt.yIv. 46 My ene for paine incluse 
and steik. 

Inclusion (inklz7‘33n). [ad. L. inclftsibn-em, 
h. of action f. includere : see Include.] 

1. The action of including (^in various senses of 
the vb.) ; the fact or condition of being included ; 
an instance of this. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. fonnh 33 St. Austen . . doth by 
a secret inclusion compare this mind of man, to One who 
is to passe over a ditch. c:i6ii Ciiafman Iliad xvi. 391 
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Thftse Greek's . .Obtain'd a little time to breathe, but found 
no present vents To their inclusions. 1612 .Stloen lUustr. 
Dt'ayion's Poly-plh. ix. 14.5 In this Kingdome the name of 
Frenchman hath by inclusion comprehended till kind of 
Aliens. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep_. vi. lii. 28G Their 
Hellacall obscuration, or their inclusion in the lustre of the 
Sunne. 1677 H\i.e Prim. Orig. Afatt. 49 The inclusion and 
expansion of any natural inanimate particles of elementaiy 
Fire. 1827 Jarman Peweli's Devises (ed. 3) II. 95 The in- 
clusion of the produce of the fund in the general residuary 
clause, may be considered as a mere arrangement of lan- 
guage. 1851 jVIansel Proleg'. Logica (i86o) 55 To illustrate 
the position of the three terms in Barbara by a diagram . . 
tends to confuse the mental inclusion of one notion in the 
sphere of another with the local inclusion of a smaller portion 
of a space in a larger. 1884 Manch. Guard. 24 Jan. 5/3 
The questions involved in the inclusion of Ireland in the 
Bill. 1891 Wei-ton AJan. Logic ii. ii. § 94 On the class view 
the relation between subject and predicate is that of inclusion 
in a class. 

2 . concr. That which is included ; spec, in Min., 
A gaseous or liquid substance, or a small body, 
contained in a crystal or a mineral mass. 

1839 Bmlev Fesins ix. (1852) 121 All the starry inclusions 
of all .signs, Shall rise, and rule, and pass. 1881 Nature 
No. 616. 335 Other sections .. are those on mineral Inclu- 
sions, on the hardness and etching of crystal faces. 
Inclu'siomst, .r//. [f. prec. -l- - ist.] One -who 
supports a principle or measure of inclusion. 

1893 Daily Neiui 12 JTuly 4 '8 Hours are enough . -to trans- 
form them from e.xclusionists to inclusionlsts, from Federal 
Home Rulers to Colonial Home Rulers. 

Inclusive (inklw'siv), a <sb) [ad. med.L. hi- 
clusTv-us, f. indies-, ppl. stem of iiicludere to In- 
CbUDE ; see -ive. Cf. F. inclusif, -ive.'\ 

1 . Having the character or function of including, 
enclosing, or comprehending. 

1S94 Sh\ks. Rich. HI, IV. i. 59 The Incluslue Verge Of 
Golden Mettall, that must round my Brow. 1814 Wordsw. 
Excursioti iv. 678 Altar and image, and the inclu.sive walls 
And roofs of temples built by human hands. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. It. fniis. II. 23 Between the two inclusive 
extremes of Phidias and Clarke Mills. 


b. Characterized by including a great deal, or 
everything that naturally comes within its scope ; 
comprehensive ; all-enibraciiig. 

rnchisive terms, payment, etc. : such as include all aices- 
sory payments. 

. SitAtcs. All's IFill t. iii. 232 Notes, whose faculties 
inclusiue_ were, _ More then they were iii note. 1817 Coce- 
HiDOE Biog. Lii. I. xii. 242 In Latin we must too often be 
contented with a more_ general and inclusive term. 1876 
J. Parker Paracl. i. xiv. 229 In His self-resurrection our 
Lord repeated all His miracles in one inclusive act. 1880 
Mrs, Whitney O/ftf or Event xv. 133 Not so deep or inclu- 
sive as to anticipate query, 

C. Characterized by including, comprising, or 
taking in, as opposed to excluding or leaving out. 
i6jr B.axter //4/:.5j//.(i656) ios The word, ‘To such' is 
‘nclusive as to them, then exclusive. i66s T, Mall 
Offer F. Help 57 There are divers sorts of marks ; some are 
exclusive . . others are inclusive. 1670 G. H. Hist. Ca-rdi- 
nals ui, in, 328 He had not enough of the inclusive power, 
iB_i8 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 394 It is the nature of all human 
^'-'^nce and knowledge,^ to proceed most safely by negative 
and exclusive, to what k affirmative and Inclusive, 

d.^ Inclusive of, including or embracing (some 
specified thing or matter which is hereby taken in). 

Apollo II. No. tg. t/i Those Words .. wou'd 
he Indusive of Perjury. 1872 J. G. Murphy Comm. Lev. 
V, 21 Fraud . . and oppression arc indusive of most wrong 
done tq a neighbor. 

f 2 . Characterized by being included or compre- 
hended in something else. Obs. 

t6i6 Bullokar, Tnclusiue, which containeth, or is con- 
tained. x<4a Milton Argt, cane. AUUtia. 36 What they 
declare to he Law the King by an indusive judgement 
declareth to be Law .also. 1733 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
It, 327 Each note indusive melody reveals. 

3. quasl-at^n. The term or terms named being 
included; = Inclu9WEL'S 2 . 

Formerly soiueilmes treated as med.L. inclusivl adv. 

*5*5 in Pitcairn Crim, Prials I. *261 Fra ^e xiiij day 
forsaid inclusiue, to xx day of Jjc samyn exclusiue. x<. 

A Imnnachfor 1386, 49 Lat hym wythdraw the 3 fourt 
partes until pe 24 day of February indusive. 1602 Ful- 
BECKK Pandecies 6 If you accompt from the fir.st hower to the 
seuenth mcluswi, 17x3 Swipt Cadenus <5- Vanessa 148 I'll 
search where ev ry virtue dwells, From courts inclusive 
down to cells. 1838 De Morgan Ess. Prohah, 77 In 200 
tosses, what is the chance that the number of heads shall 
r.rxW '7 V indusive? 1873 Hamerton 

iitclusivf.*'^*^ ' '^i'i Saturday 


B. sh. An inclusive proposition or particle. 

hxoiiUacvE B. I. 

*533 Mors Dtlell. Salem Wks. 943/1 This man is sc 
nmg in h.s inclusiues & exclusiues, that hi dysce 
nmhing betwene copulatiues and dlsiunctiues. ^ 

Inclusively (inkl/Tsivli), adv. Yf Bre 

-LT ^.3 L • T- 

. ^ that includes ; so as to include ^ 

included, a. By way of comprehension vs 
material limits. 

ohfw i'* inclusively 

Wks'X^ H w *" P *675 BR00K.S Golc 

Hotsivdy is- .everywhere, tl 

b. By way of comprehension of particula 
a group, or of a part in a whole. 

^il'^ttnach, Niv> Caltnd. in Liturg. Serv O 
(Parker Soc.l 441 An Almanacke, inclusively compfe 


ing, not onely howe to finde the Epact for .. xxxii. yetres 
to come, but also the Golden number. *589 Hay a»y ll'oth 
29 Gur callings are not onely inclusiuely, hut also expressely 
in the worde. 1658 Osborn K. Jas. Wks, (1673) 475 [It was] 
maintained that his Majesties Pardon lay inclusively in the 
Commission he gave him upon his setting out to sea. 1790 
Burke /'V. Rn<. 88 He [man] abdicates all right to he lus 
own governor. He inclusively . . abandons the riglit of 
.self-defence. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 44 'J'he in- 
tention of the agent, wherever it can be independently or 
inclusively ascertained. 

2. With inclnsion of the term or limit mentionefl ; 
one or both exlremes being included. Cf. Inclu- 


sive a . 3. 

*597 Morlev Introd. Ahis. 70 In reckoning your distances 
. .you vnderstood mee e.xclusiuely, and I meant inclusiuely. 
1607 ToF.sr;Li. Four-f. Beasts (1658) 247 Tliey were cele- 
brated in Olympus every fifth year inclusively, tiiat is', aftei 
the end of every fourth year, a 1661 Fuilur IVorthie.s i. 
(1662) 98 He built the Church of Newberry from the l^ulpit 
westward to the Tower inclusively. 1701 .S’.,Sewall Zl/rtO' 
14 Jan. (1879) II. 31 Singing of the goth Psalm, from 
the 8th to the 15th verse inclu.sively, 1762 H. WAi.roLi; 
Vert ue’s Anecd. Paint. {fjZ 6 )V. 274 Four small plates of 
kings from William I. to Geoige I. inclusively. 1805 East's 
R eporis V. 246 The word until.. va used indifferently either 
inclusively or exclusively. 

Inclusiveness (inklzl'sivnes). [f. as prec. 
•f -NE.S.S.] The quality of being inclusive. 

1731 in Bailey vol. II. p88i Westcott & Hort Grk. 
N.'P. II. App.32/1 The instinctive hankering after inclusive, 
ness of text. 18850. H. Tayior Pelvic lieritic Them- 
pent. 29s The adequacy of the means is shown in its scope 
and inclusiveiiass. 

IncIU'SOry, a. rare. [f. L. htclfis-, ppl. stem 
(see Inclusive) + -oiiv.] Having the property of 
including various elements ; = Inclusive. 

177S Wraxai.i, Tour North . Europe Dedicating it to 
the ..Trinity, the ..Virgin, and St. Bernard. These incht- 
SOI y dedications were common in most countries, 
f Xucoai'cliedi ppl. a. Obs. Also en-. [f, 
In- 2 + Coach -h -edI.] Conveyed in a coach or 
carriage. 

*599 K- Fetch in Hakluyt Voy . II. 1. 264 The king gocth 
inc[o]ached, as they do all. a 1618 J. Davies IVks . (1876) 22 
(D.) Tamburlaine .. encoacht in burnisht gold, 
f Incoia’ct, a. Obs. rare—°. [ad. L. incoact-ns, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + coactus Coact ppl. a.] = next. 

1616 Bullokar, Jncoaci, vneonstrained . 
t IncOiaxted, a. Ohs. rare [f. L. incoact-us 
(see prec.) -hdI 2 : cf. Coacted.] Uncompelled, 
unconstrained. 




1077 ttM.c,Prim. Urtg. Man. 312 A light and 
lect, a free and incoacted Will. 

Incoagulable (inkuite-gij/labT), a. [f. Ik- ( 
-b COA&OLABLE,] That cannot be Coagulated ; in 
capable of coagulation, 

_ 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 556 Certain Bodies . , in ihemselve' 
invisible and incoagulable. 167a Bovle Ess. Gems 1. Wks 
177a III. S27The remaining and incoagulable part of it mar 
liave been imbibed by the ambient air. 2822-34 Good’. 
Study Mea* (ed. 4) II. 648 The Hulds of the body are loosf 
and incoagulable., 

ZncOiale'sceuce. rare. [f. In- 3 -f Coales' 
CENCE.3 Want of coalescence ; non-coalescence. 
1846 in Worcesjer (citing Walker). 

IncOjals’scible, a. rare—^. [f. 3 n -3 -1- Coalesci 
v. -t- -IBLE.] Not capable of coalescing. 

1821 Tales of Landlord New Ser. Fair Witch Glas Llyj 
I. p. vii, The incoalescible learning of Coke upon Littlefon 

tincoa'ted, encoa’ted, #/. a. Obs. rare, [f 
In- En- -f- Coat sb. 4- -ed i.J (See quots.) 

i6n Florio, Incoitato, incoated, hauing a coat on. Hid. 
Ingtubhato, encoted, hauing a cote on 

tinco'cted, obs. [f. L. huoct-ns tin. 
cooked, raw -f -ed I 2.] Uncooked, raw, crude 
hence, undigested or indigestible. 

*545 Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents xii. 6t Meales usiialb 
^wced with an iiealthfuU hunger, wherein no incoctec 
Cruduies oppresse Natuie. *657 Tomlinson Renou's DisP 
92 things mcocted and imtractable are cocted and tnadf 
more mild. 

'f" IJlCO'ctiljlc^ t*. Obs, [f. In- 3 -t- Coctible," 
indigestible. ^ 

323 The Flower remaim 

crude, incoctiblci and insuperable. 
dlncO'CtilCjir. obs.rare-^. [f.lN-S + Cocttle." 
Cnicle, raw. 

Merc. Compii. xvtii. 606 A great Pntre 
faction . . of a tWek and incoctil nature. e -u x mre 

T lacO'CtionY. [f. In- after : 

c . late E. incocho a boiling in.] concoctio?', 

or third concoction ; see Concoction 1 b 
1607 Walkington 0/L Glass 64 The first [engendered] aftei 
our aliment is blood, phleume i.s the first afto ineoction 
+ lllCO'CtlOn 2. Obs. [In- 3.3 indigestion! 
of sLifep,- Death 41 Touching the prolongatioi 

A " Aliments, and Retardation ol 
v-i rln Trn w ^ ® f J-®*-. Honel's Merc. Compit 

of ap^dM, the Stomach .. wLi 

IncoercibU (inka.ousib’l), a. [f. In- a + Coer- 
n f (rSthc. in Hatz..Darm.).' 

. That cannot be coerced, restrained, or over) 
powered by force ; irrepressible. 

1756 C. Lucas Ess. fFatersUJ. 126 Heat, .when confined 

iTlVr ThevHhe ?8 ?*W.Tavlor in A 

.**• 337 fthe American ministers] must abide hv thi 

incoercibje result of popular suffrage. 1896 Daily Netvt 
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23 June C/i She called upon me while sufl'ering fioin an 
attack of incoeiclble sickne-.s, 

2 . Incapable of being confined ; volatile. 

1710 T. Fi'i.i.ER/V.!ar7«. F..\iemp, 192 Flatus.. an invi'iible, 
impalpable, and incocrrihle .‘spirit. 1756 C. J.ITaS 
Il'aters II. 166 An acid of extreme -.initillty, almost ia- 
coeicible. *835 Kmnv Hub, (J. J?ist. Anim. I. Introd. 41 
Speaking of the imponderable Inroerciblc fluids, and spni. 
fyiiig heat, electricity, the magnetic fluid [etc.]. 

f b. Incapable of being liquefied by prc.s.sure: 
formerly said of some gnse.s. Obs. 

1861 B. .SiLLiMA.v, Jr. Physhs (ed. 2j § 256 It [the atmn- 
•spbere] is composed of two iticnercible gases, nitrogen and 
oxygen. 

InCOexisteUCe(in|kmi,cg7i'stcns), rare, nonce- 
-U'd. [f. In- fl-l- C oext.stence.] Absence of coex- 

istence ; the fact of not e-xisting together. 

1690 Locke Hunt, Und. iv. iii. § 12 There is yet another 
and more incumhle part of ignorance which sets us more 
lernote from a certam Knowledge of the co-existence, or 
inco-existenCe [if 1 may so sayi of different ideas in the 
.same subject, 

Incoffin. (inkpTm),z;. Also 6 -en. [f. In- - 1 
Coffin ; cf. F. encoffiner (early i6th c. in Godef.).] 

1 , trails. To enclose in, or as in, a coffin, 

1570-5 LAMnARDU Peramh. Kent (jB?G] 128 This good 

father (thinking to have procured .some gains to his CL'luin b, 
liy veneration of the dead liodies .,) persuaded the King to 
iiicofTen them, and to commit them to honorable hurkdl in 
Christcschurch at Canterburie, s Ciueuam'.s 

Fam. F.p._(fyTj) 343 The Citties did hurie their dead . . in- 
coffined with a certein wood of Ciihia incorruptitfle. 1670 
PrNN Gi. Case Lib. Cousc. Wks. 1782 III. 15 They condenio 
the Papists for incofiining the scriptures and their worship 
in an unknown tongue. 

2 . To hold or enclose like a coffin. 

1633 Ford /.eve's Sacr. v. i, That .sepulchre that holds 
Your coffin, shall Incolfin me alive. 

Incog (inkp'g), a., adv.,sb. [Colloquial abbre- 
viation of Incognito, Incognita.] 

A. adj. =Incognito, Incognita a, 

1705 Double IV elcome xl, He’s now a Priest incog . , witli 
.Sword .and Wig. 171a Oldisivortii tr, Horace' Odes t. ■s-Jt 
He Iiad a mind to be Incog. 1835 W. Irving Crayon A/iri . 
(1849I 227, I am apt to treat liim. with lespect from the idea 
that he may be a great prince incog. 

B. adv. = Incognito adv. 

17^ Stee^ Taller No. 34 f 5 Mr. Justice Overdo . . met 
with more Enormities by walking incog. .Shruidas 
Sch, Scand. iv, iii, What 1 turn inquisitor, and take evi. 
(ience h)C 05__? 2807 Sin R. Wilson ')r>il. 15 July in l.i/e 

(x 862) If. viii. 320 We hear . . tliat Buonaparte went on the 
water tncog, at KOnig.sberg. 1840 Hoon Kilmansegg, 
Coujfship X, A Foreign Count— who came incog. 

C. sb. »=> Incognito, Incognita sb. 

01700 B. E, Diet, Cant, Crew, Incog, for Incognito, a 
Wan of Character or Quality concealed or in disguise, 1B113 
Byron £r. of Abydosw. xx.noie, I have seen the (iapitan 
Pacha., wearing it [a Turkish .sailor’s dress] as a kind of 
tncog, 1805 IVestnn Gaz. 2 Aug. 2/1 Tlie ‘ incog,’ was kept 
very strictly. No visits were received, the local press was 
sileiH as the grave concerning the august visitors. 

t Inco'ffent, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. In- 3 + Co- 
gent.] Not cogent ; -without force. 

1667 Waterhouse Lire Loud, 157 But 1 forbear wltat 
mine Oratory is incogent in. 

lucog^itabi’lity. rare h [f. next : see -ity.] 
The quality of being unthinkable ; incapability i>l 
being thought. 

. *®5*. StR _W. Hamilton Discuss, Qoa We then predirate 
incogjtability. 

Incoffitalble (inkp’dgitab’l), a. [.acl. late L. 
incogitmi-is '. see In- -I and Cogitable.] Unthink- 
able, inconceivable. 


subtylle and^incogytahle meanes . . vnlawefull longyng to 
type. 1678 Hobbes / leraw. v. 55 As for the conversion of 
^ mo Water by Condensation . . it is a thing Incogitable. 
1865 Grotk Plato I. II, 108 Let us grant that Ens or Entla 

s 

1 " IncO’ffitftnce, Obs. rare. [f. as next ; see 
-ance.] Want of thought ; =next. 

*637 Jack-Son 27 id Sepn. Jer. xxvi. 19 §’3 The second In- 
cogitance is more pertinent to this place, and in itself more 
dangerous. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xni. (1701) 6ii/r 
any affection so much as to In- 

cogitance. Ignorance, Folly. 

t IncO'gitancy. Obs, [ad. L. incoffitdntia 
thoughtlessness, f. incogitaiii-eni : see next.] 

Want of thought or reflection ; thoughtlessness, 
heeolessness, negligence ; inadvertence. 

Ckr, Strength 3 Infirmities .. are, vsually, 
sms ofincogitancie. i6at Bp. Mountagu DiatHbx i. 39 It 
was peraduenture a slip of the pen vpon incogitancy. 1693 
Iyrrell Xoto Nat. 160 Through .some Errour, Weaknc.ss, 
or Incogitancy . . they may often deviate from this great 
end. 1759 B. Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 1. IVUts. 104 An 
Argument of vulgar Incogitancy. ^ 

< 5 . Want of the faculty of thought. 

nf Exemp. ii. viii. 83 The tremblings 

‘i!’® ‘ncogitancy of the niitide . . represent a 
Math-bed to be hut an ill station for a penitent. ci^3 
Disc. 30 Were not our Autto? 
no?but know^ “ convenient talent of incogitancy, he could 

Incogitant (inkp-dgitant), a. [ad. L. inebgi- 
tan -em unthinking, f. m- (In- fi) + cogitdns, pres. 

to think.] That does not think. 
1. ihoughtless; unthinking; characterized by 
want of thought ; inconsiderate, ^ 



mCOGITATTTLY. 


INCOHERENT. 


X628 Jm:kson Cn'c<{ vi. x. § i By the incogitant use of these 
.111(1 the like scripture phiases. 1679 J. Goodman Fenit. 
I'tiriioneii 11. i. 11713) 138 A light incogitant young man. 
ir 1683 WiiK.iiccni; J)isc. (1703) HI. 194, I might have 
lieeri iiii.agit.int all iny days of these tilings, which when 
otfeied I know to he tiue. 173a STAClciioubE // jjA £Me 
U767) VI. viii. V. sie So hliml and incogitant thatliis Em- 
in ess Messalina inairied heiself to another man. 1893 F. 
Hai.i. Ill Fation (N.Y.) 16 heh. 123/1 If the ruling of an 111- 
uigitant autocrat is to be pieferred to the w.anant of good 
us.ige. 

2. Not having the faculty of thinking. 
i703_ How i; _/./\’uV(^4,c Temple 1. iii. §12 Wks. 1724 I. 45 Ais 
mind is .n-cogitant .substance, matter is incogitant. 

Inccgitantly, [f, prec, + -ly ^.] Un- 
LhinkiiigLy, lhoiighlk.ssly, without consideration or 
icIlecLion. 

164s T. JIn.i, Olh’€ liranth 0/ Peace 34 If they fiiide 

they did it rashly and iiicogitantly. a 1677 JJakrovv Semt. 
(1087) I. .\iii. 184 Men almost a.s often .speak incogitantly, 
.IS they think silently. 

t Inco'gitate, a. Obs. rarc"~'^, [ad. L. in- 
cpipitat-us, [. iu- (lN--'i) -t- cdgitdUis, pa. pple. of 
cPgildre to think.] Not thought of ; unexpected ; 
unpremeditated. 

1633 CIaui.h Ma^^astfom. 95 The nature and property of a 
iiieer contingent is to be.. unknown, sudden, indeterminate, 
incogit.ite, 

Incogitative (inkp-d.ijitfl'tiv), a. rare. [f. 
In’- •'! + CooiTATlVK.] Unthinking ; destitute of the 
thinking faculty. 

1690 Lockd limit. Uiul. tv. .X, § 9 I'liere are but two sorts 
of beings in the world, .whicli .. we will hereafter call cogi- 
t.itive and incogitative beings. 1706 Clahku Nat. il- Rev. 
Kelig. href. (R.), From my using the word mere Matter, 
he concludes that I imagine there is another foi m of Matter, 
which is nut a mere, bare, pure, incogitative Matter. 1813 
llusuv Lucretins iii, Conmient. xiv. If the seeds of heat, 
air, and vapour are as positively' iiicogitatii e as those of the 
liody. 

Hence Incoigltati’vitjr (rare — ^), the cpiality of 
being incogitative or without the faculty of thought. 

3733 Woi.UASTON Kelig. Nat. i.x. 19: Is the same in eflect 
as to ,saj', that God may superadd a faculty of thinking to 
incogitativity. 

II incognita (inkg'gnitah a. and sb.'^ [It. m~ 
lOgnita, tern, of incognito unknown.] 

A. adj. Of a female: Unknown or disguised; 
having one’s identity concealed or nnavowed. 

1668 Dryden Mock Astral, in. Wks, 1701 I. 303 Being 
thus incognitii, I shall discover if he make love to any of 
you. 1710 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess Mar 3 Aug., 

1 walked almost all over the town yesterday, incognita, m 
my slippers. 1884 Rita Vivienne v. v, .She would go to 
Naples incognita. 

B. sb. 1. An unknown or disguised woman or 
girl ; one whose identity is not made known. In 
18 th c. used often of a sweetheart. 

3718 Mrs. Centlivre IVonderv. i. (Jod.), That's the lady'.s 
name of the hou.se, where my incognita is. 1748 Smollett 
Rod. Rand, li (1804) 349 The whole was .subscribed— ‘ Your 
incognita ’. 1807 Anna M. Pout er Hungar. Bro. iii. (1832) 
40 It will he impossible for me to see your incognita without 
knowing her by in-stinct. 1828 Miss Miti'ord Village Ser. 
III. (1863) 465 Nobody knew any thing certain of the incog- 
nita, or her story, fig. 1833 IVesim. Rev. Jan. 41 The 
charms of that ftur incognita the ‘ legitimate ’ drama. 

2. Unknown or nnavowed character or position 
(of a womanh 

388a IVorld INo. sgg. 30 The Queen will not assume her 
incognita until she reaches Cherbourg. 

II IncO'g'uita, Sb.'^pl. [L. incognita, neut. pi. 
of incogmius unknown; cf. next.] Unknown things 
or places. 

3846 GnorE Greece (1854) I. 477 They [myths], .e.xplained 
many of the puzzling incognita of the present, 3833 Kand 
Grinnell Exp. xxxi. 11856) 272 At this rate, we will in a few 
days be within the Baffin's Bay incognita. 

tlncognite (inkp-gnit), a. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
cognit-us unknown, f. hi- (In- 3) -p cognit-us, pa. 
pple. of cognosc^re to get to know.] Unknown. 

3609 Ev. PVoman in Hum. n. i. in Bullen O. PI. IV, All 
wliich to me are . . Obsurde inigmaes, and to my studies 
Tncognite Language. 3677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 458 It 
becomes us. .to receive. .al the workes of Providence, albeit 
they may seem to many injust, because incognite and in- 
comprehensible. 1678 T. Jordan Triumphs Land. Ded., 
By their [merchants’] Cost, Adventures, Diligence, and 
Vigilance, incognite Countries have been discovered. 

Inco'gnitive, a., rare - h [f. In- 3 + Cogni- 
tive.] Destitute of the faculty of cognition ; unable 
to take cognizance. 

3863 F. Hall Hindu Philos. 154 God made the 
soul cognitive ; and who shall make it incognitive? 

II Incognito (inkp-gniti?), a., adv., sb. PI. -ti 
(-tfj. [It. incognito adj., adv., unknown, disguised, 
ad. L. incognitas ; see Incognite. 

3633 H. CoGAN tr. Sender/ s Ibrahim i. ii. 39 He went . . 
in that manner, which the Grandees of Italie do often maKe 
use of, whena.s they travail, and which they call Incognito. \ 
A.’ adj. Unknown ; whose identity is concealed 
or unavowed, and therefore not taken as known ; 
concealed under a disguised or assumed character. 

3649 Evelyn Lib. ^ Servit. iv. Misc. Writ. (1805J 22 They 
make it., their chiefest care to make themselves^ hidden and 
incognito. 3676 Etheredge Man 0/ Mode iv. i, A Fool is 
very troublesome, when he Presumes he is Incognito. _ 3733 
Lediard Sethos II. vii. 70 This prince was incognito in 
Arabia. 3864 lAnnet's Trial 1 . 1. iii. 72* I only came tor 
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a couple of days . . and I intended to have remained in- 
cognito. 

"b. Of a thing ; Done or conducted under disguise. 
rSigT.Hot'ii/Jwrwtozrrr (1820) II.ii.30 Asses for incognito 
expeditious. 

B. adv. With one’s real name, title, or character 
undisclosed or disguised : used esp. in reference to 
royal or dignified personages who wish to conceal 
their identity or not to be openly recognized. 

1649 Evelyn Mem. 12 July, Mr. Arthur Slingsby, who 
left England incognito. 1691 Rogers Disc. Trouble 
Mind 384 A Christian in this World is like a King that 
travels Incognito in a strange land. 3709 Prior Ladle 2 
I'he Scepticks think 'twas long ago Since Gods came down 
Incognito. 3800 Mrs. Viv.vcvv.'r Mourtray Pam. II. 10 As 
you wished to do good incognito, I did not disclose your 
name. 3862 Hook Lives A bps. II. iii. 211 He had passed 
incognito through Canterbury. 

C. sb. 1. An unknown man ; one who conceals 
his identity ; an anonymous person. 

3638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II.) 228, I send you 
all I have of that admirable 1784 Cowper Let. 
22 Feb., The same incognito to all except ourselves made 
us his almoners this year likewise. 3797 E. Du Bois Piece 
Fnm. Biogr. II. 81 This forthe iiicogniti. 1802 Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (18:6) 1 . xix. 163 'I’his young Incognito. 

2. The condition of being unknown, anonymity ; 
fictitious character ; disguise ; orig. in phrase in in- 
cognito (taken as L. or It.), in concealment, in an 
anonymous character. 

[3663 Cowley Verses If Ess., Obscurity, I think, .that the 
pleasante.st condition of life is in incognito, c 3669 Lady 
Chawortii in xMh Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 12 The 
Prince of Thiiscany .. being In incognito.] 3822 Hazlitt 
Tahle-t. Ser. 11. ii. (1869) 35 Never venturing out of their 
imposing and mysterious incognito. 1874 L. Stephen 
Homs iu Library (1892) I. i. 12 Few writers would have 
preserved their incognito so long. 1886 W. Alexander St. 
Augustine's Holiday 9 Pioving that chance is God’s in- 
cognito. 

Incoigniza'bi'lity- rare. [f. next : see -ity.] 
The quality of being incognizable. 

c i860 Loud. Rev. No. 32. 541 His doctrine of the incog- 
nisability of the Infinite. 

lucognizable, -isable (inkp-gni-, -kpniz- 
ab’l), a. [f. In- 3 -p CoGNi'ZiVBX.E ; cf. F. incon- 
naissable (f incognoissalde'),\fd!n c. in Hatz.-Darm.] 
Not cognizable ; incapable of being known, per- 
ceived, or apprehended by the senses or intellect ; 
incapable of recognition. 

1833 M. Arnoix) Human Life 8 On life's incognisable sea. 
3869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 288 Why then describe these 
truths as intrinsically incognizable? 1880 Churchman 
No. 5, 33X The old coinage of years gone by had become 
incognisable by stiess of wear and mutilation. 

lucognizauce (inkp-gni-, -kfj’nizans). [f. In- 3 
-h Cognizance.] Want of knowledge or recog- 
nition. 

a 1856 Sir W. Hamilton Lect. (1877) I. xix. 367 Now 
this incognisance may be explained. sS6s Mrs. Whitney 
Gayworihys vi. (1879) 68 They would scarcely drift away 
from each other into utter incognizance and separation. 

Incognizant (ink/gai-, -k/nizant), a. [f. 
In- 3 -I- Cognizant.] Not cognizant; without 
cognizance, knowledge, or apprehension of; un- 
aware, unconscious of. 

1837 Fraser's Mag. XV. 760 Being utterly incognisant 
of their inquiries, [she] merely shook her head. 1856 
Ferrier Inst. Metapk. i. 8t A man .. is never altogether 
incognisant, is never totally oblivious, of himself. 1878 
Ruskin Notes Turner’s Draroings 88 Not incognizant of 
this joyful industry. 

Incognoscent (ink^'gnf’-sent), a. rare. [f. 

In- 3 -I- COGNOSCBNT.] Unknowing, ignorant. 

3827 W. G. S. Excurs. Village Curate 133 , 1 pardon you, 
my choleric incognoscent octogenarian. 

Incognoscibility (inkpgnf>sibi liti). [f. next : 
see -ITT.] The quality or condition of being in- 
cognoscible ; unknowableness. 

1824 Bentham Bk. Fallacies r. i. § 3 The incognoscibility, 
the expensiveness, the dilatoriness, the vexatiousness of the 
system of judicial procedure. 3838 Southey Doctor Interch. 
xix. V. 386 If. .the Imperial Phllo-sopher should censuie the 
still incognoscible Author for still continuing in incognosci- 
bility . . I should remind him of the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
3848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. viii. § 3 (1876) 533. 

Incognoscible (ink^ignp’sib’l), a. [f. In- 3 H- 

CoGNOsciBLE.] Unknowable, beyond cognizance. 

3693 E. Taylor Behmen's Theos. Philos. 399 To some this 
Question may seem, .so occult as if incognoscible [printed 
incogniscible]. 3838 New Monthly Mag. LIII. 304 The 
magnificence of that mind which dwelt.. in the regions of 
the incognoscible. a 1843 Southey Doctor {xisfj) VI. Archeb. 
205 Incognito I am and wish to be, and incognoscible it is 
in my power to remain. 

Incoherence (inkt^bis’iens). [f. In- 3 4 - Co- 
herence; cf. It. incoherenza (Florio, 16 ii), F. 
incoMrence {s.Bt'txe.'xn Hatz.-Darm.),] The fact, 
condition, or quality of being incoherent. 

1. lit. Want of cohesion. 

1672 Boyle Hist. Fluidity § i6 Wks. 1772 I. 388 The 
smallness and incoherence of the parts do. .make themeasy 
to be put into motion. 3849 Murchison Siluria vii. 126 
The . . shale . . from its incoherence has been denuded for 
the most part. 

2. Want of connexion ; incompatibility, incon" 
gniity of subjects or matters. 

3665 Boyle Occas. Refl. Introd. Pref. (1848) ii The In- 
coherence of the Subjects, .may make them look so little of 


kin to one another, as scarce to appear the Pi eductions of 
the same Pen. » 3674 Clarendon Hist. Red. xi. § 202 
Impracticable Particulars, which troubled the Parliament 
the les.s, for their incoherence, and impossibility to be 
leduced into practice. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5) I. 494 The same author, .says, ‘ Theie is notasingle 
view ofhuman natuie, which is not sufficient to extinguish 
the seeds of pride ’. Observe the incoherence of the things 
here joined together ; making a view extinguish, and 
extinguish seeds. 

3. Want of coherence or connexion in thought 
or language ; incongruity, inconsistency ; want of 
logical or lational consistency or congruity. 

3633 Florio, Incoherenza, incoherence. 3643 Milton 
Divorce 11. ii. The incoherence of such a doctrine cannot, 
must not be thus interpreted.^ 3664-94 South 7 TOfA(r.?fzv«. 
II. 141 A Petition fraught with Nonsense and Incoherence, 
Confusion and Impertinence. 1778 Bp. Lovvth Transi. 
Isaiah Notes (ed. 32! 189 This obscure incoherence is given 
to it by the false lendering of a Hebiew particle. 1829 I. 
Taylor Enthus. iv. (1867) 84 The intrin.sic incoherence of 
heresy. 3873 Elacuie Four Phases i. 98 Never was a greater 
amount of incoherence crammed into a short sentence. 

b. with ati and gl . : An instance of this ; an in- 
coherent statement or proceeding. 

3658 Bbamhall Consecr. Bps. vii. 157 A Testimony which 
is clogged with so many improbabilities, and incongruities, 
and incoherences. 3730 Addison Whig Exam. No. 4 
(Seager) The system of his politicks, when disembroiled and 
cleared of all those incoherences and independent matters 
that are woven into thi.s motley piece. 1859 L Taylor 
Logic in Theol. 285 This mythic theory is a mass of in- 
coherences. 

Incoherency (inkzjhlo'rensi), [f. asprec. : see 
-ENCY.] The quality of being incoherent ; = In- 
coherence 2, 3. 

1684 Bunyan Pilgr. II. 186 There is an Incoherencie in 
their Words now, as there was before. 1753 Earl Orrlry 
Remarks Swift [ST $ 1 ) 51 The incoherency of situation is 
perhaps one of the most excusable faults in the collection. 
3822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 227 The pulse has 
been a hundred and forty, in a minute, with incoherency or 
delirium from the fir.st night. 3843 Bethuni; Sc, Fireside 
Star. 71 To believe, that the whole of his illness, and the 
incoherency of his speech, had been feigned to elude 
suspicion. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this quality ; 
something incoherent. 

zyoS Lend. Gaz, No. 4417/3 Besides the many Absurdities 
and Incoherencies in the historical Part thereof. 3837-9 
Hallam Hist. Lit. 111. iii. § i ir 20 This cannot give a sanc- 
tion to the incoherencies of Madness. 3856 Mrs Browning 
Aur. Leigh i. 7 The incoherencies of change and death. 

Incoherent (inktihle-reut), a. {sb.) Also 7 
-hserent. [f. In- 3 -f Coherent : cf. P’. incoherent 
(i8tli c. in Hatz.-Daim.).] Not coherent, 

1. Without physical coherence or cohesion ; con- 
sisting of parts which do not stick or cling together ; 
unconnected, disjoined, loose. 

3695 Woodward TYwA Earth 123 Matter 

which was . . lax, incoherent, and in Form of Earth, or of 
Sand. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. Waters I. 40 Various earths . . 
void of humidity are but loose, light, and incoherent dust, 
1833 Pinkerton Petrol. I. 340 Entire mountains of serpen 
line and oih'te, which were only heaps of incoherent blocks. 
3849 Murchison Siluria iv. 72 A mass of .. incoherent 
slaty schists. 

b. transf. andy^-. 

3768 Burke Corr. 11844) I. 361 He spoke of the ministry 
as a strange incoherent composition, that certainly would 
not stand. 1^9 Grotk Greece 11. Ivii. (1862) V. 105 The 
incoherent mixtuie of races. 3884 H. Spencer in Pop. 
Sc. Monthly XXIV. 730 A comparatively small body of 
officials, coherent, . .and acting under central authority, has 
an immense advantage over an incoherent public which has 
no settled policy. 

2. Of abstract things (as schemes, actions, etc.) : 
Consisting of or forming a group or series of in- 
congruous parts ; not connected or unified by any 
general principle or characteristic ; inconsistent, 
uncoordinated. 

3626 Donne d'lfrzw. xxi. an But hath lost his Soule so long 
agoe in rusty and incoherent Sins, (not sins that produced 
one another as in Davids’ease). 1733 Berkeley A Iciphr. 
IU. § II An incoheient fortuitous system, governed by 
chance. 1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. I. 2 They affirm, with 
Aristotle, that nature is not full of incoherent episodes, like 
a bad tragedy. 

3. Of thought and mental phenomena, language, 
literary compositions, etc. : Without logical con- 
nexion or natural sequence of ideas ; inconsistent, 
rambling, disjointed. 

1633 Sanderson Twelve Serm. 467 Whose discourse 
should be iticohserent and vnjoynted. 1709 Steele Tailer 
No. 60 P 7 This incoheient Stuff was answer’d by a tender 
Sigh. 3793 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest i, Sometimes 
she muttered an incoherent sentence. 1839 Keightley 
Hist. Eng, II. 25 She used to utter much incoherent 
rhapsody. 

b. Characterized or marked by incoherency of 
thought or expression. 

3803 Jane Porter Thaddeiis i. (1831) 5 His voice was 
huiried and incoherent. 384ST. Archer Mem. Disc. 287 
Listen to that preacher, iimhetorical, incoherent, un- 
grammatical. 1874 Maudsley Respons. in Ment. Dis. vii. 
245 Sometimes . . there was an attack of incoherent and 
furious mania. 

4. Incapable of cohering or coalescing ; naturally 
different; incompatible, incongruous. 

1643 Milton Divorce i. x, To force a mixture of minds 
that cannot unite, and to sowe the furrow of mans nativity 
with seed of two incoherent and uncombining dispositions. 
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1704 Swift Sks, Wlcs. 1778 I. 425 His armour was 
patched up of a thousand incoherent pieces. 1708 W. King 
Cookery (1807) 71 Hence mack’rel seem delightful to the 
eyes, Though dress’d with incoherent gooseberries. 

B. sb. That which is incoherent, rare. 

18*3 T. G. Wainewright Ess. ^ Crit. (1880) 319 Percep- 
tions. .of coherents in incoherents. 

IncoliereJitly (inki^hlaTentli), adv. [f. In- 
coherent -)■ -HY j In an incoherent manner. 

1631 Hodbcs Laiiath. iii. xxxvi. 224 One that speaketh 
incoherently, as men that are distracted. 1750-3 Bkattie 
MoralSc. iv. i. §3(R.) It being the nature of violent passion 
to unsettle the mind and make men speak incoherently, 
1859 C, Barker Assoc. Princ. ii. 57, I have endeavoured to 
place before you, I fear very incoherently and imperfectly, 
some account of the Trade Guilds of the Middle Ages. 

InCoheTeutneSS. ran-^. [f. as prec. -j- 

-NEsa.] Want of coherence ; incoherence. 

17*7 in Bailey vol. II. Hence in Ash, and mod. Diets. 
Xncohering (inkohia-rig), a. Also 8 -heer-. 
[f. In- 3 + C0HERIN&.] That does not cohere : = 
Incoherent i. 

*639 0. Walker hisiruct. Oratory 13 All which variety 
of in-cohering matter is to be joynted and set together in the 
second review. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iii. ii. 66 That 
they should ..consist of lax, incohEering Earth. 1867 Page 
Adv. Text-hk. Geol. fed. 4) 18 Some hard and compact, 
others soft and incohering. 

Incohesive (inkMiz'siv), tr. [In- 3 .] Not co- 
hesive ; without cohesion ; that has not the quality 
of sticking together. 

1846 Landor Imag. Conn. Wks. II. 67 Turned out of an 
Italian mould, .in a state too fluid and incohesive to .stand 
in English. 1881 Knotuiedge No. j. 88 Experiments . . 
proving that all gases are composed of matter which is not 
merely incohesive, but is energetically self-repulsive. 

+ Incohible, a. Obs.~ “ [ad. late L. incohibil-is, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + cohidilis, f. cohibere to restrain.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Incohible^ that cannot be restrained, 
luco'ible, Obs.~° [ad. late L. incoibil-is, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -h *£oibil-is, f. coi-re to go or come 
together.] ' Not to be mingled ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Hence InooiMTity, incapability of going together 
or mixing. 

i6^r E. Maynvvaring Praci. Pliys. 3 i The rejection and 
incoibility of Some. . 

Incoii'ucidence. [In- 3 .] Want of coinci- 
dence or agreement. 

2 i798_CoLERiDGK_I.^^i. (tSgs) 246 It were wrong indeed if 
an incoincidence with one of our wishes altered our respect 
and affection to a man. 1828 in Webster. 

Incoincident (inknii-nsident), a. [{. In- 3 + 
Coincident.] Not coinciding ; not necessarily 
existing together; not identical. 

1636 Featlv Clavis Myst. xiv. 188 The graces of the 
Spirit, and the vertues of the mind are incoincident. i8i* 
Shelley Let, to Godwin 10 Jan. in Dowden Li/e (1887) I- 
222 My Father’s notions of family honour are incoincideiit 
with my knowledge of public good. 

t I'ncolant, incolent. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
incoknt-eni, pres. pple. of incol^re to inhabit, for 
■which incoldre (pres, jiple. incoldnt-em) also occurs 
in late L,] An. inhabitant. ’ 

1397 Middleton Wisdom Solomon xvi. 4 The sinful in. 
colants of his made earth. x6o* Warner Alb. Eng. xil. 
Ixxii, As how the naturall Incolants the Iselanders subdew. 
Ibid. Epit. p I The first Incolent.s, and of this our Hand. 

+ I’ncolary. Obs. rare-'-, [f. stem of L. in- 
cola inhabitant, incolere to inhabit a- -AR'Y.] An 
inhabitant. 

163a Urquhart yiioi/Wks. (1S34) 24s The very Scyths 
and barmats, even to the almost subarctic^ incolaries. 

t Zucoled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [repr. L. inco- 
Idt-us (incorrectly explained in Du Cange) ; cf. 
Code v.^] Cut into scallops or zigzag indentations. 

1543 Traheron tr. Vigo's Chirnrg, in. vl. 93 You must 
.sewe of cloutes iiicoled or cheuerned, and laye them vpon 
y* wounde w^ the past aforewrytten [L. suaninrpecie in- 
colate ^ posite cum supradic/a. pasta]. 

+ I‘ncoler. Obs. rare‘~\ [f. as Incolart or 
obs. F. inco/e inhahitant (i^^o in Godef.) -(-- brI.] 
An inhabitant. 

. *494 Fabyan Chran. vt. cxlvii. 133 Not as inhabytans or 
incokrs of Spayne, but that they were issuyd out of Affryca. 

I'UColist. Obs. rare — ', [f. L, iiuola'e to 

inhabit -f -1ST.] An inhabitant. 

X637 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 360 Which maladyes much 
molest the Germanes, and Septentrionall Incolists. 

Incolora-tion. rare-o. [f. In- 3 + Colora- 
tion.] ‘Defect of colour’ {Syk Soc. Lex. 1886). 
1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

t Incolu-mity. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [a. OF. 

incolumitd, ad. L. incolumUds safety, soundness, f. 
incolmiis safe, sound : see -TT.] Safety, sound- 
ness, freedom from danger. 

. *533 Cath. Parr tr. Erasm. Com. Crede 73 Not for the 
incolumite and preseruation of one cyte or of one nation, 
tat for the helthe and saiuation of the hole worlde. 1630 
Howell Giraffi's Rev, Naples ii. (1652) 14a Some things., 
mat tended to the puhlique Incolumity and Welfare of the 
Uty. 167* Boyle Hydrrst. Disc. 11, v. Wks. 1772 III. 617 
Ane cause of the incolumity of the tadpole is, that the 
pressure, .of the particles of the water against one another 
IS hindered . .by the prhicipiwn hylarcliicum. 

lucombent, obs. form of Incumbent 
IncomBex, -bre, -France, etc,, obs. var. En- 
cumber, Encumbrance, etc. 


flnco'mber, var. of Encumber sb., Obs., an 
encumbrance (on an estate), a mortgage. 

1612 Dekkeh I/it be not good ''NUn. 1873 III. 358 Euen 
yet Kanes hee for Bonds and incomber.s. 

'[inoomhi'vin.^^a. Obs.rare-'^. [In- 3 .] Not 
combining, incapable of uniting; incompatible. 

1643 Milton Divorce r. x, Minds that can not unite., two 
incoherent and incombining dispositions. 

Incombustible (ink^mb»'stib’l), a. and sIk 
Also 5 -able. [ad. inetl.L. incomhustibilis , or a. 1 ’ . 
incomhusiible (14II1 c. in Hatz.-Darm.) : see In - 3 
and Combustible.] 

A. adj. Incapable of being burnt or consumed 
by fire. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 10 Manye pliilosophons clepi[> 
J)is quinta essencia an oile incombustible. _ X471 Ripley 
Comp Alch. in. Hi, So out of our slone precious, if thou he 
witty, Oyle incomhustahle and VVater thou .shalt draw. 1603 
Timne Qnersii. Ded. 2 'The 4 elements .. having in every 
of them 2 other elements, the one putrifyingand comhustihle, 
the other eternal and incombustible. 1646 Sir T. Brovvne 
Pseud. Ep. III. xiv. 140 T'here are in the number of Mine- 
rall.s, some bodies incoinbu'-tible ; more remarkably that 
which the Ancients named A.sheston. X799 G. Smii'ii 
Laboratory 1 . 427 To make an incombustible wick. 1874 
tr. Lonmiel's Light 6 An infusible and incoinbu.slihle sub- 
stance, as chalk or magnesia. 

B. sb. An incombustible substance or matter. 

1807 T. Thom.son (ed._ 3) II. 95 The comhustihles 

unite with each other . . also with mcombustihle-. and with 
metals. The incombustibles.. do not unite with each other, 
nor with the metals. 


Hence Incoinlm’stlbleness, Incombustibi’- 
lity, the quality of being incombustible. 

1633 H. More Antid. Ath. itr. iv. (1712) 114 The pio- 
digious Weight of his body . . As also the Incombu.stiblc- 
ness thereof, a tfipi Sir T. Robinson in Ray Creation 1. 
(1692) 84 The Bononia Stone, .is remaikable for its shining 
quality. The Amianthus for its Incombustibility. 1747 
Genii. Mag. 533 Demonstrates its incombustiblcness. _ i86x 
Bercsf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. i<jih C. vi. 225 Stone . . is the 
most perfect material for groining, if for no other rea,son, at 
least for its comparative incombu-stibility. 

Income (i’nkiJm), jA*- Also 4-7 in-eom, 
incom, in-oome, 6 incomme, (ineombe, in- 
eumb). [f. In adv. + Come v. : cf. Income v., 
and co/ne in, Come v. 59.] 

1 . Coming in, entrance, arrival, advent; begin- 
ning (of a period of time, or an action). Now rare, 
rrx3oo Cursor M. 11127 At |te income of be firth monet 
[v. r. first moneth] loseph him went to nazareth. 7 a X400 
Movie A rth. 2171 But Kayou.s at the income was kepyd 
un-fayre With a cowarde knyghte of jje kythe ryche. 1566 
Drant Horace, Sat, i. vi. (R.), At mine income, I lowted 
lowe, and muttred full demure. *393 Shaks. Lucr. 334 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing, c 16x1 Chap- 
man xyii. 4S2 , 1 would then make in indeed, and steep 
My income in their bloods, in aid of good Pati-ochis. a 1670 
Bp. Rust in Glanvill Lux Orient. (1682) 192 Incomes of 
light and .shade. 1840 Neon Monthly Mag. I..X. 267 An 
annual income of one child, always strong and thriving, 
sometimes twins. xBgS IVestm. Gas. 23 Feb. 5/3 Where 
the management .. do not systematically check the income 
of provisions supplied. 

b. spec. The coming in of divine influence into 
the soul ; spiritual influx or communication, 
(Common in 17th c. : now Obs. or rare.) 

1647 J. Heydon Discov. Preserv. Fairfax ix God hath. . 
given you large experience of the incomes of God through 
Jesus Christ. 1678 R. Barclay Quakers xi. x. 368 The 

5 ure Incomes of his holy Life . . flow in upon them, a 1694 
. Scott Wks. (1718) II. 375 Among theTurkish and heathen 
saints, there are as notorious instances of these sweet in- 
comes and manifestations, as among our own. a 1708 
Beveridge Thes, Tkeol. (1711) III. 412 Consider . . what 
incomes of His grace.. God vouchsafed to you. [1849 
Whittier Marg. Smith's /ml. Prose Wks. 1889 I- She 
said . . that no eye could see . . the sweet incomes and re- 
freshings of the Loid’s spirit.] 

tc. The act of ‘coming in’ with, something 
{e.g. a statement or argument); the fact of being 
‘ brought in ’ or adduced. Obs. 

, *®S 4 JsR- Taylor Real Pres. 23 Therefore we have the 
income of so many Fathers as are cited by the Canon-Law 
. . to be partly a warrant. 

t 2 . A place at which one comes in, an entry or 
entrance. Obs. 


\^uvsor JKI. 10540 v^iuen pou ert common to pec 
O lerusalem, atte gilden yate, par es an in-com [ Trin. 
entre] pat sua hatt. 

1 3 . A fee paid on coming in or entering ; enti 
money, entrance-fee. Obs. 

1349 Latimer and Serm. bef. Edw. VL (Arb.) 50 T 
Tennant whom, wyth newe Incomes, fynes and sc 
lyke vnreasonable exactions, thou pllles, polles, and mis 
abhe oppresses. XS49 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxf 
^99 What Proffitts and Incumbs are due to I 
Bauiffs. 1379 MS. Duienitivt, Mappleton, Yks., 400 ma; 
paid for a fyne or incombe. 1646 Bridge Serm. John i. 
27 There are no In-com's, no Incomes to be paid at i 
Mming in to Jesus Christ. i6«2 J. Strype Let. in E. 

Ncjvian 237 I shall have to pay hut loj, a yi 
[for my chamber] besides my income, which may he ab( 
4 CW. or thereabouts, zjiz Act izAwtec. 4 § 4 So qs 
other Consideration be taken for the sair 

1 4. A person who comes in or has come in ; 
new-comer, incomer, immigrant. Obs. 

*335 W- Watreman Fardle Eacions i. iii. 35 Power sond 
peoples, of the whiche. .twaine ware alienes and incomir 
^70 LEvms Matdp. Income, incolet-, aduena. xl 

i arras Poewi 14 (Jam.) Lat’s try this income, how 
stands, An’ eik us sih by shakin’ hands. 


t 5. A thing that comes in (in addition, or by 
the way); something added or incidental, Obs. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent. .\iii, 76 Wlicrc as (loci pro- 
mised the land of ClKinnaii .. this was no paite of lluit 
Coiintrie : he gaue them this as an incoine or overplus. 1587 
— De Mornny W.aa KuiU is neither a nature nor a suh- 
stance,butan income or accident wliii.h isfalne into ti.itures 
and sulistance-. x6o2 Nxmi-.a .-lib. Eng. xili. Ixxviii. ( i6i.-) 
322 But not that yll, prodtictitiely, from Nature fii-,tly 
.springs. But as an In-come, liaimtiig in the substance. 

6. spec. That which conies in as the peniulical 
jirochiee of one’s work, business, land.s, or invest- 
ments (considered in reference to its amount, ami 
commonly expressed in terms of money); annual 
or periodical leceipts accruing to a. person or cor- 
poration; revenue. Formerly also in //. = Receipts, 
emoluments, ))ro(its; Imttlie jduial is now used only 
in reference to more than one person. (Tlie jiie- 
vailiiig sense.) 

x6oi K. Johnson Niiigd. i 5 - Commw. (i(k>p tr/i T-tyiug the 
e.vpence of one yere with ilie incoiiie of ttnothei. X633 
Hi'KasKi' Temple, C/t. Poveh x.vvii, Never c.vcced tliy' in- 
come. 1646 H. LawrencK Comm. Angells 152 Hec hath 
beetle at a gicai deale of jiaines aiul cost; now wli.it aie 
his in-comes? 1632 C. B. Stai'Vlion Hcrodian ifi ID; 
scraped -slill and never was content, But .studied mote bis 
Incoms to augment. 1697 Duviien Vivg. Georg-, ii. vds No 
Field.s afford So large an Income to the Village Lord. 1789 
Loiterer No. 43. 10 Having lived, wliat is called up to hi-, 
income, that is a good deal abos e it. xj8oz Med. Jrnl, V 11 1 . 
229 Income, in its usual ncceptation, is a loose and vague 
term ; it applies etiiially togross receipts and to net prodtii r ; 
But when tiic l.egi.slatiire bad limited it to be synimiinon-. 
with profits and gains, it berame as deai atid pieeisr :■■■ 
any other word. 1866 Gi:o. F.liot /*'. Holt ii. L 76 No, 

I .shan’t attack the Church— only the iiu iimes of the hishi)]i-,, 
perhaps, to make them eke out the incomes ol the poor 
clergy. ^ 

h. Jig. Profit, proceeds ; restiU, ‘harvest . Alsu 
in pi. (obs.). 

X63S RuTHEitroRD Let. to M. Maeknaughi B July, Chri-t 
will not be in your common to have you giving out any- 
thing for Him and not give you allincumes with advantage 
X687 Bv. CnK-rv/MCin in Magdalen Colt. Sf Jm.^ //( 0 , _H.S J 
n6 They are.. afraid of the income of their evil prai tices, 
c. transf. That which is taken in, as food (with 
reference to amount). 

1896 Allbuit's .'iyst. Med. 1 . 162 Physiologists have shewn 
that the minimum daily income leiiuiied by :i healthy man 
performing his avera^'e daily work and mainiuiniiig his 
usual body weight is five per cent, of iliat body vu-iglit. 

7 . attrib. and Comb, {in sense 0 as income-pro- 
ducing adj. ; income bonds, bonds of a coipura- 
lion or company, the interest of ■which is not 
cumulative, secured by a lien upon the net income 
of each several year, alter jiayment of interest ujion 
jirior mortgages. 

1889 Daily News 29 Nov. 6/2 In America, Income bontis 
are something like preference stock in F.uglantl, I ut cany- 
ing no voting rights. 1894 Sir J. Hution in I>aily Aew.s 
25 July 7/3 Ihe acquisition of income-producing undertak- 
ings, such as tramways, vvater .supply, &c. 

t Income (imk^m), sb.~ S’c. and norlb. dial. 
[f. In adv. -i- Come. Cf. the earlier An-uome, On- 
coME.] A morbid affection of any part of the body, 
a swelling, impostume, tumour, or the like. 

1808 in Jamieson. i8« Galt .S'm Wylie III. x.xii. 19X 
She bad got an income in the right arm, and couldna spin. 
1823 Brockeit N. C. Gloss., Income, any swelling or oilier 
bodily infirmity, not appaienily proceeding from any ex- 
ternal cau.se. , or which has formed unexpectedly. A ticome, 
in the same sense, is an old word. 18^ M. Scott Cruhe 
Midge (1863) 19s An Income is a tumour, sir ; and mine wa- 
a very had one. 1839 J. Bbown Rnb tg E. 11862) ij She's 
got ajrouble in her breast — some kind o’ an income we’ic 
thinkin’. 

tluco’me, V. Obs. [OE. inewnan == OllQ . 
inquevian, inckomen (MUG. titkomen, Ger. ein- 
hommeii), MDu., MLG. incoinen, Du. inkomcn ; 
Da. mcikojiime, Sw. inkomma. Not an original 
compound vb., but a collocation of In adv. -f Come 
V. : see luf-pre/.f and In adv. i b. Now replaced 
by come in-, see Come v. 59.] inir. To come in, 
to enter. 

ciooo jElfric Lev, xxiii. 70 And bonne ge incuma}? on 
pset land be ic eow sille. 1297 F- Glouc. (Rolls) 11x2 To 
kepe b« emperours folc ar hii to ver in come, a 1300 E, Pi. 
Psalter xxin[i]. 7 King of blisse in come sal he. 13 . Coer 
de L. 3305 So that ye lat u.s inne come. .They leten hem in 
come anon. lbid.jg^<^i Thoo the cunstable herd telle, That 
the Crystene wer incotnen. ^1363 Lindesay Chron. Scot. 
(1814) 236 ijam.) The king.. has maid his oath of fidelitie. . 
that he scnould not incum in judgment .. in no actioun, 
quhair he is pairtie himself, 

I'ncomed, a. rare. [f. Income sbP H- -ed^.] 
Provided with an income. 

*790 CowPERir/f. 26 Jan., Johnson, I believe, is tolerably 
well incomed. 

Incomeless (i’nkztmles), a. [f. Income yiJ.i -}- 
-LESS.] Without an income (sense 6). 

*®®9 Archd. Wrangham in L’Estrange Friendships Miss 
Mitford (xSBa) I, 194 Taking possession . . of a new and 
incomeless^ archdeaconry. 1899 Daily News 6 Mar. 
4/2 The entiiely incomeless woman to whom the full peu- 
ston of;^i8 was adjudged. 

Incomer (.i-nkramaj). [f. In adv. -k Comer.] 
One ■who comes in ; in the general sense (opposed 
to outgoer) and with various specific applications ; 
e.g. a. One who comes in or has come in from 
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another place or country ; a visitor, immigrant, or 
foreign resident, b. One who comes in where 
he is unwelcome or troublesome ; an intruder ; an 
invader, c. One who comes into a position or 
office relincjuished by another ; a successor, d. 
Sport. A bird that flies towards the sportsman. 

i$x6 I'lNiun: Gilt, ii. 4 He cause incommers beynge 
falce brethren, wbh beam in amonge wother. 1613-18 Daniel 
i'otl. tfiU. Eni^. (1626) 32 To foster a party against so 
tlangetous an inconiiner, that was like to thrust them all 
out of (looie. _rt 1641 13 i*. Mountacu Acts <5 I\ton, 

469 The Saniaritans . , would not confesse themselves . . In- 
(.omitiers from those traus-Kuphrateau nations. 1663 Ger- 
n licit Counsel H viij a. Kept Officeis at the gates of the City, 
to invite .-ill incomers to take refreshment in Iris’ Tallace. 
1731 ATw ttinu/ish. Prov. Paters (i86g) III. 817 note. 
Voted, yt all Pedleis and Incomers yt shall tr-ade in this 
Provirree of New Hampshire shall pay 2^ percent, fur all 
their tradti. i8t6 J. Scon Pis. Path (ed. 5) 25 A body 
of tioops is stationed, to take cognivance of incomers and 
outgoers. 1861 Jrnl. R. Agric.Sac. XXII. 11. 325 Mutual 
.'locommodation between incomer attd outgoer. 1878 Bo.svv. 
SMiiir Carthage 44 Differenrtes of manners, language and 
lace hetween the native African and the Phoenician in- 
cotner, x888 Law Times Rep. LVIII, 114/1 The outgoer 
is liable for one part and the incomer for the other half. 

I‘iicome-tax. [Incomk jAI 6.] A tax levied 
in some countries on incomes. 

In Great Britain first; introduced as a war-ta-v in 1790 ; re- 
introduced in 1842, and maintained since. Assessed at a 
rate annually fr.ved by' Parliament of .so ntatiy pence per 
portrtd p.g, a .st.spenny or eightpenny income-tax'!, with 
exemptions or deductions for incomes below certain defined 
amounts. 

1799 H. IIeeke {title') Observations on the Produce of the 
Income Tax, and its proportion to the whole Income of 
( Ireat Brilaiti. 1803 Pitt in G. Rose's Diaries (i860) II. 17 
He puts the income ta.x at 4,500,000/. 1819 Bvron yuan 1. 

clx'xxiii. The only mischief was, it came too late ; Of all 
experience 'tis the usual price, A sort of income-tax laid on 
by fate. 1846 McCulloch Acc. BrlL Empire (1854) II. 401 
'I'he existing income-tax. .certainly is a tax that .should not 
he retained a moment after it can be dispensed with. 1873 
H. Spencer Simi. Social, i. (1875) 16 An increased income- 
ta.x obliges you to abridge your autumn holiday. 

t Inco'mfortable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 

= UNCOMFOKTABhE. 

1374 Hei.i-Owe.s Gueuara's Ram. Ep. i8o Impatient men 
are incomfortable to serve and of conversation perrillous. 
i6ss E. Terky Voj'. Kelnd. 242 Our family was not 
exempted from that most incomfortable visitation. 

Incoming (i‘nko:miq), vbl. sb. [f. In adv. + 
Coming vbl. j/l] 

1 . The action or fact of coming in; entrance; 
arrival, (Opposed to outpowp".) 

t^8j WVCLIF Ecclus. 1.7 The multepliyngof the incomyiig 
of It who vnderstod 1 c 1400 Three Kings Cologne 51 pe 
which is a C dayes iorney bitwix tn-comynge and goynge. 
1463 Burp IPills (Camden! 22 Liberce of fre owth goyng 
and in comyng at the gate be the strete syde. 1373 Morton 
Lei. to Ktlligreiu 5 Aug. in Tytler Hist. Scot. {1864) IIL 
423 At the incoming of the queen's maje.sty'.s forces. 1649 
Blithe Eug. Imprcm. Impr. (1653) 54-5 To regulate them 
. .for close shutting, and suitable opening, to the incoinming 
of the Tide, out-going of the Floods. 1726-31 Tindai, 
Rapin's Hist. Eng. xvii. (1743) II. 72 tioie, The incoming 
of others into_ the Cahinec. 1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 
491 With the incoming of spring there is an outgoing from 
town. 1868 Holme Lcii B. Godfrey xix. 108 Wardlaw .. 
watched for her in-comings and out-goings. 

t 2 . Place of entrance; entrance, entry: = In- 
come jAI- 2. Obs, 

1383 Wyclif Ecclus. 1 , s The incomyng of the hous, and of 
the porche he made large [1388 alargide the entryng of_ the 
house], c 1440 Bocius (Laud MS. 559) If. 3 b, Hit was right 
at y“ incomyng Of garabys lond. ctsii \st Eng. Bte. 
Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 35/2 In the incomyngeof euery cyte 
stande iij crosses. 

t3. An entrance-fee : =IncomejA^ 3 . Obs. 

1534-9 Watebtouns in Songs Balt, (i860) 10 Be in- 
comings and fynes many tenantes-decaye. 

4 . Money that comes in, revenue : =IncomejA^ 
6. (Usually in pi.) 

1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, iv, 252 Garnard 
King of Peychtis . . bigit a gret hous w‘ a kirk and gaue it 
Rentis, and incuming of the nerrest feildis. 1820 Scott 
Monast. ix, More followers than he can support by honest 
means, or by his own incomings. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 
Prel. Rent. (1876) 4 Money, .a convenient shape in which to 
receive his incomings of all sorts. i88i Sat. Rev. 5 Feb. 
185/1 The nominal incomings are 900/. 

I -ncomimif, a- [f- In adv. -p Coming ppl. a.] 
That comes in or enters : in the general sense, and 
with various specific applications; e.g. a. Enter- 
ing upon a position or office vacated by another, 
succeeding, b. Coming m from abroad, immi- 
grant. c. Coming in as profit, accruing, d. Of 
a period of time: About tO' begin ; ensuing (-S'lr.'). 

1753 Stewart's Trial iVpp. 52 As to the agreement betwTxt 
him and the incoming tenants, when he undertook to be 
their bouman. 1793 Burke Th. Scarcity Wks. 1842 II. 249 
The farmer should have a full incoming profit on the pro- 
duct of his labour. 1808 Jamieson, The incomin 00k, the 
next week. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl.i. iii. (ed-2) 50 Tracing 
the in-coming or out-going tide. 1870 Daily Hews 22 Sept., 
Pilots, for incoming vessels. 1876 Preecr Sc Sivewright 
Telegraphy 146 The incomingjine wire at a Is attached to 
terminal i, and the compensating wire to terminal 4. Mod. 
Sc. Plans for the incoming year. - - . _ . 

t Ineo’inity. Obs.rare~~°. \l.\,.tncdm-is tra- 
pleasant, after Comity,] ‘Discourtesy’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 
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+ lucomme'lld, V. Obs. [In- 2.] i,-ans. To 
commit, entrust [to a jierson); = Commend v. i. 

1574. Hello_we.s Gueuara's Ram. R.p. 53 Many times did 
the Consul Scipio request the Numanlins to incommend 
themselves to the clemende of Rome. Ibid. 103 tVarres to 
be good must be incommended unto the Goddes. 1390 H. 
B.arrqw Brief Dhum. x The Gospeil . . clelluered and in- 
commended by his holy Apostles and Prophets vnto vs and 
all posterities. _ 1598 Barret TJieor. IParres ii. i, 27 Tlie 
Knsigne to be incommended to the Ensigne-bearer. 1621 
Ainsworth Annop Pentat., Lev. vi. i Of incommending a 
thing, and requiring it. 

t Incomme'iidable, Obs. [In-S: cf. obs. 
F. incommendable (Cotgr.),] Not commendable 
or jiraiseworthy ; discommendable. 

cisio Barclay Mirr. GA (1570) F ij, That suche 

thing seined earst honest and laudable, Nowe semetli dis- 
honest, vile and incommendable. 1657 I'oMt.iNsoN Renon's 
Hisp. 564 Tryphrar, as he describes them, .are incommend- 
able in faculties. 

In commendam: see Commend am i. 
Incommensurability (ink^me-nsiurabi-liti, 
-Jiir-). [f. as next -f -ity.j The quality or char- 
acter of being incommensurable. 

JS70 Billingsley Euclid x. xvili. 247 According to their 
commeiisurability or incommensurabilitie. 1653 H. More 
Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 11 Wherein also is involved the In- 
compossibility and Incommensurability of things. 1785 
Reio [titelL Powers vii. (1803) II. 387 Aristotle mentions 
the incommensurability of the diagonal of a square to its 
side. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. P/iys. Sci. xii. (1849) 
95 The incommensurability that exists between the length 
of the day and the revolution of the .sun. 1841 J. R. 'Young 
Math. Dissert. Pref. 9 The first [DLssertation] contains an 
attempt to prove the incommensurability of the circle. 

Incommensurable (ink^me nsiurab'l, -fur-), 
a, [sbl) [ad. med.L. inconwtensurdbilis , also in 
Fr, (Oresme, 14 th c.) which may be the interme- 
diate source : see In- 3 and Commensurable.] 

1. Math. Not commensurable; having no common 
measure (integral or fractional). Said of two or 
more quantities or magnitudes, or of one quantity 
or magnitude in relation to another (const, with, 

to) ; also sometimes absoL = incommensurable 
with ordinary or ‘ rational ’ quantities, as the na- 
tural numbers ; the same as irrational or sttrd 
(but not usually said, like these, of roots). 

iS7o_ Billingsley Euclid x. def. ii. 229 Incommensurable 
magnitudes are such, which no one common measure doth 
measure. 1371 Dicges Panlom. in, viii. R j b, These lines 
for that they are some of them jncommensurable, can not 
exactly be expressed, saue only in surde numbers, a 1688 
Cudworth Immnt. Mor. That the_ Diameter of 

every Square is Incommensuiable with the Sides. 1710 J. 
Clarke Rohanlt's Nat. 'Phil. (1729) I. 33 Suppose ABCD 
to be a Square, it may be geometrically liemonstrated, that 
the Side AB, is incommensurable to the Diagonal AC. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. J. iii. § 136, 242 The rules as to 
surd roots are referable to incommensurable magnitudes. 
Mod. The ratio of the circumference of a circle to its 
diameter (denoted by n) is an incommensurable quantity. 

b. (ill Arith.) : Having no (integral) common 
measure except unity ; prime to one another. 

1557 Recordb Whetst. Bj, If thei haue no suche common 
diuisor, then are thei called incommensurable, as 18 and 
25. 1^6 Hutton Course Math. I. 53 If it happen that 

the common measure thu.s found is i ; then the numbers 
are said to be incommensurable, or not having any common 
measure. 

2 . gen. tiaving no common standard of measure- 
ment ; not comparable in respect of magnitude or 
value. 

z66o R. Coke yusiice Vind. 13 Whether such things so 
apprehended by the Senses, be pleasant, profitable, just or 
unjust . . commensurable, or incommensurable. 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq. Apol. 539 Will pot this Position prove as 
incommensurable to humane affairs and be laden with as 
great inconveniences ? 1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. 
1842 II. 260 Between money and such services . .there is no 
common principle of comparison : they are quantities incom- 
mensurable. 1845 De Quincey Nat. Temperance Movem. 
Wks. XII. 167 The two states are incommensurable on any 
plan of direct comparison. 1881 'Westcott & Hour Grk. 
N. T. II. 46 The iival probabilities represented by relative 
number of attesting documents must be treated as incom- 
mensurable. 

b. Spec. Not worthy to be measured tvith ; not 
coming up to the standard of measurement of 
(something) ; utterly di&proportioned to. 

1799-1803 S. Turner X wg/o-Gour. (1836) I. nt. iv. 188 The 
forces of either were so incommensurable with the numbers 
and bravery of the people they attacked. 1856 Dove Logic 
Chr. Paith vi. § 2. 340 His past life is incommensurable 
with infinity. 1892 Stevenson &L. Osbourne Wrecker x. 
173 Solutions, wluch I still dismissed as incommensurable 
with the facts. 

B. sb. An incommensurable quantity, etc. : usu- 
ally in pL 

1742 Watts Improv. Mind i. i- § 3 Puzzling enquiries con- 
cerning . . incomraen.surables. _ i8xz Edin. Rev. XX. 94 
Omitting to introduce any thing concerning the nature of 
incommensurables. 1845 H. Rogers Ess. I. iii. 125 Me- 
lancthon was ‘ cutting and contriving ' to perform impossi- 
bilities, to find a common measure of incommensurables. 

Incomme'nsarableness, rare. [f. prec. 
-F -NESS.] The quality of being incommensurable ; 
incommensurability. 

a ifol Boyle Advices Judging Things Wks. 1772 IV. 468 
But [Euclid] contents himself to demonstrate the incommen- 
surableness of the side and diagonal of a.square. _x833 J. H. 
Newman -4 11. iii. (X876) 164 The impropriety of the 
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inquiry arises from the incommensurableness, not the coin- 
cidence, of the respective feelings. 

Incomme'MLSurably, adv. [f. as prec. + 

-LY ^.] In an incommensurable manner or degree ; 
incomparably. 

163* W. Hart ley / nfanl-Bapiism 9 Unless we affirm that 
the Death of Christ be incomcnensurably reparative to our 
fall in Adam. 1871 Browning Pr. Ltohenst. 1830 The in- 
commensurably Beautiful. 

Incommensurate (inkpme-nsiurc-t, -Jur-), a. 
[In- 3.} Not commensurate. 

1 . Not of equal or corresponding measure or de- 
giee; out of proportion, disproportionate, inade- 
quate. Const, luiih, to. 

1684 Boyle Porousn. Solid Bod. iv. Wks, 1772 IV. 780 So 
they be not incommensurate to its pores. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 127 p 10 His improvement grows continually 
more incommensurate to his life. 1847 Grote Greece ii. 
xxxi. IV. 172 The four ancient tribes, .had become incom- 
mensurate with the existing condition of the Attic people. 
1836 Froude Hist. Eng. II. 251 That power, unfortunately, 
was incommensurate with their good will. 

fb. Having parts or elements out of propor- 
tion ; disproportioned. Obs. rare. 

1630 Bulwer Anikropomet. 186 The natural proportion of 
the body is depraved, and the Body made incommensurate. 

2. Not having a common standard of measure- 
ment; = InCOMM£NSUKABLE. 

a 1687 H. More (J.), The diagonal line and side of a quad- 
rate . . to our apprehension, are incommensurate, 1694 
Holiier Disc, Time (J.), If the year comprehend days, it is 
but as any gr-eater space of time may be said to comprehend 
a less, though the less space be incommensurate to the 
gre.Tter. 1864 J. H. Newman Apol. 374 Difficulty and doubt 
are incommensurate. 

Hence Incomnie'nsurately adv. ; Xn.coin.me'n- 
surateness. 

X727 Bailey vol. II, Incommensurateness, incommensur- 
able Quality. 1823 Coleridge Aids Rejl. 1 1S48) I. 285 The 
utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying qualities 
of the things around us. i8a8 Webster cites Cheyne for 
Incommensurately. 1841 Blackw. Mag. XLIX. 152 The 
incommensurateness of Christianity, under its present de- 
velopments, to embrace and to foim a lest for the new 
mental developments of society. 

+ Incommensura'tion. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Incommensurateness ; disproportionateness. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 250 In knowing and judging 
of Comniensuration or Incommensuration of a Body. 

Incomiuiscible (ink/mi'sib’l), a. rare. [ad. 
L. incommiscibilis : see Iw- 3 and Commiscible.] 
Incapable of being mixed together. 

_ 1620 WoTTON in Reliq. (1672) 501 Whose habits make us 
incommiscible. 1813 Bp. Jebb Lei. xlii. in Life, etc. 476 To 
blend materials, if not altogether incommiscible, at least 
very uncongenial. 1825 Southey in Q, Rev. XXXIII. 146 
Incommiscible with matter. 

Hence Inoommiscibi'lity, incapacity of being 
mixed together (or tvith something). 

1646 Sir T. Browne AreKrf. Ep. 11. v. 90 By some anti- 
pathie, or incummiscibility therewith. 

t IxLCommrxed,-mi*xt,a. Obs. [In-s.] Not 

mixed together, or with something ; unmingled. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 28 Which pr-eserved their 
bones and ashes Incommixed. 1660 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
IX. (1701) Those fair things which are first, and Divine, 
and Incommixt, and always the same. 

t Incommi'xtiire. Obs. [In- 3.] Freedom 
from mixture; unmixed condition. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist.^ Relig. (1850) 1 , 100 This incom- 
mixture and simple purity of parts and principles, a i68s 
Sir ' 1 '. Browne Tracts (1684) 135 In what purity and incom- 
mixture the Language of that People stood which were 
casually discovered in the heart of Spain. 

IncommoM'lity. rare~^. [ad. late L. 
commdbilitas, f. in- (In- 3 ) + commobilis easily 
moved : see -ity.] Incapability of being moved 
or stirred to feeling. 

1822 T. Taylor Apuleius, Philos. Plato ii. 346 The attend- 
ants on this are indignation, and iircommobility, which is 
called in Greek aopyntrt'a, or a disposition incapable of being 
e.xcited to anger. 

t Inco’mmodate, -v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of _L. 
incomviodare to inconvenience, f. incommod-tis in- 
convenient : see Incommode a.] 

1 , tt-ans. = Incommode &. i. 

i6xr Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 24. 490 As wee may 
easily thinke that the French would gladly incommodate 
the King of England. 1648 Earl Westivioreland Oiia 
Sacra (1S79) 140 When the Scorching Noon-dayes heat, 
Incommodates the Lowing Neat. X693 Sir T. P. Blount 
Nat. Hist. 106 Tea. .consumes superfluous Humours, which 
incommodate the Brain. 

2. =InCOMMODE V. 2. 

c 1333 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 86 This 
definition doth nothing incommodate and hurt our cause. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. I.) 182 Your 
Maiesty may bestow it without incommodating your 
affaires. 1682 H. More Annot. Glnnviti’s Lux O, 115 lu- 
commodated by any dull cloudy obscurations. 

t Inco'miuodate, ppl- a. Obs. [ad. L. in- 
commodat-ns, pa. pple. of incommoddre : see prec.] 
Incommoded; inconvenienced. 

1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Al/. n. 117 This 
incommodate accommodating of thy selfe will cost thee 
money. 1638 Baillie in Z. Boyd Zion's Flowers (1855) App. 
3S/i, I . .am exceedingly incommodate. 1669 Morton New 
Eng. Mem. 22 Scurvy, and other Diseases, which this long 
Voyage and their incommodate condition had brought upon 
them. 

86-2 
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lucommodatioxi. Now rare 

or Obs. [n. of action from "L^incommodare to IN- 
COMMODE,] The action of incommoding", or fact 
of being incommoded ; inconvenience. 

1664 H. More Myst. luig. xx. 7S. But to let pas;? these in- 
commodations of the Body; Chnstianity triay be made veiy 
uneasie and uncomfortable by several ra citings and distrai-t- 
ings of the Mind. 1779 Sheridan Critic u ii, The assurance 
of crowd and incomraodation at public places. 1857 Chn»ib. 
yrnl. VIII. 8 Enjoyments were purchased at a lather dear 
rate in the incommodations connected with that coach. 

t IncOMJUO’de, Obs. [o..¥ .incofumode 
(i 6 th c. in Godef. Compl.'), ad. L. incoinmodus in- 
convenient, f. in- (In- iij -f- commodus convenient : 
see Commode a.] 

1. Inconvenient, tronblesome ; =In commodious i. 

1672 WyCHERLEV XoTifi zw.fKodrf Ded. , To be obliging to 

that excess as you are. .is a dangerous quality, and rnay he 
very incommode to you. t 686 tr. AgiaSis 75 Tliink of 
gaining the esteem of the World, and never shew your self 
incommode. 1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Pami. 
(1786) V. 202 If those streams of hair were incommode in 
a battle, I know nothing they were adapted to. Ibid. 264 
Vertue was incommode ; he loved truth. 

2. Unsuitable, unfitting ; = Incommodious 4 . 

1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 31 It seems more incommode 

to say that God moves and predetermines to al otlier acts. 

B. sh. An inconvenience, incommodlty. 

1518 WoLSEY Let. to Ainfinss. France in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. (1721) I. i. 22 Advoiding sundry incommodes and in- 
conveniences that might follow thereof. 

Incommode (inkpmou'd), v. [a. F. itico/n- 
mode-r ( 15 th c. in Littre), ad. L. mcomnioddre to 
inconvenience : see Incommodatb zi.] 

1. irans. To subject to inconvenience or dis- 
comfort ; to trouble, annoy, molest, embarrass, 
inconvenience. 

1398 Florio, Incomodare, to incommode, to trouble, to 
disease [etc.]. 1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. l. rii The 

Kingwould find himself incommoded with all that furniture 
upon his back. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. iii. 87 Every 
breath of wind would incommode us. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa (1811) V. vhi. 96 Not that .. I would incommode 
the lady. 1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 334 We had been, 
for some weeks past, so accu.stomed to sleep entirely in the 
open air, that, at first, the confinement of a chamber incom- 
moded us. 1883 J. Hawthorne Dust II. 96 The revelation 
could be so managed as not to incommode anyone. 

2. To affect with inconvenience ; to hinder, im- 
pede, obstruct (an action, etc.). 

170Z W. J. Bruyns Voy. Levant liv. 210 A wooden Shed, 
which very much incommodes their marching in Procession. 
*775 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Thrale 13 July, The hay har- 
vest is here very much incommoded by dally showers. 180a 
Med. yrnl. VIII. 37 The breathing was much incommoded 
when she reclined on« sofa or bed. 

t lucommodeiueiit (-o«'dment). Obs. rare, 
[ad. F. incommodiment (1549 in R. Estienne), f. 
incommoder •. see - ment.] Condition of being in- 
commoded or inconvenienced. 

1733 Cheyne Eng; Malady 315 (L.), I persisted in my 
ordinary course of living and business, though with severe 
incommodement. 

tlncommo'deration. Obs. [In- 3 .] The 
opposite of ‘ commoderation ’ ; mixture (of * hu- 
mours ’) in undue proportions. 

_ i6ia Woodall Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 141 An Apostume 
is a tumour composed of three kinds of dnseases . . Intem- 
perature, Incommoderation, and Solution of continuity. 

t Inconuno’diate, v. Obs, [ivreg. f. Incom- 
MODi-ous (or its source) -t- -ate 3. Cf, Commodiate.] 
= Incommode v. 

1630 Earl Monw. tr. Senaidi’s Man bee. Guilty 171 We 
ought to incommodiate our selves, to serve our friends. 
1654 — tr. BeftHvoglio' s Hist. IV arrs Flanders iii. vii. 426 It 
is not to be said . . how much the Artillery was incommo- 
diated. Ibid. 359, 363, 384, 

Incommodious (inkpm Ju-dias), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Commodious ; cf. F. incommode, L. incommodus.'] 
Uot commodious, or the opposite of commodious. 
1, Causing inconvenience or discomfort ; trouble- 
some, annoying, disagreeable, inconvenient. 

*SS* Robinson tr. More's Utop l (Arb.) 48 Beside their 
dayly labour, their life is nothing hard or incommodious. 
1654 tr, Sciiderys Curia Pol. 131 The Slaves know that the 
lightest chaines are alwaies the least incommodious. 1713 
Derham Phys.-Theol. jii. iv. 80 Hills and Vales though to 
a peevish weary Traveller, they may seem incommodious 
and troublesome, yet are a noble Work of the great Creator. 
x^3-34 Goods Study Med. (ed, 4) IV, 2B9 It may be 
given in anyforra, though its disgusting taste points out 
that of pills as the least incommodious. 

t b. Of persons or their dispositions : Trouble- 
.sorne, difficult to get on with. Obs. 

*563-87 Foxe a. M. (1596) 46/2 In the time of this 
Commodus, although he was an incommodious prince [etc.]. 
*783 Johnson Lett, to Mis. Thrale so Nov., A temper very 
incommodious in sickness, and by no means amiable in the 
tenour of life. 

+ 2. Disadvantageous, hurtful, injurious. Obs. 

*579-80 North Plutarch(i 6 yt') 77 They cast also a certain 
moisture and steam . . that is very hurtfull and incommo- 
dious. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 
350 Whereas Honey is hurtful to choleric Complexions, 
Sugar is incommodious or hurtful unto none. 

1 8 , Unprofitable, unfit, unsuitable ; unbefitting, 
unbecoming. Const./or, lo, or in/. Obs. 

*553 Eden Treat. Nevie Ind. (Arb.) 41 There are maiiye 
wildernesses . . lacking water, and incommodious for the 


lyfe of man. *628 Jackson Creed yu xx. § s, 1 .im not 
ignorant what censures pass upon this author for his incom- 
modious speeches in this argument. 1714 Steele Lover 
No. 20 (1723) irg It was incommodious to the Circum- 
stances of his Family. 

4. Of places or the like: Not convenient for 
shelter, travelling, etc. ; not affording good of 
sufficient accommodation; inconveniently small, 
narrow, etc. ; uncomfortable- 
1615 tr. De Moiifart's S?trv. /i. Indies 7 A great bridge 
of boates . . som-what incommodious by reason of the large- 
nes and height of the Riuer. 1687 A. Lovell tr. T hevenot's 
Trav. I. 10 The Streets of this Town are incommodious, in 
that one is always going either up hill or down hill. 1725 
Poi’E Odyss. XIX. 220 An incommodious port. 1777 Howaiid 
Prisons (1780) 212 In March 1775, when the number 

of prisoners was 175, there were with them in this incom- 
modioii.s prison wives and children 46. 1859 Dilklns T. Two 
C ities II. i, TelLson’s Bank was small, daik, ugly, and very 
incommodious. 

Incomino'diously, adv. [f. prec. -t -ly 2 .] 

In an incommodious manner or degree ; incon- 
veniently, uncomfortably ; troublesomely. 

1551 R. Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. (.Arb.) 93 To th- 
intent the sycke . . shuld not lye to tlironge or stmyte, and 
therfore vneasely, and incommodiously. 1583 Fulice De- 
fence xiii. 439 Neither was this Cyprian’s fault alone, that 
he wrote of repentance many things incommodiously [marg. 
impriidenter] and unwisely. 1652 Cogan tr. Sctidery's 
Ibrahim 11. i, 15 It is certain, that 1 am not incommodioii.siy 
inconstant. 1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. v. ii. (R.), Without 
this erect po.sture his eyes would have been the most prone, 
and incommodiously situated of all animals. 1784 Cowpicii 
Task I. 69 Incommodiously pent in. And ill at ease behind. 

Incommo'diousness. [l- as prec. -f-NEss.] 
The quality of being incommodious; inconvenience, 
incommodity. Also with//., An inconvenience. 

1624 Donne Serm. V. exxx. 330 If Abraham had any such 
doubts . . of an Incommodiousness in so troublesome a Seal, 
of a Needlessness in so impertinent a Seal. 1640 Sanderson 
Serin. II. 57s God hath so tempered the things of this 
world, that every commodity hath some incommodiousness, 
and every conveniency some inconvenience attending the 
same, a 1713 Ellwood Auiobiog. (1765) 151 The Incom- 
modiousnes.s of the Place wherein he was kept, may have 
occasioned his Death. 1854 Chamb. yrnl. I. 257 Bearing 
. . evils altogether beyond masculine philosophy— even, it 
may be, incommodiousnesses that threaten health, nay, life 
itself. 1859 Dickens T, Two Cities ii. i, The partners in 
the House were proud of its smallness . . proud of its ugli- 
ness, and proud of its incommodiousness. 

Incommodity (inkpmp'diti). [a. F. incom- 
modiii (i-lSq in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. incomino- 
diias, f. incoimnodus ; see Incommode a. and -ity.] 

1. Incommodious quality, condition, or state of 
things; inconvenience, disadvantage, discomfort. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI. 31 The gardyn of delices, 
where noon intemperaunce is or aflliccioun of incommodite, 
but the fruition of alle rtianer delices. ? a 1500 Chester PI. 
xi. 5 Moche teene and incommodite Foloweth age. 1540-1 
Elyot linage Gov. (1549) 102 Nor there Ls any other thyng 
priuatelie dooen to our incommoditee. 1596 Spenser State 
Irel. Wks. (Globe) 6i8/i Declare your opinion . , about the 
lawes of that realrae, what incomodity you have conceaved 
to he in them. 2633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. ii. xv. (i8io) 38s 
To bee exposed to the like incoramoditie of cold and raine. 
*773 Johnson Let. to Boswell 27 Nov., I came home last 
night, without any incqmmodity, danger, or weariness. 

2. With//. : An incommodious thing ox circum- 
stance; an inconvenience, disadvantage ; a discom- 
fort, annoyance, t Formerly also in stronger sense: 
Something hurtful, an injury, damage (cf. i). 

1432-50 ti-./fryv/ew (Rolls) VIII. 241 In the endeof herveste 
were so moche wete and reyne . . whereby mony incommo- 
dites folowede. C14S0 tr. De Imitatione ii. xii. 58 To suffre 
many contrary hinges & diuerse incomodites in his wrecchid 
lif. 1579 Fenton Guicciard. 1. (1599) *6 Touching their 
expedition by land it was full of incommodities. 1625 
Bacon Axj., Usury (Arb.) 541 It is good to set before vs, 
the Incommodities, and Commodities of Vsury . 171 1 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4919/2 The Incommodities of the Season will soon 
oblige the Troops to decamp. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale 
Rom. vii, 1 . 107 As soon as my incommodities allowed me 
to think of past occurrences. 

t luco'mmodous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L, in- 
commod-us inconvenient (see above) -i- -ous.] = In- 
commodious. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 180 The Communitie. .do best 
iwoerstand what is most commodous or incommodous for 
the preservation and promotion of their Societies, 

f Inoo'Dimon, var. of Enoommon v. Obs., to 
make common. 


.. ........ 1. way 10 m, 

xxonour last; is to doe by itj &s men doe by rich Tewc 
not in-common them to the every day eyes. 

Incommunicability (ink^mir? nikabili 
[f. next-f'ii’Y.] =Incomm:unicablbness 

_«i639 Carew SongUitle ) Wks. (1651) 82 Incommutii 
bilityofLove. 1660 Jer. Taylor „ ;; ^ 
VI. § 24 An act of so great simplicity and incommunicabil 
that It ham neither brother nor sister, mother nor daueh 
kiff nor Quincey Lei, to Dauerhiers q 

in H. A. Page^ (1877) II. xviii. 100 To account for 
incomnrnnicabihty and to show that the accident of 1 
night in George Square was no accident. 

. Incommunicable (iakpmiz/'nikab’I), a. 

L ^^^om-vtunica 
Jnst.\ mod-L. incommunic&bih 

1. Not communicable; that cannot be commii 
cated or made common ; incapable of being i 
parted or shared, ^ 


*577 IR Bnllinger's Decades 675 Hue ..who ilmh 
communicate the incommiuiicalile puipeiiies of Goil 10 
creatures. 1608 Wii.i.F.i lle.vapla .pi 'rhis n.iinr 

lehoiiah is .also incommunicable. 1672 IVii.kln'.s Kat. Relo, . 
104 Those aie called iiKomnninii..Tble aitribules, which .in‘ 
proper to God alone, and not coinmnnii atnl in any cieamic. 
1760 C. JoHN.STON CV/J-_)Tfl/(l822) 111. IJO Tu UTfSl (lutll tllf 
sovereign an essential pait of the inconimnnicahle jiowcr at 
the crown. 1814 .Soui'iii.Y Roderitk x\'uu 63 None .shartil 
or knew His deep and incommunicable joy, 
b. absol. or ns sb. 

,11641 Bp. Mouni'agu A Mon. (1642) 32 A Keccptlon 
of Superabundant Transcendency, Gliiists peculiar Incum- 
nnmicahle, which, .is ultra i.oiisoites. 

2. That cannot be communicated to another by 
speech; incapable of being told or uttered ; ineffable, 
imspeakatile, unutterable. 

1664 South Twelve Serin. (1697) H. 79 How fieely did 
Christ unbosom hlm.self to his DisciiilcsY. [not| in the evti.i- 
ordinary discoveries of the Gospel only'i luit also of tluee 
iiicommunicahle KevelaUons of the Ilivine I.ovi-, in rcfi r- 
ence to their own personal inteiesi in it. 1827 I’m 101. 
Course T. v. Heard unutterable things, .And incoinninnic.i- 
hle visions saw. ,11864 Fi.itumn i!rk. I’hilos. (iBtifi) '.>52 
Its true meaning is utterly incommunicable by one being to 
another. 

3. Not communicative ; incommunicative. 

1568 North Gueunra's Diall Pr. iv, .x. i fi 'I'errihle judge* , 
seiiere, intractable, collei itk, incomnnmicahlc. 1831 Sou 1 111 v 
Lett. (1856) IV. 247 Aliout ihe Kssa^s or Culluquies 1 can 
tell nothing, Murray being incommunicable. 

4. Not m coimnunication (with others or with 
each other); not having inter-cominimicatinii ; 
without communic.ation or iiitereourse. 

1646 Sir T. Bhownf,/'w„,/. Lp. vi, vii. 307 For the North 
and Southerne pole, are the ituariahle tonnes t>f that A.sis 
whereon the heavens doe move, and are therefore incoin. 
municable and fixed points. 1S04 Words w. Affliction J/.ir- 
gnrei viit. Perhaps . thou . .ha.st been .summoned to the (iei*|i. 
Thou, thou and all thy mates, to keep An ini ommiiiu,. able 
sleep. 1865 Giioie Plato II. xxv. 266 The two world*., 
though naturally disjoined, were not incomnumii.ahlc. 

Incommu’nicableness. [f. pi ec. + -ne.sr.] 
The quality of being incommunicable : a. Incajia- 
bility of being communicated, impailcd, or shaied. 

1609 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome g 8 Wee neither can 
nor dare arrogate vnto our seines tho.se things which, by an 
holy reseruation and incoinmimicablenesse, ate pioiier onely 
vnto the Highest. 2701 Bp.vfki.ky of Gnue 11 The 

Incommunicableness of the Perfection of all the Atiribntes 
of God._ 1882 Matheson in K.vposilor A\\\s. 140 T’he Jew 
emphasized, .the self-coniainednes.s, the incomuiiinicublenc-s 
of God. 

t b. Want of inter-communication or intercourse’. 
1643 _Herle_ in T. Goodwin, etc. Apol. Narration Introib, 
The vindication of the Protestant party in generall, from 
the asper-sions of Incommunlcahlenesse within it selfe, and 
Incompatiblenesse with M-tgisliacy, 
c. keticence, taciturnity, incommunicativeness. 
1835 Ediu. Rev. LX. 280 His incommunic.iblene.ss with 
his children accounts for the paucity of those familinr 
anecdotes. 

Incomxnunica'bly (inlqTmiri’nikabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. -f -LY 2 ,] In an incomnninicable man- 
ner ; in a way that cannot be communicated, im- 
parted, or shared. 

_ 1627 Hakf.will Apol. (1630) I. iv. i. 46 [Annihilation is] as 
mcommunicahly the effect of a power divine and above 
nature, as is the worke of the Creation it selfe. 1707 Norris 
Treat. Hnimliiy vii. 300 To usurp that praise and homnir 
which is peculiarly and incommunicably due to him. 1M2 
Farrar Early Chr. II. 430 Abide in the Unction. It is 
a thing absolutely real, incommunicably dis-seveicd from all 
that is false. 

b. Without communication or intercourse. 

1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 197 Each, in his own 
little world of air, .stood incommunicably separate. 

t Incommu-nicate, rt. Obs, rare-'-, [f. In-:** 

-h Communicate ///. a. J =next. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 11 It is not happy by 
an incommunicate happiness^ nor glorious by an incoiu- 
inunicate glory. 

Hence _t lucommu-nicately adv., without com- 
munication. 

More Myst, Iniq., Synopsis Proph. 524 A singular 
j orindividual substance completely existing by itself, but not 
incommunicably, though incommunicately. 

tlncomm-a-nicated,///. ff. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not communicated ; uncommunicated ; that is 
without communication. 

_ 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep, in, xxiv. 171 Although 
m that indistinguisht masse, all things seemed one, yet 
separated by the voyce of God, according to their species 
they came out in incommunicated varieties, and irrelative 
seminalities. 1664 H. More Idol. ii. 18 Excelieii- 

cies so far as we know incommunicated to any Creature, 

Incommu’nicating, fl. [In- 3.] Not com- 
municating, without communication. 

<21676 Hist. Com. Law xii, (1713) 256 That Con- 

fusion and Disparity that would unavoidably en.sue, if the 
Administration was by several incommunicating Hands. 
XT* L S'® T._ Browne_ Tz-jicifr (1684) 130 Even in their 
Northern Nations and incommunicating Angles, their Lan- 
guages are widely differing. 1876 _ J. Martineau Ess., 
Addr. etc. (1891) IV. 225 Incommunicating distances, 

tlncommtinica-tiojl. Ohs. [In-3,] Ab- 
sence or want of communication or imparting. 

x6*_r ScLATER Key (1629) 133 The third branch is incom- 
^uiiica.tion, Iwitd.iO’ CuHtuct^ .the dog in the manger. t6zB 
J. Doughty Ckny^ch-Schtsines 17 They inflicted vpon them at>* 
stension, or (as 1 may say) incommumcation with the Church. 
1653 MantoN James iii. 14 Envy discovereth itself * . 
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INCOMPATIBLENESS. 


By incominunicntipii ; men would liave all ihiiigs inclosed 
wiiliin their own line and ijalc, 

Incommunicative (ink^mi?7’nikeLiv), a. 
[iN-h.] Not communicative; not clispobed for 
intercourse or conversation ; uncommunicative. 

1670 Coi.i.iNS in Rigaud Corr. Sri. J\Ten (1841:) I. 149 We 
laniiot expect it from one here (who is incomnninicative). 
J7 i6 M. JJavjics a (hen. Brit. II. To Rdr. 15, I shall not 
imitate their incommunicative Tenaciousness. 1816 Byron 
J''raipn., 'Could I remount', Or do they in their silent cities 
dwell K.tclv in his incommunicative cell ? 1851 Hawthornk 
Grandfather's Chair iii. xi. (1879) eio, 1 am naturally a 
silent and incomiiiimicative sort of character. 

Hence Incomimi'nicatively adv. ; Incommu - 
nioativeness. 

1816 J. Scoir I'h. Paris (ed. si 45 The officer resisted 
roiiversatlon with more firmness than is usual in France .. 
and shut himself up in almost total incomnuinicativeness. 
it 1862 'I'lKiucMi Cape Cod vi, (18C5) 109 Silently, and fur 
the must pait incomiminicatively, going about their hu.si- 
iiess. 1872 J. L. .S,\Ni(iRi) Rslini. ling. Kings, Chas. /,33s 
'I he ijvei t ui t of a lie seemed ftequeutly the best method of 
inrommunu ativeness. 

lucommutalii’lity. [f. next + -ity. Cf. 

mod.l*'. incommulabiliti (1718 in JHct. Acad.).'] 
The quality or eoiidition of Ireing incommutable. 

1674 tr. Boelhiit.s 187 iT.) This oider, by its own incom- 
mutaliility, keeps all things miitahle within their seveial 
1 .inks and conditions. 1882-3 "'i' linc^'cl. lielig. Knoivl. 

1. 48 Maimonides inaiiitaiiied the incommutability of the law. 

lucommuta'ble (inkpmi/7Talj’l), a. [ad. L. 
incommutidnlis, f. in- (In - 8) + commiitalnlis CoM- 
MOTABbU : cf. F. incommutalde (13S1 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). In sense 2 f. In- 8 + Commutablu.] 

1. Not changeable ; not liable to change or altera- 
tion ; unchangeable, immutable. 

c 1450 tr. De Itnitaiione in. iii. 66 But alias ! for good in- 
commutable, for mede inestimable, for souerayu worship, 
for endeles glory, men wol not suITre (re lest werynes. 1483 
Ca.xion Gold. Leg. 26 b/2 The Incomutable deyte of the 
hlos.syd trynyte is without ony chaungyng. idyy G.VLE C?-r. 
Gentiles iv. 184 One unifonne, sempiterne, and incommut- 
able Rule of Justice in al Tinie,s and Nations. i842_Ciia/.- 
Mi'.its Lect. Rom. I, 54 The giver of a peifect and incom- 
imitahle law. 

2. Not eommutable; that cannot be commuted 
or exchanged; unexchangeable. 

X77S H.miuib Philos. Atrangem. Wk.s. (1841) 331 The 
powers, though invisible, aie incommutable ; nor can iho.se 
of the .shipwright enable him to forge an anchor, or those 
of the smith enable him to construct a ship. <2 1806 Horsi.ey 
Berm, (1811) 424 Notwithstanding the reality of those dif- 
ferences, and the incommutable nature of the two things. 

Hence Incommu’tahly adv., unexchangeably ; 
Inoommvta’bleness. 

1828 Weiister, Imonujmtalleness, the quality of being in- 
commutable. Incomnnitahly, without reciprocal change. 
1855 \V, H. Mil L Applic. Panih. Princ. (1861) 197 But the 
first element of this name Eliakim .. dilieis in its initial 
radical letter and etymology from 'HAf .. as completely 
and incommutably as do their respective correlations in 
Arabic, Allah and .'Vli. 

t Incommutative, «. Ohs. rare— [In- 3.] 
1656 Bi.ount Glossogr., lucammutative, not to be changed 
or altered. 

Incompact (ink^mpwkt), a. [In- 3.] Not 
compact; looselyput together ; of loose consistency, 
i6i6 Bullokar, Incompact, .slight, not close ioyned. 1684 
T. Burnet Tk. Earth ii. 55 These ruines. .being not onely 
unequal in their suiface, but also hollow, loose, and incom- 
pact within, as ruines use to be. 1759 tr. puhainels Hush. 
I. viii, (1762) 22 The earth itself loose and incompact. 

"b. transf. and fig. 

1829 Landor IPks. (1846) I. 399/2 The empire of the 
Czars being already incompact and vast. _ 1852 Seioel 
Organ 1 16 Their tone is too biaying and Incoherent (or 
Incompact). 1869 Haddan Apost. Succ. iii. ss An organized 
Church is a more effective instrument for the transmission 
of truth than the incompact school of a philosophical sect. 

Hence Incompa'ctly adv., Incompa'ctness- 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Incompactness. 1846 Landor Wks, 
I. 71/2 My memory.. is apt to stagger and swerve under 
verses piled incompactly. 1898 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 540/1 
The geese., have a strange air of incompactne.ss, mainly 
attributable to the independent character of many of their 
wing-feathers. 

Incompa'cted, a,, s-are. [f. In- s + Com- 
pacted ppl. a.'] Not compacted; incompact, 

1680 Boyle Scept. Chew. v. Wks. 1772 I. 546 The other 
four elements might indeed be vai iously and loosely blended 
together, but would remain incompacted. 

Incomparability (ink^-mparabi-llti). [f.next: 
see -ITT.] The quality of being incomparable ; in- 
comparableness. 

1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 568 Truth hath her lets, 
di.scommodities and incomparabilities with us. 1884 tr. 
Lotze's Metaph. 436 Opposing those who adduce the ineqm- 
parability of things psychical and material as an objection 
against the possibility of any interaction between them. 

Incomparable (mk^z’mparab’l), a. (adv., sb.) 
j]a. F. incomparable (12— 15th. c. in Hatz.-Darm,), 
ad. L, incotnpardbilis, f. in- (In- 3} + compardbilis 
Comparable.] 

1. With which there is no comparison ; unequalled 
in manner, kind, or degree ; matchless, peerless, 
transcendent. 

141Z-20 lyYDG. Chron, Troy i. vi, And of beaute 50 bene 
incomparable, r'1430 Cov. Myst. fShaks. Soc.) 391 Heyl 1 
incomparabil quen Goddis holy tron ! i533 Elyot Cast. 
Uelthe (1541) 35a, Honye .. is of incomparable efficacy. 


0! i66r Fuller IVortkIes (1840) II. 451 She was afterwards 
his incomparable wife. 1740 Warburton Div. Begat, iv. 
V. Wks. 1811 IV. 215 A new hypothesis .. which hath the 
incomparable Sir Isaac Newton for its Patron. 1871 L. 
Stephen Playgr. Europe ix. (1894) 202 The squalor of an 
Italian town surrounds momunents of incomparable beauty. 
1897 Gladstone Let. 20 Apr., Incredible shame, incom- 
parable bungling. 

2. Not to be compared (xvith or Id). 

1614 Jackson Creed iii. xi. § 18 viarg., Vn.iuer.sall absolute 
obedience vnto men is incomparable with true loyalty vnto 
Christ. 1634 Sir T. Herberp 'J'rav.vz^ Neere mountayne 
Taurus is now a Citie both great and famous, yet incom- 
jiarable to what shoe was in Eebatans time. 1897 A iibutt's 
Syst. Med. III. 640 As knowledge becomes more accurate, 
the tables constructed in successive periods become incom- 
parable. 1899 IPestm. Gaz. 15 May 9/2 The British patent 
system . . is incomparable, fiom every point of view almost, 
with the patent systems of Germany and the United States. 
■|' B. adv. = Incomparably. Obs. 

1482 Monk of Es>esha7n (Arb.) lor Mekyl more gladiJer 
and that yiicompaiable for the ceiteabydyngthat he boode 
to liaue tlie sight of god. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 40 h, 'I'hou shake he in heuen ruler of incomparable 
moie treasure, 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 6 The Giay, 
or Hor.se-Fly. Her eye is an incomparable pleasant 
spectacle. 

C. sb. 1. An incomparable or matchless person 
or thing. 

1704 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem, IX. 355 That there 
ever should he such a succe.ssion of incomparables, 1807 tc. 
Three Germans III. 19 This incomparable would be an evil 
to be dreaded in the city. 

2. A name for a North American bird, the 
Nonpareil or Painted Bunting (Cyanospiza or 
Passerina ciris), so called from its gorgeous 
colouring, blue, green, yellow, and scarlet. 

1889 Cent. Diet., Cyanospiza .. contains the common 
indigo-bird of the United Stales the lazuli finch the 
nonpareil, incomparable, or pape [etc.]. 

Incompara'blen.ess (inkfi-mparabTnes). [f. 
prec. -f -NESS.] The quality of being incomparable. 

1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 5 Whose . . incomparable- 
ness of number, may well fill our hearts with admiration. 
*733 Fielding Do 7 i Qui.xote Eng. 11. v, I will make thee a 
dreadful example to all future knights who shall dare dispute 
the incomparableness of that divine lady. 1882-3 Schaff 
Encycl. Relig. Kitowl. II. 1003/1 It is from this centre that 
the ideas of his . .incomparableness and glory irradiate. 
Incomparahly Cinkp-mparabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. -(- -LY^ ; cf. F. incomparahlement (i 2-r 3th c.) , 
L, incompardbiliterl] In an incomparable manner 
or degree ; in a way that does not admit of com- 
parison ; beyond comparison. 

1:1422 Hocclkve Learn to Die 257 Goostly lucres & 
wynuyiiges ., Exceedynge in value alt eerthly thynges In- 
conparablely. 1:1450 Mirour Saluacioun 1263 Hire hemes 
ouer alle the sternes ere incomparabli blight. 1531 Elyot 
Gov, I. xxvii, Shootinge m the longe bowe . . incomparably 
excelleth all other exercise. 1634 Heywood Maide^ihead 
III. Wks. 1874 IV. 131 Doe.s not the new Gowne the Prince 
sent my Mistre.s.se, become her most incomparably? 1666 
Boyle Orig. Formes Qual, (1674) 14 The structure even 
of the rarest watch is incomparably inferiour to that of a 
humane body. 1712 Addison Spect. No* 419 I' 7 Shake- 
spear has incomparably excelled all others. 1^5 Emerson 
in Scot. Rev. (1883) 283 Incomparable things said incom- 
parably well. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings Ser. 11. 115 
Strafford . .was incomparably the abler of the two. 

t Incompa'red, a. Obs. rare— [In- 3.] Un- 
matched, matchless, peerless, incomparable. 

1590 Spenser To Sir F. IValstngham i That Mantuane 
Poetes incompared spirit. 

Incompass, obs. var. of Encompass v. 
t Incompa'ssible, a. Obs. rare — ^. [a. obs. 

F. incompassible incompatible (14th c. in Godef.), 
f. in- (In- 3) + compassihle, a parallel form to Com- 
patible.] Incompatible. 

1630-56 Sir R. Gordon Hist, Earls Sutherla^id 413 
(Jam.) It seemed to be incompassible in the persone of any 
subject, derogative to the king's honor, and insupportablie 
grievous to the leidges. 

t IncOMipa'SSion. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Com- 
passion: so It. incompassioneP] Want or absence 
of compassion or pity. 

1625 Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) 231 There are many publike 
and nationall sinnes, .. our incompassion Jo our brethren 
miserably wasted with Warre and Famine in other parts of 
the world. 1630 Ibid. II. 259 Whilst we avoid the one 
extreme, that of incorapassion, we may not fall into the other, 
that of foolish pity. 1675 Art Contentni. x. § 7. 232 [They] 
look on our enjoiments and their sufferings thro' the con- 
tracting optics of ingratitude and incompassion. 

t Inconxpa'ssionate, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not 
compassionate ; void of compassion or pity. 

i6ii CoTGR., Lnpiteux, pitilesse, incorapassionate._ 1623 
Sanderson 12 Saw. (1637) 126 He was to wrestle with the 
unjust and bitter upbraidings of unreasonable and incom- 
passionate men. 1674 Flatman Reoiew 8 When incom- 
passionate Age shall plow The delicate Amjra’s brow. 1679 
Establ. Test 21 They will.. repay them with the.. most in- 
compassionate Cruelty. 

Hence f Inoompa-ssiojiatelyar/w., without com- 
passion or pity; '['In.compa'ssionateness,. lack 
of compassion, pitilessness. 

1621 T. Granger On Eccl. 94 (T. Suppl.) The incom- 
passion ateness of other great men, which were merciless, 
cruel, and hard-hearted. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial it. iii, 
Plead not., without sense of pity So iucompas.sionately. 

Incompatibility (ink^mpsetlbi-liti). [a. F, 
incompatibiliii (15th c.) : see next and -ITY.J 


1. The quality or condition of being incompatible; 
incongruity, absolute inconsistency, irreconcilabk- 
ness. 

1611 Cotgr., Incompatihilitc, incompatibilitie, iarring, 
disagreement. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 310 The incom- 
palibilitie of the then vsd .superstitions in the Camp, and 
Chri.sUanitie. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. iii. § 15 Incom- 
patibility, or repugnancy to co-existence. 1763 Scrafton 
Indostau ii. (1770) 45 Hadjee Hamet . . gave the world an 
instance more of the incompatibility of wickedness with 
happiness. 1831 Brewster Optics vii. g 66. 73 The hypo- 
thesis . . which others had rejected from its incompatibility 
with the phenomena of the spectrum. 1875 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) V. 128 Divorces are readily allowed for incompati- 
bility of temper, 

b. (with pi.) An incompatible thing or quality. 
1671 E. Panton Spec, ftivent. 205 You may tell me that 
I propose Incompatibilities. 1759 Dilwohth Pope 80 They 
made him an absurd Compound of incompatibilities. 1822 
"Lamb, E lia Ser.i. Artif. Comedy Last Cent., The comedy, 

I have said, is incongruous ; a mixture of Congreve with 
sentimental incompatibilities. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp, 
xlvii. (1856) 442 It became a grave question, how to recon- 
cile the incompatibilities of dog and goat. 

t 2. = Incompetibility. Obs. rare. 

1659 Pari. Lei. g May in Englatid's Conf. 14 We.. urged 
their incompatibility to judge of the Members. 

Incompatible (inkj^mpfe-tib’l), a. (sbl) [ad. 
med.L. incompatibilis (said of benefices) ; cf. F. 
incompatible (15th c. in Hatz.-Darni.), and see 
In- 3 and Compatible.] Not compatible. 

1. Of benefices, etc. : Incapable of being held 
together. [med.L. incompatibilis.] 

1563-87 Foxe a. <5- M. (1596) 3/2 For infinite dispensa- 
tions, a.s to dLspen.se with age, with order, with benefices 
incompatible. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 57 Inacted, 
aganis pluialitie of offices incompatible in one man’s persone. 
1726 Ayliffe Pesrergon its By the Canon Law Incom- 
patible Benefices are Dignities, Parsonages and other 
Benefices, which do by some Statute or approv'd Cu.stom 
require a Personal Residence. 1872 O. Shiplf.y Gloss. 
Eccl. Terms, Betiejice incowpatdle, means one which 
cannot be held with another. 

2. Mutually intolerant ; incapable of existing to- 
gether in the same subject ; contrary or opposed in 
character ; discordant, incongruous, inconsistent. 

1592 'DAmnx. Rosamond 1 iij, As heere heholde th' incom- 
patible blood Of age and youth. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 75 
vViienthe.subiect,_and thething dissenting, dothabhorre each 
other, and are .. incompatible, than there is a totall opposi- 
fion betweene them. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 66 The 
ideas of Matter and 1 bought are absolutely incompatible. 
17SS Fox in H. Walpole Mem, Geo. // (1847) II. ii. 37 Yet. . 
are we on incompatible lines ? r8i6 T. L. Peacock Head- 
long Hall v\\, Luxury and libeityare incompatible. 1871 
Hlackie Four Phases i. 18 He felt that to he a politician and 
a preacher of righteousness was to combine two vocations 
practically incompatible., 
b. Const, with. 

a 1635 Naunton Fra^m. Re^. (Arb.) 24 A prudence which 
was incompatibje with her Sisters natme. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. If F. xxvii. 111.68 The use of the shield is incom- 
patible with that of the bow. 1832 tr. Stsrnondi's Hat. 
Rep. XV. 319 Law and order seemed incompatible with the 
government of priests* 

to. Const, to. (Sometimes confused with. 1 k- 
competjble.) Obs. 

1641 R. Greville (Ld. Brooke) Episc. 113 A trade, which 
yet they thinke not altogether incompatible to Preaching. 
1652 GAULF./f agastroin. 75 Is not the pre.science or prsevision 
of future things, .incompatible to the nature of any creature 
in heaven or earth? 1668 Hovya Bless. Righteous lot 
Balaam knew it was incompatible to Him to lie or repent. 
1790 Anna M, PQvxtzcxc Monmouth III. ii She knew the un- 
conditional liberation . . was incompatible to his Lord.ship’s 
professions. 

+ d. Const, o/": Intolerant^ Obs. 

1605 Raleigh Introd. Hist. Eng. (1693) 34 The English 
Nobility, incompatible of these new Concurrents, found .. a 
darkning of their Dignities by the Interposition of so many. 
1613-18 Daniel Colt. Hist, Eng. (1621) 24 A Nobilitie, stub- 
borne, haughty, and incompatible of each other's precedency. 
1646 Buck Rich. Ill 51 He was now incompatible of any 
others precedency and propinquity. 

t3. Unable to agree or ‘ get on ’ together ; dis- 
agreeing, at variance. Obs. 

1567 Throgmorton Let. to Eliz. in Robertson Hist. Scot. 
(17^9) II. App., The earle of Argyll, the Hamiltons and he 
be incompatible. — I do find amongest the Hamiltons, Argyll 
and the company two strange and sundry humours. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learti. n. xxii. § 13 Is there not a caution, .to 
be giiien of the doctrines of Moralities themselues . . leaste 
they make men too precise, arrogant, incompatible ? a 1659 
Osborn Delect. Rowe Wks. (1673) 396 By which they have 
rendered themselves incompatible with any other Tenets 
than their own. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 298 The 
Quarel remain’d, the Church and the Presbyterians were in- 
compatible. 

■f 4. Irreconcilable. Ohs. rare. 

1623 Cockeram, Incornpactible, vnreconcilable. *635 R. 
Bolton 'C omf A(ffi. Cousc. xvii. 321 They set themselves 
against godly Christians with incompatible estrangement, 
and implacable spite. 

B. sb. An incompatible person or thing, 

011711 Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 280, I am all 
Resignation, all 3Desire. How can these Incompatibles con- 
.spire ? 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 183 Such syntax i.s 
in fact a blending of incompatibles ; that is to_ say, of -i, 
defined substantive with an undefined attributive. 1848 
H. Rogers Ess. 1. vi. 305 This union of incompatibles. 
1885 Pall Mall G. 9 June 1/2 He might .shed hh incapable.s 
and his incompatibles, and build up a new Cabinet. 

Incompa'tibleness. [f. prec. -k -ness.] The 
quality of being incompatible, incompatibility. 
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1608 Disputi Kneclmg Sacram. 124 The incompatlblenes 
and di'.proportion of kneeling with the acts and demonstra- 
tions of reioycing. .17S* Carte Hist Eitg. HI. 615 Nothing 
hut the iiicompatibleness of their two lives could have 
determined her to sign the warrant, tfes Coleridge Aids 
Refi, (18481 I. 241 The incompatibleness of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God. 

Incompa’ti'bly, adv. [f. as prec. + -LY ■■i.j 
In an incompatible manner, so as to be incompa- 
tible with something else. 

ai'jtt Ken Hynma-riuni Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 100 Your 
Country’s Heav’n, your Business to rejoice, God's Love is 
incompatibly your choice, 17SS in Johnson; and in mod. 
I)icts. 

Incompe’ndious, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not com- 
pendious, iTot economical ; uneconomical. 

1833 Frctseds Mag. VII. 307 The same failing purposer.. 
the same incompendious actor — the .same too-lavish and 
too-spaiing merchant. 

t Incompe-nsable, «. Obs. rare-°. [In- 3 ; so 
raod.F. incompetisable (Littre).] Incapable of 
being compensated. Hence f Incompe’nsable- 
ness (Bailey vol. II, 1731). 

1638 Phillips, lucotupensabley uncapahle of being recom- 
penced. 1721 in Bailey; and in moi Diets. 

Incompetence (inlc/j’mpttens). [a. r. incom- \ 
pilence (1549 in R. Estienne), f. in- (In- 3 j + 
pitence : after Incompetent.] 
f I. Inadequacy, insufficiency. Obs. 

16153 Flagellum, or O. Crounuell[\(i-]il) 160 The niggardli- 
ness and incompetence of his reward. 

2 . The fact or condition of being personally or 
practically incompetent; want of competence ; lack 
of the requisite ability, power, or qualification ; 
incapacity. 

a 1716 South Serm. (1744) VII. xiv. 302 That Incompe- 
tence arise,s from this ; That no Man can judge rightly of 
two Things, but by comparing them together. 1795-1814 
WoRDSw. Fxcwrs. vni. 13 Therefore no incompetence of 
mine Could do them wrong, 1812 W. Godwin in C. K. 
Paul W. Godwin 11876) II. 2r3 The feeling I had in my. self 
of an incompeteuee for the education of daughters. 1874 
Micklethwaite d/orf. Par. Churches 201 Theincompetence 
of the tradesman to whom the work is entrusted. 1876 Trans. 
Clin. Soc. IX. 47, I found . . on examination, incompetence 
of the aortic and mitral valves. 

3 . Of a logical conclusion : Want of legitimacy 
or propriety ; faultiness : = Incompetency 3. 

1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic (i860) II. 463 It shows at 
a glance the competence or incompetence of any Conclusion. 

Incompetency (inkp-mp/tensi). [f. prec. or 
Incompetent : see -enoy.], 

1 . The quality of being incompetent ; inadequate 
ability, incapacity for what is required : = In- 
competence a. AlsO', with/f., an instance of this. 

i6ri Coiaa., I’ltcompeience, incompetencie. <11691 Boyle 
Fss, Intestine Motions iv. Wks. 1772 1 . 447 The incompetency 
of our eyes to discern the motions of natural bodies, a 1732 
Atterbury Serm, /in. lx. 22. ii- (Seager), The meanness and 
incompetency of the instruments that wrought this effect, 
1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr, II. x. 260 {The] utter incom- 
petency of the bishops. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. 1. v. 

^ 31 (1873) log I.s it not proved that this incompetency is the 
incompetency of the Conditioned to grasp the Uncondi- 
tioned I 1871 Blacihe Four Phases i. 66 Exposing the mani- 
fold superficialities and incompetencies of tlie persons with 
whom he conversed. 

2 . Legal incapacity, disability, or disqualification. 

1650 Hobbes .. 4 «sw. Davenant'sPref, Goudibert'FV.i,, 1840 
IV- 456 Having thus . .aivoided the first exception, against the 
incompetency of my judgment, I am but little moved with 
the second, which is of being biibed by .the honour you 
have done me. 1660 Trial Regie. 157 Concerning the com- 
petency or incompetency of the witness 4 the incompetency 
against him Is this, that [etc.]._ 1833 Mylne & Keen Rep. 
II. 24s The affidavits .. po.sitively denied .. the testator’s 
alleged incompetency to enter into the agreement. 1895 
Lauu T’/wrsif^. LXXIII. 23/2 Theoiiginal incompetency 
to deal with it continued down to., when the husband died. 

3 . Logical impropriety or illegitimacy. 

*837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic oexi. (1866) I. 424 The 
arguments . . by which it was attempted to evince the in- 
competency of this' figure. 

Incompetent (inkp’mpitent), a. (sb.) [a, F. 
incotnpetent, ad. late L. incoinpeteni-em, f. in- 
(In- 3_) - 4 - competent-em Competent.] Not com- 
petent. 

+ 1 . Insufficient, inadequate. Ofo. 

i6tl CoTGR, s.v. R ose, Chapeau, ou chapel de roses, a small, 
sleight, incompetent, or les.se-tben-dne portion giuen a 
maid to her mariage. 1602 Bentley Boyle Lect. vii. 256 An 
incompetent Cau.se for the Formation ©f a World. 1789 A. 
Hamilton Wks, (1886) VII. 25 The .situations .. were yet 
incompetent to the full display of those ..endowments with 
which nature . . decorates a favorite. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. 
It. Tombs in Abbey, A purse incompetent to this demand. 

2 . Of inadequate ability or fitness ; not .having 
the requisite capacity or qualification ; incapable. 
Const, to, io do something. Rarely of things. 

Cl 1635 N AUNTON Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 39 Sir Francis Knowls 
was somewhat of the Queens affinity, and had likewise no 
incompetent Issue. 1647 Clarendon //iV/. Reb. i. § 3, 
I may not be thought altogether an incompetent person, 
having been present as a Member of Parliament in Councils. 
11693 N. Mather Pref. Owen’s Holy Spirit 3 It is not for 
so incompetent a person to say as writes this. 1800 Cole- 
ridge in C. K. Paul W. Godwin (1876) II, 13, I would 
gladly write any verses ; but to a prologue or epilogue I am 
utterly incompetent. i8t8 Jas. MiLL.^nV. India II. v. viii. 
678 The Nabob, who was totally incompetent to his own 
defence, 184a Tennyson Two Voices 37s Much more, if first 


I floated free, As naked essence, must I he Incompetent of 
memory. 18^ Tyndall Notes Lect. Light 41 A body placed 
in alight which it is incompetent to transmit appears black. 
1879 St. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 84 The mitral vidves were 
puckered and incompetent. 1880 L. Stephen /’fl/w v, 131 
He was no philosopher, and therefore an incompetent 
assailant of the abuses of philosophy. 

3 . Not legally competent or qualified. 

1S97 Daniel Civ. Wars iii. (R.), Subjects.. judges Incom- 
petent To judge their king. 1650 Hobbes .Wwiiv. Daven- 
ant's Pref. GondtbcH Wks. 1840 IV. 443, 1 lie open to two 
exceptions, one of an incompetent, the other of a cm rupted 
witness. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. iii. Wks. 1874 1. 187 The 
objections of an incompetent judgment, 18^ Muiniii ad 
Gains iV. § 107 Fuither action . .is ipso litre incompetent. 

4 . Logically inadmissible or illegitimate. 

1835 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Deaf ^ Dumb (18521 135 
Dr. Whately’s definition, is therefore, not only incompetent, 
but delusive. 1837-8 — Logic xvii. (1866) I. 320 This 
process is wholly incompetent to the logician. 

B, sb. An incompetent person. 
i856i .Alger Solit. Nat. Sf Man iv. 248 These jealous in- 
competents had . . hurled him down into a muddy pit of 
error. 1882 Stevenson New A red). Nts. (1884) 324 A dauber, 
an incompetent, not fit to be a sign-painter. 

Hence luco'mpetentness, incompetence (Bailey 
voL II, 1727). 

InCOHipeten.tly(inkp'mp/tentli),t3:fl'2» [f. prec. 
In an incompetent manner or degree; 
inadequately, insitfficiently ; with incompetence. 

164^ jEn. Taylor Gt. Exewp., Beatii, §9 He that fights 
for temporals . . loses his title, by striving incompetently for 
the reward. 1772 Burke .ip. C/i. Claims Bill Wks. X. 146 
Not that the Church of England is incompetently endowed. 

i'llicompetibrlity. Obs. [f, next; see -it y.] 
The quality or condition of being ‘ incompetible ’ ; 
incompetency, incapacity. Sometimes confused 
with incom patibiliiy. see the latter, sense 2. 

166^ Hammond ig Serm. Wks. 1684 IV. 604 The com- 
petibility of knowledge, and incompetibility of true faith 
with carnall desires. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 122 
The stress . . rests not upon the incompetibility of an excess 
of one Infinitude above another, either in Intension or Ex- 
tension, but the incompetibility of any niultitude to be 
infinite. 

f Incoillpe'tible, a. Obs. [f. In- 8 4- COM- 
PETIBLE.] Notcompetible ; not within one’s com- 
petence or capacity; not properly applicable or 
suitable to ; inappropriate. Sometimes confused 
with incotnpatible : see the latter, 2 c. 

1621 Bi'. Mountagu Diatribx m. 415 Puffed vp with in- 
comparable and incompetible Titles of Learning. 164* 
Milton_ Prel. Episc. 5 For now the Pope was come to 
that height, as to arrogate to himselfe by his Vicars in- 
competible honours. 1650 Exercii. Usurped Powers 9 
Take him as a usurper, and my allegiance is incompetible 
to him. .1655-87 H. Moke App.Antid. (1712) iSdlndivisi- 
hillty is incompetible to a Spirit. 1684 Burnet The, Earth 
11. 139 The characters of the New Jerusalem) . . are very 
hard to be undei.stood : some of them being incompetilile 
to a terrestrial state, and some of them to a celestial. 
Hence f Incompe'UBlextess — Isoomtetibilitt. 
(Confused with incompatibleness ^ 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Incoinpetihleness, the Condition of 
a Thing, that will not square or agree with another. 

lucompleta'ble (inkpmplriab’l), a. ran—^. 

[f. In- 3 4- COMPLETABLB.] That cannot be com- 
pleted. Hence ZncompletabRlity, Incoxn- 
ple'tablenesB, incapability of being completed. 

1829 Carlyle (1872) II. 213 [fr. Novalis) 

Men often wondered at the stubborn Incompletibility of 
these two Sciences. 1898 Q. Rev. Jan. 80 It is the infinity 
or physical incompletableness of the Universe which baffles 
the scientific understanding. Ibid. Apr. 86 This idea of the 
mysterious incompletability of existence. 


incomplete (inkf7mpi/-t), a. [ad. L. tneom- 
plet-us, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4. compleius Complete : cf. 
F. incomplet, -plBte, in OF. -pleite (1372 in Hatz,- 
Barm.).] Not complete ; not fully foimed, made, 
or done ; not whole, entire, or thorough ; wanting 
some part ; unfinished, imperfect, defective. 

. c 1380 'FYOLVsSel.Wks. III. 342 pe chesyng maad of man 
IS fals ^gne, and incompleet, for_ to make Cristis viker. 
a 1600 Hooker (J.), It pieaseth him in mercy to account 
himself incomplete and maimed without us. 1646 Sir T, 
Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xviii. 152 That they be comparativly 
incomplete wee need not todenie. 1665 Boyle Occas. Reft. 
Bed., What I had wi itten was In-compleat. 1711 J . Green- 
wood Gram. 114 If we consider whether an action be 
compleat or ineonipleat. 1817 G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 39 
the ^ohtion [of slavery] was incomplete even in England. 
1865 Barry Dockyard Dcon. 91 The Resistance was de- 
Uvered incomplete ten months after the contractor’s agree- 
Palgrave Lyr. Poems 79 Thou would’st be 
child for ever. Completer whilst incomplete, 
b. la technical uses: 

Incomplete flower, a flower wanting one or more of the 
normal parts (calyx, corolla, stamens, or pistils). Incomplete 
metamorphosis insects, etc.)=lMi'ERFECT metamorphosis. 
Incomplete areolet'. see quot. 1826. 

j||. Lee lnprod. Boi. (1788) 95 Such as are incomplete. 
Ao/tf, or Corolla wanting. 1794 Martvn Rousseau's 
Rot. IX. 96 Incomplete flowers only are found . . on separate 
trees orplants. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. 342 /»«?«- 
Plete [areoleis], open areolets that terminate short of the 
margin. i8to Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 190 Flowers are 
incomplete, in which any one or more of the four kinds of 
organs <s wanting. 

t InCOBBJtle-te, obs.rart-^. [f. prec. after 
Complete v.] trans. To render incomplete, to 
destroy the completeness of. 


1656 Jeancs Fnln, Christ a6 Will t'luist then, suffer any 
thing to pievaile against Ids Chuicli, wlikh is Ids fuliuss'. ? 
What were that but to niayiue and inciuiipleate Idni? 

Incojnple’ted, a. [f. 1 n -3 i CoirrLE'tT.n.] 
Not coiiiplclecl ; unliiu.slicd, incoiii])lc‘le. 

1836 L y 1 TON /I Mi'/ii' (1837' I. 408 One of those rutle Init 
seiviceable iiistuimeiits by which a more piactic.il and 
perfect action is often wrought out fioin the iiici)iii|ileicd 
theories of greater statesmen. 1889 l-.hxh iml Rev. leApi. 
415/2 The details of an incompleted lesiaicli. 

Incompletely (iuVniiilTlli •, ads'. [)'. Incom- 
plete a. + -LY -.J In an incomplete manner or 
degree ; partially, imjierfectly. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 15 'I'liose that .are do jure, or 
iiicompleatly DLsciples. 1777 Wa isos Philip U 11791! I. 
IX. 363 Undisciplined, incompletely armed ami dislie.ii timed. 
i86z Latham Channel hi. iii. xv. led. 21 .,08 It is only p.u- 
tially and incompletely tli.U his ri quest is attended to. 

Incompleteness finkfiiiijilrtnfsi. [I. as jncc. 
-f- -nek.S.] The quality or stale of being iiicoiu- 
plete ; want of coinpkdeness, 

1643 Milton Divonc Inlrod., ICrror willingly accepts 
what he wants, and supplies what her incoiniile.uncsse went 
.seeking. 1664-5 Boyi.i. Cause t oudens, Air Wks 1772 II. 
4g9'I'he incompleteness of the theory of cold. 1845-6 'I'm S'c.n 
IJuls. Lect, Ser. i. i. 8 A hook, .undeilying the same, .imom- 
pletenesses as every other work of men's li.inds, j86o Tvs - 
iMi.L Glac. 33, 1 had often occ.isioii to feel the iticompleteiic .* 
of my knowledge. 

Incompletion (ink{Tmplt'Jhn). [f. In-i- 4- 
Completion.J Incomplete or unfinished coiuUtion, 
incompleteness. 

1804. Miniature No. 5 Pi He .. only effei ts one design, 
that he may regret the ini.ompleti(in of others, 1815 W. 
Tavi.or In Monthly Mag. XXXVllI. 43 His liteiary histoty 
of them would appear useless from incompletiuii. 1873 
BrowniSO Red Colt. Ni-tap iv. 762 Artist-preference Fiji 
work complete, iiiferiovly proposed, To iiicninpletum, though 
it aim aright. 

Incomplex (inkp'mpleks, formerly inkpm- 
ple'ks), a. [ad. late L. incom plc.x-us. i. in- ,In- 3 ') 
+ comp/cx-us Cosji'lex : so K. incomplexe {17.32 
in Diet- Trevoux).] Not complex ; imi conqili- 
cated or involved; simple. 

1658 Baxter Soring Faith vi, 36 Complex Objects, which 
are appointed to be the means of knowing the inconudex, 
<11677 Barrow Serm. iv, Wks. i6E6]L 55 It is Dniiiielligibli; 
how any incomplex thing . , can he the complete it imme- 
diate object of belief. 1713 Dlriia.m I'hys.-'l hetd. \ii. ii. 
382 The Ear is in Birds the most simple aiitl incomplex- of 
any Animals Ear. 1789 T. Tavi.or Proclus II. 49 Thu 
iiicomplcx [tlieoiems] aie such composites as caniiot_ he 
divided into simple tlieoiems, as the fourth [irojiiosition. 
1827 WiiAi'ELy /.tif/c sy Incomplex apprelietision is of oiu: 
object, or of several without any relation being peieeiveil 
between them. 

Incomple'xed, a. Ohs. rare. [f. late L. 
incomplex-us (see prec.) + -EU Not comtilex ; 
incomplex. 

i6a8 T._ Spencer Logkk 12 Aristotle giues his hicom- 
plexed things no name : hut, thereby he meaner, arguments. 
Ibid. 151 Arguments .. those single, or iiiconiplexed turnies 
whereof wee .spake in the former part. 

tlncomple'xionate,^- Ohs.rare-'^. [In- 3.] 
Not' complexionate’; not influenced by the mental 
‘ complexion ’ or humour. 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. xifi. 254 To intoxic.ate them 
with the same heat and noise in their eiiravislicd Ini.agiiia- 
tion, whereby that still and small voice of Incomplexionatu 
Reason cannot be heard. 

Incomple’xity. we, [In- 3 .] Absence of 
complexity ; simplicity. 

178a V. Knox Ess. (iBig) III. clxxvi. 278 Arllc.s.siiess, and 
incomplexity of fable. 

t Incomple’xly, adv. Ohs. [f. Incomple.x 

a. 4- -LY ^.] In an incomplex manner ; simply. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 313 The Divine Intellect 
underatandes things compiexe incomplexely ; but the human 
Intellect uiiderstandes things most simple and incomplexe, 
complexely. 

t lacompli’able, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 -t- Com- 
PLIABLE.] Not able or ready to comply or act in 
concord ; disagreeing, unconformable. 

_ 1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar i. vii. 6o Men intractable, 
jnsociable, incompliable with those chat 'will not gedificare 
ad disseusiones,^ 1629 Ps vnne Ch. Eng. 137 Which . . of these 
irreconcilable, incompliable Assertions are the arveient . . 
Doctrines, of our Church. 1664 H. Moke Myst. Juiq. 448 
You see how distorted^ forced, and incompliable his Exposi- 
tion IS to the text. 

Hence i'liioompU'aMeiiess, the quality of being 
‘ incompliable ’ ; unconformable tendency. 

164a Rogers Naaman ii Convinced of their owneincom- 
pliahlenesse to the grace of God offred. Ibid. 130 'That 
wofull and desperate flinging out of the soule, and incom- 
pliablenesse of the spirit. 

Incompliance (ink^mplsi-ans). Now rare. 
[In- 3.] The fact or quality of being incompliant. 
tl. Want of conformity or accordance. Ohs. 
ax6ss Vines Loni's Supp. {1677) 20a A straight rule dis- 
covers a crooked line by the incompliance of it to the rule, 

t2. Unaccommodating disposition ; want of com- 
plaisance. Ohs. 

<11694. Tiulotson Serm. (1743) I. iii. loi All peevishness 
and incompliance of humour in things lawful and in- 
different, 1697 Collier Ess. Mor. Suhj. i. (1703) 79 
A martial man, except he has been sweetened and polished 
by a lettered education,^ is apt to have a tincture of sovver- 
ness and incomplyance in his behaviour. 1770 Langhorne 
Plutarch (1879) I. 291/2 A peevishness of temper or incom- 
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pliance of manners, . .proclure the most incurable aversions 
in a married life. 1805 Fosti it /iss. ii. v. 178 Invested with 
a inumier of .sternness, ie.serve, and incompliance. 

з. Failure to comply will: a claim, desire, or 
request; non-compliance. 

1708 y.l/.v.r. Drunkenness 29 Will he baulk bis Interest, 
and punish himself fur so small an Incompliance? 1781 
Johnson Let. .( Apr., Mr. Johnson knows that Sir Joshua 
. . will excuse his incompliance with the Call, a 1797 H. 
Wai.i’ou; Aleut. Geo. II (1847) HF i. 21 Pitt., loresaw 
incompliance on the Duke's part. 1885 R. W. VnxwHist. 
Ch. Jin^. xvi. (18031 III. 147 'J'hey wrote to complain, 
18 July, adding that her incompliance in religion gave 
tountenance to the disturbances. 

lucompH'aucy. rare. [f. Tnoompltant : see 
-ANCY, and cf. compliancy Incorapliant character. 

i6s8 0 snonN Jat. I, Wks. (1673)519 The Iiicompliancy of 
the Episcopal Clergy and their natural propensity to dilate 
their power. 1798 I.anoor Gehir Wks. 1846 II. 499/1 Thou 
. . leanest on tny claim Till overwhelmed through incom- 
pHancy. 

lucompliant (inkpmpbrant), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- b + Compliant,] Not compliant. 

1. Not yielding or disposed to yield to the desires 
or requests of others ; unaccommodating, unsub- 
missive, uncompliant. 

1707 Rejl ex. upon Ridicule 302 There are a sort of incom- 
pliant People that are all of a piece. 1709 Siryi'k Ann. 
Ref. (1824) I. vii. 154 If they them.selves held together, and 
remained incompliant with the steps that were taking, the 
Queen must be forced to keep them in the church. 1721 — 
JCccl. Mem. II. xxix. 238 We find three iucompli.ant prelates 
more tliis year under confinement in the Tower. 1830 
l>’IsRAi:r.i Chas. /, III. xlii. 285 That reaction which inflames 
the incompliant to obstinacy. 

2. Of things : a. Notin harmony, incompatible, 
not lending itself to some purpose, b. Unpliant, 
unyielding. 

1647 .Si’RiGGE Anglia Rediv. lir. v. (1854) 159 The narrow- 
ness of the ways .. was altogether incompliant with the 
army’s march. 1663 T. Jqruan Royal Ark. Poesie 22 Men 
act, that are hetweea Foityand fifty. Wenches of fifteen; 
With hone .so large, and nerve so incomplyant. When you 
call Desdeinona, enter Giant. 1846 Lanuor Wks. II. 216/1 
No branch of intellectual pleasure so brittle and incompliant 
as never to be turned to profit. 

Hence Inoompli'antly adv., in an unyielding or 
unaccommodating manner. 

1S47 in Craig. 

tlncO’mpHcate, «. Obs.rare. [In- 3.] Not 
complicated ; uncomplicated ; simple. 

1686 Goad Celest. Podies ii, iii. 178 This belong.s to the 
Chapter of Complicate Aspects', and our Method engages 
us yet to show the Influence only of the .Single and incom- 
plicate. Ibid. in. iv. 508 We seek for the Nature of the 
Single and Incomplicate A.spect, 1804 Anna Scwahb Mem. 
Darwin 392 This incomplicate and so easily practicable 
system. 

i' Incomplying', a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
complying; incompliant. Hence 
ness, uncomplying character. 

1640 W. Brioges True Sotildiers Convoy 10 Now, God 
is very incomplying in all his wayes. 1654 H. L'Esi range 
Gitas. I (1655) lot Usually they [kings] derive their asperity 
. .from the protervity and incomplyingnesse of their people. 
a 1732 Atteruury Serm. xxii. (L.),That obstinate resolution 
of mind, that stubborn incomplying virtue, which is lequisite 
to preserve a man undefiled and blameless. 

+ Incompo'rta'ble, rt. O/ij. [In- 3.] Not to 
be borne, intolerable, insupportable. 

(11734 North Exam. i. ii. § i8 (1740) 39 It was .. no new 
Device to shove Men out of their Places by contriving in- 
comportable Hardships to be put upon them. Ibid. § 53. 
57 Setting up what was called the Country Party, to an 
incomportable Height. 

t lacomposed (inkjlmpiju-zd), tr. Ohs. [f.lN -3 
Composed; cf. F. imomposi (isth c. in 
Godef.), L. incomposiius 

1. Not composite or compound; simple, uncom- 
pounded. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (1638) 242 A simple and 
incomposed .substance . . farre from all composition and 
mixture. 1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. 11, (1701) 62/1 He 

и. sed the lonick Dialect, plain and incomposed. 1637-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I, 189 [The Soul], being an act, 
i.s incomposed, and, could she die, would be annihilated. 

2. Wanting in composure or orderly arrange- 
ment; disordered, disarranged; disturbed, agitated, 
discomposed. 

1608 Chapman Byrons Trag. Plays 1873 II. 256 When 
th’ incomposd incursions of floods Wasted and eat the 
earth, a 1619 Fothekby A theom. ii. xi. § 4 (1622) 318 Such 
vntuneable and incomposed noyse. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
989 Him thus the Anarch old With faultring speech and 
visage incompos’d Answer’d. 1727-46 Thomson Swnnter 
491 The strong laborious ox, of honest front Which incom- 
pos’d he shakes, 1740 Somerville Hobbinol iii. 339 With 
hasty Step, and Visage incompos’d, Wildly she star’d. 

3. Indisposed [to\ not in the proper state for. 
Cf. Compose t;. 14 . 

1660 J. S. Andromaiia r. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 198 
That sweetness which bewitch’d men’s hearts is grown So 
rugged, so incompos’d to all commerce. Men fear he’ll 
shoitly quarrel with himself. 

Hence d’ lacompo’sedly ad/o,, in a disorderly or 
disturbed way; without composure; i'Inooin'- 
po'sedness, want of composure, disorderliness. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. xi. yi, If she had 
spoken too loud and incomposedly. he might have had 
some just colour for this conceit. 1633 H. More Antid. 


A th. I. X. (1662) 32 Whose limbs by force of the convul- 
sion are moved very incomposedly and ilfavour’dly. Ibid. 
III. xvi. 141 A jumbled feculency and incompo.sedne.ss of the 
spirits, a xjti Ken A/au. Prayers Wk.s. (1838) 426 If you 
find in any duty. . incomposedness, and weariness of spirit. 

lucomposite finkp-mpdzit), a. (sh.) [ad. i.. 
incomposil-tis,i. e«-(1n-3) -i- Composite.] 

1. Not composite; not composed of parts; sim- 
ple, uncompounded. Alsoasj/i. Something simple 
or uncompounded. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 233 Thus Damascene, Ortho- 
dox. Fid. 1 . I. c. 15 . . . ‘The Deitie is not a composite : 
but in three perfect (Persons) one peifect, indivisible and in- 
composite (Essence) 1788 T. 'I’avlor Proclus I. 44 Sul>- 
.stances destitute of parts, simple, incomposite and indivisible. 
Ibid. 133 All the rest, .he denominates incomposites. 

b. Antli. Incomposite number-, a number not 
composed of factors, a piime number. ? Obs. ^ 
1706 Phillips s.v. Humber, /AvW, Stinple, or Incomposii 
Number . . is a Number, which can only be measur'd or 
divided by it .self, or by Unity, without leaving any 
Remainder. 1776 Hutton in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 479 The 
. .incomposite number 239. 

2. Not properly composed or put together. 

1879 .Swinburne Study Shaks. ii, (1880) 97 The whole 
structuie of the play if judged by any strict rule of pure art 
is incomposite and incongi uou.s, wanting in unity, con- 
si.stency, and coherence of interest. 

Incompossibility (ink^mppsibi-liti). Now 
rare. [f. next : see -ity.] 'The quality or condi- 
tion of being incompossible ; total incompatibility. 
Also, withy?/., an instance of this. 

1629 Jackson Creed vi. n. xxix. § 2 Whether we respect 
the contrariety of their natural dispositions or the incom- 
possibility of their projects and engagements. 1630 
Randolph Aristippus (1652) 3 What should this Scotus 
meane by his possibilities and incompossibilities ? My 
Cooper, Rider, Thomas and Minsheu aie as farre to seek as 
myself. 1742 C. Owen Nat. Hist. Serpents 66 By reason 
of .some gieat Dispropoitioii or Incompossibility. 1864 
Bowen Loeic vi. 170 The Incompossibility, or the fact that 
the two Judgments cannot both be true. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant v. 83 The incompossibility of different things 
(.i.e. the impossibility of diflferent things existing together). 

Incompossible (inkpmpp-sib’l), a. Now rare. 
[ad. schol.L. incompossibil-is, f. in- (In- 3) 4 - med. 
L. compossibilis Compossiblb ; cf. F. incompossible 
(1732 in Diet. Trevoux).] Not possible to- 
gether ; that cannot exist or be true together ; 
wholly incompatible or inconsistent. 

Answ. Discov. Rom. Doctrine 2i 'The goiieriiment 
of their Eldership, or Presbitery (incompossible with Piince.s 
Supremacy) is the cheefest article of their religion, a 1640 
Jackson Creed x. xl. § s Conditions.. whose performance. . 
was very incompatibly, though not incompossible with 
liaughty f>ride or tenacious aval ice. 1662 Stillincfl. Orig. 
Sacr. III. i. (1702) 248 Things, .which in nature seem wholly 
incompossible (as the_ .schools speak). 1701 Beverley 
Glory of Grace 12 , 1 illustrate this gland Point by an In- 
Compossible Supposition. 1864 Bowen Logic vi. 169 To 
adopt the Hamiltonian word, thetw'o Judgments are incom- 
possible. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant Iptrod. v. 84 If 
there be any positive existences which are incompossible — 
i.e. which cannot be combined without opposition and con- 
flict. 

t Incompo’sure. Obs, [In- 3.] The state 
of being ‘ incomposed ’ ; discomposure, disorder. 

1644 Bulwer Chiron. 133 The incomposure of the Hand.s 
i.s to be avoided. 1633-87 H. More App. Antid. (1662) 177 
That Birds prune their feathers.. to rid themselves of that 
more uncouth and liarsh sense they' feel in tlieir skins by 
the incomposure of their ruffled plumes. S706 Phillips, 
lucomposure. Disorder, Confusion. 

t Incompou’nd, a. Obs.rare. [In- 3 .] =next. 
1733 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty iv. 68 With vision of internal 
powers profound, A pure essential unit, incompound. 

+ IxLCompoTi'nded, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not 

compounded ; uncompounded. 

1603 Holland PlutarcJCs Mor. 1252 The Hemltone in the 
Mese will be incompounded. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty 
1. igg An incompounded radiant form they claim. Nor spirit 
all — nor yet corporeal frame. 

+ Incompou'udness. Obs. [f. In- 3 + com- 
pound a. -1- -NESS.] The quality or stale of not 
being compound. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. Jonah 195 The single incompound- 
nesse of that self-moving soule.. in comparison of the flesh. 
1649 Blithe Eng. [niprov. Impr.iyts'i) 137 The onely sign 
. . is the incompoundness of it. 

lucomprehe'nded^ a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
comprehended ; beyond comprehension. 

1632 H. C. Looking-Gl. Ladies 15 Speech,- that vast in- 
comprehended measure. Ibid, 19 The great incomprehended 
phrase [God in_Man]. I. Williams Hymns fr. Paris 

Brev. 160 Thrice holy, thrice Almighty Three, Incompre- 
hended Trinity. 

Incomprebe'nding, ///. a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not comprehending; wanting in comprehension or 
understanding. Hence Incomprehe'iidingly at/y. 

i88i Mrs. C. Praed Policy ij- P. 1. 19s Good Mrs. Ferris, 
incomprehending soul, knew nothing of [etc.]._ 1885 — 
Head Stat. 7 The Kanaka shook his head incompre- 
hendingly. 

t Zucomprebe’nse, «. Obs. rare. In 7 -enee. 
[ad. L. incomp rehens-us, f. in- (In- 3) -t- compre- 
hetisus comprehended.] Not comprehended or 
comprised within limits ; boundless, unlimited. 

1606 Marston Sophonisba v. ii, Could no scope of glory 
. . Fill thy great breast, but thou must prove immense In- 
comprehence in vertue? 


Xncomprehensibility (inkjimpr/hensibi-- 
liti). [f. next ; see -ity ; cf. F. incomprehensibiliti 
(Montaigne, 16 th c.).] The quality or state of 
being incomprehensible ; an instance of this, 

1. Incapability of being comprised or circum- 
scribed within limits ; boundlessness, infinitude. 

1630 Hobbes Treat. Hum. Nat. xi. Wks. 1840 IV. 60 This 

it is which all men conceive by the name of God, implying 
eternity, incomprehensibility, and oranipotency. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World i. v. 302 'I'he Divine nature, and . . the same real 
infinity and incompielienhibiUty that essentially belongs to 
it. 1724WATERLAND 139. 1866 LiddON RttwiyV. 

Lect. i. (1875) 29 When we confess the omnipresence and in- 
comprehensibility of God. 

t b. That which is incapable of limitation. Obs. 
i6ro Hcai.iiV St. Aug. Cttie of Gad 459 His [i.e. God’.s) 
wihdome . . can compiehend all incomprehensibility, by his 
incomprehensible comprehension. 

2. Incapability of being grasped by the mind ; 
inconceivableness, unintelligibility. 

i 59 a„ Flobio, Incomprehensibilita, incomprehensibilitie. 
1694 South Twelve Sertn. (i6g8) HI. 267 [The] constant, 
universal .sense of all Antiquity Unanimously confessing an 
Incomprehensibility in many of the Articles of the Christian 
Faith. 1734 Berkeley Analyst § 49 This obscurity and 
incomprehensibility of your metaphysics. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Meiaph. xxvi. (1859) II. 136 The incomprehensi- 
bility of the fact of consciousness. 

b. Something inconceivable or unintelligible. 

1631 tr. Life P'ather Sarpi (1676) 39 This ariseth .. fiom 
some incomprehen.sibility that is met with. 1823 Coleridge 
Aids Rejl, (1848) I. 141 On the score of any incomprehen- 
sibilities and seeming contradictious that might be objected 
to it. 1830 De Quincfy ill H. A. Page Life (1877) II. xvii. 
69 Such a result, .would have been an impossibility, and not 
only so but also an incomprehensibility. 

Incomprehensible (inkpmpizhe’nsib’l), a. 
{shi) [ad. L. incomprekcHsibil-is , f. in- (In- 3) 
comprehensibUis Comprehensible. Cf. F. incom- 
prehensible ( 13 - 1 4 th c. in Little).] 

1. That cannot be contained or circumscribed 
within limits ; illimitable, boundless, infinite ; im- 
mense. (Chiefly Theol.) arch. (Now chiefly in 
allusions to the use in the Athanasian Creed.) 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxliv. 3 He_ is incomprehensibil, 
for na stede na thoght may vmlouke him, hot all he pasbis. 
1382 Wyclif Jer. xxxii. 19 Gret in counseil, and incompre- 
hensible in thenkiiig. 1538 Starkey England u. i. 143 We 
cal to Hym who, by Hys incomparabul gudnes and incom- 
prehensybylwisdome, made, .and lulythal thyngys. 1348-9 
(Mar.) Bli. Com. Prayer, Athan. Creed, The father incom- 
prehensible [L. iminensus], the sonne incomprehensible : 
and the holy gost incompi ehensible. 1596 Shaks. i Heti. IV, 
I. ii. 209 The vertue of this lest will be, the incomprehen- 
sible lyes that this fat Rogue will tell vs, when we meete at 
Supper. xsg6 Nashe Safrou Walden 42 He is asham'd of 
the incomprehensible corpiilencie thereof [i.e. of his book]. 
1667 Milton P.L. viii. 20 I'he Firmament . ._ And all her 
numberd Starrs, that seem to rowle Spaces incomprehen- 
.sible. 1772 Priestley Inst, Reltg, (1782) II. 1 13 The 
incomprehensible greatness and peifectiori of the divine 
being. 1863 Morn. Star 2^ May, The principal word in 
this well-abused creed.. is ‘iramensus’, translated ‘incom- 
pi ehensible'. 

2, That cannot be grasped by the understand- 
ing ; beyond the rea.ch of intellect or research ; un- 
fathomable by the mind. Obs. or arc/i. exc. as in b. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter cxxxviii, 5 Incomprehen.sibile it 
is made for my syn, swa that .i. may neuer wyn til contem- 
placioun of the thorgh my myght. 1382 Wyclif Rom, xi. 
33 How incomprehensyble ben his domes, and his weyis 
vnserchable. 1433 Misyn Eire of Love 14 He treuly 
knawes god parfitly ]pat hym felys incomprehensibyll & 
vnabyl to be knawen. 1326 Tindale Rom. xi. 33 Howe 
incomprehensible are his iudgementes. 1631 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. viii, 39 Incident to none but those, that converse 
in questions of matters incomprehensible. 1738 Warburton 
Div. Legal, n. App. Wks. 1811 II. an A God whose essence 
indeed was incomprehensible, but his attributes . . discover- 
able by human reason. 

b. In weaker or more general sense : That can- 
not be understood ; inconceivable, unintelligible. 

1604 Cawdrey, Incomprehensible, that cannot be con- 
ceiued, or vnderstood. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. 
II ) 217 The carriage at Cazal, i.s a thing incomprehensible. 
1719 W. Wood Sttrv. Trade 299 For so many to believe it 
redounds to the Good of this Kingdom.. is to me incompre- 
hensible. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, ix. She was perfectly 
incomprehensible to me. 1884 L. Davies in Contemp. 
Rev. Mar. 306 He must be looked at as a ‘prophet’, or 
be put aside as an incomprehensible fanatic.. 

'j'3. That cannot be grasped or taken hold of 
(physically) ; incapable of being caught (quot. 
1607 ) ; impalpable. Obs. rare. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 115 Jupiter, to avoid 
confusion, turned both the incomprehensible _beasts into 
stones. i 6 at Burton Anal. Mel. i. it. i. Ji, That the 
Diuell being a slender incomprehensible spirit, can easily 
insinuate and winde himselfe into humane bodies, 1745 tr. 
Columella's Hnsb. x. Pref., Of the incomprehen.sible small- 
ness of sand a rope cannot be made. 

B. sb. An incomprehensible thing or being (in 
sense i or 2 ). 

[1348-9 (Mar ) Sk. Cow. Prayer, Athan. Creed, There be 
not three incomprehensibles, nor three uncreated : but one 
uncreated, and one incomprehensible.] 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. i. ii. § v. 63 'I'hat notion . . is nothing but a 
bundle of incomprehensibles, unconceivables, and im- 
possibles. a 1711 Ken Hynmarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 
18 In the Incomprehensible I rest. By humble Ignorance 
we know the Godhead best 1856 Dove Logic Ckr. 
Faith Introd. § 5. 12 The incompreliensibles are the absolute 
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and the infinite (to which in a secondary sense may be added 
the primary and the ultimata). 

lu.compreh.e’jisi'bleiiess. [f.prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being incomprehensible : = Incom- 
TKEHENsiBiLiTY (in senses I and 2). 

t6i^ CoTGR., IncomfircAenniilite, Incomprehensibleness. 
162a Donnk Serin, i. 3 The Incomprehensibleiiess of Man's 
yin. 1631 Gouge God\ Arrows in. § 72. 317 It impheth 
Gods incomprehensiblenesse, immutability, and all suffi- 
ciency. 1685 Baxieu Paraphr. N. T., i Cor., viii. 2 If 
they knew God, or any of iiis Works, ■they would know 
their Incomprehensibleiiess. 1862 H. SrcNCKii I'lrstPunc. 
r. iii. §21 (187s) He realizes .. the utter incomprehen- 
sibleness of the simplest fact, considered in itself. 1879 
Gko. Ector Theo. Such i. 19 [They] recite to me examples 
of feminine incompiehensibleness as typified in their wives. 

Incomprelie’nsibly, adv. [f. ns prec. + 
-LY In an incomprehensible manner or degree; 
t infinitely {phsP ) ; beyond mental comprehension, 
inconceivably, nninteliigibly. 

1531 Ei.vot Gm. 111. XXX, Their soules .. shall be incom- 
prehensibly rewarded of the gyiier of wisedome. 1664 
H. Tower Exp. Philos, i. 17 How incomprehensibly subtil 
must the Animal-Spirits be, that rim to and fro in Nerves 
included in such prodigiously little spindle-shanU'd leggs. 
1807 H. Martyn in Sargent l.lfe (i88t) 223 O thou most 
incomprehensibly glorious Saviour ! 1863 Sins. WuriMry 

Faith Gnrtney xxvi. 247 Do we not — and most strangely 
and incomprehensibly — live two lives? 

Zucomprehension (inlc^mprf'hemj'sn). [f. 
Jn- 3 -f Comphehbnsion ; after the prec. words.] 
'I’he fact of not comprehending or grasping with 
the mind ; want of comprehension ; failure to 
comprehend or understand. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, u. x. 5 2 It is the remote stand- 
ing or placing thereof that breedeth these mazes and in- 
comprehensions. 1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles iv. 295 From 
our ignorance and incomprehension of the least things in 
Nature, 183s Mrs. Carlyle Lett, I. 3° Her perfect in- 
comprehension _of everything like ceremony. 1877 Black- 
more Erewavii, Sam .. feigned puie incomprehension of 
that glance. 

IXLCOmprelieiXSive (inkpmpri'he'nsiv), (I, 
[In- 3 .] I. Not comprehensive. 

1 . Not understanding ; deficient in mental grasp. 

1632 W. Hartley Infant-Baptism to To manifest charity 

where the object for reception of benefit is incomprehensive. 
1777 Sheridan Trip Scarh. i. ii, Thou art an incoraprehen- 
sive coxcomb. 1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 852 Like an un- 
skilful and incomprehensive genet al, who, heedless of the 
main breast-work of the battle, pursue.s his wing of victory 
beyond limits. 

2 . Not inclusive ; not comprising all that it 
should or might. 

1774 Wahton Hist.^ Eng. Poetry Ixii. (1840) Til. 406 
A most incomprehensive and inaccurate title, 183* liai* 
plied in Incomprehensivf.ness]. 

II, fS. Not to be comprehended or under- 
stood; incomprehensible. Obs. 

1636 Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 154/2 The fir.st are 

comprehensive, the second incomprehensive, the Soul being 
weak in the discernment thereof by reason of . . motions, 
mutations, and many other cause.s. 1733 H, Brooke Unk'. 
Beauty iii. Poems, etc. 1789 I. 217 Within, while wisdom 
dwells replete, Incompiehensive through his sacred seat, 
lypi W. 'Xmloh Lessing's Haihan l._(i86SI 14 Methiuks it 
brings us J ust so much the nearer the’incomprehensive First 
cause of preservation. 

Hence Incomprelte’n^Tely adv . ; Incompre- 
lia-nsiveiiess (in quots, in sense 2). 

1846 Worcester cites P-erry for Incowprehensiveness. 
1831 I. Taylor Wesley (1850) 81 The Incomprehensiveness 
of the aspect under which it took its view of human nature. 
a 1836 Sir W. Hamilton (O.1, These are received only upon 
trust, as incomprehensively revealed facts. 

t Incomprenable, a. Obs. [a. OF. iucom- 
premble incomprehensible, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4. com- 
prenabU understandable, f. comprendre to com- 
prehend, understand.] = Incombbehenstble. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men [W. de W. 1306) ii. s;viii, Y32 
Hyerand incomprenable mater. [orig. plus haulte ei in- 
comprenable matiere} as these the whiche foloweth. Hid. 
IV. xxix. 333 Than cometh. .so grete and so incomprenable 
batayll of dyscease, of sorowe, and of fere. 

Incompressibility On^mpresibidlti). [f. 

next; see -ity : cf. F. incomprembiliti (1755 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being incompres- 
sible. 

1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 1740 Cheyhb Reghnen 5 Water 
has Its Incompressibility. CI790 Imison Sch. Art I. 149 
The incompressibility of water, proved by the Florentine 
experiment. 1818 Leigh's New Piet. Land. 312 The longi- 
tudinal incompressibility of timber. 


Incompressible (inkpmpre-sib’l'), a. If. I^ 
-t- CojuPBESSiBLE ; cf. F . incompressible (Furetie 
1690).] That cannot be compressed or squeei 
into smaller compass; incapable of compressioi 
1730-6 in Bailey (folio), a *743 Cheyne (T.), Hardnes 
the reason why water is incompressible, when the air lods 
in It IS exhausted. 1782 A. Monro Anat. 125 The mid 
IV ■/ incompressible. *838 Lahdnes Hand-bk. h 
in. 46 Liquids in general are treatec 
hydrostatics as incompressible bodies. 187611. Wagiu 
Pathol. Xhe brain is quite incompressible. 

PS- (In quot, i 824 = irrepres.sible,) 

7 ^- .Tavlor in Monthly Mag. LVI. 129 That higi 
Class of writers whose populanty'ps] incompressible wit 
scanty limits of one country, 1824 Examiner 37 
ms incompressible mental independence subjected him 
me rancorous, .calumny of those who knew him not. 


Hence Incompre'ssibleness (Bailey, folio, 1730). 

+ IncO‘mpt, Obs. [ad. 1 j. ineomip^l-tis uii- 
atlornetl, rough, f. ?»- (In- 3 ) + compins combed, 
dressed, neat, CoMBT.] Void of neatness ; inelegant. 
Hence -j'liico'jnptiiess, inelegance. 

1631 Sin J. Dodi;kid(.e Eng, Lawyer 53 W^hat horrid 
and incompt words h.Ttli Logicke and Philosophy vndured. 
1638 Kromhall Trent. Specters i. 2 His beard incompt aiul 
squalid, and liis hair disorderly h.iriging down. 1659 
0. Walker Instruct. Oratoiy 51 Metaphors; without 
which the speech shews incompt and naked, Bovi.i. 

Contn. Nesu E.xp. 11. Pief. (1682) 7 Theie is no need of any 
ferther apology, to excuse the incomiJtness of the style. 

Incomputable (inkiImpiM-ta.b’1, inkfimpiN- 
tabT), a. [f. In- 3 y CoMruTAUiiE a.] That cannot 
he computed or reckoned ; incalculable. 

1606 F.ari. Northampton in 7 'riie 4- Pei feet Relnt. 
nil ij a, These two I.ordes arc in one liegimenl incoiiipu- 
tible. 1630 J . Lane Cant. Sgr.'s T. (Chaucer Hoc.i 199 note, 
Thincomputible summes of theiie expense. 1655 Kef. 
Camiiiw. Bees 19 An incomputable sum of money. iSoa 
Palky Nat. Theol, xx. (1819) 314 The vaiiety of the si-ed- 
ve.ssels is incomputable. 1847 Busiinell Chr. Nt/ri, viii. 
(1861) 215 At some incomputable distance of time. 

tluconcea'lable, rz. obs. rare- [iN-'h] 
That cannot be concealed. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. vn. x. 359 Tlie inconceale- 
ahle imperfections of our selves, .will hourcly prompt us our 
corruptions, and lowdly tell us we arc tlie sons of earth. 

Inconceivability (inkpnsfvabiditij. [C. next; 
see -ITY.] The quality or condition ol being in- 
conceivable ; inconceivableness. 

1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xvii. (18571 302 Exactly 
the same degree of inconceivability attaches to ‘ the ycais 
of the Eternal '. 1865 Mill Exam. Hatinlhm iv. fiSyo) (13 
The inconceivability and consequent unkiiow.'diility of the 
Unconditioned, 1882 Mnciit. Mag. XLV. 405 The incon- 
ceivability of a popular 1 evolution [in Russia). 

b. An instance of this; something that is incou- 
ccivable. 

1843 Mill Logic ni. v. § o (1856) 1. 389 The action of mind 
Upon matter, .h.as appeared to some thinkeis to be itself tlic 
grand inconceivability. 1863 E. V. Neali; Anal. 'I'h. .y 
Nat. 219 The three_ points where Mr. Spencer's theory falls 
foul of inconceivabilities. 1863 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 
393 He has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceiv- 
ability, a paradox, as nevertheless a fact. 

Inconceivable (ink^nsrvab’l), a. (sb.) Also 
8 -CQiveable. [f, In -3 -i- Conchivauj.k, Cf. F. 
inconcevable (1617 in llalz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That cannot be conceived or realized in the 


nnugiuaiion; untninKaoie, •imimagmauie, incrcui- 
ble. _ Often with exaggerative force for ‘ hardlj 
credible ‘ incalculable ‘ extraoidinary’, of tilings 
which transcend common experience. 

_ it 163s Donne in Select. (>1840) 147 The inexpressible and 
inconceivable love of Christ. 1646 H. Lawrence Connie 
Angellsie, With an inconceivable dexterity and qiiicknes, 
17** Bellamy Th. T'rinity Intiod. 3 There can lie but one 
God, and . , his Perfections are both infinite and inconceiv. 
able, t74^ Anson's Voy. iii, li. 310 There were inconceiv- 
able quantities of -coco-nuts. iSaz Imison .Ve. Art 1 . 225 
Light appears to move with a velocity that k truly incon- 
ceivable. 1853 J- H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) II. 1. iv 
229 One thing is inconceivable,— that the Turks should, a« 
an existing nation, accept of modern civilization, 

2 . Spec. As a philosophical term. 

The following distinctions in meaning, though disputed 
by some, are generally recognized : {a) Opposed to the 
fundamental _Iaws_ of thought, self-contradictory, involving 
a contradiction in terms, (b) Repugnant to recognized 
a.\ioms or established laws of nature, (c) Involving the 
dissolution of ideas which have become inseparably Imkec 
m the human mind, {d) Involving a -combination ■01 
fact.s, which renders .a proposition incredible to the ordinary 
mind, (e) Incapable of being represented by a mentn 
image. 

1633 H. More Antid, Ath. i, iii. 10 What is inconceivable 
« contradictious, is nothing at all to us. 1754 Sherlock 
Objection represents a Mystery 

as a Ihing inconceivable.. Irieconcileable to. .Reason. lySi 

Reid IntelL Potvers ii. xiv. (1803) I. 305 Power withoui 
substanceis inconceiveable. x8a9SiRW. Hamilton Discuss., 
Philos. Unconditioned (tZsd) 12 The Unconditioned is in 
cognisable and inconceivable. x86s Mill Exam. HamiHoi. 

meaning of Inconceivable is, that ol 
which the mmd cannot form to itself any representation . . 
the first and most proper meaning. /MW. go This extend< 
the term inconceivablepo every combination of facts whici 
. . appears incred ible. It was in this sense that the Antipode' 
were inconceivable. /foV. 93 He [Hamilton! gives to the 
We conceive a thing only as we think 
inconceivable ir 

this third sense, is simply the inexplicable. 1S7Z H. Srencer 
Frinc. Psychol, (ed. 2) II. vii. xi. § 427 Let me here define 
™ by inconceivable, as -distinguished from in 
crediUe or ^believable. An inconceivable proposition i> 
one of which the terms cannot by any effort be broughi 
before consetonsness m that relation which the propositior 
asserts between them. 1873 Iowett Plato (edfalW. 27: 

Si'r.ten'irsfgl' 

y A thing or qaality that cannot be oon- 
cetved. 




A. ocfling's founo in tnee 
boundless mconceivables. And vast eternity! 1836-5 
W. Hamilton Metaph. xxxviii. (1859) II. 373 They 
fi^nd togerter these exclusive iiwonceivablesTnto a s 
notion. 1865 Mill Exam. Hamilton 63 Inconceiv 
beco“nHr|ed!‘'°“'"® Conceivables as our exper 

Ijiconceivableness (ink^nsf-vabTnes). 
prec. -f -ness.] The quality of being inconcem 


1661 GlInviii. Fan, P'i;iii. vi, 37 \Vt-i- nct-d go nr) 
fuiihei fill .ui i-vidfiui'^ ol ii . uu nm . n.vii|i-m ... 1690 

I.tu Ki; //;(/«. I'ml. iv. ui. a oMeu. wli-.lci.m-i-ufthfui- 

C-juix-ivuhlencs', 4i| ‘.•Jiuclluug till y liml in mu-, tliiuu thi-ii.- 
selves violi-iuly iiuu llii t.Jiui.try Injiitlu.! . .11740 

AiiiKN'MilYin Kent's Intfle. i\, iii, (ir'.iji II. fii 

The me.isun- nf iiiipn .sihihty to u . i-. iiu 1 itu i-H.ibiciii" ., th.ii 
Ilf which we f.tii h.ivi- uu uiv.i, hut that K-tUttiii.; u| un it, 
it nppt-.irs to in! iiutliiiig. 1873 H. .Sn i.i 1 u Pttm. Pm hoi 
(cd. r) II. ti, fell 'Fill: inmiiren.dih ii<-r, <>l if. m g.itKui 1-. ili.it 
which shows u c-iguitioil to pos.rss tin; liiglu-.t t.uik. 

Inconceivably .iiikpiisi idbli), adt>. [f. a-, 
pri'c, -1- -t.v ■%] lu an iiicunccivablc maiiiit-r nr 
degree. Often exaggerative fm ‘ e.\liamdm:tiily 
‘extremely', ‘ very highly’. 

1631 I’l.txn K InJ. ittipl. ",5 'i he C’liiiri h of Ghri-.t is not lit 
a woise Loiuliiioii now .. bin ii.i niii ri'..iMy I ctti-i, 1711 
S’lr.ii i: .fcct. No. 107 r j '1 lu- ill Con- eiiiu-m <• of thesi; 
Reverlfs u, iannii civ i-.ihly^ gH.it. 1748 Jhii-.mi:; l'i\ton 
Theodore Y Cl Am.i/'d to lli.il it uithmst finiiuhuioii, .mil 
phired iticimi civ.ibly in i-iiiptini- .uul d.nlnr .. 1730 - 

Rninbter No. .(i ? i ( '1 liuiip.h its .u Uiiil i-m H-iii <• in- iiii oii- 
pivahly short. 1866 J, MAUiit.'rAC Ars. 1 . ly T he honk i. 
incoiu.eiv.ihly ahsuid. 

t Inconce'ptible, a. tV.r. rait, [iN-b.j - 
iNcoNcmv.viibi,. 

1677 Hah; Prim. Oiig. dA/n. (Vi It is iittnuc rptihlc hnw 
any .smh m.ui th.it li.ith -.ti.od the sh » k i f .ni 1 tcili.il dni.i- 
U’tin. .should afti-i 111- 1 on iipti d 01 .dicH-d, ll-id.-j'u A-, it 
is utterly impos.ildc tli.it iii.uikin-l slioukl I e wiihnnt .1 
beginning, so it is iitteily iiu.tinti-iitilile that he. ■diould haw 
any other oiigiiial hut this. 

t Inconce'ption. ifs.icue, [I.x- th] Want 

of coticeiHion or uiider.sianiluig. 

1761 Br. Hn.iii.hi.i-.v iii Ki.hatiiioiP. r'l r>. ( (' ,41 V. rt 
As to the ladies, they m.iy It* alh.ued to uorb-i t.o.d 110 
harm in what tliey read; hut oin m-\, I d-.uhi, liiue tin 
Iirctensioiis to such a jilt-.i t.f im om ejuiiin. 

tlnconceTned, a. u/o. mie [I.v- '■.] 
Uneoneerned. Henec Incoace'medly adit.; 
F Inconoe-rnedness. 

x688 Ess. Magistracy in Hail. Mi-. . 1 . 7 The parting 
witli it tamely would argui; the gie.iir ,t stuphhty and in- 
umceriu-diiess. 1695 J, Sm.i; Atii.le %Sk.. 1,41 1 . -2,; 
They incoiKerticdly quiIU-d tlu-ii pti icie.uitis, 

tlnconce'ming, a. ebs, rare. [i. In- 8 -i- 
CoNCKBNJNCJ ///. It.] That does ttot coat era one, 
that does not matter; uiiimiioriaiit. 

1642 Foi.li h Holy g Piof. .St. ii, )x_ 8'i He i . can fuli not 
to entitle violence in iiiditieuiit and inrn-ii niattei. 
to be zeal, _ 1650 Ba.\-ieh .Suinli' K. i. vui ixiAji 1 Thi. 
C'onvietiini is not inet by ineer .Vignmcmaiiuii, as a man in 
convinced of some iiicoiiLeriiing t'liiraajiiciice hy disjuite, 

t InconceTirment. (‘bs. mre-K [1. In-;* 

+ COKUUUNMKNT.] 'I’he Ihet <ii not being ctdi- 
cernecl or affected. 

1671. Tnie A’oiicoiif. Pref,, To lontrad.ist his jissetitng of 
Religiou.5 inconcenimeiit in the-.e iiiamns. 

tlxiCOnciTiablejrt. Oh. rare. Abo -oilable, 
-cileable. [f; In- d -i (JuNtii.iAHhK rt. Cf. F. 
conciliahk (1752 in Did. 7 V-d?wm- .] liicai.ablt; 
of being conciliated or reconciled ; irreconcilable. 

1643 Milton IHi’orce i. xiv, To kindle one another, imt 
With the live of love, but wkli a hati ed im-.intileahle. 1661 

i^nnciplcs ;ne Irw 

coiiciliaLle, save by tlie stronger nuilice they bear to the 
Government then to each other, 1694 — Fafles xiv. 1,17141 
59 An Alliance among those that Nature htn selfhas dividtni 
by an Inconcilable chsagi cement. 

t Inconcvnn, -e,/r. Obs. rare. [f. In- + Con- 
ciNNU, _ Cf. L. inconciunus awkward, unpoUahed.] 
Not £idju.sted or adapted ; incongruous. 

1660 H. More Myst. Codl, v. xvi. 183 To omit what :> 
very inconcinne. 1678 Cudworui IntelL Ryst. i. i. k 16. it) 
-miCiepiades. .supposed all the corpoieal world to he made. . 
of Dissimilar and inconLinn Molecuke, i.e. Atones of different 
Magnitude and Figures. 

t Inconuvnnate, zr. Obs. rare. A1so6(?z7Wa 
- ite. [f. In - 3 + CONCTNNATE Ppl. a.} a. Awk- 
ward, clumsy, b. Not adapted ; unsuitable. 

. 1533 .C^yn. Parr ir. Erasin. Com. Ci’ede 79 b, The very 
inconcinnite and unhandsome ioynin.ge or hangynge togeder 
cJf the speche and oration. 1657 ToMur'-.SO.-v Kenou's Disp. 
495 Latter Writers -. have rejected .some [medicaments] as 
tnconcinnate. 

Hence f Inoonoi'niiately adv., inelegantly. 

1623 CocitERAM 11, llfauour'dly done, Incoucinnately, In. 
artejicially. 

Inconcvnility. Obs. or arch. [ad. L. htcon- 
cinnitds inelegance, impropriety, f. mconcinn-us : 
see Inconoinn and -ity.] Want of concinnity, 
congruousness, or proportion; inelegance, awk- 
wardness ; impropriety, unsuitableness. 

1616 Bullokar, Inconciniiiiie, vnaptnes ; ill agreeing, 
disproportion. 1630 PrvnnE Anti-Annin. 160 This Text 
in re.spect of the inconcinnity of this phrase, and its incon- 
gruity to the Elect, .cannot be aptly accommodated to them. 

(Vines Lord's Snpp. (1677) 396 He hath corrected all 
mccmcinnity by the glass, ana composed his dress. 1664 
.‘ MpRE TJ^j/. Iniq. 357 So are there also several Incoii- 
mnnities m it, and even H istorical Defects. 1837 Trench 
H rS As . . other little-used words are intro- 

duced, there i.s at least an inconcinnity in omitting these. 
1861 — - Ep. Seven Ch. (ed. 2) 15 There is a certain apparent 
inconcinnity in the abstract ^ao-iAeiav joined with the con- 
crete lepeic. 

flnconci'nnoxia, a. Obs. ^.'L.incondnn-us 
inelegant, absurd -f-ous ; cf. Concinnous,] 

1. Incongruous, 

j 66* Life ^ Death Sir H, Fane 50 How grossly jncon- 
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I inmiou'; must it now appefif to the rnmiiion lefisnn of all 
luaiikiiiil tlial siirh as take upon them to be magistiates .. 
slioulil give the title to all othei’s consrienres. 

2. All/S. Iiiltarmonirm.Sj coiUraiyto the principles 
of hainiony. 

_ fncoitcx /I'.'iux dm.ord (oi uitoi'nl) : a discoiil oi dissonant 
inteival v’hidi cannot be iibcd in liafinony. 

1727-41 CttAMiit.KS Cycl. s. V. Loiiciitnons^ Discoicls ate 
di.stingulslied itito com LunoHs and inconcinjious ititeivals. 
1760 Siii.i.hin Phil. 'Irons. Id. 716 Without one 01 other 
of which citcunistances, the composition was held incon- 
cinnous. 1811 Rt ns Cyd. s.v., IncoitLinnott-s inteivals .. 
are such as ate a comma flatter or shat per than peifcct. 

t IncoaclU'dency. Ohs. rarc~-\ [f. next: 
see -JiNOY.] The quality of being inconclusive; 
an instance of this, an inconclusive argument. 

1634 Hammond yf?/.s7n. Aninmdv. [gnat. ii. § i. 31 That 
leaincd Gramniaiian did iievci mote passionately SouAeuem 
I'ln-oflterei, then ill this heap of incoiicludencies. 

t Inconclivdent, a. Ohs. [f. In- + Con- 

CbUDKNT.] =next. 

i6ji True Noncon/. m Vom insitiuation is General and 
itironcludent. 711677 H\tiiiow Pope's Snp7-eni. (1687I 235 
'J'he Instatices alledged . are incotichtdeiit and invalid. 
1726 Avt.ifi r Pa7 ergon An inconcliiclent Pioofis so fat 
fiom being good Jiividence, that it tenders the Matter still 
mote doubtful and uncei tain. 

t Inconclu'ding, «. Ohs. [f. In- 3 -+• Con- 
cluding / yi/. «.] That fuinishes no ground for a 
concln.sion ; inconclusive. 

a 1644 Cmt-LiNGwoin u .SVo'w. Ps. xiv. i § 3 Which in- 
feience of his were weak aitd inconcluding. 1659 Pearson 
Creed (1839) 72 [They] made use of very fiivolou.s and 
inconcluding arguments. atCj'j Barrow Disc. Unity 
Church in Pope's Snprent. (1687) 3^*1 The reasons alledged 
. .aie insufficient and inconcluding. 

t Inconclivsible, a. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 15 + 
CoNCLUaiBLE.] Not capable of being concluded; 
endless. 

1660 S. Fisher Rttslicks Alarm Wks. (1679) 439 That 
inronclusihleControversie, and Endless Enteicourse, which 
I see J. 0. and others aie there engaged in. 

Inconclusion (inkpnkb7\:53n). [f. In-"- -t- 
CONCLUSION. Cf. It. incQnchisiom ‘ an vneertain- 
tie’ (Florio, 1598).] The condition of reaching 
no conclusion ; an inconclusive result, an unwar- 
ranted conclusion. 

1847 Kemble Rec. Later Life (1882) III. 289, 

I float comfortably enough over infinite abysses of iiicon- 
clpsion. 1886 'iiwvKK J\Iy Life as Aiitho?- It seems to 
me quite an incoiiclusion to give to the spluis of the dead 
..the .seemingly miraculous powers e.vhibited. 

Inconclusive (inkpnklw'siv), a. [In- 3.] 

1. Not conclusive in argument or evidence ; that 
does not bring to an end (a doubt, dispute, or in- 
quiry) ; not decisive or convincing. 

i6go [implied in Inconclu.sivenf.s.s]. ijoj A_. Collins 
Reply Clarke's Def. (R.', The author of the objection to that 
argument stdl thinks it inconclusive, and propose.s to show 
its inconclusiveness in the following papers. 1838 T. Thom- 
son Cheni. Org. Bodies 969 The e.xperiments of Duhanrel 
and Tiilet are equally inconclusive. 1853 Mh.man Lat. Chr. 
XI. vi. (1864) VI. 108 Long and inconclusive debates toek 
place on the legality of a Papal abdication. 1879 FRoynr. 
Cxsar xi. 120 When evidence is Inconclusive, probability 
becomes argument. 

b. Given to inconclusion ; undecided. 

1836 .Sir pi. Taylor Statesman x.vi. 142 He whose mind 
Is not .seasonably inconclusive, and cannot bear with a 
I eason.able tenn of suspense, will eitlier get wrong, or get 
right moie tardily by meams of after.thought and correc- 
tlon. 

2. Not conclusive in action ; reaching no final 
result or producing no conclusive effect. 

1841 Ei.rHlN.STQNE P/ist. Did. I. 563 Even his Indian 
operations . . are so far fiom displaying any signs of system 
01 combination, that their desultory and inconclusive nature 
would lead us to denyhim a compiehen.sive intellect. 

Inconclu-sively, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] in 


an inconclusive manner. 

*755 itt Johnson. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shaks. Char, 
lir. 68 He reasons clearly and consistently, it may be in- 
conclusively. ' 

Inconclu-siveness. [f. as prec. •+ -ness.j 
T he quality of being inconclusive. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvii. § 4 The weakness and 
Inconclusiveness of a long artificial and plausible dis- 
course. 1734 Edwards Freed. Will Concl. (ed. 4) 401 The 
inconclusiveness of the arguments he offers. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. 1. 324 The beauty of the form was insufficient to 
disguise the inconclusiveness of the reasoning. 

laconelu'sivism. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ism.] 
A theory or doctrine that conclusive evidence on 
metaphysical or religious questions is unattainable. 

a x866 J. GuoTBEoram. Util. Philos. Introd. (18701 9, 1 have 
no wish to originate any school of my own, and yet have 
strongly denounced ._. the writing merely to profess incon- 
clusivism and scepticism. 

t Inconco'ct, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Concoct a.] 


= iieA.L. 

1396 Barrough Meth. Physich vi. ix. (1639) 366 If the 
same unctuosity doth more abound in the yonger wood, it 
is more inconcoct and excrementous. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 838 While the Body to bee Conuerted and Altered, is too 
strong for the Efficient . . it is (all that while! Crude and In- 
concoct ; And the Processe is to be called Crudity and Incon- 
coction. _ 

tlnconco-cted, [In- 3.] Not con- 

cocted ; not fully digested or matured ; raw, crude ; 
not softened by ripening ; unconcocted. 

VoL. V. 


1603 Timmf Quersif. I. xiii. 6o By reason of his snlhruie 
and hardness inconcoclecl. 1620 VTsNrK Uia Recta viii. 
igo They remaining crude and inconcorted in the body . . 
doe at length settle and produce moiliificall affects. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, lip. vi. xii. 338 Divers plains con- 
taine..an au.sterc and inconcocted roiiglinesse, as Sloes, 
Medlers and Quinces. 1677 H.me Prim. Orig. Alan. i. i. 
23 Better, .than when I was a Child, and had niy orgaiiical 
Paits less digested and inconcocted. 

t Inconco'ction. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Concoc- 
tion.] The fact or condition of being uncon- 
coclcd or undigested. 

1626 PI. Mason Epicure's Fast v. 42 Let Fasts be moder- 
ate ; lest, - they weaken the stomacke and requiting greater 
refection afterwaid, they break out into crudity and incon- 
coclion. 1626 [see Inconcoct], i6§6 Sianlly Hist. Phdos. 
V. (1701) 255/1 The end of Concoction .. is mutation of the 
Essence, as when food is convei ted into flesh and blood . . 

I nconcoction is an Imperfection in the opposite p.nssive 
qualities, proceeding from defect of heat. 

IllCOncre'te, a. Now rare. [ad. late I., iucoti- 
errt-iis{r 2 , 20 ), f. 77 ?- (In- 3) +rd77r;-7V-7/rCoNCKETE.] 
Not concrete; abstiacl ; immalexial. 

a 1626 Bi‘. Andri rs its Serm. (1841I 1. 88 Theie is not . . a 
more pure, simple, inconcrete pi ocreatioir than thatvvheieby 
the mind conceiveth the word within it. 1639 Stanlcv 
1 /ist. Philos. xiH. (1701) 558/2 The Divine Naluie, which is 
inconcrete, and, by reason of its Tenuity, cannot be touched 
nor struck. 1876 Ruskin Fors Clazi. Ixvi. 180 Tell me one 
or two of the inconcrete results of separata evolution. 

t Inconcu’lcate, ». Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 + 
CoNCULGATE z/.] trails. To inculcate persistently. 

1610 Donnc Psendo-LInrtyr Advt. to Rdr., An 01 d Inary 
Instrument of his.. had oppugned his Lordships Bookg, 
and iterated and inconculcated those his oppositions. 

t Inconcu'rrent, a . Ohs. rare-'-. [In- 3 .] 
Not concuirent ; =next. 

1631 Hobbes Leviaih. n. xxv. 136 Retarded also by the 
Inconcurrent judgements, and endeavours of them that 
drive it. 

t InconcUTring, a . Ohs. rare'-'. [In- 3.] 
Not concurring; not acting in combination to- 
wards some end. 

1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 16 Deriving effects 
not only from Incoircurring causes, but things devoid of nil 
efirclencie whatever. 

i" Inconc'U’SS, a. Ohs. [ad. L. inconcussus 
unshaken, f. in- (In- 3) + concitsstis, pa. pple. of 
concuteire to dash together, shake violently.] = next. 

1342 Becon Pathw. Prayer in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
144 Prayer is .. the inconemsse, unshaken, and puissant 
custody or watch of the faithful. 1646 Buck Rich. Ill, 60 
An incoircusse and great resolution. 

t Inconcu’ssed, a. Ohs. [f. as prec. - p-edI.] 
Unshaken, hrm, stable. 

*43*-S«> d.Higden (Rolls) I. 71 Tiewely the fame of Para- 
dise bathe stonde as inconcussede byyj. ml. yei-es and more. 
c 1430 tr. De Imitaiioite nr. x.v.wiii. loS P'or so lie may 
abide oon & he same inconcussyd, 1623 Cockrram, /«- 
concussed, .stable, not to be sliaken. 

t Inconcu’ssible, «- Ohs. Also -able. [a. 

obs. F. incotiaissihle, f. zii- (In- 3) + ^conciissihle, 
f. L, coiiei/ss-j ppl. stem of conaifere to shake 
violently : see -lble.] That cannot be shaken ; 
firmly fixed, stable. 

1389 PuTTENiiAM Rug. Poesie H. xi[i.]. (Arb.) T13 As the 
roundell or Spheare is appropriat to the heauens . . the 
Tii.Tiigle to the ayre, and the Lozange to the water : so is 
the square for his inconcussable steadinesse likened to the 
earth. i6og Bell Theoph. >$• Remig. 46 A pillar that is 
sublime, straight, inconciissible. 1715 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. I. Pief. 32 To this inconcussable Maxim in our Legal 
Israel, the Sophistical Jesuit, .could say nothing at all. 

Incondensable (ink^yncle-nsab’l), a. Also 
-ible. [f. In- 3 + Condensable a., which see in 
reference to the prevalent erroneous spelling -ihfe.'] 
That cannot be condensed ; incapable of being 
made more dense or compact; spec, incapable of 
being reduced to the liquid or solid condition. 

1736 Elttboratory laid open 108 The tin pipe, for carrying 
off the iircondensible fumes. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. 
Philos. 85 Steam at 500 degrees of Fahrenheit would he 
equally incoiideirsible with air at a range of temperature 
such as we can command below our common temperatures. 
1828 Webster, Incondensable. 1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 5 
Carbonic oxide, .is an iircondensible gas. 

Hence IncondensaWlity {err on. -ibility), the 
quality of being incondensable. 

1828 Webster, Incoudensahility. 

t Incondi'g'n, a . Obs. [f. In- 3 + Condign.] 
Unworthy, undeserving, undeserved. 

c 1430 Lydg. & Burgh Sccrees 1532 This lady lyst nat to 
parte the tresourys Of hir substaunce to my Childhood in- 
condigne. 

Incondite (ink^rndit), a. [ad. L. incondit-us 
disordered, uncouth, f. in- (In- 3) 4- conditns, pa. 
pole, of condhe to put together.] 

1. Consisting of parts which are ill arranged ; 
ill constructed, ill composed : said esp. of literary 
and artistic compositions. 

1634 Jackson Creed vii. x. § 2 Such incondite figures, or 
confused fancies a.s are thereon painted. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. (1807) 92 Now sportive youth Carol incondite 
rhythms with suiting notes. 1794 Gibforo Baviad {1811) 48 
0 deign. To cast a glance on this incondite strain. 1832 
Austin fvrispr. (1879) II. xxxv. 6ig An incondite collection 
or heap of single and in.sulated rules. 1871 Carlyle in 
Mrs. C.'s Lett. I. 75 Plenty of incondite stuff accoidingly 
there was [in the lecture]. 


2. Unformed, crude; without delicacy of finish; 
rude, unpolished, unrefined. 

*539 Tawrner Card, ll’yted. n. (1545)2.2, I mijste desyie 
you .. to paidon inyne incondite and grosse phrase. 1657 
Trapp Comm. Ps. cwi. i An inaititulate incondite voice. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 434 Something far 
moie rude and incondite must have preceded and paved the 
way for it [the alphabet]. 1871 Kingsley At Last II. xv. 
262 Tire Negresses, .foigot them.selves, kicked up their legs, 
shouted to the bystandeis, and were altogether incondite. 

3. Rendering L. incondita qualifying -uox ‘ utter- 
ance’, and applied to interjections repicsenting 
mere natural utterances. 

[1549 Brev. List. Graminaticac Cognosc ., Interjectio 
estpais oiationis quae sub incondita voce subito perrum- 
pentein aiiinii affectum demoiistrat , . An interiection is 
a paite of .speche whyche betokeneth a sodayne passion of 
the niynde under an imperfect voyce.] 1843 Stoddart in 
Encycl, Metrop. (18.^7) I. 186/1 These variations then 
depend not on the articulation, but on the intonation ; that 
is . . on the elevation or depression of voice in pronouncing 
it : hiu this is not peculiar to the inteijeclron oh I oigito 
the ‘incondite’ interjection.s generally; foi the same may 
be ob.served of any nouns or verbs used interjectioiially. 

tience Inco'nditely adv., in a crude or undi- 
gested condition; in an ill-constructed form. 

1822-34 Good's Study Jlfed.{sd. 4) 1. 141 Its [the stomach’s] 
fluids are pouied foith too sparingly or too incoiiditely. 
i88o F. Hall Doctor Indoctiis 35 'The rule here inconditely 
laid down admits, as worded, of a tedious variety of inter- 
pretations. 

t Incondi’tional, Obs. rare- [f. In-3 
+ Conditional.] Without qualifying or limiting 
conditions ; unconditional. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 13 When from that 
which is but true in a qualified sense an inconditionall and 
absolute verity is inferred. 

Hence j* InconclitionaTiity, the quality of being 
unconditional. 

1696 Lorimeu Goodwin’s Disc. vii. 133 To answer the 
aforesaid Sophism taken from the Inconditionality and Iii- 
depeiiclency of God’s Will. 

Ineonditionate (inkpndi-JanA), a. (sh.) [f. 
In- 3 4- CoNDiTiONATE : cf. mod.F. inconditionniP\ 
Not subject to or limited by conditions ; uncon- 
ditioned. 

1634 J. P. Tyrants Protectors 28 The power of Govern- 
inent .. is fiduciary, and not ineonditionate. 1698 Norris 
J’l'aci. Disc. IV. 148 The First of these is wholely Absolute 
.-incl Ineonditionate (there being nothing lequired of us to 
make sin pardonable to us). 

JB. sb, Philos. An entity which is uncondi- 
tioned ; a form under which the Unconditioned is 
conceived. 

1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Philos. Unconditioned 
(1S53) IS The Conditioned is the mean between two ex- 
tremes, — two incqnditionates. 1882 VEncit IM/e Hamilton 
230_ The Unconditioned and the species, or Inconditioiiates 
which it contains — viz., Absolute and Infinite. 

Hence Inoondi’tionateness, the quality of 
being unconditioned. 

1693 Beverley True Si. Gasp, Truth (title-p.), The In- 
conditionateness of the Gospel Salvation, 
IncondHCive (hikpndbrsiv) , a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not condneive, not tending towards an end or 
result ; uncondneive. 

1848 Tail’s Mag. XV. 354 Habits are formed inconducive 
10 good government, 1867 C. J, Smith Syu. ij- Antonyms 
s. V. Applicable, Inconducive, Inapplicable. 

Ineoney: see Incony. 

IxiCO'niideilce. rare. [In- 3.] Want of con- 
fidence, distrust. 

1626 W. Sct.ATER Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 165 There may be 
obseiTied in many . , iriconfidence of at least. Timely Reuoca- 
tion. 1811 Henry <1- Isabella- I. 213 She looked with incon- 
fideiice on ever y one. 

t IncO'ixfident, a, Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 

1. Not confident, not trusting, distrustful, 

1667 Wateriiousc Fire Land, 132 Whose project it is to 
keep us jealous and inconfident each of other. 

2. Unfaithful, untrue to atrust. (Cf. Confident 6 .) 

1603 H. Crosse Veriues Coiumio. (1878) 95 He is incon- 
fident to whom mony is deliuered vpon tuist to paie to an 
other, and doth either keep it back all, or deliuer but halfe. 

t Inconfi'naTjle, «- Ohs. rare. [In- 3. ] That 
cannot be confined ; unconfinable. 

1606 Dekker News fr. Hell C ij. The raptures of that 
fierie and inconfinable Italian spirit, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu 
ActsSf Mon. (1642) 494 Christ.. had.. transcendent, incon- 
fiiiable power and authority. 

t InCOnfiTined, Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
confirmed ; not become firm or strong. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 216 In the first 
septenarie doe most die , . the infirmities that attend it are 
so many, and the body that receives them so inconfirmed. 

'1* XnconfoTiu, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 4 - Conform 
a.] Not conformed to. 

1659 Gauden Tears Ch. Eng. ni. xi. 291 A way most 
charitable . . and no waj’ inconform to the will of God in 
his Word. 1663 Charleton Chor. Gigant. 26 Inconform to 
the Rule of the Close order. 

Inconformable (ink/nfp'rmab’l), a. [In- 3.] 
Not conformable ; unconformable. 

1. Not according in form, pattern, position, or 
character {id). 

1612 Sturtevant Meiallica 8 x R. Define an incon- 
formable inuention. A. An inuention . . whose Protoplast 
..cannot be conformed to any former iruiention in u.se. 
1665 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 169 In Position not much 
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inconfoi'mable to tlia't iii our Antiquity. 1670 Famous Con- 
clave xohereiii Clement P III sous elected 24 Thei'O tvas 
nothing move detestable in a man, nor inconfoimable to 
a Christian, than ingratitude. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 
1. II, 34 To evince the antiquity of their Rights, which are 
in many things inconfovmable with the Roman. 1864 Bowen 
Fngic xii. 413 So strong is our assurance of the universality 
of the principle, .that, when an anomalous or inconformable 
instance actually arises, we seek at once for the means of 
eliminating it, or explaining it away. 

2. Of persons : N ot disposed or wont to conforin j 
of incompliant disposition or practice: esp., in 
Jiiftg. Hhi,^ Not conforming to the usages of the 
established Chiirch, 

1633 Ames Agsi. Cerem. Ii. 192 This calumniation con- 
cerning some inconformable suffered for a time, ai66z 
Hevlin Land (t66SI 201 T\vo_ of the Lectiuer.s in that 
Diocess. .they fotuid obstinately inconformable to the Kings 
Directions. 1861 W. S. Pf.rbv /// jr/. Ch. Fng, I. xvi._5C)2 
There are scaicely any inconformable or troublesome minis- 
ter.s noted in this leport. 

tlnconfcrmist. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + Confor- 
JIIST.] One who does not conform in matters 
religious or ecclesiastical; = Nonconformist. 

1633 Ames Agst. Cerem, 31. 196 The Inconformists are by 
him tossed (as it were) in a hlancket. 1634 Cannf. Neccss. 
Separ. (1849) 19B, I will here laydown some few syllogisms, 
entirely made up between the Inconformists and Con- 
foi mists. 1638 hi ANTON Jude vers. 22-3 The late 

bishops’ courts were chiefly bent against the godly ; a 
drunkard and an adulterer found more favour than a goodly 
inconformist. 

Inconformity (inVnf^p-jrarti). [f. In- 3 -h 
CoNPORMiTY.] Want of conformity. 

1. Want of correspondence in form or manner ; 
want of .agreement in character ; dissimilarity ; 
want of conformity to (t ^^71i6) or xviih a pattern. 

1623 Bacon Ess.., Imumations (Arb.) 527 New Things 
peecenot so well; But though they helpe by their vtility, 
yet they trouble by their Inconformity. 1661 R. L’Estrange 
Interest Mistaken 65 We find an Inconformity of Practise 
to Profession. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 205 The 
Dissimilitude or Inconformity betwixt Stone-Heng and the 
Monuments in . . Denmark. 1711 Strype Parker an. 1573 
(R.), Neither did he, I believe, ever endeavour for it, 
knowing his own inconformity. _ 1890 J. Martineau Seat 
Author, Relig, v. 1. 593 The chief difference .. lies in the 
conformity or inconformity of the seeming fact with ex- 
pectations. 

2. Refusal or omission to conform io some rule, 
standard, or fashion; want of conformity YftV/i a 
guide or pattern. 

JS94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. iv. § 1 [abridging Cartwright, 
who, however, has not the word] Utter inconformity therefore 
with the church of Rome in these things, is the best and 
-surest policie which the Church can vse. 1397 — E. P, v, 
Ixxxi. § II It being better that the Church should want 
altogether the benefit of such mens labours, than indure 
the misohiefe of their inconformitie to good Lawes. _ 1631 
Hobbes Lem'ath, i. xr. 74 Conformity or Inconformity of 
Manners to Reason. 1681 Manton Serm, Ps. cxix. So Wks. 
1872 VII._ 346 God..taketh notice of our conformity and 
inconformity to his will. 

3. sjiec. Want of conformity in worship ; refusal 
to conform to the religious worship or ecclesiastical 
polity established or publicly recognized ; = Non- 
conformity. 

1633 Laud IVks, (1833] V. 320 His lordship certifies that he 
hath suspended a lecturer for his inconformity. 1644 Bp. 
St. Asaph Let. io Laudm Hist. NonconJ^. Wales (1861) 10 
They were not airy where troubled with Inconformity. 
1667 J, Corbet -Dzlft. Relig. Eng. 23 As for the Ministers 
of this Perswasion, some have called them Fools for their 
Inconformity. 1824 Southey . 5 / 1 -. ^C/i. (1841)447 Incon- 
formity had become well nigh general. i 85 i W. S. Perry 
Hist. Ch. Eng, I, xiv. 510 We might almost imagine that . . 
there was scarce any disaffection, inconformity, or difference 
of opinion prevalent, 

b. An instance of this ; a practice not in con- 
formity with the recognized form of religion. 

311682 Heylin Laiid i. (i668) 124 All Calvinians are not 
to be counted as Puritans also; whose practices many of 
them abhor, and whose inconformities they detest. 

Inconfased (inkpnfizi'zd), a. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
fused; after L. mcotiflis-tts.] Not confused; 
free from confusion or mixture of the elements or 
essential parts. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 102 All the curious Diuersltie of 
Articulate Sounds, of the Voice of Man, or Birds, will enter 
at a small Cranny, lnconfused._ 1647 Herrick Nohle Numb., 
To God (1869) 413 God’s undivided, One in Persons Three, 
And Three in Inconfused Unity, 1660 Stanley Hist. 
Philos_. IX. (1701) 385/2 The Diastematick . . manifests the 
rnutation which is in all its parts which is inconfused and 
divided and disjoined. 

Hence Inconfri'sedly adv. 

1832 Bp. Forbes Nicene Cr. 203 The union of the two 
natures in Jesus Christ has taken place, neither by disorder. . 
nor by confusion .. but by synthesis; or personally, . .im- 
mutably, inconfusedly, unalterably, inherently, inseparably, 
in two perfect natures in one person. 

t Inconfu'sible, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. in- 

confusibilis (Vulgate), f. in- (In- 3) 4 - confusibilis 
CoNFUsiBDB. So F. inconfiisible ( 15 th c, in 
Godef.).] Incapable of being confused. 

1363 Calfhjli, Treat, Crosse (Parker Soc.) 140 He 

hath confounded, by confusion most wicked, that uniting 
and knitting together of the two natures, which are incon- 
fusible, and in themselves distinct. 1632 Benlowks Theoph. 
Ded. 22 The Immaculate Earth of the Humanity, Insepar- 
able, Inconfusible, Inconvertible. 


i-Incoilfu’Sioil. Obs. rure-K [ 1 . In-'- k 
CONFUSION, after L. ijiconffts-ns.'] Absence of 
confusion ; the condition of being nnconfused. 

1626 Bacon .lylvn § 224 Tlie Cause of the Confusion in 
Sounds and the Inconfnsion in Species Visible; is, lor that 
the Sight woiketh in Right Lines, and maketh seuciall 
Cones. 

t Inconfu'table, a. Obs. rare . [In- -.] 
Not confutable; not to be confuted, 

1679 Penn Addr. Pivt.n. 84 To which Malice and Slander 
he returned this Inconfutable Answer. 

Hence f Inconfn'tably adv., in a way not to be 
confuted. 

1664 Jer. Taylor Dissnas. Popery I. § i. (i(> 36 ) G The 
writings of the fatheis were ..full of proper opinions and 
such variety of sayings, that hotli sides eternally and inron- 
futably shall bring sayings for themselves respectively. 

InCOngealableCinkFiul 2 , 7 -lal)T), / 7 . 10h.s, Also 
incongelabla. [f. In- -• -t- Congkabahi.f. : cf. h . 
incongelable (Cotgr. 1611 ).] Incapable of being 
congealed. 

1623 CocKERAM, Incongenlnhle, not to he frozen. 1663 
Boyle Ejcpcr. Hist. Cold iii. Wks. 1772 II, 517 This fiain 
oil.. swimming upon the suiface of the water, and being 
incongealable by the cold, protects the subjacent water liom 
the freezing violence of the cold. 

Hence IncongfeaTableness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II; also in .some mod. Diets. 

t Inconge 'iieirous, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not of 

the same kind ; the opposite of CoNauNUROu.s i. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. iii. 69 Ceitaine it is . . 
that the Loadstone will not attract even stcele it selfc that 
is candent, much lesse the iiicongenerous body of glasse 
being filed. 

Incongenial (ink^nd^rnial), rz. [In- 3,] Not 
congenial ; uncongenial. Hence lucongenia’lity, 
1797 HAiGtiTONin Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 184 d'he im- 
pression which these experiments at first made on my mind, 
was . . not altogether incongenial to my wish. 1847 A. 
Bennie Disc. 42 A sphere of usefulness that was by no means 
incongenial to his tastes. 1864 Webster, Iitcojigenialiiy. 

t Inccngrue, a. Ohs. Also 5-6 -gru. [a, 
F. inco77gnt,-gnte ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. 

see Incongruous.] =lNCONr.iuious. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. ii. (1495) 27 Yf the 
nominatyf caas & the verbe discord in person and in 
nombra, thenne the reason is incongrue. 1490 Caxton How 
to DU 18 It oughte not to seme to none incongrue ne 
meruellous. 1:1360 Phyiogamns in Skelton's IFEs. (1862) 

I. p. cxxxii. Thou wrytest thynges dyffuse, Incongrue and 
confu.se, Obfuscate and obtuse, 1581 Act 23 EIH. c. 3 § 2 
No Fine. ..shall be reversed, .by any Writ of Eiror, forfalse 
or incongrue Latin, 

Hence f Inoo-ngrvtly adv. Obs., incongruously. 

1483 Cath. Avgl. 74/2 [In]congruly; [Lat.] incongrue. 

Incongl’ueuce (ink^^-ijgrz/iens). [ad. L. in- 
mignmitia (Tertullian), f. imongruent-cm Ik- 
congruent : see -ence.] Want of congruence ; 
disagreement, incongruity. 

1610 Healey 3 'A Ang. Ciiie o/God goo Wherefore there 
shalbe no cause of dislike through incongruence of part.s. 
(11691 Boyle Hist. Fluidity xvk. Wks. 1772 I. 391 The 
huruidlty of a body ..depends chiefly upon the congruity 
or incongruence of the component particles of the liquor in 
reference to the pores of those particular bodies, that it 
touches. 184s Blackw, Mag. LVII. 381 Thi.s, not with 
any incongruence or disharmony'. 1883 R. Bridges Nero 
I. ii, Fore.seelng how The incongruence of time and place, 
the audience Of drunken sots would turn my best to worst. 

luco'ngruency. lOhs. [f. as prec.-. see 
-ENCY.] = prec. 

1604 Cawdrev Table Alph.,liicongruencU,\v^M.oiv.gy<i^- 
meiit. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth n. 166 This is the first 
argument against^ the reciprocal production of mountains 
and the sea, their incongruency or disproportion. 

Incongruent (inkfz-ggrzzient), a. [ad, L. in- 
congnient-em, f. in- (In- 3) + congrttenl-emZm- 
GRUENT.] Not congruent; disagreeing, unsuitable; 
incongruous. 

iS3t Elyot Gov. i. xiii, It shall nathe incongi-uent to our 
mater to shewe what profile may be taken by the diligent 
i-ediiig of auncient poetes. t6o3_DEKKER Grissil (Shaks, 
Soc.) 21, 1 bought them of a penurious cordwainer, and they 
are the most incongruent that e’er I ware. 1635 F^tlke's 
Meteors OhsiOxs. 172 Lead is an incongruent and malignant 
Metal to all others. 1772 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. (1876) 
363 A harsh jairing of incongruent principle.s. (21864 
Hawthorne Amer. Note-Bks. (1879) H. 168 Things most 
incongment to his hereditary stomach. 1893 H. Walker 
^Cent, Scot. Lit. I. i. 8 There is the additional improb- 
ability of incongruent circumstances. 

Inco-ngruently, (zt/z-. [f. prec.-f--LY 2 .] in 
an incongruent manner ; incongruously. 

U Watson Polyb. 19a, Oftentimes of this fashion 
erreth Pliilinus incongruently and without reson, 1632 
Massinger & Field What fouler object 

111 the world, than to see a young, fair, handsome beauty 
iinliandsomely dighted, and incongruently accoutred 1 

IncOjn.grui'ty (ink^nigrzz’iti). [ad. med.L. z;z- 
congrnitds, f. in- (In- 3) -|- congruitas Congruity : 
cf, a. mcongruite (1529 in Hatz.-Darm.) perh. the 
immediate source.] The quality, condition, or fact 
of being incongruous ; an instance of this. 

1. Disagreement in character or qualities ; want 
of accordance or harmony ; discrepancy, inconsist- 
ency. (Now often with some colour of sense 2 .) 
i6i2 Ld. Rochester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, n. HI. 220 
hat incongruity betwixt your Highnes age and hirs is one 
inconvenience which neither syde can help. 1664 Power 


A’l/'. /’/((Vi'f. II. i|ii U'v h.iK- liinl t'll .iiui W.iii I, ,iir! 11.. 
Motion at all v.as iivu-eiicil, fur the ir.i oii iif iui on- 

griiity. 1672 hlAUii Lt, Reh. Irtiusp. i, 20»i Nvyrr \\"as 
tlu'i-e siirh iiiroiigiiiity .'111(1 Noiii’onfoiniity in their finni- 
tiire. 1704 F. Fi'M I 11 Med. iismu. 11711I I have 
iifuMi .. ailniir'd the Ineoiigiuliy of the t'iiemn >taii( e-. nf 
Ilniiiaiie Life. 1807 Ri’is CgD. s_.v. Cone,) uity, Ine.m- 
gruity denote-, an untitnes', of their svnfaee'. lor jolniiH' 
together. Thus ([uiehsilver uill unite with gold . . Imt will 
loll off fi oiu Wood. 1850 Kisosiky .Mt, J.oike ‘1 he 

quaint incongruity of the piiestly and the lay elements in 
his speech. 

b. (with//.) An instance or point of dis.agrcu- 
ment ; a discrepancy, an inconsistency. 

aiSio Hlm.v.v Epntc/u\' .Tliiit. h'.p. Ded., In extenu.'ition 
of so many incongruilies. a 1720 Sun 1 11 i o t Dk. Duel, Inn, 1 
Il'ki. (i73t) II. iiz e ought to believe it well and wi .el> 
dune, vvimtever ineongrnhies may appear in it. 1830 
IfiRseiiii. .Stutl. jVaf. Phil. 4 ; There W(* liml no (onti.i- 
dictions, no ineungrnitie'-, hilt all is hininony. j868 B.ai.n 
Pleut. <4 Mor. .W'. led. m The ino r eoinmonlv 
assigned cause of the T.udii ions Is Im ongi nity ; hut all 
incnngriuties aie not hidlciuu 

2. Want of accordance with wliat is rcasonaldc 
or fitting; unsiiitablcness, inaiiproprialcncss, ali- 
Biirdity. 

1397 I-IooHl.ii /ai /. /’(>/. v.^ .\.v. 4 <j A . if they who abolish 
legends cnukl not without incongruitie leteine. . Homilies. 
1660 H. Mom; d/i'.v/. (/I'l/A \ 1. ii. vKi To sin vv then' i. 110 
ineoiiguiity nor inconvciiieiu.e in it. 1696 I’liii i ics (cd. 
lucougruily, . . Figuratively said of Fanils eoininitted 
against Civility, again-t Decency, aiul theieeeived I iisioue. 
of the World. 1731 JoiiNSO.N Riiml’ter No. oz » t Without 
iiicongniily . . we cannot; speak of geonietiie.d hvsuitv. 1875 
Jovvi.i r I'latoiod. 2) IV, 150 He felt no nn oinp uiiy in the 
veteran .. correcting the youthful .‘siieiates, 1877 l!i ai i; 
Green Past. xxiv,_Slie thought it am.e fiom a s.ne.istie 
appreciation of tin; iiicongniily of his pie-enee theiis 

b. (with//.) An insUance of such (lisagu'umunt ; 
an inappropriate matter ; an ahsurdily. 

(ti6z6 Bp. ANiuir.wr.s .'iernt, (rSsfiJ I. 3;; How great, 
gross, amt foul an incongruity it is to pour out mn •elves 
into sin .. when we go forth to correct sin. 1663 Hi in. 11 11 
Counsel i The incongruities committed by many vnuler- 
t.akers of Buildings. 1748 Smoli.i ii Pod. Rand, xlv, T In- 
only ]i.xpedient 1 l:iinw..is to lay hold of .ome ineiiiigiiuty 
lie has uttered. 1882 M,\ci .arlan'E Consangum, ifi 
There was .an incongruity in using the iwi; i>hiases as 
e(]ulv.alent. 

3. Want ofliarmony of jiarts or elements; want 
of self-consistency; incoherence. Al.so (with //. > 
sometliing incoherent or not self-consi.stent 

/)ii532 Re me die of Love 2 This weike whoso shal se-c or 
rede Of any incongruitie doe me not inipechf.*. a 1633 
Gouge Coww. Heb. ii. lo In this there is no great incon- 
gruity. 1729 Butler Serm. .'ielf-decell WkA, 1874 H. im* 
Hence arises that amazing incongruity, and seeming ineon. 
sistency of character. 1823 .Scot 1 Pes'cril .v.x.xii. Had 
Julian been inclined for mirth, . .he must have smiled til the 
incongruity of the cleik's apparel, 1876 Mozt.i.v I’/iiv, 
Serm. viii. 179 The whole story is one grand incongruity; 
a .splendid illusion. 

t4. Cram. Violation of the rules of concoul ; 
grammatical incorrectness ; solecism. Ohs, 
iS73~3o Baret Alv. 1 97 Incongruitie, j(i/«mw/?(.r, 1389 
PuTTENHAM F.ng. Poesie ni, xxi. (Arb.) 256 Some maner of 
spenche.s, .are euer vndecent, namely barbarousnesse.ineoii- 
gruitie, ill disposition. Ibid. xxii. 258 Your next intoller-iblc 
Vice solcdsmus o\ incongruitie. .that is by niLsusing the 
Grainmaticall rules to he obserued in cases, genders, tense-., 
and such like. i6iz Brin.si.ey /,?((/. Z.tZ, xv. [1627) igg,! h.avv 
found my schollers to misse most in these. , . Incongruity in 
their concords. 

Incongruous (ink^>Tjgr«|9s), a. [f. L. incon- 
gru-tis {fin-, Ik- 'A cotigru-us : see Congrugi’s) 
+ -OU.S.] Not congruous; the opposite of con- 
gruous. 

1. Disagreeing in character or qualities ; not cor- 
responding; out of keeping; disaccordant, incon- 
sistent, inharmonious, unsuitecl. Const, wil/t, to. 

(Often with mixture of sense 2, stress being laid upon 
the inappropriateiiess or absurdity resulting from the want 
of corre.spondence.) 

i6n CoTGR., Incongy-ue, incongruous, vnagreeing. 1643 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) 18.4/2 All the ecclcsia-tical 
glue the liturgy' or laymen can compound, is nut able to 
soder up two such incongruous natures into the one flesh of 
a true beseeming marriage. 1666 Boyle Orig. Formes 4 
QtKtl. (1667) 5 If its .Shape were incongruou.s to that of the 
cavity of the Lock, it would be unfit to be used as a Key. 
1693 Humfrey Medlocrla 53 This is a Scheme I look on as 
mcotlSruoys with free_ reason. 1717 Bullock ll’om. a 
Riddle I, i. 8 0 Stupidity unparalleled, incongruous to all 
sense and breeding 1 1787 G. White Sclborne i. 3 The cart 
way of the village divides . , two very incongruous .soils. 
^21 J, Q. Adams in C. Davies Mcir. Sysi. in. (1871) 191 
Here are two new measures of capacity altogether incon- 
gruous to the new system. 1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 
203 The number of stamens is incongruous with the lobes of 
the corolla. 1863 Geo. Eliot Roinola xii. There entered 
a figure strangely incongiuous with the current of their 
thoughts. 

2. Disagreeing or inconsistent with the circum- 
stances or requirements of the case, or with what 
is reasonable or becoming; unbecoming, unsuit- 
able, inappropriate, absurd, out of place. 

1623 Cockeram, Incongnious, absurd, disagreeable, 1630 
Prynne Anti-Armin. 173 This .. is no such incongruous, 
ridiculous nouell distinction. 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq. 
xxii. 83 As if a man should be acquitted and yet punished 
for the same crime, at the same Court, then which nothing 
IS more foolish or incongruous. ,1719 De Foe Crusoe ti. i, 
I have since often observed, how incongruous and irrational 
I the common Temper of Mankind is. 1792 Burke Let. to 



ITTCONGBUOUSLY. 

Sir//. tihc Wlcs. lu.iJ 1 5.(0 U would bi; incoiignioim 

;iik 1 absui'd, lo havi; the lioacl of 1.I10 oluirch of one faitli, and 
the members of another. 1804 J. Ghahamu Sabbath 267 
Most miserable, most incongruous wretch ! Darc.st tbou 
.spurn thy life, the boon of God? 1876 C. M. Davm.s 
Unorth. Land. 106 'I'be effect was slightly incongruou.s. 

3. Having jiarts or elements not agreeing with 
each other; involving inconsistency or tlisagiee- 
nicnt ; not self-consistent ; incolierent, 

1658 T. tV^Ai.L Charac. Snentias Ch. 4 5 Their confused 
and incunguions intermi.vture of the diffeient parts of 
jirayer. 1788 II, Wam’oi-i; in U'alJ>oliana, Fr. Philos. 50 
fSincly of all lunuan charactcis a fanatic pliilosophei is the 
most inconguious, and of cuinse the most tiuly ludictcnis. 
1880 L. Sii-i'iii.N Pope V. 135 The cunsetpient alterations 
make the heio of the poem a thoioughly incongruous figuic. 

t4. Gram. Violating the rules of concord ; 
grammatically incorrect. Obs. 

1616 Ihii.i.oKM), InLongriwus, against rule of Giamniar. 
1678 K. W.waA.m A pol. Quakers .vv. v, (1701)526 It is incon- 
gruous to say VOS untns, vos lejpis, that is you lovcsi^ you 
readest, speaking to One. 

t5. Geom. Not coinciding when superposed. 

1656 Ir. Hobbes' lUcm. Philos. (1839) r8o Of crooked 
magnitudes, some are congruous, that is, are coincident 
when they are applied to one other; oiher.s are incongruous. 

0. Theory of Numbers. Of two numbers; Not 
eongment; giving different remainders when di- 
vided hy life modulus : see CoNGitUEK'r 5. 

1864 Wniis I l•,K| litcoitiyi uoits Number.'!. 

Inco'ngruousiy, adv. [f. prec. + -LV In 
an incongruous manner ; inconsistently ; inappro- 
priately; incoherently. 

1641 Ci.AKi.NniiN Tracts (1707) 228 T'lie c-xcellency of 
those pious fathers have intilled that age, how iucougru- 
■ nisly soever, to be looked upon as the inlmilive time. 1744 
111 UKL,i.i,v Siris {) 278 Nature . . may not impiopeily and 
ineongi nunsly be styled the life of the world. 1822-34 
(tood\\ .S'ii/ily .Mcil. (ed. 4) I. 715 There was a low inulleiing 
delirium, in which the patient .spoke incongrnou.sly. 1847 
Disrmi.i 'Pitiu.ied II. .\iv, Never were men more incon- 
giuoiisly grouped. 1884 L.aiu 'J'inies LXXVHI. 77/2 It 
shows incoiigiuously beside the more piosaic business of the 
law. 

. i' b. Gram. With violation of concord, ungram- 
inatically. Obs, 

I 164s Ifowbi.c Lett, (1650) I. 382 They .speak of some 
towns called the I.acoiies, wliicli retain yet, and vulgarly 
speak the old Greek, but incongruously. 111684 Kn.vi'CII- 
in.'i.t. .-Innot. Tr, 56 tT.) .Sayiiig, that I.uke .. writ incon- 
gruously; when, 111 truth, he is acknowledged hy all e.x- 
positors loo knowing in the Greek to commit such a 
solecism. 

f G. Geom, So as not to coincide. Obs. 

1656 w, Hobbes' iilem. Philos, (1830) 183 If they bo In- 
cmigrtiously iippliedj they will, as all other crooked lines, 
touch 011c another, .in one point only, 

Inco^ngruOTisness. [f. as prec. -k -ness.] 
'flic quality of being incongruous ; incongruity. 

1727 in IjAii.I'.y vol. 11 . 1847-9 Toon CycL Aunt. IV. 

688/1 There is [in dreani.s] a complete incongruou.sness in 
the thoughts and images which pass through our minds. 
1869 Stni.ny Lcct. .y Fss. i. tS It was _a revolution which 
hiruck with incoiigiuou.sne&s,.lhe veiy instinctive impulses 
of men. 

Inconie : see Incony. 

tlncoDje'ctable, a. Obs. [f. In- >T + L. twi- 
jedd-re to conjecture, guess (see Conjkct) -i- -aule.] 
Used to rentier Gr. dvdtKaaros ‘ unattainable by 
conjecture, immense’ (Liddell & Scott). 

16^ Hou..\nu Awn. JHarcell. -wii. iv. 85 -Vpollo power- 
ful, Lord and Patron inconiectable of the IJiademes [Kupios 
6 ia 5 »i/j.aTO! dneikacrTO!], unto whom the Lord of VEgypt hath 
set up statues in thi.s kingdoine. 

IxLCOnjoinable (inkflnd.^oi'nab’l), a. {sh.') 7-are. 
[f. In- 3 -k Conjoin v. -k -able.] That cannot be 
conjoined ; in qiiot. as sb. 

1844 Sir W. H.\Mit,TON Logic II. App. 328 The Principle 
of Inconjoinables (i. e. What cannot be thought as with and 
becside each other, cannot exi.st with and beside each other). 

t Inco'njugated, a, Obs. [In- 3.] Not 
coupled or paired : of. Conjugation 4. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vni. 112 Galene rehearseth 
besides all these a Nerue inconiugated, or hauyng no fellow. 

luconjunct (ink^nd^zi-qkt'i, u:. Obs. [In- 3.] 
Not in conjunction ; spec, in Jsii-ol,, said of two 
jilanets or their positions when they are so placed 
that neither affects the operation of the other; 

‘ when a planet, house, or sign has no aspect or 
familiarity with, another’ (Wilson Diet. Astrol, 
1819). (Cf. Aspect 4.) 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Tud, Astrol. x.vh 469 All the rest 
beeing inconiunct, and out of familiaritie, and therefore 
without operation. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astrol. xix. 109 These 
are called Sigties inconjunct, or such as if a Planet be in one 
of them, he cannot have any aspect to another in the Sigtie 
underneath. 1819 J. Wilson Cow//. Diet. Astrol. loi The 
ancient opinion was, that a planet, being five signs distant 
from any moderator or signincator, was inconjunct, and had 
no effect on it whatever. . . The_ seniisextile wa.s likewise 
considered as an inconjunct position. Ibid, 277 Houses also 
are inconjunct; as the ist with the 2d, 6th, 8th, and 12th. 

Zuconue'cted, rare. [In- 3.] Not con- 
nected; unconnected; disconnected. Hence In- 

counecteduess. 

1742 W.ARBURTON Popc's Ess. Mail I. 43 The best .system 
cannot but be such a one as hath no inconnected void j 
such a one in which there is a perfect coherence and 
gradual suboidination in all its parts. 17.. Hurd 
Writ. (R.\ To treat a number of inconnected and quite 
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different subjects in the same measure. 1880 Viutorian 
Rev. Dec. 196 In spite of the pioverbial inconnectedness of 
the subject matter [of .a Dictionary], 

t Iiiconne'xedly, Ohs.rare-'^. [f. In-3 
+ CoNNEXED ppl. a. i- -LY 7 ; cf, L. iiiconiiexus un- 
connected.] In an unconnected way; witlioid 
connexion. 

J646 Sin T, Browne Pseud. F.p. iv. ix. 201 Ascribing 
lieieto as a cause what perhaps but casually or incoiiexedly 
succeeded. 

Inconnexion, -ection (inkpne'kjon). ? Obs. 
[In- 3 ; cf. L. isiconnc.K-Hs : see prec. j Want of 
connexion ; unconneclcdness. 

1620 III'. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy i. § 3 Neither need 
wee any better or other proofe of the inconnexion of this 
vow with holy ordei-s, 1678 Phillii'.s (ed. 4), Inconnexion 
.. In Rhetoiick it is the same as the figuie Asyutheion, 
1697 Collier Imntor. Stage iv. § 3 (1730) 150 This strange- 
ness of Pensons, distinct Company, and Iiiconne.'dou of 
Affaiis. 17SS Johnson Hist. Eng. Lang. F 4 Their speech 
..must have been attless and unconnected, without any 
modes of transition or involution of clauses ; which abrupt- 
iiess_ and inconnection may be observed even in their later 
wiitings. 1813 T. liusDY /..ncretiiis iii. Comment, xl, The 
utter incoiinection of the time which passed befoi e our being 
with that in which we live. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this; something 
unconnected with what precedes or follows. 

_ 1697 CollierA’m. il/d;-. StdiJ. H. (1703)94 As to single ideas, 
iiiconnexion.s,a!K! .slight touches, my observation holds good. 

t Inconne'xive, a. Obs. [In- 3.] of uncon- 
nected nature or character; without connexion. 

1659 SrANLKV Hisi, Philos, III. ii. 144 The Monads in 
the Duad are inconiiexive to those of the Triad. 

t Inco'nquerable, «. Obs. i-are, [f. In- 3 + 
Conquerable.] Unconquerable. 

1660 N. Ingelo Bentivoglio ,%• Ui-ania (1682) 1 . 93 Alledg- 
iiig. That sin is inconquerable in this mortal body. 

Inconscient (ink/mlient), a. 7-are. [f. In- 3 
-t- Conscient. Also ill mod.F. (Diet. Acad. 187S) : 
cf. L. iticosiseitis.l Unconscious. 

1883 Alien. Sf Neurol. VI. 486 The old doctrines .. sus- 
pected not the immense efficacy of the inconscient, which is 
tlie foundation of mental life. 1894 Lu. Salisuuhy Pres. 
Addr. Brit. Assoc. 7 Aug., Whether you believe that 
Cl cation was the work of design or of inconscient la\v, it is 
equally difficulty to imagine how this landoin collection of 
dissimilar materials [the chemical elements] came together. 
.So Xnconscience (inkp-njens), unconsciousness. 
1891 A. Lynch Mod. Authors 96 The genuineness and 
inconscience of these elemental motifs, 

t Inconsciouable, Not hav- 

ing, or not regarding, conscience ; unconscionable. 

1596 Si’ENSEH State Ii-cl. Wks. (Globe) 619/1 _Soe incon- 
scionable are those common people, and so litle feeling 
have they of God. 1672 Wycherley Love in Wood iv. i, 
Iiicon.scionable, false woman.. You cheated, tiepanned, 
robbed, me of the five-hundred pounds 1 
Hence t Inco nscionaWeness ; 'j" Inco’nscion* 
ably adv. 

t634y S trafford Let, to Coke in Lett. ^■Bisp. (1739) 1 . 238 
Most inconscionably the Landlords ..had laid it upon the 
poor and bare Tenants. 1800 Addison A nier. Law Rep. 57 
There is intrinsic inconscionableness in the bargain. 

Inconscious (ink^-njas), a. Now rare. [f. 
late L. i/icoiisci-us + -ous : cf. Consciou.s.] 
f 1. Not privy to some deed: cf. Conscious i. 

1670 Milton /V A/. Eng. iv. (1851) 182 Miserably slain by 
his people, some say deservedly, as not inconscious with 
them who train'd Osred to his ruin. 

2. Not conscious ; unconscious. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst, j. iii. § 34. 144 Concluding 
that all Matter and Substance as such, hath Life and Per- 
ception or Understanding Natural and Inconscious, Essen- 
tially belonging to it. 1790 Norman Bertha II. 84 IMiss 
Westbrook, .had long entertained a penchant for him, of 
which . . he was not inconscious. 1868 Browning Ring 6- Bk. 
in. 466 Each in turn Patting the curlycalm inconscious head. 
Hence Inco’iisciously adv. rai-e, unconsciously. 
1840 Browning Sordello vi, 14B He had inconsciously 
contrived forget, I’ the whole, to dwell o’ the points. 1873 
— Red Cott. Nt.-cnp ni. 386 Chatting and chirping sunk 
incon.sclously To silence. 

Inconsecutive (ink^nse-ki//tiv), a. [In- 3.] 
Not consecutive; characterizedbywantof sequence; 
inconsequent. 

1837 G. S. Faber Prim, Doct. jfustif. v. 233 note. His 
argument is altogether lame and inconsecutive. 1853 — 
Reviv, Fr. Emperorship 64 Mr. Elliott is far too hasty 
and too inconsecutive to be a safe guide. 1894 Times 
24 Nov, 11/2 They follow one another in an absolutely in- 
consecutive and irrelevant manner. 

Hence IxioonsecTitively adv. ; Incoaso’cu- 
tiveness. 

1836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election 11. vi. 330 An in- 
consecutiveness of reasoning which cannot be tolerated. 1843 
Bachelor A Ibany 7 He had read a good deal, incoiisecutively 
and superficially. 1880 M. Pattison P'Hlton xi. 138 The in- 
consecutiveness, the want of arrangement, are exaggerated. 

Inconsederat, obs. form of Inconsiderate, 
Inconsequence (inkp-ns/lcwens). [ad. L. 
mconseqttenha (Quintil.), f. mconseqtmtt-et)^ In- 
consequent, So F, inconsequence (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Dam.).] The fact or quality of being 
inconsequent ; an instance of this. 

1. Want of logical sequence ; the character of an 
inference that does not follow from the premisses, 
or of an argument involving such an inference ; iii- 
concliisivetiess, illogicaincss. 
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1588 Fraunci: Lawlers Log. i. ii. 7 b, Syllogisines .are the 
true and onely rules of consequence and inconsequence. 
1653 Gataher Vind. Annot. Jer. 174 Mr. S. himself could 
not but see the inconsequence of his own argument. 1764 
Hurd Zri. to Dr. Lctand (K.), Strange! that you should 
not see the inconsequence of your own reasoning. 1862 
Sat. Rev. 18 Mar._ 298 With a ludicrous inconsequence it 
laboius to establi.sh a necessary connexion between the 
mere consolidation of grants and efficiency in fundamental 
instruction. 

b. (with pi.) An instance of this ; a conclusion 
that does not follow from the premisses; an illo- 
gical inference or piece of reasoning. 

160S Bacon Adv. Learn, it. xviii. § 2 Men are vndermined 
by Inconsequence.s. 1636 Hobbes Quest. Lib., Necess. 
Chance Wks. 1841 V. 425 And from will svork to doth work 
upon absolute necessity, is another gross incon.sequeiice. 
1828 W_. .Sewell O.xf. Prise Ess. 42 We cannot, Avithout 
a gross inconsequence, deny them a pioportionate result. 

2. Want of sequence or natural connexion of 
ideas, actions, or events ; irrelevance ; discon- 
nexion, inconsecutiveness; an instance of this, an 
irrelevant action or circumstance. 

1842 Poe Marie Roget Wks. 1864 I. 232 The whole of this 
paragrapli must now appe.ar a tissue of inconsequence and 
incoherence. _ 1846 — N. P, Willis Wks. 1S64 III. 33 I'he 
plot was a tissue of absindities, inconsequences and incon- 
sistencies. 1865 Merivale Rom. Einp. Ixiii. VIII. 16 The 
inconsequence of the proceeding might easily be overlooked. 

3. As a quality of persons, their thought, or ac- 
tion ; a. The practice or habit of drawing incon- 
sequent inferences ; illogic.alness of reasoning, b. 
The practice or habit of speaking or acting dis- 
connectedly or without sequence. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. 104 That fortunate inconse- 
quence of our nature which peimits the heaiL to rectify the 
eriors of the understanding. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
TMghw. 13 For what is lightness but inconsequence, Vague 
fluctuation 'twixt effect and cause Compelled by iieitliei ? 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. .v.\.xviii, That mingling of in- 
consequence which belongs to us all, and not unhappily, 
since it saves us fiom many effects of mistake. 

1 4. 'fhe being of no consequence or importance. 
1759 Compl. Letiey-writcr (ed. 6) 21S My extreme incon- 
sequence, and the liule I can .say. 1812 J. J_. Henry Camp, 
agst. Quebec 80 Being rvithout anus, and in an unknown 
COUP by, my inconsequence, and fulileness lay heavy on 
my Miirits. 

tlnco'HSequeiicy. Obs. [f. as prec.: see 
-ency,] =prec. (in quot,, in sense i b). 

a 1641 Bi\ hloUNTAGU Apis i]- Mon. (1642) 142 Full of iii- 
coiisequencies and absurdities. 1655 H. More Antid, A ih. 
App. i. § I. 294 'To search and discover.. any weakness or 
iiiconsequency in .my Argitmeiitation throughout the wliole 
Treatise. 1706 in Phillii’S, 

Inconsequent (ink/msHcwent), a, (sb.) [ad. 
L. i7ico>isequenl-etn without due sequence or con- 
nexion, f. in- (In- 3) -k consequetti-ein Consequent.] 

1. Not following as an inference or logical con- 
clusion ; falsely or erroneously inferred ; illogical. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. (J.), 'I’he ground he assumes is un- 
sound, and his illation fiom thence deduced inconsequent. 
1644 Digby Two Treat. 11. (1645) 109 Inconsequent to the 
whole body of leason. a 1688 Cuuwortii Immut. Mor, 
(1731) 65 Not only ridiculously absurd and contradictious in 
themselves, but also altogethei inconsequent fiom the same. 

b. Not following naturally in the order of 
events ; having no rational connexion with pre- 
ceding or accompanying circumstances ; irrelevant. 

i88r H. James Portr. Lady x.xxi.x. She was checked . . on 
her pi ogress to the door, by an inconsequent request fioin 
Lsabel. 1893 'S. H. Hudson Patagonia 143 Who that has 
noticed monkeys in captivity — iheir profound inconsequent 
gravity and insane delight in their own unreasonableness. 

c. irasisf. Of things : That do not follow on, or 
carry out the purpose or design of something else. 

1866 Howells Fenet. Life ii, 24 The nairowest, crooked est, 
and most inconsequent little streets in the Avorld. 1898 
Westm. Gan. 24 Nov. 3/2 Inconsequent trimmings, that 
have no raison d'btre, are well known to be the crime of 
the third-rate dressmaker. 

2. Wanting in logical sequence of thought or 
reasoning ; involving erroneous inference. 

1579 Folke Heskius' Pari. 430 Who euer heard a more 
.shamelesse lye, or a more inconsequent argument? 1663 
J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 120 A most inconsequent and 
presumptuous reasoning. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light 
etc. 2, 1 wish to show the erioneous, or inconsequent way of 
leasoning, which has prevailed in physical investigation. 

1877 E. R. CoNDER Bos. Faith i. 24 Confused thought and 
inconsequent reasoning. 

b. Wanting ill sequence or connexion of ideas or 
subjects; characterized by irrelevance; discon- 
nected, iticoiisecuUve. 

1869 Miss Mulock Woman's Kingd. II. rs She ., began 
talking in her smoothly flowing, inconsequent way. 1891 
Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 204 The trumpeters, .blew long 
notes of inconsequent music. 

3. transf. Of a person : Characterized by incon- 
sequence in thought, speech, or action. 

1794 SuLuvAN View Nat. V. sSi This Jo me, is the most 
clear; that the private Atheist is an inconsequent man, 
and an enemy to himself. 1813 Shelley Notes Q. Map 
Poet. Wks. (1891) 47/1 A Necessarian is inconsequent to his 
own principles if he indulges in hatred or contempt. 1863 
Trollofe Rachel Ray I. 250 Mrs. Ray was herself sopn- 
consequent in her mental workings, so shandy-pated, if I 
may say so, that it did not occur to her [etc.]. 

4. Of no consequence, unimportaiil, not worth 
notice, s-at-e. 

1768 Sterne S'ent. fourn. (1778) 1 , 203 (The Rose), I blush’d 
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IN CONSEQTJEKTIAL. 


INCONSIDERATION. 


ut iiuuiy a woid the first month — which I Couiicl iiicoiise- 
t[uent and perfectly innocent the second. 

t B. si. A conclusion tliat does not follow from 
the premisses ; an illogical inference ; a nou sequi- 
tiir. Ohs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. in. 128, To which I answer 
that this is a meet inconsequent. 

Inconseq.tieiltia.1 (inkf>nsl'kwe-njal),fl. [iN-h] 
Characterized by inconsequence; the opposite of 
Consequential (in senses 3-6). 

1 . Characterized by inconsequence of reasoning, 
thought, or speech; = Inconsequent r-3. _ 

i6zi W. ScLATER Tythes (1623) Aja, So ytterly inconse- 
quential! are all arguments pretended against the dmine 
right of Tything. 1650 Cromwell Let. 12 Sept, in Carlyle, 

I cannot let such gross mistakes and inconsequential leason- 
ings pass without some notice taken of them. 1710 Norris 
Ch7\ Priii. ill. 117 The loose and inconsequential Reasoner 
.. in his wild ramble may happen to light upon Truth. 
1779-81 JoHNsos L. P., Somei-ville, The fiction is unnatural, 
and the moral inconsequential. 1837 J. H. NiiwiM.AN/’>u/ 4 . 
Office Ch, 132, I do not say that such rea.soning is, neces- 
sarily, inconsequential or unfair. 

2 . Of no consequence ; = Inconsequent 4. _ 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia ix. iii. As my time is not 

wholly inconsequential, I should not he sorry to have an 
early opportunity of being heard. 1791-1823 DTskaeli 
Citr. Lit., Lit. Anecdotes, A circumstance, which may 
appear inconsequential to a reader, may hear some remote 
or latent connexion. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 306 
An affair too simple and inconsequential for gentlemen of 
our heioic mould. 

Hence Inconseque’jitialisin {nonce-wd.), incon- 1 
sequential or disconnected nature. | 

1893 iHational Observer 15 Apr. 544/2 A practice that from 
its inconsequentialism was always pleasing. 

InconsecLUentiality (ink^inszkwenjiise-lili). 

[f. prec. -f -ITY.] Inconsequential quality or char- 
acter ; the opposite of CONaEQOENTIAMTY. 

1 . = Inconsequence 1, ib. 

1832 L. Hunt Sir R, Esher [t.Zsq) 258 His iiiconsequeii- ( 
tialities were usually of a pleasanter character. 1858 R. 
Chambers Dont. Ann. Scot. (1859) I. 127 A sense of the in- ' 
consequentiality of such reasoning at length came over them, j 

2 . The quality of not being consequential. I 

1830 L. Hm-v Autobiog-. xv. (1860) 241 , 1 u.sed to rally him j 

[Shelley] on the apparent inoonsequentiality of his manner | 
upon those occasions. , 

Inconseque'utially, adv. [f. as prec. -i- 
-LY 2 .] In an inconsequential manner ; without 
logical sequence. 

I7S4 Wabburton View Bolinghroke's Philos, iil. Wks. 1811 I 
XII._ 225 He infers inconsequentially in supposing' that from | 
the Inconsistency of a certain lelatioii concerning revela- j 
tion, there never was any revelation at all. 1879 TuoLtorE j 
Thackeray ix. 197 He must mass his sentences inconse- 
quentially. 

Inco'iiseq,ueiitisan. nonce-wd. [f. Inconse- 
quent a. +ISM.] = Inconsequence 3, 

1829 Carlylk Misc,, N'crvalis (187a) 11 . 214 (*-. Novali.s) 
They.. hold their views as results of weakness, as Incon- 
sequentism. 

Inco'iisequeiitly, adv. [f. Inconsequent 
-h -lY 2.] In an inconsequent manner, 

1 . Without logical sequence ; in the way of erro- 
neous inference ; inconclusively. 

t6z6 Jackson Creed viu.xxvW. § 6, I could not condemn 
Maldonat for speaking inconsequently either to the truth ] 
itself, or to the authority of the Romi.sh Church, wherein I 
lie lived. 1681 Glanvill Sadducisnnts 113 How crazily ! 
and inconsequently they collect that the human Soul is ' 
nowhere. 1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Stud. Math. \ 
(1B52) 286 It would argue .a mind incorrigibly false, to reason I 
inconsequently on principles so obtrusive. I 

_ 2 . Without sequence or connexion of ideas or 1 
circumstances ; not as a consequence of anything ; 
irrelevantly. 1 

t8^_ Linnet's Trial iv. iil. II. 248 ‘ Are you not longing to 1 
see Kirkham again ? ’ asked Brandon rather inconsequently. 1 
t®8i H. James Porlr. Lady xlii, And Edward Rosier looked 1 
all round, inconsequently, with his single glass. 

Inco'USeQ.uentn,ess. rare. [f. as prec, + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inconsequent. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1856 J. Young Demonol. iv. vli. 
447 Gften may the inconsequentness of the reasoning be 
unperccived. _ i88z Pop. Sci. Monthly XX. 816 Theie is 
always some inconsequentness or incoherency in madness. 

t Inconsi'der, v, Ohs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
sider V. : cf. Inconsiderate.] trans. Not to 
cbnsider ; to leave out of consideration. 

1697 R. Peirce Bath Mem. i. ii. 29 We were forc’d to . . 
apply our selve.s wholly to the Consumption . . and incon- 
sider the Sciatica. 

Inconsidera'ble (inkpnsi'dsrab’l),^!. (jA) [a. 
F. inconsiderable (16th. c. in Godef.), f, in- (In- 3 ) 
■V considerable,'\ Not considerable; not to be 
considered. 

+ 1 , Incapable of being considered or reckoned, 
incalculable. (Cf. Consider 6.) Ohs, rare. 

1^98 Plorio, Jjiconsiderabile, that cunnot be considered, 
or imagined, Inconsiderable, a 1632 Donne Sernt. (Alford) 
IV. evii. 466 All that inexpressible inconsiderable Number 
made not up one Minute of this Eternity, 

2 . Not to be considered ; nnwoitliy of considera- 
tion; beneath, notice; of no consequence, unim- 
portant; insignificant^ trifling. The opposite of 
Considerable (senses 3-5), 

1637 Laud in Collect, ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 318 Nor is it altogether 


incousidmablc, that [etc.,. 1658-9 Hutton's Diary 

111 . 80, 1 never heard of the fellow. He is inconsldeiable. 
1699 Bern LEY 133 This Uiscoveiy of mine, if it be 

tine, is no Liiconsiderahle one. 1712 Sifci-.LK Spcet. No. 302 
fit A tiifling inconsiderable Circumstance. 1754 Sheklulk 
Disc. (1759) i. -xi. 311 This Eaith was made lor the Habi- 
tation of Men, wicked and inconsldeiable as they are. 1806 
Sunn Winter in Land. led. 3) 11 . 39 My unde, in whose 
correspondence. ,Mr. Montagu has made no inconsiderable 
ilgure. 

b. Hence, Of very small value, amount, or size. 

1648 D. J ENKiNS Wks. 2 The place is of so iiiconsiileraljly 
a benefit that it is worth but 80. 1 . pei Annum. 1654 Sir K. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 61, I know nothing of 
all the money he hath received, . . which I assuie you liave 
not been inconsiderable sums. 1766 SMoLi,EiT///iAAH.f,’'. 
(i8o 4)V.264 Asmall fortification, .defended by an inconsider- 
able garrison. 1796 Mor.se Amer. Gcog. I- 450 I’aukattick 
river, is an inconsiderable stream. 1812 Ciivi.Mins Dom. \ 
Econ Gt. Brit. 373 The Anierican liibes-.aie found to he 1 
inconsldeiable in numbers. 1875 .ScRtvENt.H Zi’t'/. 'l'eri.\. 
Test. 9 But a few inconsiderable fragments of the New 
Test.Tinent still extant are older than the fieiy leign of 
Diocletian. 

F 3 . Inconsiderate, thoughtless. Ohs. rare. 

1640 [implied in Inconsiderahleni-ssu]. « 1646 [impUcil in 
Inconsiijerahly2]. 1692 T.ocke Ednc. 138 (Questions wliii h 
to a supercilious and inconsldeiable Japanei would seem vei y 
idle. 1726 Leoni ir Alberti's Archit.W. 100/1 'rheReqion 
wheiein an incon.sideiable Aichltect lias )ilaued his City, 
may perhaps have those defects. j 

t B. sb. A point or circumstance not worth c<tn- | 
sidering, or of no imiiorlance. Chiefly in //. Obs. 1 

1670 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. j). xiv. Both not so repleat ( 
with inconsiderables. | 

Inconsrderableness, [f. prec. -h -nk.s.s.] 
The quality of being incoiisiclerahle. 

1 . Unworthiness of being considered ; small im- 
portance or coiisecjiiencc ; slightness of value or > 
amount ; trilling amount ; insignificance. \ 

1646 Jenkyn Remora 16 The smallnes and inconsider.ihlo- 
nes of the pretext. 1663 Pupy.s Diary $ Sept., I did inform 
my.self well in tilings leiating to the Last Indys; both of 
the country , .and the iiiconsiderahleness of ilie pi, ice of 
Bonibaim, if we had bad it. 1730 A. Gordon Maffcis 
Amphiih, 24 The Incoasiderableness of that Edifice. 1812 
Chalmers pom. Econ. Gt. Brit. 66 'The cargoes, .could not, 
from theii inconsiderableness, have filled a mighty void, for 
any length of years. 

f 2 . Thonglitlessness, want of consideration. Obs. 

1640 lip. Reynolds Passions xl. 522 A Depraved Under- 
standing,.. Depraved by Neglect and Inconsidcrablene.sse ; 
not darkned by Ignorance. 

Inconsi’derably, adv. [f. as prec. -i- -ly 3 ,] 

1 . To an inconsiderable, insignificant, or trilling 
extent ; slightly, very little. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inconsiderably, ineanly, etc. WS3 
CosTAM in Phil. Trans. XLVIll. 483 His number, .ditieis 
inconsiderably from what they, most probably, made it. 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 325 Those islands, .being 
but inconsiderably elevated above the surface of the watei. 

1 2 . Thoughtlessly, carelessly, inconsiderately. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Terrest. Globe in Posihuma (1650) 266 
[It] was tnwartly in it self, and, in the proof, inconsiderably 
don. 


+ Inconsi’deracy. Obs. rare. [f. Inconsi- 
debate : see -aoy.] Jnconsideraleness. 

1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. cxli. 2 This is the common 
effect of the inconsideracy of youth. 1847 tr. Ecuchters- 
lebciis Princ. Med. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.) 271 Hence their,, 
habitual absence of mind, inconsideracy, forgetfulness. 

t Inconsi'derance. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 

considtrdntia, f. huonsiderdnp-em acting inconsi- 
derately : see -ance.] Want of consideration ; 
inconsid e rateness. 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly S ij a, Unlesse he had 
lalde fqlie and inconsideraunce to bote. <11644 Chillingw. 
Seim. ii. § 9 The cause of this practical atheism, .was igno- 
rance or rather imprudence, inconsiderance. 

So f Inconsi'deraucy. Obs. rare‘-~^. =prec. 
1599 Minsiieu Sp. Diet. 11, Inconsiderancie, inadnertencia, 
in consider acion. 1623 Cockeram, Inconsiderancie, folly. 
1706 PaiLLtFS, I ticonsiderancy. Inconsiderateness, Unad- 
visedness, Rashness, 


uaria; , a, \so.) Al 
5 incoasederat, [ad,. L. inconsiderat-its una 
vised, thoughtless, inconsiderate ; f. in~ (In- 3 ) 
considerdtus Considkiiate.] 

L Of things, actions, etc. : Not properly co 
sideved ; done or made withoat deliberatioi 
thoughtless, unadvised, precipitate, rash. (Nc 
often regarded as tramp from 2.) 

C1460 [implied in Inconsiderately]. 1549 Coverda 
etc. ErMin. Par. i Pet. 7 I'hat you geve none occasi 
unto their iiiconsideiate ignoraunce. 1612 T. Tayl 
Comm. Titus iii. i Sauls inconsiderate and rash oath. i( 
J* Stethens PTOcuraitotis i tlribeasonable and inc( 
•Siderate speakmg._ 1751 Earl Orrery Remarks Sw 
^i 752 j ioi Out inclinations arc so apt to Iiiutv us into iuc' 
siderate actions. 1798 Malthus Y’qiJk'A (1817) III, 52 
often draw very inconsiderate conclusion.s against 1 
indu.stry and government of states from the appearance 
uncultivated lands in them. ^ 1835 I. Taylor Spir. Dest 
V, 219 An inconsiderate application of genuine princiole^ 
particular instances. ^ 

2. Of persons, etc. : Not characterized by cc 
sideration ; acting ■without deliberalion ; though 
less, imprudent, indiscreet, careless. 

Shaks. yokn \i. i, 67 Rash, inconsiderate, fi 
voluntaries, a 1635 Naunion Fragm, Keg. (Arb.) 33 ^ 


will never le.ivc it uiillll >1111 .in l.iim 1,1 1 in tin In .nl, .1 . ih.il 
iiicoiisidciiuc fellow .Suliivy n.i"'. 1660 .Mn m'i J'ltc 

Commw. Wks. 1 18.17) .(.t^/i H ib' i<‘ he .1 king, whii h tin- in- 

considiT.ite miiUiliicle aie now su ni.ul 1710 Ikni 

Let. to i lOiir.oell 17 Du , Innnisiilci.iti- .niitnii . «..iiM 
i.ither he adinii'd tluni iimleislnnd. 1833 -Vn'.iiN l.mope 
118.10) I. i, §62. 11J-, Tlivie enoiigli lieu- In .nr<".l iliv 
alleiition nf the m.r,t ilicnn-.ltlei.ile. 1875 Jnwi 11 /’niLi 
(ed. j) I. j (J They . 'll e ymingi r .iinl iimie iiu nii'.iilei.iie 
fb. j\t)t ihiiiking oj, cau'lcss 0/. rcgaidlcss of. 
1607 Torsi I I. loni-f. iiniAs iiO-Ki jn '1 he -sillj lie.iM in- 
cniisitle-iate of all fi.iuil t oiuelli out .oi'l is l.ikeii. 1667 
/Vt.T)' Chr. i'iety \n\. ? i.' bo vliolly Uilieij up with llie 
conti mphuion and eiijttyment t.f hi. own ft hi ity, iluu lie is 
iiUei ly iiieniisiili r.ile of lint of his t.te.iun e-.. 1670 G. Jl. 

Ills'. Caiuiimtl.s in. m. 17 '1 he iniioi.eni I’opts .. vi.ilk on 
caicless ami incniisidctate of wh.il they do. 

3 . VWtlioul ciinsidcration cn irgaid for ihc cir- 
ciinistancus, claini.s, Iwliiigs, cTc. tif otlii'i.s. 

1842 The / VwVio' ■ K. T. .S. ' lini.kiint I’li-iilko, She v..i. 
not Ilf an ineonsuleiato lemiiei, !slif iliil not allow liei ell 
In utter leni.ok-. oi'iensuii, witliolil i nlish h i in-; linv. liny 
wen; likely to niiei.ite nil the leliqiel s .Uni h eUli.'.s i if ntln-i ,, 
1858-85 [iiiijilied in fx! iiNsmi It \ 11 M ss ') .Ged. U v..e. 
niiisi incoiisidei .lie In ineiilion tin: m.nlei in hi r Iumimh;. 

t 4. Not lii.lil in consillcrutioii, luiconsidfn d ; 
of 110 iniinirtaiicc ; incon.sidcrttldo. tiifling. ('/'.». 

1655 L. Ti iiRV I'oy. E.Ind. 15 Vl'lieii they h. id snhl .my 
one nf their hiilli .i.h.s In Us, fol a little iiu on .iih'i.ae pi ei 1 of 
hiiisse. 1657 Norik's Plntanh .Ithl, I, ii es (1(1710 But .01 
ini oiisiderate iieisnii, of a base extiariinii. 1703 Mo\(c. 
jMcih. E.\cre. 276 T'lie differem e of llir tliii klie--i;s ht i(ig .n 
incmisideiate, i.s Mol di-i ei iieil. 

B. sb. An inconsidcralc or tlioughUcsb pur-ion. 
1588 .SiiAL.s. /,. L. !,, 111. i. 79 O jiaicloii me my siai dnih 
the inconsiderate take salne. for lenuoy, and the u > ml ienuey 
for a snlne't 1621 .K. IVaiu) It'/hio’s Irsiue oJ I'ntie 1 iCe'/i 
8 Amliitiinis Incoiisideiates. ,( limhe into the 1 liaii e of hoi. 1 u . 
1748 KiciiAinisoN L'lari.ssa >1811) III. i(i 3 , 1 «as as willin,; 
a.s ihegay incon.sidei'ate to call another cause, as lie tuiin li n. 

Incoiisi'clerately, adv. [f. incc. + -ly -.] 

In an incouaidLialu manner ; w itlunit considciafitm 
or dclilieralion ; thoughtlessly, unadvisedly, iiniis- 
crectly, rashly. 

01460 Fqii'i LSI I'l, .-lbs. iS- l.im. Mtm. \i. (Dl-bi 1,0 Yff 
siidiu gyftis, and namely tho wii li li.iiie he in.ule iin oil 
sidevallc, or aholf the ineiytes off hem th.il Imne ihaiin, 
vcie lefourmecl. Ibid. ,\iv. i.| ;(liftes .made nfl the l.y lives 
livelod iiicon.sedeiatly, as not deseiuet. 1591 Pinii\,\n 
.)/, Diet., De.uiiiuadamcnic, uislily, iiu.'insiilenitely, 1594 
T. V). La Printnud. Fr. .had. n. 307 Sin li passions dnl 
nener vse any LunsnUalimi, hut iierfuriried all things incon- 
hideiatly and at adueiuine 1603 Hoi.i.ANii Fltilauh's 
blor.aos Hu an.sweietii not. incunsulriately, but wiihgood 
advice and .serionsly._ 1682 Noiiju.s //iVz-m to 13 Now tin: 
best way to doe tlii.s is not to use Oaths fruiiiietiily, iim in- 
coiisidei ately. 1742 Richardson Pam<la lY. 42,: Mi-, 1 „, 
is of a renmrkiibly soft Temper, tho’ mjt so iiieonsiderately 
.soft as Miss Cope, 1880 Mcnini ad Gains n. g 33 l.)ui .state- 
ment. .is not made inconsiderately. 

Inconsi derateness. [f. as prec. -f -nk.s.s.] 
1 . The quality of being ineoiisideriite ; thought- 
lessness, want of consideration ; imprudence, ra.sh- 
ness ; an instance of this. 

1591 Pkkcivall J"/. Diet., Desatim, ,, rashnussc, inom- 
sicleratenessej folly, 1594 T. V>, La Primaud, /•>. eh ad. 
II. 27s Oui incoiLsidemtenesse, our blockKline^se and in- 
gratitude is the cau.se, why wee cannot learnt this lesMui. 
1626 Bernard Isle 0/ Man {1.(127) ^7 Where Incoiisidei aie- 
nesse .sits, there Aiulacitie and Fooleliaidiiievsc will waiiv. 
1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 531 It shall he my caie to 
check hi.s inconsideratene.ss in this one article. 1855 Do. 
Hough'i'on in Life (iBgi) I. xi. 527 It is one of tliO'-e incon- 
sideratenesses svith which I am continually repioucliing 
myself. 

_ 2. Want of consideration for the claims or feel- 
ings of others. 

1858 Holland Titcomb's Lett. iii. igo Injustice and in- 
consideratenes.S will not go down especially wIilu adminis- 
tered by a man’s companion. 1885 .Matuh. K.i am. 6 J iily 
4/7 Servants .. were often .. treated svith painful incon- 
sideratene.ss. 

Incousideratioil (inkFnsidor6"'’j3n). [a. F. 

inconsidilration (i6th c.), or ad. late L. incovsidera- 
tion-em (Salvianus 1:440), f. in- (In - -h considerd- 
tidn-em, after inconsideral-us inconsiderate.] 

1 . Want of consideration ; failure or reltisnl to 
consider ; thoughtlessness of action ; indiscretion. 

lijit Pilgr, Per/.pW. de W. 1531) qob, Lechery, blyndne.s 
of mynde, incon.sideracyoii or negiygeiice. 1570-6 Lam- 
BMiDK Perai/ib. Kent 11826I 91 Tymor .standing by blamed 
rV"' < king] of gieat iuLousideration. 1656 Artif. 
Ilandsom. 146 Thej^ are at first, through incoiLsideration or 
uiiwontedne.sse, scandalised at tliein. 1748 Riciiaud-son 
Clarissa (.1811) I, 281, I had leasou to impute full as much 
to my own incoiihiUcraLion, to his power over JUf, 181S 
Janu Austen Emma in. xv, Faults of inconsideration and 
thoughtlessnes.s, 1847 A. Bennie 52 This tranquillity 
IS the result of inconsideration. 

_ t B. (with pll) An instance of this ; an incon- 
siderate act ; a failure to consider. Obs, 

1579 Fenton Gutcciard. (1618) 288 All men being much 
Miazed at so great an incon.sideratioii. 1649 Jkr. Taylor 
Ci. Exeinp, 111. § 15 (R.) The greatne.sse of John’.s love, 
AVhen he had mastered the first inconsiderations of his fear, 
made him to return. 

2 . Absence of consideration for others ; incon- 
siderateness. 

187a W. R. Greg Enigmas {1^72) vs. 178 Her [Nature’.s] 
merciless inconsideratlon for the individual where the in- 
terests of the Race are in question. 1885 Pall eMail G. 
22 hept. 4/2 A protraction of time which is frequently caused 
by the inconsideratlon of principals, who will drive off 
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INCONSOITANT, 


‘ wi'iliiii; lliuir IcLicih ' to the l.isi momeiil. 1891 .Sttvtw I.iji' 
Xiii'it: o.t 111 iiiiie Ilf tiu: iiicoiihiilcialioii bhuwii by the lady, 

1 fell very sorry IVir liei. 

tlncoixsi'derative.fi!. 06s. farc~K [f. iN-d 

+ CONSIDIOKATIVE.] - InCON.SIDEIIATU I. 

1684 Df/. Rc.sol. Case Consc. lOnc. Ryni/io/. C/i. Ko/ne ^6 
V'uu never uttered a nioie ineoiistdciativc saying. 

Inconsidered (ink^Tnsi-tbid), ran:. [iN-ii; 
after L. iiuonsidM'dCus, F, inco?isidt'i-L’.] Not 
coiiaideretl, uiiconsidercd ; ~ Inconkidekatk i. 

1630 Donnu Serin. (Alfuul) I. vi. eeo Clod will scaiee 
lie.iikeii to sudden iiu.onsideied iirevcient I’lajcis, 1894 
J'o/>. Set. dtonthly XLIV. ,(60 (Ir.atliially hy ineon-'idei cd 
iiii-renieiils the mightiest eeonuiuic changes aie made. 1895 
ll'isini. Cn'j. JO Sejit. 2/} Greater liaim is done to society 
hy ciiiotiniial and incoii.sidered ch.irity, than hy the leftisal 
to help some c.ises of perhaps doubtful gentiineness. 

t Incousi'dering, 06s. rare. [In-h.] Un- 

crmsklering ; -iNaiNKinKiu-TE 2. 

1685 OrrroN tr. d/'imiiu'gtic I, 5S6 One enecl of its virtue, 
even in the most inconsideriuK sort of men. 

Inconsistence (inkfJnsi-stens). Now rare or 
06s. [f. Inc'onhi.sthn’t (.after coiisistatce ) ; see 

-HNOE. Ol.V.inrousistance (1755 in H.atz.-D.arni.h] 

1. Want of .agreement or hannony {loith some- 
thing, or between thinj^s); =IseoN.sisTENcy i. 

1651 ItoHiii'S I.nnatk. Concl. 390 There is .. no such In- 
consistence of Humane Nature, with Civill Duties, as some 
think. 1661 hr \i.\ I'.r.i. I.et. to dTnyor 0/ Hull Wks. 1776 I. 
v7, 1 dill not at all see uhitt inconsistence there cottld he 
between Clolonell Gilhy's interest and mine. 1712 Ih locri.i v 
I'assive Obed. S jt The inconsistence of such a state with 
that manner of life wliicli himiaii nature ret|uires. 1764 
liruMi'.it Obsov. ii. 1)5 Some seeming inconsistence he- 
twist this and the iweceding ohservalion. 

2. Want of agreement between the parts of a 
thing; =TNt!()N.SISTENCY i. 

1643 hln.ioN I'l'ivorce 11. siii. What may we do llien to 
salve this seeming inconsistence'.' 1736 lltMi-i'-u .■Inn/. 11. 
vii. jbt Any incoiisistem e in its .seseval parts. <11797 H* 
Wm.i'oi.!; d/trw. Oeo. 11 (.1847) .iuj [There was] no 

deviation, no inconsistence in hi.s narrative. 

3 . Inconsistent action or conduct; =Inconsis- 

TE.VCY 4. 

1713 IhiNTLEv Frcedhink. 1. (ed. a] g These very Men , .are 
houottr'tl in other parts of lus Book, and recommended as 
h'lee-thinker.s. Wliat iiicoii.si.stence i.s this, what Contradic- 
tion'/ 1741 Kichariwon Pamela I. gi Well, you may be 
gone from my I’resence, thou strange htedley of Iticonsls- 
teiice 1 1769 Jittiins Lett, xviii. (1804) I. 114 Mr. (Irenyille 
was, of all men, the peison who should not luive complained 
of inconsistence with regaid to Mi. Wilkes. 1897 IPestm. 
Otto, iG Feb. j/a Let them ignore the consistence or the 
inconsistence of the occupants of the two front benches. 

4. With an and pi. An instance of inconsistence ; 
an inconsistency. 

i6S5 Fuli-ei! Ch. Hist. lit. vii. § 18 Else these inconsi.s- 
tences will not lie reconciled. 1754 Enyctans Freed. Will 
11. iv. 3_i Nor will it help in the least its Ab.surdities and 
Inconsistences. 1802-iz Bicntham Ration. Jndtc.^ Evid, 
(1827) V. 62 English jurisprudence will be found variegated 
by inconsistences. 

Inconsistency (ink^nsi'stensi). [f. as prec. 
(after consistency ) ; see -ency.] The quality, con- 
dition, or fact of being inconsistent. 

1. Want of consistency or congniily ; lack of ac- 
cordance or harmony (wit/i something, or between 
things); incomp.atibility, contrariety, or opposition. 

1699 Benti.ey I’/uti. 481 What an inconsistency is there 
between the LI and LXIX Epistles? a 1719 AunisoN Chr. 
Relit;, ii. iv, An eminent instance of the inconsistency of 
onr Religion with, Magic. i8i8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11. 
jv. vii. 260 That disappointment .and distre.ss which their 
inconsistency with the matters of fact rendered a necessary 
consequence. 1853 Bright Sp. India 3 June, Theieis ., 
great inconsistency between the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman and that which he proposes should be done. 

2. Want of agreement or harmony between two 
things or different parts of the same thing. 

xGsr B txTER Ayf Bapt. 296 The inconsistency of sealing 
these two at once. 1721 Bellamy Th. Trin, 28 Which Uvo 
[Persons], though diflerent, are inseparably united ; which 
nevertheless implies not the least Inconsistency. 1849 
hl.ACAUL.AY Hist. Eng. X. II. 630 The one beauty of the 
resolution is its inconsistency. 187s Jowett I’iato (ed. s) I. 
ito Nor is theie any inconsistency in wise and good fathers 
having foolish and woitbless sons. 

3. With an and pi. Something that is iiicousis- 
teiit ; a discrepancy, incongruity. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul it. App. x.viv, If those_ single 
lights hither aspire, 'I'liis strange piodigious Inconsistency 
Groweth still stranger. i6fi8 Wilkins Real Char, hj, 
•Affected phrases ; which being Philosophically unfolded . . 
will appear to be inconsistencies .and contradictions. 1713 
Berkeley Hylas <$■ Phil, iii. Wks. 1871 I. 329, I know that 
nothing inconsistent can exist, and that the existence of 
Mattel implies an inconsistency.^ 1833 I. Taylor Fanai. 
i. 6 A world of wonderous inconsistencies. 

4. Of persons : Want of consistency in thought 
or action ; esp. discrepancy between principles and 
practice, or between one action and another. 

166s Glanvill Def. Vain Dogtn. 54 If he sayes otherwise 
elsewhere, 'tis only an argument of the inconsistency of 
Aristotle. 1745 Wesley Austti. Ch. 7, I am contInuaUy 
charged with Inconsistency herein. 1790 Han. Refg. 
Fash. World (1791) 220, 1 dare not say this is hypocrisy, 
but surely it is inconsistency. 1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. 
(1876) 204 Inconsistency — the only tiling in which men are 
consistent. 1874 MotleY Barnoveld J. viii. 345 James had 
given a new exhibition of his astounding inconsistency, 
b. An instance of this ; an inconsistent act. 


1750 Johnson Rambler No. 14 5* i The m.iny inconsis- 
tencies which folly pioduces, or iiilirniity suffeis in the 
lHiiiia,n mind. 1834 Macaui.w Ess., Riti (1851) 298 Tlie in- 
consistencies of which Pitt Ii.td been guilty, i8<Sz Fraser's 
djag. July ig Such people talk edifyingly enough of the 
sins ofChuiL-h-goers — their ‘ inconsistencies .their worldly 
gossip. 

5. Loyic. (vSee quot.) 

1864 Bowen Logic vi. i6g This new soil of Opposition or 
Incompossihility, as it exists between two J udgmeiits wbith 
are alike in Quality, either both Affiimative.s or both Neg.i- 
lives, . .is c.illed inconsistency. 

Inconsistent (inkpnsi -stent), a. (sh.) Also 
y-S -ant. [f. In- 3 Con.sistent a . ; cf. mod.F. 
i)Konsislaut.\ Not consistent. 

I. 1. Of a subst.ancc : Without consistence or 
firmness, of incoherent nature, rare. arch. 

1677 Gill w E.ep. Solut. Snlt.s ii. § 10 If the Particles of 
Water were them.selves Fluid or Inconsistent and Alterable, 
1718 J. CiiAMiii RLAYNi: Rti/g. Philos. (lyjtj) 1. vi. § zo The 
whole Mailer is .so soft aiul inconsistent that it c.iii baldly 
bear touching with the Hands, i860 Ruskin .i/od. Paint. 
V. vni. i. 159 't’he pttrts of a crystal are consistent, hut of 
dust, inconsistent. 

II. 2. Not consisting; not agreeing in substance, 
spirit, or form ; not in keeping; not consonant or 
in accoidance; at vaii.ance, discoidant, incom- 
patible, incongruous, a. Said of one thing in 
relation to another; const, with, -hrarely to. 

1646 Slit T. IhtowNK J'send. Fp. 1. viii. 30 It containelh 
impossibilities and things inconsistent with truth. 1664 
Rhode Island Col. Rcc. (18571 II. 64 Whether tlier be any 
l.iwes that are incoii.sistent to the pi-esent government. 1729 
I’u i LEit .SVz7«. l-'org iveness Wks. 1874 IL tot) Resentment 
is not inconsistent with good-will. 1836 J. Gii.W-ur Chr. 
.Itoneni. viii. (1852) 258 'i'lie benevolence of God .. i.s not in- 
consistent with his determination to puni.sli. 1870JEVONS 
Eleni. Logic ix. 76 The proposition, A, then, is inconsistent 
with both E and O. 1880 Haughton Phys. Ceog. iii. 163 
note. Three combinations . .give results inconsistent with the 
odiers. 

b. Said of two or more things, in relation to 
each other. 

11656 Brvmiiali. Replic. v, 227 Thus he coufovmdeth 
Pupal 1 anti Pairiarchall Power, making things inconsi.stent 
to be one and the same thing. 1657 Cromweli. Sp. 21 z\pr. 
in Carlyle, And it is a pitiful fancy . . to think they are in- 
cunsi.stetu. Certainly they may consist. <11704 Locke 
I'osth. IVhs. (1706) jyq Can the same une.xtcnded iiiclivi.sihle 
Subst.uiCQ have diffeient, nay inconsistent and opposite 
Modifications at the s.ime time'/ 1857 MAtmicicit/). .S'i. fohii 
XV. 247 .Are these two passages inconsistent? _ 1875 -Abt. 
Tiiuslson Laws Th. g 124. 256 Two or more inconsistent 
views . . may be formed at the same time. 

Fc. Applied to a benefice incapable of being 
held together with a fellowship. Obs. 

1^0 I.urrKELL Brief Rcl, (1857) lb ^5 L>r. Hem. .h.aviiig 
a liveiiig at St. .Anns in Westminster, the bishop declared it 
inconsi.stent with his fellowship. 1691 Case Exeter Coil. 51 
The Statutes of E.xeter-College .. would very imprudently 
have iiiade that distinction betwixt Benefices consistent and 
inconsistent. 

3. Wanting in harmony between its different parts 
or elements; self-contradictory; involving incon- 
sistency. Said of a single thing, or of action in- 
cluding two or more courses. 

1651 11 AxrER Inf. Bapt. 2 tj For hi.s lium.anky to tcign 
actually, and to suffer at the same time, is inconsistent. 
1658 BuAMiiALL Consecr. Bps. v. 134 It had deserved more 
credit, then this silly, Iiiipiobable, ijiconsistent Relation. 
1774 J. Bryani' Myllwl. I. 306 All which in time, .gave lise 
to a most inconsistent system of Polytheism. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. (1858) II. ix. 340 The language of the Roman 
sec had been inconsistent, but the actions of it had been 
alway.s uniform, i860 Aup. Thomson Laws Th. § 84. 150 
Inconsistent opposition lies between any two affirmative 
judgments which cannot be correct together, but may be 
false together. 

4:. Of a person: Not consistent in thought or 
action, a. Const, wilh, -f- rarely to (oneself, one’s 
principles, etc.), b. a.hsoL Acting in a way at 
variance with one’s professed principles, or with 
one’s conduct at another time. 

a. 1709 STRYPE..4 ««. Ref. (1824) 1. 1, viii. j66 Many of these 
accused them to the Queen.. as men that were inconsistent 
to themselves. 1709 Sticele Taller No. 7 r i Man is a 
Cieature very inconsistent with himself. 1771 Junius Lett. 
xlviii. 252 You . . are inconsistent with your own principles. 
1887 Fowcer Deductive Logic (ed. 9) Examples 174 You 
are inconsistent with youiself. 

b. 1742 Young Ht. Th. 11.113 Ah ! how unjust to nature, 
and himself, Is thoughtless, thankless, inconsistent man 1 
<11863 WH.nELV Coiiiw.-pl. Bk. \,i864) gg A man is., 
properly called iiiconsisleiit whose opinions or piactices 
are at any one time at variance with each other; in shoit, 
who holds at once a proposition and its contradictory. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. ii Nor .. in speaking of God 
both in the masculine and neuter gender, did he [Plato] seem 
to himself inconsistent. 

B. sb, [pi.) Things, statements, etc. which are in- 
consistent with each other or with something else. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom. 147 Necessity and contingency 
have alwayes been held as contraries and inconsistents. 1655 
Fuller Ch. Hist. l. it. § 4 As for other inconsistents with 
truth .. they prove not thtit this whole Story should be re- 
fu.sed, but refined. 1864 Bowen I.ogic vi. 169 Two Incon- 
sistents . . cannot both be true. 

Inconsistently (inkpnsi-st&tli),ffti?y. [f. prec. 
-f -liY 2 J In an inconsistent manner. 

1665 J. Spencer Vulg. Proph. 109 (T.) A melancholy 
kind of madness, .made him speak distractedly and incon- 
sistently. t68x H. More Exp. Dan, 86 Who will be sure 


never to inleipiLt it inconsislenrly to his own oomipt 
Intel esl. 1720 WaiiiI1l\nu Eight Serin. 262 The Text 
of .St. John . . is very iiicuiisisLeiitly put together with this 
other Coiistiuction. 1831 Lamu Elia Ser. 11 Lilistoniana, 
Adventitious liappings, which, neveilheless, sit not at all 
iiicousistently upon bim. 1881 VV. B. Pope Higher Caiech. 
Theol. 382 This plniLsible argument i.s iiicon.sistenlly niged 
by the aiiiiihilatiunist. 

t Inconsi'stentness. Obs. rare - >. [f. as 

prec. -)■ -NJCSS.J = iNCONHiaTKNCY. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. App. xlix, And what 
might come to passe Implies no contradictious incoiisislent- 
iiesse. 1727 in Uailev vul. II. 

t Inconsi'stible, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Cux- 

SISTIBLE.] That cannot consist ; inconsistent. 

1660 K. Coke Justice Vind. Pref. s, I was aiiia/ed to see 
such iiicmisislible and impossible things to come from Men, 
otherwise so learned. <1x734 Noinii E.xavt. in. viii. § sg. 
629 It hath a ridiculou.s Phi/, like the Fable of die old Man, 
his As's", and a Buj’, before the iiicoiisistible Vulgar. 

Hence -f- Inoonsiistitoi-lity, inconsistency. 

1650 _R. Hor.i.iNGwoRTir E.xerc. Usurped Powers 30 An 
incon.sistibility.. of the things one with another. 

•t Inconsrsting', ppL a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Consisting.] = In oonsi.stent, 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphite Pief, A secret iuconsisting 
with common capacities. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. n. 216 
(Obstinately .. maintaining Jnconsisting Things with the 
h'aith, Peace and Pro.sperity of the Church. 1705 S. 
Wh.atp.ly ill W. S. Perry Hist, Colt. Ainer. Col. Ch. 1. 167 
.As Clandestine, as Ensnaring, as Inconsisting, as Pre- 
engaging or what ever else hP. Com? will call it. 

Inconsolable (inkpnsJu-lab’l), a. [ad. L. zu- 
consoldhilis, f. in- if'Si-'S) k cotzsdiabiUs O.Q'SSiQhS'ii'LB.. 
Cf. F. inconsolable (16 ii in Cotgr., but inconsola- 
blcment is found earlier). 

In poetry formerly sometimes stressed inco'nsolablc 
(qnots. 1596, 1754) ; but Bailey 1730 luts inconso'lablc.] 

zVot admitting of consolation or solace ; that can- 
not be consoled, alleviated, or assuaged, a. Of 
grief, trouble, etc. 

1596 Fi i _z-GEiniAY Sir F. Drake (1881) 97 And hath by 
dealli receiv’d an overllirowe, Vnto the worlds inconsolable 
woe. 1627-77 Feliham Resolves n. lx.\i. 311 Sins being 
the work of darkness, we prefer tiie inconsolable daikness 
before the pleasure of the biiglitest Ray. X746-7 Hehvi y 
Medii. (i8z8) iBoThi.s unallayed and incon.solable angnidi 
of oni all-gracious Master. 1754 Blackcock Eh'^y Con- 
stautia (R.), Impell'd by deep inconsolable giief, She 
breathes her soft, Iter melancholy strain. x86z Sat, Rev. 
B Feb. 153 Inconsolable woe seemed to depre.ss theMinisiiy 
— decent grief was stamped on the faces of the Opposition. 
1870 Macduee iilein. Patinos x.\iii. (1871) 318 Indulging 
in a wild and inconsolable lament, 
b. Of persons : DisconsoLate. 

1677 Lady Ciiawortii in sztli Rep. Hist. IfSS.Coinin, 
App. V. 44 The Dutchesse i.s inconsolable, but the Duke 
bears it Ij’ke a great man. 1710 Addison Taller Ido. 152 
p 6 They were all Three incon.solable for his Absence. 1848 
C. Bronte J. Eyre xiii, "Was lie so very fond of his brother 
as to he still inconsolable for his loss? x88i Stevenson 
Virg. Pucrisque 138, I dare say the sick man is not very 
inconsolable when he receives sentence of banishment. 

absol. 1799 Mrs._ Jane West Tale of Times I. 20 The 
mortal dart of woe in the bosom of the fair inconsolable. 

Hence Inconsodabi'lity, luconso-lableuess, 
the condition of being inconsolable ; Inconso-lably 
adv., in an inconsolable manner. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Inconsolably. Ibid., Incon.solable- 
ne.ss. 1752 Johnson Rambler No. 191 f 3 A letter from 
Mr. Tiip. .about absence and inconsoleableness, and ardour 
and irresistible passion, and eternal constancy a 1857 D. 
J"ERR0LD John Applejolui Wks. 1864 III. xviii. 386 John 
wandered inconsolably backwards and forwards. 1858 Dri 
(imuccv Antobiog.Sk. Wks. II. 313 note, The poor unhappy 
goddess .seemed to be eternally aground on thi.s Goodwin 
Sand of inconsolability. 1879 R_. T. Smith Basil the Great 
xii. 182 Sometimes they laugh incessantly and sometimes 
lament inconsolably. 

Inconsolate (inkfrnstlHt), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
-h CONSOLATE rz. ; cf. F. ineonsold [i?,t\\ c.), Pg. 
mconsoladoi] Unconsoled, disconsolate. Flence 
luco-nsolately adv., disconsolately. 

<2x656 Bi>. Hall Serin. Gal, ii. 20 (R.) I-Ionors, titles, 
treasures, which will at the last leave you inconsolately 
sorrowfttll. x88z Ld. Acton in .■icadciny g Dec. 407 The 
Despot of Cremona dying inconsolate. 

Xnconsonance (inkp-nsffnans). [f. Inconso- 
nant (after consonance): see -ance.] Want of 
consonance or agreement ; inharmoniousness. 

1811 Rees CycL, IncOnsonance, in Music, is of the saute 
impoit nearly with dissonance, or a jarring and unpleasant 
.sound. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1870) 67, I presumed 
that this was a possible conception (f. e. that it involved no 
logical inconsonance). 1849 R. I. Wilberforce / fo/y 
(1650) 13s To judge respecting the consonance or iiicou- 
sonance of the means employed. 

t Inco'nsoiiancy. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. ; 
see -ANCV,] =prec. 

1650 A. A. Reply Sanderson 3 The like inconsonancies 
hath he to this purpose. 1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Chyvt. 
37, 1 have made animadversions upon all his five ingredients 
shewing the inconsonancy and incon.sistency of them. 

Inconsonant (inkp-ns&iant), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Consonant «.] Not consonant or agreeable to 
(fizinto)’ not agreeing or barmonizing with. 

x6s8 Sir T. Browne Hydriot. 36 They carried them out 
of the world with their feet forward, not inconsonant^ unto 
reason. _ X677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. in. iii. 260 A Fiction 
utterly inconsonant to the whole hlethod of Nature. _ 1763 
Scrafton Indostan (1770) 77 These w'ords weie_tQO incon- 
sonant to his schemes, to be followed by actions. 183G 



INCOWSONANTLY. 


174 


HTCONTAMCmATE, 


Lyiton .MJu’ns I. 398 A liadilion far from incon- 

bonaiit willr the mamiei'ii of the time, or the heroism of the 
bcx. 1883 Cctitii^y Mag. XXV. 912 The spell that wars 
With aught inconsonant to heart or eye. 

Hence Inco'nsonantly adv, (Webster, 1 S 56 ). 
t InconspicaT3le, a. Obs. rare - ^ [f. In- 
+ CoNsricABLE.] Invisible. 

a 1652 J. Smith Disc. v. i. (1821) 136 Though Clod 
hath copied forth his own perfections in tlijs conspicable 
.and sensible world,, .yet the most clear and distinct copy of 
himself could be imparted to none else but to intelligible 
and inconspicable natures. 

Inconspicuous (mkfinspi-kiztias), a. [f. late 
I.. inconspicii-us + -ous ; see In- 8 and Conspi- 
cuous.] 

•[* 1. That cannot be seen ; invisible. Ohs. 

1624 [implied in Inconspicuousness 1]. i66p Hoyle Ki-m 

E. xp. Phys. Mech. svii. 128 Those lesser and inconsiricuous 
parcels of Air. 1678 CupwonTii Syst. i. iv. § 18. 333 
The Life or Soul’s passing into the Invisible or Iiicim- 
.spicuous. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 72. 2/1 The Moon, while 
iu Conjunction with the Sun, is Inconspicuous. i7S*"73 
JoRTiN Eci-l. Hist. (R.), Socrates in Xenophon ..says that 
the Deity is inconspicuous. 

f b. Not discernible to tlie mental eye. Ohs. 

1648 Boyle Scraplu Love (1660) iS _ Their greatest 
Accomplishments compar'd to His Peifections. .are. .as in- 
conspicuous as the faint Qualities of more ordinary Persons. 
1713 UisRKKLSiv Guaniian No. 70 f 2 Tlie joint beauty of 
the whole or the di.stinct use of its parts were inconspicuous, 
1793 T. Taylor Orai. Jiduui 122 noic^ The occult art by 
which they were fabricated .. was inconspicuous. 

2. Not readily seen or noticed; not ijromincnt 
or striking in appearance or character. 

1828 Webster, 2. Not conspicuous. 1835 
Sir J. Ross Harr, zii-d Voy. xvii. 266 Theie was an incon- 
spicuous aurora, 1834 Hooker Ilimnl. ‘Jrnh, II. Jc.riv. 
170 In inconspicuous scattered tufts. 1866 Oko. Ki.lor 

F. Halt xlv, A veil drawn down gave her a sufficiently in- 
conspicuous appeal ance. 1886 Swinburne Alisc. 24 Shake- 
speare who led an inconspicuous life. 

b. Spec, in Bot. Of flowers, when small, green, 
or of pale colour. 

184s Lineley Sch. Bot. tv. (1858) 40 Plowet.s u.sually 
racemose, very often small and inconspicuous. 1863 Bates 
Hat. Amazon I.'7o The majority offorest-trees in equatorial 
Uraz-il liave small and inconspicuous flower.s. 1880 C. K. 
HIaeicham Pertev. Bark .N.\-it. 238 A wide-spreading nielas- 
toinaceous plant, with inconspicuous flowers. 

Hence litcouspi'caously adv. f invisibly (oir.j ; 
so as not to be readily perceived. 
i66i Boyle Spring A ir (1682) 95 The particles of air wliicli 
. .inconspicuously lurk within the Bladder. sZoiC/iristinn 
at Work (N, Y.) 13 Apr,, This Chamber has, . .shared not in- 
conspicuously in the history . .[o£] both church and state. 

Incouspi’cuousness. [f. piec. -i- -ness.] 

1 1. Tlie quality or state of being invisible. Ohs. 
1624 Abp. Abbott Visib. True Ch. 16 This paucltie of 
Ireleeuers, and tnconspicuotrsne.s of Ids Church, a 1691 
Boyle Man's^ Ignorance Uses Hat. Things i. Wks. 1772 
111. 472 The inconspicuousness of those stars. 

2. The quality of not being prominent to notice. 

1881 J. G. B.urN,ARD in Smith, Contrih, ICnoxvl. No. 310. 
15 The inconspicuousness of this tide in our actual oceans. 
1882 G. ALLtiN in Hature 17 Aug. 372 Perliaps its very in- 
conspicuousness saves it from the obtrusive visits ofundesir- 
able_ insect guests. 1883 H. Drummond Nh/. Laxo hiSpir. 
IF. i. II. (1884) 47 The assumed invisibility or inconspicuous- 
ness of the old Laws. 

tInconspiTing,//4a. Ohs. ff. In, 3 + Con- 
SITKING ppl. a.] Not concurring in purpose or 
aim ; without unity of plot or aim. 

1678 CuDWORTii Intell. Syst. i, iv, § 24. 421 Incohererit 
and Inconspiring, like an Ill-agreeing Drama, botch’d up of 
Many Impertinent Intersertions. 

+ ZnCO'nstauce. Obs. [a. F. mconsiance 
(13th c.), ad. L. inconsidiitia, n. of quality f. incon- 
stdnt-em Inconstant : see -ance.] 

1. Fickleness of conduct; = Inconstancy i, 

c *386 Chaucer Sompiu T. 250 What nedeth yow diuerse 
freres seche? .. Youre inconstance is youre confusioun. 
c 1450 tr. De Imitatione i. ,\iii. 14 The begynnyng of all 
icmptacions is inconstance of herte & Htel trust in god. 
1485 Carton Chas. Gt, 112 Sortybrant, which knewe the 
imitabyiyte of wymmen & thynconstaunce. 1349 Compl. 
Scot. iv. 30 That terme youthed suld be vndirstandin for 
ignorance ande inconstance.^ 1660 tr. AmyraUus' Treat, 
cone. Relig. ii, ix. 288 The inconstance and imbecillity of 
man. 1712 Blackmorb Creation 314 From fair to fair with 
gay inconstance rove. 

2. Mutability of things : = Inconstancy 2. 

1509 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) H • 240 It lytell auayleth 
. . A whyle to lyue well in suche inconstance. 1569 Srensek 
Visions o/BeUay xi. in Theat. Worldlings, Wearre to see 
th’ inconstance of the heauens. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s 
Alor. 421 (R.) The uncertainty and inconstance of mutable 
fortune. 

3. Inconsistency : = Inconstancy 3 . 

13*9 More Dyaloge iv. iir. 103 a/2 Whan he chaungethso 
often, and wryteth euer the longer, the more contrary. .But 
] pray you hoiv excuseth he hys inconstaunceff-H/tf. (1557) 
uiconstauncie] ? 

Inconstancy (ink^nstansi), [ad. L. incon- 
stdntia; see prec. and-ANCY.] Want of constancy, 
1. Of persons (or things personified, as Fortune) : 
Fickleness of conduct or purpose ; changeableness 
of character or disposition ; unsteadfastness. Also, 
with//., an instance of this. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) gob, lnconi,ideratioiT 
or neglygence, inconstancy or vnstablenes. 1590 Spenser 
V i i, IV, i lor unto knight there is no greater shame 


Then IrgUlnewc and inconslancic in love, 1601 Holi..\nu 
Pliny II. 600 Willing after a sort to piaj; at Fortunes game 
. . and ill sonic measure to satisfie her incoiist.uicie. 1663 
Cowley Verses fy Ess., IJisc. Crontxoell (it6qi 54^ Art tbou 
ihe Country which didst hate, And mock the breiich In- 
constancy? 1713 .Swill in Four C. Eng. Lett. 1O5 \ uu 
liave triumphed . . by the steadiness of your teiiipei, over 
the inconstancy .and caprice of your fiieiids. 1740 Cm.v .M. 
Kcgimen 167 Unaccountable 'leirors, Panics, InconslaiiciC'.. 
1894 Sir I'k Sullivan Woman 47 How you excuse, and 
even pniise, lire inconstancy of a woman who tlirows over 
another man for you. , 

2, Of things or events; Mutabilily, van ability ; 
irregularity ; absence of uniformity. 

1613 PuRCiiAS Pilgrimage (i6t.O 13 I he silent hlooiie .. 
constant iiiuige of the worlds iiicoiistancie, ivliicii it iiev'er 
seeth twice witli the .same face. 164S Bovii Del. Hal. 
Hist. (16321 165 It is never dry wcatliei two ui iliiue 
dayes together. Wliich inconstancy and wetnes, of the 
weatiicrletc. 1 . 1726 Li.t)st Aldfrti\ .-Inhil. I. loi'b 'J'lir 
incoiustancy of the air is wlml spoils evuiy thing. 1823 
hUCutiocii J'fll. Eton. III. ii. 2|o 'J'lic wages of l.Onuir, in 
diflerent employments, vary with tlie constancy and iiiuon- 
•staiicy of t-niploymenl, 1885 J. hlAiiiiNEAU 'types Eth. 
Th. 1 . 421 The inconstancy of his [Comte’.sj analysis of the 
human capacities and instincts. 

'l-b. Variation, difference. Ohs. 

1646 J. (IriUGOKV Holes .j- Obs. (1650) 64 'I'lie .\im<'iiian 
Translation rendreth, ‘ And Pharaoh ealleel Joseph l''esinit ’. 

, .Tills is all the inconstancy of leading I could obsei ve. 
fS. Inconsistcncy(ia statements, etc,); an instance 
of this. Ohs. 

*557 [=’ee Inconstance 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding 
(16111 412 He seeiiieth not to consider tlie iiicoiistaiieie, 
and folly of bis owne tale. 1605 I’won .L/;'. Learn, ii. x-. 

§ 10 Let a man look into their fphisiti.uus’l prescripts and 
miiilsti.ations, and he shall finde them but iiiconsiaiiLies, 

■J 4. Krron. for Incontinency. Obs. 

1581 Hariieck Bh. t/ A'otes ycjQ .Some doc gather of ibis 
pluLC, that Panic did mortillc in liimself tlie lire of iiu.on- 
■stancy, by long fasting. 1607 'I'orsi-.i.i. l-on/ •/ Beasts ( 1 638) 
204 The bl.idder of a female Kid dtunk in powder, liclputli 
the inconstancy of urine. 1623 Coukeh.xm, Ineomtniuic, 
vncliasines. 

luconstaut (inkp'nslant’), a. isb.) [a. F, in- 
constant (1372 in Ilatz.-Darm.), ad. \j. inconstCint- 
eni, f. in- (In- a) -f consttint-em Con.stant.] Not 
constant. 

1. Of persons, or their character, actions, etc. : 
Not steadfast; fickle, changeable. 

1402 Hocci.evu Letier of Cupid loi .She .. ys falsaiid in- 
constant and hath no fcythc. 1508 Duniiau Tua mariit 
xuemcn 260 Be constant in 30111- goueinancc, and counterfeit 
gild maneris, Thought ?e be kciie, iiicon.stant, & citicll of 
mynd. 1590 Si'LNSEn F. Q. i. iv. ■/> Inconstant man, that 
loued alt he saw. And lusted after all that he did lone. 1624 
Capt. Smith Vh-ginia 11. 30 They me inconstant in every 
thing hut what feare con.stiaincih them to keepe. 1776 
Gibbon Dect. (5- F. x, I. 278 It is dilficult to paint tlie light, 
the various, the inconstant character of Gullienus. 1844 
Ln. Brougham Brit. Const. App. iii. (1862) 461 The tickle, 
inconstant, volatile temper of the people. 

2. Of things : Frequently changing or altering ; 
mutable, variable, irregular. 

1326 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 15311 7 b, What is moie 
fiayle, more iiiconstaunt & mutable than is the wyll of man V 
1592 SiiAKS. Rom. <5- "Jul. II, li. 109 O sweare not by tlie 
hloone, th' inconstant Moone, That inoncthly changes in 
her circle Orbe. 1602 Marston .Int. <5- Mel. i. Wks. 185C 
1. 16 Sayling .some two inonthes with inconstant winds, 
1684 Contempt. State Man i. ii. (1699) 12 All tilings on this 
side Heaven are inconstant and transitory, 1833 Lvlll 
Princ. Gaol. Ill, 43 Mineral and organic characters, al- 
though often inconstant, may . . enable u.s to e.stabli.sli the 
contemporaneous origin of formations in distant countries. 
1875 PosTE Cains Pref. (ed. 2) 8 The orthography of the 
Veioiiese MS. is e.xtreinely inconstant. 

t b. Of the eyes ; Unsteady, shifting. Obs. 

1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 21 They [the Tartars] be hardie 
.and stiong .. their eye-browes e.xtending from their fore- 
heads downe to their noses, their eies inconstant and blacke, 
their countenances writhen and terrible, ’ 

t3. Inconsistent wf//?. Obs. 

1642 Sir L, Dering Sp. on Eelig. Ci Episcopacy is in- 
compatible and inconstant with, the authority of a .secular 
juri.sdiction. 

B. sb. An inconstant person or thing. (Cf. F. 
nn inconstanfi) 

*847 Mistress Ixili. {heading) The Inconstant. 

1703 Farquhau {title) The Inconstant; or the way to win 
him. 1703 Motteu.\- Pxvl. 28 ibid.. This night we hope you'll 
an Inconstant bear. 1794 W. Curtls Dot, Mag. No. 218 
'I'he Disandra varies e.x-tremelyin the munber of its stamina 
incoiistants exist 1840 hlus. F. Trollope 
Widoxu Married xxxiv. Either from his being a gainliler 
or an inconstant. ' 
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xnconstantly (mk^i-nstantli), adv. [f. prt 
-1- -LY^.j In an inconstant manner, variably, \vi 
fickleness, inconsistently. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. 7 Why art th 
now become vnlike thy selfe, ivhy doest thou inconstani 
withdrawe the from diner ? 1647 Cowley Misir., Monobi 
flutter still about, inconstantlie. a 1720 Shei i.-ie 
(Dk. Buckhm.) Wks, (1753) U. 196 Divine power dc 
nothing irregular, or inconstantly. 1757 Warburton Ee 
Hume XIV. Wks. i8n XII. 366 A modern often think; 
inconstantly. 

i" Inco'HStaiUtness. Obs, [f. as prec, -f -NiiSi 
Inconstanc}’. 

<*1562 Cavendish WolseyHSg^) age The incousiantnes 
prynces favour. 1575 Churchyard Chippes (1817) 132 ' 
terrifie the stubbop stomacks and inconstaiitiiesse of pro 
people. 1727 m Bailey (vol. II). 


luconstru’able, «. rare. [l. I.n--* i Ch.n- 

HritUAlu.i..] 'I'hal caniiut be cunsltncil. 

1874 H. K. Ki.ynoi.iis /ohn Bapt, v, S H may be 

proiioiuiued .. im unstiiuilile to i'N.n.i tlioui'bt. 

t Inconstie'te, «. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. imon- 
suct-us unnccustomcd, f. in- iI.n-"' i toiiunlits 
CiiNhULTK.] Umtsual, unaccu-stniiH'd. 

1432-50 tr. Hidden (Rull-.' III. .) ,7 A-. fin tli.it ini-nnniUr 
message. Jhi.i. IV. p,-; Htii'iige to llu-yni siii-.'iilri pitio- 
gatives, and incon aiete ot tin iiublt; digiiite . of Koim.-. 

t Inconsu’lt, «. Ohs. ranr [ail. 1 .. iit- 
consttll-Hs luicHHhUlU'd, iiiiathiscd, f, in- (In-'Q 
consultHs : see (.’unm'I.t Cl. obii. V.iiuon- 
sulte,] liiconsiduialc, uitiidviscd, utiit;(ici'ting. 

1652 1 Jaui I. .l/f/i,'-!! I , , Kndi- ii-n aiall .ippi liti ..nmi 

aiiiiu.d aflKL lii)n>, ami iiiion aill, 

InconsTiltaWe, uLv. [In- '*.] Iticapalilc 
of being coiisiiUeil. 

1888 R\e Reu'i'd'. .V R Cl i»,i .Seat, It, Is, ,, 'Iln* Kin-.;' 
Silvxr Hook ... owing to d.ilii.lj;f- doin' tbimbyhli .m 111- 
coiisuliable until ib.il Ireign) of l Icoigc I. 

t Inconsuited, Obs, rare. [1. L. iihon- 
sntt-ns (.see iNtriEV.si t/r, A -i.nC <.'f, !. iinonsiu'ti''] 

1 . - I.M'UN.sri.T. 

*533 lb l.i.t Nin N /-/’at’ Hi Hi' _ ' .-,7 ^y .. ai Uki .ii.f 
s atie uiinip.iiiy oi pcpill im iii ndlil and fiili'iln. 

2. Lhictm''iiltC(l, not asked cf. L. {intinnilto 
sena/ii, ule,). 

1529 in Ihimi-t Hhl. Rif. 11 . <,'i Ni t', , boo <!i .in'! 
tiling nolobb; tlun < in .. do- aid l.otp'ioi In l io> on .uUmI, 
or not loii'cnliiig llu-icimto. 

Inconsuiaable </. fl.\- bj 

1 . Incapalile ul lieiiig coiisutiml liy hif, t-tr. 

1646 Siu T. I'liowM P.-it'iid, I'.p. 111. .sis, i to N.mo'd .\ • 
iiestoii ..whereof liy .\il vseif wcand iMpkn. , hot , .onl 
eo.its ill! oositoiable by firi-. 1774 toHi.-'i. Hat Hr-. 
(iSlia) 11 . II. iii. (oi iSiilttmaiHii ) \ 1 lo oUi upon n( it, 
lieing incon .nm.iblu in tire, b.is t.ui id it .0.;, 1 I do i- pun 
animals lo be biiiol. 1821 Sin i 1 1 V I ftp itlni. .70 U'm 
■ slil! liiooiiig, jei cui im otiaim.dilf . 1875 F- 1- ' os. 

.Moin; Day Ditams -,i .\ii im .iisiiiimMi- i...ii(ll(, uijili 
dimiiiisbed not, no lo,iU< 1 bow- h'li; it - li-tiilid, 

2 . Pol. liton. ( )[ \vhich it i-i iiut tin tilijtcl m 
liurpit.se to be coiisuim't! in tt.st*. 

178$ P.M.i y I'hitos. III. i. is. (I'i.o* 1-14 Win :i tlm 

identieal loan is to be leUiiilul, .1 .1 book, a hoi e, a Imip-i- 
eliord, it is uallcd iiu.oiisimi.ible. 1884 I . Ginn )t .so < ivp. 
i'omnr.ti. i. uB 'i'he iiieuii mm.diSc dung., like in.ohiiai), 
Itiulier, eoiii, 

lienee Incoasvi'mably tb/z'. AViighl, iiSr,f . 
•Mnconsu’jned, «. CHh. [1, Ln-'M- 

. consHnu'd, pa. [tplc. of Co.n.’-u.ml t'.] L’lieoin utmil, 

I uncoiTuplecU 

I 1450-1530 Myrr. onr Ladyc .rj loji llioii. foi tin ii.J.e 
thou be dendc, yet tliow abydest imotisuined. 

i Inconsu’mmate, a. c/o. /mr. [ad. laic 
L, inepusu/nn/dt-ns : see In- "• and ConisI'.m.mati:,] 
Not consummated or coii)])lftt.d ; unrmi.slR-d. 

I 111641 I)p. MouNiArai .-It/s T Mon. iit-i.'- ,2 'no-giilor 
1 lesu.s, son of losedec, left things a-> iiopt-tfitl and imon- 
1 .suinmatc. 1678 C'unwouiit Inteil. .s.iw/. 1. v. isjii Norilid 
dm Nature of things take begiiiing fiom imoji nonn.itt- .on! 
imperfect things. 1695 l.o. Pm si o'; Bivth. iii. ijt in 
Nature doth not derive her Oiigiiie fioin thing, iliminislaii 
I and inconsumniate. 

Hence t InoonBU'mmateaess Web.ster, 3S4K . 

j t Inconstl’mptible, «. £ d's, [a. tdis. !•'. 
inconsainptible, -somptible, or ml. late L. incon- 
sninpiibitis, f. in- tlN-H. -f cunsiiwpfihitis Ch.v- 
SUMPTIBLE.] Incapable of being con.snmcd. 

157? Fulkl Heskins’ Pari. 50 Tlie maisler tlid --et btfore 
hi.s di.seiples the inconsumplihle iiieute. cx^%<e Lives ll’om. 

I Saints 33 It [the eross] is dhiided 10 albooste inmimc-rable 
j rceeyuers of it daylie, yet .still whole to those that adore it, 

1 and aB this incojisuniptible iiuegritit* hatli It [i-lc,[. 1644 

Diguy Alt?. Botiies vii. (1645) 64 rimy io-liesc sueh flus to 
feed upon nothing; ami cunsequently, to be im.oii'-imiptilile 
and perpetiiall. lyoSMo-iiiux Enhrtai'. \. .xli. (i?.,?' 17.’ 
limy were full of burning Water .. iiiumsiinnitible. 

t Inconsu'tile, N. CVy. rare. [ad. late L. IN- 
consutilis (Vulg.,^u//« gi.-c, 23} nut .st-ivetl togetber, 
without seam, f. vi - ' Ix-b) -f consutilh Conhutii-k, 
f. consuSre, consut- to sew together.] I )isagreeitig, 
incongruous (like ‘ a jnece of new cloth sewed on 
an old garment Matt. ix. K)’), 

*657 Gaule Sapient, fust. 42 What perhaps may be eoiv- 
gruoubly spoken betwi.xt one particular man and anotliei is 
! very inconsutile to be said betwi.xt Atlatn and all M.uikind. 

+ Incontaiaa'bHity. Obs. [f. In- + C«k- 
T.viNABLiid -ITY.] Incapability of being containetl. 

1644 Prvnne &_ Walker Fiennes’s Trial 63 F'or lii.s Iioise 
and foot,incoiitainability in the Castle, in Case he had been 
forced to retire into it. 

Incontamixia'ble (inkpnitc’minabT), a. [ad. 
ecck L. incontdminabilis : see In- 8 ami CoN- 
t.vminaMjE.] Incapable of being contaminated. 

3846 Trench Mirac. x, (1862) 221 He . . incoiitanunable 
Himself, feared not the contamination of a toucli. 

Znconta’iuixLate, a. [ad. L. incon tdinindtuSf 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + contdmindtus Contaminatb ppL «•] 
Unconlaminated, uudefiled, unaffected by any 
corruption. 

1508 Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wks. {1876) 228 It is the 
very innocent and precious blode of the incon tamynate lambe. 
1664 H. More Myst. /nig. Apol. 563 Ye that phansy your 
I it?'' ?■’’ ■ ■ onely sound and incontaniiiiate p.irt of our 
I Natiira. 1844 W. Kay in tr. Fleury's Eccl. Hist. III. 341 
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'riu‘ us,entiril mixes not willi citiier m;iUer, but i-> 
iiieoiiLrimin.it e, incupalile of being united ,, willi any other 
sulist.'uice. 

Hence Inconta'minateiiess (Craig, 1 S 47 ). 
tliiconta’miuated, «. Ohs. rarf-\ [f. as 
jirec. + -Kn H] = Incontaminate. 

i6s 4 CoKAtNit Dinnect i. 55 Knowing him of an incon- 
taminated goodness, he would have prevented him with 
chastisement. 

Inconte'mptible, a, rare. [In-3.] Not to 

lie despised. 

1742 Johnson Dehates in Dari. (1787) II. 108 New argu- 
ments equally conclusive and incontemptible. 

flnconte-ntable, a. Obs. rare~^. [In- 3.] 
Not contentable ; not to be satisfied ; or peril. Not 
to be contained or liounded. 

1720 \Vi I. ION SuJJ't’y. Son of God IL xiv. 393 O Happy 
Kpiiits, whom the Vision., of this Heavenly Redeemer 
furnishes with that Incoiuentahle Vaiiety of Hliss. 

t Incontenta-tion. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Con- 
ti ntvtton.] Dissatisfaction, discontent. 

i860 in WonersiFR, citing Goodwin. 

lnconte:stabi‘lity. rare. [f. next : see -ITV. 

Cf. F. imoiJtesiahilitL'\ The quality of being in- 
contestable ; an indisputable fact. 

1862 Wka.xali. Huffo's '■ Miserable';' y. xxviii. (1877) 17 
Under the pressiue of this incomprehensible incontestability 
he felt his lirain cr.acking. 1864 in Webster. 

Incontestable (ink^nte‘stab’ 1 ), a. (Also er- 
roneously -ible.) [a. F. incontestable ( = Sp. in- 
contestable, It. incontestabile'), f. in- (In- 3) + con- 
testable Contestable.] That cannot be contested 
or disputed ; indisputable, unquestionable, incon- 
trovertible. 

1673 q'cMPLC Let. to Die. Florence Wks. 1731 II. 287 Your 
Judgment is with me incontestable, Anson's t^oy. i. 

iii. 33 This alone would be.. an inconteslible proof of the 
.service, which the Nation hath thence received. 1823 Scott 
Fetrotlied\, Her beauty was incontestable. 1885 Sir J. W. 
CiiiTTY in Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 992, I hold that the 
evidence is altogether incontestible. 

Hence Inconte’sta'bleness. 

1727 Bau-ey vol, II, Incontestibleness. 1864 Webster, 
Incontesiabletu'ss. 1895 Blaclm. Mag. July 171 One in- 
stance. .exceeds all others in definition and nicontestableness. 

Incontestably (inkpnte*stabli), adv. fAlso 
erron. -ibly.) [f. prec. -h-LYS,] Unquestionably, 
indisputably, indubitably. 

(T1711 Ken Hymns Evang. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 180 Rising 
fiom Death, was an appropriate .sign Of Power most incon- 
testably Divine. 1794 G. Adam.s Hat. <5- E.ip. Philos. IV. 
•M.xxviii. so The annual motion of the earth is incontestihly 
piovecl by observation. 1873 Symono-s Grh, Poets v\u 230 
Euripides incontestably displays the quality of radiancy. 

tInconte*sted, tz. Obs. [In- 3.] Not con- 
tested, uncontested ; undisputed. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. S43 f 4 > ^ think we may lay thus 
down as an iiicontested Principle, that Chance never act.s in 
a perpetual Uniformity and Consistence witli it self. 1737-8 
Smollett ///.?Z. 11800) II. 158 These assertions were 

supported by many iiicontested facts. 1794 J. Williams 
Crying Epistle 55 Her mind was incorruptible, her wisdom 
inconte.sted. 

Incontestible, erron. form of Incontestable. 

t Inconti'guotis, a. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
incontigii-tts {{. in- (In- 3) -i- coniiguiis Conti- 
ouousj -h -ous.] Not in contact or touching one 
another ; unconnected. 

1660 Boyle Hew Exp. Phys. Mech. xxiv. 193 Small Brace- 
lets, consisting of equally little incontiguous Beads. 1683 
Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 293 The way of speaking that 
I love is.. free from affectation, irregular, _ incontiguous and 
bold, where every piece makes up an entire body. 

Hence f Inconti'gaiously adv. (Wright, 1855 ). 

Incontinence (inkp-ntinens). Also 4-6 in- 
oontynence. [a. F. incontinence ( 12 th c.) or ad. 
L. incontinentia, n. of quality f. incontinent-em : 
see In- 3 and Continent a.'] 

1. Want of continence or self-restraint ; inability 
to contain or retain : a. With reference to the 
bodily appetites, esp. the sexual passion ; Un- 
chastity. 

138a Wyclif I Cor. vii. s Eft turne 3e asen in to the same 
thing, lest Sathanas tempte 30U for ^oure incontynence. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) 161 Often tyme . . the gode 

Dyamande lesethe his vertue, be synne and for Incontyn- 
ence of him that berethe it. 1333 jx. Wks. 866/1, 

I doe not allowe, but obhorre incontinence in .sacred pro- 
fessed persones. 1624 Massinger Renegade iv. ii. Any 
virgin . . convicted of corporal looseness and incontinence. 
1784 CowpER Task I. 699 Such London is, by taste and 
wealth proclaim'd The fairest capita! of all the world. By 
riot ancf incontinence the worst. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets 
vi. 169 Handsome youths are admonished by Pindar to 
beware of lawlessness and shun incontinence. 

Tb. In general sense. (Const, ofl) 

1836 Hor. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 342 He who labours 
under an incontinence of speech, seldom gets the better of 
his complaint. 1830 L. Hunt Autohiog. I. v. 202 His 
laughter would follow his tears with a happy incontinence. 
1858-63 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xt. iii, [They] do not waste 
themselves by Incontinence of tongue, 1881 Sir T. Martin 
Horace, Odes i. xviii. Transparent as crystal, that shows In 
its babbling incontinence all that it knows. 

2. Path. Inability to retain a natural evacuation, 
esp. incontinence of nrinei^ = U. incontinentia urinse, 
in Pliny). 

1734-64 Smellie Midrwif. 1 . 162 The woman commonly 


laboms under an incontinence of mine. 1874 Van Belem 
VJ/ i. Genii, ih'g.aag Incontinence, like leleiuion, is a sj mp- 
tom, and not a disease. 

t IncO'Mtinency. Obs. [ad. L. incontinen- 
tia : see prec. .and -ency.] The quality of being 
incontinent. 

1. a. -Incontinence i. 

1485 Act I Hen. VII, c. 4 Avoutrie fornicacion inceste 
or eny other flesshely incontinenc5% 1526 Tindale r Cor. 
vii. 5 Come agayne to the same thynge lest Satan tempt 
you for youre incontinency. a i68z Sir T, Browne Tracts 
(1684) 63 'I'he one accused Susanna of incontinency under 
a IIpti-os,Qr Ever-green Oak. 1732 Neal I. 415 
Such as shall . be convicted of. .any fleshly Incontinency. 

b. = Incontinence i b. 

c 1713 SwiTT Diqitiry Queen’s Last Ministry i. Wks, 1841 
I. 504/1 .as the eail was too reserved, so peihaps the other 
w.TS too flee, not from any incontinency of talk, but from 
tile ineie con tempt of multiplying sect els. 

2. J^ath. = Incontinence i. 

[Cr. quot. 1607 s.v. Incon.stancv 4.] 

1789 W. Hue iiAN Doin. Med. (17901 531 Suppression and 
incontinency of urine. 

Incontinent (inkp-ntinent), a. Ish.') [a. F, 
incontinent ( 14 th c.) or ad. L. incontvient-eni , f. 
in- continent- Continent.] 

1. Not continent ; wanting in self-restraint ; chiefly 
with reference to sexual appetite. 

_ c 1380 Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. (1892) 138 Of an 
incontinent monk. C14S0 St. Cut/iiert (Surtees) 7037 })at 
nane presume, incontinent, To sacre |>e Italy sacrament. 
*326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 95 He is so incontynent 
& \nchaste, yt his inynde is blynde. 1613 Pe/kcha.s /’zV- 
grimage'ciCiif: 882 It was death for any to be found false and 
incontinent. 1767 Faw kes '1 heocritns i. Note evii. (R.), T'he 
mistress of Daphnis upbiaiding him for his incontinent pas- 
.sion. 1837 Gladstone Glean. VI. liv. 8.t Origen treats the 
lemarriage during the consoit’s life as forbidden by Scripture; 
yet tliinks it may be conceded, with qualification to the 
infiimity of incontinent men. 

2. Unable to contain, retain, orkeep back. Usually 
const, of. 

1641 hlii.TON Ch. Govt. II. iii. Although I have given it the 
name of a liquid thing, yet it is not incontinent to bound 
itaelf, as liumid things are. 1660 — Free Copnmw. Wlcs. 
(1851) 438 Incontinent of Secrets, if any be imparted to 
them zzt68o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 446 A Prodigal;, is 
very loose and incontinent of his Coin, and let.s it fly, like 
Jupiter, in a Shower. 1723 Porn Odyss. .vi.x. 79 Melantfio 
. . Renewed the attack, incontinent of spleen. 1865 Sat. 
Rev. s -'kug. 167/1 Uiideilings incontinent of tongue often 
leveal . , the policy of their masters. 

3. Unable to retain natural evacuations, 

i8z8 in Webster. 

B. as sb. An unchaste person. 

1598 B, JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. iv. viii, O, old incon- 
tinent, dost thou not shame W'hen all thy power.s in chastity 
are spent To have a mind so hot? 

Hence Inco'ntijieutn.ess (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 

Incontineut (inkp-ntinent), adv. {a.) arch. 
Also 5 -d ert-, -tyneut, -teuent. [a. F. i7tconiineni 
( 14 th c. = Sp., It. incontinente), ad, late L, in conti- 
nenti (sc. tempre) in continuous time, without any 
interval. T!ie early variant eucontwent coTves^onds 
to earlier OF. encontejiant, Prov. encontenenl\ 
Straightway, forthwith, at once, immediately, with- 
out delay; = Incontinently nf/y . 2 

[1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 393 Where he diede inconti- 
nenti after that he hade seide so.l 

1425 Sc. Acts yas. I (1597) § 51 The partlesal be challenged 
incontinent of the Kingis peace breaking, c 1440 Gentpydes 
1571 Whanne they were come, anon incontynent Generydes 
was brought owt of the layle. Ibid. 1769 Thanne spake 
Lucas anon encontinent. 1Z1430 Knt. de la Tour (i868j 130 
She was incontenent iuged vnto the dethe. 1323 Ln. Ber- 
NCRS P’roiss. I. xiv. 14 They eiitred enconlynent into theyr 
shippes, to passe the see. 1339 Morwyng Evonym. 12 A 
water may be made which shall incontenent breake the stone 
in the bladdar. i6c^ Skene Maj. ii.'xl. 36_Heires being of 
lawfull age. incontinent after thedeceis of their predicessours 
they may enter to their heretage. r;i6xi Chapman Iliad 
XXIV. 299 This charge incontinent He put in practice. 1719 
D’Urfey PzVA (1872) III. 326 Behind the Cloth the Friar 
went. And was in the Well incontinent. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, xxi. The Lords will be here incontinent, and proceed 
instanter to trial. 1840 Barham I?igol. Leg. Ser, t. Leech 
Folkestone, Place thyself incontinent in yonder bath. 

b. as adj. {nome-nse) Immediate. 

1840 Barham Ingol. Leg. Ser. i, Leech Folkestone, Hath 
any one a .smoky chimney? — here is an incontinent cure. 

Inco'ntinently, advf [f. Incontinent a. + 
-ly 2 .] In an incontinent manner; loosely, itn- 
chastely. 

1532 Huloet, Incontinently, solute. 1398 Barckley Felic. 
Man (1631)611 It is an unseemly thing, .to live delicately, 
loosely, or incontinently. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ni. vii. 

§ 28 Queen Isabel, .living incontinently with R. Mortimer. 
1753 Johnson, Incontinently, unchastely ; without restraint 
of the appetites. 

Incontinently (inlcfrntinSntli), adv.^^ arch. 
[f. Incontinent adv. -i- -ly^.] Straightway, at 
once, immediately; = Incontinent nffe. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. v, Incontynently as the 
dogges perceyued and sawe the foxe and the catte, they 
beganne to renne vpon them. i54a-3 Act 3<j 4- 35 Hyi, 
VIII, c. 14 § 4_ The said clerke .. shall incontinentlie with- 
out delaie certifie the saide names._ x633_ T. Stafford Pac. 
Hib. IL x. (1810) 337 Sir Charles incontinently dispatched 
a Horseman with Letters to the President. X761 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy IV. xxvii, The effect of which was this, that he leapt 
incontinently up. 1844 Emerson Led., Young American 
Wks. (Bohn) II. 297 If one of the flock [of ivolves]. .so much 


I ns limp, theic - 1 eat linn up iiicunUnently. 1876 C M.Uwiis 
fnintli. Loml. ted. 2) 42O bij cheeiy friend,. pi esenled mfi 
incontinently to the lectuiei. 

Incontinnity. rare. [In-A.] The quality 
or fact of being inconlinuoiis ; absence or breach 
of continuity. 

xd&s, Athenosum No. 1959. C48/3 Incoherencies and incon- 
tinuities. 

IncontinuOUS (iak^Hti'ni^iijOs), a. rai-e. [iN-it] 
Not continuous ; discontinuous. 

i86z R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, q- Art 68 They become 
imperceptible to the ear, in the low notes by the vibrations 
becoming too dull and incontinuous. xSgz .Ste\ en.son 
Adoss the Plains 230 All brought down to the same faint 
residuum as a last night's dit-am to some incontimioiis 
images. 

tincontra'cted, Ohs. rare. [iN-h.] Not 
contracted ; iincontracted. 

172s Blackw all Sacr,^ Class. 1. 228 (T.l This di.alect uses 
the incontracted termination both in nouns and verbs. 

Incontractile (ink/rntim'ktil, -sil), a. [IN-Il,] 
Not contractile ; incapable of contraction. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 670 T'lie pupil [was] 
dilated and incontiactile. Ibid. II. 648 dhe muscular flbies 
ate equalb’ loose and incontractile. 

Incontractiou (ink^ntrse-kjan). [In- 3.] The 
fact of not contracting ; failure to contract ; non- 
contraction. 

i8m Med. jtml. X. 2 On the Incontraction of an Artery. 

t Incontradi'CtaTjle, a. Obs. (Also -ible.) 
[f. In- 3 + Contradict 4 -able; known much 
earlier than contradictable.l That cannot be con- 
tradicted or gainsaid. 

1624 Capt. Smith Virginiaxw. ii. 44 This incontradictable 
reason will shew tliem plainely they are too ill advised to 
noiuish such ill conceits. 1630 — Trav.^- Adv. 13 Alany 
incontradictible perswading reasons. 

t IncO'lltrair, adv. and prep. Sc. Obs, Also 
-are, -ar. [t. In prep. + Contbair sb. ; cf. the 
fuller phrases in the contrair[of), in onr contrair, 
etc.] a. as advb. phr, or adv. (followed by a pre- 
position) : In opposition to, in spite of. 
c 1480 Henryson Mor. Fab. 37 This hound of hell, Deuored 
hes my Lambe . . in contrair to your cry. 1333 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 145 Incontrair than of all his lordis will, 
b. as prep. In opposition to, contrary to ; against. 
1484 Sc. Acts fas. Ill (1814) 166 Impetraciouns made in 
the Court of Rome in contrare our souueraiie lordis privilege. 
1513 Douglas AEneis vii. viii. heading, How Alecto pei- 
suadit has Turniis To move battale incontrar Latinus. 1558 
KejMnedie Compend. Tract, in IVodrow Sor. Misc. (1844) 1 . 
119 Abominabyll heresy is incontrar onr faith. 1360 Rot land 
Cri. Venus Vxo\. 205 [It is aJsJ incontraii his Complexioun 
[As ane f]asert to fecht with ane F.alcoun. 
flncO'ntv&iTy, adv. Ohs. i-are-''-. [LJaprep. 
4 Contrary sb. An AF. encontj arie is quoted by 
Godefroy from the Conquest of Ireland!^ In op- 
position, contrary {( 0 ) : =prec. b. 

1488-9 Act 4 Hen. VII, c. 11 Forfeiture of the double 
value of all the Wolles bought . . incontrarie to this •rden- 
aunce. 

tlncontri'butive, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not contributive ; that does not contribute. 

X667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 170 Proprietors which now 
are incontributive to the Publique Charge. 

Incontrollable (inkpntro«*lab’I), a. [In- 3. 
Cf. F. incotitrOlable (Littre).] 

1. That cannot be controlled, checked, restrained, 
or authoritatively regulated ; uncontrollable. 

1399 Sandys Ewopae Spec. (1605) L iij b, Their not erring 
and incontroleable lord of Rome. 1623 Bp. Mountagu App. 
Cxsar v. 153 Solymap, Amurath, and others, challenging 
absolute, irresistable, incontrouleable power to set up, pull 
downe, order, alter, and dispose the world, and all things in 
the world, at pleasure. 2632 J. Hall Height Etog. p. Ixxxi, 
They breed up incontroulable Tyrants over their souls. X744 
Harris Three Treat, iii. ii. (1765) 232 Fated in that Order of 
incontroulable Events. 1820 Abbot iii, A character. . 
by nature bold, impetuous, and incontrollable. x8^ Stanley 
Arnold (1845) I. iv. 196 An incontrollable^ desire to give 
vent to the thoughts that were struggling within him. 
f 2. That cannot be interfered with or altered in 
any way ; fixed, unchangeable. Obs. 

x6o^ Timme Qmrsii. p. iv. 116 In gold .. there is a cer- 
taine incontrollable and incorruptible composition. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pwjzff. Ep.yi.x. 322 Of colours in generalL.no 
man hath yet beheld the true nature, or po.sitix’ely set downe 
their incontroulable causes. 
t3, Incontrovertible, unquestionable. Op. 

1 1643 Howell Leif. (1650) 1 . 477 Writings . . handed over to 
posterity as incontroulable truths for so many ages. _ 1646 
Sir T. Browne f’jzizzrf. Ep, tv. xii. 214 These were delivered 
by the Evangelist, and carry no doubt an incontroulable con- 
formity into the intention of his delivery. 

Hence Incontrollalxly at/y. a. Unrestrainedly; 
without control ; fb. Incontrovertibly, fixedly. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. v/. xii. 2i8_ Being not in- 
controulably determined, at what time to begin, whether at 
conception, animation, or exclusion, a 1716 South Serw. 
VIII. i. (R.), For, as a man thinks or desires in his heart, 
such indeed he is, for then most truly, because most incon- 
troulably, he acts himself. x8ooT. Jefferson IVrit. (1859) 
IV. 344 The abuses which would be incontrolably com- 
mitted. 

t IncontroHed, Obs. [In- 3. Cf. F. fw- 

contrbU (Littre).] Not controlled; unchecked; 
not interfered with. 

1650 Howell For. Trav. iii. (Arb.) 34 There is no com- 
pleat and incon trouled comfort, 



IITGONTEO'VEBTIBLE. 

Ilicontrovertilole (inl7'ntr(yv5uUb’l), a. 
[In-- ■'!.] That cannot be controverted ; incontest- 
able, indisputable, indubitable. 

1646 Sir T. liiiowNF, Psaiif. F.f. vir. xiii. 365 Lastly, 
the thing it selfe whereon the opinion dependeth . .is not in- 
contioveitible; and for mj’ own part, 1 remaine iniitatistied 
tlieiein. 1793 Lfdoors Maih, Evid. 152 When a theory 
is established by incontrnveitihle evidence, the usual mode 
of hostility is to dispute the author's claim to discovery. 
1798 Malthus Papul. (1S17) 11. 65 The increase of pnpuha- 
tioii since 1780 is 111 con troveitible. 1873 /’?•. ‘JIdi/i’ 

xvii, Absolute and inconfioveitible truth. 

Ileiice InoontrovertibiTity, Incontrove'rti- 
bleness, the quality of being incontrovertible. 

*775 ksn, Incontrovertildlity {s. peihaps not sufficiently 
aiithorired, {\.am.i>icontrovertihlc\, the state of being incon- 
tiovertible. 1837 Sin F. Pai.grave Mircli. Eiiar (1844) 

121 Cases of flagrant delict, . .required no other tiial th.in the 
publicity or incontiovertibleness of the fact. 

Incontrovcrtibly, at/v. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

In an incontrovertible manner ; without contro- 
versy, beyond dispute, indisputably. 

1646 Sir T. Wnowm Psfitd. Ep. vi. i.a/S For the Hebiew, 
it is incontroveitibly tlie primitive and .surest text_to_ lely 
on. 17:2 in Somers Tracis II. 184 That Great-Britain is in- 
controvertibly more powerful than tlii-s Slate. 184s Li). Camp- | 
iiEi.r. Chancellors (1S57) Iff. Uwii. 303 It was then .shown 
vEi y distinctly and incontroveitibly th.at none of the charges 
amounted to treason. 18S6 SincwiCK His{. Ethics iv. 248 
It is not to be legarded as absolutely and incontrovertlbiy 
valid. 

t Incontwnded, Ohs- [In-S.] Not bruised 
or pounded. 

1599 f'"' Gahelhonids Bh. Physicke 51/2 Ligate a 

little incontundede Safferne in a little linnen cloth, soacke 
it 3 daj’es in a little whyte wyne. 

Xn.C0UVeili6liC6 (inkpnvrniens), si. [a. OF. 
incotwenitnee (mod.F. incontienitnce), ad. late L. 
imonvenimtid inconsistency, n. of quality f. incon- 
venient-em IiVConvenient ; see -enoe. Cf. Ill- 
convenience.] The fact or quality of being in- 
convenient. 

fl. Want of agreement ; incongruity, disagree- 
ment; inconsistency with reason or rule, absurdity; 
with//. An instance of this; an inconsistency; 
an absurdity. Ohs, 

ct^aa Beryn 2376 That I may bat petseyve at incon- 
venience Doiit, pro contra, and ambiguity. Pilgr. 

Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 194 Yet it is no inconvenyence y‘ his 
holy mother & other sayntes be as particular meanes bytwene 
vs & god. a 1336 TiNDAt-E Doctr. Treat. (Parker Soc. 1848) 
380 q'h.at Christ was made man and died : also bread, which i 
•seemetli to some a gieat inconvenience. is87Go[.niNG De ' 
Mornny i. 12 By these inconveniences they conclude, tlial j 
there is no God at all. 1610 A. Cooke Pope yonn in Harl, 1 
hfisc, (Malham) IV. 77 P rotesimii. What mean you by the | 
inconvenience of their testimonies? Papist, Their disa^iee- j 
iiig one with another. /* i6tg Fothi!RBv it. iii. § 2 

(1622) 21S Yet can he not be the cause of himselfe, for the 
fore-named inconueniences. 1706 tr. Dupin' s Eccl. Hist, 
tdf/i C. II. v. _45 Francis Mavyon believ'd there was no 
Inconvenience in saying, That soma of it [Christ’s blood] 
staid here below. 

t b. Unsuitableness, unfitness. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr, Sowie (Caxton 1483) iv, ii. 58 Adam was 
nought well disposyd to etyiig of thi.s appel for inconuen- 
yence of the season in whiche he receyued it. aidoo 
Hooker (J.), They plead against the inconvenience, not the 
unlavrfulness of popish apparel. 1684 R. Waller Nat. 
E.rper. 74 To .avoid this inconvenience of the Screw.s. 
f 2. Moral or ethical unsuitableness; unbecoming 
or unseemly behaviour; impropriety; with yi/., an 
unseemly act, an impropriety, an offence, Obs, 
c 1460 Play Sacram. 897 .AgaynSt god yf ye haue wrogiit 
eny Inconuenyence. 1509 Barclay S'/zj'/ of Polys (1874) I. 

51 Howe youthe which is nat norysshed in doctryne, In age 
is gyuen vnto al Inconuenyence, 1547 Homilies i. Agst. 
Contentioni. (1859) 135 They fall . .sometime from hot words 
to further inconvenience. is5o Bible (Genev.) Numltrs, 
That either they fall not to such inconueniences, or 
else return to him quickly by true repentance. 

f 3. Harm, injury, mischief ; misfoitunej trouble. 
Ohs, (passing into 4). 

14.. Proverbs o/Good Counsel Zz in Q. Eltz. Acad. (1869) 
70 Vf hou be trobyllyd with ynconvenyens, Arme Jt" ahvay 
with Inward pacyeas. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. (Percy 
Soc.) 36 To dysnull myschefe and inconvenyence. They 
made out lawes wyth grete diligence, 1631 Hobbes P-evlath. 

It. xviii. 94 They that live under the government of Demo- 
cracy, . , attribute all the inconvenience to that forme of 
Commonwealth. 1653 Holcroet Procopius 1. Goth. tVars 
20 Benev^tum standing high, and over against Dalmatia, 
shares in the inconvenience of this wind. 1693 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth v. (1723) 264 The Inconvenience would 
not have slop’d there. 

f b. with/1/. A mischief, an injury; an untoward 
occurrence, a misfortune. Ohs. (passing into qb). 
c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon t. 33, I haue grete fere 
that some inconuenyence he happed vnto him. 1384 Powel 
Lloyd's Cambria 95 Whereof grew a great inconuenience 
and slaughter, xo^ Armin Nest Ninn, (1842) 15 Rapine, 
ntine, and a thousand inconveniences, follow. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 57 Often infamy and external 
inconveniences are the public consequences of vice as vice. 
*79® 0 . Marshall Card. ii. (1813) 21 It is yet unable to 
bear the inconveniences of the weather. 

fc. Technically distinguished from mischief', 
see quot. Obs, 

i6aa Malvses.z 4 «c, Law-Merck. iSt It l.s better to suffer a 
mischiefe than an inconuenience ; the mischiefe being attri- 
buted tq one or some particular persons, and the inconuen- 
ience to the whole Coramon-wealth in generall. aiyog 
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Atkyns Pari. ,5 Pol. Tracts (1734) 199 Pjy n MIsrliuT is 
meant, when one Man or some few men suffer by the llaul- 
sliip of a I.aw, which Law is yet useful for the Piihlick. 
But an Inconvenience is to have a publick Law disobeyed 
or Itioken, or an Offence to go unpunished. 

4. The quality or condition of being inconvenient ; 
want of adaptatioR to personal leqnirement or ease ; 
trouble, discomfort, disadvantage; incommodity. 

1633 R'alton Angler Table, In this Discourse .. I liave 
not observed a method, which, .may be some inconvenience 
to the Reader. 1783 Moiiiiu, Ahisworth's Lai. Dht. tv. 
s.v. y'z///ozz«.v,That Am ora made him iimnortal, hut could not | 
take fiom him the inconvenience of old age. 1837 Ibcio.Ns ' 
P/ckio. xxvii, .She could have spared him without the smallest , 
inconvenience. iBSs Dally Ni"ii's 21 Dec. 5/1'J'he long delay 
. . has already led to considerable public incon venieiice. 

Id. with//. An inconvenient circumstance; somc- 
lliing that interferes with ease or comfort, or caii.ses 
trouble ; a disadvantage, a discomfort. 

*378 T. N. li. Conq, ir. India 30 The letter being written, 
there was found an inconvenience, which w.ts, they knew | 
not how to cnirye the letter .secretly. 1641 Wilkins blatji. 1 
n/agickl. ix. (1648) 59 'I'he chief inconvenience of this In- | 
slniment is, that, in a shoil .space it will lie screwed unui ‘ 
it.s full lengtli. 1732 AKnuriiNor IL/les oj Dirt qijO Tliey 
liave only one Inconvenience, that they create 'I'luist. i8t8 I 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 1 1. 327 This rule was otiginally . . in- 
tended to avoid the inconveniences which might arise by 
admitting an interval, when there should be no tenant of j 
the fieehold to do the services to the lord. 1884 Alaucli. 1 
Exam. 2 May 4/7 The necessity of taking out pns.spoits ^ 
would he a serious inconvenience to foreign traders. } 

Inconvenience (ink/nvrniensj, V. [f. prec. , 
sb.] trails. To cause inconvenience to; to put to | 
inconvenience ; to incommode, trouble. I 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 1.(1673) 49 For it is not the variety 
of opinions, hut our own perverse wills . . which hath so in- I 
coiivenienced the church. 1674 tr. ScheJ/ifs Lapland 90 
q’hat they may . . not be inconvenienced with the weight of 
these blankets. 1797 Souihey Lett. (1856) 1. 40, I instantly 1 
quitted the university, that my uncle might no longer be i 
inconvenienced by me. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i. 9 1 
The inconvenienced party had only to say [etc.]. 1876 T. 
Hardy Bthelbertn (1890) 369 Be content to let her keep her I 
position without inconveniencing her by your imru.sions 01 
complaints. ] 

Inconveniency (inkpnvrniensi). Now rare. 
[ad, L. inconvenientia ; see prec. sb, and -ency.] 
fl. = Inconvenience yA i. Ohs. \ 

_ a 1333 Fritii Wks. 141 (R.) Of this text should follow two | 
inconueniencies, if the saciament were the natnrall body of , 
Christ. 1662 .Stillinofl. Grig. Sacr. i. vi. § 8 Thus every 
way, this ppinion ..is pressed with inconvem’encies. a 1682 
Siu T. Browne Let. to Fiiend in HyePiot, etc. (1736) .56 ' 
Though some wondered at this Po.sition, yet I saw no j'li- 1 
conveniency in it. 

'I' 2, = Inconvenience jA 2. Ohs. 

i6io Healey St, Aug. Citie of God xxii. xxiii. (iCao) 84C 
Lest desire of reuenge should draw ys to inconueniencie. 
1747 CtmsTERF. Lett. (1792) I. cxx.viii. 355, I should have ! 
avoided many follies and inconveniencies, which undirected 
youth run me into. j 

1 3. = Inconvenience sh. 3. Obs. \ 

*SS3 Q. Mary Proclam. Coins in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
III. App. V. 8 In no wyse can longer suffer the same incon- 
I ueniencie. 1669 Penn No Cioss xiv. § 7 Insensible of the 
Inconveniency that attends the like Follies. 1706 Mn.s. Cfni'- 
uvRE Basset- Table V, Now you discover what inconveniency 
, your gaming has brought you into, 

I fb. = Inconvenience jA 3 b. Ohs. 

' a 14S0 Knt, de la Tour (i868) 98 To sale no thinge in tlie 
j presence of the pejile vnto his di.sple.saunce, for doute of 
I mani gret Inconueniencys._ *343 Grafton Cantn. Harding 
i 567 That .some inconueniencie or cau.se of strife should 
chaunce. 1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. i, vi, (1854) 5^ He 
I might have prevented that inconveniency which fell out, 
a 1722 Lisle liiisb. (1752) 90 For fear of a worse incon- 
veniency. , 

4. = Inconvenience sb. 4. 

1332 Huloet, Inconueniencye, imporlnniias. 011628?. 
pREViLLE5/4'«<7z(i632) 64 To weigh the iminortall wisdom 
in even scales with mortall conveniency or inconveniency. 
1638-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 1 II. 363 Your question is not j 
of conveniency or inconveniency, hut of right. 1776 Adam 

5, MiTii IP , A. (1869) II. IV. i. Q If money is wanted, barter will 
supply its place, though with a good deal of inconveniency. 
183B Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxviii. There's inconveniency 
in It, but the novelty gives it a sort of relish. 

b. = Inconvenience jA 4 b. 

1640 Quarles Enchlrid. iii. 53 Cast one eye upon the 
Inconveniencies, as well as the other upon the Couvenien- 
cies. Pi'inc. Methodistys Move Inconveniencies 

may arise from the latter than from the former. 1818 Jas. 
Mill Ar-iL India II. v. ix. 697 The lending of money to the 
Nabob of Arcot. .had given rise to many inconveniencies. 

e. coiicr. Applied humorously to an incom- 
modious conveyance: cf. Conveniency 6 d, 
(pjonce-ttse.') 

1877 Lowell Lett. (1894) II. xili. 223 This leather incon- 
veniency will be at the door in half an hour. 

Incouirexiieilt (inkpnvrnient), <r. and sb. [a. 
^.inconvenient (i_3thc.inHatz.-Darm.), ad. L, in- 
convenient-em, {. in- (In- 3j 4 convenient-etn agree- 
ing, according, Convenient.] 

A. adp. •j" 1. Not a^eeing or consonant ; dis- 
cordant, incongruous; inconsistent with reason or 
rule, absurd. Obs. 

1398 'Trevisa Barth. De P. R. vni. x.xviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
anne It is nouit m conueniente to .setie hat twei bodiae 
ene ifecre in one pkace 3? one of ham is sotel and formal . . 
of hat oper material and vnperfite. 1352 Huloet, Inconue. 
nienq abhorrynge, discordynge .. absurdus, 1370 Levins 
manip. 68/43 Inconvenient, mcongmvs. 1635 Pacitt 


n^COWVENIENTLY. 

C/nii/iaiiopr. m. (i6i6| p. In uhiili liinffi* 111:1115 ibiiiq , 
vuue found iiiroiueiiifiil, ami 101111,115 Iii lln- lim- l.ulli, 
1674 ( >u 1 N //n/r .)/:’) ;7 U*") .S? 1 iiliim; i , ir 1 1 ibi’il uiiln 

him th.it is unii’.'isDii.ililr, 1111 oii\ i iiirnl liiUo him in lln 1 >i - 
( liaige of Ills Oriii e. 

i- 2 . Not bdilliiig till' c.nse or circumstancfS ; un- 
suitable, tiiiineet, inniiprO]iriate, out of place. Obs. 

(■1460 Fornr.seui. WA. iS Lim. Man. ix. iiJlGsi luG '1 li.ii 
(liufi se lordis off linglaiidn haiieal-o iiioi li lirdode off tliiiii 
owiie, as than .slmll iema5’nein the kyiigos hiiiules flor hi-, 
extraoi'linaiie charges; wn h were iiiconveiiieiit, ailcl wold 
he to the ky!i.ge right dredifull. 1332 Ih'i 01 1 , Iticoiuieiiient 
tynie, iniempestas. i6ooSiiaks, A. I. ii. 73 II it iqi- 
peaic not incoiiileiiieiU to you. i68t ('iii.IIM.m .l//gl,-/'.\ 
\'adc-m, xli. (1689' 11.7 Because the I’ll.e is so iiolilr a Fish 
.. it's not incoiiveiiieiil if I .. iiial.e a iiniie paitliulai l)i- 
cour.se of liiiii. 1840 R, .M. M Ciil YM in blcm, (iliy.') ,1.(9 
It will m.ake the Syren Songs of this woiUl iiiciuivriiieiit, 
i’ b. Const./ip;-, to. Ohs. 

£■1400 Laufranc's Cirnri;. 85 An iin oiuumiIciiI nirdlcyii to 
hat iiieiiihre. 1631 J. GoormiN Kedempt. RrdiY/ai'd 1. 
AVIiich sigiiilicatioii is 110 vwqs iiu oiiiciiiciit for this pl.icr. 
1633 Mm'ii.f it ill NNi r Health''i Iiii/io.'. 117)61 177 .No 
Meat so wliolesDiue as Plif.nsaiit.iioiit-. ; hut to siioiii; 
Stomnclis it is iiuaniveiiientesl. 1692 l.oi i.i p'dia. § 1,0 
'i'lie leading of the whole" .Si,iiiituie iinlifieieiitly, . . \i’i5 
inconvenient foi Children. 

■f 3 . Wor.tlly oretliically tuisiiil.'ilib"; tmljcconiiiig 
ill manner; unseemly, iinjiroper. (bb-. 

1494 F.iiiyan Citron, vi. c.scviii. orn Uo walowi.-d in 
lechei y, giiiyiige hyin to all vii ions and iin oiiuiniyeiit lyfi- 
of his body. iSi^z I'roil, Hen. PHI ee July in W'aitoii 
Hist. Eng. Poetry liv,(iS4o) III. 267 lioyes do singe iii.i'.se, 
and iire.adie in the pulpitt, witli such othei \idluiuge and 
iiicoiiiienieiit v.sage.s, n 1694 Tii.i.otsos' .SV vvw, .wii. 

II. 77 It is very inconvenient to say, th.it they who weie to 
teach the precepts of Cliiist to utliers, did themselves hre.d. 
them by inspiration. 

4. Not conducive to ease of action or condilioa ; 
unfavourable to comfort; incommodious, tumble- 
some, embarrassing, disadvantageous, awkwaid. 
(I'he current sense.) 

1651 HomiViS Lesnath. 11. xxvi. 147 The peojile of Uoinf 
grew so numerous, as it was inconvenient to asseiiihle them. 
1706 PniuAVS, Incouvenient, not cniivenieiit, tiouhle'oine, 
inimber.some. 1777 SiiEimuN 'J'rPp Scarb. 11. i, Ifk be iini 
inconvenient to yon, he'll come and wait upon yon. 1832 
H.wvTnoRNB Blithedale Rom. xvi, 'I’liis sjiei.ies of iienoii- 
sympathy .. w.a.s yet found rather iiiciinveiiiein in its jiiiu’. 
Ural operations, 1870 Dickens E. /Li'iiff xviii, We li.ne 
a good choice of iiiaiineiiieiit lodgings in the tonii. 

B. sb. That which is inconvenient, 
fl. Something discordant, an incongruity, an in- 
consistency; something inconsistont with u-ason. 
an absurdity. Oh, 

r 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pi. iii. 123 (Camb. MS.i .\nil \ii 
tiler (oliveth a nootlier incoiiueiiyeiit of the whii:he ilier 'n • 
may ben thoglit no mooie ftlonos iie moote wykke, and fai 
is this, jiat [etc,]. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love in. lii. 

I Skeat) 1.77, I weiie that none incoimeuient shalt thou lindc 
betwene (jodiles forwetlng, and libertie of arhitremeiii ; 
wherfore, I wote well thei mate stande logidur. *449 I'l'- 
cocK Repr. 1. xv. 81 Noon inconvenient is thou? Goil 01- 
tleyned the seid resoiin. 

t2. Something morally unfitting; an unseemly 
0 r unbecoming act ; nn impropriety, an .abuse. 

1460 Capgrave Citron. (1858) 279 Aftir the batayle fill 
schami-rully the Walscli woiiiBn ciute of incnnes iiiembiis, 
and quit hem in her inouthis that were ded ; and manj’ 
othir inconvenientls ded thei that tyme. 1483 Ca.v ion f ato 
3l>, The Synnes and Inconiienientes that conicii of playviig. 
1323 Fitziierh, Sm-v. abb. The whiche meseiiieth is tin; 
grette.st inconuenyent that nowe is suflVed by tlie lawv. 
*538 Bale 'litre I.,mves 61 Proiidenesse ye abliorre with 
b'ke inconuenyente.s, 

t3. A troublesome or untoward circumstance; 
a misfortune, a mishap ; an inconvenience. Obs. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 70 pis incomienlent mat not lie voytUd. 
*432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 469 -Somme incnnveniciites 
tvolde folovve with ynne .schorte space, hothe to hyiu and to 
the realme. 1473 Bk. Noblesse (Ko.\h.) 3 ; Here is yet noiuie 
so gret inconvenient of aveiuure ne mysfortune fnlle at this 
tyme, but that it hathe be .seene fallen er now'. 1326 Pib.;r. 
Perf. (1531) 57 And so by these meanes thou .shake . . 
eschews many .scl.Tunder.s .Riid incoriveiiientes. 1610 J. 

Diary (Wodiow Soc.) 532 Kscliew'ing any danger 
or inconvenient quhilk may be likelie to fallout, 1643 Bu.vn. 
Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652)65 In her mouth, .she is inciimbred 
with severall inconveiiients. 

Xncoii'veiiien.tise. Ohs. rare, [f, prec. + 

-ise. (fif. franchise . = InoonvenieNce 4 b. 

1328 Paynel Salertte’s Regim. B j b, Many other incon- 
tteiiientise.s . . groweth and chanceth tliroughe exce.sse of 
meates and drynke.s. Ibid. B ij, [This] ingendreth marij' 
inconuenientibes in the body. 

Incon ve*niently, adv. [f. Inconvenient a, 
-t- -LY 2.] In an inconvenient manner. 

Unsuitably, inappropriately; unbecomingly, 
improperly ; inconsistently, incongruously. Obs. 

1309 ^ARCi.KvShyp Folys kxgp., This present Boke myght 
haue ben callyd nat tnconuenyently the Satyr. 1349 
Latimer $th Serin, bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 147 One wyl .say, 
pevaduenture, you speake vn.semelye, and inconuenientlye, 
so to be agaynste the offyeers. 1332 Huloet, Inconueni- 
entlye, or di.shonestly, or contrary to reason, absurcie. In- 
conuenientlye, or out of due tyme, infempestiue. 

2. With inconvenience, trouble, or discomfort ; 
uncomfortably, mcotninodiously. 

a X636 Bp. Hall Mourners in Sion (R.), There is many 
an holy soul that dwels inconveniently, in a crazy, tottering, 
ruinous cottage. 1663 G. Havers P. della Valle's Trav. 
A. India in We stay’d under a great Tree , . spent this 
night inconveniently and supper-less. 17*7 Berkeley yrnl. 
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’i'ou) //(//)'■-! June, Wks. 1871 IV. 559 Iiiconvetiieiuly cold 
fur ‘levoial homs this morning. 183^ Dickcns I'iikw. .\.\sv, 
1 am afraid you'll fiiul it incnnveiiiemly laiKc. 1876 (ii'o. 
lit.ioT I'^er. ,\li, Things inaytmii out inoonvuiiieutly 

after all. 

i'lnconve'nieiitness. Ohs. taye. [f. a^t 

]>iec. + -NK.s.s,] The cjti.ality of being inconvenient, 
iticonvenience ; in quot. 1616 unsuitableness. 

1616 .Si'Ri'l.. iH: lil.tiifcn. Cfluntry Fn7-»te If tlie incoii- 
ucnieiitnesse of the Jilai'e vvill not .siifTer you to cast them 
into stiuares, then make them somewhat more long. 1727 
in lUii.RY vol. II. 

Inconversable (inkilnvnusnb’l'l, a. ? Ohs. 
Also erroii. -ibXe. [f‘. In- + Convehhk 71. s- -.viti.K ; 
cf. Sp. inconversable (Guevara, i539j and CoNViat- 
HABLK.] Not conversable; 'j* unsociable {ohs.,\ 
not disijosed to converse, uncorainunicative. 

*577 llKi.i.owrs Criit'unra's Chron. 2 If he he iiicou- 
uersihle, they ahhoiie him [oriy. si es incoiiuer.sable ahorre- 
scenlej. i6tt Cotor., Cusoctadh', vu.sociahle, vncoiu()anahle, 
iiiconucr.sihle. 1668 II. Moitr. Dh. Dial.x. ii. (1713) 3 lie 
is a I’eisoii very iuconversahle. 1706 Rcjlc.v. tijioii Kiiiii iiti- 
;i()They are regarded as inconyers.dile, rough hewn, 1 title and 
phantastical. 1720 Du Kor. Or/h V/V/q/c/tw xv. (iBgol 254 
Tliey (leil fiom us, and were altogethci iuconversihle. 

IIenceInoonve‘rsa'bleness(IlaiIey vol.11,1 727). 
Inconversant Gnkfnivsjsant), to rare. [lN--h.] 
Not cotiver.saitt ; not v’crsecl in or familiar mith. 

i8oa-jg C. .SiiAW Foel. III. qg Cl..) A person inconversant 
in natuial history, 1836 Sir W. H.tMit.Tois JO/sri/ss,, Stuti. 
Math. (1852)311 'J'hough himseif not inconversant with 
these .. he did not perceive of wh.at utility they could he. 

Inconversibi'lity. rare. [f. In- + Con- 
VEU.SiniidTY ; cf. I., inconversibilis, F. incomiersi- 
hlei\ Iiicajiability of being converted {into some- 
thing else) ; inconvertibility. 

1784 Mann iu Lett. Lit. (Camden) 427 M. T.avnhier, 
who has been combatiug these many ycais past in favour of 
the iuconversibility of Water into any thing else. 

t Inconve'rsion. Ohs. rare. [In- ■'’>.] Un- 
converted or unregenerate condition. 

1633 Hi'. Hai,i. Hani Te.xis, N, T. 210 Sinne hatli iu the 
time of your iuconversion beene but of .sleight account. 

t Inconve’rted, a. Obs. [Is-ib] Not con- 
veited ; not turned or changed ; unconverted. 

x6j6 Sir T. Ukow.vi: /’ jtvrri'. F'/. ft. vi. gS 'J'he liitd not able 
to digest the fruit whereon she feedeth, fiom her iucouverted 
muting. /hiW. in. x. 128 Where.soever they rested remain- 
ing iuconverted, and possessing one point of the Coinpas.se, 
whilst the wind perhaps hath passed the two and thirty. 

Inconvertible (inkpnvs'itib’l), a. [In- ; 
peril, .after F. inconvertible (1546 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or late L. inconveriibilis unchanging.] Not con- 
vertible ; incap.able 'of being converted. 

1 . Incapable of being changed into anything 
else; fspec. incapable of being .assimilated, indi- 
gestible (cf. Convertible 5 b). 

1646 Sir T. Bkownc Pseud. Rp- n. v. 85 It. .taketh leave 
of the permeant parts, .and accompanieth the inconvertible 
portion unto the .siege. 1652 Benlowes Thcopk. Ded. 2a 
The Imniacitlate Earth of the Humanity, Inseparable, Iii- 
confusible. Inconvertible. 

2 . Incapable of being exchanged for one another, 
or transposed each into the place of the other ; not 
interchangeable. Usually of terms : Not equiva- 
lent or synonymous. 

1706 Philups, IncoHvertible (\\\ P kilos."), that cannot he 
transposed, changed, or altered; as incoiive^'tibla Terms. 
1M4 Bowen Logic v. 113 Genus and Accident inconvertible 
with the Subject. 

b. Logic, Of a proposition : That cannot be 
converted (see Convert v. 4 b, Conversion 4). 

1864 Bowen Logic vii. 204. 187S Abp. Tuom-SOn Laws 
Th. § 85. iss The judgment O Is usually considered incon- 
vertible by the ordinary method. 

3 . Incapable of being exchanged for something 
else. spec, of paper money. That c.mnot be con- 
verted into specie. 

1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. vi. 120 In- 
convertible hank paper would have been everywhere 
lefused. 1848 Mill Aof. iii. xiii. §2 (1876) 330 An 

inconvertible currency, regulated by the price of bullion, 
would conform exactly in all its variations, to a conveitible 
one. 1866 (2 rump Banking ix. 185 This country had what 
it is to be hoped it will never see again— an inconvertible 
paper currency. 

t 4 . Incapable of being turned away fro 7 n. rare. 
1829 Landor Wks. (1846) II. 220/1 First, we mu.st find the 
priests; forour.s areinconvertiblefromtheir crumbling altar.s. 

Hence Inconvertibi lity, Inconve'rtibleness ; 
Inconve'rtlbly adv, 

1717 Bailev vol. II, Inconverlibicness. 1816 Bentiiam 
Ckrestom. App. viii, Inconvertibility of Geometry and 
Algebra. 1833 Hr. tslkVXWT.e.o Berkeley the Banker \. viii. 
159 Otheis . . complained of the example of inconvertibility 
set by the Bank of England. 1856 Emerson E^ig. Traits 
iv. 55 The fixity or inconvertibleness of races, as we see 
them. 1882 OciLViE, IncoJivcrtibly. 

•t Inconvi'ctedness. Obs. rai'c. [f. lN-S-h 
CoNVlCTED 4- -NESS.] The State of not being con- 
victed or convinced. So 4 Inconvi'ction, absence 
of conviction. 

1664 H. More Myst. hiiq. Apql. 557 It is not the Firm- 
nes^i of our Conviction or Inconviction that will warrant an 
act from becoming sinful, but the perfect Sincerity of the 
parly. Ibid., By this last Objection it is insinuated that 1 
make Inconvictedness of Conscience to excuse from the 
most hainous crimes. 

Vol, V, 


Ineonvrnoedly, flffe. [In-^.] In an unctm- 
vinccfl way; without conviction. 

1642 Rooers WrtrtJA/rrw 102 Sinne is not .alike dwelling iu 
all, but in some men it dwels without a l.atv, ignorantly, iii- 
couvincedlj’. 1658 [see Inconvincihi.v, quot. i6.p)]. 

InconvincibIe(ink^nvi-nsib’l),r7.(,i7A) [Ix-^h] 
Incapable of being convinced; not open to con- 
viction. 

1674 Head. Tongue xi. § 9 (1684) 162 None are s'o iiiron- 
viiicihleasyour half-witted people. 1732 Bericrlev Alciphr. 
ti. § ig 't here i.s nothing so dogmatical anti inconvincihle as 
one of these fine thing.s, when it .sets up foi free-thinking. 
i837_ C.ari.vlh /■>-. A’ft'. 1. v. i, The Commons are iiicon- 
vincihle, the Noblesse and Cleigy irrefragably convincing. 
1871 Ru.skin At);-i-6Yttt/. V. 14, I am not inconvincihle by any 
kind of evidence. 

"b. as sh. An inconvincible person. 

184s Mrs. .S. C. IIai.i. IThiteboy i. 3 You are one of tlie 
‘ incoiu’ineeahles 

Hence InconvincibiTity ; Inconvi'jicibly trrA’. 

1646 Sir 'r. Brovv.ni? Pseud. Kp>. 1. vii. 27 A'et is it not 
much lesse injuilous unto knowledge obstinately and iiicon- 
vincihly {ed. 1658 inconvincedly] to .side with anyone. 1882 
W. M. W'li.i.iAMS Bcieutc in .‘ikort Ck. 55 With all the coii- 
.sen ative inconvincibility of a horn .and l,red Knglishiimn. 

'(■ IncO'ny, a. Ohs. Also irtconie, iu-conie, 
in conie, ineoney, in conye. [A cant word, 
prevalent about 1600, of unascertained origin. 

It appe.ar.s to have limed with Money , cf. Coney, Sugges- 
tions as to its derivation are that it represents F. hico)inn, or 
It. huognito, unknown; that it i.s a v,aiiatioii of sencaimy, 
nneottny incautious, etc. (see Canny) ; that it is connected 
with wteo unknown, strange, etc.; but none of these is free 
from difficulty.) 

? Rare, fine, delicate, pretty, ‘ nice 

1588 S11AK.S. L. L. L. nr. i. 136 Clow. My- sweete ounce of 
man's fiesh.iny' iii-conielew. Ibid. iv. 1.144! io. . . O mytiolh 
most sweete ie.sts, most inconie vulgar wit. c 1592 Marlowe 
jPesu of Maltnw. v[i.]. Let music rumble AVhilst I in thy in- 
cony lap do tumble. 1599 Porter tVom..Ahingd. H ij, 
O I bane .sport in coney I faith. 1602 Middleton Blurt, 
Master-Const. 11. ii, It makes you have, O, a most iucony 
body ! 163^ B. Jonson Tale Tub iv. i, O .super-dainty 
Clianon ! Vicar in coney ! Make no delay, Miles, but away ; 
And bring the wench and money, 
b. advh. 

1602 Narcissus (1893) 122 Hang it yonder, & twill make 
Jnee act in conye. 

4 Incoo'p, incoup, V. Ohs, rare - *. [f. In- 

4 Coop sb}- J trans. To coop up, enclose. 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas 11. iv. in. 665 With sudden 
hlinclne.ss smites the Syrian Troup, The which in Dothan 
did him round incoup. 

Incoordinate (inkuip-idinct), a. [In- •'!.] 
Not co-ordinate. So Incoo-rdinated. 

i889_ J. M. Robertson Rss. Crit. Method 50 'fhe iu- 
cooidiiiate character ofMr, Moulton’s doctrine fully hetray.s 
itself. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 899 Disturbed and inco- 
ordinate eontraction of its [the heart’.sj walls. 

Incoordination (inkoipidin^i-Jan), [In- 15 ; 
cf. F, incoordination {Diet. Acad. 1878).] Want of 
co-ordination ; esp. in Phys. in reference to innscular 
action (see Co-ordination 4). 

1876 W. A. Hammond Nero. Dis. (ed. 6) 726 A similar in- 
coordination is observable in the right hand. 1878 .A. M. 
Hamilton AAm DA. 171 Incoordination of upper or lower 
extremities:. 1892 W. R. Gowers Pis. Nero. Syst. I, 454 
'J'he incoordination is revealed by the patient's gait, which 
is distinctly unsteady'. 

t IncO'piouS, Ohs.rare — "^, [In- ' i.] Not 
copious ; limited, restricted in quantity. 

1734 Carey Civrononhotontk. i, The world is too incopious 
to contain ’em. 

Incopresentaljle (inkJuprf'ze'ntabT), a. [f. 
In- h-t- Go- 4 - Present z;.-t- -ABLE.] Incapable of 
simultaneous presentation (to the senses or intel- 
lect), Hence IncopresentabiTity. 

1886 J.Ward in Eftcycl. B^ if. XX. 46/2 Just a.s . . a field of 
sight all blue is incopieseiitable with one all red. Ibid,, 
Certain sensations or movements are an absolute bar to the 
simultaneous pre.sentation of other sensations or move- 
ments. We cannot see an orange as at once yellow and 
green, though we can feel it at once as both smooth and 
cold. .. Such incopre-seiitability or contrariety. .occurs only 
between presentations belonging to the same sense or to the 
.same group of movements. 

4 Inco'psed, /yS/. a. Obs. [f. In - 2 (or 

? In- 3 ) + CoikSE sb. 4 -ED U] ? Covered with copi.se- 
woocl. 

1614 Rale/cii Hist. IVorJd 1. i. 159 Theie was no great 
pleasuie in passing into faire countiies after the generall 
Deluge, when the eaith lay (as it were) iucopsed for 100 or 
130 yeaies togethei . 

Ineorage, obs. form of Encourage. 

4 IncOTd, zt. Obs.rare~°. It. incorefare) 

cf. next.] (See quot.) 

1611 Florid, Incordarc,. .to incord or hurst as a horse. 

4 luco'rded, Also 7 exteorded. [ad. 
It. iticordato-. see Ikcording, quot. 1607.] Of 
a horse : Ruptured ; suffering from hernia. 

1607 [see Incording]. j6ii Florid, Incordato, . . incorded 
as a horse, c 1720 \V . Gibson Fnrrier^s Pispeus. .\ii. (17311) 
259 When a Horse is incorded or bursten. 

4 IneoTdiate, v. Obs.— ° [ad. supposed L. 
Hncordidre, inferred from incordtes, erroneous 
reading in Plautus Cist. i. i. no for mihi cordi esti\ 

1623 CocKeram, hicardiate, to put into ones heart. 1656 
in Blount Ciossogr. 

t Inco'rding', vbl. sh. Obs. [f. Incord v. 4 
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-TNG 1 (ct, quot. 1607).] Ruptiue or hernia in a 
lior.se. 

*59 ^ Fi.orio, hicordaiura,. .the incording or htii.sting of a 
horse. 1607 Torsell Four-/. Beasts (1C58) 307 This term, In- 
cniding, is borrowed of the Italian wnid 1 ncordato, which in 
plaiu Englishis asmuch tcj s.iy as liursten . .The Italians, as I 
t.nke it, did call it //icdjr/rr/i?, because the gut follows the string 
of the stone, called of them II coy-done, or La corda, whereof 
Incordatoxke.fsm'y, tohe derived with someieason. According to 
which re.ason we should call it rather Insliinged, then In- 
corded ;for Corda doth signifie a string or cord. N otwithstand- 
iiig, sith that Incording is already leceived in the stable, I for 
my part am very well content therewith, minding not to 
contejid ag.aiiist it. 1610 Markham Masterp. it. xlix. 292 
This incording or hurstinesse in horses, is when the rim or 
thinne filme which hokleth the guts vp in a horses body is 
broken, so that the guts fallecli clowue either into the cods 
of the horse, or into the hoise,s flaucke. 1725 liiiADLrv 
Earn. Pict.s.v, Rupture, Rujilure oohei wise called Incord- 
iug 01 Burstness, a distemper in a horse. 

4 IncOTnet, v. Obs. 7 are “ [acl. F. cticorneter 
(Cottir.): see In- 2.] (See quot.) 

1611 CoTGR., Eucortieie, iucoi netted; put into a home; 
wrapped vp, as spice, etc. In .a comet, or cofiin. 

4 Inco’rnislied, ppl- a. Ohs. rare- *. [f. In- 2 
4 cornish Cornice 4 -I'lD ; .after It. inco)‘niciare to 
put a cornice or frame upon, f. in- (In- 2 ) k-cortiice 
Cornice.] Furnished 3 vith a cornice or cornices. 

Evelyn Pia7-y ii Apr., The outer walls .. are .. in- 
cormsh’d with fe.stoons and niches, set with statue.s from the 
foundation to the roofe. 

Iixcoroixa'be (iukpTiyni' 4 ), a. [ad. It. incoro 7 iaio 
or med.L. incorondi-zis (pa. pple. of i 7 icoro 77 dre 
to crown) ; cf, OF. ettcoro 7 ierio crown, and Coron- 
ate.] a. Wearing or having a crown ; crowned. 

1867 Ldncf. Da/ite, Infer/io iv. Jiv, I .saw hither come a 
Mighty One, With Sign of victory incoronate. 1887 E. H. 
Pi.iiMi'TBE Panic, Co7ii7it. II. 347 My Lady fair in heaven 
iiicoi onate. 

b. Bot. (See quot.) 

1853 Mayne E.xpos. Le.v., Incorcmatus, Applied by H. 
Cassini to the calai/tidhiin or anihodhim of the Sy7ia)i- 
ihc 7 -ex, when all the flowers which coiistitiite it resemble 
the form of a coi ol ; incoronate. 

So IncoTonated^/i/. a. 

1867 Longf, Pa7ite, Parad, .nxih. iiq Mine eyes did not 
possess the power of following the incoronated flame. 

Incoronation (inkprdnFi'Jon). [n. of action f. 
med.L. incoronare to crown : see prec. Cf. It. m- 
coro 7 iac,io 7 ie (Florio).] Coronation, crowning. 

1470-85 "U.M.orei Arthur \. viii, .After the Lucoronacion of 
hym at the Cyte ofCarlyon. 1836 F. Mahoney Rel, Father 
JTont, Sof/gs Italy ii. (1B59) 349 Concerning this solemn 
incoronaiion, we have from the pen of an eye witne.ss, 
Guido cl’ -Arevzo, details [etc. ]. 1876 Mrs. Whitney .Yilf/i/.v 
ct;- ins. II. xii. 426 From the Nativity of the Viigin to her 
Assumption and Iiicoronation. 

*4 Inco’rpor, Obs. 7‘a7-e. [ad. L. mcorpord-s'e 
(see Incoiitorate) ; cf. Encorpore, F. e7icoipo7-er.\ 

1 , trails. To incorporate. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. Pe P. R. ui. xiv. (1495) 59 The 
vertue retentiua kepyth the fode that is pured, and sendyth 
to all the lymmes, and incorporyth, and makyth it like. 
1492 Acta Po/7i. Co7ic. 259/2 A confumatioune incorporand 
a charter of selling of the landis of Schethynrawak. 

2 . inir. = Incorporate v. 6 - 

a 1618 Sylvester A U's 7wf Gold that Glisters xvi , O where 
is then the Holy Flock ! Call’d in one Hope, built on one 
Rock, Into our Faith incorporing? 

IncO'rporablei <?. rat-e. [f. as prec. 4 -ABLE.] 
Capable of being incorporated. 

1607 Sckol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. ii. 102 They were in- 
corporable into the bread and wine to make one banquet 
witli them. 1899 Daily News ig Sept. 6/2 A great part of 
the town supposed to be excluded from the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835 did not really exist. Chelsea, 
Kiiightsbridge . .and Mile-end were not really incorporable. 

4 Inco'rporal, a. (sb.) Obs. [ad.L. incorpordl- 
is, f. in- (In- 3) 4 corpordlis Corporal ; cf. F.' 
incoiporel. It. incorpoi'ale.^ = INCORPOREAL ; 
immaterial ; insubstantial. 

1551 Gardiner Escplic. 109 (R.) The soule of 

man hath his end and terrae & spiitCual alteration, incor. 
porall, to he regenerate the sonne of God. 1581 Marbeck 
Bk. 0/ Notes 383 His mans nature, which should be forth- 
with aduaunced to immoitall and incorpqrall glprie._ 1603 
Holland PbUa7-ch's Mor. 1337 No lesse impossible is it to 
apprehend, that of bodies having no soule an j' should moove 
of themselves to an incorpoiall place, and having no 
difference of situation. 1646 H. Lawrence Cp7>i7it. A7igels 9 
If you aske . . whether the Angells h.we bodies, or are alto- 
gether iucorporall. 

B. sb. An incorporeal thing or place. rare~~^. 
1678 Cudworth pitell. Syst. i. v. 821 But if it be 
demanded, when the Soul goes out of this Body, whether it 
be carried into any Corpoial Places, or to Incorporals like 
to Corporals [etc.], 

Hence 4 Inco'rporally, ‘ without matter, imma- 
leiially’ (J.). 4 iRco-rporalness = next (Bailey 
vol. II, 1727). 

4 iMCO'rponality. Obs. [ad. late L, i 7 U 07 ‘~ 
pordlitds : see prec. and -ITY. Cf. F. incorporalitdi\ 
The state or quality of being incorpore.al, 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits ^ Divels 89 Whatsqeuer 
is iucorporall, that same is euery where, because vbiquity is 
the cause of incorporality. 1678 Cudworth Fiiell. Spy. i. 
V. 801 Incorporality is free from all Custody or Imprison- 
ment, as also devoid of Pain and Pleasure. 1777 Priestley 
biatt. S,. Spir (1782) I. xix. 219 Austin .. learned of the 
philosophers the incorporality of God. 
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INCORPORATING. 


Inco'rporate, a. (jh.) rare. [afl. mre L. 
incorporat-its not embodied (Gland. Mamertus, 
470), f. in- (In- \ corpo! atus Cobpouate.] 

1 . 'VVithoiit body or material .substance ; incor- 
poreal, anembodiecl. 

1540 KIokv.sine Vines' Introd. iVysii. Gj 1 j, The more 
thou transposeste thy selfe front thinges corporall unto 
thinges incorporate, the more gocllye lyfe !;halte_thou leade. 
1598 Barckley Felic, Mem (1631) 366 For he.sides the in- 
corporate world, that is above all the rest . . there are three 
bodily worlds coupled together, a x6i8 Raleigh in Gutch 
Coll. Cur, 1.79 Iiiheiitance incorporate, or invisible. 1661 

G. Rust Origeu’s O/iu. in Phenix (1721J I. 31 And so there 
be brought into light Spirits incorporate, a 1849 Poe 
Silence, There ate some qualities— some incorporate things, 
That have a double life. 

^ 2 . ‘ Not incorporated ; not existing as a cor- 
poration ; as an incorporate banking association 
or other society ’ (Webster, 1864). 

Hence in later Diets,, but prob. an error. 

't'B. asj(). Something vvhich is incorporeal. Ohs. 
£1531 Du Wes Introd. Fr. In Palsgr, 1057 In the whiche 
all maner shape and efiigiation doth shyne clerely, so well 
corporate.s as incorporates. 

Incorporate (inkpupor^rk), ppl. a. [ad. late 
L. incotpordl-us, pa. pple. of incorpordre : see the 
vbj Formerly used as pa. = incorporated. 

I. 1 . United in one body ; combined in one mass 
or substance, lit. andy^. Now rare, 
a 1333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk, M. Anrel. jcv, And the ver- 
tues wel incorporate, nouvishe many enulous. c 1586 C'tcss 
Pe.mbroke Ps. Dazdd cxxxv. Hi, The teaking vapors rise : 
Then high in cloudes incorporate they stand. 159* Shan.s. 
Ven. ^ Ad. 540 Her armes do lend his necke a sweet 
imhrace. Incorporate then they seeme, face growes to face. 
*604 E. G. D'Acostn's Nisi. Indies iv. xii. 243 Alwaie.s 
turning and stirring the metlall, to the eiid_ it may be well 
Incorporate. 1752 Young Brothers TV. i. The friend of 
Rome 7 — That severs you for ever ; Tho’ most incorporate 
and strongly knit. 183* H. Rogers Eel. Faith (1853) 2 
The incorporate life of father and son. 

b. Const, info, in, with, -j- to. (Cf. the verb.) 
1387TREVISA Higdeti (Rolls) 1 . 329 Hibernia., was of olde 
tyme incorporat [//arf. A/lS'.concorporate, L. concorpora/a] 
in to he lordschippe of Bretayne, so seih Giraldus. *398 — 
Earth. De P. R. x. v. (Tollem. MS.), Leye [flame] fonde]> 
to meue upwarde, and drawe|> fro jje neber parties upwaide 
to he whiche he is incorporate. 150* Ord. Crysten Men 
(W. de W. 1506) I. Iv. 40 lucorporat and unyed with holy 
chirche. 13*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) i 36 b, To be 
incorporate in hym, as one of the membres of his misticall 
body. *341 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Oynte- 
meme.s. .made of y powdre of dragons blode, . .encorporate 
with whyte of an egge. t6ot Shaks. /nl. C. i. iii. 133 It 
is Caska, one incorporate To our Attempts. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 4ti Drinke incorporate with Fle.sh, or Roofs., will 
nourish more easily, than Meat and Drinke taken .seiierally. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist, Lit. (1847) I. xi. § 67, 139 This 
science is incorporate in all the books of the doctors of the 
church. 1830 Tennyson hi Mem, ii, Gaaing on thee, 
sullen tree, , . 1 seem to fail from out my blood And grow 
incorporate into thee, a 1864 J. D. Burns Mem. fe Rem, 
(1879) 3®3 Some beloved object which seemed to be one and 
incorporate with their living .selves, 

2 . Of a company, association, etc. ; Formally 
constituted as a corporation. (Cf. Couporate a, 
4.) Also of persons : United in a corporation. 

2480 Bury IVills (Camden) 58 Whan so euer the colage 
of prestis of Bury be incorporat and have a maister, presy- 
dent, or other reuler [etc.]. 1340 Act 33 Heu. Fill, c. 42 
All personnes of the said company nowe incorporate by thi.s 
present acts, 1391 West sst Pt. Symiol. i. § 46 Guildes, 
fraternities, fellowships and companies incorporate. 1633 
' 1 . Stapford Pac. Nib. i. vi. (1810) 78 Conducted to the 
next incorporate Towne. 1671 True Non-con/. 11, I finds 
the keeping of the Lords Covenant . , injolned to the People 
of Israel, as one body incorporat. 1863 H. Cox Instit. iii. 
IX. 730 The province of the incorporate municipal govern- 
ments. 1B77 Raymond Statist. Mims <f- Mining 64 An 
incorporate company, having it.s principal place of business 
at the town of Gold Run. 

f b. Of persons : Associated or admitted to fel- 
lowship with, others, as members of the same cor- 
poration. Ohs. 

139® SiiAics. Com. Err. n. ii. 124 Estranged from thy selfe . . 
being strange tome: That vndiuidable Incorporate Am better 
then thy deere selfes better part. iCosCamden (1637) 
17 The Welshmen our neighbour.s, or rather our Incorporate 
countvimen, both by approved allegeance and law. 1684 
Baxter Theot. Dial, 2 You make your self and all these 
parties, Incorporate Members of the Church of England. 

tc. trmsf. That constitutes a close connexion 
(cf. Incorporating///, a. b). Obs. 

. *S 99 Shaks. Nen. V, v. ii. 394 To make diuorce of their 
incorporate League. 1763 Blackstone Comm. 1 . 98 note, In 
such an incorporate union (which is well distinguished by a 
very learned prelate from o. foederate alliance ) the two con- 
tracting states are totally annihilated . . and a third aiises 
fiom their conjunction. 

II. 3 . Having a bodily form ; embodied. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. x. vii. (Bodl. MS.), Colie is 
fuyre incorporat m deede. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 298 
Ihe beyng wordc of the hiest hathe sufiered to be incor- 
porate, takynge a body. 1878 Geo, Euot Coll. Break/. P. 
4^ Ideals never yet incorpoi-ate. 

XucoiVOrate (inkpTp6r£'t), V. Also 5 incor- 
p«rate, 6-7 encorporate. [f. late L. incorporat-, 
ppl. stem of incor/ordre to embody, include, 
f. in- (In- 2) 4- corpordre to form into a body, 
Corporate 

I. trails, I. To combine or unite into one body 
or uniform substance ; to mix or blend thoroughly 


together (a number of different thing’-; or one tiling ' 
■ndth another), a. material substance.s, 1 

1544 Phaer Regim. Zj'/k(i5s3) Pjh, Take . . tosteil bread, 
and moist it in wine and iiimrporate it with ponder ul 
niastylce. i6do Boyle A'ew A'-v/. P/i^'S. Meih. Proem ii 
A melted Cement, made of Pitch, Rosin, and Wood-ashes, 
well incorporated. 1678 Phil. Trans. XII. 930 linn, 
for tlie most part, is incorporated with the Stone, ni- is 
found in it. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) V. 155 j Siining up 
the .several ingredients, till they weie perfectly incorpotated. 1 
1848 Mill Pol. Econ. i. xii. § 2 (1876) iro Manuie .. care- 1 
fully mixed and incorporated with the Soil. 1879 Cassell s 
Techn. Educ. IV. 71/1 Equal parts of oat, wheat, Harley, | 
and bean meals, and the whole . . incorporated by stirring. , 
b. Iramf. and_/%>. 

1393 Shahs. Row. .5- i)ul. ii. vi. 37 You shall not slay 
.alone, Till holy Church incorpoiate two in one. 1643 Milton 1 
Divorce ir, xvi, That the lit union of tlieir souls be such as 
may even incorporate them to love and amity. 1646 H. 
Lawrence Cflw/w/. 185 Incorporate >|oiir_ selves with 

that which is good, make your self one with it. 1684 J. 
Lacv Sir //. BttJ/oon I. Dram. Wks. (1875) 223 An Atheist 
and a Wit ate incorporated, and like man and wife become 
one flesh. 1823 J. Neal Bro. Oonnthan HI. 242 That 
Avhich incorporates their being for ever and ever. 1841 | 
Myers Cath. Th. iii. § 8. 27 At what period, they wete 
incorporated into a Sacred Canon, is .. unknown. 1847-8 ' 

H. Miller B'irst Tmpr. vi. (1859) 89 When the geological | 

vocabul.nry shall have become better incorporated than at 1 
present with tlie language of our common literature. j 

2 . To put into or include in the body or sub.stance t 
of something else ; to put (one thing) in of into 
another so as to form one body or integral whole ; 
to embody, include. Const, in, into, f to. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. xi.v. (1495) 875 Clcre- 
ncsse incorporatyd in that hlacke makith it ineene and 
temporat. 1579 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 234 This breadc 
and this cuppe .. shall assure you, that you are tritely in- 
corporated into my bodie. 13^ Barckley Felic. Man v. 
(1603) 542 As tliough they would incorporate tlieir soutc to ! 
their body. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 365 Some there be | 
wlio incorporat the said head [of a swallow] within white 
wax, and therewith annoint the forehead. *794 Palf-v Evid. 

I. i. (1817) 31 The religion of that age was not merely allied 
to the state; it was incorporated into it. 1843 J. Clason 
Serm.yn. 126 \Vc eat and drink — what is taken by us 
enters into and is incorporated in our systems. 1B76 Moxlky 

i. (1877) 5 What aie the doctrines which the 
Roman Church will thus incorporate into her teaching ? 

b. To take in or include as a part or parts of 
itself («/. of literary material); to absorb. 

X824 DiBDiNXfi^A-. Comp. 538 The best edition, incorporat- 
ing all the works of the author. 1861 Stanley East. Ch. 
viii. Jifffig) 271 The Koran incorporates some of the earlier 
Jewish, Christian, and Arabian traditions. i8«> Law 
Times Rep. LXIII. 732/t The Act of 1885 expressly incor- 
porated sect. 28 of the Act of 1878. 

t C. To take or absorb into the body. Obs. rare, 
*633 Walton A ngler vi. 130 By the wormes remaining in 
that box an hour . . they had incorporated a kind of smel 
that was irresistibly attractive. 

3 . To combine or form into a society or organi- 
zation ; esp. to constitute as a legal corporation. 

^1460 Foetescue Ahs. ^ Lim. Mon. 11.(1885) in Whan 
Nembroth ..made and incorperaie the first realme. 1534 
More Ti-eat, on Passion Wks. 1348/2 Christ .. doth .. in- 
corporate all christen Jolke and hys owne bodye to gether 
in one corporacyon mistical. *340 Act 32 Hen. VllI, c. 42 
Whiche company of Barbours be incoiporated to sue and be 
sued by the narne of Maistres or Governours of the mistery 
and commynaltie of the Barbours of London. 1693 Lut- 
trell Brie/Rel. (1857) 111 . 176 A charter is past to incor- 
porate the lord Shandois, Mr. Neal, and Mr. Thomas 
Wharton, in working of mines, and refining of oare, &c. 
1732 Pope, etc. Art_ Sinking x\\. 8i It is propos’d, that the 
two Theatres be incorporated into one company. 1890 
Gross Gild Merck. I. 146 The staplers of a town were 
generally incorporated as a company or fraternity. 

b. To admit (a person) as member of a com- 
pany or association ; to receive or adopt into a 
corporation or body politic. (Const, into, in, 
rarely f imto, with.) 

1330 Palsgr. 590/2, I incorporate a man, I make him of 
crafte or faculte to be .sworne to it. 1634 Sir T. Herbf.rt 
Trav. 78 Hee had incorporated himselfe unto another 
people. 1649 Alcoran 401 Giving freedom to such prisoners 
as would embrace his Law, [he] encorporated them into his 
Army. 1679 Wood Li/e (O. H. S.) II. 465, I heard at 
Weston that the_ vice-chancellor of Oxford, Dr, Fell, has 
denied Oates his incorporating D. D. . . Oates sent word to 
tlie vice-chancellor, that ‘he would come and wait on hint 
^ for his degree ’. But they denied him— that is, if he was 
Doctor of Divinity at Salamanca they would incorporate him. 

—7 Aik, Oxon. II. 688 This year Richard Crashaw of 
Cambridge was incorporated. 1707 Hearne Collect, zt Mar. 
(O, H. S.) II. I Yesterday was incorporated A. M. Mr. 
Stevens. 17** Cooke S. 295 The Indians 
given to Spaniards, should be set free, and incorporated in 
the Crown. i86i Stanley East. Ch. xi. (1869) 336 He 
made a point of compelling all foreigners to . . incorporate 
themselves into the Russian nation by baptism. 

4 . To furnish with a body j to give bodily sha^te 
to ; to embody, rare. 

1623 Bia Andrevves (ed. 18) 269 The incot povating 
Christj the ofclaining Hirn a body* <zx688 Cudwortii 
Immiit, Mor, (1731) 145 Certain crasse» palpable, and Cor- 
poreal Inrages, to incorporate those abstracted Cogitations 
m. 1831 Carlyle Sort, Res, ii. v, Some actual Air-maiden, 
incorporated into tangibility and reality, 

II. intr. To incorporate itself or become incor- 
porated. 

6. Of one thing : To unite or combine with 
something else so as to form one body. Const. 
ivith, rarely into. 


1594 Pi. AT /cwcll-hfl., Xcw sorls Soylc S.dt . . l.y .oh,, 
lion bring very apt to incor[ior:ite thriruith, cmi'.umfth all 
the pntiilifd vrapors or parts thereof. _ i68i i' Lhvv.i Aleth. 
(,/'ticr \xu. .;r,3 Grace can no mote im orpnriite with sin, 
than oyle with water. niyid.Sonii (1717) IV.aa Hr 

must have inasieied his Noiiini--, till tlicy even iui-orporatr 
into lii-r Mind. 1799 G. Smiiii Laboiatoiy II. n; hi 
three, or four week-, time the hud uill incurpor.ate. >809 
M.\i KIN Cii A’/rtt ft. i. f 2 A rivulet . . meandering . . to 
iiicoi porate with the watei s of Gtiadalaviar. 1831 Bkf.va si i it 
Mat. Magic vi. (1833) 130 The Water will giaduttlly incor- 
purate Aslth the Syrup. 

0. Of two or more things ; 'i’o unite so a.s to form 
one body; to grow into each olhev; to foim an 
intimate union (///. and_/[i,'‘. . V Obs, 

1623 Bacon Ess., Unity Relig. (.Arh.) 431 'rrtith and I'al • 
hood .. are like the lion and Clay, in the toe-, of Natmcad- 
ne/ars Image ; They may Ch-aue, hut they will not Ineoi- 
pniate. 1674 Guiw Di^c. Fat. .Mixture \. In-.t. 2^4 
'fake good Gyl of Vitriol and drop it upon Oyl of Am e- 
‘.eeds; and they will forthwith lur orjiorate together, I73» 
Bi HKFLi.Y .-Mciphr. nt. iii, They unite and incoriairate iiiui 
ramilieK, clubs, patties and Conimotiwcalth'., by itunual 
.Sjmpathy. 1797 Downing Disord. Horned Cattle ^2 Beat 
them with a sjioori umil they incorporate and become a 
white pa-.ie. 

t b. 'I’o copulate. Obs. rare, 

1622 M.assinci ft & Dfkkfr I'irg.-.Mart. tit. ill, tVhir.e 
than the noise of a scolding oystcrwencli, or two rat. in- 
corporating. 

Inco'rporatedi //A a, [f, prec. f -m kj 

1. United into one body; combined. 

1599 MiNSiiEU.S'/. Diet,, tncorporado, incorporatetl, made 
into one body. 17x2 Bl.aCKMORe Creation 298 Now floss . 
in one incorporated flood. 1806 Hvtios Course ,Uaih, 1 . 
174 To obtain the incorporated or united nia-s. 

2. Constituted as a legal or formal corporaliim 
(cf. Incoupuuatk ///. a. 2 ). 

1677 Yarranion Eng. Iiiiprov. 182 The livcorporaUd 
Companies of Weaver.s, Pin-Makers [etc.], 5:776 Anwi 

.SMiTit IV. jV, I. X, It. (1869) 1 . 137 In many large iiiror- 
jsorated towns no tolerable workmen are to be foynik 1837 
Ht. Martineau Awer. lll. App. 33s There sserc 
about 20 incorporated academics in tlie State [of V'erntont j, 
ss-herc young men were fitted for college. 1884 H. SrENCm 
in Conieuip. Rev. XLVl, 29 Thi.s hold.s of an incorporated 
nation as much as of an incorporated company. 

3. Included as part of a whole, 

X71S Nelson slddr. Pen, Qual. 197 An incorporated 
Memoer of His Body. itiS j.as. Mill Brit. India II. s, 
ix. 714 The government of India vs'as made tsually depen- 
dant upon the minister, and became in fact an inrorpoiaicd 
part or his administration. 

'f4. Embodied. Obs. rare. 

1644 Digby Mans ,Goul 11645) ti An incorporated soule . 
can looUe upon but one single definite place. X7S1 Johnson 
Rambler "So. ■sior 5 Incorporated minds svill always feel 
.some inclination towards e.stenor acts, and ritual observ- 
ances. 

Hence Xnco‘rpoxftt«dnesB. 

ijaj Bailey vok II, hicor/ora/edness, tlie .State or Con- 
dition of being incorporated, or the unitedness of one Thing 
with another. 

Inco'rporatinif, vhl. sb. [f. as prec. + -:no i .] 

1. The action of combining into one body fin 
trails, sense). 

*379-80 North Plutarch (1395) 78 This diulsion was an 
incorporating, and an vnlting of the whole togjether. _*645 
V .KCiur lleresiogr. (1661) 50 The Lords sign ofhis. .receiving 
of us into the Ctuuch, and incorporating of us into Christ. 

b. Spec. The process of combining the ingredients 
of gunpowder, so as to produce a homogeneous 
compound. Also allrib,, as incorporating niiU. 

1869 Daily News Excg,,, The explosion, which originated 
in one of the incorporating milLs, w.ts caused by a workman 
disobeying the rules. 1883 Pall Mali G, 17 Feb. 9/2 The 
incorporating mills of the Kennal Gunpowder Company’s 
tVorks, near Penryn, were blown up yesterday. i88t 
Greener Gun 311 The Incorporating is one of the mo-v 
dangerous processes. 

2. The action of uniting into a society or asso- 
ciation (in intr. sense); = Incokporatior a. 

1631 Hobbfs Levlath. ii. xxii. X19 The End of their In- 
corporating, is to make their gaine the greater. 1689 tr. 
Buchanan's De ’pure Regni apitd Scotos 8 V'oit do not 
then make utility . .to be the cause . .of men's incorporating 
in political Societies. 

^ lucoTporatiug, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h -INC. 2 .] 
That incorporates, or iuiite.s into one body. 

1611 Cotgk., Incorporant, incorporating, ioyning in one 
bodie. 164s Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1847) i8g/a The most 
intimate and incorporating duties of Love and embracc- 
inent. 1746 James Introd. Plou/et .y Brnnet's Health's 
hiiprov. 64 The tender and ftesh Parts of Plants abound 
with Water, and .. Salts ..To the Mixture of which, with 
a moderate oily and_ vegetable Fluid, is owing their incor- 
porating and dissolving Juice. 

b. Incorporating union, a union which combines 
two or more stales, etc. under one government, or 
converts separate bodies into one corporation. 
(Grig, said of the Union between England and 
Scotland in 1707 .) So also Incorporating Act. 

* 7 °® J-VTTSEtL Brl/ Ret. (1857) ’VT. 103 The parliament 
had r^d 5 or 6 addresses against an incorporating union 
with England. 1707 Vulpone x8 They had changed their 
Notion of an Incorporating Union into that of a Federal 
Cutler in Li/e, yrnls. <4 Corr. (18881 II. 320. 

Incorporating Act and Constitution. 
* 8 * 5 , 1 ) Jefferson AiUobiog. Wks. 1850 I. 32 He distin- 
guished between an incorporating and a feder.T] union. 
*87* Pall Mall^ G. 12 Jan., It is hopeless to expect an in- 
corporating union of all the seven provinces [of Australia] 
at present. 
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INCORRECTLY, 


c. Of laiiguafjes : Combining several parts of 
sficcch (c.g. verb and objects, etc.j in one word : 
cf. IN'COKI'OUA'I'ION I b. 

JliiLLLR .Vi. Lang. (187:1 I. 37: A foui-tli class, 
soinetiiiies called polysynllietic or incorporating, including 
most of the American languages. 1875 Wiiiinev Lijt 
Lang. xii. 260 This common mode of structure . . is called 
tlic polysynihctic, or incorporating. 

Incorporation (ink^jporJi-Jon). [ad. late Tv. 
incorpordtion-etn, n. of action from incorjioydre to 
IxcoitPOBATii. Cf. F. incorpoyation (iStli c.).] 

1 . The action of incorporating two or more 
things, or one thing with {in, into, f to') another ; 
the process or condition of being so incorporated ; 
union in or into one body. 

*398 Trkm.sa Barth. De P. B. -v. vii. (Bodl. JIS.), Fuyrc 
by his incorporacion and onyng to grettcr and }>ikker 
parties of cr(jelich matcre . . is iholde hyne[>e by a certeyne 
violcilce of kinds. 1579 Fulke Hfshins) Part. 267 Our 
drinking is as it were a ccneiiie incorporation in him. 1612 
' 1 ‘. Taylor Coiniii. 7 'ities iii. >; Such as hauc receiued inuisible 
incorporation into Christs hodie. _ 1641 French Distilt, i. 
(1651) ri Lneor^oyation, is a mi.\tion of a dry and moist 
body together, so as to make an uniforn: inas.se of them. 
1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 35 Incorporation, thus term'd in 
Pharmacy, is employed in bringing and joining together, 
by the Interposition of a third Body. 176s Hutchinson 
Uitle) The History of the Colony of Massachuset.s Bay from 
the first settlement thereof in 1628 until its incorpor.ation 
with the Colony of Plimouth. i8_i* G. Ch-almcrs Dom. 
lit on. tit. Brit. 95 The incorporation of two independent 
legislatures has proved equally advantageous to both coun- 
tries. i8<Sji Stanley East. Ch. ix. (1869) 285 The gradual 
incorporation of Russia into the commonwealth of Western 
nations. *881 We-stcott & Hort Grk, N. T. Introd. § 12 
The incorporation of various readings noted in the margin. 

b. rhilol. The combination of two or more 
parts of speech in one word, as when the object or 
complement of a verb is inserted between its stem 
and termination so that the whole forms one word : 
cf. Incoupoiiatjng/V>/. a. c. 

1874 Sayce Contpar. Pftilol, i. aa The Basque veib piesents 
the phenomenon of incorporation to an astonishing degree. 

2 . The action or process of forming into a com- 
munity or corporation ; osp. the formation of a legal 
corporation or body politic. 

C1460 Fortcscub Ais. ( 5 - Lint. ifon. li. (1885) iia This 
incorpcracion, institucion, and onyngc of hem self into a 
rcautuc. ssii-hAcI 5 Hen. VI 11 , c. 6 The forsaid Citic 
of London, from the tyme of their fir.ste Incorpoiacion. 
1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. iii. (1692) I. 154 The Patent 
for the Incorporation of the Parish Clerks. 1819 J. M.ut- 
HiiALL Const. Opin. (i839'i 195 The charter of incorporation 
was granted at his instance. 

fb. The clocumenl creating or legalizing a cor- 
poration ; a charter. Ohs. 

a. 1600 in Eng. Gilds 302 A new incorporacion tliesaide 
company of T'ayIor.s had procured from the kinge. i6oS 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. vii. § 6 Adrian spent his whole reign 
. . in a . . survey of the Roman empire . . granting new fran- 
chises and incorporations. 

3 . An incorporated society or company ; =CoK- 
i’OllATION. 

1530 in _W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 83 To have of 
them an incorporacion . . and to have a Master aiM Warden 
of there Craftc. 1570-6 Lambabue Pcranib. Kent (1826) 
169 .\t Courtopstrete they do yet reserve a Macc and a 
Horne assured badges of an incorporation. 1631 GouoE 
Cod's Arroivs iii. §11. 206 Vniversities, limes of Couit, 
Incorporations, Companies, and other such like Societies. 
1776 Aoa.m S.mith tv. N. V. i. (1869) II. 382 The clergy of 
every established church constitute a great incorpoiation. 
i8aa Scott Nigel i.x, An eminent member of the Gold- 
smiths’ Incorporation. «879 H. George Progr. .y Pov. in. 
iv. Railroad companies and other incorporations. 

4 . Embodiment ; an embodied realization, vaye. 

164s M. Casaubon Orig. Temp. Evils 2 That opinion of 

the ancientest Philosophers, .that the Soules of men had a 
subsistence long before their incorporation. i647_ PI. More 
Poems 229 The self-form'd soul may work without In- 
corporation. 1866 Geo. Eliot F.Holt xvi, Pie thought he 
saw a very troublesornc, vigorous incorporation of tliat 
nonsense [enthusiasm] in Felix. 1884 J. R.ae Conte wp. 
Socialism 233 Schmoller .. offers us no other incorporation 
of his dogma. 

Hence {nonce-wds.) f Incorpora-tioner, a mem- 
ber of an incorporation ; Incorpora’tionlBt, one 
who favours or supports incorporation. 

1594 Nasiie Uiifort, Trav. lij, At the towncs end met 
him the burgers and dunsticall iiicorporalioners of Witten- 
berg. 1888 Daily Nems 31 Oct. 7/1 The great struggle 
centres in striving to obtain a majority of incorporationists 
in thc.council. 

InCOrporatiTe (inkpuport’tiv), a, [f. IN- 
COKPOEATE V. + -iv£.] Characterized by or tending 
to incorporation. 

159a Lvly Calathea 11. iii. We call those spirits that are 
the grounds of our arte, and as it were the metals more^ in- 
corporative for domination. 17:6 M. Davies Athen. Brtt. 
11. ^2^ The same true inliiiite God ajid truly finite Man,. . 
Temporally and Humanly Communicative and_ Incorpoi.T- 
live. x8s4 I Vest m. Bev. II. 420 The incorporative union of 
two sovereignties under a common head. 

Incorporator (ink^’jporfi'tai). [agent-n. in 
L. form, from Incoepohate.] 

1 . One who incorporates or combines into one 
body or substance. 

18*9 Blackm. Mag. XXV. 89 These compound incorpora- 
tors of sour fruit, sugar, and brandy'. 

2 . One who takes part in the fonnatioii of an 


incorporated company; spec. {U.S.i ‘one of the 
[lersons named, in an act of incorporation ; one of 
the original members of an incorporated body or 
company’ {Cent. Diet.). 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 938/2 The first incorpoi.Ttors 
were not piactical lailroad men. 1883 American VII. 174 
Tbe incorpor.Ttors of the Chain of Rocks Bridge Company. 
1887 Pall Malic. 5 Nov. 6/1 Obliged to Iiave a majority 
of the incorporators United State.s citizens. 

3 . A member of one University who is incor- 
porated in another (cf. quots. 1679-1707 in Incok- 
1‘OEATE V. 3 b). 

1M7J. Foster Prospectus A lumni O.xoii., I have arranged 
to include also in my work all honorary and nominal mcm- 
hein of the Univeisity, as well as Incorporators. 

t Inco'rporature. Obs. yare-'^. [f. L. type 
*incoypordtuya, f. incoypoydre: see Ixcokfoeate 
and-UKE; cf. CoitroitATOUE.] =Incohpoka'I'ion. 
1570 Levins Manip. 192/14 Incorporature, incoyporatio. 

Incorporeal S.inkpip60*r/al), a. {sb.) Also 6 
-iall. [f. L, inco)poye-us (Macrobius c 400) witli- 
out body + -.At: cf. Cobpoueal.] Not corporeal, 

1 . Having no bodily or material structure ; not 
composed of matter ; immaterial. 

153a More Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 387/2 God may’ make 
the bodyly corporall water able to worke vpon the vnbodyed 
iiicorporiall soule. 1577 Hanmer Anc. Bed. Hist. (1619) 
igo A Nature iiicomiptible, incoiporeall, free from earthly 
Matter. 165: Baxter In/, Bapt. Apol. 2 Corporeal signs 
cannot worker make an impression upon incorporeal souls. 
1713 BARTELCTr Guardian No. 130 f 2o They are not 
actuated by’ any incorporeal being or spirit. 1838-9 Hai.lam 
/iist. Lit. II. 11. iii. § 9. 104 Two active incorporeal principles, 
heat and cold. 1875 Jowuit Plato (cd. 2) I. 403 It has 
been argued that the soul is invisible and incorporeal. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of imma- 
terial beings. 

1667 Milton P. L. viii. 37 The sedentarie Earth, . . 
receaves, As Tribute such a sumless journey brought Of 
incorporeal speed, her warmth and light. 1811 W. R. 
Spencur Poems 200 Thy taste’s quick glance of incorporeal 
sight. 1859 I. T.vylor Logic in Theol. 133 The incorporeal 
liberty of angelic e.vistences ! 

3 . Laiv. Having no material existence in itself, 
but attaching as a right or profit to some actual 
thing; esp. incoypoyeal hereditament (see quots.). 

16*8 CouE On Litt. 9 a, Grant, Concessio, is properly of 
things incorporeal!, which (as hath been said) cannot passe 
without Deed. 1767 Blackstone Comm. IL iii. 20 An in. 
corporeal hereditament is a right issuing out of a thing 
corporate (whether yeal or personal) or concerning, or 
anne.xed to, or e.xcrcisible within, the same. 1802-is Ben- 
TKAM Bat. Jnd. Lvid, (1827) II. 555 note. Property called 
incorporeal, such as an annuity. 1844 Williams Real Prop. 
(1877) II B ho_u.se is corporeal, but the annual rent payable 
for its occupation is incorporeal. 

4 . In which tlie body is not (jjrimarily) affected 
or concerned. 

1887 Gifi'en Pres. Addr. Boon. Sc. Sect. Brit. Assoc., 
Numbers employed in ..what may be called incorporeal 
functions— that is, as teachers, artists, and the like. 

B. ttb. {pi.) Things incorporeal. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11 . Ixix. 195 Nor is it onely true 
in Materials and Substances; but even in Spirits, in ln- 
corporeals. 1678 CimwoiiTii Melt. Syst. i. v. 776 That 
Incorporeats are in No Place. 1793 T. Taylor ir. Plato 
Intiod. Timaeus 395 The divine nature .. cannot be seen 
through the telescope, and iiicorporeals are not to be 
\iewed with a microscopic eye. iMo Muirhead Cains ii, 

§ 28 It is manifest that incorporealsare incapable of transfer 
by delivery. 

Hence t Incorpo-realism, the doctrine or belief 
that incorporeal spirit or substance exists, f In- 
corpo'realist, one who holds this view. Incor- 
poreaTity, the quality of being incorporeal, incor- 
poreity. t InoorpoTealize v. inly., to maintain 
the theory of incorporeal existence. 

1678 CuDWORTU Intell. Syst, i. i. § 22. 21 We pass to 
Pytliagoras. . it is well known. .that_ he was a profesbed_ln- 
coiporealist. Ibid. § 26. 27 So .. did all the_ other ancient 
Atomists .. joyn Theology and Incorporealisiu with their 
Atomical Physiology. /W<f. § 33. 40_ Tlie same pei sons did 
. . theologize or incorporcalize, as.sei ting souls to be a .sub- 
stance really distinct from matter. 1846 Geo. Eliot tr. 
Strauss' Li/e Jesus II. 268 The idea that demons shunned 
incorporeality. 

Incorpo'really, [f. prec. -i- -uv 2.] lu 

incorporeal fashion; immaterially. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 700 It is Sound alone, that doth 
immediately, and incorporcally, affect mosU 1678 Cud- 
woinii Intell. Syst. \. iv. § 15. 28o_ There is One God .. 
incorporcally and invisibly present in all things, and per- 
vading them. 1865 Dickens Mui. By, in. xiv,_i’ossibly the 
wooden countenance of Mr. Silas Wegg was incorporeally 
before him at those moments. 2886 FAHUAR//:iZ. Interpret. 
288 Christ had ascended incorporeally to the Father. 

IncOVporeity ^ (inkpjporriti). Also 7 oron. 
-iety, [f. med.L. type *incorporeitds, f. incor- 
pore-us Incokpokeal : see -ity ; cf. Cokpokeity.] 

1 . The quality or state of being incorporeal ; 
immateriality; with pi., an incorporeal attribute 
or quality. 

1601 Deacon & W\lklr Spirits 4 Divels 89 An omni- 
presence, or (if so I may .speake) an incorporeity, is truely 
In ( 3 od. 1647 H. Moke Song o/Sotd ii. ii. in, Argt., The 
souls incorporeitic From powers ralionall We prove. Ibid. 
I 11. iii. I. iii, But still new mists he casts before our eyes. 
And now derides our prov’d incorporeities. 1660 R. Coke 
i Justice Vinci, ij The outwaid senses apprehend only the 
Luiporiely or substance of things .. hut the undcistanding 


only the incorporiety of things so seen. 1744 _Blrklley 
27o_ Incommunicable attributes of the Deity .. such 
as infinity, immutability, indivisibility, incorporeity. 1840-9 
Sir j. Siefiiln Bed. Biog, (1850) II. 421 The notion that, 
after death, man was to pass into a state of pure incorporcity. 
b. In legal sense : see Incoupoueal 3. 

<r273S MADOx in Gro.ss Gild Merck. (1890) I. 104 One 
geneial Figurative notion of Incorporeity hath produced 
many fictions. 

2 . An incorporeal entity, rare. 

1743 J. Ellis Know!, Div. Things (1811) 394 The first 
sluinbling block was. .to conceive an incorporeity, anything 
entirely void of matter, 

f Incorpore’ity nonce-wd. [f. Ie'corpou-ate 
V. , after prec.] '^I'lie quality of being incorporated . 

1768-74 Tucker Aif. ^Vcf. (1S34) IL 1S9 The merchants 
became a Bank and South Sea Company, and the si.x 
hundred fighting men a regiment, by having incorporeity 
and regimentality introduced among them. 

t Incorpo'reous, a. Obs. [f. L. incorpore-tes 

(see lNC01tP0IlEAL)-(--0US.] =lKCOUFOUEAb I. 

1638 Rawlev tr. Bacon's Li/e 4 Death (1650) 64 The 
Reasonable Soule; which is Incorporeous and Divine. 
1683 E. Hooker Pre/. Pordage's Mystic Div. sot, note. 
There must be. .in the pas-sions. .some kind of spiritualitic, 
otherwise incorporeous things could never by these be made 
as objects of their election. 

t Incorpori* ficated, a. Obs. rare-', [f. 
In’. 3 + corporijicate ( — Cobpouipy q.v.) -t- -Ei)l.] 
Unembodied; not fixed as a specific .substance. 

1642 French Distill, v. (1651) 163 The eaurine salt being 
incorporificated is farre more active . . then when it hath 
received its body by becoming a specificated salt. 
InCOrpsed (inkpupst), 17 . rare. Also 7 en-. 
[f. In- " + Corpse sb. 4 -En 2.] Made into one body 
(with something) ; incorporated. 

2602 SllAKS. Ham. IV. vii. 88 (2nd Qo., 1604) He grew vnto 
his scale. And to such wondrous dooing brought his horse. 
As had he bcene incorp’st [w all Qos. : /olios mcorpdl ; edd. 
/rom Pope incorps’d] and demy natur'd With the brauc 
Beast. i8z8 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIIL 132 The 
dominion o' the man is lost, and the superior incorpsed with 
the inferior nature. i8Br W. G. Palgrave in Macnt. Ping. 
XLV. 33 A fairy structure in a fairy land; itself incorpsed 
. . like Shakespeare’s good horseman, into that on and amid 
which it is placed. 

Incorrect (inkpre-kt), a. [ad. L. incorrect-us ; 
see In - 3 and Correct; cf- also F. incorred (1421 
in Halz.-Uarm.).] 

f 1 . Uncorrectqd ; not corrected or amended ; 
unchastened. Obs, 

*43*"SO Ir. Higden (Rolls) III. 73 So the yere stode as 
incorrecte from that tyme vn to the tynies of luUus Cesar. 
2435 Misyn /' iVv 56 )Je synat awdyrjia leef [either 

they leave] incorrect, or if [)>ai] correc or snyb h® synnar, 
tvith so gretc scharpnes & ferisnes bai speke [etc,]. 2602 
Shaks. Ham. i, ii. 95 To peiseuer In obstinate Condole- 
nient, is a course Of impious stubbornesse. . . It shewes a 
will most incorrect to Heaueii. 

2 . Of a book : Uncorrectecl for the press; con- 
taining many scribal or typographical errors. 

F 1484 Caxton Cant. Tales (ed. 2) Pref., Of whychc 
bookes so incorrecte was one broughte to me vi. yere passyd. 
1774 Awxoti Bug. Poetry Ivi. (1840) III. 290, I have a 
most inconect black lettered copy in duodecimo. 1850 L. 
Hunt vii. 136 The plays of Shakespeare., the in- 

conectest publication that ever issued from the press. 

3 . Of Style, action, etc. : Not in conformity with 
a recognized standard; improper, faulty. 

267Z Dkyden De/. Bpr’l, Cong. Granada, The Wit of the 
last .A.gewas yet more incorrect than their Language. 2735 
Pope Frol. Sat. 45 The piece, you think, is incorrect wlij’, 
take it, I’m all submission, what you’d have it, make it. 
1834 Medvvin Angler in Wales I. 100 According to the 
immortal Brummel, ft is highly incorrect to be helped a 
second time to soup, 1883 C. J, Wills Mod, Persia 96 
A practice that was considered incorrect. 

4 . Of a statement, etc. : Not in accordance witli 
fact ; erroneous, inaccurate. 

2828 Wi'BsfER, Incorrect, .. 2 Not according to truth; 
inaccurate; as, an incorrect statement, narration or calcula- 
tion. iB^8 Caklvle Fredk. Ct, i. v. 43 'J'his is the .. 
account; incorrect in some unessential paitlculars, i860 
Tynuall Glac, II. x.Nvi. 373, I bad leason to believe that 
this statement was incorrect, 1881 SiioRriiousi; J, Ingle- 
sant ii. (18S3) 22 That lazy facility which always gives u 
meaning, though often an incorrect one. 

+ Incorrexted, a. Obs. rare-'-. [In- 11 ; 
cf, prec.] Not corrected or amended. 

2646 Sir T. Browse Pseud, lip. i. iii. 8 Being so illiterate 
ill point of intellect, and their sence so incotrcctcd. 

Hence f Incorre’otedness. 

2682 R. F le.ming Fulfill. Script. (1801) I. App. 420 Fiom 
the incorrectedness of the first impression. 

_+Incorre'Ctioil. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ; cf, F. 

incorreciion incorrect character (1512 iu Ilatz.).] 

1 . The action of making incorrect. 

1598 VwKiQ, Scorrettione,a.\-\ incorrection or marring of 
any thing. 

2 . The condition of being uncon ected. 

_ 1649 himsm Tabid (1661) 9 (T.), 'The_ unbridled swing or 
incoireclion of ill nature niaketh one odious. 

3 . Incorrectness, faultiness. 

1788 H. Walpole Lett., Poetic Epochs, When, after acts 
of barbarism and incoirection, a master or two produce 
models [of poetry] formed by put ity and taste. 

Incorrectly (inkpre'ktli), adv. [f. Incorrect 
a. 4 -LY In an incorrect manner ; erroneously. 

1621 C.CitQV,.,Incorredenieni, incorrectly, faultily, corruptly, 
1756-7 tr. Keysicr's Trav. (1760) III. 12 The latter [in- 
scription] winch has been incorrectly printed before, is as 



INCORRECTNESS. 


180 


INCORRUPTION. 


follows. 1855 MACAUL^Y Ifist. III. 602 A I.alin 

word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
.spelt. 1884 J. 'R}i^ Co7ttemp, Socialism 247 Two important 
economical changes, .which he incorrectly ascribes to tlie 
political revolution at the end of last century. 

Incorrectness (inkpre-ktnes). [f. as prcc. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being incorrect. 

167a Dryben Def. Rpil. Conq. Granada, The IncoriecL- 
ness of his [Fletcher’s] Language., 1749 Hukd Conuii. 
Horace Ars Poet, 240-51 (R.) An incorrectness and want of 
care in the Roman writers. 1821 Lamb Elia^e\.\. imperf. 
Syntp., A great deal of incoiiectness and inadvertency., 
creeps into ordinary conversation. i8d4 Bowen ix. 

267 It is more difficult to weave invalid but specious aigu* 
ments, knowing their incorrectness. 

b. An instance of this ; a mistake^ error, fattlt. 
axqqiiSvik'iLeit.l. 139 (Cent.) Several incorrectnesses have 
been altered in the printing. arton H ist. E^ig. Pod >y 

Diss. iii. p. Ixvii, Many of these petty incorrectnesses are 
not, however, to he imputed to Froissart. 1829 W. Irving | 
in Li/ely Lett. (1864) II. 378, I feel certain that there must 
be many incorrectnesses in my writings. 1838-9 Haclam I 
Hist. Lit, IV. IV. vi. § 18. 268 Even his incoi rednesses are 
often but sacrifices lequired by good taste. 

incorrespo’ndence. rare. [In- ■*.] Want 
of correspondence or harmony. 

1667 Waterhouse Fire Land. 162 Trade being like a 
Scale, in motion up and down, .upon .such incorrespondence, 
if not insolvency, must acquiesse. 1820 Coleridge Let. to 
y. H, Green 25 May in Lett. (1895) 708 The repaired 
organs might from intimate in-correspondence be the causes 
of torture and madness. 

Inoorrespo-ndeucy. [In- 3 .] =prec. 

1817 CoLEKiDGE Eiog. Lit. vviii. (1870) 185 The frequent 
incorrespoiidency of his diction to his metre. 1845 J. 
INIartineau Church State in Ess. (r8gi) II. 30 Who 
can fail to observe the healthy and natural tendency of this 
incorrespoiidency to right itself? 

t lucorrespo'ndent, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not corresponding; notin agreement or harmony. 

1399 Sandys Europx Spec. (1632) 199 like or at least- 
wise not iiicorrespondent forme of Church government. 1667 
Waterhouse Fire Lend. 10 Convulsions, incorrespondent 
to their general designment. 

Incorrespo'nding, a. [In-S.] Not corre- 
sponding; = prec. 
a 1834 Coleridge is cited by Worcester. 

Incorrigiliility (utk^rridgibiditi). [f. next 
-f-iTY; cf. F. incorngibiliie (1694 in Diet. 
Acad.).] The quality of being incorrigible : a. of 
being evil beyond correction; '('b. of not being 
liable or open to correction {pbs^. 

_ Donne Scrm.xx.x.v\. 336 There is an incorrigibility 

in which when the reproofs cannot lead the Will it must 
draw blood. 1643 Prynne i'ue'. /’otww At/V. App. 149 The 
absolute Soveraignty .. irresistibilitie, incoirigibility of the 
Kings of ludah and Israel by their whole States, Congrega- 
tions [etc.], 1740 Warburton Div. Legai. v. i. Wks. iSit 
V. 16 If the corrigibilily of a had soil perfectly agreed with 
the end of the Dispensation, .the incorrigibility of it was 
as well fitted to the mean. 1881 Law Rep, 6 Prob. Div. 169 
Drunkenness,, .crime,, .incorrigibility. 

Incorrigi'ble Cinkp'ridgtb’l), a. (sb.) Forms: 

4 inoorygibile, 5 -corigibyll, -corrygyble, 6- 
incorrigible, (6 -ibill, -yble). [a, F. incorrigL 
ble (1334 in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. L. incorrigibilis 
(Seneca), f. in- (In- 3 ) + *corrigihilis Corbigiblk, 
f. corrigere to correct ; see -iblb.] Incapable of 
being corrected or amended. 

1 . Bad or depraved beyond correction or reform : 
of persons, their habits, etc. 

a 1340 Hami’ole Psalter xm, 5 Incorygibile malice vndire 
be lippes of jjaim. 1483 M'oiii of E'vesham (Arb.) 68 Y 
hadde wende they had be incorrygyble. 1383 Babington 
Commandni. iii. (1637) 28 Then is the partie . . incorrigible, 
and past all hope of amendment in mans eyes. 1633 R. 
Younge Agst. Drunkards 6 An habituated, infatuated, in- 
corrigible, cauterized Drunkard. 1710 Steele Tailer 
No. 231 Pi Many ill Habits, .which, after we have indulged 
out selves in them, become incorrigible. 1788 Disinterested 
Love 1. 95, I found you incorrigible to my remonstrances. 
C1830 Arab. Nts, (Rtldg ) 527 His father continually 
chastised him, yet still Aladdin remained incorrigible. 

+ 2 . Ofsoinethingfaiiltyor defective: That cannot 
be improved or set right. Of disease ; Incurable. 

1340-1 Elvot Image Gov. 5 The most miserable astate of 
the wea]e publyke, and as it semed incorrigible. i668 H. 
More Div. Dial, 1. .v.'cxviii. (1713) 85 The loss is many 
times irrecoverable, and the inconvenience incorrigible. 
1740 Warburton Div. Legal v. i. Wks. i3ti V. 16 The 
soil of Judea was absolutely incorrigible. 1804 Abbrnethv 
SurgicalObs. 43 A malignant ulcer, which .. was incorrigible 
by any medical means employed. 

■[ 3 . Not liable or open to correction ; so good 
that it cannot be improved. Obs. rare — '. 

t6ii R. Peake tr. Serlio's ^rd Bk. Archil. Ab, The 
Reader being well instructed . . may, without any further 
labour, make a good and incorrigible peece of worke. 

B. sb. One who is incorrigible. 

1746 W. Horsley Fool (1748) 1. 243 The Man is an In- 
corrigible ; all gentle Rebukes are lost upon him. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N. S. lFales_ (ed. 3) II. 279 Lazy incor- 
rigibles, readjr to resume their thievish practices again. 

Incorngribleness. [f. prec. -t -ness.] The 
quality of being incorrigible. 

121631 Donne in Select. (1840) g6 There is the maik of his 
incorrigihleness, and so of his irrecouerableness, that he 
cannot 4veep. 1702 Wagstaff Pres. St. Jacobitism 4 The 
not being convinc’d by them argues the utmost degree of 
Incorrigibleness, i860 Pusey Miti. Proph. 195 On account 
of the incorrigibleness of the people, the wise and the 
prophets would be silent. 


Incorrigibly (Inkp’rid.glbli), adv. [f. as prcc. 

+ -LY-.] In an incorrigible iiianner ; beyond tlic 
possibility of amendment; obstinately, stubbornly. 

1610 111". Carleton yurisd. 290 If hec peislst therein in- 
corrigibly, it is nothing inconuenient for ^the Chuich to 
depart from liim. 1748 Fielding yacoHte's ynd. No. 34 
p 8 The writeis of those papers weie so iiicoirigibly dull. 
1810 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 189 A few boys are in- 
corrigibly idle, and a few incorrigibly eager for luiowledge. 

t Incorro'borated, a. Obs. rare. [iN-b.J 
Uncorroborated. 

1784 New Spectator No. 17. 3/2 -An incoiroborated 
cliarge of treason. 

Incorrodible (inkpifficdib’D, a. [In- in- 
capable of being corroded. 

1833 Coi'niunll 217 As compared with iioii, it [copper] 
is lemaikably incorrodible. 1897 Rev. of Rev. Oct. 429 
.Vluminum is practically incoirodible. 

Incorro’sive, a. rare. [In-!’-.] Not coi- 
rosive; having no tendency to corrosion. 

1871 Echo 6 Jan., Porcelain teeth, when caicfully manu- 
factured,. .are low in price, they are incoirosive. 

Ineorrumptibiletee, obs. var. iNOOEEbi’i'i- 

BILITY. 

Incorrupt (inkpro'pO , 'Mow rare. [ad. L. 
incoi-rupi-tis , f. in- (In- 3 )-h corruptus CoRiiurT «.] 
Not corrupt ; free from corruption. 

1 . Of organic matter : Free from decomposition 
or putrefaction ; not decayed or rotten ; not in- 
fected by that which causes decay; sound. 

1387 Trevlsa // zkvAvi (Rolls) VII. 149 Was i-foimdo..pe 
body of Pallaiites, unroten and iucorupt. 1432-30 tr. 
lligden (Rolls) I. 365 Where the bodies of men neither rote 
neither he beriedde, but lye with-owte incorrupte. 1598 
Hakluyt Hoj'. I. 11 When hee had scene with his eyes, 
and handled with his hands the incorrupt body of the 
foresaid King and Martyr, a sudden feare came vpon him. 
1667 Milton P. L. xi. 56 Sin, that first Distemperd all 
things, and of incorrupt Corrupted. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
.xi.x. 36 And dropi Ambrosia into his no.se. To keep his 
body incorrupt and sweet. 

-f- b. Incapable of corruption ; incorruptible. 
a 1320 Barclay Jugurth A iv, The inynde and soule 
beynge incorrupt, eternal, . .ruleth and weldeth al ihynges. 

2 . Not debased or perverted ; pure, sound. 

1330 Cii.ANMER Defence ii6b. The first churche of the 
Apostles . . was moste pure and incorrupte. 1379 Lyly 
Euphucs^ (Arb.) 151 That he be..biought vp in .such a 
place as is incorrupt, both for the ayre and manners. 1653 
Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 374 The incorruptesi 
Council of those Waldenses, or first Reformers. 

b. Of the text of books, languages, etc. : Un- 
affected by error or corruption. 

1624 Bedell Lett. vi. 99 The quotations .. are taken, ad 
veriuiit, o\it of those bookes which are incoirupl. 1676 ti. 
Giciilaiiere's Voy. Athens 149 Their Language at Athens 
is the most pure and incorrupt of all the Cities in Greece. 
1873 H. Rogers 07 ‘ig. Bible vii. (1875) 260 To preserve tlie 
te.xt incorrupt. 

3 . Morally imcorrnpted ; pure in life ; esp. faith- 
ful and upright in the discharge of duty, not to be 
bribed or led into wrong-doing. 

*S4 S Jove Exp. Dan. vii. (R.), The most juste and in- 
corrupt juge. 1669 Milton PPee Commw. Wks. (1847) 
448/2 Such a king, who . . may have no vicious favourite, 
may hearken only to the wisest and incorruptest of his 
Parlanienl. a 17^7 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II, I. 373 We 
have no succe,ssion of incorrupt senators. 1858 Polson 
Law Sf L. 92 Dr. Pair has observed, that to say of a judge 
that he was incorrupt was hardly to eulogize him. 
InCOrrU'pt, . 2'. rare. [f. prec. adj.] trans. 
To render incorrupt ; to preserve from corruption. 

[1350 Veron Godly Sayings en He that will live., 
let hym beleve, let him be incorrupted & quyekened.] 1890 
Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 304 That purity which 
incorrupts the corruptible. 

t Incorrupta’rian. Obs. noncc-wd. [f. prec, 
adj. +-ARIAN.] One who holds the world to be 
incorruptible or not liable to decay. 

i6go T, Burnet Th. Earth m. 23 Porphyry ., had the 
same principles with these mternalists in the te.xl, or, if I 
may so call them, incorruptarians, and thought tlie world 
never had, nor ever would undergo any change. 

t Incorru-pted, a. Obs. [In-S.] Notcorrupted. 

1 . Not decayed or putrefied ; =Inookrupi’ i. 

*Sp3 Rites d- d/ozt. Ch. Durh. (Surtees) 86 Not onely his 
bodie was hole and incorrupted, but the vestments wheriii 
his bodie laie. .freshe, saife and not consumed. 1646 Sir 'P. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxv. 172 A speciall proprietie in 
the flesh of Peacocks rost or boiled, to preserve a long time 
incorrupted, hath been the assertion of many. 

2 . Free from corruption, debasement, or perver- 
sion ; = Tncokeupi' 2. 


2590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 47 That .soile, where all got 
things did grow, . . As incorrupted Nature did them sc 
1638 Chillingvv. Relig Prot. i. iii. § 27. 141 How shall 
be assured, that the Scriptures are incorrupted in the 
places? 1664 H. More Myst. Iniq.-^n The incorrupt! 
Christianity being once made the Religion of the Empire 

o. Uncorrupted in morals, virtue, chastity, devi 
tion to duty, etc. ; =lN00RBOPa’ 3. 

2329 More Dyaloge 125 b/e They shall comineiide 
tliyng^ whych now theyr incorrupted conscyenceabhorret 
1589 PuTTENHAM Eiig. Poesie III. xxiv. (Arb.) 200 [ 
becomes] Priests to be sober and sad a ludge to be i 
corrupted. 1653 Gaulk Magastronu 259 Upon this co 
uitioii, that they should sacrifice an incorrupted virgi 
tr. Martinis Conq. China 156 One onely City 
which was governed by an incorrupted Tartar, refused 
submit. _ 1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 363, I found 
him the incorrupted virtues of the brave islander. 


llunce i Incorrifptedness. rare ^ . 

1653 V.'.ur.iitN I.ijo T. yajvson in y.'s II ks. (18441 I, 

]). xl, A .sure and hoiiuui.ible aigumeiil of the incorrupted- 
ness of that place. 

IncorruptibiTity. Also 5 incorrumpt-. 
[ad. late L. iucorrupiihilitas (Tertulliaii), f. in- 
corriiplibil-is IncorhuptihM': : see -I’l'v. .So F. 
incornipiibilitiil-^'io'wx Ilatz.-Daini.).] 

1 . The quality of being phy.dcally incorruptible, 
or not subject to decomposition or tlecay. 

1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 7 pe vertu of lireiniynge walir is 
sieli pat ..itholJip ineorrumplibilctee and aii fuene lieelc. 
1326 Tindai.e I Cor, .\v. 54 When this corruptible hath put 
oil iiicori'Uptibilite. 1603 'J'i.mmi; Qncn.it. 11. iy, 116 The 
incDiTiiptibilitie of gold maUetb it the best iiiediciiic. 1713 
BicKiti.i.i'.v j"///?. in. Wks. 1871 I. 354 The being 
of a Gud, and iiicoi ruptibility iif the soul, those great 
articles ofieligion. 1874 J. II, IIi.l'nt Sects j8/j The 
-Alihthaiiodocetae attributed to our Lord’s Body,, incur- 
1 iiptibiliiy. 

2 . The quality of being morally incorniiitible ; 
invincible honesty or uprightness. 

1830 Miss Miiroiiu J'illiige Ser, iv. (iBfip) iijS guauliau 
of the purity of the corporation, and the niuu i iiptihilily of 
tlie vestry. 1849 Gitoii; Greece 11. l.\iy._ (i86.') V. 477 An 
established reputation for . . ineurruptibility. 

Incorruptible (inkfJnyplTb’l), a. f'l/i.) [a. F. 
incorruptible (Oresme i.ftlic.) or ad. late \„iutor- 
ruptibilis (Tertullian), f. in- (In- i*,i ■<e lorruptibilis 
CoRRUi’TIHLE.] 

1 . Incapable of uncleigoing jihysical corrujition ; 
that cannot decay or peiisli ; evcilastiiig, eternal. 

m34o H.vmi'Oli; /' i'rt/Aw .xci. la He sail be iiicoiupttbil .. 
in heueii. 1398 Tiievisa Barth, Da P. R. ill. .xiii. 1 1405' sP 
Tlie resoiiable soule i.s euerlastyngc iucorruptyble ami may 
not dey. 1326 'Tind.ile i Co>-. .\v. 32 Tlie ironipe sliall lilowe 
and the deed shall ryse incorruptible. iSSS liiiEN Detades 
334 margin, Golcle is incorruptible, 1631 J.^ Goodwin 
RedcinpU Redeemed iv. § 31. 64 'Fhough all die individuals 
of a species be corruptible . . yet the .species it self reuiaiiies 
incorruptible. 1786 tr. Bedford’s Vathek (1834) 01 Beds 
of incorruptible cedar. 1830 'I'ennv.son Deserted House \\ 
Life and_ Thought .. in a city glorious .. have bought A 
mansion incorruptible. 1886 Siucwick Hist. Ethics li. 8(1 
Theblessed and incorruptible lias no troubles of its own, and 
causes none to others. 

2 . Incapable of being morally corriiiited; tliat 
cannot be perverted or bribed. 

1667 Milton P. L, i.x. 298 Suppos’d Not incorruptible of 
Faith, not prooff Against temptation. <11704 I- Broun 
Praise Ferverty Wks. 1730 I. loi Incorruptible abstinence 
and honesty. _ 1734 U. Rollin's Anc, Hist, (1827) VHI. xix. 
V. 163 Invincible and incorruptible by money. 1837 Car- 
f.YLE Fr. Rev. III. ii, v, Till all the Convention .. had 
almost indicted the Iiicoiruptible there on the spot. Ibid. 

V. V, Robespierre himself . . opens his incorruptible lips 
copiously in the Jacobins Hall. 1870 Dicelns Drood 
i.x, A man of incorruptible iiitegiity, 

3 . as sb. {pi.) An ancient Cbristian sect, tlic Aph- 
tliartodoceta;, who maintained the incorruptibility 

I of the body of Jesus Christ. 

1727-41 CiiAMiii-.RS Cycl., Incorruptiblcs, iitcorrnplibilcs, 
Ihe name pf a_ sect which sprang out of the ICutyLhians. 
Their distinjjuishing tenet was, That the body of Jesus 
Christ vyas incorruptible. 1833 M. Kkli.v tr. Gosselin'.\ 
Pope Mid. Ages 1 . 89 The edict of JiLstinian in favour of 
the sect called the Incorruplibles. 

Incorru'ptibleness. [f. prcc. + -nehs.] 
The quality of being incorruptible ; incorrupti- 
bility. 

1398 Tiievisa Barth. De P. R. viii. ii. (Bodl. MS.), Pure- 
ness and iucorupliblenes of mater. 1379 I'ulke Heskius 
Pari. 211 Wicked men are not made, .partakers of incor- 
ruptiblenesse. 1638 Guknall Chr. in Arm. veise 14 xvi. 
(i66g) 64/1 So much a Soul hath of Heavens purity and 
incorruptibleness, as it hath of Sincerity. 1683 Boyle Enq. 
Notion Nat. iv. 114 The incorruptibleness and iinnmtability 
of the heavenly bodies. 

Incorru'ptibly, adv. [f. as prec. •+• -LY 2 .] In 
an incorruptible manner; in a way not subject to 
corruption. 

2379 Fulke Heskius' Pari. 331 Which worde of God 
feedeth them that are coiruptible inconuptibly. 1805 
Soujhev Madoc i. _xv, Tire dead, In royal grave-clothes 
habited .. with precious gums and spice Fragiain, and in- 
corruptibly preserved. 

Incorruption (inkpio-pjon). arch. [a. F. in- 
corruption (i2th c.) or ad. late L. incorruption-ein 
(Tertullian), f. in- (In- 8) -i- corruptidn-cm, Cor- 
ruption.] 

1 . Freedom from physical corruption or decay; 
incorrupt condition. Now arch, and only in refer- 
ence to I Cor. XV. 42, etc. 

2326 'Tindale I Cor. xv. 42 Hit is sowen in Corrupcioii and 
ryseth in incovrupcioii. 1338 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. 
xvi. 701 Oure syniies shall kytidlc .oure payne, and incor- 
lupiion of bodye and soule shall without eiide continue the 
same. _i6n Bible Wisd. vi. 18-19 The gluing heed vnto her 
lawes, is the assurance of iiicorruptiou. And incorruption 
maketh vs neere vnto God. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Ep. III. xxv. 172 The same preservation, or rather incorrup- 
tion, we have observed in the flesh of Turkey.s, Capons, 
Hares, Partridge, Venison, suspended freely in the ayre. 
1747 Wesley Prim, Physic (xq(si) 3 Cloathed in Body as 
well as In Soul with Immortality and Incorruption. 1871 

W. B. PoEE Fertiley Lect. 155 Its incorruption and sinless- 
ness were imparted ‘ by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost 

t 2 . Freedom from corrupt conduct ; uprightness 
and honest}'. Obs. 

I _ 1600 Holland LhtyxLvi. 1235 L. rEmylius Pauhis . . whose 
I lucoriuption and abstinence from the publicke treasure was 
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INCREASE, 


hUi.li iliat (ult,.), 1677 llaz’i. I'cuice igj Aiicient Senators 

eminent for Ineorruption and good Oecoiiomie. 

1 3 . Of texts: Freedom from erroneous altera- 
tions ; purity. Ods. 

1638 ClllLt.iNGW. Kcht;. Prot. v. lii. i; '.'7. tji for tlic in- 
corruption of .Scripture, I know no rationall ah.surnnce we 
cm have of it, 1662 .Si u.li.vui-i.. Sner. in, iv. §y 

The controversiie hetween the pre.seiu Hebrew Copies and 
t!ie LXX. in point of integrity and incoi ruption. 

t Incorru'ptive, a- Obs. fava-K [f. Ix-:! 

+ CouitUFl’lvn; cf. late L. im'orrnptlvm (Jeioine).] 
Incorruptible, not liable to decay. 

iy44 .Vki.n.siiiI', Plras, Imag. \. Round hci biow To 
twine the wreathe of iiicorruplivc pr.iise, 

Incomi'ptly, adv. [f. iNeoituuFT a. s- -ly-.] 
In an incorrupt manner; purely; upriglitly, 

(t 1585 in Strype LiJeGriii<ialli-ji6)\\. App. vii. 71 Wliether 
your bishop and his Cliancellour, eoiiimissanes,and all oilier 
fii.s officer-., doiiiini-.ter Jii.stice indiffeiently, and incorruptly 
Uj all Her ^lajesty’s Subjects. i6iz 'f. Tayi.oii L'ouwi. Titus 
i. 14 If it he inirely and incorruptly preached. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Oavt. I. i, Observation will shew us many deepe conn- 
sellers of state and judges to demean themselves inconuptly 
in the setl’d course of affaires. 

IzLCOr^'ptuess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being incorrupt, in its various senses. 

169s WooDw.uio Hist. Eitrtk ti. (1723) 107 Integrity 
and I ncorrniitness of Manners. X’j'js Aiitiq. Sansh. •2. The 
incoruiptiiess and general use of the old British [longue], 
before tile cuiiiiiig of the Romairs and Saxons. 1775 Dii 
boLMU Eng. Const, n, vi. (1784) 245 They have, in the dis- 
charge of their function, shown an incormptness. 1876 
_li.XNCnoi-r /fist. U. S. V. xlvii. 62 With the faults of pride, 
inflexibility, and dilatoriness, lie also liad incomiptness. 
j88x Wu.stcott & Hour Gfk. H. T, II. App. 46 .\suspieion 
us to the incormptness of the e.xisting MSS. 

Incol’toyn, obs. form of ENCtmT.UN v. 
tinco’stive, a. Obs. yare~'. [? f. In-- - b Co.s- 
Tivi-;.] = Costive. 

pSyo Iii'.viN.s .Manip. 153/43 Tliese foluwing .doo rather 
sigiiifie pa.s.siiiely ; a.s, Incostiuc, stipalns ventre. 

t Incou’nselalDle, «. Obs. 7-arc— K [In-h.] 
Not open to counsel ; unwilling to be advised. 

Ly.niil.s.w Phmnrcbc 2556 Gyf lie ^it icyiaiiith 
olislniaL And to the holy kiik Inctninsulable [iv. r. incoun- 
salahill]. 

Incounter, -traunee, -trie, obs. ff. Encoun- 
TEtt, etc. 

In-COUiitry I'imikyntri). -S'c. [f. In adv. 12 d 
-f CouNTUY.] The inland country, the interior ; the 
mainland as opposed to the outlying isles ; the 
country within reach of the capital and centre of 
civilization, as distinguished from outlying districts. 
* 5*8 Mary Q. .Scot s Let. 23 Aug. in Keith Hist. Scot. (1734) 
313 Sure Rebellis he retiterate lhame to the Iii-cunlre, the 
suffering quhairof is na wayis to us honourabil. _ 1596 
Dalkv.mi'lh tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 2 Before I begin the 
histoiie of the luno cuntrey, I wil linst . . descriue the 
quarteris and boundes of Scotland. 111639 Si’orriswooD 
Hist. Ch. Scot, VI. 412 In llie Isles and High-landa were 
likewise great Troubles : nor was the In-country more quiet. 

Incoup V. : see iNcoor. 
f In couple, Obs. rare~^. [f. In-'-^ Couple.] 
irans. To couple together. 

1611 Fi.ouio, incoppiare, to iiicouple. 

Incourage, «ment,etc., obs. ff. ENC()i)iiAGE,etc. 
1550 Nicoll TkucyiW) (R.I The olhei e rulers, through the 
requestc & incouragemeiu of the Megariens, wolde assaye 
to take tlie port of Atliens. 

Incourcion, obs. form of Incuusion. 
t Xncourse. Obs. rare. Also 5 yn-. [ad. L. 
inews-us (see Incukse), wUli assimilation to ton- 
course^ i-ecoitrse, or to Ohk encoitrs, incours (iqtli c. 
iuGodef.).] Running in ; intlow, inrush ; assault, 
attack. 

a 1440 Ps. .vci in EonnJ. St. Eicrthoioincnis (E. E. T. ,S.) 
8 Thou schalt nat drede for the nyglUe drede . . lie for the 
yiiCOUr.se [L. ah iitcnrsn} and mydday devyl. 1578 Banist mt 
Hist, V. 81 Nothyng resisteth the iiicourse therof into 
the intrels. 1668 CuLincpi-iiu & Barthol, A nat. Man. 

I. ii. Tod Its Suhstaiice is e.xceeding thin, but. .very compact, 
lest they should break by a strong incourse of the blood. 
Incourtaine, obs. form of Encuktain v. 
Incou-rteously, [lx- 3 .] Uncourtconsly, 
impolitely. 

1859 M.acaulav ill Trevelyan Li/c II. 367, I was .. un- 
willing to -act incourteously toward.s a person who to me 
personally had shown the most marked civility. 

Tlncoutli, scribal var. of Uncouth, strange. 
C1340 UViwFd/. 16541 (Laud M.S,) T'oberyymie incoufie 
[other MSS. vneuth] men that to that Cite sought. 

t Inco'fenanted, '. [In--.] 

Brought into covenant. 

1656 S. WiNTJiR Senn. 23 The children of believing paienls 
are incoveiiuntecl, therefore they are to be sealed with the 
initial seal of the covenant 

t Inco’venanting, a- Obs. rare [In- h : 
see Covenant v. 4.] Not covenanting ; not sign- 
ing the Covenant. 

1640 in Rushvv. Hist. Coil. lit. [1692) I. 3^*4 aneut 
iiicovcnanting Patrons. 

Incover, v.ariant of Encoveu v. 

+ Tnco'verable, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. In -3 + 
'^coverable, f. CovEii zi.-] Irrecoverable, iirevo- 
cable. ^ 

isifl Wills 4 Inv. eV. C. (Surtees 1835} 107, I Sir Thomas 
fobter-.makb my ]a*bt and incoverable will and lebtainciiL in 
mancr & forme following. 


Inci’adle, obs. form of Encradle v. 
f Inera'fty, nr. Obs. rare — [Erroneous foim 
for Unc'kaety, with In- 3 .] Unskilful, stupid. 

ax%za B.vhcl.w Jii^urt/i \ v]h. Nor he gaue iiat hym- 
SL-lfe to be coniipte with lust nor incr.ifty .sloiithe. 

IncraslL (imikratj). rare. [f. lx- ' + Crash.] 
A crashing in ; a breaking in with a crash. 

1861 Jl/acin. il/ag. III. 327 No.. trace of the niurdeious 
incrash of the ball which bad .slain him. 

Ineraaion : see lNtuA.ssioN. 
t Incra'ssant, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. iti- 
erassci/it-e//i, pres. pple. of incrassare : see next.] 
A. adj. Thickening: said of medicines supjDosed 
to thicken the ‘ humours’. B. sb. An ‘ incrassant’ 
medicine or preparation. 

1678 Salmon P/iarni. Loud. vr. ii. 814 Intrassani, such 
as make thin humors thick. 1810 Rr.cs Cycl. s.v., In- 
crassants, os iiurassating ntedicines. .of the old wi iters .. 
such medicines as weie imagined to condense or thicken the 
blood and humours. 

Incrassate (inkrai's/t), a. [ad. L. incrassCxl- 
its, pa. pple. of hicrassare ; see next.] 

+ 1 . Thickened (in consistence) ; condensed. Obs. 
1608 Wii.LET //b.m/At Exod.xix The aire.. was incrassate 
and tliickned. 1683 Ba.xilk Pai-nphr. N. Test. Heb. .vi. 3 
That Earth is but incrassate Humor, and Humor (or Watei) 
incrassate Air, and Air incrassate Eire, and File incrassate 
vegetative Spirit, and that incrassate intellectual Sijirit. 

]■ 2 . fi^. Of the mind ; Dulled, made gross. Obs. 
1639 H.\mmond On Ps. c.xix. 70 I'heir heart is incrassate 
and giosse. nifido — Sernt. Wks. 1684 IV. xiv. 657 'Their 
understandings were so gioss within them, being famed and 
iiiL'ia.ssate with magical phaiita-snis. 

3 . Zool. MxH Hot. (Jf a thickened or swollen form. 

1760 J. Lle Introd. Hot. (1765) 225 The Peduncle or 

Elower-stalk-.i.s .said to be Incras-sate, thickened towaids 
the Flower. 1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 260 Incrassate, 
di-.proportionahly thick in part. Ibid. 294 Margin.. Incrassate, 
when the margin is disproportionably thick. 1847 J. Haruy 
in Proc. Benv. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 248 Antenna; short, 111- 
crassatc. 1836-8 W. Cl.akic Van dcr Hoes'cn’s Eool, I. 382 
Femora often incrassate. 

XnCTQiSSa'fce (inkrae'st’it), v. [f. L. incrassdt-, 
ppl. stem of incrassare to thicken, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f 
crassdre to make thick, f. crasstis Grass.] 

1 . irans. To thicken in consistence ; to condense, 
inspissate. Now rare. 

1601 Holi.and Pliny II. 255 The nature of the seed is 
astringent: it doth incrassat and thicken humors. 1658 Si n 
7 '. Browne //rrA'/d/. 23 Liquors, which time Iiatb incrassated 
into gellies. 1709 Blair ii\ Phil. '/Viiwj. XXVII. 74 That 
tloes not hindei its Blood front being inciassated by Cold 
and bad Dyet. 1864 Alger Future Li/c l. i. 8 Inerassaled 
and clogged with vapors and steams, 
b. absol. 

i6ot Holland Pliny II. 194 That [gum], .is of a stronger 
operation to thicken and incrassat. 1718 Quincy Compl. 
Disp. 96 "i'is leckon’d to cool and incrassate. 

T c. intr. To grow thick, to become condensed. 
1733 CiiEVNE Eng. Malady 1. iii. § 7 (1734) 21 'I'hese 
naturally subtile Pans, .incrassate and grow clumsy. 

1 2 . Jig. To make gross (the mind, etc.) ; to dull, 
stupely. Obs. 

a i66o Ham.iiond ScriitlNVs. 1684 IV. .viii. 651 7 'heir.spiiits 
famed and incrassated within them. 4666 Si'Uksiowe Spir. 
Chyni. Pref. (1668) 6 Men that have incrassated their souls, 
4 3 . To tliickcn in sound : see Inuuassated b. 

4 . To thicken in form; see Incba.ss.vted. 

Hence lucra'ssating vbl. sb. and Jpl. a. 

1620 Venner i'ia Recta viii, 170 Some meats.. are of an 
attenuating and soluble faculty. .; and some of an inciassal- 
ing, and an astringent. 173a Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Piet 
265 In the Case of incrassatmg or thickening, 1767 Ouulii 
Treat. IPotinds I. 179 Of a cooling, incrassatiiig, and agglu- 
tinating nature. 1771 J. S. Le Dran's_ Observ. Surg. (ed, 4) 
Diet., Pachuniica, inciassating Medicines. 

Xncrassated (inkrsc-st-’ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
-4- -Eij I.] T iiickened : esp. in Zool. and Bol. = lii- 
CUAMSATK a. 3. 

1657-83 Eielyn Hist. Rclig. (1850) I. 143 The angels .. 
rdso lost their celestial nalures, . . and, becoming more in- 
cra.ssaled, were thereby . . penetrable by that fire prepared 
for the devil and bis angels. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 309 
Siliques bent backward, flat, linear : with an incra.ssaled 
margin. 1816 Kirby & Sb. Entomol. (1843) 1 . 94 Its four 
posteiior thighs are incrassated. 1857 Bu.kk.v.ucv Cryptog. 
Botany § 207. 218 The fiuLt consists of inciassated cells 
springing vertically from the frond. 

'fb. Thickened in sound ; used as = aspirated. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 367 V Consonant ; 'Tis of the 
same power which is commonly ascribed to B asperated, or 
rather incrassated. So the Western Jews pronounce their 
Letter (3) when not Dageshated. 1691 Ray Ace. Err, in 
IVords 156 The sound we give to V Consonant, which is 
nothing else but B aspirated or incrassated or Bh. 

Xncrassation (inkriEsci-Jau). [n. of action f. 
L. incrassare : see Incrassate vi\ 

1 . The action of incrassating, or condition of being 
incrassated ; thickening, condensation. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 1. xiv. 48 Lettice., too niuch 
thickneth the blood, and . . breeds an incrassation in llie 
opticke spiiits. 1686 Goad Cclest. Bodies i. i.x. 31 Ice 
becomes fixed by Incrassation. 1786 T. Arnold Obstr^i. 
Imanity ll. 76 Induration, incrassation and partial o.ssilica- 
tion of one or both membranes of the brain. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med ted. 4) II. 247'rhis incrassation is traced 
chiefly in the colon. 

b. concr. A thickened growth or formation. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 302 The rectum . . 


was . . so indurated as to rendei it difficult to say whether 
the inciassation should he calltd flesh or caitilage. 

f 2 . Phonetic ‘ thickening ’ ; applied by ^V ilk ins 
to aspiration, Obs. 

1668 tViLKiNS Real Char. 367 (FI . . .seems to be sULh an 
ill! rassation of tlie Letler tP) as (V ) is of (B). ’'I’is answei- 
able to the Greek (‘Iq. 

Incrassative (inkree-sativ), a. and sb. ? Obs. 
[f. L. incrassat-, ppl. stem of incrassare (Ikcras- 

SATK) + -IVE.] 

A. adj. Having the quality of ‘ incrassating’ or 
thickening the ‘humours’, B. sb. A medicine or 
pieparation having this pioperty. 

i666 Hariey Morb. , 4 ngi. (J.), Iiicrassalivcs to thicken 
the blood. 1833 E. H.-imilton Flora IJoina’op. II. 68 It.s 
juice is very congealing, incrassative, and desiccative. 

Incra'ssion, perverted form for Incrassation 
( sense il, (for the sake of the rime), 

<21618 SvLVUSii.u 'J'abacco Battered Nmo it files and 
dries away the BIoud. .by whose iucrassion [v. r. incrasion] 
'I'he vital! spirits in an unwonted fashion Are bay'd and 
baned of their passage due Through all the veins. 

f X'XLCre, ct. Nc. Obs. [Of uncertain origin : see 
Enkerly,] Earnest, fervent, eager, hearty. 

f 1373 Ar. Leg. Saints, Maiho?c 425 In-kyie luf he had 
god til. Ibid., Laureniiiis 585 pis martyre pane with incre 
wil He prayt helpe to sende hytne til. Ibid., Ptacidas loi 
Placydas with incre wil Presit fast to cum hyni til. 

So •\X'TacTtt\y adv. (also inkir-, inkyr-, encre-, 
EnkeklYjCj.v.) , earnestly, fervently, eagerly, heartily. 

1:^375 Sc. Leg. Saints. Petrus 181 And luffit Criste mar 
Iiicrely pan jje laf did, Richt fastly. Ibid., Egypeiane 136S 
He lowit god iiiwartly. And gret rycht sate inkyrjjc _ Ibid., 
Andreas 48 Bot he for pame yhel piayt pane, Sa increb’. 
1313 D0UCLA.S cEneis vi. i. 122 The Kyng hytnself than 
iiikirly fiom his hart Maid this orisone. 

+ Xiicreable, a. rare~°. [f. In- 8 -b Cre.sble.] 
Incapable of being created, Hcncc IncreabiTlty, 
incapability of being (or having been) created. 

1668 H. More Dii'. Dial. Schol. (1713) 558 'Fhe Incrc- 
ability of the e.xternal World from eternity. 

Xucreasable (inkrrsab’l), a. Also 6-7 en-, 
6-9 increaseable, 8 increasible. [f. Increase 

V. -ABLE.] Capable of being increased ; suscep- 
tible of increase. 

1334 IMoke Treat. Passion. Introd., Wks. Their full 

and perlil, and not encreceahle blisse. i6ix CoicR., Multi- 
pliable, multipliable, incieaseable. 1733 Tull Horse-Hoing 
Husb.ii So is . . this Pastille Increasible ad Injinitusn. 
MSS Law Enquiry i. (R.), lint if we could once suppose an 
end of these, they would be no longer increasable. x8o6 

W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 38 To grant the lands to indi- 
viduals at a low quit-ient, iiicieasable at definite periods. 
»857 Ruskin Pol. Eeon. Art i. 30 A certain quantity ofart- 
intellect is born annually . . not increa.seable by a single grain. 

I-Ience Xncrea-sableuess, capacity of being in- 
creased; In.crea*sa"blymifz).(inquot.=increasingly). 

1579 XwvNE Phisicke agst. Fort. t. x\iv. 33 a, The mad- 
nesse of men increaseably piilteth it in practise. 1678 Cud- 
worth Intcll. Syst. I. V. 766 Indefinite encreasableness^of 
body and space seems to be mistaken for a positive infinity 
thereof. 1735 Law Enquiry i. iR.), We find an indefinite 
increaseableness of some of our ideas, an impossibility of 
supposing any end of them. 

tXncrea'sal. Ohs. rare. [f. Tnuueasio v. -k 
-AL 4.] = Increase sb , : in quot., Profit. 

i6oi-2 Fuliilcke 'Slid Pt. ParalL 36 If the executors due 
merchaundize with the goodes of the testator, the incieasall 
of them shall bee assets in their hands. 

Xncrease (inkrTs), v. Forms: a. 4-5 en- 
cres(se, eucrees(e, encreesse, encresce, 4-6 
encrese, encrece, (5 encreaohe), 5-6 encreace, 
6 ©ncreas, (7 pa. pple. encrest), 5-9 encrease. 
/ 3 . 5 increase, increasse, 5-6 increse, {Sc.') in- 
cress, 5 (6 .S'c'.) incres, 6 increace, (-S’!:.) incresce, 
6- increase, [a. AF. encrcs-, encress- (infi. en- 
cresse, eneressent) = OF. encreis(s)-, stem of en- 
creistre, later encroisirei—'L,, incrcsccre to increase, 
f. in- (In- -) -k erescerc to grow. In later use, the 
prefix is assimilated to L. ; the ca represents ME. 
open A] I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To become greater in size, amount, duration, 
or degree ; to be enlarged, extended, or intensified ; 
to wax, grow. 

a. 13., £. E, Alia. P. A. 958 per glory Sc blyssc sehal 
euerencres. C1380 Wy'clir .S’ejv/L Sel. Wks. I. ig Goostly 
feeste shulde encreese. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's Prol. 50 
The Poo . . That Estward ay encresselh in his cours. 1398 
'Frevisa Barth. De P. R. v. Ixiii. (Bodl. MS.), pe more pc 
fatnes encresep and wa.vip. 1594 Shake. Rich, III, iv. iii. 4S 
Still his power encreaseth. 1628 Sir W. Mure Spir. Ilyinne 
loi Without thee, Lord,. .Pleaven’s glorious courts bad neere 
encrest [rimes blest, invest, presL, rest, addiest], X774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776I I. 76 In mines . . the cold seems to 
encrease from the mouth as w-e descend. 1825 Ling.aru 
Hist. Eng. VI. 3 As the danger of the queen encreased. 

S. C1440 Promp. Parv. 261/1 Increse, or grow or wax 
moie. c 1460 Toiuneiey Myst. viii. 177 Thare comforth 
shall euer increasse [rimes peasse, seasse, measse]. a 1533 
UuALL Royster D. iv. iii. (Arh.) 65 In case this_ strife 
increace. 2367 Gude <ir Godiie B. (S. T. S.) 83 Quhilk ay 
incressis moir and motr. x66a Stillincix. Orig. Sacr. in. 
iii. § S As corruption increased in the world. 1736 Butler 
Anal, 1, i. (1884) 23 Drowsiness, increasing till it ends in 
sound sleep. 1864 Tennyson Victim iii, His beauty still 
with his years increased. 

2 . To grow in numbers, become more numerous 
or frequent, to multiply; esp. by propagation. 
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a, L 131s Shoreiiam 72 No stren may non encfessy 
WyLhoulc flebche;, lobte. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xi- sSg 
And bad euery creature in liis kynde eiicrees. 1336 Pils>‘. 
Pei'/.’yf. deW. 1531) 86 Many small graynes of come may 
growe and enciease to fyll a great garner. 1643 Rogers 
^' aahtatt , 557 Hypocrites encrease. 1732 De Foe Plague 
(1884) II The Burials encreased. 1798 Fereiak lUustr. | 
Sterna i. 4 Mateiials have encreased on my hands. 

1530 Palsgr. 590/2 It is a straunge thynge that one 
grayne shulde increase thuriy. 1590 Si’enser I ’’. Q . lu. vi. 

34 The mighty word, .. That bad them to increase and 
multiplj’. i6d7 Milton/-’. L. iv. 74S Our Maker bids in- 
crease, who bids aljstain But our Destroyer, foe to God and 
Man ? 17*7-38 G.\y Pables i. x.Yxix. 29 He feels no joy, 
his cares iiiciease, 1855 Tennvson Hlaud in. ii, And watch 
licr harvest ripen, her herd increa.se. 

3. To become greater in some specified quality 
or respect ; to grow or advance in. 

1388 Wyclif Acts xvi. 5 The chiuches . . encreseden in 
noumbre eche dai. 1513 Er.\dsh.\w St. IPeriurge i. ijos 
Dayly encreasynge in worshyp and renowne. 15*6 Tin- 
dale Luke ii. 52 lesus increased in wisdom and age, aiid in 
favoure with god and man. 1567 Glide Godtia B. (S. T. .S. ) 

146 Lat vs incres in lufe of the. i66* Stillingfl. Orig. 
Sacy. III. iv. § 12 Daily increasing in numbers and power. 
1814 hiiss O’Keefe ileiMWre II. 112 He became subject to 
His parents and encreased in stature and in wisdom. 1871 
L. Moeris Songs tuv IForlds Sen i. Richly- Wise (1872) roo 
In wit and wealth do 1 increase. 

4. In pregnant sense : To advance in wealth, 
fortune, power, influence, etc. ; to grow richer, 
more prosperous, or more powerful ; to thrive more 
and more ; to prosper. Obs. or arch. 

1388 Wyclif I\Iatt. xxv. 29 To euery man that hath me 
Bchal 3yue, and he schal encreese. i486 Bk. Si. Albans 
C vij a, She shall encrece myghtely, 15*6 Tindale yohn j 
iii. 30 He must increace; and I niuste decreace. 16*5 1 
Bacon Ess., Riches (Arb.) 2« He cannot but cncrease I 
inaincly. 172* De Foe Col. Jack (1840I 168, I began to 
increase visibly; I had a large guantity of land cured. | 

5. Lat. Gram. Of a noun or adjective : To have ] 
one syllable more in the genitive than in the nomi- j 
native ; the word is said to increase short or long 
according as the vowel of this syllable (i.e. the 
last syllable of the stem, preceding the case-ending) 
is short or long. 

i6i3 [implied in Incre.\see 4]. 1669 Mimovt Accedence, 
Nouns, Such [nouns of third declen.sioii] as inciease not in 
the genitive aie generally feminine, as nubos nuiis. 1871 
Pub. Sdwol Laiitt Primer % 29. 14 Mcrces, merges, Quies, 
seges. Though their Genitives increase. 1873 W. Smith 
Smalley Lai, Gram. § 144. 84 Es increasing shoit in Geni- 
tive. 

II. Transitive senses. 

6 . To cause to wax or grow; to make greater 
in amount or degree; to augment, enlarge, extend, 
intensify. 

a. 13. . K. Alls. 1437 His osL he encresed with si.x thou- 
synd Of noble knyghtis. c 1386 Chaucer KhI.’s T, 457 And 
yet encresseth this al my penaunce, c 1491 Caxton Chast. 
Goddes Chyjd. 69 Ryches encreaseth auaryce in a couetous 
man as drinke encreseth thurst in a man that hatlie the 
dropesie, 1379 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 97 It encreaseth my 
sorrow and thy shame, i6ii Bible Lev. xxv. 16 Thou 
shalt enciease the price thereof. 1747 W eslev Prim. Physic 
(1762)57 It may be encreased or lessened according to the 
strength of the Patient. 183a Imison Sc. ij- Art II. 37 The 
combustion will proceed with a splendoui' much encreased. 

jS, 6' 1440 Promp. Parv. ibxj-L Incresyn, or moryn, augco. 
£,'1430 Cov. ii/yst. xxxii. (Shaks. Soc.) 326 Now is jny care 
wel more incressyd ! [rime dressyd], a. 1353 Udai.l Royster 
D. Prol. (Arb.) iq Mirth increaseth amitie. 1611 Biule 
Eccl. i. 18 Hee that increaseth knowledge, increaseth sorrow. 
1731 Ahbui'HNot 262 .Such things as increase 

its Velocity. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 73 Wages arc 
increased by increasing the produce of labour, not by de- 
creasing the produce. 

7. To make more nvrmerous, augment the num- 
ber of, multiply. 

1383 Wyclif A’ccArj, 1.24 That eneveside oure da^es fro 
the wombe of oure moder. C1386 Chaucer Melib. 5*774 
.Sweete wordes inultiplien and encreesen [», r. encrescen] 
freeiidcs. 1353 Bk. Com, Prayer, Litany, Encrease the 
fruites of theyeavth. 1611 Bible ’par. xxi.x. 6 Take ye whies 
. .that ye may hee increased there, 1788 Cowper Negro's 
Compl. i, To inciease a stranger’s treasures. 

+ b. To make fruitful; to cause to yield in- 
crease. Obs. iionce-use. 

1697 Dryuen Pirg. Georg, i. 27 Come all j'_e Gods and 
Goddesses that wear The rural I-Ionours, and increase the 
Year. 

8 . To make greater in some specified quality or 
respect. Const, in, also formerly %uith. Now 
rare or Obs. 

1431 Sir. H. Luttrell in Ellis Orig. Lait. Ser. 11. 1 , 86, 

1 pray unto God of hys grace encresce 50W in worship, 
prosperite, and perfit ioye. 1336 Tindale Rea. iii. 17 Thou 
sayst thou arte riche and incresyd with gooddes, and haste 
nede off nothinge. 1700 Dry den Iliad i. 372 Believe a 
friend with thrice your years increas’d. 

9. In pregnant sense : To make more wealthy, 
prosperous, or powerful ; to enrich or advance ; 
to cause to thrive ; to promote. Obs. or arch. (cf. 
iNCKEASEa 2 ). 

c i3floWvcLiF IPks, (1S80) 369 pe clergy in alle pese poyiuis 
ben eiicresyd. C1430 Lydg. Minor Poems (Percy Soc.) 5 
His mortalle foon to oppressen and here adoune, And him 
m encresin as Cristis champion. , 1345 Ascham Toxoph, To 
Gentlm, Eng. (Arb.) 18 Cicero, .increased the latine tounge 
after ariotber s.orte. 1607 Shaks. Cor. tv. v. 235 This peace 
^ nothing, but to rust Iron, enciease Taylors, and bleed 
Ballad-makers. 


Increase vsiksU, formerly inki /'s' , sb. Forms : 
see the verb. [f. picc. vb. 

Tiic shifting of the stress is recent. Todd icinarks ‘jbe 
accent, .has, in modern limes, heen often placed on the hist 
syllable, by way of so distinguishing the substantive fipin j 
the verb’. I’ncrcase appeals in VValker 1791, Perry 1805. 
Some later diets, have both iturca-se and i-ncreasex so in 
Tenny.son.j 

1. The action of increasing. 

1. The action, process, or fact of becoming or 
making greater ; augmentation, growth, enlarge- 
ment, extension. 

a. C1374 Chaucer Troyhts iv. 1229 (1257) It nys but foly 
and encres of peyne. 1:1386 — Prol. 275 jaownynge alway 
ihencrees of his wynnyng. ci43o Lydg. in Pol. Kcl. <ir L. 
Poems 27 Is none so gret encrese Of worldly tresowre as for 1 
to lyve in pease. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. iW. de W. 1531) 4 
Augmentacyon and encrease of meryte. i6oa Shaks. Ham. 1 
I. ii. 144 As if encrease of Appetite had growne By what it 
fed on. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 93 P i Opinions whicli 
tlie progress of his studies and the encrease of his knowledge 
oblige him to resign. 

c 1440 Promp. Pars’. 139 Encre.s, or meres, . . angmen- 
iacio. 1308 Dunbar Flyting “w. Ketmedie 21 Incres of 
sorrow, sklauder, and evill name. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pel. 

V. xi. § 2 As God gaue increase to his Church. 1674 Play- j 
I'ORO Skill Mils, I. vii. 24 Notes of Augmentation or In- | 
crease. 1700 Dryden Flomer <S- LeaJ 555 For things of ^ 
ten der kind, for pleasure made Shoot up with swift increase, 
and sudden are decay'd. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. 1 . 0 
With increase of business came increase of expense. 

t b. sjiec. The rising of the tide, or of the waters 
of a river ; the advance of daylight from sunrise to 
noon ; the waxing of the moon. Obs. 

1333 Eden Decades 119 They see the seas by increase and 
decrease to flowe and reflowe. 1600 Surflet Conniric 
luirme 11. liv. 381 In the increase of the day, that is to saie, 
about nine or tenne a cloeke in the morning. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614I 564 The Land of Egypt doth not onely 
owe the fertilltie, but herselfe also, unto the sliinie encrease 
of Nilus. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 892 Seeds will grow soonest, 
And Haire, and Nailes, and Hedges, and Herbs, Cut, &c. 
will glow soonest, if they be Set, or Cut, in tlie Increase 
of the Moone. 1663 Boyle Occas . Rejl.^ (1848) 55 Oysters, 
and other Shell-fish, are observ’d to thrive at the Increase 
of the Moon, though her Light be unattended with Heat. 

2. The becoming more numerous or frequent ; 
growth in numbers ; multiplication, a. gen. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 283 [Moab and Anunon], as it is 
I fouiide, Cam afterward to great encres. 1579 Lyly Ak/Awcs 
(Arb.) 114 Deuise. .howe the encrease of them may eiict ease 
thy profite. i66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sac}\ 111. iv. § 13 \Ve 
can nave no reason to think, that., none of tliem [Sem's 
po.sterity] went further off, which necessity would put them 
upon because of their great increase. 1768 Goldsm. CtWiAv. 
Man 1. i, The encrease and progress of earlliquakes. 1849 
Macall-ay H'lsi, Eng. iii. I. 284 The_ increase of the people 
has been great in every part of the kingdom. : 

b. Spec. The multiplication of a family or race 
of men or animals; the production of offspring; I 
reproduction, procreation, propagation, breeding. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 277 In whom was gete netheles Of i 
worldes folk the first encres. 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 
g8 Few men study the increse of bestys and catayl. 1603 
Shaks. Lean. iv. 301 Drie vp in her the Organs of increase. 
1682 Drydf.n Mac FI. 8 Blest with issue of a large increase. 
1842 Tennyson Edwin Morris 44 God made the woman j 
for the man, And for the good and increase of the world. 

c. The fruitful multipUcation of plants or crojjs. 
1698 G. Thomas Pe’uis. .J- IP. New fersey (iille-pi). The 

Richness of the Soil., the prodigious Encrease of Corn. 

I 1794 S. Williams Vermont 79 Trees and plants derive their 
I nourishment and increase. 1850 Tennyson /« il/ew. xlvi, 

I The fruitful hours of still increase. 


a. fur. Un tile increase (m senses i, 2 ) ; Increas- 
ing, becoming greater or more frequent. 

1752 Hume Asj. i$- Treat. (1777) I. 51 The power of tin 
crown , . is raiher on the encrease. 1858 Carlyle Frcdk 
Gt. II. viii. 1 . 100 Brandenburg was.. always raiher on thi 
increase than otherwise. 1884 Times (weekly ed.) 26 .Sept 
3/4 The use of the telephone is generally on the increase ii 
most parts of the Continent. 

t 4. spec. Growth in wealth, prosperity, honour 
or inihience; advancement, progress. Obs. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. JV. 1087 (.Dido) Al the woishipp 
and encres That I may goodly doon yow. 1450 Q. Mac 
CARET ill Four C. Eng. Lett. 8 We, desiryng th’ encre; 
fur Aerauce, and preferring of oure said squiie. 1313 Mon: 
m Grafton C 4 wr. (1368) II. 793 To take upon him the . 
goveinaunce of this realme, to the welth and increase c 
the same. 1638 P. Junius Paint, of A ttcietiis 112 Upoi 
some she bestowed honour, foi ce, and increase. 1718 Watt 
Ps. cxxii. The man that seeks thy peace, And wishes thin 
increse, A thousand blessings on him rest. 1719 W. Wooi 
Snrv. Trade 57 It i§ manifest, we have not diminish’d in ou 
Encrease by Foreign Trade, from 1688 to this Time. 

II. The result or product of increasing. 

5. Tlie result of increasing ; an increased amount 
addition, increment. 

X382 Wyclif 2 Mace. ix. n By alle momentis bis sorewi 
takyiige encresis [L. angmenta]. C1400 Cato's Mor 40 i 
CursorM. App., Kepe hit wil> encrese. Promp. Pan 

Incres, increnientum. 1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 29 
Xhou wilt but adde encrease vnto my Wrath. 1810 Wei 
LINGTON m Gurw. Desp. (1838) V. 50B The increase of e.i 
pense occasioned by the increased subsidy to the Portugues 
Government, and by the increase of our own army. 187 
Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 69 Working men think thai 
when ihcir wages are raised, the increase comes out of th 
pockets of their employers. 

0. Offspring, progeny, brood (of men or animals' 
Properly collective : also poet., of an individual ^ 
Offspring, child. 


1332 IIuLOnr, Increase of aAieW, fetu’ a. 1607 Siiaus. 
Cor. in. iii. 114 My deeic Wiuc's l'...-.tlni.itc, her wombes 
encrease. i6ix Bible i l,am. ii. 33 And all the iucicasc of 
thine liouse shall die in the lloure of their age. 1674 tr. 
Scheffer's Lapland 128 Tlie_ two Rain-deers . . as likeu isc 
their inciease, which sometimes comes to a considerable 
number. 1688 Dryden Brit. Kediv. aoS love’s inciease, 
who fxoui Ills brain was liuin. « 17x7 Auiiisun tr. Orid 
Wks. 1753 1 . 199 Only live Of all the vast inciease weie left 
alive. 

7. That which grows or is produced from the 
earth ; vegetable produce, crops. Also formerly 
in pi. (rare'), arch. 

1535 CovERDVLL Ps. 1 xvi[il. 6 That tlie cailh liiayc hi Inge 
forth hir increase. 1333 — i MaCL. .xiv. 8 The ticcs ganc 
their frute and cncreace, c 1383 in Caiit. .Smith Virginia 
I, (1624) 4 Beyond arc many isles full of fruits auil 
otlier Natuiall increases, t- t6M Shaks. Sonn. .\cvii, The 
teeming autumn, big with ricli inciease. X69S Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth i. tt7-.’3) 60 The Eanli did pot then teem 
forth its Encrease. 1710 I’lum.vux Orig, Tithes i. 8 Abel 
brought as much of his encrease. 

b. trails/. That whicli brecdii in. oris produced 
by, any region, as fish in the sea (_cf. ' the harvest 
of the deep ’). rare. 

1539 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Giassc Dcd. Aij, Behold 
. . the Seas with her merveilous increse. 1687 Uryiiln Hind 
iS- P, IH. 1248 All the wild increase of woods and fields [i. c. 
birds], .\nd who iir rocks aloof, and who in steeples build:., 

c. (.Cliienyy?^''. from 7 .) The jiroduct, result, or 
‘ fruit ’ of any action ; a literaiy production (ciuot. 
1589 ); that which is obtained or gained, profit; 
interest on money. 

1360 Bhile (Geney.) Lev. aav. 37 Thou .slialt not ,, lend 
him thy vltailes for inciease. 1584 R. Sco r Discov. IVi'chi r, 
XIV. viii. (r886) 312 They doo [lose) their increase and their 
piincipall. 1589 Na.siie Pref. Greene's Meiiaphoit lArli.) 
17 George Peele . . whose first encrease, the Arraigncmeiit 
of Paris, might plead to your opinions, his pregnant dex- 
teritie of wit. 1703 MoxoN blech. Exerc. 241 All kinds of 
b'lints . . are bard to burn . . because a great part of its 
increase goes away by a kind of Glass’. 

Increased (inkrf-st), ppl. a. [f. Inceease v. 

+ -Epl.] Made or become greater, augmented, 
multiplied, etc. : see the verb. 

1332 Huloet, Increased, auctus. X790 Han. Mori. Relig. 
Pash. World (1792) 3 The increased profligacy of the com* 
mon people, X846 Gklenur Sc. Gunnery 374 Occasioned by 
the increased speed. 1883 DaiVi' Ai'a/iei Ucc. t 5 Increased 
facilities for Residence, Travel and Occupaiion. 

Increasedly (inkrrsedli), adv. rare. [f. pree. 
-I- -LY ^.] In an increased degree ; to a greater 
amount or extent. 

1823 E.vaminer e,()C)li Encicascdly entitled to public fa- 
your. 1840 Gladsione Ch. Princ. 174 The hope of reward 
is more exalted than the fear of punishment, .and incicascdly 
so, as our conception of the reward approximates to that of 
St. fohn. 

tlncre’aseful, (7, Obs. rare, [f. Lvuujj.lse 
+ -FUL.] Tull of increase; productive, fruitful. 

X593 Shaks. Liter. 958 To chcare tlie Ifiownian with tm 
crcasefull crops. 1399 k- LtNciti:H«i. Piet. IM iij, It be- 
coimncth more rich, fertile, and increasefttll. 

Increasement (inkirsmcnt). Now rare. Also 

4-7 en-. [f. IXC'llEASB V. -f -MEN'!’.] 

1. The action or process of increasing; growtli, 
augmentation ; multiplication ; -Ibcueasej/l 1 , 2 . 

1509 Bf. Fisher Fun. Seme. C'iess Riehmimd "Wks. (1876) 
292 Neueribeles by maryage & adioynyng of other blodc, it 
toUe some encreasement. 1543 Raynold Byrth Mankymie 
I The encresement of the chyld in her wombe. 1392 
Wyklev Arneorie, Ld. Chandos 60 Him sichnes took with 
sharpe incresnient sore. 1609 R. Barnijku Faithf.Shepheard 
Ep. Ded. 5 A mite in a great Treasurie is .small in shew fm 
encreasement thereunto. 1646 Trai-f Comm. John xvi. 22 
He hides his love oft, as Joseph did, out of iiicrcascment of 
love, xi^xxx. Dc las-Covcras' Hist. Don Fenise loi Tim 
ease they would give him turneth into the cncreasmcnt of 
his paines. 

2 . That by which something is increased ; an in- 
crement, addition, augmentation; progeny; pto- 
tluce;_ =IyouEASK sb. 5 - 7 . 

X389 \\\ Eng. Gilds (1870) 79 To brynge y' catelle w' 5-' 
ciicresenienl. 1361 T. Norto.n Calvin's Inst, il 140 AVitli 
■SO much greater encreaceincntes of reuelation lie did day 
by day more brightly .shew it. _ i6xa W. Giiuiu li . 
B'ougasses' Venice i, 6 The buildings since then, ought 
rather to be called encreasements, as made . . by little and 
little. X878 Law Rep. 4 Com. Pleas 442 Where the en- 
croachment of a river was so gradual tliat . . it could not 
be perceived, the incrcasemeiil was got to the owner of the 
river. 

InCreaser (inkrrs 3 .r). [f. I^’C’ItEAsE^'. -h-KUl.] 

I One wlio or that which increases. 

I 1. One who or that which augments or makes 
I greater ; an agent that causes something to grow, 
j a ‘breeder’ (^something). 

[ 1328 PaVnel Salcrne's Reffim. H, This strange vvyne is 

i special encreacer of the spiritis. 137* Bossewell A rmorie 
n. 124 Luna,_ the riper and encreaser of fruites. 1624 Capi. 

Virginia iv. 155 These crosses and Usses were no 
small mcreaser.s of his malady. 1736 Burke Vend. Nat. 
Soc, Wks. 1842 I. 6 Such a nurse and increascr of blessings. 
?®93 J- J‘ Modi in Barrovv.s Parlt. Relig, II. 901 Ahuva- 
Mazda, . . He is the creator as well as the destroyer, the 
iiicreaser as well as the decreaser. 

2. One Avho advances or protpotes. Obs. or arch. 
1618 Beaum, & Fl. Valentin, v. viii, A lover, and encreaser 
I of his people. 1631 Weever A d/um 384 Honour- 

1 able mcreasers, Rplers and preseruers of all such matters 
, which conduce to Christian pietlc. 1851 Sm F, PalGRAVb 
1 Nome. ^ Eng, I, 258 'i'he Epithet . . Encreaser of the 
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F.miiirft. 1858 C\i;i.Yi.i-. I'rciik. (!t. 11. ix. I. ini A notnlilc 
inctciisrt of Ui‘^ House. 

•(■3. (With qualifying adj.) An animal or plant 
ttiat muhiplie.^; (greatly, etc.). Oh. 

1665 Ki;a I lora c/i The Virginia spider wort is a g'le.at 
increasor, :in<l tlicrid)y giowi-s coirimoii ui aliriost every 
K.iriien. 1704 CoUrct. /'<<)'. /Vvfr'. III. 46/1 TTie greatest 
I'liicieasers .are the ( lii.'inaco’.s. 1747 liUADi.t'.v J-'am. Diit. 
s.v. I follow- foot, They .are great Increasers even in .any 
Soil, but like .Sandy best. 

t4. Lai. Gram. A noun that ' increat.es ’ in the 
genitive : see Inciih.vmk v. 5 . Oh. 

i6ia Buinsi.cv Lud. Lit. jy) Piter pueri. is a graue in- 
cie.iser, and therefore of the Masculine Gender. 

Inereasible, obs. form of Ixokk.vh.vulk. 
Incre&siufir (inkrrsin), vbl. sb. [f. Increase 
a+-iN«h]_ 

1. The action of the verb Increase ; incre.ase, j 

augmentation, enlargement, growtli, etc. | 

r 1340 Hami'Oi.k Prose Tr. 25 That hei shukl 00 tyme 
yevene hem . . to the werkes of actiffe liffe in profitt of her | 
rncresyncc._ 138a WvcLtF KMi. iv. x6 Of whom .-tile the i 
body, .makith encresynge of tlie body. 1354 .\Bt>. Hamilton 
Catech. (t88+i 36 He promissis incressing of gr.ace and 
vrrtew. »58fi. W. WEnni't Eng, PoetrU (Arb.) 89 .\i tes h.aiic 
their iiicreasinges eiien as otlier tltings, heeing natur.all. 
liao Sanochson Twelve .Sonn. (1632) 113 The. .encreaRingof 
the body to the edifying it .selfe in lone. _ 1703 Macndrell 
Journ. Lents. 8 K Benediction and a Virtue of encreasing. 
1830 John Brown Disc, atir Lord I. ii. 60 Not near 
approaches to satisfaction but increasings of tlie capacity, 
f 2. The result of thi.s action ; Increase, produce. 

1384 Wvci.iF 3 Cor. ix. 10 He schal multiplie 3oure seed, 
and make moche the encresyngis of fruytis of jourerijtwys- 
nesse. 1483 Cai/i. Angl.in An Encresynge,. .iucrementum. 
1644 Dicitv Mans Souls (1645I 33 Abridging them of their 
iiaturall encrcasings. 

^ lucrea'Singf, ///._ a. [f. as prec. + -INCI 2,] 
That increases ; growing, augmenting, enlarging, 
etc. : see the verb. 

>597 SiiAKS. 2 J/cn. IP, i. ii. 205 Hauc you not .. a 
decreasing leg, an incre.sing hellyV _ 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. Ii. ix. 208 Fishes are infinitely more numerous 
or increasing than Beasts or Birds. 1734 Hume Ess. a,- 
Treat. (1777) I. 49 The encreasing luxury of the nation. 
1849 Macaulay l/ist, Eng. vtii. II. 484 A pier and a haven 
..insufficient for the increasing traffic. 

Xnorea'Singly, adv. [f, prec. + -LY 2 .] in an 
increasing degree, or at an increasing rate ; grow- 
ingly ; more and more. 

c >380 Wvci.ir Sel. IPbs. III. 33 He echide encreessingli 
hi>e servaimtis. 1640 Thomas Zal. Dict.^ Aitcliw ,^ .. tn- 
creasinely. 1838 F ROUDE /fist. Eng. Ill, .\li. 27 Finding 
his po.mion increasingly uneasy. i88£ Spectator 18 July 
949/1 As time goes on it becomes increasingly difficult to 
find good investments, 

lucre I a' table, a. rare-”, [f. In- 3 + Great- 
able,] Incapable of being cre.aled. Hence 
Xncxaataliilltr (inkrfitfitabi'liti), incapability of 
being created. 

1888 Mrs. Sit.nder Kept Secret III. ii. og The in- 
destructibility and increatability of matter. 

Increate (inkrrV'T), a. [ad. med.L. incredt- 
ns, f. in- (In- 3) -h credtiis cieated.] Not created, 
uncreated : said of divine beings or attributes. 

1414-40 Lvdc. Chron. Troy i. vi, Myghty loue etevneand 
increat. 143S hlisvN Fire Love 6 pe warranes of cliarite 
increate or vnwroghl. c 1544 Golden Litany in Maskell 
Man. Rit. II. 243 Lorde god, by thy increate andevndiuidid 
trinite : haue mercy on vs. i6<57 Milton P. L. m. 6 Hail, 
holy Light 1 ,, Bright effluence of bright e.ssence increate. 
1679 L. Addison First State Makmnedism 48 The Alcoran 
was not the Increate word of God. 1849 Thoreau Week 
Concord Monday 158 The Creator is still behind increate. 
Hence Increia'tely adv. 

1833 J. H. Neiy.imn M?vV 7W Ii. §4 <1876) i8_i In proce.ss 
of time, a distinction was made between aytVijTos and 
iy*Vi'i/Tos, {increate and ingeneraie), . . so that the .Son 
might be said to be iyewjTut yevvnTos {increatcly generated. 

t IncrCia'ted, a. Ohs. [f. .as prec. -f- -ed 1 

2 . ] Uncreated ; = Increate a, 

1334 Hijlof.t, Increated, increaius. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
IPisd. y'm. conttn., God, the increated wisdom is infinite. 
1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. E.vod. x.xiii. 20 Not a cre.sted 
Angel, but an increated vis ; the Eternal Son of God. 170a 
Echard Eccl. Hist. (1710) 514 Heimogenes . . w.is the first 
Christian that maintained matter to be increated and eternal. 
17J1 R. Kkitii tr. T.a Kenipis' .Solil.Soulx, Howshalt tliou 
be able to dive into that which is increated ? 

f Increift'tion. Oh. ran. [f. Increate a . ; see 
-atioN-3 The condition of being uncreated. 

i7« Chambek-S Cycl. Supp. s.v. Alcoran, This eternity 
and increation of the alcoran has occasioned vehement 
disputes. 

Increative (inkrrV'^'tiv), a. [In- I t.] Not 
creative ; incapable of creating. 

1877 Fairdairn Stud. Philos. Relig. 238 Nature informed 
with mind helps to form its lives in its life, receive.s that she 
may give ideas and images of beauty : but alone .she i.s in- 
creative. 1880 — Stud. Life Christ Introd. (t88i) 27 It 
was fundamentally increative, radjcally Infertile. 

Incredibility (inkredibi-liti), [ad. L, incre- 
dibilitds, f. hicredibilis Incredible ; cf, F, uicridt- 
biliti (1690 in Fnretiere).] 

1. The quality or fact of being incredible; a thing 
that cannot be believed ; an incredible notion or 
circumstance. 

1^13 Purchas Pilgnmage 1. ii. 12 noie. He to salve his 
incredibilitie, deviseth a motion both of the Earth and of 
the Starres, 1(^4 H. Moke Pfyst, Iniq. 133 The number of 


these either Delusions 01 I nt'ieilibdii its. o 1674 ClaRtnoon 1 
Ihst. Rrb. XI. t; 228 The incredibility or monstrousness of 
such a kind of proceeding. 1764 HaHmer Ohein. xv. i, 39 
The seeming inrredihility of the account Josephus gives. 
1883 Vmviw. .11101 1 Stud. IV. 11. vi. 250 The intellect rose 
in protest, and declnied that increclibilities should not be 
tangbt any longer. 

2. 'Flic fact Of quality of being incredulous, rare. 
188a .Itandard No. 17942. 5 (They) have become con- 
vincetl tliat incredibility is no longer justifiable. i 

Incredible (inkre-dib’l), a. (sb.) Also 6 in- 
creadible. [ad. L. incredibilis unbelievable, un- 
believing, f. in- (In- 3) + credibilis Credible : cf. ' 
obs. F’. incredible (i6th c. in Godef.).] i 

1. Not credible; that cannot lie believed : beyond 
belief. 1 

1412-40 \rscsc,. Chi'on. Troyve. xx.x, For incredible was., j 
To se howe he through his gieat niyght The Grekes put 1 
piQiidely to the flyght. 1539 Bible (Greatl Acts xxvi. 8 
Why shnlde it he thought a thynge incredyble vnto you, [ 
that God shitld layse agayiie the deed? i(Sr3 Purciias | 
Pilgrimage (1614) 503 Pliny leports things more incredilile. I 
1736 Butler AuaL\. i. (1884) 33 There is nothing inci edible 
in the general doctrine of religion, i860 Tyndall Glac. 11. 
ix. 269 The assertion that a glacier moves must appear . . 
startling and incredible. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe 
K. (1894! 226 The small nucleus of fact round wiiicii so many 
incredible stories have gathered. 

b. In weakened sense ; Such as it is difficult to 
believe in the possibility of, or to realize ; s.aid esp. 
of a quantity, quality, number, etc., of a degree 
beyond what one would a priori have conceived as 
possible ; inconceivable, exceedingly great. 

1484 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 33 An inestymable and in- 
credibulle swetenes of ioyfull conforte. 1559 W. Cunning- 
ham Cosniogr. Glasse 176 Tlier are iij. mountaines of an 
incredible height. 1579 Lvly Enpkves (Arb.) 72 Eiiphues 
was sui prised with such increadible joye at this straunge 
event that he had almost sounded. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. 

1. v. § 4 It is incredible, how speedily and generally the 
Infection sptead by his preaching. 1777 Burke Corr. 
(>844) II. 147 These stories do incredible mischief. 1856 
Kane Arct. E.epl. II. x-iv. 144 Off they .sprang with in- 
credible swiftness. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, tst Visit 
Wits. (Bohn) II. 7 The incredible sums paid in one year by 
the great booksellers for puffing. 

c. Of a person, rare. 

1802-14 Bentham Ration. Lud.Evid. (1827) n.67 Unless 
you maintain that the same man is credible or incredible, 
honest or dishone.st, according as [etc.]. Ibid, \’. S3 He was 
heaid ; yes ; but upon what occasion ? On the occasion on 
which he is deemed incredible? 
f 2. Unbelieving. Obs. rare. 

i537NonTH fs.Guenara's DiallPr.i^jR.h Incredible of tliat 
Is told him._ 1644 Jackson Serm. Introd. K nowl-Jesns § 29 
Their relations of it are so plain., that the incrediblest Gen- 
tiles of that age were inexcusable. 1640 Walton Life Donne 
26 The incredible feader may find in the Sacred Story that 
Samuel did appear to Saul even after his deatli.^ 1761 L. 
Howard Hist, Bible, 2 Kings vii. noie, This _ incredible 
nobleman saw the plenty but did not partake of It, 

B. as sb. An incredible thing. (Chiefly^/.) 

1610 Healev St. Aug, Citie of God xxn. viii. (1620) 825 
This incredible thing vvhich was not seene, was confirmed 
by other incredibles which were seene. 

Hence Incre-dibleneBs, incredibility. 

1611 FLORio,_/««-r<//^>VzVa, incrediblenes.se. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage l. ii. 12 The quantitie and the swiftnesse is much 
more after the former then after this later opinion, aa hich doth 
better salue the incrediblenesse thereof. 1668 hi. Casaubon 
Credul. ,S- Incred. 180 (T.) The very strangene.ss, or in- 
credilileness of the Story. 1706 PiiiLLirs, Incredibility or 
Incredibleness. 

Incredibly (inkre’dibli), atfe. [f. prec. -k -ly 2 J 
In an incredible manner or degree, in a way or 
to an extent that is impossible or very difficult to 
believe ; to an extent that one would not have be- 
lieved possible ; exceedingly, extremely. 

c 1500 Three Kings Sotts 99 He had .seen hem do in armes 
that day yncredibly. 1338 Leland Itin. IV. 124 Leofric 
. . adorned it Avith Gould and Sylver incredibly. 1636 
Cowley Pindar. Odes, Praise Pindar notes i, Pindar was 
incredibly admired and honoured among the Ancients. 1794 
SuLLiA'AN View Hat, I, 372 Unless .. we should suppose it 
to be incredibly condensed. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. hi. i. 
140 In an incredibly short period, mutiny AA-as quenched, 
flncreditable (inkre-ditab’l),«. Ohs. [In- 3.] 
Not creditable ; discreditable, bringing discredit. 

1695 Collier Ess. Mor. Snbj. n. (1702) 136, I OAvn 'lis 
difficultly removed, and increditable into the bargain. 1732 
Genii. Instructed (ed. _ioA 145 (D.) Hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion are always increditable. 

t Incrc'dited, a. Obs, rare. [In- 3,] Not 
credited, disbelieved. 

c 1633 Adams Serm. Gal. v. q Wks. 1862 II. 354 [Hazaell 
Avas bi ought to this self-incredited mischief; as impo.ssible 
as at first he judged it. 

t lucre' dulef a. ishl) Sc, Obs. Also -Tiil. 
[a. F. mcriditle unbelieving, incredible (Froissart, 
14 th c.), ad. L. increduhis, Liti- {lis-'F)-ycredtthfs 
believing, easy of belief, CBEnuLOO,s.] Incredulous, 
b. as sb. An incredulous person. 

1349 Compl. Scot, iii. 27 Til extinct that false seid ande that 
Incredule generatione. 1590 A. Hume Hymns (1832) is 
Incredulls hence ga hide you hie. 

Incredulity (inkrMirT’liii). [Late ME. , a. F. 
iitcrlduliti, ad. L. isicrednlitiit-em, n. of quality f. 
increduhts Incredulous,] 

1. A disbelieving frame of mind ; imre.adiness or 
unwillingness to believe (statements, etc.) ; disbelief. 


1430 Lvnn. St. Mnrgarete 349 And fynal rause of thi 
mortal distiesse Is llii wilful incrediilite. i 1460 in }‘ol, 
Ri'l. fj- L. Poems its Oayne thomas Indes incredulite. 
ASS3 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. ( .Ai b. 17 Tlie sodeyit straungenes 
. shal not, .gender In thee iiicredulitier /t/ni'tv/incriulelitie]. 
1672 Wilkins A at. Relig. ii. i\. (U.), There is nothing so Atild 
and exti.avagant, to Avliich men may not expose themselves 
by such a kind of nice and sciupnlnus incredtilitj-. 1742 
J.ARYis Qul.r. II. i. xiv. (1885) 57 Here is my sword, which 
shall make incredulity itself believe. 1762-71 II. Waltole 
/ 'ertne's Anecd. Paint. (1786) 111. 66 The altar-piece in the 
chape! is- the best piece I ever .saAv of his; the .subject, the 
iiiciedulity of St. Thomas. 1870 Dickens E. Drood vii, 
Mr. Crisparkle looked in hks face, with some incredulity. 
187s Joavett Plato (ed. 2) I. 183 TJie greatness of their pio- 
fe'-.sions does arouse in his mind a tempor.iiy iiicieduliiy. 

f 2. AVant of religious faitli ; unbelief. Obs. 

1332 More Confui. Tindale Wks. 713/1 Nor no sinne can 
clamne him but onely incredulitie, that is to say lacke of 
heliefe. 1360-1 1st Bk. Discipl. Ch. Scot. xIal (1836) 77 
Every one that dyeth departeth either in the faith of Christ 
or. .in incied_iility. 1619 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (16321 7 
When the Faith of a tine beieever is soie sli.aken Avith 
temptations of incredulitie and distrust. 

t3. = Incredibility. Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval. iii, (1617) 3 Otheis tell v.s other 
tales, of as much inciedulity, of the Horses of Scithia, 
Greece, and Bathary. 

Incredulous (inkre-diz/bs), a. [f. L. incte- 
dnl-vs (see Incredule) + -ou.s.] 

1. Unbelieving; not ready to believe; sceptical. 
Formerly used of religious unbelief, but no longer 
.applicable in that sense. Const, of, rarely \to. 

*579 OcLy Enphnes {HAa.') 164 Hailten Avbat they [Scilp- 
tiiresj say of such as be altogether incredulous. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) 7(;/z« iii, 36 He that is Lnciedulous to the Sonne, 
shal not see life. 1615 Latham Falcomy (1633) 34i 1 S’HA 
altogether incredulous of it, and do knoAv that no man in 
tlie Avorld can maintaine it. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. ni. 
x.xxvii. 23s It Avas not.. that the end of Miracles Avas not to 
convert incredulous men to Christ. 1791 Coavper Odyss. 
x’lV. 475 Thou hast, in tiuth, a most incredulous mind. 1829 
Landor fk7iw. (1846) I. 425/2 They call it philosophical to 
he incredulous on holy things. 1836 .Alison Europe xxxi. 
§ 2 11849-501 V. 299 They weie ignorant or inciedulous of 
the rapid change. 

b. Of action, etc. ; Indicating or prompted by 
incredulity. 

_ 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 223, I perceive by your 
incredulous smile.s, you Avil! scarce beleeve. 1864 Tennv.son 
En, Ard. 854 The Avoman gave A half-incrediilous, half- 
hysterical cry. 

f 2. Not to be believed ; = Incredible. Obs. 

i6ot SiiAKS. Twel. H. iii. iv. 88 No obstacle, no incre- 
dulous or vnsafe circumstance. 1631 Weevf.r Anc. Fnn. 
Plan. 554 Miracles ..wifi be thought incredulous in this 
age. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vu. xviii. 380 Unto 
some it hath seemed incredulous what Herodotus reporteth 
of the great Army of Xerxes. 1649 Blithe Eng. Iwprov. 
Impr. (1653) 142 They . . make such vast Improvements, as 
to raising Corn and Grass also, os is incredulous. 1730 
WARBUtiroN Julian Wks. (i8ii) VIII. 207 The mosses on 
the garments, .must appear a very incredulous circumstance. 

t b. as adv. — Incredibly. Obs. 

1533 Bonner Let. to Hen. VIII in Burnet Hist. Ref. 
(1715) III. Collect. Records 38 The Pope, whos Sight is 
incredulous quick, eyed me, and that divers tymes. 

Hence Zucre'dulousness, incredulity. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1755 In Johnson. 

Incredulously (inkre-cUzIbsli), adv. [f. prec. 
-k -ly 2.J In an incredulous manner; with in- 
credulity. 

1800 Mrs. Hfra’ey Monrtrny Fam. IV. 199 She shook 
her head, increduloiislv. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor’s 
Vief. I. i. 9 The Englishman looked almost incredulously 
at hi.s animated companion. 

tlncrec'p, v. Oh. [f. Its adv. + Creep v. : 
see In- prefx'^.} ititr. To creep in. So I'n- 
cree-'per ; I ncrec.-pingr vbl. sb, and pph a. (see 
In adv. ii a, c, e). 

J3.. K.Alis. 2x68 Now ri.st grete tabourhetyng. .Launces 
hreche and increpyng. c 1420 in Pol. R el. L. Poems 210 
So bryth, so gloriouce, J>e sonne increppe, His schynyng 
merkes here bodi baie. 1607 Topsf.ll Fanrf. Beasts (1658J 
563 The Epithets hereof [Weasel] are, fearfull, in-creeper, 
and swift, and be.sicle these I fmcle not any materiall, or 
worthy to be rehearsed. 289a Chicago Advance 29 Sept., 
The Increeping tide of AVorlcUiness. 1896 Edin, Rev. Aiir. 
352 The most fair-seeming ceremonies were not without 
their increeping element of moral declension, 
t I'licreiuable, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
^■incremdbilis , f. in- (In- 3) -t- L. cremdre to burn, 
consume by fire -k -able.] That cannot be burnt 
or consumed by fire ; incombustible. 

1646 Sir T. Broavne Pseud, Ep. m. xiv, 140 They con- 
ceive that from the skin of the Salamander, these incremable 
pieces are composed. 1638 — Hydriot. 28 Incombustible 
sheets made with a texture of Asbestos, incremable flax, 01 
Salamanders avooI. 

lucrexua'bion (inkrfmtfi-Jan). Now rare or 
Obs. [f. In- 2 + Cremation, f. L. type *increntd}-e : 
see prec.] Burning, esp, of a dead body ; = Crema- 
tion (which is now the usual word). 

1826 J. Wilson Hod. Amir. Wks. 1855 I. 107, I hope yon 
will improve that department notAvithstanding youroiderof 
incremation. 1849 Thackeray Pende?i>ns II. iv', ‘Shall we 
take him to the publisher's or make an anto-da-fe of him ? ’ 
‘ 1 don't .see what is the good of incremation Warrington 
said. 1831 Madden Shrines 0 . <S- H. World 1. 4 4 The mode 
of Incremation Avhfch was most followed by the Greeks, 
t866 Huxley Pre//. Rem. Caithn. 127 Cistic toiiibs .. con- 
structed according to the customs of incremation. 1870 
Echo 4 Nov., An article on Incremation as opposed to In. 
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ferment, Is ivoith}’ of attention, the case made out beint; one 
of considerable sLiength, 

JCncreiueil-t (i'nkr/'menl). [ad. L. incremenj- 
iDU increase, means of growth, f. stem of inrre-sch'e 
toiNCUEASK: see-MENT. (SoF.f/tct'dwCT/, iSthc.)] 

1 . The action or process of increasing or Itecomiiig 
greater, or (with />/.) a particular case or instance 
of this ; increase, augmentation, growth, 

C1425 Found. St. Baftliolouiew' s (H. E. 't'. S.) eg Hie 
desiiid helth by certeyne incremeiitys began to come 
A-geyne. 01450 Miyour Saluacionn 2979 Joseph a son 
growing or increment [t'. r. encrees] is for to say. _ iS70~® 
J.\Mn.A.RDH Peiainb. Kent (1826) 379 It was beaten . .into tjie 
heades of the common people.. that the lioode (or Crucinx) 
of this church, did Iry ceit.aine increments continually wax 
and growe. 1649 Jer. Tavlou Gt. Exewp. ii. § n. 144 They 
piayed .. that Christ’.s kingdome upon eaith might have its 
proper increment. 1650 Euuveu Anthropowet. xvn. 171 
The increment of the N.ails is V'ery natural. 1762 Kamcs 
Eh<)it. Cl it. ii. § 6 (1833) 53 Our emotions are never iirstan- 
taneous . .[thej-j have different periods of birth andincrement. 

183s Kirby Hah. .5- lust. Auim. If. xvii. 218 We add daily 
increments to our knowledge and science. iMi Berf-su. 
Hqpiv Eu^. Cailudr. j^iii C. vlii. 264 A standing proof of 
the increment of dignity which conspicuous height gives to 
a town construction. 1884 Bower & .Scott pc [in7yp 
Phaaey. 532 Woodj'' plants .. in which the limit of the 
annual increment of growth is sharply defined hy the layer 
of periderm formed at [the] outer side [of the cortex]. 

tb. Increase of prosperity ; advancement : cf. 
Incbease V. 4, sh. 4. or arch. 

1609 Holi.and Alum. Marcell. xtv. xi. 27 Turning to and 
fro, as she knoweth full well, the weights of increments and 
detriments both, of ri.sings and fallings, 1667 Waterhouse 
Fire Loud, jo Celebrated benefactor.s to Londons Clergyy 
and Religious Increment. 1858 Caki.yce Fredk. Gi. II. 

IX. i. 396 Majesty, by way of inclement to Hacke. .has lately 
made him ‘Master of the Hunt 

c. The waxing of tlie moon : spec, in Heraldry. 

1610 (iuiLLiH Heraldry in. iii. (ifinj 91 According to the 

divers apparitions of the Moone_ hath she her divers de- 
nominations InHeraldiie; as her increment in her increase. 
1688 R. Holme Aimioury tt. si/2. 1864 Boutell Her, 

Hist. Pop. xi. 71 She is Increscent, or in Inclement, when 
her horns point to the de.xter. 

d. Rhet. ' An advancing from weaker to stronger 
expressions, an ascending towards a climax’ : =■ L. 
vtci'etneninm in Quintilian (Lewis & Shot t% 

[1657 J. S.MiTH Myst. Rhei. 132 Tncrcmentnm .. is a form 
of speech which by degrees ascends to the top of something, 
or rather above the top, that is, when we make our speech 
grow and increase by an orderly placing of words, making 
the later pvord alwayes exceed the_ former in the force of 
signification . . It is a kind of a Climax.] *753 Chambers 
Cycl. Sitpp,, Increment ..in rhetoric, a species of climax, 
which rises from the lowest to the highest. 1864 Webster, 
Increment . . 4. {Rhet.) An amplification without strict 
climax, as in the following passage; 'Finally, brethren, , 

whatsoever things are true ’ Phil. iv. 8. [1893 Fnuk's 

Stand, Diet, increment , . s. Rhet. A form of disoour.se that 
consists in repeating with increasing emphasis an already 
emphatic statement, as \n ‘ he is a patricide— a parricide, I 
say ; do you hear? a parricide ! '] 

•[ 2 . transf. Something that helps or promotes 
growth : a. A support for a growing plant ; b. 
Nourishment. Obs. 

CI420 Pallad. on Hush. 1. 189 Stakis longe ar vynys in- 
crement. 1708 J. Philip.s Cyder (1807) 84 The loosen’d 
roots then drink Large increment, 
d 3 . Produce ; cf. Increase sh. 7. Ohs. rare. 

1595 Bacchus Bowilie In Harl. Misc. (Malli.) II. 273 He | 
promised to honour the eating theieof with the best incie- 
ments of his overflowing tunne. 

4 . Amount of increase; an amount or portion 
added to a thing so as to increase it, an addition ; 
an amount gained, profit. 

Unearned increment', see Unearned. 

1631 Bbathwait Whhnzies, Traveller 93 Should hee cast 
up his accompts ..hee would finde his decrements gieat, his 
increments small. 1640-4 Sin E. Dering in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. III. (1692) I. 293 In fewer Words than this Additional 
Increment, now offered to your Bill. 1794 Heron Inform. 
Poioers at IFar, The annual increment of the Population. 

yih Rap, Postmaster Gen. 20 Annual increments of 
salaries and wages. 1865 Mill Pal. Econ. v. ii. § 5 (cd. 6), 

I see no objection to declaring that the future increment of 
rent should be liable to special taxation. 1875 B. W. 
Richardson Dis. Mod. Life vi. g6 The increment of heat 
which proves fatal is from. 11° to 12 ’ Fahr. above the natural 
temperature of the animal. 1890 Mobley Sp. Ho. Comm., 
The question of unearned increment will have to be faced 
before many years are over. 1892 Rep. Sel. Com. on Town 
Holdings p. xxv, The person who has benefited by the un- 
earned increment in the value of the land. 

b. Math, and Physics. A small (or sometimes 
infinitesimal) amount by which a variable quantity 
increases in a given small time) ; spec, the in- 
crease (positive or negative) of a function clue to a 
small increase (esp. of unity) in the variable, as in 
the Method of fncrements, now called the Calculus 
of Finite Differences (see Difference sb. 2 b). 

[17*5 B- Taylor {tUle) Methodus Iiicreinentorum.] 1721 
Bazlkv, Increment^ in A^^ehra^ signifies the infinitely small 
increase of a line in Fluxions, _ growing bigger by Motion. 
*743 f^MERsoN Fluxions 2 The indefinitely small Portions of 
me Fluent which are generated in any indefinitely small 
^rtions of Time are called Moments or Increments. 1748 
Hartley Ohserv, Man i. iii. 352 The Supposition that 
Fluxions are not Increments, but relative Nothings. 1763 
Emerson M eth, I ncrem. Pref.- 4 The Inventor of the Method 
of Increments was the learned Dr. Taylor. 1803 J. Wood 
Prtne. Mech, vii. 134 Equal increments of velocity are always 
generated in equal times. 1834 Rs, Somerville Connect. 


Ph\<s. Sc. X. (1849) 80 The sum of alt these inrreuuenls nf 
velocity, .would in time become perceptible. 1879 Hiomson 
ix Tait- Hat. Phil. 1. 1. § 28 Acceleration of velocity . . is 
said to he uniform when the velocity receives equal incre- 
ineiits in equal times. 

6. A quantity obtained from another by incrense 
or addition. Con.sl. ^ (rare.) 

1864 Bowen Lfl,^ii -\ii. 410 Encli term may be an incre- 
ment of its predecessor liy the addition of a constant (pinn- 
lity. 186s (liiorn Plolo 1. i. n note, All [mimhersj above 
ten weie imiltiples and increments of ten. 

Incremental (inkrfme-ntal), a. [_f. piec. -t- 
-al.] Of or relating to an increment or increments 
(usually in the mathematical sense, 4 b ; in qiiut. 
1882, Relating to growth). 

*7*S Phil. Trans. XXIX. 312 The Principles of the New 
Incremental Method. 1791 Waring / i;//. LXXX 1 . 157 the 
same principles may lie applied to the lesoliition of alge- 
braical, fluxioiial, incremenlal, &c. equations. i88z Quain 
Anal. (ed. g) II. 552 Lines ..seen in sections^ of the dry 
tootli, conforming in direction with the taininatioii jiisi 
.spoken of \incremenial lines, Saltei ). PB&^Baoksfllt'r .Sept. 
886/2 The exclusion of the iiile of subtraction, and the siih- 
blitution of incremental or complementary addition, 
f Incrementa'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
f, ined.L. incremenidre to give the increase, f. in 
crenienhtm Increment : see -ation.] Production 
of growth or increase; means of promoting giowth. 

c 1420 Pallad. on livsb. xii. 294 In Marche and September 
piitaciotin To chasten is inciementacloim. 

t I'ncrepate, Obs. [f. L. incj'cpdt-, ppl. 
stem of increpdre to make a noise at, scold, chide, 
f. in- (In- 2 ) + crepdre to make a noise, creak, etc.] 
irans. To chicle, rebuke, reprove. 

1570 Levins Manip. 40/33 To Increpate, iiicrepare. 1657 
W. hloiiiGE ^nasi Koit’i) Def. xvi. 284 He increpates 

not the Church-governors for admitting .such. 1657 Rkei m 
Gad’s Plea iS He is eager upon a cruel bent, hut God cloth 
increpate, and interrogate him. 

lucrepatiou (inkr/pFbJ'nn). Obs. or arch. [acl. 
L. increpdtidn-em (Tertullian), n. of action from 
increpdre to Increpate. Cf. OF. increpacion, 
-ation (Oresme, 14th c.).] Chiding, reproof, re- 
buke : with pL a reproof or rebuke. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. xxix. 330 By 
thretenynges, & by increpacyons. r *S4° tr. Pal. I’erg. 
Eng. Ilisi.^ (Camden) I. 180 Throughe the holsome pie- 
cepte and increpations of Annas. 1605 G. Vgm'c.x. Rfut. 
Epist. by Puritan-Papist 33They..disswaded them, some- 
times hy mikle admonitions, and sometimes by seiierer in- 
crepations. a 17x6 South Tsvelve Serin. (1717) III. 422 The 
Thunder of that dreadfull Increpation _ Friend, how 
earnest thou in hither, not having a Wedding-garment?' 
1868 Milman St. Paul’s 82 Edw. Ill had promulgated a 
tremendous increpation against the Dean and Chapter. 

t Incre'patively, adv. Obs. rare. [f. late L, 
increpatTve, OF, en-, increpaiivenient, f, L. *m- 
crepaiivns, OF. increpatif -ive scolding, reproach- 
ful: see -ly 2.] Chulingly, reproachfully; with 
scolding. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Lep-. 425 b/a And as saint powle that 
to the synnars shewed him Inciepatyfly. 

t Incre'patory, a. Obs. [ad. late L. increpd- 
idri-us (Sidonius), f. ppl. stem of increpdre to 
Increpate : see -ory.] Rebuking, rejiroving. 

164s T, Coleman Hopes Deferred i His an.swer hath two 
parts ; one increpatory . . the other directory. 

Incres(s, incresce, obs. forms of Increase. 
Increscent (inkre-senl), a. and sh. Also 6-7 
inoressant, -ent. [ad. L. imi-escent-em, pres, pple, 
of iiicrescere to Increase : see -ent. In the form 
incressant, a. AF. incressant — OF. encreissant 
pres, pple.] 

A. adj. Increasing, becoming greater. Chiefly 
of the moon (esp. in Heraldry') : Waxing, in her 
increment. 

1658 Phillips, Incressant, resembling the Moon not come 
to the full, a term in Heraldry. xizzBlarkw. Mag. XI. C69 
I’lie first tb on the wane ; the thiid i.s not increscent. 1854 
H. Miller Sch, Schin. xii. (1857) z6o Every object .stood 
out clear, though cold, in the incre.scent light of morning. 
1872 Tennyson CnwfA 518 The good Queen, .sent, Between 
the increscent and decrescent moon, Arms for her son. 

B. sh. (Chiefly Heri) The moon in her incre- 
ment, represented as a crescent witlr the horns 
towards the dexter side. (Opp. to decrescent.) 

1572 Bossewell ii An Incre.ssante is the moone 

from the pryme,_ till after the firste quarter. 1661 Morgan 
Sph. Gentry i. iv. 45 Or, an Incressant vert. 1691 Loud. 
Gaz. No. 2674/4 A Cross Moline between 2 Increscents and 
2 Decrescents. 1864 Boutell Her.IIist. .5- Pop. xv. § 8 (ed. 3) 
198 Or, on a fe.sse arg., three increscents of the field, 
tlncrest (inkre-st), v. Obs. rare. Also en-. 
[f. In- En- 1 - -t- Crest jJ.] trans. To furnish 
or adorn with or as with a crest ; to crest fviih). 
1611 Florio, Increstamento, an encresting. Ibid., In- 
[ crestare, to encrest. Ibid., Incintieraio, crested or en- 
I crested. *616 Dhumm, of Hawtii. Sonn. i. xiii, Two 
; foaming billows . . did their tops with coral red increst. 

I Incretionary (inkrrjanari),tt. [p.^incretion 
I (f. L. tn- (In- 2) + cresch-e to grow) + -ary ; cf. 

1 concretionary i\ (See qqot.) 

1874 Dawkins Cave Hunt. ii. 57 Their mineral contents. . 
have been depo.sited on the sides of the cavity by the .same 
jiicretionary ’ action, Ihid.^ I have used the term in- 
cretionary as implying an accumulation of mineral matter 
from the circumference of a cavity towards its centre, as in 
the case of an agate, 


Incriminate Cinkii-miin'l', [f. ]>])!. stem 
ofmed.L. iiurJmindre to accuse, f, in- (In- 2) •(- 
crlmindre to CRIMINATE; peril, jiartly due to F. 
incriminer (1791 in Ilatz.-Darm.l.] tians. To 
charge with a crime; to involve in an accusation 
or charge. 

1730-6 'Baii rv (foliol, To lucriintnale, to reciiininate. 
1828 Weiisii r, Incrimhinte, to .Tceiise ; to (h.'uge with a 
cTinie or fault. 1862 'H’iwusu. H ugds' PI tsh abb's' s. .\i, 
'I'lieir theory is incriminated. 1874 .Svmond.s .S'/,-. Italy i)- 
ILeece (1898) I. xi. 220 It would lie wrong to iiualminate 
ihe (./rtler of S. Francis hy any suspicion. 1885 blanch. 
/i.frtw. 6 June s/3 Evidence winch will inciiininate otlieis 
wliile it clears thcinseUcs. 

Hence Incri'minated, lucri-minating pfl.adjs. 
1858 7 'imes 27 Nov. 8/? Any inciiminated ydirase of lMon- 
lalembert's paiiiplilct. 1863 Kingi.aki; Crimea 1. xlv. 231 
This Maiipas, or de Maiipas .. deliberately offered to ar- 
range that incriminating papeis. .should be sect elly placed 
in the Iioiises of the men wboin he wanted to have accused. 
187s Smnns Const. Hist. III. .xix. 343 If the ordjiuity 
chiiiiied the inciimiiialed cleik. 1882 Tiiaii.l iv. 40 

An excuse for the incrimitiated passage. 

Incrimination (inkrimine'jhn). rare. [11. of 
action f. mcd.L. incrhnindre\ see prec. Cf. F. 
incrimination (Littre)-] The action of charging 
with a crime, or involving in a charge; the fact or 
condition of being .so clvarged or involved. 

1651 B iGGS New Disp. ? 21:; 'I’lieir iiinlminatloii and 
arraignenient may appear by the verdict. 1827-39 Di; 
(JriNCEV Murder Post.scr., One oilier fact . .became more . . 
impoi tant than many stronger clicmnstances of incriiniiialioii 
.. that the shoes of the murderer . . creaked as he walked. 
1846 Mrs. GoRr.A'//g-. Char, (185?) 84 To incrimination folhm s 
eciimiiHition. 

Incri'minator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form, 
from Incriminate.] One who incriminates ; an 
accuser. ’ 

1846 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. II. 13 Yet our judges . . 
our incriininators, firmly believe in the transeendenl e.xrel- 
lence of those works. 

Incriminatory (inkri-minatori), a, [f. as In- 
criminate - j- -oRY.] Tending to incriminate. 

1B61 Times 10 July, That an incriminatory report of an 
Election Commission shall be followed by a suspension of 
elective rights for five yeans. 1890 Ibid. 15 Dec. 5/3 'i'he 
quantity of clocuinents and cipher manuscripts seined .. 
furnished the authorities with much incriminatory evidence. 

f Inerrminous, 17 , Obs.rare~°, [lN--k] Not 
criminous; innocent, 

1623 CocKERAM 11, Faiiltlesse, Inculpable, Incriminons. 

Incri-msoned, ppl. a. rare. = Encrimsonkb, 
1831 Treiawney Adv. Vouvger Son I. 328 Kissing his iii- 
ciimsoned hands anti eyes. _ 1861 Dickens Gi. F..vpeti. xii, 
Various stage.s of puffy and incrimsoned countenance. 

t Incrrspated, ppl. a. Obs. rare — *. [f. L. 
incrispdt-its, pa. pple. of incrispdre. (Terlull. Idol. 
8, with variant incrust are), f. in- (In- ‘•^) -^crisfdre 
to curl, wrinkle : see Crbspate.] Stiffly curled, 
wrinkled. 

1747 tr. Asirnc's Fevers 182 They are incrispated, and 
each fibre tense, like the chord of a musical instninieiii. 

Incroach, -ment, incroatch, incroeh e, 

obs. ff. Encroach, -ment. 

Incronicle, obs. f. Enchronicle. 
t Incrqo'k, V. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 1 + Crook v., 
after L. incwvd.re, which it translates.] trans. 
To crook, bend, or incurve. 

<11340 Hamtole PsaHer\\'H\\. 28 Mirkld be thaire eghen 
. . & pe bak of baim ay inkroke. Ibid. Cant, 509 Iiikrokid 
are jje hillis of >e warld. 1382 Wyclif Rom. .\i. 10 Be the 
yjen of hem maad clerke . . and incroke algati.s the hak of 
hem [Pj. l.xviii. 8 the rig of hem. .crooke thou in]. 

t Incro’SSed^ ///. d. Obs. rare~~'^. [f. In- “ 

( = En- 1 ) + Cross ?/,] Crossed over each other. 

160S Daniel Queens .Arcadia ii. i, His Arms incross'd, 
ids Head down on one Side. 

II IncrO'tcliet, zt. rare. Also en-. [f. In--, 
En- 1 -f Crotchet j^.] irans. To enclose within 
crotchets or brackets. 

1806 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 397 He will . . encrotchet [ ] 
thus what Hyems has to copy, a 1834 Coleridgf. in 
Athenaeum (1893) 2 .Sept. 322/3 Truly lyric as are all ihe 
lines incrotcheted. 

flncrou-ching,///. <7. Ohs. rare-''-. [Pf.l.v-i 
-p Crouch bi.] Crouching in, cringing, fawning. 
*593 G. Fletcher Licia To Rdr., A.s a man may sooner 
feel us to flatter by our incronching eloquence than .suspect 
it from the ear. 

_ II Incroyable (gnkrwaya' b’l). [F. incroyable 
incredible, f. fn- (In- 3) -1- croi-re, croy-ant to 
believe (:— L. creddre) + -able (see -bee).] A con- 
temporary name for the French fop or dandy of 
the period of the Directory. 

_ The term seems to have originated in 1795 ; acc. to Littri?, 
It had reference not only to the extravagant dress of the 
fops, but also to their frequent use of the plirn.se vrai- 
ment incroyable 

1797 H. Swinburne Let. in Crts. Enr. close last Cent. 
(1841) II. 181 The men were clean, many in English dresses, 
but there were also a good many e.vtravagants, or incroy- 
ables. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res, i.ix, Wert thou not, at one 
period of life, a Buck, or Blood, or Macaroni, or Incroyable, 
or Dandy, or by whatever name . . such phenomenon is dis- 
1 tinguished ? 1887 IVestm. Rev, Nov. 947 The republican 
j young man of fashion, the incroyable. 

j t lucru'ciated, a. Obs. rare — K [In - 3 ; 
see Cruciate zi.] Not tormented untortured. 
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1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. xxxi. 223 His Ignorance 
gave him. .a kind ofinnocence, whereby might have passed 
away his life ineiuciafed without the sense of so fatal mis- 
fortunes. 

lucrucia'tion. Anat. [f. In - 2 n- CiiuarATioN.] 

‘ A crossing of fibres; same as decussation' iSyd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886 ), 

i8ss Mayne Expos. Lex.., Incyudatio the decu.ssation 
or crossing of the fibres of the optic nerve : incruciation. 

1" Tneruent, Ohs. rare. [yA.'L. iiicruent-tis, 
fi in- (In- 3) cruentus bloody, Chuent. Cf. obs. 
F. iucrimit ( 16 th c.).] Bloodless; not attended 
with shedding of blood. 

1624 Fisher in F. White Repl. Elsher 463 So should, .the 
Kucharist be a bloudie Sacrifice, and not incruent as the 
Fathers tearme it. _ 1660 Waterhouse ,5. Arm. 209 

For inciuent Victories are least offensive to God and man. 
So t Incrue ntal, f Incruemtous adjs. (cf. 
Chuentous). 

1674 Brevint Saul at Endor He musters out as many 
places_ as he can find, that make any mention of Lituigy, 
Oblation, Holy Victime, Incruental Sacrifice, and Ma.ss. 
1675 Burthogge Causa Dei 302 To offer his Devotions on 
an Incrueiuous Altar, a 1706 ISvelyn Sylva (1776) 369 Gar- 
lands of the leaves and blossoms [of Myrtles] impaled the 
brows of Inciuentous victois at Ovations. 

Incrust, etc., variants of Enorust, etc. 

164X, etc. [see Encrust v.]. 1663 J, Beale Let. 21 Jan. in 
Boyle’s IV/es. 1772 VI. 387 A black incrusted substance, 
which he found in Mendipp-hills, bedecked veiy delightfully 
witli aitificial branches of the exact form of ferns, which 
they say is an infallible discoveier of a coal-mine. ax 6 gi 
Boyle Hist. Air (1692) 140, I visited the incrusting .spring 
. . and could not find anything incrusted vvitliin 26 yards of 
the rise of it. 1693 Woodwaru A’at. Hist. Erirt/i iv. (1723I 
219 Some Rivers do thus bring forth .. mineial Matter in 
great Quantity so as to cover and incrust the Stones, Sticks 
and otlier Bodyes lying therein. 1725, etc. [.see Encrust 2>.]. 

"MncrU'stanieilt. Ohs. rare. \ydS..\ancrosia- 
mento ‘ a pargeting or rough casting’ (Florio\ L. 
\.'iXiO,*incrustdmentum , from incrustdreio incrust.] 
— Incrustation 2 . 

1338 Leland I tin. V. 7 There were founde a late. . certeyne 
paintid Incrustamentes hard by the Castel. 

Incrustate (inkiw-stt^t), ppl. a. (^Erron. 
-crustrate.) [acl. L. incrustdi-us, pa. pple. of in- 
crustdre, f. in- (In- 2) + ernstdre, f. crusta CutiST.] 

1 1. Formed or hardened into a crust. Ohs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 99 The Finer Part will bee turned into 
Aire, and the Grosser sticke as it were baked, and incrustale 
vpon the Sides of the Vessell. 1674 Grew Nat. Mixture v. 
Inst. ii. § 8 The top of the unresolved Salt will be incrustate, 
or as it were frosted over. 1731 Tui.l Horse-Hoing Hush. 
(1733) 64 If Land sown with Wheat be not Ho'd, its Surface 
is soon Incrustate. 

2. Enveloped with a crust or solid superficial 
layer of matter ; cf. Crostate. Obs, exc. Bot. 

1671 Phil, Trans. VI. 3017 A cherry-stone round about 
incrustrate with stony matter. 1866 Treas. Bot. 621/1 In- 
ernsiate, .. coated with earthy matter. 

3. Hoi. (See quot.) 

1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., Incrustatns,. .applied to a seed 
and pericarp when they adhere one to the other with .so 
much force that they seem to foim an entire body ; inerns- 
tate. i866 in Treas. Bot. 621. 

4. Zool. and Bot, Having the form of a crust, as 
a polyzoan or a lichen ; spec. Of or pertaining to the 
Incruslaia, a division of cyclostomatous Polyzoa. 

Incrnstate (inkru-stfi't), V. Now rare. Also 
ea- ; erron. -crustrate. [f. L, incrustdl-, ppl. 
stem of incrustare : see prec.] 

1. To cover with a crust or hardened coating, as 
of deposited or crystallized matter, rust, scum, etc. 
==Enokust 2 . 

1370 Levins Manip. 40/34 To Incrustate, incrustare. 1620 
Venner Via Recta vi. 106 Couered ouer and incrustated . . 
with sugar, which we. .call Candled Gingei-. i68z H. More 
Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 142 To let its Central Fire to 
incrustate it self into aTerrella. i7i3DERHAM/’/rj'J.-jr'/r^(7/. 
64 note, Vast Stone.s, which .. are: incrustated_ with this 
Sparry, Stalactical Suhstance. 1794 G. Adams Nat. ^ Exp, 
Philos. II. App- xiv. 127 The copper in precipitating will. . 
incrustate the nail with pure copper. i8ji Pinkerton 
Petrol. I. 519 Encrustrating various objects, as birds' 
nests, plants, leaves, &c. 

1 2. In the arts : a. To cover with an ornamental 
layer after the manner of a natnral incrustation ; = 
EncrUvST I . b. To attach as or like an incrustation. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., inernsted, or Incrustated 
Column, is a column consisting of several piece.s or slips of 
some precious marble, masticated or cemented around a 
mould of brick, or other material. 1764 Harmer Obsem. 
vm. iii. 99 The art of inernstating buildings with it [marble]. 
Ibid. XL. vi. 304 The figures are incrustrated like the cyphers 
on the dial-plates of watches. 

Plence Incru'stated, Incru-stating ppl. adjs. 
1639 H. More Inimort. Soul (1662) 196 They make their 
peculiar Vortex . . from Pole to Pole, and thread an incrus- 
tated Star. 171a Phil, Trans. XXVII. 520 The encrustated 
Particles which stick to the Skin. 1758 J. S. Zfi Bran’s 
Observ. Surg. (1771) 239 , 1 took off a Quantityof incrustated 
Gravel with the Cnrrette. 1884 Pall Mall G., Extra 24 
July 2/2 Encrustated papers, luminous paint, &c. 1885 J. 
Croll Climate Cos?noL xi. 187 Masses of calcareous tufa 
which have been formed upon the borders of incrustating 
springs. 

Incrustation (inkTZistf''j 3 n). Also en-. [ad. 
late L. incrusldlidn-etn, n. of action from incrus- 
tdre to Incrustate; cf. F. inerustaiion (i 6 tlT c.).] 
VOL, V. 


1. The action of encrusting; the formation of a 
crust, the fact or condition of being encrusted. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Incrustation, a pargetting, rough- 
casting. 1638 Phillips, Incrustation, a making or become- 
ing hard on the outside, like a crust, a rough-casting, or 
pargetting. 1764 Harmer Observ. viii, iii. 97 The incrus- 
tation of their walls with the most exquisite marbles. 1769 
Choker Diet., Incrustation, in Surgery, the induction of a 
crust or Eschar upon any pait. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 
300 The branches formed by incrustation are sometimes six 
inches long. 1833 Riiskin Stones Ven. II. iv. § 24 7 'he 
incrustation of brick with moie precious materials. 1874 
Symonds Sh. Italy Greece 251 Had the whole church 
been finished as it was designed, it would have jiresented 
one splendid though bizarre effect of incrustation. 

2. An outer hard layer or crust of some fine or 
costly material placed over a rough or common 
substance, esp. a facing of marble or other precious 
stone on a building. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 7 Mar , A Chapel!, all of jasper, with 
several incrustations of maible in the inside. Ibid. 17 Nov., 
The walls .. aie cover’d with antiq incrustations of history. 
1726 Leoni tr. Alberti's Archil. I. 33 '2 Alabaster .. cut 
with a Saw into large thin pieces, e.xtremely convenient 
for Incrustations. 1838 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 
I. 338 An incrustation, consisting of small segments of white 
and black marble, gives these edifices a motley appearance. 
1880 C. E. Norton Church-build. Mid. Ages ii. 54 The whole 
surface . . was to be coveied with precious incrustations of 
mosaic or of marble. 

1" b- fig- An adventitious ornament. Ohs. 

1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. ii. 66 The old popishe 
ceremonies . . are, as it were, an Incrustation both vnlawfnl 
and vnseeinly. 1644 J. Goodwin Innoc. Triumph. 'I'o Rdi. 
(1643) 3 What inciustations, and misrepresentations of 
opinions, sayings, practises, actions. 1740 Warburton DzV. 
Legal. IV. iv. \Vks. i8ii IV. i8t Every age adorned it with 
additional superstitions ; so that at length the old founda- 
tion became quite lost in these new incrustations, 

3. A crust or hard coating formed naturally on 
the surface of an object ; esp. a calcareous or ciys- 
talline concretion or deposit. 

1671 J. Wed.ster xxxix. 359 We shall find an 

Incrustation upon the out-side of the moss and leaves. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 166 ? 3 Like unpolished gems, of 
which none but the aitist knows the intrinsick value, till 
their .. inciustations are rubbed away. 1830 Sir T. D. 
Lauder Floods Moray in 1829 (ed. 2) 234 Stalactitic incrus- 
tations, formed by the evaporation of water, holding cal- 
careous matter in solution. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 202 
This siliceous matter is deposited around the mouth of the 
hole as an incrustation. 

b. Jig. An accretion of habit, etc. compared to 
a hard crust formed over and around an object. 

1806 Fellowes tr. Milton's 2nd Defence 230 There aie. . 
many evil incrustations about your heart. 1833 L. Ritchie 
IVand. by Loire 215 Her really warm heart . . was frozen 
over by a thin incrustation of vanity, a 1864 J, D. Burns 
Mem. ^ Kent. (1879) 364 The pure simplicities of His Word 
. . get overlaid with earthlyincrustations. 1869 J. M artineau 
Ess. II. 397 Hidden under the incrustations of sense and 
evil habit. 

4. A hard dry formation on the surface of the 
body ; a scab or eschar (cf. Crust sb. 3 ). 

1636 Blount Glossogr,, Incrustation, .. a crustiness, or 
thick scabbedness. 1800 Med. jfrnl. IV. 2 A slight incrus. 
tation was formed on the vesicle. 1873 H. Walton Di.s. 
Eye-j2g The incrustations which adhere to the cuticle. 1897 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 195 Such is the course of the 
ordinary small-pox papule through the seveial stages of 
macule, papule, vesicle, pustule, and incrustation. 

t Incru'stative. Ohs. rare~\ [f. Incrustate 
V. + -IVE.] A substance that tends to form incrus- 
tations. 

1765 Universal Mag. XXXVII. 355/2 Incrustatives and 
exsiccatives, a.s myrrh, aloes. 

Incrusted, Incrusting : see Ikcrust. 
tlncrystal, f. Obs. Alsoen-. [f. In-2 4 . 
Crystal 

1. irans. (and /«/;-.) To turn into crystal, to 
Crystallize. 

1611 'Si,ast.io,Inchrisiallire, to encristall, or become cristall. 

2. To enclose in crystal. 

1648 Herrick Ilesper., Hour-glass, That Houre-glasse . . 
With water fill’d . . The humour was . . But lovers tears in- 
christalled. 1664 Power i. 35, I have artificially 

frozen all the said Liquor into a mass of Ice, wherein all 
these Animals it seemed lay inciystalled. 

Hence Incry stalled ///. a., ciystallized. 
a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. /’orwir Wks. (lyir) 29 The next 
enchristall'd light Submits to Him its beams ; And He doth 
trace the height Of that fair lamp. 

Inery’Stalli.zable, a. rare-^. [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being crystallized ; nncrystallizable. 

1807 T. Thomson Client . (ed. 3) II. 578 This salt is tasteless, 
incrystallizable by art, insoluble in water. 

Incuba, nome-wd., factitious fern, of Incubus. 
1708 Brit. Apollo No. 43. 1/2 There being in nature no 
other Incubusses or Incuba’s. 

Xncubate (i'nkiwbd't), v. [f. L. incubdt- (more 
commonly incuhit- : see Incubiture), ppl . stem of 
incidta-re to lie on, to hatch, f. in- (In- 2 ) -p 
cubd-re to lie : see -ate 3.] 

1. trans. To sit upon (eggs) in order to hatch 
them ; to hatch (eggs) by sitting upon them or by 
some equivalent process. 

1721 Bailey, To incubate, to brood or hover over, to He or 
set upon as a Hen. 1730-6 Ibid, (folio). Incubated, brooded 
or hovered over, as by a Bird on her Eggs or Nest. 1782 
A. Monro Compar. Anat, (ed. 3) 61 They are incubated 


by the heat of the Sun. 1788 Jenner in Phil. Trans. 
LXXVIII. 229 Respecting the Cuckoo : vhy .. it should 
not build a nest, incubate its eggs? 1849-32 Todd Cycl. 
Annt.W. 974A The egg., had been incubated six day.s. 
^333 Owen C omp. A nat. I 'erlebr.\'m. (L.i, Still fewer [fishes] 
nidificate and incubate their ova. 
b. fig. To brood upon. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. iii. 179 Gods Spirit .. 
must incubate, and brood both, to make them fiiiitfull. 

2. intr. To sit upon eggs, to brood. 

*755 Jo.knson, To Incubate, v. n., to sit upon eggs. 1788 
JennlvR in Phil, Trans. LXXVIII. 230 Many of the birds 
whicli incubate have stomachs analogous to those of Cuckoos. 
1874 E. CouEs Birds N. IV. 41 The one that is incubating 
flutters up with loud cries of distress, 
b. fig. To brood. 

1660 tr. Amyraldvs' Treat, cone. Relig. in. viii. 476 The 
Spirit of God gently incubated on the World, a 1847 
AIacvlv Napier in Sei. Corr. (1879I 308, I wiote thks while 
incubating on my Bills in Edinburgh. 

3. a. inlr. Bath, Of it disease; To pass through 
the process of Incubation, q.v. 3. b. irans. Biol. 
To place in an incubator (for developing bacteria). 

1896 Allbntt's Syst. Med. I. 805 The tubes are capped, 
shaken and incubated for twenty-four houis. 

Hence Imoubated ppl. a., I'ncubating vbl. sh. 
tcnAppl. a. 

1730^ [see sen.se 1]. 183S-6T0DD Cycl. Anat. 1 . 673/1 The 
vascular area of the incubated egg. x 8 y 8 Masque Poets 216 
By its own law. .The incubated egg unfolded. 1890 Daily 
News 21 Nov. 3/2 Dr. Koch’s lymph . . is prepared in an in- 
cubating stove within a space which is hermetically sealed 
and sterilized. 

Xncubatiou (inkizrb^'-Jon). [ad. L. incubd- 
tidn-em brooding, n. of action i.inctihdreiohxooA.I 

1. The action of sitting 011 eggs in order to hatch 
them; the hatching of eggs by sitting on them. 

Artificial incubation, hatching of eggs by artificial heat. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. vii. 120 Incubation alters 
not the .species . . as evidently appeares in the eggs of Ducks 
or Partridges hatched undei a Hen. a 1711 Kf-N Hymnotkeo 
Poet. Wks. 1721 III. 304 Her Incubations by Degrees dis- 
pence Parts, Form, Life, Motion, Nutriment and Sense, 
■J'ill they full grown, their Prisons open fling. 1843 Darwin 
V oy. Nat. v. (1879) 91 Each cock biid will have its Tair share 
in the labour of incubation. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 
Introd. 30 Observed in. .the incubation of the Python. 1^1 
WL N. Lane Poultry Panning Artificial incubation is a 
cheaper method of hatching than the natural one. 

2. Iransf. and fig. Applied esp. to the ‘ brooding’ 
or ‘ moving ’ of the Divine Spirit over the face of 
the chaos at the Creation (Gen. i. 2 ). 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World }. (1634) S Whether that 
motion.. and operation, were by incubation, or how else, the 
manner is onely knowne to God. 1677 I-Iale Prim. Ong. 
Man. in. i, 247 Some assign a natural determined Cause 
of the first pi eduction of Mankind, namely, the due pre- 
paration of the fat and slimy Earth after a long incubation 
of Waters. <21679 Gurnall in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
cxix. 130 He who, by his incubation upon the waters of the 
creation, hatched that rude mass into the beautiful form we 
now see. 1731 Tull Horse-Hoing Hush, (1733) 23 Many 
of the Pores or Interstices close up during the Seed's Incu- 
bation and hatching in the Ground. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace'll. Wks. VII 1 . 258 The Dutch Republicks were hatched 
and cherished under the same incubation. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits Kiv, (1857) 235 The mind became fruitful as by 
the incubation of the Holy Ghost. 1878 Seeley Stein III. 
437 The Middle Ages . . were the age . , if not actually of 
the greatest painting and poetry, yet of the incubation of 
both, 

3. PoiJi. The process or phase through which 
the germs of disease pass between contagion or 
inoculation and the development of the first symp- 
toms. 

Period of incubation, the space of time occupied by this 
process, which varies greatly for different diseases, and in 
diffeient circumstances. 

1833 G. Gregory Theo. Pract. Med. i. vi. (ed. 4) 81 
Period of incubation. .The interval which elapses between 
exposure to malaria and the invasion of disease is liable to 
-some variety. Ibid. it. v, 149 Sometimes a degree of catarrhal 
affection is present throughout the whole term of incubation. 
1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 137 The period of incubation 
of cholera lasts at least one week. 1883 Daily News 30 
Oct. 3/3 The period of incubation, i.e., the time from the 
infliction of the bite till the disease shows itself, is stated., 
to vary from 12 days . , to one year and upwards, the average 
being from 44 to 75 days. 

4. Gr- Antiq. The practice of sleeping in a 
temple or saeffed place for oracular purposes. 

1871 Tylor Prim. Cult. II. in This place was celebrated 
for the worship of ^Esculapiu.s, in whose temple incuba- 
tion, i. e. sleeping for oracular dreams, was practised. 1884 
Encycl, Brit, XVII, 808. 

5. aitrib,, as incubaiion-period, -process. 

1838-63 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xil. xi. IV. 262 The incubation- 

process may have uses for some of us ! 1879 Si. George’s 
PIosp. Rep. IX. 712 In this case, .the incubation period vyas 
two days. 1896 Allbutt's Syst, Med. I. 339 A specific 
bacillus which, introduced by feeding into mice, produces., 
illness and death after a definite incubation period. 

Hence Inoutoa’tiojial of or connected with 
incubation. 

1840732 Todd Cycl Anat. IV. 1209/1 The cloaca . . serves 
as a kind of incubational . .pouch. 

XuC’ClbaitiV’e (imkiMbekiv), a. [f. L. incuidt-, 
ppl. stem (see Incubatb) -t- -IVB.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of, the in- 
cubation of oviparous animals. 

1859 Helps Friends in C. Set. ii. II. xj. 283 A beautiful 
thing is the incubative, the pre-niatetnal instinct. 



IKCTJBATOR. 


186 


INCULPATE. 


2 . Path. Of or pertaining to the incubation of 
disease ; characterized by incubation. 

183s G. Gregory Thto. Pratt. Pled. n.v. (ed. 4') 149 
The circumstance of the initiatory catarrhal fever, being 
viewed, or not, as constituting part of the incubative stage. 
iSsx-g Bryson in hlan. Set. Enq. 248 Its incul)ative period 
— the time which the infectious germs when separated front 
their source will retain their productiveness. 1869 ]i. A. 
P.\RKEs Praci. Hygiene 3) 477 The incubative period [of 
yellow fever] is longer than usually supposed, 
lucubai'bor [i'nkirzb^'taij. [a. L. incubator, 
agent-n. f. incubare to lie iii or on.] 

1 . A bird which incubates or sits on eggs ; a 
sitting bird. b. fig. One who sits blooding. 

1858 De Quincev Language Wks. IX, 81 The Hebrew., 
sitting, .as incubator over the awful germs of the spirltuali- 
lies that connect man with the unseen world.s. 

2 . An apparatus for hatching Ihrds by artificial 
heat. 

1857 Cottage Gardener 4 Aug. 274/2 An incuhator is an 
unprofitable machine . . It is a good hatcher . but the 
chickens cannot be reared. 1879 Jefferies Wild Life in 
.S'. C. 188 The heat of the manure-heap acts as an incubator 
[to .snakes’ eggs]. 1884 Health Exhtb. Cntal. 119/1 -A 
Sei ies of Thermostatic Incubators .. for the artificial hatch- 
ing of eggs. 

b. An apparatus for rearing children horn pre- 
maturely. 

1896 IVestnt. Gas. 1 June 4/1 One of the incubators, or 
foster mothers, by means of which the lives of . . little ones 
prematuiely born into the woild have been saved. 

3 . An apparatus for the artificial development of 
bacteria. 

1896 Allb-uit's Syst. Med. 1 . 805 These [test-tubes] are 
capped and kept at 37° in the incubators for twenty-four 
hours. 

4 . fig. and trattsf. A breeder, author, source. 

1864 Daily Tel. 6 Sept., His mind is only an Incubator for 

hatching lewdness. 1897 L. A. Thurston Handbk. Atine.t. 
Hawaii 35 An incubator of international friction. 

ZuC'aba.tory (i'nkijzb^'tori), a. [f. L. incubdt- 
(see Incubate) + -out.] Of or pertaining to incu- 
bation ; incubative. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv, Anine. x. 622 For distinction's 
sake the incubatory pouch may be termed the ovicy st. 1879 
— Hume V. 110 The incubatory instinct of a bird. 

“f Incu-be, v, Obs. nonct-wd. [f. Lv-^ -fCUBE 
sb.'\ tram. To infix like a cube. 

1641 Milton C/t. Govi. i. vi, Prelaty.. must be faine to 
inglobe or incube her selfe among the Pre.sbyters. 

fl’ncubee. Obs. A distortion of Incubus; 
used as a term of reprobation. (Cf. Incuby.) 

*614 B. JoNsoN Barth. Fair n. ii, Where’s my pipe now? 
not fill'd ? thou errant Incubee. [Said to a servant.] 

't* IilCTl*'bit'ar6. Obs. [f. L. (ppl. stem 

of incubare to Incubate) + -ue,e, as if from L. type 
*incubitu}‘a.'] Brooding; = Incubation i. 

*653 H. More Antid. Ath. 11. xi. (1712) 72 Aldrovaiidu.s 
lejects that Fable of .. her [the Bird of Paradise’s] Incubi- 
ture on the back of the Male. 1706 Phillips, huubation or 
Incnbitwe, a Philosophical Term for brooding or sitting 
upon Eggs as Birds do. Z743 J. Ellis Divine Things 153 
(T.) The incubiture of the female upon the back of the male. 
+ I’noubo. Obs. rare. [a. L. incubo a spirit 
that lies on a treasure to guard it, f. incubd-n to 
brood over.] A covetous man, who broods over 
or jealously guards his wealth. 

1^7 Walkincton Oj>t. Glass 45 The covetous Incuboes of 
the world, a 1625 Boys J'F/kj. (1630) 129 Like a brood goose, 
or a hen that sits ; Incubo (for so the Latines terme him) 
hee keepes bis nest and sits as it were brooding. 

lucnbons (i'nkirubss'l, a. Bot. [f. L. incubd-re 
to lie on + -00S.] (See quots.) 

1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Botany § 489. 444 The leaves [of 
some Liverworts] are disposed after two different plans, ac- 
cording to which they liave received the name succubous or 
incubous. In the former case they are disposed in a spiral 
which turns from left to right, and consequently the anterior 
border of each inferior leaf is covered by the posterior border 
of that immediately above. In the latter, the .spiral turns 
from right to left, and the anterior border of each inferior 
leaf covers the posterior border of the leaf placed immedi- 
ately above it. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (e_d. 6) 416/2 Incu- 
bous, the tip of one leaf or other part lying flat over the 
base of the next above it, 

II IXLCUbxiS (imkiKbits). Also 6 5 ir. incobus. 
PI. incubi (-bai) ; also 7-9 incubuses, 8 incu- 
bus’s, incubusses, (9 incubus). [lateL. incuhis 
(Augustine) = cl.L. incubo nightmare ; in the 
middle ages often represented as a malignant demon 
who lay upon men and women ; f. L. incubare to 
lie upon. Cf. F. incube (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . A feigned evil spirit or demon (originating in 
personified representations of the nightmare) sup- 
posed to descend upon persons in their sleep, and 
especially to seek carnal intercourse with women. 
In the Middle Ages, their existence was recognized 
by the ecclesiastical and civil law. 
c laos Lay. 15783 Beo beoll ihaten ful iwis incubii demones 
. . monine mon on sweuene ofte beo swencheS. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 8088 pise spyrites do women 
schame; Incuby demones ys cald per name, ffendes in 
bedde , . pat many woman nan forlayn. c 1386 Chaucer 
Wife’s T,. 24 Womincn may go saufly vp and doun. .Ther is 
noon oother Incubus but he And he ne wol doon hem but 
dishonour. 1387 Trevisa Higdm (Rolls) 1 . 419 That fend 
pat goop a ny^t, Wominen wel ofte to hegile, Incubus hatte 
be ryjt. 1535 Stewart Cron, Scot, 11 . 221 Marling also 


wes in tha sainin dais Into Britane. . Ane incobus with sub- 
lill sorcerie 1584 R. Scot D iscoi'. Witcher, ii. ix. (1886) 26 
They [witches] use venerie with a divell called Incubus. 
1624 Massinger Pari. Love 11. ii. I’ll sooner clasp an in- 
cubus, or hug A fork-tongued adder. 1671 Milton P. R. 

II. 152 Belial, the dissolutest spirit that fell, The seiisualest, 
and, after Asmodai, The fleshliest incubus. 1801 \V. Taylor 
in Motithly Mag. XII. 421 Angels, Incubusses, _ Saints 
jostle in his song. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 7 The 
evil demons who trouble people in their sleep, the Incubi 
and Succubi. 

aitrib. a 1652 J. Smith Sel. Disc. x. 501 He that allows 
himself in any .sin., does ..entertain an incubus datmon. 
1674 Govt. Tongue v. § 2. 120 A sort of incubus brats, the 
infamous progenies of the lying spirit. 

2 . A feeling of oppression during sleep, as of 
some heavy weight on the chest and stomach ; the 
nightmare. 

1561 Hollybusii Horn. Apolh. 10 a, The disease called 
Incubus that is the Mare whych is a sycknesse or fantasye 
oppressinge a man in his slepe. 1602 Makston Antonio's 
Rev. IV. iv, Then death, like to a stifling incubus, Lie on my 
bosome. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. iii. ii, Such as are 
troubled with Incubus, or witch ridden, as we call it, if they 
lie on their hack.s. 1753 J. Bond {/title’) Essay on the Incubii.s 
or NIght-mare. <21834 Lamb Hypochond. 30 Night-riding 
Incubi Troubling the fantasy, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) 

III. V. 472 The dire superstition which sits like an incubus 
upon them. 

3 . A person or thing that weighs upon and op- 
presses like a nightmare. 

1648-9 C. Walker Rclat. <5- Observ. 17 Looke to it there- 
fore, ye state Incubi. 1653 Milton Hirelings Wks. (1851) 
369 The many years pi caching of such an Incumbent, I may 
say, such an Incubus oft-times. 1653 Gauden Hicrasp.'Xa 
Rdr. 5 Worldly designes .. are .. the Incubusses of Con- 
science. 1829 I. Taylor Enthus. x. 262 The church of 
England, .fainting under the incubus of false doctrine, and 
a secular spirit. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi Pref. 10 The 
great fact that the Americans have rid themselves of the 
incubus of slavery. 1875 McLaren Serm. Ser. 11. vi. 123 
Free fioni the incubus of evil habits. 

4 . Eniom. Name of a parasitic genus of hymen- 
opterous insects. 

t I'neuby. Sc. Ohs, A perversion of incubus, 
or its plural incubi ; =:lNCOBTrs. 

1308 Dunbar P’oems vi. 3, I, Maister Andro Kennedy .. 
Gottin with sum Incuby, Or with sum freir infatuatus. 

In cuerpo : see Cuerpo. 
tlncu’lcate, m Obs. \fA. "L. incxdcdt- 
tts, pa. pple. of inculc&re : see next.] Inculcated, 
taught. (Const. s.spa.fple. ox adj.) 

1608 W'illet Hexapla E.vod. 308 Wee had neede to haiie 
the word of God often inculcate and beaten vpon vs. 1643 
Sir j. Spelman Case 0/ Affairs 22 The duty which . . hath 
both by Law and Christian Religion been inculcate to him. 
1647 H. More Poems 1^4 Phansie? that’s so sway d.. By 
botched inculcate paradi^s made By senses dictate. 1653 
— Conject. Cabbal. (1662) 175 Long inculcate Precepts . . 
mistaken for connate Principles. 

Inculcate (i’nknlk^'t, inkzi'lk^’t),®. [f. L. in- 
culcat-, ppl. stem of inctllcdre to stamp in with the 
heel, tread in, cram in, press in, impress upon (the 
mind), f. in- (In- ^) + calcdre to tread, f. calc-, calx 
heel. As to the pronunciation, see Contemplate,] 
1 . traxts. To endeavour to force (a thing) into 
or impress (it) on the mind of another by emphatic 
admonition, or by persistent repetition ; to urge on 
the mind, esp. as a jirinciple, an opinion, or a 
matter of belief; to teach forcibly. Const, upon, 
on\ t formerly in, into, milo, to, 
xSSo CovERDALE Splr, Pcrle xxviii. O iv, This praclyse 
dyd the holy elect of god in the olde time not onli incul- 
cate and teach with word.s, but also expres.se and performe 
in dede. _ iSS9 Bp. Scot A/._in Strype.A7wi. Ref. (1824) 1 . 
II. App. vii. 418 The aucthoritie of the bisshoppe of Rome 
. . some inculcate against us, as a matter of great weight. 
1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ili. xi. § n That commandement 
which Christ did so often inculcate vnto Peter. 1633 
T. Stafford_/’<ic. Hib. ii. iii. (1810) 251 Yet was not hee 
ashamed . . to inculcate into the eares of the Pope . . that shee 
was more tyranicall than Pharaoh. 1678 R. Barclay .fI/o/. 
Quakers VII. viii. 225 He presses this exhortation upon them, 
and inculcates it three times. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 165 
And still the Sire inculcate to his Son, Transmissive Les- 
sons of the King’ Renown. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. 142 
A standing Admonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate 
it upon thera. 1741 Middleton Cicero xii. 11 . 518 This is 
the notion that he inculcates everywhere of true glory. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Hat. (1834) I. 210 The moralist will 
begin with striving to inculcate this desire of happiness into 
himself and others as deeply as possible. 1792 Anted. W. 
Pitt II. XXXV. 263 These three words.. deserve to be incul- 
cated in our minds. 1792 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 3 You 
cannot too often inculcate to your chief friends, that this 
affair . . cannot possibly be the work of a single day. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) I. xi. 8g An opinion . . 
difficult to inculcate upon the minds of others. 1809 Susan 
I. 155 The conception.. had inculcated itself, .into her mind. 
1866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. II. i. iii. 47 All these teachers 
inculcate, .the duties of order, obedience and fidelity, on the 
slaves. 1874 Green Short Hist. viii. § 2 These, .inculcated 
passive obedience to the monarch as a religious obligation. 
*f- 2 . To tvead npon, trample, press with the feet. 
rS97 A. M. tr. Guillemeads Er. Chirurg, *iij. The earth 
which with our feete we inculcate and treade one. 1637 
Tomlinson Renou's Disp. iii. ii. v. 127 A certain Cloth .. 
is often dipped and inculcated [L. incnlcatwr\ in a fit Em- 
plaister already made up. 

+ Inculcatedly, adv. Obs. rare-"^. [f. m- 
culcafed pa, pple. qt prec. -t- -ly 2.] By inculcation ; 
by impressive repetition. 


i68r H. More Exp. Dan, ii. 47 The Son of man is a Title 
which Christ so inculcatedly as.siiines to himself. 

Inculcatiugf (see the vb.), vbl. sb. [f. Incul- 
cate V. -f -ING J.j The action of inculcation ; im- 
pressive repetition. 

1393 Naske Christ's Tl (1613) 50 With dismall crying, and 
vociferatiue inculcating vnto her. a 1614 Donne BiaSavaros 
(1644) 35 The often iteration, and specious but .sophisticate 
inculcatings of Law, and Nature, and Reason, and God. 
C1645 Howell Lett. II. Ixix, To use so many iteiations, 
inculcatings, and tautologies, .is no good manners in moral 
Philosophy. 

Inculcation (inkwlki^hjan). [atl. late L. in- 
culcdiion-em, n. of action f. inciilcdre to Incul- 
cate. Cf. F. inculcation (161I1 c.).] The action 
of impressing on the mind by forcible admonition 
or frequent lepetition; the emphatic or persistent 
teaching ^something. 

1333 T. Wilson A/ir/. 94, I wil not trouble the lender with 
double inculcation, and twyse tellyng of one tale. 1601 
R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw. (1603) 254 He eveimoie 
laboreth with often inculcations, to infixe this most firmeli' 
in his mind. 1731 Joiin.son Rambler No. 151 T 8 The days 
that are to follow must pass in the inculcation of precepis 
already collected, and assertion of tenets already received. 
1803 I‘'o.ster Ess. 1. ii. 17 The constant inculcation of truth. 
1844 Stanley Amtold I. iv. 186 His works weie not 
merely the inculcations of particular truths, but the expres- 
sion of his whole mind. 1866 G. Macdonalu Anu. Q. 
Neig/tb, xxxili. (1878) 588 Action is more poweiful than 
speech in the inculcation of religion. 

t IncU'lcativCi a. Obs. rare. ff. L. inculcat-, 
ppl. stem (see Inculcate zi.) + -iVE.] Tending to 
inculcate ; of the nature of inculcation ; impressive. 

1626 W. Fenner HidduiManna (1652) 2 Bare teaching will 
not .waile neither ; but there must be a speciall inciilcative 
teaching, a 1677 Manton Serm. Ps. cxix. verse 48 Wks. 
1872 VII. 20 When you have heard the word . . apply it to 
yourselves by serious inculcative thoughts. 

luculcator (imkzilkif'taa, ink»-lk-). [agent-n. 
in L. form from Inculcate. (Cf. late L. incul- 
cator, used by Tertullian in literal sense.)] One 
•who inculcates. 

167s Boyle Consid. Reconcil. Reason ffReltg. i, viii. Wks. 
1772 IV. 183 Des Cartes himself., has been the greatest 
example and inculcator of this suspen.sion_ [of a-ssem]. 
1890 Temple-Bar Mag. Sept. 91 He was an inculcator of 
muscular Christianity. 

Incu’lcatory, a. rare. [f. Inculcate v. + 
-ORY,] Fitted or tending to inculcate; character- 
ized by inculcation. 

01887 M. Hopkins Discuss. Yng. Men 233 (Cent.) As 
typical and inculcatory, nothing could have been more 
admirable than these sacrifices. 1889 J. M. Robkrt.son 
Ess. Crit. PJethod 69 A matter of native bias, length of 
habit, and inculcatory, belike painful, pieparation. 

+ Incu'lk, V. Obs. [ad. L. inculc-a>-e to Incul- 
cate : perh. immecl. after F. inculqtier (1549 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. = Inculcate w. 

1528 in Buinet Hist, Ref. II. 83 To inculke unto Him the 
said Points and Considerations. 1537 Inst. Chr. Man 
Fvijb, The.se thynges. .shoulde be continually taughte and 
inculked into the eares of all true christen people. 1562 Bp. 
Gardiner Let. to Sotnerset in Foxe A. <5- M. (1563) 740 Yf 
your Grace thinke not yourselfe encombred with my babling 
and inculking. 15^6 Newton Lemnie's Complex. (1633) 34 
Which sentence Saint Paul, .went about to inculke into the 
minde of the Athenians. 

tincu’lp, Z'. Obs. rare \f)A.'L. inctilp-dre 
to Inculpate, perh. after F. inculperfiOoX^. 161 1).] 
traxis. = Inculpate v. 

i6x2 Shelton Quix. ii. vi. 1. 108 For, if Chrysostomes im- 
patience and head-long desire slew him, why should mine 
honest proceeding and care be inculped therewithal! ? 

Inculpable (inko-lpab’l), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. inculpdbilis, f. in- -b- culpdbilis Cul- 

pable.] Not culpable; blameless; free from blame. 

1491 Caxton Vilas Patr. (W. de W. 1495) 1. Prol. i b/i 
They knewe not that ony euyll were done in the worlde, ne 
also what synne was : But they were all utterly Inculpable. 
1540-1 Elyot Image Gov. 31 Suche personages as neuer 
were infamed with any vice notable, and whose lyues be 
inculpable. 1649 Jer, Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. v. 153 Liitle 
more then sins of pure and inculpable ignorance. 1730 
Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 56 If his error is inevitable, or 
such as.. he could not help, he is inculpable. 1858 Faber 
Spir. Confer. (1870) 160 There are inculpable unrealities to 
which bodily weakness exposes us. 

Hence Iaculpalji'lity = next. 

_ 1763 G. Canning Patriotism in Sch, Satire (1802) 326 Pity- 
ing Justice tacks, in their defence, Inculpabiliiy to want of 
sense. 

Incu'lpableuess. [f. prec. -l- -ness.] Blame- 
lessness. 

1348 'OoKi.t. Erasm. Par. Luke xi. iii The puritie con- 
sisteth in. the inculpablenesse and innocencie of the herte. 
1684 Sharp Disc. cone. Cojiscience 29 The great thing . . i.*} 
the Culpableness or Inculpablepess ; the Faultiness or Inno- 
cence of the mistake. 

IncU'lpably, adv. [f. as prec. -i- -ly 2 .] Blame- 
lessly, iunocenily. 

1336 Latimer Serm. <5- Rei/{. (Parker Soc.) 377 Though I 
am not altogether so scrupulous, yet I would it were done 
inculpably and duly, 1649 Igti. Taylor Ct. Exemp. ii. viii. 
81 God will accept the will for the deed when the externall 
act is inculpahly out of our powers. ifiSS Case Doubting 
Conscience 96 A man may very innocently and inculpahly 
be Ignorant of it. 1864 ]!j]a,nning Let. to Pusey 14 The 
Chuich teaches that men may be inculpably put of its pale. 

t lucU’lpate, a. Obs, rare. [ad. Jb- infulpdt- 
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ns, f. in- (In- 3) + culpahis, pa. pple. of culpan 
to blame.] Unblamecl, blameless, inculpable. 

i6ia T. James Jesuit's Doivnf. 14 Every Jesuit takes vpon 
Jiim to be an illuminate, an inculpate guider of soules. 1647 
Jer. Taylor Lib. Projh. xi. 171 Causes of Errour in the 
exercise of Reason which are inculpate in themselves. 

Inculpate (i'nkclpc't, inliz;'lpi;'t), v. [f. med. 
L. inculpdt-, ppl. stem of hiculpdre, f. in- (In- 
+ culpdre to blame ; cf. exiiilpate. As to the pro- 
nunciation, see Contemplate.] 

1. trans. To bring a charge against ; to accuse ; 
to blame, find fault with. 

1799 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. I. in. iii. 173 Gildas incul- 
pates him for having destroyed his uncle. 1833 I. Taylor 
Fanat. vi. 185 We should be slow to inculpate motives. 
1846 De Quincey Glwice IV/is. Mackintosh Wks. XIII. 6s 
The poor lady could have had no lational motive for in- 
culpating herself. 

2. To involve in a charge ; to incriminate. 

1839-40 W. Irving Wolfcrt's R. (1855) 257 De Mille .. 

confessed to a plot to murder the broker, , . and inculpated 
the Count in the crime. 1897 Mary Kingsley IK AJrica 
437 Attempting to exculpate himself and inculpate Dr. 
Nassau for not having told him one was necessary. 

Hence Inculpated, Inculpating///, adjs. 

_ 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. iii. ix. Will not perhaps the 
inculpated Deputies consent to withdraw voluntarily? 1864 
Daily Tel. 8 June, Major-General Dix . . was . . ordered 
forthwith to stop the further publication of the inculpated 
newspapers. 189a Pall Mall G. 15 Mar. 2/3, I think it is 
generally felt that the inculpating lie is more seiious than 
the exculpating falsehood. 

Inculpation (inkiolp^kjany [n. of action f. 
Inculpate; see - ation. (li.Y . inculpation 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of inculpating ; 
blame, censure, incrimination. 

1798 Sir M. Eden in Ld. Auckland s Corr. (1862) III, 
389, I should be sorry to have my career terminate in a 
manner that will be Interpreted as an inculpation of me. 
1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Stud. Math. (1852) 266 
As to the inculpation of the Metaphysicians — why was 
Locke not mentioned in place of Hume? 1850 Grote 
Greece 11. Ixv. VIII. 299 In this assembly the most bitter 
inculpations were put forth against the Athenians. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess. Sep i. xi. 329 We do not think him 
equally succe.ssful in his inculpation of the Confederates, 

b. transf. Blame, fault, rare. 
jSzz Byron Werner n. i, I should rather lay The inculpa- 
tion on the Hungarian. 

luculpative (ink»‘lpaliv), a. [f. L. inculpdt-, 
ppl. stem (see Inculpate vi) -(--ive.] =ne.xt. 

180a Svu. Smith Letp iii, With the inculpative part of 
your criticisms on mine I very much agree, _ iSoz-ia 
Bentham Ration. Evid, Wk.s. i8i^3 VII. 17 The incidents 
by which the conclusiveness of an inculpative piesumption 
may be proved. 

Inculpatory (inknipStari), a. [f. as prec. -t- 
-ORY,] Tending to inculpate or incriminate ; attri- 
buting fault or blame. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. Ill, iit. li, From the Southern 
Cities come addresses of an almost inculpatory character. 
2844 H. H. Wilson Bnt. India II. 49s The .second of the 
inculpatory letters. _ 1883 J. Mahtineau Types Eth. Tk, 
II. 158 A very sufficient vocabulary of inculpatory words. 

Incult (inkziTt), a. Now rare. Also 7 inculte. 
[ad. L. inctilius, f. in- (In- 3) - 1 - cultm, pa. pple. of 
colere to cultivate. Cf. F. inculte (i 5 -i 6 tli c.).] 

1. Uncultivated, unlilled, iii a stale of natural 
wildness. 

i6ai Burton Anat. Mel. n. iii. ili. (1651) 326 Germany 
then, saith Tacitus, was incult and horrid, now full of 
magnificent Cities. 1730-46 Thomson Autumn 884 Her 
forests huge, Incult, robust, and tall. 1864 Sala Diary in 
A nier. (1865) I. xii. 340 There were no trees, hedgerow.s, 
gardens visible. All was incult and horrid— without form 
and void. 

2. Unpolished, untrimmed, inartistic, rude. 

1599 Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke Transl. to Rdr. 

I, I hope, and trust the most curteous Reader will accept. . 
this my most inculte and vntilled labour. 1611 W. Sclater 
Key (16291 114 Eyther incult and horrid stones or unshapen 
and rude matter. 1669 Boyle Contn. Hew Exp. ii. Pref. 
(1682) 9 The reading of so incult and unpolite a Rhapsodic. 
a 1851 Mary WoLLSTONECRAFT(Webster), His style is diffuse 
and incult. 1887 Saistsbury Hist. Elizah. Lit. iii, (1890)60 
The miscellaneous .. writers, who, incult and formless as 
their work was, at least maintained the literary tradition. 

3. Of persons, their manners, etc. : Wanting in 
culture or refinement; inelegant, rough, coarse. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. To Rdr. 56 Let them be rude, 
stupid, ignorant, incult. 1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 8 
In the more incult and fierce behaviour of our English and 
•Saxon Ancestors. i86z Symonds in Life (1895) I. 208 She 
saw his coarseness at once. He Is incult, but clever. 1801 
C. Wordsworth A ww. Aax/y Zzj/k ii. 145 His [Neanders] 
appearance was very incult. 

t Incu'ltivate, a. Ohs. [f. In- 3 + L. cul- 
iJvdt-us, pa. pple. of cultivdre to Cultivate. Cf. 
F. incuUivi (loth c.).] = next. 

i66i Glanvill Van. Dogm. xii.iis As they didofold upon 
the Barbarism of the incultivate Heathen. Ibid.nyW. 165 
The modern Retainers to the Stagirite havespent their sweat 
and pains upon the most litigious parts of his Philosophy; 
while those, that find less play for the contending Genius, 
are incultivate. 1806 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) VI. 284 
Nothing but the understanding and the heart are left in- 
cultivate. 

t Inctt'ltivated, a. Ohs. [In-S.] Unculti- 
vated ; uncultured ; unpolished, rude. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. {1677) 380 (T.) The soil 
although incultivated, so full of vigour that it procreates 


withput seed. i68z Evats Grotius’ War ,5- Peace 85 If 
there be . . any Land that is desart and incultivated. 1694 
G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IK, cccxxii. Where Minds 
incultivated, feed their owne Thistles of Rage, to boast the 
highest growne. 1716 Kl.J) a\’IRS Athen.Brit.\i\.C7-it. Hist. 

7 More like Verbose .. Catechists, or even Exorcists, than 
well educated Scholars.. in their incultivated E.varations. 

lucultiva'tion. rare. [In- 3.] Want of cul- 
tivation ; uncultivated condition. 

1784 J. Berrington Hisi. Abeillard 108 (T.) In that state 
of incultivation which nature in her luxuriant fancies loves 
to foi m. 

t InCU'lture. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Want of 
culture or cultivation. 

1627-77 Felth.lm Resolves 11. xlix. 257 The Inculture of 
the World would perish it into a Wilderness, should not the 
Activeness of Commerce make it an universal CitjL 1653 
Consid. Dissolv. Crt. Chajicery 48 The smallnesse of Com- 
merce, paucity, poverty, and inculture of people. 1867 
C. J. Smith Syn, fy Anton,, Agriculture, .. Fallovvness. 
Inculture. ! 

t InCTl‘in.Tj, ZL Ohs. rare. [pHi.l-,. incnmh-erei \ 

see Incumbent a.] 

1. inlr. To be incumbent; to lie upon something. 
1629 [see Incumbing///. a.]. 

2. To lie down ; to succumb, yield, 

1656 .S. H. Gobi. Law 24, I am too weak and brittle to 
deal with you, so chuse rather to Incuinbe, then try it out 
with such a Combatant. 

Incumb, obs. form of Income. 
t lucu'inbence. Obs. [f. Incumbent: see 
next and -ence.] a. The fact of being incumbent ; 
an overhanging or impending, b. A matter that 
is incumbent ; a duty or obligation. 

1677 Hale Contempl. ir. 227 When the Necessity and 
Fear, and Incumbence of Evil is removed [etc.]. 1681 

Burthogge An Argument (1684) 18 Which Duty and 
Incumbence, and the Consequenlialness of it from the 
Covenant, is [etc.]. 1700 Rvcxut Contn. Knotles' Hist. 

Turks III. 131 The next care and incumbence of the 
Generals was to provide Winter-quarters. 1768 Woman of 
Honor III. 137 The education of his only .son. .he held too 
sacred an incumbence to trust to any one hut himself. 

Incumbency (ink»'mbensi). £f. Incumbent : 
see -encv.] 

1. The condition of lying or pressing upon some- 
thing ; brooding ; a spiritual brooding or over- 
shadowing. Now rare or Obs. 

1651 Raleigh's Ghost 0.26 The sacred Writ, .being writen 
by the peculiar incumbency and direction of the holy Ghost. 
1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 124 And the addle 
eggs put under the chill incumbency of other wildfoul. 1805 
WoRDSw. Prelude m, 116 Felt Incumbencies more awful, 
visitings Of the Upholder of the tranquil soul. 

b. With an and pi . ; That which is incumbent; 
an incumbent weight or mass. 

1679 Evelyn Sylva i. iii. (ed. 3) 25 We find them [some 
trees] more fragil, and not so well qualified to support great 
incumbencies and weights. 1687 Phil. Trans. XVI. 456 
It becomes altogether unfit for strong Incumbencies, or 
other robust Uses. 1889 Cornh. Mag. Mar. 269 Thestieam 
is choked with its compact incumbency of snow. 

2. The quality of being incumbent as a duty; an 
incumbent duty or obligation. Now rare. 

a 1608 Donne Let. Sir H. G. in Lett. {1651) 71 The duties 
of a man, of a friend, of a husband, of a father, and all the in- 
cumbencies of a family. 1667 Loud. Gaz. No. 1 have 

thought it an Incumbency both upon my Place and Duty, 
to represent to Your Majesty the Scandal, that will be given 
to all the World. 1798 T. Chalmers Posth. Wks, (1849) 
VI. g They will there recognise the doctrines which it is 
incumbent on them to believe, and . . the sources of this 
incumbency. 1799 W-ashincton Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV, 
184, 1 feel an incumbency to infoim you, that another copy 
of that letter has been either surreptitiously obtained, or 
fabricated. 1846 Grote Greece it. iv. II. 423 The celebra- 
tion of the Olympic games thus became numbered among 
the incumbencies of Elis. 1868 Browning Ring ij- Bk. x. 
363 Speaks or keeps silence, as himself sees fit, Without the 
least incumbency to lie. 

3. The position or office of an incumbent ; now 
only Eccl. (or tranrf. from this). Also, the sphere 
in which an incumbent exercises his functions, and 
the period during which the office is held. 

c 1656 Bramhall Replic. v. 202 The Pope having in- 
stituted one man into a Bishoprick, cannot during his in- 
cumbency give the joint government of his Church to 
another. 1657 Howell Londinop. 18 There be many 
things that concern the incumbency of the Conservator of so 
noble a River. 1681 Burnet Hist. Ref. II. Pref. (R.), 
They have now the same right by their incumbency that 
they then had. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. II. 37 
This bishop’s incumbency falls under the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 1831 Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixi. 41 Inviting the 
clergy of the various incumbencies . . to frame, .lists. 1886 
Law Times’ Rep. LIII. 708/1 [He] has .. retired from his 
incumbency and given up his benefice. 1895 Daily Hews 
12 July s/z With the present incumbency of the Board of 
Trade, there is no knowing what may happen. 

lucnm'bent (inkn-mbent), sb. [ad. L. incum- 
bent-em : see next. The use of the term in senses 
I and 2 is peculiar to English, and app. belongs to 
a med.L. sense of L, iticumbere=‘ ohtincct, possi- 
dere, ut est apud Jnrisconsultos’ (Du Cange).] 

1. The holder of an ecclesiastical benefice. 

1425 Rolls Parle. IV. 306/1 As if the Benefice were voide, 
be dethe of y encumbent of ye same. iS34 di-ct 26 Hen. Kill, 
c. 3 § 17 Any incumbent of any of the dignitees, benefices, or 
promocions spirituall afore e.specified. 1573 Wills <?• Inv. 
N. C. (Surtees 1835) I- 392 Also I giue to ye Incombent two 
cowbords a sidbord an almerie. 1641 Termes de la Ley s.v.. 


Who is . . called the Incumbent of that Church, because he 
doth bend all his study to the discharge of the cure there. 
1739 WniTEiTELD in Life Jtnls. (1756) 147 The Incum- 
bent lent me the Church. . 1784 J- Potter Virtuous Vil- 
lagers II 137 The present incumbent on the living, .is.. in 
a dangerous state of illness. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 
17 Every parson, vicar, or other incumbent of any ecclesias- 
tic.il benefice, is enabled to exchange parsonage houses and 
glebe lands, witli the consent of the patron and bishop, for 
other houses and lands. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiv, 
An incumbent of this diocese. 

2. In general sense : The holder of any office. 
Now rare. 

1672 Mar\ ELL ZfA Trausp. 1 . 211,2 They [kings] are the In- 
cumbents of whole Kingdoms, and the Rectorship of the.. 
People . .rests upon them. 1700 Rstry te Saavedra-Fa.rardo 
II.at’Tis necessary besides to settle a competent Salary upon 
each Office, such as the incumbent may live hand.soinely upon. 
a 1832 Bfniham Ojfic. Aptitude Wks. 1843 V. 339 Who is 
there that does not know, that the value of an office to the 
incumbent is directly as the emolument, and inversely as 
the labour? <11852 Webster IVks. 11877) 49 We pro- 

test against doctrines which regard offices as cieated for the 
sake of incumbents. 1884 Law Times LXXVII. 1/2 The 
incumbents, for the time being, of the various coronerships. 

3. One who leans over something, nonce-use. 

1719 Free-Thinker IA0. 143 P 5 Indocil Incumbents ovei 

Folio.s. 

Incumbent (inkw’mbent), a. [ad. L. incu/n- 
bent-em, pres. pple. of hiciwtbcre to lie upon, to 
lean or press upon, to apply oneself to, etc., f. in- 
(In-^) - bc/wz/w-c to lie: cf. Cumbent,] 

1. That lies, leans, rests, or presses with its weight 
upon something else. Const, on. 

1624 WoTTON Archii. in Reliq. (1672) 61 Two Incumbent 
Figures gracefully leaning upon It towardsone another. 1667 
Milton P.L.i. 226Witli expanded wings he stears his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the dusky Air. 1782 Pennant Journ.fr. 
Chester to Land. 88 His figure. .is engraven on the incumbent 
alabaster slab. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mech. g6 The 
wheel, with it.s incumbent apparatus, weighs about 20 tons. 
1853 Lvtton My Kovel v. iv, Rising from his incumbent 
posture. 1853 H erschel Pop. Led. Sc. iv. § 18 (1873) 156 
It goes to add to the weight incumbent on the polar. 
fp. 1781 CliBBON Decl. (J- E. XXX. III. i6r The nations . . 
must have piessed with incumbent weight on the confines 
of Germany. 1862 Merivale F.mp. (1865) III. xxvi. 
230 All support was withdrawn, and the incumbent mass of 
the conquerors rushed headlong over the bodies of their 
adversaries. 

b. poet. Of things which lean or hangover some- 
thing else : also of darkness, breaking waves, etc., 
1719 Young Paiaphr. Job Wks. 1757 I. 207 Death’s in- 
most chambers didst Thou ever see?., and wade To the 
black portal thro’ th’ incumbent shade? 1728-46 Thomson 
Spring 41 Incumbent o’er the shining shore The master 
leans. 1740 So.merville Hobbinol i. 209 Like some huge 
Rock he stands. That breaks th' incumbent Waves. 1810 
Southey Kehama xxi. i, The Ship shot through the incum- 
bent night. 1810 Scott Lady off,, in. x.xvi. Many a rock . . 
in random ruin piled . . frowned incumbent o’er the spot. 

2. Spec. a. Fhysics, Of air, fluid, or other weight, 
with reference to the downward pressure exerted 
by it. 

1660 Bovle Hew Exp. Phys. Mech. ii. 38 The Atmosphere 
incumbent upon the upper pait of the same key 01 stopple. 
1794 G. Adams Hat. Exp. Philos. 1. 53 The lower air 
presses the palm of the hand as much upwards, as the in- 
cumbent column pres.ses the back part downwards. 1831 
Lardner Pneumat. iii. 243 The elasticity of the air which 
surrounds us is equal to the weight of the incumbent atmo- 
sphere. 

b. Geol. Overlying and resting (npon) ; super- 
imposed, superincumbent, as a stratum. 

1789 Mills in Phil. 7Vn«j. LXXX. 79 'The wliole is In- 
cumbent on regular basalt pillars, of various dimensions. 
181X Pinkerton Petral. 1. 569 Coal sometimes contains .. 
ciystals of calcareous spar, perhaps infiltrated from incum- 
bent limestone. 1S39 Murchison Silur. Syst, i. xxxi. 411 
Tile Lower Ludlow shale or mudstone is as uniformly in- 
cumbent on the Wenlock limestone, 1874 Lyell Elent. 
Geol. xiii. 190 The shells of the Incumbent yellow sand of 
the same territory. 

c. Eot. Said of an when it lies flat against 

the inner side of the filament; of colyledotts when 
the back of one is applied to the radicle. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. ii. xix. (1765) 112 The Anlherae 
incumbent. 1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot. 38 Anthers in- 
cumbent, with contiguous lobes. 1851 Balfour Bot. § 601. 
2S8 The cotyledons are applied to each other by their faces, 
and the radicle is folded on their back, so as to be dorsal, 
and the cotyledons are incumbent. 1872 Oliver Eleni.Bat. 
II. 139 Compare. .Sisymbrium, with the radicle curved over 
the back of one of the cotyledons (incumbent). 

d. Entojii. Applied to wings which at rest lie 
horizontally upon the body, as those of most moths. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV- 337 Incumbent . . wings 
which when at rest cover the back of the insect. 1856-8 
W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zoal, L 321 Wings incumbent. 

e. Zool. Of hairs, spines, etc. ; Lying along the 
surface on which they grow. 

f. Ornith. Of the hallux or hind toe of a hire! : 
Resting on the ground or other support with its 
whole length, its insertion being on a level with 
the anterior toes {Cetii. Diet.). 

3. Resting or falling upon a person as'a duty or 
obligation. Const, on, upon (also 'j' to). 

1567 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.l 35 The host of God 
. .shall doe all incumbent to them for the e.stablishing of the 
true religion. 1637-50 Row ibid. 344 The first thing incum- 
bent to be done there was to have deposed and excommu- 
nicat their Lordships. 1653 Cromwell Sp, 4 J uly in Carlyle, 
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That there was a duty incumbent upon us. 1713 Berkelcv 
Hylas ff Phil. in. Wks. 1871 I. 348 It would still be in- 
cumbent on you to shew those words were not taken in 
the vulgar acceptation. 1851 Gla-DStonb Glean. IV. i. i, 

I have come home with a deep sense of the duty incumbent 
upon me. 1865 Reader 14 J an. 39/1 Our author thinks that 
it is the incumbent duty of England to promote emigration 
to such a country. 

“fb. Falling as a charge or pecuniary liability. 
1670 G. H. Hisi. Cardinals i. i. 23 As to debts, obliga- 
tions, and incumbent charge.s, they speak not a word. 1776 
Adam Smith 2 V. (1869) I. Introd. 4 Defraying the ex- 
penses incumbent on the whole society. 

f G. Resting or vested as a right. Ods. 

1652 Persuasive to Compliance 13 The deci.sion of all con- 
troversies lay incumbent in the person of the King onely. 
Weighing upon the mind or feelings. Obs. 
1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxvii. r 55 Ambition, and Covet- 
ousnesse are Passions . . that are perpetually incumbent, 
and pressing. 17H Shaftesb. Charac. (t737)II. l. 11. § 3. 
30 Things are no less active and incumbent on the Mind, 
at all Seasons, and even when the real Objects themselves 
are absent. 

fS. Impending, imminent, threatening. Ohs. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Biird. [ssach. in Pheni.v (1708) II. 295 
God’s Judgments are incumbent and imminent upon Church 
and Kingdom. 1682 Evats Grotius’ IPar^ Peace 82 When 
the danger incumbent is past, restitution is to he made, if 
we are able. 1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life <5- Writ. 
C1S32) II. 383 The proselytes will return to their original 
sentiments as soon as the incumbent terror is removed. 

f 6. Bending or applying one’s energies to some 
work ; closely occupied with something. Const, on 
{iipoiOj, over, to. Obs. 

1548 XjDAi.j.Arasw. Par. Lube xix. 1493, Lowe men spiri- 
tually are suche, asare incumbent and dooe restonfilthie or 
vile and transitory thynges. 1630 Bvi-vikw. Aiit/tropoinei. 
78 What she is most incumbent upon, and which she alwayes 
beholds, are those things which appertain to action and 
utility. 16S8 Clarendon Vindicat. Tracts (1727) 39 Every- 
body remembers the multiplicity of business the king was 
incumbent to at that time. 1814 Scott Wav. (ed. i) iii, 
He was losing for ever the opportunity of acquiring habits 
of firm, and incumbent [later edd. assiduous] application. 

f?. In occupation of a benefice; holding the 
position of an incumbent. Const, on. Obs. 

1604 N. D. -^rd Pt. Three Coimers. Eng^. 193 He had 
byn depriued . . from a certayne benefice, that he vnjustly 
.. was incumbent vpon. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. n. ii. § 68 
Parishes . . places bounded in regard of the Profits from the 
people therein, payable onely to a Pastour incumbent tliere. 
a 1661 — Worthies (1840) III. aio He was never Incumbent 
on any living with cure of souls. 

Hence laoxfmljently adv. rare, in an incnmbent 
manner, after the manner of an incumbent weight. 

1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 229 A duty.. which 
presses most incumbently on al! those who stand by the wheel 
that shapes the course of tlie state. 

Incu'm'beutess. nonce-wd. [f. Ikcombent 
sb. -ESS.] A female incumbent or occupant. 

1760 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (t833) III. 37r The 
ancient barony of Clinton, which is fallen to her by the 
death of the last incumbentes.s. 

Ineumber, variant of Encumber. 
t lucu’mbing, ppL a. Obs. ff. Incumb v. + 
-ING ^.] Lying upon, overlying ; = Incumbent a. i. 

1629 Sir W. Mure True Crudf. 563 Crusht downe with 
weight of Gods incumbing wrath. 

t In.cumbi’tion. Obs. rare-^, [n. of action, 
irreg. f. L. inctimbcre (of which the ppl. stem incn- 
bit- gave L. inacbition-eni)^ The action of lying 
or pressing upon. (In quot. _/%■.) 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. iii, The souls of connoisseurs 
themselves by long friction and incumbition, have the hap- 
piness at length to get all be-virtu’d. 

Incumbrartee, etc., var. Encumbrance, etc. 
Ineummiscibility : see Incommiscibilitt. 
Zu.CUUa'ble (inkitl-nab’l). [a. F. incunable, 
ad. L. Hticiindbulum : see next.] A book printed 
in the infancy of the art. Chiefly’ in next, 2 . 

1886 P. Fitzgerald Book Fancier 32 Concerning the in- 
cunables or cradle hooks. 1886 Lang Books <5- Bookmen 
(1887) 133 Incuiiables ! for you I sigh. Month May 

116 One of the early ‘ Incunables ' or ‘ Fifteeners 

II Incanabula (inkiimm-bi/zla), sb. pi. [L. in- 
cundbula (nexit. pi.) swaddling-clothes, hence cradle, 
and childhood, beginning, origin, f.ett/iiB cradle.] 

1 . The earliest stages or first traces in the develop- 
ment of anything. 

1824 De Quiscey Falsf. Hist. Eng. Wks. iBpo IX. 300 
Here they fancy that tliey can detect the incunahila of the 
revolutionary spirit 1832 — Charlemagne ibid. V. 361 Here, 
too, we behold in their incunabula, .the existing kingdoms 
of Cliristendom. iaS4 J. Martineau Ess., Rev. etc. (1891) 
II. 476 The Gospel is silent respecting the incunabula of the 
Master's life. 

2 . (With sing, incunahtilum')'. Books produced 
in the infancy of the art of printing ; spec, those 
printed before 1500. 

1861 Neale Notes Dalmatia etc. i. 9 What are Incuna- 
bula ? you ask. It is the name that Germans give to books 
printed before ijoo. 1866 Sat. Rev. 21 Sept, 305 The fac- 
simile of a most interesting ‘ incunabuhim ’. 1883 Even, 
Standard ix Apr. i/i ‘ Tall ' copies and ‘ large paper ' copies, 
incunabula and Elzevirs. 

3 . Omith. The breeding-places of a species of bird. 
Hence Incnaa'bular a., of or pertaining to early 

printed hooks, 

Aihensenm 15 June 752/t Each, paragraph, .decorated 
with an imposing and quite incunabular f. 


Incur (ink£i-u), v. Also 5-7 incur (r(e, 7 -cure, 
O-7 encurr(e. [ad. L. inatrr-ere to run (into, to- 
wards, against), f. in- + currere to run : cf. 

OF. encorre, -courre, mod.F. encourir.'\ 

I. intr. f 1 . To rim, flow, fall, or come to or 
into ; to fall (within a period of time, the scope of 
an argument, etc.). Obs. 

1536 Art. Insurgents in Froude Hist. Eng. III. 137 note, 
We humbly beseech . . that the Lady Mary may be made 
legitimate, and the former statute therein annulled, for the 
danger if the title might incur to the crown of Scotland. 
1619 UssHER Lett. (1686) 69 The beginning of Dhilkarnain 
.. certainly doth incurr in annum peri odi Julianae 
ci 6 zo A. Hume Brit. Tongsie xi. 33 Becaus sum nounes 
incurre into adveibes, let us alsoe noat their differences. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arb.) 513 For it .. commeth oftner 
into their remembrance, and incurreth likewise more into 
ihe note of others. 1632 Bp. Hall Invis. World i. § 7 Tliese 
graces do incur into each other, and are not possible to be 
seveied. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. 146 Kircherus in 
the first Book of his Egyptian Antiquities . . supposeth the 
first 13 Dynasties to have incurred before the Flood. 

i* b. To come in so as to meet the eye, the ob- 
servation, etc. ; to occur. Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 98 They are Inuislble, and incurre not 
to the Eie. 1681 Evelvn Corr. 27 Sept, in Mem.(rZvp II, 
213 If any thing incurr to you of Curious., you will greately 
oblige that Assembly of Virtuosi in communicating any pro- 
ductions of the places you trauell thro’. 1692 South 12 Serm. 
(1697) I. 317 According to the different Quality of External 
Objects that incurr into the Senses. 

e. To devolve or accrue ; to supervene. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) I. 546 The principal, with 
the interest incu rring before and after the war. 1818 Cruise 
Digest IfiA. 2) III. 17 No lapse incurs by the non -presentation 
of the patron, within six months. 

•f 2 . To run into (danger, etc.) ; to render oneself 
liable to (damage). Ohs. 

1530-1 Act 22 Hen. VIII, c. 15 Other spyrituall persones 
.. haue fallen and incurred into dyuers daungers of his 
lawes. 1333 Sir W. Fitzwilliam in Ellis Lett. Ser. i. 
II. 28 All suche pore people as shulde receyve her said 
hlaundy shulde encurre to farre in daungier of. . Lawes, and 
of High Treason. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. xiii. 82 God 
deliver me . . out of this dangerous Profession of being a 
Squire, into which I have this second time, incurr’d. 

II. trans, 

+ 3 . To run into; to move or pass into, on, or 
against ; to come upon, meet with. Obs. 

1399 A.. M, tr. Gahelhouer's Bk. Physicke Ded., Whose 
beaten footepath.your. .Maiestyes. .persone doth so incune. 
<11677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 1. viii. 92 He that is no longer 
affected with a benefit than it incurrs the sense, and suffers 
not it self to be disregarded, a 1680 Butler Rent. (1759) I. 
20S Those imported from the East, Where first they were 
incurr’d, are held the best. 

4 . To run or fall into (some consequence, usually 
undesirable or injurious) ; to become through one’s 
own action liable or subject to; to bring upon 
oneself. 

tS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 699 And so this Robert in- 
currit greit skayth, And fnistrat war than of tha kinrikis 
hayth. 1379 Xavs Euphues (Aib.) 54. I should haue 
incurred the suspicion of fraud. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. lii. iii. 
67 HisTrespasse. .is not almost a fault 1” encurre a priuate 
ciiecke. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 15 They, not obeying, In- 
curr’d, what could they less, the penaltie. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 155 V 1 No weakness of the human mind has 
more frequently incurred animadvension. 1793 Burke Th. 
Scarcity Wk.s. 1842 II. 253 All the expence is incurred 
gratis. i 8 i 2 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. x. (1873) 91 Dissem- 
inating falsehood without incumng favour. 1838 Lytton 
Calderon ii. 65, I owe you the greatest debt one man can 
incur to another. 1841 Elphinstone Hist. hid. I. 581 He 
incurred the displeasure of his sovereign. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. v. 366 A fine . .was incurred in ordinary cases. 
1883 J. Martineau Types Bth. Th. II. 48 Feelings which 
incur, .our disgust or complacency. 

'bb. Obsolete constructions. Obs. 
c 1430 Lvdg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 141 The tenthe part 
fro God yif thou withdrawe. Thou muste incurre.. To been 
accursyd by rigour of the lawe. 1726 Amherst Terrx Fit. 
Pref. 20 He has attempted this change, without incurring 
upon himself that obloquy and clamour, which usually 
attend such innovations. 

fS. To cause to be incurred; to bring on or 
Upon (some one) ; to entail. Obs. 

1627 Hakewill Apol. IV. xii. § 5 (1630) 472 The Apostles 
warmesse in not naming it expressely, lest thereby he should 
incune hatred against the Christian Professours and 
Religion. 1747 Adv. Kidnapped Orphan 201 The pusil- 
lanimous behaviour of the lieutenant, .incurred on him the 
contempt of the whole corps. xq^Laura Augustus III. 
28 This sickness has necessarily incurred expences, which 
we are unable to bear. 

Hence Incurred (inkii-ad) ppl. a . ; Incurring 
(inko-iin) zibl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1599 Mtnsheu Sp. Diet,, inenrrimiento, running into, 
falling into, incurring. i64'4Milton Judgm. Bucer xl, Not 
death but the incurring of notorious infamy. 1836 W. Irving 
Astoria III. 181 The interior trade, which they pronounced 
unequal to the expenses incuired. a 1890 J. Brown Serm. 
(1892) 120 The recklessly incurred . . debt. 

Incurability (inkiuTabi-liti). [f, next: see 
;ITY ; cf. F._ incurabilile.] The quality of being 
incurable ; incnrableness. 

1630 H. R. Myihamystes 2 To helpe on these diseases to in- 
cu^bihty. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, m. 187 The incurability 
of Cancers and Quartans. _ xqtx Cantwell in Phil. Trans. 

520 That the incurability proceeded from, .some other 
distempw complicated with the cataract. r868 Farrar 
Seekers Concl.(i875) 330 The supposed incurability of evil. 


Incurable (inkiuvrab’l), a, [sb.) [a. OF. in- 

curable (I 3 -I 4 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. incur- 
abilis, f. ill- (In- 3 ) +curdbilis Cuiiable.] 

1. That cannot be cured ; incapable of being 
healed by medicine or medical skill. 

a 1340 Hamfole Psalter Cant. 520 Venym of .snakis in- 
curabil. 1382 Wyclif 2 Macc. ix. 5 But the Lord God of 
Vrael. .smote hym with a wound incurable, c 1386 CnAucni 
Monk's T. 610 God. .him.. smoot With invisible wounde, ay 
incurable. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cci 183 The inorraa! 
..be hald Incurable. 1333 More Apol. xii. Wks, 870/2 For 
healthe of the whole bodye, cutte and cast of the incurable 
cancred partes therefro. 1715 Nelson Addr. Pers. Qual. 
210 ’We have not, for instance, a Hospital for the Incurable. 
1846 Trench .dfzV'izc. x. (1862) 216 The disease, .was incurable 
by the art and skill of man. 

2. tratisf. and Jig. Not admitting of remedy, cor- 
rection, or reformation. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIII. 13 How hat lewed men bon 
ladde. .}>orugh vnkonnynge curatoures to incurable peyne-i. 
1360 Jewel Serm. be/. Queen, Ps. Ixix. g. That yet before 
the faulte be incurable, there may be some redres.se. 1393 
Shaks. Johtt v. i. 16 Present medcine must be minLstied, Oi 
ouerthrow incureable ensues. 1663 Glanvill Def. Van. 
Dogm. 82 The Transcripts were full of enour and incuiable 
defects. 1725 Berkeley Propos. Suppl. Ch. Plant. Wk.s. III. 
226 Ignorance is not so incurable as error. 1833 Macaulay 
PJist. Eng. XX. IV. 386 The faults of James’s head and heait 
were incurable. 1879 Jefferies WildLi/ein S.Co.x.ioq, 
Wasps are incurable diunkaids. 

B. sb. A person suffering from an incurable 
disease. Usually its pi. 

163a Howell tr. GiraffCs Rev. Naples 11. 131 They burnt 
the Monastery of Santa Maria, together with the Hospital 
of the Incurables, a 1743 Swift (J.), If idiots and Innaticki, 
cannot be found, incurables maybe taken into the hospital. 
1766 Chesterf. Lett, t Aug. (1774) IV. 245 To withdraw in 
the fulness of his poweis . . from the Hou.se of Commons . , 
and to go into that Hospital of Incurables, the House of 
Lords. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s.v. Southwark, This 
hospital . . is said to he for incurables, i. e. for such as are 
turned out of other hospitals for any ailment-s that are in- 
curable (except lunacy). 1816 Southey in Q. Rezn XIV. 353 
To leave a country which, like a lunatic hospital, contained 
only fools and incurables. 

lucura'bleness (inkiuvrab’lnes), [f. prec. + 
-NESS,] The quality of being incurable. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempl., N. T. iv. vii, The. .iiicuiable- 
nesse of her disease both sent her to seek Christ, and moved 
Christ to her cure. 1807 Med. Jtnl. XVII. 362 The incur- 
ableness of the complaint. 1817 Eentham Plan Pari. Ref. 
Introd. 199 The incurableness of the disoider, and the con- 
sequently incurable coriiiptness of Honourable House. 

Incurably (inkiua-rabli), adv. [f. as prec. -f 
-LY 2.] In an incurable manner or condition ; to an 
incurable degree. 

1329^ More Snppl, Soulys Wks. 322/1 Some other whose 
body is so incurablye coirupted, that they shall waiter and 
toiler. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. vi. (R.), If any man 
shalj fraudulently .sell an horse, which he knows .secretly 
and incurably dkeased, to another for .sound. 1763], Brow n 
Poetry c5' Mtis. xii. 212 The French Language is .. void of 
Harmony and Variety, and incurably discordant. 1847-8 

H. Miller First Impr. i. (1857) 4 Of all great lo.sses and 
misfortunes, his [the hero's] master achievement — the taking 
of a nation — i.s the greatest and most incurably calamitous. 
1836 Froude H ist. Eng. 1. 285 Incurably given as they were 
to fighting in the best ordered times. 

tlncurie. Obs. rare. [a. F. hicurie (Cotgr.), 
ad. L. incilria carelessness, f. in- (In- 3) -k cura 
care.] Carelessness. 

01340 tr. PoL Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 301 Theie 
varienge bothe in places and menns names. .1 thought good 
to adyertjse . . that their incurie may not be a hlemishe to 
our historle. 1623 Cockeram, Incurie, carelesiiesse. 

Incuriosity (inkiu»rip’siti). [f. Incurious ; 
cf. Curiosity, F. incuriosity.'] The quality or fact 
of being incurious, or without curiosity. 

1. The quality of being subjectively incurious; 
want or absence of care; want of curiosity or in- 
terest in things. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. xiii. (1632) 605 How soft, how 
gentle, and how sound a pillow is ignorance and incuriosity 
to rest a well composed head upon. 1639 H. L’Estrance 
Alliance Div. OjJ. 25 Lest by chance, either through 
ignorance or incuriosity, heterodox and unsound tenets be 
vented. 1732 Warburton Wks. 1811 IX. i. i But his 
[Pilate's] incuriosity or indifference, when Truth was offered 
to be laid before himasa private man,, .shews himiiialight 
much less excusable. 1821 Lamb Elia^ Ser. 1. Old < 5 - New 
Schoolm,, I alone should stand unterrified, from sheer in- 
curiosity and want of observation. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. 

I. vii. 398 Books . . from the general incuriosity of the people 
found but few readers. 

1 2. The quality of being objectively incurious, or 
not carefully composed ; homeliness, inelegance. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 38 God heareth not 
Prayers, for the Rhetorick, and handsome Cadencies, and 
neatnesse of Expression, hut will bear ..with some In- 
curiosity of words. 

fb. qaa.si-concr. An inelegant or careless trait. 
1631 Jer. Taylor Serm. /or Yeart. xv. 193 Thinking all 
things become a good man ; even his gestures and little in- 
curiosities. 

InctirioxiS (inkiua'rias), a. [ad. L. incurios-tis 
careless, unconcerned, negligent, not done with 
care, f. in- (In- 3) ^-efndosus careful, Curious ; cf. 
F. incurieux. In sense 7 , app. fi In- 3 + Curious.] 
I. Subjectively. 

1. Without care or concern ; a. Not bestowing 
care ; careless, negligent, heedless, b. Free from 



INCURIOUSLY. 

care or apprehension; not anxious, untroubled. 
arch. (Constr. of^ 

1570 Levins 226/6 Incurlouse, 01619 

Fotherbv Atheoin. (1627) 270 Can we think that the Provi- 
dence . . shouId_ be so supinely incurious as to slight and 
neglect the falling of Kingdoms? 1647 Jer. Tavlor Z,zi 5 . 
Proph._ Ep Ded. 15 It would be haid to say that such 
Physitians are incurious of their Patients. 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. VII. _§ 231 In his Cloaths and Habit,, .he was not 
now only incurious, but too negligent. 1670 Mavnwaring 
Vita Sana xv. 132 In a threefold manner the Soul .. is in- 
curious of the wellfare of the Body. 1737 L. Clarke Hist. 
yjVWu (1740) II. Gosp. VI. 157 But they, incurious of those 
hell torments Judas felt. 1861 Lytton & Fane TafinhS-user 
92 He wander’d forth, incurious of the way. 

2. Not desirous of obtaining knowledge, informa- 
tion, or news; uninquisitive, uninquiring, indif- 
ferent ; devoid of curiosity. 

1613-18 D\niel Coll. Hist. Eng. (1626) 2 So incurious 
were they of further knowledg then what concerned their 
trade, a 1614 Donne BtaSavaros 205 Papias the Disciple 
of Saint John, whose times cannot be thought ignorant or 
incurious of Judas’ History. 1774 J. Bryant Rfythol. I. 
155 There surely was never a nation so incuiious and in- 
different about truth. 1836 J. H. Nevv.man Par. Serm. 
(1837) III. xii. 188, I am speaking of those of us who have 
learned to reflect, .. not of the incurious or illiterate. 1842 
Lytton Zanotti 29 Not with the absent brow and incurious 
air of students. 1883 Century Mag. XXV. 692/1 Cecil 
was. .incurious about the . . lives and character of her two 
comrades. 

3. Not careful in observation; heedless, inatten- 
tive, careless. 

1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 45 Exposed to the Eyes and 
notice of tlie more careless and incurious Observer. 1713 
Derm AM Phys.-Tlieol. (1749) II. 15 note. By an incurious 
vieiv, it rather regratelh, than pleaseth the eye. 1762 B. 
Stillingfl. tr. .'Pwed. Nat. Hist, in Misc. 7 >. 359 note. It is 
a notion which prevails commonly that cows eat the crow, 
foot.. This shews how very incurious the country people 
are in relation to things they are every day conversant with. 
1812 J._ J. Henry Camp. agst. Quebec 223 Resembles the 
latter, in the bark and leaf so much, that an incurious eye 
might be deceived. 1848 R. I. 'Nitj&r.o.Too.e.i'. Incarnation 
V. (1852) 99 He discerns the full meaning of what had at 
first fallen idly on his incurious ear. 

f4. Not minute or careful in estimating; not 
precise or fastidious ; not particular ; uncritical ; 
undiscriminating. Obs. 

164s Bp. Umcl Remedy Discontents 116 The meek spirit 
is incurious ; and . . takes his load from God (as the Camel 
from his Master) upon his knees. 1648 Herrick Hesper., 
Wake, Players .. Base in action as in clothes; Yet with 
.Strutts they will please The incurious viila^s. 1728 Vanbr. 
& CiB. Prcfu. Hitsb. Epil., The ^eatest Blessing Heav'n 
e’er sent. Is in a Spouse, Incurious and Content. 1749 
Power Pros. Humhers 5 Many modern Writers are so 
very incurious in this Point, that provided there be Grammar 
and Thought they seem concerned for nothing else. 

II. Objectively. 

1 5. Not carefully or exquisitely prepared, made, 
composed, or done ; plain, homely, coarse. 

1608-33 Bp. Hall Medif, Vows, Love Christ § 10 Canst 
Thou, O blessed Saviour, be so taken with the incurious 
and homely features of thy faithful ones? Ibid, Sight 
Raven (1851) 74 No doubt, Elijah's stomach was often up 
before that his incurious diet came. 1613 T. Adams Black 
Devil 47 It [the house] is not sluttish, for it is swept; it is 
not incurious, for it is garnished, 1691 tr. Emilianne' s 
Prauds Ram. Monks 114 The Angel-Limner must have 
been but a Blockhead and Bungler at his Art, to draw such 
rude and incurious Stroaks. 1824 Dibdin Libr. Comp. 535 
This solid piece of not incurious Sculpture. 

■t 6 . Not elaborate, or abstruse; simple. Obs. 

1664 Jer. Taylor Dissuas. Popery o.t. They establish no 
doctrine, neither curious nor incurious. 

7. Unworthy of careful notice, not remarkable, 
uninteresting, deficient in interest ; not curious. 
(Esp. in negative forms of expression.) 

1747 Gould Eng. Ants 71 The Manner of the Process is 
not incurious. 1776 Twiss Tour Irel. 71 The inscriptions 
. .have never been published, and are not incurious. 1824 
Dibdin Libr. Comp. 589 The author of several very rare and 
not incurious pieces of poetry. 

Incuriously (inkius-riasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In an incurious manner ; carelessly; with- 
out care, concern, or close attention. 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. xiii. These . . who so slackly 
and incuriously receive their good fortune. 1654 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 56 Subize. .surprised the Isle of 
Rhe, then incuriously guarded. 1733-8 Bolingbroke On 
Parties xix. (T.), In such an age. .public accounts [will be] 
rarely or incuriously inspected. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy tk 
Greece C1898) I. i. 18 You take it for a stone cross.. and you 
pass it by incuriously. 

Zucuriousuess (inkius-riosnes). [f. as prec. 
•f -NESS.] The quality of being incurious ; = In- 
curiosity I. 

1610 Bp. Hall A/of. Brovinists § 6 Maruell at this silent 
and sociable incuriousnesse. 1649 J er. Taylor Gt. Exeinp, 
III. XV. 83 Jesus found his apostles asleep, gently chiding 
their incuriousnesse. 1731 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IH- 
cdxvii. 222 How many are there . . who, from laziness, in- 
attention, and incuriousness, will not so much as ask for it. 
1877 R. F. Burton iii Athen^iwz 3 Nov. pbgh Signor 
Romolo Gessi. .neglected, with true unscientific incurious- 
ness, to land at the southernmost extremity. 

Incurl, variant of Enodrl v. 
i" ZncUTluenli- Obs rare. [f. Iroub -f -ment.J 
The action of incurring. 

_ 1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. n. iv._90 The voluntary 
incurment of a more criminous_ guilt. Ibid. x. 159 Ihe in- 
curment of the guilt of damnation. 
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lucurrable (ink»’rab’l), a. [f. Incur + -able.] 
Liable to be incurred. 

i8i2 L. Hunt in Examiner 11 May 290/1 Hardships in- 
currable from a dispute between this country and America. 

Incurrage, obs. form of Encourage. 
lucuxreiLCe _(ink»T&s). [f. Incureent : see 
-ENOE.] The action or fact of incurring : a. The 
entrance of sensations or impressions, lb. The 
running into liabilities. 

01656 Bp. Hall Wks. (1837-9) 42r (D.) No more 

than we can open our eyes at noon-day without an incurrence 
and admission of an outward light. 1659 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. XI, (1701) 465/2 Cogitation is made by incurrence of 
Images. 1831 Mrs. Gore in Fraser's Ma^. IV. 14 Further 
expenditure forced upon her incurrence. 1892 Current 
Hist. (Detroit) Dec. 226/1 A barrier against the incurrence 
of new or altered foreign complications. 

Zucurrent (inko-rent), a. [ad. L. incurrenf- 
em, pres. pple. of incurrere to run in : see Incur 
and -ENT.] Running in ; penetrating into the in- 
terior ; + falling within (a period). 

Foxe a. ^ pi. (1684) 824/1 Seeing we have com- 
prehended .the most principal matters in his time incurrent. 
1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 139 Ampullaria globosa, .. 
Animal with a long incurrent syphon, formed by the left 
neck-lappet. 1884 Stud. Biot. Lab. yohns Hopkins HI. 39 
Running down the middle of the triangular plate is the 
central string of tissue, the racliis, and at its end the in- 
current blood-vessel. 

t Zucu'rsaut, a. Obs. rare ~ h [ad. L incur- 
sant-em, pres. pple. of tneursdre, freq. of imtirrere 
to rim in,] (?) Running into each other, meeting. 

1657 Tomlinson Reuou’s Disp. 401* The stone. Amiantus, 
which consists of many incursant Lines. 

+ Zncursa'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. zVz- 
cursdtion-em, n. of action f. incursd-re ; see prec.] 
= Incursion. 

1659 H. More hnmort. Soul iii. x. (1662) 186 Taking 
away this Panick fear of the incursalions and molestations 
of these Aereal Inhabitants. 

+ Zneurse. Obs. rare. [ad. L. incurs-us, f. ppl. 
stem of incurrere to Incur : cf. Incourse.] 

1. = Incursion 2 . 

/S 43~4 Lid 35 Hepi. VIII, c. 12 The same Scottes. .make 
diuers and sundry incurses, inuasions . . and depopulations 
in this his realme. 1597 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1816) IV. 163/2 
The samyn landis and lies wilbe in perreil and hazard of 
Incurss of the hieland and brokin men. 1642 R, Carpenter 
Experience ii. xi, 219 Every sally or incurse of Temptation. 

2. The running of anything into another, so as to 
join or fall into it. 

1578 Banister Iliet. Man 1. 15 Through which hole, a 
braunch of the viij conjugation taketh direct incurse into 
these Muscles, 

Zucorsiou (ink^’jjan). Also 6 incurtion, ia- 
courcion, encursion. [ad. L. inettrsidn-em, n. 
of action f. incurrere to INCUR ; cf. F, incursion 
(iqlh c. in Hat 2 .-Dariii.).] 

1. The action of running in or of running against. 

i6r5 Crooke Body of Plan 174 As the winde it passeth 

and repasseth at his pleasure, vnseene, but not vnfelt ; for 
the force and incursion thereof is not without a kinde of 
violence. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. l. v. 761 TheDemo- 
criticks and Epicureans did .. suppose, all humane Cogita- 
tions to be Caused by the Incursion of Corporeal Atoms 
upon the Thinker. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 103 t 8 The 
inevitable incursion of new images. 1885 Law Times 
LXXX. 133/2 The cargo was damaged by the incursion of 
sea-water through a hole in a pipe. 

2. A liostile inroad or invasion esp. one of sud- 
den and hasty character ; a sudden attack. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 363 That other is expownede 
to the incursion of deuelles. 1494FABYAN Chrozt. v. Ixxxiii, 
61 And the Saxons, .shuld defende the lande from Incursion 
of all Enemyes. _ 1555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions Pref. 
8 To auoied the inuasion of beastes, and menne of straunge 
bordeis. .with commune aide towithstande suche encursions. 
iSgi Horsey Tray. (Hakluyt Soc.) 158 He had continuall 
warrs with the Crimme Tartor, who did sore anoye him . . 
with their yearly incourcions. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 301 
Against the Scythian, whose incursions wild _Haue wasted 
Sogdiana. 1776 Gibbon Deal. F. (1869) I. i. 20 The'r in- 
cursion.s were frequently repelled and chastised. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xiv, There had been repeated incursions 
of the Highlanders into the very town of Perth. 1885 J. 
Martineau Types Eth. Th. II. 24 The consequences 
become ..terrible like an incursion of wild beasts, 
b. trmisf. and Jc^. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxvlii. 296 It least of all 
suffers the Incursion of grosser Passions. 1660 Jer. Taylor 
Worthy Commun. i. v. 103 We give too much way to the 
daily incursions of the smaller irregularities of our lives. 
1700 Dkyden Ceyx ^ Alcyone 471 To the neighbouiing 
mole she strode, Rais'd there to break th' incursions of the 
flood. 1794 PxLE'i Evid. II. vi. (1817) 135 The sudden and 
critical incursion of the disease, i860 Tyndall Glac. l iv, 34 
An embankment . . to defend the land from the incursions of 
the river. 

t c. Sins of daily imursion : the small sins 
which make daily inroads upon a holy life. Cf. 
quot. 1660 in b. Obs. 

01635 Vines Lord's Sufp. (1677) 236 Quotidian sins of 
daily incursion. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 67. i/i Lesser 
Miscarriages . . stil’d by the Casuists, Sins of Daily Incur- 
sion are Inseparable to Frail Mortality. 1737 Waterland 
Eucharist 558 Sins of daily Incursion, such as are ordinarily 
consistent with a prevailing Love of God, and Love of our 
Neighbour. 

f 3. The action of incurring (blame or liability), 

x6io Healev St. Aug. Citie 0/ God xv. xv. (1620) 521 


HTCURVATIOlir. 

Who dare affirme how many they were, without incursion 
of rashnes ? 

Incu-rsionist. [f. Incursion -f -ist, after ex- 
cursiomst.'\ One who makes an incursion or inroad ; 
an invader. (Humorous.') 

1883 A/hcAiu. Mag. July iii To be bunted from post to 
pillar in one’s own house by surging floods of independent 
incursionists. 1892 lllusir. Loud. News 17 Sept. 374/1 
These incursionists will leave some of their ca.sh to fructify 
in British pockets. 1898 W. P. Garrison New Gulliver 33 
The building .. contained .. along with skeletons of the 
monkey incursionists, others of the Yahoos. 

ZnCUrsi'Ve (ink^usiv), a. [f. L. incurs-, ppl. 
stem of incurrere to run in -f -IVB.J Given to 
making incursions ; aggressive, invasive. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotoinachia 66 Shee is malignant, fio- 
warde, disdainefull, with unstable incursyve passions. 1771 
Goldsm. Hist. Eng. IV. 61 The forces he had to combat 
were incursive, barbarous, and shy. a 1774 — Sum. Exp. 
Philos. (1776) II. 331 All the parts oppose their united 
repelling power, to meet the incursive rays. 1880 Time II. 
159 In the good old times of feud and petty incursive 
warfare. 

Ineurtain, -teyn, obs. var. of Encurtain v . 
ZuCUrrate (ink^uv^t), ppl. a. [ad. L. hicur- 
vdt-us, pa. pple, of incurvdre to Incurve.] = In- 
curved, 

1647 H. More Song of Soul n. App. .xc, Their [comets’] 
widend beards this aire so broad doth strow Incurvate. 
17. . Hue Cry Dr. S—ft in Somers Tracts 1 . 390 How 
does Man (a tender Twig) grow stubborn, incurvate, de- 
formed. 1776-88 J. IjzvH nlrod. Bot. Explan, Terms 3S0 The 
trunk or stem. .Direction.. /«c0rzi0/«j, incurvate, bending 
inwards.^ 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 578 Large .. spreading 
lamose, incurvate. 

Zneurvahe (inkii'Jivrit, im-), v. [f. I,, incurvdt-, 
ppl. stem of incurvdre to Incurve. App. first iu 
pa. pple., f. as prec. -f -ED.] 

1. irans. To bring into a curved shape; to bend 
from a straight line or form ; to curve, to crook ; 
now, spec., to bend or curve inwards. 

1578 Banister Hist. Plan i. 34 Obliquely stretching and 
incurvated. 1623 Cockeram Efig. Diet, ii, Tq Bow, Incur- 
uate, Incline. 1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. igo By their 
constant and foolish Fasciation . . the Bones may be in- 
curvated. 1714, Dekham AsirO‘Theol. i. ii. note, A Micro- 
meter .. which would incut vate the rays one way. 1822- 
34 GoocTs Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 438 The muscles are 
thrown into a rigid and permanent spasm, not incurvating 
the body as in . , tetanus. 

fig. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 42 Age doth 
not rectifie, but incurvate our natures. 1^1 E. Taylok 
Behmen's Theos. Phil. 64 Decoratetb or incurvateth his 
Mind towards Good or Evil. 

'f‘2. intr. To take or have a curved form; to 
curve, to bend or bow. Obs. 

164.7 Lilly _C/in Astral, xvi. 99 The Body., not very 
straight, but incurvating somewhat with the Head, a 1697 
Audrey Lives, Denham (1898) I. 220 He was of the tallest, 
but a little incurvetting at liis shoulders. 

Zneurrated (inkii’ivii'led), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
-i- -ED k] Bent into, or having, a curved form ; 
curved, crooked ; spec, curved inwards. 

1665 Manley Grotius' Lepw C. Warres 310 Fortified with 
a stioiig incurvated Rampire. 1755 B. Martin Mag. Arts 
15- Yc. 320 A long incurvated Glass-tube. 1776 Cavallo in 
Phil. Tz-ans. LXVI, 408 The cord of the incurvated string. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 72 In extreme debility 
and emaciation, with stiff incurvated limbs. 

Zncavvatioil (ink2uve''j3n). [ad. L, incurvd- 
tion-etn, n. of action from incurvdre to Incurve.] 

1. The action or process of bringing into or as- 
suming a curved form ; curving, bending ; with pi. 
an instance of this. 

x6o8 Hieron Defence iit. 156 All incurvation and bowing 
of the body unto Images. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempt., 

0. T. XXI. V, That so> stiffens the knees of Mordecai that 
death is more easle to him then their incurvation. 1713 
Derham Pkys.-Theol. v. ii. 326 Firmly braced with Muscles 
and Tendons, for easy incurvations of the Body. _ 1831 
Brewster Newton (1853) I. vii. 152 The incurvation or 
bending of a ray of light, incident on such a surface. 

t b. spec. Bowing in reverence or worship. Obs. 
1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. 11. v. 7 Must incurvation 
towards the East be still continued? 1664 H. More M^'st. 
Iniq. I. xi. 36 Thou shalt not doe the service of Incurvation, 
nor any other Religious service to them. _ 1702 C. Mathek 
Plagn. Chr. iv. ik (1852) 48 It is a peice of cabalistical 
magic to make an incurvation at the sound of this name. 

2. The condition of being bent; curved formation, 
curvature ; an instance of this, a curve or bend. 

1647 bt. More Son^ofSoid ii. App. Ixxxv, How can the suns 
ray.s that be transmtsse Through these loose knots in Comets, 
well expresse Their beards or curld tayls utmost incurva- 
tion? 1^7 Potter Antiq. Greece iii. iv. (1715) 43 The 
Incurvation of the Scythian Bow, which . . was so great as 
to form a Half-Moon. 1797 Plonihly Mag. Ill, 222 In the 
incurvation of the spine. 1802-3 tr. Pallas's^ Trav, (1S12) 

1. 179 Extending nearly in a straight line .. without follow- 
ing the incurvations. 1885 Goo dale Phys. Bot, (1892) 346 
The incurvation [of the leaf] lasts for only a day or two. 

fig. 1660 Fuller Plixt Contempl. (1841) 168 Some will say 
that the weight of heavy taxes have caused this crookedness 
. . Our mutual malice and animosities . . have caused this 
incurvation. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ii. xqi note. The 
incurvations of practice are then the most notorious, when 
compared with the rectitude of the rule. 

3. A curving inwards, or the condition of being 
curved inwards, 

1822-34 Goad's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 58 It [whitlow] is 
also occasioned by an incurvation of the nails^ 1866 A. 
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Flint Prine, Med. (t88o) 202 Bulbous enlargement of the 
ends of the fingers, with incurvation of the nails, forming 
what are called clubbed fingers. 1875 Darwin hisectiv. 
PL xvi. 372 There was decided incurvation. 
XXLCUrvatxire (inkc-ivatiu:). rart. [f. L. in- 
rnrva/-, ppl. stem of htcurvare to Incurve : cf. L. 
curvaiura cnrvatnre, and see -uee.] A curving 
inwards ; an inward curvature or bend. 

i8og Kendall Trav. I. ii. 8 Its actual sea-board is rendered 
much more considerable, by the incurvatures of small bays 
and inlets. Nature g Aug. 359/1 The greater incurva- 

ture of the wind in rear than in front of hurricanes in the 
Southern Indian Ocean. 

XnCUlTV'e (inkSuv), V. [ad. L. inciirvd-re to 
bend in, bow, crook, curve, f. in- (In- + curvdre 
to crook, bend, Curve, curvus crooked, bent.] 

1 . irans. To bend into a curved form, to curve 
( = Inou»vate o. i); in mod. use, To curve or 
bend (something) inwards. 

i6io Holland Camden's Brit. i. 651 The Sea now retyr- 
lug South-ward : and with a mighty Compasse and sundry 
baies incurving the shores. 1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 51 
Come .. to the Cup of his blood, not entendiiig thy hands, 
but incurving them. 1733 Somerville Chase tv. 426 You 
hollow Trunk, That with its hoary Head incurv’d salutes 
'I'he passing Wave. 1866 Neale Sequences i5- Hymns 146 
The mountains, incurving themselves lound the City. 18^ 
in Nature XXI. 357 The steel having been violently rent 
and incurved. 

2 . mtr. To take or have a curved form ; to curve 
or bend inwards. 

1704 Gwiw Museum (L.), Towards its extremity the spine 
piotrudes, and afterwards incurve.s. 1848 Clough Amours 
lie Voyage 111. 301 Those fair open fields that incurve to 
lliy beautiful hollow. 

Hence IncuTving vbl, sb. tynHippl. n. 

1865 IntelL Ohserv. No. 47. 339 The spiral incurving of 
the wind. 1880 Warren Book-plates iv. 31 The incurving 
of the shell-work. 1884 Science }z.x\. 42 To find the direction 
of the storm-centre, we must know the incurving angle of 
the wind's spiral. 

Xucnrved (inkzi-ivd), ppl. a. [f. prec. -(- -Eijl. 
Taken as representing L. incurviis bent, crooked.] 
lient into or having a curved form; curved, 
crooked; in mod. use, Curved or bent inwards, 
having an inward curvature. (Now chieHy in Zool. 
and Botl) 

^ 1623 CocKERAM, Fncurued, bowed. 1763 Wolfe in Phil. 
Trans, LIV, 95 They have all sharp black incurved claws. 
i8i6 'N. Smith Strata lUent. 22 This thick Strata contains 
large incurved oysters. 1826 Kirby St Sf. EntomoL III. 
.xxxi. 253 The head projects into a long incurved obtuse 
horn._ 1852 Dana Crust, i. 252 The spiniform teeth .. a 
little incurved. *879 Lubbock ik:/. Lect.l. 5 In the genus 
Binguicula. .the leaves are concave with incurved margins. 
1880 Daily News 3 Nov. 3/3 The incurved varieties [of 
chrysanthemums] fiom China. xZgilbid. 4 Nov. 3/3 The 
classes for cut flowers comprised Japanese, _ incurved, le- 
flexed, anemonej and pompon, anemone varieties. 

Incurvetting : see Incurvate v. 2, quot. 1697. 
i' InCU’rvity. Obs. [f. L. incurv-tis bent, 
crooked -b -Try ; cf.L.rrvmViVJ crookedness, Cukv- 
ITY. ] The quality of being incurved ; inward cur- 
vature. 

1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. v. u. 235 Men best ex- 
pressed their velocity by incurvity, and under some figure 
of a bowe. 1668-9 — Wks. (1848) III. 512 The little incur- 
vitie at the upper end of the upper hill, and small recurvitie 
of the lower. 

II Incus (i'qkzis). Anat. and Zool, [L- inciis^ 
incud-ent anvil, f. incud-ere : see Incuse 77.2] 

1 . The middle one of the three small bones of the 
ear (malleus, incus, and stapes), to which the sono-v 
rous vibrations are conveyed from the malletis or 
‘ hammer ’ : = Anvil 3 b. 

1669 Holder Etem. Speech 162 The Malleus lies along 
fixed to the Tympanum ; and on the -other end is joyned to 
the Incus by a double or Ginglymoid joynt. 1787 Hunter 
in Phil. Trans. LXXVII. 434 The incus is attached by a 
small process to the tympanum, and is su-spended between 
the malleus and stapes. 1856 Todd & 'Ba'ussm Phys. Anat. 
1 1. 70 The incus is shaped not unlike a molar tooth. 

2 . A part of the ‘trophi’ or mouth-apparatus in 
Rotifera, upon which the two mallei work. 

1877 Huxley Aitat. [nv. Anhn. iv. 188 The contraction 
of the muscular masses, to which the mallei are attached, 
causes the free ends of the latter to work baekwaids and 
forvvards upon the incus. 1888 Rollf.ston & Jackson 
A nine. Life 633 The mouth l[in KotiferaO leads into an 
oesophagus, followed . . usually directly by a muscular 
pharynx or mastax containing the chitinous jaw-apparatus 
or ‘ trophi \ These consist of two hammer-like bodies, the 
mallei, which work against an incus or anvil . . The incus 
[consists] of two pieces, rami, borne upon a single piece, the 
fulcrum. 

'^Incuse (inkiik’z), a. and sb. [ad. L. incus-us, 
pa. pple. of inciidere : see Incuse zi. 2 The sb. use 
corresponds to F. incuse (1692 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Hammered or stamped in: said of a 
figure or impression upon a coin or the like. 

1818 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang, (1876) 64 In the 
centre of an incuse square. 1825-7 Hone Eyery-day Bk. 
II. 497 The carving is incuse. 1879 Lubbock in sgth Cent. 
VI. 795 On the one side is an incuse square or punch mark. 
1886 Athenseum 27 Mar, 426/3 Mr. T. Jones communicated 
a paper on the rare didrachm with the owl on the obverse 
and incuse square diagonally divided on the reverse. 

B. sb'. A figure stamped in ; an impression in 
intaglio upon a coin, etc. 


i8i8 R. P. "Z-mom Symbolic Lang. (1876) 63 Antiquaries 
have supposed this incuse to be merely the impression of 
something put under the coin to make it receive the stroke 
of the die more .steadily. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon.W. 
508 The incuse is visible on the back, and this is occasionally 
a great help when a particular rune has been injured on 
the fiont, for we can thus trace it more or less sharply on 
the other side, so leaflike is the metal. 1879 H. Phillips 
Notes Coins 7 The head of Proserpine in an incuse sur- 
rounded by dolphins. 

'i Incuse, vX Ohs. rare-°. [ad. L. incusdre 
to accuse, find fault with, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f cattsa 
occasion, Cause, causdrl to take occasion of, 
plead, debate ; cf. Accuse z».] To accuse. So 
-)- Incusation, accusation. 

JS70 Levins Manip. 195 '5 To incuse, incusare. 1623 
Cqckeram, Incusation, blaming. 1658 Philhils, Dtcusa- 
iion, a blaming or accusing. 

IncnSd (inki/r'z), 71.2 [fi L. incus-, ppl. stem 
of inciid-ere to forge with the hammer, work on 
the anvil (inciis).'\ irans. To impress by stamp- 
ing : to mark with an impressed figure. Chiefly 
in pa. pple. (or ppl. adj.) Incu-sed. 

1W4 in Webster. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. iv. 
37 The reverse is incused with the impress of an amphora. 
1879 H. ViuLUPS Addit. Notes Coins 13 There are specimens 
of Sybaris and Metapentum, in Magna Grecia, known as 
the incused coinage. 

t Incus S, V. Obs. Also 6 Sc. incus, [f. L. 
mcuss-, ppl. stem of inculere to strike into, strike 
upon, Inoute, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f quaiere to shake, 
strike, dash. Cf. Concuss, Discuss.] irans. To 
strike in, impress; to strike (terror, etc.) into the 
mind; to inspire a person with (some feeling). 

1527 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, I. 280 Whereby no litle ter- 
rour and feare shalbe incussed unto thEmperialles. 1533 
Bellenden 88 (Jam.) That he micht incus be his deith 
the samin terroure to the Latinis. 16*3 Daniel Coll. Hist. 
Eng. II The first events are those which incussed a daunt- 
ingnesse or daring. 

t luGll'SSion. Obs. rare. Also 7 erron. in- 
cusion. [ad. L. incussion-em, n. of action from 
incuth'e : see Incuss ti.] A striking or dashing 
against something ; collision, impact. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man ^gx The better to resist outward 
iniuries and violent incusions of the ayre. *658 Piiillii-s, 
Incnssion, a violent shaking, or dashing against any thing. 
[In ed. 1706 marked Obs.] 

Incut (imk»t), ppl. a. [f. In adv. ii b-hCuT 
ppl. a.] Set in by or as if by cutting ; spec, in 
Printing, v\%&rtQd.in a space left in the outside of the 
text instead of in the margin ; also called ctil-in. 

1888 Jacobi^ Printers' Vocab., Incut notes, side-notes 
which are let into the text, instead of being in the margin. 

t IncU'te, "V. Obs. [ad. L. incut-ere to strike 
into : see Incuss v.) irans. To strike in : = Incuss. 

1542 Becon Christm. Banq. in Early Whs, (Parker Soc.) 
63 This doth incute and beat into our hearts the fear of God. 
— Potat. Lent ibid. 101 Secondly, it incuteth and beateth 
into our hearts a shamefacedness, whereby we are so 
ashamed of our faults. 

I'ncu:tting', vbl, sb. rare. [See In adv. C. 3.] 
A cutting in, or the opening made thereby; incision. 

1598 Florio, Incisione, an incision, an incutting, a gash 
[etc.]. 1611 CoTGB., Taille d' espargne, . . the incutting 
being fiUed with enamell,and the work set out, or appearing 
among it, in gold &c. 

Incypyent, obs. (erron.) form of Insipient. 
Incyae, obs. form of Incise. 

Incysted, obs. form of Encysted. So -j- In- 
oystated in same sense (cf. Encystation). 

1728 Rutty in Phil. Trans. XXXV. 565 This Tumour 
proved a Congeries of incystated Abcesses . . of different 
Sizes. 1738 A. Stuart Ibid. XL. 328 Small incysted pulta- 
ceous and cietaceous Tumours. 1791 Home Ibid. LXXXI, 
97 All preceded by the same kind of incysted tumours. 
Ind (ind). Forms: 3-6 Tnde, (4 Tngde), 4-9 
Inde, 5 Yende, Ynd, 7- Ind. [a. F. Inde-.-L. 
Ittdia (cf. Afric, Greece) : see India.] 

1 . An earlier name of the country now called 
India; sometimes applied to Asia or the East. 
Now archaic and poetic. 

a 1225 A ncr. R . 342 DeorewurSe ouer alle gold hordes, and 
ouer alle aimstones of ynde. 13.. A. .(4/25.4843 In the londe 
of Ynde thou mighth lere Nyne thousynde folk of selcouth 
manere. C1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 1143 And sklendre 
wyues, fieble as in bataille, Beth egre as is a tygre yond in 
Ynde. 1519 hiterl. Four Elem., This sayde north parte is 
callyd Europa And this south parte callyd affrica This east 
parte is callyd ynde But this newe landes founde lately 
Ben callyd america. 1335 Coverdale i Macc. vi. 37 Euery 
Elephante was -couered with a stronge tower of wod . . & 
within it was a man of Inde to rule the beest. 2621 (Juarles 
Div, Poems, Esther i. Whose Kingdome was to East, and 
West confin'd, And stretcht from Ethiopia unto Ind. 1821 
Byron Sardan. i. ii. 151 Who -conquer'd this same golden 
realm of Ind. 2823 — fnau xii. ix, From Ceylon, Inde, 
or far Cathay. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus xi. 2 Whether your 
Catullus attain to farthest Ind. 

t b. pi. (Cf. Indies.) Obs. 

C14M 'J hree Kings Cologne 40 per be iij. Indes of ))e 
whyche |>es iij, lordes were kynges ; and all hes londes & 
kyngdoms for more partye be yles. 1558 W. Warde tr. 
Alexis Seer. i. 108 b (Stanf.) Dowe or paste of Borace 
broughte latelye oute of the Indes. 

C. With qualification = (East or West) Indies ; 
formerly also the less and the great Ind - Hindu- 
stan and the East Indies or the East generally. 


T 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Tko7iias 441 In best [= highest ; 
L. siiperioreut] y-nde, or he fane, he went, & ^ar throw 
ferlys .schan. c 1400 Mandev, T/'av. Pt o!. ( Roxb.) 3 Thurgh 
. .Amazon, Inde pe lesse and \>e mare, a giete paity. c 1450 
Cami'eden Sidrac in Warlon Hist. Eng. Poetry II. 
306 note, His londe lay be grete Inde, liectorye bight hit as 
we fynde. ifioo Shaks.4. V. L. hi. ii. 93 Fiom tlie e.ist to 
westerne Inde No iewel is like Rosalinde. 
j* 2 . pi. Indians, natives of India. Obs. 

C1380 Wyclip Sel. IPks. III. 341 Jewis and .Saiasynes, 
Greicis and Yngdls. i398TitEvisA/i’(fzV//. de P. P. xviii. .xli. 
(MS. Eodl.), Ihe Elephaunte hatte Elephas . . but )>e Inde^ 
[1495 Yndes] clepi[> hym Bairo. C1400 tr. .S'ecjvta Siuret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. 1‘. S.) 67 Of whom of pliilosopheis l>a 
bigynynge of Pliilosophye hadden Indes, Grecys, Pei cys and 
latyns. iS26Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 37 What slioide 
be the ende of the warre. .bytwene hyin and the yiidcs. 

J 3 . The Indian language. Obs. rare. 

<21400-50 Ale.vander 5012 Scho begynes all in grew & 
endis in ynde. 

4 . aitrib. and Comb. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas IX. .Y.YXviil. 217 b, Inde stones rpon 
their golden tresses. 1433 — St. Ednmnd i. 873 Of gold and 
stonys ynde. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh \. Poems 
1^0 VI. 189 An Ind-born man. 

Ind, indigo ; see Inde. 

Ind-, Cheni. : see Indi-, Jndo-. 

-ind, -inde, obs, ME. en,ding of pres, piile. : sec 

-INO 2. 

11 XndaTia (inda-ba). [Zulu in-daha subject, topic, 
matter, affair, business, doing, f. nominal inflex in- 
-l- stem ff.izin-daba affairs, communications, 
news).] A communication or transaction of affairs, 
a conference or consultation between or with South 
African natives. 

1894 Pall Mall G. 26 Dec. 3/2 A me.ssage ^^'as therefore 
conveyed . . to the King, inviting Umtassa to come in to an 
indaba at Umtali. 1896 IPestjii. Gnz. 30 Mar. 5/1 They will 
then attack Gimgem’s kraal, where the chief Ulimo is hold- 
ing an indaba, or consultation. 2896 Daily News 31 Aug. 
3/1 The Indunas, after the final indaba, returned to the hills 
with the professed intention of consulting their brethren. 

+ Xndaga'cious, a. Obs. rare, [f, stem of E. 
inddgd-re (see next) -t- -ACious.] Given to search 
or investigation. 

1653 R. Sandf.rs Physiogn. 270 The businesi.s requires that 
we be indagacious and e.vact in the least punut of the mea- 
sure theieof. 

Indag'ate (i'ndiige't), z'. lObs. [i.l.,.inddgdl-, 
ppl. stem of inddgdre to tiace out, seaich into, 
investigate.] irans. To search into, investigate. 

1623 Cockeram, Jndagate, to .search. 1633 J. Fo.siiroki-’, 
Six Serm. Ep. Ded., To indigate and .search out the drift 
and scope of the Spirit of God. 1677 Cary Ckrotiol. 11. i. i. 
xiii. 126 How from them should we indagate the time of liis 
Expulsion? 1829 Landor ll'/es. (1846) I. 470/1 We talk of 
indagatin^, of investigating. 1867 Mu.sgravi-; Nooks Old 
B'l-ance 1. ix. 293 They indagate the history of a hundred and 
fifty years. 

Xndagation (indagfijon). ? Ohs. [ad. I.. 
dagdlion-em, n. of action f. inddgdre : see prec. ; 
cf. It. indagaiione (Florio).] The action of search- 
ing or tracking out ; investigation. 

1589 Nashe Anat. Absurd. 38 The indagatioii of the 
truth. 1590 Barrouch Meth. Physick (1639) Pref. 1 'I'he 
painfull indagation of the secrets of nature. 1664 Emclyn 
Sylva 95 See also with what accuiateness the Society con- 
stantly proceeds in all their Indagations, and Experiments. 
1772 N UGEN-r tr. H ist. Friar Gerimd 1 1. 341 Having mocked 
our inost_ diligent and exquisite indagation. 1839 Bailly 
F estus Zxr.. (1848) 200 By indagation of snpiemest spheres 
Material and spiritual. 

t Indagative, a. ? Obs. [f. L. inddgat- (see 
Indagate) -f -ive.] Characterized by seaiching or 
investigating; in quot., inclined to seek. 

1642 Ji!R, Taylor Episc. § 49 The Church might not be 
ambitious, or indagative of such imployment. 
Indagator (i'ndage't3.i). Now rare. [a. I,. 
indagator, agent-n. from itiddgdre to Indagatis: ; 
cf. obs. F. indagateur (Cotgr.).] A searcher, in- 
vestigator, inquirer. 

1620 Venner Via Recta iii. 62 Not sensible, but to the 
curious Indagator and Obseruer of things. 1653 H. More 
Cofiject. Cabbal. (1662) 155 To pretend to be more accurate 
Indagators into matters of Religion. 1742 Young Nt. Th. 
V. 748 Awake, ye curious indagators ! fond Of knowing all, 
but what avails you known. 1849 Jeffrey Let. in Cock- 
burn Life II. cevii, Unreadable foi all but the indefatigable 
indagators of transcendental truths. xH&^Athenxum 9 Feb. 
187/3 Being too extensive and obstructed for a solitary non- 
resident indagator. 

Xndagatory (irndagi^karl), a. rare. [f. L. 
hiddgdt- (see Indagate) + -ory.] Pertaining to 
or of the nature of investigation. 

1855 G. Musgrave Ramble Nonnaudy 312 In classical 
studies, their [the Germans'] indagatory research and 
laborious analysis have long since placed them in the first 
rank of Scholiasts. 1861 — By-Roads 283. 

t Zndag^a'trix. Obs. rare. In 7 indig-. (Cf. 
quot. 1633 in Indaga'TE vi) [a. L. inddgdtrix, fem. 
of indagdtor.'] A female searcher or investigator. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 269 The soul, the indigatrix 
of all things. 

Indaign, variant of Indeign v. Obs. 
Indamage, -dammage, obs. var. Endasiage. 
Indamnifie, obs. form of Indemnify. 
Indanger, -dannger, obs. var. Endanger v. 

J Inda'Xet V. Obs. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. In- - 
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INDECIDUOUS. 


( = En -) + Dare v.^ irans. T o inspire with daring ; 
to incite, provoke. 

1599 ^'^ore in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. (1853) II. 139 
Considering that if he should there in his owne presence, 
receaue any oveithrowe, it would . . indare them to attempt 
the like or greater matters. i6n Ftoiiio, Inardire, to en- 
dare, to enhardie. 

'k Inda’rken, variant of Endakken v. 

1628 Fkltiiam Resolves 11. xxii. 74 As if the bieaih which 
the child lost, had disclouded hi.s indarkned heart. 

Indart (inda'Jt), v. Also 6-7 en-, T. lN-l + 
Dabt V.] irans. To dart in. 

1598 Sh \ks. Rom. <§• JuL I. iii. 08 (andQo ) No more deepe 
will I endait later Qos. atidFos.', ed. Theobald 
iiidait] mine eye.l'hen your consent giiies strength to make 
fitj flie. i88z H. .Scott Holland Logic <'j- L^e (i88^) 263 
In the light of his indarted splendour.. evil reveals the full 
horror of its. .deformity. 

tinde. Ohs. Also 4 ind, 4-5 ynde. [a. F. 
inde^ A.¥.ynde, ad. L. ^indiiuu — indicum, lit. In- 
dian, as subst. indigo.] A blue dye obtained from 
India, now called Indigo ; the colour of this, or a 
fabric dyed wdth it. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9920 pe toiper heii neist for to find, Es 
al o bleu, men cals Ind [v. r. ynde] ^1320 Cast, l.ove 
712 .Sepjjen abouten pat oper heu3 So is inde and eke bleu 
[orlg. ,Si rest e ymde, e blui]. 14. . R nc. Coolcny in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 434 Colour hit wyth ynde. 1581 Act 23 Rl/s. 
c. 9§3Grounded..with Woad and Anele, alias blue Inde. 
16^ [see iNDiiBAUDi.AS below]. 

b. attrib, or as adj. Blue. Inde cards : cf. 
Cabde sk 

1339-60 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) II, 384 In duabus 
peciis de indekarde, 1360-61 Ibid. 385 Et in vj vln. de 
inedecaid, c 1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) vii. 25 Hi,s back es 
ynde colour. 1433 Lydg. .S'^. Edmuud Prol. 49 This other 
standard, feeld stable olT colour ynde. 14.. Yoc. in \Vr.- 
Wiilcker 588/23 lacinctuius, ynde colour. 

I lence f Indebaudias (Inde Bauniaa), indigo. 
1573 Art 0/ Limning n Indebaudias of it selfe maketh a 
darke and sad blacke. 1634 Peaciiam Gentl. Exerc. i. 
.\xiii. 80 Take Indebaudias and grinde it with the water of 
Litmose, if you will have It deepe, but If light, grinde it 
with fine Ceruse. 1658 Phillips, Artfi?,.. a cert.ain Mineral 
wherwith they use to paint or die of a blew colour, called 
also Indico. .. It is of two soils, English Inde, and Inde 
Bau nias. 

.Tndear, -ment, obs. var. Ende.ik, -ment, 
Indeavour, oba. variant of Endeavour. 
t IndebiTitate, tz. Ohs. rare — '^. [ad. med. 
L. indebilitdt-us : sec In- ^ and Debilitate rz,] 
Debilitated, enfeebled. 

1529 IVill of Pry mar (Somcisot Ho.), Indebilitate of 
body. 

Bo + ijidebiTitated a. 

1696 W. Cowpicn in Phil. Trans. XIX. 302 Of these 
e.xtravagant Pains she was much eased,, .but never the less 
continued much mdebilitated. 

t Inde'bt, ppl- a- Obs. rare. In C indett, en- 
debt. [Short for Indebted; cf. Debt///, a.] 
Indebted. 

1504 Bury Wills (Camden) 95 All my good (frendes 
soullys that I ain__bovvnd or indett to pray for. 1642 
Perkins’ Prof. Bk. ii. § 180. 79 If a man by his Obligation 
doth acknowledge himselfe to be endebt unto the Obligee. 

Inde'bt, Now?-a;r. [InferiedfromlNDEBTED; 
perh. after F. cndetler {endcbter) in same sense.] 

1 . irans. To bring under monetary obligation; 
to involve in debt. (In quots. rejl.') 

1586 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. (1589) 206 After be 
had indebted himselfe in seven hundred and fiftie thou.'and 
crownes. 1603 Holland PA/nrc/i'j Mor. 209 One indebteth 
himselfe for to build a sumptuous and stately house. 

2 . To bring under an obligation of any kind. 

1603 Daniel Panegyr. Wks. (1717) 340 Thy P'ortune hath 

indebted thee to none. 111639 W. Prototypes 11. 

xxiv. (1640) 13 Bee they not benefits Indebting us to God in 
many praises? 1672 Penn Splr. Truth Vind. 114 We 
would not indebt our .selves to his Favour. 1873 Ruskin 
Ears Ciav. V. Iviii. 2S5 If it borrow at all, it is at least in 
honour bound to borrow from living men, and not indebt 
it.self to its own unborn brats. 

Indebted (indebted), ///. iz. Forms; a. 3 an- 
detted, 4-6 endetted, (4 -id, 5 -yd) ; ] 3 . 5 in- 
dettydd, 6 -detted, 6- indebted. [ME. endetted, 
after OF. endctti, pa. pple. of endeiter to involve 
in debt, f. en- (En-) h- dette Debt sb. ; cf. Pr. 
endeptar, -deiitar, Sp. endeudar, It. (and med.L.) 
indebitdre. In the 15-1 6th c. the prefix was as- 
similated to In- 2 and the radical to Debt j/I.] 

1 . Under obligation on account of money bor- 
rowed ; owing money ; in debt. 

a., c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <§• T. 181 Yit I am 
endetted so therby Of gold, that I haue borwed trewely. 
1422 T. Hostel in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. I. 96 He being 
. . now falle to greet age and poverty : gretly endetted. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii. 653 He . . after longe beynge in West- 
mynster as a .seyntwary man. .dyed there, beynge greatly 
endettyd vnto many paisony.s. iS4a-3_ Act 341$- 35 Hen, 
VIJI, c. 4Anie person. .endebted to anie suche ofifendour. 

j 3 . 1483 Cath. Angl. 195/2 Indettydd. 1512 Act ^ 
Hen. VIII, c. 18 § IS Persones so indetted . . to be utterly 
acquyted & discharged therof. 1379-80 North Plutarch 
f*59S) 162 Hee beganne to flatter the common people, and 
specially those that were indebted. 1761-2 Hume Hist. 
Eng. (1806) IV. Ixiii. 709 Notwithstanding the supplies 
voted him, his treasury was still very empty and very much 
indebted. 1885 Tait Prop. Matter iv. § 63. 51 If he over- 
draws . . be is to that amount indebted to the bank. 


t b. To be indebtea, to owe (so much). 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Comtirw. (1603) 17 [He] left 
his sonnes indebted 30. millions of crownes, and without 
credite amongst the merchants. 1735 J. Shebbeake Lydia 
(1769I II. 292 Jenkiti Williams, .lent him the money he was 
indebted. 1784 R. Bage Barham Downs II. 158, I am 
indebted . .to your Lordship an answer. 1797 Mary Robin- 
son Walsingham III. 187 Po this infamous associate I was 
indebted thirty pounds. 

2 . Under obligation to another on account of 
some liability incurred or claim unsaliified ; liable 
for some omission of duty, an unfulfilled promise, 
etc. ; bound. Obs. or arch. 

/21223 Auer. R. 126 pit ert andetted touward me sivuSe 
mid sunnen. C1380 Wvclif Sel. Wks. III. 352 Ech man is 
endettid to God, as ech man is endettid to opir, to helpe him 
algatis goostli and bodili. 1337 N. T. (Genev.) Luke xi. 4 
And forgeue vs our .synnes ; for euen we forgeue eueiy man 
that is indebted to vs. 1373-85 Abb. Sandys Serin. (1841) 
202 The flock is indebted to their pastor, to honour and to 
reverence him as their father. 1608-33 B?- Hall Medif. 4- 
Vows (1656) 114 When I have promised, I am indebted ; 
and debts may be claimed, must be paid. 1667 Milton 
P. L. III. 235 He her aide Can never seek, once dead in sins 
and lost; Attonement for himself or offering meet. Indebted 
andundon, hath none to bung. 

3 . Under obligation to another for favours or 
services received ; owing gratitude ; beholden. 

1361 tr. Calvin! s Foure Godly e Serin, ii. D v. If we be so 
endetted and bouiide to god. 1390 Greene Plenaphon 
(Arb.) 63 Then, sir, haue I mistooke your honestie, and am 
lesse indebted to your courtesie. 1660 Willsford Scales 
Couwi. Pref. A vij. All the others have nothing to glory in, 
but bow Princes and States are indebted to them. 1777 
Priestley Matt. St Spir. (1782)!. xiv. 157 For this observa- 
tion I am indebted to an ingenious and worthy friend. 1847 
Maurvat C/iildr. N. Forest viii, T'hey were indebted to 
him for the situation they hold now in the forest, 
b. Of things. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 430 Paulus that renowned 
Venetian to whom our Relations are so much indebted. 1732 
Pope, etc. Art Sinking ii. 11 To such as these, .our Art has 
been often infinitely indebted. 1843 Prescott Mexico 
(1850) I. 54 The Aztec mythology .. was much indebted, 
as 1 have noticed, to the priests. 

ludeMedness (inde-tednes). [f. prec. + -NEsa.] 

1 . The condition of being indebted or in debt. 

1828 in Webster. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. 11. vi. § 2.1. 307 

The indebtedness of the proprietors in the flourishing 
cantons of Zurich ‘ borders on the incredible 1861 Goschen 
F'or. Exch. 9 It is above all things necessary to form a clear 
view of what is meant by international indebtedness. 

b. The extent to which one is indebted ; the sum 
owed ; the actual debt. 

1862 Sala Ship Chandler (L.), Perhaps . . this vast sum is 
in payment of Master Edward’s indebtedness. 1867 Times 
4 June, The indebtedness of the bankrupt amounted to 
/ 1,382. 1889 Ibid, (weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 5/4 The indebtedness 
of the Municipal Corporation of Belfast is only ;f[777,733. 

2 . The condition of being under obligation for 
services, etc., rendered. 

*647 Trapp Exp. Epistles Ep. Ded. Aiij a, To professe 
my deep indebtednesse unto You, for Your many fatherly 
favours. 1893 Sir R. Bai.l Story of Sun 26, I am glad to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to these papers. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley PV. Africa 9 The indebtedness which all African 
travellers have to the white residents in Africa. 

ludelltmeilt (inde'tm&t). rare. [f. as prec. 
-k -MENT ; app. after F. endettement {endebtement, 
Cotgr. 1611).] The state of being indebted; in- 
debtedness. 

1630 Bp. Hall Balm Gil. (R.), Fear thou a worse prison 
if thou wilt needs wilfully Hue and dye in a justindebtment, 
when thou maiest be at once free and honest. 1813 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 198 It is, at the same time, a 
salutary cuib on the spirit of war and indebtment. 1813 Ibid. 
254, I feel my portion of indebtment to the reverend author. 
i86z R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, fp- Art 71 The work of 
one to whom we love to be indebted, and still more to pro- 
claim our indebtment. 

tXnde'Gence. Obs. rare. [f. Indecent (see 
-ence) : perh. a. F. indicence (i6th c.).] Unbe- 
comingness, impropriety : =lNDECENcy 1. 

1714 Burnet Hist. Ref, III. Introd. (R.), I was indeed 
amazed to find a poor harmless woman . . so carried to an 
indecence of barbarity. 1740 \x.De JMouhy's Fort. Country 
Maid (1741) II. 93 To commit .such an Indecence. a 1797 
H. Walpole Mem. Geo. Ill (1845) I. viii. 122 Stating to 
Barre the indecence of treating an infirm and much older 
man with such licence. 

Indecency (indrsensi). [ad. L. indecentta, 
n. of quality i. indeemt-em : see next and -ency.] 
The quality of being indecent. 

1 . Unseemliness, unbecomingness ; unbecoming 
or outrageous conduct. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Efig. Poesie III. xxili. (Arb.) 279 As rude 
and vnciuill speaches carry a marueilous great indecencie, so 
doe sometimes those that be ouermuch affected and nice. 
x^^d^vime.o.Aiithropomet. 126 An act not only of indecency, 
but of injustice and ingratitude against God and Nature. 
1702 Eng. Theophrast. 104 We must not be too familiar 
with Inferiors by reason of indecency. (11814 Lo. N. 
Spencer in Ld. Auckland's Corr. (1862) III. 261 The 
indecency of excluding and pro.scribing the English at the 
same time that other strangers are received. 1849MACAULAV 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 453 The disgrace which the barbarity and 
indecency of so great a functionary brought upon the 
administration of justice. 

b. With an and pi. An instance of this ; an un- 
becoming or unseemly action, trait, etc. 

1639 Fuller Warm. ij. (1647) 112 These Bishops., 
were fain to descend to many indecencies and indignities to 


support themselves. 1630 Hobbes A tts 70 . Pref. Gondibert 
Wks. (18401 IV. 454 Of the indecencies of an heroic poem, 
the most remarkable are those that show disproportion 
either between the persons and their actions, or between 
the manners of the poet and the poem. 1673 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics 422 A discontented mind .. throws a man into 
all the indecencies of avarice, ambition [etc.]. 

■f 2 . Uncomeliness of form. Obs. 

1598 Sylvester Du B arias n. 11. i. A rk 567 Th’ unpleasing 
blemish of defoimed marks; As lips too great, or hollow- 
nes.se of eyes, Or sinking nose, or such indecencies. 1648 
Herrick Hesper., To Peretina, When I thy parts runne 
ore, I can’t espie In any one, the lea.st indecencie. 

3 . A condition which offends against personal 
delicacy or the recognized standards of propriety ; 
immodesty; a quality savouring of obscenity. 

1692 E. Walker Epictetus’ Mor. xli, If vain, or frivolous 
the Converse be. Or seem to savour of Indecency, Alter the 
Subject. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Addison Wks. 111 . 84 
No greater felicity can genius attain than that of having 
purified intellectual pleasure, separated mirth from in- 
decency and wit from licentiousness. 1802 J. Bowles 
(title) Modern Female Manners, as distinguished by In- 
difference to Character, and Indecency of Dress. 1871 
Darwin Desc. Man 1. iv. (ed. 2) 119 The hatred of indecency 
. .is a modern virtue. 

b. With an and pi. Something indecent ; esp. 
an indecent act, an offence against decency. 

J774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry xvi. (1840) II. 190 
Various fieedoms and indecencies unsuitable to the sex. 
1790 Beattie Moral Sc. i. ii. § 5 (R.) Profane talkens, lewd 
jesters, and they who, by speech or writing, present to the 
ear or to the eye of modesty any of the indecencies I allude 
to, are pests of society. 1885 J^aw Times Rep. Lll. 317/1 
That is an indecency which could not have been intended. 

Indecent (indf'sent), a. [a, F. indicent 
c. ), or ad. L. hidecent-cm, f. in- (In- 3 ) + decent- 
Decent.] 

1 . Unbecoming ; highly unsuitable or inappro- 
priate (+ to ) ; contrary to the fitness of things ; in 
extiemely bad taste ; unseemly. 

1363-87 Fo.xe a. M. (16B4) HI. 94 It is not ., indecent 
to thy Justice. 15^ Puttenham Eng. Poesie lii. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 283 The Philosophers [action was] disproportionable 
both to his profession and calling and therefore indecent. 

« 1674 Clarendon // wZ, Reb. x. §44 This so positive De- 
claration of the Prince . . made all farther Arguments . . not 
only useless but indecent. 1779-81 Johnson Lives, Syden- 
ham Wks. IV. 500 He never betrayed any indecent impati- 
ence, or unmanly dejection. 1839 Keightlev Hist. Eng. 
11 . 82 With indecent haste she gave him her hand. 1879 
Froude Cssar XX. 345 It is indecent to owe money to a 
political antagonist, 

1 ‘ 2 . Uncomely, inelegant in form. Obs. 

1390 Spenser A n. ix. i Of all Godsworkes .. There 
is no one more faire and exxellent, Then is mans body . . 
Whiles it is kept in sober gouernment ; But none then it 
more fowle and indecent, Distempered thiough misiule and 
passions bace. 1671 Bi-xg^sis, Astral. Pltysicjj His thighs 
lean, his feet and knees indecent 1705 J. Logan in Pa. 
Hist. Soc. Mem.'jk. 57 To correct that much, .would render 
it too indecent and ungrateful to the eye. 1743 tr. Heister's 
Snrg. 190 They usually occasion indecent Cicatrices. 

3 . Offending against the recognized standards of 
propriety and delicacy ; highly indelicate, immo- 
dest ; suggesting or tending to obscenity. 

1613 J. Chamberlain in Cri. ^ Times pas. 1 (1848) I. 273 
If you knew what indecent words have passed in the 
course of this .suit, you would excuse me and think me 
modest. 1676 Ir. Guiltatiere’s Voy. Athens 267 Their 
Dances weie lascivious, their Gestures indecent, and their 
Songs immodest. 1731 Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 
21 The many filthy ideas, and indecent expressions (I mean 
indecent in point of cleanliness and delicacy) that will be 
found throughout his works. 176S Sterne Sent, pouru. 
(177B) II. 65 (Passport], I have something within me which 
cannot bear the shock of the least indecent insinuation. 
1883 C. J. W1LL.S Mod. Persia 322 The costume of the 
women, .is now, when carried to the extreme of the fashion, 
highly indecent. 

Hence Inde'ceutness, indecency (Bailey vol. II, 

1727). 

Indecently (indrsentli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY 3 .] In an indecent manner ; unbecomingly, 
indelicately, immodestly. 

1589 Puttenha.m Eng. Poesie iii. x.viii. (Arb.) 269 If they 
fall out decently, all is well, if indecently, and to the eares 
and myndes misliking. . all is amisse. 1660 R. CoKE/’om'r 
^ Subj. i6i Let there be no vain speech, nor anj thing inde- 
cently done. 1723-4 Swift To Stella 13 Mar., When inde- 
cently I rave. When out my brutish passions break. 1771 
Fletcher Checks Wks. 1795 II. 211, I enquired into the 
cau.se of the dissati.sfactioii he had so indecently expressed. 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis vii, A stout fellow-passenger 
..kept him awake by .snoring indecently. 

Indeciduate (indzsi-duziA), a. Zool. [In- 3 .] 
Not deciduate, as a placenta ; not having a decidua ; 
belonging to the Jndeciduata, or non-deciduate 
mammals (a division comprising the Rurainantia, 
Edentata, and Cetacea). 

1879 tr. De Qiiairefages' Hum. Spec. 109 Man, apes,_bats, 
insectivora, and rodents, form a natural group to which . . 
no indeciduate mammals can be admitted. 

Indecidiious (ind/si’diwjas), a, Also 7 indi- 
ciduous. [In- 3 .] 

fl. Not liable to fall off or be shed; permanently 
attached. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne /tsewrf. Ep. v. xxi. 269 The .statua of 
the Sun was framed with rayes about the head, which were 
the indiciduous and unshaven locks of Apollo. 1656 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

2 . Bot. Of a leaf : Not falling off at a definite 
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time of the year ; not deciduous. Of a tree ‘or plant ; 
Not losing the leaves annually ; evergreen. 

’^735 Johnson, Iiideciduojis, .. used of trees that do not 
shed their leaves in winter. 1828 Webster, Indecidtious, 
not falling, as the leaves of trees in autumn. 1836 Landor 
Peric. ^ vi jjJ. Wks. 1846 II. 385/2 There are no indeciduous 
plants, ^pasia 1 the greater part lose their leaves in winter, 
the rest in summer. 

t Inde'cimable, a. Oh. rare. [f. In- 3 + l. 

decimd-re to lithe, Decimate + -able. Cf. med.L. 
indecimatur not tithed.] (See quot.) 

1642 CoKS hut. II. 490 What things be indecimable by the 
Law, and ought not to pay tithe, ifiyoin Bi.ouNTXrvtti Diet. 
[Hence in later Diets.] 

Indecipherable (ind/sai-farab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
Incapable of being deciphered or made out. 

_ 1802 T. Jefferson Writ. (1830) I IL 491 A cipher, .which. . 
is the most indecipheralrle .. of any I have ever known. 1853 
Ruskin Stones Veit. II. hi. § 35. 5a Nor are the original 
features of the rest of the edifice altogether indecipherable. 
1886 A. Evans in Arckseol. XLIX. 143 A few words were 
indecipherable. 

Hence Indeed pherability, ladeci’plierable- 
ness. 

1806 W. Tayior in Robberds Mem. II. 127 The inde. 
cypherableness of the story. 1894, IVestni. Gaz. 13 Sept. 
8/2 Downright indecipherability [of handwriting], 
ludecisiou (indfsi’gsn). '[a. F. indecision 
(i 6 ri ill Cotgr.) ; see In- 3 and Decision.] Want 
of decision ; inability to decide orto make up one’s 
mind; a wavering between possible courses of a,c- 
tion; hesitation. 

^11763 Shenstone Ess. (1765) 208 The term indecision, in 
a man's character, implies an idea very nicely different from, 
that of irresolution ; yet it has a tendency to pi oduce it. 
1791 Boswell yohnsoti 17 Apr. an. 1778, I talked of the 
-Strange indecision of mind, and imbecility of the common 
occurrences of life, which we may observe in some people. 
1828 p’lsRAEn Chas. /, 1 . X. ago A character of hopeless 
indecision is fatal to military success. i868 Freeman Norm. 
Coitq. (1876) II. App. 529 His indecision, his unwillingness 
to accept the crown . . cause delay. 

Indecisive (ind/sai-siv), a. [In- 3.] 

1. Not decisive; not such as to decide or settle 
(a question, contest, etc,) ; inconclusive. 

^ 1726 Berkeley hei. to T. Prior 12 Nov. in Fraser Life 
Iv. (1871) i37_'I'he observations you have sent are . . so am- 
biguous and indecisive as to puzzle only. 1798 W. Taylor 
in Monthly Mag. V. 4 An indecisive passage of Deuter- 
onomy. i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 275 On the 
Upper Rhine .. an indecisive predatory war was carried on. 
1878 Dowden Stud. Lit. 134 In place of truth he found only 
a conflict of indecisive reasonings. 

2 . Characterized by indecision ; undecided; hesi- 
tating; irresolute. 

1787 T, Jefferson IVidi. (1859) II, 153 An hone.ster man 
cannot be found, nor a slower, nor a more indecisive one. 
1824 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. CIII. 32 Somewhat inde- 
cisive about his future place of residence. 1843 Mozley 
Ess., Ld. Strafford (1878) I. 75 Perplexed and indecisive 
whether to go forwards or backwards. 

3. Uncertain, doubtful ; not definite, indistinct. 

1816 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5] 339 As if on purpose to 

render indecisive ..the hope of that immortality which is 
one of the noblest prerogatives of our being. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. I. 341 A.s there is much obscurity in this dis- 
ease, its medical treatment is indecisive. 1874 T. Hardy 
Farfr. Mad. Croivdll. i. 13 A contrasting prospect east- 
ward, in the shape of indecisive and palpitating .stars, 
tience ludeoi'sively adv. 

1828 in Webster. 1869 M. Pattison Sen;/. (1883] iSo 
Whether Christian or deist, or wavering indecisively be- 
tween the two. Mod. The first day’s struggle had ended 
indecisively. 

Indecisivexiess (ind/'sai-sivnes). [f. prec. -h 
-NESa.] The quality of being indecisive. 

1793 W. Roberts No. 50 1* 3 The indecisiveness 

of battles ; the formalities of encounter. 1809-10 Coleridge 
Friend (1837) II. 193 Indecisiveness of character, .is almost 
always associated with benevolence. 1864 J. H. Newman 
ApoL 168-9, I saw . . a patent fulfilment of all that I had 
surmised as to their vagueness and indecisiveness. 

t Indecla-raWe, a- Obs.ran-'^. [In- 3,] In- 

capable of being declared. 

i6io Healey Vives' Comm. St. Aug. Citie of Cod {s62o) 
372 Plato mentions the Father and the Sonne e.xpressly, 
indeed the third he thought was indeclareable. 

Indeclinable (indi'kbi‘nab’ 1 ), a, (j- 5 .) [a, F. 
indeclinable (rsth c.), ad. L. mdecllnabilh un- 
changeable, grammatically indeclinable : see In- 3 
and Declinable.] 

+ 1. Incapable of declining, or being caused to de- 
cline; undeviating, unchangeable, fixed, constant. 

r43®~Sv tr. (Rolls) IV. 23 This Fabricius is as inde- 

clinable [1387 Trevis A ‘ hardere to be i-torned '] from honeste 
as the sonne from his naturalle cowrse. 1623 Cockeram, 
Indeclinable, constant. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. A mbrose 
Pref., Stoicks [maintain] . . the indeclinable order of things. 
+ 2. That cannot be turned aside from or shunned ; 
unavoidable, inevitable (cf. Decline v. 12 ). Obs. 

1638 Phillips, Indeclinable, not to be declined, or shun'd. 
se&ts Jer. Taylor Duct, Dubit. i. ii. rule 7 § 9 For the 
abiding of a greater evil which is otherwise indeclinable. 
3. Gram. Incapable of being declined gramma- 
tically ; having no inflexions. 

• Palsgb. Introd. 37 For the knowledgeof theyr partes 
indeclynable remyttyng the lernar to the seconde boke. 
1668 Wilkins Real Char. 353 The other Particles are not 
capable of Inflexion . . and therefore may be stiled inde- 
clmable or tavariable. 1748 Wesley Eng. Gram. ii. 18 All 


Adjectives are indeclinable, having no variation either of 
Gender, Case, or Number. 1877 Moulton tr. Winer's 
N. T. Grain, ii. § 10. 2 Many Hebrew proper names aie 
treated as indeclinable in the LXX. and the N. T. 

B. as sb. An indeclinable word. 

1530 Palsgr. 370 Al numeralles of this sorte be indectyn- 
able.s. 1761 Churchill RosciadyZ^ [He] stands alone in in- 
decllnables ; Conjunction, preposition, adverb, join To stamp 
new vigour on the nervous line. 17^-1803 Tookc Purley 
251 All the Indeclinables except the Adverb, we have al- 
ready consldeied. 1897 Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXIV. 
396/2 As regards the hinges of language, indeclinables. 

Flence Indeclimableness, the quality of being 
inevitable or irresistible. 

1648 Jenkyh Blind Guide £v. 79 The invincibility, cer- 
tainty, and indeclinablenesse of the worke of grace upon 
the will. 

Indeclinably (indzlcbi-nabli) , adv. [f. prec. 
-*--LY^.J In an indeclinable manner : "ha. Unde- 
viatingly. fb. Unavoidably, irresistibly. C. As 
an indeclinable word. 

1624 Bp._ Mount AGu I mined. Address 140 The Angels .. 
did euer indeclineably Behold the face of God in glory. 
1623 — App. Csesar ii. i. iii To follow indeclinably . . the 
Discipline of the Church of England. 1648 Jenkyn Blind 
Guide iv. 79 You give your owne interpretation of working 
invincibly and indeclinably upon the will, a 1677 Manton 
Twenty Serm. vi. Wks. 1871 II. 235 The apostle prays that 
God would form and set their hearts straight, that they may 
be more indeclinably fixed towards God. 1864 Webster, 
Indeclinably, \v\thovi\.\zx\ 3 itioa of termination. iSrjFraser's 
Mag. XV. 171 The forms ending in -um were employed iu- 
declinably. 

Indecompo’nible, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + De- 

'COMPONIBLE.J =next. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (i8i8) III. 173 The a.ssumed 
indecomponible substances of the Laboratory. 1821 — m 
Blackiti. Mag. X. 246 Existence is a simple intuition, un- 
derived and indecomponible. 1844 W. Brit. Rev. II. 76 An 
indecomponibie substance accidentally discovered. 

Indecomposable (inclzk^mpiTu-zab’l),^. [In- 3: 
cf. F. indecomposable ly olttmo, r 738 ).] Incapable 
of being decomposed or resolved into constituent 
elements. 


iei2 aiR Hi. JJavy them. P/alos. 291 A compound in 
soluble in water, indecomposable by acid or alkaline solu 
tions. _ i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. v. 97 Words whicb an 
primitive, indecomposible, and irreducible, a 1862 Buckli 
Ciyiliz, (1869) 359 Other faculties, which beinj 

original and indecomposable, resist all inductive treatment 
1868 Lockyek Guilleinin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 435 Among thi 
many nebul®, indecomposable into stais. 

Indecorous (indz'koo’rss, -de’korss), a. [f. L 
indetdr-m (see In- 3 and Decobous) + -ous ; 01 
£td. late L. indecordsns. For the pronunciation set 
Decobous.] 

fl. Unbecoming, inappropriate. Obs. 

1680 [implied in Indecorousness]. 1692 Ray Disso? 
World III. xii. (1732) 441 Itseems to me indecorous and un 
suitable to the Person and Majesty of God. 

-2, Contrary to, or wanting, decorum orpropriet) 
of behaviour; in bad taste. 

i68a Enq. Elect. Sheriffs 46 Their Actions are infinitely 
more indecorous, unreasonable, and silly. 1790 Burki 
A rmy Estiin.^ Wks. 1878 III. 280 At his time of life . . it was 
useless and indecorous to attempt any thing by mere 
struggle. 1832 G. Downes Lett. Cant. Countries I. 76 The 
demeanour of both sexes was strikingly iiidecoious — r 
harsher epithet would be unjust. 1836 Kane Arct. ExpL 
II. xiv. 139 Among savages especially haste is indecorous 
1877 Chambers Div. Worship 305 The indecorous 

habit of overlapping one part of the Office by another, 
b. Immodest, indecent, rare. 

1829 MACKULtev Ess., Southey’s Colloq.Soc. (1851) I. m 
Drapery was put on indecorous statues. 

Hence Indecorously adv., in an indecorouE 
manner, without decorum. 

1818 in Todd. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. IxvI. 62 The 
religious squabbles which so indecorously disturbed the 
latter years of the reign of King James. 1883 Law Rep 
14 Queen's Bench Div. 683 The oath was not taken in 
decorously, impropetly, 01 without order. 

ludecorousuess (see prec.). [f.prec. + -NESS.] 
tl. Inappropriateness. Obs, 

1680 H. Dodwell Disc, Saiichoniatho’s Phoenician Hist. 
Q6gi) 102 The indecorousness of their Allegories to theii 
Deities. 

2. The quality of being indecorous ; violation ol 
propriety or decorum. 

*762 Sterne Let. to Garrick, OtdhiWon .. has agreed tc 
VTOte to mean expostulatory letter on the indecorousness ol 
Xristram Shandy . 1811 Ann. Reg. Chron. 108 He nevei 
lails to dwell with censurable indecorousness on the illnes' 
of our venerable Sovereign. 1842 Dickens Left. (ed. 2] 1. 62] 
X have seen none of that greediness and indecorousness on 
■wmch travellers have laid so much emphasis. 

ludccOJ^UIU (indJIcoa’rzim). [a. L. indecorum, 
subst. use of neut. sing, of indeedrus Indecoeods • 
cf. Decoeum.] ’ 

1. An indecorous or unbecoming action or pro- 
ceeding; an impropriety, a violation of the rules 
of behaviour proper to the sex, age, or character 
of the actor. 

IS7S Gascoigne Instr, Eng. Verse (Arb.) 32 To enter- 
mingle mene tests ma serious matter is an Indecorum. 1304 
J. Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 91 If any Decorum be omitted, 
or IndecoTOii committed, ! can not otherwise excuse it! 
1639 Genii. Calling 'n. xul 433 They will not be guilty ol 
such an Indecorum. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 109 p i It 
may be thought an Indecorum that I visit a Man, 1828 
Larlyle Werner in Misc. Ess. (1888) 1 . 74 It was a much 


coarser curiosity . . which the dissipated man, by successive 
indecorums occasioned. 1849 Grote Gieece ii. Iv. (1862) 
V. 52 This was a flagrant indecorum, and known violation 
of the order of the festival. 

2. The quality of being indecorous ; lack of de- 
corum ; impropriety, now esp. of behaviour. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inii/. Apol. 542 It is little detriment 
or Indecorum for them to use so well a limited indulgence. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 60 Upon a bare Moral 
account of the indecorum, unreasonableness, unse.isonable- 
ness or utter unfitness of the thing it self. 2742 Jarvis 
Qnix. II. II. xxii. (1883) 88 A woman suffers more . . by 
public indecorum than by secret wantonness. 1771 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 324 The charge is not. .for indecorum, or in- 
discretion, but for falsehood. 1823 Scott Quentin D. xvi, 
The adroit manner in which he apologized for the acts of 
indecorum committed by their attendant. 

b. Inelegance, unhandsonieness. Obs. rare. 
1597 A. M. Guillemeau' s Fr. Chirnrg. i,']l2 The patient 
might be mutilate, and without greate indecorum or 
deformity, should not be able to goe. 

Indeed (indrd), //zrar^. Forms: see Deed 
sb. [f. In prep, -i- Deed sb. (5 b and 5 c) ; down to 
1600 commonly written as two words, as still in 
the stronger in very deed.l 

1. In actual fact, in reality, in truth ; leally, truly, 
assuredly, positively. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 7591 pat w-as l^e 
flrste wassail in dede. c 1340 Cursor M. 10160 (Trin.) Of 
him we wol oure story rede For worpiest hit is in dede. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas ix. id. (MS. Bodl. 263) 408/2 In al his 
book, lie had affbrn nat seen A mor woful creature, in deede. 
1526 Tindale Luke xxiv. 34 The lorde is iLsen in dede and 
hath apered to Simon. 1610 Shaks. Temp. 1. ii. g6 My trust 
..which had indeede no limit. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IF. iv, 
When Sunday came it was indeed a day of finerju 1816 J. 
Wilson City of Plague n. i. 37, 1 hear thy voice, And know 
that I indeed am motherless. 1878 Hutton Scott iv. 37 He 
was, indeed, a man of iron nerve. 

b. Freq. placed after a v orcl in order to empha- 
size it : hence, with sb, = actual, real, tiue, genuine; 
with adj. or adv. = really and truly. (The adj. is 
often preceded by veryl) 

1375 Fleming Virg, Bucol. x. 1 0 Arethusa, graiint this 
labour be my last indeede. 1611 Bible John i. 47 Behold 
an Israelite indeed [Tindale a ryght Israelite] in whom is 
no guile. 1638 F. Paint, of Ancients 236 Our dis- 

course is not about ordinary workmen, but wee doe rather 
speake of such men as are Painters indeed, that is, men of 
excellent Wittes and great. 1633 Walton Angler x\. 218, 
I marry Sir, this is Musick indeed, this has cheered my 
heart. 1742 JARVI.S Qnix. ii. 1. i. (18851 14 ‘Maivelloiis 
indeed 1 ’ said the priest. 1816 J, Wil.son City of Plague 1. 
1. 163 My hours of sleep are now but few indeed. ifSs B. 
Lefeoy in State Trials (N. S.) VI. 695, I should be very 
glad indeed to find that I had mistaken altogether the drift 
of that defence. 1876-7 L. Morris Epic Hades, Phaedra, 
Amid the crowd of youths He showed a Prince indeed. 

2. In reality, in real nature or essence, opposed 
to what is merely external or .npparent. 

141Z-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy u v. (MS. Dighy 230), Tliere 
was oone enclosed in her herte And anopir in hir chere 
declared For maidens ban ofte sijjes spared To shewe oute 
)jt pei desire in dede. Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 143 
Rather make it seme lesse incomparably than it is in dede. 
a 1568 Ascham ScholeitA Pref. (Arb.) 18 The Scholehoiise 
should be in deede, as it is called, by name> the house of 
playe and pleasure, 1649 Milton Eikon. Pref., Like those 
captive women who bewail'd the death of Patroclus in out- 
ward show, but indeed their own condition. 1692 E. Walker 
Epichtud Mor. v. That which 1 see, Is not indeed that 
which it seems to he. 1876-7 L. Morris Epic Hades, 
Marsyas 88 The Muses’ Eyes, who were indeed Women, 
though god-like. 

+ b. In an adversative clause, emphasizing the 
real fact or reason in opposition to that which is 
false. Obs. 

1596 Dai^ymple tr. Leslies Hist Scot, L 33 The sebirref- 
dome. , of Perth is nocht litle, but ample indede and large. 
16x0 Shaks. Temp, ir. i. 54 G071, How lush and lusty the 
grasse lookes . How greene ? Aiit. The ground indeed is 
lawny. 1611 Biblc 'IVaiist P 7 '‘ef, 2 [He] was iudged to be 
no nian at annes (though in deed he excelled in feates of 
chiualrie). 1613 Purchas Pilgri^nage (1614) 90 Whereas 
that rednesse anseth indeed of the winds, which . , carry . 
red Earth or Minium. 

3. Used in a clause ^vhich confirms and amplifies 
a previous statement : In point of fact, as a matter 
of fact. 

^535 JoYE Ti?idale And in dead I brought the 

same texte a^enst him. ^ 1601 R. Johnson Kmgd. ^ Coifwnv. 
(160^78 Their disposition (as indeed almost all the rest of 
me Oermans) very honest. 1662 Bk, Com, PT^ctyeT* Pref., 
Qf the Church of England, or indeed of the whole Catholick 
Church of Christ, 1710 Hearne Collect. III. 16 There is a 
very large Preface, hut silly, and plainly shews the Author 
indeed a fool. 1834 Mrs. Jamfson Bk. 
^i'nt do we know of the mystery of . . 
OTild-Iim r What, indeed, do we know of any life? 1883 
Rider Haggard N, SoloinoiC s Mines 32 , 1 am. .a cautious 
man, indeed a timid one. 

4. With concessive force (usually followed by an 
adversative clause) = It is true, it must be admitted. 

1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 8 Indeed sometimes it may 
be so, but.. It IS not so alwayes, nor yet most commonly. 
a 1368 Ascham Scholem. r. (Arb.) 32 T’hese ye will say, be 
lond scholemasters . . They be fond in deede, but surelie 
ouermanysi^h be found euerie where. 1711 Steele 
JNo._ 95 T 3 Grief and Weeping are indeed frequent (^om- 
but, I believe, never in their highest Excesses. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth v, She blushed deeply indeed, but 
mere was more than maiden's shame in her face. 1894 
ycTAi'i.'e.'s. Adainiian Introd. 81 Latin, not classical indeed, 
but good of Us kind. 
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5 . In dialogue, used to emphasize the reply 
(affirmative or negative) to a question or remark ; 
e.g. 'Yes, indeed ! ‘No, indeed!’ 

1583 Sturdes a Hat. Abus, ii, (1882) 89 Is not that yom' 
nieamng?_ That is my meaning indeed. 1591 Siiaks. T’H'o 
dent. II. iv. 9 SiL Seiiiant, you are sad. Val, Indeed, 
Madam, I seeme so. 1734 Carey Chrononhoion. ii, Qnecn. 
Away ! you flatter me. xst Lady. We don’t indeed. *873 
JowEiT Plato (ed. 2) I. ig Can you tell me? Indeed 1 
cannot. 1883 Punch ig Dec. 298/1 ‘ But you don’t mean to 
tell me you'ie the .secretaiy of all these companies? ' ‘ Indeed 
I do, my dear fellow 

b. Used in echoing the question asked by an- 
other speaker. 

1766 GoLnsM. Vic. JV. vii, ‘Who knows how this may 
end?’ ‘Aye, who knows that indeed !' answeied I. i8z6 
Disraeli Viv. Grey ii. xv', ‘ Who is this Mr. Grey ? ’ ‘Who, 
indeed !’ 

6. Inten'ogatively = ‘ Is it so ? ’ ‘ Really ? ’ 

1598 Shaks. Merry !!■'. iv. ii. 15 Jlfis. P. Who.se at home 
Besides your selfe? Mis. F. Why, none but mine owne 
people. 71_f/.f. A*. Indeed? il/A. A’. No, certainly. 1604 — 
Oth. III. iii. loi la. I did not thinke he had bin acquainted 
with hir. O. O yes, and went betweene vs very oft. la. 
Indeed? 0 . Indeed? I indeed. Discern’st thou ought in 
that? 1710 Steei E Taller No. 171 P3, I go no further 
than. Say youso, Sir? Indeed! Heyday! 1870 Dickens 
Ji. Drood .wiii, ‘That’s Jarsper’s’. ‘Indeed?' said Mr. 
Datohery. 

7 . As an interjection, expressing (according to the 
intonation) irony, contempt, amazement, incredu- 
lity, or the like. 

. 1834 Medwin Augler in IVales I. 181 This is the .\ng1er 
in \Vales, indeed ! exciaims .some fair reader. 1837 Dickens 
Pickiv. xxvi, ‘ Ah', said Sam, ‘ to be sure ; that’s the question.' 

‘ Question, indeed ', retoited Mrs. Cluppins. ‘she’d question 
him, if she’d my spiiit.’ 1866 Ruskin Wild Olive (ed. 2) 
91, I think such and .such a thing might be desirable . . a 
damask curtain 01 so at the rvindow.s. ‘Ah’, .says my 
employei", ‘ damask curtains indeed ! That’s all very fine ’. 
*873 J' OWE! T Plato (ed. 2) 1.219“ 0> indeed ’, I said, ‘ what 
a wonderful thing, and what a great blessing 1 ' 

8. Indeed and indeed, leally and truly. coUoq. 

1673 Wycherley Genii. Dancing-M. in. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 

52/2 Indeed, and indeed, father, my aunt puts me quite out. 
Ibid. IV. i. S4/2 Indeed and indeed, father, I shall not have 
him. 1840 Dicicen.s Barn. Rndge xxii, She said that 
indeed and indeed Miss Dolly might take pattern by her 
blessed mother. _ 187 . W. S. Giumvee Distant Shore, O .say 
that I love him indeed and indeed ! 

Indeere, obs. form of Endrar. 
t Indefai’lable, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Defail v. 
+ -ABLE. Cf. obs. F. adv. indefailiblemesit ‘ inde- 
failably’ (15th 0. in Godef.).] Not liable to fail. 

1693 Beverley True St. Gosl. Truth 32 All is in Con- 
nexion, and inseparable Concatenation, and inclefailable 
Certainty to the Elect, ijox — Glory 0/ Grace 15 Such a 
Communication of Holiness, as should be unchangeable, or 
inclefailable. 

Indefaitigabi'lity. [f. next : see -ity.] The 

quality of being indefatigable ; incapability of being 
wearied ; unremitting diligence or perseverance. 

a 1634 IsAACK.soN in Fuller Abel Redlv., Andrewes {1651) 
*’Hjb, His Indefatigability in Study cannot be paialleld. 
i8oz Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. _vi. 37 All the 
manly vii tues, were inseparably connected with pedestrian 
indefatigability, 1862 C. Stretton Chequered Life II. 
loo Every one is conversant with the indefatigability of 
the ant. 

Indefatigable (ind/fe-tigab'l) , a. [a. obs. F. 
indefatigable (i5-i6th c. in Godef.), ad. L. istde- 
failgdbil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + defatlgdre to wear out : 
see -BLE.] Incapable of being wearied ; that cannot 
be tired out ; unwearied, untiring, unremitting in 
labour or effort, a. Of persons or things personi- 
fied. 

1386 [implied in Indefatigably]. i6ii Cotgr., Indefatig- 
able, indefatigable, vnweariahle, vntirable, not to be toyled 
out. a 1633 Naunton Aroigw/. Reg. (Arb.) 49 He was an 
indefatigable Reader, whether by Sea or Land. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 408 Upborn with indefatigable wings Over the vast 
abrupt. 17H Addison Sfect. No. 115 P d My Friend Sir 
Roger has been an indefatigable Man in Business of this 
kind. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ii- F. xxix. III. in Active and 
indefatigable in the pursuit of revenge. 1847 Grote Greece 
II. xlvi. (1862) IV. io8 He was indefatigable in his attention 
to public business, 1838 Gladstone Homer II. n. 137 The 
indefatigable students of Germany, 
b. Of qualities or actions. 

i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. iii. iv. i. i. (1651) 635 An in- 
defatigable love and beauty. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
p.p. 1. vlii.'si A m.-in of great eloq^uence, and industry inde- 
fatigable. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. xviii. (i86g) I, 476 His 
diligence was indefatigable. 1835 Milman Lat. Chr, vii. 
vi. (1864) IV. 178 The Hermit . . with indefatigable restless- 
ness went from province to province. 

Indefa'tiga'bleness. [f.prec. - i'-ness.] The 
quality of being indefatigable. 

1633 Waterhouse A pal. Learn. 231 (L.) Dost thou thus 
repay thy teachers for their pains, care, study, indefatig- 
ableness? 1733 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 300 He pursued 
them with the greatest perseverance and indefatigableness 
imaginable till he lost his life. 1830 Edin. Rev. LI. 505 
Adams was a representative . . of the sturdy indefatigable- 
ness . . of N ew England. 

Indefa'tigably, adv. [f. as prec. -i- -ly -.] 

In an indefatigable manner ; unweariedly ; with 
unremitting perseverance. 

iSSa W. Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 34 Master Arthur 
Golding . . which . . trauelleth as yet indefatigably, and is 
addicted without .society, by his continual! laboure, to profit 
this nation and speeche in all kind of good learning. 1682 
VOL. V. 


Dryden Pref. Relig. Laid Wks. (Globe) 185 A m.'in in- 
defatigably zealous in the service of the Church. 1748 
A nson's i'oy. m. v. 336 We labomed indefatigably in getting 
in our water. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita II. 413 Indefatig- 
ably carrying his little daguerreotype box up everywhere. 

t Indefatiga'tion. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Defati- 
GATiON.] The condition of being unwearied. 

a 1646 J. Gregory Posthmna, Terrestr. Globe (1650) 267 
I'he Arabian Geographers . . holding themselvs not to bee 
inferior . . either to the indefat igation or Skill of the Greek 
Geographers. 

Indefeasible (ind/frzib’l), a. F'orms : 6 in- 
diffeasable, 6-7 indefecible, 7-8 -feasable, 
-feisible, 8 -feazable, -flezable, 7- indefeasible. 
[f.lN -3 q-DEFE.vsiBLE; c.i.\S..indeffessibiIeO¥\aviQ') 
Not defeasible; not liable to be ‘defeated’, made 
void, or done away with ; that cannot be forfeited. 

1348 Ld. Somerset Epist. Scots A v in Cmnpl. Scot. (1872) 
App. iii. 239 By mariage . . one bloucle . . is made of two, 
and an indefecible right geuen of bothe to one, without the 
destuiction and abolishing of either, a 1600 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. viip ii. § 8 All those things are utterly void, they make 
him no indefeasible estate, the inheritor by blood may dis- 
possess him. 1661-98 Sou III 12 Serin. 111. 18 He, who 
gives a Being, .has an Indefeasible claim to whatsoever the 
said Being so Given , . either is, or has, or can Possibly do. 
1670 Blount Law Diet, s.v., A good and iiidefeisible 
estate. 1733-8 Bolingbroke On, Parties loi If it be not 
proved to be something more than human, it will hardly be 
pioved indefiezable. 1839 Mill Liberty i. 19 The great 
writers, .have mostly asserted freedom of conscience as an 
indefeasible right. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 414 
Beauty is the true province of the Greeks, their indefeasible 
domain. 

Hence Indefensibi lity, Xndefea'sibleness, the 

quality or character of being indefeasible. 

1733 Carte // ikf. Eng. IV. 2 Theindefeasableness of the 
succession seems to be a natuial consequence of its being a 
lineal one. i8z8 Webster s. v.. The indefensibility of a 
title. 1843 Mill Logic iii. v. § i There are veiy few 
[uniformities] which have any, even appaient, pretension to 
this rigorous iiidefeasibility. _ 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 
332/2 'There are limits to this indefeasibility of title. 

Indefeasibly (ind/f J-zIbli), adv. [f. prec, + 
-LY 2 ,] In an indefeasible manner ; so as to be in- 
defeasible. 

1340 Act 32 Hen. y/H, c. 42 § i By the same name 
peasably quietly and indiflfeasably, shall have, possesse, 
and enjoySj to them and to their successours for ever all 
suche landis and tenementis. 17*9 De Foe Crusoe i. vii, 
I was. .Lord of all this Country indefensibly. 1831 Carlyle 
Sart, Res. in. iv, Venerable to me is the liard Hand ; 
crooked, coarse; wherein .. lies a cunning virtue, indefea- 
sibly royal, as of the Sceptre of this Planet, 
t Indefea-table, «. Obs. Also-ible. [f.lN -3 
-t- Defeat &.] Incapable of being defeated or un- 
done ; indefeasible ; indefectible. Hence Inde- 
featabi’lity (-ability). 

(Possibly in quot. 1643 an error for indefeasahle, -ible, in 
17SS for next two words.) 

1643 T. Warmstry Aiisw. JV. Bridges cone. JVar 13 
That _indefeatable_ power, and that incorruptible wisdome 
that is in God himselfe. 1733 Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 53 
Those [controversies] about free \vill, . . predestination and 
reprobation, grace irresistible and indefeatible. Ibid, 55 The 
decision.s of this factiou.s synod [of Dost] in favour . . of the 
irresistibility and indefeatibility of grace. 

Indefectibility (indffektibi-liti). [f, next: 
see -I'Iy. Cf. F. indifectibiliid (17th c. in Hatz,- 
Darm.).] The quality of being indefectible ; 
exemption from liability to failure or decay. 

1624 Bp. Hall T'zyw Wks._ (1627) 541 Hee 

alone hatli Infallibility and indefectibilitie. 1644 Digby 
Mans Soul vi. (1645) 68 These Propositions, .have in them- 
selves an indefectibility insuperable. 1726 J. Tiv.xsv Popery 
1. 50 There is no Promise of Indefectibility made by our 
Saviour to any particular church. i88z Farrar Early Chr. 
I. 383 That [controversy] which raged between Calvinists 
and Arminlans on the ' indefectibility of grace 

Indefectible (ind/Te-ktib’l), a. [f. In- 3 -f 
Defectible, prob. after F. iniUf edible (1582 in 
Ilatz.-Darm.), or med.L. mdefeciibiliter adv. (Du 
Cange).] Not defectible. 

1 . Not liable to failure, defect, or decay ; unfail- 
ing ; that cannot fall short, come to an end, or be 
done away. 

1639 Pearson Creed viii. (1866) 476, I believe this infinite 
and Eteinal Sphitto be. .of perfect and indefectible holiness 
in himself. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 46 When the Greek 
Church is excommunicate by the Roman.. what and where 
then was the CathoUck Church, that was indefectible and 
against which the Gates of Hell did not prevail? 1736 
CHANDLER_/fw?. Pcrsec. 273 'The burning, and not consum- 
ing bush, signifies the indefectible splendor of the church. 
1842 'M.MixnxG Serm., Failing fr. Baptismal Grace (1848) 
1. 36 Some beguile themselves by the dream that they 
magnify the mercies of God, in contending that the gifts of 
grace are indefectible. 1887 Fairbairn in Congregnt. Rev. 
May 426 The system that made grace most absolute made 
the saints most indefectible. 

2 . Not subject to defect; faultless. 

1833. J- H., Newm.an Arlans ii. v. (1876) 231 At first 
Arianism had not scrupled to admit the peccable nature of 
the Son, but it soon . -avowed that, in matter of fact, He was 
indefectible. 1832 H. Rogers Ed, Faith (1853) 4°3 An 
indefectible wisdom on one point. 

Hence Indefe'ctihly adv,, without capability of 
failure. 

1837 J. H. Newman PropJi. Off. Ch. 394 The faith com- 
mitted to the Church is represented, .as clearly proclaimed, 
indefectibly maintained, and universally acknowledged. 


Indefective (ind/fe-ktiv), a. ? Obs. [f. In- 3 
-f- Defective : cf. med.L. indefedJv-ns (15th c. in 
Du Cange).] Not defective; free from defect; 
faultless, flawless. 

a 1641 Bp. DIountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 5 Charity inde- 
fective in this, .life, and in the world to come cvei lasting life. 
1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 93 God is of himself infinitely 
gjoiious, because his perfections are absolute, his excellen- 
cies indefective._ 1670 South 12 Serin. (1698) III. 118 A 
Covenant promising Life upon Condition of absolute in- 
defective obedience. 1708 Falconar in Hearne Collect. 19 
Sept. (O. H. S.) II. 131 Everlastingand indefective happines. 
1717 Cro.xall Ovid, Met. vr. (R.), Seven are my daughters, 
of a form divine, With seven fair sons, an indefective line. 

t Indefe'ctuous, rf. Obs. rare~°. [f. In- 8 
-k Depectdods: cf. obs. F. indeffectuetix (i6th c. 
in Godef.).] =prec. Hence flndefe’ctuous- 
ness. 

a 1687 H. More in Norris The. Love (1688) 133 Those 
terms Totum and. .may signify either the Entireness, 

Indefectuousness or Perfection of the thing they are pro- 
nounced of. 

+ Indefe'iidable, -ible, a. Obs, [f. In- 3 -i- 

Defendable. Cf. F'. indifendable (Moliere, 1 7lh 
c.).] Incapable of being defended; indefensible. 

X671 True Nonconf. 424 You hereby plainly acknowledge 
that Religion is not indefcndible, except by meer subjects, 
against their Soveiaign, 

indefensible (indffe-nsib’l), a, [f. In- s + 

Defensible. Cf. F, indefensible (Montaigne, i6th 
c.).] Not defensible; admitting of no defence, 

1 . Incapable of being defended by force of arms. 

1569 Stocker tr. Diod. Sic. ii. xx'x. 82 They did forsake 

the indefensible small townes and villages. 1682 Burnet 
Rights Princes 'Bxe.f. 11 By an obstinate keeping of an in- 
defensible piece of Giound, 184J) James Woodman iv, 
'Their great extent rendered them indefensible against the 
means of escalade. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 1290/1 The town 
of itself is nearly indefensible. 

2 . Incapable of being defended in argument, 
maintained, or vindicated; unjustifiable, inexcus- 
able. 

1329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 151/1 His pvoude foly, in the 
defence of his indefensible errour. 1x1614 Donne BtaSava- 
Tos (1644) 123 Of which I perceive not any kinde to be more 
obnoxious, or indefensible then that . . .so common with our 
Delinquents to stand mute^ at the Barre, 1743 Wesley 
Answ. Ch. 5 Those Expressions ., of our own Countrymen, 
are utterly indefensible. 1799 Kirwan Geol, Ess, 65 This 
hypothesis is as indefensible as the foregoing. 184^ Cobden 
Speeches 35 It i.s manifestly unjust and indefensible, that 
you should tax the people of this country for the expenses 
of our colonie.s. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV. i. iii. 34 To 
risk the peace of the Church in so indefensible a quariel 
seemed obstinate folly. 

Flence Indefensibi'lity, Xndefe’nsibleness, the 
quality or character of being indefensible ; Xude- 
fe’nsibly adv., in an indefensible manner, so as not 
to admit of defence. 

1690 J. Mackenzie Siege London-Derry 21/2 Collonel 
Lundy . . spoke so discouragingly . . concerning the inde- 
fensibleness of the place. 1776 Mickle tr. Camoens’ Lusiad 
IX. Note 32 (R.l Some of the terms of expression aic still 
indefensibly indelicate. 1823 Bentham Not Paul 216 The 
utter indefensibility of the design. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. xxix, The indefensibleness of her marriage. 1B91 
Lounsbury Stud. Chaucer I. Introd. 20 The evidence .. 
seems to _me sufficient to show the indefensibility of any 
such position. 

tin.defe'nsi’ve, a. Ohs, [f. In- a +. defen- 
sive (sense ic).] Incapable of making defence; 
defenceless. 

1386 Ferne Bias. Gentrie To Gentl. Inner Temp., Thus, 
if I had to alledge no other reason in the defence of this 
my action ..yet were I not left indefensiue. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert 7 rav. 78 Turkes and Persians, both whom in all 
occasions were insulting over them, because indefensive 
and without government. Ibid. 337 The sword awes the 
indefensive villager. 

Indeferent, obs. form of Indifferent. 
tllldefe'SSe, a. Obs. [ad. L. indefess-tts , f. 
in- (}M-'S)A-defesstis wearied, tired {fe- down, etc. 
-k_/ejyz«Aveary, tired).] Unwearied, untiring. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diairibs 512 The learned Gram- 
marian Didymus, for his Indefesse paynes in reading and 
writing, surnamed, Iron-.side, or heart of Oke. 

t Indefi'Ciency. Obs. [f. next : see -ENCY.] 
The quality or character of being indeficient or 
unfailing ; unfailingness. 

1614 Jackson Creed iii, vii. § 2 note. Their readinesse to 
defend the indeficiencie of his faith . . argues, they must of 
necessltle holde, that the Popes faith doth neuer faile. 1666 
Tillotson Rule Faith iii. § 6 Wks. 1742 IV. 690 The inde- 
ficlency of oral tradition. 1732 Stackhouse Hist, Bible iv. 
i, (T. Suppl.), He [God] took caie of their meat and drink, 
and indeficiency of their clothing. 

t Indeficient (ind/fi’Jent), a. Obs. fa. OF. in- 
ddficient (15th c. in Godef.), ad. L. indcficient-erti, 
f. m- (In- 3 ) -t- deficimt-em Deficient.] Unfailing, 
exhaustless, unceasing. 

1308 Dunbar Poems vii. 23 Welcum oure Indeficient adiu- 
torie, That evir our Naceouii helpit in thare neyd.' 1326 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 170 b, Euer fresshe and 
newe, indefyeyent and neuer faylyng. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions vr. 308 Whence-from proceedeth the indeficient 
regular . . beating of the pulse. 1656 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 
229 He hath . . an indeficient fullnesse, an inexhaustible 
fountaine. 16931. Sage zl Wks. 1B44 I- 3^6 There 
is Sermon upon Sermon, — indeficient Sermoning, till the 
Congregation within the Church is dissolved. 1831 1 ’rench 



INDET’ICIENTLY. 

Poems 75 I'he Lrunli His people, feeds from indeficient 
streams. 

Hence f Indefi'ciently adv., unfailingly. 

1622 Preston Godly Plan's Inquis. ii. 49 Trees of the Lords 
planting continue their fruits indeficiently, neither doe their 
leaues drop off. 

Indefinalile (ind^'f^i•nab’l), a. (sh.) [f. In- 3 
+ Defin.vblk] That cannot be defined or exactly 
described ; not susceptible of definition. 

i8ro tr. Mad. Cottm's Chevalier de Versenai I. 194 That 
secret and indefinable instinct. 1822 LAsm Elia Ser. i. Roasi 
Pi/;, O call it not fat ! hut an indefinable syeetness growing 
up to it. 1830 D’Israei.1 Chas. /, III. xiii. 269 An obsciue 
and indefin.able line. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola^^sW, .Some- 
thing as indefinable as the change.s in the morning twilight. 
1867 Miss Braddon Rupert Godwin I. i. 2 Every look, every 
movement was instinct with that indefinable grace for which 
we can find no better name than good breeding. 

B. sh. An indefinable person or thing;, rare. 

1810 tr. Mad. Cotlin's Chev. de Versenai I. 164 That 
woman is one of j’onr indefinables. 

Hence Indefi'iiableness ; Intlefi'nably adv. 

1847 Craig, IndefinaUy. 1849 Tn ackerav Pendennis 1 1 , 
ix, The e.xpression in Captain Costigan’s eye .. was .. inde- 
finably humourous. 18S9 Harper's Mag. Dec. 118/1 It has 
a vaporous indefinahleness that leaves it a riddle, 

t Indefinible, a. Ohs. rare~^, [f. In- 3 + L. 
'^deflnihiKs, f. ddfinfre to set bounds, bound, limit ; 
see Define 0 .] Incapable of being limited ; illi- 
mitable, 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. Ded. 22 The Empyrtean flame of 
the Divinity, Indefinible, Interminable, Ineffable. 

Indefinite (indefinit), a. (j 5.) Also 6 indif- 
fynili(e, -yte, indifflnite, indyfinyte, 7 iudifi- 
nite, indeflnit. [ad. L. ittdefimt-ns, f. in- (In- 3) 
-t- ddfimt-us Definite. Cf. F. indijini (Montaigne, 
i 6 th c.).] Undefined, unlimited: the opposite of 
Definite. 

I. generally. 

1. Without distinct limitation of being or char- 
acter ; having no clearly defined or determined 
character ; indeterminate, vague, undefined. 

1361 _T. Norton Calvin's^ Inst. i. xiii. (1634) 46 When 
there is simple and indefinite mention made of God, this 
name belongeth no lesse to the Sonne and to the Holy 
Ghost, than to the Father. i6x6 Bullokar, Indi finite, not 
precisely exprest ; vndeflned. 1651 Baxter Inf. Rapt. 76 
Some generall indefinite promises. ^ *722 Wadroiu Corr. 
(1843) II. 678 Your address is likewise a little indefinite ; 
but I send this at a venture as you direct. 1818 Hallam 
Mid. Ages (1878) Il.viii. it. 329 Those indefinite aspirations 
for the laws of Edward the Confessor were changed into 
a steady regard for the Great Charter. 1873-6 W. B. Porn 
Compend. Theol. (1881) 656 The indefinite use of the term 
Sacrament in the early church. 1885 S. Cox Exposii. Ser. i. 
V. 66 A fine, though indefinite, emotion. 

2. Of undetermined extent, amount, or number ; 
unlimited. 

1394 Nashe Unforl. Trav. 46 Peace to thy Ghost, and 
yet me thinkes so indefinite a spirit should liaue no peace 
or intermission of paines, 1623 Bacon Ess., Usury (Arh.) 
346 Let these Licensed Lenders be in Number Indefinite. 
1842 Grove Corr, Phys. Forces 86 Thus oxygen and hydro- 
gen . . will remain unaltered for an indefinite period. 1832 
Robertson Serm. Ser. in. xii, 150 With respect to our moral 
and spiritual capacities, we remark that they are not only 
indefinite but absolutely infinite. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. 
Faith ii. 67 That is indefinite which has, or may have, a 
limit, but whose limit cannot he ascertained. 1884 J. Rae 
Contemp. Socialism 100 Commodities that admitted of in- 
definite multiplication. 

't'b. Formerly, sometimes. Extending beyond any 
assignable limits ; boundless, infinite. Ohs. 

1664 Power E.vp. Philos. Pref. 17 The process of Art is 
indefinite, and who can set a non-ultra to her endevours ? 
1745 W. Thompson Siehness y. (R.), Indefinite and omni- 
present God, Inhabiting eternity! shall dust, Shall ashes, 
dare presume to sing of thee? 

II. specifically (in various technical uses). 

3. Grammar. 

a. Applied to various adjectives, pronominal 
words, and adverbs, which do not define or deter- 
mine the actual person or thing, the place, time, 
or manner, to which they refer ; as any, other, some, 
such, someivhere, anyhoiv, otherwise, etc. ; esp, in 
itidefinite article, diivamt for the individualizing ad- 
jective a, an (A adj.'^'), or its equivalents in other 
languages, 

b. Applied to those tenses or inflexions of verbs which 
merely denote an action taking place at some time (past, 
present^ or future), without specifying whether it is continu- 
ous or complete (thus distinguished from both imperfect 
and perfect), e. g. the Greek aorist and the English simple 
past ; in French grammar formerly (as by Palsgrave) to 
the simple past tense corresponding to these, now called 
past or preterite definite ; in modern French, past as pre- 
terite indefinite is applied to the compound tense corre- 
sponding to that called perfect in English, e. g. il.a parle, 
he has spoken. C. In the Slavonic verb formerly applied 
to one of the branches or aspects, d. Sometimes applied, in 
German and Old English grammar, to that declension of the 
adjective which is used when it is preceded by the indefinite 
article, possessive adjective, pronouns, etc : the strong de- 
clension of the adj. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 32 The IndiflVnite Indicatyve of the 
thyrde conjugation endeth ever in S. Ibid. 84 The indif- 
finite tens, as Je parlay, I spake. Ibid. 382 Tq knowe 
therfore howe and whan the frenche men use their preter 
imparfyte tence, and whan their indiffynyte tence, whiche 
name I borowe of the grekes, for they have a tence whiche 
they call aoristus, that is to say, indifi 7 utns,'fi)x\Qh^ moche 
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resembleth this tence in the fienche tonghe. 1727 Bailev 
vol. II, Indefiniie Pronon 7 is. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. .s.v. 
Article, The article « is said \.o he. indefinite, because ap- 
plied to names taken in their more general, and confused 
signification. 1827 J. Heard Grant. Rs/ss, Lang. v. §1. 
141 There are four branches: the indefiniie, the perfect, 
the senielfactive, and the iterative. _ The indefinite ex- 
presses the action indeterminately with regaid to its com- 
pletion ; as OIITi Tpora.UT, he moved. 1874 R. Morris 
Chaucer's Prol.etc. tClar. Press Ser.) Introd. 33 Adjectites, 
like the modem German, have two foims -Definite and In- 
definite. 1877 Moulton tr. IViner's Gram. N. T. in. § 25. 

2 T'he indefinite pronoun rit, ti, is joined to ahstiact nonn.s. 

4. Logic. Applied to propositions in which tlie 
subject has no mark of quantity; not distinguishing 
between ‘ some ’ and ‘ all \ 

177J Reid Aristotle's Log. ii. § 6 Wks. II. 692/2 A pio- 
position i.s called indefinite when there Ls no niaik either of 
iiniveisality or particularity annexed to the subject : thus, 

‘ Jlan is of few days' is an indefinite pioposition. 1864 
Bowen Logic v. 122 The logicians formeiTy distinguished 
.another Class of Judgments as Itidefinite, meaning those 
in which the Subject, liaving no sign or predesignation of 
Quantity affixed to it, is not expressly declared to be either 
Universal, Singular, or Paiticular. Thus, Elephants arc 
sagacious animals-, — Learned men are to be found at 
Oxford. 1887 Fowler Deduct. Logic iii. (ed. 9) 29 ‘In- 
definite* or ‘indesignate’ propositions, as they are called, 
i. e. propositions in which the subject, being a common 
term, is not quantified, are inadmissible in Logic. 

5. Bot. a. Said of inflorescence in which the cen- 
tral axis grows indefinitely in length, producing a 
succession of lateral branches bearing flower-buds 
(or of sessile flower-buds) which open successively 
from the lowest upwards ; also called centripetal 
ox indeterminate, b. Sometimes similarly applied 
to fibrovascular bundles which grow indefinitely, 
so tliat the stem increases in thickness, as in ‘ Exo- 
gens ’ or Dicotyledons, c. Said of the stamens or 
other parts of the flower when numerous and not 
clearly multiples of the number of the petals, etc. 

184s Lindley Sch. Bot. iv. (1858) 25 Stamens indefinite ; 
that is to say, more numerous than can be easily counted. 
1849 Balvour Man. Bot. § 77 The vascular bundles [in 
exogens], front their mode of development in an indefinite 
manner externally, have been called exogenous ; and for the 
same reason, Schlieden has denominated them Indefiniie. 
Ibid. § 472 The ovules are very numerous or indefinite. 1876 
Hooker Botany Primer 46 Called indefinite, because the 
axis goes on elongating after the first flower opens. 1880 
Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 144 The kinds of Inflorescence 
. . are all reducible to two types. . viz. Indefinite and Definite, 
or . . Indeterminate and Determinate. Each may be . . simple 
or compound. 

B. sb. (ellipt, uses of the adj.) An indefinite 
thing, word, statement, etc. ; something of in- 
definite nature or meaning, or which cannot be 
definitely specified, described, or classed. 

1391 Percivale Sp, Diet. Fa, Aduerbs commonly gouerne 
an Indicatlue Moode: saue that where Inienogatiues are 
changed into Indefinites theyhaue some time a Subiunctiue. 
1623 Bacon Ess., Dispatch (Arb.) 248/1 That Negative is 
more pregnant of direccion, then an indefinite. _ 1865 Pall 
Mall G. 16 Aug. lo/i A table of the occupations of the 
people after 'a new classification..!. ‘Professionals'.. 
II, ‘Domestics’ . . III. Commercials ; _IV. Agriculturists ., 
V. Industrials . . VI. Indefinites, that is, general labourers, 
gentlemen of means, and paupers, with a few others not 
open to classification. 

Hence f Inde'finite 57 . Ohs. {piowe-wd.), in phr. 
to indefinite it ~ to act or speak indefinitely. In- 
de’linitism (itonce-wd.), indefinite character. 

1636 S. H. Gold. Lasv 76 If we indefinite it, when we 
should demonstrate, and universalize it. 1855 Dora Green- 
well Akirziezz (i86i) 103 The vague spirituality or 

rather indefinitism of our ideas. 

Indefinitely (inde'finitli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LT 2 .] In an indefinite manner or degree. 

1. Without definition or limitation to a particular 
thing, case, time, etc. ; indeterminately, vaguely. 

1471 [see Indeterminably]. 1330 Palsgr. Introd. 32 
Other thre dyvers tymes, imparfytly past, indiffynitly past, 
and more than parfytly past. 1361 T, Norton Calvin's 
Inst. I. 37 So oft as we do indefinitely speake of tire name 
of God, we meane no les.se the Sonn and the Holy ghost 
than the Father. 1633 J. Gore Well-doing 3 A preacher 
..delivers his message indefinitely to the whole assembly. 
1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. i. iv. She had felt herself indefi- 
nitely unwell, 1863 Mr.s. Carlyle Lett. III. 168 They 
pressed me to come to them . . and I promised indefinitely 
that I would. 

2. To an indefinite amount or extent; without 
specified or assignable limit or end; unlimitedly. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. iii. m, 'Tis a fortune which 
some indyfinitly preferre before prosperity. 1664 Power 
Exp. Philos. Pref. 10 Motion also may he indefinitely swift 
or slow. 1697 Dampier Voy. I, 94 The Pacifick Sea . . from 
30 to about 4 deg. south latitude, and from the American 
shore westward indefinjtely. 1B33 Miss Mitford in L'Es- 
trange Life III. i. 6 Life is too snort, .for an alienation in- 
definitely prolonged. *868 Freeman Horm. Cong. II. App, 
540 It would be easy to prolong the list indefinitely. 

Indefiniteness (indefinitnes). [f, as prec. 
-f -NESS.] The quality of being indefinite ; want 
of definiteness ; indeterminateness, vagueness. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesieu. xi. (Arb.) tii The Roundell 
or Spheare..for his indefinitenesse hauing no speclall place 
of beginning nor end. _ 1623 Bp. Hall Best Bargaine Wks. 
(1648) 476 The indefinitenesse of the charge implies a gene- 
rallity. *797 Monthly Mag, III. 201 That pernicious loose- 
ness and indefiniteness of speech, which prevail so generally. 
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1880 E, White Cert. Relig. 34 Tliere is now and tlu-ii an 
Oriental indefiniteness as to method, 1883 Spurgeon 'Preai. 
Dav. cxxxii. 10 The fault of mostpiayers is their indefiiiite- 
ness. 

ludefinitive (ind/frnitiv), a. rare. [f. In- "* 
-f Definitive.] Not definitive ; not characterized 
by definition or limitation ; indeterminate, indefinite. 

1398 Barret Pheor. Warres v. i, 125 Fiom the point of 
the first Trauesse next adioyning, is drawne an indefiuitiiie 
line, *830 J. H. Newman Diffic. Anglic. 82 A school of 
opinion, .fixed in its principles, indefmitive and progressive 
in tlieir range. 

Hence Indefi-nitivelytzi/z'., without definition or 
limitation ; Indefi'iiitiveness, vagueness. 

1621 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1637) 59 Clullnaiily in 
our Sermons we indefinltively conclemne as evill, swearing, 
and gaming for money. 1793 Ann. Reg. App. Chron. 92 
They are all elected for two years, and may be immediately 
and indefinitively re-elected, a 1849 Poe PJat ginnlia Wks. 
1864 III. 587 If the author did not deliberately propose to 
himself a suggestive indefinitiveness of meaning. 

Indeiinito- (indefinoi-to), comb, form from 
L. indefimitis Indefinite; as in indefinilo-defi- 
niie adj., applied by Sir \V. Hamilton to pro- 
positions predicated of the greater part or more 
than half. 

1847 Sir W. Hamilton Let. De Morgan 43 Indefinito- 
definites, To UI, YO, la.st we come ; And that affirms, and 
this denies. Of more, most (half plus some). Ibid. 44 [Pro- 
positions] I. Definite; 2. Indefinito-definite ; 3. Semi-clefi- 
nite ; 4. Indefinite. 

Indeiinitude (ind/'fl-nitiz^d). [f. In- 3 -p De- 
FiNiTUDE (or f. Indefinite after dejimttide')h\ 

1 1. The condition of having no known or assign- 
able limit; undefined or undefinable number or 
amount. Ohs. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. n. iv. 137 They arise to a 
strange and prodigious multitude, if not indefmitude, by 
their various Positions, Combinations, and Conjunctions. 

2. Want of definiteness or precision ; indefinile- 
ness, undefined state. 

1827 G. Beauclerk yonrn. Marocco Ded., Until it has 
arrived at years of discretion . . an indefmitude of age both 
in books and men. *833 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Eng. 
Treat. Logic (1853) 146 The vacillation or indefmitude of 
Aristotle himself in regard to the number of the modes. 
1834 R. G. Latham Dative Races Russian Emp. 248 They 
are measnies of the extent to which the author who uses 
them eschews indefinitude. 

Indeilnity (ind/fi-niti). rare. [f. Indefinite, 
after infinity : see -ity,] 
f 1. =prec. I. Ohs, 

1623 CocKERAM It, Endlesnes, indifiniiy. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. Contents (i. v. 643) This potential Infinity or 
Indefinlty of Body, seems to be mistaken for an actual In- 
finity of Space. 

2 . =prec. 2 , 

a 1734 North Exam. i. iii. §38 (i7;}o) 144 He can . . come 
off, upon the Ambiguity or Indefinity of his Expressions. 
1882 Fraser's Mag, XXV. 487 Branch lines . . only to be 
entered upon after the ominous ‘change* to whose con- 
venient indefinity the porter stentoiiou.sly invites us, 

Indeilectible (indffle-ktib’l), a. [f. In- 3 -j- 
*dcfiectihle, f. Deflect v. -f -idle.] Incapable of 
being deflected or turned from a straight course. 

1883 F. W. Pottf.r Gavibettn^ in French Celebr. 28 Pro- 
claiming in a single voice his indeflectible fidelity. 1884 
Foi-tn. Rev. May 569 All unite in one undeviating and in- 
cleflectible direction. 

t Indeile'xi'ble, a- Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] =prec. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 122 Indeflexible 
subjection to Gods will. 

*[• IndefloTe, a, Ohs. [Arbitrary f. In- 3 -{■ stem 
of L. deflord-re to Deflower ; for indejlored or in- 
deflorit.'] Not deflowered ; chaste, inviolate. 

_ 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxv. 35 Implore, adore, thow 
indefloie, To mak our oddis evyne. 

t Indellou-rishiixg, a, Ohs. [f. In- 3 .+• pres, 
pple, of Deflourish &.] Not ceasing to flourish, 
unfading : cf. Deplourish 2 . 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet, i, xlvl, Ros’d all in liuely 
crimson ar thy cheeks, Wheav beawties indeflonrishiiig 
abide. 

Indeforinable (ind/Tpumab’!), a. [In- 3.] 
Not deformable ; incapable of being ‘ deformed ' 
or put out of shape. 

i88oMtNCHiN5^«/7Cj (ed. 2) 13 In nature there are no such 
things as rigid bodies. For a great many practical matters 
there are bodies which may be treated as if they were rigid 
or indeformable. 

Indegeiit, Indegest ; see Indigent, etc. 
Indebiscent (ind/hi'sent), a. Bot. [In- 3.] 
Not dehiscent : said of fruits that do not split open 
when mature, but retain the seed till they decay. 

1832 Lindley Introd, Bot. i. ii. 179 Cells one-seeded, inde- 
hiscent, dry, perfectly close at all times. 1841 Mrs. Loudon 
isp Bli. Bot. (1845) 25 Most of the kerneled fruits are inde- 
hiscent, and, if left to nature, must decay before they can 
liberate the seed, 187* H. Macmillan True Vine 158 The 
fruit of the vine is indebiscent. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. i. 
vii. g_s Syncarpous fruits . . which are dry and indebiscent, 
that is, which do not open, but liberate the seed by decajq 
as the fruit of the Hazel, you may simply call nuts. 

Hence Xndehi'scence, the quality of being inde- 
hiscent. 1847 in Craig. 

t Indeign, v. Ohs. rare. In 4 iiideyne, 5 in- 
daigu. [A form intermediate between Endeign 
and Indign ; q. v.] 
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INDEMNIFY. 


1. iiiLr. To be incliyiiaiit or angry. 

1^82 Wyclu' Gen, xviii. 30 Y biseche thee, he beitli, ne 
iiicleyne thow, Loid, if I speke. 

2 . trans. To disdain, despise. 

1.183 Caxton Cato Cjb, Thou myghtest Icse theyr loue 
and be indaigned of them. 

t Indelay ed, a. O^s. [In-S.] Not delayed 
or put off ; immediate. 

15*3 Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 118 If this overture shall 
not niowe take effect, indelaied order must be geven by His 
Afajeste for the raysing and setting furthe of an annyc. 
1564 Q. Eliz. in Abp. Parket'S Corn. (Parker Soc.) 227 We 
will that you shall duly inform us thereof, to the end we 
in.'iy give indelayed order for the same. 

+ Indelayedly, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -lv 
Without delay ; immediately. 

1S3S Hen. VIII Let. Earl Sitsscx 17 Apr., We., wol ihcr- 
fore and command yon . . that ye indelayedly do apprehend 
and take tliem. 1563-87 Foxe A. .5- M. (1596) 262/1 That 
he indelaiedlie . . should prepare himselfe to be gone out of 
the reahne. 1579 6V_. Acts jpas. Pi, c. 70 Presentlie and 
indilayitlie upoun thair apprehensioun or convictioun . .he or 
sche sail be put and haldin in the stokkis. c 1600 Cowrie's 
Conspir. in Select. Hurl. Misc. (1793) 192 Veiie miscontent 
that indelaiedlie he raid not to Sanct-Iolinstoun. 

Indeleble, -ebly, obs. ff. Indelible, -ibly. 
Indelextable, a. rare. [In- ^ : cf. obs. F. 
indelectable (Godef.).] Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa l.xxi. (1811) VIII. 327 Stiffened 
and starched . . into dry and indelectable affectation. 1806 
Eiii)i. Rev. Oct. 109 His remarks upon this indelectable 
attendant. 

t Indelegability. Obs. rare [f. In -3 
-b Delegable -I- -ITY. Cf. F. ituUldgabk (Littreb] 
Incapability of being delegated. 

169s J. Sage Article etc. Wks. 184.^ I. 75 Is such a dele- 
gation _ consistent with our author's position about the iii- 
devolvibility or indelegability of such a powei ? 

Indeliable, obs. form of Indelible. 
Indeliberate (indzH-berA), a. [In- 3 : cf. F. 
indelibiri (lyih c.).] 

fl. Of persons, their qualities, etc. : Wanting in 
deliberation ; inconsiderate ; hasty or rash. Obs. 

a 1617 Bayne On Eph. (1658) 100 This may rebuke r.ish, 
indeliberate, and self-willed persons. 1652 Gaule Plag’ 
astrotn. 22 Pie reprooves . . their indeliberate rashness. 
a 16';’; AIa.vi'on Twenty Sernt. xv. Wks. 1871 II. 333 Theie 
is a will natural and indeliberate, and a will deliberate and 
elective, 

2 . Of actions ; Done without deliberation or 
forethought; not carefully considered or planned 
beforehand. Also of thoughts, words, etc.: Un- 
premeditated, spontaneous. Now rare. 

i6ss Bp. Bramkall Def. true Liberty 37, I distinguish 
between free acts and voluntary acts. The former are 
always deliberate, the latter may be indeliberate. _ 1680 
H. Dodwell Tvjo Lett. Advice (tSgi) 96 Indeliberate 
actions are not capable of affectation, a tjit Ken Psyche 
Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 162 She felt a sudden_ indelib'rate 
Thought, Which strange Conviction in her Spirit wrought. 
1896 Academy 12 Dec. 535/2 Short, insignificant, prattling, 
indeliberate letteis. 

f Indelrberated, a. [In- 3 .] = prec. (sense d). 
<*1663 Bramhall (J.), Actions proceeding from blandish- 
ments, or sweet persuasions, if they he indeliberated, as in 
children ..are not presently free actions. 

Indeli'berately, adv. rare. [f. Indeliber- 
ate + -ly W ithout deliberation or premedi- 
tation ; unintentionally, involuntarily. 

1681 Kettlewell CAr, Obed. (1715) 34a Wliat we have 
been wont to do by long practice, we do as easily, as 
nuickly, and as indeliberately, as we do those things which 
flow from the neces.sity of our very nature itself. 1700 R, 
Pearson Naaman Vindic. 44 They might be . . forced 
Ignorantly, or indeliberately to Worship , .tlie Pagan Idols. 

Indeli'berateness. rare. [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] Absence of deliberate intention. 

1681 Kettlewell C hr. Obed. (1715) 345 That indeliberate- 
ness in sinning, which ariseth from an habit and custom of 
sin. .doth not in any wise lessen or excuse a sinful action. 

Indelibera'tiou. Now rare. [See Indeli- 
berate and -ATiON. (So mod.F, mddlibiration 
(Littre).] Want of deliberation or forethonglit. 

a 1614 Donne Biaflavaros (1644) 31 Any mortall sinne . . 
proceeding fiom indeliberation. 1646 Jer. Taylor Apol. 
Liturgy Pref. § ii She should have no Liturgy at all, but 
the worship of God be left to the managing of chance and 
indeliberation and a petulant fancy. 1681 Kettlewell 
Chr. Obed. (17:5) 561 They, who scarce ever sin wilfully at 
all, or very rarely, are wont most fre^^uently through inde- 
liberatioii and unadvisedness to miscarry. 1854 Fader 
Crowiii in Holiness iii. (1872] 45 Eagerness, anxiety . . in- 
deliberation. .are all fatal to recollection. 

Indelibi'lity. rare. Also -ebility. [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality of being indelible. 

1804 IIoKSLLY Speeches Farit. (1813) 421 The indelebility 
of the sacred character was a principle in the Church of 
Rome. 1891 Daily News i J uly s/6 Hie ink .. lost its ancient 
indelibility. 1896 Blaekw. Mag. May 6S3 This indelibility 
of tribal types. , , , , 

Indelible (inde-libT), a. Also 6-7 indeleble, 
(7-9 indeliable). [In l6-i7th c. indeleble, ad. L. 
indemUis, f. in- ^ delehilis Deliblb; cf. F. 
indilibile, -lehle (i6tli c.). The termination has 
been assimilated to -IBLE.] 

That cannot be deleted, blotted out, or effaced ; 
ineffaceable, permanent. 

■a. of a material mark, stain, etc. or of the sub- 
stance which makes these, as indelible ink. 


1S79 I'ULRE Ileskins' Pari. 422 Befoiehe ..hath his in- | 
delcble chaiactersciaped out ofhis handes and fingers endes. 
1613 Purgiias Pilgrimage (1614) 850 The women paint 
their faces with indeleble lines. 1650 iioi.wr.u. AnC/uopomet. 
Pref., Pricking the same with Needles, then they take Inde- 
liable tincture. 1656 Blount Clossogr., Indeleble. 1658 
Phillips, Indelible. 1772-84 Cook Poy. (1790I I. 92 This 
opeiation, called by the natives Tattaowing.. leaves an in- 
delible mark on the skin. 1816 J. Smith Panoraj/ia Sc. tj- 
Art II. 783 Indelible Ink for marking Linen, &c. 

Jig. 1825 T. J EPPERSON Auiobiog. Wks. 1859 1- ^9 Nature, 
habit, opinion have drawn indelible lines of distinction be- 
tween them. 

b. of a stain on character or reputation, infamy, 
disgrace, etc. 

1529 More Sitppl. Soulys Wks. 322/1 So deadly poisoned 
wt stn, yt their spottes bene indelible & their filthines 
vupurgeable. 1624 Sanderson Serin. (1637) 432 Branded 
with an indeleble note of infamy. 1647 Ward Simp. Coblcr 
20 Accursed with indelible infamy. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
IPaters III, 284 This would be an unpardonable, an in- 
delible reproach. i 88 j Bowen Pirg. rEneid v. 198 This 
victory gain, .and preserve us from bhame’s indelible stain. 

c. of a mark, stamp, or character impressed upon 
anything; spec, of the spiritual character which, 
according to various sections of the Christian Church , 
is held to be impressed or conferred by some of 
the sacraments. 

1532 More Confui. Barnes vni. Wks. 743/1 With the in- 
delible caracter and badge of baptisme receined into hys 
liuerey and hys' holy houshold. 1638 Chillingw. keiig, 
Prot. I. vi. § 39. 35S We shall then consider whether your 
indelible Character bee any reality. 1711 G. Cary Phys. 
Phylastick. 416 This Divine Power is what the School men 
and Church call an liidelible_ Character. 1871 Darm in 
Desc. Man II. xxi. 405 Man still bears in his bodily frame 
the indelible stamp of his lowly origin. 1875 Manning 
Mission H. Ghost i. 21 To all eternity they will bear the 
mark of their regeneration, the indelible character stamped 
upon them at the font, 

d. of an impression on the mind ; also of a feeling. 
11:1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 271, I have so many and so in- 
deleble impressions of your favour to me. 1697 Evelyn 
Nnmism, viii . 265 M ost grateful and indelible Sense of a long 
and intire Friendship. 1830 D’Israeli Chas. /, III. iii. 29 
Charles had retained too indelible a recollection of the past. 
1847 Disraeli Tattered n. ii, Such an event makes an in- 
delible impression. 

t e. of a title, right, or the like : ludefeasible. 
C164S Howell Le/A (1650) I. iv. yiii. 186 They shall be 
only Keepers of the Great Seal, tvhich for title and office 
are deposable ; but they say the Lord Chancellor’s title is 
indelible. 1769 Blackstone Comm, IV. i. 3 The indelible 
rights of mankind. 

Hence ladeTibleness, the quality of being in- 
delible, incapability of being blotted out or 
destroyed. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 401 The in- 
delibleness of the impressions of Youth, [In mod. Diets. J 
Indelibly (inde-libli), adv. [f. prec. -I--LY 2,] 
In an indelible manner ; so as not to be blotted 
out or effaced. 

1611 Speed Hist. Cl, Brit. vii. x. 253 The murderesse 
puendrid. -hath left her name indelebly stained with his 
innocent bloud. 1659 E. Reynolds in Eliot Gosp. New- 
Eng. A iij b, These premises are rndelebly written in the 
minds of men by nature. 1750 Johnson Rambler lAo. 54 
ir 1 1 Our crime . . is indelibly recorded, and the stamp 
of fate is fixed upon it. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IH. 
xvii. 524 He had left the print of his individual genius 
stamped indelibly., into the constitution of the countiy. 

Indelicacy (indeTikasi). [In- 3 : see next and 
-ACY.] Want of delicacy; want of a nice sense of 
propriety, refinement, or good taste ; coarseness of 
character, manners, etc. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 286 P 1 Your Papers would be 
chargeable with something worse than Indelicacy, they 
would be Immoral. 1766 Cole in Ellis Orig. Left. Ser. ii. 
IV. 486, 1 hope you will pardon the indelicacy of the ex- 
pression, 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 177 The 
indelicacy of this animal [the pig] is. .rather in our appre- 
hensions than in its nature. 1818 Jas. Mill Bril. India 
(1826) I. 398 The indelicacy of the Hindus. 1856 Froude 
Hist. Eng. I, 316 That indelicacy which was the singular 
blemish of his character. 

Indelicate (indedik/f), a. [In- 3, Cf. F. in- 
delicat (1812 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Wanting in, or offensive to, a sense of delicacy 
or propriety; coarse, unrefined; bordering upon 
what is immodest or indecent. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV, 42 Don’t think to let me 
lose my beloved Wife and have an indelicate Nurse put 
upon me instead of her. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 
XXX. (1840) II. 447 Their manners were too indelicate to be 
shocked at any indecency. 1804 W. TennaSt Ind. Recreat, 
(ed. 2I I. 274 Who bandied about amongst each other thu 
coarsest ribbaldry, and most indelicate sarcasms. 1846 Guo ie 
Greece i. i. I, 15 A cast of fancy mote coarse and indelicate 
than the Homeric. 

t lb. Used as sb. Obs. 

1742 Richardson Pamela .\.x.xv. III. 342 These Geiule- 
inen, the very best of them, are such Indellcates 1 Ibid. 
IV. Let. .xiv. 82 What sti-ange indelicates do these writers 
of tragedy often make of our se.x ! 

2 . Wanting in fine tact or nice regatd to the 
feelings and tastes of others. 

1800 Mrs. Hervev Monrtray Pam. IV. 102 She felt that, 
under the present circuinslances, it would be indelicate to 
attempt more. 1849 Macaulay Af/r/. Eng, iv. I. 462 It was 
apprehended that such indelicate greediness might disgust 
the benefactor. 

f 3 , Of food : Coarse. Obs, 


I *75 ° Coventry Poinpey Litt. U752) toi The coaise faie 
he met with . . weie but indelicate morsels to one who had 
formerly lived on ragouts and fricassees. 1777 G. Forstlr 
Poy. round IVorld II. 224 Time makes these indelicate 
viands acceptable and delicious to tlieh taste. 

Hence IncleTicately adv., without delicacy. 

1800 Mrs. Hervly lilonrtruy Fam. III. 71 To throw hei- 
self, most indelicately, into the arms of a gamester, a piolll- 
gate, a man of no biith, 1816 SeoiT Let. to Byron 5 Jan., 
The indiscreet zeal of the friend, who.. has injudiciously 
and, as she thinks, indelicately brought into view circum- 
stances of private attention. 

Indeligence, variant of Indiligence, Ohs. 

+ IndeTve, V. Obs. rare-'^. [f. In- 1 -f Delve, 
after L. infoderel\ irans. To dig in, to bury. 

1382 Wyclir Gen. xxxv. 4 Thei 3yueii to hyin alle alyen 
goddis that thei hadden..and he indeluede hem vndui a 
theribynte. 

'(■ Inde'iun, a. Obs. rare'~^ . In 6 indempiie. 
[a. F. indenine (in 16th c. also indempne), ad. L. 
indemnis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + damnum loss, damage.] 
Flee from or clear of loss or hurt. 

1526 Sir R. Wingfield Let, to IPalsey (MS. Colt. Calha 
B. 14 If. 3 h) The sayde kynge hath bownde hymsylff to 
save thempeiour indempne agaynste the kynges highnes of 
alle thiiigis. 

d Irtde’mned, tr. Obs. rare~°. [f. prec. - f -edI, 
after F. indemne, pa. pple. of indemner to indem- 
nify]. = prec. 

1552 Huloet, Indempned, indemnis. 1570 Levins Manip. 
49/36 Indemned. 

Indemnification (indeimnifikf''j3n). [f. In- 

IJEMNIEY : see -eication.] 

1 . The action of compensating for actual loss or 
damage sustained ; also the fact of being compen- 
sated ; concr. the payment made with this object. 

1732 Lediard Sethos II. IX, 335 The only security we have 
left for our indemnification, is in our prisoners. 1765 Black- 
stone Comm. I. i. 139 Giving him a full indemnification and 
equivalent for the injury thereby sustained. 1789 Bentham 
Princ. LegisI xiii. § 3 The party injured loses all hope of 
indemnification. 1844 H- H- Wilson Brif._ India III. 145 
The unwillingness to pay a money indemnification was so 
insuperable. , that the British Commissioners were induced 
to lower their demand. 

b. The action of compensating for trouble, an- 
noyance, etc. ; concr. the recompense so rendered. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poeiry tx. 1. 294 The Franciscans 
..enjoyed from the popes the privilege of di.stributing in- 
dulgences, a valuable indemnification for their voluntary 
poverty. 1839 De Quincey Recoil. Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 97 
Not likely to accept .. gorgeous philosophy _.. as an in- 
demnification for irregular performance of public duties. 

t 2 . ‘ Security against loss or penalty’ (J.) ; in- 
demnity. Obs. 

Inde'innifica:tor. ran. [agent-n, in Latin 
form, f. Indemnify.] One who indemnifies. 

i8o2-iz Bentham yudic. Evid, (1827) V. 493 The 

common vouchee orindemnificator general, in the Common 
Pleas. 

Inde’mnifica:tory, rare. [f. Indemnify : 
see -oitY.] Pertaining or tending to indemnification. 

1875 PosTE Cains iii._(ed. 2) 397 Where the actions on 
delict are purely indemnificatory. 

Indemnified, -fier : see under next. 

Indemnify (inde'mnifoi),©.! Also 7 indemp- 
nifie, -damnifie. [f. L. indemn-is Indemn -f -Fi'.] 

1 . trans. To preserve, protect, or keep free from, 
secure against (any hurt, harm, or loss) ; to 
secure against legal responsibility for past or 
future actions or events ; to give an indemnity to. 

1611 CoTGR., Indemniser, to . . indamnifie. 1652 Biggs 
Neiu Disp. r 217 Save harmles and keep iiidempnified. 1665 
J. Webb Stone-Hengfi'jep 153 An Asylum, to which any 
of them flying remain'd indemnified for whatever Delict 
committed. 1712 Abbuthnot yohiiBnlln. iv, Why must 
the rest of the Tradesmen be. .indemnified from charges? 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xi. 142 The fact indemnified 
the peace officers and their assistants, if they killed any 
of the mob in endeavouring to suppress such riot. 1855 
Macaul.\y//AA Eng. xxi. IV, 554 An Act. .providing that, 
if Cook would make., a true and full discovery, he should 
be indemnified for the crimes which he might confess. 1870 
Standard is Nov., On entering into paitneiship in 1S60 he 
was indemnified against liability on previously overdrawn 
accounts. 1884 J. 'SjcE. Contemp. Socialism 376 A sound 
system of working class insurance must be devised, which 
shall indemnify them against all the accidents and reverses 
of life. 

2 . To compensate (a person, etc.) for loss suf- 
fered, expenses incurred, etc. 

1693 Mem. a. Teckely iii, 2 That they who formerly pos- 
sessed Employments, should be indempiilfied for the Loss 
of their Posts. 1771 Robertson Hist. Amcr. (1778) II. vi. 
236 The plunder of the countries they invaded seryed_ to 
indemnify them for what they had expended in equipping 
themselves for the service. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerb H ist. Service 
XX. 377 It was left to the Sultan to indemnify his vassals for 
their loss. 1847 Marryat Childr. N, Forest i, [They] in- 
demnified themselves for the nonpayment of theh salaries by 
killing the deer foi sale and for their own subsistence. 1866 
Felton Anc, >5- Mod.^ Gr. II. n, vii. 39s They, .indemnified 
themselves by extortions from their unhappy subjects. 

b. To conapensatey^i;' disadvantages, annoyances, 
hardships, etc. 

■vjo’j Rejlex. -upon Ridicule i2t You ought to indemnify 
others for the Uneasiness' you give them. 1836 Macgil- 
HVRAY tr. Humhaldt's Trav. xxv. 376 The high price of 
provisions indemnifies the cultivator for the hard life. 1856 
Grindon LtVe xiv. {1S75] 173 However long and dreary 
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INDEMNIFY. 

may be the wuiter, weaie always indemnified by the spring. 
1765 Buruk CofK (1844) I. iTo This i.s one way of indem- 
nifying one’s self for the plainness of one’s habit. 1863 
JMus. Oi,im.\NT Salem Ch. iii. 40 She somehow appealed 
..to indemnify herself for her privations. 

+ 3 . To compensale, make up foi. Obs, rare. 

1750 Beawks Lex Merca-t, (1752) 3 Two advantages. .in- 
demnified thl.s defect. 

Hence Inde’mrtified, lude'mnifying ppt. adjs. 
Also Inde’muifier, one who indemnifies. 

1769 Blacicstose Coiiiiit. IV. xi. 143 There is the like in- 
demnifying danse, in case any of the mob be.. killed in the 
endeavour to disperse them. 1817-18 Cobbett A’ twzVf. U.S. 
(1S22) 341, 1 am doing my best to repay this country for 
the protection which it ha? given me against our indemnified 
tyrants. i88z Ld. Blackburm in Law Rep, 7 App. Cases 
339 The amount which the indemnifiet is bound to pay. 

t Snde'milify, vP Obs. rare. Also en-. [f. 
Iiir -3 -1- D-UiNiFt, with vowel assimilated to In- 
DEiiN'.] traits. To hurt, harm. 

1583 Stocker Hist. Civ. iVarres Lowe C. i. 63 a, He .. 
did not belieue that hi.s Maiestie by this occasion collide 
any way be endeinnified. 1593 Looge William Longbeard 
E ij, What harme the Rhodians haue doone thee, that thou 
so much inderaniliest them ? 

IndemtLitee (indemnitr-)- U.S. [irreg. f. 
iNDBMNiTr : see -ee.] ‘ The person to -whom 

indemnity or promise of indemnity is given.’ So 
Inde’itinitoir, the person who undertakes to 
indemnify another against loss or liability. 

In recent American dictionaries. 

Indeniuity^Ciude’mnitiV Also 5-7indempn,-, 

6 indimu- ; 5-6 -te, 6-7 -tie. [a, F. indemnity 
(1367 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. indenmitas, 
-tdlem, n. of condition f. zndemnis Indemn. 

The order of the senses is obscure ; an early use of sense 3, 
otherwise tin exemplified, appears in 3 c-l 

1 . Security or protection against contingent hurt, 
damage, or loss ; safety, spec, (see quot. 1834). 

1467 Poston Lett.pdo. 573 H. 307, I entende noon other 
but in als meche as in me is to se your indempnyte. 1333 
More Debdl. Salem Wks. 970/1 Vpon complaint made to 
the kynge and hys counsayle .. tnei would proutde .suffi- 
ciently for thindemnity of the wytnes in that behalfe. 1348 
'iLt.u. Chron.f Edio. /K,ai6 The citiezens. -began inaturely 
to consult, what parte they should folow for their most 
indempnite. 1642 in Clarendon Hist. Reb. tv. § 164 The 
Indemnity of the Rights and PrivLledges of Parliament. 
1681 Fl.svec Righteous Mans Refuge 208 Gods unchange- 
ableness is his peoples indempnity. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 61 They assure you. .that they will give 
you nothing in the name of indemnity or security, or for 
any other purpose. 1834 MacColloch Diet. Commerce I. 
682 Indemnity is where one person secures another from 
responsibility against any particular event. 1838 Lo. St. 
Leosards Handy-Bk, Prop. Law xxi. 148 You will, of 
course, be entitled to an indemnity against any demand 
which still binds you ; for example, future rent under 
lease to the testator. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol. Educ. viii. 
148 Insurance ought to be a contract of indemnity. 

2 . A legal e.temption from the penalties or liabi- 
lities incurred by any course of action. 

1670 Cotton Espernon r. m. 122 An indempnity, and 
oblivion of all pass'd unkiudnesses. 1703 Dk. Queen,?berry 
in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser, it. IV. 238 To secure their friends 
there would be a General_ Indemnity past. 1761 Hume 
Hist, Eng. I. ix. 201 All his vassals who had_ entered into 
confederacy with Richard, should receive an Indemnity for 
the offence. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxxi. 483 Besides 
this allowance, he has also an indemnity granted him, of 
being free and discharged for ever from all debts owing by 
him at the time he became a bankrupt ; even though judg- 
ment shall have been obtained against him. a i86z Buckle 
Civiliz. (1869) III. iii. 143 Receiving beforehand an indem- 
nity for every excess, 

b. Act (or Bill) of Indemnity, an act of Parlia- 
ment or other authority granting exemption from 
the penalties attaching to any unconstitutional or 
illegal proceeding. Also fig. 

Such an act used, previously to the general act of 31 & 32 
Viet, c. 72 § 16, to be passed annually for the relief of tho.se 
who had failed to take the necessary oaths of office. In 
Eng. Hist, the terra is specifically applied to the Acts of 
1660 and 1690, exempting those who had taken arms or 
acted against Charles II and William III respectively, from 
the penal consequences of their former deeds. 

1847 Fuller Goad Tk. in Worse T. C1841) rod So shall I 
have an act of indemnity before he can enter his action 
against me. 1648 D. Jenkins Whs. 79 The Army by an 
Act of Indemnity free themselves from all those dangers, 
which an Ordinance can no more do then repeale all the 
Lawas of the Land. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 94 He 
therefore carried the Act of Oblivion and Indempnity 
thoiow. 1793 Burke Rem. Policy Attics Wks. 1842 I. 603 
A valuable friend . . asked me what I thought of acts of 
general indemnity and oblivion, as a means of settling 
France, 1827 Hallam Coicst. Hist. (1876) III..xv. 112 They 
retained the bill of indemnity in the commons, 1836 H. 
Coleridge Horth. Worthies (r8§2) I. ig The Act of In- 
demnity and the trial of the regicides transpired befoie the 
commencement of the correspondence. 

3 . Compensation for loss or damage incurred ; 
indemnification. 

1793 Lu. Auckland Corr. (1861) III. 13 The reasonable- 
ne3S_ of furnishing some indemnity to the Butch, by the 
Mssion of Lillo and LeFenshock. xSzg Bentham Ration. 
Rew. 138 When an individual is only indemnified, he is not 
rewarded : reward . . begins when indemnity is complete. 
1849 Macaulay .WjA Eng. it. 1 . 137 The Cavaliers very natu- 
rally demanded indemnity for all that they had suffered, 
b. A sum paid by way of compensalion, 

187a Yeats Growth Comm. ai 6 The vigour of CrouiWell 
eventually compelled the Dutch to pay an indemnity of 
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I, 000,000 guilders. 1876 Fawcett Pot. Econ. (ed. 5) i. iv. 32 I 
Within four years, France had to pay to Germany a war 
indemnity of % 240,000,000. 

+ c. Spec, (in early use). A payment made to 
the archdeacon in compensation for the loss of 
his induction money, and also to the bishop in 
lieu of his institution fees, when a church was 
impTOpri.nted to an abbey or college. Ohs. 

1542-3 Act 34 <5- 33 Hen. YfH, c. 19 § i Diuers pencions, 
porcions, corrodies, indimnities, sinodies, pro.xies -and other 
profiles. 154S Ifistr. to Croncivell in Cott. MS. Clcop. F. _i 
If. 83 Pensions or Indemnities be thes, whan a churche is 
Impropered to an abbay or a coleage, then the Aichedeacon 
for euer lesithe his induction money, and in recompens of 
that lie shall haue yerly oute of the saide benefice so Im- 
properede xijd. or ijs. for a yerly pension more or lesse .. 
euyn so episcopus conseruatui Indemnis and hathe a lyke 
pension for his Indemnitie, in the lewe of his Institucion. 

4. atlrib., as indemnity bill, loan, money. 
i8i8 Gen. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 36/1 The third reading of the 
indemnity bill occurred on March Sth. 1867 Homeward 
Mail 16 Nov. 954/2 The indemnity money paid after the 
destruction of the Old Factory gardens. 1897 Daily News 
17 Sept. 3/7 The Powers, it is believed, will guarantee the 
indemnity loan. 

t Inde'lttnity^. Ohs, rare. Also 6 endern- 
nitee. [ad. OF, indampnite (1433 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
f. in- (In'- 2) + L. damnum loss, damage ; for the 
vowel cf. Indemnify ». 2] Damage, hurt, injury. 

*55 ® J. Heywood Spider P F. x.vxi. 12 Which giowlh..of 
kinred, not of enmitee. Did I (in you) by ingrate endem- 
iiiteeDoute here : . . I were a beaste. c 1629 Layton Sy oil's 
Plea To Rdr., We doe not read of greater Persecution, 
higher indignitie and Indemnity done upon Gods People . . 
than in this our Hand. 

Xndemniza'tion. rare. [a. F. iudemnisation, 

II. of action from indemniser : see next.] = Indem- 
nification 2. 

1836 Tail's Mag, III. 651 To be indebted for the indem- 
nization of my creditors to some other giocer'.s daughter. 
184s For. Q. Rev. XXXIV. 281 He spent two vexatious 
years in the sorry business of secularization and indenuiiza- 
tipn, which the peace of Luneville had left as a legacy to 
diplomatists. 

t Inde'mnize, zi. Ohs. rare — °. \y. Y . indem- 
nise-r{j.^<fi in Hatz.-Darm.), f. zWrwziu Indemn.] 
trails. To indemnify. 

1611 CoTGR., Indemniser, to indemnize, or Indamnifie. 
lndemo:ilStrabi'lity. rare. [f. next: see 
-ITY.] The quality of being indemonstrable ; in- 
capability of being demonstrated. 

1789 T. "Taylor Proclies' Comm. II. 2 Principles in sim- 
plicity, indemonstrability, and self-evidence, should excel 
thing.s posterior to principles. 1847 De Quincev Protest- 
antism Wks. VIII. 108 Kant avas the first person, and 
perhaps the last, that ever undertook formally to demon- 
strate the indemoiistrability of God. 

Indemonstrable (indAap'nstrab’l), a. [In- 3: 
cf. F, indhmnstrahle (Littre).] Incapable of being 
demonstrated or proved. (Said esp. of primary or 
axiomatic truths, principles, etc.) 

1570 Billingsley Euclid i. i. 9 The first principles and 
grounds, which are indemonstrable, a 1619 Fotherhy 
A theom. r. i, § 4 (1622) 6 The first and most ancient prin- 1 
ciple, and therefore of all other the most indemonstrable. 
2783 Reid Intell, Powers vt. vii. (1803) II. 388 We find 
likewise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned by 
Aristotle as axioms, and as indemonstrable principles of 
mathematical reasonmg. 1867 Contemp. Rev. VI. 447 Let 
us give up endeavouring to demonstrate the indemonstrable. 
1877 E. Caird Philos. Kant i. 139 Certain primary con- 
ceptions or indemonstrable material principles of truth. 

Hence Xudemo-nstrableness, incapability of 
being demonstrated ; Indeiuo'nstrably adv. 

1634 Warren Unbelievers 195 Which indemonstrably 
sheweth the instrumentality of this grace. 1727 Bailey 
( vol. II), Indeinonstrablcness. 

+ Inde'n, v, Ohs. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. In- 2 
-1- Den j^.l] irans. To put into a den. 

1598 Florid, Intanarc, to indenne, to put, enter, go, or 
creepe into a caue ordenne. 1611 Ibid., Incauernarc, ..to 
endenne. _ 1664 Fullarton Turtle Pave, lerome was stoned, 
and Daniel was indened. Amos was rent. Paul by the 
sword did end. 

t Indencion. Ohs, rare'"^. [Erroneous form 
for indensation : see Indense.] A rendering dense, 
a thickening. 

*547 Boorde Brev. Health esAfva. 34 The one [fever] doth 
come by the indencion or thyckenes of bloude. 

t Indeni’able, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] That 
cannot be denied ; undeniable. 

1621 Bp. Mojintagu Diairibse 82 Maine and indeniable 
con.seq lienees. 1632 French Vorksh.Spa iii, 38 Their in- 
deniable teslimony. 

tindeni'ed, a. Obs. rare—^. [In- 3.] Not 
denied ; undenied. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu 17 By necessary consequence, 
and indenied it is but you have tied yourselfe .. unto ex- 
presse words. 

Indenize, -ation, etc. : see Endenize, etc. 

ijmMartin NesvEng. Diet. Introd. Eng. Tongue 17 Many 
words and terras in these arts have also heea indenired. 

Indencminable, a. [In* 3.] That 

cannot be named ; unnameable. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 28 An indenominable Quaimalry 
of overturcas'd things. 

tinde-nsate, obs. rare-^. [ad. L. type 
Hndcnsdt-m, pa. pple. of *indensd-re ; see next, 
and cf, Densatb zi.] tendered dense ; thickened. 
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*599 H. Linxme A no. Fkt. N, The aire hecommeth inden- 
sate and grosse. 

t Inde’nse, S'. Ohs. rare— [ad. L. type *z/z- 
densd-re, f. in- [In- 2 ) -t- densd-re to make thick, f. 
densus Dense.] trans. To make dense or thick. 

1576 Newton Lemuie's Complex. (1633) 118 'Vnclion.s and 
Frictions .. indense the body, that the ayre and windcs 
should not hatter and daninifie it. 

Indent (indemt), z».i Also 5-6 eudent. [ad. 
F. endenter (Ph. de Thaun, 1 2th c.) ‘ to snip, notch, 
lag on the edges’ (Cotgr.), L. type ^indentd-rc 
(med.L. and It. indentare), f. in- (In- 2) -p *dentd-re 
to furnish with teeth, f. dens, dent-em tooth ; cf. 
dcnldius Dentate.] 

I. In general sense. 

1. trans. To make a tooth-like incision or incisions 
in the edge or border of ; lo notch or jag ; now, 
chiefly, to give a zigzag or strongly serrate out- 
line to, 

c 1430 PUgr. Lyf Manhodt 11. cxlviii. (1869) 135 She . . 
fyled rayn yreii and endeiited it. c Ipomydon 1641 
A harbor he callyd, .. And shove hym bolhe byhynd and 
before, Queyntly endentyd, oute and in. *323 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 23 Take hede that thy mower mow dene and holde 
downe the hynder hand of his .sith, that he do not eiident 
the grasse. j866 Tate Brit. Mollnsks iv. 120 'i'lic jaw. is 
marked with five longitudinal ribs which indent the edges 
of the plate. 

b. To form a deep recess or recesses in (a 
coast-line, etc.) ; to penetrate deeply. Also iransf. 

*555 Eden Decades m. ix. 138 It is eaten and iudeiued 
with two goulfcs. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. i. 5 Those arnies 
of sea.. By their meaiidred creeks indenting of that land. 
*773 Johnson An/A to Mrs. Thrnie 21 Sept. F 17 It is an 
i.sland. .so much indented by inlets of the sea that there is 
no part of it lemoved from the water more than si.x miles. 
*777 Cook 2nd Roy. in. xii. (R.), The coast, .seemed to he 
indented into creeks and projecting point.?. 1831 Caiu.vi.e 
S'art. Res. i. iv, Each part [of the book] overlaps, and 
indents, and indeed runs quite through the other. 1855 
Macaulay L/ist. Eng. xviii. IV. igi Lochleven, an arm of 
the sea which deeply indents the western coast of Scotland. 

c. intr. To recede or form a recess. 

*784 J. Barry in Led. Paint. fix. (1848) 143 The foiins 
are angular, as well where they indent or fall in as where 
they swell out. 1856 Guotb Greece ii. App. XII. 667 .‘Vt 
the spot here mentioned, the gulf indents eastward. 

II. To indent a document, and senses thence 
arising. 

2. trans. To sever the two halves of a document, 
drawn up in duplicate, by a toothed, zigzag, or 
wavy line, so that the two parts exactly tally with 
each other ; to cut the top or edge of two or more 
copies of a legal document in such an exactly 
corresponding shape ; hence, to draw up (a docu- 
ment) in tAvo or more exactly corresponding copies. 

This was donem the case of a deed, covenant, agieemeiit, 
elc, in which two or more parties had an intere.st, so that 
one copy was retained by each party; the genuineness of 
these could be subsequently proved by the coincidence of 
their indented margins. See Indenture sb. 2. 

*385 [see Indented ppl. a. * 3]. _ 1413 Exam. Oldcastle in Arb. 
Garner VI. 133 His Belief, which was indented and taken lo 
the Clergy, and set up in diuers open places. 1473 Warkw. 
Ckron. 10 Alle ihi.s poyntment aforeseide were wrytene, 
indentyde, and sealede. *526 Pitgr. Perf. (1331) 83 All 
lhynges..that thou hast promysed to god, & be conteyned 
in thyne obligacyon, endented bytwene god & thy soule. 
*557 Orifcr i/uT/iVn/A D vj b, An Inventorie. .shall be In- 
dented, th’ pne part thereof to remaine in your custodie, and 
the other in the custodie of the persons chaiged. *622 
Callis Slat. Sewers (1647) 232 All other Laws and Or- 
dinances of Sewers . . which be but in parchment, and not 
Indented, or which be indented also, if not sealed, continue 
in force no longer then that Commission continueth by the 
power whereof they were made. 1624 Cart. Smith Virginia 
vr. 229 Contracted with me by articles indented vnder our 
hands. *735 Col. Rec. Pcunsylv. III. 601 Articles of 
Agreement Indented, Made, Concluded and Agreed upon 
at Philadelphia. *767 Blackstone Comm. II. x.x. 295 If 
a deed be made by more parties than one, there ought to 
he regularly as many copies of it as there are partie.s, and 
each should be cut or indented (formerly in acute angles 
instar dentium, but at present in a waving line) on the top 
or side, tp tally or correspond with the other ; which deed, 
so made, is called an indenture. 1809 R. I.angford Introd, 
Trade 103 When a deed begins This Indenture, it must 
actually be indented, that i?, must be cut or scalloped at the 
top, otherwise it will be a Deed-poll. [This is no longer so : 
cf. quot. 1845 in Indenture sb. 2.] 
to. intr. To enter into an engagement by inden- 
tures; to make a formal or express agree- 

ment ' ' covenant (zwA/i a person /ur a thing) ; to 
engage. Alsoy^L oi^s, 

*489 W. Paston in P, Lett, No. go8 III. 351 My Louie 
of Northethombyrland. .hath endentyd with the Kynge for 
the kepynge owt of the Scholtys and warrynge on them. 
*54* Ad 33 Hen. VIII, c. 22 The said maister of the 
wardesand liiieries.. shall haue power . . to couenaunt and 
indent with euery person, .for his..liuene. 156* T. Norton 
Calvin's Inst, ni. 301 Many .. do nothing hut indent with 
God ypon a certaine condicion, and binde him to the lawes 
of their couenanting. 1642 Fuller Holy 4' Prfi St. y. iii. 
367 At last -she indents downright with the devil. He is to 
find her some toies for a time, and to have her soul in ex- 
change. *655 — Ch, Hist. n. iv. § 23 Thus would I have 
Ecclesiasticall and civil Historians indent about the Bounds, 
and Limits of their Subjects. 1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng. 
Scot, in. (1707) *76 The Servants . , do usually indent with 
their Masters, when they hire them. 1705 Stanhope 
Paraphr. I. 139 The Persons baptized by John, did also 
undertake some new conditions, and indent in some 
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Privileges, 1734 Norih Exam. m. viii. §38 (1740) 612 
Courage did not seive tliem to refuse delivering over the 
Goals hy Indentuie to North and Rich, as the Way is; nor 
to indent with their own Anti-Sherriffs. 17S9 Goldsm. Pres. 
St. Pol. Learning; y\. Wks. (1854) II. 50, I fire with indig- 
nation when 1 see persons wholly destitute of education and 
genius indent to the press, and thus turn book-makers, 
f b. with subord. cl. or inf. expressing purpose. 
1462 Poston Lett. No. 453. II. 104 He hathe endented 
with the owners of the schip what daye it schulhe redy. 

ILo7Uat‘,l Househ. Bks. (Roxh.)9, 1, lohnlord Howard, 
endented with the King my sovrain Loid to do him sevvisse 
opon the see. 1583 Auu. Sandys Serm. xiv. § 26 (Parker 
Soc.) 27& He indented not what reward he should have. 
1643 S. Marshall Aeifilcr 7 Suppose a free man indents with 
another to be his servant in some ingenious employment. 
<21661 Fuller Worthies [\Zi,o) HI. 366 [She] indented with 
her liusband that her heritable i.ssue .should assume her sur- 
name. 1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. ii. iii, Till this time 
towmond I’.se indent Our claiths of diit will sa'r. 

f 4. trans. a. To contract for, bind oneself to, 
or promise, by or as by making indentures ; to 
covenant, stipulate, agree about, promise. Ohs. 

<t iSSS Bradford Hurt^ Hearing Mass Wks. (l?arker 
Soc.) 318 We should take it no less than idolatiy or image- 
service, what.soever thing is indented by man, saint, or angel, 
and not by him, concerning his worship and service. 1600 
Holland Livy vir. .vli. 279 He would not indent ought for 
his owne securitic. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. Antichr. i. ii. 
72 Ellen as Paul indented an imitation of lewlsh rites when 
he shaued his head at Cenchrea. 1631 R. H. Arraignm. 
Whole Creature .x. § i. 74 They indent golden Mountaines, 
but pay chirping Myce. 

■|‘ b. To engage (a person) as a servant, etc. by 
or as by indentures ; =lNnENTuitB u. 2 . Ohs. 

1758 [see Indented ppl. a.''- 1787 Burns AfA rod/uorg 
a Aug., 1 was thinking of indenting myself, for want of 
money to procure my passage. 1804 J. Giuimme Sabbath 
(t839) 17/2 To indent one’s person for life, is a tremendous 
engagement. 

6 . intr. To make oat a written order with a 
duplicate or counterfoil ; hence, to make a requi- 
sition on or upon a person for a thing. (Orig. an 
Anglo-Indian use.) In later usage also to draw 
upon (a source of supply). Cf. Indent s6.^ 4 . 

1829 Bengalee 136 Could it prove of any service, .to offer 
part of the accommodation for his stores? but at all events, 
he might indent freely on hers, on their arrival. 1837 
Macaulay in Life <S- Lett. (1880) I. 469, I have indented 
largely, (to use our Indian official term,) for the requisite 
books. 1851 F. HALLin Ai.'«<2r« TbArg. VI. 719 Shefta's 
work.. is indented upon, by the Maulawf, without stint and 
witiiout acknowledgement. 1859 Lang Waiut. India 277 
Other magistrates had been indented upon (as magistrates 
very frequently were, when ladies weie nervous and travel- 
ling with only an ayah). 1882 Sala in Illnstr. Land. News 
30 Sept. 343 The medical officers are unable to ‘ indent' on 
the commissariat or ordnance stores for newspapers. 18^ 
Pall Mall G. g Mar. 14/1 [quoting Indian paper] The salt 
tax has at last been indented upon for covering the deficit 
in our Budget. 

6 . Ivans. Conini. To order by an indent ; to order 
a supply of (a commodity). Cf. Indent j/;.i 5 . 

t897_ IPestJ/t. Gaz. 2 Mar. lo/i On what principle do you 
work in indenting books froin England ? 1899 Hid, 27 Feb. 
2/2 A short lime ago I\Ir. Kinder indented 20,000 tons of 
Welsh coal. 

III. In other literal and technical senses. 

7. Ivans. To make an incision in (a board, etc.), 
for the purpose of mortising or dovetailing ; to 
join or joint together by this method. 

(Although the evidence for the sense is late, it appears 
very early in Indenting vbi. sb.t 2 and Indenture sb. i b.) 

1741 A, Monko Anat. Bones teC. 3) 71 Each of these bony 
Pieces is indented into the larger Bones. 1803-17 R. Jameson 
Char. Min. (ed. 3) 134 The ranges are indented into each 
other. 1811 Self Instructor 135 In wainscoting, the dimen- 
sions are taken . . indenting the string where the plane goes. 
1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic Boards can be con- 
nected together at any given angle . . by indenting them 
together. 1844 H. Rogers hiirod. Burke's Wks. 65 He 
put together a piece of joinery, so crossly indented and 
ivhimsically dove-tailed. 1876 Gwilt Archil. Gloss., In- 
dented, toothed together, that is, with a projection fitted to 
a recess. 

b. Indent in, to mortise in, joint in with art : 
in quot. fig. 

1639 Drumm. op Hawth. Char. AnagvamWks. (1711) 231 
An anagram .. fitly cometh in mostly in the conclusion, but 
so that It appeareth not indented in, but of it self naturally. 

8 . Printing, To set back (from the margin of the 
column of writing or type) the beginning of (one 
or more lines), as a means of marking a new para- 
graph, of exhibiting verse, etc. ; to begin (a line 
or a succession of lines) with a blank space. 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 11 You must indent your Line 
four Space.s at least, 1791 Boswell Johnson May an. 1748 
Indenting the notes into te-xt. 1824!. Johnson Typogr. II. 
vl. 137 Authors should always make the lieginning of a new 
paragraph conspicuous to the compositor, by indenting the 
first line of it far enough, absol. 1884 Southward Pract. 
Print, (ed. 2) 87 To set out a paragraph in this style, the 
compositor would be told to 'run out and indent’. 

f 9. inir. To move in a zigzag or indented line ; 
to turn or bend from side to side in one’s course ; to 
double. Ohs. 

1563 GoLDtNG Ovids Met. yir. (1593) [77 Bui doubling 
and indenting still avoids his enimtes lips. 1592 Shaks, 
Ven. i5- Ad. 704 Then shall thou see the dew-bedabbled 
wretch ’Turn, and return, indenting with the way. 1607 
’Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 176 It wiiideth or indenteth 
like a Serpents figure, 1643 Milton Divorce 11. xiv, To 
limit and levell out the direct way from vice to veitue , .not 
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winding or indenting so much as to the right hand of fair 
pretences. 

tb. irans. To indent the way. in same sense. 
i6i2 W. Parkes Curtaine-Dr. (1S76) 57 To see light- 
headed drunkennesse indent the rvay from side to side, 
1622 J. Taylor (Water P.) Water Connor. Wks. (X630I in. 
5/1 Fi'oin side to side he staggered as he went. As if he 
reeling did the way indent. 

Indent (indent), w.- Also 4-5 {inf. and pa. 
pple.) eiideiit(e. [f. In- 2 Dent v. 

Al though this is, at least in its radical part, etymologically 
distinct fi om Indent v.\ the two are in actual use (and perh. 
have always been) consciously legaided not as distinct 
words, but only as senses or uses of the same word, the 
difference between them in their primary signification being 
much less than that between actual senses of Indent v.k 
This blending is even more apparent in the derivatives, such 
as indentation, indenture, which owe their form entirely to 
the Romanic Indent td, but have senses derived from both 
veibs.] 

1. 't"l. To inlay, set, emboss; =Dent 7 i. 3 . 

13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. ion pe topasye iwyiine how pe 

neiite endent. 140a Morte Arth. 3298 His dyadeine was 
droppede downe, clubbyde with stonys, Endeiita alle with 
diamawndis. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.i x.\iii. 106 pe greece 
. .es all of precious stanes, endentid with gold, c 1433 Torr. 
Portugal 227 Towrres Endentyd with iiiesyos stonys, 
Schynyng ase crystall dere. 1475^,7?'. loioe Dcgre 788 
Your sensours shall be of golde, Endent with asure many a 
folde. <21649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 129 A Glasse In- 
dent’d with Gems. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's A utphiih. 368 
The Marble .. in which he imagin’d precious Stones were 
indented. Ibid. 371 Small Stieaks and Pieces of other 
Metal . .are nicely indented and interspersed on the Statue. 
fig. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 628 Anon pe day with derk 
endente, pe my3t of deth dotz to enclyne. 

II. 2. trans. To form as a dint, dent, or tie- 
piession ; to strike or force inwards so as to form 
a dent or hollow ; to impress. 

C1400 Beryn 1851 'Thus langelyng to ech othir, endenting 
euery pase, They entrid both in-to the hall. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrintage (1614) 83 A huge Dragon .. divided tlie earth, as 
he went seeking to hide. . .Thus did he indent a passage for 
this River. 1641 Rhode Island Colon. Rec. (1856) I. 115 A 
Manual Seale snail be provided for the Slate . . in the Liess or 
Bond, this motto Indented : Amor vincei omnia. 1693 
Dryden Jin'cnal vi. (1697) 123 Deep Scars were seen in- 
dented on his Breast. 1723 Pope Odyss. xix. 267 Deep in 
the neck his fangs indent their hold. 1760 Chron. in A nn. 
Reg. 160/2 Having his n.ame indented only on a tin plate 
and not painted on his cart. 1831 J. D. Maclaren in Mem. 
(1861) 213 [These] leave their footsteps deeply indented. 
1877 Li- Jewitt Half-ho. Eng. Antiq. 83 Lines produced 
by indenting a twisted ihong into the soft clay. 
fig. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 31^ Among all the 
Lessons which Nature hath taught, this is the deepliest 
indented. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. iv. § 17 The Danish 
Garrisons lay so indented in the Heart of the Land. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 422 Properties, .which if not 
peculiar to the plague are indented upon it far more strik- 
ingly, than upon any other disease. ^ 

3. To make a dint or dints in the surface of (a 
thing) with or as with a blow ; to mark with a sur- 
face hollow, or depression ; to dint or dent, 

c is86_ C'tess Pembroke Ps. cv. v, loseph . . Whose feete 
.. fretting irons did indent. 1633 J. Hall Paradoxes 114 
A countenance Savage with bristles or indented with scars. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xi.x. 37 Shields indented deep in glorious 
wars. 1736 S. Weslev Battle ofi Sexes 154 Furrows deep 
indent his battei’d aims. 1824 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. 
1846 I. 184/1 Although the sabre does not penetrate the 
metal, it indents it so deeply as to produce the same effect, 
1837 Dickens P/cAitr. xvi, Mr. Pickwick .. indenting his 
pillow with a tremendous blow. 

fig. 1798-9 Lamb Corr. (1870) 107 Many a little thing 
which . . seemed scarce to indent my notice now presses 
painfully on my remembrance. 

4, intr. To receive or take an indentation ; to 
become indented or furrowed. 

1633 A. Wilson Jas. I, i6i His countenance had indented 
with Age before he was old. 1774 Goldssi. Nat. H ist. (1776) 
VII. 55 Tlie oyster . . breeds a large shell, and the shell 
itself Indents to receive its impression. 

Indent (indent, i’ndent), sb.1 [f. Indent v.I] 

I. 1, An incision in the edge of a thing; a deejj 
recess, strictly of angular form ; an indentation. 

1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, in. i. ro4 It [the Trent] shall not 
winde with such a deepe indent, To rob me of so rich a 
Bottome here. *627 Speed England xvin. § 2 The whole in 
Circumference, traced by the compose of her many indents, 
one hundred twentie and eight miles. 1779 Forrest Voy. 
N. Guinea 268 A cut, or an indent into the coral rocks, 
about a hundred foot broad. 1807 J. JoitNsoN Oriental Voy. 
40 Simmon's Bay, a cove or indent on the western shore. 
1867 Ouida Idalia x.\t.\-, The cliff .. rose aloft, curving in- 
ward and shaping one of the many indents of the inegular 
southern coast. 

2. Printing. The blank space or sel-in at tlie 
commencement of a paragraph : = Indention 2 . 

1884 in Cassells Encycl. Diet. 

II. 3. =lNDEN'ruRB sb. 2 : in various senses. 
13^ Puttenhaw Eug. Poesiem. xxiv. (Arb.) 399 In nego- 
tiating with princespve ought td seeke their fauour . . and 
not . . to trafficke with them by way of indent or condition. 
a 1603 R. Bannatyne Jrnl. (1806) 346 To mak it as it weie 
a contract, to be subscryvit be both the parteis ; or rather 
everie partie to subscry ve thair awin pait of the indent. 
1710 New Hampsh. Proviuc, Papers (1868) II. 623 You will 
call them over by the Indent of the Engineer left when he 
received them, 17*4 S. Sewall Diary 1 Feb. (1882) III. 330 
The Coroner shewed me the Indent of the Jury. 1820 in 
P. Waning Tales Old Regime (1897) 167 The indent-having 
been examined, this ceitifies seven years have elapsed since 
sentence of Transportation . . was passed. 2897 Ibid, i.(6 
Make a note, Mr. CoinjitroUer, to ascertain how it is that 
the ship’s indent was'so imperfect. 


b. A cetlilicate of a money claim or the like; 
spec, an indented certificate issued by the U. S. 
Government, or by a state government, at the end 
of the War of Independence, for the principal or 
interest due on the public debt. Obs. exc. II/sl. 

1788 M. Cutler in Lifi’, Jrnls. ,)■ Corr. fiSSSl I. 381 Ad- 
veimirer.s who have paid for shaies are exceedingly pressing 
for the Indents, which aie to be letuined to them. 1798 
Amer. Lam Rep. (1S09) I. 121 An indented ceitificate 
(of loan) commonly called a general indent of the Stale of 
South Carolina. i8og J. Marshall Const. 0//«. (1839) i>\ 
The indents i.ssued upon them [state bonds] for interest, were 
drawn by David Rittenhouse. 

4. An official requisition for stores. (Originally 
by a covenanted servant of the E. Ind. Company.) 

1799 Wellington Let. to Lieut. Col. Harness in Gurw. 
Deep. (1837) I. 46, I have desired the comrnissary of supply 
to be prepared at Bangalore to answer your indents for every 
thing that you will want. 1803 — Let. to See. Gov. :8 Apr., 
Specifying in the indent the contents of the loads. Il>id.,\ 
.shall countersign these indents. 1871 Daily A/'ews 21 Sept., 
An3< leg i mental quaitermaster, through the simple medium 
of an indent, can in any emergency obtain a supply of pro- 
visions out of this, 1892 Pall Mall G. 15 Nov. 2/1 Indents 
were made on the Medical Depaitment for quantities which 
soon nearly exhausted the stores at its command. 

5. Conint. An order for goods, esp. one sent to 
England from abroad. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc, Pari. 27/1 From the 
leady sale, the governments abroad were induced to add 
considerably to their indents. 1879 Commercial Let., We 
encJo.se an indent of .stationery. 1883 Mimch. Exam. 30 Nov. 
4/5 The .sudden fall in sterling exchange has checked 
dealers in sending home indents to any extent. 1891 Tinics 
9 Oct. 9/3 Indents come home .at rather better figures owing 
to supplies abroad being light. 

Indent (imdent), [f. Indent tt.s] A diut 
or depression in the surface of anything, made by a 
knock or blow ; an indentation ; hence, any depres- 
sion, hollow, or furrow in a surface. 

1690 Leyeourn Curs. Math. 454 h. If a Spheiical Body 
h.ad..here and there some irregular indents made in it. 
1781 Thompson in Phil. Trans. 1,XXI. 254 Its surface was 
full of small indents. x868 Daily Tel. 3 July, This shut 
made an indent of 4-5 inches, and drove the 12 by s-indi 
supports out between two and three inches. 1876 Hum- 
THRisYS Coin-Coil. Man. ii. ir On the other [side of the coin] 
merely the indent formed by the punch used to diive the 
metal into the die, 1897 .Allbutt's Sysi. Med. IV, 356 
A superficial unevenness in the shape of scattered indents 
or depression.s. 

Jig. 1874 Helps Anc. Press, vi. (1875) 77 Character . , has 
deeper indents in it than are made hy any of the adventi- 
tious circumstances that you have adduced. 

Indentation (indentJ^-Jan). [In *form, n. of 
action f. Indent v.f (see -ation) ; but in sense 
deriv'ed also from Indent v.'t'J 

I. Senses from Indent z».i 

1. The action of indenting ; the condition of being 
indented or having the edge cut into toolh-like 
notches or angular incisions; denticulation ; tooth- 
ing. 

1836 Penny Cycl. f. 247/1 The form of leaves . . margin, 
the manner of their indentation, and the nature of the leaf- 
stalk. 1858 Glen NY Gard. Every-day £k. 65/2 If the edge 
be smooth, with no indentation, and perfectly circular. 1877 
F. Heath Fern W. 22 The indentation assuming various 
shapes, often being deeply incised. 

2. with an and pi. A cut, notch, or angular inci- 
sion in the margin of anything ; a deep recess in a 
coast-line, or the like; a series of incisions; a zig- 
zag moulding, etc. 

a 1728 VVoodward (J,), The margins do not terminate in a 
■streight line, but are indented ; each indentation being con- 
tinued in a small ridge, to the indentation that answers it 
on the opposite margin. 1796 Mqhsts A mer. Geog. II. loi 
The opposite Welsh coast is broken by various bays and 
indentations. 1806 Med. Jrnl. XV. 69 Leaves oblong, on 
short leaf-stalks, blunt, wing cleft, with indenttilions. 1853 
Kane Grimiell Exp. xxii. (1856) 170 Captain Austin . . 
entered the same little indentation in which five of us were 
moored before, a i86z Bucki.e Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 303 
The Greek coast is full of indentations. 

3. Printing. = Indention 2. 

1864 Webster S.V., Common indentation, .hanging; indenta- 
tion. 1884 Southward Pract, Print. 86 The first line of the 
paragraph .. is shelter than the two following,- there being a 
wide space at the beginning of it. This is called an inden tation . 

II. Sense from Indent 

4. The action of impressing so as to form a dent 
or dint ; the dent, hollow, or depression thus formed ; 
any deep and decided depression in a surface. 

1847 James Convict ii, On the summit cf one of the most 
elevated points.. there w.as a little indentation. r86i Tinics 
II July, Injurious compression of a soft, moist .soil, by the 
indentation of its wheels. 1880 Bastian Brain 113 The 
extent of its surface is further inci eased by the existence of 
numerous superficial folds or indentations. 

Indented (inde-nted), p-pl. a.' [f. Indent v.^ 

+ -ED 1.] 

1. Having the edge or margin deeply cut with 
angular incisions ; deeply, strongly, or coarsely 
serrated along the margin. 

01440 Promp, Pai~v. •dx./x Indentyd, indeiitalus. 1331 
Turner Herbal 1. A vh, Acanthium i.s_a kynde of thystel 
indented after the fashion of branke vrsin. Ibid, B j b, One 
of them hath leues lyk a plain tre, and depely endentyd, 
i6or Holland Pliny I. 307 All [beasts] that haue teeth in- 
dented in like saws, he naturally devouiers of flesh, 1628 
Milton Vacat. R-verc. 94 Trent, who, like some earth-born 
giant, spieads His thirty arms along the indented meads. 
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1653 H. CoG\N Lr. Pinto i Trav. ,\.\-vh. 135 Banneit, of white | 
ilaniaik, deeply iiideiUed. 1664 Power Philos, 1. 14 She 
had two Clawb. .which weie indented, or made Saw-wise on | 
die inside. 1715 Dcs\guueks Inres Impr. i.'ij Plates of Tin . 
. .indented along their length. 1851 D. Wilson 
118631 II. IV. i. 200 The inlets of their indented coast. 1877 
P. P'cnt IK. 22 Sometimes the leafy poition, thongh 1 

undivided, has its margin beautifully cut in, or indented. 

l3. Having a serrated or zigzag figure, direction, , 
or course, as a line, wall, moulding, path, etc. ; 
constructed with salient and re-entrant angles, as 
a battery, parapet, etc. 

i6oo Shaks. a. V. L. IV. iii. 113 A green and guilded 
snake. . with indented glides, did slip away. 2660 Boylb New 
E.vp. Phys. Meek. -xaIv. 193 A wavering or wrigling motion, 
whereby they describ'd an indented Line. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 496 The Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d In Serpent 
. . toward Eve Address’d his way, not with indented wave, 

.. but on his reare. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Indented 
Line, (in Forlff.) a Line running in and out like tlie Teeth 
of a Saw : often us’d on the bank of the Counterscarp upon 
a River or Sea-Coast. 0171a Celia Fiennes L>tai^ ^ 883 ) 72 
There is one walke all ye length of the Garden . .it is indented 
in and out in Corners. i8oa-ig Rees_ Cyrl. s. v. Rodens, 
Redens, redans, or redaiit in Fortification.^ A kind of work 
indented in form of the teeth of a saw, . . It is also called saw 
work and indented woik. *834-47 J- S. Macaulay Pietd 
Fortif. (1851) IS Some authors recommend an indented 
parapet to obtain fire on the salient angles of works. 1853 
SrocQUELER Mint. Encycl., Indented Line, in fortification, 
is a serrated line, forming several angles, so that one side 
defends another. The faces aie longer than the flanks. 
187s Paiiher Gloss. Archit. (ed.4) 158 The other favourite 
mouldings of the Norman style, are . .the Indented [etc.]. 

2. Of an ordinary, etc. : Having a aeries 
of similar indentations or notches. 

In the Bk. Si. Albans on Heraldry, what is now called 
‘ embattled ’ is repiesented and described as ‘indentit ', while 
‘hrasit’ is used to describe the modern indented figure; 
in Guillim, however, the description of 'indented' shows 
it to bear the current meaning. 
la naa Morte Ayth. 2033 A derfe schelde, endenttyd with 
sable With a dragons engowschede. 1470-85 Malory 
Arthnrvs.. x.xxvi, His sheld. .was endentedwith whyte and 
black. _ ii^^ Bk.St. Albmis, Her. Diij, Qvarterit aimys .. 
calde indentit for .ij. colowris oon in to an othir by the 
maner of teth ar indentit. *523 Ld. Burners Froiss, (1812) 

I. lx, 81 His banev . . was goiiles, a sheffe, syluer, tbre 
cheuorns in the sheffe, bordted syluer indented. 1611 
Guillim Heraldry i. v. 18 He beareth Gules a hordure in- 
dented Argent. Ibid. This hordure is said to be indented, 
because it seemeth to be composed (as it were) of teeth. 1725 
Bradley Fam. Diet, Indented, a Term in Heraldry, when 
the Out-Line of a Bordure, Ordinary, &c. is in the Form of 
the Teeth of a Saw. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist, iJ- Pop. .xii. 
84 Indented, having a serrated border line. 

3. Of a kgal document : Cut zigzag or tvavy at 
the top or edge ; having counterparts severed by 
a zigzag line ; es^, in deed {bill, etc.) indented (as 
opposed to Deed poriL) = lNDENTUEE sb. 2 . Cf. 
nied.L. charts {scripitirat, etc.) indentats. 

*385 (May 15) Award betw, Robert Earl ofFy/e and ^ohit 
of Logy, To the wytnes of the ciwylkis al and syndry in thir 
(indentyt lettrys contenyt, tyl ilke parte of the forsayde eii- 
dentuns I hafe put my Cele. i4*4i?, E. Wills (1882) 62 Made 
by dede endented, 1432-S0 tr, Higdcn (Rolls) VIII, 432 
Seales were not putte to wrytnges indentede that the kynge 
of Ynglonde scholde have all londes of the duchery off 
Aquitanny. 1440 Walsall Rules c, 17 in Gross Gild Merck. 
pSgo) II. 249 The olde Masters of the Gylde shall by byll 
indented., delyver to the newe Masters alle the money, 
plate [etc.]. *494 Fabyan Chron, v. c.\xxii. 116 He there in 

y‘ presence made his testament, yt before he had causyd to 
be written in .iiii. sondrye skynnes endentyd, to be rad, & 
Lhan_ sealyd w‘ certeyne of theyr sealis, wherof y‘ one he 
wyllid to be kept in the tresory of Seynt Denys. 1523 
Fitzherb, Suj-v. 20 There is no maner of estates made of 
free lande by polle dede or dede indented. 1679 Bedloe 
PopishPlotxi Theywere both parties to the same Indented 
Articles. 1706 Phillips, Deed Indented, or Indenture, a 
Writing cut with Dents or Notches on the top or side; 
which consists of two or mote Parts, and wherein ’tis e.x- 
press'd, That the Parties concerned have inteichangeably, 
or severally set their Hands and Seals to every Part of it. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 5S1 There were three indented 
copies made. *765 Blackstone Comin, I. xi. 426 Apprentices 
, . are usually bound for a term of years, by deed indented, 
or indentures, to serve their masters, and be maintained 
and instructed by them. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 10 
Deeds are divided into two sorts ; deeds poll, or cut in a 
straight line; and deeds indented. *845 [see Indenture 2]. 

4. Bound or engaged by an indenture or formal 
covenant : ^Indentueed 1 . 

. Aec. Miemakis fs Maracheets 105 He had been an 
indented servant in. New England. 1771 Smo llctt II umph . 
Cl„ Let. to' Mrs, Gwyllim 28 Apr., What between his will- 
fullness and his waste, his trumps and his frenzy, I lead the 
life of an indented slave. 1788 We-sley Wks, (1872) VII. 
79 Indented servants, who are legally engaged to remain 
with you for a term of years. 1810 Public Notice, Sydney, 
Australia zi July (Morris) A ship ;. with female convicts, 
whom it is .. the Governor’s intention to distiibute among 
the settlers, as indented servants. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel, 
24 Sept., These miserable bondsmen — these indented ap- 
prentices to the great planter. Death, *88a Y\s\ve,'Ki Harper's 
Mag, Dec. 114/2 There were a few indented white servants. 

5. Printing. Of a line of writing or printing : Set 
in, so as to break the line of the margin, See 
IHDENT 8. 

*840 Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Horne (1877) l.xxi, 123, 
I am sorry you do not print the stanzas with the indented 
lines. 

Indented (indented), fpl. rt.2 [f. IjfDKNT 
-k-EDl.] Impressed, struck, or dinted in, so as 
to make a depression or hollow in a surface, 

' » 


*635 B n.\-\}i'NMiArcctd.Pr. 123 Withanindeutedpace. .[he] 
addiessed himselfe with best speed he could towards Thein- 
ista. 1834 Lyiton Ponipeii 11. i. Their eyes . . fixed on the 
bloody throat of the one, and the indented talons of the 
other. 

lb. Marked with sharp depressions on the surface, 
as if caused by the dint of some instrumenl. 

Hence Inde'ntedly adv., by indentation ; in iii- 
taglio. 

*753 Ch.amblrs Cycl. Supp. s. v. Cainaieu, Any kind of 
gem, whereon figures may be engraven either indentedly, 
or in relievo. 

Xndentee (indents), a. Her. [ad. F. endente, 
ad. med.L. indenldtus. pa, pple. of indentdre : see 
Indent a.l] (See quols.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., hulenicd, indcnice,. .wlvsn the 
outline of a hoidure, oidinary, etc. is notched, in form of the 
teeth of a saw. 1828 Burry Encycl. Herald. I, Indcutce, 
having indents not joined to each other, but set apart, as 
indentie called by the RvxaMs. bordure canelee, 

and dentelee of each point. 

Indenter (inde-ntai). [f. Indent z/.^ + -er 1 .] 
One who indents, covenants, or orders by indent. 

1660 Hexham, Een bespreker, .. a Conditioner, or an In- 
denter. 1897 Manch. Gtiard. 25 Oct., Ciases. .where goods 
indented for .. are now wanted for delivery, the indenters 
coolly offering to pay at the guaranteed rate. 

Indentilly (inde-ntili), a. Her. Also -illey, 
-elly. [Corrupted from OF, cndenteli f. en- (In- ^) 
-k dentele Dentelated.] (See quots.) 

_ 1828 Berry Encycl. Herald. I, Indentilley, having long 
Indents, somewhat resembling piles conjoined, as a fesse 
indentilley at the bottom... These kind of indents are, in old 
authors upon heraldry, sometimes blazoned indented per 
long, meaning with long indents. 1889 Elvin Diet. Her., 
Indentelly, indented Perlong, with notches much deeper 
than usual. 

Indenting (inde-ntig), vbl.sb.^ [f. Indent ».i 
+ -iNG 1.] The action of Indent or the result 
produced hy this. 

1 . = Indentation i and 2. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T, P 343 The cost of einbrowdynge, 
the degise, endentynge, barrynge. .and semblable wast of 
clooth in vanitee. ci^a Prontp. Parv.ztiji Indentynge, 
indeniacio. 155* Turner Herbal 1 . 1 v a, In foime and in- 
dentyng of the leafe, lyke rnto an oke leafe. 1608 Willet 
Hojtapia Exod. 614 To carue or graue with incisions and 
indenting. 1650 Fuller Pisgah iv. iii. 44 They removed 
not foreright, but with many fle.Yures and indentings. 1787 
G. 'Niwt'e. Selborm v. (1789) 12 The outline, in all its curves 
and indentings, does not comprise les.s than thirty miles. 
*797 Encycl. Brit.\\. 437/2 Neither of these . . take notice 
of any indentings in the curve . . which divides the illumi- 
nated part from the dark in the disk of Venus, 
b. Her. (Cf. Indented «.i 2.) 

1486.^^. St. Albans, Her. C vj a, This engraylyng is no 
piopur lajigage aftir the sight of thys cros : hot rather an 
endentyng as truth is. i6u Guillim Heraldry i. v, (1660) 
28 Every of these Indentings, entring into the Field, lessen 
and take away some part of them as they goe. 
f 2 . Mortising; a mortise joint: see Indent zi.i 7. 
138a Wyclif 1 Chron. xxii. 3 And myche yren..to 
endentyngis [Vulg. ad commissuras\ and ioynyngis Dauid 
made redy, 

3. The making of an Indentuee ( 3 ) or Indent 
^sb^ 3 - 5 ), 

1488 in Naval Acc, Hen. K// (1896) 33 In inakyng of.. 
Rekeimynges of pursers of shipps indentyng with diuers 
persons & other muniments. *6*8 E. Eli on Rom, vii. (1622) 
115 By way of restipulation or indenting with them againe. 
1655 Fuller Ch, Hist, ii. ii, § 40 Though there be no in- 
denting, and conditional capitulating with God (who is to 
be taken on any terms). i8o8 Pknson in H. A. Page De 
Quincey (1B77) I. vii. 137, I must insist on your indenting 
on my funds. 

Indenting* (indentig), vbl. sb.^ [f. Indent 
- k-iNGl.] The action of Indent z’.s, or the result 
produced by this. 

1 . = Indentation 4. 

15^ Hollyband T?-eas. Fr. Tong, Eschaucrurc, an in- 
denting. i6o6 Sylvester 11. iv. 11. Magnificence 39 Hils 
were not seen but for the Vales betwixt The deep indentings 
artificial! mixt. ift^^PIdl. Trans, XVII. 955 , 1 conclude, that 
these Indentings are the places where the Scarf-skin is most 
united to the Skin underneath it. 1746 Badcocic ibid. 
X_L 1 V. i68 The only' Part of the Flower which appears 
with a Hollow or Indenting on its Top. 
t2. Inlaying or embossing ; inlaid work. Obs. 
X730 A. Gordon Maffels Amphith. 371 Ornamenting 
Works of Metal . . by Indenting and In-laying. Ibid. These 
Indentings are of a reddish kind of Copper. 

Inde’uting, pfih a. [f. Indent &.2 + -ing 
T hat indents or makes indentations on a surface. 

183* J. Holland Mann/. Metal I. 274 The contrivance 
of what are called indenting cylinders. 

Indention (inde-njgn). [Irregularly formed 
fiom Indent &.*, instead of indeidatioii', but in 
sense deiived also from Indent zi.2] 

I. From Indent v.^ 

1 . = Indentation i and 2. 

1763 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 66/1 They are .. smooth, 
thick, and without indention at the edge. 1814 Scott 
Diary Voy. i6 Aug. in Lockhart, 'The bay is formed by 
a deep indention in the mainlapd. 1861 Hulme tr. Moquin. 
landonii, m. ii. 119 A lamina of bone folded upon itself 
so as to form three indentious on the outer edge, 1870 F. R. 
Wilson Ch, LRidisf, 126 Each indention [is] enriched with 
bead ornament, 

2 . The indenting of a line in printing or writing ; 
the leaving of a blank space at the beginning of a 


line at the commencement of a new paragrajih, 
etc. ; the blank space so left. See Indent z<.i S. 

Hanging ox reverse indention, the projection of tile first 
line of a paragraph, etc., beyond the vertical line of those 
that follow. 

1824 J. Johnson 'Pypoyr. II. 136 The mere indention of 
an m [is] scarcely perceptible in a long line. 1884 Souiii- 
WARD Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 87 The whole would be a ‘hang- 
ing indention’, because part of the first line would hang 
over the succeeding ones. 

II. From Indent 

3. A dent or dint : = Indentation 4 . 

1839 Chat TO Wood Enyraving ’gat, It will make a small 
indention in the [wood] block, and occasion a white or grey 
speck in the impressions. 

t Inde’xitment. Obs. [f. Indent vP + -ment : 
cf. F, endeniemeitp.'] 

1. Indentation (ot the edge of anything). 

i67i_Grew Anat. PI. v. § 4 Vet is the top of the Empale- 

ment indented also ; that the Indentments, by being lapp'd 
over the Leaves befoie their expansion, may then protect 
them. 1713 in Connect. Colon. Rec. (1870) V. 389 There 
must be new cut on this larger plate, the words on the 
indentment at the head of each bill. 

2. An indenture, covenant, 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. ii. (T.), The brabling neighboiiis 
on him call For counsel in some crabbed case of law, Ur 
some indentments, or some bond to draw. 1599 Nashi: 
Lenten SUtffe (1871) 99 With thi.s indentment and caution, 
that, though there be neither rhyme nor reason in it. .they. . 
shall supply it with either. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
viii. § 14. 540 Sundry great Lords of eyther side were by in- 
dentment of Writing, made sureties to the counter-part. 

Indentor (indcntsi). Comm. [f. Indent 
6 -1- -OK.] One who indents or writes an order for 
goods. 

1883 Manch. E.vant. 30 Nov. 4/5 There have been heavy 
ai rivals [at Bombay] on account of native indentors, 1886 
Daily News 24 Sept. 2/3 All other circumstances remaining 
the same the indentor from India pays more or less gold 
according to the state of the exchange. 

Indenture (inde*ntnu), sb. Forms: 4-6 en- 
dentiiT(e, 5 -or, -our, 7 -er ; 5-6 indentoiir, 6 
-er, 5 - indenture. [In form (ME. endenture) a. 
OF. endeniettre (later -ure') indentation, furnishing 
with teeth, f. L. type Hndentdtura, f. *indentdi-, 
ppl. stem of Indent z'.l ; cf.L, dentdt-us 

Dentate, and see -ure. But in sense, representing 
also Indent 

I. Senses derived from Indent 

1. The action of indenting or notching a thing on 
the edge ; an angular notch, indentation, or incision 
in the edge or border of anything. 

*671 Grew Anat. PI. i, § 45 The Lobes of the Seed, have 
both a little Indenture. *686 Plot Siajffardsh. 239 Wliich 
counterchanging of the ridges make the indentures on the 
bides. 169* Ray Dissol. World it. iv. (1732) 138 Some serrate 
with small teeth others with great indentures. 1723 Chambers 
tr. Le Clerc’s Treat. Archit. I. 96 A little Indenture or 
Retreat, BC, not exceeding a Minute in depth. 1763 WiN- 
THROP m Phil. Trans. LIX. 506 The Sun’s limb, undulating 
. . made it somewhat difficult to judge when the indenture, 
formed by the Planet upon it, intirely ceased. 1818 Scott 
Rob Roy x.Y.xvi, This noble lake ,, spreads its base around 
the indentures and promontories of a fair and fertile land. 
1865 Swinburne Poems (J- Ball., Cameo ii Till lips and 
teeth bite in their sharp indenutre, *883 Holder in Harper's 
Mag. Jan. 181/1 Those who. .linger along the indentures of 
rocky shores on summer nights. 

f b, Jointing by means of notches or indenta- 
tions ; cf. Indenting vhl. sbp- 2 . Obs. 

13. . E, E.Allit. P. B. 313 penile cleme hit [the ark] with 
clay comly with-inne & all Jie endentur dryuen daube with- 
outen. 

2. A deed between two or more parties with 
mutual covenants, executed in two or more copies, 
all having their tops or edges correspondingly in- 
dented or serrated for identification and security. 
Hence, A deed or sealed agreement or contract 
between two or more parties, without special refer- 
ence to its form. 

Originally both copies were written on one piece of parch- 
ineiii or paper, and tlieii cut asunder in a serrated or suiuous 
line, so that when brought together again at any lime, the two 
edges e.xactly tallied and showed that they weie parts of 
one and the same original document : hence the expression 
‘pair of indentures'. Occasionally a word, sentence, or figure 
was engrossed on the space where they were divided, as in 
the space between a bank cheque and its counterfoil. 

(The earliest sense, and app. of Eng. or Anglo-_Fr. origin.) 
[1304 Rolls qfParlt. I. 164/3 Et fiat Indentura inter ipsiim 
& Coronaiorejn. 1339 Ibid. II. 107/2 Sous ceiteynes Coii- 
dicions comprises es indentures sur ceo faites, et eiiseales.] 
137S Barbour Bruce i. 513 The barownys thus accordyt 
ar, Aiiid that Ilk nycht writyn war Thair Eiidenturis, and 
aythis maid. Ibid. 363 Bot the Endentur till him gaf he, 
'Ifliat soune schawyt the Iiiiquite. *423 Sir T. Roiceby in 
RWh, Orig. Lett. Ser. n, I. 97 Als it, be hys endenture made, 
hetwix the forsayd noble kyiig and the forsayd Tliomas 
Rokeby, pleinli appiers. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. qxlviii. 
127 The fourme of accord .. was in a payr of Endenlures 
and they put her scales vnto that one part, and they that 
comen in the kynges name putt her seales to that other 
part of endentures. 1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 441 JHe] 
concliidyd a peace atweiie the Kynge & the Scottis, & 
causyd to be delyuered vnto theym the Charlyr or Enden- 
lure called Ragman, with many other thynges. 1534 Moke 
Comfi. agst, Trib, nr. Wks, 1228/2 Vou deuyse as it weie 
indentures betwene God and you, what thing you will doe 
for him, and what thing you wyll not doe. 1592 Wi st 
isf Pt, Symbol, § loi, *596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, in. 1. So And 
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nm IndeiUmes Tripaialte aie drawiie ; Which being sealed 
enterchaiigeably , . Tomorrow, Cousin Percy, you and I, 
And my good Cord of Worcester, will set forth. 1398 lI.-tK- 
i-uvT Voy. I. J64 One part of which indentures remaineth 
in the custodie of the English ambassadors, and the other 
pai t in the hands of the commissioners of Prussia. 16:58 
Coke Ok 229 a, If a deed beginneth, Hsc Indeti- 

tura, &c. and in troth the Parchment or Paper is not in- 
dented, this is no indenture, because words cannot make it 
indented. . . It may be an Indenture without words, but not 
by words without indenting. 1706 [see Indented 1 3]. 1767 
[see Indent w.' 2]. _ 1844 Williams Real Prop. (1S77) 150 
Deeds are divided into two kinds. Deeds poll and Inden- 
tures. 1845 Act S (S' 9 Viet. c. 106 § 5 A deed executed after 
the said first day of October 1845, purporting to be an in- 
denture, shall have the effect of an indenture, although not 
actually indented. 

b. sfec. Tlie contract by which an apprentice is 
bound to the master who undertakes to teach him a 
trade ; also the contract by which a person binds 
himself to service in the colonies, etc. 

To take tip one’s indeniures, to receive the indenture back 
from the master in evidence of the completion ofapprentice- 
■ship or service. 

1463 Piity IVilh (Camden) 16 He to haue his indentour 
of his prentished y® wiche I hadde in kepyng. 1542-3 Act 
34 (S' 35 Hen. VIll, c. i 3 The same indentures of appren- 
tisehode, shall comprehende like couenauntes. a 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reff. (Arb.) 14 Fortune calling to mind, 
that the time of her servitude was expired, gave up her 
Indenture.s, _ 1745 De Foe's Fn^. Tradesman i. (1841) I. 8 
An apprentice who has served faithfully and diligently, 
ought to claim it as a debt to his indentures. Ibid. xii. 
(1841) I. 87 They who contract matrimony should forfeit 
their indentures. 1822 J. Ylvat Lett.Amer. 98 The inden- 
ture of the boy expires when he is twenty-one years of age. 
1S22 Scott Nigel xxxv, I have broke my indenture, and 
I think of running my country. 1862 Land. Ret). 23 Aug. 
165 By the terms of the indenture, the Coolie agrees to 
serve the planter for three years, receiving the same rate of 
wages as is paid to the umndentured labourer. 1865 Car- 
lyle Fredh. Gt. ix. xi, He is now out of his Apprentice- 
ship ; entitled to take up his Indentures. 

c. An official or formal list, inventory, certificate, 
etc., prepared (orig. induplicate) for purposes of con- 
trol, as a voucher, etc., and properly authenticated. 

[1300 Indenture in Nat. MSS. Scot. II, No. 10 Indentura 
de nominibus equitum et peditum commoranciuni in muni- 
clone castri de Edenborghe a .xxvij.f die Nouembtis anno 
regni Regis Ed wardi .xxi.x.°] 

1420 F. F, Wills (1882) 45 Thys endenture makyth men- 
cion of Jie goodes pat I . . 5yve to sertayn personis. 1497 
in Naval Acc. Hen. VH (iSgS) 82 The said Retorne must 
accord with the Indentures of Shipping of the same. 1570-4 
Bp. Cox Injunctions^ Whether your Ministers kepe their 
Registers of Maryages buryalles and christenynges well 
and orderly, and to present the copie of them once a yere 
by indenture, to the Ordinaria or his officers. 1651 N. Bacon 
Disc, Govt. Eng. ii. xiv. (1739) 77 The names of the persons 
elected, .shall be returned by indenture between the Sheriffi 
and the Elizors. 1707 Chamberlayne 3 "^ Gt. Brit. it. xvi. 
223 {List Officers Navy) Surveyor . .whose Office is . . to . . 
estimate the Value of Repairs by Indenture. 1846 Mac- 
CuLLOCii Acc. Brit, Empire (1854) II. 319 The election of 
scholars [at Eton] takes place every year . . The usual num- 
ber admitted on what is termed the indenture [i e. between 
King's Coll, and Eton], at each election, is twenty-four. 
[This ceased in 1871.] 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xix. 
362 The persons arrested are to be delivered to the ordin- 
aries by indenture to be made within ten days of the arrest. 

d. fig. Contract, mutual engagement. 

1540 Morvsine Vives' Introd. IVysd. Gvij, We haue by 
indenture of Jesu .. that they shall lacke nothinge whiche 
seke .. the kyngdome of God. 1589 Nasiie Almond for 
Parrat 3 hly soule being the cittie, whereof the deuill is 
inade free by endenture, 1595 Shaks. John ii. i. 20 This 
zelous kisse. As seale to this indenture of my lone. 1624 
Quarles Div. Poems, Job (1717) 210 My heart hath past 
Indentures with mine eye, Not to behold a Maid. <71677 
hlANTON Serm.Ps.cxix.cxxsXxx, Wks. 1872 VIII. 251 Goa’s 
covenant .. this mutual and interchangeable indenture, 
f 3. A zigzag line ; a zigzag course ; a doubling. 
1598 I. M. Serningmans Com/, (1868) 138 He turned his 
Cattle from Plough to Pasture, making Indentures all along 
the ditches. [1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 743 He must 
not lun directly forward, but winde to and fro, ciooking 
like an Indenture.] 1611 Cotgr., Bricoller, . . to reele, 
stagger, or make indentures, in going. 1672 Marvell Reh, 
Transp. i. 146 He makes Indentures on each side of the 
way wheresoever he goes. 1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunting 
(1788) 45 It must never be expected that the indentures of 
the Hare can he well covered, or her doubles struck off. 

II. Senses derived, from Indent zt.2 
'I* 4. An inlaying or embossing. Obs. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 7 Her eye is indented all over 
with a pure Emerauld-green, and all latticed or chequered 
with dimples . . which makes the Indentures look more 
pleasantly. 

5 , A hollow or depression in a surface ; = Inden- 
tation sh. 4. 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 245 Little indentures upon 
the surface of the courses. 1822 New Monthly Mag.V\. 
334 Furrows . . left by the indentures of vessels' bottoms. 
1872 Le Fanu In a Glass Darkly I. 201 He pointed to 
a deep indenture, as if caused by a heavy pressure. 

III. 6. attrib. and Comb, (from I.), as fin- 
denture Englislt, the language of legal deeds ; 
indentiire-fasMon, indenture-wise adv. 

<*1568 Ascham Scholevt. n. (Arb.) iii As if a wise man 
would take Halles Cronicle, where moch good matter is 
quite marde with Indenture Englishe, and first change 
strange and inkhorne tearmes into proper and commonlie 
v.sed wordes. 1598 Florio, Filicare, to notch about the 
edges, as feme i.s, or indenter wise. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) 542 Their Crisses or Daggers are two foote long 
waved Indenture fashion, and poysoned. 


Inde'llture, Z’. [f. Indentuhe sh., in several 
unconnected senses, related to both veilts Indent.] 

I. From Indentoke sh. 2 (Indent ti.i). 

fl. intr. To enter into an indenture; to cove- 
nant. Ohs. 

1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (i8zi) 79 Hee's but slipt to 
the bottom to recruit himself and indenture with stones to 
oblige their protection. 

2 . trans. To bind by indentures, esp, as an ap- 
prentice or servant. 

1676 Marvell jl/n FwAd-tf I iij b, A good Christian will 
not, cannot atturu and indenture his conscience over ; to be 
Represented by others. 1808 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XXV 1 . 1 II Men . .too deficient in skill, or industry, or charac- 
ter, to he employed or indentured by the profession. 1834 
Ht. hlARTiNEAuil/oJrt/ ii.77The plan of indentiuing servants 
to colonial settlers, Daily News 13 Oct. 4/S Mr. Cole 
. .was indentuied as a clerk or writei to Mr., afterwaids 
Sir Francis, Palgnave. 

II. From Indentuhe sh. 3. 

f 3 inlr. To move in a zigzag line ; to zigzag. Ohs. 

1631 BRATiiWAiT Whimzies, Wine-soaker T02 Indenturing 
along in some blinde-alley, bee teiribly affiights the pas- 
senger if hee meete any ; for hee coasts here and iheie. as 
if it were Saint Anthonies fire, or some ignis Jatnns. 1635 
Hcywqod Hierarch. 134 (L.) They took Their staves m 
hand, and at the good man strook ; But, by indenturing, 
still the good man 'scap’d. 

III. From Indenture sh. 5. (Indent zt.2) 

4 . trans. To make an indentation in ; to indent, 
furrow. 

c 1770 WoTY Autumnal Song (T.), .Age may creep on, and 
indenture the brow. 1854 Dobell Balder v. 32 Immemorial 
plains Indentured where the furrows fill with flowers As with 
a Tyrian rain. 

Hence Inde'nturing vbl. sb. 

<71632 T. Taylor Gods Judgem. it. vii. (1642) 108 Two 
Gallants.. overtaken \yith Wine. .loath. .to take the benefit 
of a light, because their indenturing should not be observed. 
1898 in IVesim. Gas. 7 Jan. 3/1 The Imperial sanction had 
been given to the indenturing of the Bechuana rebels. 

Indentured (inde'ntiiud),///. a. [f. Inden- 
ture V. + -ED f.] 

1 . Bound by indentures, esp. as an apprentice or 
servant. 

1757 in \V. Thompson R. N. Advoc. 6 George Woods, 
Eastcheap, Indentured Master. 1806 Surr Winter inLond. 
(ed. 3) HI. 241 An attoineyat Oxford, who .. consented to 
receive me as his indentured clerk, 1808 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag, XXVI. 111 Indentured bond-slaves are 
shipped from Liverpool^ and Glasgow, for Canada, and in- 
dependent North-America, in considerable numbers. 1882 
Daily News 17 Mar. 5/3 The employment of indentured 
labourers [coolies] from India. 

2 . Indented, having the border incised. 

1885 Pall Mall G. Apr. 6/1 The three towns on the 
densely timbered, deeply indentured Vancouver Lsl.nnd. 

tlnde'nturely,fl<fo. [f. Indenture jA -h-LY^,] 
In the way of an indenture, by making indentures. 

1525 Sc, Acts Jas. VitSxj) 302 (Jam.) That all gudis and 
anilyery . . sail be put in the handis of the provest of Abb' 
dene, .be auctentick Inuentore indentourly maid. 

ludenturesliip (inde'ntiiujip). rare. [f. In- 
denture 2 b ■+- -SHIP.] The position of being 
indentured as an apprentice, servant, etc. 

1878 Daily News 7 Jan. 5/2 Misgivings as to the expe- 
diency of extending the indentureship system, which in otlier 
colonies has notoriously provoked grave scandals, 1882-3 

5. M. Jackson in Schaff Rncycl. Relig. Knatvl, 1252 A few 
months of indentureship to a shoemaker. 

I'ndent'wisej adv. [f. Indent -i- -wise.] 
After the form of an indentiii'e, with a counterpart. 

1758 J. Blake Plate Mar, Syst. 8 The sheet is then to be 
cut in the middle, from top to bottom, indentwise. 1758 
Act 32 Geo. II, c. 10 § 38 Which two Columns .. shall be 
joined with .some Flourish or Device, through which the 
outermo.st Tickets may be cut off Indentwise. 

t IndepaTtable, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be parted or separated; inseparable. So 
f Indepa'rted a., not parted or separated. 

1393 Langl. P.Pl. C.xix. 27 Thei by-tokne)>. -Ije trinite.. 
Thre persons in-departable. 1434 hlisYN Mend. Life 126 
O lufe indepartyd, o hife singulere. 1435 — Fire of Love 
J23 Luf truly is indepartyd qwhen .. he inynde is kyndylcl 
and to criste with hoght vndepartyd draws, 
t Indepe'nd, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + De- 
TEND, after independent', cf. also ittdependingi\ 
intr. ?To be independent, or to profess Indepen- 
dency. 

1649 D. Daniel Trhiarch., Rich. II, xcviii. And Newer 
Lights, old Rights may vilepend ; But wee must All be fixt 
or Independ. 

Independence (indz'pe’ndens). Also 8-ance, 
[f. Independent : see -ence ; or f. In- 3 -i- Depen- 
dence. Cf. .indipendance (1630 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
It. independenza (Florio, 1611).] 

1 . The condition or quality of being independent ; 
the fact of not depending on another (with various 
shades of meaning : see the adj.) ; exemption from 
external control or support ; freedom from subjec- 
tion, or from the influence of others; individual 
liberty of thought or action. Rarely in bad sense ; 
Want of subjection to rightful authority, insub- 
ordination. 

Declaration of Independence : see Declaration 6. 

1640 Bp. Hall // 7Y7/7i4r Remonsir.C^i), Some, .can be con- 
tent to admit of an orderly subordination of severall parishes 
to presbyteries, and those again to synods ; others are all 


for a pmocliiall absolutenesse and independence. 1750 
SiirNSTONu Eleg. ix. 50 The charms of independence let ns 
sing. <'1760 SiMOLLurr Ode to Indep. i Ihy spirit. Inde- 
pendence, let me shave I Lord of the lion-hemt and eagle- 
eye, i764_Goldsm. Trav. 339 That independence Britons 
prize too high. Keeps man fiom man, and breaks the social 
tie. 177s (28 Nov.) in W. H. Foote 6^-. North Carol. (1846) 
43 Resolved, That the delegates from this colony, in Con- 
tinental Congress, be empowered to concur with the dele- 
gates of the othei colonies, in declaring independence, and 
in forming foreign alliances. 1783 Burke Rep. India Wks. 
1842 II. 30 That general spirit of disobedience and in- 
dependence, which has . . prevailed in the government of 
Bengal. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. nr. v. Independence, in 
all kinds, is rebellion. <71850 Calhoun Wks. (1874) IV. 329 
It is one gieat defect in the character of the public men of 
America, that theie is that real want of independence. 1856 
Froude Nisi. Fug. (1858) 1 . ii. 161 Tlieii national indepen- 
dence was respected. 1873 L. Ferguson Di.sc. 130 He de- 
nuded himself of His oiiginal .Self-completeness ynd inde- 
pendence. 187s S'lUBBS Const, Hist. III. xviii. 38 The 
proud independence of the Percies was becoming, .a source 
of clanger.^ 1876 Tait Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc. xiii. (ed. 2) 319 
The mobility and perfect independence of the vaiious par- 
ticles of. . gases. 1885 Daily News 2t Dec. 5/1 A . . scheme 
for conceding legislative independence on purely Iiish 
subjects to Ireland, 1895 ‘ I an M aclarln ' A idd Lang Syne 
273 {A Servant Lass) If she didna sit up at nicht maltin' 
the bairns’ claithes, and work in the fields a’ day tae earn 
their schulin’, an’ a’ tae keep her independence, as they ca’t. 
b. Const, otz, upo 7 i, of, rarely from. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig, (1850) I. 23s Her independ- 
ence froin the body. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. I. App. ii. 260 
The dignified clergy, .pretended to a total independence on 
the State. 1768 New Hampsh, Prov. Pap. (1873) VII. 250 
The House of Burgesses .. have theiefore thought proper 
to represent.. That they do not affect independence of their 
parent Kingdom. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. I. 229 A pre- 
tence of independence upon secular power. 1852 Hawthorne 
BHthedaleRom.idK, Our habitual independence of conven- 
tional rules. 1867 Freeman N'orm, Conq, I. iii. 159 The 
independence of the English Crown upon any foieign 
superior. 1896 Bryce in Century Mag. June 250 A, . conven- 
tion, signed at Bloemfontein in Februaiy, 1854, declared the 
independence fiom the British crown of the inhabitants of 
the country, .between the Orange and Vaal rivers. 

2. concr. A competency := Independency 3d. 
1815 Jane Austen Emma i. iv, As early as most men can 

afford to marry, who are not horn to an independence. 1837 
Dickens Pickw. viii, She possessed that most desirable of 
all requisites, a small independence, 1849THACKERAV Pen- 
dennis xxviii, You are heir to a little independence. 1874 
Dasent Haifa Life II. 41 He was an old man who . . had 
made an independence. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

Independence Day, July 4, the day on which, in 1776, the 
Declaration of Independence was made ; celebiated annu- 
ally in the United States as a national holiday. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Amer., Independence Day. 1875 
Graphic 10 July 30/3 As the Fourth of July fell this year on 
a Sunday, ‘ Independence Day’ was observed by the 
Americans resident in London on Monday, the sth. inst., 
who dined together at the Crystal Palace. 1894 /’o/. Sa, 
Monthly XLl V. 481 These independence-loving, self-govern- 
ing mountaineers. 1898 Daily News 7 Sept. 5/7 To offer. , 
inducements to the independence party to co-operate. 

Independency (ind/pe'ndensi). Also 7-8 
-ancy. [f. as prec. + -ency.] 

1. = prec. I. Now 

i6ii Florio, Independenza, independencie. 1645 H. 
Marten (title) The Independency of England Maintained 
against the Scottish Commissioners, 1646 StrT. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. t. iii. ta The independency of their causes, and 
contingency in their events. 1647 May Hist. Pari, i, v. 53 
■I'he independency of that kingdome. <71670 Rust Disc. 
Truth (1682) 185 'I'hen will God be determined in his actions 
from something without himself, which is to take away his 
independency and self-sufficiency. 1737 Pope Hor, Ep. i. 
vii. 70 ‘ Give me I cry’d, (enough for me) ‘ My Bread, and 
Independency!’ 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II, cxlv. 20 
The Seven United Provinces ; who.se independency was first 
allowed by Spain at the treaty of Munster. 1775 J. Adams 
in Pam. Lett. (1876) 66 Suspicions entertained of designs of 
independency ; an American republic. _ 1790 Bf.wick Hist. 
Quadrup.{\8aj) 1 The wild and extensive plains .. where he 
[the hor.se] ranges without controul, in p state of entire inde- 
pendency. 1829 I. Taylor Enihus. hi. (1867) 55 Reason as 
well as faith., demands that we deny independency to what- 
ever is created. 1884 Pall Mall G. 16 Feb. 8/2 Urged to 
maintain the independency of Zulu territory, 
b. Const, on, upon, of, rarely from. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher 450 In an extasie there is 
alienation and independencie of the spirit vpon the sences. 
1630 Prynne Anti-Armiu. 94 The freenesse of Gods Elec- 
tion, and its in-dependancy on any fore-seene faith. 1642 G. 
Eglishaji Forerunner Revenge 'xaSelect, Harl.Misc. (1793) 
371 In regard . . of my independency from the accused. 1668 
PcPYS Diary (1877) V. 433 In opposition to, or at least 
independency of, the Duke of York. 1796 Morse Amer, 
Geog. I. 256 A desirable degree of independency on British 
and other foreign manufactures. 1841-4 Emerson Essays 
Set'. I. ix. (1876) 2x7 Its independency of those limitations 
which circumscribe us on every' hand. 

2. That system of ecclesiastical polity in which 
each local congregation of believers is held to be 
a church independent of any external authority ; 
= CONGBEGATIONAMSM I. 

The prevailing name in England, in the X7th century, for 
this form of church government, but not favoured in New 
England (see quot. 1648, and Congregational 3', and in 
modern use (other than historical) largely displaced by Con- 
gregationalism. 

164s Sir E. Dering Sp, on Relig. xvi. 82 That new-horne 
Bastard, Independency. 1648 J. Cotton Way Congreg. Ch. 
(New Eng.) 11 Nor Is Independency a fit name of the way of 
our Churches. For in some respects it is too strait, and in 
others too large, 1648 C, Walker {title) The History of 
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Independency. 1694 I^rovid. Cod 95 Those they then called 
Ptu’itaits. .were divided about Chuich-Government, some for 
Pieshyteiy and others for Independency. 1733 Ne-S-L Uht. 
Purit. II. 107 His f Robinson’.sJ peculiar sentiments of 
Clunch discipline, since known by the name of Indepen- 
dancy. 1872 U. 11 . Curteis lininptoii Led. ii. 41 The 
ctadle in which Independency was nuitured was the Non- 
Conforming Puritanism of the sixteenth century. 

3 . concr. z.. pi. Independent things; things un- 
related to each other. 

1659 Bp. Walton Coiisid. Considered 9 The whole being 
'rudis indigestaque moles’, a confused heap of Indepen- 
dencies. [A pun on sense 2.] 

b. An independent or autonomous state. (Cf. 
Dependency 4 c.) 

1818 Jt.s. Mill Brit. India II. v. ii. 355 Of these indepen- 
dencies, the most impoitant .. was that .. which. .included 
the whole of the vast province, or legion of Berar. 1847 
Grote Greece 11. x.xr. IV. 16 Many petty independencies, 
.small towns, and villages. 

c. A person of independent means. 

1866 Carlyle Edw. Irnin^ 125 Expecting to he flat- 
teied like an independency, as well as paid like an iim- 
keeper. 

a. A competency; a fortune which renders it 
unnecessary for the possessor to earn his living : 
= prec. 2. 

1748' Richardson Clarissa fiSri) I. xiii. 87, I, who never 
designed to take advantage of the independency bequeathed 
me. 1804 W. Tennant hid. Rccreai. (ed. 2) 1 . 286 Men . . 
wlio leave their native country with the sole view of acquir- 
ing an independency. 1886 L'pool Daily Post 5 Mar. 4/5 
The deceased had .something in the nature of an indepen- 
dency, however modest. 

Independent (ind/'pemdent), a. and sl>. Also 
y-S -ant. [f- In- 3 + Dependent ; cf. F. lui/if- 
peviiant (c 1600 in Hatz.-Darm.), It, independcntc 
i^Florio, 1598).] Not dependent. 

A. adj. 

1 . Not depending upon the authority of another, 
not in a position of subordination or subjection ; 
not subject to external control or rule ; self-govern- 
ing, autonomous, free. 

i6rr H. J.ACoa Declar, Plainer Open. 13 [Each con- 
gregation is] an entire and independent body-politic, endued 
with power immediately wider and from Christ. 1651 
Houbes Leviath. it. xxtx. 172 It is not one mdependent 
Common-wealth, but three independent F.actions. 1774 
J. Bryant Mythol. II. 40 Attica . . was divided into . . in- 
dependant hamlets. 1776 Adam Smith IF. M. 1. viii. (1869) 
I. 73 An independent workman, such as a weaver or shoe- 
maker. 1882 Mrs. Pitman Mission L Greece i]- Pal, 37 In 
1829, Greece was .acknowledged as an independent state, 
having its own king and government. 1883 J. Martineau 
Types Eth. Th. 11 . 10 The theory of an autonomous or 
independent conscience. 

b. Const, ^(formerly on, zipon,fi‘om). 

1631 Hobbes Govt. (J- .Sac. xv. § 18. 258 An opinion, that 
there is .any man endued with a Sovereignty independent from 
God. i68o Morden Ceoff. Reel,, Brit. Isles (1685) 15 These 
Islands., were first possessed by divers People, independent 
one iipon_the other. 1703 Addison Italy 489 The Town of 
St. Gaul is a little Protestant Republick, wholly indepen- 
dent of the Abbot, 1776 (13 June) Amherst Rec, (1884) ^o!x 
Voted— That should the Honourable Congress, for thesafety 
of the united Colonies in America: Declare them Indepen. 
dant of the Kingdom of Great-Britain ; We., solemnly 
engage with our lives and fortunes to support them in the 
measure. , T- Balguy Disc. 115 It has been said.. that 
the church is independent on the state. 

2 . (with capital /,) Belonging or adhering to 
that form of ecclesiastical polity called Indepen- 
dency' (q.v., sense 2) : = Congregational 3. 

Also applied to that political party in the 17th century of 
which the Independent churches formed the chief element. 

[i6ri : see r.] 1642 T. Leckford PL Dealing- or Plexus 
fr. Nexu Eng. 79 The Coiigregationall independent govern- 
ment, whereof I have had some experience. 1633 W. Deli. 
Tryal Spir. 82 Sydtach Simpson, one of the first Pastors of 
an Independant Congregation in England, a 1654 Sei.den 
Tabled. (Arb.) 57 Both the Independant man, and the 
Presbyterian man do equally exclude the Civil Powei, 
though after a different manner. 1660 R. Core PoxuerCi- 
SubJ. 262 The Army, commanded by Oliver Cromwell, 
turned out the Rump of the Long Parliament which headed 
the Independent party. 111674 Clarendon Eist. Rehell. 
VIII, g 259 The Independent party (for so they were now 
[1645I contented to be call’d, in opposition to the other 
which was styled Presbyterian). 1676 W. Hubbard Happi- 
ness of People 35 Why eise doe wee in .New England .. 
practise the discipline of them called Independant, or Con- 
giegational Churches? 1712 Addison Sped. No. 494 i* i 
A very famous independent minister. 1766 Entick Lottdon 
IV. 8 There is an Independent meeting-house. 1831 {title) 
Declaration of the Faith, Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Dissenters. 1B72 G. H. Curtejs 
Banipion Led. ii. The Independent system does not 
concern itself with either Ritual or Doctrine. 

3 . Not depending on something else for its exist- 
ence, validity, efficiency, operation, or some other 
attribute ; not contingent on or conditioned by any- 
thing else. a. Const, as in sense I . 

1614 Jackson Creed m. xxix. § 6 His faith [is] no other- 
wise independent of any^ externall proposall then ours Is. 
1646 H. Lawrence Cotmii. Angells 73 The will is inde- 
pendent upon all created power, both in its operation and 
in Us being. 1639 Pearson Creed (16S2) I. 31 A Being of 
Itself and independent from any other. x 6 gz-BEsrr.EV Boyle 
Led. 6 g An incorporeal substance independent from matter. 

Steele Taller No. 54 F i Beauty and Merit are 
things real, and independent on Taste and Opinion. 1772 
Priestley Relig (1782) I. 276 They cannot be con- 
sidered as independent of one another. - 1790 Palev Horse 


Paid. I. p 13 The instances are independent of one another. 
1816 Playfair A^ai. Phil. II. 323 This is quite independent 
of the figuie of the Eaith, and would be the same though 
the Eaitli were truly' spheiieal. 1883 S. Cox E.iposii. Sei. i. 
ix. 107 An argument .. wholly independent of the teaching 
of Scilpture. 

b. simply. Not clepeiitling upon the existence or 
action of others, or of each other ; existing, acting, 
conducted, or obtained in a way apart from and un- 
affected by others, as mdependent action, hiqniry, 
investigation, conclusion, tesuUs, account, record, 
information, evidence) also of the agent, as in- 
dependent investigator, observer, 'witness, etc. 

1790 Paley Hone Paid, 1, ? 6 No danger of confounding 
the production with original history, or of mi.staking it for 
an iiKlependeiu authoiity. Ibid. iv. No. iv. It is the junc- 
tion of two conclusion.s, deduced from independent souices. 
Ibid. V. No. ii. Two records .. manifestly independent, that 
is manifestly written without any participation of intelli- 
gence. 1865 E.arle Two Sa-von Chron. Intiod. 37 Some 
of the independent entries of C countenance its Abingdon 
oiigin. Ibid. 45 Other independent annals about the same 
date, e. g. 1031, 1032, 1043, argue the presence of such a 
source. 1867 Freeman Bonn. Cong. I. vi. 510 Something 
is pioved when two independent nanatives agree. 1872 
Watts Diet. Cliem. II. 779 Scheeler’s investigation . . com- 
prised another independent discoveiy of oxygen gas. 4879 
J. A. H. Murray Synopsis llorx Paid. 10 Here four inde- 
pendent witnesses, none of which give all the facts, confiim 
and supplement each other. Ibid. 14 Have we any indepen- 
dent information connecting Erastus with Corinth? 1883 
Tait Prop. Matter iii. § 33 Air is made up of separate and 
independent particles. Mod. An independent inquiry has 
been instituted by the Local Board of Healtli. The woik 
is the result of independent research. 

C. Often used adverbially in phr. independent 
of if on, f /;w 7 /) = Independently of, apart from, 
without regard to, irrespective of. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und. 111. v. § 5 Put together in the 
Mind, independent fiom any original P.Ttterns in Nature. 

Anson’s Foy, in. ii. 311 Independent of that attachment 
which all mankind have ever shown to the places of their 
birth, .there were few countries more wot thy to be regretted. 
rtiSyi Grote Eth. Eragm. i. (1876) 20 We puisuc the one 
and avoid the other quite independent of regaid to the 
feelings of others. 

4, Not dependent or having to rely on another 
for support or supplies, a. Const, as in sense 1 , 

1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade Pref,, While other Creatures 
livefieeand Independent from one another, only Man stands 
in need and heip of another. 41788 N. Cotton P'ahles, 
Bee, Ant t)- Spar., Who .. Are independent of the great, 
Nor know the _wants of pride and state. 1837 Lvtton A’. 
Maltrav. i. xii, He was thus made independent of his 
father. 1880 Shortiiouse y. Inglesnnt ii. (1883) 18 His 
fiither had left him so considerable a foitune that he was 
independent of any profession. 

b. simply, (a) Not dependent on any one else 

1 for one’s living; (^) not needing to earn one’s 
livelihood ; possessing a competency. 

_ 1732 Law Serious C. x. (ed. 2) 142 He hath chosen to be 
idle and independant in the world. 1786 Burns Ep. Vng. 
P'riend vii, Gather gear by ev’ry wile That’s Justify’d by 
Honor . . for the glorious privilege Of being independent, 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (1816) I. i. 7 He was really 
independent, because he had learnt how to support himself 
either by the labours of his head or of his hands. 1847 
C, Bronte ji. Eyre xvii, She [a servant] lias saved enough 
to keep her independent if she liked to leave. 1893 IFesim. 
Gaz. 10 Apr. 5/2 A room occupied by an independent elderly 
gentleman, 

iransf. 1784 Cowpf.r Task iv. 409 A dry but indepondent 
ciust, hard earned And eaten with a sigh. 

G. transf. Sufficient to make one independent ; 
constituting a competency. 

c 1790 IiMisoN Sdi. Art I. 215 The prices . . being . . out of 
the reach of any, but such as are possessed of independent 
fortunes. 1837 Dickens Pickxu. xxxiv, A gentleman of 
considerable independent piopertj’. 1883 Daily Nexus 3 
Oct, 4/6 A person of independent means, 

5. Not depending on others for the formation 
of opinions or guidance of conduct; not influ- 
enced or biased by the opinions of others ; thinking 
or acting, or disposed to think or act, for oneself. 
(Of persons, their dispositions, etc.) 

^ 73 S “8 Bolingbroke On Parties 9 On this Foundation all 
the reasonable, independent Whigs and Tories unite. 1771 
Smollett Humph. CL 26 June, I believed there was not 
a more independent and incorruptible member in the house. 
179s Burns Ear at that iii, The man of independent mind, 
He looks and laughs at a’ that. 1849 Cobden Speeches 52 
An independent and energetic man who will vote as he 
pleases. 1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xix, A person 
capable of taking an independent stand. i86i Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. i, 10 This would have been an effort of independent 
thought such as he had never known. 1889 Daily Nexus 
28 June 5/2 Perhaps the best bon-viot attributed to the late 
Lord Derby is his definition of an independent politician as 
‘ a politician who cannot be depended on '. 

b. Used in the names of various political or 
other parties, as Independent Republicans (U. S. : 
seeB. 2 b), Indepe7ide7ttZabourRariy(yszl^x'BO\TR') ; 
also in the names of newspapers, as the Cambridge 
Independent Press. 

e. Also (with some colouring of 4 ), Refusing 
to be under obligation to others ; having a self- 
respect which declines unearned assistance. 

Mod. Tile widow has a hard struggle, hut is very inde- 
pendent, and refuses all pecuniary aid. He is too indepen- 
dent to accept as a favour what he cannot earn by his own 
exertions. 

j 6 . Math. Not depending upon another for its 


value. Independent vai table : a quantity whose 
variation does not depend on that ot another. 

1832 Todhunier Dip. Calc, i § r Fiequenlly wlien we 
are considering two 01 more variables it is in our power to 
fix upon whichevei we please as the independent laiiahle. 
1873 B. Willi AMSON Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) i. 8 2 [If u, v, xu, he 
functions of .v], .r is said to be the independent variable, to 
which any value may be assigned at pleasine ; and it, v, %u, 
aie called dependent variables, as their values depend on 
that of X. 189a J. Edwards Dip'. Calc. i. § s An Inde- 
pendent variable is one which may take up any arbitiai j' 
value that may be assigned to it. 

7. C oinh. 

1837 Dickens Pickxu. x.wiii, A kind, e.xcellent, Indepeii- 
cleiu-spiiited ..man. 1890 Boi-nitiAvoon Col. Reformer (1891) 
143 A ceitaiii independent-minded young lady fiiend. 

B. sb. 

1. An adherent of Independency ; a menilier or 
adherent of an Independent church ; a Congrega- 
tionalist. 

Also Hist, a membei of the Independent party in theiyth 
century : see A. 2. 

1644 {title) Apologetical Nairation of llie Independents. 
1646 (29 Aug.) in Hamilton Pap. (Camden) 113 Chee.sely 
says the Independents intend not to demaund the King. 
1692 Washington ti. Milton's Def. Pop. Pief., Tliey that we 
call independents . . hold, that no classes or synods h.nve a 
superiority over any paiticiilar churcli. 1710 Steele &. 
Addison Taller No. 257 F 12 Camaronians, Muggleionian.s, 
Brownists, Independants, Masonites, Cainisars, and the 
like. 1870 Rogers Hist. Gleanings II. 74 In modern times 
the credit of being the first to advocate the doctrine of 
toleration must be shared between the Independents and 
(Juakeis. 1884 Stoughton Relig. Eng. I. 236 The old his- 
toric name of Independent began [at tlie beginning of the 
19th centiuy] to be merged in that of Congregationali.st. 

2. A person or thing that is independent (in 
various senses), nonce-uses. 

167s Ogilby Brit. Pref. 2 Roads we have divided into In- 
dependants, such as commence actually at London [etc ]. 
1742 Young Nt. Th. ii. 332 That awful Independent on 'To- 
monow ! . . Whose Yesteidays look backwaid with a .Smile. 
1886 Daily Nexus 4 June 5/2 Theie is a school of indepen- 
dents in domestic service, as there is in literature. 

to. A person who acts (in politics, art, etc.) inde- 
pendently of any organized party ; also, a meml)er 
of any organized party called IndependcJtt (see 
A. 5 h). 

1808 Pike Sources Mississ, iii, App. (iBiol^ 50 Twenty 
thousand auxiliaries from the United States, joined to the 
independents of the country [Texas]. 1888 Buyer. Amcr. 
CoMinxu. 11 . in. Ivi. 379 The Independent Republicans.. 
Independents, or Mugwumps. 1896 A. Hili.irr in Daily 
Nexus 16 Jan. 6/3 If later painters priived at moie haimo- 
nious results., the Independents have still the gloiy of being 
the bold hussars of the vanguard, the Jacobins of the revolu- 
tion in ait which has since been accomplished throughout 
all Europe. 

c. A frequent name of a newspaper, as the New 
York Independent (cf. A. 5 b). 

_ 1837 Dickens Pickxu. xiii. That disgi aceful and dastardly 
joui-nal, the [Eatansw'ill] Independent. 1855 Thackeray 
Nexvcomes liv. He endeavoured to he civil to the ‘ Newcoiue 
Independent .as well as to the ‘ Newcome Sentinel 
Hence tlndepcndented y?//. a. Obs. {nonce- 
ivdi), made independent, formed according to In- 
dependency. t Indepe’ndentish a., having a 
flavour of Independency. 

R. Baillie Dissxuas. Find. (1655) 44 Presbyterian 
water, exceedingly weakened with Independentish ingie- 
dients. 1639 Gauden Tears Ch, 43 The new titles . . of 
bodyed and congregated, associated 01 independented and 
new-fangled Churches. 

Indepe'udeutism. [f. Independent -i- -ism.] 
fl. = Independency 2. Obs. 

1633 R' Baillie Dissxuas. Find. (1655) 44, I love not 
Episcopal principles, neither Independentisme. 1639 Gau- 
den Tears^ Ch. 564 Anabaptisnie, or Preshyterisme, or In- 
dependentisme . . rudely jiistled Episcopacy out of the 
Church of England. 1665 J. Livingstone Mem. Charact. 
ill Sel, Biog. (1845) 1 . 335 He marvellously' refuted Indepen- 
deiitisnie. 1827 Aikman /YAi). Scot. IV, vil. 84 They op- 
posed every approacii to iiidependentism. 

2. Tile principles of any party called Independent. 
Independently (ind/pe-nd&itli), adv. [f. 
Independent a, -f -ly^.] In an independent 
manner; without dependence on another person 
or thing, or on each other; apart from or without 
regard to the action of others. 

1631 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. i. § 10 Second causes . . 
do not perform, what, .they do perfoim, independently, and 
of themselves. 1849 T. R, Birks Hors Apostol. Pref., My 
own conclusions were formed independently. Ibid,, The 
dates to_ which I have been independently led agree very 
nearly with those adopted in the Literary History', i860 'I’yn- 
DALL Glac. i. XXV. 1 86 Mr. Wilis . , made the same observation 
independently. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxiii. She can 
hardly earn her own poor bread independently. 1886 Farrar 
Hist. Interpret. 403 He examined the Canon as indepen- 
dently as Luther had done. Mod, The two parts of the 
mechanism work independently. 

to. With a/" (formerly P 7 Z, : In away 
independent of ; without regard to ; apart from. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1845I 485 note. Independently from 
this place, we have proved, that the Holy Spirit is a person. 
1678 CuDwoRjH Iniell, Syst. i. iv. § 7. 199 They Maintained 
Matter to exist Independently upon God. a 1700 Dryden 
(J.), Dispose lights and shadows, without finishing every 
thing indepwdently the one of the other. 1707 S. Clarke 
■yrd tSf i,th Def. (1712) 7, Parts, existing distinctly and inde- 
pendently from each other. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. s) I, 274 The infinitive mood is often made absolute, or 
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uied inclependetitly on the rest of the sentence. 1867 Trol- 
i/)PE Chrott, Barset II. 11 . 76 So that he might work at his 
canvas independently of his model. 1884 J. Rae Coniemj). 
Socialism 165 Utility can confer value independently of 
labour. 

t Indepcnding, Ohs. [f. In - 3 4- Depend- 
ing ppl. a. ; cf. Independ z;.] = Independent a. 

1604 T. Wrjght Passions vi, 301 The soule . . being im- 
mortall, and independing of the body. 1637 Hakewill 
Apol. II. V. (1630) 82 A Soveraigne and independing power. 
X650 B. Spencer {iitle) Chrysomeson, a Golden Mean 
wherein all Seekers . . may find the True Religion, inde- 
pending on Man’s Invention. 1653 Bi>. Halt. luvis. VVorld 
ti. J I An independing and selfsubsisting agent. 1673 Ogildy 
Brit., Post-Roads Eng., The .. Roads ..are Reduc’d to 
these 6 Independing Itineraries. 

flndeplo-rable, c. Ohs. rare — °. [In- 3.] 

1633 CocKERAM H, Not to be Lamented, Indeplorahle, 

XudepO’Sabley d!. ran. [In-S.J That cannot 
be deposed. 

1673 Stillingfl, Serin. $ Nov. (L.\ That doctrine which 
makes piinces indeposable by the pope. 

t Inde’pra’vate, a- Ohs. [ad. L. indepravat- 
us, f. in- (In- 3) dipt' dvd lies depraved, corrupted, 
Depuavate.] Not depraved; iincorrupted, pure. 

1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 28 (D.) O let these 
Wounds, these Woundes indeprauate. Be holy Sanctuaries 
for my whole Man. 

i’Inde’precable, rt. Ohs, rare [ad. L. z«- 
deprecabil-is that cannot be averted by prayer, f. 
in- (In- 3) -h deprec(d>iiis Dispeeoable.] 

1625 CociCERAM, Indeprecable, that will not be entreated. 
1656 in Blount Glossogr. 1658 in Phillips, etc. 

tlndeprehcnsible, Obs. [ad. L. inde- 
prekensibilis not to be seized or caught (Quintil.\ 
f. in- (In- 3) -i- deprehendSre to seize, catch, Depbe- 
hend : see -ible.] Incapable of being mentally 
apprehended or detected; undiscoverable. 

1633 T. Morton Discharge 174 (T.) A case perplexed and 
iiideprehensible. 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 142 To presume 
his errour indeprehensible. 

Ixideprivable (indi'proi’vab’l), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 -b Depkivable.] 

1. Of which one cannot be deprived ; incapable 
of being taken away ; inalienable. 

1744 Harris Three Treat, iii. i. (1763) 121 The Sovereign 
Good . . should . . be durable, self-derived, and (if I may use 
the Expression) indeprivable. Ibid. it. 192 Rectitude of 
Conduct is a Good Indeprivable. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. 
Prance I. 126 The advantages of blood .. may surely be 
deemed indeprivable. 1835 Greswei.l Parables 11 , 39 .So 
pure, so valuable, and so indeprivable. 

2. That cannot be deprived of something. rare~°. 
1828 Webster, Indeprivable, that cannot be deprived. 

IHence in later Diets.] 

Hence ladeprivrahi’lity, the quality of being in- 
deprivable or inalienable. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Journ. France!. 123 James Harris tells 
us, that virtue answers to the character of indeprivability. 

Inder, -ly, -more, -ward: see Inner, -by, etc, 
tinderkins. Obs. rare — Some kind of fabric: 
see quot, 

1696 J. F, Merchant's Ware-ko. ts Inderkins, which is 
a sort of Cloth of no gieat use in this Town, only proper for 
Towels, it is a coarse nairow Cloth which comes fiom 
Hamborough ,. it is made of the worst of Hemp. 

ludescribaToi’lity. [f. next ; see -ity.] In- 
capacity of being described ; al.io (witli an and pli) 
something that cannot be desciibed. 

1824 Examiner 456/2 In ably conveying the assumed 
hoyden, and falling .somewhat short of critical conception 
ill the indescribubilities. 1843 Carlyle Past tj- i’r. i. ii, 
A fearful indescribability. 1864 SalaIii Daily Tel. 21 Sept,, 
I have now done my best to describe what . . I may term 
the indescribability of Transatlantic warfare. 

Indescribable (indiskrai’bab’l),^. {sb) [In-3.] 

1. That cannot be described ; that does not admit 
of exact description ; indefinite, vague. 

T794 W. Curtis Boi. Mag. No. 234 That Indescribable 
.something, called by Linnaeus the Nectary. 1833 .H'r- Mar- 
TiNEAU Cinnamon, d- Pearls i 16 Various sacred indescrib- 
able articles were scattered aiound. 1862 Mrs. Oliphant 
Last Mortimers i. xii, His_ voice .. had .. an occasional 
indescribable note which reminded me of some other voice. 

2. That transcends description ; too great, beau- 
tiful, etc. to be adequately described. 

1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 613 The rapture of the specta- 
tor Ls really indescribable. 1817 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XLII. 
366 A Funding System has never existed in any country, 
without pioduclng indescribable misery. 1880 Haughton 
Fhys. Geog. v, 240 Its waters break with indescribable fury. 

B. sb. 1. pi. Things of which no description can 
be given. 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer. Ser. i. I. 105 Pine-apples, 
boiled hams, pies, puddings, barley-sugar, and many other 
indescri babies. 1^0 Boy's Own Paper i Feb. 278/3, I had 
to fish out [from a bath] about twenty long-named inde- 
scribables that had committed suicide during the night. 

2. humorous slang (orig. eupJiemisni). Trousers 
(6f. inexpressibles, unmentionables), 

1794 Sporting Mag. III. 221 That hebdomodal display of 
Foppery, Frivolity, and Fashion, has already begun to 
sport its vernal variety of indescribables. 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xvi, Mr. Trotter . , gave four distinct slaps on the 
jiocket of his mulberry indescribables. 

Hence Indescri’ha'bleiiess, the quality of being 
indescribable, rare. 

1880-1 Cheyne Isaiah (1884) I. 92 His sense of their inde- 
Scribableness, 

VOL. V. 


Indescribably (indiskrai'babli), adv. [f.prec. 
+ -LY 3.] In a manner incapable of being described 
or transcending description. 

179S. tr. Moritz' Trav. Eng. (1886) loi How indescribably 
beautiful was this evening and this w'alk. *875 Lvell 
Princ. Geol. II. n. xxvii. 63 ‘The quantity .. is said to have 
been indescribably great. 

Indescri'pt, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Undescribed. 

1834 Dobell Balder xxiv, 162 Some ethereal colour inde- 
script. 

Indescri'ptive, nr. rare — ‘>. [In- 3.] ‘Not 
descriptive or containing just description’ (Web- 
ster, 1828). 

Indesert (ind/zaut). Now rare. [f. In- 3 + 
Desert y/i.ij Absence of desert; want of merit; 
the fact or character of being undeserving. 

1646 G. Daniel Poems Wks. 1878 I. 80 Let the giddie 
Rout give weight and poise To Indesert. 167a Penn Spirit 
of Truth Rind. 97 This much in Answer to his Cavills, 
whose Emptiness might have been enough to sound out 
their own indesert of any. 1709 Steele Tatler No. 69 T i 
A Man in Power who can .. raise obscure Merit, and dis- 
countenance successful Indesert. 1861 Goulburn Pers. 
Reltg. IV. iv. (1870) 282 To relieve them without any re- 
markable indesert on their part, 
b- pi. Demerits, faults. 

1612 Shelton Quix. in. xiii. 264 What indeserts did this 
wench commit. 1711 Aodison Spect. No. 256 l* i All those 
who . . were once looked on as his Equals, are apt to think 
the Fame of his Merits a Reflexion on their own Indeserts. 

Indesignate (inde signz^t), a. Logic, [f. In- 3 
-f- Designate ppl. a. (see quot. 1844).] Not quan- 
tified, indefinite. Also absol. as sb. 

1844 Hamilton ReidG <)2 The term indefinite ought to be 
discarded in this relation, and replaced by indesignate. 
1852 — Discuss. App. ii. 601 The Indesignate is thought, 
either precisely, as whole or as pait, or vaguely, as the one 
or the other, unknown which, but the worse always pre- 
sumed. t36s Mill Exam. Hamilton xxii. (1872) 311 note. 
The Indesignate is .. often not thought in any relation of 
quantity at all. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic (1869) 29 ‘ In- 
definite’ or ‘ indesignate’ propositions, .in which the subject, 
being a common term, is not quantified. 

t Inde'siuence. Obs. rare—\ [In- 3; cf. 
iNDEBiNENT, DESINENCE.] Want of pioper endiug, 
1594 Nashe 4 Lett. Confiit. 68 In a verse . . a leake of 
indesinence as a leake in a shippe, must needly be stopt, 
with what matter soever. 

t Inde'Sinency. Obs. rare — '^. [f. next: see 
-ency] Unending continuance; perpetuity. 

1657 Reeve God's Plea 239 Oh what a diuturnity .and in- 
desinency of bliss might t'here be, even from generation to 
generation. 

t Inde’sinent, a. Obs. [ad. late L. indesi- 
uent-em : see In- 3 and Desinent.] Unceasing, 
incessant, perpetual. 

1601 Dent Paihw. Heaven^ 174 What indesinent paines 
and unwearied labour, this silly creature [the ant] taketh. 
1641 French Distill, vi. (1651! 174 The foure elements by 
their indesinent motion ctist forth a Sperme. 1799 E. Du 
Bois Piece Fain. Biog, I. 131 He made up foi this loss by 
an indesinent application to his snuff-box. 

t Inde'siuently, adv. Obs. [f. prec. + -ly®.] 
Without ceasing or interruption ; incessantly ; con- 
tinuously. 

1651 J. Goodwin Redemption Red. iv. § 19 These things 
are not there.. either past or to come, but indesinently and 
as present, a 1677 Barrow' Serin. I. vi. 70 ’A6i.aA6t7rTtu5, 
that is, indesinently, or continually. 1736 Amorv J. Bnncle 
(1825I I. 191 Reason must confess a miraculous power in- 
desinently and variously put forth in our bodies. 

t Indesi-rable, a. [In- 3.] Undesirable. 

1846 Worcester cites Month. Anth. 

tl'ndess. Obs. rare. [f. Ind - k - ess.] A female 
(American) Indian. 

1672 JossELYN Netv Eng. Rarities 49 Of the Moss that 
grows at the roots of the white Oak the Indesses make a 
strong decoction. 1674 — Voy.Mew Eng.i-gi .A.nother time 
two Indians and an Indess came running into our house. 

Indestructibility, [f- next : see -ity. Cf. 
Y . indesirttclibiliii {s'] ifj Yo. Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
quality of being indestructible ; incapability of 
being destroyed. 

1671 J. Webster Metallogr. iv. 78 There is therefore in 
Mercury itself, .the nearest cause or reason of indestructi- 
bility. 1829 1 . Taylor Enthus. x. 261 Proof of the inde- 
structibility and victorious power of Christianity, a 1862 
Buckle Misc. tVks. (1872) 1 . 16 To the magnificent doctrine 
of the indestructibility of matter, we are now adding . . one 
of the indestructibility of force. 1883 H. Drummond Nat. 
Law in Spir. W. (ed. 2) 236 The philosophical thesis of 
the immateriality or indestructibility of the human soul. 
Indestructible (mdistr»'ktibT),tz. [In- 3 ; see 
Destructible. Cf, F. indestructible (i7--i8thc.).] 
That cannot be destroyed; incapable of destruction. 

1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. i. i. 27 The soul .. is a simple 
substance and yet as real a substance as matter itself, which 
yet the adversaries affirm to be indestructible. 1768-74 
Tucker Li. Nat. II. xxxviii. § 9. 480 The individuality of 
his [man’s] perceptive part rendering it indestructible by all 
natural powers. 1794 in G. Adams Nat. ij- Exp. Philos. I. 
App. 324 [Carbon] is indestructible by any agent except fire in 
the open air. i8i6 J, Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5) 337 The bones, 
the most indestructible part of the human frame. 1876 Tait 
Rec. Adv. Phys. Sc., Force (1885) 366 Energy is indestruc- 
tible— it is changed from one form to another, and so on, 
but never altered in quantity. 

Hence ludestru'ctlbleness, the quality of being 
indestructible ; indestructibility. ludestru'ctibly 
adv.-, in an indestructible way. 


1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 11 , How indestructibly the 
good grows and propagates itself. 1844D1SRAELI Coningsby 
VII. ji,The indestructibleness of its [the Church’s] principles. 
1865 Sat. Rev. ii Feb. 160/2 Their most transient blunders 
and follies are embalmed indestructibly in print. 1870 E. 
White Life in Christ tv. xxiv. (1878) 378 The thought of 
the indestructibleness of the wicked in the fires of hell. 

ludete'Ctable, z'izz-B. Also -ible. [In- 3.] 
Not detectable ; incapable of being detected. 

1833 Eraser's Mag. XLVII. 98 What was then an excep- 
tion, easily checked, has now become an indetectible system. 
1869 E, A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 78 When mixed 
even in large quantity with water, [they] are indetectable by 
the senses. 

Indeterminable (indfta-iminab’l), a. {sbC) 
[ad. L. indeterminabilis (Tertullian) : see Deter- 
minable. Cf. F. indeterminable (1753 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Not determinable,. 

■j* 1, Incapable -of being limited or bounded in 
respect of range, number, etc. Obs. rare. 

14M Bk. St. Albans, Her. Av, Ther hen ix. vices con- 
trari to gentilmen of the wiche v. hen indetermynable and 
iiij determynable. The v Indetermynable ben theys : oon to 
be full of siowthe in his werris [etc ]. 1649 Jeh. Taylor Ct. 
Exemp. I. Ad sect. 3 § ii His memory is indeterminable and 
unalterable, ever remembring to do us good. 1690 Lockh 
Hum. Und. ir. xvii. § ii Conceiving ourselves to be, as it 
were, in the center [of space], we do on all sides pursue 
those indeterminable lines of number. 

2. Of disputes, difficulties, etc.: Incapable of 
being decided or settled. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xvi. § 87, 846 In Monarchies 
..where lineal! succession is the rule of inheritance, there 
somtimes fal out as great and as indeterminable difficulties, 
as where Election designeth the Successor. 1631 Hobbes 
Govt. <5- Soc. xvii, § 27. ^34 The controversies which rise 
among them will become innumerable, and indeterminable. 
1841 Mvers Cath. Th. iv. § 32. 333 Were the whole question 
to be determined by the old Testament alone, it would be at 
present for us indeterminable. 

3. Incapable of being definitely fixed or ascer- 
tained. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 273 As its [the 
world’s] period is inscrutable, so is its nativity indetermin- 
able. 1708 W. Mavor BHt. TouristsS . 31 Veins of rock 
nm into thesea to an indeterminable distance. 1881 West- 
COTT & Hort Grh. N. T. Introd. § 13 The gain or loss .. 
is from the nature of the case indeterminable. 

b. Nat. Hist. Of which the species, or place in 
classification, cannot be determined. 

1848 Owen in Times ii Nov., Of any large marine nonde- 
■script or indeterminable monster they [the museums of 
Scandinavia] cannot shew a trace. 

B. as sb. An indeterminable point or problem. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. i. 340 To condemne 
such indeterminables, unto him that demanded on what hand 
Venus yas wounded, the Philosopher thought it a sufficient 
resolution to reinquire upon what leg King Philip halted. 

Hence Indete’rminahleness, the quality of 
being indeterminable. 

In mod. Diets. 

IndeteTminably, adv. rare. [In sense i, 
f. In- 3 + Determinably ; in 2, f. prec. + -ly 2.] 

■(•1. Inanindefinitemanner: cf.DETEEMiNABLYa’tfz'. 

1471 Fortescue Wks. (i86g) I. 533 Our lordesayde. .indif- 
finytely or indetermynably that she [woman] shulde be 
vnder the power and lordshipp of man. 

2. In an indeterminable manner. 

1846 Worcester, Indeterminably, in an indeterminable 
manner. Dr. Allen. 

ludeteTminacy. rare. [f. next : see -acy.] 
The quality of being indeterminate ; want of de~ 
terminateness or definiteness. 

_ 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea vi. 72 Such an indifferency and 
indeterminacy in the manner of working. 1879 Thomson & 
Tait Nal. Phil. 1 . r. § 337 The linear transformation ceases 
to be wholly determinate ; but the degree or degrees of in- 
determinacy which supervene is the reverse of embarrassing. 
189a Nation (N. Y.^ 27 Oct. Vagueness is an indeter- 
minacy in the limits of the application of an idea. 

Indeterminate (indftauminift), a. (sb.). [ad. 
L. indeierminat-tis ( T ertnllian) : see Determinate. 
Cf. F. indetermind (14th c., Oresme).] Not deter- 
mined ; undetermined. 

fl. Not definitely set down; undetermined; cf. 
Deteriunate pa, pple. Obs. 

C1391 Cnwcna Astral. 11. § 17 To knowe the verrey degree 
of any maner sterre . . thow he be indeterminat in thin 
astralabie. 

2. Not fixed in extent, number, character or 
nature ; left uncertain as to limits of extent, number, 
etc. ; of uncertain size or character ; indefinite, in- 
distinct, uncertain, 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mar. 1334 ’This indeterminate 
and troublesome infinity. 2631 Hobbes Leviaih. ii. xxyiii. 
163 An indeterminate, that is to say, an arbitrary Punish- 
ment. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 9 Numenius . . 
condemns all those, as not understanding Pythagoras, who 
attribute to him the production of the indeterminate Hyle. 
173a Wollaston Relig. Nat. ii. 33 For time, as well as 
space, is capable of indeterminate division. 1774 J. Bryan't 
Mythol, I. 226 Can we believe that they would ■ . choose for 
a characteristic what was so general and indeterminate ? 
178a Martyn Geog. Mag. I. 728 Empires of great e.xtent but 
indeterminate limits. 1805-17 R.jAMESONC/uir./IAw. (ed. 3) 
log ’The eight or nine sided prisms afford only accidental or 
indeterminate varieties. 1831 R. iLmox Clo^uei's Ai/at. 702 
This artery gives off twigs of indeterminate number. 1885 
J. Martineau T^pes Eih. Th. II. 6 Would it be better .. 
to blur into an indeterminate mess perception, reasoning, 
imagination, passion ? 
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b. Of statements, thoughts, words, etc. ; Not 
clear and definite ; wanting in precision ; -vague. 

1774 J. Bryant Myihol. I. 498 His account is very inde- 
terminate and obscure. 1874 Jevons Princ. Sc, I. 49 Some 
is an indeterminate adjective ; it implies unknown qualities 
. . but gives no hint as to their nature. 1878 C. Stanford 
Symb. Christ iii. 69 Too often the term ‘ Angel ' has for us 
a cloudy and indeterminate meaning, 

C. Math. Of a quantity ; Not limited to a fixed 
value or number of values. (Also ahsol. as sb^ 
Of a problem : Having an unlimited number of 
solutions. 

Indeterminate analysis, the branch of analysis which 
deals with the solution of indeterminate problems ; vtethod 
ofi. coefficients (more prapsrly o/iendeiermined coefficients), 
a method of analysis invented by Descartes ; z. egnation, 
an equation in which the unknown quantities are indeter- 
minate ; i. form, a form consisting of two indeterminate 
quantities ; f. series, a series whose terms proceed by the 
powers of an indeterminate quantity. 

1706 Phillips s.v. Problem, Such an one as is capable of 
an infinite number of different solutions.. is. .called an in- 
determinate Problem. 1795 Hutton Math. Did. s. v. 
Series, Indeterminate Series is one whose terms proceed 
by the poweis of an. indetermin.ate quantity x. i8ofi — 
Course Math. I. 131 It is obvious .. that questions of this 
sort admit of a great variety of answers . . These kinds of 
questions are called by algebraists indeterminate or un- 
limited problems. iSiz-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (1815) I. 

27 No one of them can be indeterminate, or can admit of 
innumerable values, otherwise V itself would be indeter- 
minate. i8t6 tr. Lacroix's Diff. ^ bit. Calcnhis 143 We 
may take the successive differentials, by making those of 
the two indeterminates, which are considered as functions 
of the third, vary at the same time. 1841 J. R. Young 
Math. Dissert, ii. ^4 The equation . . becomes indeterminate, 
and capable of an infinite number of different values. 1882 | 
Minchim UnipL Kinew. 21 1 At each of these points the 
value of ^ is indeterminate. 

d. Bot. {a) -Indefinite 5a; {b) of lestlvaUon; 
see quot. 1880. 

1842 Bhakdk Did. Sci., -Lit. etc., Indeterminate,. .vtYien 
a stem is never terminated by a flower, nor has its growth 
stopped by any other organic cause. i8^ Gv.a'i Struct. Bot. 
iv. § 2. 134 The sEstivation is said to be Open or Indeter- 
minate, when the paitS'domot come into contact in the bud, 
so as to cover those within. The most familiar case is that 
of the petals of'Mignonette. 

3 . Not fixed or established ; uncertain. 

1626 Bacon Sylvn §.■ 698 The Insecta haue Voluntarie 
Motion.. And whereas'some of the Ancients haue said, that 
their Motion, is Indeterminate, and their Imagination In- 
definite, it is negligently obserued. 1838 Prescott Ferd, ^ 
Is. (1S46) I. vi. 268 The place of its sittings, before indetermi- 
nate . . was. fixed! at Valladolid. 1842 Poe Marie Roget 
Wks. 1864 1 . 233.The period of their rising is, and necessarily 
must be indeterminate. 1876 Gca Eljot Dan, Der. vii. It 
[harvest] lies all underground, with an indeterminate future. 

4 . Not settled or decided; left doubtful. 

_ 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 191/2 Indeterminate 
is thab which' is im our Power, and to which pait soever it 
endinetli, will be true or false. 1678 Marvell Def. Henue 
Wks.. 187s IV. jor So it will be too if God be to determine 
it, indeterminate till he have determined it. 1783 Martyn 
Geog.-Mag, H. 65, This court, where the law is silent or in- 
determinate, has a- decisive voice. _ 187a Yeats Growth 
Comnv. Z16. Meanwhile several millions sterling had been 
wasted', by both companies in indeterminate conflicts. 

6. Not determined by motives (regarded as ex- 
ternal forces). ; acting freely, 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iv. (1852) 98 This charac- 
teristic of mord action, its indeterminate working, a 1871 
Grote Eik. Fragm. ii. In positive morality, the mandate 
is conceived as emanating from an indeterminate superior. 

Indeterminately (iudi'to'jminftli), adv. 
[f. prec. -fi-ir jn an indeterminate manner. 

1 . Without precision ; indefinitely ; vaguely, 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Iviii. 12 To speake indeter- 
^ minately, as it were of a multitude. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 
168 This word some . .doth designe an vniversall, or common 
terme indeterminately. 1726 Ayliffe Parergan 350 A Libel 
is not valid, if the Demand or Petition therein containd be 
deduced and set forth indeterminately. 1835 I. Taylor 
Spir. Despot, iv. 166 No writer of the age of Cyprian uses 
the words bishop, presbyter, and deacon so indeterminately 
or so abstractedly as do the apostles, 

2 , Without specification or selection ; indiffer- 
ently. Obs. 

*677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iv. 106 Whether we sub- 
duct that Number of Ten out of the last Generations of 
Men, or out of Generations a thousand years since, or inde- 
terminately out of the whole Collection [etc.]. 1704N0RRIS 
Ideal IVorldn. iii. 150 All knowledge must be immediate 
or mediate indeterminately, a 1761 Law Th. Relig. in. ii. 
(R.), The worst and most dreadful part of the sentence , . 
which denounced death absolutely and indeterminately. 

3 . Without deciding or settling a question, rare. 
Based on It. indeiermiuatamenie in the title of Galileo's 
Dialogo (1632) : the English transl. of 1661 renders it ‘ im- 
partially and indefinitely’. 

Brewster Mart. Sc. v. 81 Galileo’s work., [in 
which] he discusses, indeterminately and firmly, the argu- 
ments proposed on both sides. 

Indete rmiuateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being indetei minate ; -vagueness, in- 
definiteness, -want of exactness, etc. 

1644D1GBY Mans Soul (1645) 58 To draw.. from indeter- 
minatenesse and confusion to a clarity and determination. 
i8i6 Bentham Chresiom. 249 This deficiency, in respect 
of preciseness, is among the unavoidable lesults, of the in- 
determinateness, .attached to the names in common use. 
1879 _H. Spencf.r Data Ethics'xx.. 154 To the double inde- 
terminateness of the end has to be added the indeterminate- 
ness of the means, 


Xudetevmixiaitioii (inditarmin^'-Jan). [f. In- 
DETEBMINATE : see -ATiON. Cf. K. inddUrmination 
(1651 in Halz.-Darm.).] Absence or want of de- 
termination ; the fact or condition of being unde- 
termined ; unsettledness. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exeinp. i. § 7. 107 The indetermina- 
tion of her [the Virgin's] thoughts was a trouble great as the 
passion of her love. 1660 — Duct. Dubit, iv. i. i. § 5 In 
moral and spiritual things, liberty and indetermination are 
weakness. 1749 Bolingbroke Patriot. 243 His whole man- 
agement. . was contrived to keep up a kind of general inde- 
termination in the party about the succession. 1838 Blackw. 
Mag. XLIV. 545 While this indetermiuation continues, the 
power of choice remains inoperative, i860 Farrar Orig. 
Lang. viii. 166 The eailiest languages are marked by exube- 
rance, indeterminatioii. 

b. The fact of being indeterminate as a quantity, 
a problem, or the like. 

1789 T. Taylor Proclus' Comm. II. 32 Such things as are 
properly denominated problems, ought to avoid indeter- 
mination, and not to be of the number of things capable of 
infinite variation. 

+ c. An indeterminate number or quantity, Obs. 
/zi6i9 Fothfrby Atheom. it. x. § 4 (1622) 309 All wholes, 
all parts, all termes, and all indeterminations. 

Zndeterznuied (indifa’amind), a. Now rare. 
[f. In- 3 + Determined///, a.] Not determined, 
Undetermined. 

1. Not definitely fixedr settled, decided, or ascer- 
tained ; having no definite or clearly-marked char- 
acter. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. vi. § 90. 507/1 The Westerne 
Princes . . wrapt and knotted in mutual! suspitions and 
quarrels indetermined. 1641 R. Greville (Ld. Brookf.) 
Eng. Episc. I. X. 56 Most of their Tenets were so much 
indetermined, that scarce any of them knew what he was to 
hold and beleeve. 1735-6 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty v. 5 
The Eternal Height of indetermjn’d space ' 1764 Reid 
Inquiry 1. i. 47 The word impression as used, by Hume is 
for the most pait a vague and indetermined expression. 
1864 Bowen Logic iv. 60 What, .has no qualities attributed 
to it, though attributable, is said to be indetermined. 

*[-2. Not determined to a certain course of action, 
iStST. Spencer Logick 2s<j Mans will isa facultie free, and 
indetermined vnto one. 1660 tr. Avtyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig. II. ii. 180 He will become poised between contrary 
probabilities, and indetermin'd (as they speak) not knowing 
on which side to propend. <t 1670 Rust Disc. Truth (1682} 
190 We have natures so indetermined to what is good. 

f 3. Math. = Indeterminate 2 c. Obs. 

xypE W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 137 Here ’tis 
plain, the Q uestion is Indetermined. 1740 Chevne Regimen 
200-1 Indetermin’d Problems in Algebra. 1743 Emerson 
Fluxions 2 Those Quantities that are continually changing 
their Value are called varuible or indetermin'd Quantities. 

Indeterminism (ind/ta-aminiz’m). [f. In- 3 
+ Determinism (see quot. 1874).] The philo- 
sophical theory that human action is not necessarily 
determined by motives, but is to some extent free. 

1874 W. G. Ward in Dublin Rei>. Apr., Mr. Mill, .calls 
his theory ‘ determinism ’ ; we will call our own, therefore, 
by the name of ‘indeterminism’. 1882-3 F- b. Patton 
in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2525/1 According to 
the tenets of indeterminism, there is no way of having a free 
choice, except through an infinite series of choices, or else 
through a theory that makes all choices fortuitous. 1886 
SiDGWiCK Hist. Ethics iv. 250 In Clarke’s system . . Inde- 
terminism is no doubt a cardinal notion. 

ludete'rmiuist. [f. In- 3 + Detebminist.] 

One who holds the doctrine of indeterminism. 

W. L. CouRTNEV Epiairus in Hellenka (1880) 257 
Epicurus was not,. an Indeterminist : he was an opponent 
of Fatalism, not of Determinism, a 1882 T. H. (Sheen Frol. 
Ethics II. i. (1883) 93 The question commonly debated . . 
between ‘ determinists ’ and ' indeterminists ’ ; . . whether 
there is, or is not, a possibility of unmotived willing. 
Indett, obs. form of Indebt. 

Zude'vil, V. Obs. rare. Also en-. [f. In- - 
(En-) + Devil jiJ.] irans. To possess with a devil ; 
esp. in pa. pple. Inde-villed. 

1604 Parsons 3rd Ft. Three Convers. Eng. 279 They weie 
indeuilled, superdeuilled, and thorowdeuilled. i6ix Florio, 
Indemoniare, to endiuell, to possesse one with some diuell 
or euill spirit. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 52 There was 
one M. Blewes . . and one M. Fowell. .of whom either were 
or seemed to bee indiuelled. 

t ludevlTg^nate, a. Obs. rare, [IN- 3.] 
Undeflowered, Also Jig. Unsullied, 
x6i6 Chapman Homer's Hymn to Venus (R.), Pallas, the 
seede of zEgis- bearing Joue ; Who still hues indeuirginate. 
1822 T. G. Wainewricht Fss. 4 Grit. (1880) 294 Those 
plump shoulders, that bosom indevirginate. 

Inde-voir, obs. Sc. form of Endea-voub v. 
t Indevolvibi'lity. Obs. rare-\ [f. Hn- 
devolvible (f. In- 3 + Devolve v. + -isle) -j- -ity.] 
Incapability of being devolved on another. 

169s [see Indelegability]. 

Ittdevor, obs. form of Endeavour sb. and v. 
tlndevo’te, a. Obs. rare-'^. [ad. late L. in- 
dh)bt-us, f. in- (In- 3) + devolus Devote a. : cf. F. 
indivot c0j.'\ =Indevoot. 

a 1742 Bentley Oz-r. (1842) I. 7 They give no good account 
of the other little book. There are so many of the same 
arguments, and so indevote an age. 

t Iiidevo"bed, a. Obs, [f. Ik- 3 + Devoted a.] 
Not devoted or attached ; disaffected or disloyal. 

1647 Clarendon Hist Reb. n. § 102 By which husbandry 
all the rich families of England., were exceedingly incensed, 
and even indevoted to the Crown, a 1674 >— Stn-v. Leviath, 


(1676) 158 To curb and subdue that Clergy that was inde- 
voted to him. 17S9 HhrdDzVi/. Retirem. Note vR.), Some 
persons indevoted to the excellent chancellor. 

ludevotiou (indzVou-Jan). [f. In- 3 + Devo- 
tion ; cf. F. indivotion (>584, L. indevoiid).'] 
Want of devotion ; indevout feeling or conduct. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 139 Cese not fio prayer 
..by yo reason of suche drynes or indeuocyon. 1614 'F. 
Adams Devils Banquet 21 The chilling and killing cold of 
our Indevotion. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. i. Ad § 8. 

1 16 The example may entice us on a little fuither, then the 
customes of the world or our own indevotions would engage 
us. 1756 W, Dodd Fasting (ed. 2) ii Spiritual vices, such 
as. .indevotion and deadness in prayer. 1866 Ch. Times 
17 Nov. 382/4 The sloth and indevotion of the cleigy. 
Il].devO'tioiLal, a. [In- 3 .] Not devotional. 
1M5 Miss VoNGE Clever Wont. Fam. 79 One deemed 
p!aise..the prime object of his ministiy; the other found 
the performance indevotional, and raved that education 
should be sacrificed to wretched music. 

Indevout (indzVau’t), a. [f. In - 3 4- Devout. 
(In first quot. transl. L. indevotus ; sec Indevote.)] 
Not devout, irreverent, irreligious, 

01450 tr. De Imitatione \n. xxxviii. 108 pou shall be 
founden. .nowdeuoute.now indeuoute [1502 Atkynsonz’Wi!'., 
vndeuout]. 1645 Bp. Remedy Disconients 158 Under 
which, a praying soulecan no more iniscary, then an indevout 
soule can enjoy safety. 1770 J. Baretti Journ. to Genoa 
III. Iviii. 98 No lady here mi.ssesheaiing mmss eveiy day. . 
if she did . . she would be considered as indevout. 1855 
Maurice Learn. S,- Work. vi. i8i Brought together by what 
in our thoughtless, indevout language we call accidents. 
Hence ludevou tly adv., Indevou-tness. 

1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 48 1 ’hy pure Worship 
and Service had been, .cat elessly and indevoutly attended. 
1842 Manning Serin., Worldly Affect. (1848) I. 68 The iii- 
devoutness of your piesent prayers. 

Indew, obs. form of Endue. 

Indewly, variant of Induly. 

Index (i’ndeks), sb. PI. indexes (also 7 in- 
dex’s) and indices (i'ndisfz). [a. L. index, in- 
dic-em, pi. indices, forefinger, an infoimer, sign, 
inscription, f. in- (In- 2) + '^dic- to point out : see 
Indicate. Cf. F. index (i6tb c.). 

In current use the plural is indices in .senses 8, 9, and 
usually in other senses except 5, in which inde.xes is usual.] 

1 . The fore-finger : so called because used in 
pointing. Now chiefly Anat. 

Also, in Comp. Anat., the corre.sponding digit of the fore- 
limb of a quadruped, or of the wing of a bird. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. v. xxix. (1495) 140 The 
secoiide fyngrehyght/zznVnr. .for byhym is moche.shewynges 
made. 1594 Plat Jesuell-ho. iii. 43 The index or forfinger 
of your right hand. 1620 Skelton Qiiix. IV, iv. 27 He , . 
clapt the Index of Ins right Hand upon liLs Nose and Eye- 
brows. 164.^ Bulwer Chiron. 79 Both the Indexes joyn’d, 
and pyramidically advanced. 1758 J. S. Ap Dran's Obseiv. 
Surg. (1771) 269, I thrust the Index of my Left-Hand into 
the Cavitji. 1825 Sporting Mag. X VI 1 . 36 Our hei o longed 
to have his index upon the trigger. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Lady Geraldine xxx, And the left hand's index droppeth 
from the lips upon the cheek. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 
43g Index. .Jn Birds always the best developed of the digits 
of the fore-limb, 

2 . A piece of wood, metal, or the like, which 
serves as a pointer; esp. in scientific instruments, 
a pointer which moves along a graduated scale (or 
which is itself fixed while a graduated scale moves 
across its extremity) so as to indicate movements 
or measurements. 

1S94 Plat Jewell-ho. m. n Let there be a sharpe index, 
that may point vpon a table of wood. 1613 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 115 So that bis broad Index, .may be set to 
point out the degrees of the altitude of the pole. 1667 R. 
Towneley in Phil. Trans. II. 458 Marking above 40,000 
Divisions in a Foot, by the help of two Indexes. 1715 
Desaguliees Fires Iwpr. 121 To know at sight in what 
manner the Holes are open . . have an Index which takes 
up but little room. 1726 tr. Gregory's A stron. I. 263 Having 
brought the Place of the Sun to the Meridian, biirig the 
Index to twelve a Clock. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Index 
of CL Globe, is a little style fitted on to the north-pole and 
turning with it, pointing to certain divisions in the hour- 
circle. 1833 J- Holland Manuf. Metal 11 . 296 The gradu- 
ated arch passes through the loop, until the index on the 
edge of the loop is opposite zero, i860 Tyndall Glac. i.xxv. 
190 The magnet to arrange the index of the thermometer. • 

b. The atm of a surveying instrument; an 
alidade. 

1571 Digges Pantom. p. iij, Laye the line fiduciall of your 
index vppon the beginning of the degrees in your Quadrant. 
1682 Providence Rec. (1804) VI. 80, 2 sights [or shve'iors 
worke belonging to an Jnclex. 1712 J. James tr. Le Blond's 
Gardening 81 Two Rulers or Indexes, one immoveable . . 
and the other moveable. 1793 Smeaton Edystone A. § 97 
To the index of the Theodolite was screvved a ruler. .this 
index-ruler being carried horizontally round . . the index 
would mark the degree and minute of the circle in which it 
is placed. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 54 An index, 
which is a brass two-foot scale, with either a small telescope, 
or open sights set perpendicularly on the ends. The.se 
sights and one edge of the index are in the same plane, and 
that is called the fiducial edge of the index. 

3 . The hand of a clock or watch ; also, the style 
or gnomon of a sun-dial. Now rare. 

1594 Blundevil E.xerc. in. ii. x. (1636) 390 Untill the Inde.x 
do justly touch the prick of some perfect boure. 1623 Featlv 
Fisher catch' d Oiy, No man can perceiue the index in a 
Watch, or finger in a Diall to wagge or stirre. 1677 Hale 
Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 324 If I should see a curious 
Watch . . and should observe the exact disposition of the 
Spring, the String, the Wheels, the Ballance, the Index. 
1817 'T. L. Peacock Melincouri xxxii, There was a sun-dial 
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ill the centre of the court ; the sun shone on the brazen 
plate, and the shadow of the index fell on the line of noon. 
183a Imison Sc. ^ a ri 1 . 87 The showing the time is con- 
trived by the motion of the indices or hands on the dial-plate, 
.A?'- ^^635 Sw AS S/cc. M. ii. § 2 (1643’! 31 The Sunne (who 
is the Index of time, by whose revolution we account for 
years). 1742 Young Nt. Th, ix. 1324 Pointing out Life’s 
rapid, .flight, With such an Index fair, as none can miss. 

b. slang. The nose (cf. Gnomon 1 c) ; or ? ‘ the 
face ’ (Farmer ; cf. Dial sb. 6 c). 

1817 Sporting Mag. L. 53 He put in a sharp blow on the 
bridge of Randall’s nose, so that it pinked the index of 
Paddy in an instant. 1818 Ibid. (N. S.) II. 280 The handy 
work of Mai tin upon his opponent’s index was now appai ent. 
1838 Egan Finish to Tom Jerry 48 (Farmer) Kind- 
hearted Sue 1 Bless her pretty index. fCf. 4 b, quot. 1616.] 

4 . That which serves to direct or point to a par- 
ticular fact or conclusion ; a guiding principle. 

1598 Drayton Heroic. Ep. i. 103 Lest when my lisping 
giiiltie Tongue should hault, My Lookes might piove the 
Index to my Fault. 164a Laud Let. to Chas. / in Bihlioth. 

R eg. 41 This is the only index to us whereby that the bless- 
ing of God is present with you. 1747 Scheme Equip. Men 
of War 26 His Services would be Indexes denoting his 
Merit, c 17S0 Siienstone Elegies ii. 36 And readers call their 
lost attention home Led by that index where true genius 
.shines. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddens viii. (1831) 76 His 
uniform being black, he needed no other index than his pale 
and mournful countenance to announce that he was chief 
mourner. 1859 Hoi.i..and Gold F. i. 13 The proverbs of a 
nation furnish the Index to its spirit and the result of its 
civilization. i888 Brvce Amer. Coini/rw. II. xxxviii. 52 
T’hey [amendments] are so instructive . . as an index to 
present tendencies of American democracy. .1889 Nature 
ig Sept., One of the first indices to the solution of the 
question lies in the situation of the oil-bearing regions, 
b. A sign, token, or indication a/ something. 

1607 Toi’sell Fourf. Beasts 151 The square and flat 
Nose is the best signe and index thereof. 1616 R. C. Times 
Whistle ii. 632 Man is to man a subject of deceite ; 
And that olde saying is vntrue ‘ the face Is index of the 
heart ’. 1677 Gale Crl. Gentiles II, iii. 193 Diodorus saith 
that Isis was wont to appear by night and to inject dreams 
. . giving manifest indices of her presence. 1779 J. Moore 
I'ieiu Soc. Fr. (1789) I. xlii. 363 A sensible manly counten- 
.nnee. .the true index of his character. 1878 'Kvxuc'i Physiogr. 
2tt A raised beach is therefore an index of elevation of the 
land. 1887 Stevenson j'l/zjrtfll?/. J, Nicholson i. 3 His son’s 
empty guffaws., struck him with pain as the indices of a 
weak mind. 

5 . fa. A table of contents prefixed to a book, a 
brief list or summary of the matters treated in it, 
an argument ; also, a preface, prologue. Obs. b. 
An alphabetical list, placed (usually) at the end of a 
book, of the names, subjects, etc. occurring in it, 
with indication of the places in which they occur. 

One work may have several iudexe.s, e. g. an index of 
names of persons and place.s, of subjects, of words, etc. For 
these the Latin phrases index nominum, locoruniy reruiu, 
ve?-bornm are often employed as headings. 

[iS78LYTEDtfi&£«f (heading). Index Latinorum nominum. 
lbid.,_ Index appellationum et nomenclaturarum omnium 
Stirpium [etc]. Ibid., The Englishe Table conteyiiing 
the names and syrnames [etc.jz] 1380 Fleming in Baret's 
Alv. Aaaa j, Which words, though expressed in this Index, 
aie notwithstanding omitted .. in this Aluearie. Ibid. 
Nnnnij (heading), A brlefe note touching the Prouerbiall 
Index. Ibid., Such Prouerbes as we haue.. reduced into 
an Abecedarie Index or Table. <11393 Marlowe /Ato ( 5" 
Leand. ii. 129 As an index to a book So to his mind was 
young Leander’s look. 1604 Siuics. Oik. ii. i. 263 An 
index and obscure prologue to the History of Lust. 1606 
— Tr. (S- Cr. I. iii. 343 In such Indexes, although small 
prickes To their subsequent 'Volumes [etc.]. 1633 Massin- 

ger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i. The index tells us the 
contents of storie.s, .and directs to the particular chapters. 
1699 Bentley /’/r<i/. Pref. 79 No Learning, .no Knowledge 
in Books, except Index's and Vocabularies. [1730-1 John- 
-SON Lei. to Richardson 9 Mar. vn. Bos'well,'\. wish you would 
add an index rerum, that when the reader irecollects any 
incident, he may easily find it.] 1838 Carlyle Fredk, Gt. 
I. i. § 3. 9 Books. .which want all thing.s, even an Index. 
[i838 Athenxum 28 [an. 112/3 The Royalist Composition 
P.ipers . . of which Mr. Phillimore supplies a capital index 
nominum.^ 

Jig. 1641 Hinde j. Bruen xviii. 57 He became as a very 
profitable Index to the family, to call to minde what they 
had learned. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 71 God hath 
appointed . . all the labors of Nature, as a kind of Indices 
to this great Volume of the World. <zi68o Butler Rem. 
(1759) If- >83 He is but an Index. of Things and Words, 
that can direct where they are to be spoken with, but no 
further. 

■j- e. A reference list. Obs. 

1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. 209 Some men of very 
great Commerce and trading keep a Kalender, Register, or 
an Alphabetical! Index, of the names of Men, Wares, Ships. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 12 The master employed him 
to make an alphabetical index of all the verbs neuter. 

Q. spec, (short for librorum prohibiiorum). 
The list, published by authority, of books which 
Roman Catholics are forbidden to read, or may 
read only in expurgated editions. 

Rules for the formation of such an Index (Regulae I ndicis) 
were formulated by the Council of Trent, in accordance tyith 
which an Index librorum prohibitorum (Index of prohibited 
books) was published by authority of Pius IV in 1564, and, 
with an Appendix, by Clement VIII In 159® > new editions, 
augmented with the names of later authors and books, have 
been published from time to time down to the_pre.sent. This 
is the official ‘ Index ’. In its current form, it is a list, not 
only of works entirely' prohibited to the faithful, but also of 
works not to be read, unle.ss or until they are corrected iyiisi 
or donee corriganiiir) ; in the case of the l<atter, the poi tions 
to be deleted or altered are sometimes indicated. 

(In first quot,, short for Index expurgatorius ; see b.) 


1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 90 L. Vlves..when he 
telleth tales out of Schoole, the good mans tongue is shortneci, 
and their Index purgeth out that wherewith hee seeketh to 
purge their leaven. 1640 Sir E. Dering N/. on Relig.^ Nov. 
iii, 7 The Roman Index is better then are our Ejnglish 
Licences. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smirke 10 We seem to have 
got an Expurgatory Press, though not an Index. 1791-1823 
D’Israeli Cur. Lit., Licensers of Press, The simple Index is 
a list of condemned books which are never to be opened. 1839 
[see Congregation 10]. 1857 Church Misc, Writ. (1891) 1. 
79 They [Montaigne’s Essays] weie.. put in the Index. 
1886 Farrar Hist. Interpret. 320 His [Erasmus’.s] Collo- 
quies were burnt in Spain and put on the Index at Rome. 
fig. 1883 Spectator -J Oct. 1289 She.. read by stealth 
Shakespeare, at that time on the Index of a religiously 
nairow village opinion. 

b. \ Index expurgatorius (Lat.), Expurgatory 
Index, an axithontative specification of the passages 
to be expunged or altered in works otherwise per- 
mitted. Also transf. and fig. 

The Regulm of the Council of Trent provided for the ex- 
purgation of such books, and in accordance therewith an 
ludeec Expurgatorius y/as printed at .Antwerp, under the 
authority of Philip II, in 1571 (reprints of which arereferred 
toil! quot. 1611), another under the authority of the Inquisitor 
General Quiroga at Madrid in 1584 (see quot. 1625', and 
others with the same or similar titles in various Roman 
Catholic states. A bull of Sixtus V (1585-go) also authorized 
the Cardinals chosen to deal with prohibited books to prepare 
‘ indices expurgatorios '. Such a work on a large scale was 
commenced at Rome 1607 (Bergamo 1608), with the title 
' Indicis librorum expurgandorum in studio^orum gratiam 
confecti Tomus I., in quo 50 auctorum lihri prte czeteris 
desiderati emendantur, per F. Jo. Mariam Braslchell., Sacri 
Palatii Apostol. Alagistrum ’. This (which never proceeded 
beyond the first volume) is the woik refeired to in quot. 
1620. (See, on the whole subject, Rev. J. Mendham A ccount 
of the Indexes, both prohibitory and expurgatory, 1826, 
Literary Policy of the Church of Rome, 1830 and 1844). 
In English use, the name Index Expurgatorius has often 
been applied to the Index librorum prohibitorum.ifi. quot. 
1845), especiallydn transf. and fig. uses, 
rdir Cory AT Crudities 521 'J'he Index expurgatorius 
printed at Geneua and Strasbourg. i6ao Brent tr. Sarpi's 
Counc. Trent (1676) 875 In the year 1607, they printed in 
Rome with publick authority, a Book ’intituled" Index E.v- 
purgaiorius. 1623 Ussher Anssv. to Jesuit 513 Their old 
Expurgatory Index . . set out by Cardinall Quiroga. i6gi 
T. Browne Reas. Mr. Bays, etc. 13 (Stanf.) To prevent, 
Sir, all storms that might have issued from that quarter, 
I presently set me up an Index expurgatorius. 1788 H. 
Walpole Retmn. v. 42, I acquainted him with it .. why he 
had been put into the queen's Index expurgatorius. 1845 
Thackeray Pici. Gossip in Misc. Ess. (1885) 260 Knowing 
well that Fraser’s Magazineh eagerly read .at Rome, and 
not . . excluded in the Inde.x E.vpurgatorius. 

t 7 . a. Music. = Direct 2. Obs. 

1397 Morley Introd. Plus, 20 Phi. What i.s that which 
you naue set at the end of the Verse? Ma. It is called an 
Index or director : for looke in what place it standeth, in 
that place dotli the first note of the next Verse stand. 1869 
Nuttall Diet. Sci. Terms 189 Index .. in music, a cha- 
racter or director at the end of a stave to direct to the first 
note of the next stave. 

b. Pnnting. =HAifD 18 b. ? Obs. 

1737 W, Mather Yng. Man's Comp.fi Index is a Note 
like a Hand, with the Forefinger pointing out at something 
that is remarkable, thus, 1807 Cradbe Library 186 Till 
every former note and comment known. They mark’d the 
spacious margin with their own ; Minute corrections proved 
their studious care ; The little index, pointing, told us where. 

8 . Math, a. Alg. A number or other symbol 
placed above and to the right of a quantity to denote 
a power or root : = Exponent 2 a. 

An integral index, as in denotes a power ; a fractional 
index, as in uiJ', a root ; a negative index, the reciprocal of 
a power, as unity divided by jr* 

1674 Jeake zlr/rA, (1696) 191 Mark their Indices, or how 
many degrees the Number you would produce is removed 
from the Root, as whether it be second, third, fourth, etc. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Man i. iii. 279 Algebraic Signs for 
Addition, Subtraction, Indexes, Coefficients. 1810 Hutton 
Course Math. I. 163 So 3 is the index of the cube or 3d 
power, and .. J is the index of the cube root. 1839 Barn. 
Smith Arith, <5- Algebra (ed. 6) 198 The figures 2, 3, .. ni, 
denoting the number of factors Which produce the powers, 
are called Indices. 

fb. The integral part, or characteristic, of a 
logarithm. Obs. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) s. v., In Logarithmical Arithmetick 
Index is that which represents the distance of the first 
figure of any whole number from Unity. 1727-41 Cham- 
bers Cycl., Index, in arithmetic, is the same with what is 
otherwise called the characteristic, or exponent of a loga- 
rithm. 179S Hutton Math. Diet. II. 46/1 The Index is 
also called the Characteristic of the Logarithms, and is 
always an integer, either positive or negative, or else _ = o. 
1828 J. H. Moore Prod. Nav{g. (^. 20) 25 Whatever index 
you make represent unity, emit it in the sum of the indices, 

c. Applied to the number which is characteristic 
of a particular member, or group of members, of 
a class of geometrical or algebraical concepts ; as 
the index of a point, line, or plane, relatively to a 
quadric surface. Discriminantal index : see Dis- 

CBIMINANTAL. 

9 . In various sciences, a number or formula ex- 
pressing some property, form, ratio, etc. of the thing 
in question. 

a. Optics. Index of refraction or refractive 
index (of a medium) , the ratio between the sines 
of the angles of incidence and refraction of a ray 
of light passing from some medium (usually air) 
into the given medium. 


1829 Hand-bk. Nat. Philos., Optics ii. 4 The number 
1.336, which regulates the refraction of water, is called its 
index, or exponent, or co-efficient of refraction, and some- 
times its refractive power. 1871 Tyndall P'ragm. Sc. (1879) 

I. xi. 340 The media must possess different refractive 
indices. 

b. In Craniometry, A formula expressing the 
ratio of one diameter or other dimension of the 
skull to another, as alveolar or basilar, cephalic, 
facial, gnathic, nasal, orbital, vertical index. Also, 
generally, in Antkropootieiry, The ratio of two 
dimensions of an organ or part to each other. 

j866 Huxley Preh. Rent. Caiihn. 83 The term cephalic 
index . . indicates the ratio of the extreme transverse to the 
extreme longitudinal diameter of a skull, the latter measure- 
ment being taken as unity. i88z Quain Anat. (ed. 9) I. 82 
The proportion of this [the height of the skuH] to the length 
..is the index of height. Ibid. 83 Tlie nasal index of Broca. 
Ibid., The orbital index is the ratio of the vertical height 
of the base of the orbit to the tiansveise width. 

c. Cryst. Each of the three (or, in Bravais’ 
notation, four) whole numbers which define the 
position of a face of a crystal. 

1868 Dana Min. Introd. 28 Miller., uses the letters /<, I, h, 
as ‘ indices ’ referring to the axes. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 
18 The three numbers h, k, and / are called the indices of 
the plane, and the three together hkl is called its symbol. 
1895 Story-Maskelynf. Crystallogr. 472 The intioduction. 
of the fourth index [in Bravais’ notation]. 

d. Dynamics. Index of friction, the coefficient 
of friction : see Coefpjcient 2 b. 

10 . attrib. and Comb, as index face, -maker, 
-making, -map, -plate, -point, -ruler ; also index- 
arm = sense 2 b ; index constituency, a con- 
stituency in which the result of an election is con- 
sidered a good indication of the state of parties in 
the country ; index-correction, a correction for 
index-error; index-digit = sense i ; index-error, 
the constant error in the reading of a mathema- 
tical instrument, due to the zero of the index not 
being exactly adjusted to. that of the limb ; index- 
flnger, (a) =sense i, (b) =sense 2 ; index-gauge, 
a measuring instrument in which the distance be- 
tween the measuring-points is shown by an index ; 
index-glass, a mirror at the fixed point of the 
index-arm in an astronomical or surveying instru- 
ment, from which tlie light is reflected to the hori- 
zon-glass; index-hand =senses 2 and 3 ; index- 
hunter, one who acquires information by consult- 
ing indexes; so index -hun ting ; index-know- 
ledge, index-learning, information gained by 
means of indexes, superficial knowledge ; index 
law {Alg.): see ’quot. 1859; index machine, a 
.machine for fancy-weaving, being a modifi,cation 
of the Jacquard loom ; index-pip, a miniature in- 
dication of the denomination of a playing-card, 
placed in the left-hand corner for convenience in 
sorting ; index-raker = 

1879 Newcomb & Holden Astron. 92 The *index-arm 
carries the index-glass. 1888 Pall Mall G. 13 Nov, 4/r 
Aston Manor is not only a Midland constituency, but it is 
emphatically an *index constituency. 1843-35 Owen Anat. 
Vertebr. (L.), The Pottos .. offer an anomaly, in the fore- 
hand, by the stunted, phalanges of the *index digit. 1831-9 
Airy in Man. Sci. Eng. i The '‘index-error of the sextant 
must be carefully ascertained. 1873 Bedford SaitoFs 
Pocket Bk, V, (ed. 2) 152 Taking the angles off and on the 
arc, adding them together, and dividing by 2, gives an 
angle free of index error. 1664 Butler Hud. n. iii. 284 
Quote Moles and Spots, on any place O’ th’ body, by the 
^Index-face. 1849 I'hacheray Pendennis II. i, Jeames 
simply pointed with ihis *index finger to the individual. 
1875 Routledge Discov. (1876) 12 The index-finger and 
graduated scale are seen,, protected by a glass plate. 1773 
Gentl. Mag. XLIII. 390 The *index-glass being bent by 
.the brass frame that. contains it. 1828 J. H. Moore Pract. 
Navig. (ed. 20) 152 If the. arch seen direct, together with 
its reflected image, appear to be in one line, the Index-glass 
.is truly adjusted. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 140 A Spectre rose, 
whose *in(lex-hand Held forth the virtue of the dreadful 
wand. 1812 Wckddhouse Astron. vWi. 53 The index-hand 
of the sidereal clock. 1731 Smollett Per. Pic. xlii. (1779) 

11. 37 He rated him in his own mind as a mere '’‘index- 

hunter. 1699 Bentley /’/hi/ xii. 381 Mr. E. declares more 
than once, that he despises the mean Employment of 
*jndex-hunting. 1839 Boole Different. Equations 373 The 
*index law, expressed by the equation 1728 

Pope Dune. i. 279 How *Lndex-learning turns no student 
pale, Yet holds the eel of science by the tail. 1831 Ma- 
caulay Johnson Misc. i860 II. 273 Starving pamphleteers 
and ■*index-makers. 1869 Dunkin Midn. Shy i The assist- 
ance of the corresponding *'index-_maps. 1899 Let.fr. T. De 
La Rue <5- Co., [For these] Playing Cards, the proper term 
is ‘ witli*index-pips ’, 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 
526 A change of place in the *index-point on the graduated 
arch or *index-plate. 1676 R. Dixon Two Testani. To Rdr. 
IS Not stuffing my Margin, as '•‘Index-Rakers do, with 
Quotations of Divines, Philosophers, Lawyers, Historians, 
etc. t793 *Index-rulcr (see 2 h above]. 

Index (i-ndeks), v. [f. prec. sb.J 
1 . trans. To furnish (a book, etc.) with an index. 
1720 Wodrooo Corr. (1843) 11. 322 Since the Letters are 
not indexed, I cannot point out all the places, a 1832 Scott 
in Lockhart xvii, There were always huge piles of materials 
to be arranged, sifted, and indexed. 1831 Carlyle Sterling 

II. ii. (1872) 103 Sterling’s Letters, .a large collection of 
which now lies before me, duly copied and indexed, 1883 
Laou Times LXXIX, 139/1 The contents are exceedingly 
well indexed. 
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b. To furnish (the parts of a diagram) with 
different symbols to facilitate identification in the 
accompanying description. 

1894 Harper' sMas^.yin’c. 552/1 The accompanying diagram 
of an abstract flower, the various parts being indexed. 

2. To enter (a word, name, etc.) in an index. 

1761 Descr, S. Carolina Pref., Every material Fact or 

Circumstance in this Description is indexed under its proper 
Head, 1848 Eraser's Mag. XXXVUI. 364 In many German 
universities the Amber Witch was indexed as a criminal 
law book. 

3. T o place on the Index ; see Index sh. 6 . 

179J-1825 DTsraeli Cur. Lit.f Licensers oy Press, While 
the Catholic crossed himself at every title, the heretic would 
purchase no book which had not been indexed. 

4. To serve as an index of, to indicate. Also io 
index out, to point ont. 

1788 Burns His face with smile 4 High as they hang with 
creaking din To index out the Country Inn. 1862 R. H. 
Patterson Ess. Hist. Art 350 These changes indexed 
the general turning of the European intellect from Mind to 
Matter, and from Man to Nature. 1885 Century Mag. 
XXIX. 683/2 A .slender, bony negro-man ; whose iron-gray 
wool and wrinkled face indexed his age at near seventy years. 
Hence I'xtdexiug' vbl. sb. Also I'adexer, one 
who compiles an index. 

1856 Webster, Inde.ver. t88z Furnivall Forewords to 
E. E. Wills 16 May all opprest Indexers hav the like sweet 
consolement ! 1887 A thenxjint 21 May 667/a The exhaus- 
tive indexing of at least a hundred selected authors. 1887 
Sat. Rev. 24. Sept. 418/2 The classifier aad indexer of natural 
objects. 

Indexed (i'ndekst), pfl. a. [f. Index v. or sb. 

+ -EP.] 

1. Furnished with or having an index ; entered in 
an index. 

1872 Daily Hews 27 Apr. 3/4 In addition to his indexed 
ledger, the warder has a large scrap-book. 

2. jfler. Having a book-marker in it. 

1883 Burke's Peerage 310 [Arms of Sir J. Conroy, hart.] 
Azure, an ancient book, open, indexed, edged or, a chief 
embattled of the last. 

Indexlcal (inde'ksikal), a. [irreg. f. Index sb. 

+ -lOAL.] a. Arranged like an index, b. Relat- 
ing or pertaining to an index, c. Of the nature of 
an index or indication. 

1828 in Webster. 1866 R. \V. Small (title) The Carrier’s 
Indexical Ready Reckoner. 1884 American VIII. 267 
Lists of indexes and indexical works. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 
II May 350/3 Indexical defects are so common^ that the 
reviewer is in danger of becoming hardened to their serious- 
ness. 1897 Harper's Mag. Apr. 7^4 This is very tame_ be- 
side the idiomatic Spanish in which it was said, but it is 
indexical. 

So Inde^xically adv,, in the manner of an index, 
alphabetically. 

1728 Swift Let. to Pope 16 July, I would have the names 
of those scriblers printed indexically at the beginning or 
end of the poem. 

Zudexless (imdeksles), a. [f. Index sh. -r 
-LEsa.] Having no index. 

1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. vii. vili, II. 272 The date, in 
these indexless Books, is blown away again. 1889 Sat. Rev. 
31 Aug. 250/2 Few writers are so indexless in all editions as 
Hazlitt. 1893 E. CouES in Hist. Lewis^ ^ Clark Exp. I. 
p. cxxv, There ought to be a law against indexless books. 
Hence I'udexlessness. 

1888 Avter. Naturalist Feb. 174 Certainly no reader of 
the last year's volume of the Gazette can complain, in Car- 
lylean phrase, of its ‘ indexlessness 

Xudexte'rity. rare. [f. In- 3 -p Dexterity ; 
cf. F. indextirite It. indesteritaf^lQnQ).^ 

Want of dexteiity ; awkwardness. 

i6ii Florio, Indesterita, indexteritie, vnaptnesse. 1647 
M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. Ep. Ded. 9 The Husband- 
man, whose Indexterity hath reaped this sorrie Crop. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals li. iii. 178 His weaknes.s and index- 
terlty in politick affairs. i8pj 19 Aug. 175/2 His 

indexterity of execution no less disqualifies him. 

t In.de’xtrouS, a. Obs. rare~ b [In- 3.]' 
Void of dexterity; clumsy, awkward. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 329, I have often ob- 
served . . an index trous way of making an Issue. 

Indeyne, variant of Indeign, Obs. 
ludi-. Cheni. [f. L. Indus, as root of tndicum, 
indigod\ A combining element used in naming 
substances derived from or related to indigo ; e. g. 
indifulvin, indirubin. 

India (imdia). [a. L. India, a. GT. TvSta, f, 
TvSor the (river) Indus, a. Pers. hind, OPers. (Achse- 
menian) hiiid'u, Zend hendu, Skr. sindku ‘river’, 
spec, the river Indus ; hence the region of the 
Indus, the province Sindh ; gradually extended by 
Persians and Greeks to all the country east of the 
Indus, OE. had India from L. ; but the ME. form 
from Fr. was Ynde, hide, Ind (cf. Afric'), now 
archaic and poetic; the early i 6 th c. adaptation 
of L. was Indie, Indt (cf. Italy, Germany'), of 
which the pi. Indies is still in use. The current 
use of India appears to date from the i 6 th c., and 
may partly reflect Spanish, or Portuguese usage.] 
1. A large country or territory of southern Asia, 
lying east of the river Indus and south of the 
Himalaya mountains (in this restricted sense also 
called Hindustan', see Hindustani); .also ex- 
tended to include the region further east {Farther 
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or Further India), between this and China. See 
also East India. 

C893 K. jEured Oros. i. i. § 6 Dset sint India [Coit. MS. 
Iiidea] gemaero . . Indus seo ea be westan, and .sen Reade Sas 
be su^an. .. On Indea londe is xliiii h^oda. Ibid. § 10 Of 
[isera beorgum Jre man hast Caucasus, .pa pe be norpan India 
sindon. 1519 Interl. Four Elem., 'This quarter is India 
minor And this quarter India maior The iande of prester 
lohn. 1576 Eden Decade of Voyages. The Naviga- 

tion and Voyages of Lewes Vertomanus _. . to the regions of 
Arabia . . East India, both within and without the Ganges. 
1613 PuRCHAs Pilgrimage (1614) 452 Under the name of 
India, heere we comprehend all that Tract between Indus 
. .on the West, unto China Eastward. 1663 Butler Hud. 
!. ii, 2B3 He spoused in India, Of noble house, a lady gay. 
1783 Bueke Sp. E. I. .5i7/Wks. IV. 7 If we are not able to 
contrive some method of governing India well. 1818 Mill 
Brit. India (1826) V. 533 The same barefaced disregard of 
truth, which always characterized the natives of India. 

f 2. Formerly applied to America, or some parts 
of it; see quots., and cf. Indies, West Indies. 

(Mostly reproducing Spanish or Portuguese usage.) 

*SS3 Eden (title) A treatyse of the nerve India, with other 
new founde landes and Ilandes . . after the descripcion of 
Sebastian Munster. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (i6r^) 451 
The name of India, is now applied to all farre-distant 
Countries, not in the cxtreeme limits of Asia alone ; but 
even to whole America, through the errour of Columbus . . 
who . . in the Westerne world, thought that they bad met 
with Ophir, and the Indian Regions of the East. Ibid. 786 It 
[Chololla] was theCitie of most devotion in all India.. Eight 
leagues from Chololla is the hill Popocatepec, or smoake- 
hill, 1760-72 tr. luan 4- Lllloa's Foy. S.Anier. (ed. 3) II. 
243 An idea of the fertility of this country . . a live beast . . 
may be purchased for four dollars ; a price vastly beneath 
that in any other part of India. 

1 3. pi. = Indies. Obs. 

1523 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 193 Golde..biowght hithir 
&om the Indias. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 125 By the 
labor . . of us only Portyngales, the trade to the . . Indias 
[was] fyrst sought and found. 1604 T. Wright Passions 
VI. 333 In every place, as in the Indiaes . . the vse of many 
seemeth to take away all abuse. 

•[4, Used allusively for a source of wealth. Obs. 

1613 J. May Declar. Est. Clothing i. 2 No kingdome what- 
soeuer can speake so happily of this benefit [wool] . . it may 
be rightly called, The English India. 

6 , Short for India silk, paper, etc. : see 6 . 

1712-13 Steele Guardian No. 10 p 5 Celia, whose wrap- 
ping-gown is not right India. i8iz _H. & J. Sm ith Rej. A ddr.. 
Theatre 104 Where Spitalfields with real India vies. 1885 
Daily News 21 Dec. 4/4 This celebrated . . plate, now ready 
for issue, signed, India remarque. 

6 . attrib. Belonging or relating to India, Indian ; 
esp. in names of fabrics or other commodities im- 
ported from India, as India cloth, cotton, cracker, 
goods, lake, matting, muslin, satin, silk, etc. ; also, 
of or belonging to the East India Company, or to 
the British Indian Empire or government, as India 
bonds, stock, etc. ; {East and )Vest) India Docks, 
docks in East London, formerly appropriated to 
vessels trading with the East and West Indies ; 
t India Honse, the office of the East India 
Company in London; India ink (see Indian 
ink) ; India Office, that department of the British 
Government which deals with Indian affairs ; India 
proof = India paper proof’, see India paper i ; 
India red = Indian red (see Indian A. 4 a); 
't* India wood, a name for log-wood. See also 
India paper, bubbee, 

1751 Smollett Per. Pic. I. i. His money, which he had 
laid out in Bank stock and *India bonds. 1817 Raffles 
lava (1830) I. 243 The import and export of..*India 
cloths. 1779 Phil. Trans. LXIX. 415 Those paper matches 
which the Chinese put into those little .squibs, which go 
by the name of *India crackers. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Cong. II. i. Left me by my uncle, the * India director. 1837 
Penny Cycl. IX. 45 The East *India Docks . . are situated 
at Blackwall, below the_ entrance to the West India Docks. 
1848 Dickens Domley ix, Captain Cuttle lived . . near the 
India Docks, 1837 dett. fr. Madras (1843) 95 So, *India- 
fashion, we took him in to do the best we could for him. 
1712 E. Cooke Voy. .9. Sea 363 I.aden with rich *India 
Goods. 1794 W. WooDFALL (title) A Sketch of a Debate at 
the ^India House. 1856 Emerson Traits x. 165 Scan- 
dinavian Thor ;. sits^down at a desk in the India House. 
1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 80 The Colour Crimson is 
most difficult to worke. .'therefore instead of that, use “India 
Lake or Russet. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, ''^Indta-maU 
ting, grass or reed mats, made, .from Papyrus corymbosus. 
1885 Daily News 21 Dec. 4/5 Tea and “India merchants. 
Ibid. 22 Sept. 2/1 Industrious at the “India Office. 1895 
Ibid. 26 Feb. 6/3 “India Pale Ale is so called because it was 
originally made solely with a view to the climate of the 
East Indies. 1732 J, Peele Water-Colours 42 “India-Red 
. . is helpful for a back Ground. 1769 (title) An Address 
to the Proprietors of “India Stock. 1809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 57 India stock.. \s the capital of the East 
India Company, and is placed under the management of 
a Court of Directors. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis II. vii, 
Three stars in India Stock to her name, begad! 1800 
Asiatic Ann. Reg., Hist. Ind. 2/1 Hence the mariners em- 
ployed in the “India trade became confident in their skill. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl., *Tndia Wood, .is taken out of the 
hearty of a large tree growing plentifully in the isles of 
Jamaica, Campeche, &c. 

ludiademed (indai-ademd), a. [In-1 or 2 ; 
cf. endiadem {Ym- pref I x b),] Set in a diadem. 

1805 Southey I. vii. Whereto shall that be likeWd? 
to what gem Indiadem’d, what flower, what insect’s wing? 

+ Indi-al, v. Obs. rare- \ [f. In- 2 + Dial sb.] 
trans. To record or e-xhibit on a dial. 


1648 Earl Westmoreland Oiia Sacra (1879) ^5® The 
Sun-beams steady Fire, with the Aire Of the inconstant 
winds Indiall'd are. 

ludiaman (i^ndiamten). PI. -men. [f. India 
-)- Man, as in man of war, etc.] A ship engaged 
in the trade with India; spec, a ship of large ton- 
nage belonging to the East India Company. 

1709 [see East India]. 1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 452 
The Donegal India-Man gave us seven, which we all re- 
turn'd. 1748 Anson's Voy. iii.vii. 365 The French pretend- 
ing their India-men to be Men of War. 1772 .‘Inn. Re^., 
Chron. 65 On the private trade of an homeward bound Indla- 
man. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India 1. 323 From time to 
time valuable Indiamen fell into their hands. 

Indian (i'ndian), a. and sb. Also 5 Yndeen, 
6 Indyan, 7 Indean. [f. India : cf. -an.] 

A. adj. 1. Belonging or relating to India, or 
the East Indies, or to the British Indian Empire ; 
native to India. 

Formerly, sometimes, more vaguely = Oriental, Asiatic. 
C1S66 J._ Alday tr. Boaystuan' s Theat. World D ij. An 
Indian Philosopher named Diphileus. 1596 Shaks. Merck. 
V. III. ii. 99 The beautious scarfe, Vailing an Indian beaiitie. 
1667 Milton P. L. hi. 436 Toward the Springs Of Ganges 
or Hydaspes, Indian streams. 1734 Sale Koran Prelim. 
Disc. § I Alexander the Great, after his return from his 
Indian expedition. 1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 57 F 1 1 
Of China.. the Emperor and other Indian monarchs. 1839 
Lett.fr. Madras (1843) 283 That is the grand Indian sorrow 
— the necessity of parting with one’s children. 1882 Garden 
II Mar. 171/1 The unrivalled collection of Indian Rhodo- 
dendrons in the temperate house at Kew. 1893 Anna 
Buckland Our Nat. Inst. 109 The Indian Budget is brought 
into the Englisli House of Commons every year and .sub- 
mitted to its approval. 

b. Of Indian manufacture, material, or pattern. 
1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode in. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 504 
That word shall be mine too, and my last Indian gown thine 
for 't. 171S ZiWif. No. 5367/4 Robert Sutton. Indian 
Gown-Seller. 1825 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 967 Flowered 
Indian gowns, formerly in use with schoolmasters. 1876 
Gfo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxi, An Indian shawl over her arm. 

2. Belonging or relating lo the race of original 
inhabitants of America and the West Indies. (Cf, 
India 2 , Indies i.) Indian house, a wigwam. 

a 1618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 19 (That which now 
noInglewants)IndianTobacco. iS^^Relat Ld.Baltinme's 
Plant. (1865) 17 The Ind’an houses are all built heeie in a 
long halfe Ouall. 1637 T. M orton New Eng. Canaan (1883) 
198 A small sized Choffe that eateth the Indian maisze. 1657 
R. Ligon (1673) 55 This Indian Maid, .fell in love 

with him, and hid him clo.se from her Countrymen. 1716 B. 
Church Hist. Philip's War (1867) II. iiz In ranging the 
Woods found seveial Indian-houses, their fires being just ont, 
but no Indian.s. 1798 L Allf.n Hist. Vermont 34 To give an 
Indian whoop and raise their ambuscade. 1855 Longf. 
//raw. Introd. 86 Listen to thisindian Legend, To this Song 
of Hiawatha ! 1888 M. A. Green Springfield (Mass.) 3 It 
was, in fact, an Indian trail centie. 

3. Made of Indian com or Maize, as Indian bread 
(see also 4 b), Indian meal, Indian dumpling. 

163s Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) 1. 140 Noe person whatsoeiier 
shall frorn henceforth transport any Indean come or mcale 
opt of this jurisdiccon, till the nexte harve.st. 1672 Sir W. 
Talbot in F, L. Hawks Hist. N. Carolina (1858! II. 45 
Who, at our setting out, laughed at my piovision of Indlaii- 
meal. 1751 J. Bautram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv., etc. 60 
Last of all was served a great howl, full of Indian dump- 
lings, of new soft corn, cut or scraped off the ear. 1775 
ConnecL CM. Rec. (1890) XV. 16 Half a pint of rice or a 
pint of Indian meal. 1897 Wii.lis Man. Flower. Plants II. 
395 The grain [of maize] is made into flour, Indian meal. 

4. In names of various natural and artificial pro- 
ducts a. of India or the East Indies (sense i), or 
so originally supposed : Indian almond, a large 
tree {Terminalia Catappd), the seeds of which re- 
semble almonds ; f Indian ass, a fabulous animal 
like a unicorn ; Indian berry = Cocculus Indicus, 
or the plant {Anamiria Cocculus) which yields this ; 
Indian blue, a name for indigo (cf. Indy blue) ; 
Indian cane, a name for the Bamboo; Indian 
club, a heavy club shaped somewhat like a large 
bottle, for use in gymnastic exercises ; h&nct Indiatt- 
clu'bber\ "^Indian cock, an old name for the turkey 
(cf. cock of Ind, Cock lo, F. coq delude, and 
synonymous names in other European languages : 
prob. by some confusion ; the bird being a native 
of North America) ; Indian crocus, a name for 
the dwarf orchids of the subgenus Pleione (genus 
Ccelogyne), having large bright-coloured flowers 
which appear before the leaves (as in the crocus) 
or after the leaves have fallen ; Indian eye, name 
for a species of pink {Dianthus plumarius) , from 
the eye-shaped marking on the corolla; Indian 
fire, a composition of sulphur, realgar, and nitre, 
burning with a brilliant white flame, used as a 
signal-light ; Indian geranium, name for a grass 
of the genns Andropogon, which, yields a fragrant 
oil used in perfumery; f Indian grass, an old 
name of silkworm gut used by anglers ; (see also 
in b below) ; Indian heart, a plant of the 
genus Cardiospermum, esp. C. Corindum (see 
heartseed, s.v. Hear'i sb. 56 b) ; Indian hemp ; 
see Hemd 5 (see also in b below) ; Indian hog, a 
name of the Babiroussa ; -f- Indian house, a shop 
for the sale of Indian goods ; Indian ivy, a climb- 
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ing plant of the genus Scindapsm (N.O. Aracese) ; 
Indian leaf, the aromatic leaf of a species of 
Cinnamoimim ; Indian light = Bengal light ; 
+ Indian mouse - Ichneumon i ; f Indian nut, 
the coco-nut ; Indian oak, a name for the teak- 
tree ( Treat. Bot. 1866) ; Indian Ocean, the ocean 
lying to the south of India, extending from the east 
coast of Africa to the Malay Archipelago ; Indian 
oil, in phrase to anoint with L 0., to ‘ tip ’ with 
gold ; i" Indian rat = Indian mouse ; Indian red, 
a red pigment orig. obtained from the East Indies 
in the form of an earth containing oxide of iron ; 
now prepared artificially by roasting iron sulphate 
(Ure Diet. Arts (1875) II. 890); Indian reed 
= next {Treat. Bot. 1866) ; (see also in b below) ; 
Indian shot, name for the plant Canna indica 
{^.O.Marantace 3 e),hoxn its round hard black seeds; 
Indian walnut, a name for the Candleberry-tree 
{Aleurites triloba), from the form of its seeds 
{Treat. Bot. 1866); Indian weed = //rn'rarr 
grass ; (see also in b below) ; Indian yellow, 
a bright yellow pigment obtained from India ; see 
quot, 

1887 Moi.oney ForosUy JV. Afr. 351 * Indian Almond.. 
Laige tree. .. The baik and leaves yield a black pigment, 
used by the Indians to dye their teeth. 1594 Blundevil 
Exerc. v. x. (1636) 553 The Unicorne is found in jBthiopia, 
like as the ^Indian Asse is found in India, which hath like- 
wise one only home in his forehead. 1765 Croeer, etc. 
Diet. Arts <5" Sc., ■^‘Indian Berry, Cocatl its Indie us. 1828 
Webster, Indian. Berry, a plant of the genus Menisper- 
mum. 1578 Lyte Dodoens iv liv. 531 The Cane of Inde, or 
ye *Indian Cane is of the kind of keedes, veiy high, long, 
.great, and strong. Chambers' Inform. Piojile If. 674/1 
*Indian Club Exercises.. The main object is to expand the 
chest, and increase the power of the arms. 1891 Harper's 
Mag. July 177/1 A more peisevering dumb-beller and 
*lndian.cJubber never wa.s. 1638 tr. Bacon's Li/e 4 - Death 
(1651) to The *lndian-Cock, commonly called the Turkej'- 
Cock. i88z Garden 30 Sept. 304/1 ^Indian Crocuses . . aie 
now among the gayest occupants of Oichid houses. 1573 
Tusser Husb. xhii. (187BI 96 "'Indian eie, sowein May, or set 
in slips in March. 1875 Ore's Did. Arts II. 8go * Indian 
fire . . )s compo.sed of 7 parts of sulphur, 2 of realgar, and 
24 of nitre. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3206/4 Angle-Rods made 
of Foreign Dogwood, .also the best new "^Indian Grass, and 
all other sorts of Fishing Tackle. 1769 G. White Selborne 
xxii. (1789I 63 Your account of the Indian-gra.ss was enter- 
taining . . Inquiring . . what they supposed that part of their 
tackle to be made of? they replied ‘of the inte.stines of a 
silkworm 1884 Miller Piani-n., Cardiospermwn Cor in- 
dum, Heait-seed, "Indian Heait. 1876 B. W. Richardson 
Dis. Mod. Lifie/iu 324 The ancient Scythian . . threw the 
seed of the "Indian hemp on the hot stones and then inhaled 
the narcotic vapour, iBgy Allbntt’s Sysi. Med. II. 900 It is 
stated by the ‘Indian Hemp Drug Commission ’ of 1893-94 
that ‘ its moderate use has no physical, mental, or moral ill- 
effects whatever 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 192 
The Babyrouessa, or •'Indian Hog. 1783 Rowe Ulyss. Epil. 
28 There are no "Indian Houses to drop in And fancy Stuffs 
and chuse a pretty Screen. 1763 Croker, etc. Diet. A rts ^ 
Ac., "Indian Leaf, Malabatkrum, .the leaf of a tree brought 
from the East-Indies. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Ciunamomnm 
Indian, or Malabar, Leaf, s'fi'] Phil. Trans. 
LXX.VII. 214 The "Indian lights are alternately exhibited. 
1617 Minsheu Ductor, "Indian Mouse. 1638 Phillips, 
Indian Mouse, a little beast called in Greek Ichneumon, 
1613 M. liiDLEY Magn. Bodies 67 Cuppes . . of Ostridge- 
egges, "Indian-Nuts, Mace-wood, and Stone. 1633 H. 
More Antid. Aih. ii. vii. (1712) 61 The famous Indian 
N ut-Tree, which at once almost affords all the Necessaries 
of Life. 1727-41 Chasibers Cycl. s.v. Ocean, Eastern, or 
* Indian Ocean, has its first name from its situation to the 
east ; as its latter from India, the chief country it washes. 
i6z6 L. Owen Running Register iz Constrained to anoint 
Pope Paulus Quintus in the fist with "Indian oyle, for his 
good-will. 1647 Trapp Comm. Rom. xiii. ii Whiles the 
Crocodile sleepeth with open mouth, the "Indian rat gets 
into his stomack, and eateth thorow his entrails. 1753 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Red, * Indian Red, a name 
used by the colourmen and painteis for a kind of purple 
ochre, brought from the island of Ormus in the Persian gulf. 
i88z Garden 30 Sept. 280/1 The colour is a clear orange- 
red, or rather Indian red. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 
(1765) 316/1 "Indian Shot, Canna. 1794 Marty.n Rous- 
seau's Bot. xi. 117 The seeds., are round, and very hard ; 
whence this plant has the name of Indian shot. 1863 Gosse 
Land 4- Sea (1874) 322 The noble, reed-like leaves of the 
Indian-shot throw up their scarlet spikes. 1741 Compl. 
Fam.-Piece ii. ii. (ed. 3) 333 At most Fishing-Tackle Shops 
you may have "Indian Weed, which is best to make your 
lower Link of for either Trout, Bream or Cai p. 1866-72 
Watts Diet. Chein. IV. 751 Purree serves for the prepara- 
tion of "Indian yellow, a fine rich durable yellow colour 
much used both in oil and water-colour painting, and con- 
sisting mainly of euxanthate of magnesium. 1874 Schorlem- 
MER Organic Chem, 414. 187S lire’s Diet. Arts IL 890. 

b. of America or the West Indies; chiefly of 
North America ; Indian apple, a name for the 
May-apple, Podophyllum peltatum (N.O. Panun- 
culacex) ; Indian arrow, the shrub Emnymus 
atropurpureus , also called Burning-bush ; Indian 
balm, the purple Trillium or Birth-root {Trillium 
eredum or T. pendulum) ; Indian bean, a tree, 
Catalpa bignonioides, N.O. Bignoniacex (Miller 
Plant-n. 1884); Indian bread, +(a) a former 
name for the Cassava, or the bread made from it ; 
( 3 ) bread made of Indian corn ; Indian ehiok- 
weed, the Carpet-weed, Molhtgo, N.O. Caryophyl- 
lacese {Treat. Bot. 1866); Indian chocolate, 


Cettm rivale and other species, from the colour of 
their roots {Treas. Bot.) •, cf. CnocoL.iTE-root ; 
Indian cress, cresses, a name for the South 
American genus Tropoeolum (now popularly called 
Nasturtium), from the flavour of the leaves ; In- 
dian cup, cups, the N. American Pitcher-plant 
{Sarracenia) ; Indian’s dream, a N. American 
fein, Pellxa airopurpurea •, i" Indian drug, ap- 
plied to tobacco {obs.) ; Indian file, the same as 
single file, so called because the North American 
Indians usually march in this order ; Indian gift 
(see quot .) ; so Indian giver, one who expects a 
gift in return ; Indian ginger, a name for Asarum 
canadense, from the flavour of its root ( Treas. Bot I) ; 
Indian grass : see quots. ; i* Indian harvest, 
the harvest of Indian corn ; Indian hempi, 
the common name of Apocynum cannabiniim, a 
plant having a fibrous integument used by the 
North Ameiican Indians for the same purposes as 
hemp (see also a above) ; Indian hen, the Ame- 
rican bittern, Botaiirus mugitang or B. lentigino- 
rar; "t" Indian herb, applied to tobacco ; 
Indian ladder, ‘ a ladder made of a small tree by 
trimming it so as to leave only a few inches of each 
branch as a support for the foot’ (Bartlett Did. 
Amer. i860) ; Indian lettuce, a name for Frasera 
verticillata (N.O. Gentianacese) •, Indian path, a 
foot-path or track through the woods, such as is 
made by North American Indians ; f Indian pep- 
per, old name for Capsicum ; Indian physic, 
name for Gillenia infoliata, a N. American rosa- 
ceous plant with a medicinal root ; Indian pipe, 
an American name for Monotropa uniflora, a leaf- 
less plant with a solitary drooping flower, of a uni- 
form pinkish-white throughout, jDarasitic on tlie 
roots of trees {Treat. Bot. 1866); Indian plan- 
tain, common name of the genus Cacalia of com- 
posite plants {Treat. Boil)', Indian poke, the 
White Hellebore of N. America, Veratruvi vtride 
(Webster, 1864); Indian pudding, a pudding 
made with Indian meal, molasses, and suet, a fre- 
quent dish in New England ; also, the same as hasty~ 
pudding {Cent. Did.) ; Indian purge, a species 
of Ipomiza ill. panduratd), the Mechanieck of 
North American Indians ; Indian reed, applied to 
a blow-pipe such as the N. American Indians use 
for shooting arrows ; (see also in a above) ; Indian 
rice = Canada rice {Hydropyrum esculentum) ; 
Indian root = {a) Indian physic ; ip) the Ameri- 
can .Spikenard, Aralia raceinosa {Cent. Bid.) \ 
Indian shoe, (u) a moccasin ; (/;) an American 
name for the plant Cypripedium, also called Lady’s 
Slipper, from the shape of the flower ; 'j- Indian 
smoke, applied to tobacco smoke ; f Indian sun, 
old name of the Sunflower {Heltanihus) ; Indian 
tobacco, a name for Lobelia inflata ; Indian tur- 
nip, (a) the tuberous root of Arisaema triphylhm 
(N.O. Atacex), or the plant itself; (b) the edible 
tuberous root of a leguminous plant Psoralea escu- 
knta (Bartlett Did. Amer. i860) ; Indian weed, 
(a) see quot 1687 ; (b) an appellation of tobacco ; 
t Indian wheat, an old name for Indian corn. 

1866 Treat. Bot. s.v. Trillium, The plant {T. crectum or 
pendulum) is also called "Indian Balm. 1733 Chambek.s 
Cycl. Supp., *ludiaK-Bread, see the article Cassada-Bread: 
1828 Webster, Indian Bread, a plant of the genus 
Jatroplia. 1836 G. Davis Hist. Sk. Stockbridge 4 Southbr. 
(Mass.) 179 Skilled in.. making rye and Indian bread. 1397 
Gerarde Herbal u. xiv. (1623) 253 "Indian cresses. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisi v. 281 Nasturtium Indicum, by 
which name it is now generally . . called, and we thei eafter 
in English, Indian Cresses. 1B83 Gd. Wards Nov. yrz/t 
Dahlias, fuschias, morning glories and Indian cress. 1837 
P. H. Gosse in E. W. Gosse Life (1890) 108 That curious 
plant, the "Indian, cup or pitcher plant (Sarracenia), 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P.) Whs. (N,), His breath compounded 
of strong English beere, And th’ "Indian drug, would suffer 
none come neere. xygi W. Bartram Carolina 440 Having 
ranged themselves in reg;ular "Indian file, the veteran iii 
the van, and the younger in the rear. 1814 Scott Wav. 
xxxviii, The party . . moved up the pathway in .single or 
Indian file. 1841 Catlin N. Amer. Tnd. (1844) I. xxii. 150 
At his heels in ‘ Indian file i. e. single file, one following in 
another’s tracks. 1765 T, Hutchinson Hist. Mass. _ 1 . 469 
note. An "Indian gift is a proverbial expression, signifying 
a present for which an equivalent return is expected. i8fo 
Bartlett Diet. Amer., * Indian giver. When an Indian 
gives any thing, he expects to receive an equivalent, or to 
have his gift returned. 1765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. 
1 . 480 note. The natural upland grass of the country 
commonly called "Indian grass, fs poor fodder. 1884 Miller 
Plant-n., Gras.s, Indian, Sorghum nutans and Molinia 
ccerulea. 1643 Mass. Col. Rec. (1853) II. 37 Two bigger 
Cons are to be kept there, the one between the English 
and "Indian harvest, and the other in the spring. 1676 
in S. G. Drake Old Ind. Chi'on. (1867) 282 Our Indian 
Harvest is like to be very Fruitfull, that Giain is now sold 
at two Shillings Sixpence the Bushell. 1707 N. Hampsh. 
Prov. Papers (1868) II. 566 Which will last till the Indian 
Harvest is over. 1637 T. Morton Netv Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 133 Matts .. made of their "Indian hempe. X794 
S. Williams Vermont -jx The Indian Hemp may 

be woven into a fine, and strong thread. 186$ Treas. Bot, 


80 From the fibrous bark of A[poryitum] cannaiitium 
(commonly called Indian Hemp), and hyperic folium, the 
Indians prepare a substitute for hemp, of which they make 
twine, bags, fishing-nets, and lines. 1597 Tt. Return 
fr. Parnass. i. i. 447 Longe for a rewarde may your witts be 
waimde with the "Indian herbe, 1791 W. Bartram 
Carolina 247 Having provided ourselves with a long 
snagged sapling, called an "Indian ladder. Ibid. 42 A veiy 
singular and elegant plant .. called "Indian Lettuce, made 
its first appearance in these rich vales 1884 Miller Plani-n , 
Lettuce, Indian, Frasera sierticiliaia. 1809 A. Hemiv 
Trav. 180 Our only load was a foot-path, or such as, in 
Ameiica, is exclusively termed an * Indian path. 1578 Lvte 
Dodoens v. Ixix. 634 The "Indian Pepper hath square 
.stalkes. 1396 Raleigh AlAciwi. Guiana (1887) 141 All places 
yield abundance of all sorts of gums, of Indian pepper. 
1788 M. Cutler in Life, etc. (1888) II. 285 A plant called 
"Indian Physic, or Indian Root; it blossoms, I believe, 
early in the year, for the seed was ripe in August. 1823 
J. D. Hunter Captiu. N. Amer. 44s A warm infusion of 
the Indian physic, or gillenia trifoliaia. 1771 J. Adams 
Diary 10 June, Wks, 1850 II. 276 Just as they had got 
their "Indian pudding and their pork and greens upon the 
table. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. in. i. (1820) 159 He was 
making his breakfast fiom a prodigious earthen dish, filled 
with milk, and Indian pudding. 1888 J. Q. Bittingcu 
Hist. Haverhill (N. Hampsh.) 358 Tlie Indian pudding 
was a great favorite, if we may judge frt m the frequency 
with which it made its appearance at meal time. 1687 J. 
Clayton Virginia in Phil. Trans. XLI. 150 There is 
another Heib, which they call Coe.* Indian Purge . .Ittesas 
yellow Denies round about the Joints : They only make u.se 
of the Root of this Plant. 1877 I.anier Poems, Hard 
Times Elfland 88 Bows, arrows, cannon, "Indian reeds. 
1775 A. Adams in J. Adams' Pam. Lett. (1876) g6 , 1 should 
be glad of one ounce of "Indian root. 1704 N. Hampsh. 
Prim. Papers (1868) IL 422 For entertaining an Express, 
and some friend Indians about making "Indian Shoes. 
1738 in G. Sheldon Hist. Deerfield, Mass. (1895) I. 656 
Hisscoutsmen are destitute of Indian shoes. 1626 L. Owi n 
Running Register 50 They .spend it all most lewdly in 
good liquor and "Indian smoake. 1645 G. Daniel Poems 
Wks. 1878 II. 26 Keep the Round of good Societie, In 
high-pris’d Indian Smoke. 1378 Lvte Dodoens 11. xx.xiv. 
T91 The "Indian Sunne, or the golden fioure of Perron e 
is a plante of such stature and talnesse that .. it groweth 
to the length of thirtene or fouretenne foole. 1851 Bal- 
four Man. Bot. § 924 Lobelia iujlata, "Indian Tobacco 
. . is used medicinally as a sedative, expectorant, and anti- 
spasmodic. 1866 Treas. Bot. 90 The Dragon-root, or 
"Indian turnip of America, is the tuber of Airiszma] 
airorubens, which furnishes a kind of starch. Ibid. 935 
Plsoralea] esculenta is a native of Wisconsin and other 

arts of North-west America, where its tuberous roots, 

nown as Indian or Praiiie tuinips ._. foim a great part of 
the food of the indigenous population. 1687 J. Clayton 
Virginia in Phil. 7 'rans. XLI. 145 'J'hcy have .. various 
very good Wound-herbs, as an fiferh commonly called 
"Indian-weed, which peihaps may be referred to the 
Valerians. *889 Farmer Americanisms, Indian weed, 
tobacco. 1378 Lvte Dodoens iv. x, 464 They do now 
call this grayne .. in English Tuikish Come, or "Indian 
wheate. '1395 Drake Voy. (Hakluyt Soc.) 23 An iland., 
called St. Crusado, where they had store of hens and 
Indian wheate for nine weekes. 1634 Relat. Ld. Balti- 
more's Plant. 11865) 2i_We haue planted since wee came, 
as much Maize (or Indian Wheate) as will suffice . . mucli 
more company than we haue. 1720 De Fof Caft. Single- 
ionxx. (1840) 163 We found some maize, or Indian wheat, 
which the negio-women planted. 

c. For Indian arrowroot, cucumber, currant, 
jalap, lake, millet, ochre, ox, pink, reservation, 
ringtvorm, steel, etc. see the sbs. See also Indian 
COBN, PIG, INK, SOMMER, ill their places as main 
words ; Indian rubber : see India bobber. 

B. sb. 

1 . A member of any of the native races of Indi.t 
or the East Indies; an East Indian. Now rai-e', 
usually replaced by Ilhidoo. t In early use some- 
times spec, (like Gr. 'IrSds) applied to an elephant- 
driver or mahout ; cf. Yule 331/2, 333/2. 

1495 Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xviii. xlii. (W. de W.) 804 
Elypnauntes hen full peryllous in time of generacion and 
namely the wilde eliphauntes .. and therfoie the Yndeens 
[Bodl. MS. Indes] hyde iheyr lame female eliphauntjs. 
1548 HallCAwa, Hen. VIII, 125 YouPortyngales. .to the 
Indyans you cary nothyng but wyne, whiche is hurt to all 
countreys. 1611 Bible i Macc. vi. 37 There were also vpon 
euery one [elephant] two and thiitie strong men that fought 
vpon them, besides the Indian that ruled him. 1663 Butli r 
Hud. I, ii. 587 As Indians with a female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the male. 1705 i.title) The Cu.stoms of the East 
Indians, with those of the Jews and other ancient People. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 3S5 A copper colour denotes 
the complexion of the Indians of Jksia. i8oz Bartolomeo 
Voy. E. Indies t. vii. The Indians consider it indecent. 

b. A Eluopean, esp. an Englishman, who re- 
sides or has resided in India; an Anglo-Indian. 
Chiefly in Old Indian, returned Indian, and the 
like. 

1731 Eliza Heywood Hist. Betsy Thoughtless HI. 234 
This young Indian. 1816 Elphinstone in Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke Lfe {1884) I. 367 (Y.) Our best Indians.^ In the 
idleness and obscurity of home they look back with fond- 
ness to the country where they have_ been useful and dLs- 
tinguished. 1829 Bengalee 360 A friendliness. .to be met 
with among old Indians. Ibid. 450 Bath, and Cheltenham 
,, At the latter tw'o, so many returned Indians are in the 
habit of congregating, 1884 Contemp, Rev. Feb. zi6 We 
all know that ‘advice’ is plentiful enough, even the advice 
of ‘old Indians’. 

2 . A member of any of the aboriginal races of 
America or the West Indies; an American Indian. 

The Eskimo, in the extreme north, are usually excluded 
from the term; as are sometimes the Patagonians and 
Fuegians in the extreme south. 
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iS^ Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Ai'b.) 32 They saw certayn 
Indians gatheringe shel fyshes by the sea bankes. ifioy-ia 
BacoN Ess, At/u’isiii (Arb.) 334 The Indians of the West 
have names for theire particuler Godes, thoughe they have 
noe one name for God. X632 Massinger City Madnm^ i_n. 
in, Receive these Indians, lately sent him from Viiginia, 
into your house. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iv. § 8 
The tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both in 
New France, Peru, and other paits. 1736 Weslev Let. 
xKviii. Wks. XII, They have .sent up such traders, both to 
the Creek and Chicasaw Indians. 1818 Jas. Mill Bril. 
India (1826) I. 397 note, The Indians of Peru. 1824 Bul- 
lock i'rh: Months Mexico 78 As we approached Puebla, we 
met .several groups of Indians. x8s8 Longf. M. Standish 
1. 50 Now we are ready, I think, for any assault of the 
Indians. 1879 Harlan Eyesight V\. 78 No one ever heard 
of a short-sighted Indian. 

b. Red Indian \ one of the aboriginal race of 
North America; so called from the coppery colour 
of their skin ; also, colloq., red man, redskin. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. nt. vii, A red Indian, hunting by 
Lake Winnipic. 1887 A. If- Bookmen 53 Japanese, 

Australians, Red Indians, and other distant peoples. 

3. Short for Indian coni. 

*651 Rec. Dedham (Mass) (1892) III. 187 To be paid .. 
halfe in Indian come, the Indian when the said IDaniell 
shall demaund. 1664 Plymontk Col. Rec. (1855! IV. 72 The 
barly att four .shillings .. and the Indian att three shillings 
the bushell. i860 Bartletp Diet. Ainer. 215 mixture of 
the flour of wheat and maize is called wheat and Indian. 

4. The language (or one of the languages) of the 
aborigines of America. 

1714 S. Sewall Diary 6 Apr. (1879) 433 Mayhew 

unites a Letter in Indian to Saul. i 8S7 Thoreau Maine 
IK (189 p 285 Our Indian knew one of them, and fell into 
Lonversation with him in Indian. 

5. Name of a constellation (^Indus') lying between 
Sagittarius and the south pole. 

1674M0.XON TntarAstron.i.iii.§ io(ed. 3) iqTwelveCon. 
stellations . . posited about the South Pole. .2 The Phenix, 

3 The Indian, 4 The Peacock, i860 Lockyer Gnilleinin's 
Jleavetis led. 3) 344 The constellation of the Indian. 

6. Comb., as Indian-like adj. and adv. 

rt 1765 Young Wks. (1767)111.95 (Jod.) ‘ Behold the Sun !’ 
and, Indianlike, adore. 1851 Maynp, Rcid Scalp Hunt. ii. 
16 Their erect, Indian-like carriage in the streets. 1869 
T. W. Higginson Army 7 .,i/e (1870) 56 An Indiaii-lika 
knowledge of the country. 

Indian, corn. [Indian a. 2.] The common 
name of Zea Mays, a North American graminaceous 
plant, or of the grain produced by it ; not known 
111 the wild state, but cultivated by the North Ame- 
rican Indians at the time of the disco very of America; 
an important cereal in the United States and in the 
warmer parts of the world generally, to which its 
cultivation has extended. Also called Maize, and 
in U.S. simply Corn. 

c 1621 W. Hilton Let. in Capt. Smith New Eng. Trials 
(.Vrb.i 261 Belter grain cannot be then the Indian come. 
1630 WiNTHKOP Let. iwNew Eng. (1825) I. 379 Though we 
liave not beef and mutton, &c. yet (God be praised) . . our 
Indian corn answers for all. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 
(1865) II. 56 He propounded it in his Council, that all the 
West-plantations. .should thi.slast Summer be planted with 
Indi.'tn-corn. 1781 S. A. Pf.ters Hist. Connecticut 242 
M-iize, or Indian corn, is planted in hillocks three feet apart. 
1817 Raffles lava (1830) I. 108 Indian corn is usually 
roasted in the ear. 1856 Cottage Gardener 2 Dec. 140/2 
Indian corn is bad food for poultry. 

Indiaaeer (indiatiia-i). rare. [f. Indian -h -eer, 
after privateer. ] = Indiaman. 

1846 Worcester cites For. Q. Rev. 

Indianesa (rndianes). nonce-wd. [f. Indian sb. 
■V -ESS.] A female Indian ; an Indian woman. 

1827 G. TiKsxisoi Sylvia 89, I might pass for a wild Indian- 
ness, and exhibit myself as a pattern of unsopliisticated 
nature. 

Indian fig. [Indian a. 4.] 

1. Applied to species of Qpuntia or Prickly Pear. 
1712 Indian fig [.see Fig si.i i c]. 1718 Lady M. W. Mon- 
tagu to Abbe Conti 3% July, That plant we call Indian- 
fig..h, an admirable fence, no wild beast being able to pass 
it 1797 Holcuoft tr. Stolberg's Trav. (ed. 2) Id. lx. 367 
The cactus opuntia, or Indian fig, grows, .among the rocks, 
1830 DipAELi Home Lett. (1885) 54 Surrounded by aloes 
and Indian figs I could have fancied myself in the Antilles. 

2. Indian fig-tree. a. The Banian tree. 

IS94 Blundevil Exerc. v, vii. (1636) 546 The Indian fig- 
tree gioweth round about Goa. .the fruits are small Figges, 
and red as blood, a 1713 Tate Cosvley (Mason), The Indian 
figtree next did much surprise With her strange figure all 
Qur deities. 1883 C. J. Stone Chr. bef. Christ 93 He per- 
ceived a sacred Indian fig-tree, 

f b. The Banana. Obs. 

i6i3_Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The Indian Figge- 
tree : if it may hee called a tree, which is not above a mans 
height, and within like to a reede . . it hath leaves a fathom 
long, and three spannes broad .. men beleeve that Adam 
first transgressed with this fruit. 

Indian ink. Also India ink. A black pig- 
ment made in China and Japan, sold in sticks; un- 
derstood to consist of lampblack made into a paste 
with a solution of gum and dried. More accurately 
called China ink (China 2 b). 

1663 Pepys Diary 3 Npv., Mr._ Evelyn, who . . showed me 
most excellent painting in little, in distemper, Indian incite, 
water colours. 1667 Ibid. 26 Apr., A young man was working 
.in Indian inke the great picture of the King and Queen. 

H. Walpole Vert uds A need. Paint. (1786) HI. 32 
His designs., are in Indian ink, heightened with white. 
1848 Thackeray Van.Fairx-xxv\i, A drawing of the Porter’s 
Lodge at Queen’s Crawley, done ., in India ink, 1887 A. 


Lang Bks. 4 Bookmen 88 It seemed to be sepia, sometimes 
mixed with a little Indian ink. 

Indianist (i'ndianist). [-ist,] One versed in 
the languages, history, or customs of India. 

1831 F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 22 Whose merits the 
indolence or indiflerence of Indianlsts has., left uncan- 
vassed. 1869 Farrar Fam. Speech i. (1873) 9 The problems 
remained unsolved, because the sinologues had known no 
Sanskrit, and the Indianlsts had known no Chinese. _ 1894 
Nation (N. Y.) 14 June 443/2 The author [W. D. Whitney] 
was one of the strictest Indianists rather than one of the 
professed comparative grammarians. 

Indiauite (i-ndianait). [-ite.] 

1. Min. A variety of Anorthite found in India, 
where it forms the matrix of corundum. 

1814 T. Allan Min. Nomen. 18 (Chester). 1873 Proc. 
Amer. Phil. Soc. XIII. 375 A white, grayish and reddish 
variety of anorthlte, called indianite. 

2. Name given to a solution of caoutchouc or 
india-rubber. (Cf. ivnlcaniiei) 

iB^o P.ng. Mech. ii Mar. 625/3 A solution 'Of caoutchouc 
(indianite). 

Indiauize (i'udianaiz), [-1ZE.] 

+1. intr. To act like an Indian ; to play the In- 
dian. Obs. 

1702 C. Mather Mngn. Chr. vr. v. (1852) 400 We have 
shamefully Indianized in all those abominable things. 

2. trans. To make Indian in character, habits, or 
appearance. Chiefly in 

1829 Bengalee 408 Turning from my Indianised friend. 
1837 Lett. pr. Madras {1843) 117 From having been com- 
pletely heated through in the summer, I am now pretty 
well Indianized. 1879 in S. Sewall’s Diary 1 1. 375 note. Com- 
petent authorities tel! us that. .on lhis>continent, moie than 
one hundred of the whites have been ‘ Indianized ’ to each 
single Indian who has been civilized. sBHa Standardt^o. 
r7.972' S The polite mapmakeis have -done their best to 
Indianise the worst of them [place-names given by settlers]. 

Indianly, adv. nonce-avd. [f, Indian a. -f- 
-LY 2.] In Indian fashion ; like an Indian. (In 
quot. with allusion to tobacco-smoking.) 

1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner P iv, On English 
foote; wanton Italianly : Go Frenchly; Duchly dnnk; 
breath Indianly. 

Indian summer. [Indian a. 2.] 

A period of calm, dry, mild weather, with hazy 
atmosphere, occurring in the late autumn in the 
Northern United States. 

_ (Thename is generally attrib uted to /he fact that the region 
in which the meteorological conditions in question were 
originally noticed was still occupied by the Indians but 
other more specific explanations have been essayed, In its 
origin it appears, to have had nothing to do with the glow- 
ing autumnal tints of the foliage, with which it is sometimes 
associated. The actual time of its occurrence and the cha- 
racter of the weather appear also to vary for different 
regions : see the quots.) 

1794 E, Denny Milit. Jrnl. (1859) 19^1 Oct. 13th. — Pleasant 
weather.^ The Indian summer here Inear Presqu’ Isle]. 
Frosty nights. 1804 C. B. Brown tr. Volney's View Soil U.S. 
210 A series of fine days are expected near November, 
which is called the Indian summer [une sdrie de beaux 
jours, appeles I’etd sauvage (/wt/zVizz summer)]. 1812 J. 
Freeman Serm. vili. 277-8 nfie, Two or three iveeks of 
fair lyeather, in which the air is perfectly transparent, and 
tlie clouds, which float in a sky of the purest azure, are 
adorned with brilliant colours. .. This charming season 
is called the Indian Summer, a name which is derived from 
the natives, who believe that it is caused by a wind, which 
comes immediately from the coin t of their great and bene- 
volent God Cautantowwit, or the south-western God. 1817 
J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 259 About the beginning .or 
middle^ of October the Indian summer commences, and is 
immediately known by the change which takes place in 
the atmosphere, as it becomes hazy, or what they term 
smoky. 1824 Doddridge Notes on Ind. Wars W. Vh-ginia 
266 The smokey time commenced and lasted for a consider- 
able numljer of days. This was the Indian summer, be- 
cause it afforded the Indians another opportunity of visiting 
.the settlements with their destructive warfare. 1837 Longf. 
Drift- Wood Prose Wks. 1886 I. 324 There is . . no long and 
lingering autumn, pompous with many-coloured leaves and 
ithe glow of Indian summers, i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V, 
xiii, (1891I 186 The real forest is hardly still except in the 
Indian summer. 1887 J. C, Mobison Service of Man (1889) 
128 The soft autumnal calm, and purple tints as of anindian 
summer. 

ftg. 1830 De Quincey Bentley Wks. VI. 180 An Indian 
summer crept stealthily over his closing days. 1899 Austin 
Sindian Summer, Long may the Indian Summer of your 
days Yet linger in the Land you love so well ! 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1848- Lowell (fzV/r) An Indian-Sutnmer Reverie. 1883 
E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Dec. 46/1 A perpetual Indian- 
summerihaze of kindliness. 1898 Boldrewood Rom. Can- 
vass Town 71 Cool nights, bracing mornings and mild 
Indian-summer-like days. 

Hence Indian-su'iumerlsli a. nonce-wd. 

1832 Thoreao Autumn (1894) 79 It is a warm, Indian- 
summerish afternoon. 

India paper. 

1. A soft absorbent paper 'of 'Creamy-yellow or 
pale buff colour, impoited from China where it is 
made, and used for the ‘ proofs ’ or first and finest 
impressions of engravings ; for the proofs of copper- 
plate or steel engravings, it is mounted upon 
ordinary stout paper. The name is sometimes given 
loosely to other papers of Oriental manufacture, 
and to European or American imitations. Hence 
India ^aper proofs (also India proofs). 

The kind of paper referred to in quot. 1768 is uncertain : 
cf. an earlier letter to Rev. W. Mason of 7th June 1760. 


1768 Gray Let. to Rev. Norton Nicholls 3 Feb., Are your 
India-paper, your Axminster carpets, your sofas and peches 
mortels in great forwardness? 1786 Caial. Piint Sale by 
Greenwood (‘Gulston’ Sale) 95, No. 16. Eight illustrious 
heads, by Houbraken, on India paper, prior to the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. Ibid. 148, No. 103. ‘I he Battle of 
La Hogue ’, a most beautiful proof 011 India paper, by Wool- 
lett, after West. Ibid. 152, No. 83. A remarkable fine impres- 
.sioii of the Small Copenal, on India paper. 1817 Sotheby's 
Catal. Sale Prints P'eb., No. 640 India paper, proofs. Ibid. 
No. 750 Proof Etchings on India paper. 1842 Francis 
Diet. Arts, etc. s. v. Paper, India paper. .come,s from China, 
and is used as a supeiior article for the same purpose as 
plate paper. 1864 Lowndes' Bibl. Man. 401/2 Cervantes. 
Don Quixote.. t8iS With plates on Indin paper. Ibid. 2829/1 
The engravings ivere originally published sepaiately, India 
proof., at 1 10 loj. 

2. {Oxford India paper.) A very thin tough 
opaque printing-paper made by the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press in imitation of paper from the East, 
used chiefly for Bibles and Prayer-books. 

(See The Periodical ry Dec. i8g6.) 

1875 Spectator 28 Aug., India paper of extreme toughness. 
1875 Athenxnm 4 Sept., Tough India paper of exceeding 
thinness and opacity. 1873 Guardian 13 Sept. 1184 We 
have received from Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford 
University Press Warehouse, a copy of the Smallest Bible 
ever produced .. printed on tough India paper, of extreme 
thinness, and wondei fully clear for the size. 1896 Periodical 
37 Dec., The incidents which led up to the manufacture of 
the Oxford India Paper. 

Itndia-ru-bber, India rubber. Also 8-9 
Indian rubber. 

1. The coagulated juice of certain trees and plants 
of South America, Africa, the East Indies, etc., 
which forms a highly elastic and flexible substance, 
used for rubbing out black lead pencil marks, and 
for .many pinposes in the arts and manufactures; 
also called Caoutchouc, q.v. for earlier notices. 
In later use shortened to rubber. 

[1788-9 Howard New Royal Encycl., Caoutchouc, _ in 
natural history, .a very elastic resin. .Very useful for erasing 
the stiokes of black lead pencil.s, and is popularly called 
rubber, and lead-eater.] 1799 Hooper Med. Diet. s. v.. The 
substance known by the names Indian lubber, Elastic gum, 
Cayenne resin, Cautchuc..is prepared fiom the juice of the 
Siphonia elastica. 1802 Henry In Phil. Trans. XCIII. 
31 It is attached to the copper pipe, by a tube of Indian 
rubber. 1812 J. Smyth Prnct. oj Customs (1821) 113 India 
Rubber is a substance which cozes out under the foim of a 
vegetable milk, from incisions made in the Syringe Tree 
of Cayenne 1B17 Rafflfs fava (1830) I. 48 The elastic 
gum, commonly called Indian-rnbber. 1837 Dickens Pickw. 
XV, The unwonted lines . . in Mr. Pickwick’s clear and open 
brow, gradually melted away .. like the maiks of a black- 
lead pencil beneath the softening influence of India rubber. 
1838T. Thomson Ckem.Org. Bodies Caoutchouc, .isvery 
much used in rubbing out the marks made upon paper 
by a black-lead pencil ; and therefore in this country it 
is often called Indmn-rubber. 1861 Du Chaillu Equat. 
Afr. X. 122 It is a pleasant sight to see a party of natives 
setting out to gjather India-rubber. 1883 Tait Properties 
Mattery. § 99 The rapid passage of gases through unglazed 
pottery, sheet Lndiarubber, etc , shows the porosity of these 
bodies. 

2. An overshoe made of india-r.ubber. U.S. colloq. 
In later use commonly rubber. 

1840 Longf. in Life (1891) I. 357 Feet pinched with India- 
rubbers. 1852 Emily Dickinson Lett. (1894) I. 141 I’ll take 
my india-rubbers In case the wind should blow. 

3. 'Ottr.ib. Belonging or relating to india-rubber ; 
made of india-rubber, as india-rubber ball, band, 
bottle, tube, etc. ; yielding india-rubber, as india- 
rttbber plant, dree, wine ; devoted to the manufac- 
ture of india-rubber, as india-rttbber works. 

1833 Longf. Outre-Mer Prose Wks. 1886 I. 237 The pale 
invalid imay_ go about without his umbrella, or his India- 
rubber walk-in-the-waters. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxv,There 
was'one young -gentleman in an India-rubber cloak. Ibid. 
xxxvi, Mr. Dowler bounced off the bed as abruptly as an 
India-rubber ball. 1858 Cottage Gardener 14 Dec. 170/2 The 
shoots of_a fine India-rubber plant. 1883 Tait Properties 
Matter xi. § 224 The pulling out of an india-rubber band is 
almost 'entirely due to change of form. -2887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 87 The destruction of enormous tracts of 
india-rubber forest. '1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 948 His 
'experience 'was gained in the india-rubber works in Paris. 
Ibid. III. 563 When the whole of the wall of the stomach is 
affected, it forms what lis known as .the india-rubber bottle 
stomach. 

b. transf. Resembling india-rubber; highly 
elastic and flexible (also^^.). 

1894 Daily News t Aug. 5/2 Mr. Morton corning up quite 
fresh with his indiarubber amendment applicable to the 
third in the list of 'Tramway Bills. 

4. Comb., as vtdia-rubber-hodied, india-rubber- 
like, india-rtibber-tyred adjs. 

1882 Daily News 22 May 2/2 The ‘ india-rubber-bodied ’ 
style >of entertainment, recently popularised by the Vokes’ 
and the Girards. x888 Pall Mall G. 22 Aug. 1/2 To culti- 
vate a certain indiarubber-like forbearance and a cool 
temper. 1896 Daily News 23 May 6/3 The whole apparatus 
. . is wheeled to the bedside on an indiarubber tyred trolly. 
Hence lindla-xu'b'bexed ppL a., treated with 
india-rubber, coated with a solution of india-rubber; 
Iijidia-ru'bbexy a., resembling or having the con- 
sistence of india-rubber. 

1890 Abney_ Tz-iza?. Phoiogr. (ed. 6) 176 An image in pig- 
mented gelatine remains on the india-rubbered paper. 1891 
Miss Dow'IE Girl in Karp. iii. 28 Sheep’s cheese is. .elastic 
or indiarubbery in texture. X896 Howells Impressions 4- 
Exp. 36 The rollers, .were of an mdia-rubbery elasticity and 
consistency. 



INDIARY. 

+ X’Jldiary, a. Ods. rare. [f. Indi-a + -aey, 
after lunary, etc.] Relating to India, Indian. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. viii. 30 He wiote the 
History of Persia, and many narrations of India . . his testi- 
mony IS acceptable in his Indiary relations. 

Indie (i’ndik), a.l rare, [ad, L. Itidic-m, a. 
Gr. ’ImSi/cos Inihan.] Of or belonging to India; 
Indian, Hindu. 

1877 Rawun.son Orig. Nations vi. (1883) 24 Indie civili- 
?ation is supposed to have commenced about the same time 
with Iranic. 

I'ndic, Chem. [f. Ind-in- + ic.] Of 
indin ; in Indie (formerly Indinic) acid, the hypo- 
thetical acid CioHiiNaOs, of which the potassium 
salt is indin-potassiuin or potassium indate. 

_ [1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 3^5/2 Indinic Acid is formed 
in combination with potash, yielding black crystals., the 
indinate of potash is readily decomposed by water ..Indinic 
acid is probably simil.ar in composition to isatic acid.] 
1889 Roscoe & ScHORLEM.MER Client. 111. V, When Indin 
(Cif, Hui N2 0 >) is treated with concentrated alcoholic potash, 
it yields tiie potassium salt of indie acid, Cie Hu Na O3 K, 
wliicli forms small black crystals, which are decomposed by 
water with formation of the original indin, 1892 Morley 
& Muir Diet. Client. III. s.v. Indin, A solution in concen- 
trated alcoholic pot.ash deposits black crystals . . probably 
potassium indate Cm Hjo KNaOj. 

fl'ndical, a. Obs. rare—\ [f. L. zndic-em' 
Index + -al,] Pertaining to an index or indexes. 

a i66i Fuller Worthies, Norfolk ii. (1662) 256 There is a 
lazy kind of learning which is onely Indical, when scholars 
..nibble but at the tables, .neglecting the body of the book. 
Indican (i'ndilcKn). Chem. [Named by 
Schunck 1855, fromiNDic-UM -an I. 2 : see Al- 
loxan.] The natural glucoside (C2 qH3iNO, 7) 
formed in plants which yield indigo, by the decom- 
position of which indigo-blue is produced ; it 
ionns a light-brown syrup, of bitter taste, and 
slightly acid reaction, b. Indican of urine ; an 
incorrect name for the potassium salt of indoxyl 
sulphuric acid, a normal constituent of the urine of 
animals. Also called uroxanthin. 

i8s9 T. a. Carter in Edttt. Med. Jrnl. Aug. wj {title] 
On Indican in the Blood and Urine. Ibid. 121 On treating 
indican with the mineral acid, he [Schunck] found that it 
was resolved into blue indigo, ‘ indirubine ’, ‘ indifuscine ’, 
and a peculiar kind of sugar. 1866 Quicihq Anim. Chem. 
122 Human urine . . contains habitually an indigo-yielding 
substance known as indican, which is probably a glucoside 
of white or hydrogenised indigo. 1874 Sckorlemmer Organ. 
'-Client. 462, 1878 F0.STER Phys. (1884) 768 The indican 

obtained from urine is not a glucoside. 1889 Morley & Muir 
Diet. Chem. II. Indican by heating with dilute acids 
is resolved into indigo and indiglucin (a sugar). Simul- 
taneously are formed indirubin CioHioNaOs, indirctin 
CisHitNOi (dark-brown resin, sol. alcohol), indifidvin 
(reddish-yellow resin, insol. alk.), indihnmin C10H9NO3 
(brown powder, insol. water and alcohol, sol. alk.), indi- 
fuscin CatHaaNaOs (analogous to indihumin). 

Hence Indicanine (imdikanain), Chem , ; see 
quot. ; Indicanu’ria, Path, presence of indican 
in excess in the urine. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Ghent. III. 248 Indicanin, C20 H23 
NOi2 . . is produced, together with indiglucin, by the action 
of aqueous alkalis . . on indican. Indicanin is a yellow or 
brown bitter syrup, soluble in water, alcohol, and ether. 1889' 
Morley & Muir II. 759/2 Indicanine. Allbutt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 200 We occasionally meet with indicanuria. 

Indicant (i'ndikant), U. and j/J. [ad. 'L.indic- 
dni-em, pres. pple. of indiedre to Indicate.] 

A. adj. That indicates; indicative. Imiicatit 
days : see quot, 1 706. 

1607 Sclwl._ Disc. agst. Antichr. i. ii. 108 There are words 
meerely indicant which shew, and signes tiguratiue which, 
signifie. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerent, ii. 340 It is a naturall in- 
dicant signe of peace. 1706 Phjllits, Indicant Days famong 
Physicians), those Days which signifie that a Crisis or 
Change in a Disease, will happen on such a Day. i836 in 
Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. sb. (Med.) That which indicates the remedy 
or treatment suitable (cf. Indication i b), 

1623 Kurt Arrai^nnt. Ur. Iv. 103 Cqntraindicatloniis that 
which primarily and principally doth hinder that which was 
suggested by the indicant. 1701 Grew Cosnt. Sacra 66 (L.) 
A physician . .considers first the nature, causes, and symp*' 
toms of the disease, as the prime indicants of what he is to do- 
Hence f I'u-dioantly adv. Obs., by indication. 
1607 Scliol. Disc. agst. A ntichr. i. ii. 108 A booke teacheth 
indicantly, not Sacramentally. 

1 1 * Jldicate, fpi- d. Obs. [ad. L. indicdt-tis, 
pa. pple. of indiedre : see next.] Indicated. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 C ij b, I neuer founde 
curation that was indicate and shewed of the olde vlceres, 
nor of new. 

Indicate (imdiks’t), v. [ad. L. indiedt-, ppl. 
stem of indiedre to point out, show, mention, etc. ; 
f. in- (In- 2 ) -kdiedre to make known: cf. Index.] 

1 . irans. To point out, point to, make known, 
show (more or less distinctly). In Med., To point 
out as a remedy or course of treatment. 

1651 Wittie Primrose's Pop. Err._ ly. viii. 237 It is an 
-Axiome of Physicians ; One thing is indicated or betokened 
by one. . . Whatsoever indicates any thing, doth indicate 
either the conservation or removeall of it selfe. 1661 Glan- 
viLL Van. Dognt. v. 42 To suppose a Watch . . by the blind 
hits of Chance . . to indicate the hour, day of the Moneth, 
Tides, age of the Moon, and the like . . were the more pardon- 
able absurdity. 1767 Gooch Treat, VVonnds I. 381 The 
patient must submit to a spare, liquid diet, have his body 
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kept open, and lose blood occasionallj'', as fever, inflamma- 
tion, &c. shall indicate. ciySoCowpER Jackdasv ii, Above 
the steeple shines a plate, That turns and turns, to indicate 
From what point blows the weather. 1880 hlAcCoRMAC 
Antisept. Surg. 30 In every case of strangulated hernia . . 
such an operation as this would seem to be indicated. 1880 
Geikie Phys. Geog.Vx. §g. 57 Under ordinary circumstances 
the thermometer indicates 212° as the temperature at which 
water boils. 1885 Daily Netvs 21 Dec. 3/8 The dotted lines 
indicate the e.xtreme variations. 

2 . To point to or towards the presence, existence, 
or reality of ; to be a sign or symptom of, Lo be- 
token. Also with obj. clause, expressing a fact. 

1706 Phillips, To Indicate, to shew or discover; as This 
high Colour indicates some Inflammation. 1774 Burke 
Corr. (1844) I. 517 The unusual mode of protesting on the 
addiess indicated a vigorous campaign. 1798 Fcrriar 
lilustr. Sterne iv. 102 Large noses . .were considered as in- 
dicating piudence. 1814 Scott IGzw. xxxi, He .. observed 
symptoms, which indicated a disposition in the Highlanders 
to take arms. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 186 The 
masts of some vessels .. indicate the proximity of the river. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. i. xxvii. 197 There was . . no voice of 
joy to indicate that it was the pleasant Christmas time, 
f b. intr. To point. Obs. rare. 

167s R. Burthogge Causa Dei 305 A Symbol not obscurely 
indicating unto Jesus Christ. 

3 . irans. Of persons : To point out, direct atten- 
tion to. Less usually, in literal sense. To point lo 
with the hand or by gesture. 

i8o3 Bentham Sc. Reform 69 So, in regard to written or 
leal evidence, A has not the document sought : but he 
indicates B, who is supposed to have it. 1829 Lytton 
Devereitx \. ii, .An admirable plan, but liable to some little 
exceptions which Sir William will allow me lo indicate. 
1852 Hawthorne Blithedale Rom. xi, The course you indi- 
cate would, certainly be the proper one. 1853 C. Bronte 
Villette viii, ‘Will you go backwaid or forward ?' she said, 
Indicating with her hand, first the small door of the dwelling- 
house [etc.]. 1885 L. Carroll Tangled T. ii. 9 She drew up 
the blind, and indicated the back garden. 

4 . To state or express, esp. to express briefly, 
lightly, or without detail or development ; to give 
an indication of. 

1751 Harris / fkw/PN l. viii. Wks. (1841) 158 If we simply 
declare or indicate something to be or not to be. .this con- 
stitutes that mode called the declarative or indicative. 1846 
Grote Greece (1869) I. 237 The opinion long ago expressed by 
Heyne, and even indicated by Byrniann. 1846 Ellis Elgin 
Marb. II. r The waves_ are indicated on the plinth. 1855 
Bain Senses <J- hit. ii. j. § 6 (1864) 84 My last argument is 
one that can only be indicated here; the full illustration 
belongs to a more advanced stage of the e.xposition. 

Hence I'ndioated, 1 ‘ndicating adjs. 
Indicated {horsc-'x power, the working power of a steam- 
engine, shown by the Indic.ator ; so indicated duty. 

1753 N. Torri \no Gangr, Sore Throat 30 A more indi- 
cating PuUe. 1855 Mayne Lex., Indicating Days, 

the same .as Critical days. 1875 _Ure Diet. Arts II. 812 
Nominal horse-power is a conventional mode of describing 
the dimensions of a steam-engine . . and bears no fixed 
relation to indicated or to effective horse-power. Ibid., T'he 
indicated power of different engines usually exceeds the 
nominal pov/er [etc ]._ 1885 Pall Mall G. 8 May 8/1 The 
demarcation , . of the line of frontier . . as well as the placing 
of the indicating posts, will be reserved for Commissioners, 
which the two Governments will furnish with powers for 
this purpose. 

Indicaition (indik^' [a- F. indication 

(Pare, i6th c.), ad. L. indicdtidn-cm (found only 
in the sense of ‘ valuation ’), n. of action from 
indiedre to Indicate.] 

1 . The action of indicating, pointing out, or 
making known ; that in which this is embodied ; 
a hint, suggestion, or piece of information from 
which more may be inferred. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 479-80 But these are Idle and 
Ignorant Conceits ; And forsake the true Indication of 
the Causes. 1677 Hale Print. Orig. Man. iv. vi. 340 
The configurations and Indications of the various Phases 
of the Moon .. and divers other curious indications of 
Celestial Motions. 1793 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 154 His 
skill consists- in.. following the indications given by nature, 
times, and circumstances. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xv, 
(ed, 2) II. 6 The case was nothing^ short of a heavenly indica- 
tion. 1885 Tait Properties Matter i. t The indications of 
tlie senses are always imperfect, and often misleading. 

b. Spec, in Med. A suggestion or direction as to 
the treatment of a disease, derived from the symp- 
toms- observed. (App. the earliest use in Eng.) 

154T Copland Galyen’s Terap. 2 BivB, It js euydent y* 
none indication! is taken of the cause that hath excited and 
made the vlcere. Ibid. 2 Cijb, What is the indicacyon 
curatyfe taken of olde Sores 1 1651 Wittie Primrose's Pop. 
Err., 43 The use of indications, without which no remedy 
can be-applyed. 1793 Beddoes Calculus 261 It is probable 
that the true indication of cure in typhus is to restore the 
oxygene, *875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 19 The term or 
expression indication for a given remedy, being in constant 
use, ought to be distinctly understood; by it is meant the 
pointings of nature, or, in other words, the evident needs of 
the system, 

c. The degree of some physical stale, as pres- 
sure, temperature, etc., indicated by an instrument, 
as a barometer, anemometer, thermometer, etc.; 
the reading of a graduated instrument. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 197 Settling the grand affair 
of the mercurial barometer, and its indications, i860 T'yn- 
DALL Glac. It. iii. 24s The effect . . produced was very large 
as measured by the indications of the instrument. 1871 B. 
Stewart Heat (ed. 2) § 82 In comparing an English and 
a French barometer it is therefore necessary to reduce the 
indications of each to 32° Fahr, 


INDICATOR. 

2 . A sign, token, or symptom ; an expression by 
sign or token. 

1660 H. More Myst. Gadl. v. xv. 175 There are other in- 
dications of the beginning of a new Sy.steme of Prophecies, 
1712 Steele .'ipect. No 350 p 2 Modesty is the certain In- 
dication of a great Spitit, and Impudence the Affectation 
of it. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 16 A Black-Bird was 
seen, which was looked on as an Indication that the Geese 
would soon follow. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 563 The 
will contained indications of such an intention, i860 M.aviry 
Phys. Gcog. Sea iii. § 158 Perhaps the best indication as to 
these cold cm rents, may be derived from the fi.sh of the sea. 
1863 Lyell Antig, Man 16 No tiaces of grain .. nor any 
other indication that the ancient people had any knowledge 
of agricultuie. 

Judicative (indi-kativ, i-ndikfhiv), a. {sbi) 
[ad. F. tndicaiif, -ive (Oresme, 14th c.) = Sp., It. 
indicative, ad. L. indiedtiv-ns (in sense i below), 
f. indicat - : see Indicate and -iVE. The fiist pro- 
nunciation is that used in sense i ; the second is 
frequent, though not exclusive, in sense 2, in which 
it is recognized by Smart, 1836.] 

1 . Gram. That points out, states, or declares : 
applied to that mood of a verb of which the essential 
function is to stale a relation of objective fact 
between the subject and predicate (as opposed to a 
relation merely conceived, thought of, or wished, 
by the speaker), 

1530 Palsgr. 84 The Indicative mode they use whan they 
shewe or tell a thyng to be done, Milton Acced. 

Grammar Wks. (1851) 447 The Indicative Mood sheweth 
or dedareth, as laudo 1 praise. 1705 Hickeringill 
cr. I. (1721) 16 The original Greek Woid, tianslated search, 
may as well be tianslated in the Indicative Mood. 1876 
Mason Eng. Gram. Ctd.21) 62 note. In modern English it 
is getting .. more and more common to use the Indicative 
Mood in cases where the Suhjunclive would be more cor- 
1 ect. x8c)2 Swei t Eng. Oram. 1. 105 The statement he 
comes is in the ‘indicative’ mood. 

b. Of a form ©f statement : Having the verb in 
the indicative mood ; asseitive of objective fact. 

121667 Jer. Taylor Div. Instil. Offiie Ministerial (R), 
The instance of Isaac blessing Jacob, which in the several 
parts was expressed in all foims, indicative, optative, enun- 
Liative. 1872 O. Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v. Absolve 
fe. It is a matter of controversy whether the indicative or 
the precativo form of absoluriou was the earliest. 

2 . That indicates, points out, or cliiects; that 
Itints or suggests, •f Indicative day (see quot. and 
cf. Indicant a.). 

1624 F. WmiE Reply Fisher 525 It is a Precept indlcatiue, 
or bignificatiuei what is fit to be idone, hut not obligant. 
1647 Lilly C/ zn Asirol. xlvii. 2p2 It was the first Indicative 
clay, wherein the Physician might expect how the disease 
then would shew it selfa. 1653 R. Sanders Physlogn. ir 
The next is called Index, the indicative or demonstrative 
finger, because with it we point at any thing, ijiz 
Shaftesb. Charac. vi. iv. (1737) HI. 371 That which we. . 
have already term’d her persuasive or indicative Effort. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) 1. .\ii.73, 1 shall pass over these 
vhole hundred of his puerile rogueries '(although indicative 
ones 1 may say). 1865 W. Collins Armadale tv. v, The 
lawyer’s indicative snuff-box was. .in one of his hands, as lie 
opened the door with the other. 

b. Furnishing indications of ; suggestive of, 

1663 J. ^wtscx.R Prodigies (1665) 315 There aie no such 
indicative Signs of any changes in .States and timec as 
mention hath been made of. 1772 Ann. Reg. 8/2 These 
transactions seemed indicative of some such consequences 
as followed. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem, Philos. 7 The earliei 
philosophical work of the Romans, as if indicative of the 
youth of the people, is marked by tpower and genius, By 
boldness and incorrectnefs. 1882 Westcott .St. folin In- 
trod. 8 The portraiture of the people in the fourth Gospel 
is no less indicative o£ its Jewish authoiship. 

B, and as Crasn, The indicative mood; 

an instance of this, averb in the indicative mood. 

1530 Palsgr. gg The first parson singular of the indiffinite 
tense of the indicative, a 1679 Poole in Spurgeon 'Trees. 
Dav. Ps. XXV, The infinitive is here thought to be put for 
the future tense of the indicative. 1870 Moulton tr. JVinei's 
Grant. N. T. iil. xli. The indicative denotes the actual, 
the conjunctive and optative that which is merely possible. 
1879 Roby LaL Grant. II. 235 Principal clauses which con- 
tain an indicative or imperative. 1892 Swfet Eng. Grant. 
1 . 107 The inflections -of the Enghs'h verb are so scanty 
that., the dislinctioii between indicative and suhjunctiie 
is very slight. 

Indicatively (see prec.) , adv. [f. prec. ■+■ -LY 2 .] 

1 . Gram. In the indicative mood. 

fii6o3 T. Cartwright Confut. Rhem. N. T. (1618) 647 
'Whether it be turned Imperatiuely or Indicatiuely, it hurteth 
not us. 1882 Westcott Si. John viii. 39 If ‘do’ be taken 
imperatively in v. 38, the connexion is [etc.]. If it be taken 
indicatively, then the answer is [etc.]. 

2 . As regards indications given. 

_ avjxx Grew (J.), These image.s, formed in the brain, are 
indicatively of the same species with those of sense. 

3 . In an indicative manner ; so as to point out. 

1856 Dickens Rogue's Life ii, I heard her say sweetly 

and indicatively ‘ my father ’. 

Zndicator (irndik^Hoi). [a. late L. indicator, 
agent-noun from indiedre to Indicate ; cf. F. in- 
dicaieur (1690 in Hatz.-Darnn.).] 

1 . One who or that which points out, or directs 
attention to, something. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. v. We ourselves, restricted to 
the duty of Indicator, shall forbear commentary. 1855 
Singleton Virgil 1. 72 O youth, The indicator of the crooked 
plough. 1879 Froude Cxsar ii. 9 Birds . . were celestial 
indicators of the gods' commands. 
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INDICT 


b. Anat, The muscle which extends the index 
oi‘ forefinger; the extensor indicis. 

® 1696 Phillips, Indicator, one of the Muscles exteiiciing 
the Fore-finger. 1782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 
19Z The tendons of the indicator. 

e. In a microscope, A pointer which indicates 
the position of a special object in the field of view. 

1837 Goring & Pritchard Microgr, 51 It would perhaps 
be advisable to have the tire of the wheel made broad 
enough to admit of four sets of divisions, over which the 
indicator should extend with a .sharp edge. 1883 J. Hogg 
Microsc. igt Finders and Indicators. 

2 . That which serves to indicate or give a sug- 
gestion ^something ; an indication of. 

t666 J. Smith Old Ag-c (ed. 2) 73 They are the true indica- 
tois of stiength. i7£o-72 H. Brooke Fool 0/ Qital. fiZog) 
II. 98 Our .silence and our looks were too sure indica- 
tors of the fatal tidings. 1S60 Tyndall Glac. -i. i. 5 The 
shells became the indicators of an action to which the mass 
. . had been subjected. X882 Feoude Carlyle II. 130 They 
[clothe.s] were the outward indicators of the Inwaid and 
spiritual nature. 

b. Anything used dn a scientific experiment to 
indicate the presence of a substance or quality, 
change in a body, etc. ; esf. a chemical re-agent. 

1842-3 Grovb Co^'r. Phys. Porces (1846) 19 The substance 
we use as an indicator does not undergo the same physical 
cliange as those whose dynamical relations we are examin- 
ing. C1S60 Faradav P'orces Neil. v. 129 You need be in 
no want ofindicators to discover the piesence of this attrac- 
tion. 1889 Koscoe Chem. (1871) 25 Solids expand too little 
and gases too much to be convenient indicators. 

3 . ieckn. A mechanical device or recording in- 
strument which indicates the condition of the 
apparatus, etc., to which it is attached ; e. g. : 

a. An instrument which indicates the pressure of steam 
on the piston of a steam-engine at each portion of its stroke, 
b. In mines: see quot. 1867. 0. In a blast-furnace, a 

gauge which indicates the proper height of a charge (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). d. The dial and mechanism by which 
messages are indicated in a dial-telegraph, e. An instru- 
ment which indicates the position at any moment of the 
cage in the shaft of a mine (Raymond Mining Gloss. 1881). 
f. A contrivance in a lending library for showing what books 
are out or in. 

1839 R. S. Robinson Nant. Steam Eng. 153 A most use- 
ful instrument, called an indicator, can be attached to the 
cylinder, which will point out the e-xact working state of 
the engine, how much of the steam is lost between the boiler 
and cylindefi fetc.]. 18S7 Morning Star 30 Jan., The baro- 
meters in mines are sometimes furnished with an indicator, 
which tells the furnaceman when it leaches a certain point 
that he should light up a great fire. 1876 Routleuge 
Discov. 9 The actual power of a steam engine is ascertained 
by an instrument called the Indicator. 1876 Preece & 
SivEWRiGHT Telegraphy 83 If the pointer in the indicator 
jumps .. the currents are either too strong, or the pointer 
LS too lightly adjusted. 1886 Leeds Mercury 20 Jan. 5/4 
Causing him to lose sight of the indicator, which would 
show him the po.sition of the cages in the shaft. t886 T. 
Greenwood Public Libraries (1891) xix. 392 {Indicators) 
There are several methods of .showing to the public, by means 
of the devise called the indicator, what books in a lending 
department are in use or on Che shelves. Ibid. 393 [In] 1870 
.. Mr. John Elliot, public 'librarian of Wolverhampton, 
brought forward liis indicator. 1898 Macfarlane Libr. 
Administr. 208. 

4 . Orniih. A honey-guide, a bird of the genus 
Indicator, or family Indicatoridse ; esp. the South 
African species, -/. Sparmanni. 

First described'by Spnrrman (1777) who gave it the name 
of Cuculus indicator (Newton Diet. Birds 4291. 

183S Steedman Wander. S, A fr. n. v. i8g 'The little honey- 
sucker, or indicator, kept fluttering before us with its ciy 
of ckerr, cherr. Ibid. 190 The trunk -of a tree over which 
the indicator was hovering, 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as indicator-card, the card 
on which an indicator-diagram is traced (Webster, 

J 864) ; indicator-cylinder, the cylinder of a 
steam-engine indicator; indicator-diagram, a 
figure traced by the indicator of a steam-engine, 
showing the pressure at different points of the 
stroke (Webster, 1864) ; indicator- muscle =Tn- 
IJICATOE I b ; indicator-pointer, the pointer in 
a telegraph indicator ; indicator-telegraph, a 
form of telegraph in which the letters of a message 
are indicated by a pointer on a dial-plate. 

1875 Knight X>zr/. Mech. 1180/2 Near the mid-length of 
the ^indicator-cylinder. 187s R. F. Martin tr. Havrez' 
Winding Mack. 77 The mean pressure is most easily de- 
duced from the theoretical ^indicator diagram of the half 
stroke. 1882 Quain Anat. (ed- 9) 1 . 224 The extensor in- 
dicis or ^indicator muscle arises from the outer division of 
the posterior surface of the ulna. 1876 Preece & Sive- 
WRIGHT Telegraphy 85 If . . the ^indicator pointer lags be- 
hind and drops letters, the currents sent are too weak, or 
the springs are too stiffly adjusted. 1873 Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1182/1 Cooke and Wheatstone’s ^indicator-telegraph. 

Indicatory (i-ndikatari, i-ildikekari), a. [f. L. 
indiedt-, ppl. stem of indiedre to Indicatji -i- -ory.] 
1 1 . Med. Serving to indicate the nature or tendency 
of a disease ; symptomatic : cf. Irdtcant a. Ohs. 

1590 Barrough Meth. Physick in. xiii. (1639) 119 If the 
flux . . be indicatory, the signes are rehearsed in another 
place. 1603 Sir C. Heydon lud. Astral, i. 19 Who will 
say that the Physitiqn in his judgement by vrine, by indica- 
torie and criticall daies, by Symptomes and other arguments 
. . doeth intrude into the secret prouidetice of God ? 1624 
£>onne Devot. 347 (T.) The Pharisees pretended, that if they 
had been in their fathers’ days (those indicatory and judica- 
tory, those critical days), they would not have been par- 
takers of the blood of the prophets. 


2 . Serving to indicate or point out something. 

a 1734 North Lives (1826) II. 198 Sir Samuel Moreland 
published .. a device to prolong the indicatory space from 
three inches as in common tubes to a foot or more . . This 
he called a statick barometer. _i8z4 Examiner^ 471/1 The 
overture is admirably spirited, indicatory, and impressive. 
1871 E.arle Philol. Eng. Tongue (1877) § 198 The la of 
Saxon times has none of the indicatory or pointing force 
which le now has. 1873 Sir C. W. Thomson Depths of 
the Sea vii. 294 The box which covers the coil and indi- 
catory part of the thermometer. 

3 . Indicative ^something. 

1798 Belsham Hist. Gt. Brit. sea. 1781 (R.) Great piepara- 
tioiis were made, .indicatory of an approaching .siege. 1821 
Blackw. Mag. X. 67s The writer alludes to certain physio- 
gnomical peculiarities of the writers in the Review, as in- 
dicatory of their character. 

Indicatrix (indik^'’triks’). [mod.L., fern, of 
Indicator t see -trix. 'Cf. Directrix.] 

1 . Gcom. The curve in which a given surface is 
cut by a plane indefinitely near and parallel to the 
tangent-plane at any point i so called because it 
indicates the nature of the curvature of the smface 
at that point. 

1841 J. R. Young Math. Dissert, ii. 43 This evanescent 
curve, the limit of the intersections of the plane with the 
proposed surface, is that which Dupin calls the indicatrix. 
1879 Thomson & TieirNat. Phil. 1. 1. § 130 A plane parallel 
to the tangent plane and very near it cuts the .surface in an 
ellipse, hyperbola, or two parallel straight lines, in the 
three cases respectively. This section, whose nature in- 
foims us as to whether the curvature be synclastlc, anti- 
clastic, or cylindrical, at any point, was called by Dupin 
the Indicatrix. 

2 . Optical indicatrix-. name given by L. Fletcher 
to a surface (sphere, spheroid, or ellipsoid) devised 
to indicate by its geometrical characters the optical 
characters of rays of light refi acted through a crystal 
of any kind. 

1892 L. Fletcher (title) The Optical Indicatrix and the 
Transmission of Light in Crystals. Ibid. 20 To the surface 
of reference the term Optical Indicatrix may be assigned . . 
The Indicatrix is identical in form with the ellipsoid of 
elasticity of various authors, the ellipsoid of polarisation of 
Cauchy, the ellipsoid of indices of MacCullagh, and the 
index- ellipsoid of Liebisch. 

II ludicavit (indikF’wit), sb. Law, [Svibstan- 
tiveuseofL. indiedvit ‘he has pointed out’, 3rd sing, 
perf. ind. of indiedre to Indicate.] A -writ of pro- 
hibition, by which a suit raised by one ecclesiastic 
against another on account of tithes, amounting to 
at least a fourth part of the profits of an advowson, 
might be removed from the ecclesiastical court to the 
king’s court, at the instance of the patron -of -the 
defendant, whose right of patronage would be pre- 
judiced if the plaintiff was successful in the spiritual 
court. 

[1285 statute IVestm. c. 3 Cum per breve Indicavit im- 
pediatur lector alicujus ecclesie adpetendum decimas in vi- 
cina parochia. 1292 Britton v. x. § ii La prohibicioun del 
Indicavit, a fere .suspendre le play en Cristiene court jekes 
autaunt qe discus soil en nostre court par entre les avowez 
(etc.).] sfrr] vx Q.WIZ1. Interpr. 164a Coke 2«if (1671) 
489 It appeareth by the ancient Writ .. of Indicavit . . that 
the right of tithes was tried in the Kings Court. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. HI. vii, 91 If the right of patronage 
comes at all into dispute ..-there the eccle,siastical court 
hath no.cogulzance, provided the tithes sued for amount to a 
fourth part of the value of the living, but may be prohibited 
at the instance of the patron by the king's writ of indicavit, 
tl'Jldice. Ohs. rare. [a. F. indice (1501 in 
FIatz.-Uaim.), or ad. 'L.indiciian Indicium.] An 
indication, sign, token. 

1636 B. JoNsoN Discov., Homeri Ulysses (Rtldg.) 744/2 
Too much talking is ever the indice of a foole. 1645 City 
Alarum s An infallible indice of self-emptinesse of worth. 

Indices, plural of Index. 

Indich, variant of Inditch, Ohs. 

Indicia, plural of Indicium. 

_ Indicial (indi-Jal), a. [f. Indici-um -f- -al ; but 
iu senses 2 and 3 used as adj. to Index.] 

• 1 . "Of the nature of an indicium ; indicative, 
a 1^9 Poe Lancy Wks. 1864 III. 380 The renown thus 
acquired is strongly indicial of his deficiency in that nobler 
merit. 

2 . Of the nature or form of an index. 

1858 J. P. Collier (title) Shakespeare’s . . Poems, edited 
with copious notes and indicial Glossary. 

3 . Ornith. Of or pertaining to the index-finger, 

i^S Pop. Set. Monthly tspv. 764 The claws on the indicial 

digits of young gallinules are pretty well developed. 

t ludi’cible, a- Ohs. Also 5 -dycybylle, 6 
-dycible. [a. OF. indicible (1480 in Hatz.-Darm.) 
or ad. med.L, mdicibilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) -b dicibiHs, 
f. dicLre to say: see Dicible.] Unspeakable, in- 
expressible. 

4480 Caxton Ovid’s Met, xit. xix, It is grete joye and in- 
dicible gladnes to all hys enemies. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 40 Owte of that same fowle ponde bysyly brake a 
myste of an indycybylle stenche. c 1532 Du Wes Introd. 
Fr. in Palsgr. 1037 To consider and beholde the indicible 
vertues of the whiche our Lorde .. hath , . made [you] to 
shine. 168s Evelyn Mrs. Godolphin (i8'88) isi 0 vnpara- 
lell'd loss ! O griefe indicible. 

Indiciduous, obs. form of Indeciduous. 

+ ludi'Cion Obs. rare- \ [a. OF. indicion, 
variant of indiction (Godef.).] = Indiction 3. 


C1S32 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 1079 Indiclons that 
ben made of thie lustres, which ben fyftene yeres. 

t Indvcion Obs. rare. Also -dit-. [irreg. f. 
L. indie- (see Index, Indicate) •f-(o)ioN, -tion.] 
=- Indication, Indicium. 

1S41 Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Biij, The prymytyfe 
cause serueth nothynge to the indicion of curyuge, althoughe 
it be vtyle to the knowledge of the dysease, to tliem that 
haue knowen the nature of venymous beastes by vse and 
experience, and therof taketh curatyfe indicion. 1588 R. 
Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 85 And if.. the Judge do 
vnderstand by witnesse and by indicions that bee is faultie 
and culpable, Ibid. 379 That is a sufficient indition [etc.]. 

II Tndif.i TiTn (indi’Jium). PI. indicia. [L. in- 
dicium sign, mark, etc., f. indie- : see Index, Indi- 
cate.] An indication, sign, token. Chiefly in pi. 

1625-6 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. x. 1857 Other suflicierit 
Indicia, or euidence besides. Ibid., This Indicium of this 
Malefactor. 1675 Hannah Woolley Centleiv. Cojnpaniou 
SS A ridiculous Garb is the most ceitain indicium of a 
foolish person. 1776 Sir J. Burrow Reports K. Bench IV. 
2366 Now where aie the Indicia or distinguishing marks 
of Ideas ? 1815 Scott Guy M. x, The corpse afiorded no 
other indicia respecting the fate of Kennedy. 2862 Sir 
G. C. Lewis Astron. Anc. iv. i We may peihaps rather 
wonder that Hipparchus should have succeeded in discover- 
ing this truth by means of the far and faint indicia which 
were within his reach. 

Indieo, obs. form of Indigo. 

Xudicolite (indi’k^Ioit). Min. [f. Gr, ivbiKo-v 
Indigo -h-lite: named by d’Andrada in 1800.] 
An indigo-colouied variety of tourmaline. 

2808 T. Allan List Min. 38 Indicolite .. fiom Uto in 
Sweden. 18x6 Cleveland Min. 262 Indicolite . . has an 
indigo blue color, sometimes so dark, that it appears almost 
black. 1843 Portlock Geol. 213 The Indicolite, of a fine 
blue colour, occurs in the granite of Donegal. 

Indict (indai'U, w.t Forms: a. 4-6 endyte, 
4-7 endite, 6 endight (endict). / 3 . 4-9 indite, 
5 in.dyte,(6 indyght,6-'7indiglit). 7. 7- indict. 
[ME. endite-n, a. AF. endite-r to indict, charge, 
accuse, corresponds in form to OP', enditer, -ditier, 
-diiter, answering to a late L. type '^mdietdre, f. 
in- (In- 3) + dictare to say, declare. Dictate, I 3 ut 
the OF. verb is recorded only in the senses ‘ make 
known, indicate, dictate, suggest, compose, write, 
instruct, infoim, prompt, incite ’ (Godef,), so that 
the history of the AF. and ME woid is not clear. 
A corresponding med.L. indict-are to indict, accuse, 
is cited by Du Cange only in English legal use, 
and seems to be merely the latinized form of the 
AF. and ME. verb, in accordance with which 
again the ME. endite has been altered to indite, 
and (since 1 600) written indict, though the spoken 
word remains indite. See also Indite v. 

The .sense of endite, indict, may have arisen from I,, in- 
dicere ‘ to declare publicly taken as in It. indicere ' to de- 
nounce’ (Florio) ; but itcomes neartoa-senseof L. indicai-c 
to Indicate, ‘ to give evidence against ’ ; and it appears as 
if theie had been, in late L. or Romanic, some confusion of 
the L. verbs ludicdre, indicere, indictare : thus in It., Florio 
has ‘ Indicarc, -to shew, to declare, to utter ; also to endite 
and accuse, as Indicere ' ; ‘ Indicere, to intimate, denounce, 
manifest, declare ; . .also to accuse, to appeach or detect ’ ; 

‘ Indiitare, to indite ; also as Indicere ’ ; ' ludittore, an in- 
diter, a denouncer ; also an intimator ’.] 

I. 1 . trans. To biing a charge against; to ac- 
cuse (a person) for ff-Ctf) a ciime, as fffor) a 
culprit, esp. by legal process. 

Rolls of Parti. 1. 4/2 Ceus ke .sunt enditee parquatre 
hundredez. 1292 Britton i. v. § 8 II n’i deit eslie, car mei 
endita [he ought not to be upon the juiy, because he in- 
dicted me].] 

a, 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Symie 1340 What shul we sey 
of pys dytours . . pat for hate a ti ewman wyl endyte ? 1377 
Langl. P, pi. B. XL 307 Neyther is blamelees pe bisshop 
ne [xe-chapleyne. For her eyther is endited. 1393 Ibid. C. 
XVI. 1 19 Ferly me jxynkeh. Bote dowel endite sow, in die 
iudicii. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciii. 169 Els the man 
that ought it shold be falsely endyted-of forest or of felonye. 
1537 Wriotiiesley CJiron. {1875) I. 62 Which too lordes 
were endi'ghted of highe treason against the Kinge. 1581 
J. Bell H addon ’ s Ausvi. Osor. ni You must withall endite 
guiltie of the same ciime, the best and most approved 
. . Jnterpretours of elder age. 1610 G. Fletcher Christ's 
Viet, 1. xxvi, Justice herself the plaintiffe to endite him. 

fl. C1440 Promp. Pam. 261/1 Indytyd be la we, for ties- 
pace, indiciatus. 1530 Palsgr. 590/2, I indyte a man by 
indytement. _ 1592 Warner Alb. Eng. viii. xl. (1612) 194 He 
being then indighted Was hardly found a Felon. 1593 
Nashe 4 Lett. Confut. 6 'Hold vp thy hand G. H. thou art 
heere indited for an incrocher. 1652 Ashmole Theat. Chem. 
196 Thereof the People will the at Sessions indight. 1678 
Trans, Crt.^ Spain 53 Your Majesty might have indited 
him, or received his J ustifications. 

y. a x 6 z 6 Bacon Max. <5- Uses Com. Law (1636) 66 If he 
bee indicted of felony, or trea.son. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. 111. (1692) I. 59 William Coltman .. did indict him at 
the Sessions at Newgate. 1709 Steele Tatler No. no P 4 
One of her Admirers who was indicted upon that very Head. 
rt_i7i3 Ellwood Autobiog. (1885) 285 They indicted our 
friends as rioters. 1764 Burn Poor Laws 247 If a man 
be indicted for an assault, 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2)_V. 
325 Let any one who will, indict him on the charge of loving 
base gains. 

2 . To make (it) matter of indictment ; to charge 
(a thing), rare. 

a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serin. (1675) 483 That their own in- 
famy should be endited against them to after ages. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xxv, It is indited against Simon Glover 
. .that he hath spoken irreverent discourses. 
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Hence Indi’cted///. <7.1, Indi'ctiug vll. sh. 
c 1440 Promp. Ptt 7 -v. iy)f2 Enciytyd, or indyLj’d for trespa'^, 
indicates. Ihicl. 140/1 Endytynge (A', indytinge) of tre^- 
pace, hidlctacio. 1329 Mori; Svpf>l. Soitlys Wks. 290/2 The 
byi^hoppe of London was in a greate rage for endj’ghtynge 
of rertayne curates of ejitorcyon and incontinency'e, 1785 
Crabbe Ne-iHspaper Wks. 1834 IL 124 Rector, doctor, and 
attorney' pause,, on ..Indited toads and rates that still 
increase. 

't* ludi'Ct, Ohs. Also erron. indight, 
indite, [f, L. indiri-, ppl. stem of i??dTct 1 ?-£ to 
declare, proclaim, annoimce, appoint, f. ifi- (In- 2) 
+ dTch-e to say, tell, declare, etc. : cf. addict, con- 
tradict, predict. In OF. endh-e, mdire, pa. pple. 
in 161I1 c. hidict (Godef.), which may have con- 
trilmted to the formation of the F.ng. word.] 

1 , To declare authoritatively, annoimce, proclaim, 

a. To proclaim (a public meeting), convoke or 
summon (a cotmcil, assembly). 

1538 f'disf. Urn. VI JI (title-p-). The Kynges Hyghenes 
nwght neyther to sende nor go to the Councill, indicted at 
Vincence. 1563 Harding In Jewel Def. Apol, (1611) 584 
To summon them to the Councel, which the Pope thought 
good to indict at Trent. 1639 Clias. Us rroclmn. Scot. 2 
VVe were pleased to cause indict a fiee generall assembly 
to be holden at Glasgow. 1648 Sir E. Nicholas Ai’A in 
Csrcls Ornwnde^ (1785) HI. 584 CromwelJ. . stays there to 
assist in perfecting the hu.sine.ss of indighting a new Parlia- 
ment. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. viii. Wks. 
1848 I. 165 The consuls used to indict a meeting of the 
senate. 1720 IFodroiu Corr, (1843) II. 535 The next As- 
sembly is indited to May ii, 1721. 

b. To proclaim, announce, or ordain (a religious 
observance, esp. a solemn fast or festival) ; to fix 
or name (a day for a fast or festival). 

1390 H. Harrow in Confer, lii. 55 You. .solemnlle indict 
an Eaue, a day, on the one a fast, on the other .a solemne 
feast. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases Covsc. iv. vii. (1634) 357 In 
some solemne fasts indicted by the Church for .some pub- 
lique humiliation. 1662 Gunning Lent Past 30 To break 
..the Lent indicted to Pielievers. 1702 C. Mathf.r Mngn. 
Chr. vii. App. (1852) 651 The p.astor of the church there in- 
dicted a day for piay’er with fasting. 

c. To declare or proclaim (peace or war). 

c. 1353 Harp.sfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 186 The 
Pope .should indicte a geneial peace among all Christian 
piinces. 1671 Evelyn Mem. (1857) III. 229 His Majesty’s 
ministers being recalled from their respective ministries 
abroad, the war was fully indicted. 

H 2 . To indicate : cf. Indiotion 6 . 

*633 R. Sanders Physiogn., Moles, etc. 31 [It] indicts to 
the native some kindes of strife. 

Hence f Indi’cted //A a.- 
168s Evelyn Mrs. GodolphiniTi (R. Suppl.) Upon indicted 
fast daye.s, how extraordinary were her recesses and devo- 
tion.s on euery Priday, 

Indict, obs. erron. form of Indite. 

Xndictalile (indai'tab’l), a. [f. Indict -t- 

-ABLE.] 

1 . Liable to be indicted or accused of a crime. 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Indictable, that may be . . in- 
dicted or prosecuted. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 97. 1/2 We 
stand Indictable of a Non-compliance. 1762 tr. Busching's 
Syst. Gcog. V. 310 The abbot .. should not be indictable 
before any other person than the Emperor, 1817 Coddett 
VVks. XXXII. 72 These gallant Knights.. are, I think, 
fairly indictable for an attempt at fraud. 

2 . That renders one liable to an indictment ; on 
account of which an indictment may be raised. 

1721 Mod. Rep. X. 336 The keeping of a gaming house is 
an offence indictable at common law as a nusance. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. I. ii. (ed. 2) 167 The reasons, .extended 
equally to every indictable offence, i860 Emerson Cond. 
Life, Cnliiire wks. (Bohn) II. 364 The sufferers parade 
their miseries, . .reveal their indictable crimes that you may 
pity them. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i._ 131 Even though 
the points had been proven, there was no Indictable offence. 
Hence Indi'ctably adv., so as to be indictable. 
1824 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XII. 194 If the novel 
be German, this is indictably indecent, 
f Indrctament, Obs. rare~^. [ad. med.L. 
indictdmentum an accusation, f. indictdre = KYt. 
endiier to accuse.] = Indictment. 

1323 In W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (1880) 39 All 
such indictaments as shalbe agaynst him. 

Indictee (indaitr). Also 6-7 enditee. [f. 
Indict z/.l + -ee.] A person indicted or charged 
with a crime. 

1381 Lambarde A' zmL iv. vii. (1388) 517 To certifie an other 
Record of the acquittall of that Enditee. 1613 Sir H. Finch 
Lam (1636) 404 No enditor be put in enquests vpon the de- 
liuerance of enditees of felonies or trespasse. 1721 St. 
German's Doctor <5- Stud. 316 The Judges knew of their 
own knowledge that the Indictee was guilty. 

Indict er (indai’tai). Forms: 5 indytar, 6 en- 
diglitour, indighter, 7 enditor, inditer, in- 
dictor, 7- indicter. [a. AF. enditour, f. enditer 
to Indict w.l.] One who indicts, a formal accuser. 

[1292 Britton i. v. § 8 Ay presumpdoun de ly et de touz 
mes enditours, qe, etc, [I presume of him and all my indicters, 
that, etc.],] c 1460 TowneUy Myst. xx. 24 All fals indytars 
Quest mangers and Inters . . Ar welcom to my sight. 1533 
More Apol. xl, Wks. 908/2 Thendightours maye haue eui- 
dence geuen them a part, or haue heard of the patter ere 
they came there, a 1335 — fVhs. 987 (R.) Maister More 
saith yet further that vpon indightmentes at Sessions the 
indighters vse not to shewe y« names of them that gaue 
them informacion. 162a Bacon Uefi. Vtl, 146 (R.) In them 
[king’s suite].. there passeth a double jurie,_ the indictors, 
and the tryors. 1653 Fuller Ch. fjist. ix. yi- § St By Law 
VoL. V, 


no man may be Accuser, and Witness ; Inditer and Inrer, 
1872 Daily Plezus 5 Oct. 5 [He] has been accused, .of pla- 
giarism, and Qccasionallyproofs positive have been furnished 
by his indicters. 

Indiction (indi-kjan). [ad. L. indirlion-em, 
noun of action from hidtcere to appoint, announce, 
Indict v. 2, perh. immed. a. OF. indictioyi, indic- 
ium (Ph. de Thaun, ictli c.).] 

1 . The action of ordaining or announcing authori- 
tatively and publicly ; an appointment, declaration, 
proclamation. 

1363-87 Foxe A. ($• M. fisgd) 642/2 A prorogation is made 
before the terme is expiied and not after, for after, it is 
rather called an newe indiction or appointment. 1586 Ferne 
Blaz. Gentrie 153 A heieald must be couragious to promul- 
gate the critell indictions of waires (by his soueraignes com- 
maunde). 1634 H. IYEstrancf, Chns. / (1655) 161 Ac- 
cording to the Kings indiction, the Assembl3' met and sate 
at Edenburgh. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1536 (R.l He 
agreed that neither he nor thej' should accept of the indic- 
tion of a Geneial Council, but by all mutual consent, 1731 
Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist Inqvis. II. tro He must 
take care that the Rectors of the Churches have these 
Letters of Indiction on Sunday. 1872 W. H. J frvis Gnilican 
Ch. I, ii. isoThebull ofindiction was so woided as to admit 
the view for which the French contended. 

2 . The decree or proclamation of the Toman 
Einperor.s fixing the valuation on wliicli the pro- 
perty-tax was assessed at the beginning of each 
period of fifteen years ; hence, the tax or subsidy 
paid on the basis of this assessment. Also travsf. 

1386 Ferne Blaz. Gentrie 147 Their indiction or subsedie 
(called the indiction of fifteene yeares) was paj'd in this 
manner, a 1626 Bp. Andrewes Serm., Giving Cxsar his 
Due (1661) 735 Besides those other ordinary, the indictions 
for war (which we call subsidies) are part of qux Cxsaris 
too. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ,5- F. xvii. II. 62 The emperor sub- 
scribed with his own hand, and in piiiple ink, the solemn 
edict, or indiction, which was fixed up in the principal city 
of each diocese, during two months previous to the first day 
of .September. And, by a very easy connection of ideas, the 
word indiction was transferred to the measure of tribute 
which it prescribed, and to the annual term which it .allowed 
for the payment. 1848HALLAA1 Mid. Ages n. Note vii. 1 . 
306 The indiction, or land-tax, imposed on the subjects of 
the Roman empire. 1851 Sir J. Stephen Led. Hist. Fr. 
(1852) 1 . 23 Theie was a new assessment, or, as it was called, 
indiction, every fifteenth year. 

3 . The fiscal period of fifteen years, instituted by 
the Emperor Constantine in a.d. 313, and reckoned 
from the ist of Sep. 312, which became a usual 
means of dating ordinary events and transactions, 
and continued in use as such down through the 
Middle Ages. Also called Cycle or Era of in- 
diction or indictions. 

Besides this, the original or Constanttndpoliian Indiction, 
there were also the Constantinian (adopted on mistaken 
grounds in Western Europe) which began on Sept. 24, and 
the so-called Roman or Pontifical, beginning with the 
commencement of the civil year. 

1387 TreVisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 253 pe Romayns. .hadde 
of every lond jiat hey hadde i-wonne pxe manere tribute in 
fiftene jere, and cleped he fiftene 5ere Indictioun. 1332 
Huloet, Indiction, which is the space of fiftene yeres and 
used after the church of Rome, indictio. 1613 Purciias 
Pilgrimage (1614) 127 Computation of times, as amongst 
the Greekes by Olympiads, and amongst the Romans by 
Lustra and Indictions. a 1636 Ussher Ann.^ (1658) 641. 
1702 Echard Reel. Hist. (1710) 692 From this year [312] 
began that noted .^ra or period of time called the In- 
dktion. 1824 T. Tegg Chren. Introd. 17 The Cycle of 
Indiction . .was established by Constantine a.d. 312; if 
therefore from any given year of the Christian era 312 be 
subtracted and the remainder be divided by 13, the year of 
this cycle will be obtained. 1897 W. M. Ramsay in 
Expositor Apr._275 The indictions are not known to have 
been in use earlier than the fourth century. 

"b. transf. Any similar cycle of years. 

1843 Prescott Mexico i. iv, (1864) 36 To enable thern to 
specify any particular year, they divided the great cycle into 
four smaller cycles, or indictions, of thirteen years each. 

4 . A specified year in the recurring period of 
fifteen years, counting from a.d, 3 12-3 13, indicated 
by its numerical position in the cycle ; the number 
thus indicating a year. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 233 After ]>& concep- 
oioun of lohn Baptiste, jie sixte monhe, fyve and twenty 
day of Marche, in a Friday, J?e tenje day of the mone, pe 
twelfke Inductioun [Higden Indictione duodecinia; Harl. 
transl. the xiiO"” indiccion], at Nazareth in Galilee, Crist is 
iconceyved of jie virgine Marie. 1447 Bokenham Seyntys 
(Roxb.) 28 The secundeyer of the forseyd pope Sergye, and 
thwelfte indiccyoun. 1594 Blundevil E.t-erc. vn. ix. (1636) 
661 Adde to the yeere of the Lord given 3, and divide the 
product thereof by 13, and the remainder shall be the 
number of the said Indiction. 1637 North’s Plutarch 
(1676) Add. Lives 41 [Charlemain] died, .in the year of our 
Lord eight hundred and fourteen, the seventh Indiction, on 
the fifth Calends of February. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes 
iv. 178 These things were enacted in the Year of the Incar- 
nation of our Lord 853, in the third Indiction, on the Nones 
of November. 1861 Scrivener Introd. Crit. N. Test. 183 
note, The letter x L quite illegible, but the Indiction 9 
belongs only to A. d, 831, 1131, 1431. 1873 — Led. Text 
N. Test. 13 The year of the Greek era, and sometimes the 
proper Indiction of that year. 

i* 6. An ecclesiastical observance authoritatively 
enjoined, or the period during which it is observed ; 
esp. a public fast. Ohs. 

1641 Milton Reforzn. i. Wks. (1847) lo/i He that cannot 
tell of stations and indictions . . shall be counted a lank, 
shallow, insufficient man. 1665 Evelyn Corr. 9 Feb., The 
Lenten abstinence minds me of another incongruity., the 


frequency of our Theatrical pastimes during that Incllrtion. 
1683 — Airs. Godalphin (18SS) 173 Not onely did she first 
on dayes of Indiction, and such as the Church enjoynes. 

^6 . = Indication : cf. Indict tl” 2. Obs. 

1633 R. Sandfrs Physiogn., Aloles etc. 21 [It] is the in- 
diction of a short life. 

Indictional (indi-kjonal), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an indiction or cycle of yeais. 

1701 Beverley Apoc. Quest. 8 The lest of tha paits of 
Piophetic Time are not strictly Indictional by themselves, 
but joyn’d one part with another, fall into Indictions. 1S97 
W. M. Rams.iy in Expositor Apr. 275 The indictional 
periods of fifteen years. 

Indicti’Ve (indi-ktiv), a. rare. [ad. L. indic- 
iJv-tis proclaimed, f. indiccre : see Indict v.‘^ and 
-IVE. (In sense 2 from Indict zi.i)] 

1 1 . Proclaimed or appointed by authority. Obs. 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Indiciive, that which is declared, 
appointed, or solemnly uttered, whereiinto the people were 
ivont to be called by Proclamation. 1696 Kennett Roinx 
Antiq. il. x. (R.), The funus piddicum. .may be sometimes 
understood as entirely tlie same with the indictive funeral, 
and sometimes only as a .species of it. 1727-41 Chambers 
CycL, Indictive, an epithet given to certain feast-days 
appointed by the Roman magi.strates. 

2 . Accusing, containing an indictment or charge. 
1880 ‘Mark Twain’ Tramp Abr. I. 73 Each sang his 
indictive narrative in turn. 

Xlldictiueilt (indai'tment). Forms : a. 4-6 
endyte-, 4-8 enclite-, 5 endyt-, 6 endyght-, 
6-7 endightment. jS. 5-6 indyte-, 6-8 indite-, 

7 indightmeut. 7. 6- indictment, [a. AF. en- 
ditemenl, -dictement, f. enditer Indict z*.!.] 

1 . The action of indicting or accusing, a formal 
accusation; spec, in Eng". Law, the legal process 
in which a formal accusation is preferred to and 
presented by a Grand Jury. Hence the phrases 
to bring m or lay on indictment, and (of the Grand 
Jury) to find a 7 i indictniejit. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 8913 Ne quest take of 
endytement Y’n holy cheiche, oker jerde purseynt. c 144a 
Promp. Parv. 261/2 Indytynge, or indytement for trespas, 
indiciacio. 1460 CAfCRAVE CVirra. (Rolls) 247 The tydingis 
of this endytment cam to the knowlech of the duke of 
Glouceter ; and he.. swore on the Holy Gospel, that it vas 
nevyr his purpos, ne his wil, for to purpos no thing ageyn 
the velfare of the kyng. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. v. 
(1588) 484 , 1 take an Enditement to he the Verdite of the 
lurors, grounded upon the accusation of a third person. 
164s Milton Cclast. Wks, (1851} 356 Who daies bring in 
such a foul endightment against the divine law. 1682 
Bunyan Holy JFarVh, Mr. Haughty,.. How sayest thou? 
Art thou guilty of this indictment or not? <11716 South 
Serm. (1717) III. 312 The Hand-writing against him may 
be Cancelled in the Court of Heaven, and yet the Endite- 
ment run oit in the Court of Conscience.^ 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. xix. 262 When such an indictment is therefore 
found by a grand jury of freeholders in the king’s bench, . . 
it is to be removed by a writ of certiorari into the court of 
the lord high steward. 1849 James Woodman xiii, You 
plead, my lord, to an indictment I have never laid. 1886 
Farrar. Hist, interpret, 309 An even more tremendous 
indictment against the decadent morality of Rome and her 
priesthood might be drawn from the writings of Petrarch. 
fig- 164s Milton Tetrach. (1851) 146 Must we against the 
glory of Gods transcendent love towards us be still the ser- 
vants ofaliterall ‘indightment’? 

b. The legal document containing the charge ; 
‘ a written accusation of one or more persons of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented 
upon oath by, a grand jury ’ (Blackstone). Hence 
to draw (itfi) a 7 i mdictmejit. 

1306 W. DE WoRDE {title) The hoke of Justyces of peas the 
charge with . . all that longyth to ony Justyce to make en- 
dytements of haute treason, petyt treason. 1348 Hall 
Chron.,Hen. VIII. 86 When thenditementwas openlyredde, 
the Duke sayd it is false. 1394 Shahs. Rich. Ill, in. vi. i 
Here is the Indictment of the good Lord Hastings, Which 
in a set Hand fairely is engross'd. That it may be to day 
read o’er in Paules. 1660 South Serm. (1717) IV. 7 Notaries 
and Journeymen to Courts, to draw up Inditements, Bonds, 
Leases, Contracts, and the like. 1686 F. Spence tr. Varil- 
las’ Ho. Medicis 13 The Enditement was drawn up. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. (1889) II. 177 A motion in arrest 
of judgment was instantly made, on the ground that a Latin 
word endorsed on the back of the indictment was incorrectly 
spelt. 1883 Sir J. F. Stephen Hist. Crim. Law I, 274 
When they [the giand jury] have heaid enough to satisfy 
themselves that a privia fiacie case is or is not made out 
against the prisoner, they endoise upon the indictment ‘ a 
tiue bill ' or ‘ no true bill ' as the case may be. 
fitg- ^873 M'^Laren Serm. Ser. ii. vi. 103 The gloomy in- 
dictment has been penned by our own hands. 

c. Bill of indictment, the written accusation as 
preferred to the Grand Jury, before it has been by 
them either found a true bill, or ignored. 

C1S30 Star Chamb. Proceed, in Proc. Soc. Antiq. Ser. ir. 
IV. 322 The seid William Trewhitt toke the seid hilles of 
indytement of the seid fyle. 1589 Pasquil’s Reimm C iij b, 
The . . Elders . . had neuer put vppe any Billes of endight- 
ment against her the last Parliament. 1678 Hale Hist. 
Placit. Cor. (1736) xxii. II. 137 If a bill of Indictment for 
murder, or other capital offence be presented against A, if 
upon the hearing the king’s evidence, .they are dissatisfied, 
they [the grand inquest] may return the hill ignoramus. 
1769 Blackstone Cotmn. IV. xxiii. 301 A presentment, .is 
the notice taken by a gmnd jury of any offence from their 
own knowledge or observation, without any bill of indictment 
laid before them at the suit of the king. 1818 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India (1826) V. 53 The absurdities with ivhich a bill 
of indictment is frequently stuffed. 

2 . Scots Law. A form of process by which a 
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criminal is biought to tiial at llie instance ot the 
Lord Advocate ; the formal written charge. 

1773 Rkskinc Juxf. IV. iv. 8 87 The ti-lal of piopev ciime^ hy 
the coiiit of josticiai-j’ proceeds either on indictment, which 
method is generally observed when die accused person to be 
tried i.s in prison, or [etc.]. Ibiii. § 8g 'I'liat part of the indict- 
ment. .which contains the ground of the cliarge against the I 
defender, and the nature and degree of the punishment that 
he ought to .suflei-j is called the libel. 1861 Bell's Dici.Lmu 
Scot.i^^afi Where the private party is the piincipal prose- 
cutor. .it is not in the form of an_indictment that he brings 
his action, hut in the form of criminal letteis. Ibid. 441/1 
The indictment is prepared in a syllogistic form, in which 
ilie major proj)Psition states the nature of tlie crime .. the 
»nnor proposition states the offence actually committed . . 
the coiiclvsio)! is, that on the panel's conviction hy the jury, 
he ought to suffer the punislnnent inflicted by latv on tire 
crime. 

+ Indi'Culail^, «. Oh^. rare. [f. L. indiathis, 
-2im, diin. of Index + -ab.] Of the nature of, or 
containing, a list or catalogue. 

*716 M. D.vvif.s Athen. Brit. III. Cpnamina Lyr. Ded., 
An Indicular Essay’ upon the Dome.stick Criticisms and 
Clerical Characters ., contain’d in his said Aihtnee liiitMi- 
nicx. 

II I'lldicuin. Oh. [L, liulktim (Pliny), ad. 
Gr. 'IvSiicuv, neiU. of ’Ji>ducus Indian.] ^Indigo. 

1358 TiiEvisa Biirlh. De P. R. xix. x^Nii, (Bodi. MS.), 
Indicum is founde in Caues of hide, ipijt in slyme w^ foine 
clemyngeto be slyme S: ayrie wlb wondie tnedlinge of hinde 
purpur and of blewe. Waror tr. A le.vts' Recr. i. 8g a, 

Stiepe the indievm in thicke redde wyne. jyia tr. Pomei’s 
Hist, Drii£.i I. 91 There is a Meal made of Anil, that is 
only distinguished from the Indicum , .as being made out of 
the entire Plant. 

Xndies (i'ndiz), sb. pi. [Plural of Indie or Indy, 
adaptation of L. Indiai\ 

1 . A name given to India and the adjacent regions 
and islands, and also to those lands of the Western 
Hemisphere discovered by Europeans in the r5th 
and i6th centuries, and originally supposed to be 
part of the former] with the progress of geographical 
knowledge the two were distinguished as East 
Indies and West Iedies, q.v. 

In mod. English use, Indies without quajiiication means 
the East Indies 1 and West Indies is (in strict use) confined 
to the gioup of islands lying to the east of Central America ; 
but, in translations from French, Spanish, or Portuguese, 
Indies often occurs in its i6th c. sense. 

tSSS Edf.n Decades All that trauayle Into these Indies 
haue greater respecte to Inker and gaynes then diligently to 
.searche tlie woorke.s of nature, Ibid. 17s {headins) Of tlie 
ordinary nauygation from Spayne to the Wesce Indie.s, 
1588 T. Hicicock \piUe) I'he Voyage and Trauaile of M. 
Caesar Frederick. . into the East India, the Indies, andbeyond 
the Indies. i6oS ’Jeronimo in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 354 Alas, 
that Spain cannot of peace Forbear a little coin, the Indies 
being so near. 1662 Stillihgfl. Orig, Sacr. iir. iii. § 1 
Telling men that there are Jewels of inestimable value in 
the Indies. 1700 Toland Clito viii. 6 Both Indys gladly 
will thy Handmaids he. *1856 Emerson Eng, Traits viit. 
(1857) 140 The English did not calculate the conquest of the 
Indies. 

t 2 . Used allusively for a region or place yielding 
great wealth or to which profitable voyages may be 
made. Obs, 

1598 Shaks. Merry W. i, iii. 79 They shall be my East 
and West Indies, 1613 — Hen. VHR iv. i. 45 Our King 
ha’s all the Indies in his Armes, £1(40 [Shirley] Capt, 
Undenuit ii. iii. in Bullen 0 . PI. II. 353 , 1 am sailing now 
to my owne Indies, And see the happie Coast, too. a xyoo 
B. E. Did. Cant. Crew, Black-Indies, Newcastle, from 
whence the Coals are brought. 174a Jarvis Qni.v. it. tv. liv, 
Regarding it [Spain] as their Indies, to which they are cer- 
tain of making a profitable voj’age. 

Indiffeasable, obs. form of Indeteasible. 
Indifference^ (indi-ferens). Also 6 -aunee. 
£f. as Indipbehbncy ; see -bnce. Cf. EL indiffi- 
rence (1629 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of 
being indifferent. 

+ 1 . The making of no difference between con- 
flicting parties ; impartiality ; =Indipfebenoy i, 

*533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1008/1 He is . . farre fro 
such indifference & equitie, as ought and must be in the 
iudges. J537 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 140 
Trustyng in yor wy.sdomes and indifferaunces, and upon the 
fidelyte ye here unto us, 164a Declar. Lords cj- Com. 

7 Noy. 3 Reasonable satisfaction shall be made unto them, 

. . according to Justice and indifference. 1699 Burnet 
39 Art. i.K. (itoq) iifi Thus I have set down the different 
Opinions in this point, with that true Indifference that I 
intend to observe on such other occasions, a 1754 Fielding 
Conversation Wks. 1784 IX. 371 The gentlemen, .are to he 
seated with as much seeming indifference as possible, unless 
there be any present who.se degrees claim an undoubted 
precedence. 

2 . Absence of feeling for or against ; hence esp. 
Absence of care for or about a person or thing ; 
want of zeal, interest, concern, or attention ; un- 
concern, apathy. Const, to, towards. 

ifigg Stanley Hist. Pliilos.'xii. (1701) 471/2 Eratostbene.s 
relates, That he . . often carried to Market Birds, or . . Pig.s 
to sell, and managed his Houshold-Affair.s with the like in- 
difference, iMomuch a.s he is reported to have washed a 
Sow, 1711 Lady M. _W. Montagu Let. to IVoHley 
Montagu 26 Feb,, Your indifference to me does not hinder 
me from thinking you capable of tenderness. 1749 Field- 
ing Toon Jones I. xi, She behaved to him before company 
wi^ the highest degree of indifference, *756 Burke S?dl. 
^ 3 , 1, ii, The human mihd is often .. in a, state neither of 
pain nor pleasure, .which I call a state of indifference. 182S 
Scott F, bl. Perth vi, ‘Perhaps never, if such be my 


father’s pleasure continued Conachar, with assumed in- 
difference. 1833 IIt. Martinfau Charmed Sea i. S Her 
iudiffeience was towards her parents, and most who crossed 
tier daily path. 1847 Groik Greece it. xlv. (1862) IV. 56 
The feeling towards Athens was latlier iiidifleience than 
hatred, 1848 C. Bronte J. Eyre .\iv, A look of complete 
indlfl'erence to his own external appearance. 

3 . Indetermination of Ihe will (cf. Indiffebency 
3), or of a body to rest or motion ; neutrality. 

1728 Pemberton Ne 7 uion's Philos. 29 All bodies have such 
an indifference to rest, or motion, that if once at rest they 
remain .so [etc.]. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1S34) I. _66 
It will teal up the mam foundation whereon they build 
their doctrine of indifference [of the will], namely, that 
without it theie could be no demerit, and consequently no 
room for punishment. 1831 Lardner Hydrost. vii. 124 
A solid immersed in a liquid may have seveial distinct 
positions of equilibrium, instability, and indifference. i886 
W. Cunningham St. Austin iv. 128 'The indifference of the 
human will, its perfect ability to choose thus or that. 

’(- 4 . The quality of being indifferent, or neither 
decidedly good nor evil (cf- Indipfekency (>). Ohs. 

1690-1 Tillotson Serin. (1728) I. 355 Con.science is no- 
thing else but the Jiid.gment of a Man's pwn Mind con- 
cerning the Morality of his actions ; that is, the Good or 
Evil, or Indifference of them. 

b, ' Passableness ; mediocrity ; as, indifference of 
quality ’ (Webster, 1864). 

5 . Want of difference or distinction between 
things; =IirDiFPEBENCY 7. 

Doctrine of indifference', the doctrine (of certain 12th c. 
philosophers) that universals are individuals considered in 
tho.se re.spect.s in which they do not differ from other indi- 
viduals of the same kind. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 142/1 He asserted 
Indifference, that theie is no difference of things. 1662 
Gunning Lent Fast 194 Each one theiefoie .. is willing 
tlirough these dales, to keep himself from indifference of 
meats. 1850 Maurice Aloral 4 Met. Philos. I. 558 We can- 
not work ourselves into his [Abelard's] passionate feelings 
against this doctrine of Indifference. 

6. The fact of not mattering or making no differ- 
ence ; unimportance ; esp. in phrase a matter of in- 
difference ; also, an instance of this ; a thing or 
matter of no essential importance. 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 76 Those neighboring differ- 
ences, or rather indifferences, are what 1 speak of, whether 
in some point of doctrine or of discipline. 1683 E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage’s Mystic Div. 71 What are, as cunningly as 
commonly, called .. innocent indifferences and orclerli cle- 
cences. i7o8STANnoPE/’<im//in(i709)IV.79 TheNecessity 
or Indifference of observing the Mosaic Rite.s, 1816 Scott 
Bl. pwarfii, This would have been a circumstance of great 
indifference to the experienced sportsman. 1885 Yorksh. 
Post 17 July 4/2 If the possession of the Zulfilcar Pass is a 
matter of such utter indifference to the Ameer [etc.]. 

7. Magnetism, Indifference point, point of indif- 
ference : ‘ the middle zone of a magnet where the 
attractive powers of the two ends neutralise each 
other ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex, i886). 

t Indi'fFerence 2. Obs. rare, [app, f. In- 2 4 
Diffebekce, but perh. erroneous] see Indiffebent 
a. 2 J Difference. 

igoi Arnolde Chron. (1811) 103 The indifferences of theis 
obligacions. Ibid, log Theis ben the indiffrence of y“ 
aquitauncis, the furst is one party of payment. The ij is of 
ful payment. 1589 IS ashe Pref. Greene's Memphon (krh.) 
7 The hunger of our insatiate humorists., readie to swallowe 
all draffe without indifference. 

Indi'fferencedi pfl. ti. no?tce-wd. [f. In- 
difpebenceI- -h -ed 2 ; cf. iced, frosted.'] Indif- 
ferencedover, covered over with indifference, having 
an outward show of indifference. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) III. xxxi. i86, I again 
turned to her, all as indifferenced over as a girl at the first 
long expected question, who waits for two more. 
Indi’ffereiicist. nonce-ivd. [f. as prec. + -ist,] 
One who maintains the indifference or indetermi- 
nation of the will. 


1768 Tucker Lt.Nat. I, vi. § 25. 159 If. .merit or demerit 
extend no further than while the will can act independently, 
why do your indifferencists ever punish for acts done in 
consequence of a perverseness already contracted? 

Indiffeveucy (indi-ferensi). Also 6 indyff-, 
6-7 indeff-. [ad. L. indifferentia (Gellins), n. of 
quality from indifferent- em : see Indiffebent a.i 
and -BNOY.] The quality of being indifferent. 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more persons, things, courses, etc. 

1 . Absence of bias, prejudice, or favour for one 
side rather than another : impartiality, equity, fair- 
ness. Nowvwe. 'i 


1534 More Com/, agst. Trib. hi. Wks. 1226/2 Then sha 
they fall from indifferencye, and mayntayne false maters < 
theyr fnendes. _ 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 177b, Not t 
he, which requireth of you favor, parcialitie, or bearyni 
but egtdl right, fvcndly indifferencie, and trew . . justio 
^* 57 * Jewel On 2 Thess, (1611) 122 Marke then, and wi 
ne.sse of my indifferencie . . that I follow not affection, bv 
deale vptightly, 1610 Carleton ’Jvrisd. 131 How ca 
sincentie and indifferencie bee expected of them, that ai 
afoiehand bound by Oath to the Pope? <11670 Hacke 
Cmt. Semt. (1675)11 Mark here the equity and indifferenc 
of the Son of God both to Jew and to barbarian. 178 
Paley M^, Phtlos.vi, viii. (1830) 406 The advantage a 
tending the second kind of judicjiture [where the judge ■ 
determined by lot at the time of the trial, and for that tur 
only] IS indifferency. 1832 Austin Jnrupr. (1873) I. ill. 1: 
few of them will pursue it with this requisite ‘ indifferenev 
or impartiality. ^ 


2. Neutrality of feeling ; hence, Absence of active 
feeling or interest; unconcern, apathy; -Indif- 
ference 2. Const, to, losmrds. Now rare. 

1625 Br. Hall Let. in Neal Hist. PurJt. (1733) II. 156 
IIow long will you halt in this Indiffeieiicy ? 1626 Honnf 

Serm. iv. 38 That you are in mqiiilibiio, in an Eyenesse an 
Indifferency in an Equanimity whetliei ye die tins night or 
no. 1642 Rogers Naaman 176 Tlieir former love of tlie 
word hath turned to indifferency. 16^ Howe in H. Rogeis 
Life ix. (1863) 053 In mailers of religion Charles II was 
.sufficiently known to be a prince of gre.at indifferency. 1715 
tVodrozv Corr. (1843) G- S 4 I'he .state of things did not bear 
an indifferency and neutrality. 1722 De Foe Col. Jack 
(1840) 203, I had a perfect indifferency for the whole sex. 
1835 I. Tavlor Spir. Despot, i. 7 To lest In a profligate 
indifferency to religion. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. A tomm. vii. 
(1852) 195 Even the least semblance of indiffeiency towards 
the decisions of law. 

•1*3, Indetermination of the -will; freedom of 
choice; an equal power to take either of two 
courses. Liberty of indifferency, fieedom from 
necessity, freedom of the will. Obs. 

1552 Latimer Serin. <[• Rem. (1845) 80 We cannot do sn 
here in England; for our indifferency is taken aw.ay Ijy a 
law. <11617 Bayne On Rph. (1658) 144 The indifferency of 
llie inclination in exercise i.s bound by Gods deciee. a 1652 
J. Smith Sel. Disc, vii. ii. (1821) 316 Upon Adam's first 
transgression, tiiat grand lilieity of indifferency equally to 
good or evil began first to di.scover it.self. 1690 Locke 
Hum. Und. ii, xxi, §71 Tlie operative Powers, .lemaining 
equally aide to operate, or to forbear operating after, as 
before the Decree of the Will, are in a .State, wliicb, if one 
pleases, may be call’d Indifferency. 1699 Burnet 39 A rt. 
x. (1700) 1 17 This Indifferency to do or not to do, cannot be 
the true Notion of Liberty. 

4. Of a word : Capability of being applied to 
different things ; neutral or equivocal sense, am- 
biguity. Now rare or Ohs. 

1596 Bell Snrs>. Popery iit. xii. 497 To make aduantage 
of the indifferencie of the word. 1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat, 

1 Cor. xi. 28 (1867) 77 The seeming indifferency in ttie 
English tongue is necessitated in the Greek, AoKiisogEio, 
1702 C. Mather Magn. Cpr. ii. v. (1852) 136 Tlie usage . . 
seems to have been accommodated unto that indift’erency of 
signification in the terms, 1881 J. C. Dolan in I‘enn, Sch. 
Jrnl. XXX. 88 Because of this indiffeiency, the term svill 
has here been used in its most popular sense. 

1 5. Of a place : Neutrality in point of advantage, 
a. Absence of advantage for either of two opposing 
sides. Ohs. 

1603 Knolles Ilisi, Turks (1621) 592 The Rliodlans 
accounted the Turks as good as vanquished, for that they 
being .so many in number, and in a place of .such indiffer- 
encie, had not yet prevailed. Ibid. 848 "I'lie Christians 
fought at great disadvantage, both for the number of men, 
and indifferencie of the place. 

+ b. Equal accessibility for all parties concerned. 
a 1645 Habington Sim>, JVorc, in Proc. Ware. Hist, 
Soc. IJ, ip3 An Officer of Armes was joyhed in commissyon 
to consyder the safety and indifferency of theyre place of 
meetinge. 

t 6 . The condition of being neither good nor 
bad, pleasant nor unpleasant. Obs. 

1690 Locke Hum. Und, 11. xxi, § 6 q ’Tis a mistake to 
think, that men cannot change the Di.spleasingness or Indif- 
ferency that is in Actions into Pleasure and Desire. 1692 

Educ. 75 Though before it were a Thing of Delight or 
Indifferency. 

H. Of two or more things, in their relation to 
each other or to a person, etc. 

7. Want of difference in nature or character ; sub- 
stantial equality or equivalence. Now rare. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 131 For indifferencye and 
equalitie of both [buyer and seller] .. was ordeyned that 
[etc]. 1672 Sir T. Broivne Lei. Friend § 7 Tho more 
have perished by violent deaths in the day, yet in natural 
dissolutions both times may hold an indifferency, at least 
but contingent inequality. i8op~io Coleridge Friend 
(1865) 27 1[ the assertor of the indifferency of truth and 
faksehood in their own natures, attempt to justify his 
position._ 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. i. x. (1876) 251 You 
have arrived at a fine Pyrrhonism, at an equivalence and 
indifferency of all actions. 

8 , Absence of difference in respect of consequence, 
effect, significance, or importance ; the fact of its 
making no difference, or of being of no consequence 
or importance either way. 

1564 Brief Exam. If the indifferencie of these orders 
hange vponthe vse: then we must loke wherevnto they are 
ordeyned, 1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. 11. iv. § 4 The choice is 
left to our owne discretion, except a principall bond of some 
higher duti’e remoue the indifferencie that such things haue 
in themselues. 1637 Laud Sp. Star-Chamb. 14 June 54 The 
Indlffevency of the standing of the Holy Table either way. 

Wagstaffe Vind. Carol, xiii. 88 Ceremonies, .how in- 
different soever they are in themselves, when they are onqe 
commanded, the indifferency ceases. 1M2 T. Mozley 
Reviin, II. cxviii. 331, I still believe.. In the indifferency of 
customs, so long as they do not make void the Divine 
word. 

b. esp. in phrase of indifferency, that is indif- 
ferent, unessential, immaterial, unimportant. 

1560 BECON ATety Catech. Wks. 1844 II. 300 So far is it off 
that these missal vestures are now thing.s of indifferency. 
1575 Fulke Refill. Rasiell 781 It is a matter of meere in- 
diflerency. 1650 Eulwer Anthropomet, 56 Haire long or 
short, thick or thin, more or le.sse, is a matter of indifferency. 
a *673 T. Horton in Spurgeon Treas. Dau. Ps. Ixiii. 6 As 
a place of indifferency ; that is, there as well as anywhere 
besides. 1758 S. Hayward Serm. iv. 124 It is not a mere 
matter of speculation, and therefore not a point of in- 
differency. 1863 _J. Brown Hone Subs. (ed. 3) 127 Religion 
was no matter of indifferency to him. 
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INDIFFERENT. 


+ c. A matter of iudifference ; a non-essential. 
1643 Sir T. Brownu; Rdig. Med. i. § 26, I M'ould not peribb 
upon a Ceremony, Politick points, or indiflerencj’. 1668 H. 
Moke Div. Dial. i. xvi. (1713) 36 If it be an Imperfection, 
it is to be removed .. If an Indiffercncy, it is indifferent 
wlietlier you remove it or not. 

Indifferent (indi’lerent), a^ (sh. and adv.). 
Also 5-6 -deferent, -dyfiferent. [a.¥. indiffeyenf 
(15th c. in Littre), or z.^.V,.indiffcrent-eni not dif- 
fering, making no difference, of medium quality, of 
no consequence, not particular , careless, f. in- (In- •^) 

-I- different-cni Dii’1’’EUENT.] 

I. Of a person or thing, in relation to two or 
more objects, courses, etc. 

1. Without difference of inclination ; not inclined 
to prefer one person or thing to another ; unbiased, 
impartial, disinterested, neutral; fair, just, even, 
even-handed. Const, to, unto (-t* for\ arch. a. 
Of persons: esp, indifferent judge, critic, reader. 

1387-8 T. Usic Test. Love 1. vli. (Skeat) 1 . 34 Indifferent 
folk wil say: ‘ye, who is trewe, who is fals, him-selfe 
kiiowlegeth the thiiiges,’ 1413 Pilgr. Smulc (Ca.\-lon) i. ii. 
(1839) 4 Thou assignest a juge that is nought indifferent, 
but fiend to your partye. 1465 Poston Lett. No. 529 II. 
38 He choulde be indeferent for bothc partyes acordyng to 
the lawe. 1302 Aunolde Chroii. (1811) 124 And nether 
wyll delyuer tlie sayde goodls to me or to ony other in- 
different man. 1323 Fitziihrij. 20 The stewarde is 

bounde Ijy lawe and conscyence to be an indyffeient iudge 
bytwene the loide and his tenauntes'. Ascfii.ir 

dcholcHt. (Arb.) 133 Trewly, I), hledcalfe was paiciall to 
none : but indifferent to all. 1594 West nid Pt. .'symbol. 

§ 22 'Two things seeine necessarie. .namely that the arbi- 
trators be sufficieiU, and indiffeient. rctSiS Raleiuu 
AL)ol. 21, I leave to all worthy and indifferent men to 
judge. 1743 De Poe's Eng. Trndesnum (1841) II. xxxix. 119 
-A man who means honestly, is never afraid . . to refer all 
differences to the next unbiassed and indifferent man he 
meets. 1814 Southey Roderkk xxi. Poet. Wks, IX. 194 
lie the indiffeient Judge of all, regards Nations, and hues, 
and dialects alike. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii, 
pSda) 260 They daie not go before an impartial judge and 
indiffeient jury. 

b. Of a thing, action, etc. ; esp, indifferent jus- 
tice, impartial or cveii-hanclecl justice. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vi. clxiv. 157 Guydyng it with all 
sohernesse and indifferent iustycc. _ 1370-6 Lambaroe 
Peramb. Kent (1826J p. viij, The indifferent and discrete 
course ye keepe in handling and compounding such contro- 
versies. 1612 Davies IPhy Irelond etc. (1787) 213 'There is 
no nation . . that doth love equal and indifferent justice better 
than the Irish. 1690^ Child Disc. Trade (1694) 5 Their 
excise, which is ceitainly the most equal and indifferent 
ta.x in the woild. 1721 St. German's Doctor Sf Sind. 312 
Melhiiiketh that the law in that point is very good and in- 
different. _ 1882 Farrar Early Chr, II. 34 It even stands as 
a description of St. James on the indifferent page of the 
Jewish historian. 

2. Not inclined to one thing or course more than 
to another; having no inclination or feeling for 
or against a thing ; hence, Without interest or feel- 
ing in regard to something ; tinconccrned, unmoved, 
careless, apathetic, insensible. Const, to. 

1519 Inicrl. Pour Eiem. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 43 By my troth, 

I care not greatly, I am indifferent to all company. Whether 
it be here or there. 1529 More 1. Wks. 165/1 Woulde 

ye be then indifferent to take the one syde or the other. 1399 
Shahs. lien. C, 1. i, 72 B. Ely. Doth his Maiestie Incline 
to it, or no ? B. Cant. He seems indifferejit. _x643 Slingsuy 
Diary (1836) 145 They . , show’d a mind indifferent wt way 
they went, so they followed their General. 1702 Farquhak 
Twin-Rivals iii. iii, Madam, you appear very indifferent 
to me to what you were lately. 1737 Wardurion Lett. 
(tSog) 256, 1 am very indifferent of obligations from that 
quarter. 1814 Scott Ld. o/lsles iii. xvii, 'These mighty' cliffs, 
that heave on high Their naked brows . . Indifferent to the 
sun or snow._ 1836 J. H. Newman Par. Sei-m. (1837) III. 
iii. 41 He was indifferent, and cared for none of these things. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley sEx, When people are long indif- 
ferent to us, we grow indifferent to their indifference. _ 1868 
Freeman Norm, Cotiq. (1876) II. x. 504 Not merely indif- 
ferent or unfriendly to his cause, but avowedly and bitterly 
hostile, 

•h 3. Undetermined in regard to impressions, ac- 
tions, etc. ; of neutral disposition ; equally apt, 
disposed, or indisposed to. Ohs. 

*338 Starkev England i. ii. 28 'The mynd of inan fyrst of 
hya selfe ys as a clear and puie tabul . . apt and indyfferent 
to reccyue al maner of pycturys and image. 1348-77 Vicarv 
Anat. iv. (i888) 33 Why he [the biain] is moyst, is, that it 
•should be the more indifleienter and abler to eucry thing 
that shoulde be .. gotten into him. 1662 Stillingel. Orig. 
Sacr. HI. iii. § 7 The soul being of such a nature as is iiidif- 
feieiit to good or evil. 1S90 Locke llnin. Und, it. xxL 
(legs'! 14 1 A man is at Liberty to lift up his Hand to his 
Head, or let it rest quiet : He is perfectly indifferent to 
either. 

+ 4. Having a neutral relation to (two or more 
things) ; impartially pertinent or applicable. Ohs. 

1329 More Dyaloge ii. Wks. 181/1 There might be saide, 
that it nedeth not to assigne any place, wher the very 
churche & true christen congregacion is. But sith euery 
place is indifferent ther vnto [etc.]. 1333 Elyot Cast. H elthc 
(1339) 36 a, The latyn worde Cereuitia, is indifferent as welle 
to ale as to biere. 1380 Lyly Enphnes (Arb.) 271 To line 
and to loue well is incident to fe_we, but indifferent to all. 
1678 CuDWORTU Intell, Syst. i. iii. 124 A certain infinite 
■materia prima, which was neither air, nor water, nor fue, 
but indifferent to every thing. ... 

t b. Of a word : Of neutral signification or 
application; hence, Equivocal, ambiguous; of either 
gender, common. Ohs. 


a 1333 Frith Dtspui. Purgal. (1829) 167 Alheit_ the word I 
of itself were indifferent in the Latin, yet it is not indifferent ! 
in the English. 1384 P.. W. Three Ladies Land, in Ha/ 1 . , 
DodsieyVl. 309 You know that homo is indifferent. 1622 
B\con Lien. PI I, ii Chose rather a middle v'ay . . and that 
under covert and indiffeient words. 

■f'5. Not more advantageous to one person or j 
party than to another, a. Of a place: Neutral in 
situation, as respects position and accessibility. I 
1331-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 2 layles. .shoulde be. .edified ! 
in suche townes. .as shall be most indifferent for conueiance ' 
of piisoneis fjom euery parte of the .shiie. 1348 Hall [ 
Chron., Edm. /f'230 If your pleasure shalbe, to have the 
coinmunicacton in any' place, indifferent betwene bothe ' 
tharmies. 1393 Jack Straw iii. in Hazl. Dodsle-y V. 405 
If the king would anything with us, Tell him the way is 
indifferent to meet us. 1633 F uller Ch. Hist. ii. ii. § 2 An 
indifferent Place, for mutual Ease, in mid-way betwi.vt both. 

•l-b. Of a contest: Even, equal, undecided. Ohs. 
ri6zi Chapman Iliad x\i\. 9 He thought not any one of 
all the Deities, When his care left th’ indifferent field, w ould 
aid on either side. 1618 Bolton Plorus (1636) 6 The same 
beasts which cauied away the first day cleere, and made tlie 
second indifferent, gave away the thiid past controveisie. 

•{• 6. Having a neutral quality between e.xcess 
and defect ; not extreme ; of medium quality or 
character. Ohs. 

1323 Fitzheru. Surv. [rssg] 60 The nioste indifferentest 
mean to make. 1379 Lyly Eiiphues (Arb.) 144 The mind with 
indifferent labour waxeth more perfect, with [oner] much 
stuclye it is made fruitlesse. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 
i. it. (166S) 26 Make not your career too long . . or too shoit 
..but competent and indifferent. 1699 Da.mpier Toy. 11 . 

HI. 33 Where there blows a moderate and indifferent Gale 
between both extreams. 

b. Of medium or moderate extent, size, etc. ; 
fairly large ; tolerable. Ohs. or arch. 

1346 Vorksh. Chanlty Snrv. (Sut tee-,) 482 Of good con ver- 
sacion and qualities and indifferent lerenyng. 1380 Lylv 
Enphnes (Arb.) 408 Indiffeient wealth to maintaine his 
family, expecting al[l] things necessaiy', nothing superfluous. 
i6(ji R, Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 77 Of sheepe they 
have in some places indifferent store. 1697 Damiter Voy. 

1 . 96 Two little Islands, each about a mile round, of an in- 
different heighth. 1707 Curios, in Ilnsb. Card. 231, 

I discover’d them to ue compos’d of much Mercury', of an 
indifferent Quantity of Sulphur, and a little less of fixt Salt. 

7. Not definitely possessing either of two oppo- 
site qualities ; esp. (in current use), Neither good 
nor bad ; of neutral quality. 

133* More Con/nt.^ Tindale Wks. _ 367/x _Tho.se jhynges 
whiche he taketh for indifferent, that is to wit of their natuie 
neither good nor euyl. 1368 'Tilnuv ILisc. Mariage B, Tell 
us, how the indifferent sorte were marled, that were neyther 
foule, nor fayre, but lovely browne. _ 1613 Purchas /’i/- 
grimage (161M 369 The Chaldeans.. in the .seven Planets 
making two good, two bad_, three indifferent. Ibid. 550 'The 
Earth diversified in aspiring Hills, lowly Vales, equall and 
indifferent Plaines. 1702 Eng, Theophrasl. 81 We are to 
look upon men as indifferent sort of things, neither good nor 
bad to us but according to our management. 1821 Blackw. 
Mag. VIII. 668 Bards and bardlings, good, bad, and in- 
different, 

b. Hence, by euphemism: Not particularly good; 
poor, inferior; rather bad. (Frequently preceded 
by but or very.') 

1638 F. Junius Paint. Ancients 66 The favourable accla- ! 
inatioiih of them that praise and extoll every indifferent 
woike, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcb. vi. § 60 After an ill 
supper, he was .shewed an indifferent bed. a 1713 Burnet 
Oimi Time (1766) I. 246 The English interest was managed 
chiefly by two men of a veiy indifferent reputation. 1796 
Jane Austex P?'ide PreJ. .\iv. (1813) 59 Her indifferent 
state of health unhappily prevents her being in town. _ 1824 
Scott .It. A’ owrtw’x xiv, Meg .. sipped again, then tried to 
eat a bit of biead and butter, with very indifferent success. 
1878 H. H. Giun.s Ombre 20, It is generally more advisable 
to pa.ss than to play with an indifferent liand. 

i'C. In poor health, ailing, poorly. Ohs. or dial. 
1753 Mrs. DvA-tem Autobiog. (18611 III. 244 [She] is but 
very indifferent, but_ really looks as pretty as ever. 1779 
bliss Wilkes Let, in IV i Ikes' Corr. (1805) IV. 295, I saw 
her last night, when .she was very indifferent with shoitness 
of breath. 1803 Nelson in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 455, 

I have been but very indifferent, but I am much recovered. 
1816 Jane Austen I,eit, (1884) II. 327 Your Mama means 
to ride to Speen Hill to-morrow to see the Mrs. Hulberts, 
who aie both very indifferent, j8z8 Craven Dial. s,v., If 
1 ask a Craven peasant how his wife does, he replies ‘in- 
different, thank ye’; then I conclude that she' is in tolerably 
good health. But if he tells me that ‘she is very indifferent 

I am assured she is very ill ; or almost in a hopeless state. 

8 . Ill scientific use : a. Neutral in chemical, 
electiical, or magnetic quality, as indifferent point. 
b. Undifferentiated, not specialized, as indifferent 
cell, tissue, etc. 

183s Mh-ixts, Expos. Le.v., Indijferens .. teim applied to 
compound bodies which do not exercise electro-chemical 
reactions and which do not combine with other bodies : in- 
different. 1872 Hu.\'ley Physiol, xii. 272 The material of 
the body when in this stage of growth is often spoken of as 
indifferent tissue. 1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 
103 These cells, which are usually known as indifferent cells, 
possess no limiting membrane, hut consist of little masses of 
protoplasm which are almost in close contact with one 
another. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indifferent gases, gases 
which when breathed excite no irritation or other unpleasant 
effect, but in the absence of oxygen are incapable of sustain- 
ing life. Ibid., Indifferent point, the point of the intrapolar 
region of an electronised nerve which lies between the ane- 
lectrotonlc and the catelectrotonic areas. i8go Nature 

II Sept., The mode of renewal of the nails or of the epider- 
mis generally is a jjood example, each cell commencing its 
existence in an indifferent form in the deeper layers of the 


epidermis, and gradually acquiring the adult peculiarities 
as it approaches the surface. xBg6 A libuti’s Syst. Med. I. 
360 Place the indifferent electroiie in a suitable position on 
the patient. 

II. Of two or more things, a thing and its con- 
trary, etc., in relation to each other, to a person, 
etc. ; and in senses thence arising. 

f 9. Not different in character, quality, effect, in- 
cidence, etc. ; equal, even ; identical, the same. Ohs. 

1347 Boorde Introd, Know!, xxxv. (1870) aio Latyn, 
welcome to me ! , . For thou art indyffeient here and in euei y 
place. 1349 dot of Lect in Sharp Cov. Myst. (1825) 184 At 
the iiideferent costs and cliaiges of Mr. Maire and the 
Shereffs. 'That is, the Maiie to pay the one half, and the 
Shereffs the other half. 1384 IL Scot Discov. IVitchcr. v. 
ix. (r886) 88 It is indifferent to saie in the English toong; 
She is a witch ; or, She is a wi.se woman. 1721 St. German's 
Doctor <S- .'Sind. 32S He may have meat and drink, .and his 
fellows also at their own costs, or at the indifferent costs of 
the partie.s. 

10, Not differing in estimation or felt importance ; 
regal ded as not mattering either way. To he in- 
different to, to make no difference to, to be all the 
same to. 

(The converse of sense 2 ; we are subjectively indifferent 
to things which are objectively indifferent to us.) 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 758 Friend and 
foe was much what indifferent unto him : where his ad- 
vaunlage grew, he spared no mannes death. 1601 Shak.s. 
ful, C. 1. iii. IIS, I um arm’d, And dangers are to me indiP- 
feient. 1682 Vnnvmd Medal Ep, Whigs, "I'is indiffeient to 
j’our humble servant, whatever your party says or thinks of 
him. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 139 It was indif- 
feient to him whether you said Moses was the author of the 
Pentateuch, or Esdras re'established it. 1743 Johnson Let. 
to Cave Aug. in Boswell, I would have it understood as 
wholly indiffeient to me. 1768 IVomau 0/ Honor J. 147 In 
quality of brother to Lady Harriet.. he commands and ob- 
tains her utmost respect ; hut for any thing fartlier . . there 
is not that man on eaith that is more indiffeient to her. 
1883 J. Martineau Types Eth. I h. II. 71 The sentiments of 
others are indifferent to him. 

b. Of no consequence or matter either way ; un- 
important, immaterial, 

r6ii Bidle Ecclus, xxvii. i Many haue sinned foi a sm.il 
matter [marg. thing indifferent], 1704HEARNE Duct. Hist. 
(1714) 1 . j8 As the differences we speak of ate not essential 
ill points of Faith, the Apostles and Fathers , . might fairly 
enough neglect these indifferent Disputes. 178B Pkilstley 
Lect. Hist. lit. xiv. 118 'The real time of Christ’s birth can no 
more affeijt the proper use of this sj'stem than that of any 
other indifferent event. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. vii, 
What she herself held in tenderness and reverence had coti- 
stantly seemed indifferent to Gwendolen. 1883 yrnl. Ac. July 
. 408 It is perfectly indiffeient to which race the father or the 
mother belongs. 

c. spec. Of an observance or ceremony ; That 
may equally well be done or not done, observed 
or neglected, etc. ; non-essential, 

J363 Grindal Rent. (Parker Soc.) 94 In that meal it shall 
he indifferent to eat fle.sh or fish. 1576 Atm. Sandys Serm. 
(Parker Soc.) 187 Neither would they so uncharitably have 
judged their brethren in things indifferent, 1689 Locke 
Toleration i. Wks. 1727 II. 244 Things in their own Nature 
Indifferent cannot, by any human Authority, be made any 
Part of the Worship of God. 1705 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
127 By Indifferent are only meant, such as might be either 
.. done thus or otherwise.^ 1731 Wesley Lett. xiv. Wks. 
XII, This lule holds of things indifferent in themselves. 

III. II. Comb., as indifferent- looking (senses 2, 
7), -minded (sense i) acljs. 

1622 Rclat. Eng. Plantat. Plymouthtpt Arher Story Pilgr. 
leathers (1897) 503 Eveiy indifferent-minded man should be 
able to say, with father Ahraham, ‘Take thou, the right- 
hand ; and I will lake the left ! ’ 1838 Dickens Nidi. Nick, 
xviii, If she was twice as indifferent-looking, I should be so 
much the more her friend. 1894 H. Nisbet Bush Girl’s 
Rom. 70 She was struggling to be calm and indifferent- 
looking, with a great horror chilling her young heart. 

B. sh. 

+ 1. One wlio is impartial or disinterested. Ohs. 
c 1S70 Pride I; Loml. (1841) 17 For of the hyndes or of the 
paysauntie I feare I should not have indifferenls. 1602 
Archpriest. Controv. (Camden) II. 6 He would have some 
indifferent joined with them. 

2. One who is neutral or unconcerned, esp. in re- 
ligion or politics ; a neutral ; an apathetic peison. 
f Hence, as a (7trajf-proper name, John Indifferent. 

.1356 J, Heywood Spider ,5. F. Ixiii. Dd vij b, 'These in- 
difirentes (01 newters) that part most Lake That strongest 
is, or strongest like to be. 1589 R. Harvev PI. Perc. 5 If 
1 vse indiffeicncy, call me not lohn Indifferent. 1624 
StraH'OUD Lett, y Disp. (1739) 1 . 23, I was best picaseii to 
hear of that Commodity', being foi all the rest John In- 
different. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Method v, Should 
Gods earc Tcj such mdifferents chained be, Who do not 
their own motions heave ? 1703 Seer. Policy fansenisis 119 
Why then did not the pretended Indifferents side with the 
Clergy, the King, the Pope, the whole Church to defend the 
Faith? 1742 Land. Mag, 614 Indifferents and Absentees 
are equally abhorrent to our Constitution. 1832 Thackeray 
Esmond iii. x, The indifferents might be counted on to cry 
King George or King James, according _as either should 
prevail. 1894 IVesim, Gas. 20 Nov. 1/2 It is the indifferents, 
the abstainers, the waverers, and the wobblers who decide 
elections. 

3. pi. Tilings indifferent (see A. 10) ; non-essen- 
tials. rare. 

1626 ScLATER Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 236 Vaiiic ianglings 
about indifferents. Ward Simp. Cohler (1843) s 'To 

tolerate more than indifferents, is not to deal indifferently 
with God. 1876 F. H. Bradley Eth. Stud. Note to Ess. v. 
191 Now, where there are no indifferents and no choice be. 
tween them, rights are never wider than duties. 

92-3 
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O. adv. =lNi)U'’t'Jii!ENrLV 5. Ohs. 

(Very common c 3600-1730.) 

1583 Hollyb.vnd Ciimpc! di l''ior -LI-] Me thinke.*; I under, 
stand indifTerent well. 1601 Holl.\nu II. 497 Indif- 

ferent good workemeiijlint nothing comparable to the other 
before named. i6oz Siiaks. Haul. m. i. 123 , 1 am my selfe 
indifTerent honest. 1620 Mvrkiiam Fnrew. llnsh. ii. -w. 
(i668) 68 Lay upon the Hariows some indifferent heavy 
piece of wood. 1707 J. Cn.\MUEKL..\YNii St. Gt.^ Brit. i. 1. 
lit. 2t The Air is cold, the Soil indifferent fruitful. 1748 
F. Smith Voy. DUc. I. 20 An indiffeient high Land to N. 

. . hut to the S. it fallelh away very low. .1824 Scoit St. 
Ronan's iii, He., was supposed to make an indifferent good 
thing ofit, 1826— Woodst. v, You have seen me act my 
part indifferent well. 

t Indi*fferentj a.- Obs.rare. [app. f. but 
peril, erroneous ; cf. iNmEFfiiiEircE 1^.] Different. 

1513 Douglas - tft'wrA x. vii. 179 Thayr agis Was noclit far 
indylferent [L. iiec inultum dLcrepat xias\. 1549 Conipl. 
Scot. xiii. 107 There naturis and conditions ai as indefferent 
as is the nature of scheip and voluis. 1644 Digcy Nat. 
Bodies (1645) 362 This {Septum luciduui^ is an indifferent 
body from all the rest that aie in the braine. 

Indiffere'ntial, a. and sb. ran. [iN-d.] a. 

adj. Characterized by indifference, b. sb. A thing 
indifferent (see Indifferent lo c) ; anon-essential. 

1818 Coleridge in Lit. Rent. (1836) III. 172 Driving into 
wildernesses their Christian brethren foi admitted indif- 
fereiitials. 1836 G. S. Faber Election (1842) 52 Some., 
it tells us, are neithet elected nor reprobated; and.. these 
indifferential individuals either may, or maj’ not, he saved. 

Indiffere'ntiated, a. rare. [In- 8.] Not 
differentiated; not rendeied different in structure, 
function, or the like; not specialized. 

1878 'B'ZLl.Gegenbaw's CoDtp. Anat. log Thus the cellular 
layer of the ectoderm, in the Hydtoid-Polyps, is as yet an 
indifferentiated organ of sensation. 

Indiiferentism (indi-fereutiz’m). [f. Indif- 
ferent a. + -ISM : cf. F. iiidiffireittlsme (Littre).] 

1 . A spirit of indifference professed and practised. 

1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. iv. Often, notwithstanding, 

was I blamed., for my so-called Hardness, my I ndifferentisni 
towards men. 1877 Black Green Past, i, Tliere are others 
who have educated themselves into a useful indifferentism 
or cynicism. 1879 Howells Z.. Aroostook x.viii. 26s_ A cast- 
off accent of jaded indifferentism, just touched with dis- 
pleasure. 1890 Boldeewoou Col. Reformer (i8gi) 6 Tliese 
people either did not know . .or, with the absurd indifferent, 
ism of Englishmen, did not care. 

b. esp. The principle that differences of religious 
belief are of no importance; adiaphorism; absence 
of zeal or interest in religious matters. 

1837 Sack Lei. in Pusey Hist. Eiii/. (1828) I. p. xiv, It 
originated with men very far removed from indineientisni. 
1828 Pusey Ibid, sp His anxiety to promote Chiistian charity 
converted into indttTeientism. 1840 Milhan A/fA Clir. II. 
381 The public acts,. of Constantine, show how the lofty 
eclectic indifferentism of the Emperor. .gave place to the 
progressive influence of Christianity. 1845 E. B. Barrett 
in Leiiers of R. Droumin^ ^ E, B. Barrett (xSgg) 1 . 240 
He has a certain latitudinarianisni (not indifferentism) in his 
life and affections. 1856 R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i86o) I. 
39 The signs of a growing toleration or indifferentism meet 
atm on every side. 

2. Metaph. (See quot.) 

1866 Mansell in Contemp. Rev. I. 33 Hence arises a third 
form of philosophy, which, for want of a better name, we will 
call IndijfferetUisvi, as being a system in which the charac* 
teristic differences of mind and matter are .supposed to dis- 
appear, being merged in something higher than both. 

0. Biol. * Term originally applied to the condi- 
tion of the sexual glands at the time of develop- 
ment, when parts of them are common to both 
sexes’ {Syd, Soc. Lex. 18S6). 

Indi'ifereiitist.^ [f. as prec. -i- -ist ; cf, F. 
indiffereniiste (Littre).] One who professes or 
practises indifference, neutrality, or unconcern. 
Also attrib, a. In religious matters. 

1807 Southey Esfriella’s Lett. II. 36 Into this party all 
the indifferentists from other sects ., naturally fall. 1813 
AV. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XXXVI. 232 It was after 
the expulsion of the Moriscoes that the Spaniards be- 
came indifferentists. 1853 Conybeare Ess., Ch. Parties 
11855) 15s Arnold wa.s no indifferentist and his followers 
have been no Epicureans. i86g Rossetti Mem. Shelley 
p._ xxxiii. He was . . as so many other people are, a reli- 
gious indifferentist who acquiesced in what he found estab- 
lished. 1884 Athetmwn 23 Feb, 244/1 Those Japanese who 
pretend to any education are almost universally indiffer- 
entist agnostics. 

b. In politics. 

1817 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catech. Introd, 169 Corruption- 
eaters, and corruption-hunters, and blind custom led men, 
.and uidifferentisti). 1879 hi. Pattison Milton 121 These 
political phases tyere not Jhe acquiescence of a placeman, 
or indifferentist, in mutations for which he does not care. 
1890 G. Gissma Emancipated I, 75 Madeline was an in- 
, differentist in politics and on social questions. 

c. generally. 

1866 Alger SoUL Nat. <5- Man iv. _342 It is obvious that 
ite was never a. misanthrope or an indifferentist, hut pain- 
fully concerned about his fellow-men. 

IzidifTerently (indi-ferentli), adv, [f. Indif- 
ferent a. + -LY 2 • hut ill earliest use directly based 
on L. indifferenter or F. indiffireminentl\ In an 
indifferent manner ; with indifference. 

1 . Without difference or distinction; equally, 
alike, indiscriminately. 

ei374 Chaucer V. pr. iii. 122 (Camb. MS.) So pat 
be wite egaly, as-who'-seyth indifferently, hat thinges mowen 
ben doon or elles nat ydopn.. c *400 ApoL Loll. 30 Ilk prest 
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of Ciist was callid indiffeieutly piest and blschop. 1549 
Covlrd.ale, etc. Erasin. Par. Gal. 12 What lette sliuulde 
theie be, why God shoulde not inJiffeieatly coumpte all for 
hih chyldren? 1600 Holland Livy ii. x.xxiii. 66 The same 
yeaie died Menenius Agiippa, a man. .beloved indifferently 
[L. paritet] of the Senatouis and the Commons. 1709 
Si'EELE Tailor No. 57 Fa All Mankind are indifferently 
liable to aclveise Strokes of Fortune. 1756 Duuke Still. J<; 
B. H. ii. They frequently use the same word, to signify in- 
differently the inodes of astonislimenl or admiration and 
those of teriour. 1880 Geikie Phys. Geog. iv. 265 At first 
we might expect to meet with lakes indifferently on any 
pait of the earth’s smface. 

t b. In a position equally convenient as to dis- 
tance for all parties. Obs. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. ii. § 44. 187 A Couit is called 
in the Priory of Dunstable in Dedford-shiie, as a favourable 
place, indiffeieutly distanced. 

•t- 2 . Without bias or piejuclice ; impartially. Ohs. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bothas \. XXX. (1554) 141 Indifferently bis 
domes demeaning Such one is able lo be cleped a kyiig. 
rS3i"2 Act 23 II cn. VIII, c. s § 5 You .. shall trewly and 
indifferently execute the auctoiiiie to you geueii. 1548-9 
(Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Commnit., That they maye 
truely and indifferently minister iustice. 1617 SiR R. Bovle 
Diary (1886) I. 165 So many mares as shalbe vallued at 

I. xn by two men indifferently to be chose by us hothe. 1737 
Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 53, I .. was determined to behave 
indifferently lo all, rich or poor, friends or enemies. 1844 
Ld. Bkough.im Bril. Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 351 Tvvelvc men 
indifferently chosen, and of a station near his own. 

3 . With iiidiffereuce or unconcern ; calmly, im- 
coiicernedly ; caielessly. 

1573-80 Baret .d/r/. 1 12S But if he shall vnderstand ., 
that you take the matter indiffeieutly or quietly [L. wi/ko 
animo], i6oi Siiaks. fni. C. i. ii. 87 Set Honor in one eye, 
and Death i'th other, And I will looke on both indifferently. 
1663 Perys Diary 10 Jan., I answered him [Penn] so indif- 
ferently that I think he and I shall be at a distance. 1747 
Genii. Mag. Apr., But Lovat’s fate indifferently we view, 
True to no king, to no religion true. 1848 C. Bkon'ie J. 
Eyrexvii, ‘I have not considered the subject’, said he in- 
differently, looking straight before him. 
t 4 . Without determination either way; neutrally. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. 11. ii. 19 If he did not care wliethei he 
had their loue, or no, hee waned indifferently, 'twixt doing 
them neyther good, nor harnie. 121716 Blackall Wks. 
C1723) I. S3 Whether they he our Piiends or our Enemies, 
or indifferently affected towards us. 

5 . To some extent, in some degree (as inter- 
mediate between very or very muii, and not at all) ; 
moderately, tolerably, fairly; esp. indifferently iveU, 
pretty well. (Cf. Indifferen'T adv.) Now rare. 

C1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 28 That 
evene man, but iudiffeientlie skilfull maye peiceave the 
crafte. 1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 19 A cerlayne rowncl 
and long Processe, indifferently thicke. 1599 Siiaks. Hen. V, 

II. i. 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indifferently well. 
1772-84 Coon Voy. (1790) IV. 1227 The churches are not 
magiiinceiU without ; but within are decent, and indiffer- 
ently ornamented. 1855 Puescoti’ Philip II, I. i. ii. 13 
French he could speak indifferently well. *858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gi. v. i. II. 57 For reasons indifferently good. 

b. Not very well ; poorly, badly (usually pre- 
ceded by very or hut). 

1676 tr. Gnillaticre's Voy, Athens no The Wine tliey 
provided was indifferently good, but their water was excel- 
lent. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke’s Voy. E. Ind. 159 He thought 
I understood my business but very indifferently, since I kept 
him so long under my hands. 1706-7 Farquhar Beaux 
Sirat. I. Wks. (Rtidg.) 644/1 We are an inland Town, and 
indifferently provided with Fish. 1855 Prescott Philip II, 
I. vii. (1857) 114 Montmorency .. now took the command, 
for which his rash and impetuous temper but indifferently 
qualified him. 1868 Dickens Lett. (,x88o) II. 339, I rest 
very indifferently at night. 

Indi'fferentness. [f. as prec. + ness.] The 
quality of being indifferent ; indifference. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Indifferentness, the having little or 
no_ Concern or Affection for; also middle Nature or Quality 
neither best nor worst. 

t Indi-ffering, a. Obs, rare~^. = Indifferent. 
<21694 Life Matt. Robinson (ed. Mayor) 57 As to Church 
ceremonies he was indiffering. 

Indiffinite, -ynite, obs. ff. Indefinite. 
Indiffu’sible, a. [In- 3.] Not diffusible. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Indifulvin (indifu-lvin). Cliem. [f, Indi- -f 
L. fulv-us yellow, Fulvous a -in.] A brittle, fri- 
able, reddish-yellow resin (C^aHgoNjOs) obtained 
(in two forms) by treating indican wilh dilute 
acids. 

1863-72 in Watts Diet. CItem. III. 248. 

Ixidifuscixi (-fo sin). Chem. [f. Indi- -t- L. 
fusc-us dark, Fuscous + -in.] A brown powder 
(CjiHjoNaOg) obtained from indican and indicanin. 
1859 [see iNDicAN], 1863-72111 Watts Diet. Chem, III. 249. 
So ludifu’scone (C22H20N2O5) [see -one]. 
Indigen, var. of Indigene. 

. II Indi'gena. PI. indigenss. [L. mdigena 
native, f. mdu- in, within + -gena from gen-,, stem 
of gign-ere to produce, beget.] A native, abori- 
ginal ; = Indigene sb. 

1391 G. Fletcher Rnsse Commvi. (Hakl. Soc.) 98 A.s 
though they were indigen®, or people bredde upon that 
very soyle. 1639 Hammond On Ps. x.xxvii. 35 Spreading 
himself as aii indigena flourishing. 1799 W. G. Browne 
Prav. Afnea etc. xxi. 320 The ordinary ina.xitns of indigence 
are rarely lo be entirely disregarded. 

Indigenal (indi-dgihal), a. and sb. [f. L. in- 
digen-a -i- -al.] A. adj. = Indigenous. 


1723 H. Bourne mSpirit J'ub. Jnih. 11825) 39oIt appeals 
to me lo be an indigenal Cu.stom of our own. 1802 Sporting 
Mag. XX. 170 The indigenal Biitish cattle are still cMant. 
1847 Medwin Shelley II. 140 Bnglit aubuiii luiii aiidyye.s, 
that .seem indigenal to, oi heieditaiy in, the fail Venetians. 

B. sb. A native ; = Indigene sh. 

1720 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXXI. 35, I liave not inserted 
any Plant, .but such as aie iudigenals in Britain. 

+ Indi'geixary, a. Ohs. [f. L. indigen-a native 
4- -AliY.] Native ; = Indigenous. 

1631 VnuGs New Disp. r 288 The indigeiuuy feiiiieiit in 
llie .stumack. 1633 UiiguilARr Rabelais^ 11. vi, 'J'he primeval 
origin of my aves and ataves was iudigenaiy of the Leiu- 
ovick regions [F. indigene dcs ngions Lcinovitiiiics\. 

t Indi'genate, y/'. Obs. \s..Y.iiidigouit,Tii\. 
L. type *indigendtus, f. indigena native : see -ate 1 

I, ] The position or slatiLS of a native. 

1762 tr. Bnsihing's Syst. Ccog. IV. 138 It was foimcily 
customary that the person who was desiious of obtaining 
the right of iiidigeiiate, or a shaie hi tbe privileges, must 
pieviously pay a certain sum of matriculation or enrollment. 
1796 Mouse Amer. Ccog. II. 27 The law of indigeiialc, 
which excludes foreigners, not _ naturalized, fiom holding 
any employment of trust or profit. 

Indi'genate, a. Ohs. rare. [app. f. L. ittdi- 
gen-a A -ate 2 .] Of native origin. 

177s Planta in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 139 Tlie domains 
gi anted out by them to different iiidigenate families. 

Indigence (i’ntlicl^jens). A1 so 5-(5 iudygence, 
6 indigeus, (7 indygerts). [a. F. indigence (i 3th 
c. in Littre), ad. L. indigentia, f. indigent-eni In- 
digent : see -ence.] 

f 1 . The fact or condilion of wanting or needing 
(a thing); want or need of something lequisite; 
lack, deficiency ; need, requirement. 

C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipcianc 319 Giant syne to inyn 
Indigeus ])i pioleccione & defeiis 1 1387-8 T. Usit Test. 
Love III. viii. By indigence of goodes . . by right slmlde be beii 
punisshed. iiA.. Chester PI. (Sbaks. Soc.) II. 223 And 
beestys alle .sbal .. Noiilhir ele nor drynke for noon indi- 
gence. _ 1313 Douglas Hinds Prol. 72 Therto perfyte, but 
oiiy indigence, a 1628 Pulsion Nau Cavt. (1634) 25 Mutual 
indigence knits men together, when they have need one of 
another. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles iii. 165 Working . . by 
a particular conciirse suitable to the indigence of the mater 
itworkes on. 1775 Harris Philos. A>iangetn. Wks. (1841) 
316 Every suboidinate being . . is . . subject to wants, (indi- 
gence and imperfection being es-seiilial to its constitution). 

2 . spec. Want of the means of subsistence; stiait- 
ened ch cum stances; poveity, penury, destitution. 

C1386 CuMOLR Man of Law's T. 6 Thou most for Indi- 
gence Or stele, or begge, or borwe tliy dispeiice. 1444 Pol, 
Poems (Rolls) II. 217 Avnuiisj'd persownys hokle le.sidence 
Among iher pavysshens, make a deparlysoun Of ther iresoui s 
to folk in indigence. _ 1553 Ani'. Parker Ps. xxxiv. 86 God 
seelh the just in providence . . He them lelieveth in indigeus. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1211 This other hcere. .doth 
not abandon povertie, 1101 ra.selli out the heieditaiy indi- 
gence of his father and Jiouse. 1712 .Steele Spcct, No. 276 
F I To tell a rich Man of the Indigence of a Kinsman of his. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. 1842 I. 495 As they bad 
befoie been leduced fiom affluence to indigence. 1884 

J. Rae Contemp. Socialism 414 To have no shoes is a niaik 
of extreme indigence to-day. 

b. personified, 

ri42o Lydg. Story Thebes i. in Chaucer's Wks. (1561) 
360/2 Treason, Poiiert, Indigence and Nede And cruell 
death, in his rent wede. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. xviii, 'I'his 
place, the usual retreat of indigence :ind frugality. 1858-63 
Carlyle F'rfk, Gi, xi. i. IV. 7 Under tliis King Indigence 
itself may still have something of a human aspect. 

1 3 . An instance of want ; a want, a need. Ohs. 
1:1416 Hoccleve Mm. Poems (1892) 62 Lei your hy 
wqrthynesse Oure indigences softne & abate ! 1491 Caxton 
Vitas Patr.fW. de W. 1495) i. xliii. 72 b/i She endiiied not 
oonly grete indigences ; But also many lehukes and shames. 
1664-94 South Twelve Serni. II. 114 We.. lay before them 
our Wants and Indigence.s, and the miseiy of our Condition. 

t Indigency (i’ndidgensi). Ohs. [ad. L. Az- 
digentia : see prec. and -enoy.] The quality or 
condition of being indigent. 

1 . Want, deficiency ; need; = Indigence i, 

<11619 Fotheuby Athcom. 1. v. § 4 (i622).38 The chiefest 
lye, and bond of all humane society, is neither reason, nor 
speech, nor indigency ; but roligion and piety, c 1624 Lush- 
INGTON Recant. Serm, inPhenix (1708) II. 492 Man ceasetli 
to be Man, if we conceive him All-sufficient; God only is 
so . . Man’s Being and his Good is Indigency and Want. 
1714 Fortescue- Aland Pref. to Fortescue's Abs. ij- Lim. 
Mon. 12 In the Infancy of the State and Indigency of Laws. 

2 . Spec. Want of the means of subsistence ; = In- 
digence 2. 

1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 255 Great want and indi- 
gencLe. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth ii.. 183 Where there is 
indigency, there is sollicitude, and distraction, and uneasi- 
ness, and fear. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. 38 'I'hat tlie 
common heathens_ had such mean apprehensions about the 
iiidigency of their gods, it appears plainly, .from Aristo- 
phanes s Plutus, and the Dialogues of Lucian. 

3 . with pi. A want, a need ; = Indigence 3. 

^631 J. Rocip.T Chr. Snbj. vii. (1658) po Ready to supply 
their indigencies, to pardon their infirmities. 1713 Durham 
PJtys.-Thcol. X. 459 All which various Methods being so 
nicely accommodated to the Indigencies of those helpless 
Vegetables. 1721 R. Keith tr. a Kempis' Vail. Lillies 52 
Who_ is there that is found like to the ‘ poor (Jesus) ’ as to 
all his Indigencies? Verily none. 

Indigene (i'ndidgJn), a. and sh. Also 7 'gin(e, 
7-9 -een. [a. F. indigene (Rabelais, i6th c.), ad. 
L. indigena native, lit. ‘ in-born ’ person, f. indi- 
iindu-) ancient deriv. form of in prep, -f gen- btem 
oigignere, in passive ‘to be born ’.] 



INDIOENITAL. 

fA adj. Native; = Indigenous. Obs. 

1598 If vuLUYT Foy. I. 491 They weie Indigene, or people 
tired vpon that very soyle. 1675 Evklyn Term (1729) 7 
All .sorts of Mould, foreign or indigen. 1697 — Niiinistii. 
i.Y. 312 The Native, and truly Indigin are generally veil 
shap’d. 

B. sb, A native. 

1664 livcLYN Sylva. ,\xiv. 62 The Alaternus . . thiivcs with 
us ill England, as if it were an Indigene and Natural. 1679 
llthi. (ed. 3) xvi. 68 The Biicli .. [isj doubtless a proper 
Indigene of England.^ 1807 G. Cii.\lmers Ccikdouia I. 
I. i. 14 The Goths were indigenes of Scandia. 1817 CoLUUiDGii 
Own Ttntes (1850) III. 952 One of the true indigens of this 
planet. 1859 Darwin Oriff. Spec. iv. (1873) 89 They differ, 
luoreover, to a large e.\tenl, from the indigenes. 1876 H. 
SrnNCEH Priitc, Social. (1877) I. 46 The Hill-tribes of India, 
which are leninants of itidigenes planted by the flood of 
Aryans. 

t Indige’nital, «. Obs. rare. [f. L. i)idi- (see 
prec.) -f- genit-Hs born + -al : after L. indigena, 
-genus.'] Of indigenous character. 

1656 Bluunt Gloseogr., ludigenilal, horn in the .same 
Town or Country; natural. 1674 JhAitii Artt/e. (i6y6) 8g 
Greek Mcasmes of capacity may be considered, as Indi- 
genitaL.Or, 2. E.^olick. 

Indige'nity. rare. [Ll.-indigen-tesz,^]. (see 
next) + -ITY.] The ciuality of being indigenous ; in- 
digenousness. 

189s Naturalist No. 241. 241 Many new species, but 
mostly of doubtful iudigenity, have tlieir line for the liist 
time. 

Indigenous (indi-d^fnas), a. [f. late L. indi- 
gen-iis born in a country, native (f. indigen-a a 
native ; see Indigene) h- -ousi.] 

1 . Eorn or produced naturally in a land or region ; 
native or belonging naturally to (tlie soil, region, 
etc.). (Used primarily of aboriginal inhabitants or 
natural products.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. E^. vt. x. 325 Although. . there 
bee..swarmes of Negroes serving under the Spaniard, yet 
vveie they all transported from Africa, .and are not indige- 
nous or proper natives of America. 1697 P/id, Trans. XIX. 
497 This Creature was formerly Common with us in Ireland ; 
and an Indigenou.s Animal .. universally met with in all 
part.s of the Kingdom. 1791 Newte Tour Eng. Scot. 188 
In different Highland _glens ..where the indigenous sheep 
aie supposed to remain unmixed. 1794 S. Williams Ver- 
vtoni 70 A plant indigenous only to China and Tartary. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (I1857) I. 212 They had .. 
been passionately fond of tlieir indigenous poetry. i868 
F. Hali, in Examiner ii Apr. 228/3 Compositions which 
studiously reject all words that are not either Sanskritic or 
indigenous. 1881 Westcott & Hort Grk N. T, Introd. 

§ ri8 Hardly any indigenous Syriac theology older than the 
fourth century has been preserved. 1885 Rider Haggard 
A’. Solomon's Mines Introd. s The indigenous flora and fauna 
of Kukitanaland. 

b, tran.^. and Jig. Inborn, innate, native. 
a 1864 I. Taylor (Webster), Joy and hope are emotions 
indigenous to the human mind. 1883 J. Martineau Ty^es 
Eth, Tit, II. 68 The more we appreciate what obligation 
means, the more shall we rest in the psychologically indi- 
genous character of its conditions. 

2 . Of, pertaining to, or intended for the natives ; 
‘native’, vernacular. 

1844 H. H, Wilson Brit. India II. 579 Most of the Mis- 
sionary establishments attempted the formation of an Eng- 
lish school in connexion with their indigenous schools. 

Hence IndTg'enously adv., in an indigenous 
manner, as a native growth. Indiffenousness, 
the quality of being indigenous or native. 

1846 Grote Greece it. iv. II. 403 The Achseans. .belonging 
indigenously to the peninsula. 1851 G. Blytii Remin. 
Miss. Life iv. 183 The cotton plant grows indigenously. 
1894 Forum (U. S.) hlar. 19 Progress is slow, population in- 
creasing but slightly, and that indigenously. Mod. The 
plant is recorded from various localities in Scotland, but its 
itidigenousness in the north is doubted. 

Indigent (i'ndid^ent), a. {sbi) Also 5 indy- 
gent(e, 6 indigente. [a. F, indigent., ad. L. in- 
digeni-em, pres. pple. of indige-re to lack, want, f. 
indii- (In- '^-vege-re to want.] 

1 . Lacking in what is requisite ; falling short of 
the proper measure or standard;- wanting-, deficient. 
arch. (In quot. 1596, said of the thing wanted.) 

1426 Lydg. Dc Giiil. Pilgr. 6388 He ys so feble & indy- 
gent . . That he kuoweth her-off ryht nouhl. 1331 Elyot 
"Gov. 1. xxii, Whan they be done with suclie moderation that 
nothing in the doinge may he sene superfluous or indigent 
..they be maturely doone. 1396 Dalrymrle tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 40 Quliat ane way abundes with ws, another 
way inlakes with vs, and is indigent. 1678 Cudworth 
hiiell. Syst. i. iv. g 34. 537 The Divided Parts of the World, 
taken severally, are but indigent and imperfect things. 
1742 Gray Odes, Spring li, How low, how little are the 
Proud, How indigent the Great! 1841 Emerson Addr., 
Meih. NaUire Wks. (Bohn) II. 222 Great men do not content 
us.. There is somewhat indigent and tedious about them, 
b. Destitute of, void of. 

1490 Canton Bncydos 12 The sayd troians myserable 
semed ..indygent of force. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
630 Indigent Off meit and drink, quhilk wes thair lyvis 
fude, 1626 Bacon Sylva g 840 Such Bodies, a5..haue the 
Tangible Parts Indigent of Moisture, ^1663 Cowley Ess., 
Greatness (1684} 124 They abound with Slaves, but are 
indigent of Mony. 1788 T. Taylor Proclns I. 115 Such 
things as are indigent of matter, .degeiiei ate from the per- 
fection of their essence. 1803 Woedsw. Prelude in, 435 Nor 
indigent of songs warbled from crowds In under-coverts, 
t c. In need of\ requiring the aid of. Obs.^ 

1389 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie 1. xii. (Arb.)_ 44 Miscon- 
■ceauing his diuine nature. .Namely to make him ambitious 
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of honour . . and indigent of mans worships. t66o Willsford ] 
Scales Comm. Ded. Aijb, Indigent of Protectors for a 
Convoy, 1702 Steele Funeral ii. 11734I 44 How do I see 
that our Sex is naturally indigent of Protection ? 1708 J. 
Philips Cyder 11. 81 Oh Albion, .indigent Of nothing from 
without. 

2 . Spec. Lacking the necessaries of life; in needy 1 
circumstances; characterized by poverty; poor, 
needy. Of persons, their condition, etc. ' 

£1400 Rom. Rose 3695 An usurer. . Slial never for richesse 
riche bee. But evermore pore and indigent, a 1420 Hoccleve 
Ee Reg. Prim. 1059 Yfalle in indigent poveit. 1483 Caxton 
Cold. Leg. 431/2 To al Iiidygente he openyd the bosom of 
myserycoide. 133S Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 104 Re- 
fresshing of poore indigent peisons. 1399 Shaks. lien. F, 

I. i. 16 Indigent faint Soules, past corporall toyle. 1671 J. 
Wedster Meiallogr. i. 18 The Miners.. being but people of 
the most indigent soil. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 177 4 

That which goes under the geneial Name of Charity, .con- 
sists In lelieving the Indigent. 1762-71 H. Walpole Ferine' s 
.A necd. Paint. (1786) III. 240 A man of indigent circum- 
st.mces. 1766 Entice London IV. 379 An almonry or 
alms-house for the reception of indigent cliildren. 1844 
'I’lniiLWAi.L Greece VIII. 391 The indigent who could only 
expect relief through, .changes in the distribution of pro- 
perty. 1874 Green Short Hist. vii. g 5. 385 Each town 1 
and parish was held responsible for the relief of its indigent 
and di.sab!ed poor. 

Jig. 1663 CowLt'.Y Ess., Solitude (1684) 92 The solitary 
Life will grow indigent, and be ready to starve without 
them [books], a 1711 Ken Eiv. Love Wks. (1838) 304 The 
utmost aidouis of a penitential and indigent love. 

t B. sb. An indigent person ; one poor and 
need]'. Obs, 

1563 WinJet Pony .Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1S8S I. 115 
Kirk landis, ants dedicat to. .feble and waik indigentis. 
1739 CiuBER Apol. viii. (1756) 1 . 214 'The author of it was 
a despeiate indigent that did it for bread. 1747 Hervey 
Mcdii., IFinter Piece (1813) 369 The bitter winds plead for 
the poor indigenls. 

Hence I-ndig-ently adv., in an indigent or desti- 
tute manner (Webster, 1856) ; I ndigentness, in- 
digency (Bailey vol, II, 1727). 
t Indi'gerable, tr. Obs.rare'-^, [a, obs. F. 
indigerable (111516 in Godef.), f. in- (In- o) h- 
digir-er to Digest ; see -able.] = Indjges'I'ible. 

1399 A. M. tr. GahellioueFs Bk. Physicke 7/1 You must 
take especiall heede.,ofall ntanner of tarte and indigerable 
viandes. 

t Indige'St, a. {sb.) Obs, Also 5-6 d’r, -de-. 
[ad. L. indigest-us unarranged, confused, not 
digested, f. in- (In- s) + dtgest-us, pa. pple. of 
digerSre to Digest. Cf. F, indigesie (i4tli c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Undigested ; crude, immature ; 
shapeless, confused; unarranged. 

(Often with reference to Ovid’s Quern dixere chaos, riidls 
indigestaque moles, Met. i. 7.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. Ixxiv, (Addit. MS. 
27944) If, 228/1 Fruyt is first grene and indigest, . but )re vtter 
hete comforteh Ire Inner hete, and makijr digesiioim in the 
soure humour, and dissolueth it. 1338 Starkey England 11. 
i. 134 Correctyon of corrupt and indygest humorys ys the 
chefe poynt. a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 133 Then 
the personis fornamed heard weaping and, as it war ane 
indigest sound, as it war of prayeris, in the which he coiy 
tinewed neyre aire hour. 1613 W. Browne Brit. Past.i. ii. 
(R.), Me thinkes a troubled thought is thus e.\prest, To be 
a chaos rude and indigest. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 

1 . 257 The somewhat rude and indigest mass of his materials. 
1806 Ibid. IV. 884 The lump of indigest materials indus- 
triously provided by a man of letters for the purpose of 
drawing up a book. 

b. fig. Of persons ; Immature ; of crude or 
hasty character. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xiv. Though [sely] south of nature 
Indegest, Ynrypit fruyte with windis variable. 1313 Douglas 
TEneis xi. vii. 104 A man nocht indegest, hot wys and cald. 
B. sb. A shapeless mass. 

1393 SiiAK.s. John V. vii. 26 You are borne To set a forme 
vpon that indigest. Which he hath left so shapelesse and so 
rude, 

Indige'St, v, (trivial) [f. In- 3 + Digest v, 
after Indigestion.] trans. To fail to digest. 

r8i4 Byron Let. to Moore g Apr., Which I swallowed for 
supper, and f«digested for 1 don't know how long. 1882 ] 
Three in Norway p,- .xii, One of those people who never in- 
digest anything, but always look, and always are, in perfect 
health and spirits, 

b. intr. To fail to be digested. 

1863 Sala Capt. Dangerous II. i.x. 299 He breakfasted 
very heartily of Minced Veal, which he hoped would not 
iiidigest. 

Indigested (indid.ijcsted), a. [f. Indigest a. 

-f -edL or f. In - 3 + Digested ppl. a.] Not di- 
gested; undigested. 

1 . Not ordered or arranged ; without form or ar- 
rangement of parts ; shapeless, unformed, chaotic. 

(Often in expressions echoing Ovid’s description of chaos : 
see Indigest «.) 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i. 137 Hence heape of wrath, 
foule indigested lumpe. As crooked in thy manners, as thy 
shape. 1613 PuRchas Pilgrimage (1614) 7 A rude and in- 
digested Chaos, or confusion of matters. 1677 Hale Prim. 
Orig. Man. iv, ii. 295 The remaining indigested parts of 
Nature. 1692 Bentley Zed. viii. 289 A rude and in- 
digested lump of Atoms, a 1794 Gideon Misc. IVks. (1814) 

- I. 42-3 The only principle that darted a ray of light into 
the indigested chaos. 1884 Church Bacon viii. 193 Half 
his time was spent in collecting huge masses of indigested 
facts. fig. X709 Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 
175 Boys of the same ^e appear crude, indigested, devoted 
only to Rudeness and rlay. 


INDIG-ESTION. 

b. Not ordered in the mind; not thought out; 
ill-considered. 

1587 Abi*. Sandvs Serm. (Parker Soc.) 44S Rude and 
indigested platforms . . tending not to the reformation, but to 
the destruction of the church of England. 1667 Evelyn 
Mem. (1857) III. 159, I send you notwithstanding these in- 
digested thoughts, and that attempt upon Cicero, which you 
enjoined me. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. i, Tlie wild and indi- 
gested Notion of rabsing my Fortune. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa tiSii) II. xliv. 328 Forgive these indigested self- 
reasonings. 1867 Swinburne Z'w. <S- Stud. (1875) FI Fhis 
is not a fair or clear judgment : it is indigested and violent 
and deformed in expression. 

2 . That has not undergone digestion in the 
stomach. 

1620 Venner Fia Recta viii. 1S6 Causing the meat to 
passe fiom the stoinacke hidigesled. 1702 Aristotle s Sec. 
Seir. 58 The Stomach cannot digest the Food, but it remains 
an indigested Nutriment. sZ^s.-y^Coods Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 126 Morsels of indigested fiuit. 

fig. 1868 Geo. Enor Sp. Gipsy in. 257 Repentance is the 
weight Of indigested meals ta’en yesterday, 
fb. Suffering from indigestion. Obs. 

1663 P. Henry Diary (1882) 141 Pieacht in the aftein, 
indigested. 

3 . Not puiified or rectified by heat ; crude, law. 
1624 WoTTON Arehit. in Reiiq. {1672) 7 That it [the aii] be 
not indigested for want of Sun. 

■j- 4 . ■ Not brought to siippuiation’ (J.). Obs. 

1676 Wiseman Surgery (J.\ His wound was indigesled 
and inflamed. 

Hence Iiidige'stedness, undigested condition. 
1682 Burnet Life Hale (R.), They looked on the Common 
Law as a study that could not he .. formed into a lational 
science, by reason of the indigesteciness of it. 

Indigestibility (incliidgestlbi-lili). [f. next 
-1- -ITY. Cf. F. indigestibiliti.] The quality of 
being indigestible. 

1847 E. J. Seymour Severe Dis. I. 35 E.xpcriments on the 
comparative digestibility or indigeslibilily of various ai tides 
of diet. 1854 Badiiam Halicut. 206 Fish of bard ftbi e,wlia!es, 
dolphins, seals, and large old thumiy, which last . .come veiy 
near to them in indigestibilitj-. 

IlldigestiWe (indiidge'stib’lj.a:, (yi.) [ad. L. 
indlgestibilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) -i- digesiibiiis DiGEfs- 
TIBLE.] Incapable of being digested, or difficult to 
digest ; not easily assimilated as food. 

1328 Paynel Salerne’s Regim, G b, Wheate sodde is heuy 
meate and indige.stable. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. 
x.xii. 16s To reduce that indigestible substance into such a 
foime as may. .enter the cavities, and lesse accessible parts of 
the body, without coirosipn. 1774 Goldsm. Altri Hist. (1776) 
VI. Ill Among the ancients the goose was abstained from 
as totally indigestible. 1813 Sir H. D.avy Agric. Cheni, 
(1B14) 106 Woody fibre appears to be an indigestible sub- 
stance, 1896 A mcr. A nn. DeafYdci. 73 If you give him his 
[mental] food in an indigestible and unpalatable form, you 
take away all his interest in his work. 
fig. and iransf. 1603 Florio Montaigne i. Ivi. (1632) 173 
They present us with the state of an indigestible agouie. 
1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrims IV. 1808 Out of the indigestable 
malice that he had concerned against Biencoui t. 1873 bliss 
Br.xddon L. Dazoren 1 . Prol. 6 It's rather a pity that one's 
friends are reported to be indigestible. i8g8 Lp. Curzon in 
Daily News 8 Nov. 6/4 He had utilised his time at home 
by placing a number of solid and thoiougbly indigestible 
volumes upon the library shelves. 

B. as sb. An indigestible substance. 

1841 BR.tNDE Chem. 1410 Hair, feathers, the shells of 
insects . .belong to the class of absolute indigestibles. 

Hence ludige'sti’bleness, the quality of being 
indigestible ; also *]* inability to digest {Obs.). 

1626 Donne Sei-in. iv. 38 Our stomachs are dead in an 
indigesliblene.sse, our feete dead in a lamenesse [etc.]. 1727 
Bailey voI. II, Indigestibleness, uncapablentss of being 
digested. Mod. Things to be avoided on account of their 
indigestibleness. 

Indigestion (indiidgcstysn). Also_ 7 iudis- 
gestion. [a. F. indigestiem (13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. late L, indlgestidn-cni, f. in- (In- 3 } y 
dlgestion-eni Digestion.] 

1 . Want of digestion ; incapacity of or difficulty 
in digesting food. 

1430-1330 MytT. our Ladye 30 They fele some tyme a 
maner of payne in the storaacke or in the hed, for lacke 
of sleape or indygestyon. 1495 Trevisats Barth. Dc P. R. 
V. xlii. (W. de W.) 159 By .seprsyte of vse of mete and in- 
dygestion a gloteii desyreth indygeste supeifluyte of mete. 
x6oi Holland Pliny 11 . Explnn. Words, Indigestion, 
want of concoction and digestion, by which means many 
crudities and raw humors aie ingendered. 1611 Coicii., 
Indigestion, indlsgestion, want of disgestion. a 1674 
Clarendon Swd. Leviath. (1676) 2 Which manner of diet 
for the indisgestion bir. Hobbes himself doth much dhs- 
like. c 1730 Shenstone Ruined Abbey 82 Wks. 1764 1 . 310 
The trivial pain Of transient indigestion. 1838-63 Car- 
lyle Predk. Gi. xi. viii. (1872) IV. 97 ‘ His Imperial 
Majesty felt slightly indisposed’— indigestion of mushroom.s 
or whatever it was. i88o Slight Atlm.Zj^ Indiges- 

tion is learnedly spoken of as dyspepsia. 1896 Allbiiti’s 
Syst. Med. 1 . 402 Indigestion of amylaceous food leads to 
the same [acid dyspepsia]. 

fig. 1824 Lady Granville Lett. (1894) I. 306 I’lie un- 
certainty of our future plans, gives me a sort of indigestion 
of mind which quite disturbs its tranquillity. 189X Spectator 
S Sept., We have eaten so much territory in the decade, 
that if we do not take care, we shall have indigestion. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 185/1, I wonder the mixture didn’t 
give him moral indigestion. 

b- wiOl pi. A case or attack of indigestion. 

1702 J. Purcell Cholick (1714) 147 The Cure of the 
Cholick occasion'd by Cmdities and Indigestions of an 
Acid Nature. 1798 Malihus Popnl, 1.1878) 23 The dis- 
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oideis aiLsiiig from indigestions. 1845 James A. Neil ii, 
You will give me an indigebtion. 

2. Undigested coiid^ition; the state of not being 
reduced to order or brought to maturity ; disorder, 
imperfection. Also, an instance of this condition. 

1636 Bi>. Occas, Mcdit. § 38 (1851) 45 In this tnau’s 

country . . our whiteness would pass . . for _an unpleasiiig 
indigestion of form. 1870 "Lqwu. Study Wind. 5 Leading 
him to dwell rather upon the indigestions of the elements 
than his own. 

3. atirib. and Comb. 

1861 lUustr. Land. News 25 May 485/r Eschewing all 
indigestion-creating, .delicacies. 1897 Udesiiu. Gas. 2 Dec. 
3/2 What with the skate and the cycle, liver pills and indi- 
gestion syrups should soon vanish-fioin the land. 

Indigestive (indiid.^e-stiv), a. [f. In- d + Dl- 
oestjve; cf. obs. F. /nd/^<eslz/ (Godei.).] 

1. Characterized by or suffering from indigestion ; 
tending to indigestion ; dyspeptic. 

1632 Sherwood, Indigestiue, i/idi^^^esie. 1658 R. Fr.vnck 
North. Mam. 20S To shave off the foreign Eerinent 

from your crude and Indigestive Ventricle. 1861 Diciccns 
Ct. Expect, .wv, She was a coinsin, an Indigestive single 
Avoman. 1870 — E. Drood x, Distuibed from an indiges- 
tive after-dinner sleep. 

1 2. Not ready to ‘ digest ’or brook offences. Obs. 
(.Ct. Dujest V. G.) 

1670 CoiTON Espcnion in. xi. 560 To which indigestive 
hiiiiiour of his, his Animosity, .being every day exaspciated 
more and moie by new Provocations; he, in the end, was 
no longer able so to conquer his passion. 
i'I’lldigete. Obs.ran. \jlA.1j. indices, -etls.] 
A deified hero regarded as a patron deity of his 
country. 

1549 Contpl. Scot. To Rdi. S Ainasis the sycond, quhilk 
vas the last kyng ande iiidegete of tlie egiptiens. ntarj’., 
Indigetes var goddis of egipL quhilkis bed heene veiteouse 
princes quheu thai lyuit. 

ludiglit, otjs. var, of Indict and Indite. 
'tlndi'git, V. Obs. rare. [ad. L. indigildrc, 
-etdre to Indioitate.] = Indigitatb v . 2. 

1603 Hau&nki' Pop. Impost. loi i;e_ sure tliey weie 
veserued for your owne fingring . . indigiting holy priests. 

t Indigitament. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. ill' 
digUdmentiniiy in pi. indigitdmcnta books con- 
taining the names of the gods and prescribing their 
ritual, f. indigild-re to Indig ltate : see -jient.] 
An appellation or title by which a deity was (in 
local or special connexion) known and invoked : 
see also quot. 1675. 

1658 W. Burton liin. Antonin. 56 The indigitaments 
oE-old Deities were often insciibed to Rivets ; as Belisama, 
a name of Minerva, to the River Rible . . as the names of 
Saints are usually to diveis places abroad at this day. 1673 
Burthogge CausaDei 253 ReucliUn. .affirmelh that, .their 
linpiecation.s, Vows, or Blessings were called Indigitaments. 

Indigitate (indi'd^iteh), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. indigltdre, -eidre to call upon, invoke (a deity), 
to utter, proclaim, declare ; of obscure origin, 
erroneously associated in i 6 th c. Latin-Eng. Dic- 
tionaiies with digitus finger, and explained as ‘ to 
point out as with the finger ’ ; hence the Eng. use 
in sense 2 . Sense 3 is taken directly from digititsi\ 
'(*1. (rails, a. To call, to indicate by an appella- 
tion or name, b. To proclaim, declare. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram, bidigltate, to call ; to shew with point- 
ing the finger. 16S3 H. Moke Conject. Cabbal, (1713) 77 
It is not at all harsh to conceive, that they [the IS^aiadesJ 
may be here indigitated by the name of the Upper Wateis, 
a 1670 Hacket CeuP Serm, (1675) 600 The Scriptures did 
indigitate he would lise again the third day. i68o H, More 
Apoedt. Apoc. 191 Idolatry is indigitated here by ^apgaxeia, 
Soicery or Witchcraft, as that whereby it is introduced. 

1 2. To point out with or as with the linger; to 
show, indicate, point to, Obs. 

1623 [.see i]. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. vi. 21 
Juvenal! and Perseus were no prophets, although their 
lines did seeme to indigitate and point at our times. 1649 
Rouerts Clavls Bibl. 620 To indigitate and point out, as 
with the finger, John Baptist the first Prophet of the New 
Testament. 1706 PiiiLi,irs,_Tn Indigitate., to shew, or point 
at, as it were, with the Finger. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. III. OnPa.1. Aiigl. 5 Under the Analogy of Dialect lea. 
or Logick, lie iudigitates the Anabaptists, Rosaciusiaiis, 
Capudns, Nomitialists, and suoli like gross and mean Ele- 
mentary Professors. 

3. intr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands ; to penetrate each other in this way. 

^ ^835-6 J. ODD Cycl. Anai, 1. 7/2 These bundles [of licsliy 
fibres] indigitate with those of the diaphragm. 

Indigitation (indidgit^i-Jan). [n. of action 
from L. indigitil-re to Indigitate : see -ation.] 

+ 1 . J'he action of pointing out or indicating ; an 
indication, demonstration ; a declaration. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chirot. 163 The naturall validity of this in- 
digitation of persons. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. ii. vii. 
(1662) 59 Which things I conceive no obscure Indigitation 
of Providence.^ 1658 Phillips, Indigitation, a pointing at, 
or shewing with the finger, 1689 S. Willard m. Andros 
Tracts l. i&g This [taking of an oath upon the Bible] must 
of necessity be more than the bare Indigitation of the 
Person, and nothing less than a Religious Application. *706 
PfiiLLU’S, Indigitation, an indigitating, or shewing ; a con- 
vincing Proof, or plain Demonstration. 

2, Computing or conversing by the fingers. 

^ 1826 Southey Vmd. Eccl. Angl, 77 He wrote also upon 
indigitation, both as an art of computing by the fingers, 
and of oonversing by them. 


3. Anal. Interlocking of the fingers of two hands; 
hence, the mode of junction of muscle and tendon. 

1846 T. Callaway Disloc. ^ Fractwes 33 The 

Seiratus inagnus.. takes its rise by nine indigitations from 
the eight superior ribs. 1851 E. Wilson .-inat. Fade M. 
217 To show the muscles beneath without interfeiing with 
its indigitations with the senatus magnus, 

Indiglucin undigl/7-sin). Chcin. [f. Indi- + 
Gr. ykvic-vs sweet + -in.] A light yellow sweet 
compound or ‘ sugar’, CglljoOy, one of the con- 
stituents of indican. 

1865-72 VI ATTs Diet. Clie/n. III. 250 Schunck lias fin ihcr 
sliown tliat woad contains indican, , . which, . . when boiled 
with acids, splits up into indigo-hlue and indiglucin. 

IndigU (indaim), a. Now only poet. Forms : 
3-6 indygne, 5-7 indigne, 6 1 ^ 9 ) Sc. inding, G- 
indign. [a. F. indigne, ad. L. indigniis unworthy, 
f. in- (In- d) -f digitus worthy.] 

1. Unworthy ; undeserving. Const, of {lo, or 
in/.), arch. 

C14SO Chaucer’s Clerk’s T. 303 (Petw.] Indigne {other 
MSS. vndigiie] and vinvorpi Am 1 to Jal [honour] put 
3e me hede. 1483 Caxion Cold. J.eg. 417 b/e A cuisyd 
foole and Indygne hounde that perueiLesL the inyght of 
god to enchanntementes. 4:1489 — Sonnes oj Ayinon vi. 
152, I, Indygne for lo spoke. — Blanchardyn Ded. i 
Unto the light noble puyssaunt & excellent pryncesse, 
.. Model- vnto .. heniy \>'‘ seuenlh .. 1 , wyllyam ca.\ton, 
his most Indygne humble subgetle and lytil .seiiiaiiiU, 
piesente this lytyl hook. 1491 — I'i/as Pair. (W. de W. 
1495) II. 243 1)/2 To haiie mercy of me poors symiar & 
Indygne of thy giete iny-.erycordye. 1536 Belllnden 
Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . p. vi, 1 wes in seivice with the King . 
Cleik of his Comptis, thoiicht [ = though] I wes inding. 1596 
.Si'ENS2-;k E. Q. IV. i. 30 .She her selfe was of his giace indigne. 
1618 Declar. Demeanour Raleigh 25 If by new offences hee 
should make himselfe indigne of foinier mercies. 1657 \V. 
Morice Cocna i/uasi Koti/ij Def. xvi. 263 No less is every holy 
Oulinance [polluted] by an indign Partaker. 1678 PiiiLiirs 
(ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Indign, nnwoithy. 1S19 
W. Tlnn.m-it Pn/AD-y Storm’d (1827) 192 Woithy o’ you 
to say and sing, Albeit I be to wiite inding. 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 132 Such scope is granted not my poweis 
indign. 

2. Unworthy of or unbefitting the person or cir- 
cumstances ; unbecoming ; fraught with shame or 
dishonour ; disgraceful. 

*S 4 S Jo'’U E.vp. Dan. vi. Lvijb, It weie the moste 
indygne and detestable thynge that good lawes shulde bee 
subjecte and under evill men._ 1604 Shaks. 0 th. i. ill. 274 
All indigne, and base aduer.silies, make bead against my 
Estimation. _ 1612 T. T.aylor Comm. Titus iii. i 'J'his 
weie an indigne thing, and a great blot in his high place. 
1683 E. Hooker Pre/. Pondage’s Mystic Dev. 104 note, 
When the! _sai their Ave Maries (so praiing for her, which 
is most indign and injurious). 1830 \V. Phillips Mt. Sinai 
11,615 He freely promises; no guerdon mean, Indign, or 
scant. 1879 Trench Poems 38 He .. counts it scorn to 
draw Comfort indign from any meaner thing. 

b. Of punishment or suffering : Undeserved, 

1747 Advent. Kidnapped Orphan 142 The villains who 
have offered such indign treatment to awovthy youth ! 1836 
Gladstone On an Infant -mx, Fiuirion of the immortal 
prir.e, Purchased for thee . . By agony indign. 

1 3. Indignant, resentful. Obs. rare. 

1632 G.aule Magastrom. pH Nero, indigne in the fall and 
losse of so necessary a friend and familial-, took occasion 
against Peter. 

+ Indi'gn, V. Obs. [a. F. indigner ( 14 th c. in 
, Hatz.-Darra.), ad. L. indignd-rl to regard as un- 
worthy, lo be indignant at, f. iiidigims unworthy : 
cf. Endeign.] 

1, trails. To treat with indignity. 

1490 Caxton Encydos .xviii. 68 Yarbas, kynge of Cectuses, 
that I have so ofte indygned, for to auenge hys Ininryes, 
shalle reduce me in-to captyuite. 

2. To be' indignant at or with ; to resent. 

1652 Gaole Magastrom. 243 Diana, indigning this in- 
solency, raised up a scorpion, that slewhim. Ibid. 282 He, 
indigning lo be thus dealt withall, quite desciled Chris- 
tianity. _ r657 — Sapient, fustif. 106 He is indigning him 
in especi'.d, that shall . .tax him for it. 

Indi'gnance. rare. [f. Indignant ; see 
-ANCE. Cf. med.L. indigiiantia.'] The fact or con- 
dition of being indignant ; indignation. 

iS90_ Si'ENSEu A'. Q. Ill, xi. 13 With great indigiiaunce he 
that sight forsooke. 1790 A. Wilson in Poems .y Lit. Prose 
(1876) II, 30 Fired wi indignaiice I turned round. 1845 
I R. W, FIamilton Pop. Educ. x. (ed. 2) 269 We are not 
^ .scared by., all this towering indignaiice, this 'Eicles 
vein 

Indignancy (indi’gnansi). rare. [f. Indig- 
nant : see prec. and -.\ncy.] The quality or stale 
of being indignant ; indignation. 

1790 G. Walker Serm, II, x.y. ioo Mutual indignancy 
breaks an union which mutual esteem and kindness had 
tied. 1837 J, Buchanan Comfort in Affliction vi. (1851) 102 
A generous indignancy against whatever was base. 

Indignant (indi-gnant), a. (j-Zl.) [ad. L. indig- 
ndnt-em, pres. pple. of indignd-rl to -regard as un- 
worthy, to be indignant at, f. indignus unworthy: see 
Indign a. and vi] Affected with indignation ; pro- 
voked to wrath by something regarded as unworthy, 
unjust, or nngmteful; moved by an emotion of 
anger mingled with scorn or contempt ; ‘ inflamed 
at once with anger and disdain ’ (J.). Said of per- 
sons, their feelings, etc, ; alsoy^, of things. 

rSgo Si’FiNSEK A, Q. iii. v. 23 Fulloffiers fury and indignant 
hate To him he turned. *667 Milton P, L. x. 311 Xer-xes . . 


Europe with .'\sia joyn’d ; And scourg'd with many a streak 
th’ indignant wave.s. a 1735 Aruutiinot fit Poi-e_ (J.), The 
lustful monster fled, puisued by the valorous and indignant 
Martin. *770 Golds.m. Des. Vill. 282 His seat. .Indignant 
spurns the cottage from the green. 1782 Cowrer Boadicea i, 
When the British warrior queen, Bleeding from the Roman 
rod.s, Sought, witli an indignant mien, _Counsel of her 
country’s god.s. 1870 Dickens E. Drood viii, He feels indig- 
nant that Helena’s brother should di.spo.se of Iiini so coolly. 
1880 C. R. hlARKiiAM Peruv. Bark 45 He published aii 
indignant pamphlet on tlie subject of his wrongs. 

ta. Const, at-, with fa person); of [a. thing). 
1728-46 Thomson Spring 435 And flies aloft, and flounces 
round the pool, Indignant of the guile. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
u.xi vxL Italian 'x\. (1826) 16 Indignant at tlie slander which 
alfecled her name. 1803 Anna Si.ward Lett. (i8i_i) VI. 234, 

I was too indignant of his ciuel neglect of Chalterlon. 
1858 Dickens Lett. uSSo) II. 64 Our men ai e lather indig- 
nant with the Irish crowds. 1858 Buckle Cii'ilie. (1873) II. 
viii. 553 'The clergy, indignant at such piooecdings, mui- 
muied and even threatened. 

B. sb. An indignant person, rare. 

1861 Sat. Rev. XII. 584/1 These ihiee sets of people— t!ic 
indignants themselves [etc.]. 

Indignantly (indi-gnaiitli\ adv. [-LY “.] 

F 1 . W ith indignity, Obs. rarc~^. 
i6o2Whitgiei'Z£i;. in Slrype Zf/t- (1718) =55 [To others he 
wrot not, especially the Maior, because he took himself soj 
indignantly [used by him]. 

2. In an indignant manner, with Indignation. 
a 1783 H. Brooke E'ox-Chasc (R.), Indignantly they feel 
The clanking lash, and the retoited steel. 1788 Giuuon 
DecL 4 A'. xxxix. (1869) II. 449 They indignantly supported 
the lestiaints of peace and discipline. i8z8 D’Isiuli.i 
Chas. I, I. ii. 17 The little Prinre indignantly flung down 
the square cap, and trampled on it. 1859 Tennyson I’ivien 
402 Heanswer'd half indignantly. 1885!,, C.aukoll Tang led 
Talc ii. 9 'I'he landlady indignantly protested. 

Indignation (indignt’' -Jan). Forms: 4-5 in- 
dignacioun, 4-6 -eiou, 5 -cyoun, indygnacion, 
■cyon, (endyg-, indignacione), 5 6 indigna- 
cyon, 6- indignation, [ad. L. indigndtibn-ein, 
n. of action f. indigna-rl to regaid as unworthy, to 
be indignant at : see Indign v. ; or immed. a. F. 
indignation (i 2 tli c. in Uatz.-Dann.).] 

1 1 . The action of counting or treating (a person 
or thing) as unworthy of regaid or notice ; disdain, 
contempt ; contemptuous behaviour or treatment. 

ci374 Chaucer Boeth. i, pi. iy. 9 (Camb. M.S.), I piittc me 
ayeins the hates and indignaciouns of the accuser Cyprian. 
c 1380 WvCLiK Wks. (1880) 204 jif hri lyuen in pride of herto 
for nobeleie of blood. .& ban indignaeion and dispit of oheie 
pore men or wynimen. ? a 1400 Arthur e,Z At Cayilyone .. 
he let make jie Kounde table . . pat no man schulcle sylt 
aboue other, ne haue imlignacioun of hy.s bioper. C1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E._T. S.) 76 pe sexte corneie of pride is 
indignacioun. pat is, whan pou hast dysdeyn of .syniple 
folk, & lust i}05t to speke to hem. 1530 Palsgr. In- 
dygnation, disdaynyng, indignation, 
t b. Treating with indignity, Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 3474 Lost tlie cruell 
genlils . , With pollute hondes full of corrupcion Shulde 
louche her body by indignation. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de 
W. 1531) 305 And some with great iiidignacyon offred thy 
grace aysell to drynke. 1615 G. Sandvs Trav. 131 'Die face 
[of the Colossus] is .something disfigured by time, or indig- 
nation of the Moores, detesting images. 

2. Anger at what is regarded as unworthy or 
wrongful ; wrath excited % a sense of wrong lo 
oneself or, especially, to others, or by meanness, in- 
justice, wickedness, or misconduct; righteous or 
dignified anger ; the wrath of a superior. 

1382 WycLU-- I&a. xxvi. ao Go, my puple . . be hid a lilil 
while, to the tyme that passe inyn indignacioun. 1470-85 
Malory Arthur i. vi, There were some of the grete lordes 
had indignaeion that Aithur shold be kynge. 1526 Tind ale 
Matt. xxvi. 8 When his disciples saw that, they had indig- 
nacion sayinge : what neded this wasl? 1601 Siiak-S. Twcl. 
N. HI. iv. 269_His indignation deiiues it .selfe out of a very 
coniputent iniurie. 1651 Hobbes Leviath, 1. vi. 26 Anger 
for great hurl done to another, when we conceive the same 
to he done by Injuiy, [is called] Indignation. 1729 Butler 
Berm. Kesenim. Wks, 1874 II. 95 'The indignation raised 
by . . injustice, and the desire of having it punished . . is by 
no means malice. 1784 Cowi-eh 'Bask v. 442 Tliat man 
should thus encroach on fellow man . . Moves indignation. 
1828 D_. Stewart Act. ly Mor. PowersWkb. 1854-8 VI. 202 
When injustice offered to n/Za-ra awakens resentment against 
the transgiessor. .the emotion we feel is more properly de- 
noted in our language by the word indignation. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iii. ,y, (1S72) 1. 198 His indignation knew 
no bounds. 1865 Kingsley Hereward xxi, 268 Ivo rode 
on, boiling over with righteous indignation. i866 Liddon 
Ban ft. Lect. iv. (1875) 192 We cannot regard with any other 
sentiment than indignation the propagation of what is 
known to be false, 

fig . . 159S Shaks. John n. 1. 212 Ready mounted are they 
to spit forth Their Iron indignation ’gainst your walles. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) S27 The fresh-water not 
able further to endure the hot indignation of that now- 
beieeved Burning-Zone, fled out. 

b. Const, against, with {fof,-\ ufoii) a person ; 
at (f against, f of) an action, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Dan. xi. 30 He schal turne a5en, and schal 
haue indignacioun a3ens the Testament of seyntuarie. — 
Matt. XX. 24 And the ten herynge hadden indignacioun of 
the two bretheren. 1520 Caxion’s Citron. Eng. v. 4b/i 'Tlie 
Brytons had indygnacyon of Aloth, and woldc not be to 
hyni attendaujit. 1534 Elyot Docir. Princes i6 Persons. . 
that .. do envie and have indignaeion at them that speake 
truly. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. ii. 86 To suspend your indigna- 
tion against my Brother. xisrj'Xcre'sxi.XjEourf. Beasts (1658) 
81 Venus had turned a Cat into a beautiful woman.. who. . 
contended with the Goddessc for beauty ; in indignation 
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whereof, ^ihe retmned her to her first nature. t6ii Rint.E ' 
ISIal. i. 4 The people against whom the Lord hath indig- 
nation for eiier. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 666 With show of 
ileale and Love To Man, and indignation at his wrong. 
J843 L vrroN L,a'\t Bar, iv. vi, I lead your geneious indigna- | 
tion without pom Clarence. 1856 Kroudr Hist. Bus;. 1.185S) 

I. ii. IS7 So great was the indignation against Wolsey. 

f 3 . The turning of the stomach against unwel- 
come food, etc. 0 /is. 

t3gBTKK\nR.\ Bart/i. Be P. B. .xvii. .wxiii. (Bodl. MS.),Car- 
doinonuun. .helped herfor a^ens. . wlatenes and indignacioun 
of he stomake. 1668 Cum'Epi’KR & Coi.e Barthol. Anat. i. 
i.v. 20 The Pj'loius . . being Moderator of Digestion ; Fioin 
the indignation whereof he fetches the cause of the Palsie, 
and Swimming Dir/Iness of the Head. 

4 . CoDtb., as indignation-letter •, indignation- 
meeting, a meeting to express public indignation 
in reference to some proceeding. 

i8. . W. IiuiNG Knicherh. (Baitlett), Those indignation 
meetings set on foot in die time of William the Testy, wheie 
men met together to rail at public abuses. 1856 Snt. Rcr. 

II. 391/2 Pateifamilias, who wiites indignation-lettei.s from ' 
Mai gate to the Times. 1861 llnd. 7 IJec. 583 When Liver- 
pool heard of the affair of the Trent, tlieie was what tlie , 
V'ankeescall an ‘ indignation meeting’. 1894 Mrs. H.Wann | 
J\larcella 1. loi His constituents held indignation meetings. 

Indi'^natory, a. rare, [f, 'm^indignat-y ppl, 
stem of indignd-rl to be indignant -l- -oby.] Ex- 
pre.ssive of indignation. 

a 1624 Bp. M. .Smith Serm. (1632) 27 The question is ten- 
tatory (Will you .also go away?) . . the answer is partly in- 
digiiatoiy (Loid, to whom shall we goe ? 1 . 1834 Bait's Idas'. 

1 . 367 He may inflate the indignatory muscles of his mouth. 

tindi'g'ued,///. a. Ohs, [f. F. indigne (L. 
indigndtits) pa. pple., with English ending -En^ 

2: cf. Indig N ai.] Excited to indignation, rendered 
indignant; offended, angry. 

1490 Caxton F.neydos .\i.x. 70 The Soule of my fader An- 
chisis, the whiche . . apyereth byfore me . . strougely iu- 
d}’gned, and ayenste _me sore inoeued. liTut. xxvii. g6 The 
see we,\-ed light sore inpacyent & indigned. sr^esaMehisine 
262 Ye ne owe to he therfore indigned ayenst vs. 1598 
Yqng Diana 481 Indigned spirits, once at my request 
Powre foorth your wrath. 

t Indi'gnify, v. 06 s. [f. L. indign-us un- 

worthy +- fy; cf. Dignify.] To treat with in- 
dignity ; to dishonour ; to represent as unworthy. 

1595 Spenser Col. Clout 583 , 1 deeme it best to hold eter- 
n.ally Their bounteous deeds.. Then by discourse them to 
indignifie. 1611 [Tarlion] Jests (1844) i 4 The gallant, 
scorning that a player should take the wail, or so much 
indignifie him .. presently drew his rapier, a 1626 Bp. 
Andrewrs g& Ser»i.^ Holy Ghost (t66i) 482 The Elders of 
the Jews dignified him [the Centurion, Lvhe vii, 4] highly: 
but he indignified himself as fast. <11684 Lp.iguton Comm. 

I Pet. i. 23 Do children delight to iiidignify and dishonour 
their father’s name ? 1743 E. Poston Pratler (i 747) 149 The 
very Idea . . is greatly indignified, even by our aiming or 
pretending to understand it. 

Indignity (indi'gmti). [ad. L. indignitdt-em, 
n. of quality f. indignns unworthy, Indign ; cf. F. 
indigniti c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

* 1 ' 1 . The quality or condition of being unworthy; 
unworthiness. In pL, Unworthy qualities; un- 
deserving traits. Obs. 

1589 Nasiie Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 3 Let my vnschooled 
indignities conuerL themselves to your courtesie. 1589 Put- 
TENHAM Ejig. Poesicxw. iv. (Arb.) 159 In .steade of iudiguitie, 
yee haiie vnworthinesse ; and for penetrate, we may say 
peerce, <11618 Sylvester Corona Ded., Accept 

my Zeale, and pardon mine Indignitie. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles iv. 134 To suppose that Gpd should fetch the com- I 
mun rule of his giving or not giving grace, from man’s 
dignitie or indignitie. 

f 2 . The quality or condition of being unbecom- 
ing, dishonourable, or disgraceful ; want or loss of 
dignity or honour, b. Conduct involving shame or 
disgrace ; a disgraceful act. Obs. 

1596 Spenser F. Q. v. xi. 63 Fie on the pelfe for which 
good name is sold. And honour with indignitie debased, 
Ibid.vi. i. 28 ‘ To take defiaunce at a Ladies word ’ (Quoth he) 

‘ 1 hold it no indignity’. 1603 H. Crosse Vertnes Commw. 
(1878) 22 When he had ended his office, went againe to his 
olde labour without indignitie to his person, or derogating 
ought from his wortbinesse. 1671 Milton J<j:/w<?« 411 Foul 
effeminacy held me yoked Her bond-slave ; oh, indignity ! 
oh, blot To honour and religion 1 iy66 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xx, 

A mind too proud to stoop to such indignities. 

3 . Unworthy treatment; contemptuous or insolent 
usage ; injury accompanied with insult. With att 
and //. : A slight offered to a person ; an act in- 
tended to expose a person to contempt ; an insult 
or affront. 

1584 R. Scot Biscor/. Witcher, v. vii. (1886) 83 They 
thinke it too great an indignitie for Christ to be made 
.subject to Sathans illusions. _ 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 440 
Their contempts and indignities offered to our Counlrey 
and Prince. 1610 Shahs. Temp. in. ii. 42 The poore Mon- 
ster's my subiect, and he shall not suffer indignity. 1663 
Manley Grotius' Low C. iVarres 177 He pretended the 
Indignities offer’d him by the States were the cause of his 
departure. _ 1757 Smollett Reprisal ir. v. You dare not 
treat me with indignity. 1873 Svaionds Grk, Posts xi. 356 
That a human body should toss, (inburied, unhonoured, on 
the waves, seemed to them the last indignity. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Ban. Ber. iii. x,\ili, The mere association of anything 
like ‘ indignity ’ with herself, roused a resentful alarm. 

1 4 . Anger excited by unworthy conduct or treat- 
ment ; = Indignation 2. Obs. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 36 Her noble heart with sight 
thereof was fild With deepe disdaine, and great indignity. 


1630 Fuller Pisgnh iv. iii. 55 God (as justly lie mightl took 
ibis theii affioiit in high indignity. 1701 Swipt Contests 
Athens Rome iii. Wks 1778 II 265 'That great Roman 
leceived the notice with the iitmo.st indignity 1784 KAhi! 
liarhan: Bostnisi. 105 My bosom glows with indignity at 
the remembrance. 

t Indi'gnly, adv. Obs. [f, Indign rt. + -iiY 2.] 
In an indign manner, with indignily ; undeservedly; 
shamefully, ignominiously. 2'o take indignly : to 
take as an insult, be indignant at. 

tS93 Nasiie Christ's T. (1613) 136 His iust demerits, in- 
dignly, draw vnto him viiiust hatred. 1607 Schol. Bisc. 
agst. Aniichr. i. i. 49 They take nothing more indign^’, 
tlien to see the least indignity offeied against it. 1608-n 
Ep. Hall Epist. 11. iii. Wks. (1627) 299 A place, I grant, 
raiseiably handled by our aduersaries, and . . indignly tome 
out of the councels. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i, 6 
Whence we may gather, how indignely the Lot d taketh it. 
1639 Gaudi'n Tears Ch. Ejig. 53 Behold how 1 am fain .. 
indignly, and .ilmost desperately. 

Indi’gnouS, a. Obs. rare. Also erron. in- 
dignious. [f. L. indign-ns unworthy 4- -ou.s ; see 
Indign rt.] Unworthy; ignominious. 

1611 .Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. ix. viii. § 36. 553 The most in- 
dignious injury, which the Pope meant to oljtiude vpon him 
and his Kingdoine. ibid., A faire moie indignou.s wrong and 
contumely. 

Indigo (rndigtf), sh. (a.) Forms : a. 6-8 iudico. 
/ 3 . (6 endego), 6- iudigo. [Occurs from i6th c., 
in the two lot ms indico, indigo, repr. two Romanic 
forms, from L. indicnni (Pliny), a. Gr. IvSiicov (Dio- 
scorides) the blue Indian dye, lit. ‘ the Indian (sub- 
stance)’, sh. use of neuter of TvSixds, Indiats, 
Indian. Indico, ? from Sp., was the usnal form in 
i6-i7tlic., and continued into the 18th; endego 
occurs in R. Eden 1555 (from the It. of Ramusio 
Itinerario (Venice, 1550), transl. a Poituguese list 
of 23rices at Calient and Malabar), and indigo in 
the 1598 transl. of Linschoten, from Dutch, app. 
also of Indo-Portuguese origin ; but this form came 
into general use only after the middle of the 
I’jih c. : cf. also F. indigo, 1658 in Hatz.-Darm. 
The usual name in the Mediterranean countries, before 
the Portuguese went to India, was annil, anil, which came 
west, through Arabic and Persian, from Sanskrit : see Anil. 
But iudaco occurs in It. in 1390 : see Voc. della Crusca, s.v.] 
1 . A substance obtained in the form of a blue 
powder from plants of the genus Indigqfera, N.O. 
Leginninosm, and largely used as a blue dye. 

It is produced by the decomposition of the glucoside In- 
DICAN, which exists not merely in the indigo-plant, but in 
woad and various _ other plants. Its essential constituent 
is indigo-blue ; besides which, however, commercial or crude 
indigo contains indigo-ied, indigo-brown, and some earthy 
glutinous matters (indigo-gluten), 
a. a 1S99 Hakluyt I 'oy. II. 218 There goeth out of Chaul . . 
great quantity of Indico, Opium, Cotton, Silke. 1616 Bul- 
LOKAR, Indico, a stone brought out of Turkie, wherewith 
dyers vse to die blew. 1680 Morden Geog. Feci., Mogul 
(1685) 398 In the Suburbs they make Indico. _ 1686 Loud, 
Gaz. No. 2186/:, 700 Chests of Indico of Guatimala. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc, 62 Workmen sometimes grind Indico 
and Sallad-oyl together, 1733 Genii. Mag. XXV. 201 In- 
dico, or Indigo, is a dye extracted from a plant of the same 
name. 1788 New Loud. Mag. 244 A ship . . freighted with 
indico, cochineal, and rich stuffs. 

( 3 - iSSS Eden Becades 239 Endego to dye silke, trewe and 
good, the farazuola, Fanan, xxx. [Ramusio (1530) 

348 Endego vero e buono val la faiazuola, fanoes xxx.] 1398 
W. PiULUPS tr. Linsclwten’s Voy.^ 1, (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 91 
Annil or Indigo by the Gusurates is called Gali, by others 
Nil. [Linschoten // z;«?r<i?-2//7« (1596) Ixix. 92/zVan’t Annil 
ofte Indigo. Het Annil, anders Indigo ghenaemt, ende in 
Gusaratte, Gali ; van andere Nili\ 1663 Pepys Biary 
25 Sept., We did agree a bargain of 5000.. for silk, 
cinnamon, nutmegs, and indigo. 1690 Child Bisc. Trade 
(1694) 172 It employs the Nation for its Consumption, 
with Pepper, Indigo, Calicoes, and several useful Drugs. 
1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Briegs I. 90. 1731-7 Miller Gard, 
Bid. (ed. 31 s.v. Anil, Everj’-body does, or should know, 
that Indigo is a Dye used to dye Wool, Silk, Cloaths and 
Stuffs blue. 1813 Sir PL Davy Agree. C/iem. (1814) 92 
Indigo may be procured from Woad. -by digesting alchohol 
on it, and evaporating _ the solution. i8z6 Henry Elem. 
Chem. II. 277 Good indigo has a deep blue colour, inclin- 
ing to purple, and is destitute both of taste and smell. 
1863-72 Watts Bict. Chew. III. 250 Its introduction into 
Europe as a dye is generally attributed to the Jews, wjio 
dining the middle ages practised the art of dying with 
indigo in the Levant. iSSg Morlev & Muir Wafts' Bid. 
Chem. II. 753/1 The Egyptian mummy cases were certainly 
dyed with indigo, and it has been employed in India for 
many thousands of years. 1889-96 p. M’Gowan Bernthseu's 
Organ. Client, (ed. 3) 469 In addition to indigo-blue (indi- 
gotin), commercial indigo contains indigo-gelatine, indigo- 
brown, and indigo-red, all of which can be extracted from it 
by solvents. Ibid., Indigo has been piepared synthetically 
by Baeyer. .from isatin chloride [etc.]. 

b. //, (In commercial use.) Sorts or samples 
of indigo. (But formerly a collective pi., like ashes, 
oats, grains, silksi) 

1609 Sir H. Middleton in Beveridge Hist. India (1862) 
1. 11. 1. 251 Their indicoes and other goods of theirs. 1624 
Capt. Smith Virginia v, 171 There are great abundance of 
. . Tobacco, Sugarcanes, Indicos, Parsnips. 1821 Lamb 
Elia Ser. i, hnperj. Symp., Hast thee heard how indigos 
go at the India House? 1873 Urds Bict. Arts II. 903 The 
Manilla indigos present the marks of the rushes upon which 
they have been dried. 

•j* c. Used in extended sense for ' dye ’. Ohs. 

1703 Dampi|r Voy. (1729) III. I. 438 They make a saffton- 
coloured Indico of the Seed, called Amatto. 


2 . A plant from which indigo i.5 obtained, IN- 
DiiiO-PLANT, including several species of Indigoftra. 

Among these .are Common or East Indian I., Indigo- 
/eta Hnetoria, 'W. Indian I., /. Atttl, Australian I., 
/. Australis, Plirple-flcwered I., I.jflotihnnda. 

x6oo J. PoRY tr. Leo’s Africa Ji. 26S In this pioiiince 
gioweth great store of Indico, being an herbe like vnto wilde 
woad. 1613 PuRciiAS I'itgrimnge (1614) 507 Annil or Indigo 
growes In Cambaia : tlie herb is like Rosemary. 1637 E. 
Ligon Bnrbadoes 24 We found Indico planted, and so well 
oidered, as it is sold in London at very good rates. 1703 
I Dampier Voy. (1729) III. t. 438 White Indico has a white 
1 Flower, and the Roots yield a blue Juice. 1813 Sir PI. 

I Davy Agric. Chem. iii. (1814) 93 The indigo of commerce 
[ is princip.ally brought from America. It is procured fiom 
ihe Indig'fl/era Argentea or Wild Indigo, xVio Indigo/era di- 
sperma or Guatimala Indigo, and the Indigofera Hnetoria 
or French Indigo. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 657 
Indigo, .is a small shrubby plant indigenou.s to the tropical 
parts of the East and West Indie.s, and Africa. 1881 Mrs. 
C. Praed Policy g P. 1 . vi. no Overgiown with rank gra.ss 
and creeping indigo. 

b. Also, with prefixed word, upplied to other 
plants yielding u bine dye ; as Bastard Indigo, 
an American shrub of the gcav&Amor/ha', Chinese 
or Japanese Indigo, Polygonum iinciorinm ; 
Egyptian Indigo, Tephrosia ApoUinea {I'reas. 
Bot. 1S66) ; False or Wild Indigo (of U.S.), (a) 
the genus Baptisia {Treas. Bot. :866) ; (/<) = Bas- 
tard Indigo ; Pegu Indigo, Marsdenia Hnetoria. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. (1763)316/1 Indigo, Bastard, 
Amorpha, 1819 Paniotogia, Aniorpha, Bastard indigo. 
There are two species, both natives of Carolina ; A. fruii- 
cosa and A , pnbescetis. 1841 Mrs. Loudon Ladies' Comp. 
Florver-Gard. (1846) 159-60 'The false Indigo, Amorpha, also 
belongs to Leguminosa’. 

3 . The colour yielded by indigo, reckoned by 
Newton as one of the seven prismatic or primary 
colours, lying in the spectrum between blue and 
violet, and now often called hbte-violet or violet- 
blue. 

i6z2 Peacham Compl. Gent. xiii. (1634) 136 For a deepe 
and_ sad Greene, as in the inmost leaves of Trees, mingle 
Indico and Pinke. 1638 W. Sanderson Graphke 72 Darkest 
shadows, you may well set off with sap-green and Indico. 
X704 Newton Optichs 87-8 The Spectrum^ir formed by' the 
separated rays, did . .appear tinged with this series of colotir.s, 
violet, indico, blue, green, yellow, orange, red, together with 
all their intermediate degrees, in a continual succession per- 
petually varying. Ibid. 49 It is scarce to be discovered and 
perceived by sense, except perhaps in the Indigo and Violet. 
X831 Brewster Optics vii. 67 I'here will be formed upon 
the -screen, .an oblong Image, .of the Sun, containing seven 
colotir.s, viz, red, oiange, yellow, gieen, blue, indigo, and 
violet. 1873 Holland Bonnie, i, 27, I fancy the family- 
blood has been growing blue for several generations, and per- 
haps there’s a little indigo in me. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <S' 
Greece (1898) I, i. 21 The pine-forests on the mountain-sides 
are of daikest indigo. 

B. adj. (atlTib. use of A. 3.) Of a deep violet- 
blue colour. Also in comb, to express blended 
sliades, as indigo-black. 

1836 Kane Arct. E.rpl. II. xxiv. 245 We see its deep 
indigo horizon. 1878 H. S. Wilson Alp. Ascents i. 18 A 
sky of .. a streaky indigo hue. 1897 Mary Kingsley JV. 
Africa 550 Sometimes it is wreathed with indigo-black 
tornado clouds. 

C. attrih. and Comb. 

1 . simple attrib, and general Comb., as indigo 
factory, plantation, vat ; indigo-planter ; indigo- 
bearing, -dyed, -producing, -yielding oUp. 

1887 Moloney Forestry JV. A/r. 151 ^Indigo-bearing 
plants. Ibid. 144 *Indigo-dyed cotton. 1838 Penny Cyrl, 
XII. 460/2 In the *indigo factories of Bengal it is the 
custom for the European factors to provide the seed. 1888 
J. Inglis Tent Life Tigeriand 106 The geneial tendency 
on all ^indigo plantation.s i.s to bring . . ryot and landlord 
into a much more harmonious state. 1849 Thackeray Pen- 
demits xxiv, Amory . . set up as *indigo-planter and failed. 
1876 Harley Mai. Med. (ed. 6) 657 It appears that the 
‘ indigo-producing constituent is indican. 1763 Crokkr, etc. 
Bict. Arts d' Ac. s.v., Mr. Hellot describes two ^indigo vats 
with urine. 1863-72 Watts Bict. Chem- III. 250 Woad . , 
is now used only as an addition to the indigo-vat, 1874 
ScHORLEMMER Ofg. Cltew. 426 An ‘ iiidigo-yat ' is prepaied 
by mixing one part of powdered indigo with two parts of 
ferrous sulphate, three parts of slaked lime and 200 parts of 
water. 1887 Moloney Forestry^ IV. A/r, 153 In ’-indigo- 
yielding plants our knowledge is indeed very contracted. 

2 . Special Comb. : indigo-berry, a name given 
to (rt) The fiuit of Randia latifolia and R. aetdeata, 
from •which a blue dye is obtained ; (Zi) that of the 
South American Passijlora tuherosa (Cent, Diet. 
1S90) ; indigo-broom, an American name of Wild 
or False Indigo ; indigo-brown, a brown resinous 
substance, a mixture of indihumin and indiretin, 
existing in all kinds of commercial indigo ; in- 
digo-carmine, indigo-disulphonate (snlphindigo- 
tate) of sodium or potassium, used for dyeing 
silk, and as a water-colour ; indigo- copper, the 
mineral Covelline ; indigo-extract ; see quots. ; 
indigo-finch. = Indigo-wkd; indigo -gelatine, 
indigo -gluten, the glutinous matter found in 
commercial indigo ; indigo-green, a green sub- 
stance obtained from indigo by adding potash to 
an alcoholic solution of an alkaline hyposulphindi- 
gotate \Ure's Piet. Arts 1875) ; indigo-mill, a 
name for the cistern in which indigo is triturated 
to a fine paste (Knight Diet. Mech, 1875) ; in- 
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digo«purpl0, puiple obtained from indigo by 
the action of fused sodium sulphate ; indigo- 
purpurin, indigo-red, synonyms of Ikdieuein ; 
indigo-anake {[/.S.), the gopher-snake, Spilotes 
Cott^peri'i indigo-sulphate, sulphate of indigo; 
see quots. ; indigo-sulphonic {^popularly -sul- 
phuric) acids, i.e. indigo monosnlphonic and in- 
digo distilphonic acids, products of the action of 
siUphuric acid on indigo-blue ; indigo-weed = 
indigo broom ; indigo-yellow, ‘ a substance pro- 
duced by heating hyposulphindigotate of calcium 
with lime-water in contact with air ; it is a trans- 
parent yellow mass ’ (Watts Chem. 1S65-72). 

1866 Treas. Bot. 621/1 '^Iiidigo-beny, Randia latifoUa. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460(1 According to BexyelLus the 
indigo of commerce . . consists of indigo-blue, indigo-ied, 

' iiuUgo-bi own, and a glutinous matter. 1855 Maync Expos. 
Lex,, hidi^ocannina, a ternriised by some chemists for the 
purple of indigo, a modification of soluble blue, .^jndigocar- 
raine. 1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem. III. 261 Sulpbincligotate 
of potassium occurs in commerce as paste or dry powder, 
known as precipitated indigo. Indigo-carmine, solublejndigo 
or solid blue. .Sulphindigotate of sodium, also called indigo- 
carmine, resembles tire potassium .salp ancl is used for 
.similar purposes, but is more soluble in saline solutions. 
1868 D.\na Min. (ed. 5) 83 .*IndigQ-Copper. 1873 

lire's Diet. Arts 111.914 Indigo-copper, the native proto- 
sulphide of copper. 1874 SctioRLKMMER Org Chem. 427 
They [pot. & sod. indigotindisulplronates]_are found in com- 
merce under the name of ‘ indigo-carmine ’ or ‘ ^indigo- 
eYtr.aci i88j Morlcy & Mum IPatts' Diet. Chem. 1_I. 
757/2 By dyeing from a bath of indigo-di-sulphonic acid 
(' sulphindigotic acid’, ‘indigo-carmine’, or ‘ indigo-eY- 
tract’). 1863-72 Watts Diet, Chem. III. 257 To obtain 
it [indigo-brown], the ^indigo-gluten is first removed by 
tieating the indigo with dilute sulphuric, .acid. iZ^iPeimy 
Cycl. XII. 460/2 This solution of iiidigotiii . . has been 
called sulphate of indigo. According to Berrelius, it con- 
tains ’‘indigo-piuple, .sulphate of indigo, and hyposulphate 
of indigo. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 257 Indigo- 
purple, . . probably consists of sulphindigotate or siilpno. 
phoenicate of sodium. Ibid. 261 Snlphoflioinicic acid, 2 Cs 
IlrjNO.SOa, Indigo-purple, Phcenicin, Sulphopiupuric acid. 
This acid is formed when sulphuric acid is allowed to 
act upon indigo for a short time, or not in excess. 1838 
’‘Indigo-red [see Indigo-brown above]. 1881 Watts Diet, 
Chem. 3rd Supp. 1086 Wln^ an aqueous solution of iiidican 
is boiled . . and . . then decomposed by acids, [it] yields, no 
longer indigo blue, but indigo-ied, and other products. 
1884-3 Riverside Nat. Hist. (1888) HI. ga-j SpUotes coupen 
. . is known by the negroes as '‘indigo or gopher-snake. 1873 
lire's Diet. Arts II._go6 The compounds [of indigo-sulphuric 
or sulphindigotic acid] are called " indigo-sulphates, and are, 
like the acid, of a dark blue colour. . .The indigo-sulphates of 
the alkalis may . . be prepared by steeping wool, previously 
well cleaned, into the solution in sulphuric acid. i88i 
Watts Diet. Chem. 3rd Supp._ io88 A peculiar modification 
of commercial "indigosulphonic acid (commonly called in- 
digosulphuric acid). 1889 IMorltsy & Mum Watts' Diet. 
Chem. II. 758(1 Indigo-mono-snlphonic acid, CioHaNaOo 
CSO3H), Pheenicine .sulphuric acid : a blue powder formed 
by allowing to stand some time a mixture of indigo with 
ordinary sulphuric acid. Ibid.^ Indigo-di-sulphonic acid, 
Ci(iH8N20a(S03H)a, Sulphindigotic acid, Caeruline-sul- 
phuric-acid, Indigo-extract. i8B4'Miller Indigo- 

weed, Baptisia tmeioria. 

l‘lldigO-bi:rd. A well-known North American I 
bird, a species of painted finch, Cyanospiza cyanea, 
family Fringillid^, the male of which has the head 
and upper parts of rich indigo-blue. It is found 
on the Atlantic slope from Canada southward, and 
is often kept as a cage-bird. 

1864-3 Wood Homes without H. xxix. (1868) ssoTheIndigo 
Bird, or Blue Linnet of America, which derives its name from 
the hue of its feathers. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. (1886) 17 
Till within a fortnight, a pair of indigo-birds would keep up 
their lively duo for an hour together. 1884 Roe Nat. Ser. 
A/fl?7viii,That indigO;bird in yonder tree-top. Atlantic 
Monthly Apr, 462/1 Populous with chats, indigo-birds, wood 
pewees, wood thrushes, and warblers. 

IndiffO-blue, and a. 

A. so. 1 , The blue-violet colour of indigo. 

1712 E. Cooke Voy, S. Sea 329 The Back of an Indigo 

Blew. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 27 [Colours] 
Indigo blue— the deepest, nearly black, i860 Tyndall Glac, 

1. xxvii. 196 They appeared of a decided indigo-blue. 1879 
Rood Chromatics vui, 93 The original white colour passed 
r^idly through a greenish blue into a beautiful indigo-blue. 
2 . The blue colouring matter of indigo, also 
called indigotin, CigHioNgOj, crystallizing in fine 
right rhombic prisms of blue colour and metallic 
lustre ; pure indigo. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 198 The sublimed 
sulphite becomes blue when dissolved in water, probably in 
consequence of a little indigo blue having been carried over. 
1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI, 250 Schunck has further- 
shown that woad contains indican . . which . . wheir boiled with 
acids splits up into indigo-bhie and indiglucin, without the 
intervention of oxygen. 1873 Urds Diet. Arts IL 907 The 
value of indigo depends entirely on the quantity of indigo, 
blue which it contains. 

B. adj. Of the blue colour of indigo. 

1836 Macoillivrav tr. Humboldt's Trav. xxii. 309 The 
surface of the bay was of an indigo-blue or violet tint. 
1846 G._E. Day tr. Simods Anim. Chem. II. 178 Urine 
containing an excess of this colouring matter . . deposits a 
brownish, blackish, or frequently an indigo-blue sediment. 

Indigo ferous, a, [f. Indigo + L. -fer bear- 
ing, -EEKOUS.] Bearing or producing indigo. 

1813 E. Bancroft Colours [gi.. 2) I. Introd. 
4.2 The blue procured from indigoferous plants, particularly 
the woaq. 
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Indigogen (i-ndig^id^en). Ghent, ff. Indigo 
- t- -GEN, taken as ‘producing’.] An obsolete name 
for Indigo-white. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 37s Indigogen dis- 
solves in alkalies. 1841 Brande Chesn. 1122 The probable 
composition of white deo-xidized indigo, or indigogene. 
1878 KiNGzr.TT Anim. Chem. 233 Indigo blue is derived 
from a colourless constituent of the urine or indigogen. 
Indigolite, variant of Indicolite. 

1864 in WnssTHR. 1896 in CursTER Diet. Names Min. 
Indigometer (indig^j-m/toi). [f. as prec. - 1 - 
-METER.] An instrument for ascertaining the 
strength of indigo. 

So Indigo-metry, the art or method of determin- 
ing the colouring power of indigo. 

1828 Webster, Indigometer. 1847 Craig, Indigomeiry. 
Indigo-plant. A plant yielding indigo ; spec. 
a plant of the genus Indigqfera : cf. Indigo 2. 

1757 H. Baker in Phil. 'J'rans, XI. 137 {title) The 
Effects of the Opuntia, or Prickly Pear, and of the Indigo 
Plant. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 270 In that part of 
the country, the indigo plant taggum glows abundantly 
amidst the long glass. 1796 Stf.dman Suilnam II. xxvii. 
303, I sh.ill present the curious with a drawing of the 
indigo plant. 1870 Yeats A'aA Hist. Comm. 216 The 
indigo pl.ant grows best in the East Indies. 

I'udigqtate. Chem. [f. as next -k -ate.] A 
s.alL of indigotic acid ; a nitrosalicylate. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 142 Buff found 
indlgotate of barytes composed of Indigotic acid lo . . 
Barytes 7. 

Indigotic (indigp'tik), a. [f. as Indigotin - k 
-10.] Of, pertaining to, or produced from indigo ; 
indigotic acid, C7Hr,(N02)0s, prepared by treating 
indigotin with oxidizing agents ; =Anilic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 141 Indigotic ncid 
lias been given in the Chemistry of Inorganic bodies. 1866 
Odling Anim, Chem. 121 By boiling indigo for along time 
with oxidising agents, and Jiy treating salicic acid with 
strong nitric acid, we obtain identically the same product, 
which has received the names of anilic, indigotic, and nitro- 
salicic acid. 1876 tr. Schiitzenberger's Ferment. 118 We 
ought to add previously to the jiellow indigotic liquid a 
sumcieut quantity of a diluted solution of ammonia. 

Indigotin. (i'ndigotin). Ghent, [f. Indigo -k 
t euphonic (cf. agiotage) -k -in.] =Indigo-blxje. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 460/1 When common indigo has 
been treated Avith dilute acids, alkalis, and alcohol, the 
remainder is indigo-blue, or indigotin, or indigo nearly in a 
state of purity. 1874 Sciiorlemmer Org. Chem. 425 Indi. 
gotin or nidigo-blue, CioHioNgOR. 

lb. attrib. and Comb., as mdigotin-disulphonic 
=indigo distilphonic indigotin-disulpiionate = 
sulphindigotate : see indigo-carmine (Indigo C. 2). 

1874 Sciiorlemmer Org. Chem. 427 The filtrate from this 
acid contains indigotindisulphonic acid (indigo-sulphuric 
acid), Ci6H8Na02(S03H)2. — [See quot. for indigo-extract 
(Indigo C. 2).] 

Indigo-'white. Chem. Reduced or deoxidized 
indigo, C18H12N2O2. also called kucindigo, a white 
crystalline powder produced by subjecting commer- 
cial indigo to the action of a reducing agent, as an 
alkaline fluid ; it is re-converted by oxidation to 
indigo-blue. 

Formerly supposed to exist ready-formed in Indigoferous 
plants (see quot. 1 830), (whence the former name Indigogen) ; 
but now knoAvn to be formed from the natural glucoside, 
Indican, by the agency of a special bacillus. 

[1830 Daubeny Atom. Th. viii. (ed. 2) 237 Indigo is ex- 
tracted from a variety of plants, in which it exists in a 
colourless form, constituting what is called white indigo, 
which becomes blue on exposure to light and air.] 1874 
ScHORLEMMER Org. Clum. 426 Hydro-indigotiii or Indigo- 
white stands in the same relation to indigotin as hydrazo- 
benzene to azobenzene.., Indigo-white is a crystalline Avhite 
powder.^ 1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 90^ When an excess of 
some acid is added to the yelloAv solution, the indigo-white 
is precipitated in white or greyish-white flocks. 

Indihuiuin (indiihizrmin). CJmn. [f. Indi- 
•k L, httm-tis soil -k *IN.] A product of the decom- 
position of indican, ivhich occurs with indiretin in 
indigo-brown : formula CioH^NOs. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 72. 1889 [see Indican], 

t Indiju'dicable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being decided. Hence tlndiju-dicably 
adv. 

1639 Stanley Hist, Philos, xii. (1701) 485/2 Whether will 
they say, the controversy is dijudicable . . or indijudicable ? 
if indijudicable, it is fit we suspend ; for in things indiju- 
dicably repugnant, it is not possible to assert, 
fludike, V. Obs, rare'~^. [a. F. indique-r to 
indicate.] = Indicate zi. i. 

1S41 R. CoiLAND Galyenis Terapeut, a D ij b, The which 
Avoid indyke the curacyon. 

tindila'table, a. Obs. rare- [In- 3 .] Not 
dilatable. Hence f Indilatabi'lity, incapability 
of being dilated or distended. 

1783 Pott Chirurg. Whs. II. 169 Who can tell Avhat may 
he the consequence of. .this indilatability of the skin? 

t Indila'tely, adv. Sc. Obs. Also 6-7 indi- 
latlie, -laitlie. [f. -{■ dilate, Sc. pa. pple. of 

Dilate o.i to delay -k -lt 2 ] Without delay ; im- 
mediately, forthwith, 

*372 in Calderwqod Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) HI. i8i 
W e require you IndilAtlie, upon the recept heereof to proceed 
to your election. *579 Sc. Acts ^as. VI (1814) HI. 138/2 


The refuiss 01 inhabilite of ony persone. .to pay Jie saidis 
panes respectiue, presentlie and indilaltbe. 

t indicatory, a. (9^.1. [In- 3.] Not 

dilatory ; expeditious. 

1654 tr. Coy moallis' Let. to Sp. Ktyig in Cabala Supp. 105 
Since you have firmed, .new orders, .j’ou would be pleased 
in like manner to give them a new form of indilatory 
execution. 

Indileucin (indilb 7 -sin). Chem. [f. Indi- -k 
Or. Kevu-os white + -IN.] A substance, C,qH 22N20, 
obtained, in colourless glistening needles, by reduc- 
tion of indirubin with zinc-dust and acetic acid. 

1889 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem. H. 760/1. 

t Indi’ligence. Obs. [ad. L. indiligentia, f. 
in- (In- 3) + diligentia Diligence.] 

1 . Want of diligence or application; inconstancy 
or negligence in effort ; indolence, sloth. 

1496 Sc. Acts yas. IV {iBi.^) II. 238/2 Gif ih.ai be notit 
of Indeligence or .sleuth Jiarin, hat Jiai be punyst he pe 
kingis gude_ grace. 1604 Edmonds Observ. Cresar's Coyytiyt. 
61 The armie Avas distressed for Avant of come by reason of 
the povertie of the Boij and the indiligence of the Hediii. 
1^8 PiiiLLirs, hidiligence, Avant of diligence, sloth. 

2 . Want of attention ; heedlessness, carelessness. 

1636 B. JoNSON Discov., De opivno^ scriptore Wks. 

(Rtldg.) 760/1 Is it not as great an indignitj-, that an excel- 
lent conceit and capacity, by the inctiligence of an idle 
tongue, should be disgrac’d? 1651 Jer. Taylor Serin. Jor 
Year i. ill. 38 It is with much errour and great indiligence 
usually taught in this question, that [etc.]. 

+ lndi*ligexit, a. Obs. \pA.\j,indiligent-e 7 n, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -k dfligent-em attentive, careful ; cf. F. 
indiligent (Montaigne, i6thc.).] 

1 . Not diligent; idle, slothful. 

1633 Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 50 So is the unfaithfull 
and indiligent man apt to lay the fault upon his Maker. 
1670 Evelyn Corr. 20 Jan., I easily believe his Majestic Avill 
neither believe the time long noi me altogether indilligent, if 
he do not receive this Historie so soone as otherwise he 
might have expected. 

2 . Inattentive, heedless, careless, 

1349 CiiALONER Ernsm. on Folly P iij a, They are indili- 
gent remembrerers Avhat is Avritten in many places of scrlptui e 
concerning theyq duties, a 1617 Bayne On Coloss, i.-ii. 
(1634) iiQ There is .such an indiligent carelesnesse that Ave 
let them hang in the ayre. 1658 W. Burton I tin. Ant on, 26 As 
Avill easily appear to the not indiligent Reader of Beda. 1738 
Warburton Div. Legat. 1. 22 The most indiligent observer. 
Hence IndiTigfently adv., witliont diligence. 

« 1631 Donne . yFm.c. IV. 309 Let us. .not pray, not preach, 
not hear, slackly. ..suddenly, unadvisedly, extemporally, 
occa.sionally, indiligentlj-. <21656 Bp. Hall Rem. IVhs., 
Specialities [iCito) 5 After I had spent some years (not alto- 
gether indiligently) under the ferule of such Masters. 1775 
E. H ARAvooD Classics Pref. ii (Jod.), I have not indiligently 
revised the whole. 

t Indi'in, ■v. Obs. rare — '^. [f. In- 2 -k Dim &.] 
trans. To make or render dim ; to dim. 

a 1320 Barclay Jugurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 76 a, That the 
ayre therwith was indymed. 

Indime’nsible, IT. rare'-'-, [i.ls-^-ydimen- 
sible from Dimense z/.] That cannot be measured 
or reduced to measure, 

_ 1844 W. H. MiLL_,S’ezv«. Tempt. Christ Notes i6i Things 
in themselves unmixable are mingled . . the Eternal Avith 
time, the Indimensible Avith measure. 

Indime'nsional, a. rare-\ [In- 3.] Not 

dimensional ; having no dimensions, 

187s Tait in Gd. Words No. i. 20 One of the most singular 
facts presented to the human mind is the Indimensional 
character of space. 

t Indimi'nishable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be diminished or lessened. 

i64i_Milton Refomi. ii. (1851) 52 To slight and brave the 
indiminishable Majestic of our highest Court, the LaAV-gi\fing 
and Sacred Parliament. 1799 Daw in T. Beddoes Contrib. 
Phys. <5- Med. Knotvledge 79 A gas or gases indiminishable 
by nitrous oxyd. Ibid. 167 note. 

India (i’ndin). Chetn. [f. Ind-, indigo- + - in] 
A crystalline substance of a beautiful rose-colour, 
isomeric with indigo-blue. 

1845 Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 345/2 Indin is prepared by the 
action of potash on sulphesathyde . . It is isomeric Avith 
white indigo. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. HI, 265 Indtn 
forms a deep rose-coloured powder, or fine microscopic 
needles, insoluble in water, ‘ 

b. Comb.-, iudin-potassium (CiBHiiNaOjK), 
the potassium salt of indie acid; indinstilphuric 
aetd, indinsiilphate, etc. Also, as a second element 
mdibromindin, dichlorindin,hydrindin,nitrindin, 
compounds of indin with bromine, chlorine, etc. 

1863-72 Vi ATTS Did. Chem. III. 265 Indin-/oiassium .. 
may be prepared . by warming indin moistened with 
alcohol, and dissolving it in strong^ alcoholic potash. Ibid. 
267 A hot solution of fndinsulphuric acid mixed with excess 
of a potassium-salt . . deposits the indinsulphate on cooling 
in interlaced needles of a dark-red colour. Ibid. 268 The 
barium-salt evaporated down with hydrochloric or sulphuric 
acid, is converted into indinsulphate of barium. 

Hence Indi'nic a., obs. synonym of INDIC a. q.v, 
Inding, Sc, variant of Indign. 
tindi-p, V. Obs. Also endip, [f. In- 1 -k 
Dip V. Cf. Du. indippeni] trans. To dip in. 

1596 R. L[inche] Diella, Don Diego (1877) 82 .Sacred 
Pyrnplteides endip my quill Within the holy Avaters of your 
spring. x6io G. Fletcher Christ's Tri, It. xi, Whose 
garment was before indipt in blood. 1631 Celestina vi. 77 
That poyson. .wherewith that cruel shot of Cupid hath it’s 
sharpe point deepely indipped, 
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Ileuce t Indi'pping vhl. sb. 

«iS 64 Becon Cert. Art. Chr. Relig. in Prayers, etc. 
(Paiker Soc.) 4x5 Julius the pope, .doth utterly forbid such 
intinction or indipping, and commandeth that the cup 
should seveially he taken by itself. 

Indirect (indire-kt), a. [a. F. indirect 
in Godef. Compl.'), or ad. L. indirect ns (Quintilian), 
f. in- (In- 3 ) +dlrecttts Direct.] Not direct. 

1. Of a way, path, or course: Not straight; 
crooked, devious ; also of a movement : Oblique. 
(Chiefly 7 ?^., often with suggestion of b.) 

1474 Caxtok Cheese iv. t [If. 66] The queue foloweth. .to 
a piace indirect in the inaner of a rook in to the black poynt 
tnfore the phy.sicien [Crssoi.ES (ed. 1505, h i) : At/ locum hi- 
direct Kin ad moduni Rochi in quadra tiicyro ante wcd{ci(iti\. 
>595 F. MinnarTOv Ssvbnmius S Unordeily labouring in 
tile water, they by the indirect moovingof tlieir bodyes pul! 
downe themselves. 1597 Su\us. 2 Hen. IV, tv. v. 185 
Heauen knowes..Ijy what by-pathes, and Indirect ciook'd- 
ways I met this Crowne. 1638 Sutici.iNo .Asclam-a i i. 
tx646) 6 The indhect way’s the nearest. 1667 hlii.iON P. L. 
.XI. 631 O pittie and shame, that they. .should turn aside to 
tread Paths indirect, or in the midway faint ! 1762 Churchill 
Ghost 707 By ways oblique and indirect. 

b. Of actions or feelings: Not straightforward 
and honest ; not fair and open ; ‘ crooked deceit- 
ful, corrupt. (Also of persons : see Direct a. 5 b.) 

iS7_o Act 13 Eliz. c. 20 § I Livings .. may not by conupt 
and indirect Dealings be transferred to other U.ses. 1604 
SiiAics. Otii. I. iii. Ill Did you, by indirect and forced 
coui'-ses Subdue, and poyson this yong Maldes affections ? 
a 1653 Gouge Comm. Hehr. ,xiii. 5 Whatsoever is by force 
or fraud, by stealing, lying, or any other indirect course 
gotten, is an effect of covetousnesse. 1696 Phillips, 
ludirecf, said of a thing done by ill Practice, or under-hand 
Dealing, or by foul means, contrary to Law and Custom. 
1708 l.ond. (r'flt. No. 4422/7 One of Her Majesty's .. 
Secretaries of State receiv’d a I.etter. .promising discovery 
of several indirect Practices. 1727 Swift Poison. E. Cinit 
Wfcs. 1755 III. L 150, I do sincerely pray forgiveness for 
those indirect methods I have pur.sned in inventing new 
titles to old hooks, putting authors’ names to things they 
never saw, &c. 

c. Of a succession, title, etc.: Not descending 
01 ' derived in a straight line. 

1S96 SiiAKS. I lien. IV, IV. iii. 10^ His Title, the which 
wee finde Too indirect, for long continuance. 

2. Not taking the straiglit or nearest course to the 
end in view ; not going straight to the point ; not 
acting or exercised with direct force ; round-about. 

R. Scot Discern.^ Witcher, ii. iii. (1886) 19 All maner of 
waies are to be used, direct and indirect. 166s Bovle Occas. 
Rejl. Introd. Pref. (i8.j8) 3a To condemn Figurative and In- 
direct ways of conveying ev'n Serious and Sacred mattens, 
is to forget How often Christ himself made use of Parables. 
1710 Waterland Eight Serrn.^ 237 The implicite or indirect 
proofs I shall but briefly mention. 1783 Watson Philip II 
11793) I. HI. 381 To agree to such an indirect form of e.vpres- 
sioii, as might not alarm the pride . . of the Spaniards. 1865 
Tylor Early Hist. Man. i. 4 The place of direct records 
has to be supplied, in great measure, by indirect evidence. 

b. Logic. (See quots., and Direct a. 4 c.) 

1727-41 Chambers CycL, Indirect Modes, of syllogisms, 

in logiCj are the five last modes of the first figure. .It is the 
conversion of the conclusion which renders the modes in- 
direct. 1828 \iv.KX'E.\.'^ Rhet. i.ii. § i mEiicycl. Metrop. 258/t 
Either the Premiss of an opponent or his Conclusion may 
be disproved, either in the Direct or in the Indirect Method ; 
i. e. either by proving the truth of the Contradictory, or by 
showing that an absurd Conclusion may fairly be deduced 
from the Propo.sition in question, i860 Abp. Thomson 
Lavis Th. § 127. 271 Showing that something impossible or 
absurd follows from contradicting our conclusion i.s called 
indirect demonstration, 1864 Bowen Aqg/rv. 141 Indirect., 
predication was.. that.. in which the species was predicated 
of the genus [etc.]. Ihid. vii. 201 If we exclude the Fourth 
Figure altogether, considering Brainantip, Camenes, &c. as 
indirect Moods of the First, there are but fourteen direct 
Moods. 1891 [see Direct a, 4 c]. 1896 Welton Manual of 
Logic (ed. 2) IV. iy. § 128 I. 338 Reduction is indirect when 
a new syllogism i.s formed which establishes the validity of 
the original conclusion by showing the illegitimacy of its 
Contradictoiy. 

c. 7W. Econ, Of taxation : Not levied directly 
upon the person on whom it ultimately falls, but 
charged in some other way, esp. upon the pro- 
duction or importation of articles of use or con- 
sumption, the price of which is thereby augmented 
to the consumer, who thus pays the tax in the form 
of increased price. Cf. Direct a. 6 e. 

1801 A. Hamilton Whs. (1886) VII. 192 That which is 
called the direct tax. .was always insisted upon by them as 
pieferable to taxes of the indirect kind. 1845 [see Direct*. 
6 e]. Rogers Pol. Econ. xxii. (1876) 287 The greater 

part of the taxes raised in this and in most other civilised 
countries are known as indirect. They consist in the levy 
of imposts on articles of consumption [etc.]. 1884 J. Rae 

Contemp. Socialism i. 37 Customs and indirect taxation of 
different kinds. 

3. Grain, f a. Indirect relation, the syntactical 
relation between two words which are not in full 
grammatical concord. 

>393 Langl. P. pi. C. iv. 344 Qua)) ))e kynge to con- 
science, ‘ knowen ich wolde What is relacion rect and in- 
dy reel after, .for englisch was itneuere’. Ibid, Thus 
is relacion rect ryht as adiectif and suhstantif A-corde)) in 
alle kyndes with his antecedent. Indirect ))yng ys as ho p 
coueited AUe kynne kynde to knowe and to folwe, With- 
oute [case] to cacche [to] and come to botie numbres. 

b. Of speech or narration : Put in a reported 
form, not in the speaker’s own words, but with 
the changes of pronouns, persons, tenses, etc. 
VOL. V. 


which conform it to the point of view of the 
reporter; oblique : opposed to Direct a. 6 b. 

'i’he idioms of different languages differ widely in respect 
to indirect construction. In English, indirect sentences are 
usually introduced by that or expiessed or understood. 
Thus, a speakei’s actual words ■ 1 will not go unless you use 
force ’, are reported indiiectly, by the person addressed, as 
‘ he said [that] he would not go unless I used foice ’, by 
a third party as ‘he told X. [that] he would not go, unle.ss 
be (X.) used foice’. The question 'Do you know me?) be- 
comes, in indirect narration, ‘ He asked me if I knew him 
and ‘he asked X. if he knew him’. 

1866 Mason Eng. Gtam. (ed. 7) iii In such sentences .. 
the dependent clauses are indirect questions. 1866 W, E. 
Jri.F Grk. Gram. (ed. 4) S 886 II. 627 Indirect interrog. 
sentences. 1870-7 Moulton tr. IVnicrs N. T. Cram. in. 
§ 60. 9 When Words spoken by others ate quoted, they are 
not, as a rule, brought into the structure of the sentence in 
the indiiect construction. 1879 Roiiv Laf. Gram. II. 342 
When a statement, question [etc.] is reported in a form which 
makes it dependent in construction on some such words 
as said, the language is said to be oblique or indirect, 
e. Indirect object (see quots.). 

1879 Roflv Lat, Gram. II. 54 The indirect object is the 
peison (or thing) affected by the occurrence of an action., 
although not diiectly or primarily acted on. 1881 Mason 
Eng. Gram. (ed. 24) 149 The Indirect Object of a verb 
denotes that which is indirectly affected by an action, but is 
not the immediate object or pioduct of it, as ‘ Give him tlie 
book ‘ Make me a coat 

d. Indirect passive, a passive verb having for its 
subject the indirect object of the active voice, as 
/ teas told it\ he was refused admittance', the 
mayor is given power and authority (see Give v . 
2 ) ; also, a passive voice formed on an intransitive 
verb construed with a preposition, the prepositional 
object becoming the subject of the passive verb, 
while tlie preposition becomes adverbial, as they 
have spoken to him, he has been spoken to ; 
many run after her, she is much run after. 

4. Not directly aimed at or attained ; not imme- 
diately resulting from an action or cause. 

1823 Scott Peveril x.xxix, He is one who will neither 
.seek an Indirect advantage by a specious road, nor take an 
evil path to gain a leal good purpose. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 95 He could not bring himself to sacrifice 
.. his salary of eight thousand pounds a year, and the far 
larger indirect emoluments of his office. x8;;S Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 9 Happiness Ls not the diiect aim, but the 
indirect con.seqiience of the good government. 

Indive’Cted, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not directed 
or guided. 

1601 CoRNWALLYES Disc. Setteca (1631) 71 Have fixed 
their indirected steppes upon Arts unprofitable. 18x9 
Crabbc Tales 0/ Hall iv. 228, I pray'd in heart an in- 
directed prayer. 

Indirection (indire’kjan). [f. Indirect, after 
Direction.] 

1. Indirect movement or action ; a devious or 
circuitous course to some eird; round-about means 
or method. By indirection, by indirect means, 
indirectly. 

1602 SiiAKs. Ham. ii. i. 65 And thus doe we . . By indirec- 
tions_ fmde directions out. 1634 Ford P, Warbick ni. iii. 
If king Jame.s, By any indirection, should perceive My 
coming near your court, I doubt the issue Of my employ- 
ment. 1673 S. Q. Art of Complaisance 73 These were the 
effects of re.al merit and virtue, yvhich still sheds a luster 
on the rest, and not of indirection. i8j6 Emerson Eng. 
Traits -xiii. 211 Oxford also has its merits, , . Whether m 
course or by indirection, .. education according to the 
English notion of it is arrived at. 1879 J. Burroughs 
Locusts ij- W. Honey (1884) 100 The weather is . . to be 
understood, not by rule, but by subtle signs and indirections. 
1888 Q. Rev. Oct. 407 Ab is always the case with good critics, 
Mr. Arnold worked more by indirection and suggestion than 
by sheer delivery of judgment. 

b. In literal sense ; An indirect or devious way. 
2858 Hawthorne Pr. It. fmls. (1872) I. 16 Through 
some other indirections we at last found the Rue Bergere. 

2. Want of straightforwardness in action ; an act, 
or practice, which is not straightforw.ard and honest ; 
deceit; malpractice. 

>S 9 S SiiAKS. folm III. i. 276 The better Act of purposes 
mistooke, Is to mistake again, though indirect. Yet indirec- 
tion thereby groxves dii’ect, And falshood, falshood cures. 
x6oi — fui. C. IV. iii. 75 To wring From the hard hands of 
Peazants, their vile trash By any indirection. 1710 Tatter 
No. 191 p t The Indirection and Artifice which is used 
among Men. 1834 Mar- Edgeworth Helm (Rtldg.) 106 To 
no vile indirections will I stoop. 1895 Rev. of Rev, Aug. 138 
He hated diplomatic indirections, or, to speak bluntly, lying. 

Indirectly (indire’ktli), adv. Also 6 iitdy- 
rectly. [f. Indirect + -ly 2 ; in early use perh. 
f. In- 3 Directly.] In an indirect way or manner ; 
not directly. 

1, Not in a straight line or with a straight course ; 
circuitously; obliquely. Now rare. 

1474CAXTON Chesse[\t. 67] The quene..[raay go] on the 
right side tofore the alphyn& secondly on the lift syde where 
the knyght is & thirdly Indirectly vnto the black poynt 
tofore the phisicien [Cessoles (ed. 1505, h i b) : Tercio in- 
directum ; ad locum nigrum^ iS- uacuum ante medicm>i\. 
1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. xiv. 6 Entrynge theyr houses 
of the .xii. synes Some indyrectly and some by dyrecte 
lyne.s. 1563 W, Folke Meteors (1640) 4 b, In places where 
the beames are cast indirectly and obliquely. 1596 
Edward III, t. i. 2 You are the lineal watchman of our 
peace, And John of Valois indirectly climbs. iSsr Brew- 
ster Hat. Magic ii. (1833) 13 All objects seen indirectly are 
seen indistinctly. 


fb. E} crooked methods; wrongfully, iinfniily, 
dishonestly. Obs. 

1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Ap/oster, to suborne, 
to appointe some body to saye or doe indirectlyc. 1599 
SiiAKS. Hen. V, ii. iv. 94 He bids you then resigne Your 
Crowne and Kingdome, indirectly held From him. 1603 
Holland Plutarch's Mor. 937 Unto whom this imputation 
was laid, that by corruption he had catied away the prize, 
and indirectly obteined the victorie. 

+ e. Not to the point, evasively. Ohs. 

1396 SiiAK-s. I Heu, IV, I. iii. 66 This bald, vnioynted Ch.at 
of his. .Made me to answer indirectly. 1603 — Mens, for hi. 
IV, vi, X To speak so indiiectly I am loath, 1 would say the 
truth, but to accuse him so That is your part. 1673 Drydem 
Marr. a la Mode 11. i, You answer saweily, and indirectly; 
Wlmt Inteiest can you pietend in her? 17x2 Addiso.vi 
Sjicit. No. 305 p II The other is to answer him indirectly, 
ami, if possible, to turn off the Question. 

2. By indirect action, means, connexion, agency, 
or instrumentality ; through some intervening per- 
son or thing ; mediately. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Ca.xton) Dictes 56 The lyf Jugeth in- 
deiectly amongis the dede. 1326 Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 165 Eyther Iminediatly or medially, that is to .say, 
without meane, or by some meane, directly or indirectly. 
1390 Swinburne Testaments ippWliereof any person is not 
capable directly or by himselfe, he is not capable thereof, 
indirectly or by an other. 1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. 
Papers (Camden) II. 172 Tell vs freely whether .. Tom 
Chichly holds any correspondence directly or indirectly 
with Secietarie Nich. 1776 Adam Smith W. H. v. ii. ii. 
(1869) II. 466 The state not knowing how to tax, directly and 
prqportionably, therevenue of its subjects, endeavours to tax 
It indirectly by taxing their expense, which, it is supposed, 
will in most cases be nearly in proportion to their revenue. 
ti&iT MS Prop. Matter vix. § 34._ 26 Its weight, except indi- 
rectly thiQugh friction, has nothing to do with it. 

b. Not in express terms; by suggestion or im- 
plication. 

1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 225 Whose hand soeuer 
l.anch’d their tender heart.s, Thy head (all indirectly) gaue 
diiection. 1613 Wither Abuses iv. in Juvenilia (1633) 26 
If to the Father they dispraise the Sonne, It shall be slily 
indirectly done. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 230 The 
question. .has been already asked and indirectly answered 
in the Meno. 1882 Westcott St, John Introd. 3 What then 
is the evidence which the fourth Gospel itself bears to its 
authorship, first indirectly, and next directly? 

3. Gram. In or by indirect or oblique oration 
(see Indirect a. 3 b). 

1877 Moulton tr. Winer's N. T, Gram. iii. § 60. s When 
a writer has begun by quoting words indirectly, he will fre- 
quently pass very quickly into the oratio directa. 

Indirectness (i^ndire’ktnes). [f. Indirect a. 
+ -NESS.] The quality of being indirect ; want of 
directness or straightforwardness. 

1628 Wither Brit, Rememb, vii. 1381 Is thy SovbYaynes 
path Unequall? or is’t rather thine which hath Such in- 
directnesse? 1654 W. MouNTAGueDex/DK? 11. vii.§ 3. r42 
The maligners of this doctrine of Purgatorie, have methinks, 
us’d a worse kind of indirectness in their e.xposure of it. 
1790 Palcy Hors Paul, i. 4 This very indirectness and sub- 
til ty is that which gives force and propriety to the example. 
1821-30 Ld. CocKBVm Mem. iii. (1874) 140 Indirectnes.s was 
. .entirely foreign to his manly nature. 

Indiretin (indirPtin). Ohem. [f. Indi- -)■ Gr. 
p]rivT] resin -k -IN.] A dark-brown shining resin, 
CjgHj^NOQ, one of the components of indigo- 
brown, obtained by decomposition of indican. 

1865-72 Watts Z)/cf. C//«wx. III. 248 The indiretin which 
still remains in solution is separated by ammonia. 1889 [see 
Indican]. 

Indirubin (indirw'bin). Chew. [f. Indi- + 
L. ruh-tr red 4- -IN.] A substance, isomeric vdth 
indigo-blue, obtained by decomposition of indican, 
crystallizing in long purple metallic-shining needles. 
Also called indigo-purptirin and indigo-red. 

1859 [see Indican]. 1865-72 Watts Did. Chem. Ill, 249 
On.. exposing the filtrate to the air, a purple-red deposit is 
formed, consisting of indiruhin. 1881 NaUire XXIV. 230 
Tlie red isomeride of indigo-blue, Indirubin possesses a 
splendid red colour, but has little or no tinctorial power. 
1889 Morley & Muin fBViffT Diet. Chem. II. 739/2 When 
fresh indican solution is mixed with strong acid and boiled, 
only indigo and indiglucin are obtained, but if the indican 
solution is previously boiled for a short time indirubin is also 
formed. 

’)• Indisce’Miecl, a. Obs. rare-^. [In- 3.] 
Not discerned, indistinct. 

1652 Gaule Magastrom, 166 The study and search . . proves 
very confused, indiscerned, unsafe, and pernicious. 

Indiscerni'ble (indizaunib’!), a. and sb. Also 
7 -able. [f. In- 3 + DiacERNisLE : cf. F. indiscern- 
able (1582 in Hatz.-DaTm,).] 

A. adj. 1. Incapable of being discerned by the 
senses or intellect; imperceptible; undiscoverable, 
_ 1635 Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 148 Dew . , falleth down 
in very small and Indiscernible drops. 1640 W. Crabtkie 
in Phil. Trans. XXVII, 283 The light of the Sun , . doth 
make it. .indlscetnahle. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, x, 18 An 
Animal .. whose whole bulk to the bare eye is quite indis- 
cernable. 1754 Sherlock Disc, {1739) I. 63 His Wisdom and 
Holiness, and even his Merw, are as indiscernible as his 
Justice. 1853 Reade Chr, Johnstone 34 A rapid look, in- 
discernible by male eye. 1879 Chr. G. Rossetti Seek^ ^ F, 
192 Be the stars at a given moment discernible or indis- 
cernible by our vision, 

2. That cannot be distinguished something 
else) ; indistinguishable. Obs, or arch. 

1646 Sir T. Pseud. Ep. nu xxv. 176 That red and 

sanguineous humor . . affording in linnen or paper an indis- 
cernable tincture from blood, 1825 Waterton Wand. S. 
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Ainer. i, (1887) 79 The mountains gt-atlually i-etiie. .till they 
are indi‘^cernible from the clouds in which they aie involved. 

B. sb. 1 . A thing (animal, etc.) that cannot Ijc 
discerned by the senses. 

iSas Kirby Hab. Imt.AtiimAiZsi) L162 The infusoiies, 
or as they have bean also called animalcuhst microscoj/ic 
animals, acriia or indiscernibles. 

2 . Metaph. A thing that cannot be dislingnished 
from some other thing or things. 

Identity of indiscernibles : the doctrine that things can- 
not exist together as separate entities unless they Iiave dif- 
ferent attributes. 

1717 S. Clarke The Supposition 

of two Indiscernibles, such as two Pieces of Matter per- 
fectly alike, seems indeed to be possible in abstract Teinis. 
1877 E, Caird Philos. Kant Inlrod. v. 82 Where there is no 
dinerence, there is no .activity, and hence no substance or 
indlvidnaljty. This is the meaning of the celebrated ‘ iden- 
tity of indiscernibles 188a Sat. Rev. 11 Mar, aSg Mr. Glad- 
stone, whose ingenuity in detecting the non-identity of 
indiscernibles . . has been sharpened by this matter to a 
preternatural degree. 

Hence ludisce'rnlbleness, the quality of being 
indiscernible ; Indisce'rni'bly adv., in an indis- 
cernible manner, imperceptibly. 

1643T. Goodwin 61 He is able indlscernibly 

to communicate all his false reasonings. 1648 Hammond 
Serm. Iv. Wks. 1684 IV. 494 , 1 should have shew'd you also 
the indiscernibleness (to the eye of man) of the difference 
of these distant states. i8zi De Quincey Wks. 

i860 XIV. 117 The pathetic and the humorous, .melt indis- 
cernibty into each other. 1885 Sat. Rev. 30 May 717 The 
human mind is seldom found in such a state of indiscernihle- 
ncss. 

t ludisce'rning, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 

discerning. 

1660 N. BeHtivolio (1682) II. 126 That so 

many varieties, .should rise out of Matter by a blind scuffle 
of indiscerning Principles, is. .an absurd Phancy. 

t Indisce-rpible, Obs. [f. In- 3 -(- Dis- 

CEHriBLE.] = InDISCERPTIBLB. 

1659 H.More hinnort. Soul ( i 66 z] in A Soul.. is a Spirit, 
and therefore of an Indivisible, that is, of an Indlsoetpible, 
Essence.^ i66z Glanvill Zk.v Orient, iv. (1682) 35 The 
soul, ■which is immortal and indiscerpible. 1703 Kelsey 
Serm. 224 Some Philosophers make it [the Soul] a Sub- 
stance indisceipible, that it cannot be divided. 1722 Wol- 
laston Relig. Nat. _ix. i8g That there should be atoms, 
whose parts are. -iiidiscerpible. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 
III. III. iii. §63 If. .we could know the internal structure 
of one_primary atom, and could tell., through what constant 
laws its component, though iiidiscerpible, molecules, the 
atoms of atoms, attract, retain, and repel each other. 

Hence f ludiscexpiMTity, t ladisoe'rpi'ble* 
ness, the quality of being indiscerpible ; f Iadis« 
oe-rpihly adv., in an indiscerpible manner. 

1639 H. More Iminart, Soitl Pref. (1662) 7 Endowing It 
with such Attributes as are essential to it, as Indiscerpibility 
is to the Soul of Man. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. Contents 
(I. V. 833) Something . .extended otherwise than Body, so as to 
be penetrable thereof, and indiscerpibly one with itself and 
self-active. 1682 H. More Annot. Glanvills Lux 0 . 222 
An Indiscerpibleness not arising from thinner and thinner 
parts of matter. 1721 Bailey, hidiscerpibility, a being in- 
seperable. 

ludiscerptible (indisa'iptib’l), a. [f. In- 3 
■V Disoebptible,] Incapable of being divided into 
parts ; not destructible by dissolution of parts. 

1736 Butler Anal. i. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 21 There is no .. 
reason to think death to he the dissolution . . of the living 
being, even though it should not be absolutely indiscetptible, 
*759 Johnson Rasselas xlvii, A power impassive and indis- 
cerptible. 111843 R. W. Hamilton Reiu. <5- Punishm. v. 
(1853) 2 i 6 The soul has no parts to be separated : In Butler’s 
phrase, it is indiscetptible. 1880 Pritchard in CImrchmnn 
No. S. 330 Definite groups or clusters of indiscerptible atoms 
are associated, we believe, into molecules. 

Hence XndiscerptibiTity, Indisce-rpti'bleness, 
the quality of being indiscerptible ; Indiaccrpti- 
Wy adv. 

* 7 SS Johnson, Indiscerptilility, incapability of dissolution. 
*775 Ash, Indiscerptibleness, 1825 R. P. Ward Tremaine 
III. ix. 83 The indiscerptlbility of thought., is, in truth, the 
great argument which goes to the bottom of the proof 
a priori. 1835 De Quincey in ‘ H. A. Page' Life 11877) 
II. xviii. 128 Its indiscerptlbility or non-liability to violent 
separation. 

Indisclplina'ble (indi'siplinab’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Disciplinable: cf. F. indisciplindble (1580 in 
Hatz.-Darm .).3 Incapable of being disciplined; 
not amenable to discipline ; intractable. 

1600 Abp. Abbot Exp. fonah 354 Their rudeness and in- 
disciplinable barbarisme. a 1632 j. Smith Sel, Disc. iv. 85 
Sense, .which is the most indisciplinable thing that may be. 
a 1676 Hale Provis. Poor Pref. (Mason), Necessity renders 
men of phlegmatic and dull natures stupid and indisctplin- 
able, 1793 W. Godwin Enq. cone. PolU. Jiestice 304, 31 1. 
1814 Shelley Rcvmu Hosg (1886) 27 His great though 
indisciplinable energies. 

t Indi'SCiplinate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
indisciplmai-us, f. in- (In- 3) y discipUndt-us Dis- 
CIPLINATE : (f.'F. indiscipline.'] Not disciplined ; 
not subjected to discipline. 

t7i4jo tr. De Tmiiaiione u. iii. 43 Harde & ouerthwart 
men indisciplinate & contrariouse. 1379 J. Field tr. Cal- 
vin’s Serm, Ded., An indisciplinate kinde of life. 

t Indiscipliua’tion. Obs.rare~\ [ad. late 
L. indisciplmation-em, f, in- (In- 3) -p disciplina- 
Hffn-ent DisqiPLiNATioN.] Non-subjection to dis- 
cipline ; undisciplined conduct. 

‘-MS® ft; De lmitationem, xii. 80 Lest })OU engendre 
sclaundre in o)>ir horu? indisciplinacion. 


Indiscipline (indi-sipUn). [f. In- 3 h- Dlsct- 
PLINE, or a.F. indiscipline (1762 in Ilatz.-Darni.).] 
Absence or lack of discipline; want of the order 
imposed by constituted (esp. military) authority 
upon a body of persons amenable to it ; want of 
the order and method acquired by training. 

.*783 J- Adams IVks. (1854) IX. 517 To venture upon a 
piece of in discipline, _ in order to secure a tolerable peace. 
1792 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life A IVrii. {1832I II. 175 
My former letters have mentioned the indiscipline of the 
French aimies. 1812 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1S38) 
IX. 604 The habits of indiscipline and insubordination are 
such, that even those corps .. are in as bad a .state. 1884 
Guardian 2t May 769 Indiscipline in the Church of England. 
1887T. Hardy IKoodlanders II. xvii. 310 Mental indiscipline 
hindered her from beginning her conversation. 

t ludisco'nsolate, «- Obs. rare. [In- 3..] 
Not disconsolate. 

1647 Browne tr. Gomberville's Pole.vander iv. i. 164 
[They]_ would not have been so indisconsolate, but onely 
for taking off Iphidamantus discontent. 

Xndiscoverable (indisko-varab’l), a. [f. In-3 
+ Disooveuable.] Not discoverable ; not to be 
found out; undisco verable. 

1640 Quarles Enchirid. 1. (1641) 74 To keepe his own 
designs indiscoverable to his Enemy. 1704 Norris Ideal 
World 11. iii. 177 Conclusions of great importance to be 
known, and otherwise perhaps indiscoverable. 1889 Swin- 
burne Study Ben Jonson at The artist, the scholar . . is as 
indiscoverable as the spontaneous humoprist or poet. 

Hence Zudisco'verably adv. 

1669 Addr. hopepid yn^. Gentry Eng. 80 An old stout 
Carrack . . lost by its old indiscoverably growing leakages. 

t Indiscovered, a. Ohs. rare — \ [In- 3.] 
Not discovered ; undiscovered. 

1663 Cowley Verses sev. Occas., Ode Drake's Chair iv, 
Lanch forth into an indiscovei ed Sea. 

t Indi SCO* very. 0 /iiA rare. [f. In- 3 .] Non- 
discovery ; failure to discover or find out. 

1629 N. Carpenter Achitophel i. 8 The indiscovei y of such 
mens natures causeth. . their worst actions to carry the best 
construction. 1646 .Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. .xii. 338 
The collaterall verity, may unto reasonable speculations, 
requite the capital! indiscovei y. 


JLiiaiscree'C (.inarsicrz't), a. I'onns: sindya-, 
5-7 indiserete, 6 Sc. -creit, (7 -create), 6- -creet. 
[prob. a. F. indiscrei, -Crete (tliough this is cited 
only of i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm. ) = It., Sp. indiscrete-, 
or directly ad. L. indiscretus, in a late or mecl.L. 
sense : see note to Dlscbeet a. The direct repr. 
of the_L. word in its classical sense is Indiscbete,] 
Not discreet, without discretion, 
tl. Withoutdiscernmentor soundjudgement. Obs. 

* 4*3 Pdg>'‘ Sowle^C. 7 ^Xm 1483) in. viii. 55 So haue they 
ben forfaren with indiscrete sorowe, as was cursyd Cayn 
the fyrst borne child. *43a-So tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 319 
Indiscrete men supposede hym to haue the wynde in his 
gouetnaile and po were. C14S0 Myrc 825 Leste indyscrete 
hys prest were Hys confessyone for to here. ci6ii Chap- 
man Iliad It. (1884) 36 O Priam ! thou art always pleased 
with indiscreet advme- *617 Cornwallves Zw., Praise 
Rich. Ill (ed. 2) Ciij, The parliall writings of indiscreet 
chroniclers. 1673 Boyle Reconcil. Reason .?■ Relig. i. 1 . 
Wks. 1772 IV. 158 There_ are others, who, out of an indis- 
crete devotion, are so solicitous to increase the number and 
the wonderfulness of mj-steries. 

_ 2 . Injudicious or imprudent iu speech or action ; 
inconsiderate ; unadvised, unwary. 

isSS Shaks, L. L. L. IV. ii. 31 It would ill become me to 
be vaine, indiscreet, or a fople. 1636 Nicholas Papers 
III. 280 That it may bee knowen where to lay the blame of 
so indiscreete, if not malicious, a reporte. 1661 Baxter 
MIor, Prognost. i. p 84. 17 The younger, and indiscreeter 
passionate sort, a 17x3 Burnet Own Time (1766) I. 369 
The indiscreetest and wildest creature that ever was in a 
court. 1742 Jarvis Qnix. ii. l.-cxii. By his indiscreet zeal 
the object would be lost. 1837 Ruskin Pol, Econ. Art i. 
(1868) 33 You may do much harm by indiscreet praise and 
by indiscreet blame. 1876 Geo, Eliot Da 7 i. Der. iii, The 
younger sister had been indiscreet, .in her marriages, 

0. Sc. Uncivil, impolite. 

1727 P. Walker Life Peden To Rdr. (1728) 4 Others . . gave 
me indiscreet, upbraiding Language, calling me a vile old 
Apostate. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker. (1882) I. 225, ‘ I think 
I never saw so ill-bred a man *. ‘I can’t just say that, Bell 
ijaid her mother, ‘ Tm sure he was nowise indiscreet 

Hence ladiscree-tness, the quality of being in- 
discreet, indiscretion. 

A Fox Wurtz' Svrg. i. iii. n Through this rashness 
ana indiscreetness most dangerous and worst .symptoms are 
caused. 1852 DiCkens Bleak Ho. liv, I'm surprised at the 
indiscreetness you commit. 

Indiscreetly (indiskrrtlf), adv. [f. pre(^ -f- 

-lY 

1 . In an indiscreet manner ; with or through 
want of discernment, judgement, or prudence, 

c 145® Imitatione ni. viii, 74 Somme indiscretly for 
grace of deuocion haue destroied hemself. 1335 Act 27 
Hen, VIII, c. 10 § I _They . . doo many times ^pose in- 
discretely and vnaduisedly their landes and inheritances. 
1634 Massinger Very Wonian 1. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 368/2 
Twas done indiscreetly. 1749 Fielding Tom yonesxiii. 
viii It should be a warning to all persons (.says she, looking 
at her daughters) how they marry indiscreetly. 1823 Bku- 
tham Ration. Rew. Wks. 1843 D- 210 Astonished that legis- 
lators have so indiscreetly multiplied the operations which 
tend to weaken its [veracity’s] influence. 

2 . .SV. Uncivilly, impolitely. 

*® 37 “^ kow Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 312, I hope you 
will not use me .soindiscreethe as did one Mr David Calder- 
wood when I was comeing out of Scotland, 




Indiscrete (iudiskrTt), a. Also 7 indiscreet, 
[ad. L. mdiscrei-us unseparalcd, undistinguished : 
bee In- 3 and Disceete, and cf. the differentiated 
iNDiaCEEET.] 

tl. Not distinctly separate or distinguishable from 
contiguous objects or paits. Obs. 

i6q8 Toi'sell Serpents (1658) 629 The -^mmodyte, indis- 
creet on the Land [indiscretus arenisl, Doth hold the colour 
of the burning sand. i66i Lovell Hist. Anim. .y Miu. 
Introd., The lound crustates, sc. the Cancri, have . . an in- 
disciete head. 

2 . Not divided into distinct parts. 

1782 PowNALl. Aniiq. 132 (T.)_AchaoR, in which the ter- 
restrial elements were all in an indiscrete mass of confused 
matter. 1883 Sir M. Monier-Wh.liams Relig. Th. .5 Life 
India 13 Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 1893 
Fairbairn Claist in Mod. Theol. ti. ii. iii. 409 The Ahsn- 
lute is not Substance homogeneous and indiscrete. 

Hence Xndiscre'tely adv,, without sepai'ation or 
division. 

1698 Phil. Tra?is. XX. 463 As for Method, there is none 
at all . . the Species being promiscuously and indiscreetly 
placed as they came to Hand. 

Indiscretion (indiskre-Jan). Forms : 4 in- 
discrecyone, 5 indyscreoioun, 6 indiscression, 
-cretione, 6- indiscretion, [a. F. indiscreiioti 
( 1 2-1 3th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. indiscre- 
iion-e?n, f, in- (In- 3 j + discreiidn-em Disceetion.] 

1 . Want of discretion; the fact of being indis- 
creet ; in early use, chiefly, want of discernment 
or discrimination ; in later, want of judgement in 
speech or action ; injudicious, unguarded, or un- 
wary conduct ; imprudence. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 18 He sail neuer erre by faii- 
tasye, ne by incliscrecyone. C14S0 Pol. Poems (Rollsl 11 . 
242 Vengeaunce and wrathe in an hastyvyte, Wyth an iin- 
stedefast speryte of indyscrecioun. 1302 Atkynhon tr. De 
Imitatione 1. viii. 159 They by theyr indiscression & eiiyl 
maners . . discomfort and hurte those they wene to helpe A 
comforte. 1392 Daniel Compl. Wks. (1717' 39 

Happy liv’d I, whilst Parents Eye did guide The Indis- 
cretion of my feeble Ways, 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 8 Our 
indiscretion sometimes semes vs well, When our cleare 
plots do paule. 1643 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 31B 
Prince Rupert was absolved and cleared from any disloyalty 
or treason, in the rendering of Bri.stol ; but not of Indiscre- 
tion. 1^7 Dampier Voy. I. 128 Thus our hopes perished 
by the indiscretion of one foolish fellow. 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 167 r s Granting what only the indiscretion 
of her kindness enabled him to withhold. 1823 W. Oxberry 
Drant.^ Biog. 111 . 43 When and where the first act of in- 
discretion (this is the holiday term for vice) occurred, we 
know not. 1833 Macaulay xvii. IV. 21 In spite 
of calumny for which their own indiscretion had perhaps 
furnished some ground. 

2 . An indiscreet or imprudent act or step, (Some- 
times a euphemism for a transgression of social 
morality: cf. 1825 in i.) 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ,5- Contmrv. (1603) 82 It were an 
equal! indiscretion, to estimate a mannes worth, either by 
their body or apparell. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett, 
to C’tess [Bristat] (1887) I. 238 They suffer sometimes foi 
their indiscretions in a very severe manner. 1739 Cibber 
Apot. {iq^^6) I. 57 A lady . . whose female indiscretions had 
occasion’d her family to abandon her. 1752 [see Infancy 2]. 
1840 Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1854) II. 146 A youth, guilty 
only of an indiscretion. 

3 . Sc. Incivility, want of politeness, rudeness. 
1813-80 in Jamieson. 

Indiscre-tionary, a. mnce-ivd. [f. prec., after 
Di-SCBEtionary.] Of or pertaining to indiscretion. 

1841 Lever C. O'Malley xxxvi. 202 With a most indiscre- 
tionary power over the cellar. 

t Indiscri’minally, adv. Ohs. rare-'^. [f. 
In- 3 -h L. discrmindl-is serving to divide or sepa- 
rate p-ly 2 ; with erron. application.] -Indiscbi- 
minjvtbly. 

1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl, iv. xvii. 109 She vouchsafes to dis- 
course indiscriminally with all commers that Talk to her. 

t Indiscri-minanoy. rare. [f. In- 3 + Discri- 
minant : see -ancy.] Undiscriminating quality. 

. Universal Rev, 15 Oct. 306 It., strikes with sunlike 
indi-scriminancy ‘the just and the unjust'. 

XndiscrilUinate (indiskri'mini^t), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Disceiminate.] Not discriminate. 

1 . Of things : Not marked by discrimination or 
discernment ; done without making distinctions ; 
confused, promiscuous. 

*®49 JeR; Taylor Gt. Bxemp, ix. § 2 Before he gave to 
him an indiscriminate testimony. 1733 Connoisseur No. 58 
? I The inconveniences arising from the indiscriminate power 
lodged in qur Press-gangs, ijyj Priestley Matt. 4- Spir. 
(1782) I. xvii. 199 They lay aside this indiscriminate ven. 
geance. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. xlv, 195 Otanes.. com- 
manded an indi-Scriniinate slaughter without regard to age 
or to place. 1862 Stanley CIi. (1877) I. xviii. 346 Par- 
tisans who are loud in indiscriminate censure and applause. 
*^6 Green Stray Stud. 23 The indiscriminate almsgiving 
which has done so much to create and encourage pauperism. 

2 . Of persons or agents : Undiscriminating, not 
exercising discrimination ; making no distinctions. 

Anted, W. Pitt HI. xlii. 120 The indiscriminate hand 
of vengeance has lumped together innocent and guilty. 1808 
Sketches of Cha^-acter (1B13) I- 200 You are too indiscrimi- 
nate in your partiality for them. 1840 Miss Mitford in 
L Estrange Li/e (1870) III. vii. 107 Without being one of 
his indiscriminate admirers, I like parts of his books. 

3. qnasi-flaSy. »lNDiscEiMlNATELYh 

, * 597 "® Br- Hall Sat. v. iii. (T.), Could ever wise man wish, 
in good estate, The use of all things indiscriminate ? 
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INDISPOSE. 


_ iIeiiccIndiscri'miuateness,Uie quality of boiiig 
indiscriminate. 

1879 j\I=CARTiiv Own Times I. ix. 183 Measures to initi- 
g.Ue the rigour and to correct the indiscriminateness of tiie 
sleath punishment. _ 1890 Spectator 13 Dec. 866/2 No word 
c.m be denuded of its true utility by fatuous indiscriminate- 
ness of application. 

Indiscriminated (indiskii'ininfiitcd), a. [f. 
In'- -H DlScmMiNATEP ///. «.] Not discriminated 
or distinguished from one another ; indiscriminate. 

166^ Acidy. Iwpeficl yng;. Gentry Eng. 33 Supposing those 
many indisciiminated . . Head.sto have had but one common 
parent, a 1713 Hurni-t Ovjh Time (1766)1.273 To keep 
themselves united, and either to set on an indiscriminated 
toleration, or a general prosecution ; for so we love to soften 
tlie harsh word of persecution. 

Indiscriminately (indiskri-min^tli), adv. [f. 
Indisckiminate -h -hv “.] In an indiscriminate 
manner; without distinction; promiscuously; with- 
out the exercise of discrimination. 

1632 Gaui.e Magastrenn. 179 Divines, Historians, and Poets 
thus speak of them Indiscriminately. 1634 Jur. Taylor Real 
Pres. i. (R.1, A cloud of fire, majesty, and secrecy indiscrimi- 
nately mixt together. _ 1774 Pennant Tour Scoil. in 1772, 
252 Not to shelter indiscriminately every offender. 1774 J. 
Bryant Mytliol. I. p..X| To distinguish the various people, .of 
wlioin witters have so generally and indiscriminately spoken. 
1824 L. Murr \y Eng, Grctm. (ed. 5) I. 412 The stress is laid 
on long and shoi t syllables indiscriminately. 1873 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. 126 They praise indiscriminately all their 
goods, without knowing what are really beneficial or hiutful. 

Zndiscriminamng (indiskri-mintfTiij), a. [f. 
In- 3 + Disokiminating «.] Not discriminat- 
ing ; that does not make or recognize distinctions ; 
imdiscriininating. 

1734-67 Bally (Mason), That Indiscriminatlng floods should 
spare A chosen few. 1776 Bcntiiam Fragm. Govt. Wks. 1843 
J. 22g_A hasty and indi-serhninating condemner of what is 
established, may e.xpose himself to contempt, i860 Mill 
Repr. Goe/t. (1865) 23/1 Too lavish and indiscriminating be- 
neficence. 

Hence Indiscri'minatingfly adv., in an indis- 
criminating manner, without discrimination. 

1S24 New Monthly Mag, X, 105 Complaints made indis- 
crimiiiatingly against authors. 1M7 Spectator 23 July 995/3 
A comparison which has been made too indisonminatingly 
of late. 

Indiscrimination (indiskrirain^' -Jan), [f. 
In- 3 -t- Discrimination.] The fact of not discri- 
minating or making distinctions ; the condition of 
not being discriminated ; absence of distinction ; 
want of discrimination or discernment. 


1649 Ter. Taylor Gi, Exemp. i, § 6. 97 Since God had hin- 
dered him (Herod] from the executions of a _distlnguishing 
.sword he resolved to send a sword of indi.scriraination and 
confusion. 1639 Hasimond O/t Ps. .veil. 9 What ever indi.s- 
criminaiion there appears between them here in this world. 
1796 S. Horsley Trtv/r. (1812) I. 240 The like indiscrimina- 
tion may prevail in higher orders.^ 1876 Low ell 
Bks, Ser. ii. 325 As far indeed is his ‘ Lamia' from the lavish 
indiscrimination of'Endymion ’. 1894 Westm. Gas. i6_Nov. 
3 '2 In spite of her hidiscrimination and lack of sound judg- 
ment, which has alienated many. 

Indiscriminatiye (indiskri-min^tiv), a. [f. 
In- 3 Discriminative.] Not discriminative ; not 
characterized by, or inclined to, discrimination, 

1834 Tait's Mag. XXL 168 Conscious of._.weaknes.ses, 
arising .. from exce.ssive hut .. indiscriminativc strength. 
1880 Swinburne Introd. Collins in T. H. Ward's Eng. 
Poets III. 279 That sweeping violence of indiscriminativc 
depreciation. 

+ Indiscri'minatiyely, adv. Obs. [f. In- s 
- h Discriminative - h -LY ii.] Without exercise of 
discrimination ; indiscriminately. 

1684 Hockin God's Decrees 316 The Almighty hath . . 
indiscriminatively ascertain'd future happiness to everyone. 
171S M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Contents Zzijh, Lavishing 
of their Lashes and Encomiums. .Indiscriminatively, rather 
than impartially. 

flnaiscu'ssed, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + 

Discussed j*//. a.] Not discussed ; undiscussed. 

J334 WniTiNioN Tullycs OJEcesiw. (1540) ii6Heproinysed 
to wryte of thre nianers of delyberacious, and leftc the thyrde 
indiscussed. a 1631 Donne Lett, to Sir II, Coodeere in 
Poems, etc. (1633) 359 Upon reasons light in themselves or 
indiscussed in mee. 

Indiscu'ssible, a. Also -able. [f. In- 3 + 

Discussible.] Incapable of being discussed. 

1893 Nation (N. Y.) 24 Aug. 134/1 The letter.. must be 
accepted as the sole and indiscussable rule by which all 
Catholics must be guided on the question involved. 189S 
Swinburne in Westm. Gas. 15 Nov. lo/i The noble passion 
and the noble pathos of its greater parts are alike indiscus- 


sible and irresistible. 

t Indisgra'ced, tr. Obs. rare- [f. In-3-h 
Disgraced />//. «.] Not disgraced ; undisgraced. 

1606 Marston Sophonisba n. ii, Our troopes of horse make 
indisgrac’d retraite ; Trot casie off; not poorc. 

t I-ndish, a. Obs. [f. IND + -ISH : cf. Eitj'l-tsJi, 
Scott-ish, Span-ish, etc,] = Indian a. 

1S48TURNEK Names of Herbs, Indishepeper,Cti/«c«i«a«- 
nuum. £'i3SoLlovd Treas.Mealthiis^S] Fy,Forthewebbe 
and cloudines in y* eye.s, take & stampe mdisshe Feper, ana 
put to it y® ioyce of a Fenel rote. _ *399 T. ^ ^ ■ 

11. 71 A creat many catchpoules with rods of Indish canes 
dragged on the ground. iS99 Buttes Dyets drie Dinner 
Aa iv, And smoke Tobaccos antidot. .With Indi^ ayre, like 
to CanieleoH) fed. i6oi Holland Dliny^ I. 23S The biggest 
and most monstrous creature in the Indish Ocean. 

+ Indi'Sh, Ohs, rare. Also eu-. j,t. IK- 
or ” + Dish tra}is. To put into a dish. 


t6ii Florio, hnpiatlare, to endi-sh. Ibid., Inscudcllare, 
to indish, to put into dishes. 

Indispedlable, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + ■^dispell 
able, from Dispel zi.J Incapable of being dispelled. 

1817 Bentiiah Ch. of Eng. (i8i8) 122 note, Note the cs- 
-sential and utterly indispellable obscurity of the subjects 
themselves. 

Indispensa'brlitjr. [f. next + -ity.] The 
quality or fact of being indispensable. 

1. Incapability of dispensation. (See Indispens- 
able, I, 2.) 

a 1648 Ld. Herbert Henry VIH (1683) 401 The indis- 
pensability of the fiist Jlarriagc. t66o Jru. T.aylor Dm/. 
Dubit. n. ill. rule 11 § i The iiidispensability of the natural 
laws, which are the main constituent parts of the evangelical. 

2. Incapability of being dispensed with or done 
without. (See Indispensable 3.) 

1793 Holcroit Lavateds Physiog. vi. 41 Of all earth's 
creatures, man alone rejoices in his mdispensabillty. 1827 
Hallam Const, Hist. (1876) I. vii. jgs Preaching the divine 
right, as it is called, or absolute indispensability, of epis- 
copacy. 1861 Mill Utilit. v. 81 Recognised indispensability 
becomes a moral necessity, analogous to physical. 

Indispensable (indispe-nsab’l), a. (.f/i.) [ad. 
raed.L. indispensdbil-is , f. iti~ (In- 3) + disptnsdbil- 
is Dispensable: cf. IL indispensable ( 17 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] Not disj^ensable ; not to be dis- 
pensed, or dispensed with. (See also, in senses i 
and 2 , Undi.spensable.) 

1. Not subject to ecclesiastical dispensation ; 
that cannot be permitted, allowed, or condoned, by 
suspension or relaxation of a law or canon. (Cf. 
Dispensable r.) Obs. 

*533 Cramier in Ellis Orig. Lett. Sep i. II. 36, I ga\'e 
finall Sentance therin, howe it was indispensable for the 
Pope to lycense aiiysuche marieges. ciSSS Harpseielu 
Divorce Hen. VIH (Camden) 121 There were also two 
doctors of divinity. . tliat thought the case was indispensable. 
1638 CniLi.iNGW. Relig. Prot. i. vi, § 39. 359 Whether the 
Popes iiregularities if he should chance to incurre any, be 
indispensable? 1634 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. Adclit. i. 399 
[He] absolutely conclemnes this marriage as incestuous and 
indispensable. 

2. Of a law, obligation, duty, etc. : That cannot 
be dispensed with, remitted, set aside, disregarded, 
or neglected. Also + indispensable ivith. 

1653 H. MoreCiw/ccA Cabhal. {1662) 162 The indispensable 
dictates of the divine Light. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. v. 11. 
§ 18 A Book of Cranmers penning, proving Gods Law indis- 
pensable with, by the Pope, a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) 
I. viii, 100 He . . hath by settled rules and indispensable 
promises obliged himself to requite them, a 1714 Burnet 
Hist. Ref. an. 1532 (R.) Those few that were about the 
pope, thought the prohibition of such maiilageswas only 
positive, and might be dispensed witli by the pope : wherea.s 
all other learned men thought the law was moial and indis- 
pensable. a 1732 Atterbury Serm. i Cor. xv. 19 (Seager) A 
great and indispensable duty. *736 Butler A nal. n. i. Wks. 
1874 1. 170 Our obligations to obey all God's commands . . are 
absolute and indispensable. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. .x.v.v. 
III. 142 The citizens, and subjects, had purchased an e.vemp- 
tion from the indispensable duty of defending their counti y. 
1818 Jas. Mill Bril. India Pref. 24, I lay under an indis- 
pensable obligation to be faithful. 

3. That cannot be dispensed with or done without ; 
absolutely necessary or requisite. Const, to, for. 

1696 PiiiLLirs, Indispensable, that is of Absolute Necessity. 
1707 Addison Pres. State War (Seagerl, There are few 
perhaps that will not think the maintaining a settled body of 
numerous forces indispensable for the safety of our country. 
*793 Holcroft Lavateds Physiog. xvi. 82 The knowledge 
of anatomy is indispensable to him. 1819 Sir W. Napier 
Penins. War vni. II. 268 To attack Victor, it was indis- 
pensable to concert operations with Cuesta. 1831 Carlvle 
Sart. Res. (1858) 139 Thou toilesl for the altogether indis- 
pensable, for dallybread. 184s M'Culloch Ta.rationlnirod. 
(1852) 19 The articles on which theyare imposed are rarely, if 
ever, indispensable. *874Symonds_.S’/l Italy ty Greece 

I. .V. 195 Physical exercises.. were indispensable to a young 
Italian soldier. 1883 F roude Short S Ittd. IV. v. 336 Courage 
and character, .are the conditions indispensable for national 
leaders. 1899 Brit. Weekly 13 July 230/3 There are many 
ways of getting on in the City, but none apparently in which 
a silk hat is not indispensable. 

B. sh. All indispensable thing or person ; one 
that cannot be done without. 

168 1 H. More E.rp. Dan. Pref. 77 The Indispensables of 
Christian Religion. *720 Mrs. M-anley Power of Ltwe 
VI. (1741) 317 To buy your Highness necessary Liniien, and 
those Indispensables that belong to young YV omen. 1823 

J. D. Hunter Captiv. AL Avur. 324 Their equipments and 
stores amount merely to indispens.ables. *893 Westm.Gaz. 
1 7 Jan. 2/1 He pays the ' indispensables like engine-drivers, 
a fancy wage, to seduce them from loyalty to the poorly paid 
workers in the poorer grades. 

fb. A kind of small satchel or bag worn by 
women instead of a pocket. (F. indispensable, 
Littrii.) See N. 5p Q. 9 th Ser, IV. 310 . Obs. 

1800 (ra Feb.) Gillkay Print (repr. scene French Mil- 
Hner'b), A, number of disputes having arisen iii the Beau 
hlonde, respecting the exact situation of ladies Indispen- 
sibles (or New Invented Pockets). 1806 C. K. Siiarre Corr, 
(1888) I. 265 Rows of pretty peeresses, wlio sat eating sand- 
wiches from silk indispensables [at Lord Melville’s trial]. 

c. pi. {colloquial euphemism. ) Trousers, 

184* J. 'T. Hewlett Parish Clerk I. 156 Manufacture 
broadcloth, .into coats, waistcoats, and indispensibles. *842 
Comic Almanack June (Farmer), He slapped his hand 
against his yellow leather indispensables. *884 Manck, 
E.eam. I Nov. 5/6 A pair of native-cut indispensables. 

Indispe’nsaWeness. ff- prec. + -ness.} 


The quality of being indispensable : a. inca]mbility 
of dispensation or of being set aside ; b. inability 
to be done without ; absolute necessity. 

1634 Hammond F'nndamctiials >.\\. S2 Of Iiidispensable- 
ness of Oaths. 1712 BERKELEV/’frff.D/W. § 26 The indispens- 
ableness of the negative precepts of the law of nature. 1833 
Coleridge Tabk-t. 7 Jan., A deep sense of the indi.spen.sable- 
ness of a holy life._ *88z Times 26 May 9 It is a tribute to 
the sense of his iudispeiisableness at present to France. 
Indispe'nsably, adv. [f. .as prec. -i- -JA' 2.] 
In an indispensable manner : + a. without possi- 
bility of dispensation or remission ; b. without 
possibility of being dispensed with or done without. 

a. 01643 Howell Lett. (1650) IT. 58 Under penalty of a 
foifeiture which is to be incli.spensably payed, a 1677 Man- 
ton Sernt. Ps. cxix. \eise 142 Wks. 1S72 IX. ii The law 
of God immutably and indispensably bindeth all men. *767 
Mrs. Eliz. Carter Mem. (1816) I. 389 'This declanation, 
which I thought myself indispensably engaged to make. 
*837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iii. iv. § 126 Giotius. .determines 
that subjects are indispensably bound not to serve in a war 
which they conceive to be clearly unjust. 

b. 1664-94 South Twelve Serm. II. 132 Devofion, and 
Affection, is indispensably required in Prayer, a 1708 Beve- 
RIUGE y'/izj. Theol. (1710) I. 47 The understanding the prin- 
ciple.s of religion is indispensably necessary to salvation. 
*745 Wesley Ansio. Ch. 19 In order to this, nothing is 
indispensably required, but Repentance, or Conviction of 
Sin. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Ednc. I. 239 Robbing the soil 
of the sun’s heat, which is so indispensably requisite. 

t Indispe'nsible, a. (j/.) Obs. [f. In- 3 4- 

Dispensible, q.v.] = Indispensable. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. in. iii. § 5 The indispensible 
obligation w'hich was in the nature of man to obey whatever 
bis Maker did command hint. 1692 Locice Ednc. Pref., 
1 think it every man’s indispensible duty. 179a Anecd. 
IK. Pitt II. x.xiii. 89 The corruption of Parliament . .is be- 
come an indispensible part of the mechanism of Government. 
1800-41 [see Indistensable sb. b, c]. 

Hence f Indispe'usi'bleness, fXMdispe'nsibly 
adv. 

1649 Bounds Piihl. Obed. 44 If 1.. be,. still jndispeusibly 
obliged by it. 1681 Fi.av el Math. Grace xxvi. 443 The in- 
dispensibleness and necessity thereof. 1710 STF.Ep: Taijer 
No. 1591*5 A longer Letter .. which 1 am indispensibly 
obliged to answer. 13168 Bosivell Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) r 
Libeity .. is indispensibly necessary to our happiness. 1860 
Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. ciii. 9 On the indispen- 
sibleness of Slavery to the West India interest. 

t Indispe'rsed, a, Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 -l- 
Dr.sp£KSED ppl. a.I Not dispersed or scattered ; 
un dispersed. 

1647 H, Monii Song qPSoul 11. H. it. ix, Indisper.s’d, quick, 
clo.se with self-union. Ibid, ii. iii. u. \xxv, But indisperst 
is this bright Majesty. 1686 Plot Staffordsh. 22 While the 
Meteorremains compact and indisperst. 

t Indispe'rsion. Ohs, rare-'^. [f. In- 3 -f 

Dispersion.] Undispersed condition. 

1647 H. More Song of Sottl in. 111. xvii, The soul is of such 
subtlety, And close collectednesse, imlispersion. 

tlndispeTtible, Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
indispertibilis indivisible, f. in- (Ik- 3) + disperiire 
to divide.] Indivisible. 

a 1641 Bp._Mountagu Acts ly Mon, (1642) 413 Gods eler- 
nitj-..is an indivisible, indispertible Duration, Continuance, 
or Being all at once in act without succession. 

Indispose (indispdu-z), V. [f. In- 3 + Dispose 
V. ; perh. orig. a back-formation from next.] 

1. 'To put out of the proper condition or ‘ dispo- 
sition ’ for some action or result ; to render unfit or 
incapable {(0 do something, or for something) ; to 
disqualify, incapacitate. 

1657 S. PuRCHAS Pol. Flying-Ins. 113 Dust (much more 
ashes) will . . so fur their dew-clawed fcet, that it will in- 
dispose them to flye._ 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 33 That 
prejudice ., and their ignorance of His divine commission 
and high calling, did indispose them for an equal judgment 
of things, and render them unteachable. 1674 Govt. Tongue 
viii. § 12. 149 He so indisposes the soil, that nq_ future seeds 
can ever lake root. 17x0 Norris Chr. Prud. vii. 310 Rather 
assisting than indisposing a man to be a good Christian. 
1863 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) I. 291 Not to gel one’s 
Sleep . . indisposes one more or less for the Day. 

2. To affect with bodily indisposition, put out of 
health, disorder. (Chiefly' in pa. pple, ; see Indis- 
posed, 4 .) 

1694 Wood Life 31 Dec. (0. _H. S.) 111. 475 This hard 
winter of 1694 hath .slrangley indisposed my body. 1914 
Addison Sped. No. 582 P t The Small-Pox . . after having 
indisposed you for a time, never returns again. 1726 G. 
Roberts 4 Hears Voy, 333 He was a little indisposed by 
a Fall that he had received. 182* Examiner 156/2 Varney 
causes the Countess to swallow' a medicine to indi-spose her. 

3. To affect with mental indisposition, disincliiicj 
render averse or unwilling. Const, to, or with inf. ; 
rarely toivards,froin. 

*692 Locke Educ. § 21 Vou are now .. to indispose him 
to those Inconveniences as much as you can. 1709 Tatter 
No. go P 3 A Scene written with .so great Strength of Iin.Tgi- 
nation, indisposed me from farther reading. 1798 Malthus 
Popul, III. X. (r8o6) II. 262 note, Indi.sposing landlords to let 
long leases of farms. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revisit, (ed. 4) 309 
The miseries of the revolution, succeeded, .by. .an imperial 
despotism, bad totally indisposed the people towards any 
interference with , politics. , 1889 Spectator 16 Mar., An 
annual summons would indi.spose evei-ybody to employ 
Reserve-men, and therefore destroy the force. 

4. To cause to be tmfavourably disposed ; to 
make unfriendly, set at variance. (Now unusual.) 

*748 Ckesterp. Lett. (1792) II. clxvi. 108 Polemical con- 
versations . . certainly do indispa.se, for a time, the contend- 
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iiifi pai ties towaids cadi otliei-. 1779_F. Hervey Nav. TJist. 
1 1. 103 The declamations of the pulpit, indisposed the minds 
of men towards each other, and propagated the blind rage 
of party, 1788 A. Hamilton Federalist No. S3 II. 3^7 The 
capricious operation of so dissimilar a method of trial . . is 
of itself sufficient to indispose every well regulated judgment 
towards it. iSrg W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXX. 462 
The Ucentious passages might have indisposed the cen.sors 
of the Inquisition. 1848 Ln. Malmesbury Metn. E.v. 
minister (1884) I. 209 She has long indisposed the whole 
kingdom against her. 

5. To undo a physical tendency or inclination 
in ; to render not liable or subject {to something). 

i8zz-34 Good's Study Mcd.iyA. 4) IV. 347 A constitutional 
or superinduced hebetude of the muscular coat of the bladder, 
so as to indispose it to inflammation, 1830 Coleridge 
'Fabic-t. Maj'i Inoculation .. has so entered into the 
constitution, as to indispose it to infection under the most 
accumulated and intense contagion. 

Indisposed (indispomzd), ppl. a. [f. IN'- 3 + 
Disposed ppl. a. Cf. F. indisposd (1442 in 
Godef.), indispost (i6th c.), late L. zndispostius. 
In later use taken as pa. pple. of prec.] 

1 1. Not put in order, not properly arranged or 
prepared ; unorganized ; hence out of order, dis« 
ordered, disorganized. In quots. 1425 (in reference 
to death), Not prepared for, for which one has not 
made the proper dispositions or preparations : = 
med.L, indisposittts. Obs. 

ci^zS Orolog. Sapient, v. in .Anglia X. 361/17 pat 1 falle 
not in suche peryl of indisposid detli. Ibid. 364/22, I hane 
so litil fors taken ofindisposeddeth. 1398 Flouio, Indisposto, 
indisposed, vnlustie, crazed, weake, without order, disordred. 
1661 Cowley Ess., Crona.uell'SV?,. 1710 II. 653 The indis- 
pos’d and long tormented Commonwealth, t^i Ray 
Creation \\. (1692) 74 Creation being not only a Production 
of a Thing_ out of Nothing, but also out of indisposed 
Matter. Ibid. 75 Whatever Agent can introduce a Form 
into indisposed Matter. 

t2. Not properly fitted, unfitted, unqualified. 
Cf. Indisposition 1. Obs. rare. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr, ni. v, 308 In indisposid persoones, bl 
her vndisposicioun . . thei ben . . occasiouns of vicis. 1646 
Sir_T. Browne Pjearf. Ep. i. iii, (1659) 6 They are farthcr 
indisposed ever to attain unto truth. Ibid, i. v. 14 Theie 
are not onely particular men, hut whole nations indispo.sed 
for learning. 

1 3. Of evil disposition or condition ; evilly dis- 
posed or inclined; ill-conditioned; also, of the 
weather, in a bad state, bad (cf OF. indisposition 
du temps, Godef). Obs. 

1481 Surtees Misc. (18S8) 44 Indisposed personnes onely of 
malice liave . . troubled hyme. X490 Caxton Eneydos xviii. 67 
In this harde wedder of wynter..y« see full of tempest, .and 
the tyme alle indisposed more than euer it was. 1397 J. 
Kino On yb/mjgo All carelesse, dissolute, indisposed persons. 

4. In a disordered bodily condition ; out of 
health; ill, unwell. (Usually implying a slight 
degree of ill health,) Mostly predicative. 

, 1S98 [.see 1]. 1603 Shaks. Lear n. iv. 112 To take the 

nidispdis'd and sickly fit, For the sound man. 16*3 Mas- 
singer Dk. Milan lit. it. If 1 am sought for, Say I anr 
mdisposed. 1633 H. Cogan tr, Pinto's Trav, xliv. 175 The 
Captain .. found himself much, indisposed in his health. 
1670 Temele Let. to Ld. Berkeley Wks. 1731 II. 217 The 
first is like Diet, but the other like Exercise, to an indis- 
posed Body. 17M Steele Sped. No. 284 f i Slie. .professes 
Sickness, .and acts all things with an indisposed Air. 1749 
Fielding Tom yones v. vii, Mr. AlKvorthy had been for 
.some days indisposed with a cold. 1832 Lander Adv. 
Niger III. xx. 2^3 Six of her crew, who had been ill of fever, 
and are still indisposed. 

6. Not disposed or ‘ in the mind disinclined, 
unwilling, averse {to, or to do something). 

164,6 Cromwell Bet. Bridget I reton 25 Oct. in Carlyle, 
I write not to thy hus^nd ; partly to avoid trouble, , . partly 
because I am myself indisposed at this time, having some 
other considerations, a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled vi, the 
Spirit (1867I 2S1 Hardhearted and indisposed unto acts of 
bounty. i8xz Crabbe Tales Unfit to rule and indis- 
posed to please. 1883 Z.azzi TwzmLXXVIII. 212/2 The 
learned judge might have been less indisposed to stay the 
execution. 

6. Not of friendly disposition; not favourably 
disposed or inclined (towards) ; unfriendly ; un- 
favourable. (Now somewhat rare . ) 

Ct-ARENuoN Nisi. Rebel, i. § tgo The king, .was 
sufnctenlly indisposed towards the persons or the principles 
of_Mr. Calvin’s disciples. 1793 Goov. Morris m Sparks 
Ls/e pf Writ. (1832) II. 382 The people are already indis- 
posed, and only kept under by fear of instant death. 1844 
Nafier Conq, Scifide u. viii. (1845I 469 Lord Ellenborough 
..was already indisposed towards him. 

7. Not haying a physical inclination or ten- 
dency ; not liable or subject. 

1646 SmT. Browne Ep. n. i. (1659) 40 Salinous 

spirits .. which do assimilate all bodies not indisposed for 
their impressions. X790 Wedgwood in /’AzV. Trajis.'LyCKyi. 
3^ The saturated marine solution is indisposed tocrystall ize. 

t 8. Not disposed of or bestowed. Obs. rare. 

1694 Southerne Fatal Marriage i. ii, When yet a Virgin, 
free, and indisposed. 

Indispo'sedness. Now rare or Obs. [f. 
prec. + -NESS.] The condition of being indisposed ; 
indisposition. 

+ 1. Want of arrangement, disorder. Obs. 

11x677 i^ARRow Sentt, Wks. 1716 III. 384 Who can fansy 
now-out of. .Confusion and Inaisposedness the World could 
be created? 

2. Want of adaptation ; unfitness. 

a 1684 Leighton Comm, 1 Pet. ii. 1 A child hath in it a 


reasonable soul, and yet by tlie indisposedness of the body 
.. it is so bound up that its difference from the beasts .. is 
not so apparent as afterwards. 

3, Disordered state of health ; bodily indisposi- 
tion. 


. Whitlock Zootomia 300 Dulnesse, drowsinesse, or 
indisposednesse of head, or stomach. ri6S5 P. Henry in 
Life in M. Henry's Wks. (1835) II. 6ig My very great In- 
disposedness in point of health. 1683 Tryon Way to Health 
70 For this . . causeth a heavy indisposedness thiough the 
whole Body. 

4. Mental indisposition ; disinclination, unwil- 
lingness. 

1631 Br. '^Kvx. Susurrium § 73 Not that vve .should in the 
midst of a sensible indisposedness of heart fall .suddainly 
into a fashionable devotion. 1636 Baxter Reformed Pastor 
(1862) 234 Our own darkness, dulness and indisposedne.ss to 
duty. 1683 Col. Rec. Pennsyk). 1. 156 [They] declared their 
utter Indisposedness thereunto, a 1691 Flavel Sea-Deltv. 
(1754) 182 The indisposedness of the Master that evening 
both to meat and sleep. 

Indisposition (indisp^zi-Jan), [f. In- "* + Dis- 
position : cf. F. indisposition (15th c. in Littre).] 
The fact or condition of being indisposed, 
fl. Want of adaptation to some purpose, or to 
the circumstances of the case ; unfitness, unsuit- 
ableiiess ; incapacity, inability. Obs. 

1440 Manifesto Dk. Gloucester (Pal. Roll 18 Hen. VI, ml, 
Thyndisposiciop of my said Lords adversary, that he 
neither hath wisdom nor discretion to govern himself, but 
mu.st be led for defaut of natural reason. 1329 Wolsey in 
Ellis Grig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 12 Supplyingmyn indyssposcycon 
:ind lack of wyt. 1612 Brerewood Lang, Relig. .v.\v. 216 
By leason of the indisposition of Libanus, in most places, 
for frequent habitation. 1^3 Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos. 
II. y. ii. 126 If we e.xamine other plants .. and observe . . 
their disposedness or indisposition to yield spirits or oyls by 
fermentation. 1730 tr. Lconardus' Mirr. Stones 11 A bad 
Commixtuie sometimes happens .. from the indisposition 
of the hot or cold agent, and sometimes from the unfitness 
of the place. 

+ 2. M’ant of apt arrangement or orderly placing ; 
displacement or misplacement; disorder, chaotic 
condition. Obs. 

1398 Flokio, IndisposiiioHe, indisposition, vnlustines, 
crasednes, weakenes, disoider. 1605 Willlt Hc.uipla Con. 
353 Difficult trauaile . . may be caused . . by the greatnes 
of the infant, or the indisposition thereof m the wombe. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 293 Tlie disposition, or rather 
indisposition of this Matter, dark, stupid, and unactive, 

3. Disordered bodily condition ; ill health, ill- 
ness, ailment ; esp. of a slight or passing character, 

.*598 [see a]. 1600 Holland Livy 1189 That indisposition of 
his hee set on fire with imteniperate drinking of wine. 1627 
Lisander (J- Cal. i. 4 Lisaiider’s indisposition proceeded from 
the unholesome ayre of the citie. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man, To Rdr. 3 A long indisposition of Health hath much 
hindred and interrupted me. 1739 {title) The Ladies’ Physical 
Directory, or a Treatise of all the Weaknesses, Indisposi- 
tions, and Diseases peculiar to the Female Sex, from Eleven 
Years to tlie Age of Fifty or upwards. 1788 Cowper Wks. 
{1837) XV. 198, 1 shall be happy to hear that my friend 
J oseph has recovered entirely from his late indisposition, 
which I_ was infonned was gout. 1853 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxi. IV. 543 The father of the bridegroom was de- 
tained in London by indisposition. 

4. The stale of not being mentally disposed, or 
‘ ill the mind ’ (to something, or to do something) ; 
disinclination, unwillingness. 

*S94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. in. i. § 10 The indisposition . , of 
the Church of Rome to reform herself. 1607 Shaks. Timon 
11. ii. 139 Perchance some single vantages you tooke. When 
my indisposition put you backe. a 1628 Preston Saint's 
Daily E.xerc. (1629) 74 A great indisposition to prayer. 
X70S Stanhope Paraphr. III. 31 To conect and sweeten 
the Tempers of Men, and to bring them off from the.se 
Indispositions. 1804 Castlereagii in Owen Mrg. Wellesley's 
Desp, (1877) 252 He declined the proposal evidently from 
indisposition to receive a British force within hisdominioiLs. 

5. The state of being unfavourably disposed to 
or towards a person or thing; aversion. 

X647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 32 This Indisposition of 
the King towards the Duke was exceedingly encreased and 
aggravated. 1780 Burke Let. to T. Burgh 5 Jan., I had 
conceived that an indisposition to the interests of Ireland 
had never been my characteristical fault. 189S Wesim. 
Gas. 24 June 3/2 Was it from indisposition towards the 
Colonial Secretary? 

6. VVant of physical inclination or tendency ; the 
condition of not being liable or subject. 

Mod. The two substances showed an indisposition to 
combine. 


indisputable (mdi-spixdab’l, indispii’z'tab’l) 
a. [ad. late L. indispntdbilis (Cassiodorus), f. in 
(In- 3 ) + disputdbilis, Dispotahle.] 

1. That cannot be disputed ; unquestionable. 

1351 Robinson tr. More's Utopia i. (1895) 91 [That] which 
with good and lust Judge.s is of greater force than all lawe 
bCjtheKynges indisputable prerogatiue. 1643 Sm T. Brown 
Relig.^ Med. i. § 29 Great and indisputable miracle, th 
cessation of Oracles. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 7 
I he Revolution was made to preserve our ancient, indn 
putable laws and liberties. 1883 Froude Short Stud. IV 
II. ilk 192 One of those persons of indisputable genius wh' 
was likely to make a mark upon his time. 

1 2. Undisputing. Obs. rare. 

*74* Richardson Pamela IV. 74 *My Lady commands si 
or so . . are sure to meet with an indisputable Obedience. 

Hence Indisputaljility, IndisputaMeness, th( 

character or fact of being indisputable. 

1727 Bailey vol, II. Indisputableness, . . unquestionable 
ness, so great Certainty, as not to be argued against. 1851 


Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § 32 People shut their ejes 
to the dark indi.sputableiiess of the facts in front of them. 
1880 A. Arnold Free Land 207 It may be staled with a 
considerable degree of indisputability. 

Indisputably (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 1.] In an indisputable way ; without possi- 
bility of dispute ; unquestionably. 

1646 Sir T. Browse Pseud. Ep. in. xii. 251 Nor is it indis- 
putably certaine what manner of death .sire dyed. 17x9 
.Steele Old WhigsSy The pioperty of llie house of peers will 
indisputably surmount that of the house of commons. 1755 
Young Cetiiaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 127 The more it is dis- 
puted, the moie indisputably will it .shine. 1879 Froudl 
CiBsardu 139 The list .. contained the names of none but 
those who were indisputably guilty. 

t Zndispu'ted, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not dis- 
puted; undisputed, unquestioned. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 15 Katnra nihil 
agetfrusira. Is the only indisputed Axiome in Philosophy, 
*733 Swift On Poetry 303 His indisputed rights e.xtend 
Through all the lane, from end to end. 1804 Earl Laudlud, 
Puhl. Wealth Advt, 8 They are assumed as indisputed and 
incontrovertible. 

t Indisse’verable, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- II 
disseverable, f. UissEVEK + -abde.] That cannot 
be dissevered, indivisible. 

>21641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 25 'the true, 
acluall, indisseverable union hypostaticall of God and Man, 
ill one Christ. 

Hence f Indisse'verably adv., indivisibly. 

1386 Will of Spenser \\\ CxoiRst Spenser’s JFks, I. p. xvii, 
All other thinges. .shall be indyseverablie occupied betwixt 
my wyfe and . . my . . sone. 

tlndissrmulable, tz. Obs. rare~°. [In- I'-. j 
‘That cannot be dissembled’ (Bailey vol. IT, 17.171. 
t Indi'ssipable, a. Obs. [In- 15 .] That can- 
not be dissipated. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1S50I I. 1S2 The Soul, is in- 
dissipable otherwise than by a total annihilation. 1661 G. 
Rust Origen's^ Opin, in Pheni.x [1721) I. 34 The Souls of 
Brutes are Spirits., and lemain undiininishable and indis- 
sipable in their intire Substances. 

Indissociable (indisuu-J'ab’l), a. [In- 8 ; cf. 
eccl. L. indissociabilisi\ Incapable of being dis- 
sociated. 

1835 H. Spencer Prluc. Psychol. (1872] I. tv. viii. 476 
States of consciousness once separate become indissociable. 

Indissolubility (indiis/1-, indispdiwbi-liti). 
[f, next : see -ity.] The quality of being indis- 
soluble. 

1. Incapability of being decomposed or disinte- 
grated (or of being disunited, as parts or elements). 

az']04 Locke (J.), From whence steel has its firmness, and 
the parts of a diamond their hardness and indissolubility. 
1748 Hartley Observ. Alan ii. iv. 427 The Happiness of 
the Good is denoted by Incorruption, Indissolubility. 

_ 1 2. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid.; 
insolubility. Obs. 

1768-74 Tucker Lp. Nat. (1834) I. 92 The whole coniplc'; 
of gold ,. malleability, ductility, .specific gravity, dissolu- 
bility in aqua regia, and indi.s.solubility in all other mcn- 
struums. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I, 258 The elTervesccnce 
and indissolubility of many of them in tlie vitriolic acid. 

3. Of a connexion or obligation : Incapability of 
being dissolved, undone, or broken ; peq^etuity of 
binding force. (The prevailing sense.) 

1677 Hale Pzlm. Orig. Alan. iv. in. 313 Upon the breach 
of that Condition were either utterly lost, as the indissolu- 
bility of the Union of the Composition. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man ii, iii. 232 The Indissolubility of the Marrmge 
Bond. i83o_ Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 195 
Tlie best writers of Mr. Bentham's school overlook the in- 
dissolubility of these associations. xVi\Contcmp. Rev. Feb. 
262 Christianity . . setting upon monogamy the seals of 
sanctity and indissolubility. 

In.dissolll'ble (indi'splittb’I, indisp’liwb’l), a. 
[ad. L. indissolubil-is ; see In- b and Dissoluble.] 
Not dissoluble ; that cannot be dissolved. 

1. That cannot be dissolved into its elements or 
particles ; incapable of being decomposed or dis- 
integrated ; that cannot be destroyed, put an end 
to, or abolished ; indestructible. 

a 1368 Coverdale Ilope I'aHkJ, xvi. (1574! 134 Which 
spiritual body (thatps incorruptible, indissoluble and ini- 
mortall) we haue receiued of Christ our Lorde. 1610 Holland 
Camden’s Brit. i. 519 Well fenced with an indissoluble wall. 
*794 Sullivan View Nat, I. 109 Atoms, as being the first 
niatter, must also be indissoluble, in order to their being 
mconuptible. 1822-34 Good's Study Afed. (ed. 4) I. 44 
Some of the drying-earths, employed as cements,. which 
harden into an indissoluble plate or mass under water. 

b. That cannot be separated or disunited, as an 
element, from the whole, rare. 

1840 Carlyle iii. (1S72) 94 Not a leaf rotting on the 

highway but is indissoluble portion of solar and stellar 
systems. 

1 2. That cannot be dissolved in. a liquid (see 
Dissolve 2 b). Obs. (Replaced by Insoluble.) 

_ 1666 Boyle Orig, Formes (fr Qnal. (1667) 41 Indissoluble 
in Aqua fortis. 1738 Reid tx. Macquer’s Chym. I. *42 It is 
mild, unctuous, indissoluble In spirit.s of wine. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. ^ Exp. Philos. I. xi, 487 The clear liquor then 
should be carefully poured off. .from any indissoluble sedi- 
ment that may remain. 

b. That cannot be melted or liquefied (see Dis- 
solve 2 a) ; not fusible. ? Obs. 

*76 * Johnson Rambler No. 174 f 4 Some bodies, indis- 
soluble by heat, can set the furnace and crucible at defiance 
1826 Scott Letter to Lady Davy 6 Feb. in Lockhart, 
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'J'liat Jiruful chemist iicvoi put into liisciucible a more inilis- 
boltible piece of stuff. 

3. Of something that binds, as a chain, knot, etc., 
or (nsnally) fig. of a ‘ tie connexion, ' bond ob- 
ligation, etc. : That cannot be dissolved, undone, 
or broken ; firm, stable, perpetually binding or 
lasting. (The prevailing sense.) 

iS 4 * Hi;n._ VIII Declar. Scots B ij b, In his wordes lie pro- 
fessetii an indissoluble amitie. iS48Uu.\ll, etc. Erasm. 
Par. Elatt. .xi.v. (R.), The indissoluble knot of the nianiie 
and of the wyfe. 1603 Shaks. Macb. in. i. 17 A most indis- 
soluble tye. i6g5 Ld. Preston Boeih. iv. 194 Thi.s binds 
together the Actions and Fortunes of Men by an indissoluble 
Connection of Causes. 1777 Puiits 1 m.y Disi. . Philos, iVcliss. 
ii. 17 There are persons who admit this indissoluble chain 
of circumstances. 1833 Mrs. Browning Vrometh. Bound 
Wks. 1S50 I. 139 With links Indissoluble of adamantine 
chains. 1879 .Siainer Music of Bible 3 The natural and in- 
dissoluble link between music and rhythm. 

4. That cannot be dissolved, as an assembly or 
association. 

1649 MtLTON Eikoil. V, If . . he . . tvere so loath to bestow a 
Parlament pnee in three yeare, . .was it likely, .he should 
bestow willingly on this Parlament an indissoluble sitting ? 

6. That cannot be solved or explained ; inexplb 
cable, insoluble, rare. 

1W8 Pref. Digbys Boy. Medit. 35 An indissoluble riddle. 

Indissolubleness (see prec.). [f. prec. -f- 
-NESS.] The quality of being indissoluble ; indis- 
solubility. 

1636 W. D. _tr. Comenlus' Gate Lat. Uul. F 71 The Eat th, 
hardened to indissolubleness, is a stone. 1683 Bovtit Enq. 
Notion Nat. vi. 209 The indissolubleness of the alcalisale 
salt, that is one of the two ingredients of glass. i699BuRNKr 
39 Art. .\.\v. (1700) 289 This doctrine of the Indissolublene.ss 
of Marriage., was never settled in any Council before that of 
Trent. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola m. xv, In her marriage 
. . she had ceased to see the my.stic union which is its own 
guarantee of indissolubleness, had ceased even to see the 
obligation of a voluntary pledge. 

IndissiOlubly (iiidi‘s^li«bli, indi3(5di«bli), adv. 
[f. as prec, + -ly -.] In an indissoluble manner ; 
so as to be incapable of being dissolved ; in the 
way of firm or perpetual connexion ; inseparablv. 

Lel.vnd /tin. VII. 141 The old Walles . . made of 
Bntons_ Brikes, very large and great B'lynt set togyther 
almost indissolubely with moitcrs made of smaule Pybble. 
i6«» Preston Godly Jlau’s fiiqteis. ii. 50 It knits vs indis. 
solublie to the Lord. 1667 Milton P . L . vt. ^9 On they 
move Indissolubly firm. 17^ Edwards Freed. Will i. iv, 
20 previous Bias and Jncimation .. may be so powerful 
that the Act of the Will may be certainly and Indissolubly 
connected therewith. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian .xvi, 
She considered herself as indissolubly bound by that promise 
as if it Jiad been given at the altar, 1853 Lynch Rivulet 
.N.NXix. iii, Fair peace shall be to truth at last.. Wedded in- 
dissolubly fast. 1870 E.merson Soc. Solli,, Fanning 
\yks. (Bohn) III. 57 Early marriages and the number of 
births are indissolubly connected with abundance of food. 

Indissolnte (indrsolb«t), a. rare, [In- 3 + 
D 13 .SOLUTB a . : cf. late L. indissolui-us (Boethius).] 
Undissolved, unbroken. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor 1st Pt.Artevelde nt. iii, Where is tliat 
indissolute chain Which to thy anchor’d mandaments eterne 
Tlie floating soul shall grapple 1 

t ludisao'lrabley (J^-) Obs. Also 7 -ible. 
[In- 3.] Incapable of being dissolved. 

1. Incapable of being disintegrated, destroyed, or 
abolished; = Indissoluble i. 

1660 R. Coke fustice Vind. 47 Mr. Hobbs outruns the 
Constable, and makes the King or Civitas..indissolvable by 
that power that made him. 1701 Norris Ideal World ii. ii. 
55 A substance really distinct from matter, must likewise of 
necessity be indissolvable. axyii Ken Hymnothco Poet. 
Wks. 1721 III. 300 They of no disagreeing Parts consist : 
Immortal, indissolvable abide, What has no parts, Time 
never can divide. 

2. Insoluble in a liquid; = Indissoluble 3 , 

_ 1676 Boyle Orig. Qualities ii. vii, Wc found it as 

indissolvable in aqua regis too, 1698 Nonius Pract. Disc. 
IV. 176 Like a Jleaicine wrapt upjn an indissolvible Vehicle. 
1774 Westin. Mag. II. 315 The indissolvable earthy residuum. 

b. Infusible; = Indissoluble 2 b. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Efi. ii. i. (165S) 60 The softer 
veins of Chrystal remain indissolvable in scorching terri- 
tories. 1684 T. Burnet Th. Earth ii. 79 There is no 
terrestrial body indissolvable to fire. 

3. Of a tie, connexion, obligation, etc. : = Indis- 
soluble 3 . 

1331 Dial, an Laws Eng. i. xxvi. (1638) 47 That bond of 
Matrimony was indissolvable. _i6^5) Br. Reynolds // wfti 
vi. 68 There is a necessary and indissolvable dependence of 
all second causes upon the first. i68t Flavel Mcth. Grace 
ii. 27 This [conjugal] union is not indissolvable, but may and 
must be broken by death, tjot Norris Ideal JFarld l. ii. 
67 The union of their ideas appears so indissolvible, that we 
find wc have it not in our power to disunite them in our 
thoughts. 1788 Loud. J/ag. 429 There, indeed, friendships 
were happy and unions indissolvable, 

4. Of an assembly, etc. ; = Indissoluble 4 . 

1643 Cunning Plot to divide Parlt. 10 This Parliament . . 

was. .made indissolvable without its own consent. 

5. Insoluble, inexplicable; = Indissoluble 5 . 
*637 Jackson 2nd Senn. 2 Chron. vi. 39-40 Wlcs. 1844 VI . 

40 The unsearchable ways of God’s wisdom, or his judis- 
solvable contrivances of extraordinary success. 1643 Sir_T. 
Browne Relig.-Med. 11. § 9 There are not onely diseases in- 
curable in Physick, but cases indissolvable in Laws, 
b. as sb. Something insoluble or inexplicable. 
t66i Glanvill Van. Dognt. v. 53 The composltionpf bodies, 
whether it be of divislbles or indivisibles, is a question which 
must be rank’d with the indi^solvihles. 


Hence t IndiaaolvabiTity, t IndlssoTYable- 
ness = Indissolubility ; t SndiaaoTvably adv. 
= Indissolubly. 

1639 Army's Pica fres. Practice 22 All that may he said 
with reference to the Parliament. .the indissolvableness of 
them without their own consent. 1667 Waierfiouse /'VV t.’ 
Loud. 135 They unite into an indissolvability of affection. 

1673 Lady's Call. i. v. p 67. 54 Only that he may the more 
iiidissolvahly unite, yea incorpoiale himself with us. 

t Indisso'lved, a. Obs. [In-^.] Not dis- 
solved ; undissolved. 

i6a6 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 320 While the said 
Peace was continuing, and the said Treaties indissolvcd, 

Indissua-dable, m. rare — ", [f. In- d + rf/y- 

suadable^ f. Dissuade v. -i- -able,] That ennnot 
be dissuaded ; inexorable. Hence Indisaita'dably 
inexorably. 

111894 Stevenson iVeir of Ilcrmiston vi. (1896) 178 Fate 
. . obscure, lawless, august, moving indissuadably in the 
affairs of Christian men. 

t Zndi'stauce. Ohs. [oA.mcdi.h.indistantia, 
f. indisldns (see next) : cf. In- 3 and Distance.] 
Tlie quality or character of being ‘ indistant’. So 
t Zndi'Btancy, in same sense. 

i6a4 F. 'N\mr. Repl. I'isher i,y) 'I'hcy make nothing for 
coiporall presence by indislance of place. 1656 Jeanrs 
Fttln. Ch) tst 137 Tlie . . Lutherans from the insepar.ibility, 
and indist.ance of the union, betwixt the two natuies, plead 
for the coextension of the manhood, with the Godhead. 1639 
Pearson Creed v. (1S70) 421 If not by way of circtimscrip- 
tion, as proper bodies are, yet by way of determination and 
iiidisiancy. 

t Indi’Stant, a. Obs. [ad. late or med.L. 
indisldns, -stdntem, tr. Gr. ^laaraTos : see In- 3 
and Distant. 

In L. the adv. indistdnter occurs in Prisdan and Am- 
mianus; the adj. iiuilstdns ^with the sb. indlsidniia) in a 
13th c. grammarian quoted iii'L'hurot Doctrines ^ramutatU 
cales dn iitoyeudgc, iSq.and in William of Aloerbeka’s transl. 
of Proclus De dcccm dnbitat, (col. 83, Cousin), and Ficiinis’ 
transl. of Plotinus (ed. Oxon. I. 88). iPiof. 1. By water.) j 

1. Not distant, not separated by an interval; 
without break or interval, continuous. 

1644 Digby Nat. Bodies v. 1 1645) 43 The nature of 
quantity uniteth any two paits that are indistant from one 
another. 1647 H. More Song of Soul Notes 336 Eternity 
hath all the woild in an indivisible indistant way at once. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693! 51 T’o he present with them, 
or indistant from them. 1788 T. 'Taylor Proclus I. 91 What- 
ever form contains occultly, and in an indistant manner, is 
produced into the phantasy subsisting with intervals, 
divisibly and expanded. 

2 . ^Vithout material extension. 

1678 Cudworth InielL Syst.i. iv. 416 The Geneiality of 
those other Ancients who asserted Incorporeal Substance, 
did suppose it likewise to be Unextended, they dividing 
Substances (as we learn from Philo) into SiaarifiiaiiKai, 
Ka'i dSidtTTttTot aixriai, Distant and Indistant, or Extended 
and Unextended Substances. Ibid, i, v. 774 In likemaiuier 
Simplicius . . writeth thus : to 6« toioutov d/iepES evfliis 
ivaynt) «Ivat KoX aSiao-rarov, icepurrhv ydp icai iidrrraTov 
uirdpxoi', ou duVarat [k.t.A.J, because what is such, must of 
necessity be indivisible, and iudistaiu ; for where it divisible, 
and distant, it could not all of it be conjoined with its 
whole self [etc.]. 

Hence -flndi’stantly adv. [f. prec. -f -LY repr. 
L. indistdnter (see above), Gr. dSiaaTarcos.] 

1636 J BANES Christ 137 Divines.. affirme, that the 

manhood, and the person of the word are united, not onely 
inseparably but also indistantly, therefore one of them is not 
distant from the other. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Cyst. i. v. 
776 (transl. fr. Porphyrius) The corporeal world is distantly 
pieseut to the Intelligible (or the Deity) ; and that is indi- 
visibly and indistantly [aSioirTaTOit] present with the world. 

Indistinct (indisti-^kt), a. {sb.) [ad. L. iit- 
distinct-us, f. in- (In- 3) 4 - distinctns distinguished, 
Distinct : cf. F. indisiiiut ( 15-19 Estienne).] 

1. Not distinct or distinguished from each other, 
or from something else ; not kept separate or apai t 
in the mind or perception ; not clearly defined or 
marked off. 

(In quot. 1871 with mixture of sense ‘ Not distinguished or 
celebrated, without distinction ' ; cf- Distinct a. 5.) 

1604 T. Wright Passiojts y._8 4- 199 What shall I say of. . 
three sacred persons in Trinitie, distinguished really, and 
yet indistinct essentially ? i6i* Selden Jllustr. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. i. (R.), The Gauls, Cimmerians and Celts, under 
indistinct names, .. over-ran Italy, Greece, and part of Asia. 
1658 Phillips, Iiuiislinct, not distinguisht or known one 
from another. [xSyt Ruskin Foi-s Clav. ix. 12 The rest of 
the_ candidates for distinction, finding themselves, after ail 
their work, still indistinct, think it must be the fault of 
the police, and are riotous accordingly.] 

2. In active sense, of judgement or action: Not 
distinguishing between different things ; undiscri- 
minating, indiscriminate. Now 7-are or Obs. 

_ 16^0 SirT. Browne Pseud.Ef. in. .\xv. (cd.2) 144 Some in an 
indistinct voraoityeatiiig almost any, others out of a timorous 
preopinion refraining very many. 1794 Gifford Baviadu 
Fools who,_ unconscious of the ciitic’s laws. Rain in such 
show'rs their indistinct applause. 1873 J owett Plato (ed.y) 
V. IS The use of the relative and antecedent is more indis- 
tinct . . than ill the other writings of Plato. 

3. Not seen or heard so as to be clearly dis- 
tinguished or discerned, or to present a clear 
distinction of parts ; confused, blurred ; hence, 
faint, dim, obscure. (Also Iransf., e.g. from speech 
to the speaker.) 

1389 PuTTENKAM .£«^. Poesie II. iv. fv,] (Arb.) 87 The most 
laudable languages are alwaies most plaine and distinct, 


and the baibarou.s most (.oiifuse and mdistiuLl. 1726-46 
Thomson Winter 632 The city swarms intense. The 
public haunt. Full of_ each theme, and warm with mixt 
discourse. Hums indistinct. 17&4 Reid Inqiiiry\\. § 22 (R.) 
.\ccoiding as they are more distant .. their minute parts 
become more indistinct, and their outline less accurately 
defined. 1839 Longf. Hyperion ii. iii, The objects around 
them grew indistinct in the fading twilight. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Brit. India I, 247 He., was awakened by the 
indistinct noise of the approaching multitude. 1867 Nature 
21 Apr. 581/1 The Oldhantiais often indistinct. 

b. Of the act of perception or mental impres- 
sion, or a faculty by which something is perceived. 

13*6 Pilgr, Pc 7 f. (W. de W. 1531) 186 But thi.s faytb. .mbs 
not sufficyent : for it was imperfyte & indistincte. 1780 T. 
Fhancki.in li. Lucian, True II ist. (1887) ^35 'Nt had a view, 
but confused and indistinct, of the Island of Dreams. 1781 
CoiM'pR Couversat. 539 Their views indeed were indistinct 
and dim. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 111. 275, I have an iiidi.s- 
tinct I ecollcclion of his mentioning a complex Cretic rhythm. 

c. as sb. Something indistinctly perceived. 7-are. 

i88o G. Meredith Tragic Com. (18S1) 173 The woman 

wlio had become the ladiant indistinct in bi.s desiring mind 
was one whom he knew to be of a shivery steadfastness. 

i ludisti'ncti'ble, a. Obs. rai-e. [f. In- 3 + 

disihiciible, f. L. distinct-, jipl. stem of disiingitcre 
to distinguish -f -ible.] Undistinguishable. 

1774 Warton Hist. Eng._ Poetry (1840) I. piss. iii. 176 
A favourite old romance is foimcled on the indistinctlblc 
likeness of two of Charlemagne’s knights, Aniys and Aiiic- 
lion. 

Xndistiuction (indisti'qkjan). Now 7‘are. 
[f. In- 3 + Distinction, after indisiittcl,'] 

1. The fact of not distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions ; failure to perceive or make a difference. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Gagg 31 -Such variety and difference 
is in traditions which _this_ Hudler confoundeth to deceive 
Iris Novice ivith indistinctions. 1768 IVoman of Honor II. 
107 That scandalous indistinction between the worthy and 
the worthless. 1876 Stevenson Charles of Orleans Wks. 
1694 II. 263 Was italways one vvomati ? oraie there a doseti 
here immortalised in cold indistinction ? 

2. The condition or fact of not being distinct or 
different; absence of distinguishing qualities or 
characteristics ; undistinguishableness- 

1644 Jessop Angel ofEph. 7 Sundry Divines . . doc piove 
the Identitie and Indistjnetion of Bishops and Presbyters 
both in name and Office in sacred Writ. 1634 Jer. Tavlor 
Real P 7 ‘es. 220 In, a body there cannot be inclistinction of 
paits, but each must possesse his own portion of parts. i8>4 

Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Blakesmoor in H Shh-e, 1 was 

astonished at the indistingtion of everything. Wheie had 
stood the great gates? W’hat bounded the Court-yaid? 
Whereabout did the outhouses commence? 

1 3. Indistinctness, obscurity, dimness. Obs. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. f 77 The indistinction, confusion 
and perpetuall turbulency of our CEconomyg 1693 South 
Tiveive Serin. (1698) HI. 62 His whole Soul is nothing but 
Night, and Confusion, Darkne.sB,_ and Indmtinction. avj-jfi, 
Hartf. Charit. Mason (R.), Wild indislinction did their 
place supply ; Half heajd, half lost, th’ imperfect accents die. 
*795 Mason Ch. Mus. ii. 96 The numerous Composers who 
succeeded Tallis . . rather increased than diminished this 
indislinction of the words, by introducing moic elaborate 
harmonies. 

4. Absence of distinction or eminence ; obscurity. 
7ionce-itse. 

1863 Aihenmnm No. 1969. 105/1 Pei sons of distinction ot 
in-distinction. 

Indistinctive (mdisti’qktiv), a. _[f. In- 3 + 
Distinctive, after indistmet."] Not distinctive. 

1. Not distinguishing ; undiscriminating. 

1699-1S81 [implied in Indistinotively]. 

2. Without distinctive character or features ; not 
markedly different from others. 

1846 Poe Kirkland Wks. 1864 III. 38 In person rather 
short and slight; features indistinctive. i86x Sat. Rev. 
25 May S4I The hills, of New Red-Saiid.sjone, are low ami 
indistinctive, — the streams slow and sluggish, a 1864 Haw-- 
THORNE .ri/z/rr, Noie-Bks. (1879) I. 183 The blue and indis- 
tinctive scene. 

Indistx'nctively, adv. [f. prec. -f -lt - ; _ cf. 
distifictively.'] In an indistinctive manner ; with- 
out distinction ; indifferently, indiscriminately. 

1699 Ld. Tarbut in Pepys’ DiaryNl. igi That men, women, 
and children, indistinctivcly, were subject to it. iZ^sElacksv. 
Mag. LVII. 39B The whole Essay addresses itself to two 
descriptions of persons — to those who will be critics, and to 
those who will be poets. Both are here addressed, and 
indistinctively. Coni emp. Rev. ^'ax\Q 897 Pastimes -in 

which nobles and patricians indistinctively took part. 

Indisti'nctiveness. [f. as prec. -p -eess.] 

1. Incapacity for distinguishing or making dis- 
tinctions. 

a i8S9 De Qvincfv cited in Worcester S/eppl, j88i. 

2. Want of distinctive character ; indistinctness. 

1837 Far. Q. Rev. XIX. 401 I'he might that gave shape 

to confusion, defined indistinctiveness, and portrayed the 
very void of the soul. 

ludisti'nctly, adv. [f. Indistinct a. (or its 
L. original) + -ly : repr. L. indistincie.'] 

1 1. In such a way as not to distinguish or make 
a difference between things, persons, or cases ; 
without distinction ; indifferently, indiscriminately. 

ci^xo Pallad. an Hush. ni. 1064 The herid blake, in colde 
contre the hoor, And cuery hugb to haue in placy.s warme, 
I-s indistincly good, and may not harme. 13*6 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W, de VV. 1531) xSg In y“ first article . . is conteyned & 
included indistinctly all yt W'c byleue e.xpresly of god in 
liyniselfe. 1636 Bramhale' Rephe. 32 But 1 am far from 
concluding all indistinctly. 17*6 Ayliffe ra 7 'ergon 370 
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ARer the year of Probation, wlien ihii. Jiablt is common j 
and indistinctly given to Novices and Persons profess’d. j 

2. Not clearly to tlie perception, discernment, or j 
understanding ; confusedly, obscurely, dimly. i 
1580 Hollye.\nd Trcas. Fr. Tong, Confusanent, con- | 
fusedly, indistinctly. 1677 H.'tLE Frhn. Orig. i. ii. 46 1 

The phaiitasie. .Compounds those Images into sonie things 
not unlihe Propositions, though confusedly and indistinctly. 
1764 Ruin Inquiry vi. §22 (R.i When the object is removed 
beyond the farthest limit of di.stinet vision, it will be seen 
indistinctly. 1816 Fostcr in Life y Corr. (1846) II. 78 
Aiticulate mote indistinctly than formerly. 186a 1 ’rollopc 
Orley F, .xiii. 105 The black unwelcome guest, the spectre 
of coming evil, had ever been present to her; but she had 
seen it indistinctly. 1863 H. Cox Instil, tii. iv. 639 T'heir 
earliest constitution and functions ate . . very indistinctly 
traceable. 

Indisti’uctness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or‘ condition of being indistinct ; obscurity, 
dimness. (In reference to cither sensuous or menial 
perception.) a. As a quality of the object: In- ' 
capability of being clearly perceived or understood. 

(1 17*7 Ncwtov (J.I, According to the indistinctness of tlihs 
picture [in the bottom of the eye], the object will appear 
confused, 1785 'Rtlj'd fnteld, Tcfivers v. ii. (1S03) 123 If we 
attend to the cause of this indistinctness, we shall find, that 
it is not owing to their being general terms, but to this, 
that there is no definition of them that has authority. _ 1827 
\yn.s.TULY /.tyrfir (1845) Introd. 33 The ambiguity or ijidis- 
tinctness of Terms. 1880 E. White Csrt. Rclig. 35 There 
is a certain indistinctness in her outlines. 

b. As a quality of perception or thought ; cf. 

Indistinct 3 b. 

1783 Be MR Rhetoric \. I. i86 The obscurity which reigns 
so much among many nietaphyaica! writers is, for the most 
part, owing to the indistinctness of tlieir own conceptions. 
1783 JotlNspN Ai-rA to Mrs. Thralo ig june, I felt a con- 
fusion and indistinctnesb in my head, which lasted I suppose 
about half a minute. 1837 Wiicwcll Hist, huhici. Sc. 
(1S57) I. 1S3 The indistinctness of thought which is .so fatal 
a feature in the intellect of the stationary pciiod. 

Indistinguishable (indisti-ijgwiJab’I), a. 
[In- 3,] Not distinguishable ; that cannot be dis- 
tinguished. 

1. Incapable of being discriminated or recognized 
as different fmn something else, ov from each, 
other; of which the difference cannot be perceived. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Cyrus iii. si The true seeds 
of Cypresse and Rampions are indistingaishable by old eye.s. 
1847 Lewes Hist, Philos. (1867) II. 359 The simulqaneous- 
ncss of the two sensations renders them indistinguishable. 
i88a G. Allen in Kmwled^e No. 19. 403 .So after a short 
time they became as indistinguishable from the true CeUs, 
as Normans and Danes in England have become indistin- 
guishable from the rest of the community. 

b. transf. Of which the p.irts are not distinguish- 
able ; of indeterminate shape or structure. 

This is perh. the raeantng in the Shahs, quot., where the 
word is used of Thersites, ? in reference to hts deformity. 

1606 SiiAKS, Tr. (J- Cr. V. i. 33 You ruinous But, you 
whorson indi.sLinguishable Curre. 1873 BL.tcii Pr. Thule 
{1S74) I The sea and the air and the sky seemed to be one 
indistinguishable mass of whirling and hurrying vapour. 

2. That cannot be clearly perceived (by the senses 
or the mind) ; not discernible ; imperceptible. 

1642 .-1 tisjtr.piserv. agsi. King 10 The Scales of the Votes 
dancing indi-itiuguishable whether they leatie. i8og-io 
CouinoGB. Friend (1837] III. tio The silent and ..indis- 
tinguishable lapse of time- 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 527 The pulse of the arteries of a paralytic arm 
tvas quite indiitinguishable. 1847 ]■ Wilson Chr. Horth 
1:857) I. 244 Indistinguishable to the eye. 

Hence Indistinguishahility, Xudisti'ntfuisli- 
aMeness, the quality or character of being indistin- 
guishable. 

1731 B.Mhr.v'voL II, ludisliuffisiskableiiess. . uiicapableitess 
to be distinguished. i8§s H. Sf ENCER Princ. Psychol. (4872) 
1 I._ vr. vi. 52 The true interpietation of equality is indisiin- 
guishableness. 1885 F. Temple Relat, Rclig. i?- Sc. ii. 41 
Here we mean _a difTcrenl thing by the word same. We 
mean indistinguisliability. 1891 Jfo/cisl I. 488 Shading off 
from perfect likeness or indistinguLshableneis to just recog- 
nisable affinity, 

Xndistl'nguish.abl 7 , adv. [f. prec. + -by 

. 1 1. Without distinguishing ; indiscriminately. 

. 1689 Pros. Pres. Pari. Jiestl/ied 5 All who chciish Re- 
sentments of this kind I dare not indistinguishably condemn. 

2. So as to be indistinguishable ; so that the 
difference cannot be perceived. 

1823 Coleridge Aids Rejt. (1858) I. App. C. 404 They 
likewise pass into each other so indistinguishably, that the 
whole order forms a very network. 1873 Svmonds Gr/c. Poets 
ii. 44 Empedocles lived at a time when poetry and fact weie 
indistinguishably mingled.^ 

Indisti'uguished, a. Now mn. [In- 3.] 

Not distinguished ; undistinguished. 

1603 Shaks. Lear IV. vi. 278 Oh indistingnish'd space uf 
Womans tvill, A plot vpon her veituous Husbands life, And 
the exchange my Brother. x6i\6 Sat T. Browne Pseud. 
Fp, III. Nxiv, 171 In that indistiiiguisht masse, all thing.s 
Neemed one. 1884 Congreg. Vear Ek. 32 The common and 
indistinguished life of man. 

j-Indisti'nguiahing, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not 
distinguishing ; undiscriminating. 

1828 Webster, IndisUngitisking, making no difference ; 
as, iiidi&tinguishing liberalities. Johnson. 

llldistributabl«(indistri’bkctabT), a. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be distributed : see Distribute v. 

1847 SjR W. Hamilton Ar A De Morgan 43 The rule of 
the Logicians, that the middle term should be once at least 
disUibuted tor indistiibutable) . .L untrue. 1879 H. Svencuu 


Data Ethics xlii. 236 Since that, .cannot be happiness itself 
which is indistributable. j 

ludisturbable (indistil-ibabT), a. [f. In - 3 
-b disturbabky f. Disturb v. + -able.] Incapable 
of being disturbed. 

1660 H. htoHE jl/i'fA Codi. 263 The true and Indisturbablc 
kingdome, full of ail.. heavenly Beautifulness. 18858. Cu.x 
E.vpos. Sei. I. vii. 85 'I’he qmet and iiidisturbable depths 
of a soul stayed on God. 

Indisturbauce (indistilMbaus). Now 7-are. 

[f. In- 3 + DiaTUUBAKCE.] Absence of disturbance ; 
undisturbed condition ; quietness, tranquillity. 

1639 Stanley Hist. Philos, xj. (1701I 45gA You . . neither 
perceive, through want of knowledge, the bounds of IndL- 
turbanee and Perturbation. <11677 Barrow Sen/j. Govt. 
I'ongne in Beauties Barrovi (1846) 52 Speaking ill upon 
presumption of secrecy, and thence of indisturbaiice and 
impunity. 1770 Beat Tin Asa. Truth 111. ii. (t8ii) 274 We 
are told that the end of Scepticism, as it was taught by 
Pj rrho . . M as to obtain indisturbance. 1866 Fcrricr Grk. 
Philos. I, xv. 469 Perceiving our ignoiancc to be inevitable, 
we shall live in a state of . . mental indisturbance. 

tlndistu'rbed, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Not dis- 
turbed ; undisturbed. 

1660 N. Ingclo Bentisjolio f,- Urania (ifiSal ll. 150 Not- 
withstanding the indislurbed temper of the Divine Nature. 
1686 PuOT Stajfordsh. 20 Others of the same kind being 
wholly indistiirbed. , 

t ludi'tch, V- Obs. Also 6 endich. 7iadich. 
[f. In- ’ or + Ditch tZ-.] 

1 . brans. To cast into or bury in (or as in) a ditch. 
1397 Bp. Hall Sat. iii. ii, Wert thou inditclied in great 

secreeie; Where as no passenger might curse thy dust, Nor 
dogs sepulchrall sate their gnawing lust. 1630 J. Tavldr 
(W ater P.) IPks. 1.64/2 One was cast dead into the Thames 
. . drawne with a Boat and a rope dowiie some part of the 
Riuer, and dragged to shoie and indiched. 

2 . To enclose or surround with a ditcli ; to en- 
trench. 

1598 Florid, A ffossare, to dike, to ditch or moaie about, 
to make trenches or dikes, to endich. 1610 Holland 
Camden's Brii.x. 212 The Danes, .raised as it is thought 
certdiue_ trenches; whereof one is called Maumbury being 
an acre indiched. 

Indite (indai-t), 1). Forms : a. 4-G endyte, 
4-9 endite, (5 enditt, 6 endiglit, -dyt, 6-7 
erron. endict). / 3 . 5-6 indyte, 6 indight, -dyt(t, 
(-ditiej, 6~ indite, (6-8 ertvu. indict). See also 
Aiate. [a. OF. etidiier, -diiicr, -ditier L. type 
'^indician, f. in- (In- 3 ) + dicldre to declare, dictate, 
compose in words, freq. of dWere to say. The same 
word orig. as Indict, bitt retaining the French form 
of the radical part.] 

tl. ii-aits. To utter, suggest, or inspire a form of 
words which is to be repeated or written down ; 
= Dictate v. i . Also absoi. Obs. 
a. C1374 Chaucer Booth, i. met. i. i iCamb. MS.) Rend- 
ynge Muses of poetes onditen to me thinges to ben writen 
and drery vers. 1450-1530 Myrr. our Lady e 16 The holy 
gosl eudited the rewle hymselfe by liis holy nioutbe to .saynt 
Birgit. 1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 267/1 As he endyted the 
Jettre.. and .mother monk wrote hit. 1600 Holland Livy 
XK\t, ix. (1609' 778 The Consull pronounced the vow 
according to the very same forme of woids (as the high 
piiest eudited and spake before himi. 1639 Fuller Holy 
ITarv. ii. (1647)231 In this case their words are endited 
not from their heart but outwai d limhes. 1815 'I'. J nrrnitsoN 
IKrit. (1830) IV. 251 English newspapeis endited or en- 
dowed by the Castlereaghs or the Cannings. 

/ 3 . <21440 Promp. Parv. 239/2 Endytjm, or indytyn 

scripture and feyre speche, diUo. 1483 Calh. AngL 195/2 
To Indyte, diciare, jndictare. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr, Acad.y (1594) 84 lulius Catsar.. would indight a letter 
to one of his secretaries, a 1633 Austin Medit. (1635) 160 
'I'hat. . I may ahraies beleeve vAiat the Spirit of Love h.ath 
Indited, and the beloved Disciple hath written. 1657 
Bp.\unow_ Bk. Cam. Prayer 94 The Common Prayers which 
were indicted or denounced by the voice of the Deacon. 1717 
PinOK To the Earl of Oa/ord 4 Smiling,bid her freely wiitc 
What her happy thoughts indite. 1727 W. Mather Yng. 
Mads Comp, Picf., Canonical Scripture, whiclt is indicted 
by the Holy Ghost, 

t 2 . To enjoin as a law, precept, or maxim; = 
Dictate v. 2. Obs. 

1413 Pilgr. Somilc (Caxton 1483) iv, vii. 61 lustyce ne 
niaye nought endyten this sentence that this shold be due. 
1394. C'tu-'V Hiiarte's Exam, IFitsv. (1596) 66 Out of one 
consideration endicted to them by their Schoolemaister, they 
trill gather a Iiundred. 1633 _Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N, T. 
299 God himselfe . . hath indited these things to us. 1709 
Pope Ess, Crlt. i. 92 Hear how Jearn’d Greece her useful 
rules endites, When to repress and when indulge our llights. 
b. To dictate to, enjoin (a person). 
c 1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 15 Noght only to my king 
of pes y write, Bot to the.se othre princes cristene aile, That 
ech of hem his oghne herte endite. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. 1 V 
(1804) 5 Shoe constraint uane of her subiects to exercise in 
leligion utherwayes than thair conscience indytil tbame. 

3 . To put into words, compose (a poem, tale, 
speech, etc.) ; to give a literary or rhetorical form 
to (words, an address) ; to express or describe in 
a literary composition, 

a. <T 1340. H AMPOLE Psalter, Cant, Anna.. made })ts 
psalme enduand it. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 6 Thesi- 
phone jjow helpe me for tendite This woful vers, a 1420 
Hoccleve Dc Reg, Princ. 1854 Endite in Latyne or in 
Frensshe thy grief eJere. 1508 Dunbar Geld. Targe 64 
Quho could wele endyte How all the feldis.. Depay nt war 
brycht. 2334 More Comf. agst. TriS, in. \Vks. 1223/1 
He hadde deuised his artycles so wysely, and endicted 
ilie[m) bO well. JS7S Laneham Let. (1871) 35 The ditty in 


miter so aptly eiullghted to the matter. 1659 Hammonu 
On Ps. Iwiv. [.title) The Seventy Fouith Psalm .. seems to 
have been eudited under the captivity. <21670 Hacket 
Ahp. Williams i. (1692) 118 That which comes to the insti- 
tute I handle was thus endicted. 1692 W. Low 1 h Vind. 
(1699) 8 Unless. .God cannot order a Book to be writ in as 
Intelligible .a manner, as men can endite it, 

1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. in. i, Ye musis nine .. caus 
me dewlie till indite this storie. iSSS J- Procior Wyat's 
Reb. Ded., Moving otheis to indict and pen stories. _ci36o 
A. .Scott Poems xiii. S Sura thame delytis till indyte 
Fair facound speich. 1611 Bible J's. xlv. i Wy heait is 
inditing a good matter. 1667 IMilion //. I.. i\. 27 Not 
sedulous by Nature to indite Wans, hitherto the oiiely 
Argument Heroic deem'd, crqoi Vnion Her Right Hujne 
21 Old Homer only could indite Their vagi ant grace and 
soft delight, a 1800 Cowpcr Ode to Apollo 3 LucHess 
brains, That .. Indue much metre with much pains, And 
little or no meaning. 1847 Disrali.i Taiarcd nr. iv, Men 
far too well acquainted with their subject to indite such 
tales of the Philistines as these 1 
Tb. absol. or intr. 

*377 Langl. P. pi. B. xv. 367 For is none of his newe 
clerkes. .pat can vensifye faire ne lormalich enditen. C1386 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1883 Of ihLs haiaille I wol namoore en- 
dite, 1447 Bokeni !AM Seymtys I ntrod. (Roxb.) 3 The mateve 
tvych 1 wyl of \\i j'te Althow but ludely I kun endyte. 1314 
Barclay Cyt. fy Uploudyshm. tPeicy Soc.) p. Ixii, Of gay 
matters to sing & to endite. 1687 Wali.ER On his Divine 
Poems 2 'The subject made us able to indite. 174* Shen- 
stone Schoohnistress 167 Sigh’d as he sung and did in 
tears indite. 

4 . Irans. To put into wrillen words, write, pen 
(a letter, etc.); to inscribe, set down, or enter in 
writing. In later use, passing into 3, the ‘ wording ’ 
being more thought ot than the actual wilting. 

1340-70 Alc.v. <)'- Dind. 181 paimo let he loidliche king 
lettres endite. 1481 Canton Reynard (Aib.) _si Saye that 
ye your self haue made the lettre and endited it. 1509 
Hawes Past. Pleas.^ xxx. (Peicy Soc.j 149 Wlian for my 
selfe she did so well indite, A.s I shall shew . . The gcntyll 
fourme and tenour of her letter. 1548 Hall L'hro/i., 
Edw. IV, 227 A letter of difiiance, bothe foi the stile ami 
the pennyng excellently endited, 1388 J. Millis Bricfe 
Instr. E ilj b, Thus y_ee shall indight the parcell of the 
Journall into the Debitor, that is on the left hand. 1672 
AIarvell Rch. Transp. i. 4 He may be iinpioved to en- 
dite Tickets for the Bear-garden, De Foe's tug. 

Tradesman ii. (1841) 1 . ii The young Man's learning how 
to indite his letters in a tradesman’s style. 1870 Disraui i 
Lothairixm. 367 He would probably find that functional y 
inditing a private letter to the English Secretary of State. 

H S. Catachr, a. for invite-, b. for inscribe. Obi. 
1592 Shaks. Rom, <$■ Jul. II. iv, 135 She will endite him 
to some Supper. 1597 — 2 Hen. IV,n. i, 30 Hec is indited 
to dinner to the Lubbais head in Lombaid_ street.^ 1793 J. 
WiLLi.AMS Life Ld, Barrymore 115, I will not indite his 
sepulchre with that adulatoi y language. 

Hence Indi’ted j>pl. a. 

c 1440 Promp, Part', 139/2 Endytyd (A', or indityd) as 
scripture and speche, diciaius, 1375 Laneiia.m Let. (1871) 
46 Her wel endighted dialog. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. \. 
NX.\viii. § 2 'I'he Piophet Dauid .. left behind him .. a 
number of diuinely endited Poems. 1626 W. Fenner Hidden 
Manna (1652) 10 An indited Epistle, which an unskilful 
Ideot. .cannot read. 

tlndi’te, sb. Sc, Obs. In 6 en-, indite, en-, 
indyte. [f. INDITE v. : cf. DiTE j/a] 

1 . The action or factrlty of inditing. 

1508 DuNBAit Cold. Trt !»;?•<? 270 This lie before was bate, 
and desolate Off rhetorike, or lusty fresch endyte. — 
Flyting tu. Kcnnedie tog Thow hes full liltill feill of fair 
indyte. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform. xxxi.x. 324 My dull 
indyte can not direct my pen. 

2 , Style of composing, literary style ; also, the 
thing indited, a composition ; esp. a poem. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon., Envoy iii, Thy bairant terniis, 
and thy vile indite Sail not be mine. 1313 — rEneis Pref. 2 
Laude,])onor,prasingis, thankisinfynite To the, and thl dulce 
ornate fresch endite Mast reuerend Virgin. 1332 Lyndesay 
/l/<w«irc/<v 6335 All geniyll Redaris heiilye 1 Imploie For 
tyll excuse myrurall rudeindyte. iffySatir. Poems Reform. 
iii._2i2 In poejrie 1 traist 30W be na bariie, Quhilk dois le- 
Ireirs the Poetis auld indyte. 1570 Ibid. xx. 7 Desyring all, 
baith greit and small . . Not for to wyte my rude Indyte. 
Indite, obs. or archaic form of Indict v. 
Inditement (indoi’tmcnt). Obs. ov arch. (Also 
7 indictment.) [f, Indite v. + -mekt. Cf. OF. 
cnditement, -dicteinenl suggestion, instigation 
(Wace, 1 2th c.).] The action of conqrosing in 
prose or verse ; composition. 

2567 Drant Horace, Kp. Ded. 1 iij. No potentate of all 
the woi Id . . hath more fayre iuditements to his commenda- 
tion. «i63_s Naunton P'ragm. Reg. (Arb.) 56 Hi', 
Secretaries did little for him by the way of Inditemcnt, 
wherein they could seldome please him, he was so facete 
and choice in his phrase and stile, a 1639 Wo'i r on Ps. civ, 
May . . both harp and voice In sweet indictment of thy 
hymns rejoyce. i8c>s W. Taylor in Blonthly Mag. XIX. 
32S The_ Ecclesiasticus . . was actually in the process of 
composition or inditemcnt. 1806 — in Amt. Rev. IV. 604 
They grave up lhe.se long nndei takings, as likely to outlast 
the spirit, the rapture, the enthusiasm, of enditenrent. 

Inditement, obs. form of Indictment. 
luditer (indai'tar). Forms: a. 4 enditour, 
5 -dytour, 5-9 -diter, 7 -ditor, -dighter, (8 erron. 
endicter. / 3 , 5 indyter, 6 -dytor, 6-7 -dighter, 
6- inditer. [ME. (and ? AF.) enditour (L. type 
Hndictdtor-em), f. endite, Indite v. •+ agent-suffix 
•our, -or, passing at length into -eb ; cf. Diter.] 
One who indites ; one who composes or dictates 
a literary work, speech, or letter ; an author, writer, 
composer. 
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INDIVIDUAL. 


a. 1387 'i'RLVibA Hidden (Rolls) IV. i;;} In bis tyme 
Plfimus Latinus, be grete Pompeus bis enditour and laire 
spekei, Libertus pe doctour, floribchel) at Rome [L. Cttj"s 
(lifhus Plautus Latinus riieior, wapiti Pompeii libertus, 
doctor Roma: clarnit], 1390 CIovver Coiif II. 8a Endiiours 
Of old cronique and eke auctoms. 1483 Cath. Aiigl. 115/1 
An dictator, indiciator. (11586 Sidney 

(1622) 267 [He] presented his Letters, desiiing Amphialus, 
that.. he would consider that he was onely the bearer, and 
not the enditer. 164^5 Milton Colast. Wks. (1851) 364 The 
basest and the hungriest endighter. 1664-94 South Twelve 
Perm. II. 142 It is the simplicity of the Heait, and not of 
the Head, that is the best Enditer of onr Petitions. 1717 J. 
Vcyx.VVanderer{i';-iZ) 46, I could hardly with-liok! my Com- 
passion from the fair Endicter [of the Fiction], 1813 W. 
Taylor in hJonthly i\la^. XXX\'. 215 This Memnir. .must 
have had Joseph for its main compiler, enditer, or author. 
1815 W. H , Irklsnd Pcrihhleomania 47 The feeling enditer 
of .S^'fiipnthy's tale. 

) 3 . i^Z-^Cath. Ansl. 193/2 An Indyter of leltir.s, dictator. 
157? Fhlke Ref Kastel 734 Bookes of holy scripture, the 
indighteis of which .. be not knowiie. 1617 Collins Def. 
lip. Ely II. vi. 249 We know the inditer, though we doubt of 
the penman. 17^4 Richardson Grandison (1781) VI. .s.YYvi. 
24s You will think your ward very bold to address you by 
Letter; especially as she is a very poor Inditer. 1870 Ban- 
croft i/AL U.S. IV. jtxvii. 518 Jonas Llark, the bold inditer 
of patriotic state papers. 

Inditer, obs. form of Indicter. 

Inditing (indoi-tir)), vbL sb. [f. Indite v. + 
-iNG 1.] a. The action of the verb Indite ; com- 
position. b. A thing indited, a literary composi- 
tion, a treatise, poem, letter, etc. 

1340-70 A Bind. 243 DereworJje dindinnis t>e en- 
ditinge hurde. 1388 Wvclif -ind Prol. Job, Fro the 
begynnyng of the volume vnto the woordis of Job, anent 
the Ebruys the enditing Is prose, c 1400 tr. Pecreta Pecrct., 
Gov. Lonish, (E. E. T. S.) 106 pe eiidytymge ys pe body and 
pe writynge ys pe clethynge of wordys and spekynge, 
1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ux. 15 He hes indorsit myn indytting 
With versis off his [awin] hand vrytting. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 172 There are three maner of stiles or inditynges, 
1379 G. Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 76 Affectinge the 
comendation of an eloquent . . style by' overcurious and 
htatelye enditinge. 1604 Armin in Nest Nina. (1842) Introd., 
The Booke of her owne indighting. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 
20. 3/1 For Letters and Writings, Of other's Indicting. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones^ xyin. x. It was all his own invention, 
and the letter of his inditing. 

Indition : see Indioion 2. 

Indi‘tress. rare. [f. Inditer -f- -ess.] A female 
inditer. 

1822 Blacktv. Mag. XII. 657 Wtis there to be a virtual 
non'impriwatnrxn foice against our son gsti esses, loinance- 
inditresses, tragedianesses, sonneteeresses, or other ‘ build- 
1 esses of the lofty rhyme ' ? 

t Indriure. Obs. rare-''^, [f. Indiqt 
V. + -URE.] = Indictment. 

1614 T._ Kenney in Lismore Papers Ser. ii. (1887) I. 202 
Being twise indited, by twoe seuerall inditures, I was cleared 
of both. 

Indium (i'ndiiim). Chem. [i.xzdka.1 of ind-iam 
Indigo + -mm, after sodium, etc. ; in reference to 
the two indigo lines which form the characteristic 
spectrum of the metal.] A soft silver-white metal 
of extreme rarity, occurring in association with zinc 
and other metals ; discovered by Reich and Richter 
in 1863, by means of spectrum analysis, in the zinc- 
blende of Freiberg. Symbol In. 

1864 Lyell Inattg. Addr. in Readers'] Sept. 358 Afourth 
metal named indium, from its indigo-coloured band, was 
detected by Professor Richter of Freiberg in Saxony in a 
zinc ore of the Hartz. 1874 tr. Lomtiiel's Lig;ht 114 The 
blue light of Indium undergoes a still stronger refraction 
than that of Thiillium. 1882 Nature No. 639. 2go_ He finds 
that indium is like some other metals in not coming under 
the often-accepted rule that pure metals have a change of 
coefficient of resistance with temperature. 

b. attrib., as Jndkitn bromide (In Br), Indium 
chloride, tnonochloride (In C\),di chloride (In Clg), 
trichloride (In Clj) ; Induim iodide, oxide, hy- 
droxide ; Indium salts, etc. 

1897 Roscoe & ScHORLEMMER Client. II. 609 Indium 
O.xide InaOa is a pale y'ellow powder. Ibid. 6ii Indium 
Amtnoninnt Alum ..\^ deposited in well-defined regular 
octohedra. 

Indivertible (indivs'itib'I), a. [f. In- ^ + di- 
vertibk, f. Divert v. -f -iblb.] Incapable of being 
diverted or turned aside. 

i8ai Lamb Elia Ser. u Old Benchers I, T., Indivertible 
from his way as a moving column. 1874 G. Macdonald 
Malcolm (1875) HI- 176 The indivertible guardian of 
his morals. 

Hence IndiveTtibly adv., in a way that cannot 
be turned aside. 

1843 'luit’s Mag. XX, 267 Its recent history, its greatness 
— all associate it intimately and indivertibly with the 
German ‘ Fatherland 1868 H. Bushnell Penn, Riving 
Pubj. 186 We are all saying, the young man eagerly, the 
old man Indivertibly, the same thing. 

+ IndiveTtive, a. Obs, rare ~ h [f. In- 3 + 

Divebtive.] Not divertive ; not of an amusing or 
entertaining character or tendency. 

1700 J. Brome Trav. Eng., Scot. Ded. Ep. (^07) 3 Some- 
thing which may not prove altogether indivertive. 

t indive-stible, a. Obs. rare - h [f. In- 3 + 
divestible, f. Divest + -ible.] Of which one can- 
not divest oneself. 

a 1631 Donne Perm. cvi. IV. 43^3 Being under an in- 
vincible ignorance and indivestible Scruples. 

t Indivrd. Obs. Abbreviation of Indivtdu.vl. 


1677 J'. Harvey tr. Otveti's Epigr. (N.), Why want none 
tasting, touching? 'cause of these Jhat tb' Individ, this 
guards the species. 

t Indivi'dable, a. Ohs. [Is- ih] Not divid- 
able, indivisible. 

The_ exact sense in the Shaks. quotation is uncertain. 
Schmidt says ‘Not to be distinguished by a particular 
appellation ' ; Aldis Wright, ‘ Where the unity' of place is 
observed’. 

i6o2 Shaks. Hum. n. ii. 418 (Qo_s. 2-3, 1604-5) Scene in- 
deuidible {Qos. 4-6 (1611-37) indeuidable ; idz/Zof indiuible] 
or Poem vnlimited. 1602 R. Dolman tr. La P-rimaud. Fr. 
Acad. (1618) III. xi. 663 Democritus, and Diodorus afiirme, 
that before all things, there were certen Atomoes, or litle 
iiuliuidable bodies [etc.]. 1625 Gri.L-VrtO'. Philos, i. 32 One 
individeable and peculiar being cannot belong to moie than 
one, as the being of Thomas cannot be the very same being 
which is of Peter or lohn. '1637 Earl Monmouth tr. Ain), 
s'tzzi’s Romulus Ik Tarquhi 149 A point Avhich in the ab- 
stiact is individ.tble. 

t Indivi'ded, Obs. [In- a.] Undivided. 

1563 W1N3ET Four Pcoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1S88 I. 84 
Cliriste realie tliair prsesent (quhilk ane indiuidit .. eiiiry 
j Chri.stlane..ressauis). 1379 V\si.\\C. Heskins Pari. 14] Y{a 
I remained whole in that his indiuided vnity with his father. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul 11. ii. n. xxxi, One individed 
faculty. 169s Bp. Patrick Comm. Gen. xviii._ 2. 299 
A Representation of the blessed individed Trinity.' 

Individual (indivi-cli«|al), a. and sb. Also 5 
iudyvyduall. [f. med.L. indlvidual-is, f. indi- 
vidtt-us indivisible, inseparable (see Individuum) 
+ -AL : cf. F. indimduel (i6th c.), It. individuate. 
{For nice individitales occurs in Adhelard of Bath, 
r 1 1 1 5 (Haureau Philos. Scolast. I. 349) ; the adv. 
individitdliier in Abelard Epist. 1. ii. 5.)] 

A, adj. 1 1 . One in substance or essence ; form- 
ing an indivisible entity ; indivisible. Obs. 
c 1423 Found. St, Bartholomew' stP., E. T. S.) n To the 
. glorie of the hy'e and indyuyduall Trynyte. a 1619 
Varw.F.vA'i Atheom. i. vii. _§ i (1622) 50 Some make their 
god of Atomes, and indiuidual moates ; some of diuidual 
numbers; as Epicurus, and Pythagoras. 1613 WniTnouRNr. 
Newfoundland yb In the name of the holy and indiuiduall 
Trinitie. 1641 \A\vccsu Atiimadv, ii. This untheologlcall 
Remonstrant would divide the individual! Catholicke 
Church Into severall Republicks._ 2678 Cudworth [nidi, 
Syst. I. iv. § 36. 611 It would be liable to misinteipretation, 
and to be taken, in the Sabellian sense, for that which hath 
one and the same singular and individual essence, 
f 2 . That cannot be separated ; inseparable. Obs. 

'c 1600 Timon i. ii. (1842) 6 Where ere thou go'st I still 
will folowe thee An indiuiduall mate. 1623 Cockeram, 
Indiuiduall, not to bee parted, as man and wife, c 1645 
Howell 1 . iii. i.v, He., is an individual Comp.Tnion to 
the King. 1667 Milton L. iv, 486 To have thee by my 
side Henceforth an individual solace dear. 

3 . E.xisting as a separate indivisible entity ; nu- 
merically one, single, b. Single, as distinct from 
others of the same kind ; particular, special. Also 
absol. in phr. 'k In the individual, in the particular 
case : opposed to iti the general (General a.ii d). 

1613 Jackson Creed ii. v. § 5 Whether things indifferent 
in the general, or vnto many . . he indifferent in the in- 
diuiduall, to this or that particular man. 2631 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 25 The whole Church must be so sanctified; 
therefore the individual! members. 1690 Locke Hum. 
Und. in. vi. §3 Our Idea of any individual Wan would 
be .. far different. 1729 Butler Serin, Hum. Nat. iii. 
Wits. 1874 II. 31 Eveiy man in his physical nature is one 
individual single agent. 1786 Burke IT. Hastings Wks. 
1842 II. 227 All powers delegated from the boaid to any 
individual servant of the company. 1793 A. Hamilton 
ICks. (1886) VH. 75 Settlement of Accounts between the 
United and Individual States. 1833 L Rncmn Wand.hy 
Loire 23 The traveller takes it [the chateau] for a to\m 
rather than an individual edifice. 1856 I'koude Hist. Eng. 
(1858) II. viii. 244 A determination in each individual m.m 
to go his own way. 1896 Die. Argyll Philos. Belief ]4 It 
is not in the use of individual words, alone, that this principle 
of explanation is adopted. 

t c. Expressing self-identity : Identical, self- 
s.arae, very same. Obs. 

1633 Prynne Histriomastix 177 To sport themselves 
with those individual! sinnes upon the Stage, which the 
parties., arc condoling now in Hell? 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. u. 130 Polycavpus, Bishop of Smiina, 
and some say that Individual! Angell of the Church of 
Srairna, whereunto the second of those seven Asiatique 
Epistles are written. 1635 M_rq._ Worcester Cent. Inv. 
§ I Seals . . setting down . . the individual place where any- 
thing was sealed. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) III. 
228 That this Remnant still continued the same individual 
Kingdom of Christ with the former, tho' very much re- 
formed and improved. 1701 Wallis m Hearne Collect. 
24 July an. 1705 (O. H. S.) I. 15 Which I do believe to 
be this individual Book. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 
178/1 They were communicated to her by the nun, who was 
no other than the individual Wllhelmina. 1804 Charlotte 
Smith Conversations I. 132 It is more probable that the 
individual insect in question had been produced this Summer. 

4 . Distinguished from others by attributes of its 
own ; marked by a peculiar and striking character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i_. v._ 19 A man should be 
something that men are not, and individual! in somewhat 
beside his proper nature. 1894 Harper's Mag. Mar. 494 
He is so quaint and so individual in his views. 1897 Brit. 
Weekly 27 May 97 In him Nonconformity has lost one of 
her most conspicuous and individual figures. 

5 . Of, pertaining or peculiar to, a single person 
or thing, or some one member of a class; char- 
acteristic of an individual. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. iii. § 4 .As touching the Manners 
of learned men, it isathingpersonall and individual!. 17x2 S. 


Clarke Def. Immntei iality Souix-x The sole Reason uiged 
. . why a System of blatter cannot have a Power of Think. 
Ing or an Individual Consciousness. 2777 Burke Addr. to 
JxtngVik<^, 1842 II, 395 We, .. seveiat of the peers of the 
lealm, and several member'; of the house of common.s .. do 
in our individual capacity-, . . beg leave (etc.]. 1838-42 

Arnold Hist. Rome xliii. III. 64 Our tendency is to admire 
individual greatness far more than national. 1859 Darwin 
Orig. Spec. ii. (i8j8) 34 The many slight differences which 
appear in the offspring fioni the .same parents .. may be 
called individual differences. 1839 Mill Liberty i. (1864) 
3/2 There is a limit to the legitimate interference of col- 
lective opinion with individual independence. 1862 Rusmn 
Unto this Last \m. (1880} 169 All effectual advaiicement .. 
must be by individual, not public effort. 

b. Individual name {fxvord), judgement (see 
qnots.). 

1641 Milton Animadv. xiii, It Is no individimll woid, but 
a Collective. 1843 Mill I^ogic i. ii. § 3 An individual or 
singular name is a name which is only cap.able of being 
truly affirmed, in the same .sense, nf one thing. 1864 Bowen 
Loscic V. 122 A Singular or Individual Judgment, in which 
a Predicate is .affirmed of one thing, or of a class of things 
taken as one whole. 1871 Public Pelt. Lai. Grant. 23 Nouns 
or Names are Individual or Proper .. which can only be 
applied to single persons, places, or objects. 

B. sb. 

'1‘ 1 . pi. Inseparable things : see A. 2. Obs. 
i627_ Feltham Resolves 1. xix. (1628) 17 Humanity and 
Miserie aie alwayes paralels : sometimes indiuidi als. i66i 
— Lusoria (i6g6) 44 They are heie Individuals, for no De- 
monstrance of Duty or Authority can distinguish them. 

2 . A single object or thing, or a group of things 
forming a single complex idea, and regarded as a 
unit ; a single member of a natural class, collective 
group, or number. 

160s Timme Qnersit. i, iv. 17 We shall thoroughly discuss 
and ransackc euery particular individual! in his kinds. 1700 
DwTX'Eti Palamon i?- A, ut. 1056 That individuals die, his 
will ordains ; The propagated .species still remains. 1715-20 
Porn Iliad Pref., We see each circumstance of art and in- 
dividual of nature summoned together by the e.vtent and 
fecundity of his imagination. 1850 R. G. Gumming Hunter's 
Life S, Afr. (ed. 2) I. 269 note, I have not unfrequently met 
with herds [of giraffes] containing thiity individuals, 1868 
Rogers Pol. Econ. vi. (1876) 54_It makes no difference 
whether the individual be a numerical unit, or an aggregate 
unit, as a partnership, company’, or corporation of tiaffickers. 

b. Logic and Metaph. An object which is deter- 
mined by properties peculitir to itself and cannot 
be subdivided into others of the same kind ; spec. 
in Logic'. An object included in a species, as a 
species is in a genus. See Individu out. 

i6z8 T. Spencer 44 It is not possible to knowvntill 

wee come vnto indiuidualls .. vntill we ataine vnto those 
things which doe not admit division. 1658 Phillips s. v.. 
An individual , . in Logick . . signifies that which cannot he 
divided into more of the same name or nature, and is by 
some called Singulare. 1727-41 Chambers CycL s. v., The 
usual division in logic is made into genera. .those gener.a 
into species, and those species into individuals. 1833 J. H. 
Newman Arians ii, iv. (1876) 185 Ouo-ta . . being, substan'ce 
..Hhat which has existence m itself, independent of every 
thing else to constitute it': that is, an individual. 1858 
Wheavell Hist. Sci. Ideas (ed. 3) II. 148 (L.) Our idea of 
an individual is, that it is a whole composed of parts, which 
.aie not similar to the whole, and have not an independent 
existence, while the whole has an independent existence and 
a definite form, i860 Aup. Thomso.n Laws Th. J 56. 86 
.An individual is that which cannot be divided without 
ceasing to be what it is. 

c. Zool. and Bot. A single member of a species ; 
a single specimen of an animal or plant. 

1859 Darwin Otfg. Spec, ii. (1873) 34 _No one suppose.s 
th.at all the individuals of the same species aie cast in the 
same actual mould. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot, ix. § i. 315 
Individuals are the _units of the series which constitute 
species . . Each individual is an independent organism, of 
which the component parts are reciprocally means and 
ends. 1883 Goodale Pkys. Bot. (1892) 425 In scientific as 
well as popular language the term individual is commonly 
applied to each and eveiy plant. 

d. Biol. An organism regarded as having a 
separate existence. 

Sometimes used specifically of a single member of a colony 
of organisms (as a leaf-bud, or a polyp of a ccelenterate) ; bj' 
others defined as ‘ the whole product of a single fertilized 
ovuna’; more strictly: an oiganism detached from other 
oiganisms, composed of coherent parts, and capable of 
independent life. 

1776 Withering Brit,^ Plants {1796) I. 159 Blossom 
general, regular. Individuals of i petal, tubular. 1^7 
Carpenter Zool. § 46 In the Polypes .. a number of indi- 
viduals, each capable (like a leaf-bud) of living by itself, 
are arranged on one common plant-like structure. 

H. Spencer Princ. Biol. § 74 1 . 207 A biological Individual 
is any concrete whole having a structure which enables it, 
when placed in appropriate conditions, to continuously ad- 
just its internal relations to external relations, so as to 
maintain the equilibrium of its functions.^ 1870 Nicholson 
Zool. 25 In zoological language, an individual is defined as 
‘equal to the total re.sult of a single ovum’. x888 Rol* 
leston & Jackson Anim. Life 231 The proglottides . . are 
supposed to be produced . . by posterior germination of the 
scolex, from which they are cletached in many instances 
either singly or in groups . . But the facts do noj appear to 
necessitate the view that the proglottis is an individual. 

3 . A single human being, as opposed to Society, 
the Family, etc. 

i6*6 J. Yates Ibis ad Caesartm n. 12 margin. The Pro- 
phet saith not, (Jod saw euery particular man in his bloud, 
or had compa.s;ion to say to eueryTndiuiduall, Thou shall 
Hue. x^i J. Jackson True Evang. T iii. 213 Peace is 
the very supporter of Individualls, Families, Churches, Com- 
monwealths. X776 Adam Smith W, N, (1869) I. Introd. 2 
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Among the savage nations of liunieib and fishers, every In* 
dhiduat . .is. .employed in useful labour. *868 M. Pattjson 
Acadejn. Offf.v. 141 We are most jealous of the riglits of 
individuals, and caieless of the common welfaie. *899 J. 
hloNRO Gibson in Expositor Feb. 144 It will not he as 
Churches but as individuals that we shall all stand before 
the Judgment seat of Christ. 

b. Without any notion of contrast or relation 
to a class or group : A human being, a person. 
(Now chiefly as a collocpiial vulgarism, or as a 
term of disparagement.) 

174a Johnson Del'aies 372 Only one Individual 

was injured by another. 177* Goi.osm. JEst. Eng. HI. 12^5 
These she bequeathed to diffeient individuals. 1781 S. 
PrTKRS Hist. Vojm. 74 The People of Massachusetts,, 
conceived the idea of evalting an individual of their oivji 
Province. i8a8 Scott F. M. Perth xviv, The three jndi- 
vidnals entered the boat with great preraution. *856 Kani; 
AtcI, Expl. II. X. Ill The individual whom I desired to 
meet. 1888 F. Huwc Mad. Midas_ n Pro!., He appealed 
to be an e.vceedingly unpleasant individual. 

t4. individual pe.rson \ person, person- 

ality, self. Ohs, 

1655 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) 305 As to 
what concernes iny owne poore inditiiduall, I am armed 
against all euents and deffy fortune to her teeth. 1678 Cud- 
\toRTit Intell. Syst. i. v.674 They could not propagate their 
kind by generation, as neither indeed preserve their own 
individuals. 1771 'S>'^\ciU.'c\r H nmpji. Cl. 15 July, A pan.si- 
eiit compliment made to his own individual in particular, 

0) to his countiy in general. 1774 Imn Let. tv hvrhe Pj.’s 
Corr. 1844 I. 513 Even the appeaianceof theii individuals 
is totally changed since I fust knew them. 180a Godwin in 
C, Kegan Paul IE. Godwin (1876) II. 5 Diiven back .. to 
consider of my own miserable individual, 

Individiia’lie, «. mme-tmrd, [f. prec. + -ic.] 
Denoting individuals. 

1814 J. Gilchrist Etym. Interpreter It [English] has 
. . too many generic, and too few specific and individualic, 
terms. Ibid. 129. 

Individualism (indivl-dit/iilliz’m). [a. F. 
iiidividttaUsme (f. med.D. vidividual-is IsDivi- 

1) DAL + -w«e, -isjt) ; or f. Individual 4- -ISM.] 

1. Self-centred feeling or conduct as a principle ; 
a mode of life in which the individual pursues his 
own ends or follows out his own ideas ; free and 
independent individual action or thought ; egoism. 

1835 H. Ritnvc tr. Be Tocquemlle's Dentocr. in Anier. it. 

It. ii. (1840) III. 203 Individualism is a novel expre_s.sion, to 
which a novel idea has given birth ., Individualism is a 
mature and calm feeling, which disposes each member of 
the community to sever himself from the mass of his fellow- 
creatures, ana to draw apart with his family and fiiend.s. 
1840 GLADsTONr. Ch, Princ. 98 It is too closely connected 
with our Individualism in rengion. *836 King.sley Mist., 
Honrs w. Mystics I, 351 He is not tenrpted hy it to selfisji 
individualism, or contemplative isolation, as long as he is 
true to the old Mosaic belief. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. Dogtnia 
(1876) 312 It is the consecration of absolute individualism. 

2. The social theory which advocates the free and 
independent action of the individital, as opposed to 
communistic inethodsof organization and state inter- 
ference, Opposed to Collectivism and Socialism. 

1884 J, RaE Contemp. Socialism 209 Socialism and indi- 
vidualism are merely two contrary general principles, ideals, 
or metliod.s, which may be employed to regulate the con- 
stitution of economical society. 1890 Westco tt in Guar- 
dian 8 Oct. is8:/r Individualism regards hurnanity as made 
up of disconnected or warring atoms : Socialism regards It 
as an organic whole, a vital unity formed by the combina- 
tion of contributory members mutually interdependent. 

3. Melaph, The doctrine that the individual is a 
self-determined whole, and that any larger whole 
is merely an aggregate of individuals, which, if 
they act upon each other at all do so only exter- 
nally. 

*877 E. Caird Philos. Kant iv. 71 Is such a more adequate 
philosophy' to be found in the idealistic individualism of 
Leibnitz? 

4 . = Individuality 2, 3. 

1834 Blachiu, Mag. LXXV. 66 Their ide-ns of God did 
not possess that indiyidualisni and personality which so 
remarkably characterised those of the Hebrews. 1870 
Emerson Soc, iJ- Solii, vlli. 173 A person of commanding 
individualism will answer it as Rochester does. *885 Har- 
pen’s Mag. Mar. 520/2 The individualism which is aimed 
at by architects. 

5. An individual peculiarity ; e. g. a manuscript 
reading peculiar to an individual scribe or copyist. 

*88* \\ Ttsrcoxr & Hoet Grh. PI. II. 232 Singular read- 
ings which are mere individualisms, so to speak, originating 
Avith the scribe or one of his immediate predecessors. 

Individualist (indivi-dij^ialist). [f. Indivi- 
dual + -rsT ; cf. F. indwiduaUste.\ 

1. One who pursues an independent or egoistic 
course in thought or action. 

*840 Gladstone Clt,^ Princ. 131 The sentiment of the 
catholic is better, and its besetting danger less, than those 
of the individualist in religion. iBsdKiNOSLr.y Plisc., Hours 
w. Mystics I. 3SI The Pharisee becomes a selfish indivi* 
dualist just becau.se he has forgotten this. _ 1883 Beard 
Reformationvi. 189 The Anabaptists were the individualists 
of the Reformation. 

2. An adherent of the social theory of Indivi- 
dualisnu (See also quot. 1891 .) 

18^ Fawcett Pol. Boon. (ed. 5) u* x. 275 It is maintained 
by the individualists thatif a great number of manufactories 
and other, trading establishments were brought into con* 
nection wntW the Wholesale Sbeietyg the business would 
become far too extensive and complicated to be properly 
managed. 1888 Pall Mall G, 10 Sept, 3/2 To hold the 


scales between Individualists and Socialists. 189* Be \tkice ' 
Potter Coop. Movan. Gt. Bril. 7 5 'Pbe term Individualist 
has been used within the Coopcratiie movement for the . 
last twenty' years to denote that school of Cooperators who 
insist that each sepaiate manufacturing establishment shall 
he governed (if possible ovvnedi by those who woik therein ; 
the profits being divided among the woiking proprietors. 
Opposed to A'c/ft'vw/fjA 1896 V/wfJ 30 Jan. 8 If the indi- 
vidualists are to hold iheh own against the cncioacliments 
of the St.ate. 

S. attrid. or AS. adj. =-TNniviDUArJSTic. 

1871 MoRii.v Crit. Alisc. ,Ser. i. 341 Owing to_ llie su- 
premacy ill European thought of the individu.alist ideas 
which Christianity' rallied in with it. Contemp. Kev. 

June 903 He condemns Liberalism because it is Individualist. 
189a 'Limes n Oct. 7/2 The traditions of Frenchpvorkmen 
are strongly’indi vidualist, and they' have not been in a huiry 
to entei into combinations. Ibid. q6 Nov. 9/2 I'lie cautious 
individualist development of colonization in Australia or 
Noith America. 

Individualistic (individwriuli-stik), a. [f. 
jirec. + -IC.] Of or pertaining to individualism or 
indivkiualists ; characterized, by individualism. 

*874 Sincwicic Meth. Ethics v. 262 Individualistic ideal. 
1879 Morlev Burke 172 That reaction .. into which the 
Revolution drove many of the finest mmd.s of the ne\t 
generation by showing the supposed consequences of puie 
iiulividuali.stic i-ationalisin. 1893 G. Allen Scallywag III. 
iQo Tlie opinion of others has a vast effect upon even the 
most individualistic amongst us. *^7 Impress. S. 

A/ikax^C Tliey [Boers] were self-1 eliant and individualistic 
to excess. 

Individuality (individi/fiac-lTti). [f. as prec. 

+ -ITY : cf. F. zndividiialill.'] 

1. The state or quality of being indivisible or in- 
separable ; indivisibility, inseparability, b. An 
indivisible or inseparable entity. 

*545 . Milton Tetrach. (1851) 165 These words also inferre 
that there ought to be an individuality in Mariage. 1833 
J. H. Newman Arians 11. iil. (1876) 171 As though He 
were so derived from the simpk unity of God as . . to 
inhere within that ineffable individuality. 186^ — Apol. 
.^pp. 61 When the eternal foes are so intermingled and 
interfused that to_ human eyes they seem to coalesce Into 
a multitude of individualities. 

2. The fact or condition of existing as an indivi- 
dual ; separate and continuous existence. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 19 But the soul subsist- 
ing, other matter clothed with due accidents, may salve the 
individuality, a 1735 Ardotiinot (J.), He would tell his 
Instructor . . that individuality could hardly be predicated 
of any man. 180* Palev zVhA 'Eheol. xxvii. (1819) 482 
Consciousness carries identity and individuality along with 
it through all changes of form or of visible qualities. 1876 
J. P. Norris Rudint. Theel. i. iv. 72 Individuality is essen- 
tial to our idea of a person. 

b. The action or position of the individual 
members of a society, 

*796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wk.s. VIII. 253 To them the 
will, the Avish, the want, the liberty, the toil, the blood of 
individuals isos nothing. Individuality is left out of their 
scheme of government. The state is all in all. 

3. The aggregate of properties peculiar to an in- 
dividual ; the sum of the attributes which distin- 
guish an object from others of the same kind ; 
individual character, b. Idiosyncrasy; strongly 
marked individual character, 

1614 Selden 7'itles Hon. 117 Appietas and Lentulitas, 
For the indiuidiiaiite, as it tvere of Applus and Lentulus, 
or Patauinitas for Liuies stile. *618 T. Spencer 196 

A m.-m is a living Creature, mortal!, and capable qflearning. 
In this sentence, man abstracted from individualitie. .is de- 
scribed. ^ 179* Mary Wollstonecr. Rights Horn. iv. 151 
The spring-tide of life over, we look for .soberer sense in 
the face [..expecting to see Individuality of character, 1866 
A. Flint Princ, Med, (1880) 18 The circumstances which 
give to the different diseases their individuality. 1874 
Green Short Hist. viii. § ro. 585 The Puritan individuality 
is nowhere so overpowering as in Milton. 1875 Iontott P lato 
(ed. 2) V. 2* In every man’s AvrUings there is something 
like himself and unlike others, which gives individuality. 

c. pi. Individual characteristics. 

1647 H. More Poems 126 The soul . . Against the law of 
Corporeities, It doth devest them both of time and place, 
And of all individualities. *88» Burton Bk. Hunter (1B63) 
16 All identically the same in edition and minor individuati- 
tles. *871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 304 Mere individualities 
of taste and talent and temper. 

4. a. An individual thing, b. An individual 
personality. 

177s Johnson Lett, to Mrs, Thrale 26 July, Here sit 
poor I, with nothing but ray own solitary individuality. 
1859 B’ness Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) U- iv. 245 That 
little cherished individuality, though ever so young, lives 
on. *861 Dana Man. Geol. 759 In what respects the earth 
is an individuality. *863 Mrs, C. Clarke Shaks. Char, 
vl. 150 Jack Falstaff, that most unique and fine of indi- 
vidualities. 

5. Phrmology. The faculty of knowing objects 
as mere substances or existences; the supposed 
‘ organ ’ of this faculty. 

18x8 G, Combe Const. Man 72 Individuality and Eventu- 
ality, or the powers of observing things that exist and 
occurrences. 

Individualizatiou (mdivi-'diwialaiz^-Jan). [f. 
next -t- -ATiON.] The action of individualizing ; the 
fact or condition of being individualized : in various 
senses of the vb. ; see next. 

*746 W. Horsley. Fool (i7|i8) 1. 195 A Nation, or Com- 
munity, IS a Number of Individuals assembled under one 
Kind of povernment, for the mutual Benefit of each other ; 

. . in Proiwrtion as they deviate, they fall into 
a Kind of Individualisation again. *817 Coleridge Biog, 


Lit. Q17 in a poem, the cliaiacters of whicli, amid the 
strongest individualization, must still remain representative. 
x8»3 Bentham Hot Paul 24 Towards the individualization of 
the portion of space some approach is made : the town being 
foreknown . . the street is particularized. 1845 Stoddart in 
Encycl. Metrop, 67/t When thispiocess of individualization 
is effected by a separate word, vve call that word an Ai tide. 
1854 Owen Skel. ^ Teeth in Orr'sCirc.Sc,, Organ. Hat. 1. 
301 This individualization of the teeth is eminently signifi- 
cative of the high grade of organization of the animals mani- 
festing it. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Social. lu. ix. (1879) 777 
The division presupposed by individualization ofpiopeity 
cannot lie carried far without appliance.s which savage life 
does not furnish. 

Individualize (indivi-diz/iabi?.'), 7 >. [f. Indi- 
vidual •+■ -IZE.] 

1. trails. To render individual or give an indivi- 
dual character to ; to characterize hy distinctive 
marks or qualities; to mark out or distinguish 
from other persons or things. 

1637 Gillespie Pop. Ceiein. iv. ii. s In morall actions, 
modus adjectns is principiwn hidknduatiouis, and nothing 
else doth individualize a^rnoi all .Tction. 1^5 N. Dra ke Ess. 
Taller CL.'), The peculiarities which individualize and dislin- 
gui.sh the humour of Addison. 1834 L, Ritchie JEand. by 
Seine 61 Ev'ery element, .every class of objects recognisable 
by the .senses, mdividualised into a god. 1835 J. H. N ewman 
Pai'. Serin. (1837) III. xi. 162 The natural effect . . of pain 
and fear, is to individualize us In onr own minds. 1840 
Milm.an Hist. Chr. HI. 374 The Church stood, a.s it weie, 
individualLsediby the side of the other social impersonation, 
the State. 1851 Mansei. Prolegom. Eog. i. (i860) 25 To 
have a valid conception of a liorse .. I must also he able to 
combine these attributes in a representative image', that is, 
\o individualize laexa. 1863 Mrs C. Clarke C//Rr. 

i. 5 The inferior agents are individualised with a minuteness 
of surpassing truth to nature. 

absol. tr 1834 Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. (1S35) XH. 
494 Life, in the .sense here meant .. may be defined — ‘ten- 
dency to individualise’. 1865 Lowell Scotch the Snake 
Prose Wks. 1890 V. 242 The more we can individualize and 
personify, the more lively our sympathy. 

2. To point out, mention, notice, or consider, in- 
dividually ; to specify, particularize. Also absol. 

*656 5. H. Gold. Law 100 Many., men, worthy of honour, 
which I may not individualize. 1807 Amt. Reg. 251 With- 
out individualizing any, it was a virtual declaration of 
hostility against every neutral povver. 1813 Exnnnner 
65S/2_ We may reyeit to this subject, in which case we shall 
individualize a little more than we have now done. 1840 
De (^uincev Style n. Wks. i860 XL 239 The . . general 
functions of the article definite . . are finst, to individualize 
[etc.]. 1849 Robert.son Serm. Ser. i. x, *52 We feel that 
God sympathises and individualizes. 

3. Toappropriateto the useof an individual, rare. 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home {1883) I. 264, I a little 
grudged the tracts [of land] that have been filched away, so 
to speak, and individualized by thriving citizens. 

Hence XndiTl’dualiied ppl, a., rendered indivi- 
dual; marked by distinctive characteristics. In- 
divi'dualiser, one that individualizes. 

i8*s Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 327 The distinct and 
individualized agency that by the given combinations utters 
and liespeaks it.s presence. ax8;34 ~ ICit. Rent. (1836) 
II. 102 Their different combinations and subordinations 
were In fact the individualizers of men, _ 1854 J. Scor- 
rr.RN in Orr's Circ. Sc., Ghent. 49 Lithium is the least indi- 
vidualised alkaline raetal. xt^MonistW, 298 Law became 
an individualisia— or, individualiser. 

Individualizinff (indivi-diz^jabiiziij), ppl. a. 
[f. prec. + -ING 2 .] That individualizes. 

*830 Coleridge in Mrs. H. Sandford Th. Poole Ip Friends 
(18SB) II. 321 This is not . . the most individualizing trait of 
our friend’s character. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Barrenness 
Imag. Fac, Mod, Art, That individualising property, which 
should keep the subject .. distinct in feature from every 
other subject. _ i865Grote/’/«?<iI. i. 38 The individualising 
influences arising from the body, .overpowered this kindred 
with the universal. 

Hence Z]idiyi‘d'aall:ziuffly adv., in an indivi- 
dualizing manner. 

*873 Patrick tr. Keil's Jeremiah I. ii. ^7 People in the 
two opposite regions of the world are individualizingly men- 
tioned instead of all peoples. 

Individually (inilivi'diziiali), adv. [f. Indi- 
vidual -f -LY 2 .] In an individual manner. 

'll. Indivisibly; inseparably, undividedly, Obs. 
.*597 .Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § a How should that sub- 
sist solitarily by it selfe which hath no substance, but indi- 
uidually the very same whereby others subsist with it? 16*3 
PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 3 The persons which all have 
that one being, and every of which have all that being, which 
in itselfe is jndividually one. *627 Hakewill ./dpof. (1630) 
283 An attribute, .individually proper to the Godhead, and 
incommunicable to any created substance. 

2. In individual identity; as one and the same 
person or thing. Individually the same, identi- 
cally the same, the self-same. ? Obs. 

*6*4 Gataker Transubst. 48 One thing is said to be 
another, which cannot be individually or specifically the 
same. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 1. 137 When- 
soever the name,_by which it is asked whether a 'thing be 
the same it was, is given it for the matter only, then, if the 
matter be the sanje, the thing also is individually the same ; 
as the water, which was in the seat is the .same which is 
afterwards in the cloud. 1748 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann 
(1834) II. 219, I have received the Eagle’s head; the lid is 
broken off individually in the same spot with the original. 

b. Individually different', different asindividuals 
(though they may be identical in species). 

*814 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5] I. 257 The definite 
article is likewise used to distinguish between things, which 
are individually different, but have one generic name *864 
Bowen Logic iv. 92 Two things may be said to he . . indi- 
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vidually ov numei-ically different, when they do not constitute 
one and the same reality. 

3. Personally; as a single person distinct from 
others ; in an individual capacity. 

1660 R. Coke Power (?• Siibj. 54 There are many things so 
inherent in the Prince individuallj’, that they are incom- 
municable to any other. 1781 W. Blane IZss, Hunting Pref. 
(1788) 8 note, Impossible for him, who is not individually free 
and independent, to be politically so. 1840 Mis.s Mn-roRD 
in L’Estrange Li/c (1870) III. vii. 108 To me individually 
it would be a great release to be quit of the trouble and 
e.vpense of the garden. 

4. In an individual or distinctive manner ; as 
single persons or things, singly; each by each, one 
by one : opposed to collectively. 

1641^' Smf.ctymnuus ' Find. Answ. xiii. 129 To whom as 
to Individual! persons such caie and offices were individu- 
ally intnustecl. 163^ Gentl. Catting ii6g6) g Not only to 
those Exercises which belong indifferently to their whole 
.specie.s, but to those also for which they are individually 
qualified. 1776 Adam Smith IF. N. v. i. i. (1869) I. 282 
That army was superior, in which the soldiers had, each in- 
dividually, the greatest skill and dexteiity. 1830 Marryat 
King'.'! Own i, Whether we act in a body or individually. 
1839 Hawthornc Fr. ^-/l. yrnls. II. 300 Moss plants too 
minute to be seen individually, but making the whole tree 
green. 1881 Jowett Thucyd. I. 122 The sacrifice which 
they collectively made was individually repaid to them. 1896 
C. Lloyd Morgan Habit ij- Inst. 346 There is little or no 
evidence of individually acquired habits in man becoming 
instinctive through heredity. 

Xndivi'duate, ppl. a. [ad. med.L, indivi- 
duat-tis, pa. pple. of indwidua-re ; see next ; but, 
in sense, partly representing L. mdividiezis.] 

1 1. Undivided, indivisible, inseparable. Obs. 

_ i6a* Buathwait Hat. Emb., Blasphemie {1^77) 34 Touch- 
ing the Indiuiduate essence of God. 1630 — Eng. Gmtleni. 
(1641) 34 Mildenesse is a quality so inherent, or more pro- 
peily individuate to a gentleman. Ibid. 163 A fiiend, being 
indeed a mans second selfe, or rather an individuate com- 
panion to hiinselfe. 1731 Student II. 311 (T.) O Thou, the 
third in that eternal trine, In individuate unity divine ! 

2. = Individuated i. arch. 

1606 Pomi Honor Tri, (Shaks. Soc.) 24 Bewty matched 
with the indiuiduat adjunct, unsoyled constancy. 1609 R. 
Barnerd Faith/, Skepheard 31 If the places agree not to 
one indiuiduate thing . . there is no contradiction betweene 
them. 1681 Baxter Acc. Sherlocke vi. 216 Perhai>s you 
think that as Averrhois thought all Souls are one, indivi- 
duate only by receptive matter [etc.]. 

Individuate (indivrdiwifiit), v. [f. med.L. 
individudre or obs. F. individuer to render indi- 
vidual, f. L. indfvidti-us : cf. prec. and -ate 3,] 
To render individual, 

1. Hans. To form into an individual or distinct 
entity ; to give individual organization or form to, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 There was a 
seminality and contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. *633 H. 
More Aniid. At A. ii. ix. (1662) 66 Life being_ individuated 
into such infinite numbers that have their distinct sense and 
plea.sure, 1681-6 J. Scott C/ir. Life (1747) III. 383 That 
which individuates any Society, or makes it a distinct Body 
from all other Societies, is the Charter or Law upon which 
it is founded. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 9 This 
symbolism of language which individuates a man's private 
memories. 

2. To give an individual character to ; to distin- 
guish from others of the same species ; to indivi- 
dualize ; to single out. 

1614 [see Individuating below]. 16.^1 J. Jackson True 
Evnng. T. ii. 156 Circumstances Individuate actions. i66x 
Ru.st Origen'.'! Opin, in Phenix (1721) I. 74 Such Pecu- 
liarities as individuate Peter and Paul, as to their Bodies. 
173a BEmELF.v Alcipkr. vri. § 5 In Peter, James, and John, 
you may ob.serve in each a certain collection of Stature, 
Figure, Colour, and other peculiar Properties, by which 
they are known asunder, distinguished from all other Men, 
and if I may so say, individuated. i8oz Courtier Pleas. 
Solit. 13 The heart, that loves its object to select. To indivi- 
duate. 1827 Hark Guesses Ser. i. (1873I m That in which 
he differs and is distinguisht from other men, is his indi- 
viduality, and individuates or individualizes him. 

f 3. To appropriate to an individual. Obs. rare. 

1641 Trapp Theol. Theol. 207 Neither [do they] individuate 
the same to themselves. 1646 Co^mn. John xx. 28 This 
Is true faith indeed, that Individuates God, and appropriates 
him to itself. 1647 — Co7>m. Gal. ii. 20 True faith indivi- 
duateth Christ, and appropriateth him to a mans self. 

Hence Indivi-duating vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. Pref. B iv, It'.s thought, that, in 
the Seed are alwaies potentially seuerall indluiduating 

g ualities deriu’d from diuers of the neere Ancestors. _ 1677 
ale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. iv. 323 In the separating or 
individuating of these Elements. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. iv. § 36. 602 Peculiar notes and properties or indi- 
viduating circumstances. 183S Greswell Parables V, i. 
2 oB Other individuating marks of distinction. 
Individuated (indivi-di?4ifi'ted), ppl. a. [f. 
Individuate v, or ppl. r?. + -ed L] 

1. Rendered individual ; individualized. 

1823 Be QomcKX LanguageHlVs,, i860 IX. 126 The Hebrew 
hasscarcely any individuated words. i86»H. BiEmcER First 
Princ. II. xiv. § 107 (1875) soB, A simultaneous increase of 
combination among such individuated portions. 

f 2. « Individuate///, a. i. Obs. 

1698 Norris Treat.^ Sev. Snbj. 37 All the Perfection be- 
longing to tliat Individuated Nature. 

Individuation (indivi:dii.fieLj3n). [ad. med. 
L, indtvidudtidn-em, n. of action f. individuA-re : 
see Individuate &.] 

1. The action or process of individuating or ren- 
VoE, V, 


dering individual ; that of distinguishing as an in- 
dividual. spec.in ScliolasticPhilosophy, The process 
leading to individual existence, as distinct from that 
of the species. 

Principle of individuation (= med. L. prmcipium indi- 
viduationis') : the principle through which the individual 
is constituted or comes into being. In Scholastic Philosophy 
this was variously held to he Form (by most Realists) ; 
Matter (by the Nominalists) ; and Alatter as limited in the 
individual (by Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinasl. 

i6a8_T. Spencer Logkk 43 The matter is the principium 
of individuation, saitli Thomas. And againe, the essence is 
restrained vnto one individual! thing by the matter, n 1638 
Twisse ill Mode's IFAs. (1672) iv. Ixxiv. 835 Natural actions 
require Time and Place for the performance of them, the 
unity whereof together with the unity of the subject neces- 
sarily concur to the individuation of them, if I remember 
aright my old Philosophy, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xii. § 3 
The root of individuation or distinction of one particular 
person from another was wholly from the matter, not fi om the 
form. 1664 H. More Myst. Iiiiq. 506 Agreeable to the sense 
of several consideiable Philosophers and School-men. .who 
contend that Individuation is fiom the Form onely, and 
that the Matter and Suppo.situm is individuated from it. 
1704 Swift T. Tub ix, Effects of so vast a difference.. as to 
be the sole point of individuation between Ale.xander the 
Great, Jack of Leyden, and Monsieur Des Carte.s. 1729 
Butler Senu. Hum. Nat. iii. Wks. 1874 M. 31 note, The 
inward frame of man considered as a system or constitution ; 
whose several parts are united, not by a physical principle 
of individuation, but by the respects they have to each 
other. 1732 Berkeley Alcipkr. vii. § n None but those 
who had nicely examined, and cou’d themselves explain, the 
Principle of Individuation in Man, ov untie the Knots and 
anstver the Objections, which may be raised even about 
Humane Personal Identity. i8i;j Coleridge JSiog. Lit. 175 
Essence, in its primary signification, means the principle of 
individuation, the inmost principle of the possibility of any 
thing, as that particular thing. 1833 _H. Spencer hiduct. 
Am/. III. iii. 333 (L.) Schelling defines life as jjie tendency to 
individuation. 1869 Farrar Fatn. Speech iii. 92 He never 
got to the idealisation, or even the individuation, of words. 

t 2. Undivided character or condition ; oneness. 

1634 H. L’Estrange C/ias. 7(1633) 8 It cannot be denied, 
but unity and individuation of perswasion in all points of 
sacred truths, were to be wished between married couples. 

3. The condition of being an individual ; separate 
and continuous existence as a single indivisible ob- 
ject ; individuality, personal identity. 

1642 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. n. xix, Fine spunne 
glittering silk crumpled in one Changeth not ’ts individua- 
tion From what It was, when it was gaily spread In flutter- 
ing winds. 1660 — Myst. Godl. vi. iv. 223 It being most 
certain there is no stable Personality of a man but what is 
in his Soul, (for if the Body be Es-sential to this numerical 
Identity, a grown man has not the same individuation he 
had when he was Christned). 172a Wollaston Eelig. Nat. 
V. 73 We are severally conscious to our selves of the indivi- 
duation and distinction of our own minds from all other. 
1725 Watts Logic u vi. § 6 What is the principle of indi- 
viduation? Or what is it that makes any one thing the 
same as it was some time before ? 

4. An individualized condition. 

1648 W. ScLATER, Jr, in IF. Sclater's Malacki (1630) Ep. 
Bed., It gives them al their several natures, or distinct in- 
dividuations. 1832 A. Ballou Spirit Manifest, i. 16 Each 
.spirit is an individuation of Spirit-substance, combined with 
and interiorating a corresponding individuation of Matter. 

6 . a. Biol. The sum of the processes on which 
the life of the individual depends. 

1867 H. Spencer Princ, Biol. § 327. II. 409 Grouping under 
the word Individuation all processes by which individual life 
is completed and maintained. 1871 Darwin Desc. Man I. 
viii. 318 Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown . . that with all 
organisms a ratio exists between what he calls individuation 
and genesis. 

b. The unification of parts or forces necessary 
to constitute an individual or organic unity. 

1881 MivartC«/ 376 Such an animal, .is really the theatre 
of some unifying power which synthesizes its varied ac- 
tivities, dominates its forces, and is a principle of individua- 
tion. 1889 — Truth 390 Without the presence of some imma- 
terial principle of individuation, our different mental acts., 
could not be united so as to constitute an act of judgment. 

Indivi'duative, «- rare~^. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. mdlvidud-ri to Individuate + -IVE.] 
Tending to individuation ; individualizing. 

1862 Burton Bk. Hunter 224 The eighteenth century 
having been an age of individuative, the nineteenth neces- 
sarily became an age of associative . . development. 

Indivi'duator. ?'are. [agent-n. in L. form, 
from med L. indlvidud-re to Individuate.] One 
who or that which individuates. 

1643 Digby Observ. Browne's Eelig. Med. (1659) 32 He is 
composed^ of the same Individual Matter ; for it hath the 
same Distinguisher and Individuator, to wit, the same Forme 
or Soul. 

t Indivi’ dulfy, Obs. rare- \i.'L,indl- 

z'zr/zM/r (see Individuum) -I- -FY.] traits. To mark 
out as a separate individual ; to individualize. 

ai6Si Fuller Worthies i. (1662) 46 The Statute of Addi- 
tions, was made in the first of King Henry the fifth, to 
Individuifie (as I m-ay .say) and separate per.sons from those 
of the same name. 

+ Indivi’duusm. Obs. rare ~ \ [f. L. indl^ 

vidthus (see Individuum] -f -ism.] Individuality. 

1823 Sporting Mag. XVI. 404 Knowing no reason why a 
state of individuisra should not prevail. 

t ludividu'ity. Obs. [ad. med.L. indwidm- 
idt-evi individuality, f. L. indlvidu-us (see next) ; 
cf. F. individuiti (iS-iyth c. in Hatz.-Dnrm.).] 

1. The quality or character of being indivisible. 


1611 CoTGR., IndivididU, indiuiduitie, inseperablenesse, 
1632 I. L. IVomcns Rights 63 The consummation and in- 
djuidiiitie of marriage. 1695 Ld. Preston Boetk. iv. 103 
The further it departs from the middle Individuity of the 
Point, .so much the more Space it doth fill. 

2. The quality of being individually owned. 

1603 Daniel Queai s Arcadia'Khs,. (1717) 182 No Tenures, 

but a customary Hold. .Common, without Individuity 

3. The quality that constitutes an individuai, 
whether as distinct fiom other individuals, or as 
continuously identical with itself. 

1630 Fuller Pisgah li. iii. vi. 422 Gods unintermitted ser- 
vice, .preserving the individuity, or oneness of this Temple 
with the former. 1636 tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 1S39 
I. 13s Some place individuity in the unity of matter ; others 
in the unity of form ; and one says it consists in the unity 
of the aggregate of all the accidents together. 

t Indivi ’duous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. indlvi- 
du-us not divided, indivisible -h -ous : see Indi- 
VJDUUM.] Of undivided natuie ; indivisible. 

_ X642 H. More Song of Soul 11. iii. ii. xxv, That thing is 
individuous, Whatever can into it self reflect. Such is the 
soul as hath been prov’d by us Before. 1647 Ibid. in. App. 
Ixxxv, But I elsewhere, I think, do gainly prove That souls 
of beasts, by reasons nothing scant, Be individuous. Ibid. 
Ixxxvi, But if mens souls be individuous, How can they 
ought from their own .substance shed ? 

II Individmim (indivrdh/iiym). PI. -a, -ums. 
[L. individutiw an indivisible particle, an atom, in 
med.L., an individual, esp. a member of a species ; 
subst. use of neut. sing, of individims undivided, 
indivisible, inseparable, f. in- (In- 3) -t- dwidnus 
divisible, Dividuods, f. dlvidere to divide. Treated 
as a Latin word in senses 1-2 ; but in 3 as natura- 
lized, with pi. -umsl\ 

1. That whicli cannot be divided ; the indivisible; 
an indivisible entity. 

1399 Marston Sco. Fillanie i. ii. 177 Almighty men, that 
can their maker make. And force his sacred bodie . . to be 
gnawne. .Diuiding _fvA/n2(f?<?(7« really. 1609 .£p. Womaji 
in Hum. v. i. H iij, Linke her to thy soule, Deuide not 
indiuidium, be her and shee thee. 1616 Bullokar, Indi- 
tdditum, that which cannot bee diuided. 1734 Sherlock 
Disc. (1764) I. 203 The Learned made the Soul alone to he 
the perfect Individuum. 

+ b. An atom. Obs. 

1636 Blount G/wwg?*., one singular thing; 
that which cannot he divided, a body inseparable, a Moat. 
1706 Phillips, An Individual or Individuum, (in Philos.) a 
Body or Particle so small that it cannot be divided, which 
is otherwise call’d an Atonie. 

2. Logic. A member of a species ; = Individual 
sb. I b. 

Individuum vagum ; .something indicated as an indi- 
vidual, without specific identification. 

iSSS Ridley Lord's Supper Wks. (Parker Soc.) 24 And 
therefore he [Buns] calleth this pronoun demonstrative ‘this 
individuum vagum, that is, a wandering proper name. 1610 
D. Carlcton in Crt, </;• Times fas, 1 11848) 1 . 124 When we 
ask the question, ‘Why this objection may not as well hold 
in every private bill of this kind ? ' they answer that, ‘ in- 
dividua, by name, do no hurt to the general 1632 Gaule 
Magastrom. 230 In the forehead of the image let be written 
the name of the species, or individuum, which the image 
represents. 1727 Pope Mem, M. Scriblerus i._ vii. Wks. 
1751 VI, 131 From particular propositions nothing can be 
concluded, because the Individva vaga are. .barren. 

3. An individual person or thing ; «= Individual 

sb. 2 , 3 . _ 

1391 Sylvester DuBnrtas i. v. 843 That so each Kinde 
may last immortally, Though th’ Indhdduum pass succes- 
sively. i6i8 M. Baret Horsemanship i. 98 In horses, 
though there be many differences of the indiuiduutns . .yet 
the expert Horseman . . can reforme their rebellion. 1646 
. Hall Poems l. 23 Why would she choose her Priests to 
e Such Individuunis as ye ? Such Insecta’s ? 1636 Stanley 
Hist. Philos, VI (1701) 253/2 A continual succession of many 
individuunis of the same species. 1639 Bp. Walton Consid. 
Considered in Todd Menu II. 80 Is not a man the same in. 
dividuwn, when his hair is cut or his nails pared, that he 
was before? 1743 Baker jDnisOrzf-r. II. vi. v. 206 Hchad the 
misfortune to awear in my Eyes the most horrid Indivi- 
duum of human Race. 

t Indivx’nable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
divinable; Incapable of being divined. 

1603 Florio Montaigne iii. ii, There are secret and in- 
divinable parts in the objects men doe handle. 

t Illdivi’lie, Obs, rare. [1k- 3J Not divine; 
unholy. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosm, (1876) 57 (D.) His brother 
Clarence . . He did rebaptlze in a butt of wine . . A Turkish 
providence most indivine. 

t Indivi’ Xlity, Obs. rare. [In- 3; cf. mod.F. 
indivinitil\ Want of divinity, absence of divine 
character. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. 41 How openly did 
he_ [the Devil] betray his_ Indivinity unto Craesus, who 
being ruined by bis Amphibologie, and expostulating with 
him . . received no higher ansvger, then the excuse of his 
irapotency upon the contradiction of fate. 

Indivi'jSe, a, Obs. rare — b [ad. L. indlvTs- 
us undivided, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- r/fzimw divided, Divise.] 
Undivided. 

1677 Gale Cri. Gentiles iv. 235 Those things, whose essen- 
tial notion is indivise and inseparable, such are most one 
and simple. 

Indivisibility (indivizibi-liti). [f. next : see 
-ITT. Cf. F. indivisibility (1516 in Godef.), It. in- 
divisibililb.'] The quality or condition of being 
indivisible, 
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TT Moke Song of Soul n. ii. !ii, xix, Now bliall the I 
iiidivisibilitie Of the bouls viUue.s make an aigumeiit. 1662 
SuLLiNuFL. Orig Sacr. ill. ii. § 15 The solidity and indivi- 
sibility of these angled Atoms'. 1775 De Loi.si u Eng. Const. 

II. xvii. tr784) 256 The solidity and indivisibility of the 
power of the crown. 1878 Moulky Condorcet 65 Conspiring 
against the unity and indivisibility of the Republic. 
Indivisible (indivi’zTb’l), a. and sk Also 4-6 
withyfori; erion. -able, 8 -viseable). [ad. 
late L. indivlsihilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + dlvlsibihs Di- 
visible. Cf. F. indivisible (i^-iAth c. in Hatz.- 
Darin.).] 

A. ady. Not divisible; incapable of being divided 
(actually, or in thought) ; incapable of being dis- 
tributed among a number ; d* incapable of being 
separated or detached, inseparable (aijr.). 

£■1380 Wyclif T rrw. Sel. Wks. I. 197 Ech }>ing J>at God 
conlynnejj is maad of paitis indyvysihle. 1^26 Pilg?\ Per/. 
(\V. de W. 1331) 190 Fayth is a .stipernaturall lyght, & thei- 
fore it is indiuysyble. 1333 G.shdiner True Died. 43 (R.) 
[In] all thynge.s which he created, spake, or did, he was 
ahvaies, together with the HolyGhost,the indiuisible worker, 
(one substaunce of the three persons in diuinitie.)_ 1638 F. 
Junius Pauit. of Ancients 164 They canied him every 
where along as an indivisible companion. 1631 Hodbe.s Govt. 

4 Soc. ix. § 1. 135 Dominion (that is) supreme power is indi- 
visible, insomuch as no man can serve two Masters. 1636 
tr. Hobbes' Elem. Philos. Wks. 1839 I. 313 Besides, equality 
and inequality are found out often by the division of the two 
quantities into parts vvhich are considered as indivisahle_; 
as (javalleritis Bonaventura has done in our time, and Archi- 
medes often. 1694. South Tmelne Serm. III. 304 Who can 
resolve .. the Difficulties about the Composition of a con- 
tinued Quantity, as whether it is Compounded of Parts 
Divisible or Indivisible? ci 17H Ken Hymns Festiv. Poet. 
Wks. 1721 1, 218 A thousand Yeans is hut one Day In God’s 
Indivisible Ray. 1837-9 Hali-AM Hist. Lit._ 111. ili._§ 86 The 
consciousness of a self within, a percipient indivisible Ego. 
1833 Sv. Gregoky Inorg. Chem. (ed. 3) 21 According to the 
atomic hypothesis . . matter is composed of certain minute, 
indivisible particle.s, or atom.s ; and consequently cannot be 
divided infinitely. *870 Daily Newssi Nov,, M. Gent .. 
calls on the Marseillais in the name of the Republic one 
and indivisible, to carry on the war without truce or mercy. 

B. sb. That which is indivisible ; an infinitely 
small particle or quantity. 

Method of indivisibles : a method of calculating areas, 
volumes, etc. based on the conception of indivisibles, pub- 
lished by Bonaventura Cavalieri in 1633. (Cf. qtiot. 1636 
in A.) 

1644 DiGBYTUTiiw’fYwi/ {1645) t4o One instant or indivisible 
of time. 1647 H. More Philos. Poems 376 If quantity con- 
sists of Indivisibles or Atoms. 1636 Hobbes 6 Less. Wks. 
1843711,301 The method of indivisibles, invented by Bona- 
ventura. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, Pref. 7 The very Atoms 
and their reputed Indivisibles and least realities of Matter. 
17*1 Bailev, Indivisibles, (in Geometry), are such Elements 
or Principles, as any Body or Figure, may be supposed to 
be ultimately resolved into. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit, III. 
Ill, viii, § II. 400 Galileo trod in the steps of Kepler, and . . 
became conversant with indivisibles. 

Hence Xndivl'sibleness, indivisibility. 

1648 W. Mountaooe Devout Ess. i. ii. § 2. In which 
the intire Trinity doth reside, the Son of God in Person, 
the Holy Ghost or Spirit of (jod by Character and impres- 
sion, and consequently God the Father by the indivisible- 
ness of his essence from their presences. t68z H. More 
Annot. Glanvill's Lux O. 220 We will conclude with Mr. 
Baxter's Conceit of the Indivisibleness of a Spirit. 

Indivisibly (jftdivi-zibli), adv. [f, prec. -h 
-LY 2 .J In an indivisible manner ; inseparably ; in 
a manner not admitting of division. 

133* Huloet, Indiuisiblye, indiitidne. 1598 Barcklev 
Felic. Man vi. (1603) 611 Christian charitie which is indi- 
visiblie joyned with true religion. <11711 Ken Hymnariuni 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 21 The Infinite is ne’er confin’d to Place, 
Indivisibly fills all real Space. 1849 De Quincey Eng. Mail- 
coach It, Wks. i8go XIII. 304 Light does not tread upon 
the steps of light more indivisibly. 1882 Farrar Early Chr, 
II. 352 The Divine became Human, and dwelt in our Hu- 
manity indivisibly'. 

Indivision (indivi'gan). [ad. late L. indivi- 
(Boethius) : see In - 3 and Division; cf. F. 
indivision (i6tU c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Absence of 
division ; undivided condition. 

1624 F. White Reyl, Fisher 410 The body of Christ in 
heauen, is not ioyned to the .sacramentall body, by continua- 
tion or indiuision. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 226 Bel- 
larmine . . sayes there is a double indlvision or unity of 
being : an intrinsecal and an extrinsecal, a local, and an 
essential. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst, vii, 194 The land had 
remained in a state of indivision during several generations, 
't'lndivi'sivejrt'. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] Indivisible. 

_ 1637-83 'Evelyn Relig. (1850) I. 162 Its [the Soul’s] 
immortal and indivisive nature. 

tXndivilTsion. Ohs. rare'~'-. [lN- 3 ;cf. L. 
indivttlsus not torn asunder (Macrobiits).] Ab- 
sence of separation ; unseveved condition. 

a 1638 Medi! Wks. (1672) I. xxxvi, 192 The Water ascends 
upward, the Aire downward, against nature, to maintain 
the connexion and indivuLsion of the parts of the world. 

t IndivuTsive, Obs.rare'-°. [In- 3 .] Char- 
acterized by not tearing or being tom asunder. 
Hence IndivuTsively adv., inseparably. 

1678 CuDwoRTii Intell. Syst. i. iv, § 36. 366 The . . highest 
of souls, .are so near a kin to that Highest Good of all that 
they do naturally and indivulsively cleave to the same, 

t I’ndling, a. Sc. var. of Eyndling, jealous, 
i6oo J. Melvile Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 355 God, who was 
holy, angry and indling, 

Indo- 1 (i'ndt)), combining form of Gr. ’ivSor, 
L. Indus (cf, Gr, ‘lvdo-attv 6 ia Scythia of the 


Indies, Indian Scythia), employed in modern com- I 
pounds, in which it qimlifies another vvoid, sub- 
stantive or adjective, or denotes the combination 
of Indian with some other characteristic (chiefly 
ethnological) ; as Irtdo-Aryan, Aryan of or in 
India, or modified by native Indian characters; 
so Indo- British, -B^dton, -English, -heathenish, 
-httman, -Mohammedan, -Portuguese \ Indo- 
Celtic, a term used by some for Indo-Germanic 
and Indo-European, emphasizing tlie position of 
Celtic as the most western member of the linguistic 
family ; Indo-Chinese, belonging to Further 
India, or the region between India and China, ■ 
sometimes called Indo-China; Indo-Egyptian, 
-Greek, Egyptian or Greek influenced by Indian ; 
Indo-Spanisli, Spanish modified by (American) 
Indian; Indo-Teutonie (;'arfi)=lNDo-GEEii.iNic. 
See also iNno-EuKOPEAN, -Germanic. 

1830 H. Torrens in yrnl. Asiai. .^oc. Beng-al i In the 
’'Indo-Arian researches, we .see the suggestion and first dis- 
covery with Prinsep. 1881 Atheneeum 9 Apr. 494/3 A new 
work .. on the history, language, literature, customs, dress, 
&c., of the early Indo-Aryans. Ibid. 23 Apr. 553/3 The 
largest section of the population is the Kho, a high Indo- 
Aryan type. 1831 J. Goldinoilam in Southey Life Andr-eiu 
Bell (1844) III. 697 Some of the most respectable Indo- 
Britons. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India III. viii. iv. 394 An 
Iiida-Briton of the name of Campbell. i884’’Indo-Celtic [see 
Indo-European i], 1886 Q. Rev. Jan. 211 The name ‘Indo- 
China was an invention of that versatile and fiery spii it John 
Leyden. 1898 Westm. Gas. 29 June 3/2 Such an end of 
the . . Siamese problem will be regretted by few who under- 
stand the inner track of affairs in the Indo-China peninsula. 
1842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man xxiii. (1845) 240 Others 
approximate to the *Indo-Chinese form. 1861 J. G. Shfp- 
pahd Fall Rome xii. 675 He indicates an original souice 
purely Greek, another Indo-Greek, another ^ Indo-Egyptian. 
1837 Sir G. C. Lewis Lett. (1870) 73 The history of *lndo- 
English Administration. 1887 Skeat Princ. Eng. Etym. I. 

§ 84 The Indo-English family of languages. 1886 W. J . 
Tucker E. Europe 341 The second [hymn] . . can easily be 
traced to its ■’’Indo-heathenish source. 184s Darwin Foy. 
Nat. xvi. (1873) 371 Within the ‘"Indo-human period. 1864 
N. SsQ. 3rd Ser. VI. 142/2 ■'Indo-Mahomedan folk-loie. 1886 
Yule & Burnell Hobson-fobson Introd. 24 The '"Indo- 
Portuguese Patois. Ibid., The Indo-Portuguese New Testa- 
ment. 1891 Times 8 Jan. 9/2 In Paraguay [etc.], .the mass 
of the population is ’'Indo-Spanish. *853 Milman Lat. Chr. 
XIV. vii. VI. 327 *Indo.Teutonic languages. 

Indo- 2 .” Chem. Before a vowel ind-. [f, Gr, 
’IvSiJr, L. Indus, as root of indiewn. Indigo.] A 
formative of names of various compound bodies 
related to indigo, or belonging to the Indole 
group ; see Indogen, Indone, Indophane, In- 
doxyl, etc. 

t Indoce, var. of Endoss v, Ohs,, to endorse. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 7 Chryst with his bind our 
ransonis do(s indoce. Ibid. xlii. 103 Matremony-.The band 
of freindschip hes indost, Betuix Bewty and the piesonelr. 

tindocibi'lity. Obs. [f. next + -ity.] In- 
capability of being taught ; unteachableness. 

1607 Topsell Fovr-f. Beasts (1658) 21 Making a man with 
an Asses head to signifie irapudency, shamelessness, and 
indocibility. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. (1847) II. 486 
A different fault is indocibility, or difficulty of being taught. 

t IndO'Cible, a. Obs. [ad. late L. indocibilis, 
or f. In- 3 4 Dooible.] Incapable of being taught 
or instructed ; unteachable. Also indocihk of. 

1533 Eden Decades (Arb.) 32 Be not indocible lyke 
Tygers and dragons. 1666 Sancroft Lex Ig7iea 10 Our in- 
docible and unteachable Humor. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 142 It renders him indocible of that most useful 
science of ignorance. 

Hence tludo'clbleness. 

1647 Taylor Lib. Proph. ii. 23 Out of pevishnesse 
and mdociblenesse of disposition. 1678-9 Foulkes Alarm 
YzwM.siThe ignorance or indocibleness of some of the People. 

l]ldocil6 (indffu-sail, -dp’sil), a. [a. F. indocile 
(15th c.), or ad. L. indocilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + docilis 
Docile.] Unwilling or unapt to be taught ; not 
readily submitting to instruction or Guidance ; in- 
tractable. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xx. (1632) 43 Men have reason 
to checke the indocile Ubertie of tins member. 1692 
Bentley Boyle Lect. 13 Indocil intractable fools, whose 
stolidity cap baffle all arguments, and be proof against 
demonstration it self. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 15 He 
had been jndocile and re.stive to the pedant who lield the 
office of his tutor. 1852 Thackeray Esmond ii. i, We are 
indocile to put up with grief, however. 1884 Ruskin Pleas. 
Eng. 20 The Lombards.. were sternly indocile. 

Hence Xudo'cileness, indocility (Bailey 1727). 
Indocility (indtisidlti). [f. prec. + -ity ; perh. 
after F. indociliU (i6th c.) or L. indociliids.'] 
Indocile character or nature; intractableness, un- 
ruliness. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. Pref. aivb, For 
Humane Nature. .is well charactered in the stiffne.ss and in- 
docility of the Pharisees, a 1636 Bp. Hall St. Pauls 
Combat (T.), To have left us in their miserable darkness 
and indocility. 1783 J. Adams Wks. (1854) IX. 537 Ireland, 
I think, stands between us and evil. Her indocility may 
have changed the plans of the cabinet. 1873 Hamerton 
Intell, Life 11. ii, (1873) 54 Many of us , . were remarkable 
for our indocility in boyhood. 

t Indock, V. Obs. noiue-wd. To put in dock, 
to dock : in apxot.fig. (in fa.pphl) Intently fixed, 

‘ anchored 


i6n Coryat's Crudities P.nnegyr. Versos h ij, Nimble Tom 
..Whose iniiule on uaucls still indockL Elites Ohseruatiuns 
by the eyes, Hath spu’d a bookc of Crttditie.s, AVhtch Ahil- 
caiis forge will not concoct. 

f Indo’Ct, a. Ohs. rare “ [ad. I., hidoci-us : 
cf. Doct.] Untaught, nol learned. 

1677 T. Harvey Owen's Epig)-. (N.), Sick stomachs much 
receive, not much concoct ; So thou know’st miu h, I know, 
y'et art indoct. 

Indoctrinate (indp-ktrintik), v. Also 7, 9 
en-. [f. L. type *indocirlndre, -hint- (see Doc- 
teinate), prob. used in med. or mod.L. : cf. It. 
indotlrinare (Florio), Pr. endocirinar, F. endoc- 
triner (iztli c. in Littre).] 

1 . trails. To imbue with learning, to teacli. 

1626 Jackson Creedww. xii. § 6 This will not indoctrinate 
him to know the extremities of the stone so perfectly as his 
meanest patient doth. 1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 11. (1C82) 
128 They are altogether unlearned, even the Priests me.anly 
indoctilnaled. 1677 Govt. J'enice 144 Young Gentlemen, 
who . . are received into the Colledg to be indoctrinated. 
1820 Scott Menast. xix, It shall be my part so to indoc- 
tiinate him, as to convince him what is due . . to your loid- 
ship. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xxv. 513 No pains what- 
ever are taken to indoctrinate the adults of the tiihe. 
b. To instruct in a subject, principle, etc. 

1656 H. More Enthus. Tri. 21 Manes .. left a sect 
behind him indoctrinated in all licentious and filthy 
piinciples. <11661 Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 312 The 
lord tieasuiei Burleigh .. was indoctiinated by a cobbler in 
the true tanning of leather. 1838 Sears Athnji. tit. v. 291 
His mind had become thoroughly indoctrinated in the tenets 
of his sect. 1876 C. Geikie Christ xxxv. (1879) 417 He 
lather trained their .spiritual character than indoctrinated 
them in systematic theology. 

e. To imbue loith a doctrine, idea, or opinion. 
1832 Blackw. Mag. XXXII. 438 'Phe little_ town having 
long before been handsomely endoctiinated with philosophy 
..and the solemn and sworn belief that every_Frenchman. . 
was pet feet ly competent to judge of politics. 1861 M. 
Arnold Pop. Educ. Fi-ance 59 Fully indoctrinated with a 
sense of the magnitude of their office. 1874 Carpenter 
Meat. Phys. i. iii. (1879) B has been the writer’s object 
. . to indoctrinate the Reader with that idea [etc.]. 

d. To biing into a knowledge of something. 
1841-4 Emerson Ess., Spir. Laws Wks, (Bohn) I. 62 If a 
teacher have any opinion which he wishes to conceal, his 
pupils will become as fully indoctiinated into that as into 
any which he publishes. 1862 Goulburn Pers. Relig. 274 
May He indoctiinate us into it. 

2 . To teach, inculcate (a subject, etc.), rare. 

1800 T. Guf.eh Extracts (i8ro) 209 The Adventures of St, 

Leon . . do not indoctrinate the unsatisfactory nature of 
boundle.ss opulence and immortal youth. 1868 M, Pattison 
Academ. Oi-g. v. 308 The philosophical sciences can only be 
indoctrinated by a master. 

Hence Indo’ctrinated///. a.\ Indo’ctrinating 
vhl. sh. and ppL a. 

1642 Milton Afol. Smect. L, To expresse his indoctrinat- 
ing power in what sort him best seem’d. 1644 — Educ. 
(1780) 183 Then will be required a .spectall reinforcement of 
constant and sound endoctrinating to set them right and 
firm. 1870 Anderson Missions Amer. Bd. IV. xlv. 471 
Churches, .each with its indoctrinated native pastor. 

Indoctrination (indpiktrin^'-Jan). [n. of ac- 
tion from prec.] Instruction ; formal teaching. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 25 Postulates, very- 
accommodable unto Junior indoctrination.s. 1668 H.More 
Div. Dial. iv. ix. (1713) jog His Indoctrinations touching 
the Centre of the Soul in the Heart. 1842 Taii’s Mag. 
IX. 751 A science to be understood by the indoctrination 
of the understanding. 1863 M. Pattison Serm. 123 The 
positivist knows of no other education than indoctiinaiion. 

Indo’Ctrinator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form 
from Indoctrinate : see -or.] One who indoc- 
trinates. In recent Diets. 

t IndO'ctrine, V. Ohs. Also 5-7 en-. [ME. 
endoctrine, a. OF. endoctrine-r (12th c. in Littre), 
f. <” 72 - =L. in- + doctrine, parallel to Pr. endocirinar, 
It. indotlrinare, L. type ^indoctrindre ; the prefix 
at length conformed to Latin type : see In- 2.] 
trans. To teach, instruct ; = Indoctrinate. 

o. a 1430 Nsd. de la Tour (1868) 112 For to noilsshe 
orphelyns and for to endoctrine hem in vertu and science. 
1483 Caxton Cmro Avb, To teche and endoctryne hyr all 
good condicions. <21333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. 
(1546) Eeiijb, Olde wyse men ought to endoctrine the 
yonge people._ 1633 J- Done Hist. Sepiungint 2 This 
Ptolomeus Philadelphus was endoctrined in the Science of 
good letters by Strabo. 

1309 Hawes J'ast. Pleas. 28 Sayeng .she wokle in her 
goodly scyence In short .space me so well indoctryne. 1549 
Cofupl. Scot. To Rdr. 14 To disput ande tyl indoctryne the 
maneir of the veyris ande of the batellis. 1624 Gee Foot 
out of Stiare v. eg It plaseth God, .to indoctrine the inno- 
cent, to refute the insolent. 1820 Scott Motiast. xiv, I'hat 
all-to-be-unparalleled volume . . which indoctrines the rude 
in civility. 

ludo'Ctrinize, it- rare. [f. indoctrinc or in- 
doctrinate -k -IZE; cf. Doctrinize.] trans. = 
Indoctrinate i. lienee Xndoictxiniza'tiou. 

i86i Thornburv Turner (1862) I. 19 Turner . . there 
received . . both_ health and learning — being at once 
oxygenized and indoctrinized. 1887 New Princeimi Rev. 
Jan. 32 All that remains for specific indoctrinization may 
easily be left to the Sabbath-schools and the churche.s. 

I:ndo-Europe'an, a. and sb. [f. Indo- i -k 
European.] 

A. adj. Common to India and Europe ; applied 
to the great family or class of cognate languages 
(also galled Indo-Germanic and Aryan, q.v.) 



INDOG^AN. 
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INDOMITABLE. 


ipokeu over the greater part of Europe aird ex- 
tending into Asia as far as northern India, and to 
the race or its divisions characterized by the use of 
one or other of these languages. 

The earliest name for this family of languages, and, both 
from priority of date and supeiior fitness of expiession, 
having greatei claims than Indo-Gkrmanic. 

1814 [Dr. T, Young] in Q. Rev. X. 255 (Aikhm^'s i\H- 
ihridcites) Another ancient and extensive class of languages, 
united by a greater number of resemblances than can well 
be altogether accidental, may be denominated the Indo- 
europcan, comprehending the Indian, the West Asiatic, 
and almost all the European languages. Ibid. 256 Classes 
and Families.. II. Indoeuiopean: Sanscrit, Median, At a- 
bian, Greek, German, Celtic, Latin, Canlabiian, Sclavic. 
181S [Dr. T. D. WiiiTAitEi!] Ibid. XIV. 97 (Hermes Scythi- 
CHS) Of the five classes wliich we denominated Monosyl- 
labic, Indoeuiopean, Tataric, Afiican, and American, the 
(irst two only are to be consideicd as constituted ac- 
cording to coirect philological principles. 1826 Prichard 
Phys. Hist. Mankind -v. i. 491 By some the tcim of Indo- 
European, by others that of Indo-German dialects, has 
been applied to the whole class of idioms which are found 
to be tlius allied. The former of these terms is pre- 
ferable to the latter, and indeed to any other, as being the 
most general. 1831 — Eastern Origin Celtic Nat. 20 
Adelung and Murray have regarded the Celtic as a branch 
of the Indo-European stock. 1841 Latham Eng. Lang. i. 

3 That the Celtic languages were Indo-European has lately 
been demonstrated by Dr. Prichaid. 1871 Morris Hist. 
Outl. Eng. Accid, (1873) 6 The Indo-European family com- 
prehends nearly all the languages of Europe, and all tliose 
Indian dialects which have sprung fiom the old Hindu 
language (Sanskrit). _ 1877 Papillon Compar. Philol. 
(ed. 2) i2_ The original home of the Indo-European or 
Aryan nations. Ibid., The position of an Indo-European 
people. 1884 Rhys Celtic Britain i The great group of 
nations which has been variously called Aiyan, Indo- 
European, Indo-Germanic, Indo-Celtic, and Japhetic. 

b. Pertaining or belonging to the Indo-European 
family of languages or peoples, as Indo-Etiropcan 
root, philology, culhire, etc. 

B. sb. 1 . A member of the Indo-European race ; 
an Aryan. 

1871 Morris Hist. Ouil. Eng. Accid, 10 The language 
of the piimitive Indo-Europeans had its local varieties or 
dialects. 

2 . -An Intlianized European, rare. 

1825 Heber yrnl. (1828) 11. 343 One of these Indo- 
Europeans is an old Colonel, of French extraction, but com- 
pletely Indian in colour, dress, language, and ideas. 

Indogaeail (incbdgran, -gran), a. [f. mod.L. 
Indogeea, f. Indo -1 + Gr. yaca the earth -f- -AX.] 
Of or pertaining to Indogma, the zoological region 
(also called Iitdiati) comprising India, China, the 
Eastern Peninsula, and the Indo-malayan archi- 
pelago, as far as Wallace’s line. 

1885 Gill in IHoc. Biol. Soc. Washington 11. 17 We see 
leasoii for admitting nine primaiy divisions of the earth’s 
inland surface characterised by major associations of animals. 

. .(3I The Indogaean. /izVf. ig Tlieliidogaeau lealm. 1899 
W. L, & P. L. ScLATER Ccog. Mamnals. 

Indogen (i'nddd5en). Chem. [f. Indo-2 + 

-GiiN I.] A name for the group C= 

the double molecule of which (di-indogen) consti- 
tutes indigo-blue. Hence Indogfe'nic a. in I. acid 
— Indoxylic acid. Indo'ifenide, a compound of 
indogen with another radical, as indogenide of ben- 
aoic aldehyde, or of pyntric acid. Indigo-blue is 
the indogenide of pseudo-isatin, or di-indogen. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indogen. 1892 Morley & Muir 
Diet. C/icm. III. 7 Indo.xyl forms condensation products, 
called iiidogenides, with bodies containing a CO group. 

I:]ldo-(Te*rinan, a. rare. =next, 

1826 [see Indo-European a.] 1847 Prichard Rep. Brit. 
Assoc. 241 The Indo-European,_ sometimes^ termed liido- 
German, and, hy late writeis, Arian or Iranian languages. 
1880 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 262 These forms are an 
indelible feature of all Indo-German tongues. 

I:ndo-Germa'nic, a. [f. Indo- i + Germanic, 
ad. Ger. indogeriitanisch.'] - Indo-European a., 
Aryan _ 

(‘Indo-Germanic’ is a term of later introduction than 
‘ Indo-European ’, and of German origin, appearing first, so 
far as yet traced isee Gustav Meyer in Indoger. Forschungeii 
11. 12S-I 30), in Klaprotli Asia Polyglolta, 1S23. With 
Klaproth it seems to have been a kind of abbreviation of 
the e.xpression (used by him in an earlier work) ‘ die giosse 
Indisch-Medisch-Sclavisch-Gennanische Villkerkette, die 
vom Ganges bis zu den Britannischen Tnseln reicht ’, naming 
the two e.Ytieme membeis of the ethnological ‘ chain ’. When 
Celtic was shown to be a still more e.xtreme member of the 
same series, ‘ indogeimanisch ’ lost its appropriatene.ss, and 
some scholars tried to substitute indokeltisch, ‘ Indo-Celtic ', 
in Fr. mdo-ccliitjue, while others, a.s Bopp in his Ver- 
glcichende Granimcitik, gave preference to the more com- 
prehensive indoeiiropdisch, the equivalents to which, Indo- 
European, indo-europcen, were also favoured iii Great 
Britain and France. But the employment of ‘ indoger- 
manisch’ on the title-page of Pott’s Etymologische Forsih- 
tingen auf deni Gehiete dcr indogei'nianischen Sprachen 
(1833-36) popularized this term in Germany, wheiice under 
the influence of German textbooks, or of teachers trained in 
Germany, it has come into English use, and is now probably 
more used than ‘ Indo-European'.) 

1835 [Dr. Rosen] in Q. Jrttl. Edtic. Apr. 332 {Review of 
Pott), The family of the Indo-Germanic languages may, 
according to Mr. Pott, be divided into five branches. 1839 
Penny Cycl. XIII. 308/2 The following table taken from 
Pott's Etymoio^isclie It'orschiingsn contains a list of the 
principal transformations of letters in some of the Indo- 


Germanic languages. *848 Latham Eng. Lang. (cd. 2) iv. 

8 31 Until the Celtic was shown by Dr. Prichard to have 
the same affinities with the Latin, Greek, . . Sanskiit, and 
Zend,_ as those tongues had with each other, the class in 
question was called Indo-Germanic ; since, up to that time, 
the Germanic languages had formed its western limit. 1866 
Coriih. I\Iag, Nov. 631 The highest foims of Indo-Germanic 
cultuie. 1877 Parillon Plan. Can/par. Philol. (ed. 2) 10 
The name Indo-Germanic, employed by many German 
schol.'us, is hardly comprehensive enough of the European 
branch of the family. 

Hence Iindo-GeTiuanist, a stuclenl of Indo-Cer- 
maiiic philology. 

1889 Mayhew in Academy 17 Aug. 104/3, 1 hardly think 
that any Indo-Geimaiiist would be found at tlie present 
day to favour such an hypothesis. 1896 Lloyd Ibid. 

7 Alar. 203/1 A Phonetik for Indogermanists. 

t Indo'gged, a. Obs. rare-", [f. In- - - f ] 
1611 Flomo, Incamto, indogged, become currish. 
[Indoice, error for Indore v!\ 

Indoin (i-ndi7|in). Chem. [f. Indo-’-^ -F -IN.] 
A blue dye-stuff, C3 .,H,,(,NjO(;, related to indigo. 

1884 iu Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1890 Morley & Muir 
Diet. Chem. II. 760/2. 

tX'ndois. Obs.rare. In 4-5 yudoys. [a. OF. 
Indois : cf. Gregois.] a. The language of India. 

b. pi. Indians. 

<1x400-50 Alexander 5009 pc son-ire .. Entris in with 
yndoyes, & endis in Greke. Ibid. 5072 pis titill uas of Iwa 
tongis tane out & grauen, Of Ebru & of yndoys. c 1400 tr. 
Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 83 Aftyr pe ordre and pe 
craft ofgregeys, of yndoys, & of hem of Perse. 

Indole (i'ndJ'il), sb. Chem. K\s,Q{impropl) indol. 
[f. Ind(o- - -OLE, from L, oleum oil. (Not -ol, 
as indole has not the structure of an alcohol.)] A 
crystallizable substance (CgH^N), called also ketole, 
formed in large shining colourless lamina:, having 
a peculiar but not very powerful odour ; it is ob- 
tained artificially by reduction of indigo-blue, and 
occurs in small quantities in human excrement. 
The pi. indoles is applied to alkylated derivatives 
of iadole. 

Indole group, a name for the group including indole, 
isatin, indigo, and related compounds and derivatives. 

1869 Rqscoe Che/n. 390 Indol is a crystalline substance 
which forms the starting-point of the indigo series. 1872 Watts 
Diet. Chem. VI. 733 Indol, CsHtN .. may be regaided 
as the nucleus of the indigo-group. i88x Ibid. 3rd Suppl. 1 1, 
loSg The clear etheieal solution leaves on distillation a 
reddish oil with the characteristic smell pf indole. 1886 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., Indol .. when fused with potash forms 
aniline, and when in solution forms with ozone indigo-blue. 
1892 Morley & Muir Diet. Chem., Indole. 

flndolei a. Obs. rare'~\ [ad. med.L, in- 
dol-us, f. in- (In- 3 ) -(- dolus guile.] Guileless. 

1549 Compl. Scot. XV. 126 His jongest sone beniemyii vas 
indole and innocent. 

Indolence (irnddflens). [a. F. indolence (i6th 

c. ), or directly ad. L. indolentia freedom from pain, 
insensibility (Cicero), n. of quality f. iu- (In- 3 ) + 
dolent-em, pres. pple. of dolere to be pained.] 

f 1 . Insensibility or indifference to pain ; want of 
feeling. Obs, 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s PTor. 69 Clemencie and Mild- 
nesse, [they say it is the meane] belweene seiiselesse Indo- 
lence and Crueltie. 1706 [see Indolency iJ. 1723 Pres. 
State Russia I. 153 A Russian values neither Life nor 
Death, and undergoes capital Punislmieiit with unparalleled 
Indolence. 

f 2 . Freedom from pain; a state of rest or ease, 
in which neither pain nor pleasure is felt. Obs. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, iv. (1701) 135/1 Indolence, 
which Epicurus held, they esteem not pleasure, nor want 
of pleasure, .for Indolence is like the state of a sleeping 
Man. 1702 S. Parker tn Cicerds De Finibus ii, 56 
D’youknow, said I, what Hieronymus Rhodiushas allotted 
for the Sumnium Boniiml I know, said Torquatus, he 
resolves it into Nihil dolere. Mere Indolence. 1713 Berke- 
ley Hylas iJ- Phil. l. Wks. 1871 I. 269, I could rather call 
it an Indolence. It seems to be nothing more than a piiva- 
tion of both pain and pleasuie. 1751 Earl Orrery Re- 
marks Swift (1752) 113 That tranquility of mind, and 
indolence of body which he made his chief ends. 

b. Path. Absence of pain (in a tumour; cf. In- 

dolent 1). 

1758 J. S. Lc Dran’s Obs. Surg. (17711 219 The Pain or In- 
dolence of the Tumour indicates the Quality of the Contents. 
3 . Tile disposition to avoid trouble ; love of ease ; 
laziness, slothfuluess, sluggishness. 

17x0 Stehle TatlerlAo. 132 r i Heavy honest Men, with 
whom I have passed many Hours with much Indolence. 
1784 Johnson Let. to Langton 12 July, That voluntary 
debility which modern language is content to term in- 
dolence. 1816 Scott Fam. Lett. 14 Nov. (1894) I. xii. 
376 He is one of the many many hundreds in whom in- 
dolence has strangled genius. 1844 H, H. Wilson Brit. 
India I. 23 Passing his days in indolence and indulgence. 
1878 R. W. Dale Led. Preach, iii. 63 Some men fail as 
pieachers through intellectual indolence. 

t I'ndolency. Obs. [ad. L. indolentia-. see 
prec. and -ENOY.J 
1. = Indolence I. 

[1577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 301 The vnsauerie 
opinion of the Stoickes, touching their Indolentia or lacke 
of greefe.] 1622 Donne Serm. xv\. 139 He wept not 
Inordinately, but he came nearer Excesse then Indolency. 
1662 H. More Enthns. Tri. 42 That affected, and not 
altogether unattainable power of Indolency amongst the 
Heathen. i-joS fiviuAvs, Indolence, ov Indolency, a being 
insensible of Pain or Grief, 


2 . = Indolence 2. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xii. (1632) 275 The sect of 
Philosophic, that hath tiiost preferred sensualitie, hath also 
placed the same but to iiidolencie or unfeeling of paine. 
1689 PoiT“LE tr. Locke's ist Let, Toleration 6 Civil Interests 
I call Life, Libel ty. Health, and Indolency of Body. 1690 
Locke Ilnm. Und. ii. xx. §10 Despair ..sometime pro- 
ducing uneasiness or pain sometimes lesL and indolency. 

3. = Indolence 3. 

1741 Middleton Cicero 1 . i. 48 The indolency of his 
ancestors. 

Indolent (i'ndolent), a. fb.) [ad, late L. iti- 
dolent-eui (Jerome : ‘ dicamus a-mjRyrjicaTes indo- 
lentes sive iudolorios ’), f. in- (In- 3 ) + dolens griev- 
ing, Dolent. Cf. F. indolent (16-1 yth c.).] 

1 . Path. Causing no pain, painless; ez-^.inindolent 
tumour, tilcer. 

1663 Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos, u. i. 25 Curing 
of cancers .. by the outward application of an indolent 
pOM'der. T713 R. Russell in Phil. Trans. XXVIII. 277 
An Indolent Tumour in her Breast. 1783 Pott Chirurg. 
Wks. II. 286_As he lay on his back, it was perfectly 
indolent ; but in an erect posture, .he complained of pain. 
1804 Abeunethy Surg. Obs. 58, I was led to inquire 
further, whether the surface might not be sometimes irrit- 
able and sometimes indolent. 1861 Holme tr. Moquin- 
Taudotin. HI. iii. 133 Ceratum Caiitharidis. .is used to .. 
stimulate issues and indolent ulcers. 

fb. loosely. Of a pain : Very slight. Obs. 

1758 J. S. Le Dran's Observ. Surg, (1771) 155 He felt an 
indolent Pain on the Shoulder. 

2 . Of persons, their disposition, action, etc. : 
Averse to toil or exertion ; slothful, lazy, idle. 

1710 Steele Tatter No. 132 r 4 A good-natured indolent 
Man. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 5 P i To gratifie the 
Senses, and keep up an indolent Attention in the Audience. 
1744 H. Wali'ole Lett. H. Mann (i83.{) I. xciv. 324 , 1 am 
naturally indolent and without application to any kind of 
business. 1839 Longf. Hyperion i. vi, An easy and in- 
dolent disposition. 1885 S_. Cox Exposit. Ser. i. i.v. 112 [To] 
rouse the indolent and indifferent. 

transf. 1839 Longf. Hyperion 111. i, Through the 
meadow winds the river — careless, imlolent. 

•JB. sb. An iudolent peisoii. Obs. 

rjzo Humourist The Indolent remains in Suspense and 
Anguish. 1810 Splendid Follies 1 . 144 ‘ Yes, yes, I see her ’, 
replied the fair indolent. 

Hence Imdolentness (Bailey vol. II, 172/). 
Indolently (imdtflentli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In an indolent or lazy manner. 

a 1719 Addison (J.), While lull’d by sound, and un* 
distuib'd by wit, Calm and serene you indolently .sit. 1762 
Goldsm. C/l, W, xiv, I perceived a little shrivelled creature 
indolently reclined on a sofa. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus iv, 
25 Indolently now She rusts, a life in autumn. 1885 Leeds 
Mercury 31 Jan. 6/5 If. . we indolently decide to do nothing 
at all, we shall soon see the result. 

II Indoles (i'ndalfz). rare, \L, indoles ,i. indu- 
in, within + '^ol- to grow (the stem found in 
Abolish, Adolescent, Adult). Cf. OF. indole, 
Sp. indole,'] Innate quality or character. 

1673 0 . Walker Fdiic. ix. 93 He must be treated as the 
Brachmaus did their children, whose indoles they disliked. 
1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, ii, iv, 160 Such is CciMndoles 
of the Humane Nature, where it is not strangely over- 
giown with Baibarousness. 1882 Q, Rev. July 214 Every 
language has its own ‘ indoles ’. 

Indoline (irnduloin). Chem. [f. Indole -F- iNE.] 
A polymer of indole, CiBHi.iNa, formed bj'’ heating 
lencindigo with barium hyalrate, zinc-dust, and 
water, crystallizing in long bright yellow needles. 

1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Did. 1892 in Mobley & Muir 
Did. Chem, II. 760. 

Indology (indpdodgi), [f.iNDO-l +-LOGY.] The 
study of Indian history, literature, philosophy, etc. 

1888 Triibner's Plonthly List Oct. 134 There is not a 
single branch of Indology — with, perhaps, the single e.xcep. 
tion of Vedic studies— which will not gain very considerably 
by its publication. 1895 Atlantic Plonthly Iilar. 399. 

So Indolo'gian, a student of Indology. 

1897 A. Dkucker Jr. Iheriug's Evol. Aryan 20 "ITie 
endeavour of Indologiaus to attribute the highest possible 
degree of civilization to the mother-nation. 

t Indo'Miable, «. Obs. rare, [ad. L. indom- 
Cibilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) -F domabilis tameable, f. domdre 
to tame. Cf. OF. indomahled] Untameable. 

1623 Cockeham, Indowable, not to bee tamed. t 6^6 in 
Blount Giossogr, 1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . iii. 47 Inhabit- 
ants, no less indomable than the very Leopards it breeds. 

Hence J- Inclo'iiiatoleness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Indoraage, obs. var. of Endamage v. 
Indomitable (indp'mitab’l), a. [ad. late L. 
indomitdbilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + domitdre to tame : 
see Domitable.] 

1 . That cannot be tamed ; untameable. ? Obs. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 13 The inhabiunts so indomit- 
able. 1653 A. Wilson Jas. I, 162 Indomitable_ Spirits by 
gentle usage may be tamed and brought to obedience. 

b. Of temper and the like : passing into 2.^ 

1828 Scott F. PI. Perth i.x, Personal qualities of wisdom 
and valour, mingled with indomitable pride. 1828 D’Iskaeli 
Ckas. I, II. ii. 40 The genius of Richelieu alone could at 
once subdue an indomitable aristocracy. 1874 pitEEN Short 
Hist. vii. § I. 347 The temper of the man remained indomit- 
able as ever. 

2 . Of persons, etc. : That cannot be overcome or 
subdued by labour, difficulties, or opposition ; un- 
yielding ; stubbornly persistent or resolute. Usually 
approbative. (The ordinary use.) 
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IMOMITABLENESS. 

1830 Carlyle liliiC. (1857) *33 A rugged, deep-rooted, 

indomitable htrength. _ 1856 Kane Expl. II. xiv. 145 
The natives, as indomitable as their dogs, made the entire 
circuit of Dallas Bay. 1863 Livingstone Zambesi xxi. 427 
He has by indomitable energy overcome obstacles under 
which most persons would have sunk. 1873 Smiles /fugue- 
Hots Fy. I. vi. (1881) 100 They were alike indomitable and 
obstinate in their assertion of the lights of conscience. 

Hence Indomitalaility, Indo'mita'blen.ess, the 
quality of being indomitable. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, fy Eag. I. 311 'Hiis y’oung 
prince.. obtained singular imporUuce through hisspiriq his 
indomitability. i860 Puscy flin, Proph. n6 Joel e.xhibits 
the indomitableness of the locusts, how nothing checks, 
nothing retards them. 

IlxdomitaTbly (indp-mltabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY li.] Resolutely, stubbornly, unyieldingly. 

183^ Emerson, /trfrf n, A liter. Schol. Wks. (Bohu) II. 189 If 
the single man plant himself indomitably on his instincts, 
and there abide, the huge world will come round to him. 
1836 Froude Hist, £«g._(i858) I. ii. rig Both had imperious 
tempers, and both were indomitably obstinate. 

t ZndO'mitej Obs.ran'~^. \pA.lj.indomit- 
ns, f. in- (In- 3 ) + domitus, pa. pple. of domdre 
to tame.] Untamed, savage. 

1617 J. Saliculd Treat. Paradise 122 (L.) No tiger so 
fierce . . no not any creature, so indomite, but that it was 
subject to man’s dominion, while man were subject to his 
Lord and Maker. 

•j'lndo’mptable, o. Ohs. rare — '-, [a. F. fw- 
domptahle (1420 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
donipter to tame L. domit-drei\ = Indomitable. 

1633 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. lii. 208 Emperor of the 
indomptable [ed. 3663 indomitable] Forces of the Elephants 
of the Earth. 

Indonaphthene (-nte'fjim). Ckem. [f.lNDo -2 
+ Naphthene.] The hydrocarbon CjHg, or 

^CH, a clear colourless oil, present 

in coal-tar ; also called indene. 

Z'ndone. Chem. [f. Ind(o-2 + -one.] The 

ketone which may also be 

viewed as the anhydride of di-oxy-indonaphthene. 
Indonesian (indonf-J'an), a. and sh. [f. iNDo-i 
+ Gr, yfja-os island + -IAN.] a. adj. Of or belong- 
ing to the East Indian islands ; spec, pertaining to 
those Malay inhabitants of these islands who ap- 
proximate to an Indian type. b. sh. An inhabitant 
of the East Indian islands; spec, a member of this 
branch of the Malay race, 

1881 Nature XXIII. 249 That fair element in Malaysia 
which Dr. Hamy proposes to group as Indonesians. 1891 
Athenceuin 10 Oct. 485/1 Interesting' aspects or phenomena 
in Indonesian ethnology and folk-lore. 189s Edin. Rev. 
Oct. 516 The dark Indonesian race. Ibid., The Malagasy 
are Indonesians. 

Indoor, in-door (i'ndosu), a. (adv.) [For 
earlier within-door (Bacon), phrase taken attrib. ; 
cf. next. In early use generally hyphened.] 

1 . Pertaining to the interior of a house or other 
bttilding ; situated or canied on within doors or 
under cover. (Opposed to out-door^ 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 430 One admires musick 
and paintings, cabinet-curiositys, and in-door ornaments. 
1774 Foote Coseners i, Wks. 1799 II. 158 He.. does, .more 
in-door christenings than auy three of the cloth. 1813 Scott 
Let. to Joanna Bailiie 12 Sept, in Lockhart, The indoor 
work does not please me as well. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II. xxix. 296 Gradually accustoming ourselves to indoor 
life and habits, _ 1S83 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 131 Part 
of the universal indoor dress of the Persian women, 
b. Within the workhouse or poorhouse. 

1864 Times 24 Dec,, The State, with its vast revenue of 
Poor-rates, its capacious workhouses . . its indoor and out- 
door poor. _ 1876 Fawcett Pol, Econ, (ed. s) p. xxxi. (Con- 
tents), The in-door relief given in London is a charge upon 
the whole metropolis. 

2 . transf. In an inward position or direction. 

_ 1874 J. H. Collins Mining The water is raised 
in the lower or drawing lift by the up or ‘ in-door ’ stroke of 
the engine. Ibid, 98 The piston-iod, which is attached, .to 
the inner or ‘in-door’ end. .of the great beam. 

B. adv. =InD00 HS. 

1884 Tennyson Becket it. ii. They are plagues enough in- 
door, 

Indoors, in-doors (irnddauz), adv. [Orig. 
two words, repr. earlier within doors (see Door 5) : 
sometimes hyphened.] W ithin or into a house, etc. ; 
under cover. (Opposed to out-of-doors i) 

18. , L. Hunt To Grasshopper ^ Cricket, In doors and out, 
summer and winter, 183a Hr. Martineau Demerara iii. 29 
Would they step in-doors and rest. 1872^ Black Adv. 
Phaeton ix, Tita rose mid said we must go indoors. 1883 
Mabel Collins Prettiest Womafi xii, I am sure she lives 
indoors too much. 

tb. attrih. = Indoor Ohs. 

X799 Washington Writ (1893) XIV, 229 There are many 
sorts of in-doors work, which can he executed in Hail, Rain, 
or Snow, as well as in sunshine. 

Indophane (i-ndoffin). Chem. [f. lNDO- 2 -t- 
Gr, -(j}av 7 }s appeai'ing.] A condensation product, 
a blue substance resembling indigo. 
1873 WATTS Diet Chem. VII. 669 Pure dry indophane is 
of a violet colour, and has a beautiful green metallic lustre. 

Indopherin (-ffnin). Chem. [f. Indo- 2 + Gr. 
(patv-(iv to show, appear -b -in.] A condensation 
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product, CtjH^NOS, loaned by shaking isatin 
with sulphuric acid and benzene that contains 
thiophene ; obtained as a blue powder exhibiting 
when nibbed a coppery lustre, or in small needles. 

1892 in Mobley & Mum Diet Chem. III. 7. 1896 G. 
M'Gowan ir. Bernthsen's Organ. Client, (ed. 3) 331 The 
formation of the blue colouring matter Indopbenin. 

Indophenol (-ffmpl). Chem. [f. Indo- 2 4 
Thenol.] a coal-tar colour used in dyeing, pro- 
duced by tlie si inultaneous oxidation of a phenol 
and a paradiamine ; one of its commercial forms 
is naplithol blue. 

1892 in hloRLEY & Muir Diet. Chem. HI. 7. 

Indophile (bndijfil, -foil), [f. Indo -1 -i- Gr. 
ip'.Xos lover, friend.] A lover or champion of the 
natives and interests of India. 

1863 Pall Mall G. 19 Sept, lo/i Sir Fitzroy Kelly comes 
out. .as an Indophile of the most exalted disinterestedness. 

Hence Indo-philism, partiality for the natives 
or interests of India; Indo*pliiUst= Indophile. 

1897 Wesim, Gas. 22 Sept. 2/3 [He] was held up as a 
type of the Indophilists whose educational theories have 
had a bad influence on the natives. 

t IndoTe, var. of Endore v., Ohs., to glaze with 
yolk of egg, etc. 

a 1633 Sir T. Mayerne Arihtmag. Anglo-Gall._ exxiv. 
(1658) 79 Take some Potters moulds, .and indore \,pr. indove] 
them over with a little melted butter. 1688 R. Holme 
A nnouiy in. 83/1 Indoice [error for ludorre], is_ to i ub the 
in-side of the Coffin of a Pie, with Butter very thin. 

IndOTSable, a. Another form of Endoesable : 
cf. Indorse. 

1704-1809 [see Endorsable]. 

■f Indo-raate, pa. pple. Sc. Ohs. [ad. med.L. 
iiidorsdtus, pa, pple. of indorsdre, taken as = Sc, 
indorsitl\ Indorsed. 

c 147a Henrvson Mor. Fab. vt. {Sheep 4 ’ Dog) iv, The 
rauin, as to his office weill effeird, Indorsate hes the write. 

Indorsation (ind/js^‘‘j3n). [n. of action from 
Indorse v. : chiefly Sc. ; see quot. 1849.] 'The 
action of indorsing, indorsement. 

1340 Sp. Acts Jas. V (zsgj) c. 74 That 11a indorsation sail 
haue faith . . hot they that ar signed with the saids signettes. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Indorsation, an indorsing ; or a 
bearing, or laying on the back. 1732 Louthian Font 0/ 
Process (ed. 2) 17s The Indorsations, certifying, that every 
thing required of him by the said Writs, was done. 1766 
W. Goroon Gen. Counting-ho. 359 The indorser . . remits it 
to his correspondent, with an indorsation or transference 
of property. 1816 Scott Antiq. xv. Ancient Indorsation of 
Letters of Importance. 1849 Gilbart Banking (ed. 5) 20 
Should we say indorsement or indorsation? In England, 
we always use the word indorsement . . In Scotland, the 
term more generally used is indorsation. 1892 Stevenson 
St L. Osbourne Wrecker (ed. 2) 170 This hearty indorsation 
clinched the proposal. 1892 Annual Rep, Exam. Papers 
Inst. Bankers Scott 46 What effect can be given to endor- 
satioii of a Deposit Receipt to a third party? 

Indo'rse, V., another form of Endorse v., q.v. 
Etymologically, indorse is the fully latinized type 
(conformed to med.L. indorsdre), while endorse is 
a partially latinized form of the earlier ME. endoss, 
OF. endosser. 

_ Indorse is the form found in legal and statutory use^ and 
in most political economists; it is also that approved in all 
American dictionaries ; in English use, according lo Bithell 
{Counting-house Dictionary, ed. 1893), ‘as to the forms 
Indorse and Endorse, practice appears to be entirely con- 
trolled by the taste of the writer ’ ; but Endorse is said by 
business men to be_ now almost universal in English com- 
inercial use. So with the derivatives except Indorsation 
(which is now almost exclusively in Scotch use). 

1547-^82* [see Endorse v. i / 3 ]. *849 Gilbart Banking 
(ed. s) 20 All legal writers write indorse. 1B66 Crump 
Banking 122 On indorsing a bill or note to another person, 
care should be taken to spell the indorsee’s name correctly. 
1891 Law Times XC. 409/1 The writ was indorsed with 
a claim for the removal of two of the trustees. 1893 Lazv 
Times Rep. LXVIII. 441/1 A memorandum of that date 
was indoised upon the indenture of the 6th Oct, 1887. 

Indorsee (imdpisr). See also Endorsee, [f. 
prec. + -EE.] One in whose favour a note or bill 
is indorsed, 

1734 Diet Arts ^ Sc. I. 300 The indorsee is to leceive the 
money of the first drawer, if he can. iy66 W. (Gordon Gen. 
Couniiitg-ho. 340 The holder or last indorsee. 1767-1809 
[see Endorsee]. 1817 W. Selwvn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. n86_The legal title .. of the indorsee of a bill of lading, 
may be impeached on the ground of fraud. xBm Gilbart 
Banking (ed. 5) 35 The person who indorses a bill is called 
the indorser ; the person to whom it is indorsed is called the 
indorsee [ed. 2, 1828, has endorses, endorser, endorsed, en- 
dorsee]. 1866 Crump Banking 122 A payee indorsing a bill 
not negotiable is liable to his indorsee; for each indorser 
as it were takes the place of a new drawer. 1888 Times 
3 Nov. 9/4 The indorsee of the bill was a fictitious penson. 

IndOTSement. [Another form of Endoese- 
MEUT : see Indor 8E &.] The action of indorsing 
a document ; the signature or writing on the back 
of such_ document ; spec, that by which a bill or 
cheque is made payable to another person. 

1386-1866 [see Endorsement]. 

Zndo'rser. Also 8 -or. [Another form of En- 
dorser : see Indorse v.J One who indorses a 
bill or document. 

1743-1840 [.see Endorser]. 1766 [see Indorsation]. 1849, 
x866 [see Indorsee]. 

Indoss (pa. pple, Indost) : see Endoss v. 
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t IsidO't, V,, var. of Endote v. Ohs., to endow, 
1320 Charters, etc. Peebles (1872) 50 The .said Scliii Patrik 
sail indot gyf and infeft certanc laiidis . . in honor of God. 

t Indotate, V. Ohs. rare—', [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inddtdre io teniiow. Cf. Dotate.] iratis. To dower. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, clxxxs’. 815 The Piofeclionall 
Revolution having the Signe of the seventh ascending . . 
giveth hopes of Marriage (if indotated), and stiong caution 
lo be caiefull of trusting Martiall men. 

t Indou’btable, a. Ohs. rare-'. [In- h.] 
That cannot be doubted ; indubitable. 

1337 N. T. (Geiiev.) Ep. * iv, Jesus Christ was dedaied by 
certeyn and indoiiblablc testimonies to be him, and noiiothei , 
y‘ shulde come, 

t Indou'bted, Ohs. rare. Also Sc. 6 
-doutit, 7 -dowtit. [In- 8.] Undoubted. 

1467 Paston Lett. No. 575 II. 306 He tliynkylli in- 
doiibled that William Woicetre sliuld not be unrenieinbrcd 
of this. 1363 W1N5LT Four Scoir Thre Quest Wks_. 1888 I. 

66 We dar. .embrase the samin as the indoulit veiilic. 1398 
J. TAkcstxcr A nsw. Alabaster (s 1 l\vs Apostles weie the in- 
doubted and authentical scribes of the Holy Ghost. 

Hence f Indou'totedly adv. (also Indou-btly), 
undoubtedly. 

15^3 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest Wks. 1888 I. 132 
3our fatheris afoir Jou hes bein men haifand indoutitlie the 
samin giftis. 1606 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (i8i6) IV. 291 U'hc 
Infinite comnioditie and contentment, qiihilk Indovvtlie tliey 
sail ressaue be the same. 

Indow, -ment, obs. forms of Endow, -ment. 
Indoxyl (indfi'ksil), Chem. [f. Indo- 2 -4 Oxyl.] 
A brownish oil, CgH^NO, isomeric with Oxindole, 
formed, with evolution of caibonic acid gas, w'hcn 
indoxylic acid is heated above its melting point ; 
it is converted by oxidation into indigo-blue. 
Hence Indoxylic a., in /. acid, C9H7NOJ, a 
while crystalline precipitate, slightly soluble in 
water, and converted by air or oxidizing agents 
into indigo-blue ; its salts are Indo'xylates. 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Indoxyl. xBipb AllbniP s Syst. Med. 
1.899 Albuminous [urine] and containing indoxyl and casts. 
1897 Ibid. IV. 287 The most important of these are the in- 
doxyl and skatoxyl sulphates of potash. 

Indraft : see Indraught. 
f Indra*gon, v. Ohs. rare. Also 7 en-, [f. 
In- 2 .4 Dragon sh, ; cf. It, indragare, indracare 
(Florio, 1598).] Irans, To convert into a dragon, 
invest with the form or chaiacLer of a diagon. 

1611 Florio, Indracato, endragoned, become a Dragon. 
<11711 Ken Hyninotheo Poet. Wks. 1721 HI. 208 Lucifer 
now inidragon’d swell’d with Pride. 

t Indrape, [f. In- 2 +Dbai’e &. Cf. 

It. indrappare lo put into clothes, OF. endraper 
to drape.] irans. To make into cloth ; to weave. 

1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Mcrch, 56 An Epitome of all 
former Acts concerning the indraping of Wools. 1636 
Strafford Lett. (1739) II. 19 So long as they did not indi-ape 
their own Wools. 1778 Phil. Snrv. S. Irel. 344 Suffering 
Ireland to indrap her own wool. 1843 IMozley Ess., Ld. 
Sirajpord I. 42 England at present iiidraped Irish wools. 

Indraught, indraft (i nidmlt). [f. In adv. 
II d-i- D raught : cf, indrawn, etc., and draw in. 
Draw v. 82.] 

1 . The act of drawing in ; inward attraction. 

1682 Sir T. Brow'NE Chr, Mo?-, in. § 22 Having been long 

tossed in the ocean of this world, he will by that time feel 
the in-draught of another, unto which this seems but pre- 
paratory. 1^7 Dawi'ieb Voy. I. 289 The Dutch cal! tliat 
part of this Coast, the Land of Indraught, (as if it mag- 
netically diew Ships too fast to it), 1749 F. Smith Voy. 
Disc. H. 267 Being also dubious as to the Indraught of the 
Fall, the Boats came to an Anchor. 1731 Smollett Per. 
Pic. (1779) I. xviii. 166 Better be sucked into the gulpli of 
Florida, than once get into the indraught of a woman. 

Daily News 7 Sept. 6/5 The indraft of the towns is 
ii resistible, and usually iu silence, but with decision, and 
‘ for good ’, the capable young men abandon country 
labour. 

2 . An inwaid flow, stream, or cunent, as of water 
or air ; *csp. a current setting towards the land or 
up an estuary, etc, ; a draught of air into a confined 
space ; an influx, inrush. 

1394 Blundevil Exere. vii. liv, (1636) 744 The Sea wil 
flow more by one point of the Compasse in the spring-tides, 
.. in every River, that hath any indraft. 1398 Hakluyt 
J^oy. I. 122 Hee sayd that those foure Indraughts were 
diawne into an inward gulfe or whirlepoole, with so great a 
force, that the ships which once entred therein, could by no 
meane.s be driuen backe againe. 1622 Sir R. Hawkins 
Voy, .S’. Sea (1847) 141 In some bayes, where arc great in- 
diaughts, it [the tide] higlieth eight or ten foote. 1719 De 
Foe Crusoe i. iii, To avoid tlie Indraft of the Bay or Gulf 
of Me.xico. 1794 G. Adams Nat. iS- Exf, Philos, 1 . iv. 102 
The larger the fire, the sharper is the indraught of the air. 
1853 Kane Grinuell Exf, vii. (1856) 54 The Esquimaux, 
too, . , assert the existence of a well-marked indraft. 1838 
Maury Phys. Geog, Sea v. § 283 These indraughts arc 
known as monsoons at sea ; on the land, as the prevailing 
winds of the season, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1638 Sir R. Cotton Abslr. Rcc. Tower 24 To abate the 
mignty indraught of Forraine Manufactures. 1831 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. I. App. viii. 360 This indraught of the Lom- 
bard energies upon the Byzantine rest, like a wild north 
wind descending into a space of ratified atmosphere. 

+ 3 . A place v'here the water flows into the land ; 
an inlet ; an inward passage. Obs. 

*570*8 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 234 Which be- 
tokeneth an Indraught (or Inlett) of water into the lande, 
out of, and besides the maine course, of the Sea, or of a 
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Rivet . 1663-6 Phil. Pram,. I. ^84 Tliey hiive albu vast In- 

diauglits uf boiue liuiidred Mileb within Land. 1677 Ploi 
O.v/ords/i 30 Tile one. .ih received by aiocky bubtenaneousi 
indraught, and appears no more. 1706 Phillii’s, Indfaught, 
a GulpTi or Bay that 1 mis in between two Lands, 
t b. jig. ‘Inlet; passage inwards ’ (J. I. Obs. 

n i6z6 Bacon (J.), Navigable iivei,s arc indraughts to 
attain wealth. 

t 4 . Revenue, income ; ‘ loll or duty collected at 
a poll’ (Jam.). Sc. Obs. [Cf. S\v. indriigt re- 
venue, income, rent.] 

1633 bV. A cts Chas. 1 11814) 93 (haiitit. .tlie port and 

barbel ic of the_ said burgh of BruntiUnd callit the port of 
grace with tlie iialraucht thaiiofand pryniegilt of all shipes 
coming to the said port. 

Indrawal (i-nidiy al). rare. [f. In adv. + 
UitAtv V. -b -AL, after withdrawal The act of 
drawing in : =Indkauoht i. 

i86g BtAeivMOHii Lorna V. viii. (i88g) 50 Centied (as it 
might be) with a bottomless indriiwal. 1884 PiiocioR in Gd. 
IPords no The indrawal of water below the sea-lloor. 

Indrawing (imitlrgdij), vbl.sb. \ltt< adv, ii c.] 
The action of drawing in. 

1398 Thevisa Barth, De P. R. in. .xv[i]. (Add. MS. 
27944) jf. 23/1 pc kepinge of jie kinds hete is a temperat 
iiidrawinge of coold aier. 

I'ndrawdllg, jpL a. [In adv. \ i a.] That 
draws in or inward. 

1398 Hakluyi' Voy. I. 122 Purposelj' desciibed all the 
Northenie Islands, with the indrawing seas. 1886 C. A. 
Young in AVrn Princeton Rev. Jan. si The moon is con- 
tintially moving faster and faster, as if upon an indfawing 
spital which ultimately would precipitate her upon the 
earth. 189a Tennyson St. Teletnachus, Borne along by 
that full stieam of men. Like some old wreck on some in- 
drawing sea. 

Indvavru, ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 h.] Drawn in. 

a. as adj., or before sb. (iniiclrgn). 

1751 Eiiza 'RrriWQQ-D Betsy Thoughtless IV, 168 He stood 
undistinguished in the circle .. with a kind of an indrawn 
reserve. 1810 Sour hey Kchama iv. v. She saw the start and 
shudder, She heard the in-drawn groan. 1836 Mus. 
Buowning a nr. Leigh vi. 627 And then with indrawn 
steady utterance .said. 

b. as pple., or after sb. (inidigm). 

i86^ Swinburne Aialaiitaxy^^ With chin aslant indrawn 
to a tightening throat. 1878 B. Taylor Benhnlwn ti. v. 91 
With sight indrawn he sat, And seemed to listen. 

t ludrea'd, v. Obs. rare “ '. [f. In- i + Dread 
V. (Cf. adreadi OE. oiidrikdait.)} To dread in- 
waidly; to feel an inward or secret dread. 

1584 Hudson D71 Bartas' Judith i. S7 So Isaaks sonnes 
indreading for to feel This tyrant, who pursued them at the 
lieel, Dissundring fled. 

+ indre*nch, ». Also 6-7 en-. [f. 

En-1 + Drench v.] irans. To ‘ drench ’ or drown 
in something ; to immerse. (Cf. Drench v, 2 , 6.) 
Also fig. 

IS93 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 44 My soule . . will . en- 
dreneh mee in .. dolour. ife6 Shaks. Tr, i5-^ Cr. i. i. 51 
Reply not in how many Fadomes deepe They lye in- 
drcnch'd. 1609 JoNus Musicall Dreame (T.), If in this 
flesh, where thou indrench'd dost lie, Poore soule, thou 
canst reare up thy limed wings. 1741 Fenning Diet., //t- 
drench, to soak ; to drown. 

11 Illdri (i'ndri). Also indris. [An erroneous 
application of the Malagasy exclamation indry! 

‘ lo ! behold! or indry izy ! ‘ there he is ! mis- 
taken by the French, naturalist Sonnerat for the 
name of the animal, when first seen by him c 1 7S0 : 
the only Malagasy name is babakoio. See quot. 
1893,] A name given to the Rabaooote, a lemurine 
animal of Madagascar {Indris or Lichanotus brevi- 
catidaius'), living in trees, with soft woolly hair, 
very long hind legs, and very short tail. 

1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 461/2 The Indris are inhabitants 
of Madagascar. 1863 Hu.xley Man's Place Nat. ir. 72 In 
that remarkable lemurine form, the Indri {Lichanotus), the 
leg is about as long as the spinal column, while the arm is 
not more than of its length. 1890 Daily News 5 Jan, 
2/6 The avahi is still more nearly related to the indri, of 
which there is not a specimen in the Zoo. 1893 J. Sibree 
in Antananarivo Ann. V. 83 Their native name viBabahbto, 
literally ‘father-child’ (or '-boy'), not Indri, as said by 
Sonnerat, who discovered the species, 
t I'ndried, ppl. a. Obs. [In adv. 1 1 h. ? transl. 
G. eingetrocknct.l Dried inwardly, desiccated, 

1527 Andrew Bruns'wyke ' s Distyll. Waters Lvj, The 
same water is good for them that have an indryed nature 
and dystroyed. 

Xndxunk (i-n|d_r»ijk), ppl. a. rare. [In adv. 
11 h] Drunk in, imbibed. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr. Bekntes Rem. J-Phs., 1st Apol, Balth. 
Tylcken 23 It giveth forth that indrunk meek Spirit. 

t IndrU'nken, v. Obs. In 4 in-dronkenen. 
[f. In- 1 -b Drunken v., after L. inebridre.'] trans. 
To make drunken, inebriate: in quot.^^. 

a 1300 E. E.Ps, Ixiv. ii [l.vv. lo] Brokes of it in-dronkenand 
[V ulg, rivos ejus ittehrians]. 

XlldubioUS (indi/?'bi3s), a. [f. In-3 + Ddbious ; 
peril, after L. indubius not doubtful, certain.] 

1. Not admitting of doubt ; certain, clear, indu- 
bitable. Now rare. 

2624 T. Tames in Ussher's Lett, (i686) 319 The Decretals 
. . will make the matter indubious. 1753 Shuckford Crea- 
tion Pref. 73 To keep clear and indubious the Articles of 
Our Faith. 18^ J. Barlow Colmnb. vm. 315 Gives each 
effect its own indubious cause. 184a Clough Amours de 
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Voyage (1874) 238 Am 1 not fiee Lo attend foi the lipe and 
indubious instinct V 

t 2 . Feeling no doubt ; fiee from doubt. Obs. 

166s G. Harvey Advice ttg:st. Plague 14 Hence appeals 
the vulgar vanitj’, reposing an indubious confidence in a 
spoonful or two of those culinary Anlipcstilential spiiits. 

Hence IndTi’hioiisly adv., not doubtfully; clearly, 
ceilainly, 

1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Rclig'. .\vi. 75 Epistles that 
aie indiibiously his. <11670 Hacket Alp. IVillianis i. 
(1692) j'S They that .. were ripe and iveighty in theii 
answei.s, weie nidubiously designed to sonic place of credit 
and piolit. 

Indubitable (indi«-bitab’l), a. {sb.) [a. F. in- 
dubitable (i6tlic.), or ad. L. indiibitabilis ; see In - 3 
and Dubitable.] That cannot be doubted; per- 
fectly certain or evident. 

1625 CoNAVAY in PIoxocll's Lett. l. iv. vii, Prince Cliarles, 
his rightful and indubitable Heir. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. 
Syst. 1. V. 716 Wliensoever anything is thus necessarily in- 
feired, from what is undeniable and indubitable, this is a 
Demonstration. 1723 Watts Logic 11. ii. § 7 Those Pro- 
positions, which contain the most ceitain and indubitable 
Tiuths. i775jonNSON Tax.no 13 That the Americans 
are able to beat taxation, is indubitable. 1871 Blackie 
P'our Phases l. 127 Evidence of the most distinct and in- 
dubitable description. 

b. absol. as sb. An indubitable thing or fact. 

J733 Watts Philos. Ess. Pref. ? 6 A few Indubitables, 
Hence IndifFitableitess, the quality of being 
without any doubt. 

1727 hi B.ailey vol. 11. 1849 Fraser’s Mag. XL. 522 
Receiving indubitableness, not from this world, but . . from 
the sure and certain truth of the life to come. 

Indubitably (indm-bitabli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY Beyond the possibility of doubt ; unques- 
tionably ; without any doubt. 

1624 V^OTTON Hir/uV. in Reliq. (1672) 34 There will in- 
dubitably result from either a gracefiill and harmonious 
contentment to the Eye. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vii. xviii, 382 Whereunto neither can we indubitably assent. 
1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy HI. xx, Parts . . indubitably both 
made and fitted to go together. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. !$■ 
Dogma (1876) 198 The way’ of the Eternal was most indu- 
bitably a way of peace and joy. 

t XlldU'bitate, a. Obs. [ad. L. indubitdi-us, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + duhitat-us, pa. pple. of dnbitare to 
Doubt.] Undoubted, certain. 

1480 Canton Chron. Eng. eexlix. (1482) 318 Eugenye the 
fourth was pesybly chosen in rome by the Cardynals, and 
was very and mdubytate pope. 1494 Fabvan Chron, v. 
cxxiii. loi He shuld there shewe and proue yt he was the 
indubitat sone of y® fii.st Clothayre. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hett, 1^73 The very indubitate heyre general to the crowne 
of Fraunce. X678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 281 
Such Monuments of Pagan Antiquitj’, as are altogether 
unsuspected and indubitate. 

Hence f Indu-hitately adv., undoubtedly, un- 
questionably, without doubt. 

1538 Leland Itin, 1. 92 Howbeit the hole Chirch. that now 
standilli indubitately was made sins the Conquest. i66i 
Glanvill Van, Dogm. xxiii, 227 They . . are indubitately 
assur'd of the Truth, and comparative excellency of their 
receptions. 

t Indu'bitate, v.t Obs. rare, [f. In- ^ -p L. 

dubitat-us doubted : see prec.] trans. To render 
doubtful or uncertain ; to call in question. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. x. 42 He [tlie Devil] 
would make men beUeve there is no such creature as him- 
selfe .. and contrivelh accordingly many wayes to conceale 
or indubitate his existency. 1660 tr, Amyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig. ill. ix. 502 _He .. might with good reason be judg’d 
troublesome and impel tinenl for indubilating a thing of so 
constant credit. 

t Indu'Uitate, w.s Obs. ran ~ [f. In- 3 -t- L. 

dubitare to doubt; cf. Dubitate zi,] ‘To doubt 
nothing at all ’ (Cockerain, 1633). 
t Indubita'tion. Obs. rare~"°. [In- 3 .] 'A 
not doubting, a yielding for certain ’ (Pliillips, 
1658). 

XndU’'bitatively( adv. rare. [In- 3 .] In- 
dubitably. 

a i8S3 Wardlavy Lect. James^ xii. (1869) i86 A case most 
clearly and indubitatively decisive of the point. 1898 W. J. 
Locke Idols 284 But it was for her happiness. Indubita- 
tively. 

Induce (indi?4-s), v. Forms : a. 4-8 enduoe, 
6 enduse. P. 5- induce, (6 induse, induioe). 
[ad. L. inducJre to lead into, to introduce, etc., f. 
in- (In- -I- ducert to lead. In early use the prefix 
was commonly assimilated to that of OF. enduire 
(pres, stibj. enduise ) : see Endue. The L. verb 
developed a number of special senses, some of 
which are represented by obsolete uses in English.] 
1 . trans. To lead (a person), by persuasion or 
some influence or motive that acts upon the will, 
te If into, '\tinto) some action, condition, belief, 
etc. ; to lead on, move, influence, prevail upon 
(any one) to do something, a. Of persons, personal 
action, influence, etc. 

a. c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Egipciane 562 Al vthyr als, )>at 
I mycht enduce to hat foly. Ibid., Baptisia 773 JJe caynis 
bruthlre . . with ciistine wes enducyt sa pat he baptysme 
can haly ta. 1494 Faby'an Chron. v. .xcvii. 71 She lafte nat to 
enduce and tourne her Lord to the faith in all that she 
myght. is»3 Dd. Berners Froiss. I. cclxxii. 408 He . .sayd, 
he wolde go himselfe to Angolesme to the prince, and to 
the lordes that be ther, trustyng to . . enduse them. 1533 


IiIoRE Anyw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1044/2 To enduce Iheym 
the belter to the beliefe of liL great khrdnes. 1633 T. biAi - 
jouD Pac. Hit’. II. xxiii. (1810) 442 Willingly enduced for 
just lespects, to dixengage llieiiiselveh. 

fi. <'1440 Jacob's It'cti (E. E. T. b.) 199 I'ul peiylous it L 
to iiiducyn & stciyii an-opei to symie. 1480 Camon CYdwa 
Fug, VI. (15201 Gyb/i He induced the noble incii to sweic 
tiiat . . they sholde cheBe Octaviatius hit, sone pope. 1490 
— Eneydos x.xiv. go She can not by no wjsc induce Iierselfc 
to gyue a res-te vnto her eyen by a lityll slepe. 1531 Elygi 
Cot. I. v. To induce them in-lo a contention with thcii iii- 
feriour compaiiioii.s. 1551 Robinson tr. Mores Utopia 11. ix. 
(189s) 272 If he collide not by fayre and gentle speche induce 
them vnto Iiis opinion. i6o7 Suaks. Cor. l. ix. 16, I liaue 
done as j’ou bane done. .Induc’d as j'ou liaue beene. 1613 
Vwensyi Pilgrhnage (1614) 159 Hee perswaded them for the 
space of a whole yeare . . and at last induced tlienl lo leave 
their liches . . and to follow him. 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reh. 1. § 3, I have the more willingly induced myself to 
this unequal task, out of the hope of coiitiibuting somewhat 
to that blessed end. 1679 Aniinadz’. Sp. 5 Jesuits 20 That 
Piiiice..who induces liis Subjects into Heicsie. 1793 
Burke Conduct Minority Wks. 1842 I. 620 To induce us to 
this, Mr. Fox laboured bard to make it appear [etc.]. 1839 

Bailey Fesius xvii. (1852) 223 Where is the spirit wbich 
induced me hete? 1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 2G6 To in- 
duce settlers upon territory of such uninhabitable quality. 
1878 R. W. Dale Lect. Preach, i.x. 279 You should try by 
gentle means to induce the people lo make a change. 

b. Of things, circumstances, or considerations. 
(Also absol., without personal object expressed.) 

1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas a i. i. (1554) ^45 h. People of Giece, of 
Rome and of Chartage . .Weie indused by sweteiies of lan- 
guage To haue together their conveisacion. 1513 More in 
Giafton Chron. (1568) II. 778 'I'he thing that enduced him lo 
be. .one of the speciallesl contrivers of all this horrible tieason. 
<■1530 Pol. Ret. <5 L. Poems (1866} 31 Let necessite induce 
the therto. 1581 J- Weis, Haddoiis Answ. Osar. 76 Many 
men were wonderfully enriched by your Canons : but very 
fewe enduced to have any especiall regarde to feare God Ity 
y“ knowledge of them. 1607 Rowlands Guy tVanv. 74 
There to be buried wheie he had been born, Was all the 
cause that did induce him back. 1654 Gatakek D isc. Apol. 
73, I inake no doubt, but that manie Points and Piactises in 
Poperie , . induce millions unto Atheism. 1662 Stillingpl. 
Orig. .'lacr. iii. i. § i If I have not a soul of an immortal 
nature, there can bee no sufficient . . motive inducing to 
it [religion]. 1720 Waterland Eight Serm. 254 Where 
an Argument is drawn front the natural and necessaiy Per- 
fections of God, to induce us to some faint resemblance and 
imitation of them. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-PierrPs Stud. 
Nat. (1799) II. 265 These consideration.5 induce me to be- 
lieve [etc.]. 1871 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 427 The de- 
mands for food, clothing, fuel and shelter have induced 
men to labour. 

tc. ellipt. To lead lo the belief or opinion 
{that)', to persuatle. Obs. rare. 

1655 in Hartlib Key. Commzv. Bees 21 And that out of 
Kine, either strangled, or otherwise dying, and so lying 
abroad, exposed to the influence of the Heavens, Bees 
naturally will not spring, I am induced. 

2 . To bring in, introduce (a practice, condition, 
state of things, ctistom, law, etc,). Const, into. 
Obs. or blended with 4. 

1401 Pot. Poems (Rolls) II. 51 ?our daliaunce inducit ire 
and envie. i43»-so tt. Higden (Rolls) I. 251 Ftoni the cite 
made unto clx. yere folowenge was movede npo diuorce. 
The firste man iitditcenge hit was callede Carbilius. 1483 
Paston Lett. No. 883 III. 318 The scid Henry Tiddcr .. 
enleudith also • . to enduce and establtsse newe lawes and 
oidenaunces amongez the Kynggs scid subjetta. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. V 65 b. He doubted not hut by his 
onely ineanes, peace should be induced. 1589 Puttlnuam 
Eng, Pacsie ii. xii[i.]. (Arb.) 127 By' some leasurable trauell 
it were no hard matter to induce all their auncient feete 
into vse with vs. 1630 Wadsworth Pilgr. iii. 30 The first 
that induced tliis Order of Numies, was Father Gerard. 
<11632 Brome Love sick Court v. iii. If you think it meet, 
I will induce The practise of it presently._ 1802 Paley 
Nat. Theol. iv. (iSig) 50 Occasional irregularities may’ sub- 
sist in a considerable degree, without inducing any doubt 
into the question. 1836 Sir W. TAmimon Discuss., Stud. 
Math. (1852) 269 To induce that numb rigidity into our 
intellectual life. 

t b. To introduce, insert (a material thing). 
CITY’S Pallad. cut Husb. vi. 80 Into a pottc of erthe enduce 
a floure Vppon his bough doun boundeii liter to dwclle. 
t c. To intioduce, bring in, piesent (a person). 
1534 Moke Cotny. agst. Trib. 11. Wks. 1196/2 S. James 
exhorteth men y'‘ tlicy shall in Iheit bodely sickcnes induce 
the priestes. X603 B. Jonson Masque _ Blackness Wks, 
(Rtldg.) S44/2_ The.se [Oceanus and Nigei] induced the 
masqueis, which were twelve nymphs. <<1632 Brome 
Queen ij- Concubine i. iii. My’ last command, Avhich was 
Never lo see the court till I induc’d you. 

•I'd. To introduce or bring in as a cliaiacter 
or speaker in a literary work. Obs. 

1484 Caxion Fables oyrEsop Pief., Esope. .iiiduccth the 
byrdes, the trees and the beestesspekymge.^ iS34WimJNroN 
Tullyes Offices in. 11540) 133 Tally . . induceth two of 
Socrates secte of dy’uers opinyons. *558 Knox PTrsl Blast 
(Arb.) 24 In an other place he induceth God speaking lo the 
woman in this sortc. 1613 PuRCtiAS Pilgi-image (1614) 250 
The rest are all delivered as the wordes of God ; hee being 
induced as speaker, a 1744 Pope (J.), The poet may be seen 
inducing his personages in the first Iliad. 

te* To introduce, bring in, bring forward, by 
way of illustration or argument ; to adduce, quote. 

1433 Lydg. S. Fremwtd 70 Now purposyng..tto] Induce 
a story longyug to this mater. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 
94 Ovyde was bannisshed for his skill And many’ ino tvhonie 
I cowde enduce. 1363-87 F o.xe A . <5- M. (1684) 1 1. 44/2 Long 
it Avere to induce here all Prophesies that he read in 
Histories. *581 Saim. Poems Reform, xliii. 89 Sum auld 
exemples heir I man induce, To bring my purpose to more 
speciall. 1603 Yerstegan Dec. Intell. i. (1628) 10 All which 
may enduce sufficient reasons to thinke him their first chiefe. 
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>646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ej>. 111. xxv. f 3. 173 To cxpi'o- 
bratc their Stupiditie, he induceth the providence of Storkes. 
Now if the bird had been unknown, the illustration had been 
obscure. 

t3. To introduce or bring (a person) into the 
knowledge of something ; to initiate, instruct. Obs. 

c'i477 Canton ^asou 70 b, The .--age and wisemen shal 
enduce and teche the rudepeple andharde of entendeinent. 
1483 — GoUELcg. 333/2 He was..\vel leined and cnduced 
in the sacrefyses and werkes of the temple. 1511-ia Act 
3 Hat. VII f, c. 3 § 1 Eveiy man liauyiige. .men children., 
sliall provyde . . a bowe and ij shaftcb to endtise and lern 
ihei’iii and bryng them uppe in shotyng. 

fib. To introduce to a subject or study ; to ini- 
tiate i)iio ; to habituate or aecustoin to. Obs. 

1490 Caxion Eneydos .vvi. 77 , 1 lequyie only that hepultc 
this lliyng in delayc, for a cenayii Space of tyiue, Huryng 
tlie whiclie 1 may induce my self to hOrow,_ 1534 More 
Treat. Passicii Wks. 1330/1 luducyng them into the com- 
muny;on of the Sacramentea. 1556 Witii.vls Did. Piol., 

\ tliingc written by me to induce children to the latiii 
tongue. 1561 Buitingcr on Aptic. _Pref. (1573) 1 

The holy Ghost beyng sent to his Apostles, induced them 
into all truthe. 

4. To bring about, bring on, produce, cause, give 
rise to. 

1413 Pilgr. Soivle iCa.vton 1.1831 v. xiv, 107 Euerythyng 
that -werketh naturelly.,eiiduceth the fourmeof it seluen. 
i 43 ?“ 5 o tr. Higden (Rolls 1 I. 73 That grauntede, that 
place scholde induce otherwhile the eclipse of the moone. 
1513 Fitziiurb. Husb. § 164 If thou forgyue not thewronge 
done vnto the. .thou cucluces gucldes curse to fall vpon y '. 
1555 Euen Decades 267 The Scj'thiau wyll accuse the 
Komane heauen as induceinge feuers. 1678 Hale Con- 
tempi. !. 334 There are two things that Induce the loss of 
friends. 1710 Prideaun Orig. Tithesx. 7 This induceth a 
necessity of coming to a positive inslitulion. 1780 PIakris 
Philol. Enq. Wks. (1841) 462 , 1 mean gentle walking without 
inducing fatigue. 1831 Brevv.ster Optics x.vviii. 241 The 
phenomena are related to the shape of the mass in which 
the change is induced. 1859 Lang Wand. India 355 
Agricultural improvement would induce lasting and increas- 
ing prosperity of the cultivating classes. 1874 CARi’ENrEU 
Mali. Pkys. j. i. § 27 (1879) 27 Such automatic states . . 
may be artificially induced. 

b. spec. To produce (an electric current or 
magnetic state) by induction : see Induction 10 . 

i8i* [see Inoucud]. 183* [see Induction loj. 1839 G. Bird 
Nat. Philos. 266 A current traversing a wire induces a 
secondary one in a wire paiallel to it. 1855 H. IM. Noad 
.Man, Electr, I. 44 The electiicity of e induces a change in 
the electric state of dc, 1892 S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elect. 
Mach. (eel. 4) 30/ro induce currents in a conductoi, theie 
imisi be a lelaiive motion between conductoi and magnet, 
of such a liind as to alter the number of lines of force 
eiubiaced in the circuit, 

c. To bring on as a state or condition. Const. 
upon. 

1857-8 Sears A than. .xt. 97 I'his dim and sleepy life is 
induced upon us that we may not know at the beginning 
all tijat we are. »8<3 E, V. Neale Anal. Th. <S' Nat. 65 
We induce upon the new individual the result of our 
observatioti of past individuals, 
t 6 . To lead to (something) as a conclusion or in- 
ference; to lead oneto infer; to suggest, imply. Obs. 

1461 Canton Tulle on Old Age A v (R. Suppl.), Notable 
cvaniplcs to induce the soul to be perpetuel and most lyglit 
and parfyght. is8j S.vv'ile Tacitus, Agricola (1622) 188 
Tlie coloured counieiiaiiccs of the Sihnes..seeme to induce, 
that the old Spaniards passed the Sea and possessed those 
places, 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. .J- Comirnu. (1603I 58 
Which are reasons sufficient to induce, that in this gulfe . . 
he hath small means to rig out any. ? a 1614 Swinburne 
Spausals (1686) 72 The si.xth Limitation is, When as by 
common use of Speech the words induce Matrimony, 1646 
Sir T._BKOWNE_Pj"«(f. A/, iv. .x, 201 That an unsavoury 
odour is gentililious or nationall unto the Jews, . . we cannot 
well concede, nor will the information of reason or sense 
induce it. _ 

0. To infer ; csp. in recent use, to infer by reason- 
ing from particular facts to general principles ; to 
derive as an induction. 

15^3 W. l/uLKE Meteors u. (1635) 34 If it were lawfull to 
reason of this sott we might enduce them to betoken not 
only these few things, but all other things tliat chance in the 
world. 1583 Fulke Defence xii. (Parker Soc.l 424 He hath 
already given you a sufficient reason to induce, that the 
apostle speaketh not of faith as generally as of knowledge, 
1667 Decay Chr. Piety viii. p 41 ’Twould be hard to discern, 
how from different piemisses the same conclusion should be 
induced. 185s Miss Cobbe Intuit, hlor. 45 note, We 
obtain a multitude of contingent truths, .and from these we 
induce the general proposition. 1888 Science Dec. 30.4 
From a sufficient number of results a proposition or law is 
induced. 

t7. To draw (somelhing) on or over; to put on 
or overspread as a coveting or Lbe like. Const, on, 
upon, over. Obs, 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. xvi. E viij, Beduske my fraude 
withe cloiidcs, my sinnes, Induce on theym a night. *588 
J. Read Compend, McUiod 6g Dura mater, which had begun 
. . to induce flesh, liad induced so beyond all measure [etc.]. 
1667 Milton P. A.yi. 40S Now Night her course began, and 
over Heav'n Inducing darkness, grateful truce impos’d. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder i, (R.), There are, who, fondly studipus of 
increase, Rich foreign mould on their ill-natur’d land Induce 
laborious, 1784 Cowper Task i, 32 And o’er the scat, with 
plenteous wadding stuff’d, Induc’d a splendid cover. 

Xnduceable, obs. variant of Inducible. 
Induced (indb?st), ppl. a. [f. Induce v. + 
-ED 1.] Brought on, caused, or produced, by attrac- 
tion, persuasion, etc. (see esp. Induce v. 4 b); 
induced' (tirrmf, an electric current excited by In- 


duction (sense 10). Also, affected by induction 
as induced magnet, 

i6ti CoTGR., IMcti, .. also induced, inclined, peisuaded. 
1652 Needham tr. Seldcns Marc Cl. 21 Som deiiviiig the 
Dominion of the Republick over the Sea from Custom, 
som from presciiption, others from an induced subjection. 
1812 Sir H. Davy Cftem. P/iilos. 133 The conductor, which 
is thus affected by induced clectiicitj’. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Kat. Phil. 324 The phenomena of die communica- 
tion of magnetism and what is called its induced state, 
alone remain unaccounted for. 1852 Grove Contrib. Sc. in 
Carr. Phys. Forces (i 874) 359 The 01 diiiai y plan for produc- 
ing an induced cuireiit. 1874 Cari’enieu Mini. Phys, i. 
i.\. § 2 (1879) J93 The essential feature of natuial and 
induced Reicue. 1894 IVcstm. Caz. 29 Dec. 3/2 The other 
impioveinenl is tliat of induced— instead of forced— draught. 

Inducement (incli/Asmcnt). Also 7-8 en-. 
[f. as prec. + -ment.] 

1 1 . The action of inducing or moving by per- 
suasion or influence. Obs. 

1601 Hu.KMs. All's IFc// III. ii. 91 A veric tainted felloiv, 
and full of wickednesse, SIj' sonne corrupts a well deriued 
nature With his inducement. *648 Milton Observ. Aid. 
Peace Wks. (1851) 569 And this in all likelihood by the in- 
ducement and instigation of these Representers. 

2. That which induces ; something attractive by 
which a person is led 011 or persuaded to action. 

1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 279 If this inducement 
moiic her not to loueSend her a Lettei of thy Noble deeds. 
1632 A. Grosse (title) Sweet and Sowle-Perswading in- 
ducements, leading unto Christ. 1687 Dkyden Hind S,- P. 

II. 673 Coarse diet, and a short icpast ., were weak induce- 
ments to tlie taste Of one so nicely bred. 1746 Melmoih 
tr. Pliny's Lett. i. xii, Corcllius had many inducements to 
be fond of life. 1779 F. Hkrvev Nas). Hist. 1 1 . 129 As an 
enducemeiit for people to bring them in their cash, these 
goldsmiths paid at the rate of fourpence a day per cent. 
1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 11 . v. vi. 579 Nor can the 
pleasure of exercising unbounded sway, .be justly regatded 
as a feeble inducement.^ 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. Pief. 
(1880) 6 The English kings.. held out repeated inducements 
to foreign artisans to come over and settle in this country. 

t b. More widely : Any ground or reason which 
leads or inclines one to a belief or course of action ; 
a moving cause ; an incentive. Ohs. 

1594 Hooker Eccl, Pol. ii. v. § 7 Many inducements 
besides Scripture may lead me to that, which if Scripture 
be against, they all .. are of no value, yet otherwise ate 
strong and effectual to persuade. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
<5- Comnw. (1603) 17s These reasons I take to be a sufficient 
inducement to beleeve these repoits. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
Netu Invent, 1 1 Grounded this their sentence upon no other 
Inducements. . than the particulars of Complaint accompany- 
ing the said Report. 

t c. Something that leads to a result ; an opera- 
tive cause. Obs. 

*605 B.acon Adv. Learn. 1. vii. § 6 It pleased God . . to use 
the cut iosity of this emperor as an inducement to the peace 
of his Chuich in those days. 

t 3 . A preamble or introduction to a book or 
subject. Obs. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. .xxiii. § 6 Formal speakers, 
that study mote about prefaces and iiiduceinent.s, than upon 
the coticlusions and issues of speech, a 1617 Hieuon Wks. 
(1619] II. 446 An introduction and inducement to that 
which is now to bee taught, 
b. Law. (See quot. 1891). 

1792 in Addison Pcnnsylv. Rep, (1800) 37 (Portei v. Brown], 
The dale of the hond is immaterial and the bond itself but 
matter of induceraent. 1891 W. B. Odgers Pleading, 
Matters of inducement are Introductory averments slating 
vvho the parties are, how connected anti other surrounding 
circuinslances leading up to the matter in dispute, bul not 
staling such matter. 

'I' 4 . A leading on to some conclusion or infer- 
ence; that which leads to a conclusion. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 25 Having received 
the probable inducements of truth, we become emancipated 
from testinioniall engagements, and aie to erect upon the 
surer base of reason. Ibid., It carrielh not, with it, the 
reasonable inducements of knowledge. 

Inducer (iiidir7*s3j). [f. as prec, -f -ER l .] 

1 . One who or that which induces, persuades, or 
leads on {lo some act, conduct, opinion, etc.). 

*S54 Martin Plarr. Priests C iij b (T.l, How can he be a 
mete per.swader or inducer of the people to widowheade, 
which hath himselfe been often maried? 1624 R. B. in 
E. White's Repl. P'isher R’p'p, 25 Euerie thing that is the 
first Inducer to heleeue is not by and by . ._ the priiicipall 
Motiue, <11716 South Seme. (1744) VIII. iv. 85 As if he 
[God] were the great impeller and inducer of men to sin. 
1799 E. Du Bots Piece Pam. Blog. III. 159 Grief is perhaps 
a greater inducer to invoke the muse than joy. 

2. One who or that which introduces or brings in 
or on (some state or condition), rare. 

a 1631 Donne Serni. ciii. I. 387 .Mid yet. .this Messenger 
of Satan was ._. a forerunner and some kind of inducer of 
that Grace which was sufficient for him. 1833 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Wks. 1850 1 . 160, 1 .. devised for them 

N umber, the inducer of philosophies. 

t Indu'ces, Obs. rare [a. OF. w- 

duces, ad. L. inductai : see next.] Respite, truce. 

1490 Canton Eneydos viii. 34 She . . demaunded Induces 
and .space of thre monethes. In which tyme she sholde doo 
her dylygence for to accompljisshe alle thej'r wylles. 

Illuduciae (indi77-si|Z, sb. pi. Sc. Law. 
[L. induciw, -dreiise truce, delay, inducts legdles 
legal delay.] The space of time intervening be- 
tween the citation of a defendant and the day fixed 
for his appearance in the action or process. 

. « 7 S* J- Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 256 Such 
tudwiai as the Sheriff shall think proper. i86t W. Bell 


Diet. Law Scot. 443/1 The of ciiminal letters and 

imlictments ate fifteen day.s. 1868 Act 31 iJ- 32 I'ict.c. 100 
§ 14 All summonses .. may proceed on seven days warning 
or induciae wheie the defender is within Scotland. 

t Indu'ciary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. in- 
dficidri-ns, f. indueix ; see prcc.] ‘ rertaining lo 
truce or league’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656 ). 

Ind'U'Cible, a. rare. Also 7 -ceable. [f. In- 
duce V. + -IBLE.] 

1. Capable of being brought on, hi ought about, 
or caused. 

a 1677 Barrow Serin. Wks. 1686 HI. ix. gg Subjea lu all 
the changes, inducible from ihe restless commotions of oui- 
w.ird causes affecting and alteiiiig sense. 

1 2. Capable of being inferred. Obs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Rclig. Med. i. § 48 Manj’ tilings arc 
true in Divinity, which are neither inducible by reason, nor 
confirmable by sense. 1646 — Pseud. Ep. \t. yi. 303 That 
the extream and lemote parts of the earth were jn this time 
inhabited, is also induceable from the like 'restimonics. 

iudtt'Cingf, vbl. sb. [f, as jjrec. -t- -INO 1.] T’hc 
action of the veib Induce, a. Persuading, b. 


Bringing about. 

1:1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Baptista 265 Endusing makis 
men to peniiance for l>are sync to do. 1548-67 'Thomas 
Hal. Diet,, Imiezzanienio, an enduciiig, perswasion, or 
entiseraent. 1626 Bacon Sylya § 304 The Causes for die 
Acceleiating of Clarification, in genet all, and_ the Enducijig 
ofit. 1887 Saver ir. Dante, Convito i_i. xiv. 83 The in- 
ducing of perfection in the things so inclined. 
ludu’Cing, ppl, a. [f. as piec. -t- -iNG 2 .] 

1 . That incmces, persuades, or leads on. 
1606B1RNIE Kirk-BiiriaU\\x, He did punishe .. the seduc- 
ing serpent with a curse, the inducing Eua witli a ciosse of 
subjection. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. viii. H iij b, 'I'he prime 
inducing cause to that beleif. 1700 Col. Rcc, Pennsylv. II. 
10 That being the Inducing 1 eason at first to Settle the Town 
where it now is. 

+ 2. Introductory, preliminary. Obs, 

1605 Bacon /Ifliw. Learn. 11. Ded. § 15 But the inducing 
part of the latter (which is the survey of learning) may be 
set forward. 

3 . Producing electric or magnetic effects by in- 
duction. 

1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 343/1 Hence the directions of the 
inducing and induced currents are contrary. 1870 T’vndall 
Lcct. Elech-. 15 Its attracted electiieity is held captive by 
the inducing electrified body. 1870 R. M. Ferguson 
Electr. 7 If the inducing magnet be strong enough, lbe 
induced magnet, .can induce a bar like itself, .to beuonie a 
ms.g,n.gc, 

Indu'cive, a. ? are, [f. Induce v. + -ive ; cf. 
Conducive.] Tending lo induce. 

1611 Florio, Indoiiino, induciue, perswasiue. 17S7 Mrs. 
Eliz._ Griffith Lett, Henry _ iJ- Frances 1x767) II. 187 Thai 
pleasing opinion, so flattering to the dignity of human 
nature, and so inducive lo its ethicks. 1886 Miss Linskill 
Haven under Hill II. xi. 137 Soft murmuring sounds., 
inducive of quiet hoping and trusting. 


t IndU'Ct, ///. a, Obs. rare. Also 5 en-. [ad. 
L. inducitis, pa. pple. of indficere to Induce.] a. 
Induced, b. Initiated, instructed, c. Introduced. 

1460 Cai'grave Chron, (Rolls)_ 308 Jon. .vas loth to resine ; 
bul be the emperoure he vas induct that he schuld do it. 
1481 Canton Codefroy cxcv. 286 In his harnoys and armes 
wel enducteand acustoraed, that it semed that hit greued tie 
coste hym notliyng lo here them. 1545 Priiiur Hen. VIII 
(Prayers), Grant . . that, all the couise of my life being led in 
holiness and purity, I may be induct at last into the ever- 
lasting rest. 

Induct (indzt'kt), v. [f. L. induct-, ppl. stem 
of indficcre to Induce.] 

1. irans, Eccl, To introduce formally into pos- 
session of a benefice or living, to install. (See 
Lnduction 4.) 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 450 Instuyiig wijj inducting & 
many ojjere mannus lawis weren not to charge, but rijt 
offiss kat pis curat shulde do. 1495 Fabyan Chron. vn. 455 
That no man . . shuld present 01 inducte any suche persone 
or persones that so by the pope were promoted. 1531 Dial. 
OH Laws Eng. n. xxvi. (1638) in If he be able, then the 
Bishop to admit him, institute him, & induct him. 1667 
Answ. Quest, out of Norik 7 By Instituting and Inducting 
Parsons and Vicars to Benefices when they fall. 1712 
Pride.aux Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 25 Every Vicar, when 
be is inducted into the Church, takes possession of the 
Body of the Church. 1846 H.awthorne Mosses n. vii. 123 
Lately he has taken orders, and been inducted to a small 
country living. 

b. To introduce into office, to install. 

_ 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 17 b, Then John .. wouldc 
in all haste have rydden to induct the French kyiig as their 
sovereigne lorde. 1820 Scott Monast. xi.x, Thy knee, niy 
son — that we may, with our own hand . induct thee into 
office. 1828 Webster s.v„ In the United Stales, certain 
civil officers and presidents of colleges, are inducted into 
office with appropriate ceremonies. 

c. To place or install in a seat, room, etc. 

1706-7 Farquhar Beaux' Strat. it. ii, Then I, Sir, tips 

me the Verger with half a Crown ; he pockets the Simony, 
and Inducts me into the best Pue in the Ciiurch, 1826 
Scott Woodst. i, Inducting himself into the pulpit without 
further ceremony. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 1 .x, Hugh 
and his two friends . . were received with signal marks of 
approbation, and inducted into the most honourable seats. 

2. To lead, conduct into (lit. and jig.), rare. 
i6oo Holland Livy 1029 So soone as any one is in- 
ducted and brought in thither, she or he is delivered to the 
priests as a very sacrifice to be killed. 1861 Crt. Life at 
Naples 239 She led the way to the galleria, into which she 
first inducted the visitor. 1876 World V. No, 106. ii, 
I was inducted into error last week in stating [etc.]. t88i 
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Stevenson Pncrisqne 155 Thus gradiuTlIy inducted 

into the slumber of death. 

b. To lead iu (before a court), rare. 

1834 L\] ION Pompeii iv. vii, They .say the crime Is of so 
extraordinary a natuic, that the senate itself must adjudge 
it ; and so the lictois are to induct him formally. 

3. To introduce {to ) ; to initiate [into). 

1603 Hor.[,ANn Plutarch' s Mov. There was a sacrificer 
or priest named PhIlIppus, who inducted and professed men 
in the ceiemoniall religion of Orpheus. 1833 La mu Jilia 
Ser. II. Wedding,., [.‘Vt weddings] 1 feel a sort of cousinship 
for the .season, lam inducted into degrees of afliniiy. 1843 
J. Saunders Cab. Piet. Eng. Life, Chemcer 23 The master 
of the inn .. Inducts us into all its hidden mysteiies. 1848 
Tii.sckeray i'nn. Fair Ivi, The pleasuies to which the foot- 
man inducted him. 

1 4. To bring in, introduce (a custom). Ohs. 

1615 G. Sandy.s Trav. 24 The ceremonies in the gather- 
ing heieof were first inducted by the Venetians. Ibid. 85 
Who use extreme unction, as inducted by .Saint James. 

5. ahsol. To form an induction ] to infer by 
induction, rare. 

i832WirewELi, m Todhunter’s Acc. WlicweH’.’: IFrit. (1876) 
II.141 The conceptions which must exist in the mind in Older 
to get by induction a Law from a collection of facts ; and the 
impossibility of inducting or even of collecting without this. 

6 . Jilectr. =lNnucT3?7. 4 b. See lNnrcTiNGjdy!i/.rt. 
Indu'ctauce. [f. prec. (sense 6 ) + -anoe.] 

Magnetic or electric self-indnction. 

18M Science July 18 The term commonly employed to 
denote the electiical inertia-lihe effect is ‘.self-induction', 
which is becoming gr.adually .shortened to inductance. 

t Indu'Ctative, «. Ohs. rare — '-. \i.'L.ind7ici-f 
ppl. stem (see Induct) -i- -ative.] Tending to lead 
or be led into something. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ii. xiii. (Skeat) 1. 48 Naturell 
goodne.sse of eiieiy sulistaunce, is nothing els than his 
substatinciall beyng, whiche is ieleaped goodnesse, after 
rompailson that he hath to his fust goodnesse, so as it is 
inductatife by meanes into the fir.ste goodnesse. 
Inducteoiia (ind»'kt/|3s), a. [irreg. f. Induct 
V. + -EOUS.] Rendered electro-polar by induction. 

1855 H. M. Noad Man. FJcctr. 1 . 54 The originally 
active body is called the inducirk, and that under its 
influence inducieons’, thus, in the last figure, A is the 
incluctric and C the inducteous body. 

Inductile (ind»'ktil, -ail), a. [In- 3 : cf. F. in~ 
chictik Not ductile: not pliable ; un- 

yielding to influences. 

1736 Ld. Hf.rvey Mein. Geo. TI, I. 37 The stuff she had 
to work with wa.s so stubborn and so inductile. *827 
J. Fearn in E. H. Barker Parriana (1828) I. 568 The 
human mind becomes extremely inductile to the pressure of 
any new evidence. 1828 Wedster, not capable 
of being drawn into threads, as a metal. 1833 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xii. 156 Of bodies that resist in 
different modes., we have., the Ductile and Inductile. x8gi 
F. W. Robinson Her Love <5- His Li/e^ I. in, Lx. 278 A man 
of honour; . . but inductile, unimaginative, hard . 

Hence InductiTity, the quality of being indirc- 
tile (so F. hiductiUU'). i8a8 in Webster. 
Xndu'cting, vbl. sb. [f. Induct v. -h-iNoi.] 

1. £ccb. The action of introducing into, or put- 
ting in formal possession of, a benefice. 

c 1380 [see Induct v. 1]. _ 1573-83 Anp. Sandys Serin. 
(Parker Soc.) 241 The bestowing of benefices, the present- 
ing, Instituting, and inducting of pastors. 1684 Baxter 
Par. Congreg. 28 Do all Independents assume the power of 
Ordination, ..instituting, inducting? 

2. The making of inductions or inferences. 

i8r8 Jas. IVIiLL Bidt. India Pier. 15 Powers of combina- 
tion, discrimination, . . inferring, inducting, philo.sophizing 
in short. 

Indu'cting', ppl. a. [f. as prec. -I- -ing 2 ,] 
That induces or causes induction, 

1839 G. Bird Afluf. Philos. 173 Evidence ..that the inter- 
vening dielectric, air, has its particles of electricity arranged 
in a manner analogous to those of the conductor ..by the in- 
ducting influence of the glass tube. 

Induction (ind^-kjsn). Also 5-6 induccyon, 
(6 enduetion). [a. F. induction (14th c.) or ad. L. 
indncHdn-em, n. of action from indficlre to Induce.] 
fl. The action of inducing by persuasion; in- 
ducement. Obs. _ _ ' 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xii. 44 The incitacyons moeued by 
naturell dylection, whiche commen of thy self, with out ony 
othre induction. Ibid. xxix. 113 There was som deceptyon 
or fiawdulent induction that hath made her to condescende 
therunto. 1588 Allen 5 Not the pope alone but 

God himselfe suerly, & other the most zebus & mightiest 
prince.s in Christendom by his Induction. 

2. The action of introducing to, or initiating in, 
the knowledge of something ; the process of being 
initiated; introduction, initi^ttion. _ Now rare. 

1526 Pilgr, Per/, (i 531) 25 b, Of tliese tii examples we may 
take a genetal induccyon or informacyon to onr sayd 
journey. 1331 Elyot Goxl 1. xxii, The principal cause of 
this my little enterprise is to declaie an Induction or mean 
how children . . may be trayned into_ the waye of vertue. 
1600 Holland Livy 379 A strange kind of induction and 
institution of the souldiours, binding them to take their 
oth,. .as if they were to take orders in .some holy mysteries. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 59, I have never yet 
seen any service, and must have my_ induction some time or 
other. 1877 Black Green Past, xii, Society is vastly rnore 
concerned in the induction of its youthful members into 
these branches of culture than it is in teaching them to bawl 
harmoniously. 

3. That which introduces or leads on or in io 
something ; an in trodirction. Now mre. 

c 1340 Fo 7 (r P. P. in HazL Dodslty I. 355 Comparing that 


life for the be.st Induction to your endless rest. 1356 J. 
Hevwood Spider 4 * A. liv. 12 Enter the path. .One depo 
enduetion wheito. . Is to flee lash deedes rashlie done, 1631 
CiiAp.MAN C.vsari^- Ponipey Playb 1873 III. 149 This piepare.s 
a good induction to the change of fortune. 1646 Buck 
Eich. Ill iiS (T.) An induction to those succeeding evils 
which pursued that inconsiderate marriage. 1894 Black- 
more Perlycross 13 An old-fashioned Inn. . . This .. was not 
in the Pai son’s opinion a pleasing induction to the lych-gate. 

b. An introductory Statement; a preface, pream- 
ble, or introduction (to a book or the like), arch. 

rS33 More Ausv. Poysoned Bh. Wks, 1094/1 In the ,xi. 
leafe he hath an other aigiiment, towarde whyche he maketh 
a hlynde indnccion before. 15S9T. Sackville The huinction 
to Mirrour for Magistrates. 1607 BEAUxr. & Ft,. JFoman- 
Hater Pml., Inductions are out of date, and a prologue in 
verse is as stale as a black velvet cloak. 1643 Mir.TON Colast. 
Wks. (iSsil 362 That which hee take.s for the second Argu- 
ment . . is no argument, but an induction to those that follow. 
187s A. W. Ward Eng. Drain. Lit. I. Introd. ii In the form 
of a Prologue or . . by means of a sepaiate Induction, or 
even by an inductive Duinb-show. 

fc. The initial step in any undertaking. Obs. 
1574 SiiAKS. Rich. Ill, 1. i. 32 Plots baue I laide, Induc- 
tions dangei ous, . . To set my Brother Clarence and the 
King In deadly hate, the one against the other. 1596 — 

I Hen. IV, III. i. 2 T‘he.se piomises are faire, the parties suie, 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

t d. A leading on or gradual transition from one 
thing to another. Obs. 

1638 Paint, of Ancients [In a centaur] the 

horse . . turneth fiom the one into the other as by a quiet and 
insensible induction. 

i' e. Music. (See qnot.) Obs. 

1597 Moelev Introd, Mns. 92 Hei e they set downe certaine 
ohseruations, which they termed Inductions.. euerie propor- 
tion whole, is called the Induction to that which it maketh 
being bioken. As tripla being broken in the more prolation 
will make Nonupla, and so is tripla the Induction to nomipla. 

4. Eccl. The action of formally introducing a 
clergyman into possession of the church to which 
he has been presented and instituted, together with 
all rights, profits, etc. pertaining to it. 

4x380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 248 For institucion and induc- 
cion he schal 3eue inoche of his god hat is pore mennus to 
bischopis officers, archdekenes & officlalis. X583 Stubbes 
Anat. Abus. 11. ([1882) 81 At the time of their initiation, in- 
stitution, induction and admission. 1660 R. Coke Power St 
Snbj. 21 The division of all parishes, .the right of institution 
and induction, .were all originally of the King’s foundation 
and donation. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I, xi. 307 The 
method of becoming a parson or vicar is much the same. 
I'o both there aie four requisites necessary: holyorders; 
piesentation ; institution; and induction. 1873 Gladstone 
Glean. VI, Hi. 228 He had indeed received a formal induc- 
tion. .from the arch priest of Cavriana. 

b. In Presbyterian churches: The placing of 
a minister already ordained in a new pastoral 
charge. (Distinguished from ordination.) 

X87X Sir H. MoNCRiEFFP’z'rtcf. A". C. of Scot. (1877) 269 The 
Presbytery resolved to loose him from his present charge 
and translate him to — , . . and they request that Reverend 
Court to give them notice of his Induction when it takes 
place. Ibid. 270 Edict previous to Ordination or I nduction. 

C. gen. The formal introduction to an office, posi- 
tion, or possession; installation. (Cf. E ndue 1 .) 

1460 Cafgrave Cliron. (Rolls) 301 Ve send oure special le- 
gates to trete. .of the restitucion, and the real inducciouneof 
theduchy of Gian. xSzS Websters.v., Induction is applied 
to the introduction of officers only when certain oaths are to 
be administered or other formalities are to be obseived, 
which are intended to confer authority or give dignity to 
the office. In the United States it is applied to the formal 
introduction of civil officers, and the higher officers of 
colleges. 

5. The action of introducing or bringing in (a 
person, custom, etc.), rare. 

_x6o4 Dekker King’s Eniert. Wks. 1873 I. 271 The induc- 
tion of such a person, might pass very currant. x6io 
Healey Si. Avg. Citie of God 11. xiii. (1620) 66 Such things 
as our Gods themselues doe make sacred, by their owne 
ex-presse induction of those plates into our customes. 16x2 
Woodall Pref. Snrg. Mate Wks. (1653) 9 Th® Knowledge 
and use of all such medicines, .as were of his production 
and induction. 1802 Lamb f Woodvil iv. ii. Therefore, 
without much induction of superfluous words, I attach you 
,. of high treason. 

6 . The bringing forward, adducing, or enumerat- 
ing of u, number of separate facts, particulars, etc., 
esp. for the purpose of proving a general statement. 

XS3X Gardiner Explic., Transiibst. 125 (R.) For the 
auctour of this booke conclucleth solemly thus by induction 
of the premisses, that euen so the bodye of Christe was after 
thascension chaunged into the godly substaunce. 1624 
Bedell Lett. Hi. 57 The rest of_ your induction of Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, and whole Clei^ie. ., &c. is but a needlesse 
pompe of words. 1631 Gouge GocCs Arrows iv. § 3. 377 It 
may further be proved by tlu^ induction of particulars 
tending to this purpose which Uod himselfe bringeth in. 
1633 Fuller Ch. Hist, 11. vi. § 42 That the Doctrine remained 
still sound and entile., will appeare by an Induction of the 
dominative Controversies. 1794 PaLey Bvid. t. ix. (1817) 168 
The persuasion produced by this species of evidence de- 
pends upon a view and induction of the particulars which 
compose It. X842 H. Rogers Introd. Burke's ll'ks. 1 . 40 
It is valuable rather as a most extensive induction of facts, 
than as an instance of their successful application. 

7. logic. The process of inferring a general law 
or principle from the observation of particular in- 
stances (opposed to Deduction, q.v.). 

[Directly representing L, induetio (Cicero), rendering Gr, 
iiraymyri (Aristotle), in same sense.] _ 

1353 T, Wilson Rhet. iii We mighte heape many men 
together, and prove by large rehersall, any thyng .that we 


would, the whiche of the logicians is called Induction. x6i3 
VuiiciiAS Pilg-rimage (161^) Ep. Dcd. piii, Others may hence 
le.nrne by that most Uboiiuus, though not most learned Ar- 
gument of Induction, two lessons fitting these times. :636 
Btanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 182/1 Induction is every me- 
thod of reason which pioceedelh either from like to like or 
from .singulars togeneials. 1734 Berki lev § igYou 

must take up with Induction, and bid adieu toDemonstialion. 
x8j2-i6 Plavfair Hat. Phil. I. 2 It Is from induction that all 
ceitain and accurate knowledge of the laws of nature is de- 
rived. a x86a Buckle IVks. I. 41 Logic, considered as 
a science, is solely concerned with induction ; and the busi- 
ness ofinduction is to .arrive at causes. tSy6 Fowler Induct, 
Logic (ed.3) Pref., Induction . .may or may not employ hypo- 
thesis, but what is essenti.al to it is the inference from the 
particular to the general, from the known to the unknown. 

b. An act or instance of induction ; the result of 
this ; a conclusion derived from induction ; for- 
merly used in the wider sense of ‘inference’. 

1*1440 Cai'crave Life St. Kath. v. 1923 The hill in whiebe 
god 5af the wrytyn lawe On-to the lewes, ledeth to that 
perfeccyon Of crystis gospell .. Paule in his bookis maketh 
swyche induccyon ; He seyth it longeth to lerusalem as in 
.seruage With alls hi.s children heere in pylgremage. t XS30 
L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 49 He treateth of the foiirnie of Sillo- 
gismes, Enthimemes and Inductions. XS87 Goli)ing_ 
Mornay xxvi. 396 We would haue [God] to vse Inductions 
as Plato doth, or -Sj-Hogismes as .Aiistotle doth. 1697 tr. 
Bnrgersdkins his Logic 11 . xi. 46 In an induction .. it's 
proved that aiiimal.s void of bile are long-liv’d, because a 
man, a horse, an ass, &c., aie loiig-Iiv’d. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. S.V., The conclusion of a syllogism, is an induction 
made from the premLses. 1833 Ht. M artineau Briery Creek 
iv. 86 They look . . into the evidence of circumstance, and 
learn to make an induction for themselves. 1868 W. R. Greg 
Lit. 4- Social Judgm. 313 The contrast between his wide 
inductions nnd the apparently flim.sy foundation on which 
they are made to rest. 1869 Fowler Induct. Logic i. i 
[This] is an inference of that particular character which is 
called an Inductive Inference or an Induction. 

8 . Math. (See quot. 1 S 75 .) 

_ -A-ge Penny CycL XII. 466/1 An instance of ma(bematieal 
induction occurs in eveiy equation of differences, in every 
recurring series, &c. 1875 Todiiunter Algebra (ed. 7) 

xxxiii.§484 The method of mathematical induction maybe 
thus described : We prove that if a theorem is tiue in one 
case, whatever that case may be, it is true in another case 
which we may call the ne.xt case ; we piove by trial that the 
theorem is true In a certain case ; hence it is true in the next 
case, and hence in the next to that, and .so on ; hence it must 
be true in every case after that with which we began. 

9. The action of bringing on, bringing into exist- 
ence or operation, prochicing, causing. Chiefly Med. 

1660 Stanley Hist, Philos, ix'. (1701) 403/2 The induction 
of sickness is the expulsion of health. 1835 1. Tavlob Spir. 
Despot. III. to 8 The gradual induction of political, ecclesi- 
astical and moral changes. 1865 Reader 1 Apr. 374/3 Abuse 
of tobacco is far more operative in the induction of this 
par.alysis than alcohol. 1877 Erictisen Snrg. 1, 23 The time 
required for the induction of the anaesthetic state varies. 

10. Eiectr. and Magnetism, The action of induc- 
ing or bringing about an electric or magnetic state 
in a body by the proximity (without actual contact) 
of an electrified or magnetized body. 

The teims induce and indncimiwort originally employed 
apparently to avoid the use of terms involving any theory 
of the nature of the action involved. The medium of com- 
munication is now held to be, as in the case of other forms 
of energy, the intervening ether. 

F.lectrodynaviic or voltaic induction, the production of an 
electric current {.induced current) by the influence of another 
independent electric current. Electromagnetic induction, 
the production of a state of magnetic polarity in a body near 
or round which an elecpic or galvanic current pa.sses, or the 
generation of an electric current by the action of a magnet 
(the latter called by Faraday,more properly, magneto-electric 
induction). Electrostatic induction, the production of an 
electrical charge upon a body by the influence of a neigh- 
bouring body charged with statical electricitj', as exemplihed 
in Volta’s electrophorus. Magnetic induction, the produc- 
tion of magnetic properties in iron or other substance.s when 
placed in a magnetic field, as when a bar of soft iron is 
magnetized by a neigbbouringmagnet. Mutual induction, 
the reaction of two electric circuits upon each other ; self 
induction, the reaction of different parts of the same circuit 
upon one another, 

1813 Sir H. D.avv CJiem. Philos. 132 To produce a sitccM- 
sion of effects both conductors must be brought near bodies 
connected with the ground, which gain the opposite state, 
in consequence of what may be called induction, 1830 H er- 
schel Stud. Nat. Phil. 329 The communication of magne- 
tism from the earth to a magneticbody, or from one magnetic 
body to another, is performed by a process to which the name 
of induction has been given. 1832 Faraday Exp. Researches 
§ I in Phil. Trans. 125 The power which electricity of ten- 
■sion passes.ses of causing an opposite electrical state in its 
vicinity has been expressed by the general term Induction ; 
which, as it has been received into scientific language, may 
also with propriety be used in the same general sense to 
express the power which electric currents may possess of 
inducing any particular state upon matter in their immediate 
neighbourhood. Ibid. % 58. 139, 1 propo.se to call the agencj' 
thus exerted by ordinary m.agnets, magneto-electric or 
magnelectric induction. § 59 'The only difference which 
powerfully strikes the attention as existing between volta- 
electric and magneto-electric induction, is the .suddenness 
of the former, and the sensible time required by the latter. 
1870 Tyndall Lect. Eiectr. 14 This forcible separation of 
the two fluids ofa neutral conductor, by the mere pioximity 
of an electrified body, is called electric induction. Bodies 
in this state are also said to be electrified by infuence, xSga 
.S. P. Thompson Dynamo-Elect, Mach. (ed. 4) 83 We know 
that every electric current possesses a property^ sometimes 
c.alled ‘electric inertia *, sometimes called ‘self-induction’, 
by virtue of which it tends to go ox\, and that it is in the 
current’s own magnetic field that this inertia of self-induction 
resides. Ibid. 102 Mutual induction between adjacent parts 
is of enormous importance in alternate current machines. 
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11. Gm}n7nar, (SeeqiiotJ 

i860 Haldeman Ort/io^r. ix. 52 Induction is the 

influence of laiger classes of words on smaljer ones, causing 
uniformity and regularity in Giamniatical inflections. 

12. CJmit. (See quot.) 

189a Morley & MuiRXlfci'. Chou. III. 8/1 AVhen H and 
Cl are mixed in equal volumes and exposed to sun- 
light, a measurable time elapses before chemical change 
begins. Bunsen and Roscoe, who examined this phenome- 
non, regard the mixture as resisting chemical change, and 
they used the term induction to express the gradual over- 
coming of this resistance. The term has also been used by 
Wright, who noticed a similar phenomenon in the reduction 
of metallic o.xides by CO and H. 

13. attrib. and Comb., as (sense 10 ) induction np~ 
fat-ahts, current, maclime, shock, spai'h ; also in- 
duction-balance, an electrical apparatus so con- 
trived that the currents induced in the secondary 
wires of two induction-coils balance each other ; 
induction-bridge, a form of induction-balance ar- 
ranged on th.e principle of a Wheatstone’s bridge ; 
induction-coil, an apparatus for producing elec- 
tric currents by induction, consisting of two sepa- 
rated coils of wire generally surrounding a soft- iron 
core, the primary coil being connected with an 
external source of electricity, and having an ar- 
rangement for causing the electric current to vary 
in intensity, the effect of which is to produce a 
current of different character in the other or second- 
ary coil; (sense 3 ) iuduotion-pipe, the pipe 
through which the live steam is introduced into 
the cylinder of a steam-engine ; iuductiou-port, 
the opening by rvhich steam passes from the 
steam-chest into the cylinder ; iuductiou-valve, 
the valve which controls the passage of steam into 
the cylinder, 

1855-7 H- Man. Elech’. II. 728 The ^induction 

apparatus as at present constructed by INI. RuhmkorfF is 
shown in Fig. 395. 1879 D. E. Hughes in Proc. R. Soc. 
XXIX. 56 M. Dove. .constructed an ^induction balance, 
wherein two separate induction coils, each having its primary 
and secondary coils, were joined together in such a maniiec' 
that the induced current in one coii was made to neutralize 
the induced current in the opposite coil, thus forming an 
Induction-balance, to which he gave the name of differential 
inductor. Ibid., I have obtained a perfect induction balance 
which.. allows us to obtain direct comparative measures of 
the force or disturbance produced by the introduction ofany 
metal or conductor. 1889 Fleming Alternate Current 
Transformer 247 Lord Rayleigh found it more convenient 
..to slightly alter tlie arrangement of the induction balance 
..B and I are a battery and interrupter, T is a telephone 
in the ' bridge’, 1855-7 Noad Man, Electr. II. 728 In 
1851, M, RuhmkorfF of Paris brought the^*inductipn-coil 
to a far greater degree of perfection than it had hitherto 
attained by paying the greatest possible attention to the in- 
sulation of the secondary wire. iSySPaEECE&SivEWRiGiiT 
Telegraphy oAi Each globe or tube ought to be tested from 
time to timewith an induction-coil, or some other generator 
of electricity of high potential. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, 
I. 35X, I shall speak of electrostatic methods, of treatment by 
the battery current, and of treatment by the induction coil 
current. iMi Maxsvell Electr, Magn. II. 40B This dif- 
fusion and decay of the ’^induction-current is a phenomenon 
precisely analogous to the diffusion of heat. 1875 Bennett 
& Dyer tr. Sacl^s' Boi. 689 Weak induction-currents act on 
the sensitive parts of the leaves of Mimosa. . .like concussion 
or contact. 1896 Wg^im. Gas, 7 May 8/2 A .small Wims- 
hurst*induction machine. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr.^'zKr/ix' 
Hot, 68g The number of * in duction-shocks . . appears to have 
no considerable influence on the action. 1878 Foster Phys. 
t, ii. S 2. 46 Induction-shocks, or at least galvanic currents 
in some form or other. 1865 Intell. Obset-v. No. 36. 389 
When the ^induction .spark is taken in air. 1870 Proctor 
Other ]Vo 7 -lds xii. 280 The spectrum of the induction spark. 
1859 Rankine Steam-Engine (1861) 480 The admission and 
discharge of the steam take place through openings near the 
ends of the cylinder called ‘ports’, connected with passages 
called ‘nozzles', which are opened and closed by '’‘induction 
and eduction ralves. 

Xndu’ctional, a. [f. prec. -t- -ab.] Of, per- 
taining to, or of the nature of induction. 

iSao Blqckw. Mag. XXVI. 621 The leading facts upon 
which his’inductional argument is founded, 
t IndU’CtiotlS, (7. Obs, rare-'^, [f. INDUCTION : 
see -ous.] Persuasive ; seductive. 

1630 Ford Litiea V. (.Shaks. Soc.) 60 Flatterle to publique 
persons is not more inductious on the one side, then enuie 
on the other is vigilant. 

+ XudU’Ctive, sb. Obs. rare, [ad. L. indncti- 
vmn, neut. sing, of indnctJvus ; see next.] An in- 
ducement, incentive. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Prlnc. 453 Me thynkyth this 
a verray inductif Vato stelthe. 1657 W. Morice Coena 
quasi Kondj Def. xxviii. 278 The same reason . . may become 
also an inductive to their expulsion from EccKsiastick Com- 
munion. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage’s HfysticDiv, 93 
These reasons, grounds, persuasives, motives, or, if you 
please, tnductives and incentives. 

Inductive (indwktiv), a. [ad. L. induciiv-vs 
(Priscian), f. induct-, ppl. stem of indticere : see 
Induok and -IVE, Cf. P\ inductif, -ive (t 4 tli c. in 
Godef.)(] 

. 1. Leading on {to some action, etc.) ; inducing. 

litsjSchol. pise, a'gst. A?iiichr. 11. vi. 56 An active scandall 
is not only given by a puipose to clrawe to sinne, but also 
when hauing no intent a man doth that, which of it selfe is 
inductiue-ito it. -1667 Milton P, L. xr. 519 To serve un- 
govern'd appetite . . a brutish vice; Inductive mainly to the 
sin of Eve, 1835 in Lcviv Ref, 9 App, Cases 329/1 The in- 


ductive cause and primary object of granting the oblig.ntion 1 
was to secure an annuity to Jean Kiio.x. 

2. Productive of, giving rise to. Obs. 

1613 T. Milles tr. Mexia's, etc. Treas. Anc. < 5 - Mod. T. 
957/1 Wee know and perceiue it [air] to be the operatkie 
and indiictiiie Instrument, of the veitiie of life. _ 1677 Hale 
Prim. 07 -is- Man. ii. i. 132 Probable and inductive of Credi- 
bility, though not of Science or Infallibility. 1772 Ounins ; 
Lett. Ixviii. 343 Circumstances inductive of a doubt, whether 
the prisoner be guilty or innocent. 

3. Caused by induction ; of induced nature or 
origin, rare. 

1827 Colebrooke Misc. Ess. (1837) I. 371 Its activity is 
not of its essence, but inductive through its organs, 

4:. Logic. Of the nature of, based upon, or char- 
acterked by the use of induction, or reasoning from 
particular facts to general principles. 

1764 Reid Inquiry vi. § 24 (R.) Upon this principle of our 
constitution .. all inductive leasoning, and all ouv reasoning 
from analogy is grounded. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil. 104 The whole of natural philosophy consists entiiely 
of a series of inductive generalizations. 1837 Whevvell 
{title) History of the Inductive Sciences. 1864 Bowen Logic 
viii. 262 In Inductive reasoning, the parts are first stated, 
and what is predicated of them is also predicated of the 
whole they constitute. 1869 Fowler {title) The Elements 
of Inductive Logic. 1^4 Darwin in Life cj- Lett. (1S87) 
111 . 193 My mind is so fixed by the inductive method, that 
I cannot appreciate deductive reasoning, 

b. Of persons : Using the method of induction. 

1764 Reid Inquiry fi. § 9. 150 He planned out much work 

for his followers who call themselves inductive philosophers. 
1842 N. B. Ward Closed Cases PI, iii. (1852) 68 The induc- 
tive mind of a Davy or a Faraday. 1871 Tvlor P^-im. Cult. 

I. 4 This man's observation may have been as narrow as 
his inferences are crude and prejudiced, but nevertheless 
he has been an inductive philosopher more than forty years 
without knowing it. 

c. With reference to ethics (see quots.). 

1861 Mill Utilit. i. 3 What may be termed the inductive 
school of Ethics . . according to it, right and wrong as well 
as truth and falsehood are questions of observation and 
experience. 1869 Leckv Europ. Mor. I. i, 3 The othey 
[theory of morals] as the Epicurean, the inductive, the utili- 
tarian or the selfish. 

6 . Of the nature of, pertaining to, or due to 
electric or magnetic induction. 

1849 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. (ed. 8)_ xxviii. 
314 The inductive process may be indefinitely modified by 
the various circumstances of the quantity and intensity of 
the electricity. *871 Tyndall Fragtn. Sc. (1879) I. xv, 410 
When .. good hard magnets act on each other from a suffi- 
cient distance, tbe inductive action practically vanishes. 
i8;j9 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone 86 siote. The phenomenon 
of inductive retardation in long ocean cables. 

6 . Introductory. 

1868 Act 31 .5- 32 Viet. c. loi Sched. (B) No. i, After the 
inductive and dispositive clauses, the deed may proceed 
thus [etc,]. 187s [see Induction 3 b]. 

Hence Indu'ctiveness, the quality of being in- 
ductive. 

C1820 Faber Eight Dissert, vi. vi. (1845) II. 54 Under- 
standing the conjunction in its common import of induc- 
tiveness. a 1866 J. Grotb Exam. Utilit. PIdlos. xvii. (1870) 
260 Such inductiveness therefore as there is in utilitarianism, 

Indu’ctively, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 

1. By inductive reasoning. 

a 1716 South Serm. (1744) VIII. vii. 197 This I shall make 
appear inductively, by recounting the several ends and 
intents, to which .. it maybe designed. tOoo Med. Jrnl. 
ly. 487 No sufficient documents have yet been furnished, 
either experimentally, inductively, or analogically. 1881 
Seeley Bo 7 iaparte in Macm. Mag. XLIV. 165/2 My desire 
is to see this question . . treated inductively and without 
ungrounded assumptions. 

2. By electric induction. 

_ 1870 _R. M. Ferguson Electr, 12 The two magnets act 
inductively on each other and so lessen the conjoint power. 
1879 Prescott Sp, Telephone 32 The current pulsations, 
which are inductively produced by the vibrations of the 
diaphragms. 1893 S. P. Thompson Dyna? 7 ! 0 -Elect. Mach. 
(ed. 4) 101 In di.sk armatures of the. . Wallace-Farmer type, 
each of the parallel coils acted inductively on its neighbour. 

Inductivity (indzzkti-viti). [f. Inductive + 
-ITY.] Inductive quality ; power or capacity for 
magnetic induction. 

1888 Heaviside in Philos. Mag. Ser. v. XXVI. 367 When 
the inductivities me equal, there is a material simplification. 
Inducto- (ind»-kto), used as a combining form 
of Induction, in forming names of some electric 
apparatus orprocesses, as Xnductoineter (-p'mttoj) , 
an instrument for ascertaining the force of electrical 
induction. Indu'ctoscope, an instrument for de- 
tecting induction. Indu'ctoscxipt, a figure pro- 
duced on a photographic plate by means of an 
electric discharge from the object, usually by an 
induction-coil ; the proJess of obtaining such figures. 

_ 1839 Faraday Exp. Researches 1 , 416 , 1 beg to propose for 
it .. the name of Differential Inductometer. 189a F. J. 
Smith in Proc. Physical Soc. XI. 353 The inductoscript i.s 
a name I venture to propose as it somewhat suggests the 
nature of the process. X893 Thnes ix May 6/1 The Rev. 
P. J. Smith's inductoscript . . By its means figures and pic* 
tures are made by placing the object to be reproduced in 
contact with an ordinary photographic plate placed upon 
a conducting sheet of metal. 

Inductor (indz'-ktai). [a. L. inductor, agent- 
n. from indnepe, Induct ».] 

1. One who introduces or initiates, rare. 

1653 Brome City IVitw Wks. 1873 1. 364 Try. Who should 
act and personate these?. .Sar, I'Te play the Inductor, and 
then we are all fitted. 1841 L. Hunt Seer it. (1864) 28 


Inductor of ladies and gentlemen into the shapely and 
salutary art of dancing. 

2. One who inducts a clergyman to a benefice. 

1726 Ayliffe Parergo 7 L 283 If Inductors received more 

than this on the Score of such Induction . . they -weie . . to 
incur a Suspension ah officio. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 15 After which the inductor opens the door, and put, 
the clerk into the church, who u.siially tolls the hell to m<iK-e 
his induction public, and known to the parishioner-.; after 
this the inductor endorses a certificate of the induction on 
the mandate, which is witnessed by the persons present. 

3. Any part of an electric apparatus which acts 
inductively on another. 

1871 tr. ScheUe 7 t's Specl 7 \ A 77 al. xxx. in Bj- connecling 
the binding-screws on one side with the inductor. 1881 
Maxwell Elect 7 \ <5- Mag/i. I. 295 The moveable ronduciors 
are called Carriers, and the fixed ones may be called Induc- 
tois, Receivers, and Regenerator.s. 

att 7 -ib. X891 Times 2 Oct. 3/2 In the machinery hall they 
show the Kingdon inductor dynamo, a most efficient and 
interesting machine, 

Inductoriulu (indiukloaTimn). [mod.L., neul. 
of late L, zVzt/znrfdm/j Inductokv : see -orium. (L. 
had indtutorium in the sense ‘covering’ : see In- 
duce V. 7 ).] A name for the induction-coil as 
adapted for the display of the electric spark. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Meek. 1182/2. 1877 Rosenthal 

Muscles ^ Nerves 36 An apparatus of this kind is called 
a sliding inductorium. sBSi Sci. An!e 7 -ica 7 i XLIV. 388_This 
is the foundation of what is now called induction coils or 
inductoriums. 

ludu'ctory, a. [ad. late L. induetdri-us, in 
Augustine in sense ‘ leading on, misleading’, f, vi- 
ducere, induct- ; see -ory.] Leading in ; intro- 
ductory. 

1632 C. Downing State Eccles. Kingd. (1634) 70 [They] 
are not Lawes inductory of a new, but declaratorie of tbe 
ancient authoritie of our Prince. 1831 Frase 7 -'s Mag. III. 
513 Having made these admissions for the .sake of candour, 
and done that justice to the administration of Lord Grey 
which their inductory conduct deserves [etc.]. 

t Indu'ctric, «• Electr. Obs. [irreg. f. Induc- 
tion, after electric.'] Operating by induction. 

1855 No.\d Man. Electr. I. 54 [see Inducteous]. Ibid. 
725 l‘he manner in which this machine acts will be clearly- 
understood by reference to the general principles of volta- 
vtdncU-ic action. 2855 Mayne Expos, Lex,, hidnctric, 
a_ term synonymous with . . inducing. I/iductric ConU'ac- 
tioti, a term for that contraction of the muscles, obtained 
without employing the electric current for its production. 

So Indwctrical a. = prec. (Webster, 1864 ). 
Indue, variant of Endue, q.v. 

Induellar, -er, obs. Sc. forms of Indweluer. 
Induement, var. of Enduement, Obs, 

Induire, obs. Sc. form of Endure, 
t Xndui'tiou. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. L. indn-he 
(ppl. stem vidnt-)l\ Putting on (of a garment). 

2584 R. Scot DiKoa, Witcher, xv. xxiv. (1886) 371 Item, 
there must be . . communion, and induition of the surplis. 

tlndu'lcate, Ohs. rare. Also 7 indul- 
ciate. £f. ppl, stem of L. uidulcdre to sweeten, f. 
in- (In-^) - 1 - dulcare to sweeten, dnlcis sweet.] 
traits. To sweeten. Plence *1* Indulca'tion (in- 
dulciation), sweetening, 

2628 Feltham Resolves 11. [i.] xli. 123 A friendly warre 
doth indulciate the insuing cloze. 2662 — On St. Pike [1606) 
323 The secret sweetness that gratifies and indulciates all his 
spirits. 2656 Blount Glossogr., Dtdulcaic, huUUciate, to 
make sweet. 2658 PHiLLir.9, l 7 idulcatio 7 i or Indvlciatwi, 
a sweetning, a making sweet. 

Indulge (inda-ldg), w. Also 8 endulge. 
[ad. L. indulge-re (intr. with dative) to be cour- 
teous or complaisant, to be kind or indulgent, to 
yield, give oneself up (to), indulge in ; (with acc. 
and dat.) to bestow as a favour, to concede, grant, 
allow. 'The verb -was adopted in 17 th c. in several 
of the L. senses, the way having been prepared by 
the earlier use of indulgence, indulgent.] 

I, Transitive. 

1. To treat (a person) with such favour, kindness, 
or complaisance as he has no claim to, but desires 
or likes ; to gratify by compliance, or by absence 
of restraint or strictness ; to humour by yielding 
to the wishes of. (The personal obj. represents 
L. dative.) Const, in. 

2660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj, 116 King Charle.B had not 
the same Reason of State to indulge the House of Commons. 
i66t Marvell Corn. xxi. Wks. 1872-5 II. 55 In the matter 
of your two companyes. .he is willing to indulge you. 2749 
Wesley Hy 7 n 7 i, ‘ Jesu, thou Sovereign Lord', Indulge us. 
Lord, in this request. 2852 Mrs, StoWe Uncle To 7 >is C. 
xvi, The fact is, St. Clare indulges every creature under 
this roof but his own wife. 

b. rejl. To give free course to one’s inclination 
or liking ; to gratify oneself, take one’s pleasure. 
Const, in (fin first quot. to\ cf. 7 ). 

2659 Hammond On. Ps, ciii. 14 [They-] do not indulge 
themselves to any deliberate sin. 2736 Butler Aiial. 
In trod., Wks, 1874 1 . 7 There are some, who. .indulge them- 
selves in vain and idle speculations. 1803 Mar. Edgeworth 
Moral T. (1B16) I.xviii. 147 Pleasing anticipations in which 
he indulged himself. 2887 Bowen Virg. jEneid it. 776 
Why so fain to indulge thee in this wild passion of woe ? 

c. To favour or gratify (a person) with some- 
thing given or granted. 

2790 W. WrigHte GrotesQ 7 ie Archit. 9 The author hopes 
he may be indulged w?th observing, that he hath . . seen 
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a fine piece of water in the park. 1800 Aslat. Ann. Reg., 
Proc. iT. Ind_. Ho. 146/1 Mr. Henchman gave notice of a 
motion ., to indulge hlr. Dundas, during his life, uiili the 
house in Downing Street. 

d. Jig. 

1697 Dryden V irg. Georg, in. 320 Indulge his Growth, 
and his gaunt Sides supply. 1710 Steele TaHerNo. 175 
p I, I have allowed Tale-Bearers to indulge the Intervals of 
my Female Patients. 1752 Young Brothers i. i, 'ihe sword 
by both too much indulg’d in blood. 

2. To grant an indulgence, privilege, or dispen- 
sation to : see Iwdulgisnoe II. 

1662 Gunning Lent Fast 57 In holy Lent the Lord hath 
indulged these two weekly daies [Saturday, and Loid’s 
day]. 1673 Sir W. Coven i ry Sp. Ho. Comtnotis 14 Feb. 
in Grey's Debates 1667-94 II. 30 Some are for indulging 
Protestant Subjects only, and some for extending it to 
Catholic subjects. 1682-1816 [see Indulged 2]. n 1832 
Mackintosh Revol. 0/1688, Wks. 1846 II. 161 A Declaiation 
for indulging Nonconformists in matters ecclesiastical. 

3. To gratify (a desire or inclination) ; to give 
free course to, give way to, yield to, give oneself 
up to. Sometimes in weaker sense : To entertain, 
cherish, foster. 

1656 Blount Glossogr. Pief. 3 To indulge my own fancy, 

I began to compile this work. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 

I. 408 Saylors .. crown their Vessels, then indulge their 
Ease. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 465 Delusive hopes 
which he had long fondly indulged. 1781 Gibbon Decl. <5- 
/'■. xxxiii. (1869) 11. 252 He indulged the sterner passions of 
.inger and revenge. 1874 Green Short Hist. lii. § 5. 140 
'Ihe fall of Hubert de Burgh enabled him to indulge his 
preference for aliens. 

4. To bestow or grant (something) as a favour, or 
ns a matter of free grace ; to allow or concede as an 
indulgence. Q.ox&\.. unto, to, indirect obj. cm rare. 

In passive, something must be indulged to = some indul- 
gence must be .shown to. 

1638 F. Junius Pauii. tj Ancients 164 He indulged unto 
you, O Lysippe, to conceive him great. Hid. 337 Somthing 
must be indulged unto the wits of great Masters . . onely 
that we doe excuse small mistakes in them. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. I. § 32 In this the Duke resumed the same 
impetuosity he had so much indulged to Himself in the 
debate ofthe journey. 1648 E. Sparice in J. Shuit's Sarah 
Hagar a iv a, Scarce indulging himself necessary Relaxa- 
tions. 1630 Fuller Fis.gahn. v. 126 On Benhadads feigned 
submission he indulged life unto him. 1709 Strype Attn. 
Ref. (1824) I. xviii. 338 In the conclusion of the Queen's 
letters patents, where she indulged the Colleges that liberty. 
1774 S. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law PreC (1795) ii 
A. Valuable privilege is likewise indulged to Graduates in 
thi.s faculty. 1870 Lowell Amonf my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 
iSa In the utterance of great passions, something must be 
indulged to the extravagance of Nature. 

5. Comm. To grant an indulgence on (a bill) ; 
to allow (a person) an extension of the time within 
which a bill is to be met. Cf. iNDUiiGENOB 5 . 

1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 341 An inland bill 
may be indulged before protesting. 1827 Chitty Bills of 
Exchange (ed. 7) 258 Though the giving time to an ac- 
ceptor or indorser, will thus in general discharge all subse- 
tiuent indorseis, who would be entitled to resort to the 
paity indulged, the giving time to a subsequent indorser, 
will not discharge a prior indoiser. 

II. Intransitive (with preposition), 
d* 6 . Indulge to : to grant indulgence to, to give 
free course to, give way to, gratify (a propensity, 
etc. = 3 ; raiely, a person = i). Orig. =L. intr. use 
with dative; but in later use coinciding in sense 
with indulge in ( 7 ). Also with indirect passive. Obs. 

1^6 H. L.awrence Comm. Angells 124 By a soft and 
delicate life, by indulgeing to bodily things, 1647 Clarendon 
Hist. Reb. i. § 130 He indulged still too much to those im- 
portunate and insatiate appetites. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. 
§ 5. 124 There lies sure no obligations upon any man, to 
wrong himself, to indulge to another. 1738-41 Warburton 
Div. I.egat. (1758-65] III. 334 By indulging too much to 
abstract speculation. 1790 G. Walker II. xxii. 149 

Indulging to a worldly spirit at the throne of grace. 

7. Indulge m (ellipt. for indulge oneself in, i b) : 
To give free course to one’s inclination for; to 
gratify one’s desire or appetite for; to take one’s 
pleasure freely in (an action, course of conduct, 
etc., or a material luxury), f In first quot., to 
dwell with pleasure on. Also with indirect passive. 

1706 Estcourt Fair Examp. v. i. 58 While my transported 
Soul indulges on the Thought. 1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady 
y. Mandeville (1782) H. 189 The tears we shed are charm- 
ing, we even indulge in them, a 1784 Johnson (Webster 
18281, Most men are more willing to indulge in easy vices, 
than to practice laborious virtues. 1837 Dickens Picktv. 
xlv, Any little amusement in which he could indulge. 1842 
A. Combe Physiol, Digestion (ed.4) 210 Bodily exercise and 
exposure to the open air are more indulged in. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. 11. xiv. 1. 268 Some of the gentlemen 
strolled a little and indulged in a cigar. 1S83 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia Card-playing, .is only Indulged in by the 
less reputable of the community. 

Hence IndulgeaWe (ind 2 ?-ld 3 ab’l) a., fit to be in- 
dulged ; f induTgement = Indulgence. 

1691 Wood Oxon. II. 381 Giving himself the liberty 
of too frequent indulgments. 1791 Genii. AJag. •sola He 
was qualified by law, as well as indulgeable in reason and 
equity, for non-residence, a 1846 Penny Mag. cited in 
Worcester for Indulgment. 

. Indulged (ind^-ld^d), ppl. ei. _ [f. prec. -f -ED 1.] 

1. Gratihedorfavoured by compliance; humoured, 
etc. (see the verb). 

X736 Butler Anal. ti. vi. 300 If there be a strong bias 
within, .suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit, 
1831 Keble Serm, v. (1848) 107 Partaking in other men’s 
VOL. V. 


sins, merely by brooding over them In fancy, with anything 
lilce indulged approbation or sympathy. 

2. That has received or accepted an Indulgence; 
in Sc, Hist, applied to those Presbyterian ministers, 
who, in the leigns oi Charles II and James II, were 
licensed to hold services under certain conditions : 
see Indulgence 4 . 

i68z Sec. Plea Nonconf. yj When His Majesty was moved 
to grant an Indulgence, the indulged were to give their 
Names, and their Places. 1693 Apol. Clergy Scot. 105 
Mr. Rate, then Minister of Dundee, an Indulg’d Presby. 
terian. 1816 Scott Old Mart, v. My uncle . . is of opinion 
that we enjoy a reasonable freedom of conscience under the 
indulged clergymen. 

Indulgence (indcdd^ens), sb. fa. F. indul- 
gence (i 2 th c. in Littre), or ad. L. indulgentia indul- 
gence, complaisance, fondness, remission, f. indnl- 
gent-em Indulgent: see -ence.] 

I. General senses. 

1. The action of indulging (a person), or the fact 
of being indulgent ; gratification of another’s 
desire or humour ; favouring forbearance or re- 
laxation of restraint. Sometimes dyslogistic : 
Fond humouring, over-lenient tieatment, 

1382 Wyclip Isa. Ixiii. 9 In his loue and in his indulgence 
he a3een bo3te them, and bar hem. c 1386 Chaucer Wife's 
Prol. 84 And for to been a wyf he yaf me leue Of Indulg- 
ence. 1604 R. Cawdrev Table Alph., Indulgence, suffer- 
ance, too gentle intieating. 1610 Shaks. Temp. Epil. 20 
As you from crimes would pardon’d be. Let your Indulgence 
set me free. 1625 Fletcher, etc. Fair Maid of In/t 1. i. 
Some sons Complain of too much rigour in their motheis ; 

1 of too much indulgence. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. ji 86 
Left to her self. .Shee fiist his weak indulgence will accuse. 
1718 Freethinker No. 152 1^ ii The first Failure of every 
Man calls for Indulgence. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Proc. 
E. Ind. Ho. 90/2 He would not trespass any longer upon 
the indulgence of the proprietors. 1837 Ht. Martinlau 
Soc. Amer. III. 106 Indulgence is given her as a substitute 
for justice. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. i. i.x. 137 Where a member, 
by the indulgence of the House, is peimitted to make per- 
sonal explanations. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an act of 
indulging; a licence, favoui, or privilege gi anted. 
(Sea also II.) 

1591 Shaks. i Hen, VI, i. iii. 35 Stand back . . Thou that 
giu’st Whores Indulgences to sinne. 1664 Evelyn Sylva no 
One M' Christopher Darell .. of Nudigate, that had a par- 
ticular Indulgence for the cutting of his Woods at pleasure, 
though a great Iron-master. *712 Steele Sped. No. 545 
P 14 'I’o prepare the Indulgences necessary to this Lady and 
her Retinue, in advancing the Interests of the Roman 
Catholic Religion in those Kingdoms. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. X. II. 599 He ordered them to be removed to a more 
commodious apartment and supplied with every indulgence. 

2. The action of indulging (desire, inclination, 
etc.); the yielding to or giatification of some pro- 
pensity (const, of, in, formerly lo) ; the action of in- 
dulging in some practice, luxury, etc. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients ao6 Passions; in which 
heate doth . , more than diligence. Provided onely. That 
this indulgence doe not deceive us. 1665 Boyle Octas. Rif, 
IV. xix. (1848) 283 -And a full Table, .tempt him . , lo Indul- 
gence to his Appetite, prejudicial to his Health. 1769-72 
yunitis Lett. Pref. 10 The indulgence of private inaHce. 

J. Ci.ASON Serm. v. 80 Our continued indulgence in 
Sin. 1883 S.Cox Expos. Ser. i. iv. 49 Excessive indulgence 
of natural appetite and desire. 

b. absol. The practice or habit of indulging or 
giving way to one’s inclinations 3 self-gratification, 
self-indulgence. With and A particular act 
or habit of self- gratification ; something indulged 
in , a luxury. 

1649 Sir R. Tempest Entert. Salii. 5 (T.) The loosenesses 
and indulgences of this age.. bear a proportion with the 
religion of the Ottomans. X726 Law Chr. Perfect, ii. 42 
A Separation of our Souls from worldly 'I’empeis, vain In- 
dulgences, and unnecessary Cares. 1732 — Serious C. iv. 
(ed. 2) 54 To grow Rich, that he may live in figure and in- 
dulgence. 1818 Mss. Shelley Franhenst. ii. (1865) 46 The 
time at length arrives, when grief is rather an indulgence 
than a necessity. 1833 T. Walker Original viii. (1887) 87 
The people .. spent their earnings on eating and drinking 
and other indulgences, i860 Emerson Cond, Life, Con- 
siderations Wks. (Bohn) II. 419 Human nature is prone to 
indulgence, 

II. Specific and technical senses (from i b). 

3. R. C. Cli. a. ‘ A remission of the punishment 
which is still due to sin after sacramental absolution, 
this remission being valid in the court of conscience 
and before God, and being made by an application 
ofthe treasure ofthe Church on the part of a lawful 
superior ’ (Amort, quoted in Catholic Diet. s.v.). 

1362 Langl. P. pi. A. vnr. 156 And diuinede l>at Dowel 
Indulgence [B^ C texts. Indulgences] passede, Bienals and 
Trienals and Busschopes lettres. 1377 Ibid. B. xvii. 253 
And purchace al jje pardoun of Pampiloun & Rome, And 
indulgences ymowe. c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 343 
Many heresies as of assoilingis and indulgencis, and cur- 
syngis, wip feyned pardons, c 1400 Apol. Loll, g If it be 
askid weper 'pe. pope selle indulgencs and merits of seynts. 
1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent 11826) 300 For confirmation 
wherof, I will make you partaker of a Popish Indulgence 
(or pardon, as they termed it] made under the seale of the 
brotherhead of this house. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 492 Then 
might 5-6 .see. .Indulgences, Dispenses, Pardons, Bulls, The 
sport of Winds. 1717 Bf.rkeley Tour Italy 9 Jan., An in- 
dulgence of above six thousand years was got by a visit to 
that church on any ordinary day. 1769 Robertson Chas. V 
II. (1826) 111.307 Among others hehad recourse to a sale of In- 
dulgences. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng, I. 418 He might also 


. . by paying money, or, by visiting some place of devotion 
obtain an indulgence to exempt him from the punishment 
due to one or more of his tran.sgressions. 1883 Catholic 
Diet. (ed. 3) 440. Ibid. 444 Divisions of Indulgences. — 
Plenary lemit all, partial a portion, of the temporal punish- 
ment due to sin — e. g., an indulgence of forty days, as much 
as would have been atoned for by forty days of canonical 
penance. . Indulgences may be temporal— f. e. granted only 
for a time ; or again perpetual 01 indefinite, which last till 
revoked .. Personal indulgences aie those granted to pai- 
ticular persons. . Local indulgences may be gained only in a 
particular place . . Real indulgences are those attached to 
crucifixes, medals, etc. 

t b. Formerly in sense : Remission of sin. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. vii. 56 Whan jiai drawen on to deyr, 
and Indulgences wolde haue, Her pardoun is ful petit at 
her partyng hemies. ^1425 Found. Si. Bartholomew’s 
(E. E. T. S.) 3 That he myghte obteyne patfite and plenere 
pardoun and indulgence of bis synnes .. he decreid yn hym 
self to go to the courte of Rome. CI430 Pilgr, Lyf Man- 
hode (1869) 52 In )ie tenthe be..commuii!oun of be seyntes, 
and be indulgence of shine in cristenynge and penaunce. 

c. Loosely nsed for an authoritative relaxation of 
ecclesiastical law or obligation, properly called 
Dispensation (sense 8). 

111680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 243 Your wise and cautious 
Consciences Are free to take what Course they please ; 
Have plenary Indulgence to dispose At Pleasure, of the 
strictest Vow.s. 

4. Eng. and Sc. Hist. Applied (a) to the grant or 
offer to Nonconformists, in the reigns of Charles II 
and James II, of certain religious liberties as 
special favours, but not as legal rights ; also {b) to 
the licence offered during the same reigns to 
Presbyterian ministers in Scotland to hold services 
on various conditions, such as leceiving collation 
from the bishops, recognition of the King’s eccle- 
siastical supiemacy, etc. 

Declaration of Indulgence, a royal proclamation offering 
such religions liberties: esp. applied to that of Charles II 
in 1672 (withdrawn the following year), and that of James II 
in 1687 and 1688, which was one of the circumstances that 

?recipitated the Revolution. In .Scotland there were five 
ndulgences, two undei Chailes II in 1669 and 1672, and 
three under James II in 1687. 

_a. (x668 J. Owen (.title) Indulgence and Toleration con- 
sidered, in a Letter to a person of honour 4 with a Peace 
Offering, in an Apology and Humble Plea for Indulgence 
and Liberty of Conscience ] 1672-3 Chas. II. Sp. at Open- 
ing Parlt. 4 Feb. 3 Some few days before I Declared the War, 

I put forth My Declaration for Indulgence to Dissentens, 
and have hitherto found a good Effect of it. Ibid. 4 And in 
the whole Course of this Indulgence, I do not intend that it 
shall in any way Prejudice the Church, but I will support 
its Rights, and It in its full Power. 1673 Villiers (Dk. 
Buckhm.) Speech 16 Nov., Wks. (1752) 165 My humble 
motion therefore .. is, that you would give leave to bring 
in a bill of indulgence to all protestant dissenters. 1687 
(4 Apr.) Jas. II Declar. Lib. Consc,, To the end that all 
Our Loving Subjects may receive and enjoy the full Benefit 
and Advantage of Our Gracious Indulgence hereby in- 
tended. 1688 (27 Apr.) Ibid,, Ever since we granted this 
Indulgence [that of 1687], We have made it Our piincipal 
Care to see it preserved without Distinction, as we are 
encouraged to do daily by multitudes of Addi esses. 1827 
Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xiv. 78 [The clergy] were 
driven to extremity by the order of May 4, 1688, to read the 
declaration of indulgence in their churches, a 1832 Mack- 
intosh Revol. of 1688, Wks. 1846 11. 1 12 The difficulty of 
proposing to confine such an indulgence to one class of dissi- 
dents, and the policy of moving for a general toleration, 
which it would be as much the interests of Presbyterians as 
of Catholics to promote. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 
177 He knew .. it would be impossible to grant liberty of 
worship to the professors of that (R. C.] religion without 
extending the same indulgence to Protestant dissenters. 

b. 1681 J. Bairdy (.title) Balm from Gilead; or the dif- 
ferences about the indulgences stated and impleaded, in a 
Letter to the People of Scotland. 1687 Jas. II in Hether- 
ington Hist, Ch. Scotl. (1842) 518 We allow and tolerate 
the moderate Presbyterians to meet in their private hou-ses 
and iheie to hear all such ministers as have or are willing 
to accept of our Indulgence. 1721 Wodrow Suffer. Ch. 
Scotl. I. n. iii. 291 In June or July this year [1668] the Earl 
of Tweddale called for some of the Presbyterian Ministers 
who weie under their Hidings, andmade proposals to them 
anent some Favour and Indulgence he hoped might be 
procured for them in Scotland. 1816 Scott Old Mort. v. 
This indulgence, as it was called, made a great schism 
among the presbylerians, and those who accepted of it were 
severely censured by the more rigid sectaries. Ibid., ‘ Of all 
the baits with which the devil has fished for souls in these 
days of blood and darlmess, that Black I ndulgence has been 
the most destiuctive.’ 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 
18s Presbyterian divines who had consented to accept from 
the government a half toleration, known by the name of the 
Indulgence. 

5. Comm. An extension, made as a favour, of the 
time •within which a bill of exchange or a debt is to 
be paid. 

1827 Chitty Bills of Exchange (ed. 7} eoalf a holder agree 
to give indulgence for a certain period of time to any' one of 
the parties to a hill, this takes away his right to call upon 
that party for pajmient before the period expires. _ 1891 
Byles Treat. Law Bills Exchange (ed. i5)_328_ No indul- 
gence to an acceptor or other prior party will_ discharge an 
indorser, if the indorser previously consent to it. 

III. 6. attrib. and Comb. 

189s Daily Netvs 6 Oct. 3/3 A native boy, to whom the 
captain had given an indulgence passage froni Tamatave. 
1897 Q, Rev. July 41 Undermining such moral ideals as the 
indulgence-mongers had left among them. 

InduTgence, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

T 1. trans. To grant or permit as an indulgence 
or favour : = Indulge 4. Obs, 
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1599 Nasue Lvnieji Stiiffe 2 If . . it -were lawfully indul- 
geubt me freely to aduocate my owne astrology. 

2 R. C. Ch. To attach an indulgence to (a 
particular act or object’) : see prec. a a, and In- 
DULGEKCED. 

1866 J. H. Newman Let. to Puscy (ed. 2) to6 Theie is one 
collection of Devotions which, consists of prayers of very 
various kinds which have been indulgenced by the Popes. 
1885 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 444 Large and often plenary in- 
dulgences are attached to the recitation of short piayers .. 
and to the use of blessed crosses, medals, etc. . . Other acts 
of piety — e.g. examination of conscience, hearing sermons, 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament— are also largely nidul- 
genced. 1891 J. Britten Lay Help s [The Catholic Truth 
Society] is indulgenced by the Holy See. 

Indulgenced a. R. C. Ch. 

[f. prec. sb. 01 vb. + -ed.] Having an indulgence 
attached to it ; applied to prayers, material objects, 
etc., the use of which is declared to convey an indul- 
gence. 

1841 W. Palmer Second Lei. to llHsenmu 14 The whole 
paraphernalia of indulgenced rites, objects, and. prayers. 
1854 Faber Growth in Holiness \v. (1872) 287 The use of 
indulgenced devotions isalmo.st an infallible test of a good 
Catholic. 1879 Littledale Piain liens, xxv. (1884) 76 Of 
the crowd of religious books in use in Italy, many of them 
indulgenced, there is scarcely one which treats of the life 
and teaching of Christ. 188. {titles of R. C. leaflets), In- 
dulgenced Prayers for Souhs in Purg.story. .Indulgenced. 
Prayers for the Rosary of the Holy Souls. 

t ludu'lgencer. Obs. rare. [f. Inddlgence 2>. 

-f -ER.] One who is authorized to grant indulgences ; 
= TNDUhGENTIAET. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Rev. xvlii. ii The Popes Indulgenceis, 
and other officers of his Exchequer. 

Indulgeneiaries ; see Ikdulgentiary. 
Indulgency (indzz'ldgensi). Now rare. [ad. 
L. indulgentia-. see Indulgence sb. and -ency.] 

1 . The quality or practice of being indulgent ; 
indulgent disposition or action ; = Indulgence sb. i . 

1547 Act 1 Edio. VI, c. 12 § I Great olemencyemnd indul- 
gencye . . rather , . then exacte severitie and. justice to he 
•sliewed. <21633 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 51 The first 
was, a violent indulgencie of the Queen (whichi is incident 
to old age..)towaids this Lord. 1659 BTcrlon's Diary (1828) 
IV. 395 We used all acts of indulgency to them. 1663 Cowley 
Verses ^ Ess., ‘A Tower of Brass ' v, Thiice happy He To 
whom the wise indulgency of Heaven, With sp.irmg hand, 
but just enough has given. 1704 D'Urfey R^al Converts 
Tales, etc. 247 Tortur'd twixt Indulgency and Rage. 1806-7 
J. BEREsroRD Miseries llittn. Life (1826) i. Introd., .'is the 
Clown of all its indulgency. 

b. An indulgence; = Indulgence sb, i b. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Rat, n. xxiv. (1834) I._sos Indulgen- 
cies. .granted in condescension to our infirmity, tSii Ora 
fnliet I. loi This peison. .distributed her indulgencies . . 
according to the piice that ivas paid for them, 

2. = Indulgence j/i. 2. 

1691-8 Norris Pract. Disc. IVlsci You should he vary 
sparing and indifferent in the indulgency of your Passions, 
1889 Stevenson Master 0/ B. 263, I warn you, my lord, 
against this Indulgency of evil feeling, 

b. = Indulgence J<!'. 2 b. 

1688 Norris Theory Love (1694) 141 That Sortof Corporal 
Indulgency, which is emphatically call'd Sensuality. 1748 
Anson's Voy. n. xiii. 278 An amicable well frequented port 
. . abounding with the conveniencies and indulgencies of a 
civilized life. 1827 J. F. Cooper Prairie I. i. 14 Thousands 
. . broke up from the enjoyment of their hard earned indul- 
gencies. 1878 Fr. A. Kemble Rec. of Girlhood I, iii, go 
Meantime, the poetical studies, or rather indulgencies of 
home, had ceased. 

t 3 , -Indulgence j, 5 . 3. Ohs. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cai-dhials i, 1. 11 They receive Indul- 
gencie.s, 1708 M otteux Rabelais i v. xxix. (1737) 1 1 9 Swarm- 
ing with Pardons, Indulgencies, and Stations, 1789 Burney 
Hist. Mus. III. i. 32 note, Luther began to pi each against 
indulgencies 1517. 1843 S, Austin tr. Ranke's Hist. Ref. 
HI. 519 The communes .. weie vainly reminded how much 
their masses and indulgencies had heretofore cost them. 

Indulgent Cmd 27 -ld 3 &t), a. {sb.) [ad. L. in- 
dulgent-eni, pres. pple. of indulgere to Indulge. 
Cf. F. indulgent (16th c. in Halz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That indulges or tends to indulge ; disposed 
to gratify by compliance with, desire or humour, 
or to overlook faults or failings ; showing or ready 
to show favour or leniency ; disinclined to e.xercise 
strictness, severity, or restraint: a quality of 
superiors or such as have the power to refuse com- 
pliance. Often in. dyslogistic sense, Not exercising 
(as parent or superior) due restraint, too forbearing, 
weakly lenient. Const, to, + unio. 

1309 Fisher Fim. Serm. C’iess Richmond Wks. (1876') 298 
Oftentymes in scrypture the. .faders maketh lamentable ex- 
clamacyons, agaynste almyghtye god, for that he semeth, to 
be more indulgent and fauouvable vnto the wycked persone 
then vnto the good lyuer. 1606 Shaks. Aftt. <5- Cl, 1. iv. 16 
You are too indulgent, a 1680 Waller (J.), Hereafter such 
in thy behalf shall be Th’ indulgent censure of posterity. 
1683 BriL Spec. 12 Nature, like an indulgent Mother has 
furnished it [Britain] with so great abundance of all things, 
necessary for the Life of Man. 1710 Steele Tatter TAo. 271 
P 7 The indulgent Readers Most Obliged, Most Obedient, 
Humble Servant, Richard Steele. 1733 Berkeley Alciphr, 
III. § 15 The present age is very indulgent to everything 
that aims at profane raillery. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. 
11. 84 The best and most indulgent of landlords. *849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ti. I. 170 His favourite vices were 
precisely those to which the Puritans were least indulgent, 
b. jig. of things. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Fast. x. 94 Not tho' beneath the 


Thracian Clime we freeze; Or Italy’s indulgent Heav’n 
forego. 1762-72 Sir VV. Jones Poems, Arcadia (1777) 106 
Kind Vanity their want of art supplies, And gives indulgent 
what the Muse denies. ci86o W. Allingham m Sonn. of 
Century ii, [Tenderer in its moods Than any joy indulgent 
summer dealt. 

t 2 . Indulging or disposed to indulge oneself or 
one’s own inclinations ; Self-indulgent. Ohs, 

1372 [implied in Indulgently 2J. 1^7 Dryden ASneid 
V. 936 "rhe feeble old, indulgent of their ease. 1705 Stan- 
hope Paraphr. II. 192 A Satisfaction, to which all the 
Pleasures of the most indulgent Epicure are as nothing, 
f B. as sb. An easy chair. Obs. 

1823 R. P. Ward Tremaine II. i. 1 His chair, which was 
what the upholsterers call an Indulgent (a great deal too 
indulgent forstudj’). 

Hence InduTgentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
t Zudulg’e'H'bial, a. Obs. [f. L. indulgeniia 
Indulgence + -al. Cf. penitential^) Of or per- 
taining to indulgences: see Indulgence sb. 3 a. 

1674 Brcvint Saul at Endor x. (T.), You are fitted with 
raie indulgential privileges. 

t Indulge’ntiary. Obs. Also -enciauy. [f. 

L. indulgeniia Indulgence + -aky.] A dealer in 
or seller of indulgences. 

1577 tr. BttUinger's Decades (1592) 587 What shall we say 
of the very Indulgeneiaries, and the Pope himselfe whose 
hirelings they bee? 1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely n. x. 458 
The Pardon-mongers, and Indulgenliaries, were not re- 
formed, but extinguished. 

Indulgently (ind27-ld.3entli),_ nr/a. [-ly2,] 

1 . In an indulgent manner ; with indulgence or 
disposition to humour; kindly, favourably, leniently; 
without strictness or severity. 

a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Tri. Love i, My mother, father, And 
uncle, love me most indulgently, Being the only branch of 
all their stocks. 1748 Richardson Clarissa ti8ii) I, xvi. 102 
Being thus indulgently put into employment, [I] soon re- 
covered'fflyself. 1884 Manch. Exam. 8 May 5/3 Not in the 
humour to listen indulgently to an invitation to layout fifty 
thousand pounds on another public park. 

•(- 2 . With indulgence of one’s own inclinations; 
self-indulgently. Obs. 

1S72.tr. Buchanan's Detection (London ed.) H iij a, Indul- 
gently following the wantonnes of hyr wealth. 1647 Ham- 
mond Power of Keys iv. 113 To live indulgently in sin. 1639 
— On Ps. cxix. 7 As long as I live in any sin indulgently. 

Indulges (indo ld,53r). [f. Indulge v. h- -erI .] 
One who indulges, a. One who treats (a person 
or thing) with indulgence : see Indulge v. 1 . 

1639 A. Brome On R, Brome's Com. 6 These Lssue.s of ihy 
brain, Of all th’ Indulgers of the Comick strain Deseive 
applause. 1693 Yalden Ode Si. Cecilia Poet. Wks. (1833) 
34 Music’s the soft indulgerof the mind. The kind diverter 
of our care. 1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vn. 240 Ye in- 
tolerant indulgers of heresy, and the aich-beretic ! 

b. One who indulges or gives way to (a desire, 
inclination, etc.) : see Indulge v. 3. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. xiii, § 5 (R.l And if. . 
the severest watchers of their nature have task hard enough, 
what shall be hoped of the indulgers of it ? 1703 Stanhope 
Paraphr. III. 322 Indulgers of those Lusts which every 
baptized Believer hath solemnly renounced. 

0. One who indulges in (some practice) : see 

Indulge v. 7. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. iz Illustrated by portraits 
of some of the indulgers. 1830 M'Cosh Div, Govt. (1852) 206 
-An indulger in fine sentiment. 

Indu-lgiate, v. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Indulge 
or L. + -ATE 3 .] tratis. = Indulge zi. 

1613 G. Sandys Trav, iv. 293 More for profit, then to in- 
dulgiate his gluttony. 1628 Feltham Resolves u. [1.] xlvli. 
139 Too much indulgiating of the flesh. 1636 in Blount 
Gtossagr. 

Indulg[ing (indzi-ld^ii)), ppl. a. [f. Indulge v. 
■+--ing^.J That indulges; indulgent; that indulges 
in some practice. Hence InduTg-ingriy adv. 

[1707 Norris Treat. Humility vi, 237 Every nice, humour- 
some, self-indulging fancy.] 1740 tr. DeMouhy's Eortnnate 
Country Maid (1741) II. 178 No wonder my Mother was so 
indulging. 1786 tr. Beck/ord's Vaihek {1868) 58 Bababaloiik 
erceived his pupils indulgingly expanding their arms. 1816 
. Scott Vis.Paris (ed. 5) 198 It is perfectly well understood, 
_ oth by the husband and .society, and the indulging party 
is not severely treated by either. 1883 Pall MallG. rg Nov. 
12/2 Calmly, lovingly, and indulgingly trusting to God’s 
providence. 

luduline (i'ndizrlaia). Chem. [f. Ind(o- 2 -f 
dimin. A -ine.] A general name for a series of 
compounds related to aniline, yielding blue-black, 
blue, and greyish dyes, known in commerce as 
nigrosine, violaniline, Elbexfeld blue, aniline grey, 
etc. ; see quot. 

st&x Athengenm 30 Dec, 902/2 ‘Induline’ is a term applied 
to all colouied compounds formed by the action of amidoazo 
compounds on the hydrochlorides of aromatic amine.s with 
elimination of ammonia. 1892 in Morley & Muir Diet. 
Chem. in. 8/2. 

Indult (ind»'It), sb. [a. F. indttU (i5-i6thc.), 
or ad. L. indultwn indulgence, permission, favour, 
privilege, subst. use of neuter of indtiltus, pa. pple. 
of indulgere to Indulge.] 

+ 1 , A special privilege granted by authority; a 
licence or permission. Obs. in gen. sense. 

*S3 S Stewart Cron, Scot. HI. 548 Ane fre indult of euerie 
fah and cryme. 1625 Sanderson Serm. (1681) 1. 121 From 
the free and voluntary indult of temporal princes, 

2 . R. C, Ch. ‘A licence or permission granted by 


the Pope, whether to a coiporation or to an indi- 
vidual, authoiising something to be done which tlie 
common law of the Chuich does not sanction’ 
{Catholic Dicti). 

1336 Blllenden Ci'on. Scot. (1821) II. 327 At this time, 
mony indultis and privilegis war grantit be the Palp. 1633 
Pagitt Chrislianogr. (1653) 259 The suinmes of money 
which the pope receiveth for Firstfruits, Palls, Indulgences, 
Buis, Confessionals, Indults . . Dispensations . . cannot be 
counted. 1688 Loud. Gao. No. 2389/3 By vertue of an 
Apostolical Indult of Eligibility previously gi anted him. 
1718 in Earl Stanhope Hist. Eng. II. p. Ixxviii, The Indult 
granted the Pretender for the nomination of Irish bishojis. 
1858 Faber tr. Life Xavier 202 He had an indult from the 
Holy See, authorizing him to say the Office of three lessons, 
which is considerably shorter than that which is common 
to ecclesiastics. 1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s.v., A familiar 
instance is that of the Lenten indults, by vvliich the Pope 
authorises the bishops, according to the circumstances of 
different countries, to dispense nioie or le.ss with the rigoiii 
of the canons as to the quadiagesimal fast. In former times 
indults chiefly related to the patronage of chuich dignities 
and benefices. 

3. = InDULTO 2. In mod. Diets. 

i'llld.U'lt, V. Obs. rare. [f. indult-, p[)I. stein 
of L. indzilgere to Indulge.] irons. To grant as 
a privilege or favour : = Indulge v. 4. 

i6i2 G. Buck yd Univ. Etig.xWm in S tow's Ann. (1615) 
988/2 Colledges, Athenmes, houses, and schooles, founded 
and . . endowed with lands, and reuenewes by the auncient 
Kinges and Princes of this land ...and vnto them royall 
priuiledges indulted. 

[Indultif, -tyf, error for indiictyf-, see Induc- 
tive sb., quot. a 1430.] 

II Indulto (indzi'lto). [Sp, and Pg. indnlio, 
exemption, privilege, licence L. indultuni In- 
dult. j 

tl. = Indult sb. i, 2 . Ohs. 

1643 Treaty w. Spain in C. King Brit. March. (1721) HI. 
132 Other Favours and Indulto' s, which the King, granted 
you. 1753 Scots Mag. Jan. lo/i In virtue of an indulto 
granted by the Pope. 1763 Hist. Europe in Amt. Reg, 
(1766) 19/1 I hat all slaves should be made fiee, by an in- 
dulto general. 1813 E.camiuer 1 Mar. 131/2 In conformity 
with the Concordat, and by virtue of the present indulto. 

2 . Ifist. A duty paid to the King of Spain or 
Portugal on imported goods ; a licence-duty. 

1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2722/3 The Galeons had not yet been 
permitted to unlade, because the Indulto to be paid to the 
King was not settled. 1697 Ibid. No. 3276/1 An indulta of 
4 per Cent, is Laid upon the Silver and other Merchandizes 
brought home in the Flota, 1739_ Cibber Apol (1756) 1. 
291 An indulto was laid of one thiid out of the profits of 
every benefit for the proper use and behoof of the patent. 
1772 Weekly Mag. 7 May i88/r The King had laid an in- 
dulto of 33 per cent on all kinds of meichandlse, 

II Zndu'ltum.^ [L. : see Indult.] = Indult. 

i64o_Somner Canterb. 310 The Archbishops fore- 

noted indultums or ^ants made to this Archdeacon, 
t Indu’ly, adv. Obs, In 5 indewly. [In- 3.] 
Unduly. 

1484 Caxton Curtail XI Herof foloweth that we lese by 
good right that whyche we luge to our self, and that we 
dar demande indewly. 

t Indumeut. Obs. [In blanch I, ad. L. indu- 
ment-um garment, clothing, f. indulre to put on. 
(The L. is also in current scientific use : see sense 2.) 
In branch II = Enduement, Endowment.] 

I. (I'ndument.) 

1 . Clothing, investiture ; an article of clothing, 
a garment, robe, vesture. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. ccxxi. 243 This palle is an indu- 
ment that euery archeby.sshop must haue . . and i.s a thyiige 
of whyte lyke to the bredeth of a Stole. 1386 Ferne Blaz. 
Centrie 338 The conquered shall forfeit to the victor all his 
robes or indumentes of honour. 1609 Bell Theoph. <4 
Bemig. 2 He caused .. the papall induments to be taken 
away. 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxvi. 435 'I'heir Lives 
and Substance [of animals were given to man] to Aliment, 
Indument, Ornament or any other use. 
fig. 1389 Nashe Almond for Parrat 3 That thou sholdst 
adoi ne thy false dealing with the induments of discipline. 
1684 Hockin Gods Decrees 176 The wedding garment .. 
must be understood of the inward sanctity and indument of 
the heart. 

b. fig. A material body or form, regatded as the 
investiture of the soul. 

_ 1392 Nashe A (Shaks. Soc.) 83 Spirits., although 

in their proper essence they are incorpoial, yet can they 
take upon them the induments of any living bodies whatso- 
ever. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 565 Ancient 
Christian Writers concurred with Origen heiein, that the 
Highest Cieated Spirits were no Naked and Abstract 
Mind.s, but Souls cloathed with some Corporeal Indument. 

2. Plat. Hist. A covering, as of hair, feathers, 
etc. ; an investment, integument ; an investing 
membrane. (Also in Lat. form indumentumi) 

1578 Banister Hist. Man vin. 100 [The] Pia Mater, .with 
which indument the brayne and Cerebellum are nearely 
clad. t 86 i^ Webster, / ndument (Bool.), plamugs) feathers. 
[1880 Gray_ Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 Indutnentutn, any 
hairy covering or pubescence which forms a coating.] 

II. (Indu'ment.) 

3 . The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with some quality or attribute ; also the 
quality or attribute with which something is in- 
vested ; = Enduement. 

1327 TA Papers Hen. VIIL, I. 243 For the parilite of your 
mutual indumentes, both of grace and nature. 1383 Stubbks 
Anat. Abus. i. (1877) 42 Without the induments of vertue, 
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whereto only al reuerence is due. 1659 H. More hninort. 
Soul {1662) 31 It it, as easy a thing for him to. .indue it [a 
cre.ature] with what other Pioperties he pleases . . which 
indument.s being immediately united [etc.]. 

4. = Endowment. 

1602-3 Sir E. Stanhope Will in Willis & Claik Cai/i- 
bridge (1886) II. 672 The Benefactors who haue given anie 
yearelie perpetuitie of maintenaunce to that Colledg to- 
gether with the perticuler induments which they have so 
yearelie given. 

11 Xuduna (ind/?na'). [Zulu in-duna officer of 
state or army under the chief, f. nominal inflex in- 
-1- stem duna (pi. izin-dimd) : cf. i-duna (pi. ama- 
dtind) male, sire, lord, person of consequence having 
land and people under him.] An officer under the 
king or chief of the Zulus, Matabele, and other 
South African tubes. 

11187s F. Oates Matabcle Land (1889) 83 They call it 
[baobab tree] the ‘ indunas ' tree ; for heie the indunas from 
the neighbouring kraals are wont to sit and drink beer when 
any thing particular is on hand. 1889 Pall MTaH G. 7 Mar. 
6/3 Her Majesty talked some time with the indunas. 1897 
Pez>. of Rev. 21 Lobengula's indunas aie to have£6o a year 
and a horse each. 

Indungeon, var. of Endungbon v. 
t Induperator. Obs. o-are. [a. L. induptrd- 
tor, old form (with prefix indu- for in-) of hnperd- 
lor.l =Impebatok. 

1S99 Nashe Letiien Stuffe 22 This monarchall fludy Ip- 
duperator [the hening]. 1660 Trai'P Codiui. Jer. li. 27 Thus 
God the great ludnperator bespeaketh the Medes and 
Persians as his field-officers. 

Induplicate (indi/?plilcA), a. Bot. [f. In-2 
-P Duplicate.] Folded or rolled in at the edges, 
without overlapping : said of leaves and petals in 
vernation or aestivation. 

1830 Lindlfy b/cif.Syet. Bot. 6g The testivatlon of Fiank- 
landia is induplicate, according to Mr. Brown. 1833 — 
Introd. Bot. (1848) II. 375 Ind-iplicnie, having the margins 
bent abruptly inwards, and the external face of these edges 
applied to each other without any twisting. x8s7 Henfrey ■ 
i)(7L7i Valvate hnAs. .indtiplicate vernation. 1896 Henslow 
IVibi FI. 154 The four lobes of the corolla are valvate in bud, 
having the edges induplicate or folded inwards. 

Induplicatiou (indirlplikv I-Jsn). [f. In- 2 + 
Duplication ; pvob. suggested by prec.] Folding 
or doubling in ; an example of this. 

1874 Barker tr. Frey's Histol.^ Histochein. § 212. 389 The 
whole induplication is enclosed in a traasparent structureless 
membiane. 1879 tr. Semper' s Anim. Life i2_In every case 
where such organs have ceased to be superficial on the skin 
by its induplication. 

Iiidu|ilica‘tiver a. Bot. [f. Induplicatb + 
-ivb: ct, Duplicatite.] =Induplicate. 

1864 in Webster (citing Gray). 1866 in Treas, Bot. 
ludu’rable, rare, [ad, med.L, indiird- 
hUis, f. in- (In- 3) + dfirdhilis Durable.] Not 
duiable ; not enduring or lasling. 

c 1450 tr. De Imitaiione in. xxvii. 97 Rauisshe me & de- 
lyuere from all indurable comfort of creatures. 1899 Hub 
28 Oct. 822/1 Soft wood blocks are .. insanitary and in- 
durable. 

+ ludu-raMe, Obs. rare-'^. [f. In -3 + 
Durable (sense 4).] Unendurable, unbearable. 

1607 Topseli. Fourf. Beasts 567 .'kn extrearae and 
almost indurable inflammation and burning, through all the 
parts of the body. 

Indurable,-d.tj.rauce, etc., obs. ff. Endurable, 
Endurance, etc. 

fludUTand, obs. Sc. f. Enduring / re/., during. 

1490 Act. Dom. Coiicil. 172 (Jam.) Indurand the tyme of 
the ward of the samyn. 1549 Comfl. Scot. To Rdr, 18 In- 
durand the schort tyme of this cure fragil peregrinatione. 

f Indwrant,///-®. (r^.) Obs, rare. [ad.L. m- 
dnrdnt-em, pres, pjjle. oiindnvdre\ see Endure.] 

1. Lasting, continuing long. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. BriU ix. 547 His wilde speeches., 
some by errour alledge as cause of his indurant durance. 

2 . Of medicines : Having the quality of harden- 
ing. Also as sb. An indurating medicine. 

1678 S.ALMON Pharmac, Land. vi. ii. 814 Indtirant, such 
as coagulate, congeal or harden. 1721 Bailey, hidurants, 
hardening Medicines. 

Indura'scent, «. Bot. rare. [ad. L. type 

durdscent-em {indiirescere is found in post-Ang. 
Latin) , inceptive form from indurdre to Indurate.] 

‘ Hardening by degrees’ {Treas. Bot. 1866). 
ladurate (i'lidiurA),///. a. T^ovi rare. Also 
5-6 en*. [ad. L. indurdt-tis, pa. pple. of itidu- 
rdre to make hard, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f durus bard : 
see Endure, Foimerly stressed indu'rate.'] 

1. Of things : Made hard, hardened. Now rare. 

1530 Tindale Anszv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) III. 13 As 

the nature of those hard and indurate adamant stones is, 
to draw all to them, iJSS Eden Decades 273 Haddockes 
or hakes indurate and dryed with coulde. 1607 Topsell 
Four-/. Beasts (1658) 339 A_ little^ above the hoofs . . there 
are indurate and hardned thick skins. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel, n. V. I. vi. (1651) 397 Avoid at all times indurate salt., 
meat. *870 Hooker SizM. Flora 313 Beta . . Calyx urceo- 
late, base indurate in fruit. 

2 . Of persons, their character, feelings, etc. : 
Morally hardened, rendered callous; also, fixed 
in determination, stubborn, obstinate. ^ Now rare. 

Often of the heart, referring to the phrase indtiraium est 
corPharaonis (Pharaoh’s heart was hardened) in theVulgate 
{Exofi. vii. 13, 22), 


c 1423 Orolog. Sapient, vii, in Anglia X. 388/24 To hem 
Jiat haue her vndirstondynge blyndet, and hir affeccyon in- 
durate & hardnet. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 4070 Hertj's 
that be obstynat With.synnesolde, ek indurat, Andfulfyllyd 
with vnclennesse. 1581 J. Mx.x.i. H addon' s Ansru. Osor. 497 b, 
Whereby we aie taught to eschew the company of endurate 
heretyques after once or twise admonition. 1598 Rowlands 
Betraying of Christ 15 My heart’s indurate, hardned, vn- 
relenting. 1667 Anszu. West North 14 They are as induiat 
as Pharaoh. .1855 Fraser's Mag, LI. 170 Nothing but 
indurate cynicism . . can account for it, 

db. Physically hardened; rendered hardy or 
capable of enduring hardships. Obs. 

iSSSEden Decades 2$2 They are indurate taabyde coulde, 
hunger and laboure. 

1 0. Jig. Of conditions and the like. Obs. 

1358 Warde tr. Ale.vis’ Seer. (156S) 24 b, If the griefe be 
so indurate and hardened that it will not be healed by the 
aforesaid remedies. 1633 N. R. Cazndeu's Hist. Eliz. tii. 
ann. 26. 256 To ease the indurate passion of the spleene. 

Indurate (imdiur^'t), v. £f. L. indurat-, ppl. 
stem of indurdre-. see prec. Formerly stressed 
indu‘ratei\ 

1. Umts. To make (a substance) hard ; to harden. 

1394 Plat yezvell-ho. i. 23 Which water .. doth indurate 

and congeale it self with such things as doo happen to bee 
mixed with it. 1597 A. M. tr. Gztillemenn'sFr. thirurg. 4/1 
The same syde and the stomacke beginne to be induralede 
and liaide. 1673 Evelyn Terra (1729) 10 Divers waters, 
not only induiate, and petrify other substances [etc.]. 1706 
PHiLLU‘Ss.v.,The Sun indurates Clay. 1856 Mrs. Browning 
Anr. Leigh iv. 358 The very heat of burning youth applied 
To indurate foiins and systems. 1863 Merivale Rom. 
Emp. Ixiii. VIII. 28 The deep alluvial soii of the Danubian 
Valley was indurated by frost. 

b. To make hardy ; to inure. 
c 1S73 Hooker Life Sir P. Carezu In Archsol, XXVIII. 
148 Y( fortytude . . doe also indurate the bodye to abyde all 
labors. zSjg'L'ovncE.^ Fool's Err. XX. 114 They [slave.s] had 
been indurated to want, exposure and toil. 1890 Spectator 
4 Jan., They are hardier and more indurated against the 
indifference or ridicule of the world. 

2. To harden (the heart, etc.) ; to render callous 
or unfeeling ; to make stubborn or obstinate. 

1338 Latimer Serm. Rezn. (Parker Soc) 392 More like 
to indurate than to mollify. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
xiri. xviii, (1886) 257 God indeed performed the other 
actions, to indurate Pharao. 1635 ’Btaienvn mi Az-cad. Pr. 
118 Sharp doomes indurate natures most relenting. 1801 
H. M. Williams Sk. Fr. Rep. I. ii. 13 It is the curse of 
revolutionary calamities to indurate the heart. 1891 Farrar 
Darkztess j. Datuzi I. 318 That such a spectacle . . should 
indurate still further the callosity of hardened hearts. 

3. intr. Of things : To become or grow hard. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 796^ This sheweth that Bodies doe. . by 

the Coldnesse of the Quick-ciluer, Indurate. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psezid Ep. it. v. 91 That plants and ligneous bodies 
may indurate under water . . we have experiment in Coral- 
line. 1804 Abernetiiy Szirg. Obs. 149 The disposition [of 
the sore] to indurate is greater. _ 1831 Lytton Godolphizt 
xxi, The drops that trickle within the cavern harden, yet 
brighten into spai-s as they indurate. 1898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Snz-g. IX. 113 The one begins by an ulcer which 
induiates, the other begins by an induration which ulcerates, 
b. Of a castom : To become fixed or inveterate. 
1865 'Pvsgs Eireziz'cozz. 3oftr. from Latin) And now, through 
custom, or, rather, corruption, it has indurated, that a mass 
.. is bought and sold by a blind people and by wicked 
sinioniacal priests, i88r Tizzies 10 Feb. 9/5 The presciiption 
will soon grow, and begin to indurate. 

Indurated (i-ndum?ffed),^//. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Of substances: Made hard, hardened (esp. 
Geol. of clay, marl, etc.). 

1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 141 The outward crust of these Is 
somtimes only an indurated chalk, c 1720 W. Gibson Far- 
rier's Gzdde It. xlviii. (1738) 176 They so often degenerate 
into those indurated and hard excrescences. 1794 Martyn 
Rousseau's Bot. xxlx. 456 These have . . one seed within 
the indurated calyx. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 299 Two beds 
of indurated clay, 1^7-8 H. Miller First Izitpr. iii. (1857) 
33 Solid deposits of indurated sandstone. 

2. Of the heait, feelings, etc. : Rendered callous 
or stubborn. 

1604 T. NsaGUT Passions 349 A hard indurated heart may 
resist the sweete calling of God. 1764 Goldsm. Traveller 
232 Love's and friendship's finely pointed dart Fall blunted 
from each indurated heait. x8ii J. Adams IFks. (1854) IX, 
635 Indurated stoic as I am. 1866 Sat. Rev. 21 Apr. 466/1 
It is by hitting on some fresh power within us, that habits, 
however indurated, are now and then broken or dissolved, 
f ludu'rately, adv. Obs. rare. In 6 en-. 
[f. Indurate ppl. a. -t- -ly 2.] Stubbornly. 

1533 Bale Gardiner s ' De vera Obedt B ij. If thy hearts 
be not endurately locked and cast vp from discerning the 
trathe. 

tludu-rateness. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -h 
-NESS.] The quality of being indurate or spiri- 
tually hardened. 

1337 Inst. Chr. Mazt, Creed in Formul. Faith (1856) 59 
Eyther for their infidelitie or for their induratenes. 

Z'uduratiug, ppl, a. [f. Indurate v. -f 
That hardens or makes bard. 

1833 JPedPs Path. Hist. l. j. lo As indurating agents, 
alcohol, dilute chromic and nitric acids.. have already been 
mentioned. 1893 T. Watts 'va Athenxztzzi s Jan. 17/1 The in- 
durating effects of a selfish religiosity never withered her soul. 
Indliratioil. (indiur^Djan). Also 6 en-. [a. 
F. induration (14th c.),or ad, med.L. induration- 
ezn, n, of action f. indurdre to Indurate.] 

1. The action of hardening; the process of being 
hardened or becoming hard ; also, hardened con- 
dition. Now chiefly in Geol. and Bath. 


C1386 Chaucer Can. Veozit. Pz-ol. 302 Of bodies inoHifi- 
cacion And also of hire induiacion. 1471 Riplev Comp. 
Alck. VI. i. in Ashm. (1632) i6t It ys of soft thyngs Indura- 
cyon. 1384 R. Scot Discov. Wztckcz'. xiv. i. (1886) 294 
Mystical! teimes of art; as (fora tast) .. mollifications and 
indurations of bodies. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 11. i. 
50 Wee usually ascribe their induration to cold. 1783 Pott 
Chiruz-g. IVks. II. 198 The induration, •enlaigement, or 
other morbid affection of such paits. 1855 Corzizvall 81 The 
elvans have mostly a common mineral character, though of 
.very variable degrees of induration. 

attzjib. 1^8 J. Hutchinson Archives Szirg. IX. 113 A 
new induration form of large size and exactly like a primary 
Hunterian sore. 

b. A hardened formation or mass. 

1809 Med. frnl. XXI. aSt, Iihave found on opening these 
subjects, lemarkable indurations, in the brain. 

e. Hardened.condition of body ; ability to endure 
hardships. 

1827 J. F. Cooper Prah-ie I. i. 23 His whole figure had 
attained an appearance of induration. 

2. A hardening'of character or feeling; obstinacy, 
stubbornness ; callousness, want of feeling. 

1493 Festivall (W. de W.1151S) 128 b, Askynge Ihesu for- 
gyuenes of her enduracyon & obstynacy. .1350 Bale Image 
Both Ch. Diij b, In her place shall stande up the sinagoge 
of Sathan, with blyndnesse and induracion. 1631 C. Cart- 
wright Cez-t. Relig. i. 230 He saves the. elect by nieicy, and 
danmes the Reprobate by induration, a 1732 Attlrbury 
Matt, xxvii. 25 (Seager) 1 ‘he hand of God is in it, and some 
degree of a judicial induration. 1873 Mezzu T. Finlayson 
i8t To what a degree of induration and seaiedness must 
you have biought yourself. 

"h b. A hardening influence. Obs. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. 11. (1882) 114 A hinderaunce to 
manie in comming to the Gospel, and an induration to the 
papist.s, hardning their hearts. 

Zndurative (i'ndiure'tiv), a. Also 6 exL-. [f. 
L. indurat- (see Indurate vi) -f -ive.] Of harden- 
ing tendency or quality. 

1592 Lylv Gatathea ii. iii, Bellowes mollificative and en- 
durative. 1863 Sat. Rev. XV. 622/1 The habit of analysis 
and self-examination has also a great indurative effect. 
1873 T. H. Green Izitrod. Pathol, (ed. 2) 255 When .. an 
endocarditis is the precursor of the indurative process. 
1882 Quahi's Med. Diet. 235/2 Indurative changes in the 
solid viscera lead to venous obstruction. 

t Indu'ratize, v, Obs. notice- wd. [f. Indurate 
ppl. a. + -IZE.] trails. To harden (the heart). 

. *598 Tofte Alba (1880) 86 Thy hart gainst rne, not still 
induradre, But my sad thoughts' in me retranquillize. 

t Indu’re, obs. form of Endure z'. — Indurate. 

c tt^s° Mirozir Saliiaciozm 387 Whi god Pharaos hert wald 
in m.-ilice indure. 1533 Goodly Prizzzer in 3 Przzzt. Hezi. 
VIII (1848) 222 Make soft our haid hearts .. which be 
indured St hardened. 1578-1600 [.see Endure v. 1]. 

Hence t^dUTed (Sc. indu'rit) ppl. a., har- 
dened, indurate; whence t Indu'ritness {Sci}, 
hardened condition, induration. 

1338 XcNNEDiEpowj*. Tz-act. in Wodrozv Soc. Misc. (1844) 
I. 144 Ihe indurit opinioun quhilk he consavis. Ibid, 161 
Geve thow wyll maiueyne, with pertinacitie and induiitnes, 
ane wickit opinion. 1563 Ressoning Crosraguetl JCziojc 
CiiJa(Jam.), His induretnes and pertinacitie. rgh-j Glide 
4 - Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 148 Indurit ignorance hes slaine Thy 
hart, and put vs to greit paine, n 1598 Rollocic Lect. Hist, 
Passion iv. Wks. (Wodrow Soc.) II. 63 What avails it to 
speak to an indured heart? 

t Indu-ring, variant of Enduring Obs. 

re^$o-joGolagz-os Gazv. 405 Na nane sa doughty of deid, 
induring his daw. 1524-1630 [see Enduring prep.). 

Indusial (indiit'zial), a. Geol. [f. Indusi-um 
-b -AL.] Containing, or composed of, indusia or 
larva-cases ; in indusial limestone (see quots.). 

1833 Lyell Pz-izte. Geol. Ill, 232 There is another remark- 
able form of fresh-water limestone in Auvergne, called 
‘indusial’, from the cases, or indusire, of the laivse of 
Phryganea, great heaps of which have been encrusted, as 
they lay, by hard travertin, and formed into a rock. 1831 
Richardson Geol. (1835) 375 These indusial limestones 
form but a portion of the strata of the district. 

Indusiate (indiri'ziet), ppl. .a. Bot. [ad. L. 
indvsiat-us -. see Indusidji and -ATE 2 2.J Fur- 
nished or covered with an indnsinm. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Sysl. Bot. 188 Monopetalous dicoty- 
ledons, with, .an indusiate stigma. 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
ti . Sachs' Bot. 395 A resemblance . . between the sporocarp 
of Salvinia and the indusiate sorns of this family of Ferns. 

Indu’siated, ppl. «. rare. [f. as prec. -f -EDi .] 

1. ‘ Cloathed with a petticoat, waste-coat, or 
shirt’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

2. Bot. = Indusiate. 

1864 in Webster. 

Indusiform (indi^'zifprm), a. Bot. Also 
-iiform. [f. Indusi-um + -form.] Having the 
form or shape of an indusiiim. 

1837 Berkeley Czyptog. Bot. § 603 The sori are produced 
on exserted concave indusiiform marginal lobes. 1866 John 
Smith Ferzis Brit. ^ For. (1879) 8a Sori round .. furnished 
with indusiform laciniate scales. 

ludtisioid (indiM’ziioid), a. Sot. [f. as prec. 
-t- -OID.] Resembling an indnsinm. 

1866 J. 'Ssm.v'A Ferns Brit, ff For. (1879) ® 7 . Sori oblong- 
linear, marginal, furnished with indusioid stipitate squamae. 

(I Zndusitun (indi/Pzi^m). PI. -ia. [L. indu- 
sium a tunic, app. f. indtidre to put on : see Endue.] 
1. Anat. The amnion of the foetus. 

1706 in Phillips. 1835 Ramsbotiiam Obstetr. Med. 43 
Besides the peritoneal coat, — indusium — they possess 
beneath it another,— their proper tunic, 
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2 . Bot. a. The membranous shield or scale cover- 
ing the sorus or fruit-cluster of a fern. 

1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Bot. 248 My learned friends Willde- 
now and Swartz have judged otherwise, calling this mem- 
brane the iftdusbmi, or covering; which, seems to me 
altogether superfluous. 1851 T. Moore Brit. Pents i?- 
Allies (1864) 12 The mdusium..\% mo.stlya thin transparent 
membranous scale of the same general form as the soius 
itself. 187s Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Boi. 356 The 
whole sorus is very generally covered by an excrescence of 
the epidermis, the tiue Iitd7tsiuin : in other cases the false 
indusium consists of an outgrowth of the tissue of the leaf 
itself. 

b. A collection of hairs united into a sort of 
cup, and inclosing the stigma in the Goodetiiacem. 

1830 Lindley Hat. Syst. Bot 186 Campanulas have not 
the fringed indusium which terminates the style of Goode- 
niaceae, and surrounds their stigma. 

3 . Enlom. The case or covering of a larva. 

1832 Lyell Prmc. GeoUll. 246 The Indusia, or cases of 
the larvae of Phiyganea. 1865 Page Hattdbk. Geol. (ed. 2) 
256 The mdusutm or case of the caddis-worm. 

Xudustrial (indu’strial), a. and sh. [Occurs 
in end of r6th c. ; then app. not till late in iSth. 
The early instances, as well as 1 5th c. F. indtislHal, 
appear to be independent formations from L. indtts- 
tria + -AL. In the 19th c. the word appears as an 
adaptation of mod.F. industrieK^Dict. Acad. 1835), 
f. industrie + -el = -An i .] 

A. adj. Pertaining to, or of the nature of, industry 
or productive labour; resulting from industry. Of 
persons : Engaged in or connected with an industry 
or industries, 

hidustrial accession.^ additional value given to property 
by labour expended on it (see Accession 7). + Industrial 

fruits, fruits giown or cultivated by human industiy (so 
obs. 'S'.yruits indusinau.x,-eux). 

IS90 Swinburne Test ament s\\\. § 10 (1640) 135 Of fruits, 
some bee Industrial!, and some Naturall, By Industrial!, I 
raeane suche as bee sowne in the ground by mans industry, 
in hope ..to be reaped with increase ere long. IMd. 136. 
1774 B, Halufax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law (1795) 24 Industi lal 
Accessions aie i. Specification, or producing a new form 
from another’s materials [etc.]. 1830 VV. Thompson Praci. 
Direct. Estah. Coinmnn. p. iii, The whole of the industrial 
operations of society \_Hote. From the French ‘ of or belong- 
ing to industry 1841 F. Vesev Decl. Eng. Lang. 82 
Industrial, a French word, said to mean mechanical : 
lately adopted by the English newspapers. 1848 'Hixu. PoI. 
Econ. I. iii. S 3 The industrial capacities of human beings. 
i86a Motley (1868) I. viii.489Such of the industrial 

cla,sse,s as could leave the place had wandered away to Hol- 
land and England. 

b. Industrial School : A school for teaching one 
or more branches of industry (cf. school of industry, 
INDUSTRY 4 b); spec, a school established for the 
compulsoiy attendance of neglected children, where, 
besides being boarded (or lodged and boarded) 
and being taxight the ordin.ary elementary subjects, 
they are instructed in. some industry or trade ; 
a school of this kind in which the children are 
boarded or partially boarded but not lodged is 
more distinctively called a day industrial school. 

1%^-^ {title) Industrial Schools the Means for Decreasing 
Juvenile Crime. 1837 Act la Sf ai Viet. c. 48 § 3 The Com- 
mittee of. . Council on Education may, upon the Application 
of the Managers of any School in which Industrial Training 
is provided, and in which Children are fed as well as taught 
. . grant a Certificate . , and thenceforth the School shall be 
a Certified Industrial School. 1876 Act^^^ 40 Viet. c. 79 
§ 16 A school in which industrial training, elementary 
education, and one or more meals a day, but not lodging, 
are provided . . to be a certified day industrial school. 

B. sb. 1 . One engaged in industrial pursuits. 

1865 Pall Mall_ G. i6 Aug. lo/i Commercials . . Agricul- 
turists .. Industiials. 1887 Ibid. 20 Jan. 12/1 A place in 
which the home-keeping industrial could find out all he 
wants to know about colonial industry. 1894 Lancaster 
(Pa.) Morn. News 16 May, A band of Western ‘ Industrials ' 
received ., an offer of $1. 40 per day and per man to work 
on a railroad contract. 1899 Q, Rev. Jan. 10 To him it 
appears a matter of course .. that nobles and industrials 
should be fighting. 

2 . pi. Shares in a joint-stock industrial enterprise. 
X894 Daily Nenus etx Sept. 3/6 There was no general tone 
to the market, which — excluding Industrials — appears for 
the present to have reached a state of equilibrium. 1898 
Westm. Gaz. 2 Mar. 8/3 There is always plenty of money 
awaiting investment in sound industrials. 

Hence Indu'strially adv.,m respect of industry ; 
Inatfstrialness, the quality of being industrial. 

01x846 Per. Q. Rev. cited in Worcester for Industrially. 
XS53 StMMONDs Dz’cA Trade Those identified with the 
manufacturing pursuits, or producing arts, are said to be 
mdustrlally employed. 1876 H. Spencer Princ. Social. 
(1877) I. 756 Simple tribes which are exceptional in their 
industrialness. 1879 Ibid. in. ix. 711 Decrease of militancy 
and increase of industrialness. 1883 AmericanTl. 37 No 
country which keejis a large fraction of its people under 
arms, can compete industrially with countries like England 
and America. 

Indu'strialism. [f. prec. -i- -ish. Cf. F. m- 
dusirialisme (Littre).] A system of things arising 
from or involving the existence of great industries ; 
the organization of industrial occupations. 

1831 Caklyle Sari. Res. ii. iv, Preparing us, by indirect 
but sure methods. Industrialism and the Government of the 
WisMt.. 1844 Mary Hennell Soc. Syst. 201 The anarchy 
of civilized industrialism. 1869 Seeley Led. <5- Ess. i. 18 
Poets sang of a golden age returned, and they hymned 
industrialism in exquisite language. iBSo Academy 24jan. 


Sg/i Ceremony .dies away among indu.strial societies, and 
among those cla-sses which industrialism, has produced. 

Indu’Strialist. [f- as prec. a -ist. Cf. F, 

induslria lisle (Littre).] 

1 . One engaged in, or connected with, industrial 
occupations ; a worker or manufacturer. 

1864 Times 23 Mar., The well-to-do industi ialists, and the 
landowners. i86g M. Arnold C«/r. 4 An. (18S2) 235 
Industriali.sts in search of gentility. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

25 Aug. 4/1 When once men have begun to be divided 
definitely into industrialists and fighters [etc.]. 

2 . altrib. 01 adj. Characterized by or engaged in 
industi ialism. 

j886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 107/2 What Saint-Simon desired 
. . was an industrialist state directed by modern science. 
Indu'Strialize, Z'. [f. as prec. -t - ize.] irans. 
To affectwithordevote to industrialism ; tooccupy 
or organize industrially. Hence Indu-strialized 
ppl. a. 

1882 CernJi. Mag. Dec. 736 Our modern desecrated and 
industrialised England. 1&6 Pall Mall G. 8 Sept. 4/1 
Professor Foxwell .spoke ominously of' industrializing ’ the 
villages and making maikets near the agriculturists. _ 1888 
New Princeton Rev. May 328 Contempt of civilians, 
patronage of ‘trad es-people’, survive from the middle-age 
. . with a persistence that strikes our industrialized sense as 
puerile. 

t Illdu‘Striate,z'. Obs. rare — '-. \i.'?.indus- \ 
trier -f -ATE 8 6: cf. s'indush'ier ‘ to labour, in- 
deauoiir, bestirre liimselfe’ (Cotgr.).] rejl. To 
use one’s industry, to make diligent endeavour. 

1613 Sherley Trav. Persia 2 It was. .a weaknesse in my 
judgement, which, notwithstanding, I ever industriated my 
selfe to make perfect. 

Industrious (indo-striss), a. [ad. L. (post- 
class.) indtistriosiis (f. hidustria industry : see 
-Otis), or its Fr. repr. industrieux (1503 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). Cf. also L. induslrius diligent.] Char- 
acterized by industry. 

fl. Characterized by or showing intelligent or 
skilful work ; skilful, able, clever, ingenious. (Of 
agents, their actions, etc.). Obs. 

[Cf. 1338 Elyot Diet,, Indnstrins, He that is wytty and 
actyue.] 

1323 [implied in Industriously i]. 1331 Elyot Gov. i. 
xxiii, They that be called Industrious, do moste craftily and 
depely understande in all affaires what is expedient, and by 
what meanes and wayes they maj’e sonest exploits them. 
And those thinges in whome other men trauayie, a person 
industrious lightly and with facilitie spedeth, and fyndeth 
newe wayes and meanes to bring to effecte that he desireth. 
1349 Compl. Scot. Ep. Queen 6_ Be that industreus martial 
act, he renforsit the toune vitht victualis. 1333 Eden 
Decades 338 The industrious and .subtyle art of partyng 
gold from uew syluer. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. 
It. 411 Are there many creatures althoujih greater in sub- 
stance, that yet haue such industrious & ingenious nature.s, 
as these litle beasts [bees] haue ? 1305 Shaks. Pohn 11. i, 
376 They gape and point At your industrious Scenes and 
acts of death. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. (5- Commw. (i6oj) 
178 Advetsitie ripeneth the looser, and maketh him wane 
and industrious. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Peirese II. 
76 That the .Ancients were so industrious, that they made 
no Vessel, which did not contain a.set measure, and a certain 
weight. 2679 G. R. tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. Worldn. 308 
Another composed a compleat Ship, .so industrious that a 
Bee might hide or cover it under his Wings. 2687 Dryden 
Hind 4 P. II 571 Industrious of the needle and the chart, 
They run full sail to their Japonian mart. 

2 . Characterized by or showing application, en- 
deavour, or effort ; painstaking, zealous, attentive, 
careful. Const* in ( [ after, cf, to) some matter, to do 
something. 

1532 Huloet, I ndustrious, /fz-wrjfzZ ysgfiSHAKS. xHen. IV, 
I, i. 62 Heere is a deere and true industrious friend, Sir 
Walter Blunt, new lighted from, his Horse. 2596 Spenser 
Slate Irel. Wks. (Globe) 626/1 Industrious to seeke out the 
trueth of these thinges. 1608 Middleton Trick to catch 
old one ii. i. His uncle [is] very industrious to beguile the 
widow and make up the match. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 51 More industrious in humane inventions, then re- 
ligious devotions. 1644 Milton Ednc. Wks. (1847) 9S/2 
Those people who have at any time been most industrious 
after wisdom. 1639 Hammond On Ps. cx. i Some otheis 
. . are most industrious to evade it 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 
116 His thoughts were low; To vice industrious, but to 
Nobler deeds Timorous and slothfuL 1693 G. Stepney in 
Dryden's Juvenal viii. (1697) 220 He was Industrious to 
be esteem'd the best Musitian of his Age. 2699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. ii Considering with what industrious Malice 
the false Story had been spread over England. 1699 Dryden 
To John Driden 33 Industrious of the common good. 1723 
Pope Qdyss. viii. 82 Before his ej-es the purple vest he drew. 
Industrious to conceal the fallinp; dew. 2742 Middleton 
Cicero II. viii. 176 Very industrious in recommending it. 
1761 HuME/fw?. Eng. HI. ii. 116 Hollis was so industrious 
to continue his meritorious distress, that when one offered 
to hail him he would not yield. 

'f' 3 . Characterized by or showing design or pur- 
pose : intentional, designed, purposed, voluntary. 

1629 N. Carpenter Achit. 8 It was the part of a shame- 
lesse Cham to bee an indiLStrious spectator of his fathers 
naked nesse. 2632 J. Wright tr. Caxnus' Nature's Paradox 
290 By industrious excuses (purposely invented) hee had 
sharpen’d the desire of his Auditours. x6s4H. L'Estrange 
Chas. I (263s) 183 Some there are suspect this mistake to 
have been not involuntary but industrious in him. 1668 
H. More Div. Dial. (J.), The industrious perforation of the 
tendons of the second joints of fingers and toes, draw the 
tendons of the third joints through, 2692 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent. 90 An industrious Omission, .of the Principal 
Point of Care. 1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1845) I. 
269 His [Elijah’s] industrious affectation of the wilderness. 


4 . Characterized by or showing assiduous and 
steady work ; full of work ; diligent, laborious, 
hard-working. (The prevailing sense.) 

1591 Spenser 122 Who beeing..more indus- 

trious, gathered more stoie Of the fields honour than the 
others best. 2611 Bible i .\i. 28 Solomon seeing the 

young man that he was industrious [i'wn;?;?'., //i A did vorke]. 
1683 Robinson in Ray's Coir (1848) 132 We liave been 
very industrious since our coming to Paris. 2725 De For 
Voy. round World (1840) 263 Soil well cultivated by the 
poor industrious Chilians. 1764 Gold.sm. li-av. 299 Indus- 
trious habits in each bosom reign. 2782 Cowper Ilci-oism 
60 Yet man, laborious man, by slow degrees . . Plies all the 
sinews of industrious toil. 2864 J. 'N tK\.v.^v. Faith/. Ministry 
207 The most pious man ought to be tlie most industrious. 
2892 Jas. Brown Serut. 207 Industrious poverty becomes a 
nobler thing than idle wealth. 

5. = Industrial tz. rare. 

1823 McCulloch Pol. Econ. Introd. 45 Tltose vho are 
engaged in industiiou.s undertakings. 2845 — Ta-cation n. 

V. (1852) 207 Such improvements.. in the ails as will enable 
industrious undertakings to be cairied on with a much less 
expenditure of fuel. 

Industriously (indzj'strissli), adv. [f. prcc. 

-h-LY 2 .] In an industrious manner, 
j- 1 . With intelligent or skilful work ; skilfully, 
cleverly, ingeniously. Obs, 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 851 The noble Pamphila .. 
Habillimentis royall founde out industriously'. 2647 _W. 
Browne tr. Polexander i. 26 The first part was full of little 
Chambers, so industriously built that they seemed to be cut 
out of the Rocke it .selfe. Ibid. 28 The .seeling wa.s of a 
hollow mirror, made of many Venice glasses, so industriously 
joj'ned together, that [etc.]. 

2 . With painstaking work ; carefully, studiously, 
zealously, persistently ; often in bad sense : with 
evil pertinacity. 

1375-83 Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker Soc.) 212 Let us ca.st off 
all hinderances, and strive industriously unto that salvation 
which is set before us. 2670 Clarendon Contempt, Pi. 
Tracts (1727) 608 The ranke.st pleasures which are industri- 
• ously applied to the corruption of human nature. 2709 
Addison Taller No. 96 p 3 It has been industriously' given 
out. .that John Partridge is dead. Ibid. P7 Seveial have in- 
dustriously spread abroad. That I am in Partnership with 
Charles Lilly. 17115 S. Sewall Diary 5 Oct. (1882) 111. 105 
Govr.j Lt. Govr. laid their hands on the Bible, and kiss’d It 
veiy industriously. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II 437 A 
notion industriously propagated by the Romish clergy. 2872 
Morley Voltaire (1886) 8 Industriously shouting the ciy of 
a church. 1883 Gilmour Mongols xviii. 212 In the act of 
disrobing, prayeis are said most industriously, 
f 3 , Of set purpose ; with design ; intentionally, 
designedly. { — 1.,. de indusiria.) Obs. 

1611 Shaks. Winl. T. i. ii. 256 If industriously I play'd 
tlie Foole, it was my negligence, Not weighing we’ll the end. 
2642 Howell her. Trav. tArb.) 30 But heie, shee seemes to 
have industriously, and of set puipose studied it. 2674 T. 
Tuenor Case Bankers Creditoi s CcccrA. 33 Theie be many 
things which possibly I have forgot, and some things which 
I have perhaps industriously omitted. 1774 J. Bryant 
Myihol. II. 431 His horns are industriously so placed as to 
form two lunettes. 18x6 G. S. Faber Ong. Pagan Idolatry 
III. 244 The three pyramids of Egypt have been industri- 
ously built upon the first hill between Cairo and the western 
bank of the Nile. 

4 . "With steady application to work; diligently, 
assiduously, laboriously. 

2611 CoTGR. Industrievsement, industriously; diligently 
. .laboriously, 1663 Cowlev Verses ^ Ess., Ode Onuda's 
Poems, But thou industriously hast sow’d and till’d The fair, 
and fiuitful field. 2782 W. Blane Ess. Hunt. Pref. (1788) jo 
If he. .chuses to be idly busy rather than industriously so. 
2839 Smiles Self-Help ii. 41 He worked away industriously 
employing a few hands. 

Indu-striousness. [f. as prec. -i- -ness.] 
The quality of being industrious : = Industry 3 , 

2592 Savile Tacitus,Hist. 11, xc. 106 Extolling his own in- 
dustriousness and temperancy. 1619 Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. 
(1630) 393 The Pismire can teach the Sluggard piouidence, 
and indastriousnesse._ i8i3 Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 
269 The characteristic independence and industriousness 
of our nation._ 1882 K. Srencer in Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Nov, I Industrialism is not to be confounded with industri- 
ousness. 

t Indu-strous, a. Obs. Bare. Variant of 
Industrious. So Indu’strously adv. 

1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsiiue 84h, Painefull and 
industrous souldiors._ 2633 Hevwood Hierarch, iv. 214 The 
Second to the Third is like industrous, And as degreed, ’tis 
more and more illti.strous. 1721 Land. Gaz. No. 5932/2 All 
which . . were industrously set on Fire. 

Industry (i-ndostri). [a. F. industrie (i4tli c.b 
or ad. L. industria diligence, ‘ a vertue compre- 
hendynge bothe study and diligence ’ (Elyot Diet. 

1538 ).] 

fl. Intelligent or clever working; skill, inge- 
nuity, dexterity, or cleveiness in doing anything. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. i. xiii. (1533I 7 b, Saynge that the fore- 
sayd hote bathes were made by the industrye, or made of the 
industry of lulius cesar. 1531 Elyot Gov. i. xxiii, Industrie 
hath nat ben so longe tyme used in the englisshe tonge as 
Prouidence ; wherfoie it is the more straunge, and requiieth 
the more plaine exposition. It is a qualitie procedyng of 
witte and experience, by the whiche a man perceyueth 
quickly, inuenteth fresshly, and counsayleth spedily. c 1^66 
J. Alday tr. Boaysiifatt's Theat. World C viij, With wliat 
Industrie do they [ants] make theyr little holes, of the which 
the comining in i.s not straight, for feare that other beasts 
come not in. Ibid. Dijb, The Cuckowe. .[has] the industrie 
to espie where other Birdes make their nestes, and thei e 
layth htr egges. 2397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 
12 b/i There is a certayne industrye in the depressione of 
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the trepane. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 521 [They] 
have no . . weapons, but certaine swords : and are without 
all industry for fishing and navigation, 

+ 2 . An application of skill, cleverness, or craft ; 
a device, contrivance ; a crafty expedient. Obs. 

f 1477 Caxtom Jason I slial deliuere to him the in- 
dustrie and teehe him how he shal Wynne the flees of golde. 
*555 Eden Decades 84 Nature was not sollicitate to brynge 
furthe suche gieate fluds by this so smaule industiy. 1560 
"Whitehorne Arte /■Farre ^I 588) 94 The first Industrie is, to 
make the walles crooked, and full of tourninges, and of 
receiples, 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. vii. 33 
Sthe, as was reported, suddenlie thairefter dies, be Industrie 
of the gouernour. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 885 To 
make the Computation of their yeeie certaine, they used 
this indu-,trie. 1621 Burton Anal. Mel. ii. i. ii. 11651) 222 
All the physick we can use, art, excellent industiy, is to no 
purpo.se without calling upon God. 

3 . Diligence or assiduity in the performance of 
any task, or in any effort ; close and steady appli- 
cation to the business in hand ; exertion, effort. 

1331 Elyot Gov. hi. xxiii. That slouthe and dulnesse 
beynge plucked from them by Industrie, they be induced 
unto the continuall acte. 1376 Gascoigne Steele Gl. Ded. 
(Arb.) 44 These examples aie sufficient to proue that by 
Industrie and diligence any perfection may be attained. 
1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857J I. 62 It consumed but one 
house, being quenched by the great industry of the people. 
1741 Middleion Cicero II. x. 416 A story, kept up for some 
days with great industry. 1792 Anecd. iV. Pitt I. i. 3 The 
present publication is the effect of industry, not of ability. 
1863 Froude Hist. Eng. VIII. gi In a few well chosen 
sentences she complimented the students on their industry. 

4 . Systematic work or labour ; habitual employ- 
ment in some useful work, now esp. in the produc- 
tive arts or manufactures. (This, with 5, is the 
prevalent sense.) 

i6it Shaks. Cymb. in. vi. 31 The sweat of industiy would 
dry, and dye But for the end it workes too. 1699 Damiuer 
Voy. II. I 141 Those who can turn their hands to any thing 
besides drudgery, live well enough by their induitry. 1764 
Burn Poor Laws 151 A man that has been bred up in the 
tiade of begging, will never, unless compelled, fall to in- 
dustry. 1776 Adam Smith iF. H. 11. iii. (1869) II. 338 
The funds destined for the maintenance of industry are 
much greater in proportion . . than they weie two or three 
centunei) ago. 1843 Carlyle Past Pr. iv. iv. The Leaders 
of Industry . .are virtually the Captains of the World. 1863 
Fawcett Pol, Econ. ii. v. 198 When industry is conducted by 
other combinations than those of employe! s and employed. 

b. House of industry^ a woikhouse. School 
(t College) of industry, a school in which various 
industrial occupations are taught ; an industrial 
school. 

1696 J. Bellers {title) Proposals for raising a College of 
Industry for all useful Trades and Husbandry. 1773 R. 
Potter {title) Observations on the Poor Laws, on the Pre- 
sent State of the Poor, and, on Houses of Industry. 1782 
Phil. Trans. LXXII. 366 In the month of June, 1777, 
several years after the House of Industry had been built. 
X789 {title) Plan of the Sunday Schools and School of In- 
dustry established in the City of Bath. 1882 Mbs. Pitman 
Mission L. Greece ^ Pal. 68 She said that she was most of 
all pleased with the school of industry, because it was con- 
fined to the poor. 

5 . A particular form or branch of productive 
labour ; a trade or manufacture. 

c X366 J. Alday tr BoaysUiaiis Theat. World Civb, 
Spinners or Spiders . . have a much better grace . . in their 
industries, for there is no knots in their workings, nor wast. 
x6zi G, Sandvs tr. Ovid's Met. 11. (1626) 32 The Thunderer 
then , .finding nothing there by fire decay'd ; He Earth, and 
humane industries suruay’d. 1741 Johnson Debates Pari. 
(1787) I. 278 To maintain themselves by a more honest and 
useful industiy. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby iI. i, The rights 
and properties of our national industries. Atheneeiim 

8 Sept. 309/2 An industry that has lately sprung up in the 
United States concerned in the production of galvanised 
iron cornices for architectural purposes. 1883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 360 They_ knit socks as long as daylight lasts ; 
some widows even maintain a family by this industry. 

+ 6. Cy industry, on purpose, intentionally (after 
L. de or ex industrid). Obs. rare. 

1613 Chapman Revenge Bussy D'Ambois ii- D ij a, Romes 
Brutus is reuiu'd in him, Whom hee of industry doth imitate. 
Ibid. HI. F ij b, When Homer made Achilles passionate, 
. . He did compose it all of Industrie, To let men see, that 
[etc ]. 1648 Milton Tenure Kings 4 A dissembl’d piety 
fain’d of industry to begett new discord. 

Hence I-ndustrying [-iNGi], practice of an in- 
dustry. nonce-wd. 

1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xviii. v. (1872) VII. 182 An eye- 
sorrow, they, with their commerce, their weavings and iu- 
dustryings, to Austrian Papists, who cannot weave or trade. 

“h Illdtl'te, ppl. ct. Obs. rare^^. fad. L. m- 
dili-us, pa. pple. of induh'e : see Endue.] Clothed, 
endued. 

c 1430 Cov. Myst. xxi. (Shaks. Soc.) 204 Clothe the in 
cleunes, with vertu be indute. 
f Induction. ? Endowment (f. Indue = Endow). 

1380 Lyly Euphues F iv, They [bees] vse as great wit by 
indution, and Arte by workmanship, as euer man hath or can. 

Xudutive (indmTiv), a. Bot. [f. L. indiit-., 
ppl. stem of induere (see next) -t- -IVE.] Of seeds : 
Having the usual integument or coveting [Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1886). 

II XudXLVisB (indi^ 7 ’viif), sb.pl. Bot. [L. znduvias 
clothes, clothing, f. induh'e to put on.] (See qnot.) 

1833 Lindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) 1 . 242 The withered re- 
mains of leaves which not being articulated with the stem 
cannot fall off but decay upon it have been called . .induvise, 
the part so covered is said to be iiiduviate. 


Hence Indu’vial, a Bot. 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Indnvialis, .. applied by Mir- 
bel, to a calyx when it persists and covers the fruit .. in- 
duvial. 

IndU'viate, a. Bot. [f. prec, + -ATE 2 ,] 
Clothed with induvise (q.v.). 

183s [see Induvi^]. 1833 pn Mayne E.rpos. Lex. 1870 
Bentley Bot. 127 The stem is said to be induviate. 

InduyT(e, obs. form of Endues 
I ndw, obs. foim of Endue, Endow. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. z6tIi Indwyn, and yeve warysone, 
doto. Ibid., Indwynge, dotacio. 

Xnd'well (imtdwe l), V. Pa. t. and pple. in- 
dwelt. [f. In- 1 + Dwell ; in Wyclif rendering 
L. i 7 ihabitdreP\ 

1. irans. To dwell in, inhabit, occupy as a dwell- 
ing; also fig. To live in, occupy, or possess, as 
a spiiitor principle may inhabit a body. 

X382 Wyclif Ps. xxxvi[i]. 3 Hope in the Loid, and do 
goodnesse ; and iiidwelle thou [Vulg. inhabita] the ertlie. 
17 . . I'umblers Rant in Herd Collect. Sc. Songs 11776) II. 46 
We aw him nought but a grey groat, The off’i ing for the house 
we in-dwell. 1839 Bailey Festus xiii. (1848) 120 Living 
clouds Indwelt by wairior souls. xSyx Blackie Four Phases 

I. 94 The Intelligence which indwelleth the whole of things. 
1882 H. ScoiT Holland Logic f,- Life (1885) 124 The body 
. .which man’s spirit takes and inhabits, .and Indwells. 

2. intr. To dwell, abide, have one’s abode [in). 
K\%ofig. 

X382 Wyclif Job x. 22 Wher shadewe of deth, and noon 
order, but fulli indwellith euere duiende orrour. 1649 
Roberts Clavis Bibl Intiod. ii. 31 Let the word of Chiist 
indwell in you richly in all wisdome. Not be, but dwell 
with you; not dwell with you, but dwell in yon, yea in- 
dwell in you. X846 Trench Mirac. Introd. (1862) 37 He is 
not asking for a power not indwelling in Him. 1861 J. G. 
.SiiEi'PARD Fall Rome xiii. 692 The secret principle of life 
indwelling in its formal type. 

Hence ImdweTt/J//. a. (the pa. pple. is indwedt). 
1833 Milman Lai. Chr. xiv. ii. (1S64) IX. 56 The Holy 
Ghost became a Dove, not as a symbol, but as a constantly 
indwelt form. 

Xndweller, in-dweller (i-n,dwe:lo.i). [f. In 
adv. II e + Dweller: cf. prec. In Wyclif ren- 
deiing L. inhabilans, inhabitatorP\ 

One who dwells or lives in a place ; an inhabi- 
tant. Also fig. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xxxii[i]. 8 Of hym forsothe fiist ben to- 
gidere moued alle the mdwelleris the world [Vulg. omnes 
iuhabitantes orie/n]. — Zeph. ii. 5 Y .shal distruye iliee, 
so that an yndw’eller be not [Vulg. ut non sit inhabitator). 
1333 CovERDALE 2 Chron. xx, 20 Herken vnto me O luda, 
& ye iudwellers of lerusalem. X393 Interl, Droichis Pt. 
Play 22 in Dunbar's Poems (1893) 315 Prowest, baillies, offi- 
ceris, And honerable induellaris, Marchandis and fainiliaris 
Of all this fair towiie. 1608-33 Hall Occas. Medit, 
§ iro A house ready to fall on the head of the indweller. 
1618 E. Elton Rom. vii. 1x622) 351 The corruption of nature 
. . is still an in-dweller in them. _r835 Pusey Doctr. Real 
Presence Note S. 84 We may receive the good Lord as our 
indweller. i860 Gln. P. Thompson Audi Alt. 111 . cxvii. 
34 If France could . . with the assent of the in-dwellers, 
rejoin the Rhenish provinces. 

b. A mere resident ; a sojourner. 

*535 CovERDALE Gcn. xxiii. 4, I am a straunger and an 
indweller amonge you. 1826 Scorr finl. 29 June, I have 
been so long a citiren of Edinburgh, now an indweller only. 
1833 J. P. Kennedy Horse Shoe R. xiii. (i860) 150 He was 
an in-dweller at the homestead. 

Xnd'Wellillg (i ndwedigl, vbl. sb. [f. In adv. 
1 1 c + Dwelling vbl. sb. ; cf. Indwell v. In W’y- 
clif rendering L. mhabilaiio.'] The action of 
dwelling in a place ; residence. Usually fig. ; esp. 
The abiding of God or the Divine Spirit in the 
heart or soul. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. ix, 15 Ertheli indwelling [Vulg. i?i- 
habitatia) piesseth doun the wit. CX449 Pecock Repr. nt. 
ii. 282 Indwelling is no more than an vsing. 1673 Traherne 
Chr. Ethics 133 By the indwelling of God all objects are in- 
fused, and contained within. x68o T. Lawson Mite into 
Tieas. x8 Her Voice, her Prayers, her Praise.s, arising fiom 
Divine indwellings. 1848 R. I. Wilberfouce Incarnation xi. 
(1852) 27S This passage . . they interpreted of an immediate 
tn-dwelling of Godhead in the whole body of mankind. 1887 

J. S. Banks Chr. Doctr. u. iv. 210 Sin in its guilt and iii- 
dwelling is defilement. 

X’nd'W'edling, in-dwelling, ppl- «- [f- In 
adv. 1 1 a + Dwelling///, a.] That dwells within, 
4 nhabils, occupies, or possesses. Usually fig. 

14.. Chahtierlain Ayr i. in Sc. Stat. I, Alswele induel- 
lande as furth duelland. 1646 P. Bulkeley Gospel Covt, iv. 
319 It was not any indwelling power within themselves, by 
which they did them [those great works]. 1799 Han. More 
Fetn.Educ. (ed. 4)!, 264 So religion is not an occasional act, 
but an indwelling principle, .from which indeed every act 
derives all its life. 1880 E. White Cert. Relig. 87 An assur- 
ance.. of the indwelling presence of God. 1883 Clodo 
Myths ^ Dr. n. vi. 180 The patient is kept without food so 
as to starve out the indwelling enemy. 

Hence IndweTling’ness, thequality ofindwelling. 
t Indwir, obs. Sc. form of Enduke v. 

1371 Satir. Poems Reform, xxvii. 50 Thatt fi-eindschip . . 
langest will indwir. 

+ lixdy, Indie. Obs. [ad. L. Itidia : cf. Italy, 
Sicily, Germany, Tuscany, etc. The p). Indies, 
q.v., is still in use.] =India. Also attrib. 

1378 Lyte Dodoetis v. Ixix. 634 Large Pepper of Indie. 
1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 81 The Indie-writer.s make men- 
tion of sundry great cities in this Hand. 1647 H. More 
Philos: Poems 181 Indie, Egypt, .Arabic. 


b. Indy blue, the dye Indigo, or its colour. 
1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xviii. (Percy Soc.) 80 A fayre 
and goodly garment, Of most fyne velvet, al of Indy blewe. 
a 1329 Sitr LTON ‘ Knoledge, aquayntance ’ 17 Saphyre of 
sadnes, enuayned with indy blew. 

Indycyble, Indyffereney, Indygenee, In- 
dygn, etc. : see Indicible, etc. 

Tl'Ue, ft ep. Obs. [An early ME, formation 
found in southern dialects from 1175 to 1340, when 
still in regular use in Kentish. Of uncertain forma- 
tion : see below.] = In prep., in its various uses. 

riiyS Lamb. Horn. 49 Alse Jieo.s men dofl be liggeS inne 
eubriiche and Ine gluteneiie and Ine manaoas. Hid. 73 
Of ileue spek ure drihten ine fie liali godspel. Ibid. 75 His 
halie fif wiiiiden fia he Iralede for us ine fie halie rode, c 1200 
Trin. Coll. Horn. 185 Ine be loud of ierusalem. 1223 
Ancr. R. 20 Hwen 5e vesteS ine winter, .& iiiesumer. Ibid. 
54 per lieo lei iiie prisune. Ibid 64 .Spellunge and smec- 
chunge beocS ine muSe boSe, ase sihSe is iSen eien. a 1223 
Juliana 12 As Jjeo Jjet ine godd hiie hope hefde. a 1230 
Owl Night. 962 The3 hit bo fill ine nest bine, c X230 Meid. 
Maregrete xlix, Hef up b* fot a liltel, jjat ine inyn necke 
stond. c 13x3 Shoreham 7 Godes body ine forme of bred. 
Ibid. 146 Fo3eles, fisches ine the depe. 1340 Ayrnh. 7 pe 
like bet dispendeb b^-ne zonday. .ine zenne and ine hordom 
and in obie zennes aye God. Ibid. 167 pe salamandte bet 
leueb ine be uei e. Ibid. 220 pet child iyenieb ine his ye^ebe. 
he lilt wyle healde ine his aide. Ibid, 262 Vblissed pou ine 
wymen. 

b. In sense ‘ Into ’. 

_ f ti73 Lamb. Ham. 143 ]?e heSene, be erites. .sculen beoii 
iwarpen ine eche pine, c 13x3 Siioheiiam 6 That man ne 
lalle ine wanhope. crygoAyenb. 25 pis hire todelp ine biy. 
[bid. 185 pe angel. .pet com ine erpe, pe uor to rede. 

^ In norlhein dialects, and in later use, ine, yne 
appear to be only scribal variants of In, yn, prep. 
or adv, 

a 1300 Cursor M. 941 (Gott.) Vou tre pat lijf was ine 
\Cott. bat lijf es in}. Ibid. 9674 (Gott.) Noe .in pat schipp 
aljone was ine. c 140a Ywaiue Sy Caw. 760 A pot with liche 
wine. And a pece to fil it yne. 

[Note. In the dialects in which it occurs, ine is the regiilai 
word for in pieposition. The i2-i3th c. documents in which 
it is used have also i in the connexions i pe, i Jen, i pis, i pet, 
i pine, etc. ; but these do not appear in the Ayenbite 14th c. 
Ine has been viewed as an extension of the prep. In with an 
inorganic e, and as a weakened or simiilified form of Inne ; 
there are difficulties, historical or phonetic, in either view, 
though the latter is perhaps the less objectionable. Inne 
and ine are found side by side in the Lambeth Homilies ] 
-ine, sitjfix 1, forming adjs., repr. L. -intis, -itia, 
■ittum, added io names 0/ persons, animals, or mate- 
rial things, and to some other words, with the sense 
‘of’ or ‘pertaining to’, ‘of the natuie of’, repie- 
sented in Fr. by -in masc., -ine feni., in Eng. now 
usually by -itie, formerly and still exceptionally by 
-in. Examples are L. aduUerimis adulterine, an- 
serintts anseiine, asininus asinine, cattinus canine, 
divinus CSy'xsyQ, femininiis feminine, genuinus gen- 
uine, liberthius libertine, tnarmus marine, mascii- 
Imus masculine, supinus supine ; in some cases 
with blending of a previous suffix, as clandestmtis 
clandestine, intestimis intestine, mdtutinus matu- 
tine, vesperiiiius vespertine. Also from proper 
names, as Alpinus Alpine, CapiiolTnus Capitolinc, 
Lattnus Latin {formerly Latine), Sdturnmus 
Saturnine, Tarentine. (i)n the pattern 

of these, adjs. have continued to be freely formed 
in the Romanic langs. and in English, as in A Igerine, 
Carolme, Bloretitme , Socoirine', and the termina- 
tion is now greatly used in Natural History, in 
forming adjs., with or without L. type, on the names 
of genera, as acarine, accipitrine, bovine, caprine, 
equine, feline, kystneine, nnirine, passerine. In 
these Natural History adjs. the pronunciation is 
(-ain), usually imstressed ; but in other words it is 
very various, depending upon the length of time 
the word has been in English, the channel through 
which it came, the place of the stress, and other 
circumstances: cf. divine, supine (-si'n), marine 
(-zm), fetninine, genuine (-in), aquiline, bovine, 
leonine, alkaline (-ain), and see the history of the 
individual words. 

-ine, suffix‘d, forming adjs., repr. L. -tnus, a. Gr. 
-ivos, from names of minerals, plants, etc., or (in a 
few words) of L. origin, having, in Romanic and 
Eng., tire same sense and the same forms, as -ine 1 ; 
as adamantin-us adamantine, amethystinus ame- 
thystine, corallinus coralline, crystallinus crystal- 
line, hyacinthimis hyacinthine, pristimis pristine. 
The etymological and historical pronunciation is 
(-in), e.g. (pri'stin), (cedamre'ntin) ; but, from the 
spelling -ine, and the attraction of words in -ine ^ , 
there is now a strong tendency to lengthen the i in 
crysiallhte (-ain), etc. 

-ine, suffix^, forming sbs., repr, F. -ine, L. -ina, 
Gr. -Ivq, forming feminine titles, as in Gr. rjpooivi], 
L. herdina, F. hdroine heroine. With this the Ger. 
landgrdfin, markg-dfin, Du. landgravin, mark- 
gravin (the suffix of which is orig, the same a.s 
-BN 2 i), have fallen together in Fiench and in 
Eng., as landgravine, margravine. 
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-i 3 i 8 ; siiffix i, forming sbs., repr. F. -me (- w), 
I,, -ma {-Ifms), in origin identical with -iNEl. In 
L., -ina formed feminine abstracts from verbs, as 
rapma rapine, ruTna ruin, and from agent-nouns, 
as disciplina discipline, doctnna doctrine, medichia. 
medicine ; also sbs. from other sources, as fasdna 
fascine, resina. resin, nrlna urine. The adjs. in 
-inns, -ina were also used subst., as in concuhimis, 
-ina concubine, lupinus lupine, and esp. in proper 
names, as Antoinniis Augustinus Augus- 

tine, Constdntlmis Cons/cnnimQ, Crispirnhs Qns'^in, 
Jttstmns Agrippina, Constantlna, etc. The 

Knglish form of those in -ina (through Fr., or on 
the Fr. type) is -zne, occasiotrally in early words 
reduced to -in ; those in -inics give F. and Kng. -in, 
but in Eng. often -ins. 

Formations of this type were multiplied in late L. 
and Romanic, e. g. famuin famine, F. routine', in 
Romanic this suffix (It., Sp. -ino, -ina, F. -in, -ine') 
is greatly used in forming names of derived sub- 
stances, similative appellations, diminutives, etc. 
Many of these have come into English, in the F. 
form -ine (-rn), which has consequently become 
a formative element, freely used in forming the 
names of derivative products, and of things sup- 
posed to be derived from, resemble, imitate, ox 
commemorate those from which they are named, 
and thus in the trade-names of new varieties of 
fabrics, cosmetics, patent medicines, and proprie- 
tary articles generally, e. g. dentine, osseine, nec- 
tarine, brilliantine, grenadine, albertine, victor ine, 
etc. Feminine personal names of Romanic oiigin 
in -ina sometimes retain that form, but often take 
-ine (-in or -J'’nl after Fr., as Caroline, Catherine, 
Ernestine, Josephine, 

-ine, sujix^, Ckem., in origin an offshoot of 
-iNE't, as occurring in the names of some derived 
substances : see GEt.mir, -ine. At first used un- 
systematically in forming names of extractive 
principles and chemical derivatives of various kinds; 
also, in the English names given early in the 19th 
century to the four elements chlorine, Jluorinc, 
iodine, bromine (in F. chlore, Jluor, iode, brome). 
In all these, but especially in the names of ex- 
tractive principles, the ending -ine was by some 
reduced to -in, thus gelatine or gelatin, aconitine 
or aconitin, chlorine or chlorin. In recent system- 
atic nomenclature the two forms have been 
differentiated, -ine being now used (i) in forming 
names ofallcaloidsand basic substances, as aconitine, 
cocaine, nicotine, strychnine, etc., which are thus 
distinguished from names of neutral substances, 
proteids, etc., in -in (see -in l) ; and (2) in 
Flofmaiin’s systematic names of hydrocarbons of 
the form CnH5n_j, as ethine ox acetylene, C2H.2 , 
propine or allylene, CsH^, etc. These latter are 
not much used. In the names of the elements, 
and some other substances, not belonging to any 
of the classes named, -ine is retained (though 
chlorin, Jlnorin, etc., appear in some American 
books). In popular and commercial use, the 
ending -ine is still current in tlie names of some 
substances for wliich systematic nomenclature 
requires -in ; see -IN 1. 

-ine has been used by some authors to form the 
names of minerals ; but in later systematic use, esp. 
by Dana, this is changed, in names of species, into 
-ite ; thus chalcosine, erythrine, in Dana chalcocite, 
erytlmie. 

Inearth (inoM)}), v. [f. In-i + Eauth sb. 
Cf. med.L. interrare, F. enterreri] 

1 . trans. To bury in the earth, to inter. Chiefly 
poetical. 

1801 SouTHEV Tkaldba. i. xxii. 20 TheEthiop. .Detects the 
ehony .. deep-inearth ’d. 1805 — Madoc hi. Poet. Wks. 

(x 8S3) 320/2 Refusing rest. Till I had seen in holy ground 
inearth’d My poor lost brother. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. 
(2831) 54 The body.. that had been rudely inearthed after 
violent death. 1880 Coutemp. Rev, Mar. 431 The Founder 
and his mate Were here inearthed. 

2 . To render 'earthy’ or earthly, rare. 

1863 PusEY Oxford. Lenten Serin, ix. 12 What in us was 
lofty, lowered : what was in the image of the heavenly, in- 
earthed. 

Zneaw, var. form of Enew v., Ohs, 

Inebriacy (inPbriasi). rare. [f. Inebriate a. : 
see -ACT.] The condition of an inebriate; the 
habit of drunkenness. 

1876 Christian Union 27 Dec. (Cent.), No faith in any 
remedy for inebriacy, except as an aid to . . strong purpose. 

Inebriaut (inrbriant), a. and sb, [ad. L. in- 
ebridnt-em, pres. pple. of inebriare to Inebriate. 
Cf. OF. intbriant (15th c. in Godef.).] a. adj. 
That inebriates ; intoxicating, b. sb. An inebriat- 
ing substance or agent ; an intoxicant. 

*819 Pantologia s.v., Inebriants . . are properly divided 


into native and artificial. *828 Webster, Inebriani, 
intoxicating. 1839 R. F. Burton Ccnlr. A/r. in Jrnl. 
Gco^. Soc. XXIX. 224 The favourite inebriant is tembo or 
paltn-toddy. 1897 Allbnit's Syst. Med, III. 435 Among 
the inebriants alcohol may cause.. an intensely red colour 
[of the interior of the stomach]. 

Inebriate (inPbriFt), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. 
inebriat-us, pa. pple. of inebriare : see next.] 

A. ppl. a. Inebriated, drunken ; intoxicated (Jit. 
and Jg.). Often const, as pa. pple. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Biij, Peter as a man in- 
ebryat in the lone of god. 15^8 Udall Erasin. Par. Pref. 
S a, We myghte haue ben so inebiiate lyt our uneslimable 
felicitie. Ibid., Luke ix. 98 Thus spake Peter as a man 
inebriate and made drounken witii the swetenesse of this 
vision. 1742 Young AV. Tk. in. 20 Inebriate at fair For- 
tune’s fountain-head, And reeling through the wildeine.ss 
of joy. 1805 Southey Ball. <5- Metr. T. Poet. Wks. VI. 4S 
Inebriate with the deep delight, Dim grew the Pilgiim’s 
swimming sight. 1844 Sir W. Napier Coiiq. Scindc li. i. 
(1845) 227 Inebriate, luxurious Princes. 

B. sh. An intoxicated person ; esp. a person 
addicted to drunkenness, a habitual drunkaid. 

17^-6 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 365 This vertigo also 
continues, when the inebriate lies in his bed, in the daik. 
186^ Soc. Sc. Rev. I. 419 We learn that an Asylum for In- 
ebriates has been opened at Binghampton. 1898 Westm. 
Gae. ei 6 Apr. 2/1 When questions were over, the Home 
Secretary introduced his Habitual Inebriates Bill. 

Inebriate (inJ-bri^it),^;. [f. prec., or ppl. stem 
of L. inebriare to inebriate, intoxicate, f. in- (In-^) 
-f chriare to intoxicate, f. ebri-us drunk.] 

1 . trans. To make drunk; to intoxicate. Also 
ahsol. 


*553 F.Tse.v( Decades 259 .Such stronge drinkes as are of 
foi ce to inebriate. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 152 Sweet wines 
do not so much inebriate and ouerturne the brain, as others. 
1744 Berkeley Siris% 217 The luminous spirit lodged in 
the native balsam of pines.. is of a nature so mild.. as to 
warm without heating, to cheer but not inebriate. 1784 
CowPER Task IV. 40 While.. the cups That cheer but not 
inebriate, wait on each. 1894 Cornh. Mag. Mai. 300 Mr. 
'Pasker's tendency to inebriate himself. 

iransf. a.nAfg. a. To intoxicate in mind or 
feeling ; to excite or stupefy, as with liquor. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mans Perfect. Biij, It inebriate them so 
yt they were made by it oblyvyous of all worldly things. 
*577 Northbrooke Dicing (Shaks. Soc.) 13 Securitie in 
wealth and prosperity, which doth inebriate the mindes of 
men. 1640 Habington Castara iii. (Ai b.) 128 0 you ! whom 
your Creators sight Inebriates with delight ! 1640-1 Ld. J. 
Dicby Sp. in Ho. Conittt. 9 Feb. 10 Chii.sts di-scipline hath 
beene adulterated, . . the whole Church inebriated by the 
Prelates. 1728-9 Berkeley Serm. RonuvvS.. 13 Wks. 1871 
IV. 632 Curb..eveiy passion, each wheieof inebriates and 
obfuscates no le.ss_than drink and meat, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 105 A spiritual drunkenness, inebriating the soul, as 
strong drink doth the body. 1878 Disraeli Sp. 28 Julj', 
A sophistical ihetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity. 

Fb. To refresh as with drink ; to water, drench, 
moisten. Obs. 


1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. Ixiv. 10 [Ixv. g] Thou hast visited 
the earth, and hast inebriated [Vulg, mebriasti] it. 1624 
Gataker Transnbsf. 72 The Chalice is our Saviours blood to 
cleanse and inebriate devout Soules. 1649 Roberts Clavis 
Bill. 83 With bloud I will inebriate Mine arrows 
t 3 . intr . To become intoxicated. Obs. rare. 

1626 Bacon Syhm § 703 Great Quantities of Fish, .when 
they come into the Fresh Water, do inebriate and turn vp 
their Bellies, So as you may take them with your Pland 
[cf quot. 1615 in Inebriated i], 

Ine'briated, ppl. -a. [f. prec. -i- -ed i .] 

1 . Intoxicated, drunken. 

161S G. Sandys TVvtr/. 29 Fish of sundry kinds . . meeting 
with the fresh, as if inebriated, turne vp their bellies, and aie 
taken. 1646 Sir T. Browne Ep. iv, vii, 196 As may be 

observed in the lifting or .supporting of persons inebriated. 
1839 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) II. iii. 148 To be ‘drunk’ is 
vulgar ; but if a man he simply ‘ intoxicated ' or ‘ inebriated h 
It IS comparatively venial. 

2 . transf and fg. : see prec. 2. 

1609 Bible (Douay) i Macc. xvi. comm,. To be inebriated 
siguifieth no more but to be replenished with drinke com- 
petently, or abundantly, without excesse, a 1647 Crashaw 
fF/VJ. (Grosart) 319 A sweet inebriated extasy. 1830 D’Israeh 
C/ itir. I, III, vn. 154 When that genius becomes inebriated 
by the flattery it receives. 


ine-briatang, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2. 
That inebriates ; intoxicating, lit. and fig. 

Bible (Douay) Ps. xxii[i]. 5 Thou hast fatted my hea 
With oyle ; and my chalice inebriating how goodlie is it 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage vn. ix. § 3 (1614) 698 Stiong an 
mebnatpg wme. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man 11. ii. 106 Th 
fermenting and inebriating Quality of vegetable Juices. 180 
SuRR IPiuter in Bond, III. 130 Flying from reflection to ii 
ebriating pleasures. 1841 LAnsArab. Hts. I. 18 Wine an 
all inebriating liquors are strictly forbidden. 

Inebriation (inibri,^>-j9n). [ad. L. in^ria 
Mnem (Augustine), n. of action from inebriare t( 
Inebriate. Cf. OF. inebriation, -acion (15th c. ii 
Godef.).] The action of inebriating, or conditioi 
of being inebriated ; intoxication, drunkenness. 

_ 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 270 Unexpected 
inebriation from the unknowne effects of wine, a 1682 - 
Tmerj 2s Some generous strong sweet wine, wherein mor 
especially lay the power of inebriation. 1791 Newte Ton 
Eng.J Scot. *7* He js computed to have drank, during th 
peiiod of his inebriation, half a century, a quart of gin o 
whisky per day._ i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 489 Tlmougl 
inebriaUon the mind of those who drink is changed. 

D. fig* Intoxication of the mind or feelings j ex 


travagant exhilaration, excitement, or emotion, such 
as to cause loss of mental or moral steadiness. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 291 This inebriacyon 
or lieuenly dionkennesse of the spiryte. 1638 Baker ti. 
Bahac's Lett. (1654I IV. 4 Such Inebriations of the spirit. 
Philosophie hath observ’d in extraordinary successes. 1828 
Macaulay Ess., Hallam (1851) I. 82 'I'hey did not preset ve 
him from the inebriation of pro.sperity. 1886 Symonds 
Renaiss. It., Cath. React. (1898) VII. ix. 76 The inebriation 
of the Renaissance, .pulses through all his utteiaiices. 
t Incbriatwe, «• Obs. [f. L. inebridt-, ppl. 
stem of inebriare to Inebbiate -f- -ive. Cf. F. in- 
Sriaiif, -ive (Oresme, 14th c.).] Having the 
quality of inebriating, intoxicating ; of or pertain- 
ing to inebriation. 

161S T. Adams Blache Devill 31 Those that diinke wines 
.. with inebriative delight, rt 1625 Boys Wks. (1629-30) 
525 A man taking an inebriatiiie potion 1628 Gaui e Pi act. 
The. (1629) 294 Potions (whether inebriatiue, soporatiue, or 
stupefying). 

Inebriety (inzbroi-eti). [f. In- 2 .f Ebbiety 
(L. ebrietds), after Inebkia'te, etc.] The state or 
habit of being inebriated; diunkenness, intoxica- 
tion, inebriation ; now chiefly applied to habitual 
drunkenness, esp. when regarded as a disease. 

1801 Med. frnt. V. 99 Driven to the .slower suicide of 
habitual inebriety. 1817 Lady Morgan Az'nzzttT. 68 (Jod.) 
In the de.speralion of poverty and inebriety. 1826 Disraeli 
Viv. Grey vi. i, How ludicrous is the incipient inebriety of 
a man who wears spectacles ! i860 Dickens Uncoinm. 

T rav. X, His mistress was sometimes overtaken by inebi iety. 
1893 Arena Mar. 452 Inebriety is a disease of the nervous 
system, just like epilep.sj', chorea, or insanity. 

b. fig. : cf. Inebeiation b. 

1786 ti. Beckford's t'athek (18681 59 In the inebriety of 
youthful spirits. 1829 I. Taylor Entkus. ix. 233 An 
habitual inebriety of the imagination. 

Inebrious (inrbibs), a. rare. Also 5 en- 
ebriouse. [f. L. type *inehridsus or F. ^in-, 
^enebi-ieiix, after L. cbriosiis (see Ebeious), with 
prefix in- as in Inebeia'I’E, etc.] 

'(• 1 . Inebriating, intoxicating. (In quot. 1450 Jig. ; 
cf. Inebkiate V. 2.) Obs. 

c 1450 Plirour Salnaiionn 105a Y* virgine gloiiouse 
Bering this vigne of wyne thus wele enebiiouse. <11704 
T. Brown Wks. (1760) IV. 331 (R.) And with inebrious 
fumes distract our brains. 

2 . Inebriated, drunken ; addicted to drunkenness. 
1837 Tait’s Mag. IV. 676 Did no inebrious Pontiff stand 
Hiccupping, to a.sk for thee A jovial benedicite? 1862 
Jeaffreson Bk. ait. Doctors xxvii. 320 Sailors .. retain 
a decided pi eference for an inebrious to a sober surgeon, 
luebriism pnrbriiiz’m). [f. stem of inebri-ate, 
etc. -i- -ISM.] The scientific study of inebriety. 

1886 Alien, ij- Neurol. VII. 716 A permanent contribution 
to the subject of Inebriism. 

f InebuTliated, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + ebuUiaied, 
Ebulltate w.] Not boiled. 

*599 A. _M. tr_. Gaielhover's Bk. Physicke 26/1 A draught 
of inebulliated inyce of gieene peasen. Ibid. 28/2 Take a 
good Capone, which hath binne choackede, and over- 
crammed, but inebtilllatede. 

f lu-eehe, v. in ineched, perhaps rather, as in the 
MSS., two words, in eched, added in : see Eohe v. 

c*374 Chaucer Troyhis hi. 1280 (1329) (Campsali MS.) 
And y’f hat 1 at loues reuerence Haue ony woid In eched 
for he beste [i 6 tk c. edd. ineched]. 1658 Phillips, Ineched 
(old wordX put in, 

Ineconouiic (inzk^n^nnilc), a. [In- 3.] Not 
-economic ; not according to (political) economy, 
*852 Q. Rev. Sept. 36o_The in-economic prejudice again.st 
them on the score of their causing a diminution of employ- 
ment. 1897 Westm. Gas. 25 Oct. 5/2 A screw propeller 
works at a veiy great ineconomic disadvantage when work- 
ing so near the surface. 

lueco'uomy. [In- 3 .] Want of economy; 
waste of power, resources, etc. 

1897 f-- b. Haskins in Let. to Editor r Sept. 1899 Boston 
(U.H) Gen. Electric Co,, Bulletin 30 Aug., The function of 
the Street Railway Meter is to record the exact amount of 
energy used per trip by each car . . Attention is at once 
directed to ineconomy in any part of the system. 

"t" lue’dge, V. Obs, [f. In- 1 -f Edge v."] trans. 
To edge in, get in edgeways or surreptitiously. 

*S®3~37 Foxe A.b/ M. (1684) 1. 607/2 Occupying him thus 
b^ily to inedge such Sentences to maintain his Errors. 

Inedible (ine’dib’l), a. [In- 3 .] Not edible ; 
unfit to be eaten. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 218 Inedible fungi 
mistakeii for esculent mushrooms. 1855 Bailey Mystic 31 
The inedible fruit of immortality. 

Hence InedibPlity, tbe quality of being inedible. 
1^2 A. R. Wallace in Nature XXVI. 87/2 Various degrees 
of inedibility in butterflies, iQQy A t/zen^iou 12 Mar, 357/1 
In tracing the inedibility through the stages it was found 
that no inedible imago was edible in the larval stage. 

Ine’difying", «. Obs. [In- 3 .] Not edifying. 
1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Off. vi. i8i Larin, a 
Language very inedifying to a non-intelligent people. Ibid. 
184 Declining nice, thorny and inedifying disputes. 

Inedited (iue-dited), a. [In- 3 . Cf. L. inedit- 
us not made known.] Not edited, 
a. Not published ; unpublished, 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus. (1789) I. Pref. 6 Manuscript in- 
formation, and inedited materials from foreign countries. 
*837 Sir F. Palcrave Merck. ^ Arz'nz- Ded. (1844' ii An 
inedited epistle addressed to one Anselm, preserved or buried 
in the Bodleian, 1855 Lewes Goethe I. iv. ii. 334 Her letters, 
still extant although inedited. 
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b. Not described in any published work. 

1760 SwiNTON ill Phil. Trans. LI. 856 All which singu- 
larities . . will peihaps intitle the medal I am considering to 
the denomination of an inedited Coin. 1834 J' Y- Akerman 
(title) Rare and Inedited Roman Coins. 

e. Published without editorial alteration or sup- 
pression. 

i86s Maefei Life II. 226 In this document, in- 

edited, and written with the frankness of a soldier. 1884 
AinerLanyWl. 217 The newspaper portiait of an author, 
with ‘inedited’ anecdotes of him. 

Ineducable (ine-di?2kab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not 
educable ; incajiable of being educated. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly Dec. 272 He is childish . . in intel- 
lect, and ineducable beyond the finst .standaid. 1895 P'onnn 
(N. Y.) May 350 A ‘practical .short-cut' by which unedu- 
cated or ineducable men are helped to the lewardsof know- 
ledge or skill. 

lueduca'tion. rare. [In- 3.] Want of educa- 
tion, uneducated condition. 

1803 W. Taylor in An 7 i. Rev. I. 396 There is a polished 
public to please, to whom the blunders of ineducation, 01 the 
coarseness of underbreeding can find no access. 

Xneffability (iuefabilfti). [f. next : see -tty.] 
The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 

1628 Gaule Pj-act. The. (1625') 51 Amazed at the incom- 
prehensiblenesse and ineffabilitie of such his Birth and 
Being. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. .\iit. xlvii. 241 With joyes 
ineffabilitie. 1721 in Bailey. 1755 in Johnson; and in 
mod. Diets. 


Zneffa>ble (inedab’l), a. (ri.) [a. F. ineffable 

( 14 th c. in Platz.-Darm.), ad. L. ineffahilisM.'a.wW.tx- 
able, f. in- (In- 3) + effabilis ; see Effable.] 

1. That cannot be expressed or described in 
language ; too great for words ; transcending ex- 
pression ; unspeakable, unutterable, inexpressible. 

£1450 Mirour Saliiacionn 1679 0 godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 1526 Tindale 2 Cor. ix. 15 Thaiikes 
be vnto God for his ineffable gyfte. 1553 Primer in /’me 
P'rayers (1851I log, I stedfastly trust m thine ineffable 
mercy. 1630 Bulwf.r Anthropomet. 104 Setting forth his 
ineffable wisdome. 1709 Tatler No. 81 ? 4 The Virgin . . 
smiled with an ineffable Giace at their Meeting, and retired. 
1826 Disraeli Viv. Gi’ey v. vii, A form of .such ineffable and 
.sparkling grace. 1832 Thirlwall in Philolog. Musewn 
1 . 492 A thoroughly bad citizen, as well as an ineffable fool. 
1871 H. Ainsworth Toover Mill i. ii, ‘ Go to, knave ! ’ ciied 
Henry, with a look of ineffable disgu.st. 188;? Bowen Virg. 
Mneiii ii, 3 Tis an ineffable anguish again thou bidd’st 
me renew. 

2. That must not be uttered; fnot to be dis- 
closed or made known (obsi). 

*597 A. M. tr. Gnillcmcau's Fr. Chu-urg. 47 b/r A secreate 
and ineffable venounie or poyson. Hexnpla 

Exod. 39 The name of lehouah is ineffable, and not to be 
vttered. 1744 Gray Let. in Poems (177s) 177 If I may be 
permitted to pronounce . . that ineffable Octogrammaton . . 
Laziness. 1M4 Browning Abt Vogler ix, To whom, turn 
1 but to thee, the ineffable Name? 
f 3. That cannot be uttered or pronounced ; un- 
pronounceable. Obs. rare. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 18 Pliny confesses . . 
That their names and Townes were ineffable. 1686 Obsern. 
Chinese Char, in Misc. Cur. (1708) III. 225 The single 
Strokes may be taken for single ineffable Letters as aie the 
Consonants. 

't'4. Math. That cannot be expressed in teims of 
rational quantities ; irrational, surd. Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Ineffable Minnhers, the same as Suid 
Numbers. ^09-29 V. Mandey .Syst. Math., Geom. 137 
Rational or Effable Magnitudes, are those whose Propor- 
tions may be exprest by certain Numbers: Irrational or 
Ineffable, are the contraiy. 

B. sl). (colloqi) 

1. fl. Trousers. (A humorous euphemism ; cf. 
inexpressibles-, unmentionables.') 

1823 ATto Monthly Mag. VIII. 337 Our lower garment.s, 
or lueffables, .sit but awkwardly. 1867 W. Cory Lett. <5- 
yrnls. (1897) ig6 Shoes off, ineffables tucked up. 

2. One not to be mentioned or named ; an anony- 
mous journalist, etc. ; an ‘ unutterable ’ swell. 

1839 Sala Tw. 7 -ound Clock (1861) 31 The ‘ Times ’ has 
its secrets by this time . . it holds them all fast now, admit- 
ting none to its confidence but the Ineffables, the printers, 
ana the evei-throbbing steam-engine. i86x lllustr. Land. 
Mews IS June S49A Two white-hatted and pegtopped in- 


effables. 

Ineffableness (ine-fab’lnes) . [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being ineffable ; unspeakableness. 
(In quot. want of the power of utterance.) 

i68i H. More Exp. Dati. iii. 75 The ineffableness and 
unutterablene.ss of the admirable union. 1883 Melville 
Bell in Nature XXVII. 531/2 In some quarters .. In- 
effableness is held to indicate grasp of thought; taciturnity 
to be the cloak of profundity. 

Ineffably (ine-fabli), adv. [f. as prec. -t- -ly^.] 
in an ineffable manner, or to an ineffable extent or 
degree ; inexpressibly, unspeakably, unutterably. 

1530 Cranmer a nsw. Gardiner yji (T.) So dyd the divinity 
ineffably put itselfe into the visible sacrament. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 721 He all his Father full exprest Ineffably into 
his face receiv'd. 1707-8 Berkeley Sernt. 2 Tim. i. 10 
Wks. 1871 IV. 601 A good so ineffably, so inconceivably 
great. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie, i. 29 A name which was 
ineffably sacred to him. 

Ineffaceable (ineff'sab ’I), a. [f. In- 3 Ef- 
irACE -f -ABLE. Cf. F. ineffayble (1564 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] That cannot be effaced, obliterated, or 
blotted out ; indelible. (Hi. and Jigi) 

^804 W. Taylor in Aim. Rev. II. 219 The ineffacable 


horrors and disgraceful excesses of the promoters and quellers- 
of the Wexford insurrection. 1807 Southey Lett. (1856) II. 
25 The everlasting and ineffaceable infamy of bombarding 
Copenhagen. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. % It. Jrnls. 1 . 87 The 
nail-mat ks in the hands and feet of Jesus, ineffaceable, even 
after he had passed into bliss and glory. 1879 Farrar 
St, Paul (1883) 52 That ineffaceable impression produced 
by His very aspect. 

Hence IneffaceahiTity, the quality of being in- 
effaceable ; Ineffa'ceably adv., m an ineffaceable 
manner, indelibly. 

1814 .Southey Roderick x. Poet. Wks. IX. 99 On his fame 
The Ethiop dj'e, fixed ineffaceably. For ever will abide. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 510 'I'he hideous brand of interested 
apostacy . . ineffaceably imprinted on his forehead, a 1878 
Mrs. Grote in Lady Eastlake Life vii. (rSSot 145 'I'he 
curious fact of the ineifaceability of the Jews. 1893 Louisa 
Twining Recoil. 58 The ineffaceability of early impressions. 

lueffectible (inefe'ktlbT), a. rare. Also -able, 
[f. In- 3 -f- Eppectible (or its elements).] 

1. Not capable of producing the effect; ineffec- 
tnal, ineffective. Obs. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iii. ii. 11654) 175 Superstitious 
acts, done by meanes altogether in themselves ineffectahle, 
and unwarrantable. 

-[2. Not to be effected by ordinary or natural 
means ; supernatural. Obs. 

a 1656 Bp. Hall SouPs Faresu. 7 He, in an ineffectible 
manner, communicates himself to blessed spirits, both 
angels and men, and that very vision is 110 less to them than 
beat! heal. 

3. That cannot be effected or carried out ; im- 
practicable. 

xScA Monthly Mag. XXII. 210/1 To reduce implicitly., 
pronunciation to orthography, or orthography to pronun- 
ciation, is ineffectible. 

Hence InelFe'ctibly (-ably) adv., in an ineffec- 
tible manner : see sense 2 . 

1658 Manton Exp. Jude verse 25 Wks. 1871V. 372 For 
as Christ, the wisdom of the I'ather, was eternally and in- 
effectably begotten in the divine essence, .so they worshipped 
a . . goddess of wisdom, and feigned that she was begotten 
by Jupiter, of his own brain. 

Ineffective (inefe-ktiv), a. (sbi) [f. In- 3 + 

Effective.] 

1. Of such a natuie as not to produce any, or the 
intended, effect ; insufficient ; hence, without effect, 
ineffectual ; inoperative. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. ? 264 Other grievous and ineffective 
remedies. 1706 Phillips, Ineffective, or Ineffectual, that 
has no effect, vain, fruitle.ss. a i 3 o 8 Hvrd Serm. Wks. III. 
XXXV. (R.), How faint and paitial and ineffective his best 
virtue.s. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 81 The 
Burmas, after one or two ineffective discharges, fled fiom 
the approacli of the stoiming party. 1898 A. W. W. Dale 
Life li. iV. Dale y. 114 Any public appeal, he felt, would 
be injudicious and ineffective. 

2. Of a person : Not able to effect or accomplish 
anything ; inefficient ; not fit for work or service. 

*®S 3 Jek- Taylor Serm. for Fbur 1 . xiii. 165 Veitue hates 
weak and ineffective mind.s, and tame easie prosecutions. 
1814 Southey Roderick xxiii. Poet. Wks. IX. 218 Weak 
childhood there and ineffective age In the chambers of the 
rock were placed .secure. 1897 IVestm. Gaz. 29 Apr. 3/1 
The community.. has a special duty to the old, the weak, 
and the ineffective. 

3. W anting in artistic effect. 

1838 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It. Jrnls. 1 . 182 The aichitecture 
..is very ineffective. 1879 Cassells Techii, Educ. vii. 26 
The height. . would render very fine work altogether in- 
effective. 

B. sb. An ineffective person ; one unfit for work 
or service. 

1856 Grote Greece ii. xciii. XII. 213 Leaving under guard 
.. the baggage, the prisoners and the ineffectives. _ 1878 
Ilosw. Smith Carthage 397 Having xestored discipline by 
clearing his camp of the ineffectives. 

Ineffectively (.inefe’ktivli), adv. [f. prec. -h 
-ly3.] Jn an ineffective maimer; without effect 
or result ; fruitlessly. 

*6SS Jer. Taylor Unum Mecess. vii. § 5. 479 Still it con- 
tended, but ineffectively for the most part. 1675 Art 
Contentm. viii. § 3. 216 He. .will be like Sestorius’s soldier, 
who ineffectively tugg’d at the horses tail to get it off at 
once, when lie that pull’d it hair by hair, quickly did it. 
1881 Stevenson Pirg. Pueris^ue 163 A career, .which was 
so fitfully pursued, and which is now so ineffectively to end. 

iBeffectiveneSS (inefe-ktivnes). [£ as prec. 
-t- -NESS.] The quality of being ineffective, 

1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Oct. 461/1 Another great cause of the 
iiieffectivenessof modern sermons. 1867 Barry ViVC. Bai-ry 
viii. 276 The meagre ineffectiveness of our older buildings. 

Ineffectual (inefcktizral), a. [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
FECTDAL : perh. from a raed.L. or OF. con’esp. 
form.] Not effectual. Of efforts, attempts, or 
actions : Without effect ; unable to produce the in- 
tended effect ; unavailing, unsuccessful, fruitless. 

c 1423 Fovudat. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 10 Ynef- 
fectualle these prayers myght nat be, Avhoes auctor ys the 
Apostle, whois gracyous herer was God. 1631 Gouge Gods 
Arrows iii. § 21. 220 We observe meanes to be wanting or 
to be ineffectual!. 1663 Boyle Occas. Refl. Ded., Your 
Commands can Prevail.. where those of Others would have 
been wholly Ineffectual, a 1704 T. Brown Satire A ntienis 
Wks. 1730 1 . 25 All his effoi ts were ineffectual. 1790 Gibbon 
Misc. IVks. (1S14) V. 173 The title was vain, the grant in- 
effectual. 1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. iii. 
(1871) 85 In England, .the statute-books are filled with in- 
effectual attempts of the legislature to establish uniformity. 
1841 Brewster Mari. Sc. i. (1856) 7 When he found his 
reasoning ineffectual, he appealed to direct experiment, 


b. Of tilings : Not producing the usual or ex- 
pected effect; weak or tame in effect. (Often in 
allusions to Shakspere’s ‘imeffectnal fire’. Ham. 

I. V. 90.) 

1784 CowpER Task V. 7 His [the .sun’s] slanting ray Slides 
Ineffectual down the snowy vale. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
I.xxxii. 451 The phosphorescence was not unlike the ineffec- 
tual fire of the glow-worm. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur. 
Leigh n. {1857J 76, I . .there confronted at my chamber-door, 
A white face, — shiveiiiig, ineffectual lips. 1876 Ouiua 
Winter City v. 95 She smiled a little, and let the cigarette 
pale its ineffectual fire and die out. 

e. Of a person : That does not effect the ends 
for which he exists ; that is a failure. 

1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crii. iii. (rSy^) 124 The pas.sive and 
ineffectual Uranus of Keats’s poem. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn 
Quaker Grandmother 142 In everything she had become 
ineffectual. Work had lost its savour, prayer its creative 
.atmosphere. 1897 T. Hodgkin Chas. Ct. 90 Pope Stephen III., 
the Sicilian, a weak and ineffectual man. 

Ineffectuality (inefektiwiEe-liti). [f. prec. + 
-ity.] The condition or fact of being ineffectual ; 
concr. something ineffectual (quot. 1838 ). 

i6;7o G. YL. Hist. Cardinals in. ii. 256 Seeing the ineffec- 
tuality of his woid-s, .. he held his peace. 1838 Carlyle 
Misc.,Scott (1872) VI. 32 Lope de Vega, .plays at best in the 
eyes of some few as- a vague aurora-borealis, and brilliant 
ineffectuality. 1870 Froude Mist. Eng. Concl. XII. 543 
With their ineffectuality, their simony, and their worldliness, 
they brought themselves and their office into contempt. 

Ineffectually (inefe’ktb/ali), adv. [f. as prec. 
k -LY 2.] In an ineffectual manner ; without pro- 
ducing the intended effect or result; unavailingly, 
fruitlessly, in vain. 

C1610 Sir j. Melvil Mein. (1735) 390 Which being done 
by the said Earl ineffectually, a 1693 Ludlow Mem. I. 
145 (R.l It had been besieged for about two months ineffec- 
tually by the Scotts. 1800 Mrs. Hervey H/Rzrz'/j'izy 
I. 243 Having ineffectually exerted all her eloquence to 
shake Emma’s resolution, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865I 
137/2 Even the Spanish Goveimnent did this, sincerely and 
earnestly, though ineffectually. 

IneffectualueSS (inefckth/alnes), [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS,] The quality or chatacter of being in- 
effectual ; failure to produce the intended effect. 

1630 Wr.EKES Truth'sConJi, ii. 42 These phrases . .of Effec- 
tualness and Ineffactualnessjare not plainly understood. 1663 
Boyle Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos, u. v. xx. 302 'I’he ineffectual - 
nesse of our vulgar medicines. 1732 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 
442 Acquainting her with his son’.s design and the ineffectual- 
ness of his own remonstrances. 1880 Chevne Isaiah 1 . 149 
It is the violence, not the ineffectualness, of the attack 
which needs emphasising. 

t Ineffe’Ctuate, V. Ohs. [f, stem of ineffec- 
iu-al, ineffeclu-ous -h -ate, after effcciuale ; cf. F. 

uneffected.] trans. To render ineffectual. 
1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 14 It [covetousness] in- 
effectuates the instruments of salvation. 

InefferiresceuceCiiiefarve'sens). rai-e. [In- 3.] 
The fact of not effervescing; absence of efferve- 
scence. So Ineifeive' scent a. (rare~°), having 
the quality of not effervescing ; Inefferve'scihle 
a. (rare~'^'), incapable of effervescing ; Inefferve- 
scihi’lity, incapability of effei vescing. 

1794 Kirwan Mm. 1 . 199 Porcelain Clay is distinguished, 
fiom..hIails, by colour, fineness, ineffervescence with acids. 
Ibid. 201 Indurated llthomarga is distinguished fiom.. 
marls, by its fineness and ineffervesdbility. 1828 Webster, 
Ineffervescent . .Ineffeivescible. 1830 Mansel Lett. {1873) 
16 Substances ineffervescent in themselves. 

flne'fficace, a. Obs. rare~°. [a.. F. tneji- 
cace, ad. L. inejicdi-em t cf. Epficace.] =nexf. 

1370 Levins Manip. 7/24 Inefficace, ineffeax. 

Inefficacious (inefik^i-Jas), < 7 . [f. In- 3 4 . Ef- 
ficacious : repr. L. inefficax, -edeem, F. inefficace.] 
Of a remedy, treatment, course of action, etc. : Not 
efficacious ; without efficacy. 

1638 Manton Exp. Jude verse 5 Wks. 1871 V. 178 The 
devils assent . . is not a naked and inefficacious assent, hut 
such as causeth horror and tremblings. 1769 Town cj- 
Country Mag. Sept. 473/1 His remedy proved inefficacious. 
1842 Dickens Amer. Notes (1850) 135/2 The precaution . .is 
quite inefficacious. 1875 Po,stf. Gains iii. (ed. 2) 387 It did 
not Inevitably follow that his contract was inefficacious. 
Ineffica'ciously, dt/zt. [f. prec. - f-ly^.] in- 
effectually, unsuccessfully. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Ineffectually, Ineffcaciously, fruit- 
le.ssly, to no Purpose. 1793 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 10 He 
exerted himself, however inefficaciously, in the cause of par- 
liamentary reform. 

Ineffica’cionsness. [f as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inefficacious ; inefficacy. 

1646 H. Lawrence Comm, Angells 67 That the ineffi- 
catiousnesse of grace is as well discovered by this, because 
even the Saints are sometimes overcome. 1678 Lively Orac. 
VIII. § 3. 310 To this we may probably impute that strange 
inefficaciousness we see of the word. 1721 [see next]. 

luefficacity (inefikm-siti). [ad. F. inefficaciii 
(i 6 thc. in Hatz.-Darm.) : cf. In- 3 and E feicacity.] 
= prec. 

1721 Bailey, .inefficaciousne.ss, want of Force 

or Virtue. 1886 Dicey Case agsi. Monte Rule 76 [He] attri- 
butes the inefficacity of laws passed by the Imperial Par- 
liament to their coming before Iri.shmen in a foreign garb. 

luefficacy (ine-fikasi). [ad. late L. inefficdcia, 
f. inefficax, -cacem : cf. In- 3 and Efficacy.] W ant 
of efficacy ; failure or incapacity to produce the 
effect proposed or desired. 
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i6i3-is Bp. Hall ContempL, O. T. xix. viii, No_ marvelt 
if cirnall mindes despise the foolishnesse of preaching, - the 
seeming inefficacy of censures. 1688 Boyle Final Causes 
Nat. Things ii. 84 Tlieiiiefficacy of the burning fiery furnace 
on Daniel's three companions. 1751 Johnson Rambler 
No. 87 p 3 The inefficacy of advice is usually the fault of 
the counsellor. 1849 Longf. Kavanagh vi, The uninten* 
lional allusion to the inefficacy of his piayers. 

Xneffixience. Obs. rare. [f. as iNjEFriciENT 
+ -ENOK ; cf. Effioience.] = next. 

1797 Anna Seward Lett. (iSii) IV. jyy Whatdoes it prove 
hut the inefficience of an inert majoiity, opposed to the 
active struggles of a paity, less numerous by two-thirds? 
IneMcieucy (inefi'Jensi). [f. as next + -ency: 
cf. Efficiency. J Want of efficiency ; inability or 
failure to accomplish something; ineffectiveness, 
inefficient character. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) II. 187 Venice . . owes its 
security to its neutrality and inefficiency, a 1761 Law The. 
Relig. II. (R.), Numerous texts affirm this total insensibility 
and inefficiency of all such entities in the moat absoluteterms, 
1817 B. R. Havdon in Four C. Eng. Lett. 474 Relapsing for 
a time to languid inefficiency. 1878 Lecky F.ng. in L&th C. 
II. viii. 504 The scandalous inefficiency of the Goveininent 
of Lewis XV. 

luefficieut (inefi-j'&t), a. (s 5 .) [f. In- 3 + Ef- 
ficient.] Not efficient; failing to produce, or in- 
capable of producing, the desired effect ; ineffective. 
Ot a person; Not effecting or accomplishing some- 
thing; deficient in the ability or industry required 
for what one has to do ; not fully capable. 

1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) II. 337 He is as insipid in his 
pleasure, as inefficient in every thing else. 1804 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. II. 240 Ploughs, .of a more awkward, and in- 
efficient structure than those I have already desciibed. 1833 
Ht. Martineau Berkeley the Banker i. viti. 165 “When the 
law was found inefficient the punishment was increased. 
1839 Keightlky Hist. Eng. II. 73 He. rarely promoted an 
inefficient person. 1879 H. George Progr. ij" Pov. ix. ii. 
ti88i) 398 Poorly paid labor, is inefficient labor. 

B. sb. An inefficient person. 

1898 Times 16 Dec. 7/6 Ill-born, ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad, 
many of them at best ate poor animals, and ‘ inefficients ' by 
birth or degeneration. 

Ineffi-'ciently, adv. [f. prec. -f -bY 2.] In an 

inefficient manner; in away that does not effect 
its purpose ; ineffectively. 

i8aB in Webster. 1833 T. Walker Original i. (1887) 17 
The art of government is the most difficult of all arts, .and 
it is the most inefficiently piacti.sed. 1879 Cassell's Techir. 
Kduc. VI. 403/2 , 1 fear that I have very feebly enforced and 
very inefficiently illustiated the true principles on which 
works of furniture should be constructed. 

t Ineffi'giate, a. Obs. rare—K [ad. L. m- 
eji^dt-us, f. in- (In- 3 ) + effigidtus fashioned : see 
Epfigiate.] Unfashioned. 

1657 tr. Crollius' Philos. Ref. i. 38 The first matter was 
a kind of ineffigiate confused Essence, which Phylosophers 
call the Chaos and Hylen, or Mother of the world, 
tlne'flrenate, a. Obs. ran — '-, [ad. late L. 
ineffrhidt-us unbridled, f. in- (? IN- 2) + effrmdtus 
unbridled.] Unbridled. 

1581 Stubisfs Two witudcr/ull Examp. in Shaks. Soc. 
Papers (1849) IV. 82 So are the people ineffienate, peruerse 
in each d^iee. 

f Ine'ffugible, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. in- 
effugibilis inevitable, f. in- (In- 3 ) -1- *effiigibil{s, f. 
fffuge-re to flee from, avoid.] Inevitable. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Ineffvgible, inevitable, not to be 
avoided. 

Ineffalgent (mefz?-ld^:5ent), a. rartc [In- 3 .] 
Not effulgent ; wanting brilliance. 

1824 Examiner 138/2 No ineffulgent suns, 
tluegal, a. Obs. [a. JF. indgal (Oresme, -14^ 
c.) f. in- (In- 3 ) + equal, EGALb, after L. in- 
xqudlis Inequal.] Unequal. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyte or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 

tlne'ger, ». Obs. rare — '^. [f. iFft-S + eger 

Eageb: corresp. to OF. enaigr-ir, to render 

sharp, irritate, envenom,] trans. To make eager 
or keen, to excite. 

1657 S. PuRCKAs Pol. Flying-Tns. 11. 306 He is inegerecl 
with thirsty greedinesse for pardon and grace. 

t I-ne*lvleche, Obs, [OE. genealxean 
f. nealxean ; see Nfhlechb.] To draw near, 
approach. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 199 ]?a ne dorstan hie Jjsere stowe senealae- 
can. Ibid. 243 Hi ne dorston hine senealtecan. CH75 
Lamb. Horn, in Sumnie lauerdes inehlecheS gode hurh 
heore ]auer(d)scipe. 

I-neiled, ME. pa. pple. of Nail v. 
Inelaborate (inflse-bori^t), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
obs. F. inelabori (1605 in Godef.).] Not elabo- 
rate; not having much labour expended on it; 
simple or slight in workmanship. 

1650 Bulvver Anthrepomel. 6 a Crasse and excrementitious 
humours about the forepait of their Brain, which, should 
make their faces more inelaborate and confused. 1747 War- 
burton Shaks. Cymb. v. v. 165 (Jod.) What Shakespeare 
meant by ‘ brief nature inelaborate, hasty, and careless as 
to the elegance of form in respect of art. 1814 Jeffrey in 
Mem. (1853) II. 16 One little piece of yours, however 

short and inelaborate. 1864 C. Clarke Box for Season I. 
122 Miss Markby’s style was decidedly inelaborate. 

Hence luela'boxately 'adv,, in a way void of 
elaboration. 

1824 Landor Imag, Wks, 1846 I. 203 In regard to 
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Herodotus, his style I consider as .. the most simply and 
inelaborately harmonious, of any author in any language. 

t Inela'borate, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. In- 2 

Elabouate.] = Elaborate w. 

1623 CQCKERA^f, Inelaborate, to doe a thing cunotisb'. 

Inelaborated (iunm-boi^Hed), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not elaborated, not laboriously worked out ; not 
thoroughly formed by natural or chemical process. 

1623 Cockeram Eng. Diet, n, Not Curiously done, In- 
elaborated. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (,ed. 4) IV. 368 
Their weakened and relaxed condition allowed the serous 
or more liquid parts of the blood to pass off. .in a crude and 
inelaborated form. 

Inelastic (inHm’stik) ,a. [f. In- 3 -i- Elastic.] 

1 . Not elastic ; void of elasticity or springiness, 
whether from rigidity or plastic quality ; not yield- 
ing to a strain and springing back to its normal 
condition on the removal of the strain. 

Inelastic fluids, a name for liquids, as being void of 
‘ elasticity ’ in the older sense (see Elastic A. 2) : cf. elastic 
fluids .s.v. Elastic A. 3. 

1748 Hartley Observ. Man 1. i. 87 The Excess of Soft- 
ness, which rendeis the medullary Substance totally inelastic 
as to Sense. 1780 Chesion in Phil. Trans. LXX. 328 
Its cavity was above half filled with a firm inelastic sub- 
stance. i8z6 H ENHY Eletn. Chem. 1 . 245 Common or inelastic 
fluids are capable of remaining in contact with each other 
for a long time without admixture. 1863TVNDALL Heat vii. 
175 The principle of conservation holds equally good with 
elastic and inelastic bodies. 

2 . fig. That does not expand and contract in ac- 
cordance with circumstance or need ; unyielding. 

1867 Spectator ap June 713/2 The House of Lords show 
not firmness and independence, but inelastic obstinacy and 
obstiuctiveness, in such a vote. 1871 Alabaster Wheel o_f 
Law p. Ivii, Buddhism does not .seem to be inelastic or un- 
suitable to clvilivation. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 5 June 6/1 The 
aggregate of the bank notes in active ciiculation is equally 
unchangeable and inelastic. 

Inelasticate (inilse-slikfi'lj, v. [f. prec. -k 
-ATii 3.] trans. To render inelastic. 

1873 tire's Diet. Arts I. 701 These thread.s must be de- 
prived of their elasticity before they can be made subservient 
to . . textile manufacture. Each thread [of caoutchouc] is 
inelaslicaied individually in the act of reeling, by the tenter 
boy or girl pressing it between the moist thumb and linger 
. .Thread thus /wc/aT//ra/f</hasaspecificgravityofo-948732. 

Inelasticity (imHiesti-sfLi, inilfes-). [In- 3 .] 
Absence of elasticity; a condition the reverse of 
elastic ; rigidity. 

i8z8 in Webstf.r. 1881 Spectator 26 Mar. 407/2 The in- 
elasticity of highly elaborate instincts among the_ lower 
insects. _ 1883 x^th Cent. May 742 No blind uniformity, no 
unintelligent inelasticity. 

Inelegance (ineri/gaus). [f. Inelegant : see 
-ANCB, and cf. F. indldgance (1525 .in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The fact or quality of being inelegant ; 
want of refined grace of form or manner ; clumsi- 
ness ; an instance of this. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. Ded. Aiijb, Pardon the In- 
elegance, &c. of this unpolish’d Essay. 1779-81 Johnson 
L. P., Watts Wk.s. IV. 184 Whatever they had among them 
before, whether of learning or acuteness, was commonly ob- 
scured and blunted by coarseness, and inelegance of style. 
1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. vi. § 26 Their intemperance, 
their coarseness, their inelegance, their scurrility .. .are not 
compensated . . by any impressive eloquence. 

luelegaucy (incligansi). [f. next ; see -ANCY.] 
The quality of being inelegant ; = Inelegance. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. v. § 19 
Whatever futility there may be in their notions, or inelegancy 
in their language. 1887 Spectator 29 Oct. 1460 Those 
literary inelegancies which seem the besetting sins of lady- 
novelists. 

Inelegant (ine-l/gant), a. [a. F. viiligant 
(i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. ineleganl-em, 
f. in- (In- 3) +.elegdnt-em Elegant.] Not elegant. 

1. Wanting in grace of fonn or manner ; ungrace- 
ful ; unrefined ; clumsy, coarse, unpolished. 

1370 Levins Manip. 26/5 Inelegant, inelegans. 1623 
Cockeram, Inelegant, not decked, rough. 1733 Hogarth 
Anal. Beauty vi. 31 When the forms .. are inelegant, that 
is, when they are composed of unvaried lines. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica (ed. 2) 23 The church of St. John in this city, by no 
means an inelegant huilding. 1827 Lytton Pelham viii. 21 
Vincent's somewhat inelegant person. 

b. esp. of language and literary style. 

1509 ^e.e.t\.s:iShypof Folys (1874) I. 7 Amaner of wrytinge 
nat inelegant. 1735 World No. 106 (1823) HI, 8 If the 
dispute be about a Greek word, and he pronounces it to be 
inelegant. _ 1779-81 Johnson L. P., iJoc/iej/er Wks. II. 199 
His imitation of Horace on Lucilius is not inelegant. 1824 
L, Murray Eng, Gram. (ed. 5) I. 293 Such expressions, .are 
very inelegant, and do not suit the idiom of our language, 
t C. Not of delicate taste or flavour. Obs. 

1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 49 Ample Fruit . . pleasing to 
Sight, But to the Tongue inelegant and flat. 

d. Of a medical preparation : cf. Elegant 5 b. 
1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 130 The decoction, al- 
though officinal, is inelegant and faulty. 

2 . Wanting in aesthetic refinement or delicacy, 
a. Of things. 

1667 Milton P. L.x, 335 Order, so contriv’d as not to 
mix Tastes, not well joyned, inelegant. 1712 Steele Spect. 
No, $21 F4 Fort Knock has occasioned several very perplexed 
and inelegant Heats and A-nimosities. 2736 Bolingbroke 
Patriot. 11749) 13 .They wander about from one object to 
another, of vain curiosity, or inelegant pleasure. 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii 245 [It was] thought inelegant among the Romans 
to entertain less than three or more than nine at their ban- 
quets. 1840 Uacwlax Ess., Ranke 138 Letters 
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and the fine arts undoubtedly owe much to this not inelegant 
sloth. 

f b. Of persons. Obs. 

1735 Somervillp. Chase 1. 59 What remains On living Coals 
they bioil, inelegant OfTaste. 1756 ConnoisseurtiSo. 130P2, 

I am . . the unfortunate wife of that inelegant (I had almost 
.said insensible) husband. 1782 V, Knox Lss. (1S19) II. exsii. 
293 A common and inelegant spectator. 

3 . (nonce-use fiom late L.) Not in harmony with 
the main body of the Law. 

1832 Austin Jurispr. (1879) II. xxx. 552 This want of 
harmony or consistency with the great bulk of the system 
the Roman Lawyers denote. Inelegantia juris '. Now the 
(ianon or Civil Laws (as they obtain in England) may be 
singular or inelegant but they are not less portions of the 
general law. 

Hence IneTeg’antness, inelegancy (Bailey vol. 
II, 1727). 

Inelegantly (ine-hgantli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.] In an inelegant manner; nngiacefully, 
clumsily, 

1667 South Serin. (1698) III. -x. 477 He was not so much 
huryed, as . .deposited in the Grave fora small inconsiderable 
space ; So that even in this respect he may not inelegantly 
be said to have tasted of Death. 1779-81 Johnson L, P., 
Milton Wks. II. 154 Comus is a drama in the epick style, 
inelegantly splendid, and tediously instructive, i860 Emfr- 
SON Loud. Life viii. (1861) 169 The cat and the deer cannot 
move or sit inelegantly. 1871 Ruskin Fors Clav. I. iv. 20 
We fight inelegantly as well as expensively, with machines 
instead of bow and spear. 

Inelevable (inedfvab'l), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
elevable ; incapable of being elevated or r.aised. 

j8o6 Southey in Ann. Rev. IV. 582 He is said to have 
expressed .. his opinion that Rome .. was inelevable. 

Ineligibility (ine;lid,:5ibi’liti), [f. next : see 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being ineligible. 

179S Fortnight's Ramble 88 To them I thus object, on 
the score of their ineligibility. 1805 East's Rep. V. 215 I'he 
supposed ineligibility of a bailiff to be elected mayor. 1828 
Webster, Ineligibility . .2. State or quality of not being 
worthy of choice. 1884 Manch. Exam. 7 Aug. 4/3 The 
amendment . . declaring the ineligibility of all monarchical 
pretenders as candidates for the Presidency of the Republic. 

Ineligible (ine-lidjib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + Eligi- 
ble: cf. F. ineligible (1752 in Halz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Incapable of being elected ; legally or officially 
disqualified for election to an office or position, 

1770 Johnson False filann Wks. X. 144 The votes given 
to a man jneligible being given in vain, the highest number 
of an eligible candidate becomes a majority. 1825 T. Jef- 
rER.spN Autobiog. Wks. 1839 I. 80 My wish, .was that the 
Pi esident should be elected for seven years, and be ineligible 
afterwards. x86i O’Curry Led. MS, Materials 232 He 
was dumb, and therefore . . ineligible to be made a king. 

b. Hence, Unfit, or considered unfit, to be 
chosen ; unworthy of choice. 

1828 Webster, Ineligible . . 2. Not worthy to be chosen or 
preferred. 1862 Trollope Oriey F. Hi, As a son-in-law he 
was quite ineligible, Mod. Altogether ineligible as a per- 
manent residence. 

f 2 . Of actions, etc, ; Such as one would not 
choose to do ; inexpedient ; undesirable. Obs, 

1779 R. Howf. in Sparks Corr. Amer. Rev, (1853) II. 32^ 
He leports that storming them, at present, would be in- 
eligible. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. Contents 9 [It w.as] 
ineligible to take a greater time in the whole than formerly. 
1797 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) _IV. 135 If there be any 
circumstance which might render its delivery ineligible, you 
may retui n it to me. 

B. ahsol. with p 2 . as sh. One not eligible as a 
suitor or a husband. 

i8p6 Westm. Gaz, ir May 2/3 Archibald Rolles, an in- 
eligible, declares his love to Margaietta Ridout, a penniless 
girl. 1898 Ibid, 23 May 3/2 Mothers of marriageable 
daughters . . sometimes lament that eligible men as a class 
are so much less agi eeable than the ineligibles. 

Hence Ine'ligibly atfzr., in an ineligible manner j 
Inelig-ibleness = Ineligibility. 

1846 Worcester, Ineligibly- Dr. Allen, Daily News 

2 Sept., The camp of the Army Corps headquarters, in- 
eligibly situated . . if military' conditions are regarded. 1881 
Ibid. 4 Mar. 9/3 Unless e,Yperience of this latter place tends 
to show its ineligibleness for sanitaiy reasons. 

lueliminable (infli'minab’l), a. [In- 3.] In- 
capable of being eliminated. 

187S N. Amer. Rev. CXX. 108 The number of laborers is 
an ineliminable element in the problem, 

Inelo^ueiice (ine’MkwSns). [In- 3.] Want 
of eloquence ; the quality of being ineloquent ; (in 
Carlyle) the reverse of eloquence or speaking out ; 
silence. 

_ 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. it. xi, The Lord Abbot’s eloquence 
is less admirable than his f«eloquence, his great invaluable 
‘talent of silence’. 1894 Sir H. Irving in Daily Nexus 

3 Dec. 6/7 We. .feel keenly the ineloquence of finite words 
to express our emotions. 

Inelogiient (ine’Ukwent), a. [f. In- 3 + Elo- 
quent ; cf. F. iniloqtient (i6th c. in Littre).] Not 
eloquent, void of eloquence. 

c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. (iSgg) 42 The audyence falleth, for 
werynes of his ineloquent langage, fast on slepe, 1667 
Milton P.L. viii. 219 Nor are thy lips ungraceful, Sire of 
men. Nor tongue ineloquent. 1818 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XIX. 52_He quotes the old man's honest and not ineloquent 
exhortation. r843 Carlyle Past cf- Pr. iii. v, The inelo- 
quent Brindley, behold he has chained seas together. 

Hence IneToquently adv., in an ineloquent 
manner ; without eloquence. 

[ 1828 in Webster. i86s J. Hullah Transit, Period Music 
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INEQUALITY. 


iig Rameau .. declared, very ineloquently no doubt, but ! 
very decisively, that it was the work of two hands, the one ' 
an artist, the other an utter ignoramus. 

Ineluctable (in/l»'ktab’l), a. Also 7 -ible. 
[ad. L. inehutdbii-is, f. in- (In- + eluddbil-is, | 
f. eluctd-n to struggle out. Cf. F, iniluciahle 
( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] From which one can- 
not escape by struggling ; not to be escaped from. 

1613 CocKERAM, Ineluciable, not to bee ouercome by any 
paines. 1629 Jackson Creed v;. 11. xx. § 2 The titles of 
fate were anciently . . unavoidable, insuperable, inflexible, 
ineluctable. 1659 Pearson Creed 495 As if the damnation 
of all sinners now were ineluctable and eternall. 1765 Hist. 
Eu 7\ in Awi. Reg. 3/1 That trouble and confusion which 
must probably attend these ineluctable events. 1880 Swin- 
burne Thalassms 222 All glories of all storms of the air that 
fell, Prone, ineluctable. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R, Elsmere 
IV. xxix. 366 She and he were alike helpless — both struggling 
in the grip of some force outside themselves, inexorable, 
ineluctable. 

Hence Inelu'ctahly adv. , irresistibly, so that one 
cannot escape from its grip. 

16S7T. Peirce God's Decrees 62 That, .doth prevail upon 
the will not ineluctably, but infallibly. 

Includible (in?Ti??clib’l), a. Also -able. 
[In- 3,] That cannot be eluded or escaped. 

i66z Glanvill Lux Orient, ii. 18 An opinion, so very ob- 
noxious . . should not be admitted but upon . . ineludable 
[i68z ineludible] demonstrations. 1787 Bentham Panopt. 
bet. xxi. (1791) X26 Doubts, .whether it would be advisable 
. . to give such herculean and ineludible strength to the gripe 
of power? 1846 Hawthorne i. ii. 34 The ineludible 

gripe, in which mortality clutches the highest and purest of 
earthly mould. 1882 _G. Macdonald Castle Warlock .xviii. 
104 Making up his mind to the ineludible. 

Hence Inelti'dibly adv., in an ineludible manner, 
1893 National Observer 20 May 9/1 Persisted in stub- 
bornly, unchangeably, ineludably. 

t Ine-'iuanabi'lity. Obs. rare - \ [f. In- 3 -t- 

L. emdnabil-is, f. emand-rt to Emanate.] The 
attribute of not originating by emanation. 
rzi6£6 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 327 The..pioperties are 
, . innascibility and inemanability . . these belong to the 
Father. 

luembryonate (ine-mbriiiynA), a. Biol. 
[In- 3.] Not embryonate ; having no embryo. 

1846 Worcester cites Reid. 1835 Mayne Expos. Le.x., 
Inembiyonatus, having no embryo, geim, or corculum ; 
inembryonate. 

t lueme'udable, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
emenddbilis that cannot be amended or improved ; 
(in Laws of Cnut and Hen. I, in sense ‘ that cannot 
be remedied by a fine Du Cange) ; f. in- (In- 3) 

•h emtndabilis amendable, Emendable.] Incapable 
of being emended ; incurable. 

1^32 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 5^9/2 In auoyding of 
their sedicious trouble, and for the repressyng of theyr in- 
emendable malice. 1708 Kersey s. v., [In old Times] such 
a Crime was said to be inemendable, as could not be atoned 
for by a Fine. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence f Inome'ndaljlexvess (Bailey, 1727). 
f Inemitie, obs. Sc. form of Enmity. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. (1847) 1 . 147 This inemitie [ed. 1732 
inamitie] was judged niortall, and without all hope of recon- 
ciliatioun. 

Ine'mulous, d!. [In- 3.] Not emu- 

lous; without emulation; not envious ^ (fame, 
power, or the like). 

1789 E. Darwin Pot. Gard. n, (1791) 80 He treads, in- 
emulous of fame or wealth, Profuse of toil, and prodigal of 
health, 

Inemye, obs. form of Enemy ; see Inimi. 
t Ilie*Jiari?a1}le, a. Obs. [a. F- inenarrable 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inhtat-rdbil-is, f. 
in- (In- 3) -I- enarrdbilis, f. enarrd-re to narrate. 
Cf. Enabbable.] That cannot be narrated, told, 
or declared ; indescribable, unspeakable. 

c 1430 Mironr Salvacionn 4329 So grete is the payne of 
belle and so inenarrable. 1508 Fisher 7 Penit, Ps. cii. 
Wks. 11876) 138 He is the profoundyte of thyn inenarrable 
wysdome. Ibid. 196 Whose goodnes is inenarrable and 
euerlastynge. c z 6 ii Ch A m ais I liad ii. 422 The princes then, 
and nauie that did bring These so inenarrable troopes, and 
ail their soyles, I sing. 1616 — Ho7ners Hymns, Nereides 
(1858) 104 And who. .through all the sea was sent, And 
Earth's inenarrable continent. 1628 Jackson Worthy 
Churchman 25 An inenarrable hardnesse is the first and 
chiefe quality of the Diamond. 1716 M. Davies Athene 
Brit. II. 424 That sacred. .Mystery of the Holy Trinity is 
ineffable and inenarrable by any Creature. 1730 Bailey 
( folio), Inendrrable. 

Hence f Inenarraljlejiess. 

1717 Bailey vol. II, Inena'rrablenoss, Unspeakableness. 

’h Ine*iice, ine’nt, obs. forms of Anent prep. 

13.. CtirsorM. 23011 (Edin.) Saint austin says inent jiat 
dai Es nan can godis consail sai. 

Inenchyma (ine-gkima). Bot. [f. Gr. Is, tv- 
fibre + infusion.] Fibrocellular tissue, the 

cells of which resemble spiral vessels. 

1831 Balfour Bot. § ii. s When united, they [fibrous 
cells] form fibro-cellular tissue or Inenchyma. 

Inenergetic (inenaidgetik), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not energetic ; without energy. 

1826 COLERIDCE Lett., Convers., etc, (1836) I. Let. viii. 47 
The energetic or inenergetic state of the minds of men. 

t Ineno'dable, a. Obs. rare~°. [f, In -3 + L. 
enoddbil-is, f. enodd-7'e to Enodate.] That cannot 
be untied or unravelled. 1 

Vol. V. 


j 1623 Cockeram, hienodahle, not to bee ynknit. 1721 
I Bailey, Inenodable, not to be untied or explained. 

Hence Ineno'dableness, ‘uncapableness of being 
unloosed, untied, ore-xplicated ’ (Bailey vol. II, 1 7 2 7 ). 
Inept (ine-pt), a. [ad. L, ineptus unsuited, ab- 
surd, foolish, f. 2 m-(In-3) -p apttis Apt : perh. im- 
med. a. F. inepte (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Not adapted or adaptable ; not suited for 

a purpose; without aptitude; unsuitable, unfit. 
arch. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xxxix. (1632) 126 A manner 
peculiar unto myself, inept to all piiblike Negotiations. 
1631 Hobbes Levinth. ii. xxv. 134 The diffevence.s between 
apt and inept Counsellours. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 142 
The Air . . would contain but few nitrous Particles, and so 
be inept to maintain the Fire, a 1734 North Exam. i. ii. 
§ 67 (1740) 6s The Parliament then in being . . by all Ex- 
perirnents was found inept for the great Designs of the 
Faction. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 268 Not to wrest 
power out of the hands of present possessors, but to render 
them somewhat less generally and flagrantly inept than at 
present for . , the exercise of it. 1893 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 
380 Else the lawyers of the land were singularly inept 
when our soldiers and sailois were at their best. 

b. Not suited to the occasion ; not adapted to 
circumstances ; out of place, inappropriate. 

167s Baxter Cath. Theol. i. l. 49 If they mean Negative 
Propositions, it’s true, but inept. 1838 J. Martineau Stud. 
Chr. 121 If the doctrine were true, could anything be more 
inept than an allusion to it in thirf place? 1882 Lasu Times 
Rep. XLIX. sss/i He has merely used inept woids which 
do not affect the preceding absolute gift. 

2 . Absurd ; wanting in reason or judgement ; 
silly, foolish. 

1604 Jas. I Counterhl. (Arb.) 102 As to the Proposition, 
That because the braines are colde and moist, therefore 
things that are hote and drie are best for them, it is an inept 
consequence. 1633 H- More Antid. Ath. i. xi. (1662) 
34 So soft and moistened by Drunkenness and excess, as to 
make the Understanding inept and sottish in its Operations. 
1710 Brit. Apollo III. No. 81. 2/2 She look’d on you as an 
Inept Animal, 1888 R, F. Burton ia AcademyiciQc.'i.. 249/3 
This policy of meddle and muddle, this ineptest interference 
with local administration for party purposes. 

3 . Law. Void, of no effect. 

1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxiil, Extrajudicial confession . . 
was totally inept, and void of all strength and effect ffom 
the beginning. — Br. Lamm, xxvii, As a transaction 
inter minores. .the engagement was inept, and void in law. 
1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knowl. III. 2515/1 Edward 
III. died, .and so the bull to the king became inept. 

Ineptitude (ine‘ptiti«d). [ad. L. ineptiiddo, 
n. of quality f. inepHis Inept ; see -tube. Cf. obs. 

F. ineptitude (tsth c. in Godef.).] The quality of 
being inept. 

1 . Want of aptitude; inaptness, unsuitableness, 
unfitness to ox for something ; incapacity. 

1615 Crooke Body of Man. 507 A ineptitude to learne 
[sheweth] a drie and a hard braine. *640 Wilkins iVciy 
Planet ii. (1684) 115 There is in it, and so likewise in the 
other Planets, an ineptitude to motion, c 1645 Howell Lett. 
1 . I. ix. 17 A strong conjecture of the aptnesse or ineptitude 
of ones capacity. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 203 p i That 
Ineptitude for Society, which is frequently the Fault of us 
Scholars. 1885 N. Sf Q. 6th Ser. XI. no/i An endeavour 
to imitate phonetically the Red Indian name of the plant. , 
a process for which the French usually show an extra- 
ordinary ineptitude. 

2 . Want of mental capacity ; folly, silliness. 
With an and pi. : A foolish act or remade. 

i6j6 Blount Glossogr., Ineptitude, unaptness, fondness, 
foolishness, trifling, vainness. 1675 Baxter Catt, Theol. 11. 
n. 42 Here are a multitude of Errors or Ineptitudes together. 
1832 Carlyle Misc. (1857) HI. 55 [He] lived no day of his 
life without doing and saying more than one pretentious 
ineptitude. 1883 Spectator 18 July 948/1 This, .goes far to 
justify Buckle’s strictures on the ineptitude of statesmen. 

Ineptly (.ine’ptli), [f. Inept -)--ly 2.] In 

an inept manner ; unfitly, unsuitably ; foolishly. 

(The first example (which comes second-hand from Brian 
Twyne’s transcript c 1620-24) maybe an isolated occurrence 
after L. inepte, P, ineptement, 1380 in Godef.) 

1323 Hen. viii Lei. to Baylif^ 0/ Oxford 18 Oct,, Twyne 
MSS. XIII. 259 (cf. Turner Rec. Oxf. 42) All common welth 
there is ineptly permytted to fallinto extremeruyneand decay. 
x6ix Cotgr., Ineptement, ineptly, vnaptly. 1612 J. Cotta 
Disc. Dang. Pract. Phys. i. vii. 54 Ineptly and injuriously 
may the illusion of fancy . .be made snares for the innocent, 
1633 H. tAcrE, Antid. Ath. i. x. (16621 31 Though it be done 
never so ineptly and foolishly. 1691 B.k'i Ci-eation ii. (1692) 
22 The Crystalline Humor of the Eye which they [the Peri- 
patetics] ineptly fansied to be the immediate Organ of 
Vision. i88S Traill Shaftesbury (1888) 89 A subtle note of 
ironical compassion, as of a rat who was leaving the sinking 
ship, for a rat who has ineptly selected the same moment 
for joining it. 

Ineptness (ine-ptnes). [f. Inept + -ness.] 
The quality of being inept. 

1 . -Ineptitude i. 

1633 W. Struthek True Happines 66 An univ'ersall in- 
eptnesse, both in soul and bodie to any good office. x66i 

G. Rust Origen's 0 pm. in Phenix (1721) I. 24 An utter in- 
eptness to all things worthy of a Man. 172a Wollaston 
Relig. Nat. isi. vii. (Seager), The ineptness of matter has 
been well considered, 

2 . = Ineptitude 2. 

1877 Sparrow Seme. xili. 173 They rebuke the multitude 
for the grossness and ineptness of their views. 1892 Times 
28 -Apr. s/i Able, thanks to the ineptness o[ the prosecution, 
to transform the prisoner’s dock into a Tribune from which 
he preached Anarchy. 

t Ineq.uabi’llty’. Ohs. rare'^'^, [f. In- S i- 


Equability ; perh. directly ad. late L. insequiibi- 
litds, f, insequdbilis Inequable.] Want of equabi- 
lity or uniformity. 

1381 J. Bell Hadden’s Anszo. Osor. 403 b, Upon what 
grew this inequabilitie and parcialitie of dispensation. 

IneolUable (inrk-, -e’kwab’l), a. rare. [ad. L. 
insequd-bil-is uneven, f, in- (In-S) + ivqitdhil-is 
Equable.] Uneven, not uniform. 

1717 J. Keill Anim.CEcon, (1738) 64 The middle Velocity, 
either equable or inequable. 1721 in Bailey. 

Hence Ine’quableness (Bailey vol. II, 1727), 

Ineq.Ual (inj’kwal), a. [ad. L. insequal-is, f. 
in- (In- 3 ) + sequdl-is Equal : cf. OF. inequal 
(Oresme, 14th c.), mod.F. inigal.'\ = Unequal. 
(The earlier formation ; now arch. exc. as in b.) 

Its earliest use appears to have been in inequal hours, the 
hours formed by dividing the natural day or night into 
twelve equal parts, the length of which thetefore varied 
according to the time of the year, the hours of the day 
being also unequal to the hours of the night, except at the 
equinoxes. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 1413 The thridde houre in-equal 
that Palamon Bigan to Venus temple for to gqn Vp roos the 
sonne. c 1391 — Astral, n. § 10 Tnise howris in-equalis ben 
cleped howres of planetts .. pe howr in-equal of the day 
with he howr inequal of the nyght contenen 30 degrees. 
1539 Tonstall Syrm. Palm Snnd. (1823) 7 The father by- 
gatte hym not inequalle to hym selfe. 1577 Harrison 
England n. ix. (1877) r. 192 The Dane law., of all the rest 
the mostinequall and intolleiable. 1588.A. King tr. Cawz'jfKs' 
Caiech. liij, Jow haiff. .yeplaceofye sone euery day accord- 
ing to ye astronomicall calculation of his midde or sequal 
motion, for seing ye prsecise reconing of his incequal or trew 
motion do varie euery ^ere [etc.]. ax 68 i Sir G. Wharton 
/Equation of Time Wks. (16S3) loi Seeing that Inequal 
days cannot be the measure of equal motions, it is requisite 
that those Inequal days be converted to equal. 1711 
Hearne Collect. Ill, 268 Inequal Distributions were made. 
t74i Shenstone yudgm. Hercules 486 Welcome all toils 
th’ inequal Fates decree. 1831 Brewster Newtont\8sg) I. 
iv. 82 An image, .which, .would be. .more or less elongated 
and coloured, if the two refracting angles weie mote or less 
inequal. 

b. Of a surface: Uneven. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 319 The ventricles .. 
their inward superficies is inequall with caruncles. 1890 
Cent. Diet., Inequal, c. In entom., covered with irregular 
elevations and depressions : .said of a surface. 

Hence Iue‘q.ually adv., in an unequal manner ; 
Xne’qttaluess, inequality (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4 Min. 288 The field Spiders 
eaten or drunk doe inequally affect the whole body by 
heate, cold, horror, and itching. 1673 R. Burthogce Cattsa 
Dei 172 He doth inequally dispense it. 

Ilieq.ualitariail(int'kw9lileo’rian). rare. [f. 
Inequality, after Equalitarian.] One wlio holds 
the principle of the innate inequality of mankind. 

1878 Gladstone Glean. (1879) I. 234 In practice they 
[the English people] are what I may call determined in- 
equalitaiians. — • m Newman Halls Autobiog. (1898) 276, 
I coined a word to express my opinion. I said I was an 
‘ Inequalitarian ’. I believe more and more in Heredity. 
Qualities are inherited. 

Ineq.uality (intTcwg’liti). [a. OF. inequaliti, 
14th c. in Littre (-mod.F, inegaliti), ad. med.L. 
inxqudlitds, f. imequdlis Inequal.] The state 
or condition of being unequal ; want of equality. 

1 . Want of equality between persons or things ; 
disparity : a. in respect of magnitude, quantity, 
number, intensity, or other physical quality. 

1531 Elyot Gov. III. i, lustyce commutatiue . . onely con- 
siderynge the inequalitie, wherby the one thynge excedeth 
the other, indenoureth to brynge them bothe to an equsjitie. 
1397 Morlky Introd. Mns. 27 Pro][)ortion of insequalitie is, 
when two things of vnequall quantitie are corap^ed togither. 
1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. ii. iv. 177 It remains doubtful, 
whether the differing sizes [of the fixed stars] . . proceed 
from a real inequality of bulk, or onely from an inequality 
of distance. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. (i86g) 1 . r. x. 11. 119 
Inequalities in the wages of labour and profits of stock. 
1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 43o_ Should the in- 
equality of tension be occasioned by any original inequality 
of thickness in the strands. 1838 Froude.Hwj'. Eng. Ill, 
xiii. 94 The growing inequality of fortunes had broken 
through this useful custom. 

b. In respect of dignity, rank, or circumstances : 
Social disparity ; the fact of occupying a more or 
a less advantageous position. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 82 Pryde is a vyce of Inequalyte or 
to be inegal to other and not lyke. 1383 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. II. (1882) 103 The apostles .. amongst whom was no 
superiority, inequalitie, or principallitie at all. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 135 Betwixt Othoman and her was great 
inequality . . she was (as she said) but meanly born, and 
therefore was not to expect so great a match. 1792 Boswell 
Johnson 13 Apr. an. 1773, She wondered how he could 
reconcile . . his notions of inequality and subordination with 
wishing well to all mankind. 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral 
T. (1816) I. i. I ‘The inequality between the rich and the 
poor shocked him. 

e. In respect of excellence, power, or adequacy. 
Also, A condition of superiority or inferiority in 
relation to something, esp. the condition of being 
unequal to a task, insufficiency, inadequacy. 

>SS 3 Eden Treat, Newe Ind. Ded. (Arb,) 5 There seemed 
too me no lesse inequalitye betwene the ty tie and the booke, 
then if a man woulde professe to wryte of Englande, and 
entreated onelye of Trumplngton. 1694S0UTH TwelveSerni. 
(1698) III. 26s The Nature of the Things themselves, which 
are the Subject matter of the Christian Religion . . Their 
surpassing Greatness and Inequality to the mind of Man. 



IKEQXTALITY. 

1708 Mrs. Cf.ntlivrc Busie Body Ded., Conscious of the 
Inequality of a Female Pen to .so Masculine an Attempt, 
1777 Wat.son Philip II (1793) n. XIV. 233 When she con- 
sidered the inequality of the dispute between him. and the 
Flemings. 1895 Cheyne in Expositor Apr. 258 There are 
no doubt stylistic ineqtialities in the different Psalms. 

2. t a. Of persons : Unequal treatment of others ; 
unfair dealing, unfairness, partiality, b. Of things: 
Want of due proportion, uneven distribution. With 
an and fl. An instance of this. 

1538 Starkey England n. ii. 183 The chefe ,. cause of al 
sedycyon . . that ys to say, the inequalyte of dystrybutyon of 
the comntiyn olfyceys. 1553 Latiui-r sM Berm. Lord's 
Prayer Wks. (Parker Soe.) I. 399 What meanetii God by this 
inequality, that he giveth to some an hundred pound ; unto 
this man five thousand pound; unto this man in a manner 
nothing at all ? 1675 Tkaiierne Chr. Ethics 478 If we shall 
not be liberal to one another, it is a strange inequality. 1740 
\V'ARBUKTONZ)/».i£?^rth V. iv.Wks. 1811V. 14s Wesometimes 
find men complaining of inequalities in events, which were 
indeed the effects of a most equal Providence. 1858 Bright 
Sp. Refo7-»t 27 Oct. (1876) 281 , 1 could .show you ineqii.alities 
ns great and scandalous in the manner in which the income- 
tax., presses upon the owners of the soil and those engaged 
m profession.s and tiades chiefly carried on in towns. 

3. Want of uniformity in a thing, person, or pro- 
cess ; unevenness, irregularity, variableness : a. in 
surface or outline. Withtwandy)/.: An, irregularity 
of surface or outline ; a rise or fall of the ground. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts {1658) 330 The roughness and 
inequalitjf of the place grieved, one pait being higher then 
anothei. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 5 The in- 
equality of the coast, and of tlie great Bayes and Fore- 
lands. 1691 Creaiioft ti. (16921 109 To find out the side 
towards which the inequality of the ground might moie 
easily permit it to rowl its shell. 1801 W. Coxe Tour Mon- 
Mouik. I. 1 17 The distant country is broken into fine in- 
equalities of hill and dale. 1874 SYMoms-Sli-. Italy <{• Greece 
(1898) I. i. 4 These inequalities in the suiface of the earth 
which we call Alps. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 135 The water 
soon finds out some slight Inequalities of surface. 

b. in motion, action, or condition ; in duration 
or recurrence ; in rate or proportion ; in manner, 
quality, degree, or other respect in which a thing 
is liable to variation. With an and pi. : An instance 
of such unevenness. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 700 Inequality [of sounds], not Stayed 
vpon, but Passing, is rather an Encrease of S weetnesse. 1638 
F. J ONius Paint. o/Ancmits 316 Whatsoever doth not hang 
well together, bewrayeth it selfe . . by an inequalitie of 
colour. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med, n. xlvi, 308 The inequality 
of the Pulse continuing is an evil sign. 1748 Ansoi's Vop. 
i. viii. 77 These tempests . . were yet rendered more^ mis- 
chievous to us by their inequality, and the deceitful inter- 
vals which they at some-times afforded. 1753 Hanway Trav, 
(1762) II. II. ii. 76 The inequality of our climate. 1797 
Coleridge in Jos, Cottle Early_ Recoil. (1837) I. 250 In 
Wordsworth there are no inequalities. 1813 \V. H. Ireland 
Scribbhomania 55 note,_ The inequalities observable both 
in his style and versification, 1833 5 f, Arnott Physics (ed. 5) 
II, 9 Owing merely to an inequality of temperature. 

4. Asiroti. A deviation from uniformity in. the 
motion of a heavenly body. 

The older astronomers reckoned four inequalities, two 
common to planets and the moon, and two confined to the 
moon. First Inequality : that which is due to the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit, and the acceleration of motion at a 
planet's perihelion of the moon's perigee. Second Inequality : 
that which arises from the obliquity of the direction of the 
planet’s motion to the radius vector of its orbit ; =Evection. 
Third Inequality : = Variation (of the moon). Fourth 
Inequality, that due to the more rapid motion of the moon 
when the earth is in perihelion; also called Annual In- 
eqteality or Annual Equation, I.ater astronomers have 
discovered several others, as Parallactic Inequality (see 
quot, 1867-76} ; Periodic Inequality, the comparatively 
short recurring orbital perturbation due to the attraction of 
another body, as the great inequality of Jupiter and Saturn. 

1690 Leybourk Curs. Math.q/i The second Inequality of 
the Moon is explained by a little Circle. 1726 tr. Gregoiy’s 
Asiran. I. 427 By any single observation of a Planet to 
clear it of its Second Inequality, and find its Distance from 
the Sun. xyaS Pemberton Newtods Philos. 228 Sir Isaac 
Newton has computed the very quantity of many of the 
moon’s inequalities. 1816 Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 277 
Besides these two great inequalities, there are ten others 
.. to which Jupiter is subject. 1831 Brewster Nezuton 
(1855) I- ’ll- 262 The annual inequality of the moon depend- 
ing on the position of the earth in its oibit. 1833 Hersciiel 
Asiron. xi. 347 An irregularity, which is well known to 
astronomers by the name of the great inequality of Jupiter 
and Saturn. 1867-76 Chambers Asiron. i. vii. (ed. 3] So The 
Variaiiofi ..was the first lunar inequality explained by Sir 
I. Newton on the theory of gravitation. Ibid., The Parol- 
lactic Inequality arises from the sen.sible difference In the 
disturbing influence exerted by the Sun on the Moon, ac- 
cording as the latter is in that part of its orbit nearest to, or 
most removed from, the Sun. Ibid., The Secular Accelera- 
tion of the Moon's mean motion .. This inequality was de- 
tected by Halley in 1693. Ibid. 81 Hansen elucidated, a 
few years ago, two other inequalities in the Moon’s motion, 
due, the one directly and the other indirectly, to the in- 
fluence of Venus. 

6. Math. a. The relation between quantities that 
are unequal in vahie or magnitude. Sign of in- 
equality, either of the signs *> (‘is greater than’) 
and < (' is less than ’ j. lb. An expression of this 
relation, consisting of two unequal quantities con- 
nected by either of these signs : distinguished from 
equation. 

1875 Todhunter (feint (ed, 7) li. § 674 If the signs of all 
the terms of an inequality be changed the sign of inequality 
must be reversed. 

Inequation (in('kwtf!'Jon). [f. L. inseqtml-us 
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unequal, after Equation.] A formula expressing 
inequality; = Inequality 5 b. 

1853 H. Spencfr Princ. Psychol. (rZqi) II. 16 To consider 
the case of inequations. Ibid. vi. iii. 29 The inequation ex- 
presses a relation in which the second quantit3’ hears a 
greater ratio to the first. 

Ine'qui-| combining element, in sense ‘ un- 
equal’, ‘unequally’; not of L. formation (the 
negative of L. teqmts being viiqmis), but f. In- 
-H Equi- ; usually in words that are the negatives 
of eqiti- words, as eqsiidisiant , ht equidistant, but 
also forming negative compounds without corre- 
sponding positive forms. The following are ex- 
amples of both classes ; 

lne:quia‘xed, Inetquiaxial a . [Axe, Axial], 
having unequal axes. Inequico’statea. [Co.srATE], 
unequally ribbed, as a shell or seed (Mayne, 1855). 
Ine quidi’stant a., not equidistant. Ineiquili - 
tarity, want of equilibrium. Ine quilo hate, In- 
e'qnilobed a., having unequal lobes. Ine:qiiipo- 
te'ntial a., not equipotential ; so Ine;qxiipoteii- 
tiality, inequality of potential, as at different 
points on the surface of a glacier. 

1862 G. P. ScROpE Volcanos 107 Where the component **in- 
equiaxed crystals or scales are disposed conformably^. 1879 
Rutlev Study Rocks iv. 35 When ‘‘^inequia.xial, arranged 
with their longer axes parallel with the lamination. 1677 
Plot O.v/o7-ds/t. 268 Three ’'inequidi.stant arched ribs of 
stone. tq 2 & T. Taylor Prochis 1 . 78 Another opeiates with 
weights, the motion of which is reckoned to be the cause of 
’'Inequilibrity'. . *833 Mavne Expos, Lex., "Inequilobate. 
1872 Nicholson Palaeont. 328 In theGlyptoliemus. .the tail 
is ’’inequilobed. 

Inequilateral (infkwilae-teral), a. [f. Tn--’> 
+ Equilateral. Cf. F. inPquilatiral,'\ Having 
unequal sides ; unequal-sided. 

I7ieq7iilate7'al shell : one in which a transverse line drawn 
through the apex of the umbo divides the valve into two 
unequal and unsymmetrical parts. 

1662 J. Bargrave Alex. ^7/(1867)123 Several rude 
pieces of mountain chrystall. .amongst which there is one. . 
sexangular, inaequilateral, cylindrical, pyramidical. 1830 
Brew.ster Edin. Cycl. VII. i. 91/2 Shell transverse, inequi- 
lateial, inequivalved. 1834 Woodward Mollusca ii._246The 
Bivalves are all more or less inequilateral, the anterior being 
usually much shorter than the posterior side. 1880 Gray 
Struct, Bot. III. iv. 106 Inequilateral Leaves, being unsym- 
metrical by the much greater development of one side, . . This 
is illustrated in the whole genus Begonia. 

So t Inequilater a. [cf. F, indquilaih-e'], "J* In- 
e'quila'terous a. = prec. 

1614 T. Bedwell Nat, Geoni. Numbers i. 7 An inequi- 
later parallelogramme. 1853 Mayne, Inequilaterous. 

In equilibrio : see Kquilibbium 3. 
Inequitable (ine-kwitab’l), [f. In - 3 -i- 
Equitable: cf. F. inlquitable.'l Not equitable; 
characterized by want of equity or fairness ; unfair, 
unjust. 

_ 1667 Decay Chr, Piety 64 The way of Process men take 
in this affair is so inequitable as certainly presages the 
partiality of the sentence, i 7 S 3 Joii^SOtiAdveniu 7 -erj>!o. 6 z 
p 8 Nothing is more inequitable than that one man should 
suffer for the crLmes oJ another. 176B-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(i 834)_ II, 273 A spiritual pride, making them censorious, 
inequitable, turning everything to the worst side. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rez/. Wks. V. 252 The proportions seemed not 
inequitable. 1879 H. George Pzvgr, ij- Pov, vn. i. (1881) 306 
The inequitable division of wealth. 

Hence Ine-quitably adv., in an inequitable 
manner, unfairly, unjustly. 

1843 Db Quincey Cice 7 -o Wks. 1857 207 As a com- 

raander-in-chief, Pompey was known to have been Inequit- 
ably fortunate. 1880 SIuirhead Gaius iv. § 126 It sometimes 
happens that an exception, which prrna facie seems just 
enough, will yet bear inequitably upon the pursuer. 

t Ine-quitable, c.s Obs.rare~°. [ad. L. zVz- 
equitdbil-is, f. ijt- (In- 3 ) -p equitabil-is ridable, f. 
equitd-re'. see next.] That cannot be ridden through. 

1633 CocKERAM, Ineqzntable, not to bee rid through. 
Hence in Blount, Phillips, etc. 

t Ine'quitate, z'. Obs.rare — \ [f.ppl. stem 
of L. inequitd-re to ride on or over, f. in- (In- 2) 
■k equitd-re to ride, f. eques, eqnit-em horseman, 
f. equus horse.] trans. To ride over or through ; 
hence, to pervade, permeate. 

1633 H. More Conject. Cabbal. ii. § 7 The World of Life, 
which is everywhere nigh at hand, and does very throngly 
inequitate the moist and unctuous Aire. 

Ineqility (ine-kwiti). [In- 3. (The corresp. 
L. formation was iniqtiitds Iniquity.)] Want of 
equity or justice ; the fact or quality of being un- 
fair ; unfairness, partiality. 

1556 J- Heywood Spider F. Ivii. lo Equite, in all things 
..is a vertew pewre. Inequite, for wrong, no waie can 
make. 1683 Scarlett Exchanges Pref. Aij, To discern 
between the justice and Injustice, the equity and inequity 
of these Exchanges. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. VI, Index 
614 Many of her statesmen confess its inequity and inex- 
pediency. 1886 Sidney iii. 48 The inequity and the 

political imprudence of freeing great nobles from burdens, 
b. with pi. An unfair or unjust matter or action, 
1837 J. PuLSFORD Qziiet Hours i. § 1 Thine iniquities are 
tn-equities. 1884 H. Spencer in Contetnp. Rev, July 38 Our 
system of Equity, introduced . . to make up for the short- 
comings of Common-law, or rectify its inequities, 
t Inequi*valent, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
of equal value ; unequalled in value, matchless. 


USTERRAWCY. 

1568 North tr. Gueua 7 -a's Diall. Pr. (1619) 712/1 Seeing 
inequiualent in estate or degree to them. 1610 Chesie/'s 
Tri., Brilai 7 i 7 Whose boundlesse glories ineqiuv.nlent Doe 
so reflect on Fames oiientall wings. 

Inequivalve (inrkvviivmlv), a. Conch, [f. In- 
i<’QUi- + Valve.] Having valves of unequal size. 

1776 Pennant IV. loS Ano 777 ia, biv.nlve, inequiialie. 
1851 Richardson Geol. viii. 243 If one valv'e is larger than 
the other, it is said to be inequivalve. 1888 Rolleston & 
Jack.son a 711777 . Life 125 The valves of the shell are inequi- 
valve in the Oslreidae, one valve being smaller than the 
other. 

.So Ine’quivalved, liie^ciLtiivaTviilar a. = prec. 
i8t6 W. Smith Stj-aia Idenf.^o Six species of inequivalved 
Bivalves. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat.^ I. 710/1 When one 
of the valves is larger than the other, it is of course inequi- 
valved. 1828 Weestfr, Inequiz/ahmla?-. 

t Inequrvocal, fl. Obs.rare'-'^. £In- 3.] Not 
equivocal, unequivocal. 

1779 Hist. Eui-. in Ann. Reg. (1780) 146/2 A recent trans- 
action fiom which the minister and he must from thence 
forward stand upon the mo.st inequivoc.al terms. 

Ineradicable (infrte-dikab’l), fl. [In- 3 .] in- 
capable of being eradicated or rooted out. Also fig. 

1818 Bvron Ch. liar. iv. cxxvi, This ineradicable taint of 
sin. 1821 Siiellev Proineih. lEib. i. 175 And in the com. . 
Teemed ineradicable poisonous weeds. 1840 Barh am htgol. 
Leg., Spectre of Tapp., Nn ineradicable bloodstain on the 
oaken stair. 1882 Farrar Eaily Chr. II. 340 But pi ejudire 
fortified by custom is almo.st iiieradiralile. 

Hence Inera’dicably adv., in an ineradicable 
manner. 

1839LANDOR Imag,Co 7 ivRT\s%.\'&sfi II. 22/2 A winged woid 
hath stuck ineradicably in a million lieaits. 1867 Morlry 
in Fortn. Rev. July 48 The lapse of a century and a half 
gave time for the spirit of independence to grow Iner.Tdicably 
into the national character. 

In erasable (in/r^i’sab’I), a. Also -ible. 
[In- 3 .] That cannot be erased, expunged, or 
effaced. Hence Inera’sa'bly (-ibly) adv. 

\ 1811 Shelley.?/. Ii-vyne iv. Pr. Wks. jS88 I, i6d What 

I man of honour needs a moment’s rumination to discover 
what nature has so inerasibly implanted in his bosom — the 
1 sense of right and wrong? 1813 — Proposals ibid. 280 
' Men whose names are inevasable from the records of Liberty. 
1883 L. Saunders R. Boyle ii. 34 An ink peifectly in- 
erasable. 

tinergetic (inaadge-tik), a. Obs. rare. [f. 
In - 3 -p (Fn)ebgetio.] =next. 

1B07 ‘Cervantes Hogg* [E. S. B.Trrett] Rising Sun III. 
49 His whole administration was weak, ineigetio, and iinin- 
vigorating. 1832 Tupper Pwi/zrA Philos. 403 Until sphit 
be infused, the org.inism lieth inergetic. 

t Inerge'tical, o. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 -i- (En)- 
EBGETiCAL.] Without energy ; inactive, sluggish. 

^1691 Boyle / 7 z.fr.^fr‘xiii. (1692)72 Those eminent St.ars 
and Planets , . are not to be considered by us as sluggish 
inergetical Bodies. 1706 Phillips, Inergeiical Bodies or 
Particles, such as are unactive and sluggish. 

Hence f Inertre’tically adv., Obs. 

^27 Bailey vol. II, Inergeiically, sluggishly, unactivelj*. 

Ixierm (ina*jm), a, Bot. [ad. L. inerm-is un- 
armed, f, in- (In- 3 )+ arnia arms, armour. Cf. 
F, incrme (1798 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Destitute of 
prickles or thorns ; unarmed. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. iii. v. (1765) 180 Leaves, in 
respect to their Margin, are . . Inerm, unarmed or smooth : 
which is opposed to Spinose. 1886 Syd. Sac. Lex., Inerm, 
without spikes, prickles, or the like ; unarmed. 

luerxnOUS (inaumos), fl. Bot. [f. as prec. + 
-ous.] =prec. 

1828 in Webster ; and in recent Diets. 

Inerrability (inerabi-liti). [f.next: see-iTY.] 
Freedom from liability lo err ; infallibility. 

1627 H. Burton Baiting Pope's Bull 84 You are per- 
swaded of the Popes inerrability. 1790 Sibly Occult Set. 
(1792) 1 . 51 A standing memorial of the inerrability and 
tuith of this science. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 105, 
I wish we could experience the inerrability of the press. 
1878 Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 260 If we are to believe 
in the inerrability of a pei.son, or a body of persons. 

Inerrable (ine'rab’l), a. [ad. L. (post-class.) 
inerrdbilis, f, in- (In- 3 ) -p errdre to err,] Inca- 
pable of erring ; not liable to err ; exempt from 
the possibility of error ; infallible, unerring. 

1613 Jackson Creed 11. xxiv. § 6, Such a facile, inerrable 
rule as the Papists haue framed for direction in points of 
faith. 1687 Burnet Six Papers, Anszv. Ntzu Test Ch. 
Eng. Loyally 34 We do not pretend that we are Inerrable 
in this Point. 1713 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. 240 The 
Scripture-Letter, as the inerrable Standard of their Morals 
and Discipline. 1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr, ii, ii. § la. 
142 No man or men on the globe compose a tribunal from 
whose inerrable decision we may not appeal. 1879 Baring- 
poULD Ger 7 /ia 7 /y II. 177 Catholic Christianity rested on an 
inerrable Church as the teacher of truth. 

Hence Ine'rxahleness = Inebbability ; Incr- 
rably adv., in an inerrable manner, infallibly. 

1620 Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy Answ. Advt., The In- 
errablenesse of Councels, whether particular, confirmed by 
the pope, or generall. 1634 Hammond Fu 7 ida 77 ietiials xii. § c 
The infallibility, and_ inerrableness, which is assumed, and 
inclosed by the Romish church. 1672 Penn Spirit I'ruth 
Vind. 40 To this end God gives It to . . his Church, that in 
Doctrine, Life and Government she may inerrably be guided. 
1877 Patmore Unknozvtt Eros (1890) i Many speak wisely, 
some inerrably. 

Inerrancy (inevansi). [f. as Inebbant a. ; see 
-ANOY.] The quality or condition of being inerrant 
or unerring ; freedom from error. 

1818-34 Horne Introd, Crit. Stud. Script, (ed. 7) II. ii. 
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^ESPECIALLY. 


Si x\bsolute inerrancy is impracticable in any printed book. 
i86s PuhbY Eirai. 326 The old Ultramontane doctrine of 
the iiienancy of the Pope, i.e. that of hib preservation fiom 
Cl roi 1880 igM Cent. Sept. 429 The superstition . . which 
in.iijiilfies the wisdom of our ancestors into inerrancy. 

Inerrant (ine-rant), a, [f. L. inen-dnt-em, f. 
i)i- ^In- iS) + errdnt-an, pr. pple. of errdre to err 
or wander.] 

'[■1. Asiron. Of a star: Fixed; not ‘wandering’ 
as a planet. Ohs. 

1652 GAULn Magastyom. x.wi, The sumie. .after wliich the 
moon, and, beneath these, the lest, eirant and inenant. 

2. That does not err ; free from error ; unerring. 
'Ayj Frasc)^ s Mag. XV. 36S The same inenant pen winds 
up this . . in the emphatic terms, ‘ which is idolatry 1868 

E. S. FrouLKLS Church's Creed or Croiuii's Creed? 20 
Whether absolutely ineiratit or not in matters of faith. 

luerratic (inerredik), a. [In- 3 .] Not erratic 
or wandering ; fixed (as a star) ; following a fixed 
course. 

iSgs Stanley h/est. Philos, i. (1701) 11/2 He fixed a great 
company of inerratick Stars. 1793 T. Taylor tr. Sallust, 
etc. vii. 34 The inerratic sphere commence.s its motion from 
the cast. 1797 Monthly hlag. III. 511 The inerratic circle 
. . comprehends the seven spheres in which the stars are 
placed. 1822 T. Taylou AJndeius 334 An inerratic course. 

a. Obs. mre-K [In- 3 .] =Un- 
EHEING. So t IneTi'ingly adv. unerringly. 

164s Howlll Twelve Treat. (1661) 328 They think they 
have an inerring spirit, and that their Diall must needs go 
tni, howsoever the Sun goes, ipss Johnson, Incrringly. 
f J. quotes Glaiiyill (JSceps. Sci. vii. 34), ‘ that matter should 
fr.ame itself so inerringly’, but in the first edition (1661, v. 

45) the word is ‘ absolutely ’, and in the 1665 ed. ‘ unerringly’.] 
InerroneoUB (inerou-nfos), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not erroneous, without error or mistake. 

1880 R. G. Whiti; Every-Day Eng. 127 There are many 
thoughtful, although not inerroneous .students of the subject. 

lueft (inaut), a. [ad. L. inert-cm unskilled, 
inactive, sluggish, f. in- (In- 3) + art-em Art ; cf. 

F. inevlt (i6tli c. in Flatz.-Darm.).] 

1. Of matter and material things : Having no 
inherent power of action, motion, or resistance ; in- 
active, inanimate ; having the property of Inertia. 

1647 H. lAov.'e. Imnioyi. Soul i. iv. vii. 104 Poore naked sub- 
stance. .dull, slight. Inert, unactive. 1710 BriRKELEY/b'f«c. 
Hunt, Knojul. § 69 Matter is said to be passive and inert, I 
and so cannot be an agent or efficient cause. 1774 Goldsm. 
Mat. Hist. (1776) VIII, 199 An opinion, that all nature was [ 
animated, that . . even the most inert mass of matter, was . 
endued with life and sensation. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. 
Phil, § 234 To say that matter is inert, or has iueriia, .. . 

is only to say that the cause is expended in producing Its 
effect. 1864 Bowen Logic vii. 2u If matter is essentially ^ 
inert, every change in it must be produced by mind. 
fig. 1820 HAZLiTTZrci!. iff. IS The ineit mass of ) 

accumulated prejudices. 1857 Buckle Civilin. I. vii. 307 [ 
Knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, which ! 
comes to us, whether we will or no. ! 

b. Without active chemical, physiological, or 
other properties ; neutral. 1 

1800 Med. yrnl. 111,432 Fumigations may., he service- 
able in rendering contagious matter inert. _ 1830 Daubeny 
Atom. Th. ii. (cd. 2) S4 One of them, for Instance, might 
possess acid properties, the other be tasteless and inert. 
1864 H. Spencer Biol. I. 4 Carbon . . is totally inert at 
ordinary heats. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. i The 
collodion film is inert, and plays no actual part in the pro- 
duction of a picture. 

2. Of persons, animals, and (iransf.) moving 
things: Inactive, sluggish, slow, not inclined for 
or capable of action. Also of mental faculties. 

1774 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 479 He is of that inert and un- 
decided temper, that I fear he will not prevail on himself to 
pursue his point with vigour. i8og \V. Irving Knicherh. 
(1861) iji He was, in fact, .. neither tranquil and inert., 
nor restless and fidgetting. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connect. 
Phys. .Fc. xxvi. (1849) 284 In some places the subterraneous 
fires are in the highest state of activity, in some they are 
inert, 1849 Bright Sp. Ireland 2 Apr. (1876) 171 He is 
lather timid as a Minister and inert as a statesman. i8s* 
Carpenter Man, Phys. (ed. 2) 334 It contains sufficient 
oxygen to stimulate^ the nervous and muscular systems of 
these comparatively inert animals. 1855 H. Spencer Priuc. 
Psychol. (1872) I. I. i. 5 As we ascend from creatures that 
are inert to creatures that aie vivacious. 1839 Dickens 
Lett. 19 Oct. (1880) II. 104 The deadest and most utterly 
inert little town in the British dominions. 

II Inertia (inaujia). [L., =want of art or skill, 
uuskilfulness ; inactivity, f. iners, inert-em Inert. 
The L.term was introduced into Physics by Kepler.] 
1. Physics. That property of matter by virtue of 
which it continues in its existing state, whether of 
rest or of uniform motion in a straight line, unless 
that state is altered by an external force. Origin- 
ally used as L., and also called vis inertite, (force 
of inertia). 

Centre of inertia, Mojnent of inertia. Product of inertia : 
see Centre, Moment, Product. 

[1687 Newton Principia Def. iii. Materia; vis insita est 
potenlia resistendi . . neque differt quicquam ab inertia 
Ma.ssffi. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey) Vis insita Materiis os 
Vis Inertia:, is the hare Power of Resistance only, by which 
every Body. . endeavours to continue in that State in which 
it is, either of Rest or Motion.] 

1713 Derham Phys.-Theol, 1. v. 33 The cause of the resist- 
ance of all Fluids is partly from the Friction of the parts of 
the Fluid, partly from the Inertia thereof. 1736 Blake in 
Phil. Trans. LI. 2 By the principles of Mechanics, the 
Inertia of any bodies revolving about a Center js as the 
quantities of matter into the squares of the Brachia. 1803 


J. Wood Princ. Mcch. i. 8 Inactivity may he conbidered . . 
as that quality by which it resists any such change. In this 
..sense it is usually called the force of inactivity, the 
inertia, or the vis inert ix. 1879 Thomson Sc Tait Nat. 
Phil. 1 . 1. § 216 The Inertia of matter is proportional to the 
quantity of matter in the bod3f. 1882 Minchin Unipl. 
Kinemat. 107 The force of inertia of a moving particle, in 
any direction, is the product of its mass and its component 
of acceleiation in that direction. 

fig. 1843 J. ^l.KRSWi'e.PM Chr. Life 106 The inertia of 

a massive civilization. iSgt Gladstone Glean. V I. x.xxiv. 22 
That bias., in favour of trusting to the force of inertia, to 
the chapter of accidents. 

b. Pkclric inertia, a term applied to the resist- 
ance offered by a circuit to sudden changes of cur- 
reuL, due to self- or mutual induction, or both. 
Magnetic ineriia, that property of a magnetic 
substance which prevents its being instantaneously 
magnetized or demagnetized. 

1886 IIcAVisiDC Electr. Papers II. 60 The Inertia, in the 
electro-magnetic case, is that of the magnetic field, not of 
the electricity. 1892 [see Induction 10]. 

2. transf Inactivity; disinclination to act or exert 
oneself ; inertness, sloth, apathy. 

1822-56 De QuiNCEY_CR/{/tf^j. (1862) 212 Tranquillity that 
seemed no product of inertia. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. 
ii. By wise mertia, and wise cessation of inertia, great victory 
has been gained. j868 M. Pattison Acadent. Org. v. 148 An 
aim less inertia, an Oriental lassitude of habit, are not seldom 
seen to be the consequence of high philosophical training. 

Inertial (inaMj'al), a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of, 
pertaining to, or of the nature of inertia. 

1849 Fraser's Mag. XL. 609 A weight of inertial resist- 
ance. 1887 Alind Jan. 151 The subsidiary conceptions 
which he puts forward of ‘ the inertial system, the inertial 
scale, ineitial rotation, and inertial rest’. 

Inertion (iniujan). [irreg. f. Inert, perh. on 
analogy of exerl, exertion.'] Inert condition ; in- 
ertness ; inactivity ; sloth. 

17S6_ P. Browne yatnaica 121 Weaknesses of the stomach 
and viscera proceeding from cold or inertion._ 1798 Webbd 
in Owen Mr/y. Wellesley's Deep. (1877) $ Our inertion during 
the contest. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels Auth. (1867) 220 
Mortified with the inertion of public curiosity. 1837 Sir 
W. Hamilton Metaph. .xliv. (1870) II. 478 A natural pi one- 
ness to_ inertion in man. tSSg Browning Rephan xxii. 
Tranquillity that lulls Not lashes inertion. 
t Inewtious, a. Obs. rare ~ °. [f. L. inertia + 
-ous.] Inert. Hence f Xne*rtiously adv., idly. 

i6ii Speed ffist, Gt. Brit. vi. xiv. (1623) 90 His youth. , 
inertiously consumed in lasciviousness and penurie. 
t Inewtittide. Obs. i-are'~°. [ad. med.L. f«- 
ertitiido, f. L. inert-em INERT.] = Inertness. 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, Inertitnde, sloathfulness, dulness, 
without Science or any craft. *828 Webster cites Good. 

Ineiffcly (in§-Jtli), adv. [f. Inert + -ly 2 .] In 
an inert or inactive manner ; inactively ; idly. 

174a Pope Dune. iv. 7 Ye Pow’rs !..To whom Time bears 
me on his rapid wing, Suspend awhile your Force ineitly 
strong, Then take at once the Poet and the Song. 1837 
Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. II. vi. i. § 3 The more a lieavy 
body recedes fiom the beginning, or approaches the end of 
violent motion, the slower and more inertly it goes. 1863 
I Mrs. H. Wood Verner’s Pride I. xi. 114 Her small while 
hands rested inertly upon her pink dress. 

1 Inertness (inautnes). [f. as prec. -f -NESS.] 

1 The quality or fact of being inert ; inactivity ; in- 
active or inoperative condition or character. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Doginat. v. (R.), So long and deep a 
swoon as is absolute insensibility and inertnesse. X710 
Berkeley Princ, Hum. Knowl. i. § 25 The very being of an 
idea implies passiveness and inertness in it. 1793 Burke 
Policy Allies Wks. VII. 195 It is not humanity, but laziness 
and inei tness of mind. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Fonnul. 
(ed. 2) 102 Perceiving this inertness, I myself took a tea- 
spoonful of the tincture : nothing ensued upon it. _ 1855 
H. Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1872)!. i. v.91 A greater inert- 
ness of the nerve-centres, a i86z Buckle CivUis. (1869) III. 
V. 394 The great enemy of Knowledge is not error, but 
inertness. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 8t Nitrogen is remark- 
able for its inertness. 

b. = Inertia i. 

1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 305 Others, .style the 
perseverance of body either in motion or rest a ‘ force or 
power of inertness 1830 Herschel Nat, Phil. § 234 
Matter., presents us with two general qualities., activity and 
inertness. 

flneTty. Ohs. rare — °. [ad. L. Inertia: cf. 
F. inertie ( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] =prec. 

1623 CocKERAM, Inertie, slothfulnesse. 

Inerube'scent, tz- rare. [In- 3.] Unblush- 
ing, shameless. 

1788 New Loud. Flag. 513 She . . proved so ineruhescent 
as to render . . absurd all those exaggerations in her favour. 
Inerudite (ineTKdait), a. [ad. L. inerudtf-us, 
f. in- (In- 3) 4 - erudlt-us Erudite.] Not erudite; 
unlearned, uninstructed. 

1801 Lamb Ess., Curious Fragm.,"'! (Nacm, ineiudite, and 
not sufficiently abounding in authorities. i8i6 Bentham 
Chresiom. App. § 19 Wks. 1843 VIII, 124 The primaeval 
or inerudite analysis : — a logical analysis performed upon 
physical wholes. 1889 Lanciani Ahc. Rome i. 4 The simple 
I and inerudite imagination of the Middle Ages, 
j Hence IneTiiditely adv., in an inerudite manner, 
j _x83i Sara Coleridge Sf Lett. II. 421 It is a great 

pity that a good poem . . should begin so carelessly and In- 
] eruditely. 

t Inerudi'tion. Obs. rare— [ad. late L. z«- 
erudltioH-em (Vulgate) : see In- 3 and Erudition ; 
cf. F. indrudition (Littre).] Want of erudition ; 
unlearned condition. 


1683 Coi i_ON ti. Montaigic I. 241, I . .being too conacious 
of my own inenidition to be able to instruct htheis. 

Inescapable (ineskF‘'pab’l), fl, [Ik- 3.] That 
cannot be escaped or avoided ; inevitable. 

1792 Burns Let. to Cunningham 10 Sept., An inescapable 
and inexorable hell, expanding its leviathan jaws for the 
vast residue of mqitals ! 1865 Ruskin Sesame 113 To lead 
us . . with tlieir winged power, and guide us, with their in- 
escapable eyes. 187a W. R. Greg Enigmas Life vi. 239 
The inescapable conclusion from all this ratiocination. 1895 
S. P. Thompson Elem. Less. EleUr. p. ix. The views which 
the inescapable logic of facts drove Maxwell, .to adopt. 

absol. 1896 J. L. Allen Kentucky Cardinal 17 Is it this 
flight from the inescapable , . that makes the singing of the 
redbird thoughtful and plaintive? 

t Ine’SCate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
esed-re to allure with bait, f. in- (In- 2 ) -t- esca food, 
bait.] trans. To allure with or as with a bait; to 
entice. 

160Z F. Anatomyes 15 Thus they inescatc and cir- 

cumvent poore silly Soules. 1628 Prynne Lcrve-lockes 2 
A Baite..to Inescate, and Inaraour others with vs. 1721 
in Bailey. 

ITence + Ine'scating ppl. a., enticing, alluring. 
1633 Prynne ist Pp. Histrio-M. v. x, 289 All the inescating 
lust-inflaming solicitations., that either human pravityor 
Satans policie can invent. 

T Iin.eSCa'tion. Obs. [a.d. late L.inescdtidn-em 
(Augustine), n. of action f. inesed-re to Inescate.] 

1. The action of attracting with a bait ; alluring ; 
an enticement or allurement. 

164s UssHCR AWy Dzu. (1647)324 Inescation and enticing 
of the heart with delight. 1692 Hallywell Excell. Mor. 
Virt. 107 The Deceitful Allurements and Inescations of 
Flesh and Blood. 

2. (See quots.) 

X678 Phillips (ed. 4), Inescation, . . also a kind of trans- 
plantation. 1730-6 Bailey (fob), Inescation (with some 
pretenders to Physick), a kind of transplantation used in 
curing some diseases. It is done by impregnating a proper 
medium or vehicle with some of the niumia or vital spirit 
of the patient, and giving it to some animal to eat. It is 
pretended that the animal unites and assimilates that mumia 
with it self, imbibing its vicious qualities, by which means 
the person, .is restored to health. 

Ine'Seatory, tr. rare-', [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inesed-re (see Inescate) -f -oby. Cf, med.L. in- 
escatoriuni allurement.] Of or pertaining to bait- 
ing ; adapted to bait. 

1825-43 T. D. Fosbrooke Bncyel. Aniiq. I. 390/1 Pollux 
mentions mouse-ti aps, inescatory traps, and others with 
snares. 

Inescaturation, erron. f. Inexsaturation. 
t Ineschewable, «- Obs. [f. In- 3 -h *eschtw- 
able from Eschew vi] That cannot be eschewed, 
unavoidable. 

r4iz-2o Lydg. Chron. Troy ti. xix. (M.S. Digby 230) If. 91 /x 
Nor come so fer for to fecche ageyn The queue Eleyne.. 
With outen harmes now in eschewable. 

Inesculent (ine-skiz^lent), a. [In- 3,] Not 
esculent, not used for food ; inedible. 

1831 T. L. Peacock Crotchet Castle ii. (18B7) 29 , 1 care not 
a lush (or any other aquatic and inesculent vegetable) who 
or what sucks up either the water or the infection. 

Inescntcfieon (ineskwtjon). Her. Forms: 
see Escutcheon, [f. In adv. y Escutcheon.] 
An escutcheon of pretence, or other small escut- 
cheon, charged on a larger escutcheon ; in the case 
of a baronet, an escutcheon borne in chief and 
charged with the red hand of Ulster. Cf. Escut- 
cheon I c. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry ii. vii, (1611) 65 The Inescochcon 
is an ordinarie formed of a threefold line, representing the 
shape of the escocheon . . This Escocheon is sometimes 
tearmed an Escocheon of Pretence. i6iz in Selden Titles 
Hon, (1614) 358 The Baronets and their descendants shall 
and may beare either in a Canton in their Coat of Armes, 
or in an Inscutcheon at their election, the Armes of Vlster. 
1614 Camden Rem. 193 An Inschocheoii of Armes may haue 
place amongst Augmentations, which is the Armes of a wife 
being an heire generall, inserted in the centre or middle of 
her Husbands Coates after he hath issue by her, to manifest 
the appaient right of her inheritance transmissible to his and 
her issue. 1725 Bradley Fam. Did. s.v., He bears Ermine, 
an Inescutcheon. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 2 July 2/3 The Duke 
of Saxe^Coburg and Gotha . . bears the Royal Arms of Eng- 
land (with the "differences ’ as previously assigned to him in 
this country) on an inescutcheon upon the arms of Saxony. 

Inesite (simesait). Min. [Named 1887 , f. 
Gr. Tves fibres + -ITE.] Hydrous silicate of man- 
ganese and calcium, found in flesh-coloured fibrous 
masses. 

1889 Amer. Jrnt. Sc. Ser. iii. XXXVII. Diesite. 
t Inespecial, obs. erroneous writing of the 
phrase in especial, especially : see Especial a, 4 . 

1568 Grafton Chron. 11. 478 None of his counsail durst 
once speake unto him, and inespeciall the Ladie Michell his 
wife, .was in great feare to be lorsaken. 
t Inespe'cial!^, adv. Obs. [f.phr. in especial 
(see prec.) -t- -ly 2 ; also found as two words in 
especially!] In an especial manner ; especially. 

1557 North tr. Gucuarei s Diall Pr. gaa/i The women, 
and in especially greate ladies, know npt [etc.). 1563 Gold- 
ing Caesar (1565) 213 As. .to tome hys jorney into Province, 
he thoght it behoved him not at the time so to do . . hat in- 
e.specially for that he was sore afraid for Labienus. 1572 
Bossewell Armoric ii. 25 b, Inespecially they must be so 
ordered at theire funerals. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. i. ii, 
I vow myself your servant ; only yours, inespecially yours. 
In esse : see Esse i. 
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t Ine-ssence. 06 s. rare-°. 

1623 CocKiiRAM n, The not Being of a thing, Inexistence, 
Jmssence. 

flri'essent, a. Ohs. rare~'^. [f. Is adv. + l^. 
essens, esseni-em, assumed pres. pple. of esse to be.] 
That is within. 

1628 Fei-tham Resolves u. [i.] Ixxxviii. 254 When the_ ayre 
is thus tnoued, it comes by degrees to the eare . . and [is] by 
that in-essent Ayre, carried to the Auditory nerue. 

Inessential (inesemjal), a. {sb.) [In- 3.] ^ 

1 . Devoid of essence ; unsubstantial, immaterial. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 237 Of these Names [of the 

Deity] some are negative, signifying that Superessential 
Being : as, inessential, without dme, independent. 1754 
Arm ST RONG Forced Marriage v. xi. Are you not a ghost then ? 

. . as inessential As the vain rainbow ? 1813 Shelley Q.Mab 
VII. 71 His inessential figure cast no .shade Upon the golden 
floor. 1818 — Rev. Islam 1. xxv, When life and thought 
Sprang forth, they burst the womb of inessential Nought. 

2 . Not essential, not of the essence of a thing; 
not necessary or indispensable to the constitution 
or existence of any thing. 

1836 Macgillivray tr. Httmboldfs Trav. xviii. 264 To 
consider man as inessential to the order of nature. 1849 
Rustem Sev. Lamps ii. § 19. 50 Ornament is an extravagant 
and inessential thing. i8to Syjionds Rettaiss. It., Cath. 
React. (189S) VII. viii. 6 Details so insignificant as to be in- 
essential. 

B. sb. That which is inessential. 

1778 Bentham View Hard-Labour Bill § 45 Wks. 1843 
IV. 24 An anxious attention to the inessentials and externals 
of religion. 1823 Engl. Life II, 263 She yields to me in 
what she terms inessentials. 

Inessentiality (inese-njiiae-liti). [f. prec. + 
-ITT.] The quality of being inessential. 

1890 _J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. 306 Contingency in this 
sense is inessentiality, adventitiousness, extrinsicality. 

Inessive (ine’siv), a. Gram, [irreg. f. L. inesse 
to be in or at (f. in- (In- 2 ) + esse to be) -t- -rvE.] 
Denoting the place in which a thing is ; locative. 

r886 I. Taylor in N. ij- Q. 7th Ser. 1. 422/2 The suffix 
•itan or -etan. .is the sign of the inessive or locative case in 
Basque. 1896 Edin. Rev. Jan. 84 [In Finnish] The student 
must remember the nominative, partitive, genitive, inessive 
, . and instructive. 

t luetstimabi'lity. 06 s. rare~K [f. next 
-h -ITY.] The quality or fact of being inestimable. 

X678 CuDWORTH Iniell. Syst. i, iv. § 14. 241 Do you think 
that you are able to determine, what Length or Quantity of 
Time there hath been since Cities . . first began 5. . there is a 
kind of Infinity and Inestimability of this time. 

Inestima'ble (ine'stimab’l), a. {sbi) [a. F. 
inestimable (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. in- 
msiimdbilis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + gestimabilis Estimable.] 
1 . Incapable of being estimated ; that cannot be 
reckoned up or computed ; too great, profound, or 
intense to be estimated. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. iii. 123 (Camb. MS.) The 
gerdon of b® dyuyne grace which J?at is inestymable. pat 
is to seyn bat it is so gret pat it ue may nat ben ful ypreysyd. 
148a Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 40 On tothyr syde of the for- 
seyde hye hylle was so grete and inestymable coolde that ys 
to seye of snowe and Hayle. 1333 'Sxxs Decades 233 With 
great ingeniousnesse and inestimable pacience these nations 
haue ouercome much greeter difficulties. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Commw. 183 The number of oxen, .and prisoners 
was inestimable. 1722 De Foe Mem. Cavalier{;e^4fS) 47 The 
wealth consumed was inestimable. xBysJoWETvFlato (ed.2) 
I. 81 A companion of inestimable value for young men at 
their age. 

to. Too precious to be estimated; of surpassing 
value or excellence ; priceless ; invaluable. 

*579 B, G[arter] (title) New Yeares Gifte, dedicated to 
the Pope's Holiness . . in recompence of divers singular and 
inestimable Reliques sent into England. i5g4SHAKS. Rich, 
III, I. iv. 27 Wedges of Gold, great Anchors, heapes of 
Pearls, Inestimable Stones, vnvalewed lewels. x63S~s6 
Cowley Davideis in. ioo2_ At last th’ inestimable Hour was 
come, To lead his Conqu’ring Prey in Triumph home. 1771 
Burke Prosecut. Libels Wks. 1842 II. 492 This charter, the 
inestimable^ monument of English freedom. 1827 Lytton 
Pelham xvi. He would have been inestimable as an under- 
taker. 1879 M. Arnold Ess., Dentocr. 37 Of one inestimable 
part of liberty, liberty of thought, the middle class has been 
the principal champion. 

t2 quasi-otfe. = Inestimably. Obs. 

01460 Fortescue dbs. 4 " Man, vii. (1885) 123 This 
caarge woll all wey be grete, and so inestimable grete, bat 
[etc.]. 1381 W. Stafford Exam. Compl. ii. (1876) 67, I 
hcarde wise men say, that the Queenes highnesse Father 
did winne inestimable great summes by the alteration of 
the Coyne. 

3 * i_f. IN'S + EstimabIiE,] Unworthy of esteem- 
rare. 

181 1 Henr^ 4 Isabella II. eio None but the inestimable 
would offer insolence. 

B. as sb, A person of inestimable merit. 

1727 Fielding Love in Sev. Masgues 1. i.Wks. 1882 VIII. 
12 But have I never seen this ine.stiinable? 

Hence Incstiiuableness (JBailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inestima'bly (.ine-stimabli); adv. [f, prec. -f- 
-LY Aj In an inestimable manner or degree. 

1326 Pilgr. Petf. (W. de W. 1331) 179 b, Whiche .. thus 
confoundeth y“ devyll .. & delyteth aungell & man in- 
estimably. 1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. iii. vii, So Paul 
and John that into Patmos went, Heard and saw things in- 
estimably excellent. _ 1824 Scott F am. Lett. 4 June II. 206 
Poor Byron's loss will be inestimably felt by the Greeks. 
*8^ Mill Repr, Govt. (1865) 17/1 Their religion ._. gave 
existence to an inestimably precious unorganized Institution 
—the Otder. . of Prophets, 


t Ine-atimal, «. Obs. rare — =Inebtimable. 

1678 Yng. Man's Call. 318 Consider the inestimal joys 
prepared for them, who. .have..triunipht over all the powers 
of darkness, hell, death, and damnation. 

t Ine-stimate, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. In- 3 + Es- 

timate / rz. js^/i?.] = Inestimable. 

1614 Rowlands Fooles Bolt 34 No mins a hap inestimale, 
Thou hast ryrought me a freemans life, By taking hence my 
scoulding wife. 

+ Ine'stuate, v. Obs. rare—°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. insestud-re to foam or boil in, f. in- (In- 3) 

+ atstud-re to be hot, boil, f. sestus heat.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Inestuate, to be very hot, to boil 
vehemently. 

Ineuch, Ineugh, Inewch., obs. Sc. ff. Enough. 
lueuilt (i'nzi»nt), a. and sb. [ad. L. hmint-em 
entering, beginning, pres. pple. of htl-re to go in, 
enter, f. in- (In- 2 ) + i-re to go.] 

A. adj. Entering. 

1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Metapli. xli. II. 423 In place of 
two energies, an immanent and a transeunt, we may com- 
petently suppose^ three, — an ineunt, an immanent, and a 
transeunt ..The ineunt energy might be considered as an 
act of mind, directed upon objects in order to know them. 

B. sb. A point of a curve. Also inetmt-point. 
1839 Cayley 6//j Mem. Qualities § 185 Instead of the term 

point of a curve, it will he convenient to use the term 
‘ineunt’ of the curve. The line through two consecutive 
ineunts pf the curve is the tangent at the ineunt. 
Ineva’dible, (3. rare—^. ■>r evadible, 

Evadable.] =Inevasible. Hence Zneva-'dibly 
adv., in a way not to be evaded. 

1842 De Quincey Philos. Herodotus Wks. 1858 IX. 201 
For us, who know its truth, and how inevadibly it must 
have haunted for months the Egyptians. 

t Inevangelic, «. Obs. rare—°. [In-s.] 
Not evangelical; unevangelical. Hence ■f'la- 
evangfeTicly adv., unevangelically. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Div, 19 Super- 
stitiously supercilious, immoraly obstreperous and most 
inevangelicly malevolous. 

Inevasible (inzv^'zib’l), a. [In- s.] Not 

evasible ; that cannot be evaded. 

1846 Worcester cites Eclectic Rev. 1880 Mrs. Whitney 
Odd or Even. I xl. 49 There were absolute verities of life 
presented there that were tangible, inevasible. 

Inevideuce (ine-videns). Now rare. [In- 3. 
Cf. mod.F. incidence (Littre).] Lack of evidence ; 
the fact of being inevident. 
tl. Want of evidence or manifestation {of some- 
thing). Obs. 

a 1634 H. Binning Comm, Princ. Chr. Relig. Wks. 1830 I. 
69 It is not so much the inevidence of marks and fruits that 
makes them doubt. 1667 Plavel Saint Indeed (1754) 102 
The hiding of God’s face, the prevalency of corruption, and 
the Inevidence of grace. _ 1698 Norris Pract, Disc. (1707) 
IV. 146 When Faith is said . . to be of inevident things, the 
Meaning is not of an absolute but of a Relative inevidence. 
t 2 . Uncertainty. Obs. 

*638 Bp. Reynolds Van. Creature Wks. (1677) 6 He op- 
poseth the life of God, to the vanity and uncertainty, the 
word is, to the Inevidence of Riches, a 1677 Barrow Serin. 
(1687) I. xxxi. 449 Charge them .. that they be not high- 
minded, nor trust in uncertain riches (en-I tiKovtov oLStjAotijti 
in the obscurity or inevidence of riches). [Cf. i Tim. vi. 17.} 

3 . The condition of not being evident or clearly 
discernible ; want of clearness, obscurity, rare. 

1671 Flavel Fount, (ff Life xxi. 63 If thou . . hast gone . . 
mourning and lamenting because of the Inevidence and 
Cloudiness of thy Interest in Him. _ 1681 — Meth. Grace 
vii. 13Q It may come to from the inevidence of the premises. 
i8i7_ Coleridge Biog. Lit. I, 269 note. This is clear by the 
inevidence of the converse. 

Ine'Vident (inevident), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late L. inevident-em (Boeth.) : see In- 3 and Evi- 
dent: cf. F. (Littre).] Not evident, not 

manifest ; lacking evidence ; not clear or obvious, 
obscure. 

1614 Jackson Creed 111. x.x.xii. Contn. i.st Bk,, (tr. Va- 
lentia) Seeing aswell the diuine reuelations, as the Churches 
infallible proposall are obscure and ineuident [orig. obscurse 
et ineuMeutes\. a 1623 W. Pemble Wks. (1635) 94 Know- 
ledge is an assent to things evident, Beliefe an assent to 
things inevident. a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. Wks. (i66o) 267 
Our Schoolmen make distinction of a certainty, evident, 
and inevident. a 1733 Bp. Conybeare Serm. II. viii. (T.), 
An undoubting assent to those things which are of them- 
selves inevident. Mod. Newspaper, A mysterious widening 
out and flow in the skirt, the cause whereof is beautifully 
inevident. 

Inevitabili'^ (inewitabiditi). [f. next: see 
-ITT. Cf. mod.F. in(vitabilitil\ The quality of 
being inevitable ; inevitableness. Also with an and 
pi. An instance of this. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exemp. Ad § vi. p 6 Ambition . . 
falls under the inevitability of such Accidents which either 
could not be foreseen or not prevented. 1673 Woodhead, etc. 
Paraphr. Paul 25 This inevitability of sinning. 1847 Mrs. 
Trollope Three Cousins (Railw. ed.) 47 By the help of that 
eflfectual mind-strengthener inevitability, the Bishop bore 
this ‘ contretems ’ rather better than his lady expected. 1871 
R. H. Hutton Ess, (1880) II. Goethe 23 He was already 
beginning to accommodate himself to all inevitabilities. 

Inevitable (inewitabT), a. [ad. L. inevitd- 
bilis unavoidable, f. in- (In- 3) + evttdhilis Evi- 
table, f. eyltare to avoid. Cf. F. inevitable (1549 
in R. Estienne).] That cannot be avoided; not 
admitting of escape or evasion ; unavoidable. 


£1430 Life St. Kaih. (1884) 32 My body whyche aftur be 
ineuitable lawc of nature abydeth to be lesolued in to tleb. 
£1310 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Div, What 
should he dreade of deathe ? it is ineuitable, The generall 
cluetie and tribute of nature. 1606 Sh.aks. Ant. 4- Cl. iv. 
xiv. 65 When I should see behinde me Th’ ineuitable prose- 
LUtion of disgrace and horror. 1676 W. Rovv Contn. Blair's 
Autobiog. X. (1848) 212 There was an inevitable necessity 
laid upon them. 1730 Gray El^y 33 All . . Await alike th’ 
inevitable hour. 179S Southey Joan of Arc x. 508 [He] then 
beholds the inevitable .shark Close on him open-mouthed. 
1838 Thirlwall Greece V. xl. 122 A battle became inevitable. 
i860 'i'vNDALL Glac. 1. ii. TO The conclusion seems inevitable 
that the mountain is sinking by its own weight. 

to. absol. The inevitable, that which is inevitable, 
what cannot be avoided or escaped. 

1830 Carlyle Latier-d, Pamph. iv. 16 Our one interest in 
such Government is, that it would be kind enough to cease 
and go its ways, before the inevitable arrive. 1887 Lowell 
Democr, 16 There is no good in arguing with the inevitable. 

Inevitableiiess (ine-vitablnes). [f. prec. -f- 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being inevi- 
table or unavoidable. 

1626 Donne Serm. lx.xviii. 801 Whatsoever the Prophets 
say . . yet they meane not thee nor doe thou assume it in 
inevitablenesse upon thyselfe. 1693 H. Dodwell Dff. 
Vind. Deprived Bishops g6 Why can they not see the in- 
evitableness of the same Consequences? 1837 Toulmin 
Smith Parish 132 The certainty and inevitableness of the 
result are what is needed in order that the true sense of 
responsibility may exist. 1879 Chr. Rossetti 4 T. 204 
To express the inevitableness of human suffering. 

Inevitatoly (inewitabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an inevitable manner ; unavoidably. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 33 Allas quoth he eveue 
as a straunger . . Inevytabylly I must deyin here. 1594 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. Pref. ii. § 6 All good men were now in- 
euitably certaine to be trampled under foot. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vm. 330 For know, The day thou eat’st thereof . . in- 
evitably thou shalt dye ; From that day mortal. i86z H. 
Spencer First Princ. ii. vii. § 65 (1875) 196 Uniformity of 
law thus follows inevitably from the persistence of force. 
Inew, obs. Sc. form of Enow pi. of enough. 

+ Inew, var. of Enew v. Obs. Hence f Inew- 
ing vbl, sb., driving into water. 

1396 Harington Metani. Ajax (1814) 47 The fine phrase 
of mewing a woodcock. 

t Inewch, variant of inetich, Enough. 
Inexact (inegzse'kt), a. [In- 3 . Cf. F. inexact 
(1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not exact; not strictly 
correct or precise ; also, not strict or rigorous. 

1828 Webster, Ine.xact, not exact ; not precisely correct 
or true. 1837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 83 This 
statement of the ancient writer is inexact, 2875 Jowett 
Plato (td. 2) III. 390 The enquiry was continued in. .a very 
inexact manner. 18B3 Longm, Mag. Apr. 620 The records 
of an anemometer on the top of a house are, from their very 
nature, inexact. 

to. Of a person : Characterized by inexactness of 
knowledge, statement, etc. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 178 note, Burnet was 
far indeed from being the most inexact writer of his time. 
187S Whitney Life Lang, viii, 150 Inexact thinkers. 

Inexactitude (megzie-ktitiwd). [In- 3, Cf. 
F. inexactitude (1701 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
quality or character of being inexact; want of 
exactitude, accuracy, or precision ; inexactness. 
Also (with pi.'), an instance of this ; an inaccuracy. 

1786 T. Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 48 Further enquiry . . 
has satisfied me of the inexactitude of this information. 1865 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. x. (1872) VI. 261 The King . . never 
pardons any fault which tends to inexactitude in the Mili- 
tary Service. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 83 The author’s 
inexactitude of thought and expression. 1873 Poste Gaius 
HI. (ed. 2) 481 This .. must be regarded as an inexactitude 
of Ulpian. i88x Times ii Apr. 5/3 There may be inexacti- 
tudes of detail in the document. 

Inexa'ctly^ adv. [f. Inexact + -lt 2.] In 
an inexact or inaccurate manner ; not with perfect 
correctness. 

2849 Macaulay /TA if.jfilJii'’. vii. (1858) II, 421 He [William 
of Orange] spoke and wrote French, English, and German, 
inelegantly, it is true, and inexactly, but fluently and intel- 
ligibly. 187s Whitney Life Lang, 34 All through the life* 
long process of learning one’s ‘ mother-tongue ’, one is liable 
to apprehend wrongly, and to reproduce inexactly. 

Inexactness (inegzae’ktnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inexact ; want of 
precision ; inaccuracy. Also with an and pi . : An 
instance of this. 

2828 Webster, Inexactness, incorrectness; want of pre- 
cision. x_84i Myers Cath. Th. in. § 25. 92 An , . instance 
of literal inexactness in the Gospel narratives.- 2846 Landor 
Imag. Conv, Wks. I. 75/1 They do exclude wit, which some- 
times shows inexactnesses where mensuration would be 
tardy and incommodious. 1899 Q. Rev, Jan. 113 To sweep 
it [language] away because of its inadequacy and inexact- 
ness would be to sweep away the thoughts which it has 
more or les.s inadequately preserved. 

Inexaturatole, -rate : see Inbxsat-. 
t Ine'xcellence. rare—K [In- 3 .] Want 
of excellence ; the opposite of excellence. So fin- 
excellency. 

2390 Marlowe znd Pi. Tamburl. v. iii, Blush, heaven, to 
lose the honour of thy name . . And let no baseness in thy 
haughty breast Sustain a shame of such inexcellence [v.r. 
inexcellencie]. 

Inexcitabili'^ (ineksdiitabi'liti). rare. [f. 
next : see -ity.] 'The quality of being unexcitable ; 
constitutional calmness. 
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1864 ill Websilk. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelhcrta .\xviii. 
{1890) 201 She had set him down to be a man whose external 
inexeitability owed nothing to self-reprcssion. 

In.excita'ble (inekssi'tab’l), a. mre. [In sense 
1 (stressed ine' xcitahle), ad. L. inexcildbilis , f. in- 
(In- 3) + nxcitabilis ; in 2, f. In- 3 + Excitable.] 
fl. From which one cannot be roused. Obs. (Cf. 
Seneca Epist. Ixxxiii. 13 sornuus hiexcitabilisi) 

1616 Chapman Homer's Wks., Hymn N ij, What 

pleasure, .letts Humor steepe Thy lidds, in this inexcitable 
sleepe ? 1651 T. Stanley Poems, Moschiis 48 A long obscure 
inexcitable sleep. 

2. Not excitable ; not liable to excitement. 

1828 in Webster. 1846 Landor Iniag, Co)tv. Wks. I. 68/1 
Animosities [have grown] tame, inert, and inexcitable. 

InexclU'diole, «. rare-\ [In- 3,] That 
cannot be excluded. 

1816 Bentham Chrestom. App. § 12 Wks. 1843 VlII. 109 
By the derivation, and thence by the inexcludible import, 
of the word beiiveen. 

Inexclusively (inekskb7'sivli), miv. [In- 3 .] 
Not exclusively; so as not to exclude others. 

17^ Bentham Princ. Legist, viii. § 8 When an incident 
is directly intentional it may either be exclusively so or in- 
exclusively. 1822 New Monthly Mag.^ IV. 314 Every 
theatre should possess inexclusively the riglit to represent 
the ancient dramatic authors. 

tlnexco’gita'ble, a. Obs. rare~\ [ad. L. 
inixcogiiabihs incomprehensible, f. in- (In- 3) + 
excdgitabilis Excogitable.] Incapable of being 
excogitated ; inconceivable, incogitable. 

1599 R. Linche Fount. Anc. Fict., That vnspeakable wis- 
dome and inexcogitable care. 1721 in Bailey. 

Xiiexcomma*iiica‘ble,tz- rare. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be excommunicated. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-PIart. 39 So may they prodigally 
extend the name and priviledge of inexcommunicable 
Locusts to many in the other orders. 1617 Collins Def. 
Bp. Ely II. X. S31 A multitude is inexcommunicable. 

+ InexcuTt, a. Obs. rare—*^. [ad. L, inexcultus, 
f. in- (In- 3) 4 - excultus cultivated, polished.] 

1623 CocKERAMj Inexctili, rude, not polisht. 
InexcUTSlve, «. rare. [In- 3.] Not excur- 
sive ; incapable of a wide range of flight. 

1837 "LAmoR Piniameron Wks. 1846 II. 353/2 Allegory 
had few attractions for me : believing it to be the delight, 
in general, of idle, frivolous, inexcursive minds. 

Inexcu:saH’lit7. rare. [f. next: see - it y.] 
= Inexoosableness. 

1888 R. F. Littledale in Academy i Dec. 368 In his eyes 
the worst of all the sins committed by the Leaguers in 
history, surpassing murder itself in criminality and inex- 
cusabuity, was breaking up the Harkhallow hunt. 

Inexcusable (inekskiz?zab’l), a. [ad. L. in- 
excfisdbilis, f. in- (In- 3) + excusdbilis Excusable. 
Cf. F. inexcusable (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
excusable ; incapable of being excused or justified. 

a. Of persons. 

1326 Tindale Rom, ii. i Therfore arte thou inexcusable 
[Vulg. inexcusabilis ; Wyclif vnexcusable] o man. 1548 
Ld. Somerset Epist, Scots B j b, Nothyng should be left, of 
our part vnoffered, nothyng of your part vnrefused, whereby 
you might bee inexcusable. 1662 Stillingpl. Orig.^ Sacr. 
HI. i. § 13 Those Philosophers who questioned the existence 
of a Deity. . were not so ine,\cusable therein, as our Modern 
Atheists. 1775 Burke Sp. Cottcil. Amer. Wks. III. 37, 
I should be ine-xcusable in coming after such a person with 
any detail. 

b. Of conduct or actions. 

JSSS Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.l 55 Howe muche I saye 
shall this sounde vnto owre reproche and inexcusable sloth- 
fulnesse and negligence. 1645 Chas.I. in Ellis O rig. Lett. 
Ser. I. III. 313 The strange and most inexcusable deliverye 
upp of the Castle and Fort of Bristoll. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 284 T 2 It is ine.xcusable in Men to come where they 
have no Business. 1829 Lytton Disowned xliv, He made 
no reply to the inexcusable affront he had received. _ 1871 
'Blackve, Four Phases 1. 131 To condemn an honest thinker 
to death for simple heterodoxy, .was altogether inexcusable. 

Znexcu'sableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexcusable. 

iSi2-iS Bp. Hall Contetnpl, O. T, xx. i, If God had not 
meant the inexcusablenesse of Jehoram. 1684 J. Goodman 
Old Relig. (1848) 93 The inexcusableness of a total and final 
omission of it. a 1716 South Senn, (1737) '''l 263 Their 

inexcusableness is stated upon the supposition of this very 
thing ; That they knew God, but for all that, did not glorify 
him as God, 

Inexcusably (iaeksldzivabli), adv.^ [f, as 
prec. + -LY In an inexcusable or unjustifiable 
manner. 

1S87HARMAR tr. Beta's Serm. 35 tT.) Behold here wherein 
Eve, and after her Adam, did fail ine.Ycusably. _ 1638 Chil- 
i.wo\v.Rdig.Pri>t. i. iii.§ 3. 129 Who.. is more inexcusably 
guilty, for the omission of any duty ; they that either haue 
no meanes to doe it, . , or they which professe to haue 
means to doe it? 1785 Sarah Fielding Ophelia II. vi, 
I should have thought myself ine.xcusably ungrateful. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. viii. 139 Here is an inexcusably gross 
misrepresentation. 

Inexcu’ssable, -ible, rare-°. [f lN-J 
•h Excussablb.] That cannot be shaken out or off. 
Hence Inexcu'ssaTily (-ibly) adv,, in an inexcus- 
sable manner, so as not to be shaken out. 

j8i6 T. L. Peacock Headlong Hall xi. Grasped, .firmly 
and inexcussibly in the hands, 
t Ine'xecrablCj a. Obs. rare. Inquot. 1594, a 
misprint for inexorable ; in ^uot. 1596, Folios 3 and 
4, and some mod. edd. have inexorable ; but some 


would retain inexecrable in the sense, or as an in- 
tensive, of Execilvble, 

1594 Constable DiWirt \iii. 1, Though sliee protests the 
faithfullest severitie, ine.xecrable beautie is inflicting. 1596 
Shaks. Merck. V. ly. i. 128 0 _be thou damn'd, inexecrable 
dogge, And for thy life let iustice be accus’d. 

Inexecutable (inekse'kizztab’l), a. [f. In- 3 
+ Executable. Cf. F. inexdcutable (a neologism 
in 1726 , Hatz.-Darm.).] That cannot be executed. 

1833 Q. Rev. XLIX. 5^5 They are the creatures of circum- 
stances — the victims of their own inexecutable system^ of 
government. .^?3L Carlvle Fr. Rev. II. v. v. The King 
has accepted this Constitution ..and executes it in the hope 
mainly that it will be found ine.xecutable. 1861 M. Arnold 
Pop. Edicc. France 19 But the arbitrary and violent pio- 
visions of this edict made it inexecutable. 

Inexecutiou (inekszkiiz-J'an). [In- 3. Cf. F. 
inexecution (ci 6 oo in tIatz.-Darm,).] Lack or 
neglect of execution ; the fact or condition of not 
being executed ; non-execution, non-performance. 

1681 NnviLE Plato Redw. 161 Complaints of the Inexecu- 
tion of the Law. 1720 Ozell Vertot’s Rom. Rep. 1. 1. 55 
If. .any one of my Fellow-Citizens still condemns me for the 
Inexecution of my Word, I willingly put [etc.]. 1805 T. 
Jefferson Writ. (1S30) IV. 35 His inexecution of orders 
baffled that effort. 1825 Bentham Ration. Rew. 188 Black- 
stone complains of their inexecution. He did not perceive 
that a law which is not executed is ridiculous, 
luexertiou (inegza-jjan). [In- 3.] Want of 
exertion ; failure to exert (oneself) or exercise (a 
power or faculty) ; inaction. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoom (1801) IV. 360 *A temporary ine.x- 
ertion of the brain. 1829 D. O'Connell in Bentham's 
Whs. (1843) XI. 21, I give myself si.x or seven weeks here 
of comparative mental inexertion. 1886 Daily News 13 
Oct. 5/6 Those form two reasons for past inexertion against 
bad laws in agricultural Wales. 

luexha'lable, a. rare-'^. [In- 3.] Not ex- 
halable ; that cannot be exhaled or evaporated. 

1650 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. .xxviii. 151 A new laid 
egge . . contains a greater stock of humid parts ; which must 
be evaporated, before the heat can bring the inexhalable 
parts into consistence. 

tiuexhau’rible, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. In-3 
- 1 - L. exhaurJre to exhaust: see -ible.] = Inex- 
haustible. So f InexhauvibiTity. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., InexhauribilUy, a disability to 
draw out or empty. Charleton. 1658-78 Phillifs, Inex- 
haustible, or Inexhanrible, not to be drawn out or emptied 
i'lnexhaurible' omitted in 1696-1706]. 

t InexhaU'st, a. Obs. [ad. L. inexhaustus, 
f. in- (In- 3) -H exhaustus Exhaust ppl. t?.] = next. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 4 God the inexhaust 
fountaine of all goodnes. 1615 Sat E. Hobv Curry-combe 
i. 68 It must be an inexhaust treasure indeed, that can stop 
a Popelings mouth, a 1665 Goodwin Filled to . the Spirit 
(1867) 325 An inexhaust abyss of all excellency. 
Ineamausted (inegzg’sted), «. [In- 3.] Not 
exhausted ; unexhausted. 

1626 ScLATER Comm. 2 Thess. (1629) 91 That they stand 
so long inexhausted is., by the word of God suppoiting 
them, a 1652 J. Smith .^el. Disc. v. 168 Emanations of that 
inexhausted light which is above. 1711 Addison Sped. 
No. rxi r 9 Inexhausted Sources of Perfection. 1846 
Trench i1//rac. xvi. (1862) 273 Himself .. the ine.xhausted 
and inexhaustible source of all life. 

Hence Inexhau'stedly «(/»., without exhaustion. 
1684!'. BoKNEr_7'4. Earth n. xi. 313 A third Glass that 
pierceth further still makes new discoveries of Stars ; and 
so forwards indefinitely and inexliaustedly for any thing we 
know. 

Inexhaustibility (inegzg^stibi-nti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality of being inexhaustible ; in- 
exhaustibleiiess. 

, *834 Fraser's Mag. X. 437 Can a poet control the e.x- 
haustion of the heart better than througli the inexhausti- 
bility of the human fancy? 1865 Carlyle Fredk.pi. xvi. 

xi. (1872) VI. 272 A dexterity, felicity, ine.xhaustibility of 
laughing mockery and light banter. 

Inexhaustible (inegzg-stib’l), a. Also 8-9 
-able. [In- 3. Ci,OF. inex/iaitsHble 
in Godef.).] Not e.xhaustible. 

1. Incapable of being exhausted, coiibumed, or 
spent ; exhaustless. 

(M631 Donne m Select. (1840) 63 A free pardon by the in- 
corruptible . . and inexhaustible blood of Christ Jesus. 1656 
Cowley Misc. Pref. ad pin.. Employing all her inexhaustible 
Riches of Wit and Eloquence. 1732 Berkeley Alciphr. ii. 
§ 14 If you had an inexhaustible fund of gold and silver, 
1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 1. Pref. 4 Our iue.xhaustable 
strata of coal. 1823 J. Badcock Done. Amusent. 179 The 
most inexhaustable supply. 1873 Hamerton IntM. Life 

xii. iii, A noble loch in its inexhaustible loveliness'. 

2. Of a receptacle or vessel : Incapable of being 
exhausted or emptied of contents. 

Inexhaustible bottle ; a toy used by coiij ui ois, and others ; 
it consists of an opaque bottle containing^ within it generally 
five small phials, which communicate with the exterior by 
five small holes'; each phial has also a smalt neck which 
passes up into the neck of the bottle ; the phials are filled 
with different liquors, any of which may at will be allowed 
to pour out by opening the proper hole and letting in air. 

t6o* R, Johnson Kingd. 4- Commw, 1,1603) 40 The come 
and provision of the inexhaustible garners of Apulia, Sicil, 
Sardinia, 1646 J. HM-hHone Vac. 182 Rather free of their 
countenance then purse, which as it cannot be inexhaustible, 
so [etc.]. *709 Addison Tatler No. 119 ir i The present 
Age by the Invention of Glasses, opened a new and inex- 
haustible Magazine of Rarities, 

3. Of a person or his attributes : Incapable of 
I being e,xhausted or worn out in strength or vigour. 


1762 Gibbon ynil. 23 Sept,, He has inexhaustible spirits, 
184a Lyiton Zanoni 24 The inexhaustible Paisiello, 
chauned with her performance. 1848 A. B. LoNGsniEtr 
Georgia Scenes 207 They [mountaineers] are, however, 
almost inexhaustible by toil, 1870 Disraeli Lothair liii, 
288 Berwick is at Biarritz, an inexhaustible intriguer. 

Inexhaustibleness (inegzp-stib’lnes). [f. 
prec. -b -N£3S.] The quality of being inexhaus- 
tible. 

1727 in Bailey voI. II. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. r. (.1873' 
i 75_A stieam of love, the purity and inexhaustibleness of 
which betokened its heavenly origin. 1845 Thorpe tr. 
Lappenberg's Anglo-Sax. Kin^s II. 22 This inexhaustible- 
ness of the enemy was particularly felt by England. i86e 
B_ukton Bh. Hunter {1863) 322 No one can grapple ivitli 
history without feeling its inexhaustibleness. 

Inexhau'stibly, adzt, [f. as prec. + -ly ^.] 
111 an inexhaustible manner or degree. 

1694 F. Bragge Disc. Parables xiii. 427 A patron so in- 
e.xhaustibly full, a 1716 South Serm. X. x. (R.), A cup 
never to be drank off, ine.vhaustibly fall, inconceivabl}' 
bitter. 1836 Fraser's Mag. XIV. 513 Iron, hemp, wood, 
are heis inexhaustibly. 

Inexhaustive (inegzr/stiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
exhaustive. 

1. = Inexhaustible ; exhaustless. 

1728-46 Thomson Spring 47S Ah, where find woids.. 
whose power .. may perfume my lays With that fine oil, 
those aromatic gales, That inexhaustive flow continual 
round? 1799 Southey Eng, Eclogues^ Poet. Wks. III. 16O 
Contemplate . . What inexhaustive springs of public wealth 
The vast design required. 1838 Fraser' s Mag. XVIII. 525 
The sea . . nourishes an inexhaustive store of shells. 

3. That does not exhaust the subject dealt with. 
1865 Pall Mali G. 24 May ii It [a book] i.s admittedly 
desultory and ine.xhauslive. 

Hence laexhau'stively adv,, in an inexhaustive 
manner; inexhaustibly; in a way that does not 
exhaust the matter. 

1882 Seelev Nat. Rclig. 122 Occupation for the thought 
so inexhaustively interesting. 

Inexhau'stless, a. [Erroneous formation, due 
to confusion of inexhausted (or inexhaustible) and 
exhaust less.'] Unexhausted, exhaustless. 

1739 G. Ogle Gualikerus <5- Cnsetda 60 Her Strength of 
Soul . , a pure but in-e.xhaustless Store | 1805 Mrs. Burke 
Secret 0/ Cavern II. 240 Possessing an ine.\haust]e.ss source 
of entertainment within themselves. 1867 Bailey Univ. 
Hymn 6 Who showers. On spiritual and natural world alike, 
His inexhaustless good. 

Inexififible (ine'ksid^ib’l), «, [In- 3. So mod. 
F. inexigible.] That cannot be exacted. 

1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. s8o Turn now to those [duties] of 
imperfect obligation — the inexigible services so often dis. 
tinguished and explained. 

Inexist (imiegzi'st), v. [f. In adv. - 1 - ExifaT v . ; 
see Inhxistent a.i] iiitr. To exist or have its being 
in something else. Hence Inexi’sting ppl. tr., 
inexistent, inheienl. 

1678 CuDWORTH lutell. Syst.^ 1. i. § 31. 38 Nothing can be 
inadetK ixriievof evuirdpxoi'io? 17 vpovndp^oinos, fiom nothing 
either inexisting or pree.xisling. Ibid, iv. § 32. 500 How 
can that which is created coexist with the Ingenit God? 
how much less can it inexist in Him ? 1768-^4 Tucker Li. 

, Nat. (1834) II. 189 The roundness ine-Xists in the clay, and 
I the thought of it ine.xists in my understanding. 1855 Pusey 
I Dodr. Real Presence Note S. 647 Thej inexisting Wisdom 
I of God the Father. 1874 — Lent. Senji. 427 See the Ever- 
blessed Trinity, Each Person . . ine.visting in the Other, 
j Inexistence^ (inegzi-stens). [f. In- 3 -t- ExiST- 
! ENCE : see Inexistent ij-.i and -encb.] The fact 
j or condition of existing in something ; inherence. 
163s Pagi'H' Christianogr. 134 By leason of their mutuall 
inexistence, 1654 Warren Utibelievers 70 There was an 
ine.xistence, or being of all men in Adam, 1678 Cudvvorth 
Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 559 These three Hypostases or Per- 
sons . . have a Mutual Hepiffiipifcns and 'Ei/uiraplLV, Inexist- 
ence, and Permeation of one another. 1684 Boyle Min, 
Waters 52 He . . may . . be also inabled to_ discover the 
presence or inexistence of divers other Mineials. 1871 
Fraser Life Berkeley 422 Separate inexistence ip percep- 
tion is one phase of the dualism of Berkeley, 

Inexi'Stence Now rare. [f. In- 3 + Ex- 
istence : see Inexistent a.'^ and -ence. In mod.F. 
inexistence (Littre).] The fact or condition of not 
existing ; non-existence. 

1623 CocKERAM ir, The not Being of a thing, Ine.cUiencc, 
htessence. 1648 Boyle Seraph. Love_ (1660) 68 Our Inex- 
istence. .was a condition wheiein nothing in us vas capable 
of being a Motive of God’s love. 1722 Wollasion Relig. 
Nat. iii. 48 note. That way, which some Sceptics take to 
prove the iue.xisience of truth. 1725 Broome On Odyss. 
^.), He calls up the heroes of fonner ages from a state of 
inexistence to adorn and diversify his poem. 1830 W. Phil- 
lips Mt. Sinai 11. 422 Till . . Death diop stricken on his 
latest prey, To inexistence starved. 

i'lnexi'stency^. Obs, [f. In- ^ - f Fxi&tency : 
bee Inexistent a.^and -ekoy.] = Inexistence ^ ; 
also (with pi.), something inexistent or inheient 
, (cf, Existency a). 

1674 Brevint Saul at Eitdor sSa This IMoral Capacity is 
grown into a true Natural Ine.xisiency or Conjunction. 
1768-74 Tuckhk Lt. Nat. (1S34) I. 346 The ancients held 
forms, ideas, and truths, to be eternal.. in the Divine Mind 
. . They were not God, nor attributes, nor yet distinct .sub- 
stance,';, but inexistencies in Him ; which inextstency was 
a very convenient term, implying something that was both 
a substance and not a substance, and so carrying the ad- 
vantages of either, 

t Inexistency Obs. [f. In- 3 a Existency : 
see Inexistent and -ency.] = Inexistence 2 . 
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16^9 Stanl!:v f/ii't. J’/nVos. xii. (1701) 48572 The Dog- 
matists take away Hippocentaures, instancing them as 
e\amples of Inexistency. 

Xnexistent (iniiegzv'stent), Also 7 -ant. 
[ad. late L. inexisteni-evi (Boethins), f. in- (In- 2) 
ex{s)istcnt-em existing, Existent.] Existing or 
having its being in something else ; inherent. 

JSS3 Bale Gardiner's Dc vcra Obcd. F ij a, Both scrip- 
tures and reasons do alow it [the supreme head of lhe 
Church], as a thing liiexisleut vnto the name of a piince 
and of a king. 1678 Cudwoktii Iniell. Syst. i. i. § 14. 15 
[ir. Aristotle] Empedocles and Deinociitus. .say that Gene- 
ration is not the Production of any new Entity, but only 
the Secretion of wliat was before Ine.xistant. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat, (1S34) II. ipo The ideas of pain, ignor- 
ance, doubt, .too frequently inexistent in the minds of men. 

Inexi'Steilt, a.- 1 Obs. [In- 8. Cf. F. imx- 
istant (Littre), med, or inod.L. inexisicns!\ Not 
existing ; having no existence ; iion-e.xistent. (In 
quot. 1704, said of a state in which the person is 
as if non-existent.) 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseiid. Ep. v. x.x. 263 They look a 
liberty to compound and piece together creatures of allow- 
able formes into mixtures inexistent. 1704 'ixvsx.v. Lying 
Lover v. i, Oh sleep 1 . .Still in thy dnw ny ms embrace my 
Fiiend, Nor loose him from his inexlstenl Trance. 
Znexoraljilitj (ineiksorabiditi'l. [ad. L. in- 
exordbilitds : see next, and -ity.] The quality or 
character of being inexorable ; incapability of being 
prevailed upon, by entreaty ; relentless or rigid 
severity. 

1606 Dekkdr Sev. Siwtes, ShiVtnng{Nt\:ii) 41 Audacltie : 
.Shifting: Ine.xorahilitie ; and Disquietnesse of mind. 1748 
Richaruson Clarissa {1811] VIII.. \i. 58 Violence and fierce 
wrath, and inexorability. 1847 Disraeli Tancred v. vi, 
What sublime ine.xorability in the law! 1874 Bushnell 
P'orgiven. fyLaiu ii. 141 The diead inexorabilities of justice. 

Inexorable (incksorab’E, a. {sb.) [ad. L. iu- 
txdrdbilis, f. in- (In- 3) -t- cxdrdbilis that can he 
entreated , Exobable ; perh. after F. inexorable 
(i5-i6thc. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being 
persuaded or moved by entreaty ; that cannot be 
prevailed upon to yield to request, esp. in the way 
of mercy or indulgence; not to be moved from 
one’s purpose or determination ; relentless, rigidly 
severe, a. Of persons, their actions or attributes. 

ISS3 Bkende Q. Curtins 192 (R.) To declare . . howe in- 
e.vorabJe liee was to such as hee waune by force, iggz 
SiiAKS. Ea/u, 4 7 ni, v. iii. 38 illorc inexorable farre, Then 
emptie Tygers, or the roaring Sea. 1633 Marmion True 
ConipMi, IV, V, Your e.xcuse shall prevail ; We are not in- 
exorable upon extremity. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii, 
in Death’s inexorable Doom. 17*3 Dc Foe Ehj'. round 
World (1840) 231 The Spaniards are . . cruel, inexorable, 
uncharitable, voracious. 1847 Disraeli Tancred i. ii, Her 
mouth spoke inexorable resolution. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 
t. ii. 12 As if the uttermost farthing alone would mitigate the 
severity of the inexorable demand. 

b. fig. Of things (chiefly personified). 

1600 Holland Livy 43 (R.) Lawes . . are things deafe and 
inexoiable, i6*i Burton Anal. Mel. i. iv. (1631) 213 
Lucian shid of the gout, she was the queen of diseases, and 
inexoiable. ai'jz^ SnErriELD (Dk. Buckhm.) IFks. (1753) 
1 1 . ig6 [Destiny] is inflexible and inexorable. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. 1. i. (1872) I. 13 How entirely ine.xorable is the 
nature of facts. 

B. sb. A person who is ine.xorable, 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8i_i) V. 237 The fair inexor- 
able is actually gone to church with Mrs. Bevis. 1818 Syd. 
Smith IVks. (1867) I. 238 Two . . most beautiful Avomeu . . 
wito acted . , the part of inexorables. 

Znexorableness. [f- prec. -f -ness.] The 
quality of being inexorable ; inexorability. 

i6as Donne Serin, 15 Sept. 11622) 14 An inordinate appre- 
hension of Gods anger, and his inaccessiblenesse, his tnex- 
orablenesse. 1639 Gentl. Calling v, g 20 (1684) 421 Tliere 
are many., that far outgo him [the Unjust Judge] in in- 
evorableness of temper, _ 1675 Burthogoe Causa Dei 84 By 
1 eason of tlieir Imbenignity, Incxorahleness, and Inclemency. 
Inexorably (ine'ksorabli), adv. [f. as prec. 
-)- -BY 2.] In an inexorable manner ; so as not to 
be moved by entreaty ; relentlessly. 

_ 1610 lAx.K\.^t.'^Sf,Aug.CiticofGod^^'& Coriolanus warring 
inexorabjy against his countrey. 1726-46 ’Thomson Winier 
482 To virtue still ine.xorably firm. 1781 Gibbon Dcel, 4 -E, 
xxxviii, (1869) II. 399 Justice inexorably requires the death 
of a murderer. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xvii, He saw her 
standing inexorably aloof from him. 

t InexoTbitant, a. Obs. ran - E [? f. In- 2 -f 
Exoebitant ; or ? merely an error for the latter.] 
1349 Compl. Scot i. 21 The inexorbitant extorsions that it 
[Rome] committit on the vniuersal varld. 

luexpansible (inekspae-nsib’l), a. [In- 3.] 
Not expansible; incapable of being expanded. 

1878 Morlcy Diderot I. v. 174 Because that superstition was 
incoiporated in a strong and ine.xpansible .social structure. 

Inexpansive (inekspee-nsiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
expansive. 

186. 0 . W. Holmes Hunt after 'Captain' in Pages fr. 
Old Voh Life (1891) 48 General Wood still ivalked the cor- 
lidors, inexpansive, with Port McHenry on his shoulders. 

Inexpectable (inekspe-ktab’l), a. rare'-''-. 
[In- 3. j Not to be expected. 

1623 Bp. Hall Serin. Thanhsgiving Mortality Wks. 1837 
V. 223 What loud cries did beat on all sides at the gates of 
heaven 1 and with what inexpectable, unconceivable mercy 
Were they answered 1 17»J in Bailey. 

luexpe'Otanoy. [In- 3.] Absence of ex- 
pectancy ; the conmtion of not being expectant. 


1643 Heule . 4 its 70 . Feme 31 Inexpcclaiicy of reward in the 
discharge of that trust. *883 E. F’, Bvrrne Entangled II. 
11. i. 133 The empty inexpectancy of a vague moment. 

Inexpe'Ctant, a. [In- 3] Not expectant; 
devoid of expectation. 

1833 C. Bronte Villette xiii,_ Loverless and inexpectant 
of love, I was as safe from spies in my heart-poveity, as 
the beggar from thieves in his destitution of pmse. 1894 
J. VimciiT Garrick iii. 51 First appearance, before a thin, 
cold, inexpectant audience. 

Inexpecta’tion. [In- 3.] Absence of expec- 
tation ; the fact of not expecting. 

1627 Feltham Resolves i. [ti.] v. (1628) 5 Thiee things aie 
there which aggrauate a nii.serie and make an euilj seeme 
greater then indeed it is: Inexpectation, Vnacquaintance, 
Want of Preparation. 

t luexpe'Cted, a. Obs. [In- 3. Cf. L. inex- 
speetdtus in same sense.] Not expected; unex- 
pected, unlooked-for. 

a 1386 Sidney .. dA'caif/lt IV. (1622)432 When Pyrocies. .savv 
his friend Musidorus, with the noble Lady Pamela in that 
inexpected sort returned. 1628 Bv. H w.c Righteous Mam- 
nioii WI:s. 723 Inexpected fait of inaikets. 1631 FIovvell 
f 'cilice 127 Which stiange and inexpected supply, .bred an 
amarement. 

Hence + Inexpe'ctedly adv., unexpectedly ; 

t luexpe'ctedness. 

161Z Bp. Hall Conieiupl., O. T. x.v. iv, How could it bee 
otherwise, when those great spirits of hers, .finde themselves 
so iiiexpectedly suppressed. Ibid. xxi. vl. The inexpected- 
nesse of pleasing objects makes men many times the more 
acceptable. 164s — Remedy Discontents 130 Comming in- 
expectedly to his Country-House. 1631 Howell Venice 125 
The Turks, passing by the Galeasses, were iiiexpectedly 
torn by their great shot. 

t Ine'xpedible, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. late L. 
inexpedlbilis, f. in- (In- 3) -f *expedJbilis, from ex- 
pedire : see Expbde.] 

1721 Bailey, Inc.xpedille, cumbersome, that one cannot 
rid himself of. 

Inexpedience (ineksprdieus). Now rare. 
[See next .and -ence.] =next. 

1608 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4 V., Envious 170 Not for 
any incommoditie or inexpedience. 1653 Dickson Psalms 
Pref. toVol. II. (1834) I. p. vii^ The inexpedience of keeping 
me in lionds. 1831 Southey in Q.Rev. XLIV.115 An argu- 
ment to prove the inexpedience of the punishment. 

Inexpediency (ineksppdiensi). [f. IN-Sq- 
Expedienoy ; or f. Inexpedient ; see-ENOY.] The 
quality of being inexpedient ; disadvantageousness, 
uuadvisableness, impolicy. 

1641 (.litle) Certaine Reasons to prove the Unlawful nesse 
and Ine-xpediencie of all Diocesan Episcopacy, a 1663 
Sanderson (J.), It concerneth superiours to look well to tlie 
expediency and inexpediency of what they enjoin in indif- 
ferent things. 1783 Paley Mor. Philos, vi. v. (1827) iio/i 
It is not the rigour, but the inexpediency of laws and acts of 
authority, wliich makes them tyrannical. 1843 McCulloch 
Taxation 11. xii. (1852) 390 The inexpediency of attempting 
to raise any considerable levenue by means of income-taxes. 
Inexpedient (ineksp^dient), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Expedient.] Not expedient; not advantageous, 
useful, or suitable in the circumstances ; unprofit- 
able, unadvisable, impolitic. 

i 6 o 8 Bp. Hall Char. Virtues 4 Flatterer 117 If hee 
grant evill things inexpedient, or crimes errors, he hath 
yeelded much. _ rti7i4 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1530 (R,), 
Hooper maintaining, that if it was not unlawful, yet it was 
highly ine.xpedient to pse those ceremonies, a 1808 Hurd 
Serin. Wks. VII. xlviii. (R.), They are indeed inexpedient, 
that is, unprofitable, unadvisable, improper in a great variety 
of respects, a 1832 Bent ham Offic. Aptit. Wks. 1843 V. 297 
Nothing could be more correctly lawful : but .. few things 
would be more manifestly inexpedient. 1875 JowETxP/ai'a 
(ed. 2) I. 148 There are some things which may be inex- 
pedient, and yet I call them good. 

Hence Inexpe'diently adv. 1836 in Webster. 
t Incxpe'ditate, rare. [In- 3.] Not 
expeditated. 

1644 Coke On Lilt. iv. (1671) 298 margin, A man may claim 
to have dogs inexpeditate and hounds within the Forest. 

Inexpensive (inekspemsiv), a. [In- 3 .J 

1. Not expensive or costly; involving little ex- 
pense ; cheap. 

1837 [implied in Inexi'ensivelv]. a 1846 Ecleciic Rev. 
cited by Worcester. 1839 Lang Wand. India 1S5, I re- 
solved upon taking y small bungalow for a short period, and 
furnishing it in a mild and inexpensive manner. 1896 W. G. 
WooycoMBE Pract, Work Physics in. Pref., "I’he apparatus 
required is inexpensive. 

2. Not given to expenditure ; not extravagant. 

1859 Hawthorne Ar. f It, Oriils. II. 273 The Swiss people 

are frugal and inexpensive in their habits. 

Inexpe'usively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2^ or f. 

In- 3 -t- Expensively.] In an inexpensive manner ; 
without much expense ; cheaply. 

*® 37 , Ede Pract, Chem. 46 The grand secret of 

Chemistry, to those who would pursue it inexpensively, is 
the art of working on a minute scale. tS/t Tyndall 
Fragin. Sc. (1879) I. v. 173 Such water can be softened in- 
e.xpensively. 

Inexpe'nsivexess. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being inexpensive ; cheapness. 

1864 A'fiss VoNGE T'TtccI I, 156 Zieonard treated its in- 
expensiveness as a personal matter. 1870 Meek. 

18 Mar. 660/2 The advantage .. is its simplicity and inex- 
pensiveness. 

Inexperience (ineksplo-riens). [a. F. inex- 
pirknee (1460 in Godef. Compl.), ad. late L. in- 
experientia (Tertnll. ), f. in- (In- 3 ) + experientia 


ExPERiiiNt'E,] Want of experience ; the condition 
of nol liaving been practically conversant with 
some department of study or work, or with affairs 
generally ; the want of adequate knowledge or skill 
resulting from this. 

1598. Fl ORio, inesperientia, inexperience, vnskilfulnes, vn- 
acquaintance. 1609 Danii.i, C/V. Wars With. (17171207 The 
Inexperience of hib Years Made him less skill'd in what was 
to be done. _ 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 51 'I’liose 
Fallings which are incident to Youth and Inexperience. 
1769 finius Lett. xxxv. 156 We .. aie ready to allow for 
your inexperience. 1827 Ini-xon Pelham xlii, An authority 
to which nothing but the inexperience of the young could 
accede. 

Inexperienced (inekspioTieust), a. [In- 3,] 
Not experienced ; without experience ; having no 
(or little) experience; lacking the knowledge or 
skill derived from expeiience. Const, in. 

1626 Gouge Serin. Digit. Chivalry § 18 Such as foi want 
of former exeicising were altogether inexperienced, lyjfi- 
g6 Withering Brit. Plants [eA. 3) 1 . 116 Tlie inexperienced 
botanist is not likely to encounter them at the commence- 
ment of his progress. 1856 Kane A ret. E.vpl. t. xvi. 193 
We were not inexperienced in sledging over the ice. 

Hence •[ Xnexpe'riencedness Obs. rare, the state 
or quality of being inexperienced. 

1723 Bailey Erasin. Collog. (1877) 318 (D.) The diinisel 
has three things to plead in her excuse ; the authority of 
her parents, the peusuasion of her friends, and the inc.x- 
poriencedness of her age. 

+ Inexpe’rient, a. Obs. [ad. late L. inex- 
periens (Boethius), f. in- (In- 3) +expericns Exfe- 
iiiENT.] Not having experience ; = Inexperienced. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals hi. h. 273 He had but two 
Nephews . .who were young, and inexiJerlent in all kind of 
Politicks. 

Inexperime’ntal, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
founded on experiment. 

1798 Europ. Mag. in Spirit Pub. frnls. (1799) II. 93 So 
wonderfully sagacious is crude and iuexperimental theory. 

t Inexpe-rimenting, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ experimenting, pres. pple. of Experiment v. (Cf. 
F. inexperimenti wanting experience.)] Not in 
the habit of making experiments ; unenterprising. 

Frit. Mag. 98 The Ignorance, or unactive inexpeii- 
menting Spirit of our Manufacturers. 

Inexpert (inekspa’it), a. {sb.) [a. OF. inex- 
pert, -e (iq-iblh c. in Godef.), acl, L. inexpert-us 
untried, unexperienced, f. in- (In- 3) - 1- expertus : 
see Expert a.'] 

1 1. Not having experience, without experience ; 
inexperienced, unacquainted. Const, in, of. Obs. 

_ 1:1450 t\. Dc linitatione ni. viii. 74 pei pat bi|j git newe & 
ine.xperte in pe wey of gsd. 1526 'I'lND.tLE Hcb. v. 13 Every 
rnan that is feed with mylke_is inexpert in the worde of 
rlghtewesnes. a 1621 J. King in Spurgeon Treas, Dav. Ps. 
XXX. 8 Utterly inexpert of the way into so far a country. 
1697 Col. Rec. Pennsylv, 1 . 519 The best of us all being but 
ine.xpeit in mainie things relating to those affairs. [1862 
Lowell Biglovo P. Ser. ii. 54 Himself, haply, not inexpert 
of evil in this particular.] 

2. Wanting the readiness, aptitude, or dexterity 
derived from experience; not expert; unskilled. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg. 3/2 Although 
that theire Chyrurgian is wholy inexperte. 1612 T. Taylor 
Comm. Titus i. 6 They are not vnlike an itie.xpert musician. 
1739 Melmoth Fitsosb. Lctt.fgfi-p 378 Inexpert in the man- 
agement of this sort of contests. 1808 J. Barlow Columb.vwi. 
684 In counsel sage, nor inexpert in arms. 1871 Carlyle 
in Mrs. C.’j Lett. II. 157 Workmen honest though inexpert. 

B. sb, [mod., after Expert j^.] An inexpert or 
unskilled person ; opposed to Expert sb. 

i879_M':Carthy Own Times II. xxi. 102 All these made on 
the mind of the ordinary inexpert a confused impression. 
1883 American VJ. 371 A test examination for experts, a 
competitive examination for inexperts. 

Hence Inexpe-rtly irt/zi., in an inexpert way, un- 
skilfully ; Inexpe'rtness, unskilfulness, want of 
expertness or dexterity derived from practice. 

1744 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. -xcv. 32S The 
French pursued them outsailed them and missed them by 
their own inexpertness. 1822-34 Goad's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
III. 431 In attempting the recovery of those who have been 
hung, and particularly who have inexpertly hung them- 
selves. i8gj Atlantic Monthly UyCbLlIL, x26 Paddling in- 
expertly through a lake. 

Inexpiable (ine'kspiab’l), a. [ad. L. inexpid- 
bilis inexpiable, implacable, f. in- (In- 3) 4- expid- 
bilis Expiable. Cf, F. inexpiable (i^-ibth c. in 
Godef. Compl.).'] 

1. Of an offence t That cannot be expiated or atoned 
for ; of which the guilt cannot be done away. 

1570 Levins Manip. 4/26 Inexpiable, inexpiabilp. 1609 
Holland Amm. Marccll. xxix. i. 352 This was in him a 
fault inexpiable. 1655 Stanley // wA Philos, in. (J701) 93/2 
Such as have used inexpiable deceit to wrong the publick. 
1728 Young Love Fame vi, Her lover musj be sad to please 
her spleen ; Hi.s mirth is an inexpiable sin. 1855 Milman 
Lat. Chr.pn. ii. (1864) V. 54 One of the inexpiable offences 
of the Latin church. 

2. Of a feeling, etc. t That cannot be appeased 
by exi^iation ; implacable, irreconcilable. (Also 
transf. of an action.) 

1598 Florio, Inespiabile, inexpiable, . .vtimercifull, deadlie, 
marble-minded. 1600 Holland Livy xxxni. xlvii. 831 They 
continued an endlesse and inexpiable warre with him alone 
still. 1671 Milton Samson 830 To raise in me inexpiable 
hate. 1792 BuRKECcru'. (1844) III. 404 Against the nobility 



mEXPIABLENESS. 


INEXPUGNABLE. 


and gently they hma waged inexpiable war. 1878 Bo.sw. I 
Smith Carihag'e^ 44 The levolt of the outraged Libyan 
mercenaries. . which is hiiown in histoiy by the name of the I 
‘ War without Truce ’ or the ‘ Inexpiable war ' 

Hence Xne'xpiableness, the quality of being 
inexpiable ; Incxpiably adv., in an inexpiable 
manner or degree, nnpardonably. 

i6so R. Hollin'gwortii Exerc. Usurp. Powers 36 The 
ine.xpi.able[iesse of his former facts. 1684 E.srl Ro.scommon 
£ss. transl. Pej-so Poems (1780) 48 Excursions aie iiiexpiably 
bad, And 'tis much safer to leave out than add. 1816 
SouTHEV Eti. (1833) I. 357 This struggle so inexpiably and 
ineffaceably disgi aceful for France. 1884 C/ir. World 17 July 
543/3 They weie inexpiably wronged in the past. 

Xuexpiate (ine-kspiei't), a. [ad. late L. inex- 
p?at-iis (Augustine), f. in- (In- 8 ) + expidhts, pa. 
pple. of expidre to Expiate.] 

1 . Not expiated or atoned for. 

1819 Blachw. Mag. IV. 733 That mantle of inexpiate dis- 
honour. 1876 SwiNBURNC Erechtheus 1275 The unclean 
soul’s inexpiate hunted head. 

't"2. Unappeased: cf. prec. 2 . Obs. 
c t6ii Chvpman Iliad ix, 493 To rest inexpiate were much 
too rude a part. 

Ine'X^iaited, d. rare. [In-'T] =prec. r. 

1836 Lvi roN Athens (1837) 1. 457 The Ine.xpiated sacrilege 
made a duty of revenge. 

Inexplainable (inekspl/’‘-nab’l), a. rare. 
[In- 3,] That cannot be explained ; inexplicable. 

1623 CocitERAM, InexplanaUe, that cannot be explaned. 
i86t Mrs. Oliphant Last MoHiwers vt. xv. (1862) 254 It 
w.ns a dread, ine.xplainable pause. 1899 Daily News 3 July 
7/2 One very curious phenomenon recorded by all the dia- 
grams .. is at present wholly inexplainable. 
tlne’xpleble, tz. Ols. Also erron. inexple- 
ablo. [ad. L. inexplebilis, f. in- (In- 3 j 4- ’^•exple- \ 
biiis, f. explere to fill np : see Explete v.] That 1 
cannot be filled or satisfied ; insatiable. ' 

1569 Newton Cicero's Olde Age t61)._ Which with such ] 
earnest sedulitie and inexpleble greediness I leained or | 
rather .snatched unto me. 1636 STANtCV Plist. Philos, vni. \ 
(1701) 322/a An inexpleble desire of that which we want. ■ 
1788 D. Gilson Serm. 507 Th.it inexpleable desire after 
what is good and lovely. ^ 

Hence t (etron. inexpleably) [cf. 

late L. inexplebiliter (Prosper)], insatiably. 

i5iS G. Sandys Trav, 9 What were these Harpyes, but 
flatterers, delators, and the inexpleably covetous? 

Inexplicallility (ine:ksp_likabi’liti). [f. next: 
see -ITX.J The quality of being inexplicable ; in- ' 
capability of being explained. I 

1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. si3_The inexplicability | 
of many allusions, especially in Taliesin. 1824 Scott St. ' 
Ronan's xxiii, The inexplicability which .seemed to shroud [ 
the purposes and conduct of his new ally. 1836 Dove Logic ' 
Chr. Faith v. ii. 321 The vary appearance of such inexplica- , 
bility i.s a portion of the probation. I 

b. (with an and pli) Something inexplicable, 

1814 Scott Wav. xxiii, 'I'his is one of the inexplicabilities | 
of human nature. 1863 M.asson Rec. Brit. Philos. 393 He 
has had to assume an inexplicability, an inconceivability, I 
a par.adox, as nevertheless a fact. 1 

Inexplicable (ine'ksplikab’l), a. {advi) and sb. | 
[a. F. inexplicable (i 486 in Godef. Conipl.\ ad. L, j 
inexpliedbilis that cannot be unfolded or loosened, ! 
f. in- (In- 3) -hfix/Z/ftW/w Explicable.] 

A. adj. 1 1, That cannot be unfolded, untwisted, 
or disentangled; inextricable; very intricate or 
complex. Obs. 

>555 Eden Decades Pref. (Arb.) 49 Of the Mazes cauled 
Labyrinth! . . of knotte.s inexplicable . . and dyuers suche 
other portentous inuentions. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 379 
Before a man can come to the Labyrinth indeed which is 
so intricat and inexplicable. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos. 

V. (1701) 159/1 He was busied in surveying the inexplicable 
banks of Nilus. .and the winding compass of their Trenche.s. 
[1837 Emerson Addr,, Amer. Schol.'N'x.'s. (Bohn) II. 173 
There is never a beginning, there is never an end, to the in- 
explicable continuity of this web of God.] 

t b. as adv. = Inexplicably. Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xiv. 49 The contynuelle thoughte 
wherinne she is Inexplycableioccupyed. 

1 2. That cannot be ‘ unfolded ’ or expressed in 
words; inexpressible, indescribable. Obs. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1306) v. ii, 363 Flagel- 
lacyons and torraentes inexplycables without ende or without 
releasynge. 1351 Recorde Cast. Knowl. (1556) 97 The in- 
explicable benefite of knowledge. 1622 Malynes Anc. 
Law-Merch. 431 The miseries and afflictions of imprison- 
ment are inexplicable and cannot bee conceiued by any that 
haiie not felt or had proofe thereof. 1691 Ray Creation 
I. (1704) 81 Five. , a Subject or Utensil of so various and in- 
eMlicable use. 

3, That cannot be explained ; inscrutable, unin- 
telligible ; (in recent use) that cannot be accounted 
for, unaccountable. 

1546 Gardiner Declar. Joye (Quarto ed.) 84 b. You turne 
the matteir so aboute, as it is iiie.xplicable. 1370 Billingsley 
Euclid X. ix. 239 The matter . . obscure and hard, and in a 
maner inexplicable. 1602 S haks. Ham.w.. ii, 13 Inexplicable 
dumbe shewes. i699B[;rnet 39 Art. i. (11700) 37 IfGod has 
declared this inexplicable thing concerning himself to us, 
we are bound to believe it. 1795 Beddoes Calculus 188 
Phsnomena hitherto inexplicable in the animal and veget- 
able oeconomy. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth vi, The wooer had 
begun to hold the refusal of the damsel as somewhat capri- 
cious and inexplicable. Phys.Gtog.SeayXv.. 

(Low) § 566 'There were, in the depths of the sea, untold 
wonders, and ine.xplicable mysteries. 1879 Fboude Caesar 
XV. 226 Still more inexplicable was the ingratitude of the 
aristocracy. 
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B. sb. 1. Something that cannot he explained. 
(Usually mpl.) 

1743 Needham Microsc. Disc. Intind. 5 We may surely 
reckon it among the Inexplicables. 1864 Bowkn Eogu Ix. 
294 Miscellaneous sophisms of .so puzzling a character that 
the old logicians called them the Inexplicables. 

2. pi. A vulgar euphemism for ‘ trousers ’ : cf. 
inexpressibles. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Eoz III. 257 He usually wore a hiovvn 
flock coat without a wrinkle, light ine.xplicables without 
a spot. 

Ine’xplicableness. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inexplicable ; ine.xplicability. 

1632 Gault MagasUom. 158 Why are they so confounded 
at the inexplic.ableness of the circumstances V 1734 E dwards 
J'reed. ll'iliu. vii. 64 Not to insist . . on the Abstiuseness 
and Inexplicableness of this Distinction. 1862 H. Sttncer 
First Print, i. iii. § 21 The e.xplanation of that which is 
e.xplicable, does but bring out into greater clearness the in- 
explicableness of that which remains behind. 

Ine‘xplical3ly , adv. [f. as prec. + -LY ] In 
an inexplicable manner : t a. Inextricably, very 
intiicately; tb- Inexpressibly, indescribably ; c. 
Inscrutably, unaccountably. 

1629 Br. Hall /V;'/dc?-/A’Wks.(i634'l36i What is their case? 
■Surely inexplicably, nnconceivably fearefull. 1710 Berrllcy 
Princ. Hunt. Knowl. § 152 The inexplicably fine machine 
of an animal or vegetable. 1814 Byron Lara 1. .xvii. In him 
inexplicably mix’d appear’d Much to be loved and hated, 
sought and fear’d. 2822 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Roast Pig, 
A bundle of virtues and vices, inexplicably inteitwi.sted, 

Inexplicant (ineJcsplikant), a. nonce-md. [f. 
In- 3 -h L, explicdnt-evi, pres. pple. of e.xpUcdre to 
E.YPLIOATE.] Not explicating or explaining; giv- 
ing no explanation. 

1823 Lamb Vision ojp Horns, Tired with the fruitless chase 
of ine.vplicant analogies. 

tlmexplicate (ine’ksplikiTt), rr. Obs. [In- 3 ; 
cf. late L. inexpliedt-ns unexplained, inexpliciint 
not unfolded.] Not to be disentangled ; very in- 
tricate; = Inexplicable I. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, ix. vi. § 102. 509 Hee built . . 
an intricate Labyiinth at Woodstocke and therein bestowed 
this his pearle of esteeme, vnto wdiose closet (for the in- 
explicate windings) none could appioach but the King 
himselfe. 

f Ine'xplioate, v. Ohs. rare~^. [Loosely or 
erroneously used for Explicate v. 2 a.] trans. To 
disentangle. 

1653 E. CmsENKALE Cath. Plist. 280 Alex.ander.. doubting 
if he should not inexplicate it [the Gordian knot] that it 
might be reputed as an evidence, .of his bad fortune to 
come, with his sword cut it asunder. 

Inexj^lxcit (inekspli’sit), a. [In- 3. Cf. L. 
inexplicitus in same sense.] Not e.xplicit; not 
definitely expressed or expressive; not clear in 
terms or statement. 

i8o2-i2 Bentham Ration. Jud. Evid. (1827) 1. J16 You 
h.ave yourself, though in an obscure and inexplicit way’ . . 
been delivering to me a proposition. 1847 J. Hardy in Rzw. 
fierw. Nat. Club II. No. 5. 236 The description. .is.. inex- 
pliciL r886 Sat. Rev. 20 Feb. 245 The grumbles were in- 
explicit and almost inarticulate. 

So Xnexpll'citly adv. ; luexpli'citness. 

>775 E' Chandler Trav. Greece (1825) II. 130 Two struc- 
tures yet remain, either omitted or mentioned inexplicitly 
by Pausanias. 1869 A. W. Potts Lat. Pr. Co?np. (1870) 2 
Indistinctness, in&xpUcitness..were faults which excluded 
a writer from the list of literary men. i87r-3EARLr, Philol. 
Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 610 Saying a great deal in brief 
compass, and with all the entailed consequences of inex- 
plicitness. 

Inexplorable (ineksplos-rab’l), a. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be explored ; inscrutable. 

1646 Buck Rich. Ill, m. 82 It was the Kings owne im- 
moveable and inexplorable doome. 1802-12 Bentiiam 
Ration. Jud. Evid. (1827) IV. x A blind inexplorable laby- 
rintlL 1834 Wilson Dissert. Reasonableness Cln". viii. 17 1 
The inexplorable infinity of his grace. 

Inexplosive (inekspUu’siv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
explosive ; not liable to or capable of explosion. 

1867 Howells Veuet. Life (ed. 2) xvii, To enjoy them- 
selves in the mild, inexplosive fashion [ed. i, 1866 unexplo- 
sive manner] which seems to satisfy Italian nature. 1884 
American^ VIII. 38 The inexplosive materials of which 
dynamite is compounded. 

Inexposable (inekspjn-zab’l), a. rare~^. [f. 
In- 3 + exposable, from Expose v, + -able.] Not 
capable of being, or liable to be, exposed. 

1618 T. AuxMsSemi. Rage Oppress. Wks. 1861 1. 83 Those 
whom nature or art, strength or sleight, have made inexpos- 
able to easy ruin, may pass unmolested. 

Inexpo’sure (ineksp^e-giui). rare~^. [In- 3.] 
A state of not being exposed 
i8z8 Webster cites Med. Repos. 
luexpre’SS, d!. rare — '^. [In- 3.] Not defi- 
nitely expressed ; not explicit : cf. Expbe.ss a. 3 . 

1871 Morley Crit. Misc. 277 Great work enough has been 
done . .by men whose recognition was informal and inexpress. 
Inexpre'S 3 ed, 0 !. rarf. [In-S.] Unexpressed. 
1821 T.G. Wainewright Ess. Crit. (i88o) 186 For the 
inexpressed purpose of deforming [etc.]. 

Inexpressible (inekspre-sib’l), a. and sb. 
[In- 3.] 

h... adj. That cannot be expressed in words; un- 
utterable, unspeakable, indescribable. (Often as an 
emotional intensive : cf. ineffable.) 

1623 Donne Semt, iii. 22 Thou shalt feele (he loy of his 


third birth in thy soul most ine.xpressible this day. 1667 
Milton P.L.ww. 113 Ere mid-day arriv’d In Eden, distance 
inexpressible By Numbers that have name. 1711 Addison 
S pert. No. 159 r 8, I gazed with inexpiessible Pleasure on 
these happy Islands. 1802 Mar. Edgeworiti Floral T. 
(1816) 1. 224-5 It is with ine.xpressible concern, that I find 
myself called upon . . to be the accuser of such a man, x86o 
Tyndall Glac. i. xxiii. 166 Its seclusion gives it an inex- 
pressible charm. 

B. sb. 1. Something inexpressible. (In quot. 
1846 with punning allusion to next sense.) ' 

1632 Benlowes Theoph. li. vi. 24 Praise best doth Inex- 
pressibles expiesse. 1846 Mn.s. Gore E^tg. Char. (18521 73 
A pair of standard footmen seems to be the re.al pair of 
inexpressibles. 

pl.ifolloqi) Breeches or tronseis. (Orig. euphe- 
mistic : ci.ineffables, inexplicables, nnsnentionables.) 

1790 Wolcott tP. Pindar) Rowland for Oliver Wks. 1795 
II. 154 (Fainter) I’ve lieatd, tliat breeches, petticoats, and 
smock. Give to tliy modest mind a grievous shock. And that 
thy brain (so lucky its dev’ice) Chiist’neth them iue.xpres- 
bihles, so nice. 1793 Gibbon Let. ii Nov. 1800 Helen 
Bedingfcld in ferningham Lett. (1896) I. ig6 A pair of 
old ine.xpressibles . . contained seven thousand Guineas 1 . . 
deposited in so vulgar a Garment. 1809 Farmers' Mag. X. 
500 A fine lady’ can talk about her lover's inexpre-ssibles, 
when she would faint to hear of his breeches. 1875 Spectator 
(Melbourne) 12 June 64/1 The episcopal inexpressibles . . foi 
obvious reasons will be unsuited to lay legs. 

Hence luexpxesslhi’lity, Inexpre'ssl'bleness, 
the quality of being inexpressible. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, hte.vpressiblcness. 1826-7 DeQuincev 
Lessing Wks. 1839 _X I II. 249, 1 do not admit the inexpressi- 
bility of paternal gi ief. 1869 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. x.\i. i 
Our joy should have some sort of inexpiessibleness in it. 

Inexpressibly (inekspre’sibli), adv. [f. prec. 
-h -LY^!] In an inexpressible manner or degree ; 
beyond expression ; unutterably, unspeakably, in- 
describably. (Often as an emotional intensive.) 

A 1660 Hammond (J.), God will protect and reward all his 
faithful servants in a manner and measure inexpressibly 
abundanu J711 Steele Sped. No. 75 B 8 Something so 
inexpressibly Graceful in his Words and Actions. ff>797 

H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) 1. vii. 2T2 The King was 
ine.xpressibly alarmed, i860 Tyndall Gloe, i. ii. 17 The 
final echos being inexpi essibly soft and pure. 1875 \V. 
Collins Q. of Hearts 21 You terrify me so inexpressibly’ 
that I shall be glad to get rid of you. 

Inexpre'ssion. nonce-wd. [In- 3 .] Want 
or absence of expression. 

2796 Coleridge Let. to Thehuall 19 Nov. in Lett. (189s) 
180 ’Tis a mere carcass of a face ; flat, flabby, and expres- 
sive chiefly of inexpression. 

Inexpressive (inekspre-siv), a. [In- 3. Cf. 
F. inexpressif ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. = Inexpressible, arch. (In modern writers 
prob. in imitation of Shaks. A. Y. L, ni. ii. 10 , or 
Milton Lycidas i ’j^pRhtrtwtexpressi've is theword.) 

1652 Benlowes Theoph. v. .xxxix. 72 On the Vision inex- 
pressive rayes did wait. 1744 Akenside Pleas, /mag. 

I. 124 Then the inexpiessive strain Diffuses its inchant- 
ment. 1794 Mathias Purs, Lit, (1798) 298 To mortal ken 
he dares unveil The inexpressive form in semblance frail. 
1836 Mr.s. Browning A ur. Lei^h vii. 730 Those soft- winged 

1 eyes.. ’Twixt trembling lids of inexpre.ssive joy, 1866 J.H. 
Newman Gerontius (1874)14 , 1 feel in me An inexpressive 
lightness and a sense Of freedom. 

2. Not expressive ; not expressing a meaning, 
feeling, character, etc. ; wanting in expression. 

1744 Akenside Pleas, /wag. iii. 283 To behold, in lifeless 
things, The inexpressive semblance of himself, Of thought 
and passion. 1761 Lloyd Prol, Hecuba (R.), 0 ( glorious 
times, when actors thus could strike, Expre,ssive, inexpres- 
sive, all alike ! 1791 Robertson India App. 28a Finished in 
a stile considerably superior to the hard inexpressive manner 
of the Egyptians. 1834 Medwjn Atigier in Wales I. 239 
His featuijes are inexpressive of intellect. 1846 Mr.s. Gore 
Eng, Char. (1852) 132 That_ blank and inexpressive vacuity, 
which an able diplomatist is careful to assume as a vizard. 
c i860 Faber Old Labourer x, His inexpressive eye. 

Inexpre'SBively, adv. [f. prec, + -ly ^.] 

1. Inexpressibly, indescribably. Obs, or arch. 

>809 Susan I. 217 'The notes were wild, but inexpressively 

sweet. 1840 Poe Pit 4' Pendulum Wks. 1864 I. 319, I felt 
veiy — oh, inexpressively, sick and weak. 

2. Not expressively; without expressive power. 
J823 Bentham Not Paul 236 The name, so inexpressively 

rendered, in the English, by the woid Deacons. 1893 
Athenaeum 27 May 663/3_ The idea here is a good one ; 
but how inexpressively . . it is indicated ! 

Inexpre'ssiveness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quHity of being inexpressive ; want of expres- 
siveness, 

1816 Bentham Chrestofn, Table i, Wks. 1843 VIII. 40 The 
fictitiousness, and hence the inexpressiveness, or rather the 
misexpressiveness, of the language. 2833 Hook Parson's 
Daughter (1847) 260 A countenance of immovable inexpres- 
siveness. 2881 H. James Portr. Lady liv, Pity for the poor 
woman’s inexpressiveness, her want of regret, of disappoint- 
ment, came back to her. 

t Ine’xprima'ble, a. Obs. rare. _ [a. F. inex- 
primabh (ibth c. in H. Estienne), f. in- (In- 3) - 1 - 
exprimer to express.] Inexpressible, 

“>577 Gascoigne Hearbes, IVeedes, etc. Wks. (1387)236 
A loner being charged with inexprimable ioyes. 

Inexpu^able (inekspzt-gnab’l), a. [a. F. 
inexpttgnaole ( 14 th c. in Littre Suppli), ad. L. i?i- 
exptignabiliSy f. in- (In- 3) -p expugnabilis Expdg- 
NABLE.] That cannot be taken by assanlt or 
storm ; incapable of being overcome, subdued, or 
overthrown by force ; impregnable, invincible, 



IN BXPIT aiT ABLEliTESS . 


INFACILITATE. 


a Vtl. oFa fortresi!, an army, etc. [ 

1490 Caxton Entydos Prol. to Troye the grauiite, and | 
niajiy other places stronge and inexpugnable haue ben be- 
sieged sharpely & assayled. 1533 More Ans7u. Poysoiu'd 
1062/1 How the inexpugnable waUes of Jerico were ] 
ouet tbrowen. _ 1340-1 Elyot Ima-s^e Gov. (1556) 23 The inex- 1 
pugnable armies prepared against hym. 1658 Hist. Chris- 
ii»a Queen of S%ved/and 292 The Castle of Besen . . seated j 
oil a craggy mountain, which lenders^it inexpugnable. 1787 j 
Hist. Eur. in Amt. Ke^. 79/2 Convinced at length .. that | 
this empire was inexpugnable. 1849 Grote Greece ii. lix. j 
V. 249 Syracuse , . had not only become inexpugnable, but 
had assumed the aggiessive. ] 

b. ftg. of a statement, argument, principle, de- j 
sire, disposition, quality, condition, etc., or of a 
person in reference to his principles or disposition ; 
That cannot be overthrown or overcome. 

a 1335 More Agsi. Tyndall n. \Vk.s, 662 By .some of liys 
own argumentes . . he .. niaketh it rather more strong, and 
prouetli it playn iiie.xpugnable. 1390 Barrough Meth. 
Physick I. XV. (16391 24 A.n inexpugnable desire of sleeping. 
i66z Gunning 218 By Fasting, the tin ee Children 

also were found, .inexpugnable by the Babylonians, a. 1734 
North Exam. rii. vi, § 85 The iiie.xpugnable good Will of 
the Parliament at that Time was the Preset vation of the 
King. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamilton 34 His arguments seem. 
to me very far from inexpugnable. 1894 Mrs. H.Ward JlTar- 
cella II. 4 A certain inexpugnable dignity surrounded him, 
Hence InexpugnabiTity, Xnexpti'gnableuess, i 
the quality of being inexpugnable, impregnability; 
laexpu’gnably adv., impregnably, invincibly. 

1633 H. More Confect. Cabbal. App. (1662) v. v. 122 In- 
compossibiljty and Incommensurability that is inexpugnably 
lodged up in the perverse and unreclaimable Hyle. 1727 
Bailey voI. II, Inexpjtgieahieness. t8ai Craig Lect. Draw- 
ing viii. 437 Fixing those transactions inexpugnably in your 
minds. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xv. v. (1872) VI. 3 What 
silent courage, or private inexpugnability of mind, was in 
him. 1871 Morlev Crit._ Misc. 140 He was . . persuaded of 
the general justice and inexpugnableness of the orthodox 
system. i88r Stevenson in Eotigm. Mag. Apr. 6S0 Of one 
thing I am inexpugnably assured, 
i Znexpugnate, a. Ohs. rare-~K [ad. L. m- 
expugnat-%ts unconquered : see Ik- 3 and Expdg- 
KAT.] Unconquered. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 6 Then gnashing Spirits That 
howling waile, Hells inexpugnat merits : Where’s all your 
gentry ? 

Inexpungible, -geable (ineksp^mdaib’l, 
-ab’l), a. [f. Ik- 3 + *expiif}gibk , f. Expukge ».] 
That cannot be expunged or obliterated ; indelible, 
t888 R. Dowling Miracle Gold III. xxxiv. 135 With in- 
e.xpungeable features of the dwarf sharp limned upon his 
smarting sight. 1896 Chicago Advance 20 Feb. 264/3 The 
law is on the statute book of human thought, inexpungible. 
tlae*xputable,«. Cf-'A [ad. L, /«- 

expttdbilis incalculable, f. in- (Ik- 3) + exputdn 
10 reckon: see -ble.] 

16:13 CocitERAM, Inexjminblc, not to bee nuinbred. 

t Iriexsa*turable, inexat-, a. Obs. rare-°. 
[ad, L. htexsaturabilis {inexaliir-), f. in- (Ik- 3 ) + 
exsaturabilis, f. exsaturdre to Exsaxduate,] Inca- 
pable of being satisfied ; insatiable. 

1636 Blount Giossogr., Inexaturalde. 

t Inexsa'turated, inexaturated, a. Obs. 
rare‘~°. [In -3 ; see Exsatubate.] 

1638 Phillips, Inexaturated, not to be filled or satisfied, 
of an unsatiable appetite. 

t Inexsu'perallle, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 

exs!ipe?-dbi/?s : see Ik - 3 and ExsupebabijE.] That 
cannot be overcome. 

1613 CocKERAM, Inexupercible, not to bee passed oner. 
1636 Blount Giossogr,, Inexnperahle, that cannot be passed 
or overcomcj invincible. 1639 H- More Inwtort. Soul i. ix. 
(1662) 37 [His] inexuperable confidence of tlie truth of the 
Conclusion. 

ZxLe'Xtaut, rt. rare. [Ik- 3 ,] Not extant; no 
longer existing. 

1831 Fraser’s flag. IV, 541 The poem .. is_ supposed to 
have for its basis one yet older, and for some time inextant. 
Inexte'Xlded, a. rare. [Ik- 3 .] Unextended ; 
without extension. 

*739 Watts Proof Separate State i, If they suppose It 
[the soul] to be inextended, or to have no part.s or quantity, 

I confess I can have no manner of idea of the existence or 
possibility of such an ine.xtended being without conscious- 
ness or active power. 1897 M. Dziewicici IVyclifs ' De 
Logica. ’ (Wyclif Soc.) HI. Introd. 19 Even Ai'errhoes' posi- 
tion, viz., that they exist, but with less intensity of being, 
would be Contrary to the system of inextended points. 
Ibid. 33 Movement indeed, though inextended in itself, is 
extended in the body which moves. 

t Inexte'ased, a, Obs. rare—^, [f. med. or 
mod.L. inextens-us (f. in- (In- 3 ) -f extensus Ex- 
TEKSB a.) -t- -ED 1 .] Without extension. 

i6o4_ T, Wright Passions vi, 300 How can the Soule ex- 
tend itselfe thorow the whole body, being a Spirit indi- 
visible, inextensed ? 

Inextensibi'lity. rare. [f. next : see -ITT. 
Cf. F. inextensibiHti (Littre).] The quality of 
being inextensible. 

1829 Nat. Philos. I. Mechanics ii. viii. 32 _(U. K, S.) This 
power of transmitting pressure in the direction of its length, 

IS not owing to the flexibility of the rope, hut to its inex- 
tensibility. xS^T-p Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 512/2. Its inev- 
tenslbility admirably adapting it to . . mere passive resist- 
ance, 1876 Encycl. Brit. IV. 44S. 

Xnexteu^lble (inekste’nslbl), a-. [Ik- 3; cf. 
F. inextensible (Button).] Not extensible; inca- 
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pable of extension ; that cannot be strelclied or 
drawn out in length. 

1B40 Lardner Geoni. 307 A heavy body . . attached to .a 
flexible and inextensible string. 1853 J. H. Jellutt {title) 

On the Properties of Inextensible Surfaces. .1881 Athen- 
u’uw 2 July 16/3 He starts with the assumption that the 
density of the luminiferous ether is constant lin other words 
that tne ether is inextensible and tncomprehsible). 

Inextension (ineksle-njon). rare. [In- 3.] 
Want of extension ; unextended stale. 

1827 J. Feabn in E. H. Xbrerker Parriana (1828) I. 632 The 
iiiextension of the mind. 

Inexte'nsive, ct, rare. [In- 3.] Not exten- , 
sive, small. I 

1890 Scots Observer 25 Jan. 269/1 The public .. will no 
doubt clamour for his inextensive volume. 

In extenso : see In Lat.prep, 
Inexte'nniinable, a. rare. [ad. L. (post- 
class.) inexterinindbilis : see Ik - 3 and Extebmjn- 
AELE.] 

1 1. Having no possible end ; interminable, end- 
less. Obs. rare. ! 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 145 Continuall, nay j 
rather inexterminable vowes.. unto your services. 1668 II. 
More Diz/, Dial. it. Contents LI va, That there is an ever- 
anticipative Eternity and inexterminable Amplitude that 
are proper to the Deity onely, | 

2. ' That cannot be exterminated.’ 

a 1828 Rush cited in Webster. 

Inextrnct, a. rare. [ad. L. inexstinct-ns 
(Ovid) : cf. Ik- 3 and Extinct.] Unextinguished. 

1623 CoCKEEAM, Diextinct, hiextbiguable, not to bee 
quenched. 1823 J. Wilson Trials Marg. Lyndsay xxxi, 

In which he had not supposed such a capacity of love had 
yet remained inextinct. 1832 Frasei 's Mag. VI. 402 Man’s 
high hope and inextinct desire. 

tlnexti'nguible, a. Obs. [a. F. inexHn- 
gtiibh (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. "L.inexstin- 
gnihilis-. see In - 3 and Extincbible.] =next. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy m. xxvili. (MS. Digby) If. 134/1 ! 
pat was by crafte made in extinguible For it ne myjt . . 
Neiper be queyntw^winde, tempest, nereyn. iso2Atkynson 
tr. De hnitatione tli. Ixiii. 256 They brenne in soule with the 
aidoure of ine.Ytynguyb!e charyte. 1394 Mirr. Policy 186 
The inextinguible fiie of ciuile wav. 1604 T. Wright Pas- 
sions vt, 325 Those inextinguible flames of tnfernall fernaces. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles tv. 142 'This infinite inextinguible 
thirst after terrene goods. 

Inextinguisliable (ineksti-qgwijab’l),^. [f. 
In- 3 4- Extinguishable.] That cannot be extin- 
guished (in variotis senses of the verb) ; unquencli- 
able, indestructible, etc. 

j In ‘inextinguishable laughter’, an echo of the Homeric 
' ttcr/SeoTos yeKttxt, Iliad l. 599. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc.) 218 In heaven 
and hell I am continually Withouten ende to be inextinguis- 
sible._ 1661 Morgan Sph. Gezitry i. iv. 40 And to shew his 
inextinguishable light and heat they used to maintain a per- 
petual fire upon their altars. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 217 So 
..together rush’d Both Battels maine, with ruinous assault 
And inextinguishable rage, CotvPER Iliad i. 739 

Heav’n rang with laughter inextinguishable. 2813 Scott 
Guy M. ii, The effoits of the professor .. were totally in- 
adequate to restrain the inextinguishable laughter of the 
students. i8t6 Southey in Q. Rev. XVI. 239 An impulse 
of . . the most inextinguishable hope was excited in every 
heart. 1833 Lasib Elia Scr. u. (1B60) 387 What an inex- 
tinguishable titter that time spared not celestial visages. 
1861 Maine Aw. Law y. (1876) 126 Primitive law considers 
the. .family groups, as perpetual and inextinguishable. 

Hence Xuexti'iiguisliableness (Bailey vol. II , 
1727) ; luexti'ngoishably adv. 

2S21 Sheleev Epipsych. Ss The Moon Burns, inextinguish- 
ably beautiful. 1883 Harper's Mag. Aug. 464/2 She burst 
out crying inextinguishably. 

Inexti’ueuished, a. [Ik-S,] Not extin- 
guished; still burning ; iinextinguished. 

_ 174^7 Hervey Medit. (1818) 174 Ye Stars, that beam with 
inextingiiished brilliancy through the midnight sky. 1823 
J. Wilson Trials Maz-g. xUii, That feeling, per- 

haps, had inextinguished love below it. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amazonix. (1864)271 Having found the inextinguished fire 
of their last encampment. 

Inextirpable (ineksta-ipab’l), a. [ad. L. in- 
exstirpdbilis (Pliny), f. in- (Ik- 3) + exstirpdre to 
Extibpate : cf. F. inextirpable (i 5-1 6 th c.] That 
cannot be extirpated or entirely rooted out. 

_ 1623 in CocKERAM. 1673 O. Walker Edztc. i. ii All these, 
indulged and accustomed, grow stronger, and at last inex- 
thpable. 1838 Chalmers Wks. XII. 137 An inextirpable 
disease. 

Hence Inexti'xpaMeiiess (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 
t Inexto'lli'ble, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + -t^ex- 
tollible from Extol z/.] That cannot be extolled. 

1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gtrimd II. 337 Our incxtollible 
Friar Gerund remained alone. 

In extremis ; see In Lat. prep. 
Ine:xtrica'bi*lity. rare, [f, next : see -ity. 
Cf. F. inextricabiliti (Littrd).] The quality or 
state of being inextricable. Also with an and pi. 
An instance of this, a situation, etc. from tvhich 
one cannot extricate oneself. 

i 83>4 H. O; Brien Round Towers Irel. 444 Taking them, 
as his clue, into a labyrinth of inextricability. 1847 Med- 
wiN Shelley 1. 187 Spain has emancipated herself from the 
inextricability of the chain. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xx. x. 
(1872) IX. 186 He . . fell partly . . into drinking, as the solu- 
tion of his iiiextricabilities. ' 

Inextricable (ine-kstrikab’l), a.' [ad. L. in- [ 


rxhTcdbilis that cannot be disentangled or disen- 
gaged, from which one cannot disengage oneself, 
inexplicable (f. iv- (Ik- 3 ) + extrtedre to Extri- 
oatl) ; peril, immed. a. F. inextricable (15th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . From whicii one cannot e.vtric.ate oneself; esp. 
so intricate or complicated that no means of exit 
can be discovered. 

a. Of places, esp. a labyrinth or maze. fO&ofig. 

*555 Eden Decades 260 It causetb maiysshes and quamyres 

inextiicable and dangerous both for horse and man. 1572 
Bossewell Armorie 11. 49 Of the Labyrynthe, or of ih' 
obscure and ine.xtricable buyldinge which Minos . . caused 
Dedalus . . to make. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks 11638) 95 
The cuts and channels, .winding in and out with a thousand 
inextricable twinings, inclosed them. 1720 Waterland 
Eight Serm. 268 Le.st. .we. .lose our selves in inextricable 
Maze.s, 1818 Jas. Mill Brit, htdia II. iv. i. 54 A road 
among the woods which they would have found inextricable, 
1 ). Of a state or condition : That cannot be 
escaped or got free from, 

*57 ® Fleming Panopl, Epist. 161 [They] cast themselves 
. . into millions of . . daungers in manner inextricable. 1626 
J.iCKsoN Creed viii, viii, § 2 The crooked by-paths which 
tend to death, and inextricable misery. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 528 God . .ordaind thy will By nature free, not over- 
lul'd by Fate Inextricable, or strict necessity. 1712 E. 
Cooke Voy. S. Sea 241 That he .should run himself into in- 
extricable Danger by going on. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. ^ It. 
Jz-nls. I. 136 The Laocoon . .is such a type of human beings, 
struggling with an inextricable trouble. 

2 . Of a knot, coil, etc. : That cannot he un- 
ravelled, disentangled, or untied. Also transf, 

1610 B. JoNSON Alch. V. ii. To deceive him . . that would 
hieak Such an inextricable tie as ours was. 1728 Veneer 
.Sincere Penit. Pref. 7 Compassed about by the strongest and 
most inextricable bonds of iniquity. 1829 Scott Gzty M. 
Introd., The knot of the accursed sophistry became more 
inextiicable in appearance, at least to the prey whom its 
meshes surrounded. 

b. Of a grasp ; That cannot be loosened or de- 
tached. 

1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1S57) 1 . 138 Catching an in- 
extricable hold of every wall they can reach. 

•[ 3 . Of a problem : Incapable of being solved. 
1613 'PmcHA.s Pilgrimage (1614) 147 The Scribes ..in cer- 
taine niceties, and scrupulous questions, sometimes inextric- 
able. *660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comnt. 138 An exact propor- 
tion betwixt the Diameter and Circumference is inextric- 
able to Art. 1664 H. More Mysi. hiiq. 215 A Problem too 
curious to enquire into, but not altogether inextricable. 

4 . Intricately involved, confused, or perplexed ; 
incapable of being cleared up or put straight. 

. *®SS .Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. v. § 3 In this Story there is an 
inextricable Errour in point of Chronology. 1673 Baxter 
Caih. Theol. it. 1. 157 If this be Nature with you, you cast 
your self into inextricable difficulties to know what you say. 
*748 Ansozi’s Voy. iii. ix. 394 To embroil his Commodore m 
an inextricable squabble with the Chinese Government. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 159 The_ ecclesiastical polity of 
the realm was in inextricable confusion. 

6. Intricate, elaborate, exquisitely wrought, rare. 
X691 Ray Creation it. (1692) 93 What force and strength 
was requisite, there being in them such inextricable Perfec- 
tion [a transl. of Pliny’s phrase, mextricabilis per/ectio]. 
1799 Han. More Fezn. Educ. (ed. 4) I. 34 A net of such 
exquisite art and inextricable workmanship. 1831 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. (1874) I. 328 The inextricable richness of the 
fully developed Gothic jamb and arch. 

Hence lue’ztrica'blexiess. 

1624 Donne Devotions rzz There is no perplexity in thee, my 
God, no inextricablenesse in thee. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Inextricably (ine-kstrikabli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In an inextricable manner ; beyond all 
possibility of being disentangled or extricated. 

1398 Drayton Rosamond to K, Henz-y Annot.. Vaults 
arched and walled with brick and stone, almost inextric- 
ably wound one within another. 1692 Ray Dissol, World 
134 The Sun may be . so inextricably inveloped by the 
maculte, that he may quite lose his light. X723 Pope Odyss. 
VIII. 342 Th’ intangling snares deny (Inextricably firml the 
pow'r to fly. 1830 D'Israeli Chas. /, III. xii. 268 Politics 
was now inextricably connected with religion. 1887 J. S. 
Banks Mazi. Chr. Doctr. n. iii. 178 In the Roman teaching 
. . truth and error are subtly and inextricably interwoven. 

+ Ine'3ctricate, a. Obs. rare ~ h [f. Ik- 3 -t- 
L. extricdt-zis pa. pple. : see Extricate v.J Not 
to be disentangled; involved, tangled, intricate. 

1613 Chapman Odyss. xi. 389 But tbe_ equal fate Of God 
withstood his stealth ; inextricate Imprisoning bands. 

Inexuperable, variant of Inexsdperablb. 
tlneye (in3r),w. Obs, Alsoseneye. [f. In -2 
(En-) -1- Eye, after L. inoculdre.^ trans. To put 
an eye or bud into (the bark of a tree) ; to inocu- 
late, to propagate by inoculation ; =Bdd v, 5, 
c 1420 Pallad, on Hztsb. viii, 53 The figtre now teneye hit 
is no wronge. 1708 J. Philips Cyder t. 21 Let sage experi- 
ence teach thee all the Arts Of Grafting and In-eyeing. 

t Infa’bricated, a. Obs. rare'“^. [Ik- 3 ,] 

Not fabricated, unwronghL 
1623 CocKERAM, Infabricated, Vnwrought. *711 Bailey, 
Iztfctbricated, not well wrought, rough. *773 Ash, Izifabzi- 
cated, slightly put together. 1828 in Webster. 

t Infaci’Utatei "V. Obs. rare~^. [f. In- 3 + 
Facilitate v.] trans. To render difficult, 

*649 Blithe Ezig. Iznprov. Impr. ix.(i6s3) soThe discovery 
of some of those hindrances or rubs that either hinder or in- 
facilicate this work of Fen-drayntng. 

lufcedatlon, obs. erron. form of Inpeudatiok. 



INFAILABLE. 
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IIIPAMS. 


4 Infai'lable, a. Oh. Also 7 infaillible. 
[In-! 5 . Partly, at least, a. F. infaillible (15th c.).] 
Not liable to fail ; unfailing ; reliable ; infallible. 

1561 Eden Arte of Nanis- Pref. CCij, Certain infaile- 
abie sygnes and tokens of the same. Bid. A ij b, Infaylable 
principles. 1631 Dtnison Heav. Banq, 47 Finely and in- 
faiilible signes of the presence of Christ, /hid. 106 A few. . 
infaillible inavkes, whevby we may know whether wee bane 
receiued Christ. 

Infair : see Infare sb. 

Infaisable, obs. form of Infeasible. 

tltifai’thful, a. Obs. rare~‘°. [In- 3 .] = 
Unfaithpdl. Hence f Infai'tlifalness. 

1688 Norri.s Theory Love 16^ It oftentimes receives a 
Denomination from the sensuality, but never from the in- 
justice, infaithfulness, or the like. 

Xnfall (i'nfgl), [f. In adv. ii d k Fall .ib. ; — 
Ger. eitifnll, Du. nival, hostile incursion.] 

1 . An inroad, attack, incursion, or descent upon 
an army, town, etc., or into a country. Now rare. 

164s Cromwell Lei. 23 Apr. in Carlyle, A party pf the Earl 
of North.ampton’s Regiment.. came to make an infalj upon 
me. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. vii. § 322 The garrison at 
Hull had many .strong infalls into the country. 1679 in 
Wodrow Hist. Suffer. Ch. Scot. (1722) II. 54 At the Infal 
upon Glasgow. 2894 Atkinson ( 94 / IVkithyti The piratical, 
predatory raids or infalls — we can hardly dignify them by 
calling them Invasion.s — from the side of the sea. 

2 . The place where the water enters a reservoir, 
canal, etc. Cf. outfall. 

1863 Daily Tel. 6 Apr., The puddling was not put in for 
about 300 feet at the infall, and about 150 feet at the out- 
fall, the ground forming, in fact, a natural hank. 

3 . The falling of a stream, road, etc. into an- 
other ; junction, confluence. 

2895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags xlvli. 334 It was near 
the infall of the road from Loch Dee that we first got sight 
of those we sought. 

tInfalla*ciouS, tr. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
fallacious or deceptive, 

1677 Grew 1 SxJ>. Solid. Salts i. § to In. .this Experiment, 
two things, to render it infallacious, are to be noted. 

Infallen [f- if b -1- 

Fallen.] That has fallen in. Cf. Fall v. 5S b. 

188a B’ham Weekly Post 8 Apr. 3/4 Due to the_ covering 
up by the infallen rock of certain submarine cavities. 

Infallibilism (infte-libiliz’m). [f. as next + 
-ISM.] The principle of the infallibility of some 
person or thing, esp. of the Pope. 

1870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr. 443 The present Archbishop of West- 
minster, .having learnt infallibilism at Rome,, .was put over 
the heads of Engli.sh Catholics by the Pope, against their 
will. 289s Boyd Carpenter Led. Preach. 200 , 1 would not 
have a ny of you .. climb into the seat of smug and self-satisfied 
infallibilism. 

Infallibilist (infredibilist). Also-blist. [f. L. 
infallibil-is Infallible -f -ist.] One who believes 
in or upholds the infallibility of some person or 
thing, esp. (in reference to the Vatican Council) 
that of the Pope. 

2870 Pall Mall G. to Feb., The Infalliblists are said to 
be now moving swiftly and surely towards their goal. 1873 
Morlev Rousseau II. xiv, 274 The pi esumptuousness of all 
vaiieties of theological infallibilists. 2879 ig/Zt Cent. No. 32. 
670 Hieronymus Porcius, the Infallibilist, wrote maintaining 
the doctrine of the Papal infallibility. i^g\Aciideiny 25 Aug. 
127/3 Ths position 01 a negative dogmatist is assumed to 
differ fundamentally from, that of a theological or scientific 
infalllblist. 

b. attrib. or as adj. 

1875 PusEY 2 Jan. in Liddon Life (1897) 
whole e.Ytreme Ritualist party is practically infallibilist. 
‘ We will not retreat ; because we are certainly right.’ 

Hence ZnfalUbill'Stic a,, of or pertaining to an 
infallibilist. 

2890 Microcosm Mar. go Any other _ acknowledgment 
would be fatal to its infallibilistic pretensions [i.e. those of 
the Papacy]. 

Infallibility (infselibiditi). [f. as Infallible 
+ -ITY ; repr. med.L. infallibilitds, obs. F, infalli- 
bility (Fran9. de Sales a 1600, in Godef. C 0 mpl .).1 

1 . The quality or fact of being infallible or 
exempt from liability to err. 

i6ti CoTGR., InfalUbilite, infallibilitle, or infalliblenesse ; 
certainetie, assurance. 1622 Bible Traiisl. Pref. 8 Men 
..priuiiedged with the priuiledge of xnfallibilitie. 2624 
Gataker Transubst. no The Pope sitting in his Chaire,.. 
may yet erre for all his infallibility so much and so oft 
bragged of 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. n. i. § 2 [The 
evidences] will likewise prove the undoubted certainty and 
infallibility of those writings. 2792 Mr.s. Radcliffe R om. 
Forest .xil, A striking instance of the infallibility of my judg- 
ment. 2870 Sat. Rev. 2 Apr, 443 Roman Catholics in this 
country acquired all their civil rights on the strength of their 
reiterated declarations that Papal infallibility was no doctrine 
of their church. 287s Manning Mission H. Ghost -xx. 301 
That which we call infallibility is nothing but this : the 
Church cannot err from the path of revealed truth. 

b. His Infallibility, a title given to the Pope ; 
also, a mock title. 

2834 Ox/. Univ. Mag. 1 . 121 The day before the Pope ex. 
pired, the startling announcement came forth ‘ H'lS Infalli- 
bility is delirious’. 2886 Pall MaJl G. 19 June i/i_ An ex 
cathedral utterance from hi^ Infallibility of Midlothian, 
e. An infallible person, rare. ^ 

x886 Sir P. H. Doyle Remin. 49 Youthful infallibilities 
of the normal Arnoldian type. _ 1 . , 

2 . The quality of being unfailing or not liable to 
fail : unfailing certainty. 

VoL. V, 


a 1632 Donne in Select. (1840) 188 Thy light shall grow up, 
from a fair hope, to a modest assurance and infallibility, 
that that light shall never go out. 1640 Howell Dodonals 
Gr. 67 Puffd up with such a certitude and infallibilitie of 
hopes and piesumptions, that . .there were Bonefires alreadie 
made. 1836 Kane Aixt. Exfl. 1 . xvili. 216 The prestige 
of a gun with a savage is in his notion of its infallibility. 

InfallibiTityship. Ohs. [f. prec. -1- -ship.] 
A mock title given to one who claims infallibility, 
spec, to the Pope. 

2679 in Hone Every-day Bk. 1 . 1490 The crafty devil leav- 
ing his infallibilityship in the lurch. 2683 E. Fowler Rcsol. 
Symbolizing svith Ch. Rome 34 [If] his Infallibilityship had 
judg'd Impartially of Errors and Superstitions. 2709 J. 
Johnson Clergym. Vade M. it. 264 His Infallibility-ship 
owns it to be true. 

Infallible (inftclib’l), a. {sb.) Also 5-6 in* 
fal(l)yble, 6 -abil, -able, -iable. [ad. med. 
L. infallibilis (in Breda), f. in- (In- 3 )-i- fallibilis 
Fallible. Cf. F. infaillible (15th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.) ; also Inpailable.] Not fallible. 

1 . Of persons, their judgements, etc. : Not liable 
to be deceived or mistaken ; incapable of erring. 

2492 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. Prol. i a/i 
Blessyd be god our souerayii creatour & dyiectour Infal- 
lyble. _ 2529 More Dyaloge 1. Wks. 169/1 The infallible 
authoritie of the church in yt god techeth it euery trueth 
requisite to y“ necessitie of mans saluacion. 2643 Sir T. 
Browne Relig. Med. 11. § 9 If General Councells may erre, 
I doe not see why particular Courts should be infallible. 
2651 C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 113 If the Popes autho- 
rity he so great, and his judgement so infallible. 2772 
Junius Lett, xlviii. 252 Parliaments are not infallible. 2870 
Jevons Elem. Logic i. 8 As well might a man claim to be 
immortal in his body as infallible in his mind. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) HI. 209 You admitted that the ruler was not 
infallible and might be mistaken. 

2 . Of things ; Not liable to fail, unfailing. 

a. Not liable to prove false, erroneous, or 
mistaken ; that unfailingly holds good. 

2526 Pitgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 23 b, Our lorcle to wyt- 
nesse in his blessed promesse, whiche is infalyble. 2359 
W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse $7 Th* infallible rules of 
Arlthmetik and Geometrie. 1577 Vautrouillier Luther on 
Ep. Gal. 158 It foloweth by an infallible consequence. 2654 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 73 That Maxime is infallible, that 
what is just, is honourable. 1748 Anson's Voy. n. ix. 228 
The height of the mountains was itself an infallible mark of 
the harbour. 2764 Reid Ingniiy i. § 8. 104 This justly en- 
titles her to my. .confidence, till I find infallible proofs of her 
infidelity. 2883 H. Drummond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. (ed. 2) 
361 An infallible standard is a temptation to a mechanical 
faith. 

b. Not liable to fail in its action or operation. 

271X Steele Sped . No. 134 p 2 'You.. offer an infallible 

Cure of Vice and Folly, for the Price of one Penny. 271a 
Areuthnot John Bull i. i.x, An infallible ointment and 
plaister. 2801 Med, Jrnl. V. 244 The one being often liable 
to fail, while the other is in its nature almost infallible. 
2834 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda II. 288 May she sew her 
work with an infallible needle. x88i Mrs. R. T. Cooke 
Somebody's Neighbors 64 (Cent.) He . , mended china with an 
infallible cement. 

c. That cannot fail to be, or to come ; certain. 

160X Shaks. AUs Well 1. 1 . 150 To accuse your Mothers ; 

which is most infallible disobedience. 1612 Speed Hist. Gi. 
Brit. VI. Iv. (1623) 199 A Foime infallible to bee of the 
Brltaine’s Coines. 1843 Carlvle Past •$- Pr. i. v, One of the 
infalliblest fruits of Unwisdom. 

B. sh. One who or that which is infallible. 

2826 G. S. Faber Oifg. Pagan Idol. HI. 333 What heretic 
shall presume to decide between these two discordant In- 
fallibles ? 2830 Galt Lawrie T. 1. ii. (1849) 4 Some proposed 
one kind of infalliMe, and some another. 2858 0 . W. Holmes 
Ant, Breakf.-t. vii. (1891) 272 A point of difference between 
an infallible and a heretic. 

Hence f Infallible v. irons., to render infallibly 
certain ; t Infallibleship = Infallibility i b. 

2613 Jackson Creed 11, xxi.x. § 4 His infallible-ship heares 
no farther in matters de facto then meaner men. 2636 S. H. 
Cold. Law I We wil first begin with Scripture Arguments 
the better to infallible it. Ibid., We will next pursue it with 
right Reason which will selfly infallible it, 

Infa'Ui'blezLess. [f- prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being infallible ; infallibility. 

rtxsSS Sidney Arcadia (1622) 12 Nothing but fancie, 
wherein there must either be vanitie, or infalliblenesse. 1640 
Bp. Hall Episc. u. § 22. 210 In the infalliblenesse of their 
judgement. 2870 Ruskin Led. Art iii. 74 [Its] infallible- 
ness . . as a proof of every other good power. 
Infalliblist : see Infallibilist. 

Infallibly (infm'libli), adv. [f. Infallible a, 
+ -LY 2.] In an infallible manner. 

1 . Without fail or liability to prove false ; most 
certainly, indubitably. 

iSoa Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 2306) v. vii. 422 The 
which ryght derely the blyssed Ihe.su Cryste unto us hathe 
conquered and promysed infayllyblj'. a 2329 Skelton 
Replyc. 364 With me ye must consent And infallibly agre 
Of necessyte. C2533 Du Wes Jntrod.Fr. in Paksgr. 1048 
Infallibly, madame, the mater is to hyghe for mysymple- 
nesse. 2653 s-vrovi Angler 'a. 53 He will infallibly take the 
bait, and you will be as sure to catch him. 1726 Swift Gul- 
liver I. V, Mine eyes. .1 should have infallibly lost, if I had 
not suddenly thought of an expedient. 1844 Ld. Brougham 
Brit, Const. ffw. (i86p)_io6 The Sovereign would infallibly 
take part with the privileged orders. 

2 . Without liability to err or be mistaken ; 
unerringly. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivili. § i That the one might 
infallibly teach what the other doe most assuredly bring to 
pass. 2^ Locke Hum. Und. iii. ix. (1695) 277 Though 
every thing said iq the Text be infallibly true, yet the 


Reader may be . . very fallible in the understanding of it. 
1707 Hickeringill Priest-cr. n. i. s Pope Sixtus V. after- 
wards infallibly said. That [etc.]. 2860 Pusey Min. Proph. 
321 To learn ..that He, the Infallible Truth, will teach 
them infallibly. 2875 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 428 Bile 
. . i.s to be recogniaed . . more infallibly by testing with the 
proper reagents. 

+ Infa’llidj a. Obs. [f. In- S .f (app.) an as- 
sumed *fallid or L,. */allid-Jis, from failure, bearing 
the same analogy to fallible that horrid does to 
horrible . That does not fail or prove false ; = In- 
fallible 2 . 

2633 Hevwood Hierarch, v. 308 Ipfallid testimonies of the 
wisedome and power of the Almighty, a 2639 Webster 
Appius V. II. iii, Upon my infallid evidence, You may 
pronopnce the sentence on my side. 1639 G. Daniel Eccius. 
xxxvii. 87 He gives infallid rules Of Knowledge. 

Xnfia<lling (i-nifpdiq), sb. [In adv. iic.] A 
falling in ; T an invasion (cbs.). 

2676 W. Row Contn, Blair's Autobiog. x. (1848) 230 The 
young laird of Swintoun, who before the infalling was sus- 
pected to favour the enemy. 2826 E. Irving Babylon II. 
viii. 303 Preparatory for the in-faliing of an outward power. 

+ Infama’tion. Obs. [a. F. infamation (1359 
-acion, in Godef.), ad. L. infdmdlidn-em, n. of ac- 
tion f. infdmdre : see Infamb v.'] The action of 
holding up to infamy ; the spreading of an ill re- 
port; defamation. 

2333 More Apol. xlv- Wks. 913/2 He bryngeth in as you 
see, his charitable infamacion of the cleargies craeltie, 
making men wene it wer so. 1363-87 Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) 

II. 123/2 The nature of the Church hath ever been to suffer 
. .slanderous reports and infamation by the malignant Ad- 
versaries. 1652 Life Father Sarpi (1676) 30 Some such 
pestiferous Pens, .have . .infected the World with impostures 
and infamations of those, whose works they were neither able 
to extinguish nor confute. 

+ 1 ‘nfamator. Obs. rare ■“ [Agent-noun in 
L. form from L. infdntare ; see Infahe ».] One 
who defames ; a slanderer. 

1371 in Calderwood Hist. ICirk (Wodrow Soc.) III. 37 
Suche_ as impugne proclamatioun of bannes cheeflie by 
imfamie, and prove not, lett them be punished . . as infa- 
mators. 

Infa'iuatory, a. rare. [ad. med.L. infama- 
ibri-us, i. ppl. stem of L. infdmdre’. see -out.] 
+ a. = Defamatory ((Ji 5 ^,). b. Bringing infamy. 

t6i* T. James Jesuits' Down/. 58 These Libels, the con- 
tents whereof were wholly infamatory. 16*0 Shelton Qui-v. 

III. i, 22, I have not heard of infamatory Verse against the 
Lady Angelica. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 182 note, The 
reference to the infamatory result of compromise of a claim 
ex delicto is in the edict cie infamia, 

Obs. Als0 4enfame. [a. OF. 
infame, snfame :—la.te L. infdmium (Isidore v. 
xxxvii. 26) = L. infamia Infamy.] = Infamy. 

*387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. vi. (Skeat) 1 . 6 Comenly the 
people wol lye and bringe aboute soche enfame. Ibid. 49 
But infame that goeth alwaie tofore, and praising worship 
by any cause folowyng after, maketh to rise thilke honour, 
in double of wealth, and that quencheth the spotte of the 
firste enfame. 24x3 Hoccleve Piteous Compl. Soul 258 Yit 
am I nought of this oppinion, To couere so be excusacion 
Of this infame, the malise of my synne. 2370 Satir. Poems 
Reform, x. 131 Than come dishonour and Infame, our fais, 
And brocht in ane to reule with raggit dais. 2626 J. Lane 
Contn. Sgr.'s T. xi. 74 And conscient fault thear wears owne 
willfull shame, Wheare reason playd false to right iust infame. 

t Infa'ine, Obs. [a. F. (1356 

in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. htfdni-is of ill fame, in- 
famous, f. in- (In- 3 ) -(• fdma fame, report.] = In- 
famous. 

2533-86 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxvi. 124^ That fals and 
degenerat seid Of Douglassis fals, wratchit, and infame. 
a 137* Knox Hist. Ref. i. Wks. 1846 I. 81 Whosoever war 
produced for witnesses war admitted, how suspitious and 
infame that ever thei ware. 2609 .Skene Reg. Maj. Table 
82 Infame persones are all they quha are convicted of per- 
jurie, vpon ane Assise. Ibid., He is infame, quha reveales 
the secret of the rilde. ax'jsx TLeix Hymns Festiv. Poet. 
Wks. 2721 I. 274 Long had the Galilaean Name Been re- 
probatedand infame. a 2734 North Exam. i. iii. § 34 (1740) 
142 A scandalous, infame State Libel. 

B. sb. [absol. use of adj. as in Fr.] An infamous 
person ; one branded with infamy. 

1330 Bale Eng. Votaries ii. K iv, He should© be . . made 
an infame or be put to the open reproch of all men. 

Infame (inf^i-m), v. arch. Also 5-6 enfame. 
[a. F. infame-r, ad. L. infdmdre to render infam- 
ous, f. infd,mis : see prec.] 

1 . trans. To render infamous; to brand with 
infamy or dishonour; to hold up to infamy; to 
reprobate, arxh. 

2423 Hoccleve Piteous Compl. Soul 232 Thi sone him 
banysshed from heuen blisse, as for enfamed ; he and alle his. 
£■1477 Caxton Jason 10 Shal I murder Jason.. nay .. for 
treuly for as moche as I .sholde be enfamed. *577-87 
Holinshed Chron. I. 66/2 Because he . . somewhat per- 
secuted the Christians, he was infamed by writers. _ 2398 
Barckley Eelic. Man in. (1603) 271 Quintus Hortensius . . 
is infamed byhi.storians, because he looked in a glasse when 
he made him ready, a 2728 Penn Tracts Wks. 2726 1 . 611 
This inhuman Practice will infame your Government. i8»6 
C. Butler Vind. Bk. Rom. Cath. Ch. 'ir6 Why then do you 
infame Doctor Lingard for his not mentioning it? Ibid. 
127 If we are to be infamed, let it be by the production of 
facts. 1897 Creighton Papacy V. vi. y. 147 He infamed 
good works as though they were not meritorious. 

1 2 . To spread an ill report of ; to defame. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 281/a She that enfamed the .ser- 
vaunte of god was taken and vexyd wyth a deuyl. 23*9 

97 
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INFANCY. 


^^ouF. Dynlogf i. 19:1/? No such faynyd wonciprs sinilde 
piifaiTie goddes very myractes. « 1 S 33 BuukJ'RS GoUI. 
Bk. M.Aiirel.(iS^(i) LI vij b, To the entente to coiiei theh 
owne infamjy they infame all other that bee good. 1604 
1 '. WmniiT J'assions V. § 4. 279 If tUe lodge or lusthe of 
peace infame any pev.son called before them vninstly, the 
ininry fa almo.st doubled. 

'I* 3 . To accuse of something infamous. O/is. 

1531 Elyot Go 7 '. It. viij Infamynge hyin to be a man with- 
out charitie. 1536 Ben/. Suiiiion 8 Is there any nation, 
that hath been more enfanted of barbaious conditions, than 
the .Scythes? isSo Bile Eng. Votaries u. Lvj b, She was 
afore that, infanied of lyghte conuer.^acyo^. 1371 CtupioN 
Ilisi. Irel. n. vi. (1633) S7 Hee infained the said Ptior, as 
an .abettotirand favonier of Arnolds heiesie. 1797 R.B/ir/is 
ElcI. Law (ed. 6) III. 275 Ecclesiastical judges shall not 
compel any to come to purgation at the suggestion of theii 
apparitois, unless they be infamed by grave and good men. 

I fence Infa'ining 7 )bl. sb. and ^pL a. 

IS3S E. Harvel in Ellis Ong. Lett. Sen u. II. 74 The 
infaming of our Nacion with the vehemenlist words they 
cowde use. 1399 Jas. I Batri\. Awpop (1682) 25 The infam- 
ing and making odious of the parent is the leadiest way to 
bring the sonne in contempt. r6ii Cotgr., Charh/aris , . . 
an infamous (or infaming) ballade sung by an armed troupe 
vnder the window. 

Xnfu'Vixed, pp^. a. arch. [f. prec, vb. + -nn i.] 
Made or become infamous ; branded with infamy. 

X480 Caxton Chron. Eng, iv. (1520) 39/1 Here was the 
fyist that evei the chyrche of Rome had an infamed pope. 
1536 Eellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 176 He waistit al the 
puhlicrentis. in his infamit lust. u!i_6ig Fotherby - df/ianw. 
I. X, § 4(1622! 102 Theodorus, the mo.st infamed of the Atlieisls. 
1663 Elageilmn orO. Cromwell (ed. 2) 8 For Drinking, .and 
the like outrages of licentious youth, none so infam'd as this 
young Tarquin. 

t b. Legally pronounced or held infamous. Obs. 
1329 More Dyaloge iii. iii. 72 a/i [That] the lawe made by 
the chyrche, sholde. .admytte andreceyue apersone infamed, 
rtiS72 Knox HisU Ref. Wits, 1846 1 . 277 Abused by the 
flattery of sick ane infamet person of the law and mensworne 
apo.sta£e. 1577 Northbrooke Dicing (1843) 134 Whosoeuer 
vsed diceplaying was taken, .andholden as infamed persons. 

c. Her. (= F. in f ami.) Applied to a lion or 
other beast figured without a tail ; =Defa5ied 2. 

J780 in Edmondson Heraldry II. Gloss. 1828 in Berry 
Encycl. Herald. I. *889 Elvin Diet. Her, Plate 26, De- 
famed, Defame, or Infamed. 

t Xilfa'iner. Obs. rare. Also 6 -our. [f. as 
prec. -f -EH 1 .] One who brings infamy ; adefamer. 

a *333 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M, Aurel. (1546) Gg viij b, 
Nor Rome shall not repute theim . . for augmentours of the 
commonwealth, but infamours and robbers of clemency, 
idol Chester Louie's 3 Iart.,K. Arthur evi, That vninst 
Mordred, Mischiefes Nourisher, Times bad infamer. 
Irtfarailia-rity. rare, [lN- 3 .] = UNEAMiLiATiiTy. 

1866 Edit/, Rev. Apr. 575 Whether something is to be 
allowed for a Norfolk man’s infamiliarity with natural 
beauty. 

tinfa'mity. Sc. Obs. [a. OF. infameti in- 
famy, f. infante Ine ame a . : see -ity.] = Infamy 3. 

1493 Acta Audit, 176 (Jam.) Vnder the pain of periure & 
infamita. 1343 Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Infamite & periure. 

Infamize (i'nfamaiz), V, [f. L. inf amis Inpame 
a. + -izE.] 

1 . Irans, To render infamous ; to brand with in- 
famy ; to stigmatize tvith ; = Infame v. r. 

1396 Nashe Saffron Walden 37 Another age . . may baffull 
and infamize my name when I am in heauen. 1817 Coie- 
RIDGE Zn^oyla I. i. 141 Riotous slanderers leagued To 
infamize the name of the king’s brother With a lie black as 
liell. 1848 Mill Pol. Econ. v. x. § 2 (1876) s6o/r The moral 
.sen.se of mankind veiy rightly infamizes those who resist an 
otherwise just claim on the ground of usury. 

It). To render infamous in law. 

1827 Mill in Benthavis Rat. frd. Evid. V. 746 All per- 
sons. . who have suffered any afflictive or infamizing punish- 
ment. 1832 Austin J 7 trispr. (1873) I. xxiii. 472 Certain 
obligations . . are sanctioned by penalties which are purely 
infamising: by a declaration pronounced by competent 
authority, that the party shall be held infamous or merits 
infamy. 1865 Mill in Westm. Rev. XXVIII. 18. 

2. To defame; = Infame v. 2. 

_ 1398 Sylvester Dw Bartas ii. ii. i. Noah 577 Cham that 
impudently view'd His Fathers shame, and . . thus began To 
imfaraize tlie poor old dinnkeii man. 1631 Life Leather 
Sarpi (1676) 74 This Cardinal did always use to infamise the 
Father for his publfaht Writings with odious appellations. 
1817 Coleridge Ow/i Times (1850) III. 957 Who infamizes 
another man as an Apostate and Renegado. 1831 Exavdner 
449/2 How is the claim to be .stated without infamizing the 
claimant ? 

Hence I-afamizing vhl. sb. snidppi. a. (see sense 
I b) ; also Irnfamizer, a defamer. 

1S9* G. Harvey Pierce's Super. (1593) 180 Vnliiieall 
vsurpers of iudgement, infaraizers of vice. 1827-32 Infamizing 
[see r b .above]. 1841 Gen, P. T homtson E.rerc. (1 8^2) V 1 . 197 
Whatever baseness, whatever cruelty, whatever infamizing 
of the national character [etc.], 
f Infa*monize, v. [A perversion of infmni:ei\ 
1388 Shaks. L. L. L, V. ii. 684 Braggart {Ar/naddj. Dost 
thou infaraonize me among Potentates ? 

Infamous (i’nfamss), n. Also 5 enfamouse, 
(4 infarais, -es). [Corresponds to rave OF. in- 
fanieux, med.L. infambstis = L. inf amis ; cf. L. 
fdmdstis, F. fameux, Eng, famous. Formerly 
stressed infa'motts (still in Bailey 1730, but Milton 
has i'nfamous). The L. form ivfamis, also in- 
fames, occurs in early use.] 

1 . Of ill fame or repute ; famed or notorious for 
badness of any kind; notoriously evil, wicked, or 
vile j held in infamy or public disgrace. 


I a, of persons, their atlribules, etc. 

1333 More Dchetl. Salem ii. Wks, 935/1 [This] should hut 
make, both partes moie iiifainoiihe, amonge such other, .as 
would be glad .and reioice to heie much eiiiil spoken of them 
both, c 1390 Marlowe Laust. ii. 33, 1 fear he i.s fallen 
into that damned art for which they two are infamous 
thioiigh the world. x6ii Bini-R Eze/c. xxii, 3 Those that 
be neere . . shall mocke thee which art infamous, and much 
vexed. ■ Cotiietitpl .St. Man i.ik. (1699) 103 Set before 
thy Eyes Christ Crucified upon Mount Calvary; if a Man 
1 more Infamous be imaginable. 1734 tr. R oilin' s Anc. Hist. 

' x.Y. i. IX. 7 Per-seus was utterly infamous for his crimes. 

, 1844 'Thirlwall (B-eece lx. VIII. ri He appears to have 
I been more infamous for sacrilege than for bloodshed, 
j b. of things. 

c 1380 WvcLiF Serin. Sel. Wks. 1 . 271 No man ll5til> a lan- 
1 teine in derltnesse, and puttih it in oon of |ies two infamous 
I [fl/y. Donee 321 famous] pilaces; iielier in hid place ne 
' undir a bushel. 1398 '1 l'remsa Barth. De P. R. xix. cxvii. 

; (Add. MS. 27944) If. 326/2 pis nombre . . is in-fames among 
som men, for, by )ie nombre of tweyne we be)i departed fro 
oon, and so [lis nombre is acompted-tokne .. of departyng. 

I 1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 245 N o lesse infoi lu- 
nate, but much more infamous to this countrie, was the time 
of tlie .second muster here. *650 Fuller Pisga/i it. .\ii. 253 
The high -way betwixt Jericho and Jerusalem is infamous 
for theeving. 1667 Phimatt City C. Build. 10 Salisbury 
Plain, and clivers other places . . famous for curious air, and 
as infamous for their bairemiess. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Auicr. (1778) II. VI. 155 zVn island, infamous for the most ^ 
unhealthy climate in that region of America. 1838 Tiiiul- 1 
WALL Greece II. xv. 281 A part of the Coast, infamous in 
ancient times, under the name of Ccela (the Hollows). 

2. Deserving of infamy; of shameful badness, vile- 
ness, or abominableness ; of a character or quality 
deserving utter reprobation. (One of the strongest 

' adjectives of detestation.) a. of persons, etc. 

I C1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xlvi. 178 O thou ryght 
■ enfamouse churle and olde myschaunte! 1590 Sbenser 
I F.Q. t. xii. 27 False en-aunt knight, infamou.s, and forswore. 

I 1603 Sylvester Du: Bartas ir. iii. iv. Captains 10S2 A .Sink 
of Filth, where ay th’ infamousest Most bold and busie, aie 
esteemed best. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 126 r 3 Infamous 
Hypocrites, that are for promoting their own Advantage, 
under Colour of the Piiblick Good. 1841 Lane Arab, Nis. 

I. 108 Thou liest, thou infamous woman, 
b. of things. 

r^SS Eoen Decades 208 The nobilitie. .lepute it infamoti.'; 
to ioyne with any of base parentage. 1386 Marlowe i.si 
Pt. Taniburl. v. ii, Then is there left . . no hope of end I'o 
our infamous, monstrous slaveries. 1671 Milton Samson 
417 My former servitude, ignoble, Unmanly, ignominious, 
infamous. 1703 Maundrell yonrn. Jems. (1732) 106 
Detest the very ground on which was acted such an infamous 
Treachery. 1838 Ac/ 21 22 Viet. c. 90 § 29 Any regi.sterecl 

medical practitioner . . guilty of infamous conduct in any 
professional respect, 1869 E. A Parkcs PracL Hygiene 561 
The sanitary conditions, .were, without exception, infamous. 

3. Lntv. Of a person : Deprived of all or certain 
of the rights of a citizen, in consequence of convic- 
tion of certain crimes. 

An infamous person is, until he has served bis sentence, 
disqualified for any public appointment, any public pension 
or allowance, the right to sit in Parliament or exeicise any 
franchise. He is permanently disqualified (unless restored 
by a free pardon) from serving as a juror ; and, down to 
1844, was incapacitated from giving evidence in a court of 
law. 

[1393 Remonstrance (1851) 87 And thei that ben foisworen 
opinli, ben infamis, and worth; to be priuid of alle beneficis.] 
1348 Act 2 4 ' ^ Edw. VI, c. 13 § I Everie Person so conspir- 
ing, .for the third offence shall, .be taken as a man infamous 
and his sayings deposicions or oathe not to be credyted at 
anye tyme in any matters of judgement. 1351 Sc. A cis Mary 
(1597) C' 19 Infamous per-sons, never able to bruik office, 
honour, dignitie, nor benefice in time to-cum. 1631 W. G. tr. 
Coviels Inst. 278 They [perjurers] were to be committed 
to Prison, and for ever rendered so infamous, that they were 
deprived of the benefit of the Lawes, and their Testimonies 
never to be admitted in any Cause. 1707 J. Chamberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. III. viii. {Punishments) 339 They are con- 
demned to lose the Franchise or Freedom of the Law, that 
is, become Infamou.s, and of no Credit. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergen 35 Persons that aie Infamous, or branded with 
any Note of Infamy, . , are ipso Jure forbidden to be 
Advocates. 1768 Bl.ackstone Comm. Ill.xxiii. 370 Infamous 
persons are such as may be challenged as jurors, propter 
delictum. 1841 Elphinstone_ Af/j’/. Ind. I. 39 Infamous 
persons .. with otheis disqualified on slighter grounds, are 
in the fiist instance excluded from giving testimony. 

b. Of a crime or punishment; Involving or 
entailing infamy. 

Difamous crime is now chiefly applied to abominable and 
disgusting crimes, as sodomy and kindred offences: see the 
Larceny Act ofi86i, .sect.46. In U.S., ‘in general, an offence 
punishable in a state prison 

c isss Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 255 And 
.p had two wives at once, which is by the cii'il law a thing 
infamous. ^1780 CoHsiit. U.S. Araendm. v, No person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. 1783 Palev ilfbr-. 'Philos, vi. ixn (1830) 444 Infamous 
punishments are mismanaged in this countrjr, with respect 
both to the crimes and the criminals. i86x Act 24 tj- 25 
Viet. 0,96 § 46 zwrtrg/w, ‘ Infamous crime ’ defined. 1863 
Bright Sp., Amer. 26 Mar. (1876) 128 A conspiracy whose 
fundamental in.stitution . . is declared to be felony and in- 
famous by the statutes of their Country. 1870 Act 33 ^ 34 
Vid. c. 77 § 10 No roan who has been or shall be attainted 
of any treason or felony, or convicted of any crime that is 
infamous, unless he shall have obtained a free pardon . . is 
or .shall be qualified to .serve on juries or inquests. 
Bouvier's Eaw Diet. (U.S.) s.v.. The.. doctrine, .that im- 
prisonment in a state prison or a penitentiary with or with- 
out hard labour was an infamous punishment. Mod. News/. 

A warrant being issued against him for an infamous crime, 
l^e fled the country. 


_ I'llfaniously, adr. [f. prec. -I- -l.Y -.] In an 
infainous nianner or degree; with infamy. 

1611 Fi ORio, /q/hwewFv/r, infamously, xdzi-st Burton 
A not, Kiel. i. iv. I, Two melancholy brethren, that made away 
with themselves, and for so foul afact, wereaccordingly cen- 
sui ed, to be infamously buried. 1666 Aloi e Ncios fr Rome 
(title-p.), Accotding to the .account of that infamously famous 
man, Dr. Lee. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Ld. 'to Ctess 
Bristol 10 Apr., They are bought and sold as publicly and 
more infamously in all oiir Chiistian great Cities. 1728 
Morgan Algiers 1 . iv. 160 He was in a Condition to listen 
to the Insinuations of the Infamously famous Count Julian, 
b. Ill a manner or degree deserving of infamy 
or utter leprobation ; disgiacefully, atrociouslv, 
detestably. (A very strong adverli of rejirobalion.) 

169s Drvden tr. Dit Eresnoy (J.), That poem iv.as infa- 
mously bad. 1741 Middleton Cicero 1 . vi. 404 The second 
. . infamously betrayed him. 1800 Mr.s. Hrnvry Mom tray 
I'mii. I. V. j8o He is nhorrid brute, ami uses Mrs. T.enme] 
infamously. i886 W. J. Tucuf.r E. Europe 98 His own 
class considered itself infamously outraged. 

I'ufamousuess, [f. as prec, -f -nes.s,] The 
quality of being infamous ; infamy. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reh. iv. § 131 The Infamousness 
of the Charge against him. 1673 J. Smith Chr. Relig. App. 
I. 17 His Daughter and Niece, being for their ilifamousiie.ss, 
thrust by his own Decree into exile, 
f Infamouze, v. Obs. rare "■ h [ineg. f. In- 
famous <?.] trans. To make infamous. 

1628 Sir S. D'Ewes yrnl. (1783) 44 Some wit, to Infamouze 
the rare confidence of Mr. Felton, in that he fledd not . . 
framed [etc.]. 

Infamy (imfami). [a. F. i-nfamie (iqtb c. in 
Hatz,-Darm.), which took the place of earlier Ol’. 
infame, ad. L. infamia, f. wfatnis Infame a.] 

1 . Evil fame or reputation ; scandalous re]mte ; 
public reproach, shame, or disgrace. 

t4y3 'Rolls of Parlt. VI. 69/2 Nowe there remayneth no 
colour or matere of argument to the hint or infamye of tlie 
same right and title. 1490 Caxton Eneydos x'xvi. 93 Thou 
hast dyuerted my honour in-to dishonest infamye. 1533 E nr x 
Treat, Newe Ind. (Arb.) 21 She should incurre most vyle in- 
famie. 011633 Austin Medit. (1635) 160 He not onely .saw 
Christ in glory betweene Moses and Elias. , But he saw him 
also in Infamy betweene two theeves. 1783 Wat.son Philip 
in (1839) 67 The young baron de Harmont involved himself 
in luin and infamy, by suirendering it [Grave], 1867 Fri'e- 
MAN Norm. Cony, (1876) I. v. 274 Two caitiffs, .whose names 
are handed down to infamy. 

b. with and pi. An instance of this : in quot. 
161 1 iransf, an object of public reproach. 

1326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 114 To sufTre all., 
aduersite: As . . persecucyons, teraptacyons, & infamyes or 
shames. 1598, Grenewf.v Tacitus’ Ann. i. xL (1622) 21 
Now was the time to blot out the infamies of their former 
conspiracies. x 6 ii Bible Ezeh. xxxvi. 3 Ye are taken vp 
in the lips of talkers, and are an infamy of the people. 

2. The quality or character of being infamoms 
or of shameful vileness ; (with pi.) an infamous or 
utterly disgraceful act. 

1513 More E/ch. Ill Wks. 65/2 With which infami he 
wold not haue his honoure stayned for anye crowne. a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 134 As if it were an Infamy To live, 
when he was doom’d to die. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ij- F. x. 
(1869) I. 1^6 The infamy of the peace was more deeply and 
more sensibly felt. *819 Shelley Cenci iv, i. 81 'I'hrn' 
infamies unheard of among men. 18^9 Wraxali, tr. R. 
Houdin v. 33 For the honour of my family let not this proof 
of my infamy be found here. 

3 . Laiv. The loss of all or certain of the rights of 
a citizen, consequent on conviction of certain crimes : 
see Infamous 3. (Cf. Infamity.) 

r6og Skene Peg. Play. r. xiv, [Perjured jurors] sail tyne 
the benefite of the law, and of the land, and salt incurre the 
paiiie of infamie. lyoz Levinz's Reports III. 426 It is said, 
That Pillery although it infers Infamy by the Common Law, 
yet by the Canon and Civil Law. .does not import Infamy 
e.Ycept the cause for which it is inflicted be infamous. 

t I'nfance- Obs. rare. In 4 en-, infaunce. 
[a. OF. enfance, -ounce (mod.F. enfance) :— L. in- 
fdniia\ see next.] =next. 

1:1400 Rom. Rose 428S In hir enfamice. Ibid.'gxB The 
foly dedis of hir infaunce. 

Infancy (i’nfansi). [ad. L. infdnlia inability 
to speak, childhood, f. infant-em Infant j3.1 : 
see -anuy.] 

1 . The condition of being an infant ; the earliest 
period of human life, early childhood, babyhood. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. iii. Iviii. 38 This was from his 
Infancy norysshed and brought vp among the Romaynes. 
1331 Elyot CozL i. _v, Hit shall be expedient that a noble 
mannes sonne, in his infancie, haue with liym continually 
onely .suche ns may accustome hym by litle and litle to 
speake pure and elegant latin. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. 
iv. 168 A gieeuous burthen was thy Birth to me, Tetchy 
and wayward was thy Infancie. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 
508 Seldom have I ceased to eye Thy infancy, thy child- 
liood, and thy youth, 1^2 Locke Educ. § 1 The little, or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies, have 
very important and lasting consequences. 1736 Butler 
Anal. I. i. Wks. 1874 I. 13 The helple.ss imperfect state of 
infancy, _ 1803-6 Wordsvv. Intimations v. Heaven lies 
about us in our infancy. 1871 Educ. Times i June 49 The 
child begins to emerge from the state which is properly 
called infancy ; in truth, he is no longer an infant, for he is 
no longer speechless. 1874 Farrar Christh, In the Arabic 
Go.spel of the Infancy, Sirtieon recognizes Jesus because he 
sees Him shining like a pillar of light in His mother’s arms, 
b. transf. Second childhood, dotage. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg Ded., An insipid Manhood, 
and a stupid old Infancy, 
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2 . Laiv. The condition of being a minor; the I 
period of life during which a person remains under I 
guaidiansliip (extending, in common law, to the 
end of the twenty-first year) ; minority, nonage. | 

1658 Grimstone tr. Crake's Rep., Jos. / ([791) 320 Debt ' 
brought upon a lease for years .. The defendant in bar , 
pleaded inflniey at the time of the lease made. 1752 Sin C. i 
ViNLU Cancelled Will i July, I give to the Chancellor and 1 
University of O.vfoid (to whom I think myself in some I 
measure obliged to make some Amends for my Indiscretions 
there in my Infancy). 1735 Johnson, 2. Civil infancy, 
e.-vtcndcd by the English law to one and twenty years. 1769 
1)L\CKS10NE Comm. IV. 22 We will consider the case of in- 
fancy, or nonage. 1786 Bumt?; W. Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 
215 The ministerial party at Poona, who held and e.\ercised | 
the regency of that state in the infancy of the peshwa. 1818 , 
Cuvthii Digest {eCi. 2) III. 34 It [the right of advowson] was 
not vested in a guardian in socage, nor was he accountable 1 
for any presentation made during the infancy of his ward. 

The defendant pleaded infancy, the goods liaving been 
simplied before he was of age. 

3 . fig. The earliest period in the history of any- 
thing capable of development ; the initial and 
ludimentary stage in any process of giowth. 

*SSS Eden Decades Pref. (Arh.) 56 He wrought miracles 
. .euen in thinfancie of faythe. 1633 P. Fletcher Purple 
Isl. I. Thrice happy was tlie worlds first infancle. 1677 
Y.\nR\NroN R.ng. [inf-oi<.6’z There will be such advantage 
given to the Linen Manufacture in its Infancy. 1772 
PniESTLEY Inst. Retig. (1782) I. 143 Our present being is 
but the infancy of man. 1872 Rayjiond Statist. Mines <5- 
Mining 1S5 Our quart/ interests are in their infancy. 1875 
JowEiT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 229 In the infancy of logic, a form 
of thought has to be invented, 

4 . concr. (chiefly rhetorical^ Childhood as em- 
bodied in living examples ; infants collectively. 

1398 SiiAics. Merry IV. v. v. 56 Sleepe she as sound as 
carelesse infancie. 1606 — Tr. ly Cr. 11. ii. 105 Soft infancie, 
that nothing can but cry. 1781 Cowper Charity 48 Nor 
age nor infancy could find thee there. 1813 Suellev 
<J. Mad II. 152 Old age and infancy Promiscuous perished. 
i860 Gun. P. TrtoMPSQN Audi AH. III. cvi. 17 When 
Lender infancy evinces needless terror at cow, or dog, or 
shaggy goat. 

■ 1 * 5 . In etymological sense: Inability or unwil- 
lingness to speak ; speechlessness ; silence. Obs. 

1641 hliLTON Ch. Govt. n. Introd., Dare not now to say or 
do any thing better than thy former sloth and infancy. 1670- - 
Hist. Eng, V. Wks. (1831) 202 So darkly do the Saxon Annals 
deliver thir meaning with more then wonted infancy. 
tZnfa'nd, a. Obs. exc. as nonce-iud. [ad. L. 
iifand~iis unspeakable, abominable, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
■kfdnd-tis^ gerundive of fd-ri to speak,] = next. 

1608 Bf. J. King Serni. 5 Nov. 18 Rome . . the Coluuies and 
common sewer of ail infande wickednesse. 1678 Cudwortii 
Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 14. 240 They ought by all means possible 
to hide and conceal that opinion (as infand and detestable). 
liSgSat. Rev, 2 j\Iar. 245/1 The Society, .has caused dolours 
iiifaiid [cf. Virgil in/andos doloresl to Gladstonians. 

t Infa'ndous, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -f- -ous.] 
Unspeakable, not to be spoken of; nefarious. 

1644 Howell Tiuelve Treat. (t66i) 135 With what in- 
fandous blasphemies have Pulpits rung 1 c 1643 — Lett. i. 

V. .vii. (1655)209 This infandous custom of Swearing, .reigns 
in England lately more than any where else. 1658 Phillips, 
//yimr/oKi, ..monstrously wicked and hainous. 1686 Goad 
Celcst. Bodies ni. iii. 466 To give some . . warning of such 
Infandous Cataclysmes, Pictuies, and Assurances of Noah's 
Eloud. 1708 Hearne Collect, (O.H.S.) II. 93 Hang’d for 
most infandous Crimes. 

t Z'nfang, sb. Sc. Obs. Abbrev. oflNPAN&i'HiEP. 
1349 CoinpL ,fot, xiii. 106 The grit familiaiite that Inglis 
men and ScoLtis hes bed on baitht the boirdours..in mar- 
chaiideis iii. .out fang and in fang, ilk aue ainang vtheris. 
i8z8 ScoTi’ B'. HI. Pcidh iy, Would you have us_ now yield 
up our rights and immunities, our outfang and infang, our 
hand-habend . . and our blood-suits? 

tl’nfang, v. Sc. Obs. [f. In-i -i- Fang v.'] 
irans. To take in, haul in. 

1313 Douglas /Ends v. Prol. 30 Himself infangis the le 
scheit of the saill. 

t Infa'nglement. Obs. rare, [f. Ik- 2 + Fangle 
vS -h -MBNT.] A scheme, macliiiiation. 

174s Richardson GrandisonVl. .x.xv. 143 Neither you nor 
your niece know how.. to go out of the common femality 
path, when you get a man into your gin, however superior 
he is to common infanglements, and low chicanery. 

f T' T^fa.n gf.hieif. Old Eng. Law. Obs. Forms: 
1-2 infangenpeof, 5 infaugen(e)-, mfaiigeth.ef, 
4-6 infangthef, -e, (6 infan thef, infanketheiff), 

7 infangtlieefe, ■th.©if(e), g Hist, infangthief. 
Also erron. 6-7 infang-, 8 infangentheft. [OE. 
mfangen)iof, f. In adv. \ fangen, pa. pple. of fan 
to seize (sec Fang v.) + /do/ T hief; lit, 'thief 
seized within’.] 

Jurisdiction over a thief apprehended within the 
manor or territorial limits to which the privilege 
was attached ; the right of the lord of a manor to 
try and to amerce a thief caught within its limits. 

According to the 13th c, ‘ Laws of Edward the Confessor’, 
the criminal must be the loid’s ‘ own thief, i. e. his own man 
or tenant ; and, according to Bractoii, must further be caught 
in the act, or in possession of the thing stolen ; the latter 
provision also appeals in the 16th c. Scotch statements of 
Balfour and Skene. The Latin formula for ‘ infangenjieof 
and litfaiigeu bcof ’ was ‘ cum furis compreheubione iutus 
et foris ’. 

1020 in Earle Land Charters (1S88I 233 Ic cyou eow )imt 
ic haebbe geunnen him pset he beo his saca & socne wj’roe, 

& griSbryces & hamsocne &forstealles & infangenes heofes, 
a Ibid. 343 Ic cySe eow tSmt ic habbf segeofen Criste. . 


and jElfwine abbod into Rainese^e saca and soona, tol and 
team, and infangenSeof. iz. . Laivs Edw. Conf. c. 22 Quid 
sit soche, et saclie, et tol, et theam, et infangenthef. Ibid. 
§ 4 De infangenejjef, Justitia cognoscentis latronis sua est 
de homine suo, si captus fuerit super terr.ani su.cm. ciz3o 
Glass, ill Rel, Ant. I. 33 Infangenethef, Larnnt pris cus 
noslre tere. c 1250 Bracton ih. ii. xx.xv, Et dicitur in- 
fangethef, laiio captus in teira alicujus, de hominibus 
suis proprii.s, seysitus latrocinio. 1292 Britton i. xvi. § i 
Qe, tauntoht soint pris et en la Court le seignur del fee 
si il eit la fiaunchise de Infangenthef .. soint mene/ en 
jugeinent. c 1330 Higden Polychron. (Rolls) II. 94 Infang- 
tbef, pelfinde inwaid [v.r. pelfande in warde], id est infra 
suunt capeie leiim, Gallice, dedeinz le soen attacheraent de 
laroun {Hari. 12261) transl. Infanthef pelfynde inwarde, 
that is to say, to lake a gilly man within his lordeschippe, 
in Freiiche, dedeins le soen atachemente de laron]. 1333 
Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 26 § 23 Lordes Mai ches. .shall liave 
within .. their said Lordeshippes. . WayfF StrailF Infanthef 
Outfanthef Treasoure Tioves. 111600 Bai/bnr's Practicks 
(1754) 39 Thair is sum Baronis qulia hes piivilege and 
libertie of infang thift and outfang thift, qulia thaitfoir lies 
power to sit and give dome . . upon all theives tane and 
apprehendit in manifest thift [Skene Attach, ch. c., 

vpon ane man, taken within their fredome, saised with 
manifest thift] sic as haiid-liavaiid and back-beirand, ivithiii 
thair baroiiie. a 1637 Sir W. M^re Hist. Roittallane W 1 cs. 
(.S. ]’. S.) 11.241 The Mures., were possessours of the e.slate 
& lieveing of Rowallane . . infeft cum furca et fossa, sock et 
sack, thole et tlieam, infaiig theif et outfang iheif. 1832 
Sir F. PALGRAVE_£«g-. Coniiino. vii. At the Conquest, the 
Lords of Township had a light called the Right of Infang 
T’hief, or summary punishment of criminals taken in open 
delict. 1839 Kemble Cod. Dipl. Introd. xlv. 1893 Pollock 
& Maitland Hisl.Eng. Law I. 628 The criminal j ustice of 
the boroughs [c 1272] seems seldom to have stretched to any 
higher point than that of infaiigthief and utfangthief, in other 
words, the punishment of criminals caught in the act. 

Infant (i'nfant), j/i.i {a.) Forms: 4-5enfaunt, 
infatint, 6 enfant, infante, (7 inpliant), 6- in- 
fant. [a. OF. enfant, -aunt (F. enfant, Pr. ettfan, 
Sp., Pg., It. infante) child L. infdns, infant-eni 
child, sb. use of infdns unable to speak, f. in- (In- B) 
-(- fans, pres. pple. of fd-rl to speak. Aphetized 
Faunt.] 

1 . A child during the earliest period of life (or 
still unborn) ; now most ttsually applied to a child 
in arms, a babe; bnt often extended to include any 
child under seven years of age (cf. infant- class, In- 
fant-school) ; in early use (esp, when transl. L. 
infans, or F. enfant) used in the wider sense of 
' child and thus passing into the legal sense 2. 

1382 Wyclif Zech. viii. 5 And streetis of the citee shuhi 
be fulfillid with infauntis [1388 Jonge children] and maydeiis, 
pleyinge in the stretis of it. — i !pohn ii. 14, I wrijte to 
30U, infauntis [gloss or jonge children^ for 5e han knowe 
the fadir. C1440 Gesta Rom, i. xlviii. 209 (Harl. MS.) 
Gothe swyjtly . . to the house of the fovster, . . and takithe of 
him the litle Iiifaunt, that his wyf this nyght chylded. 
c 1430 Bk. Cnrtasye 141 in BabeesBk. (1868) 303 Yf that hou 
he a 3ong enfaunt, And thenke j>o scoles for to haunt. 1382 
N. T. (Rhem.) Luke xviii. 15 They biought vnto him infants 
also, that he might touche them. 1394 T. B. LaPrbnaiid. 
Fr. Acad. 11. 397 The burthen . .hath sense & feeling about 
the si.xe and thirtieth day, and from that time forward it is 
called an infant. But as yet it is voyde of motion, i6oo 
Sii.AKS. A. y. L. II. vii. 143 The Infant, Mewling, and 
puking in the Nurses armes. 1633 Milton Sonn., Massacre 
Piedmont, The bloody Piemontese, that rolled hlother with 
infant down the rocks. 1710 Parnell Hermit 151 The 
closed ciadle where an infant slept. 1818 Cruise Digest 
xxviu. xvii. (ed. 2)469 It was held that a devise to an infant?/.! 
ventre mairis, . , was good, which began with an allowance 
for the With of a posthumous child. 1850 Tennyson In 
Mem. liv, An infant ^crying in the night : An infant crying 
for the light : And with no language but a cry. 

to. fg. One who is a ‘ child or very young be- 
ginner, in some department. 

1326 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1S31) 12 b, They were ledde 
by Moyses as yonge infantes and tender babes in fayth. 

. 1594 Plat yewell-ha.. New sorts Soylc 9 Whereby all those 
that be the true infantes of Art, may receive a full light into 
Nature. 1899 N. B, Daily Plail 16 Feb. 3 As every political 
infant cannot fail to recognise, the whole question was . . 
unconnected with party politics. 

c. transf. A thing newly come into existence, or 
in its earliest stage. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. xcvi. vi, Leavy infants of the 
wood. i6o2 Siiaks. Ham. i. iii. 39 The Canker Galls, the 
Infants of the Spring. 1608 Hieron Defence nr. 139 Re- 
puted an infant and a novelty, rather then an antiquity. 
1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1891) 213 The. .question- 
ing of old Paul , . seemed adverse to the Ulopian infant, 

2 . A person under (legal) age ; a minor. In 
common law, one who has not completed his or 
her twenty-first year; in the case of a ruler, one 
who has not reached the age at which he becomes 
constitutionally capable of exercising sovereignty. 

[1376 Rolls ofParlt. II. 342/2 La Fyn ou Note se leva tan 
qe come I’Eiifant estoit deinz age.] 1513 More in Grafton 
ChroH, (1368) IL 774, I may require it for hyni, e.xcept the 
lawe geve the infaunt a guarden onely'for his goods. 1601 
F. Tate Househ. Ord . Edw . II § 25 (1876) 17 The infantes 
which happen to be the kinges wardes, shal have wages, 
and liverees, and al other necessaries, according to tlreir 
estate. 1603 Owen Pembrokesh. (1890) 19 [He] was governed 
by tutours beinge an inphant. 1624 Coke On Liit. 2 b, An 
infant or minor (wlioni we call any that is under llie age of 
21 ycares). _ 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof. Bk. x. § 6S4. 295 An 
enfant who is a feofiec sliall give notice, and an enfant who is 
Lord shall take notice. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. 460 The 
privileges and disabilities of an infant, or one under age and 
subj ect to guardianship. 1786 W. Thomson Philip HI (i 839) 
249 Mary de Medicis sole regent of France during the 


minority of her son, an infant in the ninth year of his age. 1858 
Ld._&t. Leonards II andy Bk. Prop. Law xiii. 81 Although . . 
until a recent^ period an infant might liave appointed a 
guardian to bis children by deed or will, yet it seems that 
he can no longer do so by will. 

Jig. 1692 Washing I ON ti. Mdton's Dcf Pop. Wks. 1738 
I. 521 The Judges, .swear, that they will do nothing judi- 
cially, but according to Law, though the King by Woid, or 
Mandate, or Letters under h'is own Seal, should command 
the contrary. Hence it is that the King is often said in our 
Law to be an Infant ; and to possess his Rights and Dignities, 
as a Child 01 a Ward does his. 

1 3. A youth of noble or gentle birth. Cf. Infant 
sb.'t^, Child 5. Obs. 

1390 Spenslu Q. H, viii. 56 I'o whom the Infant thu--, 

‘ Paj're sir, what need Good turnes be counted as a servile 
bond ?’ 1396 Ibid. vi. viii. 25 The Infant [Arthur] hearlcned 
wisely to her tale. 1600 Faiwax Tasso xvi. xxxiv, The noble 
Infant [Rinaldo] stood a space Confused, speechless. 

4 . Humorously applied to various productions of 
exceptional size, strength, etc. (See quots.) 

1832 Brighton Gazette in Blew Brighton 4- its Coaches 
(1893) 187 hlr. Walter Hancock’s steam-carriage, the 
‘ Infant', was on the way from London to this place on an 
e.xpeiimental tiip. 1874 Graphic 5 Dec. 538/1 'The heaviest 
gun now actually in position, commonly called the W ool wicli 
Infant,_ . . weighs 35 tons. Pall Mall G. 6 June 2/2 The 

speciality of Woolwich is its big guns, its now famous and 
historic ‘ infants 

5 . attrib, (or adj.) (When appositive or attrib , 
often equivalent to an adj, = infantile, hifantiiie.) 

a. appositive. That is an inlant or like an infant, 
as infant angel, God, heir, king, martyr, poor, 
warrior, etc. 

1593 Daniel C/?'. IVars i. x.x.xiv, Kingdoines euer sufTei 
this distresse, For one or manie, guide the infant king. 1596 
Siiaks. 1 Hen. IV, iii. ii. 113 The Hotspur Mars, in swath- 
ing Clothes, This Infant Warrior. Milion Hymn 

Christ's Nativ. 16 Apresent to the Infant (Sod. 1678 Dhyden 
& Lee CBdipus iv. i, AI 1 _ the riches That empiie could 
bestow. .Upon its infant heir. 1692 Washington tr. Miltons 
Df. Pop. xii. (1851) 241 A poor indigent King, sunouuded 
with so many Infant-Priests and Doctors, a 1704 T. Brown 
Praise Drunkenness Wks. 1730 I. 37 Cheeks like those the 
Painter.s give to infant-angels. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son 
of God I. ix. 231 Thou wouldst not suffer those Infant- 
Martyrs . . to endure so much as Thy Self. 1872 J. A, H. 
hlURRVY Compjaynt ofScotl. Introd. viii, Of the three cen- 
turies of Scottish history [1300-1600]. .nearly a century and 
a half were occupied by the reigns of infant sovereigns. 
1874 F ARRAR Christ ii, The recognition of the Infant Saviour 
by Simeon and Anna. Mod. The presentation of the infant 
Jesus in the temple. 

b. appositive (or adjl). In its earliest stage, 
newly existing, iingrown, undeveloped, nascent, 
incipient, as infant blossom, civilization,code, colony, 
commerce, comiminiiy, convert, fridt, letters, navy, 
sorrozv, spring, world, et(?. 

1393 Siiaks. Lver. 1096 Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear 
them mild. 1671 Grew A nat. PI, i. vi. § 2 Upon obseiva- 
tion of a young and Infant-Apple. 1707 J. Archdale 
Carolina 23 Vast expence upon such an Infant Colony. 1728 
Pope Dune. nr. 95 The soil that arts and infant letters 
bore. 1779 _F. Hervey Nav. Hist. II. 144 Of all the infant 
settlements in America, New-England alone . . acknowledged 
the authority of the commonwealth. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 
43 Spring hangs her jnfaiu blossoms on the trees. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 154 The ruin of com- 
merce and the almost total extinction of an infant credit. 
1820 Keats Hyperion t. 26 She was a Goddess of the infant 
world. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 43 The unequal 
contest of England’s infant navy against the. .supremacy 
of the Hanseatic Confederacy. 

6 . attrib. (or adj.) Of or belonging to an infant 
or infants, proper to or intended for an infant or in- 
fants; childlike; childish; \t\isyt[\\.t,z.s>iiif ant bands, 
blood, breath, class, cradle, eye, gaud, state, softness, 
weakness, years, etc. Also Infant-school, q.v. 

c 1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps. lxxi. ix. By thee from infant 
cradle Taught. 1599 Shaks. Hesi. V, Epil. 9 Henry the 
Sixt, in Infant Bauds ci own’d King. 1631-3 Jer. Taylor 
Scrm.for Wear (1678) 282 I’hough it be a shame to u.s to 
need such allectives and infant-gauds. 1671 Milton P . f ._ h. 
78 The murdei ous king . .who sought his life, and missing 
rilled AVith infant blood the streets of Bethlehem, ai’jxx 
Ken Hymns Fvst'w, Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 386 You in their 
Infant-age, To tender them engage. 1720 Welton Suffer. 
Son of God I. viii. igo Even thro’ Thy Infant-State, 1 be- 
hold Thy Majesty. Ibid. iv. 76 That Infant-Weakness 
which Thou took’st upon Thee! 1792 S. Kogers Pleas. 
Mem, n. 392 The joys and sorrows of our infant-years. 

7. Comb, as infant-baptism, the baptism of 
infants, pfedobaptism ; infant-queller, infant-kill- 
ing, -sprinklmg; infant-feeding adj. ; also infant- 
like adj. and adv. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ij- Selv. 51 A blind man, who had 
been so from Ins ■’^Infant-baptism. 16S0 Allen Peace A- 
Unity 49 Churches Founded in lufaut-Baptism, are not to 
be held Communion with. ,1897 IVesCm. Gaz. ig Jan. 12/2 
The ■•'infant-feeding competition represents the . . ceaseless 
intrigues in (llourt circles. 1611 Cotgr., Infanticide, chiid- 
niurthering, ■^infant-killing. 1607 Siiaks. Cor. n. i. 41 Your 
abilities are to ’'infant-like, for dooing much alone. 1678 
CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 689 Produced, not in a mature 
and adult but an infant-like weak and tender state. « 1641 
Bp. hloUNT.xGU Acts Mon. (1642! 386 Herod, .the ^infant 
queller. 1653 Sanderson Serm. 11 . Pref. 7 Where are j our 
lay-presbyters, your classes, &c. to be found in scripture? 
Where your steeple-houses? . . Your ■’*infant-spi inklings? 
InfiaiZlt (i’nfant), sb.'^ [ad. Sp., Pg. infante : 
peril, through F. infant (1407 iu Hatz.-Darm.) : 
see Infan'I'E.] A prince or princess of Spain or 
Portugal; = Inf antb, Infanta.- • 
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INFANT. 


INFARCTION. 


i3Sg Eden Decadei, 349 Don Lewes thinfant & brother to 
lire kynge of Portugal. 1394 Pausons Confer. Success, ii, 
vtii. 181 The two duchesses, .daughters., of the lord Edward 
infant of Portugal. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 179 The In- 
fant and heir of Spain . . had the title of Prince of Asturias. 
1631 Heywood Ung. Elia. (1641) i A match was concluded 
betwixt Prince Arthur.. and the Infant Katharine, daughter 
to the King of Spain. 1733 Scots Hag; Jan. 12/1 The 
Infant Don Philip. 1838 Lytton Calderon i, The craft of the 
king was satisfied by the device of placing about the person 
of the Infant one devoted to himself. 

+ I'nfanfc, Z'. Obs. Also 5 enfaunt. [a.F..?«- 
fanter{\z‘Cssz>j f. enfant^ Infant jiJ.l] iram.'lo 
bring forth (a child), to give birth to. Also/^. 

1483 Canton Gold. Leg. 128/2 The place in whych the 
vyrgyne marye enfaunted and childed Jhesu _cryst. 1584 
SouTtiERNE in Puttenham Eng. Poesic in. xxii. (Arb.) 260 
An ingenious inuention, infanted with pleasant trauaille. 
i6io G. Fletcher Christ's Vici. 1. Ixxx, But newely he was 
infanted, And yet alreadie he was sought to die. _ 1641 
P eforin.u, (1851) 42 This worthy Motto, No Bishop, 
no King is of the same batch, and infanted out of the same 
feares. 1642 — A pol. Smect. xi. 

II Infanta (infaTita). [Sp.jPg.jfem. of Infante.] 

1 . A daiTghter of the king and queen of Spain or 
Portugal ; spec, the eldest daughter who is not Iieir 
to the throne. 

1601 Itnji. Consul. Sec. Priests (1675) 82 He might, .intltle 
the King of Spain and the Infanta his Daughter to the 
Crown . . of England. 1687 Loud. Gaa, No. 2221/7 A Mar- 
riage is Treating between the_ Prince of Tuscany and the 
Infanta of Portugal. 1704 Ibid. No. sgSp/a^ Some of the 
Infantes his Sons, and both the Infanta’s his Daughters, 
have been ill. 1832 \V. IwvmG Alhambra II. 130 The tower 
of the Infantas, once the residence of the three beautiful 
Moorish princesses, partook of the general desolation, 
h 2 . transf. and Jig. Applied analogously or fanci- 
fully to other young ladies. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. ix. xvii. § loS. 876 In the 
meanewhile Ladie Elizabeth the Infanta of England was 
in the French Court vsually called Madame the Daulphiii. 
1616 B. JoNsoN Benil an Ais tv. i. Wks. (.Ktldg.) 363/1 The 
very infanta of the giants. 1632 Massinger & F icld Fatal 
Howry iv, i, O that I weie the infanta queen of Europe ! 
1730 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 31 Jan., Lady Cath- 
erine grew frightened, lest her infanta [her daughter] should 
Vex herself sick. 1731 Smollp.tt Per. Pic. lx.xxvii. Mean- 
while the infanta [a girl] herself, .promised to keep a stricter 
guard for the future. 

^ See also Infante. 

II Infanta'do, app. a grandiose erroneous exten- 
sion of infante. 

j6S9 Rushw. Hist. Coll. 1 . 113 He had rather go home 
and cast himself at his Masters feet and mercy . . then be 
Duke or Infantado of Spain. 

I-nfantage, rare-~'-. [f. Infant sb.'^ + -age 
associated in sense with Age sb. : cf. betrn- 
age, nonage.] = Infancy. 

1866 Cornh. Mag. Xlll. 437 Rude, provisional rules, only 
absolutely obligatory during the infantage of men. 

II Infante (infa-nt^). (Also 7 erron. infanta.) 
[Sp., Pg. infaiitei—L. infant-em Infant A 
son of the king and queen of Spain or Portugal other 
than the heir to the throne (who is called principe) ; 
spec, the second son. 

Sometimes erroneously applied to the heir to the throne. 
iSSS Eden Decades 242 The conquest of Affryke . . began 
wheretheinfanteofPortugaleDonHenrique dydbegyime 
to enlarge it. 161S Bedu'ELL Arab. Trudg., Sherif The 
Heire apparant : the Dolphin, they call him in France : the 
Infanta, in Spaine. i668 D.avenant ilAot'jf the Master tt . 
i. Wks. 1874 V. 30 You remember the triumphs at Buigos 
for the first Infante. 1704 [see Infanta i], 1713 Lend. 

Gas. No. 5337/1 The King, the Queen .. and the two In- 
fantes continue at Aranjuez. 

Infanthood (iTitant|hud). [f. Infant sb.^ + 
-HOOD.] = Infancy. 

i86a Miss Mulock Mlsir. i5- Maid .xxiv, Master Henry 
was not a remarkable specimen of infanthood. 1893 Colum- 
bus (Ohio) Dtsf s Oct., The unspeakable terrors of an 
infanthood where every other child about him showed only 
the face of a harassing ogre, 
tlnfa’ntical, ffi. Obs. rare— [f. Infant 
- h-lOAL.] Of or pertaining to infants. 
i6ot Deacon Se Walker Spirits,^ Hivcls 236 These Exor- 
cizings . . are either archicall, apostolicall, ecclesiasticall, or 
infantlcall [for the timely expelling of spirits and divels 
from_ out of newly borne infants, before their admission to 
baptisme], 

Infa’iitioi=dal, ct. [f. Infanticide s + -al.] 
Of, pertaining to, or practising infanticide. 

1835 in Booth Analyi. Diet. 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLVI. 
86 Laying violent infanticidal hands upon biscuit babies. 
1873 \V. B. Marsh.ALL Phrenol. among Todas .xxiii. igi 
Probably, no nation can justly escape the charge of being 
descended of infanticidal ancestors. 

Infanticide 1 (infuenitisaid). [a, F. infanti- 
cide (l6tli c. in Hate.-Darrn.), ad. late L. infdnii- 
clda, f. infdnt-eiti Infant sbi\ -f cxdere, -cJdere to 
kill ; see -cide i .] One who ki,lls an infant. 

1680 Potter Christophalgia 32 (T.) Christians accounted 
those to be infanticides . . who did but only expose their 
own infants. 1834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVI. 360/2 The 
regicide [Lady Macbeth] lied against herself, in saying that 
under any circumstances she could have been an infanticide. 
atirib. 1856 Sat. Rev, II. 336/1 An infanticide mothei. 

Infanticide^ (infos-ntisald). [a. F. infanti- 
cide (Colgr. 1611), ad. late L. infanlicld-imt 
(Tertull.), f. infani-em Infant : seeprec. and 
-cide 2.] The killing of infants, esp. the ctrstom 
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of killing new-born infants, which prevails among 
savages, and was common in the ancient vvorld. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Infanticide, a slaying or killing 
of Infants, child-murtliering ; such was that of Herod . a 1779 
VVaruurton Div. Legat. ix. ii. Wks. 1811 VL 285 'J'jie mad- 
ness did not cease to rage till it terminated in Infanticide, or 
in offering up to theirgrimidols. the Childten of their bowels. 
1809 SouiHLV in Q. Rev. 11 . 58 Poniarie has. .pioniised the 
missionaries to abolish infanticide and human sacrifices. 
1869 Leckv Etirop. Mor. iv. 11 . 27 Infanticide .. was . . ad- 
mitted among the Greeks, being sanctioned, and in some 
cases enjoined . . by the ideal legislations of Plato and 
Aristotle, and by the actual legislations of Lycurgus and 
Solon. 1897 Wcslin. Rev. June 290 The exigencies of primi- 
tive savage life made daughters a source of weakness to 
the tribe, and accordingly female infanticide was largely 
piactised. 

b. Spec. The crime of murdering an infant after 
its birth, perpetrated by or with the consent of its 
parents, esp, the mother. 

1789 Bentham Legisl. xiii. § 6 Infanticide, that is to say 
homicide committed upon a new born child with the con- 
sent of its father and mother. i888 Pall MallG. 21 Sept. 
1/2 For 86 cases of murder and 77 of infanticide only 72 
persons were committed for trial. 1890 Standard 20 T eb.. 
If, then, it were made pr&ttically impossible for them to 
hide the fact of their shame . . we must face the probability 
of a considerable increase of infanticide. 

Infantile (i’nfantail, -til), a. [ad. late L. in- 
fdntil-is, f. infant-em iNii’ANT sb.^ : cf. F. infantile 
(i6Lh c. in IIatz.-Darin.).] Of or pertaining to an 
infant, infants, or infancy ; belonging to a person 
when an infant ; existing in its infancy or earliest 
stage of development. 

1696 Brookhouse_ Temple Open. 13 All this time. Monarchy 
was as a Beast in its Infantile State. 1713 Deuiiaii Phys. 
Thcol. viii. vi. (1727) 390 The Fly lies all the Winter in these 
Bails in its Infantile State. 1753 N. 'Torhiano Midwifry_ 5 
We are obliged to them for their tender Care of the infantile 
Age, 1800 Med. Jrnl. III. 293 Medical men .. who are 
often consulted on infantile diseases. 1806 Surr Winter hi 
Loud. 1 . 260 The interest which his story first impressed 
upon her infantile imagination. 1864 Spectator 24 Dec. 
1476 Tlie rapid growth of infantile literature. 

b. Of the character of an infant ; infant-like. 

_ 1772 Priestley Inst. Relig, (1782) H. 117 Consider the 
infantile state of the first man. 1873 Emerson Lett, tj: Soc. 
Aims i-x. 220 In the savage man, thought is infantile. 

t Infantrlity. Obs. rare ~ [f- prec. + -ITY. 

Cf. It. infantilitd. (Florio).] The met or quality 
of being infantile. 

_ 163* J. Burges Ausvj. Rejoined 344 Christ.. kiioweth our 
infantility, and disdained not to speake with vs . . after a 
childlike fashion. 

Iltfantine (i’nftntsin), a. [a. F. infaniin, 
-ine (Cotgr. 1611), var. of enfaniin, -ine (iz-ijth 
c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; see Infant sb.k and -inb b] 
= Infantile, 

1603 Ftpiuo Mloutaigne i. xt. (*632) 20 A demy-God .. 
with an infantine face, yet fraught with an aged-like 
wisedome. .1633 P. Fletcher Purple Isl. i. viii, I'hese in- 
fantine beginnings gently bear. *757 Burke Airidgem. 
Eng. Hist. 11. lii. (R.), A degree of credulity ne.xt to 
infantine. 1818 Shelley Rev. Islam ii. xxii, What wert 
thou then? A child most infantine [t'/rw divine]. — - 
Eugancan Hills jpz Autumn's evening meets me soon, 
Leading the infantine moon. i86a Carlyle Fredk. Gt. ix. 
yii. (1872) III. 132 The countenance .. i.s so iimocent and 
infantine, you would think this head belonged to a child of 
twelve. Browning Pr. Ilohenst. 1848 (denius has some- 
what_ of the infantine : But of the childish, not a touch 
or taint Except through self-will. 

Hence I’nfentinely at/w., in an infantine manner. 
1840 Mill Hiss, ttf Disc. (1859) I- Armand, Carrel 262 
A man singularly free . from self-qonsciousncss ; simple, 
graceful, at times almost infantincly playful. 

tl'nfaiutize, Obs. rare- [f. Infant ^ 6.1 
+ -izE.] _ = Infant v. (In quot.^,g. ) 

i6i9_ Time's Storehouse 899 (L.) Significant words . . 
cxplicite, and (as a man may say) do infantize and produce 
the conceptions of man. 

t I’Mfantly, Obs. rare [f. Infant j 5.1 
+ -LY 1.] lumnt-likc, cliildlikc. 
c r6i8_ Fletcher ( 7 . (7(7;'z>2r/i HI. i. He utters such single 
matter in so iiifantly a voice. 

t Infautmejlt. Obs. rare. Also 5 enfante-. 
[a. F. enfantement (isth c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. 
enfanier to Infant: see - hunt.] Child-bearing j 
childbed, confinement. Also, Offspring. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 260 b/i Where thou aite then- 
fantemente or fruyte of my ivombc. c 1366 J. Alu.ay tr. 
Boaystuau's Thcat. WortdDvlh note. Hippo, in his bookc 
of infaiitmcnts, iS 97 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) To Rdr., Such 
other things, .in the 'Treatise of the hclpc of Women in their 
Infantment. 

Infanto'cracy. noncc-wd. [f. Infant sb .'^ : 
see -CBAOy.J The rule of an infant. 

_ 1830 Miss_ Mulock Domes t. Star. (1862) 284 Your 
infantocracy is the most absolute government under the sun. 
Infanto’latry, nonce-wd. [f. Infant + 
Gr, Karptia worship, -lathy; after Idolatey, 
Maeiolatby, etc,] Infant worship; babyolatry. 

1882 Miss Braddon Mi. Royal II. x. 213 Infantolatry is 
a feminine attribute. 

Infantry (rnfantri). Also 6-7 -terie, -ery, 7 
-trie, (-ree). [a. F. infanterie, ad. It. (Sp,, Pg.) 
infanteria foot-soldiery, f. infante a youth, foot- 
soldier :-L, iiifdnient Infant jAI For the develop- 
ment of the It. infante cf. the apocopated form 


I fante ‘ a man or woman seivant or attendant ; also, 
a footman or soldier seruing on foot ; also the knauc 
or varlet at cards’ (Iloilo); cf. also the history 
I of footman, groom, knave, knight, lad, etc. By 
Sylvester stressed (infa'nteii). Sense 2 is from 
Infant sbX sense i,] 

1 . The body of foot -soldiers ; foot-soldiers collec- 
tively ; that part of an army which consists of men 
who march and manceiivre on foot and are armed 
with small arms, now a rifle. 

Mounted Infantry, soldieis who aie mounted for the 
sake of transit, but who light on foot. (Cf. Diiagoon in 
original sense.) 

*379 Fenton Guicciard. (1618) 256 Which rendred the 
infanteiy of Italy infamous through all Europe. *6 .. 
Sylvester Betlmlids Rescue ii. 428 Covering fur and nigh, 
The Plains with Horse, Hills with Infanteiie. t6os Play 
Stucky 2626 in Simpson Sch. Shaks. (1878) 1 . 263 All 
Portingales brave Infantiies slain. i6ia B.acon Ess., 
Greatn. KJtigd, (Arb.) 476 Take away the middle people, 
and you take away the infantery, which is the neriie of an 
Armie. 1667 Milton P. L. i. 575 That small infantry 
Warr’d on by Cranes. 1709 Steele & Addison Tatter N o. 
18 TP 6 The private Gentlemen of the Infantry will be able to 
shift for themselves, 1847 James Convict xvi, A .small but 
compact body of infantry advanced at the charge with fixed 
bayonet.s. 1836 Stanley Sinai tj- Pal. ii, 133 The Israelites 
were a nation of infantry. 

fis- *598 B. JoNSON Ev. Man in Hum. 11. ii, Your poor 
iiifantiy, your decayed, ruinous, worm-eaten gentlemen of 
the lound. 

2 . Infants collectively, or as a body. Nowjbfw/tzr. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. i, No carefull nurse 

would wet her watchfull eye When any pang should gripe 
her infantry. 1634 A. Huish Hymn, All gloiie, laud, and 
praise to Thee, Christ our Redeemer and our King; To 
u’hom the youngly infantree Did their devout ho.sanna 
sing. 1663 Needham Disc. Schools^ 2 Tlie little dirty 
Infantry, which swarms up and down in Alleys and Lanes. 
1701 C. WoLLEY ypil. New York (i860) 58 If the case be 
so, the minors and infantry of the best Families might wish 
they had been born in Kent. 1847 Black^u. flag. LXII. 
264/1 The swaims of bare-legged and flaxen-haired infantiy. 
1863 Reader i Aug. 100 There was one A. B. C. book, or 
pretty nearly one, for the whole ‘ infantry ’ of the country. 

3 . attrib., as infantry brigade, corps, regiment, etc. 
-1813 Wellington Let. to Sir G. Collier ig Aug. in Gunv. 

Desp. XI. 15 A letter .. directing that the Infantiy now in 
the horse ships at Bilbao may be removed to the Infantry 
ships. 1897 Daily News 15 Mar. 6/5 The Mounted 
Infantry Corps, now an established and highly valued arm 
of the Service. 

I’nfantryman. A soldier of an infantry 
regiment. 

_ 1883 E. O’Donovan Story of Merv x. 107 The few 
infantrymen, with their cumbrous old muzzle-loading rifles. 
1891 PaU Mall G. 21 Sept. 5/1 The infantrymen of the 
four regiments, as they passed., looked rather distressed. 

I'nfant-SChoo'li A scliool for infants, a school 
organized for the instruction and training of young 
children (usually under seven years of age). 

1833 Ht. Martjnbau Loom ^ Lugger n. ii. 43 He often 
thought of taking him to the infant school. 1841 Penny 
CycL XLl. 38/2 The real founder of Infant-Schools appears 
to have been the Pastor Oberlin. Ibid., Mr. Owen was the 
first Englishman to establish an infant-school on a large 
scale . . at New Lanark in Scotland . . in the year 1818. 
Infarce, -se, variants of Enfakcn ». Obs. 
+Infa*rciate, v. Obs. rare. In 7 infartiate. 
[iireg. f. L. infarclre (see next) -k -ATE 3 .] traits. 
To stuff in. 

i6s7_ToMLiNSONAV«i?«’i' Disp. iii. iv. 124 As it were filling 
up or infartialing. 

Infarct (infa'ikt), jA Path, [ad.med. ormod. 
L. infarctus, f. ppl. stem of itifarcire', see next] 
A portion of tissue that has become stuffed with 
extravasated blood, serum, or other matter; the 
substance of an infarction. 

1873 T. H. Green Inlrad. Path. (ed. 2) 340 The tract of 
tissue. .which is more or less extensively infiltrated with 
blood, is known as a hsemorrhagic infarct. 1879 St. George's 
H osp. Rep. IX. 409 Scattered congestions and a few infarcta 
Were found in the lungs. 

Infarct (infa’jkt), V. PaiJt. [f. h. infarct- (more 
correctly infart-'), ppl. stem of infarclre, f. in- 
(In- ^) + farcin to stuff.] trans. To stuff tip or 
obstruct (a vessel, organ, etc.); to affect with in- 
farction. Hence Infa'rcted ppl, a. 

1822-34 Goods Study Med, (ed. 4) IV. 315 One or moie 
of the abdominal organs, considerably infarcted and en- 
larged. 1889 Lancet 12 Jan. 64 The result of inflamma- 
tion in infarcted areas. 

Infarction (infaukjan). Path. [n. of action 
from L. infarclre : see prec.] The action of stuff- 
ing up or condition of being stuffed up, obstruction ; 
concr. the substance with which a vessel or other 
part is stuffed up, or a portion of tissue thus affected 
( =lNrAECT sbl). Now usually restricted to morbid 
conditions of the tissues resulting from obstruction 
of the circulation, as by an embolus. 

1689 G. Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect.' iv, 19 The 
Humours . . will be compacted into. . most obstinate Infarc- 
tions. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. Exiemp. 334 They . . ex- 
pedite pulmonary Infarctions. 1747 \.x.fstruc's Fevers 114 
The plenitude and infarction of the capillary arteries. 1822- 
34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) IV, 290 Infarction of the 
I abdominal viscera. 1885-8 Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. 
I Med, (ed. 2) I. 181 Infarctions of the spleen are . . not in- 
J frequently found after death from enteric fever- 
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t Infa'i’del, -die, v. Ohs. rare - [f. In- ^ + 

1'abdicl sh.^, after It. infardell-dre ; cf. OF. enfar- 
dckr.'] trans. To make into, or pack up in, a 
‘ fardel’ or bundle. 

i6ii Florio, 1 njarddlarc, lo infardle, or bundle \p. 
Infare (imfesj), sb. Forms ; i infser, innfser, 
1-2 infer, i infar, 4, 9 infair, 7- infare, (9 in- 
far). [OE. inufmr, f. inn, In adv. 1 1 d + fmr going, 
journey, expedition, Faee ji.l, i.faran to go.] 

1 1 . (OE. and early ME.) a. The act of going 
in ; entrance, b. An entrance, entry, way in. Obs. 

a 1000 Ags. Gioss. in Wr.-Wiikker 230/15 adiiis, e.i. 
iit^rcssibns, of inferum. c 1000 yEu'Kic Celt. iii. 24 pa 
gesette God set pani infrere eiigla hyrdraedene and fyren 
hwurd. — //om. I. 178 He jewite fram iirura lieorlinn mid 
pain imifaere gehseft, mid pam pe he inn-afaren wres and ua 
Sehaefte. tiiiys Cott. Horn. 231 He haueS 5erinLed riht- 
wiban mannan infer to his lice. 

2 . AiT., north, dial., and western U. S. A feast or 
entertainment given on entering a new house ; esp. 
at the reception of a bride in her new home. 

1375 Barbour Bruce xvi. 34o_For_he thoucht for till mah 
Infair, And till mate gud cher till his men. a 1670 Spalding 
Trout). Chas. I (1792) II. 54 Upon the 25th of October 
he brought over his wife to his own house in the Oldtown, 
where there was a goodly infaie. 1801 Joanna B.\illie in 
A. Whitelaw Bk. Scot. At biidal and infare I’ve 

braced me wi piide. 1818 Ediii. Mag-. Nov. 414 The 
day after the wedding is the vtfare . , the company is less 
numerous, and the dinner is commonly the scraps that weie 
left at the wedding-feast. 1847 Porter Big Bear, etc. 162 
(Fainter), 1 hurried home to pul up. .some tuvkies to fatten 
for the iiifare. 1887 Harper's Plug. Apr. 730/1 The wedding 
and the infair were attended, .by Wiley, 

b. Comb, infare-oake, a cake of shortbread 
broken over the bride’s head on crossing the thresh- 
old of her new home. 

1884 C. Rogcks Soc, Life Scatl. I. iii. 118 The custom of 
the infar-cake had its origin in the nte of Confarreation 
whereby the Romans constituted matiimony. 

t Infa're, v. Obs. [OE. inn-, infaran, f. inn, 
\'sadv.-‘r faran to go; cf. OFris. in-fara, Du. in- 
varen, Ger. einfahren (with separable pref. : see 
In- 1 ). Orig. two words, and so usually wiitten.] 
intr. To go in, to enter. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp, John iii. 5 Ne mass he iiHaranoii godcs 
rice, c *000 VEli hic Sainis'Lives (E. E. T. S.) .x. 27 pa:t he 
aehnessan imder-feitcgc aet pam iufatenduin [w. r. inn faren- 
duni]. a 1400 Sir Perc. 1538 The portcre was redy thare, 
Lete the knyghtis in fare. 

Infarre, ,obs. variant of Infek. 
t infa'seinate, V. Obs. rare. [In- trans. 
To fascinate ; lo draw in by fascination. 

*687 Mrs. Beiin Emperor of 3 Loon ii. i. That bright 
Nymph that had infascinated, charm'd and conquer’d the 
mighty Emperor Iredonozor. 

+ Infa'shionable, d. Ohs. rare. [In-s.] 
Unfashionable. 

*635 SniRLEV Coronation 1. i, His rich duatbs [may] be 
discomple.'cion'd With blond, beside the infashionable 
slashes. 1787 3/irror88 An infashionablc wretch cannot, 
nor will not, be acceptable. 

Infat, variant of Enfat v. Ohs. 
t Infa'tigable, a- Ohs. [a. F. infa,ligahk 
(l5-l6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) , ad. L. infattgdbilis, 
E in- (In- 3 ) -f- fatlgdbilis FiVTIgable.] Incapable 
of being wearied ; untiring, Indefatigable. 

eijra Moke_/’zci« Wks. 15/1 With much watch and in- 
fatigabletrauaile. *S9* R. Turnbull .fA James 207 Albeit 
the deuill be infatigablc, and neuer wearied. 1677 Gale Crl. 
Geniites iii. 144 An infatigablc and invincible champion 
of Free-grace against Frec-wil. I’jz-^Lond.Gom No. 5122/3 
The infatigablc Application of Your Plinistry. 

Hence f lufaUgrabiTlty, f Infa’tigaljly adv. 
185* Kirkman Clerio ^ Lozia 70 Those perceptive eyes 
which are infatigabl^ open to behold thy actions. 1709 Brit. 
Apollo II. No. 64.2/G Incessant lufatigability hath render'd 
Thee. .Verbose. 

Infatuate (infe'tiKs^t), ppl. a. Also 6 en- 
fatuate, infatuat. [ad. L. infatual-its, pa, pplc. 
of infatudre : see next.] = Infatuated. 

1471 Riplev Comp. Alch. i. xiii. in Ashm, (1652) 132 Sue 
many one doth whych bene infatuate, c 1510 Barclay AJirr. 
Gd. Planners (1570) F vj, Casing on the ground as one in- 
fatuate, <4*529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 377 The dull abusyd 
brayne The enfatuate fantasic. *584 R. Scot Dtscov. 
Witcher. XVI. v. (1886) 403 What man. .will be so infatuate 
as to bclceve these lies? 1619 W. Sclati-.r E.vp. i Thess. 
(1630) 223. 1734 R. Welt on Subst. Chr. Faith 443 The holy 
prophet inouriib the infatuate stupidity of tliat people. *884 
jEssoppin igthCeni.Ma.r. 405 He often e.xhibits an infatuate 
attachment for it. 

Infatuate (infeTu^'l), v. Also 7 en-. [f. 
prcc., or L. infatuat-, ppl. stem of infatudre to 
make a fool of, infatuate, f. in- (In- + fatnus 
foolish, fatuous.] 

tl. trans. To turn (counsels, etc.) into folly, to 
reduce to foolishness, exhibit the foolishness of; to 
confound, frustrate, bring to nouglit. Obs. 

*533 Tindale Supper of Lord Wk.s. (Parker Soc.) III. 234 
God hath infatuated yourhigh subtle wisdom. 16S5R.Y0UNOC 
Agst. Drunkards (i 863) 16 That I have u ii masked their faces, 
is to infatuate their purpose. _ *683 Lond, Gaa. No. 1856/3 
That the Divine Wisdom may infatuate the Plots, baffle the 
Enterprizes of all Traiterous Conspirators. 1724 R. _W elton 
Subst. Chr. Faith 139 He plays that God would infatuate 
their counsels. 


2 , To make (a person) utterly foolisn or fatuous ; 
to affect with extreme and unreasoning folly ; to 
inspire or possess with an extravagant passion. 

<4iS67?Coverdale Carrying (fCrossiv. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
II. 241 Therefore doth Godjustly infatuate them, and maketh 
them foolish. 1621 Burton Altai. 3Iel. i. ii. in, xiii, Those 
two maiiie plagues.. of humane kind. Wine and Women, 
which haue infatuated and besotted Mj'riades of people. ' 
a 1631 Donne 6 Sernt. (1634) ii. 40 We shall be enfatuated in I 
our counsels. _ 17*2 Steele Sped. No. 278 F i He has so in- ' 
fatuated her with his Jargon, that [etc.]. 179* Boswell Jolui- 
soti (1831) III. 525 He partook of the short-lived joy that in- 
fatuated tlie public, i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Fate Wks. 
tBohn) II. 325 All the toys that infatuate men. .are the self- 
same thing, with a new gauze or two of illusion overlaid. I 
_ ahsol. 1633 T. Adams Map. a Peter i. 6 He. .can turn liread 
into stones; and make wine infatuate, not exhilaiate. 1755 
Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 IV. 136 Heaven infatuates, 
when it determines to destioy. 
f 3 . To Stupefy (the senses), Obs. 7-are. 

1712 tr. Poniet's^ Hist. Drugs I. 138 The chiefest Things 
tliey are us’d for, is to infatuate Biids. 

Infatuated (infe-tiwirited), ppl. a. [f. prec. 

-k -edI.] Made or become utterly foolish ; possessed 
with an extravagantly foolish passion ; besotted. 

1642 Fuller Holy <$- Prof. St. v. viii. 389 Fie may grow j 
so infatuated as to conceive himself., a sincere Saint. 
1756 Ld. Barrington in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. IV. 3S3 
Alas 1 they were as infatuated as their chief. 1778 Burke 
Corr. (1844) II. 210 What the infatuated ministry may do, 

I know not; but our infatuated House of Commons, .have 
begun a new war in Ameiica. 1863 Mrs. Olipuant j'<i/r;/< 
Ch. V. 94 The infatuated young man made no effort of lesist- 
ance, but hugged the enchanted chain. 

Hence Infa'tuatedly adv., in a way as if infa- 
tuated ; with excessive folly ; madly. 

1833 Blacldv, Mag.'SAL.yiXW. 439 Infatuatedly addicted to 
attempts, .which, .would prove fatal. 1889 Times 28 Feb. 
9/2 The government had infatuatedly made themselves the 
dupes and accessories of. .an imposture and a plot. 

Infa'tuating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. H- -iNG 2 .] 
That infatuates or renders foolish. 

£*565 T. Robinson Plary Magd. i. 468 The poynled 
Beame, th’ infaluatinge Fire, The Northern Comcets and 
y' painted Ire_. *660 J. Shari' in Lauderd. Papers (Camden) ] 
1 . 56 Infatuatingand ruining distempeis. <*1708 Beveridge 
Thes. Theol. (1711) III. 346 Uncleamiess ..is an infatuating 
sin. 1858 FROUDE/fzTA Mug. III. xii. 19 They had ascribed 
the king’s conduct to the infatuating beauty of this lady. 

Infatuation (inf3eti«|,?'-j3n). [n. of action | 

from L, infatudre to Infatuate ; cf. F. hfatuation 
(£1700 in Littre).] The action of infatuating, or 
condition of being infatuated ; a making or becom- 
ing fatuous ; possession with extravagant folly ; an 
extravagantly foolish or unreasoning passion. 

1649 Bp. H.all Casas Co7tsc.m. i, Free from all the un- 
cleanness of diabolical infatuation. x<jxi Freeihinker'S^o. 77 
F 6The Infatuation of the Enthusiast, setshim above the Fear 
of Death. *75* Johnson Rambler No. 169 ? 14 Authors and 
lovers always suffer some infatuation, from which only 
absence can set them free. 1815 Jane Austen Emma i. 
viii, Your infatuation about that girl blinds you. *882 Miss 
Braddon 3ti. Royal I. iii. 97 There never was a more 
obvious case of mutual infatuation. 

Ixifatuator (infaenizziritor). [agent-n. in L. 
form from InfatUxVTE v. ; see -OB.] One who or 
that which infatuates. 

1888 I ,ADY Hardy Dangerous Exper. III. i. 9 Are we to 
have the pleasure of seeing Jessie's infatuator tomorrow ? 

InfauSt (infp'st), a. 7 -are. [ad. L. infaitst-us 
unlucky, peril, through F. i/fausle (Cotgr. 1611).] 
Unlucky, unfortunate, ill-omened. 

1658 Phillips, Iiifaust, or Infauslous, unlucky, unfortu- 
nate. 1668 CiiABLETON EpJies. Ciniin. Matrons ii. 17 
Dismal and infaust visions. 1708 Motteux Rabelais v. 
(1737) 231 O most infaust who optates there to live !_ 1848 
Lytton Caxtous ii. vii. x.xvi, It was an infaust and sinister 
augmy. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, "Taurus, whose in- 
faust aspect may be supposed to preside over the makers of 
bulls and blunders. 

So Infau'stingr "obl. sb. {rare~‘^), a rendering 
‘ infaust’, a boding of ill luck ; f Infaii'stoiis a. 
(i-a7'e—°) = Infaust. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII iy6 Flee did withall bring a kind pf 
Malediction and Infausting upon the hlarriage, as an ill 
Frognosticke. *656 Blount Glossogr., hfaustaus, unlucky, 
unfortunate, dismal. *658 in Piiillips. 

t laifa’vour, -or, v. Obs. [f. In- 3 -p Favour 
sb.’. cf. EKFAvooit in En- p 7 ’ef.^ 2.] h-ans. To 
bring into favour ; to ingratiate. 

1628 Feltham licsoli’es 11, [i.] l.xxxix. 257 But it is to he 
wondred at, how Repentance can againe infavour vs with 
an offended God. 

t Infavourable, «. Obs. rare- [In-;i. Cf. 
L. itfavordbllis.l 

*721 Bailey, In/avouralle, not lo be favoured [1730-6 
(folio) adds, also seveie]. 

f Infeable, obs. form of Enfeeble v, 

1552 Huloet, lufcccLle, hf cabled. 
f Infeaffe, obs. form of Enfeoff. 

1589 Nasiie Altai. Absurd. B iij b, Might the name of tlie 
Clinrch infeaffe them in the Kingdom of Ciirist. 
Infeasibiiity. 7 -are. [f. next-k-lTV.] The 
quality of being infeasible or impracticable. 

*655 Fullek Ch. Hist. in. v_. § 42 Tims not King lames, 
hut the infeacibility of die thing they petitioned foi ..gave 
the denyall to their Petition. 178* S. Peters Hist. Conn. 
II 'I'here is an infeasibility in this supposition. 1806 Lamb 
Lei. to Rickman Wks, {1840) 80 Let the infeasibility be as 
great as you will. 


Infeasible (infrzab’l), a. Now rai-c. Also 
6-faisable, 7 -fesible, -fe(a)cible, 7-9 -leasable, 
[f. In - 3 + Feasible. Cf. Y. it f disable (17th c. in 
Ilatz.-Darm.).] Incapable of being accomplished 
or carried out ; impracticable, impossible. 

*333 St. Papers lien. /^///, VII. 497 Ye shall .say that ye 
lemeniber 3’e herd Hym .say oones, He u old nener conclude 
that manage, but to do Us good, whiche is noue infais- 
ible. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 111. .\ii. 135 Which 
.secrets, although e.vtreamly difficult, and iantum non hi- 
fesible, yet aie they not impossible. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis 
Set. .xiv. So But this i-. so difficult ; and, . so almost infeasable. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. iii. 391 Therefore I hold no Couise .s’ 
infecible As this of foice to win the Jezabel. 1704 tr. 
Boccaliui's Lett. Jr. Apollo I. 194 Judging the Attempt in- 
feasahle. 1827 Hallam Const. Mlisi. (1876) III. xiv. 70 
Designs which the lisingspii it of the nation rendered utterly 
infeasible. 1881 sgih Cent. No. 48. 239 They pronounced it 
not only infeasible, but of very doubtful benefit, even could 
it be earned out. 

Hence Infea'siT>leiiess= In feasibility. 

1654 W. DIountagud Devout Ess. ii. vi. § 3. 117 Fie 
began the woik ; and being disabus’d in point of the in- 
feasahleness, pursu’d his task, and perfected it. 

+ Infea’ther, z^. Obs. Also en-. [In- ~ = 
En- b] trans. To furnish with featheis, to feather. 

1611 Florio, A///<vr;«rri', to enfeather, toenplume. Ibid., 
Inpennacchiare, to infeather, to inplunie. 

t Infe’ct, Cl. Obs. 7 -are. [ad. L. infeet-us, f. in- 
(In- ’ 3 ) + facc 7 -e to make.] Incomplete, imperfect. 

1398 Tremsa Barth. De P. R. xvii. ii. (Add, MS. 27944) 
If. 212/1 Grene is (e myddil colour bitwene reed,_hat comeJ> 
of the acciouii and worchyng of perfyt hete and hytwen 
white jjat comej) of infecte. 

t Infect, ppl. a. Obs. Also 4-6 enfect(e. [a. 
F. infect (Oresme, 14th c.), or ad. L. infect-us, pa. 
pple. of inficere : see next. The spelling with en- 
was rather English than French. OF, had also in- 
faict, fait, -fet, enfait (f. infaire : see next), whence 
ME. e/feit (£1400 Three Kings Cologne 124).] = 
Infected ; Often construed as pa.pple. of next 

1 . Affected materially, usually detrimentally ; 
hence («) dimmed, if) stained, polluted, (c) made 

I inv'alid, {d) exhausted. 

I c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. met. v, 103 (Camb. MS.) Why 
hat the homes of the fulle Moenc we.xen paale & Infect by 
bowndes of the derke nyht. 1382 Wycni 2 Place, xii. 15 
The pool of stondynge water. . infect {gloss or meyned] with 
i blood was seen lo fiovte. £1386 Chaucer Prol. 320 So 
greet a purchasour was nowher noon A 1 was fee symple to 
hym in effect His piirchasyng myghte nat been infect [p. r. 
enfect]. c 1420 Pidlad. on Hiisb. i. 294 A gret labour is to 
correcte A moold in this maner that is enfecte. 

2 . Tainted with disease or organic corruption. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xiii. 48 A .. skynne, if it were infeLt 

I with whijt orreed wemme, it sha! be holdun a lepre. £1440 
Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 5 Corrupt watyr, stynkynge and 
infecte, of which watyr ;if Ijou drynke or vse, hou bchalt be 
enpoysonyd. 15*8 in W. H. Turner Select. Rcc. Oxford (i 880) 
iS As well fioin London as from other infect places. *523 
Lp. Berners /O ww. II. cv. [ci.] 30b Dyuers that tv ere enfecte 
with sickenesse ,. couldc not scape the peryle of delhe. 
*540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 7 Any hors gelding or marc 
infect with scabbe or mange. 

b. Of a disease : Caused by infection. 

* 54 * R. Coi'LAND Guydon's Quest. Chirurg., Planer exam, 
lazares Q ij b, Scantly the chylde scapeth lepry, or to be 
scalled, or lacbed w'ith suche infecte dyseases. 

3 . Tainted or contaminated with some fault, 
defect, or vice, with evil habit, false doctrine, etc. 
Also, culpably involved in, guilty of. 

c *380 Wyclif Wits. (18S0) 379 We may sc. -how |>e dergi 
is wondirfulle enfect wijj symonye & hcresic. *496 Dives 
4- Paup, (W. de W.J vi. x 24S/X Woman was lesse infecte 
in the fyrstc pryuaricacyon than was man, 1497 Bi>. Alcock 
Pious Perfect. D iij, Infecte of ydolatry in worshyppyngc 
I fals goddes. £*586 C’tess Pemuroke Ps. cvi. x, Their 
I sqnns, with fathers fault infect, a *612 Harington Brief 
j View Ch. 34 (T.) A blinded eye, a closed ear, A hand with 
j bribe infect. 1617 P/athiveit's Dogge in Farr A. P. Jas. I 
(1848) 204 Heals the infect of siniie with oyle of grace. 

b. simply. Morally corrupted ; contaminated ; 
infected with sedition. 

cx^ooXnwi. AEsop's Fab. iii. 140 A false wlliics.se hath his 
avauntage With mowlh infect alwey to do damage. *509 
I Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 3 Holsom mediejne 
I which _guue viito infect myndes fiutful doctrync and 
noiisshlnge. 1606 Shaks. Tr. (fCr. i. iii. 187 And in the 
imitation of these tivaine . . many are infect. 1607 Tournlur 
Rev. Trag. iv, iii, For whose infect peiswasions I could 
scarce Kueele out my prayers. 

Infect (infe-kt), v. Also 4-6 enfect(e, 6 Ar. 
infeck; 4-5 pa. lense and pple. in-, enfecte. 
[ad. L. infect-, ppl. stem of inficere to dip in, stain, 
taint, impregnate, spoil, etc., f. in- (fpp-'-) -xfacere 
to make, do, pul. Cf. F, infecier (i6th c.) ; in older 
F'r. the popular form was in-, enfah-e, with pa. 
pple. in-, enfait (see prec,).] To imbue a person 
or thing with certain (esp. bad) qualities ; said either 
of the personal or material agent, 

1 . trans. To .affect, iniluence, or imbue with some 
quality or property by immersion or infusion. 
f a. To dye, tinge, colour, stain. Obs. 

1495 Trevisa's Barth. Dc P. R. xvi. xxxvii. (\V. dc W.), 
Electrum receyueth sone colour and ]iewe in what inancrc 
a man woll and so it issooiie enfecled [jlAyA infecte], .wyth 
Percyl. *623 Li.sle AElfric on 0. ^ JV. Test. Ded. x.xvi, Nor 
shall wemoreyvith artificial! hew. Infect our fells, by teach- 
ing them to faille What Nature gaue not. *633 P. Fleichlr 
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Pu)-^le hi. IE. x\ii, Hit. native Leautle is alilie vvliite, Which 1 
fclill some other colour'd stieain infecteth. ifigi Rav Crt'aiion 
II. (1692) 23 To those that have the Jaundice, .objects appeal 
of that same Color wheieiiith their Eyes are infected. _ 
b. To impregnate or imbue with some qualifying 
substance, or active principle, as poison, or salt ; 
to taint. Ohs. or rare. 

1553 EnuN Trdat. Ne'dw hid. (Arb.) 23 They vse also to 1 
infect thej’i arrou'es with veiiiine. 1563 \V. Fulice lileteors j 
(.1640) 64b, Salt ..is hist gener.ated in the earth, after | 
coinmeth the water of the Sea, and is infected with it. 1601 j 
Holland Vliny I. 44 The nature of the eaith infecteth the 1 
w.tLeis, as it were, with some strong’ jiiedicine. 1613 Purcuas I 
Pil^riinaoe (1614) 646 He tempered a poy.son for that pur- 1 
pose, with which a weapon infected, drawing never so little 1 
bloudj did kill. 1680 Bover. Scepi. Chcin. i. 6_S Upon the 
uiihiting the Vessels it infected the Room with a scaicc . 
supportable stink. 1833 K.\NE_C 7 )-w«eff A'.iyi. -vx.'tiii. 11856) ! 
288 Our snow-water has been infected for the past month 
by a veiy perceptible flavor and odor of musk. 1 

t 2 . To affect injuriously or unpleasantly ; to [ 
spoil or corrupt by noxious influence, admixture, j 
or alloy ; to adulterate. Ohs. 1 

c 14Z0 Palleul. on Husb. vt. 177 Att Maj'e.s eeiide a solar , 
is to pane, And rather [earlier] not, lest frostis hit enfecte. 
1563 W. EuLKii 3/e/eors {1640) 67 Copper, .giyeth way to ' 
corruption, heing infected with that gteene miiieiall Cop- | 
peias. 1576 G.iscoigne (.'trb.) So When pewteiers . 

infect no Tin with leade. 1590 Louoc Euphues Gold. Les, j 
(ed. Collierl 100 The synople tiee. whose blossomes delight 
the smell, and whose fiuit infects the taste. 1599 B. Jonson 
A'w. Hrau cwl 0/ Hum. Epil. 8 Our cities toirent (bent t' 
infect The hallow’d bowels of the silver Thames). 1693 
Drydicn t\. PerslusEx. gi Our sweating Hinds their Sallads, 
now, defile, Infecting homely Herbs with fragrant Oil. 

3 . To impregnate or taint with deleterious quali- 
ties ; to fill (the air, etc.) with noxious corruptiou 
or the germs of disease; to render injurious to 
health. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, George 51 serpent fel. .pat of his 
aynd infect pe ayre. 1483 Caxtqn Gold. Leg. 415 b/2 
A dragon right venomous . , whiche enfected soo the place 
that nothyug grewe aboute hym. 1542 Boorde Dyctary 
iii. (1870) 236 Many thynges doth infect, putryfye, and cor- 
rupteth the ayre. 1599 Shahs. IMucli Ado n. i. 257 If her 
breath were as terrible as [her] terminations, theie were no 
lining neere her, she would infect to the north starre. 1635 
Swan Spec. M . v. § a (1643) 122 The matter of lightning, .is 
much infected, and therefore hurleth where it entereth. 
1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss Setra. Chlswell 
I Apr., There are many that escape it [the plague] ; neither 
Is the air ever infected. 1885 S. Cox E.epos. Ser. i. ii. 23 
The carcase would but rot and fester and infect the air. 

^g. C1400 Destr, Troy He Enfecte the ffirmainent 
with his felle noise. 

4 . To affect (a person, animal, or part of tlie 
body) with disease ; to communicate a morbific 
virus or noxious germs so as to generate disease ; 
to act upon by infection or contagion. Also absol, 

c 1385 Chaucer Manciple's _Prol. 39 Hoold cloos tliy 
mouth . . Thy cuitsed breeth infecte wole vs alle. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg, 262 b/2 All they that were vexed and 
selce and the fyre of pe.stylence had infected. 1538 B.u.e 
Thre Lwwes 286 The ayre whych geueth. breathe, Sumtyme 
infecteth to deatlie, 1548 'H.wi.Chron., Hen. H///i76b, 
Neither he nor the <iuetie nor none of their company was 
enfected of y“ disease. i6z8 Wither Brit. Rememb. n, 
449 Right so, this Plague , . infects j At such or such a dis- 
tance) ev’ry one. _ 1697 DfiVcEN P/rg. Georg. lU. 671 I'he 
Causes and the Signs shall next be told, Of ev’ry Sickness 
that infects the Fold. 1722 De Foe Plague 37 Persons in- 
fected with plague. 1843 Budc Pis. Liver 2og 'Lhe lungs 
were infected, as wall as the liver. 

b. transf. and Jig. Used of influences whose 
operation or effect is (expressly or by implication) 
compared to that of an infectious disease. 

c 138s Chaucer L. G. IV. 2242 Philomela, Jit lestyth the 
venym of so longe ago That it enfectyth [2/. infecteth] 
hym that wele [w. r. wyll] beholde The storye of Theiius. 
c 1422 Hoccleve Complaint 235 'This grevous veayme that 
had enfectyd and wildyd my brayne. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII -go She compassed, ymagened, and invented how 
..to infect his whole realine with a pestifei-ous discorde. 
1697 Drydek PEneid n. 733 With a Son's death t’infect a 
Father's sight. 1784 Cqwper Taskw 606 All the plagues 
rvith which his sins Infect his happiest moments. 1821 
Shelley Prometh. Unh. iii. iv. 148 The ■wretch crept a 
vampire among men, Infecting all with his own hideous ill. 

6. To taint with moral corruption ; to deprave ; 
to exert a bad influence upon character or habits. 

C1374 Zv.wscm Booth. IV. pr. iii. 94 (Canib, MS.) The ' 
vtteriste wikkednesse .. ne defowleth ne entechcheth nat j 
heinoonlybutinfectythand enuenymetli hem gretly. 01460 
J. Russell Bk. Nurture 1249 Now, good god, graunt vs 
giacc (jure sowles neuer to Infecte 1 1482 Monk of Evesham 
C-Wb;) 69 With her wyckydnes they haue al moste enfecte and 
cumbrid alle the how.se. iS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 245 
He we_s .. Infectit far with auerice that syn. 1574 G. 
Scott in Farr S. P. Eliz. (1845) II. 522 Rome is a cage of 
birdes uncleaiie, . . Few ei i ours haue the Church infect, 'i'liat 
dyd not there liegypue. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 608 Till I 
in Man residing, . . His thoughts, his looks, words, actions 
al] infect, And season him thy last and sweetest prey. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 155 P 12 Indolence is . . one of the 
vices from which th(3se whom it infects are seldom reformed. 
*®33 Cruse Eusebius n. i. so These, after the manner of 
their founder,., infected those with the greatest corruption. 

6. To taint witli crime ; to involve in crime or iis 
penalties. 

1580 Lyly Euphnes (Arb.) 314 If any Lnglish-man be in- 
fected with any mysdemeanour, i6oz Fulbecue ast Pt. 
Parall. 79 If .one say to an other that he is infected of the 
robbery and niurder lately committed and smels of the 
murder, an action vpon the case will lye for these wordes. 
1651 W. G. tr. Coioel's Inst. 271 Moreover the Issue of 


Felons is so infected, that they are excluded from all hope 
or possibility of succeeding in t)ie Inlieiitances of their 
Ancestois, which otheivvise should have descended to them. 
1828 in Webster ; hence in mod. Diets. 

b. Internat. Law. To taint or contamiimte with 
illegality ; to involve (a ship or cargo) in the 
seizure or forfeiture to which contraband or pro- 
hibited goods, or an enemy’s ship, are liable. Ct. 
Infection S, Infectiou-s 6. 

n 1758 Sir Geo. Lee in F. T. Piatt Lam of Contraband 
(1867) 170 Soap and potashes aie not contraband, but as 
they belong to the same owneis . . they by law are liable to 
confiscation by being infected by the contraband. 1879 
Woolsey tr. 'treaty of Utrecht in Introd. Internat. Law 
(ed. 5) § 198. 3t2 The ship itself, as well as the other goods 
found therein, are to be esteemed free, neither may they be 
detained on pieteiise of their being, as it were, infected by 
the piohibited goods. 

7. To imbue with an opinion or belief, esp. a 
pernicious one, as heresy or seditious views; )• for- 
merly sometimes used in a good or neutral sense. 
Also said of the opinion, etc. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 232/2 Whan the heiesyc of the 
arryans had enfected al Italye. *494 Fabyan Chron. v. 
cxxxiii. 117 Y“ cursyd secteof yt detestable & false prophete 
Machomet. .hatli enfectyd .ii. pryncypall paitis of y® woilde. 
1SS9 J- WiiYTE Serm. in Sliype Ann. Ref. (1824) T. 
vii. 154 Books . . full of pestilent doctrines, blaspliemy and 
heiesy, Jo infect the people. 1588 Marprel, Epist. (Aib.) 24 
Being infected by him witli the true knowledge of the 
gospell. 1660 Trial Regie. 55 The end of your Speech is 
nothing, but to infect the People. 178a Priestley Corrupt. 
Chr. I. L 23 Philosophical opinions . . had then begun to 
infect the Jews. 1882 J. H. Blunt Rc/i Ch. Eng, II. 226 
These foreign religionists had infected their ^English friends 
. . with their opinions. 

8 . To affect (a person) with some feeling, csp. by 
force of influence or example. Also of feelings : 
To seize upon, take hold of. 

IS9S Shahs, fahn iv. iii. 69 A holy Vow_- . Neuer to taste 
the pleasures of the world, Neuer to be infected with de- 
light. i6ii — IVint. T. I. ii. 262 ’Twas a feare Which oft 
infects the wisest. 1667 Milton P. L. l 453 The Love-tale 
Infected Sions daughters with like heat, 176s H. Walpole 
Otranto ii. (1798) 33 Your terrors, I suppose, have infected 
me. 7828 ScottP. M. Perth x.Y.vtv, The frenzy of rage and 
despair, infected ne.xl the minstiels. 1883 bl.tiiEL Collins 
Prettiest IVonian vii, Her gaiety infected him. 

9. To affect or influence with some quality, or by 
the introduction of some extraneous element. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. v. § 7 Men have used to infect 
their meditations, opinions, and doctrines, with some con- 
ceits which they have most admired. _ a 1680 Butler Ran. 
(1759) IL 217 His Muse is not inspiied but infected with 
another Man’s Fancy. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 71 IP 9 
Forgetfulness of the fragility of life has remarkably infected 
the students of monuments. 7883 Froude Short Stud. IV. 
1. V, 56 The enthusiasm of the biographers for their master 
and his cause infects every line of their narratives. 

b. spc. Of a sound : To affect and alter the 
quality of a sound in a neighbouring syllable, as 
takes place especially in the Celtic languages. (Cf. 
Infection ii.) 

(Introduced in L. form injtcere by Zeuss Gram. Celt. I. 3.) 
187a [see_ Infected 4]. 2883 Stokes in Trans. Philai. 
Soc. 179 [Final] -a (Indo-Eur. a) is lost, but infects a follow- 
ing consonant and breaks a preceding i or u. Ibid. 205 
Toneless or grave e becomes a or i, or (after infecting a 
pievious vowel) is lost. 

flO. To infest, beset noisomely. Obs. [So F. 
infecter in La Fontaine and Buffon (Littre),] 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health § iig It is kynd of spirites, the 
ivhich doth infect and trouble men when they be in theyr 
beddes slepynge. 1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1658) 177 
Fo.’ses are annoyed mth many enemies . . the small flies, 
called Gnats, do much trouble and infect them, 1634 H. 
L’Estrange Chas. I (1633) 130 His_ coasts ivere . . infected 
with Pickrooiis, Turks, and Dunkirk-Pirats to the great 
dammage of traJGque. lytz W. Rogers Voy. (1718) sig 
Sluch infected with serpents, moskittos, and other insects, 
til. intr. To become infected (in various senses). 
_ c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xi. 350 Lest they [wines] enfecte 
is ferthcr now to trete. 2300-20 Dunb.ar Poems xxxv. 30 
'fhir terrible monsteris sail togidder thrist . . Quhill all the 
air infeck of thair pvsoun. <72329 Skelton Image Ipocr, 
j IV. 2 Nowe with sondry sectes The ■world sore infectes. 1389 
CoG.AN _/f<7W£?7 fife<7f</£ (1636) 318 All infected in a manner 
at one instant, by reason of a dampe or mist which arose. 
1597 .Montgomery Cherric Sf Slac 1354 Luke quhat laiks 
for his releif Or furder he infeck. 

Infe’Ctant, a. rare. [f. Infect v. (or its 
source) + -ant 1 : cf. F. iiifectant (Littre).] In- 
fecting ; causing infection. 

1867 Pall Mall G. No. 813. looi/i Uniformity of infectant 
power. 

Xnfected (infekted), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f -ed L] 
1. Tainted with disease or infectious properties, 
a. Of a thing or place, the air, etc. ; f also for- 
merly of pestilence. 

7480 Ca.yton Ck7-)?n. Eng. cc.vxviij, The pestyleiice was so 
enfected & so liaboundant . . that unnethe there were left 
lyvyng folk to burye hem that weie dede. 1542 Boorde 
Dyetary .x.xvii. (1870) 290 Strawe & rushes . . cast out of 
a howse infectyd. 7349 Coinpl. Scot. vi. 38 Al .. caliginus 
fumis & infekkit vapours., bed bene generit. 1666 W. 
IjOciiurst Lolmogr. (jSgq) 64 More have leceived the dis- 
ease from infected Linen than infected Woollen. 2730 
Souiiiall Bugs 34 Coming from infected Houses. 1897 
HuGiiEs h'ledli. Fever Yi. 91 Isolated agiicultural villages, 
never visited by the inhabitants of the infectad towns. 

B. Of persons or animals, the body or its parts, 
the mind, etc. 


1397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 37 b/i The wliolo. 
infectede and spoylede paile swelleth. 26ooSnAKS. A. V. L. 
11. vii. 60, 1 will .. Cleanse the fuule bodie of _tli’ infected 
world, If they will patiently receiue my. medicine.. 1605 
— Macb. V. i. 80 Infected mindes 'i'o theii deafe pillowe.s 
will discharge their Secrets. 1693 W. Bowles in Dryden's 
yiivenalv. (1697) 102 All round fiom him, as fiom th'infecled 
luii. 1722 De Foe Plague 43 To remove either his sound 
or his infected people. 1798 Y'’. Blair .Soldier s Friend 67. 
1828 Scott F, II. Perlli xxvii, It is no.light thing to be 
shunned by the ivorthy as an infected piatienl.. 
t 2. Evilly affected or contaminated in respect of 
moral character, opinions, etc. Also of sin. Obs. 

1370 in.Strype ffr/f (1824) I..11. b’ii. 37o.Tlie.ty[anny 
of such 'infected members, as .. might lia\e impiisoned a 
number of good subjects. 1390 Spensi.r F. Q. i. x. 25 In- 
ward corruption and infected sin. 1638 Plv. ly Pol. Oherv. 
26 hlens former flocking to Sermons in Infected places. 
t3. Discoloured; stained; tinged. Obs. 

1701 Addison Lct.fr. Italy ei, Hoaiy Albula’s infected 
title. 1713 You.xgX<7S'/ Bay 111. 68 Vet still some tliin le- 
mains of fear and doubt, Th’ infected brightness of thcii 
joy pollute. 

4 . Celtic Gram. Altered in sound by the influence 
of a neighbouring sound : see Infect "v. 9 b. 

[1833 Zeuss Gram.Celt.l.e CeitiscollocationislegibuspiiKi 
tianseant in alios sonos secmidaiios, qui dici possunt alteuili 
vet infecti.] 1872 Stokes Goidcllca 112 Infected g, d, t arc 
dropped, as in britgh)ie, hlieUlElucc . .bettlfad. Mod. 'J'lic 
ai of faidli, and i of fir ate instances of infected vowels. 

Hence Infe’ctedness, the condition of being in- 
fected (in quot., with disease). 

1882 Quoin's Med. Diet. (Cent.), Tlic infectediiess of the 
patient is first made known . , by . . general pyrexia. 

Infe'cter, 1 Obs. [f. Infect z/.-p-fu'.] One 
who infects ; =Infectob. 

1509 Barcl.ay Shypyfi Folys {187.^) I- S® Lousers of lone, 
and infecters of Charlte, Unwmtby ar to lyue here at iaige. 
7763 Johnson AG/r Skaks. Timon iv. iii, 'This alludes to an 
opinion in foimer times, generally prevalent, that the vene- 
real infection transmitted to another, left the infecter free. 

Infe'Ctible, a. rare. [f. Infect v. + -ible.] 
Capable of being infected. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempl,, N. T.. iv, xvi, It was not 
possibly, infectible, nor any way obnoxious to the dangei of 
others sin. 

Infe'Cting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -t- -inciI.] The 
action of the verb Infect, in various senses. 

2480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxxii. (14S2) 249 A sikenes 
that men callyd the pokkes slowe both men and women 
tliurgh hir enfectyng. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 
487 For fyling and infecking of the aire. 1613 Nottingham. 
Rec. IV. 308 For kepinge a skebed horse, to the infeclin^e 
of his neboies horses. 1722 De Foe Plague (1884) 256 This 
infecting and being infected . . is evident. 

. Infe’Cting, Jpl. a. [f. as piec. + -ing2.] That 
infects : in senses of the vb. 

iS90.Grei:ne Orl. P'lir. Wks. (Rtldg.) 107/1 To sting thee 
with infecting jealousy, a 1633 (^ouge Comm. Heb. xii. 8 
Afflictions are as a rasur, . to let out the putrifying infecting 
inatler. 1883 M'Swiney tr. IVindisch’s Irish Gram. § 18 
The infecting or attenuating vowel (invariably an i), either 
takes its place beside the vowel of the foregoing syllable, or 
has wholly. extruded it. -1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV.. 419 
Infecting virus being conveyed by the veins or lymphatics. 
Infection (infe-kjan). Also 5-6 en-. [a. F. in- 
feciion (is-iqth c.),ad. late L. infectidn-emifia St. 
Gregory in sense ‘infection, contagion’ of poison, 
heresy), n. of action from ivjicere to Infect. (The 
en- form appears to be without French precedent.)] 
+ 1. The action or process of affecting injuriously, 
or the fact of being so affected ; corrupted or 
diseased condition. Obs. 

1398 Tbevisa Barth, De P. R. vir.. xvi[i]. (Add. MS. 
27944) If 84/1 If it [rheum in the eyes) is euel l-kept, \)erof 
leueb a Util mole and infecciouii. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 
116 pe ventriclis of pe brayn. .ben of so greet nobilillc, 
]jou3 pat per be neueie so Util infeccioun. .pei ben depriued 
of her heelbe. 1337 .Pavnel Barclay's Jugurth 31 Thyrdly 
ye infeccion of Justice whiclie is no whev here among us, 
but dene exyled from our cytie. 1363 W. Fulke Meteors 
(1640) 6s b, Gold never corrupteth by rust, because it is pure 
from poysonous infection. 2622 Burton Anat, Mel. i. i. 
HI. i. (1651) 31 [Melancholy] a privation or infection of the 
middle cell of the Head. 

t 2. Contamination or corruption of air or water, 
rendering it apt or liable to generate or propagate 
disease; a morbific condition or quality of the 
atmosphere, etc. Obs. 

1412-20 Lyug. Chron. Troy i. vi. (isssb The enfcction of 
theyr troubled eyre, He hath vanquished. 1548 Hall 
Edw. IV 2-yi What with savor ofbuniyuge of towncs, and 
infeccion of the ayre, corrupted by tlie multitude of dead 
carcases, 2625 K. Long tr, Barclay's Argents in. ii. .154 
For the bodies of the enemies, lest by the Aires infection, 
they should after their death prove iiurtfull [etc.]. 1747 
Gentl. Mag. . 480, I have long been of opinion, that the 
plague itself is caused by the air’s being full of invisible 
animalcula, to which it owes its infection. \Zo\ Mcd. frnl, 
V. 146 Dr.. Tissott. .observes, that the Small-pox. .does not 
propagate itself so much by contagion as by an infection of 
the air, 

3 . The agency, substance, germ, or- principle by 
which an infectious disease is communicated or 
transmitted; morbific influence. 

1412-20 L'yuq. Chron, Troy i, ii. (1555), He lyas so full of 
foul coruptioii, and eke so dredeful of infection, c 1477 
Caxton Jason 75, I coude not so fast flee but that the terrible 
dragon cast upon me a gobet of the moat detestable infec- 
don that neuer was. 2342 . Boorde Dyetary xxvii. (1870) 
290 Tile .ayckeiies is taken with the sauonr of a mans clothes 
. . for the infection wyl lye and hange longe iu clothes. 
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i6oi R. JoHN’soN Ki/md. (S' Com 7 mv. (1603) 114 Even the | 
huti‘;es and their mins are receptakles of infection, .and 
matter of covutptinn. 1723 Dr Foe Plngw 124 The infei - 
tion may he in the veiy air. 1794 hlRS, RAncuPm Myst. 
I'liolpho i, She had.. taken the infection during her atten- 
dance upon him. 1855 Macal'iav /list. ICtig-. xv. IV. 530 
'I’owards the end of the year 1694. .At length the infection 
spre.ad to tlie palace, and reached the young and blooming 
tjueen. 1871 li. TAYr.OR Fmist (18731 I. .vix. 174 .Seek pio- 
tection As from a corpse that breeds infection. 

10. pi. Morbific influences, principles, or germs. 

rS33 EnyoT Ca.st. HelH/e In a tyme of pestilence, 

if one beinge fastynge, doo chewe some of the leaues [of 
soirel] .. it meni.aylously preseruetli fiom infections. i6io 
SirtK.s. Temp. ii. ii. i .411 the infections that the .Sunne 
suckes vp From. Hogs, h'ens, Flats, on Prosper fall, and 
make him lly ynch-meale a disease. 1885 S. Cox Expos. 
.Ser._ r. ii. ?.(s Th.at the air maybe freed fiom poisonous in- 
fections. 

4. The communication of disease, esp. by the j 
agency of the atmosphere or water (hence, in strict 
use, distinguished from contagion, which implies 
communication by actual contact) ; the action or 
process of infecting ; the fact of being infected. 

1548 Hai.l Chi'on., Hen. VIII 64 The kyng . . Icept no 
solempne Christmas, willyng to have no resort for feare of 
infeccion. 1618 Lwham i.nd Bk. I'alconry x.vviii. 129 The 
Rye, the Cramp, and the Craye .. the best way will be for 
the keeper euei more to bee mindfull and carefull to preitent 
theii infection, before any of them hath laid holde, or sea7ed 
on his Hawke. 2751 Johnson Rmubley No. 174 5*14 As a 
man suspected of infection is refused admission into cities. 
1804 Med. XII. 327 Whatever is observed in the arti- 

ficial infection by inoculation, holds true in the natural infec- 
tion. i860 Flor. Nightingale Ntirsvi^vt.. (i86i) 29 True 
nursing knows nothing of infection, except to prevent it.- 

5. Disease caused by infection ; an infectious 
disease ; a plague, epidemic, pestilence ; f formerly 
sometimes, A disease, a seizure with, disease. 

1563 Baldwin in Mirr, Mag. Cejb, God him. selfe will 
fyght with enfections and erthquakes. 1576 Fleming 
Panopl. lipist. 238 7 ioic, Lecherie.. loathsome for the foule 
infections which it breedeth : as the spanishe pocke [etc.]. 
1577 Elrl Leicester in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 273 
The infection in Oxford and the Country falleih out to be 
oiiely at the Assizes gotten. 1393 Nashe 4 Conf. gsi 
There would more gentle Reacleis die of a merrie mortality 
..than theie haiie clone of this last infection. 1680-90 
Temple Ess., WUs. 1731 I. ifig As an Infection 

that lises in a Town, first falls upon Children or weak Con- 
stitutions. 1723 De Fob Voy. round JVorld (1840) 26 We 
were crowded together enough to bring an infection among 
us. 17 89 W. Buchan Do 7 n. Med, (1790) 453 Sometimes 
indeed a slight infection may be carried off in a few days, 
by bathing the parts in warm, milk and water. 1844 Thirl- 
WAi.L Greece l.xvi. VIII. 429 He found himself shunned in 
public place.s as an infection. ^ 

6. Moral contamination ; vitiation of character or 1 
habits by evil influences ; an instance of this. i 

a 1529 Skelton Bk. 3 Fooles, Lechery. . Is .. full of enfec- 1 
cion and bytteriiess, for it distayneth the soule of man. ' 
1582 in Lett. Lit, iIA« (Camden) 67 Heathen Poets .. from 1 
which the youth of the realme dothyather receive infection , 
ill manners than advancement in viitue. 1697 tr. Ditphis 
F.ul, Hist. II. 76 The Cares and Affairs of the World . . | 
corrupt Men by an Infection, that is almost unavoidable, 
1704 Gifford Baviad 343 If yet there be One bosom from 
this vile infection free. 1828 \V. Sewell OxJ. Pz'/od Ess. 46 | 
We dread the infection of mean and degraded objects. 1 

7. Corruption of faith or loyalty by heretical or | 
seditious principles ; communication of harmful j 
opinions or beliefs. 

1329 More Dyaloge i. 29b, Bringynge vp of some newe 
fangell heresies to the infeccion of our olde faythe. 1348 
Hall Chroti., He 7 i, VII 36 b, Contamynate wyth that 
sedicious infeccion. 1663 Manley Grotius' Lmv C. IVarres 
46s This man, by the infection of the Earl of Leicester^ 
party, was carryed so far [etc.]. 1719 Young B 7 isi 7 -is ii. i, 
Thou hast a heart that swells with loyalty, And tlirows off 
the infection of these times. 1796 RLows'E A 7 /ier, Geog. I. 
444 A regard for the public peace, _and for the preservation 
of the church of Christ from infection. 

8. Internat. L'aw. Contamination by illegality; 
the communication to a ship or cargo of liability 
to seizure, from association with hostile or contra- 
band cargo, etc. (cf. Infect “v. 6 b). 

1879 WooLSEV / 7 ttrad. I/dentai. Law fed. s) § i8g In 1744 
.. a regulation freed neutral ships from the infection of the 
hostile cargo. 

9. The ‘ catching’ and diffusive influence or ope- 
ration of example, sympathy, and the like, in the 
communication of feelings or impulses from one 
to another ; = Contagion 5. 

i6i6 R. C. Thnes' Whistle iii. 1098 The infection Of thy 
high leveld thoughts lets thee not see The ougly face of thy 
deformity, c 1630 Milton Passion 55 And I . . Might think 
the infection of my sorrows loud Had got arace of mourners 
on some pregnant cloud. 1715-20 Pope Iliad vi. 64s There, 
while her tears deplored the godlike man. Through all hei 
train the soft Infection ran. 1873 Black Pr. TJmle xiv, The 
infection of his warm and poetic enthusiasm. 

+ 10. The process of moistening, colouring, etc. by 
immersion or infusion (cf. Infect v. i). Obs. rare. 

1657 Tomlinson ReTtou ' s Disp. 59 Tincture or infection is 
neere akin to humectation. 1686 Goad Celesi. Bodies t, ii. 

7, I find Fire to spit at the infection of Salt or Water. 

11. Celtic Gram. Alteration of a sound under 
the influence of a neighbouring sound. ^ 

[Cf. 1833 Zeu.s-S Gramin. Celtica 1. 3 Evolutione quam nos 
dicemus infectionem.] _ _ , . . . , 

1872 Stokes Goidelica iia As to infection of the initials. 
Of vocalic infection, or, as Irish grammarians call it ‘ aspira- 
tion ’. . . Of nasal infection of tenues, or, as Irish grammarians 


c.nll it, eclipsis. 1883 M ’Swinev tr. IVmdisch's hdsh Granr. 

§ 16 The pmity of the vowels undergoes infection or alteia- 
tion, owing to the influence the vowels of the neighboming 
S5 llahles exercise over each other, lldd. § 17 Infection takes 
place most frequently by means of the slender vowels. 

^12. lIumoTou.sly misu.sed iox affection, liking. 
1396 SiiAics. Me 7 -ch. V. 11. ii. 133 He hath a great infec- 
tion sir, as one would say, to seme. 1398 — JlJe 7 -/y IP. 11. 
ii. I2Q Her husband has a maruellouS infection to the little 
Page. 

13. att7‘ib. and Comb. 

1896 Allhitt's Syst. Med. I. 213 Infection expeiiments 
canied out upon animals. Ibid. 53S The to-xic pioclucts 
of the infection-can iers. 

Illfe'Ctionist. rare. [f. piec. + -I.ST.] One 
wlio lays stress upon infection as a cause of disease. 

1836 IC. Howard Ri Reefer x.x.xvli. The appeal was un- 
fortunate, both for the appealer and the doctor. The hatter 
was an infection jst. 1863 Pali Mall G. 18 Aug. g/2 An 
ardent ‘ infectionist says that, in the veiy same quaiter of 
London, those who used the Southwark and Vauxhnll Com- 
pany’s water . . died at the rate of seventy-one to every ten 
thousand houses. 1863 I/ilell. Obse 7 iicr No. 44. 12S The ultra 
contagionist or infectionist. 

Infections (infe’kjos), a. [f. Infect-ion -t- 
-lous ; cf. mod.F. An earlier formation 

after L. infccht-s was Infectdods.] 

1. Having the quality or power of communicating 
disease by infection ; infecting with dise.ase ; pesti- 
lential, nnhealthy. 

1342 Boorde ZbvfiTzy' xxvii, (1870! 290 Whan the Plages 
of the Pestylence or the swetynge syckenes is in a towne or 
countree .. the people doth fie from the contagious and 
infectious ayre. Ibid., In such infectious tyme. 1602 
Marston Anto 7 Uo's Rev. iv. iii, Why' permit you now such 
scum. . to. .taint tlie ayre With his infectious breath ? 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. 105 It would seem that the pre- 
dominance of any' one vapour .. becomes infectious, and 
that we owe the salubrity of the air to the variety of its 
mixture. 1829 Lytton 11. ii, Theie is something 

infectious in the atmosphere. xZ-giPe 7 i 7 iy Cycl. XII. 470/e 
The infectious qualities of substances which cannot be con- 
veniently washed. 

t b. Poisonous. Ohs. rare ~ 

1638 Rowland Moufet's I'lieat. His. 909 On the trees . . 
there growes a kinde of infectious honey. The which poyson 
i being drank makes men stupid, and out of their wits. 

2. Of diseases ; Apt to be communicated or re- 
ceived by infection ; liable to be transmitted from 
one person to another by means of air or water (in 
strict use, distinguished from Contagtotts, q.v.). 

1392 Shaks. Rom. i$- fid. v, ii. 10 In a house Where the 
infectious pestilence did laigne. i6to Bp. Hall Recoil. 
Treat. (1614) 754 Leprosie or plague .. diseases, not more 
deadly then infectious. 1683 Burnet tr. More's Utopia 
(1684) 93 That such of them as aie sick of infectious 
Diseases, may be kept so far from the test, that there can 
be no danger of Contagion. 1790 Beatson Nav, ij' Mil. 
Mein. II. 13 The fever was highly' infectious, and swept off 
great numbers. 1897 Allbutt's S'yst, Med. II. 252 Its virus 
is incapable of diffusion in the atmosphere, and . . conse- 
quently it is contagious only and not infectious also, 
b. transf. Of or for infectious diseases. 

1887 Pall Mall G. s Oct. 9/1 Typhoid is prevalent . . and 
several cases are now being treated at the infectious hospital. 
1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1064 The infectious hospital is that of 
St. Ladislaus. 

1 3. Infected with disease. Ohs. 

1342 Boorde Dyeiary xxvii. (1870) 290 The syckenes is 
taken with the sauour of a mans clothes the which hath 
vysyted the Infectious howse. 1604 Shaks. Oih. iv. i. 21 
It comes ore my memoiie As doth the Rauen o’re the in- 
fectious [Qos. infected] house Boading to all. 1618 Row- 
l.ands Sacr. Mem. Mb-ac. 41 Are there not ten infectious 
creatures cleane. Of whom this poore Samaria stranger, 
meaiie, Onely returns? 1727 Bradley F'ani.^ Diet. s.v. 
Canker, Incorporate the xvhole together with Vinegar, .and 
rubbing the infectious Place therewith, it will cure them. 

I 4. Tending or liable to infect or contaminate 
' character, morals, etc. Now rare. 
j 13^7-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) To Rdr., That 
I pestilent and most infectious canker, idlenesse. 1683 Baxter 
j Paraphr, N. T., Matt, xviii. 15, etc., To keep Christians 
frouT the snare and the shame of infectious and wicked 
Associates. 1742 Young Nt. Th. v. 142 The world's in- 
fectious ; few bring back at eve, Immaculate, the manners 
of the morn. 

5. Of actions, emotions, etc. : Having the quality 
of spreading from one to another; ‘ catching’, con- 
tagious. 

rzi6ii Beaum. & Fl. Maid's Ti-ag. i. i, She carries with 
her an infectious grief, That strike.s all her beholdeis. 1700 
Dryden Palawon Arc. ii. 313 Through the bright quire 
th’ infectious virtue ran. All dropt their tears. i828Whately 
j Rhet. in Encycl. Melrop. 300/ 1 Almost every' one is aware 
of the infectious nature of any emotion excited in a large 
I assembly. 1866 G. M.acdonald Ann. Q. Neighh. xi. (1878) 
200 How hearty and infectious his laughter ! 1899 Nation 
(N.Y.) iz Oct. 275/2 An infectious good humour and urbanity'. 

6. Internat. Law. Tainting with illegality (said 
of contraband or hostile goods in their effect on 
the rest of a cargo, or on the ship) ; cf. Infect v,6h. 

1878 Kent Iidernai. Law ix. (ed. 2) 339 Contraband 
articles^ are said to be of an infectious nature, and they 
contaminate the whole cargo belonging to the same owners. 
]!llfe‘CtioUSl3r, adv. [f. prec. -f -ly 2 .] In an 
infectious manner ; so as to infect ; as if infected. 

i6o6 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. ti. ii. 59 The will dotes that is In- 
clineable To what infectiously it selfe affects, Without some 
image of th’ affected merit. 16x2-13 Bp. Hall Contenipl., 
O. 'T. xViii. ill. The surest way is to keep aloof from the in- 
fectiously wicked. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 60 
The ditch, .which too oft smels infectiously, 1896 Chicago 


Ads'nnce 13 Oct. sifi Glasgou’-i famous hospital for the 
infrrtioiisly diseased. 

Infe'ctiousness. [f. as prec. + -NE.ss.] The 
quality of being infectious. 

1619 W. Sci.ATF.R Exp. I Tliess. (16301 223 Seeing the 
infectionsnesse of the pestilence or leprosie in otliet-.. 
1683 Boyle .^alub. Air iii. 89 Sometimes the pl.agiie 
ceases, or at least veiy' notably abates of its infectiousness 
and malignity, in fai less Jime. 1748 Hartlf-Y Obsc?'-.’, 
Man 1. _h'. 4S9 The Infectiousness of oiu Tempers and 
Dispositions. 1878 T. Bryant Piact. Siirg. I, 136 Some 
classification of the partially infectious tumours liy their 
kinds of infectiousness may' be agreed upon. 

Infective (infe-kliv), a. [acl, L. infeclTvns 
(in cl.L. in neut. pi. ivfcctlva dyes) : see Inffx'T v. 
and -ive. Cf. OF, infeiiif, -ive (Goclefroy). The 
word seems lo have gone out of use r 1 700 , lint ha.s 
leccnlly been revived in medical use.] 

*(• 1 . Flaving the quality of affecting injuriously or 
tainting. Const, ff. Obs. rare. 

1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. R. xvii. Ixxv. (Tollem. M.S.), 
Hit is sone gieuid with colde ey-er, with hayde, with layne, 
with eiiel dewe and infectyue [ex ivre . . hi/eciivo']. c 1420 
Pallad. on Hush, ix. 14 A1 other donge is infectif of wynys. 

2. Having the qttalily of infecting with disease, 
or of spreading disease by infection ; infectious, 

X398 Trevisa Bai-th. De P. R. xvni. !Yv[i]. (Add. hlS. 
27914) If agi/i His [a lion’s] brelxstynkepand is infecthie, and 
Infecteb ohre hinges, and his bitynge is dedliche and vene- 
nious. c 1483 Dighy Myst. iv. 368 To wash away corrnpeion 
of WDiides infectyfe. 1302 Atkynson tr. De Huitatione m. 
-xIy. 233 Tiuly vayiie glory is an infectyue pestylens_. 1323 
Ld. Berners I. ccxxxl.x. 347 They hare with full 
great tiouble the heate, and the infectyue ayie of the coun- 
trey' of Spaygne. 1362 Turner Baths 2 a, If he be sieke in 
a smitting or infective disease. Z5?3 Babington Com- 
mandiu, iii. (1637) 27 .Some pestilent thing of an infective 
opeiation. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Counti-y T-ai-me 428 This 
Oyle of Oates .. expelleth out of the bodie all manner of 
venimous and infectiue humouis. 1867 Pall Mall G. No. 
Si 3. 1001 /i The Infective power of the poison. 1881 Nature 
XXIV, 373/2 Prof. Klebs. .declared the infective quality to 
be due to the presence of a microphyte. 1883 St. James's 
Gas. 29 Nov., The infective matter shown to exist in the 
blood_ serum. 1893 Parkes Health 30 The pi eventioii of 
infective diseases. 

3. Producing or spreading moral infection, 

XS76 Fleming Panopl. Eplst. 269 The desiie of vertiie .. 
though it be excessive, yet i.s it not noisome, yet is it not 
hurtful, y'et is it not infective, 1602 W. Burton Anat. 
Belial 161 Some in their wanton and light behaviour are , . 
infective to the weaker Chiistians. 1627-77 Feltham Re- 
solves II, Jx,\’. 309, 1899 Eapositor Alar. 182 Sin is not only 
cumulative but infective. 

'I* 4. Producing an emotion, feeling, etc. by in- 
fection. Obs. 

^(2x586 Sidney (J.), True love, well considered, hath an 
infective power, 1626 Bacon Sylva § 945 F eave and Shame 
are likewise Infectiue ; for wee see that the Starting of one 
■will make another ready to Start : And when one Alan is 
out of Countenance in a Company, otheis doe likewise Blush 
in hisbehalfe. ecRsyyiv.KVi.Htcoitsiaut iv. iv.There, there, 

behold an object that’s infective ; 1 cannot view her, but 1 
am as mad as she. 

Hence Infextiveness, Infecti'vity, the quality 
of being infectious. 

1871 Daily News 16 Aug., Cholera has a certain peculiar 
infectjveness of its own. x88i NaUii-e XXIV. 373/^2 The 
fatal infectiveness of ci tide tubercular matter. 1882 G. F. 
Dowdeswell in Ji'id. Mici-osc. Yc. Jan. 67 Theie is .. con- 
siderable uncertainty in the infectivity of such blood. 1897 
Allbntt' s Syst. Med. II. 186 The virus may be carried from 
a small-pox hospital by the air a coiisideiable distance with- 
out losing its infectivity'. 

Xjlfector (infe-lctsi). [a. L. infector, agent-n. 
f. infica'c to Infect.] One who infects ; one who 
canses or spreads infection. 

1380 Godly Admonition in IHbirg. Serv. Q.Eliz, (Parker 
Soc.) 374 Infeclors to others by their evil example. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1775) I. 63 JGloves) They are com- 
municated and caught so instantaneously, that you can 
scarce say which party is the infector. 1868 W. Howitt in 
Pall Mall G. 12 Dec. 5 How is it possible to avoid a general 
infection with . , infectors riding and running all over the land 7 
i* Infe'Ctory, a. Obs. [ad. L. infeetdri-us : see 
prec. and -ORY.| Having the property of dyeing. 

1637 ToiiLiNSON Renou's Disp. 283 Grain, which is 
vulgarly called Scailet dye, or infectoiy' giain. 

Infe’ctress. rare, [f. Infectob : see -ess.] 
A female infector. 

t86o PUSEV Min. Pi-oph. 301 How Lachish came first to 
apostatise and to be the infectress of Judah, Scripture does 
not tell. 

i' Infe’ctuous, a. Obs. [f. L, (post-class.) in- 
fetiu-s (zi-stem) dyeing -t- -ous ; cf. OF. infecHieicx 
(1381 in Godef.). Cf. Appectdofs, DEPECTUctis.] 
=Infectiogs. 

X49S Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xviii. IxvI. (W. de W.', 
The brethe of a lyon stynketh and is ryght infecttious \MSS. 
infectiue] and coiitagyous. 1530 Rastell Bk. Purgat. m. 
vii. 3 Nature .shall expulse those infectuos humours. 1367 
AIaplet G 7 \ Foi'est 52 Venemous and infectuotis Plants. 
a 1626 Bacon New A tl. Sylva, etc. (1676) 243 The nature of 
the sickness of our men was not Infectuous, Cot. Rec. 

Pennsylv. V. 106 There was a very infectuous Distemper. 

t Infe'Ctiire. Obs, rare‘~\ [f. Infect zi. -f 
-ube.] The action of infecting ; infection. 

1380 H, Gifford Gillofloimrs (1875) 142 The cause of my 
sadnes at length 1 coniecture. Is lotie with his madnes, that 
breedes this infecture. 

Infecund (infe’kund), a. [ad. L. infeesmd-us 
f, m- +fea/ndns Fecund; cf, F. inficonsi 



INPECUNDATED. 


ITfPER. 


(15th c.). Formerly infecu'nd (so in J.).] Not 
fecund, prolific, or fruitful ; barren, unproductive. 

c 1420 Pallad, on Hush, i. 667 Tak noon [pheasants] hut 
of oon yeer ; for, infecomide Are old. 16S4 Bvhlvn Syh’a 
51 That little infecund pan of the seed, a 1770 Ho/ 

Gard. 3. Poems (1810)37/1 Thene.vt Js arid, fetid, infecund, 
and gross. 1885 E. F. P.VRRNr F.nJanHfd 11. n. \lii ?5s 
How cold, infecund, and unproinising. 

Infe’CUndated, tr. [Ix-'h] Unfertili/ed ; not 
impregnated. 

1864 hUell. Olsetn. No. 32. 138 The infecundated ovum. 

Infecundity (inf/'k'»‘ncllti). [ad. L. infccim- 
diids : see Inpecdnd and -TTY. Cf. F. infkomiite 
(14th c.).] Unfruitfulness; barrenness. /?V. andyfj,’'. 

1605 Wif-lET He.vci/la Gen. 313 .Slice grieiied rathei at 
licr owne infeciinditie or barrennesse. 1774 Goi dsm A'at. 
Hist. II. 308 Diminish the numher of the other liy in- 
feciiiidity. 1818 SouTiinv in Q. /Ci:'. XVIII. 30 What he 
calls the invincible infecundity' of the Sp.aniaids in epic 
poetry. 1833 Ling.-vrd Hist. Rjiff. VI. 250 The infeciindity 
of Anne. .had hithei to disappointed the king'smo.st an.viotis 
wish to provide for the succe.ssion to the tin one. 

t Infecu'ndous, a. Obs. rare “b tf. L. in~ 

fSamd-its Infeound -t- -ous:] = Infecund. 

i(56i Glanvjll Fnn. xi.v. 179 That the Aiistotelian 

Physiology cannot boa.st itself the pioper Author of any 
one Invention is prffignant evidence of Its iiifecundous 
deficiency. 

Infeeble, obs. form of Enfeeble ti. 

Xnfeft (infe'ft), V. Sc. Law. Pa. t. and pa. pple. 
infeft, rarely infefted. [Sc. form of Enfeoff ; 
the final / appears to be the suffix of the pa. pple., 
taken as belonging to the stem.] Irans. To invest 
with heritable property; to Enfeoff. 

1462 in Sir W. Fraser Douglas Bk. (1883) III. gr, 1 am 
infeft heretabli be the saide erle in the laundis of Corsrig 
[etc.]. 149B — MtlvlUes of Melville (lEgo) III. 52 The 
.said John Gowrlay, elder, .sal infeft with chartyrand posses- 
■siotme al and haill his landls of Cargowre to the said Johne 
Gowrlay, younger. 1520 Charters, r., Peebles (1 872) 50 The 
said Schir Patnk sail indot gyf and infeft certane landls. .in 
honor of God. 1609 SitEun Reg. MaJ., Act Alex. IT, ig 
And gif the lands are haldeti of the king : the Schiref sail 
infeft the buyer be ane precept, qnha buyes them, a^^aa 
Ritrci Isbel (]• Sir Patrick xliv. in Child Baliacis viit. cclvii. 

B. (1892) 422/1, 1 woud infeft your son this day In third I 
part 0 your land. *862 J, R. JiAcnuri? Sunsets Heir. 
Mount. 186. 1893 Diet. Nat. Bio/. XXXI 11. 76 On his 

infefting his brother William in the lands of Caiinie. 

Flence Infe'ft j/b rare. =ne.xt. 

1893 Llict. Nat. Biog\ XXXIII. 76 On 3 June 1566 
Andrew received a new infeft of the earldom. 
Infe'ftment. 'S’c. Law. [f. prec. + -jient.] 
The action or fact of infefting ; ‘ the act of giving 
symbolical possession of heritable property, the 
legal evidence of which is an instrument of sasiue’ 
(Bell Diet. Law Scot ,) ; Enfeoffment. 

Infeftment in security, temporaiy infeftment of a creditor, 
to secure payment of a debt. Infeftment of relief a similar 
.security to relieve a cautioner from his engagement. (Bell,) 
1456 in Sit W. Fraser IFemyss ofWemyss (1888) II. 74 
Twychyngthe iiifeftmentsof thesaidlandis. x/!igSc,Acis 
fas. Ir, c. 13 And to e.schevv all circuniyenciouns & dis- 
satis That has bene done to the Kingis hienes be bringing 
of diuerse Signaturis Infeftmentis donaclons giftis. 1535 
Stewart Cron, Scot, IL 358 Fyftene abbais. .He fourdit 
hes with riche infeftment ilkane. ei 1372 Knq.x Hisl. 
Ref. Wks, 1846 I. 356 That the same [town] may be guyded 
and reulled frelie, as it was befoir, be the Baillies and 
Counsale, conforme to thair infeftmentis gevin to thame 
be the ancient and maist excellent Kingis of this realme. 
1617 in \V._ Mcllwraith Guide Wigiotunsh. (1875) 90 The 
said burgh is now erect, made, and constitute and creat in 
ane free burgh of barony by us and our infeftment. 1832 
Au.stin Jurispr, (1873] I, xiv. 392 The word infeftmeni, 
or vrjestiinre, propeily applies to the personal title com- 
pleted by the sasine : but is sometimes applied to the 
sasine as distinct from the personal title, where, as it some- 
times happens, they conflict. i8dr Bell Diet. Law Scot. 
444 By the Infeftment Act, 8 and 9 Viet, c. 35, 184s, infeft- 
inent may be effectually obtained by producing to the 
notary-public the warrants of sasine and relative writs., 
and by expeditig and recording in the appropriate regi.ster 
an in.stniment of sasine [etc.]. 1884 Law Rep. g App. Cases 
305 The trHstee’.s infeftment in the heritable estate was 
recorded in the register of sasines at Glasgow, 

Infelicific (infflisi-fik), a. Ethics, [f. L. in- 
feltx, infelTci- unhappy, after Felicifio,] Pro- 
ductive of unhappiness. 

1874 Stdgwick Meth. Ethics C1877) 371 note, It will be 
convenient to use the terms 'feliclfic' and ‘infelicific' for 
‘productive of happiness’ and the reveise. Ibid. 433 The 
breach of any moral rule is pro ianio infelicific from its 
injurious effects on moral habits generally. 1800 M. Mac- 
millan Promotion Happiness i. 3 The infelicific conse- 
quences which would result to them from the knowledge of 
onr better fortunes. 

t Infeli'cious, a, Ohs. [f. as prec. -f -ous : 
cf. Felicious.J Unhappy, unfortunate, unlucky. 

1597 A. M. tt, Gnilleineaii’ s Fr. Chirnrg. Hv, Those are 
esteemed infeliciouse and vnfortunate. iftig Cokaine Ovid 
1 36 Paid we not that duty To excellent Ovid’s infelicious end. 

Infelicitate (infni-sit«>t), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem oi\...tnfiltntdre, f. Infelicity ; cf. 

felicitateb\ trans. To make unhappy. 

1654 Cokaine Dianea n. 161 The Gods be praised, that 
hereafter my life cannot infelicitate any. 

Infelicitous (inf/li-sitss), a. [f. In- s -h Feli- 
ciTots: cf. next.] Unhappy, unfortunate ; not 
happily suited to the occasion oi circumstances; 
not apt or appropriate ; the opposite of Felicitous, 


356 

1835 I. Tavlor Spir. Despot, k. 386^ Prompted to deny 
witit indignation the allegation of their infelicitous position. 
1837 P'rnser's Mag. LVI. 600 He. .conceived the infelicitous 
idea of making an abiidged translation. 1876 Gro. Eliot 
Dan, her. xxxvi. 79 'The infelicitous wife who h.-id piodticed 
nothing but daughters. 1884 .Spectator 4 Oct. 1290 T His 
illustr.ation ,. is singulaily infelicitous. 

Hence Infeli-citonsljr m/zL, unhappily, inaptly. 

<11834 Coleridge Clmrch 4- .State (1839) 192 The second 
power, .commonly but most infelidtously called iviitabillty. 
-1841 H. F. CwcM.Z'i Music ij- Alauf/ers (1844) III. 251 [It] 
dramatised the solemn tevt not infelicitously. 

Infelicity (inft'li'siti). [ad. L. infelTciids, f. 
infelTx unhappy: cf. obs. F. z'zz/«‘ 7 zVzVi/ (15th c.).] 

1 . The state of being unhappy or unfortunate ; an 
unhappy condition or state of affairs ; unh.appi- 
ness, misery ; bad fortune, ill luck, misfortune. 

1382 WvcLiF 2 Jl'Iitcc, vii'i. 35 Nych.anore . . cam to An- 
tioche, hauynge hel5lst liifelicitee [giast or most wretchid- 
nesse], of the deeth of his oost. ri4So tr. De Imiiatioue 
III. xxiii. 92, 1 morne and here myn infelicite wi)> sorow’e. 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 350 For so is your power depover- 
ished, and Lordes and great men brirught to infelicitee. 
1632-62 Hevlin Cosmogr. To Rdr, i Being, by the unhappi- 
ness of my Destiny, or the Infelicity of the Time.s, deprived 
of my Preferments. 17S9 Johnson Rasselas xxviii, You 
suiely conclude too hastily from the infelicity of marriage 
agaiiLst it.s in.stitution. 1825 I.amb Elia Ser. ii. Barbat-a 

S , Tliat pure infelicity which accompanies some people 

in their walk through life. 

b. A particular case or instance of bad fortune ; 
an unfortunate circumstance or event ; a misfor- 
tune ; a cause or source of unhappiness. 

1577 Fenton Gold. Epist. 2 When God administereth to 
vs diseases, sorowes, deaths, and infelicities. 1631 Hobbes 
Govt. <5- Soc. X. § 16. 163 The government comes to be ad- 
ministred in a Democraticall manner, and . . thence arise 
those Infelicities which for the most part accompany the 
Dominion of the People. 1682 H. More Annol. Glanvill's 
Lux O. iSg It i.s the infelicity of too many, that they are 
ignorant. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 8r So that his death 
was not an Infelicity to the Church, 1891 Spectator •; Mar., 
These infelicities of travel were of frequent occmrence, and 
endured with cheerfulness. 

2 . The quality of not being happily suited to the 
occasion or circumstances ; unlucky inaptness or 
inappropriateness ; with pi. an unhappily inappro- 
priate expression or detail of style, 

1617 Hales Gold. Rem, (1673] 10 With how great in- 
felicity 01 incongruity soever it be. 1639 Hammond On Ps. 
cxx. heading paraphr., A complaint of the infelicity of such 
companions. *823 Lamb Elia Ser. i. O-xf in Vac., Perad- 
venture the Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, would, 
once in six years, merge in a Sabbath. 1879 Church 
Spenser 33 The beginnings of that great critical literature, 
which in England, in spite of much infelicity, has only been 
second to the poetry which it judged. Mod, A work marred 
by its infelicities of style. 

Infelonious (inf/lua-nios), <z. noitce-zvd. [In- 8.] 
Not felonious; not of the nature of felony. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. i. iii. The thought of that 
infelonious murder [of a canary] had always made her 
wince. 

Infelt,///, (t. [f. In adv. ii b -p Ythe ppl. a.] 
Felt within ; inwardly felt or experienced. 

a 1386 SiDNEv Astr. ij- Stella Ixi, Who indeed infelt affec- 
tion beares. 1774 TFesim. Mag. II. 93 Dice can no infelt 
bliss impart. _ 1894 J. R. Illingworth Personality viii. 
(1895) 194 Its infelt capacity for intercourse with God. 

lufemiuine (infe-minin), a, rare. [In- 3 .] 
Not feminine; unwomanly. 

1879 G, Meredith Egoist III. 30 There’s my flat confes- 
sion, and highly infeminine it is. 

t Infe’nce, Obs. Alsojen-. [f. In-Iot^ 
-1- Fence y'.] trans. To inclose in, or as in, a 
fence ; to fence in. Hence t Infemced^//. a. 

i6x3-i8_ Daniel Coll, Hist. Eng. (1626) 158 The ill ad- 
ministration of Justice. . threw open agayne .. this ill in- 
fensed closure. 1632 Benlowes Theoph. v. xi, Tomes full 
of mystick characters enfense Those seas of blisse 1 

t Infencibi’lity. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Fen- 
cible -p -ity.] The condition of not being ‘ fenci- 
ble ’ ; unfitness for defensive military service. 

1632 Ukquhart J^ewr^Wks. (1834] 253 Then weie these 
very same men whom they had formerly cast, either for 
malignancy or infencibility, inrolled in their troups. 
t Infe'nse, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infenstis ho,s- 
tile, inimical.] Hostile, inimical. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <5- Mon. (1642) 470 The lewes 
as Infense to the Samaritans as they to them. 1680 (Ialdcr- 
WOOD in Hickes Spir. Popery 30 A most infense Enemy to 
the Purity of Religion. 

f Infe'nsivef Obs. rare. [f. L. infens-tis 
(see prec.) -p -IVE ; cf. defensive, offensive,'] ==prec. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 256 This King 
was verie infensiue to the Regentis and Gouernouiis. 

Infeodate, -ation : see Infeudate, -ation. 
l3ifeof(f, -ment, obs. ff. Enfeoff, -ment. 
Infer (infa-x), V. Also (6 infarre, enferre), 6-7 
inferre, 7-8 inferr. Inflected inferred, etc. [ad. 
L. inferre to bear, bring, or carry in, to inflict, make 
(war), to cause, occasion, to introduce ; in med.L., 
to infer ; f. iv- (In- 2) + ferre to bear. Cf. F. 
infinr to allege, show, infer (i6th c.).] 
f 1 , trans. To bring on, bring about, induce, oc- 
casion, cause, procure; to bring upon (a person, 
etc.), to inflict ; to wage (war) %tpon, Ohs. 

C1540 Boorde The hokefor to Leme Civ a, Iramoderat 


sIepe..cloth Induce and infarre [1342 — Dyciary viii. (1870) 

245 infer] bieuyte of lyfe. 1543-4 Ait 35 Hen. VIII, c. 12 
'The same frenche kyng..hathe inferred and done viito his 
maiestle . . intollerable displea.suies. 1366 Painter Pal. 
Pleas. 1. B ij b. Determined by common accorde, to inferre 
warres vppon the Romaines. 1576 F leming Pnnopl. Epist. 

160 If .any wound be inferred with force of forreigne 
weapon. 1589 Nashe Almond for Pa?rnt 11 b, A wicked 
mind..eyther meditates the iniiiries which he is about to 
inferre, or feal'es some leproch to be inferred by others. 
1394 Sli.tKS. A’zV/;. ///, IV. iv. 343 Infeire faire JLnglands 
peace by this Alliance. 1396 Si'ENsnu F. Q. vi. viii. 31 
Faire Serena; who., fled fast away, afeaid Of villany to be to 
herinferd. i64oBr. REYNOLD.sFrtSifwsiii.i6. 1697 Potter 
Antiq. Greece i. x.xvi. (1715) 178 He who wilfully infeis 
Damage, shall refund twice as much. 1734 Edward.s 
J'reed. Will II. xii. 123 If absolute Decrees are inconsistent 
with Man’.s Liberty as a moral Agent, .it is not on account 
of any Necessity which absolute Decrees infer, 
fb. To confer, bestow. Obs. 

1371 Campion Hist. Irel. (1633) 45 That the Metropolitanes 
See was inferied upon meere lay pensons of the blood royrll. 
1589 Nashe Anaf. Absurd. Epist. p ilj, What ever content 
felicitie or Foi tune may enferre. 1614 Raleigh //zsif. li'orld 
I. II. 363 That this honour might bee inferred on some one 
of the blond and race of their ancient King. 

’I'C. with compl. To cause to be; to make, 
render. Ohs. rare. 

1667 Milton P. L. vie 116 To glorifie the Maker, and 
inferr Thee also happier. 

1 2 . To bring in, introduce (in discourse or writ- 
ing) ; to mention, report, relate, tell ; to bring 
forward (as an argument, etc.), adduce, allege. 
(With simple obj., or more rarely obj. cl.) Obs. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf, 61 Somewhat I could enferre Your 
cqnsayte to debaire. 1384 R. Scot D/jcozc Witcher, xm. 
vii. u886) 24s The Jasper stone, touching which,, I have in- 
fened Marbodeus his verses. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, n. ii. 

44 Full well hath Clifford plaid the Orator, Inferring aigu- 
ments of mighty force. 1607 Drewills Arraignin. in II art. 
Mhc. (Hlalh.) III. 60 This oath..hauing beene. .re.ad. -he 
was required to alle.Tdge or inferre against any part thereof 
what he colde. a 1668 Davenant Play House Wk.s. (1673) 
103 Towards the conclusion, it infers the Voyages of the 
English thither, and the amity of the Nations towards them. 
1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iii. 152 7 iote,'Vhe Canon of the 
Council oi FrinJi . . is too Jong to be here at full inferred. 

3 , To bring in or ‘draw’ as a conclusion; spec, 
in Logic, To derivebya process ofreasoning, whether 
inductive or deductive, from something known or 
assumed ; to accept from evidence or premisses ; 
to deduce, conclude, (With simple obj. or obj, cl) 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 147/1 Whernpon is inferred 
eft.sone al that the messenger wold haue fled fro by force, 
1568 in H. Campbell Love Lett. MaryQ. Scots (1824) 18 
They inferred upon a letter of her own hand that there was 
another meane.. devised to kill the king. 1584 Fenner D4/! 
Ministers (1587) 3 Because the strength of a consequence 
doeth hange, .vppon. .the necessitie of the illation, let vs 
marke what hee inferreth. 1624 Sanderson Twelve Se7’m. 
(1632) 468 We should from the premisses inferre .something 
for our farther use. 1717 Prior A Lna in. 3T2 What I never 
meant Don’t you infer,_ 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. II. 225 
From this State of Antiquity I would inferr these twoThings. 
1845 Mill BqgzV (1856) Intiod. § 4 The truths known by in- 
tuition are the original premises from which all others are 
inferred. 1867 Freeman Norm. Co}iq. (1876J I. vi. 423 Cnut 
hastily inferred that they had deserted. 1872 B. Stewart 
Heat% 13 It will be inferred from what we have said that [etc.]. 

b. absol. To draw a conclusion or inference; lo 
reason from one thing to another. 

1377 Vautrouillier Luther 07iEp. Gal. 135 Reason hear- 
ing this, by and by doth thus inferre : Then God gaue the 
lawe in vaine. 1634 Milton Comus 408 1 do not. Brother, 
Infer, as if I thought my Sister's state Secure. 1769 Burke 
Late Si. Naii<m 76 These reasonings, which infer from 
the many restraints under which we have already laid 
America, to our right to lay it under still more.. are con- 
clusive, .as to right ; but the very reverse as to policy and 
practice. i8a8 Wii.ately Rhet. in E7icycl. Metrop. lifllx 
To hifer is to he regarded as the proper office of the Philo- 
sopher; — to p7-ove, of the Advocate. 1876 Jevons Logic 
Prwi. 12 When we thus leain one fact from other facts, vve 
infer or leason, and we do this in the mind. 

4 . To lead to (something) as a conclusion ; to 
involve as a consequence ; to imply. (Said of a fact 
or statement ; sometimes, of the person who makes 
the statement.) 

C1530 More A7tsw. F7-iih Wks. 840/2 The fyrste parte is 
not the pioofe of the second, but rather contrary wyse, the 
seconde inferreth well y» fyr.st. 1381 MuLCASTER_Frtr/ri'rt«s 
xliii.GSSy) 277 Socrates finde.s a good scholerwhichin naturall 
relation inferreth a good maister. 1633 Earl ManciI. Al 
Mo)ido (1636) 110 Solomon saying that the day of death was 
better than the day of birth, inferred that there was a faire 
way of doing well. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 91 Consider 
linst, that Great or Bright inferrs not Excellence. 1736 
Butler Anal. i. vii. Wks. 1874 I. 134 These assertions 
..Would infer nothing moie than that it might have been 
better. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi, 583 Yet, what 
did the proposition of the Governor-General to the Council ^ 
infer'? 1884 Academy 10 May 327 Socrates argued that a 
statue inferred the existence of a sculptor. 

1 5 . To carry to the grave, to bury ( = L. inferre), 
Obs. 7 -are. (But perh. the word is interred.) 

c *533 H artsfield Divorce Heft. VII I (Camden) _aoo Her 
dead corpse was carried to Peterborough and there inferred. 

1 6 . To carry in, insert ; to figure as inserted or 
projecting into. Obs. rare. 

157J Bossewell /^rwrt/vVii. 27 Engrayled. .because two 
colors, or any mettal or colour, be gradately inferred one 
into the other, that no partition, but onely the Purflue, mai* 
be scene betwene them. 

Infer ; see Jnpabe sh, 
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JEnferable, -ible (infs-rab’!, i-nfenb’l), a. 
See also Infekrible. [f. Infer v., on the pattern 
of preferable, referable, from tbe corresp. Fr. words; 
bnt there is no F. infirable\ L. analogy would re- 
quire infet ible ; both L. and Fr. analogy, with the 
example of preferable, referable, transferable, re- 
quire the stress to be on the first syllable; the 
pronunciation infoTab’l, which is that of most 
dictionaries, would require the spelling inferrable : 
see Inferrible.] That may be inferred or drawn 
as a conclusion ; declucible. 

17SS Johnson, Infe7-ibk [citing: Sir T. Browne who has 
Infekribli:]. 1791 App. I'VAiffs Wks. VI. 129 That 

an Argument is inferable from these premises. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. n. ii. 251 The fact is inferihle, from 
. . the informations of Ptolemy. 1811 Shelley Let. to 
God'Min in Dowdeu Shelley (i886) I. v. 218. I see no reason 
hence inferable which should alter my wishes. i 85 o H. 
Spencer Phys. Laughter 1891 II. 463 The fact, alike 
infeiable a priori and illustrated in experience. 1875 
Whitney Lang.jxw. 290 The inferable beginnings of 
human language-making. 

Inferd, obs. ; see Ferd jd.t 
fin fere, in fer, adv.pkr., in company: see 
Fere sb.i 2. 

Inference (i-nferens). [ad. med.L. inferentia 
(Abelard Ouvr. ined. ed. Cousin, 325, 328) (cf. 
It. inferenza ' an inference, an implying Florio 
161 j), f. inferettt-em, pr. pple. of inferre to Infer : 
used instead of cl.L. illdtio.'\ 

1 . The action or process of inferring ; the drawing 
of a conclusion from known or assumed facts or 
statements ; esp. in Logic, the forming of a con- 
clusion fioin data or premisses, either by inductive 
or deductive methods ; reasoning from something 
known or assumed to something else which follows 
from it; == Illation. Also (with a particular 
act of inferring ; the logical form in which this is 
expiessed. 

In English, the word appears first in the general sense, 
not as a term of formal Logic, In Logical treatises, it is 
found first applied to the deductive process of the syllogism, 
and its conclusion {mediate in/ereuce) ; its application to 
the inferiing of a conclusion from a single proposition by 
conversion, opposition, permutation, or the like {immediate 
inference), and its use in the logic of induction {inductive 
infere^tci) appear later, and are not acceptted by all logicians. 
On the other hand, sonte restrict the term to induction, 
and deny that either a syllogism or an immediate inference 
can propel ly be called an inference. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. ni. xi, § 10 These are hut weake 
and feeble disputes for the inference of that Conclusion 
which is intended. 1603 Lo)id. Prodigal m, ii, ’Tis merely 
un.sound unprofitable idle inference. 1643 Milton Divorce 
It. ix, ‘ Therefore shall a man cleave to hi.s wife .which we 
see is no absolute command, but with an inference, Therefore. 
1736 Bmu:.E.f7ialogy it. vi. 308 Religion is. .a matter of de- 
duction and inference 1803 Ld. Eldon in Vesey's liep.Vlll. 
436 That is too thin an evidence of intention to afford much 
inference i827_\V hately Logic iv, The Province of Reason- 
ing. iii. {bending), Of Inference and Proof. 1837-8 Sir 
W. Hamilton Logic w. (i860) I. 279 Inference or illation, 
indicates the carrying out into the last proposition what 
was virtually contained in the antecedent judgements. Ibid. 
II. App 25s There are various Immediate Inferences of one 
proposition from another. .The first of these is Conversion, 
1843 Mill Logic it. i. § 3 Cases of inference in the proper ac- 
ceptation of the term, those in which we set out fromknown 
truths, to arrive at others really distinct from them. Ibid, 
IV. i. § 2 In almost every act of our perceiving faculties, 
observation and inference are intimately blended. 1864 
Bowen Logic vi. 148 Inference or Reasoning is that act of 
Pure Thought whereby one Judgment is derived from 
another, or from two others. 1866 Fowler Dedtict. Logic 
m. i. (1869) 70 In any inference, we argue either to some- 
thing already implied in the premisses or not : if the latter, 
the infeience is inductive^ if the former deductive. If the 
deductive inference contain only a single premiss, it is im- 
mediate ; if it contain two premi-sses, and the conclu-sion be 
drawn from these jointly, it is mediate, and is called a syllo- 
gism. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. i. 2 This . . is not a 
matter of inference. It is a recorded fact of history. 

2 . That which is inferred, a conclusion drawn 
from data or premisses. 

r6i2 Bacon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 452 ludges must 
beware of hard constructions and strained inferences. 
1692 South 12 Serm. (1607) I. 479, I shall draw some use- 
full Inferences, by way of Application, from the Premises. 
1724 Watts Logic Introd. Wks. 1813 VII. 315 These in- 
ferences, or conclusions, are the effects of reasoning, and 
the three propositions, taken all altogether, are called syllo- 
gism or argument. 1788 Reid Aristotle's Log. yi. § i. 
128 When a child first draws an inference, or perceives the 
force of an inference drawn by another, we may call this tbe 
birth of reason, 1828 Macaulay Ess., Hollasn {1851) I. 55 
When it wishes to avoid a disagreeable inference from an 
admitted proposition. 1843 MiLLAngfc Introd._§ 5 To draw 
inferences has been said to be the great business of life. 
1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 69 The natural inference 
is that the wheel was just beginning to be known. 

1 3 . That which a thing leads to or brings in its 
train. Obs. rare.. 

1673 Lady's Calling i. i. § 16 This is evident enough if we 
look only on the meer surface of the crime [Drunkenness]; 
hut if we dive farther into its inferences and adherencies, 
the affirmation is yet more irrefragable. 

I'Dferenoer, fto/tee-zc/d. [f. prec. -f-ERk] One 
who draws an inference. 

1738 Mrs. DsLAtiv Li/e ^ Corr. (1861) II. isThe character 
you give me of the Inferencer has raised my esteem of him. 

VOL. V. 


Inferential (infere*njal), a. [f. med.L. in- 
ferentia + -al.] Of or pei taining to inference ; 
involving or depending on inference ; of the nature 
of inference. 

2637 Gaule Sapient. Jusiif. 16 But was this infeiential 
motive heedlesly escaped ? 1804 W. Taylor in Amt. Rev. 

II. 32J The speculations of hypothetical and inferential 
reasoning. 1813-21 Bentham Onto!. Wks. 1843 VIII. 195 
An inferential entity, is an entity which, in these times at 
least, is not made known to human beings in general, by the 
testimony of .sense, but of the existence of which the per- 
suasion IS produced by reflection. 1834 R. G. Latham 
Native Races Russian Emp. jog The belief was, probably, 
inferential. 1883 G. Allen Darwin viii. 137 Minute infer- 
ential proofs which hardly admit of deliberate condensation. 

Hence {nonce-wdsl) Infere utialism, a theory 
involving or depending on (mere) inference (as 
distinguished from direct observation or conclusive 
demonstration) ; Infere'ntialist, an advocate of 
such a theory. 

1874 M'Cosh Scot. Philos, xliv, (1875) 334 Brown's doc- 
trine can scarcely be called idealism. It might more appro- 
priately be called inferentialism. 1891 Athensettm 8 Aug. 
196/3 That the inferentialists will give up the contest, is not 
to be expected. 

Inferentially (infere-njali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly ^.] In an inferential manner ; in the way of, 
or by means of, inference. Sometimes qualifying 
the whole clause or statement : =asan inference, 
as may be inferred. 

1691 Beverley Thousand Yrs. Kingd. 23 From whence 
He Inferentially Goes on upon the Supposition [etc.]. 1852 
Washn. Wilks Hist. Half CesU. 337 Inferentially, had the 
natural rate of increase been followed, the population would 
have been two millions more than at present. 1884 Manch. 
E vani. 2 Dec. 5/2 That women had no souls, and inferen- 
tially no brain-s. 1895 F. Hall Tsuo Trifles 9, laminferen- 
tially assigned an egualLty with the poor creature. 

+ Illfe'rial, a. Obs. [cf. OF. inferial low- 
lying, in low position (applied to hell), prob. repr. 
a med.L, *'inferialis, f L. hifertis low, or inferiiis 
adv. lower. (L. had itiferialis funeral, f inferitx 
sacrifices in honour of the dead, f. inferi those of 
the infernal regions, the dead; whence sense 2.)] 

1 . Low in position, low-lying; situated below, 
lower, nether ; =Infeeior A. i; spec, belonging 
to this lower world, mundane, snblunary. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 1 . 151 After that is Cilicia. .The 
nowbleste cite off theyme alle was Tharsis, more inferlalle 
towarde the see. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxii. (1845) 104 
And the second day . . The witters above he did devide 
aryght. From the erthely wateis which are inferiall._ 1319 
Four Ehvtents in Haxl. Dodsley I. 9 Men.. Disputing of 
high creatures celestial . . And know not these visible things 
inferial. 1542 Boorde Dyetary x. (1870) 233 Strayne the 
vpper parte . . and cast the inferyall paite awaye. 

b. Of planet.s : = Inferior A. 5 a. 

ax543 Boorde Pronost. Prol. in Introd. Ktwwl. (1870) 
Forewords 25 The son-.illumynatynge as wel the inferyal 
planetes as y“ superyal planetes. 

2 . (See quot.) rare~°. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Inferial, belonging to Funeral 
Obsequies. 1638 in Phillips. 

Inferior (infisTio-t), a. and sh. Also 6 -oiire, 
6-8 -our. [a. L. inferior lower, comp, of infents 
low. Cf F. infirieur, i6th c. in Littrd (also rare 
inferiore, 15th c.), (The iG-ijth c. spelling in- 
feriour followed words from AF. -onr, F. -eur.)\ 
Lower ; opposed in all senses to superior, and often 
antithetical to it in designating pairs of things, as 
‘ su]Derior and inferior courts of law 
A. adj. 

1 . Lower in position ; situated below, or farther 
down than, something else ; nether ; subjacent. 
(Now chiefly in technical use ; see also senses 3-8.) 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 255 The inferior Germany, 
towarde the weste, is abowte the floode callede Renus. 1317 
Domesday Inclos. I. 257 A messuage in Tynton inferior 
belongyng to John Richerdson. 1363 T. Gale Enchirid. 
13 a (Stanf.), The inferior ventricle receyuing the liner, 
stomacke, spiene, kidneye.?. a 1631 Donne Epigy. (1652) 98 
Here the swolii sea views the inferiour ground. 1731 Fal- 
coner To Pr. 0/ IValcs $g The soul .. sails incumbent on 
inferior night. 1812 Sir H. Davy Client. Philos. 97 The 
heated e!a.stic matter must remain longer in contact with 
the inferior than with the superior portion. 1830 Lyell 
Princ. Ceol. I, 297 The result would be the same if, the 
swiftness being equal, the infeiior current had only a fourth 
of the volume of the superior. i86a Dana Man. Geology v. 
57S The old Glacial drift . . being observed in several places 
as an inferior deposit. 

b. Const, io (that which is higher), raj-e. 

1571 Digges Pantom. i. xvii. Eiijb, So that the vent or 
end. .he inferior to the Fountaine whence it is deriued. 

2 . Lower in the stream of time ; later. (Cf 
Descend v. 5, Down adv. 15.) 

1641 Viud. Smectymmms vii. go The Bishops of inferior 
times. 1894 Daily Nesus 20 Dec. 6/2 The year which has 
been chosen as the inferior limit. 

3 . Lower in degree, rank, importance, quality, 
amount, or other respect ; of less value or consi- 
deration ; lesser ; subordinate. 

1331 Elyot Gov. i. i, In hym [man] shulde he no lasse 
prouidence of god declared than in the inferiour creatures. 
1348 Hall Chron., Edw. /F'241 b,The chief of his nobilitie 
. . beside merchauntes, and other inferior persones. 1606 
G. _W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. Ivsline 38 The basest of their 
retinue, and the inferrior of their friends, 1607 Norden 


Sum), Dial. A vj, Revenues . .brought in . . by the labours of 
inferiour tenants. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 822 1 he 
people worship the Sunne. .the Moone also, .but in an iii- 
feriour degree. i7S4ERSKiNEFin'«c..S'e. LawnSog) islnferior 
courts are those whose sentences are subject to the review 
of the supreme couits. 1736 Burke Find. Nat. Soc. Wks. 

I. II The body, or, as some love to call it, our inferiour 
nature. _ 1878 Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. iv. § 146. 150 
To obtain at least an inferior limit to the density of the ether. 

b. With lo (funlo); = lower than, less than, 
not so good or great as ; unequal to. 

1335 Coverdale Job xiii._2 Nether am I inferior vnto 
you. 153s Joye .<4/12/. Tindale (Arh.) 29 A man farre 
inferior vnto them both in lerning, iugement, and vertev\. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 20 The noyse not in- 
feriour to a Cannon. 1706 H. Maule Hist. Piets in Misc. 
Scot. I. 8 It had been nothing Inferiour to them in beauty 
and profit. 1768 Boswell Corsica Introd. (ed. 2) g, I feel 
myself inferiour to the task, 1841 Myers Cath. Tk. iii. 

§ 48. 180 How inferior is it [the Koran] to any' preceptive or 
prophetic portion of even the Hebrew Sci iptures. 

•fc. With other constructions. Obs. rare. 

*S 39 Tonstall Serm. Paint S-und. (1823) 7 He was made 
inferiour vnder angels. 1353 Eden Treat. Neive Ind. (Arb.) 
15 The Elephant is a beast .. little inferiour from humaiiie 
sense, 

4 . In a positive or absolute sense (admitting com- 
parison with moreaxidi most) : Of low degree, rank, 
etc. ; in mod. \ise esp. in reference to quality : Of 
no great value or excellence; comparatively bad, 
poor, mean. 

(In early instances, more inferior may be regarded simply- 
as a double comparative = rVi/SriV?-.) 

1531 Elyot Gov. i. i, Begynnyng at the moste inferior or 
base, and assendynge upwarde. 1699 Garth Dispeus. ii. 17 
I’le calmly stoop to more inferiour things. 1714 Fortescue- 
Aland Pref. Portescue's Abs. Lim. Mon. 34 It [English 
Law] provides for the Security and Happiness of every 
Individual, tho' never so inferior, a 1743 Swift (Seager), 
The black A more inferiour station seeks, Leaving the fiery 
red behind. 1806 Surr Winter in Lend. I. 265 The hand 
. . did but its duty, and must have clone the same thing . . 
for the most inferior of his fellow creatures. 1868 J, H. 
Blunt Ref. Ch. Eng. 1 . 413 Richard Masters . . was too 
inferior a man to deal properly with such an outbreak. 
1878 GLADSTONE_/’nwe?'Ao;/ze>' i4The country with which 
he shows so inferior an acquaintance. 

b. adverbially. In a lower position, 
i597_ tr. Guillemeau' s Fr. Chirurg. 22/2 It is situated 
more inferior, wher all the fibers of the Scrotum doe end. 

6. Asiron. a. Applied to those planets (Venus 
and Mercury) whose orbits lie within that of the 
earth (originally, according to the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, as having their spheies below that of the 
sun), b. Inferior conjunciion : see Conjunction 
3. C. Inferior meridian : that part of the celestial 
meridian which lies below the pole; so inferior 
passage (of the meridian) , etc. 

1638 Phillips s.v., Ln/eriour Blaaets are those which are 
placed below the Globe of the Sun. 1787 Bonnvcastle 
Asiron ii. 26 The two first, because they move within the 
earth’s orbit, are called inferior planets. 1833 Herschel 
Astron, viii. 253 The inferior conjunction will happen when 
. . the planet has reached a point between the sun and 
earth. 1834 Mbs. Somerville C annex. Phys. Sc. xiii. (1849) 
105 Once under the superior and once under the inferior 
meridian. 1S34 Moseley Astron. x. (ed. 4) 47 Let the alti- 
tude of the star be obseived at the time of its inferior 
passage. 

6. £oi. Growing below some other part or organ ; 
said of the calyx when growing below or free from 
the {superior') ovary, and of the ovary when ad- 
herent to the sides of the (superior) calyx so as to 
be below the lobes of it. 

[1763 Lee Introd. Bot. Gloss., Tn/erus flos, Flowers whose 
Receptacle are situated below the Germen.] 1783 Martvn 
Rousseau's Bot. v. 35 The greater number of plants . . have 
the germ inclosed within the flower ; these are called in- 
ferior flowers as inclosing or being below the germ. 1830 
Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. Introd. 23 The difference between 
a superior and inferior calyx consists only in the cohesion 
of that organ with the ovarium in the one case, and its 
separation from it in another, 1S37 Henfrey Bot. § 285 
The Bacca, or true berry, differs from the nuculanium only 
in being inferior, so that it Is crowned by the witheied teeth 
of the calyx. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 An in- 
ferior ovary is one with adnate or superior calyx. 

7 . Anal, and Zool. Applied to parts or organs 
situated below others of the same kind (distin- 
guished as superior), or below the usual or normal 
position. 

[1563; see I.] 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entontol. IV. 314 Eyes., 
Inferior . . When they are placed on the lower side of the 
head. /Writ 336 Wings.. Inferior. The posterior wings are 
so denominated if the anterior wings, when at rest, are 
placed upon them. 1840 E. Wilson Anat. Fade flA (1842) 
39 The Inferior Maxillary Bone. — The lower jaw is the 
arch of bone which contains the inferior teeth. Ibid. 349 
The inferior Vena Cava is formed by the union of the two 
common iliac veins. 1878 Foster Phys. iii. i. 392 The latter 
degenerate from the'inferior cervical ganglion below upwards 
to the superior cervical ganglion above. 

8. Printing. Applied to small letteis or figures 
I cast or made to range at the bottom of the ordinary 
i letters, in a line of type, as in Hj, 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocah., Inferior Letters, small letters 
which are cast on the lower part of the body, e.g. aai ou — 
the reverse of ‘ superior ' letters—* » ' 0 u_ 

B. sb. 

1 . A person inferior to another (in rank, or in 
some respect specified or implied) ; one who ranks 
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below another ; one of less consideration, attain- 
ments, etc. ; a subordinate. (Commonly with pos- 
sessive pronoun ; cf. Better A. 7 .) 

igoa ArKYNSOM tr. De Iimtatione in. xxiv. 217 He may 
nat very wortliely e.xalte hym selfe aboue other ne vyly- 
pende his inferyoure or the poors. C1S30 Cox Rhet. 
(1899) 46 Superyours whiche haue power to make lawes to 
the inferiouis. 15^3 G. Harvey Leiter-bk. (Camden) 4, 

I liave not shoiin mi self so surli towards mi inferiors. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 524 The Governours have abso- 
lute rule over their inferiours. 1754 Sherlock Disc. (1739) 

1 . xiii. 344 Love towards Inferiors is Courtesy and Condes- 
cension. 1875 Mqzley Univ. Serm. ix. (1877) 194 He finds 
out how much harder it is to be fair to an equal than ever 
so generous to an inferior. 

2 . A thing inferior to another ; something of less 
amount, subordinate importance, etc. ; 'h also for- 
merly (in //.), things of this lower world, sublunary 
affairs or events (cf. Inperial i). 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Pocsie II. xiv. [xv ] (Arb.) 137 All 
aboue the number of three are but compounded of their in- 
feriours. 1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. iv. 461 And such 
is hcj that doth affirm the Stars To have no force on these 
inferiours. 1S58 tr. Portals Nat, Magic i. viii. 13 Whoso- 
ever is rightly seen in all these things, he will a.scribe all 
these inferiours to the stars as their causes, 1871 M. 
Collins Mrq, §• Merck. I. viii. 247 The. .Manor, .had been 
the manorial inferior of the lords of Ashridge, 

3 . printing. An inferior letter ; see A. 8. 

1884 Southward Praci. PrintingifiA. 2) 17 The distinction 
lietween ordinary letters and supeiiors or inferiors is found 
in the unusually large white space at the top or bottom of 
them respectively. 

luferiority (infioriip-riti). [f. L- type *««- 
ferioritds (see Inferior and -ityJ, prob. in med. 
L., cf. Sp. inferioridad (Minsheu, IS99), It. in- 
feriority, (Florio, 1611), F. inferioriid (Oudin, 
1642),] The quality or condition of being inferior ; 
lower position or state : 

a. in degree, rank, quality, amount, etc. 

IS99 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Inferioridad, inferioritie, the lower 
part. 1611 Florio, In/eriorita, inferioritie, a lower state. 
1641 Bp. Hall Def. Hmnb, Remotisir. 124 A superiority and 
inferiority betweene Officers of different kindes, willnot prove 
a_ superiority and infeiiority betweene Officers of the .same 
kinde. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 149 P 10, I may feel the 
.stings of inferiority. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. 1 . no The 
inferiority of heat in the temperate and arctic zones south of 
the line. 4856 Macaulay Biog. f iSdyldgtGoldsmith] was pain- 
fully sensible of his inferiority in conversation. »886 Ruskin 
Prmterita I, xi. 345 With these farther inferiorities to Davie. 

b. in local position, rare. 

1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 208 The inferiority of the 
Blaye limestone to the Miocene strata. 

lufe'xiorize, v, rare. [f. Inferior -t- -ize.] 
trans. To make inferior. (In qiiot. absol.) 

a 1834 poj-EttiDGE Lit. Rem. (1838) IV. 238 , 1 would avoid 
the iiiferiorizing consequences by a stricter rendering of the 
tl fll) O IIciTljp. 

iuferiorly (iafto-riaiU), adv. [f. Inferior a. 
+ -LT ^.] In an inferior position or degree. 

1 . In a lower position ; further down ; below, 
beneath ; on the lower part or side. 

’tSSfi J- Heywood Spider ^ F. Ixxxviii. no Spiders are 
plaste a houe superiorlie. And flies beneth themplaste in- 
feriorlie. 1597 A. M. tr. GuiUemeaiis Fr. Ckirurg. 16 h/2 
A little stone-drawer, superiorly hollows . . and inferiorlye 
like ynto a hoocke. 1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. 664 
Iuferiorly, each plate of whalebone is terminated by a broad 
fringe of horny fibres resembling hair. 1883 H. 0 . Forbes 
Natur. Wander. 369 Bordered inferiorly by a light band. 

2 . In a lower degree, siibordinately ; to a less 
extent ; with a low degree of excellence, compara- 
tively badly, poorly. 

_ i_6oS Vebstegan Dec. Tntell, x. (1628) 320 More inferiorly 
it is a deputy or officer vnder some noble man. 1838 John 
Martin Rem., Ess, iv. 316 Born partly, or, if you will, say 
chiefly, by God, but partly also, however inferiorly, by 
man. 1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap iv. 76a Artist-pre- 
ference B'or work complete, inferiorly proposed, To incom- 
pletion, though it aim aright. 

i Infe'riomess. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NE-ss.] The quality of being inferior ; inferiority. 

1674 A, G. Quest. Oath AUeg. To Rdr. 2, I hop'd 
my mfetiourness in number would not be able to work me 
any great prejudice, xyzy in Bailey vol, II. 
t XU-feTlOMS, ct. Obs. rare. [f. as Infebi-al 
- f-ous.] = Inferior. 

1607 ScAol. Disc. agst. Aniichr. 7. ii. 76 As if a seruant 
.should . . take the right hand of him, because of old that 
was the inferious place. 1642 Soveraigtity Kings title-p,, 
This was spoken Principally and Peculiarly of Kings, and 
not of inferious subjects. 

Inferme, etc., obs. form of Infirm, etc. 
tlnfe'rmeut. Obs. rare. [f. Infer v. + 
rMENT.] The action of inferring ; citation; inference. 

1593 Bilson Govt. Christ's Ch. 297, I have cleared the in- 
fennents of both places before. 

t Infermenta’tioai. Obs. rare. {In- 3 .] Ab- 
sence of fermentation ; unfermented condition. 

1608 Dispntt. Kneeling Sacrain. 49 The circumstance of 
the Evening, and of the infermentation belonged peculiarly 
to the feast of the Passover, and of the unleavened bread, 

f Inferme'iited, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Unfermented. 
173a Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 409 A Diet of farinaceous 
Substances infermented, as of Pudding. 

Tnf em (infSun), a, poet. rare. [ad. L. infern- 
us situated below, lower, infernal; in Dunbar 
perh. immed., from OF. in/erne.1 ==lNPEBNAi, 


1500-ao Dunbar Poems ixxxv. 7 Our tern inferne for to 
dispern, Helpe rialest rosyne. 1802 Courtier Solitude 19 
To reconnoitre the infern abode Of sheer philosophist. 
Xufexnal (infoMnal), a. and sh. [a. F. infernal 
(from 1 2th c. in Littiei, ad. L. infernal-is of the 
realms below, infernal, f. itiferniis aclj. situated 
below, subterranean, of the lower regions, whence 
infemi the shades, inferna the lower regions, and, 
in later (Christian) use, infernus sb. masc. ‘ hell ’.] 
A. adj, 

1 . Of or belonging to the world or ‘ regions ’ below, 
i.e. to the realm of the dead in ancient mythology, 
or the abode of evil spirits in Jewish and Christian 
belief ; of, pertaining or relating to, hell. 

f 1374 Chaocer Troyhtsw. 1515 (1543) And ibis on euery 
god celestial. .On euery Nymphe and deite infernal, c 148s 
Dighy Myst. 11. 412 The myjte prince of the partes in- 
fernall. rgss Eden Decades 325 To open a way to 
the courte of infernal Pluto. 1563 Homilies it. R ebellton 

II. (1850) 567 The miseiable captues and vile slaves of that 
infernal tyrant Satan. 1601 Holland Pliny I, 3 The in- 
fernall powers beneath. 1629 Milton Nativity xxvi, The 
flocking shadows pale 'Troop to the infernal jail. 1703 Pope 
Thebais 411 By the black infernal Styx swear. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776} II. 141 To ascribe this strange 
pioduction to the operations of an infernal agent. _ 1828 
Scott F, M. Perth xxxii, The most abhorred fiend in the 
infernal regions is sent to torment me. 

2 . Of the character, or having some of the attri- 
butes of hell ; like that of hell ; hellish. 

1562 Bulleyn Def. agst. Sickness, Bk. Siche Men 79 a, 
God deliuer us all, from soche infernall plagues from hence- 
forthe. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 119 The forty load 
of Toback . . fired, who.se black vapour upon free-cost, gave 
the whole City infernall incense, two whole dayes. a 1691 
Boyle Hist. Air(i6g2) 157 The heat of the island Sua- 
quena, Gregory used to call, iiifenial. 1858 IClvcsley Lett. 

L (1878) 21 The infernal hiss and crackle of the flame. 

3 . Of the nature of the inhabitants of hell ; 
diabolical, fiendish, devilish. 

X603 Knolles Hist. Turks (\tgS) loj The Sultan, .carried 
with an infernall fury, defaced and most shamefully polluted 
the sepulchre of our blessed Sauior. 1660 Milton INce 
Commw, Wks. (1851) 445 The Language of thir infernal 
Pamphlets. 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 48 An 
infernal project of the second mate’s. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s 
Trav. (1760) III. 37 Tophana. .is still living m prison here, 
and few foreigners leave Naples without seeing this infernal 
hag. 1827-35 Willis Wife's Appeal 20 Voltaire, With an 
infernal sneer upon his lips. 1848 W. H. Kelly tr. L. Blanc's 
Hist, Ten Years I. 607 An infernal plot, it was said, had 
been formed ; . . miscreants went about, poisoning food, wine, 
and the water of the fountains. 

4 . t a. Infernal stone : an old name for lunar 
caustic. Obs, 

1706 Phillips, Infernal Slow, a sort_ of Caustick - . so 
call’d from the exquisite Pain it causes in the Operation ; 
it is the same with Silver Cautery. 1758 Reid tr. Macgiter's 
Chym. I. S3 They are used by Surgeons, under the title of 
Lapis htfernalis. Infernal Stone, or Silver Caustic. 1855 
Mavne Expos. Lex., Lapis Infernalis, the infernal stone, 
a term for the caustic potash. 

b. Infernal machine : an apparatus (usually 
disguised as some familiar and harmless object) 
contrived to produce an explosion for the criminal 
destruction of life or property; formerly, an ex- 
plosive apparatus used in military operations. 

[1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) F iv, Amidst the 
confusion occasioned by this infernal apparatus.] 1810 Naval 
Chron, XXIII. 137 The infernal machine which was let off 
at St. Malo had no effect. 1816 W. Warden Lett.fr. St. 
HeleJtcc (ed. 4' i6g He [Napoleon] still retains his original 
belief in the contrivance of the Infernal Machine. 1863 
Chambers Bk. of Days I. 109/1 It was the third time 
that what the French call an Infernal Machine was u.sed in 
the streets of Paris. 1880 McCarthy Oum Times IV. liv. 
154 Some rudely constructed infernal-machine was flung 
into his bedroom at midnight. 

c. Infernal fig : a name for Argemone mexicana, 
a plant of the poppy tribe, with acrid seeds. 

1760 J. Introd. Bot. (1788) 339 Infernal Fig, Arge- 
mone. 1866 Treas, Bot., Fig, Devil's or Infernal, 

6 . coUoq. As a term of strong execration or con- 
demnation : ‘ Confounded execrable, detestable. 

1764 Foote Patron iii. (i78r) 64 Sever. . . The infamy of 
being the author [of the play]. Juliet. What, is it bad, 
then ? Bever. Bad ! most infernal ! 1775 Sheridan Duenna 

III. i, Well, it is the rnost unaccountable affair ! '.sdeath ! 
there is certainly some infernal mystery in it. 1866 Mrs. 
Riddell Race for Wealth xv. (Tauchn.) 159 Her father 
boxed her ears, and told her not to make such an infernal 
fool of herself. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, Africa 213 His 
white trader friends told him not to be such an infernal ass. 

B. sh. 

1 . An inhabitant of the infernal regions, or of 
hell; an infernal deity; a fiend, devil. (Usually 
in pli) 

1582 N. T. (Rbem.) Phil. ii. to That in the name of lesus 
every knee bowe of the celestials, terrestrials, and infernals, 
t6i3 Heywood Braz. Wge Wks. 1874 III. 217 Vnmanade 
the fiends, and make a passage Free for the Infernals. c 1790 
CowFER Notes Milton's P. L. j. 114 To invent speeches for 
these Infernals so well adapted to their character. 1833 
1 . Taylor Fanat. i. 6 Outlaw of humanity, and offspring, 
as he (the persecutor] seems of infernals. 

1 2 . pi. The infernal regions. Obs, 

1613 Heywood Silv. Age Wks. 1874 HI- reS And with 
my club Wotke my free passage (tnaugre all the fiends) 
Through these infernals. 1673 Dryden Marr. a la Mode 
V. 1, And let me die, but m follow you to the infernals, till 
you pity me. 


3. transf. a. A person of fiendish character. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) HI. 387 They are a .sit 
of infernals. 1788 J. May yrtil. fy Lett. (1873) 42 Only 
three dajs agon e, some of the infernals [Indians] killed a 
white man. 

b. A thing of infernal character ; in later use, 
short for infernal machine (see A. 4 b). Obs. 

1610 II isUio-m.\y. 219 Ush. One of you an.swer the names 
of your playes. Post. .A russet coat and a knaves cap (an 
Infernal). 1779 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. S7/2 That 
no mercy ought to be shewn to them, and if the infernals 
conld be employed against them he should approve of that 
measure. 1809 Naval Chron. XXII. 203 Rocket-s, infernals, 
fire-devils. 

I'lence (nonce-wds.) InfeTnallsm, infernal system, 
practice, or cliaracter ; Infe-rnalness, infer nality 
(Bailey vol, II, 1727); Infe’rnalry, a haunt of 
‘ infernals ’ ; Infe'rnalsliip, the personality of an 
‘ infernal 

1607 Dekker Kni.'s Conjur. (1842) 16 Had his Infernal- 
ship ben arrested to any action how great soeuer . . (the 
Diuell scornes to be nonsuited) he would haue answered that 
too. 1864 E. Sarglnt Peculiar II. 219 A noble people . . 
manfully fighting tlie great battle of humanity against such 
infernalism as this. 1871 Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. 

III. 199 Cockneydom with its .slums, enchanted aperies and 
infernalries. 1888 Voice (N. Y.) 20 Dec., In its plenaiy 
infernalism the rumseller's license implies the following 
contract. 

Infernality (infamse-llti). [f. prec. + -ITV.] 

1 . The quality of being infernal, or an instance 
of this; hellisbness, diabolicalness; a diabolical 
act or characteristic. 

180S Foster Aw. (1844) 256 The_ Mexican abominations 
and infernalities have already received from us their epic 
tribute, 1862 Sat. Rev. 629 An old philosopher, ve are 
told, is right — that every Frenchwoman has a certain ‘dose 
of infernality*. 

J* 2 . The infernal world and its occupants. Obs. 
rS93 Nashe Christ's^ T. (1613) 33, I would haue fought foi 
them, with hell, the diuell, and al infernality. 

Xixfernalize (infsunabiz),^, [f.lNFEKNALiz. -t- 
-IZE.] trans. To render infernal; to imbue with 
a hellish disposition or character. 

1817 Coleridge Own Times (1850) III. 961 To infernalhe 
human nature, by poisoning the very sources of morality 
and peace, c 1875 in MissCobbeZ j/c(i894) II. 2i9[Scenes 
which, as Colonel Leigh said], ‘infernalise a whole geneia- 
tion ’. 

Infernally (infs-mali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 1^.] In an infernal manner, hellishly, diaboli- 
cally. Usually colloq. To an ‘ infernal ’ extent, 

‘ confoundedly’, detestably. 

1638 SirT. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 275 An act so infernally 
devillish, that all Persia cursed him. 121670 Hacket Abp, 
Williams 1. (1693)211 All this I perceive is infernally false. 
1831 Lytton Godoiphin 14 You lost infernally last night. 
1874 Hatton Clytie (ed. 10) 211 ‘ It is infernally lonely 
hei e ’, whined Ransford. 

II Inferno (infauim). [It. rVy^m(7:-late L. in- 
fernus hell (Ambrose).] Hell ; a place of torment 
or misery compared to hell ; a place likened in some 
respect to the Inferno of Dante’s Divine Comedy. 

1834 'SA'Eaviivi Angler in Wales I. 24 The passage to what 
some, who attribute to Byron a cloven foot, might call his 
inferno. 1839 Carlyle Chartism iv. (1858) 23 This black 
unluminous unheeded Inferno and Piisonhouse of souls in 
pain. 1889 Ruskin Preeterita III. i. 27 Rossetti was really 
not an Englishman, but a great Italian tormented in the 
Inferno of London. 

Xnfero- (imfem), modern combining foim of L. 
inferus low (see Inferior), used in scientific terms 
(chiefly Zool.) to designate parts situated low down 
or on the under side; as Infero-ante'rior a., 
situated below and in front ; Infero-frcntal a., 
in the lower part of the forehead ; Infero-la'teral 
a., below and on one side ; Infero-me'dian a., in 
the middle of the under side ; Infero-poste rior a., 
below and behind. 

1849 Dana Geol. App. i. (1850) 701 From the beak to the 
■’‘infero-anterior margin. 2864 Huxley vn. Reader xg Mar. 
364/3 The lateral excavation of the rinfero-frontal legion. 
1877 — A nat. Inv. Anim. vi 322 The *'infero-lateral pai'letes 
of the stomach are strengthened by a numbei of other plates 
and bars. Ibid.\\. 316 The lamella which forms the ^infero- 
median region of the rostrum. 1852 Dana Crust, n. 1273 
Dorsal and *infero-posterior margin minutely denticulate. 
Ibid. 871 Palm ‘‘infero-subapical. 

Inferobrancll (i’nfewibrse qk). Zool. [f. In- 
FEEo- + L. branchise gills : cf. mod.L. Infero- 
hranchialal\ One of the order or sub- order In- 
ferobranchiaia of gastropod molluscs, originally 
comprising those in which the gills are situated 
under the projecting border of the mantle, now 
extended to include allied forms without gills. 
So I nferobra’nchian, Imferobra’iicMate adjs., 
belonging to the Inferobranchiata-, sbs. =InfebO- 
BRANOH. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 411/2 Met with in the . . In. 
ferobranchiate . . orders. 1847 Craig, Inferobranchians. 
1851-6 Woodward dfolArrca 34 In some of the Gasteropoda, 
the respiratory organs form tufts . . protected by a fold of 
the mantle, as in the inferobranchs and tectibranchs of 
Cuvier. 

Inferred (inf 3-rd a, [f. Infer v. + -ed.] 
+ a. Brought in, brought on, inflicted, (obs.) b. 
Derived by inference. 
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X59* Greene Vpsi. Courtier in Harl, Misc. (Malh.) II. 
2?S That when they have wasted what their fathers left 
them by pride, they may grow sparing and humble by in- 
ferred pouerty. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xvii. (R.), To 
■see or suppose such a connection of the two ideas of the in- 
ferred proposition. 1866 Fowler Deduct. Logic iii. § i 
(1869) 8t The infeired proposition being virtually contained 
in the propositions from which it is inferred. 

Inferrible, -able (infsTib’l, -ab’l), a. See 
also Inferable, [f. Infer v. -b -able : the spelling 
inferrible is of mongrel character between the 
analogical L. *infertbilis with single r, and the 
analogical English infe'rrable with rr, as in in- 
ferring : see -BLE.] That may be inferred ; de- 
dticible. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. iv. 13 Conclusions no 
way inferrible from their premises. 3681 Boyle Contn. 
Hxpsr. Spring Air ii. iii. ix, From this experiment .. it 
seems to be infeirible, that [etc ]. 1843 Mill Logic n. iii. 

S 5 (1856) I. 223 A geneial pi oposition, every tittle of which 
is legitimately infenible ft om our premises. 1881 N. Amer. 
A’<w. CXXXII. 308 It i.s fairly inferrable from the.se am- 
biguous declarations . . that they are neither of them really in 
favor of the proposed reformation. 

Hence luferritoiTity, capability of being in- 
fcired. 

1843 Mill Lo^ic r. iv, § 3 (1836) pi What is asserted is .. 
the inferribility of the one from the other. 

Inferring (inf a Tig), vbL sh. [f. Infer v. + 
-tnqI.] The action of the vb. Infer; the drawing 
of inferences. 

1371 Goldino Calvin on Ps. v. 8 After the manner of in- 
ferring, in this wyse. 1827 Wiiately AoyA iv. iii. § 1(1846) 
310 Reasoning comprehends Infeiring and Proving. 

Infe'rring, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -4- -ing ^.J That 
infers, that draws inferences. Hence InfeTring-ly 
ndv., in the way of inference, in an inferential sense. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxi. 17 The particle (Nam) is 
taken inferringly. Athenseuin 12 Apr. 463/2 That ten- 

dency, Impulse or belief which makes man an inferring being. 

Infertile (infoutil, -toil), a. Also 6 -ille, y -il. 
[a. F. infertile (1488 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. 
infer tills, f. in- (In- 3) + feriilis Fertile.] Not 
fertile ; unfruitful, unproductive, barren, sterile. 

1397 A. _M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg. *iv b, To sowe 
the same in an infertille grovynde. 1611 Speed Theat. Gt. 
JSrii. xliii._(i6i4l 83/1 The soile .. being so full of infertile 
places, which the Northern Englishmen call Moores. 1733 
Hanway Trav. (1762) I. in. xi. 181 A defect in one man, 
could render only one woman infertile. 1868 Darwin Plants 
Anim, (1875) II. 130 Animals and plants, when removed 
from their natural conditions, are often rendered in some 
degree infertile or completely barren. 1869 Rawlinson .Al/if. 
Hist. 54 The most infertile of the four Continents. 

Hence lufe'rtllely adv., in an infertile manner 
(Craig, 1847); Infe-rtileness (Bailey vol.n, 1737) 
= next. 

Infertility (inf3.iti‘liti). [a. late L. infer- 
tilitds, f. infertilis : see prec. and -itt : cf. F. in- 
fertility (i5-i6th c. ill Godef. Compl.).'] The 
quality or condition of being infertile ; unfinitfnl- 
ness, unproductiveness, barrenness. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. iii. 7 The T\Iinerals 
. . shall Counteruaile the infertilitie of Soile. 1677 Hale 
Pnm. Orig. Man. 11. ix. 214 Commonly the same distem'- 
perature of the Air that occasioned the Plague, occasioned 
also the infertility or noxiousness of the Soil. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1867) I. p. Ixii, This immunity from error ac- 
companies an infertility of knowledge. 1839 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. ix. (1878) 248 Individuals which happened to be en- 
dowed, .with mutual infertility. 

flnfe‘ase,w. Obs.rare-°. [f. In- ^ -P Fesse.] 
To place a heraldic charge in fesse. 

1611 Florio, In/asciare, . . to infesse in armory. 

f Infe’St, sb. Obs. Used (in pi.) by Turberville 
to render L. inferim, funeral offei ings or expiations. 

1367 Turberv. tr. Ovid, Heroid. xii. K vij, O wronged 
Syre reioyce ; ye men of Colche Be glad : and of my brothers 
ghost receiue Th' infests. 

flnfe’st, a. Obs. [ad. L. infest-us unsafe, 
hostile. But in sense 2 perh. short for infested.'] 

1 . tlostile. Const, to, against, towards. 

1513 Douglas MSnsis xi. iii. 51 Drances, that liad full gret 
envy At 3yng Turnus, all way to him infest. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V (1809I 65 Now approched the fortunate 
faire dale to the Englishmen and the infest and unlucky daie 
to the French Nobilitee. 1612 T. James fesuitf Doi.vnf. 30 
The lesuits proued no lesse infest foes against the late 
Pdncesse. 1641 Tmie Evang. T. l. 23 Two 

great and sigHall Hi.storians give in evidence against him, 
how infest an enemy he was to Christians. 

2 . Molested, attacked. rare'~'^. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Sf Commw. (1603) 177 While time 
passeth, the neighbouiing nations provide (if not infest) for 
their owne safetie, 

+ Infe'st, Obs. ra 7 -e~^. [f. In -1 + fst, 
Fast v.^, after L. itzfgere.] trans. To fasten or 
fix in something. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Ixviii. 18 Out take me of ))e lare 
hat i be not infestid [L. ne infgar]. 

Infest (infe'st), w.2 [a. F. infester (1390 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. 'L.infestareXo assail, molest, 
f. infeslus unsafe, hostile.] 

1 . trans. To attack, assail, annoy, or trouble (a 
person or thing) in a persistent manner ; to molest 
by repeated attacks ; to harass. Said a. Of per- 
sons, animals, huUful things. Now rare. 


1477 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 797 III. 191, I shalle 
nott trow hie ner infete ^read infeste] them therein. 1533 
Bellenden I.ivy ii. (18221 130, 1 sal never infest nor trubil 
you ony forthir with sic desiris. *548 Hall Chron., Hen. P 
38 Outwaid enemitie or foreyn hostilitie not halfe so muche 
infested, greved or troubled the valiaunt Brittons as their 
owne. 1363-87 Foxe A. ty M (1684) 1. 229/2 He sought all 
manner of ways to infest the Emperor. 1646 Gaule Cases 
Cause. 38 The Divell now infesting them, if they grow .slacke 
to infest others. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. g 198 They 
would not have enduied..the Rain and the Wind to infest 
them. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archil. I. 70/1 Deep roads . . 
unsafe upon account of the ground which lies above them, 
from whence any enemy may be prodigiously infested. 1846 
Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. II. 9, I am infested and perse- 
cuted and worried to death by duns. 1830 Neale Med. 
Hymns (1867) 160 Cold and sorrow Him infest. 

tb. Of diseases, perveise opinions, errors, etc. ; 
(sometimes confused with Infect, sense 4). Obs. 

1342 Boorde Dyetary xxxii. (1870) 294 The sycknes wyll 
infeste [te r, infectej them more there th’an in any other place. 
1590 Spenser F.Q. i. xi. 6 That mightie rage Wherewith 
the martiall troupes thou doest infest. And hartes of great 
Heroes doest enrage. 1650 Bulweh Antliropomei . 189 Their 
childien aie more rarely infested with this infirmity. 1732 
ArbUthnot Rules oj Diet tj.i, No disease infests mankind 
more teuible in its symptoms and effects, a 1734 Fielding 
Covent Card. Jnil. Wks. 1784 X. 64 That complication of 
political diseases which infests the nation. 

2 . To trouble (a country or place) with hostile 
attacks; to visit persistently or in large numbers 
for purposes of destruction or plunder; to haunt 
with evil intent, so as to render unsafe or unplea- 
sant ; to swarm in. or about, so as to he trouble- 
some. Said of persons (e.g. robbers, piiates), 
animals (e.g. wolves, vermin, insects), diseases or 
other evils. 

1602 Warner Alb. F.ng. Epit. (1612) 368 England . . dila- 
cerate and infested a.swell by the Saxons ihemselues as 
by the Danes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 6:0 The 
Turkish Pyrats, which . . infested al those Seas. 1615 G. 
Sandys Trav. 38 The plague for the most part miserably 
infesteth this City. 1651 C. Cartwright Cert. Reltg. T'o 
Rdr., Popery is the grand evill that doth infest the Church. 
1697 Dryden dirg. Georg, jv. 358 Vlsis^s infest the Camp 
with loud Alarms. 1718 Bp. Nicolson in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. II. IV. 318 A country said to be much infested with a 
set of barbarous and pilfering Toiies. 1765 A._Dickson 
Treat. Agric. l. xiii. (ed. 2) 106 Some [weeds] . . infest the 
land that is in tillage, and others the land that is in grass. 
1796 Scott Chase note, An aerial hunter, who infested the 
forest of Fountainebleau. 1863 'L\¥.\.i.Autig. Man 207 Over 
lands covered with glaciers, or over seas infested with ice- 
bergs. 

Hence Infe'sted ppl. a., Infe'sting vbl. sb. and 
ppl, a. 

1676 tr. Guillatiere's Foy. Athens 39 This way of infesting of 
Ships is ordinary among them. iMi Daily News 14 Sept. 
3/1 A clearance of infesting borders, hedges, and poor timber 
IS wanted. 1893 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Dec, 821 Infested barley 
heads present a very characteristic appearance. 

t Infe'Stauce. Obs. rare. infestance.] 

= Infestation. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxi. 76 Infestaunce obprobre ne 
vytupere [Fr. nulle infestance ne opprobre ne de oaisoft] to 
anchises, . were neuer doon of my behalue. 
t Infe'Staut, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infest- 
dnt-em, pres. pple. of infestaz e to Infest : see -ant. 
Cf. OF. infestant (Godef.).] Infesting. 

1639 H. More Jinmort. Soul 11. xvi, That this facilitates 
their condition of appearing, is evident from that known 
recourse these infestant Spirits have to their dead Bodies. 

Infestation (infeste* ’Jan), [ad. late L. infes- 
idtidn-em (Tertullian), n. of action fiom infestdre 
to Infest ; cf. F. infestation (14th c. in Godef.).] 
The action of infesting, assailing, harassing, or per- 
sistently molesting; now used esp. of insects which 
attack plants, grain, etc. in large swarms. Also, 
with an and pi. An assault or attack of this kind. 

1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 187 The Scottis sal 
perpetuallie rejose al boundis of Northumbirland, but 
ony infestatioun of Inglismen, in times curaing. 1563-87 
Foxe A. <5- M, (1684) I. 567/1 Wheresoever that Water is 
sprinkled, all vexation or infestation of the unclean Spit it 
should avoid. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. Si. Ambrose 1. 37 
In the time of infestation of the Arrian heresie. 1693 Ki'N- 
nett Par. Antiq. iii. 9 The guard of our Sea-coasts from the 
infestation of Northern Pirats. 1751 Lavington Enthus. 
Method. ^ Papists ii. iii. (1754) X52 The Diabolical Infesta- 
tions, and surprizing Contagions . . were all among the N uns. 
1831 Sir F- Palgrave Norm. ^ Eng. I. 136 The external 
enemies possessed a power of infestation which could not he 
quelled. 1881 Miss Ormerod Injurious Insects,^ Prev. 
Rem. (1890) 248 The infestation did much harm in young 
Fir woods. 1893 Times 8 Oct. 2/6 The world- wide referee 
on entomological infestations. 

t Infe*sted, ppl. a.i Obs. rare. Also 6 en-. 
[?f. Infest v.^\ but perh. confused with Infes- 
TEBED.] Infixed, rooted, inveterate. 

1536 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 28 Preamb., By a cursed Cus- 
tome soo rooted and enfe.sted. 1391 Spenser Muiopot. 354 
That olde Enfested grudge. 13^8 Hakluyt Voy. I. i6r (R.) 
Only one man died ofa maladie inueterate, and lone infested. 

Infested, ppl. aP : see under Infest 
I nfe'ster, sb. rare, [f. Infest 0.2 -»• -eb i.] 
One who, or that wliich, infests. 

1791 CowPER Odyss. XXII. 348 The gadfly, infester fell Of 
beeves. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, IV. zo8 Their insect 
infesters.. are confined to the Orders Strepsiptera [etc.]. 

+ Infe'ster, V. Obs. rare. Also y en-. [f. In- 2 
-f Festeet/] trans. To render (a sore) festered, to 


cause to rankle. Also fig. Chiefly in In-, enfes- 
tered ppl. a . , festered, inveterate. 

1363-87 Foxe A, 4 /!/. (1396) 1193/1 The long coloured 
peruerse obstinacy, and iiifestered hatred of this double 
faced dissernbler. 1394 J. Radford Truth in Relig. To 
Rdr., Olde infestred diseases must be cured with sharpe 
medicines. 1609 J. Davies Holy Roode (1876) 16 Whiche 
His enfestered SOI es exulcerates. 1611 E Inraucorare, 
to eniancor, to enfester. 

f Infe'StiOTlS, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. infest-zis 
(Infest a.) or Infest v.‘^, after adjs. in -ious ; cf. 
izifectious, etc.] Hostile, inimical, troublesome. 

1397 Lyly Worn, in Moone iv. i. igi Detested falser ! that 
to Stesias’ eyes Art more infeslious then the basiliske. 
tdoi R. Johnson Kingd 15 Commw. (1603) 234 The king of 
Adel is his no lesse infeslious eniiny'. 1632 Le Ghys tr. 
Velleius Pnierc. 201 A Citizen was slaine then whom there 
had none lived moie pernicious to the Commonwealth, nor 
more infeslious to honest men. 1709 Sacheverell Serm. 
S Nov. 23 Like Glowing Mischiefs, or Infeslious Plagiie.s. 

tlnfe'Stive, a.^ Obs. rare. [f. Infest 4- 
-iVE.j Tending to infest ; troublesome, annoying. 

1563-87 Foxe A.^ M. (1596)277/1 Yet was he. .to him 
a mo-st secret and infestive enimie. 1602 Warner Eug. 
Epit. (1612) 356 When their owne ciuill warres were most 
inte.stine, and the Barbarians mo.st infestiue to their Empire. 
c 1611 Chapman Iliad viii. 151, I will all their ships inflame, 
with whose infe.stive .smoke . . the conquer’d Greeks .shall 
choke. 1704 Cibber Caz-z/err Hiisb. Prol.,The Garden of thd 
Mind To no infestive Weed's so inclined, As the rank Pride, 
t Infe’Stive, a.‘^ Obs. ra7'e — °. [ad. L. infes- 
tiv-us not pleasant (Geliius) : see In- 3 and F'es- 
TIVE.] ‘Without mirth or pleasantness.’ 

1623 in CocKERAM. 1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

So Infesti'vity (f-are), absence of festivity ; dull- 
ness. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1733 in Johnson. 1833 Anne 
Manning O. Chels. Bun-ho. [in i8th c. stjde] xiii. arr, 1 was 
quite wicked to be secretly complaining merely because of 
the infestivity. 1882 T. Hardy Two on a Tower I. vi. 121 
Lady Constantine’s life of infestivity. 

Infe'stmeut. rare. [f. Infest &.2 + -MENT.] 
The action of infesting ; infestation. 

1819 W. S. Rose Lett. 1. 288 The infestment of the roads 
by banditti. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 505 
Infestment of the common louse, chiefly inhabiting the head 
of uncleanly childten. 

f Infe'StnouS, a. Obs. [irreg. f. L. infest-tts 
(Infest a.) or Infest zi. 2 , after adjs. in -uous : cf. 
iNFECTUOUa.] =InPE8 TIOUS. 

JS93 IS Ksan Christ’s T, (1613) 64 There fell such an in- 
festuoiis vnsacinble famine amongst them. 1604 Supplic. 
Plasse Priests § i The two Kingdomes (which not seldome 
in former times have beene much infestuous one to the 
other). 1630 R . Johnson's Kingd. 4- Covimtu. 426 Baduini 
alike infestuous to neighbour and traveller. 1712 H. 
Moris Antid, Aih. 1. viii. Schol. 131 The infestuous shafts 
of the accurate and sharp Wits, 

Hence ftnfe-stuoxisly ar/z'. Obs. 

1604 SvppUc. Masse Priests § 39 In driving away divels 
also from the places they most infestuoiisly haunted. 

t I'llife:tcllillg, vbl. sb. Obs. 7 -are~\ [In 
adv. lie.] A bringing in ; inlrodiiction. 

*535 h\ttop.SA.Y Safyre i6$o Theinfetchingoflusticeairls, 
Exeicit mair for couetice Then for the punisching of vyce. 

Infetter, obs. variant of Enfetteb v. 
t Infeu’date, Obs. In 8 infeodate. [ad. 
med.L. mfenddt-zis, pa. pple. of mfeuddz-e : see 
next.] Of tithes : Granted to laymen (cf. F. dimes 
infdodfes'). 

ito 6 tr. Duphis Eccl. Hist. II. v. 8g That the Right.? 
of Regales and infeodate Tithes would be overturned. 

Illfeuda'tiou (infi^/dei-Jan). Law. Also 5-8 
infeodation, (8 ezron. infasd-). [ad. med-L. in- 
fenddtion-em, n. of action f. infeuddi-e, f. in- (In- 2) 
+ feztdum : see Feed Fee sb.'^ Cf. F. infiodaiion, 
formerly infeiidation (1393 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . a. The granting of an estate to be held in fee ; 
enfeoffment, b. Infeudation of tithes, the granting 
of tithes to laymen. 

1473-4 Ld. H. Treas. Scott. I. 5 Item comiionit with 
Adame Mure for a new infeodacione of his landls . . to be 
haldin of the King in warde and relef. 1682 Evats Grotiiis 
IVar^ Peace iig Under Alienation is deservedly comprised 
even Infeudations, under penalty of confiscation for bleach of 
Faith, given to the Lord of the Feoff. 1695 Kennett Par. 
Antiq. ix. 441 This appropriation and infeodation of Tithes 
and Glebe, was the meer innovation of Popery. 1710 pRi- 
deaux Orig. Tithes iii. 162 Alienations or Infasdations of 
Tithes. 1767 Blackstone Comm. IL iii. 27 A decree of the 
council of Lateran held a. d. 1179. .prohibited what was 
called the infeodation of tithes, or their being granted to 
mere laymen. 1861 Maine Anc. Law ix. 365 A person 
wishing to engraft himself on the brotherhood [of vassals] 
hy commendation or infeudation came to a distinct under- 
standing [with the lord] as to the conditions on which he was 
to be admitted. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist, J. ix. 2^2 note, 'I'he 
infeudation of benefices and transfer of magisterial jurisdic- 
tions to the landowners. 

2 . A deed by which, lands or tithes are granted 
in fee, a deed of enfeoffment. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. u 50 Which shews that 
the Demesnes of the Crown were holden sacred, .and here- 
with concur all the Saxon infeodations. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm, ll.iv. 53 Dediet concessi; which are still the operative 
words in our modem infeodations or deeds of feoffment. 
Infibred (infai'bojd), a. rare. [f. In- 2 + 
Fibre sb.] Wrought into the fibre ; engrained. 

1879 J. D. Long /Eneid vi. 953 Not every pest infibred in 
our wretched lives, Is sloughed. 
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Xitlfibulate v. rare. [f. ppl. stein 

of L. inflbulare, f. in- (In- + fibula a clasp, 
pin, Fibula. Cf. Fibolate.] irons. To fasten 
with a clasp or buckle. Hence Infl'bulated ppl. a., 
fastened with a clasp (see next). 

1623 CocKERAM, Iiifibulate, to buckle. *721 in Bailev. 
1847 De Qusmcey AzV W. Hamilton Wks. 1890 V. 326 
Hooks and eyes . . tliat are fitted to infibulate him. . . Injibu- 
iate cannot be a plagiarism, because I never saw the word 
before ; and, in fact, I have this moment invented it. 1850 
Leitch tr. C 0 . Muller's Anc. Art § 425 (ed. 2) 611 Carica- 
ture of an inftbulated citharcedus. 

Xsifibulation (infi bhd^'Jsn). [n. of action f. 
Infibulatjs z/., peril, after F. infibulalion (idth c. 
in Godef.).] The action of infibnlating ; spec, the 
fastening of the sexual organs with a fibula or clasp. 

1630 Bulwer Anihropomet. 202 This art of Infibulation, or 
buttoning up the Prepuce with a Bias.se or Silver-button. 
1770 Monthly Rev. 531 Infibulation, an operation performed 
on young boys and singers by the Romans, who used it as a 
muzzle to human incontinence. 1782 Wesley Whs. (1872) 
XIII. 454 He will enlarge upon virginity, impotence, castra- 
tion, infibulation (never heard of before in England). 1798 
Malthus Poptcl. (1806) I. V. 79 The Abbd Raynal speaking 
. .of islanders in general says, ‘ It is among these people that 
we trace the origin of. . Anthropophagy, the castration of 
males, the infibulation of females, late marriages, the conse- 
cration of virginity, etc. 1872 W. W. Reade Martyrdom 
Man 448 Premature unions among children were forbidden, 
and sometimes prevented by infibulation. 

t lufi'CCbe, Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 -f FlOCHE z/., 
after L. infigertl\ irons. To fix, make fast. 

1382 Wyclip Ps. xxxviifi]. 3 [2] For tliin arwis beti in 
ficchid to me [Vulg. mfixx ?nihi]. Ibid. Ixviii. 3 [l.xi.Y. 2], 

I am inficchid [Vulg. infixm\ in the slim of the depthe. 

Infice'te, a. rare. [ad. L. mficei-us, f. in- 
(In-3) Facete.] Uiifacetious ; not witty, 

1830 IVeslnt. Rev. XII. 277 Childish, matter, .very inficete 
and unprofitable to peruse. 1831 Peacock Crotchet Castle vi. 
(18S7) 77 Mr. E. Sir, you are very facetious at my expense. 
Dr. F. Sir, you have been very unfacetious, very inficete 
at mine. 

t Infi'cial, a. Obs. rare - ». [ad. L. infcidlis, 
more correctly infiti&lis, f. infitise denial, f. in- 
(In- 5) fateri to confess.] ‘That peitaineth to 
denial, negative ’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
t Infi'Ciate, v. Obs. rare - [f. L. inficiat-, 

inJUidi-, ppl. stem of infitidri to deny, f. infiiisi : 
see ptec.] trans. To deny. 

1611 CoTGR., Denier., to denie, disaffirm, Inficiate, say nay 
vnto. 1623 CoCKERAM ir. To Deny . . .Abnegate, Infic\i\atc, 
Hence t [ad. L. inficidtiSn-eni\, 

denial; f Ittfi'ciative, 't'lnfi'ciatory per- 
taining to, or of the nature of, denial. 

1611 CoTGR., Deniemenf, a deniall, denying, inficiation, 
disaffirming, saying nay vnto. Ibid., Negaiif negatiue, m- 
ficiatiue, denying. Ibid., Negatoire, negatorie, inficiatorie, 
denying. 1656 Blount Glossogr., hificiatmi, Inficiaiory. 
't'lnfi'Cieut, Ohs. rare. [oA.'L. inficieni-em 
that does nothing, f. in- (In- 3) -k-facieni-em doing.] 
Of no effect, ineffective. 

1609 Ev. Woman in Hwn. ii. i, in Bullen 0 . PI. IV, To 
erect A towre of Sand on the uncertain surge, Or any thing 
that were more inficient. 

lufixious, a. Obs. rare"~^. [f. L. inficise, 
infitiee denial (see Inficial) -h -ous.] Given to 
denying. 

1623 Something Written by Accid. Blache Friers 4 When 
. .we are to deale with such Antagonists, and inficious aduer- 
saries, wee may well vse the language of Canaan. 

't'lnfi'ds, a- Obs. rare — '^. [ad. L. f. 

in- (In 3) + Jidus faithful.] Faithless, dishonest, 
treacherous. 

1663 Flagellum^ or O. Crotitzuell (ed. 2) 4 The Elements of 
Language and principals of Religion, both which he studied 
with the same indifference, and inftdeand fallacious endevour. 

Infidel (imfidel), sh. and a. Forms: 5-6 in- 
fydele, (5 yn-), -fidele, 6 infydel^l, -fldell, 
-fedel, 6~ infidel, [a. OF. irfidlle (ig-i6tb. c. 
in Hatz.-Daim.), ad. L. infidfl-is unfaithful, (in 
eccl. writers) imbelieving, f, in- (In- 3) -h Jidelis 
faithful, Fitjble.] 

A. sb. -i* 1. One who does not believe in (what 
the speaker holds to be) the true religion ; an 
‘ unbeliever ’. Obs. 

1326 Tindale 2 Cor. vi, ij What parte hath he that be- 
leveth with an infidele ? [So all id-iyth c. versions ; Wyclif 
( 1382) with vnfeithful, or hethene, (1388) the vnfeitbful; 
iS8r R. y, an unbeliever]. — i Tim, v. 8 The same 
denyeth the fayth, and is worsse then an infydell [so all 
16th c. versions ; Wyclif (1388) an vnfeithful man ; R.K an 
unbeliever]. 

2. In specific applications : a. From a Christian 
point of view : An adherent of a religion opposed 
to Christianity; esp. a Mohammedan, a Saracen 
(the earliest sense in Eng.) ; also (more rarely), 
applied to a Jew, or a pagan. Now chiefly Af A/. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur v. ii. Two honderd sarasyns or 
Infydeles. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 301 If any thynge be 
done to honoure of the Crlsten, and reproche of infydelys, 
it is most lykely to be done by vs. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII 23 b. The Moores or Mawritane nacion, beyng 
infideles and unchristened people. X548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Cam. 
Prayer (Coll. Good Friday), Haue mercy upon all Jewes, 
Turkes, Infidels, and heretikes. 1596 Shaks. Merck. V. iv. 
i. 334 A Daniel, lew, Now infidell 1 haue thee on the hip. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) 1. 98 Finding no Indians, 


•SO secure were they, that they ventured along further to 
find the Infidels at their chief Town. 1725 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 280 Propagating the Christian faith 
among infidels. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxi, Such ser- 
vices., gave the infidels possession of Spain. 1847 Mrs. A. 
Kerr Hist. Senna 14 He . . did not hesitate to call even 
infidels — the Osmanli Turks, .to his assistance. 

b. From a non-Christian (esp. Jewish or Mo- 
hammedan) point of view : = Gentile, Giaour, etc. 

1334 More Com/, agst. Trib. i. Wks. 1159/1 [Solomon] 
takinge to wyfe amonge other, such as were infidels. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 301 The Meizin .. prayeth God 
to inspire the Chi istians, Jewes, Greekes, and generally all 
Infidels to turne to their Law. 1671 Milton Samson 221, 

I sought to wed The daughter of an infidel. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nis. 1.62 A slave,among Muslims, is either a person 
taken captive in war, or carried off by force, and being at 
the time of capture an infidel. 

3. A disbeliever in religion or divine revelation 
generally; especially one in a Christian land who 
professedly rejects or denies the divine oiigin and 
authority of Christianity ; a professed tinbeliever. 
Usually a term of opprobrium. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 218 b, 1 shall not syt 
with wycked Infydeles that hath no fayth. 1552 Huloet, 
Infydele. atheos. 1625 Jackson Creed v. § r Every atheist 
is an infidel ; so is not every infidel an atheist. 1630 Prynne 
Auii-Armiii. 132 I'here are many Infidels, and vnbeleeuers 
in the world who haue no faith at all. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. Ill 74, I love to consider an Infidel, whether distin- 
guished by the Title of Deist, Atheist, or Free-thinker. 1772 
Junius Lett. Ixviii. 335 Some men are bigoted in politics, 
v\ ho are Infidels in religion. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. vii. 335 
He not only peremptorily affirms the leality of witches, but 
he says that those who deny their existence are not merely 
infidels but atheists. 

4. In general sense : One who does not believe 
in something specified ; an unbeliever. Const, in, 
■\io, \ against. (Freq.^^n from sense 3 ), 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. Ixxxviii. 359 Not to be Foi- 
tunes Infidels, but better times to hope. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 14 P4 A Tory, who is the greatest Believer in 
what is improbable, is the greatest Infidel in what is certain. 
1720 De Foe ii/i Duncan Campbell (1841) 44 If many do 
remain infidels to my relations. _ 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(i8it) III. ix. fiyShemust be an infidel against all reason and 
appearances, if I do not banish even the shadow of mistrust 
from her heart. 1858 Hawthorne Fr. Ii. Jruls. II. 12 
Spiritual communications, as regards which Mrs. Browning 
is a believer, and her husband an infidel. 1884 World 20 Aug. 
5/t The truth is that [he] is a political infidel. 

f 5. One who is imfaithtul to some duty. Ohs. 
nonce-use (with allusion to i Tim. v .8 : see sense 1 ). 

i6ss Fuller Ch. Hist. v. v, § 31 One .so faithfull to his 
Servants, cannot be suspected for an Infidel in not provid- 
ing for his family, of his own children. 

B. adj. (including appositive or attiibutive uses 
of the substantive.) 

1. Of persons ; Unbelieving ; adhering to a false 
religion ; pagan, heathen, etc. (Cf. the sb.) 

[1480 Caxton Chron, Eng. ccliv. (1482) 328 The Cyte of 
Constantynople. . was taken by the turkes infydeles ] 1551 
Cranmer Answ. Gardiner 369 You haue wiitten what you 
dreamed in your sleape, rather then what you learned of 
any author catholyke or infidele. 1651 Hobbes Govt. Sf 
Soc. iv. § 16. 66 Saint Paul .. reprehends the Corinthians., 
for going to Law one with another before infidell Judges. 
17x8 Lady M. W. Montagu Bet. to C’iess [Bristol] Lett. 
(18B7) 1. 239 Her infidel lover was. .fond ofher. iSzi SHELLF.y 
Hellas 244 Are there . . No infidel children to impale on 
spears? X839 Keighti.ey Hist Eng. II. 26 Desiring her 
to go to the infidel King. 

+ b. Incredulous, sceptical. Ohs. rare. 

1607 Topsell Four/. Beasts (1658) 495 Wonders in our 
own Nation . . for which other Nations account us as great 
liers..as these Infidel fools do them. 1704 Hearne 
Hist. (1714) 1. 400 Of their Skil in Magick much is sppjcen 
in Ancient Writers, but for our Part we are Infidel as to 
that Power, and therefore shall pass it over. 

2. Of things, actions, views, etc. : Of, pertaining 
to, or characteristic of, infidels or infidelity. 

1742 Young Nt. Th. 1. 1(^ Why wanders wretched Thought 
their Tombs around, In infidel Distress? 1773 Burke Sp. 
Prat. Dissenters Wks. 1842 II. 473 The author has collected 
in a body the whole of the infidel code. 1784 Cowper Ta^k 
1. 740 Through profane and infidel contempt Of holy writ. 
1837 Mxrtineau Soc. in Amer. III. 257 The clergy com- 
plain of the enormous spread of bold books, from the infidel 
tract to the latest handling of the miracle question. 

lufide'lic, a. rare. [f. prec. -l- -ic (? after 
evangelic').'] Peitaining or related to the views or 
opinions of infidels. So also laflde-lical a. 

1803 Coleridge Unpubl. Lett, to J. P. Estlin (Bright 
1884) gs The infidelical argument from Chri.stian wars . . is 
childish, 1864 Bookseller's Catal, This volume, for its in- 
fidelical principles, has rendered him infamously popular. 

Homil. Monthly "icAy Let Spiritualism free itself 
from its immoral and infidelic tendencies. 

t Illfide'liotlS, a. Obs. rare, [f, L. infideli-s 
(see Infidel) -t- -oos, Cf, Fidemoos.] a. Un- 
faithful. b. Unbelieving; infidel; of the nature of 
infidelity ; characteristic of infidels. 

xsSi Andreson Serm. Paules Crosse 18 Good and euil 
ones, .faithful and infidelioas, holy and hypocriticall. 1648 
W . Bridge England saved with a Notwithstanding 26 That 
infidelious, heretical], apostatizing Princes and Governours 
are to be depo.sed and excommunicated by the Pope. 1632 
(jKv\se.Magastrom. 163 A paganish and infidelious scandall 
at good things happening to bad men here. 

Hence f Xnfide'liously adv. Obs., perfidiously. 
Raleigh Hist. World 339 Which citie . . another of 
the Ptolemies infideliou.sly wrested from his sonne in law 
Alexander. 


I'nfLoLelism. nonce-zvd. [f. Infidel + -ism.] 
A system based on unbelief in religion. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rent. {1838) IV. 231 To suppiose 
that the exposure of the folly and falsehood of one form of 
Infidelisra would cure or prevent Infidelity. 

Znfidellty (infidclili). [ad. L. infidelitds un- 
faithfulness, n. of quality from infdilis Infidel. 
Cf, F. infidiliti (12th c. in Hatz.-Uarm.).] 

1. Want of faith; unbelief in religious matters, 
esp. disbelief in the truth or evidences of Chris- 
tianity ; the attitude of an infidel. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of (1874) II . 188 No we shall 1 touche 
wretches of mysbyleue, Expressynge theyr foly by theyr in- 
fydelyte. 1329 More Dyalcge^.RPiiz. 158/1 The stubburiies 
and obstynate infidelite of the Jewes. 1377 Vautrouillier 
Luther on Ep. Gal. 20 Not fained or trifling shines, but 
such as are against the fiist table : to wit, greet infidelitie, 
douting [etc.]. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 15. 278 

Let us for the present yield thus much to your Infidelity 
and grant that Christ was hut an ordinal y man. 1733 
Young Centaur i. Wks. 1757 IV. 106 Infidelity lets loose 
the rein to Pleasure, and gives It an ample range. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel. Advt. s_The external testi- 
mony of Christianity . , leaves infidelity without excuse. 
187s Manning Mission H. Ghost iv. no Infidelity is the 
proper opposite of faith. 

tb. Mohammedanism; Heathenism (cf. Infi- 
del sb. 2). Obs. rare. 

X603 Knolles Hist. Turks Introd., Whose grieuous 
groanings vnder the heauy yoke of infidelity no tongue is 
able to expresse. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614'' 746 That 
thy Virgin Truth, by Virginian Plantation, or Northerly Dis- 
covery, may tiiumph in her conquests of Indian Infidelity, 
f e. An infidel opinion or practice. Obs. rare. 
XS42-S Erinklow Lament. (1874) 80 Which thinge aboue 
all other infidelityes shall be our dampnacion. 1632 Gaull 
Magastrom. xxvi. Yea, they fear not to teach most perni- 
cious heresies and infidelities. 

2. In general sense : Disbelief, incredulity. 

1579 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 171, 1 meane not to wast winde 
in prouing that, which thine infidelytie will not permit thee 
to beleeue. 1642 Fuiler Holy (S- Prof. St iv. xviii. 333 
After his death, how did men struggle to keep him alive in 
their reports ? . . partly out of infidelity that his death could 
be true. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. (1856) 325, I am, 

I fear, heterodox almost to infidelity as to the direct action 
of remedies. 

3. Unfaithfulness or disloyalty to a person, e.g. 
to a sovereign, loid, master, friend, lover ; esp., in 
mod. use, to a husband or wife, called more fully 
conjugal infidelity. 

_ 1529 Latimer Serm. Card i, The king, seeing the great 
infidelity of this person, dischargeth this man of his office. 
1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 128 b, The Duke . . sente his 
letters to the kyng of Englande_. to purge and excuse him- 
selfe, of his untruth and infidelitie. 1398 Barckley Felic. 
Man (1631) 636 Martiall finding the infidelitie and incon- 
stancie of love and friendship giveth this counsell. 1673 R 
Head Canting Acad. 120 A remarkable casual revenge on 
Ikadewells infidelity. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s^ Voy. A thens 243 
When Theseus, after his infidelity to Ariana, stole away 
Hellen. 1700 ‘ Castamore {.title) Conjugiuni Languens ; oi , 
the Natural, Civil, and Religious Mischiefs ailsing from con- 
jugal infidelity and impunity. 1749 Fielding lom /ones 
XVIII. X, I told her. .that you had never been guilty of a single 
instance of infidelity to her since your seeing her in town. 
1856 Froude Hist. Eng. xi. (Cab. ed.) II. 357 Whether pro- 
voked or not by infidelity on the pai t of Henry, [Anne’s] own 
conduct had been singularly questionable. 1877 S. Cox Salv. 
Mundi Pref. xi Any man’s infidelity to his convictions. 

b. With an and pi. : An instance or act of such 
unfaithfulness. 

1714 Spectator No. 624 F 3 The Infidelities on the one 
Part between the two Sexes, and the Caprices on the other. 
*739 Cibber Apol. (1736) J. 93 That scene of Alexander, 
where the heroe throws himself at the feet of Statira for 
pardon of his past infidelities. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. 
i.viii. When his mother accused him of being in love with 
a Jewess, any evasion seemed an infidelity. 

1 4. Untmstwortlhness ; an instance of this. rare. 
*777 Burke Lei. to Fox Wks. 1842 II. 389 My opinion of 
the infidelity of that conveyance [the post] hindered me 
from being particular. 1783 J rfff.rson Let. to Izard 26 Sept, 
in Cor)-. (1829) I. 325 The infidelities of the post offices, both 
of England and France, are not unknown to you. 

I'nfidelize, v. [f. Infidel y -izb,] 

1. trans. To render infidel. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XL. 591 The work, of iufidelizing a 
country is then more than half done. 1847 MedwinY^^/Aji 
II. 219 To infidelize the world. 

2. intr. To play the infidel, profess infidelitjL 

X876 G. Mf.redith Beauch. Career HI. i. 18 We shall see 

him . . infidelizing, republicanizing, scandalizing his class and 
his countiy. 

I-nfidelly, adv. rare. [f. Infidel a. -h -ly 2.] 
In an infidel or unbelieving way. 

1^4 FraseVs Mag. XXIX. 143 By this education, the 
religious nature of man is turned . . by a fiend against him- 
self to consume him! — I nfidelly-religious, revolutionary 
principles ! 

t Infidous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. infTd-us -f -ous ; 
cf. Infide.] Unfaithful ; faithless. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Dis/ 
572 'rabaxir, which his infidous Interpreter Clusius calls his 
Spodium. 

Infield, in-field (vnifald), sb. [f. In adv.^r 
Field sb.] 

1. The land of a farm which lies around or near 
the homestead, as opposed to the outlying parts, 
which are usually on higher ground and may consist 
of moorland; hence, arable land as opposed to 
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pasture ; land regularly manured and cropped. 
Injield and outfield^ a system of husbandry which 
confines manuring and tillage to the infield land. 

1733 P. Interest Scot. 37 When we break up one 

Field for Tillage, if we left out another for Hay or Pasture 
in good Condition, the unfrugal Practice of Outfield and 
Infield would be at an End, every Part of a Farm would in 
its Turn produce equally plentiful Crops of Grain or Giass. 
1765 A. Dickson Treat. Agric. (ed. 2) 109 note. The 
arable land in Scotland is divided into infield and outfield. 
The infield is the land upon which, from time immemorial, 
the whole dung made in the farm has been laid. 1820 
Scott Monast 1, The part of the township properly arable, 
and kept as such continually under the plough, was called 
in-Jield. 1848 Hupburn in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club II. 
N o. 6. 272 The wretched system of agriculture, called infield 
and outfield, which pievailed throughout the greater part 
of last century. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 270 The culti- 
vated land was divided into ‘in-fields’ and ‘out-fields’; 
the former, being those nearest the central establishment, 
received all the manure that was made, and were planted 
with tobacco. 

b. attrib., as injield corn, gro-und, land. (This 
was prob. the original use.) 

1606 Sc. Acts Jas. PI, c. 8 (Jam.) The croft infield come 
(to be teynded] at ane tyme, the beere at ane vther tyme, 
and the outfield come at the third tyme. 1765 A. Dickson 
Treat. Agtic. (ed. 2) 465 All land called infield land, has a 
mixture of this kind of soil in its composition. 1791 Act 31 
Geo. Ill, c 92 title. An Act for .. inclosing a ceitain large 
open Tract of Land within the Manor of Holy Island, .and 
for extinguishing the Right of Common upon the ancient 
Infield Lands within the said Island, a 180a in Edinb. Rev. 
CLXVIII. 196 The rich infield ground produced spon- 
taneously lib-grass, white, yellow, and red clover. 1820 
Scott Alonast. xiii, There was but a trifling quantity of 
arable or infield land attached to it. 

2 . A field adjacent to the farmhouse or grange ; 
a home field. 

1875 Sir G. W. Dasent Vikings II. 165 As they left the 
in-fields, near the grange [etc.]. 

3 . Base-hall. That part of the field enclosed 
within the base-lines ; the diamond, b. The four 
fielders placed on the boundaries of the in-field, 

i. e. the three base-men and the short-stop, 
lufie'ld, Tf- [f. In- 2 + Field sh. Cf. impark.] 

trans. 'To inclose, as a field’ (Webster, 1856). 

In fieri : see Fieei. 

w. Ohs. rare. [f. In- i-i- Fight zi., 
after L. hnpngndrei] irans. To fight against, 
attack, assail. 

(tiToo E. E. Psalter r Over-come Jie in-fightand 
me [L. hnpugnantes, OE. Sa on-fehtendan]. Ibid. cxix. 7 
pai in-faglit [L. impngnabaHt] me self-willi. 

Z‘n>fi:g'jh.tiiig', vhl. sh. [f. In adzt. + Fighting 
vhl. sh.] In pugilism: Fighting or boxing at close 
quarters; the practice of getting close up to an 
opponent: cf. quot. 1812 in la adv. 3. So I’n- 
fi glitsr, a boxer who practises this method. 

181Z Sporting^ Mag. XXXIX. ig It would not be too 
much to denominate him as good an in-fighter. 1816 Ibid. 
XLVII. 256 The combat lasted one hour and fifty minutes 
all at in-fighting. 1886 D._C. Murray ist Person Sing. 
xxviii. 201 There are othervvi.se admirable boxers who know 
nothing of what is called ‘in-fighting .Once get inside the 
guard and they go to pieces. 

t Infi’gure, z'. Ohs. rare. \i.'L.tytpt*infi.gurdre 
(see iN-i! and Figure zt.) = OF. etjigurer. It. in- 
Jigurare.] 

1 . trans. To represent in or by a figure or emblem. 

1606 Holland Suetan. 81 7narg., Doues [are] consecrate to 

Venus from whence the lulij are descended. By them theie- 
fore..was infigured peipetuall felicitie to that name and 
familie. i6zi Lady M. Wroth Urania 274 Your dearest 
selfe remaines infigured in my chastest breast. 

2 . To give figure or form to. 

1611 Florio, hifigurare, to infigure, to shapen. 
Infi’gtired, ///. a,. Also en-. [f. In- 2, En -1 
-)- Figured. Cf. F. injiguril] Marked or adorned 
with figures. 

t6ii CoTGR., Infiguri, infigured, figured, a 1649 Druaim. 
OF Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 38/1 Like world’s bright eye 
[the sun], That once each yearsurveyes all earth and .sky,. . 
Hurries to both the poles, and moveth even In the infigur'd 
circle of the heaven. iTj^Poetry in Awi.Reg. 211 Behold 
The tissued vestment of enfigur’d gold. 

Inflle, obs. variant of Eneilb v. 

Infill (infi’l), rare. [f. In- i -h Fill v.] irans. 
To fill within or internally. 

1880 Mrs. Whitney Odd or Even. 1 ix. 79 Pure atmosphere 
and the glory that infilled it. 1888 J. Ellis New Christianity 

ii. 42 The nobler works of God, which are infilled with life 
to every fibre. 

Infilled (i •nfidd), ppl. a. [In adv. ii b : see 
Jill in.] Filled in, filled up (of a vacant space). 

1849 Murchison Siluria i. (1867) 10 Orthoceratite.s, . . 
known to be the infilled borings of Annelids and small 
Crustacea. 1887 Geol. Mag. 89 'i‘he impressions have been 
produced by the infilled tracks and burrowings of marine 
animals. 

I'nfi-'lling, vhl. sh. [In adv. 1 1 c : cf. prec. J The 
action of filling in (a vacant space) ; that which is 
used to fill up a hole or cavity. 

1871 S. Sharp in Archeeol. XLIII. 122 The fraginents [of 
pottery], .were wheeled away and buried with the infilling. 
1880 Libr. Univ. Knowl, (U.S.) VI. 584_Various_tbeories have 
been proposed to account for the infilling of mineral veins. 

Xufi'liu, V, [f, In- 2 + Film v.] trans. ‘ To 
CQver with a film ; to coat thinly ’ (Webster, 1864). 


lufilter (infidtoa), v. [f. In adv. -f Filter v. , 
or ad. F. infiltre-r (Pare, 16th c.).] trans. =* In- 
filtrate V . 3 . 

a 1846 Med. prid. cited in Worcester. 187s Lyell 
Princ. Geol. 1 . n. xvi. 364 The congelation of water infiltered 
into the porous mass. 1879 Rutley Study Rocks xiv. 287 The 
araygdaloids of calcspar which have been infiltered into the 
vesicles and crevices in basalts, long after their solidification. 

Infiltrate (infi-lm't), v. [f. In- ^^- i- F ilth a'te 
peril, after F. injiltrer (Pare, 16th c.).] 

1 . trans. To introduce by filtration ; to cause (a 
fluid) to permeate through pores or interstices. 

X7s8 j. S. Le Drans Observ. Snrg. (1771) 83 In most of 
these Abscesses, the Pus seemed rather to be infiltrated 
than deposited. i8ri Pinkerton Petral. I. 537 Sands ., 
which, by means of a calcareous juice which the sea infil- 
trates at that spot, harden gradually. 1854 tr. Lantarii!te''s 
Mem. Celebr. Char. II. Milton 5 The air of Naples, which 
infiltrated itself through his veins. 1866 Rogers Agric. .5- 
Prices I. xv. 293 The tissues becoming disorganized, and 
the blood thereupon being infiltrated into them, daik 
blotches appear on the skin. 

fig. 1876 Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ vi. 51 Love steals 
into the nature . .Infiltrating its sentiments.. through every 
crevice of the being. 18^ R. W. Dixon Mist. Ch. Eng. 
III. 354 Into the body of .. ancient matter he skilfully in- 
filtrated a leaven of spurious additions. 

2 . To pass into or permeate by filtration; to pass 
tbrough the pores or interstices of (a substance). 
Freq. in pass. inJiltrated with (rarely by). 

1758 J. S. Le Bran's Observ. Setrg. {1771) 141 Purulent 
Serum . . with which the Parts were infiltrated. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc. i. ii. 67 As this infiltrates the osseous sub- 
stance. 1869 Eng. Mech. 10 Dec. 294/2 The lilood . . in- 
filtrates the loose tissue. 1878 Huxley Physzogr. 225 
Carbonized remains, often infiltrated with mineral matter. 
fig. 1884 Expositor Dec. 457 Abstractions infiltrated 
with analogical conceptions. 

3 . intr. To pass through or into a substance by 
filtration: to percolate through pores or interstices. 

1828 in Webster. 1831 Carpenter Man Pltys. (ed. 2) 
362 The watery part of the blood from die small vessels . . 
may either infiltrate into the areolar tissue, or it may be 
poured into some neighbouring serous cavity. 1856 Mrs. 
Browning Aur. Leigh ii. 1059 Death’s black dust . . Infil- 
trated through every secret fold Of this sealed letter. 
fig. i8s8J. Martineau CA n 24 The Greek element 
of thought . . infiltrating through the theosophy of Alex- 
andria. i86t SirJ. K. Snuiti-^wovcm Let. to har I Gran- 
ville St Education infiltrates from the upper and governing 
classes to the lower. 

lufi'ltrate, sh. [f. prec. : cf. Filtrate sh.] 
An infiltrated substance ; an inliltiation. 

Ill mod. Diets. 

Infiltrated (infidtoited),///. a. [f. prec. vb. 
-h-EDt.} a. Permeated with some substance. 

1868 W. B. Carpenter in Sci, Opin. (1S69) 6 Jan. 175/1 
The infiltrated condition of those [sponges] previously 
obtained. 1870 St, George's Hasp, Rep. IX, 305 Free in- 
cisions into infiltrated parts. 

b. Introduced by infiltration. 

1873 T. H, Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. z) 58 The pressure 
exercised by the infiltrated fat produces considerable aiiEeinia 
of tlie organ. 1884 Bower & Scott BeBazy's Phaner. 106 
This thickening of the membrane contains . .a iai ge quantity 
of calcium carbonate .. as a homogeneous infiltrated mass. 
^fig. 1876 Geo. Eliot Ban. Ber. iv. xxviii, All the 
infiltrated influences of disregarded religious teaching. 

Infiltrating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -1- -ING 2 ,] 
That infiltrates ; percolating, permeating. 

1849 Dana Geol. v. (1850) 317 The Infiltrating fluid may 
have contained silica. 1872 — Corals ii. 153 The agency 
of infiltrating waters. 1884 Bower & Scott Be Bary's 
Phaner. 509 The origin of the infiltrating substances. 
Infiltration (infiltr^i-jbn). [n. of action from 
Infiltrate w. ; perh. a. P'. injiltratiost (i6lh c.).] 

1 . The action or process of infiltiating; percola- 
tion. a. In Physics and Geol,, of water or mineral 
substances in solution. 

1796 Kirwan Elem, Min, (ed. 2) 1 . 427 The percolation or 
infiltration of the particles. Ibid. 428 The infiltration of 
sea- water through lavas. 2822 J. Flint Azner, 102 
The soil is . . broken on the surface by funnel-.shaped hollows. 

. . 'These inverted cones are evidently excavated by the in- 
filtration of water. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca 74 The 
phragmocone .owes its preservation to the infiltration of 
calc-spar. 1S76 Page Aziv. Text-bk. Geol. iii. 70 Waters 
of infiltration always contain less or more of these Salts, o 

b. Physiol, and Path., of fluids (esp. blood or 
fat) which penetrate the tissues. 

1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. xvii. (1856) 129 The infiltration 
of fatty matter is rather alaiming. 1866 A. Flint Princ. 
Med. (1880) 54 Infiltration is a term ordinarily applied to 
the deposition of some material in or between the tissue- 
element.s. 1874 Van Burcn Bis. Gezdt. Org. 6 Contusions 
involving the urethra may lead to infiltration of urine. 

c. Jig. of immaterial elements or influences, as 
ideas, opinions, etc. 

1840 Mill Biss. 4- Bisc. (1859) I. Beniham 374 Principle 
after principle of those propounded by him is . making its 
way by infiltration into the understandings most shut against 
his influence. 1867 — Inazig. Addr. St. Andrews (People's 
ed.) 8 Reason . . is beginning to find its way by gradual in- 
filtration even into English schools. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. 
viii. 235 The infiltration of tribal ideas. 

2 . The action of infiltrating a substance with 
something ; the process, fact, or condition of being 
infiltrated or permeated ; esp. in Path. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat, PkiL 61 Fluids .. keep the 
country in a constant state of infiltration from below 
upwards, 1873 T, H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 51 


Fatty Infiltration — which is often described as ‘fatty 
degeneration ' — consists in the infiltration of the tissues with 
fat, which Ls deposited in them from the blood. 

3 . An infiltiated deposit. 

«_i8i2 Kirwan (Webster 182B) Calcareous infiltrations 
filling the cavities of other stones. 1815 Bakewdll Introd. 
Geol. 21 This he attributes to a calcareous infiltration. 
1898 J. Hutchinson Archives Szzrg. IX. 317 The cells 
composing the infiltration are round or oval in shape. 
fig. 1882 Child Ballads i. xv. 179/2 This passage is cleaily 
an infiltration from a different story. 

4 . attrib. aud Comb. 

1881 Raymond Minhig Gloss., LifiUration-theory, the 
theory that a vein was filled by the infiltration of mineral 
solutions. iSSxGeikie Text-bk. Geol. 11. ir. 72 The relation . . 
between these infiltration products and the decomposition of 
the surrounding mass. 1888 Times in Pall Mali G. i Oct. 
4/1 This infiltration theory had necessarily to come imdei 
Mr. Judd’s consideration. 

Infiltrative, a. rare. [f. as piec. -h -ivE.] 
Of the nature of, or productive of, infiltration. 

1856 KANE^rch Expl. I. XX, 242 The expansion of the 
ice after the contraction of low temperatures, and the infil- 
trative or endosmometric changes thus induced, 
t I‘nfi.Iliate, Ji'l Ohs.rare. [y.Ci.'L. mjimat-is 
(Plautus) one of the lowest, f. injiinus lowest, 
Infimous ; after Oftimate.] One of the lowest 
class. 

1733 Tull Horse-Hoing Hnsb. Pref. 7 He will not suflei, 
that the Possessors of Land shall be trampled on by Sei- 
vants and Labourers, or other Infimates of the Country- 
I'nfimate, V. Obs. rare, [f. ppl. stem of J.. 
injimdre to make low, f. injim-us lowest, In- 
fimods.] irans. To make low or base ; to degrade, 
debase. Hence Infimating ///. a., debasing. 

121641 Bp. hlouNTAGu Acts V NIon. (1642) 394 Populai 
novellising factionistsaiid infimating sectaries, .who through 
colour of piety trouble all. 

Infi'mity. nonce-wd. [ad. L, lowness, 

f. infim-us ; see next ; in mod.F. inftmilii] The 
quality of being ‘ infimous’ ; concr. an ‘ infimous’ 
person, 

1885 Sat. Rev. 28 Mar. 410/2 Mediocrities, or rather 
infimities, like those who crowd the French chamber, 
t I'nfimoilS, a, [f. L. injinnts (superl. of in- 
Jents) lowest -i- -ous.] Very low or base; basest, 
1613 Daniel Coll. Hist. Eng. xt2. A. man risen by .subtlctie 
and his tongue from infimous condition. 1627 W. Sclatek 
E.xp. 2 Thess. (1629) 159 They vowed to suffer losse, I say 
not of life, but of the infimous goods of fortune, for the cause 
of the Gospel. 1663 VVood Life 15 June ( 0 . H. S.) I. 476 
A yong heire, who valuing not ’his father’s labours, because 
of his ignorance, put most of his papers, .to infimous uses. 
tlnfi‘»al, a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 + Ij.Jin-ts end 
-h-AL: d.fmall] = Infinite. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt, v. xxxi, Wo worth infynall 
payne and dystresse. 1509 — Pasi. Pleas, xlv. (Percy Soc. ) 
219 Praye to thy swete sonne whiche is infniall. 

In fine, adv.phr. Finally, in short, to sum up ; 
see Fine sh^ 

Infinitant (infimitaut), a. Logic, [ad. Schol.L. 
injlnitans, pres. pple. of inJinXlare to Infinitate.] 
That infinitates ; applied to a sign of negation 
when joined to a term. See Infinite a. 8. 
Infinitary (infi-nitari'), a. Math. [=Cei. 
isijinitdr, as in injinitarkalkid ' infinitary calculus ’ 
(l 3 u Bois Raymond): see -aryI.] Relating to 
infinity, or to an infinite value of a quantity ; as 
injiniiary p 7 'oper(y of a function, i. e. one which 
the function has when tlie variable becomes infinite. 
Infinitate (infimitfk), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
Schol.L. itjtmidre (Abelard Dialectica, Wks., 
Paris 1836, 225), f. Infinite ; see -ate it.] 

iratis.. To render infinite ; in Logic, to make (a 
positive concept, term, or predicate) ‘ infinite’ (see 
Infinite a. 8) or indefinite in extent, by prefixing 
a negative. Hence Infl'nitated ppl. a. 

186^ Bowen Logic vi. 152 Either A, or its Infinitated cor- 
relative, , must belong to everything, and must include 
everything. Ibid. 153 A negative Judgment can always be 
changed in Form to an affirmative, or an affirmative to a 
negative, simply by Inlinitating one of its Terms, or by 
dropping its Infinitation. 1867 Atwater Logic 61 Hence 
such purely Negative Conceptions are sometimes classed by 
logicians as Infinitated Conceptions. 

Infinitation (infinit^i-Jon'i. Logic. [ad.Schol. 
L. infinitdtio (Abelard Z/zaAcAVa 225'), n. of action 
from injiniidre : see piec.] The action of infini- 
tating or making ' infinite ’ ; the condition of being 
infinitated; hence, applied to one of the forms of 
immediate infeience, also called permutation or 
obversion, in which one term, usually the predicate, 
of the original proposition is made negative. 

1652 Urquhart ykwe/Wks. (1834) aps For the affirmation, 
negation, and infinitation of propositions. 1864 [see prec.]. 
1867 Fowler Bednct. Logic m. ii. 77 The same inference is 
sometimes called Infinitation, from the Nomen Infinitum, 
or, more properly. Nomen Indefinitura (not-Y, as the con- 
tradictory of Y), which is employed as the predicate. 1867 
Atwater Logic 71 [Division] must not he a priori, or by 
Infinitation. 

Infinite (i'nfinit), a. (adv.) and sh. Forms : 
4-6 iiifyiiyt(e, 4-7 inflnit, (5 infenite, 6 in- 
finyte, iiifynit(e. Sc. inflneit) , 4- infinite, [ad, 
L. infimi-us unbounded, unlimited, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
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+ Finite ; perh, orig. through OF. infmit, ' 
-ite ( 13 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), later infini (Oresme, 
14 th c.). In hymns sometimes rimed with (-ait).] 

A. adj. 

1. Having no limit or end (real or assignable) ; 
boundless, unlimited, endless ; immeasurably great 
iu extent, duration, or other respect. Chiefly of 
God or His attributes; also of space, time, etc., in 
which it passes into the mathematical use (4 b). 

1413 Pilgy. SoTJile (Caxton) v. i. (1859) 71 Tlie largenes 
therof may not be comprehended by thought of maniies 
wytte ; for it is Infynyte. 1477 Earu Rivers (Caxton) 
Dictt's z Releued by thynfynyte giace & goodnes of our 
said lord. 153s Coverdale Ps. cxlvi[!]. 5 Create is ouie 
r.orde, and greate is his power, yee his wysEdonte is infinite. 
^537 N- E. (Genev.) Ep. ri'ij, That he might shewe more 
manifestly his goodnes and infinit raercie among men. _ 1651 
Hobbes Ltviath. t. iii. (1886) 22 No man can have in his 
mind an image of infinite magnitude; nor conceive infinite 
.swiftness, infinite time, or infinite force, or infinite power. 
1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iv. 22 That Power is not In- 
fintte ; and so goes not beyond ceitain Limits. tSii Heber 
Hymn., Loid of mercy and of might. .Maker, Teacher, 
Infinite; Jesus, hear and save ! Nemesis Faith 

130 The doctrine of the infinite divisibility of matter must be 
called in to help you in your dividings. i86oTvndai.l Glac. l. 
ii. 15 An infinite series of images of the candle will be seen. 

lb. In loose or hyperbolical sense : Indefinitely 
or exceedingly great; exceeding measurement or 
calculation ; immense, vast. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. IF. 1673 Hypsip., Why lykede me . . 
of thyn tunge the hifyni't graciousnesse. c 1440 Gesta Rom. 

I. EExii. 122 (H.aii. MS.) He shulde wed hir with goodis 
infinite. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 255 Infi- 
nite nomber of lewes that were expelled out ofCastlU. tsgfi 
.StiAivS. Rltrc/i. F. 1. i. T14 Gratiano speakes an infinite 
deale of nothing. i6oz — Ham. it. ii. 316 What a piece of 
worke is a man 1 how Noble in Reason? how infinite in 
faculty? z’jsji Anson s Voy. I ntrod., Of infinite importance 
to the commercial and sea-faring part of mankind. 1857 
Maurice Ep. St. John xvH. 281 W’e owe them infinite 
thanks for it. 1863 R. W. Dale Jeiu. Temp. xxi. (1877) 233 
A truth this of infinite importance. 

f e. Occupying an indefinitely long time ; im- 
mensely long, very tedious, ‘ endless (Used pie- 
dicatively, with inf. or with personal subj. : cf. 

long^ oh. 

1375-83 Abi>. S andvs Serm. (Parker Soc.) 26 It were infinite 
to recite what huge sums of money they have.. gathered. 
160S Topsell Seipents (1658) 667 All which.. I will (lest I 
should seem to be infinite) pas.se over with silence. i6zo E. 
licouNT Hone Subs. 363, I dare walke no farther in this 
Labyrinth, for feare of growing too infinite. 1638 Ciiillingw. 
Relt^. Prat. i. ii. | iid. 97 Lastly, not to be infinite, it is 
taught by Mr. Knot himseife, not in one page only, .but all 
his Book over. 

2. with pi. Unlimited or indefinitely great in 
number; innumerable, veiy many, ‘no end of'. 
Now arcL or rare. 

c 1386 Chaucer Kut.’s T. 1969 Infinite been the .sorwes 
and the teeres C)f olde folk and eek of tendre yeeres. 1483 
Caxton Cato ,I ij, Many and Infynyte euyles and incon- 
uenientes. 1355 Eden Decades 88 Not onely. .infinite hun- 
dredes and legions but also inyiiades of men. _ 1556 Awetia 
4' fsab. (1608) L j. She and heir ladeis .shedde infinite teares. 
1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 5 Now the Latlne Translations 
were too many to be all good, for thej’ were infinite. 1668 
Hale Pref. R oUds A bridgnt. b ij, Infiniteother Instances of 
like nature may he given. 1709 - Addison Tetiler No. iig P 2 
'There are infinite Parts in the smallest Portion of Matter. 
177s Harris Philos. Wks. (1841) 265 Thus there 

are . . infinite ways of being viciottsj though hut one of being 
virtuous. 1838 Carlyle G;?. ni. xviii. (1872) I. 253 

The Swedes . . found infinite ‘ pigs, near Insterburg 
1 3. Indefinite in nature, meaning, etc. ; indeter- 
minate. Obs. 

1320 Whitinton Vulg. (1327) 6 Nownes infinyte as guis- 
quis, quiciingue. 1353 T. Wilson Rhet. r Either it is an 
infinite question and without ende, or els 'it is definite and 
comprehended within'.some ende. 1663 J, Spencer Prodigies 
11663) lit It is a blind, confused, infinite, giddy thing. 

4. Math. fA. Flaying no determined limit; of 
indefinite length or magnitude. Ohs. 

j66o Barrow Euclid i. xii. Upon an infinite right line. 
Ibid, xxii, From the infinite line DE. 

b. Of a quantity or magnitude : Flaviug no 
limit : greater than any assignable quantity or 
magnitude (opp. to finite\ Of a line or surface : 
E.xtqnding indefinitely without limit, and not re- 
turning into itself at any finite distance (opp. to 
closed). 

169* Halley in Phil, Trans. No. 193 {title) Of the several 
Species of Infinite Quantity, and of the Proportions they 
bear to one another. 1^43 Emerson Fln.-eions 277 I'o find 
the Force wherewith an infinite Solid, plain on one Side LI, 
attracts a Corpuscle placed at C. 1836 De Morc vn Calcit- 

Ins Elem. Illustr. 61 Wlien we say, a + -^is equal to <1 when 
.V is infinite, we only mean that as .v is Increased « -1- 

,v 

becomes nearer to a and may be made as near to it as we 
please, if o: may be as great as we please, 1840 Lardner 
Geometry 278 When the ellipse becomes a parabola, the 
further focus will be removed to an infinite distance. 1869 
Todhunter Plane Triton, (ed. 4) iv. § 58 As the angle in- 
creases from o to 90'’ the tangent increases from o with- 
out limit, so that by taking an angle sufficiently near to go" 
we can make the tangent as great as we please; this is 
usually expressed for the sake of abbreviation thus, the tan. 
gent of^'^ is infinite. 1875 — Algebra (ed. 7) Hi. § 706 
The number of prime numbers is infinite. *883 Watson 
& BurBuky Math. The. Electr. ^ Magn. I. 4 If n become 


fnfinite at any point within G, we cannot include in the 
integration the point at which the infinite value occurs. 

c. Injitiile series : a series of quantities or ex- 
pressions which may be indefinitely continued 
without ever coming to an end (but may or may 
not have a finite value or ‘ limit ’ to which it ap- 
proaches as more and more terms are taken : see 
Converging 2, Diverglist 4). So infinite de- 
cimal. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 44 The Operation 
may either be terminated, .or else continued on in an In- 
finite Series. 1763 Emerson Increments p. vi, The Method 
of Increments will help us to this term, either expressed in 
finite quantities, or by an infinite series. J796 Hutton 
Math. Diet, s.v., Infinite Decimals, such as do not termi- 
nate, but go on without end. 1873 Todhunter Algebra 
(ed. 7) xl. § SS7 An infinite series in which all the terms are 
of the same sign is divergent if each term is greater than 
some assigned finite quantity, however small. 

6 . Mus. Of a canon : see quot. 

18^ OusELEY Connterp. xv. 105 If [the canon] is made 
continually to recur to the beginning, so as never to come to 
a regular close, it is called Infinite, or Circular. 

6. Law. Distress infinite : see Distress sh. 3 b. 
*495 Act XT Hen. VH c. 24 § i In the same atteynte there 

shalbe awarded ageynst the petite Jurie the partj' and the 
graund Jury somons and resomons and distres infynyte. 
1S31-2 Act 23 Hen. FHIfC. 3 § 1. 1641, 1768 [see Distress 

sb. 3 b], 1882 Scriven's Copyholds (ed. 6 ) vi. § 2. 227 The 
proper remedy for neglect of suit of couit, as well as for 
refusal to do fealty', was a distress infinite of the beasts or 
other personal propei ty of the defaulter. 

7. Gram. Applied to those parts of the verb 
which are not limited by person or number ; viz. 
those verbal sbs. and adj's. which have certain verbal 
propertieSjthe Infinitive ‘Mood’, Gerunds, Supines, 
and Participles. Opposed to finite. 

1871 Roby Lat. Gram. n. xvi. 183 The fornts of the verb 
proper are often called collectively the Finite Verb ; the 
verbal nouns above named are sometimes called the Infinite 
Verb. 1871 Publ. Sch. Lat. Gram. § 35 The forms of the 
Verb Infinite are not limited by Mood and Person. It com- 
prises., (i) The Infinitive, a Verbal Substantive: z.%amare, 
to love.. (2) Paiticiples, which are Verbal Adjectives. 

8 . Logic. A rendering of Schol.L. infinitus, ap- 
plied to a negative term, etc. ; infinitated. 

x86o Sir W. Hamilton Logic xiv. I. 253 Aristotle denomi- 
nated the negative terms, such as non-B, nondiomo, non. 
albiis,^ etc., oeofiaTa iopeara, literally indefinite nouns, 
Boethius however unhappily translated . . adpio-ro! by the 
Latin infinitus. The Schoolmen .thus called the hvopara 
aapt-oTo., .ttomina infinita'. and the non- they styled the 
particnla infinitatts. 

t B. adv. = Infinitely : usually in hyperbolical 
sense = very greatly. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 153x1 298 Infinyte ryche in 
glory. x64a Rogers Naaman 6x6 Are there not infinite 
many passages in thy life ? 1638 W. Sanderson Graphice 60 
Nature is so infinite various in the Colours and shadows of 
the face. 1673 Drvden Marr. a la Mode i. i, I set a good 
face upon the matter, and am infinite fond of her before 
company, 

C. absol. or as sb. 

1. That which, is infinite, or has no limit ; an 
infinite being, thing, quantity, extent, etc. Now 
almost always in sing, with the ; esp. as a de- 
signation of the Deity or the absolute Being. 

1387 Golding De Momay ii. 14 Two infinites cannot be 
abidden, no nor imagined together, .. therefore, as there 
must needes be one Infinite, so must there be but onely one. 
asiyix Ken Hyjmiarium Poet. Wks. 1721 II. i No Rival 
Infinite could share thy Thtone, There no more Infinites 
can be but one. 17x2 H. Move's Antid. Ath. i. viii. Schol. 
151 Since every part of an Infinite is infinite, there may be 
supposed something more infinite than an Infinite. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. § 106 The telescope and the 
microscope laid open the infinite in both direction.s. 1843 
J. Martineau Chr. Life (1867) 455 The Presence-chamber 
of the Infinite. 1856 Vaughan Mystics ^iB6o) I. 44 Hindoo 
mysticism, .aims at ultimate absoiption in the Infinite. 

2. In hyperbolical use: An exceedingly large 
amount or number ; a very great quantity or multi- 
tude ; very much or many ; ‘ no end f a. absol. 
(from A. 2 : always in plural sense.) Obs. 

«iS68 Asckam Scliolem. i. (Arb.) 69 Infinite shall be 
made cold in Religion by your example. 1377 Nokth- 
BUOOKE Dzi:f«g-(,i843) 170 Infinite from thence haue returned 
home vnebast. x6s6 Ridgley Pract. Physick 120 Infinite 
have been cured by it. 

t B. Const, of, with no defining word prefixed. 
TS9X Shaks. Tzxjo Ge7it. 11. vii, 70 A thousand oathes, an 
Ocean of his teares, And instances of infinite of Loue, 
16x3 'PwcHgs- Pilgrhttage iv. xvi. (1614) 428 'There are in- 
finite of Frier-like companions passing to and fro. i66x 
Pepys Diary i June, There was infinite of new cakes 
placed, 1677 Yarranton Eng. Lmprov. 113 Down the Elb 
to Hamborough, is sent infinite of Corn. 1697 Congreve 
Mourn. Bride iv. i, No term, no bound, but infinite of woe. 

C. With article or other defining word prefixed; 
usually const, of. Formerly also in pi. (cf. mod, 
colloq. lots, heaps, oceans'). 

1363 WINJET Wks. (i8go) II. 64 Thow may se an infinit 
of exemplls. 1393 Markham Sir R. Grinvile xciii, Shee 
le.sse great shot in Infinets did hide. 1611 Heywood Gold. 
Age III. i. Wks. 1874 III. 36 We haue assembled infinites 
of men. 16x3 J. Wright Acc. Lady J. Grey in Phenix 
(1708) II. 28 She brought forth her Increase in such abun- 
dance of Infinites, that the least of her Excellencys were 
impossible to be circumscrib'd. X647 R, Stapylton Juz>e- 
nal 279 The ibes, that kill infinites of serpents. x66a 
Glanvill Lux Orient. Pref. (1682) 10 "What an infinite of 
Books are written upon almcst all subjects. *748 F. Smith 


Fay. Disc. I. 188 You have an Infinite to lose, should you 
be defeated. 1836 Ruskin Mod, Paint. IV. v. i. § 3 T'hat 
Calais tower has an infinite of symbolism in it. 

•f 3. Phr. in infinite, to irifinite, = L. in or ad 
iftfinitnm (see Infinitum) ; endlessly. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne Elegy to Lady Bedford Poems (1633) 299 
Diffus’d, and spread in infinite. 1651 Life P'ather Sarpi 
(1676) 71 Mischiefs have their terminations, but fears go in 
infinite. i6sx Jer. Taylor Serin, for Year i. vii. 87 And 
so on to infinite, 

4. Math. An infinite quantity : see A. 4 b. 
Different orders of infinites are distinguished, each in- 
finitely greater than tlie preceding : cf. Infinitesimal B. i. 

i6S& Hobbes Consid, Wallis Wks. 1845 VII. 446 This 
arguing of infinites is but the ambition of school-boys. 1677 
Plot Oxfordsh. 288 Dr. John Wallis .. first demonstrated 
the impossibility of squaring the Circle, Arithmetically, .. 
having apply’d his method of Infinites in order thereunto. 
i6nz Halley in Phil. Trans. XVII. 556 That among them- 
selves each of those Species of Infinites are in given Pro- 
portions, is what I now intend to make plain. 1706 W. 
Jones Syn. Palmar. Matheseos 205 Of Infinites ’tls hence 
plain, that some are equal, others unequal. 1710 Berkelf-Y 
Princ. Hum. Knozvl. § 130 Of late the speculations about 
Infinites have, .grown to such strange notions, as have occa- 
sioned no small scruples and disputes among the geometers. 
1831 Brewster Kewton (1855)11. xvii. 127 He then proceeds 
to correct an eiror of Dr. Bentley’s in supposing that all 
infinites are equal. 1838 Bucele Civilis. (1869) II. iv. igo 
The geometry of infinites applied to the ordinates and 
tangents of curves, 1864 Plucker Nem Geom. Space in Phil. 
Trans. (1865) 727 The number of rays constituting a con- 
figuration, a congruency, a complex and space, are infinites 
of first, second, third, and fourth order. 1864 Reader 
2t May 657 The symbol the infinite of common algebra, 
represents an e.xlreme of infinite. 

T' tifini FA, V. rare. [f. Infinite a.] 

1 1. To infinite it : to proceed to an ‘ infinite ’ or 
indefinite extent. Obs. nonce-use. 

1656 S. H. Gold. Lazugz Suppose that any King.. should 
. .Solomon-like, infinite it in Wives and Concubines. 

2. trans. To render infinite ; to infinitate. 

1868 H. Bushnell Serm. Living Subj. 103 They are 
cieaturesto be somehow infinited, to be eternized in their 
continuance of good. 1868 Contemp. Rev. VIII. 617 
Those very elements of diversity by which, .spirit in its last 
individual forms infinites and unifies the manifold. 

Infinitely (i’nfinitli), adv. [-LY ‘■'i.] 

1. In an infinite degree, or to an infinite extent ; 
without limit or end ; boundlessly. 

14x3 Pilgr. Scnule (Caxton 1483) v. xiv. 109 The troutheof 
the hooly trynyte passeth infyiiytely al that maybe said. 
1587 Golding De Mornay iv. 47 L’onsideiing his effects; 
howbeit in such sort as that we must think infinitely of him. 
i6sx Hobbes Leviath. in. xxxviii. 248 God, who is infinitely 
moie mercifull then men. _ 1777 Priestley ^ .^pir. 
(1782) I. iii. 38 Every particle of matter is infinitely divisible. 
1^9 Expositor Feb. ga There is a power working within us 
. .that is infinitely wiser, stronger and better than ourselves. 
Mod. _We conceive of space as extending infinitely in all 
directions. 

b. In loose or hypeibolical sense : To an in- 
definitely great extent; beyond measurement or 
calculation ; exceedingly, immensely, vastly. 

_ 1584 R. %coz Discov. Witcher, vi. iv. (1886) 95 He grew 
infinitlie rich. 1596 Shaks. Merck, V. v, i. 135 This Ls the 
man, this is Anthonio, Towhom I am so infinitely bound. 
1673 Temple Observ. United Prov. Wks. 1731 1 . 66 They 
buy infinitely, but ’tis to sell again. 1717 Steele in Four C. 
Eng. Lett. 173 Dear Prue — I have yours of the 14th, and am 
infinitely obliged to you for the length of it. 1827 Maginn 
Red-nosed Lieut,, I like the blonde . . infinitely. 1868 G. 
Duff Pol. Surv, 49 The Turkish population is infinitely 
more harshly used than .the Christian, as regards exactions. 

f 2. Without determinate limit or end ; to an in- 
definite distance or extent ; indefinitely. Obs. 

C1430 Art Nombrynge (E. E. T. S.) 3 And so infynytly 
mvltiplying by these .3. 10, 100, 1000. 1535 Eden Decades 

254 Which he knewe. . to reach infinitely towarde the north- 
east,_ is97_Morley / wtroff. Mns. 6 The Keyes .. may be 
continued infinitely. 1623 Bacon Ess., Empire {kth^ 

It being not possible for them to goe forward infinitely. X638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 344 Even so the mind . . runneth 
on infinitly, remembring all what is to be reniembred. i^S 
Ld. Preston Boeth, in. 135 Wherefoie that we may not in- 
finitely produce our Reasons. 

f3. In an indefinite manner or sense ; indefinitely, 
indetenninately , generally. (In quot. 1530 ,- in the 
infinitive mood.) Obs. 

1S30 Palsgr. 352 And infynitely ; je ne scay qne fencer. 
* 574 , f r- Marlorat's A pocalips 8 'The number of seuen is put 
infinitely. _ 1391 R. Turnbull .Fi. JawM 3 b, In this sence 
infinitely is ‘ seruant ’ taken in holy Scripture, meaning all 
such as seme God in .profession. of religion. 

4. Math. To an infinite extent or amount; with- 
out limit. 

Infinitely small =. Infinitesimal ; so infinitely near, to 
diminish infinitely, etc. 

1692 Halley In Phil. Trans. XVII. 556 A Line infinitely 
long. 1704 [see Infinitesimal A. 2]. 1710 Berkeley Artwe. 
Hum. Knozul. § 123 No finite extension contains innumer- 
able parts or is infinitely divisible. x740_Cheyne Regimen 
294 Between an infinitly small, and an infinitly great part 
of the Diameter of an infinit Circle. _ 1743 Emerson Flux- 
ions 279 Draw the Axis . . and the Ordinates . . infinitely near. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet, s.v., The mean proportional be- 
tween infinitely great, and infinitely little, is finite.^ xSaS 
— Course Math. II. 103 The centre of a parabola is infi- 
nitely distant from the vertex. 1873 B. Williamson Difi. 
Calc. (ed. 2) i. § 3 When the increment is supposed infinitely 
small, it is called a differential. 

I'llfiniteneSS. Idowrare. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The quality or condition of being infinite ; infini- 
‘ tude, infinity, a. Boundlessness, illimitableness. 
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*S34 Whitynton Tiillies Offices i. D, To the entent we 
inaye auoyde that infynytenesse of Ennius [who recom- 
mended giving charity to all], that degree is nygher that is 
of the same hyiine. 1532 Huloet, Infynytenes, apiria. 
1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. it. xv. ^1634) 232 They which 
hy faith perceive what he is, have comprehended the whole 
infinitenesse of heavenly good things. 1608 A. VVillet 
H cxapla Exod. 39 Shewing his , . jjerfcction, goodnesse, 
infinitenes. 1643 Ussher Body Dh. (1647) 36 What is In- 
finitenesse It IS an essentiall property of God, whereby all 
things in his essence are signified to be without measure 
and quantity. 1700 D. Phillies Proteus Red'iv^ 11 Ihe 
Schools talk of the Infinitene.ss of Space. 1813 Shellly 
Mab VIII. 206 The thoughts that rise In time-destroying 
infiniteness. 1894 Mrs. Fr. Elliot Rom. Gossip v. 162 
There was infiniteness in the look-out over a boundless sea. 

b. Indefiniteness of amonnt or intmber ; usually 
in hyperbolical sense : The state of being exceed- 
ingly great or numeious ; immensity, vastness; 
immense quantity or number. 

. ^ SJ 9 !• Jones Prescrv. of Bodie ij- Soule Ep. Ded. 2 The 
infinitenesse of creatures doeth declaie the power. 1612 
Brerewood Lang'- ,5- Relig. x. 85 Veiy few m respect of 
that infiniteness of people, wherewith AEgypt doth and ever 
did abound. 1633 Ford Loves Baer. iv. i. More base in 
the illfiniteness of her sensuality than corruption can infect. 
1654 CoK.siNE Diama ii. 124 Complaining on the infinite- 
nesse of his Miseries. 

Xnj 5 .£Litesimal (infinite’simal), and <2. Also 
erron. -ess-, [f. mod.L. iivflniiesm-m, f. L. in- 
fmit-us (cf. cent-esimus hundredth, mill-eshmis 
thousandth) ; cf. F. infinithime (1752 in Diet. 
Tremux), infiniteshnal (1762 in Diet, Atadi). 

The form, of the mod.L. word shows that it was orig. meant 
as an ordinal., viz. the ‘ infiniteth ' in oider, that which is at 
an infinite distance from the first ; but the ordinals are also 

used to name fractions, e.g. hundredth (part), thousandth 
j r 00 

(part)- ; hence, inJiniUsima pars, infinitesimal part or 

. .. . . /i\ 

hifinitesiinal, came to mean unity divided by infinity, ( ) , 
and thus an infinitely small part or quantity. Although 
essentially an adj , our eailiest example shows the word 
used absolutely as a sb.) 

A. sb. (or absokttdy.') 

+ 1. As ordinal : The ' infiniteth ’ member of a 
series. Obs. rare. 

i6S3_H. More A/i/S. A ntid, A ih. xiii. 391 But for us whose 
capacities are finite, if we would venture to name a first in 
infinite succession, we should call it upmov aTreipacToi/, ihe 
first infinitessiinal, and acknowledge our selves unable to go 
through, our understandings being finite. 

2 . (Chiefly Math.) As a fraction or fractional 
quantity. The inverse or reciprocal of am infinite 
quantity; fan infinitely small fraction or part of 
anything {phs.'). Hence b. {Malh.) An infinitely 
small quantity or amount, a quantity less than any 
assignable quantity. 

Chiefly used of the infinitesimal differences w differentials 
treated of in the differential and integral calculus: see 
Difterential a. 3, B. i a. Mathematicians distinguish 
different orders of infinitesimals ; thus, if we make infinite, 

^isan infinite.simal of the first order, -—^being infinitely 
less than an infinitesimal of the second order, and so on. 

_ [1704 Haves Fluxions i These Infinitely little Parts of an 
infinitely little Part of a given Quantity are .. called Infi- 
niisshnm Infinitesbnarum or Fluxions of Fluxions.) 1706 
Ditton Fluxions 20 Let vi denote an infinite Quantity, d 

any finite one : then is — the Infinitesimal of d, according 
m 

to Mr. Nieuwentyt. 1710 Berkeley Princ. Bum. Knoivl. 
§ 130 Some, .not content with holding that finite lines may 
be divided into an infinite number of parts, do yet farther 
maintain that each of these infinitesimals is itself subdivisible 
into an infinity of other parts or infinitesimals of a second 
order, and so on ad infinitum. These, I say, assert there 
are infinitesimals of infinitesimals of infinitesimals, etc., 
without ever coming to an end. 1743 Neeoham Microsc. 
Disc. Introd. 3 A little Ant-hill., would appear to its In- 
habitants. .an Infinitesimal of the terraqueous Globe. 

b. X734 Berkeley Analyst § 6 An infinite succession of 
infinitesimals, each infinitely less than the foregoing. 1743 
P/di. Trans. XLII. 349 In the Method of Infinitesimals, 
the Element, by which any Quantity increases or decreases, 
Is supposed to become infinitely small, 1816 tr. Lacroix's 
Diffi ij- Int. Calculus 78 A very simple explanation of the 
various orders of infinitesimals admitted by Leibnitz, _ 1831 
Hind Princ. Differ. Calc. 116 The method of Infinitesimals 
adopted by Leibnitz as the foundation of his Differential 
Calculus. 1873 B. Williamson Diffi. Calculm{e^, 2) ii. § 36. 

3 . In loose or hyperbolical use: An extremely 
small quantity or amount ; something excessively 
minute or insignificant, 

1840 Hood Up Rhine 255 Hahnemann, having hit on the 
advantage of small doses, never rested till he had reduced 
them to infinitesimals. 1834 Emerson AsW. .IJ- Soc. Aims, 
Resources^hs.. (Bohn) 111 . 197 What power does_ Nature 
not owe to her duration of amassing infinitesimals into cos- 
mical forces ! 

B adj. 

1 , (Chiefly Math.) a. Infinitely or indefinitely 
small ; smaller than any assignable fraction pr 
magnitude. (Correlative to iiyinite, and, with it, 
opposed to finitci) b. transf. Relating to infini- 
tesimal quantities ; esp. in infinitesimal calculus, 
a name for the differential and integral calculuses 
considered as one (corresponding to the direct and 
inverse methods of fluxions). 

1710 Berkeley /’ rz'w. Jlutn. Knenvl. § 3132 It will not ha 


found. .necessary to make use of or conceive infinitesimal 
parts of finite lines. 1770 Horsley in Phil._ Trans. LX 
435 note, The infinitesimal segments of that line. 1801 W. 
Dickson {title) Reflections on the Infinitesimal Calculus. 
From the French of Carnot, with Notes. tS 6 z H. Spencer 
First Princ. 1. iii. § 17 (1875) 57 It is quite possible to think 
of its motion as diminishing insensibly until it becomes infi- 
nitesimal. 1871 Tyndall Fragin. Sc. (1879) I. ii. 58 The 
aqueousvapour it contains is of almost infinitesimal amount. 

2 . In loose or hyperbolical use (cf. A. 3); Too 
small to be measured or reckoned 7 extremely 
minute or insignificant. 

1733 Chcvne Eng, Malady in. iv. (1734) 337, I was not 
reduc’d to such extieme Weakness, that infinitesimal Errors, 
could do great Hurt. 1748 Hartley Observ. Man r. iii. 393 
An Obstruction of the infinitesimal Vessels of the Nervous 
System. _ 1830 Lyell Princ. GepL I. 474 No river can push 
forward its delta without raising the level of the whole 
ocean, although in an infinitesimal degiee. 1831 Carlyle 
Sari. Res. 11. ix. (1858) 120 Were it but the pitifullest infi- 
nitesimal fraction of a Product, produce it in God's name I 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) 19 Sept. 6/4 Each infinitesimal 
right of glazing. . had to be surveyed, examined into. 

Hencelnfinitesima-lity, an infinitesimallysmall 
matter; Infinite 'simalness, infinitesimal small- 
ness. 

1867 Gd. Words 801/1 The infinitesimality (I am sorry to 
have to coin a word) of his influence. 1895 Columbus ( 0 .) 
Disp. ij Oct. 11/3 It is well .sometimes to let the mind dwell 
on such infinitesimalities. 1897 Afi V. Voice 8 July 2/3 This 
infinitesimalness of the Church practise. 

Infinitesimally (infi.nite’simali), adv. [f. 
prec. + -LY^.] In an infinitesimal degree: almost 
always qualifying jz/za//. (But in quots. 1801, 1814, 
used for : To an infinite extent, infinitely.) 

1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 648 Herder is 
a vague sweeping declaimer, who multiplies metaphors 
infinitesimally. 1814 Ibid. XXXVIII. 212 So infini- 
tesimally various are nature's shades of hue. 1830 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 2) st Cases where infinitesimally 
small quantities of matter aie acted on. 1875 Whitney 
Life Lang. iv. 66 These differ, at the utmost, only infini- 
tesimally in articulating position from i and «. t88s Manch. 
Exam. z 6 Oct. 5/1 Corroborative evidence of this nature. . 
reduces the chance of mistake to an infinitesimally small 
fi action. 

Infiniteth, a. Math, nonce-wd, [f. Infinite -t- 
-TH, termination of oidinal numerals.] Used as 
the ordinal numeral corresponding to infinite ; in- 
fiinitetk fewer, that power obtained by multiplying 
a quantity by itself an infinite number of times. 
(Inflnitieth, from infinity, is now current in oral 
use.) 

1708 E. Halley Deutousir. Anal. Eo^ar. Tang, in Plisc. 
Cur. II, 28 If a Table of Logarithm Tangents be made by 
extiaction of the root of the Infiniteth ^ower, whose Index 
is the length of the arch you put for Unity^ 

Infinitiuoiuia:! (infinnitin^uuniaU, a. and sb. 
Math, rare, [f, L. mfimit-ns Infinite, after bi- 
nomial, multinomial^^ a. adj. Consisting of an 
infinite number of terms ; b- sb. An expression of 
this nature. 

r7o6 W. Jones Syn. Palmai'. Maiheseos R. iv. The 
General Theorems for Extiacting the Root of any Binomial 
or Infinitinomial Power. 1763 Emerson /zzcjwiczh'j 78 The 
infinitinoraial s-^By-f-Cy- &c. is to be raised to the ?«'>■ 
power. 

't'ln.fiLnrtioil. Obs.rare~^. ly.^.'L.infiitiltidn- 
etn boundlessness, infinity, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- fjnition- 
cm ending, Finition.] Infinited or infinilated 
condition. 

ZI1618 J. Davies Wittes Pilgr. etc. (1878) 23 For vyhat 
ioy is so great but the conceipt Of falling to iiis Infinition 
(Of blacke Non-essence) will confound it streiglu? 

Infinitival (infi-nitai val), a. Gram. [f. L. 
injinitiv-us (see next) + -Ah.] Of or belonging to 
the infinitive. 

1869 Farrar Fam. Speech ii. 46 .the infinitival form 
of the verb ‘to be’. 1877 F. Hall Eng. Adject, in -able 
47 To all verbs - .from the Anglo-Saxon, to all based on the 
uncorrupted infinitival stems of Latin verbs of the fiist con- 
jugation, and to all substantives . . we annex -able only. 

Hence Infiniti’vally adv., after the manner of 
the infinitive. 

1882 F. Hall in Amer. frnl. Philol. III._ 297 {heading) 
On the English Perfect Participle used Infinitivally. 

Infinitive (infimitiv"), a. and sb. Also 5 in- 
fenitife. [ad. L. infhiUiv-us unlimited, inde- 
finite, infinitive, f. in- (In- 3 ) -p fimitiv-zis defining, 
definite. Cf. F. infiinitif, -ive (i4-i5th c.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Gram. The name of that form of a verb which 
expresses simply the notion of the verb without pre- 
dicating it of any subject. Usually classed as a 
‘ mood’, though strictly a substantive with certain 
verbal functions, esp. those of governing an object, 
and being qualified by an adverb. 

(Called by Quintilian and Priscian infinitus modus, by 
Diomedes infinitivus ‘ because it has not definite persons 
and numbers, whence it has also been called by some, iin- 
personativus and insignaiivus In the short grammar of 
Dionysius Thrax (b. c. 80), it is called airapip.rjiaTO';, i.e. 
without modification of sense, unmodified.) 

In modern Eng., the infinitive has the simple uninflected 
form of the verb ; agreeing in this respect with the impera- 
tive, and (e.xcept in the verb be), with the first pers. sing., 
and the whole plural, of the present indicative. In OE., 
the infinitive had (in the nom.-acc. case) the quffix -ati, 


ME. -en, -e ; it had also a dative form in -anue, ME. , -enne, 
■cue, -en, -e. The latter is sometimes fancifully called by 
modern grammarians, the gernndial ox gerundive infinitive, 
as answering in some of its functions to the Latin gerund or 
gerundive. (It answers more to the L. supine.) The OE. 
n_om.-acy. infinitive is the souice of the (now less frequent) 
simple infinitive, as in ‘we saw him come', ‘they need not 
come'. The dative-infinitive is formally the source of the 
infinitive with to, and functionally the origin of this in sucli 
uses as ‘he went to see the fight’ it infinitive ofipurpose’). 

' it was easy to see ’ P adverbial infinitive ’) ; but to is now 
prefixed also to the nom.-acc. infinitive, where OE. had the 
simple form in -an, as in ‘ to see is to believe ’, ‘ he likes to 
seen'. Stt’L'oprep. 

13Z0 Whitinton Vrdg. (1527) 3 Q/ds, qui, is..gouerned . . 
somtyme of yj* infinytyue mode folowynge. 1530 Palsgr. 
84 The infinitive mode whiche they use whan we use to put 
to before a veibe. 1380 Hoi.lyband Treas. Fr. ‘Tong, 
Firste I doe specific th’ Infinitiue inode, Aimer, to loue : 
Courir, to run. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. tv. vi. 445 That 
which is called the Infinitive Mode, should according to the 
true Analogy of that speech be stiled a Participle Substan- 
tive. 1876 Mason En^. Gram. (ed. 21) § 191 The preposi- 
tion to is not an essential part of the infinitive mood, nor an 
invariable sign of it. 1B89 Morfill Gram. Russian Lang. 
37 There are three moods, the infinitive, indicative, and 
imperative. Ibid. 39 Each verb has two stems, firstly, the 
infinitive stem, and, secondly, the present stem. 

t 2 . ? Infinite, endless : in quot, as atA'. Without 
end, in perpetuity. Obs. rare. 

c 1470 Harding Chron.cv. 5 To Peter and Pole he graunted 
infenitife The Rooms pence then of all Englande, As Flores 
saieth, as I can vndei.stande. 

B. sb. 

1 . Cram. The infinitive ‘ inood’ or form of a verb. 

Cleft or split infinitive, an infinitive with an adverb be- 
tween to and the verbal part, as in ‘ to carefully search ’. 
Gerundial infinitive-, see under A. i. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd, 31 His preterit participle, and his 
present infynityve. 167S tr. Guiliatiere's Voy. Athens 32 
{Lingua franed) an ill favour’d kind of Italian that makes 
use of the Infinitive of every Verb, to express ali theTen.ses 
and Moods. 1751 Harris Heiines i. viii. (1786) 163 The 
Latin and modern Grammarians have called Verbs under 
this Mode, from this their indefinite Nature, Infinitives. 
1871 _Roby Lat. Gram. 11. xvi. 183 Two indeclinable sub- 
stantives, called Infinitives (or the Infinitive Mood). 1871 
Morris Outl. Eng, Accidence § 290 The infinitive had 
a dative form expressed by the suffix -e, and governed by 
the preposition to. I'hi.s is sometimes called the gerundial 
infinitive: it is also equivalent to Lat. supines. Ibid., The 
dative infinitive assumed the form of the simple infinitive 
as early as the twelfth century'. 1892 Sueet A'krt' Eng. 
Gram. § 293 The infinitive, which is a noun-verbal, has 
nothing in common with the moods of finite verbs. 1893 
F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVI. ^^|z My paper on the 
cleft infinitive, printed in the American Hottrnnl of Philo- 
logy. JS97 Academy 3 Apr. 371/2 Are our critics aware that 
Byron is the father of their split infinitive 1 'To slowly 
trace', says the noble poet, ‘thefoiest’s shady scene’, 
t 2 . An infinite or endless amount ; an infinity. 

*S9S Markham ^'zV i?. Crinviic (Ded. Earl Sussex), Great 
Lord, to whom infinitiues of fame Flock like night starres 
about the siluer Moone. /bid. C, Fie, that infinitiues of 
forces can. Nor may effect what one conceit fulfills. 

Infinitively (infl-nitivli), adv. 

1 . Gram, In the infinitive mood. 

1711 J. Greenwood Eng. Gram, zxi The verb put infini- 
tively, that is, with ‘to’ before it, often tells what it is, does, 
ot suffeis. 1879 Whitney Sanskrit Cram. 382 The few 
infinitively used words of this foimation have a weak root- 
form. 

'I' 2 . Infinitely. Obs. rare. 

1726 in H. Campbell Love Lett. Mary Q. Scots (1824) 32 
His presence would have been of infinitively more service 
than that of Morton. Ibid. 33, 1 write to you witli infini- 
tively more tranquillity of mind. 

Iniiuito- (infinoi'to), combining form fiom L. 
zVz/z«z 7 -zzJ Infinite, used in the sense ‘infinitely, 
to an infinite degree ’ : as in infiimto-mfiinitcsimal 
adj. (used by Hartley to describe what is now 
called ‘ an infinitesimal of the second degree ’) ; 
so infiniia-itfinilely adv. Also loosely in sense 
‘infinite and’, as in infiinito-absohite. 

1748 Hartley Obserzt. Man ii._ i. 14 If the Balance be 
infinitely in favour of each, God vill be infinitely benevolent 
to each, and infinito-infimtely to the whole S>)stein. Ibid, 
ill. 330 If F be infinitesimal, L will be infinito-infinltesimal. 
1829 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) i Cousin’s Doctrine 
of the Infinito-Absolute. 

Infinitude (infimitit/d). [f. L. type *mflni- 
i-fido, prob. in med. or mod.L. (after mtilHlildo, 
magnitiido , etc.), Cotgrave, i6i i,has the corresp. 
F. injitiitiide injittiii, and llorio has It. infiini- 
iudine ‘ infinitenesse, endlesnesse Cf. Finitudi, 
which has no It. or Fr. equivalent, and may have 
been formed after this ; also the later Definitude.] 

1 . The quality or attribute of being infinite ; 
boundlessness. Also in hyperbolical sense : Im- 
mensity, vastness (cf. Infinite A. 1 b). 

1641 Reform, ii. (1831) 68 _Thou,_the third Sub- 

sistence of Divine Infinitude, illumining Spirit, the joy and 
solace of created Thing.s, 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, i. 
vi. 117, I remove Infinitude from what I find to be neces- 
sarily finite. 1744 Harris Three Treat, in. ii. (1765) 226 
Where the Telescope that can descry, to what Infinitude 
Wisdom extends. 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 549 
The best arguments . . for the infinitude of Deity. i8go 
Garnett Milton 157 The universe fatigues with its in- 
finitude. 

2 . (with pi.') Something that is infinite (or, by 
hyperbole, indefinitely great) ; a boundless (or 
vast) extent; space; amount, number, etc. ; infinity. 
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1667 Miltok P. L. VII. 168 Boundless the Deep, because 
I am who fill Infinitude, nor vacuous the space. 1762 
Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxiv. There was that infinitude of 
oddities in him. 1847 E. FitzGerald Lett. I. 181 Science 
. . unrolls a greater Epic than the Iliad ; the history of the 
World, the infinitudes of Space and Time! 1859 Darwin 
Orig, Spec. iv. (1873) loi The foim of each depends on an 
infinitude of complex relations. 

lllnfinitum (infin 3 i-t 2 ?in). [L. : = Infinite; 
also as sb.] = Infinity ; an infinitude, an endless 
amount or number; see Ad infinitum, and m 
hijiniluni s.v. In Lat.fre.p. 5 . 

1682 Crcech Lucretius (1683) it. 63 Those must be begun 
From others, and so to infiniiuni on. 1737 GandeJitio di 
Litcca 210 These People must in process of Time encrease 
to an Infinitum. 

Infinituple (infi'nitir^p’l), a. notice-iud. [f. 
L. infinittis Infinite, after centuple, etc.] Infi- 
nitely as much or many ; an infinite number of 
times (something else). 

1723 Wollaston Relig. Nat. v. 8s If the comparison 
could be made, I verily 'believe these tvould be found to be 
almost infinituple of the other. 

Infinity (infi-niti). Also 4-5 -te, 5-6 -tie. 
[a. F. infinitS (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad, L. in- 
flnUds endlessness, boundlessness, infinity, f. injt- 
nitus : see -ity.] 

1 . The quality or attribute of being infinite or 
having no limit ; boundlessness, illimitableness 
(esp. as an attribute of Deity). 

C1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 134 (Camb. MS.i A1 
tliogh hat the lyf of it be strechched with infinite of tyme, 
yit algates nis it no swych thing. £■’1433 Misyn Fire Love 
14 In pe infenite of gode meruaile and woischip, with-oute 
hegynyng all-myghti clerely scheuys. 133* More Coufui. 
Tindale Wks. 636^1 One whose eternity passeth al time, 
and whose infinity passeth all nombre, that is almlghtye 
God himselfe. 1647 Cowley Misir, Constant iii, What, 
alas can be Added to that which hath Infinity Both ip 
Extent and Quality? 1690 Locke Hum, Und. ii. x.siii. 

§ 35 It is Infinity, which, joined to our Ideas of Exist- 
ence, Power, Knowledge, &c. makes that complex Idea, 
whereby we represent to our selves the best we can, the 
supreme Being. 111774 Goldsm. Surv. Exp. Philos. (1776) 
II. 94 Wherever the doctrines of infinity enter into philo- 
sophy, knowledge ceases, and we talk at random. 1875 
JowETT Plato IV. g Of that positive infinity, or linfinite 
reality, which we attribute to God, he had no conception, 

2 . Something that is infinite; infinite extent, 
amount, duration, etc . ; a boundless space or ex- 
panse ; an endless or unlimited time. (la quot. 
1682 the Infinite Being, the Deity.) ^ 

1377 Langl. P, pi. B. xin. 127-8 One pleres he plough- 
m.an. .seith hat dowel and dobet aren two infinites, Whiche 
infinites, with a feith fynden oute dobest. Which shal saue 
maiines .soul a. a 1618 Raletoh (J.), There cannot be more 
infiiiitie.s than one ; foe one of them would limit the other. 
1632 Dryoen Rcllg'. Laid 93 Barest thou, poor worm, 
oSfend Infinity? 1843 Darwin Roy. Nat. i. (1879) "la Any 
power, acting for a time short of infinity. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. I. 11. in. iii. § 25 The greatest 'number is no 
nearer infinity than the least, if it be definite number, 1836 
Masson Ess. iii_. 62 They did not tenant yll space, but only 
that upper and ilUunmated part of infinity called Heaven. 
1863 M. Arnold A'tj. CrzY. ix. 257 For all his sweetness 
and serenity, however, man's point of life ‘between two 
infinities' i,of that expression Marcus Aurelius is the real 
owner! was to him anything hut a Happy 'Island. 

3 . In hyperbolical use t^from i and 2) ; Immen- 
sity, vastness; an indefinitely great amount or 
number, an exceeding multitude, ‘no end’ ipf^. 
[A frequent sense in OF.] 

c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints, George 321 pe king 'hane ane 
infinite Of gret tresore gert offerit be To george. 1581 
Mulcaster Positions xtxvL. (1887) 134 Whether all children 
be to be set to schoole or no, without repressing the infinitie 
of multitude. i6^ W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Lett. (voi. I.) 
i68 By meanes of an infinity of rules and maximes. 1681 
Nevile Plato Rediv, 102 He gives daily charitable 
audience to an Infinity of poor people. 1736 Burke 
B. III. iv. An infinity of observations of this kind aie to be 
found in the writings and conversations of many. 187s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 390 When little things ate 
elaborated with an infinity of pains. 

b, Phr, To injinity ( = L. ad or in infinihwt) \ 
to an ‘ infinite ’ extent, ‘ endlessly Avithout limit. 

1640 tr. Verderc’s Romani of Rom. I. 27 Loving him to 
infinity, I almost died at the first news of his sicknes. 
1772 Burks Sp. Acts Utiiform. Wks. 1842 TI. 465_ You 
may delight yourselves in varying to infinity the fashion of 
them. 1823 McCulloch Pol.Ecait. n. iv. 189 The multi- 
plication of such commodities to infinity, could never 
occasion a glut. 

4 :. Math. a. Infinite quantity (see Intinitf: A, 
4 c) : denoted by the symbol co . Also, an infinite 
number (q/” something; quot. X831). 

1692 Halley in Phii Trams. XVII. 556 whole . . is 
the summ of the beginning and cea.sing Infinity, or as I may 
say of Infinity a parte ante and a parte post, which is 
analogous to Eternity in time or Duration. 1831 Brewster 
Newton (1855) H. xiy, 21 The curve which should cut at 
right angles an infinity of curves of a given nature. 1835 
Macau LAV Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 496 To say . .that a hundred 
was five times infinity.^ 1839 Halliwell Evid. Chr. 14 In 
modern science, there is a .symbol used to express infinity. 
i38o Encycl. Brit. XI. 138 In this treatise [Nova Stereo- 
metria Doliorum, X615] he [Kepler] introduced for the first 
time the name and notion of ‘infinity’ into the language of 
geometry. 

b, Geont. Infinite distance, or -that portion or 
region of space which is infinitely distant! usnally 
in phr. at infinity. 


1873 B. Williamson Diff. Calculus xm. % 192 A system 
of paiallel lines may be considered as meeting in the same 
point at infinity. Ibid. § 195 The ordinary parabola, .[has] 
the line at infinity for an asymptote. 1883 Leudesdorf 
Cremona's Proj. Geoin. 221 Suppose the four tangents to be 
parallel in pairs, .then one diagonal will pass to infinity. 
i'lnfiTe V., obs. var, Enfiee, to fire, enflame. 
as66i Holydav Jttyenal 131 Corrupting their impure 
imaginations and infiring their desires. 

Infirm, (infbum), a. [ad. L. infirni-us weak, 
feeble, etc., f. in- (In- 3) + firmus Firm. Cf. F. 
infirme (i 6 -i^th c., eailier enferjiie, enf&r., etc.), 
Sp. enfermo. It. infermol\ 

1 . Of things ; Not firm or strong ; weak, unsound; 
esp. unable to resist pressure or weight, giving way 
easily, frail, ‘ shaky feeble. Now fare. 

£1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. ii. 119 (Camb. MS.) The 
Sonne , . ne may . . nat by the Infirme lyht of his beemes, 
brekyn or peiceii the inward entrailes of the erthe. 1624 J. 
He WES Surv. Eng. Tongue A iv, Those that build on sandie 
or infirme ground. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. i. § 8. 
36 A building cannot be stable, if any of the necessaiy 
pillars thereof be infirme and instable. 1703 R. Savage 
Lett. A niients ii. 20 The World . . in its Infancy . . form’d an 
infirm Orb. 1726 Leomi Albertis Archil. 1. 40/2 Giound, 
tho it does resi.st the Pick^axe, . . may . . be_ infirm. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet Let. xiii, The still more infirm state of 
his under-garments. 

b. transf. Of arguments, titles, etc.; Weak, in- 
valid ; unsound. Now rare. 

1357 N. T. (Genev.) Ep. «v, The NeAve Testament . is so 
named in respect of y-" Olde, the which, .was in it selfe in- 
firmeand vnperfect. 1633 Milton Hirelings 82 The reason 
which they themselves bring . . becomes alike infirme and 
absurd. 1662 Stillihgfl. Ortg. Sacr. iit. ii. § 10 This 
opinion . . was built on the same infirm conclusions. 1844 
Ld. Brougham Bret. Const, xiv. (1862) 198 The infirm title 
of the House of Lancaster during the earlier portion of the 
period. 

2 . Of persons, with reference to physical condi- 
tion.; Not strong and healthy; physically weak or 
feeble, esp. through age; hence freq. old (or agedl) 
and infirm. Also transf. of age. 

1603 Shaks. Lear i. i. 302 The vnruly way'-wardnesse, 
that infirme and cholericke yeares bring with them. Ibid. 
in. ii. 20 A poore, infirme, weake, and dispis’d old man. 
1693 Temple Mem.fr. Peace 1679 f*’® present elector 

is'old and infirm, and has, for some yeais past, deceived 
the world by living so long. 1727 Gay Fa.l>les\, xxxi. 6 
With secret ills at home he pines, And, like infirm old age, 
declines. 1773 Observ. Slate Poor 83 The aged and infirm 
who have settled habitations. 1803 Scott Last Minstrel, 
The minstiel was infirm and old. 1832 Ht. Martineau 
Ella, of Gar. i. 8 Their father had been growing infirm for 
many years. 1846 McCulloch Acc. Brit. Empire (1854) 
I. 691 Allowance being made for old and infirm persons, 
children, &c. 

b. Of parts of the body, (f Iii early use : un- 
healthy, diseased). 

idol Shaks. Alls Well ir. i. 170 What is infirme, from 
your sound parts shall flie. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. Chyrnrg. 
vii. 29 If the offended part be the arme or the leg, begin at 
the infirme part. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Uni. tv. 565 If, 
with Infirm hand. Eternity,. should fiee The serpent [etc,], 
t c. absolutely. = Invalid sb. Obs. rare. 

17H Light to Mind in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Coinm. 
App. V. 184 The royal infirm is -fully possessed of. .patience 
at the shortness of his life. 

3 . Of persons, with reference to the mind : Not 
firm or strong in character or purpose ; weak, frail, 
irresolute. Also of the mind, judgement, etc. 

1325 Pilg^\ Perf. (W. de W. 1531) Sob, It is a token of 
an infyrme and weyke herte, the subgette to discusse the 
commagndement of his prelate, 1603 Shaks. Macb. 11. ii. 
52 Infirme of purpose : Giue me the Daggers. 1641 Milton 
C/i. Govt. I. vi, Let us think it worth the e.xamining for the 
love of infirmer Christians. 1667 — P. L. x. 95S T'hat on 
my head all might be visited, Thy frailty and infirmer Sex 
forgiv’n. 1784 Cowper 7 aTife m. 44 Too infirm, Or too in- 
cautious, to preserve thy sAveets. 1841 Disraeli Amen. 
Lit. (1859) II. 129 His judgment was the infirmest of his 
faculties. 1830 Hr. Martineau Hist. Peace II. v. ix. 344 
He was . . infirm of purpose. 

XnflriU (infaum), v. Now 7-are. Also 5 in- 
ferm. [ad. L. infirtndre to weaken, invalidate, 
etc., f. infirmus Infirm a . ; cf. F. infirtiier 
(Oresme, mh c. ; earlier e7tfcrmer), enfermar, 
It. infer7nare.'\ To make infirm. 

fl. trails. To make physically infirm or frail; to 
weaken, impair the strength of. Obs. 

1335 Bradford Let. in Foxe A. ^ M. (1684) III. 287/2 If 
they be strong, you do what you can to infirm their strength. 
1383 Stubbes Anat. Abus. l. (1877) 93 It infirmeth the 
sinewes. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. v. 188 Herein 
the spleene is injustly introduced to invigorate the sinister 
side,whichbeingdilated it would ratherinfirmeanddebilitate. 

transf. 1635 Chapman St Shirley Chabol v. iii, Those dis- 
tempers that infirm my blood And spirits. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. v, 18 Our understandings* being 
eclipsed, as well as our tempers infirnied, we must betake 
ourselves to wayes of reparation. 1650 W. Brough Sacr. 
Princ. (1639) 473 Nature is vanquisht . .her faculties infirm’d. 
t2. To weaken (belief), impair the force of (an 
argument, reason, proof, etc.) ; to make less firm 
or certain ; to render doubtful or questionable. Ohs, 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. ii, vi. 173 Thou infirmyst and feblist 
hi a greet deel the Euydencis which thou hast & holdist 
a^ens the hauyng & the using of ymagis. 1363 WinJet 
FourScoir Thre Quest. Wk-s. 1888 1. 38 To infirm and adnull 
ills awin cause rather than to strenthe the samin. 1603 
Bacon Adv. Learn.. 11. xiv, § 6 Socrates . . professing to 


afiirme nothing, but to infirme that which was affirmed by 
another. *677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. vi. 124 The Reason 
herein given doth not at all infirm the important Reason 
against the Eternity of Mankind. 

3 . To invalidate (a law, custom, piivilege, etc.); 
to declare invalid, call in question. Now rare. 

1338 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 22 This is a special! lawe.. 
whose sentence, lest it shulde be violated, infirmed,or made 
weake, women are commanded to be in silence. 1390 Swin- 
burne Testaments 127 The vnhonest condition . .doth either 
presently confirme or infirme the effect of the disposition. 
1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on Relig. 27, I will neither inveigh 
upon them as unnamed Commissioners, nor infirme them as 
the woik of a dead Convocation. 1644 Laud Wks. (1854) 
IV. 103 Mr. Vassal . . desired the Lords he might have 
repaiation, which altogether in law infirms that which he 
testified. 1890 Times 19 Feb. 3/4 The bad faith of the 
Habsburgs could not infirm Magyar rights. 

Hence Infi'rming z/bl. sb. 

1612 T. Taylor Comm. Tiius i, 9 Tending to the contiert- 
iiig and confirming of the tractable ; or else the infirming 
and weakening of false doctrine. 1639 Ld. Digby, etc. Lett, 
cone. Relig. iv. (1651) 58 To your infirming of those Ancient 
Authoiities. .it will besulficienttoputyou ininindethat [etc.]. 

Infiriaarei? (infa-jmar3.i). Hist. Also 5 en- 
fermerere, 9 -firmerer. [a. OF. enfermei ier 
(Godef.), app. f. enferinerie Infirmary, but see 
-er 1 3. The usual OF. form was enfei-mier (mod. 
F. infirmier') Enfermer (see also Fekmerer).] 
In mediseval monasteries, the person who had 
charge of the infirmary ; the infirmarian. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. lx. (1869) 203 And heerfore 
hath grace dieu raaad me enfermerere in bis place. 1432-30 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 403 Noo man schalle absente hym 
from servyce, neiber go furthe after complyn, but the infir- 
marer, celerer and hostiler. 1794 W. Timdal Evesham no 
Which, .the Infirmerar receives to the value of three marks 
annually. 1802 Fosbrooke Brit. M onachism xix. (1843) i3S 
The Abbot, .was to appoint such a person Infirmarer a.s 
might be able.. to receive the confession of the sick. 1884 
Cent, Jan. 112 At Evesham the sacristan, the cham- 
berlain and the infirmarer were allowed forage and the keep 
of one horse. 

So InfL’rmaress [-Essi], a female infirmarer. 
i8o2 Fosbrooke Brit. Monachism xix. (1843) 133 The In- 
firmaress had a Lay-sister as an assistant. 1896 Lina 
Echenstein Woman under Monast. 416 There is the prioress 
. .the chambress, the infirmaress, the portress and others. 

Infirmarian (infarmeeTian). [f. Infirmar-y 
-1 - -IAN,] One who has charge of an infirmary and 
of the patients there, esp. in a monastic establish- 
ment or as a member of a religious order. 

1669 WooDHEAD St. Teresa ii. xvi. 114 In all her sickness 
. .she did neither more nor less, but as the Infirmarian would 
have her. 1858 Faber Vc. Xavier's Life 47 He was their 
doctor, infirmarian, comfoiter, father, servant. 1871 Pall 
Mail G, 15 Feb. 7 A small pa.ssage communicated with 
each carriage, so that the surgeon and infirmarians could 
go to and fro between the sick beds and the kitchen. 

Infirmary (infs-imari). Also 7 -flrmery, 
(-irie), -fermery. [ad, med.L. infirmdria, f. in- 
firmus Infirm a. ; see -ary 1 B. 3. The obs. forms 
perh. repr. F. infinnerie (earlier enfermene, etc.) 
= Sp. enfienneria. It. infermeria. The ME. aphe- 
tized form was Fermery, q.v.] 

1 . A building or part of a building for the treat- 
ment of the sick or wounded ; a hospital ; esp. the 
sick-quarlers in a religions establishment, a school, 
workhouse, or other institution. 

In the 18th c., the common name for a public ho.spital ; see 
Hospital sb. 3. Nearly all such institutions in English 
provincial towns had originally this name, which is still re- 
tained in many cases, e. g. the Royal Infiimary, Edinburgh, 
the Royal Infirmary, Liverpool, the Raddiffe Infirmary, 
Oxford, etc. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Building (Arb.) 352 You must fore-see, 
that one of them, be for an Infirmary, if the Prince, or any 
Speciall Person should be Sidee. 1666 PrpYS Diary 29 Jan,, 
He entertained me with discourse of an Infirmary which he 
hath projected for the sick and wounded .seamen. 1722 De 
Foe Col. Jack (1840) 274 She was carried to the infiimary, 
so they call it in the religious houses in Italy, where the 
sick nuns or friars are carried. 1748 Butler Serin. Gov. 
Land. Hfirm. Wks. 1874 II. 307 There is. .a necessity, in 
such a city as this [London], for public infirmaries. 1772-84 
Cook Voy. (1790) 1. 15 The taste of the convents, especially 
of the Franciscans is better. .The Infirmary also is a piece 
of good architecture. 1806 Med. Jrnl XV. 47 She was., 
admitted an out-patient, and her friends had directions 
given them to attend at the Infirmary on proper days for 
medicines. 1838 Dickens 0 . Twist xxiii, This is the port 
wine, ma’am, that the board oidered for the infirmary. 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 243 There was not then, in 
the whole realm, a single infirmary supported by voluntary 
contribution. 

_ fig. 1648 Earl Wfstmoreland Otia Sacra (1879) 27 Man 
is Bethesda, and ’sfive Senses be Porches unto that great 
Infermery, Where divers cures aie sought for. 1649 Jer. 
Taylor Gi. Exemp. i. v. 151 Those aie the persons of 
Christs infirmary, whose restitution and reduction to a state 
of life and health was his great design. 

1 2 . A house for rearing delicate plants ; a con- 
servatory. Obs. rare. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. Pref., By means of Stoves and 
Infirmaries, many of them have come to greater perfection, 
than in any part of Europe. 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1758 J. S. Le Bran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 100, I ordered 
the Infirmary-Keeper to bring liim into the Ward. i8i6 in 
A. C. Hutchison Praci. Obs. Surg, (1826) x6t He was 
detected by the vigilance of the Infirmary serjeant. 
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■f* InfiTraat, .SV. 0/>s. rare, [as if from 
a verb ''^infirmate : cf.OF. enfernier to affirm, con- 
firm.] Confirmed, made certain. 

Bnr^h Rcl. Aberdeen (1844)1.43 Qiihilki'; thingis, 
gif thal he infirmat of verite, ai richt displesanci. 

tinfi'rmate, d. Ohs. rare~^. [f. L. iitfir- 
ppl. stem of hifinnare to Infirm.] tra72s. 
To weaken, invalidate. 

1657 Tomunson Renon's Disp. 37S lie will never be able 
to iiifirmate or disprove the authoiity of such grave men. 

llliirmation (inf 3 imt'‘'j 3 n). rare. [ad. I.. 
i>7firmatidn-em, n. of action f. infirniare to Infirm ; 
cf. F. wfirmation (1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The 
action of weakening or invalidating (evidence). 

1808 BenthjVM Rc. Rejonn 72 The testimony of each wit- 
ness operating either in confirmation oi intirmation of that 
of the rest, rz i8iz — Ration. Jndic. Evid. (1827) V. iz8 
J''o7 iiifii-mation, or even for conllimation .. it may still have 
its use. 

Infirmative (infaMmativ), a. (r/;.) rare. [a. F. 
infirm atif, -ive : see Infirm aTH v and -ivr,-aTIVE.] 
'rending to weaken or invalidate. b. sb. That 
whiclr tends to weaken. 

1611 CoTCR., Injlrniatif, . . infirmatiue ; weakening, in- 
feebling ; disamilling, di.sallowing. a 1812 \iv.mn\n Ration, 
yudic. Evid. (1827) III. 14 Any such disprobabilking fact 
. . may be termed an infirmative fact. Ibid. 173 No other 
inliiniatives seem applicable. 

t Infi-rmatory, sb. Ohs. rare. [acl. med.L. 
infirmatbri-nm, f. infirmus Infirm ; cf. Inpirmi- 
TORY.] -= Infirmary. 

1398 Srow Surv. xxxv. (1603I 319 Peter de Heltland made 
the hifirmatorie. a 1641 Bp. Mountagu .dc/j .5- Mon. (1642) 
438 If any bee sick, hee is carried into the Infiimatory. 1678 
Pumupsfed. 41 App., Injinnntorie, w Infirmary. 
t Infiimatory, a. Qbs. rare — k [f. L. in- 
firmdt-^ ppl. stem oUnfirnidre to Infirm -t- -ory.] 
Tending to make infirm or invalidate. 

1726 AvLirFF. Par ergon ^2 Such a Sentence ought to be 
pronounc'd.. as is neither Confirmatory, nor Infirmatory. 

Infirmed (infsMmd), ppl. a. [f. Infirm v. + 
-F.D I.] Rendered infirm ; affected with infirmity. 

1352 Huloet, Infyrmed, infirmus. 1583 Stubbes^ A nat. 
Aims. II. (1882) S3 Eueria man .. is .suffered to exercise the 
misterie of phisick, and surgerie . . to the diseased, and In- 
fumed persons. 1647 Lilly C/ir, Astro/, xliv. 266 ]f the 
Disease he not chronick,. .you shall find great alteration in 
the Disease and party infirmed. 01783 J. Thompson's 
Man 14 Apish, ugly, .saucy, infirmed, di.seased. 

Infirmerer, variant of Inpirucarer Obs. 
t Infi'rmited, ppl. a. Ohs, [? for infir mated, f. 
Inpirmate V., or after infirmity l\ = Infirmed. 

1616 Earl Cumrerld. in Whit.aker Craven (1812! 291, 

I glow much into yeares, and am something infirmited. 
i- InfiTinitory. Ohs. rare. _ [ad. med.L. in- 
firniiiorium, var, of infirmatoriwn'. cf. Inpirm- 
ATORY sb.'] = Infirmary i, 

1538 Leland liin. V. 82 The Fratry and Infirmitoi'y be 
now mere Rtiines. 1643 Evelyn Diary 25 Jan,, The 
Infirmltory [at Rome] where the sick lay was paved with 
various colour'd marbles. 

Infirmity (infaMmlll). [acl. L. infirmitdt-em, 
n. of quality f. infirni-us Infirm ct. (see -ity). Cf. 
F. i7tfirmiU ( 15 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), earlier en- 
fermeti.] The condition of being infirm. 

1. Weakness or want of strength ; lack of power 
to do something ; inability. Also with pi. an instance 
or case of this. 

1382 WvcLiF 2 Cor. xi. 30, I shal glorie in tho thingis that 
ben of myn infirmyte [^lass .os freelte]. Ibid. xii. s For 
sich maner thing I schal glorie : forsotlie for me no thing, 
no but in myn infirmitees. 1447 Bouenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 
6 , 1 durst not hastyly assente hym to, Weel knowyng_ myn 
owyii infyrmyte. 1390 Spenser E. Q . irt. yii. 33 Him he 
saw still stronger grow through strife, And him selfe wealcer 
through infirmity. 1664-94 South Txuelve Serm. II. 131 
All Abortion is fiora Infirmity and Defect. 1796 Burke 
Let. Noble Ld. IVks. VIII. 7 When I covrid no longer hurt 
them, the revolutionists have trampled on my infirmity. 
1880 Metn. y. Legge 131 Weaker men feel the confidence 
that infirmity reposes in strength. 

b. Of an argument or title : Want of validity. 
a 1614 Donne BiaSararos (1644) 21 What infirmity soever 
my reasons may have, yet I have comfort in Tresmegistus 
Axiome. 1647 N. Bacon Diic. Govt. E?ig. i. Ixii. (1739) 126 
Kings . . knew no such infirmity in that manner of convey- 
ance, as is pretended. 1888 Ld. Ervmwell in Law Rep., 
13 App. Cases 345 They had notice of the infirmity of 
the title of those from whom they claimed. 

2. Physical weakness, debility, frailty, feebleness 
of body, resulting from some constitutional defect, 
disease, or (now mostly) old age. 

137s B.arbour Bruce xx. 244 The kyngis Infermite Woxe 
mair & mair. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Bartholomew 20 
Fulis trewit wele hat he fame heylyt of Inbrnmyte. c 1440 
Gesta Rom. xi. 35 (Harl. MS.) The lawe is 1 -sette for hem 
bat ben made blinde by infirmite, or Ijy he will of god. 1308 
Dunbar Poems iv. 3, 1 . . am trublit now with gret seiknes, 
And feblit with infirmitie. 1601 Shaks. Txvel. N. i. v. 82 
Infirmity that decaies the wise, doth euer make the better 
foole. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 413 If infirmity had not 
the trick of assuring to Itself strange privileges, and having 
them allowed by the good-nature of others. 1838 Lytton 
Leila 1. ii, When age and infirmity broke the iron sceptre 
of the king. 1871 R. Ellis Catyllus Ixiv. 305 To a tremor 
of age their gray infirmity 1 ocking. 

b. Unhealthiness, Ohs. rare. 

1481 Ca-xton Godfrey 218 Thenne deuysed the barons that 
they wold remeue for thynfyrmyte of the place. 
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3. A special form or variety of bodily (or mental) 
weakness; fan illness, disease (pbsl) ; now, esp., 
a failing in one or other of the faculties or senses. 

1382 WvcLiF I Tim. V. 23 Use a litil wyn for thi stomak, 
and thin ofte falling infiimytees. a 1400-30 Ale.x-ander 
5581 Shke a fell infirmite was in his hors bunden . . bathe for 
bale dies, c 1440 Gesta Rojn. xx. 69 (Harl. MS.) If I 
I myght bathe in blode of goetis, I shuld be hole of this in- 
firmite. 1340 Art 32 Ile/t. VIII, c. 42 § 3 The pestilence, 
great pockes & such other contagious infiimityes. 1636 
RiDGLrY Tract. Vhysick^4 If from the Livei or the Spleen, 
tbeie are signs of their Infirmities. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs I. 179 This gum is us'd, for several Infirmities of 
the Lungs. 1790 Cowper IPhs. (1837) XV. 222 The voice 
of the Almighty can in one moment cure me of this mental 
infinnltyn 1791 Genii. Mag. 22/2 A gentleman, aged 50, 
who felt the infirmities of age at an eariier period than most 
do. 1873 JowEXT Plato (ed. 2) III. 372 He is a little deaf 
and has a similar infirmity in sight. 

fb. A noxious vegetative growth. Ohs. rare. 

1397 Gprarde Herbal 1. xvii. § i. 22 The first groweth in 
gardens and arable giounds, as an Infiimitie and plague of 
the fields. 1739 xx. Dnhamel's Hush. i. viii. (17621 25 Pio- 
duce nothing but moss and cankerous infirmities. 

4. We.akness of character; moral weakness or 
frailty ; inability to maintain a high moral standard 
or to resist natuial inclinations. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. vi. 19 The infirmite \^gloss or vnstabil- 
nessej of 3ome fleisch. Ibid. viii. 26 The spirit helpith ouie 
i nflrmy te [ gloss or vnstedefastnesse]. 1414 Bram pton Pen it. 
Ps. xxi. (Percy Soc.) g, 1 synneal day, for 1 am frele ; It is 
inannys infirmyte. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. iv. xxi. (1588) 
624 El ring by infirmitie they are not altogether unwoorthie 
of pardon. 1614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 1037, ^ diat 
forty daies talk with God cannot bereave a man of passionate 
infirmity. 1783 Burke Rep. Aff. India Wks. 1842 II. 63 
ISome degree of ostentation is not extremely blamable. It 
is human infii mity at the worst. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. liii. 
V. 38 The head of the house, .was a byword for infii mity of 
purpose. 

b. With an and pi. A we.akness, flaw, defect in 
a person’s character. 

1382 WvcLiF Heb. iv. 15 We han not a byschop, that may 
not .. haue compassioim to ouie infirmytees. 1326 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 9 b, The which cureth, releueth S: 
heleth all defautes & spirituall infiimytees. 1637 Milton 
Lye/das 71 Fame is the .spur that the clear spirit doth raise 
(That last infirmity of noble mind). 1712 Arruthnot yohn 
Bull It. iv, I know the infirmity of oiii family ; we are apt to 
play the boon companion. i8jx R. W. Dale Commandm. 
iii. 82 It is easy enough . . to discovei grave infirmities and 
faults in most Christian people. 

j t Iiifi'rznize, ». Ohs. rare. [f. Infirm tz.+ 
j -IZE.] Irakis. To render infirm. 

_ i7Si_R. Shirks Rem. (1850) 66 The Word was m.ncle flesh, 
infirmized. 

Infirmly (infa-rmli), adv, [f. Infirm a. + -ly 2.] 
In an infirm manner ; weakly, feebly, insecurely, 
1613 G. S ANDYS Trav. 38 Infii mely walled ; yet great, if 
you comprehend the suburbs therewith. 1662 Stillingel. 
Orig. Sacr. iu._ iv. § 2 So weakly grounded and infiimly 
proved an opinion. *727 Swift Gnlliver iv. vii, I walked 
infirmly on my hinder feet. 1816 Wordsw. French finny 
in Russia i, A witheied bough, Infnmly grasped within a 
palsied hand, 1849 Roskin Sev. Lamps 2 l‘he same in- 
firmly bal.anced liability to the prevalence of the lower pait 
over the higher. 

Infi'rmneSS. Now rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being infirm (in various senses) ; 
weakness, feebleness, frailty, infirmity. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xii. Ixxv. (1612) 313 A Friend 
should not, nor you will I, in this Infirmnes flye. 1633 
OuGHTRED in Rigaud Corr. Sci, Men (1841) I. 87 So far .a.s 
.the infirmness of my health, and the greatness of my age 
, .would peimit, 1663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Colours i. v. Wks. 
1772 I. 695 The infirmness and insufficiency of the common 
perlpatetick doctrine. 1680 Lend. Gaz. No. 1485/4 On ac- 
count of his infirmness of Body-. 

Infissile (infi'sil), rt. rarif. [Tn- 3 .] Not fissile; 
tliat cannot be split. 

1833 H, Spencer Prinr. Psychol, ii. xi. 210 Of bodies that 
lesist in different modes., we have the Fissile and Infissile. 
t Infi'Stulate, V. Ohs. 7-are. [f. In- 2 + Fi.s- 
TUL.tTE zj. ; after med.L. infislnldltts (OF. enfistuU) 
or It. i77fisiola7-el\ a, httr, 'fo become a fistuLa. 
b. trans. To convert into a fistula. 

1611 Florio, Ivfistolare, to infistulate, to fe.stei. 1631 
CelesHna vi. 77 Doe not infistulate your wound. 

Hence f Infl’stulated ppl. a . ; t iRfistula’tion. 
1611 Florio, hifistolatimie, an Infistulation. 1706 Phil- 
lip.s, InfisUilated, tinned to, or full of Fistula's, 
t Infi’t, a. Obs.ra7-e~'. [In- 3.] Unfit. 
a 1626 Bp, Andrewes 96 Serm., Holy Ghost (i66r) 433 To 
such men, such simple men, . . a full infit and indisposed 
matter to receive it. 

1‘Slfit, Id.S. local. If. la adv. + Yit Z7., after 
outfit.] tratis. To furnish (a seaman) with things 
required on shore. Hence I’nfitter. 

1887 Fisheries U. S. V. 11. 226 The merchant is as anxious 
to_‘ infit ' as he was to ‘outfit’ him, but the man must now 
bring an, order from the agent or owner of the vessel. Ibid., 
The outfitters are also ‘ infitters ’, that is, they furnish the 
men with stich supplies and articles of clothing as they may 
need when the v’essel returns. 

X'llfix, sh. [f. L. i7ifix- ; see next ; after aff.x, 
pi'efix, sufiixl] 

fl. A fixing in, fixed position resulting from 
firm insertion. Obs. 

1611 Barksted Hiren (1876) 93 Forecast the Basis he 
shall rest vpon. Whose firme Infixe thunders nor winds can 
shake. 


2. Gram. A modifying element inserted in the 
body of a word, instead of being prefixed or suffixed 
to the stem. 

1881 Naiure'yiyi.Wl. 271/1 The aiguments establishing the 
,. connection of the Cambeyan and Malayan languages .. 
based on the principle of modifying infixes. 1883 Athenxuin 
24 M.nr. 381/1 Some voices [m Semitic languages] aie found 
made by what appear at first sight to be infixes. 1887 Max 
Muller in Ail rri/. Rev. May 709 A ceitain numbei offoimal 
elements, called .suffixes, piefi.xes, and infixes. 

Infix (infi'ks), V. Also 7-9 en-. [Partly f. L. 
i77fix-, ppl. stem of i77flgere to fix or fasten in, im- 
print, impress, or OF, ii/fixer (Godef.) ; partly f. 
In- I or 2 Fix v.] 

1. tra77s. To fix or fasten (one thing) iV; (another) ; 
to implant or insert fiiraly. 

1302 Atkvnson tr. De Imitatione i. -xli. 161 To returiie vs 
to god ; in whom if we wolde feruently infixe our selfe, it 
shulde iiat be great nede to seke oulwarde consolacions. 
1333 More Answ. Poysoned Ble. Wks. 1114/1 Therfore hath 
he . . suffered hymselfe . . to be touched and eaten, and 
yc very teeth to be infixed into his flesh. 1578 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 14 So much [of the teeth] .as is infixed within 
the Goummes to be perfect sensible. 1630 Bulwer An- 
thropomet. 169 Infixing their Nailes in the Fronts of them, 
they claw off the skin. 1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1776) IV. 
14s The animal cannot infix one tooth without all the rest 
accompanying its motions. x8o^Xi. Mad. Cottin's .Amelia 
piansfield I. 109 Whether it is not there that vice enfixe.s, 
in silence, her most envenomed stings. 1820 Maturin Mel- 
7t!oih (1892) III. XXX. 213 Daggers . . which those who wish 
me to live would not willingly see infixed, 
b. fig. (of non-material action.) 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II. 16 O noble Princes 
. .Infix your niyndes to vertue and prudence. 1593 Siiaks. 
yohn II. i. 502, I do protest I neuev lou’d my selfe Till now 
infixed I beheld my selfe, Diawne in the flattering table of 
her eie. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Confess. Drunkard, The 
vices which they introduced, and the habits they infixed. 
_i87S_E. White Life in Christ n. xiii. (1S78) 148 So deeply 
is this habit of thought infixed in modern readers, that [etc.]. 

fc. To affix. Ohs, 

1377-87 Holinsiied Chroti. III. B87/1 He vsed the ser- 
uice of .secietaiie.s in all the letters he wrote to him, infi.ving 
nothing of his owne hand but the subscription, 
d. To fix or fasten on something. 

1601 SiiAKS. All’s Well v. iii. 47 Where the impression 
of mine eye enfixing, Contempt his scoinfull Perspectiue 
did lend me. 1843 E. Jones Sens, ij- Event 199 And we 
can wait thee. Death, our eyes enfixed Fiimly theie. 

2. To fix (a fact, etc.) in the mind or memory, 
so as to cause a deep impression ; to impress. 

1342 Becon Potation Lent in Early Whs. (Parker Soc. ) 
320 Grant . . that we . . may so infix in our bi’easts his most 
bitter death. _ 1642 Fuller Holy ij- P7-of St. in. x. T75 First 
soundly infix in thy mind wh.at thou de.siiest to remember. 
1731 Johnson Rambler^ No. 147 1*5 The care with which he 
shewed all the companions of his early years how strongly 
they were infixed in his memory, 1889 Macm. Mag. Aug. 
301/2 These thoughts were but infixed more deeply. 

3. Gi-ain, To insert (a formative element) in the 
body of a word : cf. Infix sh. 2 . 

1868, 1883 [implied in Infixing below]. 

Hence Infixed ppl. a., Inft'xing -vU, sh. and 
ppl, a. 

1552 Huloet, Infj'xed, ..inftxus. 1634 T. Johnson 
Parey's^ Chirurg. tx. v. (1678) 218 According as the Body 
infixed is either hard or easie to be found. 173^ Johnson, 
Implantation, . . the act of enfixing or settling. i860 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ix. § 24 Death with the taunting 
word, and burning giasp, and infixed sting. 1868 Max 
Muller Stratific. Lang. 22 The infixing or incapsulating 
languages are but a variety of the affixing class. 1883 
Ante]-. y?-nl. Philol. 347 Of the infixing of a letter between 
the first and third radical there seems to be no .sure proof, 
lufixion (infi'kjan). z-are. [n. of action from 
Infix v., after L, type *mfixio7t-e7n,] The action 
of infixing ; the condition of being infixed. 

1631 Stanley Poems 130 The fipt [type of cross is] when 
to one single piece of wood there is affixion orinfixion. 1883 
StEvERS in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 789/2 The infixion of a 
nasal in the fonnation of tense-stems. 

-j-Infla'gon, p. Qhs.rare~°. [In- 2.] tra77s. 
To put into a flagon. 

1611 Florio, Infiascai-e, to inflagon, to Inflaske. 
Inflamable, obs. variant of Inpbammablb. 
Xnilanie (inflif(‘m), v. Forms : a. 4 en- 
flaumme, 4-5 -flaume, -flawme, -flamme, 5 
•fla(u.)mbe, 5-9 enflame. i3. 4 inflaume, 4-6 
-flarame, 6 -flambe, 5 - inflame. [ME. a. OF. 
enfiammer, -Jlamber, -fiaitier = Sp. hifiamar, It. 
htfiatiiniare L. inflamniw-e, f. hi- (In- -1- 
Jlamma Flame, from the i 6 th c. the piefix has 
tisually been hi-, and the radical has the same 
phonetic history as Fl.yme sb. and v.] 

I. ti-ans. 1. To cause to blaze or burst into 
flames ; to set ablaze ; to set on file ; to kindle. 

1383 Wyclif Mai. iv. i Alle pioude men..shuln be stobil ; 
.and the day cummynge shal enflawme hem. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sowte (Caxton) it. lx. (1859) 58 Of wexe ne of matche. .ther 
Cometh neuer stynike, but yf that it be fyrst enflammed with 
fyre. 1582-8 Hist. fas. VI (1804) 9 They, .kendlit thair 
traine of gwn powder quhilk inflamit the timber of the haill 
hotis. 1626 Bacon Sylvan-fix It is Heat, rather than Flame, 
which neuerthelesse is sufficient to Enflame the Oyl. *631 
Hkywood Eiig. Elis. (1641) 176 marg., Gaidiner had in- 
flamed many Martyrs, and hath now his body inflamed. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) Cc ivb, The fuse . . in- 
flames the powder. 1826 Henry EJetn. Chem. I. 237 Action 
of platinum in inflaming hydrogen gas. 1830 Robert.son 
Serm. Ser. iii, viii. 104 Fire will inflame stiaw. 
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INFLAMMATION. 


y^’'- ^S 9 S Siiaks. ’John v. i. 7 V^e all your power To stop 
their maiches ’fore vve are enflam'cl : Oiir discontented 
Counties doe leuoll. 

b. fravsf, T 0 light up or redden as if with flarae ; 
to ‘ fire 

c 1477 CAXTON/pVtMW 73 Certayn oxen or bulles of fyre so 
p;rete that they'enflamed alle the region of the ayer. 1697 
jjRYnitN Virg. Georg, iv. 577, I will my self conduct thee 
on thy Way, When next the Southing Sun inflames the 
Day. 1822 SiiFLLEV Chns. 7 , i. iigThe torches Inflame the 
night to the eastwaid. 1892 C. Hyviland in PnU Mall G. 

8 Aug. 3/1 The red, reflected sky Inflames the river, tints 
the trees. 

2 . fig. To set on fire with passion, strong feeling, 
or desire ; to excite passionately. 

a 1340 Hamtole Psalter civ. i 3 pe woide of ouie lord en- 
Haummyd him. _ C1375 Si. Leg. Snint.s, George 567 Hou 
dacyane . . wes inflammyt of yre & tene. c 1400 Maundev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 2 Piide enuy and couetise lia,s so enflaumhed 
pe hertes. ci^9 Pecock Lcp}\ in. viii. 330 The wil is heel 
and inflamyd into loue. 1560 A. L. tr. Cahntis P'ojtre Serni. 
Songe Ezech. iii. 61 If we be not then enflamed to praLse 
him with fall mouth, a 1572 Kmo.x Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 
I. 3(3 i The multitud easelie inflamhed gave the alar me. 
1663 Butler Plud. i. iii. 242 Honour, Revenge, Contempt 
and Shame Did equally their Breasts enflame. 1726 Lnovi 
tr. Alberti's Archil. III. 18/1 Having their minds enflamed 
with passion. 1732 Hume Ess. i?- Treat. (1777I I. 69 Court 
and country-party enflamed into a civil war by an unhappy 
concurrence of circumstances. 1845 S. Austin 
ReJ. III. 215 The warning ..had served only to enflame 
Suleiman with fresh ardour to seek him out. 1867 Smiles 
Huguenots Eng. iii. {1880) 40 [They] did their utmost to 
inflame the minds of the people against the heretics, 
b. To fire, kindle, rouse (passion, etc.). 

C1340 PIamtole T'rrwe Tr. a It inflawmes be affeccyone. 
1573-80 Baeet H/o. I 141 His anger was inflamed againe, 
1732 in Swift's Lett, (1766) II. 267 The motive that in- 
flamed his passions \ipon that .subject [Religion]. 1838 
Pre.scott Ferd. <5- Is. (1846) II. .xviii. 162 The reports .. of 
the first adventurers had inflamed the cupidity of many. 

3 . To heat, make hot; esf>. to raise (the body or 
blood) to a feverish or morbid heat ; to excite in- 
flammation in. 

1530 Palsgr. S34/2 His lyver is al enflamed with drinkyng 
of hote wynes. 1589 Cogan Haven Health ccxvii. (1636) 238 
White wine inflameth or heateth least of all wines. 1599 
PI. Buttes Dyets drle Dinner N viij h, Hurtes . . hot con- 
stitutions, by inflaming the inward parts, and blood. 1665 
Sir T. Herbert Trav, (1677) 282 , 1 put some of the wood 
into my mouth and chewed u .for half an hour my mouth 
was inflamed as if I had taken so much Vitrol. 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock iv. 6g If e’er thy Gnome could . . Like Citron- 
waters matrons cheeks inflame. 1775 R. Chandler Trav, 
Asia M, (1825) I. 340 We had . . wooden lattices to admit 
the air, while cool; and with shutter-s to exclude it, when 
inflamed. 1847 Tennyson Print, i. 59, I saw my father’s 
face Grow long and troubled . . Inflamed with wrath. 1897 
Flob. Marryat Blood Fanifirexv, Her eyes were inflamed 
with crying. 

to. Of a Stimulant. (Uniting senses 2 and 3.) 
1560 Bible (Genev.) Isa. v. ii Wo vnto them, that rise vp 
early to followe drunkennes, and to them that continue 
vntil night, til the wine do inflame them, n 1586 Sir H. 
Sidney in llss/ier's Lett. (1S86I App, 23 Lest, being enforced 
to drink [wine] upon the sudden, you should find your self 
enflamed. 1678 R. L'Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 320 
Others are enflam’d by Wine. 1850 Robertson Serm. Ser. 
in. ix. 116 Stimulants like wine inflame the senses. 

4 . To add heat or fuel to, to aggravate, augment 
in violence, exacerbate. 

1607 Hieron Wks, I. 353 How happy might I bee, if.. I 
might either enkindle this desire, where hitherto it hath not 
beene, or might enflame it or adde heate vnto it, where it 
is ? 1706 Collier Reply Filmer (1730) 415 The Repetition 
of an ill Thing heightens the Degree, and inflames tlie 
Guilt. 1709 Addison Taller No. 12373 This Stream .. 
rather inflamed than quenched their Thirst. i8i8 Jas. 
Mill Brit. India II. v. v. 540 The cu.stomary disputes were 
renewed and inflamed. 1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 679 
Had he any right to inflame an existing animosity ! 

T b. To augment (a price, or amount charged). 

1672 Petty (1692) 351 The interest must in- 

flame the price of Irish commodities. 1696 Stanhope Chr. 
Pattern (1711) 187 Bewaie lest this busy and malicious 
impel tinence do not inflame the reckoning. 1773 Goldsiu. 
Stoops to Cong. ii. i. We passengers are to be taxed to pay 
all these fineries. I have often seen ly good side-board, . . 
though not actually put in the bill, inflame a reckoning 
confoundedly, 

II. inir, 5 . To burst into flame ; to catch fire. 
*t'b. iransf. To become very hot (u^j.). 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2] 296, Long becalmed, 
whereby the ayre inflam'd, and Sea gave a lierie reflection. 
1783 H/wA Trans. LXXIII. 227 When the metal is red- 
hot, it melts and inflames instantaneously. 1794 G. Adams 
Nat. tj* Exp. Philos. I. xii. 493 It does not inflame, unless 
mixed with atmospherical or with vital air. 1812 Sir H. 
Davy Client.^ Philos. 89 By the friction of solids . . the axle 
trees of carriages sometimes inflame. 1871 Tyndall Fragjn. 
Sc, (1879) I. iii. 8s It first smokes and then violently in- 
flames. 

6, To become hot or excited with passion; to 
glow with ardoixr of feeling. 

1559 Mirr. Mag., Jack Cade .xiii, I therby enflamed 
much the more. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther vl, 
Their fell disdaine, .inflam’d. 1824 Carlyle d'c/irV&r App. 
ii. (1872) 272, I know how soon your noble heart inflames 
when sympathy and humanity appeal to it. 

7. To become inflamed under the action of disease 
or stimulants ; to be affected with inflammation. 
_x6o7 Topsell Paur-f. Beasts (1658) 176 Sometime the 
liver of the Fox inflameth. 1737 Bracken Farriery Impr, 
(1757) H- 162 The Fibres will not fret or inflame as soon. 
17S3 H. Torsiano Gangr. Sere Throat 126 The Blister 


inflamed to a great Degree. 1755 Man x. 3 Their high 
blood being apt to inflame^ with wine, i8gz Argosy Mar, 
iSi He was compelled to drink sp.'uingly lest his head should 
inflame. i8g8 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 313 
The patches do not ulceiate or inflame. 

Inflameatole, obs. varLant of Inplamh \ble. 
Inflamed (infld'’-md ), ///. a. [f. prec. + -ED ^.] 

1 . Set on fire, kindled, burning, blazing, in flames. 
Now rare. 

1603 Fi.orio AToniaigne (1634) 300 Archimedes, .saith, the 
.Sunne is a God of enflamed yron. ri6ii Chapman Iliad 
viiT. LiiJ h, I had conceipt, we should Iwue made letieate. 
By light of the inflamed fleet. 1774 J. Bryant Alythol. 1 . 
p. xix. It appears to have been an hollow and inflamed 
mountain. 1858 Greener Gunnery 261 The degi ee of lieat 
in the inflamed fluid. 1876 T. Hardy F.thelbcrta (1890) 37 
A huge inflamed sun was breasting the horipon of a wide 
sheet of .sea. 

b. Her. Depicted as in flames ; flamant. 
i6io Guillim Heraldry in. iv. (t66o) 118 The Field is, Or, 
a Mountain Azure, inflamed, Proper. 1864 Boutei.l Her. 
Hist. t\. Pop. xxi. § 9 (ed. 3) 365 An antique Roman lamp or, 
inflamed ppr. 

2 . Enkindled, fired in mind or feeling ; fervent, 
glowing, 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de \V. 1531) 97 [He] with nioost 
enflamed charite prayed for them. 1579 Fenton Gnicciard. 
190 The Duke of Mj’llan ..nourished an inflamed desire to 
assubject it to himself. 1710 Norris C/ip-. /ViAf. i. 15 How 
we come to have such an inflamed Propension to .sensible 
good is another que.stion. 1746-7 Hervey MedH. (iSiS) 51 
What suitable returns of inflamed and adoring devotion can 
we make to the Holy One of God ? 

to. Passionately excited; hot with anger; enraged. 
1612-32 Delonev Thomas of Reading in Tlioms E. F.. 
Prose Roin. (1S58) I. 104 Neither Hodgekins noi Martin 
could inti eat their inflamed Oa.st to let him downe. 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian ii, They paited mutually inflamed. 

3 . Affected with feverish or morbid inflammation ; 
red or swollen from inflammation. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner G ij b, [It] very much 
helpes an inflamed stomacke. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Aled. 
(1790! 49s An emollient clyster, which .. will serve as a 
fomentation to the inflamed parts. j86o Tyndall Glnc. 1. 
xi. 8s Our guide’s eyes were, .greatly inflamed. 

Hence Inlla'medly adv. rare, in an inflamed or 
excited manner ; hotly, fervently. 

_ 1637 Bastwick Litany i. i My affections began . . moie 
inflamedlier to loue the place of permanent and glorious 
immortality. 

Inflames (inflr'i-mo.i). [f. Inflame 
O ne who or that which inflames or kindles; an 
exciter, arouser, instigator. (Chiefly in bad sense.) 

1609 Bi>. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Cath. 364 'I’he 
otiginall nourishing inflamers, which minister the rechaff- 
meat to these disloyal attempts, a 1631 Donne Ess. 
Diviniiy (1651) 191 Ceremonies, the cement and mortar of 
all Exterior, and often the inflamer of interior Religion. 
1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. i. § 23 The inflamer of this 
rebellion. 1711 Addison Sped, No. 185 r 4 Interest is like- 
wise a great Inflamer, and sets a Man on Persecution under 
the colour of Zeal. 1750 Warburton Julian tVks. 1811 
VIII. 228 Infl.Tmer,s of their miister’s follie.s. 1852 Grotf, 
Greece ti. Ixxvi. X. 82 Accoidingly 1 seize this man Is- 
menias as the great inflamer of war. i88i Daily News 
17 Feb. 5/2 The inflamers of public hatred against the Jew.s. 

b. That which causes heat or inflammation (in 
the blood, etc.). 

1747 Berkeley Tar-water for Cattle Wks. HI. 490, 
I knew that tar-water was cordial and diaphoretic, and yet 
no inflamer. 

Inflaming (infltfi-mii)), vhl. sb. [f. Inflame 
V. -f- 'ING 1.] The action of the verb Inflame; 
inflammation, 

1450-1530 Alyrr. our Ladye 16 All hys herte was en- 
flaumed to the loue of god, wherof after that fulfj-llyng'b and 
enflauniynge .. he broughte fourthe the wordes and the 
notes. 1547 Boorde Brev. Health ccxix. 75 If there be 
any inflamyngs in the breste. 1613 T. Milles tr. Afexia's 
etc. Treas. Anc. tj- Alod. T. I. 15/1 By the Seraphicall en- 
flaming, which is something neere to this divine Fire. 

Infla’ming, ///. a. [f. as prec. -f- -ING 2.] That 
inflames ; in various senses of the vb. 

156a A. Brooke Romens <5- Jnl. 231 In wait lay warlike 
Love , . Till now she had escaped his sharp inflaming dart, 
IS 9 S Shaks, John m, i. 340 , 1 am bmn’d vp with inflaming 
wrath. 1709 Addison Tatler No. 148 y 3 The inflaming 
kind of Diet which is so much in Fashion. 1742 Richard- 
son Pamela IV. 82 How unnatural in some, how inflaraeing 
in others, are the Descriptions of jt! 1789 W. Buchan 
Dam. Aled, (1790) 547 Dosed with wine, punch, , . or some 
other hot and inflaming liquors. 1864 H. Spencer Ilhistr. 
Univ.Progr. 118 The poles of a galvanic battery, .will give 
off, the one an inflammable and the other an inflaming gas. 
Hence Infla'mingly adv., in .an inflaming or 
exciting manner. 

1612 Chapman Widdowes T. Plays 1873 III. 50 He does 
liecome it [the character of Hymen] most enflamingly. 1731 
A. Hill Adv. Poets Ep. 8 The Warlike Images, so in- 
flamingly touch’d, in the Great Kinds of Poetry. 

Inflammability (inflaemabi-liti). [f, next; 
see -ITT. So F. inflammabiliti (Bnffon).] Tlie 
quality of being inflammable; fan inflammable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxi. 161 If the 
ambient air be impregnate with subtile inflamabilltie.s, and 
such as are of quick accension. 1674 Boyle Grounds 
Corpusc. Philos. 25 Sulphur.. owes its inflammability to the 
convention of yet more simple and primary corpuscles. 1831 
Brewster Optics iii. 26 The high absolute refractive power 
of oil of cassia .. indicates the great inflammability of its 
ingredients. 

to. fg. Excitableness of temperament. 


1787 Jeffer.son Let. to ATadison go Jan. in Corr. (1829! II. 
90 He has one foible, an excessive inflammability of tempn. 
1858-62 Carlyle J<'redk. Gt. ix. x. (1872) III. _i66 This 
loyal Young Gentleman, with his vanities, ainljitions, in- 
experiences, plentiful inflammabilities. 1863 Mary IIowii r 
F. Bremer's Greece I. viii. 264, I had thus an opportunity 
of witnessing Greek inflammabilitj' during pailiamentaiy 
discussion. 

Inflammable (influe-mab’l), a. (sb.) Also 7 
inflamable, 7-8 inflameatole. [repr. L. tjj.e 
'Hnfamnidhilis, f. infamvidrc i^see Inflame and 
-ble) ; peril, immediately from F. wfammablc 
(Cotgr, 1611). The ly-iSth c. infantabk, hi- 
Jlameable, was app. an Eng. formation on the vb. ; 
cf. blam(e)ahlef\ 

1 . Capable of being inflamed or set on fiie; sus- 
ceptible of combustion ; easily set on fire. 

Inflninmahle air fight i. a.), .a name formerly given to 
li ydiogen gas ; hoar’y wflammcihlo air, cai liiii etted hydi ngeii 
01 I'll e-damp. 

160S Timme Qnersit. 1. xiii, 54 The sulphiirmis snbslanre 
and inflamable matter. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
II. V. S7 Brimstone is a Minerall body of fat and inllainable 
parts. 1673-4 Grew Feget. Trunks ' w . § 4 A volatile and 
inflammable Spirit. 1674 Vi'.TX'c Disc. Dupi. Proportion gt 
In what proportions several Liquors coiUeiii 11101 e or less of 
inflameable or aident parts. 1736 Phil. Trans. Abr. VIII. 
77 (heading) Experiments on Inflammable Air. 1779 In- 
flammable ga.s [see Gas .sb. 2]. 1789 Austin in Phil. Trans. 
LXXX. 54, I therefoie attempted to decompose the he.avy 
inflammable air by means of sulphur, which leadily unites 
with the light inflammable air in a condensed st.'ite, and 
with it forms hepatic air. 1791 [see Hydrogen], 1871 
Korcoe C/ievi. 322 Alcohol is very inflammable. 1878 Hux- 
ley Physiogr. 103 This is the gas which was formerly known 
as inflammable air, and is now called hydrogen. 

2 . Easily fired or roused to excitement ; excitable, 
hasty-tempered, passionate. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Alonrtray Fani. II. 222 Henry, .was, 
moreover, of so violent and inflammable a temper, that half 
a word was sufficient, .to set his blood boiling. 1836 Lytton 
Athens (1S37) I. 442 That lively, high-souled, sensitive, and 
inflammable people. 1845 Ford Y/hin l. fis'i’heii 

disposition is very sanguine and inflammable. 

3 . Of disease : Inflammatory, rare. 

a 1862 Buckle AIlsc. IFks. (1872) I. 405 The inli.Thitants 
are little liable to inflammable disease. 

B. sb. An inflammable substance. (Chiefly in 
f>l.) Ahofg. 

1770 Cronstedt in Alonihly Rev. 312 Infl.Tmmables, whicli 
can be dissolved in oils but notpn waters. 1794 Kirwan 
Min. I. I The Mineral Kingdom is u.siially divided Intofoni 
parts ; i. Earths and Stones. 2. Salts. 3. Inflammables 4. 
Metallic. Substance.s. 1807 ‘ Cervantes Hogg ’ Rising Sun 

I . 141 There may be some inflammables [women] he’ie, for 
all that. 1894 Daily News 7 Api. sIp An alarming flie 
broke out amongst some cargo, consisting of hay, timber, 
and other inflammables. 

Hence Infta’mma'bleness, the quality of being 
inflammable; Infla-nimably adv., in an inflam- 
mable manner. 

1680 Boyle Scept.Ckem. v. 318 They ascribe, .to .sulphur, 
as well Odours ns inflam_ableness. 1727 ILailev vol, II, 
Inflameahleness \ed. 1731 inflammableness], capableness of 
being inflamed or set on Fire. 1817 J. Paris Revisit. 

(ed. 4] 393 A light, ill-informed, inflammably-constituted 
public mind. 1830 Godwin Cloudeslcy II. ii. 29 Partly 
by the inflammableness of his di.sposition in that respect. 

t Infla'inmate, a. Obs. rare. [ad. I., infiavi- 
hidt-tts, pa. pple. of inflavi?ndreP\ Inflamed. 

c 1450 tr. De Imiiaiione 1. xiv. 16 God wol haiie us par- 
fitly .suget to him, & by loue inflammate passe all inaner 
mannys reson. 1590 B arrough Aleth. Physick n. ix. (1639) 
84 If the skins wliich be joyned all the length of the breast 
within be inflammate, then [et,c.]. 

luflamiuation (inflamJ'-Jan). Also 6-7 in- 
flamation. [ad. L. infammdtidn-eni, n. of action 
f. mflammdre to set on fire : cf. F. inflammation, 
14th c. in Littre in sense 2, i6th c. in sense 3 : 
these senses were also in L.] 

1 . The action of inflaming; setting on fire or 
catching fire ; the condition of being in flames, 
conflagration. 

3563 W. Fulke Aleieors (1640) 31 A thick Exlialation, 
yiolentlymoved out of a cloud, without inflammation or burn- 
ing. 1626 Bacon Sylvn § 366 We will first tlierefoie speake 
. .of Bodies Enflamed, wholly, and immediatly, without any 
Wieke to helpe the Inflammation, 1650 Fullf.r Pisgah 

II. xiii. 269 More proper it had been, that such an inflamma- 
tion [that of the Cities of the Plain] should have left an Etna, 
Hecla or Vesuvius behlnde it. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. 
Light 185 These different substances requiie verj' different 
degrees of heat, in older to e.vcite their inflammation. 1833 
Brewster Nat. Alagic .xiii. 313 One of the commonest 
e.xperiments . . is that of producing inflammation by mixing 
two fluids perfectly cold. 1854 J- Scoffern in Orrs Circ. 
Sc., Chem. 230 The inflammation of a gas by electricity. 

t to. concr. Something in flames or on fire ; a 
blazing body or appearance. Obs. 

1563 _\V. Fulke Meteors (1640) 27 If lightning or any 
other inflamation be in the upper part of these clouds. 
1620 Melton Astrolog. 31 Another will foretell ofLightning 
and Thunder, .when there are no such Inflamations .scene. 
1760-72 tr. Juan If Ulloa's Foy. (ed. 3) I. 443 One of the.se 
inflammations [meteors], of a very extraordinary largeness, 
was seen at Quito whilst we were there. 

2 . The action of inflaming mentally, of firing the 
mind, passions, senses, etc. (in qiiot. 1597 with 
liquor) ; the condition of being so inflamed ; 
excitement, fervour. Also, with an and fl , an 
instance of this. 
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INFLATION. 


IS97 Su'iics. 2 1 /cn. ll\ iv. iii, 103 They ;iie generally 
Fuojeh, and Cowardh ; which home of vs should be too, bul 
for iuflanuition. 1609-38 Hlywood Lucrcce Wks. 1874 V. 
184 Our hearts with iiiflaiumations burne. 1627 F. K. 
f/ist. Edw. II (1680) 24 Theii Bodies weie divided, but 
their Affections meet with a higher Inflammation. 1777 
Burki! Add)-, to King Wks. 1842 II. 397 The means of 
calming a people in a state of evtieine inflammation. 1818 
J \.s. hlint, Brit. India II. iv. vii, 250 TTie combustion, .was 
soon conuiumicated to theiest, whose bosoms weie petfectly 
prepared for inflammation. 

t b. An incitement ; a kindling of devotion. Obs. 

IS97 Hooker ElcL Pol, v. xxsiv. § i The minJe .. taheth 
euerywheie new inflantiiiations to pray. 

3. Path. A morbid process affecting some organ 
or itart of the body, chai actciizcd by excessive heat, 
swelling, pain, and icdness; also, a particular 
instance or occurrence of tins. 

1S33 Ei.Yor Cast. Hdtlic 11. x.xx. (1541) 47 b, Mticli sleeps 
augmenteth heate, mote than is necessary, wlieiby hot fumes 
and inflamacious are often iiigendred. iS+3 Tkaiikron 
Vigo's Chirurg. 26 b/i 'The patient coiuplayned of great 
payne and heate, and inflammation. 1611 Bible Lev. xiii. 
28 If the bright spot stay in his iilace, and spread not in the 
skill,. -it is an inflammation of tiie binning. 1733 Akuutii- 
NOT Rules 0/ Diet i. 249 It is leckoned good m Inllamma- 
tions of the Bowels. 1813 J. 'Thomson Led. Injlam. 39 
'The term Inflammation has long been einijloyed by medical 
men, to denote the existence of an unusual degiee of red- 
ness, plain, heat, and swelling, in any of the textures or 
organs of which the human body is composed. 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight v. 54 The most common disease of the eye is in- 
flammation of the conjunctiva. 

1 4. Aiigmcnlation of price or charge : cf. In- 

FLAMK 4 Ij. Ohs. 

i8zi Bvkon yuan lit. xx.xv, That cllma.x of all human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bills. 

Illflainmative (iaflarmativ), a. and sh. rare. 
[f, L. tyjte '^injlaniimtlv-us (peih. in med.L. : cf. 
obs. F. injlaiiiiiiatif, -ivc, 15 - 16 U 1 c. in Godef.), 
f. pjil. stem of L. injlanundre to Ini'Lamis : see -iVB.] 

A. adj. =lNFLAJmAT01lY a. 

1730-6 B.mley (fob), IiiJlainmaivve,ola.T\ inflaming nature 
01 quality. 1760-73 tr. Juan i5- Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) I. 270 
Tlieir favourite liquor is brandy, brought also fiom Lima, 
and is le.ss iaflaiiiniative than unn. 

'S. sb. = Inflammatory 

1685 ICen Serin, in (1S54I I. 260 That powerful in- 
flaiumative and presermitive of love which Daniel had. 
a ijix — Div. Love Wks. (1838) 329 O my crucified God, 
thou sovereign inflaramative of love. — Philothca Poet. 
Wks. 1721 IV. 415 God,pn whom all Inflainmatives unite, 
Which can our Love excite 

Inilaniiwatory (inlku'matari), a. and sb. [f. 
L. type ^injlammatori-us (peril, in mod.L. : cf. F. 
injlanmatoire, 1722 in liatz.-Darm.) : see prec. 
and -ouY,] A. adj. 

1 1. Of, pertaining to, characterized by, or causing 
an inflamed or blazing condition. Obs. 

1757 W. Thompson R, N, Advoc. 44 They can also tell 
what use those inflammatory Combustilffes . . are of. 1796 
Morse Anier. Geog. II. 572 The chief of the natural curio- 
sities . . is the burning phenomenon, and its inflammatory 
neighbourhood [Naphtha Spring.s, near Baku]. 

2. Tending to inflame with desire or passion ; of 
a nature to rouse passion, anger, or animosity. 
(Now usually in a bad sense. 1 

rti7ii Ken Hyinnariwn Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 13, I felt 
a darted heav’nly Flame . . Thus an inflammatory Ray 
Devour’d my Heart, dry’d all my Tears away._ 1767 Junius 
Lott. ii. II People . . read the poisonous and_ inflammatory 
libels. 1776 Gibbon Decl. F. (1869) I. vi. _i2i_ The ii> 
flainniatory powers of art were summoned to his aid. 1834 
Pringle A/r. Sic. v. 193 Inflammatory speeches weie 
delivered. aiSSz Buckle Civiliz. {iB 6 g) III. ii, 97 They 
used the most inflammatory language. 

b. Characterized by excitement or passion. 

1874 Motley Barncveld 1. i. 45 Such an inflammatory age, 

3. That tends to heat or inflame the blood ; 
e.xciting the brain or senses ; stimulating. 

1733 Cheyne Eug. Malady ir. iii. § 4 (1734) 140 Without 
leaving that . . Depression behind it . . like Brandy or In- 
flammatory Spirits. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 159 Every- 
thing which was astringent stimulating and _inflammatoiy. 
1805 W. S.aunders vi/ll Waters 144 '’The high activity of 
Buxton water, and its inflammatory tendency. 

4. Path. Of the nature of, pertaining to, indica- 
tive of, or characterized by inflammation or an 
inflamed condition of the body. 

1733 Arbutiinot Rules of Diet 278 In inflammatory Dis- 
tempers .. the Strength may be diminished. 1799 Lear 
Let. Presid. U. S. in Sir J. Sinclair s Corn. 11831) II. 32 
His [General Washington’s] disorder was an inflammatory 
sore throat, which proceeded from a cold. i8oo Med. 
JriU. IV. 420 The rapid progress of the inflammatory 
symptoms. 1876 Duhring Dis. Skin 42 Papules may or 
may not be inflammatory. 

B. sb. An inflammatory agent ; that which in- 
flames, excites, or rouses strong feeling or passion. 

1681 IT. Moke E.xf Dan. vi. 159 Her beauty being such 
an Inflammatory to love. 17S9 Franklin Wks. 1840 
HI. 262 The assembly chose only to glance at the inflam- 
matories thrown in their way. 

Hence Infla-nwnatorily in an inflammatory 
manner. 

x^jllltcstr. Land. News 12 Mar. 282/3 An inflammatonly 
religious harangue. 

t Infla-sk, z^. Obs.rare-°. [f. In- 2 -i- Flask j/i.] 
imns. To put into a flask. 

Flokio, Infiascare^ to inflagon, to inflaske. 


XnfLatable (innj‘-tab’l),fl. Also inliateable. 
[f. Inflate v. + -able.] Capable of being inflated, 
blown out, or distended with air or gas. 

1878 Gentl. Mag. May 603 This craft was made of caou t- 
chouc, inflatable, and weighed 300 lbs. 1884 Pail Mall c/. 
23!5ept. 6/1 Inflatable collars .. which will auppoit them in 
tl 10 water. iZg'] Daily News ijj Feb. 3/5 The defendants, 
an American firm, use an inner inflateable tube and cover. 

Inflatant (infli^dant). rare—'^. [f.as prcc. -f- 
-AN'i’ 1.] That which inflates ; an inflating agent. 

1888 Pall Mall G. 31 May 5/1 The use of this iiiflatant 
[coal-gas] limits military ballooning coiisiderabljL 

Inflate (iuflj»’t),//)/. a. Now rare or Obs, [ad. 
L. injldt-us blown into, filled by blowing, puffed 
up, pa. pplc. of injldre-. see next.] =Infla'I’ED. 
(Usually constiued as pa. pple.) 

c 1480 Henryson 'Pest. Cres. 463 Nocht is 3’oiir famous 
laud and hy honour Bot wind inflat iu ulher mennis eiris. 
1502 Atkinson ti. De Imitaiionc in. x.x.xv. 224 That thou 
be nal inllate by prj'de & lyft up aboue thy selfe. 1526 
Pitgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 88 b, Th.it our scj'ence or coii- 
nynge. . make vs not inflate with pryde. 1620 'T. ScoTr God 
<S' A7/4g' (1633) 4 With ej’es staling, countenance red and in- 
flate. 1760 J. Lee Introd. Dot. 1. xv. (1765) 39 The Peii- 
caipium. .varies. .in being Tiubinate.. Inflate, puffed, as iu 
Caidiosiieimum and Staphylsea. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. vi. 
201 The perpetrator is inflate with the 2>ersuasion of himself 
being a demigod in goodness. 

Inflate (iiilltfi-t), V. Also 7 en-. [f. L. inflat-, 
ppl. stem of injldre, f. in- (In- ‘d) + Jldre to blow. 
For the pa. pple., inflate was in early use : see prec.] 

1. irans. To blow out or distend with wind or 
air ; to fill (a cavity of the body, a balloon, etc.) 
with air or gas ; also absai. of food, to cause flatu- 
lence. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Heltlie 11. vii. (1541)22 b, They do inflate the 
-stomacke, and cause head ache, 1589 Cogan Haven Health 
ix. (1636) 33 If they [pease] be eaten in the Husks, they bo 
burtruU, and doe inflate, a 1612 Harington Salome’s 
Regitn. (1634) 34 Yet the dry figges enflate not so much. 
1620 Venner Via Recta vii. 120 "They . . fill the stomacke 
with winde, and inflate the melt. 1789 W. Buchan Doni. 
Med. (1790) 455 The bowels are inflated with wind. 1834 J. 
Forbes Laen/iee’s Dis. Chest {ed. 4) 159 We must inflate the 
lung, pass a ligature above the affected part, and then dry 
it in the open air. 1868 Darwin Aniin. Pi. I. v. 138 The 
habit of slightly inflating the crop is common to all domestic 
pigeons. 1871 Roscoe Chem. 31 We can calculate the 
weight of zinc and sulphuric acid needed to inflate a bal- 
loon of the capacity of 150 cubic metres with hydrogen. 
1887 Bowen Virg, JEnetd v. 32 A_ following gale, Risen 
from the west, inflates with a favouring breath their sail. 
fig. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. v. vi. 566 The sup- 
posed dignity of a King’s Court , . inflated the pretensipns of 
the Judges. 1870 R. W. Dale Week-day Serin, iv. 81 
Honest approbation seldom inflates vanity. 

2. To puff up (a person) with (also f b)i) high 
spirits, pride, etc. ; to elate. Also absoL 

[1302 : see Inflate ppl. a.] 1530 Palsge. 591/1 Connynge 
liiflateth excepte a man have grace withal!, a 1618 J. Davies 
{Fit’s Pilgr. Pij iT.), Envy.. Will not admit, that art her- 
self should show By others’ fingeis ; but the mind inflates. 
<11797 H. Wali’ole in Watpoliana (ed. 2) I. cxxxv. {Inno- 
cent Nl) III Castleniain, the ambassador, was inflated with 
bis master’s infatuation. 1803 Jane Porter Thaddeus Pref., 
Character that prosperity could not inflate, nor adversity 
depress. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 254 Talk about learning 
may inflate with pride. 

3. To dilate, distend, or swell; to enlarge nn- 
duly. 

a 1705 Ray (J.I, That the muscles are inflated in lime of 
rest. 1768-74 Tucker LA iVhA_(i834) I. 547 We work upon 
certain unknown nerves, they inflate the muscles, 1782 
J. Scott Paint. Poems 303 When Passion’s tumults in 
the bosom rise, Inflate the features, and enrage the eyes. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 630 The whole body 
was emaciated, the eyebrows inflated. 

4. To swell or expand artificially or unduly; 
lo expand beyond proper or natural limits ; to raise 
above the amount or value which sound commei- 
cial principles would fix. 

1843 Sir R. Peel in Crolcer Papers^ Apr. (1884), Com- 
inerce, inflated by extravagant speculation.. demands some 
remedy. 1844 Emerson Vng. American Wks. (Bohn) H. 
298 We inflate our paper currency. 1887 B. F. Covven in 
Vincent Vau 1 , Business Iniegr. 641 (Funk), The want of 
integrity In business has inflated the stocks of our large 
coi porations. 

Hence Infla'ting vbl. sb. and fpl. a. \ whence 
Infl.a'tin.g'ly in an inflating manner (Webster, 
1856 ) ; also Infla*ter, -or, one who or that which 
inflates or puffs up {lit. and figi) ; spec, an air- 
pump for inflating pneumatic cushions, tyres, etc. 

1333 Elyot Cast. Heltlie (1541) 10 b, Meates inflatynge or 
wyndye : Beanes, Lupines [etc.]. 1807 Cr.abbe Par. Reg._ ii. 
Poems 1834 II. 183 In vain, they come, she feels th’infiating 
grief. 1884 American VIII. 84 The clamor of contending 
inflaters and wreckers at the stock exchange. 1896 Westm. 
Gas. ig May 2/1 As soon as it is ready, and the gas made, 
the balloon will be inflated. The inflating, it is calculated, 
will take three days. 1899 Mod, Newspaper, Immediately 
the tyre becomes slack when riding., the inflator responds, 
without any aid from the rider. 

Inflated (inBP'led), ppl. a. [f. prec, + -ed k] 

1. Puffed out or swollen by air or gas ; in quoL. 
1 700 , ‘ filled with wind ’. 

i68i tr. Willis' Rem, Med. Wks. Vocab., Inflated, blown 
or puffed up as a bladder with wind. 1700 Dryden Fables, 
Cock !§• Fox 750 They chas’d the murderous Fox, With brazen 
trumpets, and inflated box. 1841 Orderson Creol. xiii. 137 
Up rose with inflated majesty the gaseous globe. 1833 Sir 


IT. Dougl.ss Mint. Bridges (cj. 3) 223 Biidges on. .air-tight 
uascb, and inflated skins. 

2. Of language : Full of empty rhetoric; turgid, 
bombastic. 

1632 CoGAN tr. Sciidery’s Ibrahim Pref. A vb, .Aiiaiuitive 
stile ought not to be loo inudi inflated, no more than that of 
Oldinary conversation.':. 1774 Guldsm. Nat. IJisi. (1862) 
1. vii. 34 The account he gives of it is long and inflated. 
1788 Mau. D’Arblay Diary 2 Aug., I did not in geneial 
like Akenside’s odes. . 1 thought tliey were Loo inflated. 1867 
Fkeeman_ iVnw/. Coiuj.f. iii. 145 Are these titles .. nieie 
pieces of inflated rhetoric ? 

3. Swollen, expanded, or dilated with hollow 
inteiior, as if by inflation. 

1726746 'I'noWbON IVilitcr 166 Now th’ inflated wave 
Straining they scale. 1776-96 WniiEuiNG Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) HI. 134 Calyx egg-shaped, inflated. 1828 Stark 
Elein. Nat. Hist. II. 384 Abdomen inflated and vesicular. 
1880 Gray Struct, Bot. (ed. 6) 416/2 Inflated, bladdeiy. 

4. Puffed up or elated with vanity, or false notions. 

1784 CowPER 'I'ask V. 268 Inflated and astrut with self- 

conceit, He gulps the windy diet, 1790 C\th. GkauamZ^/A 
Educ. 6g Knight errantry was the effect of an inflated 
imagination. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India II. tv. vi. 22S 
T’he inflated conceptions diffused among tbeir countiymeu 
of the riches of India. 1868 Glads i one Juv. Mundi ii. 
(1869) 63 In his [Thersites’] short .speech, of which an inflated 
piesumption is the principal maik. 

5. Raised or enhanced in price by speculation or 
other artificial and temporary causes. 

1881 Gladstone Sp. Leeds 7 Oct., E.xpoiied at an inflated 
state of prices that could not possibly be maintained. 1899 
Morning Her fld 28 June 4/3 There was an unnatural and 
an unhealthy inflated value put upon land. 

Hence Infla'tediiess, theqnality ofbeing inflated. 

i86;i C. J. Smith Syn. Antonyms s. v. AltiloguenLC, 
Tiirgidity, Inflatedness. i8go Spectator 29 Mar,, Illimit- 
able obtuseness to the bathos of moral and intellectual 
inflaledness. 

Inilatile (infli?''til), a. [ad. lale L. injldtil-is 
(Cassiodoius) of or for blowing : see -ile. Cf. obs. 
F. inflalil ( 16 U 1 c. in Godef.).] Of a musical iu- 
stiument : Sounded by blowing. 

1776 Havviuns Hist. Mu_sk\ 1. 11. ix.243 The geneial division 
of musical instruments is into three classes, the pulsatile, 
tensile, and inflalile. 1891 Athcnceuni ig Sept. 390/3 The 
drum, the flute, and the lyre, as types respectively of per- 
cussive, inflatile, and pulsatile instiumeius. 

Inflation (inflz'Yjan). [ad. L, injldlion-em, 
n, of action f. hijlare lo Inflate. Cf, obs. F', 
inflation, -Jlacion, etc. ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] 

1. The action of inflating or distending with air 
or gas, 

1601 Holland Pliny Explan. Words, Inflation, swelling 
or puffing vp with winde. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Lp. 
IV. vi, 194 whereby .. the pntrifying parts do suffer a tur- 
gescence and inflation, and becomming airy and spumous., 
ascend unto the surface of the water, _ 1802 Med.^ Jrnl. 
VllI, 338 Having sepaiated by inflation, the skin and 
muscles of one of the posterior extremities of a frog. Mod. 
The inflation of military balloons with hydrogen instead of 
coal-gas, 

2. The condition of being inflated with air or gas, 
or ofbeing distended or swollen as if with air. 

<1:1340 Hampole Psalter 1. S It purges ku longe.s of iii- 
flacioun. c 1420 Pnllad. on Husb. xi. 504 This condyment 
is esy and iocounde Wherof inflacioun slial noon ledounde. 
rrrSSo Lloyd Treas. Health (1585) F viij A julep of Roses 
is good for the inflation of the longes. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. III. xxi. 162 The inflation or swelling of the body 
made in this animal upon inspiration or drawing In its 
breath. 1732 Akbuthnot Rules ofl Diet 294 Winds coming 
upwards, Inflations and Tumours of the Belly are signs of a 
phlegmatick Constitution. 1843 Darwin Voy. flat. i. (1879) 
14 By the inflation of its body, the papillae with which the 
skin is covered, become erect and pointed. 

3. The condition ofbeing puffed up with vanity, 
pride, or baseless notions. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf, (1531) 34 Singular inflacyons & elacyons 
of the mj'iide. 16^8 Baxter Saving Faith vii. 54 T'he un- 
doubted fruit of this Doctrine received, would be the infla- 
tion of audacious, fiery, fantastick spirited men. 1844H. H. 
IViisoN Brit. India J. 69 The inflation of Holkar’s am- 
bition with the hope that [etc.]. 1883 Froude Short Stud. 
IV. II. i. 172 The words well convey the inflation with which 
the Catholic revivalists were going to their work. 

4. The quality of language or style when it is 
swollen with hig or pompous words ; turgidity, ' 
bombast. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor, iigg A tragical I pouipe, 
and swelling inflation of words. 1791 W. Beaumont tr. 
Barthelemi's Trav. Anacharsis Greece 11796) I. p. vi, 
A style which to an English reader will appear to border 
on inflation and bombast. _ 1824 Dibdin Etbr. Comp. 713 
Conceits were the then fashion of the age, as inflation and 
obscurity are now. 

1 5 . Of a plague : Spread, extension (cf. Dilata- 
tion 3); or (?) increase of virulence. Obs, rare. 

XS36 Bellenden Cron, Scot. jiSai) II. 444 This pest rajs 
with sa terribill inflation, that ilk man that tuk it deceissit 
within two dayis efter. 

6 . Great or undue expansion or enlargement ; 
increase beyond proper limits ; esp. of prices, the 
issue of paper money, etc, 

1864 Webster, Inflation • ■ 4 Undue expansion or increase, 
from over-issue ! — said of currency.^ r8^8 N. Atner. Rev. 
eXXVI. 156 Despite the illegal inflation authorized by 
President Grant. 1883 Manch. Exam. iS Mar. 5/1 The 
never-failing tendency to a needless inflation of our arma- 
ments, 1887 Jessopp Arcady ii. 62 The inflation of prices 
brought with it a speculative mania. 

7. Inspiration, afflatus, rare. 
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INFLEXION. 


1.83s I. T.wuow SJ>iy. Dcsj'ot. iii. 87 The opiiiion that the 
V>iiehts and priehtesiei of theoracnlav temples -were nothing 
moi-e than iiivoluntai'y subjects of the divine inflation. 

Inflatioiust (infl^''J'3nist). [f. piec. + -1ST.] 
One who advocates inflation; spec, in dd.S'., and 
hence elsewhere, one who advocates an increase of 
the paper currency as beneficial to trade. Also at t rib. 

1876 N. At)icr. Rev. CXXIII- 451 The election of Gililen 
would spike the whole inflationist battei-y._ 1889 Times 5 hlai. 
9/2 Originally distiusled as an inflatiopist, he showed con- 
siderable skill in conducting the lefunding operations, 
t Xnfla’tive,«. Obs. [ad.mod.L.f;yf«/'/&-«r(cf. 
obs. F. mflatif-we, 15th c. in Godef.), f. ppl. stem 
of L, injldre to Inflate ; see -IVE.] Of inflating 
cpiality or tendency. 

1328 Paynel Ralerne’s Rcsini. Pij, The substance of all 
pulse is iiiflative [L. and harde of digestion. 1612 

W00DA.LL Swg. Wks. (1653) os' Thc inflative instiii- 

inent, for giving of a furnous medicine. 1638 Rowland 
Mowfet's 'Ihccit. Ins. 923 The distilled water of coinuiou 
Wasps . . applied to the belly it makes it swell as if it had the 
Dropsie.,it may be concluded that their venome is exceed- 
ing hot and inflative. 

II InHatuS (iufl^‘'tps). [L. inJliJtus a blow- 
ing into, inspiiation ; cf. Inflation.] A blowing 
or breathing into ; inflalion ; inspiration, afflatus. 

a 1861 Mrs. Browning (Webster 1864), Tlie divine breath 
tliat blows the nostrils out To Lneffable iiiflatus. 

Inflect (infle-kt), v. [ad. L. iujlect-cre, f. in- 
(.In- ") -t flectere to bend.] 

1 . trans. To bend inwards; to bend into a curve 
or angle ; hence, simply, to bend, to ciuve. 

c 1425 Found. Si. Bartholoniew's (E. E. T. S.) 3 Whan be 
from so grete an highnesse wolde inflecte and bowe downe 
his yie to the lowei party donward, he behelde an horrible 
pytte. 1378 Banister Blsi. Man i. 24 These [cartilages] 
occupying the meane space betwixt the ribbes and biest 
bone, ate by e.xpiration inflected. 1663 Glanvill Scejisis 
Sci, viii 44 It cannot be apprehended but that the line be 
inflected if some parts of it move faster than others. 1712 
Blackmore Crea-iian i. [1736) 11 To a determin’d distance 
they ascend, And there inflect their course, and downward 
tend. 173a Auduthnot Rules of Diet 410 They must be 
inflected to that bide whote the Muscle pulls strongest. 
1804 C. B. Brown tr. Vohtey's View Soil U. S. 134 The 
course of a general wind is often inflected, ftom 30 to 80 
degrees, by the hollow of a river, a ridge of hills [etc. J. 187s 
Darwin Inseciiv. PL ii. ca All the tentacles weie soon 
energetically inflected. 

b. fig. To bend, incline, dispose. 
cjSSS Harpsiield Divorce PJen. fV// (Camden) 174 Ruth 
hy no means could be inflected . . to bieak company' from 
her mother-iu-law, 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 17 Inflect- 
ing, fashioning and refashioning their religion according to 
the will and wantonness of them. 1637 W, _Morice Coena 
Quasi Koivh Pief. a A gentle suppling and inflecting them 
to pay their Tythes. 1804 VV. Taylor in Ann. Rev. 11 . 276 
That Memoir of Turgot's which. , is at this time sjill inflecl- 
ing toward itself the new as it did the old authorities. 
t 2 . Optics. To bend in or deflect (rays of light) 
in passing the edge of an opaque body or through 
a narrow aperture ; to Diffeaqt. Obs. 

1704 Newton Optics (J.), Are they [rays of light] not re- 
flected, refractedj and inflected by one and the same prin- 
ciple, acting variously in various circumstances ? 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s. v. Ray, Sir Isaac Newton suspects they 
[light-rays] may have . . a power of being inflected, or bent, 
by the action of distant bodies. i8n [see Deflect v. 2 b], 

3 . Gram. To vary the termination (of a word) in 
order to express different grammatical relations. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 449 As to the inflexlons_of Ad- 
jectives by the degrees of comparison . . those which arc 
inflected through all degrees, have several irregularities in 
the manner of it. 1747 Johnson Piaa Diet. Wks. 1787 IX. 
178 We are to examine., how they [words] are inflected 
through their various terminations. 1871 Pieilic Sch. Lai. 
Gram. 5 14. 22 Flexion, or Stem-fle.xion, is the method of 
inflecting a Stem, that is, of making such changes iu its 
form as may indicate changes in its meaning and use. 

4 . To modulate (the voice) ; spec, in Music ^ to 
flatten or sharpen (anote) by a chromatic semitone. 

1828 Wbbstpk, Inflect . . 3. To modulate, as the voice. 
1867 Macfarren Harmony \. 5 With the Greeks, it allowed 
of no notes inflected by sharps or flats. 1889 Puout Har^ 
iiioity xii. § 274 Whenever a modulation takes place, the 
note inflected by an accidental is regarded as belonging to 
the key in which it is diatonic. 

Hence Infle’ctine ppl. that inflects. 

_ 16S61 Phil. Trans. I, 242 The Air light, and clear without 
inflecting parts. 1831 Brewster Ne-wton (1855) I. i.x, 200 
He ascribes it [inflexion] to the variable density of the ether 
within and without the inflecting body. 

InAected (iufle-kted), ppl. a. [f. prec. -1- -bdI.] 

1 . Bent or curved ; bent inwards. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 105 Galen . , com- 
mends unto us . . not to lye directly, or at length, but some- 
what inflected, that the muscles may he at rest. 1796 H, 
Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVL 228 The angle . . 
which the inflected ray makes with the line drawn [etc,]. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. {1867) I- 82, I here sit in an 
inflected position. 1870 Rolleston Aiiint. Life Introd. 
48 The angle of the lower jaw is almost always inflected. 
1875 Darwin Inseciiv. PI. vii. 165 All the tentacles except 
three inflected or sub-inflected. 

2 . Gram. Of a word; Varied in the terminations 
to express varied grammatical relations. Of a lan- 
guage: Characterized by grammatical inflexion. 

177S in Ash. 1863 Tylor JEarly Hist. Man. iv. 64 In- 
^cted languages such as Latin. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng, 
Tongtie § 30 The essence of an inflected language is, to 
express by modifications of form that which an uninflected 
language expresses by arrangements of words. 


3 . Inflected arch ; an arch having the ciiive of 
its Hanks reversed near the crown, so as to teiimnaLc 
in an acute angle. (Knight Did. Mcch. 1875). 

Hence Infle'ctediiess, the state or condition of 
being inflected. 

1811-31 Bentham Vnir. Gram. InUod., Wkb. 1843 VIII. 
341 Sparingly inflectednebs and copiously inflectednehs, as 
applied to language. 

Inflection ; see Inflexion. 

Inflective (infle-ktiv), «. [f. Inflect zt. d -ive; 
in mod.F. itiflectif] 

1 . Having the quality of inflecting; lending to 
inflect. 

1666 Phil. Trans. I. 240 The Inflective veins of the Air 
(if I may so call those parts, which . . have a gi eater 01 less 
Refractive power than the Air next adjoyning). 1713 Dek- 
iiAM Phys.-Theol. x'^/wte, Although this Inflective (Quality 
of the Air be a gieat Incumbrance and Confusion of Astio- 
noniical Observations. 

2 . Pertaining to or characterized by giammatical 
inflexion. 

*799 Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVIII. 569 Inflective 
and deiivative syllable.s. 1875 Wiiunly Life Lang. vi. 104 
The globes of a completely inflective language. 1883 Clodd 
Myths Dr. i. iv. 76 Their language had passed into the 
Inflective or highest stage. 

Inflectox* (infle-kt3.i). rare-^. [f. Inflect z/. + 

-Oil.] That which inflects or bends. (In quot. tz/A'/i.) 

i8st Richardson GeoAvUi. 273 Propulsion through the 
water. . by the action of the iiiflector iiuiscles of the tail. 

t liiflc'dged, tz. Ohs. [iH-b.] = Unfledged. 
a 1661 Fuller IVorthies, Barksh. i. (1662) 97 He therein 
made ue.sts for many birds ; which otherwise, being either 
infledged or maimed, must have been e.Yposed to wind and 
■weather. 

t Inflee'ingf, vbl. sb. Obs. rare—^. [f. In- J + 
Fleeing.] A place to flee into ; a refuge. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliii[i]. 2 Mi merci and in-fleiiig 
mine, Mi helper and leser mine, 

Inflesh, obs. form of Enflesh v. 

1 ‘n.flex, sb. [ad. L. inflexus (zi-stem), synony- 
mous with viflexio Inflexion.] In the grammar 
of the Bantu languages, the particle prefixed to 
a root, to form a noun, which lias functions similar 
to those of inflexional suffixes in the Aryan and 
Semitic languages. (Also called prefix or initial) 
1839 Colenso P'irst Steps Zuln-Kafir ii. 4 Every Zulu 
noun consists of two paits, the root and the inffex, the 
latter being a small paiticle, which is set before the lool, 
forming with it the complete noun. . . We give the name of 
inflex to this initial particle, because, by changes of it, cer- 
laiii modifications of the noun aie effected, as they aie in 
Latin and Greek, by means of terminal particles . . Thus 
in the Zulu word nmuntu, person, the root is ntu, and the 
iiiflex innii, which is changed to aba for the plural, and tlie 
whole word becomes abaatu, people. 

t lufle'X, a. Bot. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infex-us, 
pa. pple. of inflectb'e to Inflec’f.] =Inflexed. 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. Leaf Inf ex Leaf, that 
which in growing fiom its base, turns its point again towmd 
the plant. 2794 Martvn Rousseau's Bot. .xvii. 234 Ihe 
petals ate infle.x, or bent upwards at the end. 

Inflexed (infle-kst), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -EiH .] 
Bent inwards ; incurved. 

1661 Feltham Disc. Luke .\iv. 20 Wks. (1677) 361 Davids 
right-heavtedness became inflex’d and crooked. 1708 J. 
Philips Cyder ii. 69 SuflBcc it to piovide a bia.;eu tube In- 
flext. 1735 H. Brooke Univ. Beauty ii. 265 Thy grand 
machine . . There most direct where seeming most innex’d. 
18x6 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. (1843) II. 253 The tail . . is fur- 
nished with an inflexed folk . . usually bent under the body. 
1830 LiNDLEY iVzrA Syst. Bot. 39. 1872 Oliver Elem. Bot. 
II. 182 The apices of the petals ai-e often infle.xed. 

Inflexibility^ (infleiksibi-Hti). [f. Inflex- 
ible! -f -ity, peril, after F. inf exibilit^ {1611 in 
Hatz.-Davm.).] The quality or condition of being 
inflexible ; incapability of being bent ; unyielding 
stiffness, rigidity ; firmness of purpose, obstiuac}', 
i6n Florio, hfessihilita, infle.xibilitie. 1706 in Phillips. 
(,■1730 A. Baxter Ehq. Hat, Soul II. 125 (T.) .Against the 
‘ inertia ’ of matter, or the infle.xibility of mechanism. 1742 
Fielding f. Andrews iv. v, The squire, who knew hei in- 
flexibility, inteimpted her. 1818 Scott Rob Roy .x.xiii, His 
features arranged into the utmost inflexibility of e.xpression . 
1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 218 Mere infle.vibilit3'’ of purpose is 
not necessarily an excellence. 1876 tr. IVagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 337 Bone , . cannot swell, in consequence of its in- 
flexibility. 

Inflexibility 2 ; see Inflexible 3. 

Inflexible (infle-ksibT), af [ad. L. infexi- 
hil-is, f. in- (In- 3) + flexibilis Flexible : cf. F. 
inflexible (13-14111 c. in Littre).] Not flexible. 

1 . Incapable of being bent ; unbendable ; not 
pliant; rigid, stiff. 

c 1400 Lanfraifs Cirurg. i. ii. 24 If bat he [the ligament] 
hadde be inflexible as a boon . . oon lyme my3te not haii 
nieued wijzouten anober. 1545 Joye Exp. Dan, vi. (R,), Of 
this thing is the king’s scepter a very apt signe and token, 
in that it is ferme and inflexible. 1607 Topsell Four-f. 
Beasts (1658) 153 His trunck . . is crooked, gristhy and in- 
flexible, at the root next to the nose. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxi. 
188 The bow inflexible resists their pain. 1728 Pemberton 
Newton's Philos. 63 If two equal bodies.. he hung at the ex- 
tremities of an inflexible rod. *892 Strand Mag. Dec, 652/1 
An ivoi-y-handled knife with a very delicate inflexible blade. 

2 , Unbending in temper or purpose : not to be 
turned from a purpose by persuasion or argument; 
immovable, inexorable. 


1398 Trevisa Barth. Dc P. R. 11. viii. (Add. MS. 27,944 
If. ij/il He is inflexible, stedfasq and faileb not. 1460 Cap- 
GK.iyE Citron. (Rolls) 168 The bischop vas infle.xibil. 1342 
N. Udall in Lett. Lit. Melt (Camden) 6 Not to bee iiie\- 
01 able nor inflexible towardes me your poor servant. 1694 
Keiilkwell Comp. Persecuted 145 Fill me witli an in- 
flexible Integiity and Constancy in my Duly. 1716 Lady 
M. W. hloNiAGU Let. to C'tess Mar 21 Nov., She. .remains 
still inflexible, eithei to threats or pioniises. 1777 Watson 
Philip II, XVI. (1839) 329 Sebastian adhered to his purpose 
with infle.xible obstinacy. 1853 Macaulay //ibr. P.ng. xvi. 
HI. 727 Billop, though courteous, was infle.xible. 

3. Unalteiable, ligidly fixed. 

1693 South Twelve Senn. (1698) III. 84 To make it the 
Rigid Inflexible Rule, which it is to Judge by. 1871 
Nai’HEYs Prev. Sf Cure Dis. i. viii. 220 Nature's laws aic 
more inflexible than iron. x88s S. Cox K.xposit. Ser. 1. ii. 
20 The moral ouler of the universe is as inflexible as the 
pliysical order. 

t Inflexillle, afl Obs. rare. [f. L. inflex- (see 
Inflex ai) + -isle,] Capable of being inllected ; 
in Optics diffrangible. Hence t Inflexibility, 
1432-50 tr.///;g(fc« (Rolls) III. 403 Hym semede hiblierte to 
be more inflexible [L. inf!ectl\ to melody tlien to clicvallery. 
1796 H. Brougham in Phil. 'Trans. LXXXVI. 233 Wherefore 
1 conclude that the rays of the sun’s light differ in degiee of 
inflexibility, and that those which are least refrangible aie 
most inflexible. 1857 FI. Lloyd XVave-Tltcory Light (ed. 2) 

§ 95 Supposing that the rays which differ in icfiangibilily 
differ also in inflexibility. 

Infle’xiTlleness. rare. [f. Inflexible ' + 
-NISSH.] =Inflexibilitv I. 

a 1617 Hiekon IVks, (1619) II. 372 For the inllcxiblenesse 
of it [man’s heart], I shewed you erewhile. .of what a stony 
qualitie it is. rti688 W. Clagett 17 Serin. (1699) 449 The 
infle.vibleness of true doctrine, 

Inflexilily (ii^Ae-ksibli), adv. [f. as prec. H- 
-LY i^,] In an inflexible manner; rigidly, fnmly, 
obstinately ; unalterably. 

1334 More Conif. agst. Trih. it. \vi. Wks. 1194/1 Inllc.Y- 
iblyset vpon the purpose to destroy hiimself. 1647 Bn. FIall 
Christ Myfl. (R.), AVe know him indeed to be inlinilely and 
infle.Yibly jusl._ 1776 Gibbon Deul. <;• A. .xvi. 11869I I. 3S2 The 
payment of this tribute was inflexibly refused, 1836 Kane 
Arct. Expl. I. xxiv. 3^ As far as we could see, it [the ice] 
remained inflexibly solid. 

Inflexion, inflection (infle’kjan). [ad. L. 
inflexion-em, n. of action f. inflectHre (ppl, stem 
inflex-) to Inflect. Cf. F. inflexion (iqlh c. in 
Godef. Compli). As to the spelling cf. Connexion, 
Deflexion.] 

1. The action of inflecting or bending, or, mote 
particnlarly, of bending in or towards itself, 

1531 Elvot Gov. 1. xx, A . . crafty daunser, which in his 
daunse coulde imagine the inflexions of the serpente. 1646 
Sm T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. i. 104 They conceive tliere 
inay be a progression or advancement made in motion 
without the inflexion of parts. 1756 Burke Subl. 4- B. iii. 
xxii, There is required a small inflexion of die body. 1B37 
Whewell Hist. Induct, Sc. (1857) II. 61 The infle.xion of 
a direct motion into a cut've._ 1875 Darwin Insectiv. PI, 
vii. 172 Sufficient to cause the inflection of a single tentacle. 

b. The condiiion of being inflected or bent ; 
concr. a bending, bend, curvature, or angle. 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus ii, 45 The Labyiintli 
of Crete, built upon a long quadrate, containing five Inigc 
squares, communicating by right inflections, terminating iii 
the centre of the middle square, and lodging of the Minotaur. 
1662 SitLLiNGFL. Orig. Sacr. lit. i. § 16 The several inflec- 
tions of the joynts serve for all kind of figures. 1771 
Smollett Humph. Cl. 18 July, Let. to Lewis, [The] view 
..varied. .according to the inflexions of the road. 1802 
Playfair Illustr. HiUIoh. Th. 213 The section .. of tliis 
ridge is highly instructive, from the great disturbance of 
the primary strata, and the variety of their inflexions. 1837 
Brewsier Magnet. 234 This singular inflexion of the mag- 
netic equator in the South Sea. 1856 Woodward Mal- 
lusca 301 Ligament contained in a spoon-shaped inflection. 

c. Jig. A mental or moral bending or turning. 

1397 Hooker EccL Pol. v. xxxviii. § i The veiy steps and 

inflections euery way..of all passions whereunto the mind 
is subject. 1774 J. Bryant Mythol. I. igo The allusion will 
not he.. obtained by undue inflexions or distortions. 1890 
Boldrewood CoI. 4?^Z'//ze>-(i89i) 158 Even in. .self-analysis 
men are not infrequently insincere and evasive, . . Were the 
moral piocesses incapable of such inflections [etc,], 
t 2. Optics. The bending of a ray of light, at the 
edge of a body, into the geometrical shadow. Now 
called Diffbaction. Obs. 

1704 Newton (tirV/c) Opticks : or a Treatise of the Reflec- 
tions, Refractions, Inflections and Colours of Light. 1728 
Pejiberton Newton's Philos. 377 1’hese shadows are also 
observed to be bordered with colours. This our author calls 
tlie inflection of light, 1796 H. Brougham in /’/izV. Trans. 
LXXXVI._228 If a ray passes within a certain distance of 
any body, it is bent inwards ; this we shall call Inflection. 
1831 Brewster Newton (1855) I. ix. 194 There is an inflexion 
of light differing both from refraction and_ reflexion, and 
seeming to depend upon the unequal density of the con- 
stituent parts of the ray. 1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem, HI. 
601 s.v. Light, These effects, formerly known as Inflection, 
and now called Diffraction. 

3. Geom. Change of curvature from convex to 
concave at a particular point on a curve ; the point 
at which this takes place is called a point of in- 
flexion (or shortly an inflexion) ; at such a point 
the moving tangent to the curve becomes stationary, 
the direction of its angular motion being changed ; 
hence inflexion is also applied to such a stationary 
tangent itself, or to the analogous stationary oscu- 
lating plane {plane inflexion) in a non-plane curve. 
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1721 Eah.ev, I njlci-tiiDi Point of a. Curve is the PuiuL 
wheie a Curve begins to bend baek again a contraiy Way. 
*743 Emerson 144 The Point of Infle.\iou or con- 

tiary Flc.xuie is that Point which separates the conve.xfroni 
the concave Part of Uie Cuive. i88z Minchin Unipl. 
Kineniat. 100 Points on this circle are therefore points of 
infle.xion on the roulettes to which they give lise; and the 
circle is hence called the Circle if fnjlcxioiis. i886 A. G. 
Greenhill Diff. <5- Integr. Cult. 040 At a point of inflexion 
the cuive crosses the tangent. 

4. Grain. The modification of the form of a woid 
to express the diffeient grammatical relations into 
Avhich it may enter; iiichiding the declension of 
substantives, adjectives and pronouns, the conjuga- 
tion of verbs, the comparison of adjectives and 
adverbs fbut some treat the last tuider Derivation 
or Word-formation). 

1668 WmiuNS Real Char. 297 The rules which are proper 
and peculiar to any one Language, .about the Inflexion of 
words, anti the Government of cases. liiiti. 453 Varro . . 
doth not there design to give an account of the just number 
of words in the Latin, hut only to shew the great variety [of 
wolds] which is made by the Inflexion and Composition of 
\'’eihs. 1876 IMason Kn^. Grant, (ed. 21) 27 The process of 
foiming the different cases of a noun is called inflection. 

b. concr. Au inflected form of a word ; also, the 
inflexional suffix or clement. 

1668 WmitiNs Real Char. 21 Rules for all such Gram- 
matical Derivations and Infle.vions. 1841 ELPiiiNsroNE 
Hist. hid. I. 277 It has now been demonstrated by means 
of a comparison of the inflexions. 1871 Roby Lai. Gram. 

It. xviii. i8g The indicative mood contains no special in- 
flexions to distinguish it. 1874 Sweet Hist. Eng. Sounds 
160 Old English is the period of full inflections . . middle 
English of levelled inflections., and Modern English of lost 
inflections. 1876 Mason Eng. Gram. (ed. 21) 29 This power 
of treating au inflected foiin or a complex phrase as though 
it were a single declinable word, and adding inflections to 
it, is very remarkable in English. 

5. Modulation of the voice ; in speaking or sing- 
ing ; a change in the pitch or tone of the voice. 

a 1600 Hooker {J.),The motion of hi_s body and_ the inflec- 
tion of his voice. 1783 Blair R/iel, vi. I. loS With regard 
to inflexions of voice, these are so natural, that, to some 
nations, it has appeared psier to express different ideas, by 
varying the tone with which they pronounced the same word, 
than to contrive word.s for all their ideas. 179s Mason C/i, 
Mas. i. 59 It does neither so easily and generally admit, nor 
so variously introduce those accentual inflexions which they 
love to employ. ' 1839-40 W. Irving Wol/eH's R. (1853'' 5 * 
Such melodious sounds and exquisite infle.xions could only 
be produced by organs of the most delicate flexibility. 1880 
Giiovii Diet. lilus. II. 765/2 A series of Inflections usually 
described by modern writers as the ‘Gregorian Tones’. 
1883 F. M. Pkard Conirad. 1 . 10 There was an inflection 
in lier voice which .suggested command. 

Hence Infle-xionless (infleotionlesa) a., void 
of inflexion or modulation. 

1878 J. A. H. RIorray in Encycl. Brit VIII. 39S The lan- 
guage had at length i cached the all but inflexionless state 
whicli it now presents. 1888 Mrs. Stender Kept Secret 
111 . xiii. 225 His voice was subdued and inflectionless. 

Inflexional, inflectional (infle kjonal), a. 

[f. prec. h -AL.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
grammatical inflexion. 

1832 J. C. Hake in F'hilol. Museum I. 656 That dispo- 
sition . . to shorten inflexional terminations, i860 Farrar 
Orig. Lang. 185 note, Pott’s formula for the moiphological 
classllication of languages was that they are ‘isolating' 
‘agglutinative’, and ‘ inflectional ’._ 1873 Wiiitney_ Lf/i; 
Lang. vi. 107 It does not lose what it once possessed in the 
way of inflectional apparatus, 1876 Freeman Norm. Com/. 

V, XXV. 509 Had no Normau ever set foot on our shoies, the 
inflexionaf Old-Eiiglish would still have passed, sooner or 
later, into the noii-inflexional modern English. 

Hence Infle'xioMally (iufle'clioually) ndv., in 
regard to inflexion. 

1885 G. Baden-Powell ill Contemp. Rev. Oct., The Bush- 
man language is classed inflectionally with the Basque, 
Filin [etc,]. 

tinfle’xity. Oh. rare — ^. [f. L, injlex-us 

inflected + -ity, after Flexity.] Of rays of light : 
The quality of being inflected : see Ineleci' v. 2 . 

1797 Brougham in Phil. Trans. LXXXVII. 360 We may, 
tlierefore, say that the rays of light differ in degiee of re- 
fiangity, reflexily, and flexity, comprehending inflexity and 
deflexity. 

Inflexive (infle'ksiv), rare-°. [f. L. f;i- 
Jlex-, ppl. stem of injlectcre to Inflect + -ive.] 

= Inflective. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

+ inilexive, Oh. rare-', [f. In- 3 + 
Flexive.] Not flexive ; inflexible. 

i6i6 Chapman Homer's Hymns, Mars 35 And to beare 
safe, the burthen viidergone Of Foes iiiflexiue, and in- 
humane hates. 

tlllfle’xure. Oh. rare. [f. L. inflex-, ppl. 
stem of inflectere, after Flexuke.] A bend, curve, 
or turn inwards : = Inflexion i b. 

1578 Banister Hht. Man v. 74 It lightly oblaineth aboue 
the lower part of the splene certaine foldes, or inflexurcs. 
1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. 52 'J’he contrivance 
of iiatuie is singular in the opening and .shutting of Bincle- 
weeds, performed by five inflexures, 
t Inflict, iz. Oh. rare. [ad. L. inflict-us, 
pa. pple. of infligere : see next.] Inflicted. 1 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 182 b, Thou art . . fiee | 
from, all malediccyon and opprobry, inflycte to woman for , 
synne. . . j 

Inflict (infli-kt), V. [f. L. inflict-, ppl. stem of 
infligM to dash or strike (one thing on or against ' 
another), to inflict (punishment).] 1 


1 . trails. To lay on as a stroke, blow, or wound ; 
to impose as something that must lie suffered or 
eudtired ; to cause to be borne. 

i393Sh\ks. It Hen. VI, in, i. 377 No paine thej'caii inflict 
vpon him Will make him say, I mou’d him to those Aniies. 
— Littr. 1630 Lasting shame On thee and thine this night 
I will inflict. 1396 Si’Ensrk F. Q. vn, viii. 22 For revenge- 
meiit of those wiongfull smaits, Which I to others did inflict 
afore. 1611 Bible 2 Cor. ii. 6 This punishment, which was 
inflicted of many. 1631 Hobbes Leznath. ii. xxvii. 153 
A penalty . . hath been usually inflicted in the like cases. 
1711 Light for Blindva xath Rep. Hht. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 195 Tho’ Cromwell had been dead, yett justice was in- 
flicted on his corps. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VII. 
210 [The rattle-snake] inflicts its wound in a moment; then 
part.s, and inflicts a second wound. 1863 Fn. A. Kemble 
Rcsid. in Georgia 42 Each driver is allowed to inflict a 
dozen lashes. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 197 The suffering 
was not wantonly inflicted. 

b. To impose something unwelcome. (Often 
Jocular.) 

1809 Byron Bards Rev. Argt., Wks. (1846) 422 note, 

Master Southey hath inflicted thiee poems, .on the public. 
1833 L. Ritchie Waiul. by Loire 129 In Prussia, where tjie 
ordei of the great Fiederick suffices equally well to inflict 
a spouse and the bastinado ! 1873 Jqwett Plato I. 51 Your 

father is pleased to inflict many lords and masteis on you. 

2 . With inverted construction : To afflict, assail, 
trouble (a person) something painful or dis- 
agreeable. (Now rare, and only in sense i b.) 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1890I II. 30 The wycketl vil- 
laiiie inflicted her bodye with manifold wounds. 1608 
SiiAKS. Per. V. i. 6t The most just gods For every graflf 
would send a catei pillar. And so inflict [mod. edd. afflict] our 
province. 1652 Coicaine tr. Calprenede's Cassandra I. 36 
< lioondates . . began to be deeply inflicted lyith it. 1883 
Macnt. Mag. XLVIII. 130 We should he inflicted with less 
. . twaddle and useless verbosity. 

Hence Infli’cted a. ; Infli'eting vbl. sb. and 
■ppl. a. 

1398 Florio, Injlitto, stroken violently, inflicted, smitten 
against. 1611 Ibid., Injlitiione, an lulUclion or inflicting- 
1631 OaxsireGod's Arrozus i. § i The inflicting cause [of the 
plague] was the Lord. 1632 Si, S. Secretaries Stud. 202, 
I hope time wil.. weaken these inflictings. 1848 Buckley 
Homer's Iliad 267 His soul fled in haste through the in- 
flicted wound. 

Infli’ctable, a. [f. prec. -h -able.] That can 
or may be inflicted. 

1810 Bentham Packing {x^xi) 164 An offence called a con- 
tempt of Court, and the punishment inflktable for that 
offence. 1888 Pall Mall G. 8 June 4/2 The smallest fine 
inffictable by law for the particular offence was 40T. 

Infli’Cter, -Ol*. [f- as prec. y -eiH, -ok. 

hijlictor is according to the L. type from injlfgere.] 

One who inflicts, in senses of the vb. (Usually 
const, ^the thing inflicted.) 

i6oS Willet Plexapla Gen, 191 God the authoiu of all 
good things . . as alSo the inflicter of all such punishments. 
1672-3 Comber Comp. Temple (1702) 497 The Jews gener- 
ally did believe Satan was the Inflicter of all Diseases. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (i8tr) IV. 213 If it so please the all- 
gracious Inflictor. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xivii, The 
inflicter of my wound. 1892 Zangwill Big Bozxi Myst. 26 
How the inflictor of the wound got in or out. 
lufitiction (infli'kjon). [acl. late L. injlictidn- 
em, n. of action f. infligere to Inflict. Cf. F, in- 
fliction (i486 in Godef. Compi.').'] The action of 
inflicting (pain, punishment, annoyance, etc.) ; in 
quot. 1603, the fact of being inflicted. 

1534 More Con/, agst. Trib, iii. Wks. 1216/2 The terror 
and infliccion of intollevable payne and torment. _ 1603 
SnAK.s. Meas./or M. i. iii. 28 Our Decrees, Dead to inflic- 
tion, to themselues are dead. x6si Hobbes Leviaih. ii. 
•v.vviii. 163 111 declared Hostility, all infliction of eyill is 
lawfull. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 19 The infliction of 
such exemplary punishment. 3832 Lewis Use ($- Ab. Pol. 
Terms i, 17 To punish,. by the infliction of pain. 

b. An instance of this; something inflicted, as 
pain, punishment, etc., or in weaker sense, an 
annoyance, a nuisance, a * visitation 
1386 Marlowe Pt. Tamburl. v. ii. Our e.xpre^sless 
bann'd inflictions. 1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (1848J 58 Dis- 
tress’d by such Persecutions, as seem to be Divine Inflic- 
tions. 1834 Ht. Martine.au Farrers ii. 21 _He was aware 
that few inflictions could be so dreadful to his father. 1870 
IMiss Bridgman R. Lynne II. x. 213 What an infliction ho 
must be ! 

Inflictive (inlli-ktiv), a. [f. L. type *inflicilv- 
us (cf. F. inflictif, -ive, Cotgr. 1611), f. ppl. stem 
of injllg-ere : see -IVE.] Tending to inflict ; per- 
taining to infliction. 

1611 CoTGR,, Inflictif, .. inflictiue, inflicting; or, of pro- 
perty to inflict. 1643 HerleHmsw. Feme 36 Nor haye they 
any inflictive power on his person. 17S3 Hervey Dial. 1 . 10 
(Jod.) This will be still more inflictive to an ingenuous 
mind. 1779 Whitehead Ode his Majesty’s Birth-day, 
Like her own oak . . Ev’u from the steel’s inflictive sting, 
New force she gains. 1831 Moore Poet. Wks, II. 339 
Without the aid Of that inflictive process, tuning, 

Inflood (infix'd), V. [f. In- 1 or Flood vi\ 
intr. To flow in, to enter as a flood. Hence In- 
floo'ding vU. sb. 

1833 Singleton Virgil I. 119 The Sea Venting its choler 
in prodigious roars, Where doth the Julian billow boom afar, 
■The deep in-flooding. 1883 Stevenson Pr. Otto ni. i. (1895) 
215 She. .saw far befoie her the silent inflooding of the day. 
inflorescence (inflore's&s). Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. inflorescentia (Linnseus), f. L. infldrisefre to 
^ come into flower: see In- 2 and Floeksoencb. 

1 Cf. F. inflorescence (1792 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


1 . Tile mode in which the iloweis of a jilant 
aiu arranged in relation to the axis and to each 
other; the lloweiing system. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. (1765) 217 Infloiescence is the 
matiiicr in which the Floweis are fastened to the Plant 
by the Peduncle, ibid, 224 Inflotescence affoids the 
litiest, and in most Genera the most elegant Distinction. 
1794 IMari'yn Rousseau's Bot. .xix. 272. 1830 Lindley 

Nat. Syst. Bot. 134 Flou'eis often with a centrifugal in- 
florescence. 1872 Oliver Eiem. Bot. 1. vii. 82 It is con- 
venient to speak of the Kloiveiing Syt,tem, or mode of 
anangement of the flowers of plants, as the InJloresceuLC. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. v. (ed. 6) 141 Inflorescence, a term 
which would literally denote the time of flower-bearing, was 
applied by Linnam.s to the mode, that is, to the disposition 
of blossoms on the axis and as lespects Gieir aiTangemeut 
with regard to each other. Anthutaxy, .is a belter leiiii. 

b. The collective flower or blossomeof n planl. 
.1831 Beck's Florist 12S There they piocluce their brilliant 
inflorescence amid availety of Passion-flowers, Bromelias, 
and Ferns. 1834 HooKEit Ilimal. Jrnls. 1 . ii. 52 In mass, 
the inflorescence leseinbles sheets of flame. 1837 Hekikey 
Bot. S 115 The solitary flowei, or the connected system of 
flowers aiising from one pointj is called the infloiescence. 
1884 Rois Nat. Ser. Story vii, Theie aie few objects of 
more exquisite,, beauty than this inflore.sceiice. 

2 . The process of flowering or coming into llovi er ; 
blossoming. Also flg. 

t8oo Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc, Tr. 271/2 No leaves duiing 
inflorescence. 1846 J. Ba.\ter Libr. Pract. Agile, (ed. 4) 
I. 358 Early flowering grasses .. at their peiiod of inflores- 
cence. 1883 O. W. Holmes in Century Mag. XXX. 488 
Those who ate just coming into their time of inflorescence. 

Inflow (i’nflffu), sb. [f. In adv. 1 1 d -(- Floav j^.’] 
Tlie action or fact of flowing in ; that which flows 
in; ■= Influx. lit. caiA fig. 

4839 B.'lIlev P'esius xix. 11852) 292 Iii the belief that 
thiough them came Vast spiiittial inflow. 1863 Cornh. 
Mag. Aug. i8e A door is opened .. to the inflow of much 
solid gain. 1863 Reader ii Feb. 161/3 /I'be e.xtiaordinaiy 
iullow of Europeans, Americans and Chinese. 1873 Lvlll 
Priuc. Geol. 1 . ii. xx. 498 In the depths of the Stiails..it is 
les.s interfered with, .by the surface inflow. i88r P. Brooks 
Candle 0/ Lord 225 Tell me .. the real natuie of your 
fiiend’s influence, the inflow of his life on i'ours. _ 1897 .All- 
butt's Syst. Med. III. 746 The blood must be maintained at 
a normal standaid by a regular inflow of iiutiitive material. 

attrih. 1890 Anthony’s Photogr. Bull. III. 3^0 Securely 
tying the rubber pipe., to the reservoir itiflow pipe. 

Inflow (iriflffm), V. [f. In- 1 y Flow vi\ 

1 1 . intr. Asirol. I’o flow in ; to exert astral 
influence ; = Influe v. Obs. 

1632 Gaule Magasirom. 93 Either the stars doe inflow 
and imprest .. or not. 111670 Hacket Abp. Williams it. 
(1692) ISO The_veitue of such and such a star . . they hold to 
be propitious, in-flowing into the life and death of men. 

2 , To flow in. 

i88z H. Scott Holland A( 7 g/c 4 (1883) -04 The forces 
set loose by that Divine affection unceasingly inflow, inrush, 
invigorate. 

fo. trails. To cause to flow in. Oh. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. (1839) 7° What is the meaning of 
these words, The first cause doe.s not necessarily inflow any 
thing into the second. 

Hence flmflowed ppl. a., that has flowed in. 
1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, i. iii, 16 Eithet of these 
[prescriptions] . . wil! . . ary up the infloived Humour. 

Infl.OWerillg (inflauoT-iq). [f. In- 2 -t- F Lowiiu 
V. + -ING 1 , after F. enfleurage,'\ A process whereby 
the aroma of flowers is extracted, the essential oils 
being absorbed in fixed oils and fatty substances. 

1885 PiESSE in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 526/2 Certain flowers 
. . do not yield their attais by distillation . ._Iu these cases 
the odours are secured by the processes of infloviering (eii- 
fleurage), or by maceration. 

Inflowing (i-nflffmiq), vbl, sb. [In adv. ii c.] 
The action or fact of flowing in ; inflow, influx, 
1450-1330 Myrr. our Ladye ig8 The inflowynge of this 
flowde, 1361 T, ISoKTOn Calvin's Inst. 1, 53 The .soule is 
of the essence of God, or a secrete inflowing of Godhead. 
1842 R. M. M'Ciieyne in Mem. (1878) 402 'I'lie engrafting 
of the branch is good, the inflowing of the sap good, but 
the fruit is the end iii view. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. xx. 
345 Yet this inflowing does not take the shape of a due 
north wind. 

I’nflowing,/iJ/.a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] That flows in. 

1611 Florid, Infruente, influent, inflowing. 1840 Clough 
.Amours de Voy. v. 4 A city that fiinges the ctuve of the 
inflowing waters. 1833-8 IMaury Phys. Geog. iv. § 231 The 
circle of inflowing air is gradually enkarged.^ 1871 Daily 
News 13 Sept., Researches .. niade into the inflowing and 
outflowing currents of the Baltic and the Mediterranean. 

tl'llAuct. Obs. rare— y'L. flucius 
flowing, flow, flood : after influere to flow in.] = 
Influx ; inflow. 

167s Baxter Cath. Theol. 1. ii. 8 No habits immutably fix 
wiUiout the Influct of the Holy Ghost. 

t IlljBue, Obs, rare. [a. F\ ityiuer {\ 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. influere to flow in : see 
Influence.] intr. To shed astral influence : 
= Inflow v. i. 

1341 R. Copland Guydonts Quest. Chirurg., La&ares 
Q ij b, Some consiellacion that influed equally vpon a kyn- 
red, and specyally on them that dwelt togyder. 

Hence 'j* I'nfluing vbl. jO. = Influence 2. 
a 1618 Sylvester Job Triumph, iv. 451 Canst thou resti aiii 
the pleasant influing Of Pleiades the ushers of the spring ? 

Influence (imflziens), sb. [a. F. influence 
(r3th c. in Hatz.-Daim.) emanation from the stars 
(also inflow of water ; affluence) = Pr. and Sp. in- 
flttencia, It. influenza, late or med.L. influentia 
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f. L. iiijlicent-eiu, pr. pple. of injluh’e to ilow in. 
Tlie astrological sense (corresp. to late L. ijjluxus 
{stellanwi) ‘ astral influence 4th c. in Firmiciis') 
was common in med.L. : cf. Pico di Mirandola 
adv. Astrologos iii. 5. Sense 4 was already esta- 
blished in Scholastic Lat. : Aquinas {c 1 260) has 
injliuutia causse (Prof. Bywaler).] 
i'l. The action or fact of flowing in ; innovving, 
intlow, influx ; said of the action of water and 
other fluids, and of immaterial things conceived 
of as flowing in. Also concr. flowing matter. Obs. 

1546 Silenu Rif 0)1 (Siutees) III. 28 At suche tyines as the 
Jiihabitante.', of the sam town cannot com to the paroche 
cliurch for the Influence of watei when the water here is 
higge. 1577-^7 IIariuson England in IIoUnsheEs CJwon. I . 
77 Tlie Towie . . talceth in the influences of diverse waters 
111 one chanell. x6ss E. 'I'erry Voy. E. Ind, gS In the_ . . 
branches of those Trees they make incisions . ._ under whicli 
they hang Pols . . to preserve the influence which issues out 
of them in a large quantity in tlie night-season. 1677 H.\le 
Pfitn. 0}’ig. j\Tau. ii. iv. 158 The Phantasie. .of Man, whicli 
is various, according to those various Temperaments lliat 
have ingredience and influence into him. tjoz Eug. Thcc- 
J>hrasi. 250 The sources of Conquests like those of great 
Rivers aie generally obscure, until iheii streams incieasing 
by the influence of others, make mighty inundations. 

2 . specAw Aslrol. The supposed flowing or stream- 
ing from the stars or heavens of an etherial fluid 
acting upon the character and destiny of men, and 
affecting sublunary things generally. In later limes 
gradually viewed less literally, as an exercise of 
power or ‘ virtue or of an occult force, and in 
late use chiefly a poetical or humorous reflex of 
earlier notions. 

c 1374 CimuciiR Tnoylns in. 569 (618) 0, Influences of jiise 
lieuenes hye. Soth is bat vnder god ye ben onre hierdes. 
1398 Tkcvisa Barth, be P. A’, xvi. K.w. .lojlem. MS.), 
Stones beb diuersc in virtu and in kynde ; also influence of 
lieaueu couieb into ber place, and prenteb perin be effectes 
berof. c 1430 Lvug. Conipl. BL Knt. 630 O goddesse hn- 
mortall ..do thy diligence, To let the slreames of thine 
influence Descend down. 1483 Caxton Cato E V b, The 
synne wbyche I haue doon ageynst myn owne wylle and by 
the influence of the pianette on whlche I am_ borne. 1490 
— Eneydos .x.viv. 89 The sterres. .by their coniunctions and 
moeuynge and influences celestyalle, that sygnyfye and 
denounce the dysposj'cion secret of the deuine prouydence. 
*SSS Euun Decades 94 In the nyght, the mone and other 
coulde pianettes : but in the daye the_ soone and other hotte 
pianettes doo chiefely e.xercise theyr influence. 1360 Bible 
(G enev.) ^r'^xvxviii. 31 Canst thou restraiua [i6ii bind] the 
sweets influences [A’. V, the cluster] of the Pleiades? [Coveru. 
Hast thou brought ye vij starres together ?] 1390 Spenser 

A', Q. i.viii. 4a what eutll starreOn you hath frownd, and 
pourd his influence bad? 1602 Shaks. Plant, i. i, iig. 
1610 — Tci/tf. I. ii. 182. 1623 Bacon Ess,, Envy (Arb.) 
Sir The Astrologers call the euill Influences of the Starrs, 
Euill Aspects. 1638 Earl Monmouth tr. Panda's Wars 
of Cyprus 199 This maligna influence of the Heavens. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 375 The Pleiades before him danc’d, 
Shedding sweet influence. 1704 Steele Lging Lover u. 
11747) 40 The Sun to me shed Influence in vain. 1732 
Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 27 They say the sun sends down much 
the same influences whenever he comes into the same signs. 
1813 SiielLEv Q. PTah I. iL4Stars 1 Your balmiest influence 
shed ! 1887 Ruskin Prstcrita II. .vl. 3gt One of the leaden 
influences on me of the planet Saturn. 

b. transf. The exercise of personal power by 
human beings, figured as soraethitig of the same 
nature as astral influence. Now onXy poet, 

1439 Lydg. Lyfc St. Alban (1534) Aij, I stande in hope 
his influence shall shyne My tierablyng penne by grace to 
eulumyne. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 23, 
I set my inynde wyth percyng influence To lerne her scy- 
ence, the fyrst famous arte, xsgi Shaks. Two Gent. 111. i. 
183 If I be not by her faire influence Foster’d, illumin'd, 
cherish’d, kept aliue. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) Ep. 
Ded. ? tij, To eclipse your Gracious aspect and influence 
unto our Church and State. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 122 
Store of ladie.s, whose blight eyes Rain influence, aaid judge 
the prize. 1673 Grew A »at. Roots Ded., The Vintage of 
the whole, will depend much upon the continued Influence 
of your Beams. 1803 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves II. 226 The 
truly ^reat Have all one age, and from one visible space 
Shed influence. 

f C. Disposition, nature, or temperament, as held 
Lo be the result of astral influence. Obs. 

_ 14. . Songs Cosimne (Percy Soc.) 53 Charbonclys . .Shewe 
ill davknesse lyght . . By ther iiatui.Tl heuenly influence. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. i$- Coinmia. (1603) 60, Germans and 
Bohemians, nations by influence heavie, slowe. 1647 N- 
B.acon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ivi. (1739) 102 And yet . . they 
were not alway,s of such sad influence, but had their lucida 
iniervalla. *663 Gerbier Counsel Cvb, Neither is it 
naturall to all those, which are born under one Constella- 
tion, to have like Influences. 

t 3 . The inflowing, immission, or infusion {jnto 
a person or thing) of any kind of divine, spiritual, 
moral, immaterial, or secret power or principle ; 
that which thus flows in or is infused. Obs. (Pass- 
ing into 4 or 5.) 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 16 Wateris. .Oute 
of wellis of oure Saviour, Wiche have vertu to ctiren alle 
langueres, Be influence of her grete swettness. 1494 Fabvan 
Citron, II. xx.xi. 24 Tliey thought y‘ Juno that (joddesse, 
had by her influence, gyuen that grace vnto ys Ganders. 
1332 More Conftd. Tindale Wks. 387/1, 1 think that god 
gaue an influence of his power into that plaster, wherby he 
cured jiys yien. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ivi. § 5 God 
hath his influence into the very essence of all things .. All 
things are therefore partakers of God, they are his offspring, 
bis influence is in them. i6ri Bible Wisd. vii, 25 She is 


the bieath of the power of God, and a pure influence flowing 
from the glory of the Almightjc *623 Ailesbukv Serni. 
(1624) I The vnknowne God, who.se influence lo all bis 
Creatures nas made kiiowne by the Poet. i667[ jMilton P. 

L. V. 6gs So spake the false Arch-Angel, and infus'd Bad 
influence into th’ unwarie biest Of his Associate. _ 1677 
Hale Print. Orig. ii/nn. i. v. in An eternal Ciealion of 
them by Almighty God, and an iiiiintennitted Influence 
from Iiim to support them. 

4 :, The exertion of action of which th.e operation 
is unseen or insensible (or perceptible only in its 
effects'), Ijy one person or thing upon another ; the 
action thus exercised. Orig. const, into (cf. 3) ; now 
on, upon, in. Undue influence : see Undue. 

Physical lujluence (mod.L. injltixits physlcus), the direct 
action of matter upon mind, and mind upon matter, as a 
doctrine of inetaph j'sics ; see quot. 1836-7, 

2588 Shaks. L. L. L. v. ii. S69 A gibing spirit, Whose in- 
fluence is begot of that loose grace, Which shallow laughing 
heaiers glue to fooles. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiii. 

_i) 3 The wisdom of conversation . . hath . . an influence also 
into business and government, 1628 T. Spencer Logkk 
36 A Phy.sicall opeiation is a reall influence into the effect. 
1646 J. Hall Horae I ’ax. 777 Examples of Great ones . . have 
. .a gieat influence on manners. 1672 Temple Ess., Orig. 

<5- Hat. Govt. Misc. (rdSi) 45 The Nature of Man seems 
to_ be . . varied . . by the force and influence of the seveial 
climates where they are born and bied. i68o H. Dodwei.l 
Two Lett. Advice (1691) 166 The main design of those 
Sciences, and their influence in Divinity. 1723 De Foe 
[ ~oy. round IPorltiiiS^o) 172 The reason . .why the magnetic 
influence directs to the poles, lysi Johnson Rambler No. 

141 P 3 Before they had much influence on my thoughts. 
1833 N. Arnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 125 Heat iias powerful 
influence also on animated nature, both vegetable and 
animal. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Led. Metaph. xvi. (18591 
I. 306 The fourth hypothesis is that of Physical Influence 
Hnjlu.xns Physicus). On this doctrine, external objects 
affect our .senses, and the oiganic motion they determine is 
communicated to the biain. The brain acts upon the soul, 
and the soul has an idea, — a perception. 1845 McCulloch 
Ta.vafion 1. ii. (1852) 85 The land tax would . . have com- 
paiatively little influence in preventing or retarding im- 
provements. 1863 H. Cox luslit. I. viii. 116 The offence of 
undue influence, .includes the use of force, or threatening j 
any damage or loss, or piactising any intimidation against | 
a voter. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serni. xiii. (1877) 237 The 
Ephesian crowd that shouted 'Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians’, was under the influence of 'a leligious zeal. 
1879 Luduock Sci. Led. ii. 31 Neither plants nor insects 
would be^ what they are, but for the influence which eacii 
has exercised on the other. 

fb. Bearing, relation. (Const, into.) Obs. 

1672 Evpilyn Corr. 17 Sept., 1 would . . be glad to know, 
what light your Lordsliip can give me out of the lelteis 
and dispatches of my Loid Holies, Mr. Covenliie, and 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, which have all of them an influence into 
that affaire, 

5 . The capacity or faculty of producing effects 
by insensible or invisible means,. without the em- 
ployment of mateiial force, or tlie exercise of formal 
authority ; ascendancy of a person or social group ; 
moral power over or with a person ; ascendancy, 
sway, control, or authority, not formally or overtly 
expressed. 

1632 Heyhn Cosmogr. iv. ii3jtis probable, .that those 
of New England .. were of like influence also amongst the 
Natives. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1826 IV. 117 
The vast influence which the order of Jesuits acquired. 
1771 Junius Lett. xlv. 243 The influence of the crown 
naturally makes a septennial parliament dependent. 1773 
JoHNS0N_y(3Kivi. West. Isl., Ostig 202 The laird .. cannot 
e.xtend his personal influence to all his tenants. 1786 Burke 
A rt. H astings Wks, 1842 II. 140 Engaging . . that no British 
influence shall be employed within his dominions. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansf. Parle xiii. (1846) 90 She has no in- 
fluence with . . my sisters that could be of any use. 1888 
Bryce Amer. Conwivo. III. Ixxxviii. 177 This position i 
gave him a yast amount of ‘influence ’ which he continued 
to use for his own advantage. 1898 Lugard in Daily News 
7 Mar. 7/2 When the partition of Africa began in and sub- 
sequent to 1885, the hitherto unknown principle of spheres 
of influence was introduced into international custom in 
order to avoid dangerous complications between European 
nations. Mod. He owed his position to influence, not to 
merit. Have you any influence with any of the electors ? 

6. A thing (or person) that exercises action or 
power of a non-material or nnexpiessed kind. 

1736 Butler Anal. it. vii. Wks. 1874 I. 260 These preju- 
dices are to be considered as influences of a like kind to 
enthusiasm. _ 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life i. iv. (1B76) 23 
Musical studies, the most powerful of softening influences. 
1888 W. D. Eighth ALL Vng. Seigneur 9 He was an in- 
fluence in the Dominion Legislature. 

7. Elecir . = Induction io. 

[1767 Priestley Hist. Electricity <zg] The electric fluid, 
when there is_a redundancy of it in any body, repels the 
electric fluid in any other body, when they are brought 
within the sphere of each other’s influence.] 1870 Tyndall 
Led. Electr. 14 This forcible separation of the two fluids of 
a neutral conductor, by the mere proximity of an electrified 
body, is called electric induction. Bodies in this state are 
also said to be electrified by injlnence. 1883 E. Atkinson 
tr. Mascart JonberPs Electr, 4 Magn. § 301 I. 289 This 
is magnetisation by influence, or induced magnetisation. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as influence-rich adj. ; in- 
fluence machine {Electrd), an induction-machine. 

1830 Tennyson In Mem. Lvxx, Influence-rich to soothe 
and save, 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull II. 286 An in- 
stantaneous photograph, taken, .by a spark from a Holtz or 
other influence machine. 1890 Pall Mall G. 16 July 3/1 
Mr. Wimshurst, the inventor of the influence machine. 

Influence (i'nfl-wens), V. [f. prec. Cf. mod. 

F. influencer (1792 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 


1. irans. To exert influence upon, to affect by 
iiilluciicc. a. To affect the mind or action of ; to 
move or induce by influence ; someliincs esp. lo 
move by improper or undue influence. (^Often with 
advb. extension, defining tlie nature or object of tlie 
influence. ) 

1658 Cromwell A/, 25 Jan. in Carlyle, He [the Pope] in- 
fluences all the Powers, all the Piinces of Euiupe to this 
very thing. 1676 Ncwion in Rigaud Carr. Sti.iMcn 11041) 
II. 385 As if I influenced the pre-.s in u'liat cohlciiis M'l. 
Linus and me. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 357 i* g The Re- 
preseulation ..is wonderfully contriv’d Lo inilucnce the 
Reader with Pity and Compassion. 1816 A. C. Himciii.son 
Pract, Obs. Surg. (1826) 310 The vei y little pro.specl . . of any 
teiminatioii to hostilities .. certainly influenced the men to 
desert in greater number.s. 1833 J. H. Ne\vm\n //A ri .V/t. 
11S76) II. II. ii. 250 In liis political couise he was moie or 
less influenced by a sense of duty. 1836 Sir B. liRODii. 
Psychol. Imj. 1. iii. 94 As the biain may influence the mind, 
so may the mind Influence the brain. 1883 Fruude Short 
Stud. IV. I. iv. 51 Could he see the pope in peisoii, lie 
thought that he could influence him. 1S83 C. J. IV’ills 
iMod. Persia 180 In the opinion of judges, whose fiat is 
possibly influenced. 1891 K. W. Bemis in Chaulaui/iiaii 
605 (F link) Expenditures lo ‘ influence ’ city council. 

b. To affect tlic condition of, lo have an effect on. 
1661 Glanviil Van. Dagni. xiii. 125 The .Senses, Pliancy, 
and what we call Reason it self, being thus influeinj’d by 
the Bodies lempei ament, and little hetter then iiidicaliuiisof 
it. 1704 Ncwton Opt/LS (j.i, These ex-poiimeiits. .aie not 
influenced by the weiglit or picssme of the atmosphere, 
121713 BuRNi-r Own Time (1823) I. 44S This natural heat 
is influenced by frequent excesses in drinking. 1768 Si erne 
Sent. Jaunt. (1775) I. 6 {The Monk i.), The same causes. . 
which influence the tides themselves. 1832 G. R. Porier 
Porcelaiti 4 Gl. xii. 267 The specific gravity of glass Is in- 
fluenced by the degiee of heal towhieh it has been exjiosed 
during its vitiflvcalion. 1844 Lu. Brougham Brit. Const. 
Introd. (1862) 20 The Sovereign can influence the comliict 
of public affairs, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii. 12 Being less 
influenced by the atmospheric lesistance. 

2. intr. To exert influence ; to woik influentially 
on, 'Upon a person or thing [pbsi). Now only as an 
absol. use of i a. 

1670 Eaciiard Coni. Clergy 34 A thing that .. infects the 
whole life, and influences upon most actions. 1675 biiAiti' 
Wks. (1754) I. ii. 41 It [religion] influenceih upon us, in 
order to the making us more useful; 1735 J. SiiEiinL.Mai 
Lydia (1769) II. 83 So little did the virtues of his mother . . 
influence on his niind and behaviour. 1756 Eoc-wiEng.Jr. 
Paris n. Wk.s. 1799 1. iiS Canst thou, .suppose thy frippeiy 
dress ,, could influence beyond the borders of a biolliel? 
1897 Daily News 21 June 2/7 The Queen no longer rules ; 
but she influences. 

t 3. trans. To cause to flow in ; to infuse, inspire, 
instil. Obs. 

_ 1691 tr. Emilianne's Obseru. 317 The Clergy.. in Revenge 
influence a double Corruption upon the SecLilnis. 1701 in 
N. Jersey Anliives (18S1) II. 378 The long Experience., 
had of the Justice and Veracity of Coll. Hamilton, ought lu 
have influenced a Beliefe of what he related to Us. 1705 
in W. S. Perry Hist, Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 105, I cannot 
but be ashamed .. that the Gospel should have influenced no 
better principles into your hearts. 

Hence Influenced, I'nfluencing ppl. adjs. 

1709 Mrs. D. Manley iSVcT-ci Mem. (17361 IV. 244 His 
Almighty influencing _ Spirit. _ 1718 Prior Power 667 By 
whose kind power and influencing caie The various creatures 
move, and live, and are. 1818 Cobbeit Pol. Beg. XXXII 1. 
99 To shew what a set of influenced and insignificant things 
now have the power to ruin and enslave us. 1830 Daubeny 
A tom. The. ix. (ed. 2) 310 An ample margin seems to be still 
left for other influencing causes. 

Influen.cea'ble (i'nflz/msab’l), a. [f. prec. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being influenced. 

1839 Life Ebeti Henderson iv. 200 All hearts are influeiiLe- 
able from above. 

Influencer (i'nfluSnssi). [f. as prec. + -Bii k] 
One who or that which influences. 

1664 H. More Mysl. Iniq. 473 The head and influencer of 
tlie whole Church. 1773 Mad. D'Arulay Early Diary 
(18S9) II- 103 Known as the chief influencer of her conduct. 
i8z6 E. Irving Babylon I. iv. 309 The chief and sovereign 
influeiicers of the destinies of men. a i866 J. Grote Exam. 
Utilit. Philos. X. (1S70) 167 Honour is one of the most 
powerful infliieucers of human nature. 

+ Influeuciary. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. in- 
fluentia Influence s- -abvI.] One who or that 
which possesses or exercises influence. 

1639 H. More hninort. Soul i. xiii. (1662) 51 The other 
Influenciaries hold tlie same power of the Heavens as these. 

Influencing (i'nfl/zensir)), vbl. sb. [f. Influ- 
ence V. - 1 - -ingI.] The action of the verb In- 
fluence ; exertion of influence. 

1734 P. Hibcrniadi. s The Honors of Oppression .. 
uninten'uptedly defeat all influencing of the Climate. 1810 
Southey Kchama xviii. x. Though all other things Were 
subject to the stairy influencings. 1886 Dowden Shelley I. 
533 Its [‘ Alastor’s '] influencings upon us aie like those of 
the autumnal wind. 

Influencive (imfiziensiv), a. rare. Also -sive. 
[irreg. f. Influence v. or L. influens pr. pple. + 
-IVE : app. due to Coleridge.] Having the quality 
of influencing ; influential. 

1809 Coleridge Ess. Own Times (1850) 616 Many of the 
most distinguished and influencive of the patriotic party 
were zealous Catholics. Ibid. 643 A widely influensive 
Morning Paper. 1820 — Lett., Convers. etc. I. Let. xv. 157 
Savagely as I have been injured by one of the two influen- 
sive Reviews. 1842 Sara Coleridge Mem. ^ Lett. I. 259 
She was a most impressive influencive person. 1837 Choate 
Eloq. Revol. Periods in Addr. (1878) 168 How influencive 
and inevitable the sympathy. 
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INFLUX. 


i" I'llflueilCy. Ohs. rare,, [ad. mecl.L. injlueii- 
tia : see Influence and -ency.] =Intlijence sh. 

1641 Frrncii Distill, vi. (1651) 17^ That claik body. .that 
is Intel posed betwi.'ct the philnsnpfdcall Sunne and Moone, 
.and keep.s oil the indiiencies of the one from the othei . 
Ihiil. 189 Crude gold is . . most fit to receive the influencies 
nf the Sun. 

XllfLuout (i'nfl^cnl), a. {sb.') [ad, L. itifneul- 
f?)i, pres. pple. of injlncre to How m: cf. F. in- 
fluent (1 6th. c. in Godef. Coinfl.)!] 

1 . Flowing in (in early use in astrological sense). 

1471 Rii'Lr.Y Conf. Alch. Ep. iii. in Ashm. (1G52) 114 

I’hehus it smiteth with his Heate influent. 1513 Douglas 
yjineis xti. Prol. 42 [The sun] Defuncland fia hys .sege 
etheriall Glald influent aspectis celicall. 1607 'I'orsFt.r. 
J''our-f. Beasts (165S) 113 By [u'earing] them the afflicted 
place receiveth a double lellef ; fiist, it lesisteth the influent 
humors. 1635 EIkywood ///mwr/t. v. 274 Stai.s, luminous 
aiid clears, .full of influent vertue. ns 1705 Rav t'nwi'/ow it. 

1 1714) ?77 The refluent Blood . . Is a Pondtis to the influent 
I’.liind. miSoo Cowpeh ti. Alittan's Eleg'ies i. g Where 
T'haines, with influent tide, IVfy native city laves. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 713/2 One of the influent .stieams. 
b, iransf. and fig. 

c 144s Lvna. Testajnent in Miu. Poems (1840) 241 , 1 now 
puipoose, by thy giace influent, To wilte a tretys. (.’1485 
Digly Jl/yst. (18S2) in. logd J?e hey and nobyll Inflventt 
grace of . . lesiis. 1739 J. PIuxiiam Fevers ii. (1750) 26 
The Constitution of the Solids and Fluid.s . . may be so far 
depressed as to bring on the low Influent, or slow neivous 
Fever. 1839 Kailf.y Festus xix. (1852) 277 Born Of effluent 
or influent Deity. 1890 J. Pulsfoiid Loyalty to Christ I. 
331 Living through God's influent life. 

'[ 2 . Exercising celestial or astral influence or 
occult power. Obs. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochns ix. Envoye, An heuenli signe hi In- 
fluent pourueiaunce Sent from aboue to .shewe Edwardis riht. 
1613 Heywood Brnz. .Al^(rfWks.i874 III. 2x7 If the Mooues 
spheaie caa any helpe infuse. Or any influent Staire. 1615 
Chapman Odyss. Ep. Ded. 46 .A.s th’ influent stone .. Lifts 
high the heavy iron. 1856 SIs.s. Bhoivning W w. Leigh i. 
623 Multitudinous mouutains. .panting from their full deep 
he.aits Pieiieath the influent he.aveus. 

' 1 * 3 . Exercising (mental, moral, or physical) in- 
fluence ot, influential. Obs. 

1632 LtTtiGow 2 'ra7/. 89 So tumultuous were the disordered 
Souldiers, and the occasions of revenge and quapellings so 
influent. 1634 IV. Mountague Devout Ess. it. ix. § 2. 174 
[Humility] is mote operative and influent upon others, 
then any other vertue. 1653 Fuller CA. Hist. vni. iii. § 6, 
I fmde no office.. a.sslgned unto Dr. Cox., who was vertually 
influent upon all. 1SS7W. Moricr Coena ^uasi Kou>rt Def. 
xiii. 178 The old m.ay have the same effects influent on our 
times, 

B. sh. A river or stream which flows into an- 
other or into a lake ; a tributary, an afHuent. 

1839 R. F, Burton Ctfwfn Afr, in Jriil. Geng.Soc. XXIX, 
116 The Rtimuma river, .a southern influent ora bifurcation 
of the Mukondokwa, %88i Acadetny 21 May 366/3 One of 
the largest influents of the Zambesi, 

Influential (inflf^emjal), a. {sb:) [f, med.L. 

inflitentia iNPi.aENCE 4- -al,] 

•fl, Asirol. Possessing or exercising the influence 
formerly attributed to the stars ; of, pertaining to, 
or of the nature of astral ‘ influence Obs. 

1370 Dfk Math. Pref. biijb, Mans body, and all other 
Elementall bodies, are altered, disposed, ordred ..by the 
Influentiall working of the Suitne, Mone, and the other 
Staires and Planets. 1648 Jf.nkyn Blind Guide i. 14 Shin- 
ing not like a sweetly influentiall st.ar, but flashing like an 
angry bloody Comet. 1632 Gaule Magasfrom. 137 Poten- 
ti.all influxes, influentiall proclivities, seminall dispositions. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, it. 99 Atmosphaerical Air . . is 
a mixt Body of Luminous and Magnetical Effluviums, 
powdred with the influential Atoms of Heaven from above. 

fb. transf Exercising, caused by, or of the 
nature of supernatural or spiritual influence ; work- 
ing by mysterious or hidden processes. Ohs. 

1643 T. Case 3 Ser/u. (1644) 32_ The more full and sweet 
influentiall manifestations of his [God’s] presence among 
them. rn7ii Ken Preparatives Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 23 
His Unction’s influential Force. *745 IT. 'rHOiup.soN T/h/ 4 - 
uess It. 652 Thy influential vigour reinspires This feeble frame. 

2 . Having or exerting influence, power, or effect. 
Const, on ; f formerly nnto, if on, to, towards, of. 

1633 S. Ashe Fun. Serm. lith fune 28 "rhe whole City, 
unto which he was profitably influentiall. 1653-62 Gurnali, 
Chr. in Ann. (1669) 336/t It seems to be superadcled as a 
generall Duty influentiall upon all the pieces [of armour] 
fore-named, a 1677 Barrow Pope's Snprem. (1687) 140 
FInrtful errours, influential on practice. 1679 Jenison 
Popish Plot 13, I was willing so far to consult their safety, 
as not to be influenti.al to their prejudice, by any act of 
mine. 1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God 1 . xi. *79 The Dis- 
position of our Hearts being. .Influential towards the Bent 
and Bias of our Judgments. 17S7-8 Herald II. xxii. 97 All 
the qualities, .should be blended together in our minds and 
hearts, and made influential of our opinions and practices. 
1892 Jas. Brown Serm. 163 A motive influential on life. 

3 . Having, possessing, or characterized by gre.at 
influence or power ; powerful, a. Of persons. 

rti734 North Exam. (1740) 550 He was of such an otter- 
ruling Genius, .as enabled him to be very Influential among 
the Citisens. 1787 A. Hamilton fPhs.^ (1886) yH. 14 Fay, 
and Ira Allen, two of the roost influential individuals in that 
country. 1829 Gen. P. Thompson A'awc. (1842) I. 170 The 
large and influential portion of the English nation. 1833 
CoLFRiDGF. Table-t. 8 Apr., He [Burke] would have been 
more influential if he had less surpassed his contemporaries. 
1868 E, Edwards Raleigh I. xvii. 348 Grey’s family con- 
nections were numerous and influential, 
b. Of things. 

a 1734 North Exam. (1740)518 So influential are Faction 


I and Prejudice, in Matters of Justice. 1737-8 Herald I. viii. 
121 Mote cevemony,and a greater regaul for foiins . . me . . 
influential pilnciples in eveiy other kingdom of Europe. 1833 
I Heuschei. Astnm. iii. in Any error which m.ny affect the 
I aslronomic.al determination of a star’s altitude will be espe- 
daily Influential. _ 1832 H. Spencer Pss., Phil. Style fiSgi ) 
II. 334 However influentml the precepts thus dogmatically 
expressed, they would be much more influential if reduced 
to something like scientific ordination, i860 Mill Repr. 
Govt, (1865) 6/1 To make these various elements of power 
politically influential, they must he organized. 

nhsol. 1830 ii'estm. Rev. XII. 291 JMi. Mooie’s general 
system of acquiescence with the influential in all its forms. 

4. Of, pertaining to, of the nature of, or working 
liy influence, rare. 

1793 Coleridge Plot Discos'. 28 Nov. 43 The Liberty of 
the Press (a power resident in the people) gives us an in- 
fluential sovereignty. 

B. sh. An influential person, rare. 

1831 IVcsini. Rev. XV. 224 Compaiison .. between the 
fashionables of England and the influentials in France. 

InfLuentiality (-Jiitc-liti). rare. [f. prec. - 1 - 
ITY.] The quality of being influential ; an instance 
or example of this •, concr. an infliienlial personage. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1872) ao6 Keep your lecl iape 
cleiks, your innuentialitie.s, yonr impoi taut businesses, 1848 
W. E. Forsteu in Wcniyss Reid Life (18S8) I. 239 No in- 
fluentiality likes to give tickets over the mob. 

Influentially (inflz/e-njali), adv. [f. as prec. 

+ -LY 2.] 

'I'l. Astrol. ^Yitl^ astral or stellar influence. Obs. 
1632 Gaule FLagasirom. 97 Why the staires should be 
more notable for influentially operating and efficacioiisly 
iiiclining at the point of the edition, p.irturitinn, or birth. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. g 3 Look upon opinions 
as thou doest upon the moon .. Embrace not the opacous 
and blind side of Opinions, but that which looks most Lu- 
clferously and influentially unto Goodness. 

2. In the way of influence ; in such a way as to 
exercise or exeit influence. 

1670 Penn Case Lib. Cause. 28 Plenty . . will be convei ted 
into Poverty by the Destruction of so many thousand 
Families ..and that not only to the Sufferers, but influen- 
tially to all the rest. 1821 E.xaudner 706/1 His temper was 
piactically and influentmlly Noiman._ 1841 Myers Cath. 
Th. iH. g 36. 132 The Revelation . . is such that its sum 
and substance may be infltienti.ally conveyed to men in any 
language under heaven. 

3. By persons of influence. 

1870 Daily Nexvs 9 Sept. 2 The following gentlemen have 
been influentially invited to allow themselves to be put in 
nomination. 

4 . Electricity. By induction: cf. Ineluencb 7. 

vj^zPhil. Trans. LXXXII. 233 During this time, the rod 

was only electrified with its own electricitj’, or what has 
been termed influentially electrified. 

Influenza (infl/qe’nza). [a. It. inflnenza, lit. 

‘ influence ’ med.L. injlnentia : see Influence. 

It. influenza has the various senses of Eng. influence) 
but has, besides, developed (app. from the notion of ‘ astr.al ’ 
or ‘ occult influence ’) that of ‘ visitation ’ or ‘ outbreak ' of 
any epidemic disease which assails many people at the same 
time and place (e.g. inflnenza di catarro, influenza di 
febhre scarlattina), a sense known as early as 1304; hence, 
absolutely, ‘an epidemic’; in 1743 applied .specifically to 
‘ the epidemic ’ (called also la grippe) which then raged in 
Italy, and spread over Europe generally, and for which 
the Italian vvord (anglicized in pronunciation) became the 
English specific name.] 

A specific febrile zymotic disorder, Itighly con- 
tagious, and occurring for the most part in wide- 
spread epidemics. Its symptoms and sequelce are 
extremely variable, but generally include rapid 
prostration and severe catarrh. The mortality is 
not high in proportion to the numbers attacked. 

The term has been also applied loosely to any seveie 
catarrh of the respiratory mucous membrane, e.sp. to a ‘cold 
in the head ’ with running at the nose, sometimes c.allecl an 
influenza-cold. This use was frequent in the intenml be- 
tween the epidemic of 1847-8, and that which began in 1889, 
during which period no true influenza visited Great Britain. 

1743 I,ond. Jifag. T45 News from Rome of a contagious 
Distemper raging theie, call’d the IvfRwiza. 1743 Mann 
Let. to Walpole 12 Feb. in Doran ^ Maun’ <$• Manners 
(1876) I. vi, 144 Everybody [in RomeJ is ill of the Influ- 
enza, and many die. i75o_ J. Huxham Festers ii. (ed. 2) 
20 The catarrhal Fever, W'hich spread through all Europe 
under the Name of Difluenza in the Spring 1743, frequently 
became pleuritic or peripneumonic. 1762 Mrs. Montaiui 
in Doran Lady of last Cent. (1873) 133 Mr. Montagu, .had 
been much pulled down by the fashionable cold called Vin- 
fluenza. 1770 Yoote Lame Love7-i.''Rlss. 1799 II. 62 Con- 
fin’d to bed two days with the nesuittffuenza. i8or Nelson 
5 June in Nicolas Disp. (1845) IV. 403 Sir Thomas Graves 
is still very ill.. In the St. George we have got the Influenza. 
iSoj Duncan Attn. Med. for 1802 II. 11. 480 The Influenza 
as It has appeared in Edinburgh in 1803 , . has extended 
itself at different periods for near a thousand years past over 
almost the whole of Europe. 1831 Col. Hawker Diary 
(1893) II. 29 Very unwell with the influenza that has, more 
or less, affected everyone this season.^ 1843 R. J. Graves 
Led. Clin. Med. xxv. 543 In the portion of the nineteenth 
century already elapsed four influenzas have already oc- 
curred, viz,, in 1803, 1831, 1834, and 1837. 1832 Theo. 

Thompson Ami. lujl ueuza zln 1510, the first well described 
and widely prevalent epidemic of Influenza appeared. 1886 
Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed, 2) I. 1018 The prac- 
tice, so common among the higher classes in this country, 
of designating as influenza any catarrhal attack that happens 
to be painful and distre.ssing. 1892 F. A. Dixey Epidesnic 
Influenza i During the first twenty-two weeks of 1890, 
jgg deaths were returned in London as primarily due to 
influenza,, [but] the tale of victims direct or indirect of this 
destructive malady cannot have fallen far short of 2800 for 
London alone. 


b). A communicable disease of horses, character- 
ized by shivering and fever, affection of the respira- 
tory organs, and gre.at weakness. 

1872 Longf. in IHfe (iSgil III. nog .'kn influenza is raging 
among the horses. 

e. fg. Applied to a mental or commercial epi- 
demic; a prevalent craze; an attack of some general 
state of prostration, 

1774 J. Tyvmx RIyihol. 1 . 199 The learned Michaelis .. 
says, that it [the attempt to derive all words from Hebiew] 
is the leigning influenza, to which all are liable, who make 
the Hebiew their principal stud}'. 1784 Gouv. Morris in 
.Sparks Lij/e (}■ Writ. (1832) I. 268 The present influenza is 
the banko-mania. 1783 IMrs. A. M. Bf.nnf.tt Pus'. Iu- 
disci'eiions (1786) I. 153 Mr. Downes was certainly smitten 
with Lavinia Orthodox, but notpvith the matrimonial in- 
fluenza. 1834 Southey YDr/ur xxlv. (1862) s6Suchpreachei-, 
lunve never failed to appear during the prevalence of any 
icligioiis influenza. 1891 Daily News 29 June 2/2 Some 
months ago the markets were said to be suffering from 
financial influenza. 

d. atlrih. and Comb., as influenza hacilhts, etc. ; 
influenza-cold, a severe cold with symptoms re- 
sembling those of influenza. 

1891 C. Creighton Hist. Efidem. 570 A pure and un- 
mistakable epidemic of influenza-cold. 1896 Daily News 
15 July 5/3 More than one bacillus, closely allied to the 
influenza bacillus, but differing from it in some biological 
and microscopical features, h.as been found In seven out of 
eight cases of ‘influenza cold’. 1896 Allbutt's Sysi. Med. 
I. 681 In some of these [patches of solid lung] the influenza 
bacillus has been found, thus shewing the disea.se in truth 
to be influenzal pneumonia. Ibid. 6S4 The chief character, 
islic of thi.s infinenza smell was its overpowering nastiness. 

H ence Influ'enzaed, -a'd, t Influc’iizacized , 

attacked by influenza; Influenza jiah. a., having 
some of the qualities of influenza ; Influenzal, 
Influe'nzic adfs., of or pertaining to influenza, 
characterized by inflnenza ; Influenzally adv., in 
an influenzal manner ; Influenzoid ir, , resembling 
or allied to influenza. 

1803 fl/cc'. TrnL IX. 518 The influenzal epidemic of the 
pre.sent period, in no instance, lo.ses either its cataiihal form 
or nature. 1823 Sporting Mag. XVI. 354 Dependent on nu 
influenzal state of the atmospheie. 1836 J. Mitford in 
Lett, Remiu. (1891I 51, I was so influenza’d when your 
letter came, that I thought of nothing but warming pans. 
1841 R. Oastler Fleet Papers I. No, 14. 105 The atmo- 
sphere is gloomy — and I am inflitenzai.sh. 1849 Xiwn’. Jinl. 
9 June 212/2 The comfort and the consolation of the inflti- 
enzacised florist. tSsjDmcLisott Med, Le.v.4g7 [nflueuzoid 
. . Resembling influenz.a. — Dr. T. Thompson, Standard 
1 7 June, The influenzic attack [s disappearing. 1892 Nation 
(N. Y.) 14 Apr. 281/2 His Eminence Cardinal Sanfellce, is 
‘ influenzaed as is abotit every third person in Naples. 1897 
Brit. Med. Jrnl. zo Mar, 744/1 HI influenzally. 

t I'ufluous, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. late L. itiflu- 
ns flowing in (f. influ-he to flow in) -h -oua : see 
Influence.] Shedding (astral) influence. 

1662 J. Chandler Vati Helmont'y Of iat. 26 In the bowels, 
the planetaiy Spirits do most shine forth, e\cn as also, m 
the whole influous Archetis, the coiu.ses and foices of the 
Firmament do .appe,Tr. 

Influx (i-nfl»ks). [a. F. influx (1547 in Godef.) , 
or ad. late L. inflnxns, f. wflnPre to flow in, f. in- 
(In- 2) + finere to flow.] 

1 . The act or fact of flowing in ; an inflow, as of 
a physical fluid, water, air, light, heat, spiritual or 
immaterial influence into the soul, etc. 

i6z6 Bacon Splva Cent. x. Pref., VVhether there be . . any 
such Transmission and Influx of Immateriate Vertues. 1659 
Pe.arson Creed (iSsg) 143 God did command the use of such 
anointing oil . . that by_ it the person anointed might be 
made fit to receive the divine influx, a 1691 Boyle Strange 
Reports i. viii. Wks. 1772 V. 608 When the great spring- 
tides come roaring over those shoal.s . . the first influx is 
iiresistible by such vessels as use that poit. 170;; Floycr 
Physic. Pulse-fVatcli 19 The Heart of it self is like a 
Mu.scle, and contracts its Fibres by the Influx of Animal 
Spirits. 1823 Rutter Fonthill 34 The lofty windows to the 
west admit a strong influx of light, i860 Pusr.y Flm. Proph. 
89 God. .has removed all hindrance to the influx ofHis grace. 

h). The flowing of a river or stream i?iio another 
river, a lake, 01 the sea ; the point at which this takes 
place, the mouth of a river. 

1652 Hevlin Cosmogr. tv. _iio Rivers., a mile and an 
half broad at the mouth or influ.v. 167S Ocituv Brit. 20 
The Kennet, near its Influx into the Thames. 1778 Eng. 
Gazetteer (ed. 2), Tofhsey, near the influx of the Fosdyke 
into the Trent. 1846 M'Cullocii Acc. Brit. Efnpire (1854) 
I. 33 Fiom Wallingford, a little below the influx of the 
Thame, the river flows almost due south. 

2 . transf. The flowing or continuous ingressioa 
of persons or (hings into some place or sphere. 

1652 Kirkm.an Clerto Lozia 77 There were railesiound 
about to hinder the influx of umuly people. 1771 Johnson 
Falkland I si. P 5 The Spaniards, who . . discovered America 
. . surprized and terrified Europe by a sudden and iinex’- 
ampled Influx of riches. 1773 — Journ. IVest. Isl., St. 
Andretvs 8 A people . . who . . suffered no dilution of their 
zeal through the gradual influx of new opinions. 1848 Mill 
Pol. Econ. HI. xxi. § i JiByfi) 375 Imported commodities 
have possibly risen in price, from the inflii.x of money into 
foreign countries. 1871 Earle Philol. Eug. Tongue^ § 420 
The influx of Greek, .and its general adoption into scientific 
terminology. 1888 Bryce Anier. Coninnu. II. xlviii. 234 
The Influx of settlers from the Slave States. 

t 3 . = Influence 2. [So inflttxns stellarimi in 
Firmicus c 340,] Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 907 Not by Formes, or Celestiall 
Influxes (as is vainly taught and received), but by the 
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INPOEM. 


Primitiiie Nature of Matter, and tlie Seeds of Thing?. 1642 1 
Howell J''or. Trnv. (Arh.) 36 That dominion, which tlie | 
Starres hare over the sensiiall appetite, which together with 
the Will, are. .Incited.. by their inlinxes. 1650 — Cirajffi's 
Rev. Naples i. to6 He escap’d the intlu^es of Heaven, and 
■advanc’d himstelf in de.spight of the malignant stars. 

t 4 . =IN-PLUENCE tl-5. Obs.. 

Physical iujht.x : see iNFLi'KNcr 4 

1644 HuNroN Vi}id. Treat. Aloiiartky v. 39 Have not the 
Houses an Authoiitative Concurrenre and Inlluj; into that 
husinesse? 1630 B.txTER Sai/its’ R. 1. Ded., The nature of 
the Div'ine Infiu.': on the Will In the working of Gr.ace. i68r 
CiiETiiAM Ati^ler's Vade-vi. xxxviii. g 14 (1689) 251 lly 
heats and droughts . .though those two do not much concern 
Sea-fish . . yet they have a great influx upon Rivers, Ponds 
.and Lakes. <21703 Pjurkitt On N. 7 ’., Rom. ix. iS Ood 
did not harden Ph.araoh'.s heait any positive act or influ.x 
upon it, by infusing any evil into it. 

t I'nllxixed, a.. Ohs. rare, [f, L. injlux-ns, 
p.a. pple. of injinere to flow iii + -EDf.] That has 
llowed in. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Merc. Compit. k. 36S The}’ stop the passing 
out of the influxed humours. 1710 T. Fuller Pharm. 
Pl.eteinp. 18^ It .. pre.sseth out the influx’d Phlegm. 

XnfLu’Xl'ble, d!. Also -able. [In-^.] Not 
fluxible ; not liable to flux or change. 

1871 Fraser Life Beikeley .v. 392 'The flii.v of sense-given 
phenomena, contrasted with the .supposed inJlu.vable nature 
of e.\’te[nal things. 

So Xnflu’xibly adv. rare, without flux or change. 
1677 Gale Crh Gentiles iv. 253 'J’he Son who always, 
etein.ally, infliixibly, imp-a.?-.!!:!}’ is begotten of the Father. 

InflVLxion (infln’lsjon). Now rare. [ad. late 
L. injltixion-em, f. ‘ittflnere to flow in : cf. F. in- 
Jhixwn (1549 in Godef.).] 

1 . The action of flowing in, inflow, influx. 

1603 D.A.COX Adv, Learn, it. xi. § 2 The letj’rlng of the 
minde within it selfe, is the state which is most susceptible 
of dluine influxions. 1638 A. Re^d Chirnrg. ix, 67 To stay 
the inflii.vion of more blood. *630 Eulweb Anthropoinct. 
233'rhe Hrain was weakned, being deprived of theinfluxlon 
of the vital spiriLs. 1789 T. Taylor Proclns II. 269 It is 
requisite to banish all infliuxions externally, before the 
phnntastic spiiit can superinduce the divinity. 1883 Holden 
Anal, 73s (Cent,! Preserve the brain from those sudden in- 
fluxions of blood to which it would, .be. .e.xposed. 

t2. ^iNELUEirCB 2. Obs. 

01641 Ep, Moustagu Acts <5- M071, (1642) 122 The Stais 
of the Fiiin.ament., communicate influxion, two ways espe- 
cially and for our purpose. 1642 Howell For. Trav. 
f.Aib.) 35 Although we .should acknowledge that the Cele- 
stiall bodies by their influ.xions, do domineere over Sub- 
lunary creatures. 

tlnflu’xious, a. Ohs. rare-\ [f. prec. : see 
-ntia,] Characterized by influxion ; shedding (as- 
tral) influence. 

1644 Howell Eitg. Teares (1645) 175 Men will be men, 
while iheie is a world, and as long as the Moon hath an 
intluxioua power to make impressions upon their humours, 
t InfltTxive, «. Ohs, [f. L, ppl. stem 

of injluhe to flow in + -ive.] Infusing or com- 
municating influence; influential. 

1624 F. White Reply Fisher 362 Shee may rightly be 
called the Queene_of Heauen, j'ea, and of Earth; for .shee 
hath pieheminencie and influ.xiue vertue ouer all. 1642 
Holdswortu hmi/g. Serm. g He is the influxive head, 
who both governs the whole bodie, and every meanber. 1637 
W. Morice Coe/ia quasi Koivl) Def. xvi. 292 A Conimunion 
with wicked men. .had been more influxive and apt to pol- 
lute at the Sacrament. 

Hence f adv., by influxion. 

1856 in Webster. 

’h Infceda'tion. Ohs. rare-\ [ad. L. type 
'^infaddtidit-ein, f. in- -i-'fasddre to defile, f. 

cedvs foul.] Defilement. 

1661 Feltiiam Disc. Lithe xiv. 20 Wks. (1677) 363 But 
voluptuous men (besides the Infcedations of .Sensuality) are 
usually both proud and covetous also. 

X'nfold, sh.'^ Ohs. [f. In- I or 2 + Fold sh.^ : 
InfolpinCt, and Enfold sb.l 

1 . A convolution. 

1378 [see Enfold x^.]. _ 1701 C. Wolley Jrnl. N. Vorh 
C1860) 41 First of the thick Guts, which by reason of its 
diveis infolds and turnings seems to have no end. 

2 . The folding in of a part ; a fold. 

<11641 Bp. Mountagu Af/f iy Mon. (1642) 303 Aby-stan'der 
. .observed an infold in his upper garment, .andsuppo.singthe 
letter might be folded up therein, opened it. 

X’llfotid, sb.^ rare. [f. In adv. + Fold 

A fold or small field near a farm-honse. 

i860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tonr. 128 A rude enclosure near 
his house, which separated the infolds from the outfolds of 
liis small farm. 

+ Info-ld, zt.i, obs. var. of Enfold v.'^, to en- 
velop, enclose, contain, etc. Hence flnfo’lded 
///. a. 

r 1423 Found. St. Bartholomeid s (E. E. T. S.) 8 Many to 
ynfoldeyn and_ many with hym 'to adde. 1396 Shakb, 
Merck. V. It. vh. 69 Guilded timber [mod. edd. tombes] doe 
wormes infold. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 17s Even 
as . . the white of the Egge comprehendeth the yolke, so that 
first intelligible world infoldeth the second. 1617 Morv.son 
Ilin. lit. Ill The Silke-worme.s . . infold themselves in a 
piece of silk thei weave of an ovali forme and yellow color. 
Ibid., That the infolded wormes may die. 
t InfoTd, 71.2, obs. var. of Enfold v.-, to shut 
up in, or as in, a fold. 

<■ 1611 Chapman Iliad\mi. K vj, Then Troians in their wals 
Had beene infolded like meeke Lambs, had loue winkt at 
their fals. 


Infolded, ppl. a. [In adv. II b. Stressed 
rn-foddtd before a sb. ; in-fo'lded after it or in 
predicate.] Folded in ; having the margin turned 
inward with a fold. 

1871 Darwin m IJfe (1887) III. 140 The infolded 

pai t of the human ear. 1873 — Inseriiv. PI. xiv. 324 As the 
rim is infolded. 1880 Plain Hints Needlework 36 Then 
let each child buttonhole-stitch the infolded edge of her 
lesson-piece. 1882 Vines Sachs' Bot. 950 The cambium 
layer, .becomes deeply infolded wheie it extends inwards. 

I’llfoddillg, vhl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A folding 
in, a turning in with a fold. 

1873 Mivart Elem. Anal. ix. 372 Infoldings of the surface 
of the organ. 1897 AllbntTs Syst. Med. II. 1122 Micro- 
scopically they’ consist ofhypei trophic ingrowths rathei than 
iiifoldings of the cuticle. 1898 P. M.an.so.n Tiop. Diseases 
xxxii. 499 The cylindrical appeaiance of the worm is pro- 
duced by the lateral infolding of the two sides of what 
would othervi’ise be a flat body. 

■f Info'liate, v. Obs. rare'~^. Also 7 -folliat. 
[f. L. type ^infolidre, f. In- 2 -p folhtm leaf, perh. 
after It. hj/ogliare ‘ to enleafe or grow greene ’ 
(Florio). See -ate 3 , and cf. Foliate v. 3.] inlr. 
To put on leaves, to become leafy. 

1640 Howell Dodona's Gr. (1645) 167 Long may his fruit- 
ful Vine infolliat and clasp about him. 1636 Blount Glos- 
sogr, (citing Howell), hfoliatc, . . to he full of leaves, to 
be enleaved or wrapt with leaves, 
f Infolia'tion. Obs. rare—^. [f. as lorec. 
-ATiON ; cf. Foliation.] (See quot.) 

1577 B. Googe HeresbacKs Hnsb. (1586) 90 b. Another 
waie. .is to take a verie fruitefull stocke .. and him after 
the inanei of other trees they grafie by infolliation, 

lufo'lio. ra 7 ‘e. [f. in foUo (see Folio), prob. 
after F. in-folioi\ A folio volume. 

1835 Frase}'s Mag. XII. 457 Wheie huge infolios and 
pondeious tomes Build up Divinity's dark ar.senal. 

’[ Info'lloiving, vbl. sb. Obs. rare ~ [f. In -1 

-1- Following, after L. insectdlioi] A reproving 
or censuring. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus, xx.xii. 23 In his infolewingls [v.r. 
folewingus ; 1388 suyngis] he shal ben vndernonie [L. s»is 
inseciationilms argiietnr]. 

t InfO'iided, ppl. a. Obs. rare [f. In- ^ + 
fondcd,'^a.. pple, of Fond z<.] Infatuated. 

1367TuRBERv.tr. < 9 w’<Av i?p. A vij b, My selfe (least thou 
shouldst want at neede a Barck to leauemy lande) Infonded 
[f. r. infounded] did repniie the shippes that ragged lay on 
.sande. 

Infooted (i'nfiPted), a. rare. [f. In adv. 13-1- 
Foot sb. + -ed2 ; cf. inhteed, infoed.'\ ITaving the 
feet turned inwards. 

1899 N. (J- Q. gth Ser. IV. 31/1 Infooted folk are called 
‘ twilly-toed for each foot in turn makes a ‘ twirl ’ or lialf- 
circular movement at each step, 

Inforee, -ly, -ment, -forcer t see Enforce, etc. 
Inforciat, obs. form of Infortiate. 
flnfoTCive, var. of Enpoboive Ohs. lienee 
f Info'scively adv., by force, under compulsion. 

1604 Marston Malcontetit To Rdr.,One thing afflicts me, 
to think that scenes, invented merely to he spoken, should 
he iiiforcively published to be read. 

t Info’rdable, O. Ohs. rare— K [In-S;] Not 
fordable ; that cannot be forded. 

1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 35 Tho.se [foot and horse] 
weie rayned in sight of our army, devided from yt by an 
infordable ryver. 

f IrfO’re, prep. Ohs. rare — '^. [? alteration of 

Afoee.] =Befoee. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 18 Like torrents of mellifluous 
snow infore th' Sun, His .sacred Hippocrene gins to runne. 

Inforest, variant of Enfoeest v. Obs. 
t Inforesta'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action f. 
med.L. ittforesidre to convert into forest : see 
-ATION.] = Afforestation. 

1677 F. Sandkord Gtnecil. Hist. Kings Eng. 89 Great Fines 
exacted of the possessors of Infoirestations. 

Inform (infpMm), a. [a. F. mforme (ij-iflth 
c. in Godef. CompL), ad. L. htformis shapeless, 
deformed, f. in- (In- forma Foeil] 

1 . Having no definite or regular form ; unshapen, 
misshapen, deformed, arch. 

I 5 SS Eden Decades 261 The damme with continuall lyck- 
ynge by lyttle and lyttle figurethe the informe byrthe. 1633 
Diet of Diseased in. .xxviii, 344 Metamorphosing the 
whole man into_ an informe monster. 1660 Jer. "I'aylor 
Duct. Dubit. tv. i, rule 3 § 14 Not if it [the foitus] was inform 
and unshapen. i68i Cotton Wond. Peak Poet. Wks. (1765) 
342 Bleak Crags, and naked Hills, And the whole Prospect 
so inform and rude. 1888 R. Buchanan City of Dream xi. 
227 Moloch and Baal, two shapes Inform and monstrous. 

2 . Without form; formless; of the nature of 
matter unendow’cd with ‘form’ or the informing 
principle : see Form sb. 4, Inform v. 3. 

1634 Vilvain Theorem, Theol. i. 25 An inform lump .. 
without a Soul is neither Man nor Beast. 1656 Stanley 
Hist. Philos. V. U701) 208/1 Natuie in it self inform, when 
it receives form from God is the Angelick Mind. 1681 
Wharton Disc. So7tl World Wk.s. (1683) 648 God is Light, 
in which there is no Darkness ; that is Form wherein there 
IS nothing Inform. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility iv. 166 
In the old creation we read of a void and inform mass. 
iMi Blackif. Lay Term. v. 170 His transforming energy 
triumphs . . over the inform domain of the unfruitful clod. 

b, Inform (also informed, informal) faith {fdes 
ifformis), in Scholastic Theology, faith that is not 
informed, vitalized or animated by charity (which 


is .said I0 be the ‘ form’ or formative principle of 
faith). Cf. Informed a. i. 

[Cf. Thomas Aquinas Sitmma a-2, q. 4, etc. ; Petrus Lom- 
bardus 3. sent, di.st. 23. lit. C.] 
a 1656 Bi'. Hall Rent. IVks. (16601 269 Every faith makes 
not an effectual calling ; . . there is an inform, there is a 
counterfeit Faith. 

Inform (in fpAim), z'. Forms: a. 4-6 enfourme, 
4-7 enforme, 5 enfoorrae, 7-8 enform. fl. 4 fi 
infowrme, 4-7 informe, 5-6 iufoiirme, 6- in- 
form. [a. OF. en former, -four in cr (mod.K. in- 
former), acL L, informdre to give fonn to, shape, 
fashion, form an idea of, desciibe, f. in- (In- 2 ) h- 
forina Form. The Latin form of the prefix became 
common [as in F.) in the i6th c,, and prevailed after 
1600. 

The primaiy sense had undeigone various developments 
in ancient and med. Latin, and in French, hefoie the word 
appeared in Eng. ; hence the chronology of the senses in 
Eng. does not agree with the logical order. In general, 
branches I and III were in ancient I,. ; II was a Scholastic 
L. offshoot from I ; IV was .npp. an Eng. offshoot from HI, 
with the thing taught made the object, instead of the pei son 
taught.] 

I. To give form to, put into form or shape, 
fl. brans. To put into (material) form or sliape ; 

to form, shape, irame, mould, fashion. Obs. 

1390 Spen.ser E'. Q. III. vi. 8 Infinite shapes of creatures. . 
Iniotmed in the mud on which the Sunne hath .shynd. 1621 
Burton Anat. Mel. ii. hi. v. (1651) 34s If he found her, he 
may as happily find another ; if he made hei . . he may as 
cheap infoim another. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 1. 
g 35 .And so Omniety informed Nullity into an Essence. 

t b. To put into proper form or order, to arrange; 
to compose (a writing), Ohs. T To enforme the pes 
(OF. enformer la pais), to compose or make peace. 
<■1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 285 pider..com }>e tie- 
Roreie . . )>at had bien raessengere With fie Cardinalle foito 
enforme \>t pes. 1382 Wyclif i Chron. xii. 33 Of Zahulon 
that . . .sioclen in the scheltnm, enfourmed in aimys of 
hatail. <11400-30 Alexander iipi A pistill he enfoinmes, 
Wrate a writt of his will, so sendis to his princes. 1323 Ln. 
Berners Froiss. I. xxxix. 53 He enformed his somones, and 
sent . . to kepe the towne and fronters . . agaynst his enne- 
niies. c 1646 Crashaw Poems, Music’s Duel 87 Awakes 
his lute, and ’gain.st the fight to come Informs it. 1634-66 
Ln. Orrery Parthenissa (1676) 763 By that time I had in- 
formed these Re.soliitions, and dispatched these E.xpies.sps, 

+ c. To delineate, sketclr, describe. (A Latin 
sense.) Obs, 

1615 Chatman £?<^'Si. 1. 1 The man, O Muse, infoim, that 
many a way Wound with his wisdom to his wished slay. 

1 2 . intr. To take form ; to form or be formed ; 
to appear in a visible sliape. Obs, 

1588 A. King tr. Canisius' Caiech. 223 The Charitie of 
God is powred forth in thair hartes . . and informes or in- 
hares in the same. 1603 Shakb. Mncb. n. i. 48 It is the 
bloody Busine.sse, which informes Thus to mine liyes. 1632 
N^ews fr. I^owe-Countr. 1 When, fiist, the first confused 
Masse Did, from its mish mash medley, passe To those four 
segregated forms, Whose re-commixture now informs. 

II. To give ‘ form’ or formative principle to ; 
see Form sb. 4. (From Scliolaslic L. informare: 
Petrus Lombardus, etc.) 

3 . trans. To give ‘form’, formative principle, or 
determinative character to; hence, to stamp, im- 
press, imbue, or impregnate with some specific 
quality or attribute ; esp. to impart .some pervading, 
active, or vital quality to, to imbue rvith a ‘ spirit ’ ; 
to fill or affect (the mind or heart) with a feeling, 
thought, etc. ; to inspire, animate. 

(The first quot. may belong to h ; the second appears to 
contain the sense ‘to fuinishwith a pr.actical e.vaini)ie, to 
illustrate '.) 

£■1380 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. I. 115 pus hi greetnesse of feip 
enfouimed wijj chavite beu siche soulis maad hool. 01425 
Si. Christina xv. in Anglia VIII. 125/23 At pat be shewed 
wip en.s.aumpil, wee enforme hit pat wee haue seyde, wip a 
dede of Cristyne. 1607 8tMK,s. Cor. v. iii, yt The God of 
Soiildiers . . informe Thy thoughts with Noblenesse. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, 11. ii. 61 If an iron be touched 
before . ._ it admits not this magiieticall impression, as being 
already informed by the Load-stone, 1711 Addison Spect. 
No. 13 f 6 Could they . . inform their Faces with as significant 
Looks and Passions. 1758 Blackstone Study of Law 
in Comm. (1765) 1 . 37 [To] inform them with a desire to 
be still better acquainted with the laws and constitution 
of their country. 1842 'I'ennyson Day-Dream, Sleeping 
Beauty ii, Hei constant beauty doth inform Stillness rvilh 
love_, and day with light. 1861 Mill Utilit. ii. 32 The 
Christian religion is fitted to infoim the hearts and minds 
of mankind with a spirit which should enable them to find 
for themselves what is right. 

b. Said of the quality or principle; To be the 
‘ form’ or formative principle of; to give a thing 
its essential quality or character, to make it what 
it is ; to pervade as a spirit, inspire, animate. 

i' 43 ®'So tr. Hidden (Rolls) I. 33 When feithe and grace 
of .sacramentes tnformede the life of theyme [Cristen men]. 
1605 Chapman Al Eooles i. i, Without loue .. All vertues 
borne in men buried, For loue informes them as the 
Sunne dothe colours. 1667 Milton P. L. iii. 593 Not all 
parts like, but all alike informd With radiant light, as glow- 
ing Iron with fire. 1771 Muse in Miniature 144 This ^cull 
might once contain Some rich materials for the lofty strain, 
Enform’d, enrapt with more than mortal fire. 18x4 Cary 
Dante, Paradise vn. 132 The elements, .and what of them 
is made, Are by created virtue inform’d. 1821 Shelley 
Prometh. Vnb. t. 249 Speak the words which _ I would 
hear. Although no thought inform chine empty voice. 1871 
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Matimja Betham-Edwards Sylvestres II. ii. 38 Even in .. 
happy England the spirit of caste informs the very breatli 
and life of the nation. 

e. spec. Of a soul or life : To impait life or spirit 
to ; to inspire, animate, actuate. 

i6o5 Bhyskett Civ. Life 129 His opinion, .that the soules 
v/ere created in a ceriaine number, to the end they might 
inforrae so many bodies, e ifirr Chapman // rVrif .v.xii. 311 
A. soul of iron informs thee. 1643 Sir T. Browne Keif, 
iileii. I. § 12 If one Soul were so perfect as to inform three 
distinct Bodies, that weie a petty Tiinity. Gai li Crt. 

Geniiits ui. 105 Plotinu.s and Hermes Tiisniegisuis tel us 
‘ tliat Images were made as bodies to be infoimed by Ghosts 
as with -souls ’. 1700 Prior Carmen See. 403 Long as Breath 
informs this fleeting Eiame. 1805 Wordsvv. iv. 167 
How the immortal soul with God-like _ power Informs, 
create.s, and thaws the deepest .sleep That lime can lay upon 
her. 187B B. Taylor Vtukethon 11. iv. 81 By one son! 
Informed. 

III. To give form to the mind, to discipline, 
instinct, teach t^a person), to furnish with know- 
ledge. 

4 . trans. a. To form, mould, or train (the 
mind, character, etc.), esp. by impaiting learning 
or instruction ; hence, To impart instruction to (a 
person), to instruct, teach (in general sense) ; f to 
advise (quot. 1330). Now rare. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (iSio) 315 po ilk men so wise 
suld go, and enforme zour kynges, Withouten mo ju.stise or 
trauade of o[jer lordynges. 1^1340 Hampole Ksaiier ^xxi. 

10 Vndirstandynge i sail gif till (le, and i sail enfourme pe 
\mstritain U\ c 1440 Promfi. Pam. 261/2 Informyn, or 
techyn, infurnto, instriio. c 1450 tr. Pe Imiiatione lit. vi. 

70 Visile me, lorde, ofte tymes, & enforme wip disciplines 
of konnyng. 1514 Barclay Cyt. ij- Uplondyshn. (Peicy 
Soc. )p. h-cxii, His sigiit infourmeth the rude and ignorant. 
1336 Tindale I Coy. ii. 16 For who knoweth the mynde of 
the lorde, other who shall informe liym? 1589 Nashe 
Almond poy Parral la n, The nouice that comes to be in- 
formed, desireth to enforme others, before he bee enformed 
hiniselfe. i6zr Burton .‘{nai. Alel. i. ii. iv. ii. (1651) 145 
That leaves his son to a covetous Schoolemaster_ to be in- 
formed. i794GiFrouo 270 So may thy vai ied verse, 
from age to age Inform the simple, and delight the sage. 
1824 G. W. Doane Hymn, ‘ Thou, art the IV ny ' ii, Thou 
only canst inform the mind. 1878 Mqrley f. De Mantre 
in Crit. Mhc. 137 To guide and inform an universal con- 
science. 

t b. To train or discipline in some particular 
course of action; to instruct in some paiticular 
subject, doctrine, etc. ; to teach how to do some- 
thing. Const, of, to, in, with, or with infin. or 
subord. clause. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne I'ledii, 338 In jie secunde pou mayst se 
How he enformed hem yn charyte. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 

1. pr. iii. 6 (Camb. MS.f Oonly for they iveeren enforravd 
of myne maneres. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints, Nycholcu 55 His 
fadir . Gert informe hyme besyiy In liberale bartis sutely. 
1382 Wycuf Dan. xli. 3 Thai that lernen {gloss or enfour- 
men] nianye to ri^twijsnesse. c 1400 Destr. Troy nr. head- 
ing, Medea enformed lason to get the fflese of Golde. a 1539 
Skelton Kef>tyc. Wks. 1S43I. 209 They were but febly en- 
formed in maister Porphiris problemes. _ 13219 More -Oym- 
loge I. Wks. 132/2 He nedeth not our aduice to enforme hym 
what thing were sufficient occasion to worke hys wondeis for. 
1589 Pui'TENHAM Poesie i,-xKv\. {Aih.) Musicians .by 
good admonitions enformed them to the frugal! and thriftie 
fife all the rest of their dayes. i6o;7 Hieron I'Vks. (1624) 1. 
334 First, to teach vs to eschew Euill, and then to enforme 
vs how to doe good. 1736 Butler A^ialogy ii. viii. 393 H or 
are we informed by natiirei in future contingencies and 
accidents. 

t c. To give instructions or directions for action ; 
to instruct, direct, bid (to do something). Obs, 
zri38o Wyclif Set. IVks. III. 351 And >ei eiiformen per 
cuntreis to holde stifll wi{) per pope. 1390 Gower Con/. 
HI. 229 To done as he was last enformed. C1449 Pecock 
Repr. I. xiii. 66 Enformyng and thing tlier to viiiutficient[l]i 
learned clerkis. 1643 Pagitt Heresiogr. (1661) 201 But, 
the voice from Heaven enformed him otherwise. Bade him, 
Rise, kill, eat. 1740 Shenstone Jiidgm. Hercules 268 And 
gentle zephyrs . . For thy repose inform . . Their streams to 
murmur and their winds to sigh. 

td. 'fo direct, guide. Ohs. 

1634 Milton Comns 180 Where else Shall I inform my 
unacquainted feet, In the blind mazes of this tangled wood ? 
x 6 ^l — Samson 335 If old respect . . hither hath informed 
Your younger feet. 1846 Keble Lyra inme. U873) 
Strange powers their course inform. 

6. To impart knowledge of some particular fact 
or occurrence to (a person) ; to tell (one) of or ac- 
quaint (one) with something; to apprise. Const, 
of, or with subordinate clause ; rarely t voith, f in, 
or second object. The prevailing modern sense. 

z:i385 Chaucer SqrisT. 327 Enformed whan the kyng 
was of that knyght. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3011 He was enfor- 
myt before of )>at fre lady, pal ho to Castor . .accounttid was 
euon, And to Pollu.x, pure suster. 1529 More in Pour C, 
Bug. Lett, ri, I am enfourmed by my son Heron of the loss 
of our barnes. 1548 Hall Chroii,, Hen. VIII 141 b, Some 
have enformed me that my realme was never so riche. 1631 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. 116 They were enformed _ that Paul 
taught the dispersed Jews not to circumcise their chilciren. 
165s Fuller Ch, Hist. ix. ii. § 34) ^ 

formed the Bishop of Dublin vyith all mine occurrences. 
1713 Addison Cato v. 1. 24 This in a momerit brings me to 
an end ; But this informs me I shall never die. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. to Mrs. Thistleth-wayte 4 Jan., 1 
would gladly be informed of the news among you. 1787 
WUheun of Hormandy II. 10 Soon were they informed the 
deceitful cause. 1841 DTsraf.li Amen. Ltt. (1807) 360 
Ascham informs us that. .Elizabeth understood Greek better 
than the canons of Windsor. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85 
He informed him who lie was. i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ii, 

VoL. V. 


13 W'e ivere informed of the descent of an .avalanche by the 
sound. 

b. Spec. To furnish (a magistrate or the like) 
with accusatory information against a person, (Cf. 
Inpoemation 4, 5.) 

1326 Tindale Ac/sxxiv. 1 .Ananias, .with senioures, and 
with a certayne oratour named Tartullus,. .enfouiined the 
1 uelar agaynst Paul. 

6. rcjl. [ =F. s'informer'] (from 4 and 5). To gain 
knowledge, instruction, or information ; to acquaint 
oneself with something ; to get to know, to learn. 
Const, as in 4 and 5. 

1611 SiiAKS. IVint. T. n. i. 167 Informe your selues, We 
neede no more of your aduice. 1623 Gouge Serin. Extent 
God's Proviti. § 15 The Bl-shop of London, .sent to me to in- 
form myself thorowlyof the whole husinesse. 1697DAMPIER 
Voy. 1. 1 14 They confessed that they came purposely to vie w 
our Ship, and . . to inform themselves what we were. 1747 in 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. (1851) V. 84 To inform myself how jou 
do and what passes among the Indians. 1775 C. Johnston 
Pilgrim 208 The motive, .was to infoim myself particularly 
in the laws. 1861 M. Pattisok Ess. (1889) I. 36 Edward 
. . requires his ambassador to observe the young prince, and 
to inform liimself of his character and disposition. 

7 . absol. or inir. f a. To give information ; to 
repoit. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 1. V. 34 Is rot thy Master with him? 
who, wer’t so. Would haue inform’d for preparation. 1656 
Stanley Hisl. Philos, iv. (1701) 134/1 They held that the 
Senses inform not always truly. 1683 Lottrell Brie/ Ret. 
(1857) I. 287 Letters from Hungary inform of the good news 
of the emperor-s forces .. ha veing taken Gran. 

b. To lay or exhibit an information, bring a 
cliaige or complaint {against, rarely 07 i). 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 122 Sinisterly to 
speake, or otherwise to enforme against them. 1388-9 A 1 1 
31 Elis. c. s § 3 Any suche officers of recorde, as have . . 
heretofore laufullye used to exhibite informacions, or sue 
upon penall lawes. .may informe and pursue in that behalfe, 
as they might have done before the maJeing of this Acte. 1605 
Shaks. Lear iv. ii. 93 'Twas he inform'd against him. 1766 
Goldsm. Vic, W. xxi. Even though it may benefit the 
public, you must notinform against him. 1809R. Langford 
Introd. Trade a Parties have reason to fear being informed 
against. 1884 Sir J. C. Day in Laxu Rep 14 Q. Bench Div. 
201 It .seems to me doubtful whether the Crown can appoint 
anybody to go into Court and inform other than the Attoi - 
ney General. x'&Zq ^Qi.rm'E.'N 000 Robbery under Arms xxiv. 
Somebody had informed on the man, 

IV. To instruct in (a thing), impart the know- 
ledge of, make known. 

■\' 8 . trans. Toimpart the knowledge of (a subject, 
doctrine, method of action, etc.) ; to give instruction 
in, to teach, a. To inform a person a thing. Obs. 

1390 Gower Con/, I. 132, I well sue What thing, that ye 
me woll enforme. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 272 Knowest jiou 
01151 . . a creatour on erhe, pat coude me my Crede teebe 
and trewliche enfourme. c 1450 Merlin 5 And so he taught 
and enformed hem here creaunce and feith. 1329 in H icary s 
Anat. (1888) App. xiv. 252 No peisone .. shall enfourme or 
teche eny Foren, other than hys Apprentyce, eny poynte 
of his Crafte. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. i- i. (1651) 3 
These chastisements are inflicted upon us . . to informe and 
teach us wisdome. 

4 b. To inform a thing. Obs. 

0:1340 Hampole Psalter Yxo\. 3 The sange of psalmes .. 
quemes god, it enformes perfytnes, it dos away and distroys 
noy and angire of saule. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 13 
(Addit. MS ) Certis thou enfourmedist [Cainb. MS. confor- 
medest] . . bis sentence, pat is to seyne Jzat commune Jiinges 
or comunabletes weien blysful yif [etc.]. _ 1377 Langl. P. 
PI. B. XV. 548 A1 for to enforme pe faith in feie contreyes. 
1589 Putteniiam Eng. Poesie 1. xviii, (Arb.) 53 These Eglo- 
gues came after to containe and enforme moral! discipline. 
1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. vi. § i The bounds of this 
knowledge are, that it sufiiceth to convince atheism, but 
not to inform leligion. 

■f 9 . To impart the knowledge of (a fact or 
occurrence) ; to make known, report, relate, tell. 

a. 'Y Q xxiioxca a persojt a thhig Tolet/ifwzknow 
a thing, that something is, etc. Obs. 

Here the personal object may be viewed as a dative t of. the 
constr. with to in b. The thing told may in passive construc- 
tion he expressed by the pronoun// introducing asubordinate 
clause (‘ it was informed me that..') ; this is distinguished 
from the construction with subordinate clause in 5> ia that 
the passive form of the latter has the person as subject C 1 
was informed that . . '). 

c 1400 Maundev. (1839) viii. 82 He commanded, .to enforme 
me pleynly alle the Mysteries of Every place. 1470-83 
Malory ..4r//z«rvi. vii, For as it is enformed me thou.. hast 
done giete despyte and shame vnto knyghtes of the round 
table. 1323 Ld. Berners Eratss. 1 . cclv. 378 The vicount 
of Rochechoart was had in suspecte ; for it was enfourmed 
the prince, howe he wolde turne frenche. 1548 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VIII 61 It is informed us that your young and ryotous 
people will ryse. 1763 Colman tr. Terence 170 Did not 
you inform him The bent of my affections ? 1797 South f.y 

Lett, (1856) I. 46 My mother will inform you my town direc- 
tion as soon as I have one. 1810 Ho. Lancaster 1. 140, 1 
am compelled to inform y-ou the reason of the meeting. 

t b- To inform a thing {to a person). Some- 
times spec. To make known or tell as an informer 
or accuser. Obs. 

a 1533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M- Aurel.. (1346) M iij. It 
shulde be informed to thesenate. 1337 North tr. Cuenaret's 
Diall Pr. 134 b. The sonne informed the quarel to tlie 
Phylosopher. a 1586 Sidney .<4 rfarf/a v. (1674) 461 What- 
soever hath been informed, was my fault, 1601 Sfi.tKS. 
Alts Well VO. i. 91 Haply thou mayst informe Something 
to saue thy life. ax6s.6 Beaum. & Fl. Bl. Brother lit. i. 
What affairs inform these out-cries? 1633 Laud Wks. (1833) 

V. 336 My lord the bishop informs that that county is very 
full of impropriations. 1635 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 


(Camden) II. 311 Admitting, .all to bee true which hee hath 
informed, can there bee a greater act of basene' s tben_ to 
betray a confident? 1681 Burnet Hist. Re/. II. 67 It being 
informed to the Council, that Gardiner had written to some 
of that Board. 1711 Light to Blind in io//t Rep. Hi/. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 142 A deserter came fiom the English 
army into the town, and informed that tlieie was eight 
pieces of battering-cannon .. on the roade fiom Dublin.^ 
1733 PococKE Descr. East I. ng My servant talk’d.. as if 
he was a spy, and had inform'd what presents I had made. 

'I- Info-rraable, a. Obs. rare [f. It; form v . 
or med.L, informdre : cf. OF. infortnateur inqui- 
sitor, information de vie ei mceiirs inquest into life 
and manneis, also Information sb. 5.] In Ike 
character of an inquisitor (?) or an accuser. 

CJ48S DigLy Myst. (1B82) V. 540 At his deth I [Lucifer] 
shall appere informable, Shewyng hym all hys synnys ab- 
homynable, Prevyng his soule clampnable. 

Informal [In- 2 .] Notfoimak 

1 . Not done or made according to a recognized 
or prescribed form ; not observing forms ; not ac- 
cording to older ; irregular; unofficial, disorderly. 

1608 Bacon Sp. Union Laws in Resuscitatio (i66i) 24 If 
our Laws, and pioceedings, be too Prolixe and Fomall, it 
may be theirs are too informal! and Summaiy. 1649 Di. 
Guthrie Mem. {1702) 61 His Majesty's Warrant sent to 
them fur proiogatlon was so informal, that it could not sub- 
sist in Law. 1774 Ei>. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civil Law 
(17951 36 Soldiers and Sailors, inEngland, have the Privilege 
of making Informal Testaments. 17S6 Burke Charge agsi. 
]V. Hastings iii. iv, The said Hastings, .did.. send to the 
Rajah a chai'ge in writing, which, _ though informal and 
irregular, may be reduced to four articles. 1823 Lamb Elia 
Ser. II. I’ref., The infoimal habit of hi.s mind, joined loan 
inveterate impediment of .speech, forbade him to be an 
orator. 1836 W. Ikvung Astoria III. 253 He accordiiigly 
made an informal overture to the President of the United 
States .. thiough Mr. Gallatin, offering to lenew his enter- 
prise. 1874 Green Short Hist. iii. § 2. 119 In a previous 
though informal gatbeiing..the convent had already chosen 
its sub-piior ,. as Aiclibishop. 

b. Done, performed, etc. without formality or 
ceremony ; unceremonious. 

x8z8 Webster, Informal .. 2 Not in the usual manner; 
not accoiding to cu.stom ; as, an iiifoimal visit. _ 1864 Ibid., 
Informal, without ceremony. 1881 Confess, frivolous Girl 
174 That word informal is one of the deadliest foes to higher 
civilization. It is onlya .synonyme foi free-and-easy. 1883 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 652/1 His breakfast was a very in- 
formal meal. 

2 . ? Disordered in mind. Ohs. (Cf. Formal 4 c.) 
1603 Shaks. Pleas, for M. v. i. 236, I doe perceiue These 
poore informal! women, are no more But instruments of 
some more mightier member That sets them on. 

+ 3. = Inform a. 2 b : tr. 1. informis. Obs. 
x826 K. Digby Brottdst. Hon. 11. (1846) 319 That which 
Lewis Grenadensis calls the living faith, that which is joined 
with love, in opposition to the infoimal or dead faith which 
is without love. 

Informality (infjpjrore'liti). [f. prec. p -ity.j 
T he quality or lact of being informal ; absence of 
formality ; with an and pi. An instance of this, an 
infoimal act or pioceeciing. 

1597 Morlev Inirod. Mus. 75 In the first and second notes 
you rise as though it were a close, cau.sing a great infoinia- 
Iitie of closing, when you slioulde but begin. 1686 Claren- 
don Lett., To Ld, rrenr. 1. 125 iT.), I thought the informality 
was, that . . it was not countersigned by you. 1783 Watson 
Philip III (1793) I. in. 307 The defect-s and infoi malities 
complained of must have been entiiely owing to carelessnes,s. 
1865 Pusey Truth Eng. Ch. 265 The informality or mistake 
of altering the common Creed. 

Informally (inf^umali), adv. [f. as prec. -f 
-LV ^.] In an informal way ; not according to 
the regular or prescribed form, unofficially ; with- 
out form or ceremony, unceremoniously. 

1800 Adtmr. Desp. 29 Mar. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1845) 
IV. 217 note, Passports .. which may have been in the in- 
ten-al (however informally) granted. 1828 Scott A". M. Perth 
X, The dispensation fiom Rome was informally granted. 
1882 Earl Derby in Standard 5 Jan. 2/3 The House must 
do foi raally what after all it now does informally— it must 
fix a period when debate shall close. 1883 Ouida Wanda 
1. 193 A chance acquaintance made quite informally. 

t Info'rmaiice. Obs. i are. [f. L. informa re 

to Inform : see -ance.] Information. 

1628 Gaule Pract, The. (1629) 315 We search Registers. . 
.for our more Informance, for our better Assurance. 

Informant (infip-Jinant), a. and sb. [f. L. iu- 
formdnt-etn, pres. pple. of hifornidre to Inform; 
in mod.F. infortnatit.'] 

A. adj. Metaph. ‘Informing’; giving form; 

actuating ; see Inform v. 3. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

B. sh. 

1 1 . That which ‘ informs animates, or actuates, 
1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm. xvi. 153 1'he matter can be 
actuated at once but by a single Informant. 

2 . One who informs or tells a person of some fact 
or occurrence ; one who gives information. 

2693 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 396 The informant. Polycarpus 
Rose, -saith, That about 5 weeks since [etc.]. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. Pref. 13 A Third Informant, who over heard some 
Discourse of mine. 1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 204 But, 
dear Sir, your Knowledge of the Infoimants makes nothing 
at alias to the Truth of the Information. i8z6J. W.Ckokek 
inC. Papers la Mar. (1884), You have heard the whole story 
from day to day by better informants. 

b. Law. One who lays an information against 
a person ; an ‘ informer ’. 

1783 Burke Aff. India (R.), It was the last evidence of 
the kind. The informant was hanged, 1848 Act ii 4 12 
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I’ic'f. c 43 S 10 ^*he matter of such information shall be sub- 
stantiated by the oath or affirmation of the informant. 1865 
28 li- 29 Kicif. c. 104 § 6 An English information, ex- 
hibited . in the name of Her Majesty’s Attorney General., 
as the informant. 

In forma pauperis; see In Lai, prep. 

+ Xnfo'rmate, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
inforntdre to Infoem, in the Scholastic sense.] 
tram. To give ‘ form ’ to ; = Infokm "v. 3. 

1627 JacksoS Creed xii. ii. §3 ‘ Acervus . an heap or 
congest of bodies homogeneal and contiguous, but not in- 
formated by one and the same form, not animated by one 
and the same soul or spirit. 

Informatiou (infpjmJ^'J’an). Forms ; a. 4-6 
enformacion, (-ioun, -ione, -yoa), 6-7 enfor- 
mation. 4-6 Informacion, (-ioun, -yon), 
6- information, [a. OF. enformacion-, htforma- 
cion (mod.F. information), ad. L. itifo7-mdiidn em 
outline, concept, idea, in nied.Schol.L. the action 
of ‘ informing ’ matter, u. of action from uiformdre 
to Infohm. Conformed to the L, spelling in 16th c. 
The L. sb. had a very restricted use ; the Etig. senses 
represent all the senses of the verb ; but the chrono- 
logical appearance of these does not accord with 
the logical order.] 

1. 1 . The action of informing (in sense 4 of the 
verb) ; forrnation or moulding of the mind or 
character, training, instruction, teaching ; commu- 
nication of instructive knowledge. Now rare or Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VI. 33 pere isi-write bat fyve 
bookes com doun from heven for informactoun of mankynde. 
i3gaGowERGo?j/i in. 145 AtalejWhich is evident Of troutbe 
ill commendacion. Toward their enformacion. i^So-iSSo 
Myrr. our Ladye 140 Athanasius . . made thys psaltne. . to 
comforts and enformacion of them that were in trew byleiie. 
13*6 XiNDALE Ej'h. vi. 4 Brynge them vppe with the norter 
and informacion oflf the lorde, 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. 
XX, § II Their [apocryphal books'] ntnesse for the publiquc 
information of life and manners. 1663 J. Spemcer Prodigies 
(166s) 20 To lead them to the light by a faithful information 
of their Judgments. 1736 Buti.er Anal. ir. vii. 357 Our 
reason and affections, which God has given us for the in- 
formation of our judgment and the conduct of our lives. 
1813 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 182 The book Ii have read 
with extreme satisfaction and inforination. 

fb. with an and pi. An item of training ; an 
instruction. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Melii. r 904 Whanne Meliheeliaddeherd 
the ^rete skiles and resons of Dame Prudence, and hire 
wise infortnacions and techynges. 1333 Grimalde Cicero's 
OjStces Ep., Paines taking here to enriche thamselve.s, 
with enformations of vertue. i7<So Law Sfh". Prayer i. 12 
A most kind and loving information given, by the God of 
love to his new-boin offspring. 

•j* c. Divine instruction, inspiration. Ohs. 

14.. Circumcision VO Tundale's Fis. (1843) 96 Apropliete 
hy holy enformacion. 13*6 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 
199 The holy apostles makyng thisCrede by the instinccyon 
& informacyon of the holy goost. 1339 Primer in Priv. 
Prayers (1831) 30 0 God, which by the information of the 
Holy Ghost hast instructed the hearts of thy faithful, 
d. Capacity of informing; instructiveness, rai'e. 
1712 J. Henlev in Spect. No. 318 F 7 With a Number of 
Circumstances of equal Consequence and Information. 

2 . The action of informing (in sense 5 of the 
verb) ; communication of the knowledge or * news ’ 
of some fact or occurrence ; the action of telling or 
fact of being told of something. 

1390 Gower Con/. III. 66 This rdght for enformation Ve 
shall have an avisjon. e 1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 60, 1 haue 
vndirstonden be informacioun, that his latnpe quenohejie. 
xs*3 More in Grafton Ckran. (1568) II. 759 This I have by 
credible informacion learned. 1333 Eden becades To Rdr. 
(Arb.) so The autonre. .hath seene a greate parte him selfe 
. .and gathered the reaidewe partly by information. 1654-94 
South Tiuelve Senn. II. 313 By way of Information or 
Notification of the Thing to Him, 1794PALEY Enid. (1825) 
II. 318 Difficulties alway^s attend imperfect information. 
1843 Borrow Bible in Spain xUx. aSa/i For your infox-* 
mation, however, I will tell you that it is aot. 

3. Knowledge commtmicated concerning some 
particular fact, subject, or event; that of which 
one is apprised or told ; intelligence, news. 

ri43o Lydg, & Burgh 1695 Ferthere to geve the 

Enformacioun, Of mustard whyte the seed is profitable, 
1464 J, Gresham in Pasion Eett. No. 482 II. 144, I have 
spoken onto Catesby, and delyvered hyin your enfromacion. 
*SSS Eoen Decades 63 Muche otherwyse then Zamudius 
information. i66a Stilungfi. Orig. Sacr. 11. ii. § i That 
he have sufficient information concerning the things he 
undertakes to write of. 1727 Swift GuLliver in. ii, It was 
necessary to give the reader this information. 1893 Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 651/1 If the underwriters wanted to 
know more, they ought to have asked for information 
attrib.^ 1^0 M.Townsend U.S. Pref. i The mass of curious 
facts, coincidences, and information -items from which this 
book IS evolved. 1891 Daily News 2 Oct. 4/7 Information 
agent at the German Exhibition. 

f b. With an and pi. An item of information or 
intelligence ; a fact or circumstance of which one 
is told. In earlier use, An account, relation, nar- 
rative (of something). Obs. 

13*7 R, Thorne in Hakluyt Toy, (1589) 252 An informa- 
tion of the parts of the world discouered by him. a 1333 
Ed. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1346) LI viij b, I . . haue 
herde of the a longe Informacion. 1624 (.title) A Briefe 
mfornaation of the Affaires of the Palatinate. 1666 Marveix 
C orr-. Wks. 1872-5 II. 190 Many informations are daily 
brought in to the two Committees about the Fire of London. 
17*4 Swift DrapiePs Lett. "Wks. 1755 V. 11. 6r All the 


assistance I had, were some informations from an eminent 
person. 3748 CnESTEBr. Lett. (1792) I. 327 The informa- 
tions I have lately received in your favour from Mr. Harte. 
1843 Carlyle Schiller (ed. 2) Pref., Great changes in our 
notions, informations, in our relations to the Life of Schiller. 

4 . The action of infot ming against, charging, or 
accusing (a person). 

(Originally the general sense whence $ arises ; now Ohs. , 
exc. as transf. from 5 : cf. also 6.) 

1480 Caxton Ckron. Eng. ccxliii. (1482) 2S8 A grete part 
of the peple. . weren in grete errour and griitchyng ayenst 
the kyng thurgh Informacyon of Ij’eS and fals lesyng that 
this Sede has made. 1333 Jove Apol. Ttndale (Arb.) 24 
Besydis this condempnacion of me by hearsays or enforma- 
cion of hys faccyon. 1330 Crowley {title) An informacion 
and Peticion agaynst the oppressoui-s of the pore Commons 
of this Realme. 1363 Goliunc Ccesar 16 Here vppon liee 
called Dumnorix aside . . laying before him what informa- 
tions were put vp against him. 1613 Shaks. Heu. V 111 , v. 
iii. 110 In seeking tales and Informations Against this man, 
6, Spec, in Eng). Law. a. A complaint or charge 
against a person lodged with or presented to a court 
or magistiate, in order to the institution of criiijinal 
proceedings without formal indictment. 

The original object of this procedure was to dispense with 
the previous finding of a grand jury. Criminal infoi mations 
are laid (a) in any criminal court, partly at suit of the Crown, 
partly at suit of an individual, to enforce a penalty under a 
penal statute (the penalty being paid partly to the use of the 
Crown, partly to the informer); {6) in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, in the name of the Crown alone, being either ex 
o/lcio informations for misdemeanours dangerous to the 
government, e. g. seditious libel, or informations filed by the 
Master of the Ciown Office, on the complaint of a private 
individual, for gro.ss misdemeanours ; (t) before a Justice of 
Peace, in matters that may be dealt with summarily, being 
a. statement of the facts by the prosecutor, verbally or in 
writing, with or without oath. Most of these uses exi.st 
also in. the law of the United States, where the most common 
sense is ‘An official ciiminal chaige presented, usually, by 
the pro.secuting officers of the state, without the interposition 
of a grand jury’. 

1629 in (Zobbett State Trials (iZtpp III. 300 This matter 
[against Elliot, Hollis and Valentine] is brought in this 
court by way of information, where it ought to be by way 
of Indictment. 1898 Eucycl. Laws Eng (Renton) 'VI. 446 
The distinction between an Information and an Indictment 
is that an. Indictment is an accu.sation found by the oath 
of twelve men whereas an Information js only the alle- 
gation of the officer who exhibits it. 

(a) 1467-a Rolls^ 0/ Parlt. V. 633/1 That, .every such In- 
fourmer..he admitted to sue for the Kyng and hym self 
Actions.. uppon the same by Enformation to be jeven or 
made in eny of theseid Courtes. 1523 Act 14 1)- 15 //c«. Fill, 
c. i The person . .that will first sue for the same, by originall 
of dette, bill, plainte, or informacion, jn any of the kynges 
oourtes. 1647 May Hist. Pari. i. i, 13 They were also 
vexed with informations in inferiour Courts ; whei e they 
were sentenced, and fined for matters done in Parliament. 
174a Johnson Deb. Parlt. (1787) II. 407 'The prospect of 
raising money by detecting their practices incited many to 
turn information into a trade. 1769 Blackstonb Corntn, 
IV. xxiii.(i8o9) 308. 1838 Dickens O. Twist Uii, The gentle- 
man being accommodated with thr&pennyworth of brandy 
to restore her, lays an information next day, and pockets 
half the penalty. 1873 T. S. Pritchard Quarter Sees. 
Proud, iv. § 4. 173 Prosecutions by information at the quarter 
sessions can only be instituted in cases where, by a penal 
statute, an informer is allowed to take this course to recover 
the penalty ; but this proceeding i.s generally disused. 

(S) 148a Rolls Parlt. VI. 2o8/i If the Kyngs Attourney 
Generali of his said Duchie . . put a Bill into eny of the 
Kyngs Courtes by wey of enformation .. the Justices of the 
pme Court- .shall have power[etc.]. iS^jActzSHen. Fill 
in Bolton Stai. IreL (1621) 167 And that the kings suit by 
writ, bill, plaint, enditement, and enformation in thatbehalfe 
be commenced. 1388 9 Act 31 Eliz. c. 5 § 3 Suche officer] s] 
of recorde as have in resgecte of their offices heretofore lau- 
fullye used to exhibite informacion.s or sue upon penall 
lawes. 1769 Blackstone Co)n/n..lV. xxiii. § 3 (1809) 309 The 
objects of the other species of informations, filed by the 
master of the crown-office upon the complaint or relation of 
a_ private subject, are any gross and notorious misdemesnors, 
riot.s, batteries, libels, and other immoralities of an atro- 
cious kind, not peculiarly tending to disturb the govern- 
ment. 1803 Mackintosh Dep Peltier Wk.s. 1846 HI. 291 
No prosecutions, — no Criminal Informations followed the 
liberty and the boldness of the language then employed. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. viii. 4 The attorney- 
general .. exhibited an information ag.ain.st Sir John Eliot 
for words uttered in the house. t88^ Sir T. F. Stephen 
I Hist. Crim, Law Eng, ix. 1.294 A criminaf information., 
may be preferred only for misdemeanours, and only by the 
Attorney or Solicitor General, or hy the Master of the 
Crown Office acting under the orders of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, upon a motion made in open court. 

(c) 1733 J. Harvey (title) Orders, Warrants, Informations, 
and variety of Precedents for Justices of the Peace. 1802 
Mar. Edgeworth Moral T, (1816) 1 . xv. 122 A magistrate, 
with whom informations had been lodged. 1897 C, M. At- 
kinson IFagislraie's Ann, Pract, ii. 22 The mode of com- 
mencing proceedings before justices of the peace is by pre- 
fen ing a complaint or an Information . .[It] is called an h/or- 
inaizon when it is the foundation for summary proceedings 
of a crimlival nature, which are followed either by a convic- 
tion or an acquittal, 

b, A complaint of the Crown in respect of some 
civil claim, in the form of a statement of the facts 
by the attorney general or. other proper officer, 
either ex officio, or on the relation or report of a 
private individual. 

Civil information.s are or have been laid : i (a) in Chancery, 
on behalf of the crown or government, or of those of whom 
the crown has custody, as Idiots (o^r.) ; (b) in the Exchequer, 
under the equitable jurisdiction of the court (called English 
In/orjnaiion from it.s resemblance to a complaint in equity 
formerly called an English bill) ; now transferred to the 


Queeii’v Bench Division ; (c) at Common Law, for Intrusion 
or trespass ou crown lands ; Purpiesture or encroachment 
on crown or public lands ; in ptrsoiani, for money due to 
the crown ; in rem, for goods, derelicts, etc. belonging to 
the crown, and for default in payment of excise duties. 

1624 Act 21 yas. I, c. 14 (title) An Act to admit the Sub- 
ject to plead the General Issue in Informations of Intrusion 
brought on the Kings behalf, and to retain his pos.sessiou 
till Tiial. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xvii. (i8og) 261 An 
information on behalf of the crown, filed in the exchequer 
by the king’s attorney general. 1819 Wightwick Rep. 167 
vtarg.ili'n^ Prince of Wales may file an English information 
of intrusion by his Attorney General, for lands parcel of the 
Dutchy of Cornwall. 1838 Meeson & Welsby Rep. II. 23 
An information of intrusion, to recover possession of certain 
encroachments 011 the wastes of the Crown. 1865 Act 28 
&• 29 Fict. c. io4_§ 6 An information, .styled an English in- 
formation, exhibited in the Court of E.xcheqiier. 1BS3 Rules 
Sup. Crt. I. i, All actions which . . were commenced by bill 
or information in the High Court of Chancery . . shall be in- 
stituted in the High Couit of Justice by a proceeding to be 
called an action. 1888 Daily News 4 Dec. 5/2 By an exercise 
of the Royal prerogative an ancient metliod of procedure, 
known as an English information, is adopted for the settle- 
ment of these foreshore disputes between the Crown and its 
subjects. 

c. Lnformaiion quo warranto (superseding the 
ancient Wiit of Quo warranto) : the step by which 
proceedings are commenced to remedy the usurpa- 
tion of an office or franchise. 

1763 Blackstone Comm. I. xviii. (i8og) 485 Pea informatioir 
in the nature of a writ of quo war^a^tto, to enquire by what 
warrant the members now exercise their corporate power. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. xii. 453 An information, 
as it is called, quo wairaiito, was accoidingly brought into 
the court of King’s bench against the corporation. 

6 . In other legal systems. 

a. In Civi/ Law. (See qiiot.) 

1774 Ep. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civil Law (1795) 125 In- 
formations are arguments urged before the Judge hy the 
Advocates on both sides, after the Pleadings and Proofs are 
concluded. 1863 H. Cox Instit. ii. iv. 404. 

b. In Scots Lav>. (ti) in Civil Procedure : A writ- 
ten argument upon a case ordered either hy aLortl 
Ordinary in the Court of Session when reporting 
the case to the Inner House ipbsl), or by the Court 
of Justiciary in a case where difficult questions of 
law or relevancy are raised bcfoie it (now rare), 
{b) in Criminal Procedure ; A statement or com- 
plaint in writing in which a person i.s specifically 
charged with a criminal offence, ttpon which a 
warrant of commitment to gaol for trial may 
proceed, 

1681 Stair hist. Law .'scot. iv. xxxi.x. 14 (1832) 690 All 
infoi mations and bilks relating to interlocutors given, or 
to be given. *701 Sc. Acts Will. HI, c. 6 Enacts and 
ordains that all Informers shall signe their Informations. 
17S2 J. LouthiAN For»i 0/ Process (ed. 2) 102 The Clerk 
. . reads the Prosecutor’s Information, with the Infoi-ma- 
tion on or Answers thereto for the Paiinel, off the Book ; 
and after all is read, the Preses resumes the Heads of the 
Information and Answers to the Lords, and desires their 
Opinion. 1734 Erskine Princ, Sc. Lmv (1828) iv. iv. § 8$ 
No person can be imprisoned in order to trial for any crime, 
without a warrant in writing, expressing the cause, and pro- 
ceeding upon^a signed information. 1768 in D. Hume 
Comm. Law Sc. II. x. § 4 In the information on the part of 
the pannel very alarming consequences are endeavoured 
to be grafted on the doctrine pled in behalf of the prosecutor 
in this case. 

c. Applied also to similar proceedings in foreign 
systems of judicature, ancient or modem. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. ,§■ Comniw. (1603) 57 [He] is 
forced to answer presently to the information of his adver- 
sarie if he be present. 1623 Consalvio's Sp. Inguis. i 
Whensoeuer any denunciation (as they terme it) or rather 
information is giuen against any person . . the Inquisitors 
accustomably vse this kind of practice. 1770 LanghornE 
Plutarch (1879) II. 909/2 The information was first laid 
under the ai chonship of (ihoerondas. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 41- F. 
xvii. II. 60 The terrors of a malicious information, which 
might .select them as the accomplices, or e\en as the wit- 
ne.sses, perhaps, of an imaginary crime, perpetually hung 
over the heads of the principal citizens of the Roman world. 
187S JowntT Plato (ed. al 111 , 107 Then follow informations 
and convictions for treason. 

II. + 7 . The action of ‘ informing ’ with some 
active or essential quality (see Ikfoum v. 3) ; the 
giving of a form or character to something ; in- 
spiration, animation {e.g. of the body by the soul). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 274 There was a 
seminality and contracted Adam in the rib, which by the 
information of a soule, was individuated into Eve. 1669 
Clarendon Ess. Tracts (1727) 117 That, .no information of 
pride may enter into us to make us believe that we are 
better than other men. 1701 Norris Ideal World 11, ii. 72 
To be always in a separate state would be violent and un- 
natural to spirits made apt for the information of bodies, to 
which therefore they would naturally require to be united. 
1870 Emerson Soc. 4- Solit., Works 4* Days Wks. (Bohn) 
I II. 65 I'here does not .seem any limit to these new informa- 
tions of the same Spirit that made the elements at first. 

Informational (infiSim^'-Janal), a. [f. prec. 
- 1 - -AL.] Of or pertaining to information ; convey- 
ing information. 

1810 Bentham Elem, Packing (1821) 142 note. The sub- 
pcena’d interpreter of informational innuendoes. 1882 
21 Nov. 10 They [addresses] were nearly always informa- 
tional. 1898 Pop. Sci. Monthly LIU. 781 How little value 
I place upon the informational results. 

Informative (inf^umativ), a. [f. L. infor- 
j mat- ppl. stem of uiformdre (cf. Infobmatb) -k 
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INFORTUITATE, 


-IVE, perh. after a med.L, *infor/fiaitvtts.'\ Having 
the quality of informing, in various senses. 

1. That informs or gives ‘ form ’ (to matter) ; that 
imparts an active quality, or inspires with life ; 
animative. ? Obs. 

1647 H. Song^ 0/ Soul ii. i. ir. xxiv, Many put out 
their force informative In their etheieall corporeity, Devoid 
of heterogeneall organity. _ rn6s2 J. Smith Sei. Disc. iv. 
viii. (1821! 114 That definition which he gives of the soul, 
wherein he seems to make it nothing else . but an entelecliia 
or informative thing, which spends ail its virtue upon that 
matter which it informs. 1636 Jf.anes MLxi. Schol. Div. 
81 If we consider this union effective, so it regards the whole 
Trinity ; if ternnnative, so the soniie ; if informative, so the 
humanity of Chiist alone. 

2. Having the quality of imparting knowledge or 
communicating information ; instructive. 

1655 FuLt.ER Ch. Hist. X. i. Ded., The most informative 
Histories to Posterity, .are such as were written by the Eye- 
witne.sses thereof. 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. ui. vi. (1848) 
44 Ways and Methods, wheieby to make the Objects we 
consider informative to us. c 1819 Coleridge in Rei/t. (1836) 
II. 211 The preparation informative of the audience is just 
as much as was pi eelsely necessary. 1858 Ruskin Arrows 
of Ckacc (1880) I. 186 All art employed in decoration shocild 
be infoimative. 

3. Law. Of the nature of or relating to legal in- 
formation (sense 5). 

_j6a6 hnpeachm. Dk. Bnekkut. (Camdenl 70 The informa- 
tive Proofes, the Sentence. .in the Admiralty Court. 1639 
Gentilis tr. Se>~vitiis Inguis. (16761 854 The thirteenth 
Chapiter .. treats of Informative Piocesses, which aie to be 
sent irtto other places. 

Info’rmatively, [f. prec, - p-lyS.] in 

an informative manner : a. With regard to the 
impartalion of life or some essential quality (? ohs.'\. 
b. By way of information or communication of 
knowledge. 

1656 Jdanes Buhl. Christ 139 But now If we consider it 
infonnatlvely, in regard of information, or inhesion . .so it is 
seated in the humane nature, that is not every where, but 
onely in heaven, at the right hand of God. 1822 Blackiu. 
Mag. XI. 7 Informatively for the leader, I make known the 
following. 

t Informa'tor. Obs. rare. [a. late L. infor- 
mdior (Tertullian), agent-n. from informdre to 
ISFOixii ; cf. ohs. F. w/ermaleur.] An instructor, 
a teacher ; = Infoiimer i. 

1651 Barksdale Nyvtpha Lihtihris ii. vi, No_ reward 
hath He That is an Informator of School-free. Did I per- 
haps a School unlicens'd teach .. I should then at tlieir 
Feasts, my lingers lick. 

Informatory (infpumatSri), a. [f. L. infor- 
mat- (see prec.) -f - oby.] = Infoiuiative 2. 

i88i Masson De Qnincey xi. 138 Any kind of useful, or, 
as they are beginning to call it, * iiifoi matory printed 
matter. 1883 Fortii. Rev. 1 Sept. 391 The volume is 
gossipy but instructive, always informatory. 1889 J. M. 
Kobeutson Ess. Crit. Meih. 202 They are often of great 
informatory value. 

flnfoTmed, a. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Formed, 
after L. infoiwiis or f . informed 

1. Of faith : = Inform a. 2 b. 

(This was an awkward use, suggesting the pa. pple. of 
Inform v. 3, which would have the opposite meaning. Cf. 
Uninformed, Unformed.) 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 190 Fayth informed, al 
though It he imperfyte yet.. it is fayth. I&id. i86b, But 
then fayth is an informed fayth, or a derke fayth. 1630 
Lennaro tx.Charron's IPisd. 11. v. § 8 (1670) 262 _A belief,, 
such as the Sciipture calleth historical, is diabolical, dead, 
informed, unprofitable. 

2. Unformed ; imperfectly formed. 

163s Swan Spec. M. til. § 2 (1643) 47 An informed light, 
which on the fourth day had its perfect form. 1686 Plot 
Staffordsh. 190 The latter [lUshes] having a pith altogether 
inform’d. 

3. Astron. Applied to stars not formed into a 
constellation or forming part of one. 

*696 Phillips (ed. s\ Info}-med Stars, such of the Fix’d 
Stars as are not rang’d under any Constellation or Form. 

Hence f Info’rmedly impeifectly, in an 

incomplete form. 

1670-98 Lassels Voy. Italy I. 107 It was begun in marble 
by Michael Angelo, but informidly ; and so left by him. 

Informed (infpumd, pet. infpumed), fpl. a, 
[f. Inform v. -p-ed t.] 
tl. Put into form, formed, fashioned. Ohs. 

1396 Spenser Hymn Hon. Beautie 167 Doe still preserve 
your first informed grace, Whose shadow yet shynes in your 
beauteous face. 

2. Instructed ; having knowledge of or acquaint- 
ance with facts ; educated, enlightened, intelligent. 

1349 Recorde Gr. A rtes Pref. to Ed w.Vl ( 1640) A iij, When 
they consider that informed reason was the onely instrument. 
1733 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. 34 Whenever you are in 
company with informed and knowing people. 1780 Burke 
Sp. Ecan. Ref. Wks. III. 343 There is nothing . . that does 
not lie within the reach of an informed understanding. 1803 
W. Tavlor in Ann. Rev. III. 322 The theoretical and pre- 
.sumptive reasonings of this informed author. 1897 IP estm. 
Gnz. 13 July 6/3 Eliciting an informed and shiewd opinion 
upon an outlook so depressing. 

b. Now usually in well-informed, ill-informed. 
CX440 Gesia Rom. i. Ixxviii. 396 (Add. MS.) A woman 
moste fayre, and wise in good werkes, wele Enfourinyd, and 
deiioute. 1614 Ralf.igh Hist. World ni. (1634) 83 To 
measure honour or dishonour by the assurance of his well- 
informed conscience. 1824 Landor Iviag, Cqrw. Wks. 1846 
1 . 138/2, I have observed among the well informed and 
the ill informed nearly the same quantity' of infirmities and 


follies. 1B53 Macauiay Hist. Eng. xviii IV. 186 Not 
known in the best informed circles, of London. 

Hence Info'rmedly advf, instructed ly. 

1642 J. Jackson Bk. Conscience 48 A Conscience iiiform- 
edly strong. 

luformer (inf^•2m^.t^. Forms : 4-7 enfour- 
mer, 5 enformer, -our, 6 infourmer, -our, 6- 
informer. [f. Inform v. -h -eu 1 .] One who or 
that which informs, in various senses. 

1 1. An instructor, teacher. Obs. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love li. ii. (Skeat) 1 . 87 , 1 am seruaunt 
of these creatures to me deliuered .. not maister, but en- 
fourtner. 1526 Tindale Rom. ii. 20 An informer off them 
which lacke discrecion. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 86 
Catechistns, The Informers or Teachers of them that weie 
entring into the faith. 1662 R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § 33 
Experience which is the tiuest iiifoimer, speaks aloud 111 
this matter also. 

2. One who communioates information or intelli- 
gence ; an informant. 

t:i422 Hoccleve Learn to Die 543 His enformours he wel 
leeueth, 1665 Sir T, Herbert Tra-v. (1677) 113 Jackalls 
..are the Lions informers. I'jyj mssavi fsephus, Ant ig. 
in. xiii, Better have kept close to Josephus than hearken to 
any of his other authors or informers. 1828 Scott A'. /!/. 
Perthxxx'iu, He talks no Gaelic, nor had his informer much 
Engiiab, so there may he some mistake in the matter. 

3. One who informs against another; one who 
lays an information ; spec, one who makes it his 
business to detect offenders against penal laws and 
to lay informations against them ; also called cotn- 
mon informer. 

1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 14 § 6 Every such infourmour 
. . shalbe receyved to sue vppon the seid matter by iiifor- 
macion. 1388-91 Mr/ 31 Eliz. c. $ Divers . . daylie unjustlie 
vexed and disquieted by divers commen informers upon 
penall statutes. 1591 Greene Disc. Coosnage (159c) 18. 
c 1608 Bacon Certif. touching Penal Laws Wks. 1879 1 . 480 
To repress the abuse;, in common infornners, and some clerks 
and under-ministers, thatfor common gain partake with them. 
1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 I 436 Spies and in- 
formers were everywhere employed. 1798 Beresfoud in Ld. 
Auckland' s Corn. (1862) HI. 411 Wehave. .taken up several 
pel sons of family and fortune .. and some have turned in- 
formers in whom we can rely. 1808 Svi>. Smith Wks. (1839) 
1 . 131/2 An informer, whether he is paid by the week .. or 
by the crime . . is, in general, a man of a very indiffeient 
character. 1817 Selwyn Nisi Prius II. 1148 A penalty . . 
recoverable by common informer in the High_ Court of 
Admiialty. i88o McCarthy Own Times IV. liii, 149 The 
man was found guilty on the evidence of an informer. 

aiirib. 1887 Pall Mall G. 16 Aug. 3/1 In the ab.sence of 
‘ informer ' evidence the great majority of cases would fail 
for want of legal proof. 

4. One who or that which informs with life, etc. 
(Inform v. 3) ; an inspirer, animator, vitalizer. 

1727-46 Thomson Summer 104 Thou, O Sun 1 Informer 
of the planetary train. Without v/hose quickening glance 
their oumbious orbs Were brute unlovely mass, inert and 
dead, And not as now the green abodes of life. 1730 Pope 
ProL Sophonisba 27 Nature! informer of the Poet’s art, 
Whose force alone can laise or melt the heait. 

Hence Info xmersliip ijnonce-tvd.), the position 
or function of an informer. 

1612 T. James Jesuit's Down/. 65 Parsons had the office 
of Informersbip in the English affaire,s, as well in Spaine as 
at Rome. 

Informidable (infp-jmidab’l), tz. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not formidable; not to be dreaded. 

1667 Milton P. L. ix. 486 Of limb Heroic built, though of 
terrestrial mould ; Foe not informidable. 1867 C. J. Smith 
Syn, (k Antonyms . Awful, Innocuous. Informidable. 

Informing (infpumiq), vhl. sb. [f. Inform v. 
-h -iNG k] I'he action of the verb Inform, in 
various senses; instruction, information, etc. 

CI380 Wyclif Seri/e. Sel.Wks. II. 209 Summe doon folily, 
for defaute of enformynge. 1382^ — JVisd. xix, 15 Who . . 
resceyueden them, that badden vsid the same enformyngus. 
1633P. Fi.ETCHEti Purple 1 st. vj.xlv, Which back tohim with 
miituall dutie bears All their inforraings. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. xiii. 172 Sharpers ; who.. if unsuccessful, have it 
in their power to be still greater gainers by infoiming. 

Info'rming, [-ing 2 ,j That informs. 

1. That imparts ‘ form or some determining 
quality, esp. life ox spirit ; vitalizing, inspiring, 
animating; see Inform z/. 3. 

1635 Hakewii.l Apol. v.-vi. 193 Never any Aristotelian . , 
will acknowledge that the heavens have any informingforme, 
but that it is a quintessence, a pure body without mixture, 
or composition of matter and forme. 1659 Pearson Creed 
(1839I 229 The ancient heretics, who taught that Christ as- 
sumed human flesh, but that the Word or his Divinity was 
unto that body in the place of an informing soul. 1703 
Rowe Fair Penii. iv. i. 1532 Love was th' informing, active 
Fire within. 1874 Svmonds Sk. Italy 4- Greece (189B) I. i. 5 
Pantheists .. coniinced of the omnipre.sence of the inform- 
ing mind. 1875 Jovvett /’/ a/o (ed. 2) JII. 166 The informing 
energy of the human will. 

2. Giving or conveying information ; instructive ; 
imparting the knowledge of facts. (In quot. 1647 
in bad sense ; cf. Inform v. 7 b.) 

1647 CiMiENDON Contempl. Ps. Tracts (1727) 306 The bu.sy, 
mischievous, informing slanderer, a 1718 Penn Tracts Wks. 
1726 1 . 718 A seasonable and informing Lecture for our own 
Times. 1887 Spectator 5 Mar 319/1 Hallam is gieat not as 
a literary writer, but as an informing writer. 

Hence Info xmlng'ly adv., in an informing man- 
ner, instractively. 

1897 Chicago Advance 21 Oct. S39/1 [He] spoke both In- 
spiringly and informingly of the rise and growth of muni- 
cipal functions. 


Informity (infp-jmiti). Nownzr£ or Obs. [ad. 
late L. informitdt-ein , f. informis : see Inform a. 
and -ity. Cf. F. infonniti [Bossuet, in Littre), It. 
informith. (Florio, 1598).] Unformed condition, 
shapelessness; unshapeliness, defoimity. 

15^ Floreo, Iitformiia, informitie, shapelesnes. 1615 T. 
Adams Two Sonnes 83 The reducing of the old Chaos, and 
first informitie of things. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
t. viii. 32 The informity of Cubbes. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
Informity, . .deformity, want of shape or fashion. 

b. fg. (in reference to the intellect or manners). 
1383 Golding Calvin on Deui. xiv. 84 We do but bewray 
the informitie that is in vs. 1622 Peacham Concpl. Gent. 
iS6 You shall finde good Learning .. a .polisher of inbred 
rudenesse and our informitie. 

tlnfo'rmous, a. Obs. [app. f. L. inform-is 
Inform a. -t- -ous, but cf. ¥o'RMovs,‘OF.formeus, 
L. formdsiis 1\ Having no definite form, shape- 
less ; of an uncomely form, unshapely. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 267 A man prudently 
pliable to times . . excessive in vaste infornious building.s. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, hi. vi. 116 That a Bear 
brings forth her young informoiis and imshapen, which she 
fashloneth after hy licking them over, is an opinion not only 
vulgar.. but hath been of old deliveied by ancient Writers, 
C. Wollev Jrnl. N. York (i860) 40. 

Id formulable (infpimi«Iab’l), a. nonce-nid. 
[f. In - 3 -I- Fohmul-atb zt. -i- -able.] Incapable of 
being formulated. 

1884 Athenaeum 8 Nov. 587/1 None but a prig would find 
aw satisfaction in.. trying to formulate the informulable. 

Inforrest, variant of Enforest, Obs. 

Infors(e, obs. forms of Enforce v. 

Xufbrtiate (infp'jjii?'t), sb. Lazo. rare. [ad. med, 
L. infortidtnm enforced, strengthened, pa. pple. 
neut. (used sirbst.) of infortiare to strengthen. 
Enforce. Cf. F. inforiiai (Littre).] The middle 
portion of the Pandects of Justinian, extending 
from Book xxiv, title 3, to the end of Book xxxviii. 
In explanation of the title, Savigny supposes that the Pan- 
dects, while known only in imperfect copies, were divided 
into Digesium tietus, Tres partes ta fragment so called 
from its opening words) and Digesium novum. When the 
missing portion was lecovered, it filled the gap between 
Digestnm veins and Ires partes, the latter of which has 
since been reckoned a part of the Infortiatnm. 

1560 Rolland Cr/. Venus IV. 14 The Institutis, Digestis, 
and Angelus, The Inforciat, and Panoimitanus, 1883 
Wharton's Law Lexicon s. v. Pandects, That glossator 
[Odofiedus] .. informs us, that they had not the Infortiate 
which was at Rome, 

t lafo-rtiate, ppl. <t- Obs. In 7 -at. [ad. L. 

pa. pple. : seeprec.] Enforced, (Const, 
as pa. pple.) 

1^1 Ep. W. Barlow Defence 96 Were the Law of India 
and Persia generally infortiat ? 
lufOTtitude. rare. [In- 3.] Want of fortitude. 
1813W. Tavlor in Robbeids Mem. II. 412 Let us hope 
it is not out of depiession and infortitude that I have been 
sulky. 

+ Info'rt'aTiable, Obs. [f. Infortune v. -h 
-ABLE: cf. Fobtunable.] Unfortunate, unlucky. 

1432-50 tr, Higden (Rolls) VIII. 446 Alle thynges were_M 
infortunable to hym. 1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vii. Iviii, 
Though that a man were infortunable. 

t Info’rttuxacy. Ohs. [f. In fortunate ; see 
-aoy, Cf. fortunacy."] The condition of being 
unfottunate; ill fortune, ill luck. 

1S71 Fortescue Forrest 151 b, The Romaines themselves 
bewept their infortunacie. 1580 Lodge Forb. ^ Prise. 
(Shaks. Soc.) 106 Prisceria .. foigetting welnie the infer, 
tunacie she was intangeled in, cast her armes about his 
necke. 1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 2 So many 
are found to complain of their peculiar infortunacy. 

flnfoTtimage. Obs. rare. [f. Infortune v. 
-h-AGE.] Unfortunate condition ; affliction. 

£•1440 Lvdo. Fortune in Harvard Stud. (rSgy) V. 193 In 
thy condicioun of inffortuuage, vnstedfast fortune, ther is 
no confidence. 

t Info’rtunate, Obs. [ad.L.inforlundl-us 
(see In- 3 and Fortunate) . Cf. F. inforiune ( 1 4th 
c. in Littre), Sp. inforiunado. It. inforiunalol\ 
Subject to or marked by ill fortune; unlucky, luck- 
less ; Unfortunate. (Of persons, conditions, times, 
events, etc.) 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 375 Yet was he nought Infortunate. 
C1440 Parlompe 3353 The day infortunate that 1 was bore. 
1548 Hall Ckron., Edw. IV 239 b, O infortunate brother, 
for whose lyfe not one creatoure woulde make intercession, 
1592-3 in Kills Orig.xI.eii. Ser. in. IV. no Inforlunatest 
peere of Parliament for pouertie that eiier was. 1653 
H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvi. gS We eleven . . seeing 
the infortunate success of our companions, cou'd do noth- 
ing but weep and lament. 1676 Marvell A/ n Smirke'Nks, 
1875 IV. II He took up an unfortunate resolution that be 
would be witty: infortunate, I say, and no less criminal. 

b. Asirol. Said of a planet or ‘ house ’ when 
‘ afflicted’ by some evil or unlucky influence, as by 
a particular ‘aspect’, and so causing misfortune. 

c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law’s T.^ 204 Infortunat Ascen- 
dent tortuous. Of which the lord is helplees falle, alias 1 
Out of his Angle in to the derkeste hous. c 1391 — Astral, 
H. § 4 Yit sein thise Astrologlens, that the assendent, and 
eke the lord of the assendent, may be sh.ipen for to be for- 
tunat or infortunat. 1585 Lupton Thous. Notable Th. (16^5) 
30 If . . both the Sun and Moon be in the sixth House in- 
fortunate, they that be then born without doubt will be 
blind. 1671 Salmon Syn. Med. i. xxyii. 55 An infortunate 
Planet in the Ascendent . . alwaj's afflicts the Head. 
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UfPORTUNATE. 

c. Bringing or presaging ill luck ; of ill omen, 
inauspicious. 

1552 liuLOET, Infoituiiate dayes to begyn any busynes. 
15S4 R. Scot Viscov. Witcher, xi. xiv. (1886) 163 When an 
infortunate beast feedeth on the right side of your waie. 
1613 Porch AS Pilgrimage 11. xvLii. 177 When they have 
had an infortunate dream. 

Hence i* lufo-rtunately adv., unforUmately ; 
+ Info'rtunateness, the quality of being unfortu- 
nate ; ill fortune. 

1577-87 Hoi.inshed Chroft. 1. 174/2 The death and buriallof 
Egelred, his wiues ..his infortunatenesse. 1600 Hakluyt 
Voy. lit. 145 The gentleman was so infortunately incum- 
hred with wants. 1607 Walkimgton Ojit. Glass xiv. 76 
When we dreame of Eagles flying over our heade, it por- 
tends infoitunatenes. 1682 l\/em. Sir E. Godfrey 7 (T.) 
Destiuctive rocks, upon which most of the unseasoned youth 
. .do infortunately split. 

■f lufoTtuuate, V. Astral. Obs. [f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. inforiUndre ; see In - 3 and Fortunate 
».] trans. To subject to evil or unlucky influence ; 
to render unfortunate; to ‘■afflict’ (a planet, etc. 
or an event, etc.). Also absol. 

*583. Lupton 7'Jtous. Notable Tk. (1673I 16 In whose 
Nativity Saturn or Mars is in the .sixth House, or in the 
twelfth House, infortunating the Lord of the sixth House. 
1651 Culpepper Judgem. Dts. (165S) iioVenus Lady 
of the sixth andinfortunated by Mars, gives suspitions enougli 
of the Fiench pox. 1790 Sibly Occult Sc. (1792) 1. 18 Some 
heavenly influence that . . fortunateth or infortunateth. 

Xnfortxine (inf^-ithhi), sb. Also 5 yrt-, 6 en.-. 
[a. F. inforiune (Oresme, i4tli c.) ; sec In - 3 and 
Fortune. Cf. L. infortuniuml\ 
tl. Want of good fortune, success, or prosperity; 
misfortune, ill fortune, ill luck. Obs. 

CT374 Chaucer Troylns iii. 1577 (1626) pe werste kynde of 
infortune is h's. ^1386 — Kni.'s T. 1163 Noght was for- 
yeten by the Infoitune of Marte. c 1450 Lyog. Secrees 913 
Be sodeyn Caas Or in necessyte. Or infortunys froward 
violence. *491 Caxtos Vilas Pair. i. cx.xx. (W. de W. r4g5) 
147 b/2 He shold take his Infortune in pacyence. 1513 
Bradshaw St. Werbitrge it. 1603 A fyre by infortune rose 
up_ sodeinly. 1615 Chap.man Odyss. ni. 234 Our long-sus- 
tain'd iiifortupe might he freed. 1653 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trnv. Ixiv. 262 For my greater iiifortune, the tempest cast 
my Brigandine upon the coast of this Country. 

f b. ■wiitr pi, A piece of ill luck ; a misfortune, 
mishap. Obs. 

CTe,ii Caxton fasoa 39 b, We haue had upon the .see so 
many infortunes by tempeste of ■windes. 1544 'Pv.ksss. Pesti- 
lence (1533) K iij b. The lyfe whiche we lead here, is . . subiecte 
to diseases, iiifortunes, and calamytyes. 1632 Gaule 
asirom. 313 At this the dream-spellers were divided in their 
divinations ; some interpreting it a fortune, some an in- 
fortune. 1633 Sanders Physiogn. 193 Such lines have 
the signification of infortunes, and sundry hurtfull falls. 

2 , Astral. An unfortunate or malevolent planet 
or aspect ; esp. each of the planets Saturn and 
Mars. (Cf. Fortune sb. 8.) 

1633 Massinger City Madam 11. ii, Saturn out of all dig- 
nities, .and Venus in the south angle elevated above him . . 
and free from the malevolent beams of infortunes. 1651 
Culpepper Astral, yudgem. Dis. U658) 108 If the sign the 
Lord of the sixth possesseth, especially if he be an. infortune, 
or a fortune infortunated, 1668 Duyden Even. Love ii. i, 
The trine aspect of the two infortunes in angular houses. 
1671 Salmon Syn. Med. i. vi. t6 The Dragons Tail is called 
in Greek liarafiL^a^m', an Infortune signifying Mischiefs, 
Scandals, Shame. j88i Proctor Poetry_ Astron. viii. 278 
Saturn, the greater Infortune, as Mars himself is the lesser 
Infortune, of Astrological systems. 

t Infoxtuue, V, Obs. [f. prec. Cf. obs. F. 
infortuner (Godef.), f. infortime sb.] trans. To 
cause misfortune to, to afflict ; in Astral, to ‘afflict’ 
(a planet or house) with an unfortunate ‘ aspect’. 
So f Infortuned ppl. a., unfoi tiiuate ; flnfor- 
tuning gshl. sb. 

C1374 Chaucer TVujto iv. 716 (744), I, -woful wrecche, 
and infortuned wight, And born in corsed coustellacioun. 
C1391 — Astral. II. I 4 A fortunat a.ssendent clepen they 
■whan kut no wykkid planete ..is in the hows of tlie 
assendent, ne )>at no wikked planete haue non aspecte of 
enemyte vp-on the assendent. . . Forlherouer, they seyn ^at 
the infortunyng of an assendent is the contraiie of thise 
forseide thiiiges. 1440 J. Shirley Dethe K. fames (i8t8) 
20 Then the said Gratae, seyng his Kyng and Soveran Lord 
ynfortuned with so much deseyse, angwesh, and sorowe, 
wold hafe so levyd, and done hym no more harme, 

+ Infortu'nity. Obs. [a. OF, infortuniti 
(Godef,), ad. late L. infortunitds (Lactantins, 
Ep. xxix. § 9, quoting Aulus Gellius vi. i. 5, 3vhere 
some editors read importunitas). The formation, 
from L. infortuniusn (or its sources), was irregular.] 
Unfortunate condition ; misfortune, adversity. 

1494 Fabvan Chroit. vii. 438 Query® noblemen that were 
slayne in Scotlande by his infortunyte. 1548 Hall Chron., 
p Edsv. fV ii8oj) 2S6 Other there be that ascribe his 
lofovtunitie onely to the stroke & punishment of God. 160a 
Holland Llz/y xi.ti. Ixii. 1x52 Con.sidedng they are well 
tamed with the infortunitie of this battell. 1652 Gaule 
Magasirom. 237 If you would know whether your fortunate- 
nesse or infortunity, prosperity or adversity, shall be more, 
or lesse. 1720 De Foe Apparition 1663 Wks. 1841 XIX. 239 
The infortunity of the family. 

b. ■with pi. An instance of this, a misfortune. 

_ 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtoul DicUs 5 For resistence of the 
infortunitees that dayly falles in thys worlde. 1548 Hall 
Ckron., Echo. 7/^247 b, How dolorous .. to remember the 
chaunces, and infortunites that happened within twoo yere 
in Englande. 1609 Holland Antm. Marcell. xxiv. vii. 238 
And . . there happened another no small infortunitie, namely. 
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that the .succors which we waited for. . seemed for the causes 
aforesaid letted and stayd. 1654 Cokaine Dianea i. 14 We 
are all equally made lyable to infortunities. 1656 S. Holland 
Zara (1719) 78. 

t Infortuny. Obs. rare. [ad. L. infortuni-um, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -t- fortuna fortune; cf. Ineoetune ri!’.] 
Misfortune. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 243Not for cause of deuocion 
or of lulfe but for drede of infortuny. Jbid. 341 That stokke 
and kynnerede destroyede by diverse infortuny of batelles 
and of ojjcr morlaUte. 

InfosSOUS (infp'sas), a. Bat. rare. [f.lN- 2 -t- 
I''ossA-i--oos] (See quot.) 

1866 Treas. Bot. 622/2 Infossous, sunk in anything, as 
veins in some leaves, leaving a channel, however, 
t InfotFnd, V. Obs. [ad. obs. F. vifond-re, 
-fnndre, or ad. L. infnndere to pour in (see In- 
I’dnd) ; with the form of the radical cf. Found v.^ 
and Confound.] trans. To pour in ; to infuse. 
(Usually in_/%'. sense.) 

£■1420 Ballad, on Hush. iv. 510 Mynge askes of vyne and 
donge, and hem infounde Vnto the roote and they wol be 
fecounde. £1425 Found. St. Bartholomew' s (E. E. T. S.) 
28 Hete of lyf was ynfowndid to seyr and dry^e membyrs. 
1502 Atkyiison tr. De Imitatione ni. lx. 251 Thy holy 
grace infounded ardently to my hert. 1513 More Rich. IP I, 
Wks. 60/2 The great grace that god giueth & secretly 
infowndeth in right generacion after the lawes ofmatrimony. 
1589 R. Bruce Seme. (1843) 116 To infound in them this 
precious love and amitie towards God and their neighbour, 
b. To pour on. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. jii. 739 Of wynes olde hit is to 
take dregges . .Infounde hem on thi trees feet and legges. 
Hence Infoumding vbl. sb., infusion, 

1532 More Confect. Tindale Wks. 383/2 Through faleth 
to the infounding whereof y® sacrament doth nothing worke. 
1537 Sareeni Primer C iv, By infoundinge of thy precious 
oyle of comfoite unto my woundes. 
tlnfou'nded, a. Obs. rare~^. ? Unfounded. 
163a Lithgow Trav. x. 445 The one in quality, and the 
other in quantity, be extraoidinaiily infounded. 

Infounded ; see Infonded, infatuated, 
t lufou’udbr, V. Obs. [a. OF. enfondre-r to 
plunge to the bottom, submerge, swallow up, f. en- 
(In- ^')-\-fondrer to Founder : cf. in another sense 
Enfoundeb.] trans. To submerge ; in pa. pple. 
Submerged, overflowed, flooded. 

1505 Liber Ruber in H. E. Reynolds Wells Caihedr. 
App. M. (1882) 218 Thehigheways were so infoundered that 
the poor tenants and inhabitants [etc.]. 1515 in W. H. 
Turner Select. Rec. Oxfen-d 13 The..fellowes of Merton 
College do suffer the lane . . to be surroundred and in- 
foundred. 

Infourme, infowrme, obs. ff. Inform v . 
Infra- (imfrah prefix, repr. L. infra adv. and 
prep. ‘ below, underneath, beneath’ (in med.L. also 
‘within’), used in numerous recent formations, 
chief!}! adjectival. 

This use of infra- is scarcely a Latin one, though infrd- 
fordnus ‘situated beneath the forum’ occurs in an inscrip- 
tion (Lewis and Short), and ieeframtlrS-jeeus ‘ lying within 
the Walls’ In Gregory of Tours (Du Cange). Its recent 
employment is after the analogy of other prepositions ; it is 
regularly opposed to seepra-, sometimes to seeper-\ the 
second element ought strictly to be one of Latin origin ; but 
it is not always so. 

A. In prepositional relation to the sb. represented 
in second element, 

1 . Denoting ‘below’, ‘ beneath ’ (i.e. ‘ lower down 
than ’) in respect of local situation or position. 
Chiefly in terms which are the adjectival repre- 
sentatives of phrases in which L. infra would be 
followed by a sb. in the accusative, e.g. infra- 
axillary ‘ that is infra axillam, below the axilla 
or axil’; infra-mammary, ‘that is infra mammas, 
below the breasts ’. The majority of these are 
anatomical terms. In a few cases the second 
element appears to be a sb., as infraclavicle. 
More rarely infra- is simply prefixed to an adj., as 
inframedian, infra-red. 

2 . Denoting ‘below’, ‘beneath’ in respect of 
status or condition, as infrahestial ‘lower than 
bestial’, ‘beneath the brutes’. In these, infra- 
seems to be directly prefixed to an adjective. 

3 . Denoting '■within’ (as in med.L.), as infra- 
mercurial, -territorial (see these words below) ; 
here the formationds as in i. 

B. In atlributive or adverbial relation to the 
second element : ‘ lower’, ‘inferior’, ‘ under- as 
infraconstricior, infraposition, etc. 

Such compounds can be formed at will when re- 
quired ; the following are the principal ones in use. 
For the etymology of the second element see the 
simple words Axillary, Bestial, Cortical, etc. 

In most of these compounds, practice varies as to the use 
of the hyphen ; the hyphen is usual when the compound is 
new, or more or less of a nonce-word, e. g. tnfra-red, infra- 
heeman, infra-natural •, but it is usually omitted in recog- 
nized terms, as ieefraeetaxillary, infreescapular, except when 
the_ following element begins with a vowel, as in infra- 
axtllary. ieefra-engumal, infra-orbital. It may however 
be used for the nonce, whenever emphasis is placed either 
on the prefix, or on the composite character of the word. 

^ j- lufra-a'unuated a, [L. annus year ; cf. super- 
annuatedl, below the proper age, too young. Obs. 
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Infra-axi-llary tr., a. Attaf. lying below the axilla 
or armpit ; b. Bot. situated below the axil of a 
leaf or bianch. Infrabe-stial a., lower than the 
beasts. Infrabra'iicliial a. Zool., situated below 
the branchise or gills {Syd. Sac. Lex. 1886). In- 
frabu'ccal a., situated below the buccal mass (of 
a mollusc). InfracephaTic a. Anal., situated 
below the head {Syd. Sac. Lex.), Infraola’vicle 
= infraclavicular bone. Infraclavi'cular a. Anat. , 
situated below the clavicle or collar-bone, us in 
infraclavicular bone, region (see quot. 1879); 
also as = infraclavicular bone. Infraconstri'c- 
tor Anal., the lower constrictor muscle of the 
pharynx. Infraco'rtical a. Anat., situated below 
the cerebral cortex. Infraco'stal a, Anat., situ- 
ated beneath the ills, as in infracostal artery, mus- 
cles {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infradi-'aphrag'ina’tic a. 
Anat., situated below the diaphragm (ibid). In- 
fragemual a., under the knee, as in infragenual 
bursa. Infraglemoid a. Anat., situated below 
the glenoid fossa. lufraglo^ttic iz. Anat., 
below the glottis; also, relating to the parts of tlie 
laiynx below the glottis. InfraguTar a. Anat., 
situated below the gala or throat. Infrahu’inan 
a., below the human level. Infrahyoid a. Anat., 
lying below the hyoid bone {Syd. Soc. Lex.). In- 
fra-imgtiinal a. Anat., situated below the groin. 
Infrala-hial a. Anat., situated below the lips. 
Infrali'ttoral a., pertaining to the zone or 
region of the sea below the littoral region. 
Inframa'mmary a. Anat,, situated below the 
breasts. Infraina-rginala., situated beneath the 
margin or border : spec. a. inframarginal convolu- 
tion, the superior temporal convolution ; b. infra- 
marginal cell, an outer cell in the anteiiorwing of 
certain aphides, lying behind the marginal cell ; C. 
inframarginal shield, one of the shields between 
the marginal and plastral in certain chelonians. 
Inframa’xillary Anat., a. a., situated below 
the jaw, as in inframaxiUary nerve-, b. sb., the 
lower jaw-bone, Inframe’dian a., applied to 
the zone of the ocean below the median zone : 
see quot. Inframercu’rial a. Astron., lying 
within the orbit of the planet Mercury ; iutramer- 
curial. Inframo'ntane a., situated beneath a 
mountain, f Infl-amii’iidaue a. , lying below the 
world (Bailey, fob, 1730-6). Infrana'tiiral a., 
below what is natural ; also as sb. ; hence lufra- 
na’turalisni. Infraiio'daIa.,lying beneath anode 
or joint in a stem. Infra-occi'pital a. Ana/., 
situated under the occiput {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infra- 
cesopha’geal a. Anat., situated under the oeso- 
phagus. Infra-oTbital a. Anat., situated below 
the orbit of the eye ; so also Infra-O’rbitar, 
-o'rbitary adjs. Infra-OTdinary a. , below what 
is ordinary. Infrapa'pillary a. Anat., situated 
below the biliary papilla. Inftapate'llar a. 
Anat., situated below the knee-cap. Znfraperi- 
plieTial a., situated below the periphery, In- 
fxapo'sed a., placed below something else [ct. 
superposed'\ ; so Infraposi’tion, the condition of 
being so placed. Infrapii-bian, -pubic a. Anat., 
situated below the pubes ; sub-pubic. Infra- 
ra’dular a., situated under the radula or lingual 
ribbon of a mollusc. Infra-re'd a., a term ap- 
plied to the (invisible) rays which lie beyond the 
red end of the spectrum as being less refiangible, 
or of lower vibration-period, than the red rays. 
Infraremala. Anat., situated beneath the kidneys; 
hence Infrare-nally ai/zi. lufrari'mal a. Anat’., 
situated beyond the rima or opening of the glottis. 
Infrasca'pular a. Anat., situated below the 
shoulder-blade. Infraspi'nal a. Anat., situated 
beneath the spine of the scapula. lufraspi'- 
uate a. — prec. Infraspina'tor, -spina-tns 
Anat., a muscle of the dorsum of the scapula, 
arising from the infraspinal fossa; also attrib. 
Infraspi'nous a. = Infraspinal. Infrastape"- 
dial a., situated below the axis of the stapes of the 
middle ear in birds. Infraste’rnaliz. situated 

below the sternum or breast-bone {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Infrasti’gmatal a. Eutom., situated below tlie 
stigmata or breathing-pores of an insect. Infra- 
sti'pular a. Bot., situated below the stipules in 
plants. lufrasu'tuxal a. Anat., situated below 
the suture. Zufrate-mporal a. Anat., situated 
below the temples {Syd. Soc. Lex.). Infraten- 
torial a. Anat., situated below the tentorium of 
the brain. Infraterre'ne a., situated below the 
earth, subterranean, hypogean. Infraterritorial 
a., lying within a territory (Webster, 1856). In- 
fratlLOxa'cic a. Anat., situated below the thorax 
{Syd. Soc, Lex). lufxato'nsillax a. Anat., situated 
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below the tonsils. Infratrocliante'rio a. Anai., 
situated below the trochanter {Syd, Soc. Lex.). 
lafratro’cHilear a. Anat., situated beneath the 
trochlea or pulley of the trochlearis muscle in the 
eye, Infravag-i'nal a. Anat,, situated below the 
vagina, or its junction with the uterus. 

1650 Fuller Pisg-ah v. Ep. Ded. 140, I know it will be 
objected, that your Lordship is *infraannuated to be the 
Patron of a Book in the strict Reception thereof. 1858 
Gn \Y Siystet. Bot. (1880)416/2 I n/ra-a,:i illary, below the 
axil. 1862 H. W, Fuller Tbzj. 4 The infra-axillary 

[region] has the axillary region for its upper, and the edges 
of the false libsfor its lower boundary. t883 J. Rickahy 
RIor. Philos. 267 Writers who . . picture primitive mankind 
as living in this *infiabestial slate. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur' s 
Comp. A nat. 474 The two lower ones I have shown to be 
the clavicle and *infia-c!avicle. 1839 F. H. Ramsdgg 
Curability Consumpt. (1861) 52 The want of clearness in the 
respiratory murmur was most obvious in the*irifraclavicular 
region of the right side. 1879 Kiiory Priuc. Med 43 Infra- 
clavicular [region] e.xtends from below the clavicle down to 
the lower margin of the third rib. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 
45 In *infra-glottic laryngoscopy we find the lower surface 
of these cords to be reddish in color. 1835 Knight Cycl. 
Nat. His/. I If 65 The under part of the “infra-galai ganglion. 
1874 Maiiyity juii-. Life Greece ii. 39 She is rather '^infr.a- 
hiiinan than superhuman. 1883 W. Arthur Femley Led. 
72 This infra-human thinker, to whom it is hard to turn the 
eye upwaid. 1850 E. Forbcs in Brit. Ass. Rep. iga {title') 
The *Infia-littoial Distribution of Marine Invertebrata on 
the Southern, Western, and Noithern Coasts of Britain. 
1862 H. W. Fuller Dis. Ln7igs 4 The *infra-mammary 
[region] is that portion of the anterior surface of the 
chest which lies below the mammary. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX, 183 Heaving impulse over left .side of chest, 
strong in inframammary region. 1857 Berkeley Cryptog. 
Bot. §611. 539 Dlctyoxiphium has simple .. fronds, *infra- 
marginal sori. 1872 N icholsox Palaeont. 109 .\nus supra- 
marginal or infra-marginal. 1835 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
hiframaxillaris, situated under the jaw; ^inframaxiilary. 
1872 Humphry Myology 46 The infra-maxillaiy [nerve] .. 
emerges through a large hole at the front of the base of the 
suspensorial piojection for the jaw. 1863 Page 
Geol (ed. 2I 468 In the British seas, natur.dists (following the 
late Edward Forbes), .distinguish five belts of depth — viz. i, 
the Littoral; 2, Circum-littoral ; 3, Median; 4,*Infra-rnedian ; 
and 5, the Abyssal or Deep-sea zone. i83B Standard 13 Feb. 
5/2 'fhe Arlberg Tunnel, the latest of these *itiframontane 
engineertng efforts. xSgr J. Mariingtau Sited. Ckr. (1873) 
336 The irresistible tendency of a wholly supernatuial 
religion to produce an *infranatural morality. 1889 F. Hall 
in Nation iN.Y.) XLIX. 412/3 Patronizing a new set of 
supernaturals, infranaturals, or whatever they may be. 1896 
Goldw Smith Guesses Riddle Exist. (New Ed.) 28 ‘ Infra- 
natural or something implying degradation, . .would be the 
right expression. 1843 Blachw. .dag. LIV. 674 The .sober 
siipernaturalism of the German has more attractions with us, 
than the grinning *iiifra-natura!ismof the Frenchman. 1878 
A. H. Green Coal iil. 81 The spaces in question differ 
altogether in character from the *mfia-nodal canals. 1887 
L. Heipzmann tr. Carl Heitzmamis Anat, Descr. ly Topogr. 
II. 146 The posterior division of the first cervical nerve, the 
*infra-occipital nerve. 1880 Bastkn Brain 95 A bilobed 
*infra-oesophageal ganglion. i8o5 Med. yrnl. XV. 230 
Dissection of the ^infraorbital neive. 1840 E. Wilson - d/tizf. 
Vade /!/. (1842) 33 Immediately above the fossa is the infra- 
orbital foramen, — the termination of the infra-orbital canal, 
and infra-orbital aitery 1880 Gunther Fishes 34 The infra- 
orbital ring of bones consists of seveial pieces. 1741 A. 
Monro Anat. Nemes (ed. 3) 133 The *infra-orbitar Branch 
of the second Branch of the fifth pair of Nerves. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med (ed. 4) III. 221 Tlie Tiifra-orbitary or 
maxillary branch of nerves 1802-12 Bcnth am Ration. Jnd. 
Exud. (1827) 1. 61 A mass or lot of *infra-ordinaiy or infeiior 
evidence, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 723 When the 
growth is below the biliaiy papilla, or ^infra-papillarj', the 
bile and pancreatic juice tend to regurgitate through the 
dilated duodenum. i88i Wat.son in Jriil. Lbin. Soc. XV. 
No. 85. 273 With a broadish Hnfraperipheria! chestnut band. 
1834 Austen in Proc. Geol. Soc. (1855) XI. ii6 Terr-es- 
trial surface *infraposed to the DnTt-graveI_s._ 1839 Murchi- 
son Silur. .Syst. i. ii 25 A similar *infraposition of saliferous 
mails may be seen at Moss Hill farm. 1833 Kane Grittnell 
Exp. xlii. (1856) 396 The infraposition and superpo.sition of 
two fluids of differing densities. 1876 Gross Dis. Bladder 
133 Termed the *infrapubic puncture. 1883 R. J, H. 
GinsoN in Trans. R. Soc. Edhib. XXXII. 627 On the top 
of the muscles of the *infraradular sheet there aie two 
ganglia united to each other and to their fellows on the 
opposite side. i83i Nature XXV. 162 The *infra-red end 
of the spectrum. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. RTed. 1. 254 All 
portions of the spectrum powerfully affect the microbes 
except the red and the infra-ied rays. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life 16 The laigest of these receptacles are the 
^infraren ally-placed abdominal air-sacs. 1833 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Infrascapularis. .*infrascapular. 1879 Khory /V tVti:. 
R’Ped. 43 Infia-scapular [region], which extends from the 
angle of the scapula to the lower margin of the thorax 
below and to the spine behind. 17S3 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp. s. V. Infraspinatus, The.. *infiaspinal cavity, or 
fossa of the scapula. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 569/2 
The spine is . . .so placed as to divide the_ dorsum of the 
scapula into a supra-spinal and infia-spinal depression. 
1834 Owen Skel. k Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 251 
The supraspinal fossa of the scapula is less deep than the 
infraspmal one. 1833 Mayne E.vpos. Lex., Infraspiuains, 
applied to a muscle of the shoulder, . . *infraspinate. 1897 
Allhttt's Syst. Med. II, 974 Paralysis of the supia and 
*infia-spinators. 1833 Holden Hunt. Osteal. (1878I 142 
Gives origin to the '"infia-spinatus. 1872 Mivart Ele/n. 
Anat. 154 The Infra-spinatus fossa and subscapular fossa 
together forming its actual outer suiface. 1879 Khory 
Princ. Mi.d. 43 *Infra-spinous [region] to the infra-spinous 
fossa. 1884 Coues Key N. Anier. Birds 154 The stylo- 
hyal, will join the extra-stapedial plate, and the afterward 
chondrified band of union will be the '^mfra-stapedial. 
Ibid. 186 The stylo-hyal . . represented by another claw 
of the stapes (an zVyVit-stapedial element). 1879 Khory 
Princ. RIed. 44 *Infra-Eternal [region], that which extends 
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from the third cartilage to the lower end of the sternum. 
1880 Watson in yrtil. Linn. Soc. XV. No. 82. 97 Longi- 
tudinal puckerings stretching down from the *mfiasutural- 
row of heads. 1897 Allbiett's Syst. RLed. IV. 309 This 
[presence of glycosuriii] is more especially the case in ‘"infra- 
tentorial disease. 1853 Kane Gnmiell Exp. xlviii. (1856) 
454 Some of Mat tin’s imaginings of *infraterrene architec- 
ture. 1840 G. V. Ei LIS A fiat. 76 Veiy small filaments 
from the supra-tiochlear .. and fioin the ''infia-tiochlear. 
1875 H. "Walton Dis. Eye 726 The nose gets its nerve 
twigs from the frontal, supra, and infi a-trochlear branches. 
i8g8 G. E. Herman Dis. IVonten 121 Elongation of the 
’'infra-vaginal poitions of theanteiior cervical wall. 

i'Xufract, Obs. [ad. L. infract-us, f. in- 
(In- 3) bioken.] Unbroken; unviolated, 
iinwealtened ; sound, wliole. 

1566 Gascoigne Supposes Wks. (1587) 5 Plow straight and 
infract is this line of life. 1392 Sylvester T rlumph Faith 
m. 23 Martyrs. . who.. Their faith infract with their own 
blouds did seal. 1613 Heywood SUv. Age iii. i, My chat me, 
Which Gods and diuels gaue vnhe consent To be infract. 

t Infract, a.^ Obs. [ad. L. infract-us, pa. 
pple. of infringere to Infringe.] Biokcn. 

1S93 Peele Edsu. 7 Wks. (Rtldg.) 393/1 My sweetest love, 
an this my infract fortune Could never vaunt her sovereignty. 
1603 H. Crosse Fertues Comiino. (1878) 25 Subiect to 
chance and infi act foitune. 

Infract (infroe'kt), v. [f. L hi f met-, ppl. stem 
of infringei-e to Infringe.] irans. To bieak ; to 
violate, infringe. Chiefly U.S. 

1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 127, 1 think 
eveiy nation has a right to cstablislr that form of govern- 
ment, under which it conceives it shall live most happy ; 
provided it infracts no light, or is not dangerous to otheis. 
i8q8 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 107 Rights Yvhich we 
considered as infracted. 1819 WitrcN Aonian Hours (1820) 
47 Their social bond through centuries sin vives, Hers homi- 
cide infracts in every age. 1833 M. Scott Toni Cringle xix. 
(1859) 519 He will never ventuie to infract the neutiality of 
the waters. _ 1890 Nicolay & Hay Lincoln I xix 348 It is 
due to the Constitution, heretofore palpably infiacted. 

Infracted (infiPS'kted), ppl. a. [f. aspiec. a- 
-ED I.] a. Broken, interrupted, b. Anat. Bent 
suddenly inwards, as if partly broken ; geniculated. 

1727-46 Thomson .Summer 604. Falling fast fiom gradual 
slope to slope, With wild infracted course, and lessen’d roar. 
It gains a safer bed. 

t Infra'Ctible, Obs. rare. [f. In-3+L. 
fract-, ppl. stem (see Fract) - f - ible.] Incapable 
of being broken in or subdued. 

1637 CocKAiNE Obitin. Lady i. ii. Poems (1669) 307 No 
surely, nor can I believe that she Ment to enclose a mind 
infractible Within a body so powerful to subdue. 

Infra ’ctible, 121.^ rare. [LInfract z/. -i- - ible.] 
Capable of being infracted or broken. 

1846 Worcester cites Cooke. 

Infraction (infrse’kjan). [atl. L. infraction - 
em, n. of action f. infringei-e to Infringe. Cf. F. 
infraction (1250 in Hatz,-Darm.),] 

1. The action of fracturing or bieaking ; concr,, 
a breakage or fracture. 

1623 CocKCRAM, Infraction, a breaking. 1881 Eng. RIc- 
chanic No. 874. 366/3 The trough §ave ivay at the sides, but 
the lead of the bullet was clearly injected into the plane of 
infraction. 

2. The action of breaking or infringing (a bond 
or obligation) ; breach, violation, infringement, 

1673 Temple Let. to Dk. Ormond "Wks. 1731 I. 125 The 
Points of Justice must be grounded upon the Infraction of 
Treaties. 1733 Nfal Hist. Puiit. II. 558 Evil counsellors 
which have prevailed with his Majesty to make infractions 
upon his royal word. 1790 Beatson j\'av. RHl. R'lent. I. 
246 To oppose the Scots insurgents, was no infraction of the 
capitulation. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 17 Bringing 
him to. .trial .. foi his flagrant infraction of the canon law. 
1873 Stubbs Const. Hist. 11, xiv. 14 His coronation had 
been a violent infraction of her light. 

fS. Optics. = Refraction. Obs. 

163s Swan Spec. M. v. § 2 (1643) 131 The second [colour of 
the rainbow] is caused by a more weak infraction. Ibid. 133 
Neither was the sunne destitute of sparkling raies to make 
reflection and infraction. 

4. Anat. An infracted condition. 

1882 W. MacCormac in Quain Diet. Med. ggTjz Very dis- 
tinct in type from the infractions and extravagant distortions 
of an osteomalacic skeleton. 

Infractoi? (infrae’ktoi). [a. med.L. infractor 
(Dll Cange), agent-n. from infnngb'e to Infringe ; 
cf. Y .infractetir{i\i<) in Godef. Compl.).] Onevvho 
breaks or infringes (a bonder obligation) ; a violator, 
infringer. 

1324 Hen. VIII Instruct. Pace in StrypeAcrf. Rlem. I. 
App. xlii. 29 Infractours of their promises. 1678 Marvell 
Growth Popery 12 The Infractors and Aggressors of the 
Peace of Aix la Chapelle. 1767 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 
22/1 Accusations might be brought against the infractois of 
those laws. Ibid. 1B2’' Every citizen, .may expose any 

infraction of the constitution, requiring from the competent 
authority the effective responsibility of the infractors. 

lufractoUS (infrte ktas), a. [f. L. infract-us, 
pa. pple, of infringere (see Infringe) -i- -cus.J 
Bent inwards ; indexed. 1866 in Treat. Bot. 

!l Inffa dig. (imfra di-gj, adj.pkr. [Colloquial 
abbreviation of L. infra dignitatem beneath, (one’s) 
dignity : the source of the expression is obscure,] 
Beneath one’s dignity ; unbecoming one’s position ; 
not consistent with dignity ; undignified. 

[1822 Hazi.itt Table-t. (1885) 287 If the graduates., ex- 
press their thoughts in English, it is understood to be infra 
dignitatemi\ 1824 Scott Redgawitlel ch. xi. It would be 
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infra dig. in the Provost of this most (lourisliing and loj al 
town to associate \\ ith Redgauntlet. 1883 C. J. W ills Aluti. 
Persia 312 Few will consent to sing; it is infra dig. 

Infragenual, etc. : see Infra-. 

Infragraut (iiifr.?‘ -grant), a. [In- 3.] Not 
fragrant; the opposite of fragrant ; malodoious 
1813 Syd. Smith LeL in Lady Holland Li/e xii. (1855! i. 
411'We shall both be a brown infragiant powder in Lhirty 
or forty j’ears. 184Z — Let. to L. 7/prwz-Wks. 1859 D- 
319/1 He was among the most conspicuous young men in 
that energetic and infragrant city [Edinburgh]. 
InTralapsariaU (i nfralaepsea-iian), sb. and a. 
fheol. [f. L. infra under, beneath -f /a/jr-zrj fall -i- 
-arian, as in Trinitarian, etc.] 

A. sb. A term applied in the 1 fth c. to Calvinist.s 
holding the view that God’s election of some to 
everlasting life was consequent to his piescience of 
the Fall of man, or that it contemplated man as 
alieady fallen, and was thus a remedial measuie : 
o]iposed to Sofbalafsarian. 

The Supralapsailan view makes Predestination anterloi 
or logically superior to the Fall, and views the cieation, 
fill, and saving of some, as paits of God’s eteinal purpose. 
Injralapsariau is generally used as symonymous with 
f'UBLAPSARiAN, the eailiei" and, in English wiiters, the moie 
n-ualteim. But some distinguish the two, as.socialing Aitd- 
lapsariaii with the idevv that the Fall wa.s foreseen, and In- 
Jralapsarian with the view that it was permitted, by God. 

1731 in Bailey vol. 11. 1756 in Broughton Hist. Did. 

of Relig 7775 Ash, I nfralapsarian s., one who holds that 
God in the deciee of election considered his people as fallen 
in Adam; a sublap.sai ian. 1843 J- B. Robertson tr. 
Rloehler's Sjinbotism II. 345 The parties of Siipralapsarians 
.'lid Infralapsarians .aheady stood oppo.sed to each otlier. 
1863 W. G. T. Shedd Christ. Doctrine II. 192 According tu 
the Infia-lapsariaiis, the decree to create men, and that 
they shall apostatize, are piior to that of election and re- 
piobation. Election supposes apostasy as a fact. 

B. ndj. Of or pertaining to the Infralapmrians 
or their doctrine. 

1775 Ash, Inf alapsarian adj., Belonging to the scheme 
or doctrine of the Infralapsai ians. i860 Gardner Faiths 
of IFoi/d If. T35/1 Hagenbach alleges that the synod of 
Dort approved ol the Infralapsai ian scheme. 1865 \V. G. T. 
.Shedd Chiist. Doctrine 11. 192 IJeza. had adopted the 
supra-lapsarian .statement of the doctrine of predestination, 
which renders the doctiine more aicsteie and repelling than 
the infra-lapsarian representation. 

Hence lufralapsa-rianiEm, the doctiine of In- 
fi alapsarians. 

1847 Blch tr. Ilagcnhach's Hist. Doci. II. 255. 1863 W. 
G. 'I'. Shedd Christ. Doctrine II. t93_ The Synod of Dort 
favoured Infia-lapsaiianism, in opposition to Gomar, wliu 
endeavoured to commit the Synod to Supra-lapsaiianisni. 

Inframammary, etc, : see Infra-. 

Inframe, tariant of Enframe v . 
iDfranch, -ise, -ment, obs, ff. Ekfrakch, etc. 
Infrangible (iufitenidgib’l), a. [f. In- 3 + 
Frangible; cf. OF, inpiangib/e c.),} 

1. Tliat cannot 1 e biclscn; unbieakable. 

1397 A. M. Ir. Giiitlemeaii's Fr. Ckirurg. 14 b/i Shce 
[a needle] ought to be stiffe, smooth and infrangible. 1603 
Holiand Pluinrch %07 He that nameth an Atome, saiili 
as much, as infrangible, impassible, and without vacuitie. 
1715-20 Pore Hiad xiii. 57 And link’d their fetlocks Yvith a 
golden band, Infrangible, Jmmoi tab 1849 Robertson Serm. 
Ser. I. v. 70 No lion bar is absolutely intrangible. 
fig- 1686 H. More Real Presence 39 The solid, steady’, 
and infrangible Wisdom of God. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life 
u. vi. (1S62) 160 An enchanted foiest, bearing the .spell of an 
infrangible silence. 

2. That cannot be infringed ; inviolable. 

1834 StR W. Hamilton Discuss. (1852) 376 Firm and in- 
frangible compacts, which sometimes last for generations. 
Hence InfrangibiTity, Infra'ngihleness, the 
quality of being infrangible ; Infra'iigilbly adz/. , in 
an infrangible manner, so as to be unbieakable. 

1727 Bailty y'oI. II, Infiangibhness, tmcapableness of 
being broken. 1828 Blachw. Mag. XXIV. 118 ''I'he band 
which bound them all infrangibly together. 1899 Rionih 
.Aug. 146 The iiifrangibility of the seal of confession. 

Infranodal to Infravaginal : see Infra-. 
tlnfree*, Tr. Obs. rare~'^. [In- 3.] Not 
having the freedom of a borough or city ; tinfree. 

Burgh Rec, Glasgow (Rec. Soc.) I. 114 Infre pakeiis 
and pelari.s. 

t Infre-nate, v. Ohs. rare- °. [f. ppl. stem of 

'L,. infrendre Xo hiiCCiti] tram. To hi idle. 

1623 Cocker YM ii, To Bridle a horse, Infrsnaie, Capisirate. 
t Infrena-tion. Obs. rare~°. [f. In- 3 4- L. 
frendtidn-em bi idling; see prec. (Perh. a misun- 
derstanding of Teitullian’s infrendtio restraining.)] 
Unruliness (Cockeram, 1623), 
t Infre-ndiate, v. Obs. rare'~-°. [irreg. f. I.. 
infrendere, -dre.) To gnash the teeth. 

1623 Cockeram ii. To gnash the Teeth, Infrendiaie. 
Infreqiueiice (infrrkw&s). rare, [f, as next: 
see -ENCB. Cf. F. infrlquence (Liitre).] =next. 

1644 Bp. Hale Free Prisoner § 4 (R.) Is it .solitude and 
infrequence of visitation? 1897 IVestm. Gaz. 8 Apr. e/i 
Dancing is no markof London’slightheartedness, but from its 
infrequence a tribute toitschildren's gloomy, colourless lives. 

Infrequency (infrfkwensi). [ad. L. infre- 
qnmtia, n, of quality f. infrequent-em : see next 
and -15NCY,] The state of being infrequent. 

1 1. The fact or condition of being unfrequented ; 
uncrowded state or condition ; also, Small attend- 
ance; paucity, fewness. Obs. 
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INFREQUENT. 

1600 Holland Livy xkxix. xvtii. 1034 By occasion of the 
same infrequencie [eatiem soliitiiio] (for that they whose 
names were presented, neither made answeie nor could be 
found). 1603 — Plutarch 1326 It was the solitude and 
infrequency of the place that brought the dragon thither, 
lather than the dragon that caused the said desert soli- 
tarinesse. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 61 Answerable to his 
small dependancie, and infrequencie of sulers. 1658. W. 
Burton Ftin. Anton. 161 The infrequency .. of that brave 
bold Legion, whose bands and troups weie not full as then, 
by reason of absences by leave. 

2. The fact or condition of being of infrequent 
occurrence or of recurring at wide intervals ; un- 
commonness, rarity. 

1677 Ptor Oxfordsk. 4 The infrequency of the thing (they 
never happening but at or near the Moon.s full). 1718' 
IPodrow Corr. (1843) II. 369 The accounts .. of the infre- 
quency of public baptism among us. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ff 
l'\ xii. I. 33S The infrequency of marriagje, and the ruin of 
agiiculture, affected the principles of population. 1S23 
Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Old China, The reli-sh of such exhibi- 
tions must be in proportion to the infrequency of going. 
1880 Flint Princ. Pled. 167 The infrequency of gangrene 
is shown by its having occurred in but one of 133 cases, 

Xllfreq,Ueilt (infrrkweut), a. [ad. L. infye- 
qnent-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) -t- frequmt-em Frequent. 
Cf. F. hifriqumt (Littre).j Not frequent. 
i‘l. Not much resoited to or practised; little 
used ; unaccustomed, uncommon. Obs. 

IS3X Elyot Gov. i. xxi, Mater . . infrequent, or seldome 
herde of them that haue nat radde very many autors in 
greke and lattne. {bid. m. .Yxii, Frugalite, the acte wherof is 
at this day. .infrequent or out of use amongeallsortesof men. 

+ 2. Not crowded ; thinly peopled, occupied, or 
filled. Obs. rare. 

1681 Whole Duly Nations ij A Neighbourhood, whether 
it be the more populous of Cities, .or the more infiequentof 
Villages. 

3. Not occurring often, happening rarely ; recur- 
ring at wide intervals of time. 

i6ia-is Bp. Hall Contempt., N. T. in. v, It is not so In- 
frequent for a multitude to conspire in evill. 1622 — - 
Deceit Appearance Wks. {1648) 455 A poore conscionable 
Christian . . cooling his infiequent pleasures with sighs, and 
.saucing them with teares. 1756 Johnson Ahr. Eng. Dki. 
Pref. ¥ 2 Words of infrequent occurrence. 1876 Miss Yonge 
Womankind viii, 56 The treat should lie sufficiently in- 
frequent to be a real subject of anticipation. 

b. Qualifying an agent-noua ; That does some- 
thing seldom or infrequently. 

_ 1722 Wollaston Relig. Wa/.u. v. (1724) 18 A sparing and 
infrequent worshiper of the Deity. 1881 IPorld 28 Dec., 
The rare and infrequent rustic visitor to London. 

4. Occuiring or met with at wide distances apart; 
not plentiful ; rather few and far between. 

111682 SirT. Browne Tracts The MjTtle. .no rare or 
infrequent Plant among them. 1838 Sat. Rev. 20 Nov. 501/2 
Globigerina is comp.aratively infrequent. i88|4 Harper's 
, Plag. Aug. 370/1 The.se windows aie small and. infrequent. 

D, Zooi. and Sot Of spines, punctures, glands, 
etc. : Thinly or sparsely planted ; distantly placed, 
t Infreqxie'nted, Obs, rare, [In-s. cf. 
F. infrequent} (1575 in Hatz.-Darm.), L. infre- 
quentatus.'] Not frequented ; unfrequented. 

1675 Ogilby Erit, Pref.z Many of these ways, .are grown 
iufiequented. Ibid, (1698) 29 Being chiefly mountainous 
;ind infrequented- 

Illfreq_ueiltl3r (infrf-kwentli), adv, [Iir- 3.] 
Not irequently; somewhat rarely, seldom. Now 
chiefly in not infrequently = rather frequently. 

1673 Lady's Calling 1. v. § 64 [TheyJ come so infrequently 
as if they thought it a very arbitrary matter whether they 
come or no. 2779 Wilkes Corr. (1805) V 208 Not infre- 
quently a ray of truth pierces the_ Stygian gloom. 1876 
Gladsto.ne H omeric Synchr. 46 With respect to stone, it 
very infrequently appears in Homer. 1876 Fawcett Pol. 
licon. It. V. ted. 5) 159 Fanners not infrequently insure their 
crops against . hail-storms. 

t Infre'Sh., Obs. rare—'^, [f. iN-S-fFnESH 
7 '.] trans. To make fresh; to freshen. 

1635 Person Varieties i. 20 Lakes . . ever infreshed with 
5 treame.s of fresh .spring;? which flow and run into them, 
t Infrrar, V, Oh. rare-", [f. Iir-S-t-FRiAE.] 
Irans. To make into a friar ; rejl. to become a friar. 
1611 Florid, Difraiarsi, to infrier himselfe. 
t Infriate, v. Ohs. rare—<". [f. ppl. stem of L. 
infridre to break or rub down.] To crumble 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

t I'nfricate, ». Obs. rare—'*, [f. ppl. stem of 
L. infricdre to rub in.] trans. To rub in. or on 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

t Xnfrication. Ohs. rare — [n. of action f. 
1 .. infricdre \ see prec.] =next. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man v. 64 Nature hath endewed [the 
.skin] with an infinite number of pores . . and [by] infrica- 
tion, these manifestly do shew them selues. 1658 [see next]. 
T iifr if'.binn (infri'kjsn). [ad. L. infricHon-em 
(doubtful reading in Celsus vm. xi) : see Friction.] 
The action of rubbing in. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Infriction, a rubbing in, a chafing. 
1658 Phillips, Infriciion, or Infrication, a rubbing or 
chafing in, 1721 in Bailey. _ 1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Iifric- 
tioH, . .the rubbing into the skin of an ointment.^ i888 Med. 
News July lor The inflammation, he said, set in after the 
fourth infriction. 

t Infri’gidate, Ohs. rare—'^. [ad. late L. 
infrigiddt-us , pa. pple. of infrtgiddre : see next.] 
Made or become cold ; chilled, cooled down. 
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1483 Canton Gold, Leg, 166 b/i Thenne he whlche was | 
Infiigj’date and colde . . was made al hole by the brennyng 
hete of angre. 

Xutrigidate (infri dgid^’t), v. Now rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of late L. infrlgiddre to make cold, f. zw- 
(1 n- 2) Jrfrigidus cold. Frigid. Cf. obs. F. infH- 
gider (Godef.).] irans. To make cold or frigid; 
to chill, cool. 

1545 Raynold Byrth Mankynde ni. ill. (1634) 174 Such 
hearbes, die which haue power to infiigidate and coole. 
c i6io Sir C. Heydon Astral. Disc. (1650) 20 It is not the 
essence thereof either to heat or iiifrigidate. 1686 Goad 
Ceiest. Bodies i,ix. 35 That Room is the cooler for the walls 
sake, the Emanation from thence infrigidatiiig the place. 
1885 G. Meredith Diana I. xiii. 269 A congenial atmo- 
sphere ; which, however, she infrigidated by her overflow of 
exclamatory wonderment. 

Hence Infri 'gidating Tjbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1650 Ashmole Chym. Coiled. 77 Therefore make it Cold, 
for then is manifest the hidden, and the Manifest by infri- 
gidating is hid. 1665-6 Phil. Trans. I. 256, 1 have made 
infiigldating Mixtures with Sal Armoniack. 
XufrigidatloXL (infrid^id^i'Jan). [ad. late L. 
infrigidation-em, n. of action from infrigiddre\ 
see prec. Cf. QY .inf rigidaiion(\\t}a. c. in Godef-).] 
The action of cooling or condition of being cooled, 
refrigeration. 

1590 Barrough Meih. Physitk vii. xi. (1639) 399 If . . we 
think that there be greater need of infrigidation and cool- 
ing. 1686 Goad Ceiest. Bodies i. ix. 30 All Infrigidation is 
performed by ttansfusion of a Spirit, as Rooms are cool by 
strewing of Herbs, Flags, and Aspersion of sweet Water. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 126 r 2 She had also the Power of 
communicating it [the .spiiit of continencyl to all who 
beheld her. This the Scoffers of those Days called, The 
Gift of Inftigidation. 1886 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 

t Xxifri'gidative, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. in- 
frigitidl- (see Infrigidate w.) -f- -IVE. Cf. OF. 
infrigidatif, -ive ( 15 th c. in Godef.).] a. adj. 
Cooling, b. sb. A cooling agent. 

1541 R. Copland Gnydon's Formul. Riijb, Medycyns 
that be colde, dyssycatyues, & infiigidatyues. 1543 Tra- 
HERON Vigo's Chirurg. 11. iii. 18 It takeih awaye the malig- 
iiite procedynge of thynges, that are infrigidative and do 
gi eatlye coole. 1599 A. M.tt Gabellunier' s Bk, Physickeaegji 
An infiigidative for inflamedeand exulceratinge Brestes. 

Xnfringe (hifri ndg), v.l Also 6 enfring, in- 
frynge, 6-7 infriug. [ad. L. infritigfre to break, 
injure, damage, make void, f. in- p-frangere 
to break.] 

fl. trans. To bi'eak, shatter (rare in physical 
sense) ; to break down, crush, destroy ; to foil, 
defeat, frustrate ; to cancel, invalidate. Obs. 

1543 Grafton Contn. HardingApf, Y« duke, .woulde haue 
maned lady Mary . . which manage y“ kyng did infringe & 
stoppe. 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VllTaz^ She .. did all 
that she could to infringe the determlnacion of the said 
Universities and clergie. 1603 Knollfs Hist. Tnrks(y. 6 ^i\ 
1016 How the Turkes were to be resisted, and their attempts 
infringed, i6zi G. Sandys Ovid’s RJet, _xii. (1626) 249 [He] 
trotting in a round, Infring’d the aire with this disdaniefull 
sound. 1632 Quarles Div. Fancies vii. (i66o) 5 It is a 
otent Science that infringes Strong Prison doors ; and 
eaves them from their hinges. 1639 R. Humphrey ir. St. 
Ambrose Pref., The three-fold cable is not easily infringed. 
1671 Milton P. R. i. 62 If so we can, and by the head 
Broken be not intended all our powerTo be infring’d. 

2. To commit a breach or infraction of (a law, 
obligation, right, etc.) ; to violate or break (an oath, 
pledge, treaty, etc.) ; to transgress, contravene. 

*S 33 iu Gross Gild Merck. II. 73 Whatsooewer brothir or 
brethir attempte to infring or breke this sayde lawe. 1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VII 22 And least the Damosell .. 
woulde not consent too hym for offending her conscience 
and infringyng her promes. 1588 Shaics. L. L. L. iv. 
iii. 144 loue for your Lone would infringe an oath. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. ii. § 69 The undoubted Funda- 
mental priviledge of the Commons in Parliament, that all 
Supplies should have their rise and beginning from 7 ’hein 
. . had never been infringed, or violated, or so much as 
questioned. 1715-20 Pope Iliad iv. 94 The proud Trojans 
first infringe the peace. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. vi. 88 
The crime [coining] itself is made a species of high treason ; 
as being a breach of allegiance, by infringing the king’s pre- 
rogative. 18^ H. H. Wilson .Rr/A hidia HI. 7 The editor 
. . having infringed the regulations to which the press had 
been subjected by the Government. 1855 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xiii. HI. 287 Those privileges of the people which the 
Stuarts had illegally infringed. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 4 May 
9/3 With regard to the second alleged infringing tyre . . 
the judge held that it infringed neither the Welch nor the 
Clincher patent. 

+ 3. To refute; to contradict, deny. Obs. 

* 59 ® Swinburne Testaments 264 This conclusion, that the 
later dooth infringe the former, is dinersly enlarged. i6oi-a 
Fulbecke xst Pt. Parall. 65 This may suffice to infringe 
that which yon haue deliuered. 1660 H. More Myst. 
Godl. V. xvii. 200 Nor do those Expressions, .at all infringe 
the Truth we have declared. 

1 4. To break the force or diminish the strength 
of ; to weaken, enfeeble, impair ; to mitigate. Obs, 
1604 R. Cawdbey Table Alph., Infringe,.. [.o make weake, 
or feeble, i6zo Venner Via Recta \vli, 171 They doe .. 
oppresse a weake Stomacke, and infringe the natuiall heat. 
1684 tr. Bonet’s Merc. Compit. xiv. 481 Such [medicines] as 
concentrate and infringe Acids, such as . . Corals, Chalk. 
1694 Salmon Bate’s Disp. (1715) 533/2 It will yet much 
more infringe the corrosive Quality of the remaining Acid 
Spirits. 

6 . intr. To break in or encroach on or ttpon. 
ty6o-yz H. Brooke Fool o/Qual. (i8og) III. sr Judges . . 
are yet intimidated from inninging, by any sentence, on 


the laws and constitution of these realms. 1772-84 Cooic 
Voy. U^go) I. 147 They did not infringe upon this boundary 
for some time. 1774 Jefferson Autobwg. App. Wks. 1859 
I. 141 Let no act be passed by any one legislature, which 
may infringe on the rights and liberties of another. 1868 
Farrar Silence fy V. viii. (1875) 137 Never let pleasure in- 
fringe on the domain of duty. 

Hence Infri'nged ppl. a. ; Infringing vbl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

c *S 55 Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 146 
This case, .nothing tendeth to the infringing of any honour 
or service. 1771 Goldsm. Hist. Eng. 1 . 370 The subject of 
his infringed pretensions. 1897 Daily Netvs 3 Nov. 2/1 
The Incandescent Gas Light Company has spent enormous 
sums .. in proceedings against unscuipulous dealers arid 
importer.? of infi inging mantles. 1898 Daily Chron. 14 Oct, 
5/3 Let there be no talk to us of infi inged rights. 

t Infringe, 7/.^ Obs. rare- [In-^.] trans. 
To fuinish with a fringe. 

1598 Florio, Infrangtare, to infringe, or decke with 
fringe. 

Tnfi rin g’e 'men 'fc (infri •ncl 5 ment). [f. iNFitiNGK 
w.i + -MENT.] The act or fact of infringing. 

1. A bi caking or bieach (of a law, obligation, 
right, etc.); bieach, violation. 

Frequent in infringement of copyright ae patent. 

1628 Wither Brit. Rentemb. ii. 073 Which on Iris Justice 
may infringement bring. 1654 H. L’Estrvngi: Chas. I 
(1655 61 The imbarque and stay of our ships at Blay by 
Lewes., was an infringement of the League. 1716 Addison 
Freeholder No. 14 ad fin.. It [is] .. a great Infringement 
of the Liberties of the Subject. 1861 W. Fairbairn Addr. 
Blit. Assoc., Watt was harassed by infringements of his 
patent, and lawsuits for the maintenance of his rights. 1878 
Leckv Eng. in iSM C. 11 . vii. 285 Re'-enting every attempt 
at equality as a kind of infringement of the law.s of nature, 
b. A breaking in, encroachment, or intiusion. 
1673 [R. Leigh] Transp. Reh. 108 They aie manifest in- 
fringinents on our liberty. 1741 Butler Serin. Ho. Lordt 
Wks. 1874 11 . 263 Licentiousness is. .a piesent infringement 
upon liberty. 1837 Ht. Martineau ri’cc. Awer. HI. 238 
"1 here is in this le.spect a dreadful infringement on human 
rights. 

"j- 2. Refutation ; contradiction, Obs, 

1593 NashE4 Lett. Confni. 42 If you haue anie new in- 
fringement to destitute the inditement of forgerie that I 
bring against you. 1664 H. JMore Myst. Iniq. vi. 15 Nor 
does the verb being in the plural number make any infringe- 
ment to this Truth. 

Xnfri'lig'eiit, a. Med. [acl. L. infrioigeni-ent, 
pies. pple. of infringh-e to Infringe.] Of a 
medicine: Rendering milder ; =Cokhigent. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Xnfringer (infri ndyer). [f.lNFRlNGE&.-h-ETth] 
One who infringes (in the various senses of the 
verb) ; a violator. 

1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 10 § x To correcte and punyshe 
the Infi ingers and contemners thereof. 1655 P'uller Ch, 
Hist. IV, iv. § IQ He .. having formerly . . appeared a gieat 
Patron of Snnctuai ies, and a .severe punisher of the unjust 
infringe-r.s thereof. X738 Warburton Dtv. Legal. I. ii. iv. 
225 Infringers of the Duties of Imperfect Clbligation. 1B78 
Thurston Hist. Steam-Eng. iio Watt claimed that Horn- 
blower, was an infringer upon his patents. 1887 Lavi Tw.es 
LXXXII. 260/2 The alleged infringer of a patent is often 
more .sinned against than sinning. 

t Infri'ngible, Obs. Also -eable. [var. of 
Infrangible with vowel conformed to L. infrin- 
gere. Cf. obs. F. infringible (Rabelais, 16 th c.).] 

1. That cannot be infringed or broken ; unbreak- 
able, inviolable, indissoluble. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 36 b, The Frenche nacion not 
remembrjng thi.s infringible law, deposed ,. the very heyie 
male . . and setup in trone this Pepyn. Ibid., Edxv. IVany b, In 
hope of continual peace, and infringible amitie. 1605 Breton 
Olde Man’s Lesson (1879) 13 Haulng betwixt themselues 
sealed with their hands the infringible band of Faith and 
Tioth in the heart, .hee tooke leaue of his faire lady. 164a 
G. Eglisham Forervnner Revenge t Your Majesty’s most 
joyall wqid, which should be inviolable, your hand and 
scale w hich should be infringeable. 

1). Rarely of lhiiig.s material : Unbreakable. 

1600 R. Cawdray Treas. Similies 305 To trap vithin the 
infringible net of his indignation. 

2. Irrefragable, irrefutable. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon’s Anssv. Osor. 266 And fiist of all 
commeth to hand an infringible Argument of Osorius. 1629 
Symmer Spir. Posie i, i. 6 The equity of the dependence of 
the latter upon the former, is infringible. 

Xnfructescence (infrr-kte'sens). Bot. rare. 
[a. F. infructescence (G. de St. Pierre, 1870 ), f. In-'-^ 
■f L, fructus fruit, after inflorescence ] Name for 
an aggregate fruit, bearing the same relation to a 
simple fruit Ibatinflorescence does toa single flower. 

1876 Hooker Botany Primer 80 Aggregate fruits or in- 
fructescences. 

Xnfructiferous (infinkti-feras), a. ^rare. [f. 
late L. infriictifer-us + -ous ; see In- 3 and Fbdc- 
TiFEBOUS.] Not bearing fiuit : in qirots. of a 
disease : Not eruptive, or having the eruption 
imperfect or suppressed. 

X822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 404 In the Barbary 
plague .. the first and second of the two varieties .. the 
fructiferous and the infructiferous, were intermi.ved. Ibid. 
409 In the. . infructiferous variety it was extremely difficult 
to distinguish between the one [fever] and the other. 

Infructnose (infr»:kti«|Ju's), a. [ad. L. in- 
fruciudsuswufxmtiuX, fruitless : see In- 3 and Fbdc- 
TUOSE.] Not producing fruit, unfruitful, unprofit- 
able ; =Infeucxoous. 
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INFUSE. 


1727 Bailev vol. II, hifruciucse, unfruitfuL 1879 Farrar 
■St. Paul I 128 The.sc more intellectual Jews weie not con- 
tent with an infructuose Rabbmisin. 

Hence Infructno'sity, unfruitfulness, sterility. 
i8S9.S'aif. Rev. VII. ssVaThe immobility and infructuosity 
of the parasitic plants which flourish best m the rereward of 
the Eastern Counties. 

Xnfructuous vinfrtfkti?/i3s), a. [f. as prec. : 
see In- 3 and Fituoruous, and cf. F. infrucHteux 
(14th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] 

1 . Not bearing fruit ; unfruitful, barren. 

1615 T. Adam.s Blacke Devill 48 Even infructuous barren- 
nesse brought Christs curse on the figge tree, i860 1 . Taylor 
.S jrfiV. Hcb}\ Poei>y (1873) 77 It is these [wild flowers], .that 
because they are infructuous, are spared by marauding 
bands, i860 Farrsr 07 -ig. Lang. (1865)62 The intellect., 
would otherwise remain infructuous. 

2 . Unproductive of good results ; fruitless. 

161S T. Adams Lycanthropy Whs. 1862 II. 120 The wolf 
living is like Rumney Marsh ; hyeme inalus, xstate 
moles/us, nunquam bonits. .. Thus eveiy wayis this wolf 
infructuous. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XII. 526 [He] is verging 
towards fatuity from incessant and infructuous exertions. 
*884 Fairbaibn in Centemp. Rev. 357 There are no eontro- 
ver.sie.s so wearisome and infnictuou.s as our eccle.siastical. 
Hence Infcu’ctuously adv.^ unfruitfully. 

1876 C. M. Davies Unoeth. Land. (ed. 2) 160 Mr. Pea- 
cock’s cooperage . . around which I found I had been in- 
fructuously describing a circle. 1887 N. Ainer. R ev. 
j6 He [the actor] soon found that his art was infructuously 
employed in obtaining applause. 

tlnfru'gal, a. Ohs. [In- 3 .] Not frugal; 
wasteful. 

16841. Goodman Winter Even. Confer. (1720)21 (L.VWhat 
should betray them to such Infrugal expences of time. 1770 
Ne'tv Dispens. 628 This infrugal and injudicious composition. 
Infrugi’feroTas, a. [In- 3.] Not bearing fruit. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Infrugferojis, bearing no Fruit. 
1856 111 Webster ; and in later Diets. 

+ Infrunite, «. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. (post- 
Aug.) infrfmltus tasteless, senseless, f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ fninisci to enjoy.] Senseless, silly. 

1657 T OMLiNSON Renan's Disp, Pref., Every Gentleman 
who is not sottish or infrunite. 1716 M. Davies A then. 
Brit. II. 278 The few Ficiilnean Arguments and Infrunite 
Pamphlets of the Nestouan Ariamsm and Arian Eiity- 
chianism. 

InfrustraMe (infrf;-str 3 .b’l), a, rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Fbustiuble. Cf. obs. F. in/rustrahle (ibth c. 
in Godef.),] Not fruslrable; that cannot be frus- 
trated or rendered ineffectual. 

1677 pALE Crt. Gentiles iv. 354 A wit universally effica- 
cious, infrustrable, indefectible, and nece,ssary in causing. 
1892 N. S.MYTH Chr. Ethics i. ili. 158 A moral order no less 
infrustrable, and as univeisal in its dominion. 

Hence Infru-straToly adv., irresistibly. 
i86t _W. Cunningham Theol. Reform. (i862)_56o The pre- 
servation of the whole .ship's company.. was infallibly and 
infrustrably certain. 

Infu-cate, v. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem of Ij. in- 
fuedre (in pa, pple. infficdtiis ) ; see In- ^ and 
Fucate 77.] trans. To colour or paint (the face). 

1623 Cocker AM, Infucate, to paint, to colour. 1676 Coles, 
[n/iicate, aitificially to colour or paint (the face, etc.). 1828 
in Webster. Hence in recent Diets. 

Hence f InfucaTion. Ohs. riwe-^. 

1638 Phillips, In/ucation, a laying on of drugs, or artificial 
colours upon the face. 

tlnfa'de, z'. Ohs. Pa. tin 5 infude. [in eg. 
f. L, mfundSre, perf. infudl'. see Infund and In- 
found. Cf. defude, diffude, efftidc^ 

1 . Iraqis. To pour in, infuse ; also, to pour {on\. 
1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 185 b, He..infudeth or 

putteth into the soule the admyrable lyght of grace. 1331 
Elyot Gov. hi. xxiii, God almyghtie infuded Sapience into 
the Memorye of man. 1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 78 The 
same bloude infudeth himselfe into the vpper partes. 1399 
tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke Let this standea night, 
and a daye, then power it of, & infude other water theron. 

2 , To infuse or inspire (a person) with. 

c 1460 Towneley Myst. xi. 89 Crete well all oure fcyn of 
bloode, That lord, that the with grace infude, he saue all 
in this place. 

II Infula (i-nfiida). [L. (in sense i).] 

1 . Roman Aniiq. A slightly twisted flock or 
fillet of red and white wool, worn on the forehead 
by priests, worshippers, and suppliants, or similarly 
placed on victims for sacrilice, and used in other 
ways as a religious symbol. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl.., Infula^ a name aiitiently given 
to one of the pontifical ornaments worn on the head. Ibid., 
The difference between the diadem and the infula consisted 
in this, that the diadem was flat and broad, and the infula 
rounded and twisted. 1869 W. Smith Diet. Gr. Rom. 
Antiq., At Roman marriages the bride, who carried wool 
upon a distaff in the procession, fixed it as an infula upon 
the door-case of her future husband on entering the house. 

2 . Eccl. Each of the two lappets or ribbons of a 
bishop’s mitre. Also in Her. 

In med.L. applied also to a chasuble, and in some mediaeval 
glossaries explained as a mitre or other covering for the 
head ; see Du Cange. 

1610 Guilum Heraldry iv, ii. (1611) 192 This kind of infula 
or Miter, is worne by the antichristian prelate of Rome. 1848 
Mrs. Jameson Sacr. li- Leg. Art (1850) 404 The infulas, two 
bands or lappets, depending from the mitre behind, distin- 
guish the bishop from the abbot. i88z Cussans Her. xiv. 
(ed. 3) 180 From within the ciicle [of a mitre] depend two 
Vitpm, Infulee, or ribbons of purple hinged at the ends 
with gold. 


t X'nfole. Obs. [ad. L. hifulai] = iNFDL.t l . 
1581 Savile Tacitus, Hist. iii. xxxi. (1391) 132 [They] 
then hung out ouer the walles their sacred a eles and infules. 
1600 Holland Livy xxx. xxxvi. 765 There met him a ship 
of the Carthaginians, garnished with infules, ribbands, and 
white flags of peace. 1606 — Suetou. 126 This man . . hec 
caused to be dight with sacred hearbs,.and adorned with 
Infules. like a sacrifice. 

Xnfaliuiliate (infodminflit), V. rare. [f. In - 3 
-f- F' ulminate.] irans. To render thunderous. 
i8o8 J. Barlow Colnmb. in. 20 Where, .suns infulminate 
the stormful sky. 

Infumate, rare~-^. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ittfilmare (Pliny), f. in- {ls-‘l-)+fumare to smoke, 
f. fumus smoke.] irans. To smoke (a thing), to 
dry by smoking. Hence Infumated ppl. a. Also 

lufuma'tion. 

1721 Bailey, hfumation, a drying in the Smoak. 1727 
Ibid. vol. II, Bfnvtated, smoked, dried in the smoke. 1847 
Craig, Infumate, to dry in the smoke. 

f Xllfll'me., &. Obs. [ad. L. infumd-q-e : see 
prec. ; cf. also Enfume.] =^prec. Hence Inf u’med 
ppl. a., Infu'ming vhl, sb. 

1601, 1607 [see Enfume]. i6ti Florio, Infumaiione, an 
infunung, a bloting. 1623 Cockeram, Infume, to di y in the 
smoake. 

t Xnfu’ud, V. Obs. [ad. L. irtfuqid-He to pour 
in, f. in- (In- 3 ) -1- fuqidHe to pour. Cf. Infound, 
Infude, Infuse,] 

1 . Iraqis. To pour in ; to infuse ; to shed, pour {pri). 

Pneyte Redempeyon (W. deW.) Aiij, Infimde grace, 
kyndle loue. 1336 Bellenden Cq-on. Scot. (1821) 11 . 207 
The kingis .servandis . . fand the wichis infunding certane 
liquor on tlie image. 1339 Primer in Priv. Players (1851) 
no Byiiifunding thy preciousoil of comfoitinto my wounds. 
1579 Fuuce Heskind Pari. 53 The diuine e.ssens mfundetli 
it selfe in the sacrament. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. 
xviii. (1623) 91S The great grace that God giuetliand secretly 
infundeth. 

2 . To steep ; = In fuse v. 4. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 59 Medicaments arc in- 
funded, humected and macerated. 

t Infuudible. Obs.raq-t~'-. \fA.'h.infimdi- 
Indum ; see below.] A funnel. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 481 Infuudibles, and many 
more, which the Apothecary will not use once in a year. 

Xufandibular (infondi birflai), a. [f. L. type 
*mfundibuldr-is, f. infundibulum ; see below and 
-ae!] Funnel-shaped; infundibuliform. 

179S Home in Phil. Tqnns. LXXXV. 227 The uterus itself 
is . . infundibular in its .shape. tZo^ Ibid. XCIX. 212 The 
bladder . . opens externally by an infundibular process. 
1841-71 T. K. IjouEs Aftim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 71 The cell.. is 
seen to be continued inwards by a membranous infundibular 
prolongation of its margin. 

Infundibulate (infondi-bizil-ft), a, [f. In- 

FUNDIBUL-UM -1- -ATE 1 .] 

1 . Having an infundibulum. 

Infundilndate Polyzoa, marine Polyzoans, having the cell- 
mouth circular and funnel-shaped, cotiesponding to the 
gioup Gymnolsemata (Webster, 1864). 

2 . Funnel-shaped; infundibuliform. 

1864 in Webster ; hence in later Diets. 

Infandibuliform (inf»ndi-bi«lifpjm), a. [ad. 
mod.L. infnndibuliforinis : see next and -FORM.] 
Funnel-shaped. 

[1708 Kersey, Infwidibnliformis (among Herbalists), any 
Flower that is shap’d like a Funnel.] 1732 Sir J. Hill 
Hist. Anim. 292 The ventral fins coalesce nt their 
extremities, and form a single, oblong hollow, and, in some 
degree, infundibuliform fin. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., 
I nfundibuliform Flowers, or funnel-fashioned flower, . . one 
of the kinds of raonopetalous or one-leav’d flowers, .having 
a narrow tube at one end, and a wide mouth at the other. 
1791 W. Bartram Carolina 104 The flowers are very large, 
infundibuliform, of a pale incarnate colour. 1846 Dana 
Zooph. (1848) 216 Cells, .infundibuliform, . .multilamellate. 

II Infundibulum (infzjndi-biiaym). [L., = 
funnel, f. infundei'e to pour in, Infund + -bulum, 
suffix forming names of instruments.] 
f 1 . A funnel. Obs. q-are ~ ®. 

1706 Phillips, Infnqtdibulum (Lat.), aTunnei, or Funnel, 
for the pouring offLiquois into Vessels. 

2 . Anat. Applied to various funnel-sliaped cavi- 
ties or structures of the body. 

Infundibulutn of the brain (i. cerebri), a funnel-shaped 
prolongation downwards and forwards of the third ventricle 
of the brain, at the extremity of which is the pituitary body. 
/. of the cochlea, the thin plate of bone, shaped like half a 
funnel, under the cupola of the cochlea of the ear. /. of the 
ethmoid bone, the sinuous canal connecting the frontal sinus 
with the middle meatus of the nose. I. of the Fallopian 
tube, the fimbriated end of this. /. of the heart, the conus 
arteriosus or conical upper part of the right ventricle. 
Infundibula of the kidney, the two or three main divisions 
of the pelvis of the kidney, formed by the confluence of the 
calyces. I. of the Itmgs, the funnel-shaped sacs in which 
the air-passages terminate. 

[1706 P HILL! PS, Infuttdibulum Cerebri, . .the Brain-Tunnel.] 
1799 Hooper Med. Diet., Iqfuhdibulum of the Brain, a 
canal that proceeds from the vulva of the biaiii to the pitu- 
itary gland in the sella turcica. 1883 Martin & Moale 
Vertebr. Dissect. 153 The vfundibulum, a prolongation of 
gray matter from the floor of the third ventricle. 18^ Field 
9 June 850/3 There being no cavity or infundibulum in the 
incisors of the ox, there is no mark to be worn out. 

b. Zool. (fl) ‘ A tubular organ in the Cephalo- 
poda tbrough which the water is driven from the 
gills (i) ‘ The gastric cavity of Ctenophora with 


which the oesophageal tube communicates ’ (JTvt?'. 
Soc. Lexl). (0) The dilated upper extremity of the 
oviduct of a bird. 

1877 Hvxi.ey Anat. luv. Anim. iii. 172 On opposite sides 
of tlie infundibulum a canal is given off towards the middle 
of each half of the body. 

t InfU'lieral, Z'. Obs. rare~'^. [f. In - 2 4- 
Funeral AiJ. or z'.] trans. To entomb. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Fict. l. l.xvi, Disconsolat (As 
though her flesh did but infunerall Her buried ghost) she in 
an arbour sat ..weeping her emsed state. 

Xnfurcatiou (inf»akf'‘j3n). [f. In- 2 -t- ’L.fui'ca 
fork: cf. Furcation.] ‘A forked expansion’ 
(Craig, 1S47). 

Infuriate (infiiwrit't), a. [ad. med.L. ui- 
furidt-us, pa. pple. of infuridre, f. in- (In- 2) + 
fiiridre to madden, enrage, f. furia Fury. Cf. It. 
itifiiriaq-e to grow into iuiy or lage (Florio).] 
Excited to fury ; maddened ; full of fury ; en- 
raged, I aging, frantic, furious, (Of persons and 
their actions, animals, etc. ; fg, of things.) 

1667 Milton P. L. vi. 4S6 Hollow Engins long and round 
Thick-rammd, at th’ other bore with touch of fite Dilated 
and infuiiate. 1727-46 Thomson Summer Th’ Infuriate 
hil that shoots the pillar'd flame. 1730-46 — A ntumn 39 
Inflam’d, beyond the most infuriate wrath Of the wor.-t 
monster that e’er roamed the waste. 1824 V)\'avim Lilr.Comp. 
594 The infuriate and unrelenting opponent of Nash. 1862 
Merivale Rom. Eqnf x.xiv. (1865) III. 114 The Roman 
people, .were so infuriate against Caesar's destroyeis. 

Hence Infii'riately adv., in an infuiiate manner, 
furiously, 

1879 G. Meredith F.gdist I. vit. rzr. 1896 A._ Morrison 
Child Jago 134 Billy Leary fought and battered infuriatelj . 

Xufuriate (infiunTi^'t), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med. L. to madden ; see prec.] Iraqis. To 

fill with fury ; to render furious or mad with anger ; 
to provoke to fury or fierce passion ; to enrage. 

1667 Decay Chq-.. Piety xii. 322 Like tliose curies of en- 
tangled snakes w ith which Erinnys is said to have infuriated 
-Athemas and Ino. 1870 Dickens ^.Drnurfviii, This insult- 
ing allusion to his dark skin infuriates Neville. 

Hence Inficriating ppl. a. ; Infa-riatingly 
adv. ; also Infuria’tion, the action of maddening, 
infuriated condition. 

1831 Kingsley yiiAii! 1.(1853) 17 He rolled about like a tipsy 
man . . to the utter infuriation of Shiver-the-timbers. 1883 
Lucas Malet Ci?/. Enderby's Wife (ed. 3) III. vi. i. 61 Ilij 
Was so infuriatingly calm. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 
166, I looked back and saw the painter making cigarettes . . 
It was infuriating! 

Xufariated (infirwriekid),///, a. [f. prec, + 
-edI.] Provoked to fury; maddened with nas- 
sion ; furiously enraged. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii.Wks. VIII. 2j8 They tore the 
reputation of the clergy to pieces by their infuriated decla- 
mations and invectives. 1832 Blackw. Mag, XXXIl. 965 
Not .an infuriate, observe, but an infuriated mob — rendered 
infuriate. 1848 Mrs. Jameson Sacq\ (5- Leg. Ar-t (1850) 31O 
Whereupon he was condemned to death, and stoned by the 
infuriated people. 

t Infu’rnace, b. Obs. rare - k [f. In- 2 + 
Fuknace.] irans. To place in a furnace. 

i6ax G. Sandvs Ovid's Met. \n. (i6a6) 129 As puluei'd 
flints, infurnest vnder ground, By sprinkled water fire con- 
ceiue. 

Infurpe, in with hifurfe ; see Withinfoeth. 
Xllfuscate (infz^'skijt), a. [ad. L. iqifuscdi-us , 
pa, pple. : see next] CJonded or darkened. 

1826 Kirby & Si>. Entomol. IV. 292 hfuscate, when a 
colour is darkened by the superinduction of a brownialt 
shade or cloud. 

'[InfO-'Scate, z'. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. fn- 
fused-re, f. m- (In- 2 ) + fusedre, f. fuscus dark- 
brown, dusky.] trans. To make dark-coloured or 
dusky; to darken. Flence Inftf seated ppl. a. 

1630 tr. Caussin's Aug. Peace 90 The eternall City . . was 
infuscated with the -sooty vapouis of a brutish Warre. 
1727 Bailev vol. II, Infuscated, made obscure, dark, 
black, etc. 

t iDfusca’tion. Obs. rare-°. [n. of action 
from L. mfuscdq’e \ see prec.] The action of 
darkening; darkened or dusky condition. 

1638 Philliis, Infuscation, a making dark or dusky. 1755 
in J OHNsoN ; and in mod. Diets, 
i* lufU'Se, sb. Ohs. [ad. L. iqfus-us a pouring 
in, f. ppl. stem of infimdere : see Infuse w.] —In- 
fusion. 

1568 Turner Herbal in. 47 In the infuse they are taken 
from iii aureis [ = i4 drams each] untill sixe. 1396 Spenser 
Hymn Heav. Love 47 Some little drop of thy celestiall dew, 
That may my rymes with sweet infuse embrew. 

flttfu’Se, a. Ohs. [a. F. mftts, -e (13th c. in 
Hatz.-Daim.), ad. L. inffistis, pa. pple. of infun- 
d^re to pour in : see next.] = Infused. 

1302 Ord. Crysten Men i. v. (W. de W. 1506) 48 There ben 
thre vertues theologales & infuses. That is to knowe fayth, 
charyte, & hope, the whiche ben called infuses, for that y“ 
whan y“ soule is puryfyed by baptera from orygynall synne 
god createth & putteth these thre vertues in the soule. c 1340 
in Vicary's Anat. (1888) App. ix. 220 Take malvesie and 
I white wyne, of eche a pynte, and styrre all these to-giiether, 
and lett them stande infuse two or thre dayes. 

Xnfase (infir/'z), v. Also 6 en-. [f. L. infiis-, 
ppl. stem of infundh's to pour in (see Infund), or 
a. F. iqifuser (i 5-1 6th c. in Platz.-Darm.).] 
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INEUSOH, 


1. irans. To pour in : f to ponr (a liquid) into a 
place or vessel (^obs .) ; to introduce (a liquid ingie- 
dient). 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 61 The oecean infusede in to 
diuerse places. <11625 Sir W. Muec Misc. Poems xx. 14, 
Tho springs and founts infuis tliair liquid stoir. 1637 Hey- 
wooD Dial ii. Wks. 1874 VL 128 ’Tis of great consequence, 
what is infus’d Into a Vessell when it first is vs’d, 1713 Stcelc 
Gitardianiio 142 P 3 The one as greedily sucks in the poison, 
as the other industiiously infuses it. i726Sv\irTG3<//f7'«ri. 1, 
By the force of that soporifeious medicine infused into my 
liquor. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomanta. 70 The .. 
charm of nobility infused its balsam as an ingredient into 
the dose of criticism. 

2. transf and jig-. To introduce as by pouring; 
to instil, insinuate. Used spec, of the Mork of God 
in the imparting of grace, and of nature in the im- 
planting of innate knowledge. Const, htto [in, fto). 

1526 Pilg-y. Per/. (W, de W. 1531) 104 b, fi’his holy gyfte 
of pile . . is infused in to the soule of man or woman with 
grace. 1583 SrANViiUKST JEneis 1. (Arb.) 40 Venus enfuseth 
sweet sleepe to the partye resembled. 1588 Siiaks. Tit. A. 

I. i. 461 These words, these lookes. Infuse new life in me. 
4605 James I Gunpowder Plot in Hart. Misc, tMalh.) ITI. 

It All knowledge must be either infused or acquiied. 1642 
Gataker Transubst, 129 Infants have an habite of faith 
infused into them in Baplisme. 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. 
xviii. (1869) I. 476 He infused his own intrepid spirit into 
the troops. 1858 Bucicle CivilD. (1S73) II. viii, 560 He._. as 
far as he wt.s able, infused new life into the old universities, 
rejl. 1551 Gardincr E.xpJic. 127 b, The diuinite ineffably 
infused it selfe in to the visible Sacrament. 1596 Siiaks. 
Meock. F. IV. i. 732. 1855 Pusey Docir. Real Presence 

Note S. 659 Consider how He abideth in us. .infusing Him- 
self into our bodies. 

■fb. To instil or try to instil a notion or belief. 

_ 1548 Hall Chron., Hen V[ 158 b, Infusyng and puttyng 
into mens heades . . his right to y” crown. 4623 Dk. 
Buckhin.’s Narrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1639) I. 122 
Gondomar privately infused to the Prince his Highness . . 
That the Duke was m heart .. a Roman Catholick. <21715 
Burnet Own Time I. 31 They.. took care to infuse it into 
all people, .that all was done to make way for Popery. 
t 3 . To ponr on or npotf, to shed, diffuse. Obs. 
01420 Pallad. on Husb. lit. 735 Yf ofte vppon the rootes as I 
they stonde, The bole.s galle enfu=id be. 1591 Shaks. j 
I Hen. VI, I. ii. 83 With those cleare Rayes, which shee in- ! 
fus’d on me, That beautie am I blest with, which you may 
see. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 331 The white_ of an egg . . 
ought to be infused, or spread vpon the foresaid wooll, with 
the pouder of F rankincense. a 1672 Sterry 2nd Posth. Vol, 
(i68o) 323 Choice Meat.s infuse all their pleasant Tastes and 
Relishes distinctly upon the curious Palate of the Eater. 

4. To steep or drench (a plant, etc.) in a liquid, 
so as to extract ils soluble properties ; to macerate. 

1533 EnvoT Cast. Helthe (1541) 58 a,_Reubarbavuin by Jt 
selfe from two drammes unto foure, _infused or stiped in 
lycour, from iiii drammes unto viii. 1593 Hyll Art 
Garden. 126 To make_Attichocks .. grow sweet in tast, in- 
fuse the seeds before, in either railke, with hony, or in water 
with sugar, or els in pleasant wine. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud, Ep. VI. xii. 337 The filings of Iron infused in vinegar, 
will with a decoction of galles make good Inke, without any 
copperose at all. 1756 C. Lucas Ess.^ Waters I. 82 They 
infuse the ashes of burned vegetables in their water. 1830 
M. Donovsn Dom. Econ. I. 293_Strawben-y or Raspberry 
AViue. Bruise six gallons of either fruit ; press out the 
juice ; on the marc pour seven gallons of water ; infuse for 
twelve hours, and press out the liquor. 1890 Barrie Little 
Minister (1892) 261 While I am infusing ray tea. 

•bb. To dissolve or melt. Obs, 

1607 Topsell A£)K7';/I Beasts (1638) 322 Take of mel losa- 
tum, oyl of roses, wa.x, and turpentine, of each, like quan- 
tity : infuse them all on the fire together. 

c. intr. To undergo the process of infusion or 
maceration. 

1615 Latham Falconry (1633) 105 You must prouide some 
distilled water of endtue, and succorie . . and into the same 
put a slice of rubarbe to infuse. 1799 G. Smit h Laboratory 
IF. 397 Leave it to infuse till the next day. 1885 R, 
Buchanan Annan Water vii, The pot’s infusing at the 
kitchen fire, and I’ll fetch it in raysel', 

f 5. With inverted constr. : To affect or act upon 
(a liquid) by steeping some soluble substance in it; 
hence, to imbue or inspire (a person or thing) wilTi 
some infused quality. Obs. 

1560 Proud wyncs Pater Hosier in HazL E, P. P. IV. 
170 Infuse vs with grace, Lorde, in contynaunce. 1592 
Shaks. Ven. Ad. 928 Infusing them with dreadfull pro- 
phecies. t6o2 Marston Aoitonio's Rev. iv. iv, Would I 
had some poyson to infuse it with. 1610 Shaks. Teioip. i. ii. 
154 Thou didst smile, Infused with a foi titude from heauen. 
*626 Bacon Sylva (].), Drink, infused with flesh, will 
nourish faster and easier than meat and drink together. 1871 
L. Stephen Playgr. Europe v. 11. 305 The excessive diffi- 
culty of infusing young mountaineers with a proper sense of 
responsibility. 

Hence Infu’simg vhl. sb. 

1598 Florio, In/iisura, an infusing. 1680-90 Temple 
F,ss., Health Misc. 1701 HI. 153 The Physician . . ivhose 
greatest Skill perhaps often lies in the infusing of Hopes. 
Infused (infi/7'zd), a. [f. prec. -h -ed 1.] 

1. Poured in, instilled ; spec, imparted by divine 
influence, or by nature, lit. and Jig. 

1577 VautrouillierZwi'/ic?'/;« Ep. Gal. 63 For that worke 
he pouieth into him charitie, which they call charitie in- 
fused. 1598 Florio, Infuse, infused, melted, powred in. 
i6o7-J2 Bacon Ess., Cust. <5- Ednc. (Arb.) 3^/1 Mens .. 
speaches [are] acemding to theire learninges and infused 
opinions. 1662 Evelyn Ckalcogr. (1769) 24 Nor do we think 
that his [Adam’s] unhappy fall did so much concern his rare 
and infused habits. 1811 Monthly Mag. XXXIV. 463 The 
. .lungs . . were totally black from infused blood into the 
hair cells. 1891 Church Oxford Movenu xvii. 307 A doc- 


trine. .which substituted a fictitious and imputed righteous- 
ness for an inherent and infused and real one. 

2 . Steeped in liquid so as to impaiL its qualities. 
1707 Curios, in Husb. Card. 144 Cover it witli good 
Brandy four Inches above the infus’d Matten 1853 Soylr 
Pnntropk. 92 Ginger is taken infused as a drink. 

Hence Infu'sedly cuiv., in an infused manner. 

1620 Granger Div. Logikc 59 The receptacle of adjuncts 
inherent, .iiigendred natuiallj', infusediy, habitually in it. 

Infuser (miirl'zoa), [f. Infusis v. -f-EuI.] 

1 . One who infuses or pours in. Chiefly fig. 

1598 F lorio, Difonditore, an infuser, a melter, a powrer 

in. 1613 J. White Seme. 33 Thou o blessed Trinitle, the 
sole infuier of grace. 1828 Mirror V. 334/2 The infuser 
of joy m oui home. 1868 Miss Yonge Pupils St, John xvii. 
278 James of Nisibis was the great infuser of this spirit. 

2. A vessel for making infusions ; f 2- lelort- 

1688 R. Holme Armouey in. 398/r An Infuser, or a Glass 

Body with a long Neck . . also termed a Distillatorju 1899 
Advt., 'I'ea Infuser, Patent, Wliite China. 

Infusibility (mfi? 7 zibi-liti). [f. Infusible a.i : 
see -ITY, and cf. F. infusibiliti (iSth c, in Ilatz.- 
Darm.),] The quality or fact of being infusible; 
incapability of being fused or melted. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Mm. (ed. 2) I. 42 The calcination, 
infusibility or fusibility, at different degiees measured by 
Ml. Wedgwood’s Pyrometer. 1816 Ci eaveland Af/«. 264 
•It differs from feldspar by its greater baldness and its infusi- 
bllity. 1837 Ck«usi.v. Ess., Schiller iT.8j2) HI. 95 To the 
la^t, theie is a stiffness in him, a certain infusibilily. 

Infusible (nifi?7‘2ib’lj, aJ [f. In- 8 + h usini.E. 
Cf. F. infusible (1760 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
fusible ; incapable of being fused or melted. 

1553 Eden Decades 341 An earthye substaunce infusible 
and not able to bee molten. *630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
II. i. 11659) 40 Vitrification is., a fusion of the salt and eartii 
. . wherein the fusible salt draws the earth and infusible part 
into one continuum. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 6 
Pure lime, except placed in clay', is infusible. 1870 J. Y eats 
Nat. Hut. Comm. 112 The infusible and rare metal platinum. 
fig. 1877 Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. Introd. 44 I'he 
beauty of the style, unimpaiied .. by the amalgam of in- 
fusible Orientalisms. 

Hence Xnfu'sibleuess, tbe quality of being in- 
fusible. In recent Diets. 

Infu’Sible, 7 -are~'. [ad. L. type *inf!lsi- 

bilis, f. ppl. stem of L. infund'ere to pour in : see 
Infuse.] Capable of being infused. 

<ri66o Hammond (J.), The doctrines being infusible 
into all. 

Hence InfnsihiTity 2 . 

1828 in Webster ; and in mod. Diets. 

Infu'Sile, a. rare. [f. In- 3 + Fustle.] Not 
fusile ; not having the quality of fusing. 

1823 Cor.EifiDGE in Lit. Rem. (1836) II. 347 'The uncom- 
bining and infusile genius of our language. 

Infusion (infiw-^on). [a. F. infusion (13th c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), or immediately ad, L. infusion- etn., 
n. of action f. infiindSre to pour in ; see Infuse.] 

1 . The action of pouring in (a liquid), or fact of 
being poured in ; that which is poured in. Now 
chiefly fig., as in ‘ the infusion of new blood’, which 
passes into 5. 

1332 More Confui. TindaleSIVs. 491/2 Our sauiour him- 
selfe,.did put water in to wy-ne, thoughe there was no 
mencion made therof in the w-riting, no more then there 
was of diners other thynges .. Of wliych thynges this in- 
fusion of water is one. 43941’. B. La Primaud. Fr. A cad. 
t. Ep. Ded., When Gods rvill is to have His children 
nourished with the . . uniningled milke of His word, dare 
man use the infusion of Avater, to the weakening of them? 
1709 Steele Tatlcr No. 131 p 7 Another [cyder], with a 
less quantity of the same infu.sion, would rise into a dark 
purple, a 4716 South Twelve Semi. (1717) YI. 396 We all 
know, that we may infuse, what we will into an empty Vessel, 
but a full one has no room for a farther Infusion. 1833 J.H. 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1876) II. i. iv. 216 The continual 
fusion into it of new blood to perform its functions, 
b. Spec, in Surg. Injection ; see quots. 
t6oi Holland Pliny II. Explan. Words, Infusion signi- 
fieth the conueiance of some medicinable liquour into the 
body by clystie or other instrument. _ 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Infusion, .. in Surgery, the act of introducing medicinal 
substances into the veins by means of the Infusor, or into 
the.se or other cavities, or into the paienchyma of organs, 
by hydrostatic pressure. 

2 , The action of infusing some principle, quality, 
or idea, into the mind, soul, or heart ; esp. the 
imparting cA a priori ideas or of divine grace : see 
quots. 1857, 1875. 

c 4430 tr. De Imitatione ii. xii. 56 In "be crosse is infusion 
of hevenly swetnes. 4526 Fiigr. Petf. (W. de W. 1534) 149 
Whiche inspiracyon . . is none other but a infusyon of a 
spiritual grace. 4622 T. Scott Belg. Pismire 41 Neither 
hath he his art altogether by infusion, hut by instruction, 
and experience. 1675 Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 
23t How i5_ Christ made righteousness to the believer? 
N ot by infusion, but imputation ; not by putting righteous- 
ness into him, but by putting a righteousness upon him. 
xqzq-pt 'Thomson Spring 587 No sooner grows The 
soft infusion prevalent and Avide, Than, all alive, at once 
their joy o'erflows In music unconfin’d. 4857 T. E. Webb 
Intellectiealism Locke Hi 47 The doctrine of Infusion — the 
doctrine which regarded our a priori Ideas as infused into 
the Intellect by an act of God. 1875 Manning Mission H. 
Ghost V. 43s This lifelong increase of charity in the soul is 
wrought, .by gift and infusion on God’s part. 

+ b. Insidious suggestion, insinuation. Obs. 
ni635NAUNTON Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 32 The greater error 
of the two (though unwillingly) 1 am constrained to impose 
on my Lord of Essex, or rather on his youth ; . . But, to omit 


that of Infusion [etc.]. 4647 Clarendon Hist. Rch. 1. § 143 

By the infusions he made into King James . . he did all lie 
could to discountenance that Party. 1736 Johnson Lije 
Browne Wks. IV. 59s Not watchful against the power of 
his infusions. 4769 Robertson Chas. V, HI. vii. 41 [Thej-] 
contributed by their infusions [later edd. suggestions] to 
sour and disgust liim still more. 

c. Infused temperament ; character imparted by 
n.atnre. Obs. rare. Cf. Infosionisjl 
1602 Shahs. Ham. v. ii. 122 His infusion of such deaith 
and rareness. 

t 3 . The action of pouring or shedding forth ; that 
■which is poured forth ; outpouring, effusion. Obsi, 
4363 W. Fulke Meteors (1571) 39 Possidonius. .saide, it 
[the milky way] is the infusion of the heate of sterres. 

4 . The process of pouting water over a substance, 
or steeping the substance in water, in order to im- 
pregnate the liquid with its properties or viitues. 
f Formerly, also, the dissolving of a salt or other 
soluble substance. 

1S73 Twvne AEneid xii. Mm j b, The .same [Dittany] Dame 
Venus thyther hringes, And into water vessels blight it 
secretly she flinges, And makes therof Infusion [later edd. 
steeping] large, thevertuefoi th to take. 1642 Woodall Surg, 
Mate Wks. (4633) 272 Infusion is the preparation of medica- 
ments, cut or bruised in some humidity convenient for the 
purpose, a lesser or longer time. 4653 Walton Angler vi. 
139 Oil of Ivy-beiries, made by expression or infusion. 1676 
Grew Exp. Solut. Salts i. §28 Not only in the Infusion of 
several Ingredients together, but of any one singly, that sucTi 
a proportion thereof to the Menstiuum be not exceeded. 4707 
Curios, in Husb. <)• Card. 122 After this 'Fime of Infusion, 
sepal ate the Water fiom the Substances. 4831 J. Davils 
Planual Mat. Med. 37 By infusion, that is, by pouring a 
liquid, more or less heated, on the .substance from which we 
wish to extract the remedial principles. 

b. A dilute liquid extract obtained from a sub- 
stance by soaking it with, or steeping it in, water ; 
also any water containing dissolved oiganic (esp, 
vegetable) matter, such as that in which Infusoria 
are found, 

£1530 Lloyd Treas. Health, Aphorisms Hippocrites C v. 
The infusion of hyera healeth the melaiicolike paynes 
of the head. 4626 Bacon Sylva § 18 For the Prepaia- 
tions of Medicines aiid other Infusion.s, 1684 Boyle 
Porousn, Aniui. Bod. lii. 26 Clothes or spunges wetted in 
Infusion of Tobacco. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 
311 An infusion of the baik, or other bitters, in small wine, 

. .may be diank for some time. 1826 Yizxivi Elem. Chem. 
II. 520 If the colour of the infusion tend too much to purple, 
it may be amended by a drop or two of solution of pure 
ammonia. 4828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 431 M[onas'] 
termo,. Found in vegetable and animal infusions. 486911'. 
F 01111161 s Universe (1871) 9 Many of these creatures do not 
live in infusions, but on the contiary, inhabit the sea and 
fresh_ water. 487t_TYNDALi. Fragm. Sc. (4879) II. xiii. 293 
The infusions continued unchanged for months. 

6 . The action of infusing or introducing a modify- 
ing element or new characteristic ; an infused ele- 
ment, admixture, tincture, 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 805 'I'he Aire (no doubt) receiueth 
gi eat 'I'incture and Infusion from the Earth. 4727 Swift 
Let. Eng. Tongue Wks. 1755 II. i. 187 During the usurpa- 
tion, such an infusion of 'enthusiastic jargon prevailed in 
eveiy writing. 4788 Burke Corr. (1844) HI. 82 Too great 
an infusion of various and heterogeneous opinions may em- 
bairass that decision. 482a Lamb Elia Ser. i. Some Old 
Actors, He. .was a gentleman with a slight iiifiis-iori of the 
footman. i884Westcott & HortGi/’. N. T. II. Introd. 

§ ig3_ Absence of all the ancient texts, .with an increasing 
infusion of the later Syrian readings. 

6 . The action of pouring on water in baptism, as 
opposed to immersion ; = Affusion. 

4731-73 JouTiN Eccl. Hist. (R.), Baptism by infusion 
began to be introduced in cold climates. 1879 W. Hep- 
tvoRTH ip E.ncycl. Brit. IX. 361/2 Originally used only for 
sick or infirm persons, the method of baptism by infusion 
became gradually the established practice. 

7 . atlrib., as infusion-jar ; see quot. 

4886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Infusion jar, an apparatus in which 
to prepare an infusion;, an earthenware jug containing a 
Strainer on which to receive the material to be dealt with. 

Xnfusionism (infi47',:5aniz’m). [f. prec. -f- -ism.] 
The doctrine that the soul is a divine emanation, 
infused into the body at conception or birth. 

188410 Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 

So Infu'sionist, an adherent of this doctrine. 
4893 Myers Sc. Future Life 39 Infusionists have held 
that the soul pie-existed elsewhere, but was infused into tlie 
body at some given moment. 

Infusive (infiil-siv), a. [f. L. infhs-, ppl. stem 
of L. irfimidere to pour in + -IVK.] 

1 . Having the quality or power of infusing. 

1728-46 Thomson AjSi'z’n.^ 867 Still let my song a nobler 
note assume, And sing th’ infusive foice of Spring on Man. 
1879 Farrar Si. Paul (1883) 315 The infusive viiulence of 
sins which .. strike their venom and infix their cancer into 
the soul. 

1 2 . Characterized by being naturally or divinely 
infused (see Infusion 2) ; innate. Obs. 

1630 Brathwait Eng. Gentlem. 30 To treat of the Dk- 
pQ.sitions of mens mindes, it is strange to see what diffeieuce 
appeares in them (even by natural and infusive motion). 
Infasor (infizT'zoi, -spi). [a. L. zVySlTur, agent- 
n. f. infu7tdere to pour in : see Infuse.] One 
who or th at which infuses ; spec. : see quot. 

1886 Fyif. See. Lex.,Infusor,. .an instrument proposed by 
Hunter for the introduction of blood or other nutritive .sul>- 
stances into the tissues. It consists of an open glass tube 
. .[with] an india-rubber tube, .to which is attached a hollow 
metallic needle containing 45 or 30 apertures. 
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II Infusoria (infiwsoo'ria), sh. pi. [Neuter pi. ! 
(bc. ammahuln') of mod.L. Infuboiiy ; | 

in Ger. mfusoricn, F. i?ifii^olirs ; the na.meanz>?ial- 
cula infusoria was first used hy Ledermuller of 
Nlirnberg, 1760-63,] 

A class of Protozoa, comprising ciliated, tenta- 
culate, and flagellate aniinalcula, essentially uni- 
cellular, free-swimming, or sedentary ; so called 
because found in infusions of decaying animal or 
vegetable matter. 

Originally, as constituted by O. F. Muller, the Infusoria. 
comprehended an assemblage of minute, usually micro- 
scopic, organisms, of many diverse kinds, including some 
now cla.ssed as vegetables, as the Diatomctceie and the 
Desutidiacese. As now limited, the Infusoria aie Protozoa 
characteiized by a half-liquid endosarc, a firm cortical 
ectosarc, an outer membraneous cuticle, a mouth and anus, 
and a contractile vesicle which injects fluid. They were le- 
garded by Huxley as a primary group in the animal kingdom. 

[1763 WiS-SBCRG {title) Observationes de Animalculis In- 
fusoriis. (8vo Gottingen). 1786 O. F. Mullfb {title) 
An_im.alcula Infusoria fluviatilia et marina (qto Havni® et 
Leipzig).] 1787 G. Adams Ess. Microsc. (1798) 41S The 
animalcula infusoria take their name from their being found 
in all kinds either of vegetable or animal infusions. 1798 
F. Kanmachrr ibid. 428 note, Nor is the celerity of the 
various species of aniinalcuha infusoria less deserving of 
admiration. 1819 Pantologia, Infusoria, an order of the 
class vermes ; consisting of minute, simple animalcules, 
seldom visible to the naked eye. 1832 Lveli. Piinc. Geoi. 
II. 12 Why iue there still such multitudes of infusoria and 
polypes, or of confervas and other cryptogamio plants ? 1834 
A. PniTCtiABD {title] A History of the Infusoria. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. i. (1879) s Professor Ehrenberg finds that 
this du.st consists in great part of infusoria with siliceous 
shields. x88o W. Saville Kent [title) A Manual of the 
Infusoria, including a description of all known Flagellate, 
Ciliate, and Tentaculiferous Protozoa. 

Infusorial (infiz/soo-rial), a. [f. prec. -f -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the Infusoria. ; consisting of or 
formed by Infusoria. 

1846 in Worcester. 1851-6 Woodward Mollusca i. 4 
Commencing with the Infusorial monad, we may ascend .. 
by a .succession of closely allied forms, to the .sea-urchin and 
holothuria. .1853 Kane Grimicll Exf xviii. 139 The .. 
remarkable infusorial du.st on the coast of Africa. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Prnct. Hygiene (ed. 3) 358 To check the 
growth of fungoid or infusorial organi.sms. 1871 Tyndall 
Pragm. Sc. (1879) I. v. 176 You find the putrefying sub- 
stance swarming with infusorial life, 1876 Page Adv. 
Text-bk. Geol. .vix. 363 Among the most remarkable features 
of foreign tertiaries are the Infusorial and fgraminiferal 
-Strata. ^i88* GEiicin Text-bk, Geol. in. ir. lii. § 3. 461 
‘Infusorial’ earth and ‘tripoli powder' consist mainly of 
frustules and fragmentary debris of diatoms which liava 
accumulated on the bottoms of lacustrine areas. 

Infusorian (infizcsoaTian), a. and sl>. [f. as 
prec. + -AN.J 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to the Infusoria. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 8/1 A spherical infusorian 
animalcule. 1872 Nicholson Paltsont. 59 The large and 
universally-distributed class of the Infusorian Animalcules. 

B. sb. A member of the Infusoria. 

1859 Todd Cycl. Anat, V. 7/2 An aperture . .formed in the 
wall of the infusorian. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger 
I. iii. 186 One of the Spirula shells was covered with a 
beautiful stalked infusorian. 

Infusoriform (infiwsooTifpam), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -FORM.] Having the form of an infusorian. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anim, xi. 654 The embryos are 
of two kinds, the one vermiform, the other infusoriform. 

II Infusorium (infiz/sooTi;^m). [mod.L., sing, 
of Inposobia. Cf. F. infusoirel\ An individual 
animalcule of the Infusoria. 

1876 Lankester Hist. Creation I. i. 8 The coming into 
existence of a natural body, for example, of a costal, 
a fungus, an infusorium, depends merely upon the different 
particles, which had before existed in a certain form or 
combination. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. 10 An in- 
fusorium swims randomly about. 

InfuSOry (infiz/'sari), a, and sb, [ad. L. type 
Hnfilsdritts , f. infils-, ppL stem of infimdcre to 
pour in ; see -oby.] 

A. adj. 1 1 . Of or pertaining to (surgical) in- 
fusion or injection. Obs. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Coinpit. xr. 374 An Epistle . . con- 
cerning Transfusion of bloud, and infusory Chirurgery. 

2. ==Inpusoeial. 

1836 Good Bk, Nat. II. 20 The fifth or infusory_ order of 
worms, comprehends those minute and simple animalcules 
which are seldom capable of being traced, except by a 
microscope. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. iii. 
ii, 298 The Infusory animalcule. 

B. sb, A member of the Infusoria. 

Z83S Kirby Hab. .5- Inst. Anim. I. ii. 135 Those that are 
termed Infusories; because they are usually found in 
infusions of various substances, 1857 Gosse Creation 227 
It was a swimming Infusory with a broad ciliated di.sk. 
1863 Possibil. Creation 219 Nature appears to have taken 
as much pains with the humblest infusory as with the 
stateliest camelopard. 

Ing (ii)). local. Forms: 5 enge, 5-6 ynge, 6 
yng, 7-mg(e. [a. ON. engU enge, engi nent. (Da. 
eng, Sw. dng), meadow, meadow-land ; co-radicate 
■with OHG. angar, MHG. anger grass land, mea- 
dow-land, (Not recorded in OE.)] A common 
name in the north of England, and in some other 
parts, for a meado'W ; esp. one by the side of a river 
and more or less swampy or subject to inundation. 
VoL. V. 


1483 Cath. Angl. 115/1 Enge, fH a medew. 1494111 Rifon ' 
Ch, Acts (.Surtees) 261 Elsayynges. 1583 Ildd. 381 A lease 
ofSwilinge yng; the lease of liushop yng. 1626 Quarter j 
Sessions Ri'c, HI. (Noith Riding Rec. Soc.) 14 A common 
waie foi leading come and haie for the inhabitants of Great 
llroughton fiom their inges and feildes to the said towne, 
and for their cariages to the mill. 1663 MS. Indenture, 
Barlby, 1 'ks., 2 half acres of meadow in the bioad ing in 
Angram. 1793 He/ 33 Geo. Ill, c. xci. title. An act for divid- 
ing . . the commons and waste grounds and ings, or meadow 
grounds, within the township of Knottingley, in the west 
riding of the county of York. 1828 Craven Dial., lug, a 
marshy meadow. 1848 C. Bronte f. Ey>e ix, Mists as 
chillas death. .lolled down ‘ing’ andholm till they blended 
with the frozen fog of the beck. 1851 Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. XII. n. 314 Others [Fens] termed ‘ings', belonging 
to various towns, yet remain (at particular seasons) in a 
wet condition. 1875 Pari.sii Snssev Gloss., Ing, a common, 
pastnie, or meadow, c Nesvspr , This morning there 
is fully 5 ft. of ‘fresh' in the Dei went, and the river is 
still rising. In the ings and maishes of the East Riding 
the river is over the banks. 

Tb. attrib., as ing grotmd, ing land. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 32 In a moist yeare hard- 
lande-grasse proveth better then carres, or ing-growndes. 
1794 A ci Inclosing S. Kelsey 2 Carr Lands, Ing Lands . . and 
F'urze Leas, within the .said Manor. 

-ingl, suffix forming verbal derivatives, origin- 
ally abstract nouns of action, but subsequently de- 
veloped in various directions : OE. -ttng, -ing = 
OFris. -ttnge, -enge, -inge, OS. -nnga (MLG. and 
MDu. -inge, Du. -mg'), OHG. -zwjg'a, - 7 /?z^(MHG. 
-unge, Ger, -ting'), ON, -itng&xiA -ing\ not known 
in Gothic ;-OTeut. type ^-ufjgd (and ? *-ujgd) str. 
fern. ; not identified outside Teutonic. In OE. the 
more usual form was -ung (inflected -unge), but 
-ing also was frequent, esp. 'in derivatives from 
original fa- verbs (see Cosijn, AUwests. Gramm. 
II. 21, 22). In early ME., -wzzf rapidly died out, 
being scarcely found after 1250, and -inglfa. early 
ME. -inge) became the regular form. In later ME. , 
-yttg was a frequent scribal variant. 

1 . The original function of the suffix was to form 
nouns of action ; as desung Asking, from dcsian 
to ask, biding, bodung Boding, 

-ing Cheapino, elding, -ting Chiding, crdopmig 
Creeping, ji 5 i 5 «?z^EBBiNG,_/zW?zg- Feeding, gader- 
ung Gathering. These substantives were origin- 
ally abstract ; but even in OE. they often came to 
express a completed action, a process, habit, or 
art, as bl^isung, -ing Blessing, korntmg Learn- 
ing, / ih^z^zz^TiDiNGS, weddunghttxoihd, Wedding, 
and then admitted a plural ; sometimes they be- 
came concrete, as in bedding, eardung dwelling, 
off rung Offering, rynning lennet, Earning 3 . 
During the ME. period all these uses received 
greater development, and in the 14th c. the forma- 
tion became established, esp. in the gerundial use 
(see 2 below), as an actual or possible derivative 
of every verb. By later extension, formations of 
the same kind liave been analogically made from 
substantives (see c, g, below), and, by ellipsis, from 
adverbs, as innings, offing, outing, homing (home- 
coming) ; while nonce-words in -ing are formed 
freely on words or phrases of many kinds, e. g. 
oli-ing, hear-hearing, hoo-hooing, pshawing, yo- 
hoing (calling oh I, hear I hear !, etc.), how-d'ye- 
doing (saying ‘how do you do?’); ‘I do not 
believe in all Qd\z pinting' (having pints of beer). 

In current use, verbal substantives in •zwjj'may be grouped, 
as to their sense, under the following heads : 

a. Nouns of continuous action or existence, as crying, 
falling, fyiug, kicking, living, pii'Shing, running, sleeping, 
speaking, striking, etc. They are distinguished from verbal 
sbs. of the same form as the verb-stem, as a cry, a fall, 
a kick, a push, a run, a shout, a sleep, etc., in that the 
latter denote acts of momentary or short duration, having 
a definite beginning and end, and grammatically take a and 
plural, while the sbs. in ying imply indefinite duration 
without reference to beginning or end, and take no plural. 
Cf. 'a loud cry', ‘many repeated cries', with ‘loud and 
continued crying'. A push is done at once, but may be 
repeated as many pushes) pushing is continuous, there may 
be ‘ much ’, but not ‘ many ’ of it. 

b. The notion of action may be limited to that of a .single 
or particular occasion, as a christening, a wedding, a meet- 
ing, a sitting, a. merry-making, an outing. As tluis used, 
the sb. takes a plural : ‘ three long sittings 

0. The notion o[ simple action passes insensibly into that 
of a process, practice, habit, or ai t, which may or may not be 
regarded as in actual exercise ; e. g. ‘ reading and •writing 
are now common acquirements'; so drawing, engraving, 
fencing, smoking, swimming. Words of this kind are also 
formed directly from sbs. which are the names of things 
used, or persons engaged, in the action : such are balloon- 
ing, blackberrying, canalling, chambering, cocking (cock- 
fighting), gardening, hopping {hop-pickiag), hurt- 

ing (gathering hurts), nooning, nutting, sniping, buccaneer- 
ing, costering, soldiering, and the like. 

d. Hence often transferred to the concrete or material 
accompaniment or product of the action or process, as ‘ the 
paper was covered with writing ' ; so binding, blacking, 
dripping, dubbing, lightning, sewing, stitching, etc. 

e. Hence as the designation of a material thing in which 
the action or its result is concreted or embodied ; as ' a 
writing was affixed to the wall' ; so n covering, holding, 
lauding, shaving, wifiding (of a river), etc. A peculiar 


instance is a being, one wherein the attribute of being or 
existence is exemplified, now usually a liznng bting. 

f. Often used as the collective designa.tion of the sub- 
stance or material employed in an action or process, as 
clothing, that with which one is clothed ; so bedding, carpet- 
ing, ceiling, edging, flooring, gearing, gilding, housing, 
lining, rigging, roofing, shipping, tackling, tiling, trim- 
ming, etc. 

g. In the preceding group, there is often a sb. of the same 
form as the verb, with which the noun in -ing comes to Ize 
closely as.socIated, as in bed, bedding) clothes, clothing) 
floor, flooring) rail, railing) ship, shipping, etc. Hence 
arise formations in -ing^ from substantiv'es without a cor- 
responding verb ; esp. in industrial and commercial lan- 
guage, with the sense of a collection or indefinite mass of 
the thing or of it.s material ; as ashlaring, coping, cornicing, 
costering, girdering, piping, scaffolding, tubing ; bagging, 
quilting, sacking, sheeting, shirting, ticking, trousering. 

h. In some words the concrete sense appeals exclusively, 
01 preferentially, in the plural : e. g. eainings, leav- 
ings, sweepings, tidings ) hangings, innings, moorings, 
ii-appings. 

Other exceptional or ii regular uses of -ing ate discussed 
under the individual words. 

The vbl. sb. in -ing often forms the second element in a 
compound. The fiist element may be a qualifying adv. 
which in the finite tenses of the vb. formerly stood either 
before or after it, but in the vbl. sbs. and adjs. regularly 
preceded, and thus came to be united with these : thus, 
from out go or go out came out going, now out-going or 
outgoing. So down-sitting, in-being, in-dwelling, off-scour- 
ing, up-rising, ouell-leing. The first element may also be a 
sb , the direct, indirect, or adverbial object of the verb, as 
book-keeping, child-bearing, glass-blowing, house-keeping, 
sheep-shearing, sea-faring, hand-writing, type-suriting, or 
merely=a subjective genitive, as cock-crowing, sun-rising. 

The vbl. sb. often stands in an attributive relation to an- 
other sb., as in the building trade - the trade of building, 
drawing materials = materials for drawing, singing frj- 
so«i = lessons in singing ; when such expressions form estab- 
lished designations, they are regularly hyphened, and pro- 
nounced with the stress on the first element, as in breeding- 
place, carving-knife, dancing-master, dwelling-house, fowl- 
ing-piece, laughing-stock, meeting-house, reaping-hook, 
stumbling-block, spinning-wheel, tlianksgiving-day, turn- 
ing-lathe, lualking-siiik, etc. But, when the collocation is 
only occasional, and the vbl sb. stands in a simple attribu- 
tive relation to the following sb., it approaches in function 
to an adjective, and is liable to be confounded with the pres, 
pple. (-ING 2) used adjectivally. The .sense generally deter- 
mines the nature of the collocation ; thus, drawing lessons 
are not lessons that draw, but lessons in drawing ; a 
fainting fit, not a fit that faints, but a fit of fainting; 
a drinking cup, not a cup that drinks, but a cup for drink- 
ing with. N walking-leaf \s a leaf (so-called) that walks; 
a walking-stick is a stick for walking. But in some cases 
ill which the second element denotes a machine, agency, or 
agent, it is difficult to say whether the word in -ing is the 
vbl. sb. used attributively, or the present pple. used adjec- 
tivally, e.g. a cutting tool, a bursting charge, an advertising 
agency. In accordance with general analogy, such com- 
binations are, as a rule, treated in this dictionary as attrib. 
uses of the vbl. sb, 

2 . The most notable development of the vbl. sb. 
in -ing is its vise as a genmd, i.e. a substantive 
with certain verbal functions, particularly those 
of being qualified by an adverb instead of an ad- 
jective, and of governing an object like a verb : 
e.g. the habit of speaking loosely ( = loose speak- 
ing) ; he has hopes of coming back speedily ( = a 
speedy return) ; he piactises writing ( = the -writing 
j of) hading articles ; engaged in building himself 
a honse ( = the building of a house for himself); 
after having written a letter ( = the completion of 
the writing of a letter). 

This gerundial use is peculiar to English, of which 
it is a characteristic and most important feature ; 
it was unknown to OE. and early ME. 

The fiist traces of it as yet pointed out (see R. Blume 
Ursprtmg und Eniwickelung des^ Gerundiums im Eng- 
lischen, Bremen 1880I (occur (11340111 theAyenbke of Inwit 
and in the wiitings of Richard Rolleof Hampole, in thesepa- 
lation of the adv. in dmoucoming, downfalling, ingoing, 
etc., and the placing of it after the vbl. sb., coming doiun, 
falling denvn, goiugin, as in the finite verb, come down, fall 
down, go in. This was .soon extended to adverbs and ad- 
verbial phrases generally, so that it became established that 
any vbl. sb. could, like the vb. to wliich it belonged, take 
an adverbial qualification. In other respects the vbl. sb. at 
first retained its sb, construction, e.g, fi3so Hampole Prose 
Tr. (E. E. T, S.) II ‘all manere of withdraweynge of oher 
men thynges vvrangwysely agaynesjaire wyll {lat aghte it’. 

A generation later, the vbl. sb. is found with a verbal 
regimen, thus 1377 Langland P. PL B, xiv. 186 ‘ Confes- 
sioun and knowlechyng and crauyng jiy mercy Shulde 
amende vs ' ; Ibid, xix, 72 ‘ with-outen mercy askynge ’. 
This gerundial construction is very frequent in Wyclif’s 
Bible (1382) ; and it is significant that he regularly uses it 
in translating the Latin gerund, while he retains the original 
substantival construction in rendering a Latin n. of action. 
Thus, Exad. xix. i ‘ the thridde moneth of the goyng of 
Yrael out \egressionis\ of the loond of Egipte’; but Heb. 
xii. 10 ‘ in receyuynge [recipiendd] the halovving of him ' ; 
Mark iii. 15 ‘ power of heelynge {curandi] siknessis, and of 
castynge o\xt\ejiciendi\ fendis’. Imitation of the L. gerund 
was thus app, an influential factor in the development of the 
Eng, gerundial use of the vbl. sb. Another influence may 
have been the literal rendering of the Fr. gerund (identical 
in form with the pr. pple.) after en, as in en venant, L. in 
veniendo, in coming. 

The full development of the gerundial use before 1400 led 
necessarily to an indefinite increase of vbl. sbs. in -ing, since 
every verb now had one as an actual or potential dependant. 
In conjunction with the formal identity of gerund and pres, 
pple, (.see-iNG^), it led also, at a later date, to the introduction 
of gerundial expressions for the perfect and future tenses, 
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and for the passive voice, coinciding in form with the pples. 
of the same tenses and voices. Thus -StnUFtv Arrndur i. 
(1725) f)S ‘ want of consideration in not havhigdentnvded thus 
much ' ; Si'rtNsrit yd Q. ni. Iv. 50 ‘ feare of yi('2'ji^»'fowly s/ieni ' ; 
Hookcr liccL Pol. 1. vi. ^ V ‘ by hevig unto God nnHed' \ 
StiAKB. 'Pwo Gent. i. iii. 16 ‘ in hcinhig ktiontne no trauaite 
in iiis youth ’ ; Tejupest iti. i. ig ‘ ’1’ will weepe for haniitg 
luearied you ' ; Mod. ‘ I’he news of his being about to rtiurn 
home, Instead of having been slain itj- tlie enemy 

But, although the gerundial use was fully established by 
1400, it was a long time before it was distinctly seitarated 
fioin the eatlier substantival use. Tlie vbl. sli. has i/ie (oi 
eqitlvalenO before it, and e/" (01 equivalent) after it ; the 
gerund has ueitliei. A good e.xample of the two construc- 
tions side hy side, and with identical sense, occurs in bacon’s 
third Essay : ‘ Concerning the Meaiies of procuriiigUx-iity. 
Mep mu.si bevvaie, that in the Jnocm-ing .. o/' Religious 
Unity, they doe not etc. But, down to the 17th c., mixed 
constructions weie frequent, in wltich the woid in -ing had 
an adjectival qualification with a verbal legimen, or, con- 
versely, an adverbial qualification with the con.struction of 
a sb. followed^ by o/', thus StDNUY Arcadia 1. iv. 15 b, ‘ to 
fall to a sodain stiaitning them’; ibid. i. xii. 56 b, ‘by 
the well choosing of your commandements '. 

The gerund still retains one feature of the vbl. sb., vl?. 
tltat of admitting of a preceding po.ssessive c.ase or possessive 
pronounj as in ‘after John's behaving ao atiangely', ‘upon 
my readily granting it In the literary language this con- 
struction is regularly retained with a pronoun, and very 
generally with a single personal .substantive ; but, with 
names of things, and phraseological or involved denomin- 
ations, the sign of the possessive began to be dropped 
already by 1600 ; thus ShaJcs. Macbeth i. ill. 44 ‘ By each 
at once her chopple finger laying Vpon her .skinnie lips'. 
No other treatment is now possible in such constructions 
as ' in default of one or other being accepted ‘on the general 
and his staff appearing ‘in die event of your e.xpectations 
not being at once realized ‘ In consequence of much snow 
having fallen \ ; and,_ in current spoken English, the "s is 
commonly omitted with all nouns : thus Tiiackerav Van. 
Pairni. P48 ‘I insist upon Miss Sharp appearing', ivhete 
‘ Miss Sharp’s ’ would now sound pedantic or archaic. Even 
a pronoun standing before the gerund is put in the objective, 
in _ dialect speech ; and, when the pronoun is emphatic, 
this is common in ordinary colloquial English; thus Tiiacic- 
URAY Esmond I. 242 ‘ Papa did not care about them learn- 
ing ' ; — Newcomes ‘ But who ever heard of them eating 
an owl ? ’ CitAS. READE /frw-rf Cash (1863I II. 332 ‘ That is 
no excuse for him beating you.’ So ‘What is the use of 
me speaking ? ' 

In such constructions the objective sh. or pronoun seems 
to stand In simple apposition to the gerund, the two forming 
a kind of combined object of the preposition, reminding us 
of the Greek infinitive with an accusative after a prep., as 
ip Merd to ffapoSoflijvai t'oi' ’I wdvvijv, ‘after John being de- 
livered up’. But in Eng. there has probably been analogi- 
cal influence from the construction of the pres. pple. ; cf., for 
instance, ‘John was digging potatoes’, ‘Who saw John 
digging potatoes ? and'’ Who ever heard of John (= John’s) 
digging potatoes ? ' 

3 . In a few ME. fvt iters, esp. in Wyclif, the form 
in -inge, -ynga, also appears for the Dative In- 
finitive, OE. ‘tnne, ME. -ene, -en. Thus Luke 
xxii. 23 ‘who it was of hem that was to doynge 
[/acliims] this thing.' John vi. 7 a ‘ this was to 
bitraiynge [iraditurus] him.’ In its origin this 
is a case of jjhonetic confusion ; the OE. 
confounded with -ettde, had, like the pres. pple. 
(see -IHG passed through -inde to -tnge, ~ynge. 

But it is possible that Wyclif, in using this form to render 
the L. future participle, actually identified it in sense with 
the gerund, understanding the first quotation aljove as if 
who it was of them that was [destined] to the doing of 
tins thing’, which he contracted to the gerundial construc- 
tion ‘ to doynge this thing’. 

suffix of the present participle, and of 
adjs. thence derived, or so formed ; an alteration 
of the original OE. -ends = OFris., OS. -aiid, OHG. 
-ant-i {-snt-i, -ont-i, MHG. -etid-e, Ger. -end), 
ON. -and-i (Sw. -ande. Da. -endc), Goth, -and-s, 
-and-a, = L. -ent-, Gr. -ovt-, Skr. -ant~. 

Already, in later OE., the ppl, -ettde was often 
weakened to -inde, and this became the regular 
Southern form of the ending in Early ME. From 
the end of the r 2th c. there was a growing tendency 
to confuse -inde, phonetically or scribally, with. 
-inge ; this confusion is specially noticeable in MSS. 
written by Anglo-Norman scribes in tlie 1 3th c. The 
final result was the predominance of the form -inge, 
and its general substitution for -inde in the 14th c.| 
although in some works, as the Ayenbiie of 

1340, the pple. still regularly has -inde. In Mid- 
land English -ende is frequent in Gower, and oc- 
casional in Midland writers for some time later ; 
but the southern -inge, -ynge, -ing, favoured by 
Chaucer, Hoccleve, and Lydgate, soon spread over 
the Midland area, and became the Standard English 
form. The Northern dialect, on the other hand, in 
England and Scotland, retained the earlier ending 
in the form -ajide, -and, strongly contrasted with 
the verbal sb, in -yng, -ing {-yne, -me). At the 
present day the two are completely distinct in North- 
umberland and the Southern Counties of Scotland, 
although the_ general mutescence of final d, and the 
change of to make the difference in most 
cases only a vowel one : e.g. ‘ a singan’ burd ‘the 
singin (-fn) o’ the burds’, but ‘a gaan bairn’ (a 
going child), ‘ afore gangin’ hame 


As -inge was the proper ending of the vbl. sb. (-ivg‘). it 
has naturally suggested itself to many tlmt the levelling oi 
the pres, pple. under the same form must have been the 
result of some contact 01 confu.sion of the functions or enn- 
sttuctions of the two foimations. But investigation has 
discovered no trace of any such ftinctiotml or constructional 
contact in Early ME. ; and it is now generally agreed that 
the confusion was, in its origin, entirely phonetic. On the 
other hand, the fact that the Jhrms had, by the 14th c., be- 
come identical, may have been a factoi in the development 
of the gerundial use of the vbl. sb., which began then ; atid 
it lias certainly influenced the subsequent development of 
the compound geiundial foims being made, having made, 
having been made, being about to go, etc., which have the 
same form as the corresponding participles (see -ingI g). 
The identity of form of pr. pple. and geittncl probably also 
assisted the process whereby, at a later date, such a con- 
struction as ‘the king went a-himtiirg ’, fornteilj'^ ‘ or an 
huntinge', \vas shortened to ‘the king went hunting’, the 
last word being then taken as the pai-ticiple ; and thus to 
the shoitening of ‘ the aik was a-building’, oiig. ‘ on build- 
ing’, to ‘ the ark was building ', — in which, if ‘ building ’ is 
taken as a pple., it must be explained as a pple. passive — 
being bnilt. To the same cause must be asciibed some of 
the current constructions of the gerund, and die tendency 
of the vbl. sb. when used attribiitivelj' to i-uii together with 
the pr. pple. used adjectivally, as xaentting tools, a driving 
Tu/reef (see -ISG ^). 

The terminalion -ing is that of the pres, pple., 
whether used as part of the verb, or adjectiv- 
ally; also of .adjectives of participial origin or 
nature, .as csmning. "adlling. dai'ing, buccaneering, 
freebooting, non-jnring, Imlking, lumping, slrcip- 
ping, swhtgeing, and of prepositions or adverbs 
of participial origin, as concerning, during, except- 
ing, noiLtiit/i standing, pending, touching. 

As with the vbl sb, (-ingB, words of pai-ticipial form and 
use may be forrned on other parts of speech, or on phrases, 
e. g. lnccaneeyingixAvem.xxc^v&, sailors lustily, hon>. 

d'ye-doing acquaintances. 


-illgf a suffix forming derivative masculine sbs., 
with the sense of ‘ one belonging to ’ or ‘ of the 
kind of’, hence ‘one possessed of the quality of’, 
and also as a patronymic =‘ one descended from, a 
son of and as a diminutive. Found in the same 
form, or as -ring, in the other Teutonic langs. OE, 
examples are oepeling Atheling, cyning King, 
lytling little one, child, flaming fugitive, boring 
whoremonger; also the patronymics 
son of .Ethelwulf, Ecgbrehting, Cerdiemg, Woden- 
ing, etc. (OE. Chron. anno 855), Adaming, etc, 
{Lindisf. Gosp. Luke iii. 38), and the gentile names 
Hoccingas, Iclmgas, Ceniingas (men of Kent), with 
the Scriptural Gomorringas, Moabitingas, I'dnmin- 
gas, etc. This suffix also formed names of coins, 
as pending, pe7ming'Pmm, Shilling, and 

of fractional parts, as /eoJpmgqvxaTtGr, Fabthing, 
teotSzmg, -ing tenth, Tithing : so ON, priiSjtmg-r 
third part, thriding'Bj.xyi'Sii (of Yorkshire). 

Among words of various ages with this suffix are 
bretJielmg, hunting, gelding, golding, herrhig, hild- 
ing, sweeting, whiting, wilding. See also the com- 
pound suffix -LING {rl-¥-ing). 

il Inga (i'ljga). Bot. [ad. ingd, engd, native 
name in Brazil (see quot. 1869).] 

1 . A genus of plants allied to the Mimosa (N.O. 
LeguminossS), consisting of large shrubs or trees, 
for the most part native to South America, with 
red, yellow, or white flowers and pinnate leaves, 

J83S Penny Cyct. Xll. 476/2 Inga, a genus of plants., 
found in the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, and America. 
1869 R. F. Burton Highlands op Brasil II. x-ii. 172 The 
name Ingd or Engd is applied to Mimosas of various species, 
some bearing aa edible legumen. 

2 . ath-ib. Inga bean, a species of the genus Pi- 
thecolobium {P. duke), tribe Ingese’, Inga tree, a 
species of Inga (/. vend). 

1756 P. Browne Jamaica 233 The Inga Tree or large 
Sensitive. 1 his .shrubby tree is pretty frequent in 
St- Mary s. 1886 A, H. Church Food Grains Hid. 173 
Inga-bean, a_ middle sized tree belonging to the natural 
order Leguminosce, suborder Mimoseee. 

Inga, obs. form of Inca. 

In-ga, variant of Ingo v . Obs. 

■J Ingage, -meat, etc., obs. forms of Engage, 
-JHENT, etc, q.v. for other instances. 

« CoTGR., Engage, a pledge, pawne, gage, ingagement. 
[ Out., Engageur, a pledger, ingager, pawner. Ibid., EngagL 
ingagedi impleoged) pawned. E7igctzsiHeiiti a pawn* 

mg, ingaging, impledgjng, 1617 Morvson liin. n. at So 
losse of the Queenes Army. 
loia. III, 252 Which made other 7 cantons partners of that 
ingagement. 

flnsa.'ll,v. Obs. rare- Also en-. [f, In-2, 
En- 1 -t- Gall yfi.i] trans. To fill or impregnate 
with gall. 

x6ri Plorio, Affielire, to engall or enbitter. Ibid., In- 
fielirc, . . to mgall. 

Ingai'llail'fcry, rare, [In- 3.] 'The opposite 
of gallantry ; nngallant conduct or behaviour ; 
want of attention to the fair sex. 


r •? TA Monthly Mag. XIX. S74 She hac 

solicited Voltaire for a peep, and was eager to punish his in 
galantry by a quotation. 1813 — Eng. Synonyms 226, 1 
may felicitate a nyal on his marriage with my mistress 
when I cannot, without ingallantry, congratulate him. 


t Illga’lley, U. Obc. i-are. [f. In- 2 1- G.U.LEV 
sb. : el. imprison. ) triin.s. To cniiBign to or con- 
fine in the galleys. 

rS9S (Jopi.rv Il'di, Fit.<;, A' Fain in 114 It pleas'd the 
Indge in fanoiir oflilv tninqallpy them for seiieii yeers. 

Ingan (i'ljon). Also -un, -in. Sc. and Eng. 
dial, foim of Onion. [Phonetic development, 
witli i as in mither, britJier, hinnie. and ij Jbr iri', 
as ring for 7 -eign, etc.] 

1725 Rams.av Gentle .^hcfdi . n. i. Sang viii, She c.nn mix 
fu’ nice The gusty ingans wi' a cum o’ .spice. 1818 .Sro'i r 
Rob Roy \iv, Sue mony royal boiouqhs yoked on end in 
end, like lopes of ing.aiis. i8iq — leg. Montro.sc u, f)nr 
Spnmsh colonel, whom 1 could have lilowu aw.ay like tin- 
peeling of an ingan. 1891 Ilaitland (N. Devon) Gloss. 7; 
Taty-ingin . ..Seed-ingiii. 

'I" I’M.igang'. Ohs. Also 1 ingong, inngang, 
3_in5eong, 3-4 in5ong, 4 ingonge, 4.-^ ingange. 
[f. In adv. iid G.ino y/t.l CT. OIIG. i/igang, 
Ger. ei77ga/7g-, Du. ingang.] 

1 . The act or fact of going in ; entrance, entiy. 

c 900 tr. Bo'da’sHitt. iv. x.vv. [.v.Aiv.] (iSgo) 341! BI utgnrige 
Israhela folces of Atgyptri lonJe & bi itigoiige )i:es sebat- 
landes. cipoo Ags. I's. tTh. 1 cv\Ii[ij. iq SoiSficsie on fa 
duru seceaS inn-gang, cizos L.vy. 28370 Iheuh-u jia binh- 
w even and wainden him _in3eong. n 1223 .-'hui. R. 6- 
pmh eie Jnules dea3 liaueh hire in3oiig into fe soule. a 1300 
F. R, Psalter 8 Laverd yhenie fine in-gang amt fine 

out-gang Fra hethen, and in to world lang. 1377 f anc.i , 
P. PI. B.v. 638 It Is fill harde..for anyof3ow alle To geten 
ingonge [1393 Q. vin. 282 ing.angej at .any gate feie. 

2 . A way in ; an entrance, porch. 

ai2z$ Ancr. R. 206 pe uorrideles fet beo3 iivuncde ofie 
to openen fet in5ong & leten in sunne. a 1350 Childh. yesn 
jox (Miitz.) In a tour stare and .strong, par on nas bole on 
in3ong. _ C1440 Gesta Rom. i. xlvii. ’200 (Hail. MS ) Hi- 
enterid in to the yerde, S: yede in to the In-gange . .and fon, 
he lay al nyght. 

t Ing'anna’tion. Obs. [ad. It, in- 

ga 7 i 7 tasione, n. of action from i77ga7i7iare to deceive, 
f. i/igatmo fraud, deceit : see next and -ation.] 
Deceiving ; deception. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iii. 12 Inabilitie to resist 
such trivial! ingannations from other.s. 1658 Ihiici ir.s, In- 
gannation, a deceaving. 

II Znganno (/nga’inii?). PPtts. [It. itigan/ia de- 
ception, deceit, fraud = Sp. Pg. ettgano, Pr. 

engaoi, OF. etigatz, etzjan, eitjam, a Com. Romanic 
word of uncertain derivation: see Diez, Mackel, 
etc.] (See qnots.) 

. *753 Chambers Cycl. Supp.,Inga7mo,\\\ the Italian music, 
is used when the composer, after having done evciy thing 
proper for making a close or cadence, in.steacl of so doing 
places^ a mark of silence in the place of the final note. 1880 
Grovds Diet. Mus. \i. 3/1 Inganno,. .xexy false or decep- 
tive Cadence, m which the Bass proceeds, fi’om the Domi- 
nant, to any other note than the Tonic. 

t Ingaol, obs. f. Engaol, Enjail, to imjirison. 

i6ii CoTGR., Engeoler, .. to incage or ingoale . . to lay in 
gaole. 163a SriERwoon, To ingaole, ettgeoler. 

Ingarland, obs. form of ENGARLANn. 
t Inga-rnish, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 -k Gar- 
nish V. : cf. OF. ettgarnir (iqlh c. in Godef.).] 
traits. To furnish with means of defence : = Gar- 
nish V. I. 


Ihe toune of Roxburght, quhilk the Inglischmcn had then 
ingainijschit with men and munitioun. 

Ingarrison, obs. form of Eng arrison. 
Ingate (i’ngeit), Ji 5 .l (adv.) north, dial. [f. In 
adv. II d -k Gate sb. 2] 

1 . The action or faculty of going in or entering ; 

entrance, ingress. “ ’ 

149^ lEzZZ op Y eldhain (Somerset Ho.), Wt free ingate & 
outegate. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 650/1 
Une noble parson, whoe . . stoppeth the Ingate of all that 
evill. 1598 STow i-wtw, (1754) I. I. xvii, 89/2 All the night 
Rebels enjoyed free Ingate and Outgate, 
1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Auat. u. v. 93 It Imth 
five Holes; viz.; for the ingate and outgate of the Vena 
Cava [etc.]. 1837 C.arlyle Ft. Rev. II. v. xii, Perhaps this 
shut lalce,_ finding no mgate, will retire to ita sources again. 

Gloss., bigate, ingress or entrance. 

2 . A way in, an entrance. 

. 1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 665/1 Places, .hav- 
ing most convenient . . in-gates to the ridiesL partes of the 
tande. _ 1606 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 287 For . . mending the 
mgate mto the church. 1812 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Mew. 
i*.°57J The ingate or enhance from the shaft into the 
pit. i8fis Carlyle Rredh. Gt. x.x. vii. (1872) IX. 135 Bat- 
teries commanding every ingate, and under them are Mines. 

o. Entrance upon life, a period of time, etc. 

*591 Spenser Rnines T^me\^_ At the ingate of their berth 

crying creep out of their mothers woomb. 1596 

F. Q. IV. X. 12 Janus auncient, Which hath in charge the in- 
gate of the yeare. 

+ 4 . concT^. 'That which enters. Usually in pi. : 
Things which enter ; ingoings, incomings, imports ; 
also import duties or dues. Obs. 

i6zi Youghal Council Bh. (1878) 82 The total of the In- 
gate amounts to 2472. 8s. 4^. The total of the Outgate. 
7ilt. i2S. 1646 Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 92 So long as 
our ingate exceeds our outgate, y' ballance , . cann leave 
vs blit htle mony once in y” yeere. *701 in Picton L'pool 
Mttnic. Rec. (1S83) I. 294 Sandiford. .did take y» tolls of y* 
Ingates and Outgates. 1714 ibid. II. 44 The Collector of 
the Ingates and Outgates, 1886 Picton Ibid., The ingates 

r ‘^'J^Sates .. a sort of octroi levied on all carts with articles 
ot food and provender passing in and out of the town. 
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INGENIABY. 


*}- B. ( ? adv. Invvaids. Obs. 

iggo ill Picloii Mimic. lice, (1S83) I. 90 Evvie owner 

.. shall enter his said Vessell wtli the Town’s Customer of 
this townc, owte gate and ingate. i6ix Galway A ix/i. in 
lotlc Rc/k Hist. mSR. Coinin. App. v. 464 Goodes . . tians- 
ported either outgate or ingate. 

X'ngatie, sh:^ Rounding, [f. Is adv, + GATji 
.s/j.'l] (See quots.) 

1858 .SiM.MONDS Dkt. Trade, Iiigaie, an apeiture in a 
mould for pouring in metal ; technically called the tedge. 
1875 Knight Diet. Meek. 1183/1 The ingate i.s technically 
Ciilled the tedge, gate, geat, or git. 

Xugatlier (i:iig£E’‘3’3j), v. Also 6 Sc. ingadder. 
[f. In adv. + Gather ti, Cf. MDu. ingaderen.'] 
irans. To gatlierin (esp. the harvest). Also fig. 

c IS7S Ral/onr's Practicks (1754) 24 Oif ony hischop of 
this realtne deceis, it is leasum to the Vicar geneiall to tak 
up, ressave, ingaddei, and collect all and sindrie the frtiitis", 
lentis and dewteis perlening ad niensum cRisici/ii. 1633 
.Si'K.Mn’Oiiu in llrowning Life 11891J 145 note, I am yet in- 
gathering . . my obseivations. 1793 Don.\ldson Carse 
Coivi-ie 9 The commencement [of a lease] takes place in 
some cases at the term of Whitsunday as to the houses and 
garden, and to the arable land after ingathering the crop. 
1891 Daily) News 23 Oct. 5/8 The Annan . . bringing_ down 
. . fragments of ricks, and sheaves of rotten corn, which the 
good husbandmen have not been able to ingather. 
Ingathered (hnigseifiiajd), ///. n. [f. In adv. 

1 1 b + Gathered ; cf. Ingather v.] Gathered in : 
a. Collecletl. b. Drawn in together, curled in. 

1846 T HUNCH M/lrac. x.vxi. 11862) 442 nolc, Kaipoc Tun 
KapirCiv . . means the time of the ripe fruits, not the time of 
the ingatheied. 1853 Ruskin Stones Pen. III. App. x._236 
It is in disease or in death, by blight, or frost, or poison 
only, that leaves, .assume this ingathered form. 188S Mrs. 
M.VRSir.'tLL Tower on Clijfnu. 106 The ingathered hat vest. 

I'nigatthevei?. [f Ik adv. 1 1 e + -eh h] One 
who gathers in. 

1883 F. D. Huntington in J. G. Butlei Bihle-Work I. 298 
One Kea)5er and Ingatherer and Finisher follows them. 

Ingathering (i-ngtei'tSarh]), vbl. sb. Also 6 
yugaderynge. [f. In adv. 1 1 c 4- Gathering 
vbl. sb. : cf Ingather v."] The action of gathering 
in Of collecting (esp. the havvedt) ; a gathering in, 
collection. Alsoy^. 

P'east of Insaihei iVg> = Feast of Tabernacles. 

*535 CovEHOALE K.vod. xxxiv. 22 'The feast of yngader* 
ynge_[issi ingatherynge] at yeaies ende. a 1353 Ridley 
Let. in Bradford' s IJ-k-s. (Parker boc.) II. 400 Alake some 
ingatliei ings'amongst your neighboius for the relief of them. 
1668 R.. Steele flusbandtn. Calling’ y\. {16yd) 133 The in- 
gathering of hi.s corn. 1799 J. RuuEarsoN Aside. Perth 92 
The ingathering of their hay and corns, [was] executed witli 
a sledge. 1861 lllnstr. Times 3 Oct. 222 The great in. 
gathering of the hops is completed. 1896 J. F. Youngson 
Punjab Mission xxvii. 257 It resulted in the ingathering of 
thousands. 

lTiig'a:tliering, pfl, a. [f In adv. ii a + 
G.tTHERiNG ppl, a.] Gathering in, gathering 
together. 

1887 Advance 24 Mar. (Cent.), The ingathering streams 
are to branch off. .into as many channels to empty the river 
tis had united to fill it. 

t IngeaTable, a. Obs. rare — [f. In- 3 + Gb al 
V. A -ABLE, prob. after L. ingeldbiUs, van of incon- 
gcidbilis in Aul. Gell, xvii. viii. 16.] =Incongeal- 
ABLE, not able to freeze (CockeraiR, 1(523). 

Todd (181S) cites the word from Cockeram as Jngelahle, 
and mod. Diets, quote it in this form. 

Ingfear (i'nigl»:i). Sc. rare, [f In adv. 12 a +■ 
Gear a 5 .] Household goods. 

1834 H. Miller Scenes Beg. xxiv, (1837) 330 He died. . 
possessed of ingear and outgea’i, and of a very considerable 
sum of money. 

lugsin, variant of Ingine, Obs. 

Ingelable : see Ingeal-ible. 

Ingelia, -ish, obs. forms of English. 

Ingem (indge-m), zt. Also 7 enjem. [f In- 2 , 
En- 1 -i- Gem sb. ; in most of the quots, rendering 
It. ingemmare.'] tram. To set with gems ; to 
adorn vvitli, or as with, gems. 

1611 Flohio, Ingeininare, to eniem, to cniewell. ^1649 
Diwmm. of H.iwtii. Poems Wks. 11711' 6/2 When clouds 
cngerain'd shew azure, green, and_ red. 1814 C.\ry Dante, 
Par. XV. 8j Living topaz ! that ingemm’st This pieciou.s 
jewel. 1883 A. J. Butler tr. Dante, Par. xx. 262 The costly 
and lucid stones wherewith I saw the si.\lh liglil ingemmed. 

t Ingeminate, ppl- a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. in- 
geminat-us, pa. pple. of itigemiiiare \ see nc-xt.] 
Doubled, redoubled; reiterated, repeated. 

1637 Jackson Serin. Luke xiii, 5 IP 3 This ingeminate ver- 
dict of our Saviours first against the Galileans, secondly 
against the inhabitants of lerusalem. 1663-76 Rea Flora 
("ro Ladies), With scarlet robes appear in state And double 
ruffs ingeminate. 

Ingeminate (hRlSe'mindH), y. Also6en-. [f. 
L., ingevimdt-, ppl. stem of ingemindre to redouble, 
repeat, f. in- (In- 2) d-gemindre to Geminate.] 

1 . trans. To utter (a sound) twice or oftener ; to 
repeat, reiterate (a word, statement, etc.), usually 
for the purpose of being emphatic or impressive ; 
to emphasize (a fact) by repetition. (Freq. in 1 yth 
c. ; now chiefly used in echoes of quot. 1647). 

1594 Zepheria xv. My feares how oft haue I engeniinated ? 
Oh black recite of passed nii.seiie. 16*1 G. Sandys Ovid’s 
Met. in. (1626) 33 Those threats are deeds : Shee [Echo] yet 
ingeminates The last of sounds, and what shee heares re- 
lates. 1647 Clarendon Hist. lieu. vii. § 233 [Falkland] often, 


after a deep silence and fiequeut sighs, would with a shrill 
and sad accent, ingeminate the word. Peace, Peace, a 1703 
Burkitt On N. T., i John ii. 14 Here we have obseiv- 
able, the enemy desciibed, and tlie conquest ingeminated. 
1883 Pall Alali G. 22 Oct. 3/1 But we must ask and in- 
geminate the inquiiy, where is Biitns? 1887 H/nrnry's 
Mag. June 730 Thus our Canon ingeminates peace. 1892 
Pail Mall 6'._9 Nov. i/a Heie comes Mr. Balfour with his 
olive branch, ingeminating peace. 

T 2 . To double (a thing) ; to repeat (an action), 
Obs. rare. 

1633 K. Long tr. Barclay's Arsenis iv. x. 272 The woes 
of your sad state Their doomes deferring .shall ingeminate. 
1674 Jeake Ariih. (1696) 273 The long Names of such 
Higher Poweis, as hai'e the Square or Cube often in- 
geminated. 1686 Go.ad Celest. Bodies 11. iii. 193 Wlien 
ever S [Meiciirj’] turning short, happens to ingeminate his 
Conjunction in less than a Months time [etc.]. 

1 3 . To couple ; to unite in couples. Ohs. rare. 
1609 Ev. Woman in Hnin. v. i. in Bullcn O. PI. IV, Now 
gallant Bridegroomes, and your lovely Biides, That have 
ingeminate in endlesse league Your tioth-plight hearts. 

Inge'Miinated, ppl. a. [f. piec. + -ed J .] 

1 . Of words, etc. : Reiterated, repealed. 

1616 R. Carpenter Poist. Charge 35 The like charge doth 
GUI Sauior with a thrice ingeminated expostulation, gine 
vnto Saint Peter. 1673 Lady's Calling i. ii. § 5 Assaulted 
. . by ingeminated threainings of hell and damnations. 

2 . Of things, feelings, etc. ; Doubled, redoubled. 
spec, of a flower (see quot. 1688). 

1638 Gurnall Chr. ill Arm. verse 15 xiii. § i. 426 This 
ingeminated zeal of Christ for his peoples unity and love. 
1665NEEDHAM Med. Medkinx 68 Renewedand ingeminated 
Diseases ever appear woivst. t688 R. Holmi: Armoury 11. 
67/2 Another kind having the Flower Ingeminated, or Hose 
in Hose, that is one coming out of another. 

Insemination (ind3emint"'-Jsn). [Noun of 
action from Ingeminate z>. : see -ation.] 

1 . The action of repeating or reiterating (a word, 
statement, etc.); a repetition, a, reiteration, arch, 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 426 nolc. By the ingemination 
and twice repeating, .hee signifieth the passion ofhisminde. 
a 1639 Br. Bkow.nrig Serin. (1674) Sucii ingeinina- 

tioiLS will make stioiig impressions in the heart.s of the 
People. _ 011703 Burkitt On N. T., Matt, xxiii. 39 His in- 
gemmation, or doubling of the word, shows the vehemency 
of Christ’s affection. 

2 . The action or process of doubling (a thing, 
feeling, etc.) ; duplication, rare. 

1644 Vicars God in Mount 135 With redoubled and trebled 
cordiall ingeminations of joy in Soule and Spirit. 1840 De 
Quincey Wks. (1862) X. 161 The iteration and ingemhiation 
of a given effect. 

Ingen, obs. form of Engine, Ingine. 
lageuder, obs. form of Engender. 
t Inge'ndeEable, a. Obs, rare~’^. [i.iiigendcr, 
Engender - k -ABLE. Cf. OF, eiigendrahle capable 
of engendering or being engendered.] Capable of 
engendering. (In Levins = Ingenerable g.i) 

1352 Huloet, Ingendrable, geniiiuns. 1570 Levins 
Matiip. 4/27 Ingenderable, ingenerabilis. 

tliige'Udei’ed, ppl. a. Obs. rare-K [var. 
of Engendered.] Inborn; =lNGENEE.tTE ppl. a. 

1396 p alra’mple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot, i, 111 A certane 
iiigeiidired curage..of the mjmd. 

Ingendrure, var. of Ekgendeure, Obs. 
Ingene, obs, form of Engine. 

Ingeneer, -er, -ier, obs. forms of Engineer. 

'I Inge'nei*, w. Obs. Also 7 ingenner. [ad. 
I., iugenerd.re to Ingenerate.] - Engender. 

1313 Dougl.as rEncis i, i. 48 Jupiter ingeneiit Dardanus. 
1362 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) 1 . 343 To ingener discoid 
betuix the craftismen and the fre burgessis of gild. 1607 
Dekker Knt.'s Coiijur. H ij b. Picking slrawes out of poore 
ihatcht houses to build iiestes where his twelue peaces 
should ingenner. 

t Ingetnerabi'lity L Ohs. [f. Ingeneb- 
.vbleI : see -ity ; cf. It. iugencrabilita (Plorio), 
F. iiigSnlrabiliti (Baylc, in Littre).] The quality 
of being ingenerable ; incapacity of being generated. 

1398 Florio, Itigencrabiliia, vnhegetting, iiigencrabilitie. 
167S Ccdworth Inicll. Syst. i. i, § 34. 43 Firmly conclusive 
. .for Substantial Incorporeal Souls, and their Ingenerability 
out of the Matter. 221691 Bovle Hist. Airvi, (1692 ) iS 
The Controversy about the Ingenerability (as they speak; or 
the mutual Traiismutation of the Bodies that arc called 
Kleiuentary. 

Inge'nerabi-lity-. rare-^. [f. Ingenerable 2 
-I- -iTY.] Capability of being generated. 

In mod, Diets, 

Ingenerable (indgeuierab’l), «.l Now rare. 
[ad. med.L. ingenerabilis-. see In - 3 and Gener- 
ABLE. Cf, F. ingenerable (Oresme, 14111 c.), It. 
ingenerahile (Florio).] Incapable of being gener- 
ated. (Chiefly in phrase ingenerable and incor- 
ruptible, common in 17th c.) 

1398 Trevis 5r2r/A. De P. R. vm i. (MS. Bodl.) If. 70^2 
]te furste mater of he whiche he woilde is kindelich ymade 
IS ingenerable and vncoruptible. 1603 Holland Plutarch's 
jVor. 1031 He thought as much of the world : for full well he 
knew that eternal it was and ingenerable. 1660 Boyle 
Hew E.xf, Phys, Mech. xxii. 163 Divers Naturalists esteem 
the Air. .to be ingenerable and incoiruptible. 1794 Sullivan 
Vieiv Hai. I. 145 It is both ingenerable and indestructible. 
1839 Bailey B'cslies xix, (1852) 384 A high peculiar few, . . 
whose whole position stands Ingenerable by themselves. 
Flence Insre'uerableness (Bailey vol. II, 1737). 
Xiig’e'neKa'bly adv., in an ingenerable manner. 

1678 CuDWORiH Intell. Syst. i. i. § 29. 35 That Conceit of 


.Ana.xagoi'as, of. ..Atoms endued with all those sevci al Foinrs 
and qiualittes of Bodies Ingeiieiabiy and Iiicorruptibly. 

Ingemerable, a.'i rare — °. [See Ingenerate 
V. and -ABLE.] (Capable of being ingenerated (An- 
nandale Ogilvie, 1882). So Inge'nerableness 
(Bailey vol. II, 1 727). 

Ingenerate (indgcnctvt) , a. [ad. late L. 
ingenerdtns (Boethius) ‘non generatus, qtii per 
se ipse est ’ : see In- h and Generate ppl. a.] 
Not generated ; self-existent. 

1636 St.anlly pjfist. Philos, v. (lyoi) 1S2/1 The Soul is 
moved by it self, tlierefore the Soul is Inconuplible, Iii- 
geiieiate, and Immortal. 1678 Cudwortii Sysl. i.iv. 

§ 14. 233 Such a God as this, may be.. Ingenerate orViipio- 
diiced, and coiisequentb’' Self-existent. 1833 J- FI. Neu- 
man Arians ii. iv. (1876) i8i. 1894 H. B. Swete Apostles' 
Creed iii. 35 'i’he first Sjmod of Slimium anathemathses those 
who. .identify the Holy Ghost with the Ingenerate God. 
Ingenerate (indgenur/D, ppl. a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. ingenerat-tis, pa. pple. of ingenerdre : see 
next. In early use also z.% pa.pple, of next.] 

1 . Of character, qualities, etc. ; Inborn, innate. 
1531 Elvot Gov. hi. xxiii, In the soules of men is ingenc- 
late a leme of .science. 1S40-1 — linage Gov. (1356) 21b, 
That gravitie and steriiesse, whiche is tn you as it were bj' 
nature ingenerate. 1581 Mulcasteh Positions iv. (1887) 23 
We did not force them from their ingenerate heat, and 
natural) stirring, to an vnnaturall stilnesse. iSzz T, James 
Jesuit's Dowif, 30 The ingenerate law of all men to bee 
loyall to their Countrey. a 1639 Wotton Editc. in Reliq. 
(1672) 77 Ingenerate and seminal powers. 1882 J. B. Stalld 
Concepts Mod. Physics 290 Theie is. . in every finite part of 
the world an ingenerate bias from irregularity to legulariti'. 

b. Of diseases or their causes : Born or developed 
in the system ; congenital, rare. 

1822-34 Good's Study I\Ted. (ed. 4' II. 333 We meet with a 
few scattered cases of it [measles] in almost ever j' month of 
the year, evidently proving an ingenerate origin. Ibid. 482 
There are other poisonous irritants which are altogether in- 
generate or hereditaiy. 

■|- 2 . Engendered, begotten {lit. andy?y.), rare, 
n 1372 Kno.x Piist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1 . 446 Quhairintill gi eat 
pairellis may be iiigenerat to the commoun-weall and 
iibertie thairof. 1383 Stubbes Altai. Abus. i. (X877) 28 
From the cm.sed roote of pestifeious Pride do all othei 
cullies sproute, and thereof are ingenerate. C1611 Ch.ap- 
WAN Iliad xvin. 323 She, reigning queen of Goddesses, and 
being ingenerate Of one stock with himself. 

Ingenerate (ind^cner^k), v. Now rare. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. ingenerdre, f. in- (In-^) Agenerare 
to Generate.] trans. To generate within, en- 
gender, produce. 

1528 Fox Let. to Gardiner in Stiype Eccl, Mem, I. App. 
x.vvi. 77, I . . toke occasion to shew . . how these opynj'oiis 
were ingenerated. 1604 T. Wright Passions ii. j, 55 In- 
ordinate Passions cause and ingenerate in the Soule ail 
those vices which are opposite to prudence. *674 Owen 
Pioly Spirit (1693) loS They are the great means whereby 
all Grace is ingenerated and exercised. 1838 Busiinell 
Nat. iJ- Supernat.vm, (1864) 240 God shail be able to in- 
generate in him a new, divine state, or principle of action. 

tinge'nerated, «. 7'fl7r“'. [In-s.] Not 

generated; ringeneratecl ; = In generate o. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 1. i. i Our first and 
ingenerated forefathers. 1706 Phillits, Ingenerated, not 
ingender'd, not produc'd by Geneiation. 

Inge’nerated, ppl. a. rare. [f. Ingenerate 
V. + -ED F] Inborn, innate ; = Ingenerate ppl. a. 

1677 Otway Cheats Scapin ii, i, The imperfection and 

coiTuplness of ingenerated natures. 1822-34 Study 

Med. (ed. 4) II. 566 When it [King’s ILvil] occurs as a 
primary or ingenerated affection [etc.]. 

Ingcnerately, rare'~^. [f. I ngisner.vte 

a. A -LY 2 .] In an nngenerated manner. 

1833J. H, Newman Arians ii. v. (1876)213 Ever generate, 
ingeiierately-geuerate. 

'Mnge'nerateness. Obs. rare — '^. [f. as 

prcc. + -ness.] Ungenerated condition. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Inicll. Syst. i. iv. § 14. 250 Himself was 
the very Fiist . . of all the Greeks, who asserted this In- 
generateness or Eternit3' of the World. 

Ingeneratiou (indgener^njon). rare. [n. of 
action from Ingenerate v.-. see -ation.] The 
action of ingeneraling or engendering. 

1632 Ashmole Theat. Chein. 198 Cause of ingeneration of 
eveiy body Mettalyne. 2838 Busiinell Nat. S,- Siepernat. xii. 
11864) 374 It is a continuous and living ingeucnition of God, 
who has thus become a divine impulse or quickeiiing in us. 

IngeTierati've, a. rare, [f. Ingenerate v. 
+ -IVE.] Ingenerating, engendering. 

1877 'EAW.mKiK’apiud. Phil. Reljg, 381 ThePuiusha, ibc 
ungenerated and ingenerative Spirit of the Indian. 

t Inge^nerous, a. Obs. rare. _ [In- d.] Not 
generous; ungenerous, a. Of low birth, b. Mean- 
s]ririted, dastardly, 

i6zi Brathwait Nat, Eml., Beggarle (1877’) 43 Sproiig of 
Ingenerous bloud. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, vi. 394 He 
neither hath like one ingenerous sayd Nor hath a Lybian 
barbarisme betrayd. 1684 W. Aspin Envious plan's Char. 
24 An envious man takes his advantage of dqing_iis a mis- 
chief when we are least aware of him, .. which is most in- 
generous in it self, and most deadly in its effects, 
i‘ Ixi^e'iliairy, a. Obs, rare. [ad. med.L, in- 
geniart-us, f. L. ingenium : see next.] Relating 
to, or exercising, intellectual skill or contrivance ; 
inventive (as distinguished from operative). 

1664 Evelyn Frcai-r’i- Archil, 120 [In Italy] Architects 
(I mean tlic_Mamutry as well as the Ingeiiiary] have been. . 
rewarded with Knighthood. 
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+ Xllge'niate, Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of [ 
med L. ingenidre to contrive, f. L. ingenium inborn 
quality, faculty, genius : cf.F.j/i’^c'«Zi?/''(i4-l5thc.).] J 
trails. To devise, contrive, plan, design. 

ispz Daniel Compl. RosamondyicVn, Did Natuie (for this i 
good) ingeniate To show in thee the gloiy of her best? 1604 I 
— Fun, Poem Earl Devonsh. , And I must all I can ingeniate 
To answer for the same. 

tlngeni'Ciilate, w. Obs. rare~<^. [f, ppl. stem 
of L. ingeniculdre, f. in- (In- 2 ) + geniculdre to 
bend the Icnee, Geniculate.] 

1623 CocKEEAM, Ingeniculatc, . . to how the knee. 

Hence t Ingenicula'tion. 

1638 Phillips, Itigeiiiculation, a bending of the knee. 
Ingenie, vaiiant of Ingeny, Obs. 

Ingenier, obs. form of Engineer. 
t lugeuio (indgrnm). Obs. Also 7 irtgenewe. 
[a. Sp. ingenio {iu)^e'nio) genius, engine (ingenio de 
az 4 car sugar-miU) L. ingenium clever thought, 
invention, in med.L. and Romanic, clever device, 
machine, engine.] A sugar-mill, sugar-factory, or 
stigar-works tin the West Indies'). 

1600 Hakluvt Voyages III. 718 Building his owne Ii> 
genios or sugar-milles. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
630 His provisions for his Ingenewesor Sugar-gardens. Ibid. 
Tgz viedo reckons almost thirty Ingenious, the number 
daily increasing. 1672 W. Hughes Amer. Phys, 30 The 
Mill, Machine or Ingenio, where they squeeze them. 1722 
De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 315 They had an ingenio, that is 
to say a sugar-house, or sugar-work. 1887 N. D. Davis 
Cavaliers Barbados 88 What we now call the Buildings or 
the Sugar Works, were at first known as the Ingenio. 
fb. transf. A machine or mill for making cider. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 139 These Ingenioes 
are curiously made by Henry Allen at the Cabinet in 
Exeter-street .. in the Stiand. 1676 — Qya'rr' (1691) 98. 
1676 Phil. Trans. XI. 574 .A New invented Ingenio or Mill, 
for the more ex-peditious and better making of Cider. 

Ingeniosity (ind^fniip-slti). Now Obs, or 
rare. [a. F. inginiosii^ ‘ ingeniositie, ingenious- 
nesse’ Cotgr. (i6th c. in Godef. Comjil.), f. L. type 
Hugeniositds, f. ingenids-us : see next and -ity.] 
The quality of being ingenious ; ingenuity. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 47 Luciane and Juliana, 
whose very iraage[sj are to be had in hie repute, for their 
ingeniosity. 1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iv. (1682) no Besides 
their own natural ingeniosities they have since learned the 
Civilities and Arts of Europe _ 1678 Cudworth / rt/r//. Sysi. 

I. V.681 Nature, .whose cunning and ingeniosity no art or 
human opificer can possibly reach to by imitation. 1891 
Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 164/2 The distortion of proverbs. Balzac's 
painters, Schinner and Joseph Bridau, quite gave themselves 
up to this ingeniosity, for it grows upon one. 

Ingenious (indgrniss), a. Also 6-7 en-. 
[prob. a. 15th c. F. ingenieux, -eiise, OF. en- 
geignos,-eus, ad. L. intellectual, talented, 

clever, ingenious, f. ingenium natural quality, char- 
acter, or capacity; ability, genius, cleverness, a 
clever thought, an invention ; see -ous.] 

I. Senses proper to this word. 

1 1 , Having high intellectual capacity ; able, 
talented, possessed of genius, Obs, in general sense. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 113/1 He was Ingenyous ayenst 
thefallaoe pf the deuyl. 1348 Hall Chron.y Edvj. IV 2.11 
The engenious witte of the Frenche men, excell the dull 
braynes of Englishmen. 1394 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. i. 155 
Oh ’tis a perillous Boy, Bold, quicke, ingenious, forward, 
capable. 1649 Lovelace Lucasia (1864) g Temples no less 
ingenious then Joves. _ aijo^ T. Brown Praise Drunken- 
ness Wks. 1730 I. 35 Wine gives all things, it makes the dull 
ingenious. 1772 Sir W. Jones PoeinsPxe.t (1777) 10 Trans- 
lated a few years ago from the Persian by a very ingenious 
gentleman. 1807 T. Thomson Ckein. (ed. 3) II. 212 Accord- 
ing to the experiments of that ingenious chemist, 

fb. Of an action, composition, etc.: .Showing 
cleverness, talent, or genius. Obs. in general sense : 
see 3 b. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, vni, (Percy Soc.) 31 Then must 
the mynde werke upon them all, By cours ingenious to rynne 
dyrectly After theiT thoughtes. a Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 425 Freely to follow his own ingenious inclinations. 
1711 Hearne Collect. ( 0 . H._ S.) III. 235 ’Twas a good 
ingenious Sermon, about Praise. i8og Med. Jrnl. XXL 
321 Some ingenious observations on Purpura, by Dr. Parry. 

1 2 . Intelligent, discerning, sensible. Obs. 

1571 Digges Panioni, ui. viii. Rjh, Wherof to the in- 
gemouse there need no other Example. _ m66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) III. 201 Especially if some ingenious gentle- 
men would encourage the industrious gardeners by letting 
'ground on reasonable rates unto them. 1666 Boyle Orig. 
Formes 4- Qnal. To Rdr., Some Readers even among the 
ingenioser sort of them will take it up much better. 1733 
Gent R ippon 46 note, Travels of Cyrus , .worthy the Perusal 
of every ingenious Person. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. 
(ed. 5I I. 387 Many of the rules and observations respecting 
Prosody, are taken from ‘ Sheridan’s Art of Reading' ; to 
■which book the Compiler refers the ingenious student. 

+ b. Of animals : Intelligent, sagacious, rare. 
i6o8TorsELL Serpents [x6sS) 604 If there had not been 
naturally some extraordinary faculty of understanding in 
this beast.. Plis wisdome would never have sent tu; to a 
serpent . .but rather to some other ingenious beast, whereof 
there were great store in the world, idpr Ray Creation i. 
(1692) 198 The most noble and ingenious Creatures that live 
there, tlie Cetaceous kind. 

3 . Having an aptitude for invention or construc- 
tion ;■ clever at contriving or making things ; skil- 
ful. This (with 3 b) is the current use. 

Now usually somewhat light or sometimes even depre- 


ciative, e.vpressing aptitude for curious device latlier than 
solid inventiveness or skill. 

1576 Baker Jevoell 4/" 8 a, The workman and prac- 
tiser, howe ingeniouser and better advysed he shall be, so 
much the more [etc.]. ’ivams, Paint. 0/ Ancients 
316 The laborious care of an ingenious and industrious 
artificer. i668-g Marvell Corr. IWts. 1872-3 II. 245 Every 
one will he as ingenious as he can to his own profit. 1703 
Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 57 According to my Observation and 
common Consent of the most ingenious Workmen. 1798 
Ferriah lllnstr. Sterne ii. 26 Which seveial ingenious men 
have amused themselve.s by contriving. 1878 Jevons Prim. 
Pol. Econ. 35 The division of labour leads to invention, 1 
because it enables ingenious men to make invention their 
profession. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser.i. viii. 99 So ingenious 
are we in tormenting ourselves. 

b. Of things, actions, etc. : Showing cleverness 
of invention or construction; skilfully or curiously 
contrived or made. 

1348 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 48 Yf no ingenyous remedye 
coulde be otherwise invented. 1335 Eden Decades To Rdr. 
(Arb.) 49 Ingenious innentions of experte aitificers. 1634 
Brereton Trav. (1844) 2 A most ingenious copperas work 
erected. 1719 De Foe Crusoe ii v. They made abundance 
of most ingenious things in wicker-work. 1822 Imison Sc. 

Art 1 . 360 An ingenious contrivance, and well adapted to 
the purpose, i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xiii. § 563 
The most ingenious and beautiful contrivances for deep-sea 
soundings were resorted to. 

11. Used by confusion for Ingenuous or L. in- 
gmuus, 

1 4. Having or showing a noble disposition, high- 
minded; honest, candid, open, frank, ingenuous. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixii. § 3. 141 In requitall of which 
ingenious raodeiation the rest that withstood them did it in 
peaceable sort. ci68o Beveridge Serm. 1 - Out- 
Lord having heard this ingenious confession. 1738 N eal 
Hist. Purit. IV. 187 If Dr. Hewet had shewn himself an 
ingenious person, and would have owned . . his share in the 
design against him, he would have spared his life. 

f 6. Well born or bred. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint. 0/ Ancients 286 Neither will any 
man who hath but a drop of ingenious bloud in his breast, 
trifle away both his art and time. 1692 Washington tr. 
Milton's De/. Pop. xii. (1851] 247 All manner of Slavery is 
scandalous and disgraceful to a freeborn ingenious Person. 
1707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. in. xi. 386 (Colleges 
London) Any other thing that may any way contribute to the 
Accomplishment of an ingenious Nobleman or Gentleman. 

1 6 . Of employment, education, etc. : Befitting a 
well-born person ; ‘ liberal ’. Obs. 

1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. i. 9 A course of Learning, and 
ingenious studies. 1643 S. Marshall Lei. Vind. Himself 
7 Suppose a free man indents with another to be his servant 
in some ingenious employment. 1776 Adam Smith W. N. 

I. 1. X. I. 125 Education in the ingenious arts and in the 
liberal professions. 

t 7 . Inborn, innate (=L. ingemms), Obs. rare. 
1601-2 Fulbecke ist Pt. Parall, 38 Curte.sie is a free, 
spontaneal and ingenious quality, to which no inforcement 
can be used. 

Ingeniously (indgPniasli), adv. [f. prec. + 

-LY 

1 . In an ingenious manner ; cleverly, skilfully ; 
t sagaciously, learnedly (obs.); with skilful con- 
trivance. 

1348 Hall Citron,, Hen. VII 27 b, When the commissioners 
were once met, they so ingeniously and effecteously preceded 
in their great affaires, that they agreed. 1336 J. Hevwood 
Spider F. xxxii. 23 Not being geuen so much ingeniously 
To Jerned iudgement. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 147 The 
Quiver and Case, wrought and cut ingeniously. 1678 
Aubrey in Ray's Corr. (1848) 129 Mr. Merret. .hath metho- 
dized the laws of England very ingeniously.^ 1723 Pope 
View Iliad ^ Odyss. § 3 (R.) Homer has ingeniously begun 
his Odyssey with the transactions at Ithaca, during the 
absence of Ulyss^. 1733 J ane Collier (////«) An Essay on 
the Art of ingeniously Tormenting. 1869 Freeman Norm. 
Con^. III. xrii. 281 A case, .in which each fallacy fitted in- 
geniously into another. 

1 2. Used, by confusion, for Ingenuously, 

1398 Florio, Ingenuamente, freely, franckly, according to 
ones conscience, vneonstrained, ingeniously. 1607 Shaks. 
Tinton ii. ii. 250 Prythee be not sad, Thou art true, and 
honest ; Ingeniously I speake, No blame belongs to thee. 
1692 Drvden St. Euremont's Ess. 332, I will tell you in- 
geniously, That it is not mine. 1740 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 
IV. 464 Is this dealing ingeniously by me ? 1763 'T. Hutch- 
INSON Hist. Mass. I. i. 147 If they would ingeniously ac- 
knowledge their offence they should be foigiven. 1786 S, 
Haswell Victoria, I. 3 Tell me, therefore, ingeniously, 
whether he has ever entertained you [etc.]. 

Ingeniousness (ind^rniasnes). [f. as prec. 

-b-NESS.] 

1 . The quality of being ingenious ; cleverness, in- 
genuity. 

IMS Eden Decades 253 With great ingeniousnesse & in- 
estimable pacience these nations haue ouercome much 
greater difficulties, m66i Fuller Worthies (1662) 79 
He shewed as little Ingenuity as Ingeniousnesse, wlio 
Cavilled at the Map of Grecia for imperfect, because his 
Fathers house in Athens was not represented therein. 
1679 Burnet Hist. Ref. 1. 326 The Bishops, wondering at 
the Ingeniousness and diligence of so poor a man. 1836 
Random Recoil. Ha. Lords viii. 148 The ingeniousness of 
his arguments, 1883 Academy 22 Aug. 119/3 The paper, 
however, is well worth reading, owing to its perverse in- 
geniousness. 

+ 2, Used, by confusion, for Ingenuousness : see 
Ingenious II. Obs. 

1663 Boyle Occas. Refl.v. ix. 177 The greater appearance 
of Ingeniouspess, as well as Innocence, there is in the prac- 
I tice I am disapproving, the more dangerous it is. 1733 
I Han way Trav, (1762) 1 1, xin. vii. 324 The air with which 


0. sman delivered himself, and tlie seeming ingeniousness . . 
WTought . . an effect upon Arpaud. 

flnge'nit, -ite, Obs. [ad. L. ingenit-us 
inborn, innate, pa. pple. of ingignere to engendei, 
f in- (In- ‘■^) + gignSre (\ gen- ere) to beget, cause 
to be born.] Inborn, innate; native, iiatura]. 

1604 F. Herinc Modeit Def. 10 .Some haue an ingenil 
propertie of curing their owne poisons. 1649 Bulweu 
Pathoniyot. i. vi. 28 The Muscles, .performe their works by 
a certaine ingenit virtue. 1669 Gale Crt. Geniites i. i. iv. 25 
There remains in the Syrians an ingenite ardor of Navi- 
gation. 1728 Eardery tr. Burnet's St. Dead I. 14 The 
immortality of the Soul., some will ha\e to be adventitious 
. .others will have it to be ingenite. 

t Ingenit, -ite, Obs. [ad. late L.ingenil-us 
unborn, f. in- (In- 'd) -b genitus born, pa. pple. of 
gignere\ see prec.] Not bom or begotten; not 
made or produced ; uncreated. 

1677 Gale_ Crt. Gentiles II. iv. 233 God is both Father 
always existing, and ingenite. 1678 Cudwort h Intell. Syst. 

1. iv. § 20. 376 As the Monad is Ingenit or Unmade, it being 
the Original and Founntain of all Numbers. 

Ingenital (ind^e-nital), a. rare-^. [f. as In- 
genit 1, after congenital.] Inborn, innate. 

1886 Gladstone Irish Quest, iv. 27 This ingenital defect. 

flngenor, -our. Obs. [See Engineee,] A 
constructor or diiector of warlike engines : =En- 

GINEEB 2 . 

1601 W. T. Ld. Retny's Civ. Consul. 36 Wherefore the 
Consull being discontented herewith . .sent for the Ingenour, 
and commanded him to be whipt. 1607 Nordln Sterv. 
Dial. 189 M. William Englebert, an e.xcellent Ingenor. 

tlngentj a. Ohs. [ad. L. ingens, ingent-em 
huge, enormous, vast.] Immense, very great. 

c 1450 Mirour Saluacioun 668 O ingent magny tude lord 
blissed mot tliow be. 1333 Lvndesay Satyfe 3458 That 
speciall luife ingent God had to man. 1578 Banister Hid. 
Man I. 14 The ingent dolours, and tonnentes of the teeth. 

d Ingentee'l, a. Obs. [Tn- 3 .] Ungenteel. 

1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) p. .\viii, Let me 
flatter my self, that no Gentleman will be so ingenteel to 
censure my Survey. >787 Minor 29 How ingenteel the 
sound of Pady, Tady, Norah, Juggy. 

t Ingenti’lity. Obs.rare~^. [In- 3.] The 
opposite of gentility ; ungentle biith or breeding. 

1604 [Middleton] Father Huhhtirds T. Wk.s. (Biillen)_V. 
601 Gold . . that throwest the earthen bowl of the world, with 
the bias the wrong way, to peasantry, baseness, ingentility. 

t Inge'ntilize, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. It. ingenti- 
lire (ingentilisco) to make gentle, courteous, or 
noble (Florio).] = Gentilize r. 

1611 Cotgr., Anobli, ennobled, made noble, ingentilized, 
niade a gentleman. Anoblir, to ennoble, make noble, _ in- 
gentiHze,_rnake a gentleman. . .Anoblissentent, an ennobling, 
or ingentilizing. 

t Inge’ntle, V. Obs. rare “ [f. In- - -b Gen- 
tle «., after \i. ingenii lire '. cf. prec.] trans. To 
improve (a plant) by cultivation ; cf. Gentle a. 4. 

1622 Bonoeil Making Silk 82 This remoouing and trans- 
planting of wild plants doeth wonderfully mitigate and in- 
gentle them. 

t luge’nuated, ///. a. rare~'^, [f. L. ingenu- 
ns : see Ingenuous.] 

1623 CocKERAM, Ingcnuated, one borne of honest slocke, 
noble kindred. 

i' Inge*nuiue, a^ Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + Genuine, 
after ingenuous.] Genuine. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 126 Whether it be a 
sign of the right and ingenuine spirit of Religion. 1661 R. 
L’Estrange State Divinity 42 Which Imposition they do 
not understand to be a sign of the Right and Ingenuine 
Spirit of Religion. 

t Inge’nuine, a.- Obs. rate [In- 3.] Not 
genuine. 

1675 R. Burtiiogge Causa Dei 352 A many false, suppo- 
sititious, and ingenuine [Writings]. 

Ingenuity (indg/'nizr-iti). [ad. L. ingenuitds 
the condition of a free- bom man, noble-mindedness, 
frankness, f. ingettu-us Ingenuous : cf. F. ingenuite 
(i6tli c. in tIatz.-Darm.), It. ingennith (Florio, 
^ 59 ^)) possibly the immediate source. The em- 
ployment of the word as the abstract sb. from in- 
genious (for ingeniosity or ^ingenieiy) appears to be 
coiifined to Eng. and is connected with the con- 
fusion of the two adjs. in the 17th c. : see Inge- 
nious II and Ingenuous 6.] 

I. Senses connected with Ingenuous. 

1 1 . The condition of being free-bom ; honourable 
extraction or station. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Ingcmiiia, freedome or free state, ingeu- 
uitie, a libevall, free, or honest nature, and condition. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. Pief. Cij, Ingenuitie, not No- 
bilitie, was designed by the three Names. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist._ World v. iii. § 16. 705 Such other tokens of ingenuity 
for his wife and children as eveiy one did use. 1638 F. 
JvNivsPaint. of Ancients 254 The noble Art. .being forced 
to seek her bread rvithout any ingenuitie, after the manner 
of other sordide, mechanike, and mercenarie Arts. 1638 
Phillips s. v., Ingenuity is taken for a free condition or 
state of life. 

The quality that befits a free-born person ; 
high or liberal quality (of education) ; hence. Li- 
beral education, intellectual culture (cf, II). Obs. 

ai66x Fuller Worthies (1840? II. 214 He intended it for 
a .seminary of religion and ingenuity. i66a Stillingfl. 
Orig. Sacr, ii. ii. § i He [Moses] was brought up in the Court 
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of /Egypt, and. .was skilled in all the learning of the /Egyp- 
tians ; and these, .prove the ingenuity of his education. 

1 2. Nobility of character or disposition ; hononr- 
ableness, highmindedness, generosity. Obs. 

1398 [see sense i]. 1603 Flokio Hontaigne it. vlii. (1632) 

215, 1 should have loved to have stored their mind with in- 
genuity and liberty, a 1638 Mede IF'/rj. (1672) l. ■vx.’tii. 161 
This word Meekness, whose notion in the Hebrew . . is as 
large well-nigh as Vertue itself .. ntay be e.vpressed, as I 
think, by Ingenuity, or ingenuous goodness, a 1716 South 
Tiuelve Seyiit.{iTA,i\) II. 247 To injure or offend him that 
does but wish and desire oui good argues little ingenuity. 

3. PTeedom from dissimulation ; honesty, straight- 
forwardness, sincerity ; honourable or fair dealing; 
freedom from reserve, openness, candour, frankness. 
(Now the current word being ingenuousness.) 

16x4 Jackson Cneedm. xiii. § 11 hlelchior Canus, ..for a 
Papist a man of singular ingenuity. 1636 Juit. Taylor 
Deus Justif, Ep. Ded., When 1 find that men are angry at 
my Ingenuity and openness of di.scourse. /zi6g4 Tillot- 
soN Seem. (1743) VII. c.wii. igoo This is to acknowledge 
that they were in an error, and mistaken .. which few have 
the ingenuity to own. 1696 Phillu's (ed. 5), Ingenuity, . . 
a natural Openness and Sincerity always to acknowledge 
the Truth. 1794 Goowin Cal. IVilliawsS An e.vpiession of 
frankness, ingenuity, and unre.serve. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. [1896) 188, I told her all with ingenuity, even 
as it is written here. 

II. Senses connected with Ingenious. 
t4. High or distinguished intellectual capacity; 
genius, talent, quickness of wit. Qbs. in general 
sense ; see 6 . 

1599 15 . JoNSON Ev.Man out of Hum. tit. l.v, Iiigenuitie ! 

1 see his ignorance will not .suffer him to slander her, which 
he had done most notably, if he had said wit for ingenuitie, 
as he meant it. 1639 Woodall ll^ks. Pief. (1653) 1 May 
not be so much undei valued as to be asciibed to humane 
ingenuitie. 1644 H. Parker Jus Po/>. 40 It often happens, 
that the servant has more naturall ingemiity then the 
master. 1713 Waruer True A masons (ed. 2) 154 If any of 
more Ingenuity or Leasure, will graft upon this Stock. 
179s Mason Ch. MIus. ii. 126 Now it is this learning and 
ingenuity that I chiefly object to in them. 

fb. In//, (of a number of persons). Obs. 
i6a8 Feltham Jlesolves 11. [i.] .xlix. 144 No Age, either 
before or since, could present vs with so many towiing Inge- 
nuities. 1648 Wood Life 15 Feb. (0. _H. S.) I. 139 May it 
please your Gravjties Jo admit .. a kitten of the Muses .. 
before your sagacious ingenuities. 
t 6 . Intellectual capacity; intelligenccj sense, 
good judgement ; normal condition of the mental 
faculties ; (one’s) senses or wits. Obs. 

1651 Ba.nter //{/. Bapt. 43 This enour which so strangely 
bereaves men of common ingenuity ! ifids Boyle Occas. 
Ref, II. xiii, (1848) 141 He . . may very probably lose his 
Soul, and has most certainly lo.st his Ingenuity. 167S tr. 
Camden's Hist, Elis, in. (1688) 392 A man of good Inge- 
nuity, but not well skilled in Court Arts, 

t b. tvaHsf. A course of action showing good 
sense or judgement ; ‘ wisdom ’. Obs. 

1657 Trapi’ Comm. Ezra viii. 22 It is the ingenuity of 
Saints to study Gods ends more than their own. i6do 
Marvell Cerr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 18 It vill be each man's 
ingenuity npt to grudge an after-payment. 

6 . Capacity for invention or construction ; skill 
or cleverness in contriving or making something 
(material or immaterial). Also as attribute of the 
thing, action, etc. : Skilfulness of contrivance or 
design. (The current sense.) 

1649 Blithe Eug. Improv. Impr. U653) loi O Sloth ! 

stand by, & let Ingenuity try a nick or two more. 1664 
Power Exp, Philos, i. 76 Men, who could not readily find 
out the ingenuity of his knavery. 1665 Glanvill jD/yl Vain 
Dogm. 67, I acknowledge the ingemiity of Sir Kenelin 
Digbye’s Hypothesis. 1774 Tour Scotl. 

14s Such is the ingenuity of out weavers that nothing in 
their own branch is too hard for them. i8zz Hazlitt 
Tablc-t. I. i.v. 195 Ingenuity is genius in trifles.. A clever or 
ingenious man is one who can_ do anything well. 187s 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 24 Coincidences too subtle to have 
been invented by the ingenuity of any imitator. 

b. with an and pi. An ingenious device or con- 
trivance ; an artifice. 

1650 French Distill. Ded. 11651) A iv. It is pity tlieie is 
such great encouragement for many empty, .arts, and none 
for this, and such like ingenuities. _ 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Years Voy. 270 They had an Ingenuity peculiar to theni- 
selves in splitting the Trees after they felled them. 18*9 
I. Tavlou Enihus. vii. 177 The kind-hearted schemer, .rich 
in petty ingenuities— always well intentioned and seldom 
well imagined. 

Ingenuous (indse-nirqas), a. [f. L. ingcmi-us 
native, inborn, free-born, having the qualities of a 
freeman, noble, frank (f. in- (In- i^) +gen-, stem of 
gignere to beget) -b -ous. ti. F. ingenu (i 3 tli c, 
in Godef.).] 

1. Of free or honourable birlh ; free-born. (Chiefly 
in references to Roman History.) 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of A ?icients 160 It seemeth more- 
over to have been a priviledge of the ingenuous or free- 
borne lads onely. 1783 Hailes Aniiq. Chr, Ch, vi. 192 
Caiacalla bestowed the rights of citizenship on all Roman 
subjects who were of ingenuous birth. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Etnp. (1865) V. xl. 57_ Augustus allowed the Roman 
citizens , . to intermarry with freedwomen . . because the 
females of ingenuous birth were not numerous enough to 
mate them. 

2. Noble in nature, character, or disposition; 
generous, high-minded. (Of persons, or their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) Obs. or arch. 

*S 99 Marston Sco. Villank i. Proem., Thou nursing 


Mother of faire wisdomes lore, Ingenuous Melancholy. 
1616 Bullokah, Ingenuous, gentleman-like. 1631 Denison 
H eav. Banq. 182 They scolTe him ; an iniury hai dly indured 
by any ingenuous man. a z 66 i Fuller Worthies {1840) I. 
276 His having a prince’s mind imprisoned in a poor man's 
purse rendeied him to the contempt of such who were not 
ingenuous, ifigi Ray Creation Ded. 3 T'o ingenuous 
Nature,s, true Honor., is not the meanest [consideration]. 
1788 Priestley AerA Hist. v. xlvii. 353 Shame is no punish- 
ment except upon persons of ingenuous dispositions. 

't* b. Of animals or things : Of high or excellent 
quality or character ; ‘ noble ’. Ohs. 

z 6 oq’iov&r.u. P'ojtr-f. Beasts 101 These [harts] are 
above all other four-footed Beasts both ingenuous aud 
fearful. 1658 Evelyn j'o". Card. 11675) 257 Pruning off the 
new setts, and sparing the old, as the most ingenuous and 
fiuitful. 1664 — d>y/z;a (1679) 5 Planted in a more open, 
free, and ingenuous soil. 

f 3. Befitting a free-born jrerson, or one of hon- 
ourable station ; liberal, high-class. Obs. 

i6ti CoRYAT Crudities Ep. Ded,, These courtly Gentle- 
men, whose noble parentage, ingenuous education, and 
yertuous conuersation haue made worthy to be admitted 
into your Highnesse Court. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of 
Ancients 188 In old time, when naked vertue was yet in 
esteem . . all kinde of ingenuous arts did flourish, a 1716 
Blackall W/cs. (1723) I. 333 A Person, who. .seems to have 
good natural Paris, and to have had ingenuous Education. 
17S7 honicE A iridgjii. Eng. Hist. in. Lx. Wks. 1842 II. 592 
Improved and e.xalted by.. that great opener of the mind, 
ingenuous science. 

4. Honourably straightforward ; open, frank, 
candid, (The current sense.) 

1598 [implied in Ingenuously 1]. i6io Bp. Hai.l A/>ol. 
Erownists in Recoil. Treat. (1614) 755 You begin to lie 
ingenuous ; while you co^fe^se a reformation in the Chinch 
of England. 1621 Elsing Debates Ho. Lords (Camden) 21 
Yf he wyll make an ingenuous confession. 1649 Milton 
Eikon, xxi, I’he Damsell of Burgundie, at sight of her own 
letter, was soon blank, and more ingenuous then to stand 
outfacing. 1753 H ogartii A ital. Beauty 5 , 1 will be ingenuous 
enough to confess something of this may be tiue. 1794 E. 
Hector Let. to Boswell 9 Jan. in Boswell Johnson an. 1734 
Sill ely it would be moie ingenuous to acknowledge 
tlian to perseveie. 1855 Macaul.ay Hist. Eng, xiii. III. 
260 The language which he held . .was well weighed and svcll 
guarded, but clear and ingenuous. 

b. Innocently frank or open ; guileless, innocent ; 
artless. ( = F. ingJnii, -ue.) 

1673 HcylijCs Cosmogr. iv. 142 Tlie People geneially of a 
modest and ingenuous [1652 ingenious] couiiteuance. 1750 
G uAV Elegy xviii, To quench the blushes of ingenuous Slmme. 
1781 W. Blane Ess. Hunt. Pref. (1788) 10 Stqiies of the 
young and ingenuous Peasant torn from hisjveeping Parents, 
and . rbaiiished. 1877 Black Green Past, ii, These were fine 
notions to have got into the head of an iiigemious countiy^ 
maiden, 1887 Poor Nellie (1888) T39 His ingenuous eyes 
opened widely. 

i' 5. Native, natural, {nonce-use, repr. L. in- 
genu us.) Obs. 

1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. .\iv. (1858) 460 Before the ‘ in- 
genuous rock' had been ‘violated by the maible'of Con- 
stantine. 

116. In 17 th c. frequently misused for ingenious : 
see Ingenious 1 - 3 . Obs. 

1588 Soaks. L. L, L. ly. ii. 80 If their Sonnes he ingenuous 
IQo. I ingenous, Qa. 2, Eo. 3 . 5 ’ 4 ingenuous], they .shall want 
no instruction. Hid. i. ii. 29. 1611 — Cy/ub. iv. ii. 1S6 My 

ingenuous Instrument, (Hearke Polidore) it sounds. 1653 
Holcroet Procopius, Vandal Wars i. 15 John the Cappa- 
docian, a bad man, was ingenuous to find pi ejects for money 
to the treasury, with the ruiue of men. 1663 PIegg Leg. Si. 
Cuthbert 42 The art [of illumination of MSS.], I confess, is 
both ingenuous, and commendable. 1795 Fate of Sedley II. 
T51 A steiile effort of folly and of ingenuous cunning. 

Ingenuously (ind^e-ni/ziasli), adv. [f. prec, 

-h -LV -.] 

1. In an iugeniioiis manner ; honestly, slraight- 
forwarclly, openly, frankly, candidly ; without dis- 
simulation or reserve. 

1598 B. JoNsoN Ev. Man in Hum. iv. v, Tell mee, ingenu- 
ouslj', dost thou affect my sister Bridget, as thou preteiid’st ? 
1611 Bible Trausl. Pref. 5 Sixtus.. and Alphonsus, .doe 
ingenuously confesse as much. 1662 Stillingfl. Cz'/gr- Sacr. 
I. ii. § II Joseph Scaliger plainly gives out, and ingenuously 
professeth his ignoiaiice. 1759 Vilworth Pope ft-j He in- 
genuously sent them to him in his own hanclwiiting. 1884 
Manch. Exam. 15 Feb. 5/4 He entered upon a rash enter- 
prise, and conducted it not altogether ingenuously. 

T2. With the education or culture befitting an 
honourable station ; in the liberal arts ; liberally. 

1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 74 The F'eniale Sex. .are less bred 
ingenuously in England, than in F’rance, Spain, Italy, Ger- 
many, and the United Netherlands. 1673 Ess. Edtic, 
Geutlew. 4 Were a competent number of Schools erected to 
Educate Ladyes ingenuously, methinks I see how asham’d 
Men would be of their Ignorance. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lap- 
land 14 Those that are most ingenuously educated in Arts 
and Letters. 

Ingenuousness (ind 3 e-ni?q 3 sne.s). [f. as 

prec. -h -NESS.] 

1. The condition of being free-born ; honourable- 
ness or gentleness (of birth), rare. 

1796 Morse A/ner, Geog. II. 219 [Burghers in Germany] 
commonly join to the ingenuousness of their birth the enjoy- 
ment of many privileges. 

t 2. Nobility of disposition ; generosity. Ohs. 

i6n CorGR., lugenuite, ingenuitie, ingenuousness ; noble- 
nesse, franknesse, gallantnessc of humor ; an open, honest, 
franke, or liberall disposition, a 1687 T. Jacombe in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. P.s. l.xxxi. 12 Take heed how you carry your- 
selves towards him : not only upon ingenuousness, it is base 
to be unkind to our Guide. 


3. Freedom from dissimulation or reserve ; 
straightforwardness, sincerity ; openness, frank- 
ness, candour. 

^1611 [see sense 2]. 1721 B.viley, Jngeunity, Ingenuousness, 
Freedom, Frankness, Sincerity. 1754 Richardson Graudison 
11 . .vxix. U78r) 268 My ingeniiousne.ss shall make atonement 
for that error. _1794_ Mrs. RadclU'ie Mysl. Udolpho vi, 
There is .something in the ardour and ingeiuiousnes-s of 
youth, which is particulai Ij' pleasing to the contemplation 
of an old man. 1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 37 He 
possessed in the highest degiee ingenuousness and the love 
of truth. 1849 M.ac.iulay Hist. Eng. vii. He. . pours out 
allhis thoughts with the ingenuousness of a schoolboy. 1866 
Lowell Wks. (rSgo) II. 256 In Petrarch's [sonnets] all in- 
genuousness is flittered away into ingenuity. 

H 4. Used by confusion for ingeniousness ( = In- 
genuity II). Obs. 

i6z8 Le Grvs tr. Barclay s A rgenis 61 The Commonwealth 
also will flourish with more excellent wits, while Monarchies, 
as adueise to ingenxioiisnesse, will wither. 1642 Fuller 
Holy ff Prof. Si. 11. xix, By his ingenuousness he [a good 
handicraftsman] leaves his ait better tb.an he found it. 1677 
Gili’in Demonol. (1867) 233 They have not a malicious in- 
genuousness to prepare themselves without some . . chief 
mover. 

+ 1‘ngeny. Obs. Also 7 inj-, eng-, [ad. L. 
ingeni-um innate quality, nature, character, genius, 
f. in- (In- -) H- gen-, stem of gign-ere {gen-ere) to 
beget, cause to be born.] 

1. Mind, intellect, mental faculties ; mental ten- 
dency, disposition. 

c 1477 Ca.vton 72 TIioii art.. the light oustyll that 

pollisshith and enliimyneth us and oui rude ingenyes. 1583 
in Sir J. Melvil AA’/w. (1735) 290 Subtil, seciet, and sharp 
of ingen};. 1607 VValkington Opt. Glass 42 A fat hellyhath 
a leane iiigenie. 1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 2 Not 
Hope, but leal Worth doth magnifie The happy Torrent of 
the Ingenie. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 483 A person of 
gi eat erudition, and of a mo.sL polite ingenie. 1708 Mottlux 
Rabelais (1737) V. 230 In which your Ingeny finds Delec- 
tation. 

b. Distinctive character, nature, or ‘ spirit ’ (of 
a thing) : = Genius 3 b-e. 

1647 S^i'RicGE A nglia Rediv. iv. vii. (1854) 279 How ©.xford, 
a place of boolts and colleges, could have been reduced jiiio 
its gown and peace, but by a motion.. as little destructive, 
and as suitable to the ingeny of such a place of arts. i66z 
J. Sparrow tr. Behme's Rem. Wks., Complexions 2 The 
property and Ingeny or Inclination of the Constellations. 

2. Intellectual capacity, mental ability; genius, 
talent, cleverness, ingenuity. 

1474CA.XTON Chessew, ii.(i86o) B ivb,Thesenatours. .coin- 
mendyd gretly the ingenye and wytte of the chyld. 1596 
NasheTii^/vw Walden 77 Miserere mei ! what an ingeiij'' is 
heere? 1602 N. Baxter Sidneys Oiirania N ij. Renowned 
Poets, of highest Ingenie, Shall decke thy tom be with ever- 
lasting fame. x66z Clanvul Lu.v Orient, xiii. (1682) 110 
The deaf and dnmb have many times ..very remarkable 
mechanical ingenies. 1697 tr. Bnrgersdicius his Logic 11. 
xjx. 92 The scholar may have more ingeny and industry than 
his master. 

f 3. An invention; a clever contrivance. Obs. rare. 
1588 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. Chinazai The admii- 
able inuention and the subtill ingenie of piinting. 
tlnge've,t^. Obs. rare, [a.F.zVt/'tO'g-r (Oresme, 
iqlh c.)j or ad. L. inger-ere to carry in, put or push 
in, obtiude: see Ingest, The usual Scotch form 
was Ingyke, q.v.] rejl. To thrust oneself in, to 
obtrude oneself, intrude ; to presume. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. in. xxi, 221 it hap that som 
chapellayn . . goo to werre or that iiigereth or putteth hym- 
self foithe . . therto. X562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates ii. Wks. 
t 888 I. 21 King Ozias, quha in his presumpiioun, ingerit 
him self to offer the brynt sacrifice. 156^ — Four Scoir Thre 
Quest, ibid. 67 We ingere ws bauldlie . , to propone ihir 
quaestionis folloving. 

Inge-rminate, o. [Irr- -.] trans.'lo 

cause to germinate (Worcester, i 860 ), 
f Ingewt, obs. variant of Engirt zj. 

1599 R. Linche /'owiA Auc. Fkt. Hij, Close to their 
bodies is the same ingerted. 

Ingest (indgc'st), V, [f, L. ingest-, ppl. stem 
of ingercre to carry in, put or push in, f. in- (In--) 
+ gerere to carry, bear; cf. digest, egest,"] 

1 1. trans. To put in, push in, thrust in. Ohs. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely it. viii. 343 When he cannot 
aspiie thethei himsclfe, he ingests in other partners and 
compossessioiiers, he cares not whorae. 

2. Spec. To introduce (aliment) into the stomach 
(or mouth) ; to take in (food). 

i6zo Vennek Via Recta viii. 164 It is most hurtfull to the 
body to ingest nourishment vpon nourishment not digested. 
1665 G. Hirvey Advice agsi. Plague 5 Arseniek ingested 
within the Body . . iramediatly effects enormous Vomits. 
i7oi> Blaik in /YirV. 7 Va;w. XXVII. 98 How can Aliments 
be ingested into the Mouth, and not pass over by the 
Larynx ? 1848 Carpenter Aniin. Phys. i. (1872) 27 A mouth 
and stomach .. exteinpoiized, as it were on each occasion 
that aliment is ingested. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. 
Anat. 16 At times, indeed, we can see the protoplasm in- 
gesting food. 

II Ingesta (iudge'sta), sb. pi. Phys. [L. ingesia, 
neut. pi. of ingestus, pa. pple. of 'ingercre : see 
prec.] Substances introduced into the body as 
nourishment ; food and drink. 

1727 Pope, etc. M. Scriblerus i. .xiv, The e.xtraordinary 
quantity of the Ingesia and Egeslaof the people of England. 
1805 W. SvuNDERS //;■;!. Waters 449 A substance which 
forms so large a portion of the ingesta, must have apowerful 
and constant agency upon the animal machine. i8ss FL 
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SrENCiiR Princ. Psychol. i,iS72) I. n. ix. 274 Inaction, due to 
deficiency of liquid in the iugesta. | 

t Ingestar, -ter. obs. ran. Also ingistera, 
[ad. It. inghistam, inguistai-a, in Florio engkis- 
(ara.'l (See quots.) 

1611 CoRVAr Crudities 2S|; These wines are alwayes 
hiouglit up .. in cettaine great glasses called Ingisteia’es 
that are commonly used in all those cities of Italy that 
I surveied. i6ia Trnv. Fo2ir Englishni. epEueiyone that 
was able, brought . . many bottles or ingesters of exceeding [ 
good wine. 1617 Mouyson Itin. i. 96 An ingestar of wine 
(a ineasuie somewhat biggei then the English pintl. 

Xngested (iiidge'sled),^*/'/. a. [f. Ingest v. + 
-ED t!] Taken in (as food). 

1646 Sir T. IJROtvtfi; Pseud. Ef>. in. vii. 196 The grosse 
I)onderosity of the aliment ingested. 17SS Fleming in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 259 F®ces formed out of ingested aliments, 
t i 85 s Clrc. Sc. I. 328/1 The e.ssence of the ingested nutii- 
ment passes.. into the circulation. 

t Inge-stible, tr. Obs. ran-°. [lN- 3 ;cf. L. 
ingestdbilis (Pliny).] ‘Heavy, hard to be borne’ 
(Cockeram, 1623). 

Ing'estion. (ind^e’styan) . [ad. late L. inges- 
iidn-cm, n. of action f. ingerers to Ingest. Cf. 
mod.F. iiigeslioiib] The action of ingestmg; the 
taking in of aliment. 

1620 Vesner Via Recta viii. 17s The ingestion of too 
much meat is burthensome and iniurious to all the body. 
1665 Jer. Tavlou Uniim Neccss. vii. § _i That Adain was 
made mortal, .is . .pioved by his very eating and drinking. . 
by ingestion and egestion. 1834 J. Forbes Laenncc's Dis. 
Chest (ed. 4) 238 The ingestion of the medicine in an agree- 
able vehicle. 1838 J. H. Bcnnet Nuirltion iv. 86 The in- 
gestion of alcoholic stimulants , . is attended with a feeling 
of temporary strength. 

Ingestive (ind.:5e'stiv', a. [f. Ingest v, + -ive.] 
Having the function of taking in aliment. 

. i 83 S-« Todd Cycl. Anat, 1 . 69/1 Less activity is indicated I 
in the cgestlve than in the ingestive system. 1877 Huxley j 
Anat. Inv, Anhu. i. 50 The ingestive apertures aie 
uumeious secondary pore-like apertures formed by the 
separation of adjacent cells of the ectoderm and endoderm. 

t I'nige:tting, vbl. sb. Sc. Obs. [In adv. 1 1 c ; 
cf. get in, Get v. 60 f.] The action of getting in, 
collecting. 

1546 At. Aols Mary (1814) II. 476 ]>e ingetting of the con- 
tiibutioune grantit to be sete of sessiounc. 1397^1:. Acts 
Jos. VI tt8i6) IV. 146 The chairges in ingeiting of be samin 
[tax]. 1640-1 Kirkcndbr. IVanComm. Min, Bk. (1855) 138 
Assisting of the Collectpres and Commissar for iiigetting of 
what is dew to the publict, 

Inghamite (i'gamait). [f. the surname Ingham 
■h -ITE.] A member of the religious body founded 
about 1740 by Benjamin Ingham (1712-72) of 
Aberford, near York, on principles akin to those 
of the Moiaviaiis and Methodists. Also atirib. 

1839 in Penny Cyd. XV. 141/1. 1858-60 J. Gardner 
Faiths World s.v., Remains of the Inghamites are still 
found in England, but they are_ a ver)' small body. 1874 
J. H. Blunt Diet, Sects s.v., Nine Inghamite chapels [are] 
eiiunterated in the Religious Census of 1851, 

+ Ingi'ddied, ppl a. Ohs. rare — [f. In- - 

+ Giddy v . + -ed '.] Made giddy or unsteady. 

1628 Feltham Resolves 11, [i,] xxix. 92 He has left vertiie. . 
and is lanclied into by-deuices of his owne ingiddyed braine. 
t Ingi'ld, obs. var. of Engilu jv., to gild. 

1598 E LORio, Inmrare, to inguilde, to guild, 

lugin, variant of Ingan dial., onion. 

Inginare, -arie, obs. ff. Engineeu, Enginery. 
t Ingine (indgoim). [The usual Sc. form of 
Engine sb., in senses i and 2 of that word, q.v.for 
other examples.] Genius, natural ability, intellect. 

1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. 11. 136 The bounteis of that 
court dewlie to write War ouir proli.xt, transcending mine 
ingine. 1511 Dunbar Poems Ixxvii. 60 Hir for to treit thai 
sett Lhair haill ingyiie. *562 AVinjet Cert. Tractates i. 
Wks. i 883 I. s Pure studentis of ryclie ingynis. 1596 
Dalrymri-e tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. n. 137 Of ane elegant 
forme, and ane rype Ingine. ct62o Sm W._Mure Mine. 
Poems XX. it The puir issues of my weak ingyne. 1819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 17 And I na help 
their w eak ingyne WT my suggestions Strang ? 

Hence t a,, minded, disposed. ra,n—^. 

a 1605 P01.WART Flytingiu, Plotifgomerie 155 lacntro, bee 
belter anes inginde, Or I shall flyle against my sell. 

Ingineei’, -er(e, -ier, obs. ff. Engineeu. 
Ingiuous, variant of Enginous a., Obs. 

Ingird, Ingirdle : see Engibd, Engiudle. 
Ingire, variant of Ingybe v., Obs. 

Ingirt, variant of Engirt v., Obs, 
tl'Uigitver. Sc. Obs. [iNarfiy. lie; d. give 
in, Give v. 59 e.] One who gives or hands in (a 
-document, etc.). 

i6ax Sc, Acts ^as, VI (1S16) IV. 599 [To] giff vp his 
Inventar. . whiche The lugevar .sail declair to he a trew deid, 
1640 Sc. Acts Chas. I, V. 291 (Jam) The ingiveris of the 
saids articles. 

I'Higi'-viug, vbl. sb. rare. [In adv. 11 c: cf. 
prec.] Giving in, handing in. 

1677 Row Coiitii. Blair's Autobiog. ^v., (1848) 217 
After the ingiving of these papers they repaired to Graves- 
end. t868 Act 3j ^ 32 Viet, c, loi §_8o Resignation shall 
he held to be duly made . . by the ingiving of the note apply- 
ing for the charter. 

tlngla'mua, a. Obs. var. of Engleimods, viscid. 

y83 Cat/e, And. 195/2 Inglamus, vlscosus. 

Ingland, -londe, obs. forms of England. 


Illgle (i'ljg’lj Sc. i'q’l), sb.^ Orig. Ar. Also 6 
iiigir(l. [Origin obscure ; usually identified with 
Gael, aingeal fire, liglil ; but there are difficulties.] 

1 . Fire ; a fire burning upon the hearth ; a house- 
fit c. Now chiefly in at, by, or round the ingle. 

1508 Dunbar Flytiug 10. Kennedic 117 Fane at evin for 
to biing hame a single, Si’iie lubb it at ane vthir aukl wyfis 
ingle. 1513 Douglas /Ends xn. iii. 16 Sum otberis brocht 
the fontane watter fayr And sum the haly ingill wyth thaine 
hair, a 1605 Polwart Flyling w. Moiitgoin. 667 Thou sat 
sa iieir the chimney nuik . . East be the ingle. 1674 Ray 
H. C. IVords 26 Ingle (Cumb.), fire, a blaze or flame. 1721 
Ramsay Up in the Air 2 Now the sun’s gaiie out o' -sight 
Beet the ingle, and snuff the light. 1785 Burns Cotter’s 
Sat. Night iii, His wee bit ingle, hlinkin bonilie, His 
clean heaith-stane. 1820 Ki. vts /‘'aiicy 16 Sit thee by the 
ingle, w’hen The sear faggot blazes blight. 1856 R. A. 
Vaugii-An Mystics (i860; 1 . 270 With stoiies such as these. . 
the holy man whiled away our windy March nights by the 
ingle. iMz Mrs. Oliphant Lit. Hist. Eng. 1 . 165 The 
landlord and all his guests were assembled round the ingle. 

^ 2 . Misapplied to an open fireplace. 

1841 Lytton Nt. .5- Plon. V. ii, He settled himself in the 
ingle, till the guard's horn should arouse him. 1894 Hali, 
Caine Manxman vi. xiii, Caisai . .left Kate as he had found 
bet, crouching by the fire inside the wide ingle of the old hall. 
3 . atirib. and Comb., as ingle-bench, a bench 
Iteside the fire; ingle-bred tr., home-bred, iintra- 
velled. See also Ingle-cheek, -nook, -side. 

1853 M. Arnold Scholar Gipsy vi. At some lone ale house 
in the Berkshire moors, On the warm “iiigle-bencli, the 
sniock-frocked boors Plad found him seated. 1881 Rossliti 
Ball. < 5 - Soiin., Rose Mary n. xxxii. On the ingle-bench the 
dead man lajL 1788 Pickcn iVmJ iicMonyan *ingle-bred 
auld wife Has baith mair wit an' senses Than me. 

t Ingle, Obs. Also 7 eng(h)le, inghle. 
[Origin unknown : cf. Ningle.] A boy-favourite 
(in bad sense) ; a catamite. 

1592 Nashc Strange A'kwiWks. (GrosarO II. 277, I am 
afiaid thou wilt make me thj' ingle. 1598 Florio, Catainiio, 
a ganimed, an ingle. i6ox B. Jonson Poetaster i. ii, What '! 
shall I have mj' sonne a stager now ? an englile for players t 
1602 hltoDLETON Blurt, Master-Const, v. ii, Jove's own 
ingle, Ganymede, a: 1610 Healey Theophrastus n 
And alwaies sitting by his Ingle courts him. a 1683 Oldham 
Poet. IVks. (1686) 88 What costs a Rape, or Incest, and how 
cheap You may an Harlot, or an Ingle keep. 1708 Mott eux 
Rabelais, Pantagr. Prognost. v, Those whom Venus is said 
to rule ; as. .Ganymedes, Bardachoes, Huflers, Ingles. 1878 
Simpson tr. Prodigal Sou 1. in Simpson Sdi. Shake. II. 93 
Thejf lose the bloom of their youth witli good-for-notliing 
companions, or even with whoies and ingles. 

T Misused for ' E'amiliar friend ‘ chum ’. 

1821 Scott A'c/z/Ao. iii, ‘Ha! my dear friend and ingle, 
Tony Foster ! . . have you_ altogether forgotten your friend, 
gossip, and playfellow, Michael Lambounie?’ 

Ingle, ^( 5.3 locciL [Of doubtful status and de- 
rivation.] ? A nook; an angle. 

1877 N. IV. Line, Gloss,, Hingles, the ingles, the corners 
inside an open chimney. 1890 FIorris Glittering Plain xx, 
Hallblithe steered toward an ingle of the h.wen. 

+ XuglO', V. Obs. [f. Ingle j 5 . 2 ] 

1 . trans. To fondle, caress. 

1598 Florio, Zanzerare, to ingle holes, to play wantonly 
with boyes against nature. 1S90 Nashc Lenten Siuple Ep. 
Ded. (1871) IS Hug it, ingle it, kiss it, and cull it now thou 
hast it. r6oi Chester Auw’sfl/rtr/., Invoc. Poet. Ess. (1878) 
171 And . . Ingles his cheeke. a 1631 Donne Elegy iv. Poems, 
etc. (1633) 49 Thy little brethren, .those sweet niglus. .kisf, 
and ingled on thy father’s knee. 

2 . To cajole, wheedle, coax. 

1601 B. Jonson Poetaster 11. ii, I’le presently goe and 
enghle .some broker for a Poets gowne, and bespeak a gar- 
land. i6oa Middleton Plaster-Const, ii. ii, Piithec, 
Simperina, do not ingle me ; do not flatter me. Trivia. 

3 . intr. To fondle with. 

i6n Middleton & Dekicer Roaring Girle iv. Wks, 1S73 
III. 202 Then deale they vnder hand with vs, and wee must 
ingle with our husbands a bed. 

Hence I'ngling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

IS95.T. Edw.ards Ciphaluslf Procris (1878; 43 We’le take 
more ioi' in counting ouer sorrowes. Than Venus garing on 
liei- ingling sparrowes. 1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1S7B) 3 In- 
steedc of ingling terraes for thy good will, Reader fall to, 
reade, lest, and carpe thy fill. 1610 Hisfrio-m. 11. i^o Then 
wc shall have rate ingling at the prodigall child. 

Ingle-cheek. Ar. [f. Ingle j-/g<] Thedieek 
or jamb of a fireiolace. 

c 1774 C. K DiTii Farmers Ila' iv, Tljcy a’ drive to the 
ingk-clieek. 1785 Burns Vision 1. iii, There, lanely, bj’ the 
ingle-clieek, I sat and ey’d the spewing reek. Scott. 
EndcavoimOa.. 2 Sitting on a low stool by the ingle cheek. 

Ingle-nook. Orig. Sc. [f. Ingle r^.f] The 
nook or corner beside the ‘ ingle ’ ; chimney-corner. 

a 1774 Fhrgusson Poems (1789) II. 6 (Jam.) The ingle- 
nook supplies the simmer fields. i8i6 Scott Old Mart, iv, 
I’ll begin with that sulky blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook. 
1844 .Disraeli Coningsby in. i, There was a comfortable 
enough looking kitchen; but the ingle nook was full of 
smokers. 18J9 Geo. Eliot . 4 . Bede ii, ‘ Old Feyther Taft ’ 
. .had some time ago gone back to his ingle-nook. 
Ingles, variant of Isglis, Obs. 

Ingle-side. [f. Ingle rid] A fire-side. 

? as%o Humble Beggar a, in Vi^xPCollect.Sc. Songs (1776) 
II. 30 But he was first hame at his ain ingle-side. iBifl 
Sloit Guy M, xii, It's an auld story now, and every body 
tells it as we were doing, their ain way by the ingleside. 
t887.R. Buchanan Heir o/Linne ii. The farmers welcomed 
tVillie to their inglesides, 

flrnglis, usual 14- 16th c. Sc. and north, form 
I of English a. and sb. Also rarely Ingles(e, 
I -isch, 'ise, -islie, etc. 


a 1300 Cursor PI, 242 pis ilk bok es tianslate In to Inglis 
tong to lede Foi the loue of liiglis ledc. 44470 Hlnry 
ll- ailacc I. 351 Inglis clerks in prophecys thai kind [etc.]. 
1508 Dunbar Gobi. Targe 259 IVa-, thou noucht of cure 
Iiiglisch all the IjchtV 1513 Douui.as /Ends i. Prol. 24 
Williame Ca\toun,of Inglis iiatioun, lu pioss lies prciit ane 
buik of Inglis gros. 1S96DALKYMP1.1: tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 

I. 3 Peple plane ignorant of the Ingles touiig._ Ibid. 82 The 
Inglise hisloiiographouiis Ibid., The dignitie of the In- 
glishe name. 

So f I’nglisinau, usual 14 iGlbc. and .SL. 

form of Englishman. Also Ingles-, -ise-. 

4^1300 Cursor PI. 249 To laud and luglis maii i spell. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Chron. \iii. xiii. 19 Giel Despjle Fir Inglis 
men Had at [ns Willame Walays Jien. _ 1535 _ S i lu .\u 1 
Cron. Scot, 80 Our aid storeis..Tlia war dislroyit all with 
Inglisiuen. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's JIisl._Scot. \. 85 
The Ingles men. .vses that aid Saxon toniig. Ibid. 97 Thaii 
nycht bouris the Inglise men. 

Inglishry, obs. form of Enclishuy. 
Inglobate (iuglFu'btT), a. rare—', [f. In- 
-I- Globate ppl. tz.] Formed into a globe or glo- 
bular mass. 

1852 OiTfiS: Paul tr. Humboldt's Cosmos IV. vii. Kcbul.e 
P 2 If they be vapour)' niasse.s, having one or more nebulous 
nuclei, the various degiees of their condensation suggest the 
possibility of a piocess of gradual stai-fonnation from in- 
globate matter. 

Inglobe, obs. form of Englobe v. 
tinglo'iuerated, Obs. rare'-', [f. 
Jj. inglomerai-tts (pa. pple. of inglomerare ; see 
In- - and Glomehate) + -edE] Formed into a 
rounded mass or heap. 

1592 R. D. Hypnej-otomadiia 14'U nlo wh'ich ingloincrali-d 
and winding heape of bowelles, there was a convenient coin- 
iniiig unto and entiance in. 

IngloriO'US (inglOo-rias), a. [ad. L. inglorio- 
siis (Pliny) ; see In- 3 and Glohiods, and cf. L. 
ingloHtis, and F, ingloriettx (14th c. in LittieJ.] 

1 . Not glorious, famous, or renowned ; not known 
to fame ; obscure, humble. Now rare. 

1591 Si'LNSiCR PL II ubberd gZiWho will not venture life a 
King to bee, And lather rule . .’than dwell in dust inglorious 
and bace? 1602 ziid Pi. Return fr. P amass, iv. v. (Arb.) 
Ci Inglorious may the)’ liue, inglorious die, 'J'lml .suffer 
learning liue in misery. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 42. 1750 
Guay Elegy xv, Some mute inglorious Milton^ lieic may 
rest. iBBt .Stevlnson Virg.PiicriSi^uei^oThut mighty place 
of education, which .. turns out ytaily rnaiiy inglorious 
masters in the Science of the .Aspects of Life. 

+ b. Without the glory ^(something), rare, 
1788 Gibbon Ded. d- P'. l.xiii. (1855) VII, 401 'I he fai 
greater part were guiltless or inglorious of the deed. 

2 . Of actions, mode of life, etc. : Bunging no 
glory or honour (to a person) ; hence, conferring 
disgrace, shameful, ignominious. 

1573 C. H,\nvEY Letter-b/e. (Carndeifl^i Wbicli was not so 
commodious for me . .as it was inglorius for them, to ther 
wunderful gieif. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. Epist. 161 Ncythei 
let your battell be ingloryous, exempted fiom nohlenesse. 
1665 Manley Cretins’ Low C, IVarres 824 The King [was] 
fieed from such an inglorious contest. 1776 GinnoN IJcd. .y 

F. V. (1869) I. 106 The victory over the senate w'as easy and 
inglorious. 4849FlACAULAv//;i'ri Eng. ii. 1 . 191 It invohed 
the country in an inglorious, unprofitable, and inteiminable 
war. 1864 Brycc Holy Rom, Emp. .xiv. (1875) 22.) An in- 
glorious traffic in honours and exeniptioii.s. 

Ingloriously (inglOonissli), adv. [f, prec. -t- 
-LY ^.] In an inglorious manner, Avithout gloiy ; 
ignominionsly. 

1576 Fleming Epist. 459 When the successes., 

shall be blemished, stayned, and ingloriously defaced. 1615 

G. Sandvs Trav. 1. 46 He reigned eight yeaie.s ingloriously. 

Ona Brooiustick\l'k?,. 1755 II. 1. iBoThis single 
slick, which you now behold ingloriously lying in that 
neglected corner. 1816 _Bvron C/i. liar. hi. xliv, A sword 
laid by Which eats into itself, and rusts ingloriously. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed, 2) V. 443 Those who meet theii death in 
this way,. shall be buried ingloriously. 

Ixigloriousness (ingloo-riosnes). [f. as piec. 
•f -NESS.] The condition or quality of being in- 
glorious ; obscurity ; ignominy. 

1630 Donne Serm. xxv. 249 The ingloi iousiicsse of ha\ ijig 
been bulled in the dust is recompensed in the glory I rise 
to. 1654 W". Mountagul Devout Ess. ii. i. § 2. 9 The 
Scrutator of this mystery shall be oppiesl by the inglorious- 
ness of the object, A, Wright in Spurgeon Treas. 

Dav. Ps. Ixii. 7 Let him that ivalks in the ingloriousncss 
and contempt of the world, contemplate God. 1832 Moore 
Diary 6 Api. in Mem. (1853) VI. 264 The ingloriousness of 
such a combat. 

Inglut, -glutte, obs. forms of Englet v. 
Illigluti’tiou. rare. [n. of action f. late L. 
ingliitJre (Isidore) : cf. glntition, deglutiiionI\ 
The action of swallowing. 

X803 G. Ellis Let. to Scott 3 Oct.‘ in Lockhart Scott, A 
most formidable drinker whose powers of inglutition . . had 
prociued him a long series of triumphs. 

IlLiglu’vial, a. rare. [f. next + -AL.] Of or 
pertaining to the ingluvies or crop. 

1843 Owen Comp. Anat. Inv. Anini. xvii. 217 In the . . 
cainivorous Carabidse, there is a small gizzard, preceded 
by the usual ingluvial dilatation of the cesophagus. 

II Ingluvies (iughz'vi I rk). Altai, [L. ingluvies 
crop, maw : prob. f. to swallow.] A dilata- 
tion of the oesophagus before it reaches the true 
stomach ; the crop of a bird, the first stomach of a 
uiminatiug animal, an insect, etc. 

1727-^1 CiitMBi-.RS Cycl., Ingluvies, Craw, or Crop, a part 
in granivorous fosvls which serves for the immediate ,recep- 
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tion of the food. 1877 Hu.'ttrv /hiaf. Inv. Anim. vii. 411 ' 

'I'he chitiiious lining which is continued into it from the in- 
gluvies is greatly thickened. 1884 Coufs Key to N. Atner. 
Bird’! 212 The (jjsoph.'igns of many birds becomes modified 
into a special pouch, — the crop oi ciaw, ir.g'lmne'!^ wheie 
the food is detained to be macerated in a special secretion, 
before passing on to the tine stomach. 

Ingluvin (ingb7-vin). Bfed. [f. InTtLDV-ie.s + 
-IN.] A preparation irom the gizzard of the 
domestic chicken, used as a tonic and digestive. 

iZ&iBmithzvnite's^ Retrospect Hied. LXXXIII. 3iqVVheie 
marked plethora e'.lsis, or a full habit of body' obtains, the 
effect of inghivin is very uncertain. 1898 WAriT(ND.si.n & 

Wi s 1 COT r yi.r/;vr Piim ntncop. (ed, 9) 269 Ingluvin had little 
or no digestive action on coagulated egg-albunien. 

t Iniglu'vious, a. 0/)s. [ad. L. i >ightvids-ns 
gluttonous, f. iiialuvies : see prec. and -ous. Cf. 
obs. F. (tiodef. p] Greedy, gluttonous, ^ 

1369 NnwTON Cicero's Oide Ai^e 23 h, We must not he too 
ingluuious, In taking of foode and repasle. n;i6S9Ctr,\r;LANr3 
Poems, Sur;i. H'otid v, What a cold Account of Happi- I 
ness can heiearise From thatingluvious Siufeit of his F.yes? | 
Hence f Ingfltfviously adv., gluttonously. 

. 1574 N nwTON Hecillh Mng. 19 Immoderately dronken and ^ 
iiigluviouslie su'illed. 1576 _ — Kenmit 's Comple.x. (1633) ^75 
'those . . that have excessively and ingluvlously surfeited 
either in eating or di inking. 

t Ingnel, a. Ohs. rare - ‘. [a. OF, ittguel, 
ignel, iiiel, istiel, of Germ, origin ; see Snell.] i 
Q uick, swift. I 

1340 Ayenl'. 141 Eftertvavd fre mikle Is wel zuift and wel I 
ingnel. ! 

t III I go*, Ohs. Forms ; see Go. [OE. itigdn \ 
= MHG. tiigthi (G. cinge/icn), Du. ingaan, Sw. \ 
htgci. Da. indgaa ; see In- 1 and Go. OE. had also 
ingangati — OHG. ingattgav , Goth, imigangan ; 
see G.ang 71.] intv. To go in, to enter. 

egoo tr. Ecedds Hist. v. Iv. (1890) 394 pa .. [he] In pes 
gesiSes hus ineode. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xii. ag Hu 
rmej man ingan on Stranges hus. c 1230 Gen. ij' E.v. ip68 
He boden him bringen ut o-non, Do men Sat woren 3idir 
in gon. a 1300 E. E. Psalter .\lli[i]. 4 To Coddes weved in 
ga I s.al. Ibid. evhi. [cix.] 18 Als watre, it in yhede In hhs 
inwavdes. ^11340 lIsMtotr. Psalter xiv, 2 He pat ingase 
wipouten spot. 1382 Wycui^ Gen. xxxviii. 16 And he 
yngoynge to hir, seith, Lat me, that Y goo togidere with 
thee. 

Ingoar, variant of Engorb Ohs. 
I’Higodllg, vh/. sh. Nowjwt. [f. Ingo or 
the verbal phrase ga in (see In- i) -t- -ing 1 .] A 
going in or entering ; entrance ; passage or way in. 

1340 Ayenb. 72 Dyap i.s to guodemen ende of alle kueade 
and gate and inguoynge of alle guode. 1362 Lancl. P. PI. 
A. VI. 117 Hit is ful hard. .To gete in-goynge [i/.r. ingangej 
at pat jat. a 1400 Prymer (1891) 34 Lord kepe pyn jn- 
goynge and thyu outgoy nge. 1333 Coverdai-e i Sam. xxix. 

6 'fhy out goj'nge and ingoynge with me in y“ boost 
pleaseth me well. 1632 Lithgosv Trat/. vi. 249 Payed ten 
iVIadins of Brasse, the common coine of Jerusalem, for our 
in-going to that place. 1871 Rossetti Dante at Verona 
xiii, 'Ihe ushers on his path would bend At ingoing as at 
going out. 

t). Arch. The recess for a doorway or window. 
1839 Donaldson & Glen Specifications I. 218 Ingoings of 
all the dooia, or other openings in thick walls, to be finished 
with . . linings. Ibid. 270 Ingoings of all the windows . . to 
be finished with, .linings. 

I*nigo:ing, a. [f. as prec. -i- -ing^.] That 
goes in or inwards ; that enters. 

x'Sz^-ioJiMis.soVtlitg'aand-mouth, the mouth of a coal-pit 
which enters the eaith in the horizontal direction. _ 1833 
Tennyson Poems, (Enone 53 Within the green hillside, 
Under yon whispering tuft of oldest pine, Is an ingoing 
grotto. 1880 Bastian Brain They may be, in effect, 
junctions for in-going impressions or dividing stations for 
out-going impressions. 1880 Plain Hints Needlework 23 
The ingoing stitch should . . he parallel to the place wheie 
the last came out. 

Ingonge, variant of Ingang, Ohs., entry. 
Ingorant : see Ingeant. 
t Ingordrgious, a. Ohs. rare'-\ [f. It. z;z- 
gordigi-a greediness (f. higordo greedy) -h -ous.] 
Greedy, avaricious. 

1637 Bastwick Litany i. 19 They are exorbitantly luxu- 
rious. .excessiuely ingerdigious [sic] and exacting. 

Hence f IngordVgriousaess, greed, avarice. 
a 1734 North Lives {1890) III. 12 This ingordigiousness 
of fluit having exhausted our stock, 
liigore, variant of Engore v.^, Ohs. 
t IngoTge, ohs. var. of Engorge v., to gorge, to 
ill! to excess* 

1497 Bp. Alcocic Mans Perfect, E ij, They he not ingorged 
with meete and dryiike. , r i- - 

t InffOTgeouS, a. Ohs. rare~\ [app. f. tn- 
gorge Engorge v. + -ous, after obs. F. engorgeux 
(Cotgr.).] Greedy, insatiable. 

1679 T. Oates Myst. Iniq. 25, I could pioduce_ many 
Reasons.. to demonstrate what an ingorgeous Ambition the 
Jesuits have to increase their Greatness. 

Ingot (i'ljg^t). Also 4-6 yngot. [Of uncertain 
origin. Occurs in Chaucer in sense i ; then not 
till the second half of the 16th c. in sense 2 (though 
sense i is also used in i6-i8th c.). French has 
lingot (in sense 2) from 1405 onward ; med.L. /in- 
gotus (1440 in Du Cange), Sp. lingote, Pg. Itnhota ; 
all perh. from Fr. See below. 

The form iiigold in Wright's Chancer {Can.-Y 'd 077 z. T . 656) 
is a scribal error of MS. Harl. 7334 \ ingoive m Spenser 
Q. n. vii. s) is either a misprint or a mistahen archaism.] 
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1 1. A mould in wliich metal is cast ; an ingot- 
monkl. Q/>t. 

c 1386 Ch.auccr C««. Yecm. Prol. 'I'. 670 He took the , 
Chalk, aud shoope it in the wise Of an Ingot. Ibid. ti8o I 
And fro the fir he took vp his mateeie And in thyngot putte t 
it. 1384 R. Scot Discos’. Witcher, xiv. i. (18S6) 294 Mj’sti- ' 
call teimes of art ; as (fiir a last) their siihliiniiig, amalgam- 
ing . . matters combust and coagnlat, ingots, tests, &c. [cf. ' 
CiiACCER Can. Yeoin. Piol. 265]. 1613 R.. Caw drey Table 

A Iph. (ed. 3 1, Ingot, a « edge of gold, als'o the tiough wheriii I 
it is molten, 1683 Pettus Fleta Min. i. (1G86) 46 Set the I 
Ingot smooth that the Copper may be no thicker at one end ' 
than the other. 1688 R. II0L.M1: .Armoury in. 306/2 -An ) 
Ingot or Lingate ..is an Iron, Biass, or Copper Instiument, , 
with an hollow place made in it, to receive and hold any 
sort of Metal cast into it. 1799 Cl. Smith Laboratory 1. 145 
When in fusion, pour it into a flat ingot, and let it cool. 

2. A mass (usually oblong or brick-shaped) of 
cast metal, esp. of gold or silver, and (in modern 
use) of steel ; these last are of various shapes. 

iS83SrANYiu'RSTH??im i. (Arh.1 29 Hiswieftohyd treasur 
he poincted. Where the vnknowne ingots ofgoukl and sihier 
abounded. 1384 R. Scot Discern . Witcher, xiv. ii. (1886) 
297 A beechen cole, within the which was conveied an 
ingot of peifect silver. 1390 Spenspr P. Q. ii. vii. 5 Gie.at 
heapes of gold .. Of which some were .. new driven, and 
distent Into great Ingowes [ed. 1596 Ingoes] and to 
wedges square. 1601 Holl.and Pliny H. 464, 15000 wedges 
or ingots of gold, 35000 lumps or masses of sillier. 1709 
Steele TatierNo. 46 y 2 Not, like a Miser, to gaze only on 
his Ingots or his Treasures. *794 Sullivan View Nat. 1. 
482 The .silver is diied and fused in crucibles to be c.ast into 
ingots. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 343 The in- 
gots of cast-steel can be drawn into bars one-third of an 
inclj sqiiave. 1862 Fraser’s Mag. Nov. 633 At the present 
exhibition he [Krupp] shows an ingot of cylindrical foim 
that weighs 20 Tons. 

3. ait rib, and Comb., a.%{ngot-cof>j>er,-g(rd, -holder, 
-mould, -silver, -steel, etc, 

_ 1338-62 Phaer vEneid viir. Bb iij, Yngot gacldes with clash- 
ing clincke.s, In blustryng forges blown. 1823 J. N Icholson 
Operat. Mechanic 759 The metal is poured into an ingot- 
mould. 1877 A. S. Hewish in Raymond .Statist. Mines 4 
Mining 363 About 8,000 tons of ingot-copper. 1887 Pall 
Mall &. It Aug. lo/i Clashed to death by the fall of the 
iugot-holder, a bar of iron vveighing eight tons. 

[Note. Y .lingot is held by some French etymologists to be 
adopted fiom Eng., with coalescence of the article, for 
I'ingot. The origin of a term of alchemy (as this evidently 
was) in Eng., is not it priori^ probable. Also, the only re- 
corded sense of F. lingot (which appears frequently in 15th- 
16th c.) is:=our sense 2, while the English ingot before 1558 
is known only from Chaucer in sense i : this makes a diffi- 
culty, unless it is assumed that sense a was also in English 
during these two centuries, though not yet found. Those 
who assume an Eng. origin suggest a derivation (not unapt 
as regal ds the sense) from in adv., and .goien, ancient pa. 
pple. of OE, gedtau, RIE. beaten, ^eien, yheien, mod. dial. 
yeit to pour, to cast (metal). Here there is the difficulty 
that the pa. pple. goten was conformed to the rest of the 
vb,, as ^oien, yhoten, yoten,^ before the 14th c, ; the hard g 
might perh. have been retained in an old compound, as in 
the derivative gate, ‘ water-course, gutter, drain but even 
in that case we should have expected an original final 
vowel, giving ME. ingote. The existing evidence is thus 
too contradictory for any ceitain conclusion.] 

Heuce I'n^oted a., furnished with ingots or 
wealth. 

I 1864 Yates Broken to Harness xvii, He’s safe to ask no 
women who are not enormously ingotted. i875Miss_Br.addon 
Hostages to Fortune I. i. 23 People who trace their lineage 

I as far as Hengist and Horsa are seldom heavily ingotted. 

I Ingraee, obs. form of Engrace v, 

t Ingra'CiouS, tz. Obs. [In- 3.] Ungracious. 
1600 Holland Lkiy 41 L. Tarquinius the prowd, and 
his ingracious wife, and the whole brood of his children. 
x6o6 KirJe-buriall v. The ingratious discoid., wil 

mar al the mirth. 1676 R. Dixon 'Pwo Testani. 50 How in- 
gracious a'thing must it be for a Creature, beloved of God, to 
refuse the offer of his Grace. 

Ingradyt, var. of Engeaded ppfl. a., Obs. 
■flngra’ff, Ingra*fe, var, Engrapf^., Ohs. 

a 1400 Wyclif I Tim. vL 10 The which sum men coueit- 
ynge, erreden fro the_feith,and bisettideii [zi. r. ingraffiden ; 
L. inserebani] hem with many sorwis. 1596 Dalrvmple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. ii. 142 To Jngi^fe and poure in tire 
hartis of the ignorant people, diuine rites. 1763 A. Dickson 
2 'reat. Agric. iii. (ed. 3) 33 There is scarcely a kind of tree, 
but may be ingraffed into any other kind, a 1B03 Beattie 
tr. Virgil’s Past. i. (R.), Mow Melibceus, now ingraff the 
pear, N ow teach the vine its tender sprays to rear 1 

Ingraft, obs. variant of Engeaft v. 

■f Ingraif, obs. Sc. form of Engrave v. 

1362 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 214 Resaif, swaif, and 
haif, ingraif it here. 

Ingrail, obs. form of Engrail v. 

\ tl'ngrain, sbO Obs, [Origin unascertained.] 

I A quarter of a chaldron of coal given in for every 
five chaldrons purchased. 

1 1730 Act 3 Geo. II, c. 26 § 10 By ancient Custom in the 

' Port of London, one Chaldron of Coals is allowed in to 

I every Score brought on board Ship . , which is called In- 
grain', notwithstanding which many Persons dealing in 
Coals do load the same from on board Ship bare Measure 
without the aforesaid Ingrain. vjft^Lotid. Chron. 16 May 
470 The action was for not delivering to the buyers the in- 
grain of tivo fives, as metered from on board ship, but took 
three sacks out of each five. 

Ingrain, a. (■? A^) [f. the phrase in grain ; see 
Grain sb'^ lo. Now usually stressed i'ngrai-n 
before a sb., i-ngrai n after it or in the predicate.] 

I 1. Dyed in grain ; dyed with fast colours before 
I manufacture ; dyed in the fibre ; thoroughly dyed. 

! 1766 W. Gordon Gen, Counting-ho. 428, 4 pink ingrain 


ralimancoes. j88o Plain Hints N''eedku‘fl 7 -k 44, 1 yd. In- 
grain marking cotton, No. 100. 

b. Applied (chiefly in U. S.) to carpets of the 
Kidderminster type, in which the pattern goes 
through and through .and appears on both aides, 
.ts distinguished from those (such as Axminster or 
Brussels] in which it appears on the upper suiface 
only. 

1863 Pi. Taylor Hannah Thnrsion III. 2S5 Bute had 
bought a brownish ingrain caipet. 1879 ‘ E. Garre n' 
House by ll’orks II. 132, I uige you not to wait till I can 
exchange this ingiain drugget for a Tin key carpet. 1899 
Correspi,, Ingrain carpets aie generally of inferior iinalrty ; 
but they can be made of very high qualities. 

2 . Of qualities, dispositions, h.abits, etc. : Inborn, 
inherent, fiimly fixed, inveterate, ingrained. 

11832 Mr.s. Stowe Uncle Tonis C. x’ix, lyi His old conit 
pride .. was ingiain, bred in the bone. 1836 Mess Yonge 
Daisy Chain l. xiv. (1879) 137 Too old for changing of in- 
giain, long-nmtiired habits. 1888 T.\V. Higginson lYon’en 
6- Meti 307 The .shy graces of character must be .something 
that is ingrain and permanent. 1894 F. Elliot Rphi, Goss. 
i. 19 A proof of the ingrain humanity of his soul. 

b. Thorough, out-and-out, to the backbone. 

1863 Daily Tel. 29 May, The most perfect type of the in- 
giain, hardened criminal. 

B, sb. ‘ A name given to yarns, wools, etc., dyed 
with fast colours before manufacture ’ (Simmonds 
Diet. Trade 1S5S). b. {U, S.)= Ingrain carpet: 
see I b. (Funk 1893.) 

Ingrain, obs. or arch, variant of Engrain v. 
Xugrained (ingr^md), ///. a. [app. orig. a 
variant of Engrained fjil. a. : but now analysed 
as if from it: adv. -p grained', cf. Inoeain a. Stressed 
i'n-grained before a sb., otherwise V 7 igrai' 7 iedd\ 
Wrought in the inmost texture; deeply rooted, in- 
veterate. 

[1399 M.arston Sco. Villanie i. iv. 189 Ingiain'd Habits, 
died with often dips.] 1821 Galt Ayj-sh. Legatees xxv, 
Their old ingiained and particular sentiments. 1837 Emcr- 
so.N Addr,, Amer. Schol. Wks. (Bohn) II, 1S2 That great 
ptinciple of Undulation in nature .. deeply ingrained in 
eveiy atom and every_ fluid. 1833 Singleton Virgil II. 
142 Their ingiained wickedness is washed away. 1899 Q- 
lies’. Jan. 24 The old ingrained prejudice of his followers, 
b. Of persons : Thorough, out-and-out. 

(1630 Rut HERFORDX izt'r. 21 July(i67_5) in, 156 The bloudy 
Tongues, crafty Foxes, double ingrained Hypocrites, shall 
appear as they are before jiis Majesty.] 1831 Mayiiew 
Land. Labour I. 329 Many ingiained beggars ceitainly use 
the street tiade as a cloak for alms-seeking. 1870 Lowell 
Atnongn/y Bks, Ser. i. (1S73) 277 He is an ingrained sceptic. 
Hence lutfrainedly (ingri?bnedli, imgrtfknclli) 
adv., in an ingrained manner or degree, thor- 
oughly. 

i^ Athenseum 16 Oct. 495 Designedly and undesignedly 
a liar; an utterly ingiainedly untrue creature. 1884 Mbs. 
Houstoun Caught in Snare II, xii. 141 She was not in- 
grainedly selfish. 1893 Chicago Advance 23 May, The 
material to work iipon was too ingrainedly bad for even 
Elizabeth's optimism. 

Xngram (i'OiGtD), a. (sb.) Obs. (exc. dial.) 
Also 6 yngrame, 7 ingrum. A perverted form 
of Ignorant, prob. immediately from Ingrant: 
cf, vagrom for vagrant. 

*553 T. Wilson Rhet. 20 A patvone of a benefice wil haue 
a pooie yngrame soule to beare the name of a persone for 
XX raarke. 1370 Levins Manip. 18/8 Ingrame, ignarus. 
1596 Nashe Saffron JValden 143 Who but an ingram cosset 
would keepe such a courting of a Curtezan ? c i6t4 Beaum. 
& Fl, IVit without Money v. i, Pray take my fellow Ralph, 
he has a Psalm Book, I am an ingrum man. *630 J. Taylor 
Wks, (N.), I am no scholler, but altogether unjude, and veiy 
ingrum. *893 Nortlm 7 nbld. Gloss., Ingram, ignorant. 

B. as sb. An ignorant person. 

1638 Nabees Cov. Gard. iii. v, Alas Gentlemen we are 
very ingrums. 1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes ii. ii. 41 Sancho 
Tvas a very Ingrum as they call him. 

Hence t I'ngramness, ignorance. 

1589 Ma 7 -p 7 'el. Epit. Aij, You must then heare with ray 
ingramnesse. 1389 Mar Martine 8 Beare with his ingram- 
nesse a while, his seasoned wainscot face. 

t Illigra.llinia‘tical, a. Obs. [In- 3.] Un- 
grammatical. 

167a Penn Spirit of Truth Vend. 67 This were as ingram- 
matical altogether. 

Ingrammaticisui (ingramseflsiz’m). ran. 
[In- 3 .] An ungrammatical form or construction ; 
a solecism. 

tSB& Athe 7 mu 7 n 10 Mar. 304/3 She. .remains constant to 
her quotations and ‘ ingrammaticisms ’. 

Ingrandize, obs. form of Engrandize v. 
f I-ngrant, a. Obs. A peiverted form of igno- 
ratit, through the transitional Hngnorani, ingorant, 
the latter also found : cf. Ingram. 

*397 "ssi Pt. Return fr. Par/iass. ii. I. 722 The ingorant 
people that before calde meeWill now call mee William. 
1644 Qo.arles Bamtabas <5- A Wks. 1880 1 . 80/2 That I have 
been so ingrant in good things, hath been a great heart- 
breaking to me. 

't* lUigfva'pple, 11. Obs. Also 8 eu-. [f. IN- 2 
-J- Grapple v.f intr. and irans. To join in grap- 
pling ; to grapple together. 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars iv, xxxiv, Then shall young Hot- 
spur. . Ingrapple [ed. t’jxB engrapple] with thy soime. 1399 
— Let. Octavia Wks. 1717 I. 83 At whose ingrappling, 
Neptune's Mantle takes A purple Colour. 1613 Drayton 
Poly-olb. xii. 292 Two lyons fierce . ,at one another flie, And 
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wiih tlieir nrmecl ptiwe'^ ingrjippled dreadfully, a i66i f 
Fur.i.rR It'ort/iics, Liiicohuh. ri. (1662I 144 A Cub-Fo.xe .. ^ 
had his head seiseil on hy a mighty Pike, so ilmt iieithei , 
could Tree themselves, l)ut weie ingiapled togethei. ( 

IngraSSial ' ii'grLe-siiil), a. Anat. [f, proper 
name Ingrassi-at + -.ih.] Of or pertaining to In- 
grassias, an Italian anatomist of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, esp. ill Ingrassial bones, the lesser wings of 
the sphenoid bone, described by Ingrassias, So 
lugra'ssiau a. 

^839-47 Todd Cyd.Aiiat. III. 829/2 The ingrassial hones 
..aie, in the human subject, regarded as portions of the 
sphenoid. 1890 Cent, Diet., Iiigrassian. 

XngXiate (ingiv'-t), a. (sb.) Also 4 ingrat, 6-7 
Sc. ingrait. [acl. L. ingrdt-iis unpleasing, un- 
grateful, in med.f,. also rrnkind, harsh, angry, f. in- 
(In- h) -t pleasing, grateful; peril, originally 

through F. ingrat, -ate (Oresme, 14th c.h] Not 
grateful. 

fl. Not pleasing or acceptable to the mind or 
senses ; disagreeable, unpleasant, unwelcome. Ois. 

1539 Tavernkr Gani. iVysed. n. 2 a, I haue marked that 
ihys argument or wrytjmge is natinginte unto j’on. cis86 
C’tf.ss Pr.MnROicr, Vs. civ. xiv, Thisineligiouskitide, Iiigiate 
to God. r6z6 Bacon Syha S in The Causes of tlmt which 
is Pleasing, or Ingrate to tlie Hearing, m.ay receiue light hy 
th.at, which i.s Plea.siiig or Ingrate to the Sight. 1663 Sin 1 '. 
Hrrueut 'Ira7>. (1677I 311 Coho or Coffee, .however ingnite 
or iiisapory it seems at tirst, it becomes giate and delicious 
enough by custom. 1702 Sin J. Floyer in Dhil. Tram. 
XXIII, 1168 Thy.sselinum is Bitter, Ingrate and Acild. 

'I' 2. Not of pleasant or friendly disposition ; un- 
friendly, Ohs. 

1393 Lanol. P. pi. C. x.y. 219 Be ingiat [1377 B. .xvii. 253 
ingraitts, v. rr. ingrcitis, ingratj to hy kynde, The holygost 
hiiyreji }>e nat ne helpeth jie. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. 
Scotii's Bivb, The Britaynes .. beeyngh. ingrate eche to 
other, .wer. .oiiercome with outwarde inuasions. 1563 Mirr. 
Mag . , Somerset ii, To whom Fortune was ever more ingrate. 

3. Not feeling or showing gratitude ; ungrateful, 
unthankful, arch. 

[1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIV. 169 Of he good hat how hem 
gyuest ingrait hen manye.j 1528 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. 
ReJ. I. 132 As though he had been the most ingrate man. 
1333 E LYOT Helihc (1339) 68 b, Thoushalt al day fynde 

the chylderne ingrate to their parentes. 1349 Compl. Scot. 
i. 20 To spube al them that ar ingrate of the benefecis of 
gode. 1367 Gude Godlio B. (S. T. S.) is+ O man, quhome 
I creat, Quhy art thou sa ingrait ? 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 
I. xvii. 58 Why should a dLswonted unkindnesse make me 
ingrate for wonted benefits? 1644 Bp. Maxwell 
Chr, Kings Ded. 12, I were the ingratest of Christians if 
I did not acknowledge it. 1676 Hobbes //I' mfvui. 618 Must 
we unto our friends be so ingrate 1 170S Ld. Lansdowne 
Brit. Enchant, ri. i. (R.), See whom you fled, inhuman and 
ingrate. 1813 Scott Rokeby in. xxiii, Ingrate in life, in 
death ingrate. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xviit. x. (1872) VII. 
286 Schaffgotsch proved signally traitorous and ingrate. 

B. sb. An ungrateful person ; one who does not 
feel or show gratitude. 

167a V iLLtERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Reliearsah. (Arb.) 41 Let ’em 
live in ignorance like ingrates, 1773 Sheridan Rivals tv. ii, 
Your treachery and deceit, you base ingrate. 1797 Nelson 
8 Sept, in Nicolas Disp. (1845') II. 442, 1 should be an ingrate 
was I not on every occasion to support his honour and glory 
at all personal risk. 1843 Lvtton Last of Barons 11. ii. The 
Nevlles are more famous for making ingrates than asking 
favours. 1892 Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics i. iii. i8g The 
prodigal comes to himself as an ingrate who has left his 
Father’s house. 

t Inigra’te, zt. Obs. Also en-. [f. En-1 
-I- Gbatb vf (sense 4).] a. trans. To treat 
harshly, oppress, harass, b. intr. To be harsh or 
oppressive. Hence Ingra'ting 7jb/. sb. and a. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stiijffe 26 Other engrating vpland 
cormorants will grunt out it is Grana paradisL^ _i6<m W. 
Watson Decacordon (1602I 214 To ingrate thus injuriously 
both vpon her Maiesties officers and the secular priests as 
the lesuites doe. 1600 Surflet Cannirie B'arme i. vii. 31 
To be much exacting and ingrating vpon your farmer, 
doth oftentimes make him . . a meere negligent. 1613 R. 
Cawdrey Table a Iph. (ed. 3), Engrate, presse vpon. 1628 
Gaule Tract. The. (1629) 344 He would not long suffer her 
Ingratings. 1629 — Holy Madn, 410 Whom he hath . . 
ingrated, spoyled, cheated. 

t Inigra'teful, «■ Obs. [f. In- 3 + Grateful ; 
cf. Inohatb.] Not grateful, ungrateful. 

1. Not pleasant or acceptable to the mind or 
senses ; displeasing, disagreeable : = Ingrate a. i. 

1547-^ Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 63 It is to be. .im- 
puted as vaine before Him, ingratefull, hurtfull, & voyd. 
1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 50/1 The Oil is of an in- 
grateful Odor. 1754 Richardson GrmuUson (1781) II. x.xiv. 
231 Sir Charles told him : That it wa.s a very ingrateful 
thing to him to hear his Father spoken slightly of. 

2. Unfriendly, harsh, rare. (Cf. Ingrate a. 2.) 
c *575 Thrberv. Death Elis. ArJnmdle (R,), If ought my 

slender skill or writing were of powre, No processe of in- 
gratefull time her vertues should deuour. 

3. Not feeling or showing gratitude. 

*547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 177 Desirous of 
plea-sures, and ingratefull for benefits. 1379 Pvucv.Hcskini 
Pari. 484 Whiche are sometimes ingratefull to God for his 
mercies, a 1632 CtiAmxu Alphonstts Plays 1873 III, 209, 

I may be thought A most ingrateful wretch unto my Friend. 
17S9 Robertson / yfrA Scot, (1761) I. 313 Hi.s treatment of 
the Queen .. was unbrothevly and ingrateful. 

+ Inigra'teftilly, Obs. [f. prec. 

In an ungrateful manner ; ungratefully. 

*543"+ Act 35 Elen. VITT, c. 12 The same Frenche King. . 
hathe ,, moost ingratefullye & wrongfullye wtdrawen ..the 


dewe. .pencion. 1697 Drydfn tr. Firgifs Past. Pref. (1721) | 
76 hlxtravagaiit Ilcii s . . ingratefiillj' deride the good old 
Gentleman, who left them the Kstate. lyrr Light to Blind 
in \ath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 11 1 They ingmte- 
fully abandoned him in the tyme of need. 
tlnigra’tefu.lness. Ohs. [f.as prec. 4--NF,iSH.] 
The quality of being ungrateful ; ingratitude. 

1370 T)f,e Math Pref. cl iv b, All these thinges, with farder 
m.atter of Ingratefulnos. 1619 J. B.arlovv True Guide to 
Glory oL Is not this forgetfulne.sse, ingiatefulnesse? 1638 
Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 514 Ingrateful- 
ness to his Sacred Head. 

t Inigra'tely, o.dv. Obs. [f. Ingrate a. + 

-LY 2.] Ungratefully. 

1381 Satir. Poems Reform, xliii. no To his rewarde he 
[Alcibiades] gat n.ine vther grace, Ingraitly baneisf, to their 
awin grit skaitli. 1585 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (iWb.) 29 Will ye 
then so inguately make your pen A slaiie to sinne, and seme 
hut lleshly men ? 1654 V'ilvain Theorem. Theol. ii. 50 W’^hy 
then doo we not rather magnify his Goodnes and Graces , . 
then ingratly disgrace them ? 

flnigra'ter. Obs. Also -or, -our. [app. with 
same radical part as Regrater ; peril, a blending 
of in- or engrosser and regrater {-or ) .] A regrater 
or forestaller. 

*583 Stubbf.s Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 45 Asoit of ingrators 
or forestall er.s, who intercept eiierie thing before it come .at 
the market. Ibid. 46 These hellishe ingratoiu'S, and fore- 
stallers make come and all thinges elsedeere, 1611 Cotgr,, 
Dardnnaire, a Regrator, Ingrater, Ingrosser; one that 
buyes, and hoords vp come, .with a purpose to sell it againc 
when tis growne deere. 

Ingratiate (ingrF‘-Ji|£'t), v. Also 7 en-. [app. 
f. i6th c. It. ingratiare ‘ to engrace to put in grace, 
refl, ingratiarsi (now ingraziarsi) ‘ to engrace or 
insinuate liimself into favour’ (Florio), f. phrase 
in grazia gratia), L. in grdtiam into favour.] 

1 1. trails. To bring (a person) into favour {fwith 
any one) ; to render (him) agreeable {to any one). 

1641 J. Jackson Ti-ue Evang. T. i. 49 The Embassador. . 
to ingratiate his Master with his holinesse, told him [etc.]. 
1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. iv. iv. § 6 All this would not ingra- 
tiate this Usurper with them. i68t Flavel Meth. Grace 
xvii. 31Q He hath ingratiated us, or brought us into the 
grace, favour and acceptance of God the Father. *728 
Newton Chivnol. Amended ii. 207 This , . might ingiatiate 
Hadad with Pharaoh. 1735 Man ix. 4 We shall endeavour 
. .to ingratiate this respectable order with the people. 

2. rejl. To get oneself into favour ; to gain grace 
or favour with ; to render oneself agreeable to. 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII 100 This Taxe .. was abolished 
by Richard the Third . . to ingratiate himselfe with the 
people. *640 Habington Castara tit. (Arb.) 115 Should I 
my selfe ingratiate T’_a Princes smile? *644 Jesso? Angel 
ofEph, s That he might the better engratiate himselfe in 
the eyes of that . . Prelate. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. 

S 89 If he did not do somewhat to ingratiate himself to 
the People. 1762-71 H. Walbole Veriue's Anecd, Paint. 
(1786) II. 77 Several of the court who ingratiated themselves 
by offerings of pictures and curiosities. 1833 Macaulay 
Btog., Aiterbnry (1867) t6 At the coronation . . [he] did his 
best to ingratiate himself with the royal family, 
b. with various pleonastic extensions. 

1634 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 64 On 
design to ingratiate liimself in the good opinion of the 
Hugonots of France, a 1663 Goodwin Filled vo. the Spirit 
(1867) 385 T6 ingratiate himself in their affections and good 
wills. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 14 f i Desirous to in- 
gratiate themselves further into their favour. 1828 P. Cun- 
ningham AL S. IVales (ed. 3) II, 195 A convict, — into whose j 
good-will this gentleman had so far . . ingratiated himself. 
1853 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, (1876) II. u. i. 248 He in- 
gratiated himself still farther in the esteem of the Sicilians. 

f 3. inir, (for re^.) Obs. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Luke xvii. 19 Thus gratitude ingra- 
tiates with Christ and gets, more grace. 1699 Bentley 
Phal. xvi. 519 Those, who think to ingratiate tvith Him 
by calumniating Me. 17M-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 
314 The methods of civility proper for removing all sus- 
picions of themselves, and ingratiating with whatever com- 
pany they fall into. 

t4. trails. To make (a thing) pleasant, agree- 
able, or acceptable {to or with). Obs. 

i639_ Fuller Holy IVar iii. xx. (1647) 142 Such as might 
more ingratiate with God the persons anti prayers of people 
there assembled. 1636 Sibbes Confer. Christ Sf Mary 11 
Things, when wanted, are ingratiated to us, as warmth after 
cold, and meat after hunger. 1676 Temple AfA to the King 
3 Mar., Wks. 1720 II. 379 A Clause . .which he thought was 
put in on purpose to ingratiate it to Your Majesty, a 1677 
B.arrow Serin. Wks. 1716 III. 79 Use doth wear out the 
pleasure which . , Novelty commendeth and ingratiateth. 

(2 1748 Watts Improv. Mind ii. vi. § r That he may ingra- 
tiate his discourses with their ears. 

Hence Ingra'tiatiug’ vbl. sb. and ffl. a . ; la- 
g'xa'tla^tingfly adv., in an ingratiating manner, in 
a way to win favour. 

1641 Heylin Hist, Episcopacy 1.(1657) 6® His ingratiating 
with the Jewes. 1653 Fuller Church Hist. .x. vi. § 29 
A Jesuite_ of excellent Morals, and ingratiating Converse. 
1636 Artif. Handsom. (1662) 230 The concessions of which 
, . had been a very great indulgence and ingratiating to 
women of greatest quality. <*1797 H. Walpole Mem. 
Geo. II (1847J 1- *3*- 276 Lord Isla was . . IF artful, at least 
not ingratiating. i886 Longm. Mag. Feb. 423 The . . lad 
bowed ingratiatingly. i8p6 O. Smeaton Allan Ramsay 
i, II The ingratiating qualities, .of her father’s guest. 

Ingrauation (ingrtf>ji,?-j3n)- [n. of action f. 
Ingratiate : see -ation,] The action or process 
of ingratiating oneself or getting into favour. 

i8*s Zeluca I. 224 His desire of ingratiation was not so 
ardent as Zeluca's. 182a W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. LIV, 
493 He had . , cultivated the arts of ingratiation with sonte 


•s.Tcrifice of the dignity of independence. 1887 Stevenson 
Mem. <'y Portr. iv. 70 Daily ear-wigging infiiicnticTl men, for 
he was .a nm.stei of ingratiation. 

Ingratiatory (ingrt'i'Jiiatori), a. [f. IXGUA- 
TIATE ; see -ORY. j That tends to ingratiate. 

1863 1 'ornh. Mag. Apr. 399 He spoke with a timid gentle- 
ness of tone, an ingratiatory smile. 1881 Ruskin I.in'c's 
Mevne I. i. 26 You will find one of the robin's veiy chief 
ingratiatory faculties is his dainty and delicate movement. 

Ingratit'Ude (ingrcctitk/d). [a. F. ingratitiido 
( 13 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. ingrdtitfido 
ingratitude, displeasure, n. of quality f. ingriitus 
Ingrate; cf, Guatitube.] 

1. Want or absence of gratitude; indisposition to 
acknowledge or reciprocate benefits received; un- 
thankfulness ; ungratefulness, 

{a\22S Ancr. R, 200 Ingiatiuido: hesne kundel bret, 
hwose nls nont icnowen of goddede, auh telleS Intel Jierof, 
o5er uoi5ite3 mid aile.] 1340 . 4 yenb. rS A vice pet is 
y-cleped ine clergie : ingratitude; pet is uoryetinge of god 
and of his giiodes. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxtonj Dictes i 
'I’o sette a paite alle ingratitude. 1331 Elyoc Gov. ii. xiii. 
The moste damnable vice and moste .ag.ayne iustice, in myne 
oppinion, is iiigiatitiide, commenly c.alled unkynduessc . . 
He is iiiikynde whiche clenieth to haue receyued any bene- 
lile that in dede he hath receyued. 1607 SiiAK.s. CfU'. 11. iii. 
10 Ingratitude is monstroti.s, and for the intdtitude to be 
ingratefull, were to make a Monster of the multitude. 1673 
South Ser/ii. (^737) i. xi. 413. 1796 Burke Let. Nolle Ld. 
Wks. VIII. 51 Ingratitude to benefactors is the first of revo- 
lutionary virtues. 1876 Moxley Univ. Serin, xv. 252 Theie 
is peihaps no fault that men think more monstrous in other 
people than ingiatitude. 

2. Unpleasant feeling, disagreeableness (between 
persons) ; unfriendliness, unkindness. Obs. 

c 1477 Caxton Jason 41 They ben unkinde and full of in- 
gratitude . . yf they knewe ony thing wherwith they might 
dishonoure them they wolde do hit. 1348 Hall Citron., 
Hen. VII 13 b, Least it should sowe or kyndle any dissen- 
cion or ingratitude betwene the Frenche kyng and him. 
1335 Eden Decades 232 marg., The ingratiftjude of the 
Portugales. c 1366 J. Alday tr. Boayslnau's Theat. World 
E V, There is prepared for him [the child] new sorrow, by 
the ingratitude of mothers, which are so delicate, .that they 
will not nourish them. 

t Inigratu’ity. Obs. rare. [f. iN-ii -h Gra- 
tuity.] Ungraciousness, unkindness, ingratitude. 

1328 in Burnet Hist. Ref. II. 36 Rather, .than the King. . 
should suspect any point of Ingratuyte in him. 1603 J. 
Davies Microcosmos Ded. to Pr. W.ales ii. (1878) ip, I . . 
That willingly (to saue thee from annoy Of dire dislike for 
ingratuitee) Do take vpon me to expresse thy ioy, 

t Inigra've, "O. Obs, Also 6-7 en-. [f. In- 1 
or 2 + Grave sb. or &.] irans. To put in a grave ; 
to entomb, bury. 

a. *533 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 16 The quhilk bodie . . 
Ingrauit westhan in anesepultnre. 1683 Chalichili. Thealma 
cj- Cl. 167 Shall I think 'Their cruelty so merciful, to save 
Her, their ambition strove for to ingrave? 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Facions App. 336 Lette euin 
the very ennemie be engraued, and lette no corps lie with- 
oute buriall. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. x. 42 In seemely .sort 
their corses to engrave. 1633 P. Fletcher Eliza xxvii, 
Vile headless trunk, why art thou not engraved? 1667 
Waterhouse Fire Loud. 145 Those Lazaritique spirits . , 
have been of late engraved in cold resolves. 

Hence f a., entombed, buried. 

_ 1386 Whetstone Eng. Myp-or 5 The envious committe 
inhumane outrages upon their ingraved bones. 1608 Armin 
Nest Ninn. (1842) 26 Here they lye that gallopt so. In 
Death's ingraued snare. 

t Ingrave, -er, -ery, obs. ff. Engrave v ., etc. 

1332 Huloet, Ingrauer. Ibid., Ingrauynge. 
flDgrave, obs. apocopate form of ingraven, 
engraven, pa. pple. of Engrave v. 

1513 Dougl.as AEneis v. v. 45 'Twa siluer coppis schappin 
lyk ane bote . . and with figuris ingrave [*533 engraif], 

Ingravescence (ingrave-sens). Med. [f. 
next : see -enoe.] The quality or condition of 
being ingravescent ; increase of gravity or severity. 

1822-34 Godrf'j Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 689 This desire re- 
turned with every returning ingravescence of the fever. 1876 
Bristowe Th. Sj. Pract. Med. (1878) 132 This development of 
contagiam goes on during the whole period of ingravescence. 

Ingravescent (ingrave-sent), a. Med. [f. L. 
ingravescent-em, pr, pple. of ingravescere to grow 
heavy, f. in- (In- 2) gravescere, f. gravis heavy.] 
Increasing in gravity or severity ; growing worse. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 483 Common Asthma. 
Paroxysm gradual; Ingravescent. 1891 Lancet 25 Aug. 
954/1 Infective diseases .. like tuberculosis and leprosy, 
which were persistent and ingravescent, and in no sense 
self-protective. 1897 Allhutt's Sp/st. Med. II. 923 Ingraves- 
cent jaundice gives rise to_a series of nervous symptoms 
akin to choltemic intoxication. 

Ingra'vidate (ingrte'vidrk), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of late L. ingravidare to make heavy or pregnant, 
f. in- (In- 2) + gravidas heavy, Gravid.] 

1. trans. To load or weigh ; to render gravid, to 
impregnate. 

1642 Fuller Holy ,5- Prof. St. i, xii. 39 They may . . be so 
pregnant and ingravidated with lustfull thoughts. 1670 
W. Simpson Hydrol. Ess. 78 Ingravidated with a vitrioline 
salt. 1698 Phil. Trans. XX. 466 [He] tells us how the 
Country-men ingravidate the Female [Pistachio-tree] with 
the Flowers of the Male. 1866 Alger Solit. Nat. Sf Man 
IV. 381^ His receptive and responsive capacity of genius , . 
ingravidated his utterance as with the weight of worlds. 

2. intr. To become heavy; to be weighed down. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disf. 181 By the cohihition of 

these dreggs . , the body Ingravidates, 
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IRGRESSUS. 


_t Ingra'vidate, a. Oi>s. rare-^. [ad. late L. 
ini^^ravidat-m, pa. pple. of ingravidilre : see piec.] 
I^o.aded. 

1651 Ijinns 2 \cui^Disp. p 180 To delivei .. the iiigraviclate 
. . veins fi om the Tympany of a Plethoi .a. 

Ingravidation Cin<,nix:vicl/'''J'3n). [11. of action 
f. prec. vb. : see -ation.] The action of ingr.avi- 
datiiig or state of being ingravidated ; piegnancy. 

1615 Crookf. Body of Man 315 .All the time of theii in- 
giaiiid.ation or in which they go with childe. 1710 T. Fui.rEU 
i'harm. lixtenip. 299 The last month of Ingiaviclation. 
iSii Hooper Med. Did , Iiigi ■anUiaiion. .the same as ini- 
]uegnation, nr going; with child. 

Ingrayl, obs. form of ENaiiAtn v. 
tingrea't, Obs. Also en-, [f. In-'2 + 
tluEAT a. Cf. I'iNOUKATRN.] trans. To make 
great, to magaity. 

a 1619 Fo I'liKiiiiV Atlieom. a. i. § 3 (1G22) 174 There is, in 
all things, a desire to dilate, .and to ingreat themselnes. 

1626 Sir C. Cornwallis Dl'k. Pr. //(v/vv (16411 7, I ever 
after .. found my selfe exceedingly en.greated in his favour. 

1627 Arm. AnnoT Narrative ii. in Itushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
f. 455 As some are gentle and benign, .so some others, tn in- 
.gieat themselves, might strain more then the string will hear. 

f Ingre'de, Obs. rare. [ad. L. ingred-T to 
enter.] irans. To enter into (as an ingredient). 

1657 'f OMLINSON Renou's Disp. Pref., Every Simple which 
ingredes the Composition.s may he dignoted. 1657 J'hysical 
Diet., inysrede, go into, or help to make up a medicine. 

t Ingre’dience, sb. Obs. [f. as Ingkedient : 
see -ENCE, But, in sense i, orig. a misspelling of the 
pi. ingredients (cf. AoornENCE, Inhabitanoe), and 
subsequently confused with the sing, ingrediott.'] 

1 . That which enters into a mixture, a. The in- 
giedients in a medicine, potion, etc., separately or 
collectively ; or the mixture itself, as containing in- 
gredients. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. fW. de W. 1531) 166 The phy.sicyon 
con.syderynge his medecyne or pocyon ..may se in hismynde 
the dynerse ingredyence that wenle therto. 1333 More 
.4 /IS7U. Poysoned Bk. Wks. 1088/2 Thys plaster . . hath som 
good ingredience. But it. .hathe also .some deade potycarye 
drugges putto in it that can do no .good. 1605 Shaks. 
Mach. _i. vii. ii This euen-handed lustice Commend.s th’ 
Ingredience of our poy.son'd Challice To our owne lips. 
1646 S. SiiF.pPARCi Year yiihilee 39 An ingredience, which 
iluaft of, might .surely destroy the health of both their bodies 
and soiihs. 1678 Marvell De/. Howe Wk.s. 1S75 IV. 179 Do 
I therefore think them equipollent, or that one of them hath 
not the stronger ingredience? 1694 R. Burtiiogge Reason 
167 If there he no ingredience of matter in their making. 

Jlg.^ 164s UssnUR Body Div. (1647) 19S Faith doth not 
consist in daiknesse and ignorance; but Knowledge is of 
the ingredience of it. 

b. (with pi.) A single ingredient or element 
1377-87 Holinshed Ckron. II. 13/1 One Theoricus wrote 
a proper, treatise of .-lyr/n ,. He declareth the simples 
.and ingrediences thereto belonging. 1389 Cogan Haven 
Ifealtk ccxviii. (163(1) 250 Ale requireth two ingrediences. 
i 5 Si Sir H. Vane's Politics g All those to receive their 
proper Ingrediences, or they perfect not the Cure. 

2 . The fact or process of entering in ; a. by phy- 
sical movement ; b. as an ingredient. 

1337 Saruni Primer, Lands B iij, For us in heaven to 
have ingredience. 1604 R. Cawdiu!V Table Alph., Ingresse, 
Ingredience, enteraiice in. 1638 .SinuRs Einanuell 1 , i(j 
Both natures had an ingredience into all the works of medla- 
tioir. 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. iv. 158 The Phan- 
tasie, Design and Destination of Man, which is vaiions, 
accordiirg to those various Temperaments that have ingre- 
dience and influence into him. 

t In^re’dience, d- Obs. rare. [f. prec.] 
trans.Mo introduce as an ingredient; to furnish 
with ingredients. 

1630 Asiimole Chym. Colled. 30 No unclean Body is in- 
gredienced except one, which is commonly called of the 
Philosopher's, The green Lion. 1822 Laivih Elia Sei'. t. 
Chinmeysiveepers, Ma-y the descending soot never taint thy 
costly vvell-ingredieiiced .soups. 

t Ingre’diency. Obs. [f. Ingreiuent : cf. 
Inghedienoe, and see -enoy.] 

1 . -= Ingredibnoe I. 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks, (1653! 345 Those which 
c.annot have all the ingrediency of this conrposition, 1646 
S. Boltqh A rnrignin. Err. 73 There .are but few errours in 
oure dayes. .but have some iiigi'edieiicy of ti-uth in them. 
1662 R. Matihcw Uni. Alck. p ii, I am sure they know not 
all the Ingrediencies thereof. 011684 Leighton Comm. 
I Pet. v. 4 Pure unmixed glory, without any ingrediency of 
pride or .sinful vanity. 

2 . = InGREEIBN'CE 2 . 

1648 W. Bridge England save,^ witk a Notwithstanding 
27 It[Papisti'y] desti'oiesyour Obedienc^ by the ingrediency 
of merit.s, 1630 Weeke.s Truth's Con/l. ii. 50 There is an 
ingrediency and concurrence of all the great and glorious 
Perfections of God. 1668 Howe Biess. Righteous (1825) 
192 Think not that sensual pleasure, .can have any ingredi- 
ency into .. this state of ble.ssedness. 1693 Whether Par It. 
be not dissolved by Death P\ess Orange 3 [Parliaments] 
cannot cease to have an Ingrediency into the Government, 
without a dissolution of the whole Frame of it. 

Ingredient (ingrrdi&t), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
ingredient~eni, pr. pple. of ingred-1 to enter, f. 
in- (In- gradi to step, go : cf. F. ingridtent sb. 
(1508 in Hat2.-Darm.). which was p>rob. the imme- 
diate source of the sb. in sense 3.] 

A. adj. That enters in ; entering into a thing or 
place : f a. by moving or running in. Obs. 

i6ti Fi.orio. Ingrediente, ingredient, enti'ing in. a 1641 
Bp. Mountago Acts ,5- Mon. (1642) 115 The course of Gods 

Vob. V. 


Spirit i.s in divers men, different ; Either Ingredient and 
iiisident. .or ui-gent and impellent. 1668 Culpepper & Cole 
Barthol. Anat. i. xvii. 45 The external and common Coat 
of the ingredient Verrsels. 

b. as a component pait or element, arch. 

1642 T. Li'criFOKD Plain Dealing (1867) 95 They began 
about a small trespasse of swine, but it is thought some 
other matter was ingredient. 1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. 
Ep. Ill, x.viii. 168 Thehorneofa Deere Ls. .ingredient into the 
confection of Hyacinth. 1663 Butler Had, 1. ii. 21 Some 
fierce, deed-doing man. Compos’d ofmanyingredient valouts. 
Just like the manhood of nine tailor.s. 1713 Berkeley 
Guardian No. 83 ? i T'lie generosity that Ls ingredient in 
the temper of the soul. 1830 Hersciif.l Stud. Nat. Phil. 291 
The connection between the external characters of a stone 
and its ingredient constituents. 

B. sb. f 1. One who steps in. Obs. rare. 

1614 T. Adams I<'alal Banquet i. Wks. i86i I. 159 If sin . . 
discovers the green and gay floweis of delice, he cries to ihe 
ingredients, Laid angins in herbd, — ^I'he serpent lurks 
there. 

* 1 * 2 . A thing which enters in or penetrates. Obs. 
1624 WoTTON Archit. in Reltq. (16721 7 [The air] being a 
peipetual ambient and ingredient. 

3. Something that enters into the formation of a 
compound or mixLuie; a component part, con- 
stituent, element. Primarily used of medical com- 
positions and other artificial material mixtuies, 
but also of natural compounds and of things im- 
material, actions, conditions, etc. 

CX460 J. Ru.ssell BLc. Knrtnre 144 Alle pese ingied- 
yentes, ))RV ar for ypocras makynge. 1343 Trahekon 
Vigo's Cbirnrg. 422/2 Thy.s cerote .. comforteth y® sore 
place, as it appeareth to hym, that consydereth the in- 
gredientes. 1399 B. Jonson Gj/j/rl/nrt’x /few. v. ii, What ate 
the ingredients to yotiv fuciis? 1601 Holland Pliny 
Explan. Words, Ingredients, be those simples that goevnto 
the making of any medicine compound. 1639 Gauden P'nn. 
Serin. Bp. Brownrig (1660) 124 Stupidity, 1 told you, is 
no ingredient in piety. 1680-90 Temple Ess., Health 
Long Life Wks. 1731 I. 287 Whatever the Spleen is . . it is 
certainly a very ill Ingredient into any other Disease. 
1752 Huiuf. Pol. Disc. ii. 23 Human happiness . . seems to 
consist of three Ingredients, action, pleasure and indolence. 
1784 J. Potter Virtuous Villagers II. 100 These are no 
inconsiderable ingredients to love and friendship. 1798 
Maltiius Popul. (1817) II. 457 The money piice of corn. .is 
. . the most powerful ingredient in regulating the pricre of 
labour. 1838THIRLWALL Greece \s.xw. Vi. 397 His ambition 
was quite pure from all sordid ingredients. *866 Rogers 
Agric, <S' Prices I. xxiii. 602 The brass of the Middle Ages 
was . . a mixture _ of tin and copper, the latter being the 
larger ingredient in the compound. 

i' b. Chief or main ingredient. Obs. 

1604 Shaics. 0 th. II. iii. 31 1 Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed and the ingredient [Qos. ingredience] is a devil. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. in. xii. 133 We may as firmly 
conclude, that Diaphoenicon a purging electuaiy hath some 
pait of the Phoenix for its ingredient, 
f 0 . A material. Obs. rare. 

1691 T, H[ale] Acc, New Invent.^ 37 The Ingredients 
employed in that method of Sheathing, are of Foireign 
growth. 

^ Ingredients occurs as sing. = Ingredience i b. 
1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 206 Dulce est Lucrum, 
etc. ; & I fincle y^ Ingredients moves y“ great ones as well 
as y“ Little here. 1688 R. Holme Aimonrp iii. 230/1 The 
first and more simple Ingredients required inGiammar, is 
the information and Instruction of Letter's. 

[Ingree, erroneous writing of the phrase in gree 
kindly, favourably : see Gree.] 

Ingrele, -eyl, obs. forms of Engeaie v. 
Ingress (Imgres), [ad. L. ingress-ns entering, 
entrance, f. jipl. stem of ingredl to go in, enter, f, 
in- A gradl to step, go.] 

1. The action or fact of going in or entering. 
Also, Capacity or right of entrance, esp. in legal 
phr. ingress, egress, and regress. 

*S 43~4 -^tit 35 Hen. VIII, c. 10 To haue free ingresse 
egresse and regresse in to all suche places. 1378 Banister 
Hist. Man i. 22 The holes ordayned for the exiture of ttie 
Nerues, and ingresse of the vessels of noui'ishment. 1607 
Rogers 39 Ai-t. Pi-ef, (1834) 22 WiUiin a year, and little more, 
after his happy ingress into this kingdom. 1684 Boyle 
Poronsn. Anim. <5- Solid Bod. vii. iii Nor_ is Sulphur 
the only consistent Body that has this ingress into Metals ; 
for we liave found them penetrable by piepared Ai.senic. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. ix. 146 The tenant shall have 
..free ingress, egress, and regress, to cut and cairyaway 
the piofits. 181:8 Scott llrt. Midi, vi, A small fee to the 
keepers would . . prociue egress and ingress at any time. 
1831-6 Woodward Mollnsca 31 The animal has apparently 
occupied its shell, and prevented the ingress of mud. 

b. A place or means of entrance ; an entrance. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hstsb. i. 964 Honge hit in thy yatis and 
ingresse Of hous or toun. 1637 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's 
Life Peirese II. 13 The Tower of Buquia .. stands at the 
ingress of the Martigian Coast. 1839 De Quincf.y Recoil, 
Lakes Wks. 1862 II. 4 Running water must force an egress 
for itself, and, consequently, an ingress for the reader and 
myself. 

c. More fully ingress-money : A payment on 
entrance into a society, college, etc. ; an entrance fee. 

1607 in Hist. Wakefield Gram. Sch. (1892I 66 Assign, 
iiige unto him the whole ingress money of all such as shall 
be entred .scbolleis under him. 1656 in Willis & Clark 
Cambridge (1886) I. 101 R<> from Benefactors, Materials, 
Ingresses, &c. /gbso. 10. ii. 1886 Ibid. 1 . 97 From a list of 
‘ Ingresses reemved ' we learn that Mr. Watts occupied ‘ the 
corner chamber next King’s College Chapel ’. 

2 . The action of entering upon or beginning a 
thing ; a beginning, an attempt ; also, The com- 
mencement of an action, period, etc. arch. 


C1420 Pallad. on Ilusb.iY. 274 Til October from thyn, 
gresse of this mone, Is corlairuder sowe in fatty loud. 1363- 
87 Foxe a. a pi. (i6S.p III. I In the ingress of tliis foresaid 
sloi-y. a 1610 Healey Cebes (1636) 141 They have foigotten 
the instuiclioir that Lifes genius gave them at their ingresse. 
1622 Callis A/rrA keiuers (1647) 147 Before I shall touch 
upon the main, 1 will iimke an Ingresse to tte.nt of such 
matters whereby [etc.]. 1898 Hardy Wesse.x Poems 146 

Since then .she comes Oft.. at the .season’s ingresses. 

3. a. Aslrol. The arrival of a planet at that part 
of the heaven occupied by another planet, or at the 
ascendant, or the mid- heaven, b. Astron. The 
entrance of the sun into a sign of the zodiac. ? Obs. 

C. The first contact of an inferior planet with the 
sun, or of a satellite rvith its planet, at a tiansit. 

St. 1603 PIoLLAND P lutarcJi s Alor. 1304 They solemnize 
a feast in the new Moons of the moiieth Phamenoth, which 
they call The iiigi-esse or enti-ance of Osiris to the Moone. 
1819 Jas. Wilson Compl. Did. Astral. 359-60 Active 
ingresses are those wherein the active .stars operate by 
coming to the places of the significator ; and passive in- 
gi esses ai-e those wherein the passive stars come to the 
places of the promittoi.s. 

b. 1632 Gaule Magnsironi. xx-vi. Ilva, It is unpossible 
to fiiide out the true ingresse of the Suiine into the aqui- 
noctiall points. i;ro4 Heakne Duct. Hist. (1714) I. 47 At 
the Sun's ingress into the Sign Leo. 1726 tr. Gregory's 
Astron. I. 225 The beginning of the Day and Night falls 
upon the Sun's Ingi'ess into the Equinoctial Points. 

C. 1731 Phil. Traits. XLVII. i£o 1 'he whole matter 
uas..to find her [Venus] out a little before her ingre.ss. 
1812 WooDHOUSE Astron. xxxviii. 378 Instead of observing 
the mere ingress, they observe the dui'ation of the transit. 
1867-77 fl. F. Chambers Astron. gi6. 1868 LocIsYer 
Guillemiu' s Heavens (ed. 3) 479. 
flngre'SS, Ohs, rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
ingredl to enter : see prec.] 

1. intr. To enter, go in. 

c 1330 Arth. i5- Merl. 7982 So lyotin doth on dere ingress. 
a 1817 Dwight cited by Worcester. 

2. tracts. To enter, invade; spec, ‘to go in to’ 
carnally. 

a 1631 Donne To C'tess Bedford Poems, etc. (1633) 89 Yet 
he as bee bounds seas, will fixe your houres, [Which] plea- 
sure, and delight may not ingresse. — Progr. Soul xxi. 
ibid. II Men, till they tooke laws which made freedome 
lesse, Their daughters, and their sistets did ingresse, Till 
now tinlawfull, therefore ill. 

Ingre'ssance. Obs. rare — K [irreg. f. L. 
ingnss-tis entrance + -ance.] Entry-money, 

1530 Lever Serin., Shroudes (Aib.) 37 It is a wonderous 
thing to se gentlemen take so great rentes, fynes, and in- 
gressaunce for couetousnes. 

Ingression (ingre’Jsn). [ad. L, mgressidn-em, 
n. of action f. ingredl to enter : see Ingbe.ss. Cf. 
obs. F. ingression (Godef., Littre).] The action 
of going in or entering; entrance; invasion. 

C1470 Harding Chron. xxxi. i. Pinner then had Logies in 
gouernalle, And kyng ther of was by wrong ingression. 
1309 Barclay Shyp ofFclys (1874) II. 325 It appei-eth that 
theyr ingressyon Into relygion, is more for welth and eas. 
1633 P. Fletchfr Elisa 11. xlvi, Unfriendly ftiends . . why 
do yestriveTo bane wishl death from his so just ingression? 
a 1661 Fuller IVorthies, Shiv^h.m. (1662)2 Sulphur hath 
ingre.sbion into Mettal, and Bituinen none at all. 1738 
Bolincdroice Idea Patriot King ii. 24S If the heatt of a 
prince be not comipt, these truths will find an easy ingres- 
sion ..to it. 1886 FI. W. Smyth in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. 
VII. 3^1 Traces are manifest [among critics of the Iliad] of 
an inclination to sutTer the ingression of antique forms. 

Ingressive (ingie-siv), a. [f. L. ingress-, ppl. 
stem of ingredl to enter -h -ivE : cf. aggressiueij 
a. Having the character or quality of entering, b. 
Gram. Denoting entering upon action, inceptive. 

1649 J- Ellistone tr. Behmens Episi, xlx. § 14 The 
Divine light is not ingi'essive (or a light comming into a 
man from without). 1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 
300 Such signal Reinonsti-ations (like an ingressive Spirit) 
■Strike deep Impressions into my thoughtful Breast. 1885 
Gildersleeve in Ainer. Jrul. Philol. VI. 71 The sigmatic 
aorist is decidedly ingre-ssive, and we do not want the in- 
gressive action here. 

Hence Irrgre'ssiveiiess, ingressive quality. 

1882-3 Toy In Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knoiul. 2155 Two 
forms which denote respectively completedness and in- 
gtessiveness of action, 

t £ngre‘SS0r. Obs. i-are"^. [agent-n. from L. 
ingredl to enter : cf. aggressor, and OF. ingresseitr 
(^Godef.).] One who enters ; an inluider, an invader. 

CI710 Light to Blind va toth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. V. 144 Then they poured in their shott amongst the 
ingressors from front, I'ight, and left. 

t Ingre'SSU. Law. Obs. [from L. phr. de in- 
gressn ‘of entry’ ; cf. next.] An obsolete writ of 
entry : see quot. 

*607 Cowell Interpr., Ingressu, is a writ of entrie, that 
is, whereby a man seeketh entry into_ lands or tenements ; 
it lyeth in many diuers cases where it hath as many diuer- 
sities of formes. 1638 in Phillips. i6jo in Blovkt Law Diet. 

)| Ingre’SSUS. Law. Obs. [L., = ‘ entrance ’ ; 
see Ikgress.] (See quot.) 

1706 Phillips, Ingressns, . . in a Law-.sense, a Relief or 
Duty which the Heir or Successor at full age anciently paid 
to the Chief Lord for entring upon the Fee, or Lands that 
were fallen to him. 

Ingreve, -grieue, obs. foims of En'geieve. 
Ingroche, obs. form of Encroach v. 
Ingroove, variant of Engroovb zi. 

Ingrose, ingross(e, -grosser, -grossment, 
obs. forms of Engross, etc. 
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INGROSSATIVE. 

t Ingro-ssative. Ohs. rare-^. [^f. ppl. stem 
of med.L. ingrosiare to thicken (cf. Enghoss 8), 
perh, after obs. F. ingrossafif, -ive (r5-i6th c. in 
Godef.) or a. med.L. Hngrossdllviis^ A medicine 
for ihickening; the ‘ hnmonrs’ : —Incbassativb I’. 

rtgso Llqvd 2 'reas. Henlih (1585'! Iviij, Maturatiues, 
Ingrossatyue'!, and Divisiues, as these following. 

t Xngro-ten, V. Obs. rave. [f. In'- 1 or - + 
Gbotion V . : cf, also Agrote, Agroten.] irans. 
To cram with food or drink, to ghtt. 

C1440 Promp. Pan'. 015/1 Groton, or ingrotou wytlie 
mete 01 diynke, ingmxiio. Ihid. afir ^2 Ingioton wytlie 
mete or dry’iike, snpi.i in gu'ton. 

d Ingrotl’nd, 0 b<!. rare. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Ground zk'] /vans. To fix into something as a 
foundation. 

1581 N. 'WoODES Ccrjl. Consc. iv, in Ha2l. Podsley YI. S3 
So we, which into Clnist our Rock are ingronnded. 

f Ingrotl-nded, a. Obs, rare. [In- 1*.] Un- 
grounded, groundless. 

i6ot Arclipr. Cw/rorc (Camden) II. 165 Such ingroundecl 
suspitions as S. N. would engender in his frendes mincle. 

Ingrowing (i'ngrdudi)), ppl. a. [In adv. ii a.] 
Growing inwaicls or within something; spec, of 
a nail : Growing into the flesh. 

1869 E. A. PxRKES Praci. Hygiene (ed. 3) 399 Neglected 
corns, bunions, or in-growing nails. 1871 H. Macmillan 
'rrne I'lne iv. (1872) 130 God's word will be. .the e]npliuios 
logos, the ingrowing woid. 

So I’ngrrowiiig' vbl. sh. 

1832 T. J. Ashton {fiiU) Corns, Bunions, and Ingrowing 
of the Toe-Nail. 

Xngrown (imgrdun), ppl. a. [In adv. ii b.] 
That has or is grown within something ; native, in- 
nate (usuall}' of immaterial things). 

1670 Pkttus Fodinne Reg. v. 5 Particulars of ingrowen 
Metals and Minerals, i86s_Pusey Eiren. 194 The imper- 
fection ingrown as it were with the soul. 1876 L. Monats 
Songs 'Two ]V. Ser. ni. Youth of Thought 25 Art with 
Language lived ingrown. The cunning liand and golden 
tongue. 

b. Of a nail ; That has grown into the flesh. 

1878 T. Bryant Pract. Snrg. 1 . 177 In-grown toe-nail Is 
a troublesome affection. 

Ingro'Wth. fi-ngrini))). [In adv. ii d.] 
a. The action of growing inwards, b. concr. 
That which grows inwards; a formation due to 
growth in an inward direction. (0pp. to otitgrowtki) 

1870 Rolleston Amin. Life 20 Not as yet closed up by 
ossificatory ingrowth. 1877 Hu.yley A fiat. Inv. Anhn. 
viit. 482 In these, as in other Invertebrata, the nervous 
ganglia are modified ingrowths of the epiblast. *882 Vines 
Saclti' Boi. 14 The cell-walls . . are attached externally to 
the ingrowths of the cell-wall of the mother-cell. 

t IrLgru'dge. Obs. rare [?In-^.] Secret 
enmity, spite ; grudge. 

t6o6 Warner Alb. Eng. xtv. lxx.x. 339 Whether fifte 
Henryes costly warres, or death (he so belou'd) More 
touched his ingrudge or greefe, a question may be mou’d. 

t X'ngrtience. Obs. [ad. med.L. ingnientia 
irruption, etc., f. ingruent-emx see next and 
-EkOE.] A coming on, onset, attack. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. xii. § 10 Only by the ingruence 
of the disease itself. 1673 Oley Pref. JacksoEs JYhs. (1844) 
I, 33 The sudden ingruence of a lethargy or apoplexy. 

t Ingruent, «. Obs. [f. L. higruent-em, pr. 
pple, of ingriiere to rush upon, attack : cf. congru- 
eut.'l Coming on, assailing, -attacking, invading. 

1610 Healey St. A-i/g. Ciiie of God 368 An Arke . . lifted 
from eaith by the ingruent force of the waters. Ihid. 745 
The better to withstand the ingruent warre. 1649MARBURY 
Comm. Hcdiak. i. 2 They that had wont to stand in the gap, 
to turn away ingruent judgments, 

IngTum, corruption of ignorarit ; see Ingbam. 
Ingua, obs. form of Inoa. 
f Iiigtldged, erroneous f, ingiiaged or ingadged 
= Engaged a. So Ingudgment. 

1630 in Picton L'pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 129 His debts 
and ingudgments. Ibid. 130 Wherein the town are ingudged 
and concerned. l 6 s 5 Ibid. 177 For y" w'l' Mr. James South- 
erne was ingudged. 

11 Ing'aen (i'ggvven). [L.] The groin, 
tyofi Phillips, Ing'tun, the Groin, or Shaie. 17.. in J. 
Thomson (1813) 239 A wadd ofhmd linen cloth, 

or the like, inside the thigh, a little below the inguen. 

Inguilty, erroneous form of Unguilty. 
Xnguiual (i'qgwinal) , a. A nat. and Path. [ad. 
L. ingiiindlis (Piiny), f. ingtien, inguin- the groin : 
cf. F. inguinal (Par^ i6thc.).] Of, belonging to, 
or situated in the groin. 

r68i tr. Willis' Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., Inguinal, belong- 
ing to the gi-oin. 1757 Layard in Phil. Trans. L. 531 'The 
parotid, inguinal, or other glands. r8oo Med. fritl. I'Y. 39 
An incarcerated inguinal hernia. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's 
Comp. Anat. 422 They [mammse] form two rows, which. . 
extend from the Inguinal to the pectoral region, 
luguiuo* (i'rigwiim), used as combining form of 
Lat. inguen, mguin- (see prec.) ; as in lugfuino- 
ahcLo'ininal a., ‘relating to the groin and to the 
abdomen ’ ; Ingfuino-crn’ral a., ‘ relating to the 
groin and to the thigh ’ (Sj/d. Soc, Lex. 1886); In- 
guino-outa’neoiis a., relating to the groin and the 
skin (of the adjoining thigh) ; Ingniiio-scro’tal 
a., helonglng to the groin and the scrotum. 

[1847 Craig, Inguim-cuianeus, an epithet applied by 
Chaussier to the anterior branch of the first lumbar nerve.] 
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1S3S Mayne Expos. Lex., Inguino-cutaneous, 1878 T. I 
Bryant Pract. Snrg. I. 680 An ingiiino-sciol.il or labial 
hernia. 

Ingulf, etc., variant of Engulf v., etc. 
tlngvvrdge, ingivrge, obs. ff. Engorge v. 

1631 Heywood London's fits lion. Wks. 1874 IV. 271 
A thousand monsters, .gape To ingurdge and swallow you. 

Ing'Urgitate (ingflud.i^iu't), v. _ Pa. pple. in 
6 ingnrgitate. [f. ppl. stem of L. ingitrglfdre to 
pour in (like a flood), to glut or gorge oneself, f. 
in- (In- 2) + gitrges, gurgit-em a whirlpool, gulf. 
Cf. F. ingurgiter (Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . ti'asis. To swallow greedily or immoderately 
(food, or, in later rrse esp., drink). Alsoyf^. 

1370 Levins Mmiip. 41/47 Ingurgitate, ingurgitare. 1574 
Newton Health Mag. 16 Meate excessively ingmgitate 
and eaten.. commonly engendreth and breedeth cruditie. 
1607 Topsell Foiirf. Beasts (1658) 205 To ingurgitate & | 
consume moie of Gods Cl eatures. 1657 Tomlinson A’ twow’s ] 
Disp. 220 When he had ingurgitated much wine, a 1711 1 
Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 83 Those Sots.. Flask j 
after Flask ingurgitate, till drown’d In their own Spews they 
wallow on the (Iround. 1822 T. T.aylor Apidehis, Philos. ' 
Plato II. 358 To ingurgitate pleasures of every kind. 1855 F. 
Hall in Nation (N. Y.) XL. 257/1 He does not hesitate to 
ingurgitate, at one brave gulp, all the evil, .that is found in 
the original German. 

b. ahol. To eat or drink to excess ; to gorman- 
dize, guzzle. 

1598 T. Bastard Chrestoleros (1880) 10 Phisition Minis 
tallies of salination.. Who doth ingurgitate, who tusslcate. 
1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 11. ii. i. ii, To eat and ingurgitate 
beyond all measure, as many doe. 1841 Jeffrey A^/. in 
Cockbutn Af/i’ II. civil, When awake and not ingurgitating, 
on the whole very good company. 

G. To gorge, to cram with food or drink. 
iS ?3 Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1877) 104 Wee must not 
swill and ingurgitate our stomacks so ful. 1613 T. Adams 
Spir. Navigator 13 Cormorants whose goiges have been 
long ingurgitated with the world. 

2 . irans. To swallow up as a gulf or whirlpool ; 

to engulf, lit. and fig. • 

a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. ii, ii. § 5 (1622) 206 Let him in- j 
gui-gitate himselfe neuer so deepe into it. ^ 1644 Vicars God 
in Mount Z04 The swelling and swallowing Waves which 
thought to have ingurgitated and supt us all up. 1787 tr. 
Klopstock's Messiah iti. 93 Thus whirlpools.. ingurgitate 
into their guiphs profound the incautious mariner. 1849 
R. B. Dry Leaves 121 Bankers who pay no interest 

it is true, but do not absorb and ingurgitate your principal. 

f b. intr. for reji. Of a river: To discharge 
itself into the sea. (Cf. Engulf i b.) Ohs. 

1632 Vicars tr. Virgils rEneid $ Wliere swift Simois did 
ingurgitate. 

Hence InguTgitated, InguTgitating ppl. adjs. 
1620 Venner Via Recta vi. 102 Mixt sauces . . , which of 
ingurgitating belly-gods are greatly esteemed. 1634 Gayton 
Pleas. Notes tv. xxv. 284 Sancho had in a shoit time clioak’d 
himselfe with the ingurgitated reliques and orts of the 
Canons provision. 1830 Beauties Thanet II. 39 Their in- 
gurgitating propel ty is so powerful, that in a few days even 
the largest vessel driven upon them would be swallowed up. 
1831 Hawthorne Ho. Sep. Gables xx. (1883) 366 A momen- 
tary eddy, — very small, as compared with the apparent mag- 
nitude of the ingurgitated object. 

Ingurgitation (ingwd^it^^'Jsn). [ad. late 
L. ingurgitdtion-ein, n. of action from ingurgitare : 
see prec.] The action of ingurgitating. 

1 . Greedy or immoderate swallowing ; excessive 
eating or drinking ; gnzzling or swilling. 

1330 Elvot Gov. i. xi, I shall exhorte tutours and gouer- 
nouis of noble chyidren, that they' suffre them nat to u.se 
ingouigitations of meate or diinke. 1603 Bacon Learn. 
It, X. § 7 A large draught and ingurgitation of wine, a 1634 
Selden Eng, Epin. iii. § 19 Ingurgitation of brain-smoaking 
liquors. 1794 E. Darwin Zoon. (1801) I. 303 Accustomed 
to great ingurgitation of spirituous potation. 1837 New 
Monthly Mag. XLIX. 169 The Monday. was. .honoured 
with a due ingurgitation of collops and eggs. 
fiSi- rS 9 + Mirr. Policy (1599) 191 The wine of worldly 
wisedome . . procureth more ingurgitation then comfort. 
16x0 Healey Sp Ang. Ciiie of God 4Z Voure mincles being 
drunke with this continuall ingurgitation of error. 

2 . The action of swallowing up ; engulfment. 

_ 1826 Blachzii, Mag. XIX. 399 A playful prelude to their 
ingurgitation in that whirlpool — that CoiTyvrechan — our 
stomach. 

If 3 . (loosely or erroneously.) A giu'gling noise. 
1831 Hawthorne -Ho. Sev. Gables viii, When Pheebe heard 
a certaiii noise in Judge Pyncheon's throat, .tvheii the girl 
heard this queer and awkward ingurgitation. 

t IngU’Stable, a. Obs. Also erron. -ible. 
[ad. L. ingustdhilis (Pliny) not fit to be tasted, f in- 
(In- 3 ) + gustdbilis Gustable.] Incapable of being 
tasted ; not perceptible by the sense of taste. 

1623 Cockeram, Ingustible. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. HI. XXI. 158 The body of that element is ingustible, void 
of all sapidity. 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, vr. (1701) 257/1 
The T aste perceiveth that which Is gustable, and that which 
IS ingiistable. 

Iiigyii(n)e, obs. ff. Engine ; var. Ingine. 

'j* IngyuoiiF, obs. f. Engineer, contriver, in- 
ventor. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems IxilL 55 In quintiscence, eik, ingy- 
nouris joly, That far can mnitiplie in folie. 

t Ingyre, v.i Sc. Obs. Also 6 ingire, ingir, 

7 eugyre. [app. ad. F. ingire-r, or L. ingerire 
to bring in, thrust (oneself) in : see Ingeee. 

(The y or I of the stem vowel is difficult to explain: 
Jamiesons derivation from L. gyrdretgS. Ingyre ». 2 ) does 
not seem to be supported by the sense.)] 
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irans. To introduce forcibly or violently; to 
thrust in ; usually refi. to thrust oneself in, obtrude 
oneself, intrude. 

1315 Douglas AEneis :x. iv. 136 For nocht thou says sik 
woidis vane, Ingyrand c.acis [that] ar of nane elfek. Ibid. 
X. ii. 9 To ingyre him .self to Latyn king As mort.il fa. 
1360-1 AA. Discipl. Ch.ScoI (1621) 76 No man ought to 
ingyie himselfe, or usuipe this Office without lawfull calling. 
1588 A. King tr. Canisiud Cateck. 81 b, Yat sho maj’ ingir 
to the sight, and sensis of the peopl a niaist vive lepi.usenta- 
lion of our lords death. 1609 Ski'Ni: Reg. Maj. i. viii, 9 b, 
Ciifheingiied himselfe to that service vndesiied. xG^tEojih 
C h. Govt, xwi, 'i'o whom it was not pyimitted. .to ingyre 
themselves into Ecclesiasticall Communion. Ihid. 61 Who. . 
shall insolently, .engyreandobtuide himself upon the .Sacra- 
ment. 1733 in J. Brown Life ofl'isher ii. 24 [Pronouncing 
that he had] engyred [himself into the process not for the 
vindication of truth but on account of his connection with 
the delinquent]. 

Hence t Ingyring ppl. a., that thrusts ilself upon 
one. 

1638 Gen. Demands cone. Covt. 3 We have closed our eyes 
against a clear and Ingyriug light. 

i* lugyre, V.‘^ Obs. rare. [f. In- - + L. gyrdre 
to wheel round, gyrus circle, Gyre.] irans. a. 
To surround; b. Toivind round, to circumgyrnte, 
circumvolve. 

1368 C. Watson Polyb. 43 a. It was very dangerous for 
being ingired, for the Cai thaginenses being the greater 
troupe of horses might easelier environ them disposed so 
straightly. 1610 Histrio-m. n. 335, 1 have a mistresse 
whose intangling wit, Will turne and winde more cunning 
arguments Then could the Creetan Labyrinth ingyre. 

t Inhabile, a. Obs. [a, F. inhabile, or ad. L. 
inhabilis incapable, unfit, unable, f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
Jiabilis manageable, suitable, fit, Able, Habile.] 
Unfit, unable; unqualified. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Inhabile, unmeet, unfit, unwieldy, not 
nimble. 1743 tr. Columella's Hush. xii. i, To the Woman, 
■because Natuie had made her inhabile for all these things, 
.she committed the care of domestic affairs. 1830 Scott 
Demonol. ix. 299 Extorted confessions, or the evidence of 
inhabile witnesses. 

tlnha'bile, inha’ble, -v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 
habile a.] trans. To lender or declare unfit; to 
disqualify, disable. 

1534 in St. Papers Hen. VIII, 11.2:8 [To] inhabill thaym, 
and every of thayni to receyv or accept anny other. 1342 
Act 33 Hen. VIII in Bolton Stai. Irel. (1621) 192 Nor that 
any of the .said persons being Priests .. lie inhabled .. to 
mairie or take any wife or wives. 1390 R. Bruce .SVw/. 
Sacram. E ij b (Jam.), I speake . of sik fatilt as inhables the 
person of the giuer, to be a distributer of the saciament. 
Inhabile, obs. form of Enable v. 
t Inbabrlitate, V. Obs, rare - b [f. L. in- 
habiliidt-, ppl. stem of inhabiliidre to declare unfit : 
cf. Inabili'FATE ppl. a.] trans. To render unfit, 
disqualify, 

1670 H. Stubde Plus Ultra 17 Those courses, .inhabilitate 
them [men’s minds] towards those more imfiortant bnl less 
delightful studies of Law, Policy, and Religion, 
t Znhabi’lity. Obs. Also 6 -ite. [a. F. in- 
habilite, or ad. med.L. inhahilitds, f. inhabilis unfit, 
incapable, unable. A doublet of inability 

1 . Unfitness, incapacity, disability (for any office). 

1488 Sc. Acts yas. IV (1597) § 4 And that the Ordinaries 

dispone vpon their vther benefices, for the inhabilitie of 
their persones, c 1573 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 22 Quhilk 
inhabilitie being alledglt aganls ony Jugeis, Principall or 
Deputis. 1588 Allen Admou,^ 32 The sentence declaratory 
of Pius Quintus against the said Elizabeth, .concerning her 
illegitimation and vsiirpation and inhabiilite to the Croune 
of England. _ 1670 H. Stubbc Plus Ultra 28 If Mr. Cross 
did urge this otherwise than to tiy the Intellectuals of 
Mr. Glanvill (concerning whose Inhability he might be well 
satisfied). 1737 Erskine Princ. LawScotl. iv, ii. |) 15 (ed. 2) 
452 Law allows the party who suspects a witness . , to bring 
evidence of his enmity, or other inhability. 

2 . = Inability, q.v. 

Inhabit pa, pple . : see next. 

Xnbabit (inbrebit), V. Forms ; a. 4-6 enha- 
bit(e, 5 -yte, -ete. jQ. 4-7 inhabite, 5 -et(t, 
-ete, 5-6 -yt(e, 6 inabite, 6- inhabit. Pa. pple. 
en-, inhabited ; also 4-7 en-, inhabit, -ite. [a. 
OF. enhahiter (i2tb c. in Godef.) to dwell, dwell 
in, ad. L. inhahiidre, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f habitdre to 
dwell : see Habit v.] 

1 . trans. To dwell in, occupy as an abode ; to 
live permanently or habitually in (a region, ele- 
ment, etc.) ; to reside in (a country, town, dwelling, 
etc.). Said of men and animals. 

a. f 1374 Q.wkVcs.'S.Boeth, 11. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) The 
ferthe partye y.s enhabited with lyuynge be.stys Jiat we 
knowen. c 1400 Desir. 'Proy loi An yle enabit . . With a 
maner of men, mermydons callid. f *477 Caxton Jason 
63 b, This cite is enhabited with women without king. C1511 
\st Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 28/1 That other yland is 
not enhabite. 

0. 1390 Gower Ciwyf I. 324 The citee.. Of worthy folk. . 
Was inhabited here and there. C1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) 

I vii. 23 The land of [Egipte] es lang, hot it es narowe : for 
men may nojt inhabit it on brede for desertes. 1339 W. 
Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 274 London . . is inhabited 
with men of everye facultie. 1611 Bible Isa. Ixv. 21 They 
shall build houses, and inhabit them. 1797 Bewick BmC. 
Birds (1847) I. 26 This bird inhabits all the northern parts 
of Europe. t8&x Aihenseunt No. 2777. 97 The pelagic 
fishes, or those which inhabit the mid ocean. 

, b. transf. (of inanimate things), and fig. 
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1526 PUgf. Peyf. (W. de \V. 153 ij 26 b, More perfytc 
rchgyoiib, whiche be to the seruaunteb of god that inhabyte 
them, as the arke of Noe. i6ix Biblk Isa. Ivii. 15 The 
IT igh and loftie One that inhabitetli eternitie. 1654-66 E.\ul 
( Pari /ten. i Tliose chai ms, which in spight of foitunes 
cruelties, did yet inhabit his face. 1807-8 W. Ikving Salnia£^. 
.\i. (i860) 246 The same echo inhabited the valley. 

2, intr. To dwell, live ; to have one’s abode ; to 
abide, lodge, arch. 

a, (,-1374 CuAUCCR Boet/i. I. pi, V. 15 (Camb. MS.) Who 
so hat leteth the wyl for to enhabyte theie. 1393 Langl. P. 
PI, C. X. 188 Eremites httl- en-habiteii by he heye weyes. 

L 1440 (/c.via Rom. i. x.xvii. 102 (Harl. MS.t This knight 
eiihabitid in a woods. 1537 Act 27 Hen. Pill in Bolton 
Stat.^ Irel. (1621) 175 Every peison and persons enhabiting 
within this land. 

a 1400-50 Alexander 402Q K\\ lie, Quare hw Exid- 
laces as Eimets inhahet in caues. 1598 W. Phillips 
Lintclioten (1864) 170 In all places of India where the 
Portugals inabite. 1667 Milton P. L. 11. 355 ThitheiTet us 
bend all our thoughts, to learn What cieatures there inhabit. 
1796 Moubis Anier. Geo^. I. 511 The Senecas Inhabit on the 
Cheiiesee or Genessee river. i8;ri Browning Pr. Ha/iensi. 
1716 But, till notice sound, Inhabit we in ease and opulence 1 
b. tramf. and fig. To dwell, abide. 

1382 Wyclif Col, i. ig In hym it pleside to gidete alplente 
foi to inhabite. c 1430 Ptlgr. Lyg Manhode i. Lxxxviii. (iS6g) 
SO The hous is . . lasse than the good that enhabiteth ther 
inne. c 1580 Sidnkv Ps. x.xxiv. i, In my mouth contynually 
Inhabit shall his piaise. _ a 1619 Fletcher Mad Lover in. 
iv, Pier ey inhabits on him. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 
53 See, on the_ Shear inhabits purple Spring. 1824 Westm. 
Rev. I. 4 It dignifies eveiy thought that inhabits with it. 

1 3. trans. To occupy or people (a place). Obs, 
1390 Gower CotiJ. III. 278 Nations seventy and two, In 
sondry place eche one of tho [nations] The wide world have 
enhabited. 1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy (1555) i. i, Thus gan 
he praye . . His lande tenhabite which staudeth desolate. 1613 
PvBCHAS Pitgrljjiage (1614)43 The Iberians .. dwelt neaie 
to Meotis : certaiiie Colonies of them inhabited Spaine, and 
called it Hiberia. 1651 Hobbes LevUith. ii. .x.xiv. 131 
‘ Plantations ’, or ‘ colonies ’, which are numbers of men sent 
out. .to inhabit a Forraign Country ..void of inhabitants. 

fb. To people with^ to furnish with (inhabit- 
ants). Obs. 

t.'i4oo Maundev. (Roxb.) xii. 52 pis castell gert Bawde- 
wyne make . . and inhabited it with Cristen men. 1515 
in Gt. Papers lien. VIII, II. 11 Pie dyd conquyre all the 
lande, . . and dyd inhabyte the same with Englyshe folke. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1895) 33 ^ Cities .. which 

afteiwardes they did inhabite with their owiie citizens. 

t4. To establish or settle (a person, etc.) in a 
place, to furnish with a habitation; to locate, 
house; rejl. to establish oneself, take up one’s 
abode ; passive, to be domiciled or resident. 

1413 Pilgr. Soivle (Caxton 1483) iv. xx.xiv. 8 Suche as 
ben eiiheryted and eiihabyted 111 the same Countre. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) ii. 186 b/i He..yede 
his waye to enhabyte him selfe iti the deserte within a caue. 
1494 F'auyan C/imr. vi. civ. 143 He after iiihabyted them in 
dyueise placis of his realme, 1495 Treviso! s Barth. BeP. R. 
xviii. liii.(W.deW.) 812 Ainptes.. make hepys and hylles in 
whom they enhabyte themself in. 1496 Act 12 Hmi. VII, 
c. 6 The Merchauntes Adventurers inhabite and dwelling in 
divers parties of this Realme of Englond. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 158 Many of the Citizens . . voyded the Citie, . . 
and inhabited themselves in diverse places of the realme. 
ifioo SiiAKS. A, K L, in. iii. 10 0 knowledge ill inhabited, 
worse then loue in a thatch'd house 1 

fb. intr. (for rejli) To take up one’s abode, 
settle. Obs. 

1548 Hall Chron., Plcn. V 36 .After whiche victory cer- 
taine souldiers .. passed over the water of Salaand theie in- 
habited, betwene the rivers. 1588 Parke tr. Ilendosa's 
Hist. China i. iii. (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 12 Perswaded . . that 
those which did fiist finde and inhabite in this lande, weie 
the nevewes of Noe. 

t c. fig. (in pa. pple. — (?) Established, located, 
allotted ; addicted, devoted), Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 415 (443) She hat I scrue, . . To 
whom myii herte enhabit [v, r, enabitid] is by right, Sha! 
ban me holly hires til hat I dye. 

Hence Inha ‘biting ppl. a,, indwelling. 
ai6iy B.\ynf, On Coloss. i. ii. (1634) 258 Now the in- 
habiting and the inhabited are not confounded. 1844 W. 

H. Mill Senn. Tempt. Christ ii. 42 To restore this inhabit- 
ing Pres''nce to Man. 

t Inha'bitable, Obs. [a. F. inhabitable 
(1372 in Hats.-Darm.), ad. L. inliabiidbilis, f. in- 
(In- j + habitabilis Habitable.] Not habitable, 
not adapted to human habitation, uninhabitable. 

c 1400 DIaundev. (Roxb.) xvii._ 78 Beyond Mauritayne . . 
cs a grete cuntree, but it es inhabitable by cause of he 
owtrage hete of ho sonne. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pa.tr. (VV. 
de W. 1495) III. xxix. 326 a/i The loude was inhabytable 
for the slerylyte Stbaraynes theiof. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, 

I. i, 65 Euen to the frozen ridges of the Alpes, Or any other 
ground inhabitable. 1647 Trapp Mellif. Thcol. in Comm, 
Ep. 657 Archimedes . . bragged, that he could number the 
sand in all the world, habitable and inhabitable. 167411. 
Scheffer's Lapland i6_People towards the North, living in 
a clime almost inhabitable. 1742 Francis Horace, Odes 
I. iii. 24 Jove has the Realms of Earth in vain Divided by 
th' inhabitable blain, 

b. catachr. Uninhabited. 

1529 S. Fisii Snppl. Beggers\R. E. T. S.) 6 These be they 
that . . do let the generaiion of the people, wherby all the 
realme. .shall be made desert and Inhabitable. is83Stubbi:s 
Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 31 In the beginning, before the world 
was impeopled, men comniing into huge and wast places 
inhabitable. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xlviii. 9 Pier cities 
shal be desolate and inhabitable. < 

Hence f Inha:))ltaW‘lity l, the quality of being 
uninhabitable. 


t 1684 T. Burnet Th, Earth x. 266 Nothing seems more 
lemarkable than the inhabitability of the tor nd /one, if we 
consider what a general belief it had amongst the ancients. 

I Inhabitable (inh3?.*bilabT), [f. Inhabit 
+ -ABLE : cf. late L,. inhabitdbilis (Arnob.).] Ca- 
pable of being inhabited, occupied, or tenanted. 
j6oi R. Johnson Kingd. ^ Commvu. (1603I 181 Lordes of 
. .all the inhabitable places in that vast Archipelago, a 1631 
I Donne Lament, yeremy iv. xii, All which live In the inhabit- 
able world. 1654 ‘Pal-vemon ’ Friendship 23 A Soul .. in- 
habimble by a clear and .sublime P'riendship. 1794 Hersciill 
| n Phil. Trans, LXXXV. 68 If stars are suns, and suns are 
I inimbitable, we see at once what an e.xtensive held for 
animation opens itself to our view. 1877 Mrs. Oliphant 
Makers Flor. vii. 186 Their new convent was dilapidated, 
and scarcely inhabitable. 

j Hence Inhaibitatoility the quality of being 
I inhabitable; Inha ‘Mtableness (Bailey vol. II). 

I 1865 Pall .Mall G. 20 May 1 1 Professor 'Whevvell publishes 
i his Plurality 0/ Worlds, arguing against their inhabita- 
I bility. 

f Inha'bitauce. Obs. Also 5 -tauntes, 

6 en-. [1. as Inhabitant -ANOE ; cf. Habitance. 

From the confusion of inhabitants, -tans, pi. of Inhabi- 
tant, with inhabitance, came the converse error of inhahi- 
taiintes for this word.] 

1. An inhabiting ; inhabitation ; residence. 

1588 R. Partce tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 409 From this 
kingdome .. to Mazanbique, whereas there is inhabitance 
of Poitingals. 1602 C.arew Cor/itt/n// 57 a, The mines yet 
resting in the wilde Moores, which testifie a former inliabi- 
tanp, C1630 Risdon .Surv. Devon § 334 (1810) 346 In this 
parish Cutliffe hath inheritances and inhabitance. 

2. A habitation, abode, dwelling. 

1482 Warkw. Chron._(Ca.mtlen) 10 Every ntan to rejoyse 
his owne lyUode and inhabytauntes. 1555 W. Watrejian 
Fardte Facions i. i. 24 They ware bany.'ished that enhabit- 
aunce of pleasure [Paradise]. 1611 Bible Wisd. xii. 7 A 
worthy colonie [marg. new inhabitance] of Gods children. 

Inha'bitancy (.inhse ‘bitansi). [f. Inhabitant : 
cf. prec. and Habitancy ; see -ancy.] 

1. The fact of inhabiting or of being an inhabi- 
tant; occupation by an inhabitant or inhabitants ; 
residence as an inhabitant, esp. during a specified 
period, so as to become entitled to the rights and 
privileges of a regular inhabitant. 

I i68i in Somers Tracts I. 38o_ In case of Elections by In- 
habitancy ; the coming to live in a Place for a small tiine . . 
or coming to or taking a House for to serve an Election, 
doth not give right to vote. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I . ix. 
362 A legal settlement was declared to be gained by biith, 
or by inhabitancy, apprenticeship, or set vice, for forty days. 
1814 Mrs. J. West Alicia de Lacy 111 . 236 They.. beheld 
..that token of inhabitancy and domestic comfoU — the 
smoke of a peat fire, a 1848 W. A. Butler Hist. A nc. Philos. 
(1856) I. i.j4The manhood thus consecrated by the piesence 
and inhabitancy of the Godhead. 1884 Gladstone Sp. Ho. 
Com. 28 Feb., A new franchise, which., will be given Jo per- 
sons who aie inhabitants, and, in the sense of inhabitancy, 
who are occupiers. 

2. A place of habitation, rare - h 

1853 Groic Greece n. .\c. XI. 719 The wholesale trans- 
portation of reluctant and miseiable families from one in- 
habitancy to another. 

Inhabitant (inhai-bilant), a. and sb. Also 5 
en- ; sb. pi. 5-7 -arts, 6 erroii. -ance. [a. AF. 
and OF. inhabitant, ad. L. inhabitdnt-cm, pr. pple. 
of inhabitdre to InHxVBIT.] 

A. adj. Inhabiting, dwelling, resident, anh, or 
Obs., exc. in inhabitant, householder, occupier, etc. 
(where peril, rather an attrib. use of the sb. ). 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 61 b, Wherin he myght be in- 
habytaunt and dwell for euermore. 1531-2 Act 23 Hen. 
VIII, c. 9 § I Where suche men. .ben inhabitant and dwell- 
ing. 1625 Gonsalzdo'sSp. Inqetis. 3 Specially if he be there 
I inhabitant. 1724 Atz/tif.Ctia. No. 6324/4 John Wicksteed. . 

1 (formerly. . Inhabitant on Hoise-lie-down). 1824 Macaulay 
St. Dennis 4- El- George Misc. Writ. (Rtidg.) 47 The rates 
were levied by selectvestriesofthe inhabitant householders. 
1897 Bill for Women's Franchise (Ho. Clomin. 3 Feb.), 
Every woman who is the inhabitant occupier as owner or 
tenant of any dwelling-house, tenement, or building within 
the borough or county where such occupation exists. 

B. sb. One who inhabits ; a human being or 
animal dwelling in a place ; a permanent resident. 
Const, ofi (fin). (In early use only in pi., the 
sing, rarely occurring until late in i 6 th cent. 

In i5-i6th c. the pi. was often, as in F., inhabitans, which 
being also spelt mhabita<etC)nce, was confounded in form 
with Inhabitance above.) 

[1378 Act 2 Rich. II, c. I Les enhabitantz et en fran- 
chises en ycelles.] 1462 Edw. IV in Ellis Orig, I.,ett. Ser. 11, 
I. i2g All the howsholdars and inhabitaunts within yowre 
Warde. 1489 Caxton Fayies of A. i. viii. 20 Nethre gold ne 
siluer nor precyous stones make not the enhabytans to lyue 
in peas. 1538 Starkey England i. iii. 72 Ruyn and dekey 
..thevvych chefely l attjybute to the lake of inhabytaus. 
1552 Huloet, Inhabitauntes of a litle walled towne, cas- 
telllan]/, 1588 R, Parke ti, Mendoza's Hist. China 345 
They did baptise certaine of the inhabitance. 1593 Tell- 
Troih's N, Y. Gift (1876) 42 Holes . . vsed . . by the inhabi- 
taiites of that citie. Ibid., This citie. .hath so dispersed her 
inhahitaunce in to the other pat tes of the cuntrey. 1594 T. B. 

I La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ii. 408 If we consider both the 
house and the inhabitant, wee shall .see that [etc.]. 1615 
I G. Sandys Trav. 217 Frequented with Leopards, Bores, 
laccalls, and such like sauage inhabitants.^ 1784 R. Bagl 
Barham Downs II. 161, I have been an inhabitant with 
your Loidsbip. 1871 Freeman Norm. Conq. IV. xvH. 11 
He had won the land by force . . without the good will of 
a single English-born inhabitant of England. 
fig, 1749 Fielding Tom /ones iv. ii. Such was the outside 


of Sophia ; nor was this beautiful fiaiue disgraced by aii 
inhabitant unworthy of it. 
b. U.S. (See quota.) 

1789 Constii. U. S, i. § 2 No person shall be a lepiesenta- 
tlve who shall not . be an inhabitant of that state in vhich 
he shall be chosen. 1834 ( 'on^yessional Election Cases 41 1 
An inhabitant of a slate witbin the meaning of the Consti- 
tution, is one who is bona fide a member of the State, subject 
to all the requisitions of its laws, and entitled to all the 
privileges which they confer. 1883 E. Ciianning Toxun 
County Govt. Eng. Col. N, Amer. (1884) 12 To this [paiisli] 
meeting all those who had benefit of the things there tians- 
acted might come ; that is to say, all householdei s, and all 
who manured land within the parish. Such were technically 
termed inhabitants, even though they dwelt in anothei town. 

t Inlia'bitate, pa. pple. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L. 
inhahitdl-us, pa. pple. of inhabitdre : see next.] 
Inhabited. 

Higdcn iRolls) I. 341 Giialdus leherscthe and 
seithe that londe was inhabitale [L. inhahitatal fnste of 
Casera. 

t Inha'bitate, V. Obs. [f. jqil. stem of L. in- 
habitdre to Inhabit.] trans. T'o inhabit. 

1600 Holland Livy 992 Of all the people which in- 
habitate Asia, the Gaules are most renowmed for valiancc 
in wane. 1644 Digbv Nat. Bodies xxxviii. (1645) 403 The 
first discovereis of Islands not inhabitated by men. 1720 
Mrs. lAmt-en Power of Leeve iv. 259 Building Castles in 
the Ail, that could never be inhabitated. 

Inhabitation (inhx^bite^-fan). Also 6 en-. 
[ad. late L. hikahitdtidti-em, n. of action f. inhabi- 
td-re to Inhabit. Cf. AF. enhabitacion ( 1483-4 bi 
Godef.).] 

1. The action of inhabiting ; the fact or condition 
of being or becoming inhabited. 

C1400 tr. Secrcta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 62 
purgh trevv affiance dwellys folk togedre, and herby ys in- 
habitacioun in citee/, comunynge to-gedre of ffolke. 1517 
Domesday Inclos. I. 221 A tenement . . ys decayd and 
fallen down, and non Inabytacyon on yt this xviii yets. 
1568 Grafton Chron. I. 32 The Originall names, and the 
first inhabitation of this Realme. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
4- Commw. (1603) 185 Ey the daily inciease of people, 
the countrey be even pestered with inhabitation, 1773 
Observ. State Poor 74 Inhabitation for three years, or 
three months, or three days . . will be equally valid for the 
creation of a parishioner. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. (1804) 
299 (^ualifymg the animal for that mode of life and inhabita- 
tion, to which the structuie of its eye confines it. 1856 
Ruskjn Mod. Paint. IV. v, xi.x. § 31 A pauper or two still 
inhabiting where inhabitation is possible, 
b. fig. Spiritual iiidwelliiig. 

1615 Byfield Expos. Coloss. (1869) 10 The elTeots or ft tilts 
of it . . are : i..The inhabitation of Christ. 1618 E, Elton 
E.vp, Rom. vii. (1622) 351 Gods children .. are not freed 
from the inhabitation of simie. 1677 Gale Crt, Gentiles iv. 
91 The Greek Fathers terme efficacious Grace and our De- 
pendence thereon., the inhabitation of the Ploly Spirit. 
1841 Myers Cath, Th. xxix. 71 The geneial inhabitation of 
the Cbiistian Body by the Christian Spirit. 

1 2. A place of dwelling ; an inhabited region or 
building ; an abode, dwelling. Obs. 

C1400 Chron. Eng. Ixxv. in Herrig’s Arckiv LIl. 16 His 
one fbote shall be sette inwike and that othirin loiidon and 
he shall embrace ii] inhabitacouns. X4g^ Treznsal s Barth. 
De P. R. XIV. ii. i\V. de W.) 465 The erthe is enhabj'tacion of 
bodyes that haue lyf. 15x5 Act 7 Hen. VIII, c. i Tythyiig 
houses and other enhahitacyons in any paryshe. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. (1603) 209 Cusistan the in- 
habitation of the Susiani. 1639 Sir AV. Barclay Lost Lady 
1. ii. in Hazl. Dodsley XH. 572 When you her know, j-ou 
Avill believe. That virtue chose that dark inhabitation. 

■f 3. A collection of inhabitants ; inhabitants col- 
lectively; population; settlement. Obs. rare. 

(Some understand Milton's use as=Gr. otxouMffrj the in- 
habited earth, the world.) 

1588 R. Parke tij Mendoza! s Hist. China 329 They came 
vnto a great inhabitation of Indians. 1671 Milton Samsoie 
1512 Noise call it yon, or univeisal groan. As if the whole 
inhabitation perished 1 i8r8 Blackw. Mag. IV. 328 A Ciani- 
opolis like the catacombs, containing so enormous an ' in- 
habitation', that no regular census has ever been made. 

Inha'bitative, «. [f. as Irhabitatb -i- -ivb.] 
Of or peitaining to inhabitation. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inha'bita'tiveness. Phrenology, [f. prec. 

+ -KESS.] =Inhabitivbness. 

1838 S. Smith Princ, Phrenol. 136 If Spurzheim he right, 
the Dutch and Belgians should be deficient in Concentra- 
tiveness or Inhabitativeness. 1850 Tail's Mag.'KNW. ys4 
Abnormal development of the organ of inhabitativeness. 

i* IjllLa‘'bitator. Obs. rare. [a. late L. inha- 
bitdtor, agent-noun f. inhabitdre to Inhabit.] One 
who inhabits ; an inhabitant. 

1432-50 tr. Higdeii (Rolls) I. loi Syria, callede by that 
name by Sirus the inhabitator of hit. Ibid. 299 That londe 
towarde Alpes iscolde, wheie the inhabitatores haue swell- 
enges vnder the chynne for the grete habundaiince of waters 
of snawe beenge there. 

f T n'h a.-'hfhftcl, a. Obs. [f. In - 3 + Habited 
ppl. a.) Not dwelt in ; uninhabited. 

1614 BRATHVVAiT 5 Kr». Hist, (R.), Otheis . . have frequented 
desarts and inhabited provinces. ai6zi Beaum. & Fl. 
Thierry tj- Theod. iir. i. Leave The earth inhabited to people 
Heaven. 

Hence f Inha'bitedness uninhabited con- 
dition. 

1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1673)99/1 It hath the name 
. . from the vast Desarts which are m it, and the inhabited- 
ness thereof. 

Inhabited (Inhs-bited), ppl. a. [f. Inhabit v. 
-h -ED 1.] Dwelt in ; having inhabitants. 
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igjo -6 Lamb.\rdb Pcyawi. A'ewi' 11826) ii 3 [It] had in it 
three hundreth and beveii houses inhabited. 1665 Boyu; 
Ocxns. Reji. iv. xiii. (1848) 249 'i'lie remoteht Parts of the 
Inhabited World. 1796 Southey Lett. />-. Sp. ij- Portugal 
(1799) 132 It can hardly be supposed that a liauditti would 
attach in an inhabited place. 1851 1415- 15 Vkt. c. 36 

§ I The Dulles on Inhaliited Dwelling Houses .. should be 
assessed and levied according to the annual Value of such 
Dwelling Houses. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene (ed. 3) 
118 Whether the air of inhabited rooms is properly pure. 
Hence Inha-bitecliiess inhabited condition. 

In mod. Diets. 

InhaMter (inhas’bitsi). arch. Also 4 en-. 
[f. Inhabit z;. + -eb1.] One who inhabits, an 
inhabitant; falso (in ib-i/th c.) a colonist. 

1388 Wyclif Gen. xxiv. 13 The dou^tris of enhabiters \v.r. 
dvvelleris] of this citee schulen go out to drawe vvatir. 149s 
Act II Hen. c. g Preamble, Inhabiters and dwelleis 
within the Shires of Not thunrberland Cunibeiland and 
We.stmerloiid. 1352 Huloet, Inhabiters comrainge from 
farre countreys to dwell here, coloni. 1387 Golding De 
Moynny x.Yvi. 404 When they conueyed Inhabiters abroad 
to people other Countries. 1614 Raleigh tiist. World i. 
(1634) 87 Nations, which . . sought to dis-plant the ancient 
Inhabiters. 1879 Chr. G, Rossetti Seek 4 182 Around 

the Almighty Redeemer earth and its inhabiters, though 
weak, rage in impotent rebellion. 1884 G. F. Braituwaite 
Salmonidm Westmorland ii. 7 This species . . is not an in- 
hahiter of our rivers. 

Inhabiting (inhK-bitiq), vbt. sb, [f. as prec. 
+ -ING 1.] The action of the verb Inhabit ; habi- 
tation, dwelling ; + a dwelling-place. 

a xn.oo-ia Alexander Oure inhabetting, seisis in an 
Ilee [ = isle], 1493 Trevisds Barth. De P. R. -viii. iii. (W. de 
W.) 442 Wyth his course abowte citees a ryuer. .strenglhyth 
them and other dwelbrnge places of enhabytynge. 1377 
HolinshedC/it'o«. {title'pi)^ The description and Chronicles 
of England, from the first inhabiting. _ 1623 Purciias Pil- 
grims II. 1140 There is not any City, village or inhabiting, 
that Cometh so near the height of Elana as Toro. 1848 
Dickens Doinbey iii, The apartments which Mr. Dombey 
reserved for his own inhabiting. 

InhahitiveneSS (inbse'bitivnes). [f. Inhabit 

». -h -IVB + -NESS.] 

.1. Phrenolog}}. The disposition to remain always 
in the same abode ; attachment to country and 
home : a faculty to which an ‘ organ ’ is allotted 
by some phrenologists. 

(By Combe {Elem. Phrenol,, 1824, 28) enlarged in scope 
and identified with ConcEntrativeness.) 

x8is Edm. Rev. XXV. 234 To the Order of Feelings . , 
belong the following species . . 3. Inhabltivenm. 1838 
S. Smith Princ. Phrenol. g8 These and other considerations 
have led us to think it extremely probable that the faculty 
hitherto called_Inhabitiveness or Conoentrativeness is . . the 
love of continuity, of endurance, of sameness, of permanency 
of occupation, emotion, feeling, existence. 1842 S. C. Hall 
Ireland II. 398 Perhaps it proceeds from our having ‘ In- 
babitiveness ' largely developed. 1834 Lowell Cambridge 
30 Vrs. Ago Prose Wks. 1890 I. 31 You know my (what the 
phrenologists call) inhabiliveness and adhesiveness. 

2. The quality of being suited for habitation. 

_ i 6 q 6 Enily^ Hews 14 Deo. 6/6 The members always prized 
in their original locale a certain cosine.ss and uihabitiveness, 
which tended to give the Arts Club its peculiar sociality. 

t Inha'bitor, -our. Obs. Also 5-6 en-. [a. 
AF. *enhabitour ; f. enhabiter to Inhabit : see 
-GUB, -OB.] An inhabitant, inhabited 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1839) T-’be enhabitours 
of the places. 1519 Presentm. ’juries in Surtees Misc. 
(1888) 32 The inhabytors of Selby. 1539 Bible (Great) Jer. 
xxxiii. 5 The enhabitours of this citie have come to fight 
against the Chaldees. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 87 
Here and there, as it were sprinkled with miserable In- 
habitors. 1637EARLM0NM.tr. Malvezsi'sRom.^Tarquin 
S3 It was not long ere it was replenisht with Inhabitours. 

luha •'bitress, [f. prec. or Inhabiter -p-bss.] 
A female inhabitant. 

1601 Weever Mirr. Mart, Aivb, Th' inhabitresse of 
foamie Phlegetoii. 1616 Chatman Homer's Hymn Venus 
(ad fin.l, A Nymph, call'd Calucopides, . .an inhabitresse On 
this thy wood-crownd Hill. 177B Lowth Transl. Isazah 
xii. 6 Cry aloud, and shout for joy, O inhabitress of Sion. 
l888 Eng. Hist. Rev. HI. 106 If the name be of Assyrian 
origin, it could only h^ramat — that is, ‘the inhabitress’. 
Inliable, obs. f. Enable; var. Inhabilb -v., Obs. 
Inlisere, etc., obs. forms of Inhere, etc. 
Znlialailt (inh^'dant), a. {,sb.) Zool, Also 
erron. -ent. [ad. L. inhdldnt-e/n, pr. pple. of 
inhdldre to Inhale. Cf. mod.F. inhalant,'\ In- 
haling ; serving for inhalation. 

1823 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 326 The numerous inhalent 
orifices ofthe absorbent vessels. 187a Nicholson Palaeont. 
67 Very much smaller openings., termed the ‘pores’, or 
inhalant apertures, 1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 187/2 Their 
orifices so arranged that the inhalent are upon the outside 
of the cylinder, and the exhalent upon the inner side. 

B. sb. 1. An inhalant opening or pore. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 292 A hundred 
pounds of fluid have in this manner been absorbed by the 
inhalents of the skin. 

2. An apparatus used for inhaling ; a medicinal 
preparation for inhalation. 

In recent Diets. 

tlnhalate, w. Obs. rare — °. = Inhale. 

2623 Cockeram, Inhalate, to breathe, 
luh.ala'bion (inhalehjon). [n. of action f. L. 
inhaldre to Inhale. Cf. F. inhalation ( 1760 ).] 

1. The action, or an act, of inhaling or breathing 
in; spec, inhaling of medicines or anesthetics in 
the form of gas or vapour. 


1623 Cocklkaw, a bieathing 111. 1738 J. Mac- 
kenzie Healtle 286 Our inhalation from the circumany 
bient air is very considerable. 1831 Brewster Afir^. Magic 
x. 11833) 256 When the inhalation is completed, or the lungs 
filled. 1832 Lvtton Eugene A. i. ii, He took an unusually 
long inhalation fiom his pipe. 1836 J. M. Gully Magendic’s 
Formul. (ed. e) 127 Inhalation of chlorine, .has also been 
leconimendecl. 1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. i. 166 The medi- 
cine of inhalation is still in its infancy. 1873 Bennett & 
Dyer Sachs' Bot. 646 In some flowers and inflotescences the 
pioduction of carbon dioxide which accompanies the inhala- 
tion of oxygen is very energetic. 

2. Med. A preparation to be inhaled in the foim 
of vajDour. 

1882 J. C. TiioROWGooDinC«nuVi Med. Diet, Oil of 
turpentine or of pinus silvestiis, .makes e.xcellent stimulant 
inhalations in cases of dilated bronchi. 

Inhale (inhf*‘l), v, [ad. inhdla-re to bieatlie 
upon, f. in- (In--) + hdldre to breathe out, emit 
as bieath. Cf. F. inhaler (Litlie). The current 
sense, in Fr. and Eng., has arisen from taking the 
word as the opposite of exhale.^ 

1. trails. To breathe in ; to draw in by (or as by) 
breathing ; to take into the lungs. (Used spec, of 
the taking in of anesthetics in form of gas or 
vaponi .) 

1723 Pope Odyss. iv. 773 But from the breezy deep the blest 
inhale The fragiant murmurs of the western gale. 1794 
Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udoipho i. They inhaled the sweet 
breath of flowers and heib.s. 1809 Med. Jrul. XXI. 194 
Observing a threatening degiee of pulmonary affection to 
have apparently resulted fiom incautiously inhaling the 
distempered vapour of phthisical patients. 1863 Tyndall 
Heat iii. 54 We are continually inhaling and e.xhaling atmo- 
spheric air. 1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 195 She inhaled 
the gas properly. 

absol. 1863 Tyndall Heat iii. 54 When we inhale, the 
oxygen passes acioss the cell-walls of the lungs and mixes 
with the blood, 
b. fig. 

1791 Giffokd Baviail 187 There, smoking hot, inhale Mit 
Yenda's strains. 1808 J. Barlow Calumb. vi. 381 His fellow 
chiefs inhale the hero’s flame. 1820 Lamb Elia Ser. i. O.rf. 
in Vac., I seem to inhale learning, a 1872 Maurice Friend- 
ship Bkg iv. (1874) 116 It is a very wonderful operation this, 
of inhaling opinions, and then of exhaling them again. 

2. loosely. To absorb (liquid). 

1841 A. Combe Digestion (ed. 3) 73 The .. venous capil- 
laries [of the stomach], .inhale or absorb fluid, which they 
cairy into the general circulation. 

Hence InhaTing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also In- 
ha'lement = Inhala'jton. 

1820 Ellen Fitzar/hur p. vi, To Lieatlie with deep inhal- 
ing sense The floating odoius wafted thence. 1840 Neiv 
Monthly Mag. LVIII. 461 This matin inhalement .. recom- 
mended to cousin Dowgate for his troublesome asthma. 
1864 Reader 5 Nov. 573/3 The inhaling of foul air. 
Inhalent, erroneous variant of Ikhalant. 
Inhaler (inh^'-bu). [f. prec. -t- -EE 1.] 

1. One who inhales. 

iLLis Peucillings II. li.x. 162 Inhalers of the ole- 
aginous atmosphere of the stern. 

2. A contrivance for inhaling, a. An apparatus 
for administering a medicinal or anassthetic gas 
or vapour by inhalation, b. An appliance enab- 
ling a person to breathe with safety in a deleterious 
atmosphere or under water ; a respirator. 

_ 1778 Projects in Ann. Reg. 127/2 Inhaling waim steams 
into the lungs ; for administering . . which he recommends 
the use of the inhaler, an instrument which he describes. 
1836 J. M. Gully Magendids Formtd. (ed. 2) 211 A portion 
of it may be poured into hot water in a Muclge’s uihaler, 
and the creosoted vapour inspired in the usual manner. 
1864 Webster, Inhaler.. 2- A contrivance to protect the 
lungs from injury by inhaling damp or cold atmospheric 
air, 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 1184/2 Pilatre des Roziers 
invented an inhaler for enabling persons to enter places 
filled with deleterious gase-s. Ibid., Inhaler, . .an apparatus 
to enable a . , diver to work .. in water. 1875 C. Vi/ooD 
Therap.^ (1879) 284 Various inhalers have been invented for 
facilitating the use of ether. 

Inhame, obs. (prop. Pg.) form of Yam. 
Inhance, inhanse, obs. ff. Enhance v. 
Inharbour, var. Enhabbobk v., Obs. 
Inharmonic (inhajmpmik), a. [In- 3.] Not 
harmonic ; not in harmony ; dissonant, inharmon- 
ious ; not according to the principles of harmony, 

^ 1828 in Webster. 1878 Morley Diderot II. App. 320 
Those inharmonic passages. 1881 Broadhouse Mus. Acous- 
tics 158 Some qualities of tone whose upper partials aie 
inharmonic. 

Inharino;nical,jff. [In- 3.] Notharmonical. 
+ Inharmonical relation, or Relation inharnionical, 
in Mus. the same as False relation (obs.). 

1674 PtAVFORD Skill Mus. (1697) gi 'Tis very Inhar- 
monical, therefore to be avoided. 1706 Phillips, Relation 
Inharmonical (in Musical Composition), a harsh Reflection 
of Flat against Sharp in a cross Form ; viz. when some 
harsh and displeasing Discord is produc’d in comparing the 
pre.sent Note of another Pait. 1875 Jowett Plata (ed. 2) 
V. 372 It is shocking for a whole harmony to be inhar- 
monical. 

Inharmonious (inhaamoa-niss), a. [In- 3. 
Cf. F. inharmonieux (Litlre).] Not harmonious. 
1. Of sound : Not in harmony ; sounding dis- 
agreeably ; discordant, unltineful. 

1711 Felton Diss. Classics (1718) 26 Catullus, whom, tho’ 
his Lines be Rough, and his Numbers Inharmonious, I could 
recommend for the Softness and Delicacy, .of his 'ThouglUs. 
X784 Cowper Task I. 207 Sounds inharmonious in them- 


selves and liaish. 1881 Sievenson Virg. Pucrisijtic 154 
No inharmonious pi elude to the last quietude and desertion 
of the grave. 

2. Not liannouious in relation, action, or senti- 
ment ; disagreeing ; conllicting ; not in accordance. 

1748 Hartley Obscru. Man r. ii. 247 The Contractions of 
the Ventiides become asynchronous and inhaimoiiious to 
those of the Auricles. 1846 J. Miller Pratt. Snrg. v. 15,1 
Squinting . . The immediate cause obviously depends on an 
inharmonious action of the lecti muscles. 1879 Cassell's 
Techn. Ediic. iv. 230/2 Although they [Chinese works] do 
not piesent such a perfect colour-bloom as do the works of 
India, yet they are never inhaimonioiis. 1899 lij'stm. Cm.. 

I Aug. 2/3 Last Satuiday’s meeting of the Sliding Scale 
Committee was singularly inharmonious. 

Hence Inhaxmo niouslytrhb.; Inharmo'nious- 
iiess. 

1768-74 Tucklr Lt.Nat.i. xiii. (1834) I. 137 They adjudge 
them one .short and the other long, and would be hoiribly 
shocked at the inharmonioiisiiess of a verse wtiereiii they 
should be introduced in each other’s place.s. 1828 W lus 1 an, 

I nharmoniously . 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Sept., Some 

pi odigious caricature, in which the heroic and the abstiul, 
the sublime and the vulgar, aie inhaimoniously but auda- 
ciously blended. 

Inliarmony (inlia’imuni). rare. [In- 3. Cf. 
F. inhannonie (Littre).] Want of haimony ; dis- 
harmony, discord. 

1799 W. Taylor in Robbei-d.s Meni. 1 . 257 Your objection 
to the inharmony of the first line is just. 1867 in |)i.\on 
Spirit. Wives (186S) II. 235 Seeing .so much of domestic iu- 
hannony, my mind was made up never to marry. 

Inhart, variant of Enheaet v., Obs. 
finha-te, v. Obs. rare-^. [f. In- i or - + 
Hate 21 .] trans. V To hate inwardly or intensely. 

1326 Skelton Magnyf. 2458 Circumspeccyon inhateth all 
rennynge astray. 

Inhaul (i'nbpl). Naut. [f. In adv. 4 Haul j//.] 
— next. 

i86o Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 114 Fasten the inluiul and 
outhatil to the reef ci ingle. 1882 Nares Seamanship 
(ed. 6) 84 Trysail inhaul . . the whip is fitted at the end 
of the inhaul. 

Inhauler (i'nhgda.!). [f. In adv. + Hauler.] 
An appliance for hauling in ; spec, {Nautl) ‘ the 
rope used for hauling in the clue of a boomsail, 
or jib-traveller ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk.). 

1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 269 The hook by which the 
in-hauler guy of the shears was attached, became undone ; 
and in consequence the sheais came forward. 1794 Rigging 
Seamanship 1 . 223 Inhanler makes fast to the traveller. 

Inhaunce, inhaunse, obs. ff. Enhance v. 
Inliaunt, vaiiant of Enhaunt v., Obs. 
Inhaust (inhp’st), V. rare, [f. In-- -h L. 
haust-, pp]. stem of haurire to draw: ui. cxhaiisi.] 
trans. To draw or suck in ; to inhale ; to imbibe. 

1547 Boorde Brev. Health § 356. 114 b, It may come of 
some flye inhausted into a mans thiote sodeynely. 1848 
Thackeray Bk. Snobs -xxii, Whilst he was inhausting his 
smoking tea. 

So Inhaustion (inhg-styon\ inhalation. 

_ 1854 Brinton in Circ. Sc. (c tSfis) II. 4/1 Apparatus for the 
inhaustiou or the expulsion of the respiratory gases. 

t I’n-having, vbl. sb. Sc. Also inhawing. 
[f. phr. have in : see In adv. 11 c, Have v. i 6 .] 
Having or getting in, bringing in (to haven). 

1491 Act. Dom. Concil, (1839) 203 In he inliavin of hlr in 
he port & havin of he Eiye at the Erlis fery. 1341 .4/icxf. 
Reg. V. 16 (Jam.) The inhawing of the said schip in the 
Willie gaitt. 

Inheaning (i'nhi 0 ;riq). nonce-wd. [f. In adv. 
+ Hearing vbl. sb,, after insight.'] The hearing 
of things inaudible to the outward ear. 

1828 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag, XXIV. 686 Who . . can 
think that the cultivation of the mere understanding may 
ever give an insight, or an inhearing, into such truths of 
our being? 1834 Ibid. XXXVI. 410 To whom was given. . 
insight and inhearing into the world of light and love. 

Inhearse, Inhearten, Inheaven, obs. forms 
of Enhearsb, Enhearten, Enheaven. 
t Iixhe'hetate, Obs. rare — k In 8 erron. 
inhebitate. [In- 3 ; see HEBETA'rE.] trans. To 
make dull, to blunt. (In quot. absol.) 

1740 E. Baynard Health (ed. 6) 16 And then, at distance 
take the heat, Because it does inhebitate. 

t Inheche. Obs, rare. [Known only in Latin 
context: app. a deriv. of inJioc, as if:— OE. inhoc, 
inhtkce, inhece, ME. inheche.] The ploughing up 
of fallow for a crop of corn ; the piece of land so 
ploughed up : cf. Inhoc. 

1274 Coram Rege, Hill. 3 Edw. I, m. 17, d. Item quicum- 
que facit inheche, scilicet excolit warectum frumento, 
ordeo, vel auena, dabit pro qualibet acra unum denarium, 
excepta una acra quam habere dehet quielam. 

t Inhelde, -hielde, w. Obs. rare-'-, [f. In-i 
+ Hield V.] trans. To pour in. 
c X374 Chaucer Troylus ni. 44 Ye in my nakede lierle 
sentenient Inhelde \v.r. In hielde, ed. 1561 In hilde], and do 
me shewe of thi swetnesse. 

Inhell (inhe-1), V. [f. In- 1 + Hell sb. ; cf. En- 
heaven.] trans. To put into or confine in hell. 

1607 Marston What you Will iv. i. F iv, She, for whose 
sake, A man could finde in his heart to in-hell himselfe. 1822 
Beddoes Bride’s Trag, iv. iii, Aye, thus they sugar o’er the 
silent dagger . till they’ve inhelled thy soul. 1839 Bailey 
Festus xxiii. (1852) 411 These need not be Inhelled for ever, 
t Inhe-rce, obs. form of Enheaese v. 

139* Siiaks. 1 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 45 See where he lyes in- 



H^HERDANCE. 

liei'ced iu the diineb Of Llie most bloody Nuiaser of lub 
harmea. 

t Inhe-rdance. Sc. Obs. [f. inheni, Knheuu, 
to adhere + -AK(JE.] Adherence; body 
ofadhcients: — Adheeenoy 3 . 

1448 in Abcvd. BurgbRec. (SpalJ. Cl.j I. 17 In Lliar helpy- 
iiig and supple with thaiv inheuUince, wair folowaris and 
inakari.s of (.he said soite [ = snit]. 

t Inhe-rdand, ppl. a. and sb. Sc. Ohs. [pr. 
pple. of Z/^/i 6 VY/=ENHEKD v.\ see prec. and -and. 
Cf. OF. enherdant pr. pple. and sb. ‘adherent’.] 
Adheiinp;, adherent. 

15*3 Doaoi.AS ..Jineis x. xiii. 57 Autliores, ane of giet 
Hercides feels .. Inherdand to Evander tlie Archaid. 

Xnhei'e (inhiou), v. Also 6 iuhsere. [ad. L. 
inhxrcrc to stick in or to, adhere to, etc., f. in- 
(^In- 2 ) + Jnvi'cre to stick ; cf. adhere., coherch\ 

1. intr. To stick in\ to be or lemain fixed or 
lodged in something, rare or Obs. 

1608 Toi'Slll Serpents (1658) 594 Little bags of poyson 
which inheie in their chaps and under their tongues. 1651 
Rnldglis idiosi 22 These .spots do not inheie in the body of 
the Siin. 1739 ‘ R. Bull’ tr. Dedekindus' Grotnanus iv. 36 
Do I.umps of Meat between tliy Teeth inhere ? 1796 Kirwan 
Etein, Mill. (ed. 2) I. 338 Stones of one or mote species, in- 
hering in another .stone. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs. 251 
A .subtile matter inhering in the brain and nerve.s. 

2. fig. To remain or abide in something imma- 
terial, as a state or condition ; to remain in mystical 
nnioii with a Divine person. Now rare or Obs. 

111617 B.iyne Eph. (1658) i23_ The third [phiase] notetli 
Christ the object [and] our inhering in him. 1663 G. Havers 
P. della. Valid s Trav. E, India 27 The Name Seiah Selim, 
tenaciously inhering in the memory of people, lemains still 
to him. 1736 Burke Subl. .5- B. 11. v. So strongly does it 
inhere in our constitution, that very few .me able to concpier 
it. 1839 Bailey /'’«//« xxiii. (1854) 4i2_He [Satan] in the 
Godstate first with all his hosts By fate inhered. 

3. To exist, abide, or have its being, as an attri- 
bute, Ijuality, etc., in a subject or thing ; to form 
an element of, or belong to the intrinsic nature of, 
something. (The current sense; in earlier use chiefly 
Philosi) 

1386 Feune Blaz. Genirle zij-i The insignes thereof which 
like incidents . . or inseparable accidents . . doe alwaies in- 
here, and waite on that office, and dignitie of a kinge. 1624 
Gataker Transnbst, 173 T'he accidents of hread_ and wine 
reniaine without actuall inhering and being in their naturall 
subject. i6go Locke Hnm. Und. ii. xiii. § 19 They who 
fir.st ran into the Notion of Accidents, as a sort of real Beings 
that needed something to inhere in. 1^39 Hume Hum. Nat. 

I. vi. (1874) 1 . 324 The particular qualities, which form a sub- 
stance, are commonly refer’d to an unknown something, in 
which they <ye supposed to inhere. xZ^-jCenil, Mag. XCVII. 

II. 602 If this sentiment, .is found to inhere in a feeling so 
pure and exalted. 1833 Bain Senses Ini. iii. 1 . § 38 (1864) 
37S Knowledge and perception inheie in mind alone. 

b. To be vested or inherent in, as a right, 
power, function, or the like. 

1840 De Quincey Style i. Wks. i860 XI, 18S To an English- 
man, the right of occupying the attention of the company 
seems to inhere in things lather than in persons. 1850 Gl \u- 
STONE Glean. V. xlviii. 202 The power of order inhering in 
the Church. 1890 Century Mag. 112/1 Where agricultme is 
dependent upon an artificial kipply of water, and where 
there is more land than can be served by the water, values 
inhere in water, not in land ; the land without the water 
is without value. 

fc. trans. To pertain to; to be an attribute or 
prerogative of. Obs. rare. 

1609F. GREviL(Ld. Brooke) fl/wf(^/mv. Chor.i, Creation, 
we say, still inheres the crowne. 

+ 4, intr. To adhere, cleave /d. Obs. rare. 

1S63W1N3ET IRks. (iSijo) II. 73 Twa certane thingls ar 
gretunilie and diligenthe to be obseruit, to the guhilkis 
aluterlie thai suld inhere, quha wald nocht be haeretikis. 

t Inhere ’ditable, a. Obs. rare. [f. med.L. 
inheredita-re to Inhekit, to make (a person) heir 
to, f. in- (In- 3) + late L. UerMitare (Vulgate) to 
receive an inheritance, to inherit -|- -able.] = FIeee- 
DiXABLE 2 . So f Inhereditament = Hebedita- 
ment I ; t Iiihere-ditance = INHEKITANCE ; f In- 
here’ clitary 4Z. = Hekeditaky 1 . 

1483 Gath. A ngl, 196/1 An Inheieditance, hereditas. *491 
Acl^ Hen. F 7 /, c. 2 § s Their honours Castels Maners londes 
..and other their inheiedlLamentes and possessions. 1503-4 
Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 40 § i Londes & tenementes that he. . is 
inhereditable unto as heyr in blood to the same Dame Isabell. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xsiv. § 8. 1154 In case the 
French should challenge Callis as inhereditary vnto the 
Crowne of France. 

Inhei’ence (inlne'rens). Also 7 inhserence, 
[f. med.L. inhxrcntia, f. inhserent-e/n Inheeent : 
see -ENCB. Cf. F\ inherence (i 4 -i 5 th c. in Godef. 
Coinpl.)i] The fact or condition of inhering; the 
state or quality of being inherent; permanent exist- 
ence (as of an attribute) in a subject ; indwelling. 

1377 tr. BtdUnger's Decades (1592) _6So The inward and 
very substantiall iiiheience or coequality of the Father and 
the Son. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. 211 All the Philo- 
-sophers . . when they divide a substance^ frqm_ an accident, 
mean by asubstance that which can subsist in it self without 
a subject of Inherence, a 1716 South Twelve Serm. (1744) 
II. 23S It is called the light of nature, because of it’s general 
inherencein all men. 1848 R. I, Wilberfokce Incarnation 
.xiv. (1852) 384 What is the merit of the_ elect save their 
inherence in Him, whose perpetual mediation delays the 
execution of the sentence passed on our common progenitor ? 
1885 J. MAuriNEAU Types Eih. The, (1886) I. i. ii. iii, 136 
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I'his lolution of inlieience and permanent coe.xlstcuce in 
one naluic is e.xpiessed bj- the uyrd attribute. 
Inlierency GuhN-itrubi). Also 7 inhaerency. 

[f. as prec.: see -ency.] =prec. : in mod. use 
chiefly as a quality; also qatssi-coner.. as an in- 
herency of evil (nearly = ‘ inherent evil ’). 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits y Divels 36 You cannot 
congruently conclude from thence any esseiiti.all inherencie 
of Diuels in the bodies of men. 1647 Trapp CYw;;/. Rom. 
vii. 18 Conuption is, though dejected from it’s regency, yet 
not ejected from it’s inheieucy'. 1706 Phillips, Inherency, . , 
the Quality of that which sticks close. 1833 H. Coleridge 
Poems I. 35 The fell inherency of sin. 1879 Tourgee Fool's 
P.rr. xl. 301 His belief in the equality and inherency of 
human right. 

Inherent (inhlaTcnO, a. (sb.) Also 6-7 in- 
hserent. [f. L. inhserent-em, pr. pple. of inhsercre 
to Inhere. Cf. F. inherent (1599 in Flatz.-Darm.) .] 

1 . Sticking in; fixed, situated, or contained in 
something (in physical sense). Const, in, rarely 
•f* io. Now rare or Obs. 

1378 Bani.steu Hist. Alan 1. 32 Certayne chinkes, to the 
which are inherent foure tendons. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 

III. 169 All the Circles of the Armillary Sphaeie are leallj’, 
truly, and naturally iuhanent in the Earth. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. IVaters HI. 297 Let us examine what furthei proofs of 
an inherent acid this water gives. 1800 Med. drnl. III. 581 
It destroys the mucilaginous parts inheient to some lesins. 
1802 Ibid. VIII. 335 A peculiar fluid secieted into.. or in- 
heient iu the substance of the nervous fibies. 

2 . fig. Cleaving fast, remaining, or abiding in 
some thing or person ; permanently indwelling. 
Now rare or Obs. 

1601 Dent /’nt/ijv. Heaven (1S31) 55 This, of all other, is 
a mo.st inherent sin. 1607 Sii.aks. Coi-. iii. ii. 123 Least I. . 
by my Bodies action, teach my Minde A most inherent 
Easeiiesse. 1793 Edy stone L. § 282 Owing to .. 

the still inherent property of our vessel as a slow sailer, it was 
not till eight the next morning that we came to. .our moor- 
ing giound. 

o. Existing in something as a permanent attribute 
or quality ; forming an element, es}3. a characteristic 
or essential element of something; belonging to the 
intrinsic nature of that which is spoken of ; in- 
dwelling, intrinsic, essential. 

1588 F RAUNCE Lawiers Log. i. i. 4 b, An tu-guiwnt is either 
luhairent or fet elsewhere. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. u. iii. § 27 
Thus began Corpses to be buried in the Churches, which by 
degrees brought in much Superstition ; especially after de- 
giees of inherent Sanctity were erroneously fixed in the 
severall paits theieof. xnii Addison Sped. _No. 215 r r 
Marble in the Quaiiy, which shews none of its inherent 
Beauties, ’till the Skillof the Polisher fetches out the Colours. 
1804 Abernethy Surg. Obs. 12 Whilst it [the tumour] giows 
by its own inherent powers. 1833 Bain Senses ij; Int. i. ii. 

§ 18 (1S64) 54 There is some difficulty in ascertaining how 
much of the effect is derived and how much inlierent. 1886 
W. J. Tucker E. Europe 33 Our inherent indolence, our 
apathy in times of peace is proveibiah 
b. Const, in ; formerly io, ttnio. 
x6zz Malynes Anc. Laiv-Mcrch. 3 The said prerogati[u]es 
doe also appenaine to the Law-merchant as pioperly in- 
lierent vnto commerce. 1633 G. Herbert Temple, Faith 
i.x, When creatures had no reall tight Inherent in them. 
a 163s Naunton Fragile. Reg. (Arb.) 55 That height of 
spirit inherent to his House. 1791 Boswell dohnson Mar. 
an. 17S3, These sufferings were aggravated by the melancholy 
inherent in his constitution. 18^ Cervantes Hogg (E. S. 
Banett) fl/fM-A’tf G'c«cn£Z7 That sweetness of temper which 
Is inherent to himself. 1878 H. Irving 29 The love of 
acting is inherent in our nature. 

4 . Vested in or attached to a person, office, etc., 
as a right or piivilege. 

i6z8 Coke On Lett. r. Pref. , Not only by royall descent, 
and inherent Birthright, but by Rosiall Beauty also, heire 
to both [Roses]. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 112 S' 

J ulius Caisar was then Master of the Roll.s, and had inheient 
in his office, the .. disposition of the Six-Clarks places. 
i68z Burnet Rights Princes Pref. 27 That the Regale is an 
inherent Right of the Crown. *788 Gibbon Dccl. ij- /''. xlix. 
(1S69) III. no The legislative authority was inherent in the 
general assembly. 1891 Lain Rep. Weekly Notes 68/1 
Every Court had an inherent power to allow a person who 
had invoked its jurisdiction to withdraw his appiication. 

Something inherent or indwelling, rare. 
1610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God xr. ii, The minde.. 
wherein reason and vndeistanding are naturall inheients. 

Hence Inhcrentness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Inhei^ently (inhloTcntU), adv. [f, prec. -i- 
-ly^^.] In an inherent manner; by inherence; in 
the way of, or in relation to, an inherent quality or 
attribute ; in inward nature, intrinsically. 

1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits <5- Divels 41 The Diuell 
doth really, and essentially, enter into, and inherently dwell 
in the possessed mans minde. 1634 Carter Covenant 
of God 102 We cannot upon certainty affirm of any par- 
ticular person in the Church that he is inherently holy. 
1657-8 Burton’s Diary II. 439 The liberties of the 

free-born people of England, which me inherently in this 
House. <11708 Beveridge Thes. Thcol. (1710) I. 128 We 
are made righteous by Christ, as sinners by Adam inheieiuly. 
1837 Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 149 There is 
nothing inherently improbable in this tradition. 

Inhering’ (inhio'riij), ppl. a. [f. Inhbke v. + 
-ING 2.] Thut inheres ; inherent (iii. and fig.). 

1609 J. Melton SLv-fold Polit. 35 Tobacco . . leaues an 
inhering stinke in the nosliil.s and stomackes of the takers. 
1789 W. Buchan Dorn. Pled. 607 A proper degree of 
agitation has sometimes loosened the inhering body more 
effectually than instruments. Thus, a hlow oii the hack 
has often forced up a substance which stuck iu the gullet. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. 310 Man was growing | 


INHERIT. 

aware of the inhering light to the unfettered cultuie and 
eiijoyineiit of his whole moral and intellectual being. 
Inherit (inherit), V. Forms: a. 4-5 enerite, 
.|.-6 enheryte, 4-7 enherite, enlierit, 6 eii- 
heret. 3. 5 ineryte, inheritte, 5-6 inheryti'e, 
inlieret(t, 6 .Sc. inhereit, 6-7 inherite, 6- in- 
herit. [a. OF. enheriter to put (one) in possession 
as heir, f. en- (En-I, In- 2) + heriier to make (one) 
heir:— late L. /iiVAZZAire: seeliERiTz'. The change 
of the original sense into that of ‘ to receive as 
heir ’ has also taken place in F". heriier.'] 
fl. trans. To make heir, put in possession, cause 
to inherit (lit. and Jig.). Obs. (Cf. disinherit.) 

[1304 Year-bk. 32 Edw. I (Rolls) 165 Pykenot fut eiiheiitc 
de ces tenement^.] 13.. K. Alis. 7153 WiLhynne tbewalles 
he made houses, . . Of his gentil men he euheiited [Bodlcy 
iMS. herited] there, And tho that of the loud ware. 13S8 
WycLiF Ecclus. XV. 6 God .. schal enherite [1382 eritagen] 
hyin with euerlastynge name. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxtou 
1483) IV. XX.X. 80. 15Z3LU. Berners P'roiss. I. cxv. 137 To 

disheryte their naturall loide and his yssue, to enheryte a 
stranger. 1593 Siiaks. Rich. It, i. i. 85 What doth our Cosin 
lay to Mowbraies charge ? It must be great that can iii- 
herite vs So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

2 . irans. To take or leceive (property, esp. real 
property, or a right, privilege, rank, or title) as the 
heir of the former possessor (usually an ancestor), 
at his decease ; to get, or come into possession of, 
by legal descent or succession. 

<11400-50 Alexander 5S8 Lat him as ayre, quen I am 
er)?ed, enherit my landis. <,’1440 Promp. I-'tirre 261/2 
Inheryte, or receyve in herytage (K. ineiylyn) . . , heredito. 
1513 More Rich. ///(18S3) S8 [’I'o] allege bastardy .. So 
that he should, seme dishabled to inherite the ciowne. 1397 
Daniel Civ. Wars vr. xcvii, So much adoe had toyliug 
Fiaunce to rend, From v.s the right so long inheriled. 
a 1719 Addison (J.), An estate he had some piospect of in- 
heriting. 1794 Mrs. Radclifm: Mysi. Udolpho x.x, I inherit 
j it by the female line. 1899 Sayce E<trfy /s<<i<i/ vii. 249 The 
king inherited his priesthood from him. 

1 fg. 1818 SliKLLEV Rev. Islam 11. vi, All that desp.aii fiom 
murdeied hope inherits They sought. 

b. To deiive (a quality or character, physical 
or mental) from one’s progenitors by natural de- 
scent; to derive or possess by transmission from 
parents or ancestry, 

1397 Shaks,_ 2 /H, _iv. iii. 128 The cold blood bee 
did naturally inherite of his Father. 1601 — Ail's Well i. 
ii. 22 Youth, thou beai'st thy Fathers face, . . Thy Fathers 
morall parts Maist thou inherit too. 1763 J. B'h.qvivi Poetry 
t)'- 31 ns. xii. 205 Sucli being the Biith of tlie modern Opera, 
no Wonder it inherits the Weakness of its Parent. 1774 
Goldsm. Hat. Hist. (1776) II. 238 XVe find nothing moie 
common .. than for children to inheiit sometimes even the 
j accidental deformities of their paieiits. 1841 Lane Al?'<iZ. 
N'ts. 1 . 127 Whose taste is inherited by the present sovereign, 
1868 Darwin Anim, PI. II. .xii. : A variation which is 
not inherited throws no light on the derivation of species. 

c. To receive or have from a predecessor in office. 
Chiefly/^. 

1847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 569 He that next inherited the 
tale, Half-turning to the broken statue, said,] Sir Ralph has 
got your colours’. Mod. The problems which the present 
administration has inherited from its pz'edecessors. 

3 . transfi. To come into possession of, as one’s 
right or divinely assigned portion ; to receive, obtain, 
have, or hold as one’s porlion. (Chiefly in biblical 
and derived uses : see Inheritance 4, Heie 2.) 

«i34o Hampole Psalter xxiv. 14 His sede sail enheiile 
he erthe. — Pr. Consc. 869 When a man Sal dighe he sal 
enherite pan Wormes and nedders. 1388 Wyclif Ecclus. 
iv. 14 Thei that holden it [wisdom], schulen enherite lijf. 
15*6 Tindale Platt. XXV. 34 Come ye blessed children of 
my father, inheretye the kyngdorae prepared for you from 
the beginniuge of the worlde. iSgz Shaks. Rom. ful. 
I. ii. 30 Such delight . . shall you this night Inherit at my 
house. 1393 — Rich, II, ii. i. 83 Gaunt am I for the 
graue, gaunt as a graue, Whose hollow womhe inherits 
naught but hones. 1611 Bible Luke xviii. 18 Good master, 
what shall I doe to inherit eternall life? 1674 Milton 
Samson 1012 It is not virtue, wisdom, valour, wit, . . That 
woman’s love can win, or long inherit. 1746 C. Wesley 
Hymn, ‘Love divine', ii, Let us all in thee inherit, 

4 . To be heir to (a person) ; to succeed as heir. 

<riS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. 31 . Aurel. (1546) Bvhjh, 

The auctoritee that thei had inherityng their fathers. 1721 
St. German’s Doctor cj- Stud. 38 That the eldest son shall 
inherit his father. 1832 TENNYSONAo/<;i-£<r?<?;yvi, Surely 
now our household hearths are cold : Our sons inherit us,. 
And we should come like ghosts to trouble joy. 

5 . absol. or intr. To succeed as an heir; to come 
into or take possession of an inheritance. 

1333-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 22 § 6 That all the issue , . 
shall be . ._ inheritable and inherite accordyng to the . . 
lawes of this lealme. 1348 Hall CZww., Zfriz. H72h, The 
issue female may not enherite accordyng to the lawe 
Salique . i6ro Shaks. Temp. ii. ii. i79_The King, and all our 
company else being drouiid, wee will inherit here. 1700 
lLvm.v.\A, Hist. Eng. II. 798 His Issue [were] barred from 
Inheriting. 1841 LiMHe. Arab. His, I. 19 The children by 
a wife and those by a concubine slave inherit equalb'', if the 
latter be acknowledged by the father. 

b. Jig. t («) To take possession, take up an 
abode, dwell (obsS) ; (b) To derive its being, or some 
quality or character, 

j6oo Tourneur Trans/, btetamorpli. i, O where can life 
celestiall inherit? a 1890 Church Pascal, etc. 113 If 

there is a ministry on earth which in any sense inherits from 
the apostles. 1891 Daily News 10 Feh. 5/1 The music-hajl 
seems beyond redemption. Its traditions aie against it ; it 
inherits from the Coal Hole and the Cider Cellars. 
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INHERITABILITY. 

Hence InheTited. ppl.a,, InheTitiug vbL sb. and 
PPI. a. 

i 6 zz E. WATCiniousE Dcclar. Si. Vu'ginia lUle-p., That 
their lawful hayieb .. may take order for the iiiheiitiug of 
their lands and estates. 1663 Boylu Usey. Exp. Nat. 
Philos. II. ii. 44 Mow niadnesse . . should not only prove 
hereditary, but lurk veiy many yeares in the inheritiiit; 
person’s body. 1797 Holckoft Stolborg's Trav. (cd. 2) IV. 
xei. 127 Men who cherished an inherited hatred against 
each other. 187s Bennett & I)yEU Sadis' Bot. Sag 'lire 
different species of the same genus agree among one anothei 
in a number of inherited characters, and are distinguished 
only by .single constant characters. 

Inheritability (.inhe-ritabiditi), [f. ne-xt ; see 
-ii’Y.] d’he quality of being inheritable ; capability 
of being inherited. 

1784 Jmi'Lrsov Cory. Wks. iSsg I. 337 Such it wouid 
be to part with its inheritability, its organization, and its 
assemblies. 187s tr, Schmidt's Desc. ty Dario. 166 The 
inheritabilityi' of morbid tendencies, bodily and mental. 
i8g6 Speaker 28 JIar. 346 He was a signal e.'tample of the 
inheritability of acquired chaiacters. 

Inheritable (inhe'ritabTj, a. Also 5-6 en-. 
[a. AF. en-, inheritable capable of being made heir, 
able to inherit, f. enkeriter : see Inherit and -able.] 

1. Capable of inheriting, a. lit. Entitled to suc- 
ceed to property, etc. by legal right. 

[1368 Act 42 Edw. tit, c. 10 Que les enfantz neez par 
dela. .soieut. .enheritables de leur heritagee en Engletene.] 
1470 Harding Chron. c.^xiii. v, Therle Henry . . Deliueied 
all the castels and citees right To Kyng Wyllyani his 
brother enheiitable. 1333 Act 27 Hen, VI [p c. a6 § 2 
Peison.s inheritable to any maitoms landes . . or other here- 
ditamentes. 1732 Neal Hist. Purit. I. 76 The marriages 
.. were declared good and valid, and their children inherit- 
able according to law. 1774 Bp. S. Hallifax Anal. Rom. 
Ck'il Law (1795) 33 In England . . upon deficiency of In- 
heritable Blood, Lands escheat to the King. 1807 G. Ciial- 
Miciis Caledonia I, ii. vi. 307 The daughters were not in- 
heritable to such lands. 1876 Digby Real Prop. x. § 3. 391 
The effect of attainder was, as is said, to corrupt the blood 
so as to render it no longer inheritable. 

t b. transf. and _fig. Entitled to possess or enjoy 
something as one’s birthright. Obs. 

1523 in AV. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford (i88o) 38 Put 
from the benefite of the lawes of the Realme whereunto they 
be inheritable. 1332 More Con/nt. Tindale Wks. 731/2 Made 
iuherytable vnto the blesse of heauen. 1381 Lambarqe 
Eircn, iv. xhi. 339 The auncient libertie of the land, where- 
unto euery fr-ee borne man thiirketh himselfe inheritable. 

2. Capable of being inherited, a. /zV. That may 
or can descend by law to an heir ; = Heritable i , 

a 1483 Liber Niger in Ilouseh. Ord. 74 Till the King’s 
housholds purueyours have taken for the Kinge. .with trewe 
paymente.s, according to the Ktnges old enheritable prise.s. 
1392 AVest isi Pi. Symbol. § 39 B, An estate in fee simple, 
which is, when a man hath lands or other things inheritable, 
to him and lieire.s for euer. 1683 Hickes Jovian 23 It is 
the Lex Legum, or great standing Law of this Inlierilable 
Kingdom. lySfi Burke IV. HasHugs AVks. 1842 II. 164 
That the property of the lands of Bengal is . . an inheritable 
property. 1837 Syu. StiiiTK in Q. Rev, 241 It is clear that the 
British Crown was in those early days inheritable by females. 

b. Jig. That may be naturally transmitted from 
parents or ancestry to offspring ; = Heritable 2 . 

1828 AVebster, Inheritable . . z. That may be transmitted 
from the parent to the child; as, inheritable qualities or 
iniirmiu'es. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. i. (1872) 9 The number 
and diversity of inheritable deviations of structure. 1880 
A. _H. Hoth Buckle 1. iii. 180 Buckle .. had a strong sus- 
picion that superior intellectual power was inheritable. 

Hence Inhe-ritahleness, the quality of being 
inheritable. 

1780 [M. IiIadan] Thelyphthora II. 162 Laws are made 
for its regulation, to establish the inheritableness of tire 
issric. 1831 Examiner s&aIs The contest against the in- 
heritableness of the peerage arises from a levelling spirit. 
1893 H. Spencer in Pop. Sci. Honthly XLIII. 171 If any 
say that inheritableness is limited to those [characters] 
arising in a certain way, the onus lies on them of proving 
that those otherwise arising are not inheritable. 

Inhc'ri'ta'bly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly -,] So as 
to be inheritable ; by inheritance ; hereditarily. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 11. 103 Adams children . . 
by inherilably descending infection, are al borne the bond 
slaues pf sinne. 1611 Cotgr., Heriiablemcnt, inheritably, 
in fee simple, for euer. a 1868 Brougham (O.), He resumed 
the grants at pleasure, nor ever gave them even for life, 
much less inheritably, 

Inherxtage (Inhe-ritAl^). rare. Also 6 en-. 
[f. Inherit v. -t- - age, after Heeitage.] That which 
is inherited ; a heritage, inheritance. 

, 1557 North tr. Gueuara's Diali Pr. 43 b/2 In ihe end, life 
is but lone, but death is enheritage, 1591 Sp.aury tr. 
Cattnns Gcomaucie (1599) 68 1 1 signifielh losse of inheritages 
and of posses.sions. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 223 Ii, [Mount 
Ida] fostereth nothing that is wilde, but hares, red deave, 
and falbw, and is the inheritage of the Calargi, i8n 
Citron, in Ann, Reg. 439 To convey to their mind,s the in- 
heritage of knowledge and virtue. t86i Miss Beaddon 
Lady Lisle 37 The weiglit of this vast inheritage. 

t Znhe'ritament. Obs. Also 5 euherite- 
raente, enheritamente. [a. AF. en-, inheriie- 
vienl,Q)ld. enheritement, f. enheriter : see Inherit 
and -3IENT. Partly conformed to words from L. 
-dfuenlte/n.] Inheritable property, hereditament. 

[1397-8 Act 2 Rich. //, c, 3 Touiz sez terre.s .. et touz 
autres enheritementz,] 1463 Rolls Parlt. V. 497/2 The seid 
Londes, Tenements, Rentes, Possessions and Enherite- 
mentes. i483-4_ Act 1 Rich, III, c, i Landes, tenements, 
rentis, and services, or other inheritamentes. 1491 Act q 
Hen. VH, c, 16 § 1 All othre enheritamentes whiche the 
seid late Duke . . forfeited. 


Inheritance Foims ; see In- 

herit; 4-6 -auuce, 5 - -anee. [a. AF. cnhcril- 
ance a being admitted as heir, action or fact ot 
inlieriting, f. enheriter ; see Inherit v. and -ance.] 

I. The action or fact of inheriting. 

1. lit. Hereditary succession to property, a title, 
office, etc. ; ‘ a perpetual or continuing right to an 
estate, invested in a jjersoii and his heirs ’ (Wharton 
Law Lex.), 

[12.. Britton Lois dl Augleterre If. la ap. Ste.-Pal. 
(Godef.), Ceux parolx (ses heiresl font Testate d’enheritance.] 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 313 Which of his piopie euheiitaunce 
Atlieneshad in goveniaunce. 1470-83 Malory ylr/Az/r x. 
x.v.viii, The same Castel was hers by ryght eiiherytaunce. 
1348 Hall Citron,, Edw. IV 227 The realme of fraunce 
to him of right, and by lyneall enheiitauiice aperteyning. 
1617 .Moryson liin. iii. 153 Earle of Marre. who . . is by 
inheritance Sberiffe of the County of Sterling. 1767 Black- 
sioNF. 11. i. 12 Rights of inheritance and successions. 

1864 Boutell Her, Hist, ij- Pop, xiv. 140 This conjoint In- 
heiitaiice Heraldry sets forth. 

2. transf. and fig. a. A coming into, or taking, 
possession of something, as one’s birlhiight; pos- 
session, ownership ; right of possession. 

1533 CovEBDALE Dent. iv. ao But you hath the Lorde 
taken . . that ye shulde be the people of his enheritaunce. 
iSgo Si'ENSER F. Q. I. iv. 48 To you th’ inheritance belonges 
by right Of brothers prayse, to you eke ionges his love. 
1602 SiiAK-S. Ham. 1. i. 92 A Moity competent . . which had 
return’d To the Inheritance of Foitinbras, Had he bin 
Vanquisher. 1607 — Cor. m. ii. 68 You will rather shew 
our geneiall Lowts, Howyoucan frowne, then spend afawne 
vpon/em, For the mheritance of theii loues. 1719 H. Care 
English Liberties, in the free-born Subject’s Inheiitance. 

b. Natural derivation of .qualities or characters 
from parents or ancestry. 

1839 Darwin Orig. , 1 pec. v. (1873) ^^3 Tlie.se characters may 
be attributed to inheritance from a common progenitor. 
1862 Tennyson Idylls Ded. 31 How should England dream- 
ing of his sons Hope more for these than some inlieritance 
Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine ? 1883 S. Cox Expos. 
Ser. I. iii. 30 Our goodness . , whether it comes to us by 
nature, or by inheritance from our parents. 

II. That which is inherited; a heritage. 

3. lit. Property, or an estate, which passes by 
law to the heir on the decease of the possessor. 

1473 Waricw. Chron. (Camden) 13 Kynge Kerry was 
amilted to his crowne and dignite ageyne, and alle his men 
to there enheiytaunce. 1303-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 34 § 8 
Every suche Woman, .[shall] frely enjoye have and possede 
.. all hir owne inlieretaunce. 1333 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 
aog Looke vyhat enheritance came to him . . by the death of 
his owne kinne, and his wifes kinsfolke. 1617 Mora son 
Itin. m. 248 The whole inheritance would after his death 
returne to the children of the elder brother, 1770 Jnnhts 
Lett, xxxviji. 191 He [the minister] is the tenant of the day, 
and has no interest in the inheritance. 1856 Olmsted Slave 
States 93 Although . . a chief part of his inheritance had 
been ui slaves, iie had liberated them all. 

to. fig. Any property, quality, or immaterial pos- 
session inherited from ancestors or previous genera- 
tions. 

i6ii Beaum. & Fl. Knight Burn. Pestle 11. ii, My father’s 
blessing, and this little com Is jny inheritance, 17., Smith 
(J.), Oh dear, unhappy babe! must I bequeath thee Only 
a sad mheritance of woe? 1804 T, Chalmers Wks. (1849) 
VI. 25 A paient’s reputation is a sacred inheritance. 1820 
Lvron Mar. Fat. 11. i, His name, The sole inheritance 
he eft. 1867 Smiles Huguenots Eng. i. (1880) ii Printed 
books were now part of the inheritance of the human race. 
1873 Hambrton Life i. vi. (1875) 33 Add something 

to the world s inheritance of knowledge. 

4 . transf. and fig. Something that one obtains or 
comes into possession of by riglit or divine grant j 
birthright.^ In biblical use applied to persons, etc., 
esp.^ God s chosen people, as His possession 
iiOfipos), and to possessions or blessings, material or 
spiritual, as received or enjoyed by such persons. 
(Cf. Heritage sh. i c, li) 

. IS35. CovpoALE Josh. xiii. 33 The Lorde God of Israel 
IS their enheritaunce. — Ps. li. 8 Desyre off me, and I 
shall geuc the the Heithen for thine enheritaunce. Ibid. 
xxviiLi], 9 O helpe thy people, geuc thyblessynge vnto thy ei> 
heritaunce, ISS* T. W ilson (1580) 16 Thereby sjmnes 

are forgiven, the inheritance of life everlastyiig graunted. 
1332 Ld. Wharton in Bp, Nicolson Leges March, 342 

Ujic Land Lay t called the Debateable Land j and now the 
Jlfajcsties MteHia?ice. i6ir Bible Ps. Ixxix. i 
O God, the heathen are come into thine inheritance, thy 
holy temple haue they defiled. 1871 Freeman Norm. Con//. 
IV, XVII. 97 The zealous Piimate was driven out of the 
church . . crying aloud as he went that the heathen had 
come into God's inheritance. 1899 Sayge Early Israel ii. 69 
(Janaan was the inheritance which the Israelites won for 
themselves by the sword. 

III. 5, attrib. and Comb., as inheritance-tax, 

*841 W. Spalding Italp 4- It. hi. I. loi Caracalla con- 

ferred the nominal franchise of Rome on all the provincials, 
in order to make them liable to the inheritance-tax, and 
other burdens leviable only on citizens. 

t InlieTitant, sb. (a.). Obs. [f. Inherit v. 
+ -ANT 1.] = Inheritor. 

a 1333 More Wks. (1557) 2 a, Yet maye they not leaue 
theyr honour to vs as inheritantes, no more then the vertue 
that Uiemselfe wer honorable for. 1641 J. Sherman (tit/c) 
A Tieatise concerning Estates Tayle, and Descents of In- 
hei'itants, 

B. ac^. Inheriting. (In qnot. perh. an error for 
inherent) 

1608 Breton Dinine Consid. Biv, Graces, that essentially 
do onely dwell, and are inheritant in the diuine nature. 


flnlie’Eitary, rt. Obs. rare. = Inheiutoby. 

1611 Sj'LLD IhsL Gt. Brit. ix. .\,\iv. S 37 man cruell by 
nature, and claiming an inheritaiy right of the Piouiiice of 
Vlbter. 

t luheriteson. Obs. rare. Ill 5 enherite- 
soun. [Corresponds to an OF. type ’^enheriteson 
I 1.. '^'inhSrSditdtidn-etn, f. med.L. iiihcrcditiii'c to 
I Inherit ; see -ison.] Inheritance. 

j X470 Harding Chron. cxkvii. y, Kyng .Stephan .. H/.s 
menne Ihei gaue to their enheritesoun [tvf. 1343 inherilc- 
! sotine]. 

I Inheritor (inheTitai). Forms ; see Inherit ; 

I 5-6 -er, -oure, 5-7 -om’, 6 -ar, 5- -or. [The 
orig. type, as in Heritor, was jiiob. enheriter, 
j corr. to ail OF. *enhcrilkr (cf. hcritier), {. enheri- 
\ ier to Inherit. The change of suffix was app. 
i AFr. or Eng., under the influence of agent-nouns, 
etymologically in -onr, repr. L. -dtdrcini\ 

1 . lit. One who inherits, or is heir to, an estate, 
title, etc. on tlie decease of the former possessoi ; 
an heir. 

1433 Lvdc, St. Edmund in. 1464 Pray for th’enheiytovir 
off Ingelond and France. 1473 Bk. Noblesse iRoxb.) 36Tbe 
saide king Edwarde weddid dam Label king Chat les of 
Fraunce daughter . . enheriter of Fraunce. 1494 I'auvan 
Chron. i. x.\ii. 17, lago or Lago .. as next Inheiytor, was 
made gouernour of Biytayne. 1538 Starkey England 1. 
iv. 113 They ate sui e to be inherytarys to a grete porcyon of 
intaylyd land. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 158 b, Because 
the kynge was not the true enheritor to the ciowne. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. i. iv, Born inheritors of the dignity. 1791 
Cowper //z'imI IX. 595 Inheritor of all his laige demesnes. 
1840 Dickens Old C. Shop vii. You became the sole in- 
heritor of the wealth of this rich old hunks. 

b. One who inherits a quality or immaterial 
possession ; one who inherits a disease or defect. 

I® 1533 Ld. Berners Ihton clxiii. 640 Huon of Bui- 
deaux, my dere father, the great paiues and pouertes that 
j ye were vvonte to suffer ye haue left me, now enlieryter to 
' the same. 1668 Hale Rolk's Abridgm. cj b. The 

I inheritor of his Faihei’s vertues as well as of his Possessions. 

I 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 314 The new em- 
j perour, the inheritor of so much gloiy, and placed in a 
situation of so much delicacy, and difficulty for the preset- 
vation of that inheritance. 1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. 11879) 
735 In case of excessive activity of the disease in the first 
inheritor, it may appear even in the third generation. 1875 
Whitney Life Lang. vii. xig The inheritois and contirmeis 
of a common civilization. 

2 . transf, and fig. One who comes into posses- 
sion of, or is entitled to, something, to be held by 
him as of lawful right. Often in refeience to spiri- 
tual possessions : cf. Inheritance 4. 

C1440 Ccsta Rom. n. xxxiii. 352 (Add. MS.) Blissed be 
the poore of sprite, for enheriteis of the kyngdoin of heven. 
:526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 69 Called to be enheiy- 
tours of the celestiall empire. 1548-9 Bk, Com. Prayer, 
Catechism, In my Baptisine, u-herein I was made .. the 
childe of God, and inheritour of the kingdome of heauen. 
1394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, IV. iii. 34 Meane time, but thinke 
how I may do the good, And be inheritor of thy desire. i6i i 
Bible ha. Ixv. 9, I will bring forth a seede out of Jacob, 
and out of ludah an inheritour of my mountains. 1837 
J. S. B. Monsell ^God of that glorious gift of Grate' 
Po.ssessor here of grace and love; Inheritor of Heaven above 1 

t Inhe’ritory, a. Obs. rare. [f. prec. : see 
-ORY.] Descending to an inheritor; hereditary. 

1611 Speed Theat. Gi. Brit., Scotland i. § ii These 
[Counties] are subdivided into Sherifdomes, stewardships 
and bailiwickes, for the most part inheritory unto honour- 
able families. 

Inheritress (inhe-ritres). [fern, of inheriter, 
Inheritor (see -EtiS), which has displaced the 
earlier inheriirice (see next).] A female inheritor ; 
an heiress. (Less technical than inheritrix^) 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 852 A kinswoman of his 
and cousin germain, an inheritiesse. 1640 Glapthohne 
Wit in Constable 11. Wks. 1874 I. rSi, I was borne Free, 
an inheritresse to an ample fortune. 1846 Trench Mirac. 
XX. (1862) 331 She is a ‘ daughter of Abraham’ ; . .an inheri- 
tress, as some understand, of the faith of Abraham. 1833 
Milman Lat. Chr. xiii. x. VI. 233 Joanna II, the inheiitiess 
of the name, the throne, the licentiousness, the misfor- 
tunes of Joanna I. 1894 Mrs. H. Ward Marcella I. 4 Mar- 
cella Boyce, .inheritress of one of the most ancient names in 
En^and. 

t Inhe'ritrice. Obs. Alsoen-. [AFr. adap- 
tation of next : see -trice.] j=prec. 

1513 Bradshaw St. Werburge 1. 3282 Of fyue niyghty 
kynges descended lynyally A piynces an enherylryce. 1547 
J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes Hvj a, He ought of right to 
mary our Princesse, thinheritrice of y" crown of Scotlande, 
1607 Cowell Interpr. s.v. Dower, If she be an inheretrice, 
her husband holdeth the land but during her life, a 1672 
Wrisn in Gutch Coll. Cur. I. 232 Whom he married to 
inheritiices, and into the greatest families of the Kingdom, 

Inheritrix (inlie'rilriks). Also 6-7 enheri- 
trix, 7 enheretrixe, 7-8 inheretrix. [Latinized 
fern, of Inheritor, after L. feminines in -trix : cf. 
Heritbix. (Its L. type would be '^inhereditdtrixf\ 
=prec. (The for in in technical nse.) 

[anSt Littleton / w?. (ed. Houard) 4 (Godef.) Feme en- 
herilnx de terre en fee simple. Ibid. 24 (ibid.) Quecunque 
que serra inheritrix per force d’un done.] 1531 Dial, on 
Laws Eng. Gija, One that is an eiiherytri.x of the 
landes entayled. a 1586 Sidney Astr. ,5- Stella, ‘ While 
fauorfed my hope ' iv. The proofe of Beauties wot th, ih’ 
enheritrix of fame. 1609 Bible (Douay) xxxvi. conwt.y 
In case, an enheretrixe did niarrie a man of au other tribe. 
1791 Genii. Ma^, LXI. 11.924 Both their wives were inhere- 
tnxes. 1872 Mrs. Oliphamt Mem» MoiiMambsrt IL xix. 



INHESION. 

37T One of his daughters, the inheritrix of much of her ’ 
father’s talent. 

Inhesion (inhrgsn). Also 7-8 inheesion. 
[ail. lateL. inhKsidn-e?n, n. of action from inhiwre 
lo Inhehe ; cf. adhesion , cohesion ^ The action or 
fact of inhering, esp. as a quality or attribute ; in- 
herence. Subject of inhesion^ that in whicli a 
quality or attribute inheres. 

_ a 1631 Donni! in Select. (1840) 65 The terms of satisfaction 
in Chiist, of acceptation in the Father, of imputation to us, 
nr inliesion in ns, are all pious and leligioiis phrases. 1666 
Boyle Ori^. Formes Qnal. Wits. 1772 III. 17 The 
nature of a substance consisting in this, that it can subsist 
of Itself witiiout being in any thing else, as in a subject of 
inhesion. 1773 Reid Aristotle's Lose, i- 8 3 (17S8) 8 A dis- 
tinction between a subject of predication and a subject of in- 
hesion. 1874 Savce Comjmr. Pliilol. vii. 289 The difference 
made in formal logic between predication and inhesion in a 
proposition . 

t Inhe'sive, «. Ohs. rare. [f. L. inhvs-, ppl. 
stem of i 72 hserere to Inhere -t- -ive ; cf. adhesivci\ 
Having the quality of inhering ; inherent. 

1639 F. Robarts God's Holy Ho.\\\\. 5S Inhaesiveholinesse 
is that seasoning and grations constitution, where with the 
heart and conscience is inwaidly so qualified, by the holy 
Ghost as clisposeth it wholy to the will, Iionour and glory of 
almighty God. 

Hence f Inlie’sively Oir., inherently. (In 
quot. 1600, used in a burlesque upon technical 
terminology.) 

c 1600 Timon iv. iii. Either aptitudinally and catachres- 
tically, or perpendicularly and inhsesiuely. 1649 Fuller 
Just Man's Funeral 3 Righteous inhesively, having many 
heavenly graces. 1681 Flavf.l Meih. Grace i. 14 The 
righteousness of Chilst .. is inhesively in Him, communi- 
catively it becomes ours. 

t Inheyne, Ohs. [f. In- 2 (=EN-)-t-//dy«d, 
Hain fid. en-largei^ To heighten. 

c 147s Crabltouse Reg. ftSSg) 6i She repared the bakhouse 
an inheyned it. 

Inhiate (imhoiidT), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
hinre to gape at or for, f. hi- (In- 2) -t- hidre : see 
Hiate.] inir. To gape, to open the mputli wide. 

tS43 Becon Policy War in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 253 
How like gaping wolves do many of them inhiate and gape 
after wicked mammon. 1623 Cockebam ii, To Gape or 
yawne, inhiate. _ 2873 W. Cory Lett. yrnls. (1897) 307 
The crowd were initiating and gabbling ovei the water. 

t Inhia'tion. Ohs. i-are. [ad. late L. inhid- 
tidn-em, n. of action from inhidre : see prec. Cf. 
It. inhiatione (Florio).] The act of gaping after, 
or desiring greedily. 

t6ao Bp. Hall Hon. Mar. Clergy i. § 4 Who was hee that 
. . said ‘ Marriage was a loosing the reynes to luxury, an 
inhlation after obscene lu.sts ’ ? a 1631 Donne Lett. (1651) 49 
A thiist and inhiation after the next life. 

Inhibit (inhi’ bit), 21. Foims: 5-6 inkybyte, 
(6 inibbit), 6- inhibit. Pa. pple. inhibited ; 

■ also 5-6 inhibit(e. [f. L. inhibit-, ppl. stem of 
inhihere to hold in, restrain, hinder, prevent, f. in- 
(In- 2 ) + habere to hold. Cf. OF. inhibir (later 
inhiber'), Sp. inhibir. It. inibire {fXovio i}ihibire)i\ 

1 . trans. To forbid, prohibit, interdict (a person) : 
esp. as a term of Ecclesiastical Law or practice. 

f a. to do something. Also, rarely, with that. 
(Sometimes with negative in the subord. clause.) 

1460 Cafgrave Chron. 164 In the same time were the 
Jewis inhibite, that thei schul no more lend no silver to 
no Chri.sten man. 1333 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 397 The 
maisteris inhibiti.s the servandis to have ony cumpany with 
uncouth men. 1S77-87 Holinsiied Chroji. III. 

Strictlie inhibiting them, th.at not one of them should once 
on paine of death looke ouer the vvals or rampiies. 1600 
Holland Livy xlil xxv. 1129 By expresse words he was 
inhibited to beare armes without his own frontiers, a 1670 
Hacket Abp, Williams 11. (1692) 157 By the same Canon 
law that forbids clergymen to sentence, they .. are moie 
strictly inhibited to give no testimony in causes of blood. 
from doing something; ^frovi a thing. 
c 1340 Pilgr. T. 424 in Thymic' s Anhnadv. (1865) App, i. 
89 Thes be the prophesys that we shold trust vnto, & not in 
false lyes that we be inhibyt fro. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. 
ni. ill. 8 5 The said Peckam inhibited all fiom selling 
victuals to him or his family. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 502 
Anselm . . had inhibited by letteis all the bishops of England 
from assisting at his consecration. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones Wks. 1773 II. 238 Partridge was inhibited from that 
topic which would at first have suggested itself. 1853 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 499 A clause was . . inserted 
which inhibited the Bank from advancing money to the 
Crown without authority from Parliament. 1873 Sir R. 
Phillimore Eccl. Law H. 1345 In the Bishops triennial, as 
also in regal and metropolitical, visitations, all inferior juris- 
dictions respectively are inhibited from exercising jurisdic- 
tion, during such visitation. 

t c. To forbid a person 3. thing. Obs. 

1399 SANDV.S Evropx Spec. (1632) 108 They .. inhibite 
their partie the reading of Protestant-hookes, and repaire to 
their Churches. 1641 Find. Smectymmins xv. 189 Wicked 
or scandalous liv'ers among them, who were to be inhibited 
their assemblies, a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. Fill (1683) 13 
A Statute . . which did inhibit our men other Traffick to- 
wards Denmark and Iseland. 

d. without const. : esp. to forbid (an ecclesiastic) 
to exercise clerical functions. 

I33J Latimer Serm. Rem. (Parker Soc.) 324 He did 
never inhibit me in my life. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 
6 The minister here onely inhibited directly. 1653 S*"- Hall 
Hard Texts, H. T. 62 Forbid them not ; there is no reason 
to inhibit them that are well affected to us. 1867 Morning 
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star jg Sept. 3 Let him [the Archbishop of Canterbuiy] | 
inhibit ihe bishop. 

2 . To forbid, prohibit (a thing, action, or prac- ! 
lice). Now I'ai'e. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 596 Whan y‘ wepyn was in- 
hybyted theym, then they toke stonys and plummettes of 
lede. 1355 R. Taylor in Coverdale Left. Mart. (1564) 175 
By S. Panics doctrine, it is the doctrine of deiiilles to m- 
liibite matiimony. 1613 Purchas Pilgiivinge (1614I 225 
'The Inquisitors have inhibited and taken from tliem all 
hookes written on thatTheame. t726AYLirFE Parergpn 135 
By the novel Constitutions, Burial may not be inhibited or 
deny’d to any one. 1761-2 FFukv, H ist. Eng. (1S06) III. 
xx.vvii. 175 She published a proclamation, by which she 
inhibited all preaching without a special license. i8zi 
Lamb Elia Sen i. My first Play, At school all play-going 
was inhibited. 

h. with the ohj'ect expressed by a clause or in- 
finitive phrase (sometimes negative). Obs. 

1362 W1N5ET Cert. Tractates i. Wks. 1888 I. 4 The godlye 
wy.sedome of ihi Maiestie hes be ane edict inhibit ony 
questioun. .to be momt in this action. 1377-87 Holinsheu 
CJn-on. III. 1184/1 Another pioclamation .. inhibiting, that 
from thensefoorth no plaies nor interludes should be exer- 1 
cised, till Alhallowes tide. i6ia Bherewood Lang. 4‘- Relig. [ 
xi. 103 Philosophy. . is inhibited to be taught in their uui- 
yersities. 1632 LiTiiGow tv. 149 The Tuikes . . have , 

inhibited that any Christian shall come neare to it. J 

3 . To restiain,check,hinder, prevent, stop. -[Also j 

with inf. compl. {pbsi). J 

1533 Coverdale Ezra v. 5 They' were not inhibyte, tyll [ 
the matter was brought before Darius, and tyll there came 
a wrytinge diet of agayne. i6ot Holland Pliny 1 . ii The 
Planets.. are both inhibited by the.. Trine aspect of the 
sun, to hold on a straight and direct course. 1630 Bul- 
WER A nthropomet. 47 Coldnesse constipating the pores of 
the skin, whence the regresse of vapours is inhibited. 1691 
Ray Creation ii. (1692) 131 That e.xternal Sphincter inhibits 
a too great dilatation of the Gullet. i8t6 T. L. Peacock 
Headlong Hall \\, The use of animal food retaids, though 
it cannot materially inhibit, the perfectibility of the species. 
1876 Foster Pkys. 1. iii. (1879)120 The reflex actions of 
the spinal cord may’, by appropriate means, be inhibited. 

Hence InM'bited ppl. a . ; Inhrbiting vhl. sb. 
and ppl. a. 

1601 Shaks. A U's Well i. i. 137 Selfe-loue, which is the 
most inhibited sinne in the Cannon. 1607 Hieron Whs. I. 
327 Touching . . the inhibiting or forbidding pan, the sub- 
stance of it is contained in this clause, ‘let not sinne reigne 
in your mortall body’. j6o8 Willet Hexapla E.xod. 76 
There are two other kinds of inhibitm.g. 1823 Scott 
Peveril x, The Dobby's Walk was within the inhibited 
domains of the hail. 1861 W. Bell Eiet. Law Scot. 446/1 
Personal creditors.. will be entiiely excluded in competition 
with the inhibiting creditor. 

Inhi'biter. rare. [f. Inhibit S7.-)- -EE 1 .] One 
who inhibits ; = Inhibitor. 

1611 Florio, Inhibitore, an inhibiter, a forbitlder. 1846 
Fenny Cycl. Suppl. II. 81/2 If the inhibition [in Sc. Law] be 
followed by proceedings to attach the estate at the instance 
of the othei ci editors, the inhibiter has a preference over | 
them if the debts have been incurred subsequently to the 
inhibition. 

Inhibition (inhibi-Jan). Also 4-5 -cioii(e, 5 
ynita-, 5-6 inib-, [a. OF. inilncion (i3-i4lh c. 
in Littre Suppl.), later inhib-, ad. rare L. inhibi- 
tion-em, n. of action f. inhibere lo Inhibit.] 

1 . The action of inhibiting or forbidding ; a pro- 
hibition (with reference to some act expressed or 
implied), esp. one formally issued by a person or 
body possessed of civil or ecclesiastical authority. 

c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints, Agatha 188 pane gert he put hire 
in piesone, & mad strat Inhibicione, pat na man access suld 
hate. 1387 Trevlsa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 289 Robert he 
archebisshop liadde purchased an inhihlcioun of he pope hat 
no clerk schulde reward he kyng of holy chirche goodes. 
1483CAXTON Gold. Leg. 274/2 He sayd that he ought not to 
be oi'deyned the bissliop lyuyng..& wrote for thyiiibycion 
of the general counceylle. 1313 Douglas /Eneis x. i. 22 
puhat maner discord be this at we se, Expres agane our 
inhibitioun ? 1338 Knox First Blast (Arb.) 48 The natiiie 
king made streit inhibition to all his subiectes, that none 
sliuld adhere to this traitor. 1663 J. Spencer Prodigies 
(1665) 165 How ancient the Usage of Divining by such petty 
occasion.s was, may appear from that inhibition. .‘Ye shall 
not use any Divinations’. 1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 612 
Those extreme measures. .which he had_ hitherto been re- 
strained fiom taking by the Pope’s inhibition. ^ 1837 Foster 
in Life <5- Corr. (1846) II. 313 Medical inhibition to be out 
in the night-air. t888 Bryce Anter. Comtirw. II. xxxvii. 43 
It [a .state legislature] maybe restrained by some inhibition 
either in the federal Constitution, or in the Constitution of 
its own State. 

2 . spec, t a. In Eng. Law, formerly, = Prohibi- 
tion. b. In Eccles. Law, The order of an eccle- 
siastical court, stopping proceedings in inferior 
courts, e.g. the suspension of inferior jurisdictions 
during the bishop’s (or archbishop’s) visitation (see 
Inhibit v, i b, quot. 1873) ; also, now esp., the 
command of a bishop or ecclesiastical judge, that 
a clergyman shall cease from, exercising ministerial 
duty. C. In Sc, Law, A writ prohibiting a person 
from contracting a debt which may become a 
burden on his heritable property; also, a writ 
passing the Signet, obtained by a husband, to 
prohibit the giving of credit to his wife ; see also 
quot. 1861. 

1332-3 Act 24 Hen. Hill, c. 12 § 2 Any foreyne inhibitions, 
appeales.rin anye wy.se not with standynge. 1543 Bale 
Yet a Course 19 b, The decrees and inhybycyons of my 
lorde ordynai ye of London. 1603 Constitutions 4 Canons 
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SJ 96-98. i6zi Tst Bp. Discipl. Ch. Scot. 2 The Assemblie 
ordaiiies, that Inhibition .shall he made to all .and siindty 
persons, nowSeiving in the Miiiistery, u ho hath not entered 
into theii charges by the order, .appointed. 1641 'Tenues 
de la Ley, luhibitlan, is a Writ to inhibite a Judge to pio- 
ceed further ill the cause depending before him. .. Inhibition 
is most commonly a Writ issuing foith of a higher Couit 
Christian, to a lower and inferiour, upon an appeale. 1840 
Act .y 4 Viet. c. 86 § 14 It .shall be lawful for the stud 
bishop at any' time to revoke such inhibition, 1846 Penny 
Cycl, Suppl. II. 81/2 The debt on which inhibition may 
pioceed must be founded on some obligatory written docn- 
inent, or established by the deciee of a coui t. r86i W. Bkli. 
Diet. Law Scot. 446/2 Inhibition against a Wife. Ibid. 447/r 
Inhibition of 'Tithes is a writ . .by which the titular of teinds 
is enabled lo interrupt the possession of a tenant of the 
teinds possessing by tacit lelocation. 1873 Sir R. Phil- 
I imoke Arc/. Law II. 1345 We find, in the time of Arch- 
liishop Winchelseyq a bishop prosecuted for exercising juris- 
diction before the relaxation of the inhibition ; and in 
Archbishop Tillotson’s time, a bi.shop suspended, for acting 
after the inhibition. i88i Lasv Rep. 6 Queen’s Bench 
Div. 377 The judge issued an inhibition inhibiting the in- 
cumbent from the performance of divine service and the 
exercise of the cure of souls within the diocese for three 
months. 

3 . The action of preventing, hindering, or check- 
ing. Now esp. in Physiol, (see quol. 18S3). 

1621 Burton A not. Mel. i. i. n. vii, This ligation of senses 
proceeds from an inhibition of spirits, the way being stopped 
up by which they should come. 1750 Jotinso.n Rambler 
No. 79 P 7 It is said that no torture is equal to the inhibi- 
tion of sleep, long continued. 1883 L. Brunton in Nature 
I Mar. 419 By inhibition we mean the anest of the functions 
of a -stiucture or organ, by the action upon it of another, 
while its power to execute those functions is still retained, 
and can be manifested as soon as the restraining power is 
removed. 1887 Fortn. Rev. May 742 Inhibition in one 
nervous .spheie is often accompanied by dynamogeiiy in 
anothei . 

Xnhibiti’Ve (inhi-bltlv), a. {sb.) rare. [f. In- 
hibit V. + -IVB.] That serves or lends to inhibit ; 
inhibitory. Also as sb., An inhibition. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall .xvi, The Loi ds lawes are either 
imperatines of good or inhibitiues of ill. 1830 W. Phillips 
hit. Sinai n. 544 The will inhibitive so late promulged. 

Inlirbitor. rare, [agent-n. in L. form f. In- 
hibit V . ; cf. med. L. inhibitor. It. inhibitore (Florio, 
1611).] One who inhibits, spec.m. Sc. Law, 0 >Tie. 
who Lakes out an inhibition ! see Inhibition 2 c. 

1868 Act 31 ij' 32 Viet. c. 10: Sched. (PP), Notice of letteis 
of inhibition .. A . .S. (insert designation of the inhibitor) 
against C. D. 1886 Stniem. Landlaws by Comic. Inc. Law 
Soc. 25 The vendor would simply have to procure the consent 
of the various inhibitors and persons entering caveats to their 
removal 

Inhibitory (inhi-bitsii), a. Also 5 -ore. [ad. 
med.L. inhibiiori-its (see Inhibit v. and -ory) ; 
in Caxton a. obs. F. inhibitov e (i 5th c. in Godef.) .] 

1 . Of the nattire of an inhibition ; prohibitory. 

1490 Ca,xton Eneydos xxii. 77 Her i'ehle legacion, the 

whiche he wold not giaunt, by cause that the clyuyne com- 
maundementis iiihibytores . . were contrarie to the same. 
i6n Speed Hist.pt. Brit, ix. x. § 39. 641 The Scots hairing 
made their way in the Court of Rome, procured inhibitory- 
Letters from the Pope. _ 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp. on.Relig. 
Ci Let therefore this inhibitory Statute against Bishops 
liolding the secular jurisdiction of temporall Lord.ships stand 
. . irrepealeable. 1701 G. Hooper Narr, flower Ho. Convoc. 
Find. 37 This Original Right of the Archbishop, Inhibitory 
ofour Liberty', .is the very Point in Question. 1823 Lingarii 
Hist. Eng. VI. 231 That Clement, .would soon be compelled 
to issue an inhibitory breve, forbidding all archbishops or 
bishops, court.s or tribunals, to give judgment in the matri- 
monial cause of Henry against Catharine. 1836 Froude 
H ist. Eng. {18^8) I. V. 417 An inhibitory mandate was a 
natural consequence of the conference at Calais. 

2 . Physiol. That restrains, checks, or hinders 
action. Lnhibitory nerve, a nerve of which the 
stimulation represses or diminishes action. 

1833 H, Spencer Princ, Psychol. (1870) I. 64 A system of 
nerves which diminish action — inhibitory nerves as they are 
called. 1882 Med. Temp. Jrnl. 97 The hypothesi.s that 
alcohol narcotises the inhibitory netve ol the heart. 1883 
L. Brunton in Nature i Mar. 420 Several authors have 
pointed out the analogy between inhibitory phenomen.n in 
the animal body and the effects of interference of waves 
of light or sounef. 

tlnhi'ddeu, ppl. a. Obs. [In adv. II b,] 
Hidden within. 

2674N. Fairfax <5- 127 Motion . by itsinhidden 
power, .brought on again to .a kind of quickness. 

-f-Inhi'gh, V. Oils. rare~‘^. [f. In -1 or^ + 
ITighz^.; cf. Enhigh.] trans. To elevate, 

1483 Cath. Angl. 196/t To Inheghe, allevate, atiollere,., 
exaltare, e.xtoUere. 

InMlde, variant of Inheldk v. , Ohs. 

Inhir, Inhirly, obs. forms of Inner, Innerly. 
f T nTiv 'n’ftj v. Obs.rare~'^. [In -1 or 2 .] trans. 
To put into a hive; to Hive. 

t6ii COTGR., Enriicher, to inhiiie, or put into a bine. 161a 
Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Gnanmn d'Alf. 1 . 124 Suffer not these 
busie Bees of Satan to put honie into them, nor there to 
swarme and iii-hiue themselues. 

t XnllOC, -h,ok(e, sb. Obs. rare. [Of obscure 
formation. Known only in Lat. charters, where 
it is also freq. latinized as inhoka, inhokhim. 
Kennett conjectures for hoc, hok, the sense of Du. 
?ioek (MDu. and MLG, hOk) ‘ corner, angle ' ; but 
this is not otherwise evidenced in ME, If, how- 
ever, the term inheche is etymologically related, the 
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second element is npp. OE, hoc ‘hook’, in same 
sense.] A term applied in Middle English times 
lo a piece of land (temporarily) inclosed from llie 
fallow and put under cnltiyalion ; an inclosure (of 
this description). 

See, as to the use of tlie leum, VinogradofT Villainage ia 
Englanil (iSgal 226-8, Kennett Parodi. AhHq. Glossmy 
s. V. Keimetl's explanation is ‘any comer or out-pait of a 
common lield ploughed U|) and sowed (and sometimes fenced 
off) within that yeai wheieiu the test of the same lielil lay 
tallow. It is now called. . ill O.xfordshiie a Hut 
the notion of a corner or oni-part appears to li_a\e no Othti 
foundation than Kemiett’.s conjectured derivation. 

\ZT.a,Sa 7 ‘iti» Slat, in Kennett rar..-lntiij. (iSrS) Gloss. _s.v., 
Idem cnnoiiiciis haliebit omiies fiuctus ten:e..pieter illud 
inhok', quod ad waiettum pertinei. 1268 Osemy Keg. ibid., 
Obligavit se..quod nuiiquam de dicta pa.stura. .inhokam 
faciet in prejudicium died abbatis. 1281 Ilml. I. 419 f’later 
\Valtei-us..lieii fecit quoddam inhoc in campo w.aretabili . . 
per quod Fiater Willieliiius dicehat .se de conininiii p.a.stiii'.a 
ibidem dissci.siii. 111300 Malmesbury Ca>t. (Rolls) II. 1S6. 
[1892 ViNOCRADOFr Villainage in Eng. 228 A new_ species 
of aiable— the manured plot under ‘inlioc’ — came into use, 
and distiiibed the plain ariangeinent of the old-fa.shioned 
three courses.] 

Hence !' Inliolc(e v. (in L. form inhohdi'e''), to 
inclose and put undei crop (part of a fallow). 

1265-6 Gloucester Cart. (Rolls) III. .^6 Et de piedicto 
campo possuiit inhokari quolibet seiiundo anuo_40 acre, et 
valet inde commodtini eo anno 10 solidos. 1301 in Registr. 
Monasi. de IVitidieicitiitba (1S92) 256 Permiserit inliokaie. 
Ibid., Nunqitam alias [terras] inhokabuiit. 

tlnho’gged,///. tz. Obs. rare'~'’. [In- A] 

1611 Ploriq, In^oixiio, inhogged, inswined. 

t InltO'ld, Obs. [f. In- 1 + Hold z/.] 

1 . trans. To hold within; to contain, enclose. 

1614. Raukigh Hist. World i. i. § 7 This light, .which the 

Sunne iiiholdeth and casteth forth. 1628 B'Jit.TUA^t Jicsohws 
It. [i.] x.xiii. 76, I haue knQivne.,a merry face, inliold a dis- 
contented soiile. Ibid, .xllii. 128 Who will cast away the 
whole body of the Beast, because it inheld both guts and 
ordure S 

2 . To hold ill, keep in, retain. 

1726 E. ERsitiNis Serm. Wks. 1B71 1 . 185 Grace is not for 
inholding but foi outgiving. 

3 . intr. To contain oneself, refrain or keep from. 

i6^S FuLtER lEst. Cainb. 149, I can hardly iiihold from 

inveighing on his memory. 

i' Inho'lder. Obs. [f. prec., or as prec.] 

1 . A tenant. 

a 1599 Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 17 If ye please it [the world] 
into parts divide, And every parts inholders to convent. 

2 . That which holds or contains. 

i66o S. Fisher Rnsikks Alarm Wks. (1679) Which 
words Pillar and Ground should not be taken for the Sup- 
porter, Upholder or Foundation, nor Inholdev of Truth, 
1674 N. Fmrfmi Bulk ii- Selv, 148 To think of any other 
. . way of making the body the souls inholder, 

Innolder, obs. form of Inn-holdee. 
t Inhominious, a. Obs. rare *” h [repr. in- 
homminetise of the F. text, app. a distortion of 
rgnominieusc , as if from L. in- xioi^ homiit-em 
man: cf. ABHOMiNA.b.] ? Ignorninious. 

1490 CAXTONE«<rt'r/M xxvii. Giv, She .. reputed it to he 
doon in opprobre attd confusion, inhomynyouse and full of 
despyte. 

tlnho'liest, a. Obs. [ad. L. inhoneslus, f. in- 
(In- 3 ) + Jionesius Honest; in ME. prob. a, OF. 
inhoneste (Godef.).] 

1 . Dishonourable, disgracefitl, shameful; inde- 
cent, vile. 

X340 Ayenb. 220 pe foie takinges and inhoneste ine zenne 
of lecherie. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) VII. 269 Speltynge 
to that woman wordes inhoneste. 1520 Whitinton Vulg. 
(1527) 42 That wliiche is Lnhonest to auoyde vtterly. 1534 
~ Tullyes Offices 11, (1540) 83 In that behalfe an inhonest 
victorye folowed an nonest cause. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabel- 
honed s Bk. Fhysicke 303/1 Haunting of strumpets, or 
inhoneste Woemen. 

2 . Void of good manners ; ungentlemanly. rare. 

1534WHITINTON T ullyes Offitces i. 65 If any man be aboute 

to pleade any cause, [and] he studyeth by the way or in 
walkynge alone . . it maye not be reprehended, but if he do 
this same in bankettynge or at the tauerne, he maye seme 
inhonest [L. mhnmamis] bycause he knoweth not tyme. 
t InliO’nestate, v. Obs, rare~°. [f. ppl. stem 
of L, inhonestdre, f. inhmestus\ see prec.] ‘ To 
shame, to dishonest’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

So t Inhoneata'tion [late L, inhonestdtio], ‘a 
shaming or disgracing, a making dishonest ' (Phil- 
lips, 1658). 

t Inhcnestly, adv. Obs. [f. Inhonest + 
-LY -.] Dishonourably, shamefully, indecently, 
discreditably, 

Ayenb. in Me zene3ep wel offe..be foie takinges 
and inhonesteliche. 1522 R. Fox in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. 
II. 8 If I shuld sodenlyrelinquy.she theme, Rshuld iuire.son- 
abely & inhonest ly disapoynt many maters & persons. 
a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 109 That he wold 
not do so foolishlie and inlionestlye, yea, so cruelly and un- 
inercyfullie to the realme of Scotland. 

d* InhO'nesty. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
honestat-em (Tertullian) ; see Inhonest and 
Honesty,] The quality of being ‘ inhonest ’ ; 
also, that which is ‘ inhonest’, indecent, or filthy. 

<11470 Tiptopt Tnlle on Friendsh. (Caxton, 1481) Biv, 
Therfor lete this now in frendship be confermed that we 
desire nochinges of his inhoneste. 1509 Burgh Rec. Edinh. 
27 Sept. (Rec, Soc.) t24 To tak . . of euery flescheour . . for 
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the clengeing of thair inhonestie and filth.. four pennies ilk 
quarter. 

Inlionour, variant of Icnhonopk v., Obs. 
t Inlioo'd, w. Obs. rare~'^. [In- 2 .] 

1611 Fi.ohio, Inscuffinre, to inqiioiie, to iiihood. 
t InhoO'p, "o'. Obs. rare — '. [f. In- 1 or 2 + 
Hoop M. or v.] I/ans. To place or enclose in a 
hoop, to surround with a hoop. 

[1596 D.avius F-Ligr. (N.), Cocking in hoopesis nowall the 
play J 1606 .Sii.Mts. Ant. Cl. 11. ill. 38 His Cocks do 
winne tlie Battaile .still of mine, Wlien it is all 10 naught : 
and his Quailes euer Beate mine (111 lioopt 1 at odds. 

t Inho-rn, 71. Obs. rarc~". [In- A] 

i6ti F1.0K10, hnornare, to home, toinhoine. 

t Inhorta'tion. Ohs. rare-', [n. of action 
f. I.. irhorfarT lo incite.] Instigation. 

1502 AiiNOi-nr, Citron. (iSii) 233 By the inhoilacyon and 
adveitisment of achapleyne offmy lady. 

Ilihospitallle (inhp-spitab’l), a. [a. OF. in- 
hospitable (T5-i6lb c. in Godef.) = ll. 
ad. med. or inod.L. inhospitdbilis ( — L. inhospi- 
tdlis)-. see In -3 andllosPiTABLU.] Not liospilablc. 

1 . Of pet sons, their actions, disposition, etc. ; 
Not disposed to welcome and entertain strangers; 
withholding hospitality from guests or visitors. 

1570 Levins Manip. Inhospitable, iuhospiiabilis. 1649 
Jer. Taylor Gt. E.rcmp. in. Sect. xiv. § 18. 47 He found the 
inhabitants of a little village so inhospitable, as to lefuse to 
give him entertainment. 1671 Milton Samson 989 Jael, 
wlio, with inhospitable guile Smote Siseia .sleeping, through 
the temples nailed. 1727 A. Hamilton Ncm Aec. R. Ind, 

I. iii. 23 Tire Coast is rnho.spitahle as well as the People, 
■AaotAsiat. Ann. Reg., Mhc. Tr. iTij's. But I assured him, 
that, ou account of his inhospitable treatment, be would 
receive nothing from me. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. i. v, 
What on earth could make you .so inhospitable lo your 
Uncle’s guest? 

2 . iransf. Of a region, coast, etc. : Not affording 
or offeiing shelter or entertainment. 

1616 Bullokar, Inhospitable, haibourles ; not fit to enter- 
taine one. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 183 Our | 
journey lay sometimes through inhospitable straits. 1667 | 
Milton P. L. xi. 306 All places else Inhospitable appear i 
and desolate. 1748 Anson’s Voy, i. vi. 57 We .. were now 
proceeding to an hostile, or at be.st, a desart and inhospit- 
able coast. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life m. viii. (1875) 112 
The gardeners of an inhospitable climate contend against 
the natural sunshine of the south. 1880 Geikie Rhys, Geog. 
iv. 270 Its arid sandy surface stretches for leagues as an in- 
hospitable desert. 

Hence Inhospitability, Ixtho-apitahleness, 
the quality or character of being inhospitable. 

1641 Evelvn Diary 27 Sept., We, impatient of the tyme 1 
and inhospitablenesse of the place, sailed again. 1658 
Phillids, Inhospitality, or 1 tihospiiability. ^ 1855 Kane 
GrinneU Exp. xxxviii. (1856) 353 Never leaving this utter 
destitution, this frigid inhospitableness. 1882-3 Schafe 
Eticycl. Relig, Kttcnvl. I. 122/1 [Arabia] occupies a very 
isolated position, partly on account of the inhospitableness 
of its coasts. 

Inhospitaljly (inlip-spitabli), adv. [f. prec. 

-1- -LY 2 ,] In an inhospitable manner ; without or 
in contravention of hospitality. 

1667 Milton P. L. xn. 168 Of guests he makes them 
slaves, I nho.spItabljL 1742 Francis //arm e, Ajrf. 1. xiv. (R.), 
For what you call inhospitably drear, To me with beauty 
and delight appear. 

t InhO’Spital, a. Obs. [ad. L. inlwspitdlis, 
f. in- (In- 3) hospitdlis hospitable, Hospital a. 
Cf. OF. inhospital (Godef.).] = Inhospitable. 

1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. iv. v. 98 Or lonely Hermits cage 
inhospitall. i6o8-ix — Epist. v. viii, Some inhospitall 
sauages make fearful delusions by sorcerie vpon the shoie, 
to fright strangeus from landing. 1613 Purcka.s Pilgrim- 
age VII. xi. S 9 S They shewed themselves inhospitall and 
treacherous. 1615 G. S Andys Trazt. i. 27 There being no 
Innes for entertainment throughout inhospitall Tiirkie. 
1694 R. L'Esteange Fables 296 Breach of Faith . . is the 
most odious Inhospital and inhumane .. of moial offences, 
a 1716 South Serin. (1744) IX. iv. rii By such an act of 
inhospital barbarity, as before was unheard of. 

Hence ■j' Inho’spitally adv., inhospitably. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 482 A Hawke had beene 
admitted . .which being whole, he inhospitally slew many of 
these co-hospitall weaker Powles, and was , . expelled thi.s 
Bird-Colledge. 

t Inhospitalious, a. Obs. rare - b [irreg. f. 
L. inhospitrdi-s (see prec.) -ous.] Inhospitable. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix*. llii. 240 Inhospitalious, 
Mutinous, and Hypocrites the best. 

Inhospitality (inhpspitse-Iiti), [ad. L. vihos- 
pitalitds, f. inhospiidlis inhospitable : see above 
and -ity. Perh, immed. through F. mliospitalitd 
(1530 in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or practice 
of being inhospitable ; want of kindness in the 
reception or entertainment of strangers or visitors. 

1570-6 Lambaude Peramb. Kent (1826) 323 Our naturall 
inhospltalitie and disdaine of straiingers. 1613 Purcha.s 
Pilgrimage (1614) 513 The Seas beare also the names of . . 
the Euxine by a contrarie appellation, for their inhos- 
pitalitie. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, viti. (1701) 323/2 
Inho.spitality is a vehement opinion, .. that Guests ought to 
be shunn’d. 1717 Berkeley Jml. Tour Italy i June 
Wks. 1871 IV. 5S7 Their i nhospitality in refusing to lodge 
us. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. viii. (1B79) 156, I did not meet 
with even one in.stance of rudeness or inho,spitality. 1894 
H. Gardener Unqff. Patriot 122 It wa.s here . . that he 
learned the inhospitality of the free states to the freed 
negroes, 


t Inhoii’se, s>. Obs. rare “ '. [f. In- I llnn.sF; 
sb. or 7 a] trans. To house. 

1595 Maricham Sir R . Griiniile (Aili.) 51 And tlieie in- 
housed with their iiintbei Night, All foiiie dcuise, how 
lieaiieij .'uid emth to spight. 

t InliOLVSehold, v. Obs. rare-". [iN-b] 
trans. To clome&tic.T.te. 

1611 Florio, I nfamigliarsi, to beroiiie faiiiiliar or tn iii- 
hotishoitld him.sdfe. 

Inlinnian (iulii/ 7 -man), n. {sb.') Forms: 5 iu- 
humayn, 6-7 inhumane, -aino, 7- inhuman, 
[ad. I., inhunidn-ns, f. in- (In- 3 ) -1- humdnus 
llriiAN. In eailiesl examples ap]). after F. in- 
humain, -ainc (15th c. in Hatz.-Darin.). 

The stiess was oiiginally, as in F., on the final sjllahle, 
but by the clo.se of the i6th c. metrical eiulence shows the 
distinction of inhirman and inhnina'nc in veise, though 
without apparent distiuction of meaning. The piose pio- 
nunciation was then prnbahly inhu’mnn, but the spelling 
inhumane was almost invariable till after 1700 (cf. IIuman, 
Humane). After the .spelling w/ir/wrtw came In, the spelling 
and proininciation inhuma’ne became app. very rave. Bailey 
(after 1730), Johnson, and other iSth c. dictionaries which 
distinguish hu'man and huma'ne in pi onunciation and sense, 
lecognize for the negative only inhu'man, and 'J'odd iSiB 
appeans not to have known vihiima'ne, for he says ‘There 
is now no distinction obseived between inhuman and in- 
liumaiu". formerly it was inhumane with the accent on the 
last syllable’. Ash 1775 distinguishes 'Inhu'man, b:u- 
bnroiLs, cruel, void of compassion and ‘ Inhnmn'ne, \ oitl of 
tenderness, unkind (Ihit not much used) '. The second 
entry may refer only to the 17th c. word. None of the 
19II1 c. dictionaries, until quite recently, recoid inhumane 
(exc. as an obsolete form of inhuman). It may theiefuie 
he concluded that inhumane in current use has been formed 
afresh on humane, in order to provide an exact negative to 
the latter, and thus a word of milder meaning than inhuman. 
(In tieating the two words, we place uiitler Inhuman all 
quots, bef. i6oo however .spell, nil 17th c. metriral qiiot.s. 
which .show' the .stress on hir, and all i7lh c. 01 later ex- 
amples spelt inhuntan.)) 

1 . Of persons : Hot having the qualities proper 
or natural to a human being ; esp. destitute of 
natural kindness or pity; brutal, unfeeling, cruel. 
Also ftg. of things. 

1481 Caxton Godefroy cevii. 303 That Inliuinayn baylly, 
whiche was In! of cnielteaiidof prjde, loiiyd not theCristen 
men. 1548 W. Patien Exped. Scot!. Pref. bvb, Ye woold 
neuer shew your selues inhumaine and ingrate towardes 
hym. 1588 .“iHAKS. Tit. A. v. ii. 178 Her spotlesse Chastity, 

I nhumaine Tr.aytors, you constrain’d and for’st. 1613-16 W. 
Browne Brit. Past. ii. i. Biij, What wietcli inhuinane? or 
what wilder blood . . Could leaue her .so disconsolate ? 1697 
DavnEN Virg. Past, viit. 67 Love lent tlie Sword ; the 
Mother struck the Blow; Inhuman she ; but mote inhuman 
thou. — Georg, n. 788 E’er sonntllng Hamnier.s forg'd th’ 
inhuinane Sword, 1725 Porr. Odyss, vii. 247 We impart To 
you, the thoughts of no inhuman heait. 1755 Man ii. 4 
'Those who unman themselves, by debasing their nature 
we shall call by the name of inhuman. 1868 I\Io 7 ‘n. Star 
es Feb., The inhuman mother has been taken into custody. 

to. Of actions, conduct, etc. : Brutal, savage, 
barbarous, cruel. 

C1489 CAxmn Sonnes ofAymon i. 45 To this inhumayn 
occysion was come themperoure Charlemayn. 1548 Hall 
Chron., Hen._ VIII go b. His poore subjectes came 
with lamentaclons and cryes shewyng his grace of tlie 
ciueltie of the Frenchemen and of their inhumaine dealyng 
with them, 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 844 Lo.utliing 
this inhumane feasting with humane flesh. 1641 in Claien- 
don Hist. Reh. iv. § 105 The most Barbarous and Inhumane 
Cruelties. 1739 Throp Let. to Szvift 10 Dec., S.’s Lett. 1768 
IV. 233 The cruel and inhuman behaviour of that monster. 
1840 'Thirlwall Greece VII. 301 Apolloiiides .. set fire to 
the building : the Five Hundred perished in the flames . . 
The conduct of Apollonides seems to us inhuman. 1884 
Pae Eustace 57 Recall the inhuman words, and let us forget 
that they were uttered. 

2 . Not pertaining to or in accordance with what 
is human, in form, nature, intelligence, etc. ; not 
of the Oldinary human type. 

1568 Tilnev Disc. Mariage A vij b, What thing Is more 
inhumane, than for man to contemne that as profane which 
the eternal) hath halowed ? 1613 Purchas Pilgzimage (1614) 
900 Of Seales and Sea-monsters, or other more unnaturall 
and monstious inhumane shape. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 
Sti Can thus Th’ Image of God in man, .To such unsightly 
sufferings be debas’t Under inhuman pains? 1838 D. J eu- 
ROLD Men of Char., p. Applejohn xvii, The human and in- 
human wonders painted thrice the size of life. 1862 W. W. 
Stoev Roba di R. vii, (1864) 131 There is a great deal of 
human nature in mankind, wherever you go, — except in Paris, 
perhaps, where Natuie i.s rather inhuman and artificial. 

* 1 * B. as sb. A brutal perscii. Obs. rare. 

1653 H. COGAN tr. Pinto's Trazt. x. 30, I had been .six atid 
thirty clays thus abandoned by these Inhumanes. 1709 
Mrs. Manley Seer. Mem. (1736) IV. 158 If your Highness 
will not rank yourself on the .side of those Inhiimans. 1755 
Man xvi, 5 We. .will treat all their despisers as inhuiuans. 

Inlinmane (inhi7zmE''n), a. Also 7 -aine. 
[ad. I.,, inhnmdnsis ; see prec. In later use f. In- 3 
•p Humane ; see note tinder Inhuman.] 
tl. = Inhuman i. Obs. 

(Here are included 17th c. metrical examples which show 
the stress on a'ne, and 18th c. prose instances with the spel- 
ling inhumane, after inhuman had become the prevalent 
spelling. But these latter may' possibly have been pio- 
nounced inhu'man, and be only archaic retentions of the 
17th c. spelling.) 

1599 Mauston See. Vitlanie 1. ii. 176 That rude law is 
tome. And disanmild, as too too inhumane, That Lords ore 
pesants .should such .seruicestraine. 1617 Sir W. Mure M isc, 
/’omxxxi. 76 Broylsinhumainedevydinghumane harts. 1710 
Hearne Collect. III. 30 He was .so inhumane to Mrs. Bull 
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..vvhnin no mnn if;<Ulint II ‘.lioi loiiM her 1736 Cava 

i.iEU Mem, in, i8n T'he De'-olatinii wa^ so that the 

most inhum.ane Herut uniihl he inoveil theieat. 1777 
Robertson ///.«.■'. Aiiio. I, 111 rji lie lejected with indig- 
nation the idea that any inre of men was liorn to servitude, 

• IS ineligions and inhnniaiip. 

I" 2. Uncivilized, uncuUttred, impolite : cf. ITc- 

H.VNK a. 2, iNIinW.VNlTV 2. O/tf. 

u 1680 liuri.ru Kt'm. (1759) I. 125 There', s nothing so 
absurd, 01 vain, Or barbaious, or inhumane, lint if it lay 
the least Pietence To Piety and Godlinesb . , Poes sacied 
instantly commence, 

3. Not hnraaue : destitute of compassion for 
misery or suffering in men or animals, 

1822 E, Parker In Dowden Shelley II. 487 He would be- 
coirie as bum.aue as be is now inhumane. iSgi LoNcr. in 
Lijc (tSgi) II. 212 He is to serve up a ‘crimped cod’ — 
a most iiihiiinane dish. 

I fence Inlmma-uely trrfo,, fa. =lNHUjrANbY 
(dAf.) ; b. Not humanely, without compassion for 
suffeiing (but not with active cruelty). 

1S98 Mar.si'ON Pygmal. ii. 144 No lew, no Tnike, would 
vsp a Christian So inhum.anely as this Ptiiitan, 1684 Goon- 
M.AN H-'inf. Even. ConJ. lit. (172a) 317 (T.) Whatsoever 
pretends to he a divine law, and ran be made appear to be 
inhumanely ligoroiis .. is eitlier no law of his, or at the 
least is not ilghtlj' Intel preted. 

inhumanity (inh^mteniti). [a. F. inhu' 
nia 7 iitf. ( 14 th c. in Ilatz.-Paim.), or ad. L. inhu- 
//idintaEcm, n. of quality f. inluhndmes Inhum.vn.] 

I. The quality of being inhuman or inhumane ; 
want of human feeling and compassion ; brutality, 
barbarous cruelty. 

c leq'j Caxton Jawn e.’„ I shall kepe the ryght well for 
to falle in siiche inhumanyte or furour. 1556 Anreho 
Isab, (1608) Lv, What iiihumanite suffers that I sea the 
liHinge . . and that I lette[thee] lie taken awaie to. .deaths. 
1594 T. Ik La Priwand. F>\ Acad. 11. 31J Haidnesso, in- 
humanitie, crueltle, and ‘all kiiide of barbarousnesse. 1673 
Cocker jl/nrir/.f 55 T’ insult, or e.Kult over hliseiy’, Shews 
baseness mixt with inhumanity. 1783 PiUrn.s Llan luas 
made to mourn vli, Man’s inhninanity to Man Makes 
countles.s thousands inoiun ! 1838 J. Martin Kcw., Scj'in. 

V. 134 Inhumanity to any animal, .is manifestly inconsistent 
wnth the great law. 1875 Mass Bkaddon y. Haggard's 
Dan. I. 17 ‘And you would see a fellow creature peiish', 
cried Ha,ggard, horrified at this inhumanity. 

b. With an and pi. An instance of this ; an 
inhuman or cruel deed. 

1647 Ward Simp. Colder ts What an Inhumanity it is, to 
deprive parents of that comfort. 1636 Eaul Monm. Advt. 
yr. Parnass, 332 All the inhumanities wherelnto we have 
most impuidently hurryed you. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. VI. 330 Despots are not always obeyed when they 
command inhumanities. i8c)3 Dk. Argyll Unseen Found. 
Society vii. 217 The grosser inhumanities of the past. 

f 2. Want of the politeness or courtesy proper to 
civilized men, (Cf, I-I 0 Manity ?, a.) Obs. 

1337 F. Seager Sch. Vertue 135 in Babees Bk. 339 Thy 
felowes salute In token of lone, Lest of iuhiimanitie they 
shall thee reproue, 1613 Purciias Pilgrimage (1614) 523 It 
were inhumanitie in us, not to acknowledge a beholding- 
nesse to them. 1648 Eikon Ban. vii. (:824) 48 The ruclenesse 
of those who must make up their want of justice, with in- 
humanity, and impudence. 

Inhu'manize, [f. Inhuman + -tze.] 

brans. To render inhuman, to make cruel. 

1871 Standard s Jan,, Every clay brings fresh proofs of 
the inhumanising effects of war. 

f InliU'nianlike, Obs. rare- [f. In- 

human - i- - like.] — next. 

1393 Blanchardyn v. B j b, Tlie man that so inhumainlike 
had left him in this distresse. 

I nh umanly (inluV7'manli), adv. Forms : see 
Inhuman, [f. Inhuman + -ly 2 .] In an inhuman 
manner; barbarously, cruelly, 
c 1489 Caxton Somtes ofAymon i. 54 The false enlerprj’se 
of Charlemayme . . shade this daye make me Inhtimaynly 
for to deye. 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 32 
Having .90 ingratefullj’, nay rather inhumanely dealt with 
me. 1638 Cowley Love's Riddle vn i, I asked her who had 
used her so inhumanely : She answered, Turkish PjTiates. 
1667 Milton P. L . xi. 677 What are these.. who thus deal 
Death Inhumanly to men? 1683 Loud. Gao. No. 187S/2 
That Horrid and Inhumanly-bloody-designed Vlllany. 1781 
Gibbon Deck <$• F. xxx. (1869) II. 15S Many thousand 
Christians were inhumanly massacred, 1863 Dublin Even. 
Mail 4 Dec. 4/3 To see . . the negro race inhumanly treated. 

Inhu'manness. t'are. Forms; see Inhuman. 
[f. as prec. ■+- -NESS.] = Inhumanity. 

1649 Roberts Clavis Bill. 498 The inhumanenesse of those 
Syrian Kings. 1727 in Bailev voI. II. 1893 Times 3 Jan. 
4/4 With grim inhumanne.ss. 

Inliumate (inhm'meh, i‘nhi7/imeit), v. rare. 
[f. L. inhunidt-, ppl. stem of inhmidre to Inhume.] 
trans. To inhume, bury {lit. and figl). 

i6i3 Woodall Mate Wks. (idss) 25“ I’o demonstrate, 
what too long silence once did inhumate. 1633 Heywood 
Hierarch, ix. 570 Of bodies fifty, not inhumated. 1866 

J. 15 . Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 204 Inhumated weie most— 

but some were cast Unnoted upon pyres. 1871 Blackie 
Four Phases 1. 151 When he sees my body either burnt or 
inhumated. . . . . 

Inhumation (inhi?fro^’’' Jon). [n. of action_ f. 
L. inlmnidre (see prec. and -ation). Cf. F. in- 
humation (i 5 -i 6 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; med.L. 
had prob. '^inhtimdtioi\ 

1. The action or practice of burying in the ground ; 
the fact or condition of being buried ; interment, 
burial of the dead (in quot. 1665 of the living). 
VOL. V. 


1636 BEATiiiv.tiT Rom. F-mp. 379 The maimer of bis de.Rlli 
and niliuination I read not of. 1658 Siu T', Rrowne f/r- 
drioi. i. 2 The sobeiest Nations haw rented it two wayes, 
of simple inhumation and burning. 1665 AIanlfy Grotivi 
Loit> C. IVarres 18 Death, by the .Swout, was threatneil 
unto Men, and to Women Inhumatinii, or Binial alive. 
1760 Burn Rrct. Law (1767) I. 233 (Jod.l The place of in- 
humation was without the walls. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. 
.■Inn. (1863) I. iii. 73 Simple inhumation, is the most ancient 
of all modes of disposing of the dead. 1880 D.avvkins 
Early Man x. 367 Cremation, however, did not altogether 
abolish the older practice of inhumation. 

2. The burying of a thing under ground. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 63 Most plant.s, 
though green ahove-ground, maintain their original vhite 
below it . . Gieen. .[being] separable in many upon ligature 
or inhumation. 1830 Lyeli. Princ Gcot. I. 353 We must 
conclude, that the origin of a barge pai t of the covering of 
J-[erciilaneum was long subsequent to the fir.st inhumation 
of the place. 

Jig. 1822 Blackw. Mag. XI. 44c W’e cuise it [the revival 
of letters], as the iirhumation of European originality in works 
of genius for ever. 1824 Jas. Mill in IPRifm . Rev . I. 223 
The opposition party had only begun to effect a resurrection 
from that iirhumation which it suffered from the aiisto- 
cratical tenors engendered by’ the French res'olution. 
t 3. An obsolete chemical process : see quots. 
i6i 2 Woon\i-L Sui'g. jt/nte Wks. (1653) 272 Inhumation is 
the setting of two pots (the head of the uppeinrost being 
very well covered and luted, with his hottonie boared full 
of little pin-holes, and sure fastened to that which is under- 
neath in the ground) and burying them with earth to a 
certain depth, having a circular lire made for distillatory 
transudation per descensunt. 1650 Asiijiole Ciiym. Collect. 
22 And therefore we distill them .. But we doe it sweetly 
and with inhumation, lest the excessive Fire consume the 
sought for subtiities. 

Inliunae (inhifr-m), &. Also 8 enliume . [ad. 
L. wJiumd7-e (Pliny), f. in- (In- 2) - 1 - Pmtmts ground, 
earth. Cf. F. inhumer (1413 in Halz.-Darm.).] 

1. h'ans. To inter, bury (the dead) ; to lay in the 
grave. 

1616 Bl’llokar Eng. F..vp., Inhunte, to bury, n 1626 
Middleton Maytrr Queenborongh iv. ii, Heie’s a storm 
-Able to wake all of our n.ame inhumed. 1715-20 Tovt. Iliad 
.XXI. 376 No hand his bones shall gather, or inhume. 1854 

H. RIiller Sch. i5- Schm. xvi. (1857) 369 Not a vestige . . 
of their bodies occuired in the rocks or soils in which they 
had been originally inhumed. 

./if- 1633 F- Fletcher Purple Isl. ii. xxxvili, A tvhole 
camps meat he in bis gorge inhum’d. 1656 S. Holland Zara 
(1719) 45, I will sp.are these wretches, and inhume my 
intended Revenge, a 1843 Hood T'.vo Ssvans xviii, Soriow 
. . in gross husfe of brutes eternally inhumed. 1873 E. 
Brennan Witch of Ncmi 63 While life and love are close 
inhumed by death. 

b. transf Of the earth or tomb ; To cover (the 
dead). Also ? Obs. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovids Met. iv. (1626) 77 Here ghosts 
descend, whose bodies earth inhume. 1691 Wood Aih. 

0. xon. I. 576 Th’ obscure recesses of this key-cold Tomb, Do 
Stokeslies ashes, and remains inhume. 1773-83 Hoole Orh 
Fur. XI. 242 He op’d his greedy throat that might enhirme 
A horse and horseman in its living tomb 1 

2. To bury (a thing) in the ground ; to cover with 
soil. Now 7-are. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. vn. (1626) 130 Those in the 
turn'd-vp furrowes he inhumes. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cafie 

I. 256 When best to dig, and when inhume the cane. 1830 
Lyell Princ. Geol. (1875) I. i. xiv. 316 By which the Cities 
were inhumed. 

Hence luhu'med fpl. a., buried. 
i6io G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. n. lii. This their inhumed 
■soules esteem’d their wealths. 1816 G. S. Faber Orig. 
Pagan Idol. III. 351 He. .forces, by Runic incantation, the 
inhumed prophetess to utterance. 

lahUQgre, obs. form of Enhunghr v. 
t InllU'rled, pa. pple. Obs. ra7-e'~'^. [In adv. 
II b.] Hurled or violently driven in. 

1583 Stanyhorst Aineis i. (Arb.) 36 Would God y’orir 
captayn with sootherne blastpuf inlitirled Heere made his 
ai riual. 

luiac (i'niaik), «. Anat. [f. Ini-on - f - ao. So F. 
iiiiaque (Littre).] =Inial. 

1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Inlaid (i'niaid), adv. Atiat. [f. Ini-on -f- -ad\ 
see Dextrad.] In a direction towards the inion. 

1803 J. Barclay New Anat. Nomencl, 165. 1808 Walker 
in Med. frnl. XIX. 397 Movements, which are incoincident, 

1. e. those which take place iniad and antiniad or backward 
and forward. 

IniSil (i'nial), a. Aszat. [f. Ini-on h- -al,] Of 
or belonging to the inioii. 

1808 J, Barclay Muscular Motions i.x. 471 The eye is 
turned round, .so as to describe . . a cone . . rvhose apex is 
pointed to the inial aspect. i8i4_ J. H. W ishart tr. Scarpa's 
Hernia p. .xv. The aspect or position pf those parts near the 
corona are coronal, .and that of those ne.xt the inial, 
Iniamb, variant of Enjamb z»., Obs. 

Inibbit, obs. form of Inhibit v. 

Inioiall, Inioion, obs. ff. Initial, Inition. 
Inidoneity (inoidonfuti). rare — ^. [In- 3; 
peril, after a med. or inod.L, '^HtiidoitdtdsJ\ Want 
of fitness ; unhtness. 

1894 Ch. Times 19 Jan. 75 Townsend was pronounced [in 
Oct. 1570] incapable of holding a living with cure_ of souls, 
inasmuch as he was not a ‘clerk ' within the meaning of the 
ecclesiastical, i, e. canon, law. He ought to be deprived for 
inidoneity, and a fresh vacancy created. 

Imdo’neoiis, a. f’a7'e~°. [In- 3; prob. after 
a med.L. Hnidoneus-I Not idoneons ; unfit. 

1656 in Blount Glossogr. 


t l'uigfist, illig-liist. Oln. [ad. obs. F. 

l/tigiiisit , Intgiste, ad. Sp. lui^uista, f. liligo obs. 
or arch, variant of Ig/iacio, Ignatkis.] A follower 
of Ignatius Loyola ; a Jesuit. 

1(586 tr. Bouhoni s' Iguaiins iv, 247 The People call'd them 
Inigists fiom the Name of Inigo, which in Sp-inish signifies 
Ignatius. 1741 tr._ D' Argens' Chinese Led. xii. 78 .Andrew 
dll VaL.who was intirely devoted to the Inighists. 
Inigma, obs. foim of Enigma. 
t Inima'ginable, a. Obs. [ad. mod.L. iii- 
ittiagmdbilis ^Erasmus), f. in- (In- 3 + wtdgindbilis 
Imaginable; cf. F. itiitttagitiable (i 6 th c., Mon- 
taigne).] Unimaginable. 

. ^(533 Jt- Erasmus' Com. Credc T vij b, God is as muche 
Innominable as he is_ inymaginable and inuisible. 1603 
Florid Montaigne 11. xii. (1632) 290 They [heavenly delights] 
ranst be thought to be iiiimaginable. i6g8 Vanbrugh rEsop 
I. ad Jin., Vihat harmony there is in the woicls of erudition ! 
The musick of them is iiiimaginable, 

t Inimi, inimy, inymy, inemye, iimamy, 
obs. Sc. forms of Enemy. (App. influenced by 
L. mimicus. Still so pronounced in Ireland.) 

1423 Jas. I Hingis Q. xxiv. Off Inymyis takin and led 
away We W’eien .-ill. Ibid, clvi, The wyly fox, the wedowis 
Inemye. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems l.xxi. ii Quhllk is grit 
plessom to our auld innamy. 1533 Gau Richt Vay 94 'I’he 
deuil , . quhilk is our crwel inimi. 1363 W1N3ET Four Scoir 
Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 78 Crete mercy schawin to His 
inimeis. 

J-Ilii'lliie, a. Obs. 7-are~^. [n.d.'L. ini?7iTc-7is 

unfriendly,] Adveise, harmful, inimical. 

1696 Locke Let. fa Clarke i8 May in Fox Eoiirne Life 
(1876) II, xii. 307 To get off the lemainderof my cough 
before I venture into that inlmic air. 

Ini’inieable, a. 7 are. [f. In- 3 -i- A micable, 
after L. miviictts enemy, Inimical.] = Inimical. 

1805 E. DE Acton Nuns of Desert I. n8 Self-interest, 
Inimicable to the felicity of others. 1833 Blackzv. Mag. 
XXXIV. 236 Slavery is inimicable to the procreation of 
children. 

Inimical (ini-mikM), a. [ad. late l^.hiimicdl- 
is (Sidonius'), f. mitttfctis unfriendly, hostile, an 
enemy, f. hi- (In- 3) - 1 - atttmis frient! : see -al.] 

1. Having the disposition or temper of an enemy; 
unfriendly, hostile. Const, to. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) List Barbarous Words, Inimical, 
having an enmity against. 1758 Richardson Corr. (1804) 
V. 189 Poor Dr. Clayton ! inimical man ! Persecutor to 
his power ! T765 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. I. ii. 324 
A prince inimical to civil and religious liberty. 1794 Gouv. 
Morris in Sparks Life WHt. (1832) II. 39s Nine-tenths 
of the nation are iniraical_to the government. 1844 Ld. 
Brougham Brit.^ Const, xi. (1862) 138 Their ravages are 
confined to hostile countries and inimical nations. 1847 
Lewes Hist. Philos, (1867I I. 24 Equally inimical to demo- 
cracy and tyranny, 1879 G Macdonald iVr (Jr idjk 11, iii. 
41 The few goats on the mountain were for a time very 
inimical to him. 

2. Adverse or injurious in tendency or influence ; 
harmful, hurtful. Const, to. 

1643 E. Udall Serw. (16451 18 The Papists . . slander the 
doctrine of salvation by faith as inimicall to good works. 
1683 Tryon Way to Health 185 [Ignqiant persons] are 
diligent to procure such things as are inimical and hurtful 
to it [health]. 1783 Johnson Lett, to PHs. Thrale 3 July, 
[To] fortify me against the winter, which has been, in modern 
phrase, of late years very inimical to, Madam, Your [etc,]. 
187s J OWETT Plato Ced. 2) HI. 169 Practices inimical to 
health. 1879 D. M. Wallace A trrfr-rt/as. xi. 226 Fresh water 
is very inimical to coral. 

Hence Ini'mically adv., in an inimical or hostile 
maimer ; Ini’inicalness ^ next. 

1631 CuLrEPFER Astral, fudgem. Dis. (1658) 26 Accidental 
tnimicalness to Planets, is when they are in square or oppo- 
sition, &c. the one to the other. Also Inimicalness must 
needs be in the Signs. 1836 Smart, Jnlmically. 1851 Sir 
F- Palgrave Norm. <5- Eng, 1. 99 Danskermen were on 
their part inimically estranged from their Roman kinsmen. 
1872 M. Collins Pr. Clai-ice II. viii. 107 Josephine received 
them not inimically. 

Inimica'lity, [f. prec. -h -itt.] Unfriendli- 
ness, enmity, hostility. 

1797 J. Boucher Causes Amer. Rev, vi. 243 A charge, _hy 
which it was hoped the Author’s inimicality to America 
might have been proved. 1887 ‘T. Gift' (Mrs. Boulger) 
Victims I. V. 116 The decided inimicality and resistance 
showing through all his hostess's attempts at deprecation, 
t Inimici’tial, a. Obs. ra7-e — °. [f. as next 

-h-ALi.] = Inimical. 

1636 in Blount Glossogi'. 

t luimici'tious, a. Obs. Also 7 en-. See 

also Enemicitious. [f. L. inimicitia unfriend- 
liness, enmity -t- -ous.] Unfriendly, hostile, ad- 
verse; = Inimical. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. i. S The iiocent and 
inimicitious creatures . .fir.st the Wolfe, secondly the Leopard. 
1660 R. Coke Power S,- SidiJ. lao Gynascocraty is inimi- 
citious to the law of Nature. 1691 E. Taylor Behinen's 
Theos. Philos, i . i 'They become instantly inimicitious and 
destructive. 1761 Sterne Tr, Shandy IV._ xxii, To drive 
the gall ., from the gall-bladder, .of his Majesty's .subjects, 
with all the inimicitious passions wliich belong to them. 
Hence f Inimici'tiously adv., inimically. 

1662 J. Sparrow tr, Behme's Rent. 'Wks., sst Apol. Balth, 
Tykkeu i Venomously, spitefully, hatefully, murtheringly 
and enimicitiously. 

+ Ini'm.iCO'as, Obs. [f. L. inhnlc-us un- 
friendly-*- -oua.] =:lNIMICAL, 

1397 [implied in Injaiicously below]. 1657 W. Morice 
Coena quasi Koipb Def, ix. 93 Those that pretend to be 

- 103 
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iiumii'ous tn F.fiiscopacy. 1674. Hickman Qitinqnayt. Hist. 

I,ed. 2J 58 Not only aveise to (iod, but ako iiiirnicoits unto 
God. 1684 tr. Jionit's Mi’rc. Cni>iJ>it. \’i. 195 A I’onf'usuiii 
uiised in the hloud and Humoms by Rome inimicniiR 
particle.^ contained in tlicir ninis. 1727 S. .Sifircii! 
i'fttct. Gaui. iq? It is hard to tligest, and iiiimicoif. In tlic 
stomach. 

Hence t liiimicoiisly adv., in tin inimicoins or 
inimical manner. Ohs. 

1S97 A. to GiiiUeineaiii s Fr. c'/lA-2/)A’'q 3_8 b. i 'I'liey 
have agitated most iiiimicoiisly {/nispr. imniciout'ly] tins 
disputatioue, the one agaynst the other. 

Inimitability (iniimilabi-liti). [f.^next; see 
-ITY. Cf. F. inimitabilite (LittieJ.] The quality 
of being inimiLable. 

f! 1711 Noeris {J, 1, According to the various modes of 
inimitability or paiticijration. 1800 W. Taylor in MoiiiJily 
Mag. X. 320 Delille will question the inimitability of Vir- 
gil, — his lyric passages. 

Inimitalsle (.ini*mitabTl a. (si.) [ad. L. 
inimitabilis, f. in- (In- 3) -h imiidhilis Isiit-ible ; 
cf. F. inimitable (i5~i6tli c. in Godef. Compr.)?\ 

1 . Incapable of being imitated ; surpa.ssing or 
defying imitation ; without compare ; peerless. 

1331 EtA’OT Gov. 1. xxiii, Foi the natitie and inimitable 
eloquence . . he semeth to put all other wryteis of like 
matters to silence. 1603 Holl.ynd Plutarch's Mor. 922 
Hi.s stile vvas thought to be plalne and caste, howbcil, 
inimitable, ifigz Dkvden d'/'. Enretuo^ii's Fs.c. i22_Such is 
the Character of Sempronia, in my Judgment inimitable. 
1756 C. Lucts Ait.r. ll’ateis III. 333 [It is] exquisitely per- 
foinierl by the inimitable chemistry^ of nature. 18^3 J. 
IMartinc.ui CJtr. Life ftSC?] 86 d'he inimitable beauties of 
the lilies of the field. 1899 'A.wcy. Early Lmnel \\ 191 We 
have an inimitable portiait. 

2 . Not deserving of imitaLlon ; not to be iini- 
tatecb rare. 

1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 6 My mind .. Is 
not a little agitated by the oittrageon.s conduct of Franca 
towards the United States, and at the inimitable conduct of 
its partisans, who aid and abet their measures. 

B. as sb. All inimitable person. 

1^48 RjcFiAitnsoN Clarissa (1811) IV. 274 All matters be- 
twixt me and my fair inimitable. 

Hence Inimiitableneas, inimitability. 
i6do N. Ingelo Benivnolio Urania i. (1682) 99 He prais'd 
the inimit.ableness of his Love, that would feed the bodies 
of his Subjects with his own. 1871 Ruskin I'ors Ciav. I. 
ii. 18 We . . need not now have been . . lecturing . . on the 
inimitableiiess of the works of Fra Angelico. 

IniinitaToly (ini-mitablOiatfi^. [f. prec. -1- -ly 2.] 

In an inimitable manner; in a way or to a degree 
that cannot be imitated. 

1660 N. Ingelo BentivoUo t5- Urania 11. (1682) 117 It is so 
inimitably perfect. 1695 Ld. Prestos Boeth. i. 29 All-know- 
ing .\rchitect, whose poweiful Hand Inimitably fram^’d the 
.starry Sky. 1746-7 Hervf.y Medit. (1818] 113 Fine, inimit- 
ably fine, ts the texture of the web. 1874 L- Stephen Honrs 
in Library (1892) I. iii, 102 The language i.s inimitablj’ clear 
and pointed. 

Inrmitative, rr. rare, [In- 3 .] = Inimitable. 
_'i836 J. H. Newman Lyra Aj>ost, (1849) The Inimita- 
live speech, Which throned thee world's queen, 
f Ini’mitie [a. F. inimiiii'\, obs. f. Enmity. 

1S33 Be£,!.e.vden Livy V. (1S22) 414 But ony inimite or 
mocioun of injuris. c 1570 Pride .y LmuL (,1841) 42 Though 
on his side were parciaiitie, That proved neither of them 
such anone, As therefore beare to him inimitie, 1642 J. 
Langton in Lismore Pajiers Ser. ir. (1888) V. 48 A man 
qualHfied with greate inimitie and courage. 

Inimy, var. of iNurr, Ohs., enemy, 
t Inindu'strious, O. Ohs. rare-'. [In- 3.] 
The opposite of industrious ; unindnstrious. 
a 1631 Donne Ser/ri. I.vxli. 728 This negligent and lazy 
man, this in-iadtistrious man. 

In infinitbim : see In Lat. prep. 

Ining! see Inning. 

t luinve'Stigable, Ct. Obs. rare-^. [ad. 
eccl.L. ininvestigdbilis (Tertull.) : see In- 3 and 
Investxgablb.] Tliat cannot be investigated or 
traced out. 

160+ T. ^y RIGHT Passions v. § 4. 203 O pod of incompre- 
hensible wisdome and ininuestigable prouldence, 

Xniomons (iniid^a-mas), a. Iclith. [f. mod.L. 
Inidmi, f. Gr. tvi-or (see Inion) + St^os shoulder.] 
Of or pertaining to the Iniomi, an order or sub- 
order of physostomons osteons fishes, having the 
scapular arch not connected with the sides of the 
cranium, but either imiiinging upon the nuchal 
region or else free. 

1886 Science VII. 374a (Cent.] The characteristics and 
families of uiiomous fishes. 

Znion^ (imiipn). Anat. [a. Gr. Iv'tov nape of the 
neck.] A ridge of the occiput ; spec, the external 
occipital protuberance. 

[iSit Hooter Med. Did., Inicn, the occiput. Blancard 
says it is the beginning of the spinal marrow : otheis say it 
is the back pait of the neck.] 1814 [see Inial]. 1866 
Hu.xlev Prek. Rent. Caiihn, 120 Tlie .supetior scale of the I 
occiput is full, rounded, and prominent ; the inion more 
pronounced than usual in this class of dolichocephalic 
skulls. 1878 Bartley tr. 'Popinardls Antkrop. ir. ii, 234. 

Inion dial, form of Onion. 

Inioyn(e, obs, form of Enjoin v. i 

i'lni'q^'ae, a. Obs. [a. OF. inique (14th c. in 
Godef.), ad. L. iniqtms unjust, etc. : see Iniquity.] 
Unjust ; iniquitous. 

ijai Bradshaw's St, Werhtrge 3rd Ball., Geat me suche 


' grace to voyde all synnes inique. igzS in Ilumt-t Hist. ' 
Ref. II. 82 To do a thing inique or unjust. 1613 Siii uli y 
' T>av. Pcisia 15 Guie peace to their iniqite passions. 1730 
Tuu- Hose-Hoing Hush. 11733' 236 Their tash Piartice, 

.•ind Judgment mote rash .and Iniqin-, 

'Mni'auitable, rr. obs rare. [f.lN-- + Kqijit- 
aule, after iniqniioits, iniquity, etc,] Unju.st ; 
iniquitous. (See also iNEtiiTrAni.i:.) Hence fliii'- 
qTiitably ndv., unjustly. 

<1 1734 North Lives (1826) I. 401 He u-.ed to e.xaggerate 
the inonstious impudence of counsel that insisted so in- 
iiiuilably. Jbid. 421 Sensible of the piodigious injustice 
and iniqultahlc torment, a 1734 — E.raiu. 11. v. g 31 11740' 

333 Whoever pretended to gainsay or lesist an Act of Pat lia- 
ment, although, .it maybe as iniquitable as any Action of a 
single Pei.son can be? 

Iniquitous (inbkwLlas', a. [f. Iniqdit-y + 
-ODS : cf. felicitotts.'] Characterized by or full of 
iniquity; grossly unjust or unrighteous ; wicked. 

1726 Swift Cnlliver i\. v. These ..precedents, they pio- 
duce as authotities. .to justify the most iniquitoui; opinions. 
1770 Jmiius Lett. xli. 215 note. These iniquitous prosecu- 
tions co.st..si.x thousand pounds. 1829 ’Ssxat Deuionol. vii. 

202 The Pailiamenl of Paris had declared tlie .sentence il- 
legal and the judges iniquitous. 1887 Ruskin Prsetcrita 
H. i. 27 Theie weie many hints in the maiket about its 
being iniquitous in price. 

Inr<lllitoUSly, <rrfo. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] In tin 
iniquitous manner ; with gross injustice ; wicked]]'. 
1796 Burke Let. Kohle Ld, Wks. VIII. 39 Ills grants | 
were from the aggregate and consolidated funds of jiidg- j 
I ments iniquitously legal. 1796 Morse .-Iwrr. II. 559 , 

The East India Company have .. very iniquitously, em- j 
bioiled tliemselves with the countiypoweis. iBapLvi'TON j 
Disorojicd iv. The name j'on have so long iniquitously | 
borne. | 

llli'quitousness. [f. as prec. + -NE.s.g.] The 
quality of being iniquitous ; wickedness. 

1870 J, H. 'y!E\vi>i.\N Craw. AssmI 1. iv. 74 It needed an 
Organized agitation . .to make their acknowledgment of that 
iniquitousness opeiative. 

Inic[uity (ini’kwTli). [a. OF. iniqmtr (Oxf. 
Psalter, 1 2 th c.), ad. ll. inlqnilds, n. of quality f. 
inTqwis uneven, unequal, unjust, wrong, ivicked, 
f. in- (In- fi) + veqmis equal, just, fair. Cf. Equity.] 

I. The quality of being umighteous, or (more 
often) unrighteous action or conduct ; rtnrighteous- 
ness, wickedness, sin ; sometimes, esp. in early use, 
Wrongful or injmioiis action towards another, in- 
fliction of wrong, injury; in mod. use generally 
connoting gross 'injustice or public wrong. 

13. . A'. Alls. 13a He thenkith to yeilde him his iniqnite, 
c i37S_ Sc. Leg. Saints, Bertholowens 206 Sa sal tempil 
clengit be Of al fylth and Iniquke, c 1386 Cii.yucer Kntls T. 

82 Creon. .That lord is now of Thebes the Citee Fulfikl of 
Ire and of Iniquitee. 1485 Ca.xton Cltas. Gt. 12 Agabondiis 
1 replenysshed of alinyquyte put to dethe..his broder. 1526 
Tindale Luke xiii. 27 Departe from me all ye workers off 
iniquytie. iSS4-9 Songs h Ball, (i860) 5 Hys lyghtytisnes 
y s owr, owr inequy te ys hys. 1596 Spenser E. Q. v. i. 5 Till 
the world from his perfection fell Into all filth and fonle 
itiiquitle. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. ti. xviii, 90 They that 
Itaye Soveraigne power, maj'commit Iniquity. 1777 Wat.son 
Philip II (1793) I. X. 391 The iniquity and unrelenting 
cruelty exercised. 1827 Pollok Course T.v, Leagues, though 
holy termed . . made to under-prop Iniquity, and crush the 
sacred truth. 

b. pi. Unrighteous acts or doing.s, sins ; wrong- 
ful acts, injuries. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes i In satisfaccoun and 
recorapence of myn Inyquy tees and fawtes before don. 1526 
Tindale Hcb. viii. 12 , 1 wilbe mercifull over their iniquyties. 
1663 Boyle Ocras. Reft. n. .xi. (1848) 133 Tliat this e.srly 
Death may argue the Measure of his Iniquities exceeding 
great, a 1714 Sharp iVks. (1734] II. Serm. i. 7 WUien their 
iniquities are at full, he will not fail to repay vengeance 
into their bosotn. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) 

II. 386 Removing the oppres.sions and iniquities of the 
Glide government. 

2, Want or violation of equity; injustice, un- 
fairness. Obs. exc. as implied in i. 

1587 Harrison England n. xviii. (1877) i. 301 In the j 
meastiring of ten quattei's,..they lo.se one through the in- 
iqmtie of the bushell. 1651 Hobbes Govt. ,5- Soc. iii, § 29. 54 
Actions may be so diversified by circumstances, and the 
Civlll Law, that what’s done with equity at one time, is 
guilty of iniquity at another. 1748 G. White Serm. (MS.', 
This is their Due, . , and iherefote 'tis great Iniquity to repay 
them in any other sort. 

3. vyiT. La-tX). (.See qnols.) 

. ^737 Erskine Princ. Scot. Law (ed. 2) i. ii. § 20 A judge 
IS said to commit iniquity, when he either delays justice, 
or pronounces sentence, in the exercise of his jurisdiction, 
contrary to iaiv. 1861 IV. Cell Diet. Law Scot,, Inigniiy, 

. .a technical expression, usually applied to the decision of 
I an inferior judge who has decided contrary to law ; he is 
: in that case said to have committed iniquity. 

. 4. The name of a comic character or buffoon in 

the old morality plays, also called the Vicis, repre- 
senting some particular vice, or vice in general. 

1594 Sn.AKS. Rich, I H ,\i\.\. Sa Thus, like the formall Vice, 
Iniquitie, I moraliize two meanings in one word. i6i6 B. 
JoNsoN Devil an Ass 1. i. Pug. And lend me but a Vice, to 
carry with rne . . Fraud, Or Covetousness, or lady Vanity 
Or old Iniquity. Sat. I’ll call him hither. Enter Iniquity. 

D. As a name for the devil. 

1899 Chajui. yrnl, II. 10/2 The evil toon the nine maidens 
danced to— the very toon that was played by Old Iniquity 
hisself. ^ ■' 

^ i" 5. Unfavourableness, unfavourable or adverse 
influence or operation. (A Latinism.) Obs. 


r 1540 tr. Pol. t'tUg.Eng Hist. iC.tmdeiil L 31 Lest ., 
thiowghe the iniquitie of time, forget rullnes shoulcle in that 
poiiirl ])reva3le- iS77 H.arrison /■ li, \i. (1877)1, ifio 

The skilfiill workenian dooth redeeme the iniqnuie of p]nt 
element [water]. 1610 Hoi-Lard Canulen'.s Brit, i. 4 The 
vpiy stones. . have yeekled long .agoe to the iniquitie of time, 
rz 1619 Fothfruv Athcom. 11. vii. *} 3 (ifieQl "o i They all 
were desttoyed by the iniquitie of Foitiine. 
i'lni'q^UO'US, «. Obs. [f. L. 7 // 7 y?/-z/.v(seei)rcc.' 

+ -ou.s.] Unjust, unfair ; wicked, iniquitous. 

1654 Emmot North. Blast 2 A rabble of iniqiious persons, 
not worthy the Saints to inteneen. i68z Siit T. JlnouNt 
Chr. Mor. ui. § 12 Be not Stoically mi-,t_aken in the equality 
of sins, nor comniutatively iniquous in the valuation ol 
transgressions. 1711 Sii.tniisu. Charac. (1737) H. 1. 11. it 3. 32 
He cannot in himself he esteem'd iniquous, or unjust. 1724 
R. Wei-ION Subst. Chr. B'aith 22i_Thal iniquous powci, 
heretofore, attainted the Loid's Anointed. 

Inirritaljility (iniwilabi-lltih [In- •*.] The 
quality of not being irritable ; insusceptibility to 
excitement. 

1793 Beddoes Scurry 51 T'he inii ritability of tlie muscnlai 
fibres of the heait. 1817 Kitchintr Cook ' s Oracle 
124 tVe nut, St Inciease the .stitmiUis of out aliment .is the 
inirritability of oiir system increases. i823_1)e Quiniti 
// pjvfz-r Wks. XIH. 120 'That \vr)ist..of all diseases, weaii- 
ness of daily life, inlrritablllty of the nerves to the eoniinoii 
stimulant.s which life supplies, seized upon him. 

Inirritallle ('m'rital)’l'i, [In-''.] Not ir- 
ritable or .siLsccptible of excitement ; devoid of irri- 
tability. 

1794-6 E. n.ARWiN y.oon. (1801) I. 439, I suppose when the 
stomach becomes iniiritable, tliat there is at the same time 
a deficiency of gastilc acid. 1814 Sou I'lir.Y LeU. (1856) II. 
345 My skin is neither hardened by laboiti nor inirritable by 
nature. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 434 In the 
third, .variety the whole system appears to he not so niuch 
rendered iiiirrit.able to .stimulants, .as to be suddenly ev- 
hau.sted of its whole .stock of nervous power. 

Inirritant (ini'ritant), a. and sb. [In- ".] 

a. adj. Not irritant; not producing iiritatinn. 

b. sh. An inirritant substance or drug. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med._ (ed. 4) II. 458 A niitritjous but 
inirritant regimen was prescribed. Ibid. IV. 231 Iniiritants 
and naicotic.s maybe had recourse to ivith moie .advantage. 

Ini'rritative, a. ? Ohs. [In- B.] Character- 
ized by absence of iiritation. 

1796 A. Duncan Ann. Pled, I. 214 Iiiiiritative Fe\ ev . . 
Inirritative debility. 

Inisle, variant of Enisle v. 

I-nipered, ME. pa. pple. of Nitiieb za 
I ni'tial (ini'Jal), a. and sb. Also 6 iniciall, 
inytiall. [ad. L. initidl-is, f. inifi-nm beginning ; 
see -AL. In some early instances peril, immed. a. 
F. initial, wfrm/ ( 1 3 th c. in Godef. Compl.').'\ 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to a beginning ; existing at, 
or constituting, the beginning of .some action or 
process ; existing at the outset ; primary ; some- 
times = elementary, nuiirrfenlary. 

1526 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 73b, The iniciall feme, 
that is to say, the fenve of good begynneis. i534WmTiN- 
ToN Tidlycs Opiccs 1. (154°) 4 There is . . a tneane Offyee or 
inytiall, ;ilso_ a perfyte Onyce. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Sci. 
xlv. 95 Our initial age is . . capable of any impre.ssion from 
the documents of our Teachers. 1665 Evclvn Diary (1827) 
IV. 13S He is pa.st many initial difficultie.s. 1789 Belsiiam 
Ess, I. xii. 227 The initial paragraph of Dryden’s well- 
known poem. i8i2 Playfair A'Wf. Pliit. Ci8rg) I. 55 The 
square of the initial velocity. 1833 Hekscuhl A stron. iv. 
169 The vernal eqitino,x being the initial point of longitiide.s. 
1880 L. Steptifn Pope ii. 58 Pope would seem to have been 
almost in the initial stage of mental disease. 

b. Math, htitial line : the line from which the 
angle is reckoned in polar co-ordinates (.see Co- 
ordinate B. 2 ) ; also called the axis. 

1844 Hvaiers hit. Calc. (ed. 3) 195 0 the angle made by p 
with the initial line. 

c. Bot. Applied to cells from which a mass of 
tissue is formed by successive division. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 40 The Initial 
cell is not the Mother-cell of the stoma, but divides further, 
once or several times in succession. Ibid. 108 This layer of 
cells, which telatlyely to the cork-formation may be called 
the initial Jaj-er, is the epidermis it.self in ceitain cases of 
noimal development of Dicotyledons. 1883 Goodale P/rrjr. 
Bat. (1892) 105 The cells from which these primordial layeivs 
j or masses of nascent tissues arise are known as initial cells. 

2. Standing at the beginning of a word, para- 
' graph, or division of a book or writing, or of the 
! alphabet : as an initial letkr. 

In old manuscripts frequently, and in modern printing 
I occasioiialiy, tlie initial letteis at the heads of paragraphs nr 
sections are made latge and more or less ornamental. 

1622 S. Ward Christ is All in All (1627) 9 The A and fl 
. . two Letters . . the principall, initiall, and finall of the Al- 
phabet. a 1714 Burnet Hist, Ref an. 1559 (B..) At the end 
of every section, the initial letters of his name that had 
translated it, were printed, as W. E. . . for Will. Exon. 1762- 
71 H. Walfole Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) II. 32 In the 
initial letter are the portraits of the King sitting on the throne 
delivering the patent to the Earl [etc.]. 1845 Grave's Rom. 
Law in E 7 uycl. Metrop. 781(1 The worlc has been usually 
cited by numbers, not by initial words. rSgp Guli.ick & 
Times Paitii. loi Vasari intimates that the irutial or large- 
' letter writing was a distinct occupation about 1350. 

B. sb. tl- An initial stage or element ^some- 
thing; a beginning. Obs. 

<ti6s_s Vines Lord's Supp, (1677) 313 Unregenerate man 
..having no initials of true repentance. 1669 W. Simpson 
ilvdrot. Chym, 81 A seminal or ideal disease, inserted into 
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tlie veiy initi.ik of life. i68r Fi.avel Kleth. Gmcc i,\. soC i 
Now it fecF the vciy initialh of eternal test in itself. 1839 
1 ! \ILLV j'vi'i'/ti' ix. ii85e) 122 The initial and cuneluhiun of 
the w'orld. 

f b. An elcmcnfaiy book on some subject of 
study. Ohs. 

1716 M. U.wnts .\tJicn. Ufit. III. Ci-it. 11 ht. 2 Whieh .. 
liowevcr pretended . to be the easiest and most adapted 
Iiiltiab, yet ’tis coitain they are far surpass’d byour Oxford 
Orainin.ir. 

2 . All initial letter (,scc A. c ’ ; csp. in pl.^ tlie 
initial letters of a person’^ name and surname. 

1627 Ussui.ii Lclt. (1686) 383 Theic being Init 22 of them 
flettcrsl .. without any diffeicnee of Initials and Finals, 
173s Ouni.L ill Pope's Lett. I. biippl. 24 P. T. are nut, 

1 daic say, the tiue Initials of yoiii Name. 1829 InnoN 
Pisoiviicd V, Honest Folk. .don't travel with their initials 
only. 1858 M.tsbON Milton I. 610 It has not his full name 
appended to it, but only the initials ‘ J. IM.' 

b. attrib. Relating to, or carried on by means ! 
of, initials. | 

1735 E. Cuui.r, in Pope's Lett. I. Suppl. 24 An Initial Coiie- 
spoiidence betwi.xt E. C. and P. T., and betwi.xt A. P. and I 
E. C, I 

3 . Mas. Each of the ptescribed notes (usually 
called absolute itiUials) on which a Plain-song 
melody may begin in any given mode. 

i88o W. S. IxocKSTHo in Giove Diet. M/is. 1 1 . 3 The choice j 
of the first note [of a Plain Chaunt JMelodyJ is not left eu- j 
tiiely to the Composer’s discretion. He can only begin ! 
upon one of a seiies of sounds, selected from the Regular 
or Conceded Modulations of the Scale .. These sounds are 
called Absolute Initials. Their numbei varies in diffeicut 
IModes . . In the following Table, the letters enclosed in 
blankets denote the more unusual Initials. 

Initial (ini'jal), 7^. [f. prec. 15 . 2.] imns. To 
mark or sign with initials; to 23Ut one’s initials to 
or upon. Plence InlTialed (-ailed) ppl. a., Ini-- 
tialing (-alling'i vbl. sb. aud ppl. a. 

1864 in WnssTiiU. 1865 Daily Tel. 16 Nov. 7/6 They 
tvero initialled by the magistrate. 1866 Pali Mall G. 1 Dec. 

7 A clerk-, .initialed it as esidence that the work had been 
brought home. 1883 Hti.i. Caine Colnu. Celt. iii. 65 An 
initialed note to an article in the Edinburgh, 1884 Pall 
.Mali G. 4 Oct. 4/1 The de.sirability of adopting the initlal- 
ling system. 1884 Siu E. E. Kay in Law Times Rep. LI. 
313/1 The deletion was initialed in the maigin with the 
initials of the persons who signed the agreement. 

Initialize (ini’Jalsiz), &. rare. [f. as piec. -+- 
-iZB,] a. iiitr. To use an initial or initials instead 
of the full name. b. traits. To designate by an 
initial or initials. 

1833 T. Hook JVidow i?- Marquess i, ‘ Mr.s. F.’ .said Mr. 
Smith, — it was a way lie had of initialising. 1837 NetU 
Monthly tVag-. L 78 Nobody liad succe.ssfully initialised, 
until L. E. E. arose, 1864 Dally Tel. 28 June, Messrs. 

B , R , and J (I will only initialise them) aie 

already off on their yearly tour. 

So \nonce-wds.) Ini'tialism, the use of initials ; 
a significative gioup of initial letters. Ini’tialist, 
one who signs his initials instead of his full name. 

1823 Blackio. Mag. XI'V. 438 The hla/ondoving held of 
dowagers, and the more modest held of inkialtsts are ac- 
quitted with equal ease. 1899 R. Tuouas in .V. Q. gth 
Ser. 111 . 103/1 In my ‘ Handbook’ I give an iuitialism of 
JMr. Watts’s, ‘ P. P. C. R,’ 

Initially (ini'Jali), udv. [f. iNii’i.tb a. -i- -ly -.] 
In relation to, or in the way of, a beginning ; at the 
beginning, at the outset, at first. 

221628 Preston New Covt. (1634)361 That upon which all 
the promises hang initially, is nothing hut beleeving. 1674 
Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 61 Tlie Minds of Believers aie 
transformed initially into tlie Image of God. 1847 Lewes 
Hist. Philos. (1S57) Introd. 25 IVe sh.all find the diffeience 
to lie initially [etc.]. 1869 R. A._ Proctor in Eng. Mech. 

31 Dec. 372/2 A globe supposed initially at rest. 

f Ini'tiament. Obs. rare [ad. L. initid- 
inenta pi. initiation : cf. It, initianienti ‘ the first 
instructions in any kinde of religion, science, or 
knowledge’ (Florio, 1598'.] (See quots.) 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Initiamenis, the fir.st instructions in 
any kind of Knowledge, Science, etc. 177S Asn, Initia- 
nicnt. a first principle in any .ait or science. 

Initiant (ini'Jiaiit), a, and sb. rare. Also 8 
errou. -ertt. [ad. L. itiilidnl-em, pr. pple. of 
inllidrc to begin, Tnitiatl.] 

A. adj. Beginning, incipient. 

1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757)11. 46 Curipg an 
iuiiient Bone Spavin. Ibid. 257 The initient or beginning 
Cataract. _ , ^ . 

B. sb. An instrument of initiation, 

1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixili. 9 Taborine, the trump th.at 
hails thee, Cybele, thy initiant. 

Ini'tiSiry (ini'Jiari), a. rare. [f. L. inili-um 
beginning ■+ -aky.] Of or x^Jeilaining to a begin- 
ning ; initial ; introductory. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) III. 298 This disease 
did not pioceed beyond these initiaiy steps. 1885 Book- 
seller 3 Mar. 240/1 The ‘ Prologes’ to each book, and the 
initiary one, * W. T. to the Reader ’, are aljduly inserted. 

Initiate (ini'Jiti't), v. [f. L. lutlidt-, ppl. stem 
oliiiilidre to begin, initiate, f. imti-um beginning. 
Cf. F. initler (rqth c. in Godef, Compl.).'\ 

1 , trans. To begin, commence, enter upon ; to 
introduce, set going, give rise to, origuiate, ‘ stait 
(a course of action, practice, etc.). 

1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alpk.. Initiate, to begin, instruct, 
or enter into. 1611 Sreed Htsl. Gt, ^Brit, x. i. § 44 * 1231 
They feared (for the present) to initiate tlieir attempt. 


a 1674 Clarendon Life (1759) III. 554 Many secret Designs 
only initiated then and not executed till long after. 1855 H. 
Si'ENCER Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. ii. ii. 177 Feelings initiated 
within the body’, including appetites, pains [etc.]. 1872 Yl m b 
Growth Contm. 326 This king ..initiated a trade with S. 
.-\ineiica. 1883 i -.EtY lir/iarton's Law-Lc.r. (ed. 7) 224 The 
hvishand's title to the curtesy is initiated at the biith of 
issue, and consummated at the death of his wife. 

b. inir. To lake its beginning, commence. ‘I Obs. 
a i6iS Sylvesier Mem. Alortality i, The Grave. .Where, 
end our Woes; our Joyes initiate, a: 1681 Wharton 
A- l''asts Wks. (i68j) 2 'The Neomcnia;, 01 Feasts of New- 
Moons, Celebrated tlie Fii-st day of every iloiith, initiating 
with the New-Moons. 1842 Guovn Corr. Phys. P'orces 73 
While magnetism is thus progressive, some other foice is 
acting, and therefoie it does not initiate. 

2. tra/is. To admit (a iJeison) with proper inlro- 
duetoiy lites or forms into some society or office, 
or to knowledge of or jiartieipalion in some prin- 
ciples or observances, esp. of a secret or occult 
character ; hence more generally, To introduce into 
acquaintance with something, to instruct in the 
elements of any subject or practice. Const, fn/p, 
in (t to). 

1603 Holland Pluiardt's Mor. 128S Those wdio aie ini- 
tiated and professed in this divine religion. « 1617 B.ty.st. 
Oil Coloss. i. and ii. i6S 'I'o initiate and to enter men into 
Chiist. a 1635 Naun ION Fragni. Reg. lArb. ) 40 My’ Lord of 
Essex .. though initiated to Aimes’, and honoured by the 
General in the Poitugal expedition . . loved him not in sin- 
cerity. 1683 Dryden Plutarch 41 Our author in his old age . . 
initiated himself in the sacied rites ofDeiphos. 1704 Hcarni; 
Duct. Hist. (1714) I. Pref. 3 In Initiating young Studenl.s, 
nothing is more to be lespected than Method. 1739 Johnson 
Rassclas viii. At length my father resolved to initiate me in 
commerce. 1833 Lytton My Novel vin. xiii, The . . father 
..had him frequently at his house — initiated him betimes 
into his own high-born society. 1875 Jovvdtt P/afu ted. 2) 
I. 1S4 He is being initiated into the mysteries of the .sophis- 
tical ritual. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pief., To initiate young 
people in the elements of Physical Science. 

3. inir. a. To perforin the first rite ; to take the 
initiative, b. To undergo or receive initiation. 

1723 Pope Odyss. iii. 564 The king himself initiates to the 
power; Scatters with quivering hand the sacred flour, And 
the stieam sprinkles. 1896 Daily News t 6 June 6/3 Initia- 
tion into the ‘ kly’.steries ’ was ceitainly a .somce of consola- 
tion to many’ of tlie greatest spirits of the ancient world. 
Cicei o, who had initiated, said that they enabled man ‘ to 
live happily and die with a fairer hope'. 

Hence Ini’tiatmg vbl. ai5. = Initiation (in quot. 
attrib.) 

1730 ’Warbuktos !/>ulia/i Wks. iSii 'VIII, 59 note, Ha 
descended into the initiating cave. 

Initiate (ini'Ji^t), ppl. a. and sb. [ad. L. ini- 
tidl-us, pa. pple. of iniiidre to Initiate; also 
treated as jja. x^ple- of the latter (las short for 
inilialed).'\ 

A. ppl. a. = Initiated. 

1 . Admitted into some society, office, or posi- 
tion ; instructed in some secret knowledge : see 

iNinATE V. 2. 

rti6io HEALEYp''4t’r»//«>'«xD/4 (1636) To Rdi., The Athe- 
nians were .. initiate or niairiculated into these orders. 
i6zi Burton Ami. Mel. i. ii. in. xv. (1631) 135 We . , that 
are initiate Divines. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 95 Initiate in 
the secrets of the skies ! 1791 E. D.arwin Bot. Card. 1. 89 
With pointing finger guides the initiate y-outh. 1B23 Coi.E- 
RiDci: Aids Rejl, (1848) I. 204 The symbolic meaning was 
left to be decypheied as before, and sacred to the initiate. 

b. transf Pertaining to one newly initiated ; 
of or belonging to a novice or unpractised person. 

1605 SliAKS. Macb. 111. Iv. 143 My strange and self-abuse 
Is the initiate feare, that wants hard vse. 

2. Begun, commenced, introduced : see Initiate 
V. I, Tenant by the C-nrlcsy initiate', see quot. 
1767, and cf. iNiaTA’-TE v. i (quot, 1883), 

1767 Blackstone Comm. II. viii. 127 As soon, .as any chijd 
was born, the father began to have a permanent intciest in 
tlie lands, . , and was called tenant by the curtesy initiate. 
1835 Milm.an Eat. Chr. nr. vii. I. 467 This worship [of the 
Virgin] aheady more than initiate, contributed. .to tlie 
violence with which the Nestorian controversy was agitated. 

' B. sb. 

1 . A person who has been initiated : see Initiate 
V, 2. Hence, A beginner, a uovice. 

i8it Coleridge Ess. Own Times (1850) 931 The merest 
initiate in reasoning will reply. 1833 Fraser s Mag. 'VIII. 
204 When they see a respectable initiate losing his money. 
1839 Ibid. XIX, 453 These alchemical initiates still hold 
themselves .singularly’ high. 1873 Hale hi His Name v’iii. 
73 The significance of which among the initiates he well 
knew. 1893 Nation (N_. Y.) 12 Jan. 32/3 Sulla, Antony’, 
Cicero and his friend Atticus were Initiates. 

'1' 2. ? Something initiated or newly introduced : 
see Initiate v. i. Obs. 

1603 Harsnet Pry#. 106 Having many new initials 
to advaunce that stood you in more stead. 

Initia,ted (ini'Jiniled), ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. -1 - 
-edI.] 1. Commenced, originated. 

1611 Coi GR., /«2*V, initiated, entered into, begun in. 1619 
Sir S. D’Ewes in Coll. Life Time Jas. I (1851) 77, I aug- 
mented well the initiated poem. _ .1863 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 
I Tliere is no danger of an initiated attack on the part of 
Austria. 

2. That has been aditfitted into some society, or 
to tlie knowledge of some occult teaching or observ- 

i ances; instructed in the elements of something, 
j (Often absol. in pi. sense ; rarely as sb, sing.) 


1656 [xee Initiaiive n. 2] 1662 Siillincfl Orig. Saci . 

II. vii. j! 12 All that wcie fully initiated, might fully under- 
stand them. 1673 True 11 orsh. God 55 To be held by all 
newly Initiated Chiistians. 1751 Bp. Lvmngton P.iithiu. 
Methodists II. 276 There shall not be an Initiator, 

nor an Initiated, of the Sons orDaughteis of Israel, n 1831 
h.. Knox Rem. (1844) I. 60 Ceitam to be undcrslouil only by 
the initiated. 1897 Marv Kingsley IK Africa 531 Removal 
from home and in.struction from initialed memheis. 

Initiating (ini-Jmhig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f 
-ING ^.] That initiates : see the veib. 

1631 B\xti£R Inf, Bapt. 177 To initiate them by Christ's 
initiating sign. 1731 Bp, Laving'ion Enihus. MclhodisL 
11754) 11 . 276 After parting with theii money to the initiat- 
ing Ihiests. 1842 Grov_e_ Cur;-. Phys. Porcis 52 To coni- 
ineirce, then,_\Mtli electricity as an initiating foice. 

Initiation (,iuij'i|d'’]3n'. \pd.h. im't/dliJn-cm, 
n. of action f. iniiidre to Initiate, Cf. F. initia- 
tion (15th c. in Godef. Contpll),'] The action of 
initiating, or fact of being initiated. 

1 . The action of beginning, entering upon, or 
‘staiting’ something; the fact of being begun; 
beginning, commencement, origination. 

1641 Brigiitman Predict 3 The Church ofGermaiiie had 
its initiation or beginning in Martin Luther. . in . 1517. 1654 
FI. L'Estrange Chas. I (1655) 132 The Pailiameiit . . had 
.granted but one Subsidy’ since the initiation of King James 
liis reign. 1842 Grove Corr. Phys, Forces 73 We must ever 
refer them hack to some antecedent force .. and iheiefore 
lire word ijritiation cannot in sti iciness apply. 1859 Mill 
Liberty iii. (1865) 39 The initiation of all rvise or noble 
Lhing.s, conies and must come fiom individuals; generally at 
first from some one individual. 1863 H. Co.x lustit. i. vi. 
43 Concerned in the initiation of Pailiameiitary measures. 

2 . Formal introduction by preliminary instruction 
or initial ceremony into some position, office, or 
society, or to knowledge of or partieixiation in 
some x^rinciples or observances ; hence generally, 
Admission to the knotvledge, or instiuction in the 
elements, of any subject or xiractice. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 81 At the time of 
their initiation, hi.stitution, induction and admission [iiilo a 
benefice]. 1610 Bi>. Hall Apol. Brotvnisis § 6 In the fiist 
of these is 1 equired indeede a solemne initiation by baptisme. 
1639 Order in Commons, Bernard Inn in N. i?- Q. 7th Ser. 
II. 302/1 Some young Gentlemen of this House have lately 
had disorderly Meetings which they call ‘ Initiations ’. 1780 
Johnson Lett. J o Mrs, Tlirale 25 May, Bath is a good place 
for the initiation of a young lady. 1876 Mozley Umv. 
Serm. xvi. (1877) 268 A large school is a most valuable initia- 
tion into actual life. 

lb. attrib,, as initiation fee. 

1890 Gross Gild Mcrch. I. 29 To become a gildsinan . . it 
was necessary to pay ceitain initiation-fees. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley PF. 53i_ They always take a new name, 

and aie .supposed by the initiation process to become new 
beings in the magic wood. 

Initiative (ini’Jiirtiv), sb. [a. F. initiative 
(1567 in Halz.-Darm.), f. as Initiative «.] 

1 . That which initiates, begins, or originates ; 
the first step in some xirocess or enterprise ; hence 
the act, or action, of initiating or taking the first 
step or lead ; beginning, commencement, origina- 
tion. 

On one's own initiative, by one’s own ongiiiaiion. 

*793 W. God\\ IN A'«i7. /’()/. Justice iv, viii. 331 A sensation 
of pain was the initiative, and put my intellectual powers into 
action. 1809-10 Coleridge 11837) III. 118 From the 

ab.sence of the leading thought, which, borrowing a phrase 
from the nomenclature of legislation, I may not inaptly' call 
ilie initiative. 1818 — Method in Encycl. Metrop. (1847) 
7 There are many marked differences between Mathematical 
and Phy.sical studies; but in botli a previous act and con- 
ception of the Mind, or what we have called an initiative, 
is indispensably necessary, even to the mere semblance of 
Method.' 1838 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1S73) III. iti. iv. 324 
Theodoret's visits to Antioch .. were not made on his own 
initiative. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 505 Men who had 
followed tire noble initiative of St. Paul, and who refused to 
receive anything from the Gentiles to rvhom they preached. 

B. To take the initiative (F. prendre Vinitia- 
tive, 1567 in Hatz.-Daim.) : to take the lead, make 
the first stei3, originate some action. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Mannp's N'kii. (Bohni II. 4O 
He has stamina; he can take the initiative in emergencies. 
1858 Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 570 No reform can pro- 
duce real good, unless it is the work of public opinion, and 
unless the people themselves take the initiative, 

2 . The poyyer, liglit, or function of iiiiliating or 
originating something. Hence to possess or have 
the initiative. 

1793 'W. Godwin Enq. Pol. Justice i. vii 53 Sensation is 
of .xoirie moment in the affair. It possesses the initiative. 
llnd. v. .XX. 344 Tlie legislative assembly, whether it pos- 
sesses the initiative, or a power of control only, in executive 
affairs. 1802 Morn. Chron. in Spirit Pub. Jrnls. (1803) 
■VI. 302 If. .Mr. Henry Addington is to have the initiative 
in the Dock.s. 18^2 Brande Diet. ScL, etc. s.v.. That 
branch of the legislature to which belongs of right the 
power to propose measures of a particular class is said to 
have the initiative with respect to those measures. 1844 
Lever T. Burke (1857) initiative lay with you. 

b. spec., Pol. Set. The right of a citizen or 
defined number of citizens, outside the Legislature, 
to originate legislation, as has been established in 
some of the Swiss Cantons since 18G9-70, and in 
Switzerland as a Federal Republic since 1874. 

1889 Adams & Cunningham Swiss Coifed. vi._8o Both 
Referendum and Initiative are institutions which have 
grown up gradually in the Cantons, spreading front one to 
another. 1891 Speaker ii July 36/1 Thu Iiiitiaiive, or right 
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INITIATIVE. 

of a body of cit'uens outside the Legislatm'e to initiate pro- 
posals for the abolition, alteration, or enactment of laws. 
1898 HazelL's Aunua .1 643 (Switzerland) The principles of 
the Referendum and of the Initiative are in force. The 
latter signifies the right of any 50,000 citizens to demand 
a direct popular vote on any constitutional question. 

Initiative (mi-Ji^tiv), a. [f. L. inifiat-, ppl. 
stem ot initiare to InitIiVte + -IVE.] 

1. Characterized by initiating ; having the func- 
tion, power, or faculty of beginning or originating 
something; of or 1 elating to initiation, initiatory. 

1642 [implied in Inhiativelv]. 1795 Hiiu M. Wiluams 
Lett. France I. i. (Jod.l, The initiative term of captivity 
and death. 1808 Beniham Sc. Reform 108 Authority, in- 
quisitorial and initiative. 1849 hbrcHEJ.L-Saf/A' Summer 
(1852) 118 It was initiative, as its makers hoped, to a higher 
progress. J874 Symonds Sk. Italy Greece (1898) I. i. s 
At the time of Rousseau’s greatness the Fiench people were 
initiative. 

f2. = Initiated 2 . (Perh. an error.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Initiative, ltdiiaied (initiaius\, 
which hath ended his Apprentiship, or is a young beginner 
in the first Principles ; licensed or admitted to. 
Ini'tiatively, adv. [f. prec. adj. + -LY 2.] In ^ 
the way of initiation or origination. ! 

1642 T. Lechford /’/ nwz Deatinj,'‘ (i 36 j) s Some may say, 
that this power of ruling is but ministerially in the officers, 
and initiatively, conclusively, and virtually in the people. 
1832 in d/tv/z. Bp. Blautjield (18(13) f- -°7 Parliament 
would probably be jealous of any distinct body legislating, 
even only initiatively, in Church matters. 

Initiator (ini'Jiifihai). [a. late L. initidlo)' 
(Teitull.), agent-n. f. initiare to Initi.vte.] One 
who or that which initiates. 

1676 Coles, Initiator, which doth initiate. 1738 War- 
burton Div, Legat. n. iv. AVks. 1811 II, 68 The inteipre- 
ters of these holy Mysteiies, the Hierophants and Initiaiois. 
1822 T. Tavlor Apuieiiis z-jft Initiators into the mysteries. 
1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. {1853) 125 Regarded as the ini- 
tiator of a new epoch. 

Initiatory (ini’jit'tod), a. (sb.) [f. initidt-, 

ppl. stem of L, initiare to Initiate -h -oby.] 

1. Such as pertains to or constitutes the beginning 
or first steps ; initial, introductory, opening, first. 

1612-15 Lp. Hall ConUmpl., 0 . T. x. in, It hath been 
euer the fasliioii of God, to exercise his champions with some 
initiatory incounters. 1710 Steele Tailer No. 231 r 5, 

I found. , the pi incipal Defect of our English Discipline to 
lie in the Initiatory Part. iZz'i Blackw. Mag. XIV. 543 
Prepared for that result by the initiatory sentence, ' 187s 
Stubbs Const, Hist. I. iii. sr The Initiatory stage of legal 
proceedings may well have been gone through. 

2. Pertaining or lending to initiation ; serving to 
initiate into some society, or some special know- 
ledge or study: see Initiate v. 2 , Initiation 2 . 

*632 G. Herbert Country Parson .xxiii, He hath gotten 
to himself some insight in things ordinarily incident and 
controveited . . by reading some initiatory Treatises in the 
Law. 1734 A. Young Idol. Corrupt. Relig. I. 46 (T.) It 
being the initiatory rite of theirieligioii. _t74o Warburton 
Div, Legat. yi, i. Wks, 1811 V. 291 Which he did by the 
initiatory Rite of water-baptism. 1833 J. H, Newman 
Ariansi. iii. (1873) 53 The Manichees lepresented the ini- 
tiatory discipline as founded on a fiction or hypothesis. 
1897 hlARV Kingsley IK Africa 532 The girls go into the 
wood or initiatory hut for a few months before marriage. 

B. sb. Something that serves to initiate ; an 
initiatory rite, 

_ 167s L. Addison State off cws 63 Baptism is a constant 
initiatory of the Proselyte. 

Hence Ini'tiatorily adv., in an initiatory maimer. 
1652 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 148 And so sufficiently 
initiatorily to make good that of the Psalmist, Kings shall 
bring gifts. 

Initiatress (ini-/i|^Tres). [f. Initiatou + 
-ES.S.] A female initiator. 

1861 M. Arnold Pop. Educ. France Iiitrod, 23 France. . 
believes the other peoples of Europe to be prepaiing them- 
selves. .for a like achievement, and . .she is conscious of her 
power and influence upon them as an initiatress and 
example. 

Inltiatrix (inifi|i?j-triks). [a. late L. initid- 
trix, fern, agent- 11 , f, initiare to Initiate. Cf. 
mod.F. initiatricei] =prec. 

1850 MKZz\in Royalty t^-Rep/cb, 171, I .. have sacrificed 
all the joys of life, .to the worship of this one idea of Italy 
the Initiatrix, of my country, one and free. 1864 Spectator 
31 Dec. 1510 Italy, .has shrunk from assuming that office of 
initiatrLx of a new order which IHazzini holds it was her 
duty to fill, and has turned aside to mateiial prosperity. 
Inition (ini-Jen), rare. Also 5 -cion, [a. 
OF. inition, inicioti (Godef.), ad. L, type *im- 
iion-em, n. of action f. inire to enter.] Entrance, 
beginning, initiation. 

1463 G. Ashby Poems (E. E. T. S.) 38/S17 Vicious men 
yeve no gladly inicioii To gracious werke, ne goode divec- 
cion. a 1635 Naunton Fragm, Reg. (Arb.) 53 The Inition 
of my Lords friendship with Mountjoy. 

Hence Ini’tionary a., pertaining to inition or 
entrance (into a college, etc.). 

1865 Trollope Miss Mackenzie I, Iv. 71 He hesitated, 
fearing whether he might be able to pass even the inittonaiy 
gates of Islington. 

Iniuiie, iniuDge, obs. yar. Enjoin v. 

Injure, etc, ,• see Injure, etc. 

Injail, Injealous : see Enjail, Enjealous. 
I^ect (ind^e'kt), v. [f. L, inject-, ppl,. stem 
of injicSre to throw in or on, f. in- (In- jacSn 
to throw, Cf. F. injecter (i 8 th c.),] 
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1 . trans. To throw in. + a. In general sense. 
Ohs. rare. 

1611 Florid, to iniect or cast in. 1623 Cocke- 
RS.SI II, To Cast 111, Inject. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. 11. i. 51 As may be observed in Ice Injected therein. 

b. sfic. To drive or force (a fluid, etc.) into a 
passage or cavity, .as by means of a syringe, or by 
some impulsive power; said esp. of the introduction 
of medicines or other preparations into the cavities 
or tissues of the body ; cf. Isjecpion 1 b. 

i 5 oi Holland Pliny xxvi. xw. 267 It is of gieat foice 
either applied outwardly or injected inwaidly. 1641 
Wilkins Math. Magick 11. i. (1648) 153 The winde-guii, 
which is charged by the forcible compression of air, being 
injected througli a Syringe. 1684-5 BqVLE Min. IFaters 
log To guess at the Qualities of the Mineral Waters, as by 
injecting it into the veins of a Dog, to li y whether it will 
coagulate his Blood, or make it moie fluid. 1758 J. S. Le 
Brads Observ. Snig. (1771) 27, I . . injected Barley Water 
up the Nose. 1844 Dubton Deafness gi Lijecttug warm 
water into the ear through the Eustachian tube. 1875 
Knigii r Diet. Mech. 1185/2 A device for injecting a supply 
of feed-water into . . a steam-boiler. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 
193 Lava is then injected into the cracks. 

2 . fig. To Hhrow in’ or introduce from without 
with more or less violence or interruption, as a 
thought or feeling into the mind, a statement into a 
discourse, etc. ; to suggest ; to interject. Now rare. 

1639 Saltmaesh Policy 196 Make use of the opportunity 
offered, and modestly inject the remembrance of your selfe. 
1647 Fuller Good Th. in. IKorse T. 73 Our Adversary injects 
. .bad motions into our hearts. 1654 Jlh. Taylor Real Pres. 
Ep. Ded., To disturb the peace of consciences by tioubling 
the peisecuted, and injecting scruples into the infortunale, 
who suspect every thing. 1776 Johnson hiBoswcll 16 Mar., 

I would have him to inject a little hint now and then, to 
prevent his being oveilooked. 1842 R. hi, M“Ciieyne in 
Meut. (i 8 ; 72 ) 405 [Satan] injecting blasphemies and polluted 
thoughts into their minds. 1865 Mobley Mirac. vi. 127 
A calculating engine Injects into a lengthened series of 
legularly succeeding numbers an insulated deviation. 

3 . transf. To fill or charge (a cavity, etc., or an 
animal body) by injection. Const, loiih. 

1731 Monro {title) Essay on the Art of Injecting the 
Vessels of Animals. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Suppl. s. v. 
Inject ton, Many disorders of paiticular pails are uo_ way 
curable, unless the parts affected ate injected with a 
proper liquor, 1803 Med. frnl. IX. 551 An easy and 
successful method of injecting the auditory oigan with 
metal, in order to e.xhibit its beautiful and intricate struc- 
ture. 1844-57 G. Bird Urin. Deposits (ed. s) 369 The 
lelief . given . . by injecting the bladdei with warm watei. 
187s Lyell Princ. Geol. I. it. xxv. 629 It is clear that such 
tents must be injected with melted matter. 

1 4 . To throw or cast on something. Obs. 

1599 A, hi. tr. GabeUiouer’s Bk. Physicke 141/2 Iniect the 
same on hot coales, and silt therover. 1725 Pope Odyss. 
xi_. 322 They yet surround The town with walls, and mound 
inject on iiioimd. 

Hence Inje'cting vbl. sb, 

1611 CoTGR., Scringuement, a squiiling; an iniecting. 
1877 W. Thomson Foy. Challenger I. i. j6 We aie pro- 
vided with all the necessary appaiatus and arrangements . . 
for dissecting and injecting. 

Injectable (ind,:5e’ktab’l), a. [f. Inject v. + 
•ABLE.] Capable of being injected : see Inject 3. 

1830 R. Knox Beclardts Anal. 180 Red and injectable 
capillaiy vessels, .aie in so small proportion to the uninject- 
able substance, that [etc.]. 

Xnjected (incise -kted), jipl. a. [f. as prec. -1- 

-ED I'.] 

1. Thrown in, forced in, esp, in a fluid stale. 

1741 hloNRo Anat. (ed- 3I 4 The .Processes .. aie filled 

with the injected Liquor, 1842 Cj'cA XXII. 474/2 

The injected water and condensed steam-water flowed off 
into the cistern. _ 1845 Darwin Foy. Nat. xiv. (1S73) 312 
The injected a.xls ofplutquic rock. 1897 hLuiv Kingsley 
IF. Africa 467 The body is cut open to find in the entrails 
some sign of the path of the injected witch. 

2 . Charged with something injected (see Inject 
3) ; spec, in Path. Having the capillaries or small 
vessels distended with blood, bloodshot. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV, xxxvii. 7 Resembling 
blood-vessels as they are seen in injected glands. 1857 
Dunglison Med. Ler. 500 The face and other parts are 
said to be injected, when the accumulation of blood in the 
capillary vessels gives them an evident led colour. 1867 J. 
Hogg Microsc. 1. i. 6 Upon this disk the injected object is 
fastened. 1897 Ailbuit's Syst. Med. III. 963 Patches .. 
dai k, almost black, and surrounded by injected vessels. 

Injection (indgeflejon). [ad. L. injectidn-em, 
n. ol action f. injicSre to Inject. Cf. F. injection 
(13-14111 c. in. Littre).] 

1 . The action of injecting; casting or throwing 
in. ’{‘a. In general sense. Obs. rare. 

1611 Cotgr., Injection, aw injection ; a casting in, or vpon. 
1626 Bacon Sylva § 327, I wish also, that there be, at some 
times, an Iniection of some Oyled .Substance. 1686 Goad 
Celest. Bodies ii. xiv, 341 'Tis a great Stone which upon 
injection raudds the Water. 

b. Spec, The action of forcing a fluid, etc. into 
a passage or cavity, as by means of a syringe, or 
by some impulsive force ; esp. the introduction in 
this way of a liquid gr other substance into the 
vessels or cavities of the body, either for medicinal 
puiposes, or (in a dead body or portion of one) in 
order to exhibit the structure or preserve the tissues. 

1541 R. Copland Galyeds Terapeut. 2 H iij, It Is also 
many tymes necessary to make iniection of the medyca- 
raentes in the bladder by the yerde. x 625 Hart H/irth Ur. 


iv. 69 After the injection of an anodine, 01 mitigating glistei, 
the paine was much eased. 1668 T. Clarek (title) Observa- 
tions on the Origin of the Injection into Veins, the Trans- 
fusion of Blood [etc.]. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Injection 
is also used for the opeiation of filling the vessels with 
coloured wax, or any other proper uialtei, to shew tbeii 
figures and 1 amifications. 1799 Med. Jrnl. II. 441 The 
frequent injection of clysters is generally insisted on. 1842 
Penny Cycl. XXII. 507/2 The most effectiuri method of 
condensation is by the injection of cold water into the con- 
denser. 184s Darwin Foy. Flat. xiv. (1852) 312 This rending 
and injection would, if repeated often enough, .foim a chtun 
of hills. 

2. Path. The fact of being charged with injected 
matter ; injected or blood-shot condition. 

1806 Med. frul. XV. 469 The injection of the_ cellulai 
luenibrane with blood. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Injection, . . In 
PathologjL the condition or state of distension of the capil- 
laiies with blood. 1887 Buck's Haudbk. Med. .'siwuces IV. 
66oMabsage is contia-indicated when it Is found to cause 
excessive injection, and especially if there be photophobia 
and l.acbrymation ; and it must not be employed in the pre- 
sence of iritis. 

3. concr. That which is injected; xjd A', a liquid or 
solution injected into an animal body, for medicinal 
purposes, as an enema, or for preserving the (issues, 
or displaying the structuie by colouring or inflation. 

1607 E. Grimsione tr. Goulart's Klein. Hist. 93 Then they 
might see come forth with the said Injection little gobbtLs 
of bloud. 1616 Bulloicak, Iniection, a liquor whicli Stir- 
geoms doe squill into a deepe wound. C1720 W. Gibson 
Furriers' Dispens. x. (1734) 247. 1830 R. Knox Beelard's 

Anat. iSo The led injection, which is fine and veiy pene- 
trating,easily passes from the arteries into the veins, through 
the intermediate cajiillaiy systeni. 1897 AUbntt's Syst. 
Med. III. 741 The best of all injections for the relief of 
tympanitic distension is the enema assafoitiUa. 

4:. fg. The ‘thiowing in’ or active introduction 
of something from without, as of an idea into the 
mind, or of a statement into an argument, etc. ; 
that which is so introduced, a suggestion, a him. 
(Commonly used in lytli c. of evil thoughts sug- 
gested by the devil.) Now rare, 

1622 T. Stoughton Chr. Sacrif. ix. 125 The pov ei of 
Satan, who by iniection of bis fiery daits, so weakned the 
power wherein God had created him. 1632 Quarles D/u. 
Fancies iv. x.vxi, Satans Injections are like Weeds that fall 
Into thy Gatden, darted oi’e the Wall, 1644 Hunton 
I'indic. Treat. Monarchy v, 39 Here I answer once for all 
to this so frequent an injection. 1698 W. Chilcot Evil 
j Phonghts iv. (1851) 26 The devil . . may disturb the peace 
and tranquillity of our consciences, by his wicked injec- 
tions. 1794 SucLiv.AN jVird V. eot The metaphysical 
j or physical influence of spirits, suggestion., .. injections of 
I ideas, Bolingbroke declares he cannot ^comprehend, 1815 
A. Burn Mem. (1816) III. lei Distinguish betxyeeii the in- 
jections of Satan ..and the breathing.s of the Spirit of God. 

5. aiirib. nnd Comb., as injection poivder, syringe, 
theory ; esp. in terms relating to condensing steam- 
engines in which the steam is condensed by the in- 
jection of a jet of cold water, as injccHon-cock, 
•condenser, -engine, -pipe, -valve, -water. 

1752 Sme.aton in Phil. Trans. XLVII. 4|6 This engine 
consists of a receiver, a steam and an *injeytion-_cock. 1825 
J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 171 The injection cock for 
allowing a small .stieam of water to flow into the condenser. 
1864 \yEu_ST4iu, ^Injection condenser. 1842 Francis Diet. 
.Arts, ’'Injection Engine. 1858 Simmonus Did, Trade, 
‘’Injection-pipe, a pipe for injecting cold water into the 
condenser of an engine. 1890 Daily News 2 Apic 2/6 The 
inflow of water was altogether due to the destruction of tlie 
injection-pipes. 1803 Med, Jrnl. IX. iSp Shopswhere ‘in- 
jection powders ’ are advertized in the windows. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., ^Injection-theory, tlie theoiy that a 
vein was filled first with molten ntlneral. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Week, s.y.. The area of the ^iiijection-uilveof amarine 
steam-engine is staled at one square incli for eveiy lo-horse 
power. 1824 R. .Sr uaut /list. Steam Engine 68 The dslei n, 
for the supply of ■'injection water. 1839 R. S. Robinson 
Naut. Steam Eng. 39 Over the condenser, and in cominn- 
nicatioii with the air pump is the hot well, into wliich the 
condensed steam, mixed with the injection water. . is pumped. 

Injector (indge’ktar). [ngent-n. f. L. injiccrc 
to Inject.] 

1. A contrivaace for injecting ; an appaiatus lot 
injecLing water into the boiler of a steam-engine. 

1744 Warkick In /’/(//. Trans. XLIII. 16 My Apparatus 
was,alaige Trois-tjuarts . .an Injector, capable of containing 
Two or Tlnee Pints, adapted thereto. 1825 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 2g2The diametei of the piston of the small 
pump or injector. 1876 Roui'LEdge Discov. 12 The injector 
is applicable to stationary, locomotive, or marine engines. 

2. A person who injects. 

AUbntt's Syst. Med.fl. Bq;, note, All antjiois agree 
that withdrawal [of morphiiiej is more distressing to the 
injector than to the eater of the drug. 

_ InjeeT’, v. Sc, var. Ingekb, Ingyee, to thrust 
in, obtrude, insinuate, 

1820 Scott Abbot xvii, This is,. a stratagem from first to 
last, to injeer into your confidence some espial of his own. 

Xixjelly (iudgedi), V. rare. [In- 1 or 2 .] trans. 
To set or enclose in jelly. 

1842 Tennyson Andley Court 25 A pasty costly-made. 
Where quail and pigeon, lark and leveret lay, Like fossils of 
the lock, with golden yolks Imbedded and injellied. 

iDjewel : see Enjewel. Injoie, obs. f. Enjoy. 
iDjoin ; see Enjoin. 

tlnjoint, Ohs, rare~~^. [In- 2.] inir. 
To unite, join. 

i6o4_Shaks. 0 th. I. iii. 35 (i.sl Qo.) The Ottaniites. .Steer- 
' ing with due course toward the lie of Rhodes, Haue there 
j inioynted with an after Fleeie Of 30 sails. 
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_ tinjoi'ut, & “ 06s. ra/e-K [In- ^.] irans. [ 
To iinjoint, disjoint, disjoin. ^ 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mm-. 152 Tlie foiesaid Bridge | 
by .1 iiii^hlje tempesit was injoiiited and broken. 

i‘ Injornter, -tre, 5^. 06s, m/s-K [app. 
f. In-- -I- Jointure.] ilrans. TojoinUiieta 
wife) ; in qaot.J/^-. 

1634? Fulllr Trhinci (1664) 4 ; Bon Duiio . . contented that 
his Daughter was injoiutved \cd. 1867 en-] in a true affection, 
consented unto tlieii JMain.ige. 

Injoy, Injoyn(e, obs. ff. Enjoy, Enjoin v . 
t InjuCTl’nd., a. Obs. 7-are -K [ad L. i/iJ/2- 
lundus, f. i/i.- (In- b) + juciuidus pleasant : cf. 
JuouND.j Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

1657 Tomlinson Rowh' sDhp. 295 Called Acalyphe because 
it is mjucuiid to the tact. 1721 in B.mllv. I 

Hence f Injiicii'nclly adv. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
JlijucXlTldity. I'are. [ad. L. injiitunditds, f. 
■injiicii/idiis -. see prec. and -ITY.] Unpleasantness, 
disagieeableuesb. 

1623 Colkeham, liuHcuiuiitle, vnpleasantnesse. 1721 in 
Bailly. 1755 in Johnson. 1822 Mks. E. Nathvn Lan - 
gi-catk III. ego Y'et have we the injticundity of witnessing 
that .. their pioinises ate but fabulosities. 1877 Paimore 
Un/nwivn Eros ii. .\iv. iiSgof g8 The faidel coatse of cus- 
tomary life’s E.Nceeding injucundlty. 

InjU'dicable, «. rare — '>. [In- 3.] Not cog- 
nizable by a judge. ' 

1721 in Bailkv. 1755 in Johnson. Hence in mod. Dict.s. 

Injudi'cial, n. rare. [In- 3] Not judicial, 
t a. Acting without judgement ; injudicious. Obs. 
b. Not according to the forms of law. c. Not 
proper to or becoming a judge. 

1607 .S. CoLLiN.s Scr/n. (160S) 59 The clanioura of the iniu- 
diciall multitude. 1721 Bailey, Injudicial, nut according 
to judgment. 1755 Johnson, htJndUial, not accoidiiig to 
foiin of law. 1884 L’pool Mercury 21 June s/s In a very 
injudicial spiiit . . he instituted a coiupaiisoii between Eng- 
li.shand Ameiican beauty. 

Injndi'cially, adv. rare. [In- 3 .] lu an in- 
judicial manner; not judicially. 

1632 Star Chanib. Cases (Camden) i7.p_ I_ must lay a fyne 
of joob upon Maitiii for dealing see iiiiudicially. 1727 
Bailly vol. II, Injudicially, illegally, in a manner not ac- 
cording to Law and Judgment. 1745 Elizv Haywood Fc- 
tnaie Sped. (1748) III. 234 The Italian led, 01 any of those 
injudicially called face-mending stratagems. 

_ Ixijudicious (ind^iidi' jas) , a. [In- 3 .] Not 
judicious. 

1 1 . Wanting sound judgement ; deficient in the 
power of judging aright. Ohs. 

1649 Br. Hall Cases Cause, iii. ix. (R.j, You see., how 
unsafe it is ..for an unexpert and injudicious person to 
meddle with the holy oracles of the Almijjhty. 1634 Warren 
Unbelievers C, The hearts of the iu-judicious multitude. 
1684-90 T. Burnet Th, Earth (J.),_ A philosophei would 
either think me in jest, 01 veiy iujudicious,_if I took the earth 
for a body regular in itself, if compaied with the rest of the 
universe, a 1694 Tilloison (J), A shaip wit may find some- 
thing in the wisest man, whereby to e,\pose him to the con- 
tempt of injudicious people. 

2 . Not manifesting practical judgement or discre- 
tion ; showing want of judgement iu action, be- 
haviour, etc. ; unwise, ill-advised, ill-judged. 

1710 SiEELE Tatlcr No, 173 If i Our Teachers are also as 
injudicious in what they put us to learn. 1792 Murphy 
Life Johnson in J.’s lEhs. (t8i6) I. 47 Jt is painful to be 
tlms obliged to vindicate a man . . against an injudicious 
biographer. 1797 Bewick Brit. Birds (1847) 1 , 331 Our vwy 
unequal and injudicious game laws. 1838 Dickens tVfc/;. 
Mich, viii, Squeeis said what hirs. Squeers had said was 
injudicious. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India \. 22-j An 
injudicious departure from the practice of negociating with 
that country through India. 

Injudiciously (indj5«di-j3sli), adv. [f. prec. 

•f -LY 3 ,] In an injudicious manner ; iu a manner 
showing want of judgement; unwisely. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 278 P 3 The Songs of different 
Authors injudiciously put together. _ 1790 Beatson Nav. i 5 - 
. 1 /( 7 . Mein. I. 155 The fleets being injudiciously stationed. 
Mod. The time was injudiciously chosen for the attempt. 

Injudiciousuess (indsirdi-Jasnes). [f. as 
piec. + -NESS.] The quality of being injudicious ; 
want of judgement ; deficiency iu practical wisdorn, 
1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 36 A manifestation of their 
iujudiciousnesse and folly. 1730 C.arie Hist. Eng. II. 309 
They seem to have been properly paiiec[ for vanity, weak- 
ness and injudiciousness, 1880 Daily Tel. 2 Dec., Stimu- 
lated in wild schemes by the injudiciousiiess of her friends. 
Injuir, obs. Sc. form of Injure. 
t Injunct, Ohs. rai'e. injwict-us, 

pa. pole, of injwigere to Enjoin.] Enjoined. 

1317 in 12th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vii. 6, cccc 
dayes of perdone of injuncte penance. 

Illju'nct, colloq. [f. L. injunct- ppl. stem 
of itij-imgere : after next,] trans. To prohibit or 
restrain bv injunction. Hence injumetedyiyi/. a. 

1887 Ohio St. Jrnl. (Columbus) i Sept., Because Foraker 
proposed to ‘injunct’ the return of the rebel flags. 1890 
Daily News 14 Apr. 3/2 Faimers ..were driving up their 
carts of hay and weighing their pioduce on the injuncted 
machine. 1890 in Pall Mall G, 19 I eh. 2/2 Stanley, .came 
up to me and said rather giimly, ‘I shall have to injunct 
that little matter of yours '. 1^4 esini. traj. i.f Yp 

A man was injuncted from calling a play ‘ Ihe ratal Card . 

Injunction (iud^w'rihj'sn),^ [ad. late L. in- 
junct ion-em, 11. of action t. injtingei'C to Enjoin ; 
cf. F. injoiiction Hatz.-Darm.),] 


1 . The action of enjoining or authoritatively di- I 
lecUng; an autlioiitalive or emphatic ad munition ' 
or Older. 

1326 Pilgi . Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 92 Theyr commaiinde- 
menles, statutes, rules, iuiunccyon-., or other lawes. 1373-83 
■Aur. .S.ANDYS Serin. (Parker Koc.) 238 The prince did his 
duty, and the priests theiis ; he by injunction, and tlicy by 
execution. 1396 Siiaks. Merck. I'. 11. ix. 17, Ar. I am 
euioynd by oath to obseme thiee things,. .. For. 'J’o these 
iihuuctions eueryone doth sweat e That conies to hazaid for 
my worthiesse .selfe. 1665 Boylu Oeeas'. A’<y?. iv. .\i. (1S4S} 
233 We readily obey the Injunctions of Lawyers and Phy- | 
hitiaiib, as long as we think them Piudently fiani'd foi our I 
good. 1667 Milton A*. A. X. 13 The high Injunction not to j 
taste that Fiuit. 1766 Goldsm. I'lc. IP. x, My wife alway.s ] 
let them have a guinea each, but with strict injmiclions | 
never to change it. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1744 note. 
The Emphasis .should be equally upon shall and not, as both j 
concur to foiiii the negative injunction. 1849 M.tcAUi.tY | 
Hist. Eng. vi. II. 153 In .spite of all injunctions of seciecy, 
the news.. had spiead fast. 1898 Flok. Moniciomeky Tony 
19 Forgetful of hisMotliei’s paiting injunctions. ] 

2 . Laxo. A judicial process by which one who is ' 
threatening to invade or has invaded the legal or 
equitable rights of another is restrained fiom com- 
mencing or continuing such vviongful act, or is 
commanded to restore matters to the position in 
which they stood previously to his action. 

Injunctions were foiinerly obtained by will, hut now by a 
judgement or ordei. They weie originally granted only by 
the Court of Chancery : commonly, to stay one party to au 
action from continuing that action, if theie was an equitable, 
though not a legal defence theieto. By tlie Juclicatuie Act 
of 1S73, all divisions of the High Coiiit leceived full power 
to grant iujunclions. According to their purpose, injunc- 
tions aie either wDvV/A't' (restiaining) 01 mandatory-, as 
to their foice, they are either interlocniory {provisional, 
temporary, ad inicrim'i, or perpetual ( permanent), (Iu Sc. 
Law, the equivalent of a restrictive injunction is an Intlk- 
uicr.) _ I 

1333-4 -IT 23 lien. Fill, c. 21 § 17 Your highnes . . shall | 
haue pjower. .to sende your writte of Iniunction, vnderjour 
great seale, out of your sayde courte of Chaunceiie. 1649 
I'uLLKR Just Plan's Fun. 16 He may with au Injunction, 
out of the Chancery stop their proceedings. 1730 Johnson * 
Rambler No. 35 P 13 She is always contriving some improve- , 
ments of hei jointure laud, and once tried to procure an in- 
junction to hinder me from felling timber upon it for lepairs. | 
1768 Blackstone Conim, (1S25I III. 442. 1818 Cruise 

Digest (ed. 2) II. 236 Special circumstances nuiyaiise, which 
will., induce the Court of Chancery to grant au injunction 
to stay the proceedings at laiv. 1883 Li.i.v Wharton's Laiv 
Lex. _(ed. 7) 411/1 By s. 24, subs, (s’*, of the Judicature Act, 
1S73, it Is enacted that no proceeding in tlie Pligh Couit of 
Justice, or before the Couit of .■Yppeal, shall be lestiained : 
by iniunction. 1888 Ld. Lindley in Artit/ A’<y. 31 Ch.Div. [ 
369 The veiy fiist principle of injunction law is that you [ 
do not obtain injunctions for actionable wrongs for which 1 
damages arc the proper remedy. 1 

Jig. <11619 Daniel To Sir T. Egerton (R.), Theicfoie 
dost thou.. by thy provident injunctions stay This never- 
ending alteication. 1 

t 3 . Conjunction, union. Obs. rare~^. [ 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. ix, It can be but a Sony and | 
ignoble society of life, whose inseparable injunction depends 1 
meetly upon flesh and hones. | 

Injunctive (iudgc'qkliv), a. [f. ppl. stem of j 
L, injungere to Enjoin + -ivE. Cf. E'. injomtif.l I 
ITaving the chaiacter or quality of enjoining. 1 

1624 [implied in Injunctively]. 1664 H. tslQivs. PlysL Iniij., 
Apol. 536, I do not mean Permissive in counter-di.ctiiiction 
to Injunctive. <11833 R. WAROLAwArc/. James 'iv. (1869) 

66 It is puie in all its piecepts, injunctive or prohibitive. 
Hence Iiijn'iictively adv., by way of injunction. 
1624 Bolton Nero 233 Actions of life (to Avhose desci iption j 
an historians peime is iniunctiuely tied). I 

I'njnra'ble, a. [f. Injure v. -f -able.] Ca- I 
pable of being injured, liable to injiuy. | 

1862 M.aurice Dior. <5- Piet. Philos. IV. loo That incorrup- 
tible uninjutable and unchangeable which I pieferied before 
the corruptible iiijiirable and changeable. 

tluju'l’e, jA Chiefly Ac. Obs. Alsos-dixi- 
jm’, 6 -juii’ (-gure). [a. E. (1266 in Hatz.- | 

Darm.), ad. L. iitjuria,'\ By-form of Injury, j 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylns ni. 969 (1018) O Auctor of natuie, 
j Is j)E an honour to jii deite, That folk vngiltyf suffieii heie 
I luiiire. ci-yj^ Sc. Leg. Saints, Baptisla tjes 'paP., .wunl to 1 
I Jie eiiipeioure, to plen^e apone hm’o fader Inhue. <1430 
Holland //<; rc'/<t/ 921 All the fowlis. .pleii^eit to Natur Of 
this intollerable injur. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxiii. 38 Be j 
just and joyws and do to non inguie, 1596 Dalky-mi-lis tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. i. loi Thay ar persuadet that . . slaiichtir 
, and sik iniures he the lawe of God [be] forbidne. Ibid. vi. ' 
339 marg., He remittis the iniuir done against him. 

Injure (i'ndguj), v. [Back-foimation from 
Injury sb.\ cf. lare OF. injwer (i3tli c. in 
Godef,). It displaced the earlier verb Injury^ be- 
tween 1580 and 1640.] 

1 . trans. To do injustice or wrong to (a pcison) ; | 
to wrong. j 

1392 Siiaks. Rom. 4- Jicl. iii. i. 71, I do protest I netier | 
iniur’d thee. 1394 — R ich. Ill, i. iii. 56 When haue I iniur’d ‘ 
thee? when done thee wiong? 1609 B. Jonson Case is ' 
Altered r. ii, 1 injure him In being thus cold-conceited of 
his faith. 1611 Bible Gal. iv. 12, I am as ye are, ye haue I 
not initired me at all. 1693 Ceelcii in Dryden's Juvenal 
xiii. (1697) 334 Exalted Soci ales ! DiHnely brave ! Iiijui’d 
He fell, and dying He forgave, Freethinker 'Ho. sq 
r 14 The Wretch, guilty of .such Baseness, injures Himself, 
more than Thee. 1868 B.vin Plent, S,- Pier, Sc, Ethics ii. 

I (1873)494 Can one he injuied voluntaiily ? It seems not, 
fur what a man consents to is not injury. Nor can a person 
I iiijuiu himself. 


'!' 2, To do outiage to (a peison'i in speech; to 
speak iiijuTiotibly to 01 of ; to insult, revile, abuse, 
slander offensively. Obs. 

1583 Leg. Bp. Si. Audi ois 257 iu Satii. Poems Rejonu. 
xlv, tie was stubbuuit; in his talk ; Iniurit the eldeis. 1603 
Florio Ploniaignc i. xxx. 1163--) lo, Tliese piisoneis out- 
lagiously defie and injure them libeb keepers]. i6s3Ur(jii- 
liAii 1' yi’<ii<)<(/<i/r I. .\xv, The Bun-sellers 01 Caie-bakeis .did 
injuie them most outragiously, calling them pi ailing 
gablers, lickoious gluttons. 

3. To do hurt or harm to ; to inllict damage or 
detriment upon ; to hint, harm, damage ; to im- 
pair ill any way. 

15S6 A, Day Eng. Seer da ry r. (1625) 140 That slie can 
become therein more forcible, or le.sse injured. 1600 Siiaks. 
. 1 . y.L. HI. V. 9, I would not be lliy excciUionei , I flye thee 
for I would not iniure thee. 1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. (18481 
379 You must not snffei your chaiity too much to injinc >om 
judgment. 1667 Milton P. A. x. 1057 l.east Cold Or Heat 
should injure us, his timely caie Hath unbesanght provided. 
1771 Junius Lett. Iviii. 302, I sliuld be soiiy to injttie the 
character of a man. 1793 Anna Seward Lett. (iS 11) III. 232, 

1 am afiaid they will injure their healths. 1839 [see In- 
jury sb. 3]. i860 Tyndall Glac. i. x.xii. 1 59 He had . . injured 
himself in crossing the Gemini. 1879 Harlan Eyesight n. 
22 When the eyeball., is injuied by the fist, it is always by a 
blow aimed from beneath. ahsol. <11699 Tkiiih.h jJ.i, 
They injure by chance in a crowd, and without a design ; 
then hate always whom they have once injured. 

b. inlr. (for rejli) To become injured, to receive 
injury. 

1848 Jrnl.li. Agric. Soc. IX. r. 22 The hay being found 
to iiijiue more lapidly after it has been opened. 

Hence Imjuring vhl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1651 Hobbes Govt. /}- Soc, iii. J 4. 38 An iiijuiy can be dune 
to no man but him with whom we enter Covenant .. mid 
therefore damaging and injuring are often disjojn'd. 1E77 
Furnivai.i. hit rod. Leopold Shaksperc 91 So injured fiicnd 
foigiving meets injuring fiiend forgiven. 

Injxire^ (i-ud,:5a.id), ///. Cl. [f prec. H- -ed l .] 

1. Wronged, Also, Showing a sense of wrong, 
offended. 

1634 Sir T. Herbehi Trav. 68 Injured King Asia, undone 
by his subtle Daughter hledma. I’fiSy Milton P. L. v. 450 
Jealousie . . the injur'd Loveis Hell. 1709 Pui'l Ess. Crii. 
695 Erasmus, that great injur'd name, (The gloiy of the 
Priesthood and the shame 0 . 1814 Jane AubtiiN il/rtA.y/i 
Park I, Mis. Piice, in her turn, was injured and angiy. 
1846 C. A. LvNDiE PIjss. Lfo Samoa .\-.y.x._ 229 The injuied 
wife of the tian.sgressingjeacherwas a iiathe. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phadon iv, ‘But it rains!' said Tita to him, in au 
initired way. 

2. Hurt, damaged, impaiied. 

1837 H, H. Wilson ti. Rig-veda III. Sg The injuied 
cauldron, leaking, scalteis foam. i8gp Daily Hews 20 Dec. 
3/4 The official list of killed and injuied is as follows. 
Mod, Cai lying his injuied aun in a sling. The lestofthe 
injuied passengev.s are progressing favourably. 

Hence I’lijuretlly adv., in an injured 01 offended 
manner. 

1886 ‘ L. Keith’ (Miss Johustoii)_ Chi/cotes III. vi. 111 
I You’re as goatling as William Prioi said Stephen in- 
juieclly. 

Injure!’ [f. as prec. -t - eu',] One 
who injuies. 

159S Shaics. John 11. i. 174 Thou monstious Iniurei of 
heauen and eaith. 1611 Floiho, /« iv<fr<t('oir, an insulter, 
.. a pioud hiiurei. 01613 Middleton No Wit like a 
Jl'oinan's 11. iii. 293 O that my heait should feel her wiongs 
so much, And yet live ignorant of the injurer ! 1756 Wak- 
BuriTON Ld. io Lozutk 12 Oct. (R.), The injurer of your 
fathei’s memoiy . .deserved no quarter from. you. 1836 Miss 
Yonce Daisy Chain^ i. xxv. (1879) 261 The injured never 
hates as much as the injuicr. 

tlnju’rier. Obs. [f. Injury z/.d - -eh E] One 
who injuies, an injurer. 

. ^598 J., Ki'ei'Er tr. Romei's Court, Acad. 168 Such an iii- 
juiier . . is esteemed farre more honorable then is the other. 
1398 Florio, Oltraggiaiore, a w ronger, a misuser, an iniurici . 

Injurious (indguvrios), a. [a. F. injurieux 
(iqtli c. in Hatz.-Daim.), ad. L. injurids-us, f. in- 
jnria Injury,] IHaught with injury ; tending to 
injure : said of actions, and peisons committing 
them. 

1. Wrongful ; hurtful or prejudicial to the rights 
of another ; wilfully inflicting injury or wrong. 

1494 FAUY-ts Chron. vii. 451 We se tvell that ye entende to 
peraeiiyr iu your iniuryous withholdynge. 1348 Hall Chron . , 
Ediv. IV 210 b. The kyiigdoiiio. .could not by very divyne 
justice, longe oontynew iu that iujuiious stocke. 1535 Eden 
Decades 326 Leaste I hee iniurious to any man in ascryhyng 
to my .selfe the tiauayles of other. 1634 W. Wood NciuESig. 
Prosp. (1865) 39 A w'ronged sei van t siiall have right, .from 
his injurious mastei. 1704 Cibber Careless Hush. i. sp, i, 
YVas ever Woman’s Spirit, by an injurious Husband, broke 
like mine? 1774 Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ. Law 
U795J S3 The Injurious Party, besides a Civil, was liable to 
a Ctiminal ptosecution. 1828 Scott F. PI. Perth xxii, He 
holds a late royal master of mine in deep hate for some in- 
jurious treatment . . which he received at his hand. 1871 
R. Ellis Caiidltishciv, 75 Gain’d Gortyna s abode, injurious 
halls of oppression. 

2. Wilfully hiutful or offensive in language ; 
contumelious, insulting j calumnious. (Now only 
of words or speech, and passing into sense 3.) 

<11480 HtNnvbON 'Test. Cres. 284 Aim blind guddes hir 
cald, that uiiclit not see, With slander mid defame in- 
jurious. 1484 C.AXTON Fables of jEsopn. xii, The Iniuiyous 
moeque’u and scoraen the world and geteth many enemyes. 
<r 1392 Greene fW'j. (1882) II. 219 An iujurious Gentleman 
heere in Sarago.ssa, who with despightfuU taunts hath 
abused the Gentlewomen of Sicillie. 1607 Shake. Qcr. lu 
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iii. 6o Cill me thek 'I’rakor, thou iiiiuiious Tribune. 1719 
l>i: l''ou Crusoe i. wiii, Tying his Hands, and giving him 
injurious Language. Jiapin’s Hist. Jens. \ 

(1743) II. xvii. yg Sijeaking of Klirabeth in very injurious j 
terras. *879 F.tRKwt 67. Paul (1883) 117 Injurious woids 
trad been as far as possible from his thoughts.] 

3. Tending to hurl, or damage ; hurtiulj harmful, i 
detrimenlal, deleterious. ! 

*SS9 W. CuNNiNGItt.-u Cmruc!"/-. Glassc Pief. A i'", 'I’liL | 
hathe bene to all iiieii profuable, and iiijuiious to no man. 

' 1589 W.MiNiiR Alb. Eng-, n. Prose Add. (1612) 331, I know 
tliee vnw illingly iniiiriotis. 1674 ti . Schejer's Lajiland 135 
The hlartiii is not iiijiirious only to the Sqniuel, but to both 
small and great Birds. 1817 W. Selwvn Law Kisi Prius | 
led. 4) II. ijoo It would be injurious to the public trade of 1 
Kiiglund. 1879 HtRL-tNAyviv’e/ii viii._i 10 Another equally 
. .injurious habit is that of reading white lying down. 1 

Injuriously (ind^uo-rieslijj adv. [f. prec. + , 
-j.Y-.] In an injurious manner. 

a. AVrongfully, so as to wrong aiiotiier. 

1561 tr. Calvin's 4 Godly Semi, iii. G iij a, If we sliolde 
suppose that he regarded or desyied nothing sane tlie build- 
yng . . wc sholde iudge far a mysse and iniuriously of this 
most godly and wyse man. 1571 Haumer Chron. Ircl. 
11633) 175 He tooke away hy strong hand and injuriously, 
fioin an holy Bishop two mannors. 1690 A. Bury in U'ooei's 
LiJ^e.1.6 Feb. tO. H. S.) III. 325 One of the fellows who.. 

IS injurioubly, or at least too severely, expelled. 1779-81 
JoiiN.soN L.l\, Pope Wks. IV. 79 [He] injuriously omitted 
his jwcdecessor’s preface. 1883 La%u Rcp>. ii (Queen’s 
Bench Div. 597 Tlie censure Iiad been made injtuiotisly and 
flora motives of piivate m.dice. 1884 Ld. ButcitnuRN in 
A(K0 Times Rep. LII. 146/1 They have injuriously, as dis- 
tinguished from damnously, affected the plaintiflf’s lights. 

b. Ilnrtfiilly, liaTiniully. 

1809-10 Coleridge yAv'e/ra' (18651 131 No good man coin- 
nuimcaling wliat he believes to be truth for the .sake of 
tiutb. .will be found to have acted injmiously to the peace 
or interests of socielyx i8i8_T.\s. hliLL Rrii. India II. v. ii. 
367 To affect Injuriously the inteiesls of the Company. 1882 
Med. Temp, jfi-nl, LI. too Everyone of the individuals . . 
was affected injuriously by the alcohol. 

Injuriousness (iudguo-rlasnes). [f. as prec, 

+ -NBSS.] The quality of being injuiious ; wrong- 
fulness; huitfulness, liarmfulness. 

1648 Eikeni Btxs, ix. (1S24) 61 Any propensity . . either to 
injuriousne.sse or oppression. 17S4 Edwards Freed. Will 
nr. vii. 185 Desperately inclined to tieat his Neighbours with 
InjurioiLsiiess, Contempt and MalignitjL 1845 De Quincey 
A h/. Temp, IFont. Wks. i8go XI v. 271 The injuriousness 
to enfeebled stomachs of all fluid. 

Injury (i'nd^iiri), sb. [ad. L. injuria wrong, 
hurl, detriment, sb. use of fetn. of injurms unjust, 
u-rougful, f. in- (In- 3) -i- jt'ts,jur- right. Cf. AF. 
in-, enjurie (Ph. de Thauu).] 

I. AVrongful action or treatment ; violation or in- 
fringement of another’s rights; suffering or mischief 
wilfully and unjustly inflicted. AVith an and pL, 
A wrongful act ; a wrong inflicted or suffered. 

1382 Wycuf Col. iii. 25 He that doth iniurie [Vulg. 
injuriam] slial resseyue that that he elide yuele. ^ c 1386 
Chaucer Melib, i* 845 Ye . . ban doon grete Iniurles and 
ivroiiges to me and to my wyf. 1477 Earl Kiveks (Ca.\'toii) 
Pictes ig Ther is no lorcle that well venge the Iniuries don 
therto. 1309 Fisiiek him. .Serm. C'iess Richmond Wks. 

291 Shewas-.redyanoneto forgele and to forgyue 
iniuries done vnto her. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. i By 
[wholesome laws] ..we are bridled . . from doing of iniuries. 
i6z7-77_Feltham Resolves ri. xlyi. 248 Injury is properly 
the wOIing doing of Injustice to him that is unwilling to le- 
ceive it. i7z9Buti,ek Senn. Resentment Wks. 1874 II. 94 
Injury, as distinct from harm, may raise sudden anger. 1768 
Blackstone Comm. III. 2 Private wrongs, .are an infringe- 
ment or piivation of the private or civil rights belonging to 
individuals, .and are thereupon frequently teuned civil in- 
juries. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 91 It was associated 
in her initicf with her mother’s injuries, and her own, 1883 
Wharton's Law Lex., Injury, any wrong or damage done to 
another, either in his person, lights, reputation, or property. 
1 2. Intentionally hurtful or offensive speech or 
words ; reviling, insult, calumny ; a taunt, an 
affront. Ohs, [Cf. F. injure = parols offv/uante, 
Qu.(ragc.uscj\ 

1514 B.utCL.tv CyA A Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 16 Tiil.s 
hCorfy scoflynge deulareth openly Agayiiste itirall men, 
rebuke and injuty. 1603 Florio Plant aigne 1. xlvi. (1897) 

II. 1S5 He began to laite upon tliem with apliousand 
injuries, a 1628 Baco.v (J.), He fell to bitter invectives 
against the Fienohking; and spake all the iujuvies he could 
det'isc of Charles. 1639 1 ). PitLL Impr. Sea 107 With the same 
jMtience that Chiiurgioms will [bear] the injuries audblow.s 
of mad, and franlickpnen. 1710 Sti!Hle Tatler No. 17a 
I* I, I do not mean it an Injury to Women, when I say 
there is a Sort of Se,x iu Souls. 

3. Hurt or loss caused to or sustained by a person 
or thing ; harm, detriment, damage. AA’ith an and 
pi. An instance of this. 

C1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 39 Wyth oute iniurie of hys 
godhed he ouercome hy'Di hat . . had brought man into 
synne. 1555 Eden Decadas'Ho Rdr. (Arb.) 49 Thiniurie of 
tyme consumynge all thy'nges. 1607 Topsell Tour-f. 
AVtMfj 1T658) 27 Some shepheards in Italy use thereof to 
make sacks, wherein they wtap themselves from the injury 
of rain. 1726 Leoni_ tr. Alberti's Arcliii. I. 45/1 Those 
parts of the Wall which are near to the ground, . . hy the 
alternate injuries of Dust and Wet, uie veiy apt to moulder 
and rot. iStdScoirApwffiy. x.v.x, Having sustained a heavy 
blow without injury. 1845 P'lorist's Jrnl. 266 Repotting. . 
has been neglected for three or four years without apparent 
injuiy to the plants. Ejfg-ineerVll, 282 Of the cases 
of injui'y from causes beyond the passengets' own control, 
all but twenty-seven were ocoasloncd hy collisions between 
trains, and mostly great numbers were injured at once. 


i“ b. concr. A bodily wound or soic. Ohs. rare, 

1599 Shahs. Hen. P, iii. vi. i29_Wee thought not good to 
bruise an iniurie, till it wcie full ripe. 

4. Comb., as injury -doing, wrong-doing. 

1567 hUrLET Gr. Forest 29 He. .began to accuse Natuic 
of Iniurie doing and offence. 

i" I’njtiry, Obs. Also (6 injuirie). [a. F. 
injiiricr (1266 in Halz.-L)aim.), ad. late L. in- 
juridre, f. injuria Injury. Supplanted c iCoo by 
the current Injure.] 

1. irans. To wrong ; = In.) ure t . 

C1484 Plunipton Corr. (Camden) 6.| One Kobait Walkin- 
ham is iiijuried & wronged of his lennoi in Atkeudeu. 1561 
Daus tr. Bnllinger on Apoc. (1573) 175 Rome hath spoyled 
the whole world, and iniuiied all nation.s. 1603 Fi.oriu 
Montaigne 616 He . . should greatly wrong himsclfe and 
iujurie me as imich. 1651 Hobues Leviaik. ii. x.vii, 119 If 
any particular member conceive himself injuried by the 
Body it self. 

2 . To abuse witli words, 1 evile, calumniate ; = In- 
jure 2. 

. 1484 Caxtqn Fables of TKsop l. xvi, That he be not 
iniuryed and moequed of euery one. 1S79T0M&0N Calvin's 
Serni. Tim. 1011/2 We must he moregieued and toimented 
at it, then if wee our seines weie reiiilcd and iiiiuried in 
most spiteful sort. 1603 Florio BJontaigne j. xlvii. (1897) 

II. 193 Where occasion brings us neere tlie enemie, wm 
fiecly give our souldiers liberlie, to .. injurie him with all 
manner of reproaches. 

3. To hurt, barm, damage; = Injure 3. 

1379 Fulke Confnt. Sanders 694 Least thetiophee of our 
victorie bj' tieading vpon..be iniuried. 1630 Loud Banians 
83 They will not indiire to sec a fly' or woime 01 anything 
living injtuyed. 

Hence + Imjuried jzi//. a., f rnjurying vbl. sb. 

1600 J. Wus/i in . 4 /r//pr. Controv. (Camden) J. 160 Vii- 
lesse the iniuried freely forgiue. 1604 T. Wright Passions 
278 The heynousnes ofspitefull iniurying. 

t Illju’st, a. Obs. [a. F. injusle tiqtb c., 
Oresme), ad. L. injusius, f. in- (In- 3) -p jfisius 
Just.] Not just ; opposed to justice ; = U njust. 

C1430 Lvdg. lilin. Poems, I lots, Sltcpe, <)• G. (Peicy Soc.) 
120 Injusle promocioune and parcialite. 1491 C.axton Vitas 
Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. 184 b/2 The w'elheis represente 
, the Iniuste cSt wycked. 1598 Spenser in Gro.sart 
Whs. I. 539 Iniiiste and dishonoiahle nieanes. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud, Ep. in. xi. 130 The quanell of Origen was 
injust and his conception erroneous. 1711 Hearse Collect. 

III. i86 Plainly shewing how injust they had been. 

Injustice (indge-stis). [a. F. injustice (iqtli 
c., Oresme), ad. L. injustilia, f! injusius Injulst : 
cf. Justice.] The opposite of justice; unjust 
action ; wrong ; want of equity, unfairness. AVith 
an and pi,. An instance of this; an unjust act. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 246 Speciall misgoveruaunce 
Tluough covetise and injustice. xp.6 Pllgr. Ferf. _(W. de 
W. 1531) 78 Occasy-on to condempne Iris prelate of iiriiistyce 
& iniquite. 1601 in Archpr. Controv. (Camden) II. 177 
The many iniustices of yo' last edict. 1611 Bible Ecclns. 
xl. 12 All briberie and injustice shall be biptted out. 1792 
I A need, IV. Pitt II. -xxix. 141 Tlie Americans have been 
I wronged. They have been driven to madness by injustice. 

! 1839 Miss MirEOiiD in L’Estrange (1870) III. vii. 102 
I The portrait prefixed to his ‘ .Speeches ’ does him great in- 
justice. 1879 H. Spencer Bata of Ethics vii. § 45. 122 The 
class-privileges which make injustices easy. 

Hence F Injrfsticer, Obs. mnee-wd., an agent or 
officer of injustice. 

mxdiS Raleigh iAw'q;'. Pari, (1628) 27 The luslices of 
peace in England haue oppos’d the iniuslicers of wane in 
England. 

tinju'stifiable, a. Ohs. rh-e. [In- 3. Cf. 
F. injustijiahle (Littrd).] IncaiJable of being jusli- 
fied, unjustifiable. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xii. 217 “We have no 
, easie reason to doubt, when great and entire Authors shall 
I introduce injustifiahle e.xamples. a 17x4 Burnet A«/i 
an. 1540 (R.) That injustifiable piecedent of passing over so 
necessary a lule, of giving the partys accused an hearing, 
j t Inju’Stly, adv. Obs. [f. INJU.ST + -ly '4.] 

I In an unjust manner, unjustly. 

1502 Ord. Cryslen Bleu (W. de W. 1506) ii. ix. loS To lie 
I iniusLly the cause of the detlie of our nej'ghboure. 1633 
, Hales Brevis Disqttis. in Phenix (1708) 11. 340 Either . . 

I your Doctrine is false, or else our Loid Christ injustly 
lequiies Impossibilities. <1117x5 Burnet Ovin Time 11. (17251 
j 1. 197 Letting the King see . . how injustly they laid been 
misrepresented to him. 
j Injyne, obs. foim of Enuine. 

I Ink (hjk), sb.i Forms : 3-4 euke, (5 enk, 
heuk), 3 inc, 3, 6-7 inck, 4-6 ynk(e, 4-7 inke, 
(6 incke, 6-7 yncke), 3- ink. [a. OF. emjue 
(irth c. in I-Iatz.-Darm. ; in mod.F. encre) •.—Itsit 
L. encanstum, a. Gr. ’i-ynavaTov the purple ink used 
by the Greek and Roman emperors for their signa- 
tures, f. kyicaieiv to bum in (see Encaustic). The 
OF, form retained the Greek accent, while It. in- 
chiostro (Old Milanese incosiro, Diez) is clue to the 
Latin stressing encaivstwn, ^encau' strum. The 

word has been adopted in Boh. as inkoust, for- 
merly inhaust', and in Du, as inkt (older enk{)l\ 

I. 1. The coloured (usually black) fluid ordi- 
I narily employed in writing with a pen on paper, 

1 parchment, etc. \ writing inlt), or the viscous paste 
I used for a similar purpose in printing {printing or 
printer's ink). 

When thp woid_ is used without qualification, the ordinaiy 
black writing-fluid is commonly meant. The various kinds 


of ink are distingui-ihed by ibciv colour, as hlach, red, blue, 
gold ink, etc. ; liy the purpose which they' scive, as copying, 
lithographic, marking, printing (os printer's), writing ink\ 
by some special quality, as indelible, invisible, sympaihetL 
utk\ by theplaceof mamifactuie, as Indian Ink, c\ v. 

CX2SO BIcid Blaregrete Ixi, .So hoc is wiiten vvid dike. 
a 1300 Cursor BT. 648 Esnan fuisoth wit hert mai think, Nc 
writer nan inai write wit inc YTrin. J/.S'. enke] pc mikel ioy. 
a 137S Joseph A rim. 194 On vclie biaundie was a word of 
preo maner dikes, Gold and Scluer he .seis and Astir foi- 
sope. 1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love Piol. (Skeat) 1, 15 Sonic 
.. painlen w ith colours riclic and some with veis, us with 
red inke, and some with coles and dialke. c 1400 Apol. 
L,olL gi We how not to honoi pe gospel pus, pat is to scy , 
pe henk, or pe paidieniyn. 148a Ci.mon Descr. Siotl. 
11520) ill They wolde somly me. .pcy iit llieiii with yul.e 01 
with other pdnlurc or colomc. 1568 Gr.mion Chron. II. 
637 Guthenberglus,. .within .xvj. ycies after did invent the 
ynke which the Printeis now use. 1590 Si'lnslh F. Q. i.i. 
23 Deformed monster.s, fowle, and blackc as inke. 1638 F. 
Junius Faint, of Ancients 2S5 Such a thiniie kiiide of inke 
01 vernish, thal’it did..daiken the . . glasing coloiiis. 1712 
ti. Pomet's Hist. Prngs I. 142 The Indians dye Skins, and 
make Ink with them. 1727-41 Cii.v.miU'RS Cyi'/. s.v., Indian, 
or Chinese ink, is an adiniiable composhioii..il is not fluid, 
like our w'riling inks. Ibid., Printing ink is made of nut- 
oil, or linseed-oil, turpentine and lamp-black. 1753 Ibid. 
.Suppl. S.V., Eveiy sou of liquor with which a peisoii may 
write so that the letters do not appear till there is some 
particulai means used to give them a colour different front 
that of the paper, are called by the name of sympathetic 
Inks. 176s Diet. Arts /J- .SV. s.v.. Composition of common 
black Ink. Preparation of Red Ink from Verniilion. 1796 
AVitiieking/j ;•<■/. PI. I II. 743 The expiessedj trice of the petals 
is a good blue ink. 18x9 Pantologia s.v. Ink,j Chemical 
Indelible Ink ' sold for the piupose of maiking linen. 1829 
PIooD Evg. Aram xxi, A sluggish water, black as ink, 'I'lie 
depth was so extreme. 1855 Carlyle .Misi.., Prin'.cnraub 
(1872) ATI. 158 Battles . . fought only by' ink. 1893 Seloi's 
Trav. S. E. .-Ifrica 151 The whole .sky on one side of the 
heavens tvas :ls black as ink. 1B99 Brit. Printer XII. 62 
Wheii..ty'pe lieie and there refuses to Lake ink. 

Jig. and iraiisf. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 4S A'< ;io 
person beyng embrued or spotted y“ ynke of y' abhoinin- 
able Clime, slioulde escape y“ peyne. 1677 PIouNt.civ: 01 . 
Law Consid. iv. (1704) 198 As if, like aqua forth, it would 
take out the ink which sm and the devil have cast on thcii 
souls in a moment. 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts Jj- W. Honey 
129 The lake w.as a pool of ink. 

b. The black inky liquid secreted by the cuttle- 
fish and allied ccphalopods, and stored in a sac 
or bladder, from which it is ejected at will so as 
to cloud the water and assist the animal iu its 
esca])e from clanger. 

«i586 .Sidney Arcadia 11622) 61 The^fish called sejii.i, 
which being in the net, castes a blacke inke about itselfe, 
that in the tlarkenesse theieof it may scape. 1589 tr. 
Pasqnils Retinn Cb, They aie the very Spawnes of the 
fish Siepia, .. wheiethc sireameis deeie, . they vomit \p 
yneke to trouble the waters. 1641 ‘ Smixtymnuu-s ’ Vind, 
Anszii. V. 62 He deals like the fish .Sepia, and casteth out a 
great deal of bl.Tck inke before the eyes of the Reader, that so 
bee may escape without observation. 1815 AV. Peoli' in 
TlioDisonriwA Philos. V. 417 (lieadingi On the Colouring 
Matter, or Ink, ejected by tbe Cuttle Fisb. 1847 CARiUiNiim 
Zool. § 880 .A very singular secreting organ, which, in the 
dibranchiate Cephalopod.s, produces an abundance of a 
black liquor, commonly termed its ink. 1861 Hul.me tr. 
BIoquin-Tandon 11. iir. ii. 82 A_ black liquid known as the 
Ink of the Cuttlefish .. The pigment . . known as Rumnn 
Sepia, is obtained fiom this black liquid. 

II. attrih. and Comb. 

2. General combinations : a. attributive, as ink- 
drop, -line, -stain ; b. objective, as ink-carrying, 
-distribtuing, -dropping , -smstuig adjs. , ink-maker ; 

c. iubtrumeiital, as ink-blurred, -spoiled, -stained, 
•'Written adjs.; d. similative, as ink-black, -coloured, 
adjs, ; also ink-like adj. 

xsgp AIars'ton Sco. Villanie i. iii. 183 AVhat Academick 
startled Satyrist .. with ^inke-black fist, AVoiild to-sse each 
muck-heap, for some outcast scraps? 1897 Mary Kingsi.ly 
IV. Africa 298 Looking blankly at a lake of ink-black 
slime. 1873 Knight Diet. Blech. 1188/1 The endwise motion 
of the 'ink-disliibiiting rollers, a 1847 Eliza Cock Room of 
Household ii, The rink-drop may fall. <1:1649 Dkumm. on 
I-Iawtii. Poems AVks. fiyii) 16/1 To deadly cypress, and 
^ink-diopping firrs; A'oiir palms and miitles change. 160.5 
Sylvester Dn Darlas u. iii. in. Lazo 552 AVith Mnk-like 
Rheum the dull Mist.s’ drouzy vapours (juench their home 
Fires. X73_x AV. Halt-penny Perspective 24 Then diaw 
the Ink Lines ., whicli repiesents the Top of the AA'all. 
1598 'Cl.owio, Inchi ostrai-o, .. an ’'iiike-maker. 17x4 DIan- 
ueville /'" ai. Bees 117.33) 1. 333 The ink-makers .. would . . 
offer to choak me with astringents, or drown me jii the 
black liquor. iBosMod. London 443 Iiikinakers, stationeis, 
paperraakets. 18x9 Pantologia s.v. Ink, Lemon-juice, and 
the juice of sorrel will also lemove "ink-stains. 1857 Eadie 
J. Kitto xii. (1861) 418 An inkstained recluse. 1581 Sidney 
Apol. Pqetrie (Arb.) 71 All, that haue had the euill lucke to 
reade this ^incke-wasting toy of mine. 

3. In the names ofvessels or leceptacles for bold- 
ing writing or printing ink, as ink-bottle, -box, -can, 
-case, -ntp, -dish, -glass, -holder, -reservoir, -tin. 
Also Ink-hobn, -pot, -stand, -standish. 

1583 Hollyband Cainpo di Fior 333 Hoe boyc, reache 
me that *inke-boLtell. 1711 Budgell Sped. No. 77 f 9 He 
writes a Letter, and flings the Sand into the Ink-botlle; he 
tvrites a second, and mistakes the Super.scription. 1875 
A. R. Hope Bly Schoolboy B'r. 227 He dipped a large pen 
into his inkbottie. 1640 Howell Dodonals 6'n _(t645) 55 
The secretary pour’d the*Ink-boxall over the AVri tings. 1851 
Illnstr. Exhib, 489 The ductor-roller forms one side of an 
ink-box, from which, a.s it revolves, it withdraws a portion of 
ink. 1663 Boyle Hist. Colours in Exp, ix, I have found pens 
blacked . . when I had a while carried them about me in a silvei 
■’‘ink-case. x886 Stevenson Pj\ Otto ii. xiii. 221 Give me 
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the 'iiik-ill-ih. 1680 V, At snr /I/A t/z. / w/flt//. in-; If the Inte I 
changf' nf Ink lioins, into *Ink glasse-,, liad Imi t.uiglit ut 
how fiatl and biittle wf all aie. 1806-7 J- liEttFstuRii i 
Miseries Hum. J,!je 11826) vtii. wiv, Kmptjing the iiik- 
glas"; (by mistake for the ^and-gkissi on a paper whteh ymi 
have jll^t written out faiily. 1703 ' 1 '. N. Cily d- C. i'ht- 

154, I saw liim Sudderon bottoms to Le.iden-stamls, ' 
or ^Ink-holdem. 1853 CsRI.Yl.i; /h'/Vararai/fi 100 Standing 
in Luther’s room, with Luther’s poor old oaken table, oaken ^ 
inkholder, still theie. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek, \\%-jh. 
The *ink leservoir of a piiiuing-piess from which the ink is 
taken by an ink-ioller. 1876 Prefxb & SiVEWiuGiir 
Telegyap/ty 73 The ink-reseivoir should never be too full, 
otherwise the appaiatus is apt to become clogged with ink. 

4 . Special combinations : ink-bag, the bladder- 
shaped sac in the cuttle-fish and related animals 
containing the ‘ ink ’ : see i b above ; ink -ball, 

{ci) =Ball j/t.t 13 ; see quot. 1884 ; (Zi) a kind of 
oak-gall employed in the manufacture of ink ; 
ink -bench, the inking-lable of a piinting machine 
(Knight Diet. Mcch. 1S73) ; ink-block, in print- 
ing, a block or table on which the ink is 
spread, to be taken up by the rollers or ink-balls ; 
ink-brayer = ERAYLit^; ink-cap = ink-inmh- 
room ; ink-cylinder, an inking cylinder or 1 oiler 
ilia printing machine; fink- dabbler, a scribbler; 
t ink-divine (see quot.) ; ink-duct, {a) the duct 
of a cephalopod’s ink-bag ; {b) ^ivk-trongii ; ink- 
eraser, a piece of prepared caoutchouc, or similar 
substance, used to erase writing in ink or blots; ink- 
fish, a cuttle-fish or squid ; ink-fonntain = ink- 
t rough-, ink-gland — ; ink-knife, a blade 

for controlling tlie flow of ink from an ink-foun- 
tain, or for pressing down the ink; fink-man, 
the employee in a piinting-office who prepares the 
ink for use ; ink-ranshroora, a mushroom of the 
genus Coprimis-, ink-nut = My robal an ; ink- 
pad, an inking-pad ; ink-pencil, a pencil filled 
with a composition possessing some of the qualities 
of ink ; ink-plant, tlie European shrub Coriaria 
/uyrlifolia, or New Zealand species C. ihymifolia ; 
ink-powder, the powdered ingredients of ink ; 
ink-printing, the process of making photographic 
prints in common ink; ink-roller, an inking- 
roller; ink-root, the root of the American sea- 
lavender or marsh-rosemary {Siaiice Limoninni) ; 
ink-saG=?«Z’-^<j,^; ink-saucer, a dark mark (be- 
neath the eye) ; ink-slab, the slate or stone slab 
of an ink-table ; ink-slice, a broad knife or paddle 
used for handling printer’s ink ; ink-slinger (orig, 
U.Si), a contemptuous appellation for a profes- 
sional writer, esp. a reckless writer in the newspaper 
press ; so ink-slinging ; ink-spot, {a) a stain 
of ink ; (/i) a dark spot on the skin ; ink-stone, 
(a) native copperas or iron-sulphate, used in mak- 
ing ink, (/;) a slab of stone or slate on which Indian 
ink is prepared for use by rubbing; ink-surface, 
a suiface serving as an ink-table ; ink-table, in 
a printing-press, the table or slab on which the ink' 
is distributed by the roller ; ink-tippler {nonce- 
tvd.), one who is constantly using ink, a writer ; 
ink-trough, the reservoir containing the inlr in a 
printing machine; ink- value, the equivalent in 
a black-and-white print of a colour in a painting ; 
ink-well (see quots.) ; ink-wood, the tree Hype- 
late panicidata, found in S. Florida and the W. 
Indies ; ink-writer, a telegraph instrument which 
records messages in ink. 

*835-6 Todd Cycl. Auai. 1 . 536 The *ink-bag probably 
attains Its largest proportional size in the genus Sepiota. 
1873 Dawson Earth Man ix. 224 The Belemnite . . had 
ink-bags provided with that wonderfully divided pigment, 
inimitable by art. 1884 Soutiiwakd Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 
385 The Piinter's*InkBall, which is now very seldom used, 
consists of a semi-glohular pad, coatedpvilh composition. 
1868 Century Plag. XXXVI. 765 The juice of poke-berries, 
compounded with vinegar, or the distillation of a vegetable 
product known as ‘ ink balls usurped the place of ink. 
i688 R. Holme A rniomy n. ill. 56 Brayer, is a round wooden 
Rubber . . used in the ■'Inke-block to Bray and Rub Inke. 
*727-41 CiiAMBEBS C>'cZ. s.v. Printing, One_ of these [balls] 
the pressman takes in each hand, and applying them on the 
ink-block, to charge them with ink", he [etc.]. 1790 Nichol- 
son Specif. Patent, O is a cylinder faced with leather and 
lying across an ink-block. 1841 Sav.age Did. Printing 
s.'/. Ink Block, The introduction of rollers has superseded 
the use of the ink block, for which has been substituted an 1 
■ inking apparatus. 1887 Naturalist XXI. 553 *Ink- ! 

cap (species of Coprinus). 1894 Brit. Prinieryil. 346 Most | 
rollers in the better machines are driven by the friction of the 1 
■^ink cylinder. 1598 E. Jonson Ev. Man in Hmn, v. i, ' 
These paper-pedlars ! these ’’'ink-dabblers ! 1604 S. Hieron 
ll'ks. I. 533 It is no matter, tliough the papists continue^ to 
call vs inscornefinke-diuines, becauseofourclo.se adhering 
to the holy text. 183S-6T0DD Cycl. Anat. I. S3o/i_Delicate 
fasciculi . . intercept the termination of the . . *mk-duct. 
1883 W. Blades in Printers’ Beg. 125/2 The ink-duct at the 
end, with its roller supplying a small but regular quantity 
of ink at each revolution. 1881 Daily News i Mar. s/t 
However long you may boil the tender parts of camel, the 
plat . . is no better than so much *ink-eraser. 1693 Phil. 
Trans. XVII. 855 The Sleave or *Ink-fish, LoUigo, 1752 
Sir J. Hill Hist. Anhn, 97 The Ink-fish, or Cuttly-fish 
. . when in danger of being taken, it emits a black liquor 
like ink out of it’s mouth. 1875 Knight Diet, Mcch, 


The ^Ink-fountain and ink di-itrihuting apparatus. 1851-6 I 
Woodward /I fti/Aijcii 63 '’Ink-gland .alwaj-. pireneiu. 1598 
Florio, hichiostraio, an *jnke-maii, an mke-mnker. 1619 
Furchas Microcosnnts Iv. 523 The Piinter seemes to muster 
a great many vncler him; the Founder, Grauer, Cuttei, 
Inke-man, Paper-man, Correctox, Compxositor, Presse-men, 
and others. i6go Lontt. Gas. No. 2534/4 Llolman’s London | 
Ink-Powder,., being the best Ingredients for making the i 
stxongest and best black Willing Ink. 1819 Pantologia s.v. 
Ink, Ink powder, .is nothing else than the .siibslances em- 
ployed in the composition of common ink, pounded and 
pulverised. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 307 It . , 
lemains for a short period in contact with the suiface of the 
ink-roller, .thereby receiving a poition of ink upon its sur- 
face. 1890 W.J. Gordon houndry 181 A sei-ies of distii- 
butiiig ink-rollers. 1884 F. M. Crawford Born. Singer 
1 . 3 He Iiad great black eyes, with ^ink-saucers under 
them. 1884 Southward Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 3S4 Where 
very large quantities of Ink are required to he spread out 
on the table, an "ink .slice is sometimes used. 1887 W. 
Douglas Duelling- Days in the Army 132 Every one on the 
Paris press seems ready, .to fight any other ink-.slinger on 
the slightest provocation. 1896 Academy 7 Nov. 347/2 
Only great critics, or impel tinent inkslingers, would attempt 
to appraise their value. 1894 Daily News 2 May 6/3 High- 
bred women who were not given to what modern .Americans 
call ‘Tnk-slinging '. 1896 Spectator 7 Nov. 6ig There is. .110 
pictuiesque ink-slinging, as the happy American phrase \ 
goes. 1839 Mag. Dorn. Kcon. IV. 214 '"Ink-spots and other 1 
stains on silk. 1897 Alliniii’s Syst. Med. II. 223 If a 
geneial erythema Im small-pox] he .. accompanied by • 
isolated ink .spots it will ceitainly be fatal. 1825 J. Niciioi,- I 
.SON Operat. Mechanic 307 The leciprocating inoiion of the | 
carriage causes the * ink-table .. to leceive ink upon its i 
surface fioin the elastic roller. 1884 SoutiiuarD Piact. 1 
Print, (ed. 2) 467 As an ink table for colour work there is 1 
nothing equ.al to_ white marble. 1892 It<id. led. 4) 12 In | 
‘ machines ' . . the ink table always adjoins the type bed, and 
tlie rollers are passed over it and on to the type meclianic- 1 
ally. 1842 Mrs. Gore I'ascin. 120 Do I look like an old 
lat that has spent its days iii gn.awing the classics ?. .Am I 
I an ’'ink tippler ? a college sizar ? 1818 E . Cowper in Sat age j 
Diet. Print. (1841) .s. v. Inking Appa^ a/us, I’he “'ink trough ^ 
is fixed at one edge of the table. 1890 W. J. Gordon j 
Foundry 181 An Jnk-troiigh from which the rollei . .is lifted j 
at every revolution. 1894 Athencenm 22 Dec. SOy.T The 
rendering of what are called the ink values of Mi. Beards- 
ley’s designs, .must have been a matter of frequent difficulty. 
1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1188/2 Ink-well, an ink-cup 
adapted to occupy a hole in a deak. 1876 Prf.ece & SiVE- 
WRIGHT Telegraphy 71 While it [the inking disc] just dips 
into the ink-well it also gently presses against the paper. 
Ibid. 116 Wheatstone’s system of automatic telegraphy is 
that which is used in England .. the messages are recorded 
on an exceedingly delicate form of direct ink-writer. j888 
T. Gray in Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 119/2 The form of instru- 
ment almost univeisally used in Europe makes the recoid in 
inlr, and hence is sometimes called tlie ‘ ink- writer ’. 

Ink, Also 6 ynck, 6-7 inke. [Origin 
unknown.] 

tl. orig. An iron cross set in the lower face of 
the upper millstone, and serving to poise it on the 
spindle which turns it ; a mill-rind. As a charge 
in /Ar. = FEE-r>E-JiOLiNE; see also Ink-molyne. 

1572 BossnwELL /DwwiV nr. 20 b, The office of an Ynck 
Molyne, and to what purpose it serueth betwene the hlyll 
stones, is, I thinke, knowne to inoste men, but to Myllers 
especially, who in takinge theire tolle, forget oftentimes the 
Rule taught them by their myll ynck. i6io Guillim 
Heraldry 11. vii. (1611) 70 Perhaps because it lesembleth 
the Inke of a hlill which is eveimore Pierced. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury m. 341/1 The Inke ot Rinde of a Mill. 
Millers term it in English a Brandiet or hlill Rinde. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ferde Moulin, The iron-ink, 
or ink of a mill, which sustains the moving mill-stone. 

2. In current use : see quot. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech. 1019/2 Step or hik, the .socket 
which holds the toe of a vei tical shaft or spindle. 

Ink, sh'.o : see Inke. 

Ink (iijk), V. Also 6 enk. [f. Ink sbA] 

1 . Iraus. To mark, stain, or smear with or as 
with ink. 

1562 PiLKiNGTON Expos. Abdyas Pref. Aavij b, Enking 
their hands in bloude. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Lady Rich 16 Slar., You may . . send lelteis of passion, 
friendship, .or even of news, without ever inkingyour fingers. 
*755 Johnson, To Ink, to black or daub with ink : as, his 
face is all over inked. 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, viii, There 
were a couple of long, old, x’iclcety desks, cut and notched, 
and inked, and damaged in every possible way. 1865 Mr.s. 
'Nm'stAV.'i Gayworthys iii./iSyg) 39 Grasping the pen close 
down toward the nib and inking himself profusely. 

b. To cover (types, etc.) with ink in order to 
print from them. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. y. Printing, The plate 
sufficiently inked, they first xvipe it coarsely over with afoul 
i-ag. *819 Paniologia s. v. P 7 'inting, The cylinder A returns 
empty, and the cylinder B inked. *841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 
18/2 One [man] to ink the types. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 190 He seized the semi-liquid glue and with it 
inked a forme. 

2. With adverbs, as ink in (or over), to go over 
or trace in ink (lines previously drawn in pencil) ; 
ink out, to obliterate with ink; ink tip, to cover 
completely Avith ink. 

1845 Athencenm 18 Jan. 71 The impression Is inked up 
with rollers and printed from in the usual manner of surface- 
printing. 1881 Bibliographer Dec. 8/1 The separate 1525 
device . . with the objectionable motto inked out. 1884 
Southward Pract. Print, (ed. z) 398 If the roller has been 
inked up, it must be carefully scraped with a blunt knife be- 
fore being used again. _i8M N. Zealand. Herald 28 May 
3/7 Finished drawings, inked in and elaborately coloured. 
*892 Ld. Rosebery in Daily News 16 Mar. 3/2 The equity 
of the case will be met if Mr. Campbell letires with the 
scrutineers and inks over his pencil. 


ITence Inked (iijkt'i, ///. a. 

1790 Nicholson Specif. /'nAw/, Tills motion causes the 
cylinder B to revolve continunlly, and con.sequently in 
lender its inked suiface very uniform, by the action of it- 
ili dribyting rollers. 1851 TiiAcicrRxv Eng. liven, v. (1S761 
J 10 With inked nifties, and ilaret stains on his tainished 
lace coat. 1890 W’. J. GoiinoN /hi/HiAy 216 The hardened 
gelatin is bitten auaj on eai h sideofthe inked lines. 

I'llk-beirry. A name given, Irom Iheir colour 
or juice, to various berrieg, and to the shrubs that 
produce them. a. A small shrub of the holly 
family {Priiios glaber 01 Ilex glabra), a native of 
the Atlantic coast of N. America, b. The West 
Indian indigo-berry {Randia aenkafet). e. T’lie 
plant MolUnedia (or Ilibara) macrophylla, called 
Austmlian or Queensland inkberry. d. luk- 
berryweed, the poke-weed {PhyioJacca decatnlro), 
a native of the Atlantic coast of N. America and 
North Africa, the Azores and China ; called also, 
from its purplish-red juice, Red ink planf. 

c 1850 Nat. lincycl, I. 959 Prinos glaber is n low hand- 
some shrub, with white flowei.s and a black fruit ; hence it 
is called, in Jeisey, ink-heirie.s. 1880 Zf/n-. Knosol. 

VIII. 26 Inkhetry, Ilea glabra, a shrub belonging to the 
holly family. 

t Inke. Obs. rare. Also ink. [Periv.ation un- 
known.] (See quot.) 

1615 Latham P'aliOiny (1633) 23 Adding unto the Inke of 
a clove as much cleane wash: flannell in qu.antitie, as may 
make her a reasonable casting. Ibid. Expl.m. Words, Inke, 
whether it he of Partridge, fowle, clones, 01 any other piey, 
is the necke from the liead to the body. [Hence in latei 
writeis and diets. ; in some, as in Phillips 1706, spelt ink.] 

Inkexi (i'ljken), a. Now rare, [f, Ink jd.l h- 
-F.N h] Of ink ; written with ink. finken di- 
vinity (see quot. 169S). 

1600 O. E. (?M. SuTCLiFrr.) Bepl. Libel n. i. 5 Olheis 
call them Inken cliuinity, and account them no better then 
Mattel of strife. 16^ Christ E.valted Ded. A ij h, A 
debauched Ciew of this Age, . . that call the Scriptures an 
Inken Divinity. 1893 National Observer 17 June 120 '2 
The inken cur.se was laid upon him; . . he was never happy 
without a pen and something to wiite upon. 

Inkennel, variant of Enkennel v., Obs. 

’t" linker, Obs. Forms: x incer, yneer, 
incyr, 3 inker, incker(e, unker, Orm. junnkerr. 
[OE. incer of you two, (i) gen. dual of the second 
pers. pron. Thou: see Inc ; = Goth, igqara, ON. 
ykknr-, (2) declinable possessive pronoun = Goth. 
iggar, ON. ykkarr. On the ME. junnkerri unker 
see Inc.] 

1 . As genitive dual ; Of you two. Either inker, 
either of you two ; ittker ba}re, of you both. 

rioso Mariyrol. in Cockayne Shrine 148 'Yncer tesSer 
ofslyhS oSerne. . and yncev wif beoS on anum cIees® wndewan. 
C1200 Ormin 6183 All halt 3ho jeovnehh wihh skill, 'J'u 
5unnkerr hahre gode. c 1205 Lay. 32170 pat unker aeiSer 
oder Luuie .swa Sis hro'Sei. 01230 Had Meid. 31 Swa pat 
inker eiSer heasci wiS o 5 er. C1300 Ilavelok 1882 Roheul I 
willam I hware ar ye? Giipeih eher unker a god tie. 

2 . as possess, pron. Belonging to you two, your. 

^975 Rushw. Gosp. Matt. ix. eg /Efter geleafan incrum 

^eweoitie inc [ciooo Ags. Gosp., A^ftyr incrum i^eleafan ; 
c 1160 Hatton Gosp., Aifier yncre ^teleafen]. c loqo Allfhic 
E.x od, X. 17 Biddajj incerne God, piet he adrife pisne deap 
framme. 1:1205 L.ay. 5102 Incker mocler inc hateS. Ibid. 
5623 Ich inckere freond wurSe. 

Inker (i’qkax), sb. [f. Ink v. y -ER I.] One who 
or that wliich inks. 

1 . A telegraph-instrument which records the mes- 
sage in ink. 

*882 Daily News 27 Jan. 2/1 Needle telegraph.s, Morse 
Inkers, soundeus, and type printers. i8gg Ibid. 30 hlar. 5/5 
An ordinary Morse inkex-, or tape-machine. 

2 . Printing. An inking-roller. 

*884 Southward Pract. Print, (ed. 2) 469 Next .set in theii 
places the wavers and the Inkeis. 1890 W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 203 The Marinoni web . .with the inkeis at the to;! 
and bottom. 1898 Brit. Printer XI. 281 q’hvee or four 
inkers, .for distribution on table, 

3 . A mechanical drawing-pen, 

I'nk-horn. Forms: see Inix j/i.i [f. Ink y/i.t 

-1-Hokn 12 ; cf. obs, Du. inki-horn, enkt-horen 
(Kilian).] 

1 . A small poi table vessel (originally made of 
a horn) for holding writing-ink : now seldom used. 

j 't* To smell of the ink-horn, to be pedantic ; term 
of inkhorn = ink-horn term 2 b. 

*382 Wyclif Ezek. i.v. 11 The man that .. hadde an enk- 
horn in Ills rigge. 1:1440 Protnp. Parv. zfizlz Inlcehorne, 
attramentarinm. 1463 Mann. 15- Honseli. Exp. (Roxb.) 
229 Item, payd . . for a pener and a ynkotne, iij. d. 1474 
Caxton Chesse 77 On his gurdel a penner and anynk-horn. 
c 1570 Pride cS- Lowt. (1841) 30 Ne had they term of ink- 
horne ne of penne But plaine m_ speache. is87_ Golding 
De Mornay x.xvi. 396 Proclamations set foorth in such a 
stile,,. smelling too much of the Inkehorne. 1687 T. Brown 
Saints in. Uproar Wks. 1730 I. 75 Children don't use to 
come into the world with their ink-horns and pocket-books 
about tliem. 1733 Lady B — z in Swi/Ts Lett. (1766) II. 
191 Two days ago I washed the mould out of my inkhorn, 
put fresh ink into it. 1:1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 253 He 
drew fi'om a little writing-case, .some paper, a cut cane, and 
an ink-horn. 1879 Maclear Celts viii. 133 Literary appa- 
iatus, such as waxed tablets, styles, pens, and ink-horns. 

2. attrib, a. fink-horn fish, the ink-fish or 
cuttle-fish; fink-horn mate, varlet contempt- 
uous appellations for a scribbler. 
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iggS F,/iv!nr!o\\]\\, To dre^^qe an ^Take home in 
lauine Lolli^o. 1635 Swan Spec. il 7 . (1^70) 34a The 
Calaraary .. Some rail him the Ink-hoin-rish. 1591 Sn^us. 

I Hen, J'f, HI. 1 . 90 lore that we will siiffei oiirh a Piinre , . 
To lie rllsgi.aretl hy an ’‘luke-hmne Mate, Wee. .all will 
light. 1820 L.\Ma Eu'a .Ser. i, a Keires jMc?!, Vouv snin 
li.oiorhial ni .itate-g.alherei'i, — tho« ‘ink-hen n v:iilrt.=;, who 
( any their want of welcome in iheir face^ ' 

b. ink-lioru term, a term of the liteiaiy lan- 
guage, a learned or bookish word ; .so also vi/e- 
Jioni desire, language, word, arch, 

1343 Il.ALE Yet a Coinse sob, Sothe aie your Vnkehoine 
teimes. 1583 PurricNiitM Jin^, Pocsie 11. xii[il. (Aib.l 130 
Irreuocable, inadiation, depopvilation and such like, . . which 
. . were long time despised for iukehorne termes. 1589 
Oreeme Mennphon (Arh.l 51 Wherefoie thotighe he had done 
it of ail ink home desire to be eloquent. 1623 Li.sle .Hllfric 
un O. ij. Ah Test. Pief, {1638' 16 Tame to stufl'e the text with 
such fustian, such inkehoine teime.s, a.s may seem 10 favour 
their pads. 1784 Hui'ton B^■nn Kem IVark h Inkhorn 
words, to be honest, we knaw lile .abaut. 1871 Lowell 
IV. (r88Gl 330 As if it weic a spoken, and not merely an 
ink-horn language. 1872 Minto Png. Prose Lit. n. ii. 235 
Inkhorn words of Latin oiigin. 
t I'nlchOMlism. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. -1- -ism.] 

A learned or pedraitic word or expression ; an ink- 
hom term or phrase. 

iS97"8 Bp. Hall Snf. i. vlii, ra Singing his love . . Tn 
mightiest ink-hornismes he can thither wrest. i6n Cotgk,, 
S!/pe?gH?'£ite>-, to oveiflow (an Inkhornisme In Rabelais'!. 

So I'sikliornist, one who uses ink-horn lerm.s ; 
a pedant. Ohs, 

1392 G. Hae\t.y Pietce’.'s S riper. i 3 i, I have seldorne 
lead a more gaiish .and pibald stile m any scribliiig Ink- 
hornist, 

'I'l'llkhoruizei v. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. -h -Tzn ] 
To use pedantic word.s. (Also, to inkJiornittc 
?'/.) irans. To treat tn, or assail with, ink-horn 
lernis. Hence i* Iiikliornizing ppj. a.; also 
t I'nkliorniaer — Inkhormst. 

1589 Pnppe w. Hatchet B Iv b, I know a foole that shall 
so inkliorniye you tvith .straunge phrases, that I’oii .shall 
blush at your owne_ bodges. 1611 Cotgr., Pedantesque, 
pedanticall, uikhornhing, pedaiitlike. Ibid., PednuHzer, 
to pedantize it, or play the Pedant ; . .also, to inkhornize it, 

Inkindle, obs. variant of Enkindle v. 
Inkiness ('i'qkines). rare. [f. Inky a. -t- -ness.] 
The quality of being inky. 

tdxi CoynR., Encrete, inkinesse, or blacknesse. 1833 
Yi.k'S'te Grinnell Kxp. xxvii. (1856) 220 Contrasted with the 
pure white snow, their waters are black, even to iukyness. 

Inking* (rgkiij'i, vhL sh. [f. Ink tv. ■+ -im 1 .] 
The action of the verb Ink ; spec, the covering of 
type with ink preparatory to printing. 

1818 E. CowiF.R in Savage Piet. Print. (1841) s. v. Inking 
Apparatus, The advantages of this mode of inking are 
considerable. 1833 J. Holland Mann/. Metal II. 233 It 
[a printing-machine] was found to be too complicated ; tlie 
iiikirig was defective. 1872 Daily News i8 June 5/1 The 
rending^ or the inking of a reputation. 1884 Leeds Plercttry 
YVkly, Suppl, IS Nov. i/r He .succeeded in combining a press 
with mechanical instead of manual methods of Inking. 

b. attrih, or Conih., chiefly in terms relating to 
printing, or to those parts of tlie printing-machine 
concerned in the process of inking the type, as 
inking- apparatus, -ball, -cylinder, -disk, -pad, I 
-poiver, -roller, -slab, -table, -trough. (Cf. Ink ' 

1825 J* Nicjjolson Operat. Mechanic 306 Two systems 
of ■*iiiking apparatus,, .adapted to ink their respective forms | 
of types. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foeindry 190 In 1815 Forster j 
hadfoimdthe Staffoid-shirepotters dabbing on theirp.atterns ' 
with lumps of glue and treacle. He took the mixture and I 
made it into *in king-balls. Sj/ecif, Patent, 

A is the priacing-cylhtder . . and B is the ‘’iiikiug-cyllnder, ! 
with its disttibuting-rolIers._ 1831 Illnstr. Exhih. 491 An 1 
apparatus similar to the inking cylinder of the platen j 
macliine. 1876 Preece & Sivewright TeUiraphy 71 The I 
position of the ^inking disc, with respect to the paper and i 
armature.^ 1892 Southward Praci. Print, (ed. 4) 423 The 

‘ Minerva’ has its inking disc in two parts. 1790 Nicholson 
Specif Patent, The lever . , raises the ^iuking-piece, which 
•applies itself against one of the distributing-rollers. Ibid., 

U is the ^inldug-rolier, 1873 Knight Diet. Meek. 1188/1 
Tlie diagonal arrangement of the inking-roller. .is described 
ill Applegath’s English patent, 1823. 1841 Chambers'' In- ^ 

form. 636/2 The type-carriage and *inking-tab]es have a , 
reciprocating motion. 1831-3 Tosilinson Cycl Arts in 
Penny Cycl, and Suppl. (1858) 538/1 As the inking-table .. 
passes the ductor-roller, it receives from it a coating of ink, 

Inkirly, variant of Increly tirA;. | 

Inklsh (i*r)ldj), tn. rare. [f. Ink sh.'^ -t- - isb,] 
Somewhat inky ; blackish, | 

1670 H. Stubbe AAj Ultra 93 To pursue the Circulation 
of the blood there by' the injecting of Inkish liquor. 1813 
VV, H. Ireland Scrihbleoinania 242 Greeting each imp in 
his true inkish plight. 

Inkle (iqk’I), i'A Now m'fi. Forms ;(jync- 
(li)ull, ynkell, ynkle," 6-7 ynckle, inokle, 6- 
incle, inkle. [Derivation not ascertained. 

Du. enkel, fornieily' enckel, nickel ‘ single’, is suggested by 
the sound, and it is quite conceis'able that this might he ap- 
plied to_a' narrow’ or ‘inferior/ tape; but historicalevidence 
IS wanting. Identity of origin with tingie (as conjectured 
by some) is out of the question.] 

1 . A kind of linen tape, formerly much used for 
various purposes. } 

Yatten Cltmxh-w, A cc. (Soin. Rec. Soc. ) 133 For a pece I 
of brode yncull for gyrdyllys . . vL 1546 Ibid. 139 For whyte j 
ynchull to make amyss . .j‘i. 1567 Harman Caveat 65 YVith 1 
baskets, .on their armes, where in they haue laces, pynnes, 
nedles, white ynkell. j6t6 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady v. I 


1 iii, My wife is le.ainiiig now Sir, to weave Inkle. 1673 Ray I 
Jouiit Lotv C. (173S1 1 . 41 lleie we noted .an engine 01 1 
wheel for the weaving ol inkle and tape. 1686 I.ond, Car. 1 
Ni,. 2197 '4 LoM, . a parcel of Papei-,, . wi apt and hound 1 
about with I.Jed fncle. 1781 \T. Harrod Aniiq. Stitn/for,! 
I17H5I 11 , 4,1; His shoes weie..iy'd with stiings ofa pinple 
1 oloiir, . . hut whether ribbon, or inkle I know nnt. 1823 j 
IIrocki it At C. AVovr., Jnklc, an infeiior kind of tape. 1868 | 
'' i'i,i.vsoN Cit’veiand Gloss., Inkle, a narrow linen tahiic, 01 ' 

'' kind of tape, fonnerly used foi shoe-ties, apion-.stiings, and 
j the like. 

' i‘b. A piece, or variety, of inkle. Obs. 

J 1607 Markh \m Casml. 1. (1617) sS'l’ake anincle 01 Ribband, 

I and measure the Foale when hee is new foaled. 1610 — 

I Masterp. 11. iii 399 Either stitch them togethei, or with a 
' bioad inckle hind them vp. 1611 Siivks. Winter's T. iv. iv. 

I aoS Hee hath Ribbons of all the colouis i’ th Raiiiebow ; 

Points. .Inckles, Cadclysses, Cambiickes, I.awnes. 1639 T. 

I Dll Grey Compl. llorsem. 141 Willi an incle or lilliting bind 
I the liough. 1733 P. lanns.rv Interest Scot, ror They buy 
up huge (Quantities of our fine Linen Yam, ..Yam of a 
I coarser Staple.. for Warp to their wrought Inkles, Fustians 
and Linsywoolsies. 

2 . The linen thiead or yarn from wliich inkle is 
mamifaclnred ; usually vtiifrought inkle. 

1345 Kates Cnstom-ho. bvb, Incle the hnndrelh poiuide 
ynwrought. 1371 Wills 6- hr.’. N. C. (Surtees 1835! 361, 

I iij ouncs of cotton silk iij''.— ij ouncs of fyne ynkeil vi'^. 
1383 Rates Cnstom-ho. C vij, IncMe viiwiought called white 
lined single 01 double. 1608 Siiaks. Pei-, v. Choi. S Maiiim 
1 ..with her neeld composes Nature’s own shape, of bud, 
bii d, hi anch, or beriy . . Her inkle, silk, twin with the 1 rihied 
cherry.^ 1714 Lend. Gixa. No. 5240/7, Uiiwionght Incle Im- 
ported Into this Kingdom. 1813 Chroit. in Aiui.Rcg.-!^^/ 
Riblions made of silk mixed with Inkle 01 cottoii. 1873 
I Knight Diet. Mech. iiS 3 /i Spinel is ble.ached yarn foi the 
I manufacture of the tape, .and is known as nnwrought inkle. 

I iBqij Spons' Rncycl. Mann/. I. sqoThe majoiity [of wiclis] 

1 consist of inkle, .a fine flax y.ain. 

j 8. £i/AV/l and Conih.,ts.%inklt'-ho‘itse, -loom, -maker, 
j -mamtfaciitrc, -manjifactitrer, -pmiiifs, -roll, -siri^ig, 
-■wares ; also f inkle-beggar, a heg-gar who sefls 
j tape, etc. ; inkle-eloquence, ? tawdry, shoddy 
' rhetoric ; inkle -weaver, a weaver of inkle or linen 
I tape ; whence the phrase as great (or thick) a.s in- 
1 kle-wcavers , extremely intimate (see qnot. lySSL 
[ t6i6 T. Adams Div. Herbal Wks. 1862 II. 437 Fiom the 
i courtier to the carter, from the lady to the Ankle-beggar, 
theie is this excess. 1774 IVestni. Mag. II. 453, I have 
seen a powdered coxcomb of this gawzy m.ake . . flatter 
himself with the power of his ‘‘inkle eloquence. 1843 Neru 
Stai. Acc.Scotl, VI. 157 In 1732 Mr. Hai'vey brought away 
from Haeilem two inlde-looraa. 0:1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. 
Crew, Cannikin, . . as great as Cup and Cann ; or as 
.great as two ^Inklemakers. 1803 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. 
II. 12S Ten tons of linen yarn have been annually consumed 
in the "’'inkle manufacture. 1771 Smollett Hnmph. Cl. 

3 Sept,, Mr. M’Clellan, a rich *inkle-manufactuver. 1603 
Manch. Crt. Leet Rec. (1883! II. 189 For sale of sackclothe, 
^inclepoints, Garteringe, Threede, Buttons and oth' Small 
n-ares. 1383 Rates Cnstom-ho. C vij, ‘Tnckle roles the clo.sen 
peeces. _ 1610 M.yrkham Masterp. 1. xxxiii. 65 Tye vp his 
eares with a soft ’'inckle string. 1845 New Siat. Acc. Scotl. 
VI, 137 Glasgow was the fiftt place in Biitain where ’‘"inkle 
wares were manufactured. 1691 T. Browne Reasons Mr. 
Bays changing Relig. (ed. 2) 15 The ' Inkle-weavers . . the 
dealers in Ribbons. 1738 Swift Pol, Conners, i. 105 She 
and you were as great as two Inkle-weavers. 1788 Cowfer 
Let. 6 May, Wks. 1836 VI. 153 When people are intimate, 
we say they are as great as two inkle-weavers . . inkle- 
weavers contract intimacies with each other sooner than 
other people on account of their juxtaposition in weaving 
of inkle [the inkie-looms being so narrow and close logelher}. 
1874 Mrs. H. Wood Mast. G7'eylands xxxiii, 389 My rela- 
tives . . and the Greylands’ Rest people used to be as thick 
as inkle-weavers. 

Inkle (ir)k’l), v, rare. Also 4 incle. [Origin 
unascertained ; cf. Inkling.] 
tl. trails. To utter or communicate in an under- 
tone or whisper, to hint, give a hint of. Obs, In 
qnot. ‘ to inkle the truth (parenthetically) = to 
mention or tell the truth, ‘ sooth to say’. 

i 34 o ~70 . 4 lisannder 616 A brem brasen borcle bringes hee 
soone, Imped in iuory, too incle J>e tnithe. 

2 . dial. To get an inkling or notion (of). 

[In this sense app. a back-formation from Inkling 3, 4,] 

i866 Blackmore Cradock Nowell xxix. (18831 153 His 
marriage settlement and its effects, they could only inkle of 
1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Inkle. 1. To form notions’ 

I guesses or projects. .2. To foim wishes or inclinations .. for 
, tins or that gratification, to wit. 1869 Blackmore Loma D. 
in, (1879) 340 She inkled what it was. 

I Inkless (i’qkles), a. [f. Ink sb.t + -less,] 
Without ink. 

1811 Byron Hints /r. Hor. 399 My inkless pen Shall 
never blunt Us edge. 1899 Brit. Printer XII. 231 Several 
printers have arranged to have machines fitted for electrical 
inkless printing. 

I'nkletll. Obs.rare'~^. =next. 

1368 Ld. Scrope in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 1. II. 240 She 
myght get into France, and that wold hardly be done yf 
my L. of Murraye have a foimer ynkleth of her departure 
thether. 

Inkling (i‘qkliq),z!fii/. Forms; (5 nyngki- 
line), 6 ink(e)-, inek(e)-, ynk(e)-, hic-, ync-, 
mg-, 6-y inckling, 6- inkling, [f. Inkle v. a- 
-JN& 1.] 

1 . Mentioning in an undertone ; a faint or slight 
mention, report, or rumour; chiefly in phrase to 
hear an inkling (a/ something). Obs. exc. dial. 

(In the first quot. it was the sound of his own name in 
a whispered communication that Alexander caught.) 

a Alexander 2968 [Alexander] Herd a nyngkiling 


of his name, S: naytis him tn lyse, Buskis him vp at a 
biaide, & fra he hurde lysys. 1333 Morf. . 4 /c/ \.\i. Wt-,. 
881/2 'I'he tothr-i had heard an iiicling whiche yet he heiicMifd 
lint, tlmi this man v. as nnt much aloie liande. 1348 Haii 
C/non,, Hill. IP o’-, He was thithei enme . hefoie the rnn- 
fedeiatps heaide any iiikelyngof his maidiynq foiw.aul 1376 
Flfmis’g Panopl. Kp!\t. 1 1 Tliete w.as .an j-nhhng, that it u'nM 
not be Inng er you came. 1600 Hor i.snd /./ru' vi. .wv.ejs’l he\ 
li.ad sc.aicely heaid .any inkling or nimoin of huslililio, 1638 
I’liiLLiis, A n Inkling oj a matter, a small nnnoui 01 1 eport, 
.as it weie a tinckllng, or little sound. ni66s J. Goodwin 
Filled w. the Spirit (1S67) 2H They bad not so much as 
heaid the least inkling of those blessed tidings. 1755 
Johnson s.v., This woid is derived by .Skinner, fiom in- 
klincken, to sound within. This sense is still letained in 
Scotland : as, I heard not an inkling. [So also in mod. .Sc | 

2 . A hint, a slight intimation, or suggestion ; 
usually to give fone) an inkling fq/' something). 

1313 More Rich HI, Wks. 38/1 Whyther bee . . knewe 
that hee snche thyiige purposed, or otlieivvyse had anye 
inkelynge iheieof. 1329 — I'lyatoge ii. Wks. igi/i lint 
I put c.ase now y‘ ye had .an inkc-ling or els a playne w, lin- 
ing, yKsome of them were hys enemies. 1548 Udall, etc. 
Krasin, Par. Matt, .sxiii. im Geuyng an incklyng of his 
secoimd cuminyng. 1349 L’o\ i-.RDAi.r, etc. In asm. Par. 
Thes.s. 1 .Signifying vino them as it weio wiiii piinie yn- 
clynges, lh.it theie weie some among them, whiche were 
not yet .altogether pine. 1533 Bni-NDr. (). Cm tins Qj, Tu 
the entente no inglynge shnnlde appoare of this newe coun- 
sallc, he c.iused it to be pioclalmed that the aimie should 
set foiwardes the ne.vt dayc. 1371 Cimpion lli.d. Ircl. n. 
X. (1633I 133, I have s.iid enough, especially to a learned 
govevnour, to whom .in inrLling weie sufficient. 1630 
Howfi L Gira/t's Rev. Naples i. 77 Theie weie many 
papers .. wheiein theie weie inklings given. 1682 Bi'nvan 
Holy ]]'nr 287, 1 have leceived fiom "this good triuh-tpllei 
this one inkling further. 1741 RiciiARDSONV’irOTr'/rr II. 341, 
I have had some Inkling given me, that vou might, if you 
pleased, augment th.it E'st.ite. 1865 Carlvlf, Fredk. Gt. 
xiii. V. (1872! V. 61 If the least inkling of it ooze out, he 
shall have 1 ight to deny it. 

■[ b. An intimation qiven 1 iy a wink or noil. 
Ohs. 7 -ate. 

1398 Florio, Cenno, a nod, a beckc or signe or a gl.ince or 
touch at any thing, an inkling. Ibid., I'nir d'orchio, to 
winko\pon one, to glue a siguo with the eyes, to gine an 
inkling. 

3 . A hint or slight intimation received ; hence, 
a slight or vague knowledge or notion, however 
acqiiired ; a suspicion ; esp. in phrase io have, gel 
an inkling {of something). 

1346 J. Hlywood Prov. (1867) 73 He by gesse had got an 
inkljmg Of hir hooid. 1604 T. Wricut Passions iv. g 4. 
191 Our memorie is such, that if it conceiue but an inckling 
of any matter . . our understanding followcth it. 1627 San- 
derson 12 Serm. (1637) 518 Nevei had ..so much as the least 
jnclding of the Doctrine of Salvation. 1755 J, G. Cooper 
in IV orld No. no P 9 The government . . begins to_ entertain 
an idea, 01, as the vulgar phra.se it, to have an inkling of 
the matter. 1765 Foote Commissary^ i. Wks. 1799 II. 17 If 
he gets but an inkling, but the slightest suspicion, our 
project is marr’d. 1846 j. W. Croker in C. Papers 10 July 
(1884), Not one of them had the least inkling of the kind of 
.speech he was about to make. 1852 H, Rogf.r.s Eel. Faith 
(r8s3)_ 285 To tiaiLsform a dim inkling of a truth into an 
intelligent, vita!, conscious recognition of it. 
fb. A suspicion q/'orijj-awjil a person. Obs, rare. 
1620 Shf.lton Qtn'x.^ III. i. 5 The Chaplain told him, the 
Rector had an Inckling against him. 1709 Strvpe Ann. 
Re/. (1824) 1 . xxxviii. 103 By this time they had some ink- 
ling of the loid Robert Dudley. 

t c. ? A vague hope or notion of doing something. 
1804 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. II. 235 Antijacohinism had 
. . still some gay hopes to gamble upon, still some inkling to 
turn up a king. 

4 . dial. An inclination, slight desire, [app. influ- 
enced by incline, or F. enclinl\ 

1787 Grose Gloss., Dikling, a desire. NforthJ. 1807 
Southey in Robberds Mem. IV. Taylor II. 202, I feel 
inklings to address an ode to the people of Liverpool. 1824 
— Lett. (1856) III. 436, I have still an inkling for the west. 
1823 Brockett W. C. Gloss., Inckling, Inkling, a desire. 
1828 Craven Dial , Inkling, a desire. ‘ Ive an inkling to 
gang to t’ fair tomorn’, 1869 Lonsdale Gloss,, Inkliii, a 
wi.sh or desiie. 

+ Inlc-inolyne. Obs. rare, [f. Ink sb.'- + 
moline (cf. Fer-de-jioline) = F. moulin a mill.] 
= Lvk sb.‘^ 1. 

1572 'Bossuwsli. Armoi'ie ii. 115 b, He heareth Argent, 
a Cheuron de Ermines, betweene three lakes molyn crtistile 
hmonie. i6it Cotgr., Anille, . . in Blazon ; an ink-molyne. 

In-kneed (iminz'd, -vfd), a. [f. In adv. 13 + 
Knee sb. -i- -ed 2.] Having the legs bent inwards 
at the knees. 

1724 Anld Rob Morris in Ramsay's Ten-t. Misc. (1733' I. 
63 He’s out-shin’d, in-knee’d and ringle-ey’d too. 1741 
A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 277 Weak rickety Children become 
inkneed. 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 168/1 Women.. are 
naturally more in-kneed than men. 

tlUikni’t, V. Obs. rare~-'^. [f. In- - h K nit y'.] 
irans. To knit up, draw close together. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iii. 1039 (io88) Ther with jse sorwe 
so his herte shette That .. euery sphit his vigour yn-knette 
\y.rr. inknette, inkiiitt] So jiey astoned & oppressed were. 
Inknot (in, n/j-tJ, zi. rare. Also 7 en-. [f. iN-t 
A Knot v.'] trans. a. To include in or with a 
knot ; to tie in. b. = Innqdate v. 

16x1 Florio, Incappicere, to enknot, to ensnare. 1639 
Fuller Holy War iii. xiii. 131 John Stafford Archbishop of 
Canterbury . . inknotteth that Priest in the greater excom- 
munication that should con.secrate Poculnm stannenm. 1879 
J. D. Long sEneid v. 339 The rest [of the wounded snake] 
Retarded by the wound, delays it there Inknotting knots 
and twisting round itself. 
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*1" Iniknow, z/. Ohs. rare~'^. [f. In- 1 + Know 
V., after L. innotescere^ irans. To take know- 
ledge of. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter cxliii[il 3 Laverd, whillc es man, for 
Jjou in-knew [L. innoUt,isii\ him ? 

Inkpot (i-qk|ppt). [Ink 5^.i] 

1- A small pot for holding writing-ink. 

7553 [see 2]. 1590 Lodge Enphnes' Gold. Leg. (1392) H iv, 

They only haue their humours ia their inck-pot. 1740 Swift 
Wks. (1778) XL 356, I bequeath to Deane Swift Esq ; my 
large silver standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an 
ink-pot, a sand-box [etc.], i860 Emerson Cond. Life, 

Worship Wks. (Bohn) II. 393, I am not afraid of falling 
into my inkpot. 

2. atirib. inkpot term. = ink-horn term (see Ink- 

HOKN 2 b). 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 156 A very Caulf that .. 
thought by his ynke pot termes to get a good Parsonage. 
1604 T. Wkight Passions iv. ii. 141 To vse. . Poetical phrases 
in prose, 01 incke-pot tearmes smelleth of alTectation. 

Inkshed (i'gkijed). humorous, [f. Ink sh.^- -h 
-shed, after Bloodshed.] The shedding or spilling 
of ink ; consumption or waste of ink in writing. 

1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. Wks. 1776 II. 38 To spare 
mine own pains, and prevent ink-,shed [etc.]. 1677 W. 

Hughes Man of Sin nr. iii. 94 But to avoid more Ink-shed 
in these Tales of Blood-shed, let’s fall on some that are of a 
Jocunder Humour. 1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. ii, Terrible 
battles, i^clept logomachies, have they occasioned and per- 
petuated with so much gall and ink-shed. 1830 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 17 With no bloodshed . . but with im- 
mense beershed and inkshed. 

Inkstand (i'qkistrend). A stand for holding 
one or more ink-bottles or ink-glasses (often with 
a tray or rests for pens, etc.) ; sometimes applied to 
an inkpot. 

1773 Chron. 7 Sept. 248/3 [In a list of articles made 

at Soho]. 1776 Trial Niindocomar The ink-stand was 
near Bollakey Doss ; he dipt his seal on the cushion, and 
sealed the bond. 1801 Mason, Inkstand, an utensil for 
holding an ink -glass and appendages. 1806-7 J- Beresford 
Miseries Hutu. Life (1826) vi. u6 It seems as if a spider 
had dropped into the ink-stand and then crawled all over 
the paper. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop v. An inkstand 
with no ink and the stump of one pen. 1878 Huxley 
Physiogr. 69 Ink dries up quickly in a wide-mouthed ink- 
stand. 

t I‘iik-sta:ndisli. Obs. [f. Ink -i- S tand- 

isn ( = stand-dish) .] An inkstand. 

<71730 Savage Author to be let Pref. § 7 Dick’s pen, so 
often dipped in an ink-standisli. 1736 Watson in Phil. 
Trans. XLIX. 308 In this same place was dug up an ink- 
standish, with some of the ink. .i8i8_ Scott Br.^ Laintn. 
xxxii, She . . seemed unable . . to dip it in the massive silver 
ink-standish, which stood full before her. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simple xxvi. His lordship then desired me to hand him 
the paper and inkstandish. 

I'ukstei?. nonce-wd. [f. Ink v. or + -ster.] 
A scribbler, an inferior writer. 

i860 Reade Eighth Comvtandm. 343 These inksteis are the 
enemies not only of the countiy but of the human race. 

Inky (i'ljki), a. Also 6 inckie, 7 inkie. [f. 
Ink r/;.l + -y.] 

1. Of or pertaining to ink ; written with ink ; 
using ink ; literary, f Inky divinity : cf. Inkbn. 

1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 61 Ouer-mastred by 
some thoughts, I yeelded an inckie tribute vnto them. 1393 
Shaks. Rich. II, II. i. 64 England . . is now bound in with 
shame. With Inky blottes, and rotten Parchment bonds. 
1619 W. ScLATER .Ectyi. I Thess. (1630) 537 T-’be Scripture 
read or preached is a dead Letter, Inkie Diuinity. a 1688 
CUDVVORTH Iintnui. Mor. (1731) 185 He will .see Heaven, 
Earth, Sun .. in those Inky Delineations. 1838 Hocc Life 
Shelley II. 163 , 1 enlisted with a special pleader, and fought 
manfullyunder his inky banners. 1883 '&i.ac\iShandon Bells 
vii. You haven’t been brought up in libraries and inky dens 
all your life. 

2. Abounding with ink, full of ink, 

1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. v. 87 Th’ inky Cuttles, and 
the Many-feet. 

3. As black as ink ; extremely black or dark. 

1S93 Nashe Christ’s T. (1613) 55 The Moone had .. a 

hlacke inky hood embayling her bright head. 1600 Shaks. 

A. Y. L. III. V. 46 Your inkie browes, your blacke silke 
haire. 1709 Addison 'Taller No. 131 r 9 He took up a 
little Cruit that was filled with a kind of Inky Juice. 1793 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 178 
Eternal foe ofinky night. 1880 Haughion Rhys. Geog.y. z^S 
The largest river in the world takes its most remote 01 igin . . 
in a little inky tarn. 1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 337 
Cautiously probing, .the inky, oozy depths in front of him. 

4. Of taste, etc. : Resembling that of ink. 

1805 W. Saunders Min. Waters 325 It has a strong 
astringent and inky taste. 

5. Stained with ink. 

1727 Bailf.y vol. II, Inky, blotted with ink. 1837 Dickens 
Pickti). XX, One of the gentlemen, in a brown coat and brass 
buttons, inky drabs, and bluchers. 1894 Hall Caine 
Manxman v. ii. 285 The fingers of his right hand were 
then inky up to the first joinL 

6 . Comb., as inky-black, -looking adjs. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 649 The discharge is 
sometimes inky-black. 1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. 
iv. (ed. 2) 86 Small inky -looking clouds foretell rain. 

Inlaee, Inlaek, var. Enlace, Inlaik. 
t Inla'g'ary. Obs. [ad. med.L. inlagaria (AF. 
inlagerie), f. ME, inlaje Inlaw ; see -ahy hj The 
restitution of an outlaw to the benefit and protection 
of the law ; =Inlawry. 

[c 1250 Bracton III. II. xiv, Inlagaria. 1292 Britton l xiv. 
§ t Inlagerie deit a piusours estre graunte de dreit.] 1607 

VoL. V. 


Cowell Inierpr,, Inlagary {Tnlagatid), is a restitution of 
one outlawed to . . the benefit or estate of a subject. 

t Inlaga'tion. Obs. [ad. med.L. inlagaiion- 
em, n. ot action f. inlagd-re to Inlaw.] =prec. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 1708 Termes de la Ley, Iti- 
lagarj! or Inlagation, is a Restitution of one outlaived to 
the King's Protection, or to the benefit and condition of a 
Subject. 

Inlaid (i-nle'd, inUi-d), fpl. a. [f. Inlay v. + 
-ED 1 ; see also laf in in Lay z/.J 
"h 1. Laid in, placed or situated within ; implanted, 
fixed within. Obs. 

1606 Proc. agst. Late Traitors -jo His bowels and inlayed 
parts taken out and burnt. 1611 Florid, Imposto, in-laid, 
put in. 1639 Fuller Holy War iv. vi. (1647) 178 The in- 
veterate and inlaid hatred (not to be washed off) they bear 
to the Latines. 1660 — Mixt Contempl. (1841) 174 The 
warmth of the maid was inlaid, and equally diffused through 
the whole body. 

2. Laid or embedded in the surface of a thing, 
esp. as decorative material in a ground work ; or- 
namented with inserted materials. 

1398 Florio, Vermiculato, wrought with checker work . . 
in-laid_work. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 493 Marquetry and 
other inlaid works. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (1760) I. 63 
The palace is magnificent, abounding with, .tables of inlaid 
marble. 1883 C. J. W ills Mod. Persia 332 A kind of inlaid 
work similar to our Tonbridge ware is made in Persia. 
fig. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. iv. 19 Of all the In-laid lies 
her Soueraigne Seuerne keepes. That bathe their amorous 
breasts within her secret Deepes. 

3. dial, and slang. (See qiiots.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Inlayed, tuell inlayed, at 
ease in his Fortune, or full of Money. 1828 Craven Dial., 
Inlaid, ptovided with, laid up in store. ‘ We’re weel inlaid 
for coals ’. 

Inlaik (iml^'k, -Imk), sh. Sc. Also 6 inlak, 7-8 
inlack, 6- inlake. [f. In- 1 q- laik. Sc. form of 
Lack sb. : cf. next.] Lack, want ; deficiency ; failure. 

iSoo-zo Dunbar Poems xxxi v. 54 The maltman sais, ‘ I God 
forsaik ..Gif ony bettir malt may be. And of this kill I haif 
inlaik.’ 1562 W1N3ET Cert. Tractates L Wks. 1888 I. 5 Hes 
not mony throw inlak of techement . . mysknavvin thair 
deuty? 1371 Sc. Acts fas. VI, c. 38 That all persones .. 
after the deciease, decay or inlaik of their said superiours, 
hald, and sail hald their fewes..of our Soveraine Lord. 
rE_iS78 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 . 14 'I'he 
king was nocht sufficient to governe the realme for inlaik of 
aige. 163s D. Dickson Expl. Heb. viii. ro The inlacks, or 
defects, of repentance and fayth. X720 Wodrow Life R. 
Bruce (1843) 27 Through impunity and inlack of justice. 

Inlai'k, v. Sc. Also 6 inlak, (7 enlaike), 5- 
inlake. [f. In- 1 -h laik. Sc. form of Lack v.] 

1. inlr. To lack, to be wanting or deficient; to 
fail. 

iS33BELLENDENifw>'i. (1822) 34 Tliairfore inlakit xidayis 
and vi houris to complete the hail yere. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. III. 191 All the viciuall [that] wes the hous 
within, Inlaikit fast. 1563-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros 
Wks. (1892) 10 Geif the principal inlak, the universitie. .sal 
. . cheiss . . four . . personis to that office. 1637-30 Row Hist. 
Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 196 That none of his sheep should be 
inlaiking. i8zo Blackw. Mag. VI. 66g At every word of the 
grace it [a cup] inlaked an inch. 

b. To fail through death ; to decease. 

CIS7S Balfour’s Praclicks I1734) 333 It micht happin the 
witnessis to deceis or inlaik. a 1651 Calderwood Hist. Kirk 
(Wodrow Soc.) 111 . 244., I sail enlaike of my present disease, 
1783 yrnl. fr. Land, in R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial. 7 
(Jam.), I was fley’d that she had taen the wytenon-fa, an’ 
inlakit afore supper. 

2, trans. To lack (something requisite for com- 
pleteness or sufficiency) ; to be wanting or deficient 
in ; also absol. 

<11578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. ig 
We inlaik na thing bot hardiment and curraig. 1568 Skevne 
The Pest (i86o) 15 The patient beand without rest, and ressone 
inlakand sleip. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. War-Connn. Min. Bk. 
(1853) 138 Our horss, that are inlacking onlie nyne of our 
number, a 1774 Fergusson jff/ecZzVii Poems (1843) 42 The 
gowd that inlakes half-a-ciown. 

Hence Xnlai'king' vbl. sb. = Inlaik sb. 
a 1575 Dium. Occurr, (Bannatyne Club) 191 Thaj . . con- 
cludit, that for inlaiking of justice within this realme, ne- 
cessar it wes to cheis ane regent. 1595 Duncan A pp. Etymol. 
(E. D. S.), Defectus, inlaking. 

Inla'ke, rare~''. [f. In- 1 or 2 L.VKB j^.] 
trans. To convert into a lake. 

1826 E. Irving Babylon II. vii. 178 The princes of the 
east, for whose coming Euphrates hath inlaked her mighty 
stream. 

Inlamb (inlm’m), a. [attrib. use of phrase in 
lamb : cf. InoaLB.] Of a ewe : With lamb ; preg- 
nant. (In rural use.) 

1356 Richmond.Wills (Surtees) 155 note. An inlambe shepe. 
1867 Gainsb. News 23 Mar., 170 lambed and inlamb ewes. 

t Inla'UCe, Obs. rare—^. [f. In- 1 or 2 -f 
Lancb zt.] inlr. To thrust a lance. 

C1450 Lonelich Grail xiii. 893 Vnder his hawherk In- 
lawnced he Throwgh the body. 

Inland (i’nland, i'nlsend) , sb., a., and adv. [f. 
In adv. r 2 d -t- Land .] 

A. sb. 

1. The inner part of an estate, feudal manor, or 
farm, t a. In OE. and feudal tenure, the land 
around the mansion occupied by the owner or culti- 
vated for his use, not held by any tenant (cf. De- 
mesne 3 ). b. Sc. Land, cultivated as infield : = /«- 
field land ; see Inbield. 

904 in Earle Land Charters (1888) i6r All Sat inn lond 


belijeS an die utane. c 1000 Laws of Edgar ii. c. i jEgSer 
geqf Jiesenes in-lande ge of seneat-lande. 1235-52 Rent- 
alia Glasion. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 134 Idem Persona habet de 
la Inland iiijor acras tene. 1437 in Kennett Par. Antiq. 
(iSiS) II. 324 [Thomas Billyngdon quitted . all right to any 
common in the pastured] ‘inlandys’ [of the .said Edmund], 
*473 Acta Audit. (1839) 24 He sail haue .. vj acris of come 
land of Inland, and ij acris of raedow at fe side. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages (1872) II. 373 note. The house and 
inland ; all, in short, that is surrounded and bounded by 
a hedge or fence. 

2 . sing. andyS/. The interior part of a country, 
the parts remote from the sea or the borders, 
f Formerly, also, the inlying districts near tiie 
capital and centres of population, as opposed to 
the remote or outlying wild parts ; in Scotch use, 
also, the mainland as distinct from the outlying 
isles; =In-coontry. 

*573 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 158 To God thay ar als 
deir As ony in the inland heir. Ibid. 173 That as weill thay 
of Mynnie Gof , . As . . the burghis an<I Inlandis men. 1399 
Shaks. Hen. V, i. ii, 142 They of those Marches . , Shall be 
a Wall sufficient to defend Our in-land from the pilfering 
Borderers. 1605 Verstegan Dec, Intell. ii. (1628) 39 viarg.. 
Sea costs moie of old time inhabited then the inlanffis. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. iv. § 23 Those Flemmings . . weie 
now by the King . . remoued into Wales .. to disbutden his 
In-Iand of such guests. 1631 Wittie tr. Primrose' s Pop. 
Err. IV. xxxviii. 362 Others that have travailed through the 
inland of Indi.a, doe make no mention of any such creature. 
1667 Milton P. L. x. 423 The rest were all Fair to the in 
land letii’d, about the walls Of Pandaemonium. 1749 F. 
Smith Vay. Disc. II. 236 The Inland appears to consist of 
a brown barren Rock. 1842 Lytton Zanoni iv. viii. The 
rich inlands of the island. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of the sb. : hence formerly 
sometimes hyphened to the following word). 

1 . Of or pertaining to the interior part of a coun- 
try or region ; remote from the sea or the border. 

Inland sea, a large body of salt water, entirely or nearly 
severed from the ocean : applied also to laige lakes. 

*557 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. lix. 447 Whereunto 
the said inland-men may be induced, seeing the other go 
forth to adventui e their lives for their defence. 1590 Spenser 
E. Q. n. vi. 10 This wide Inland sea, that bight .. the Idle 
lake. 1601 Holland Pliny 1 . 50 The Firth of Gades . . 
whereas the Atlanticke Ocean breaking in, is spred into 
the Inland and Mediterranean seas. 1652-62 Heylin 
Cosmogr. iv. (1682) 34 All the In-land Towns in this large 
Estate. 1670 Eaciiard Coiit. Clergy 47 Although such a 
sermon may possibly do some good in a coast-town, yet. .in 
an inland-parish, it will do no more than Syriack or Arahick. 
1673 Temple Obs. United Prov. iv. 134 The Mariners or 
Schippers, who supply their Ships and Inland-Boats. 179a 
Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) III, 37 Com- 
panies for the improvement of our inland navigation. 1879 
McCarthy Own Times 11 . xxv. 221 A few generations ago 
Russia was literally an inland state. 

t b. Having the refinement characteristic of the 
inlying districts of a country. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. A. V. L. lit. ii. 363 An olde religious Vnckle 
of mine . . who was in his youth an inland man, one that 
knew Courtship too well. 

2 . Carried on or operating within the limits of a 
country. Opposed to foreign, as in inland Wade, 
inland bill of exchange. 

Inland duty, a duty on inland trade or inland transactions, 
as the excise and stamp duties. Inland revenue, the part 
of the national revenue consisting of taxes and inland duties. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VIII, XI. 75 They cannot spare the 
come of the innelonde growthe to he caryed out,forfeare of 
a famyne in thiese partyes. i68z Scarlett Exchanges 15 
The Bill must be paid in the same Sort & Species of Monyes, 
that the Remitter paid to the Drawer for the Value . . these 
are usually Inlanil Bills, a 1745 Swift (J.), A pamphlet 
printed in Engl.and for a general excise or inland 'duty. 

De Foe's Eng. Tradesman J. Introd. 3 Our 

complete Tradesman ought to understand all the inland 
traile of England. 1849 Freese Comm. Class-bk. 23 Bills 
of exchange are either Inland hills, or Foreign bills. In- 
land bills of exchange, are those which are drawn from one 
place in a country on another place in the same country, in 
both of which the same kinds of monies aie current .. or, 
drawn by one person on another person in the same place. 
1849 Act x'2 t{ 13 Viet. c. I § 1 From and after the passing 
of this Act the several Persons . . now being Commissioners 
of Excise and Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes respec- 
tively shall . .become and he One Consolidated Board of Com- 
missioners, and be called ‘ The Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue '. 1895 Whitaker’s Almanack 164 Inland Revenue 
Offices, Somerset House. Ibid. 165 The Government La- 
boiatory (Inland Revenue Branch). Mod. An illicit dis- 
tillery discovered by the inland revenue officers. 

C. adv. In or towards the interior or heart of a 
country, as opposed [a) to the coast or border, {b) 
to will! outlying districts. 

1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. ii. vii. g6 Yet am I in-land bred. 
And know some nourture. 1784 Cook 3rd Voy. iii. xiii. II. 
260 The snow on the rising grounds was thinner spread ; and 
farther inland, there was no appearance of any. 1803-6 
Wordsw. Intimations ix, In a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be. Our Souls have sight of that 
immortal sea. 1835 Kingsley Heroes i. iv. (1868) 48 Perseus 
feared to go inland, but flew along the shore above the sea. 

t I'nlauded, Obs. -rare. £f. prec. y -edI.] 
Situated in or toward the centre of a land : the 
opposite of otillying. 

i6n Speed Theat. Gt, Brit. x. (1614) ig/i This [Devon- 
shire] .. being more inlanded hath more commodious havens 
for shippings entercourse. 

Xnlaudex* (i'nlandar). [f. as prec. -l- -ER 1 .] 
One who dwells in the interior of a country ; an 
inland inhabitant. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 794 They . . attempt to 
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INLANDISH. 

possesse themselves of . . the utmost part of the land from 
out of the Inlanders hands. 1646 Sir T._ Browne Pseud, 
Ep. VI. i. 274 The same name {Aborigines\ is also given unto 
the Inlanders or Midland inhabitants of this Island by Casar. 
1867 Atwater Logic 174 If an inlander coming to the sea, 
observed the phenomenon of the tide. 

Inlandish. (i:nl2e-ndij), a. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] 
tl. Produced in the land itself ; home, domestic, 
native ; opposed to outlandish. Ohs. 

*657 ’REEvsGod'sPtea (T.\Thouart all foi inlandish meat, 
and outlandish sawces. 

2 , Of or pertaining to the interior of a country ; 
of an inland nature or character. 

1849 J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. LXVI. 623 Some other 
of your outlandish, or inlandish, Lowland or Highland 
Counties. 1891 Spectator 18 July, The great lakes have 
helped Chicago, and .. the fact that they require from the 
populations that surround them all the seafaring qualities 
of tjie English race, will prevent its inhabitants from be- 
coming too inlandish in their habits. 

■j- Znla'P, V. Obs. In 4 mwlappen. [f. In'- ^ 

-f ME. {w)iappen to Lap ; rendering L. involvm, 
impli€dre.\ trans. To eirwrap, enfold, involve. 

138* 'WvcLiF Ezek. i. 4 A wynde of tempest . . cam fro the 
north, and a grete cloude, and fyre inwlappynge [1388 wlap- 
pynge in ; L. involvens], — 2 'J'im. ii. 4 No man holdinge 
kny3thod to God, inwlappith him silf with vvorldli nedis. 
*435 Misvn Fire of Love 100 He alloue me holly rejreschys 
& inlappis )?at my mynde allone byrnyiigly has desiryd. 

t Inla’pidate, 'V. Obs. rare. [f. In- ^ + L. 
lapid-em stone -i- -ate 3 , Cf. Lapidate.] trans-. 
To convert into stone, petrify. 

i6a6 Bacon Sylva § 85 There are some Naturall Spring- 
Waters that will Inlapidate Wood. 

Inlard, variant of Enlahd zt., Ohs. 

Inlarge, -ment, etc., obs. var. Enlaege, etc. 
Inlasse, obs. form of UNLEsa. 
t Inla’Sting, a. Obs. rare— In 4 -ande. [f. 
In- 2 + Lasting///, tt.] Lasting on, everlasting. 

C1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu .. gyffes 
inlastande ryste.. 

Inlate, obs. form of Inlet. 

Znlaw (i’nlg), sb. Hist. Forms: 3 inlays, 
inla'aghe, 7 inlagh., inlawgh, 9 inlaw. [ME. 
inlaje, f. In -1 + laje Law, after utlaje outlaw: 
cf. next.] One who is withiu the domain and 
protection of the law; opp. to outlaw. 

£ 1250 Gloss, Law Terms in Rel. Ant. I. 33 Inlage, sugesi 
a la lei le rel, c 1250 Bracton hi. 11. xi. Non est sub lege 
i.e. Anglice Inlaughe. idoy Cowell / wr’er'/n, Inlawgh . . 
signifieth him that is in some frank pledge. 1848 Lytton 
Haroldm. iti, I have the king’s grace, and the inlaw’s right. 

Inlaw (tnlg), ». Hist. Forms: i inlasian, 

5 inla'we, 7- inlaw. [OE. inlasian, f. In- 1 -(• lagu 
La'w: cf. iUlagian to outlaw.] trans. To bring 
within the authority and protection of the law, 
to reverse the outlawry cf (a person). 

c 1000 Lams ofEthelred viii. c. 2 JJst he his a;^enne wer 
jesylle ham cyninge and Criste, and mid ham hme sylfne 
inlagige to bote. axo66 O. E. Citron, an. 1050 (MS, C.) 
Her on hysum jere . . man ge-inlagode Sweden eorl. c 1450 
St. Cuihberi (Surtees) 7995 Inlawde he was at thre 3ere 
ende. 1483 Cath. Angl. igS/i To Inlawe. iSzz Bacon 
Hen. VII, 12 It should bee a great incongruitie to haue 
them to make Lawes, who themselues were not Inlawed. 
1671 F. Phillips Eeg. Necess. 265 If any of the Kings 
Servants should at any time be so indirectly and' unduly 
outlawed, he may by the favour of their Royal Master be 
inlawed and restored to the benefit and protection of Himi 
and his Laws. 1876 Freeman Norm. Conq.y. xxiv. 407 
When Eadward_was to be chosen, when Godwine was to be 
inlawed, the nation asserted its dormant right. 1898 J. T. 
Fowler Durham Cathedral 20 Carileph was e.xiled by 
William Rufus in ro88, but inlawed in logi. 

Hence Inlawing tU. sb. 

1874 Green .S/wvi i/zjA ii. §2.65 The scandalous inlawing 
of such a criminal. 

-in-law. [f. Ib prep. + Law ri.] A phrase ap- 
pended to names of relationship, as father^ mother, 
brother, sister, son, etc. , to indicate that the ‘rela- 
tionship is not by nature, but in the eye of the 
Canon Law, with reference to the degrees of affinity 
within which marriage is prohibited. These forms 
can be traced back to the 14th c. : see Brothek- 
IN-LAW. Formerly -in~law was also used to de- 
signate those relationships which are now expressed 
by step-, e. g. son-in law = step-son, father-in-law 
= step-father, this, though still loc^ly or vulgarly 
current, is now generally considered a misuse. 

In recent colloquial or journalistic phraseology, 
in-law has been humorously used to designate 
any relative so connected. Hence In-lawry, the 
position of an ‘ in-law ’. 

1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 24 The position of the ‘ in-laws' 
(a happy phrase whicli is attributed . . to her Maje,sty, than 
whom no one can be better acquainted with the article) U 
often not very apt to promote happiness. 1898 Daily Netvs 
7 Jan. 4/7 ‘ Don't live with them ’— \vith the ‘ in-laws ’. 1^8 
IV estm. Caz. j Apr. 1/3 Everyone living is either an ‘ in- 
law ’ himself, and therefore bound to possess corresponding 
‘in-laws’, or his ‘in-law ’potentiality remains intact. Ibid,, 
‘In-lawry’ is the common fate of the entire human race. 

I'lllawry. [f. Inlaw v. -h -by : cf. Inlagaby.] 
Restitution to the domain and protection of the law, 
reversal of outlawry. 

1848 Lytton Harold x. vi, The assembly, .which had met 
for the inlawry of Godwin. 
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Inlay (inle*’), v. [f. In- i + Lay &.] I 

1 1. trans. To lay in, or as in, a place of conceal- 
ment or preservation, Obs. rare—'^. 

n:i63i Donne Kleglcs viij From the worlds Common 
having sever’d thee* Inlaid thee, neither to be seen, nor see, 

2 . To lay or embed (a thing) in the substance of 
something else so that its surface becomes even or 
continuous with that of the matrix. 

1598 Florio, Inframettere, to inlay or worke in among 
other things. x!b-gL.VlEEVEE Anc.Fuii.Man. rS Inscriptions 
and Epitaphs, cut, writ, inlaid, or engraven vpon the Se- 
pulchres. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 80 The moorstone 
courses, inlaid into the frame of the building. 1851 Will- 
MOTT Pleas. Lit. xxi. (1857) 137 Horace Walpole’s corre- 
spondence inlays his own mind in mosaic. 1858 Hawthorne 
Fr. 4 It. frills. 11 . 75 Other monumental slabs were inlaid 
with the pavement itself. 1887 Bowen Virg. Atiieid i. 167 
Facing the deep is a cave inlaid in a.precipice. 

b. To insert a page of a book, a plate, or a cut, 
in a. space cut in a larger and stouter page, for its 
preservation, or to enlarge the margin, and thus the 
whole size. 

iSiO'W. Laing (Bookseller, Edin.) Catalogue No. 2722 
(Compl. Scot.), The leaves are inlaid, and completed from the 
new edition. 187a J. A. H. Murray Compl. Scot. Introd. 
ig The leaves being cut out and ‘inlaid ' in a large quarto 
of the size of the large-paper copies of Leyden’s reprint. 
X892 S. Lee in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXIX. 35/2 Book -collectors 
..employed him [Ireland] to ‘ inlay’ illustrated books. 

3. To furnish or fit (a thing) with a substance of a 
different kind embedded in its surface ; to diversify 
or ornament (a thing) by such insertion of another 
material disposed in a decorative pattern or design. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. v. i. 59 Looke how the floore of 
heaueii ls thicke inlayed with pattens of bright gold. 1606 
Sylvester Du Bartas n. iv. n. Magnificence 907 A broad 
rich Baldrick.. In-laid with gold, \.t. Scheffer's Lap- 

land lot The lids are of one board, and for ornament often 
inlaid with Rain-deers bones. 1758 Johnson Idler No. 96 
? 3 A battle-axe whose handle was inlaid with bra.ss. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle L. iii. g8 The doors are of tortoise- 
shell, inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

fig. 

1670 Miltom Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1851) 297 But the.se 
things are . . thence borrow’d by the Monks to inlay thir 
story. ni68o Butler Rent. (1759) II. 354 His Discourse 
is inlaid with Oaths. 18x3 Scott Trierm. iii. Introd. v, 
The soft gieensward is inlaid With varied moss and thyme. 
C. absol. 

1633 B. Jonson Tale Tub v. ii. Tub. How long have you 
studied ingine? Medlay. Since 1 first Join’d, or did in-lay 
in wit. 

d. transf. Said of tlie material embedded ; also 
in ppl. adj., Inlaying. 

1784C0WPER Taski, 170 The stream, That, as with molten 
glass, inlays the vale. 1836 J. W. Bowden in Lyra Apost. 
(1849) 193 Tear down th’ inlaying gold of Solomon. 

Znlay (iml^b inlF^O, sb. [f. prec. vb.] 

1. The process or art of inlaying, rare. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inlay, a term among Joyners, and 
signifies a laying of coloured wood in Wamscoat-vvorks, 
Cupboards, &c. 1886 Pall Mall G. 26 June 3/1 'Ihe inlay 

of furniture with ivory, and other forms of marquetry. 

2. Material inlaid or prepared for inlaying ; inlaid 
work. 

1697 DAMPIER Voy. I.,io5 Their Shell.. is very thin and 
clear, .'tis used. .forinlays,being extraordinaiy thin. 1725 
Pope Odyss. xxi. 172 With rich inlay the various floor was 
graced. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 217 The heavy 
cupboard doors at the bottom were enriched with inlays of 
paler wood. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 701 The violet, Crocus, and 
hyacinth, with rich inlay Broidered the ground. 1830 Ten- 
nyson Recoil. Arab. Nfs. iii. Damask- work, and deep inlay 
Of braided blooms unmown. 
fS. I'he layering of plants. Obs. rare— 

1658 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus 58 The contrivance of 
Art, in submersions and Inlays, inverting the extremes 
of the plant, and fetching the root from the top. 

4. Book-binding. An inner sheet in a gathering. 
1877 Winter Jones in H. B. Wheatley Horn io Catalogue 

(i88g) iv. i6g Each sheet after the first in each gathering 
being called an inlay. 

5. The inlaid edge or inturn in a seam. 

1899 Daily News 6_ July 8/3 There is not enough ‘ inlay 
, . Should a ladies' tailor turn out work like that ? 

6 . attrib., as inlay work, inlaid work. 

1884 Sat. Rev. 14 June 779/2 Some of the inlay work is 
very fine. 1898 Daily Ne^vs 2 Sept. 5/1 The cheapening of 
knife handles, billiard balls, inlay work, and pianoforte keys. 

Inlayer 1 (i-nl^haj). [f. Inlay v. -t- -eb l.] One 
who inlays (in senses of the vb.). 

1660 Bloome Archit. title-p., Painters, Carvers, In-layers, 
Antick-Cutters. 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Spindle 
'I tee. The wood of the Spindle Tree is used, .by the Inlayer 
for his Colours. 1881 Nation (N. If.) XXXII. 406 The in- 
layer who has to frame the text or the print, .of the binder. 

Inlayer^ (i'nil^'’3u). [f. adv. 12 -b Layeb 
sb.] A layer of a material placed within something, 
an inside layer or sheathing. 

1868^ J. Thomsopj M if* Fclthtg 63 The t'wo 
ends joined by oyetlapping with a proper inlayer of paper. 
x88o JEncycl. Brit, XL 519*^2 Into each cone of wool or bat 
an * in layer' is now placed to prevent the inside from matting. 

Inlaying (inl^i-ir|), vbl. sb. [f. Inlay v. + 
-ma 1 . ] The action of the vb. Inlay, or that which 
is inlaid. 

1. Ihe insertion of thin slips of one material 
within the surface of another for decorative pur- 
poses. b. A piece of inlaid work, c, Themount- 
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ing of a leaf or engraving in a larger leaf or sheet 
of paper. 

1598 Florid, Tarsia, a kind of painting, in laying, or 
setting in of small pieces of wood, luorie, home or bone., 
as in tables, chesseboordes and such. * 599 . M insheu Span. 
Dial. 4/2 It Is very curious, and the inlaying of the wood 
most finely set in, 1644EVELYN Diary 8 Feb,, The pavings, 
inlayings, and incrustations of this Hall are veiy rich. 1762 
Derrick Lett. (1767) II. 66 The inlaying and veneering 
very beautiful. r886 T. Hardy Mayor of Casterbndge xxii. 
The little square piano with brass inlayiiigs. 1894 J. T. 
Boveee Adamnan Pref. 9 The sepaiation, flattening, and 
inlaying of the consolidated leaves. 

fig. 1865 Sat. Rev. z6 Aug. 279/2 In her three plays, we 
meet with natural and apt inlayings of familiar phrases from 
Shakspeare, Milton, and others, 
f 2 . Incorporation, union. Obs. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk ^ Selv. 86 It would be no other 
than one with it, and the nearer any body comes to that 
plight, the nearer it comes to inlaying or oneness. 

tinlea-d, Obs. [f. In- 1 -I- Lead v ., transl. 
L. inducere. (In sense 2 perh. f. In- 2 = En- l.)] 

1 . trans. To lead in, bring in. 

rpSo Lindisf. Gasp. Matt. vi. 13 Ne inlaed usih in cos- 
tunge. a 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixxxvii. 8 [Ixxxviii. 7] All j>i 
stremes ouer me jiou in-ledde. 1382 WvcpiF Dent, xxviii. 37 
Alle puplis, to the whiche the Lord shal inleede thee. 

2 . To lead. 

01560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xix. 13 How lang sail I 
this iyfe inleid. That for hir saik to suffer deid? 

I*D lea-ding, ppl. a. rare. [In adv. ii a ; cf. 
lead in.] That leads in ; introductory. 

i88g Pall Mall G. 20 Nov. 3/2 If any one mayhap should 
deem this inleading stavelet the loveliest thing in all the 
tale, we shall not naysay him. 

Inleague, obs. variant of Enleague v. 
tlnlea’^er, v. Ohs. rare — '^. [f. In-1 + 

Leagueb so., camp. Cf, the phrases to lie in 
leaguer, to lie leaguer, and Leageebzi.] intr. To 
encamp with a besieging or beleaguering force. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 195 Sylla did inleaguer 
before the citie of Athens, and had not leasure to stay tneie 
long and continue the siege. 

t Inlea’se, Obs. rare. [f. In -1 or 3 + Lease.] 
trans. To let on lease. 

1608 Galway Arch, in \eth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
V. 461 Shall not. .sell, give, grtiunt, demyse nor inlease nor 
to farme let.. any manner of landes. 

Inlease, variant of Inless v. Ohs, 
j-Inlea'sed, fl. Obs. rare— ■¥ lease, 
obs. form of Leash + -ed L] Ensnared. 

1706 Phillips, Inleased, or Enleased, catdi’d in a Gin, a 
Lease, or Snare. 1721 in Bailey. 

tZ'nleck. Obs. rare-''-, [f. In -1 + leek, obs. 
form of Leak.] A leak letting water in. 

*583 Stanyhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 35 Graunt plancks from 
forrest too clowt cure battered inlecks. 

Inlegeable, obs. form of Illegible. 

Inleid, Se. form of Inlead v., Obs, 

+ Znle*SS, Obs. rare. Also 7 inlease. [f. 
In- 2 4 Less a.] trans. To make less, diminish. 

1515 BmctK'i Egloges iv. (1570)0 ivb/i 'I'hat. .which may 
hurt or inlesse Thy loued treasure, or minishe thy riches. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 142. 1167 Where- 
through the power of theAVord of God might be inleased or 
diminished. 

Inlet (i-nlet), sb. Also 4 inlate. [f. In adv. 
1 1 d -t- Let z/.i Cf. to let inf] 

1 . Letting in, admission. Now rare. 

fltijoo Cursor M. 1 807 8 J)e prince of hell, vndos your j'ate ! 
I>e king of hlis will haf in-late, c 1325 Metr. Horn. 51 Ful 
redi sal we haf inlate In to that blis that lastes ay. a 1635 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 57 Demanding his name, she 
pid. Fail you not to come to the Court .. And this was his 
inlet, and the beginnings of his grace. 1655 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. II. v. § 51 Had there been a Castle in tlie place of this 
Monastery . . probably they might have stopped the Danish 
Invasion at the first Inlet theieof. cc 17041'. Beo'uu Praise 
of Poverty Wks. 1730 I. loi To gain the easier and unsus- 
pected in-let into his mind and affections. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat, Hist. (1776) II. 188, I had already forgotten the light 
which was my first inlet iiito_ life. 1861 Lytton & Fane 
Tannkausert)-! Forcing sharp inlet to her throne in Heaven. 

2 . A way of admission ; an entrance. 

1624 Wotton_ v 4 i>r. 42 V. in Reliq. (1672) 33 These In-let.s of 
Men and of Light [i.e. doors and windows], I couple to- 
gether. r68i Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) 1 . 129 The French 
Kings troops had entred Cassall, the inlett into Italy. 1774 
Bainton Inclos. Act 15 Drains, inlets, outlets, and water 
courses. 1818 Leigh New Piet. Land. 329 Pall Mall must 
always be one of the inlets to the west end of the town. 
1870 _Rolleston _ .(4 »zV/2. Life 101 Two venous inlets are 
seen in the anterior fourth of the upper surface of the heart. 
fig. 1662 in Howell State Trials (1816) V. 1330 O that 
we may find death a sweet in-let and a passage to thy 
blessed arms. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. Wks. (Globe) 
613/2 _ An increa.se of our possessions is but an inlet to new 
disquietudes. 1833 Hr. Martineau Berkeley the Banker 
I. iii. 41 Affected by the establishment of a bank, or by some 
other inlet of a flood of paper money. 

3 . A narrow opening by which the water pene- 
trates into the land; a small arm of the sea, 
an indentation in the sea-coast or the bank of a 
lake or river ; a creek. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb, Kent (1826) 234 A thing yet 
well knowne_ in Kent, and expressed by the word yenlade 
or yenlet, which betokeneth an Indraught or Inlett of water 
into the lande. 1613 TPoechas Pilgrimage (1614) 744 Fur- 
nished out the said Henry Hudson, to trie if through any of 
those Inlets, which Davis saw . . any passage might be 
found to the other Ocean called the South-Sea. 1775 John- 
< SON fourn. West, Isl., Dunvegan, We landed at Port Re 
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. .The port is made by an inlet of the sea, deep and narrow. 
1856 Kank a ret. Expl. 11 . xxvi. 257 The margin of these 
large fields is almost always broken by inlets of open water. 

4 . A piece let in or inserted. 

1798 I. Allf.n Hist. Vermont 3 The whole range is com- 
posed of huge locks confusedly piled on one another, 
though in many places are large inlets of excellent land. 
1838 SiMMONDs uiLt. 7'ratfr, .. inserted materials. 

1886 Fall Hall G. 17 Dec. 13/2 The inlet into the panel in 
the upper part of the back of the chair is a photogiaph of a 
statue of Hunter. 

5 . attrib., as inlet area, valve, ventilation. 

i88a Rep. to Ho. Repr. Free. Metals U. S. 584 The inlet 
valves are screwed into the piston. 1891 Daily Ne^us 
17 Jan. 6/4 The inlet ventilation is by means of fresh-air 
reset voirs. 

Hence I'nleted a., having an inlet. 

1871 R. Ellis Catnlhts Ixiv. 74 When . . Theseus Started 
alert from a beach deep-inleted of Piraeus. 

Inlet (i‘n|le:t), ppl. a. [f. In adv. ri b + pa. 
pple. of Let v^ : cf. to let fw.] Let in, inserted. 

1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iv. § 12. 133 A round dot formed 
by a little inlet circle of serpentine. 

Inlet (inile-t), V. [f. In- 1 + Let e/.i Orig. 
two words ^let in.] To let in. 
fl. trans. To allow to enter ; to admit. Obs. 
c 1320 SirTristr. 629 Rohand )>o tok he And at \><s gate in 
lete. a Octonian 1188 Men openede the gate. .He was 
jm-late. 1627-47 Feltham Resolves 163 The minde is then 
.shut up in the borough of the body— none of the Cinque 
ports of the Isle of Man are then open to in-let anj' strange 
disturbers. 1661 — Lnsoria xxvii. 23 The first act she 
[woman] did try Seduc’d Mankind, inletted policy. Taught 
him a way. .To carry murther in a smiling brow. 

2 . To let in or inset t (one thing) in another. 
i860 Wraxall tr. Kohl's IVand. Lake Sitperior It, I may 
be permitted to inlet here a slight episode in my wigwam 
building. 1884 A. J. Butler Ahc. Copt. Ch. Egypt I. iii. 87 
All round the framing of the doors tablets of solid ivory .. 
are inlet. 

t I’lllettter, sb. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. ii e -H 
Letter, one who lets or allows.] One who, lets in 
or gives admittance. 

1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in Carlyle (1872) IV. 205, I 
have had some boxes.. and rebukes,— on the one hand and 
on the other ; some censuring me for Pre.sbytery ; others as 
an inletter to all the Sects and Heresies of the Nation, 

fliile’tter, v. Obs. rare~^. [f. In- 2 4- Let- 
ter sb. or v.] trans. To insciibe. 

i6a8 Feltham Resolves it. [i.] xivi. 134 This Sentence 
might but on them be inletter’d. 

t I’]ile:ttiug‘, vbl. sb. Obs, [In adv. iic.] 
Letting in, admission. 

i66o Bovle New Exp. Phys, Mech. x.xii. 156 Upon the 
inletting of this external Air the water was not again im- 
pelled to the very top of the tube. 1691 E. Taylor Bek- 
meEs Theos. Philos. 103 Invaded by the inletting of the 
four Forms. 

Inlier (i’nibisoj). Geol, [f. In adv. 12-hLiER, 
that which lies, after Outlier.] (See quot. 1859.) 

1859 Page Handhk. Geol. Terms (1865) 256 Inlier, a term 
introduced by Mr. Drew, of the Geological Survey, to 
express the converse of ‘ outlier '. It means .. a space 
occupied by one formation which is completely surrounded 
by another that rests upon it '. 1894 Geol, Mag. Oct. 460 

It is. .clearly marked by the Upper Greensand anticUne of 
the Vale of Pewsey, and by the Upper Greensand inliers of 
Ham and Kingsclere. 1896 Naturnlist 294 This formation 
occurs as patches or inliers that are surrounded by Oxford 
clays, 

Inliglit, var. Enlight v., Obs. Hence f Inli'ght- 
ing vbl. sb., enlightening, enlightenment. 

ri4oo tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 96 
Oon of ]>& stryngthes is a tokenynge . . hat glorious .god 
hauys inlightyd of vij strenghes. 1637 Austen Fruit Trees 
II. 170 Counsells, inlightings.. all is in vaine to them. 

Inligh-ten, -er, etc., obs. ff. Enlighten, etc. 

+ Inli'ke, inli'che, obs. ff. Alike, arising perh. 
from confusing i- of Hike, iliche, with in. 

13.. Cursor M. 27576 (Cotton Galba) If hai do ill think 
euer inlike \Cott. ilike]. 13 . E. E. A Hit, Poems A. 602 
per is vch mon payed inliche Wheper lyttel oper much be 
hys rewarde. a 1330 St.Brice 167 in Horstm. A Itengl. Leg. 
(1881) 157 pai angerd him ilk day inlike, a 1330 Si, Barthol. 
96 ibid. 120 Fully sex and twenty gere Lestes it in-like white 
and clere. 

t tnlikewise, the adv. phr. in like wise, m like 
manner, written conjunctly : see Likewise, Wise 
si., and cf. Alikewise. 

1342 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 42 (Jam.) My said lord Gover- 
nour. .being inlikviss personalie present. 

la limine : see In Lat, prep, 

>}- Inlimk, obs. variant of Enlink v. 

1360 [see Enlink]. 1606 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist, Ivsitne 
24b, He fled vnto Tissaphernes. . with whom . . he in-linked 
himself in such great friendship [etc.]. 1620 _T. Granger 

biv. Lodke 159 The observation of these conditions. Con- 
clud'eth,and inhnketh,true, and genuine Conjugates together. 
Ibid. 292. 

t Inli'st, obs. form of Enlist v. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 156 Threbeg inlisted 
himself under the Turk. „ _ 

Inlive, Inlivea, obs. ff. Enlive, Enliven. 
t Inloca'tiou. Obs. rare ~ _ [f. In- 2 -f Loca- 
tion.] Location within something. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 1, iv. 41 Thus he [the 
Devil] entred, and moved, and spoke in the dumb Idols 
which were the Oracles of the heathen : And so he some- 
times acts in the very bodies of dead or murdered men and 
women ; Which he doth, not by way of information, but of 
inlocation onely. 
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i" lulock. Sc. Obs. [? for inn-lock ; cf. Ger. 
hausschloss lock of the main door.] ‘ A great 
lock’ (Jam.). 

1488 Act. Dorn. Cone. 92 (Jam.) Thre inlokis price iijj, 
14.. in Acets. Ld. High Treas. Gloss. 421 Pro quatuor 
magnis seris, dictis inlokkis. 1491 Ibid. 184. 

Inlock, Inlodge, var. Knlock, Enlodge. 

In loco : see In Lat. prep. 

Xnlook (i-nluk), sb. [f. In adv. 1 1 d -f Look sb., 
alter Outlook.] Looking within, introspection. 

t8.. Caroline Fox Jml. (Cent.), A hearty sincere inlook 
tends . . in no manner to self-gloi ification. *869 Ruskin Q. of 
Air § 135 To all true modesty the necessary busine.ss is not 
inlook, but outlook, a 1897 H. Drummond Ideal Life (1899) 
311 He would begin not in out-look but in in-look. 

t In-loo*k, V. Obs. rare—'-, [f. iN-i + Look o). 
(? after L. inspicere)!] trans. To look into, inspect. 

^1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 31 Thou 
art Light of Light, An ever-waking Eye still shining bright. 
In-looking all. 

I'U-looikei^ rare. [In adv. ii e.] One who 
looks into a thing, an inspector. 

1587 Golding De Momay xi. 162 In euery of vs he hath 
his inlookers [F. xnspecteurs\ to chastice vs, in our flesh, . . 
in our minde,. .and in our Soules. 1892 B. Hinton Lord's 
Return 52 This world’s spectatois may be divided into the 
on-lookers and the in-lookers. 

I‘n-loo:ki 3 lg, st)bl. sb. rare, [In adv. II c.] 
Looking within, introspection. 

1833 Lynch Selflmprov.^o He who can find time foncon- 
scienilous in-looking at himself .. should be a student of 
religion. 

t InloTd, V. Obs. rare — [f. In- 2 4 - Lord sb.] 
trans. To make (any one) lord. 

1611 Florio, Insignorirsi, to inlord, or become Lord, 
Patron or possessor of any thing. Ibid., Instgnoriio, in- 
lorded, made or become Loid..or possessor.of any thing. 

I’U-l 0 :t. [f. In adv. 12 d 4- Lot 5 ^.] 

1 . A lot or allotment situated within another. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies iii. (1662) 166 God in the partage 
of Palestine . . made some Tribes to have In-lots within 
another. 

2. In parts of the United States, originally 
French, a lot of land in a village large enough for 
a house, outhouses, and garden (Cent. Diet.). 

'\l.'alo"vva.Q, vbl. sb. Obs. nonce-wd. [f. Love, 
after joy, injoy 1] Loving, holding in affection. 

_ 1633 W. StRurHER True Hapfines 124 We shall consider 
in it two affections. . Love and joy : The first is our inloving, 
the other our injoying of him. 

t Inlow, Obs. In 3 inlo 3 eii, -logken. [f. 
In- 1 4- Low V, , after L. injlammdre. Cf. Alow 
adv.] trans. To set aflame, kindle, inflame. 

a 130a E. E. Psalter Ixxiifi]. 21 In-lowed es mi hert. Ibid, 
civ. ig Spechy of Laverd, pat was of mighte, In-loghed him, 
by dai and nighte. • 

Inlure, variant of Enlure.!/., Ohs. 

tl'uly, a. Obs, Also 6 enlye. “[In OE. 
in(n'jlic, i. inn. In adv. 4- He, -ly 1 . But the word 
is unknown during most of the ME, period, and 
appears to have been foimed anew (perh. from 
Inly adv.) in 15th c,] Inward, interior, internal; 
inwardly felt, heartfelt. 

rgoo tr. Bzda's Hist. in. xiii. [xv.] (i8go) 198 Se innlica 
dema [intimns arbiter} selmibtig God. Ibid. v. xxii[i]. 
(1890) 480 Mid inlice hete [domestico odio}. 1422 tr. Seci-eta 
Secret., Priv. Priv. (E. E. T. S.) 204 This erle. .roode. .into 
the mo'^te Inli Streynthes of M'Mahons contre. c 1440 
Hylton Scala Perf. (W. de W. 1494) 11. xxx. Yet are they 
but outwarde tokens of the Inly grace. 1302 Atkynson tr. 
be Imiiatione i. vii. The enlye dysposicyon of every soule. 
1588 Shaks. Two Gent. 11. vii. 18 Didst thou but know the 
inly touch of Loue. 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. vi. 88 Euer 
for those inly heats which through your loues they felt. 

Hence f Imlyliede, inwardness, internal reality. 

c 1440 yacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 171 pat is, inly sorwe 
for pi synne in pe herte, & nojt in pe chere, feyned outwai de. 

Inly (i-nli), Forms: i in(ii)lice, 3-4 iu- 
liohe, 5 - inly, (5 erron. endly). \01E..in{n)lice, 
{. in(n)lic : see prec. and -LY 2.] a. Inwardly (as 
opposed to outwardly) ; within, internally ; in the 
heart, spirit, or inner nature ; in regard to the inner 
life or feelings, b. In away that goes to the heart 
or inmost part; heaitily, intimately, closely; fully, 
thoroughly, extremely. 

c 888 K, ^Elfeed tr, Boeih. xxxiv. § 12 pu miht openlice 
ongitan ]iset Sset is for inlice good ping pe ealle wuhta . . 
wilniaS to habbanne. egoo tr. Beeda's Hist. v. xvii, [xix.] 
(i8go) 464 He. bet, paet he inlice pam biscope freond waere. 
c 1290 Beket 1680 in A'. Eng Leg. 1. 154 Seint thomas bi- 
gan to siche sore ; and Inliche wep al-so. 13. . Guy IVamv. 
(A.) St. cclxxxi, pe leuedi biheld him inliche, Hou mesays he 
was, sikerliche. C1374 Chaucer Troylus i. 640 No man 
may be inly glad I trowe That neuere was yn sorwe or som 
d istresse. c 1440 Generydes 849 N ow who was gladde ..And 
endly mery but Generydes. Ibid. 66g8 The fayre mayde 
Lucidas Right endly was inprentid in his hert. 1379 Spen- 
ser Sheph. Cal, May 38 Their fondnesse inly [gloss entirely] 
I pitie. 1391 Sylvester Barias i. ii. 167 'The Substances 
Inly, or outly, neither win nor leese. 1596 Edward III, 
I. ii. II Inly beautify’d With bounty's riches. 1623 Gill 
Sacr. Philos, viii. i43They. .inly enuy that knowledge which 
the Christians have. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xxiii. 72 Great Peli- 
des, stretch’d along the shore.. Lies inly groaning.__ 1813 J. 
Marriott Hymn ‘ Thou, whose almighty word' ii, Thou, 
who didst come to bring . . Sight to the inly blind. 1838 
Lytton Alice xi. ii; Inly resolving not to hazard a second 
meeting with the Italian. 1847 Emerson Poems (1857) 103 
Friends year by year more inly known. 1871 R. Ellis 


Catullus iv. 12 Oft Cytorus’ height With her did inly 
whisper airy colloquy. 

lBLl3ring (i-n|bi:iq), w( 5 /. rf. ^’c. (tlsu adv. ilc 
-f Lying vbl. sb , : cf. lie in in Lie v.] Lying in 
at childbirth, confinement. 

1734 Keith Hist. Ch. Scot, 335 The most commodious 
Place for her Majesty’s In-lying, a 1803 A. Carlyle A uto- 
biog. 329 Mrs. C. having recovered from her late inlying. 
i8xg Edin. Mag. Mar. 219/2 Attending at ‘inlyings’, or 
‘ accouchements 

Inlying (vxi\\svirj), ppl.a. [In adv. 11 a.] 
Lying inside ; placed or situated in the interior. 

1844 Regul. 4 ' Ord. Arjtiy 1 Officers on the Inlying 
Hiqiiet. 1833 Stocqueler MUit. Encycl. 215 Inlying 
H/yiirAr,. detachments itold off to remain in camp, but fully 
accoutred, and ready to turn-out instantly on alaim. 1868 
Sir H. Thompson Clin. Lcct. Dis. Urin. Oig. xiii. (1882) 87 
An inlying catheter.. is .. better than frequent catbeterism. 
1898 A. T. Reed in Advance (Chicago) 6 Jan. 9/3 There is 
a place for the evangelist . . in the outlying regions and the 
■ inlying regions. 

Inlymai, variant ■ of Enltmn v., Obs. 
Inmaculate, mbs. form of Immaculate a. 

1 1 ’umak.e. Obs. Also 6 ynmake, inmak, 7 
inmack. (i.^Stadv. 12 a (or perh. orig. Inn sb. i) 
4- Make riJ.i] A lodger, a person not of the house- 
hold harbouied or lodged ; = Inmate sb. i a. 

■1337 Irish Act 28 Hen. PHI in Ir. St. at Large (1765) I. 
168 Every person . . which in the harvest season receive or 
keepe in his or their houses . . any person or persons called 
yiimakes. 1382 in W. H. Turner .'ielect. Rec. Oxford 422 
Undertenants commonly called inmakes. 1588 in Picton 
L' pool Munic. Rec. I. 228 lane Wignall, widow, fined for 
keeping an Inmake within her house iii*. vii'k and the In- 
make in xijA 1626 Ibid., Wee p’sent the executors .. of 
Elizabeth Ditchfeild deceased, for harboringe of Inmacks in 
their backside in their kitchin. 

t lama’ntle, variant of Ijimantle v. 

(In some edd. of G. Fletcher Chnst's Triumph 1. xvi ) 

t Inma’sk, V. Obs. Also 7 en.-. [f. In- 2 4. 

Mask : cf. Immask.] trans. To cover with or as 
■with a mask, to mask. 

1398 Marston Pygmal., To Good Opinion 118 If thou wilt 
not with thy Deitie Shade, and inmaske the errors of my 
pen. 1611 Florio, Inmasckerare, to enniaske. 

t Ilimastica‘±ion. Obs.rare. [In-^.] Internal 
mastication, as in the gizzard of a bird or insect. 

1703 C. PuRsitALL Mech. Macrocosm 186 Whose Particles 
being then .not well Digested, .for want of Fermentation, 
and Inmastication. 

Inmate (immeft), sb. (a.) [f. In adv. 12 a (or 
perh. orig. Inn sb. i) 4 - Mate sb.] 

1. In relation to other persons : ‘One who is the 
mate or associate of another or others in the same 
dwelling ; one who dwells with others in a house. 
(Now rare.) In. early use, One admitted for 
.a consideration ito reside in a house occupied or 
rented by another; a lodger or subtenant. 

In the i6th and 17th- c. there were stringent statutes and 
■by-laws against the harbouring of poor persons as ‘inmates’, 
subtenants, or lodgers, a practice which tended to increase 
the number of paupers locally.chargeable. 

1389 Act 3_i Eliz.\c.j I 6 There shall not be any Inmate or 
more Famyliesor Housholdes then one, ‘dwellinge or inhabit- 
inge in anye one Cottage. 1397-1602 Transcript W. Riding 
Sessions Rolls (Rec. Ser.) 86 Whosoever. .doth take any 
Inmate, .shall releefe and keepe them from beggyng. 1601 
Nottingham Rec. IV. 260 Taking an inmate in to his hous. 
1653 Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 39/1 Bias was of Priene 
. .some affirm he was rich, others that he had no Estate, but 
lived as an Inmate. 1676 tr. Guillaizere's Hoy. A them 86 
In those Countries, the Master and his Cattle are Inmates, 
and lye higgledy piggledy in the same room. 1690 Child 
Disc. Trade (i694)'g5 As for the laws against Inmates, and 
empowering the Parishioners to take security before they 
suffer any poor person to inhabit amongst them . . I am sure 
.in cities and great towns of trade they are altogether im- 
proper, and contrary to the practice of other -cities and 
trading towns abroad. 1832 Ht. Martincau HillSs Valley 
iv. 68 Mrs. Sydney inquired whether he was a pleasant in- 
mate and a kind neighbour. 

b. Sometimes, One not originally or properly 
belonging to the place where he dwells ; a foreigner, 
stranger. Often Jig. 

ni6oo Hooker Serm, yusiif. § 2 note. Some critical 
wits may perhaps half suspect that these two words, per se, 
are inmates. But if the place which theyhave be their own, 
their sense can be none other than that which I have given 
them. 1611 B. Jonson Catiline ii. ii, He is but a new fellow, 
An in-mate here in Rome (as Catiline' calls himt. *21682 
Sir T. Browne Tracts (1684) 139 Though the Engli.sb [lan- 
guage] swell with the inmates of Italian, French, and Latin. 
1692 tr. Sallust 352 Not an Upstart, an Inn-mate, and but 
lately admitted to the Privileges of this City. 

2. In rHation to the house or dwelling-place : 
An occupant along with others, one of the family 
or company who occupy a house or other abode ; 
hence sometimes simply *= Indweller, inhabitant, 
occupier. Const, of. (lit, nnUJigl) 

1597 Daniel Civ. Wars viii. Ixxi, Within her brow.. sat 
scorn ; Shame in her cheeks ; where also fear became An 
inmate too. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 34 Religion 
which before had bin a privat in-mate in Adams houshold, 
was now.. publike exercise. C1630 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Poems 22 You inmates of the Woods. 1667 Milton P. L. 
IX. 49s So spake the Enemie of Mankind, enclos’d In Serpent, 
Inmate bad. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 1x5 Ail the 
feathered In-mates of the sky. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. ^2 If 
thou guard it’s [the heart’s] sacred chambers sure From 
vicious inmates and delights impure. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xx.xvi, It had readily opened its gates to admit the 
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noble lady who was its present inmate. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. 261 An inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr, 200 Twelve were married 
inmates of his palace. 

B. attrib or adj. That is an inmate (Jit. or fig .') ; 
dwelling in the same house with, or in the house of, 
another ; dwelling within, indwelling. ? Obs. 

1630 Sanderson Serin., Ad Mag. ii. (1681) II. 272 In the 
famous case of the two inmate Harlots, whereof King 
Solomon had the hearing. 1667 Milton P. L. xn. 166 
A sequent King, who seeks To stop thir overgrowth, as in- 
mate guests Too numerous. 1697 Drydcn Virg. Georg. 11. 

41 'I'is usual now, an Inmate Graff to see With insolence 
invade a Foreign Tree. 1773-83 Hoolc Orl. Fur. vi. aio 
Unknowing, that beneath thy rugged rind Conceal’d, an 
inmate spiiit lay confin’d. 1806 R. Cumberland Mem. 
11807) 11 . 185 The children, who were inmate with me when 
1 settled at Tunbridge Wells. 

Hence Iixmatecy (i-nm^Tsi) [in eg. : see - cy], the 
position of an inmate ; Immated ppl. a., located 
as an inmate ; 1 niriateless a., without an inmate. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med (ed. 41 II. 411 Even those who 
associated with the sick, were seldom affected unless in- 
mated in their rooms. 1830 J. Badcock [‘Jon Bee’] Ess. 
Foote in Foote’s Wks. I. p. dxvii. note. Thither [to the Fleet- 
Prison] the Doctor repaired ..and found our laughing philo- 
•sopher in the ukual plight of such an inmatecy, poor and 
pennyless. 183s Lytton Rienzi vi. ii, The cottages, .were 
some shut up. .some open, but seemingly inmateless. 

Inmater'yall, obs. form of Immaterial. 
Inmeat (immft) ; usually in pi. Inmeats. 
Now rare exc. dial. [f. In adv. 12 c + Meat 
Those internal parts or viscera of an animal which 
are used for food ; hence gen. Entrails, inwards. 

(The fiist quot. is doubtful ; the word may also be read 
jumette, which suits the alliteration but is of unknown 
meaning) 

[?ii 1400 Morie Arth. x 122 The hott blode of^e hulke un-to 
the hike rynnez, Ewyne into inmette the gyaunt hehyttez.] 
i6i(S Surfl. & Maeich. Country Farme 586 They pre.serve 
their inmeats a great deal the better. 1743 Maxwell Set. 
Trans. 275 (Jam) The hide, head, feet, and in-meat, were 
given for attendance. 1834 Sir H. Taylor Artcvelde ii. 
in. i. Wks. i86.f 1 . 191 Get thee gone. Or I shall try six 
inches of my knife On thine own inmeats fir.st. 1877 N. IV. 
Line. Gloss , Inmeats, the edible viscera of pigs, fowls, &c. 

la mediaa res, la memoriam ; see In Lat. 
prep. In melle : see Iuslle adzi. 
flamenae, obs. form, of Immense a. 

41430 Mirotir Saluaciowi 1679 O godde of hiegh pitee 
inmense and ineffable. 

Inme’Sh, var. of Enmesh v., to entangle ia the 
meshes of a net. 

1868 F. M. Brown For^ the picture called ‘ Work', For 
want of work the fiends him soon inmesh ! 

t Inmew, v. Obs. rare. [? f. In- i + Mew ».] 
trans. ? To Immew, to mew or coop up ; in quot., 
app., ‘ To cause to lie close and keep concealed, 
as hawk in mew ’. 

So this and the equivalent emmevi, in Shaks. Meas.for 
M. m. i. 91, are explained by the Rt. Hon. D. H, Madden 
in Diary of Master William Silence (1897) 302, Note 't, in 
opposition to the conjecture of some that the latter is a 
blundered spalling of Enew. 

<21623 Beaum. & Fl. Knt. of Malta n. ii, I have seen him 
scale As if a Falcon had run up a trainee, Clashing his war- 
like pynions, his steel'd curasse, And at his pitch inmew the 
Town below him. 

^'LXL'XOxdi.i,advb. pJir.z.w&.prep. Obs. [An analy- 
tical variant of ME. on midde, amidde, Amid.] 

A. adv. In the middle, in the midst. In myd 
among = Amidmono (Amid B. 5). 

c 1300 Lancelot 3371 In myd among his ennemys. a 1333 
Lyndbsav Tragedy 244lnmydasnAnghis try umpha.ntA.rmys. 
'S.prep. Amid, in the middle or centre of. 
t3..E.£. Alia. P. B. 1677 In mydde Jxe poynt of his 
pryde departed he jjsre. 1373 Barbour xii. 576 Axis 

that rycht scharply schar, In myd the visage met thame 
than c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 415 He fyll wete In 
mydde the se. a 1450 Le Morte Arth. 2083 In mydde the 
feide we shall hem byde. 

t In jnids, advb, pkr. and prep. Obs. [A variant 
of ME. amiddes, imyddes.'] — Amid.st. 

A, adv. In the middle, in the midst. 

13. . Gaw. ij- Gr. Knt. 167 With gay gaudi of grene, Jxe 
golde ay in myddes. c 1,^0 facoh’s Weil (E. E. T. S.) igi 
As l>e heued of a schouyll is in-myddes be-twen jie scho & pe 
handyll. 

B. prep. In the middle or midst of ; amidst. 
<21300 Cursor M. 1032 (G 3 tt.) In micldes \Trvn. I mydde; 

Colt Midward] ^at land a welle springes. 13 . . E.E.A Hit. 
P. A. 739 Euen in myddez my hreste hit stode. a 1400-50 
Alexander 1586 (Ashm. MS.) In-myddis he puple [Dubl. 
MS. in-myddez of Jxe peple]. 4x460 Tozuneley Myst. i. 31 
In medys the water. 14. . in Turner Dom. Archit. III. 84 
In myddys hehallempon Jxe flore. 
lamiad, variant of Immind v., Ohs. 

■f Inmi’ter, var. enmiire : see En- prefix I r b. 
1611 Yt/3a\0i,Infulare, to inmiter or impale as Bishops be. 
In-mobill, obs. form of Immobile a. 
lamoeueable, etc., obs. ff. Immovable, etc. 
tln-in 0 ’ng,m'»l 0 ‘*lges,j 5 ;r/. Obs. [Variants 
of imong, imonges (see Ymong), tfife initial i being 
app. taken as the prep, and expanded to in : see 
also Among.] Among, amongst. 

_ 13.. E. E. Aim. P. A. 27S And multyplyed mony-fold 
in-mongez mankynde. Ibid. B. 1485 In-mong fxe leues. 

t I’nmore, a. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. + MOBE, 
after inmost : see Inner.] Inner, interior. 


1610 Holland Camden’s Brit. 1. 131 Of these Angles, some I 
part, .passed forward into the inmore quarters of Germanic. 
Ibid. 800 Where they had free entrance . . into the inmore 
parts of England. 

Inmortal, obs. form of Immortal. 

Inmost (i'nmoust, -most'', a. {sb., adv.) Forms : 

I ianemest, innemyst, 4 in-mast, in(n)emaste, 

4, (6 Sc.) inmest, 5 ynmast, 6 ynmost, 4- in- 
most. [OE. innemest (f. *innem-a, -e -t- -est), a 
double superlative of inne In adv. ; for the later 
history of the ending, usual in OE. advs. of place, 
see -MOST.] 

1 . lit. In reference to spatial position ; Situated 
farthest within, most inward, most remote from the 
outside. 

13.. Cast. Love 809 Bote h^ inemaste [v.r. innemeste] 
hayle, I wot, Bi-tokneh hire holy maidenhod. 1335 Cover- 
dale 2 Kings ix. 2 Brynge him in to the ynmost chamber. 
— I Macc. IX. 54 Y“ walles of the ynmost Sanctuary. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. Scot. x. 331 In the inmest 
parte of the castel. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 738 Into thir 
inmost bower Handed they went. 1713 Durham Phys. 
Theol. 4 To penetrate into the inmost Recesses of Nature. 
a 1822 Shelley Hymn to Mercury yacTi, From the inmost 
depths of its green glen. 

2 . fig. Of thoughts or feelings, the mind or soul, 
personal relations, etc. : Most inward or intimate; 
deepest; closest. 

4897 K. <Elfred Gregory’s Past. xxi. (Sweet! 155 Ealle 
Sa innemestan jeSohtas. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 11. 
iv. (Add. MS. 27,944), I-rauyschite to pe inmest [ed. 1495 
innest] contemplacioun of pe sone of god. 1348 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke viii. N vj. In the inmoste affeccion of 
their hertes. 1667 Milton P. L. 1. 168 If I fail not and 
disturb His inmost counsels from their destind aim. 1818 
Jas. Mill BHt. India III. vi. i. 2 [He] insinuated himself 
quicklyinto his inmost confidence. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 
II. 116 To knoxv something of his Master’s inmost thoughts. 

B. absol. or as sb. That which is inmost ; the 
inmost part. lit. and fig. (Rarely in pi.) 

etrotfi Liber Scintill. iv. (1889) 19 Innemyste [interiord) 
his fulle synd facne. a 1325 Prose Psalter (E. E. T. S.) 
xlii[i]. 5 In jie in-raast of myn hert. 1382 Wvclif Prov. 
xxvi. 22 Thei coinen thur^ to the inmostis [1388 the ynneste 
thingis] of the herte. 4 1580 Sidney Ps. xxvi. ii, Yea, sound 
my reynes, and inmost of my hart. 1638 Ford Fancies 11. 
ii. Be sure To lodge it in the inmost of thy bosom. 1668 
H. More Div. Dial. i. 503 The inmost of the mind. 1856 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 175 This image and super- 
scription lies in the inmost inmost of the soul. 

C. adv. Most inwardly, rare. 

c 1000 xElfric Gram, xxxviii. (Z.) 240 Inlime, innemest. 
1725 Pope Odyss. ix. 470 Thro’ all their inmost-winding 
caves. 

Hence l-mnostly adv. {rare), most inwardly; 
Immostness {nome-wdi), the inmost essence or 
nature (cf. inwardness). 

1674 N. Fairfax Balk Selv. ^4 Thouglitsomness setting 
full as close to the very stamp or inmostness of a thinking 
Being. 1830 Neale Med. Hymns^ (1867) 104 How the Virgin 
Mother’s soul Inmostly was grieving. 1889 Univ. Rev. 
Mar. 314 All secrets of Earth 'Ihey shall inmostly .scan, 
t laraouTed, ppl. a. {sbi) Obs. [f. In- i or 2 
-k Modld, or F. tnoule mould, mould moulded.] 

? Moulded. In quot. absol. as sb. Moulding. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. Vllly^ The rooffe of the same 
Closet was slled with woorke of Inmould, gylte with fine 
Golde and Senapar and Bice. 

■f Inmo’ve, enmo’ve, v. Obs. [f. In- 2, En-i 
•+ Move v,'\ trans. To move inwardly, or in the 
mind ; to affect with emotion, 

Golding Calvin on Dent. Ixix. 422 Nowe com.meth 
this inmouing of men, or of their own nature? No it is of 
Gods working in their heartes. 1390 Spenser F.Q. i. ix. 48 
The knight was much enmoved with his speach. 1596 
Fitz-Geffrav SirF. Drake (1881) 58 Honour enmoves her 
to attempt the flight. 

Inmutabull, obs. form of Immutable. 
flnraytee, obs. f. Enmity: cf. also Inimitie, 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Qiiair Ixxxvii, Sum for dispite and 
othir Inmytee. 

Inn(in),j( 5 . Forms: i- inn, 1-7 in, 3-7 inne, 
(3 hynne, 4 bin), 4-5 yn, 4-6 ine, ynne, (5 hyn, 
6 ynn). [OE. inn neut. OTeut. *innd^ ; agree- 
ing, exc. ill stem suffix, with ON. inne, inni (:— 
OTeut. *innjo'‘”'), f. inn, inne In advi\ 
f 1 . A dwelling-place, habitation, abode, lodg- 
ing; a house (in relation to its inhabitant). 

cicoa jElfric Horn, I. no pa^a se steorra glad, and [pa 
tungel-witegan gelaedde, and nim Saes cildes inn gebicnode. 
4 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt xiii. 36 He for let ]>a 3 a msenegeo 
and com to his inne [So 4 ri 6 o Hati. Gosp.) c 1203 Lav. 
14263 Hengest . . seide |>jet he hafde an in i^aikecl to- 
aeines him. <11300 Cursor^ M. 4983 (Cott.) pe yongeist .. 
pat )jai lefte at peir fader in [Gdti. fadris ine]. 4 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (i8io) 334 Do crie Jiorgh fie toun, hat non 
for wele no wo, In strete [printed stete] walk vp & doun 
hot to her innes go 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 115 
In he side of he hille was he yn of Lazarus, of Martha, 
and of Marie Mawdeleyn ; h^r toon hi^t Bethania, 1447 
Bokenham Seyntys (Roxb.) 260 Whan yche man hym dede 
hyr Hoorn to bys yn hym to counforte. 1346 J. Heywood 
Prov. (1867) 10 Restie welth wylth me this wydow to wyn, 
To let the world wag, and take mine ease in mine in. 1657 
Howell Londinop. 339 Queen Mary gave this House to 
Nicholas Heth, Archbishop of York, and his successors for 
ever, to be their Inne or Lodging for their repair to London, 
t b. pi. in sing, sense. (Cf. lodgings, quarters}) 
cizog Lay. 14007 pe king, .sende to han innen after al his 
monnen [c 1273 to peos cnihtes hinne]. a 1300 Cursor M. 


15407 Quar his innes ar to night we] I can yow bring. _ Ibid. 
19829 (Edin.) pai.sa3 h^ini fra, pat innis pare saint petir lai. 137S 
Barbour Bi uce ii. i The bruys went till his Innys swyth. 
a 1400-30 Alexander 2920 pis. .berne . . pat here pus hyndly 
be pe hand ledis to his Innes. 4 1470 Henry Wallace iv. 381 
For him he gert ane innys graithit be. 41530 Lvndlsav 
Descr. Pedcr Coffeis ii, For to by hennis reid-w od he rynnis ; 
He lokis thame vp in to his innis. 1603 Knolle.s Hist. 
Tmks 11621) 1052 He. .came suddenly upon the Turks., 
compassed about the Innes wherein they lay. 

t 2 . Phr. To take {up) one’s inn (or inns), to 
take np one’s abode, residence, quarters; so, to have 
keep Konis) inn. Obs. 

c 1000 jElfkic Horn. I. 372 Innan 3 ain gpte pmr Petrus 
inn hsefde. a 1300 Cursor M. 17650 Wit nichodeme he tok 
his hin. Ayenb. tgs He zent his messagyers be-uoie 

uor to nime guod in. c t43o Syr Gener. iRoxh.) 1476 Heie 
ynnes ther ful sone thei nam. 41430 Bk. Curtasye in 
Babees Bk. 308 In no kyn house pat rede mon is . . Take 
nener py Innes for no kyn nede. 1581 MuLCASiEu/’aivnnws 
xlii. (1887) 257 If the imperfections which come . . from the 
Elementary schoole would take vp their Inne there, and 
raunge no further. 1390 Spenser F. Q. l i. 33 With me ye 
may take up your In For this .same night 1633 A. H. 
PartheneiaSaira 151 (T .1 The phenix will lightly take up 
his inne no where els. 

t "b. At inn : Lodged, housed, resident, put up 
(in some place specified or implied). Obs. 

4 1200 Ormin 12923 pe53 comenn forr to fra33nenn Ciist 
Off whmre he wass att inne. Ibid. 13088 To lokenn wha,re 
he wass att inn. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5998 Wanne at an 
gode monnes house is men were at inne. 1362 Lange. F. 
PI. A. IX. 4 5 if any wi3t wlste where do-wel was at Inne. 
1333 Bradford Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 79 Surely the devil is at 
inn with you, you are his birds, whom when he hath well fed, 
he will broach 50U and eat you, chaw you and champ you. 
1592 Dee Diary (Camden) 41 , 1 sent a letter, .by the wagon- 
man who is at ynn at the George in Lombard streete. 

t 3 . ‘ Dwelling-place’, ‘ abode’, ‘ place of sojourn ’, 
in various figurative uses. Obs. 

41400 Rom. Rose 5107 A sory gest.-Thou herhorest in 
thine inne I'he God of Love whan tlioii let inne. 1535 
Coverdale Isa. xxxii. 18 My people shal dwel in the ynnes 
of peace, 1349 — , etc. Erasm. Par. Thess. 5 The bodie 
is the dwelling house of the .soule and the soule is the Inne 
of God. x6oy Walkincton OpL Glass ii. (1664) 23 Plotin. . 
blushed often, that his Soul did harbour in so base an Inn, 
as his Body was. 1613 G. Sandys Trav._ 180 Seest thou this 
tombe hewne in the growing stone ? Tis Paula’s Inne. 

4 . A public house kept for the lodging and enter- 
tainment of travellers, or of any who wish to use its 
accommodation ; a hostelry or hotel ; sometimes, 
erroneously, a tavern which does not provid e lodging. 

^ 41400 Maundev. (1839) V. 34 Alleweyes men fynden gode 
innes and all that hem nedeth of Vytaylle. Ibid. xxii. 243 
Thorgh the desertes .. there ben Innes ordeyned be eueiy 
iorneye, to resceyue hothe man and hors. 4 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 260/1 In, of herboroghe . .,hcspicium, diversorium. 
1534 Tindale Luke ii. 7 She layed him in a manger, 
because ther was no roume for them within in the_ynne. 
*573 G- Harvey Letter-bk. (Camden) 33 Thai cairi your 
letters abroid to the Bear and other commiin ins. i6it Bp. 
Hall Serm. v. 51 Like some Inn, that hath a Crown for 
the sign without, .or a Rose upon the post without . . or an 
Angel without, a 1763 Shenstone Written at an Inn at 
Henley v. Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round . . May 
.sigh to think he still has found The warmest welcome at an 
inn. 1809 Kendall Trav. I. xi. 122 Keeping an inn, or as 
it is called, a tavern. 1843 Handbk. Spain 1. 21 The 
Spanish inns, .are very much in the same condition as they 
were in the time of the Romans. 1883 Law Times 27 Oct. 
432/2 An inn or hotel Is an establishment, the proprietor of 
which undertakes to provide for the entertainment of all 
comers, especially travellers. i 885 Ruskin Prseterita I. 
173 We stayed several weeks in Paris, in a quiet family inn. 

b. In figurative and allusive uses ; esp. a tem- 
porary lodging as opposed to a permanent abode. 

1529 More Dyaloge i.Wks. 142/1 Our Lord in the parable 
of the Samaritane, bearing the wounded man into the Inne 
'of hi.s church. _ 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 566 That 
Egyptian opinion, esteeming their houses their Inne.s, and 
their Sepulchres their eternal habitations. 1647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. iii. (1739) 3 To make this Isle to be only 
an Inn for him to whom it was formerly given for a posses- 
sion. :t663 Bovle Ds^ Exp. Nat. Philos, i. ii. 29 The 
world is wont to be stiled not unfitly by Divines,' The 
Christian’s inne. 1668 Davf.nant Man’s the Master i. i. 
Wks. 1874 V, 13 Yes, to the last inn of all travellers, where 
we_ shall_ meet worms instead of fleas. Lovers never rest 
quietly till they lodge at the sign of the grave, 1814 Scott 
Ld. of Isles vi. xxvi, The noble and the slave., the same 
wild road, .trode, To that dark inn, the grave ! 

5 . A lodging-house or house of residence for stu- 
dents [cf. Hostel sbf 3) : now Ohs., exc. as retained 
in the names of buildings orig. so used ; see b and c. 

In this sense rendering L. hospitium, used from early 
times in the English Universities, as still earlier at Bologna 
and Paris; OP. hostel. The vernacular term inn occurs 
in the proper names of these houses from the 14th, or perhaps 
the 13th, century. 

fa. At the Universities. Obs, (Preserved till 
19th c. in the name of Nezu htn Hall, Oxford.) 

[1214 Let. Nicholas Bp. Tusculuni to Burgenses of Oxford, 
Condonetur Scholaribus Oxonie studentibus medietas mer- 
cedis Hospitiorum omnium locandoruin cleiicis in eadem 
villa, 4 1230 Statute of Univ. Oxford (heading), De princi- 
palitatibus Hospitiorum et Scholarum.] 1346 Lett. Pat. 
ofEdw. Ill, s Aug., De quodam messuagio vocato Take- 
leysyn. 1438 (9 Sept) in Anstey Munim. Acad. 5ig-2p 
Hsc sunt nomina prindpallum aularum . . Principalis aulse 
Bekys-yne, . . Newels-yne, . . Pekwater-yne, . .Takleys-ynne. 
4 1460 Rous Tabella aularum (in 'Wood City of Oxf. I. 640) 
Trillok Yn quod nunc dicitur Novum Hospitium, quia 
noviter aedificatum. [Called Ne^u Inn, in New Collegebooks, 
1542.] 1377 Harrison England 11. iii, (1877) i. 87 There are 
also in Oxford certeine hostels or hals , . the liuers in these 
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are verle like to those that are of las in the chancerie [1387 
their names also are these so farre as I now remember] 
Brodegates, Hart hall . . S. Marie hall, White hall, New In, 
Edmond hall. 1633 Fuller Hist. Camb. 27 Know also 
that Inns (whereof onely two, Ovmgs and St. Pauls) differed 
onely gradually from Hostles, as being less. 1662 Wood 
City of Oxf. \. 141 That this inne, which was afterwards, 
from the said Richard, called Hunsingore Inne, was an 
eminent receptacle for schollers. [1877 Statutes of Univj. 
O.vf Commissioners (1882) 215 Statute for the Union of 
Balliol College and New Inn Hall.] 

b. Inns of Chancery : certain houses or sets of 
buildings in London, originally places of residence 
and study for students and apprentices of law ; also 
the societies by which they were occupied. 

From the isth or i6th to the i8thc., these were subordinate 
to the Inns of Court ; but they now perform no public func- 
tion, though several still exist as .societies possessing coi- 
porate property, the chambers being occupied by solicitors 
and others. 

[1348 Will of John Tavie [Thavye] in Diigdale Orig. 
Juriti. Ixv. (1671) 271/r Totiim illud Hospiciuin [i. e. 
Thavies’ Inn], in quo Apprenticii ad Legem habitare sole- 
bant. 13SS Year-bk. 29 Edw. Ill, If. 47 a, Nous laiions oy 
souvent entre les apprentices in hostelles (Cf Cohe'sRepts. 
X. (1738) If. 22 b, inter Apprenticios m Hospitiis Curiae 
audivimus,)] 1458^40^11 £n^. Chrou. (Camd. 1880, N.S. 28) 
71 This yere [Anno x.vxvii] was a grete fraye be twene 
the Cite of London and men of Courte, which were drevyn 
. . from the Standarde in Flete strete to ther innes, the 
xiii day of Apreill. [111485 Fortescue De Laud. Leg. 
Ang. xlix. Decern hospitia minora.. quse nominantur hos- 
pitia Cancellariae. .majora hospitia studii illius,qutE hospitia 
curite appellantur.] 1367 R. Mulcaster ibid. (i66o) 113 
Ten lesser houses or Innes.. which are called Innes of the 
Chancery . The greater Innes of the same study called 
the Innes of Court. 1380 Stow Annals, 36 Henry VI, The 
thiiteentli day of .A-prill there was a great fray in Fleete 
streete. the king committed the principal! governours of 
Furnivalls, Cliffords, and Barnardes Inne to prison in 
the Castle of Hertford. 1670 Blount Laiu Diet., Innes of 
Court, . . these, with the Two Serjants Inns, and Eight 
Inns of Chancery, do altogether (to use Sir Edward Cokes 
words) make the most famous Univeisity, for Profe.ssion 
of Law onely, or of any one Humane Science in the World. 
1809 Blnckstone's Comm. I. Introd. § 1. 26 note, The inns 
of chancery are, Clifford’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, Lion’s 
Inn, New Inn, Furnival’s Inn, Thavies’s Inn, Staple’s Inn, 
and Barnaid’s Inn. These are subordinate to the inns 
of court ; the three first belong to the Inner Temple, the 
fourth to the Middle Temple, the two next to Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the two last to Gray's Inn. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. 
(ed. 7), Inns of Chancery,. .xXw.it were formerly preparatory 
colleges for students, and many entered them before 
they were admitted into the Inns of Court. They [now] 
consist chiefly of solicitors, and possess corporate property, 
hall, chambers, etc., but perform no public functions like the 
Inns of Court. 

C. Inns of Court : the four sets of buildings in 
London (the Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn) belonging to the four 
legal societies which have the exclusive right of ad- 
mitting persons to practise at the bar, and hold 
a course of instruction and examination for that 
purpose; hence, these four societies themselves. 
(Formerly also coUoq. mns a court.') 

The distinction of the ‘ foure principall Innes ’ of law as 
Inns of Court, was fully established in the isth c. : see 
quot. a 1485 in b. But in earlier times, and sometimes later, 
the name Inns of Court, or its equivalent, seems to have in- 
cluded both the hospitia majora and hospitia inimra ; cf. 
quots. 1355, 1458, and 1580 (referring to the same event) in b, 
with 1548 and 1397 here. _ 

1396 (June 16) Inquisitio p, mart. Henry Grey de Wilton, 
De Maneiio suo de Portpole in Holburne vocato Grej’syn. 
1427 Black Books (MS) of Lincoln's Inn If. 13a, Lyn- 
colnesyn. Manucapcio Sociorum ejusdem Hospicii. 1429-30 
Ihid. If. 22 b, Y“ Sty ward of LyncoIIysyn. 1436 Ibid, 
If. 31 a. The felaweshippe of Lyncoll’ ynne. a 1483 [see b]. 
1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 241 The .xxiii daie of 
February wer foure readers sent for to the Starre Chamber, 
of every house of the foure principall Innes of Courte one. 
1558 Fraunce Lawiers Log. Ded. Pij b, Surely, Sir .. it 
seemeth you came abruptly from a countrey schoole to an 
Inne of Court. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, in. li. 14-15 Hee is 
nt Oxford still, is hee not ? . . Hee must then to the Innes of 
Court shortly : I was once of Clements Inne. 1666 Dug- 
dale Orig. Jurid. (1671) 141/2 These Hostells being Nurs- 
eries or Seminaries of the Court, taking their denomination 
of the end wherefore they were so instituted, were called 
therefore the Innes of Court. 1698 Farquhar Love Bottle 
I. Wks. (Rtldg ) 489/1 You were once an honest fellow ; but 
so long study in the inns may alter a man strangely, as you 
say. 1710 Steele TaiUr Na 186 P 3 Walking the other 
Day in a neighbouring Inn of Court. Ibid. No. 189 P 3 Tom, 
I have bought you Chambers in the Inns of Court. 1711 
Addison Sped. No. 21 r 4 Many of the Benchejs of the 
.several Inns of Court, who seem to be the Dignitaries of 
the Law. 1883 Chambers's Encycl. V. 584 The four inns are 
each governed by a committee or board, called the bencher.s, 
who are generally Queen’s counsel or senior counsel. Each 
inn has also a local habitation, consisting of a large tract of 
houses or chambers which are in general occupied by bar- 
risters . . and are a source of great wealth. 

attrib. and Comb. 1631 Lenton Leasttres xxix.^ F iv, 
A yong Innes a Court Gentleman. 1634 Brereton 7 rav. 
(Chetham Soc.) 156 The mayor, a well-bred gentleman, an 
inns-of-court man. 1633 J. Cotgrave Wit's Inierpr. 27 (N.) 
Much desired . . by ladie.s, inns a court gentlemen, and 
others. 1826 Scott Woodst. iv. You are . . an Inns-of- 
Court-man. . , r , 

d. Serjeants' Inn ; a collegiate building of the 
now extinct order of Serjeants-at-Law, esp. that in 
Chancery Lane, sold in 1877- 
1646 Ord. Lords ij- Com. Presb. Govt. 14 The classis of 
the two Serjants Innes. 1841 Penny Cycl. XXL 271/2 
'I'he Serjeants formerly occupied three inns, or collegiate 


buildings.. situate in Chancery Lane, Fleet Street, and 
Holborn. The last, called Scroop’s Inn, has long been 
abandoned, and since the burning down of Serjeants’ Inn, 
Fleet Street., the serjeants. .have now no other building 
than Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery Lane, which has been lately 
rebuilt. Ibid., In Serjeants’ Inn Hall the judges and ser- 
jeants, as members of the Society of Serjeants’ Inn, dine 
together during term-time. 1877 Law Journal 3 Mar. 117 
Serjeants’ Inn was sold on Friday, February 23, for 57,100/., 
to Mr. Seijeant Cox. .The determination of the judges and 
serjeants to sell the ancient home of a moribund order was 
not taken lightly or of meie caprice . . We ought to consider 
that places like Serjeants’ Inn have now no sort of pi actica! 
utility. 

P Some of the Inns of Chancery and of Court derive 
their spiecific names from those of noblemen or persons of 
quality, whose residence or property they formerly were, 
and from whom they were at first often rented. It has 
hence been .sometimes assumed that the term inn here 
meant originally ‘the town-house or residence' of such 
nobleman or gentleman, e. g. that ‘Lincoln’s Inn’ meant 
originally ‘the Earl of Lincoln’s town-house’; but there 
is no_ evidence that inn ever had any such specific sense 
(as distinct from its general sense of ‘habitation, lodging, 
house ’, sense 1), and no proof that any of these houses bore 
the name hospiiium or inn, until it was actually the hos- 
pitinm or hostel of a body of students. 

6 . attrib. and tomb., as inn-bill, -door, -gate, 
-kitchen, -law, -phrase, -play, -stables, -yard ; inn- 
house = sense 4 ; inn-like a. and adv., like an inn. 
See also Innholdee, Innkeeper. 

1855 Cornwall 2 It gives no information on posting-houses 
or horses .. on breakfasts and dinners, on waitens and ’’inn- 
hills. lyfisSwoLLETT Trav. (1766) Il.xli. 258 Westood close 
by thern at the ’'inndoor. 1755 — Qui.x. (1803) 1 . 144 Sancho 
. .the ■*inn-gate being thrown wide open, sallied forth. 1694 
R. Frankland in A’. Thoresby's Corr. I. 173 He .. would 
have sent for my daughter, who was at an ■*inn-house. 1751 
Lady M. Verb in Lett. C’tess Suffolk 11824) M- 219 A pro- 
digious house, and furnished ’'inn-like, two beds in each 
room. 1838 Dickens O. Twist xxxiii, Oliver hurried up 
the *inn-yard, with a somewhat lighter heait. 

Zuu (in), V. Now rare. [f. Inn sb. (In OE. 
and ME. use often not separable fiom In v., q.v.)] 

1. irans. To lodge, house, find lodging for. 
refl. To lodge oneself, find oneself a lodging. ' 

a 1100 O. E. Chron. an. 1048 pa woldon hi innian hi pser 
heom sylfan x^dcode. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6903 So 
muche folc her com, fiat me nuste waie horn Inny. c 1350 
Will. Palerne isgjq But eche man al nijt inned him wheie 
he mi3t. C1386 (/haucer Knt.'s T. 1334 Whan he had 
broght hem in to his Citee And Inned hem euerich in his 
degree. <11410 Love Bonavent. Sacratn. Christ's Body 
126 (Gibbs MS.) Seynt huwe .. was limed for a tyme in a 
toune pat me elepep ioye. <11649 Drumm. of Hawth, 
Poems Wks (1711) 24 In a poor cottage inn’d, a virgin 
maid -A weakling did Him bear. Who all upbears. 1710 New 
Map Trav. High Chur Ji Apostle 7 These lim’d themselves 
all Night in Knights- bridge Fields. 

b. To put up (a horse) at an inn. 

1607 Middleton Mich. Term i. i,I have but iiin’d my horse. 

c. fig. (pass.) To be lodged or established. 

1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles ui. 135 But heie wey is all 

wronge per wisdom is ynned. 1633 P. Fletcher Pise. 
Eel. VI. XV, A firie beam. And pleasing heat (such as in first 
of Spring From Sol, inn’d in the Bull, do kindly stream'. 

2. hitr. (? for rejl.) To lodge, find lodging, so- 
journ ; now, to put up (at an inn or hostel). 

a 1375 Joseph A rim. 166, I haue felauschupe wi^outen . . 
wel .aboute fifti, Bope wymmen and men pat mote wip me 
Inne. 1563-87 Foxe M. <5- M. (1596) 1554/2 We inned at the 
signe of the Swan 1606 Sir G. Goosecappe i. iii. in Bullen 
0. PL 111,1 never innd in the Towne but once. 1726 Brice's 
Weekly Jrnl, i 3 Feb. 3 John Welch, Coinish Carrier, who 
formerly Inn’d at the Mermaid in Exon, is now removed to 
the Bear-Inn 1883 M. J. Colquhoun Primus in Indis I. 
xiv. 217 , 1 inned at the best house, the Star and Garter. 

b. Of a coach : To stop or put up (at an inn ). 

1748 Richardson C/a^'fsraWks.iSS^VII.srsTheReading 

stage-coach, which inns .somewhere in Fleet Street. 1775 
H. Walpole Lett. (1866) VI. 205 You had better send for 
them where the machine inns. 1834 Neiu Monthly Mag. 
XLI. 175 A Bristol coach which inned at the Red Lion. 
1879 E. Walford Londoniafia 11 . 61 An account of all the 
stage coaches, .where they ‘ inn’ and where they ‘go out ’. 

c. fg. and transf. 

1591 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 454 SO' soon as Sol, leav- 
ingthegentleT wins, W ith Cancer, or thirst-panting Leo inns. 
1606 Bp. .‘kNDREWES Seion. II. aos.He .. dwelleth in Christ, 
and Christ in him ; not inneth or sojourneth for a time, hut 
dwelleth continually. 1640 Quarles Enchirid. in. 77 If 
Feare depart from Hope, it travels to Infidelity, and Innes 
in Despaire. 1839 Bailey Festus viii. (1848) 86 Wisdom 
sometimes inns with ignorance. 

Inn, obs. form of In prep., adv. , and v. 
t Irma'ble, a. Obs. rctre ~ ". [ad. L. innabilis 
(Ovid), f. in- (In- 3) - 1 - ndre to swim.] 
i6^'Pmi.t.ivs,l7inatable,OT Innable,not toheswimmedin. 
t Xnnaiu, -e. local. Obs. Also 7 innom, -e. [f. 
In adv. + ON. -ndm a talcing (in compounds as 
land-, nes-, vidmani), f. nema to take ; of. OE. 
nam seizure of property as a pledge, f. ninian to 
take, Nim.] A piece of ground taken in or in- 
closed; an intake. 

[1226 Lincoln Eyre (Spelman), Inn-ama non capiantur nisi 
per communem assensum. ciz5o Ceo est Hoselonderie 
(in W. of Henley's Hush. 1890, 66), E si liad inhom il deit 
ver quele coture il prent en le inhom. n,d. Charier in 
Spelman (1626) 383/1 Vnum croftum et duas innomas aut 
inclausuias, vocatas Inholmes.] 1344 Coucher Bk. Selby 
(Yorksh. Rec. Soc.) II. 376 Breve villatse de Keleby tan- 
gens innames de StalingEburgh}. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Famte 20 He shall, .sow his Oats, either vpon the 
Innams, which is lande sowne the yeare before, or on the 


tilth or fallow ground prepared for the purpose. 1662 
Dugdale Hist. Imhank. Dram. (1772) 219 The. .causey 
from the head thereof towards Kesteven, to the Iiinome of 
Doningtone. 

b. Comb., as inno/n-barley. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 39 1 7inom- Bailey, such Barley 
as is sown the second crop after the Grownd is fallowed. 

Innammel, obs. form of Enamel v. 
Innamorata, -ato, var. (mod. It. spelling) of 
Inamorata, -ato. 

lunamy, obs form of Enemy : see Inimi. 
Innamyl, obs. form of Enamel. 

'1' Xnna'rrable, a. Obs. [ad. late L. innarrd- 
bilis, f. in- (In- 3) + narrdbilis, f. rtarrdre to Nar- 
rate; cf. obs. F. innarrable (Godef.).] That 
cannot be narrated or told ; unutterable, indescrib- 
able. (Cf. Inenabeablf.) 

1332 Lyndesay JI/bM«?'<:y('<r6i3i Theheuinlye sound, quhilk 
salbe Innariabyll. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Earn. Ep. 
(15S4) 363 With innanable sighes, and teares incomparable. 

■f- Inna’rro'wed, ppi- a. Ohs. f are. [f. In- i 
-b Narrowed.] Confined within narrow limits. 

1650 Elegy in Gregory's Posihiuna, Though yon’ do.se 
Anchorite’s contracted Shrowd Made his innarrowed Car- 
cass seem a Crowd. 

Innascibility (inEesibi-liti, inn-), [ad. late 
L. innasdbtlilds iHilary) ; see next and -ity. Cf. 
F. innascibiliid (Littre).] The attribute of being 
independent of birth : said of God the Father. 

i_6o2 J. Davids Mirum in Moduin (1878) 17 Innasci- 
bility we must admitt The Father. <111636 Hales f 7 o/<f. 
Rem. {1688) 327 The . .3 roperties are ; fir.st innascibility and 
inemanability . . these belong to the Father. 1678 Cudworth 
Tntell. Syst. i. iv. § 14. 255 God is the only Ingenerate or 
Unmade Being. . his very essence is Ingenerability or Innas- 
cibility. 1836 Fabdr Creator Cieature ii. i. (1886) no Who 
can tell the joy of the Father in His Innascibility? 

Innascible (inacsib’l, inn-), a. [ad. late L. 
innascibilis [Tertullian), f. in- (In- 3) + ndscibilis, 
f. nasci to be born. Cf. F. innascible (Littre).] 
That cannot be born ; not subject to the condition 
of birth ; said of God the F'ather. 

1852 Bp. Forbes Nicene Cr. 133 He is the unbegotten, the 
unproduced, the innascible. 

t Inna’ table, a. Obs. rare'~°. Also erron. 
-ible. [f. In-3 + L. natdbilis, f. naidre to swim : 
cf. Innable.] That cannot be swum in. 

1623 CocKERAM, Innatzble, not to he swimmed in. 1656 
Blount Glossogr., Innatahle, that cannot be swimmed in. 

t Ill.lia‘taii.t, a. Ohs, [f. L. innatdnt-em, 
pr. pple. of innatdre, Innate z;. 2 ; cf. Natant.] 
Swimming or floating in or upon some liquid. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp 533 Others onely bray and 
boyl the fruits, . , coUecting the innatant .spume, 1662 H. 
STUBBE/«<f. Wrcrariil. 28 Large innatant bodies, resembling 
a Solution of Fat in Water. 

Innate (i’nni?’t, inni?‘’t, in^'d), a. Also 5 innat. 
[ad. late L. mndius (Tertullian), f, in- (In- 2) 4. 
natus, pa. pple. of ftaset to be bom.] 

1, Existing in a person (or organism) from birth ; 
belonging to the original or essential constitution 
(of body or mind) ; inborn, native, natural, 
a. Of qualities, principles, etc. (esp. mental). 
Opposed to acquired, esp. in innate ideas, the nature, 
character, and even existence of which have been the subject 
of philosophical dispute, fiom the times of the Stoics. 

a 1420 Hocclevd De Reg. Print. 2130 , 1 am sure that the 
bookes alle thre Redde hathe & seen your Innat sapience. 
1613 G. Sandvs Trav, 100 Out of an innate hatred greedily 
pursuing the incounter. <71619 Fothcrby Atheom. i, iii. 
§ 3 (1622) ig It is innate to all, to owne Their father true, 
by Nature knowne. i6zr Burton Atiat. Mel. r. i. ii. x, 
(1676) 17/1 So that in all there be fourteen specie.s of the 
understanding, of which some are innate .. the other are 
gotten by doctrine, learning, and use. Plato will have all 
to he innate. i6go Locke Himi. Utid. i. ii. § i It is an 
establish’d Opinion amongst some Men, 'I'hat there are in 
the Understanding certain Innate Principles .. which the 
Soul receives in its very first Being, and brings into the 
World with it. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 4 The commonly 
received notion of an innate idea of God, imprinted upon 
every soul of man at their creation. 1713 Steele Englishtn. 
No. 3. 16 It is below the . . innate Honesty of a trueEnglishman 
to enter into a partial Friendship. 1739 Hume Hum. Nat. 
(1874) I. 1. i. 316 It h<as been disputed whether there be any 
innate ideas, or whether all ideas be derived from sensation 
and reflexion. _ 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
252 Notes in birds aie no more innate, than language is in 
man. i86x Mill Utilit. iii. 45 If. . the moial feelings are not 
innate, but acquired, they are not for that reason, the less 
natural. 1868 Farrar Seekers 1. ii. (1875) 27 But eloquence 
is a gift as innate as the genius from which it springs. 

t b. Of inborn material substances or formations. 
(In quot, 1718 app. misused for ‘internal’ or 
‘ hidden within ’.) Obs. 

i6zi Burton Anai. .Mel. i. i. ii. ii. (1676) g/i A humour is 
a liquid or fluent part of the body . . and is either innate or 
born with us, or adventitious and acquisite. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 365 It betrayeth and tolleth foith the Innate and 
Radicall Moisture. 1660 Boyle New Exp. Phys. Mech. 
Digress. 342 The Piessure of the innate Air in the cavity 
of the Chest. <71718 Penn Af<7.7-z’wj Wks. 1726 1 . 821 How 
Nourishment is carried and diffused throughout the Body, 
by most innate and imperceptible Passages. 

e. Of a vegetable formation ; Oiiginating within 
the matrix or the substance of the plant. Of 
a mineral : Originating within the matrix ; native. 

1887 W. Phillips Brit. Discomycetes 391 Phacidhmi Arc- 
tostapkyli. Subgregarious, innate, then erumpent, splitting 
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the epidermis. 1890 Nature 6 Feh. 314/1 Diamonds are t 
found in some of the more clayey and pebbly layers, and., 
they are innate in the rock. 

2. iratisf. Originally or properly existing in the 
thing spoken of ; belonging to the essential natnie 
or constitution of a thing ; inherent. ? Ohs. 

1600 F/tiRFAX Tasso xvni. xxxviii, The wood. . . Of horrour 
full, but horrour there innate. 1601 Weever Mirr. IMart. 

A vij. This ayres innate and cbiefest qualitie. 166$ Phil. 
Trans. I. 106 All Comets in their innate Motion. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's Archil. II. gp/i Of the defects in buildings 
. . some are innate and owing to the Architect. 1742 Youus 
Nt. Tk. IX. 1470 Has matter innate motion? 

3. Bot. Said of a part or organ borne on the apex 
of another ; esp. of an anther that is a direct con- 
tinuation of the apex of the filament. (Cf. Ad- 
n.ATE 2.) 

1830 Lindlev Nat. Syst. Bot. 6t Anthers eiect, innate, 
1857 Hentrey Elem. Bot. § 202 The anther is attached to 
the filament in v.arious ways : if the filament runs directjy 
without interruption into the base of the connective, it is said 
to be innate. 

t Innate, Obs. rare. [f. prec.] irans, a. 
To make innate ; to produce or generate within 
something, b. (In Fuller) To imbue or endow 
by nature [with something) ; usually iu pas^. To 
be naturally endowed luith. 

i6o2 Mabstos Antonio's Rev. iv. 1. Wks. 1856 I. -117 
Wizards ..making curious search For natures secrets, the 
first innating cause, ai 66 i Fuller IVorlAies i, (1662) 
257 They in this County .seem innated with a Genius to 
study Law. Ibid. n. 279 Thus God hath innated every 
Country wdth a Peculiar Genius, Ibid, iv. 4 A ^person 
innated with a publike spiiit. 

t Znna'te, tt- ^ Ohs. rai-e. [ad. L. innatdre to 
swim in or upon, f. in- (In- 2) + naidre to swim,] 
intr. To swim or float in or upon something. 

1670 H. SrunBV, Plus 151 It cast -a shadow by Its 

innating on the surface of them. 

t Imia’ted, a. Obs. [f. L. inndi-us Innate 
-f--ED 1 2.] =INNATE a. (Frequent c 1550-1650.) 
1S4S Jove Exp. Dan. iii. E iv. That innated malyce and 
TOted enuy. 1S94 Heesvc.i.Cleopatra'NV.s. (1717) 259 That 
Courage with my Blood and Birth innated. 1601 R. John- 
son Kingd. ^ Conuiisv. (1603) ig The Scots he entertaineth 
for their innated hatred towards the English, a 1639 Sfot- 
T1.SVVOOD ffisi, Ck. Scoi.vi. (1677) 364 The innated clemency 
of the King. 1667 Waterhouse Eire Loud. 127 Innated 
instinct of Nature. 

Iniia'tely (see the adj.), adv. [f. Innate a. -i- 
-lY 2.] By innate character ; by birth ; by essen- 
tial nature or constitution ; naturally. 

1632 J. Hayward tr, Biondi’s Eromena Ep. Ded. A iij b, 
Finding them so innately habituali, and so constantly per- 
manent in that Se.x. 1845 Ford Handbook Spain 1. 77 The 
last consolation of the innately noble. 1861 Miss Braddon 
Trail of Serpent i. i. 8 Natures . .so innately wicked. 

Znna'teiiess (see the adj.). [f. as prec. •+ 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being innate. Also 
\\\pl. innate qualities, 

2727 in Bailey vol. II. 1747 Hartley Enq, Orlg. Appet. 
i. 51 The innateness of moral principles. 1869 J. Haig 
Symbalisni vi. 56 The innateness of the senses of hearing 
and seeing. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights <S- Ins. xv. 139 [Tofi 
think of what the instincts or innatenesses ‘of this and 
farther existence, may be. 

luiia'tive, a. Now-rar^ or Ohs. '[f. Innate 
- 1- -IVB, after Native.] Innate.; native. 

1313 Douglas I. Prol, 97 Beside his innative polecy, 

Humanite, curaige, fiedorae and chevalry, \comin,\ In- 
native is als mekil to say as inborn, or that quhilk cumis till 
ony person be thar natural-inclinatioun of kynd, throw thar 
forbearis. 1632-62 Hlylin Cvsmogr. 1. (1682) 243 An art so 
natural and innative to them. 1637 Psisi's Dondn. tv. i. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 149 All that love, Which by innative 
duty I did owe her. 1868 Lowell IVillows (i86g) 263 Some 
innative weakness there must be. 

Inuato-, used as combining form of L. innatm 
Innate a., forming adjectives in which «it adverbi- 
ally qualides the second element, as inna'to- 
eru'mpeiLfc, innate (sense i d) and erumpent; 
innaito-fi'brillose, covered with, innate or ad- 
herent fibrils; inna-to-se'ssile, innately sessile; 
innaito-aqua-mulose, covered with innate or ad- 
herent minute scales. 

1837 Berkeley Cryptog. Bot. 313 This genus, .seems to 
me essentially innato-erumpent. 1866 — in IntelL Obscrv. 
No. 50. 97 The pileus innato-_squamulo.se. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Innato-fibrillose, clad with, adherent. fibrils. 18^ W. 
Phillips Brit. Discoinycetes 199 Molliiia Cerastiornm. 
Gregarious, minute, innato-sessile. 

+Iniia'tural, a. Obs. [ad. late L. hmdiurdlis 
(Boethius), f. in- (In- 3) -i- ndiurdlis Natubal. 
Cf. F. innaturel (Littre).] Not natural; contrary 
to nature; unnatural. 

_ 1 1400 Lanfranc’ s Cirurg. 203 Coire sunt'is naturaP& sum 
is innatural. .Of coire innatural ben. v. maner.s, asmitrina., 
adusta, prassina & eruginosa. _ 1494 Fabyan Chrcn. i, xxvi. 
19 For the Innaturall disposicion of the moder y‘ so cruelly 
slewe her owne childe. t 6 m Dryden fuvenal Jntrod. 
(1697) 60 They are like the Fruits of the_Earth in this _irt- 
natural Season : The Corn which held up its Head, is spoil’d 
with Rankness ; but the greater part, .is laid along. 

So j- InnaturaTity, unnaturalness, want of na- 
tural affection ; f Inna'turally adz/., unnaturally, 
against nature. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. clvii. 146 She had innaturally .slayne 
hir lorde and husbonde. iS43_ Grafton Contn. Harding 
601 This forenamed Ihetome. .innaturally and falsely dys- 


couered vnto theim all the bysshoppes and kynges councell. 
1579-80 North Plutarch (1595) 263 niarg., Innaturality 
amongest kinred [is] infamous. x 6 xiftxn).io,l 7 tnaturaltia, 
innaturalitie. 

t Inna’turalize, to. Obs. rare. [In- 2.] trans. 
To naturalize within ; to convert (a thing) into 
a natural part of (something) ; to assimilate. 

1685 Baxter Parapkr. N. T., yatnest. 2r Thus made an 
innaturaliz’d Word ; and so receiv'd and digested, it will 
save your Souls. 

ZxiHai'turate, rare. [f. In- 2 -t- L. ttdiilra 
+ -ATE 3.] Irans. To imbue the nature of (a being) 
arnl/i (something). 

1849 Froude Nesnesis 167 If those ._. who .. crush the 
young shootings of the heart, and blight its growth, .would 
but innaturate it with their poison and make it barren for 
ever 1 

Innavigable (inse-vigab’l, inn-), a. [ad. L. 
imtdvigdbilis , f. m- tlN-3) + ndvigdhilis Navi- 
gable. Cf. F. innavigable (i6tli c. in Littre).] 
Not navigable ; that cannot be navigated, a. Of 
a sea, river, etc. : That cannot be sailed upon, 
along, or through ; impassable for a ship or boat. 

1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 257 There is no 
lande vnhabitable, nor Sea innauigable. 1604 R. Cawdricy 
Table Alpli., Innauigable, that cannot be sailed vpon. 1684 
T. Burnet Th. Earth it. 96 Such a troubled state of the 
waters, as does not only make the sea innavigable, but also 
strikes terror into all the maritime inhabitants. 1739 Eliz. 
Carter tr. Algarotti oot ‘'Neiuton's Theory' (1742) I. 86 
What the innavigable Ocean was to the Ancients. 1899 
Brit. Weekly 15 June 158/3 The Thames, choked with 
hummocks, floes and fields of Lee, was innavigable. 

b. Of a ship or boat : That cannot be employed 
in navigation. 

1735 Magens Insurances II. 75 (Ordinances of Middle- 
burg) When a Ship . . is rendered innavigable . . it is then 
allowed to abandon such Ship, .to the Use of the A.ssurers. 

Hence In.na-vigabi‘lity, Inna'vigableness, the 
quality or condition of being innavigable. 

1683 H. More Para. Prophet. 399 It is not the Innaviga- 
bleness of the blood .. (for so much blood as to sail upon is 
a monstrous Phancy). 1848 Arnould Mar. Insnr. (1866) 
I. I. vii. 344 French Jurists confine the_ ‘ innavigability ’ 
spoken of in the Code, to the single case in which the ship 
cannot be repaired so as to continue its voyage or keep the 
sea. 

adv. scaH prep. Obs. Forms: a. 1-3 
innan, 2-3 innen, (2 inna). /3. 1-5 inne, (4-5 
yniie). [OE. had two derivatives of m- : a. OE. 
innan adv. and prep, (of motion and position) 
with gen.,.dat., acc., = 0S. innan, OFris. inna adv. 
and prep, with dat., acc., OHCj. initana, innan 
adv. and prep, with gen., dat., acc. (MHG., mod. 
G. innen'), Goth, innana, ON. innan adv. and 
prep, with gen. ; fl. OE. inne adv. of position, = 
OS., OFris, inne adv., Goth, zwzct, ON. inni adv., 
OHG. inna, inni, inne adv. and prep, ‘within’. 
These two words were originally different in sense, 
innan being orig. ‘ from within but in late OE. 
there remained little or no distinction between 
j innan and inne as adverbs; the main difference 
I being that inne was only an adv., while innan was 
both adv. and prep. A few examples of hinan as 
prep, are found in 12th c. ; and innen adv. occurs 
in Hatton Gospels and Layamon. Inna prep, in 
Lamb, Horn, may be an error for innan or dnne. 
But the ordinary early ME. form for both adv. and 
prep, was imu, frequent in Southern writings of 
13 -1 4th c. It is very rare in theXentish of Shore- 
ham and the Ayenbite, in which the iprep. is regu- 
larly me. In northern works, from Ctirsor Mrindi 
onwards, and in Midland works after the time when 
final -e became mute, .inne {ynne) appears to be 
merely an occasional spelling of m.] 

A, adv. 1. Of position, 
a. innan, innen : From within ; on the inside, 
within. 

Beowulf [Zi) 2332 'Breost 'innan iveoll heostrum gejioncum. 
aiooOE Cxdi/ton’^ Gen. 1322 (Gr.) jeofon-husa msest.. innan 
and utan eorhan .lime gefaestnod wiS flode. c 1000 Sax. 
Leechd. II. 308 Smire mid ha eagan innan. ciooo Ags. 
Gosp. Matt, xxiii. 27 Hij synt innan fulle deadra bana. — 
Mark vii. 21 ilnnan of manna heortan yfele gehancas cumaS. 
C2 i6o Halt. G. ibid., Innen of manneheorten yfele ge)>ances 
icumeso. CMOS Lay. 21133 perwes innen igrauen, mid rede 
golde stauen, an.on-licnes deore, of drihtenes moder. 

0 . inne : In, within, inside, in-doors. 

c8ss O. E. Chron. am. 491 Her .lElle and Cis.sa . . ofslogon 
alle pa pe paer inne eardedon- C893 K. jElfred Oros. i. i. 
§ 23 ponne paer hi 3 iraan dead ., he liS inne unforbaerned. 
Ibid,, Ealle pa hwile pe past lie biS inne, paer sceal beon 
gedrync and plega. C900 tr. B^dds Hist. 11. ix. [xii.] 
(1890) 128 Hwaeoer he pe ute pe inne ware, ciooo Sax. 
Leechd. II. 352 Sie se drenc paer inne pasr se seoca man 
mne ste, cioso in Kemble Cod. Diplom. IV. 228 On 
0am scyran .. fSe Ordric abbud haefS land inne. <11100 
Gerefa in Anglia (1886) IX. 260 ge inne ge ute. c 1175 
Lamb. Horn. 31 per wunieS fewer cunnes wurme.s inne. 
a 1223 St. Marker. 10 To beoren me in to his balefule hole 
per he wuneO inne. a 1225 A ncr. R. 160 pe engel wende in 
to hire,— peonne heo was inne . . al hire one. 1340 Ayenb. 
203 per ne may go oute of pe uete, bote zuyeh ase per is 
inne. c 1340 Cursor M. 1674 (Trin.) Piastre [the timber] 
wel wipoute and ynne. C1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 13 Yet 
fel he for his synne Doun in to helle where he yet is Inne. 


c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xi. 129 The Contree is not woi thi 
Howndes to dwelle inne. c 1430 Syr Tryam. 167 Of a thyng 
that now ys ynne. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence i. 9 In which 
pel ben ynne. 

2. Of motion, inne: In (to a place). NotinOE. 

(In later instances, perh. only var. spelling of z«.) 

<z 1223 Ancr. R. 58 I'd eni unwrie put were, & best feolle 
per inne. <11300 Cursor M. 13789, 1 ne may to pat vvatir 
Wynne For opere goon bifore me Inne. 13.. Coer de L. 
3303 So that ye lat us inne come, c 1380 Sir Ferunib. 1347 
It were ful hard wyp assaut to comen inne. 1390 Gowlk 
Conf. I. 37 1 burgh which division cam inne. Ibid. II. 2 
Thus biingth he many a meschiefe inne {rime beginnej. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 436-7 Thedir inne wille I. He vent inne. 
i486 Bk. Si. Albans E ij a, A Rowte of wolues wheie thay 
passin inne. 

B. prep. 1. Of position : In, within, 
a. innan, innen, (inna). (In OE. with gen. or 
dat., or acc. of time.) 

c8g7 K. TElfred Gregory's Pad. xlvii. 359 Innan his 
geSance. c 1000 Ags. Ps. ('I h.) cxlii[i]. 4 Is me mnge gast 
innan hieSres. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 10 pa he sa;L 
innan huse \Lindisf. in hus ; Rvshw. in huse ; Hatton 
innen huse]. Ibid. xxi. 12 Ealle pa | e ceapodun innan pain 
temple [Lindisf. in temple, Rnshw, in paem temple], ntioa 
O. E. Chron. an. 789 (Laud MS.) He wms bebyixed . . innan 
pmre cyrican. CH75 Lamb. Horn. it. Gif he bidS inna 
pa sunne, and in pon ponke he is al_ for-loren. Ibid. 27 pe 
deofel pet to sope pe rixat in-nan him pet [etc ]. Ibid. 43 
Innan pan sea weren .vii. bitteie upe. 

0. inne. (Found esp. at the end of a relative 
clause, or after its object in verse.) Not in OE. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 3 per drlhten rad inne pe v eye. Ibid. 
21 He wuneS inne fule sunne. c 1200 Tiin. Coll. Iloin. 53 
Holie mihtespe wunieS on hire alse foie inne burh. C1200 
Ormin 3506 And till patt Hike bottle patt he wollde inne 
borenn ben. Ibid. 19036 Her i piss Ciisslendomes.s lif patt 
Cristess bird iss inne. C120S Lav. 454 pat Dardanisc kun 
..wone '5 in pisse londe..inne peowedome. C1290 Beket 
04Z in 5 '. Etig. Leg I. 133 pe furste offize is propre inov : to 
pe stat pat he was Inne. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 571 His cliawin. 
ber he lip inne. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. 163 As a L.Tiimpe 
pat no liht is Inne. C1380 Wyclif Semi. Sel. Wks. II. 222 
Toul menep bl pis sleep synne pat foolis lyven ynne. c 1386 
Chaucer Prol. 41 And eek in what array that they were 
Inne {rhne bigynne]. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) ii 13 In the 
Hows, that it is inne. c siyia Avosv. Arih. xxxiii, Bothe my 
dethe and my lyfe Is inne the wille of thi wife. C14S0 
Merlin 18 The tyme. .that I was ynne coiiceyved, 

2. Of motion : Into. 

a. innan. (Only in OE., with acc.) 

1:873 0 . E, Chron. an. 868 Her for se ilea here innan 
Mieice to Snotengaham. ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, x, 5 Ne 
ga ge innan .samaiit.'in.i ceastre. Ibid, xxi, 21 Ahefe pe upp 
and feall innan pa sae. 

inne. (Not in OE.) 

czsniLamb. lloni. 27 Ne pe deofel meynefreciimen In-ne 
him for his gode werkes. Ibid. 33 Ne kimeS he nefre inne 
heoueneriche. c izoo Ormin sssoPatt hus patt braed is inne 
don. a 1400 Sir Perc, 1711 The cnilde wanne owt of study, 
That he was innesett. c 1420.?/?' < 4 wntfacc (Camden) xxii, 
Letle the'Cors go inne his graue. 

3. After believe : = in, on, upon. 

1340-70 Alex. Bind, 597 For loue of pe lord pat we 
leuen inne. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xv. i66 Thei maken 
Ymages lyche to tho thinges, that thei han beleeve inne. 
Irme, obs. f. In adv. and .v.. Inn sb. and v. 

+ Znne*'bulated, ppl. a. Her. Obs. [In- 2 : 
in med.L, innebuldt-us.'\ Having an outline re- 
sembling clouds ; = NebuL'E. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans,. Her. Divb, They.s arrays be calde 
innebulatyd for ij. colowris anputitogedre by the manere of 
clowdys. 1560-1600 Satire on Duttons in Rel. Ant. II. 122 
For their bravery indented and parted, And for their knavery 
■innebulated. 

t Znne’ct, v. Obs. rare. [ad. L. innect-ere to 
tie, fasten, entangle, f. in- (In- 2 ) + nectere to tie, 
bind; ci. annati\ irans. To join together (two 
things) each within the other ; to interlink. 

_ a 1661 Fuller Wo/'thies, Durham i. (1662I 293 [He] gave 
(in allusion of his two Bishopricks, which he successively 
enjoyed) two Annulets innected in his Paternal Coat. 

Zuned (ind), f/fl. a. [f. In tv. -i- -ED '.] Taken 
in, gathered in (as a crop), inclosed,. etc. : see In v. 

1629 Drayner Conf. (1647) Bivb, Neither the bankes of 
Marsh land nor of other finned grounds. 2:640 yiiil. Ho. 
Cotnm. IL 68 A Bill declaring the Ancient and Common 
Law of the Land, _concei ning Salt-mai.shes, Inned ground, 
&c. read the first time. 1854 yrttl. R.Agnc. Soc. XV. 1. 19 
Ward-dykes . . to hold off fen-waters from inned grounds. 

t Zane'ga'ble, «. Obs. rare. [f. In- 3 4- l. 
negd-re to deny + -able.] Undeniable. 

_ 1772 Nugent Hist. Friar Gerund 534 The illation is 
innegable. 

Znaeity (in(n)riti).- rare. [&d. vaoi.F. ume'ild 
(iSioinHatz.-Darm,), n. of quality f. innd Innate: 
see -ITY.] Innateness. 

i86o_ Farrar Orig. Lang. 15 Seeing .. that the positive 
experiment, as well as other considerations, disprove the 
inneity of language. 

Zaaer (i'nsi), sb. [f. In v. -f-ER i.] One who 
‘ ins ’, takes in, or reclaims land. 

1396 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 397 In the yeere 
1587 there was an Inning of one thousand acres moie, 
whereof the Inners . . enioyed the one halfe and an eight 
part of the other halfe. 

Zaaer (imai), a. {sb.-) Forms; i innera, 
innra, inra, 1-3 inre, 3-5 innore, 4 inere, 4-5 
ynner(e, (4-6 inder), 5 innere, (inhir, ynliir), 
4- inner. [OE. inne(r)r-a, in{n)r-a, -e adj. 
(compar. of inne, inn, In advi) ~ OFris. inra, 



INNER. 

OHG. innaro, innero (G. innere, innerer), ON. 
intire, iQn (Sw. hire, Da. indre). With the d in 
ME. cf. Thundek. 

The OE. comparison of iu was iunerra, hineuiest ; ana- 
logical inodes of ME. or early inod.E. use were inner’, 
innest i tnnerer, innerest ; innertnore, innermost ■, imnore, 
inmost ; mod. Eng. uses inner, inmost and innermost. 
Inner is only used attributively, and cannot be followed by 
than, like ordinary comparatives.] 

1 . Situated more within ; more or further inward ; 
interior. Often with a positive force, antithetical, 
not to in, but to aider : Situated within or inside ; 
inward; internal, a. lit., of spatial position. 

c tooo jEtrmc Voc. In Wr.-Wulcker 149/r Liber, seoiinre 
hrind. riooo Leg. St. Snii^un, etc. {i86i> iro (Bosw.) Se 
leo sewat on 5 ®t inre westen. c 1400 Lanfianc's Cirnrg. 
148 He decline^ into he ynnere [w. r. Innere] partie till bat 
he peerse hQru3_ jje mydrif. C1400 Destr. Troy 749 paii 
entt id full evyn into an Inner chamber. 1435 Misyn Fire 
of Love 79 Behald, myn inhir partis has vpbolyd. iSS* 
Recorde Pathw.^ Knoiul. i. Defin., In a triangle at the 
angles bee called inner angles. 1390 Spenser F, Q. i. viii. 
30 Those were the keyes of every inner dore. 1613 Purch.^s 
Pilgrimage (1614) 507 CinainOm is the inner barke of a tiee. 
1703 T. N. City ^ C. Purchaser 128 Inner-doors in large 
Buildings ought to be 3 Foot broad and upwa»d.s. 1745 
De Foe's Eng. Tradesman xxvi. (1841) I. 265 Her inner 
petticoats, flannel and swan-skin from Salisbury and Wales. 
i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xiv. 302 He. .maintains. . the opinion, 
that ice has always an inner temperature lower than zero. 
1884 tr. Lotue's Metaph, 345 Of the inner movements of 
things we know nothing. 

b. fig. Of other limits figured as spatial : More 
intimate ; more central ; more hidden or secret. 

1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. ccxxv. 230 The ynner loue of 
the peple was torned in to hate, 1813 Shelley Demon 
IVorld^ 96 From nature’s inner shrine, Where- gods and 
fiends in worship bend. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. xlii. De- 
lights.. That stir the spiiit's inner deeps. Mod^ 'The inner 
circle of his friends. 

G. transf. Indistinct or muffled, as if coming 
from far within, nonce-nse. 

1830 Tennyson Dying Sivan i, With, an inner voice the 
river ran. 

d. Music. Applied to parts or voices intermedi- 
ate between the highest and lowest of the harmony 
(also called middle). 

2 . Said of the mind or soul (as the more inacces- 
sible or secret, or as the more central or essential 
part of man, or as distinguished from the external 
or outer world), and of things belonging or relating 
thereto; hence often = Mental on spiritual. 

c goo tr. Bsedats Hist. tv. xiii. (1722) 582 On Sam inneran 
godum. se on Sam uttran. a loso' Liber Scintill. ix. (1880) 
44 3e inra dema sehanc swy)>or|7aenne ba word besceawah. 
<1x223 Ancr. R. 92 Hwo se ^eraeleasliche witeS hire uttre 
eien, ^urh Codes rlhtwise dome heo ablindeS in |je inre eien, 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter ix. 20 pat. . pe utter man haf noght 
maistry of pe inere. 1382-1671 [see 3]. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 
It. vii. 24 But th' Elfin knight with wonder all the way Did 
feed his eyes, and fild his inner thought. 1813 Shelley 
Q. Mab VII. 50 The sense By which thy inner nature was 
appiised Of outwaid shows. 1836 R. A. Vaughan Mystics 
(i860) H. 217 Fox’s inner light does not profess to supersede 
..the internal light of Revelation. 1874 Carpenter Ment. 
Phys. I. ii ^ 4 (1879) izo The Cerebrum, — the instrument of 
our Psychical or inner life. 1883 J. Martineau Types Eth. 
The. 1 . 1, i. § 3. 165 Our own mind we know by what is called 
the ‘ Inner Sense ’ or consciousness. 

3 . Phr. The inner man : a. The inner or spiri- 
tual part of man ; the soul or mind. 

ciooo Eegbert's Penit. iv. § 63 in Thorpe Laws II. 224 
Se innra man Stet is seo sawl. 1382 Wvclif Eph. iii. 16 
That he syue to 5ou..vertu for to be strengthid by his 
spirit in the ynnere man [Vulg-zVz inter iorent hominem]. 
1398 I I'revisa Barth. De P. R. in. i. (1495) 48 Isidore 
spekyth .. of the Inner man and vtter man. 1671 Milton 
P. K. II. 477 This attracts the soul. Governs the inner man, 
the nobler part, i860 Farrar Orig.Lang. i. 32 The living 
product of the whole inner man. 

b, humorously (after sense i): The stomach or 
' inside ’, esp. in reference to food. 

1836 Kane Arct. Exph II. xx. 204 With my inner mam 
well refreshed with auk-livers, I was soon asleep. 1863 Day 
of Rest Oct. 6 o 9_ 'The New Englander, who had been 
strengthening the inner man during the remarks of the abbe. 

4 . Inner barrister, inner post, inner stern-post, 
Inner Temple, etc. : see the nouns. 

■'I' 5 . Inner was foimerly sometimes written iu 
combination or hyphened with a sb., where it 
would now be written separately ; e. g. mner-land, 
interior country; inner-ward, of a castle (see 
Wabd ji.2) ; innerwit, internal knowledge (see 
Wit), Ohs. 

149s Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. m. vi. (W. de W-) 52 
Felynge bodyly wytte and ymagynacyon arne sytuate in the 
soule, that he is onid to the body and yeue it lyfe and Inner- 
wytte and vtterwytt to perfeccion of the body. 1613 M. 
Ridley Magn. Bodies 99 No leske doth the Needle and 
Compasse upon the continent and inner-land, decline [etc.]. 

B. sb. That division of a target next outside the 
bull’s-eye: =Centee sb. 9; or, in some targets, 
the division immediately outside the centre, b. 
ellipt. A shot which strikes this. 

1S87 Daily News 15 July 3/5 Beginning with two inner.s, 
he then put together five successive bulls-eyes, and raised 
his aggregate to within a point of that by which Corporal 
Soutar won the Bronze hledal last year. 1891 C. James 
Rom. Rigmarole 19 The bygone shot wasn’t a bulls-eye; 
no, only au ‘ inner 
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i" Z'lmor, adv. Obs. Forms : i inner, 3-5 in- 
nere, 4 ynnere, 5 inner. [OE. ittuor (compar. 
of inti adv., In) = OHG. inner (MHG. inner).'] 
More inwards; further in. 

ciooo jElfric Grant, xxxviii. (Z.) 240 Inira wiSinnan, 
interins yiSinnan oS 3 e innor. c 1203 Lay. 29282 Swa be 
sparewe innere crap. 1399 Langl. Rick. Redeles in. 195 
And lete hem pleye in porche, and presse non ynnere. 
C1430 Lonelich Grain. 299 Thanne foith losephe Innere 
wente. 1460 Lybeaiis Disc. 1771 Lybeauus inner gan pace. 

d* Tnnerer, a. Obs. rare. In 4 inerere. [A 
double comparative form, f. Inner a. -f -er 3 ; cf. 
OHG. innaroro, innerero, and superl. Inneeest.] 
= Inner : in quot. absol. — inner parts. 

<2x340 Hamfole Psalter cviii. 17 Hit entird as watir in 
his inerere and as oyl in his bonys. 

t I'nnerest, a. Obs. Forms : 3 {Orml) inn- 
ressfc, 3-4 inrest(e, 4-5 innerest, (-yste), 5 
inerest, 6 yndrest. [f. Inner a. (q^.v.) + -est ; 
cf. OHG. innardst (MHG. innerest, G, innersf), 
MDu. innerst, inrest, inderst', all which show a 
superl. formed apparently on n comparative, afler 
the latter had to a certain extent lost its full com- 
parative force.] Innermost, inmost. 

oizoo^Ormin 1017 Biforenn an allterr bat wass Innresst i 
be33re minnstre. a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxv[i.]. 13 Mi 
saule bon toke fra inreste belle, c 1374 Chaucer Boet/i. iv. 
pr. vi. 106 (Camb. MS.) Thilke cercle bat is inneiest [v.r. 
inrest], or most with Inne, ioyneth to the symplesse of the 
Myddel. 1387-8 T. Use Test. Lerve Prol. (Skeat) 1 . 8 Rude 
wordes and boistous percen the herte of the herer to the 
inrest point. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Ladye 218 loye. .in the 
yndrest bowels of harte. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 55 b/i 
He had brought the sheep in to the innerest part of deserte. 
Innerly (i'n 3 .ili),<r. Obs. Sc. dial. Forms: 
see Inner a. [f. Inner a. 4- -lyI ; cf. MHG. in- 
ner{c)lich (G. innerlicJi), MDu. innerlijk.] 

1 . Inner, interior; inward, internal. 

X434 Misvn Mending Life 118 Of bo inhirliest mergh of 
our hartis sail ri.se be lufe of god. 1435 — Fire of Love 39 
Gostely gladiies & inhirly myrth. Ibid. 70 Syngand ful 
fare fro vtward. melody to ful inhirly I ha flowne. 1825-80 
Jamieson, Innerlie, .. situated in the interior of a country, 
b. Intimate. 

1866 J. Brown Harm Subs. Ser. 111. 286 (Cent.) So mature, 
so large, and so innerly was his knowledge [etc.]. 

2 . ‘ Kindly, affectionate, possessing sensibility or 
compassion’ (Jam.). 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Innerly hearted, of 
a feeling disposition, 1825-^0 Jamieson s.v., ‘She’s an 
innerlie ’ or ‘ a very innerlie creature 
8. In-lying, not exposed ; hence, ‘Fertile : applied 
to land’ (Jam.). 

1868 Life Hugh Elliott ii. 73 We live on a drier soil and 
in a more.' innerlie ’ country'. 

Hence l uuerliuess, intimacy, closeness. 

18S8 Mrs. Lynn Linton in Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 5/1 It was 
a friendship without the ‘ innerliness ’ of true cordiality, 
I'nneiilyr o-dv. Obs. or rare. Forms : see IN- 
NER a. [f. Inner a. + -ly 2 cf. MHG. innerlkhe 
(Ger. innerlich), MDu. innerlike (Du. innerlijh).] 
1 . More within (p^j.) ; inwardly, internally. 

C1330 R. Brunne CArozj. IVace (Rolls) 3195 Sche trem- 
blede and sykede inderly Qt/.r. iiierlyl. 1390 Gower Conf. 
1.227 Whan she- wist it inderly. _i43S Misyn AVzv of Love 
39 With flaunie of fyre I am inhirly byrnd. 1333 Asp. 
Parker Ps. xlv. 133 They shall full nye be brought to hym 
.. In palace there most innerly, wheie kyng hymselfe doth 
lay. 1617 Morvson Itin. nr. 154 Then towards Murrey 
Frith . . more innerly is the Gulfe Vararis. 1674 N. Fairfax 
Bulk < 5 - Selv. 27 'Tis giveni out that, ghost, as well as the 
substance of body innerly, is such a thing, as is alwaies the 
same as much as (God is. 1851 S. Judd Margaret 12. i. 198 
A bunch of the. white hardback, .a cream-like flower, innerly 
blushing. 

f 2 . Earnestly ; intensely, extremely. Obs, 

^1330 R. Brunne Chron. hPace (Rolls) 10843 Arbures folk 
.. bysough te God inderly [v.r. interly]iTo graunt Arbur be 
maihtri. 1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxiv. 6 The swerd of the Lord 
fulfild is of blod, innerly fattid it is with tal3 of biod of 
lombis. c 1440 Generydes 675 For certeyne she was light 
inderly fayre, 

+ Inneruiore (i’n9.imo9a), a. and adv'. Obs. exc. 
dial. Forms t 4-7 innermore, (4 inneTmar(e, 
iner-mare), 5 ynnermer, Sc. innermair, 6 (9 
dial.') inrtermer, 8 dial, indermore, 9 dial, in- 
derm er. [f. Inner a. (q. v.) and -h-siOREf 
after innermost', see Inner a.J 

A. ac^'. Situated more within, inner. 

1^13 Pilgr. Soiule (Caxton) y. i. (1859)70 Two^grete spyeres 
..in the Innermore of whiche, the stenes were fastned 
bryght. 1333 Coverdale Ezek. x. 3 The cloude fylled the 
ynnermer courte. 1343 Raynold Byrth Mankynde (1364) 
51 A portion of the innermer bottome of the Matrix. 1633 
N. R. Camden’s Hist. Eliz, iii. 285 A narrow necke of land 
between the innermore rock of the haven and the Ocean. 
1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc II. g6 It seemed 
. . that the hinder and innermore circumduction of the eye 
was as a Concave-glasse. 1828 Craven Dial., Innermer, 
inner, 

fiS’ Golding Calvin on Ps. xl. g This innermore 
and effectual teaching of the Spirit. 1387 — De Mornay 
xiii. 194 He being neere & innermore to al thing.s than the 
things themselues are, doth know them most perfectly. 

B. adv. 1 1 . More inward or within. Obs. 

a 13,00 Cursor M. 6199 Drightin barabadd drau innermare. 
<11400 Sir P ere. 1233 Wold come none innermare For to 
kythe what he ware. 1^71 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxvii. 43 
Thai will creip innermair.- 


INNETHT. 

'{• 2 . Further on (in a book or writing); ‘be- 
low’. Obs. 

_ 1387 Trevisa Iligden (Rolls) 1 . 97 As it is inner moie 
i- write [sicut infra dicitur\. 1398 — Barth. De P. R. iii. 
xvii, (Tollem. MS.), As it schall be schewid inner mote 
[1382 hereafter; L. nt posiea paiebit]. 

InneriUOSt (rnarmiJust, -most) , a. and sb. [f. 
Inner a. (q.v.) + -most. Cf. Hindermost.] 

A. aifi Most or furthest within ; inmost. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) i. xviii. (1859) 19 He knoweth 
the Innermost of thy thoughtes. X353 Eden Decades 352 
Vppon.the innermoste necke to the landewarde is a tufte of 
trees. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. (1848) 32 To pry into the 
innermost Recesses of mysterious Nature. 1734 Richard- 
son (7><i«<ffri7«(i78i)T. xxxvii. 265 No man led woman shall 
I trust with what lies in the inneimost fold of my heart. 
1823 Scott Quenilu D. iii, I'he second inclosure . . com- 
manded by the thiid and innermost barrier. 1868 J. T. Net- 
TLESHIP Aw. Brenuninfix. 48 In the innermost holy of holies. 

B. That which is innermost; the inmost 
part. 

1674 N. Fairf.ax Bulk ij- Selv. 67 From the innermost or 
centre to the selvedge. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 128 
He passed at once to the innermost of the temple, without 
treading the vestibule, i860 Hawthorne Marb. E'awi 
xxxvii. 286 The fire . . will have gone into her innermost, 
and burnt her quite up. j888 Sir E. Arnold With Sa’di 
in ike Garden, Utterly wotting all their innermosts, For 
all to Him is visible. 

Hence I’nnerinostly adv. rare. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh v, 676 His ebon cross 
worn innermostly, 

Xuneruess (i'nsjues). [f. Inner a. + -ness.] 

1. Inner or inward -quality ; inwardness. 

1881 Palgrave Vis. Eng. 159 Not losing Innerness in 
external rite. 1892 Gu/costoti'E. Impregnable Rock 159 These 
and all kindred qualities they develop in what, for want of 
a better word, I -will term their innerness. 

2 . That which is internal; ‘ inner consciousness’. 
nonce-tvd. 

i_8gi Sat. Rev. 8 Aug. 164)2 Dickens cannot have evolved 
Miss Squeers’s letter from his innerness wholly. 

Ixmerirate (insuv^'t, inn-), v. Physiol, [f. 
In- ^ 4- L. nerv-us> Nerve -f -ate 3 ; cf. enervate.] 
irons. To supply (some organ or part) with nerve- 
foice, or with nerves. 

1870 Rolleston Aniin. Life 104 The ganglionic mass, 
whence the jaws and foot-jaivs are innervated, 1883 Lauder 
Brunton in Nature^ Mar. 437 An excellent example of 
inhibition occurring in parts innervated by the sympathetic 
system. 1897 Allbuti's Syst. Med. III. 694 The stomach 
and rectum .. are partly innervated directly from the brain 
and spinal cord. 

Innervation (insiv^i-Jsn). Physiol. [f, as 
prec. + -ATION ; cf. enervation, andmod.F. inner- 
vation (1878 in Diet. Acad.).] The action or pro- 
cess of innervating ; the fact of being innervated ; 
supply of neive-force from a nerve-centre to some 
organ or part by means of nerves ; stimulation of 
some organ by its nerves. 

1832 J. ’Thomson Life IV. Cullen 1 . 430 The doctrine of 
Innervation or the Influence of the Nervous System. 1847 
tr. Feiuhtersleben's Med. Psychol. 115 The oiganic process 
occasioned by this innervation as it is called . . is worthy of 
observation. 1B61 Van Evrie Negroes 165 His impel feet 
innervation, bis sluggish brain. 1878 Holbrook Hyg. Brain 

16 The medulla is a- source of innervation for the heart. 

Innerve (inaw, inn-), V. [f. In- 2 -t- Nerve sb. 
or V. Cf. mod.F. innerver (Littre, Suppl.).] = 
Innervate ; also fig. to animate. Hence Inne’r- 
■vingppl. a. 

1828 in Webster, citing Dwjght. 1868 Bushnell Serin. 
Liv. Snbj. 274 Innerving force. 1869 — tVoni, Suffrage 
viii, 167 A different innerving quality. 1880 L. Morris Ode 
of Life (ed. 3) 8 The spiritual essence fair Which doth in- 
nerve the outwardlshow of things. 

Inuess (i'n iiies) . rare. [f. In adv. or a. -t- -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being in (something), 
b. Inner or internal quality or stale. 

1866 R. S. CandlisHi I- Ep. John xlv. 512 He is in Him that 
is true l in Him with a depth and intensity of real inness, 
that the devout study of a lifetime will not suffice to un- 
fathom. 1867 J. W. Dale Classic Baptism (1868I roo It 
is the mer.sion only, the position of inness, which is_caUed 
for. 1888. Dk. Argyll in i^th Cent. Jan, 156 Gravitation 
knows nothing of inness and outness. 1896 Voice (N, V.) 

17 Sept., The best tepresentation of the inness of ‘ things ’ 
in. this nation that I have seen in years. 

tl'linest, ot. Ohs. [f. In adv. or a. -h -est. 
Cf. ON. innstr. See Inner «.] Most inward, 
inmost. 

1388 AVvclif Proy. xxvi, 22 Tho comen til to the ynneste 
thingis [1382 the inmostis] of the herte. 1493 [see Inmost 
a. 2, quot. 1398]. 1532 More Confiit. Tindale Wks. 628/r 

For of y“ whole world, the innest is as I told you the lowest. 
Inuest (iniue’st), v, rare. Also 7 en-. [In -1 
or ii.] trans. To provide with a nest; to ensconce 
as in a nest. 

1611 Florid, Imtidare, to ennest, to enroost. a 1631 
Donne Paradoxes (1652) 85 To insinuate and innest it selfe 
into the body. 

Innet (innet), v. rare. Also 6 en-. [In- 1 
or ‘^.] trans. To catch or entangle in a net. 

c 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxvi. v, For God thou didst 
our feete innett, And pinching saddles on us sett. tsgS 
Florid, Irretare, to entrap . . or take in a net or a ginne, 
to entramell, to ennet. 

tl’lUietll. Obs. Forms: i inno]), innaj), 1-2 
innejj. [OE. innoU, innatS (? f. inn, inne, In adv.) 



INNEW. 
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INNOCBISTT. 


= OHG. innodi (also i?m 3 dili).'\ The interior of 

the l)ody ; the inside; spjc the womb. 

c888 K. i^LFRED Boetk. xxii. § i He weiodajj syShan he 
innaj) and hi)) swijje lil^e on Sam innoj^e. c goo tr. Bsda's 
Hist. IV. xxiv. [xxiii.] (1890) 338 JJEette seo adl & i>aat sar 
"hwyrfde in hyre innoc^as. eiooo Gos-/>. Mark vii. 23 

Ealle has yfelu of ham innoSe Coma'S — Luke xi. 27 Eadig 
is se innoo hffip. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 83 pe muchele 
laiierd . . bitunde him solue in ane meidenes innepe. c izoo 
Triii. Coll. Horn. 21 Bccc concipies et ceteia, pu shall un- 
derstonde child on pine inno'Se. 

"h Innew, "V. Ods. rare. [f. In- ^ + New : ren- 
dering L. innovdre. Cf. Ennew trans. To 
rene-w ; =Innovatew. i. 

1432-50 tr. Higdm (Rolls) VI. 43 A kynge. . whiche shade 
innewe alle the londe of Speyne with the lawes of Criste. 
Ib/d. VIII. 307 John the .xxijn.. innewede the hooke 
of he Decretalles, 

Inngendure, obs. form of Engendure. 
Innholder (i nhomldoi). Now rctT'e. Forms : 
see Inn sb. [f. Inn sh. 4 + Holder. Cf. hoiise- 
holdcr!\ = Innkeeper. 

1464 Notiinghmii Rec.W. 252 Johannes Watson, inhalder. 
riSio Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Giv, Be thou 
none Inholder, hosteler nor Taverner. 1587 Harrlson 
land II. iii. (1S77) 1. 87 Supposing he liad serued svith some 
inholder in the stable 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 74 
They say that this Lady was at first an Inholder or Hostesse. 
011748 Pitt hint. Horace., Sat. n. vi. (R.), So rov'd wild 
Buckingham the public jest, Now some innholder's, now a 
monarch’s guest. 1841 Emerson Misc, (18551 258 I'he very 
innholders and landlords of the country would muster with 
fury to their support. 1875 R. J. Hinton Bnf. Radical 
Leaders 215 The ' Licensed Victualler’s Association '..as the 
Guild or Trades society of inn-holders and keepers of public 
houses is termed, is a wealthy and powerful body. 

Xnning (i'nit]), v/t/. sb. Also 6-7 iniug. [f. 
In V., or Inn -t- -ing l.] 

I. From In v. 

1 1 . A putting or getting in ; wbat is put or got 
in ; contents ; income. Only OE. 'Obs. 

c888 K. .(Elfrcd Boeih. xxxii. § 2 Se heofon is betera. . 
and f£ES®rra- 'Sonne eall his innung baton monnurn anum. 
978 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. Ill, 138 Des tunas cyping and 
sep iimung Sara portserihta gange into Sere halgaa stowe. 

2 . The action of taking in, inclosing, etc. ; esp, 
the reclaiming of marsh or flooded land. 

c 1330 in Gutch Coll. Cur. II. 343 Item deliverid. .for the 
Innyng of the said marshe of Wulwiche, .c/. 1543-4 
35 Hen. VIII, c. 9 The recoueriiige inclostnge and mninge 
of. .Wappinge marshe. i6aa Calias Sial. Sowers (1824'' 04 
For inning and safety of their Marshes and Marsh grounds. 

1769 De Foe's Tour Gi.Brit. 1 . 186 Rye-Harbour .. being . . 
by the Inning of the Channel and waste Lands . . in Danger of 
being utterly lost. 1852 Humber Consern. Ncf 2038 (ts St 
16 IHci. c.cxxx. § 35) Such inning, gaining, or Reclamation. 

b. fl. Lands taken in or reclaimed. 

1706 Phillits, Innings, Lands recovered from the Sea, by 
draining and banking. t88o Archmol. Cantiana XIII. 189 
One of the earliest ‘innings’ ofWalland Marsh, after the 
Norman Conguest, ..has bean ever since called Becket’s 
Innings, as this Archbishop has the credit of promoting it. 

3 . The action of getting in, esp. of crops; in- 
gathering, harvesting. 

1522 MS. Acc, St. John's Hosp.,Canierb,, For caryage & 
innyng of the seid vij acres [of hay]. 1330 Palsgr. 539/1 
He hath ered his lande, God sende hym good innyng. 1662 
Gurnall Chr. m Arm. Verse 17 vii. § 2. 56 The joy of the 
Husbandman, at the happy inning of his Corn. 1710 D. 
Hilman Tusser Rfdlv. (1744) 104 (T.) Everyone that did 
any thing towards the inning must now have some reward. 

4 . In Cricket, Base-ball, and similar games (in 
Great Britain always in//, form innings, whether 
in sing, or pi. sense) : That portion of the game 
played by either side while ‘ in ’ or at the bat ; cf. 
In adv. 6 d. In Cricket also used of the play of, 
or score of runs made by, any one batsman during 
his turn. To follow their innings (said of one 
side at cricket) = to follow on ; see Follow i>. 19 d. 

1746 in ‘Bat’ CricketeVs Man. (1850I So ist Innings. 
England. 2nd Innings. 1733 Game at Cricket 7 The 
Bowler shall change [wickets] but once in the same innings. 

1770 J. Love Cricket 21 Awakened Eccho speaks the Innings 
o'er. And forty Notches deep indent the Score. 1810 Sport- 
ing Mag. XXXVI. 194 Won by the former by sixty-two 
runs at one innings. 1849 Laws of Cricket c. 46 in * Bat’ 
Cricketer’s Man. 59 The players who go in second shall 
follow their innings, if they have obtained one hundred runs 
less than their antaOTnists. 1891 W. G. Grace Cricket 216 
On five occasions Oxford has won hy an innings, whilst 
Cambridge has done the same thing thrice. 1895 Nebraska 
State j7-nl. 23 June, In the seventh inning Gragg hit for 
three bases. ,, In the fourth inning Haller got a base on 
balls. 

b. transf. (in Great Britain always in //,) The 
time during which a person, party, principle, etc. 
is in possession or in power ; a term of, or oppor- 
tunity for, activity of any kind ; a turn. 

iSssThackeray NewcomesW.. xi.io/The Marquis not being 
present, the Baron took his innings. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne I. vi. 81 She’s had remarkably good innings, and 
persons can't expect to live for ever. 1878 'W. R. Greg in 
xgih Cent. Sept. 393 The new ideas of ‘peace, retrenchment 
and reform ’ got their innings, and. .have ruled the national 
policy from 1830 till 1875. i88s_ N, V. Mirror 23 May 7/3 

An Inning for the Lyceum Pupils. 1897 'W. H. Thornton 
Reminisc. W.-Co. Clergyman vii. 236 Fortunately I have 
had most of my innings in happier days. 

II. 6. The action of the verb Inn ; lodging, 
housing ; concr. a lodging, dwelling-place. 
a Liber Scintill.a. (1889) ri Ongehances his wununge 


innunge he JearwaS criste. 1589 Fleming Virg. Georg, iii. 
48 The catteil. .goes into deserts large Without all inning 
(housing, fense, shioud, houell, or such like). 

t Ilini'tency. Ubs. rare. [f. L. innitent-em , 
pr. pple. oi innit-i to lean upon (f. in-. In- 't -k niti 
to lean, press) : see-ENCY.] A leaning, pressing, or 
resting upon something. 

1638 Gurnall Chr. in Arm. Veise 16 xi. 586 There is 
an innitency of his heart on Christ. 1638 Sib T. Browne 
Gaid. Cyrus, ii. 113 Ihe innitency and stiesse being made 
upon the hypomochlion or fulciment in the decussation. 

Sot Iniii'tent a. Obs. rare~'^. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., lutiiienl, endeavoring or assaying, 
i Inni'xiou. Obs. }-are. [n. of action from 
L. innltl, innix-\ see piec. and -ion.] =prec. 

1709 F. Hauksbef. Phys.-Mech. Exp v. (1719) 200 The 
Innixionor Resting of the Parts of the Fluid. 1713 Derham 
Pkys.-Theol. v. ii. 327 Keeping the Line of Inmxion, and 
Center of Gravity in due Place and Posture, 

Xnnkeeper (imikf-par). Forms; see Inn sb. 
[f. Inn sb. 4 + Keeper.] One who keeps an inn 
or public house for the accommodation of travellers 
and others ; an innholder, a taverner. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke x. Q iij, [Pie] delitiered 
thim to his hoste the ynnekeper that he should see the 
wounded man well attended and kepte. 1596 Shaks. xHen. 
IV, IV. ii. 51 The Red-Nose Inne-keeper of Dauintry. 1779 
Swinburne Trav. Spain xlii. 372 In Spain, .the inn-keepers 
are almost the only well-fed, portly figures to be met with. 
1845 Stephen Comm. Laws Eitg. (1874) 84 A common 

innkeeper — which includes the keeper of every tavern or 
coffeehouse in which lodging is provided. 

Jig- tS 4 S Ascham Toxoph. 1. (Arb.) 52 Solitarlousenes, 
whyche lurketh in holes and corners, [and] Night an vn- 
gratiouse couer of noughtynesse, whyche two thynges be 
ve ry 1 nkepers and receyuers ofall noughtynesse and noughty e 
thinges. 

Hence I‘iinkee:peress, rare, a female inn- 
keeper. So also I-nnReetping' sb., the keeping of 
an inn (also attribi) ; adj, that keeps an inn. 

i860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour. 121 Anybody who wishes to 
speculate in the innkeeping line. 1872 'Veats Techn. Hist. 
Comm. 126 The general progress of .society rendered inn- 
keeping increasingly prosperous. 1895 Mrs. Donne Down 
Danube 46 An old peasant Inn-keeperess told us. 

Innless (i'nles), tz. [f. Inn jA-k -LESS.] With- 
out an inn or inns. 

13.. Birth Jesus 510 in Horstm. AUengl. Leg. (1875) 88 
t>er nas non o])er stude here, Bote hulke hat men to drowe, 
■whan hei inles were.’ 1845 Ford Handbk, Spain i. 29 Hos- 
pitality in an hungry inn-less land becomes . . a sacred duty. 
1883 Life Sir R. Ckrktlson I. 350 At the innless village of 
Lower Inveruglas, 

Inn-melle, yz.r..in-inelle,liiiKLiiE Obs., among. 
Innoble, obs. form of Ennoble, 
tXnnoble’SSe. Obs. rare. [In - 3 : perh. F. ; 
cf. not noble, ignoble, tmUnoblesse 

Want of nobility ; ignoble or low rank. 

<11470 Tiptoft Orat. C. Flaminivs (Caxton)_Evb (R. 
Suppl.), The courage which is pure and free is disposed to 
take noblesse or innoblesse 'indifferently. 

t Inno'blisll, var. Ennoblish Gbs., to ennoble. 

1601 R Johnson Kingd. ^ Commit). 203 [It] did greatly 
augment and innoblish this towne, 

Ximoceuce (imosens). Also 4-5 -ense, 4-6 
-ens. [a. F. innocence (12th c.), ad. L, inno- 
ccntia : see next and -encb.] 

I, The quality or fact of being innocen t. 

1 . Freedom from sin, guilt, or moral -wrong in 
general; the state of being untainted with, or un- 
acquainted with, evil ; moral purity. 

1340 Ayenb. 146 Ine hise we onderstondehh® innocence het 
we ssolle loki h® on a-ye h® ohre. c 1380 Wyclif Sol IVks. 
III. 143 In ho.stat of innocense. 1398 Teevisa Barth. De 
P. R. VI. xviii. (1495) 203 Thenne were malyce free, and 
goodnesse and innocence neuer syker. 1567 Gude 4- Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) 70 And be, geue we beleue, Hes coste His inno- 
cens for our trespas, 1667 Milton F. L. ix, 373 Go In thy 
native innocence ; relie On what thou hast of vertue. 1692 
South 12 Semt. (1697)!. 534 How came our first Parents to 
sin, and to lose their Primitive Innocence ? 1770 Goldsm. 
Des, Vill. 5 Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 1850 
Lynch Theo. Trinal ii. 28 Holiness is innocence made per- 
fect. <11831 MpiR Poems, Message Seth, For Penitence, 
However deep it be, brings hack not Innocence. 

2 . Freedom from specific guilt; the fact of not 
being guilty of .that with which one is charged ; 
guiltlessness. 

1339 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence 1 , All the world e dyd know 
myne innocence. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, i. i. 208 It will 
helpe me nothing To plead mine Innocence; for that dye 
is on me Which makes niy whifst part, black. 1640 Bp. 
Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Ward) 37/1 If a Cajetan . . shall set 
favourable states to our controversies, and give justly 
charitable testimonies to our personal innocences. 1772 
Junius Lett.^ Ixviii. 336 Where the guilt is doubtful, a pre- 
sumption of innocence should in general be admitted. 1833 
J. H. Newman Hist. Sk, (1873) II. i, i, 44 Timour .. pro- 
tested to the cadhi his innocence of the blood which he had 
shed. 

3 . Freedom from cunning or artifice ; guileless- 
ness, aitlessness, simplicity ; hence, want of know- 
ledge or sense, ignorance, silliness, 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 1254 Dido, O sely wemen [w, r. 
■woman] ful of Innocence .. What makyth jow to men to 
truste so ? c 1430 Merlin 40 When eny . . complayneth to 
the for the kynges Innocence, and seiden thei wolden thow 
sholde take vpon the to be kynge. 1589 Nashe Anal Ab- 
surd^ Ep. Ded. 4 Least their singularitie reflect my sim- 
plicitie, their excellence conuict me of innocence. 1611 


Shaks. Wint. T. v. ii. 70 The Shepheards Sonne, .ha’s not 
onely his Innocence (which seemes much) to iustifie him. 
1712 Addison Sped. No. 299 p 2 My little Daughter Harriot 
..a.sked me with a gieat deal of Innocence, why I nevei 
told them of the Generals and Admirals that had been in 
my Family, 1883 C. J. 'Nws.sMod. Persia 70 The servants, 
who had traded on my innocence and simulated fever. 

4 . Of things : liarmlessness, innocuousness, 

1828 Webster s. v.. The innocence of a medicine which 
can do no harm. 

II. concr. 5 . An innocent person or thing (in 
various senses of the adj.). (In quot. 1697 collect. 
Innocent creatures.) 

c 1400 Lydg. AEsop's Fab. iii. 41 The sely sheepe . . Stoode 
abasshed, ful like an innocence. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg. 
IV. 745 The Mother Nightingale. Whose Nest some prying 
Churl had found, and thence, By Stealth, convey'd th’ un- 
feather’d Innocence. 1703 Farquiiar Iiuonsiant iv. iv. 
Stay, my fair innocence! 1777 -Sheridan 1 rip Scarb. \\. 
i. Wks. (1S83) 296 Oh, this is better and better ! — [A loud j 
Well said. Innocence ! 1871 Tennyson Last Tournatnent 
31 Take thou the jewels of this dead innocence [a maiden 
babe]. 

6. A popular name of Houstonia aerulea, a 
North American plant, with small blue four-cleft 
flowers, also called Bluet. 

Xnnoceucy (ImAiensi). Now somewhat rare 
or arch. [ad. L. innocent ia, n . of quality from in- 
nocent-em : see next and -ency.] 

1 . =prec. I. 

1357 Lay Folks Catech. 17 In the state of Innocency 
[Lamb. MS. innocence]. C1440 Cesta Rom. n xli, (1838) 
405 Mankynde was fyrste [made] in the state of iiinoceiicie. 
1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxi. § 2 At the hoard . . it very 
well becommeth children’s innocencie to pray, and their 
elders to say Amen. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac’s Ldt. 
(vol. I.) 76 Our people are not contayned in their primatiue 
innocency. a 1800 J. W arton Sappho's A dvice zj In white 
and innocency drest. The plaine.st beauties were the best. 
1838 Emerson Misc. (1855) 102 When in innocency, or 
when, by intellectual perception, he attains to say^, — ‘I love 
the Right 1 ’ 

2. =prec. 2. 

1313 More in Giafton Chron. (1568) 11. 785 Not suffering 
the Lordes to speake, and to declare their innocencie. 1342-3 
Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VIII c. i Persons. . complained on, shalbe 
admitted to purge and trie . . their innocency by other wlt- 
nesse. 1682 Dryden Pref. Rclk. Laid Wks. (Globe) iSS 
To declare their innocency in this Plot. 1829 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) III. 10 Ready . . to surrender his person foi the 
trial of his innocency. i88x Swinburne Mary Stuart in. i, 
Lest I seem To have aught neglected in the full defence 
Of mine own innocency and honour. 

3 . =prec. 3. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. v. Ixxxi. 58 ’Vortiger thenne con- 
syderynge the innocency and myldnesse of the kyng, cast 
in his mynde howe he rayght be kynge hym .sejfe. 1348 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 244 Suche was his childishe inno- 
cencie and feare . . he w.ts suche an ignoraunt .soule, as 
knewe not what the affirmyng of an Keresie was. 1556 
Aurelio^^ Isnb. (1608) Gvj, Ower innocency and your gieie 
knoleagle makethe to seeme of the liey the trueth. 

4 . =prec. 

1663 Bovlb Occas. Rejl., Disc. Occas. Medit. iv. v. Good 
Thoughts to be gathei''d with as much Innocency and 
Pleasure . . as Honey is gather’d by the industrious Bee. 
1732 Law SeriausC. iv. (ed. 2) 54 His trade, as to him, loses 
all its innocency. 

5 . =prec. 5. 

1727 De Foe Prot. Monast. 18 Babies, Play-Things, and 
other pretty Innocencies used of old. 1827 Pollok Course 
T, VII, Helpless, swaddled innocency. 

Xnnocent (irndsent), a. .ind sb. Also 4 innos- 
(s)eitt, in-oscente, 4-6 innocente, ynnocent, 
5-6 inocent(e. [a. F. innocent, OF. pi. -en%, 
-ens (Roland, iltb c.), ad. L. innocent-evi, f. in- 
(In- 3 ) -k nocent-em, pr. pple. of nocere to hurt, 
injure,] A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Doing no evil ; free from moral 
wrong, sin, or guilt (in general) ; pure, unpolluted. 
Usually (in mod, use always) implying ‘ unac- 
quainted with evil’ (thus freq. of little children; 
whence passing into sense 5) ; but formerly some- 
times in more general sense {e.g. of God or Christ), 
Sinless, holy. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 28 With man innocent inno- 
cent )?ou sail be. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxni[i]. 4 The innocent 
in hondis and in dene herte. — Heb. vii. 26 Hooly, inno- 
.sent, inpolute, departid fro synful men. 1513 More Rich. 
Ill, Wks. 67/1 The lamentable murther of his innoocent 
nephewes, the young king and his tender brother. 1536 
Aurelio 4- Isah. (160S) I ij, Be the handes of God was the 
firste woman createde, innocente, and withoute spotte. 1669 
Shadwell R. Shepherdess iii. -Wks. 1720 I. 257 They arc 
the happiest innocentest people in the world. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. i. 200 Many Innocent Infants, 
whom the Mothers had hid . . were Murdered and Buried 
there. 1784 Cowper Task i. 494 The innocent are gay— the 
lark is gay. 1831 Maurice Patriarchs 4 Lawg. ii. (1867) 
51 When we say that God made man innocent, What do we 
mean? 

transf 1300-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 138 Every straik mak 
throw my hart astound. That evir didsten^ie thy fair flesche 
innocent. 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 10 That mo.st innocent 
body, .of the immaculate lambe Jesu Chryst. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y. D. ii. i. 39 The big round tears Cours’d one another 
downe his [a stag’s] innocent no.se In pitteous chase. 

b. fig. Spotless, stainless. 

1629 Milton Nativ. 39 She woos the gentle air To hide 
her guilty front with innocent snow. 

2 . Free from specific wrong or guilt; that has 
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not committed the paiticular offence charged or In 
question ; not deserving of the punishment or suf- 
fering inflicted ; not guilty, guilllessj unoffending. 
Innocent blood, the blood (or life) of the innocent. 

138a WvcLlF 1 Sam. .\'xvi. 9 Who shal stretche Ills lioond 
into the crist of the Loid, and shal he innocent? — Fs, 
-vciiifi]. 2t The innocent blod thei shul condempne. 1484 
CwTON Fables of Alfntce i Ye shokl do gvete synne yf ye 
dyd put this Innocent and gyltles todeth. 1326 Tindali; 
J/aW,xxvii. 4, I have synned betiaynge the innocent blond. 
*548 H.cli. Chron., Hen. VI 158 b, The bloudde of the In- 
nncente man was with his dolorous death, recompensed. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxi. log A Soveraign Prince, that pul- 
teth todeathan Innocent Subject. 1670 Marvell Core. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 330 The Lieutenancy, .pick out Hays and Jekill, 
the innocentest of the whole party, to show their power on. 
1761 Humc Hist. Eng.^ II. xxxvi. 2S6 Persons not lying 
under any sense of attainder were still innocent in the eye 
of the law. 2840 Macaulay Hisl. Eng. ii. (1871I I. 117 
While innocent blood was_ shedding under the forms of 
justice. Ibid, vl. II. 41 The Innocent began to breathe freely, 
and false accusers to tremble. 

transf. 1590 Spenscr F. Q, i. ii. 24 Of whose most Inno- 
cent death When tidings came to mee, unhappy maid, 

b. Const, ^(formerly also front). 

1513 More .ff/rA /// (1883) 18, 1 dare well aunsweie for 
myne vncle Riueia and my brother here, that thei be inno- 
cent of any such matters. 1518 Ti.xdale Matt, xxvii. 24, 

I am innocent of the bloud of this iuste person. 1593 
SiiAKS. 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 69 Our Kinsman Gloster is as 
innocent. From meaning Treason to our Royall Person, As 
is the sucking Lambe, or harmelesse Done. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, it. 738 The Peasant, innocent of all these Ills. 
1814 Cary Dante, Paradise xxv. 105 Innocent of worse 
intent Than to do fitting honour to the bride. Mod, En- 
tiiely innocent of the crime with which he was charged. 

c. colloq. with of\ Free from ; devoid of. (A 
humorous transference or weakening of prec.) 

1706 Emmoni Rosamond Prol., The Opera .. Enricli’d 
with song.s, but innocent of thought. 1743 Wesley IVI’s, 
(1872) I. 428 The Sermon . . was quite innocent of meaning, 
1834 MnnwiN Angler in IVales II. r8o His clothes were 
quite innocent of a fit. 1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha. 60 
'I'he windows are small apertures . . Innocent of glass. 

3 . Having or showing the simplicity, ignorance, 
artles,snes,s, or unsuspecting nature of a child or one 
ignorant of the world; devoid of cunning or 
artifice ; simple, guileless, unsuspecting ; hence, 
artless, naive, ingenuous. 

138a \Vycuf Prov. xxii. 3 The innocent passecle and is 
tormentid with haim. r 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 218 Gii- 
silde of this, god woot, fill Innocent That for hire shapen 
was al this array. 1390 Gower Conf. III. i6g Ful ofte De- 
ceived ben with wordes softe The kinges, that ben innocent. 
c 1440 Gentrydes^'gi Of all this werk the kyng was innocent 
And of tlier falsecl no thing perceyuyd. 1533 Coverdale 
Esther xvi. 6 Which also with false and disceatfull wordes 
. . disceaue and betraye the innocent goodnes of prynces. 
J711 Steele S^ect, No, 118 ?• 3 For all she looks so inno- 
cent as it were, take my Word for it she is no Fool. 1859 
C. Rcade Zoz/e me Little xiv, Shall I tell you your real 
character? You are an innocent fox 1 1873 A. W. Ward 
Eng. Dram. Lit. I. 7 Chaucer indeed made a very innocent 
use of the words tragedy^ and comedy when he applied 
them simply to poems ending happily or unhappily. 

b. Deficient in intelligence or sense ; silly, half- 
witted, imbecile ; cf. B. 3 b. Now dial, 

1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI tdg That he was either a 
childe, whiche had nede of norice, .or an innocent creature, 
whiche musce be ruled by a tutor. Ibid., Edtu. IV 210 
He was a man of no great wit, suche as men comonly call 
an Innocent man, neither a foole, neither very wyse. 1688 
Vestry Bks, (Sin tees) 342 To John Dods for keeping the 
innocent boy, i/, 1706 IPhiluvs, Innocent, inoffensive,., 
hannless, also simple, or silly._ a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia 
s. V., ‘ An innocent man ' . . is an extremely common ex- 
pression for a silly fellow, 

4 . Of actions, etc, : Free from guilt or moral 
evil ; not arising from or involving any evil intent 
or motive. Often blending with 5 : Producing no 
morally bad result ; morally harmless. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshm, (Percy Soc.) 19 Ryght 
so he named men meke & pacyent. His flocke & liis shepe, 
for maners innocent. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. iv. xiii. (1848) 
238 The Innocentest use that we are wont to make of our 
time. *676 tr. Gnillatiere’s Voy. Athens 214 Mahometan 
Ladies . . would come to his House to play their innocent 
ti icks. 1728 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 II. 3, I think no 
pleasure innocent, that is to man hurtful. 1848 A. Tod 
Disc. 102, I mean not to condemn innocent hilarity. 1893 
.Sir J. W. Ciutty in Law Times Rep. LXVIII. 429/1 The 
case . . is one, not of innocent misrepre.sentation, but of 
fraudulent misrepresentation. 

5 . Of things : Doing no harm ; producing no ill 
effect or result ; notinjuiious; harmless, innocuous. 
(In Path, opposed to malignant b) 

i 66 » H. More Philosophical Writings Pref. Gen. (11712) 20 
Flow innocent and inoffensive that doctrine was in the 
more pure and interaerate Ages of the Church. 1703 Dam- 
pier Voy. III. 68 A sort of.. Calabash or Gourd-kind .. It 
is of a sharp and pleasing Taste, and is very innocent. 1712 
Budgell Sped. No. 283 v 17 His Powder upon Examination 
being found very innocent. 1715-20 Pope Iliad xv. 347 The 
shaft with brazen head Fell innocent, and on the dust lay 
dead. 1758 Descr. Thames 207 The Flesh is white, soft, in- 
nocent, and nourishing. 180+ Abernethy Surg. Ols. 94 
note. Tumours of an innocent nature commonly increase in 
an equal ratio, 1^7 AUhdt's Syst, Med. III. 370 Pressure 
on these nerves in innocent stricture of the gullet is rare, 
b. That does not transgress the law ; lawful. 
1828 Webster, Innocent . , 4. Lawful ; permitted ; as, an 
innocent trade. 3. Not contraband ; not subject to for- 
feiture ; as, innocent goods carried to a belligerent nation. 
Ilent. 

Yoh. V. 


6 . Comb. 

i6zi Lady M. Wroth Urania 182 Twas not sillines . . 
that made that innoceiu-like fashion shew in me. 1830 
Tennyson Lilian ii, So innocent-arch, so cunning-simpie. 
1838 Lett. fr. Madras xxi. (1843) 213 Have you heaid 
of the pooly Trade ? ‘ Emigration of Hill Coolies to the 
Mauiitlus’ it is called, and divers other innocent-sounding 
names. 1842 S. Lover Hasidy Andy 207 He came up 
quite iniiocent-like to the coiner. 

B. sb. (In 4//. innocens, innooenz, -ntz.) 

1 . a. An innocent person ; one not disposed to do 
harm, or unacquainted with evil: see A, i. 

[(' 1200 Vices 4 Vhdiies 79 Se 3e ne nimS none mede of Sa 
innocenies,^at bien uneilinde menn 3e none maniie euel ne 
willed.] 13.. Ipoiis (Vernon MS.) in Horstm. Altengl. 
Leg. (1881) 342 pe feorjje heuene is gold iliche . . To Inno- 
cens pat place is diht. 01386 Chauccr Sompn. T. 275 Ye. . 
cliiden heere the sely Innocent Youre wyf th.Tt is so meke 
and pacient. _ 1390 Gower Conf. I. 173 All to deceive an 
innocent, Wliiche vvoll not be of her assent. 1483 Caih. 
Ansi. 196/2 An Innocent, innocens, innoxins. 1308 Dunbar 
Tua Mariii iVemeii 267 Be of gour luke like innocentis, 
thoght 36 haif euill myndis. _ 1&4 Shaks. 0 th. v. ii 199 
'J'lioLi hast kill'd the sweetest innocent, That eie did lift \’p 
eye. 1711 Addison Sped, No. igS pi Like good queen 
Emma, the pretty Innocent vA’alks blindfold among burning 
Plough-shares, without being scorched or singed by tliem. 
X873 Browning Red Cott. Ni.-cap 203 A pair of innocents 
Who thought their wedded hands not clean enough To touch 
and leave unsullied their soul's snow ! 

fb. One innocent of a charge, or undeserving 
of the pnnisliment inflicted; a guiltless peison : 
see A. 2. Obs. ■** 

£■1340 Hampolc Prose Tr. n Thay are slaers gastely. .jiat 
defames men, and |jat confoundes innoceiitys. c 1400 tr. 
Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. (E. E. T. S.) 53 To Iielpe 
simple men, to vpbere be defautesof Innocentz. iszSTindale 
Matt. xii. 7 Ye wold never have condemned innocentes. 
1631 Star Chamb. Cases (Camden) 49 For hope of gaine he 
had comhyned with the Lord Sarslield to indict, convict, 
and execute one Philip Biishell, an innocent, for a supposed 
murther. 1707 J. Cii.amberlayne St. Gi. Brit. in. viii. 339 
Those who shall conspire to indict an Innocent falsely and 
maliciously of Felony. 1748 Rich.aedson Clarissa (i8n) 
IV, Sg You will save from luin a multitude of innocents. 

2 . esp. A young child, as being free from actual 
sin, or unacquainted with evil (see A. 1) ; spec, in 
pi, (witli capital), the young children slain by 
Herod after the birth of Jesus (Matt. ii. 16), 
reckoned from early limes as Christian martyrs 
(also called the Holy Innocents). 

c 1323 Lai Le Freine 164 And help this seli innocent. That 
it mot y-cristned be. a 1340 Hampole Psalter 2 Herode, 
b* sloghe be.innocenz. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 36 
Vnder be oloi.stre . . es be Charnell of be Innocentz, whare 
baire banes lies. *348 Hall Chron,, Rich. HI 34 b, When 
I was credibly enformed of the death of the .ii. youngs 
innocentes, his awne natural nephewes. 1641 J. Jackson 
True Evang. T. 11. §8 The seventh and last of these inno. 
cent creatines, is an innocent indeed, a child. 1704 Nelson 
Fest. <5- Fasts vili. (1739) loi The Flartyrdom of the Holy 
Innocents. 1863 Kingslev Water Bab. v. (1886) 221 They 
were all there, except, of cour.se, the babes of Bethlehem 
who were killed by wicked King Herod ; for they were 
taken straight to heaven long ago, as eveiybody knows, and 
we call them the tloly Innocents. 

b. (/lo^) Innocents' Day, the zStb of Decem- 
ber, observed as a church festival in commemora- 
tion of the slaughter of the Innocents. (Formerly 
called Childermas.) 

1348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Iniroits, etc., The Inno- 
centes Daye. 1638 Philt.ips, Innocents day, the 28 of 
December.. also called Childermas day. 1683 Wood Life 
(O. H. S.) III. 38 Innocents day.. a veiy cold day. 1828 
Scott F. M. Perth xvi, I can make bodily oath to the 
bonnets I made for them since last Innocents'. 

c. fig. in pi. {fi^arliamentary slang.) 'Applied to 
measures * sacrificed * at the end of a session for 
want of time; usually in phr. massacre ox slavghter 
ofi the innocents. 

1839 Times 20 July 7/3 (Farmer) The Leader of the House 
would have to go through that doleful operation called the 
massacre of the innocents. 1870 Losidon Figaro 6 Aug. 
(ibid.). So vigorously has the slaughter of the innocents been 
proceeding that the Appropriation Bill was read a first time 
m the House of Commons on Wednesday. 18B7 Spectator 
20 Aug., At this period of the Session, amongst the‘ inno- 
cents’, this innocentest of the innocents is not destined to 
be spared the sacrificial knife. 

3 . A guileless, simple, or unsuspecting person ; 
one devoid of cunning or artifice ; hence, b. One 
wanting in ordinary knowledge or intelligence ; a 
simpleton, a silly fellow; a half-wit, an idiot. 

c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol, T. 323 O sely preest, 
0 sely Innocent With coueitise anon thou shalt be blent. 
1S79 LyLY Ettphues (Arb.) 98 In body deformed, in minde 
foolish, an innocent borne. _ 1593 R. Harvey Philad. 91 
That he might doyvhat he list in the kingdonie under such 
an innocent and milksop. 1398 Eavershatn Par. Reg. (MS.), 
Buryed, Margery, an innocent from the Abby. 1694 R. 
L'Estrange Fables (ed. 6) ccccxxxviii. 473 There was just 
such another Innocent as this, in my Father’s Fainily. 1706 
Phillips, An Innocent, an Idiot, or Ninny,_a silly, half- 
witted Person. 1814 Scott Wav. ix, ‘ He is an innocent, sir 
said the butler. .Waverley learned, .from this colloquy; that 
in Scotland, .a natural fool [was called] an innocent. 1838 
} Mixs Robber vi, The man is a poor innocent whom I Imve 
known this many a year. 

4. Herb. =In2xocence 6, H.S. 

(Herb) St. Innocent (F. Herbs eie S, Innocent Cotgr.), 
Knot-grass, Polygonum avkulare. 

I 1616 SuRFL, & MARKH. CoHiitry Farme Some doe make 
1 in like manner Neck-laces and Bracelets of the hearbe 
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S. Innocent. 1853 ‘ Marion H vrl^nu ’ Hidden Path xx.viii. 
324 Filling hi.s hat with wild violets, sonel, and the fail, 
azure innocents. 

+ Innoce'ntial, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. inno- 
chiiia Innocence -(- -al ; cf. infiereniial, pruden- 
tial, etc.] Of, belonging to, or characteiized by, 
innocence ; innocent. So i'lnnoce’ntiovis a , ; also 
'[• Innoce'ntive a. 

1634 Hevwood Gnnaik. ix. 459 She appeared to him in 
her former simple and innocentious life. 1627 Fnm ham 
Resolves ir. [i,] .xii. (1628)34 There is an innocentiall proiii- 
dence, as well as the slynesse of a vulpine craft. Ibid. ii. 
xvli. {1677) 299 A man that hath not exirerienced the Con- 
tentments of Innocentiue Piety, 
t I’nnoceiitiize, v. Obs. s-are, [f. Innocent sb. 
-1- -IZE, after F. innocenter (Cotgr.).] irons. ‘To 
breech, whip, lash (on Childermas or Innocents’ 
day), to jetke all such as they can find in bed ’ 
(Cotgr. : mentionedas a‘ merriecustome ’ in France.) 

i7o8_Motteux Rabelais v. xiv, We will Innocentize yoin 
Fopship with a Wannioii, you never weie so innocentis’d in 
your days. 

Innocently (I’n/Isentli), adv. [f. Innocent a. 
-)--iyA] In an innocent manner; without doing, 
having done, or intending, harm; guiltlessly, harm- 
lessly, guilelessly, artlessly. See the adj, 

C1400 Maundev. (Ro.xb.) xxxii. 145 Liffand innocently In 
lewtee and in lufie and charitee. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 79 Whan they haue. .siiffred..niany ohiecclons & 
inimyes innocently for the lone of Jesu. 1353 Eden Decades 
8 Men lyued simplye & innocentlye without inforcement of 
lawes. 1621 G. Sandys^ Ovid's Met. iv. (1626) 83 Where die 
innocently wretched maid Was for her mothers proud Im- 
pletie ,. sentenced to die. 171X Steele Sped. No. 137 f 6 
Lethim go before he has innocently suffeied. 1712 Addison 
ibid. No, 3S3 PI The Child who went to the Door an.swered 
vei y Innocently, that he did not Lodge there. 1862 Stanley 
yeut, Ch. (1877) b What was meant innocently . . is 

taken for a conspiracy, a lebellion. 1885 il/azir//. Eo-nm. 

5 May 5/2 They might spend their time less innocently, 
b. fig. Spotlessly. (Cf. Innocent a. i b.) 

1713 tr. Paticirollus' Rerum Mem. 1. 1, xv. 36 The Parian 
[maible] is the most innocently white. 

t I'luiocentness. Obs, rare, [f, as prec, -h 
-NESS.] Thequality of being innocent; innocency. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 72 The pure and clerc .sym- 
plycyte and innocentnes of the veiy chirc[h]e of god. 1727 
Bailey vol. II, lutiocetilness. Guiltlessness, Harmlessnes.s. 

Innocuity (inoki/J’iti). [f. L. innocu-its (see 
ne.xt) -f -ITY, perh. after F. innoettiii (1806 iu 
Haiz.-Darm.).] The quality of being innocuous ; 
innocuousness. 

1855 Med. f S7i7‘g. Reporter Mar., Drug!!, having no 
guarantee of their purity or innocuity. 1B61 Bumstead Ven. 
Dis. (1879) 431 The innocuity of the milk is proved by the 
fact, that a mother, .may nurse that child with impunity. 

Innocuous (inpfld^qss), a. [f. L. innocu-us 
(f. in-, In- b + nocmis (rare), f. root of noche to 
hurt) -f -ous.] Not hurtful or injuiious ; harmless. 
In Zool. applied spec, to the non-venomous snakes 
(constituting the division Innocna), 

1598 Barcklev Felic. Man (1631) 171 The still hours of 
his innocuous life. 1638 Cowley Love ' s Riddle n. Wks. 
(1684) ii. 75 To .spend the rest ofmy . .days in iheii innocuous 
spoits. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang, T. ii. 107 All these 
innocuous and harmlesse creatures. 1791 Cowter Iliad v. 
20 But over Diomedes’ left shoulder passed The point in- 
nocuous. 1846 Ruekin Mod. Paint. I. Pref. 14 Men hat e 
commonly more pleasure in the criticism which hurts than 
in that which is innocuous.^ i86i Delamer Kitch. Card, 93 
Spinach-juice fiiinishes an innocuous colouring-mattei. 
Inno'CUOUSly, adv. [f. prec. ■+ -LY^,] in 
an innocuous manner ; harmlessly ; without doing 
harm. (In first quot.. Without suffering harm.) 

1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) in. xxvii i. 152 
Whether QuBiles..doe innocuously feed upon Hellebore. 
1795-1814 WoRDsvv. Exevrs. ni. 316 A low cottage in a 
sunny bay, Where the salt sc.-i innocuously bieak.s. 1837 
Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1867) 424 Science . . has guided the 
thunder-bolt innocuously from heaven to earth. 

Inno'cnousuess. [f. as prec. -l- -ness.] The 
quality of being innocnous; harmlessness. 

1644 Dicby Hat. Bodies ix. (1643) 93 That innocuousnesse 
of the effect. 1843 M'Culi.och Taxation i. i. § i (1852) 57 
The land-tax owes its innocuousness partly, no doubt, to its 
moderation. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap, (1879) 39S Evidence 
as_ to the innocuousness and even the therapeutic value of 
this method. 

t I'nnodate, ppl- a. Ohs. [ad. L. hmodat-tts, 
pa. pple. of innoddre: see next,] Bound up or 
fastened in a knot ; involved in an interdict. 

1387 Fleming Couin. Holinshed III. i363/i_She being ex- 
communicate and deposed, all that doo obeie hir aie like- 
wise innodate and accurssed. 

+ I'Unodate, V. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. m- 
nodd-rt to knot in, fasten with a knot, entangle, 
implicate, f. in- (In- 2) -k 7toddi’s to knot, f. 7ii>dns 
Node.] ts-ans. To fasten in or with a knot ; spec. 
to include or involve in an anathema or interdict : 
from med.L. vinculis anatheinatis innodare to in- 
volve in the bonds of anathema (of frequent occur- 
rence in Charters, Du Cange). 

1633 N, R. Camden's Hist. Eliz. Introd., The Prelates. , 
fearing lest the Pope should innodate ihe Realme with liis 
Interdict. Ibid. ii. an. 13. 124 Pius Quintus . .secretly Inno- 
dated her by bis .sentence of Anathema. 1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IX. ii. § 24 Those which from henceforth obey her are 
innodated with the anatliema. 
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Hence f Innoda'tion vhl. sb. | 

1731 Chandler Lifiiborch's Hist, hiqnis. II. 13 Let no 
man dare to infringe, or . . to contradict this Page of our 
Excommunication, Anathematization, Interdict, Innovation. 
Innodation. 

Iiiaomb(e)rable : see Innumbebable Ohs. 
Xuno'mixia'ble, a. {sb.) arch. [ad. L. in 7 ib- 
mindbil-is, f. in- (I^- 3 ) + jidmindbilis Nominable.] 
Incapable of being named or not fit to be named. 

1387-8 T. U.sk; Test. Love i. ix. (Sheat) 1. 55 Of foule 
thynges innominable. 1533 [see Inimaginablf.]. 1S70 Bil- 
LiNti.'SLCY Euclid v. def. iv. 129 The exce.sse of the one to 
the other is euer unknowen, and therefore is stud, and in- 
liominable. 1623 T, James Maniiduct. Dhnnity Ep. Ded., 
As concerning the manuscripts, they are. .innominable as yet. 
*839 Fraser's Mag. XIX. 626 Those innominable garments, 
the mere allusion to which is sufficient to shock ears polite. 
1839 Bailey Festus .xix. (1852) 278 There are innominable 
depths, Which cannot be revealed of human life. 

B. sb. in pi. {Jiwiiorozts euphctztism) ‘ Unmen- 
tionables trousers. 

1834-43 Southey Eactar (iBjq) VII. 606 The lower pait 
of hts dress represented innominables and hose in one. 

11 Innominata, -turn : see Innominate 3. 
Innominate (in(n)p'miniyt), a. [acl. late L. 
vommdt-xis (Boethius), f. in- (In- 3 ) + notnwdt-us 
Nominate.] 

1 . Not named, unnamed, anonymous. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert (ed. 2) 306 Zeyloon. .was not 

innominate to the Antients. r686 GoKa Cclest. Bodies i. 
ix. 36 The Spirit called Light or Heat, is Innominate of 
itself. 1692 Ray Dissol. World u. v. (1732) 221 Communi- 
cated by an innominate Person. 1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 
630 Better to live for evei innominate in a song. 1898 igf/i 
Cent. Sept 304 The infant and still innominate Church. 

2 . Rotnan Laiv. Of a contract : Unclassified : 
see quot. 1818. 

1774 Bp. Halifax Anal. Rom. Lain (1793) 62 Innominate 
Contracts were usually ranged under four classes, expressive 
of the Consideration on which they were founded, i. Do 
iti des. 2. Do ut facias. 3. Facio 11 1 des. 4. Facia sU 
facias. 1818 Colebrookk Treat. Oblig. ^ Conir. 1. 18 Un- 
named or innominate contracts are those which had no 
certain denomination denoting their particular nature. 1873 
PcsTE Gains in. 372. i83o Muirhead Gains n. § 8g note. 

3 . Anat. Innotninate bozie (Os ijrnominatum), 
the hip-bone, a union of three original bones : see 
quot. 1879. Innotninaie artery (Arieria innomi- 
nata ' , a large artery given off from the arch of the 
aoita, just before the left carotid artery. Inno- 
minate vein (Vena innominata), each of the two 
veins formed by the junction of the subclavian and 
the internal jugular veins behind the inner ends of 
the clavicle. 

[1706 Phillips, Innominata Ossa, . . the Nameless Bones, 
two large Bones plac’d on the sides of the Os Sacmm.} 
i85 S Huxley Preh. Rem. Caithn. 87 The right innominate 
bo le was restored after the model of the left. 1870 Rol- 
lf.stonH« 2W. Ziy^Intiod, 52 The aorta [in birds] divides 
after a very short course into three great trunks, by giving 
off two subequal innominate aiteiies. 1876 Trans. Clin. 
Soc. IX. 112 The innominate veins were stretched over the 
sac. 1879 Wright Anim. Life 6 Each innominate bone is 
made up of three bones, ilium, ischium, and pubis. 

b. absol. as sb. [also in L. form innominatum, 
-ata) : = imiominate bone, artery, or vein. 

1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 407 The first pait of the 
aorta . . was greatly dilated . . the innominate was also dilated. 
1880 Med. Temp. Jrnl. July 184 Aneurism of the inno- 
minata. 188S Syd. Soc. Lex. s. v., The three parts of the 
innominate are fused into one bone in Mammals and Birds, 
in Reptiles there are three separate bones. 

t InnO'ininated, n:. Obs.rare—'^. [f.asprec. 
-h-EDi : cf. Nominated,] Unnamed, nameless, 

1660 H. More Myst. Godl. iii. ii. 60 A discovery out of 
their own Religion that this innominated Deity was not the 
True God but the Material world. 

Imaormity, -moiis, obs. ff. Enoemitt, -mods. 

_ t Innote'SCence. Obs. rare ~ \ [ad. med.L, 

imzotesceniia, f L, innbiescent-em, pr. pple. of hi- 
nbtescere, inceptive f. in- (In- ’i) + noscere, not- to 
know.] A becoming known. 

1629 Donne Senn. V. cx.xv. 254, I shall see it in the face 
of that God who is all face, all manifestation, all innotescence 
to me. 

11 Innote-scimBis. Law. Ohs. [Lat., = we come 
to know, we have cognizance.] (See quot.) 

1670 Blount Law Diet., Innoteschnns, Letters Patent so 
called, which are always of a Charter of Feofment or some 
other Instrument, not of Record ; and so called fiom the 
words In the Conclusion, Innoiescimns per presentes. An 
Innotescimus and Vidimus are all one. 

I’Blioth, early form of Inneth, the inside. 
InnoDlth, var. of Inwith Obs., -within. 
Innovate (imtiv^'t), v. [f. L. mnovdt-, ppl, 
stem of innovdre to renew, alter, f. in- (In- 2) + 
novdre to make new, f. ziovtis new. Cf. F. ijmover 
(1322 in Godef. Compl.)i\ 
fl. irans. To change (a thing) into something 
new; to alter; to renew. Obs. (m?'£ after 1750.) 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xx. (1634) 737 A de.sire 
to innovate all things, .moveth troublesome men. 1372 H. 
Middelmore in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. n. III. 6 It shulde 
•shewe very daingerous to every State to suffer the .same any 
waye to be innovatyd or alteryd. 1621 G. Sandys OvMs 
M et. tv. (1626) 72 Scython who his nature innouates, Now 
male, now female, by alternate Fates. 1674 Bovlf. E.vcell. 
7 heel. t. i. 22 Theology teaches . . that this world .. shall 


either be abolished by annihilation, or . . he innovated, and, 
as it were, transfigured. 17S1 Johnson Rambler No. 179 
P 5 Attempts to innovate the constitutional or habitual 
character. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxii. The dictates of my 
father were . . not to be altered, innovated, or even discussed. 

’ 1 - 2 . To bring in (something new) for the first 
time ; to introduce as new. Ohs. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. LnheVsed. (R.), If any other 
do innouate and biynge vp a woorde to me afoie not 
vsed or not hearde, 1 would not disprayse it. 1592 R. IJ. 
Hypnerotosnachia 57 h, This, .table being taken up . . there 
was presently an other innovated, with a cloth of silke. 
1636 Burton's Diary (1828) I. 98 He was tiled in the same 
way for innovating a new leligion. 1666 Dryden Fref. 
Ann. Mirab. Wks. (Globe) 41 Some words which I ha\e 
innovated . . upon his Latin. 1733-8 Bolinguroki: On Farth s 
63 To sutrender their old Charters, and accept new ones, 
under such Limitations and Conditions, as the King tliouglit 
fit to innovate. 

3 . intr. To bring in or introduce novelties; to 
make changes in something established ; to intio- 
duce innovations. Sometimes const, on or ztpon 
(also with hzcU red passive). 

1397 Daniel Civ. IVnrs v. Ix.xvli, Such. .who. .Hated his 
might, and glad to innouate. 1651 Hobbes Govt. i5- Soc. w 
S 3- 78 There are many who supposing themselves wiser 
then others, endeavour to iniiov.ate, and divers Innovators 
innovate divers tvayes. 1638 Cro.mw'ell Sp. 20 Jan. in 
Carlyle, Designs, laid to innovate upon the Civil Rights 
of the Nations, and to innovate in matters of Religion. 1720 
WatP-rland 319 They innovated in the Fnim 

of Baptism, which was one of the best Fences to the true 
Faith. 1796 Burke Lett, noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 20 It can- 
not at this time be too often repeated, line upon line, precept 
upon precept .. to innovate is not to reform. 1833 !■ B- 
Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. iv. 193 Efforts have been 
made . . to iiinovate on the existing condition of its people. 
1877 Pusey in Daily Express 21 May, We the old Tracta- 
rians deliberately abstained from innovating in externals. 

Hence •t'I‘nnovated///.tr.; Imnovating vbl.sb. 
and ppl. a. 

iSgt Percivall Sp. Diet., Inovation, iimouating. 162B 
Hobbes Tlmcyd. (1822) 48 Their own innovating confederates. 
163s Hakewill Apol. v-vi. 338 What use the elect shall 
have of the innovated world I . . as yet can not find. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) I, 82 The Holy Professors of 
true Christianity, who. .oppos'd themselves to the innovated 
Idolatry and Superstition. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt In- 
trod. 5 An innovating farmer, who talked of Sir Humphrey 
Davy, had been fairly driven out by popular dislike. 1877 
Innovating [see 3 above]. 


JLnnovatioil (indv^i-Jan). [ad. L. znnovdhdn- 
e?n, n. of action f. mnovare to Innovate ; cf. F, 
innovation (1297 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The action of innovating; the introduction of 
novelties ; the alteration of what is established by 
the introduction of new elements or forms, t For- 
merly const, of (the thing altered or introduced). 

’tSSS Brende Q . Curtins 221 b, Perdicas, whose ambicious 
mynde desirous of mnouation, was (he sayde) to be pre- 
uented in time. xs6i T. Norton Calvin's Inst. Table 
Contents, It is the duty of private men to obey, and not to 
make innovation of states after their own will. 1397 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. V. xlii. § ti To traduce him as an authour of 
suspitious innouation. 16x4 Selden Titles Hon. 286 Thanes 
rpiained as_a distinct name of dignitie, and vanisht not at 
the innouation of new honors. <i 1639 Webster Apphis <5- 
V. V. iii, The hydra-headed multitude That only gape 
for innovation, xyge Burke Co7-r. (1844) HI. “it It is 
a revolt of innovation ; and thereby, the very elements 
of .society have been confounded .and dksipated. 1824 L 
Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 65 This spirit of innovation 
has extended itself to other parts of grammar and espe- 
dally to the names of the Tenses. 1874 Green Sh . Hist. 
yu. § 1 Cranraer and his colleagues advanced yet moie 
boldly in the career of innovation. 

+ b. Revolution ( = L. z'cj). Obs. 

1396 Shaks. I Hen. IV, v. i. 78 Poore Discontents, Wliich 
gape, and rub the Elbow at the newes Of hurly burly Inno- 
uation. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. xx. (1821) 206 Foj 
the same reason of innovation, he besought them to send 
unto him flue Lasts of powder with match, and lead. 

2 . A change made in the nature or fashion ol 
anything; something newly introduced ; a novel 
practice, method, etc. 

1348 Hcif 2 3 Ediv. VI, c. I To .staye Innovacions 01 

newe rites. 1641 (title) A Discovery of the iiotorius Pio- 
ceeduig.s of William Laud, Archbishop of Canterbury ir 
bringing Innovations into the Church. 17x7 J. Keili 
Amni.Oecon. Pref. (1738) 47 This Attraction . .is no Innova- 
non m Philosophy xlxra Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. io6/t 
i ii5 ti ibute you demand from the Hindiis . , is an innovatior 
and an infringemetit of the laws of Hindustan. ax86s 
Buckle Civihz. (1873) II. viii. 395 To them antiquity i' 
synonymous with wisdom, and every improvement is e 
dangerous innovation. x868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. viii, 
?97 The sturdiest champions of Norman innovations. 

t b. A political revolution ; a rebellion or in- 
surrection. {=^L. novm res.) Obs. 

1601 R. JoHN-soN Kingd. Comnvw. (1603) 227 Nelthei 
doth he willingly arme them for feare of sedition and inno- 
vations. X726 Leoni Alberti's Arc/lit. I. 77/2 A Province 
so inclined to tumults and innovations. 

_ 3 . spec, in Sc. Law. The alteration of an obliga- 
tion ; the substitution of a new obligation for thf 
old : see quot. 

7861 W. BellD/cA Law Scot. 430/1 Innovation, is a tech 
meal expression, signifying the exchange, with the creditor*' 
consent, of one obligation for another; so as to make the 
second obligation ceime in the place of the first, and be the 
only_ subsisting obligation against the debtor, both the 
onginal obhgants remaimng the same. 

4 . Sot, The formation of a new shoot at the 
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apex of a stem or branch ; esp. that "which takes 
place at the apex of the thallus or leaf-bearing 
stem of mosses, the older parts dying off behind ; 
also (with pi.) a new shoot thus formed. 

183s Lindlcv Introd. Boi. (1848) 1. 168 Shoots which have 
not completed their growth have received the name of m- 
novaiions, a term usually confined to mosses. 1843 Florist's 
Jrnl. 130 The lateral ones, .terminate a two-le.aved bianch, 
or innovation, while the central peduncle springs fioin thc 
apex of the older branch. 1863 BEiticrLEY L'r/t. Mosses iii. 
13 One mode of blanching .. is known under the name of 
innovations. Ibid. Glo'i';. 312 Innovations, accessoiy branches 
produced generally after the fruit is perfect. 

Hence Innova -tional a., of, pertaining to, or 
characterized by innovation ; Innova 'tionist, one 
who favours innovations. 

1800 W. T.aylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 684 Wilteis, who 
bring against certain philosophic innovatioiiisls a claiiioi oiis 
charge of Vandalism. _ 1817 Bentiiam Flan Pa>l. lifoini 
Iiitiod. 194 A propo.sition so daiing, so iiiiiovation.al. 1873 
R. Black tr. Guizot's France II. xxv. 492 His kingly des- 
potism was new, and, one might almost say, innovational. 

Innovative (imtJvfi'tiv), a. [f. as Innovatr 
- 1--IVE.] Having the character or quality of inno- 
vating. (In quot. 1608, revolutionary.) 

1608 Day Hum. out of Hr. v. ii. (iSfio) dS We ha yet per- 
foimd hut the least part of ductie, Voiii reinstalment ; It 
rests, that with our blond We keepe out innouatiue {printed 
innouasiue] violence. 1806 W. Ta’ilor in Ann. Rev. IV. 
239 Persons . . addicted to innovative politics. 1807 — 
in Monthly Rev. LXXXIII. 91 An afl’ected, innovatiie, 
technic.al strange nomeiiclauiie. 1873 F. Hall Mod. Eng- 
lish 27 Some writers are, as to manner and diction, ccin- 
-seivative, while otheis are innovative. 

Innovator (i-nov^fisj). Also 7 -er. [a. late 
L. innovator (Gloss. Cyril.), agent-n. from irinovd-re 
to Innovate. Cf. F. mnoziatezir (1529 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] One who innovates ; an introducer of 
novelties or new methods ; t n. revolutionist. 

1398 Florio, Innouaiore, an innouator [i6xx iiinouater], 
alterer, disturber or changer. 1607 Shaks. Cor. iii. i. 175 
My Selfe Attach thee as a Traitorous Innouator: A Foe to’ 
th’ publike _WeaIe. 1623 Bacon Ess., Innovations (Arb.) 526 
He_ that will not apply New Remedies, must expect New 
Euils : For Time is the greatest Innouatour. 1681 F.. 
Sclater Serm. Putney ted. 2) 18 Moses was a Tyrant, and 
Aaron an Innovator. 1768 Boswell Corsica (ed. 2) 337 Of 
modern infidels and innovatours, he said ‘ Sir, the.se are all 
vain men’._ 1882 G. Matheson in Expositor Aug. 137 
He was no innovator on the national faith. 

fb. A changer or alterer of (a thing) by inno- 
vation, Obs. 

1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. II) 202 There is no 
longer any.. safety for innovatours of our Language, a 17x6 
South Serm (J.), Innovators of divine wor.ship. 
I'nnova:tory, a. [f. as Innovate -h -oky.] 
Of innovating character or tendency. 

1833 Miss Shepeard Ch. Auchesterl. 251 So utterly would 
they have been .spurned as innovatory. 1856 Chamb. Jml. 
VI. 401 Inveterate con.servatives they are, despising all in- 
novatory ideas, 1868 PhUaiclist 1 1. 74 Modern innovatory 
improvements. 

t Inno’velty. Ohs. rare-''-. [In- 3.] The 
quality of not being novel ; the opposite of novelty. 

1783 j- Young Crit. Gray's Elegy (1810) 17 The innovelty 
of the view.5 represse.? effusion. 

Innoxious (in(n)(j-k|3s), a. [ad. L. imzoxi-zts, 
f. in- (In- 3) -b noxizis Noxiou.s : see -ous.] 

1 . Not noxious or hurtful ; harmless, innocuous. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 82 Propounding them- 
selves hereafter an innoxious and happie life. 1703 J. Savage 
Lett. Antients xltl 70 The Poison Serpents produce remains 
innoxious to themselves. 1831 Trelawney Adv. 'Vounger- 
Son I. 296 Even_ lions, when surfeited, are innoxious. 1843 
Sir j. Bovvring in Bentham's Wks. VIII. 140 note. Alarm- 
clocks are innoctious and useful applications of this kind. 

1 2 . Innocent, guiltless, blameless. Ohs. rare. 
1623 CocKERAM, Innoxious, blamelesse, guiltlesse. 1733 
Poi'ePz'o/, Sat. 39s The good man walk'd innoxious tin o’ 
his age. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) i.)6 Innoxious 
man : yet what may truth avail ! 

Innoxiously (in(n)(i-kj3sli), adv. [f, prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an innoxious manner, harmlessly, with- 
out evil effects. 

1646 Sir_T. Browne Ep. vii. xvii. 378 Animals that 
can innoxiously digest these poisons become antidotall unto 
the poyson clige.sted. 1816 Scott Antiq. xiv, I a.sk nothing 
of society but the permis.sion of walking innoxiously through 
me path, of life, i86a G. U. Popk tr* Dnhois' People I?idict 
It. XXIX. (ed. 2) 222 They stood in extreme awe of their curse, 
which was believed never to fall innoxiously. 

lunoxiousness (in(n)p-kj3snes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being innoxious ; 
harmlessness. 

1663-6 Phil, Trans. I, 385 Some Observations about 
Insects and their Inoxiousness. 1673 Ibid. VIII. Ded. 3 
I he Inno.xiousness of the huge weight of the vast Atmo- 
spheie to all Tenestrial inhabitants. i8i8 Bentham Pari. 
Jief. Catech. (ed. 2) 39 Look_ to .speechifying and writing, 
and the comparative benehcialness and innoxiousness of 
the OTrt of information to be expected from the two sources. 

+ Inuoyaxidness. Obs. rare-'-, [f. In- 3 -i- 
noyand, pr. pple. of Noy v,, to hurt, annoy -H 
-NESS ; after L. irznocentia.\ Innocence. 

01x340 VlhU'eoi.T.Psalternu.'i. i, I am ingonein myn innny- 
andnes {in innoceniia rnea ingressus sum). 

Innoyaunce, obs. form of Annoyance. 

■f I'lniuate, V. Obs. raz'e — '-. [irreg. f. L. izi- 
zzzf-ra to_ intimate : see -ate 3 (but perhaps mis- 
print for insinuate)^] trans. To intimate, hint. 



rjNTNUBlLE. 


INOBEDIENCE. 


( Ch liiad xi.x, Coinin,^ As if Agamemnon 

would innuate that, as this sow being splayed is fiee from 
Venus, so had he never attempted the disbonoui of Briseis. 

In nubibus : see In Lat. prep. 
tlnnu'bile, a- Ods. [f.lN-fj + Nubile, 

L. nnbilis marriageable.] Nut mibile ; not of 
marriageable age. 

1642 G. Eglisiiam Ftifcniuncr K cvci/^c 12 The BiiJe was 
yet innubile. 

t Innu'bilous, a. Obs. rare. [1. L. iiiiulbil- I 
tis, f. in- (In- -i) + nnbilus Nubilous : see -oua.] [ 
Not nubilous or cloudy; cloudless. 

1656 Blount Gtoiiogr., Imubiloui, fair, without eloujs, 
serene. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 33. 2/1 We will . . descend 
fioin our Innubilous Empireum. 

II Innuendo (ini«ie‘ndo). Also erron. inuendo. 
ri. innuendoes, (7-8 -do’s, S-9 -dos). [L., = 

‘ by nodding at, pointing to, meaning, intimating’, 
abl. gerund of iiimib'e to nod to, signify, mean ; 
in ined.L. used to introduce a parenthetic clause.] 

I. 1 . The med.L. formula used esp. in legal 
documents to introduce a parenthetical explanation 
ot the precise reference of a preceding noun or 
pronoun ; = meaning, to wit, that is to say. 

1564 Ckild-Marr. 123 What-soeuer thinge it is, that knate 
your sonpe — innuendo this deponentes sonne — made it, & 
brought it to the Chuich. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, Intui- 
endo, is a Law term, most used in Declarations and other 
pleadings, .to declare and design the person or thing which 
was named incertain before ; as to say, he {uinucndo the 
Plaintiff! is a Theef. 1701 De Fon Let. to I low in Mhc. 
(1703) 343 ‘ But when Religion comes to be the llfode of a 
Countiy, so many' Painted Hypociites, theie’s the Woid, 
get into the Church, that Guile ts not to he seen till it aiiive 
to Apostacy Pray, Sir, who can these Painted Hypocrites 
refet to, that you should say. Innuendo, All those that aie 
not of my Party, or that ate not so stingy as I ? 

II. Ilence, as sb. 

2 . Tire parenthetical explanation or specification 
itself ; an interpolated or appended explanation of, 
or constnretion put upon a word, expression, or 
passage ; esp. the injurious meaning or signification 
alleged to be conveyed by words not per se injur- 
ious or actionable, which, in an action for libel or 
slander, is usually introduced into the record and 
issue by the words ‘ meaning thereby after the 
e.xpression.s alleged to have been xised. 

1701 Dd Foe Let. to How in plisc. 341, I cannot find 
one Word in the whole Book which can, no, not with the 
help of an Innuendo, be so much as pretended to look that 
w’ay. 1714 ScROGGS Courts-Lcet (ed. 3) 156 No Innuendo 
can make such Words actionable, a Burnet Own 
rime II. lit. 571 This, by an inuendo, was said to be an evi- 
dence to prove, that he [Sidney] was in a plot against the 
king's life, ee 1726 Gilukut Cases Law ^ Equity (1760) 116 
That to tie up the Meaning of the first Words to Bank- 
ruptcy, the Plaintiff had laid an Innuendo. ^t'J$2•Ste^oayt's 
Irlal 72 We have seen doubtful actions by the help of 
innuendoes coiistiued criminally. 

b. The words or expressions thus parenthetically 
explained, or needing explanation ; a blank to be 
filled up with the name of the person to whom it is 
alleged to refer. 

17SS Cur.siLRi. in IFur/ffNo. 105 T" ir By publishing the 
names at full length in your paper, I humbly conceive, said 
he, that y'ou avoid all the troublesome consequences of 
innuendo's. 1769-72 Junius Lett. Pref. ii He told the juty 
..that they had nothing to determine, except the fact of 
printing and publishing, and whcthei or no the blanks or 
muendoes were properly filled up in the information. 1802 
Edin. Rev. Oct. 106 An indictment for a libel, with all the 
inuendos filled up. 

3 . All oblique hint, indirect suggestion; an allu- 
sive remark concerning a person or thing, esp. one 
of a depreciatory kind. 

1678 R. L'Estrange Seneca's J\Ior. (1702) 517 His Innu- 
endo’s are infinitely more Instructive than hi.s Words at 
length. 1694 CoLUEU Uss, Mor. Sjibj. i. (1709) 39 What 
a broad Inuendo is here upon the Beneficed Clergy ? 1732 
Pol. Ballads (1860I II. 234 For Sir Philip well knows That 
his innuendoes Will serve him no longer in verse or in prose. 
1788 Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 13 Nov., They so intoxi- 
cated me with their sly insinuations and delicate inuendos 
of compliment, that if it had not been for a lucky recollection 
. . I had certainly looked upon myself as a person of no 
small consequence. 1850 W. Irving Goldsmith x.x.xi. 305 
[He] sought by nods and winks and inuendoes to intimate 
his authorship. 1853 Motley Dutch Rep. ii. iv. (1866) 200 
The Cardinal omitted nolliiiig in the way of anecdote^ or 
inuendo, which could injure the character of the leading 
nobles. 

4 . altrib. and Comb. 

1772 Batchelor {ini) II. 156 He justly termed it an in- 
uendo resolution. 1807 E. S. Barrett Rising Sun HI. 66 
That thou wert . . e.xhibited to public scorn, by any innuendo- 
making Attorney-General. 

Hence Inaue-JiclO|ishm, having the chaiacter of 
innuendo, rare. 

1861 G. Meredith Evan Harrington xxxylii. The Coun- 
tess’s confessional thoughts were all inueiidoish, aerial ; too 
delicate to live in our shameless tongue. 

Innue'ndo, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To utter or make innuendoes. 

1705 [see Innuendoing]. 1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge s 
Sp. Tour (1893I 192 We have heard that there were six old 
ladies, .innuendoing’, nodding", and hinting to theiv friends, 

‘ that, etc.’. 1896 Voice (N.Y.) 8 Oct. i, I believe that . it 
is better for a man to ‘ say his say ’ straight, than to kite 
and innuendo, no matter how sweetly. 
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2 . traits. To biingzM/n (some position; by making 
innuendoes. 

1757 Warburion Lett. (iGogl 243 The logucs. .would . . 
inuendo me into some disaffection against the goveiiimenl. 

3 . To convey by innuendo, to insinuate. 

1858 R. S. Ask Mamma i, [He] would iiiiieiido 

his own version of the stoiy as dcxteiously as he could. 

4 . La 7 V. To interpret or construe by attaching 
an innuendo. 

1831 BAGLHor Lit. Stud. (1S79] 1. 349 They take the othu 
side’s aitjcle piece by piece, and comment on him, and, as 
they say in libel cases, innuendo him. 1S90 Ld. Kinnear in j 
Times 6 Feb. 7/6 What is the ground upon which you iiiiiii- 1 
endo the statement in this letter to mean that he was in 
point of fact given to drink ? 

Hence Innuemdoiing ppl. a., making innuen- 
does. 

1705 S. WiiATLi.Y in W. S. Perry H/sf. Coll. Amcr. Cal. 
Ch. 1.177 His insinuating and Innuendoing methods. 1839- 
49 .Sir J. Stephen Jicet. Blog. (1S50) II. 32 This iuimendoiiig 
special pleader. 

[Innuent : see List of Spurious Words. 

An eiior for invent vh., mislead by Todd as an adj., and 
copied in subsequent dictionaries.] 

t Innu’ni'bera'ble, a. Ohs. Forms ; 5-6 in- 
no(u)mberabl0, (-nowmber-), -no(u)mbr-, 6 
iunumberable. [orig. a. F. inuombrablt (i 341 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. initumerdbil-is : sabserj. 
conformed to number. "I =Innumekabl12. 

1434 hlisYN Mend. Life ito Vicis innowmheiabill jiai cees 
nut to gedyr. c 1430 Miroiir Salnatiotin 58 So weie in oui 
lady mary innotimbrable virtus schinyng. 1430-1330 Myrr. 
our Ladye 185 The innomberable company of auiigels. 
139a Barrow & Greenwood in Confer. 43 All the..inntini- 
berable enormous Canons & Constitucions of Antichrist. 
Hence f Iiiiiu'm'berably adv. 

c 1430 Miroiir Saluatioun 4305 So als ci ist ouer alle seiiils 
is haly iiinoumbrably. 

Innuimeralji’lity. [ad. L. innumerdbUi- 
idt-em, f. imunerdbifis Innomehable ; cf. obs. F. 
innumerablcM in llollyband, Cotgr.).] 

The quality of being innumerable. 

1607 Topsele Be^ts (1658) 561 Thete is so gre.it 

an innumei ability of Lybian Oxen, of so great swiftnesse 
and celerity, that the Hunters are many times deceived in 
hunting them, a i6ig Fotherby Athcoin. (1622) 217 He 
reiecteth this innumerability of Causes. 

Innumerable (in(u)izr-merab’l), c. [ad. L. in- 
nuinerdbil-is, f. in- (In- -k nunicrdbil-is Numek- 
ABL15.] 

Incapable of being numbered or reckoned ; nol to 
be counted for multitude ; numberless, countless. 
Often with exaggerative force. 

a. With singular sb. ; now only with host, multi- 
tude, and similar collectives. 

1340 Ayenb, 267 jle innumerable uela3iede of l>e holy 
martires. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls! I. 391 Then Vnguste 
..was coinpassede abowte with a innumerable lioste of 
Biiteynes at a felde callede Meic. c 1483 Digby Mysi. 
(1882) II. nqo Itt is In-nvraerabyll to e,xpresse,. .of my loye 
how myche itt es. 1309 Hawes Fast. Fleas, xxxvii. (Percy 
Soc.) 193 He blew out so much fyre innumerable. 1326 
Tindalb Hcb. xii. 22 But ye are come vnto the mountc 
Sion ..and to an innumerable sight [1611 companie, 1881 
innumerable hosts] of angels. 1335 Coverdale 2 Mace. 
iii. 6 The treasury in lerusalcm was full of innumerable 
money. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 11. xii. 33 An innumerable 
(light Of baunefull fowlcs, 1606 G. W’[oodcocue] tr. Hist. 
Ivstine 24 a, By reason of their innumeiable greediiies. 
1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, in. ii. 326 That you haue sent 
iaumerable substance. _ ai 1634 Seldem Tablc-t , King (Arb.) 
62 Twenty pound of Diamonds, which is a sum innumerable. 

1718 \i Hymn, 'Not to the terrors of the Lord' hi, 
Behold the Jnnumerable host Of Angels cloth 'd in light ! 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xiv, The innumerable crowd of 
thoughts. 1816 Bry.xnt Thanatapsis 74 So live, that when 
thy summons comes to Join The innumerable caravan [etc.]. 

transf. 1877 L. Morris AA/'c Hades ii, 127 The innumer- 
able laughter of the sea [lit. rendering of disohylus’apiipcS- 
jULov yeAtto-p-a, the ‘ many-t winkling smile of Ocean ']. 1889 

Harpei's Mag, Apr. 822/2 The giasshoppcrs spin into mine 
ear A small innumerable sound. 

b. Now usually with pi. sb. (which it often 
follows). 

c 14S0 Craft of Louers ('R.\ Precious stones reckoned In- 
numerable, 1482 Monk 0/ Evesham (Aib.) 76 Eueryche on 
of hem were ponyshte in peynys innumerable. 1333 Covlr- 
dale Ps. xxxix. [xl.] 12 Innumerable troubles are come 
ahoute me. 1563 W. Fulke Meteors (1640) 38 b. The milke 
way . . Democritus . . sayd, that it was nothing else hut 
innumerable little Starres. 1667 Milton P. L. i.x. 1089 Ye 
Cedars, w'ith innumerable boughs. 1723 De Foe Voy. 
round World (1840) 108 We ivere sure to meet with islands 
innumerable. 1836 W. Irving Astoria I. 246 He fell .. 
pierced with innumerable arrows. 1847 Tennyson Princ. 
VH. 207 Murmuring of innumerable bees. 

c. ahsol. f Formerly sometimes followed by of. 
1533 Tindale Tracy's Test, n Likewise . . did innumer- 
able more. 1335 Fisher Wks. (1876) 382 When innumerable 
of soiiles haue . . receyued as much the loue of Christ lesu. 
134s Brinklow Lament. (1874) go London . . hath . . innu- 
merable of poore people. 1561 Daus tr. BulUnger on Apoc. 
(1573) 103 h, I beleeue that innumerable .. haue at length 
seene the filthine.s of Papistrie. 1691 Ray Collect. VVoi ds, 
Arc. Err. 135 In the words God, Rod, Horn, and innumer- 
able the like, 1830 Pusey Hist, Inquiry II. 244 While 
innumerable profess this religion, only few observe it. 

-fd. absoi. with pi. form. Obs. rare. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's Trav. 207 There are almost iiinumer- 
ables who say, wish, and hope so. 1807 Southey Lett. 
(1836) 1. 426 He wrote sonnets~a class of poems in which 
there must be innumerables which are good for nothing. 


Hence liMuvmeratoly adv. ; Innu'merahleness. 
1361 Daus tr. BulUnger on Apoc. (1573) So To estenie the 
power of kings by the greatnes, hugenes, and innumerable- 
lies of theii armyes. 1374 AVhitgiit li. Wks. 

1851 I. 241 St. Augustine speaketh of the unreasonable 
multitude of ceremonies, using these woids, inimmerabiliicr 
variant ur, ‘are varied innumei ably 1380 Hollyband 
I'reas. Fr. Tong, I nnumerablete, innumei ablenesse. 1633 
Walton Angler viii. 162 Wheie they will bleed, they bleed 
inniimeiably. 17S7 Glover Athcnaid .xxix. Poems (iSio) 
178/2 The light Of spaikling biands, iniuimeiably wav'd. 

t Inn'U’meral, a. Obs. [ad. L. immmeral-is 
ninnbeiless, f. in- (In- 3) -h numerdlis of or pertain- 
ing to number, Numeeal.] = Innumekable. 

IS8S Sc. Alts Jas. VI (1814] III. 422 The Innumei all 
oppressionis committit aganis hir. .familie. 1623 Fletchlu 
Nob. Cent. iv. iii, All his suspitions Which aie innumerall. 
t Iniiu-merate, j- InnumeraTion, erroneous 
fF. Enumeiiate, Ekumeeation. 

i6ri Rich Honest. Age (Peicy Soc.) 13 He .settetli dowiie 
(as it were) by iiinunieration, so many vanities asfoi bretiities 
sake I will hete omit to speake of. 111649 A. Leighton 
ill Chandler Hist. Fersec. (1736)371 To imiumerate the test 
of your Petitioner’s heavy Pressures, 
t Innu*mered, tr. Obs. rare-'-. [A partial adap- 
tation of L. innumerdt-us, which would properly 
give ^iimumerate.'] Unnumbered, numberless. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in Ashm. (1652) n8 Benefyts.. 
jTinumeiyd by sapience. 

Innuinerous (iii(n)i/?mer3s), a. arch, [ad, 
late L. imuimerds-iis countless, f. in- (In- 8) + nu- 
merdstis Numerous.] 

1 . Without number, too numerous to be counted ; 
innumerable, numberless, countless. Now only 
poetical or rhetorical. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. Prolieme Cosmogr. 329 An 
syne posseid tiiumphe iimumerus With lang empire, and 
hie felicitie. 1667 Milton P. L.xw. 435 The Earth obey’d, 
and strait, .teem’d at a Birth Innumerous living Creatures. 
1740 Dyer Ruins Rome 173 Columns innumerous As cedars 
proud on Canaan’s verdant heights. 1835 J. H. Newman 
Callista xv. (tSgo) 170 At length the huge innumeious mass 
was put into motion. 1880 Vy. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 
9 Cool with the presence of innumerous ti ees. And fountains 
playing before palaces. 

Comb. 1728-46 Thomson Spring 570 All this innumerous- 
coloured scene of things, 

2 . Void of metrical or rhythmical number, rare. 

Spectator 6 Nov, 1487 There is sure to be a host of 
them in rhyme, blank verse, and numerous or inuuraeious 
prose. 

t Isinu’rtured, a. Obs. rare - k [In- ii.] 
Not nurtured or educated ; ill educated. 

i66o R. Coke Power Sub/, 137 Nor is any man better in 
any kind whatsoever for being innurtured or ignorant. 

Innutrient (in(n)iz 7 'trient), a. [ 1 n- 3 .] Not 
nutrient or nourishing, innutritions. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 36 The appetite is 
feeble and capricious and shews a desire for the most un- 
accountable_ and innutrient substances. 1837 Geo. Eliot 
Sc, Cler. Life, A. Barton i, They are smooth and innutrient 
as the summit of the Rev. Amos Barton’s head. 

Innutrition 1 (in(n)izttri'j3n). [In- 3 , or ad. 
mod.L. inniitrition-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + nutri-re 
to rrourish.] Lack of nutrition, failure of nourish- 
ment. Innutrition of the bones (mod.L. inniitritio 
ossium) = Rickets. 

1796 Duncan's Ann. Med. I, 216 Iimuiriiio ossium . . In- 
nutrition of the bones. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 

I. 372 Many patients . . seem . . to be carried off by hectic 
fever, or some other cause of initation, rather than by actual 
innutrition. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethics ii. § + Ninety- 
nine in the hundred of these minute animals . . disappear 
either by innutrition or by destruction, a 1884 M. Pattison 
Mem. (1885) 208, I was gradually drawn out of it. .by the 
slow process of innutrition of the religious brain. 

+ Innutri’tion 2 . Obs. rare — °. [n. of action 

f. L. innutrire to nourish in (something), f. in~ 
(In- 2) + iifitrire to nourish.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Innutrition.n nourishing or bring- 
ing up. 1638 Phillips, Innutrition, a nourishing inwardly. 

Ilinutritious (in(n)izttri-j3s), a. [In- 3,] Not 
nutritious ; affording no nourishment. 

1796 Sevvard Anecd. I. 174 (Jod.) Masticating some light 
and innutritioussubstance. iSog-io C oleridge A' wwf/(i8i8) 

II. 288 Too scanty and too iniiutritious food, 1872 Huxley 
Phys, vi, 139 'I'he whole puipose of the alimentary apparatus 
is to .separate these pioteids, &c. from the innutritions 
residue. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 109 Living for a 
long time on veiy iiinutiitious food. 

Innutritive (in(n)iz7'tiitiv), a, [In- 3.] Not 
nutritive ; innutritions, 

1844 T. J. Graham Dom. Med. 363 The chyle, ornutiitious 
part, being absorbed into the blood.. while the e.xcreraen- 
titious, or innutritive part passes, .into the larger bowels. 

Inny, early ME. infinitive of Inn v. 

Ino- (ai’na), comb, form of Gr. 'is, iV-cly, tu- muscle, 
fibre, nerve, strenglh, an element in some mod. 
scientific terms, chiefly physiological, as imgen, 
inolite, itioUlh : see these words, 
t Inobe’dience. Obs. [a. OF. imhedience, or 
ad. late L, inobedieiitia (Augustine), f. in- (In- 3 ) 
+ ohced-, obSdientia Obedience : see -ence.] The 
withholding of obedience ;= Disobedience. (Rare 
after 1600.) 

amiAncr.R, igSpe vlfte hweolp hette Inobedience, bet 
is, bet child bet ne buhtS nout his eldre. 1382 WYCLiF.ffow. 
V. 19 By inobedience of o man manyeben ordeyned synneris. 

105-3 
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INOCULATE. 


e 14.4.0 Ceitu Rom. t. Iviii. 242 (Hail. MS.) l^eicful'c late vi \ 
obeye in all thinges to god, that we be not dampnid for owr 
inooedience. 1563 Foxe A. i);- M. 767/1 Notorious and ap- 
parant conteinpteb and other iiiobediences. 1677 Gale , 
Cyt. Gaitilcs nt. 131 Clement Alexaiidrinus .. asserted 
that obedience and inobedience was in our power. 1684 tr. 
Ronei's Merc. Couipit. xx. 867 It must be attributed to the ^ 
inobedience of the blatter. _ _ I 

tino'be'diency. Obs. rare. [f. late L. 
dientia : see prec. and -ency.] Disobedience. 

Higden (Rolls) VI. 123 Wiiifridus .. whom he 
deposide soone after for inobediency. 1634 in Aiiiui. 
Sabbat. Err. (1636) Aiijb, The man.. hath., this inobe- 
diency punished. 

t Inobe'dient, a. and sb.^ Obs. [a. OF. in- 
obedient.^ or ad. late L. inohedient-em (Augustine), 
f. in- (In- 8) -b obadient-ein Obedient.] 

A. adj. Witliholdingobedience; = Disobedient. 
J377 Lancl. P. pi. B, xni. 282 He bosteth and biaggelh 

with many bolde othes, And in-obedient to ben vndeniome 
of any lyf lyuyiijje. c 1386 Ch.wccr Pars. T. F318 Inobe- ' 
dient is he that disobeyeth for despit to the comandementis [ 
of god and to hise soueieyns And to his goostly fader. 1 
£1430 Pilgr. L}if Maakodc i. c.x.xii. (iS6g) ds VVherfoie it j 
was neuerc afterward rebclle nc iuobedicnt to his comaunde- j 
nient. IS33-4 Act 25 Hen. VHI, c. 12 Diuers & sondry j 
wilfull & iiiobedient .subiectes of this realme. a 1631 Donne 
Lett, ta Sir H. G, Wks, (Aifojd) VI. 408 Heretofore the in- 
obedient Puiitans and now the ovewobedient Papists attempt 
you. 1805 Southey Madoc ii. vi, Irresolute They heard, 
and inohedient; to obey Fearing, yet fearful to remain, 
b. tretnsf. Of a thing: = Disobedient b. j 

149S Trevisa's Barth. DeP. R. -Xvi. iv. (W.deW.) 554 As 
longc as bras or laton is medlyd wyth the substaunce of 
gold, it cleueth ahvay vnder the liainour and is inobedyent 1 
[J/i'A'. ■vnobedient] to take due shape. 1668 CuprEin'ER & 
Cole Bartlwl. Aiiat. i. xi. 26 By digesting the inobedient 
Chylus, which could not be tamed, in the Stomach. 

B. sb. A disobedient or perverse person. 

1348 Hall Chroii., Hen. V 71 Landes gotten or to he 
gotten and overcome in the name of our said father upon 
lebelles and inobedientes to hym. 

Hence Inohe'dientlyfitfz;., in a disobedient man- 
ner; disobediently. 

1536 Lady Mary in Burnet Hist, Re/, i. in. (1679) 206 The 
Kings Highness my Father, whom 1 have obstinately and 
Inobediently offended. 1563 Foxe W. ij- M. 712/1 Hath with 
his eares hard dyuers peisons..vnreuerently, inobedientlj-, i 
and not faythfully speake of tlie hinges maiestj'e. 

tXllobei'Sauce. Obs, rare'~\ In 4 -shannoe. 
[a. OF. iiiobeissancs, f. in- (In- 3) -i- obeissance 
obedience, Obeisance.] = Inobedience. 

1383 Wyclif Bible^ Pref. Ep. yerotne iii, Redi to vndir- 
joken al inobeisliaunce. j 

t Iliobei'saxit, a, Ohs. rare, In 4 -shaunt. I 
[a.OF. inobeissant^ f. in- (In- 3) -f obetssant obedient, j 
Obeisant.] Disobedient; = Inobedient. 

1383 Wyclif Dent, viii. 20 Je shulen perislie, if inobei- 
shaunt Je shulen be to the voys of the Lord 30ure God. 
Inoble, obs. form of Ennoble v. 

Inobliga'lity. nonce-wd, [f. In- 3 + ohligalUy 
(f. Oblioal 4 -ITT).] The quality of not being 
obligatory. 

a 1663 S.ANDEKSON Cascs Cause, y\\. (1678) 128 The unlawful- 
ness, and consec^uenlly the invalidity, or inobligality thereof. 
ZuollUO'XlOUS, a, rare. [In- 3.] Not ob- 
noxious ; not exposed to ; not offensive, inoffensive. 

1659 H. L'Estrange Alliance Div. Offices gg The want of 
e-xpresse rule., left our Liturgy, in this point, not altogether 
inobnoxious to exceptions. 1683 Norris Hierocles loi The 
way to live an unenvy'd and iiiobno.xious life. i8r8 Bentfiam 
Ch. Eng. 120 Not to speak of Jews, who . , as they wiite not 
much, either to attack tlm establishment or to defend them- 
selves, are comparatively inobnoxious. 

Inobsctt’rable, n. rare. [ad. late L. in- 
cbscurabilis (Tertullian), f. in- (In- 3) + obsenrdre 
to Obscuee; see -able.] That cannot be ob- 
scured. 

i88t E. JtlyERS in Fraser’s Mag. Feb. 193 That inohscur- 
able brilliance . . and that keen sentience of the sweet and 
bitter of human love, 

tlnobse’q.uent, tz. Obs. rare-\ [ad. L. in- 
obsequtnt-enii f. in- (In- 3) -t- obseejuent-em Obse- 
QUENT.] Unsubmissive, disobedient. 

1604 F. Hering Modest Def. A Ivb, Men, being ill liouse- 
doues, haue been very vnruly and inobsequent to the 
counsell of their Physicians. 

Illobse‘q.uiousness. rare-^. [In- 3.] IVant 
of obsequiousness or deference. 

i6as Donne Senu, 3 Apr. 40 There may bee an inobse- 
quiousnesse and an indiligeuce in the Wife. 

Inobservalble (inpbzo-ivab’l), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. inobservahilis, f. in- (In- 3) -p observdbilis 
Obseevable. (So in mod.F.)] Incapable of being 
observed ; not noticeable. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conestaggic 179 Men who . . expresly 
to cause disorders, made comm<aui7demenls iiiobservable. 
1616 Bullokar, Miobseruable, which cannot he obserued 
or marked. 1649 J, H, Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn, g 
Time hath defaced all the bounds of the Roman conquests, 
and left them as invisible and inobservable, as the flight of 
any bird. 1650 R. Stapylton Sirada's IjOisj C. IVarres ix. 
40 Christ himself, that afforded his presence to the Jews 
and when he pleased was inobservable. 

Inobservance (injJbzS-ivans). [a. F. inobser- 
vance (i 534111 Godef. Compl.), ad. L. inobservdniia-, 
see next and -anxie.] 

1. Failure to observe or notice ; inattention, liee'd- 
Icssness. 


i6ti Floiuo, InnoscrHMii.a, inohseiuariLe. 162S Donne 
Senn. vi. 52 This which some doe out of slack nebse_ and 
in-obseivanee and infirmity, many men. .do out of impiety. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. {18^4) 1. 529 Inpbseivance of 
second causes throws men into all the delusions of super- 
stition and enthusiasm. 1806 Monthly Mag, XXL 383 The 
diowsy inobservance of Dr. Johnson is no where more con- 
-spicuous than in the diversity of his mode of spelling. 1879 
FarrarFL Paul I. 20 St. Paul’s inobservance of these things 
..due to the., paramount importance of other thoiight.s. 

2. The not keeping or non-observance of a law, 
custom, bond, promise, etc. 

a i6z6 Bacon ‘Judic. Charge, etc. 16 (T.) The breach and 
inobservance of certain wholesome and politick laws. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 614 Beware of oversight and inobservance 
of promises. 1740 Warburton Div. Legal, v. iv. Wks. 181 1 
V. 121 By considering the effects which the observance or 
inobservance of it [the Law] would have on mankind, 1837-9 
Hallasi Hist. Lit. I._i. iv. § 6g. 313 They justly blame. .his 
inobservance of propiiety. 18M H. C. Lea Hist. In^uis, II. 

15 He was taxed by the legate with inobservance of the 
conditions of the peace. 

IllObservaucy (inpbzSuvansi). rare. [ad. L. 
inobservdnfia, n. of quality f. inobservdnt-em ; see 
next, and -ancy.] 

1. Want of attention or notice; =prec. i. 

1677 Gilpin Detnonol. (1867) go Through the weakness and ^ 
inobservancy of tlie reprover. 1833 M. A. Kelty Osmond \ 
II. 39 Even the quiet inobservancy of Mr. Lascelles could 
scaicely overlook the change. _ I 

2. Neglect of observing or keeping; =prcc. 2; I 
an instance of this. 

1824 Southey Bh. oj Ch. (1841) 410 These, .were connived [ 
at for inobservancies, which in them were harmless, because 
they did not proceed from a spirit of insubordination. ! 

ZlLObsei'Vailt (in^^bzauvant), a, [ad. L. inob- 
servdnt-em unobservant : see In- 3 and Observant,] 
That does not observe or notice ; nnobserving. 

1663 J. Spencer Prodigies (1665) 144 [Men are] stupidly 
inobservant of those rational signs and intimations. 1685 
J. Scott Chr. Life 11. 42 Considering what heedless and | 
inobseivant Creatures we are. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. | 
(1S34) I. 523 Nor can [God] remain ignorant or inobservant 1 
of what impulses He gives. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Nurt. 11. 
iii. (1S61) 273 One must be a very inobservant person, not to 
have noticed [etc.]. 

Hence Inobse-rvantness, inobservance. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 282 For their Caecily, and in- 
observantness of the works of God. 

Inotoservation (infibzaiv^’-Jan). rare. [f. 
In- 3 -h Observation, perh. a. P\ inobservalion j 
(1572 in Godef. Compi.).'] | 

fl. The non-observance or not keeping of 0 . law, | 
promise, etc. Obs. ' 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. xvii. 974 Themperour being moued 
with thinobsei nation of the French king, would not pio- 
j pounde for a common surety. 1653 Holcroft Procopius, 

} Goth. iVars in. 82 They call the inobservation of Lawes, 

' Mercy. ; 

1 2. Want of observation or attention ; failure to 

I observe ; inobservance. ' 

j 1727 Skuckford Creation irS (T.) These vyriters aie in all ‘ 
j this guilty of the most shamefull inobservalion. 

I t Ino'bstinate, v. Obs. nonce-wd. [In- 8.] 

I trails. To render obstinate, confinn in obstinacy. 

IS99 S.andys Europx Spec. (1632) 196 The endlesse and ill 
I fruicts of these contetitions. .which in-obstinate the lew, 
j [and] shake the faith of the Christian. 

I Illobtai'nal)Ie, a. rare. [In- 3.] Not ob- 
tainable ; not to be obtained. 

a 1718 Penn Tracis Wks. 1726 I. 701 Unity in minute or 
ciicumstantial Things, that perhaps is inobtainable. 173S 
Sewel Dutch Did., Onvemoervelyh, inobtainable. 

Ino'btrusive (in()bli77’siv), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not obtrusive, tmobtrusive ; modest, retiring. 

1796 Q.Q\re.wxiGE. Rejl. having left place Retirem. 23 The 
inobtrusive song of Happiness. 1804 Parr in Beutham's 
(1838-43) X. 417/2 He is a very inobtrusive, enlightened 
. .prelate, a 1834 Coleridge Shaks, Notes (1875) 211 Note 
the inobtrusive.. mode of introducing the main character. 

Hence InoTjtru'sively adv., in an inobtrusive 
manner ; Inobtru'siveness. 

1847 Craig, Inobh-usivcly, see Unobtrusively. Inobtrn- 
sh'cness, see Unobtrusiveness. 

Inoca'rpin. Chem. [f, mod. Eot.L. Inocarpus 
(J. Ino- fibrous 4 Gr. Kapvbs fruit) + -in.] A led 
colouring matter contained in tbe juice of Inocar- 
piis a tree of Asia and the E. India islands. 

1863-73 in Watts Diet. Chem. HI. 274. 
tino'ceate, z'. Obs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. inocedre, f, in- (In- 2) -p ocedre to harrow.] 
Cocker.am, Inoccate, to harrow the ground. 

tinocci’duous, a. Obs, rarc-^. [f. L. inocci- 
du-ics never setting -p -ous.] Of a star : Never 
setting or going down. 

1656 Blount Clossogr., Inaccidnons, that never uselh to 
fall, that never sleeps, that never sets or goes down, as some 
stars do. Thom. 1658 in Phillips. 

Inoccupation (inpkiz^pe'‘-j3n). [In- 3 .] Want 
of occupation; unoccupied condition. 

1786 W. Thomson IVatsoii’s Philip III (1793) II. vi. 214 
The languor of inoccupation . . the great curse of human 
life. 1841 Hor. Smith Moneyed Man III. vi. 154 Aweary . . 
of the inoccupation which allowed my melancholy tlioughts 
to prey upon themselves. 1W3 Holme Lee Loving 4- Serv- 
ing II. ii. 26 Total inoccupation was very hard upon him. 
i Inoch, obs. form of Enough. 

I I-noeked, ME. pa. pple. of Nock v. 

‘ Inoculability (inp:ki?<labi-liii;. [f. next -p 


-ITV. Cf. nioLl.F. inoculahilitcd] The quality of 
being inoculable or communicable by inoculation. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 124/2 The inoculability of 
growths has not been maintained e.xcept in llic iiistance of 
c.anccr. 1876 ti. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (cd. 6) 134 The in- 
oculability of measles and of scarlet fc\-cr has not yet been 
cei tainly demonstrated. 1898 P. _M.\nson Prop, Diseases 
.xxxvii. 564 This inoculability of boils is apt to be overlooked. 

Inocula'ble (in_^-ki/ririb’l), a. [ad. L. type 
‘Hnoculdbil-is , f. inoculdre to Inoclil.'iTE : see 
-ABLE. Cf. F. inoculable (Littrc).] 

a. Of a person : Capable of being infected 
with a disease by inoculation, "b. Of a disease : 
Capable of being communicated or tninsmittcd 
by inoculation, c. Of matter or virus : That may 
inoculate a person or transmit a disease. 

1847-9 Todd IV. 114/1 The varieties of pus. .in 

the Class (B) differ from those in the Class (.\) in being iii- 
oculable. 1855 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XVI. 11. 402 The injuiyd 
or battered ones..aie little liable to come in contact widi 
the inoculable matter. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Dis. viii. 
144 Plague is a specific, inoculable and otherwise coin- 
iminicable disease. 

Znocular (inp‘ki//liu), a. Eniom. [In- 3.] Of 
an antenna : Inserted in a sinus in the inner maigin 
of the compound eye, which thus pailly surrouiulb 
its base, 

i8z6 Kirbv &. Sr. Enioinol. III. xx.xiv. 514 In llic Capii- 
corn-beetles they [aiitenmcj may be termed iiioculai, or 
[ilaccd in a sinus of the eye. 

Inoculate (iupdcirrlfh), V. Alsu 5 eu-. [f. L. 
inoculdt-, ppl. stem of inoculdre to engraft, impdant, 
f. in- (In- -)-kociilus eye, bud.] 

1. irans, {Jlorti) To set or insert (an ‘ eye ’, bud, 
or scion) in a plant for propiagalion ; to subject (a 
plant) to the operation of budding ; to proiwgalc 
by inoculation; to bud (one plant) into., on, or upon 
(another). 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. v. 123 I’echcs lian their scson At 
May Kalendes hem lenoculate. 1389 Fle.ming Virg. Leoig. 
II. 21 To graft -\ik 1 lo inoculat or set yooiig imps into the 
•stocke. 1668 R. Stlele Hushandm. Calling vi. (1672) tbb 
The ciab-trce slock must be cut off, and then inio it must 
the scion be iiigraffed and inoculated, before it can be an 
apple in his orchard. 1707 Curios, in Hnsb. ij- Card. 269 
A cle.xtroiis Hand inoculates a Rose-tree Bud upon an Apple- 
Stock. 1753 Mrs. TOv.ehV.'i Autobiog. fy Cor. 111. 133, 1 ila^'e 
ju.st inoculated two orangeTrees of my own laising. 1838 
Penny Cyci. XII. 483/1 It is therefore found most advan- 
tageous lo bud or inoculate them in the summer, when botli 
scion and stock are in a state of equal vegetation. 

absol, 1621-51 Burton Anal, Phi. n. ii. iv. 272 Cin- 
cimiatus, Cato, Tully. .how have they been pleaded . . to 
prune, plant, inoculate and graft. 1669 WoRLiucr, Syst. 
Agric. (1681) 296 Now begin to Inoculate. 1697 Drmji.n 
kirg. Georg, 11, 103 Various are the ways to change the 
‘ state Of Pl.'ints, to Bud, to Graff, l’ Inoculate. 

I lb. Jig. To engraft. 

I 1602 Shaks, Ham. in. i. 118 Vertuc cannot .so innocciilale 
our old stocke, but we .shall rellish of it. a 2639 Won on in 
I Rclitj. (165:) 342 Pompey had o_nc veiy ignoble custome, to 
j insert, or (as I may term it) to inoculate himself into other 
mens inerits and praises, 1753 Ciiesterf. (1792) III. 
cc.xciii. 348 You liave yet very little experience ami know- 
ledge of the world ; now I wish to inoculate mine upon i'ou. 
<21797 H- Wali'ole PIciu. Geo. II (1847) I. vl. 18B The 
Pelhams, .always inoculated private quarrels on affairs of 
state. 

1 2. transf. To join or nnile by insertion (as the 
scion is inseited into the slock so as to become one 
j with it\ Obs. 

I 1647 Trait Comm. PTarJz xiii. 1 Huge f,tones and so cun- 
1 ningly cemented, as it were inoculated, the one into the 
j other. 1658 R. Franck iVor/A. ff/fw. (1821) no Thisys the 
rock and that which you see elevated in place and inocu- 
I lated to it is an aitificial fabrick developed . . on the very 
breast of this prodigious mountain. i668 Culrepfer & 
Cole Bartlwl. Anat. i. xxxvii, 82 The smallest Twigs of the 
Branches [of the arteries] are inoculated into the greater. 

b. intr. To become joined or united with con- 
tinuity of substance. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii, xv, 142 Their Egg.s iii 
chaines or links together (which sometime conjoynie and in- 
oculate mto each other), c 1720 W. Gibson P'arrier's Guide 
(1738) I. iv. 42 The fifth pair inoculate with the sixth, 

3. tram. {Path.) To engraft or implant (a disease, 
or the germ or virus) upon a person, by a process 
of Inoculation (q.v.). 

1722 Land. Gas. No. 6040(11 The Experiment of inoculat- 
ing the Small-Pox upon . , Criminals. 1799 Pled. Jrnl. I. 323 
Knowing that cow-pox has a temporary iiifluence upon small- 
po.y, we can suppress the progres.s of it by immediately inocu- 
lating cow-pox. 1801 E. Darwin Zoon. (ed. 3) III. 370 Since 
the above was first published [1794] the cow-po.x. .has been 
successfully inoculated on the human subject. 189a Daily 
Nevis p Sept. 2/6 A man with a scratch might inoculate 
the poisonous germ from contact with an infected animal. 
1896 Allbutt's Syst. Pled, I. 95 Virulent anthrax bacilli 
are inoculated subcutaneously into an ordinal y rabbit and 
into one that has been rendered immune. 

b. To impregnate (a person or animal) with the 
virus or germs of a disease ; spec, for the purpose 
of inducing a milder form of the disease and ren- 
dering the subject immune from its ordinary attacks. 
First used in connexion -yvith small-pox; then with 
vaccine inoculation ; now with contagious or bac- 
terial diseases generally ; see Inoculation 3. 

172a Land. Gaz. No. 6043/8 A Child has been inoculated 
with the Matter. Five.. Children have been Inoculated of 
the Small Pox. 1775 J ohnson Joiirn, West, I si,, Dunvegan, 
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He hdb diiaiiueil it Ihiiiall-pox'] uf its tenot at Muatlt, by i 
inoLulating eighty of his people. 1799 Med. JrnL I. 31.J 
With the cow-pox matter were inoculated Mr. Daike's 
servant, .. [and] Mr. Colbouie’.s thiee children .. all by a 
puncture in the left arm. 1871 Tynoalc Fra^w. Sd. (1879) 

I. V. 145 He proved that the worms inoculate each other. 

c. absoU OX intr. To perform inoculation. 

176s G.ale in Phil. Trans. LV. 203 Then inoculate, and 
repeat the powders. 1789 ^. Bucii.a.n Dom. Med. (1790) 239 
Manyapprove of inoculating on the breast. 1799DR. Sms in 
UTeii. yrtil. I. 231 Dr. Jenner. .ventured to inoculate with the 
matter of a putrid sore, with a view of determining if this 
also had the power of preserving from the contagion of the 
small-pox. 1891 Greenough White Philos. Amer.Lit. iii. 

23 (Fuplc) 2aMiel Boylston .. inoculated for the small-pox | 
with distinguished success. 

d, ftg. trans. To imbue (a person, community, 
etc.) with a feeliny, opinion, habit, etc. 

1824 W_. Irving T. I'rav. I. 102 My parents had tried in 
vain to inoculate me with wisdom. i8z6 Diskaeli Vlv, 
Grey II. vi, I must not inoculate you with my bad spirits. 
1868 hi. P.sTTiso.N Academ. Org. v. 123 Fox and Wolscy 
sought. .10 inoculate Oxford from within with that classical 
spirit which could not be foiced upon it from without. 

t Iiio’culated, a. Obs. rare. [f. ined. or mod. | 
L. inociildt-iis (f. in- (In- H) 4- oculdtm furtiiblied 1 
with eyes) -f- -ed.] Not having an ‘eye’ or per- [ 
foration. ■ ' 

*599 A. M. tr. Galelhouer's Dk. Physickc 34/1 Inoculated ' 
Peal ICS, or Pearles without perfoiationes. [Glossed on fly-leaf 
' unholed (604 [sec next, i]. 

Inoxulated, ppl. a. [f. Inoculate -{- -ed h] 

1 . Ilort, Engrafted by budding. 

1604 R. C.awdrey Table AlJ>h.,litoculaiedtg\-&ite.A^w vn- 
holed. i 66 i Ray Three Itin, lit. iSa The old Christinas 
diorn is now quite dead and gone, hut they have several 
inoculated plants of it about the town. 1679 Evelyn AVrf. 
Ilort. bept. (ed. 5) 24 Release Inoculated Buds. 

2 . Path. a. Of a person, etc. ; Having under- 
goue inoculation, b. Of a disease, etc. : Intro- 
duced by inoculation. 

lyza NmTLETON_in Phil. Trans. XXXII. 214 _'J'hc Op- 
posers of Inoculation afiirin, that two Persons died of the 
Inoculated Small Pox. .Udoviv.Vicv} Russian Fnip. 

II. :6i By univeisal e.vpcrience we find that of the inocii- j 

lated only three die out of looo. 1799 Med. Jrnl. 1. 10 The ^ 
inoculated cow-pox is as much milder than the natural, as 
the inoculated small-pox is milder than the natural. 1873 1 
T. H, GnniiN Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 229 In those [cases] in - 
which the inoculated liquids contained fewer bacteria and ' 
were less active, the process was more protracted. \ 

Ino'culatingf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f -ING 1 .] j 
The action of the vb. Inocul.s.te in its various uses : 
inoculation. 

1598 Florio, liinoculatioue, an inoculating, a 1626 B acon 
-V rw . 4 .tl. (1631) 33 We practise., all Conclusioiis of Giafting 
and Inoculating, as well ofWilde-Trces as I'Tuit-Trees. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1692) 57 Grafting and inoculating, and 
pruning of Fruit-Trees. 177: Mrs. Harris in Prh, Lett. 
Ld, Malmesbury 1. 231 Inoculation is_ going on veiy briskly 
here . . Is there any inoculating in Spajn ? 1802 W. Forsyth 
Fruit Trees (1824) 320 The lime for inoculating isfioin the | 
middle of June to the middle of August. 1 

ixttrib. 1776 J. Apams in Pam. Lett, (1S76) iSg, I cou]d | 
almost wish that an inoculating hospital was opened in 1 
every town in New England. 1776 M. Cutler in A//i’, 
Jrals. ($- Corr. (1888) I. 58 The Inoculating Hospital, 
luoculatiou (infkird^*'Jou). [ad. L. inocitld- j 
tidn-ein engrafting, budding, n. of action f. inoculdre \ 
to Inoculate. inoculation (1580 in sense j 

1, 1753 in sense 2).] 1 

1 . Ilort, The insertion of an eye or bud of one 
plant under the bark of another for the purpose of 
raising flowers or fruit different from those of the 
stock; grafting by budding ; an instance of this. 

1389 Fleming Virg. Georg. 11. 21 note, .Semination, iii- 
sition, inoculation, or implastraiion, the three kindes of 
grafting. 1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus W. 172 Nor 
could wc ever make it [mistletoe] grow wheie nature had 
not planted it ; as we have in vain attempted by inoccula- 
tion and incision, upon its native or forreign stock, 1709 
-■VoDisoN Tatter No. 146 f 7 Harsh Fruits .. enriched by 
proper Grafts and Inoculations. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834] II. 161 Gardeners by inoculation cause the trees to 
bear other than the natural fruits. 

b. trails/. A junction in which the two parts 
become continuous. 

161S Crooke Body of Man 187 Now betweene the hollow 
and the gate-veines wee know there i.s no communion vnlesse 
it bee by the mingling of their mouths in the substance of 
the liuer ; for some of the new writers haue obserued many 
such inoculations betwixt them in that place. 

2 . Path. The introduction into the body, by 
puncture of the skin, or through a wound, of the 
virus or germs of an infectious disease. 

a. Originally applied, after 1700, to the inten- 
tional introduction of the virus of small-pox in 
order to induce a mild and local attack of the 
disease, and render the subject immune from future 
contagion; also, in 1799, to vaccine inoculation, 
afterwards called Vaccination ; and in 19th c. to 
the similar treatment of other infectious or conta- 


gious diseases. 

1714 E, Timone in Phil. Trans. (Abr.) VI. 88 An 

Account of the procuring of the Small Pox Incision or 
Inoculation, as it has for some time been piactised at Con- 
stantinople. 17** Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to C tess 
Mar (1887) I. 338 Accounts of the grqwth and spreading of 
the inoculation of the small-pox, which is become almost 
a general practice, attended with gieat success. 1732 Ar- 


nUTHNoT Rules of Diet 414 It is evident by Inoculation \ 
that the smallest quantity of IMattev mixed with the Blood ' 
pi oduceth the Disease. 1743 M rs. Delanv A nlobiog. Corr. 
Ii86i) II. 240 In great joy that the inoculation of the girls 
has been as successful as that of the hojs, and theyhav-e 
one fear less to struggle with. 1773 Golusm. Stoofs to 
Cong. It, Wks. (Globe) 657/1 Since inoculation began there 
is no such thing to he seen as a plain iioman. 1798 Jennek 
Cmises Variolie Iraccinie 37 The boy was rendered unfit for 
inoculation from having felt the effects of a contagious fever 
in a work-house. t8oo Med. Jrnl. IV. 253 On the Introduc- 
tion of the Vaccine Inoculation at Paris. 1856 Miss Mulock 
y. Halifax x.xv, Though inoculation and vaccination had 
made it less fatal among the upper classes. 1866 A. Flint 
Princ. hied. (18S0) 1041 As a means of rendering the disease 
..mild.. and of preventing pitting, inoculation had been 
practised from time immemorial in China and Persia. 

b. Now also applied to the introduction (acci- 
dentally or otiierwise) of the virus or germs of any 
bacterial disease into the body through a wound. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 399/2 Hydrophobut. .'xs. the disease 
occasioned by inoculation with the saliva of a rabid animal. 
1861 Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) 35° The chancroid can be 
developed upon the head and face by artificial inoculation. 
2881 G. M. Sternberg tr. RTagnhds Bacteriaiy^'&'P) 265 An- 
thrax is an infectious disease of animals which may be trans- 
mitted to man by inoculation.^ This occurs, occasionally, fi om 1 
the bite of an insect (fly) which has been feeding upon the | 
carcass of an infected animal; and also /loin accidental 1 
inoculation while handling hides, wool, etc., taken from the 
victims of anthra.x. 

c. fig. The imbuing of a person xuilh feelings, 
opinions, etc. 

1824 Byron fuan xv. 1, The inoculation Uf otheis with 
her own opinions. 1864 Bowen Logic xiii. 448 We must all 
begin life without any opinions which we can call our own 
by any better right than that of passive inheiitance or un- 
conscious inoculation. 1876 Mozley Univ. Serin, vi. (1877) 
124 A new feature of the world . . the popular pursuit of 
natural beauty, the inoculation of the crowd with iu 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as inoculation process, 
-tuberculosis ; inoculation-mad adj. 

1760 E. Lucas frnh. ij- Lett. (1S50) 27 But y people in 
Chapes Town were inoculation mad, I think I may well 
call it. 1897 .■Mlbutfs Syst. Med. II. 20 Inoculation-tuber- 
culosis has occuired in the human being. Ibid. 636 Such 
inucuiatioii process, whichever way induced, is known as 
vaccination. 

Inoculative (infi'kizfk'tiv, -cTiv), a. [f. L. 
inocuidl- (see Inoculate) + -ivn,] Characterized , 
by or pertaining to inoculation. ! 

1716 M. D.wies A then. Br/t. II. To Rdr. 2 That Iiisitivc 
and Inoculative method seems to bid fair for the Cuic . . of 
that common Author-Distemper or Companion, call'd (|nAo- 
Sofia, i88r J. SmoN in Nature No. 616. 373/2 The rapid 
mukiplication of the tubercle-micrococcus in the blood and 
tissues o[any inoculated animal can be veiified both by 
microscopical observation, and by inoculative e.xperiment. 
iWJ Spectator 3 Sept. 1170 The inoculative cure of palicnts 
bitten by mad dogs. 

Inoculator (in^-ki/afiksi). Also 7 -er. [a. 
L. inoculator an engrafter, agenl-n. f. inoculdre to 
Inoculate.] One who or that Avhich inoculates. 

1611 Florio, Imiestatore, a graffer, an inociilalcr. <21626 
Bacon New Ail. (1631) 44 These wee call Inoculatoi.-,, 
1725-6 Freind Hist, Physic (J.), Had John a Gaddesdeii 
been now living, he would have been at the head of ihe 
iiioculators. 1799 Med. friil. I. 115 Every one. .knows the 
sUeiuious opposition which the first inoculators had to en- 
counter, both in England and America, from vulgar preju- 
dice. 1867 Baker Nile TribiU. viii. (1S72) no Floly relics, 
that are inoculators of all manner of contagious diseases, 
f Inocula'trix. Obs. rare [fem. of prec.] 

1623 CocKERAM It, Shee that Graftcth, Inoccidalrix. 

flno'culer, zi. Obs. rare In 5611-. [irreg. 
a. F. inoculer.'] trans. To inoculate or engraft. 

c 1420 Paliad. on Ilnsb. v. 130 In cold loud now the figtre 
plaunte is sette, And giaffed in the stook or in the lynde , . 
And hem tenoculer ek liaue in mj’iide. 

InO'CUlist. rare, [a. F. inociiliste (Liltre), f. 
inoculer to Inoculate; see -isr.] One who is 
versed in, or advocates, inoculation. 

1886 Pall Mall G, 15 Rlay 3/1 M. Pasteur. The great 
inoculist has e.xplained to Dr. Mott the theoiy and piactice 
of his discovery. 

t luo'diate, V. Obs, [f. L. type 'Hnodidre (f. 
in- (In- 2 ) hate ; perh. in med.L. ; cf. It. 
inodiare, Florio) -i- -ate u.] trans. To bring into 
odium, render odious or hateful. 

1657 W. Morice Coena guasl Koiid) Def. xiii. 1S5, I_ ivish 
some of them were not more culpable for iiiodiating 
Ministers. 16.. South Twelve Serm. (1717) ¥1. 242 He 
inflicts them for quite other Ends . . partly to inodiale, and 
imbitter Sin to the chastised Sinner. 16^ Ibid. (1727) III. 
Ded. Abp. Marsh A iij b. Represented, or rather reprobated 
under the inodiating Character of High Churchmen. 1721 
-Addr. Hereford 10 Feb, in Land, Gaz. No. 5932/1 He hath 
[never] by inodiating Characters . , alienated . . Affections. 

t Ino'dorate, a. Ohs, [In- 3 .] Unscented. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 507 Whites are more Inodorate. .than 
Flowers of the same kinde Coloured ; As is found in Single 
White Violets, White-Roses [etc.]. Ibid,, Blossoms of trees 
that are white are commonly inodorate. 
t Ino'dorate, v. Obs. rare ~ [f. ppl. stem of 

L. inoddrdre, f. in- (In- 2 ) -t- odordre to give a smell 
to.] trans. To perfume (Cockeram, 1623). 

Hence f lAodora’tion. Obs. rare'~°. 

1658 PuiLLirs, Inodoration, a making to smell, a per- 
fuming. 

Inodorous (inott’doras), a. [f. L, inodor-us (f, 
in- (In- 3) + odonis scented, odorous) + -ous.] De- 
slitute of odour; without smell or scent. 


I666Bu^LE For/nes L^ Oua/.Wkb. 1772 HI. iii Jlodeiately 
dephlegmed oil of vitriol is wont to be inodoious. 1756 C. 
Lucas Fss. ll'atersl. 82 No water can he thought pure, 
hut such as is peifeclly inodorous. 1796 C, Marshall 
Garden, xix. (1813) 377 The single while lilies are % ci y .sweet, 
but the doubles are inodorous. 1871 Roscun Klein. Chem. 
86 Carbon dioxide gas is colourless and inodoious, but pos- 
sesses a slightly acid taste. 

Hence Ino'dorously adv., vilhouL smell; In- 
o'dorousness, the quality of bein<r without smell 
(Webster, 1864). 

1839 Sala Gaslight <S- D. xx'iii. 206 Smoke curling up the 
chimney (not altogether inodoiouslyl. 

InoHe, ohs, Ibrin of Enough. 
flnoffe'nd, &. Obs, rare~'^. [?,.Ix- 3 .] irans. 
(?) Not to offend. 

*559 Knox First Blast (Arb.) App, 58 My coiisciciiue 
heareth me reacoid that maliciouslie nor of pjuipose I in- 
oflciided your grace. 

Inoffe'ndiDg, a. rare. [In- b.] Unoffending. 
*8S3K .YNE GrinueU R.xp. xiii. (1S56) 93_ Favotiiig us villi 
some bear play, snapping at the inofl'ending icicles, 
flnoffe-nsihle, <7. Obs. rare- [In- 3.] 
i6il Cotgr., iHop'encIbk. inoffeiidble, not to he liuit. 

luojGfensive (inpfe’nsiv), a. [In- 3 . Cf. mod. 
F, inoffensif [ffixX, Acad. 1S33).] 

1 . Doing or causing no harm; harmless, inno- 
cuous, unoffending. 

1598 [implied in iNorFENSiMXv]. 1646 Sir _T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep.w. vi. 305 Wee dye notiviihstanding in hannlcssc 
and inoffensive enors. 1655 FuLLLRi/?ls(. Camb. (1840) 213 
An inoffensive man for life and conversation, .nothing of 
viciousness could be charged upon him. <21715 BuiiNtr 
Own Time I. tv. S02 I'lie nation had never known such an 
inoffensive maich of an armj’. 1790 Moral _Sc. i. 

ii. V. § 316 Useful and inoffensive animals have a claim to 
our tenderness. 1853 C. Bronte Villeitc x.xvii. (1876) 305, 
I could not have tormented a being as inoflensive as a 
sh adow'. 

2 . Not objectionable, not obnoxious or offensive ; 
not offending the senses ; not a cause of offence. 

1622 Peacil^m Compl, Gent. xi. (1634) 103 A more delight- 
full and in-offen.sivc recreation. 1667 Milton P. L. \, 345 
]'’or drink the Grape She crushes, inoflensive moust. 1744 
Berkeley AVrfj § g An inoffensive medicine and agreeable 
to the stomach. 1876 'Trans. Clin, Sen. IX. 13 The wound 
has discharged freely, the discharge being quite healthy 
and inoffensive. 

Inoffensively (iuFfe-nsivli), adv. [f. prec. 
-ly-.] In an inoffensive manner; so as not to 
give offence; without offence ; harmlessly. 

1598 Br, Hall Sat. Postsc. H iv, Tho weie shee [Poetry] a 
inorevnworthieMistresse, Itliinkcshe mighthe inoffensiuely 
serued with the broken Me-sses ofour twelue-a-clockehoures. 

I 1646 _P. Bulkei.ey Gospel Covt. i. iii To walk more c.xactly 
' and inoffensively, considering wo have our way so plain 
; before us. 1788 W. Eden in C. Rose’s Diaries (i860) I. 76 
j Ambassadois. .who have gone through the same career in- 
offensively and ineflicientlj’. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker 
Grandmother 130 She took up her violin which reposed 
inoffensively in a snug comer. 

Inoffensiveness (in^rfcnsivncs). [f. as prec. 
-b -ness,] The quality or condition of being in- 
offensive; haiinlessiiess. 

1641 ‘ Smectvbinul’s ’ Vind. Anew. ii. 35 But might the 
complying of our Papists be altiibuled soly to the inoffcn- 
siveuesse of our Liturgie. 1663 Boyle Osef. Exp. Nat. 
Philos, ii. 50 Christ commands his Disciples to learn of 
Serpents and Pigeons prudence and inoffensivenes.s. 1750 
Pringle in Phil. Trans. XLVI. 482 What makes the Differ- 
ence between the stale Urine and other putrid Substances 
still more specific, is, its Inoffensiveness with regard to 
Health. <21854 H. Reed Led. Eng. Hist. ix. (1855) -85 
His offence was nothing more than his pure inoffensiveness, 
his unresisting meekness. 

Inofficial (inpR-Jiil), a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not 
official ; unofficial. 

1632 star Chanib. Cases (Camden) 174, [must lay a fyne 
of 300’' upon Marlin for dealing .soe iiiiudicially. He was 
the officiall, but herein inofficiall. 1834 E. Everett Orations 
(1850) I. 515 It raised him into a new moral power in the 
state; an inofficial dictator of principle. 1864 AVaffe^-No. 99. 
635/1 In ail inofficial form. 

Inofficious (inpfi-Jss), a. [ad. L. iiioj/cidsus, f. 
in- (In- 3 ) -1- officiosus obliging, dutiful, officious ; 
see -oua. Cf. h . inoj/cieux {14^^ in Hatz.-Daim.).] 
tl. Not ready to do one’s duty or ‘ office ’ ; not 
inclined to do good offices ; disobliging. Obs. 

1603 B. JossoN King’s Entertainni. .Sp. Genius, Up, thou 
tame River, wake..Thow drowu’st thy selfe in inofficious 
.sleep. 1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi{x 6 g 6 ]^'^ There he acknow- 
ledges himself to be severe, inofficious, and hard to please. 
17^ PiiiLLiTS, Inoj/cious, backward in doing one any good 
Office, or Turn ; discourteous, disobliging, 

b. Laiv. Not in accordance with moral duty. 
2663 Bullokar’s Eng, Expos., Inojficions, as that Will is 
called by Civilians, wherein they are omitted, or but slightly 
piovided for, that chiefly ought to be_ considered, 1765 
Blackstone Contm. l, .xvi. 44S Suggesting that the parent 
had lost the use of his reason, when he made the inofficious 
testament. 1785 Palev Mo?-. Philos. (:8i8) J. 355 Let not 
a father hope to excuse an inofficious disposition of his for- 
tune by alleging, that ‘every man may do what he will with 
his own ’. 1SJ3 Wharioiis Law Lex., Inofficious testament, 
a will not in accordance with the testator’s natural affection 
and moral duties. 

2 , Without office, function, or operation. 

1884 Ld. Selborne in A<t7D Times Rfp. L. 314/1 Any other 
construction, .would make either the former or the latter 
part of the ist sub-section inofficious and superfluous. *885 
Ibid, LI I. 404/1 Where the operative part and the recital 
are at variance, the recital must be treated as inofficious. 
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Hence Iivoffioio'sity (see above, ib); InoiB.'- 
oiously adv . ; Inoffi'ciousness. 

17*7 Baillv vol. \\,ImJficioits>iess, BackwaiJness in Joing 
any good Office. i8oz-iz lialion. Jtuiic. jiviU. 

II. 526 On the pait of paicnt, as well as child, inoffiuo.sity, 
as the Romanists call it, is indeed always liable to have 
place. 1856 \V LUhTCR, Inqfficionsly, not civilly or officiously. 

Inogeil (3i'iind,:^en). I'hysioL [1. Ino- + -gen t.J 
Hermann’s lenn for a hypothetical complex sub- 
stance supposed to exist in muscular fibre and to ' 
be the energy -yielding substance of muscle. _ [ 

Supposed to be decomposed during muscular contraction 
into carbonic and savcolactic acids and myosin ijiyil. ^ol. 
Le.i-. t8S6). 

i88g H. Ciiuiat/au Dlicasciv. 22 It[the nerioiis 

sy.stenil may even be urging them on to sonic specific efloiL as 
when the muscle iiiogen is exploded. 

Hence Inogcnic a., of or pertaining to inogen. 
Inogh, -05]!, -oh, -oht, obs. ff. Enough. 
Inoghe, -056, -05he, -ohe, obs. ff. Enow'. 
tluorl, var. of EngUi v ., to anoint. Obs. 

1546-7 Ckan.mi.k vS'/. Ciiroii. Eibo. l~I in Stiypo Life 
(iS^o) 1. II, i. 206 The oil, if added, is but a ceremony : if it 
be wanting, that king is J'et . . tlod's anointed, as well as if 
he was inoiled. 

Inolfacient (iivlfc"J'cnt), nu-c. [f. Ik-h 
- t- L. olfacient-em, pr.pple. of olfaco'e to smell : see 
OhFAcroRY.] Not having tire power of smell. 

1822-34 Gooii\ Study iSIed. (ed. 4) III. 22a As the eyes 
glow blind and the iiostiils inolfaciant by stioiig stimulants 
applied to them. 

fl'nolite. fl/f/i. Ohs. [f. Ino- fibrous - h -lite ; 
named iSoi.] = C.VLC-siNTER (Webster, 1S64). 
Inolith (si'nolij)). Path. [f. Ino- ■+• Gr. Ai^os 
stone.] A calcareous concretion in a fibrous tissue. 
1886 in Syd. See. Le.v. 

I-nome(n, ME. pa. pple. of Nim v ., to Lake, 
t Ino'minal, a. Obs. nir£—°. [ad. L. iiwiiti- 
nalh (Gellius), f. in- (In- o) + onicn Ojien ; cf. 
Ominous.] Unhappy, unlucky. 

1636 in Blount Glossogr. 

l 310 niin 0 Tls(wmin 3 s), (Z. rtr/v. [In-c.] Ill- 
omened ; unfortunate. 

1838 W. Msciniosii fife y. Sheddon 32 As a kind ul muial 
provision for such iiioiiunous yoiiug pctsoii, Mi. bliedclon 
set apai t a .small property. 

Xitone (itiiwy’u), f. rare. [f. In-1 + OxNE, or 
the phrase in one ; used by Pusey, app. after late 
L. inumre (Tertullian).] tmns. To unite, to make 
one {with'). Hence Ino'neing vld. sb. and ppl. a. 

1853 Pusev Doclf". Real Presence Note Q. 183 Through the 
inoneing with the Immortal. IbUl. Note S, 321 S. Ireiiasus 
himself says, .Tho.se {tilings] wliich ivc learn fioin boyhood, 
growing up with the soul, are inoned with it. 1860 — Llin. 
Proph. igi The_ Propliet uses the two imperatives, sech Me 
attd live, inoneing both, man’s duty and his reward. 1874 

— Lad. Serin. 438 One through tb* inoneing Spirit. 

Itloo5, obs. form of Enough. 

+ Inopa'cate, y. Obs.rarc^^. [f. ppl. stem of 
L, inopdean to overshadow.] ‘To make dark.’ 
in Cocitm.VM. 

t Inopa'Gous, tr. Obs. rdre-“°. [(. L. inopae- 
-f- -ous.] Not opacous, not dark or in shadow. 
1656 in Bloun r Glesn’s r. 1658 in Pin llips. 

Inoperable (infr-perab’i;, a. [In- 8 ; cf. F. in- 
opdt'able.'] That cannot be ojjeiated on ; unfit for 
an operation. 

1886 J/ed. Neius Apr. 462 An article on the treatment 
of inoperable cancer. 1897 Bril. 2 led. Jriil. 17 July 150 
To try the value of the serum on selected inoperable cases 
of malignant disease. 

t Inopera'tion. Ohs. [ad. late L. hiopcm- 
tion-em (tiilary, 0:400), n. of action f. inoperdre to 
work within.] A working within ; in-working. 

1620 Bp. Hall lion. Mai’. Clergy r. § 14 Not a cold and 
feeble preuention, but an edectuall inoperation. 1633 — 
Hard Texts, JY. T. 50 Whosoever, thro' the effectual in- 
operation of Gods spirit shall improve those graces. 1643 

— Remedy Discontents 157 The inoperation of that Holy 
Bpiiit from wlioiu every good gift, and every perfect giving, 
pioceedeth. 

Illo;perative (inp-pei-Aiv), a. [In- S.] Not 
operative ; not working or taking effect in action \ 
in Law, without practical force, invalid. 

_ a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 204 A dead faith, as all faith 
is that is moperative. «_»7i6 South Senn. (1727) VI. iv. 133 
Though indeed the diviue Knowledge (as all other Know- 
ledge) be of itself inoperative. 1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) 
I. *14/2 Why is it to be supposed that motives, .are inopera- 
tive with him alone ? 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. 
III. 119 The sysiem. . was planned under difficulties which 
finally made it inoperative. 1883 Laiu Times LXXVIll. 
295/2 The lesolutions . . not having been so ratified, were 
inoperative. 

lienee Iito'perativeness, the quality of being 
inoperative or of failing in its operation. 

1880 hlumiiEAD Gains Dig. 552 The novation put an end 
to the old obligation even when the new one was inoperative, 
unless the inoperativeness was due to the fact that the new 
debtor was a slave. 1883 Cassells Fam. Mag. Aug. 543/2 
The inoperativeness of the Canal Boats Act. 
Inoperculav (inppo-jkizrlai), a. Conch, ran. 
[In- 3 .j =next. 

1864 in Webster. ,21884 Owen is cited in Cassells En- 
cycl. Diet, 

Inoperculate (indpa-ikitaet), n:. [In- 3 .] Not 
having an operculum or lid; spec, in Conch., of or 


uelonging to the Inopcrculala a division of Put- 
monijera containing those univalves, such as snails, 
whose sliell has no opeiculum. 

1835- 6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 114/1 The sin face of the body 
.. coveted with a shell ..always inoperculalc. 1854 Wood- 
ward Mollitsca ir. 159 One large division of the land-snails 
is furnished with an opeiculaled shell; the rest aie in- 
opevculate, and sometimes shell-less. 

Inoperculated. (innpo-jkirfkkcd), a. [In- 3 .] 

= piec. 

1836- 9 T ODD Cycl. Anat. II. 37S/2 That hciiiiaphrodite | 
condition of the sexual organs common to the inopercul.itcd 
Older. 1834 Woodward MolLusca ii. 160 Thc iiuopci ciliated 
air-breathers have, .rows of very mimcrous, similar teeth. 

t InO'pinaWe, obs. Also 5 -oppiu-. [ad. 

L. inoptndbilis not to he expected, inconceivable, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + opTndbilis opinable ; cf. F. inopin- 
able (14th c. in Godel.).] Not opinable ; uii- 
(hinkable, inconceivable ; not to be iJioiight of, ^ 
1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) 1 . 9 Hauerigc inoppinahle appe- 
tite to beholde gestes of antupiite. 1328 K edc we (Aib.) 

43 hull of crakyiige woides inopinahle. 1.1555 Haupsi'illd 
Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 148 This, I say, is iiiopynablc, 
incredible and a very paiado.x. 1581 MAKbiicic ISk. o'f Sates 
343 What a wondeiful parado.xc and inopinablc sentence is 
this. 

Hence f luopinahly adv. [cf. late L. ittopinnlu- 
liter'], inconceivably. 

C14SQ Mironr Saluacioun .1927 The fust [joy] inopynably 
ware ouere mesure to telle. 

t IllO'pinate, a. obs. [ad. L. iiiopindl-us, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -p opTndl-us, pa. pplc. of opindrt to 
suppose, believe, think.] Not thought of; un- 
lookcd for ; unexpected. 

1598 Vong 395 By imagining and hatching in liis 

w iched hart a strange and inopinate treason. 1652 Kirk- 
man Cleyio 4- Lozia tos If he is astonished at this inopinate 
novelty. 1807 tr. Three Germans I. 152 The inopinate le- 
covery of his valued coiiipanlon. 

Hence flnopinately adv. (Bailey, 1730-6', 
I'nopine, a. rare. [ad. L. inopTn-us unex- 
Jlected, f. in- (In- 3 ) + root of opind-rl to think.] 
Uue.xpected. 

1880 Blackmorc Mary Auerley -xh (iSSi) 308 Liable to 
inopinc derangements fiom excessive activity of mind, 
t IllO'pious, rt. Obs. rarc~^. {dd. L. i/npios- 
ns, f. L. inopia want, lack : see -oua.] Lacking 
Avcalth or resources ; needy. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., luopions, poor, needy, destitute, 
167s T. Plume Life Ilaiket in Cent. Eernn 49 Tyianls 
inoie commonly oppress the licli than their iiiopious enemies. 

Inopportune (inp:ppJti«-n), a. [ad. late L. 
inoppovtun-us unfitting, f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- opportunns 
Opportune, Cf. mod.F. inopp>orlun. Rare until 
19th c, ; no quot. in J. or T.] Not opportune; 
inappropriate or inconvenient, esp. with regard to 
time ; unsuited to the occasion ; unseasonable. 

1533 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 395 Sic inoportuiie and 
cruel servitude .. wes iiocht cominandit to us during the 
empire of kingis. a 1355 Lyndiaj.w Tragedy 402 On 30W, 
Prencis, for vndescreit gcuyng . .And we, for our Inopoi tune 
askj;iig._ 1649 Jer. Taylor Gd. Exemp. ni. ad sect. xv. 102 
An indisposed body, or an inopportune education or evil 
custoines superinduce variety and difference. 1836 T. Hooic 
G. Gurney (L.l, No visit could have been more inopportune. 
1869 Lecky Europ. Mor. I. xi. 31 1 Tuibulent and inoppor- 
tune in their demands. i86g Daily Hesus Dec., That the 
proclamation of the dogma of the infallibility of the Pope 
is a question which would be inopportune to revise. 

Inopportunely (inp:p^Ati77T)li), adv. [f. prec. 

-b -LY ^.j In an inopportune manner ; at an un- 
suitable or inconvenient time ; unseasonably. 

<11631 DoNNE_i<r/A, Sir H. C[fl<j<fej'<r] (1633) 353 For even 
that holy exercis# [prayer] may not be done inopportunely, 
no nor importuncly. 1796 Dial. Amtisein. Clergymen 208 
(T.) You have taken me, said lie, rather inopportunely to- 
day. 1883 Mtinch. Exam. 3 Feb. 5/4 The strike . . is awk- 
waid, and comes inopportunely for the Reichsrath. 

Inopportnueness (inpippiti^mines). [f. as 

prec. H- -NESS.] The quality or condition of being 
inoppoitune ; inconvenience or unsuitability of 
occasion ; untimeliness, imseasonableness. 

1831 E. _E. Crowe HEt. Fi-aiice HI. x. 314 [Napoleon] 
saw the inopportuneness, as well as the necessity, of the 
Russian war. 1878 Bayne Pur it. Rev. vii. 276 Rupert marked 
his sense of the inoppoitunencss of this request by calling to 
his own standard the men whom Montrose commanded. 

Ino'pportu’nism. [f. as prec. -p - ism.] The 
practice or habit of acting inopportunely. 

1886 ManeJt, Exam. 19 Jan. 5/6 An unmitigated bore, 
only secondXo Lord D — in his impiacticable inopporlunism. 

Inopportunist (inp-p^jliw-nist), sb, (a.) [f. 
Inopportune + -ist; after opporDmisl ; cf. F. ia- 
opportnniste.] One who believes a policy or course 
of action to be inopportune ; esp. one who, on that 
ground, opposed the doctrine of Papal Infallibility 
at the Vatican Conncil, iS/o ; one opposed to the 
policy of Opportunists. 

1880 Daily News 12 Nov. 4/8 Discontented Republicans 
who arc now as.sociating themselves with that extreme 
Inopportunist. 1882-3 Schaff EncycL Relig. Knowl. II 
1077 Those who opposed the doctaine of papal infallibility 
..only from inexpediency, deeming it inopportune.. weie 
called also inoppo^unists. 1885 J- Gillow Bihliog. Diet 
Cai/i, II. 42 Previous to and during the sitting of tlie 
Chcumenical Council of the Vatican, he was a decided In- 
opportunist. 


B. adj. Ot or belonging to the iiiopportunisls. 

1888 Pall Mall G. ig July u/r The liiopportunist Pnily. 
1895 Purcell Life Manning II. xyj. 416 A well-kno\Mi 
leader of the In opportunist or Opposition parly. 

Inopportunity (in^'p^Htwmiti). [atl. late L. 
inopportnnitds, in Quicherat : cf. mod.F. inopfor- 
t unite ffNct. Acad. 1S35).] The quality 01 lactof 
being inopportune; unseasonableness. 

1300-20 Dunbar /’F iV/M- XV. 23 He that clois yll his be a 
servyiss May spill it all with ciakkis and Liyis, Be fovll 
inopoi Liinitie. 1846 Worclsilr cites G* i868<)lcoii 
Tablets 146 The light . . hidden under the hu.shel of inisaii- 
pichension, or inoppoi trinity, flames forlli at fitting moment. 
1894 IVcstm. Ga::. ao June i/a Such iuoiiportunity as theic 
may be in the Confeience is not the fault of Us orgaiii.seis. 

Inoppressive (inpprc'siv), a. rare. [In- 3 .] 
N ot oppressive ; unoppressive. 

1627-77 I'maiiAM Resolves 11. iii. 1C4 If they had the 
grounds of Moiality, even the goodness of Naliiie \iutild 
make thorn in-oppres.sive. 1832 I mus f '.w cS . J b. Pol. 'J'crin.\ 
.vvi. i54T5iamiyis propel ly opposed to mild inoppiLssI\c 
iiile. 

luoppixgnable (inppu-gikib’l), u. uvc. [iN-^b] 

Not oppugnable ; unassailable. 

1885 N. Sf Q. 6th Sei, XL 279 His sl.itrments, as f.ii as 
they go, are inoppugnahle. 189s John Smi i n Perm. Ihssac^e 
Exodus xi. 156 The inoppugnahle might of Jeliovali. 

t Ino'ptable, rr. Obs. rare^^'. [ad.h. inoptd- 
bilis, f. in- (In- ■'!) + optdbilis desirable.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Inof table, not to be Mished for. 
1658 in pHiLLii’s. 

tino’pulent, in Obs. [Ik-!'.] Nutcqaileut; 
poor, 

1613 SiiLULiY Trav. Persia 131 This withering peace 
which you haue with the Tiiikc..is moic delighting foi the 
picsent, then safe for tlie futine: that lest being ciici false 
which is taken amongst inopulenl and stiong neighbouis. 

'i'lno’py. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. L. inopia wwat, 
n. of quality f. inops without resources, helpless : 
sec -Y. Cf. obs. F. inopie (Cotgr. 1611).] Ab- 
sence of lesources ; indigence, poverty. 

1581 T. Howlll Denises (1S79] 252 Two Goddesses to 
match your Gods there be, Inopie and Impo.s.sibilitie. 

Inorb (inpubi, c:. [In--.] To place in 

an orb or sphere; to enclose or suiround with 01 
as with an orb, to encircle. 

1847 Emerson Poems, Ilermione (1S57) 94 Bcaul>'.s nut 
heauiiful tome. But sceptred genius, aye inorhed, Culminat- 
ing in her spheie. 1871 _R. Elms CatnUus \ f\s. 30 Ocean, 
who earth'.s vast globe with a watery girdle inoi belli. Ibtd. 
193 Grim brows, with viper ti esses inoibed. 

t Ino’rder, v. Ohs. [f. In- 't- k Ouuee v., after 
L. inordindre to bring into order, arrange, in med. 
L. to ordain.] irans. To order; to ordain. 

c 1645 Howlll Lett. I. vi. viii, 1 have deliver'd Mr. Secie- 
tary Cook an account of the whole legation, as youi Loid- 
ship inordred me. 1636 Finlii A'id'. Ambass. 205 Theicfore 
we h,i\c inordered that he be put in safe custody. 1657 
How lll Londinop. 48 In the leigii of Henry the fouiih. it 
was inordred. 

Inorderly (inpudsali), a, and adv. Cliielly L'c. 
[f. In- 8 + Obdeely.] 

A. adJ. Not orderly; itregular, disorderly. 

1606 G. \Y 1 oodcockl] tr. Hist. Ivstine 1253, Among tlic.e 
inorderly discords of the Realme, 1885 _A. Edgar Old Ch. 
Life Scot. Ser. 1. 167 To him it seemed inordeily : to them 
it was w'oisc. 

B. adv. In a disorderly ivay ; irregularl;'. 

1558 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. 521/1 pe said preteiidit 
pieces., and dome wes cvill wranguuslic & Inordourlic 
geviii. Rec. Inverness Presb. (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 84 Persons 

inordcrlic married be delated to the Civill Magistrate. 

Znordinacy (in/udinasi). Now rare. [f. In- 
ordinate : see -ACT.] The quality or condition of 
being inordinate ; inordinateness ; also, an instance 
or example of this, an inordinate act. 

<21617 Bayne Lect. 170 In every affection disceinc 
the inordiuacie of it. 1660 Genii. Calling i.x. 160 Lest they 
..be surprized in the midst of their Inoidinacies, and have 
their portion assigned them in weeping and gnashing of 
teeth. <11714^1. Henry [Kfo. (183s) I. 307 The inordijiacy 
of thy affections to the ivorld. 1784-5 'llist. Eur. in Ann. 

37/t That w'antonness of power, and inordinacy of 
ambition. 

t Ino’rdinance. Obs. [f. In- s + Ordinance ; 
associated with inordinate,] An inordinate action 
or practice ; an excess. 

1638 Penh, Con/, (1657) 342 It is a necessary duty to cut 
off enormity and clisncgled inordinances. 1673 Lady's 
CallingFttd. 3 Wh3' should they not with the like disdain 
turn over all sensual inordiiiances to nicer Animals? 1762 
Goldsji. CiU IV, cii, How liappy . . are the English ladies, 
who never lise to .such an inoiclinaiice of passion ! 1799 R. 
Warner Walk (r8<x)) 80 That state of desultory ivarfare in 
which his own inordinances.. perpetually kept him. 

t Ino'rdinancy. Obs. [f. as prec. -t- -ancy ; 
prob. confused with inordinacy = Inoudinacy. 

1674 Govt. ^Tongue III. § 3. log It gives, .license to all 
sensual inordinancies. 1679 Puller il/Fukr, (1843) 

47/l’he wild inordtnancy of them who make their own private 
principle.. the rule of scripture interpretation. 1760-72 H. 
Brooke Fool of Qiial. (1808) I. 10 In order to reform this 
inordinancy of his desires. 

+ IllO‘rdinary5 a. Obs. rare. [In- 8 .} In- 
ordinate, extraordinary, unusual, 

1606 G. \V[oodco_cke] tr. Hist. Ivstine 151 <r, The remem- 
brance., had more inflamed them to inordinary displeasure 
against him. 1632 Lithgow Trav. iv. r43 Striving by all 
inordinary meanes, to bring his new devised plots to per- 
fection. 
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Inoi^dinate a. [ad. \.. inordinate 

Its disordered, irregular, f. in- (IN-^) + ordindt-tis , 
pa. pple. of ordindre to order, arrange, regirlate.] 

1. Not ‘ ordered ’ ; devoid of order or regularity ; 
deviating from right or rule; irregular, disorderly; 
not regulated, controlled, or restrained. 

1398 TRt.vis.v^/J^rr/i. De P. R. ni. xxv. (Add. MS. 27,344'), 
Anon he pnls is swift and picke quakinge and inoidinat. 
148s Act 1 Hen. k’//, c. 7 Statutes .. for the Punition 
of unlawful and inordinate Huntings in Foiests. 158* 

^ H addon s Ansnu Osor. 414 That the cryme which 
is inoidinate may be reduced to the order of Justice. 1625 
Fi-rrciinR Noble Gent. ii. i, When did ye theie keep such 
inordinate hom s ? 1692 Ray Dhsol. IVorld i. (1732) 3 A 1 tide 
and inordinate heap. 1774 Stbangc in Phil. Trans. LXV. 
43 Fioin the inordinate course of the Appenines in general, 
the vulcanic hills of that chain afford no observation so in- 
teresting to physical geography. 1898 J. R. Illingworth 
Div. hmnanence yw § 4. 94 To lemedy this lawlessness, to 
restore thi.s inordinate state of humanity to order. 

2. Not kept within orderly limits, immoderate, 
intemperate, excessive. 

c'1386 CuAucrR Pars. T. ? 340 The clothyng..is cowpable 
. .<br the superfluitee, or for the inordinat scantnesse of it. 
c 1435 Orola^. Sapient, ii. in A^iglia X. 342/2 OuerlejMe 
with a inordinate sorowe and vnskilfulle heuynes.se. ^1530 
Pol, Rel. ti- L. Poems 31 Inorclynat bilding causith hasty 
sale of placys. 1543 Brinklow Compil. 6b, The inordinate 
inhansyngofrentys. rti66sJ. Goo-DvtmFilledw.theSpirit 
(1867) 15 Drunkenness with wine, or inordimate drinking, Js 
altogether inconsistent with a being filled with the Spirit. 
1716 Aodison Freeholder No. 30 ? s He only taxes us 
with our inordinate Dove of Pudding. 1791 Burkk Let. 
Metnb. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI. 31 Their object is to merge 
all natural and all .social sentiment in inordinate vanity. 
i84o_Mi.ss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) III. vii. loS 
Making us p.ay an inordinate rent for the luxury.^ 1872 
Yeats Growth Comm. 284 The prices, .were so inordinate. 

3. Of persons : Not conforming or subject to law 
or order, disorderly; unrestrained in passions, 
feelings, or conduct ; immoderate, intemperate, 

_ c 1430 tr. De Iviitaiione ui. xiii. 81 O hou shorte, hoii 
inordinat, hou false, hou foule pel all he 1 1333 Philpot 
Let. in Fo.ve A. ^ M. (1684) HI. 509 The Anabaptists, an 
inordinate kind of men stirred up by the Devil, to the de- 
struction of the Gospel. 1397 Bacon Ess., Cottiers Good 
^Einll\\\. (Arb.) 149 Sanctuary men which were commonly 
inordinate men and malefactors, a 1684 Leighton Comm. 

1 Pet. i. I Vet were there even then amongst them, as the 
writings of the apostles testify, false brethren, and inordinate 
walkers. 1857 Buckle Civilk. I. vii. 341 Inordinate ad- 
mirers of antiquity, 1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1824 No 
more foolish dread 0 the neighbour waving too inordinate 
A rival, 

t4. Math. a. Inordinate proportion, tx. 'propor- 
tion ’ or statement of equality of ratios in which the 
terms are not in regular order, b. Geom. Of a 
figure ; Irregular ; not equilateral and equiangular, 
1370 Billingsley Euclid v. def. xix. 136 An inordinate 
proportionality is, when as the antecedent is to the conse- 
quent, so is the antecedent to the consequent : and as the 
consequent is to an other, so is an other to the antecedent. 
1667 H. More Div. Dial. ii. x.v. (1713) 151 The Spirits of 
Men . . are as Isosceles betwixt the Isoflenron and Scaknum, 
not so ordinate a Figure as the one, nor so inordinate as 
the other. i6gi Ray Creation i. (1692) 123 There are only 
three rectilineous and ordinate figures [triangles, squares, 
hexagons] which can serve to this purpose ; and inordinate 
or unlike ones must have been not only less elegant and 
beautiful, but unequal. 1823 Cr\bb Technol. Diet., In- 
ordinate frofortion, that in which the order of the teims 
compared is irregular or dlstiubed. 

t Ino'rdinate, v. Oh. raie—\ [f. prec.] 
trails. To render inordinate. 

1646 G\ULn Cases Consc. 51 To depuave the will, to in- 
ordinate the affections, to perturb the passions. 

Inordinately (in^-adin^tli), adv. [f. Inordi- 
nate a. + -LT 2.] In an inordinate manner or de- 
giee; in a way that is unruly or disorderly, irre- 
gularly ; without government or restraint, unre- 
strainedly, intemperately ; beyond measure, immo- 
derately, excessively, extravagantly. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 105 Brepern, we warn 30W . . pat 50 wip 
draw 30W fro ilk broper going inordinatly. c 1430 tr. De 
Imitatione i. vi. 8 Whan euer a_ man couetip eny ping iii- 
ordinatly, anoon he is uiiiestid in himself. 1326 Tindale 

2 Thess. ill. 7 We behaved not ouie .selves inordinatly 
amonge you. 1347-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos. (Palfr.) 124 
Wine inoidinately taken troubleth mans reason. 1397 
Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixxvii. § to Ambition , . hath been 
accounted a vice which seeketh after honours inordinately. 
1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted hi Those things which 
I ..have been the most inordin.ately fond of. 1736 Butli'u 
Analogy i. iv. 103 Passions inordinately excited. 1836-9 
Dickens Sh. Boc (1850) 173/1 He was exceedingly vain, 
and inordinately selfish. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. xi. (1873) 
297 Each species tends to increase inordinately. 

Xnordinateness (in^fudin^tnes). [f. as prec. 
-f-NESS.] The quality or condition of being inor- 
dinate; want of restraint or moderation; intem- 
perateness, excess; an instance or example of this. 

*577 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 478 Sinne is an in- 
ordinatenesse or peruersenesse of man. 1398 Florid, In- 
ordinatezaa, excesse, inordinatnes, intemperancie. _ 1633 
Bp. Hall Hard Texts, N. T. 270 Let loo.se to all inordlnate- 
nesse and licentious courses. 1748 Hartley Ohserv. Man 
11. iii. 226 The Irregularity and Inordinateness of the bodily 
Appetites decline in the same Degrees. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. vii. 148 We have Appetites and Passions which, .tend 
to inordinateness in the indulgence of them. 

t Inordina’tion. Oh. [ad. late lu. inordi- 
ndtidn-em disorder, f. in- (In- 3) -h ordinatio a 


setting in order. Ordination.] The condition of 
being inordinate (in conduct, affections, etc.) ; in- 
ordinateness ; an instance or example of this. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. x. iii, Without the 
gift of continency, a low feed may impaire natuie, but not 
inordination. 1667 Decay Chr. Piety xiv. § 3. 339 To re- 
move Tpi* a/ierptav Tcof tradtav, the inordination of our pas- 
sions. 169a South 12 Serm. (1697] I. 528 The Schoolmen, 
.and Casuists . . go about to clear a Lye from that intrinsick 
Iiiordination, and Deviation from right Reason inherent in 
the Nature of it. 1788 T. Tavlor Procltis 1 . 66 Corpoieal 
baseness, indeed, aiises from material inordination, de- 
formity, and inconvenience. 

Inorganic (infugtemik), a. [f. Ix- 3 + Or- 
ganic. CL PV inorganique, and next.] 

1. Not characterized by having organs or mem- 
bers fitted for special functions ; not formed with 
the organs or instruments of life, or with the 
organization peculiar to living beings ; destitute 
of organized physical structure : said of inanimate 
matter and bodies formed of it without vital action. 

Inorganic world, nature, the material world outside the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms ; the world of matter, with 
the mechanical and chemical forces to which it is subject. 

1794 SuLLiVAM Vtetu Nat. I. 464 We may safely conclude 
that the mineral kingdom, that assemblage of brute inor- 
ganic bodies . . has yet distinct families and species. 1796 
Kirwan FJem. Min. (ed. 2) I. Pref. 7 The inorganic 
matter that forms the Earth's surface. 1813 Sir H. Daw 
Ay;ric. Cheni. i. (1814) 29 What can be more delightful than 
. .to examine the progress ofinorganic matter in its different 
processes of change ? 1836 Dove Lo^lc Chr. Faith iv. ii. _§ 5. 
221 In the inorganic world we observe action and re-action. 
1889 A. R. Wallace Darwinism s-j There is a yet deadlier 
enemy in the forces ofinorganic nature. 

b. Chem. Of elements, compounds, etc, : Not 
entering into the composition of organized bodies ; 
not formed under the action of the vital forces. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 2 In living bodies there are 
two kinds of elements, inorganic and organic. The Inor- 
ganic elements are those which may be obtained by the 
processes of chemistry from minerals as well as organized 
bodies. 183a T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 628 Acids, in 
general, whether organic or inorganic . . act upon sugar in 
the same manner when assisted by heat. 1864 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. xvj. i. (1872) VI. 137 Innumerable high-dressed 
gentlemen, gods of this lower world, are gone all to inorganic 
powder. 1877 Watts Foumes' Org. Chem. (ed. 12) 2 The 
division of compounds into two distinct branches, inorganic 
and organic, — formed . . the latter only under the influence 
of a supposed vital force— must therefoie be abandoned. 

c. Inorganic Chemistry, that branch of Chemis- 
try which investigates inorganic compounds; the 
chemistry of mineral substances. 

As all organized bodies contain carbon. Organic Cliemistiy 
is usually defined as ‘ the chemistry of the carbon compounds’, 
while Inorganic Chemistty comprises that of all the other 
elements and their combinations, 

[182. T. Tiio.MsotJ (title), A System of Chemistry of Inoi- 
ganio Bodies. Cited in Penny Cycl. (1837) VII. 31/2 as Irt- 
oiganic Chemistry.] 184^ Craig s. v. Chemistry, Ittorganic 
Chemistry, is that which investigates inorganic compounds. 
1834 Ords Circle Sc., Chem. 383 The limit separating in- 
01 ganic from org-snlc chemistry is purely conventional. 

2. Not furnished with or acting by bodily or 
material organs ; = Inokganical i . 

1821 SiiELLEY Ptymefh. Unb. i, 135 Speak Sphit ! from 
thine inorganic voice 1 only know that thou art moving 
near And love. 1830 Mackinto.sii Prog. Eth. Philos. Wks, 
1S46 1 . i6t The theory in it.s full extent requires a word 
such as ‘inorganic ’ (if no better can be discovered), extend- 
ing to all gratification not distinctly referred to some .specific 
organ, 01 at least to some assignable iiait of the bodily 
frame. 

3. Not belonging or iiroper to the organism or 
structure ; that does not arise by natural growth ; 
extraneous. 

1862 Merivale Rom. Rmp. (1865) III, xxviii. 325 The 
vitality of European intellect would have thrown off the 
yoke of an inorganic and alien despoti.sm. 1880 C. E.Nom on 
Church Build. Mid. Ages sag note, Tlie forms of the highly 
oinamented gables are curiously inoi ganic. 

b. FhiloL 

1861 DIax Muller Sc. Lang. 322 These languages will 
hardly ever agree in what is anomalous or inorganic. i85r3 
Whitney Life Lang. v. 93 It all grew out of an inorganic 
extension of such constructions, [bid. vii. 127 Such a dis- 
tinction [as that of reetd, read, lead, led, etc.] is wont to be 
termed ‘inorganic’, as distinguished from one like toned 
from love, which answers just the purpose for which it w.as 
at first intended. Mod. Feminine words which in Old Eng- 
lish ended in a consonant often took in Middle Engli.sh an 
inorganic -e (derived from the oblique cases), as in OE. 
gtSdnes, ME. godnesse, and all nouns in -nes. 
e. Fath. Inorganic murmur ; see quot. 

1884 Cassell’s Eticycl. Did., Inorganic cardiac-murmur. 
1891 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Murmur, Inorganic Murmurs, 
abnormal or .superadded heart-sounds which are not due to 
disea.se of the heart substance, such as haemic murmurs. 
Inorganic murmurs are also said to be due to the irregular 
action of the musculi papillares in the left ventricle [etc.]. 

4. Without organization or systematic arrange- 
ment. 

Carlyle Past ij- Pr. 11. x. That inorganic waste 
whirlpool. 

tItiorga'nical, «. Obs. [f. lN-3-fORGANicAi, 
Cf. Gr. avbpyavos without organs or instruments.] 
1, Without organs or instraments ; not having, or 
not acting by, organs. Said of the soul or mind. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. ii. ix. Many erroneous 
opinions are about the essence and oiiginal of it [the soul] 
I . . whether it be organical, or inorganical ; seated in the 


brain, heart or blood ; mortal or immortal. Ibid., All thiee 
faculties make one Soule, which is inorganicall of it selfe, 
although it be in all paits, and incorporeall, using theii 
Organs, and working by them. 1643 SiR T. Browne Relig. 
Med. r. § 36 Nor truely can I peremptorily deny, that the 
soule in this her sublunary estate, is wholly and in all accep- 
tions inoiganicall. 1678 Cudwortii Intell. Sysi. i. i. S 45. 
S5 Aristotle .should otherwise contradict himself, who had 
before affiimed, the Intellect to be Separable, Unmi.xed and 
Inorganical. ai688 — Immui. Mor. (1731) 135 Though 
.Sense is Passive .and Organical, yet Knowledge is la- 
organical and an Active Power and Strength of the Mind. 

2. = Inorganic i . 

1674 Bovle Eff. Air's Moisture Wks. III. 799 The moist, 
ening particles . . exercise a notable . . foice, even upon in- 
animate and inorganical bodies. 1685 — Ilffecis Mot, vii. So 
Sonoious motions of the Air .. find in bodies inanimate and 
Inorganicall, such congruous Te.xtures and Dispositions to 
admit their action. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iii. vi. i 12 
We come to the lowest and most iiioiganical parts of mattei. 

Inorganically (infugccnikuli), adv. [-bY ^.] 
Tl. Without reference to organs or organiza- 
tion. Ohs. 

1676 Allen Address Non-conf. loi The whole body of 
the Nation of the Jew.s . . were . . Abraham’s Spiritual Seed, 
and as such were Church matter, and a Church inorgani- 
cally considered. 

2, ‘Without organs’ (Webster, 1828 ). 

3. Without organization or organized plan. 

1S33 FroUDE Short Stud., Forgot. JVorthies (1867) 297 
Rome unknown gentleman volunteer .sat down and chronicled 
the voyage which he had' shared: and thus inorganically 
arose a collection of writings .. striking .. for their high 
moral beauty. 

Inorganism. (in^uganiz’m). rare. [In- 3, after 
inorganical Absence of organization or organic 
structure. 

i88a Champion of Faith 169 heading. Inorganism and 
Mind. 

t In.orga*ttity. Obs. ratc-\ [f. In - 3 + ].. 
organ-wn, Gr. iipyav-ov organ, instrument -h -ity.] 
The condition of being without organs. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 36 There is no Organ 
or Instrument for the rational Soul ; for in the brain, which 
we term the .seat of Reason, there is not any thing of 
moment more than I can discover in the crany of a beast ; 
and this is a sensible, and no inconsiderable argument of 
the inorganity of the Soul. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Ino}. 
ganity, the want of such [organical] dispositions. 1676 in 
Coles. 1727 Bailey vol, II, Inorgainty, a Depiivation of 
Organs or Instruments. 

Inorganizable (in^T'jganai-zab’l'), a. o-aie. 
[In- 3 : cf. mod.F. inorganisahhL\ Not organiz- 
able; that cannot be organized. 

1883 E, C. Mann Psychol. Med. 34 Hypertemia . . some- 
times accompanied by orgaliizable or inorganizable exudates. 

Inorganization (inpirganoizei-Jan). [In- 3 ,] 
Absence of organization ; unorganized condition. 

1839 Poe Fall House of Usher Wks. 3864 I. 301 The 
kingdom of inorganization. _ 1883 Science July 66 The idea 
of grossness, of inorganization, which the untr.nined mind 
applies to the world of matter. 

Inorganized (inpugSnoiz’d), a. [In- ;k] Not 
I organized ; not having organization. 

1649 Bounds Publ. Ooed. s What it is that forms in- 
01 ganized people into a Government? 1793 Beddofs Cal- 
culus 178 Subject to the laws of iiiorganued mattei. 1836 
IMrs. Browning Aur. Leigh in. 250 These tones, inoi- 
ganired to any tune. 

Inoi’gano'graphy. rare, [f, Inobgan(ic -i- 
-GHAPHY.] That branch of science which treats of 
inorganic bodies, 1893 in Funk. 

Znoriginate (intyri'd, yin/'t), a. [In- : perh. 
repr. a Soiol.L. in origin at ns. I Not originated, not 
having a beginning. 

1832 Bp. Forbes Nicene C?-. 91 That. .the^Hutchinsonlans 
. . held a doctrine concerning three inoriginate Persons, 
vhlrh, in its legitimate consequences, would h.nve led to a 
species of Trithaisni. 

I-norisched, -id, ME. pa. pple. of Nodrish zl 
t Inorm, -e, Inorraious,Inormitie, Inorin- 
ly, Inormous, obs. (chiefly Sc.) ff. Enorm, etc. 

c 1373 Sc. Lees- Saints, Egipciane 18 Nothire stekis fra 
goddis mercy of jie syne jie quantyte, na jet of It ]>u Inor- 
inyte. c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxiv. 139 The 
fassoun, and \>t fek, siild it fynd inorme. 1600 j. Mel- 
viLL Diary (1842) 379 Jnormlie grievk and hurt. i66a 
Glanvill T„ux Orient, ii. 13 What an inoimous strength, 
bad_ education hath to deprave and pervert well dispos’d 
inclinations. 

Inornate (iufT’int^t), a. [ad. L. inornat-ns, f. 
z'w- (I n- 3) -t- adorned.] Not ornate ; un- 
adorned, plain, simple. 

ci3ia Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Aj, To file not 
with vices nor language inornate. 121834 Coleridge Z A. 
Rem. (1838) HI. 419 Unperfumed, inornate lays, not redolent 
of art. 1849 Dana GeoL App. i. (1850) 709 Its Inornate 
plications. 1893 Saintsbury Ess. Eng. Lit. 176 Which can 
transform words quite as simple and inornate into peifect 
poetry. 

Hence + luornately adv. 

a 1368 ‘ No woundir is ’ 55 in Banuaiyne Poems (1S79) 
V. 67s My style, inornetly compond. 

tlno-rthodox, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Unor- 
thodox. 

1637 Gaule Sapient, fustif Ep. Ded., The expressions, . 
of the Inorthodox. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P, 284 
The Idle Dreams and Malicious Practises of the Inorthodox. 

tinortho'graphy. (?^r. [In- 3 .] In- 

correct spelling ; heterography. 

I 1864 in Webster, citing Feltham. 



INOSCULATE. 
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IN-PUSHING-. 


I-nortured, ME. pa. pple. of Nurture v. 
I'nosate, a salt of Inosio add^ q.v. 
luosculate (.inp-skijJle’t), v. [f. In- - + L, 
osculdrt to furnish, with a mouth or outlet, e.g. the 
veins (Ceelius Aurelianus), f. dsctdum, dim. of os 
mouth (also a kiss, whence osaddre, -an to kiss). 
The transitive uses occur chiefly in the passive voice.] 

1 . intr. Of blood-vessels, etc. : To 023en into 
each other, to unite or join by running together ; 
to have conne.vion terminally ; to anastomose. 

1683 Snait. Aunt. Horse i. xxi. (16S6) 44 Interwoven with 
the Veins, with which yet they do no where inosculate. 
1737 BfiACicnN Farriery Im^r. (yjsi) th tSi The Veins and 
Arteriescannotlnosculatewithone another, to make the Paits 
aciheie. 1734-64 Suv-ixic Midwi^ I. J34 The arteries., 
at last end in small capillaries that inosculate with the veins. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 748/2 The arteries of opposite 
sides inosculate with each other. 

2 . Of fibres, solid parts, etc. : To unite by inter- 
penetrating or fitting closely into each other. 

1713 Dr.Rii AM Phys.-TkeoL v. viii. (1727) 306 This fifth Con- 
jugation of Nerves is branch'd, .to the Praecordia also, in 
some Measure, by inosculating with one of its Nerves. 1816 
Kirbv & Sp. Enlomol. (1843) I. 332 Which_ grooves by 
means of a most curious apparatus of hooks like those in 
the laminte of a feather inosculate into each othei. 1833 
Kirby Had. If lust. Anim. II. xvii. 168 Tlie thigh inoscu- 
lates with the lower part of. .the nameless bone. i874_Caii- 
pSi^TEit Meni, Phys. i. ii. § 37 (1879) 36 Minute fibrillae, 
which seem to inosculate with each other, so as to foim 
a network. 

3 . irans. To cause (blood-vessels, or the like) to 
open into each other ; to connect by anastomosis. 

>734 W. GiFrAHD Cases Midviif. Ivi. 128 The mouths of 
its vessels which were before inosculated into the Placenta. 
1744 Bericclev 6'tWi § 34 Capillary arteries in the tiunk, 
into which are inosculated other vessels of the bark. 1829 
SourtiEV Sir T. More I. 171 The vessels of the tumour ate 
. . inosculated into some of the principal veins and arteiies, 

4 . To cause (fibres, or the like) to interpenetrate 
or pass into each other. 

1671 Crn'm Aunt. PI. i. ii. § 14 'TIs most probable, that 
none of their Fibres are truly inosculated, saving perhaps, 
in the Flexures. 1673 — Auai. Hoots iii. § 14 I'hey seem 
.. where they are Braced, to be Inosculated; so as to be 
pervious one into another. 1713 Durham P/iys. • Tlieol. iv. 
iii. 129 The Blanches of one of the auditory Nerves .. fore] 
inosculated with the Nerves to go to the Heart and Bre.ast. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 333 The tumour was 
so adherent to other oigans, and inosculated with tlie 
amentum., that e.xciston w.as impracticable. 

6. tranf and fig, a. intr. To pass into ; to 
join or unite so as to become continuous ; to blend. 

1836 Blackw. Mag. XXXIX. 299 Mysticism, pivnthetsm, 
and scepticism . . to use a medical term, inosculate, and lead 
at last to the same result. 1853 Kane Grmnell E.vJ>. vl, 
1.1856) 47 A large stiait, called the Waig.at inosculates 
with the hay. 1854 De Quinccy Antobiog, Sk, Wks. II. 
51 The points . . at which theology inosculates with philo- 
sophy. 1874 CoUES Birds N. IF. 371 Data for determina- 
tion of the line along which the two varieties inosculate. 
1874 Carpenter Meat. Phys. n. x. (1879) 429 Our ideas are 
thus linked in * trains ’ or ‘ series which . . inosculate with 
each other tike the blanch lines of a railwmy. 

b. trans. To cause to grow together or unite 
closely so as to become continuotis. 

1829 Story Value Legal Stud, Misc. Wiit. (1852) 505 The 
civil law. .has been adopted, or, if I may say so, inosculated, 
into the juridical polity of all continental Europe, as a fun- 
damental rule. 1830 Eraser's MLag. I. 548 How can you, 
then, . . inosculate yourselves among the heathen— before that 
day arrives? 111849 H. Coleridge iJxs. (1851) II. 39 The 
licence lately revived of inosculating the stanzas [of elegiac 
measme] should be used .sparingly. 

Hence Ino-sculated ///. a., grown together. 
1883!. C. Brown Forests Eng. 33 In Epping Forest there 
are . . several curious specimens of ‘ inosculated ’ oaks, 
exhibiting the singular mode of growth so designated, by 
which two trees are united together. 

Inoaculatiug (inp-skij/ltfkiq) a. [f. prec. 
•+■ -inqI.] That inosculates; communicating by 
or as by anastomosis ; meeting or running together ; 
uniting so as to become continuous. 

>7.* 5. Taylor In Phil. Trans. XXIX. 347 The Radiuses of 
their inosculating Circles, 17153 Torri.ano Midudfiy 20 
There seemed to be inosculating Vessels between the Cho- 
rion and Amnion. XS19 Crabbe T. ofiUall vi, Dre.nr, dark, 
inosculating lanes. _ 1854 Hooker Uimal. Jrnls. 11. x\x. 
337 Intersected by innumerable Inosculating channels. 

Inosculation. (bfskh/lei-Jan), [n. of action f. 
Inosoulate : cf. L. oscidntio vSndrmn the inoscu- 
lation of blood-vessels (— dvaa'rbfiQjcns) in Cislius 
Aurelianus.] The action of inosculating; the 
opening of two vessels of an animal body, or of 
a vegetable, into each other ; anastomosis ; junc- 
tion by insertion; hence, applied to the similar 
junction of fibres, and generally to any branch- 
system ; also to the junction of solid parts which 
fjt into each other, and generally, to the passing 
of one thing into another. Also iransfi. and fig. 

1672 Phil, Trans. VII. 5133 The Veins., are disposed 
with them into a certain net-work; whether by Ino.scu]a- 
tions or bare contact only, we pretend not to determine. 
1676 Coi.K Ibid. XI. 604 Mutual inosculations between the 
contiguous fibres. *708 Brit, A/ollo No. 17. t/2 The Blood 
did pass by the Inosculation of the Vessels, 1797 Burke 
Regie. Peace iii, \Vks, VIII. 399 This grand junction is an 
inosculation of the grand trunk [canal], 1833-6 J. H. New- 
man Hist. Sk,, PriM. Chr. 418 The dove-tatlings and inos- 
culations of historical facts, 1840 E. ViiLSON Anat. Fade 


M. (1842) 263 The entire body may be considered as one 
uninterrupted circle of inosculations, or anastomoses. 1876 
E. Mellor Priesth, v. 209 The transition (from the Old to 
the New Dispensation) was less one of sudden shock than 
of gentle inosculation. 

Inosic (ainp-zik), fl. Cliem. [f. a potential 
(f. Ino- muscle + -ose) + -lo.] Of the substance of 
muscle ; in inosic acid, an acid found in the mother- 
liquor of the preparation of creatine from flesh- 
juice. Its salts are 1‘u.osates. 

1865-72 Watts Piet. Chem. HI. 274 Inosic acid is im- 
crystallisable, easily soluble in water, and has a veiy agree- | 
able flavour of broth. Ibid., The inosates, heated on plati- 
num-foil, decompose, giving off an odour of roast meat. 
Inosate of potassium foims elongated quadrilateral piisms. 
1^8 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 330. 

IttOSin (avnpsin), Chem. [f. as prec. -i- - in.] = 
Inosite. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 274 Inosite (also) Inosin. 

Inosinic (ainpsi'nik), a. Chem. [f. prec. + -ic.] 

In inosinic acid, the earlier name, given by Liebig, 
of inosic acid. So luosi'uate = Inosate. , 

1855 Mayne Exgios. Lex., /noscinaie, a combination of | 
inoscinic acid with a salifiable base. 1857 G- Eird Hriu. 1 
Deposits (ed. 5] 108 Creatine and its allies, creatinine and ^ 
inosinic acid. 1859 Fenunes' Man. Chem, 551 The mother- [ 
liquid fiom fle.sh from which the kreatinjias been deposited I 
contains, among other things, a new acid, the inosinic, the 
aqueous solution of which lefuses to crystallize. 

Inosite (ornosoit). Che 7 )i. [f. *inose (see Inosic) , 
+ -ITE.] A non-fermentable saccharine substance | 
(CcHigOfl -h 2H0O), isomeric with glucose, disco- | 
vered by Scherer (1850) in the fluid contained in 1 
the cardiac muscular tissue of the ox, and since 1 
found in other parts of the body and in several 
plants. Orig. called inosin. 

G., Bird Uriit, Deposits (ed. 5] 43 Creatine, creati- I 
nine, inosinic acid, inosite. 1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Suppl. 
133/1. 1859 Forunes' Man. Chem. 355 Inosite .. is identical 

with phaseomannite, which occurs in uniipe beans [Phase, 
oliis). 1897 Alibufi's .'iyst. Med. IV. 309 The sugars met 
with in the urine are de.\trose, Iiiciose, and inosite. 

Inostensible (inpstemsib’l), a. [In- 3.] Not 
ostensible ; iinavowed. Hence Xuoste'uBibly at/z). 

1791 Burke's Corn (1844] III. 298 The Chevalier . . goes to 
England (inostensibly or ostensibly, as shall be thought best) 
to act as agent for the princes. 1843 Tail's Mag. X. 139 
The deterioration . . was . . progressive and inostensible. 1864 
Homil. Monthly Oct. 763 Their sympathies have, either 
obviously or inostensibly, been on the side of the strong. 

Inou, -ough(e, -0115(6, -oiih, obs. ff. Enough, 
Enow. 

tinou nd, v. Obs. [a. F. inonde-r 

(13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. iniindiire to In- 
undate: cf. snrround.l trans. To inundate; to 
flood. Cf. Inund, 

1657 Howell Londinop, 13 The Thames often inound-' the 
bankes about London. 

Inotith, var. Inwith Ohs., within. 

In-ower (inou'r). Sc. [f. In -k Sc. 
form of Over.] In towards some point; esp, 
nearer to the Are. (Cf. atour, iii-hyd) 

1813 W. Beattie Tciles 33 (Jam.) Syne she sets by the 
spinning wheel, Tales them in-o’er, and warms them weel. 
1816 Scott xxvi, The lady carried it in-ower and 
out-ower wi’ her son. 1825-80 Jamieso.n s.vl, Co}ne Pi. 
cure, come forward, and join the company. In- oner ami 
Ont-oner, backwards and forwards. 1885 Mrs. Olipjiant 
Two Stories Seest cj- Uns., Open Door 75 Loid, let that 
woman there draw him inower. 

Inozidable (inp-ksidab’l), a. rare. [In- 3 ; 
cf. F. inoxydahle^ Not oxidable ; inoxiclizable. 
Hence InoxidabiTity. 

1841 Grove Contrib. Sc. In Corr, Phys. Forces 242 The 
ino.xidabllity of the anode. Ibid. 249X110 ino.xidable metals. 
1871 Mercier & King tr. Verne's Fr. Earth to Moo?i viii. 

48 Our cannon must be. .indissoluble, and inoxyclable by 
the corrosive action of acids. 

Inozidizable (inpksidol-zdb'l), a. [In- 3 .] 
Not oxidizable; that cannot be oxidized; incap- 
able of rusting. 

1864 Webster, luo.ridicable, Inoxydizable. j88o W. C. 
Roberts DiHod. Metallurgy 6 Sepaiating it from precious 
or inoxidizable metals. 1883 Fisheries E.xMb. Catal, 76 
Ladies’ Work Tables, .mounted with engraved .Argenton or 
Inoxidisable Metal, 

Ino'zidize, v. [In- 3 .] trans. T 0 render (iron, 
etc.) not liable to oxidize ; to keep from oxidizing. 
Hence Ino'xidizing vbl. sb. 

i88t Metal fFoiddNo. 3. 33 A new method of protecting 
iron from the effects of the atmosphere. . . The inoxydising 
process consists in coating the cast or wrovight-iron objects 
with a silicate coinposltion. 1883 Science 1 . 103 Paints, . . 
enamel.s,_ galvanizing, electrodepositing, and what is called 
‘ inoxidizing are among the many systems now in vogue 
to effect the preservation of iron and steel. 

Ino’xxdized, «. [In- 3 .] Not oxidized. 

1883 R. Haldane JVo7'kshop Receipts Ser, it. 411/1 The 
newly-formed pigment is .separated from the inoxidized 
copper by washing on a sieve. 

I-noyed, ME. pa. pple. of Nov v., Obs. 

’I’ Inoynt, Inoynted, var. movtdpd, obs. forms 
of Anoint, Anointed. 

c X3S0 Horae de Cruce in Leg. RoodirZ-ji) 224 Crlstes body 
. . In oynt he was wyt aromat holi writ to fulle. 1499 
Pro7}!p. Pan'. 262/1 (Pynson) Inoypted, i7imict7ts. 

Inp- ; see I11P-, as in hipaJe, infane, etc. 

Inpale, error for in fate : see Pale. 


I'n-parailiola. Math. [Cf, In-circle.] An 
inscribed parabola. 

Inparfit(e, -yt, obs. forms of Imperfect a. 
t X‘ni'Pa>nBh. Obs. 7 -are~^. [See In 12 d.] 
A parish within city or borough bounds. 

a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. n. x. 237 The In-Paiishes 
until the late Fire.. have increased from 9 to 10.. the 16 
Out-Parishes have in that time Increased from 7 to te. 

In partibus : see In Lat, p-ep. 

In-parts : see In adv. 12 c. 
fTn-path. nonce-tvd, [?f. In- 3 , afler L, z’fo 
i 7 iviai\ A way that is no way, an impassable way. 
But Stanylmr.st may have misunderstood L, hivia and 
taken it as=intricate, involved, 01 internal way, 

1583 SrANVHURST-Viwe.yrni. (Arb.) 82 Italy is hence pm ted 
by long crosse dangerus inpaths. 

In-patient, In-pensioner : see In adz'. 1 2 a. 
Inpayre, obs. form of Impair. 
t I‘3l*pexiny. Obs. [f. In adz>. la -t- Penny.] 
A payment on coming in ; entrance-money. 

?X3., Regist.Motiast. Cokesfind (Spelrnani, De Inpenyet 
Outpeny, con.suetudo tabs est in villa de F.ast Ruclliam,. 
unum denarium. .pro ingiessu suo. 

I’U-peiXt, pfi. (tf [f- In erdz', 11 b + Pent ; cf. 
Impent.] Pent in. 

16x3-16 W. Brownc Brit. Past. i. Ill, Whose in-pent 
thoughts him long time h.Tving paincil. 

I’n-pentalieidron. Math. [Cf. In-circi.e.] 
An inscribed pentahedron, 

Inpermixt, variant of Impermixt a. Ohs. 

1432-50 tv. Iligdcu (Rolls) II. 157 Men inpeimixte vviib 
other naciones. 

In perpetuum : see In J-at-prep. 
Inpersua’dable, obs. f. Impersuadable. 

17x3 in G, Sheldon Hist. Deei-Jield, Mass. (tSgs) I. t5o 
She continued inpeisuadable to .speak. 

Inpeteoxis, Inphant, Inpight, Inpli5e, obs, 
ff. Impetuous, Infant, Impight, Imply, 
Inplaeable, obs. form of Implacable. 

16^ H. More iafinthns. Tri, (1656) F j b, An inplaeable 
enmity to immorality and foolery, 

Inplu-me, en-, obs, var. Impltime, Empi.ujie. 
161X Florio, hnpemare, to enfeather, to cnplnme. Hid., 
JnpemiaccMare, to infe-athc)-, to inplume, 

Inpoi‘8on, obs, var. of ettpoisott, Empoison. 

I ri44o Pro77ip. Part', 262/1 Inpoysyon, or poy.snyn. ., in- 

10. rico. i6xt Florio, Imieloiare, toiripoison, to inuenome, 

I'U-po.’lygon. Math. [Cf. In-circle.] An 
inscribed polygon. 

In pontificalibtiB : see In Lat, fref. 

■ Inport, -portable, -portime, -possible, 
-potence, obs. ff. Import, etc. In posse : see 
Posse, Inpossession, obs. f. Imposition. 
Inpour (imipoaj), sb. [In adv. 11 d.] A pour- 
ing in ; inflow, inrush. 

1885 Manch. E.xani. 5 May 5/2 A rush of gas, followed by a 
tremendous inpour of water. 1893 F. Peacock in Reluniai y 
Apr, 102 The whole of the period, .was harassed by the in- 
pour of barbarians. 

InpoUT, V. ra 7 -e, [In- C] hitr. To pour in. 
1885 L. Oliphant Sy7np7ieui7iata xviii. 269 At every hour 
of the sweet repose when life inpours. 

I'Uipouired, Pfl a. [In adv. 1 1 b.] That is 
poiireu in. 

1651 Hobbes Letnath. i. iv. (1B39) 27 If it be false to say 
that virtue can be poured., the words inpoured virtue.. are 
ns absurd and insignificant as a round quadrangle, 1B64 

11. Falconer in Reader 5 Mar. 302/r The southern end of 
the lake has been filled up by the deposition of inpoured silt. 

I’llipou.'riu^, vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] The 
.action or fact ot pouring in. 

1721 R. Keith tr. T. dKcmpis' Solil. Soul x. 177, I am 
like a soured Vessel and wholly unworthy of the Inpouring 
of thy good Spirit, i860 Pusey Mm. Propk, 225 Theic 
shall he one unceasing inpouring of riches. 

l‘nipon:riug, pfl. a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] That 
pours or rushes in. 

. >853 Farad.av in Bence Jones ZO^fiSyo) 11. 307, 1 thought 
it better to stop the inpouring flood. _xB84 G. Meredith in 
Fortu. Rev, Dec. 738 One among the inpouring passenger.s, 

Inpoveryash, -practicable, -pravable, 
etc. : see Imp-, In principio : see In Lat. prtf. 
Inprint, Inprinter, Inpriaon, etc., obs. fi'. 
Imprint v.. Imprinter, Imprison, etc. 

1611 Florio, Bnpressore, _an inprinter, a stamper. 1658 A. 
Fox Wurtd S«7g, II. xxvii. 179 Splinters will hardly be so 
broad as to keep the roulers oft from in-printing. 

tlupronuuciable, a. Obs. rare-'-. [In- 3 .] 
Not to be pronounced or uttered ; unutterable. 

>SS* Lyndesay PImiarche 6069 With hart it is vnthynk- 
abyll And with toungis Inpronunciabyll. 

InpropoTtionable, var. Impropobtionable. 

*634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 211 Three small plumes short 
and inproportionable. 

In propria persona: see In Lat. prep. 
Inprynt, -pudence, -pudent, -pugn: see 
Imprint, etc. Inpurple, obs. var. of Empurple. 
tlnpuTturedj/zz. pple. Obs. -hnportrnytd-. 
cf. Importuhait. 

1526 Skelton Mag/iyf. 1570 Inpurtured with fetures after 
your purpose. 

I'H-pTHsllillg, vbl. sb. ^.ptish in (see In adv. 
lie) +-ing 1 .] The action of pushing in, 
ti^StaTid. Nat. Hist. I. Introd.nThisisaccompUshed by 
inpushings of the epiblast at the extremities of the body. 



INPUT, 

I'lliput, s/j. Sc. [In ad 7 J. n d.] A sum put 
in ; a contiibutiori. 

I7S3 Scots Mag. Aug. 421/1 An Input of four guineas was 
run tor by a white galloway . . and a bay maie. 1766 VV. 
Gordon Gen. Cannting-ho. ii My account .. is debited for 
my inputs. 1818 Scott Hrt. Rlidl. xii, Ilka ane to be liable 
for their ain input. 1859 W. Andhrson Disc. (1S60) 163 
The half crown, yea sixpenny, skip-the-plate . . in-put of 
wealthy merchants and landlords . . is all made manifest, 
t Inpu't, V. Obs. Also 4 yn.-, 6 Sc. imput(e, 
6-7 imputt. [f. In -1 or In adv. + Put v,-. in 
earliest quots, after L. imponcre.'] 

1 . trans. To put on, impose. 

1382 WvcuF s Macc. xi. 13 Ptholome . . ynputtide two 
dyndemes to his hed, of Rgipt and Asie. — Acts x.wiii. 3 
Whanne Poul hacldegedeiid sum multitude of kittingis of 
vynes, and ynputt on the fyer. 1387-8 T. Usi; Test. Lo'i'e 
II. ii. (Skeal) 1 . 120 That .. maner of necessyte be input to 
gendlmen, that they shulden not vaiien fro the vertues of 
their auncestres. 

2 . To put in, set, orplace (in some position). Sc. 

1337-73 Diitrnal Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 152 Thay .. 

detrudit the Ministarie of Goddis word, and imputt in thair 
places preistis to celebiate mess ag.aine. 1393 Sc. Acts 
Jns. yi (1814) 48 (Jam.) It .salbe lesum to the said Mi. 
cunyiour to imputt and outputt foigearis, prcntaris, and all 
vthiris thingis belanging to the said office. 1632 Z. Boyd 
Zion's Flowers (1835) App. 24/2 Quhoine I . . siurogat sub- 
stitute and imputte in iily full richt tytill and place of the 
samyn. a 1670 Spalding Tronb. C/ias. 1 (1829) II. 30 Thay 
first mell with the five cinque porti.s, iiiputtis and oiitputtis 
governouris at their plesour. 

Hence I'nput ppb. a., I'upuitting vbL sb. Also 
I'upiiitter, one who puts in. 

Quots. <11378 refer to the impiisonment of James III in 
Edinbuigh Castle by the Scottish lords. 

1498 Acta Dom. Cone. 320 (Jam.) That the said Thomas. . 
has done na wrang in the inputting of the saidis gudis in 
the said tennement again. <11378 Lindesw (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) 1 . 177 All letteris and commande- 
mentis and procliematioimis vvas gevin and maid in his 
name, lyke as they war befoir his imputing. IMit.^ The 
lordis. .that was his inpiittaris. Ibid. 178 Desyrand sujipqit 
..quhairby he might berelaxit out of the castell of Edin- 
burgh and to be revengit of his imputtarls. IMd. 183 Cer- 
tane lordis . . quho was the consallomis of the malst pairt of 
his imputing. 1839 ’Loc.vca.^.vct Ballantyne-Hwnbng Handled 
34 The wliole input stock was gone. 

Iiiput(e, -putrible, -pytuoua, etc. ; see Imp-. 
I‘n.-q,tia-.dric. Math. [Cf. In-oircle.] An 
inscribed quadric. So lui-qnadrila teral, an in- 
scribed quadrilateral. 

Iinquarntanee. nome-wd., fancifully used by 
(and after) Coleridge for ' intimate acquaintance 
So Inquarrtted ppl. a. 

a 1834 CoLURiDGC in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XI. 34 Friend- 
ships ..The soits, metliinks, may be reduced to three. 
Acquaintance many, and Cc«quaintanc_e few; But for In- 
quaintance I know only two — The friend I've mourned 
with, and the maid I woo 1 1840 Ibid. XXII. 613 There 
must be a want of ‘ inquaintance ‘ (if 1 may bon ow Cole- 
ridge’s w'ord) with the spirit of Shakspeare’s plays. 1849 
Ibid. XL. 537 Both were intimately acquainted, or rather, 
in (joleridge’s fanciful phr.aseology, inquainted, with the 
works of Plutarch and Montaigne. 

t Iliq[XlSirti Obs. rare. [n. F. wt/war/ (Littrd),] 
-Inquabtation. 

1683 Salmon Doron Med. i. 315 The calcination of Gold 
by the ‘ Inquart ' : The name of Inquart is given to this Im- 
mersive calcination of Gold. 

Inqua'rtate, ti- rare. [f. prec. or next : see 
-ATE 3 .] irans. To separate (gold) from silver by 
quartation. Hence InquaTtated ppl. a. 

t868 Sevd Bullion 214 The inqiwrtated Button obtained 
is flattened on an anvil. 

Znquarta’tion. rare. [?a. F. inquartation 
(Littre).] The process of separating gold from 
silver by means of nitric acid : see Quartation. 

1881 in Raymond Minhig Gloss, 1898 Jrnl. I. 

713/1 Many minor processes, such as roasting, scorification, 
and inquartation, enter into the work done in assay. 
Inquartei’, var. ENQUARTEB,to quarter (troops). 
In-qua’rto. rare. [f. phrase in qttario (see 
Quarto) ; cf. F. in-qjiario.'] A yolume in quarto ; 
a quarto book. 

1865 Pall Mall G. No. 126. 5/1 To form a thin in-quarto. 
Inqueir, inquere, obs. Sc. ff. Inquire v. 
t Inqucnchable, n. Obs. rare — [In- 3 .] 
Unquenchable. 

1377 Dee Relat. Spir. 1. (1639) 56 Almost for ever buried 
in a lake of ignorance, and inquenchable flame, 
t InqueTed, a. Obs. rare — ^. [? pa. pple. of 
^inqtiere, a. F. enqueurer to put into the heart, to 
instruct (Godef.); cf. Peeqoere.] Instructed. 
Well inquered, well-bred, •well-mannered. 
c 1440 Pronip. Parv. 521/1 Wei tetchyd, or inqveryd {K., 
H. well condiciond or raaneryd, S. welle techyd or inqweryd), 
77iorosns, vel bene 7norigeratus. 

Inquest (i-nkwest), sb. Forms: 3 anqueste, 
4-5 enquesta, 5-7 enquest, 5- inquest, (6 Sc. 
-queist). [a, OF, enqiieste-'?r. enquesta, It. in- 
chiesta, Romanic and med.L. inquesta, sb. from fem. 
pa. pple, of Com, Romanic *i 7 tquerere (L. in- 
qulrire). It. inchierere, htcUedere, Pr.^ enqtterre, 
enquerer, OF. enqtterre, mod.F. enquerir to In- 
quire ; analogous to sbs. in -aia, -ada, -ee : see 
-ADB. The spelling with in-, though frequent in 
VoL, V. 
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the 17th c., ivas not finally established until the 
1 Sill c. Tlie pronunciation inquest, whence the 
aphetic came down to the end of the ijlhc.] 
1 . A legal or judicial inquiry to ascertain or de- 
cide a matter of fact, esp. one made by a jury in a 
civil or criminal case. I'onnerly, a general term 
for all formal or official inquiries into matters of 
public or state interest, as fixing of prices, valua- 
tion of property with reference to assessments, etc. 
Now mostly = 'coroner’s inquest’ (see Coroner). 

Great higetesi, an appellation sometimes given to the 
Domesday inquiry and valuation. 

o. c 1290 Beket 387 in S. F7ig. Leg. I. 117 poru an-queste 
[t<. r. enqueste] he let boru3 pe contreies an-quere Hov muche 
ech iMarr scholde pai5e. <^1325 Poe/7t iintes lidw. II (Percy) 
Ixx, Other wil[h] a fals enquest Hang him by the throte. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. VI. 57 Clerkes .. Sholde noper swynke ne 
sw ete ne swere at enquestes. c 1400 R07/1. Rose 6977 Many 
tymes I make enquestes. .To dele with other niennes thing, 
'That is to me .a gret lykyng. 1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675) 
226 Enquest shall he by custom of the Realm, between party 
and paity. 1641 Tt'r7nes de la Ley lyjh, Enq7iest is that 
inquiry which is made by Jurois in all causes civill or 
criminall touching the matter in fact. And such inquiiie is 
either of office oral the mise of the parties. 1633 Fuller 
Ch.Hist. IX. ii. § 4 He was indicted upon that Ceitificat 
in the County of Middlesex by the common Jury of enquest 
in the Kings-Bench for that County. 

d. 1483 Cath. A7igt. An Inqwest, I/iquesicio, duo- 

dena. 1614 SrxDEN Titles lion. 320 If any were distrain’d 
to bee made Knight, hauing neither in Fee, nor for life, 
twentie pounds leuenue, and the same were prou’d .. by 
inquest, he .should be discharg’d. z66o R. Coten Power <5- 
Subj. 193 Indicted of such offences by solenrn inquest of 
lawful men in the Kings Coiut. 1714 F'7\ Bk. of Rates 10 
We have caused a general Inquest to be made into all the 
Tolls which are laised upon all the Rivers in Our Kingdom. 
1827 Halla.m Co7/st. Hist. (1876) I. i. 42 Arbitiary inquests 
for offences and illegal modes of punishment. 1865D1CKEN.S 
Mni. Fr. i. iii, There being nothing more to be done until 
the inquest was held next day. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. 

1 . ix. 275 The great inquest of all, the Domesday survey. 
1882 Miss Bhaddon Mt. A’<y'<»/ III. iii. 44 A'ou had better go 
and watch the inquest, and make yourself useful to the 
coroner. 

b. t Court of Inquest (see quot. 1706). Hali- 
fax Inquest, a summary trial. Inquest of Office, 

a. (see quol. 1768); b. 'loosely used of an in- 
quiry into a person’s right to the possession of an 
office held by the government to he forfeited ’ ( U.Si ) , 

1397-8 Bi>. Hall Sat. iv. i. 18 Some more stiaiMac’d 
luvor of the rest, ImpanneTd of an Haly-Fa.x inquest. 1706 
Phillips, The Cou7-t of Diquest, at Guild-hall, London, a 
particular Court that takes Cognizance of and determines 
all Complaints preferred for Debt by one Citizen against 
another under the sum of Forty Shillings. 1768 Black- 
STONEC<wt??z. Ill, .xvLi.2s8 htguisiiioticrc mgnesi of office, .is 
an enquiry made by the king’s officer, .or by commissioners 
specially appointed, concerning any matter that intitles the 
king to the possession of lands or tenements, goods or chat- 
tels. 1876 Digby Real P7-oJ>. x. § 3 (ih 390 The pr.Tctice is 
for the Crown to institute an ‘inquest of office’, usually 
before commissioners appointed for the purpose, for the 
purpose of determining whether the tenant died without 
leaving an heir. 1882 H. Adams 7. Ratidolpk vi. 133 The 
proceeding was a mete inquest of office under a judicial 
form. 

c. In figurative applications. Great, last, general 
inquest, the last Judgement. 

C1313 Shoreham 94 AI desceyved sche! he be, Wanne 
coraeth the grete enqueste. 1659 Ge7itl. Callhig (1696) 80 
If now we proceed to the last part of the Rich man’s Duty 
. . we may without an Augur divine the retmn of that In- 
quest. 1669 Penn No Cross l. iv. § 21 In the solemn and 
general Inquest upon the World. 1784 CowrcR Task ii. 135 
It burns down to earth, And in the furious inquest that it 
makes On God’s behalf, lays waste his fairest works. 1883 
S. Cox Expos. Ser. i, ix. 115 The seaiching inquest of the 
Judge eternal. 

2 . The body of men appointed to hold a legal 
inquiry ; a jury ; now esp. a coroner’s jury. 
c 1303 Pilate 196 in E. E. Poeitis (1862) 116 penqueste vpe 
him seide pat he destruyde oure lawe . . And ic . . Moste 
nede jyue pe dom whan Jienqueste sede. 1494 Fabyan 
Chron. vn. 341 The mayre, aldremen, and shryuys, with 
the sayde enqueste and fbure men of euery warde, were 
chargyd to appere at Westraynster. *503 Presetiim. furies 
in Sttriees Misc. (1888) 30 In the presens of all the hole 
inquest, & many oper, 1574 tr. Littleio/is Tenures 79 a, 
In suche case where the enquest may say their verdit at 
large. 1623 Gouge Ser77t. Exte7it God's P7-ovid. _§ 15 The 
Coroner and his Inquest comming to view the bodies, found 
remaining but 63. 1809 BAWD\vnN_Z?<7//w</<7jy Bk. 623 The 
inquest say that Gerneber had thirteen acies of wood, and 
25 acres of arable land in Irnham._ 1863 H- Cox Instit. it. 
iii. 345 Where the object is inquiry and information only, 
the jury is sometimes called an lnque.st. 

b. Grand ox great = Grand Jury; grand 

(or great) hiquest of the nation, applied to the 
House of Commons. 

1467 Ordht. \Va7xester xi. In Eng. Gilds 382 That the 
price of ale be sessed at euery lawday by the gret enquest. 
Ibid. xxii. 385 The giete enquest slialle provide, .wheber 
the pageant shuld go that yere or no. 1629 Lvndd P’ia 
Tuia 241, I will giue another summons to the piirae men, 
euen of their grand Inquest, who without partiality, will 
testifie on our behalfe. 1660 Trial Regie. 9 Gentlemen, 
Vovt are the Grand Inquest for the Body of this County of 
Middlesex, [1671 F. Phillips Reg. Necess. 43B The lower 
house or Representative of the Commons are but as a Couit 
of grand Enquest to exhibit the grievances of the Nation 
and the People.] i6gt T. H[ale] Acc. Netv IfiveTit. p. cxiv, 
The House of Commons (who are the grand Inquest of the 
Kingdom). 1732 J. Louthian Eor/n of Process (<jd. 2) 193 


INQUIET. 

Adjournment of the Grand Juiy. Gentlemen of the Grand 
Inquest, the Couit dismisses you for this 'J'ime. ty6g 
Blackstond Comm. IV. xix. 256 An iuipeachment before the 
lords by the commons of Cieat Britain, in parliament, is., 
a presentment to the most high and supreme court of 
criminal juiisdiction by the most solemn giand inquest of 
the whole kingdom. 1855 M acaul.ay //A/. xxii. IV. 
748 If he IS guilty of paitiality, he maybe called to account 
bi' the gieat inquest of the nation. 

3 . In general sense. 

t a. An inquiry or question ; a questioning. 

<: 1340 Caw. .5- C7-. lOct. 1036 For-by, sir, bis enquest I re- 
quire yow here, pat Je me telle with trawbe, if euer 3e tale 
herde Of \>e grene chapel. 1671 Flavel Fotmi. of Life ii. 
32 The gland Inquest of Conscience is : Is GoTsatisfied ? 
1833 De Quincey Aiiiobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 21, I weaiied the 
heavens with my inquest of beseeching looks. 

■[ b. A search, or investigation in order to find 
somelliing ; a pursuit ; a research. In early use, 
esp., a knightly expedition in pursuit of something 
or in quest of adventures ; a quest. Const, for 
(of after). Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur ix. ii. hcadmg, Howadamoysel 
came in to the courte, & desyred a knyght to take on hym 
an enqiie.st. c 1489 Caxton Blancha7-dyn vi, 25 He founds 
the foot of the hors of hym for whom he wente in enqueste. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. m. ii, 4 To aske..what uncouth wind 
Brought her into those paites, and what inquest Made her 
dissemble her disguised kind? 1621 Quarles Dk'. Poe7ns, 
Esther (1638) no Let strict Inquest and caiefull Inqui- 
sition In all the Realme be made . . For Comely Virgin.s, 
beautlfull and young. 1651 Walton Life IFottoii in Reliq. 
bvij, The City and University were both in a perplext Eii- 
quest of the Thieves. 01667 South Serni. (1737) I. vi. 225 
This is the laboiious and vexatious inquest, that the soul 
must make after science. 

e. Inquiry or investigation fnio something). 
Now rare. 

1623 Gill Sacr. Philos, tv. 57 What can the soule and 
understanding bee busied about, but onely in the enquirie 
of that trueth and wisedome which God hath manifested in 
the cieatuie? But whether this inquest shall be immedi- 
ately after the soules departure from the body, or at the 
time of restitution..! cannot define. 1645 Quarles Sol. 
Recant, vii. xxvii, By strict enquest into their sev'rall ways. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. Didia 4 P. 241 By the Cost and Inquest 
of this Pious Benefactor, Sweeter Waters are at this time 
produced. 1837 Emerson A7iier. Scholar 'NVi. (Bohn) II. 
178 Let it leceive from another mind its truth .. without 
periods^ of solitude, inquest, and self recovery, and a fatal 
disservice is done, 

4 , attrib. or Contb., as inguest jury, a jury of 
inquiry : see Inquiry 3 ; f inauest-iuan, a member 
of a wardmote inquest (of the city of London) ; 
inquest-room, the room in which a coroner’s in- 
quest is held. 

1766 Entjck Lotidon IV. 17 Fourteen inquest-men. Ibid. 
373 This ward , . has 20 wardmote inquest-men. 1823 J. 
Newell An Enquii y, fc.0.. 31 Called in the City of London 
the Inqne.?t Jury, and in the City of Westminster Leet and 
Annoyance Jury : and which Inquest Juiy for its wisdom, 
usefulness, importance and power to a certain extent is not 
surpassed by any other. 1845 Mrs. Norton Chilci of Islands 
(1846) 109 We to the Inquest- Room, to hear in vain, Descrip- 
tion of the strong convulsive throes, .By which a struggling 
life gets rid at last of pain. 

\%XL^e'B\i^pci. pple. Sc. Obs. rare—'^. [ad. med. 
L. inquest-us ior L. inqutsUus : see prec. Used 
as pa. pple. of inqtiere. Inquire ; cf. Conquest pa. 
pple.'\ Inquired, questioned. 

11566 Bp. of Ross In Keith Hist Ch. Scot. App. (1734) 135 
Hir Majestic maid aiie Depesche befoir sche fell seik, hot 
at this present may nocht be inquest ihairof. 
tliaque’stionably, adv. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] 
Unquestionably. 

<7 1641 Bp. MouNTAGUrff/j 4 Mon. (1642) 500 Though it be 
not . . inquestionably to bee beleeved. 

Inque’Stuai, a. rare. [f. med.L. inquestus 
(see prec.), taken as z<-stem, like L. qtisestus -k -EG.'] 
Fixed by inquest, 

1B78 R. W. Eyton Key to Domesday 5 There are many 
cases.. where the inquestual extents of demesnes are either 
reduced or increased by Domesday. 

Inquiery, obs. form of Inquiry. 
t Inquiesce'ntial, a. Obs. rare — [f. In- 3 

L. quiescentia rest, Quiescence -i- - al.] H aving 

no rest or quiescence. Hence f Inquiesce'iitial- 
uess {rare—^). 

1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea. 423 Amongst the many other sad 
..troubles, this of the Marineis inquiescentialness is none 
of the inferiour ones, If the winds begin.. ten thousand 
sail, .dance after the miisick. 

’I’ sb, Obs. rare — [f. In - 3 4- Quiet 

sb., peril, after L. inqzties, -quiet-em.] Absence of 
quiet ; inquietude ; disquiet. 

a 1684 Leighton Ser/7i. Wks. (1868) 410 Sinful liberty 
breeds inquiet. 

luquiet (inkwai'et), a. [ad. L, inquiet-us, f. 
in- (In- 3 ) -f qtiutus Quiet. Cf. F. inquiet (16th 

c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not quiet. 

+ 1 . Restless, turbulent, troublesome. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Thess. iii, 7 How it bihoueth for to sue vs. 
For we weren not inquyet among Ibid, ii We ban 
held summe among 50U for to wandre inquyet, no thing 
worchinge. 1333 More Debell. Sale7nNVs,. 961/2 Inquiete' 
vnrestfull wretches. 1352 Holoet, Inquiet, importuzius. 

2 . Mentally disturbed ; uneasy, anxious, rare. 
1302 Atkynson tr. De Htitatione n, vi. 183 An euyll con- 
science Is euer ferefuU impacyent and inquyete. Ibid. tit. 
xxxiii. 223 Nat to be inquyete of mannes ingement. *803 

loa 



INQUIET. 

fi". La Fo>iifiine\ Ilennanu iS Emilia II. ?o6 LeViverUt 
IS'.!', iiiqiiiet, with hjs hand iipnn hi-, foiehe.nd 
Iliq[lliet (.mkwai'et', v. Now rare. Also (\ 
inqtiyit, {^erron. enc^uyet). [a. F. viqtticler 
(I2ih c.i, ad. L. hiquielare, f. inqiiiehis •. see 
prec.] tmns. To destroy the quiet of; to disquiet. 
1 , To prevent (a person) from living in pence 
and quietness ; to annoy, molest, harass. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caiiton 1483) iv. x-kxv. S3 Tho that 
wyllen be besy for to iiiquyeteii and lelten the peple bj’ 
theyr malyce oute of reste and pees. iS30"^ rlit 22 
Hm. F///, c. IS His s.aide subiectes..sh.all [not] he sued, 
ve.sed, nor inquieted in tlieyr bodies goodes landes nor 
cattalles. 1578 LiNnr.SA.v(Pitscottie] Chro».Scot. (S.'J'. S.i 
L 361 'I'lie ting inquyrit qnho it was that knoldt so fast till 
inquyit him fie his rest. 1697 Sir B. Seiowur Lei. toCon- 
•vocatio}i-Elaii 35 They were fiequently and oftentimes 
aiiested and inquieted in their Coming. 1812 Sir R. Wilson 
PrhK Diary I. 6, I passed the night pretty well, but a little 
inquieted by mosquitoes. 

t 2 . To render uneasy; to disquiet; to disturb 
(in mind). Obs. or arch. 

i486 Surtees Elisc. (1S88) 47 M. John Harlngton hath 
been lately inquietid by untiue repot t maidc of liyine 1494 
Fabyan Chroii. v. cxv. 88 The mystiuste that he liad in 
them many tymes inquyeted hyra. 1308 F isnr.R 7 Penit. 
Ps. VI. Wks. (E. E. T. S.) 12 Conscyence. . crokelh the wyll 
and enqiiyeteth the soule. is4o_ Morysind _ kVt'fs’ Iniroii. 
IVysd. D b, What . . foolysshenes is it, to inqulete thy mynde, 
whyles thou studiest to delyte it ? 1813 Mad. D’Arblay 
Let, 12 J une in Diary (1846) VII. 189 This delay . . inquieted 
notre ami. 1828 Lanoor hnag. Conv. Wks, 1846 1. 339/1 
To fill his bosom with every .. thorny plant that might 
pierce, blister, or inquiet it. 

t l!nq,ui‘etance. Ohs.rare-''^. [f. I nqviet zi. 
+ -ANCB: ci.vaQd.h. qtiieiantia.'\ =next. 

1331 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 96 The,. 
Comissarie demaundyd .. diverse questions, .to the gieat 
inquietance of the . . Mayer. 

Inq_Uietatioil (iitkw3i|et?'“j3n). arch. [a. OF. 
inqiiielation (1-142 in Godef.), ad. med.L. inquie- 
Idtion-em, n. of action f. inquietare to Inquiet.] 
The action of inquieting, disturbing, or molesting ; 
the fact or condition of being inquieted ; = next. 

1461 Rolls Parli. V. 487/2 Extorcions, Robberies, IMurdres 
been inultiplied and contynued within this Rearae, to the 
grete disturbauiice and iuquietation of the same. 1330-1 
Act iz Hen. Vni, c. 12 Preamble, The inquyetacion and 
damage of the Kyngs people. 16.^7 Tkapi' Comm. Matt. 
xiii. 23 Thine earnest pantings, inquietations, and desires of 
better cannot but commend thee much to God.^ 1684 tr. 
Sonet's Merc. Commit, xix. 727 The Disease to which a con- 
tinual inquietation is joined, is terminated witliin four dayes. 
[18^8 R, W. Dixon Uist. Ch. Eng. I, i. 39 During the same 
period the complaints of the clergy concerning the inquieta- 
tion of the times never ceased,] 

Xncitu'eting, vbl. sb, [f. Inquiet v. + -ing'^.] 
The action of aisturbing or molesting ; the condi- 
tion of being disturbed or disquieted. 

1527 Waeham Lei. to Walsey in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 
I. App.xv. 33 It is a great trouble, vexation, and Inquyetyng 
to be callyd afore your graces commissaries and mine. 1S31 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 100 Enquyetyng of 
the Students, and. .greatt liyiiderans. 1660 R. Coras Power 
if Snhj. 2ot Without quai-rel, inquieting, or vexation of our 
heirs. 

Inq^xii’etly, rare, [f, Inqtjibt «. + -ly 2. 
Cf. L. inquiete.'] In an inquiet or uneasy manner. 

*893 Vizetelly Glances Bach I. xvi. 313 The duchess, 
after glancing inquietly at me . . advanced a few paces. 

t Inqui'etness. Qbs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The condLlion of being inqniet ; inquietude. 

1302 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione in. xxxiii. 223 Of inor- 
dynat loue & vayne drede cometh all inquielne.s of herte 
and dystruccyon of soule. 1316 in Gross Gild Merck. II. 
381 To the grete trouble, inquietnes and einpoueresshement 
of the same Towne. 1370 Buchanan Admonit. Wks. (iSga) 
33 Devysing of generall inquietnes throw y" haill realms. 
Xn^uietude (inkwoi'etiznd). [a. Y .inquiitude 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or ad. late L. inquietudo, 
n. of condition f. inquietus Inquiet a.] 

1 1 . The fact or condition of being inquieted or 
having one’s quiet disturbed ; disturbance. Obs. 

01440 Capgrave Lifi St. Katk. i. 335 Of many thinges 
was sche sor a-gast. But most of inquietude, a i6^g Wor- 
TON Life Dk, Buckkm. in Relig. (1651) 10^ Having had 
such experience of his fidelity. , he . .found himself engaged 
in honour . . to support him .. from any further inquietude. 
1748 Ansoiis Voy. It. v. 178 The Commodore.. giving strict 
orders that they [the female_ prisoners] should receive no 
kind of inquietude or molestation whatever. 1797 Mrs. Rad- 
CLIFFE Italian iii. 20 Guard her from inquietude as vigi- 
lantly as I have done. 

2 . Med. Restlessness (of the body), caused by pain, 
uneasiness, or debility. 

*597 A. M. tr. Gutllemean's Fr. Chirurg. 52/1 Out of the 
which insuelh Inquietude, Agues, Convulsions, Sfasnms. 
1661 Lovell Hist, AnUn. i]- Elin. 334 Inquietude, which is 
a various turning of the^ body, and members, caused by 
matter molesting the sentient parts, 1662 Stillingfi,. Orig. 
Sacr. in. iii. § 8 The inquietude, aches, and infirmities of 
old age. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 638 A general 
soreness over the body, yawning, inquietude, and most of 
the other concomitants of a febrile incuusion. 1873 H, C. 
Wood Therap. (1879) 476 A naicotic, producing in animals 
at first inquietude, soon followed by paresis. 

1 3 . Restlessness (of a thing). Obs. rare. 

1790 Proc. African Assoc, tg, I was struck with . . the in- 
quietude of his eye. 

4 . Disturbance of mind ; uneasiness, disquietude. 
i6s8_PHitups, Inquiehtde. restlessnesse, want of repose, 
or quiet of minde. 1695 Lo. Preston Sgeth. Pref. ii 


3.52 

We are travelled with UneaMuess, and Inquietude amld^t 
our laigest Enjoyments. 1709 SriiLr. Taile> No. 142 P3 
The following Lcttei is what has ghen me no small In- 
quietude, 1794 Ln. fiiirrriPLD in Ld. Amidaiid’s Con. 
(tS6p) III. 16S, Gibbon is better, hut £ am by no means 
without iiiqnietncle on his account. 1876 BiNCRorr I/isi. 
U. S. IV. XXX vil, 393 His forehead was sometimes marked 
H’ith thought, but never with inquietude. 

b. pi. Disquieting thoughts ; anxieties. 

1632 K.irkm\n Clerifl a- I.oGn i?2 Since I was fiist mo- 
lested by these inquietudes foi your fail Mistiess. 1783 
Cowpr.R Lett. 29 Sept., \\ ks. (18761 140 In the meantime 
your philosopher, .esc.apes a thousand inquietudes to whicli 
the indolent are subject. 1865 M. .Aitxoi.n list. hit. iv. 
(1875) 176 Tile very passion of the sistei’s longing sometime-, 
inspiied torturing inquietudes, 

t Inquilinate, z>. Obs. rare — '', [f. ppl. .stem 

of late L. mquilTndre lo be a hojournei ; see next.] 

‘ To dwell in a strange place’ (Cockeram, 1633). 
Xliquiline (rnkwjbm), sb. (a.) rare. [ad. L. 
inquilimis an indvveller in a place not his own, a 
sojourner, lodger, f. in- (In- ^) + colcre to dwell. 
Cf. F. inqitilin (Cotgr. 1611).] 

1 . j* a. A sojourner, a lodger, an iiidweller. Obs. 
a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 436 Clemens . . 

and Origen, being both natives or inquilines of .Mexandiia. 

2 . Zool. An animal which lives in the nest or 
abode of another ; a commensal or guest. 

1879 F. H. Butler in Encycl. Brit. X. 46/1 Besides the 
larva of the gall-m.aker, or the householder, galls usually 
contain inquilines or lodgers, the larvm of what are termed 
guest-flies or cuckoo-flies. 1882 Athcnxum i July 19/1 
Numerous inquilines of other order-s of insects (chiefly 
beetles) found in ants’ nests, which the ants, .never molest, 
but even take great care of. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. II. 
Sio There are seveiaj genera of gall-flies which, .are known 
as guest gall-flies or inquilines. 

3 . attrib. or as adj. 

1716 M. Davies At/ten. BHt. II. To Rdr. 36 So sung the 
InqulUn-Muse of Bemerton, Mr, Noiris. 

Hence Inquilinious a. Zool,, living in the nest 
or abode of another. 

1879 F. H. Butler in Encycl. Brit. X. 46/1 Some saw- 
flies are iiiquilinous in the galls of gall-ants. 

1 1‘nq.tlinate, V. Obs. [f. pqd. stem of L. in- 
quindre to pollute, etc. Cf. obs. F. inquiner (1519 
in Godef.).] tmns. To pollute, defile, corrupt. 

1542 Becon Ckrisim, Banquet in Early UHes. (1B43) 69 We 
are.,inquinated,_.spotted, and defiled. _ 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. III. vii. tsi An old opinion it was of that Nation, 
that the Ibis feeding upon Serpents, that venemous food so 
inquinated their, .egges within their bodies, that they soine- 
times came forth in Serpentine shapes. 1661 Lovell Hist. 
Anim. 4- Min. 34J False visions are from the vice of the 
aqueous humour, inquinated by vapours or humours. 1682 
Sir T, Browne Ckr. Mar. ii. § 7 The soul may be foully 
Inquinated at a veiqj low rate, and a man may be cheaply 
vitious, to the perdition of himself. 

Hence f I-nquinated J>pL a,, polluted, corrupt, 
1592 Chettle Kind-harts Dr. (1841) 15 These impes of 
iniqiiitie , . draw whole heapes to hearken to their inquinated 
cries. 1649 J. H. Motion to Pari. Adv. Learn. 39 These 
inquinated prejudices of education. 1630 tr. Cavssin's Ang. 
Peace 83 The inquinated times of the Hebrew Kings. 
Xnquiliation_(inkwintf*-j3n). Now [acl. 
late L. inquindtidn-em (Vulgate), n. of action from 
inquinare to Tnquinate. Cf, ohs. F. inquination 
(Godef.).] The action of polluting, defiling, or 
corrupting ; polluted condition. Also (witli an and 
pi'), a defilement, a defiling agent, lit. and fig. 

1447 Bokenham Seyniys (Roxb.) 357 For the kynde of 
lyht ys . . That . . It dyffoundyth the self wyth owte in- 
quynacyoun. 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) 2 Cor, vii. i Let us 
cleanse our selves from al inquination of the flesh and spirit. 
1626 B.acon Sylva § 676-7 Their Causes, and Axiomes. .are 
meere Iiiquinations of Experience, and (Joncoci it not. 1665 
Needham /l/er/fc. 410 A venemous Miasma or Iii- 

quinatioii affecting the bloud. 1710 T, Fuller Pharm. 
E.xtcvip. 293 It . . obliterates putridinous Iiiquinations. 
1890 J. H. Stirling Gifford Lect. xii. 220 fTliis] saves God 
from any derogation of diiect intromission with the inquin- 
ation of sense. 

Inquirable, enquirable (in-, fekwoio-rab’l), 
a. Now 7'i3re. [f. Inquike w. -1 - -able.] That may- 
or should be inquired about or into ; that admits 
of or calls for inquiry ;' open to inquiiy. (Chiefly 
in legal use.) Also with into. 

a, 1483 Act s Hen. VII, c. 7 The same . . Disobeysance 
shall be Felony, enquirable and determinable as is afoiesaid. 
rS8S Act 27 Hen, VIII, c. 5 § i All maner .. thinges en- 
quirable presentable or determinable before iusticers of 
peace. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. I. (1739) 88 This 
made the crime enquirable at the common-Law. 1740 Col. 
Rec. Pennsylv. IV. 404 Any Thing of this kind . . is more 
properly enquirable by otheis than by us. 

/3. a 1347 Petit, in Rye Cromer (1889) 53 All suche 
transpases & offences as be . . Inquyreable in Haven 
Courts. 1374 J, Jones Nat. Begin. Gro%v, Things 42 So 
that it vver requisite at Assises, Sessions, and Sinodes, it 
were inqueereable. 1631 R. Saunders Plenary Possess. 9 
The Third Question inquirable into is [etc.]. i6yo Buskell's 
Case in Plieuix (1721) I. 423 An Article inquirable in every 
Oyer and Terminer. xy66 W. Gordon Gen. Couniing-ho. 
377 The consideration of the note was not inquirable. 

t Inquirance, enqtarance. Obs. Forms : 
5 enquer-, enquiraxince, -ance, inquyrans, 6 
inquyr-, inquiraunce, -ance. [In ME. enquer- 
ance (prob. OF. or AF.), f. enquerant, pr. pple. of 
enqtierre to Inquire: see -anoe.] Inquiry. 

141Z-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troyn. xxx, Of which thynge., 


INQUIBE. 

I wyll my svlfe inaken enqueraimre ri449 Preoru Rep> . 
II. vni. 188 Fin enquiiancis wlii Gad cheNilli tlli^ place. 

( 1485 Dighy Myst. (1882) 1 176, 1 rommaiinde you all . 
aftei thi-. ynng Uyng to m.iko good enqiiernunce. 1526 
TiNP.vn Acts x 17 'I'lic men .. had made Inquyrance fm 
.Simons hniissp 1367 Mvpin G>. Fond gig Man mniiqht 
iiy .nit and inquiraunce aftei these nltnine 01 mine into 
knowledge hci ein. 

Inqui-i-'ant, enqiiiT’ant, a. noncr-u'd. [iireg. 
f. Inquiue, Fnqutrk t -ant : cf. F. enquOani. See 

also iNQmuUNT.] Incjuiiino, 

1822 Blncku'. Mai. XI. 163 'Bills nspliant, Tboimli (,li- 
s(‘l v.nnt, enquimnr .. beli.n}')! tlie foot cloven. 

IiKIuire, enqtlire (in-, enkw sio-.!; v Fm nm ; 
see A. below. [ME. cnqiier-c{n. ■is.i'iV . enquo -> c 
iettqwr-ant], mod.F. cnqiifr-ir ~\f. rtiqncrer, rn- 
querre, It. inqnicrere. j inchicrere, inchiedere-.— 
late pop.L. type ''inqucifreiox inqiuvrcre (analytic.al 
for cl.L. inqtiiriTc), f. in- ( In- + qtimrere to ask. 
In Eng. the stem- vowel was conibnued to the cl.f,. 
in 15th c. ; Sc. retained the Fr. form. Tlie preli.x 
liegan also to he conformed to L. in i.f- lj;th c., 
but the half-latini^ed enquire still subsists beside 
inquire : cf. endoss, endorse, indo>se.'\ 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

a, 3 anquere, 3-6 enquere, 4 enquer. 

C1290 Bcket 387 in S. Rig. Leg. I. 117 He let konp fie 
contieies an-qiiere [Harl. eiiqiieie] Hov muche ech Man 
scholde paije. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7675 King Williniii 
..Let enqiieii fv'.jv. eriqueiy, enquere] streitliclie [etc.]. 
C134Q Cursor M. 11475 (Trin.) Goop he seide & faste en- 
quere how he is lioni & wheie. 6-1380 Sir F'erumb. 2919 
panne of hy'men he gaii enquer. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton 1 
Dictes(>-j Enqueie and seke to haue veitues. 1535 Coviii'- 
dale I Sam. xxili. 23, I wyl enquere after him. 

]3. 5-y inquere, Sc. inqueir, 6 inqueere. 

14.. Sir Benes (MS. M) 1030 A palmers wede thou slialte 
were, So may thou best after hym inquere. 1487 Bnrhonr'.s 
Brnce iv, 221 Of thingis that he vald Inqueir. xsszAct 
4 Hen. VIII, c. 20 Preamble, [They] caused a Croiiner to 
sit and inqneie on the vieii of the Bodies. _ 1363 ^1x31 1 
JVhs. (iSgo) II. 57 Perchaiise .sum man wil inqueir. 1574 
Inqueere [see Inquirable | 3]. 1390 Spr-Nsrii Q. 1. i. 31, 

I chiefly doe inquere [rimes heave, neaie, wearej. 1663 
Butler Hud.i. i. 131 Whatever Sceptick could iiKituie 
for, For every why he had a lulierefore. 

7. 5-6 enquyre, enquier, 5- enquire. 

” 14., Chaucer’s L. G. IV, 1152 Dido (MS. Gg. 4. 771, Of 
the dedes hath she nioie eiiquyrid [4 MSS. entjuered, rime 
lered]. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. clxxxviii. [clxxxiv,] 
575 Than he was enqiiyied vvheie he had the wyne. 1596 
StiAics. Merck. V. j. i. 183 Goe pre.seiitly enquire, 1399 
— Muck Ado 1. i. 181 Would you biiie her, that you enquier 
after her? 1667 Milton P. L, m. 571 He .stayd not to 
enqiiiie. 1763 H. Walpole Otranto^ iii. 47 Enquiie who 
is without. 1836 (ti/le) Enquire within upon Everytliing. 

5 . 5-6 iuquyre, 5- inquire. 

c 1440 Inquired [see B. 3 b], 1483 Caxton C. do la Tottr 
F V b, Dylygently inquyred and kno wen._ 1483 Cnth. A ngl. 
196/2 To Inquire. 1567 Gnde 4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) loo 
Thair coiinsell is to seirche and to Iuquyre. 1603 Bacon 
Adv. Learn, ii. i. § 5 He inqnireth the nature of a common- 
wealth. 1611 Bible Ps. x.xvii. 4 To inquire in his temple. 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 164 f 2 To inqiiiie if they had 
heard any thing. 1830 Tennyson At Mem. iv, Who .scarcely 
darest to inquire. 

B. Signification. 

'1*1. trails. To search into, seek information or 
knowledge concerning, investigate, examine. Ohs. 

c 1300 Beket 1356 That 5e with ous sende, A legal to Enge- 
londe : to enquere thevof than elide. 1388 Wyclif x. 6 
That thou enquere my wickidnesse and enserclie my .symne. 
1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 8 The u.se of a 
Probe, .sometimes to enquire the depth of a wound. 1646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. iii. 67 The writings of .some, 
and Maps of others, are to lie enquired. 1787 Generous 
Attaclim. IV. i68 Its propriety [was] enquired with a de- 
gree of scrupulosity that would have done honour to the 
most rigid of the Fathers. 

fb. To search (a place). Obs. rare. 

6-1603 Birth Merl. ii. i. 292 Do but inquire this 

forest, I’ll go with you. 1615 Chapman Odyss. iv. 520 Who 
can the deep.s of all the seas enquiie. 

2. To seek knowledge of (a thing) by putting 
a question ; to ask about ; to request to be told ; 
to ask (something) of, Sc. at (a person). 

a. with simple object. Now less usual. 

c 1303 Pilate 52 in E. E. P. (1862) 112 Pie wiste wet ))« 
gyle And Jie maner enquerede of he lond. 1388 Wvclip 
dtait. ii. 16 Aftir the tyme that he had enquerid of the 
astromyens. 01430 Merlin 44 They enquered tidinges of 
Merlin, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon xxiv. 446 Euer enquyi- 
ynge newes for that he sought for._ 1348 Hall Chron.. 
Hen.V, 76 b, Of whom the duke inquiied the numhre of his 
enemie.s. 1^7 Shaks. Cor. in, i. 54 You must enquire your 
way. 1633 Bp. Hall Hard Te.xis 501 To inquire my inter- 
pretation of this dreame. 1749 Fielding Tom fanes xviii. 
v'ii, To inquire the character of a servant. 1783 Burns 
Cotter’s Saturday Night vii, The wily mother. . Wi’ heait- 
struck, anxious care, inquiies his name. i8os_Emily Clark 
Banks ofDouro II. no Captain O'Dell enquired Mr. Tay- 
lor’s residence in town. 1812 Byron Wks. 11832) II. 202 
Before recurring to my own business I could not help en- 
quiring that of Sheridan. 

b. with interrogative clause as object (in indirect 
or, less frequently, direct oration) ; To ask, make 
the inquiry, 

c 1290 [see A. a], 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10469 pe king 
enquerede of is men al, wat hii awel here ? c 1380 Wyclip 
Sel. Wks. III. 312 Wolde God jiat alle...trewe men wolden 
enquere where it were betre for to fynde goode prestis bi 
fre almes of jie peple. c 1440 Ipomydon no Men . .Enquered 



INQUIRE. 

of iiitin uf other contre, Of Calabie lond vvlio was kyiige. 
* 5*3 1 ' II Surv. 2 It ib to be ingueied how many 

foldes are of t!ie demayna. 1530 Palsgr. 360 We emiuyre or 
demaunde if__'vc haue any paite or porcyon theiof. i6n 
UlULi: ii/ali. ii. 7 Herod, .enquired of diem diligently what 
tune the Starre appeared. 1683 Ray Corf. (1S481 132 Visit 
him, and inquire of him whetiier he de.signs to engrave and 
publish any of those icons. 1747 Wi.sliiy Prim. Phyde 
(1762) p. viii, They began to enquire how they might 
account for these Things. Ibui. p. xiv, Is it enquired; Hut 
are theie not Books enough aheady ? 1824 Galt Rothclan 
III. vii. viii. 76, I will inquire at the servants, .if he has 
gone out. 1833 Ht. Martinlau Berkeley the Banker i. 
iv. 03 ‘ May one able about the forgeis? ’ inquiied Fanny. 

i'C. To ask (a question). Obs, (In first quot. 
with dative of person, or double object.) 

ai^oo-^a .■lle.vaitdcr iito Enquire me 11031 pat question, 
for I quetli he it neuer. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (\V. de W. 1531) 
i8 Which forbyddeth ony peison to euquyie ony suche 
questj’on. 

f 3 . To seek information from (a iDerson) by 
putting a question ; to address a question to, to 
question, interrogate; to ask (some one). Obs. 

a. with personal object only, or const, of ox for. 

c 1430 Freemasonry 441 They schul enquere eveiy iiionn . . 

.^ef any nion movve be y-fbwnde gully. 1461 Paston Lett. 
No. 4og II. 38, I enquerycl liym of the gydyng of my 
maystyr yoie sone. 1541 R. Coi'ca.vd Guydau's Quest. 
Chirurg., Man. e.eam. Lazarcs Q iij, Than enquyre hym 
of his dreanies. 1671 hliLTon P. A\ i. 458 Thou no more 
with pomp and sacrifice Shalt be inquired at Delphos or else- 
ivhere. 1682 Dryden Medal liu, [The Bible] was fram’d at 
first our Oracle t’ enquiie. 

b. with subordinate inteirogative clause. 

qi44o Jacob's Well (E. E. T. .S.) 264 pou schalt ben in* 

quiied wheher hou dedyst hem for god or for he world. 1349 
Compl. Scot. To lidr. 13 He hiquirit annibal, quhat iuge- 
nient he lied of his philosophour phorinion. a 1639 Sroi- 
liswooD Hist. Ck. Scot. V. (1677) 277 Mr. Patrick being 
enquired,, whether he would submit himself to trial. 

4 . inir. To make search or investigation ; to 
search, seek; to make inquisition. Const, into, 
to/i after. 

cr330 R. Brunnu Citron. (zSio) 247 pe kytig was [to] en- 
quere of her wikked dedes. c 1386 Chaucek Ulan of Lazo's 
f. S3_i This gentil kyng. .thought he wold enqueie Depper 
in this cas. — Wife's Prol. 316 What nedelh thee of me 
to enquere or spyen? 1500 .S'sV ih’swj (Pynson' 3424 In 
eche londe do thou enquere After syr Beuys of Hamptowiie. 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 11, Inirod. 4 Of faery lond yet if he 
more inquire ._. He may it fynd, 1648 D. Jenkins IFks. 
(Tablel, Biiberies, E.Ytortions, Monopolies, ought to bee en- 
quired after by the House of Commons. 1711 Addison S/ect. 
No. 63 P 6, I inquired into what they were doing, a 1714 
Sh.vrr Senn, II. ii. (R.), And here two things are to be en- 
quired into. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. viii. (187s) 133 
He began by inquiring into the ch.nracter and manners of 
die Pope. 

5 . intr. To seek information by questioning ; to 
put a question or questions ; to ask, (In biblical 
use often = to consult an oracle, etc.) Const, of, 
also (now Sc.) at (the source of information) ; 
about, after, f ^(tlie subject of inquiry). To in- 
quire after (a person) , to make inquiries about his 
welfare, etc., to ask how he is. 

C137S Cato Major n. vi. in Anglia VII, Enqueie not of 
priuites Of God, ne eke of lieuene. c 1460 Play Sacram. 
6a8 Fast to liym I wold inquere. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Utatt, 
ii, 8 Goe and inquire diligently of the childe. iS9® Sinits. 
Tam. Stir. 1. ii. 166, I proniist to enquire carefully About 
a bchoolemaster. i6oo — A. H. L. in. iv. 50 You haue oft 
enquired After the_ Shepheard that complain’d of loue. 
1611 Bihle Gen. x,xiv. 57 Wee will call the Danisell, and 
enquire at her mouth. — i Sam. .\xiii. 2 Dauid enquiied 
of the Lord. — 1 Chron. .\iii. 3 Let us biing againe the 
Aike of our God to us: for wee enquired not at it in ihe 
dayes of Saul. 1613 T. Lorkin Let. S July Ln Crt. ij- Times 
Jas. /(184SJ 1 . 255 Sir Thomas Somerset inquires very kindly 
after you. nii74S Swift (J.), To those who inquired about 
me, my lover would answer that [etc.]. 1749 Fielding Tom 

Jones xn. v, We may e.xpect to meet with somebody to 
inquire of. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 45 i» 8 lyiien 
parents make ai tides for their children without enquiring 
after their consent. 1827 Keble Chr. K 17 Sund. Tiin. x, 
Dare not to enquire Of Him whose name is Jealous. 1846 
Trench Mirac. xv. (1862) 256 After this greater offender 
they inquire now. 

b. To make request (for a thing) ; to ask to see 
a person. Const, for (after, obs. or arch.). _ 

1300-20 Dunuar Poems xxix. 31, I half inquyrit in mony 
a place, For help and confort in this cace. 1603 SiiAics. 
Meas.for UI. iv. i. 17 Duke. Hath anybody eiiquh’dfor 
mee beie to day? . . Ular. You haue not bin enquir’d aftei . 
i6ii Bible Hr/j ix. ii Inquire in the house ofludas. for 
one called Saul of Tarsus. 

f 6. trans. To seek, search for, try to find. esp. 
with out (rarely forth) : I’o seek till one finds ; to 
seek out, search out, find out by seeking (often 
including ihe notion of cf. 3), Obs. 

1390 Gowdu Conf. I. 176 Al that I may enquiie and seche 
Of such deceipte, I Idle it al. 1430-80 tr. Secret a Secret. 
(E. E.T. S.) 36 Enquere the on that wolle trewly here tin 
lettris. 1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. cle W. 1331) 3 h, Enquyie & 
seke sur lorde, he fi.xed in liym, * 39 * Shaks. 'Two Gent. 
11. iv. 186 Goe on before : I shall enquire you forth. 1396 
— Merck. V. iv. ii. t Enquire the lewes house out. 1397 
1st Ft. Return fr. Parnass. iv. i. 1247 Now good Se.vton, 
1 am tirde .. with enquiriiigc you. 1673 Marvell Corr. 
ccli.Y. Wks. 1872-5 II. 482 To inquire out the Printer and 
Author. 1723 PorE Odyss. vii. 37 Well known to me the 
palace you enquire. *73* Johnson Rambler No. 98 IT 17 
He, .would enquire out a trade for his eldest son. 1790 
Norman tS- Bertha II. 165 An unhappy chance conducted 
Bertha to iiiy house . . to enquiie out your residence. 
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t 7 . trans. (or absoT) To ask for, demand; to 
require. Obs. rare. 

* 5*3 BiuDsnAwY?. Werburge i. 2138 Lainentynge iiyglit 
and day his departure As nature enquyred. 1547-64 B auld- 
WiN Mor. Philos. (Palfi.) iv. v. One friend ought not to 
enquiie any vniust thing of another. 1636 H. Phillips 
Pnrek. Pait. 11676) 85 Any number of pounds inquiied. 

^ 8. (errou.) I'o call, name. Obs. 

1390 Si’ENsnu F. Q. 11. X. 12 'The whitli he cald Caiiutium, 
for his hyic; Now Cantiuni, which Kent we conienly in- 
quyi e. 

t IncLuiTe, enqui're, sb. Obs. Also 6 in- 
quere, inquyre. [f. piec. vb.j Tlie action, or 
ail act, of inquiring; inquiry. 

c 1430 Merlin 3 They ivende that cure lorde sholde haue 
no kiiowynge of their oidenauiice and enquire. 1523 Ld. 
Bfrners Froiss. II. dxiii. [dix.] 451 That Betysach was in 
prison, and that inquyie was made of his dedes. a 1347 
Petit, in Rye Cromer (i88g) 53 Those trespases and offences 
that the Kyngs Highnes hath ahveys hadd the Inquere and 
punyssemeiit of. i6oo Look About Von xxi.v. in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 4S0 Flake thy inquire, wheie mac! Gloster 
lives. 1638 Wilkins Nezu World i. (1684) 142 Whether they 
aie tlieie in a Blessed Estate, or else wliat means there may 
be for their Salvation? with many other such Uncertain 
Enquires. 

lng[iiired, enquired (in-, enkwaioMd),///, a. 
rare. [f. Inquire v. + -ed 1,] Sought, investi- 
gated, asked, leqiiired, etc. : see the v'erb. 

1398 F LORio, hiqvisito, examined, enquired. 1684 R. Wal- 
ler Nat. Exper. 117 If Experience does not reach the very 
bottom of the enquired Truth, yet it goes hard if it strikes 
not out some Light. 

II InqnirendO (inkwolrerndd). Law. [L. in- 
quTrendo, ‘ by inquiring abl. gerund of inqturere 
to Inquire.] (See quots.) 

1607 Cowell Interpr., Inqiiirendo, is an authorltie giuen 
to a peison or persons, to inquire into some thing for the 
kings aduantage. 1848 Wharton Lasu Le.x., Inqnircndo, 
an authority giyen to some official person to institute an 
enquiry concerning the Ci own’s interests. 

t Inqui'rent, a. Obs. rare- {a.d.. Ij, itiqui- 
rent-ent, pr. pple. of inquTrere to Inquire. Cf. In- 
QUIBANT.] Inquiring. 

^ a 1763 SiiENSioNE Economy n. 149 Ev'n Delia s eye As 
in a garden, roves, of hues alone Inquirent, curious. 

Inquirer, enquirer (in-, enkwaio-rsi). [f. 
Inquire v. + -ee i.] One wlio inquires ; a seeker, 
investigator ; a questioner, interrogator. 

1370-74 Bp. Cox Injunct., For the Churchwaidens and 
Inquireis. 1603 Bacon Adv. Leaim. i. vii. § 6 The most 
cuiioiis man that lived, and the most universal inquirer. 
1699 Hjckes in Loti. Lit. Men (Camden) 283, I pray yon .. 
to let inciuirers know that my Book is advanced to the Iv. 
sheet. <21779 Warburton Legal, t.v. Introd., Wks, 
1811 VI. 217 Prejudices mislead the Enciuiiei no less than 
his passions. 1839 C. Barker Assoc. P rinc. iii. 62 ’These., 
virtues . . ever and anon present them.selves to the enquirer. 
1871 L. Steihicn Playgr. Europe x._(t89_4) 226 There is one 
great piuzle in store for the ciitical inquirer. Mod. Nume- 
lous inquirers have called during the day. 
b. Const, after, into, etc. 

1611 Florio, //iirtoiifow,. .a searcher or inquirer out of any 
thing. 1624 G.ataker Transnbst. 93 Curious enquireis 
after the workes of those that were before them. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. i. 278 Eager enquirers in what day of 
the moiith the world began. 1648 W. FIountague Devout 
Ess. I. viii. § I. 79 He answereth all siiiceie inquirers of 
truth. 1784 CowPEU Tiroc. 192 Such rhapsodies our shrewd 
discerning youth Learn from e.xpert inquirers after truth. 
1834 J. Angell Jajies [title') The Anxious Inquirer after 
Salvation diiected and encouraged. 1880 Grant White 
Every-Day Enf. 76 The inquireis as to the true pronun- 
ciation of English aie a great multitude. 

InquiTeas, enqtii’ress. rare. [Shoit for Hn- 
quireress, f. piec. + -Esa.] A female inquirer. 

1810 Splendid Follies 1 . 179 ‘ She’s an heiress, my dear 
lady.’ ‘ Indeed ! ’ replied the eiiquiress. 

Inquiring, enquiring (in-, enkwaio-rij]), 
vbl. sb. [f. Inquire v. f -ing 3.J The action of 
the verb Inquire ; inquiry. 

<11386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 790 By Avitt and subtil 
enqueryng [«;«<: spiyng]. 1330 Palsgr. 234/2 Inquyriiig, 
enquisition. 1346 J. Heywqod Prov. (1S67) 74 But this is a 
question of olde enqueryng [rime hearyngj. i6ti F lokio, 
Inuenimento,. . an inquiring out. 

Inqui’l’ing, enqni ring, ffl- a. [f. as prec. 
+ -IKG ^.] That inquires ; disposed to inquiie, 
given to inquiiy, inquisitive. 

1598 I'T.orio, luqnisieiiw, enquiring, searching, seeking, 
inquisitiue, busie. 1702 Rowe_ Tamerl. 1. i. 8g Tamerlane 
Comes like tlie Pjovj'-of enquiring Heav'n To Judge and 
to Redress. 1742 Richardson Pamela HI. 55 jackey.. 
now come.s in witli an inquiring Face. 1850 L. Hunt Auto- 
biog. II. XV. iSi Conscientious though not veiy inquiring 
Cleigymen. i8g8 Daily Nasos 22 Jan. 2/5 But this world 
is an inquiring world. This age is an inquiring age. _ 
Hence InquiTingfly, enqui'riiig’Iy adv., in an 
inquiring manner; with a disposition to, or indi- 
cation of, inquiry. 

1644 Digby Mans Soul (164 5I 24 Doubtfull propositions, 
which the understanding.. makelh inquiringly to informe it 
self of the tmth of them. 1821 New Monthly Mag. III.C15 
Curiosity lias been.. so naturally and so inquiringly awake. 
1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede lii, Dinah looked at him in- 
quiringly. 

+ luqui’l’ist. Obs. rare. [f. Inquire v. -f 
-ibT.] An inquirer, questioner. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa tiSii) IV. xlviii,_ 321 'Flic in- 
quuTst keeping himself oil the reserve as to his eiuployeis. 
1730 — Coir. (1804) IV. 123 So kind an eiiquirist. 


INQUIRY. 

t InquiTous, rt. Obs. rare~K [f. Inquire + 
-OU8.] Inquisitive. 

_ 1632 Litiigow 'Trav. \iii, 373 These Savages . . were still 
iiiquiious, what I was, and ivhether I went. 

Inquiry, enquiry (in-jenkvvaiwri). Forms; 
a. 5 enquery, 6-7 enquirie, 6- enquiry, 6 
iuquery, -rie, inquyrie, 6-7 inquirie, 7 iu- 
quiery, 6- inquiry. [In istb. c. enquery, f. en- 
quere, Inquire z/. + -y : subseq. altered to enquiry, 
inquiry, after the vb.J The action, or an act or 
course, of inquiring. 

1 . The action of seeking, esp. (now always) for 
truth, knowledge, or information concerning some- 
thing; search, lesearch, investigation, examination. 

<11440 York Myst. xxxii. no It laiigis to youre lord- 
schippe . . As souereyiie youre selffe to sitte of enquerjL 1381 
Lamb.arde Eiren. iv. i. (1602) 363 And this description ex- 
cludeth all meetings, that are oiiely for Enquirie : iii so 
much as to enquiie, and not to, heave and determine, is but 
a half doing. _ 1662 Stillingil. Ci-fY. Sacr. iii. i. §14, 
I clearly perceive upon exact enquiry, that to be an animal 
doth belong to the nature of man. 1719 Twhg R evenge v. 
ii, Enquiry will discover alb 1782 Burney Hist. Mas. 
(1789) II. i. 29 Its Notation seems a subject of enquiiy, not 
unwoithy the curiosity of musical readers. 

i8. iss^ dnrelio^ /sab. (i6o&)Bv}, The Kyng. .ordeyned, 
that the processe with diligent inquirie shuld be fornished. 
<1:1682 Sir T. Browne 'Tracts [1684) 98 Withoutall doubt and 
reason foi farther inquiry. 1743 J. FIoehis Serm. iii. 69 To 
reject the Christian religion without inquiry. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. ix. § t. 597 Fields of inquiry which had till then 
been unknown. 

b. (with j>li) A course of inquiry, an investiga- 
tion. 

<1. 1348 Hall Chron., Hon. VI 169 b, To call the eni- 
panelles, for thenquiry, as the use and order is. 1646 Sir 
T. Browne Pseud. Ep. i. vii. 27 Flany simples unknowne 
to his enquiiies. 1709S1EELE 'Tailer 'No. 6 F 4 We gener- 
ally spend the Evening, .in Enquiries into Antiquity. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) y. 424 To make a satisfactory enquiiy 
into what has been said. 

p. 1312 Her 4//<;«. K/ZAc 2oPteamhle,'rheire adherentes 
. .caused a Crouner to sit and inquere. .and for the inquery 
therof . . caused to be . . impanelled such parciall and mys- 
governed persons. 1348 Hall Chron., Heji. VII 48 He 
shortly caused inquyries to be made of diverse offences. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 126 If you still prosecute the same 
studies and inquiries. 1798 Wellington Let. to Tippoo 
Snttawi in Gurw. Desp, (1837) 1 . 5 You will afford every 
facility to the conduct of the necessary inquiries. 1868 
Lockvl'r Eleni. Astron. iv. (1S70) 147 We are now in a 
position to proceed with our inquiry. 

2 . The action of asking or questioning; inter- 
rogation, (In commercial use = Demand sb.i 4.) 

1563 Golding Cxsarv. 116 b. We coulde learne nothinge 
therof by enquhy. 1372 R, H. tr. Lauaierus’ Gkosies (1596) 
136 ’That Flagike and enquirie of things at the dead, did 
much displease God. 1611 Bible Prov. _xx. 25 It is a snare 
to the man . . after vowes to make inquirie. 1709 Steele 
'Tatter No. 120 f 4 Upon Enquiry, I was Informed that her 
Name was Jealousy. 1880 Daily Nezos zp Feb. 3/2 The 
Stock Exchange settlement begun to-day is the chief cause 
of the increased inquiry. 

b. A question ; an interrogation, a query. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen._ VIII 54 Of his awne frewyll and 
mynde, without any question or enquiry to him made. 1639 
D. Pell Improv. Sea Ded. d b, When they were ready to 
depait, a mutual inquiry was made how that they might 
meet again. 1715-20 Porn Iliad v. 631 Inquiries none they 
made: the dreadful day No pause of words admits. *814 
W. Brown Hist. Prop. Chr. Heathen II. 30 They made 
enquiries at him concerning the character of the inhabitants. 
1873 Scrivener Lect. Text N. T. 9 Our leply to this 
reasonable enquiry is simple, and wholly satisfactory. 

3 . Coiirt of Inquiry, a court legally constituted 

to inquire into and investigate any charge against 
an officer or soldier of the army, or any tiansaction 
in which the conduct of persons may be found to 
call for proceedings before a court-martial. Jury 
of Inquiry, t (a) a Grand Jury (also ijury of in- 
quest'. cf. Inquest sb. i, quot. 1655) ^ 

jury summoned to investigate the subject of a writ 
of inquiry. Writ of Inquiry, a writ directing an 
inquiry or inquest; spec, that described in quot. 
1809. 

1588 Fr.\unce Lawlers Log, r. xi.x, 67 b, Each Jury of 
enquiry ought to coiiteine twelve in number _at the least, 
and if there bee zS or more, it shal not bee amisse. Yet the 
common order with us is to have them of an odde number, 
as 17, jq, or 2r, to the elide . , that if they should dissent in 
opinion .. iheie should bee alwayes one to .. cast the _bal- 
laiice. iStjo Addison Amer. Lazu Rep. 21 Biackeni'idge 
asked the direction of the Court to exhibit a judgment for 
a penalty in evidence to a juiy of enquiry. 1808 Wlllinc- 
lON Let. to Pulteuy Malcolm 12 Nov. in Gurw. Desp.[i8%i) 
IV. 164 To be examined before the Court of Inquiry. 1809 
Tomlins Lazu Did., Writ of Inquiry of Damages, a judi- 
cial Writ that issues out to the Sheriff upon a Judgment by 
default, in action, pf the case, covenant, trespass, trover 
&c. commanding him to summon a jmy to inquire what 
damages the plaintiff hath sustained oecaslone prxinissorum. 
1875 Judicature Act Ord. xiti. § 6 Wheie the defendant 
fails to appear., interiocutory judgment may be entered, 
'and a writ of inquiry shall issue to assess the value of the 
goods and the damages. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7), 
Inquiry, Court of, frequently appointed by the Army au- 
thorities to asceitain the propriety of resorting to^uUerlor 
pxoceediiigs against a person charged befoie it. The evi- 
dence is unsworn. 

4 . attrib. ami Comb., as inquiry-office, etc. 

z888 A. T. Pierson Evang. Workx. 95 Inquiry-rooms will 
he put wheie no one can go out without passing their open 
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INQUISIBLE. 

doors 1894 Daily Neivs ij Apr. 7/3 Detectiveb Croxton 
and Gentle said that no doubt since 1S89 he had been living 
on inquiry fees. 1897 Gaz. 10 Apr. 7/2 Refeiring 

to obstinate South Africa inquiry witnesses. 

tlnquvsible, fl. Obs. rare. \img.L in quis- 
ile, inqiiis-ition + -iBbE.] Capable of being, or 
liable to be, inquired into ; subject to inquisition. 

(11676 Hmk Hist. Placii. Cof. {ijiGi I. x'xxi. 414 If the 
body cannot be seen, then it i.s inquisible befoie the justice.s 
of oyer and terminei. 

tlnq,uisite, V. Obs. [f. L. inqulsit-, ppl. 
stem ol inquirh-e to Inquire : perh., back-forma- 
tion from ittquisition. (It corresponds in form to 
a L. frequentative of inquirh’e \ and also partly 
to F, enqueier, OF. enquestcr,\n&^.'L.'*inquestare\.o 
make inquest.)] 

1 . trans. To inquire into, investigate, examine. 
Also absol. To make inquiry. 

1674 {title) Defensio Legis : Or, the Whole Stale of Eng- 
land Inqnisited and Defended for General Satisfaction. 
a 1734 North Lives (1826) III. 195 What rather encoiiiaged 
them to inquisite the actions of their adversaries. — Li/e 
Ld. Guildford (1808) II. 40 (D.) He inquisited with justice 
and decorum. 

2 . To proceed against (a person) by inquisition 
or by the method of the Inquisition. 

1639 Gentilis tr. S'erviia’s hujuis. in Hist, Comic. Treat 
(1676) 833 That those which are Inquisited or Cited for 
Heresie, flying within the State, shall be condemned for four 
years to Prisons separate from other Prisons. 1651 tr, Life 
Father S(trJ)i{\C}C) 22 This is all the remedy that can be 
had, that such as aie so narrowly inquisited may in their 
recourse to Rome with their Commissions find Justice. 
(£1734 North E.xciui. hi. viii. §50 (1740) 621 It is a trans- 
cendent Justification to be thus inquisited and in eveiy Re- 
spect, acquitted. 1736 Ch.vnuler Hist. Parsec. 223 He is 
farther a.sked, whether he hath ever been inquisited. 
tln<iuisite, a. Obs. rare. [In form ad. L. 
inquTslt-us, pa, pple. of inqiiTrerc to Inquire ; cf. 
Exquisite ; but with active sense.] Inquisitive. 

1808 Helen St. Victor Ruins o/Ripondall. 84 [Hebent 
his eyes] in the ino.st firm and inquisite search on his coun- 
tenance. 1822 ‘P. llEAUCHtMp’ (G. Grote) Analysis 123 
When mankind advance a little in knowledge, and become 
inquisite.^ [In ed. of 1875 altered to iitg'uisitive.] 

Inquisition (inkwizi-Jan), sb. Forms : 4-7 
inquisicion, etc. (with usual interchange in 4-6 
of i and y, s and c (sc, ss), -on {-one) and -otin), 6 
enquiaicion, 6- inquisition, [a. OF. inquisi- 
tion, -icion (12th c.in Hatz.-Darm,), acl.L. inqulsT- 
tion-em searching into, examination, legal examina- 
tion, n . of action from inqiurere to INQUIRE. Cf. 
It. inqtiishione , Sp. inquisicion.'] 

1 . The action or process of inquiring or searching 
into matters, esp. for the purpose of finding out the 
truth or the facts concerning something ; search, in- 
quiry, investigation, examination, research ; t scru- 
tiny, inspection {obsi). 

1382 VVvcLiF Acts xii. ig Inquicisioun [^^loss or sekyng] 
maad of keperis, he comaundide hem for to be brou^t. 
c 1450 tr. De Iinitaiione 1. iii. s Meke knowynge of Hself is 
more acceptable to god i>an depe inquisicion of kunnyng. 
(ti4So Cov. Ilyst. (Shaks. Soc.) 82 Stody with meke inquy- 
sissyon . . How I xal have knowynge of Godys wylle. 153s 
CovERDALE Ecclus. xi. 7 Whan thou hast made eiiquisicion, 
then refourme righteously. 1570-6 Lambarde Perainh. 
Kent (1826) 71 That the reader may he the more justly 
occasioned to make inquisition of the truth. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist, World in. (1634) 6 Wherein if lie have erred, then is 
aljfurther inquisition frivolous. 1736 Burke Subl. B. iv, 
xxi, The parts . . are yet so minute, as to conceal the figure 
of their component parts from the nicest inquisition of the 
microscope. 1S03 Woro,,^^-. Prelude viii. 536 A simple look 
Of child-like inquisition now and then Cast upwards on thy 
countenance. 1897 F. Hall in Nation [N.Y.) LXIV. 163/2 
Nor has it escaped the inquisition of the curious. 

to. with pi. Aa act of inquiring, or process of in- 
quiry ; a search, an investigation. 

(11440 Gesta Rom. i. xxxviii. 154 (Add. MS.) Anon was 
made an Inquysicion, who sawe the Erie turne the playse 
in the disshe. 1627-77 Fkltham Resolves ij. xxxi. 223, 
I will not care for a friend full of Inquisitions. a2(rj’] Hale 
Conienipl. 11. 190 Flake as speedy an Inquisition as thou 
canst, into thy own state, 1735 Berkeley Def. Free-ihink. 
hlaihein. § 11, I heartily abhor an inquisition in faith. 1878 
Bosw. Smith Carthage 295 By a seaiching inquisition every 
free-horn_ citizen . . had been swept into the ranks. 

2 . A judicial or official investigation or inquiry, 
an inquest ; also the document recording such in- 
quiry and its result. 

T387TREVISA Hidden (Rolls) VIII, 295 Kyiig Edward made 
hard inquisicioun ajenst eve! doers, and ajenst hem hat tres- 
pased ajenst )je orowne, hat mancre inquisicioun hijte trail- 
bastoun. 1424 Poston Leti.ldQ. 4 I. 13 The seyd Walter 
and Richard were foimden gilty of the seyd trespas by an 
iniquisicion ther of takyn. 1467 in E^t^. Gilds (1870) 383 
By the serche of the Bajdlies or by Inquisicion of .xij. men, 
1^8 Hall Ckrem., Hen. VIH 55 The inquisicion intendid 
and taken at the cytie of London, .afore Thomas Barnewell 
crouner. 1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 52 b, A man before 
suche age shall not bee sworne in no jurye nor no inquisition, 
i672JPettv Pol. Altai. 342, Ann. 1653, and 1654, there were 
inquisitions taken of the values which all and every parcel 
of land in Ireland yielded ann. 1641. 1707 Chamberlavne 
St. Gt, Brit. Iii._ xi. ^75 (Records in 'Power) Inquisitions 
post mortem, of infinite advantage upon Trials of Interest 
or Descent. 1712 Land. Gas. No. 3074/2 An Inqiii.sitioii 
taken . , upon View of the dead Body of James Duke of 
Hamilton, _ 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xvii.nds These, not 
being forfeited till the matter on which they arise is found 
by the inquisition of a jurjq and so made a matter of record. 
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1839 SiONEHOLSE A.xholnic 63 The inhabitants of the Isle 
or liordeieis as they are termed in the Inquisition of 1607. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 405/2 VVheic the king is entitled, 
upon the occunence of certain events, to take possession of 
real or personal pioperty previously belonging to a subject, 
the facts upon vvhicli the king's title accrues must he first 
ascertained by an inquisition or inquest of office. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit. II. X. 546 A defendant may be pioseiiuted mi 
murder or manslaughter upon an inquisition, which is tiie 
lecoi'd of the finding of a jury swoin to inquire concerning 
the death of a person super visum corporis. 1896 Law 
Times C. 358/1 R. became a lunatic, and was so found by 
inquisition. 

3 . A’. C. Ck. eWith capital 1 .) An ecclesiastical 
tribunal (officially styled the Holy Office) for the 
suppression of heresy and punishment of heretics, 
organized in the 13th century under Innocent III, 
under a central governing body at Rome called the 
Congregation of the Holy Office. 

The Inquisition e.xisted in Italy, France, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Portugal, and the Spanish and Poituguese colonies. 
The Spanish Inquisition, reorganized 1478-S3, became 
notorious in the 16th century for its severities. The Inqui- 
sition was abolished in Fiance in 1772, and in Spain finally 
in 1834. The Congregation of the Holy Office still exists, 
but is chiefly concerned with heretical literature. 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men tW. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 189 lliat 
letteth malycyously the offyee of the sayd iiiquysycyon. 
1568 V. Skinner tr. Montanus {title) A_ Discovery and 
Playne Declaration of Sundry Suhtill Piactices of the Holy 
Inquisition of Spayne. 1602 Warner Alb. Eng. _ix. xliv. 
(rdi2) 211 For not they onely (lie, but die in Imgring Tor- 
ments, who Fault to their Inquisition or their falsed Rj les 
must doe. 1664 H. More Myst. Pnu/. 43^ Many.. were 
most barbarously abused in the close Prisons of the Inqui- 
sition. 1691 Land. Gaz. No. 2724/1 On thepolh Instant. . 
by Order of the Tribunal of the Inquisition at Toledo 
.. Eight Jews weie burnt alive. I7S6_ Nugent f??-. 'Pour, 
Italy III. 289 [At Rome] they have an iiiciuisilipn, but it is 
neither so severe as those of Portugal and Spain, nor does 
it exercise its jurisdiction over foreigners. 1855 Prescott 
Philip II, II. ix. (1857) 310 The Spanish Inquisition, with its 
train of horrors, seemed to be already in the midst of them. 

trails/. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. Let. Sir W. Phillip.s, 
10 June, Declaring that it could not be very agreeable to 
live in a family where an inquisition was established.^ a 1897 
H. Drummond Ideal Life 86 Without that, life is worse 
than an enigma : it is an inquisition. 

4 . attrib, and Comb. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall ContempL, N . T . i. vi, Egypt is become 
the sanctuary, Judea the inquisition-house of the Sonne of 
God. 1644 Evelyn Diary! 12 Dec., [In Rome] next to this 
[Hospital] is the Inquisition house and prison, the inside 
thereof, I tlianke God, I was not curious to see. 1766 W. 
Gordon Gen. Counthig-ho. 281 To the inquisition-vessel, 22 
rials. i878_'J’ennvson Revenge ii, I shouW count myself 
the coward if I left them .. To these Inquisition dogs and 
the devildoms of Spain. iSgt Pall Mall G. i July 2/2 
There is a reign of more than Inquisition-terror at Santiago. 

InCLUisi'tion, v. [f. ;prec. sb.] a. intr. To 
make inquisition or investigation, to. trans. To 
proceed against by the Inquisition. 

1644 Milton Areop.fArh.) 61 If it come to inquisitioning 
again, and licencing.. it cannot be guest what is intended 
by som but a second tyranny over learning. 1646 J. Hall 
Poems 2 Or if you into some blind Convent fly Y’ are in- 
quisition'd stiaight_ for heresie. 1895 Academy 29 June 
537/3 Theyboie their testimony..in very aggressive fashion, 
and so were cruelly inquisitioned and done to death. 

IlK^uisitional (inkwizi-Jonal), a, [f. as prec. 
+ -AL. Cf. med.L. inquisitiondlis (1376 in Du 
1 Cange).] Of or jsertaining to the Inquisition ; of 
or pertaining to inquisition or inquiry, esp. such 
as is harsh, strict, or prying; inquisitorial, 

1644 Milton Areop. (Arb.) 54 Look, .whether those jilaces 
he one scruple the better, the honester, the wiser, the chaster, 
since all the inquisitionall rigor that bath bin executed 
upon hooks. 1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I, Ded. 9 To 
shew them what dismal Effects that inquisitional Spirit., 
would have on Literature in general. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antdpopopr, 11. n. il. iig The_ Bishop of Leon was an agent 
in England for the cruel and inquisitional Don Carlos. 1864 
Sir M. Stephenson in Atheiieeurn 3 Sept. 297/2 From its. . 
vexatious inquisitional character, and uncertainty. 

Inq.\lisi*tionary, tr. rare, [f.asprec. -f-ary.] 
= prec. 1846 in Worcester. 

Iliq.llisi’tionist. [f- as prec. + -1ST.] An 
officer of the Inquisition, or one who follows the 
methods of the Inquisition ; au inquisitor. 

i88a Si. fames’s Gas. 25 Mar., The Inquisitionists usually 
did their best to convert a man before they buuit him. 1899 
Wesiin. Gaz. 1 June 2/1 We are familiar with them in 
religion as persecutors and inquisitionists. 

Inquisitive (inkwi-zitiv), a, {sb.) Forms : 
4-6 inguisitif, etc. (with usual interchange of z 
and J/,/, fe, ff, and ve), 5 enquesitif, inguizitif, 
6- inquisitive, [a. OF. inquisitif, -we (Goclef.), 
ad. late L. inquIsTtwus (Boethius), f. L. inqumt-, 
ppl. stem of inqturere to Inquire; see -ive. Cf. 
It. inqtiisitivo (Florio).] 

Given to inquiry, questioning, or research; of 
an inquiring turn of mind; desirous of or eager 
for knowledge ; curious. (Of persons, their dis- 
positions, actions, etc.) 

ri 4 So. Merlin 292 Ewein white honde, that was more 
enquesitif, asked of whens thei were. 153* More Confut. 
Tindale Wks, [1557) 640/1, I purpose not. .to be so curiouse 
and inquisitive as to enquire whyther [etc.]. 1570 Dee 

As an Oxe. .no furder carefull or inquisitiue. 
1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. v. § n A natural curiosity and 
inquisitive appetite. 1654 Jer. Taylor Real Pres. Ep. Ded., 
1 Cl make us humble, apt to learn, inquisitive, and charitable. 
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169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) (7 The iu(|uisi- 
ti\c and belter Pint of Mankind. 1732 Blukellv ALiphr. 
VI. g 8 So many learned, wise and incluisitive men. a 1751 
Langlev Builder s ficwcl (1757) 26 It will not be in the 
Power of the most inquisitive Eye to diiLovei the Dififei ■ 
eiice. 1865 Groic Plato Pref. (1875) 7 The number of 
intellect.-,, independent, iiiqui-iitive, and acute i.-, always raie. 

to. Often (now usually) in an unfavourable 
sense : Unduly or impertinently curious ; prying. 

1529 Moke Dyaloge lii. Wks. 243/1 The lesse wilte the 
more iiiquiaiiife. 1605 Bacon Ad-.’. Learn, i. iJed, § 2 
BehoWing you not with the imiuiritive eye of pmsimiplinn. 
(Z1716 Sourii Twelve Serin. (i7i7)_lV. 70 Imiuisitive Pei- 
sons .. who have a Mind (u pry into the 'I'lionghts and 
Aclioiib of their Neighbour. 1787 A. H amil'Ion in Pederalht 
Ni 2. 12 The genius of our people will ill biook the inquisitive 
and peremptory spirit of Excise laws. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Cont. Countries I. 181 This was the most inquisitive old 
fellow I have ever seen. 

fig. c 1645 Howell Lett. (16501 1 1 , v. 7 , 1 pray he cautious 
of your carriage under that meridian, it is a seaiching (In- 
(juisitive) air. 1884 Mag. of Art VII. 163 A girl in a white 
ligured gown at work, . . white window curtains about her, 
and the inquisitive light sLieaming aiound her. 

c. Const, of, after, about, for, into, f upon (tlie 
thing Yvhich one seeks to know), or with i)f., or 
subordinate interrogative clause. 

C1386 C.nK\nx.v. Miller's Prol. 56 An hoiisbonde shal nat 
been Inqiiisityf Of goddes piyuetee nor of his wyf. C1450 
Lydg. & Burgh Sccrccs 1772 heading. How a kyng .shiilde be 
inquisitiff to knowe diners Oppymyouns. 1474 Sin J. Pasion 
in P. Lett. No. 745 III. 114 He was passyng iiiquisilyff 
Iiowe that I waspuiveyd for recompen.syng off Towne.sliend. 
1477 ICarl Rivers (Caxioii) Didcs 62 Be not imiuisitif vpon 
other folkis lest they be inquisitif vpon the. 1520 Win union 
I'lilg. (1527) 3!), Pie is eiier inqiiisytyuc of snclic maters. 
1576 Fle.ming Panopl. Epist. 178, I would Imve been iii- 
quisilive after things mure commendable. 1634 Sir T. 
Herberi' Trav. 149 Not veiy inquisitive about foiielgiie 
affaires. 1655 I’uLLER Ch. Hist. IV. iii. § i Foiaigueis iheic 
being very inijuisitive of them, to be .sati.sfied in the par- 
ticulars of his devotion. 1676 tr. Gnillatierc' s I'oy. Athens 
1 17 We were all of us inquisitive after the famous Temples 
of Jupiter, Minerva, and Venus. 1693 Dkvdln fiivenal 
xvi. (1697) 390 Inquisitive of P'ights, and longs in vain To 
find him in the Number of the slain. 1699 Bkntlkv Phal. 
246 He was cuiious and inquisitive into the Plistory of 
Poetry and the Stage. i7ii_ Addison Spect.^ No. 50 ir 2 
Tlie Upholsterer finding my P’riend veiy inquriitivu about 
these his Lodgers. 1737 Whiston Josephus, Aiitiq. i. xi. 

§ 4 Lot’s wife being too nicely inquisitive wliat would be- 
come of il. 1753 Hogarth Anat. Beauty 4 Gentlemen, 
who have been inquisitive after knowledge in pictures. 1820 
Lamb_A 7 /(Z Ser. i. South Sea Ho, Some curious finger .. 
inquisitive to e.xplore the mode of book-keeping in Queen 
Anne’s reign. 

B. sb. An inquisitive person. (By Puttenham 
applied to the rhetorical figure Eiiotesis.) 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesia in. xix. (Aib.) 22a A kiude 
of flguiatiue speach when we a.ske many ejuestions and 
looke for none answere, speaking indeed by interrogation, 
which we raight_as well say by affiimaiion. This figuie 
I call the Questioner or inquisitiue. 1685 I'e.mi’le Ess., 
Poetry Wks. 1731 I. 248 Theie are no where so many 
curious Inquisitlves, so many Pretenders to Business and 
State-Imployments. 

Inquisitively (inkwi-zilivli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY ^.] In an inquisitive manner ; with curiosity 
to obtain information. 

ai6^i Donne Aeri., to Sir II. C[oodcre] (1633I 353 If at 
any time I seerae to study you more inquisitively, it is for 
no other end but to know how to present you to God in my 
prayers. 1747 Lord Lyttelton Observ. St. Paul Wks. (1774) 
304 An age more Inquisitively curious into the powers of 
nature., than any before it. 1837 Dickens /’A/w. ii, Mr. 
Tupman looked inquisitively in his face. 1865 Miss Braddon 
Sir Jasper I. ii. 30 The housekeeper watched him inquisi- 
tively. 

Inquisitiveness (inkwi-zltivnes). [f. as prec. 
+ -NESS.] The quality or character of being 
inquisitive ; disposition to inquiie ; curiosity to 
obtain information. Now mostly in unfavourable 
sense : Excessive, impertinent, or prying curiosity. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Dent, xxviii. 167 When they de- 
bate^ after that maner it is not a simple inquisitiueiies, but 
a. pride . . becau-,c they v'ould faine be esteemed, a - 1586 
Sidney Arcadia 1,1622) g He thought inquisitiueiies an 
vncomely guest. i6oz Marston Antonio's Rev. ii. ii, Hath 
he. .No licorish Tvomanish inquisitivenessc ? *748 Hartlev 
Observ. Man i. iii, 361 Learning and Inquisitiveness diffuse 
themselves moie and more amongst the Nations, 1836 
Hou. Smith Tin Trump. (1876) 209 Inquisitiveness — an 
itch for prying into other people's affairs, to the neglect of 
our own. 1849 Lytton Caxtons 15 Childhood and genius 
have the sarne master-organ in common— inqui.sitiveness. 

Inquisitor (iiikwi-zit9.i). Also 6 inguesytor, 
inguisiter, enguisitour, (-ysy-), 6-7 inguisitonr, 
(-ysi-). [a. OF. inquisiteur (1404 in Hatz.- 

Darm.), in AF. -iiour, ad. L. inqidsitor-em a 
searcher, detective, spy,inquisitor, e.xaminer; agent- 
noun from inquh'Jre to search into, Inquire. Cf. 
It. inquisitore, Sp. inquisidorJ\ 

1 . One who makes inquisition or inquiry ; an in- 
quirer, seeker, investigator ; a curious or prying 
inquirer, an inquisitive person. Const, of, into. 

1504 C’tess Richmond tr. De Imitalionc iv. xviii. 28a 
That a man shulde nat be to curious a inquisitor of tliat 
holy sacrament 1525 Lp. Berner.s Froiss. (1812) II. cl.xiii. 
[clix.] 450 En^uisitours , . inquysitours . . enquysytours. 1586 
T. B. La Primaitd, Fr. Acad. (1589) 15a Curious Inquisi- 
tors of the causes of all naturall things. 1597 J. Payne 
Royal Exch, iS They, .become rather curiouse inquisiters 
then Godlie learners. 1665 Walton Life Hooker in H.'s 
I Whs. (1888) I. s My affection to them made me a diligent 
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INQUISITORIAL. 

inquibiloi’ into in.uiy Lliiiigb that concerned him. 1779 H. 
SwiNBUKNE in Crts. Eiuyfw lIosc laU Cent. (1S41) I. 252 
The Gland Duke. .prie.'. into everything, and knowb all that 
pabses. Thib royal inquisitor seems, hovvevei, to be very 
popular. 1841 E.merson Misc. 160 Here comes by a great 
inquisitor with auger and plumb-line, and will boie an 
Aitesian well tlnough our conventions and theories, and 
pierce to the core of things. 

2. One whose official duty ills to inquire, examine, 
or investigate, in inatterh of crime, taxation, etc. 

1513 Douolas Auicis VI. vii. 17 King Mynos, inquisitoiii 
and justice. 1548 11 \l.r. Chyon., Hcn. 1 - 7 / do h, Hys people, 
beynge .sore ve.ved w'ith iiiqnysitois, pullers and promoters. 
1549 Thomas Hist. Italic in b, Theie be cei taine inquisitonrs, 
called Sindici, sent fooi th to 1 efourine evtorcioiis. 1646 Sin ' 1 '. 
BROwNcPw/rtf. E/>. 1. ii. 6 The suhtilty oftliat Inqui.sitor sliall 
not piesent unto God a bundle of calumnies or confutable 
accusations. 1706 Phillips, I)u]Hisitoi\ a Sheriff, Coronei, 
etc. having Powei to inqulie into certain Cases. 1864 D. G. 
MncHctL.Vcr'. Stoy. 231 The three Inquisltois of State were 
met in theii chamher of the Ducal Palace. 

f b. A detective, informer, or spy. Obs. 

1580 HoLLVEANt) Treas. Fr. Touff, Inforiiiateiiy, an In- 
former, an Inqulsitour. 1647 R. Si-avyi.ion yuvcital Foi 
such a turhut who durst sell 01 buy. So many inquisitours 
•ind informers nigh V 17S6-7 If. A'cyslcr's Trav. (1760) I. 114 
There are certain officers, called private overseer-s, who in- 
spect into the offences, clandestine meeting.^, and othei mis- 
demeatiois of their fellow-cithens. , . These inquisitors are 
private, and swear to the faithful execution of their office. 
1797 (jovyfim Enquirer i. xiv, 127 Refrain from acting the 
spy or inquisitor, 
e. iransf. and Jig. 

1734 Fielding Univ. Gallant ii. ij What's that to you, 
brother? Who made you the inciuisitor of my actions'! 
1878 Simpson Sch. Shaks. I. 125 While at Rome Stucley 
and Shelley acted in concert as inquisitors into the lives of 
the English who happened to come there. 

3 . An officer of the Inquisition : see Inquisition 3. 

(Inqfiisitores ad congnirendos ct ernendos hereticos, ‘ in- 
quisitors for searching out and looting out heietics’, were 
first appointed by the Constitution of'Theodosius I in 382. 
Inquisitores were sent into the south of France in the 13th c. 
to extirpate the heresy of the Aibigenses. But the name is 
chiefly associated with the Spanisli Inquisition as recon- 
stituted in the end of the 15th c.) 

IS 45 CovERDALU Def. ce?'i. poor Chr. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 
11 - 455.1 mean eueii thee, thou accuser, which, .art called an 
inquisitor of heresy, a 1568 Ascuam Schokm. i. (Arb.) 84 
The bloodie Inquisitors in Italic, .their care and charge is 
. .onelie to watch and ottersee that Christes trewe Religion 
set no sure footing, where the Pope hath any Itirisdiction. 
1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 6 They will not trust the people 
with it [the Scripture].. no not with the Licence of their 
owne Bishops and Inquisitors, si 1743 Swipt Pultcney's 
Answ. IVal^ole (Seager), The mercy of a Spanish inquisitor. 
i8^r Borrow I. x, 1. 171 Fle.. having been an in- 

quisitor, was doubtless veised in the annals of the holy 
office, 1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) I. 20 One age enrolling 
the mystic among the saints, another committing him to the 
inquisitoi’s torch. 

yfg. rti68o Butler Rem. (1759) 1 . 187 Those fierce In- 
quisitors of Wit, The Critics, spare no Flesh, that ever writ. 

b. Inquisilor-General, the head of the court of 
Inquisition in certain countries, esp. in Spain. 
Grand Inquisitor, a director of a court of Inqui- 
sition in certain countries. 

i6s9 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 78 Gregoiy the Fifteenth, then 
Pope, exhoited the Bishop of Conchen Inquisitor-General 
of Spain, to improve the opportunity. 1711 Loud. Caz. 
No. 4834/1 The Duke of Anjou has cieated Caidina! de 
Gludicis Inquisitor General of Spain. 1840 Penny Cycl. 
XVI. 408/2 Soon after [1482], the pope appointed Thomas de 
Torquemada, prior of the Dominican convent of Segovia, to 
the new dignity of inquisitor-general of the kingdom of 
Castile. 1852 MissYonge Cameos 1 , xl. 341 They were to 
he tried before the grand inquisitor, Guillaume Humbeit, 
a Dominican friar. iSSzLongf. IVayside Inn, Torquemada 
4 'J'orquemada, with his subtle brain. Ruled them as Grand 
Inquisitor of Spain. 

Inquisitorial (inkwizito^'iial), a. [f. ined. 
L. inquTsitdri-us Inquisitor v -i- -al: cf. F. in- 
quisitorial (1570 in Godef.) ; also in mod.Sp.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to an (official) inquisitor or 
inquisitors ; having or exercising the office or func- 
tion of an inquisitor. 

1761-2 Hume Hist. Eng. (1806) HI. x\pp, Jas. I. 785 An 
inquisitorial tribunal, .was erected in the kingdom, 1764-7 
Ld. Lyttelton Hen. //, VI. loi (Seager) The first proceed- 
ings of these inquisitorial commissioners began at Toulouse. 
1821 L. hloRKissy (title') Development of the Citiel and 
Dangerous Inquisitorial System of the Church of Rome in 
Ireland. 1879 F.arrar St. Pauli. 5 [Saul] had been selected 
as the inquisitorial agent of Priests and Sanhedrists because 
he suipassed his contemporaries in burning zeal for the 
traditions of the schools. 

2. Of the character of an inquisitor ; like, or like 
that of, an inquisitor 3 offensively or impertinently 
inquiring, prying. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. Si.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 633 

This Law is inquisitorial ; it obliges Citizens publicly to dis- 
close the secrets of their fortunes, 1814 Byron Lava i. xxui, 
With look collected, but with accent cold. .He turned, and 
met the inquisitorial tone. 1818 Scott Rob Roy x, Miss 
Vernon retorted his inquisitorial glance with one of decided 
scorn. 1868 Rogers Pot. Econ. xxii. (ed. 3) 297 The old 
hearth-tax was.. said to be inquisitorial, that is, subjected 
the occupier to frequent and offensive visits. 

3 . Said of criminal procedure ; see quots, 

1823 Bentham Not Paul 350 In modern RonTe;bred lawq 
this nK>de of pfocedui'e, in which the patts of judge and 
prosecutor are performed by the same person, is styled the 
inquisiioriaL 1900 Q, Rev, Jan. 198 'Ihere ts the luencli 
school [of Criminal Procedure] . . and there is the Anglo-Saxon 
school . . The one is technically known as the Inquisitorial 
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system, the othei_ as the Accusatorial system. Ibid. aeoTwo 
systems of criminal procedure— the inquisitorial or secret 
system, and the accusatoiial oi public system. 

Hence Inq,riisito‘rially adv., in an inquisitorial 
manner, as or like an inquisitor; InquisitoTial- 
ness, inquisitorial charactei. 

1830 TJ'Isuaeli Chas. /, III. xiv. 306 The Attorney- 
General had inquisitorially tampeied with Leighton to 
obtain the names. 1834 AVzo Monthly Mag. XL. 62 The 
repeal of imposts, the ve.xatiousiiess and iiiquisitoiialness of 
M'hich is strongly felt. 1885 L. OriiiiAxi .Sympneuwata 
iij 5 He lejudge.s, too, the more iiuiuisitorially, the more mi. 
coinpiomisiiigly. 

t Inquisito'rious, Obs. rare. [f. mecl.T^, 

Inquisitoky + -oua.] ^prec. 2. 

1641 hliLTON Ch. Govt. II. Iiitrod., This iinpeuineiil jmke 
of pielaty, underwhose inquisitoiious and tyrannical duncery 
no free and sjpleiidid wit can flourish. 

Inqui'Sitol'Ship. [-ship.] The office of In- 
quisitor: see Inquisitor 3. 

i66g Land. Gaz. No. 404/1 Piessing him to resign into the 
hands of the Pope the Inquisitoiship of Spain. 1840 Penny 
Cyd. XVI. 410/2 III Spain .. during the eighteen yeais of 
Toiquenmda’s inquisitoiship alone, about 8800 persons were 
burnt. 

Iliqui'sitory, a. ? Obs. [ad. med.L. inqulsT- 
idri-ns,i,itiqiilsUor \ see above.] =Inquisitori.vi, 
(usually in sense i). 

1639 Gentilis Scrz'ita's Inquis. in Hist. Counc. Trent 
(1676) 836 This enterprise of the Fathers Inquisitoiy was 
much furthered by the Emperor Frederick the Second . . in the 
y'ear 1244. 1726 IVodroiu Corr. (1843) 111 . 274 In private 
he rails at the queries, and says he will never give way to 
the inquisitory method. 1736 Chandler Hist. Persec. 45 
Alexandei’s inquisitory temper. Ibid. 166 He severely re- 
buked the asses.sors of the Inquisitory tribunal. 1826 E. 
Irving Babylon 1 . 11. 125 To escape the violent or mutilating 
hands of their inquisitory acts, and Expurgatory Indices. 

t Ini^ui'sitous, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. ppl. 
stem inqulsTt- (see Inquisitive) + -ous.] = In- 
quisitive. 

1658 Franck North. Mem. (1694) 83 You must have more 
. .not only for your self, but for those that are more inquisi- 
tons. 1716 ]Vodro7u Corr. (18431 II. 148 Y^our brotherly 
charity towards your most united brethien here disposes you 
to be inquisitous. 17S7 Mrs. Eliz. Griffith Lett. Henry 
tS- EraneM iiqSq) I. 207 The mind of man, naturally active 
and inquisitous after truth. 

Inquiaitress (inkwi-zitres). [f. Inquisitor 
- h-Ess.] A female inquisitor. 

1727 Philip Quarll 141 This did not a little exaspeiate the 
alieady sufficiently provok’d InquLsitress. 1853 C. Bronte 
Viltette x.xyi. Little Jesuit inquisitress as .she was, she 
could see things in a true light. 1897 Strand Mag. Christm. 
No. 634/1 This preliminary settled . . my fair inquisitress asks 
me how to begin. 

Inq.uisitrix. [fem., in L. form, of Inquisi- 
tor ; see above and -teix.] =prec. 

1879 Cornh. Mag. Sept. 296 When the inquisitrix is fur- 
nished with such a pair of ej-es as nature Iiad endowed the 
Countess Almura withal. 

I Inquisitwrient, a. Obs. nonce-iud. [f. L, 
type *inqtnslturient-em, pr. pple. of ^mqtiTsUitrT- 
re, desiderative of inquTrere, inqu7sit~lo Inquire : 
cf. Parturient, Esurient.] Desirous of making 
inquisition ; eager to play the inquisitor. 

1644 Milton An’qA. (Arb.) 41 This was the tare morsell so 
officiously snalcht up, and so ilfavourdly imitated by our 
inquisiturient Bishops. 

flnqui't, V. Sc. Obs. In 6 iuctuyt(t. [f. 
iK-f H- Quit z;.] Irans. ‘ To redeem from being 
pledged’ (Jam.). 

1S41 Abcrd. Reg. V. 17 (Jam.) And requyr him to inborrow 
and inquytt ane ring of gold quhilk he laid in wed. Ibid., 
The redemptioim and inquy'-ling of the land. 

t Inquoi'f, v. Obs. rare “ [In- 2.] 

1611 Florio, Insciiffiarc, toinquoife, to inhood. 

t Inrace, inras. Obs. y-are. [f. In- ^ + ras, 
Race, after L. incursusl\ A rushing upon, inroad, 
assault, 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter xc. 6 [.xci. 5] Fra aiwe pat es in daie 
fleghand..and of inras. 121340 KAmuiust Psalter xc. 6 Of 
aiw flegliaiid in day . . of inras & iiiydUay deuyll. comm., 
The inias..that is, apert risynge of ill men agayns the. 

Inraced, Her . : see Irrasbd. 

Inra'clnatOy V. rare~°. [ad. F. enraciner 
(f. en-, En- 1 -f- racine root) -h -ate b, after Deraci- 
nate.] tram. To enroot, to implant. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

Inradiate, Inrage, obs.ff. Irradiate, Enrage. 
Inra'g, v. nosicc-xvd. [f. In -1 + Rag sii.] trans. 
To embody in the form of rags. 

1836 Aa/. Rev. II. 611/2 The popular frenzy of 1851 that 
fora time incarnated, or rather inragged, him [Guy Fawkes] 
as a Pope or Cardinal. 

f T Tiv fl.iT, V. Obs. [f. In - 1 + Rail ». Cf. En- 
RAiL.] trails. To rail in, inclose 'willi a railing. 

1594, 1607 [see Enrail]. 1724 Mackv Jourii. thro' En«. 
I. xiii. 285 Stairs, .inrailed with Iron. 

I'lence J I'nraiTed^/. a., railed in. 

1682 Lithgoiv's Trav. i. 31 The inraj-led [1632 inrayled] 
image. 1714 Gav Trivia ii. 74 Where fam'd St. Giles's 
ancient limits spread, Aninrail’d column rears its lofty head. 

Inraptuxe, -ravel, obs. ff. Enrapture, -bavel. 
Inravish, -rayl, obs. ff. Enravish, -rail. 

In re : see In Latin prep. 21 and Re. 
tinre'd, Obs. rare. [f. Ik- pref.^ + Red a.] 
Very red. 


a 1225 Ancr. R .m2 Jesu CiKt .. was iiMcad kiindeliclie 
also, ase me weneo. t 1425 Seven Say. (P.l 61 The fyidc 
inaystei ..was nowLhii wlijitno hlako, And [trecidan] inixd 
man he was. 

t Inre’de, Obs rare. [f. In- 1 -f icde. Read v.] 

1. trans. 'J'o interpret, explain the meaning of. 

e 1315 SiioniiiiA.M 7 That we ne mone hyt nau5L i-se, Nc 
forthe iiie bodie inrede. 

2. intr. To reatl. lienee Inxe’diiie vbl. sb. 

C1449 Pecqck Repr. i. vii, 37 Tho lay persoones, wliiclic 

weenen hi her iiiredhig in ihe Bible forto come into iiiuie 
kumiing than ihei or alle the men in eitlie — clerkis and 
othere — mowe come to. 

t Inrefle'Cting,//'/. (Z. Obs. rare- '. [In--.] 

That jn'actises inward rencction or sLucly of self. 

1614 _Syl\ ksTEii Little Bartas 645 IMan oaely hath an in- 
reflecting Knowledge Of his owne selfe (from Natuie's omiK 
Collcdge). 

t Inrefo’rmed, «. Obs. [In-u,] Unrcfoimed. 
1548 Privy Council Acts (1S90I II. i6( Being suffied 
tescape inreforined. 

t Ini*efra-cted, O/i-f. wre'-'. [iN-h,] Un- 
refracted; wrilhoul undergoing rcfi action. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (idya) 73 The light of any planet 
. .doth descend whole diiectly aiul inrefracled unto, 01 upon 
oiii atmosplieie. 

Inregister, obs. form of Enregister v, 
Inremissible, -repealable, -resistable, -re- 
solute, etc. , obs. ff. IitREjii-ssiBLE, etc. 

In rerum natura: see In iMtin prep. 21. 

+ Inre’St, V. Obs. rarc—'^. [f. In- i -t- Rest v. ; 
cf. phr. in rest.] trans. To place (a lance) in rest. 

i6i2 Shulton Qui.f. in. I. 171 He inrested his Javelin low 
on the Thigh, and ran with all the Force Rozinante might. 
Inrest, var, of Innerest a. Obs., innermost. 
Inrieli(e, etc., obs. forms of Enrich, etc. 
Inrigged (iun-igd), a. [f. In adv. + Rigged.] 
Not having the rowlocks outside the boat as in 
an outrigger. 

1884 West. Morn. Nows 28 July 1/4 Foui-oaied Inriggcd 
Gigs. 

Inright, variant of Enright v., Obs. 
Jlnri'ghteous, v. Obs. rare. [f. In-1 + 
Righteous c.] trans. To make righteous. Hence 
t Inri-ghteousing vld. sb., making righteous. 

1578 Chr, Prayers in Priv. Prayers [1851) 524 Let my 
heat t be made undefiled thiough thy inrighteousing. 1587 
Golding De Mornay xxx. 4S3 The death of Jesus, .tuining 
. .to our life, his righteoiisnes to our inrighteousing. 
I'nvi'Hg, sb. Sc. Curling, [f. In adv. 126. + 
King j^.] A shot in which the player’s stone is 
made to hit the inside of anothei stone so as lo 
glance from it and hit the winner, taking it out 
and lying shot itself: now more usually termed 
inwick. 

17B9 D.pAviDsoN.S'eAiows 169 ijam.) Syne hut ling ,.Wi' 
innngs nice and fair He stiuck the winner frae the cock. 
Ibid, 171 (Jam.) Here stands the wrinner., Immoveable save 
by a nice inring. 1824 M.vctaggart Gallovid. EncycL s.rc 
Inwick, To inwick a stone . . is different from a common 
open iuring, the two ate often confounded with other, but 
they are quite different. 

Hence luringingf vhl. sb., playing an iming. 

1831 in Blackw.Mag. XXX. 970 IPicking — or In-ringing, 
the prettiest and most scientific point in the game by far . . 
taking an inner_ angle off a side-shot, in such a manner as 
to change and direct the couise of your stone upon the one 
to be projected— or else to effect the same, when the case 
permitted, by drawing off the said shot. 

Inring, Inripen, obs. ff. Eneing, Eneiprk. 
tInri'Se, v. Obs. [f. Ik- 1 -h Rise v., after L. 
insiirgerel] intr. To rise ; esp. in opposition. 

a 1300 E. E. Psalter lxxxv[j]. 14 Laveid, wicked iu-rasc 
in me. 1382 Wyclif Ps. xxvi[i]. 12 Ther ban in risen a3en 
me wicke witnessis. — Lam. iii. 61 The lippi.s of men in- 
risende to me [i388_risynge a3ens me]. 14 . . JIS. Lincoln 
A. i, 17 If. igz (Halliw.) Sothely fra thythene inryses a gret 
lufe and what thynge that it trewely towches, it raveachc 
it utterly to it. 

So tlnriser, one who rises (against). 

1382 Wyclif Ps. xliii. 6 [xliv. 5] In thi name wc shul 
dispise imiscris in vs [L, insurgenles ', 13SS hem that risen 
n5en vs]. 

Xnroad (rnrffnd), sb. Also 6-8 inrode. [f. In 
adv. II d-h Road sb., in sense ‘ riding ’.] 

1. A hostile incursion into a coiintiy; a raid 
or foray. 

1348 W. Patten E.vp, Scot. Pref, aj b, Hysgiace. .soo in- 
uaded the Scottish bordeis, wasted and burnt Tyuydale and 
their Mai dies, that euen yet they foithinke that inrode. 
1563-72 Cooper Thesaurus, Incurso, to inuade, to make in- 
rodes or inuasions on enemies. 1379-80 North Plutarch 
(1676) 745 Demetrius .. invaded Laconia with all his Array, 
and made an inrode lo the City of Spaita._ 1663 Manley 
Grotins' Low C. IVarres 77 Several Companies of the King’s 
Souldiers making Inroads, the Country People , . took, and 
without mercy killed them. 1727 Pope Ai-t Sinking jz We 
never made the least attempt or inrode into their territories. 
1776 Gibbon Decl. Ip F. xiv. (1869) I. 311 The provinces were 
protected by his presence from the inioads of the barbarians. 
1867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. pi. 36 Aggressive war, as 
distinguished from mere plundering inioads. 

2. iransf. or fg, A powerful or sudden incursion ; 
a forcible encroachment. 

1637 C. Dow Answ. H, Burton go It is a . . violent inrode 
upon the fifth commandement, 167611. Ctiiliaticrc's !'oy. 
Athens 215 The Ladies . . would make .mothei inroad into 
his Garden. 1740 Butler Serin, bef. Ld. Mayor Wks. 1874 
II. 233 Thus luxuiy made its inroad, and all the numerous 
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iiMUicJ evils its atteiulants. 1798 Fliiriar Fllnstr. Sh’r/ti’ 
ill. It contains a just account of the Ihst inroads of melan- 
choly. 1830 Lykli. Princ. Geol. I. 284 Wo may probably 
infer some great inroad of the sea at a remote period. 1874 
CiUKKN Short His/, v. § 2. 238 They protested against . , 
Papal inroads on the liberties of the Church. 

1 3 . An opening or passage in. Obs. rare. 

1650 BuLrvER Aiithrofioinct. ix. 104 [ItJ made a .slraraefirl 
iniode or through-passage. 1697 E. Lhwvd mP/iil. Ti-ans. 
XX.VI1. 467 Their Coal-worhs were not Pits sunk like IDraw- 
rvells ; but great Inroads made into the side of the Plill. 

Inroad, V. Now rare. Also 7 enroad, in- 
rode. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 1 . Iratis. To invade ; to inake an inroad into. 
1625 hisi.E Dh Karlas, Noe 132 A common field where 
store of cattell gra^eth .\rrd whence by thousaird heads they 
come our tylllr to enioad. 1639 FucLiirt Holy i.'t. 14 

The S.iraceirs conquered Spain, irrioded Aquitain. 1653 
— Ch. Hist, in, vii. § r ( Robert Bruce , . regained Berwick, 
niroaded England. « 1656 Ussiier (1658) 668 He 
inroded the Romans as tbeywei'e fortifying their Camp. 

2 . inly. To make inroads. 

1878 Pop. Set. NiVithly July 369 A growing llbeializa- 
tiotr .. is iiri'otidiirg upon the old docLiine of fuLuie erer- 
lasting punisIritreirL. 

Hence Iirroading' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. Also In- 
roader, one who makes an inroad ; an invader. 

j6ii Cot UR. , Rtf Azo', ,. a robber, or highway iheefe ; and 
an inroder. a 1636 Ussiier .A/tii. (1658) 674 He was withhebl 
fiom the iiirodiirg of Jerusalem, a 1661 Furt.ER IVorthies, 
Jh/Vrin,23o He had been a great inroder of Eirglaird. 1835 
N, y. Tribune 23 Oct., Its inioading effects upon the tiriird. 

t Inro'gue, tz. Obs. rare — [f. In- ^ - f Rogub 
j/t.] fmns. To make into a rogue, 
i6ri F LOKio, htfiirfanlato, become a rascall, inrogued. 
Inrol(l, obs. forms of Enroll. 

IliroUed (imrJuld), ppl. a. [In adv. 11 b.] 
Rolled or turned inwards; involute. 

1881 Faklow marine Algol 157 Fertile specimens fof 
Hypnea vmsciforiiih\ fiom the West Indies are more lubust 
and do not so frequently have inrolled apices. 

I'nrotllingjOW.j/'. [In 1 1 c.] A rolling 
in (e.g. of a great wave). 

1546 C0VEUDA1.E Treat. Lords .S upperVJk'i. (Parkci Soc.) 
I. 443 To be delivered from these inrollings of perturbations. 
1883 CMcago Advance 25 Oct., The une.spected inrolling 
iwn him of yet another and heavier wave. 

I'lirodliug, ppl. a. [In adv. iia.] That 
rolls in ^as a great wave). 

1893 Tnas. Pcjlg. Th. (N. Y.) XL 621 What is America 
to be when this inrolling flood has flowed on and up to the 
piophesied two hundred millions? 1899 B.mme-GoutD Kk. 
of the West II. 300 The king escaped with difficulty before 
the Lnrolling stormy sea. 

Inrolment, obs. form of Enrolment. 
i' luro'mauize, v. Obs. rare. [In- 2,] trans. 
To include in tbe Roman churcli ; to Romanize. 

1620 Br. Hall !Jou. .Mar. Clergy ui. § 12 This pope was 
willing to inromanize the English. 

tl'n-i’00:m. O/'J. [In ar/f?. 12.] An 

Inner room or chamber. 

1613 CiiAPiMAN Odyss. V. 302 These two (in an In-room of 
the cave, Left to themselvesl. 

T Inroo't, zz. Obs. rare— [In-^. Cf. Enuoot.] 
1611 BTouio, Irradicarc, to inroote, to talce roote. 

Inrooted, ppl- a. [In adv. u b ; cf. Enroot 
».] Deeply rooted, fixed, or established. 

1660 tr. Amyraldns' Treat, cone. Rclig. i. vii. 130 There 
would be left another not le.ss vehement or less inrooted in 
us. _ 1803 Ann. Resi. III. 255 It has not the coinage of the 
antient parliaments, because it is less inrooted, 1893 J. 
Pl'lsforu Loyalty to Christ II, 231 Christ is incipiently 
becoming the inrooted Righteousness of every man who secs 
and deplores his inherent sinfulness. 

t Inrotllla'tion. Obs. rare-', [ad. med.L. 

iiirotuldtion-em, 11. of action f. inrotuldre to 
enrol.] Enrolling or registering ; = Enrolment 2, 
JS90 Swinburne Testainents 221 Wheie no goodes are be- 
queathed in the testament, but onelylancles, tenements, and 
hereditaments. .and that in such places where neither in- 
sliiuation, nor inrotulation is necessavie. 

Inroiigh, -rowle, obs. ff. Enkough, -roll. 
I'niuiliMug, Fsbl, sb. [In adv. lie.] The 
action of rubbing in. 

1808 P. Manson Trap. Dls. x.xxvii. 5S4 limited patches 
might be treated, .by the inrubhing of cassia alata leaves. 
Z'nrU'.n, sh. [In adv. n d.] The act of run- 
ning in ; an inrush. 

1873 Alex. Smith New Ilht. Aberdeensh. I. 602 h. break- 
water would have prevented the violent iniun of tbe sea. 
1884 Si. James's Gas. g Sept. 6/1 One of tbe most be.autiful 
in-runs that can be found in a day’s sail from England. 

t Inru'n, zz.l Sc. Obs. In 5-6 -rin, 7 -ryn . [f. 
iN-l-bRtJN V. (j, titl'd), after L. incw’rct’cl\ irans. 
To incur (penalty). 

1471 Act. Audit. (1839) Vnder all pain St charge.s he 
may imin again he kingis niaiesle._ 1367 in R. Keith Hist. 
Ch. Scot, (1734) 431 Under all Paine, _ Charge and Ofifence 
that ye and ilk ane of yow may commit and iiirin againis his 
Majestie. 1609 Skene Reg, Plaj., Crimes v. xix, Na man 
sould mole.st or troubill kirk-men . . vnder all paine he may 
inryn against God, and the king, 
tlnru’n, 0.2 Obs. rare-'^. [f. In-I + Run v. 
(trails.).'} ira/t-s. To pierce, stab. 

1633 Urquiiaut Rabelais i. xx.xv, He iuran him at the 
breast with a hh, which, .cut his stomacW. 

I:tuni‘]i.nin.g, vbl, sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] Tbe 
action of running in. t a, Incursion, attack (ren- 
dering L. incunm). Obs. 


1382 WvcLir P's. xeti], 6 Fro the aivve fleende in dai. .fio 
the imennyng, and the myddai deuel. 

b. Inflowing ; the place of inflowing, rare. 

1859 Tennyson Elaine 1379 Fle went, And at the inruii- 
mng of a little brook Sat by the river. 

I’n-ru:nning, ppl- a. [In rtzA*. I1 a.] Run- 
ning in ; running into tlie land. 

1861 Geikie F.. Eorbes viii._204 R lonely expanse of giey 
banen rock and long in-iunning bays. 

Iliruptioil (iznrwpjan). [Analytical rcfasiiion- 
ing of Irruption, emphasizing the prefix in-.} A 
breaking or binsling in. 

1809-10 Coleridge Prieiid (1818) II. 63 He must. . have the 
value of his labour reduced to nothing by the inruption of 
eagci competitors. 1881 Ray Lankesilr in yf/z(j'<-f. Krit. 
XII. 557/2 'J'lie tme inoiilh [in an auielial then forms by in- 
niptioii at t he opposite pole. 1894 W. Walkiiu H ist. Can^reg. 
U. S. 28 I’he inruption of the officers of the law into their 
little meeting. 

Iiii’UsIl (iminj), sb. [In adv. ltd.] A rush- 
ing or pouring in ; inflow, influx, lit. andyf^>: 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. 396 Compelled to liuuy for- 
waitl, like one who crossing the sands at too kite an 
hour finds himself threatened by the inrush of the tide, 
1830 Kingsley H /A Locke vii. The ceaseless in-nish of new 
images. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xx', (18781 
386 Channels opened for the in-iush of truth into your own 
mind. 1883 Mrs. Ritchie Bk. of Sibyls iii. 174 The ani- 
mated inrush of tourists. 

t I=liru‘Sh, V. Obs. [In- i.] inlr. To rush in, 
161Q Holland Camden’s Brit. i. 443 The Ocean, leady to 
inrusii upon them. Ibid. 654 The sea with great violence 
and assault of waters iniushed upon a little region called 
Keimes. 1773 J. Ross Eratricide 11. 17 iMS.l And for the 
grove by Abel dedicate. .The Fiend stalks fast, in-rushes 
and abides. 

I'nruislling’, [lia adv. j 1 c.} zV rush- 

ing in ; inrush. 

c 1630 Risdon -Inrv. Devon § 225 (iSio) 241 T'he inrusbing 
of the sea’s violent bleach. 1893 Papers Ohio Ck. IJisi. 
Sor. V. 3 Like the innushing of a whirlwind. 

I’nruzshillg, ppL a. [In adv. 1 1 a..] Rushing 
in ; entering with force or speed. 

i842_ Trench Poems East. Sources (1851) 108 Hark ! a 
noise is heard without, Then a rude inrashing_ lont. 1883 
Longm. Mag. Apr. 625 The powerful imushing cmients 
from., die stoim’s centre. 1884 Ibid. Apr. 597 Contests 
arise between the in-rushing masses and the vapours within 
tlie spot region. 

Ini’ych, obs. form of Enrich, 
t Insa’bbatist. Obs. rare. [f. F. insabbatP 
or med.L. insabbatus, -sab(li)atatus : see -ist.] A 
member of the sect of the Waldenses. 

The e.xplanation in quot. 1634 is that given by some 
medieval writers; but the name is now refened to the 
peculiar .shoe (x'n^dA’nF. sabot, savatc) worn by the sect ; 
see Du Cange s.v. Sabatati, Littre s. v. Insabbate. 

1634 E. Knott Charity Maint. i. v. § 50 They [the Wal- 
den.ses] denied ._. the Sabbath, for which cause they were 
called In-sabbatists. 1804 Ranicln Hist. France III. n. i, 
They were supposed falsely to neglect the Sabbath, and 
called Insabbathists. 

So t Insa'hhatizecl ppl. a., made or become an 
Insabbatisl. 

1832 S. R. Maitland Facts cj- Documents 205, I am not, 
and have not been, an Insabbaiized AValdensian. 

Insacca'tion. Physiol. rare~°. [noun of 
action from med.L. insaccare to put into a sack 
or bag, f. in- (In- 2 ) + saccus bag. Sack,] 

1833 M.ayne E.vpos. Lex., Insaccatio, .. the coi ering or 
surrounding of the organs with membranes, as the ^vomb, 
urinary bladder, etc. : insaccation. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Insaeiable, etc., obs. ff. Insatiable, etc. 

+ Inaa’cred, rt. Obs, rare— [Ik-T] Devoid 
of feelings of reverence, unholy. 

1663 Sir T, Herbert Trav. (1677) 98 Sucli is tli’ insacred 
famine of a Clown, That it to satisfie. .all must go down, 
Seeing bonds of Blood or Friendship nouglil avail. 

t Insacri’ficable, «. Obs. rare-', [ad. L. type 
’^insacrifudbilis, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sacrificdre to S.iCRi- 
FicE ; see -able.] Not capable of being saciificed. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confiit. Rhem. N, T. (i6i8) 631 
Hee calleth Christ .. insacrificable, or which can not bee 
sacrificed. 

t Insa’fe, Z'- Obs. rare “ h [f. In- 2 + S-VPE a.} 
irans. To render safe ; to secure, insure. 

1628 Feltiiam Resolves 11, [i.] ii. 5 In liighand mountain’d 
Fortunes Resolution is necessary to iusafe vs fiom the theft.s, 
and wyles of prosperity. 

tlnsa’fety. Obs. rare-''. [In- 3 .] Unsafe- 
ness; risk. 

_ a 163s Nai'nton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 25 Apprehending the 
Insafety and danger of an inler-mariage with the Bloud- 
Koyall, 

Insaga’city. [In-S.] Want of sagacity. 
1808 W. Taylor in A?tn, Rev. VI. 337 This pamphlet . . 
can have no claim to notice, .but for. .the insagacity of its 
prediction.s. 

Insalivate (insre-live't), V. [In- 2 ; see Sali- 
vate.] 

1 . trails. To mix or impregnate (food) with saliva. 

1833 Bain Senses zj- Inf. n. iv. § 22 (1864! 29S We may 
have a profuse salivation, containing voiy little of the mate- 
rial that avails foi insalivating tlie food. 1897 AlllnUt's 
Syst.^ Med. HI. 401 Food.. should be thoroughly maslii.ated 
and insalivated befoie it is swallowed. 

2 . To moisten with saliva. 

18B4 Fortn, Rev, Dec. 807 After e.xperiineiiLing by insali- 
vating fresli subjects . , in no single instance was the disease 
transmitted. 


Insalivatiou tinssclivF-Jan). [In- 2 ; see 
S.YLIVATION, and cf. E. insalivatiou (Littre).] 
The action of mixing or impregnating food with 
saliva in the act of mastication. 

1833 Dunglisqn cited by Woicester. 1846-31 Carpus nit; 
Man. I'hys. (ed. 2) 265 This fluid is teimed Saliva, and tbe 
act by which it i.s incorpoiated with tbe food is teimed in- 
salivation. 1866 Huxley Physiol, vi. (1872) 144 These pio- 
cesses of mastication, insalivatiou, and deglutition. 

Insalubrious (insalbr-brios'), a. [f. L. z/z- 
saluhri-s [f, in-, In - 3 -1- salubvis Salubrious) -h 
-ous. Cf. F. insaliibre (1528 in ITatz.-Darm.), It. 
i nsalubre (^lor'io).} Not salubiious ; detiiinental 
to health. (N ow chiefly of climate or surroundings.’) 

1638 Sir T. Herbert J'rav. (ed. 2) 14 It lasts brackish and 
insalubrious. Ibid. 179 The sciluation . .is low, in a marrish 
and iiLsahibriuus plaiiie. 1738 W. B.vrriE Madness .xii. 88 
Original Madness .. is not necessarily accompanied with 
any .symptoms or succeeded by any effect.s, that are stiictly 
speaking insalubrious. i8gi Brews ier Nat. Magic xiii. 
11833! 326 Brezilhing this insalubrious atmo.spliere. 1854 
H. Miller .SV/z. .y Schm. xv. (i860) i6i/i He. .probably fell 
a victim, in an insalubrious climate, to old habits, and new 
rum. 1874 Blvcrie Sclf-Cnlt. yg In hot countries, where 
insalubrious vapours infest the night. 

Insalu'brity (insalbz’briti). [a. F. insaliibritp 
(i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), It. insalnbrita (Florio), 
n. of qnalily f. insaliibre ; see prec. and -ity. Cf. 
L, sahlbritds S.fLUBKiTY.] 

1 . Unhealthy character (of locality, climate, etc.) ; 
f formerly, nnwhole.somcness (of food). 

1663 Bovlr Usef. Exp. Nat. Philos, ii. ii. 1 13 There may 
be ways . . to investigate tbe whole.somuess or insalubrity of 
aliments. 1683 — Sahib. HzVPref. 2 The Salubrity and 
Insalubrity of tlie -Air. 1758 Monthly Rev. 476 The in- 
salubiity of their common diet. 1769 R. PnicE Ckli'. Revers. 
Payments 11. 378 Pioofs of the Insalubrity of maishy 

Situations. 1834 M. Slott Cruise Midge (iSSp 56 A climate 
of tbe most ovei powering heat and fearful Insalubrity, 1861 
Stanley East. Ch. iii. I1S69) 89 The rich alluvial plain had 
a chaiacter for imsalubrity. 
f 2 . Unlieallhiness sickness. Obs. rare—'-. 

1668 Ormonde MSS. in soih Rep. Hist. PISS. Comm. 
App. V. 79 Your petitionei’s former insalubrity and weak- 
nesse of body. 

Xusalutary (inszclizdaii), a, [ad. late L, in- 
salilidris, f. in- (In- 3 ) g- sahltdris Salutauy. Cf. 
F. insahitairc (i6th c. in Littre).] Not salutaiyL 
T 1 . Injurious to health ; insalubrious. Obs. 

1694 Wes I'MACorr -SVzv/}?. //rz'A 36 The too common use 
of it [sugar] .. is insalutary. 1773 Pringle ZJ/zre. Air 5 
Nor did the ancient pbysicizuis fail to distinguish, .betweew 
an iiibalutary and a wholesome air. 

2 . Not having a healthy mental or social inlla- 
ence or effect. 

1836 L \’rTON A ihens (1837) 11. 253 Those not insalutary 
consequences of a free state., ibeii impatience at pecuniary 
demands [etc.]. 

Insalvability (insEelvahiditi). rare-'', [ad. 
L. type '^insalvdbilitds, f. in- (In- 3 ) + salvdre to 
save.] Incapability of being saved. 

1805 Bp. Wasson in /,zyt;(i8i8) II. 239 My great objection 
to the Church of Rome i.s its uncharitable principle of the 
insalvability of persons out of its pale. 

Tlnsa'lvable, -cable, «. Obs.rare-'^. [In- 3 .] 

Incapable of being salved. 

1608 hliDDLEioN Family of Love iv. iv. Flvb, To loose 
Mistrisse Purge for lacke of de.vteiity, is a dlsgiace insaluc- 
able. 

Insamble, obs. variant of Ensemblb adv. 
tlnsame, in same, adv.phr. Obs. Also 
4 in samen, samyn. [f. In prep. + Same(n 
adv. (cf. OR. !vtsomne,tosoiiine)\ peih. originating 
in an erroneous notion of the i- of I-same(n, 
which is found eailier.] Together, in company. 
(In late use often a mere expletive.) 

13. . Coer de L. 4386 Among the toun folk was no game ; 
To couiisayl tbej- gaderyd hem insame. cxytflCnrsor M. 
11931 iFairf.] Ihesu and othir childiyn in samyn \Coit. MS. 
stimen] went hem by the revei to gainy-n. a 1400 Octonian 
47 The emperour with barouns yn-sainc Rood to Parys. 
(;i44o Ppomydon 1555 His modir and hedwellyd iiisameAVith 
moche myrthe, joye and game. ci4SO Lonelicu Uz'zzzV ii. 
297 And thus beleftcii they bollie In-same Pharans and 
Piers witb-Owten blame, a 1522 World ij- Child in Hazl. 
Dodslcy I. 2.(5, I can many a quaint game, Lo, niy lop I 
drive m same. Ibid. 247, I am as fresh as flowers in May, 

I am seemly-shapcn in same. 

t Insamei’kle, adv. phr. .Sc. and north dial. 
Obs. Also inso-. = Insomuch. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 196/2 In so lUelvj'lle, adco, eaienn.'!. 
1362 WiNjEt' Wks. (i388) 1. 42 Insamekle that the sewin 
diacones . . wes presentit afore the Aposllis. 1388 A. King 
tr. Canisius' Catcch. 137 Insameikl that S. Peter . . said, Je 
haue slaiie the authoure of lyf. 

Insampil, obs. form of Ensamtle. 
t Insa'Xiable, a- Obs. [ad. L. insdndbilii, f. 
in- iJ'F-o)-¥sdnabilis, f. sdnarc to heal. Cf. obs. 
F. insatiable (iGlh c. in Godef.).] That cannot be 
cured, healed, or leinedied ; incurable. 

1347 Bale Set. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 1:66 Their own botches, 
are insanable. .for the multitude of their mischiefs._ 1637 W. 
Mouice Coana quasi Koup Def. xix. 339 They lliink them 
. .so insanable, Lliat they deseivc not to be admuni.shed. 

lienee f Insanahility, the quality of being in- 
sanable; incurableness. fl^isa’nahleiiess (Bailey 
Yob ll. lyc?). t Insamably incurably. 

1639 Fuller App, InJ. Innoc, 111, i3 Not from any in- 
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saiuihiluy in tlie ship, lau fjnm want nf sensonahle surgery. 
a 1846 \\ ORCESTER cites ‘Jrnl. foi 1 nsa?sal<Uify. 

t Xusatia'tion. Obs. ra>e~^. [f. L. hisihuis 

JN 3 VNE, nfter L. sanaHo, f. Simm'e to heal.] A 
jiiaking or becoming insane ; insane condition. 

1S99 ]\I. tr. Gahclhpiier's Bk. /’/ijw/t A 347/p .'Uiniinlstie 

therof to them.. and then they .shalhe protected atfnyiisio 
insanatloii, 01 maddenes. 

Xtisane (inS(?''n\ a. <sb.) [ad. 1 ^. insiiH-iis 
unsound (_in mind\ f. in- [iN-h) + healthy, 

sound in body or in mind, Sane.] 

1 . Of persons ; Not of .sound mind, mad, mentally 
derangeii. Also of the mind : Unsound. 

1560 Rni,r./\vn yenin m. ?^i} Ttian said Venus with 
imiid almaist Ins.nne. 1721 liAiLi v, Jimnin’, out of Onli i, 
iiitul. 1730-6 — (folio), Jn ’ nnii ’, out of nrtlei as to healtli ; 
also mad. 1755 Johnson, 1. Atad. 1796 11 . H uni l■'R 

ti. .S 7 . !'!e>‘>\''s SiniL .Va/. (1799) II. 5x3 They aia shut up ; 
;ind they seldom fail of conset|ueace to become mote insane 
than they weie befoie. 1818 Cutnsi. (ed. 2I \T. 7-! 

A man mip;ht be sane at the time when two of the witnesses 
attest, and insane when the thlid .attests. 1842 IJickcns 
.[mer. Notes (iSjo) 31/1 The State Hosplt.al for the ins.aiie. 

b. absoL An insane person. Hence {atlrib. use 
of the />/.), Appropriated to, set apart for, the 
insane, as insane asylum., ward, etc. 

1786 Su.SANN vn Haswri.i, ]''icioria. II. 67 IHveiy time the 
sweet insane mentioned the name. 1819 !\IetroJ>olis II. 157 
His fiitufe foi tune and title .seem destined for .a bold insane. 
1828 Wkustf-R, Insane .. q:. U.sed by or appropilated to 
insane person.s ; as, an insane hospital. 1873 F. H \li. 

127 note. We have sick roanis and dyin^ beds. We 
qualify an asybini as iiiscine. 

2 . Of actions (also colloq. of things) : Mad, 
idiotic, utterly senseless, inational. 

1842 Bisciioff IVooUcn ISIanuf. 11. 344 Mr. Alstroe- 
mer in 1723 imported a small flock of meiliios. It wa.s a 
harardou.s— it appeared to be a presumptuous, and an almost 
iusane attempt. 1869 Sir J. 'T. Coleuioge Nchlc .Kxi. 534 
The iusane and e.Ncessive passion for athletics, 
t 3 . Causing insanity. Obs. [So L. insdnnsl\ 
160S .Sit VKS. iMaih. I. iii. 84 Haue we eaten on the insane 
Root, That takes tlie Reason Prisoner ? 

Hence Insa'aely adv., in an insane manner, 
madly. Insa'neness, madness. 

1730-5 Bailey (folio), Insanencss, nnhealthfulness ; also 
madness. 1828 Webster cites IMontgomery foi Insanely. 
i849_ E. B. E.xstwick Dry Leaves 72 Plots and conspiracies 
. .might easily have been formed under our very eyes, while 
the clue to them was thus insanely withheld. 1891 O. Mf.rp.. 
niTit One qf onr Conq. III. xii. 251 Nataly could not utter 
all that her in.saneness of feeling made her think. 

t Insa-nguined, obs. var. En-sano uined. 

1627 Feltiiam Resolves it. ft.] xciv. (1628) 273 The greatest 
Prince . . comes Iiisanguln'd into the World, ids^in Plount 
Glossogy. 

tlnsa'niate, Obs. [irreg. f. L. zVrM/n'xz in- 
sanity + -ATEii.] irans. To make unsound or insane. 

1627 Feltiiam Resolves it. [i.] v. (1628) 6 Like a mad 
Dogg’s bitin.g, that not onely wounds the body, but insani- 
ates the soule. Ibid, l.siv. 182 Doth not the distemper of 
the body in.saniate the soule? 

Hence f Insa niated ppl. a. 

1652 S. .S. IVeepers A ij b, A Degenerate, be.sotted, in. 
saniated, ignoiaiit People. 1665 J. Gadborv London's 
Deliv. Fred. v. 28 An Argument of .super-insaniated folly. 

+ Xnsa'nie. Obs. rare. [a. obs. F. insanie, 
ad. L. insdiiia, f. insdniis lN.SAtfE.] Madness. 

1572 W. tioLMK Fall Rebell. (R.i, Jack Cade made a brag. 
With a multitude of people ; but. .After a little insanie they 
fled tag and rag. Siiaks. L.L. L. v. i. 28 It insinuateth 
me of insanie : ne inteligis dotnine, to make fraiitlcke, Inna- 
ticke. [Thi.s is Warburton'.s conjecture adopted by Tlieo- 
bald : all the orig. edd. have ‘infamie’.] 

Insanify (insteniifai), v. rare. [f. L. inslrii-tis 
Insane + -ey; cf. Saniey.] tratis. To make in- 
sane. Also absol. or intr. To cause insanity. 

1809 Svn. Smith IFks. (1850) 1. 140/2 There may be., some 
very respectable men at the head of these maniacs [bletho- 
dists], who would insanify them with some degree ofpnidence, 
and keep them only half _mad, if they could. 1894 U’esim. 
Gas. 16 June 8/1 There is not much virtue in a cup which 
does not inebriate, if it does insanify. 

t Insa'nious, a. Obs. rare, [f. L. iusdnia (see 
Insanie) + -ons.] Of or pertaining to madness. 

1656 S. Hoi.land Zara (1719) 94 Leaving our Champion 
in the most insanious extasie. 

Insanitary (msm-nita_ii), a. [In- 3 .] Not 
sanitary or healthful ; injuiious to health. 

1874 Standard 28 Aug., The veiy insanitary conditions 
under which these laboureis perfotnt their work. 1880 
Hlacnt. Mag. No. 246. 471 ‘ A pestilent and insanitary area ’ 
in the full meaning of the teim. Athenmnm 5 Apt. 

446/2 Models of sanitary and insanitary dwelling-houses. 
1884 Health E.xjiib. Catal. p. xxxvl, Specimens of insani- 
tary decorations such as arsenical w'all-papers, hanging.s, etc. 
Hence Insa-uitariness, insanitary condition. 
1881 Siandardzi Jan. 5/2 It blows over no insanitarlness, 
and wafts with it no germs of fever. 

Zusanitatioil (insrenittfi-jon). [In- 3 .] Want 
of sanitation ; insanitary condition ; absence of 
sanitary measures or requirements. 

1884 American IX, 25 Insanitation, he said, did not cause 
the disease [cholera]. 1896 IVestm. Gas. 5 Dec. 2/3 The 
insufficiency of cottages, the overcrowding and insanitation 
of the e.Yisting supply. 

Insanity (instemiti). [ad. L. insdnitatem un- 
healthiness, unsoundness, disease, n. of qu.ality f. 

■ insdnus Insane : see -ITY. Cf. mod.F. insaniU 
(1863 in Littre).] 


1. The condition of being insane ; nnsoundness 
of mind a.s a consequence of brain-disea.se ; mad- 
ness, lunacy. Chig., called iusatiily of mind. 

‘A condition of the n.Iiifl in which a false action nf con- 
ception or judgment, a defective pnwei of the will, m an 
uucontrollahle violence of the emotions and instincts, has e 
separately or conjointly been produced by dise.ise ’ (Di. J. 
C. liucknill, Crini. Lunacy 11854) 28). 

1390 SwiNiii’RNE 'I estan/enis Madfolkes and Lima- 

tteke persons, dming the time of their fitioi 01 iiisanitie of 
niinde, cannot make a test.ament. a 1677 Hai.i: 11 isi. I'lacit. 
Co}‘. (R.), T'heie is a p.artial insanity of mind and a total 
insanity. This p.aitial insanity seems not to excuse them 
ill the committing of any offence fm- its matter capital. 
1772 Jnin'ns I^ett. Iwiii. 355 Difl they attempt to pioduce 
.any evidence of his insanity? 1782 T. Arnolo {title) Oli- 
seiv.atlons on the Nature, Kinds, Cau.ses, and Prevention 
of Insanity. 1827 Scon Ilighl. / f ■/Vi'’o7u v, The murder of 
an officer may be .. coloured ovci with [the pleaj of tem- 
poiary insanity. 1839 Flnghieer VII. aSa/a Two cases of 
suicide.. In each case the coioner's jury brought in a vet- 
dlct of tempoiaiy insanity. 1863 Pali Alall Cl. 3 Aug. 4/1 
I'he definition of in.sanity .. as an inability to leason upon 
the evidence of the senses. 1897 />/V.A Nat. Flog. Lll. 
320 'a D. .Skae’s . . definition of insanity as ‘ a disea.se of the 
brain affecting the mind ’ is not disputable. 

iransf. 1784 Cowpi'r Task \r. 523 The fieiizy of the brain 
may be rediess'd By med’eine well applieil, but without 
grace The heart’s insanity admits no cure. 

2 . Extreme folly or want of sound sense; an in- 
stance of this. 

1844 Emerson Ltd., Vng. Amcr. Wks. (Bohnl II. 30G 
After all the deduction is made for our frivolities and in- 
sanities. 1844 Stani.ey Arnold (1858) II. ix. 162 T‘o lose 
which . . would be lather our insanity than our niisfoitiine. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. it. iii. § 46 (1875) 159 Did we 
. . u.se the term effect . . we should be in little danger of 
falling into the insanities of idealism. 

3 . all rib. and Comb. 

1892 MallG.d& May 7/2 One cannot conclude that 
their insanity rate is remarkably high. 1894 Daily Neios 

26 July 9/2 Dr. B , insanity expeit, who had examined 

the ptisoner at the lequest of the Tieasury, said prisoner 
was now perfectly sane. 1896 IFestni. Gas. 6 Nov. 6/3 
Funiiient nerve and insanity specialists gave evidence, 
t Insa*nous, fl. Obs. rare~^. [f. In- 3 + L. 
sdn-its sound, healthy + -ous.] Unhealthy, dan- 
gerous to health. 

1742 Lmid. li- Country Brew. l. (ed._4) 16 Riyei-Waters 
are less liable to be loaded with metallic, petiifying, saline, 
and other insanous Particles of the Laith, than the Well 
or Spring-sorts ate. 

Insa'pieucy. rare. [In- 3.] Want of sapi- 
ence or wisdom ; insipiency. 

1876 J. Weiss IVit, Hum, <]• S/tahs. v. 177 Polonius hurried 
to snow his insapiency by attiibutin,g the craze to love fat 
his daughter. 

_ Insa’pient, a. rare-K [In- »,] Unwise; 
insipient. 

c 1470 Harding C/iron. ccxi. il. In his fyrste yere the lordc 
Cobhamheretike,Confecleredwith Lollers insapient, Agayne 
the Churclie arose. 

t Insa-pory, a, Obs. rare ~ h [irreg. f. In- 3 + 
L. sapor taste + -Y.] Unsavoury. 

1665 Sir T. Herbert 7 >av. (1677) 311 Coho or Coffee . . 
however ingiate or insapovy it seems at first, it becomes 
gi ate and delicious enough by custom. 

flnsa'tan, v. Obs. rare~°. [In- ^.] irans. 
To possess with or by Satan. 

1611 Florio, Lnsatanire, to insathan or indiuell. 
t Insa’tanize, V. Obs. rare — \ [f. a.s prec. + 
-izE.] =prec. 

1837 Truths Cath. Relig. (ed. 41 178 His [Luther's] asser- 
tion is ‘ that Ztiiiiglius, and all who adhere to his doctrine, 
are insatanized ’. 

t Insa'tcliel, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 -p Satchel, 
after F. ensacherl\ (See quots.) 

i6n CoTGR., Ensachi, insachelled, impoaked, put vp into 
a bag, .sachell, or poake. ai6g3 XJrquu.crt Rabelais in, 
xUi. 344 Papers, .impoaked, insacheled, and put up in Bags. 

Insatiability (ins^ijiabi-liti). [f. next -1- -ITY, 
peril, after F. insatiabiliU (i6t]i c.), or late L. in- 
satidbilitds (Ammianus).] The quality of being 
insatiable ; insatiableness. 

1634 Cokaine Dianea iv. 273 To please the insatiability 
of those who deprived me of mine ovvne. 1730 Johnson 
R ambler 7 ^ An eagetness for Increase of posses-sions 

deluges the soul, and rve sink into the gulphs of insatia- 
bility. 1844 H. PI. Wilson Brit. India HI. 31 1 With the 
usual short-sightedness of commercial insatiability, they 
..joined in the clamour against the East India Company's 
exclusive piivilege.s. rS^6 Blackio. Mag. LIX. 405 The 
.. recklessness, and insatiability of the deinociat spirit. 

Insatialile (ins<?!‘Jiab’l), a. Forms : 5-6 in- 
saoyable, s-y -aaciable (5 -sessiabyll, 6 -sacia- 
byll), 6- insatiable, [a. OF. insaciable {p-iph. c. ; 
mod.F. insatiable'), or ad. L. insatidbilis, f. in- 
(In- 3 ) -)- satidre to Sati.vte : see -able.] Not 
satiable ; that cannot be satiated, satisfied, or ap- 
peased; that always craves for more; inordinately 
greedy. Const, of, rarely with. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. Fy on the, gredy- 
nesse Insaciable. 24^0 Lydg. A. Margarete 261 O gredy 
hounde, lyoun insaciable. 1463 Pasion Lett. No. 501 IL 
iSo The dayli contynewyng maleyse of youre insessiabyll 
enemyes. 1348 H.ai.l Chron., Hen. VIL 3 b, They dranke 
the colde water to quenche their importune heate and in- 
saciable thirst. 1607 HcKSva.i.Four-f. Beasts{jL^') 383 None 
but insatiable Beasts or Birds are so affected. 1641 Milton 
Ch. Govt. I. iii. They are so insatiable of antiquity. 1726 
Swift Gulliver i. viii, My insatiable desire of seeing foreign. 


cnimtues. rygi Cnt\ per Ilhu ! 3 .'Viliilles, glniions Chief 
Insatiable with w:u. 1849 Mvt.rui.w Jhit, Fug. v, 1 jjj 
Insensible to shame, insatiable nf notoiiety, 
b. fig. Of thing.?. 

1529 ^IoRR Suppt. Ac/tfi's' M’ts. 095/2 (liedie golophei -. he 
c.illeih them & in-,aemble whj ilepofe-,. 1548 H.ai t Chrou , 
Hen. VI red The die and noyes of this peiillous and in- 
s.aeiable wane, u as blasted tlirough Iturope. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. iqs Overswayed by the insatiable gulph of 
peidition the Devill. 1837 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda 111. 
4)6 The in.sati.ablc goal whence there is no retut ning. 

Ilisatiableiiess fins/i-Jiab’lnes). [f. prec, 1 
-NESrf.] The qu.alil}^ of being insatiable. 

26x8-29 in Rushw. Hhl. Coll. (11)50') I. 3.14 It was a mark 
of Iiigr.atitude and Insatiableness in tlie Duke, thus to strain 
the Kings Bounty beyond liis Intention. r647 Clartnhon 
Fss. Tr.acls 1 1727) 93 .'\ mbit Ion al u ays can ies an insati.ahle- 
ness with it, which is a toiment to the mind. 1768-74 
Tucker J^t. A'al. (r834) II. 350 .'Vn inveteracy, .and iii- 
satiahlenes.s of vengeance. 1864 Pusi V Led. Daniel ii. 74 
Insatiableness of conque.st. 

Insatiably (insc’-Jiabll'), adv. [f. as piec. 

-LY ^.] In an insatiable manner or degree. 

r376 Nf.w ton I^emutc's Complc.v. (1633) iSt They th.at bet- 
hungry, devome meate greedily and insatiably, a 17x1 Ke\ 
Div. Love\Tk‘i. (1S3S) 301 Forgive me, if I .'im insatiably 
Lovetoiis, it Is only of thy fi-tiition. 1868 Mii.m.vnA'/. Paul's 
iii. 47 Insatiably draining away the wealth of the land. 

•[ Insa’tiacy, Obs. rare~^. In 7 insaciacie. 
[f. iN.s.vi'i.vTE : see -acy 3,] The quality of being 
insatiate. 

1629 G-VULE Holy Madn. 340 Surfeit yet awhile in your 
hellish Insaciacie. 

Insatiate (instf’-licL), a. Also 6 insaciate, 
-cyate, 7 -tiat. [ad. L. insalidlus (ftoimC), f. hi- 
(In- ‘ih^Jrsatidtus, pa. pple. of satidre to Satiate.] 
■I'hat is not satiated or satisfied ; never satisfied, 
insatiable. Const, of, "[for. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vni. (Percy Soc.) 30 Wyth bren- 
nyrige love of insaciate fyie Newe thynges to fynde tliey .set 
iheyr dosyre. « 1333 Ld. Berners Gold, Bk. M. Aurei. 
(1546) H vj, The msadate couetou.s men ate neuei contente. 
1616 R. C. Times' iVhtsile v. 170S The \vantonue.sse Of 
their intatiat appetite ., breeds Offensive humors. 1667 
Milton P. L. 11. 8 Satan. . insatiate to pursue Vain Wair 
with Heav’n. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (r7i4) 1. 406 Being 
insatiate for knowledge, he tiavell’d all ovei CJieece. 1781 
Gibbon Dccl, iy P'. xxxi. (1S69) II. 196 Avarice is .an in- 
.satiate and universal passion. 1848 Buckley Homer's Hind 
246 The Tiojans are insatiate of battle, i860 Pusey Min. 
Proph. 29 Tho.se who, through their own insatiate desiie.s, 
ate never satisfied. 

Jig. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. m. iii, Even like in- 
satiate hell, still crying, More, 
tience Insa'tiateness (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
Insa’tiated, It. [iN-fi.] Not satiated. 

1727 Bailey vol. If, Insaiiaied, not .satisfied or filled 
1759 Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. 51/2 Still iii.satiated with 
glory, he determined immediately to .set sail again. 1842 
SIrs. Brdw.ning Gyk. Clir. Poets 36 This boon I give instead 
Unto friend insatiated. 

Insa’tiately, adv. [f. Insatiate + -ly ’-i.] 
In an insatiate or unsatisfied manner. 

2309 PI AWES Conv. Sweareis 39 With many aungelles 
whiche for theyr solace Insacyately do beholde my face. 
1633 T. Adams E.xp. 2 Peter n._i4 Those swinish churls, 
that insaliately swill up the diaff of the world. 2663 StaT. 
Herberi' T 7 -av. (1677)522 The better to excuse himself who 
was so Insatiately libidinous. 

i‘ Insati’cty. Obs. Also 7 insaoiety. [a. 
obs. F. insaciete, -satietd (Godef.), ad. L. insaiietds : 
see In- 3 and Satiety.] The condition of being 
insatiate ; unsatisfied desire or demand. 

1578 I'Toeio sst T'rnites 66 The temperance and vertue of 
the one is commendable, the insacietyand wickednes of the 
other is to be condemned, a 1632 T. 'Payloe Gods Judgeni. 
n. v. (2642) 63 Who knowing his gieat avarice, caused 
molten gold to be pout’d downe his throate, deriding his in- 
saciety. a 1668 Sir W. YV.aller Div. Medif. (r839J 236 
What an insatiety is there in all these dehght.s, 

t Insatisfa’Ction. Obs. [In- 3,] Absence 
of satisfaction ; unsatisfied condition ; dissatis- 
faction. 

1368 North tr. Ciieuards Diall Pr. (rOrg’' C09/7 He must 
beware also that hee shew no countenance to the King of 
insatisfactioti. i6a6 Bacon Sjdva § Soo It is a Profound Con- 
templation in Nature, to con.sider of the Emptinesse .. 01 
Insatisfaction of severall Bodies ; And of their Appetite to 
take In Others. 1636 Finett Fo}-. Amhass. 14, I yeelded. . 
after some discovery of my insatisfaction to he so punctually 
pressed, a 1683 Sir T. Browne Ti-acts (16S4) 20 With what 
insatisfaction the most learned Botanists reduce that Plant 
unto any described by the Ancients. 

tinsatisfa-ctorily, Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] 
In an unsatisfactory way. 

1646 Sir_T. Browne Pseiid. Ep, i. ii._6 The di!iplea,sure of 
the Pelagians must needs be irreconcile.able, vvho perenip- 
torily maintaining they can fulfill the whole Law, will in- 
sati.sfactorily condemne the noii-ob.servation of one. 
t Insa'tisiled, n). Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Unsatisfied. 
1643 T. Case Three Sei-m. (1644) 69 If any of you., be any 
wayes insati.sfied ,, I advise j’oii to lorbear. 

■[ lusa-tive, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. In - 3 + L. 
salivas that is sown or planted (cf. L. ^insaiivus, 
old reading in Pliny xix. xii. 60 for in saiivis).} 
1636 Blount Glassogr., Insafive, that is not planted, .sown 
or grafted ; that which corns forth of its own accord. 2658 
Phillips, unsown, unplanted, growing voluntarilyr. 

InsaturaTlle (insEe'tiurab’l), a. [In sense i, 
ad. L. insaturdbilis insatiable, f. in- (In- 3 ) -t- 
saturdre to Satukate ; in 2, f. Satoeable.] 
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fl. Insatiable. O/j-p. 

1412-20 Lydg. Cln-ou. Troy iir, Oh hatefull Tyava 
pabsing eniiyons, Of aiieiyce Oh beast insatiirable, 1604 
J'oQKrR Fah-ic Clnnih 114 I'tnemies to all dignltle, 
whose halted is insatuiahle, 1631 R. H. Arraig^nn. Wholf 
iSrentin'C \lii § 3. 5?o I'he e\il will of man is insattiiablp, 
his desiie insatiable. 1721 in lUii.rv. 1733 JoirN.sov, J n- 
'inl?i>-ahh‘ not to be glutted; not to he Itllecl. 

2. Not able to be saturated. 

1849 Fraser's h/ag. XL. 454 A soheiit of all Ifiie oils In- 
baluiahle in water. 

t IllSatlXTity. Ohs. rare. [In- 3,] a. Un- 
satisfied or unfilled condition, b. Unsatisfying 
(luality. 

*631 R. H. Ayraig)im. IVItole Creature xtll. § 3. 205 tl’lie 
iiisatuiity of the Soule of man, tahing so little Complacency 
and Contentation. Ibid. .'tv. § r. 251 The insaturlly and in- 
siiffiriency of all these huskisli Vanities, on which our 
Prndigall eates. 

t luaau't, In 5 ©nsaiiL, ynsawt. [ME, 

otsante, an altered foim of assart, Ass.vult, with 
change of prefix, clue to confusion of a-, an-, en- : 
cf, EN.SAMPhE.] iians. To assail contemptuously, 
insult. 

ri42S Ah Christ iim x,\iv. in Anglin. VIII. 129 h How bhe 
rnsautid be woilcle, foi hit knew e not his creatuie f = creatot |. 
i 1425 I’oimd. Si. Unriholomero's tl 5 . E. T. S.) 25 T'he 
whiche nat oonly to the asker wolde nat j’eue but was 
woonte with sromyng worcles to yns.au t them. 

t Xnsca'lable, a. Ohs. ? are. [Ik- 3.] Incap- 
able of being scaled or climbed ; unscalable. 

a 1680 llOTLER Rem. (1759) I. 417 The opposite Side land- 
waul . , might be made as inscalable as the otlier. 
f Insee’nd, v. Ohs.rare~°. [ad. L. inscend- 
ere to ascend, mount, embarlc, f. in- (In- -) + scand- 
cre to climb.] 

1604 R. C.Y\\ DREY Table Alph., Iii{s\cend, clime vp, or 
mount vp. 

Insch, Insched, obs. Sc. form of Inch, Inshed. 
t Inschoolj zi. Ohs. rare— [In- 2.] 

1611 Flobio, Inscnolare, to inschoole. 

Inseicioun, Inaeide, erroii. ff. Incision, In- 

CIDE. 

liiscieiice (imliens). Now rare. [ad. L. in- 
sdentia want of bnoAvledge, ignorance, f. inscieni- 
em (see next), after sdentia knowledge, science. 
Cf. obs. F. insdenci (i 5 -i 6 th c,), It. insdeuM 
(Florio).] The condition of not knowing; rvant 
of knowledge ; nescience, ignorance. 

1378 Bynistpu Jlist. Plan Pief. 5 Rather. .a meane to in- 
durate the cataract of in.scieiice, then to . , take it away. 
1579 Lodge Def. Plays 5 Ate his speeche.s unperfect? .Sauor 
they of inscience? 1673 J. S.mith Chr. Relig, App. 3 (L.) 
Their inscience of the natural cau.se. a 1682 Sir T. Brow'nc 
Tracts (1684) 179 Not to know things without the Aich of 
our intellectuals . . is .. rather inscience than ignorance in 
man. 1810 Bentiiaiu Pachmg (1821) 179 note. On the pait 
of the learned author .. behold still the same pleasantry; 
or still the same simplicity and inscience, a. i8g6 Benso.v 
Cyprian (1897) 83 note, [His] special pleading is matched by 
his inscience of every technical law term. 

Inscieut (i'lijient), ti.h Now rare. [ad. L. 
insdent-em nnknowing, ignorant, f. in- (In- 3) -t- 
sdens, sde/it-, pr. pple. of scire to know.] Not 
knowing ; lacking knowledge ; nescient, ignorant. 

1378 Bsnister Hist, Man i. 30 Celsus , . confesseth him- 
selfe in.scient, by accomptyng their numbey unceitaine. 1643 
Prynne Sov. Power of Parti, u. Pref. A ij, A Company of 
seemingly Scient, though really inscient, selfe-conceited 
Court-Doctors, Priests, and Lawyeis, 1898 10 Dec. 
694/2 In the thiities the O.\ford mind was inscient. _ 

1‘nscieut, rare, [f. In- 2 4 - L. sdent-em 
knowing.] Ilaving inward knowledge or insight. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Anr. Leigh ix. 913 Gaze on, with 
inscient vision toward the sun. And, from his visceral heat, 
pluck out the roots Of light beyond him. 

t Inscienti'fical, a. Obs. [In- s.] Not scien- 
tific ; unacquainted with science, unlearned. 

i66o R. Coke y?isiice Vind. Pref. 9 , 1 would know now of 
IMr, Hobbs, whether all Arts and Sciences, and Prudent 
actions, be the Laws of Nature, or not ? If they be the 
Laws of Nature, then is every InscLentifical and Imprudent 
man, an Unjust man. 

t I'nsciOUS, a. Obs. [f. L. insd-us not know- 
ing, ignorant (f. in-, In- 3 + -scins knowing) + -otis, 
Cf. cons dons. 1 = Inscient 
1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter hi. s He begins with the 
dunces, those, .inscious. . wllful ignorants. 1633 Hevwood 
Iherarch. vn. Comm. 450 The inscious man may beknowne 
bj» three thing.s. _ 16^7 Hawke Killing is Jlf, 54 His Fol- 
lowers cannot be in.scious, what an abhominable and odious 
crime it is to betiay their Lord and Master. 

Hence t I'n-sciously adv., unwittingly. 

167s B.vxter Catli. Theol. 1. 1. 109 Tims insciously he un- 
saitn what laboriously he writeth a book to prove. 

Inscipient, Insoisiou, -tion, erron. ff. In- 
cipient, Incision, Insconce, obs. f. En. 80 onoe. 
luscriliable (Inskrai-bab’l), a. [f. next - 1 - 
-ABLE.] Capable of being inscribed. Hence In- 

soxl‘l9a,1>leuess. 

1846 Worcester, Inscribahle, that may be inscribed. 
Dr. Allen. 1847 Craig, Inscribablencss, Mod. No non- 
rectangalar parallelogram is inscribahle in a circle. 

Inscri'be (inskroi'b), V. [ad. L. inscribers to 
write in or upon, f, in- (In- ^) + scribde to write,] 

1. trans. To write, mark, or delineate (words, a 
name, characters, etc.) in or on something ; esp. so 


as to be conspicuous or durable, as on a monument, 
tablet, etc. (In quot. 1603 , with upon in indiiect 
passive = passive of sense 2 .) 

1352 Hui OFT, Insctibe, inst riba, inli'nlo. 1603 B. J osson 
King ’f Cor on. F.ntertnimn., In her hand “^he holds .a seeptie 
. . and in her lapalittle globe, insciibed upon onnis nnij ax- 
Niri's. 1663 Mani rv Grotins I^ffw-C. II 'arres 795 He gat e 
for Ills word, and insciibed on all his Ensigns this blotto. 
Jam ant rinnqnnm. Now or neter. 1781 CottniR Truth 
aS Inscribed above the portal, from afar Conspicuous as the 
brightness of a smr.. Stand the soul-quickening words — 
Believe and live. 1864 J. Walker FaiUif. Mimstry 92 We 
laise the marble and inscribe the flatteiing epitaph. Mod. 
You must insciibe yoirr name in the Visitois' Book. 

fig. a, i6’iy HALEfT tin. Grig. Man. i. ii. 62 Though there 
uere no such [connatunal principles) originally insciibed in 
the Mind. 1828 Webster, Inscribe. .2. To impiint on ; as, 
to inscribe any thing on the mind or memory. 

b. To write or enter the name of (a person) upon 
an official document or list; to enroll. 

1603 B. JoNSON Volpone i. Wks. (Rtidg.) 177/t Am I in- 
scribed his heir for cei tain ? 1803 W. Tavlor in A nn. Rev. 
I. 353 The French inscribe all their boys on the aimy-list, 
and compel eveiy one who cannot raise live and twenty 
louis, to seive in their turn. Spectator 1$ Feb, On 

Friday, 7th Inst., the Due d’Orleans, eldest son of the 
Comte de Pai is .. demanded to be Inscribed on the list of 
consci ipts iindei the Military Law. 

e. Comm. To issue a state (or olber) loan in 
the form of shares with registered liolders ; see 
Inscribed i b. 

1884 Pall Mall G. i8 Aug. 5/2 In Colonial Government 
stocks, especially those inscribed in London, the li'^e was 
rather more than the average. 

2. To mark (a suiface, column, sheet, etc.) with 
writing or other characters, esp. in a diuable or 
conspicuous way. 

1637 Milton Lycidas 106 Like to that sanguine flower in- 
scribed with woe. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals ii. (Seager), 
Theie is a medal of Heliogabahis insciibed, ‘ Fides e.ver- 
citus'. 1713 — Guard. No. 119 p 5 The two friends made 
a kind of dial-plate, insciibing it with the four and twenty 
letters. 1803 Wordiuv, Prelude n. 149 Though the ihymes 
were gone that once inscribed The threshold. 1870 Bryant 
Iliad 1 . vn. 220 Ajax, .who had inscribed And laid it in the 
helmet. 

b. To dedicate (a writing or woi-k of art) io a 
person by a short inscription (placed at the begin- 
ning of a writing, or beneath a picture, etc.), less 
formal than an ordinary dedication. 

164s Bo.ate Irel. Mat, Hist. (1652) Ded. Av, Ih.nve made 
bold thus to address.. you, and to insctibe this Woik unto 
your Names, that it ni.ay see the light under your joint 
pationnge. 1709 Swiet Advancem. Relig. Wks. 1755 II. i. 
96 The following papers.. being inscribed to your lady.ship. 
1731 John.son Rambler No. 136 ir 9 An author may with 
great propriety insci ibe his wot k to him by whose encoiirage- 
meiit It was undertaken. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iii, I. 
405 The patron to whom a woik was inscribed was expected 
to leward the writer witli a purse of gold. 

3. Geom. To delineate or trace (a figure or line) 
within a figure, so that some particular points of 
it lie in the boundary or periphery of that figure. 

.An_ angular figure (polygon or polyhedron) is said to be 
insciibed in another figure when the angular points of the 
former lie in the bounding line or lines, or surface or surfaces, 
of the latter. A curved figuie (plane or solid) is said to be 
inscribed in an angular figure when the former touches each 
of the hounding lines or sui faces of the latter. _ More rarely, 
a line i.s said to be inscribed in a figure when its extremities 
lie in tlie boundary of that figure. 

1370 Billingslea Euclid iv. Introd. 110 It teacheth how 
a triangle .. maybe inscribed within a circle. 1571 Digges 
Pantorn,, Gcorn. Solids Ee iij a, Either of bodyes insciibed 
or circumbscribed. i66z Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. ni. i, § 14 
When I conceive a Triangle inscribed in a square, a *696 
Scarburgk Euclid (1705) 165 Therefore in a given square a 
Circle has been inscribed. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 
373 To inscribe a circle in aregular polygon. 1883 Leudes- 
DORF Cr-emana’s ProJ. Geom. 185 To inscribe in a given 
conic a polygon whose sides pass . . through given points. 

1 4. Sc. Law. See Insoeive:. 

Inscribed (inskrai-bd),///. a. [f. prec.] 

1. Written upon or in something. Also ^g, 

i6ti Cotgr., Inscript, inscribedj intituled, written on. 

Hale Prim. Grig. Man, iv. iii. 318 Besides this Moral 
inscribed Law, God_ Almightyr . . gave him a positive Law. 
1847 \V, C. Burns in Life xii. (1870) 318, I gave him_ two 
religious books with an inscribed promise to pray for him. 

b. Of a state (or other) loan : Issued not in the 
form of bonds passing from hand to hand, but as 
shares of which the names of the holders are regis- 
tered or entered in a list kept at the head office of 
the issuing state or companj'. 

i88a Bithell Couniing-ho. Diet., Inscribed Stocks, see 
Registered Stocks, \^Ibid., Registered Stocks are so called 
because they are entered with the name of the holder in 
a Register kept for that purpose at the chief office of the 
Company or State issuing them.] 

2. Marked with writing or other characters. In 
Efitom. Having markings resembling letters. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Eniomol. xdvi. IV. 286 Inscribed , , . 
When the [wing] surface is marked with the resemblance of 
a letter of any language. Ex. Noctua Gamma. 1831 D. 
Wilson Preh. Amt, (^1863) II. iv. H. 209 Inscribed Stones, 
more or less rudely graven. 1879 Lubbock Addr. Pol, iJ- 
Ednc. ix. 173 The Catstane, an inscribed pillar. 

3. Geom. (See Inscribe 3 .) 

*571 Digges Pantom., Geom. Solids V iij b, The square of 
an equilater triangles syde to the inscribed circles semidi- 
metientes square is as 12 to i. 1706 PaiLtiPS (ed. Kersey), 
Inscribed Figures, those that are drawn within others [etc.], 


1806 Hutton Course Math, I 369 To detennine a Ti-i.-ingle, 
.TTul file R.ndiiis of llie In>;cribed Ciicle. 2883 Leudesdorf 
Lremena's Prnj. Geom. 125 Six points on a conic, taken in 
any ordei, may be regal ded as the veitices of an inscribed 
hexagon. 

Inscribef (inskrol-bo-i). [f. as prec. -i- -erI.] 
One who inscribes ; the wriler of .an inscription. 

1782 PovvNALL stud. A nib/. 48 Chararters and., diagrams 
. which Kircher has passed by unnoticed, as though making 
no pai t of the in.scribei'.s intention. 1876 S. Manning Land 
Pharaohs o.oii Many of the inscribeis weie Christians. 1894 
W. ]V[. Lindsw in Class. Rev. Mar. 108 i Inscriptions, in 
which a ceitaln amount of illiteiacy on the pait of the in- 
sci ibers is at times a disturbing element. 

InSCript (imskript), sb, [ad. L. inscrift-nm 
that which is written upon .an} thing, an inscription, 
sb. use of neuter of inscript-ns : see next.] 

1 . .Something inscribed ; an inscription. 

1611 SrF.En Hist. Gt. Brit. .x. i. § 60. 1235 The inducement 
thereunto, being no more then .a namelesse Insci ipt shuffled, 
no man knew^whence. 1632 SrtiiKE Prim. Devot. (1663) 
243 What suiting inscript to the Cross belongs. i88a Coi . 
Yule in Ailmiceurn 17 June 765/1 Some time in the six- 
teenth centiiiy. . it is shown by an Inscript at the end to 
have belonged to Sjmon dii Sober, dwelling at Honfleiii. 

'I* 2. Geom. A line inscribed in a figure ; a chord. 

169s Alingilui Geom. Epit. 12 The line AB\% also called 
an Inscript, and when so applyed, is said to cut the Ciicle. 

t Xnscri'pt^ ppl- Cl. Ohs. [ad. L. inscript-ns, 
pa. piile. of inserTbere to Inscribe.] Insciibed. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. ir '1 he name of Ihesii was 
foiinde with letters of golde inscripte and wryten in lilt. 
1592 R. D. Ilypncrotomachia 16 A .shield . . whereupon was 
insci ipt In Hebrew, Attic and Latine letters, this sentence. 

Inscri’ptilbie, a. rare. [f. L. inscript-ns, pa. 
pepXt.oiinscribere -ible.] =Inscribable. 

111696 ScARBURGii Euclid (1705) i73_ Polygons do arise, 
that are mutually with a Circle, or with one another In- 
scriptible and Circumscriptible. 

Inscription (inskri-pjon). [ad. L. inscriplion- 
em, 11. of action from inscrihere to Inscribe. Cf. 
F. inscription (Rabelais, i6thc.,in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. The action of inscribing ; the action of writing 
upon or in something, (In quots. _/%•.) rare. 

a 1632 J. Smith Sel, Disc, ix, i. (1821) 410 These we may 
call the truths of natural inscription. 1748 Hartley Obseri'. 
Alan II. t. 45 The Law of first Inscription. 

2. concr. That which is inscribed; a piece of 
writing or lettering upon something ; a set of char- 
acters or words written, engraved, or otherwise 
traced upon a surface ; esp. a legend, description, 
or record traced upon some hard substance for the 
sake of durability, as on a monument, building, 
stone, tablet, medal, coin, vase, etc. 

1538 Lfland I tin. I. 96 Inscription could I find none y;n 
these Stones. 1596 Shaks. Alerch. C. ii. vii. 14, I will 
suruay the in.sci iptions, backe ag.Vnie : What saies this leaden 
casket? 1667 Evelyn Diary 19 Sept., I obtain’d the gift 
of his Arundelian MarbleSj those celebrated and famous 
inscriptions Greeke and Latine, gather'd with so much cost 
and Industrie fiom Greece. 1688 R. Houav. Ann oury iii. 
28/2 Queen Elizabeths shilling had.. this Inscription, Posui 
Denni Adjntor-em rneurii, 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. 
io C less Bristol 10 Apr., A brazen column .. was erected . . 
there is no sign of its having ever had any Inscription. 
1821 Byron Two Ease. n. i. 226 Tis peihaps as tuie as most 
Inscriptions upon tombs. 1839 Penny Cycl. XV. 53/1 It 
bears on one side the head of Ferdinand with the inscription 
Ferdinandvs [etc.]. 1842 Brande Diet. Sc., etc. 833/1 The 
words around the border of the coin form what is termed 
the legend, those in the middle the inscription. [B. V, 
Head in Numismatists make no di.stinction between 
‘ Inscription' and ‘ Legend'.] 

Jig. 1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) ii Nop is this 
yet the highest inscription that will adoin so religious and 
so holy a defence as this. 1839 Dickens T. Two Cities i. 
y, Hunger was the inscription on the baker’s shelves wiltten 
in every small loaf of his scanty stock of bad bread. 

3. Spec. a. A short piece of writing placed at the 
beginning of a book or other composition, descrip- 
tive of its nature, contents, authorship, etc. ; a title, 
heading, superscription. (Now rare or Obs. as 
distinct from 2 .) fo. A brief dedication of a book 
or work of art to a person (see Inscribe 2 b) ; the 
superscription of a letter. 

a 1400 IVycliJ's Bible Gen. Prol. 39 (MS. Trm. Coll. Dubl. 
A. I. 10) 'I’he firste psalme to no man is asigned, for .. 
what other man is vndir,stonden in the firste but the 
fii.ste geten, that inscripcioun worthili schuld not be neces- 
sarie. 1329 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 174/2 Many bokes be 
ther that haiie false inscripcions, and ar not the bokes of 
them that they be named by. 1598 Florio, also 
the inscription or title of abooke. 1649 Alcoran p. vi, Ma- 
homet . . dirided it into many Chapters, to which he gave 
what inscription he thought good : Jhe most commonly inti- 
tuleth -them with words that are in their first line. 1742 
Rich.ardson Pamela IV. 451 And_nqiv-and-then a Letter 
passes on both Sides, by the In.scriplion and Subscription 
of which, they lemind one aiiothei, that they have been 
once in their Lives at one Church together. 

c. In early Music, A motto or sign, or combi- 
nation of both, placed at the beginning of an enig- 
matical canon, to indicate (often itself enigmatically) 
the manner of its resolution. 

1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus, s.v., In the 
second Agnus Dei of his ' Missa Ij’Anii baudichon ', [Josqum 
des Pr6s] intimates that the Tenor is to be .silent, by the 
pretty Inscription, ‘Agnus secundum non est cum grege.’._. 
Some of Hobrecht'b Inscriptions are very obscure ..‘Deci- 
mas reddo omnia quse possideo ’ shews that the (unwritten) 
Bass must sing a Tenth below the Discant, 
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4 . Anai. A marking upon some organ or part 
produced by another in contact with it; es^. a 
marking on the fleshy part of a muscle where 
a tendon crosses it, 

1578 Banister J/tsi, Man iv. 62 The fift [muscle] . . 
marcheth obliquely tovvardes the thombe, with many in- 
scriptions, and ceaseth at divers Tendons, c lyso W. Gib- 
son Farriers Guide i. vi. C1738J So H-aving only Inscriptions 
answerable to the winding Convolutions of the Brain. 1872 
Humphry Myology 7 Its fibres are partially interrupted by 
a tendinous inscription, and it is joined beyond that point 
by a portion of the muscle arising from the ischium in which 
there is no tendinous inscription. 

6. Geom. The action of inscribing one figure in 
another : see Insortbe 3. 

1570 Billingsley Ejtclid iv. Introd. no This fourth booke 
intreateth of the inscription . . of rectiline figures. 1655 
Stanley Hist. Philos, i. (1701) 9/2. 1842 De Morg.an Diff. 
If hit. Calc. 303 It is the condition of a polygon’s inscription 
in a circle that its successive angles should be [etc.]. 

t 6. Civil and i'c. Law. An accusation or chal- 
lenge at law made under the condition that if it 
were false, the accuser would undergo the same 
punishment that would have been inflicted on the 
accused if found guilty. Obs. 

Sometimes inscription appears to refer to the accusation 
(see Inscriptio in Du Cange), sometimes to the undertaking 
of the accuser : cf. Cotgr. Fr. Diet., ‘ Inscription en faux, 
a chaUenge of, or exception against the truth of an Euidence ; 
a testimonie or vndertaking to prove it false, entred in Court ’. 

1479 Acta Audit. 93 (Jam.) The said James has drawin 
himself, landis, and gudis, souerte to the kingis hienes for 
the said inscriptiouiie. 1674 Sir G. Mackenzie Laws ei- 
C-ust. of Scotl. xix. § 8 (1699) 227 Which inscription was only 
necessar in atrocius, but not in lighter crimes. Hid., In- 
scriptions were only necessar, to the end the pursuer might 
be punished, if he were found Guilty of Calumny. 1726 
Ayliffe Parergon 24 Inscription is an obligation made in 
writing whereby the Accuser binds himself to undergo the 
same Punishment, if he shall not prove the Crime which he 
objects to the Party accused . . as the Defendant himself 
ought to suffer, if the same be prov’d. 

7 . Co?nm. The action of inscribing stock ; mpl. 
inscribed stocks ; see Ins,chibed i b. 

1797 Hist.'m Ann. Reg. 83/2 Penury and misery buist 
forth. "The inscriptions, which were at forty, fell to ten ; 
the armies were left without pay. 1809 R. Langford 
Introd. Trade 53 The second description of Russian Stock 
is called 6 per Cent. Inscriptions, 1884 Pall Mall G. 
14 Aug. s/i 'The Bank of England , , in its desire to move 
with the times . . has been undertaking the inscription of 
a number of colonial loans. 

8. Comb. 

1839 H. L. Smith in Archseol. Cant. XI. 108 Only the 
labels . . and inscription-plate remain. 1861 F. Hall in 
Jml. Asiat. Soc. Bengal gio Dismissed by the inscription- 
writer, with nine stanzas of vague encomium. 

Inscriptional (inskrrpjanal), a. [f. prec. -t- 

-AL.] 

't'l. Bearing an inscription; =Insceibed 2. Obs. 

1778 Phil. Svi-v. S. Irel. 21 In the same nave are tliree 
inscriptional Slabs. 1793 J. C. Murphy Trav. Portugal 
308 Several ancient inscriptional .stones have been found. 

2 . Of, belonging to, characteristic of, or of the 
natnie of, an inscription or inscriptions. 

1822 Jas. Tate in Parr's W> 7 <:s. (1828) VIII. 231 The in- 
scriptional labours of your classical pen. 1880 Warren 
Book-plates vii. 63 The in.scriptional portion of the plate is 
copied first in italics. 1891 Spectator •zs Mar., ‘ A,S.' is not 
unfrequently used in inscriptional Latin for ‘Anno Salutis 
1896 Ramsay in Expositor Sept. 193 Criteria derived, .from 
inscriptional and alphabetical character, 

Inscri'ptioued (-Jend), a. rare. [f. as prec. 
-h -ED 2 .] Turnished with an inscription; = 1 ^- 
SCEIBED 2, 

1888 Harper’s Mag. Sept. 641 The marble fount, sculp- 
tured and inscriptioned on every surface. 

luscri'ptionist. raz-e. [f. as prec. -p -IST.] 
The writer or carver of an inscription. 

1861 F. Hall in yml. Asiat. Sac. Bengal 3 note. 
The inscriptionist was . . not quite incapable of such an 
aberration from grammatical orthopraxy. lUd. 16 note. 
The laxity of the inscriptionist. 

Inscri'ptionless, a. [f. as prec. -i- -less.] 
Devoid of an inscripition ; having no inscription. 

1634 Whitlock 2 'Rofowm 533 Lazarus (whose Receptacle 
is Inscnptionlesse). 1827 Hood Mids, Fairies xxW, Make 
tombs inscriptionless— raze each high name. sZift Meander- 
ings of Mem. I. 71 A margin stone I crave Inscriptionless, 
or chiselled by the wave. 

Xuscriptive (inskri'ptiv), a. [f. L. hiscript-, 
ppl. stem of wscribere to Inscribe -t- -IVE.] 

1 . Of the nature of an inscription ; belonging to 
or used in inscriptions (quot. 1888), 

1740 Poetry in Ann. Reg. (1772) 208 O J let this column 
rise, Pure from false trophies and inscriptive lyes. 1807 
WoRDSvv. Wh. Doe vii. 214 ‘ God us ayde ! . Inscriptive 
legend which I ween May on those holy hells be seen. 
1888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. i. 36 When speaking of 
inscriptive writing, Routh once remarked [etc.]. 

t 2 . Bearing an inscription ; = Inscribed 2. Obs. 

_ X740 Dyer Ruins Rome 79 And vases boss’d and huge 
inscriptive stones. 

Hence Inscri-ptively adv., by way of an in- 
scription. 

1893 Daily News 3 Feb. 6/5 Beneath this again are in- 
soriptively quoted the hero’s words : ‘ Thus Sebastopol 
defends herself’. 

+Iliaeri*ptor. Ohs.'rare. \]iox'^inscriphireiti.A, 
late L. inscriptura inscription).] An inscription, 
VOL, V. 


1603 Holland tr. Plutarch's Mor. 1089 As Comoedles.. 
Carrie . . ridiculous epigrams or inscriptois. 

XnSCTi’ptured, a. rare—'-, [f. Hnscripiiire 
(see prec.) -k -ed2.] Bearing inscriptions; =In- 
scribed 2. 

1881 Rossetti Ball. fySonn., Church-Porch, Shake we off 
the dust we have Upon our feet, lest it defile the stones 
Inscriptured, covering their sacred bones. 

tXusCrive, Obs. [f. F. inscriv-, full stem 
of inscrire = It. inscrivere, ad. L. hiscrJbB-e ; cf. 
Descrive.] 

1. irans. = Inscribe 2. 

1382 Wyclif znd Prol. Ps., Alle the salmye.s, that ben in- 
senued to hym Dauid, pertenen to the sacrament of Ciist, 
for Dauid is seid Crist. 

2 . Sc. Law. reji. To undertake, under penalty, 
to prove (something) false : see Inscription 6 . 

Cf. Fr. s' inscrire en faux, ‘ to vndertake that an Euidence, 
etc., is false; or to vndertake to piove it false or falsified ; 
also to accuse of or charge with falsehood or falsenesse ’. 
(Cotgrave.) 

147g.riFfaAtzff2V.93 (Jam.) It was allegit be the said Jame.s, 
that the instrument of the said sett . . was fakss and offrlt 
him to inscriue him[selfl criminally tharto as he aucht of law. 

XnSCroll (inskrd«-l), v. [t. In- 1 or 2 + Scroll.] 
irans. To inscribe or enter upon a scroll. 

1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 72 Had you beene as wise as 
bold, Yong in limbs, in iudgement old, Your answere had 
not beene inscrold. 1898 T. Hardy IVessex Poems 131 
Drop one plume as pledge that Heaven inscrolls the wrong. 

f Inseru’ple, v. Obs. nonce-wd, [f. In- 2 + 
Scruple.] irans. To possess wdth scruples. 

1663 Flagellum or O. Cromwell (1672) 89 Being insciupled 
by some of the Presbyterian Ministers (who were highly in- 
censed at this war). 

Xnscrutability (insku/tabi-liti). [f. next ; 
see -ITY.] The quality of being inscrutable ; 
transf. something inscrutable. 

1634 W. Mountague Devout Ess. n. i. § 3. 20 These 
Mysteries-. . are Gods own Inscrutabilitie. 1792 G. Wake- 
field Mem. 130 CT.) His theological conception.s were 
always . .to me. .one of the inscrutabilities of mystery. 1859 
Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 291 The awe which Nature’s 
grandeur and inscrutability brings with it. 1880 J. Caird 
Philos. Relig. i. 31 Reverence, not for a meie blank inscru- 
tability, but for what I can think of as an intelligence 
essentially the same with my own. 

Xuscrutable (inskrz/Tab’l), a, {sb.') [ad. late L. 
inscrutdbilis (Augustine, Hilary), f. in- (In- 3 ) + 
scrulari, -are, to search or examine thoroughly, to 
explore : see -able. Cf. F. inscrtiiabh (15th c.).] 

That cannot be searched into or found out by 
searching; impenetrable or unfathomable to investi- 
gation ; quite unintelligible, entirely mysterious. 

c 1430 Jr. De Imitatione iii. Iv. 131 . 1 haue lemed herby to 
drede Hn inscrutable iugement. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) 32 b, The herte of man is inscrutable, and onely 
god knoweth it. 1602 Warner Alh. Eng. xiii. IxxLx. (1612) 
327 0 Essence more inscrutable, than ail compaierd to it. 
1661 Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Cromwell (1669) 66 The in- 
scrutable mysteries of Eternal Providence. 1732 Berkeley 
Alciphr. VII. §26 You aie a pair of inscrutable, unfathom- 
able, fashionable philosophers. 1838-9 Hajlah Hist. Lit. 
II. II. ii. § 27. 77 The doctrine of the Trinity, which theo- 
logians agree to call in.scrutable, but which they do not fail 
to define and analyse with the most confident dogmatism. 
1870 Disraeli Lothair liil. That countenance was always 
inscrutable. 1894 H. Drummond ylscCTif yl/aiz 155 _ At the 
present moment the ultimate origin of Mind is as inscrut- 
able a my.stery as the origin of Life. 

b. Rarely of things physical, as an abyss : Im- 
penetrable, unfathomable. 

1820 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 2 Races Men, Deep hole.s, in.scru- 
table cavities of the earth. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. 4 ' H. 
Jrnls. I. 142 The guide.. held his torch down into an in- 
scrutable pit beneath our feet. 

B. sb, pi. Inscrutable things. 

1663 Spencer Prodigies (1665) 282 There are Mysteries in 
Religion, Depths in Providence, Inscrutables in Nature. 
1704 De Foe Storm i. 8 The Winds are some of those In- 
scrutahles of Nature, in which humane Search has not yet 
been able to arrive at any Demonstration. 

Inscru’tableness. [f. prec. -f -ness.] The 
quality or character of being inscrutable. 

1727 in B.mley vol. II. 1828 in Webster. 1831 Nichol 
Archil Heav. (ed. 9) 64 The nebulous spots losing all trace 
of their previous inscrutablenes.s. 1891 Spectator- 21 Mar., 
That sense of the mystery and the tragic inscrutableness of 
human fate which is as modern as it is ancient. 

b. An instance of this; something inscrutable. 

a 1864 Hawthorne Sept. Felton (1879) 63 All was a blur, 
an inscrutableness, a scrawl of unintelligihle characters. 

Inscru'tably, adv. [f. as prec. + -LT 2 .] In 
an inscrutable manner ; beyond searching out ; uu- 
fathomably ; quite unintelligibly. 

rS97 J- Payne Royal Exch. 6 The essens of the gloriouse 
persons inscrutablie one God. 1818 in Todd. 1828 Webster 
s. V., The moral government of an infinite being must often 
be inscrutably daik and mysterious. 1852 M. Arnold 
Empedocles z-l-j ’Thou ..Watchest us. Nature, throughout. 
Mild and inscrutably calm. 

f Inseru'te, a. Ohs. rare, [irreg. f. stem of 
prec., orf. L. scrutdt-us pa. pple.] = Inscrutable. 

1639 G. Daniel Eccltis. xviii. g For 'tis inscrute: His 
power, ’bove reach of Mortall to find out. Ibid, xxxix. 70 
How dare Man question. .His inscrute power ?_ 

Inserutive (inskr/Ptiv), a. rare, [irreg. f. L, 
inscruta-re to search or examine into -p -ive.] 
Given to scrutiny or investigation. 

1882 Chicago Advance 22 June 40Q What amounts of in- 


formation these insciutive young gentlemen of the daily 
press can evolve from a moderate protoplasm of given in- 
formation ! 

InsCUlp (inskzj-lp), zi. Now rard? or Pa. 
pple. insculpt, insculped, [ad. L. insculpSre 
to caive or engrave on, f. in- (In- 2) + setdpere to 
carve, or its F. repr.zm«i!^F7'(i5-i6th c. in Godef.), 
Used at first in pa. pple. insculpt, ad. L. inscnlpt-us ; 
the finite vb. may have arisen in part from an 
analysis of this as insctilp-t = insculp-edl\ 

1 . Irons, To carve, engrave, or sculpture (upon 
something, as a figure or insciiption upon stone). 

i 43 *"So tr. Higden (Rolls) III. ii Diuerse carectes to be 
insculpte in gemmes. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. S iv. 
(N.), More lyvely . .than any forme may be insculped upon 
metall or maible. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. ii. vii. 57 A coyne 
that beares the figure of an Angell Stampt in gold, but that’s 
insculpt ypon. 1604 Drayton PIoscs i. (R.), Which he in- 
sculped in two likely stones, For raieness of invaluable 
price. 1616 Bullokar, Inscnlpe, to cut orcarue in. 1663 
J. Webb Sione-He^tg 162 Byinsculping some short 

Inscription. Ibid, igo ’They made. .the Architrave. . plain 
and flat, and thereon insculpt them. 1706 Phillips, To 
Insculp, to engiave, carve, or cut. 1814 Southey Car?nhia 
Aul., etc., Poet. Wks. III. 313 Bearing lyingly the libell’d 
name Of Lawience, impudently there insculpt. 
fig. 1607 Rowlands Guy VVarzv. 5 The wounds and scarrs 
insculpt upon his flesh. 1668 H. More Div, Dial. iii. xxiii. 
(1713)231 Wise Men.. who in Symbols and Parables have 
insculped the memorials of their Wisdom in the Minds and 
Memories of rude People. 

2 . a. To shape artistically by cutting, b. To 
adorn with carved figures or insciiptions ; to sculp- 
ture (stone, etc.) : = Carve n. 5 a, 6 b. Also pig. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 15 The inner seate . . of the 
scull, where Os Cuneale is insculped like the maner of a 
seat, or stoole. 1633 R. Sanders Physiogn. 234 The ears 
neatly insculped, of mean bigness. 1663 J. Webb Stone- 
HengGipd) 13s Stones . .were insculpt with Antique Runick 
or Gothicic Characters. 1830 W. Phillips Mt. Sinai iv. 6 
The sacred Tables. .Fresh from theii heavenly quarry, and 
insculpt Of God's own hand immediate. 

•f XnscuTpt, V. Obs. [f, L. insculpt-, ppl. stem 
of insculp-ere : see prec.] = Insculp. 

1487 A nn. Barher-Surg. Land. (1890) 213 That a tablett 
of stone shalbe sett up and the Master andWardeins names 
insculpted thereon. i6ii Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vir. x. 24S 
Therein . . their Armes or Atchieuements. are according in- 
sculpted from the authoritieof both. 1637 ToMLiNSoNj^eww’x 
Dw/. 344 Wheieon they have insculpted a humane shape. 

Insculpt,///. a. : see Insoulp v. 

+ Inscnription. Ohs. Also {erron.) -sion. 
[ad. late L. insculpiidn-em, noun of action from 
insculpSre to Insculp.] The action of carving or 
sculpturing upon something; concr. a caivecl figure 
or inscription. Also pg. 

1399 Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 268 A cup of silver, .to he 
made . . with this insculpsion or engravinge therein. 1607 
Tourneur Rev. Ti-ag. i. ii. Wks. 1B78 II, 13 For what is 
it to hatie A flattering fal.se iiisculption on a Toombe. And 
in men’s heaits reproch? 1647 H, 'Fio'KS. Song of Soul \\. 
iii. II. xlvi, So forms more stoutly flung Against oar spright 
make deep insculption. 1633 Fuller Hist. Canil. 42. 

Inscu'lptor. ? Obs. [a. L. type '^insculpior, 
agent-n. from insculpere : see prec. Cf. F. inscnlp- 
tenr (1584 in Godef.).] One who carves or sculp- 
tures a figure, etc. upon something ; a sculptor. 

1397 A. M, tr. GuillemeaxC s Fr. Chimrg. Bivb/i The 
Insculptor or Ingravere, to adorne and imbellishe his laboures. 
1727 Dart Canterb. Cathedr. Pref., The Historian’s pen, 
and the Insculptor’s Art. 

XnSCUTpture, ih. 1 Obs. [a. obs. F. insczilp- 
tzere{i£-i 6 th c. in Godef.), ad.L, type ’^insculptfera, 
f. insculpere ; see -ure.] A figure or inscription 
carved or sculptured upon something. 

1607 Shaks. Timon v. iv. 67 On his Grauestone, this In- 
sculpture which. With wax I brought away. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. iv. iSs At first (saith he) it was both 
free and usuall to weave rings on either hand; but. .when 
pretious gems and rich insculptures were added, the custome 
of wearing them on the right hand was translated unto the 
left. 1664 H. More JMyst. Inig. 224 To make up a more 
giacefuU insculpture upon the exteinal Cortex of a Vision, 

InSCuTpture, V- Also en-. [f. In- 2 = Kn- 
-1- Sculpture.] irans. To carve or sculpture 
upon something. Hence Inscu’lptuxed ppl. a. 

1787 G1.0VES. Athenaid vii. (R.), He surveys, Insculptm’d 
round, the horrours which befel The house of Laius. 1831 
WORDSW. Yarrow revisited, etc. Apol. 9 Those Shapes dis- 
tinct That yet survive ensculptuied on the walls. 1834 
Fraser's Mag. X. 23 The obelisk of the desert, with its 
insculptured riddles. 1833 Bailey Mystic 6 The myth- 
insculptured language of the light. 

Inscyde, obs. (erron.) form of Incide z/.i 
Insea*, v, Ohs. rare, [f. In- ^ + Sea j/i.] irans. 
To enclose with the sea. 

cr6ii Chapman Iliad xi. 637 There made we halt, and 
there the sun cast many a glorious beam On our bright 
armours, horse and foot insea’d together there. 

Inseal, Inseam, obs. if. Enseal, Enseam v. 
t Insea’r, V. Obs. rare. [In- 1 or 2 -t- Sear zi.] 
irans. To impress by searing. 

r6o3 Adv. Don Sebasf. in Harl. Misc. 11 . 371 To report 
that those natural marks were inseared with a hot iron. 

Inseareli(e, -er, var. of Ensearch, -er, Obs. 
t InseaTckable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be searched out ; unsearchable. 

1647-8 CoTTERELL DavUo-'s Hisf, Fr. (1678) 12 A woman 
of a most insearchable mind. 
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t Insea'son, v. Obs. rare. [f. Iit>2 + Season.] 
tra 7 ts. To accustom or inure (a plant) to the 
climate and surroundings ; to acclimatize. 

1616 SuRFL. & Ma,rkh. Country Farnte 351 That so you 
may assure your selfe, that his rootes are long since well 
inseasoned, and haue fully taken with the earth. 

X'nseat. Sc. ? Obs. Also inaet. [f. In adv. + 
SEjtT The general living-room in a farm- 

house or cottage in Scotland in the 1 8th c. 

i8ti Aiton View of Agric. Ayr 114 That part of the hnild- 
irig which served the family for lodging, sleeping, cookery, 
dairy, etc., denominated the in-seai, was about 12 or at most 
14 feet square. On larger farms, another of nearly the same 
dimensions, and which entered through the in-seai, was 
called the spense. 18. . W, Watson Atisw. Unco Bit Want 
Poems <1877) 67 (Jam. Supp.) The morn I sail speak to mj’ 
father. To big u.s an inset an' spence. 
t Zusecallle, a.. Obs. rare. [ad. L. hiseciihilis, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + secdbilis that may be cut, f. secdre 
to cut : see -ble. So F. itisicable (1570 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Incapable of being cut. 

1613 CocKF.R.AM, Insecahle, not to be cut. 17. . tr. Voltaire’s 
Wks. XXVI. ns (Jod.l If an insec.able .anim.al be eternal, 
t I'nseeate, zi. Obs. rare~^. \i. 1 ... insecare : 
see -ATE 3.] traits. = Insect 
iSa3 CocKERAM, fnsecnte, to cut. 

Xnsfict (i’nsekt), sb. [.ad. L. insectnm, ellipt. 
for cmhnal inseciutn animal notched or cut into 
(Pliny), from insect-tts^ pa. pple. of insecure to cut 
into ; a rendering ofGr. evrofiov insect (Aristotle); 
cf. Entomo-. Cf. F. insecie (DnPinet, ihth c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).J 

1 . A small invertebrate animal, usually having 
a body divided into segments, and several pairs of 
legs, and often winged ; in popular use comprising, 
besides the animals scientifically so called (see 2), 
many other arthropods, as spiders, mites, centi- 
pedes, wood-lice, etc., and other invertebrates, 
as the ^ coral-insect’' ; formerly (and still by the 
uneducated) applied still more widely, e.g. to earth- 
worms, snails, and even some small vertebrates, as 
frogs and tortoises. 

1601 Holland Pliny ExphTn. Words Art, Insects, little 
vevmine or smal creatures, which haue (as it were) a cut_ or 
(liiiision betweene their hetids and bodies, as Pismires, Flies, 
Grashoppers, vnder which are comprehended Earth-worme.s, 
Caterpillers [etc.]. i6u Cotgr., fnsecte, an Insect ; a .small 
fleshlesse, and bloudlesse vermtne, diuided (in some sort) 
betweene the head, hodie, and bellie, as an Aiit, Fly, Bee, 
etc. ; vndar which, the Earthworme, Caterpiller, etc. be 
also comprehended. *646 Sir T. Brownc Pseud. Ep. nr. 
XV. 142 The Scolopendra or hundred footed insect. 1658 tr. 
Bergerac's Satyr. Char. xxvi. 95 Me-thinks I hear an angry 
frog croak . . 1 use this Author .something ill to reduce him 
to the Insects. i68r LovELt. //AA Anini. Min. Inixoi., 
Of Insects, few are used as meat, except snailes, which some 
count most dainty sweet and nourishing meat. 1667 AIilton 
P.L. VII. 476 At once came forth whatever creeps tlie 
ground. Insect or Worme. 173* .Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 
252 All Birds which feed upon Worms and Insects. *754 
Diet. Arts .$• Sc. III. 2032 Medusa, in zoology, a genus of 
naked insects. »8o6 Priscili.a WAiatPiELD Dorn. Recreat. 
vii. 97 Desire John to bring in the pan with the sea-insects 
. . What strange creatures ! they are far more like flowers 
than insects. Therefore they are called sea-anemouies. 
1863 Bates Nat. Amazon iv. (1864) 96 A large hairy spider 
of the genus Mygale The Mj'gales arc quite common 
insects. 

2 . Zooi, An animal belonging to the class Insecta 
of . 4 rthropod(i : see Insecta 2. 

Only gradually restricted from tlia wider popular use. 
The earher quots. here refer to true insects, but their authors 
would undoubtedly have included other animals under the 
name. 

1601 Holland Pliny xi. i. 310 Many and sundric sorts 
there he of Insects.. and well may they .tU be called Aww/rr : 
by reason of those cuts and divisions, which .somq have 
about thenecke, others in the breast and belly; the which 
doe goe round and part the members of the hodie, hanging 
togither only by a little pipe and fistulous conveiance. 16^ 
Phillips, An Insect, the smallest sort of Animal, as a Fly, 
Bee, or Ant, some think them to be so called, because they 
have a kind of division, or section, between the head and 
the belly. ai704 Locke Elem. Nat. Philos, x. (1754) 38 They 
are called insects, from a separation in the middle of their 
bodies, wliereby they are, as it were, cut into two part.s, 
which are joined together by a small ligature : as we see in 
wasps, common flies, and the like. 17S3 Chambers Cycl, 
Supp., Insects make one of the classes of animals, the 
characters of which are, that their body is covered with a 
sort ot bony substance instead of skin, and their heads are 
furnished with antennae, called horns. Linnmi .fj'jf. Nat. 
p. 83. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. 137 We may define 
insects to be little animals without red blood, bones or car- 
tilages, furnished with a trunk or else a mouth, opening 
lengthwise, with eyes which they are incapable of covering, 
and with lungs which have their openings in the sides. i8a8 
Stark Eletti. Nat. Hist. 11. 217 Latreille divides the class 
of Insects, as now restricted, into eleven orders . .The Para- 
sita and Thysemonra, which Latreille previously arranged 
with the Arachn ides, Dr. Leach first added to the class of 
Insects. i86a Darwin On Fertil. Orchids i. 38 Certain 
orchids require_ special insects for their fertilization. 1891 
L. C. Mlall in Nature 10 Sept. 457/1 We understand 
insects to he animals of small size, furnished with a hard skin 
and six legs, breathing by branched air-tubes, and commonly 
provided in the adult condition with wings. 

3 . fig. Applied contemptuously to a person, as 
iusipnificant or despicable (sometimes also as an- 
noying, like an insect persistently buzzing around 
or settling upon one), 


1684 Otway A theist i. i. We are over-run with a Race of | 
Vermin they tall Wits, a Generation of Insects that are 
always making a Noise. 1707 Hearnd Collect. 24 Jan. 
(O. H. S.) I. 322 He, the little Insect, was recommended to 
King William. 1708 Chalmers Posth. Wks. (1849) VI. 7 
It isnot for as, the frail insects of aday..to oppose the feeble 
powers of our reason to the wonders of Omnipotence. 1813 
Scott Triernt. ii. Inter!, ii, In.sects that skim in Fashion’s 
sliy. Wasp, blue-bottle, or butterfly. 

4 . attrib.^xiA Comb. a. atlrib. That is an insect, 
as insect breeze, lamp, locust, pest, Tiermin ; consist- 
ing of insects, as insect kind, myriads, quire, race, 
society, tribe, youth ; resembling or likened to an 
insect, as insect folloiver, iindersiandhjg,ve.xaiion\ 
of or belonging to insects, as insect egg, fungus, 
head, larva, life, maggot, origin, parasite, queen, 
wax, zuittg; for insects, as insect-box, -cabinet, 
-trap. b. objective, instrumental, etc., as insect- 
collector, -destroyer, -eater, -eating siifi., -hunter’, 
inscet-fertilizableoPi)., fertilization, -fei-tilizcd adj,, 
-haunted adj. ; htsect-Uke adj. or adv. c. Special 
Combs. : insect-bed (see qnot.) ; insect-feeder, 
a creature that feeds on insects ; f insect-flower 
{poet.), .applied to a sea-anemone; insect-gun, 
a small bellows for blowing insect-powder into 
crevices or sprinkling it upon plants ; insect-net, 
a light hand-net for catching insects ; a butterfly- 
net ; insect-powder, a powder (usually prepared 
from the dried flowers of species of Pyreihnmi) 
used to kill or drive away insects. 

1893 G El Kin Geol. (ed. 3) 899 These relics of Insect life, 
are so abundant in the calcareous band.s [of the British 
Lias] that the latter are known as *insect-heds. _ 1837 
Lett, Jr. Madras (1843) 140 Many thanks for the '’'insect- 
box and pins. 1678 Butler Hud. 111. ii. 1 The leatned 
write, an "insect breeze Is but a mongrel prince of bees, 
That falls before a storm on cow.s. And stings the founders 
of his house. 1843 Zoologist 1. 342 An '’insect-cabinet 
containing twelve drawers. 1878 Smiles R. Dick v, 45 
He was an ’insect-collector. 1875 Kniout Diet. Mech., 
’’Insect-destroyer, a device for mlling noxious insects. 
1773 White in Phil. Frans. LXIV. 201 These birds., 
"insect-eaters themselves. i87« Carpenter Anitn. Phys. 
iv. 163 "Insect-eating animals obtain their food by means 
of a long extensible tongue. 1879 Lubbock Sci. Ltd. i. 4 
The first observation on insect-eating flowers w.ts made 
about the year 1768 by our countryman Ellis. 1822-34 
CooeCs Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 264 The atmosphere is freighted 
with myriads of '"insect-eggs that elude our senses. 1891 
Daily News 13 Dec. 5/4 It has been reserved for . . Mr. 
Francis Darwin, _ to prove conclusively that ’insect-fed 
plants bear heavier and more numerous seeds than unfed 
ones. 1835-8 Todd Cycl. Agtat, I. 599/2 The many pointed 
tuberculous teeth of the "insect-feeders. x88o A. R. Wal- 
lace Isl. Life .^3 Many of them require '"insect-fertilisa- 
tion. 1791 E. Darwin Boi. Card. i. lei You guard the 
Mermaid in her briny vale ; Feed the live petals of her 
*insect-flowers.^ 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. (1779) IV. xcv. 
159 All those "insect-followers shrink away in the ■winter of 
distress. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV, Africa 572, 1 write by 
the light of an "insect-haunted lantern. 1857 E. Newman 
{iitU\ The "Insect-hunters or Entomology in Verse. 1897 
Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 169, I had to jump at a rock 
wall, and hang on to it in a manner more befitting an insect 
than an insect-hunter. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 
94 Be they of the poorest '‘‘insect-kind, such as- bees or 
wasps; 'tis natural to 'em to be rouz’d with fury. 1727-46 
'Thomson Summer 828 From Menam’s orient stream, that 
nightly shines With "insect-lamps. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737) III. 156 The contemplation of the '’'insect-life. 1658 J. 
Rowland tr. Moiifet's Theat. Ins. 1125 The "Insect-Locust 
is like the Lobster, for that cannot be called cither flesh or 
fish. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 39 Most "Insect Maggots are 
furnished with a Set of Legs. 182C-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 452 Linnaeus, who. .endeavoured to resolve almost 
all diseases., into an animalcular or "insect origin. 1853 
Zoologist XI. 404s These exceedingly rare " insect-parasites. 
1854 Ibid. XII. 4179 The galleries or perforations of these 
"insect-pests. 1893 yrnl, R. Agric. Soc, Dec. 823 Ordinary 
"insect-powders .. were quite ineffectual. 1813 Byron 
Giaour 388 Rising on its purple wing The "insect-queen 
of eastern spring [note, The blu^winged butterfly of Kash- 
meer, the most rare and beautiful of the species], 18x8 
Sheli.cv Rev. Islam x. xv, The fish were poisoned in the 
streams .. the "Insect race Was withered up. iCti’j Amer. 
Natteraiisi XXI. 501 The plant which I have to notice 
because of its peculiarity as, an "insect-trap. 1728-46 Thom- 
SON Spring 60 And some, with whom compared your "insect 
tribes Are but the beings of a summer’s day. 1816 T. Gil- 
christ Philos. Etym. 105 These cobwebs entangle "insect 
understandings like their own. 1808 Helen .St. Victor 
Ruins Rigonda II. log "Insect vermin which swarmed on 
the walls. 1750 John.son Rambler No. 68 i* 3 "Insect vexa- 
tions which sting us and fly away. 1853 Zoologist XI. 3820 
Specimens of the white '"insect-wax of China. 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock il. sg Some to the sun their "insect-wings unfold. 
1741 Gray Ode on Spring iii, The "insect youth are on the 
wing. Eager to. .float amid the liquid noon. 

't'XuSfict, a. Obs. [ad. L. insect- us, pa. pple. 
of inseedre to cut into : see prec.] Having the 
body divided into segments ; chiefly in insect ani- 
mals animdlia insecta : see Insecta. 

1589 Pottenham Eng. Poesie m. v. (Arb.) 162 So also is 
the Ante or pismire, and they be but little creeping things, 
not perfect beasts, but insect, or wormes. a. 1658 Cleve- 
land Gen. Poems, etc. (1677) 136 Meeting with the putrid 
Matter of your Invention, as the Sun produceth Insect 
Animals. , 01677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv, ii. 306 Some 
insect Animals. 

t Insect (inse-kt), st.l Obs. rare. [f. L. insect-, 
ppl. stem of instcare to cut into ; cf. dissect, inter- 
secL] traits. To cut into. 

a 165a Brome Queen 4 ’ Cone, in. vii, Down, with their ■ 


weapons, up with their heels, till we Insect nnd lip up the 
intrails of the cause. 

Insect (i'nsekt), z/.S nonce-zud. [f. Insf.ct j^.] 
inir. To hunt or catch insects. 

1879 J, Burroughs Locusts ,5- JV. Homy 203 We dis- 
covered the bird . . insecting in the top of a newly-fallen 
hemlock. 

11 Xnsecta (insc’kta), sh. pi. [L., pi. of inseciutn 
Insect ; formerly also, more fully, insecta animalia 
‘ cxit-waisted animals 

"t“l. Formerly used as the plural of Insect, in its 
popular application. Obs. 

[1577 Harrison Englajtd in. \i. (1878) 11. 36 The cut or 
girt wasted (for so I English the word Insccta's are the 
hornets, waspes, bees, and such like. i6oi Holland Pliny hi. 
i. 310 VVell may they be called Insecta : by reason of those 
cuts and divisions, which some have about the necke.] 1609 
C. Butler Fern. Mon. Pref., Of all Insecta the Bees are 
chief. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 73 So some Insecta which haue 
Spirit of Life, as Snakes and Silkewormes, are to the touch 
Cold. 1648 S. Marshall Emmanuel 23 Sometimes the Lord 
stirres up other creatures to doe it ; the Wind, the Sun, the 
Stars, nay it may be the very insecta animalia . . the Rats and 
Mice, and Frogs, and such poore creatures. 1651 Raleigh's 
Ghost 95 Those living creatures, which are commonly called 
insecta ; as flies, gnats, and the like. 

i'b. Also erron, insectK, insecla's. Also fg. ; 
cf. Insect sb. 3. Obs. 

i6og B. JoNSON Sil. Worn. v. ad fin.. Take heed of .such 
insectte hereafter. 1^6 J. Hall i. 23 Such Inditi- 

duum.sasj’e? Such /wxcc/a'j.-. 1650 — /’rtzvm'u.rc.T 25 The 
rayes of these sunne.s will . . beget abundance of Insecla's 
and Monsters. 0x658 Cleveland Lines Wks. (1687) 354 
Such Insecta's, added on To Creatures by Snbstraction. 

2 , Zool. A class of invertebrate animals ; formerly 
(as by Linnreus) made to comprise the whole of the 
division now called Abthropoda, or(as by Latreille) 
all these except the Crustacea and Arachnida ; now 
restricted to that division of these otherwise called 
Hexapoda, having the body divided or distinguish- 
able into three regions (head, thorax, and abdo- 
men), with six legs (all borne upon the thorax), 
and usually two or four wings (but in some cases 
none) ; constituting the largest class of Arthropoda, 
and outnumbering all the rest of the animal king- 
dom, more than 200,000 species being now known. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Insects, Insecta, in natural his- 
tory, a smaller sort of animals. 1819 Pantologia, Insecta, 
Insects, the fifth class in the Linnsean system of Zoology. 
1872 Nicholson Paleeont. 29 The air-breathing classes of 
the Myriapoda, the Arachnida, and the Insecta or true 
Insects. 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. A nat. 246 Of 
pretty much the same form as in the Mandibulate Insecta. 

Insect an (inse’ktSn), a. [f. Insecta -(- -an : 
cf. crustacean, etc.] Of or belonging to an insect, 
or to the class Insecta. 

1888 Rolle.ston & Jackson Anitn. Life 493 In a few 
Crustacea and Insectan larvae. 1893 Aiheneewm 28 J.an. 
123/1 The hope of finding a picture of the insectan eye, or 
an account of the theories of insectan vision, is vain. 
Insectarian (insekte*Ti^). wnce-wd. [f. In- 
sect sb. + -arian (after vegetarian).'} One who 
feeds on insects. Hence InseotaTianism. 

1893 E. A. Butler Our Househ. A/zic* 36 The -women of 
Egypt, who, following the precepts of insectarianism, are 
said to make a savoury dish of the grub by roasting it and 
serving in butter. Ibid. 44 We , . sometimes get our bread 
adulterated with pulverised beetles, and unconsciously be- 
come insectarians for the nonce. 

InBectarinm (insekte»'riiim). Also in angli- 
cized form Ineectary (i-nsektari). [f. Insecta 
+ -ABICM.] A place for keeping and breeding in- 
sects ; an entomological vivarium. 

1881 W, A. Forbes Sci. Papers (1885) 204 A new house in 
the Zoological Society’s Gardens has been opened . an 
‘ Insectarium or house devoted to the exhibition of living 
specimens, in their various stages, of the class of Insects. 
1888 J. H. Comstock 'mAnier. Nat, Dec. nag An Insectnry 
for entomological work. 

t Insecta’tion. Ohs, rare. [ad. L. insecta- 
tidn-em pursuit, pursuing with words, railing, noun 
of action from insectdri to pursue, to rail at.] 
Railing, calumniation. So j‘Ins«ct»‘tor, arailer. 

0x535 More Let. Wks. 1431/2 Stirred by mine owne con- 
science, (without insectacion, orreprochelaiengtoanyothcv 
mans). i6i6-6x Holyday Pershis 288 [Persius] quipping 
himself first, and afterwards all others, with such an insecta- 
tion of the new poets and orators, that he .spar’d not Nero. 
x6s8 Phillips, Inseciation, a railing against, as it were 
a following and prosecuting with evil language. 1706 — 
Insectator, a Railer, Slanderer, .afoul-mouth’d Fellow. 

Insected (inse'ktecl), ppl. a. rare. [f. L. in- 
sectus (see Insect a.) -b -ed l.] Cut into; divided, 
as it were, into segments, as an insect. 

c X645 Howell Lett. (1650) IL vi. 7 We can hardly endure 
the sting of that small insected animal. 1676 [see Insection)]. 
1826 Kirbv & Sp. Eniomol. xxxviii. III. 4 Its body is in- 
sected, being divided as it were into three principal pieces. 
1883 Kimbbr in Knowledge 13 July 22/2 The body Rf a 
sea anemone], .may be. .transversely furroWed or insected. 
+ XnaC'CtiCf O,. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. INSECT sh. 
-t- -ic.l Of or belonging to an insect ; insectan. 
1767 G. S. Carey Hilh ofHybla 13 A laden aut was pass- 
ing bj;, And with her small insectic eye, She look d upon 
the abject man. 

Insecticidal (insektisai'dal), a, [f, as next 
-h -atj.] Having the property, or the habit, of 
killing insects. 
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1857 yationai Mag. II. 205 The insecticidal properties of 
ansesthetic agents. i88a American V. 57 The numbers of 
‘ insecticidal ’ ants colonized in their branche.s. 1894 Times 
19 June 14/1 Spray-pumps and other insecticidal apparatus. 
lnS0Cticide ^ (inse-ktissid). [f. L. insect- fern 
Insect + -ctcia, -cide', killer.] One who or that 
which kills insects, an insect-killer ; sj/ec. a prepara- 
tion used for destroying insects. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 24 Mar. 350/2 A rich insecticide is not 
much, but he is better than that. _ 1871 L. Stewics Playgr. 
Eurojic ix. (1S94) 225 Provided with a good bottle of insec- 
ticide. 1887 A. Newton in EncycL Brit. XXII. 457 'b 
[The starling's] character as an insecticide . .makes it the 
friend of the agriculturist. 1894 yrnl. R. Agric Sac, June 
3ti Substances likely to prove useful as insecticides. 

b. attrib. or as adj. Having the property of 
killing insects ; insecticidal. (In quot. i865,_^.g.) 

1865 Rev. 25 Nov. 663 Whether Sir George Grey will 
have recourse to this Parliainentaiy insecticide powdei may 
be doubted. 1876 Times 4 Oct., The section ‘ Insectologie 
Generale ’ embraced .. illustrations of the application of 
insects to oinaiiient, and insecticide prcpaiations of various 
kinds. 

Inse*cticide~. [f. as prec. -f -cide-.] The 
killing of insects. 

1865 Sat. Rev. 14 pet. 4S2/2 The patient believer., is 
hidden . . to abjure the inhuman practice of insecticide, a 1894 
Ld. Bow'en in Daily News 10 Apr. 6/3 An admirable woman, 
with perhaps too great a passion for insecticide. 

lUSectiferOTlS (insekti-feras), a. [f. L. in- 
sect-utn Insect -v -F£itou.s.] Producing or contain- 
ing insects. 

i8a6 Kihby S: Sp. Eniomol. li. IV. 557 It has been observed 
with respect to insectiferous amber. 1870 T. De W. Tivliuge 
Crumbs Swe^i Up 423 The insectiferous water of Galilee. 
Zuse'CtifonU) a- [f. as prec. + -form.] Hav- 
ing the form or appearance of an insect. 

1888 A. D. White in Pap. Sci. Monthly I'’eb. 440 Illus- 
trated with the marvelous likenesses of two hundred figured 
or rather insectiform stones. 

In8ectifttge_ (inse-ktifi?7d3). [f. as prec, -t- 
-fuge ; cf. vermifuge^ A substance or prepara- 
tion used to drive away insects. 

In recent Diets. 

Xusectile (inscktil, -toil), fl.l and sb. [f. L. 
i>iseci~u»i Insect ; cf. L. sectiUs, f. sectits cut.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of an 
insect ; consisting of insects ; also ftg. resembling 
an insect, infesting like insects. Now 7 'are. 

a *6z6 B.'i.con (J.),lusectile animals, for want of blood, tun 
all out into legs. 1660 Stillingfl. Ireti,^ r. ii. (1662) 68 As 
he observes from Aristotle in inseejile Animals, the want of 
blood was the cause they ran out into so many legs. 1667 
Oldcnburg in Phil. Trans. II. ii2 All these [works of 
Aristotle) are. .overwhelmed and aegraded by the swarms 
oflnsectileSystemesand dilute Commentaries. 1877 Rusuin 
Pars Clav. VII, l.xxxi. 266 The insectile noise. Voice 
IN. y.) 21 May, They [orchards] are not responsible for the 
insectile armies that may attack them. 

fB. = Insect Jii>, Obs. {CL reptile.) 

i6i$ Cmookv. Body a/ Man $46 In tho'ie creatures which 
want eye-lids, as Locusts, Lobsters, Crabs, Sc such like 
insectiles, nature hath prouided certaine cauities, whereinto 
in the time of their repose, .they receiue their whole eies. 
1666 J. Sjiith Old Age (ed. 2) 264 In those several Trans- 
formations and Renovations of the Ant, and Silk-worm, and 
many such Insectiles. 

t Znse*ctile» tz.2 Ohs. j-ai’e. [f. In- -f Sec- 
tile.] Incapable of being cut or divided, 

163s pEBSON Varieties v. iv. § 7 Atoms arc little insectile 
bodies, not unlike the moates which wee see to tumble and 
rowle about in the sunne beames. 4657-83 Evelyn Hist. 
Relig. (1850] I. iSg Nor egn that be destroyed . . which, being 
insectile, has nothing to divide or oppose it, 

Insectine (insektin, -ain), a. rai-e. [f. L. in- 
sict-mi -1- -INE i.j Belonging to or characteristic 
of an insect. 

1853 K.vne Grinnell Exp. .v.xxiv. (1856) 307 The some- 
thing had a crepitating, insectine wriggle. 

Insection ^ (inse-kjan). [n, of action f. L. 
insect-, ppl. stem of insecare to cut into : cf. 
dissection^ The action of cutting into, incision ; 
division into sections ; cotter, an incision, division, 
indentation. 

1653 Mantos E-cp. y antes i. 01 There must be insection be- 
fore insition, meekness before ingrafting. 1676 Grew Anat. 
Flowers II. App. § 12 The Sides or Edges of the Leaf are 
. . Insected deeply, .or with shallow Insections, 18*6 Kirby 
& Sr. Entomol. xxviii. III. 4 This character of insection or 
division into segments, more or less present in almost every 
insect. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 246/1 The inscctions 
or articulations of the body. 

T Insectioa 2. Obs, rare^°. [ad. L. ittsectio 
narration (Aulus Gellius), f. insecere (var. form of 
in seqtit to follow), 'to pursue the narration, pro- 
ceed, relate, declare’ (Lewis and Short).] 

1613 Cockeram, hiseciion, a declaration, or long continu- 
ance. 1656 BLomr Glossogr., Inseciion, a declaration, 
'Treatise, or long continued talk. 

+ Inse’ctive, a. Obs. nonce-xvd. [f. 1^, insect-uui 
Insect -f -ive.] ? Characteristic of insects, 

Coleridge in Fraser's Mag. (1835) XII. 496 Pro- 
ductivity might be entitled the vegetative, or to <f>vo-ttSei 
the insective, to cPTop.o-ei 5 es ; and, lastly, the animal, to 
iSitos-fioixoi'. 

II InsectivOl^a (insektiwora), sb. pi. Zool. 
[mod.L., neut. pi. of insectivorus insect-eating (sc. 
animalia)^ 

1. An order of Mammalia, comprising numerous 


small quadrupeds, as the mole, shrew, and hedge- 
hog, most of which feed on insects. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 306/2 The lateral membranes with 
which the cheiroptera are furnished arc no longer to be found 
in the insectivora. 1847 CARPRNTnR Zool. g i 3 o It may bo 
affirmed that the Insectivora hold a rank in the Carnivorous 
division of the Mammalia, analogous to that w'hich ilic 
Rodentia take in the Herbivorous. x888 Rollesion & 
JacIv'son Anhn. Life 363 'The eye is. .rudimentary or absent 
111 certain burrowing Rodentia and Insectivora. 

Td, a group of Cheiroptera : the insectivorous 
or insect -eating Bats. 

2. Ettlom. In Westwood’s classification, A group 
of Hymenoptera which feed on otlier insects. 
Insectivoi^e (inse‘ktivo»j). Also -vor. [a. 
mod.F. insect ivore (Cuvier, 181 y), ad. L. insect i- 
vor-iis : see prec.] An insectivorous animal or 
plant ; spec, a mammal of the order Insectivora. 

1863 Hu.aldv Man's Place Nat. ii. oS The piogre.ss of 
cerebral complexity i.s traceable through a complete series 
of steps from the lowest Rodent or liiseclivorc to Man. 
1879 Wkight Anim. Life 65 Most of the Insectivores live 
unefer /he ground. 1880 A. R. Wall.acc Isl. Life ii. .wii. 
351 Ptilocerous, a feather-tailed arboreal insectivore. 18S4 
Cornh. Mag. Oct. 406 This remarkable insectivore [Venus'.s 
fly-trap] appears to be still a new and struggling species, or 
else an old type on the very’ point of extinction. 1896 Brit. 
Birds I._ 5 Many ‘ insectivors when kept in the same 
aviary with .seed-eafmg birds, swallow quantities of seed. 

Insectivorous (insekti-voras), a. [f. mod.L, 
inscctivor-us -f- -ou.s ; cf. carnivorous.'] Feeding 
on insects, insect-eating ; applied to several groups 
of animals, as the Insectivora among mammals, 
and various birds, such as swallows ; also to those 
plants which capture and absorb insects, as the 
sundew, Venus’s fly-trap, etc. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Mm. Iiitrod., Biids, which 
are . . Insectivorous, or feeding upon insects. i68a Li.ster 
in Phil. Collect. XU. 166 For this leason we see Insectivor- 
ous Birds -SO solicitous to kill Worms and all other sorts ot 
Insects. 1816 KtRBV & Sp. Entomol. (1843) I. 221 Those 
[insects] which are insectivorous only in their larva state 
may he further subdivided into parasites and imparasites. 
1830 Lvell Princ. Gcol. 1 . 133 Small insectivorous mamrai- 
fera, allied to the opossum. 1874 Lubbock Wild Flowers 
iv, 102, I_ cannot pass from this subject without mentioning 
another insectivorous plant, the genus Sarracenin. 1875 
Darwin ditle) Insectivorous Plants. 

Insectology (insektp-ISd^i). [a. F. insecto- 
logie (Bonnet, 1744), f. L. insect-uni Insect + 
-(o)LOGr.] A term formerly used in same sense 
as Entomology, the science of insects as a branch 
of Zoology ; now usually applied to the study of 
insects in their economic relations to man, as 
producers of silk, honey, cochineal, etc., and as 
agricultural pests or benefactors, 

1766 tr. Bonnet's Coniemp. Nat. ix, i.v, I have given the 
name insectology to that part of natural history which has 
insects for its object: that of entomology, .would undoubtedly 
have been more suitable.. but its barbarous sound terrify’d 
me. 1788-9 Howard New R. Cycl. 1228 Insectology, other- 
wise called Entomology, or a treatise on the science of insects. 
1876 Times 4 Oct., At the time of its first Exhibition (1865) 
a division was made for general insectology and one for 
.sericiculture, and the title was assumed of ‘Societe Centrale 
d'Agriculture et d’Insectologic 1881 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
XIX. 143 At the last exhibition of agriculture and insect- 
ology in Paris. 1891 East. Daily Press 26 Aug. 6/4 Central 
Society of Apiculture and Insectology. 

So XusectoToger, XnsectoTogiist, a student of 
insectology. 

lyijDERHAM Phys.-Theol. viii. vi. (1727) 387 note, The In- 
sect Itself, IS (according to the modern Inscctologeisl of the 
Ichneumon-Fly Kind. 1815 J. Wilson Let. June in Mem. 
vi. (1879) 133 Mr. Laidlaw is an insectologist and poet. 

Insecty (imsekti), a. colloq. [f. Insect sb. 
-Y.] Full of or abounding ill insects; of the nature 
of or consisting of insects. 

1857 Alex. B'mr\iStmt 7 n.Skye (1880) 256 The murmuring 
and insecty air of the moorland. 18^ Miss Ormerod in 
Pall Mall G. 24 June 3/1 All the papers say that this is 
going to be an ‘ insecty ’ year. 

Issecnve (ins?kiueu), a. [ad. xcr^^Minsecur- 
us, f, in- (In- '^) -i- sec hr us Secure.] Not secure, 
f 1. Not sure ; wanting assurance, confidence, or 
certainty ; uncertain ; without certainty of (some- 
thing). Obs. 

1647 Jer. Tavlor Gi. Exoinp. i. ad sect. ii. 23 The holy 
Viigin could not but know, that Joseph would he troubled 
with sorrow, and insecure apprehensions concerning her 
being with childe. _a:x694 Tillotson Sernc. (1742) 111 . 
140 Without the providence of God, [we are] continually in- 
secure not only of the good things of this life but even of 
life itself. 1807 WoRDSw. White Doe i. 19s But is she truly 
what she seems 7 He asks with insecure delight, Asks of 
himself, and doubts, — and still The doubt returns. 

2. Unsafe; exposed to danger; not firm; liable 
to give way, fail, or be overcome. 

1654 H. L'Estrange Cluis. I (1655) 56 So in-securc did 
overmuch security make them. 1706 Phillips, Insecure, 
that i.s not secure, or out of Danger, unsafe, a i8o8 Hurd 
(T.), Am I going to build on precarious and insecure foun- 
dations? J849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. ^6 The 
insecure and agitmed life of a conspirator. i86o ^ndall 
Glac. 1. X, 66 The "e on the edge . .was loose and insecure. 
1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. vi. 81 Outside the defenced cities 
life and property were insecure. 

Hence InsecuTenesB (Bailey vol. II, 

+ Insecu're, Obs, rare, [f, prec. adj.] trans. 
To render iasecuie. 


*^49 JrR. Tayi or Gt, EAcmp. ix. § 45 recession from 
our hopes, and an insecuring our condition. 1675 Pens 
Eng. Pres. Interest Disc. 39 'They insecure themselves by 
making their Friends to be their Enemies. 

Insecnrelv (ins/kiuo-ili), adv. [f. Insecure 
a. -LY ‘'^.] In an insecure manner or condition ; 
without security ; unsafely. 

X709 Shaftesb. Moralists i, 1. 8 There they chuse to hang, 
tho ever so insecurely, rather than trust their Strength to 
bear ’em above Water. 1856 Froudi; Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 
96 Henry VII sat too insecurely on his throne to venture on 
a resolute reform. 

Insecurity (ins/lvirwiiti). [ad. med.L. in- 
securitds (Du Cange), f. in- (In-o) + sechrus free 
from care, Seoure.] The quality or condition of 
being insecure ; the opposite of security. 

+ 1. The condition of not being sure ; want of 
assurance or confidence ; (subjective) uncertainty. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psetai. Ep. iv, xii. 221 It may be 
easily perceived with what insecurity of truth we adhere 
unto this opinion. 

2. The state or quality of being unsafe ; liability 
to give way, fail, or suffer loss or damage ; want 
of firmness or safety ; an insecure slate of affairs, 
a condition of danger. 

a j6fio Hajimond (J.), The unreasonableness and presump- 
tion, the danger and desperate insecurity of those that have 
not so much as a thought .. to advance so far as attritlou 
and contrition. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 29 r 7 Reflec- 
tions on the variableness of forCune, the uncertainty of life, 
and the insecurity of all human acquisitions. i8»a J. Flint 
Lett. Amer, 159 The influx of new settlers is greatly pre- 
vented by the insecurity of titles, 1853 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) II. 1. i. 42 The insecurity of great pros- 
perity has been the theme of poets and philosopheis. 

b. with pi. An instance or particular case of 
this ; something insecure. 

1649 Jer. Tavlor Extmp. I. ad sect. vi. 102 The insecu- 
rities and inconveniencies of a strange and new abode are 
part of the persecution. 1885 S. Cox E.xpas. Ser. i. vii. 87 
All the insecurities of time. 

t Insecwtion. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. inse- 
chiion-em, n. of action from insequt to follow upon, 
pursue, f. in- (In- 2) -*- stqtiT to follow.] The action 
of following closely upon ; close pursuit. 

c x6ii CstAFstsu Iliad xt. 524 Howdeepe the skirmish drew 
Amongst the Greeks ; and with what ruth, the insecution 
grew. Ibid. xxHi. 448 Not the king’s own horse gat more 
before the wheel_ Of bis rich chariot, that might still the 
insecution feel With the extreme hairs of his tail, 
t Inse*dable, fl. Obs. rare~'^. [ad. late L. m- 
seddbilis that cannot be stayed or stilled, f. in- 
(In- '^) + sedare to settle, still.] 

1623 Cockeram, Insedable, not to be quieted, 
t Insedent. Obs. rare. [f. L. in- (In- 3) -f. 
sedent-ern sitting. The proper L. form is insident- 
eml\ A person sitting upon something. 

tS94 2tid Rcp. Faust, in Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. CxSsSl 
111 . 402 There be rode by a little and a little, till he might 
buckle with the insedent [on an elephant]. 

+ lusedu'lity. Obs, rare. [f. late L. hisedul- 
us (f. in-, In- 3 -f seduhts assiduous, zealous) -f -ity.] 
Want of sedulousness ; carelessness, indolence.^ 

1679 Habby Key Script, li, 20 Notwithstanding the inse- 
dulity of sleepy Inadvertists that mind nothing, 

t lusee', Obs. rare. [f. In- I - f See zi. Cf. 
Goth, insaihwan to look upon, behold, MDu. in- 
sien, Du. inzien, Ger. einsehen, Sw. inse, Da. 
indsee. Prob, largely due to transl. of L. inspiedre, 
intueri, etc.] 

1. trans. To look upon ; to see- 

c 1315 Shoreham 155 The nierr[i]er hyt hys ine hatayle, 
Thet msykth al the voinen [=foemen] faylle, And fatle 
a-doun. 

2. a. trans. To see into, have insight into. b. 
intr. To have insight {ixttd). 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. t. iii. (1622) 6 Deeply in- 
seeing into his loftjj and bloudy disposition. x6oa Warner 
Alb. Eng. xtii. l.x.xvi. (1612) 316 But none The Vniformc 
diuersitic of heauens in-sees but One. 

Insetting (imsfurj), ppl. a, ran. [In adv, 
II a.] Seeing into something; having insight. 

1570 Greene Mourn._ Garm, 3 Philador had so pregnant 
a wit and such a swift inseeing and reaching capacitie, as it 
seemed [etc.]. 1611^ Speed Gi. Brit. ix. xxiv. (1632) 

1157 His farre reaching and inseeing councell, 1840 Lowell 
Irene v, In-seeing sympathy is hers, which chasteneth No 
less than loveth. 1^ G. Egerton Keynotes 20 Her eyes 
have an inseeing look. 

t InSttttlc, V. Obs. rare ”* h In 4 ynseke. [f. 
In- 1 -f Seek v. ; rendering L. inquirere.] trans. 
To seek after. 

/38a WvcLiF Hcb. xt. 6 He is rewavder of men ynsekinge 
him. 

1* Inseer (imsf-aj). Obs. Also 6 en-. [In 
adv. II e.] One who sees or looks into some- 
thing; an investigator, inspector, examiner, 

1387-8 T. UsK Test, Love lu. i. (Skeat) 1 . 25 So this leude 
hooke . . lightely by a good inseer maye been vnderstande, 
Ibid. ix. 1 . 91 Onely this mede I coueitc . . that euery inseer 
and herer of this leqdefantasie, deuoiite liorisons and praiers 
to God the gteate mdgo yelden, and piaien for me. *535 
JOYE Apol. Tindate (Arb.) 20 God. .is onely the enseer and 
sercher of herte and mynde. 

t Insel’l, sb. Ohs. In I insesel, -seal, -aisle, 
3-S inseil, 3 Orm. inii8e55el. [OE. insegel — 
Orris, insigel, -il (MDu. inzegel), OliG. ins/gili 
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(MHG. insigcle, -gil, Get. insieger), ON. innsigli 
(Da. indsegl), all str. neut. Cf. also (williout m-) 
Goth, sigljo wk. neul., MHG. sigel, Ger. siegel, 
MDn. zeghel, Dxi. zegel. 

The stem of the word evidently represents L. stgill-um 
‘little sign, figure, or token, seal’ (dim. of L signiim 'sign, 
mark, token whence OF. seel, Eng. Seal ; but the origin 
of the prefix in- in the Teutonic forms is obscure, since no 
late or med.L. appears. Franck IVoorden- 

bk. Nederl. T. s. v. Zegel) suggests that it may have been 
taken over in some way flora L. tnsigne ‘maik, sign’, used 
also in med.L. in sense ‘ seal ’. In the verb, the prefix raises 
less difficulty; a med.L. insigillare actually occurs (though 
sometimes as a rendering of OE. inseglian), and enseelcr is 
common in OF. (see Enseal ».).] 

A seal ; app. orig, the impression made in wax 
with which a letter, etc", is sealed ; also the signet 
or engraved instrument with which the impression 
is made. 

a xooo in Thorpe Charters (1865! 173 He . . brohte insigle 
to me.. Da ageaf ic Siet insigle Se. ciooo AicrRic Gloss. 
in "Wr.-Wulcker 126/2 Sigillum, ^iel bulla, insegel. a 1100 
Ags. Vac. ibid. 330/16 Sigillum, insesl. a. 1100 O. Ji. Chrou. 
an. 1048 Da com Sparhafoc . . to him mid Jpssi, cynges 
Xewrite and insejjle. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 127 pet inseil 
pe pe deofel ne mei nefre to breocan pet is pet [loc] pe 
tie deofel ne con unlucan. C1200 Ormin Ded. 260 Sannt 
Johan sahh upp inn heffne an hoc Bisett wipp seffne innse35- 
less. a ia2S [see Inseil z/], 

f Insei’l, V. Ohs. [OE. insegUan = OHG. 
insigilen, ON. innsigla\ med.L. insigillare (Du 
Cange) : see prec.] trans. To seal, to impress or 
secure with a seal, to seal up. 

? 2* 1000 Dom be haicen isene c. 5 in Schmid Geseize 414 
And ga he to and in-seglige man pa hand, and sece man ofer 

t asne priddan daeg, swa hwEcSer swa heo beo ful swa ctene 
innan pain in-segle. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxvii. 66 
Soplice hij ferdon .. and inn seglodon pone stan mid pam 
weardum. c 1160 Hatton G. ibid.. And inse33ledon pmnne 
stann. a 1225 St. hlarher. 5 He haueS his merk on me 
iuseilet wi 3 his inseil. 

Inaeint, obs. form of Encein-tb. 
t Insei'sin, Z). Law. Obs. Also 5 inseaun, 
-yn. [f. In- l or 24- Seisin.] trans. To put into 
seisin or possession; to ‘seize’ (ly’" something). 
(The opposite of Disseisin v.) 

_c i44oProMp. Parv. 262/1 Insesun. .inworldely goodys (A’, 
in.sesyn in werdli godys..), i6ir Cotgr., Adheyitd, 

inseisined, put into possession of. Ibid , Droid de saisine, 
the money due vnto the Lo. Censuel, and of the Soyle, py 
a Purchaser of an Inheritance Censiiel, when he is in- 
seisined, and put into possession thereof. 

Inseminate (mse-min^n), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. inshninare, f. in- (In- 2) + seminare to sow.] 
trans. To sow in ; to cast in as seed. Also fig. 

1623 CocKERAM, Ittsemhtate, to sowe. 1627-77 Feliham 
Resolves ir. xix. 200 That Law of Nature . . which is so far 
inseminated in the hearts of all. 1849 Kni/e ij- Fork 78 He 
will inevitably., inseminate in the minds of his fiiends a 
suspicion on the score of his religion. 1886 B. F. Barrett 
in Ravlhis Progr, Th. Gt. Snbj. App. 118 The old falsities 
are to be uprooted, and the new truths inseminated. 

Insemination (insemin^'-Jan). [n. of action 
f. prec.] The action of sowing in ; the casting in 
or implanting of seed, or of germs ; also fig. 

1658 in Phillips. 1682 FL.yioztss.Annot.Glamnlls Ln.x 
O. 68 Admitting that there is .. an orderly insemination of 
lapsed Souls into humane Bodies. 1727-41 Chambers QrcA, 
Insemination, one of the four kinds of transplantation in 
use for the sympathetic cure of certain diseases. It is per- 
formed by mixing the medium impregnated with the mumia 
taken fiom the patient, with some fat earth, wherein has 
been sown the seed of a plant appropriate to that disease. . 
It is supposed the diseases will decline, in proportion as the 
plant grows, _ 1893 J. Pulsford Loyalty to Christ II. 94 
Earth, Paradise, and Heaven are equally ground . . suscep- 
tibU of Divine insemination, and capable of yielding the 
fruits pf God. *896 Allb-uit's Syst. Med. 1 . 719 In the last 
tube [infected with bacteria] the insemination is scantiest, 
b. Immission of semen. 

i860 Tanner Pregnancy iv. 193 Haighton showed^ that 
conception does not generally take place in the rabbit till 
about 50 hours after insemination. 

Insence, obs. form of Incense, Insense. 
t Inse’iid, ». Obs. Pa. t. and pple. inaent. 
[f. In- I -h Send ; tr. L. immitiere. Cf. OE. on- 
sendani\ trans. To send in ; to put in. So f In- 
se-ndiugf -vbl. sb. 

_ a 1300 E. £. Psalter x.xxix. 4 [xl. 3] And he in-sent [L. 
immisit) in mi mouth newe sange, a 1340 Hampole Psalter 
xxxiiiti]. 7 Insendesjje aungelof lord in vmgange ofdredand 
him. Ibid., comm.. The aungel of lord..insendis, that is he 
makis insendynge of goed thoghtis. 138a Wyclif ‘Jas. i. 21 
Receyue ge the word insent {gloss or ioyned, v.rr, in sette, 
plauntid], that mai saue goure soules. 

Insenescible (,insz'ne’sib’l),tr. rare. [ad. late 
or med.L. insenescibilis (Gloss. Philox.) not grow- 
ing old, f. in- (In- 3 ) -f- senescere to grow old : see 
-IBI/E.] Incapable of growing old. 

1851 S. Jv'D'a Margaret ii.yni. (187:) 279 ‘ Well my lads ’, 
said the Deacon,- limping in among them with his in- 
senescible smile, ‘ what have we here ? ’ 

Insensate (inse'nsift),tz. {sbi) Also 6 in- 
oensate. [ad. late L. insensdt-tis (TertulL, Vulg.), 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -f sensdtiis gifted with sense, f. sensus 
sense: see -ate 2 2.] 

1 . Destitute of physical sense or feeling ; \vitbout 
sensation, ‘ senseless inanimate. 

1519 Inierl. Four Elem. in HazL Dedsleyl, 12 For plants 


and herbs giow and be insensate. 1538 H. Meow all Nature 
(1896) 44/180 Yt shuld neyther fele here nor se But be as 
other incensate bodys be. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter u. 13 
Thus, like insensate stones, they sink down to their centre. 
1799 WoRDsw. ‘ Three Years she grew ' iii. Hers the silence 
and the calm, Of mute insensate things. 1871 Macduff 
Mem. Patmos xviii. 242 Dull, pulseless, unresponsive as the 
insensate stone. 

2 . Wanting in mental or moral feeling ; devoid 
of sensibility ; unaffected, unmoved ; unfeeling. 
(Of persons, or their qualities, actions, etc.) 

_ ISS3 T. Wilson Rhet. 30b, What is he that is so . .droup- 
ing of brain (I will not say) blockheded or insensate that is 
not moved with suche pleasure. 1612-15 Bp. Hall Coh- 
te}npl., O. T. xni. iii, No stone is more hard or insensate 
than a sinful heart. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 844 The 
insensate barbarous trade of war. 1859 Dickens T. Two 
Cities n. i. The heads exposed on Temple Bar with an in- 
sensate brutality and ferocity worthy of Abyssinia or 
Ashantee. 1874 Green Short Hist. ix. § 7. 665 James 
alone remained stubborn and insensate as of old. 

fb. With ofi, to: Not feeling or perceiving; 
unconscious of; unaffected by, Obs. 

1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 414 The Suitois souls, insensate of 
their doom ! ti8oo K. White Tune 507 Insensate of the 
favouring boon. 1813 T. Busby Lucretius w. 15 Mot tab. . 
Still live insensate to their happy state. 

3 . Lacking sense or understanding ; unintelligent, 
stupid, senseless, foolish. 

a 1529 Skelton Replyc. Wks. 1843 I. 209 A moche fan- 
tastical! frenesy of their insensate sensualyte. 1586 Flrne 
Blaz. Gentrie 94 That incensate custome of Gauelkinde . . 
tendeth to the destruction of auncient and gentle houses. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 787 [They] to rebellious fight rallied 
thir Powers Insensate, hope conceiving from despair. 1725 
Porn Odyss, iv. 37 Insensate ! (with a sigh the king replies) 
Too long, misjudging, have I thought thee wise ! 1839 

Alison Hist. Europe (1849-50) VII. xlii. § 50. 131 Projects 
the most insensate [were] formed. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 114 It aigues an insensate ignorance on the pait 
of the Romans of what was truly great in their antagonists. 

B. as sb. An insensate person. [ = F. un in- 
sens 4 i\ 

1877 Mohley Robespietre Grit. Misc. Ser. ii. 92 Anyone 
who wishes to make such an opinion into a crime is an in- 
sensate. 1878 — Diderot II. 205 A handful of insensales. 

+ Insensate, V. Obs. rare. [f. prec.] trans. 
To render insensate. 

1621 Brathwait Nat. Embassy, Pleasure Argt. (1877) s 
To the end some thei eof might ensnare and insensate the 
minds, .of the . .Arcadians. 

Insensately (insemsiHli), adv. [f. prec. adj. -i- 
-lv 2.] In an insensate manner : a. Unconsciously; 
b. Unfeelingly ; e. Senselessly, foolishly. 

1863 R. Buchanan Undertones in Reader 26 Dec. 755 In- 
sensately feeling one’s way to the sun. 1883 Hall Caine 
in Academy 26 May 358/1 Byion’s own voice was evei heard 
in his pages . . sometimes sarcastically, brutally, insensately ; 
sometimes pathetically, sadly, despairingly. 1883 N. ^ Q. 
20 Oct. 319/2 The debased type known as ‘ black-letter'. ,a 
type to which the Germans still insensately cling with a de- 
votion which would be admirable if it \yere not ignorant. 
i8gi (J. Meredith One of our Cong. I. ix. 164 The insen- 
sately infantile interi ogatiou. 

Inse’nsateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality or condition of being insensate ; want of 
feeling or sense. 

1650 Bp. Hall Badm Gil, 76 Dost thou not many a time 
sigh for thine own insensateness ? 1867 C. J . Smith Syn. (!■ 

Antonyms s. v. Afectibility, Insensateness .. Unimpres- 
sibleness. 

tl'nse:nse, sb. Obs. rare. In 6-7 insence. 
[f. In adv. 12 -f- Sense.] Inner sense; essential 
meaning. 

150Z Ord. Crysteii Men (W. de W. 1506) i. iii. 17 This 
solempnyte . . is not of y® insence & necessyte of baptera. 
1653 J. Taylor (Water P.) title. The Essence, Quintessence, 
Insence . . of Nonsence upon Sence. 

Insense (inse-ns), V. Obs. exc. north, dial. 
Forms : 5 en-, insens, 5-7 en-, in-, -sence, 
•cense, -cence, 6- insense. [ME. ensens{e, a. 
OF, ensenser to enlighten, to bring into sense, f. 
en- in, into + sens sense ; afterward assimilated to 
a L. type *insensdre. From 17th c. app. only 
dialectal (chiefly northern), or in writers under 
dialect influence.] trans. To cause (a person) to 
understand or know something ; to inform. 

_ Const, of, with (larely on, into), or with dependent clause ; 
in second quot. with double object. 

c 1400 Beryn 2213 So was he ful ensensid How he hym 
wold engyne, as he bad purpensid. Ibid. 2406 , 1 wold have 
ensensid gewe al the iniquite Of these false marchandis, |iat 
dwellininjiis town. <ri4SoYif.Cw/Afze2'^ (Surtees) 22 Eugeny 
..Sent him letters him to ensens Of saynt cuthbert kyth 
and kynne. i486 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 55 Eternall sapi- 
ence Did insence me. 1548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. John 
xvi. g6 b, Yea and than also the holy goste shall incence 
you, what to aske and how to aske in my name. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen, VIII, v. i. 43 , 1 thinke I haue Incenst the Lords 0’ th’ 
Councell, that he is.. A most Arch-Heretique. 1674 Ray 
N. C, Words 26 To Insense, to inform, a pretty word used 
about Sheffield in York-sh. 1689 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1 . 297 
Insence y® minds of the good people of this Government. 
1797 WoLFEToNEy 4 «foiii»f. (1828) 264 Lewines insensed him 
a good deal on Irish affairs. 1843 F. EuTKcyKC Pageant 
Gertrude, so please you.. insense me with the fashions of 
the sixteenth century. 1846 Brockett N. C. Gloss, (ed. 3) 
I. 236 Insense, to make to understand. 1849 R. Curzon 
Monast. Levant Introd. 37 The walls, .covered with fiescos, 
served as books to insense the minds of the unlearned with 
the histories . . of the faith. 1865 S. Wilberforce in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd, Men (1888) II. 34 Pray do insen.se me. You 


must know all about it. 1895 J. T. Fowler in Durh. 
Univ. Jrtil. 16 Feb. 134, I should leally be glad to be in- 
sensed from the opposite side. 

[Inaenseless, error for is senseless in Butler 
II. ii. 394: see List of Spurious Words.'] 
Insensibility (insensibiTiti). [ad. late L. 
insensihilitds , f. insensibilis \ see -ity. Cf. F. in- 
sensibiliti (i 2-1 3th c. in Littre).] The quality or 
condition of being insensible ; want of sensibility. 

I. In passive sense. 

1 . The quality of being imperceptible, or not 
appreciable by the senses, rare. 

163s Hakkwill Apol. v-vi. 24 For your pretended insen- 
sibilitie_ in Natures decaj’. 1665 Glanvill Scepsis Set. xi. 
60 Which insensibility of slow motions . . may thus be 
accounted for; Motion cannot be perceived without the 
perception of its Terms, viz. The parts of space which it 
immediately left, and those which it ne.xt acquires. 

II. In active sense. 

2 . Incapability, or deprivation, of (physical) feel- 
ing or sensation ; unconsciousness ; a swoon, 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. 12/2 There holdeth me sometyme 
by almighty god, as it wer euen aswoiie, and an insensibilitie. 
1541 R. Copland Guydons Quest. Chirnrg., Man. exam. 
Lazares Q iv b, The insensybylyte of the rotten humours of 
the outwarde partes. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. i. 28 He 
will.. dispatch himself resolutely into the State of eternal 
Sleep and Insensibility. 1774 tr. Boerhaave's Inst. HI. 409 
Aftera Nerve has been tied. .an Insensibility and Wasting 
follows in those Parts to rvhich that Nerve was distributed. 
1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 91, I fell from my hoise in a state 
of insensibility. 1879 Cassell's Tcchn. Educ. ix. 143 The 
caibonic acid is .. heavier than the air .. in breathing it insen- 
sibility ensues and ultimately death. 

b. Physical insensitiveness {to something). 
xZc&Med. frill, XIX. _iii Instances of this insensibility of 
the system to inteinal stimuli. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic 
ii. (1S33) 29 The insensibility of the eye to particular colours. 
1835 W. Irving Tour Prairies 245 Perfect hardihood and 
insensibility to the changes of the seasons. 

3 . Incapacity of mental feeling or emotion ; in- 
capability of being affected or moved ; want of 
moral susceptibility; apathy, indiffeience. 

1691 Hartcliffe Virtues 51 So many Cii cumstances of 
Insensibility and hardiness of Mind are mged. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones xi vii, I heard this news with the utmost 
insensibility. 1796 kloRsn Anter. Geog, I. 787 The least 
affliction prompts them to suicide, .and they pul an end to 
their days with gieat appaient insensibility. 1844 7 IA;;z, 
Babylonian P'cess II. 239 , 1 often wonder at my haidhearted- 
ness and insensibility, when I reflect on the earnest and 
affecting entieaties of these dear friends. 

b. Const, of, to. 

1692 South 12 Sernt, (1697)!. 498 An utter insensibility of 
any good or kindness done him by others, 1802 Paley 
Nat.^ Theol. xxvi. (1827) 535/2 One gieat cause of our insen- 
sibility to the goodness of the Creator is the very extensive- 
ness of his bounty, a 1853 J- Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 
II. ii. iii. 253 Insensibility to the common objects of human 
cupidity. 

Insensibilize Cinse*nsibil3i-z),&. rare — °. [f. 
L. insensibil-is Insensible -f -ize : cf. utilize, etc.] 
trans. To render insensible. Hence Insemsibili- 
za’tion, the action of rendering or condition of 
being rendered insensible ; Insemsibilizer, one 
who or that which ‘ insensibilizes \ 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insensibilisation, the production of 
insensibility to pain by means of anaesthetics, alcohols, and 
narcotic poisons, by hypnotism, and like means, as well as 
by disease. Insensibihser, an instrument by means of which 
is pioduced Insensibilisation. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 
11. 837, 1 have shewn thatit [immunity against snake-venom] 
depends upon an ‘ insensibilisation ’ of the cells in respect 
of the venom. 

Insensible (inse’nsib’l), a. (sb.) Also (erron.) 
5-6 incens-, incenc-, -yble, 6-7 insencible. 
[ad. L. insensibil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) -i- sensibilis Sen- 
sible, f. sentire, sens- to feel. Cf. F. insensible 
(i 3th c. in Littre).] 

I. Passively : incapable of being perceived. 

1 . a. Naturally incapable of being perceived by 
the bodily senses ( = Impekoeptible a) ; non-mate- 
rial. Now rare. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiii. (Percy Soc.) 106 For 
though that aungell[s] be invysyhle, Jnpalpable, and also 
celestial!, Wythouten substaunce as incencyble, 1581 E, 
Campion in Confer, in. (1584) Z ij. His body may be insen- 
sible to vs if he will. 16087-33 Bp. Hall Medit. 4 ' Vows 
(1851) 98 Let my soul. .be raised up to enjoy the insensible 
society of thy blessed angels. 1851 Mansel Proleg. Log. 
v. (i860) i 67-'8 Locke has laid some stress on the fact, that 
the names which stand for insensible actions and notions, 
are derived from sensible objects. 

b. So small, slight, gradual, or hidden, as not 
to be perceived by the senses, or by the mind 
( = Impekoeptible b) ; inappreciable. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1584 CoGAN Haven Health eexvii. (1636) 240^ It avoids 
red choler by urine, and other insensible evacuations. 1623 
N. Carpenter Geog. Del. i. ii. (1635) 37 This Inequality, 
how great soeuer it seeme to the sight is altogether insen- 
sible, and bearing no proportion with the huge vastnesse of 
the Earth. 1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 29 Exhaled by in- 
sensible Transpiration, 1734 tr. Rollin' s Anc. Hist. (1827) 

I. 326 Carthage, .grew larger by insensible degrees. 1836 

J. M. Gully Magendie's Formul. 214 'The temperature of 
the skin is moderately elevated, and the insensible perspira- 
tion increased. 1862 H. Spencvr First Princ. i.ii. § 9 (1875) 
28 There is an insensible transition. Mod, Passing by in- 
sensible gradations into the next sense. 



INSENSIBLE. 


INSEPARABLE. 


t 2. Incapable of being understood ; unintelligi- 
ble ; without sense or meaning. (Chiefly in legal 
use.) Obs, 

1538 CovERDALE Tfansl. N. Test., In many places 
both base, insensible, and clean contrary, not only to the 
phrase of our language, but also fiom the understanding of 
the text in Latin. 1657-8 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 41 1 
The words are insensible and uncertain words. 1767 Black- 
STONn Comm, II. xx. 340 If the condition of a bond be 
impossible . . or be uncertain, or insensible, the condition 
alone is void, and the bond shall stand single, and uncon- 
ditional. 17^5 T. Hutchinson Diary 13 Mar. I. 405 Pointed 
out several inaccuracies and insensible expressions in the 
New England Bill. 1884 Laiu Times LXXVI. 315/2 The 
words . . would be insensible, or at any rate supeifluous, 

II. Actively : Incapable of perceiving. 

3. a. Naturally incapable of physical feeling ; 
not having the faculty of sensation. Now rare. 

(;i4oo Lan/rauc' s Ciriirg'. 24 perfoie pe ligament is . . in- 
censible, for if bat it hadde be censible, bei myjteii nou3t 
hail I-susteyned be tiaueile and be meuynge of pe ioyntis. 
1581 W. F ULKE in Confer, in. (1584I Q b, I meane by insen- 
sible, voyde of life or sense. <i 1619 Fotherbv Atficom. it. 
xii. § 3 (1622) 340 Fire, Haile, and Snow, meere insensible 
things. 1725 Sloane Jamaica. II. 310 The stomach of this 
bird is very muscular, having a thin separable and insen- 
sible membrane. 1831 Brewster Nat. Magic ii. (1833) 13 
The insensible spot on the retina is stimulated by a bor- 
lowed light. 

b. Deprived of sensation ; unconscious. 

1426 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgy. (E. E. T. S.) 9925 Thy body 
that lyth now blynd & deff. Doom also, and insensyble. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 361 b/2 She knewe not what was 
sayd ne done aboute her but as unmeuable or as all insen- 
sible. .she held her eyen fixed in one place. 1552 Huloct, 
Insensible, or hauynge no sence or fealynge, as beynge 
numbe, lyke a dead membie. 1828 Scott P'. M. Pcrtk 
xxxii, By this staircase the villains conveyed the insensible 
Prince to the lowest dungeon of the castle, a 1859 Macau- 
lay Hist. Png. XXV, V. 287 He fell down in a lit, and le- 
mained long insensible. 

c. Incapable of physically feeling or perceiving 
(something specified). Const, of.^ to. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 61 After the com- 
maundement of_our lorde we must he blynde, defe, & 
dumme, lame & incensyble to all suche _thynges._ 1640 tr. 
Verderc's Roniant of Rom. I. 61 Rendering him insensible 
of all pain. 17Sx_Earl Orrery Remarks Swift (1752) 169 
The manner of his death was easy, Without the least pang 
or convulsion . . Swift was totally insensible of happiness 
or pain. X796 Pegge A noiiym. (1809) 444 A dog’s nose is in- 
sensible of cold. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola v, The maitial 
fury by which men became insensible to wounds. 

4. a. Incapable of mentally feeling, perceiving, 
or being affected by (something specified) ; un- 
aware, unconscious ; not susceptible, unaffected, 
unmoved, indifferent. Const, of, to, subord. cl. 

_ 1612-15 Bp. Hall Contempl., O. T. x. i, Should I only be 
insensible of his and the common happiness ? 1712 B udgcll 
Spect. No. 283 p 2 Insensible of that Weight _and Dignity 
which a moderate share of Wealth adds to their Character.s. 
1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (i8r6) I. ix. 66 Insensible 
of your kindness. 1850 Merivale Rom. Emf. (1865) I. vi. 
277 Their great leader was not insensible how much he' owed 
to their faithful services. 1882 A W. Wa^ Dickens v. 135 
Even Circumlocution Offices are not insensible to the acetous 
force of satire. 

b. Incapable or destitute of feeling or emotion ; 
emotionless, callous, apathetic. 

1617 Moryson Itin. i. 236 My conscience was not. .so in- 
sensible, as it could have passed over the . . denying of my 
faith. 111621 Beaum. & Fl. Thierry ij- Theod. iv. ii, Art 
thou grown Insensible in ill, that thou goest on Without 
the least compunction? 1683 D. A. Art Converse 113 The 
Phlegmaticks are those the French call properly Des Apa- 
thicks, w'lthout passion or insensible. 1809 Malkin Gil 
Bias IX. vi. T 13 The cold, relentle.ss, insensible, was kindled 
into the warmest of love’s votaries. 1850 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 404 He filled the most insensible 
with terror. 

^“5. Destitute of sense or intelligence ; irrational. 

«iS33 Frith Ans^v. Rasiel. Wks. (1573! 27 Are ye so 
childish and insensible to imagine that ye must yet go 
through Purgatory, sith ye are already without faulte in his 
sight. 1598 R. C. Godly Form Hovseh. Govt. Ep. Ded. 4 
Dumhe & insencible beasts. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
73 His feare and amazement became greater, and insensible 
how to qualifie these hloudie stirrings. 1693 Humours 
To7un x<^ In the Conversation of Brutes, and the Piospect of 
insensible Animals. 1794 G. Adams Nat. <5; Exp. Philos. 
IV. xi. 486 People stupid and insensible, illiterate and in- 
capable of learning. 

t B. sb. (absol. uses of the adj.) Obs. 

1. (from A. I.) a. Something that cannot be 
perceived by the senses ; a non-material thing, b. 
Something too small or slight to be perceived ; 
something imperceptible or inappreciable. 

t6$6 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 159/2 To Insensibles 
nothing can be added, nothing taken away. This is the 
nature of Eternal Beings, the like and same ever. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bulk 15- Selv. 128 By reason of the swarms of 
insensibles, drilling through their pores or spungholes. 

2. (from A. II.) a. A thing or peison incapable 
of feeling ; an inanimate thing ; an apathetic per- 
son. b. A pergpn destitute of sense, a fool. 

a 16x8 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 470 As of all Insen- 
sibles, hath none More Melancholy and Adustion, Then 
Chimnies have. 1692 Dryden St. Enremoni's^ Ess. 336 
The wise Man of the Stoicks is a vertuous insensible. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1812) VI. 405 (D.) What an insen- 
sible must have been my cousin, had she not been proud 
of being Lady Grandison. 1785 Cowrer Lei. to Newton 
Wks. 1837 Xv. 159 Of all the insensibles he ever saw, poor 
Geary is the most completely stupid. 1802 tr. A, La Fon- 
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tainc's RefrohateW. 198 [Not] a woid in favour of that 
insensible, that savage. 

t Inse’nsibleness. Obs. [f. prec. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being insensible. 

I. 1. = Insensibility r. 

0:1705 Ray (J.), The jnsensibleness of the pain proceeds 
rather from the relaxation of the neives than their obstruc- 
tion. 

II. 2. = Insensibility 2. 

a 1631 Donne in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xxxii. 7 Soine- 
dmes by imprinting a holy stupefaction and insensibleness 
in the person that suffers. 1656 W. D. tr. Comeniies' Gate 
Lat. Uni. § 310. 85 Of the diseases som caus pain . . others 
numbness and insensibleness. 1692 Dryden St. Euremont's 
Ess. 341 He fixed the Cheefest Good in insensibleness. 

3. = Insensibility 3, 

a 1568 Coverdale Carrying Christ's Cross iv. Wks. 
(Parker Soc.) II. 241 Therefoie doth God justly infatuate 
them, and maketh them foolish, giving them up to insen- 
sibleness 1631 Gouge God's Arroivs ii. §6. 140 Insensihle- 
nesseof their misery who aie in want. xSy^Ari Cojitentm. 
vin. viii. 218 We betiay as much ignorance of our interest, 
as insensibleness of our obligation. 1715 J. Leng Serin. 
Bcdington 20 Our insensibleness for past mercies. 

4. Want of sense ; insensaleness. Cf. prec. 5. 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr \’\. 176 Was there not some 

measuie of stupid insensiblenesse in him, when he duist not 
spit in any necessity at his piaieis ? 

t Inse-nsiblist. notue-zad. [f. Insensible -f 
-1ST.] One who professes insensibility or apathy. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, Mr. Meadows . . since he 
commenced iiisensiblist, has never once dared to be pleased, 
nor ventured for a moment to look in good humour. 

Insensibly (mse-nsibli), [f. Insensible 

■f -LY ^.] 

1. In an insensible manner or degree ; impercep- 
tiljly ; unconsciously ; esp. so slightly or gradually 
that the action or process is not perceived ; by im- 
perceptible degrees. 

1584 R. Scot Disco/a. Witcher, in. ii. (18S6) 33 The wife 
departeth out of her husbands aimes insensiblie. 1639 tr. 
Da Bosq’s Compl. Woman 1. 21 If insensibly we lay our 
hand where the paine is, wee likewise bring our tongue 
unawares, where the passion of the mind is. 1640-4 in Ru.shw. 
Hist. Coll, III. (1692) I. 638 The other part, .will insensibly 
moulder away. 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 130 And what if 
sev’nth to these The Planet Earth, so stedfast though she 
seem, Insensibly three different Motions move ? 1697 Dry- 
den Ess. Virg. Georg, ip 2 In a curious Brede of Needle- 
woik, one Colour falls away by. .just Degiees, and another 
rises.. insensibly. 1781 Gibbon Decl. .jj- A. xvii. (1869) I. 470 
The agriculture of the Roman provinces was insensibly 
ruined. 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 351 The ulti- 
mate ramifications of the Aiteries pass so insensibly into 
those of the Veins, that no definite line of demarcation be- 
tween them can be drawn. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
II. vii. 53 The Witenagenidt insensibly lost its authority. 
t2. Without sense or understanding; stupidly, 
irrationally. Obs. rare. 

a 1603 in Liturg. Serv. Q. Eliz. (Parker Soc.) 682 No 
doubt he is insensibly blockish. 

Insensile (inse-nsil), a. rare. [ad. L. insen- 
sil-is insensible, imperceptible, f. in- (In- 3) + sen- 
silis Sensile.] = Insensible i. 

1S22-34 Good’s Study Pled. (ed. 4) III. 367 Species II 
A ntipathia InsensUis. Insensile Antipathy. 

Insensitive (inse-nsitiv), a. [In- 3.] Not 
sensitive. 

fl. Destitute of feeling or consciousness (in 
geneial) ; not sentient; inanimate. Obs. 

1610 Healey 6'A Aug, Citie of God 471 Though man be 
not insensitive, yet this sence of his. . is justly termed rather 
death then life, a 1694 Tillotson Servt. (1743) IX. clxxvi. 
4110 This faculty is that which constitutes the difference 
between sensitive_ and insensitive creatures. 1713 Durham 
Phys.-Theol. iv. i. 85 Sensitive or insensitive Cieatures. 

2. Of an organ or part of the body; Destitute of 
feeling or sensation ; not susceptible of sensuous 
impressions (esp. those of touch or sight). Const, to. 

1866 Sat, Rev. 21 Apr. 467 A certain degree of sluggish- 
ness is inseparable from a skin insensitive to dirt. 1879 
Harlan Eyesight iii. 38 One spot on the retina, not very 
far fiom the most sensitive portion, is entirely insensitive to 
light. 1884 Expositor Jan. 41 Their optic nerve has shrunk 
to an insensitive thread. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Dis. xxvii. 
432 A painless, insensitive, .granulomatous excrescence. 

1). transf. Of a substance : Not susceptible to 
a physical influence, esp. that of light or the actinic 
rays. Const, to, 

1871 tr. Schellen’s Spectr. Anal, §35. 129 Most substances 
absorbed with great avidity rays of ceitain colors, while they 
were insensitive to others. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. III. 
I The film, which is then totally insensitive to li^ht. 1889 
Anthony's Plioiogr, Bull. II. 394 Pure iodide of silver gela- 
tine is for optical sensitizers even quite insensitive. 

3. Destitute of, or wanting in, mental or moral 
sensitiveness; having no quickness of feeling; not 
susceptible of impression. Const, to. 

1834 Campbell Life Mrs. Siddons II. ii. 49 Insensitive as 
we have seen her to the slightest joy at the return of her 
husband. 1881 Mrs. C. Fraud Policy ^ P. I. 40 Loiig- 
leat’s insensitive nature. 

Inse'xisitiveuess. [f. prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being insensitive ; want of sensitiveness. 

. '838 .1-. Taylor Home Educ, i6t To cherish as well animal 
insensibility (we want the word insensitiveness) and self- 
possession, by arduous field amusements. 1855 — Restor. 
Belief 364 It is not insensitiveness of temperament, 
whence springs the serenity of that brow. 1881 Mrs. Lynn 
Linton My Love III. 44 He had the Pennefather insensi- 
tiveness and want of imagination. 


t Inse’nsTiat, a. Obs. var. of Insensate a. 
(Cf. sensuate ) 

1508 Kenm.die Flyiuig w. Dunbar 321 Insensuat sow, 
cesse fals Eustase air 1 

Insensuous (insemsizzias), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not sensuous ; that is not an object of sense. 

a 1861 Mbs. Browning (Webster 1864), That intei mediate 
door Betwixt the different planes of sensuous foim And 
form insensuous. 

Insented, Obs. ; see Enceinte. 

Insentience (insemj'&s). [f. next: see-ENCE.] 
The fact or condition ol being insentient ; insensi- 
bility, unconsciousness. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 102 In the view of all 
the pandits, there Is no emancipation apart from insentience. 

Insentient (inse-nj'ent), a. [In- 3.J Not 
sentient. 

1. Destitute of physical feeling, sensation, or con- 
sciousness ; inanimate. 

_ 1764 Reid Inquiiyvi. §6 The qualities or atliibutes of an 
insentient inert substance. 1831 Fi user's Mag. IV. 77 They 
aie to be hacked and hewed .. as if they weie of insentient 
niaible. 1884 Browning F'erhhtah, Sun 117 Shall I letmn 
it [a stone] thanks, the insentient thing? 

2. Devoid of mental feeling ; indifferent, rare. 
i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. 296 Suppose, .that he [Gior- 
gione] came down to Venice somewhat recusant, or insen- 
tient, concerning the usual priestly doctrines of his day. 

Inse'parabilist. rare. [f. L. iusepardbilis 
Inseparable + -ist]. One who believes that a 
religions rite and the spiritual influence held to 
accompany it are inseparable, 

1840 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Regcn. in. ii, 254 note. It 
is impossible for the Insepaiabilist to charge the Separabilist 
with a hankering after the Doctrine of Repiobation, and 
yet himself escape the equitable retoit of precisely the same 
charge. 

Inseparability (Insepaiabrliti). [ad. L. in- 
separdbilit-as (Augustine), f. insepardbil-is : see 
next and -ity. Cf. F. inslparabiliti (I4-I5lh c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of 
being inseparable. 

1623 W. Sclater lythes 29 In the point of inseparability 
from their subject. 1662 Stillingtl. Grig. Sacr. iii. J. § 6 
Whence should the Idea of the unity and insepai ability of 
all these perfections come ? 1719 Waterland Vind. Christs 
Divin. ix. (1720) 169 We_ suppose Three Persons to be One 
God by their Inseparability and the essential_Union of the 
Persons. 1871 Farrar Witn, Hist. ii. 58 The inseparability 
of the supernatural fiom the records of Christ’s life. 

Inseparable (inse-parab’l), a. {sb.) _ Also 5-9 
erron. inseperable. [ad. L. iusepardbilis, f. in- 
(In- 3) + separabilis Separable. Cf. F. insiparable 
(I4-I5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not separable ; in- 
capable of being separated or disjoined, a. Said 
of two or more united things or persons, or of their 
connexion or relation. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. iv. (Add. MS. 27944), 
Whenne they hen yioynede in a dewe manere the onyng is 
inseperable, so that they mow nou3t aftirward be departede 
atwj-nne. 1555 Eden Decades 78 The chyldren which god 
hath giuen vs as pledges of owr inseperable loue. 1571 
Golding Calvin on Ps. Iv. 16 They bee inseparable com- 
panions, or abyde togither in one lodginge. 1662 Gerbier 
Princ. 20 An insepaiable union, 1711 Steele No. 80 
IT I They were inseparable Companions in all the little Enter- 
tainments. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Inflam, 9 'The intimate 
and in some degree inseparable connexion existing between 
physic and surgery. 12x852 Webster Wks. (1877) HI. 342 
Liberty and Union, now and for ever, one and inseparable. 

b. Said of one member of a combination. Const. 
from, f formerly also to. 

1504 Lady Margaret tr. De Imilaiione iv. xiii. 27S To 
be with the [ = thee] inseparable. 1581 R. Goade in Coifer. 
n. (1584) H iv, This qualitie is not alwayes inseparable, 1620 
T. Granger Div, Logike 67 So originall sinne is inseper- 
able from the mortall body, saving faith . . from the Elect 
regenerated. 1639 tr. Du Bosq's Compl. Woman n. 67 
Jealousie alwayes. .becomes more inseparable to the soule, 
then Ivy is to . . Walls. 17x2 Steele Sped. No. 491 7 2 
Ingratitude is a Vice inseparable to a lustful Man. 17x2 
Berkeley Disc. Pass, Obed. § 16 The miseries inseparable 
from a state of anarchy, i860 Mrs, Carlyle Lett. III. 23 
My inseparable companion during eleven years. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed, 2) I. 406 Fire, which is inseparable fiom heat, 
cannot co-exist with cold. 

c. Inseparable accident, attribtife, quality, etc. 
{Logic), an accident, etc. that cannot be separated 
from its subject. Inseparable adjunct, an adjunct 
that cannot really be separated from its subject, 
though the subject may be conceived of without it. 
Inseparable prefix or preposition {Gram.), a prefix 
found only in combination, and incapable of being 
used as a separate word : e. g. L. dis-, re - ; Eng. 
mis-, tin - ; Ger. ge-, ver-, zer-. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580I 6 b, An accident .. maie he 
separated, or it maie not, some maie bee separated from 
their subjecte, as colde male bee taken from water, and 
knowledge from the minde. Other are inseparable, because 
thei cannot be taken awaie altogether . . Heate can not bee 
taken from fire. 1620 T, Granger Div. Logike 67 Common 
qualities, are seperahle, or inseiierable. Ibid, 69 The in- 
seperable qualitie makes a proposition necessary, _not reci- 
piocate, 1820 Mair's Tyro’s Diet, (ed.yo) 4t4 Ve may be 
reckoned among the inseparable pi epositions, which in com- 
position, is sometimes intensive . . and sometimes privative. 
1843 Mill Logic i. vii. § S Insepaiable accidents are proper- 
ties which are universal to the species but not necessary to it. 
1885 W. L. Davidson Logic Definition ii. 44 Exception, 
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INSEETMENT. 


however, must be made for the cabc of inseparable accidents 
..Neither barking, mewing, .nor grunting is more than an 
accident of the dog, the cat., the pig; but as, wherever 
we have the animal, we have the corresponding sign, this 
invaiiable concomitant becomes an important fact in char- 
acterizing and identification. 

B. sb. Usually //, Things or persons that can- 
not be separated; inseparable companions. 

c ifiao Wyse chyldc ,5- EiitperorA drian (i S60) 1 1 Shjmynge, 
and heatc, the which be insepcrables, for the one nemaye be 
without the other. 1748 RiciiAnusoN Clarissa (1811) V. 
37S Which, when a man comes in between the pretended in- 
separables, is given up. 1771 T. Hull Hist. Sir IK Har- 
vingioii (1797) IV. 189 Except Mr. Renholds, (who is still 
Sir William's inseparable). 1861 C. P. Hodgson Kesid. 
Japan cgi The two swords and fan are insepar.ahles in 
Japan. 1875 A. R. Hope Schoolboy Fr. 72 In the manner 
of schoolboy inseparables'. 

Xuse'pavaDleness. [f. prec, -f -b’Es.s.] The 
tiuality of being inseparable. 

isgSl' Lonio, /«^/fiio/M 3 //iV(j,inseparahlenes. a i63iDonni: 
in Sclt’ci. (1640) 56 The inseparablencss of this union, a 1715 
Buknet Own Time (1766) II. 137 The in.separableness of 
the prerogative from the person of ihe King, 1813 L, Hun r 
in Examiner 31 May 349/2 The supposed inseparableness 
of Church and State. 

Inseparably (inse-parabli), adv. [f. Inse- 

!■ .ARABLE -h -LY 2.J In ail inseparable manner ; so 
as not to be disjoined, or severed ; indissolubly. 

1450 Canton Eneydos Niii. 47 The swete tlamme of lone 
tsprised in-to the mary and synewes, ivhiche inseparably 
goeth tlirughe the bones, as dope as the veiay liertys loote. 

Pilgr. Per/. 156 b, Tobevnite orioyned insepar- 
ably Johis lorde. 1640 Bastwick Lord Bps. iv. L) iij b. They 
goe insepcrably together, like Tobie, and his Dogge. 1758 
Blacks TONE in Comm. I. ig'l'he civil and canon laws, which 
now came to be inseparably interwoven with each othei. 
i868 FBCii.M.AN Worai. Conq. (1876) II. i.x. 423 The city willi 
which their names are inseparably connected. 

luseparate (in&e'par^i), a. [ad. L. insSpardt-us 
(TertulHan), f. in- (iN-y) + separdlus.-pa. pple, of 
sipamre to Separai’E.] Not separate {from)\ 
united; undivided; hence, often ^IiraEPAiuBLE. 

xSSo [implied iti Insepar.vtllv]. az$S6 Sidney Alii'?'. i$- 
.'Bella c\, loy, which is inseparate from those eyes. 1606 
Shaics. Tr, Cr. v, ii. 148 This is, and is not Ciessid; 
Within my souIbj there doth conduce a fight Of this strange 
nature, that a tiling inseperate, Diuides more wider then the 
bkic and earth. 1607 D.tv Trim, En^. Bra, ( 1881 ) 7jEiiviie 
and hate Striue in my breast like twinnes inseperate. 174a 
WarbuktoN Comm. Pope's Ess, Man Wks. iSii XI. 67 
That folly and wisdom aie the insepaiate parlage of 
humanity. 1874 L.MoRRibA'iw^j iwo IF. Ser. ir. In the Park 
•212 The good which should be, inseparate From the evil 
things that are. 1887 Sivinburne Locriuc i. i. 220 Wo live 
linked, iiiseparate — heart in heart. 

b. Bob. (See quota., and cf. iNSEi’ARATioh’.) 

1880 Gk.ay Struct. Boi, (ed. 6) i8i Accordingly, Dr. Masters 
would substitute for coalescence and adnate the term in- 
teparaU. »886 S^'d, Soc. Le.x., Inseparale, Masteis’s term 
for the condition m which parts of a plant are not separate. 

Inse'paratelyi ndv. [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in 

an inseparate manner ; without separation or sever- 
ance; inseparably. 

XSSO ChaN.mer Be/ Sacram. g6 h. Here sainct Cyrill de- 
claretli the dignitee of Christes fleshe, heyng inseperately 
annexed vnto his diuinitee, 158* N. T. (Rhem.l Epk, v. 29 
note, So beloued of Christ, and so inseparatly ioyned in 
marriage with him. 1665 G. Haveiis P. della Valle's Trav. 
E. India 183 Conjoyning so insepavately. .their Religion to 
the Descents or Races of Men. X704 N . N. Ir, Boccalinis 
Advt.fr. ParnasSHsWl.'i'Slae. Splendor .. and the good 
F ortune I at present enjoy, are so inseparately aiiive.x’d to 
tills Pirate’s power. 

Insejpara'tiou. Bot. ran. [Ix-^.] The 
congenital union of contiguous organs, viewed as 
the natural or primitive state ; as opposed to coale- 
scence or adnation, which imply original separa- 
tion : cf. IrSEP ABATE h. 
x886 in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

t Inse'parized, a. noncc-wd. Ohs. [f. In-^, 
and assumed vb. *'sepa)dn = B. sipareria separate.] 
= Insepabate. 

(Zx6i8 Sylvester Mem, Morialitie xlili, [He] Knew well 
the cares from Crowns inseparized. 

tI*USeg[Ueilt, Obs. rare, [pA.lj.inseijuent- 
em, pr. pple. of insequi, f. in- (In- 2 ) -f- stqni to 
follow .jj Following on, succeeding; subsequent. 

ciSto in Hacket Wiiliaws 1. (1692) 50 The Storm 
will gather, and burst out into a greater Tempest, in all in- 
sequent Meetings {of parliament], a 1670 ibid, 25 If he had 
his Apocha or Quietance .. he were free from all iiisequent 
Demands. 

Insereh(e, obs. form of Enseaeou tj. 
tlnae're, J'. ‘Sc. Pa, t. and pple. inserit. 
[ad. F. insirer, ad. L. inserlre to Insert: peili. 
only in pa. t. and pple.] trans. To insert. 

*557 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) II. App. 605/2 And desyrit 
this protestatioun to be inserit In jie bukis of parliament. 
t’Sfi'i Ressoning beluLv Crosyagiiell If Knox Aj a, Araang 
other godlie lessones. .1 inserit certane catholick artickle.s, 

t Insere’ne, v. nonte-wd. Obs. [f. In- 3 + Se- 
rene a.] or from assumed adj.*wjjri#?'(?«(f not serene.] 
trans. To render cloudy or not serene ; to cloud, 
X609 J, Davies Maly Roods (1S7B) 18 (R.) Death stood by, 
Whose gastly presence iiiserenes my face. 

Insert (insout), v. Also 6-8 ixiaeixt, pa. pple. 
6 incert, 7 insert, [f. L. insert-, ppl . stem of m- 
serere to put in, f. in- (In- 3) 4- serore to join to- 
gether, put into.] 


1. trans. To set, put, or place in; to push or 
thrust in ; to fit or fix in ; to introduce ; to ingraft. 
iSaid primarily of putting any solid object into a 
space which it fils, or fills up; hence to place 
a thing, as an addition, between the parts of an- 
other, as to insert a page or plate into a book ; 
also, to push or put a thing (e. g. a stick, a finger, 
tlie point of a knife) into a hole or aperture, 
whether to remain there, or to be again withdrawn. 

15*9 Mopu Suppl. Soufys AVks. 321/1 Tliis soule that 
bryngeth with hym suche frayle woorkes eyther wrought by 
themselfe or inserted peraduenture and my.xed a myddes of 
some good and verluous worke. iS 55 BRVnrouD IVks. 

( Parker Soc.) go They must needs be condemned if that they 
be not insert and engrafted into the veiy true body and 
natuial body of our Saviour Christ. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of Ancients 119 To varie the unitie of a stone by 
inseuiiig such .spots into the ciust as weie not by natuie. 
1647 H- ytemr. Song of Soul ir. iii. ir.x.xiv, Ifallto all revert, 
Each part then into each part is insert. 1658 W. Sanderson 
Grapkice 25 Here a Print of Grotesco should have been in- 
serted. x78j Cowi'LR T'o IV. C. Umvin iii, The bud inserted 
in the rind. ..\doins.. The stock whereon it grows, 1797 
Bewick Brit, Birds (1847) I. 277 It inserts its long tongue 
into the holes through which the ants issue, X799 Med. 
Jriil. II. 138 His arm is inflamed from the v.accine matter 
inserted four days since. 1833 Hr. Mvutineau Munch. 
Strike .v. no Boring a hole between two flints in a yard . . and 
inserting therein a daisy. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge vii, 
A. .key which be inserted cautiously in the lock. .and softly 
opened the door. 1884 Bovver & Hcjsrf Be Barf s Phancr. 
514 Slightly thickened fibres, between which wide vessels 
suirounded by bundle-parenchyma are inserted. 

b. T'o put or introduce (a letter, word, sentence, 
]iaragraph, etc.) into a body of written or printed 
matter, or into a programme ; to put as a para- 
graph, advertisement, or article, into a newspaper 
or the like ; to introduce as a figure or element in 
a picture, etc. ; to include. 

3533 More Anszo. Poysoned Bk. i. xl. Wks. 10S3/2, 1 haiie 
good l eader, in the exposlcion of these woordes of our sauiour 
inserted the incorporacion of hym and vs together, by the 
leceiuing and eating of his ovvne body into cures. 1542 
Lyndesay Herald. Notes Wks. (E. E_. T. S.) v. 6op Vtheris 
enormities ar incert and reglstrat in this present bulk. 1597 
Huquek Eccl, Pol. V, xxxvi. § i With our Lord’s Prayer 
they would find no fault, so that they might persuade us . . 
not [to] insert it so often into the liturgy. 1647 Clarendon 
Ilist.Iieb. ^ § 125 A short story may not be unfitly inserted. 
1676 Ray Corr. (1848) 122, I find no more species of birds 
than what I have already inserted in the Ornithology. 1713 
Load. Gaz. No. 5151/4 There was Incerted. .in the Gazette, 
that a Plate, .was to be run for. 3818 Cruisc Digostiei., 2) 
V. 164 Amended and rectified, by insei ting the words .ff. 
Stephen's near, 1855 M.v.caul.ay Mist. Eng. six, IV, 345 
We vvould not con.sent to insert in them [bills] clause-s con- 
feiring new privileges on the nobility, 3864 J. H. Newman 
Apal, 107 Something he had inserted into the Magazine, 
fc. To introduce or ingraft into (a family). 

3594 J. Dickenson Artsbas (1878) 39 Many Princes.. de- 
shqus to inseit themselues into [so] royall a kinied . .offered 
their daughters with large portions. 3610 Holland Cam- 
don's Brit, (1637) 261 Aetheldied King of England, .iii- 
•sei ted. into his ovvne faniilie by way of adoption Aniaf the 
Dane. 

I 2, Anat,, ZooL, Hot. To attack; to join at a 
specilied point of attackment. Only in pa. pple. 

(i6oi Holland Pliny 1 . 310 Where hath she [Nature] 
placed and inserted the [gnat’s] instrument and organ of 
smelling?] _ 1828 St.ark Eiem. Nat. Hist, 11 . 280 Antenna; 
with six joints, inserted at the internal margin of the ej'es. 
1853-6 WooDVVARD Mollusca 25 The muscles of the aims 
are inserted in a cranial cartilage. 1857 Henekev Bot. 
§ 157 When an organ is not adherent to any other circle, 
hut in.serted on the receptacle, it is said to be free. 

Hence InseTting vll. sb. 

i6ir Fi.orio, Inseriaiione, an inserting, an insertion. 
1623 AIeade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 450 The King 
being much disquieted at the inserting of these conditions. 
xi^'jToKisur.i.i. Besign Harinonize Bible in Phenix ip.qzx) 
I. 103 The greatest variety of transposition and inserting. 

I'nsert, sb. [f. iNaERr v., or abbrev. of Inser- 
tion.] Something inserted, a. An additional 
sentence or paragraph added to a proof to be in- 
serted in the ‘revise’ or ‘ final’, b. In the U.S. 
postal service, A paper, circular, etc. placed within 
the folds of a newspaper, or the leaA^es of a maga- 
zine or book. 

Iiisertable (insoutabT), a. [f. Insert v. -p 
-ABLE.] Capable of being inserted ; as in inseri- 
able-tooili saw, one with removable teeth (Kniglrt 
Diet. Meek, 1875), 

t InseTtation. Obs. rare—°. [ad, late L. in- 
seriatidn-em, n. of action f. inseridre, frequentative 
oiinserere toIb’SKBT.] = Insertion, 

1623 Cocker.ui II, Any thing Added, Additament^ In- 
sertatiou. 

Inse'rted, ppl. a, [f. Insert v. -«- -ed i.] Set 
or put in; fitted in, ingrafted, b, Entom. Set 
deeply; rot free. fc. Archit, (See quot. 1727.) 

. 159 * Florio, hiserito, set in, put in, ingrafted, added, 
ioiiied, mixed, brought in, inserted. i6ax Sandys Ovid’s 
Met. VI. (1626) log The combs inserted tooth. .Befcweene the 
warp supprest the rising vvgofe. 1712 Popjj Vertum. ($■ 
Pomona 13 Now the deft rind inserted graffs receives. 
* 7 » 7 " 4 * CHMisKRs Cycl. s.v. Cobmm, Column inserted, or 
backed, is that let into a wall, a third or fourth part of its 
diameter. 1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. 306 [The head] 
Inserted, when the head is partly withdrawn within the 
trunk. 


Xuserter [inso’Jtw). [f. Insert v. + -ek 1 . 
See also Insertoe.] One who inserts. 

161X [see Inslrtor 1]. 1673 H. Stubbh Further Vind. 
Dutch IVar App. 62 Such clauses or vvords as _aie pul 
in to prevent disputes ought not to . . prejudice the insertet. 
183s Tail’s Mag. II. 577 Advertisements . . which produce 
the insertcrs'no adequate return. 1882-3 Schafi' Encycl. 
Relig. Knoiol. I. 280 [Apocrypha] were acknowledged by 
their inserters not to belong to the canon. 

Xnsertiou (insoujan). [ad. L. inseriidn-ent, 
n. of action f. insercre to Insert: ef. F, instrlion 
(in sense 2, Pare, i6th c.).] 

1. The action of inserting, setting or putting 
in ; introduction into or between : see Insert vb. 

1598 Florio, Inseriaiione, an intermedling, a grafting, an 
implying, an insertion. 167s Ogilby Advt., The Work 
is capable of Emendation by Insertion. 1750 Johnson 
Rambler No. 23 f 6 In every work of imagination . . the 
insertion of incidents and use of decorations may be varied 
a thousand ways. 1794 G. Adams Nat. If E.xp. Philos. III. 
x.xx. 204 The progressive motion of the parts fioni the point 
of impact is stopped by the insertion of the lead [into the 
ivorj' bails], _ 1857 Dunglison Pled. Lex. 502 The word in- 
sertion has likewise been used by pathologists for the act of 
inoculating or inlioducing a virus into the body. _ x86o 
'J'yndall Glac. it. xxiv. 360, I li.ave tried whether the inser- 
tion of a pin would ptoduce tiie collapse of the bubbles. 
1878 L. P. Meredith Teeth 220 The proper iiisertioii of arti- 
ficial teeth. Mod. Nezuspaper Notice, Trade notices arc 
charged at the rate of 1/6 per insertion. -Ml communica- 
tions in reference to the insertion of Advertisements to be 
sent to the Advertisement Manager. 

2 . That which is inserted; an inserted addition, 
piece, or part; a word or part inserted in a wiit- 
ing or print ; a page inserted in a book ; anything 
inserted in a newspaper, postal packet, etc. 

1624 Gataker Transnbst. xxq In Fulbertus his vvorkes .. 
they have with a foule insertion branded them [words] for 
hereticall. 168a Grew Anat. Trunks l. ii. § i 'The Paten- 
chj-mous Part of the Wood .. hath this properly. To be 
disposed into many Rays, or Diametral Insertions, running 
betwixt so many Lignous Portions, from tlic Barque to the 
Pith. 1707 Curios, in Husb. ^ Card. 37 In the Root . . are 
, . the Skin, the Parenchyma, the Lignous Body, the Inser- 
tions, and the Pith. 1742 West Let. in Cray’s Poems 
(1775) 146, I am only .sorry you follow the blunders of 
Broukhu.sius, all whose insertions are nonsense. 1841 L.vne 
.■I tab, Nis. I. s_8 When I find trifling inset tions of this kind 
to be requisite in my translation, I shall not deem it neces- 
sary to mention them in a note. 

b. Needlework. Embroideiy or oinamtnlal 
needlework, made to be inserted or sewed into 
plain material, for decorative purposes ; a piece or 
detached portion of such work. 

1858 Simmonds Diet, Trade, Insertions, narrow strips yf 
lace, embroidered muslin or cambric, sold for inlets in 
handkerchiefs, drosses, etc. 1864 .Sala i\\ Daily Tel. 18 
June, It was the ‘extras’ that did the mischief— the ruches, 
the bouff antes, the lace, the innumerable yards of ‘in.sei- 
tion 1881 Daily News 22 Aug. 3/2 white straw hat, 
trimmed with buff insertion. X897 Globe iS Feb. 6/3 A band 
of lace insertion. 

3 . Anat,, Entom., Bot. The attachment of a 
muscle, external organ, etc., as to place or manner. 

XS78 B.anister Affji. Man i, 37 Some necessary Aspcritic, 
seining for the insertion of two Muscles. x6sx Raleigh's 
Ghost 109 The connexions or insertions of one threed [of 
a spider's web] with another, .are most strange. 1807 J. G. 
Smith Phys. Bot. 144 We shajl first explain their [leaves'] 
different situations, insei tions, forms, and surfaces. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 34 Anthers erect, insertion basal. 
187s Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot, 167 If the surface of 
an a.xial structure., is imagined to be continued^ through 
the base of each lateral member, t]ie section forms Us Plane 
of Insertion. An imaginary point in this is considered its 
organic centre, but does not usually correspond to its geo- 
metrical centre ; this point may be termed the Point of In- 
sertion. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 105 A black mark 
lunning from the mane to the insertion of the tail. 

4 . Comb., as insertion-success. 

X897 Allbntt's Syst. Med, II. 561 The 'insertion-success' 
of skilled vaccinators is veiy large, amounting to 97-98 per 
cent. 

Hence Znae'rtional a,, of the nature of an in- 
sertion; put in as an insertion. IiiBe’rtioaed 
ppl. a. Needlework, ornamented with an insertion ; 
having some ornamental material worked in as 
an insertion. 

1M7 Coniemp, Rev. IV, 325 A sonorous triplet made up by 
an insertional line. 1894 Season X. No. g. 36/2 The coverlet 
was of satin, insertioned with linen open thread work. 

lusertive (insautiv), a. [ad. L. inserTiv-us, 
f. insert - : see Insert v. and -ive.] Characterized 
by insertion ; of ingrafted origin. 

4x1634 Randolph Poems, Love fondly refused 42 If the 
fresh Trunke have sap enough to give That each iiisertivc 
branch may live. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1881 Fairbairn 
Stud. Life Christ xiv. 247 His sympathy bad a strange 
insertive power. 

t Xnsc'rtzueut. Bot. Obs, rare. [f. Insert 
+ -MENT.] That which is inserted or placed be- 
tween ; a former term for the medullary rays ; 
= Insertion 2 . 

x67X Grew in Phil. Trans. VI. 3039 The luserlment and 
Pith, proceeding also from the Plume, as the same in the 
Root from, the Radicle. 1671 — Anat. PI. ii. § 10 The 
next Part observable in the Root, is the Insertment. . . In 
dissecting a Root, 1 find, that the Cortical Body doth not 
only environ the Lignous, but is also -wedg’d, and in many 
Pieces inserted into it ; and that the said inserted Pieces 
make not a meet Indenture, but transmit and shoot them- 
selves quite through .ns far as the Pith. 1814 Ediu. Rev, 
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XXII. 357 They were naraeJ insei tiiientb . . and constitute 
wfiat i.s vulgarly termed the silver grain of the wood, 
t lni®'rtor. Obs. Also 6 -our. [agent-n. in 
L. form from inserere to Insebt.] 

1 . = Inserter, q.v. 

*398 Florio, Insertaiore, a medler, an inteiniedler, a 
grauer, an insertor [i6ii inserter]. 

2 . Puttenham’s name for the figure Pabenthesis, 

*589 PuTTSNHAM Eng, Poesie in. xii[i]. (Arb.) iSo Your 
first figure of toUerable disorder is {,Parcnihesk) or by an 
English name the (Insertoiir), and is when ye will seenie . . 
to peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an nmecessary’ 
parcell of speach. 

t Xll86‘Z^V6| z'. Ohs. rare ~~ [ad. I., iiisennre 
to be serviceable, to serve, f. m- (In- -) -r sei- 
zure to serve.] inh-. To be of service or use to-, 
to conduce io, 

1683 T. Hunt Def. Charter Loud. 25 The Dul;e of Guise 
. . had inserved to some most detestable Villany, to please 
the rage or lust of a Tyrant. 1706 iu PHiLi.irs. 

t Xnse'rviceable, tr. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Un- 
serviceable. 

1607 Markham Caval. iv. Ded., Through whome there is 
..multitudes of Hor.ses spoyled and made inseruiceable. 
iS 65 J. Smith Old Age (1753) 12 It [age] doth certainly^ in- 
duce such a cache.via or ill habit that it renders us inserv ice- 
able to our ends. 

t Xna©*rvieMiCe. Ohs. rare~^. [f. next : see 
-ENCE.] Serviceableness, usefulness. 

1637 Tomlinson Renor's Disp. 473 Those [supellectuals] 
..are more expetible for their ornament, .then their Inser- 
vience. 

t Xnse'XVient, a. Obs. [ad. L. insei-zjient-ein^ 
pr. pple. of inservire, f. in- (In- -) + senure to 
serve. Cf. snbservient .1 

1 . Serving, servile. 

1646 Sir T. Brownh Pseud. Ep. i. i; 3 Although their In- 
tellectualk had not failed in the theorie of truth, yet did the 
inservient and bmtall faculties controle the suggestion of 
reason. 

2 . Serving or subservient to some end} service- 
able, conducive, assisting. 

1646 Sir T. Brownr Pseud. Ep. in. xxt. 158 Any parts in- 
'■ervient to that intention. 1673 W[ii-son] tSpadacr. 
Dunehu. 41 A Caput mortnum. .mservient for mixing with 
cicatrizing Plaisters. 1688 Boyle Final Causes Nat. Things 
IV. 197 The fabriok of the mouth and other parts inservient 
to the reception of aliments. x8o* J. Jamieson Use .‘iacr. 
Hist. II. in. xi. 331 That part of man's body which is in- 
servient to generation. 

b. Accessary io, forming an accessaiy of. 

1708 Phil. TVaiiw. XXVI. 171 A Brass Pommel, inservient 
to a Sea-coal Grate, weighing nine Ounces. 

tXnsesfl, sb. Obs. rare'"'-, [ad. med-L. in- 
sessns, f. insidere to sit in } cf. It. msesso (Florio).] 
=:lNaE 3 SI 0 N I b. 

*657 Tomlinson Ream's Eisp. 186 As a Bath isaLavacre 
of the whole body.. so an Insess of half the body. [1706 
Phillips, lusessus, a Bath for the Belly and Lower Parts.] 
tXnse’SB. V. Obs. rare~'. [f. L. insess-, ppl. 
stem of insidere to sit in, dwell in, occupy.] irans. 
To dwell in, inhabit, ‘ possess Cf. Insession 3, 
11x641 Bp. MouNTAGU/lc<s^-flf<7?{. (1642) 2o6_Belnginsessed 
and acted by the Devill, they babied many lies. 

tXnse'SSiou. Obs. [ad, Ms insessidn-em, 
n. of action f. itisidere to sit in, f. in- (In- +sedere 
to sit. Cf. It. insessioni ‘ certain bathing medi- 
cines ’ (Florio).] 

1 , The action of sitting in a bath. 

x6sa French Yorftsh, Spa iv. 49 The second way of using 
water outwardly is called insession or sitting in water up to 
the navel. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc, Compit. x. 365 An inses- 
sion in Bath-waters, and Pumping upon the place affected, 
[libs Mavnc E.vpos. Lex., Insessio, old_term for the stale of 
sitting over the vapour of a hot bath ; insession.] 

b. A bath in which the patient sits with the 
lower part of the body immersed in water or some 
other liquid ; a hip-bath or sitz-batb, 

*559 MoRwvna Es'cnpni. 367 Fuchsius and other wry t of 
fomentacions, apposicions, embroclies, litle bags and in- 
sessions. XS90 Barrough ALeth, Physick ni. xxxviii. (1639) 
163 You must release and loosin the reines. . with foments, 
cataplasmes and insessions. i6ox Holland Pliny Expl. 
Words Art, //iPiSMzow be bathing tubs or vessels halfc full 
wherein the patient may sit vp to the middle or aboue in 
some conuenient decoction. 1657 Tomlinson Renou’s Disp, 
187 Some make Insessions of the decoction of Tripes to cure 
the exsiccation, .of the belly. 

2 . Inhabitation, indwelling (by a spirit), rare-', 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts f( Alon. [1642) loi The Prophets 

have by Him Illumination and Insession. He takes posses- 
sion of their soule, dwelling in them. 

Xll868S0ir (inse’soj), raz'e, [a. L. insessor 
(rare), agent-n. f. insidere : see prec,] One who 
sits in or on. 

1833 Kirby Hat. <5- Inst. Anini. I. Introd. 94 In the dif- 
ferent visions of the appearance of the Deity, as the Insessor 
of the chariot of the cherubim. 

II XH86Saores(inses6'''rlz),iA//. Ornith, [mod. 
L., pi. of insessor, agent-n. from insidere to sit on 
or upon (in ancient L. found only in the sense ' be- 
setter (of a way, etc.) ’ .] The Perchers or Perching 
birds, having feet with three toes in front and one 
behind, adapted for perching on trees ; the name 
given by Vigors in 1833 to the second Order of 
Birds in his classification, coinciding nearly with 
the Passeres and Fictt of Linnseiis. 


‘ Tliough long accepted without hesitation by most Ihitish 
and many foreign authors, the composite nature of the group 
has now been recognized, and the use of the name is gene- 
rally abandoned' (A. Newton Diet. Birds, 1893). 

xSa^ Vigors in Trans. Lintt. Soc. XIV. 405 As the dis- 
tinctive characters in the other orders are taken from the 
peculiarities of their feet. . I wish to follow the same plan in 
the present case, and to designate this order by the title of 
Insessores or Perching Birds. 1878 Nicholson Po/arow/. 
395 The Insessores form the largest order of existing birds. 
1873 Blake Zool. gi In some Insessores it [the carotid 
artery] is only found on the left side. 

Xnsessorial (inses6»Tial), a. Ornith. [f. L. 
type *insessori-ns (f. insessor : see prec.) + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the Insessores, or Perchers. 

*837 Nezu Monthly Mag. L. xgs It is in the Inse.ssorlal 
order of birds that the songsters abound. 1874 Coucs Bird.s 
N. ly. 321 Claws.. hardly more than insessorial, instead of 
raptorial, in character. 

Xnset (i'nset), sb. [f. In adv. ii d -f Set j<^.] 

1 . A setting in, inflow, inflns (of water), f b. 
A place where water flows in, a channel (obs.). 

*559 in Boys Sandzuich (1792) 736 By stoppiiige of the 
northe moutne and diuers other insets. 1875 Lyell Princ. 
Geol, I. li. XX. 498 There are tidal influences combined with 
the general insets from the Atlantic. x88i T. G. Bowlps 
Flotsam Jetsam (1883) 244 The inset into the Bay of 
Biscay, which . . runs at the rate of a mile an hour. 

attrib. 1896 IVestni. Gnz. ?o June $'2 The Drummond 
Castle was drawn bya strong inset cmrent to the inner side 
of the Island of Ushant. 

2 . That which is set in or inserted. 

+ a. An innate or implanted idea. Obs. rare. 

1587 Golding De Mortiay Pref. 8 These [witnessings] aie 
common insightes, or Insets (as a man may tearme them), 
namelie the perswasion of the Godhead, the conscience of 
euil [etc.l. Ibid., Tho.se common and generall Insets hfuie 
remained barren in the most part of men. 
lb. A recess, rare ~ 

1819 J. Hodgson in J. Raine Aleut. (1858) II. 161 The u all 
is very perfect.. having frequent insets, 

c. An extra page or set of pages inserted in a 
sheet or book (see quot. 1875); an advertisement 
on a separate leaf inserted in a magazine, etc. 

1873 Knight DjcL MeeJt. II. 1189/2 Inset,.. 0. pertain por- 
tion of the printed sheet in i2mo, 24mo, etc., which is cut ofl' 
before folding and set into the middle of the folded sheet. 
X879 Print. Trades Jrnl. No. 26. 4 A four-page inset with 
cuts, this portion of the journal is carefully rolled. 1883 
C. E. Doble in Academy 26 May 368/2 My copy, .has an 
inset of eight pages between pp. 240 and 241, 1891 PaU 
Alall G. 2$ June 5/2 'To print papers from duplicate plates, 
with an ‘ inset ’ — that is, an extra page gu mmed in mechani- 
cally — whenever desired. 1893 Bookseller eoi From two 
pounds weight of Magazines I have this day taken out foiu- 
ceen ounces of insets. 

d. A smaller map, picture, etc. inscited within 
the border of a larger one. 

i88t Aihtttaum No. 28x0. 310/3 The clearness of the maps 
and their pictorial in.sets deserves all praise. x8a7 Philips' 
Handyaiol, Atlas World Contents, Ireland — ^Ulster, with 
inset of Belfast and Environs. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) 30 Aug. 
i6i/a Two admirable maps., with insets indicating the 
geology, the comparative density of population, and the 
agriculture of eastern equatorial Africa. 

e. A piece of cloth inserted or let into a dress. 

*894 Paris AJode No. 3. 31/a An inset at the neck and 

shoulders, front and back. 1899 Daily News 16 Dec. 6/5 
The skirt has little insets of lace all round the edge. 

Xuse'tf v. Also 4 ynsett. Pa. pple. inset: 
in sense 5 also insetted, [f. In- 1 or In adv, + 
Set V. Cf. MDu. and MHG. insetten, Du. inzetien-, 
MHG. insetzen, Ger. emsetzen, Da. indsiette, Sw. 
insalta,'\ 

1 1 . trans, ? To institute, initiate. (Only in OE. : 
rendering L. instilvere.) Obs, 

C900 tr. Barda's Hist. iv. xxiiifi]. (1890) 334 Pa seolfan, ke 
ar hast mynster heojdon & rehtonj heo mid beodscipum 
regoUicts lifesinsette & trymede [etiain hoc disciplinis vitx 
regularis instituifl, 

1 2 . To set (a person) in office; to appoint. Obs, 

a X300 E. E, Psalter Ixvfij. 12 pou in-set [L. imposn{sti\ 

men, mani swa Over our hevedcs to be pa. <zi37a Knox 
Hist. Ref, Wks. 1S46 I. 357 Commanding the Laird of Kill, 
faunes, insetc Provest be the Quene . . to cast up the portis 
of the town. 

f 3 . To insert, ingraft. Const, to. ( = L. in- 
sererei) Obs, 

c X374 Ch.auccr Boeth. 11. pr. iii. 23 (Camb. MS.) So bat 
wan thise thinges stynten forto sowne in cres, the sorwejjat 
is insett greuetn the thowght. isSjAVycuf 2 Alacc. yii. 21 
She monestide eche of hem . .and ynsettinge mans ynwltt to 
wommans thou5t, saideto_hcm[etc.]. — Aow/.xi. 24 Forwhi 
if thou . .a3ens kynde ert insect in to a good olyue tre, how 
inoche more ihei that by kynde, scliulen be ynsett to her 
olyue tre ? 

4 . To set (jewels) in (gold, or the like), rare — '. 

1638 W, Sanderson Graphicebg Thus having inriched you 
with a Mine of Precious stones, and pearles, with Gold to 
inset them. 

5 . To set in, insert ; spec, to insert as an inset 
(Inset sb. a c) ; to fix an inset in (a sheet), an extra 
page in (a newspaper), etc. 

1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 208 This useful contrivance . . 
delivering the papers inset, pasted, cut top and bottom, 
turned out compact as a pamphlet. 1896 Newsagents' 
ChroH, 3 Oct. 3/2 Advertisements printed on a sheet which 
was insetted. 1897 F, C. CoNVBCARE in Expositor Apr. 302 
The numbers inset in my translation indicate the pages of 
the Armenian text. iSm Alonth Mar. 328 An excellent 
map containing three smaller plans inset. 

Hence Insetted///, a. 


*893 IVestm. Gao. ig .kpi. 7/2 The extra cost of cairmge 
consequent upon insetted adtertlsements in magazines. 

Inset (i'nset),///. a. [In adv. n b.] 

■t 1 . Implanted, innate, native. Obs. 

*545 '^txnoi.Q Byrth Alanhynde (1564) B iv. The honest 
. .maintaining of the inset and naturall beautie in a woman. 
1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. il. Seneca, The harth 
fiom whence proceedeth all that inset and natlue heate. 

2 . =Inlaid (or ?set with precious stones'). 

xs88 Wills i5'_/izza jV. C. (.Surtees) II. 179 One l.mdge 
Danske chist, with insett wori.e. 

3 , Inserted as an inset. 

1883 Pall Alall G. ir June 6 /j Each pait will contain ten 
page plates, four illustrations in the text, and one inset 
plate, 1891 Thucs 14 Apr, 3/2 The map . . now includes 
inset maps containing chaits of tlie months of the Zambesi, 
of Delagoa Bay [etc.]. 

tl*nse:tter. Obs. [app. error for insiiier, f. 
In adv. II e -I- Sitter.] An indweller; one who 
resides in the place. 

17x2 Pride.aux Direct. Ch.-zvardens (ed. 4) 55 These say, 
that Out-setteis, by reason of the Lands which they occupy 
in the Parish, are as much Parishioners as the In-setters. 

I'XXSett'tingy vbl. sb. [In adv. 11 c.] a. 
Printing. = Indention 2 , b. Insertion, fixing. 

1833 Ruskin Stones Veu. 1 1 . vii. § 20. 247 The cement and 
vaiioiis insetting of the balconies. 1867 Hymns Virg. 58 
note. Written without breaks, till near the bottom of p. 131, 
as marked by the insetting of the even lines here. 1900 
O.xf. Aiag, 7 Mar. 266/2 E.vplanatory sections — such as 
might be relegated to footnotes in a modern book— are 
indicated by small type and insetting, 

InseVftrSible (inse'varab'l), a. [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being severed or broken ; inseparable. 

i66x R. L'Estrangd Interest Alistaken 146 This would 
seem, to imply a more Inseverable Inteie.st than I ayme at. 
1841 Catlin N, Artier, hid. II. Iviii. 215 The offence Is lost 
in the inseverable iniquity in which all join. x88o Sm E. 
Reed Japan I. p. xxiv, Ancient and inseverable bonds. 
lu.seVGra'bly (inscvDrabli), adv. [f. prec. 4- 
-LY 2.] In an inseverable manner ; inseparably. 

1640 Fuller Joseph's Coat v. (1867) 157 Lest peradventure 
.. We have inseverably been overtaken with the sin of glut- 
tony. 1849 J. Wilson in Blackzu. Mag.JAk.Vl, 625 What 
a hand that was which bound the two into one — insever- 
ably 1 i88a Dallinghb Creator 82 Mind is inseverably 
associated with neural matter. 

InB6W(e, Inseygne, obs, ff. Ensue, Ensign v. 
+ Insha'de, v. Obs. rare “ >. [f. In- 2 + Shade 
V. : cf. Enshade.] trans. To sh.ade ; to tint or 
vary one colour with another. 

X6X3-16 W, Browne Brit. Past. i. v. 88 Whose Lilly- 
white, inshaded with the Rose Had that man scene, who 
sung th’ Eneidos, Dido had in obliuion slept. 

+ Insha'dow, v. Obs. rare — ®. [In- 2.] 

i6xx Florio, Inomtrare, to mshadow, to darken, 

t Insha'nked, «. Obs.rarc~°. [In-2.] Hav- 
ing a shank. 

x6xx Florio, In/usHio, instaked, in.shanked. 

t I'nsliape. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. i a -f Shape 
r/L] Inward shape; internal form. 

1587 Golding De Aloritay vi. 66 Socrates . . taught that 
God is a minde, and that in the same there is a certaine 
Inshape, which Inshape as in respect of God, is the knovy- 
ledge which God hath of himselfe. Ibid, xxvii. 423 This 
marke is.. of the very substance and inshape of Religion. 

ZusliaTe (i'nijfw). [f. In adv. 12-1- Shave.] 
A tool used by coopers for shaving or planing the 
inner face of staves. 

*? 7 .S Knight Diet. Meek. nSg/a Inshaz'c (Coopering), 
a jointer having a convex.edged bit, on which the inner 
faces of staves are dressed. 

t Inshea'f, v. Obs. rare-°. [In- 2.] 

x6xi Florio, Imrnazaetfare, to imbundle, to insheafe, to 
make into handfuls. 

Ineheath, obs. foim ofEssHEATH. 
t Inslxe'd, v. Obs. [f. In- i + Shed v. ; tr. L. 
in/zmdere.'] 

1 . trans. To shed or pour something upon ; to 
sprinkle or wet with a liquid. 

_ 138a Wvclif Dan. iv. 22 In devve of heuene thou shalt be 
insned [1388 bished, L.'infnnderis]. — Judith vii. 23 Osias 
lisende, the teris inshed [1388 bisched with teeris, L, in- 
fnsus lacrymis]. 

2 . To shed or pour in ; to infuse. 

*435 THisyh Fire Love 41 Slik swetnes of likynge hete and 
songe to a lufand saule is insched. Ibid. 99 Euer-lastynge 
lufe gladis & plenteuus lykynge inschedis. 

So J- 1 -nahe-d ppl. a . ; I'iislie:dding vbl, sb. 

1435 M isYN Fire Love 62 Of insched gladnes. 1831 Ruskin 
Stones Ven. L_ xx. (1874) 228 The starred inshedding of 
light through his vaulted roof. 

IXLShell, enshell (inije-l, en-), V. rare. [f. 
In- 1 , EN-i-f Shell j/l] trans. To withdraw 
within the shell. Also_/^. 

1607 StiAKS. Cor. IV. vi. 4S Auffidius .. Thrusts forth his 
homes againe into the world Which were In-shelled, when 
Martius stood for Rome. X814 Prophetess ^ 1. i. The foes 
-Shrink and cnshell themselves within their town. X877 
Blackie Wist Men 302 None In mortal frame enshelled. 
flnshiedder. Obs. ran, [f, Hnshieid = En- 
sniELD V, -f -erI.] One who shields; a pro- 
tector. 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter cxx[i]. 3 Laverd in-schilder be Over 
J)e right-hand of J;e. 

Znsllilliliir (i'DiJ^hniq), vbl. sb. [la adv. 11 c.] 
A shining in ; illumination. So X'ii8lii:ning‘ ppl. 
a. [In adv. ii a], that shines in, 
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1727 W. Mathek Yng. Mail's Comp. 412 To receive the 
Inshining of Grace. 1847 Bernaed Barton Select. (1S49) 
57 That inshining light which enlightens every regenerate 
Christian. i88a Homiletic Monthly (U. S.) Oct. 30 Even 
the inshining of God’s Spirit into our hearts still leaves us 
only men. 1887 Anna Forbes Insulinde 2‘^j The mass of 
human beings., were better individualised by the inshining 
moonbeams than by the sparsely scattered lamps. 

tlnship (inji-p), ly. Ods. [f. In- 1 + Ship 
C f. MDu. inscejien, Du. inschepen, Ger. einschijfsn, 
Da. indskibe, Svt. inslieppa.'\ trans. To put into 
a ship ; to ship ; to embark. 

1591 SuAKS, I Hen. V/, v. i. 49 (Fol. 4} See them guarded, 
And safely brought to Dover, where inshipp’d [Jblios 1-3 
wherein ship'd] Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 
1615 Daniel Hymens Tri. Wks. (i7i7l_t35 When she was 
thus inshipp’d. .she spies a Woman sitting with a Child, 
t InshiTt, w. Obs.rare — ^. [In-^.] ii^ans. To 
clothe in a shirt. 

1611 Florio, lucamisciare, to inshirt, to insmocice. 

In shore, rn-slio're, [f.lN 

adv. + Shoue. Cf. Inland ««’&.] 

A. adv. From seaward in towards the shore ; 
close to the shore. 

17 48 A nson's Voy. ii. v. 186 We saw a ship in shore . . 
plying up the coast. Ibid. xi. 251 The two Cutters . . were 
. . sent in shore. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 87 She was 
..driven inshore by some boats. 1856 Kane Arct. Expl. 
II, xxvi. 267, I determined to keep in-shore, in spite of the 
barricades of ice. 1884 Pae Eustace So They went closer 
inshore. 

b. Inshore of '. Nearer to the shore than (some- 
thing else) ; between (something) and the shore. 

1839 in Merc. Marine Mag. (i860) VII, 49 The Havilah 
pas.sing in-shore of the Bombay. i86o Maury Phys. Geog. 
Sen (Low) viii. § 397 Inshore of . . the Black Stream, along 
the eastern shores of Asia, is found a. . current of cold water. 
1876 'Dh.ws Polaris Exp. v. no The Polaris was anchored 
just inshore of the largest iceberg. 

B. attrib. or adj. Lying, situated, or carried on 
near or close to the shore. 

1701 in Vxc.txsa. Hpool Mimic. Rec. (1883) I. 308 Both,.y> 
inshore and outward ships. Ihid. 309 Those that lay their 
inshore anchors without buoys. 1798 Ln. St. Vincent in 
Nicolas Helsoii's Disp. ii May (1845) III. 15 You shall also 
have some choice Fellows of the in-shore Squadron.^ 1835 
Cornwall ij During the month of August . . the piincipal 
or inshore fishing begins. 1883 Times 25 May 9 The in- 
shore waters of the Scotch coast are being overfished, 
b. Moving or directed in towards the shore. 

1882 C. Elton Orig. Eng. Hist 51 With a high tide and 
an inshore wind their homes and lives were always in danger 
of destruction. 

flnsho're, ». Obs. Also 6 enshoar, y en- 
shore. [f. In -1 + Shore jA] trans. To put on 
shore ; to land. 

*377 Stanvhukst Descr. Irel. in HoUnshed's Ckron. 
(1807-8) VI. 38 They are no sooner inshored, than they 
yeeld up their ghosts. 1583 — Mneis i. (Arb.) 29 Theare 
they were enshoared, wheare thow shalt shortlye see toun 
wals, a 1618 J. Davies Wit's Pilgr. (1878) 40 Death.. 
Enshore my Soule neet drownd in flesh, and bloud. 

tl'nsliot. Obs. [f. In adv. 11 d -i- Shot sh. 
Cf, offshooth\ A piece shooting or projecting in- 
wards ; in quot. applied to a part of the sea 
running into the land. 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Facions n. vii. 135 An inshot 
of the Sea, called the Bosome of Parthia [Persian Gulf]. 
Inshow, obs. variant of Ensue, 

Inshrine, Inshrowd: see Enshrine, -shroud, 
tinsieeate, w. Obs. rare'~‘>. [f. L. type *w- 
siccdre (prob, in med. or mod.L. ; cf. obs. F. en- 
seeker'), f. in- (In- 2) + siccdre to dry.] trans. To 
dry. So f Insieoated ppl. a . ; f Insiccation, 
drying, 

1623 CocKERAM, Insiccaied, dryed. 1638 Phillips, Insic- 
cation, a drying. 

f Insiccated, a. Obs. rare.~ ° [f. L. insiccat-us 
undried -b -ED 1,] Undried. (Cockerann, 1623pt.11.) 
Insieht, Sc. form of Insight sb.^, Obs, 

Inside (imisai'd, i'nsoid), sb., adj., adv., and 
prep. [f. In adj, {adv, used attrib.) 4- Side. The 
opposite of outside in all senses. 

The two parts appear to have naturally even stress, as in 
east side, right side, top side, back side, with a tendency to 
a stronger on the sb. part. But when used attrib., or when 
contrasted explicitly or implicitly with outside, and often 
when followed by y and a sb., the main stress is on in.\ 

A. sh. 

1 . The inner side or surface ; that side of anything 
which is within, or nearer to the centre, or farther 
from the outer edge or surface; in a foot-path, the 
side next to the wall, or away from the road. 

1304 in Eng. Gilds 327 A tabell yn the syde of the halle. . 
a bynch yn the yn-syde of the tahell. 1333 Coverdale 
I Kings vi. IS Salomon.. buylded the walks on the insyde 
with Ceder tymber. 1383 Hollvband Cainpo di Fior 333 
Rubbing it [my pen] a^^ainst the inside of my cote. 1613 
Shaks. Hen. Fill, ni, li. 78 Look’d he 0’ th’ inside of the 
Paper ? 1662 Gerbier /’nwc. (1663) 30 There is a necessary 
Magnificence to be exprest on the Front and inside of 
Princely Buildings, answerable to their greatnesse. 1687 A. 
Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trav. 1. 113 Over the third Gate, in 
the in-side, .is this Inscription. 1703 Moxon Mech. Excrc. 
m3 The two in.sides of the Joynt-RuTe Carpenters use._ 1838 
T, Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 600 A very thin coating of 
the acid is deposited'equably upon the inside of the vessel. 
1894, Yellow Bk. I. 193 They might pass me by now, not 
even give me the inside of -the pavement. 


b. Fencing. (See quot. 1863.) 

1692 Sir W. Hope 22 When you put-by 

the thrust, you put it by upon the inside of your Sword. 1863 
Archery, Fencing,^ Broadsword (Rtldg.) 46 It is customary 
for adversaries, on coming to the Guaid, to Engage, or to 
join blades, on what is called the inside, that is, the right 
side; although there are occasions on which it is advisable 
to engage on the outside, or on the left ; otherwise called 
the Quarts or Tierce sides. 

2 . The inner part, or the space within something; 
the interior. 

c 1330 C.wx.'s.'e. Matt, xxiti. 25 Ie_ dense y“ outward part of 
y* cup and y" disch, but y-' insijd is ful of robri and vnstaid- 
jies. 1611 Shaks. Wiut. T. iv. iv. 833 Shew the in-side of 
your Pur.se to the out-side of his hand, and no moie adoe. 
1671 Milton P. R. iv. 58 So well I have disposed My aery 
niicroscope— thou mayest behold. Outside and inside both, 
pillars and roofs. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. 1. 104 The in- 
sides of their dwellings exhibit a complete picture of filth 
and indolence. 1870 L'Estrance 3 iiss Mitford I. ii. 37 
The company in the inside [of the coach] . . being tolerably 
quiet. 1891 C. Roberts A drift Amer. 6, 1 had a very varied 
time and leaint something of the inside of a country. 

b. Spec, (inisai'd.) The interior of the body; the 
internal organs, esp. the stomach and bowels; the 
entrails. (Also in pi. in same sense.) colloq, and dial. 

[1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arh.) 21 In the body of his 
work, though the inside and strength were Philosophy, the 
skinne as it were and beautie, depended most of Poetrie.] 
1741-3 Wesley pniL (1749) 91 It was as if their heart, as if 
all their inside, as if their whole body was tearing all to 
pieces. 1840 hlARRYAT Poor Jack xxx. My insides are out 
of order. 1855 Kingslp.v IVestw. Ho! in, So now away 
home ; my inside cries cupboard. 1893 Selous Trav. S. F. 
Africa 143 There was a lot of blood about, .and some odd 
portions of a man's inside. 

e. fig. Inward nature, mind, thought, or mean- 
ing. (Sometimes with humorous suggestion of 
sense b.) 

1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law 1, i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 416/1 
Come, come, here’s none but friends here, we may speak 
Our insides freely, a 1618 Sylvester HymnSi. Lewis 133 
Rebellious Peers, Who .. measuring his in-side by his age, 
Tioubled his State with storms of Civill Rage. 1676 Phil. 
Trans. XI. 554 Sueton. hath drawn to life both the Por- 
traictures and Insides of the xu Cresars. 1749 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1792) II. 183 In Order to judge of the inside of others, 
study your own. 1833 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Barrenn. Intag. 
Fac. Mod. Art, Conscious of the heroic inside of the noble 
Quixote. 

d. The middle or main portion of a period of 
time, exclusive of the beginning and end. (In quot. 
1890, in the inside of = ‘inside of’, within: see 
C. 3.) colloq. 

1890 Clark Russell Ocean Trag. 74 (Farmer) Tain't to 
be done in the inside of a month. 1891 T. Hardy Tess 
(1892) 204 The Reverend Felix . . home for the inside of a 
fortnight. 1804 Spectator 10 Feb. 189 Bishops . .in order to 
come to London for the inside of a week,. have to alter 
a number of arrangements. 

3 . (ellipt. use of the adj. or adv.) An inside pas- 
senger or place in a coach or other vehicle, colloq. 

1798 Canning, etc. Loves Triangles 179 in Anti-pacobiH, 
So down thy hill, romantic Ashbourn, glides The Derby 
dilly, carrying Three Insides. _ 1837 Dickens Pickw, xxviii. 
The old gentleman inside , . informs the other inside that 
they’re going to change directly ; on which the other inside 
wakes himself up. 1838 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 550 The 
four insides of a Dover coach are taken for to-morrow morn- 
ing. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Refoi-mer (1891) 128, I picked 
myself up and went to help out the insides. 

4 . In advb. phr. /^^^^^^(imsaidiQivt), formerly 
also inside outwards (usually with the verb turn) : 
So that the inner side becomes the outer; so as to 
expose the inside or interior. Also fig. 

la 1600 Tarlton’s pests (Halliw.) In trod. 22 Could you 
turne him inside out, You would presentlie see, Squeaking 
[etc.]._ 1681-6J. Scott C hr. Life {1747) III. 265 [He]turned 
them inside-outward.s, and revealed their hidden Sense to 
the World. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def, Pop. i. 
(1831) 32 Though one should turn you topsie-turvy, and 
in-side out, [you] are but a Grammarian, 1772 H. Walfole 
Last Jriils, (1859) I. 7 Turned their coats inside outwards 
for luck. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 243/2 The polypes . . are so 
simple in their structure that they may be turned inside out 
like a glove. 1887 Jessopp Arcady vii. 214. 

B. adj. (i'nsaid.) Situated on or in the inside; 
of, belonging to, or used for the inside {lit. and 
figO] ; interior, internal. 

Often used technically ; esp. in reference to locomotive 
engines having the driving-gear within the main frame, as 
inside cylinder, framing, gear. Also, inside callipers, tool, 
etc. i.e. used for the interior of cylindrical or hollow work. 

1611 Shaks. Wint. T. i, ii. 286 Is whispering nothing ? 
Is leaning Cheeke to Cheeke?.. Kissing with in-side Lip? 
1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 244 Outside and inside Lathing 
for Plastring. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § i8g An excellent 
mortar for under-drawing, and inside work. 1839 Engineer 
VII. 211/1; The outside cylinder express engines running to 
Southampton are as steady, under every rate of speed, as 
any inside cylinder engines in use. Ibid, The cylinders 
being bolted to the outside of the inside framing. 1862 in 
Willis & C\s.xk Cambridge (1886) III. 177 The inside fittings 
of the rooms. 1896 Allbuiis Syst. jfed. 1. 131 An efficient 
mechanism by which outside variability is used for the main- 
tenance of inside constancy. 

b. Of a person ; Employed within a house or 
building ; working indoors. 

1894 Daily News 8 Oct. 6/7 Counting the number of hours 
worked, the outside men are given an equal amount of em- 
ployment with the inside men. Mod. U, S, Newspaper 
Advt., Situation wanted as inside man in private family. 

c. Inside edge {Skating ) ; see Edqe 7 b. -Insile 


track : in Racing, the inner side of a curved track 
(which is shorter than the outer) ; hence fig. a 
position of advantage, 

1867 O; W. Holmes Guard. Angel xviii. (1891) 197 It gave 
him the inside track, as the sporting men .say, with reference 
to any rivals for the good-will of either of these. 

C. adv. (insoi'd.) On or iii the inside. 

1 . On the inner side. 

1803 Nelson 4 June in Nicolas Disp. (1845) V. 79 This 
Island is bold, too, inside or out. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson 
71 The Goliath.. had the honor to lead inside. 

2 . In or into the inner part ; within ; internally. 

1831 ‘Nimrod’ Road 17 Full, inside, sir. 1866 Latham 

s. V., Itinerant Shoivntan, Now then, ladies and gentlemen, 
walk inside, walk inside 1 1873 T. W. Higginson Hist. U. S. 
xi. 93 The houses were kept very clean inside and out. 

3 . Inside ofi (in reference to time) : Within the 
space of ; in less than the whole of (a period) ; 
before the end of. U. S, and Colonial, colloq. 

1887 Hartford Courani 13 Jan, (Farmer), Both animals 
had been killed inside of five minutes. 1889 Boldrewood 
Robbery^ under Arms xi, He knocked the seven senses out 
of him inside of three rounds. Ibid, xxi, I’ve been pretty 
quick coming : thirty mile inside of three hours. 

D. prep. Inside of ; on the inner side, or in the 
inner part, of ; within. 

1791 J. Lackington Mem. (1792) 212 The coachman put me 
inside the carriage. 1840 R. H. Dan.a Bef, M asixxxv. i33The 
captain stood well to the westward, to lun inside the Ber- 
mudas. 1835 Browning Ch. Roland xxix, As when a trap 
shuts — you’re inside the den ! 1882 W. Larden Sch. Couise 
Heat 79 We must get rid of the air inside the tube. 

Hence f Z‘iisi:dely adv. Obs., inwardly. 

1803 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem,^ 1 . 457 You say some- 
thing outsidely rude and insidely civil about its being my 
choice to edit. 

t lusi’de, ti. Ohs. rare~^. [ad. L. insiders to 
sit on : see Insident.] inir. To be seated or 
situated on something. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 353 On whose summities 
three, .grateful leafs do inside. 

Insi-dedness. nonce-wd. [f. Inside + -ed -f 
-NESS.] The condition of being inside something 
else. 

1888 Dk. Argyll m sgth Cent. Jan. 156 Another kind of 
out.sidedness and insidedness. .namely, the insidedness, the 
self-containedness, of every organism as a whole with refer- 
ence to all external force.s. 

t I'HSident, a. Obs, [ad. L. insident-em, pr. 
pple. of insidere to sit in or on, to inhere or subsist 
in, f. m- (In- 2) -1- sedere to sit.] Residing or sub- 
sisting in ; inherent. 

1583 Babington Commandm. vii. (1637) 68 It is so sweete 
and so insident to vs which this lawe forhiddeth. 1390 
Greene Mourn. Garni. 44 These vices are insident by 
nature, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (1642) 113 The 
course of Gods Spirit is. .ingredient and insident, as in good 
men ; or urgent and impellent, as in bad men. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Insident, sitting on or in, remaining, continuing. 

Insider (imsoi’da.!). [f. Inside -f -er 1 .] One 
who is inside ; a person who is within the limits of 
some place, society, organization, etc. ; hence, one 
in possession of special information, one who is ‘ in 
the secret’. Opposed to outsider. 

1875 PosTE Gains i. (ed. 2) 31 Named outsiders {exguilini) 
as opposed to the burgesses or insiders [ingnilini). 1883 
Pall Mall G. 30 June 6/1 Change him from an outsider 
into an insider (however slight the connection^ and the 
thing is done. 1892 Nation jN. Y.) 22 Dec. 468/3 It was 
possible for insiders to use its revelations in speculation 
on the Bourse. 

+ Insi'diary, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. insidiis am- 
bushes, ambuscade -1- -ARY.] =lNSiDrous. 

1623 W. B. True School War 18 The sending forth of 
Bloody, Trecherous, and Insidiarie persons, 

+ lasi’diate, Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. insi‘ 
didri to lie in ambush, f. insidise ambush.] 

1 . trans. To lie in wait for; to plot against. 

1624 Hevwood V. 227 She was ambushed by two 

Centaures. .who in.sidiating her virgin chastitie, shee [etc.]. 
a 1632 T. Taylor God's piidgem. 11. ii. (1642) 20 Pretending 
that he had privately insidiated his father’s life._ 1631 T. 
Stanley Poems 109 For this friends insidiate their friends. 
1636 — Hist. Philos. V. (1701) 204/2 They . . every hour 
insidiate our Good. 

2 . int}‘. To lie in wait ; to plot, 

^ 1626 W, Sclater Exp. 2 These, (1629) 195 Wolues enter or 
insidiat, not sparing the flocke. 1639 Sir W. Berkley Lost 
Lady iv. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley XU. 605 She pays the fault 
of her abusing me, Insidiating with my Milesia's form, To 
search, and then betray my lesolhtion. 

Hence f Insi’diating^/L a. Obs. 

1632 Heywood znd Pt. Iron Age iv. Wks. 1S74 III. 409 
What passionate and insidiating lookes Hee_ cast on her. 
1671 True Nonconf. 406 Admitting your meaning to be only 
of a deliberat insidiating nyirther. 

Insidia’tiou. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
insididri to Insidiate.] The action of lying in 
wait or plotting; a plot; an insidious act. 

x6i2 Cotta Disc. Dang. Pract. Phys, ii. iv. in Who by 
their insidiation of the proofe of my skill . . prouoked it. 
1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 2 The_ goodness of the laud .. 
made them more obnoxious to the insidiation of strangers. 
1668 H. More Div. Dial. ii. xvii. (1713) Industrious 
Insidiations of other stronger and more crafty Creatures that 
hunt after their Prey. 

+ IJlsi'dia>tor> Ohs. [a. L. insidiator, agent- 
n. from insididri ; see Insidiate.] A Her in wait ; 
a plotter. 
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IS 39 Tavehncr Card, IVyseci, i. 5 h, Sucli as be man- | 
quellours, or insidiatotnes of marines lyfe. 1660 H. Mork I 
MysU Godl, VII. xvii. 358 It is not unconceivable how these 
invisible Insidiators may .so apply themselves, a 1677 B \r- 
liow Serin. (1687) I. .v. 132 Roth open enemies .and close 
insicliatours. 

JnsidiO'Sity. rare, [f. L. insidiSs-us (see 
next) + -ITY. Cf. OF. insidiosite fOodef.).] In- 
sidious quality, insidiousness. 

1873 Rv SKIN A i-yow! fl/C/iarr {iSZo) II. 102, [I] solemnly 
deny the insicliosity of my question. 

Insidious (insi-dias), a. Also S-9 erron. in- 
aiduous. [ad. L. insidios-us cunning, deceitful, 
f. insidise. ambush : see -oths. Cf. F. iniidiev.x 
(1420 in Hatj’,.-Dann.).] 

Full of wiles or plots ; lying in wait or seeking 
to entrap or ensnare ; proceeding or operating 
secretly or subtly so as not to excite suspicion ; 
sly, treacherous, deceitful, underhand, aitful, cun- 
ning, crafty, wily. (Of persons and things.) 

IS45 Jove A.i/. Dan. xi. (R.!, Tlieie be nowe meruelous 
subtyle craftinesses exercised by courtes insidiouse wyli- 
iiesses. 1632 C. B. Stapylton Deioriian 34 All persons 
good he banish’d as insidious. And kept Buffoones de- 
bauched and peifidious. 1692 South 12 Strm. (1697') I. 522 
A false, insidious Tongue, may whisper a Lye so close, and 
low. 1725 Pope Odyss. xii. 301 Tlie silent fisher casts th’ 
insidious food, 1783 Watson Philip III (1793I I. in. ago 
Some deep iiisidiou.s design against the states. 1853 J. H. 
Newman Hisf. .S'/t. (1873) II. i. ii. 92 A more powerful and 
Insidious enemy. 1878 B.vtes Ceiitr. A/tier. ii. 15 For them 
civilisation is an insidious, but a no less sure and deadly, 
poison. Hod. A victim to an insidious disease. 

Ilisidio’usly (insi-diosli), adv. [f. prec. 

-LY 2 .] In an insidious manner ; by secret plotting 
or artifice ; in a subtle or underhand way ; slyly, 
craftily, treacherously, deceitfully. 

1545 JoYE Kxp>. Dan. vi. 86 These men insidiously oh- 
serumg daniel, espyed him praying and makmge suppli- 
cacion to his god. a. 1626 Bacon (J.), The castle of Cadmus 
was taken'by Phebidas .. insidiously and in violation of 
league. 1779-81 Johnson A. /".j PD/e Wks. IV. 40 Those 
who officiously, or insicluously, quicken his attention to 
offences. 1844 W. H. Mill Scrm._ Tempt. Christ ili, 62 
The reptile, insidiously lying in wait in the dust. 

Insidiousness (insi'dissnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] Insidious quality or character; Ireachei- 
ousness, craftiness, subtle deceitfulness. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1687) I. v. 65 He hath little of the 
Serpent, (none of its lurking insidiousness). 1731 Johnson 
Rambler No. 174 ? 8 My heart, indeed, acquits me of 
deliberate malignity, or interested insidiousness. 1846 Lun- 
DIE Missionary Life in Samoa 272 The disastrous lesult.s 
of Jesuitical insidiouiness. 

Insight (i'nssit), Forms: 3-4 iusiht, 

3 Orni. inusihlit, (4-5 insihte), 3-5 iiisi3t(e, (3 
insight, 4 "Syght, -sygt), 4 ensight, 5 ensyght, 

3- 6 insyght(e, -sighte, 3- insight, [f. In difc'. 

4- Sight sh, Cf. MDu. insicht, Dn. Ger. 

emsicht, Da. indsigt, Sw. insigt. 

The original notion appears to have been ‘internal sight 
i.e. with the eyes of the mind or understanding (see In adv. 
12 c). Cf. the same use of in- in ME. iimit (sometimes an 
equivalent of insight'), and OE. ingehygd, iiigepanc, etc. 
But subseq. there arose a tendency to analyse the word as 
sight or seeing into a thing or subject, although even so 
there usually remained the notion of penetrating into things 
or seeing beneath their surface with the eyes of the under- 
standing.] 

1 1 . Internal sight, mental vision or perception, 
discernment; in early use sometimes. Under- 
standing, intelligence, wisdom. Ob.i, 
c 1200 Ormin 87S9 He gifejih himm . . iimsihht tunnderr- 
stanndenn all }>att mann ma35 unnderrstanndeim. Ibid. 
11508 Forr sawle onufok att Drihhtin Godd Innsihht & 
minndijnesse. 1297 R._ Glouc. (Rolls) 6261 Pier of )>at so^e 
seggej) 36 as hi Joure in si3te. ^1300 Cursor M, 1563 Sua 
blind [jai war in fiair insight, pat reckining cuth jiai nan o 
right. 1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 233 pus her four lettes his 
insight pat he knaws noght him-selfe right, c 1440 Lonelicii 
Grail xxxi. 214 pe wordis .. Whiche that non man vndir- 
stondyn ne Myhte, but Only God thorwh his Insihte. c 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 47 An Intellectuel vision is callyd 
whanne the Iiisighteof the .sowle, .is cleerly fastnyd in un- 
bodely substaunce wyth a sothfaste knowyiige. 1570 Levins 
Manip. 119/42 Insight of knowledge, sciaitia. 1378 Chr. 
Prayers in Priv. Prayers (1S51) 440 Much better is .. the 
insight of the mind than the light, or eyesight, of the body. 
1647 H. More Song" of Sold i. ii. xxxii, Much he spake where 
I had no insight. 

f b. With in (a, 0, on, of ) : Knowledge of or 
skill in (a particular subject or department) . Obs. 

c 1200 Ormin 3437 Amang jis Calldeqwisshe peod patt cann 
innsihht o steorrness. Ibid. 7084 Uhwitess . . patt haffden dep 
innsihht & witt Off fele kinne pingess. c 1205 Lay. 30^97 
Insiht he cu 3 e : a winde and a mone, C1430 Hymns Virg. 
(1S67) 66 In discrecioiin I haiie in-si3t. 1513 More in Grafton 
Chron. {1568) II. 810 He. .had gotten by great experience. . 
depe insight in polliticpie and worldly driftes. iggo Spenser 
F. Q. HI. lii. II Merlin had in Magick more insight Then 
ever him before, or after, living wight. 1612 Brinsley Litd. 
Lit. 174 To follow the Logicke places in Apthonius in a 
Philosophical disconrse, doth require .. some insight in 
Logick. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 1. (1707) 146 We should 
examine what particular insight and experience they had in 
those things. 

2 . The fact of penetrating witk the eyes of the 
understanding into the inner character or hidden 
nature of things ; a glimpse or view beneath the 
surface ; the faculty or power of thus seeing. 

VOL. V. 


c 1580 Sidney Vx. x\ii. iil, Where silent Night might seeme 
all faultes to hide. Then was I, by thy searching insight 
tiide. 1683 D. A. Art Converse 26 Obstinacy the product 
either of great Pride or little Insight. 181a Wordsw. Sonn , 
Kve Marriage of Friend, When the closer view of weddeil 
life Flath shown that nothing human can be clear Fiom 
frailty, for that insight may the Wife '1 o hei indulgent Loid 
hecome moie dear. 1840 Tiiirluali. Greece Vll. 245 G he 
insight and the effort came too late to be of any avail. 
1851-5 Brimiuy Ai.t., Tennyson 3 Mr. Tennyson is a poet of 
large compass, of profound insight, of finished skill. 1879 
Farrar St. Paul II. 59 That insight which sees at once 
into the heait of every moral difficulty. 

"b. Willi into [fin). 

1581 Sidney Afol. Poctrie (Arb.) 34 Let but Sophocles 
hiing you Aiax on a stage .. and tell mee if you haue not a 
more familiar insight into anger, then finding in the Schoole- 
men his genus and difference'’. 1586 A. Day ling. Secretary 
I. (1625) 47 This by insight had into the veiy woist and 
lowest sort of men shall you finde. 1590 Greene Orpha- 
non Wks. (Grosait) XII. 72 You haue a deeper insight 
in my thoughts _ then myself. 4674 Owen Holy Spirit 
(1693) 174 A Spiritual Saving Insight into Spiritual things. 
1712 Eudgell Sped. No. 506? 12 Giving her an insight into 
things she had no notion of before. 1718 Freethinker No. 14 
?6 This thoiough Insight in to the Man . .makes medisesteem 
him. 1863 Geo. Eliot Roniola li88o) I. Intiod. 6 He had 
gained an insight into all soils of affaiis at home and abroad. 
1875 J. H. BrNNDT Winter Medit. i. ix. (1875) 288 Mightily 
pleased with this little insight into Spanish village life, 
e. With pi. 

1817 CoEERiDcn Biog. Lit. 187 The representative and 
lewaul of our past conscious reasonings, insights, and con- 
clusions. 1832 Ht. Martincau Demcrara ii. 16 His insights 
into his prospects. 1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1S72) 48 
Glimp.ses of manj' things, .which weie to lipen in a strange 
way into views, Into beliefs and insights one day. 
t 3 . A mental looking to or upon something; 
consideration ; respect, regard. Obs. 

33. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 1659 He hade .so huge an InsyBtto 
his aune dedes, pat pe power of pe hyqe prynce he pinely 
for3etes. 1390 Gowtr Conf. II. 324 Wilhoute insihte of 
moderhede . . This child withouten noise or cry Sche sloii. 
Ibid. III. ig As they, which none insight hadden, But only 
to her [ = theii] drunke fare. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. 
de W. 1495) II. ?39a/i, I am hecome thus diye and lene by 
the contjmielle ensyght that I had theriipon. 

t b. A view ot a subject ; a conspectus. (Cf. 
F. aperfui) Obs. rare. 

1581 Lambaudk Eiren. (1602) 3 The First P>ooke, containing 
a Theoticke (or insight) of the Office of the lustices of Peace, 
i* 4 . Sight (of the bodily eyes) ; looking ; look- 
ing in, inspection ; a look. Obs. 
c 1350 VVitl. Palerne 94 pere walked he a boute pe wnlles 
to winne in sqt, C1440 Promp, Parv. 262/1 Insyght 
inspexio, circmnspeccio, 1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Insight, regart. 
1577 G. Harvey Letter-bk (Camden) 57 That good .Sir 
Thomas More will deyne His cuntryman at first insight 
So cuitously to interteyne. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. 
(1625) 81 Tneie will not bee wanting a number that shall 
bicker for her, from who.se insight, you are altogether 
unable. . to convey her. a 1618 Sylvester Maiden's Blush 
tiS? All that . . could fore-tell . . by in-sight of .sacrificed 
HeardSj 1663 Gerbier Counsel 47 He must likewise have 
a clear insight on the Glasse paines of the Glasier. 

1 1 ‘lisigllt, sbf^ north, Eng. and Sc. Obs. Also 
6 insicht. [Of uncertain deiivation. 

In form the same as prec.; but the sense remains un- 
accounted for.] 

Goods, substance, esp. household furniture, b. 
att rib. as insight gear. 

1522 Wills ■ 5 - Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 106, I bequethe to 
my wife all suche goodes within the house as she brought 
from Petyngton for her paite of insight. 1523 St. Papers 
Hen. VIII, IV. 44 Sir Rauf Fenwike ..and Sir William 
Heron., have made twoo very good roodes, and have gotten 
moche insight, catall, horse, and prisoners. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scat. II. 28 With wyflfe and barnis, insicht and all 
stoir. Ibid. III. 328 Of come and catell, and of in.sicht geir. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 132 I'he bestiail drevin 
away, the coniis and insicht brint. 1561 Wills ij- Inv. N. C. 
(Surtees 1835) 193, I gyue and bequithe to my doughter 
Agnes Lilburne the half of my insight & bedding w‘' in the 
howse. 1570 Levins Manip. 119/41 Insight of household, 
supellex. 1S92 Ac. Acts fas. VI §125 That nane of them 
[the commoun sort of people] presume. . to beare or vse onie 
armes-.vpon onie their insicht or houshald geare. «x670 
Spalding Troub. Chas 7 (1829) 1 . 2 [They] beganetprob and 
spouilzletheearle’stennents..oftheirhaillgoods, geir, insight 
lenishing .. and caltell. [i8g6 Blacksu Mag. Aug. 257 
t must have been .stripped of all ‘insight’, as our fore- 
fathers used to cal! hangings, carpets and furniture.] 

t Insi'gllt, V. Obs. rare ~ \ [f. In- ^ + Sight.] 
trans. To furnish with sight, to give sight to. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. II. 19/1 It surpasseth natures 
course to raise the dead, to lighten or insight the blind. 

t I'lisighted, tz. Obs. [f-lNsiGHT jAi-f - ed 2.] 
Having insight ; endowed with insight. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. xiii, Ixxvi. (1612) 315 The being 
of the Soule is to confesse A Deitie, and senselesse such 
as are insighted lesse. 1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 
687 lustus Lipsius, deeply insighted in vnderstanding 
old Authors. 1642 Vind. Parlt. in Harl. Misc.^ (Malh.) V. 
272 He, who is not informed, or thoroughly insighted into 
the truth . is ready to conclude it a fallacy, a 1684 Leighton 
Conun. I Pet. Wks. (1868) 280 One insighted and interested 
in what he speaks. 

In sign! e, obs. form of Ensign. 

+ Insignate, V. Obs. rare “ [f. ppl. stern 

of late L. insignd-re to engrave, f. in- (In- 2) + 
signdre to mark.] trans. To mark, to engrave. 

1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 277 A mole on or about the 
ears shews another insignated on the arms. 

II Insigne, sh. •. see Insignia. 


t Ilisi’gne, a, Ohs. Also 8 insign. [a. F. 
insigm (15th c. in HntY.-Daira.'l, ad. L. insign-is 
distinguished, f. in- (Ix-^) ’rsignnm mark, Sign.] 
Distinguished, in a good or bad way ; eminent, 
noted, remarkable. 

Eng. Chron. (Camden 1856) 93 Job thy seriiaiit in- 
sygne Whom Sathan not cesethe to sette at cai e & dysdeyne. 
i 6 i 3 Time's Store-house 1742 (L.) Vour corameudahle and 
insigne enterprise deserveth gieat lecompense. 1623 tr. 
I'nvine's Theat. Hon. v. i. 50 To massacie the King, .by an 
insigne trechery. 1702 C. Mather Magn. Chr. \ ii. h. (1852) 
501 It is the cioss in the ensign, which does now tnsignire, 
and render it insign. 

II Insignia (insi'gnia), sb. pi. Less fieq. in 
sing, insigne (insi'gnf). [L. insignia, pi. of in- 
signe ‘mark’, ‘sign’, ‘ badge of office’, sb. use of 
neut, sing, of insignis : see prec. Cf. F. insigne 
(Diet. Acad. 1S35), ^^nd see Ensign rA] 

1 . Badges or distinguishing marks of office or 
honour; emblems of a nation, person, etc. 

1648 Here. Acad. No. i. 3 All the Insignia of the late 
Vice-Chancellor and Proctors. 1722 Richardson Staines, 
S,-c. in Italy 15 A Figuie repiesenting the 4 Caidinal Virtues, 
as having the Insignia of them all. a 1744 Pope Let. to 
ScuiftfL.), His watch was a piesent to him from the king 
of Sicily, whose arms and insignia are graved on the inner 
case. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1838) VI. 57S, I 
have leteived the King’s commands to invest you with the 
Older of the Bath of which I now transmit you the insignia. 
1869 Fueeman Norm. Conq III xi. 46 King Harold., re- 
ceived in due order the insignia of his kingly office. 

b. sing, insigne ; a badge, ensign, or emblem. 
1774 J. Bryant ATpr/m A I. 37s The swan was undoubtedly 
the insigne of Canaan. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 
309 Should the insigne of a Chancellor’s authority he borne 
by a satellite of a French Directory? 1893 G, Allen in 
Westin. Gaz. g Aug. 3/1 A cross, which was once the instru- 
ment of the vilest punishment reserved for slaves, is now . . an 
insigne of knighthood. 

*11 Insignia has been eironeously used as sing., 
with pi. -as. 

i774_ Trinket 144 A red coat cockade and shoulder-knot, 
those irresistible insignias. 1802 Wellington Mem. Mar- 
haiia War in Curw. Desp. 11837)! 368 Bajec Rao. -invested 
himself with every regal insignia. 1807 W. H. Ireland 
Mod. Ship of Fools 182 Bells, ladle, and the fool's cap . . 
Insignias of their liking. 1832 IV. Ivcsma A lhainbra II. gS 
In h'i.s hand he bore a slender white wand, the dreaded in- 
signia of his office. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Afiica 566, 

I met this morning a big burly chief with his insignia of 
office — a great stick. 

2 . (usually fig. fiom i.) Marks or tokens in- 
dicative of anything. 

^ 1796 Eliz. Hamilton Lett, Hindoo Rnfah ll. 72 Families . . 
in a situation to afford the expensive insignia of sorrow. 1824 
W. Irving T. Trav. I. 287 All these insignia announceci 
that the mighty London was at hand. 1831 Brewsti r 
Newton (1855) xvii. 155 Before the middle period of his 
life, Newton was invested witli all the in.sigiiia of immor- 
tality, 

Insignificance (insigni’fikans). (Also 8 erron, 
-ence.) [f. Insignificant : see-ANCE.] The fact 
or quality of being insignificant. 

1 . Want of signification or meaning. 

1754 Edwards Freed. Will 1. iii. 15 Such a Man would 
use the.se Terms must, irresistible, &c. with perfect In^ig- 
nificence and Nonsense. 

2 . Want of significance, importance, or force ; 
complete unimportance ; contemptibility. 

1699 Garth Dispens. i. 187 My annals are in mouldy 
mildews wiought, With easy insignificance of thought. 
17SS Young Centaur x. Wks. 1757 IV. 216 If we can draw' 
some moral from it, that will abate its insignificance, and 
give it some little weight. 1793 Beddoes Math. Exdd. 27 
Mr. Locke has shewn the insignificance of these axioms. 
1820 Scott Monast. .xvii, A sufficient apology for a whole 
life of insignificance. 1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 329 The 
foreign commerce of Cologne sank into insignificance. 

Insignificancy (insigni’fikansi). [f. as prec. : 
see -ANCY.J The quality of being insignificant, 
j* 1 . The quality of being without signification or 
meaning ; .meaninglessness ; = Insignificance i. 
With an and pi , an instance of this. Obs. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvi, 379 "Which In.significancy 
of language .. hath a quality, to hide the Truth, 1665 
Glanvill Scepsis Sci. xviii 116 The insignificancies and 
verbal nothings of this ^ilosophy. 1690 Locke Ariwr. Und. 
in. iv. § 10 Another Peripatetick Definition, .which, .be- 
trays its Uselesness and Insignificancy, 
t 2 . Ineffectiveness, futility. Obs. 

1720 Welton Suffer. Son of God II. xxyiii. 729 To confess 
the Weakness and Insignificancy of their Attempts. lyar 
Strype Eccl. Mein. 11 . 444 Of the need of discipline, and of 
the danger or insignificancy of committing it to the bishop.s, 
the good King was very sensible, 

3 . Unimportance; contemptibility; == Insigni- 
ficance 2, With an and pL, An instance or ex- 
ample of this ; an unimportant or contemptible 
thing or person. 

1661 Papers on Alter. Prayer Bk. 7iTheir Arguments were 
..of another kind of moment, then decency, or indecency, 
signlficancy or insignificancy. 1674 R GopFREY 1 nj. .5- Ab. 
Physic Pref, Almost every Mass of Collections or Bundle of 
Insignificancies, have them [commendatory verses] to per- 
swade the Reader to buy it. 1712 Steele Sped. No. 284 p i 
This Affectation in both Sexes makes them yain of being use- 
less, and take a certain Pride in their Insignificancy. 1821-30 
Ld. Cockburn Mem. iv. (1874) 185 The charges . . were 
groundless, and were at last reduced to insignificancy. 1831 
Carlyle ■S’ar'A Res. u. iv, Coming forward, to tread such 
a one out of sight, as an insignificancy and worm. 1858 — 

108 
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Fridk, Gi. vii. vi. (187?) II. 316 Poor old fellow, these insic;- 
vificancies. .aie all Ihnow of him. 

Insignificant (insigni-fikant), a. {sbd [f. 
In- 3 + Significant ; cf. F. vnigmfiant.'\ 

1. Devoid of signification or meaning ; meaning- 
iess: of speech, words, gestures, etc. 

1631 Homes Levini/i. i. i. 4 The fiequeiicy of iiislgiiificaiit 
speech. 1732 Uerkrlev A It ip/ir. vii. § 2 Words that suggest 
no ideas are insignificant. 1731 R. Paltocic P. UGlkins 
r«y signs and gestuics, which were very far from hejng In- 
significant. 1869-79 Austin Jtmspr. (ed. 4) II. xliii. 759 
The terms ‘ Law of Things' and ‘ Latv of Pei sons ’ are insig- 
nificant, i e. they give no notion of the puipose of the dis- 
tinction. 

2. Devoid of significance, weight, or force, 
fa. Without efficacy ; ineffective, ineffectual. 

1627-77 Fei-TIIam Resolves ii. x-s.-dii. 226 Nature .._miist 
vary from herself, or hy a drowsie sloth Ite rendeied insig- 
nificant. i67z_ Wilkins Nat , Relig . i. _xi. (1675) 164 Laws 
must be insignificant, without the sanction of Rewards and 
Punishments, 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. LifeGli,fiyH. i6u 
.\11 that Christ hath suffered for us will be hisigiiificant 10 
our Discharge from our Obligation to Piuilshment, unles-, 
we repent and amend, a 173S Arbutiinot (J,), In a hemor- 
rhage from the lungs, .stypticks are often insignificant. _ 
ta. Of no importance or moment ; immaterial ; 
trivial, trifling; mean, contemptible. (Now usually 
wnth some reference to magnitude ; cf. 3 .) 

1638 R. Newcourt tlfiiep Loud, {title], Some others whose 
short and insignificant raigiie= haue left them buried in 
oblivion. 1736 Butler Anal. i. vii, Things seemingly the 
most insignificant im.Tginable, are peipetually observed to 
be a necessary condition to other tinng-, of the gieatest 
importance. 1762 Goldsm. Cli. IF. l.vt.'c, It is insignificant 
Jtow lemote or near, .the object of terror may be. 1813 
Tavlor Rng. Sjyuon. Iiitiod. 20 Nor can it be wholly insig- 
nificant to the diffusion and preservation of our language, 
to have [etc,]. 1833 Macaulay Lfist. Nng. xiv. III. 49.J The 
.schism which the oaths had produced was, as yet, insig- 
nificant. 1879 Froude Cwsar xiv. 218 The Roman loss 
was insignificant in this battle. 

c. Of a person, in regard to position, character, 
influence, etc. 

1669 Clarendon Ess. Tnacts (1727) 126 No man is so 
insignificant, as that he can be sure his example can do no 
hurt. 1731-73 JoRTlN Eccl. Hist. (R.), Jerom wrote again.st 
him . . and treat-s him as an insignificant blockhead. 1833 
Ht. Martinbau Loom Lugger ii. v. 79 What matters the 
ruin of one insignificant Frenchman? i849_MACAi;LAVi//,t/. 
Eng. vi. II. 84 Thomas Povvis, an insignificant man, who 
had no qualification for high employment except .servility. 

3. Small in size ; petty ; mean. 

1748 Anson's^ Voy , :. vi. 64 No other wood has been found 
than a few insignificant shrubs, 1794 Suli.ivan View Nat, 

II. 17 If Mont Blanc could be tiaiisported to the foot of 
Chimborago, Chimborago, all prodigious a.s it is supposed, 
would appear of very insignificant dimensions. 1844 Thirl- 
WALL Greece VIII. Ixvi. 460 Thebes had sunk to an insigni- 
ficant village. 

B. as sb. a. A nmrd or thing without significa- 
tion. b. An unimportant or contemptible person. 

1710 Steele Ta-tler No. 247 P 6 If we are the Insignifi- 
cants that others call u.s. Where is the Triumph in deceiving 
us ? 1783 Tvtler Lounger No, 16 P 15 , 1 despised the giddy 
restless insignifleants that figured in this perpetual drama. 
1816 J. Gilchrist /’//tVus. 123 A few experiments upon 

the terminations in question, will probably convince the 
reader that they are merely connectives ; and he will recol- 
lect., that connectives are nearly akin to insignificant. s. 
Hence i'lnsigni'ficantnass (Bailey, 1727 ). 
Insignificantly (insignl-fikantli), adv. [f. 
prec. -t- In an insignificant manner; so as 

to signify nothing, or be of no importance ; mean- 
inglessly ; f without effect, to no purpose {phs.'). 

1631 Hobbes Leviath. r. viii. 39 The common sort of men 
seldome speak Insignificantly. 1676 Grew Exper. Lnctnt. 
i. § 16 As they_ contain a middle quantity of an Alkaly, 
they are not in.significantly used against the Stone, a 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 1. ii, 66 When Birds . . are taught 
to use articulate words, yet they understand not their import 
. . but use them insignificantlj-. 1691 Norris Pract. Disc. 
153 He has lived insignificantly and wickedly, idly and 
unaccountably. 1724 Ue Foe Mem. Cavalier ii. 156 Their 
Swords were extravagantly, and I think insignificaiuly 
broad. 1784 Cowter Task vi. 320 M'ith all the prettiness 
of feigned alarm. And anger insignificantly fierce. 1835 
Kingsley IVestw. Ho xi. (i8go) 95 Raleigh laughed insigni- 
ficantly ; but was silent. 

t lasigiii’fieate, v. Obs. rare — '. [irreg. f. In- 
SIGNIPIC-ANX - 1 - -ATE 3.] traits. To render of no 
importance, reduce to insignilicance. 

1676 Fountainhall in M, P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) 

III. 1 12 This insignificates their privileges as a burgh royal. 

t lusignrficative, a. Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
significatro-us (found as a name of the infinitive 
mood), f. in- (In- 3) + *significdiivus, f, signi- 
ficai-e to Signify.] Not significative, not denoting 
by external signs. 

i66o Jer. Taylor Duct. Dnlit. n. ii. rule 6 §32 They 
were ineffective and inslgiiificative. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 
283 Adam .. named all living Creatures not by words of a 
first institution, antecedently^ insignificative. 1731 tr. Per- 
nettis Phil. Lett. Physiognomy 230 The ordinary sort of the 
unmeaning [eyes] are not indeed utterly insignificative. 
t In.Si'gmOUS, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. insigni-s 
distingitished + -ous.] Distinguished, eminent, 
notable. 

1620 Bp. J._ King Serin. 26 Mar. 17 This Cltty . . became . , 
of more insignious mercy, then the whole earth besides. 
111636 UssHER Ann. vi. (1658) 120 This insignious Victory^ 
was gotten by them, upon the 6 day of Boedromion, the 
3 month in the Attic Calendar, 


i' Xnsigtlite, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. I., in- 
sigiiTl-ii.<;, pa. pple. of insigmre to mark with a sign 
or badge, distinguish, f. insignis : see In.signe a.] 
Distinguished. (Construed also a.?, pa. pple i) 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. 169 Constanclii.s. .sende hym 
to Ftaunce, whiche liavenge mony vlctory-es her was insignite 
inervellousely with a crowiie of laurer. 1768-74 I't'ciCEK Li. 
Nat. (1834) I. 47s Deal doctor, celeberrimous doctor, in- 
signite illustrissim doctor. 

t Insigni'ted, ppl. a. Obs. rare — '. [f. as prec. 

4 -ED I.] Distinguished with a mark or badge. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms 4 Ann. 44 A clear proof of the 
Use of Insignited banneis amongst the Jewes. 
t Insinuation. Obs. rare~'. [n. of action 
from L. tnsigmre to distinguish ; see Insignite.] 
A distinguishing mark or ensign. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms Ann. 42 He will haue their 
Banners charged with Insigiiitions of Distinction, 
flnsignitor. Obs. rare — ', [agent -n. in J ,. 
form f. insignlre to mark, distinguish ; cf. late L. 
iitsigmiornw engraver.] The index-finger. 

13^7 A. M. tr. GHillcmcan’s Fr. Chirurg. i2b/i The 
Insignitouie, or forefinger, Lat. Index. 

t Insi'g'nity. Obs. rare “ '. [f. L. insigni-s ; 
see Insigne a. and -ity.] Distinguished quality ; 
distinction, eminence. 

1616 R. C. Times' tVhisile iii. 1126 Titer is an everlasting 
dignity Of greatei worth and more insignity. 

t Insignize, 77 . Obs. rare — '. [f. as prec, + 

-iZE,] irans. To dislingnish. 

1678 R. R[ussei.l] Gehcr Pref. i The specious Titles with 
which they are insignized. 

Insignment, obs. form of Ensignment. 
t Insi'Mlilar, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] Not similar, 
unlike. 

i8or H. Skbine RPaers Gt. Brit. 47 Not insimilar to the 
rocks of St. Vincent. Ibid. 389 The not-insimilar scenic 
shew of Vauxhall graces the opposite .shore. 

Insimplicity (insimpli-siti). rare. [In- 3,] 
Absence or want of simplicity. 

1877 The Survival 345 A position of pious insincerity, or, 
shall I say insimplicUyn 1897 Month Oct. 379 To rid them- 
selves of nineteenth century' insimplicity'. 1898 Weekly Reg. 
9 July 49 The insimplicities of the age have to be . . 
leckoued with. 

i' Insi’mulate, Ohs. Also 7 inaimulat ; 
pa, pple. insimulat. [f. L. insimnldt-, ppl . stem 
of insimuld-re to bring a plausible charge against, 
accuse, f. in- (In- 2) + simulare to make like, SiML'- 
L.ATE. In sense 2 , f. In- 2 -i- Simulate vl\ 

1. trails. To charge, accuse. 

tS32 More Con/ut. Tindale\TV.s„ 340/1 7 'hese. .heietlkes 
haue of longe whyle neither letted, nor ceased, falsly to 
intimidate & accuse the churche of god. i6io J, Foanrs 
Cert, Rec, 11. xi. (1846) 519 The holy mini.strie are insimulat 
..as restles.s and unquiet .spirits. 166^ Flngelbtm or 0. 
Ctomweil (1672) 38 Not .sparing to insimulate his own 
General the Earl of Mctnchester of the same prevaricntion.s. 

2. To feign, simulate, rare — ^. 

1623 CqckeRam, Insimnlciie, to faine, to dissemble. 

'I Insimula'tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ?>;• 
simuldtidn-em, n. of action from insinfnldre : sec 
prec.] Charge, accusation. 

iS86_A. DwEng, Secretary w. (1625)44 Custome carrying 
with it selfe any secret insimulation of evill, is not to be 
followed. 1604 H. Jacob Reasons 26 This their insimula- 
tion is against none other then Christ him selfe. 

Insincere (insinsDu), a. [ad. L. insinccr-vs 
not genuine, adulterated, dishonest, f. in- (In- 3) + 
sincerns Sincere.] 

I. Not sincere or genuine ; assuming a false gtiise 
in speech or conduct; dissembling, disingenuous. 
Said of persons and their actions or behaviour. 

1634 Canne Necess. Sepnr. (1849) ® 3 o We are persuaded 
they' are merely their own dieams, purposely taken tip, to 
countenance by' them, if they could, their insincere walking. 
1674 Marvell Corr. ccxviii. Wks. 1872-5 II. 424 Things 
stand as I hearc but licklisb and insincere betwit^t us and 
Holland. <1x704 T. Brown Sat. ngst. IVom, Wks. 1730 
I. 56 Alternate smiles and frowns, both insincere. 1743 
Wesley Answ. Ch. 12 You make them a close, reserved, 
in.sincere deceitful people. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 

IV. 564 The Kjng_ . . was never much inclined to engage in 
a commerce of insincere compliments, 
t 2. Not pure or gemtine ; atJulterated, unsound. 
(The quotations cited in ]. and in later Diets, for this 
sense have mtsincere in the originals ; see Unsincere.) 

Insincerely (insinsiouli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] Ji 3 an insincere manner ; without sincerity 
or candour; disingenuously. 

1623 Bp. Mountagu App. Caesar t. iv, 26 For dealing In 
the case so insincerely and calumniously in their Informa- 
tions. _ i6§2 Locke •^rd Let. Toleration i. Wk.s. 1727 II. 310 
Speaking insincerely is to speak otherwise than one think.s, 
let what he says be^ true or false. 1835 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xii. III. X70 The few Protestant-s who remained in 
that part of the country joined in greeting him, and perhaps 
not insincerely. 1886 H. F. Lester Under tmo Fig Trees 

3. I told Katrina insincerely that it was of no consequence. 

Insincerity (insinse'riti). [f. L. insincents 
Insincere -f -ity : cf. sincerity 

I I. Want of pmity, corniption. Obs. 

1348 Udall, eta Erasm. Par. Acts Pref., If there shal 
no more insynceritee of doctrine appere in the writynges of 
theim that will so sale, then [etc.], 

_ 2. The opposite of sincerity ; the quality of being 
insincere ; dissimulation ; an instance of this. 


n 1699 S riLLiNr.n.. Senn. IV. iii. (R.), Doing all our duties 
to God in such a manner as our conscience cannot charge us 
with gloss neglect or in.sincerity. 1792 Gouv. Morris in 
Sp.Tiks Life A IFrit. (1832) II. 231 Manfredi, a statesman 
of the Italian school, who takes insincerity for wisdom. 
1836 Froude Hiit. Ping. II. 232 In him, infinite in.sincerity 
was accompanied with a grace of mannei which reg, lined 
confidence as rapidly as it was forfeited, 1885 A. Dobson 
Steele Introd. it He_ laised his voice unceasingly in con- 
demnation of the fashionable insincerities of his day. 

t Insrnew, V- Obs. _ Also eii-. [f. In- -t- 
SlNEW.] trails. To furnish with sinews; to in- 
nerve ; to inspire with vigour or strength. 

1397 SuAK.s. 2 Hen. IF , IV. i. 172 All members of our 
Cause . . That are insinewed [i^/ Qo. ensinewed] to this 
Action. x6ii Florio, Inneruare, to ensinnevv. 

t Insvne'wy, a. Obs. rare “ '. [In- 3. Cf. L. 
innervis.] Not sinewy, weak, nerveless. 

1633 Gauden II in-asp. 203 Nothing more loose, spungy, 
inslunewte, and iinsubstantiall, than what ariseth from no 
higher source than their own brains. 

I'HSitnking, I'bl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] A sink- 
ing in ; a depression. 

1878 Bell tr. Gegenbaur's Comp. . 4 nat. 400 An insinking 
of the surface of the body approaches the point of union of 
the two halves of the penhranchial space. 1885 J. S. Kings- 
ley in Q. Jriil. Miciosc. Sc. Oct. 538 That the primary 
stigma formed by the insinking of the respiratory book is 
not the functional one of the adult, 
t Insrnuance. Obs. rare—', [f. next; see 
-ANCE. Cf. continuance^] = Insinuation. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. iii. § 261 With .some passionate 
in=inuance.s that, since they opposed a due legulation of 
their power, there would be no otlier way but to cut them 
off root and branch. 

Insinuaxit (insimiritiant), a, rare. [ad. L. 
insiniiant-em, pr. pple. of insinudre to Insinuatf. : 
perh. immed. a. F. insinuant ( 17 ^^ c. in Hatz.).] 

1. =Insinxjating a. 2 ; wheedling, ingra- 
tiating. 

a 2639 WoTTON Ediic. in Reliq. (1672) So Plausible, in- 
sinuant and fortunate nieu. 1685 tr. Gracian's Courtiers 
Orac. 258 Novelty is insinuant, and if it be happy, it sets a 
double value upon what is good. 1839 Bailey Festns xxxi. 
(1852) SOT The train Of tho.se insinuant tempters. 

2. I'hat steals its way in. 

1877 Blackie IFise Men 147 The stony seed Feels the 
insinuant dew. 

Insinuate (insimirq^'t), v. Also 6-7 -at. [f. 
ppl, stem of L, insinudre, f. in- (In- 2 ) + sinudre 
to bend in windings, to ciirv'e. Nearly all the Eng. 
senses were already in Lat. ; the fig. senses of the L. 
were the first to be adopted in Eng. : see 5 , 6 , 7 .] 

1. irans. To introduce tortuously, sinuously, in- 
directly, or by devious methods ; to introduce by 
imperceptible degi ees or subtle means. 

1647 H. MoRF,Y<w,e'q/".S‘. in, App., Pref., Nor is it harder to 
phansie, how these Prmexistent Souls insinuate into Seed, 
Embryos, or Infants, then how Created ones are insinuated. 
1671 R. Bohun Wind 146 Open the pores of our bodyes hy 
heat and then in.sinuate the malignant influences. 1678 
CuDWORTH Intell, Syst. i. v. 744 These Philosophers con- 
cluded concerning Souls, that . . they were Insinuated or 
Introduced into Bodies, in Generations. _ 1746 Berkeley 
Let. to Prior 20 May in Fraser Life viii, (1871) 316 The 
insinuating of such salts into the_ wpod. tSop Kendall 
7 'rav. III. Ixxvi. 185 Trees, which insinuate their roots into 
the fissures, are seen in all the lower parts of the mountains. 
1850 Robertson Serm, Ser, in. i. (1872) 3 Tliere are poisons 
so destructive that a single drop insinuated into the veins 
produces death in tliree minutes. 1832 Motley Cozv. (1889) 
I. V. 333 Our street was narrow, and the machine could by 
no possibility he insinuated therein. 
pg. 1610 Healey Si. Aug. Citie of God 724 The booke 
[Malachi] Insinuateth the New Testament. 

b. refl. To introduce oneself, make one's tvay, 
or penetrate; by sinuous or subtle ways. 

x§98 Hakluyt Voy. I. 556 There is ayer also, which 
insinuating it selfe by pas.sages, and holes, into the very 
bowels of the earth, doeth piiffe vp the nourishment of so 
huge a fire. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 533 Mediter- 
ranean . . in many places he insinuates himselfe within the 
Land by ( 3 ulfes or Bayes, twining hi.s loving armes about. 
X759 tr. Duhamel's Hush. ii. ii. (1762) 206 This wet in- 
sinuates it.self very’ easily between the husks. 1865 Dickens 
Mui. Fr. lit. iii, Having insinuated himself into the diamher. 
1893 in Westm. Gas. 30 May 2/2 Enormous creeper.s in- 
sinuated themselves everywhere, 
f C. intr. (for rejl,') Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy xi.iv. xli. 1197 The Romanes espied 
where there was a breach made and lane left between, and 
there they would insinuate and \yind in with their rankes 

and files. 1666 W. Boyhurst (1894) 28 The 

Plague gradually insinuated, and crept downe Holborne and 
the Strand. 1667 Milton P. L. ly. 348 Close the .Serpent 
sly. Insinuating, wove with Gordian twine His breaded 
train. 1692 Rav Dissol. World iii. (3732) 20 The VV-aier 
where it could insinuate and make its way. <i 1774 Goldsm. 
Stirv. E.xp. Philos, fyyjfb H. 2c^ The air. .is forced out of 
the substances into which it has insinuated. 

2. trails. To introduce (a person) by sinuous, 
stealthy, or artful ways into some position or re- 
lation ; esp. reJl. to worm oneself in, or make one’s 
way sinuously or stealthily into the company, 
society, favour, affection, etc. of another. 

1379 Lvly Euphues (Arb.) 134 When their sonnes shall 
insinuate themselues in the company of flatterers. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III. 407, 1 sent him two sutes of 
apparell . . the better to insinuate tnyself into his friendship. 
1663 Surv. Aff. Netherl. 136 Then they petition against 
strangers and insinuated their chief Demagogues to the 
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pUceb uf grcatebt Hououi' and TiUbt in Lhc CoaiUrey._ 1755 
^[al^ No. 'Ji T 6 She knows extremely well how to insinuate 
herself. _ 179a Anecd. IK Pitt I. ,xix. 299 The Duke of Bour- 
bon insinuated himself so adroitly with the young . . King 
as to establish himself Prime hlinister. 1807 Robixson 
A rchsol. Gt'dica v. \x. 503 'I'hose who, by flattery and othei 
mean arts, were accustomed to insinuate themselves to the 
tables of other men. i&izi’c. SismoitdVs Hal. liep.xK. igS 
They Insinuated themselves into families to betray them. 

tb. inif. {iot rejl.') To work or AvheecUe oneself 
into, to ingratiate oneself with. Obs. 

1588 Sh AKs. Tit. A . IV. ii. 38 To see so gieat a Loul 
Basely insinuate, and send vs gifts, c 1592 M.tKLowu Jllas- 
sacyt! Paris li. iv, Now, Madam, must you insinuate with 
the King, And tell him that 'lis for his country’s good. 1628 
Gaule Pract. Phi. (1629! 70 One Angell insinuated to con- 
verse with a Woman ; and so deceiued her to a desperate 
Fall. 1656 Sr.\NLEy ffisi. Philos, iv. (1701) 133/2 He soon 
insinuated into the favour of Dyonysius. 1727^ Do Foi; 
Sysi. Ma^ic i, iii. (1840) 86 With what address he insinuated 
into her weakest part. 1760-72 H. Bkooke Fool of Qiial. 
(1809) III. 13 To keep in fee some discieet .. matron, who 
may insinuate into her acquaintance. 

3. njl. Of an immalerial thing: To instil itself 
subtly ; to win or gain a way for itself into men’s 
minds, favour, or notice. 

1594 Hooker Fed. Pol. i. vii. § 6 There is no particular 
evil which hath not some appeal ance of goodness whereby 
to insinuate itself. 1662 Siillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. iv. § 2 
The novelty and pleasingness of Musick and Poetry did 
jireseiitly insinuate its self into the minds of men. 1776 
Gibbon Pod. <5- F. .xv. <1869) I. 332 A pure and humble 
religion gently insinuated itself into the minds of men. 1843 
Gallcnga Italy, Past <$■ Pr. (1848) I. p. .x.xviii. That spii it 
of scholastic erudition which insinuated itself into Italian 
literature. 1858 Carlyle Predk. Gt. -vir. ix. (1S72) II, 310 
Saner thoughts begin to insinuate themselves, 
f b. inlr. (for rejli) Obs. 
t6oi Holland Pliny II. 372 Things plausible to the woild 
crept and insinuated farther into the heart of man. 1672 
Marvell Reh. Transf i. 306 To bring tliem off with Con- 
science, and (whicli insinuates into all men) some little Repu- 
tation. 

t4. imns. To draw, win, or attract (a person, 
etc.) subtly or covertly to or unio something. Obs. 

*594 !• P- [ilil(i)\ Dame Helen Branch, by whose_ godly 
and virtuous life virgins are insinuated to virtue, wives to 
faithfulness, and widows to Christian contemplation (La- 
tham). 1624 Heywoou Gnnaik. iii. 143 To reobtahie his 
principalitie hee insinuated unto his aide Porsemia King of 
the Tuscans. « 1677 Barrow Wks. (1686) III. Serm. xx.xiii. 
364 These [kinds of flattery], .do insinuate our mind, and. . 
do inveagle to sin more effectually. 

6 . To introduce, convey, or impait to the mind 
indirectly, covertly, or privily ; to infuse or instil 
subtly or imperceptibly. 

1529 More Dyaloge i. .xxv. 36a/i He temperyth liys reue- 
lacyons and in such wyse doth insinuate and inspyre them 
into the brestys of hys crysten people, tliat by the secrete 
instynct of the holy gost, they consent and agre to gethev 
in one. iSS3 Act 1 Mapi Sess, 2. c. i fj 2 A very few persons 
. . deuised first to insinuat a scruple into the King your 
fathers conscience. 1626 W. Sclater F.vf 2 7 'hoss, (1629) 
.-Vivb, On fairest pietenses, to insinuate errout about the 
time of Christs second comming. 1663 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
V. ii. ^1848) 303 Opportunity to insinuate into the minds of 
the peoplej that their Persecntois had rather see men vitious, 
than inquisitive. 1774 Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry x.xx, 
II. 263 Our Author with much address insinuates to King 
James the Fourth an e.xhortation to conjugal fidelity. 1841 
D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 12S Under Elizabeth favourite 
phrases were insinuated into the dialect by over-refined travel- 
lers. 1862 Maurice Mor. Met. Philos. IV. ix. § 8, 530 
In Avhich wisdom was to be insinuated not enforced. 

0, To convey (a statement or notion) by indirect 
suggestion ; to hint obliquely : now generally with 
implication of cunning or underhand action. 

1561 Tiirog.morton in Tytler Proofs ij- Jlluslr. vr. 467 
Whatsoever the said queen shall insinuate your maj. of him. 
1363 WinJet IVks. (1890) II. 10 He can nocht cal it a 
General Counsel, sa he apperis to insiuuat that the haly 
Fatheris aggreit nocht thave amangis thame selfis. 1396 
Dalrymi’le tr. Leslie’s HisL Scot. x. 395 Sum wicket per- 
sounis daUiris behind backis, and insiimatis, how contrare 
thair vtilitie was that Jornay. 1692 Bp. Ely Ansia, 'Pouch, 
stone 223 Now that is said to be insinuated which is not e.x- 
pressly prepounded but adumbrated and obscurely indicated, 
173a Berkeley Alciphr. i. gq Hints and allusions, e.xpres- 
smg little, insinuating much. 177a ‘funlus Lett. Ixviii. 355 
Was it. .insinuated to you, .that no felony was comniittecl V 
1817 ComETi: Pol. Reg. 13 Feh. 207 After .so much had been 
said, and so much more had been insinuated, to misrepresent 
my own particular views._ 1825 T, J efferson A utobiog. Wks. 
1859 h 6?; I- .did not think it proper to insinuate any doubt 
of the fair conduct of his government. 1828 D’Israeh 
Chas. /, I. V. 99 [He] delicately insinuated that the marriage 
would never take place. 

absol. 1838 Froude //A/. Eiig. III. xii. 30 He must go 
beyond the matter and beside it, and insinuate when he was 
unable to assert. 

7. To signify or express indirectly ; to give to 
tinclerstand ; to hint, suggest, imply. Obs, or arch. 

*533 Moke .-I nsw. Poisoned Bk. i. vi. Wks. 1043/1 By 
these woqrdes..our Saitiour dyd as the old holye doctours 
declare, insinuate, and secrelelyc sygnifye to theym, the 
meate of hys ownc blessed person. 1335 Eden Decades 99 
By whiche woordes the poore man seemed to insinuate that 
he had byn robbed. 1603 Willet Hc-capla Gen. igS It was 
God that talked with him, and not an angel, as the woids of 
the text insinuate. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 161 
Huge power, which is signified by the scepter ; sometimes 
a sore hurt, which is insinuated by the_ serpents. 1641 
Maumios Antlf^nary i, He did insinuate with his eyes, unto 
me, I should depart and leave them. 1776 G. Semple Build- 
ing iff IKatcr 146 The small Dart at r. insinuates, that only a 
small Quantity of the Tide comes into llie Harbour. 1816 


Seorr Talcs My Landlord Ser. i. Introd., Oui nielrupulia 
and mart of gain, whereby I insinuate Glasgow. 

t 8 , Laio. To enter (a deed or document) in an 
official register ; to register ; to deliver or lodge for 
registration. Cf. Insinuation 6 . {l^. /usinucr,\a.ie 
L, bisinnSrei) Obs. 

1329 .-let 21 Hen. Kill, c. 5 Every suche bysshoppe or 
ordynary ..shall appiove insjmuate scale and regysLre from 
tyme to Lyme the said testamentes. 1602 F uluecke znd Pt 
Parall. 32 .Such Testaments must he insinuated to the 
Officiall or Commissarie of the Bishop of the Dioces within 
foure monethes after the death of the testator: which insinu- 
ation is appointed by Law. 

Hence Insinuated ppt, a . ; Insinuating vbl. sb. 
1605 Versi EGAN Dec./jrrcf/.x.fidaS) 338 Borrowed fromsuch 
before-insinuated languages as haue no dependance on ours. 
1643 Milton Divorce Introd. (1851) 4 The suttle insinuat. 
ing of Error and Custome. 1635 M. Carter Hon. Rediv. 
(1660) 23 Eminent preferments ; which they too oLeii tome 
to,_ more by insinuated favour, than reall desert. 1828 
Lights ij- Shades II. 192 A smile and insinuated sovereign, 
which purchase my lord's butler. 

t lusi'llUate, Ppl. n. Obs. [ad. L. insinudt- 
us, pa. pple. of insinudre : see prec. and -ate - .] 
Insinuated. (Const, as pa. pple. or adji) 

1534 More 7 ’ real, on Passion Wks. 1292/2 The great mistery 
of CTiristespassyon . . lyttle and lyttleat sundi yseasons to bee 
sygnifyed and insinuate conueniently to man. 1671 True 
Nonconf. Pref., I thought it worth my pains . . to check the 
tumor of this insinuat boasting. 

Insi'nuating, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -inu -.] 

1. That penetrates by sinuous windings between 
the particles of a body ; subtly penetrating. 

1613 J. Stephens A’a/ynAiw. (ed.a) 170 His wit and appre- 
hension (like the insinuating ayre) will pierce through lesse 
cranyes then the pores of a mans bodie. 173S Somerville 
Chase iv. 369 Th’ insinuating Eel, that hides his Head Be- 
neath the slimy Mud. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 60 A volatile, 
smooth, insinuating oil. 1799 tr. MeistePs Lett. Eng, 165 
Black smoak. .of the most .subtile and insinuating nature. 

2. That artfully woiks his way into company, 
position, favour, etc. ; wily, wheedling, ingratiat- 
ing. Of persons, their manner, etc. 

1391 SjiAKS. 1 lien. VI, II. iv. 35 Without all colour Of 
base insinuating flaiterie, I pluck this while Rose witli 
Plantagenet._ 1392 Nashe P. Penilesse^ (ed. 2) ii b, Let not 
a seruile insinuating slaue creepe betwixt your legges into 
credit with your Lords. 1664 H. Moke Mysl. Iniq. 209 
A mot e cunning Impostour and insinuating Hypoci ite. 1782 
CowPER Progr, Err. 7 By what unseen and imsiispected 
arts The serpent Etror twines lound human heaits . . The 
poisonous, black, insinuating worm, a 1859 Macaul.ay Hist. 
Eng. x.xiii. V. 27 Englishmen of honourable name, distin- 
guished appearance, and insinuating address. 

Hence Insi'miatinErly adv., in an insiniialing 
manner; Insi’miating'n.ess (Bailey vol. II, 1727 ). 

i86r G. MEREDini E. Harrlngion I. vi. 88 He insinuat- 
ingly remarked he could jog on all night. t88a Mrs. Riubell 
Pr. IKales's Garden-Party 24 ‘ Is your husband very shjq 
hlrs. Arkley ?' enquhed the judge’s granddaughter, blandly 
and insinuatingly. 

Insinuation (insinir^iiJ'-Jon). [a.A.L,insiiiini- 
tion-eni, n. of action f. insimidre to Insinuate : cf. 
F. insinuation (i 6 th c. iii Littre).] The action of 
insinuating. 

1. A winding or twisting. 

i66i Evelyn Diary 15 July, I greately admired at the 
extravagant turnings, insinuations, and growth of certaine 
birch trees among the rocks. 2869 J. Martineau Ess. II. 
3 The infinitely fine insinuations of analysis. 

2. Introduction or entrance by winding, indirect, 
or stealthymotion ; creeping or slipping in covertly 
or stealthily ; stealing in. 

2614 Bp. Hall Recoil. Treat. 488 Pleasure is of a winding, 
and serpentine nature; .. Withall, her insinuations are 
so cunning, that you shall not peiceive your excesse, till 
[etc.]. 2624 Donne Serm. ii. 17 That a Virgin may have a 
child by the insinuation and practise of the Devlll. 2644 
Bulwer Chirol. 114 Omit this benevolent insinuation of the 
Hand. 2664 Evelyn Sylva (2679) 13 These concussion.s of 
the Roots, loosning the mould, make room for their nioie 
easie insinuations. 1683 Boyle Salnb.Air ■gi The possible 
insinuation of Effluvia, that rove in the Air, at the pores 
of the skin. 2799 Kibwan Geol. Ess. 139 Putrefaction 
on the one part, ‘and gradual insinuation of stony par- 
ticles on tlie other, until the petrifaction is completed, 
rr 2806 Ld. Macartney Wks. II. 363 (Jod.) The resistance 
of adamant is insuffleient to defeat the insinuation of a fibre. 

3. The action of stealing into the favour or affec- 
tions of any one by winning, persuasive, or subtle 
means; ingratiation. Also, an instance of this, 
a winning or ingratiating action or speech. 

1353 T. Wilson RJiet. (1580) loi Aprivie twinyng, or dose 
ciepyiig in, to win favours with niuche circumstauiice, 
called insinuation. 1644 Bulwer Chiron. 7 When She came 
to read it, and found not the insinuations of elocution and 
ge.sture. 1675 tr. MachiavellVs Prince (1883) iSi He . . made 
u.se of, . courtesy and insinuation. 2720 Welt on Suffer. Son 
of Cod II. xyii. 465 By the Winning Insinuations of His 
.Vgieeable Discourses. 1728 Morg.an H I. Pref. 2, I 
never advanced a Step by way of Insinuation, to curry 
Favour or Affection, as they say, on any Side. 1814 Scott 
Wan), xxi, [Her voke] possessed as well the tones which im- 
press awe and conviction as those of persuasive insinuation. 

fb. jRhet. A kind of exordium to a speech 
designed artfully to win over the hearers, Obs. 

c 2530 L. Qcrs.Rhet. (1899) 53 There is yet an other maner, 
to begyn by insinuacion. .he must vse, in stede of a preface, 
an insinuacion. 2333 T. Wilson Rhet. 60 Insinuation must 
then, and not els, be used, when the judge is greaved with 
I us, and our cause hated of the hearers. 1386 A. Day Efig. 
i Se,,rda}y i. [1625)11 We study to winiie favour or allow- 


aiiLC . . bouietmies by insinuation, wlierdii covertly .. we 
seeke . . to shew that the case is tollerable. 1616 Bullokak, 
Insinuation, a cunning speech to creepe into ones fauour. 

4. The subtle or insensible instilling of anything 
into the mind. 

2526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 201 b, .-Vbhorre to admj t 
in thy raynde y” leest insiiiuacyon or poynt of ony maner of 
corrupeyon. 1678 Cudworik I nidi. Syst. i. iv. § 15. 278 
Who by the insinuation of divjue truth hath delivered us 
from such great Enors of mind. 1697 Potter Anth], 
Greece ir. xiii. (1715) 310 The Mind and Phantasy being 
pure,. might be the fitter to recetve Divine insinuations. 
1863 J. G. Murphy Comm. Gen ii. 17 py the insinuation 
of a few fundamental and germiuant notions into his mind. 

5. The suggestion or hinting of anything indi- 
rectly, covertly, or by allusion or implication. Also 
witli pi., an indiiect or coveil suggestion. 

1332 More Confnt. 'Piudalc Wks. 8ig/i Many other neces- 
sary ti tithes, though they be .spoken of in scripture, and 
some insinuacion made of them, .yet [etc.]. 1333 — A/tsiv. 

Poysoucci Bh. iv. viii. Wks. 1112/ 1 He gauethem an insinua- 
tion and significacioii therof, in that he said, And yi bred 
that I sliall geue you is my fleshe. 264a Milton Apol. 
Stned. Introd., Wks. (1851) 258 A modest title .should only 
informe the buyer what the book containes without furder 
insinuation. 1664 H. More Mysl. Iniq., Apol. 328 Theie 
is not the least in.sinuation or show of implication that God 
is the Author of sin. fjzj De Foe Sysi. Magic i. iv. (1840) 
96 Whether Satan did it thus, or by any other method of 
insinuation, we are not suie. 1748 Anson's Voy. lit. viL 356 
Wliich groundless insinuations had indeed too much weight. 
2884 L. J. 'i'cv.xima&Croker Papers \, x, 2S7 This insinua- 
tion. .was promptly met and disposed of at the time, 
f 6 . Law. The production or delivery of a will 
for official registration, as a step towards procuring 
probate. (So in F. ; late L, notification, 

publication, Cod. Just ini) Obs. 

1329 Act 21 Hen, VIII, c. 5 Any. .pet son. .whyche. .shall 
have auctorite or power to take or receyve Ytrobacyon in- 
synuacion or approbacion of testament, 2602 [see In- 
sinuate u. 8]. 17o6_Phillips, Insinuation of a Will. , the 
first Production of it, or the leaving it in the Register’s 
Hands, in order to its Probate. 2726 Aylifeu Parergon 534 
The Insinuation or Registihig of Wills is the Publication of 
Wills at the Acts of Court. 

Insinuative (insi-ni/q^kiv, -Aiv), a. [f. L. 
insinudt-, ppl. stem of insinudre to Insinuate + 
-ive: cf. F. insinuaity c. in Hatz.-Daim.),] 
Characterized by insinuation, tending to insinuate. 

1. Having the tendency or propeity of stealing 
into favour or confidence ; subtly ingratiating. 

1392 B.A.CON Obs. Libel i. in Kesuseitaiio (1661) loS Any 
Popular, or Insinuadve, Carriage of Himself. 2612 ‘I'. T’av- 
LOR Comm. Titus ii. 14 Preuent the wiles and policies of 
this tyrant; for he is of a serpentine, creeping, and insinu- 
atiue nature. 1626 W. SciIater Ecep. 2 Thess, (1629) A iv b, 
Fust,ProcemeinRinuatlue, _Cap. i. ml Vers. 5. [Cf. prec. 3 b.] 
1647 Trapp Comm. Mail. vii. 1 5 The locusts also . .have faces 
like women insinuative and flattering, a 1656 Br. Hai l 
Ct. Dnposior tR.'), Is a man . . plaine dealing? he is rudely 
uncivill: is he wisely insinuative? he is a flatteier, 2683 
C.wii Ecclesiastici, Athanasius 93 His Discourse [wasj 
plausible and in.Kimiative. 2768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 
II. .(01 ’Pile insinuative foice of sympathy and intercourse 
with other people. 

2. Tending to insinuate or gently instil into the 
mind. 

2786 G. Chalmers Life De Foe (1S41I 78 Such insinuative 
instiuction as [has] seldom been equalled, but never sui- 
passetl. 

3. Characterized by or involving insinuation or 
suggestion ; given to or making insinuations ; 
prone to allusive suggestion ; suggestive, hinting. 

1648 E. Sparke in Shute's Sarah Hagar Otsfj aija, 
None whatsoever extant [writings are] so copious and in- 
sinuative in the Application. 1736 Lediard Life Marl- 
borough II. 223 What a Heap of insinuative Scandal .. is 
here thrown upon the greate.st Man of his Age. 1839 Kings- 
ley Misc. (i860) II. 35 Not to excite the minds of the 
public against him by those insinuatiye or vituperative 
epithets, which are but adders and scoipions. 

Flence Insi'nuatively adv., in an insinuative 
manner ; lasi'nuativeness, insinuative quality. 

1617 Collins Def, Bp. Ely ii. viii. 309 Not literally, not 
expressely, but yet insinuatiuely and intentionally.' 2657- 
Evelyn Hist. Relig, (1830) II. 249 Craftily and insinua- 
tively introduced by the subtlety of Satan. i727_B.yile.y vol. 
II, Insmuaiingness, lnsinuativeness, insinuating Nature, 
Engagingness, Winningness. 1837 Ti^'iiooK. fade Brag n, 
Appeared to be wholly unconscious of his insinuativeness. 

Insinuator (insi-ni«ifi't 3 J). Also 7 -er. [a. 
L. insiimdtor, agent-n. f. insinudre to Insinuate : 
see -OE.] One who insinuates, a. One who art- 
fully creeps into favour ; b. One who hints or 
suggests subtly, 

1398 Florio, Insintiatorc, an insinuator, a craftie she 
creeper into ones bo.some, fauor or mind. 1619 Purchas 
MicrocosniHs\si\. 604 'To keepe out the Robber and Cheater, 
the violent Intruder, and fraudulent Insinuater, <81642 Bp. 
Mountacu Ads < 5 - Mon. (1642) 416 They were not insmua- 
tors with the female sexe. 1741 Richardson Pamela xxviii, 
Why, prythee now, insinuator, said he, say die worst you 
can. 2748 — Clarissa xHi, This is all you desire at present, 
creeper-on, insinuator ! 

Insiuuatory (iusi'ni«i atari), a. [f. L. insinu- 
ilf- (see Insinuate vi) + -oRV.] = Insinuative.^ 
1871 Morley Voltaire iii. (1872) 123 This philpsophislng 
is very much more Indirect, insinuatory, and furtive. 

Insipid (insi’pid), a, {sbi) [ad. late L. insipidus 
tasteless, f. in- (iN-ti) + sapidiis well-tasted, wise, 
prudent, Sapid: cf. F. insipide ( 15 th c. in Halz.- 
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INSISTING. 


Dann.). Sense 3 is found in inetl.L. and the 
Romanic laiigs., whence app. in Eng.] 

1. Without taste, tasteless ; also, having only a 
very slight taste; without peiceptible flavour or 
flavour sufficient to gratify the palate. 

1620 Ven.ner yia Recta _\[i. 109 There are aho .some 
Apples that are insipid, or without taste. i6z6 B.\con Sytvii 
§ 632 There be Plants that haue their Roots very Hot and 
Aromaticall ; And their Seeds rather Insipide ; As Gingei. 
1736 C. Lucas -Ess. Waters I 82 No water can be pure 
that is not quite insipid. 1774 Goldsm. Na.t._ Hist. 11776) 
IV. 23 The tame rabbits are larger than the wild ones, .but 
their flesh is not so good, being inoie insipid and softer. 
1811 A. T. Thomson Land. Disfi. ti8i8) 103 Good and 
recent yellow wax has a slight odour of honey, is insipid. 
1822 Imison Sc. . 5 - .Art II. 87 The rest of the earths are 
insipid, and are scarcely at all soluble in water. 

b. Path. Insipid diabetes {diabetes insipidus), a 
form of the disease, distinguished from saccharine 
diabetes {diabetes nielli tus) : see Diabetes. 

1879-85 J. M. Duncan Lcct. Dis. IVotn. xiii. (ed. 4) 87 In 
this kind of retention there is frequently, and probably 
always, a kind of insipid diabetes present. 

2. Jig. Wanting the qualities which excite interest 
or emotion ; uninteresting, lifeless, dull, flat. 

(In many early rprotations it is doubtful rvhelher tlie sense 
meant was 2 or 3.) 

16. . Evelyn Diary 18 Aug. 1649, hi y’ coach . . went Mrs. 
Barlow, the King’s mistress and iaother_to_ Duke of 
Monmouth, a browne, beautiful!, bold, brrt insipid creature. 
1710-11 SwU’T Lett. (1767) III. 8q This was an insipid 
.sirowy day, no walking day. 1723 Umionq ibid. II. 33 , 1 anr 
still such an insipid correspondent. 1753 Hogarth Anal. 
Beauty vi. 36 How soon does a face that wants expression, 
grow insipid, tiro’ it be ever so pretty. 1843 Disraeli Sybil 
(1863) 153 Mr. Mountchesney and Lord Milford poured 
forth several insipid compliments. 1838 Lvtton What lyill 
he do 1 1, i, Kisses, though pleasant in private, are insipid 
ill public. 

i* 3. Devoid of taste, intelligence, or judgement ; 
stupid, foolish, dull. Obs. 

1631 Baxter InJ Bafit. 185, I am sorry, .that you should 
glory in such insipide arguing. 1662 Pepys Diary 25 Sept., 

‘ Alidsutnmer Night’s Dream’ .. is the most insipid ridi- 
culous play that ever I saw, 1663 — Ibid. 15 Jan., To 
church, where a most insipid young coxcomb preached. 
1688 Ld. Delamer Wks. Cidgf) 20 Words and Phrases with- 
out Sense Tickle the Ears of insipid people. 1784 Cowpeu 
Taskm. 642 Without it [elegance], all is gothic as the scene 
To which th’ insipid citizen resorts. 

t B. as sb. An insipid person or thing ; one who 
is deficient in sense, spirit, or taste, Obs. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Cresu, /nsipids, Block-heads. 
1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv. [1840) 114 Whether the 
ftrghts of their insipids are ecstacics of the adored, or of the 
horrid. 1781 P. King Mod._ Land. Spy 24 It was therefore 
agreed to class me as an insipid, a 183^ Lamb Final blent. 
i. To Coleridge 192 'Tis better not to think of present possi- 
bles, that we may not be out of humour with present insipids. 

Insipidity (insipi'diti). [f. prec. -f -ITY : cf. 
F. insipidity in Hatz.-Davm.).} 

I. The quality of being insipid, a. Tasteless- 
iiess. 

1611 CoTGU., Insipiditi, insipiditle, wallowishuesse, yn- 
sauouiinesse. 1706 Phillips, Insipidity, a being insipid, 
unsavoury. 174a Cheyne Regimen p. Hv, Water being 
signatur’d by its greatest Fluidity and Insipidity. 1807 T. 
Thomson Client. II. 102 Water owes its agreeable taste to 
the presence of air ; hence the insipidity of boiled water. 

Ip. Want of life or spirit, lack of interest, dullness. 
1713 tr. C'iess D'Aunoy's JVks. 247 The Reason of the 
Heaviness and Insipidity of my Behavioup _ 1796 Jane 
Austen Sense if- Sens. xi_ ^849) 43 Her insipiidity was in- 
variable, for even her spirits were always the same. 1873 
Whitney Life Lang. vii. 113 The. .insipidity of words worn 
out by the use of persons who have put neither knowledge 
nor feeling into them. 

fc. Want of taste or judgement; weakness, 
folly. Obs. 

1603 _F_lorio Montaigne ji. il. (1632) igi To leach him his 
mortalitie, and our insipiditie. 1732 Swift Cory. Wks. 1841 

II . 670 A lieutenant-general of the queen’s army that had 
courage and insipidity enough to hear the poor doctor 
preach to the bare wall.s. 

2. With an and An example of insipidity; 
an insipid person, remark, etc. 

1822 Carlyle Lett., The ‘mob of gentlemen’ talking in- 
sipidities and giving dinueis. 1843 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. I. 
214 Various other men . .some other half-dozen Insipidities. 
iZtpCkr. Contnvw. 12 June 833/1 The utterance of a slight 
insipidity. 

Insipidly (insi-pidli), adv. [f. IitaiPiD + 

In an insipid manner ; tastelessly ; dully ; f sense- 
lessly, foolishly. 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Rcl. in. § 54 This doctrine was in- 
sipidly and perniciously urged by them. 1699 Garth 
Dispens. IV. 46 Demurely meek, insipidly serene. 1799 
tr. Mcisiers Lett. Eng. 168 Their pulse i.s served to table 
insipidly cooked. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales II, 210 
Insipidly regular faces. 1876 Geo, Husn Dan. Der. i. hi, 
It was a matter of extreme interest to her . . that the family 
life would cease to be entirely, insipidly feminine. 

Insipidness (insi-pidnes). [f. as prec. -k -NESS.] 
The quality 01 fact of being insipid ; insipidity. 

1626 Donne Serm. xxi. 211 Insipidnes.se and tastlesnesse 
in his Palate, 1653-6 Phil. Trans. I. 51 The Insipidness 
of resolved Ice made of Sea Water-. 1711 Smartesburv 
Characi. (1737) III. 274 Their remisness, uiicorrectness, in- 
slpidne.ss, and downright ignorance of all literate art. 1838 
Holland Titcomb's Lett. vhi. 162 Oftentimes, when you are 
busy with your modest affairs ..you will be tempted to 
repine at their quietness and insipidness. 


Insipience (insi-piens). [a. OF. insipience 
(15th c. in Godef.), ad, L. insipientia folly, f. in- 
sipient-ein : see Insipient.] The quality of being 
insipient ; lack of wisdom ; unwisdom, foolishness. 

C1422 Hoccleve ’fonathas 228 This Iqnatlias, this inno- 
cent yong man . .The ryng hir tooke, of his insipience. 14.. j 
Songs i5- Carols (1847) Iviii. 67 Whan, .in women be fownd 
no incypyens ; Than put hem in trust and confydens. 1603 
Florio Montaigne iii. hi. (1632) 459 All wisedome is un- 
savourie, that is not confot nred to common irrsipience. 1623 
Shirley Love-tricks in. v. Your acces.sion is grateful, my 
most gentle lump of insipience. 1864 Kingsley What then 
does Newman mean ? 27 Too many prefer the charge of 
insincerity to that of insipience. 

j- Insi'pieney. Obs. rare~<^. [see -ency.] — 
prec. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Insipient (iusi'pient), a. and sb. Also 6 erron. 
inscip-, incip-, incypyent. [ad. L. insipient- em, 
f. in- (In- s) -(- sapient-em wise, Sapient.] 

A. adj. Void of wisdom; unwise, foolish. lObs. 
(Now mostly, or wholly, disused to avoid confusion 
with incipient.) 

1328 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) 97 Biayirles and msipient. 
1347 PiOOUDE Brev. Health Pref. 2 Fooles and incipient 
persons. 1376 F leming Panopl. Eplst. 186 , 1 should nol only 
shew my selfe foolish and insipient, but also saucie. 1647 
Clarendon Conicnipl. Tracts (1727) 307 There are very 
learned men who distinguish and put a great difference be- 
tween the insipient manand the fool. 1811 Henry Isabella 
1 . 246 The insipient fears of a timid mind. 

fB. An unwise or foolish person. Obs. 

1494 Fauyan Chron, vit. 551 Where_ the Clrylde or iu- 
sypieirt dr-j-nkylh the swete and delycious woidis rrnauy- 
sydly. 1333 Frith Ahsw. More (1829) 162 It will go nigh 
to prove htni an insipient, for granting that there is a pur- 
gatory. 1633 Earl Mancii. At blondo (1636) 86 There be 
certaine Subsapients so worldly wise, as they thmkeall other 
men insipients. 

Hence •[ Insi'piently adv., unwisely, foolishly. 
1336 Boordk Let. to Cromwell i Apr. in Introd. Knowt. 
(1870) Forewords 32 They wolde cause me wrett full hicypy- 
ently to ]>e prior of london. 1530 Bale aJ/o/. 61 Neyther 
was Gods .servyce therby lefte nor defrauded, as yow in- 
sippently write. 

Insist (insi'st), V. [ad. L. insists- re to stand 
upon, persist, dwell upon, f. in- {liii-‘‘t) + sisiere to 
stand : cf. F. insister (1336 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

1 . ifitr. To stand or rest on or ujon. ? Obs. 

1398 Florio, Insist ere, to insist., to stale, rest or leane 
vpon, 1612 Brerewood Laug.t^- Relig.xv. 150 Nostraight 
line insisteth perpendicularly, on the face or circirmfeience 
of any special body . . except only those that proceed directly 
to the center of the sphear. 1656 tr. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. 
(1839) 19s Two strait lines meeting in the circumference of 
a circle and insisting upon .equal arches. 170^-29^. Mandey 
Syst. Math., Geom. Angles likewise which insist on the 
Diameter, ate all Right Angles. 1812 Woodhouse Astron, 
xxxvi. 357 An eclipse caused by the shadow of the globe on 
which he insists. 1823-79 [see Insisting ppl. a. i]. 

2 . intr. To continue steadfastly or persist in a 
course of action, to follow steadfastly in {on) 
a person’s steps, etc. ; to continue with urgency ; 
to persevere, arch. 

1386 Let. Earle Leycester 24 She hath neuerthelesse in- 
sisted in her former practises. 1389 Nashe Ded. Greene's 
Menaphoti (Arb.) lo In whose traces, .manie other reverent 
Germaines insisting, have reedified the rubles of our de- 
cayed Libraries. 1397 Mokley Introd. M-us. 126 It will be 
needlesse to insist any longer in teaching him descant. 1638 
F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 291 To caste our eyes upon 
Nature, and to insist in her steps. 1680 H. Douwell Two 
Lett. (i6gi) 202 Many of the primitive Hereticks . . exactly 
insisted on their footsteps. 1809 Erskine's Princ. Sc. Law 
207 An action may he defined, a demand regularly made 
and insisted in . . for the attaining or recovering of a right, 
•[b. trails. To follow in (a person’s steps). Obs. 
163X R. H. Arratgnm. Whole Creature xii. § 4. 133 Wee 
insist their steps, whether crooked or straight. 

3 . intr. To dwell at length or with emphasis on 
or upon (d* of, f z;z) a naatler ; hence, to insist on 
= to assert or maintain persistently. Formerly, .also, 
t to take one’s stand on (in) a point. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. \. 118 Because we 
heir haue perchance ouer lang insisted, and haue beiiie 
tedious to the mder, in sum particular materis. 1607 
Shaks, Cor. III. iii. 17 Let them If I say Fine, cry Fine ; 
if Death, cry Death, Insisting on the olde prerogatiue. 
1609 B. JoNSON Case is Altered i. ii, I cannot now insist 
Upon particulars. 1611 W..Sclater Key (1629) 131 , 1 haue 
the longer insisted in this vice, because I see [etc.]. 1630 
Prynne Anti- Annin. 173 On which our Arminians must 
insist for proofe of their vniuersall redemption. 1713 
Berkeley Hylas Phil. lu. Wks. 1871 I. 338 , 1 shall insist 
no longer on that point. 1793 Burke Cond. Minority Wks. 
VII. 264 The ruling Jacobins insist upon it, that [etc.]. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 408 Socrates is not prepared 
to insist on the literal accuracy of this description. 

b, with clause: To maintain persistently or 
positively that a thing is so. 

_iri7iS Burnet Own Time [1725) I. ii. 239 Leighton in- 
sisted, that it ought to be done for that very reason. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ., Case of Delicacy (1888) 252, I begged 
a thousand pardons, but insisted it was no more than an 
ejaculation. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 489 It was 
insisted that the testator had restrained the estate of in- 
heritance during her life. 187s Jowett Plato led, a) IV. 19 
Pi otarchus.. insists that, .all pleasures are good. 

4 . To make a demand with persistent urgency; 
to take a persistent or peremptory stand in regard 
to a stipulation, claim, demand, proposal, etc. 
Const, on, upon (formerly for, against, or inJin.). 


1623 Ld Herdekt in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 163 
That the sayd Kinge of Spaine would never insiste upon 
obtaininge those priviledges. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 

I. § 21 This condition should be first humbly insisted on. 
1701 C. D.wlnani Peace .y War i. xi. (1704) I. 244 Those 
who.. insist for a stiange kind of Latitude, and to have 
Priviledges above the rest of their Fellow Subjects. <11713 
Burnet Own Time (1725) I. 11. 300 They insisted mainly 
against kneeling at the sacrament of the Loid’s Supper. 
1749 Bi'. Lavington Methodists (1754) I. ii. 34 Her 

Spouse insisting to play another Game, she lost it. 1778 
Johnson in Bosiuell 28 Apr., No good and worthy man will 
insist upon another man’s drinking wine. 187S W. S. Hay- 
ward Love agst. World 77 Since you insist, I cannot help 
it. 1896 Laiv Times C. 408/1 It is now time to insist on 
the necessary appointment being made. 

b. with that and clause. 

1676 tr. Cnillatiere's Voy. Athens 17 We insisted that 
when we struck and saluted them, the Frigot should hang 
out either the French or English Colours. 1883 Froude 
Short Stud. IV. I, iii. 33 The king insisted that a sacred 
profession should not be used as a screen for the prolccliou 
of felony. 

Insistence (insi’slens). Also 8- -ance. [f. 
Insist v. (or its L. source) + -ence. The spelling 
in -ance follows assistance, resistance, from French : 
cf. mod.F. insistance (Merder, 1801).] The action 
of insisting ; the fact of being insistent ; emphatic 
or urgent dwelling upon a statement, demand, etc. ; 
also the quality of being insistent ; =iiext. 

1611 E'lorio, I nsistema, insistence, peisistance, an in- 
sisting. 1644 Digbv Mans Soul (1645I in It requireth no 
further pal ticiilar insistance upon it, to .shew [etc.]. 1727 

Art Speaking in Pttblick 137 (Jod.) The figure called epi- 
mone by the Greeks, and which we may call insistance. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 210 His general 
in.sistance on tradition. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1S76) I._ ix. 
130 A . . tone of insistence boidering at times on intimida- 
tion. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. vii. (1873) 300 The pei- 
petual insistence on the motive of future lewards and 
Iinnishments. 1892 Mrs. Crosse Red letter Days I. 241 
She says with great insistence that her rhymes aie meant 
for rhymes. 

Insistency (insi-stensi). Also -ancy. [f. as 
piec. : see -enoy.] The quality of being insistent ; 
perseverance in dwelling upon, pressing, or main- 
taining something; urgency, pertinacity; also, an 
instance of this. 

1839 W. Anderson Disc, (i860) 236 The faithfulness of the 
preacher’s insistency. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganne P. iy. 
(1879) 3° bs ticking began to strike . . with a nervous insis- 
tancy on her ear. i88i Blackw. flag Mar, 400 Sent a 
gentleman from France to invite him thither vvith peat in- 
sistency. 1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders xxvii. 189 The ter- 
lible insistencies of society. 

Insistent (insi’stentj, a. {sb.) Also 9 -ant. 
[ad. L. insisient-em, pr, pple, of insistere to Insist.] 

1 . Standing or resting on something, rare. 

1624 Wotton Archil, in Relig. (1672) 19 ’I'hat the bieadth 
of the Substruction be at least double to the insistent Wall. 
17SS Johnson, Insistent, resting upon anything, n i 836 
Sir S. Ferguson Ogham Inscript. (18S7J 123 Paiallel 
straight lines insistent on and dependent fiom others. 

2 . Dwelling firmly on something asserted, de- 
manded, etc. ; persistent, urgent. Hence, Enforc- 
ing attention, obtruding itself upon the attention. 

1 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy ni. 234 The eye of day, The 
insistent summer sun, seems pitiless. 1876 — Dan. Der. iv. 
XXX, He got no answer, and . . repeated his question in an 
insistent tone. 1879 Froude Ciesarsdn. 187 The aristocracy 
had become more insistent upon the privilege of biith. 1880 
Hardy Trumpet-Major III. xxxii. 56 The solitude was 
rendered yet more insistent by the silence of the mill-wheel. 
1888 Pall Mall G. 2 Oct. 1/2 The insistent facts of sin, 
suffering, and misery. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 50 
The natives .. weie very insistent that I should try and 
shoot one. 

3 . Ornith. [F. insistanti} Applied to the hind 
toe of birds when it is inserted so high that it 
touches the ground only with its tip : opposed to 
incumbent. 1886 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

B. as sb. An insistent peison. 

i868 Kinglake Cz-zwea (1877) IV. xiii. 408 Insistants.. 
approaching him with their urgency. 1881 Mrs. C. Praed 
Policy cj- P. I. 17 ‘We don’t mean to let you clear out 
cried one of these insistents. 

Hence Insi’stently adv., in an insistent manner, 
with insistence. 

1873 Miss Broughton Nancy II. 117 He earnestly and 
insistantly begs of me to gather all my iieople. .around me. 
1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xxxvi, ‘Then tell me what 
belter 1 can do said Gwendolen, insistently. 1879 H. James 
H azoihorne 114 The interest of the story lies, .in the situa- 
tion tvliich is insistently kept before us. 

Insi'ster, sbJ [f. Insist v. -i- -ek h] One who 
insists. 

1611 Elorio, Insistore, an insister, a persister. _ 1641 Lu. 
Digby Sp. Pari. 19 Jan., 19 The first mover, and insister to 
have this clause added to the Petition of Right. 1872 
Atliensum 3 Aug. 145/2 The new President of the Philo- 
logical Society is a strong insister on the necessity of study- 
ing the changes that are in course of working themselves 
out in living languages. 

In-sister, sb!^ -. see In adv. 12 a. 

1644 MS. Acc. St. John's Hosp., Canierb., Shee was 
admitted an in sister. 

t Insi’ster, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. In- ^ -f Sistek.] 
trans. To make into or admit as a sister. 
i6n Florio, Insarellare, to insIster. 

Insisting (insi’stii]), vbl. sb. [f. Insist v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Insist ; insistence. 
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iggS Floeio, lnsistcnz,a, a persisting, an insisting. 1638 
F. }mius Paint. 0/ .-I ncicjits 2b A customs of insisting upon 
any one intended Imagination. 1866 Sat. 2 icv. 22 Sept. 
367/1 Tltere is an altogether umeasonable in.sisting upon 
graces and airs and fine nianneis. 

Xnsi'sting, i>pl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing -.] 

1 . Resting, superincumbent : cf. Insist v. i. 

1727 B.\iley vol. II S.V., The Angles of any Segment aie 
said to be insisting or standing upon the Arch of another 
.Segment below. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Builder ixq A 
bressummei, where it resists a tiansveise insisting weight. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. I. 146 Making the ba.ses 
and capitals face in the direction of the insisting arch-rib. 

2 . That insists; that dwells urgently or pertina- 
ciously upon a point. 

i6n Florio, Insistcnte, insisting, peisisting. 1797 Mrs. 
R.\dcliffic Kalian .\xlii. {1824) 65S A yet mate insisting 
voice. 1832 Moore Diary 1-24 Mar., in 71 /,?/;/. (1854) VI. 
249 A fancy ..which lately took a more serious and insisting 
shape. 

Hence Insi'stingfly adv., with insistence, insis- 
tently. 

1880 G. Meredipii Tragic Com. .\li. tiSga) 174 Her father 
did not let the occasion slip to .speak insistingly. 1892 
Blackix). Mag. CLI. 397/2. ‘ I forbid you she called out, 
insistingly. 

Insi* stive, [irreg. f. Insist - b - ive.] 

Having the character or quality of insisting. 

1649 G. D.tNiEL Trinarch., Rich. [I, lii, They many things 
perpend ; and some they Cull Insistive Articles. 1892 
Columbus (Ohio) Disp. to Mar,, Their women folks are the 
most brazenly insistive and picturesquely attired fortune 
tellers in all the woild. 

t Insrstui’e. Obs. rare'-'-, [f. Insikt v. -b 

-UKE.] A word of obscure use in Shakspere ; taken 
variously in the sense of ‘ persistency, constancy ’ 
(Schmidt), ‘ regularity, or perhaps station’ (Nares) ; 
peril. = ‘ steady continuance’ in their path. 

1606 ShaivS. Tr. i 5 - Cr. 1. iii. 87 The Heauens theraselue.--, 
the Planets, and this Center, Obserue degiee, priority, and 
place, Insisture, couise, pioportion, season, forme. 

tlnsi'te, Obs. [ad. L. insii-tis, pa. pplc. 
of inserere to engraft, implant : see Insition.] 
Implanted ; situated within. 

1631 WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. iv. .slviii. 404 They 
are not iiisite and naturally placed there. 1636 St.inlev 
Hist. Philos. VI. (1701)236/2 An insite, connatural, animate, 
iinmovahle Air, which being moved by the external Air, 
yieldeth the sense of hearing, xt’jj Gwx. Crt. Gentiles tv. 
233 Damascene saith . . tlie knowle^e or notion of Gods 
e.Msteuce is naturally insite and ingenite to us. 

i“ Insi’tienoy. Obs._ rare — ', [f. iN-d-bL. 
sitient-em, pr.pple. of si(T-re to thirst : see -enoy.] 
F reedom from thirst. 

1701 Grew Cosm. Sacra m. ii. § 37 What is more admir- 
able, than . . the Iiisitiency of a Camel, for travelling in the 
Deserts of Africa ? 

tXnsi'tionh Obs. Also 7 inoisiou, inscition. 
[ad, L, imitidn-iDi, n.of action i.inssreye to plant 
in, engraft, f. in- (In- -b ser^re to sow, plant. 
From similarity of sound, and the use of cutting, 
formerly mixed up with incision.'\ The action of 
engrafting, engraftment ; concr. a graft. 

1389 Fleming Virg.Georg.\i. 21 notCy Semination, insition, 
inoculation .. the three kindes of grafting. 1608 Win.cr 
Hexapla Exact, 79 The giafifiiig and incision of tree=. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 45 The rules of insition 
or grafting. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 154 Improved by 
Transplantation, Stercoralion, Insition, Pruning, 
b. iransf. 'sdsi^ fig. 

i6oi R. Johnson ArPigyf. ^Comnm. (1603) 144 These acqui- 
sitions are as it were incisions or graffmgs. 1630 Puynne 
Aiiii-Arinin. 114 If no Predestiimtion, then no Election, 
no inscition, no adoption into Chiist. 1714 Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 73 It has, metaphorically, the name of Insition or 
Inoculation. _ 1833 W. H. Mill Pauth. Princ. 201 His an- 
cestry’s insition from the Idumean to tlie Jewish stock, 
t Insition obs. erron. form of Incision. 
i6S3WAl.i'0txAnglervn. 150 Cutormakean insition, orsuch 
a scar as you may put the arming wyer of your hook into it. 

Xnsititious (insiti-Jos), a. [f, L. itisilTci-us 
(erron. -Uiiis') engrafted, f. insit-, pple. stem of 
inserere-. see Insition 1 and -itious.] Of en- 
grafted or inserted nature; introduced from without. 

1639 UssHER Lett. (16S6) 494 Pas.sages. .e.Ycepted against 
as insititious and supposititious. 1679 Evelyn Sylvai^i. 3) 
28 With insititious fruit. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. 
Crit. Hist, i Of our Adscititious School-Books and of 
Foreign Insititious Translations. 1823 Southey in Q. Rev. 
XXXIII. 24 The excrescent errors and insititious corrup- 
tions were pruned away. 1879 M. Pattison iMJlton xiii. 
171 There are other passages . . which have the air of being 
insititious in the place -where they stand. 

+ I'nsitive, Obs. rare—'-. Sjs^x.'L.insitlv-ns 
engrafted, f. as prec. : see -IVE,] Of or pertaining 
to insition, engrafting, or inoculation. 

1716 M. Davies Athen. Brit. II. To_ Rdr. 2 That Insitive 
and Inoculative method seem.s to bid fair for the Cure. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Insitive, grafted or put in, not natural. 

In sitti: see In Laf. prep. Inskon.ee, -se. 
Inslave, obs. ff. Ensconce, Ensl.vve. 

+ Insnii'te, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In- ^ -b Smite v. : 
after L. in-cuterei\ ira-ns. To smite or strike in. 

1382 Wyclif 3 Macc. xii. 22 And whan the first cum- 
paigiiye of Judas appeeride, dreed is ynsmyten [L. incussus 
est] to the enmyes of the presence of God, that biholdith 
alle ihingb. 

t Insmo’ck, &. Ohs.rare-°. [In- 2 .] /T'tr/w. To 
clothe or envelop in a smock. 


1611 Florio, I iicamisciare, to iu.shirt, to insmocke. 

■[ Insnare, Insnarl, obs. ff. Ensnake, En.snauij 

V. Obs. 

C144Q Promp. Pa->-v. 262/3 Intrykyd or insnailyd, iniri- 
catus. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Eptst. 213 Many have heene 
so iiisnared and intangled . . in nettes of doublfull reasons. 

Insobriety (instjbroketi). [In- 3 ; cf. It. in- 
sobrieta (Florio).] Want of sobriety ; intemper- 
ance (either in general sense, or spec, in reference 
to drinking). 

i6n Florio, I nsohrieia, in.sobiietie, drunkennes.se. C164S 
Howell Lett. (1655) 111 . xxvi. 38 Their spiritual piide, 
and insobriety in the search of more knowledge. 1632 
Gaule Magastrom. 198 If the peison of the ptopliecyer or 
piedictor be noted for idolatry .. insobriety, covetousness. 
a 1812 Arch. Maclean Disc. (1848) 142 This insobriety 
made him too high for a servant. 1814 W. T.yylor 111 
Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 213 A feeling of affectation, of 
insobriety, or flutter. 

Insociability (insffnjiabi-liti). [f. next + -ITY : 
cf. F. insociabilite (Montesq. 1721).] Insociable 
disposition or state ; unsociableness. 

1740 Warbukton Div. Legal, v. iv. Wks. iSii V. 12S 
Chi istianity,consideied by' them as a Sect of J udaism ; which 
had carried its insociability as far, and its pretensions much 
farther. 1804 W. Tennant /nd. Retreat, ted. 2) I. 313 A 
diffeience of tempei and insociability'. 1832 Lyiton Eugene | 
A. I. vii. By degrees, then, Aram rela.xed fiom his insocia- 
bility. 

Insociable insdu-Jiab’!, -iab’l), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. ituocidbil-is , f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- socidbilis Soci- 
able. Cf. F. insociable (1564 in Halz.-Darm.).] 
f 1 . That cannot be associated or combined ; in- 
capable of union ; incompatible. Obs. 

1381 Savile Tadtus, Agree. (1622) 184 Prince Neiua.. 
hath wisely matched and mixed together two things hereto- 
fore insociable. 1624 Woiton .Archil, in Rclu]. (1672! ig 
liime and wood ate insociable. 1678 Cudworih Intel/. 
Syst.i. iv. Contents 1S9 To deny God the honour of His 
Holiness, His singular, insociable and incommunicable 
Natuie. 

2 . Not disposed for society or social inlercoiuse ; 
unsociable. 

1388 SiiAKS. L. L. L. \. ii. 809 This austeie iiisoeiahle 
life. 1626 L. Omen Spec, yesuit. To Rdr., The peniiiious 
and insociable Socielie of the lesuiles. 1653 R. Sandehs 
Ph^siogn. I'll She is at enmity with her own kindred, in- 
sociable. 1865 Carlyle Predk. Ct. xvi. i.x. (1872) VI. 246 
In all countries there are iusociable fellows, wilh whom you 
are obliged to live, though it is difficult. 

Hence Inso’ciableness (Bailey vol. II, 17-27); 
Insoxiably adv, (Craig, 1847). 

Insocial (instlu-Jal), a. rare, [ad. late L. in- 
socidl-is, f. in- (In- 3) -p socidlis Social.] prec. i. 
Hence Inso'oially adv. 

1634 tr. Scudery’s Curia Pol. 164 That long and pro- 
digious Wall, which the Chinuists had erected to separate 
themseivs iusociaily front the_ Tartars. 1748 Smollett Rod'. 
Rand. (1812) I. 301 An insocial silence ensued. 

t InsO'Ciate, Obs. rare — '-, [f. In - 3 + L. 
socidl-us associated.] Not associated ; solitary. 

1610 B, JoNsoN Hymcncei, Barriers 16 That the most 
honour'd state of man and wife, Doth fai' exceed the in- 
sociate virgin life, 

Insoeiation (instfuji-, -siid*'j3ii). rare. [f. In- 2 
+ L. socidtibn-ein union, from sociare to associate, 
unite.] Intimate association or companionship. 

1893 J. PuLSFORD Loyalty to Christ II. 352 Yet men. .can 
make light of their Father’s invitation to the delights of 
insoeiation with Himself and with each othei. 

In SO far : see In prep. 38. 

Exceptionally written as one word ; cf. Inasmuch. 

1847 (pno-txs Greece ii. xlvii. (1862) IV. 183 Insofar the latter 
had good reason to complain. 

t I'nSOlate, ppl- Obs. [ad. L. insbldt-tis, pa. 
pple. oi insoMre see next.] Insolated: see next. 

1632 Culpepper Eng. Physic. 38 The ‘ insolate’ Oy'l 
wherein there hath been three or foiu’ Repetitions of Infu- 
sion of the top stalks. 

Insolate (i’nsttk't)^ v. [f. ppl. stem of L. in- 
soldre to place in or expose to the sun, f.rVi- (In- 2 ) 
A- sol sun.] trans. To place in the sun ; to expose 
to the rays of the sun. Hence Imsolated ppl, a . , 
exposed to the sun’s rays. 

1623 Cockeram ir, Dried in the Sun, Insolated. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1679) 29 The dew that impearls the leaves 
[of oaks] in May, insolated, raeteorizes and sends up a 
liquor, which is of admirable effect in Ruptures. 1683 
Salmon Doroii Med, i. no Some, before boyling, insolate 
for forty days. 1694 — Batds Dispens. (1713) 684/1 It is 
niade of the Fruit thereof, being insolated for a long time 
in Oyl. 1874 Guovf. Corr. Phys. Forces (ed. 6), Insolated 
paper retains the power of producing an impression for a very 
long period. 

Insolation (insoH’-Jbn). [ad. L. insoldtidn- 
em, n. of action from insdldre ; see prec.] 

The action of placing in the sun ; exposure to the 
sun’s rays ; sometimes (in mod. use) the action or 
effect of the sun’s rays on a body exposed to them. 
1 . In general sense. (In quot. 1654, Exposure to 
daylight, or to the public view.) 

1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) 118 Nature It self, in 
acts of such uncleannesse . . declineth insolation and open 
view. 1663 Beale in Boyle'sWks. VI. 394 , 1 am almost become 
confident, that one of iny thermometers by such Imsolation, 
as may be had in England from our stone walls, hath lost 
some inches of liquor. 1878 in Sir E. Reed Japan (i88a) I. 8 
The vegetation now begins to develop under a powerful 
1 insolation. 1885 C/tzwz. XXIII. 372 No where 


else is the effect of insolation more distinctly observed th;m 
ill the Aictic regions. 

2 . In specilic senses, a. Exposure of some sub- 
stance to the sun’s rays, as for the purpose of dry- 
ing, bleaching, or maturing. 

1612 Woodall Snrg. AAi/e Wks. (1653') 272 Insolation is 
the preparation of simple or compound things by the heat 
of Sun in the Summer, or a gentle fire in the Winter. 1673 
Evelyn Terra (1729) 41 Expo.se it for Insolation a Week 
or ten Days, 1706 Thil. Trans. XXV. 2265 Divers way.-, 
of making Salt fiom Sea-Water; first by insolation only, 
as Bay Salt. 1886 Syd, Soc. Lex., Insolation . . In Fharraacj', 
the diying of suhstances in the rays of the sun; also, the 
blanching or bleaching of substances by the same means. 

b. Medical treatment by exposrrre of the body to 
the sun’s rays. 

111626 Bacon Neso All. (1631) 32 We v.se these Toweis, 
accoiding to tlieir seuerall Heights, and Situations, for 
Insolation, Refrigeration, Conseuiation. 1736 C, Lucas 
Ess. IVaters I. 174 The dry [bath]; such as Insolation, or 
being exposed to the heat of the sun. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Insolation .. In Medicine, exposure to the sun’s lays as a 
means of cure. 

C. Injurious exposure (of animals or plants) to 
the sun’s rays or to excessive heat ; also, disease 
tlms caused : {a) Sunstroke ; [b') = HiiLiOisis 2. 

1738 W. B.a.ttik Madness vii. 47 One case of Conse- 
quential Madness . . is an effect of In.solatioii, or what the 
I'rench call coup du Soldi. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. 
(ed. 4) I. 6S0 Such fever seems less attributable to the leflux 
of bile into the blood, than to the insolation or solar e.xcitc- 
ment. 1883 Century Mag. XXIX. 661 Disabled in the 
deserts by insolation produced by e.xcessive heat. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 499 In theimic fever or in.solatioii 
the object is to reduce the tempei attire. i8g8 P. Manson 
Trop. Dis. xii. 205 Tho.se loosely used teims, sun-stioke, 
heat-stroke, coup de soletl, insolation 
Insole (i'nsFul). [f. In -i-SoLE y/i.] a. The 
inner sole of a shoe or boot. b. A flat piece of 
warm or waterproof raateriai laid inside the shoe. 

1831-61 M.ayhew Lend. Labour II. 34 The soles, if theie 
be a sufficiency of leather, are sluiped into insoles for 
childien'b shoes. 1880 Times 21 Sept. 4/4 Light boots and 
slippers, called pumps, which have only one sole and no 
insole. 1890 Star iS Jan. 4/4 Sliced cork is used for insoles. 

Insolence (imsdlens), sb. Also 5 -ens, 6 -ense. 
[ad. L. insoleniia, f. insolcnl-eni Insolent: see 
-ENCE. Cf. F. insolence (15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . The quality of being insolent, esp. as mani- 
fested in action. fa. Pride; haughty or overbear- 
ing conduct or disposition ; arrogance, contempt 
for inferiors. Obs. or blending with b. 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. f 317 Twigges . . that ooineth of 
pride. , An ogance. Inpudence. swellynge ofheite. Inso- 
lence. Elacioii. Inpacience. c 1470 Harding Chron, 
Proem, i, My ghoost to kepe fiom synne and insolence. 
1591 Sfenser Tenres Muses 72 They now, puft vp_ tvith 
; sdeignfull insolence, Despise tlie brood of blessed Sapience. 

I 1607 Shaks. Cor. I. i. 266, I do wonder, _ his insolence cun 
brooke to be commanded vnder Comlnius. X667 Mil ion 
P. L. I. 502 When Night Darkens the Streets, then wander 
^ forth the Sons Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine. 

! 1703 Rowe Fair Penit, n. i. 553 The rjeh Man’s Insolence, 

I 1769 Robertson Chas. V (1796) III. 262 He began.. to 
' iieat the citizens with gieat insolence, a 1873 Lytton 
Pattsautas (1876) 35 The contrast between the insolence of 
1 the Spartan chief and the courtesy of the Athenians. 

I b. Offeubive contemptuousness of action or speech 
due to presumption; impertinently insulting beha- 
- viour ; sauciness. 

1668 Davenant Man’s the Master iii . i. Wks. 1874 V. 57 
‘Tell Me by what title thou pretend’.st toliaye Authority to 
punish her ? ’. . ‘ I ought to do it.' . .‘ That’s insolence 1 Art 
thou not a servant?’ 1663 Brit. Spec. 112 When their In- 
solence was such, as to make Kings the Instruments of their 
I Ambition. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 33 Tlie generality of 
those who get their livelihood by people of fashion, contract 
as much insolence to the rest of mankind, as if they really 
I belonged to that lank themselves. 1830 DTsraeu Chas. /, 

1 HI. V. 76 Abbot's behaviour to the highest nobility in the 
kingdom, was such as to border on insolence. 1861 Dutton 
Cook P. Foster's D. i, He spoke_ with such coolness that 
what he said sounded almost like insolence. 

c. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an inso- 
lent act ; a piece of insolence. Now rare. 

1491 Ca.xton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 42 The crysteii 
men were constrayned to don in lyke wyse suche insolences 
with the Arryens. 1607 Grimstone tr. Goulart's Mem. 
Hist. 33 The husband, .sees his enemy come who continue.! 
his insolences, 1631 Gouge Godls Arrosus in. § 60. 296 
Revenging unsupportable insolences and injuries. t68o 
IMorden Geog. Red, (1685) 348 To secure themselves from 
the A.ssaults and Insolences of Night Robheis. 1711 SnoTs- 
WQOD ill W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. A iner. Col. Ck. 1 . 18S Their 
Cowaidly behaviour., will embolden the Indians to continue 
their insolences. 1831 Lytton Goiiolphin 9 For a much 
smaller insolence than you seem capable of. 

d. transf. An insolent person. 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. iSo Insolence ! con- 
tinued she, this iriDiiient, when I bid j'ou, know your duty, 
and give me a^lass of wine. 

't* 2 . Exultation: cf. Issolent 4. Obs. 

1393 Spenser Coiiu Clout 621 Her great e.xcelleiice LiJls 
me above tlie measure of my might : That, being fild with 
furious insolence, I feele my selfe like one yrapt in -spright. 

1 3 . The condition of being unused or unaccus- 
tomed to a thing; inexperience. Obs. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 321 Excusenge that tliynge 
by the insolence of the childe [per insipientiam puerilem\ 
la 1300 Crt. of Love 936 Ye shall not find in me suche in- 
solence. 

i‘ 4 . The quality or character of being unusual; 
strangeness, unaccustomedness. Obs, 
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INSOLVABLE. 


_ atS^t Donne Ai.i. D/v. (1651) 12S Uy the hnrdiiess and 
insolence of the Phrase. 

tX*n.Solence, z/. Obs. rare^K [f. prec. sL.] 
(raus. To treat with insolence, behave insolently 
towards. 

1648 Eikon lias. iv. 2,^ The Bishops, who were liist foiily 
insoleiiced and assaulted. 

t X'nsoleiicy. Obs. [ad. L. insolentia-. see 
prec. sb. and -encv'.] 

1. The quality of being insolent ; — iNtiuLENOB i. 

1494 Faby.an ChroH, \. IxxNvii. 64 After hym shal come 

a Childe orChilder,tliatshalbeof suche Insolency and wast- 
> iige, that, .[they] shall . .waste and destroye by theyr folyes 
alt that other noble men hath purchased to their handes. 
1547 Act T. Edm. t'l, c. 12 § I For the Repressing of llie 
Insolency and Unruliness of Men. « 1S77 Silt T. Smith 
CoiJii/nu. Elis'. (i6og) 8 The frailtie of mans nature, .cannot 
abide or beare long that absolute and vncontrolled autho- 
ritie, without swelling into too much pride and insolencie. 
i6So_\VELpoN Cyt. y<ts. I 62 Those made him pioud, over- 
valuing himselfe, and undei-valuing others, and infected 
with a Jtinde of insolency. 1698 [R. Ferguson] Vyaw Ecclcs. 
34 Acting with that Insolency, which may adminlster_ occa- 
sion to Sathan and his Instiuments to reproach Religion. 

b. with an and//. = Insolence sb. i c. 

1581 S.wiLE racitus, As'i'ic. {1622) 1S9 The Britans endure 
leuies of men and money., if insolencies bee foiboinej in- 
dignities they cannot abide. 1646 Snt T. Browne EseiA. 
Ej>. I. i. 4 Vainly attempting not only insolencies, but im- 
possibilities, he deceived himselfe as low as hell. 1680-90 
Temple Ess, Pop. Dtstonf. Wks. 1731 1. 264 To secure our 
Trade from the Danger of all 'Turkish Py'racies, or sudden 
Insults or Insolencies of our Neighbours. 1698 \V. CniLCor 
Evil Tkoushts \\. (1851) 74 The reason of fasting being 
made a duty, is in order to tame the insolencies of the flesh. 
1729 Shelvocke Artillery v. 355 'X'he Grecians observed 
them [revels of Bacchus] with the most horrid Excesses 
and Insolencies imaginable. 1796 Amer. Ceop. H. 

432 'i’hey keep up a small fleet for curbing tbe insolencies 
of the piratical slates of Baibarj'. 

c. tmnsf. = Insolence sb . i d. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgnuiagc (1614) 760 A truer conversion 
of the American woild, tlien hitherto our Humorists, or 
Spanish insolencies have intended. 

2 . Unusualaess: = Insolence sb. 3. With an 
and pL An unusual act or occurrence. 

r6ia Donne LAt. (1651) 123 The D. of Espernon . . with 
600 horse in his train . . came with him into the court : 
which is an insolency reraarltable here. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. E.veinp 111. Disc. xvi. § 3. 58 Every ill e.xample . . is a 
scandall, because it invites others to do the like . . taking oft' 
the strangenesse and insolency of the act, 1649 G- Daniel 
Trimrck.i Rich. //, .\lv, Strange Insolencyes and vnheard 
of Things . . 'f hey act. 1663 J, SrENCEit Prodigies (1665! 1 31 
The_ History of Pra3_ternatural Occmrences . . Such inso- 
lencies in Nature give us to understand, that the most 
common rules of Natural Operation are not without e.vcep- 
tion. 

b. Affectedness in the choice of imusual words. 
[L. insoknlia vcrbonm.\ 

^1644 Bulwer Chiron. 33 In the Primitive times of elocu- 
tion, when eloquence began to fiowre and bud, and inso- 
lencie was rarely entertained. 

Insolent (hnsulent), a. (sb.) [ad. L. insolent- 
em unaccustomed, unusual, excessive, immodeiate, 
haughty, arrogant, insolent, f. in- (In- 3) d- solent- 
em, pr. pple. of solere to be accustomed. Cf. I'. 
insolent (R. Estienue, 1549 ).] 

I. fl- Proud, disdainful, haughty, arrogant, 
overbearing; offensively contemptuous of the rights 
or feelings of others. Said of the powerful, rich, 
or successful, their actions, etc. Obs. or blended 
with 3, 

_ r 1386 Chaucer /’ rti-j. T. 7325 Insolent is he that despiseth 
in his luggement alle othere folk, as to regard of his value 
and of his konnyng and of his spelcyng and of his berymg. 
1596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. tGlobe) 636/2 Thorough 
greatnes of their late conquests and seignories they grewe 
insolent. 1617 Moryson Itin. n. 87 These being neeier,. 
were most insolent upon that City. 1676 tr. Giiillatiere' s 
Voy. Athens i6 A haughty insolent person who affected to 
make himself terrible. i72jr-38 Gay Fables i. .\.xiv. 26 
' What arrogance 1 ' the snail replied ; ‘ How insolent is 
upstart pride ! ' i84o'rHiKLWALL Greece Ivi. VII. i8g Anti- 
pater was neither insolent nor cruel. 1858 Trench Synon. 
iV. T. § 30 (1876) loi The boastful in words, the proud in 
thoughts, the insolent and injurious in acts. 

Jig- . *822 Shelley Hellas 344 One star with insolent and 
victorious light Hovers above its fall. 1830 Galt Lawrie 
T. Ill, iii. (XS49) 93 The insolent and unknown waters which 
had so swelled the river, .shrunk within their banks, 
b- Comb,, as insolent-looking adj, 

1886 W. J. Tucker E . Europe ig8 The numberless Jewish 
equipages with all those insolent-looking Hebrew women 
of the Leopoldstadt. 

2. Contemptuous of rightful authority ; presump- 
tuously or offensively contemptuous ; impertinently 
insulting. Said of those who treat superiors or 
equals with offensive familiarity or disrespect, 

1678 hlAKVELL Groiuth Popery 4 This last and Insolentest 
attempt upon the credulity of mankind. 1685 Baxter 
Paraphr. N. 71, Matt. .xii. 39-40 God will not gratifie their 
insolent demand. 1706 Phillips, Insolent, saucy, bold, 
malapert, proud, haughty, disdainful, presumptuous. 1793 
Burke Policy rtl/Z/er Wks. 1842 I. 604 Their revolutionary 
tribunals, where every idea of natural justice . . have been 
trodden under foot with the most insolent mockery. 1836 
Fboude Hist. Eng. (185S) II. vii. 128 Bonner’s tongue was 
insolent, and under bad control. 1884 Pae Eustace 69 He 
is an idle, drunken, insolent fellow, 
f 3. Extravagant, immoderate, going beyond the 
boimds of propriety. Obs. 


c 1480 Henryson hJoy. Fab. i. ii, Damesellis wanton, and j 
insolent, 'I'hat fane wald play, and on the sticit be .senc [ 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 15 'rhurston wasted . . the guudes 1 
of that place, in lechei -y, and by other insolent ine.'ines. 1712 
S i EicLE Sped. No. 312 p 2 The constant Pursuit of Pleasui e 
has in it something insolent and improper for our Being. ! 
Ibid. No. 426 1*4 All the lixtremities of Houshold Expence, ^ 
Furniture, and insolent Equipage. j 

1 4. 1^?) Swelling, exulting : in good sense, rare. 1 
1389 PuTTENiiAM Eug. PoLsie I. .\xxi. (Arb.) 77 For diltie 
and ainourous Ode I liiide Sir Walter Rawleyghs vayne 
most loftie, insolent, and passionate. 

II. 1 5- Unfrequented. Obs. rare. 

L 1420 Pallad. on Hush. xii. 57 Where is lond vnkept & 
insolent [;Y^/1> insolcns ct incnstodila] Take from the tioiike 
al dene, vntil so hie As beestis may. .Alteyiie. 

1 6. Unaccustomed, unwonted, unusual, strange. 
1586 Pettie Gnazro's Cw. Conv. To Rdr. Avij, If one 
chance to deiive any word from the Latine, which is insolent 
to their eares. .they forthwith make a jest at it. 159* R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 26 Letting passe to speake of the insolent 
greatnes of the Piramides of Memphis. 1608 A. Willet 
He.eapla E.rod. 46S 'Phis is an vnwonted and insolent signi- 
fication of the word. 1612. Brinsley End. Lit. -x. (1627) 164 
Words which are insolent, hard and out of use, are to be as 
warily avoided. x6st I'nlier's Abel Rediv., Bradford 181 
This favour, though extraordinary and insolent, was thought 
well bestowed upon him by the whole University. 1665 J i:k. 
T.aylok Uniim Neccss. viii. g 3 The plnase is insolent, and 
the exposition violent. 

+ 7. Unused or unaccustomed to a thing ; inex- 
perienced. Obs. 

C1480 Henryson t5‘ Eitryd. 20 Tendouris lo j’ung 
and insolent. 1598 Mabsion Pygnial. iv. 153 Would euer 
any erudite Pedant Seeme in liis aitles lines so insolent ? 

B. sb. An insolent person (in senses 1 and 2 ). 
iSpS Shaus. yokn 11. i. 122 Out, in.solent, thy bastard shall 
be King, That thou maist be a Queen, and checke the 
world 1 1639 tr. Du Bosi/s Compl. tVoman ii. 6r The sal- 
vation of these insolents, seems desperate, tlieir repentance 
. . Miracles. _ 167a J. Philufs Montelion's Predict. 10 What 
Christian will be a Second to such Insolents? 1765 H. 
Wali'OLE Otranto v. (1798) 82 'I'hou art an insolent. 189S 
Academy 8 Oct. 28/1, 1 am [acquainted] with insolents, and 
you are one. 

Insolently (imsolentli), adv. [f. prec. -f -LY 2.] 

1. In an insolent manner; haughtily, overbear- 
ingly ; with insulting or presumptuous arrogance 
or contempt. 

1494 Fauyan Chron. vi. cl.xiv. 15S Charlys, the sone of 
Charlys the Ballyd..had rulyd hym insolently, and done in 
that countrey dyuerse outragyous dedes. jfo3 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1638) 301 Thou.. dost most insolently and vn- 
aduisedly.. propound many conditions of peace, of such 
qualitie and condition that mync eats scow to hear the 
same. 169s Ln. Preston Boeth. Pref. 8 .Afflicted Veitue is 
insolently stabbed with all manner of Repi caches. 1725 
Pope Odysy xviii. 172 Yon tiain Of haughty spoilers, in- 
solently vain. 1791 GentL Alag. 32/2 'i'he gentleman whom 
he has insolently called Thersites, and the modern Zoihis. 
Mod. A soldier who behaved insolently to his officer. 
t 2 . In an unaccustomed or imusual way ; 
strangely. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. P'reart's ArcJdt. 133 The interpreter of 
Hans Bloome names it \tsnid\ the Top of a Pillar, but very 
insolently; it being indeed the small fascia jiart of the Doric 
architrave. 

t I'nsolentuess. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. -i- 
-NESS.] The quality of being insolent ; insolence, 
arrogance. 

a 1392 Greene Selivtus \Vk,s. 1881-3 XIV. 223 And if the 
Bassaes knew I sought their grace. It would the moie in- 
Cl ease their insolentnes.se. 1727 in Bailey voi. II. 

Insolible, obs. form of Insoluble sb. 

■[ luSO'lid, a. Obs. rare, [ad. L. insolid-iis, f. 
in- (In- 3) + solid-ns Solid. Cf. obs. F. insolide 
‘ vnsolide, loose, weake, feeble’ (Colgr.), perh. the 
immed. source.] Not solid ; unsubstantial ; weak, 
llimsy, liglit, unstable. 

i6r8 'F. Adams Spir, Eye-salve Wks. 1862 II. 381 The 
second defect in the eye is an insolid levity, it is roving, like 
Dinah’s, and ravished abroad. <11658 J. Durham Exp. licve- 
laiion in. ii. (1680) 173 Learning seiveth to enable one, in 
searching for truth, to conceive what is solide or insolide. 

Insolidity (insoli-diti). ? Obs. [f. In- 3 + 
Solidity : cf. prec. and F. insolidite (i 6 th c. in 
Godef.).] Absence of solidity; want of firmness 
or stability ; frailty, flimsiness, weakness. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 3 Notwith-standing the need- 
fulnes of such Insoliditie, it is. .as requisite, that the Bones 
were not continuall. 16^ H. More Myst. Godt. v. xvi. 201 
A demonstration of the in.solidity of this Exception. 1827 
Jarman Powell’s Devises II. loi Enough has been said . . 
to shew the in-solidity of such a distinction, 
t Insolite, rz. Obs. rare. (Also 5 -ute, 7 *ete.) 
[a. F. insolite ( 1 6 th c.), ad. L. insolit-us unusual, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) -f solihis accustomed, from solere to be 
wont.] Unusual, imaccustoraed, strange. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 Thyng not acustumed, niei - 
ucyllousS: Insojute. _ <11622 J, Randall St. Pauls Triumph 
Ep. Ded. A, It is no insolete nor unwarrantable course. 1667 
Waterhouse AVrtiLwrf/. 99 Punished with an amazing and 
insolite judgment. 

lusolubility (inspliwbi-Kti). [ad. L. type *in- 
solubilitas (prob. in mod.L.), f. insolubilis Insolu- 
ble : see -ITY. Cf. F. insohibilite (1765 in Diet. 
Ecad.).] The quality of bein^ insoluble, 
fl. Incapability of being dissolved; indissolu- 
bility. Obs. rare‘~\ 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpps Comic. Trent vii. an. 1563 (1676) 
627 After he had spoken, .of the insolubility of Jlarriage. 


2. Iiicaimbilily of being solved or luiravelled ; 
also, an insoluble problem. 

1837 Wheweli. //A r. Induct. .Ii. (1857} I. 330 The iiisolu- 
bility of this problem. 1851 Carlyle Sterling i. xk (1872) 
63 His health was already very threatening. .rendering the 
future, .an insolubility foi him. 

3. Incapability of being dissolved in a liquid. 

1791 W. Nicholson tr. CfiaptaVs Elent. Chem. (1800) 111. 

07 Its insolubility in the raensLiuums which usually dis- 
.solve resins. 1805-17 R. Jaaieson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 300 The 
solubility or insolubility of minerals in_ the fluxes. 1871 
Roscoe Elem. Chem. 212 'I'hc greater insolubility of the 
double chloride. 

Insoluble (inspli/d)’!;, a. (sb.) Also 4-5 -ibil, 
-ible. [ad. L. insolnbil-is. f. in- (In- 3 ) + solnbilis 
Soluble.] Not soluble. 

1. That cannot be dissolved, undone, or loosed ; 
indissoluble. Now i-are. 

1382 Wyclie Hcb. vii. 16 Lyf insolible [^/«ix or that niay 
not be A'lidon]. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Insp. iv. qo They 
baue broken . . tlie insoluble bonde ivlierewith they were 
bounde to God and to the Chirch. 1605 A. Willet He.xapln 
Gen. 426 Augustine and Eucherius Ihinke this knot to be 
insoluble. 1609 Holl.and MarceU.'s.\\.yX\. 71 The 

founost of every lanke in the vaward stood firme and fast, 
like a strong and insoluble wall. 1^5 Ld. Presion Bocih. 
II. 77 Bound in the insoluble Chains of his Lusts. 1846 
Guoie Greece i. xvi. [1862) II. .406 The insoluble knot 
whereby the yoke was attached. 

t b. Of arguments : Irrefragable, irrefutable. 
Obs. rare. 

1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 944/2 [’lo] stand for a 
sme & an insoluble argument. 1616 Bullorar, Insoluble, 
that which cannot be loosed : vnanswerable. 1676 Makvi;ll 
Mr. Swirke 30 All these contradictory Arguments which 
either of them had once fancied so insoluble. 

2. That cannot be solved, as a difficulty, questiou, 
problem, etc. ; incapable of being resolved or ex- 
plained ; not susceptible of solution ; unsolvable. 

1393 Langl. P. PL C. XVII. 231 Freres fele sithes. .Meuen 
motifs meny tymes Insolibles and fallaces, That bolie lered 
and lewed of here by-leyue douten. 1529 More Dyaloge i. 
Wks. 165/2 Ye should . . bane remayned in an insoluble 
doute in a matter of the faith, 1634 Jackson Creed vii. iv. 
§ 3 The number of insoluble problems is in divinity much 
greater than in any other faculty. 1738 /Varburton Div. 
Legal, u. App. Wks. iSit II. 244 An insoluble question 
concerning the origin of evil. 1851 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. 
(1S63) I. i.x. 236 Unsolved, if not insoluble problems, 1875 
JowEiT Plato (ed. 0) IV. 134 Plato does not treat even this 
. .class of difticuUies’as hopeless or insoluble, 

3. Incapable of being dissolved in a liquid, 

1713 Dcrk.aai Phys.-Theol. iv. .xi. (1727) 198 'I'hat wonder- 
ful Faculty of the Stomachs of all Creatures, to_ dissolve all 
the several Sorts of Food . . even sometimes 'rhings of that 
Consistency as seem 1 nsoluble. 1791 Hamilton Berlhollet'.s 
Dyeing I. i. 1. ii. 30 It forms an insoluble salt which is pre. 
cipitated. 1857 G. Bird Clrin. Deposits 121 The soluble 
phosphates . . far e.xceed in quantity the insoluble salts. 

4. Of a debt : That cannot be discharged or 
paid off. 

1850 RoBEinsoN Serin. Ser, t. v. (1881) 76 Remoisc is like 
the clog of an insoluble debt. 

B. sb. Something insoluble ; a difficulty or pro- 
blem that cannot be solved or explained. 

1387 Trevtsa Higden (Rolls) III. 203 pan )je iuges sigh 
pat pe cause was brigous, as it were an insolible, and put it 
of to a wel longe day. c 1440 Capgr.ave Life St. Katk. iv. 
1713 To sey of it that it is passyble, Seraeth to me a ful gret 
insolible. 1531 Elyot Gem. iii. vi, That good lawes be 
tourned in lo Sophemes and insolubles. 2532 tAows Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 355/1 'Fyndalles tryflinge sophisticacions, 
whv'cbe he woulde shoulde seeme so solempne. .insolubles. 

Hence InsolulJly adv., in an insoluble manner 
or degree. 

Mod. The affair is insolubly mysterious. 

Insolubleness (ins[?'lizzb’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or state of being insoluble. 

1672 BovLE//j'</wjf, Disc. II. y. Wks. 1772 III. 624, 1 shall 
return to doctor More, and consider the objection he frames 
from the suppo.sed insolubleness of it. 1886 Century Mag. 
XXXII. 89s In spite of their perhaps necessary insoluble- 
ness. 1890 Spectator 15 May, The new questions that arise 
. , have in them an apparent quality of insolubleness. 

Insolute, erron. form of Insolite, Obs.^ 
t Insolu'tive, tz, Obs. rare~'^, [f. In--" + L. 
soliit-, ppl. stem of solvere to pay -h -IVE.] Not able 
lo pay ; = Insolvent. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. 341 A person insolutivc, or fas 
we commonly say) insolvent, is a Bankrupt. 

Insolvable (insp'lvab’l), a. [In-I^. Cf. I. 
insolvable (1431 in Godef. Compl. ; in Cotgr.).] 
Incapable of being solved. 

"j- 1. That cannot be loosed, unbound, or untied ; 
= Insoluble a. i. Obs. 

1652 Kirkwan Clerio iS- Lozia 95 'I'hejr souls and hearts 
weie knit in an insolvable knot. <11690 in Somers 'Iracts I. 
442 'I'hey would scarce apprehend that it could he a more 
strong or insolvable Bond. 1725 Pope Odyss. viii. 400 lo 
guard with bands Insolvable these gifts, thy care demands. 

2. That cannot be solved or explained ; — In- 
soluble 2. 

1693 W. Compl. Library II. 362 The Doctrine.. is per- 
plext with an infinite number of Monstrous and insolvable 
Difficulties. 1741 Watts ImProv. Mhui 1. i. § 3 Geometry, 
wherein there appear some insolvable difficulties. 1884 Chr. 
Comvrw. 28 Fell. 465/2 Answers are vainly sought to in- 
solvable problems. 

3. Incapable of being dissolved; = Insoluble 3. 

*823 J. Badcock Dow. Amuscni. 25 Being itself insolvable 

in any known menstruum. 



INSOLVABLENESS. 

4 . Of a bank note or bill : That cannot be cashed. 
1846 H.'VWTHORNr. Ufosses 11. viii. Earth's Holocaust 140 
K Inmdle of counterfeit or inaolvahle bank-notes. 
f6. Ofa debt: That cannot be paid. Ohs. rare— \ 
17SS Johnson, Etsolvnble,. .thui cannot be paid. 

1 6 . Unable to pay one’s debts ; = Insol VKNT 

1648 tr. Senai/lt’s Paraphr. Job 202 I'aking pavvnes of 
those wh o wei e insolvable. 1730-6 Bailcv (folio), hisok'abic, 
not able to pay. 

Hence Insolvabi-lity, incapability of being solved 
or explained. Xusolvableness, ‘ tincapableness 
of being loosed or resolved’ (Bailey vol. IT, 1727). 
Insol’vably adv., insolnbly. 

179s G. Wakefield Reply to md Pt. Aye Reason 43 
Something, .so insol vably problematical, a 1834 CoLERincn: 
Lit. Rem. (1839) lY. 371 A= soon as its in.solvibility. .is 
proved and accounted for. Smithsonian Rep. 100 A de- 

monstration of the insolvaliility of this historic problem. 

ZnsO'lvence. rare. [f. Insolvent a. : see 
-ENCE.] The fact of becoming insolvent. 

*793 J' Williams Calm Exam. 88 The ..property of a 
DTOtor, whether .acquired anterior or posterior to his In- 
solvence. 

Insolvency (inspdvensi). [f. Insolvent a. -. 
see -ENcr.] I'he state or condition of being in- 
solvent ; the fact of being unable to pay one’s debts 
or discharge one’s liabilities ; an instance of this. 

i6tfo Jer. Taylor Dnct. Djtbii, ni. ii. rule vii. § ii. lai If 
the Father be under torment or imprisonment for insolvency. 
a 1687 Petty Pol. A riih. (1^0) 6 One fifth part was abated 
for non-valuers or Insolvencie.s. 1725 Loud. Gaz. No. 6388/8 
Prisoners . . who intend to take the Benefit of the Act of 
Insolvency. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. v. Ixiv. 513 If the 
insolvency of one great merchant, or banker, produce great 
distress in a couhtry, how dreadful must he the consequence 
attending the insolvency of such a nation as England ! 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. hid. II. 61 The king'.s insolvency .. 
destroyed the credit of his tokens from the first. 

b. transf. Failure to meet engagements. 

1896 Daily News 12 Feb. 3/5 Was there ever such a con- 
fession of diplomatic insolvency? 

Insolvent (insp-lvent), a. (ri.) [f. In - 3 + 

Solvent, L. solvent-em paying.] Not solvent. 

1 . Unable to pay one’s debts or discharge one’s 
liabilities ; bankrupt. Said of persons, companies, 
commercial or financial concerns, estates, etc. 

* 59 * Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 246 The. .merchants tiad- 
Inge those countrie.s. .became in.solvent. i66a Petty Taxes 
57 Why should not insolvent thieves be rather punished 
with slavery than death ? 1781 Gibbon Decl. F. xvii. II. 
71 The cruel treatment of the insolvent debtors of the state. 
1817 Ln. Ellenborough in Mavle ,5- Sekuyn's Rep. VI. 316 
When he knew him.self insolvent, and when ruin and bank- 
ruptcy were staring him in the face. 1871 Markbv Elem. 
Law § 548 A man may owe more than he is worth, and 
therefore if a money value i.s .set on Ins collective legal rela- 
tions he may be what is called insolvent. 1883 Law Times 
so Oct. 409/1 The proceedings connected with the manage- 
ment, in insolvent estate.s. 

f 2 . Not .able to be cashed or realized. Ohs. 

1667 Ormonde MSS. in loth Rep. Hist. PPSS. Comm. 
App. V. 45 Your petitioner received .assignments for part of 
.SIX moneths' pay for the said troop, part of which assign- 
ments proved in.solvent. 1728 Young Love Fame v. 400 
How will the miser .startle, to be told Of such a wonder, as 
in.solvent gold? 

3 , Of, pertaining, or relating to insolvents or in- 
solvency. 

, ’,® 37 . Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. II. 365 In Phila. 
delphia, from six to eight hundred persons annually take 
the benefit of the insolvent laws. 1837 Thackeray Ravens- 
winy i, He had been through the Insolvent Court. 1853 
Wharton Pa, Digest II. 19 A debtor who has no property 
whatever is nevertheless entitled to the benefit of the in- 
.solvent laws. 

B. sb. An insolvent debtor. 

17 »S Watts Logic i. vi. § 2 An insolvent is a man tliat 
cannot pay his debts. 1767 T. Hutcihnsom Plist. .Mass. II. 

I . 6s Creditors of a deceased insolvent shall be paid their full 
debts. _ 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 419 An insolvent 
as distinguished from a bankrupt, was an insolvent who 
wa.s not a trader ; for originally only a trader could be made 
bankrupt, in the sense of obtaining an absolute discharge 
from his debts, while the future estate of .an insolvent le- 
mained liable for his debts, even after his discharge. 

Hence + Insolveutuess (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 
In so mekylle, var. Insameikle, Sc. Obs., inso- 
much. 

II Insomnia (ins^^-mnia). Also 7 in anglicized 
form insomnie ; 7. 7-9 insomnium. [L. insomnia 
sleeplessness, f. insomnis sleepless, f. in- (In- li) + 
somnns sleep, Cf. F. insomnie (1680 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Inability to sleep ; sleeplessness. 

, «. *758 J.S. LeDran's Observ. Surg. (1771) 107 The Patient 
laboured under Insomnia. 1863 Reade Hand Cash (1864) 

II. XX. 322 It accused Alfred of headache, insomnia, nightly 
visions. _ 1879 F. S. Bridges Round World in six Months 
218 So intolerable vvas the responsibility, that all these men 
became afflicted with insomnia, and could scarcely ever rest. 

1623 CocicERAM, Insomnie, watching, want of power 
to sleeps. 

y. 1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1699) 262/1 To ease tlie 
Hqad-ach, correct Insomniimts, or vehemently to stupify. 
1836 Kane Arct. E.xpl. I. xiv. 156, I am so afflicted with 
the vnsoninpim of this eternal night, that I rise at any time 
between midnight and noon. 

t Inso'inniate, v. Obs. [irreg. f. L. in- (In- 2) 

4 satnnus sleep + -ate 3 ,] trans. To put to sleep. 
r»i657 _R. Loveday Lett. (16631 267 A Mercurial Cadu- 
casus to insomniate the Argus-eyes of jealous people 1 
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Xnsomnious (insp-mnias), a. rare. [acl. L. 
tnsomnios-us sleepless, f. insomnia : see -ou.s.] 
Affected with insomnia; sleepless, unable to sleep. 

11638 Philufs, Insomnions, wanting sleep, also apt tn 
dream. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), Insomnions, troubled with 
dreams, not sleeping .soundly. 1865 Grote Plato (1875) III. 
xxxvii. 576 Nurses., lull to sleep an insomnious child .. by 
swinging him about in their arms. 1894 P?d’ltshers Advt., 
Ihose who sleep well, those who dream, and tho.se who 
are insomnious. 

^ Erroneously, [from L. insomniutn dream.] 

1636 Blount (flossogr., Insomnions, troubled with creams, 
that dreameth much in his sleep. 1658 [see above], jyar 
Bailey, Insomnions, troubled with Dreams, full of Dreams. 

Insomnolence (insp-mniTlens). rare. [In- 3 ] 
The state of being insomnolent ; insomnia. 

1823 Southey in Q. Res*. XNVI. 315 He brought on a 
habit of insomnolence and a loathing of food.' 1834 — 
Doctor I. vi. 7 O Doctor, for one of thy comfortable com- 
posing draughts 1 — Two ! here’s a case of insomnolence ! 
1843 Sir H. Taylor Edsvin the Fair 1. ii, Su.spicion'.s wast- 
ing pale insomnolence. 

Inso’mnoleiicy. rare. [In- 3.] =prec. 

a 1843 Lis’es Brit. Physic., Hnrs>ey 11857) 57 He was troubled 
with insomnolency, and would then get up and walk about 
Ills chamber in his shirt, till he was pretty cool, or even till 
^ began to shiver. 1859 H- I’; Burton Cenir. A/r. in 
Jrnl. Geogr. Soc. XXIX. 40 An Impaired appetite, nausea, 
general debility, and a weary insoinnolency . . await the 
patient when the malady’ has passed away. 

Inso’xnuolent, a. (sb.) rare. [In- 3.] Sleep- 
less; unable to sleep; = Insomnious rz. In qiiot. 
as sb. One affected with insomnia. 

Chicago Advance May, I know that the poor in- 
siMnoIents will not despise any device for winning sleep. 

Insomuch. (instim»-tj), adv. [The three words 
in so much, since 1 6th c. usually written conjunctl}’.] 

1 . absol. To such an extent or degree ; so much, 
so far. rare. 

c 1380WVCLI F S el. Whs. III. 433 Her [pi iests’] power, gederid 
togeder, in .so myche passih power of Petre. 1823 J. Badcock 
Dam. Amiisem. p. vi. If one fact.. has lost a panicle of its 
interest, .insomuch is the Editor’s design frustrated. 

2 . Insomuch as. a. Inasmuch as, in that, seeing 
that, since. 

1483 Canton /-’rr/'A ij- V. Prol., In so much as 1 am not 
1' rench by birth, but born, .in the city of Maiseilles. c ikoq 
A aavi Bel * 5 ' Clym of Clo^igli 489 We beseche you now, 
Ihat you giaunt vs grace, Insomuche as we be to you 
comen. 1383 Stanyhur.st FEneis i. (Arb.) 19 In so much 
as of mankind the Emperor heaunlye -And father of thee 
Gods too thee the auctoritye signed. 1836 Wesim. Rev. 

*05 To lie suie ..the pre.sent law is inopeiative; 
insomuch as the Universities .. contain teachers who have 
never subscribed this famous confession. 
th. = Insomuch that: see 3. Obs. 

XS79-80 North Plutarch (1676) 181 Now this did more 
encrease . , the Peoples good opinion of his sufficiency, and 
wise conduction of an Army ; insomuch as they thought him 
invincible. _ 1628 Hobbes Thucyd. (1822) 8 Insomuch as 
never resting they improvd not their power. 1658 Earl 
Monm. tr. Parnta's Hist. Wars Cyprus i. H. 25 They lan 
every day through the Territories .. insomuch as Bernardo 
I\Mlepiero..was so sorely wounded, as he fell down dead 
off his horseback. 

c. To such an extent as, so as ; see i. 

1651 HoBiir.s iewik//?. i. .xii. 54 They attribute their for- 
tuue to a staudftv by, to a lucky or unlucky place [etc.] . . 
in.somuch as to believe, they have power to turn a stone 
into bread [etc.]. 1718 Freethinker No. 61 T 14 Tlie True 

Breed . . Is veiy Alert, insomuch as to pass frequently for a 
Clatr of Intrepids. (11832 Bekuiam Deontology (183.1) II. 
306 111 so much and in so fai as they’ are susceptible of be- 
coming [etc.]. 

3 . Insomuch ihat : To such an extent that, so 
that. (The most usual construction.) 

(I I4SO AYiri de la. 7'w2'(r868) iig In so nioche that she 
had al that she aught to haue by right and of custume. 
*535 Coverdale i Macc. i. 3 In so iiioch, yt the worlde 
smde in gieate awe of him. 1568 Grafton Chton. II. 420 
[They] did deme to deliver them, insomuch, that the king 
openly s.ayd, that., he would take them without deliver- 
atmee. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. 449 There is much more 
pains required for the remembring of them, than of the 
Rules themselve.s; insomuch that many eminent Grain- 
niari.niis have written against Analogy, both in Greek and 
Latin. 17x1 Addison Sped. No. 60 p 3 The lover was 
thunder-struck with his Misfortune, insomuch that in a 
little time after he lost his Senses. 1833-42 Alison Hist. 
Europe (1849-50) XIY. .xci\’. § i. i The rain fell in torrents, 
insomuch that, .the strldiers were often ankle-deep in watei. 
t 4 . With ellipsis of as-. Inasmuch as, in that ; 
== 2 a. Obs. 

1600 Shaks. a. V. L. m. ii. 60, I speake not this, that you 
Shoum beare a good opinion of my knowledge ; insomuch 
(I say) I know y'ou are. 1603 Tiwmf- Quersit. i. v. ao -Among 
salts, some are earthie , , insomuch some of them are fixed, 
and are of the natuie of earth. 

Insonder ; see Insunder. 

InSOUOrOUS (instmoe’ras), a. rare. [In- S,] 
Not sonorous ; giving a dull or muffled sound. 

, il^iPortnight's Ramble ii An insonoroits voice exclaim- 
ing, Damn your day-lights, „stop the coach 1 1880 J. hi. 
KOBEi^TsoN C?7V. Mcth, 75 The old music«room, with 
Its straitened insonorous instruments, 
flnsoo’t, z;. Obs. rare. In 7 insutt. [In- 2.] 
tram. To cover with soot, make sooty. 
i6ti Florio, Incaligbiare, Isifitliginire . . to insutt, 
insootii, adv., for in sooth : see Sooth sb, 
Insorb (ins^ub), V. rare. -ff- In- 1 4 - L. sorbere 
to suck up.] trails. To absorb into. So InsoT* 
bent a,, absorbing in, absorbent. 
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* 75 ® Lucas Rst. IFateiy I. 44 Ppifor.atioii s(3 e.xtrcmely 
minute . . as the insorbent poies of vegetables and animals. 
Ibid. III. 175 He knew that animal bodies . , were endued 
wilh_ insorbent pores. 1878 Foster Phys. n, i. 183 The 
nutritious digested mateiial is . . insorbed into the blood. 

t Insorde'scent, «. R. C. Ch. Obs. [ad. I,. 
insordescent-em , pr. pple. of insordescere to become 
foul or dirty, f. in- (In- + sordt’seere to become 
dirty, f. sordi’s dirt, filth.] lit. Increasing in filthi- 
ness; in quot.y^. So tI**sorde-sceiice. 

* 73 * Chandler tr. Limborch's Hist. Ingnis. II. m. xvlll. 
82 A M.an is said to be insordescent in Fixcommuniention, 
who, after he hath been by Name declared Excommunicate, 
persists in that Excommunication for a N'ear. Ibid., He 
must be deprived of his Benefice for Insordescence, 

t luso'rdid, a. Obs. rare [f. In- 3 -t- Sordid.] 
Not sordid, unsordid ; generous. 

1660 Waterhouse Arms Aj- Arm. 117 For a true Souldiei , , 
is a man of liberal and insoulid principles. 

Insorwe(n, variant of Unsorrow zt, Ohs, 

(I Insouciance (ghswsza-hs, occas. insjl'sians). 
[F., f. next : see -ance.] Carelessness, indifference, 
unconcern. 

1799 W. G. Browne Trav. Afiica, etc. x.\i. 319 Among 
the poorer class of all countries pievails a kind of insouci- 
ance. 1847 Longf. ill Li/c (1891) II. Ss Farewell the sweet 
insouciance of lettered ease. 1878 H. M. Stanley Dnik 
Coat. I. xii. 318, I could not help smiling at the diplomatic 
insouciance of this man. 

II Insouciant (insz/’siant, Fr. gnsjiszah). [F., 
f. in- (In- 3 } + sonciant caring, pr. pple. of soitcier 
to care:— L. soUiciiarc to disturb, agitate.] Care- 
less, indifferent, unconcerned. 

1829 Scott A nne of G. xxix. This insouciant, light-tem- 
pered, gay, and thoughtless disposition, conducted Ren£ . . 
to a hale and miithful old age. 1848 Mill/’o/. Econ.xi. 
ix. § 3 (1876) 197 _What race would not be indolent and in- 
souciant when things are so arianged that they derive no ad- 
vantage from forethought and exertion ? _ i888 Pall Mall G. 
12 Jan. 2/1 On such subjects, an insoiici.ant agnosticism is 
the most philosophic attitude. 

Hence Insou'oiantly adv.. carelessly, with an air 
of unconcern. 

1880 J. FIawtiiorne Ellice Quentin, etc. I. no Should 
I . . stalk insouciantly’ through the crowd and up the beach 
ns I was ? 

Insoul, variant of Ensoul v. 

’h Insou’ndable, a. Obs. rare, [In- 3.J Incap- 
able of being sounded ; unfathomable. 

i6(x> W. Watson Dccacordon (1602) 139 Herein is .an in- 
S( 7 Und.able deapth. 

'h luso'Vir*, V. Obs. rare. In 4 itorih. dial, insawe. 
[f. iN-f + Sow V., after L. insercrel] trails. To 
sow in, set in as seed. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesn . . dr.awes 
I by he rote vyces, seltys vertus, insawes charytee. 
j luspan (inspK’n), v. S. African, [a. Du. in- 
\ sfaiin-en, f, in adv. in + sfannen to span, stretcli, 
bend, put horses I0.] trans. To yoke (ox-en, horses, 
etc.) in a team to a vehicle ; to harness (a wagonj. 

1852 Blackw. Mag, LXXI. 294 (Cape^ Colony) At noon, 
the cattle, which have been turned out to graze, are ‘ in- 
simnnecl ’, and the march continues. 1880 Sir S. Lakeman 
Kajfir-Land 36 The Hottentot drivers inspanned the bul- 
locks. 1883 Olivf._ Schreiner Story A/r. Farm ii. xii, The 
waggon . . stood ‘ in-spanned’ before the door. F. H. 

Guillemard Cruise ' Marchesa' I. igi The agent of the 
Alaska Commercial Company had kindly provided ns with 
dog-sledges, and we found them ‘inspanned’ and w.aiting 
for us. 1887 Rider Haggard fess x.\-i, ‘ Aloiiti ’, said John 
to the Zulu, ‘ inspjin the horses '. 

absol. 1W3 BatowhPs Hunting in Natal 1S2 Inspanned 
about 3 o’clock. 1893 Selou.S Trav. S. E. Africa 93, I 
determined to inspan and hold on niy course to the south. 
Flence Inspa'nning' vbl, sb . ; also X’nspan sb., 
the act of inspanning. 

1879 R. J. Atcheulev Trip Boerlaud 63, I had been 
sound asleep at the time of inspanning. Ibid. 68 We 
managed to get along until next morning’s sunrise and in- 
span. 1887 Rider Haggard Jess ix, John went . . to see 
the inspftnniug of the Cape cart. 

Inspai’ge, Inaparse, var. Inspeege, In.^rerse. 
luspeak (inspf-l;), v. [f. In- i 4- Speak v. Cf, 
Cer. einsprechenl\ trans. To speak (something) 
into ; to produce in the soul by speech. 

1691 E, Taylor Beltmen's Theos. Philos, .xx. 31 God in- 
spake again the Ingiafted Word. 1760 Law Spir. Prayei 

I. 67 When the meicy of God inspoke into Adam a seed of 
the divine life. 1856 Vaughan lUystks (i860) II. xi. i. 219 
The hidden word of piomise, inspoken into all men. 1890 

J, PuLSFOED Loyalty to Christ 1 , 115 His Spirit in us. . will 
nispeak courage and kindle hope. 

Hence I'nspeakiiig vbl. sb . ; Inspo ken pfl. a. 

...* 75 * Bp- Lavington Method. Papists (1734) II. 

111. 88 By Visions, In-speakings, Ecstasies [etc.]. 1752 Law 

Spir. Lowe ii. (1816) 94 Jesus Christ, .the inspoken word. 

t Inspea’lcalsle, a. Obs. [In- 3,] Unspeak- 
able. 

1504 Lady Margaret tr. De Imiiatiane iv. xviii. 282 In 
sechyng so besily the hye inspekeable thynges. 1548-0 
[ (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Collect All Saints' Day, Those 
I inspeakeabie ioyes, whiche thou hast prepared, 1594 Gref-ne 
&_Lodqe Looking Glass Wks. (Rtldg.) 126/1 0 inspeakable 
inj ustice 1 

Hence f Xuspeakably adv. Ohs., unspeakably. 
(tx6i8 Raleigh (1661) 152 Many other such things, 
to diaw the people to a City inspeakably which leaves be- 
hind them much treasure. 

I’nspeaking, fpl. a, [In adv. 1 1 a.] That 
spealcs within. 
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INSPECTORSHIP. 


1847 B. Bai!ton_ ('1849') 57 That inspeahing word, 

the voice of liis Spirit.^ 1885 A Reasonable Faith 41 To asso- 
ciate the univei sally inspeakiiig voice with a Divine Person. 
■j'lnspe'Cial, obs. erron. writing of phrase in 
special, especially; see SpECiAli, and cf. iNESPP.ciAh. 

c 1470 Harding Chrou. c. H, The Kyngesinspeciall Vmler 
his title. 1313 Bradshaw A 7 . Werhurge i. 3432 Prepnied by 
the hyiig, and orcleyneci inspeciall. 

So f Iiispeoially adv. Cf. Ine.specially. 

1326 in West Atiiiij. Furness (1805) 132 Inspecially for 
the tylhes of ceitain touns and feimholtls. 1537 Nomii ti. 
Guetiara's JDlnll Pr. gi bP Women . .inspecialTye the Pi in- 
cessys and gieat Ladies. 

t I'nSpect, dn Obs. [app. ad. L. inspeettt-s 
looking at, inspection, examination, f. ppl. stem of 
inspich-c\ see next. (Stress orig. inspect, in 18th 
c. inspect: cL respect, aspect i)\ The act of look- 
ing into a matter; inspection, examination. 

0x489 Caxton Blanchardyn lii. 199 Wheiupon they 
fulsone, wythoute eny other inspecte concluded togyder that 
they sholde departe the iiexte daj’e. 1309 Hawes Joyf. 
Medit. V, O God ..In whose inspecte is euery legall se. 
1309 — Past. Picas. \in. (Percy Soc .1 33 And y'f that they 
had in it inspecte. Than tliey would it prayse. 1649 Roberts 
Clavh Bill, ii, 18 The Dooh of life. . whose writing is in- 
delible, whose inspect is desirable, 1693 PtunnAUX Lett. 
(Camden'i 15S Matters of fact .and matters of law', w'l' private 
men can never have a clear inspect into. 1730-46 Thomson 
Autninn 1134 Not so the man of philosophic eye, And In- 
spect sage. 

Inspect (inspe'kt),z'. [f.L. inspect-, ppl. stem 
of inspicere to look into, inspect, examiire, and its 
frequentative inspectd-rc to look at, observe, view : 
cf. mod.F. inspecter (1781 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. irans. To look carefully into ; to view closely 
and critically ; to examine (something) with a view 
to find out its character or condition; now spec, to 
investigate or oversee officially ; see Inspector r. 

1623 CocKERAM, Inspected, looked into. 1670 Sir Sack- 
viLtn Crow in x-dh Rep. Hist. MSS. Conuii. App. v. 16 
That mannifacture grows worse daylie, e.vcept inspected by 
one that Icnowes -worke. 1690 Chii.d Disc, Trade (1694) 8 
All men that make it any part of their bitslness to inspect 
the tine nature and principles of tiade. 1704 Swift T. Tub 
Ded. Posteiity, To keep you in an almost universal ignor- 
ance of our Studies, which it is your inherent birthright to 
inspect. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc, Hist, (1827) VII. xvm. i. 359 
He dreaded inspecting the truth. 1788 V. Knox IVinter 
Even, I. 11. iii. 128 They inspect some of those conceited 
writers. 1841 DTseaeci Amen, Lit, (1867)608 He inspected 
nature with the close eye of a naturalist, i860 TyNmn. 
Glac, 166 Halting at intervals, .to inspect the glacier, 
t 2. in/r. To look closely or carefully; to ex- 
amine into or among, Obs. 

1704 Swirr 'P. Ttih iii, Whoever designs to be a perfect 
witter must inspect into the booksof Clitics. i7osFarquhau 
7'7i.Hn- Rivals n. iii. He has declar’d.. that he would inspect 
into all his accounts himself. 1724 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 
II. 569 That .. you would please to inspect among your 
father's papers. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 8 By inspect- 
ing into the figures and insciiptions of the. .coins. 

Hence Inspected ppl. a., Xuspe'cting vhl, sh. 
z.i\^ppl. a, ; hence Inspcctingfly adv. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 738 Th’ inspected Entrails , 
cou’d no Fates foretell. 1788 in (U.S.) (1894) Apr. 76/1 1 

Places for avercise, and in.specting of arms and accoutre- 1 
ments. 1796-7 Insir. d- Reg. Cavalry (1813) 262 The in- | 
specting General maybe enabled to report the more minutely. | 
1833 Kane Grinneli Exp. xii. 94 JThe bear] rose upon his | 
hind palms, and . . .snuffed the air inspectingly. 1863 A. , 
Tvlor Educ, <S- Maiiuf. 49 The deplorable account of the I 
state of education in the inspected schools. 

luspectable (InspcktabT), a. [f. Inspect v, 

-h -ABLE.] Capable of being inspected. 

1816 Bentham Chrestom. 75 Several such apartments., 
will in this case be inspectable by one and the same person. 
Plence InspectaMTity. 

1830-1 BENTHAM Pay^tySh App. Wks. 1843 102/2 In- 

spectability of the irtspectors. 

t Inspecta'tor. Ohs. rare'-'^. [a. late L. 

inspectator, agent-n. f. L. inspectare to Inspect. 
Cf. F. inspeclateiir (Moliere).] =Inspeotob. 

1393 Norden Stec. Brit., Middlesex ^ Herts i. Prepara- 
tive 17 Ouer-curlous inspectators that seem to bring with 
them a preiudicate censure of the worke. 

Inspection (inspe-kjon). In ME. -oi-, -cy-, 
-oun ; also 5 inspexion. [a. F. inspection, -cion 
(1290 in Godef. Cosnpl.'), ad. L. inspectidn-em, n. 
of action from inspicere to look into, Inspect.] 

1. The action of inspecting or looking narrowly 
into ; careful scrutiny or survey ; close or critical 
examination ; spec, official investigation or over- 
sight : see Inspeotob i. Const, of. 

Trial by hispection: see quot. 1872. Valuation of a 
decimal by inspection : a process whereby a decimal fraction 
of a pound sterling is by rapid scrutiny valued in shillings 
and pence. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 46 His hours of astronomy He 
kepeth as for that party. Which longeth to the inspection 
Of love and his affection. 1426 Lvdg. De Gnil. Pilgr. (E. E. 

T. S.) 10457 Haue her ther-off inspeccyoun, And se her my 
commyssioun. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werhurge i. 626 Con- 
syder the hystory with good inspeccyon. 1368 Grafton 
Chron. II. 353 By the inspection of which statute, the sayde 
newe statute or ordynaunce[etc.] were conceaved in the parlia- 
ment. 1607 E. Grimstone tr, Gonlart's Ment. Hist. 74 The 
olde woman thinking that the inspection of the Urine made 
ine to divine this. 1663 Bovle Occas. Reft. (1848 x8 By the 
casual flights of Birds, and the Inspection of the Intratls of 
Beasts, to learn the will of Heaven. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm, III. xxii, 331 Trial by inspection, or examination. 


]lid. 333 Also, to ascertain any circumstances relative to a 
paiticular day past, it hath been tried by an inspection of 
the almanac by the court. 1830 Guiv Arithmetic (1S72I 
79 To value the decimal of a pound sterling hy inspection. 
1833 Ht. Martineau MaJicli. Sti-ike xii. 128 The account 
book would be .. open to the inspection of all who could 
prove themselves to belong to the Union. 1833 Kani: Gnu- 
7U'llEap. XX si V. 11856) 29S It might, on a hurried inspection, 
be confounded with snow, i860 Tynd.all Glac. i. v. 40 
Dining our inspection of the place. 1872 WhartoHs Lain 
Lex. (ed. 5) 4S8/1 Trialhy Inspection was resorted to when, 
for the greater ex-pedition of a cause, some point or issue . . 
being evidently the object of .sense, was decided by the judges 
of the Court upon the evidence of their own senses. Obsolete. [ 
1876 A thenceum 28 Oct. 354/2 A clear distinction is di awn be- 
tween inspection and examination. . . Inspection . undertakes 
the task of seeing how the school does its dailj' work. 

'1* b. Formerly const, into (cf. In.spect v. 2), in, 
oner, upon. Obs. 

(•1430 l.,ennoyp 10 Connnandm. I^ove in Stowe Chaucer 
(1561) 342 When ye vnlo this b.alade haue inspeccion In my 
making holde me excusable. 163a Lithgow Trav. i. 7 To 
have a quotidian occular inspection, in any obvious object 
of disastious misfortune. 1656 Cromwell Sp. 17 Sept, in 
Carlyle, To have a little inspection upon the People thus 
divicled . . into divers interests. 1660 G. Withfrs {title) 
Speculum Speculativutn, . . being an Inspection into the 
Present and Late Sad Condition of these Nations. 1687 A. 
Lovei.l tr. Thevenot's Trax’. iii. 19 There is a Mufty at 
Surrat, who has tlie inspection over all that concerns the 
Mahometan Religion. _ 1710 Life Bp, .Stillingfl cet 92 To 
make a due Inspection into the State of his Diocess. a 1732 
Atterburv (J.), Impressions of his peipetual presence with 
us, and inspection over us. 1739 Tull Horse-Hoing Hush, 
(1740) 233 This Observation .. made by Inspection upon a 
Glass of Water with Eat th in it. 1810 Svd. S.vith /Vks. (1859) 

1 . 189/1 A close inspection of the master into the studies and 
conduct of each individual is quite impossible. 

f 2. A sight, spectacle. OAs. rare. 
r 1430 Lvdg, Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 144 Of this teirible 
doolful inspeccioun [a soul in flames] The peeplis heitys 
gretly gan abave. 

'(■ 3. Insight, perception. Ohs. 
ri5oo Prov. in Antiq. Rep. (1809) IV, 406 He hathe a 
brym breste, and litill inspexion withe ail. 1630 R. Stapyl- 
lON Strada’s Loiv C. Wax-rest, e An e.xact knowledge of 1 
Councils, and Inspection into Cabinets, could not be ex- 
spected fiom one of a sequestied life. 1709 Berkeley Th. 
Vision Ded., That he should manage a great fortune with 
that prudence and inspection, .as to .shew himself [etc.]. 

1 4. A plan of a piece of ground, etc. which has 
been inspected ; a design, survey, view. Obs. 

1694 R, Franck {title) Noithern Memoirs, Calculated for 
the Meridian of Scotland . . together with . . several curious 
and industrious Inspections, lineally drawn from Antiquaries 
and other noted and intelligible Persons, 1795 Wythe's 
Beds, (U. S.) 119 The jine in the surveyor’s plat to be the 
boundary dividing B’s inspection and M’s tenement. 

5. A department or disliict under an inspector, 
z888 I^all Mall G. 4 Apr. 5/1 In France .. the forests of 

the countiy ave first divided into cantonments and then into 
about 500 inspections. In each inspection there is an in- 
spector, a garde-geneial, and biigadier. 

6. attrtb, and Comb., as inspection-car, -class, 
•day, -distnet, etc. 

1791 Bentham Paxiopi. i. Postscr. 43 A Chapel, .occupies 
upon the present plan a considerable portion of the In- 
spection-Tower. 1863 Pall Mall G, 26 Sept. 7/2 Yorkshlie 
contains more coal mineis than any other inspection district 
in the kingdom. 1887 Honteop. World i Nov. 510 Nurses’ 
looms, with inspection openings commanding all the beds. 

Ilispectional (inspe’kjanal), a. [f. prec. + 
-AL.] Of, pertaining or relating to inspection ; 
spec, that can be read or understood at sight, with- 
out further explanation or calculation, 

1728 R. Morris Ess. Anc. Archil, p. x.xiii, I must let the 
AVork answer for itself, .being only inspectional. 1831 Ord. 

4 Regul. R. Engineers iv. 19 At the Foreign Stations, .similar 
Inspectional Reports are to be made. 1891 Pall Mall G. 

4 Dec, 6/3 They also suggest. . that the inspectional districts 
should be of smaller area than at present. 

Inspective (inspe-ktiv), a. [ad. late L. m- 
speciTv-tis (Isidore), f. inspect-, ppl. stem of inspi- 
cere to Inspect ; see -ive.] 

1. Given to inspection ; watchful ; attentive. 

_ ir 1684 Leighton i Pet. iii. 12 "They that are most 

inspective and watchful in this will still be faulty in it, 
X797 Monthly Mag. III. 522 A certain Chaldaic triad, which 
is the inspective guardian of the whole of a disordered 
fabrication. 1827 Pollok Course T. ix, Need was still Of 
persevering, quick, imspective mood Of mind. 1863 Woolner 
My Beautiful Lady xit. Work 6 Thrushes. .Search dew- 
gray lawns with keen inspective glance, 
t 2. Concerned with investigation ; theoretical. 
Obs. rare. 

1609 Douland Ornith. liftcrol. 2 Inspective Musicke, is a 
knowledge cen,suring and pondering the Sounds formed 
with naturall instruments, not by the eares, whose iudge- 
ment is dull, but by wit and reason. x66o tr. Paracelsus' 

A rchidoxis ii. 92, 1 . . publickly interpret . . the Books of both 
the Active, and also Inspective Medicine. 

Inspector (inspe’ktoi). Also 7 -er. [a. L. 
inspector, agent-n, from inspicere to look into, In- 
spect. Cf. F. htspectetir {c \^oo \xt Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1. One who inspects or looks carefully at or into ; 
an overseer, a superintendent; spec, an officer ap- 
pointed to examine into, and supervise or report 
upon, the working of some department or institution 
in which numerous persons are employed, or the 
due observance of certain laws and regulations, as 
Inspector of schools, of weights and measures, of 
factories, mines, explosives, public nuisances, etc. 


1602 F. Hering Anatomyes 78 The Eternall, as a caiefull 
Inspector and sinceie Judge of them. 1660 IiIilton Exee 
Cc’w?//7i'. Wks. (1851)433 They. .must raise and manage the 
piiblick Revenue, at least with .som Inspectors deputed foi 
satisfaction of the People, how it is imploid. 1734 Ld. 
Boi iNGBROKE Let. tfl Smift 15 Sept , S.’s Wks. 1841 II. 725, 
I wrote to you a long letter some time ago . . did the in- 
spectois of private coirespondence stop it ? 1791 Benth.am 
Panopt. I. Po.stscr. 93 An Inspector in his way to the ptisoneis’ 
Stair-case from the Inspection-G.allery. i8oz A. PI.imilton 
Wks. (1886) VII. 253 When the excise on distilled spirits 
was established, three different descriptions of officers were 
instituted .. supervisors, inspectors, and collectors. 1898 
Hacell' s Ann. xoZIa Occasion.al unannounced t isits of tlie 
inspector, in lieu of the annual examination. 

nttrib. 1878 F. S. AVii.liams Midi. Raihv. 624 There ate 
a number of , . inspector guards, one of whom is selected to 
take charge of every excursion train, a duty involving 
.special responsibilities and care. 1898 Daily Nezos 30 Julj- 
3/1 The lesson to be drawn from the recent cases both of 
phosphoins and lead poisoning is .. that the inspector 
system has broken down. 

b. One who looks into something for informa- 
tion, from curiosit)', etc. 

1667 Pepys Diary 25 Apr., A severei inspector into his 
own business and accounts. 1670 Marxfll^ Corr, cliv, 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 339, I . must in exchange desiie you will 
not admit many inspectois into my letters. 1774 WAUtrat 
I'‘ronounc. Diet. Advt., If the inspector should not meet 
with .sufllcient information in the Dictionaiy under the 
word, let him consult the Principles under the vozvel, diph- 
thong, or consonant, he wishes to be ex’plained. 

e. An officer of police ranking next below a 
superintendent and above a sergeant, 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVIII. 335/2 Ihe number of men of 
each rank serving in the metropolitan police force, in 
January, 1840, was as follows; — ..73 Inspectois. _ 1898 
IlazcU's Anxi. 529/1 The total stiength of the [City of 
London police] foice Is 928, consisting of 3 chief inspectois, 
15 district inspectors, 22 station inspectors, 12 detective in- 
.spector.s, 72 sergeants [etc,], 

2, Gr. Atitiq. Used as a translation of Gr. htrorr- 
rrjs, a person fully initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries; =EroPT. 

1818 R. P. Knight Inqznry Anc. Az'i. 4 - Myth. §10. 6 
These doctrines weie conveyed under allegories and sym- 
bols ; and. .the completely initiated were called inspectors. 

3. Inspector-General : An officer at the head 
of a system of inspection, having under him a body 
of inspectois ; a superintendent of a system of in- 
spection. 

1702 Loud. Gaz. No. 3841/3 Monsieur Puissegure, In- 
.spector-General of their Foot. 1813 Wellington J.,eit. 
4 Oct. in Gurw. Detp. XI. 159 The in.spector geneual of the 
infantry fell from his horse. 1839 pivskeiry Instr. 98 The 
Inspector General of Musketiy, being held responsible that 
the rifle training is conducted efficiently aiid accoidin.g to 
legulation. 1898 Hazell’s Ann, 530/2 The piincipal officer 
of the [Irish] Constabulary is the Inspector-General, resi- 
dent in Dublin, and who is assisted by a Deputy Inspector- 
General and three As.sistani Iiispectors-General. 

Inspectoral (inspcktoial), a. [f. prec. + -al.] 
Of or belonging to inspectors, inspectorial. 

1864 Daily Tel. 27 July, Some reform in the system of 
inspectoral reports might have followed. 1884 Maxich. 
Exaxn. 29 Mar. 5/1 The inadequacy in number of the in- 
■spectoral staff. 

Inspectorate (inspe-ktor/t). [mod. f. In- 
spector : see -ATE I.] 

1. a. The office or function of an inspector ; 
supervision by inspectors, b. A body or staff of 
inspectors. Also attx-ib. 

1762 tr. Buscliing's Syst. Geog. IV- 401 Their matri- 
monial matters, their synods, classes, presbyteries, consis- 
torie.s, and inspectorates, to be determined by them. 1868 
G, Doff Pol. Snrv. 84 Their attention was next, drawn to 
the foreign inspectorate of customs at the Treaty ports. 
1898 Daily Hews 14 Apr. 4/6 To ensure the opening up of 
the inspectorate to experienced teachers. 1899 Wesim. 
Gaz. 26 June 2/3 We wish that the County Council had an 
inspectorate power in the matter. 

c. Inspectorate-general, the office or function of 
inspector-general ; the personnel of this office. 

1883 J, D. Campbell Fisheries China 4 (Fi.sh. Exhib. 
Publ.),Mr. Drew. .Statistical Secretary of the Inspectorate- 
General. 1890 A. Little tr. Hosie's China p. xxv, An 
Agreement was entered into with the Inspectorate Genetal 
of Chinese Customs. 

2. A district under official inspection ; spec, tlie 
name of the two larger administrative districts of 
Greenland. 

1833 Kane Grinneli Exp. vi. (1856) 44 There are hut two 
inspectorates for the Danish coast of Greenland. 1883 
P'ortn. Rev. July 30 The lands were divided into so many 
districts or inspectorates. 

Inspectoi^ial (inspektoavial), a. _[f. Inspec- 
tor -b -lAL ; after words from L. -bri-tis -v -al.] 
Of, pertaining, or belonging to inspectors ; having 
the rank or position of an inspector. 

17S3 Murphy Gray's-Inn frnl. No. 42 His Inspectonsd 
Majesty was pleased to return the following. .Answer. 1863 
Sat, Rev. XV. 434/1 This remarkable inspectorial execution 
involves a very peculiar view of the natuie and objects of 
Blue-books. 1884 AmericanSflll. 315 Some of the inspec- 
torial features of the English system. 1884 Times 21 June 
6 In the organization of their inspectorial staff. 

Inspectorship (inspe-ktorjip). [f- Inspector 
-1- -SHIP.] The office or position of an inspector ; 
inspectorate. Also as a mock title. 

1733 C. Smart IliliadtRote.'s, Poems (1810) 51 His Inspector- 
ship has the most notable talent at a motto. i 757 'll- uomp- 
SON R. N.Advac, 52 He was not admitted to his Inspectorship 
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of Dry Stores, till he had passed his Examination. 1S64 
Spectator za 970/2 As for a regular State inspectorship 
of endowed schools, we shall have it doubtless in Paradise, 
but not in this world. 1899 Brit. Jllai. yrnl. 8 July 106 
Inspectorships of public health. 

Inspectress (inspcktres). [f. IxsPliCTOE + 

-ESS.] A female inspector. 

1785-93 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lo/isiad 11. 310 Inspect! ess 
General of the royal geer. 1830 Fraser's Mas;. I. 35 This 
gifted inspectress of Germany has done us little fuither- 
ance with the P'rench. j88i lilacnt. Mag-. XLIV. 488 In 
company with one of the inspectresses..! visited one of the 
Scuole Leopoldine. 

Insnectrix tinspe-ktriks). [a. late L. mspec- 
trix, fem. agent-n. f. impiccre, Inspeci’.] =prec. 

1713 Mrs. J. Barker Exilius I. 97 The Inspectrix of alt our 
Actions. _ 1896 Nation (N. Y.) 28 May 411/3 The in.spectrix- 
was appointed because tliey themselves did the work badly. 

+ Inspe'culate, Ohs. rare - k [f. In- ^ + L. 
specularl to watch, observe : see Speculate.] trans. 
To look upon, behold. 

1658 R. FatNCK North. Mem. (idgp p. xv. Now I have 
given you a platform for contemplation which opens the 
window.s of the mind to inspeculate Invisible objects. 

t Inspecula'tion. Obs. rare-'^. _ [f. In- 2 + 

Speculation : see prec.] A looking into ; intro- 
spection. 

1650-60 Tatham Dramas (1879) 207 Draw men’s souls out 
by inspeculation. 

t Inspe’rallle, a. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. in- 

sperdbihs, f. in- (In- 3) -t- sperdhilis, f. sperdre to 
hope.] That cannot be hoped for, beyond hope. 

1623 CocKERAM, Inspirable, one past all hope, vnlookt for. 
1656 Blount Glossogr., Insperable, that no man would look 
or hope for. 

t Inspe’rge, w. Obs. Also 6 insparge. [ad. 
L. inspergere to sprinkle on or in, f. in- (In- 2) + 
spargere to scatter, sprinkle.] trans. To sprinkle 
on; to scatter on or in. Hence luspe’rged/^/. a. 

1599 A. hi. tr. Gabclhoxters Bk. Physicke 2/2 Make a 
Quoife, and insparge theiin this poulder. 1657 Tomlinson 
Kenou's Disp. aogCephalical Powders, .inspergedin Gotten. 
1683 Pettus P'leta Min. r. (1686) 242 The insperged or mixt 
Copper oars will run together in little Grains. 

t ZnspeTSe, V. Obs. rare. Also 6 -sparse, [f. 
L. inspers-, ppl. stem of L. inspergereP\ ==prec. 

1577-87 Hohnshed Chron. HI. 1162(2 In which albeit thou 
.seest. .some good articles insparsed withall, let that nothing 
inooue thee. 1623 Cockeram n, To Sprinkle water, Asperge, 
Insperse. 1721 Bailey, To Disperse, to sprinkle upon. 

+ InspeTSion. Obs. Also 7 en-on. -tion. [ad. 
L. inspersion-em, f. inspers-us, pa. pple. of insper- 
gere to INSPBRSE.] 

1. The action of sprinkling on ; also something 
sprinkled on. 

iS_68Skeyne The Pejif (i860) 25 In suffumigatioun, brining, 
or inspersione. c i6it Chapman Iliad xi. 452 With sweet 
inspersion of fit balmes. 1659 Stanley Hist. Philos, xn. 
(1701) 478/a By that little inspertion of Unguent. 1668 
Wilkins Real Char. 244 Mixed Mechanical Operations . . 
inspersion. 1721 Bailey, Inspersion, a Sprinkling upon. 

K 2. erron. for Aspersion 6. Ohs. 

1642 Rogers Naaman 290 Thinking their foiwardnesse 
an inspersion to their base backwardnesse. 

II ZnspexilUTlS (inspe-ksimzls). Law. [L., = 
‘we have inspected’ : the first word in recital of the 
inspection of charters, etc.] A charter in which 
the grantor avouches to have inspected an earlier 
charter which he recites and confirms. Also attrib. 

[1282-3 Rolls Parlt. I. 225/1 Carta confirmationis liber- 
tatum [sit] sub hac forma ; Edwardus &c. Inspeximus Car- 
tam donationis . . quam Dominus H. Rex . . fecit. 1547-8 
Mervyn in Brooke Abridgein. (1586) tit. Patentes 97 11. 128 
Vn Constat est pledable, contrarie dun Inspeximus, car in 
lun case le patent remaine, & in lauter il est parde.] 1628 
Coke On Litt. 225 b, When Littleton wrote, no constat, or 
inspeximus, of the king’s letters patents were availeable to 
be shewed forth in court, but the letters patents themselves 
under seal. 1658 Coke's Rep. v. 53 b. It is called Inspeximus, 
because it begins after the King’s style xylth this word 
I nspe.xinms : and it is called exemplification a re ipsa, 
because the record is thereby exemplified. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 332 As appears by an Inspeximus of _Q. Eliz- 
abeth, granted this Corporation. 1783 Warton Hist, Kid- 
dingtan 66 note, This road is specified, by the names of 
strata and magna via, in an Inspeximus-charter of Henry 
the third to Tarent-abbey in Dorsetshire. 1885 N. ij- Q. 
6th Ser. XII. 411/1 An inspeximus consists of a recital that 
a previous document has been inspected, and a confirmatory 
regrant thereof. 

Inspexlon, obs. form of Inspection. 

Insphera'tion. rare — '^. [f. prec. + -ation.] 
The action of ensphering ; enspherement. 

1857 Holland Bay Path xix, A stranger would have 
remembered notbing but her eye. .that wonderful revelation 
of character., that inspheration of soul. 

Insphere, -spheare, variants of Ensphere v. 

*t* Inspi'ndle, v. Obs. rare— [f. In-^ + Spin- 
dle.] trans. To fit on or furnish ivith a spindle. 

1611 Florio, Difnsare, to inspindle, to shaft. 

Inspinne, var. Inohpin (sense i), Ohs. 

1680 Sir T. Browne Whs. (1848) III. 468 A dayntie bitt 
accounted by many, called the inspinne, which may be the 
intestimim rectum. ' 

Inspirable (inspgio’rab’l), a. [f. Inspire v. 
-f -ABLE (on L. type *inspirdbilis)b] Capable of 
being inspired (in various senses : see the verb). 

1656-72 Harvey Morb. Angl. (J.), To these inspirable 
hurts, we may enumerate those they sustain from their ex- 

yoL. V. 
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piration of fuliginous steams. 1858 Busiincll Nat i5- 
Siipernat. xv. (1864) 515 Inspirable creatures, permeable by 
God’s life, as a chrystal by the light. 1879 H. \V. Warren 
Recr. elsiioii. xii. 263 It is inspirable by electricitjL 

So InspirahiTity, capability of being inspired. 

1869 Bl'shnell iVom. Suffrage Hi. 57 Their leligious in- 
spirations, or inspirabilities, put them closer to God. 

i' Znspira'clo. Obs. [a. Sp. inspirado msphed : 
but it does not apj^ear that tlie use is taken from 
Sp. : see -ado.] A person who imagines himself, 
or professes, to be inspired. 

1664 H. More Myst. Iniq., Apol. 545 The Sectarian 
Rabbles that phansy themselves such Inspiracloes. Ibid. 
562 The boasting Inspiradoes of our Nation. 

Znspirant (inspaia-iant). rare. [ad. L. iii- 
spTrant-em, pr. pple. of inspTrdre to Inspibe : see 
-ANT.] One who inspires ; an inspirer. 

1837 Caroline Fox yrnl. 9 Sept. (1882) 20 He presented 
and lead the following lines, which he had written, . . Aunt 
Charles being the inspirant. 

+ Inspirate (i-nspim't), v. Obs. [f. L. inspirdt-, 
ppl. stem of inspTrdre to Inspire.] = Inspire v. 
(in various senses). Hence Inspirating a. 

1615 Crookc Body op Man 424 Hippocrates speaketh of 
the aer inspirated or breathed in. 1620 Venndr Via Recta 
Intiod. 6 ’rhe aire_ which is inspirated. <21806 K. White 
Pra^m. Ode Mo0n\v,'B\and Hope and Fancy ye were there. 
To inspirate my trance. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (i8i8) 
I. 170 The most inspirating representation of future bliss, 
which my mind is capable of comprehending. 

Inspiration (inspir^'-Jan). Also 4 yn-, 6 en-. 
[a. OF. en-, inspiration, -cion (12-1 3th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L. insplrdtion-em , n. of action from 
inspTrdre to Inspire.] 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

f 1. The action of blowing on or into. Obs. rare. 

1513 Douglas AEneis xii. Prol. 75 The sul3e spied hyr 
braid hosura on breid, Zephyrus comfortabill inspiratioun 
For till ressaue. 1710 Shaftesb. Charac., Enthus. (1737) 
I. 28 Their strange voices, .are admirably well acted, by the 
. . Inspiration of Pipes. 

2. The action, or an act, of breathing in or in- 
haling ; the drawing in of the breath into the lungs 
in respiration. (0pp. to Expiration 2.) 

1564 Bulleyn Dial. agst. Pest. (1888) 37 This is a dis- 
persed Pestilence by the inspiration of ayte. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Goulart' s Mem. Hist. 440 That a Priest at Rome 
lived fortie yeares with the onely inspiration of the aire. 
1650 Bulwer Anihropomet. 79 The Nostrils serve for ex- 
piration and inspiration. 1753 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore 
Throat 124 A sore Throat, which she received by Inspira- 
tion of foul Air. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VII. 59 
Upon going down he [the diver] takes in a very long inspi- 
ration. 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 1086/2 In Inspira- 
tion the lung.s are passive. 1872 Darwin Emotions xii. 284 
We can draw a full and deep inspiration much more easily 
through the widely open mouth than through the nostrils. 

b. transf A drawing in of air ; the absorption 
of air in the ‘ respiration ’ of plants. 

1796 Morse H wen Geog. I. 613 Regular inspirations and 
expirations of air, by caverns and fissures. 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org. Bodies 1001 Plants will not live without this 
nightly inspiration, even though supplied with carbonic acid, 
provided the oxygen formed by them during the day be 
constantly withdrawn at the approach of night, 

II. Figurative senses. 

3. The action of inspiring ; the fact or condition 
of being inspired (in sense 4 or 5 of Inspire v.) ; 
a breathing or infusion into the mind or soul. 

a. spec. ( Theol., etc.) A special immediate ac- 
tion or influence of the Spirit of God (or of some 
divinity or supernatural being) upon the human 
mind or soul ; said esp. of that divine influence 
under which the books of Scripture are held to 
have been written. 

Various views have been held as to the inspiration of Scrip- 
ture, such as those of sjerbal inspiration, according to which 
every word written was dictated by the Spirit of God ; 
plenary inspiration, according to which the inspiration of 
the writers extends to all subjects treated of, so that all their 
statements are to be received as infallibly true ; moral in- 
spiration, according to which the inspiration is confined to 
the moral and religious teaching imparted ; dynamical in- 
spiration, mechanical hispiration (see Dynamical 3). 

X303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 7746 purghe grete pan 
ynspyracyun, He poghte so on hys [Christ's] passyun. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter xliv, 2 [xlv. i] comm., pe yertu of godis 
inspiracioun. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love ii. i. (Skeat) 1. 13, 
I thinke to performs this worke. .as my thinne witte, wyth 
inspyracyon of him that hildeth all grace, well suffre. 1450- 
1530 Myrr. onr Ladye 173 He sente the holy goste on 
Penthecoste sondaye to enspyracyon of hys dyscyples. 
1494 Fabyan Chron, v, cxix. 96 Seynt Augustyiie. .wariiyd 
them by maner of inspyradon, yt sene they vvolde not le- 
ceyue peace of theyr hretberne, they shuld of other receyue 
wavre and wreche. 1526 Pilgr, Perf. (1531) 144 b. The in- 
spiracyons of the holy goost. 1526 Tindale 2 Tim. iii. 16 
All scripture geven by inspiracion of god is pioffitable to 
teache, to improve, to informe, and to instiuct in rightewes- 
nes. i6ri Bible Transl. Pref, 3 The Prophets, who teach 
us by diuine inspiration. 1692 South sz Serm. (1697) I, The 
..Principle, .was certainly first.. fetched up from the very 
bottom of Hell and utter’d . . by particular and immediate 
inspiration of the Devil. 1793 R. Hawker {title) Evidence 
of a Plenary Inspiration; a Letter to Mr. T. Porter, in 
Reply to Ins Defence of Unitarianism. 1841 Penny Cycl. 
XIX, 429/2 Theologians who hold the theory of plenary but 
not verbal inspiration . i860 W estcott Inirod. Study Gosp. 

App. B, (ed. 5) 4SI The early Fathers teach us that Inspira- 
tion is an operation of the Holy Spirit acting through men, 
according to the laws of their constitution. 1865 M. Arnold 
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Ess. Crif. ix, 272 The noblest souls of whatever creed, .have 
insisted on the nece.ssity of an inspiration, a living emotion 
to make moral action perfect. 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. 
Belief 370 They warn u.s that there may be inspirations from 
below, as well as from above. 

b. gen. A breathing in or infubion of borne idea, 
purpobc, etc. into the mmd ; the buggestion , awaken- 
ing, or cieatiou of some feeling or impulse, esp. of 
an exalted kind. 

1651 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 169 Why any man should 
take the law of his country rather than his own Inspiration, 
for the rule of his action. 1692 Drvden St. Euremont's 
Ess. 206 'There are some Men, jealous of the Honour of 
their motions, who refuse all things at the Inspirations of 
others. 1769 yunius Lett. vii. 30 The melancholy madness 
of poetiy, without the inspiration, 1805 Foster Ess. i. ii. 27 
A mind adapted and habituated to converse with the inspi- 
rations of nature. 1841-4 Emerson A'jx., Znv^Wks. (Bohn) 

I. 75 Men have written good verses under the inspiration of 
passion, who cannot write well under any other circum- 
stances. _ 1858 Hogg Life Shelley II. 416 Inspired with the 
soft inspiration of strong,_s<Dund ale. 1876 Mozley Univ. 
Serm. v. (1877) 108 There is inspiration in numbers, in men 
acting at once and together. 

c. The suggestion or prompting (from some in- 
fluential quarter) of the utterance or publication of 
particular views or information on some public 
matter. (Cf. Insbibe 7, Inspired 5.) 

1880 Chr. Worldldo. 1195. 137 Correspondents. .write in 
the interest, if not at the inspiration of the authorities. 
1897 Daily News 13 Mar, 3/1 Mr. Goschen said it was not 
due to inspiration . . No idea had been given to the jouinal. 

4. transf. a. Something inspired or infused into 
the mind ; an inspired utterance or product. 

1819 Byron Prophecy Dante _iv. 2 Many are poets who 
have never penn’d Their inspiration. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus 
Ixiv. 321 They.. Pour’d grave inspiration, a prophet chant 
to the future. 1879 Sala in Daily Tel, 8 May, Mr. G. F. 
Boughton’s chaiming figtiie of ‘ Priscilla ’, an inspiration 
from Longfellow’s ‘Miles Standish’. 
b. An inspiring principle. 

1865 Mozley Mirac. vii. 146 To say that the inspiration of 
the mission.iry cause has been the belief in Christian doc- 
trine is almost superfluous. 1869 Baldw. Brown Misread 
Passages ix. 125 Christian charity, charity which has Chvi.st 
for its model and inspiration. 1873 Browning Red Cott. 
Nt.-cap IV. 682 Whatever motive your own souls supply 
As inspiration. 

5. Comb. 

1894 Nation (N. Y.) 33 Aug. 144/3 Inspiration-like insight. 

Inspirational (inspirtf'-Janal), a, [{. prec. + 

-al]. 

1. Deriving its character or substance from in- 
spiration f under the influence of inspiration ; in- 
spired. 

1839 J. Rogers Anti^opopr. 11. xiii, § 2. 290 Their formal, 
official, inspirational, miraculous duty. 1876 Pember Earth's 
Earliest Ages (1893) 349 An inspirational addiess by.. a 
well-known trance-speaker. 1878 N.Amer. Rev. CXXVIl. 
321 In their inspirational states they [the sacred writers] 
were sometimes dynamical, sometimes mechanical. 1890 
A. Lang in Longm. Mag. Jan. 334 The daughter of a dis- 
tinguished medium and inspirational lecturer. 

2. Of, or pertaining to, inspiration. 

1888 Horton Inspiration 4 Bible iv. 104 Inspirational 
Dogma, 1899 Daily News 21 Sept. 7/3 Dr. Pusey recoiled 
from the very shadow of an appearance of treating the 
Hebrew and Christian Scriptures as if they stood on the 
same inspirational level as other Asiatic Scriptures. 

3. Imparting inspiration ; lending to inspire. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Jan. 187/2 He [Whittier] is not _an 

inspirational writer. 1895 H. C. Macpherson Carlyle ix, 
160 In the sphere of ethics, Carlyle’s influence has been 
inspirational in the highest sense. 

Hence Inspira’tionalist, a person whose influ- 
ence is inspirational, or who aims at inspiring 
others ; Inspira’tionally adzi,, in an inspirational 
manner, under the influence of inspiration. 

1884 H. Jennings Phallicisnt xiv. 148 Bohm wrote in- 
spirationaily— that is, altogether from the interior vision. 
1895 H. C. Macpherson Carlyle ix. 152 The influence of 
the inspiration alist is ever-enduring. 

Inspira’tionism. [f- as prec. + -isiii.] A 
theory or profession of inspiration. 

1881 Nation I Dec. 433/1 The irresponsible type of in- 
spiratlonism appears almost only when aUended by auditory 
hallucinations, due to disordered subjective sensations. 

Inspira’tionist. [fi as prec. -t- -ist.] A be- 
liever in. inspiration ; one who holds a theoiy of 
inspiration. Chiefly with a word qualifying the 
inspiration, ai, plenary iiispirationist, a believer in 
plenary inspiration. 

1846 Worcester, Inspiratioidst, one who holds to in- 
spiration. Phren. your. 1867 Pail Mall G. No. 693. 11/2 
Any verbal inspirationist. 1891 A._ J._ Harrison .Pr-oW. 
Chr, Sf Scepticism General inspirationists, special iiispira- 
tionists, plenary inspirationists and verbal inspirationists. 

Inspira’tionless, «. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of inspiration, 

1896 Educ. Rev. 137 Now the order . . is not the old-time 
dead order of inspirntionless form, 

Inspirative (inspsi-rativ, i-nspirfi’tiv), a. [f. 
L. inspirdt-, ppl. stem of inspTrdre to Inspire + 
-ive.] Having the quality of inspiring. 

1797 T. Park Sonnets 4 iVnd pierce afresh each inspirative 
grove. 1810 F. TPvai.-ES Amoroso I. Introd. s His victories 
will return with inspirative force to your own bosom. 1831 

J, Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 325 Motionless frozen 
forests .. inspirative in the strangeness of their appareling 
[of] wild and dreamy thoughts and feelings. 
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Inspirator (i'nspir^'toO- L' inspirator^ 
a^ent-ii. from inspirare to IxsriTiE. Cf. T'. in- 
spiraienr (14th c. in Godef. Coiitpi.)i] 

1 1 . One who or tlint Avhich inspires ; nn in- 
spirer. Oi>s. 

1624 F. Wiiin; Rejit. J'isher Suborclinale Cieator'^, 

Inspiraloi’";, yea, suboicUnate Gods. 1848 Frasers Mag. 
XXXVIII. 185 Inspired by that most glorious of inspiia- 
tors, a good dinner aftei a long day’s lamble. 

2 . An apparatus for diawing in or inhaling air or 
vapour, a. A kind of injector in a steam-engine, 
b. A kind of respiiator : see qnot. 1898. 

1890 Daily News S Jlar. 3/5 The launch . . had broken 
down owing to the inspirator leaking. i8g8 Voice 
3 Feb. 6/5 An instrument called the Dight thermal in- 
spirator, which promises to overcome the effects of cold, 
and make it possible to withstand the most fiigid climates. 

Inspiratory (inspsioTatori, i-nspir^'tari), a. 
[f. L. in spiral- (see Inspibative) + -ory.] Be- 
longing to or characterized by inspiration or in- 
halation ; serving to draw in the air in respiration. 

1773 Hunter XwPhil. Trans. LXIII. _489_ A perpendicular 
section of the Torpedo a little below its inspiratory open- 
ing.s. 1861 Hui.me tr. Moquin-Tandon it. v. i. 259 The 
inspiratory muscles of the thorax. 1878 Foster /’/ y'j. ii. ii. 

S I. 263 By the inspiratory effort the elastic tissue of the 
lungs is put on the stretch. 

luspiratrix (inspire* -triks). ra 7 -e. [a. late L. 
inspiratrix, fem. of inspirator', see above.] A 
female inspirer. 

zStg Blackw. J^Tag. IV. 566 The dark-iobed Muse of soli- 
tary sighs, The inspiratrix — Queen of Elegies. 

Inspire (inspaiou), V. Forms : a. 4-7 enspire, 

5 enspyr, 5-6 ertspyre. 4 ynspyre, -ire, 4-7 
inapyre, 6 Sc. inspyr, -ir, 5- inspire, [a. OF. 
enspirer, inspirer (13th c.), espirer (12th c. in 
Littre), ad. L. inspirare to blow or breathe into, 
f. in- (In- 2) -p spirare to breathe.] 

I. Literal (physical) senses. 

1 . irans. To breathe or blow upon or into. Obs. 
or arch. 

c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 6 Whan Zephirus eek with his swete 
breeth Inspired hath in eueryholt and heeth The tendre 
ctoppes. i4ta-2a Lydg. Chron. Troy i. viii. (MS. Cott. Aug. 
A. iv), And zephirus ful agreable and smofie pe tendre 
branchis enspii eb and dope springe. 1604 R. C awdr ev Table 
Alph., Inspire., breath or blow into. 1S49 [see Inspired r], 
1700 Dkyden To D' chess Ormond 47 A soft Etesian gale But 
just in.spir’d, and gently swell’d the sail. 1704 Pope Spring 
II Let my Muse her slender reed inspire. 1708 — Ode 
Si, Cecilia, a Descend, ye Nine ! .. The breathing instru- 
ments in.spire. 1784 Cowper Task u, 553 stands, and 
with swoln cheeks Inspires the News, his trumpet, 
t b. intr. To breathe or blow. Ohs. 

1313 Douglas AEneis v. xi. 15 And, that scho [Juno] suld 

f o spedely, The prosper wind gan eftir hir inspyre. xsp® 
PENSER A Q. II, iii. 30 When the wind emongst them [locks 
of hair] did inspyre. 

’t' 2 . trans. To blow or breathe (air, etc.) upon 
or into. (In quot, 1536, To ‘ breathe’, utter.) Obs, 
XS36 Primer Het!.. VIII 14s His dulcetnes hath none en- 
spired, All alone he is to he desired. 1376 Newton Lem- 
nie’s (1633) igi By pestilent diseases and maladies, 

which , . raspireth infection into our bodies. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. ix. 30 .An huge great payre of hellowes, which did 
styre Continually, and cooling breath inspyre. 1398 Syl- 
vester Du Darias n. i. 11. Imposture 291 With th' air of 
these sweet words, the wily Snake A poysoned air inspired 
. .In Eve’s frail brest. 1667 Milton P. L, iv. 804 Assaying 
. . if, inspiring venom, he might taint Th’ animal Spirits 
that from pure blood arise. 1697 Dryden Eneid vii._4g3 
Unseen, unfelt, the fiery serpent skims BeUvixt her linen 
and her naked limbs. His baneful breath inspiring as he 
glides. • 

b. To breathe (life, a soul, etc.) in or into. (Cf. 
Gen. ii. 7.) In later use,_;^. 

1382 WycLiF Wisd. XV. II He knej not [Him] that made 
hym, and that enspirede to hym a soule. 1592 Davies 
Immort. Soul iv. xxiv, In their Mother’s Wombs . . Doth 
in all Sons of Man their Souls inspire. 1611 Tourneur 
Aik, Trag.v. i. Wks. 1878 I. i37__Inspire new life Into their 
bodies. 1637 Lust's Dovtin. i. iii, in Hazl. Dodsley XIV, 
105 Dry your wet eyes ; for sorrow wanteth force T' inspire 
a breathing soul in a dead corse. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 785 
Least_ that pure breath of Life, the Spirit of Man Which 
God inspir’d, cannot together perish With this corporeal 
Clod. . i860 Hawthorne Plarb. Faim II. v. 53 Out of his 
bitter agony, a soul and intellect, I could almost say, have 
been inspired into him. 

i" c. To produce by blowing or breathing. Obs. 
c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 174 The southern wynd en- 
spirith bettir wyn. 

3 . trans. To breathe in, take into the lungs by 
breathing, inhale. ( 0 pp. to Expire i.) 

1528 [see Inspiring ril,], 1666-72 Harvey Angl. 
(J.Ji By means of sulphurous coal smoaks the lungs are 
stifled and oppressed, whereby they are forced to inspire 
and expire the air with difficulty, in comparison of the 
facility of inspiring and expiring the air in the country. 
1761 Descr. S. Carolina ig The Air we walk in and inspire. 
1800 Med._^ Jml. IV. 279 It seems, according to him, forty, 
three cubic inches are always inspired at once. 1871 Tyn. 
DALL Fragm. Sc, (1879)11. xik 261 Animals, which inspire 
oxygen, and expire carbonic acid. 

b. intr. or absol. To draw in the breath, 
x66i [see Inspiring /tI/, a. 1]. *767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 
1 . 3SX The method . . is, to make the patient inspire, as much 
as he possibly can. 1861 F. H. Ramadge Curab. Constnnpt. 
36 When the patient inspired, a slight protrusion took place 
where the wound had been. 1894 Thnes 5 Mar. ij/4 A man 
who hunched up his shoulders every time he inspired, 


II. Figurative senses. 

4 . h'ans. To infuse some thought nr feeling into 
(a person, etc.), as if by breathing; to animate or 
actuate by some mental or spiritual influence. 

a. spec. { 77 ieol., etc.) Said of God or the Holy 
Spirit, or of a divinity or supernatural being ; To 
influence or actuate by special divine or superna- 
tural agency ; used esp. in reference to the prophets, 
apostles, and Scripture writers: cf. Inspir.ytion 3 a. 

a 1340 Hajipole /’W/ez- cxlvii. 7 Alsone as his gaste en- 
spiiis haire hert. 137s Barbour Bruce iv. 678 Gif that he 
enspii it wai Of him, that all thing euirmar Seis in his pres- 
ciens. 1387 T REvisA. lligden (Rolls) I. 189 In Jje cop herof 
is the temple of Delphicus Apollo; and in ])s wyndynge of 
he myddel playn is a pitte, oute of hat pitte philosofres u eie 
enspired. 143s Misyn Fire Love g If paraunter goddls 
grace to hat hame wald enspyi. c hi. Cuihbert (Hxw- 
tees) 897 As god inspired hir foith sho went. 1532 Moiiit 
Confiit. Tinkale\l\ss,. 498/1 As that holi spirite enspii ed 
mo then them that wiote, so enspired he the writeis in mo 
thinges then they wrote. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. iv. i. 67. 
1631 Hobbes Leviath. 11. xxix. 169 Such private men as 
pietenci to be supernaturally Inspired. 1718 Watts Ps., 

‘ O Thou that hear'st ' viii, O may thy Love inspire my 
Tongue. 1876 J. Parker Paracl. 1. iii. 20 Few, indeed, 
may have been inspired to speak the word, but all have 
been inspired to feel it. 1884 Nonconf. ^ Indep. 7 Feb. 
13 1/2 The Church has decided that writers are insplied who 
if inspired, have been inspired to suggest to all ordinary 
judgments that they are not inspired. 

D. gen. To influence, animate, or actuate (a 
person) uoith a feeling, idea, impulse, etc. 

1390 (jower Coiif. II. 75 My fader, but I were enspired 
Through lov'e of you. _ 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixvi. 93 Ex- 
perience dois me so inspyre. Of this fals failgeand warld 
I tyre. 1330 Tindale Expos. (Paiker Soc.) 319 He inspired 
the king that the queen was not his wife. 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of A ncients Ded. A iij. Feeling my selfe inspired with 
com age by the signification of j'our noble desire. .1 stoutly 
fell to my taske. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. ii. § 113 Three 
of the commissioners . . were all inspired by the Scots, and 
liked well all that they pretended to desire. _ 1709 Berkeley 
Th. Vision Ded., The chief motives that inspire me with 
the respect I bear you. 1844 Thirlvv.all Greece VIII. 443 
That the Romans . . only sought to inspire them with a 
wholesome terror. _i88i Jowett TImeyd. I. 19S Poverty 
inspires necessity with daring. 

c. Said of the feeling, influence, etc. 

(In quot. 1725, the sense is akin to 2 b.) 

*393 Langl. P, pi, C. xvit. 243 As holyness and honeste 
out of holy churche Spryngeb and spredeb and enspii eb be 
peupla. 1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 229 What zeale, what 
furie, hath inspir’d thee now? 1723 Pope Odyss. in. 451 
Long as life this mortal shall inspire. i8i8 Shelley Rev. 
Islam VI. ix, Deliberate will Inspired our growing troop. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Romola Hi, She felt it good to be inspired 
. . by the belief in a heroism struggling for divine ends. 

6. To ‘ breathe in ’ or infuse (a feeling, thought, 
principle, etc.) into the mind or soul. Const, f to 
(obs.), in, into, 

a. spec. Of a divine or supernatural being : To 
impart, communicate, or suggest by special divine 
or supernatural agency ; used esp. in reference to 
the utterances of prophets and apostles, and the 
•writings of Scripture: cf. Inspiration 3 a, In- 
spired 4. 

1382 Wyclif 2 Tivi. iii. j6 A1 scripture of God ynspyrid 
is profitable to teche, to arguwe . . to reproue.for to lerne in 
rijtwysnesse. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 99 b, It is 
to suppose that all y“ rules of religion were inspired to the 
holy sayntes & fathers by the holy goost. 1381 Sidney 
Apol. Poetrie (Arb.) 52 The Poet, .calleth the sweete Muses 
to inspire into him a good inuention. ar 6 ig Fotherby 
Aiheam. v. xiv. § 6. (1622) 360 Yet hath not that spirit the 
light of vnderstanding, vnlesse the Father of Lights inspire 
the same into him. 1889 Ruskin Preeterita 111. iv. 163 
Melodies which have been, not invented, but inspired to all 
nations in the days of their loi'alty to God, to their prince, 
and to themselves. 

b. gen. To infuse (something) into the mind; to 
kindle, arouse, awaken in the mind or heart (a 
feeling, idea, impulse, purpose, etc.). 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 50 [Which] inspireth into 
their stomaches such yll beseeming manners. 1683 Apol. 
Prot. F^-ance ii. 17 They who inspire into the King such 
Strange Acts. 1718 Lady M. W. Montagu ZeA to C'tessMar 
10 Mar., Fatima has . . an air that inspires, at once, respect 
and tenderness. 1788 Gibbon Deck 4- F. xiii. (1869) II. 580 
He inspired terror to the enemy and a just confidence to 
the troops. 1833 Prescott Philip II, I. i. vii. 90 He en- 
deavoured to inspire a confidence in others which he was 
far from feeling himself. 1884 Ma?ich. Exam. 26 May 4/7 
The course . . is calculated to strengthen . . the distrust which 
their erratic career tends to inspire. 

6. absol. (from 4 or 5). 

^1400 Cast of Gy [Ranvl. MS. Poet. 175 if. 107 b/2), pe 
spirit enspives whare it will. 1430-1330 Plyrr. our Ladye 
173 Mater inspirantis. Mother of hym that enspj’reth. 
1331 Elyot Gov, in, xxiii, I onely exhortynge, and the good 
spirite inspyringe. 1873 Holland A. Bonnie. 1. 21 Perfectly 
self-possessed . . commanding, advising, reassuring, inspir- 
ing, he was evidently there to do good. 

7 . transf. (from 4 and 5: cf. 1647 in 4 b). tratis. 
To suggest or prompt the utterance of particular 
views or information on some public matter, or 
to prompt a speaker or writer to such utterance. 
(See also Inspired 5.) 

1883 Manch. Exam. 29 Oct, 3/2 The abortive pronuncia- 
mentos which are supposed to have been inspired by the 
agents of Senor Zorilla’s Republican propaganda. 

Inspired (inspoivud), ppl a. [f. prec, + -ED 1 .] 
1. BIowi} on or into ; inflated. Obs. or arch. 


1649 O. D.vnifl Trinari'h , Hen. I!’, ccew. The Fienrli 
mt'.'ui-w hile, w Icli le-inspiicd .Sriyles Come to ayde Glpiiclotn f. 

2 . Bieathecl in ; taken into the lungs in breath- 
ing ; inhaled. ( 0 pp. to Expired i.) 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarcli., Hen. V, viii, As new-Inspiied 
Ai’ie. 17S3 N. Torriano Gangr. Sore Throat 57 General 
Causes drawn from the inspired Air. 1873 RAi-rr. Phys. 
C/tetn. 170 The expired air akso occupies a gi eater volume 
than the inspiied. 

3 . Actuated or animated by divine or superna- 
tural influence. (In quot. 1667 of a thing, charged 
with supernaluial influence.) 

1667 Mii.ion L. iv._273 That sweet Grove Of Daphne 
by Orontes, and th’ inspn’d Castalian Spring. 1836 Froudi 
Hist. INig. (1858) II. vii. 183 Archbishop.s and Cardinals 
saw an Inspired prophetess in a Kentish seivaiit giil. 1875 
Joweit Plato (ed. 2) I. 282 The poet Pindar and otliei 
inspired men. 

4 . Infused or communicated by divine or super- 
natural power ; having the character of inspiration. 

As applied to the Sacied Scriptures, there is now usu.ally 
a blending of senses 3 and 4, the Word being viewed as still 
animated by the divine influence which communicated it. 

('1450 Lydg. Secrees 220 Thoiiigh his sugryd Enspyi ed 
Elloquence, Kovv'de of ther tounge make a uanslacyoiui. 
1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. Introcl. (1851) 146 These abilitie.s, 
vvheiesoever they be found, are the inspired guift of God. 
1723 Watts Logic ii. ii. § 9 Propositions which are attain'd 
by tills sort of Evidence are called in.spired Truths. 1736 
Buti.lr Anal. il. vii. 352 That those persons were the 
original proper and sole atithois of those books, i.e. that they 
are not inspired. 1873 H. Rogers O? ig. Biblexs.. (ed. 3) 419 
Inspired in every particle, if not verbally, yet plenarily, from 
the first veise of Genesis to the Ia«t verse of the Apocalypse. 
1883 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. iv. 42 Our interpretations of the 
Inspired Word. 

5 . iransf. Piompted by, or emanating from, an 
influential (but unavowed) source ; said of particular 
views or information on some public matter, or 
of a speaker, writer, journal, etc. that publishes 
such. 

1887 Spectator \o Sept. 1201 The North German Gazette 
contained an inspired at tide. 1897 Daily News 13 Mar. 3/1 
1 1 was true that an inspiied journal . . had given information 
on this subject. 

B. as sb. An inspired person. 

1749 Bp. Lavington Enthus. Methodists (1754) I. li. 19 
The famous Enthusiast Mrs. Bouvignon . . assumed the 
Character of an Inspired. 

Inspiredly (inspaiwredli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 . j In an inspiied manner ; by or as by in- 
spiration. 

1591 Nashe Inirod, Sidney’s Asir, f,- Stella, Many courses 
there be, as Machiav'ell Inspirdly sets downe, which in them 
seines seem singular and vertuous ; but, if a man follow 
them, they vvilbe bis vtter subuersion. (T1677 'Bunnow Sern/. 
(1686) II. xi. 165 H.ath he spoken it, and shall he not make it 
good? said Balaam insphedly. xS^o Blackw. Mag. XXVll. 
840 How inspiredly the Christian poet touches upon each 
holy theme ! 

t Inspirement (inspsia-iment). Obs. [f. In- 
spire V. + -MENT : cf. OF. inspirement (in Gower).] 
The act of inspiring, or fact of being inspired; 
inspiration. 

1616 Hieron Wks. I. 577 A reuealing before hand, by 
diuine inspirement, what touching states and common- 
wealths and particular peisons shall ensue. 1677 Gilpin 
Deinonot. (1867) 169 The most illiterate errors usually mag- 
nify the excellent inspirements and gifts of utterance of 
their leaders. 

Inspirer (iuspoi^Toi). Also 5 -our. [f. In- 
spire V. + -erL The 15 th c. form may repr. an 
AF. '^inspironr, OF. inspireur, for L. inspirdtor- 
emi\ One who or that which inspires. 

C1450 tr. De Imitatione ill. il. 65 Speke bou rajier, lorde 
god, inspirour [L. hispiratoi^ & illumynour of prophetes. 
1304 Atkynson tr. De Imitatione m. ii. 196 Thou, good 
lorde, the inwarde inspirour of all prophetes. 1616 Rich 
Cabinet 125 The gracious illumination of a heauenly Jn- 
spirer. 1728 Pope m. 169 Flow, Welsted, flow! like 

thine inspirer, Beer. 1793 Fortnight's Ramble 60 The 
Great Supreme inspirer of good. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. < 5 - 
Dogma (1876) 325 The Bible, .is the great inspirer.^ 

Hence Inspi'reress (also, shortened, inspi’ress; 
see -ESS.), a female inspirer. 

1830 'W. Taylor Germ. Poetry I. 249 The poet invokes, as 
his inspiress, that Joy which results fronr the contemplation 
of nature. Ibid. II. 49S Echo was his nurse.. Venus his 
inspireress. 

Inspiring (inspsivriq), vbl. sb. [f. Inspire zi. 
-b -ing k] The action of the verb Inspire ; in- 
spiration ; breathing in, inhalation ; infusion of 
divine influence, etc. 

_ a 1340 Hampole Psalter scv\\, 18 pe inspirynge of his ire 
is vvhen he says stilly in oure hert, bote if 3e lefe 5oure syn 
. . 3e be tynt men. 1528 Paynel Salerne's Regim. 2 
Inspirynge of hotte aier..by breathyng of warme^ aier, the 
mattier is warmed and riped. 1329 Frith Wks. 

(1829) 313 Christ's law, which is the holy Scripture, came By 
the inspiring of the Holy Ghost. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 604 
How, by inspiring, the Breath is distributed thro^h the 
Lungs, a 17H Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 238 To thee 
from whose Inspirings flow. Our Souls immortal unconfin d. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Dead Pan xiii, Shall . . no hero take 
inspiring From the god-Greek of her lips ? 

Inspi'ring, ppl- Ci. [-ing ^.] That inspires. 

1 . a. Breathing or blowing upon or into some- 
thing. b. Breathing in, inhaling. 

1661 Walton Angler 1. i. (ed. 3) 9 If the inspiring and 
expiring Organ of any animal be stopt, it suddenly 
173s Pope Donne's Sat. ii. 20 Heav’d by the breath tq 
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ia^piring bellows blow ; Th’ inspiring bellows lie and panl 
below. 

_ 2. Infusing a divine, supernatural, or exalting 
influence ; animating. 

1717 Pore Ep. Jervas 38 ^Yipl thee, on Raphael’s Monu- 
ment 1 nioiun. Or wait inspiiing Dieanis at Maio’s Uin. 
1790 Burns Tam O'Shaiiier 105 Inspiiing, bold John 
Barleycorn, What dangeis thou canst make us scoiii ! 1875 
Jqwt.tt Plato (ed. 2) III. 144 Love, has hitherto been the 
inspiiing influence of modern poetry and romance. 1885 S. 
Cov Ejcpos, Sei. I. vii. S3 What pioinise could be more 
welcome or more inspiiing ? 

Hence laspiTingly adv.^ in an inspiiing manner ; 
so as to inspire or animate. 

i8oo \V. Taylor in Robbeids jllem. I. 332 He has not 
bieathed the aii of Helicon .so familiarly as the light of 
nature, or not so inspiiingly. 1821 Exaiiihicf 786,2 The 
people of_France were never thus inspiiingly acted upon. 
Inspirit (inspi-rit), v. Also 7 en-. [f. In- ^ 
(or En-) -t- Spiuit 

1. trails. To pnt spiiit, life, or energy into; to 
quicken, enliven, animate; to cheer, encourage; 
to incite, stir {to something, or to do sometliingT. 

c i6io Sylvester Trophets Pleury Gt. 584 The life that late 
our lives inspirited. 1611 Steed Gi. Brit, ix. vi. § 2. 485 
A King, .whose entrance like that of the Soule into the Body, 
did quicken, and enspirite the Realme. 1633 P. Flltciilr 
Purple Isl. XII. l.vx.vii. Inspiriting dead souls. 1638 Whole 
Duty Jt/an'Pnv.T)e.vot.{i6S4) 157 Be thou pleased . .toenspirit 
and enliven this earthly drossy heart. i6'^3Ea(ly's Caliinjri.i. 
§ I Such effect, .as should much inspirit the hopes of a new 
atterat. 1706 Atterbuky Serm, (1723) II. g8 A discreet use 
of proper and becoming ceremonies . . inspirits the sluggish. 
<£1794 SirW. Jones Hymn Naraycna, In air, in flood.s, in 
caverns, woods, and plain.s. Thy will inspirits all. 1816 Scott 
Bl. Dwarf ii, To inspiilt the doubtful courage of Ills 
soldiers. 1837 Buckle Civilh. I. xii. 686 Those great men, 
who, by their wiitings, inspirited the people to resistance. 

fb. Ill weaker sense : To animate or inspire 
(with some spiiit), or as some feeling does. Obs. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840I I. 204 At the siege of Leith 
. . he was shot in the shouldet, which inspirited him with a 
constant antipathy against the Scotch. 1814 Q. Rev. XI. 92 
There can be little doubt that this feeling inspirited Dr. 
Busby. 

2. To fill with, or cause to be possessed by, a 
‘ spirit ’ or supernatural being. 

X673 WooDiiEAD, etc. P'araphr, St. Paul 103 Whether the 
effects of those who seem inspiiited pioceed fioni a good or 
a bad spiiit. 1826 E. Irving Babylon I. ii. 95 The dragon 
. . inspiriting the Roman empire, did commence a mo.st 
savage warfaie with the woman. 1839 Baii ey Akrf/w .v.x. 
(1852) 331 He knew Jnmself a bard ordained, More than 
jnspiied, of God, inspirited, 

+ Insprritate, Obs. ran. 
ritaio ‘possessed with some diuell or euill spirit’, 
f. Inspiritare to possess, etc. (Florio), f. in- fiN--) 
-t- spirito Spirit.] Possessed with a spirit. 

1600 E. Blount Hasp. Incur. Fools 158 A woman Iiispiii- 
taLe,_diabolican, and stuffed vp ciien to the verie goige with 
all kiude of flagitioii and villanie. 

InspiTiter. [f. Inspirit - b-Euk] One who 
or that which inspirits. 

1821 Blaclnv. Mag-. X, 333 He was the enllveiier and in- 
spiriter of conveisatlon. 

Inspi'riting, z’b/. sb. [f. as piec. + -lnl k] 
The action of the verb Inspirit. 

1846 De Quinclv Antigone Wks. i860 XIV. 21 3 We may 
see. .a keen attention paid to the inspiriting and dressing of 
the dialogue. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. viii. qSSi) 132 
Alvan, left to himself, had a quiet belief in the . . inspiriting 
he had given her. 

Inspi'riting, ppl.^ a. [f. as prec. -f -ing 2.] 
That inspirits; animating, encouraging, cheering. 

1793 Southey foaii of Arc x. 209 Joy more inspiriting 
Fills not the Persian’s soul, when sure he deems That Mithra 
lieais propitiously his piayer. i8ia I.. Hunt in E.xainiiter 
14 Sept. 587/2 It is.. an inspiriting thing, to see him turn 
the tables upon Bonaparte. 1897 MaryKcngsluy W, Africa 
343 Cheering the paddlers with inspiriting woids. 

Hence Inspi'ritingly adv. 

1824 Ncts) Monthly Mag. XI. 15S The flesh salt biec^e 
blowing iiispiiitiiigly upon me. 

Inspi'ritment. rare. [f. Inspirit -i- -ment.] 
The action of inspiriting, or fact of being inspirited. 

1886 Mrs. R.andolph Mostly Fools I.vi. i64Theiewas an 
inspiritment which communicated itself even to his horse’s 
hoofs. 

Inspirometer (inspiip'mAaj), [irreg. f. In- 
spire V. -h -(o)jii3TER.] An instrument for mea- 
suring the quantity of air inspired into the lungs. 

i88z Knowledge 2S July 152 Excuse my mentioning a 
simple kind of ‘ iiispirometev’ which I made. 

Inspissant (inspi'sant). rare. [ad. L, inspis- 
sdnt-ein, pr. pple. of inspissdre, found in pa. pple. : 
see next.] An inspissating or thickening agent. 

1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 562 Those medicines 
. .were denominated Diluents, Humeclants, and Attenuants, 
while those of an opposite character were called Inspissant.s. 
1837 Dunglison Med. Le.v. 502 Inspissant, .. any remedial 
agent, that renders the blood thicker, directly or indirectly. 

t Inspi'ssate, ppi- «•_ Obs. [ad. late L. in- 
spissdt-us pa. pple. (Vegetius, 1:420), f. inspissare 
to thicken ; see next.] Inspissated, thickened. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1006 The aire of riveis 
being alway.s grosse and lieavy, in Winter is more inspissate 
by reason of the circumstant cold. Physical Diet, 

Inspissate juyee, is the juyee of some herb boyled to the 
thickness of honey, c vj-zo W. Gibson Fa> rier’s Dispens. 
I. i. (1734) tS Much safei for Horses . . than Scainmony and 
other Gums, and inspissate Juices. 
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Inspissate (inspi-seit, i'nspistf't), v. [f. late 
L. inspissare (Boeth.), f. in- (In- -) -b spissdre to 
thicken, spissns thick.] 

1 . trans. To thicken, condense. 

1626 Eicon Syiva. §726 The Sugar doth inspissate the 
Spii its of the W iiie, and maketh tliem not so easie to 1 esotue 
uito Vapour._ 1657 S. Puuchas /’ o/. P'lying-Ins. 141 Manna 
is first a liquid dew, and after inspissated by avertiie of the 
tiee, or plant on which it falls. 1744 Berkeley Siris § 16 
Pitch is tar inspissated. 1843 Bindley Sch. Bot. (185SI 
170 Whatever tends to inspissate sap . . has the property of 
causing . . flower-buds to be produced. 

, 11732 if istoria Littcraria HI. 249 When the Subject 

is limpid of it self, he frequently inspissates it, by throwing 
in a heap of Circumstances not Essential to it. 1884 E. E. 
Hale Kmas in Karrag. v. ri/ No method, .by which you 
can inspissate entertainingness into a dull article. 

2 . intr. To become thick or dense, to thicken. 

17SS Wat HEN in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 214 It is. .liable to 

inspissate by he.Tt. 1836 Macgillivray tr. Hmnholdi's 
Trav. xvii. 225 Until the yolk, .has time to inspissate. 
In^issated (see the vb.), ppl. a. [f. piec. -b 
-EDkj Brought to a thick consistence ; thickened. 

1633 iu bief. Commw. Bees 27 There is., a great diffeience 
to be acknowledged between Honey and other inspissated 
sweetnesses. 1800 Hatchett in Phil. Trans. XC. 387 In- 
spissated albumen. 1833 Kirby Halt. i$- Inst. Anivi. I. v. 
165 'The body of polypes is formed of a kind of inspissated 
mucus, fig. r76g Johnson in Bosivell 16 Oct,, In the de- 
scription of night in Macbeth, the beetle and the bat detract 
from the general idea of darkness, — inspissated gloom. 

luspissation (inspiseujoii). [ad. med.L. in- 
spissdtion-em, n. of action from inspissare to In- 
siTS.saTE.] The action of making, or process of 
becoming, thick or dense; thickening, condensa- 
tion ; an instance of this. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 1079 What more oppo- 
site to subtilization and rarefaction, than inspissation and 
condensation ? i6z6 Bacon Syiva § 919 Wrought by the in- 
spissation of the Aire. r6gi Ray Creation ii. (1692) 58 The 
Oyl preserves the Mucilage from Inspissation. 1794 J. 
Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 193 The greater or lesser degree 
of inspissation that the oil had sufleied. 1874 Roosa Dis. 
Ear{e:A,p) 122 The secietions are packed in the ear, and, . 
inspissation of the cerumen is very often caused. 1898 
Allbutt' sSyst. Med. V. 27 The occasional intratubal mucous 
inspissations of acute bronchitis seen chiefly in childien. 
fig- 1839 Btackiv. Mag. XLV. 356 He could imbibe sixteen 
tumblers of whisky ^unch, without any other external indi- 
cation than a slight inspissation of speech. 

Inspoken : see Inspeak, 
tlnspreith,-aith. Ac. Obs. Also 5-6 -aich, 
7 -eth., -eght, [f. In adv, 12 a -b .Spkeith prey, 
booty, a. Gael, spriidh cattle of any kind. 

_ The sense-history offers difficulties, since the simple spreith 
is not recorded in Sc. in the Gaelic sense of ‘ cattle’, nor in 
that of ‘stock, chattels’, which the compound piesupposes.] 

‘Furniture of a house’ (Jam.). (Cf. In.sightA) 

1488 Acta_ Dom. Concil. 90 (Jam.) For certane vtheris 
giidis and inspraich of houseliald foiire skore of merkis. 
iS63_WiN3ET FourScoir Thre Quest. Wks. r888 I. 114 To- 
giddir with thair sones, dochtiris, hoiss, cattell, and all 
thair insprayth. c 1375 Balfour's Pract. 11754) 236 It is 
leasuin . . to ony persoun to leive in legacie his wapinis, 
armour, and inspreth of his house to qiihom he pleisis . . 
reservand alwayis to his air his best armour and piincipal 
inspreth. 1632 Z. Boyd in Zioiis Flowers (1855) App. 26/1, 
I leave to my spouse the use of all my moveable goods as 
bedding boords and other in.spreth for hir hous. 1685-6 
Acc. Depred. on Clan Campbell, etc. (i8i6) 35-37 (Jam.) 
Account of what goods, gear, and inspreghtwas taken from 
Duncan hHGillespick of Belyie . , Inspreght and household 
plenishing worth 40 lib. 

t Inspre'n'fc, zt. Ohs. rare'~'^. [f. In -1 -b Spbeht 
V. to run, leap, spring.] intr. To leap or spring in. 

1513 Douglas AEneis ii. ix._ {viii.] 98 The svay is maid by 
fors, and eiitre brokin, Grekis insprent, the formast haue 
thai stokin And slane with swerdis. 
t Inspri-nkled, pa. pple. Obs. [In adv. 1 1 b.] 
Sprinkled in. 

1671 J. Webster Mclailagr.r.\\. 237 It lielh dry andgieen 
in clifts, open caves, and passages, like green flogs in- 
spiinkled one in another. 

Inspunge (in|Spr;'nd,5),zt. nonce-wd. [f, In -1 
or ^ -1- spunge, Sponge v.] trans. To confine in a 
sponging-house. 

1837 Thackeray Ravensiuing \, On finding himself in- 
spunged for debt in Chancery Lane. 
tInsqua*dron, Obs. rare— [In- 2.] 

1611 Florio, Insijuadronare, to insquadroii. Jbiti., In- 
schietare, to introupe, to insquadron. 

Instability (instabi-lili). [a. F. instabilite. 
(15LI1 c. in Flatz-'Darm.), ad. L. instabilitdt-cm, f. 
instabilis Instable.] The quality of being un- 
stable ; lack of stability in regard to position, 
condition, or moral qualities ; want of steadiness, 
fixity, or firmness of purpose or character. YYith 
an and pi., an instance of this. 

1:1423 Hoccleve Learn to Die 863 Fful fewe been, hat 
. . Konne apparceyue thinstabilitee Of the world. 1348 
FIall Chran., Hen. IK 15 Some lamentyng the instabilitee 
of the Englishe people, iudged theim to be spotted with per- 
petuall iiifamie. 1640-4 Earl Bristol in Rushw. Hist. 
Coll. in. (1692) I. 7r4 The Scripture telleth us of . . the In- 
stability of a Kingdom Divided within it self. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. ir. vi. g6 Parallels or like relations, .by 
their mutuall concurrences support their solitary Liistabili- 
ties. 1781 C. Johnstone Hist. f. yuniperll. 220, I had 
leisure to reflect on the instability of human happiness. 
1783 Johnson Lep^ to Mrs. Thrale 21 Oct., Endeavour to 
reform that in.st.Tbility of attention which your last letter has 
happened to betiay. 1856 Stanley 6V«i££<y /’rtf. ii. (185S) 
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125 Nothing conveys.. so strong a sense of general insta- 
bility and insecurity as the recurrence of earthquake. 1878 
Stewart & Tait Unseen Univ. vi. § 17S. 181 Molecular in- 
stability, such as water cooled below freezing point. 

Instable (inst/i'b’l), a. Now rare. Also 8 
instabile. [ad. I.. instahil-is, f. in- (In- 3) 4- 
stahilis Stable. Cf. F. instable (14th c. in Hafz.- 
Darm.).] Not stable; lacking stability ; unstable. 

1483 [implied in Instableness], 1399 Minsheu iq In- 
stable or vnstable. 1638 Chillingw. Relig. Prot. i. i. §8. 
36 A building cannot be stable, if any one of the necessary 
pillars thereof be infinne and instable. 1711 E. Ward 
Vulgus Brit. IV. 48 Who would have thought the Rabble 
were so ingrateful and instable? 1858 Lard.ner Hand-bk. 
Nat. Phil., Hydrost., etc. vii. 130 The equilibrium of a boat 
may be rendered instable by the passengers standing up in 
it. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 914 Persons of instable 
nervous system may be less able to withstand such influences 
[of tobacco]. 

t Insta'ble, v. Obs. rare — °. [f. In- 2 + Stable 

sb."] trans. To stable (a horse, etc.). 

1611 Florio, Installare, to install, to inslable, 

t Insta'bleness. Obs. _ [f. Instable a. -t- 
-NESS.] Unstableness, instability. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 32/2 Me thynketh he rayght doo 
no lasse consv'derynge our Instablenes.s. 1618 M. Baret 
Horsemanship i. 46 His hands, being alvvaies chocicing vpon 
the snaffle (thiough the instablenesse of them) will.. dull the 
horses mouth, c 1643 Howell Lett. (1650) 11. Iviii. 84 Thor 
cannot be two moie pregnant instances of the lubricity and 
instablenes of mankind. 

t Instabula'tion, nonee-wd. [f. lN-2-fL. 
stalndinn, standing-place, stall, stable.] Install- 
ment as in a stable. 

1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes i. m. ii The.. installation.. of 
this Knight Eiraiit, or rather instabulation (for there was 
no Chappell in the house). 

t Insta'gnate, V. Obs. rar&-^. [f. In- 2 + 

ppl. stem of L. stagndre lo Stagnate.] intr. To 
become stagnant, stagnate. 

1636 J. Harrington Oceana (1658) 152 So pure and per- 
petual a stieam, as being unable to instagnate is for ever 
uncapable of corruption. 

Install (instg- 1 ), V?- Also 6-7 enstall, 6- 
instal. [ad. med.L. installd-re, f. in- (In- 2) + 
stallmn, cf. OHG. stal, stall- standing-place, sit- 
ting-place : see Stall. Cf. F. installer (1349 in 
Godef. Compl.).-\ 

1 . trans. To invest with an office or dignity by 
seating in a stall or official seat, as Ihe choir-stall 
of a canon in a cathedral, or that of a Knight of 
the Garter or Bath in the chapel of his order, the 
throne of a bishop, etc. Hence, To instate in an 
office, rank, etc. with the customary ceremonies or 
formalities. Often avith complemental extension. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 194 To be had in the more 
reputacion .. he [the Caidinal] determined to be installed 
or inthronised at Yorke. 1581 J . Bell Haddotis A nstv. Osor. 
5 If you were not aheady enstalled a brawlyng Byshop. 
1628 Mead in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 271 It is said 
he shall forthwith be . . installed Knight of the Garter, c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) I. xxxviii. 55 The Bishop of Ostia., 
consecrates and instals the Pope. 1681-2 Wood Life 15 Feb. 
(O. H. S.) III. 5 Mr. [Henry] Aldrich student of Ch. Ch., 
was install’d Canon of the same. 1761 Hu.me Hist. Eng. 
III. Ixi. 322 Cromwell was declared protector; and with 
great solemnity installed in that high oflice. 1833 Brown- 
ing Paracelsus iv. iiS -A sour_ leproachful glance From 
those in chief who, cap in hand, installed The new professor 
scarce a year before. 1880 [see Installant]. 

b. By extension ; To place in any office or posi- 
tion, esp. one of dignity or authority; to establish 
in any place or condition. 

_ 1647 Ward Y/w/. CoblerSB Then install some untruth in 
its roome for your Generali. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vr. 317 
What station charms _thee? I’ll install thee there. 1817 
Coleridge AVoin Lit. iii. (1894) 29 It is said that St. Nepo- 
imic was installed the guardian o[ bridges, because he had 
fallen over one, and sunk out of sight. 1840 E. FitzGerald 
Lett. (iSSg) I. 57, I hope you will soon come home and 
install j'ourself in Morningtpn Crescent. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 397 Having got rid of his namesake .. Hasdrnbal 
iiLstalled himself as commander-in-chief. 1888 Bryce A tncr. 
Coninnu, III. vi. civ. 496 A company of New England 
Unitaiians .. installed itself lound the piano in the great 
saloon of the vessel and sang hymns. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward 
R. Elsmere i. ii. (1894) 25 His family watched his progress 
vitli . . amazement, till he announced himself as safely in- 
stalled at Oxford. 

c. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S. 
To invest an already ordained minister with a par- 
ticular pastoral charge. 

1788-188S Form Govt. Presb. Ch. U. S.A.i.x. § 8 The 
presbytery has power. . to ordain, install, reinove, and judge 
ministers. Ibid. xvi. § 6 The bishop who is to preside. . 
addressing himself to the minister to be installed shall 
Iiropose to him the following or similar questions. 1828 in 
Webster. 

d. To fill (a place) with fan occupant). Obs. rare. 

1377 St.anyhur-ST Descr. Irel. in Holiushed (1S07-8) VI. 32 

His heait being scared with gelousie, and liis wits installed 
with phrenise. 

2 . To place (an apparatus, a system of venti- 
lation, lighting, heating, or the like) in posi- 
tion for service or use : cf. Installation i, [F. 
installerl\ 

1867 W. W. Smvth Coal tj- Coal-mining -201 It is apt to 
be the case, that_if one precautionary measure be fully in- 
stalled, another is neglected,— that when safety lamps are 
adopted for tlie enthe opeiatioiis of a mine, the ventilation 

109-3 
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ii no longer a hubject of the bame attention, 1889 Science 
Feb. 116 This load has recently been installed by the 
Sprague Electric Railway and Motor Company, r 1890 
W. H. Casmey I’eniil. I'exiiie Factories 16 The heat .. 
caused the warmest part, before the fan was installed, to 
increase in temperature about 20 degrees. 

Hence InstaTled ppl. a., InstaTlingf vl)/. sb . ; 
also Insta'Uer, one who installs. 

1590 Greene Orl. Fur. Wk.s. (Rtldg.) gs/i Nor can 
there .sit within the sacred shrine Of Venus more than one 
installed heart. i6ro Holland Camden’s Brit. ii. 109 All 
Prelates . . sit .. according to their own ordination, enstall- 
ing and promotion. 1611 Florio, Innestiiore, an inuester, 
an installer. _ 1613DEUMM. or Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. 
(1711) 126 Life i.s a government and office, wherein man is 
so long continued, as it pleaseth the Installer, a 1649 — 
Irene ibid, 176 By oaths of princes, at their installing. 1687 
Bt>. Cartwright in Coll, Jos. II ( 0 . H. S.) 147 

Will you. .assist at the Installing of him? 17*4 Land. Gas. 
No. 6290/3 The two new installed Knights offered together. 

t Install, -al, v.'^ Obs. rare. [f. In- ^ (?) -h 
Stall v, in the sense ‘ to arrange or fix (a pay- 
ment) ’ : cf. Estall V. Perh. influenced in form 
by Install trans. To pay by instalments. 

1679 ‘Tom Tickletoot’ Ohs. Trials IVaketnan, etc. 6 
To us that know the hlethods of the Court, never to pay so 
much Wages at a time, they always instal such Summs. 

Installant (instg-lant), a. and sb. [ad. raed. 
L. insialldnt-em, pr. pple. of installdre to In- 
stall.] a. adj. That installs, b. sb. One who 
installs. 

1880 Times i July 13/3 The Bishop installant will he the 
Bishop of Chester. Ihid. 19 Oct. 9 Yesteiday 13 new 
Canons were installed .. The Bishop was installant. 1895 
II, B. Daily Mail 15 Nov. 4 Dr. Talbot w’as yesterday 
afternoon enthroned in Rochester Cathedral as the hun- 
dredth bishop of that diocese. The Bishop of Dover was 
the installant. 

Installation (instgl^i-Jan). [ad. med.L. in- 
Stalidtibn-em, n. of action f. installdre to Install. 
Cf. F. insiallation (1349 in Godef. Conipl.'),'] 

1. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled; the ceremony of formally inducting (a 
person) into an ecclesiastical dignity, an order of 
knighthood, or an official position ; hence, formal 
establishment in any office or position. 

1606 Holland Sueton. rvj Being nominated to sue- 
ceede Augur . . before his inuesture and installation therein, 
he was aduanced to the .sacerdotall dignttie of a Pontilie. 

E a6 Ayi.iffk Parergon 303 So is Installation, _ in respect of 
xlesiastical Dignities, equivalent unto Collation in respect 
of .simple Benefices. 1823 Lingaed HUt. Eng. VI. 215 The 
cardinal [Wolsey] had invited the nobility of the county to 
assist athis installation. 1831 Brewster I. iv. 

69 The^Duke of Buckingham's installation as Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive 
(1887) 532 The.. Nizam came thither .. and the ceremony 
of his installation was performed there with great pomp. 

atirib. 1776 Adam Smith iV. M. 1. xi. in. (1869I I. 188 
In 1309, Ralph de Born, Prior of St. Augustine's, Canter- 
bury, gave a feast upon his in.stallation-day. 1874 Green 
Short Hist, vi, § s. 324 On the eve of hi-, installation-feast, 
he [Wolsey] was arrested on a charge of high treason, 

b. Inf/..?, = Instalment I b. 

1846 in Worcester. 

2. The action of setting up or fixing in position 
for service or use (machinery, apparatus, or the 
lilcd) ; a mechanical apparatus set up or put in 
position for use ; spec, used to include all the neces- 
sary plant, materials and work required to equip 
rooms or buildings with electric light. [F. instal- 
lation. I 

i88a_ C, W. Siemens in Nature XXVII. 60/2 From the 
experience of large installations, I con.sider that electricity 
can be produced in London at a cost of about one shilling 
per 10,000 Ampere-Volts. 1882 Pop. Sci. Monthly XXI. 578 
The final form adopted in electric installations. 1894 H. 
Drummond Ascent Man 36; Childhood in its early .stage 
is a series of installations and trials_ of the new machinery. 
1896 AUiutt’s Sysf. Med. I. 353 This [battery] can be used 
either in the consulting room or in the patient’s home, and 
is therefore superior to a fixed installation. 

Installed, -er, -ing: see after Install vX 
Instalment installment (instp-lmeut). 
[f. Install u.i -t -jient.] 

1. The action of installing or fact of being in- 
stalled; formal induction into an office or dignity; 
installation. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie i. xxiii. (Arb.) 61 At solemne 
feasts and pompes of coronations and enstallments of hon- 
ourable orders. _ JCS9+ Shaks. Rich. Ill, iii. i. 163 The in- 
stalement of this noble Duke, In the seate royal! of this 
famous He. 1623 F. Markham Bk. Hon. ii. x. 80 Chosen 
to giue a further glory to Coronations and Enstalments, 
1661 Pepys Diary 29 Oct,, The custom of Lord blayors 
going the day of their installment Jo Paul’s. 1767 Black- 
stone Comm. II. XX. 312 In dignities possession is given 
by installment; in rectories and vicarages by induction. 
1836 Ld. Cockburn prnl. I. 128 Peel . . is a most fitting 
man for this literary honour. His instalment will be made 
the occasion of a grand party festival. 

b. In Presbyterian and other Churches of U.S. A. : 
The institution of an already ordained minister to a 
charge; = Induction 4 b. Cf. Install i c. 

1788-1888 Form Govt. Fresh. Ch. U. S, A, i, xvi. § 4 
When any minister is to be settled jn a congregation, the 
installment, which, consists in constituting a pastoral rela- 
tion between him and the people of that particular church, 
may be performed either by the presbytery, or by a com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose. 


c. Eslablishment in any position, seat, or place. 
1646 Evance Noble Ord. 2 Elyes enstaliinent, or a laige 
grant of honour to Ely. 1829 I. Taylor Enthiis, x 296 
The instalment of the Inspired Volume in the throne of 
universal authority. 1863 J. G. Murphv Comm. Gen. ii. 
21-2 His instalment in the garden as its owner._ 1884 
C. F. Woolson in Harper's Mag. Feb. 375/2 The install- 
ment of our twelve selves in these . . carriages. 

't' 2 . A place or seat wherein some one is in- 
stalled. Obs. rare. 

1598 SiiAKs. Merry IIC v. v. 67 Each faiie Instalment, 
Coatc, and seu’rall Ciest, With loyall Blazon, eueiinore be 
blest. 1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie oj God xiv. ix. (1620) 
482 Here also we see their estate in their immortall future 
instalment. 

Instalment ^ (instg-lment). - 41 so install-, 
[f. Install v.'^ + -ment, or f. In- 2 + Stalment. 
Cf. Estallment.] 

■f 1 . The arrangement of the payment of a sum 
of money by fixed portions at fixed times ; = Es- 
tallment. Obs. 

1732 Hearnd Oiterbourne 4 lVhetha7)ist. 376 note, Estal- 
lamentum idem est quod stallavientum, i.e. Anglice, stall- 
■ment sive installment, vel (ut oUm efferebant) estallment. 
Id quod liquet ex vocibus sive assignaiiones. I77S_ Asii, 
Instalment, . . the act of bringing to its proper place in any 
account, a payment. 

2 . ‘ The payment, or the time appointed for pay- 
ment, of diferent portions of a sum of money, 
which, by agreement of the parties, instead of being 
payable in the gross, at one time, is to be paid in 
parts, at certain stated times’ (Tomlins Jacob's 
Lazu Diet. 1797). 

1776 Adam Smith W. N’’. ii. ii. (1869) I. 314 This sum ought 
to have been paid in at several different instalments. 

3 . Each of several parts into which a sum pay- 
able is divided, in order to be paid at different fixed 
times ; a part of a sum due paid in advance of the 
remainder. 

1776 Adam Smith IK. N. n. ii. (1869) I. 314 A great part 
of the proprietors, when they paid in their first instalment, 
opened a cash account with the bank. 1796 Morse A7ner. 
Geog, I. 263 Interest on installments of Foieign debt. Ihid. 
II. 380 A loan to be taken up by gradual instalments. 1828 
Webster s.v., In large contracts, .it is not unusual to agree 
that the money shall be paid by installments. 1849 Lytton 
Caxtons ii. iii, Yom father takes, we .say, 50 shares at 
each, paying only an instalment oip-s a share. 1871 B’ness 
Bunsen in Hare Life (1879) II. vii. 418 Konigsberg has ju.st 
paid in the last instalment of the debt she was obliged to 
incur. 1899 Savce Early I sj-ael y'u, 260 The ordinary rate 
of interest was 20 per cent., paid in monthly instalments. 

b. Jig. A part of something produced or sup- 
plied in advance of the remainder ; one of several 
parts supplied or produced at different times. 

1823 J. Badcock Dcm. Amttsem. 140 The mixture is to be 
poured on by instalment, as it were. 1856 Froude Hist. 
Eng (1858) II. vii. 194 This was but a slight instalment of 
lenity. 2858 Lytton IFhat nvill he do ? i. iv, When I had 
finished the first instalment of the work . . my mother grew 
alarmed for my health, 1862 H._ Spencer First Princ. it. 
ix. § 78 (1875) 233 His conclusion may be accepted as 
a large instalment of the truth. 

Instaminate (instae-minet), a. Bot. [ad. mod. 
L. instamindtus : see In- 3 and Staminatb.] Not 
starainate ; not having stamens. 

1855 Mayne Expos._ Lex., Instamwatvs, applied by H. 
Cassini to the corol in the Synantherese, when it is not 
accompanied by perfect male organs: instaminate. 1886 
in Syd. Sac. Lex. 

Instamp, obs. form of Enstamp. 

Instance (imstans), sb. Forms; 4-6 in- 
staunce, 5 instauns, 5-6 instans, 4- instance, 
[a, F. instance (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) eagerness, 
anxiety, solicitation, a judicial process, a new argu- 
ment rebutting the reply to a former argument, 
formerly also an instant of time, ad. L. insidntia 
(i) a being present, presence, (2) urgency, earnest- 
ness in supplication, (3) a pleading or process in a 
couit of justice (Ulpian), (4) in med. Schol. L. an 
objection to a general statement, an instance to 
the contrary, transl. Gr. ivcrracis (Buridan, c 1350, 
InMetaphysicenAristotelisQuaestiones'. seePrantl) : 
f. instdnt-em Instant a.] 

I. Urgency ; pressure ; urging influence. 

1 . Urgency in speech or action ; urgent entreaty, 
solicitation ; earnestness ; persistence, arch., exc. 
in phr. at the instance oJ person), at the solici- 
tation, suit, instigation, or suggestion of. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 26 At Jze prayere and instaunce 
of ober. _ 1382 Wyclif y-ndith iv. 8 Al the puple criede to the 
Lord with gret instaunce. 1460 Capgrave Chroti. (Rolls) 
176 The Kyng compelled . . on the othir party be instauns 
of the lordes. 1526 Tindale Eph. vi. 18 Watch thervnto 
with all Instance and supplicacion. 2585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xix. 23 b, Declaryng unto them . . 
that at the instaunce and request of [etc.]. 1642 Rogers 

Naewtan 31 The instance and unweariednesse of the be- 
sieging army hath battered downe the forts. 1664 Jer. 
Taylor Dissuas, Popery^ ii. ji. § 4 The French Embassador 
..made iristance for restitution of the Chalice to the Laity. 
1770 yunius Lett, xxxvi. 173 The unhappy man, who yields 
at last to such personal instance and solicitation. 1851 
Hussev Papal Penverx, 29 The Emperor, at the Pope’s in- 
stance summoned Flavianus to Rome. *866 Dora Grf.en- 
WELL Ess. 175 The reverend gentleman labours his point 
with strong instance and perseverance. 

f b. rarely at (t«) the instance of (a thing). Obs. 


1483 Camon Gold. Leg. 219 b/i Wherfoie mayst not thou 
atte instaunce of my meiytes and pr.ayers be meued to pen- 
naunce. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. Ivi. [Iviii.] 195, I praye 
you, in the instaunce of loue and peas, to coiiuey me to 
speke with the kynge. 

f c, pi. Urgent entreaties, repeated solicitation. 
[Cf. F. instances.'] Obs. 

1647-8 Cotterell Davilas Hist. Fr. (1678) 34 To satisfy 
their instances and complaints, a 1674 Clarendon AffjA R eb. 
X. § 50 The P.arliament made many sharp instances ‘ that 
the King might be deliver’d into their hands’. 1737 Whision 
^oseplms, Ajitiq. iv. vi. §3 At the earnest instances and 
fervent intreaties of Balak. i86z Merivale Ro 7 n. E 7 /tp. 
(1865) IV. xxxvii. 279 Tiberius, .thought it decent to inter- 
fere for her in a letter ; but his instances weie sternly 
rejected. 

■f2. Something which urges or impels ; impelling 
motive ; cause. Obs. 

*594 Shaks. Rich. HI, in. ii. 25 Tell him his Feaies are 
shallow, without instance. 1602 — IIa 7 Ji. in. ii. 192 The 
instances that second Marriage moue, Are base re.spects of 
Thrift, but none of Loue. 1665 Evelyn Corr. 16 June, His 
Royal Highness being safe becomes a double instance of 
rejoicing to us. 

II. Instant time. 

f 3. A being pi esent, presence ; the present time. 
01374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 135 (Camb. MS.) pou ne 
shalt nat demyn it as prescience of thinges to comyn, but 
pou .shal demyn it moore ryhtfully, pat it is science of pre- 
sence, or of Instaunce. 1597 Shaks. a He 7 i. IF, iv. i. 83 
The examples Of euery Minutes instance (piesent now) Hath 
put vs in these ill-beseeming Armes, 

■p 4. An instant, a moment. Obs. 

1631 North’s Plutarch, Add. Lives (1657! 93^ Immediatly 
they pulled out the spill of the Dart, and at that instance he 
gave up the ghost. 1642 Perkms' Prof. Bk. xi. 1 ) 730. 319 
'The attornement cannot be so soone done but that there 
shall bee an instance betweene the grant and the attorne- 
ment. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i, § 11 Those con- 
tinued instances of time which flow into thousand yeares. 
1674 N. Fairfax Bulk 4- Selv, X44 We hold time to be made 
out of nows or instances. 

III. In Scholastic Logic, and derived senses. 

t 5. A case adduced in objection to or disproof 
of a universal assertion ( = med.L. instantia, Gr. 
tvaraaii). Ohs. 

1573 G. Harvey Leticr-hk. [Camden) 115 A marvelous in- 
stance Against all dalliance, c 1S90 Marlowe Faust, v. 134, 
I am an instance to prove the contrary. 1594 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. I. xiv. § a Against the former of these two con- 
structions instance hath sundry ways been given. 1599 
B. JoNsoN Cy 7 ithi(is Rev. ii. i, I can repel that paradox . . 
of those, which hold tbe face to be the index of the mind. . 
for instance I will now give you the particular and distinct 
face of every your most noted species of persons. 1605 
Bacon Adv. Learn, i. ii, § 3 It is almost without instance 
contradictory, Ibid, ii. xiii, § 3 'To conclude upon an enu- 
meration of particulars, without instance contradictory, is' 
no conclusion, but a conjecture, i696_ Phillips (ed, 5), 
Distance, . . a new Objection in School disputes to destroy 
the Solution which the Respondent has made to the first 
Argument, 

6 . A fact or example brought forward in support 
of a general assertion or an argument, or in illus- 
tration of a general truth. Hence, any thing, pei- 
son, or circumstance, illustrating or exemplifying 
something of a more general character ; a case, an 
illustrative example. Also, in broader sense, a case 
occurring, a recurring occasion, i" To give or 
mahe instance', = Instance v. 2. 

1586 A. Day E 7 ig. Secretary n. [1625) 36 , 1 will hut give 
you an instance of the same. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. 11. vii. 
156 Full of wise savves, and moderne instances. 1617 Mory- 
SON Itin. I. loi Hee adds, that many miracles are heere 
done, and first gives instance in the person of the Marques 

of . 167S Baxter Cath. Theol. n. vi. 117 Did not you 

confess that they were able.. to do the works of common 
Grace? and that in abundance of instances? <21682 Sir 
T. Browne Misc. Tracts (1684) 46 Theophrastus . . making 
instance in the Olive, hath left this Doctrine unto us. 1690 
W. Walker Idio 7 /iat. Afiglo-Lnt. 250, I thought him 
a very great instance of continency. 1790 Paley Ho 7 -a! 
Pa 7 it. Rom. i. II This is an instance of conformity. 183a 
D'Israeli Chas. /, III. iv. 57 Noy..is an instance that 
mere knowledge is not true wisdom, i860 Abp. Thomson 
Laws Til. Intiod. 19 Without something more than the 
mere form, there can be no instance of a law, an instance 
being the presence of the law in an object capable of con- 
taining it. 1874 Green Shoi-t Hist. iv. § 4. 189 We may 
take, .a foreign instance to illustrate this fundamental point 
in our municipal history. _ 

b. For mstance : for example, as au instance of 
what has been said. 

1657 R. Ligon Bai'hadoes (1673) 19 The proof of this I found 
by looking on the Stans. for instance, there is a little Star 
call’d Auriga [etc.]. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. 
Archit. I. 30 It. .can never happen, unless in the inside of 
a Building : for instance, of a Dome, or the like. _ 1868 
Lockyer Ele 77 i. Astro 7 i.iv. (1870) § 326 The daily motion of 
the Earth is very different in different parts — at the equator 
and at a pole, for instance. 1885 Lyell's Stud. Ele 7 n. Geol. 
(ed._4) 20 Deposits, are still in progress at many points, as, 
for instance, at the mouth of the Var. 

'I' c. Any particular or point characteristic of or 
included in something general or abstract ; a detail, 
circumstance. Obs. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. Exei/tp. Ep. Ded. 4_A11 the instances 
of morality serve man’s naturall and politicall ends. 1732 
Law Serious C. xvi. (1761) 282 Many people live in all the 
instances of pride. 1737WHISTON yosephus. Hist, i. yu. 
§ 4 Nor did they leave off the instances of their divine 
worship, a 1745 Swift Diffic. k/iowmg one' s selfNV's. 174 s 
VIII. 249 To pursue the heart of inan through all the in- 
stances of life, in all its several windings and turnings- 
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i' 7. Something wliieh proves or indicates ; a proof, 
evidence ; a sign, token, mark. Ohs. 

1S90 Gblcnij Mourn. Garni. (161C) 60 These clroppes aie 
notsignesofsoirowes, but instances of content. 1S93SHAKS. 
Liter. 1 511 Cheeks neither red, nor pale, but mingled so. 
That blushing red, no guiltie instance gatie. 1607 Hevwood 
IVom. Kiltie iv. Kiiidn. Wks. 1874 II. iso What instance 
hast thou of this strange lepoi t? 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 
VIII. i.x, I beg you to accept a guinea as a small instance of 
iny gratitude. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Ront. Forest ii, [She] 
gave the fiist instance of her kincliie.ss by endeavouring to 
revive those of her fiiend. 

IV. In legal use, and phrase thence derived. 
[From L. instauiia in Ulpian,] 

8 . A process in a court of justice, a suit. Court 
of first instance, court of primary jurisdiction. 
[Of. Fr. tribunal de preniiire instance.^ 

1661 Br.vmhall Just Find. vii. 206 To.seek for a remedy 
of these abuses at Rome, was such an insupportable charge, 
by leason of three instances and three sentences necessary 
to be obtained. 1681 St\ir Form of Protess 3 Processes 
are brought in before the Lords, .some in the first instance, 
some in the second. 1684 Sir G. Mackenzie Inst. iv. hi, If 
there has been a Debate in the first instance, (for so we call 
the action before the Decreet). 1692 Earl Nottingham in 
iSif/( Ref. Hist. I^ISS. Comm. App. 11.28 The Judges in the 
first instance are sometimes of the number of the Commis- 
-sioners upon the Appeale. 1726 Kuavvz Parergon 151 The 
Instance of a Cause is said to be that Judicial Process, which 
is made from the Contestation of a Suit, even to the Time of 
pronouncing Sentence in the Cause, or till the end of three 
years, i860 Trench Serin., Rev. ii. 3 (1861) 174 Theie lies 
an appeal to a tribunal of higher instance in Heaven. 186s 
Spectator 25 Feb. igg The loser is seldom satisfied with the 
decision of a Court of first instance. 1888 Bryce 
Commw. I. 337 Any couit, be it a_ State court of fiist in- 
stance or the Federal court of last instance. 

b. Instance court, a branch of the former Ad- 
miralty Court, having jurisdiction in cases of pri- 
vate injuries to private rights occurring at sea or 
closely connected with maritime snbjects and in 
contracts of a maritime nature. See Admiralty 4 . 
Instance side of the Court, a district court of the 
United States sitting in the exercise of its ordinary 
jurisdiction in admiralty to determine cases of the 
same kind. 

180Z {iiik) Formulare Instrumeiitorum : or, a Formulary 
of. .Standing Orders used in the High Courts of Admiralty 
. .of Prize and Instance. 1846 M'Cullocii Acc. Brit. Em- 
fire (1854) II. 189 The Court of Admiralty is twofold j the 
Instance Court, which takes cognisance of contracts made 
and injuries committed on the high seas ; and the Prize 
Court. 1863 H. Cox Instit. ii. xi. 573 The Instance Court 
has cognizance of maritime causes arising upon the sea or 
in parts out of the reach of the common law. 

9. Sc. Law. See quot. 1693 . 

1693 Stair AwAAazqd’cDi?/. iv.iii. §22.^11 Instance is that 
which maybe insisted in at onedyet or course of Probation. 
1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Diets ofConifearance, 
The indictment, or the criminal letters, must be called on 
the precise day to which the accused is cited . . otherwise 
the instance perishes, and a new libel must be raised. Ibid., 
Where the prosecutor is absent, the Court may desert the 
diet, and thus the instance will be lost, and no farther pio- 
ceedings can take place on that libel. 

10. Ileuce, In the first instance', as the first step 
in proceeding ; in the first place. 

ni676 Hist. Com. Law\. (1779) _ii The statutes., 

were not in the first instance drawn up in the form of acts 
of parliament ; but the petition and the answer weie entred 
in the parliament rolls, and out of both.. the act was drawn 
up. 1850 Robertson Sernt. Ser. in. viii. 108 The penalty 
is in the first instance, corrective not penal. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains iv. I 170 The praetor turned his attention to the 
matter and introduced interdicts of another sort, which we 
call secondary, because they are had recourse to only in the 
second instance. Mod. I applied to the local post office in 
the first in.stance, and then to the Secretary at the General 
Post Office I had to write thrice and wait five weeks for 
an explanation. 

Instance (imstans\ v. [f, prec. sb. With 
sense i cf. OF. instancier to plead.] 

I. f 1. trails. To urge, entreat urgently, impor- 
tune. Obs. 

1494 F'abvan CAiwt. VII. 643 The Kynge sent., vnto the 
forenamed lohn . . & bym by many meanys instaimsyd to leue 
the company of the lordys. 1313 Plumfton Corr. 211 , 1 in- 
staunced & desired you to shew your fatherly kindnes unto 
my poore wife & me. 1611 Flohio, Instare, to instance, to 
vrge, to pi esse with diligence, to _ importune. 1634 H- 
L'EstranGe Chas. I 30 To_ carry his Majesty their Piince 
into Spain, to the end he might be enforced, and instanced 
in the Romish Religion. 1736 [see Instancing below], 
fb. To urge (things). Obs. rare. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng, xiv. Ixxxix. (1612) 363 So many 
Incantation.s, lyes, feares, hopes instanced shee..As lastly 
did the non-plust Nunne vnto lier Charmes agree. 

II. 2. intr. To cite an instance, to adduce an 
example in illustration or proof. Const, in (the 
example adduced), rarely upon (the matter illus- 
trated) ; with indirect passive, to be instanced in, 
to be cited or adduced as an instance. Now rare. 

i6oi R. Johnson Kiiigd. cj- Coniniw. (16031 259, I say, 
that generally (to instance first of all in the Pope) that his 
catholike majestie, will have him [etc.]. 1624 Gataker 

Transubst. 8 Hee instanceth in that very particular that 
wee now treats of. 2649 Bi>. Hall Cases Cousc. (165°) 23° 
It were easie to instance, but charity bids me forbeare. 
a 1670 Hacket Cent. Serin. (1675) Sjtg The victory over 
death after that bloudy passion, which I shall instance 
upon in this verse. *736 Butler Anal. i. vi. 133 Which is 
the fallacy instanced in by the ancients. 1789 G. White 


Selborne {1S53) II. xxiv. 233 It would be needless to instance 
in sheep which constantly flock together. 1827 C. Wordsw. 
Chas. 1 113 Hoie,To instance merely in one short work. 1882 
C. Short m Amer. Jrnl. Philol. III. 151 We will instance 
in a single writer, Walton. 

fb. Of a thing: To receive illustration, be ex- 
emplified. Obs. rare. 

a 1667 Jer. Taylor (Webster 1864), This story doth not 
only instance in kingdoms, but in families too. 

3. trails. To illustrate, prove, or show, by means 
of an instance ; to exemplify ; to exhibit. Nowrwv. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. .$• hlor. 44 b, I coulde instance the 
truth of this assertion vpon many. 1627 F. E. Hist. 
Edit). II Select, fr. Hart. Misc. (1793) 49 Main leasons 
are given, piobable enough to instance the necessity of his 
fall. 1769 Goldsm. Ront. Hist. (1776) I. 484 Without utter- 
ing a word, or instancing the least civility. 1783 JI. W. 
W. Grenville Let. to I^d. Tenifle 28 Mar. in Dk. 
Buckhm. Crt. Geo. Ill (1853) I. 213 This he instanced in 
the American war, and in the riots of 1780. 1842-3 

Grove Carrel. Phys. Forces 34 The above doctrine is beau- 
tifully instanced in the experiment of Thilarier. 

4. To cite as an instance or example ; to mention 
in illustration. In imperative =* Take as an in- 
stance’; but here perhaps orig. the sb. : cf Witness. 

1622 [Misselden] Free Trade 64 Other like dispensations 
of Statutes I might instance. 1643 Bo\te Irel. Nat. Hist. 
(1652) 174 Yet it hath happened that . . abundance of snow 
hath fallen, instance that of the year 1633. a 1723 Pope 
Observ. Homer's Catal. (Seager), He proceeds to instance 
seveial otheis who.. have no faither notice taken of them 
throughout the poem. 1822 R. G. Wall.acc 13 1 Vx. India 
304 Some of the customs are curious, but only one or two 
can be instanced. 18 . . H. Spencer Induct. Biol. (L.), The 
arousing of a thought or feeling, always involves the over- 
coming of a certain resistance . . instance the fact that during 
nervous prostration [etc.]. 1875 JowETTP/«f<i(ed. 2) I. 148, 

1 may instance olive oil, which is mischievous to all plants. 
f5. To indicate, point lo. Obs. 
i6ifi J. Lane Contn. Sqr.'s T. viii. 366 Otlieis bethought 
them that this noble scheone instaned Canac, and Etbelta 
the queene. 

Hence I'nstauced pfl. a . ; I-nstaneing vbl. sb. 
and///, a. 

1606 Warner Alb. Eng. xiv. xci. 370 Not lother, did 
Alneas, to instancing Dido tell His Cities sack. 1649 Bp. 
Hall Cases Const, tv. v. 437 That worthy Divine did not 
heedfully observe the great difference betwi.xt these in- 
stanced degrees. 1736 Eliz.a. Stanley tr. Hist. Pr, Titi 
106 There passed between them a little Scuffle ofinstancings 
and Refusings. 

tl’tLStancea'ble, Obs. rare — \ [f. piec. 
-(- -ABLE.] Capable of being instanced or exem- 
plified. 

1641 ‘ SMECTVMNUus’FzVtrf. Answ. xiii. 16S You aie pleased 
to say, That. .the fa.ult is raie and hardly instanceable, We 
thinke the contrary is more hardly instanceable. 

Instancy (imstansi). [ad. L. instdntia'. cf. 
Instaroe sb., and see -anoy.] 

1. The quality of being instant ; urgency, earnest- 
ness, solicitation ; pressure, pressing nature. 

1313 Plumfton Corr. 212, 1 besech you. . to take the payne 
upon you to make such labor unto Sir John Roclife, that he 
will, at your instauncie..make a release of that land in 
Combrig. 1S94 Hooker Eccl.Pol. i. x, § i4_Those heauenly 
precepts, which our Lord and Sauiour with so great in- 
.stancie gaue as concerning peace and vnitie. 1663 R. B. 
Comm, 2 Tales 197 The Autor,_upon the instancy of sundry 
Peisons of Quality, had finish’d his Comments. 1841 
Trench Parables, Mar. King's Son (i860) 219 The king . . 
told his servants.. to press the message with greater dis- 
tinctness and _ instancy. 111894 Stevenson St. Ives xix. 
(1898) 142 Relieved of the instancy of his fear. 

2. The quality of being close at hand ; im- 
minence ; immediate approach, rare. 

1658 Phillips, Instancy, a being near at hand. 1879 
Farrar Si. Paul (1S83) I. xx.x. 601 The supposition that lie 
had spoken of the actual instancy of the day of the Lord. 

3. Immediateness, instantaneity. rare. 

1831 J. Gumming Led. Mirac. (1834) I. 38 The evidence. . 
was in the speed and instancy of a process which it usually 
takes mouths, or a year, to achieve. 1853 Miss Sheppard 
Ch. Aiichester II. 54 What riveted the reseinblance most 
was the instancy of their sympathetic communion. 

1 4. = Instance sb. 6. Obs. rare. 

1613 Jackson Creed ii. xxi. § 7 [That] wee should giue 
particular instancies of such Martyrs. 

+ Insta'nd, V. Obs. [f. In- l -t- Stand v., after 
J... ins tare', see Instant.] intr. a. To be at hand, 
b. To press closely. (Only in pres. pple. rendering 
L. instans.) 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xx.vviii. 27 Instondyiig the beryng, 
gemels apereden in the womhe. — Judg. xi. 3 In thoo 
days fouqten the sones of Amon a^ens Yrael : the whiche 
sharpli instoondynge [L. qttibus acriter instautibus], the 
more Lliurj birth wenten fro Galaad. — i Esdras v. 47 In 
stondende..the seuenthe moiieth. .thei catnen logic! ere. 
c. To be urgent or pressing, to be importunate. 
c 1430 Mirour SMuacioim 345 That Adam shuld of the 
fruyte ete with hir instode Eue. Ibid. 241 And yt pllat 
instode [L. institisse\ for cristis delyvring. 
I’nstamding, ///. a. rare. [f. In adv. ii a 
-P Standing /// «.] Standing or projecting in- 
wards. 

1878 T. Bryant Praci. Surg. I. 368 Instanding upper 
front teeth can be tiained out. 

Instant (imstant), a. {advi) [a. F. instant 
( 14 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) assiduous; at hand, im- 
minent ; ad. L. instdiit-em, pr. pple. of insfare 
to be present, to be at hand ; to urge, press upon ; 
to apply oneself lo ; f. in- (In- 2) + stare to stand.] 


I. 1. Pressing, urgent, importiHiate. a. Said of 
persons and theii actions. 

t 1477 [implied jii Instantly i]. 1494 Faby.in Chroit. 

ML 315 'Iheyse .iiii. byshoppys . . made instaunt labour 
to the Kynge, foi the obseruynge of the popys com- 
maundement. 1355 Eden Decades 58 He was instant 
lo trauayle westwarde by foote. 1360 Bible (Geiiev.) 
I.uke xxiii. 23 They weie instant with loud voyces, and 
lequiied that he might be crucified. — 2 Tim. iv. 2 
Pieache the word e : be instant, in season and out of season. 
1693 in Dryden's Juvenal (1697) 342 He is instant with all 
Parents, that they permit not their Childieii, to hear las- 
civious Woids. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. S85 The 
Bishops were instant with the King to make Peace. 1863 
Trollope Belton Est. x.x. 237 He . . was more instant in 
his affection, moie uigent in his good office, 
b. Of things : Pressing, urgent. 

1585 Washington tr. Nicholay's Hoy. ii. xviii. 52 b, To 
succour and supply the instant necessities which might 
happen. 1388 Q. Eliz. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. III. 139 
Upon this instant extraoidinaiie occasion. 1642 Jek. 'Taylor 
Efisc. (1647) 371 Instant necessity . . hath ratified it. 1777 
Burke Let. Sheriffs Bristol Wks. 1842 I. 209 It would be- 
come every man’s immediate and instant concern. 1816 
.Scott Aniiq. xli, I thought there was not .such instant 
haste. 1856 J. H. Nlwman Caltistai^’j He has instant need 
of you. 

II. 2. Now present, or present at the time de- 
fined ; now (or then) existing or happening, arch. 

1349 Coinfl. Scot. xiv. 121 Kyng Alexander yam at that 
instant tyme. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 303 This Countries 
instant Shiieve. ci 66 g Waller To Person of Honour, on 
his ‘ British Princes' 27 Eternity has neither past Nor future 
. . But is all instant. 1774 Goldsh. Nat. Hist. I. 313 
The lower race of animals, when satisfied for the instant 
moment, aie perfectly happy. 1881 Daily Tel. 12 Feb., 
On the i2th of February — this instant Saturday. 

b. Said of the current calendar month ; now 
ellipt. as ill the lotk instant, i. e. the tenth day of 
the current month. Abbreviated inst. 

1347 in Tytler /YziA (1864) III. 377,1 have appointed 
friends to convene the i8th day of this instant month. 1583 
Stocker Hist. Civ. tVarres Lowe C. i. 15 The 20. or 21. 
of that instant, _ 1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 27 
On Tuesday being the thirteenth of this instant, 1640-4 
in_ Rushw. Hist. Coll. _iii. (1692) I. 510 The Message re- 
ceived from Your Majesty the seventh of this instant 
February. 1648 Cromwell Let. 18 Sept, in Carlyle, We re- 
ceived youis from Falkirk of the isth September Instant. 
168B Land. Gaz. No. z-giils On the 8th Instant at 5 in 
the Morning, we discovered a Sail. 1707-8 Pope Let. to 
Wycherley 28 Feb., I liave had yours of the 231 d of this 
instant. 1708 Swift Predid. Sept., The pope ., will die 
on the jith instant, 1742 Fielding J. Andrews iv. v, 
(Dn the — of this instant (Detober, being Sabbath day. *817 
CoBBETT Pol. Reg, XXXII. 47 The proprietor of the 
Courier, on the 2d instant, has these words. Alod. In my 
letter of the isth inst. 

3. Close at hand, impending, imminent. 

a 1320 BaRCL.ay Jngurth (Pynson, ed. 2) 82 If I knewe 
without doute that our sure distruction weie instant. 1603 

h. 'NiLi.Kt HexaplaGen.afii Feeling the houre of his death 
to be instant, 1662 Gunning Lent Fast 77 When now Lent 
was instant. 1713 Steelf. Guardian No. iB p 3 The evil 
vvhicli to men in other stations may seem distant, to him is 
instant and ever before his eyes. t8zo Scott Monast. iii, 
Her mind being probably occupied by the instant danger. 
1871 Browning Balaust. 543 ’i'he abrupt Fate's footstep 
instant now. 

4. Following immediately, fa. Next in order 
of time, very next. Obs. 

1613 Marston Ifisat. C'tcss v. Ij, Vpon the instant morrow 
of her nuptials. 

b. Succeeding or coming without any interval ; 
immediate. 

1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv, iv. ed, 1 feaie the Power of 
Percy is too weake, To wage an instant tryall with the king. 
1603 — Lear i. iv. 268 The shame it selfe doth speake For 
instant remedy. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 210 Th’ instant 
stroke of Death. 1749 Smollett Regie, v. ii, Intelligence 
important, that demands His instant ear. 1786 Burke ]V. 
Hastings Wks. 1842 II. 160 For the sole purpose of creating 
an instant fortune for the said Sullivan. 1816 Accum Chent. 
Tests (1818) 164 An instant milkiness ensues. 1830 M'Cosii 
Div. Govt. II. it. (1874) 163 A particular vital vessel bursts, 
and instant death follows. i866 R. W. Dale Disc. Sfec. 
Occ. iii. 77 'riie sailors weie in dread of almost instant 
destiuction. Mod. 'rhe application gave instant relief. 

5. as adv. {^poet.') Instantly, at once. 

j6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 94 You my siniievves, grow not 
instant Old; Bui beare me stiffely np. 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 549 Instant without disturb they took Allarm. a 1763 
Shenstone Elegies vii. 17 Instant a graceful form appear'd 
confest. 1813 T. Busby Lncrdiits i. 359 Its warmth we 
ifistanl feel. 

Instant (.imstant', sb. [ellipt. use of Instant 
a. : cf. med.L. instans (Du Cange), F. instant 
(Rabelais, 16 th c.).] 

I. 1. 'The point of time now present, or regarded 
as present with reference lo some action or event ; 
hence, point of time, moment. 

a 1300 Sir Beues 964 (Pynson), They went to the kynge_ in 
tliat instant. 1576 Fleming Pauafl. Efist. 63 Which 
offereth unto me, at this instant, no lesse occasion of musing. 
1608 D. T. Ess. Pot. cj' Mor. 31 Green figge.s, which at that 
instant were brought from thence. 16x0 Shaks. Temf. iii. 

i, 64 The v'erie'instaiit that I saw you, did My heart flie to 
y'our seruice. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancicufs 138 Phan- 
tasies, .running in the mindat the very instant of conception. 
1642 Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. iii. xix, 202 Of ail the extent 
of time, onely the instant is that which we can call ours. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xliv. 173, I made him no 
answer for the instant. 1714 Steele Rcadtr'Bic>. 7 (1723) 
281 The Monitoqof the day following, to wit on the Instant 
of my present writing. i7is-it> Pot’® Hiad xvii. 777 Fly to 
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the tleet, thib instant Hy, 177S Gibuon Dt’eV. iS- I. 134 He 
■wished inipatiently for death, and hastened tlic instant of it. 
Come this very instant ! 

2. An infinitely slioil space of time; a point of 
time ; a moment. 

1398 TREVis.t Barth. Be P. P. n, .wlii. (Add. MS, 27944'», 
An Instant is a dnringe that abydith noujt, for an Instant is 
and neuer was nothir shal be. 1370 Billingsley Euclid 
1. def. iii, 2 An instant in time, is neither tyme, nor pait 
of tyme. 1651 Jer. Taylou Holy Dying iii, §4 (1727) 68 
That sorrow ..which give.s its smait but by instants and 
smallest Piopoitions of time. 1690 Locice Hum. Uiiil. ii. 
.\iv. (1695) 94 Such a part of Duration .. wherein we per- 
ceive no Succession, is that which we may call au Instant. 
1713 Addison Cato i. iii, Eveiy instant I expect him here. 
1833 N. Ahnott Physics (ed. 5) II. 82 (iwing to the 
momentum acquired in the first instants. 1891 E. Pe.vcock 
H. Breiidoii II. 68 Pie was not an instant loo soon. 

3. Phrases (from i and 2 ). f (jtt) one (an) in- 
stant, at one and the same moment, concinrently. 

+ .At one {ati) instant, in a moment, foithwith, im- 
mediately. In an instant, on (f njion, ’t" in) the 
instant, etc. The instant, elliptically = ' the veiy 
instant’ or ‘ moment that as soon as ever’. 

1430-1530 Hyrr. our Lady c 177 The chaiyte of god . . eii- 
flaumed them all in a poynte, raomenle or instante. 1309 
Barcl.ay Shyp of Folys (1570) 253 In one instant he falles 
agayne. 1359 CuwNiNCH.tM Cosmogy.^ Glnsse 47 It 
should be midday with us, and them at one iiistaunt. 1600 
Shahs. V. L. in. ii. 225 It is yong Orlando, that tript 
vp the Wiastlers heeles, and your heait, both in an instant. 
1611 Bible Isa. .\xi.v. 5 It shalbe at an instant suddenly. 
1640 tr. Verderes Rouiatit of Roin. I. 17 A gieat Knight 
arriving in the instant. Ibid. III. 38 The place being on 
an instant covered with a world of people. 1753 H . Walpole 
Lett. H. Mwm 15 June, The instant he leaves you, you, 
all the world, aie nothing to him. 1B42 Gkove Cqrr. P/iys. 
Forces instant tlieyaie biought into metallic contact, 
chemical action takes place. 1856 Kane ArrA E.xpl. II, 
.Y.'iii. 217 Pie ran for it on the instant. 1873 Joivett Plato 
(ed. 2) I. 224 What, leplied Dionyaodorus in an instant ; 
am I the brother of Euthydeinus ? 

1 4. That which is present, or is (as a permanent 
fact). Obs. rare. 

1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 285 Eternitie . .is but one only 
fi.Yed pernianent Is or Instant . . Eternitie is not a fluent 
instant, such as they make to be in Time, but ‘ nunc ’ or 
‘ instans stans’, a standing fixed permanent Instant. 

II. t5. = Instance j/a 6 . Ohs. 

1560 Jewell Core. Cola Aiisw. 2nd Let., Aristotle giveth 
Older to the opponent in many cases to require an instant, 
as I do now at your hand, 

HI. t 6 . Urgent entreaty : = Instance jZi. i. 
1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 687 Upon het instant 
unto the Romans for aide, garisons were set. 

t I'nstant, zt. Ohs. [a. OF. instanier ( 150 S 
in Goclef.), f. instant Instant a.] 

1. trans. To urge, press, solicit, importune (a 
person) ; to ask for (a thing) urgently. Also absol 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 649 Y® Kyiig shalbe instauntid to 
geue yerely viito his sayd brother, in recompencement of 
y' sayde duchy .xii, M. Ii. 1333-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 22 
§ 1 To hesech and instant your highnes . , to fore se and 
prouide for the perfit suietie .. of your . . succession. 1541 
Paynel Catiline xi. 13 b, There was no stiete . . in all the 
ciiie, but Catiline insfanted, prouoked, temted, and .sterecl 
1599 Enropie Spec. (1632) 64 AVith .. leaves of love, 

instanting and importuning no other thing at their hands. 
1687 N. Johnston Assnr. Abbey Lands 8g All the Bishops 
Instanted the Lords, that they would consent. 

2. mtr. To be close at hand, impend, draw near. 
1341 Paynel Catiline xii. 17 The tyme instantynge to 

chose the consuls. 

t IllstantaTieal, a. Ohs. rare~-^. [f, L. type 
^inslantdnc-tis -al.] = Instantaneous. 

1644 Digbv Sonl x. (1645) 100 Names and repre- 

sentations of their instantaneall sight of all things. 

Instantaneity (instantanj’-fti). [f. as In- 

STANTANE-OUS + -ITY ; cf. F. instaiitaneiU 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality of being instan- 
taneous ; instantaneousness. 

a 1763 Shenstone Ess. (1765) 12 The flashes of my friend 
S— ; — . . have no sort of claim to be called verses, besides 
their instantaneily. _ 1801 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. 
XII. 582 The versatile instantaneity of pantomine scenery. 
iSSz Knowledge No. 12. 241 This apparent instantaneity of 
the action of gravity. 

Instantaneous (instaiit,?i-n/ 3 s) , a. [f, l, type 
*i}tstdntdne-tts, after momentdneus (piob. in med, 
or mod.L. : cf. F. instantane, 1734 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), f. instdnt-em Instant ; see -Eous. Cf. 
mo men tanmis, siin ultaneotts.l 
1. Occurring or operating in an instant ; done, 
completed, or reaching completion without any 
perceptible lapse of time. 

1631 Baxter Inf. Bapt, 194 Justification is a continued 
Act, and not any Instantaneous act. 1637 Reeve God's 
Plea. 29 God's knowledge is instantaneous. 1737 Thomson 
To Man. Ld. Talbot 27 Hi.? Reason saw, With instantane- 
ous View, the Truth of Things. iSaa Imison Sc, ij- Artl. 
462 The motion of electiicity . . is so rapid, that it appears 
to be instantaneous. 1867 Ellts E. E. Pron, i. i. 17 Each 
written word is, as it were an instantaneous photograph of 
a living thing. 1878 Lecky Eng. in zMk C. I. i. 30 'J’lie 
effect on the English nation vvas instantaneous. 

_ 2. Existing at or pertaining to some particular 
instant. Chiefiy in Dynamics, as instantaneous 
axis, centre of rotation, 

.1837 Babbage Bridgew. Treat, App. K. 250 It is to be 
deduced . . from the means of the instantaneous heights of 
the tide at all intervening periods. 1834 Tomlinson Ir. 


Arago's Chem. 131 Its axis of lotatlon may change every 
moment; and this multitude of axes .. are called the In- 
siiinianeous a.ves of rotation. 1886 A. G. Greeniiill DIJJ. 

hit. Calc. 241, y . . is the centre of instantaneous rotation 
of the right angle. 

Instanta'neously, adv. [f. piec. + -ly 
In an instantaneous maniiei. 

1. In nn instant, in a moment ; without any per- 
ceptible interval between beginning and comple- 
tion. 

1644 DsQV.'i Mans Soul E\. (1645I izj margin, All pure 
spiiitb doe worke instantaneously, a 1711 ILr.'si Hynniotheo 
Boet. Wks. 1721 111 . 156 The Angels .. Alove Instantane- 
ously from Space to Space, Thought is not quick enough to 
keep theii Pace. 1734 Rich.yrdson Grandison (1781) II. 
xxxii. 303 Lady L. is, or seems to be, instantaneously rc- 
foimed. i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. iii. 242 .A vast portion^ of 
the sun’s rays . . can pass instantaneously through a thick 
sheet of water. 1863 Geo. Eliot Roniola xxii, The 
Florentines . . instantaneously rushed between him and his 
captor. 

2. In or at the particular instant. 

1849 Herschel Outl. Astron. .xiii. (1858) 450 It dues not 
follow . . that the ellipse thus instantaneously determined 
will have the same elements as that similarly determined 
from the arc described in either the previous or the subse- 
quent instant. 

Iiistaiita'iieotisness. [f- as prec. + -ness.] 

The quality or fact of being instantaneous ; instan- 
taneous character or nature. 

1727 in Bailey vol. II. 1828 in Webster. 1839 J. Brown 
Rab .5- F'. (1862) 22 'L'he mobility, the instaiitaneousness of 
that hud [a docked tail] were very funny and surpiislng. 
a 1871 Grote Eth. Fragm. i. (1876) 6 The rapidity and 
instaiitaneousness of a simple feeling. 

■Ulistautany, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. type 
*instdi 2 tdne-us, or F. instaniami ; see Instanta- 
neous and cf. moinentanyI\ = Instantaneous. 

1608-33 Bp- PIall Medit. 8f Vows § 107 Instantany motions 
are more pioper for a spirit, than a dull rest. 1649 — Cases 
Consc. III. X. (1654) 267 An ungrounded conceit of an instan- 
tany and entire creation of the world. 

Illustanter (instce-nt9.i), adv. [L. adv., ur- 
gently, earnestly, in late L. presently, at once.] 
Immediately, forthwith, at once. (Orig. and still 
techn. a law term, but now chiefly an emphatic 
substitute for instantly.) 

1688 Eliis Corr. (1829) 1 . 365 The information being read, 
the Bishop would have excused their pleading to h iustemter. 
1813 Sir R. WiLiSON Priv. Diary II. 195 Nothing is done, 
militarily or politically, that I am not told instanter. 1827 
Jarman Powell’s Devises II. 217 It is therefore in effect a 
aevl.se of the whole estate instanter to B. 1840 Hood 
Kilmansegg, Death ii, How their souls would sadden in- 
staiiter. 1883 D, C. Murray Hearts 1 . 206 He was at your 
service instanter. 

Insta'ntial, a. rare. [f. L. instdntia In- 
stance sh. -1- -al.] Of or pertaining to an instance 
or instances ; furnishing an instance. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. 11. vi. no The Argu- 
ments. .are partly Instantial, partly Rational. Thelnstances 
of Scripture aie of two sorts. 1851 T. Parker IFAw. (Eng. 
ed.) VII. 260 A mighty multitude, an instantial, poor, ill- 
boiii._.and ill-minded too. <ri86o — Serni. (Cent.), In- 
stantial case.s of this great law of attraction. 

I'ustantly, adv. [f. Instant a. h- -ly 2.] 

1. Urgently, persistently, with importunity, arch, 
c 1477 Caxton Jason 29 Whan he had required them in- 
stantly and admonested them to doo well he dide doo 
mai che them ayenst their enemyes. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. 
de W. 1531) 86 Labour instauntly, or busyly, & worke with 
thy handes all that thou mayst. 1326 Tindale Luke vii. 4 
They, .besought him instantly. 1577-87 Holinshed C 4 ro?A 
(1807-8)111. 31 The knights themselves, who uerie instantlie 
had stood in this error . . besought the archbishop to pardon 
them. 1631 Rutherford Lett. xvi. (1862) I. 72 Pray in- 
stantly . . for ihis_ King. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, i. I. 
150 Both Houses instantly invited the King to return, 
f b, Pressingly, so as to press upon. Obs. 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 72 Some fierce con- 
querours . . are instantly at their heeles, persecuting, 
wounding. 

1 2. At this or that very moment ; now, just now, 
just. Ohs. 

c 1483 Dighy Myst. (1882) iv. 380 , 1 Haue beyne with the 
luge Pilat instajitlye. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. VIII. 138 Our queue is instantlie Ijjchter of a bony 
barne. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 396 Arriving at Messina 
.. I encountered with [some Englishmen] who instantly 
were both come fiom Malta. 

3. In a moment ; immediately, forthwith, at once. 

1532 Huloet, lnsia.ni\.y,eiicstigio. 1393 Siiaks. 2 FJen. VI, 

V. ii. 27 Addresse thee imstantly. 1607 Topsell Fo7srf. 
Beasts (1658) 262 Instantly upon the same, came the holy 
Chariots of Jupiten 1653 Walton so You must do 

me one courtesie, it must be done instantly. 1794 Nelson 
26 July in Nicolas Disp. (1845) I. 459 He has never e.x- 
pressed a wish that has not instantly been complied with. 
i860 Tyndall Glac, 1. xviii. 129 The snow melted instantly 
wherever it came in contact with the rock. 

b. conjtmciively (with or without that, fay). 
The moment that, as soon as. 

1793 Mrs. E, Parsons Woman as she should be I. 193 
The poor lady was actually dead almost instantly that .she 
perpetrated the fatal deed. Hid. II. 84 Almost instantly 
as I alighted, I fainted. 1827 J, Symmons in E. H. 
Barker Parriana (1828) 1 . 533 Iiistaiitly the Doctor was 
out of his stirrups, ‘the calumet of peace’ was lighted. 
1852 Thackeray Esmond I. 38 He ran across the grass 
instantly he perceived his mother. 

4. Immediately (in position), rare. 

1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps iii. § 6. 69 Opposite the south- 


east angle .. the dome is seen lising instantly above tlic 
apse and transepts. 

+ I'listantness. Ohs. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being instant, a. Instancy, 
earnestness, b. Immediateness. 

1348 Ud ALL Erasm. Par. l^iike xi. 106 b, The better to 
stierehis seruauntes vnto the instauutenesse of praiyng. .he 
added, .a paiable. 1399 Minsiieu n, Instaiitnes.s, instancia. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, J nsiaiitness, the Immediatene.ss. 
Instar (instau), V, Also 7 en-. [In- 1.] 

1. ira/ts. To set as a star ; to make a star of. 

1392 Daniel Delia xxvii, Though time do .spoyle hei _ of 

tlie fairest vaile That euer yet nioitallitie did couer ; Which 
shall instarre the needle and the tiayle. 1633F OHD Love's 
Sacr. IV. ii, Our heart is high iustan-’cl iu brighter spheres. 
1853 Bailey Mystic, etc. 100 Grlm-tuskdd boar . . Whom 
ancient myths in the heavenly noith instarred. 

2. To set or adorn with or as with stars ; to stud 
with stars or brilliants. 

1632 Benlowes Thcoph. i. Ixix, Those rayes enstarre the 
dusicie Parts. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xvn. 55 The shining 
circlets of his golden hair. . Instarr’d with gems and gold. 
1824 WiFFEN Tasso XIV. xxxix, The rich flood did all its 
banks instar With precious stones, enchanting to the sight. 

Hence Instarred (insta’id),///. a., set with stars. 
1888 ‘C. E. Craddock’ (Mrs. Murfree) Despot Broomsedge 
Cove vii, (1889) 117 The thickly instarred, moonless sky. 

Instate (inst?‘t), v. Also 7-8 en-. [f. In- 2 
+ State sh. Cf. reinstate.'] 

1. trans. To put (a person) into a certain state 
or condition ; to place in a certain position ; to 
install, establish. Const, in (into, to). 

1613 Hf.ywood Sitv. Age 1, Wks. 1S74 III. 93 Faire 
Danaes Sonne instated in my thione. 166;; Pepys Diary 
10 Mar., He will enstate the King of Spayne in the kingdom 
of Portugall. 1709 Atterbury Serm. (1723) II. 258 To 
have tliem accepted as holy, and instated in the favour 
of God. 1833 I. Taylor Fanat. iii. 63 The unalteiable 
maxims of rectitude.. being, .firmly instated in their just 
authoiity. 1864 E. Sargent PircA&r III. 267^ Be sure it will 
not be my fault if she is not at once instated in her rights, 
b. with adj. complement. 

1633 Hevwood Eng. Trav. ii. Wks. 1S74 IV. 32 ’Tis 
enough, that word Alone, instates me happy. 

f 2. To endow or invest (a peison) voith. Ohs. 
1603 Siiaks. Meas.for M, v. i. 429 For his Possessions. . 
We doe en-state, and widow you with all, To buy you a 
better husband. 1614 Lodge Life Seneca vi, Before bis 
advancement in Court [he was] plentifully enstated, foi his 
father had left him rich. 1639 T. Wall Char, Enem. Ch. 

9 The office of a King doth enstate him with power, for tlie 
administration of Justice. 

'I' 3. To confer (a thing) on or vfon. Ohs. 

1641 M. Frank Serm., zih on Xmas (1672) 86 A blessed 
lot, a goodly heritage, blessedness itself enstated upon him. 

Denver of Keys Idvei. i, The Prime Act of Power en- 
stated by Christ on his .'\postles. 

Hence Insta’ting vhl. sh. 

1647 Power of Keys i. 4 This formal! compleat instating 
of this power upon them. i659_ Hammond_ On Ps h. 
Paraplir. 9 The in.stating and setling of David peaceably 
and triumphantly in his Kingdome. 

Instatement (instf'-tm&t). Now rare. [f. 
prec. vb. -h -MENT.] Instating ; establishment. 

a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1686) II. _ xxx. 423 Having not 
onely a just title to ■\vhat justification doth import, but a 
real instatement therein. 1746-7 Hervey Medit. (x8i8) 106 
We hold our possession of the former ; we expect an in- 
statemenl in the latter. i877_ Arnold Last Ess. Ch. 
47 The instatement of God's kingdom. 

'h InstailT, another form of Instoee v,, Ohs. 
= next. 

tlnstau’rate, w. Ohs. [iL.instaurdi-,‘pv\. 
stem of instaurdre : see Instoee.] trans. I’o 
restore, renew ; to erect ; to supply; =In 8 T 0 EE w. 

1583 Stubbes Aiiat. Abus. ir. (1882) 81 To instaurate 
abbeies, prieries, nunries, with other sumptuous edefices. 
1635 Mede Let. to Tiuisse 12 Aug., Wks. (1672) iv. 834 To 
encourage the people lately returned from Captivity, to 
build their Temple and instaurate their Commonwealth. 
1666 J. Smith Old Age (ed. 2) 256 It is far moie easie .. to 
overthrow the po.sitive assertions of others than . . to instau- 
rate better in their room. 

Instauratioil (instgr^'-Jan). [ad. L. instaitrd- 
tidn-etn, n. of action f. instaurdre to restore : see 
Instoee v. Cf. F. instauration (i 6 th c. in Hatz.).] 
1. The action of restoring or repairing; restora- 
tion, reno.valion, renewal. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut, Rhem. N. T. (1618) 621 At 
the time of the instam-ation of all things. 1612 Selden 
Notes Drayton's Poly-olb. xi. 186 If you referre it to instau- 
ration of what was discontinued by Wilfrids returne to his 
Archbishoprique. [1620 Bacon {title) Instauratio IMagna. 
Ibid. 35 (Sub-title) Pars Secunda operis qute dicetur Novum 
Organum, sive Indicio Vera de Interpretatione Natuiaj.] 
1623 Bacon Ess. Deck Dk. Buckhm., My Instauration, 
I dedicated to the King : My Historie of Henry the 
Seuenth. .to the Prince. ax66i Fvt.hiCR Worthies {1B4.0) L 
135 He gaye the first institutioiq or (as others will have it) 
the best instauration, to the university of Oxford. 1761 
Biog. Diet., Ld. Bacon II. 8 At this time he appears to 
have drawn the first out-lines of his grand instauration of 
the sciences. i8;79 M. Pattison Milton vi. 68 Its aim was 
to realise in political institutions that great instauration of 
which Bacon dreamed in the world of intelligence. 

'1-2. Institution, founding, establishment. Ohs. 
1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 491 Knowing the 
instauration of these games to have been in the 4o8lh yeare 
after Troy. 1631 Heyvvood Eng. Elis. (1641) 53 The inchoa- 
lion and instauration of a glorious Church and Commonweal. 
r778 Bp. Lowth Traiisl. Isaiah Notes (ed. 12) 213 The in- 
btauration and advancement of slates. 
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Instaurator (rnslgr.^'ts.i'l. [a. late L. instmi- 
7 -dtor, agent-n. f. iusiajirdye to I.vsTAmtA.TK. Cf. 
K. iiidaiiraieiir (i6th c m Godef.).] a. One who 
lepairs or renewfs ; a restoier. b. One who insti- 
tute=; or establishes ; a fonnder. 

1660 H. Monr hlyst. Godl, v. xvii. 203 Such Knthusiasts 
and Impostoius, who being wholy ignorant of the affairs of 
the K ingdom of Christ, will yet pretend to be the gi eat Instau- 
lators of his Empire. 1817 Coleridge Sio^. Lit. I. i\-. 152 
The first instaurator of the dynamic philosophy in England. 
1841 p’IsRAELi Amen. Lit. (1867) 639 A stiikiiig evidence 
how imperfectly the genius of the Instumator of sciences 
was comprehended. 1879 M. Pattison ^ruton iv. 46 The 
great instaurator of all knowledge, Bacon, in preaching the 
necessity of altering the whole method of knowing, included 
. . the method of teaching to know. 

Instead (inste’d), phrasal comb. Forms : 3 
ine studs; 3-4 in studs, 4 in stud, in (yn) 
sted, 4-5 in sleds, in slid, in slide, 6 in 
steede, A. in steid, (in stayd), 6-7 in steed, 
in steade, in stead ; insteed(e, 7 insted, 7- in- 
stead. [The two words in stead — ‘ in place 
rarely written as one word before 1620, but seldom 
separately after ri640, exc. when separated by a 
l^ossessive pronoun or possessive case, as in my 
stead, in Duke William’s stead. Most frequently 
followed by of, in the prepositional phrase in stead 
of, instead of (^ = Yx. an lieu de) ; formerly also in 
the stead of, which is still used dialectally, e.g. in 
the southern counties of Scotland. See Stead sb. 

Of 16 instances of the phrase occurring in the 1623 Folio 
of Shakspere, 6 are printed coirjunctly ; but not one of these 
so occurs in the earlier quartos. The only instance of the 
conjunct spelling before 1620 is that in 3 Hen. VI, 11. vi. 54, 
where the True Tragedy of 1595 has ‘ Insteed of that’, and 
i6ig ‘Instead of that'. In all other instances, the earlier 
reading is in steed, or in stead. Thus in i Hen. IV, v. ill. S 
the 1623 Folio has ‘ Insted of thee ’, but the Qo. of 1598 ‘ in 
steed of thee’, and the 6 Qos. 1599-1632 ‘in stead of thee ’.] 

1 . Phrase. Instead of, f in stead of'. In place of, 
in lieu of, in room of; for, in substitntion for. 

a. separately. (Also in the stead of (pbs. or dial.). 
For in his stead, in his friend's stead, and the like, 
see Stead sh. ) 

(In quot. 1557 aph ornitted before the inf.) 
a 1225 Ancr. H. 22 SiggeS a last, ine stude of Benedica- 
mus, ‘Requiescant in pace'. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 4358 Is 
dragon arerd of golde As in stude of is baner. a 1300 Cursor 
Jli. 1139 In sted o hi noher sede, Ne sal groue bot (jorite 
and wede. ^1449 Pecock Jie/ir. i. iv. (MS.) 8 b, _HIse 
newe sacramentis wih whiche he chargid peple of crlsten, 
in stide of. mold sacramentis. 148s Caxton Paris (§• K. 53 
That he be recommaunded as your son in stede of me. 
1531 Robinson tr. More's Uto/. 11. i. (1895) 122 The chykens, 
assone as they be come owte of the shell, followe men and 
women in steade of the hennes. iggy North tr. Gttenara's 
Dia.ll Pr, 231 a/i In stede to healpe hym to dye well, [he] 
putteth hym in vayne hope of long lyfe. 1584 R. Scot 
Discov. Witcher, x. viii. (i886) 148 Either fat, oroile in steed 
thereof. i6ii Bible TransL Pref. 3 Catholicon the drugge, 
that it is in stead of all purge.s. 1639 Fuller Holy War 
i. 2 Pella . . which served them in stead of a little Zoar. 
1688 R. Holme Aiynoury in. 407/2 Q . .is a Letter of small 
use, and put only in stead of C. [1718 Freethinker No. 56 
F 8 In the Stead of the Sanction was Established the famous 
Concordat.] 

; 3 . As one word. 

1 S 9 S Shaks. Trne Trag, Rich. Dk. VorkeCbth, Insteed of 
that [3 Hen. VI. ii. vi. 54, In steade whereof], let this supplie 
the roome. i6ia Brinsley Lnd, Lit. loi The translation 
leadeth the schollar as by the hand, or in.steed of his Master. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 42 Thinke you 
not they made vse of their hands insteede of feete. 166a 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, i. ii. § 10 Preserved in their Tem- 
ples, which were instead of Libraries to them. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 18 F i It was written. This is the Beer, 
instead of, This is the Bear. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. W. iii, 
Instead of money he gave promises. 1852 Mrs. Carlyle 
I.,eti. II. 182 We went on the Saturday instead of the 
Friday. 1892 Gardiner Sind. Hist. Eng. 6 They burned 
instead of burying their dead. 

b. Instead ^raay also be used elliptically before 
a preposition, adverb, adjective, or phrase. 

1834 Sir H. Taylor Autohiog. (1885) 1 . 194 People, .called 
upon to conform to my taste, instead of to read something 
which is' conformable to theirs. 1863 R. W, Dale Jew. 
Temp. Notes (1877) 303 The Law was to be written on the 
hearts of men instead of on tables of stone. Mod. I found 
the patient worse instead of better. You should be out 
instead of in, on such a fine clay. I found it on the floor 
instead of in the drawer. 

2 , Without of". In its stead, in stead or in place 
of the thing mentioned ; as a substitute. 

1667 Milton P. A. xn. 54 To rase Quite out thir Native 
Language, and instead To sow a jangling noi.se of words 
unknown. 1821 Shelley Dirge forVearx, Come and .sigh, 
come and weep ! Merry hours, smile instead. 1836 J. H. 
Newman Par. Serin. (1837) III. iii. 39 When we look for 
evidence of his faith, .we discover instead a deadness to all 
considerations. 1866 Ruskin Eih. Dust 17 The money 
which the English habitually spend in cutting diamonds 
. . if it were applied to cutting rocks instead [etc.]. 

a. Obs. rare-\ [In- 3 .] Not 
steadfast, unsteadfast. 

1728 T. CooKiL Hesiod's Theogony 7 ’j 5 Epimetheus of in- 
steadfast Mind, Lur’d to false Joys, and to the future blind. 

Instealing (i’nstfdiq), a. [In adv. 1 1 a.] 
Stealing in ; entering stealthily. 

1844 E. B. Elliost Horie Apoc, (1862) I. 293 The awful 
features of the instealing phantom, 


Insteam (instrm), V. rare. [f. In- - + S'PE.vJr.] 
tram. To furnish or provide with steam. 

i8pi G. Mr.RF.niTll One of our Conq. I. v. 6g They are 
engines . . insteamed to puisne their infuriate course. 

tl'USteep, i/i. Obi. rare— [f. In- I + Steed 
V. : cf. next.] Infusion. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. I! vj a. Mesne gyuetli in ponder or 
pylles fiom a drame and a halfe to two dramme.s, and in 
instepe or infuse fiom adiameand a halfe vn to iij. dramme.s 
and a halfe. 

Insteep (instrp), V. Now rare. Also 7 en-. 
[f. In -1 4. Steep v., after L. immergerc.'] trans. 
To immerse; to steep or soak in", to imbrue. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. H, iv. vi. 12 SufFoIke first dyed, and 
Yorke all hagled oner Comes to him, where in gore he lay 
insteeped, And takes him by the Beard. 1604 — Oth. ii. i. 
70 The gutter’d-Rockes, and Congiegated Sands, Traitors 
ensteep’d, to enclogge the guiltlesse Keele. 1611 Elorio, 
Ininoltare, to ensteepe, to moisten. 1782 Downman tr. 
Wor mins' Death Song Ragnar Lodbrach, The haul blue 
sword insteep’d in goie. 

Instellation (instel,?i-j3n). rare. [f. L. in- 
(In- 2 ) 4 Stella star + -ation : cf. constellation^] 
A placing among the stars ; a making into a star. 

1832 J. Wilson in Blackiv. Alag. XXXI. 694 Shakspeave 
has been long enthroned in instellation. 1835 /W. XXXVII, 
2S7 The instellation of the noblest spiiit that ever had its 
mortal dwelling in a peasant’s breast. 

Instep 1 (imslep). Also 6 insteppe, 7 -stup, 
-stoppe, -slip. [app. f. In -1 + Step; but the 
application has not been accounted for. The forms 
in Cotgr. and Minsheit appear to be corruptions. ] 

1 . The upper surface of the human foot between 
the toes and the ankle. 

1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Insteppe of the fote, col du pie. 1544 
Phaer Regim. Lyfe (1546) H ij, On the hyer syde of the 
insteppe. Ibid. (1553) I j a, The veyne. .called saphena., 
lieth outwarde beetwene the iiisteppe and the hele. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Did., Gargnnfa del pie, the instep. r6ii 
Cotgr., Le montant du pied, th’ instup. 1617 Minsheu, 
The Instoppe of the foote, coudepied. 1624 Massinger 
Pari. Love IV. v, Is not this a pretty foot. And a clean 
instep? 1777 Sheridan Trip Scarb. i. ii, They hurt me 
just below the instep. 1866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt vi, Her 
own pretty instep, clad in a silk stocking. 1880 (Iuida 
Moths I. IQ She always gave her miniature feet and arched 
insteps their natural play. 

b. Phrase. High in the instep, haughty, proud. 
Now dial. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov, 4 Epigr, (1867) 164 He is hie in 
thynstep, his steps may be hie. But to stepe in good steps 
he stepth nothyng nie. 1580 Holly’b.and Treas, Fr. Tong, 
Hautain, loftie, high in the insteppe. 1617 Mory.son Itin, 
II. 26 Now the Gentleman was gi-owne higher in the instep, 
as appeared by the insolent conditions he required. _ 1639 
Fuller Holy Warn. viii. (1647) 53 He was too high in the 
instep to wear another mans shoes. 1828 Craven Dial, s.v., 

‘ She is rather high in her instep ’, she is proud and haughty. 

2 . a. That part of the hind-leg of a horse which 
extends from the hock to the pastern-joint, b. The 
corresponding part in the leg of a bird. c. In in- 
sects : see quot. 1826. 

c 1720 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide i. vi. (1738) 98 The 
Instep-bone . . is made up of three Bones. 1751 Ch.ambers 
Cycl. Svpp., Instep, in the manege, is that part of a hinder 
leg of a horse, that corresponds to the shank in the fore-leg. 
1783 Lightfoot in Phil. Trans. LXXV. ii The instep [of 
Motacilla] is covered with seven large imbricated scales. 
1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. xx.viii. III. 385 Planta (the 
Instep). The first joint of the Tarsus is so called when it 
is remarkably long and broad. It includes the Calx. 

3. That part of a shoe, stocking, etc., fitting or 
covering the instep. Hence instep-gusset, -hole, 
-needle. 

1:1613 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 112 On the feet pinked 
shooes, Insteps had roses red. 1623 tr. Favine's Theai. 
Hon. HI, iv. 360 To weare it on the instup of their Shoes. 
X711 Steele Y/ffcA No. 48 F4, I am mounted in high-heeled 
Shoes with a glased Wax-leather Instep. _ 1833 Kingsley 
Hypatia vii. 86 An embroidered shoe, with a large gold 
cross on the instep. Plain Hints Needlework 48 Cast 
on 31 stitches, knit a heel, turn it, pick up instep, cast on 
false instep, and knit the instep gusset and cast off. 

4 . A part of a bill, a tree tmnk, or the like, re- 
sembling the human instep in shape or position. 

1681 Cotton Wond. Peake 4) 24 At th’ instep of just 
such another Hill, There creeps a Spring that makes a little 
Rill. 1839 Thoreau Early Spring in Mass. 17 Mar. (1881) 
163, I know it to be a striped squirrel, and soon see its long 
unseen striped sides flirting about the instep of an oak. 
1862 B. Taylor Home ^Abroad Set. ii. II. iii. 69 Crossing 
the insteps of hills, and then into an apparently boundless 
plain. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xix. vii. V. 580 Instep or 
glacis of the Pirna rock-country. 

I’ltstep Obs. rare. [f. the phrase to step 
in : see In adv. ii d.] The act of stepping in, the 
first step, the commencement. 

i6zi Bf. Mountago Diairibce il. 380 At the first instep 
into this Chapter. 1624 — Gagg i. 3 Thus in the very 
in-steppe of his pamphlet, he belyeth the Protestant for his 
opinion. ai 6 ^s — Ads li- Mon. (1642) syCardinall Baronins 
. .in the very instep into his Apparatus, .was much mistaken 
in Justin Martyr. 

Instigant (instigant). [ad. L. instigdnt-em, 
pr, pple. of instigdre to Iksti&ate.] One who or 
that which instigates ; an instigator. 

1833 New Monthly Mag. XXXVIII. 95 Lur’d by his 
devilish Instigant, he tries. 1840 Tail's Mag. VII. 26, 
I look upon our firesides as the instigants of our domestic 
happiness. 


Instigate (i'nstig/:it), v. P.i, pple, -ated ; .ulso 
7 inatigat. [f. L. instigat-. jipl. stem of insiiglre 
to urge, set on, incite, f. in- (In - 2) + '■^stigdre : cf, 
Gr. ari^civ (root crriy-) to prick.] 

1 . trans. To spur, uigc on ; to stir up, stimulate, 
incite, goad (now mostly to something evil). 

1342 Booriie Dyetary viii. (1870I 245 It doth instyg-nte 
and lede a man to synne. 1639 Woodall Wks, Pref. (1653) 

2 Some Noble man, who was instigated iheieunto throtigh 
an excellent and divine power. 1651 Hobhis Levlaih. hi. 
.\lii. 27S To instigate Princes to warre upon one aiiothei, 
1671 True Nonconf. 469 The only motive, .whereby Hemy 
w.as iiistigat to reject the Pope. 1747 Joiinso.n Plan Eng. 
Diet. Wks. 17S7 IX. 185 Commonly, though not alwajs, 
we C-xhort to good actions, we instigate to ill. 1841 
Bnr.wsTEn Mart. Sc. in. iii. (1856) 204 The proud Duke 
of Tuscany, instigated no doubt by Galileo, sent Kepler 
a gold chain. _ 1833 Browning Fra Lippo 316 ‘Ay, but 
jou don't so instigate to prayer!’ Strikes in the Prior. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 335 You.. must not insti- 
gate your elders to a breach of faith. 

2 . To bring about by incitement or persuasion ; 
to stir np, foment, provoke. 

1832 Thackeray Esmond ii. iv. What he and they 
called levying war wa.s, in truth, no better than instigating 
murder. 1868 Milman St. Paul's iii. 47 The mission of 
Otho had been instigated by the King. 

Flence Imstlgated, I'nstigratingr ppl- adjs . ; 
Imstigating-ly adv., in an instigating manner, so 
as to instigate. 

161X Cotgr., InsUgue, instigated, incited, vrged. 170a 
De Foe Reform. Manners Misc. (1703) 81 How Clito comes 
from instigating Whole, Pleads for the Man he cuckold just 
before. 1836 VVebster, Instigatingly. 

Instigation (instig^'’j3n). [ad, L. instigd- 
iion-em, noun of action from instigare to Insti- 
gate. Cf. F. instigation (1332 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The action of instigating or goading ; an urging, 
spurring, or setting on ; incitement, stimulation. 

c tyzz. Hoccleve Jereslaus' Wife Moral., The howndes, 
bat is to seyn, the wikkid thoghtes, aUvay beiken, & maken 
swich instigacioun. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. in. (1520) 26/1 
It was denyed hym . . by the instygacyon of a lord called 
Pompei. 15x2 Helyas (W. de W.) i Here begynneth the 
hystoiy of the noble Helyas knyght of the swanne newly 
translated out of frensshe in to englysshe at thynstygacyon 
of the puyssaunt & illustryouse prynce lorde Edwarde duke 
of Buckynghain. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1S14) 362 
Ale.\-ander . . by instigation of wine, and Thais his Concu- 
bine, , .burned thissometime-Treasuie-hou.se of Persia, 1663 
Evelyn Diary 5 Apr., This tenible warr, begun doiibtlesse 
at secret instigation of the French to weaken the States & 
Protestant inteie.st. 1762 Jefferson Coit. Wk.s. xSsp I. 
181, I should not have accused the Devil, because, .hunger, 
without the addition of his instigations, might have urged 
them to do jhis. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 337 
Chunda Sahib fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, and 
was put to death, at the instigation probably of his com- 
petitor, Mahommed Ali. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. (X870) 
I. V. 264 That this foul deed was done by the instigation, if 
not by the personal order, of his step-mother, 

b. That in which this action is embodied ; an 
incentive, stimulus, spur. 

_ 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (1531) 34 b. Which illusyon and pervious 
instigacyon, as soone as it was detected & brought to lyght 
.. anone it auoyded & was deleted. i6ox Shaks. Jul. 
C, n. i. 49 Speake, -Strike, redresse, Brutus, thou sleep'st: 
awake. Such instigations haue beene often dropt, Where 
I haue tooke them vp. 1710 Addison TatlerlAo. 148^3 
When I have seen a young Lady swallow all the Instiga- 
tions of high Soups, seasoned Sauces, and forced Meats. 
1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness \\. 18 The good instigations 
which from time to time visit your heart. 

Instigative (i'nstige'tiv), a. [f. L. instigdt- 
(see Instigate vi) -i- -iVE.] Having the quality of 
instigating ; tending to instigate ; stimulative. 

1642 T. Case Gods Rising (1644) 29 In respect of the in- 
stigative and directive Office of conscience, 1850 M'Cosh 
Div. Govt, in, iii. § 2. 424 We owe to the instigative feelings 
a large portion of human energy and activity. 

ZnS'tigator (i’nstige'tai). Also 6-7 -er. [a. 
L. instigator, agent-n. f. instigdre to Instigate. 
Cf. F. instigateur (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who instigates or sets on ; an inciter, stimulator. 

1598 Florio, Instigatore, an egger on, a prouoker, a pricker 
forward, an instigater. 1607 Rowlands Guy Wamu. 46 
Have I .. been the instigator unto ought That is unjust in 
righteous Heavens sight ? ci 66 s_ Mrs. Hutchinson Mem. 
Col. Hutchinson (1846) 88 The King had another instigator 
of his own violent purposes, .and that was the queen. 1786 
Burke Articles W. Hastings "Wks. 1842 II. 228 Being him- 
self the first mover and instigator of that injustice, _x869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. (1870) I. App. 653 The chief Insti- 
gator of the murder. 

t Instiga'trix. Ohs. rare- °. [y. la. insiigd- 

trix, fem. agent-n. f. instigdre to Instigate.] A 
female instigator. 

1611 Cotgr., Stinmlairice, a stiraulatrix, an instigatrix. 

Instil, instill (instid), v. [ad. L. insHlldre 
to put in by drops, f. in- (In- 2 ) -h stilldre to drop ; 
cf. F. instiller (i6th c. in Hatz.).] 

1 . trans. To put in by drops; to introduce drop 
by drop or in small quantities. 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health ccclxlv, Instyll into the eare 
the oyle of bitter .Alraons. _ x6oi Holland Pliny xx. xvii. 
66 The juice . . dropped or instilled into the head, is_ good 
for the paines thereof. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 416 Michael 
..from the Well of Life three drops jnstill’d. 1743 Need- 
ham Microsc. Disc. iii. 26 Then instilling two or three Drops 
of Water into the Concave Object-Glass, - 1891 J. Jacobs 
Ess. 4 Rev,, y, H. Newman 144 A poem’s impressiveness, 
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one might »y, depends on the numbev of heart's drops in. 
stilled into it, igoo £rii. Med. yrui. No. 204. 258 It would 
he ns well to instil eseiine before the patient left the hospital. 

2. To introduce (some immaterial principle, no- 
tion, feelincf, or quality) little by little into the 
mind, soul, heart, etc. ; to cause to enter by degrees ; 
to infuse slowly or gradually ; to insinuate. 

IS3J Frith Ans,w. More AVlts. (15^3) 166/2 A.s a faythfill 
preacher by the woide doth instill it into vs by our eares and 
hearing. 1538 Latimer Rem. (1845) 392 Some instilled into 
liim that.. he should have suffered afterward for tieason. 
1667 Milton P. L. vi. 269 How hast thou instill’d Thy 
malice into thousands. i67oAVALioN/.?V'i'jin. 160 Instilling 
into his Soul the seeds of Piety. lypd Ei.iz. Hawilton 
Leii. Hindoo Rajak II. 248 These qualities are so carefully 
instilled at the seminaries of female education. _ 1895 F. 
Hall Two Trifles 3 Right notions, to be instilled most 
effectively, must be instilled in childhood. 

t b. To teach or urge assiduously or stealthily'. 
1660 Milton Brief Notes Rerm.^ i The hunrour of return- 
ing to our old Bondage, was instill'd of late by some De- 
ceivers. 1806-7 J- Berf-SPORD Miseries Hnm. Life (1826) i. 
Introd., Tt wholesomely instils the advantages of fuigalily. 

i* 3. To imbue wV/^. Ohs. rare^^. 

1644 Milton AVks. (1847) gg/i Flattery and couit- 

shifts, and tyrannous aphoiisnis^appear to them the highest 
points of wisdom ; instilling their barren Hearts with a con- 
scientious slaveiy. 

Hence Instilled a., InstiTling vhl.sh. 

1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. loi The instilling thereof into 
the peoples knowledge by little and little. 1736 Bcrkelev 
Disc. Magisir... etc. AA^ks. III. 430 Bias to good from eaily 
principle or instilled opinion. 

Instile, variant of Instyle 
tinsti-llant, a. Obs. rare'""''. [acI.L. 
lant-eni, pr. pple. of instilldre to In.sTIL.] Entering 
as by instillation ; enteiing gently. 

1504 Atkynson tr. De Imiiationc ill. ii. 196 The swete in- 
styllaunt spekynge of his loide god. 

Instillation (instil^i'Jmi). [ad. L. insfilla- 
iidn-em, n. of action from instilldre to Instil.] 

1. The. action of instilling; introduction (of a 
liquid) drop by drop ; t the liquid thus instilled. 

1608 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 695 The instillation of this 
Crocodile, folded up in the AA^ooll of a black Sheep of the 
fit.st birth, .hath power to diive a quartane Ague, a i 6 tg 
Fotherby At&eom. 11. xiv. § 3 (1622) 339 Pie doth it, not hy 
in.stillation, but by infusion. 174* Perry in P/dl. Trans. 
XLII. 49 Upon the Instillation of Spirit of Vitriol, it de- 
posited a Milk-white greasy Sediment. 1829 Landor Tniag. 
Cenv. AVks. 1846 II. 4^ Let them slumber .. in their sunny 
orchards, without the instillation of that fatal poison. 1879 
St. George's Hasp. Rep, IX. 483 Notwithstanding the re- 
peated instillation of eserine drops, the pupil was fully 
dilated from the action of atropine. 

transf. and fig. 1750 Ranilhr No. 72 r i Petty 

qualities . .make the draught of life sweet or bitter by imper- 
ceptible instillations. 173* Ibid. No. 207 p 11 The instilla- 
tions of this frigid opiate. 

2. The action of instilling or gradually introducing 
some feeling, notion, or principle into the mind, 
soul, or heart ; infusion ; also, something thus in- 
stilled, an insinuation. 

cj540 _tr, Pol, Verg. Eng, Hist. (Camden) I. ago Ble the 
instillation of Godde. . reconciliation and concorde forthwith 
eusewed. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vii. xxxviii. (1632) 396 
His eare euer opened vnto the instillations of Parasites. 
1884 Bazaar 22 Dec. 664/1 The painting is thorough, with 
full instillation of the spirit of the scene portrayed. 

Instillator (i’nstil,?it 3 j), [agent-n. in L, form 
from L. instilldre to Instil : see -atok.] One 
who instils ; an in stiller. 

R1834 Coleridge Lit. Retn. (183S) III. 403 If the oil- 
instillator, out of sight and from within, had represented 
the corrupt nature of man. 

Instillatory (insti-latari), a. [f. L. ppl. stem 
insHUdt- ^ -oey,] Relating to instillation. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 

Instiller (instrbi). [f. Instil v. + -er E] 
One who instils or infuses, 

*676 Marvell d/n A'twV.Se 43A!'et that Herod, .though he 
wanted not his instillers, apprehended no Commotion. 1749 
P. Skelton Deism Revealed viii. (T.), Never was there, .so 
artful an instiller of loose principles as my tutor. 

Instilment (insti-lment). [f. Instil v. -f 
-MENT.] The action of instilling ; infusion. 

1773 in Johnson ed. 4 (misquoting Shaks. Hmt. i.v. 64, 
where the word is Distilment). 1826 Margravine of 
Anspach Metn. 1 . iii. 81 Mr. Foster was remiss in his instil- 
ments of these moral and religious piinciples. 1830 Haw- 
thorne Scarlet L. xx. (1879) 248 The instilment thereof into 
her mind. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. ii. 71 Persuasion, 
the instilment of conviction. 

Insti'mulate, v. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
insfitmldre, f. in- (In- 2 ) 4 - stimuldre to Stimulate. 
Cf. obs. F. insiivmler {ifPCa. c. inGodef.).] trans. 
To incite, instigate, stimulate. 

1370 Levins Manif. 42/3 Instimulate, instimulare. 1623 
Cockeram, Instimulate, to prouoke, pricke forward. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. i, 24 They are prick’d forward, 
and instimulated to good deeds by the Divine Spirit. 
Hence f Instimula'tion. 

1658 Phillips, Instimnlation, the same as histigation. 
1721 in Bailey. 

t Insti'mulating, a. Obs, rare “ b [In- 3.] 

Not stimulating. 

1740 Cheatne Regimen 344 Living on . . insipid and in- 
stimulating Food only, which is the Case of most of the 
Poor or Indigent. 


Xnstinct (rnstiqkt), sb. Also C-y instiucte. 
[ad. L. insiinci-us instigation, impulse, f. instin- 
gnere to instigate, incite, impel; f. in- (In- 2) 4 - 
stingiiSre orig. to prick, slick (cf. distinct, extinct) ; 
root stig- as in instigate. Cf. also F. instinct (in 
14 th c. insiincie). Formerly stressed hisii'nct.'\ 
tl. Instigation; impulse; prompting. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy it. xii. (1355) Hj/a AVhan that 
beastes of leason lude iind blinde Desyre the same by iust 
instinct \MSS. instymt, instynat, instaimce] of kinde. 1513 
More in Giafton Chron. (1568) II. 777 Before sucli great 
thinges ineiines harts (of a seciet instinct of nature) mis- 
geveth them. 1329 ■ — Dyalnge i. AVks. 160/2 By the seciete 
instyncte of the holy gost thei consent and agre together. 
1363-87 Foxe a. cS- M. (1684) HI. 9 Damasusby the instinct 
of Hlerom appointed Gloria Patn after the Psalms. 1633 
Bp. Hall Hnj-d Texts 99 He began to have many instincts 
and stiong motions from God. 1710 Pride.aux Tithes 
V. 221 These Tithes.. by the instinct of the Devil many 
have detained them. 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's Aviphith. 
168 This good AVoman, following the Instinct of her own 
Piety [etc.]. 

2. Innate impulse; natural or spontaneous ten- 
dency or inclination. Formerly applicable to the 
natural tendencies of inanimate things. In modern 
use associated with sense 3 . 

1368 Tilney Disc. Mariage Av) b, Yea the trees, .have a 
naturall instinct of friendship. 1603 Owen Peinbrokesh, 
(i8gi) 78 A naturalle Instincte engraffed in the stones or 
lyme .against any wett weather to sweate with great dropps 
of water. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 233 To whom our Knight 
by fast Instinct Of AVit and Temper was so linkt. 1726 
Leoni Alberti's frchit. I. 41/r Theie is a natural instinct 
ill all heavy bodies to lean and piess upon the lowest parts. 
184s M. Pattison Ess. (i8Sg) I. g The instinct of pilgrimage, 
as it has been said, belongs not exclusively to religion at all. 
1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <5- Greece (1898) 1 . i. 6 Our love of 
the Alps is .. a Teutonic instinct. 1874 G rf.en Short Hist. 
viii. § 5. 500 He [Charles I] had .. neither the grander nor 
the meaner instincts of the born tyranu 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. II. xiv. 107 Edward was by instinct a lawgiver. 

3. sfec. An innate propensity in organized beings 
(esp. in the lower animals), varying with the species, 
and manifesting itself in ads which appear to be 
rational, but are performed without conscious design 
or intentional adaptation of means to ends. Also, 
the faculty supposed to be involved in this opera- 
tion (formerly often regarded as a kind of intuitive 
knowledge). 

*596 Shaks. s Hen. IV, ii. iv. 299 Bewaie Instinct, the 
Lion will not touch the true Piince: Instinct is a gieat 
matter. I was a Coward on Instinct. 1664 Power E.rp. 
Philos. III. 183 Beasts. , obey the prescript of their Natures, 
and live up to the height of that instinct that Providence 
hath given them, a Hale Prim, Orig. Man. i. ii. 48 
The instincts of Animals aie sensible instincts of a more 
noble kind and nature than those of Vegetables. 1692 
Bentley Boyle feet. ix. 314 That he might act, not of 
necessity, nor blind instinct like the Brutes. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. (f F, xxvi. (1869) II. 10 The opeiation of instinct is 
more sure and simple than that of leason. 1871 D.arwin 
Desc. Man I. iii. 100 The very essence of an instinct is 
that it is followed independently of reason. 1877 Baring- 
Gould Myst. Suffer. 65 Instinct, the co-ordination and 
transmission of past experiences. 

ta. Any faculty acting like animal instinct ; in- 
tuition ; unconscious dexterity or skill. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 86 He that but feares the 
thing, he would not know, Hath by Instinct, knowledge 
from others Eyes, That what he feard, is chanc’d. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) I. 54 {Remise Doo 7 -) Had not 
instinct more than reason directed me to the last resource. 
1873 Black Pr, Thule (1874) 6 It was by a sort of instinct 
that he guided this open boat through the channels. 1873 
Hamerton Intell. Life 445 The true instinct of genius. 

4. Comb. 

184s G. Murray Islaford 31 None to lull her instinct- 
dread of harm. 1890 Boldrevvood Col. Reformer (i8gi) 
312 The scanty pasture provoked the instinct-guided cattle 
to wander far. 

Xnstinct (insti'qkt), fpl. a. Usually (in senses 
2 and 3 always) const. fa, pple. [ad. L. instinct- 
ns, pa. pple. of insiinguere (see prec.) : cf. obs. F. 
instinct impelled, constrained (i 6 tli c. in Godef.). 

^ Used in sense 2 by Milton, Swift, and Pope ; but character- 
ized by Johnson in 1733 as *a word not in use and so in 
Diets, down to Craig 1847; revived about 1800 in sense 3, 
which is app. due to a misundei standing of the meaning in 
Milton, Swift, and Pope.] 

■I* 1. Implanted naturally ; innate. Obs, 

1338 Starkey EnglMid\. i. iS Neclygence of man, wych 
suffryth hys sedys, by nature instincte, by wordly occasyonys 
to be ouer run, 1628 T. Spencer Logick 34 It inoues ac- 
cording vnto the instinct, and inbred disposition of nature. 

+ 2. Impelled, moved, excited, inflamed, animated. 
1667 Milton P. L. ji. 937 The strong rebuff of som tu- 
multuous cloud Instinct with Fire and Nitre. Ibid. vi. 752 
Forth rush’d, .The Chariot.. undrawn, It self in.stinct with 
Spirit, X704 Swift Batt. Bks. Misc. (1711) 228 A new 
Species of controversial Books . . instinct with a most malig- 
nant Spirit. Ibid. 247 Coffee-house Wits instinct by me, 
can correct an Author’s Stile. 1713-20 Pope Iliad xviii. 
442 Full twenty tripods.. That plac’d on living wheels .. 
instinct with spirit roll’d From place to place. 

3. In recent use : Imbued or charged •with some- 
thing, as a moving or animating force or principle, 
1797-1803 J. Foster fna. in Life ^ Corr. (1846) I. 178 
Burke’s sentences are pointed at the end, — instinct with 
pungent sense to the last syllable. 1813 Shelley Q- Mab 
1. 134 lanthe's Soul. . Instinct with inexpressible beauty and 
grace. 1821 — Def. Poetry i. in Ess. ^ Lett. (Camelot) 21 
Livy is instinct with poetry. 1822 B, Cornwall G%rl Pro- 


vence l.x.Thiough all the palace. , Instinct with light, a living 
splendour lan. 1B37 Carlvld Fr. Rev, I. vii. iv, Instinct 
with life to its finger-ends. 1844 Brougham A. Lund 
(1872) I. i. 14 Hei features were instinct with expression le- 
fleeting the spirit within. i86i Tulloch Ejtg. Put-ii. ii. 340 
Digiessions. .instinct with meaning to his audiences. 1878 
H. S. AA'ilson Alp. Ascents i. 3 'J he Matteihorn ., instinct 
with malignant ciuelty, 1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Els^/cete 
xiv. (1894) 196 The loom seemed instinct with a harsh com- 
manding presence. 

d Insti’nct, V. Obs. [f. L. instinct-, ppl. stem 
of instingztere to instigate : see Instinct y/A] 

1. trans. To instigate, prompt, impel internally. 

1349 Ciialoner Erasm, on Folly F iij b, The good simple 

people of the olde golden worlde.. lived onely as Nairn e 
taught and instincted them. 1663 Flagellum or O. Cromxvell 
6 He Dreamed, or a Familiar lather instincted him and put 
it into hi.s Head, that He should be King of England. 1694 
R. Burthoggc Reason 40 This false conceit of hi.s being 
immediately Instincted and moved by the Spirit of God. 

2. To implant naturally or as an instinct; to in- 
fuse as an animating principle. 

1338 [see Instinct pH ci. i]. 1340 Raynold Byrih Man- 
kynde iv. ii. (1634) 187 God. .hath . .instincted such a potver 
and vertue vnto these mortall creatures. 1627 Feltiiam 
Resolves II, [l] Ixiv. (1628) 183 Though 1 doubt whether I 
may bee of their opinion, who vtterly take away all reason 
from Beasts, yet I verily beleeue, these are things, that were 
neuer instincted in them. ij^zE'Eviti.by P ref. Miliim's P.f. 
a iij, What native, unextinguishahle Beauty must be im- 
IDress’d and instincted through the AVhole, which the De- 
foedation of so many Pai ts by a bad Printer . . could not 
hinder fiom shining forth? 

3. To perceive by instinct, notice-tise. 

1863 Mrs. Whitney Gayworihys (1866) 204 There weie 
sugar-plums in her bag, and the children instincted them 
afar off like flies. 

t lM.sti'nctioil. Obs. [a. obs. F. instinction 
(iStli c.), f, L. type *instinction-ein, n. of action 
f. htsiingiicre to instigate : see Instinct yi.] 

1. Instigation; prompting; inspiration. 

1490 Caxton How to Die 8 That ofte cometh by instync- 
yoii of the deuyl. 1331 Elvot Gov, i. xiii, Ttilli in his 
Tiisculane questyons supposeth, that a poete can nat abun- 
dantly expresse verses sufficient and complete . . without 
celestiall instinction. 1334 Whitinton Tultyes Offices ii. 
(1540) 106 By the instynction of nature men were accom- 
panyed togyther. 1633 !'. Anspis Exf. 2 Peter 20 By his 
[the Lord’s] help and instinction only we preach and ex- 
pound the prophets. 1670 Lassels Voy. Italy II. 39 St. 
Giegory. .moved by Godly instinction (as John Stow sayth) 
sent Augustin. 

2. Innate or natural impulse; instinct. 

1S3X Ei.yot Gov, iii. iii, This naturall instinction of crea. 
tures unreasonable is necessary and also commendable. 
1590 Barrougii Meth, Physick in. Ixiii. (1639) 200 _Tbere 
followeth this tempeiature, an instinction . . to lecherie, and 
driness of the whole body. 1600 F. Walker Sp, Mande- 
ville 96 a, Brute Beastes are led and guided^ by a naturall 
instinction and appetite. 1753 Life Frith in Wks. (1829) 
74 In the nature of this young man, being but a child, God 
had planted marvellous instinctions and love. 

Instinctive (insti-qktiv), a. {adv.) [f. L. in- 
stinct-, ppl. stem of instingiiere to instigate + -IVE : 
see Instinct sb., and cf. F. mstinctlf (1803 in 
Hatz.).] Of the nature of instinct ; operating by 
or resulting from instinct or innate prompting. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, c, From Instinctiye 
Causes, and the strict Impresse of Nature, none must Life 
neglect. 1632 Bp. HaLl hivis. World i. § 6 Have we 
had instinctive intimations of the death of some absent 
friends.. who but our angels hath wrought it? 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lett, to C'tess [Bristol'\ (1887) I. 240 So 
powerful is the instinctive fondness natural to parents.^ 1835 
Bain Senses ij- ltd. u, iv. § 6 (1864) 267 The alternation of 
the lower limbs is instinctiye in man. 1859 Darwin Orig. 
Spec. viii. (1878) 203 An action which we ourselves require 
experience to enable us to perform, when performed by an 
animal . . without experience, and when performed by many 
individuals in the same way, without their knovving for 
what purpose it is performed, is usually said to be instinctive. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. xii. Her arms had not yet relaxed 
their instinctive clutch. 

1 b. poet, as adv. = instinctively, 

X713-20 Pope Iliad vni. 344 Swifter than thought the 
wheels instinctive fly. X827 Pollok Course T. vii, Instinc- 
tive every soul Flew to its clayey part. 

Instinctively (insli-gktivli), adv. [f. prec. 
-i- -LY 2,] In an instinctive manner ; by instinct ; 
by some innate prompting ; without conscious 
thought or purpose. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 148 A rotten carkasse of a Biitt, 
not rigg'd, Nor tackle, sayle, nor mast, the very rats In- 
stinctiuely haue quit it. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. {1770) 
VII, 13s At this time the female is instinctively taught that 
her young ones want relief. 1835 Mrs. Gaskell Afiir/A 
Southxdi. (1897) 187 Margaret, .drew her ruffled, lujmriant 
hair instinctively over the cut, 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. 
Assent ii. viii. 279 However sure we are of the accuracy 01 
our instinctive conclusions, we as instinctively piit them into 
words. 1883 Froude Short Sited. IV. 11. vi. 248 Ihe intellect 
. .instinctively dreads lies. 

Instincti'Vity. rare-', [f. US prec. + -ip'- 
Cf. F. instinctivite (Littre).] The quality of being 
instinctive ; proneness to instinctive action. 

1830 Coleridge Table-t, 2 May § i There is growth only 
in plants ; but there is irritability, or, a betterword, instinc- 
iivity, in insects. _ _ o M 

[Instinetly, error for instinctively (quot.i855j.J 
*t* Xnsti'llC'tiiieil't. obs.rare—'^. [f. Instinct 
V. -I- -MENT.] Instigation, prompting, inspiration, 
X627-77 Feltiiam Resolves it. iii. 162 In obedience to the 
commands of God, and the Instinctments of Nature. 
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t Instinged (insti'qd), ppl. a. Obs, rare [f. 
In -2 + Sting Furnished with a sting. 
i6ii Florio, Imiespito, inwasped, instinged. 
Ilistipnlate (insti-pi7<lft), a. Bot. [In- 3 .] 
Not stipulate, having no stipules, exstipnlate. 

1847 in Craig. 1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 
flnstiTred, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3 .] Unstirred. 
1677 Feltham Resolves i. Ixxvii. 118 Like the wind . . It 
dispel ses Exhal.ntions fiom the muddy Earth, which would, 
instirr’d, infect it. 

Institor (i’nstitpi) . [a. L. mstitor, agent -n. from 
insist ere to step upon, to follow, pursue; see Insist.] 
A factor or agent ; a broker ; a retailer, huckster, 
vendor. (Chiefly in lio 7 n. and Sc. Lawi) 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 396* Neither the Incolists 
that make these Pastils, nor the Institors that buy them, 
mix Goat's blood therewith. 1681 Stair Inst. Law Scot. 

I. xii. § ig Our custom hath not so fullj' owned the Roman 
Law as to institors, as it has as to exeicitors. 1754 Ebskinc 
Pri7ic. Law Scot. in. iii. § 14 Tho’ the histitors be pupils, 
and so cannot bind themselves, the prepositor . . stands 
obliged by their deeds. 1858 G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot. 
1. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 An Institor or the person who has the 
management of a shop, has a presumed authority to bind 
his principal. [1880 Muirhead Gains Dig. 509 A pater- 
fa^nilias or owner, who had placed his Jilins/aniilias or 
slave as mstitor in charge of a shop or other business.] 

Instito'rial, a. Rom. and Sc. Law. [f. L. 
institonus of or belonging to an institor + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to an institor. 

1858 G. J. Bell Comm. Laws Scot, i. vi. § 4 (ed. 6) 177 
As applied to banks, institorial power has raised many 
questions. Ibid., The public is entitled to trust to the full 
unlimited institorial power in dealing with any officer placed 
in the apparent trust of receiving money. 1883 Wha^don's 
Law Lex. (ed. 7), Institorial power, the charge given to a 
clerk to manage a shop or store. 

InstitO'rian, a. Rom. Law. [f. as prec. -i- 
-AN.] =prec. 

1853 Whewell Groiius II. n. xi. § 13. 46 Hence we may 
understand that an exercitorian action (one against ship- 
owners for the contracts of the captain) and an institorian 
action, (one against the owner of a trading concern for the 
contracts of the acting agent,) depend on Natural law. 
1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 71 The institorian action is 
employed when a person has committed the management of 
a shop or business . . to his son or slave, or to some stranger. 

Institory, a. [ad. L. institori-tis, f. institor : 
see above,] = Institoeial. 

i68i Stair Inst. Law Scot. i. xii. § 19 The praetor by the 
perpetual edict did introduce the Institory Action, in which, 
by the Contracts of Institors in relation to that wherein they 
were intrusted, their prepositors are oblieged. 

+ Institue, V. Obs. Also 4-5 instue. [a. F. 
instittter {12 ig in Godef. Compli), ad. L. instituere 
to Institute.] trans. = Institute v. Hence 
flnstituing (instuing) vbl. sb. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wles. (1880) 450 Instuyng wib inducting 
and many ojjere mannus lawis weren not to charge. 1382 
— Heb. xi. 7 He . , is instued [gloss or ordeyned] eir of 
ri^twysnesse. c 1430 Mironr Saluacionn 1845 The sacra- 
ment instuyd he. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 31/1 Thenne he 
institued this holy sacrament. 1525 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. 
cxiii. [cix,] 326 The emperoure. .had institude hym to be. . 
souerayne regarder of the Languefryde. 1329 More Snppl. 
Soulys Wks, 318/2 The great.. capitayne of goddes people 
dyd institue and ordayne the great feaste of the dedicacion 
of the temple. 1611 Florio, Insiii^nre, . , to institue. 

Institute (i‘nstiti7^t), j/i.l [ad. 'L.institut-um 
purpose, design, plan, ordinance, instruction, pre- 
cept; sb. use of neut. of institiitus, pa. pple. of 
instituhe to Institute. Cf. F. institut (lytb c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.). In sense 3, corresp. to F, insti- 
tute, -s, ad. late L. institnta pi., in sense of cl.L. 
itistitiitiones.'] 
f 1 . Purpose, design. Ohs, 

a 1320 Barclay Jngnrth (ed. Pynsoii) xg a, But nowe wyll 
I returne to myne institute & purpose concernyng the 
dyscriptyon of Affrike. 1528 Roy Rede Me ii. (Arb.) no 
A vowe of folisshnes To accomplysshe Satans institute. 
711670 Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1692) 118 That which 
comes to the institute I handle. 

2 . Something instituted; an established law, 
custom, usage, or organization ; an institution. 

1346 Langley Pol. Vei-g. de Invent. (£1560) 95 It is a 
Godly Institute, and I would that there were mo suche cere- 
monies to help the pore. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. ii. Wks. 
(1847) 494/1 Teaching and promoting like a public father the 
institutes and customs of civil life. 1700 Dryden Sigism, 
^ Guise. 518 This law, though custom now diverts the course, 
As Nature's Institute, is yet in force. 1787 Glover A tlienaid 
XXVI. 26 Greek institutes require The nearest kindred on the 
fun’ral stage The dead to lay. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. 
Ch. (1858) I. i. 31 Veneration for the monastic institute, 
t Id. The act of instituting institution. Obs. 

1641 Milton Reform, i. P 2 Then was,. water, sanctify'd 
by Christ’s institute, thought little enough to wash off the 
original spot. 1637 Divine Lover 37 In this contemplatiue 
way few or none hath appeared since their first institute 
aboue these hundred yeares. 

3 . A principle or element of instruction ; usually 
in pi., a digest of the elements of a subject, esp. of 
jurisprudence. (So in F.) Cf. Institution 5. 

Institutes offnstinian (OtstiMiones ynstiniani), an ele- 
mentary treatise on Roman Law, compiled by order of the 
Emperor Justinian in 533 a.d., and intended as an introduc- 
tion to the Pandects. It was based mainly on the Listitutes 
of Gains (Instiiutiones Gait), compiled in the and cent, a.d., 
long lost, but recovered in 1816.^ (The Byzantine Greeks 
explain Iva-Tirovra by elvoywyoi introduction.s.) 

Voi. V. 


1579 Lyly Enplines [Axh.) 112 Thou wilt not be.Tt thy 
biaines about the institutes of the Law. CIS90 Marlowe 
Faust. I. 31 Where is Justinian? .. A pretty case of paltry 
legacies ! .. Such is the subject of the institute, And uni- 
veisal body of the law. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Institute 
. . a precept, preparing a way to some Art. . . As Justinians 
Book of Institutes. 1693 Dryden Persius v. (1697) 475 Thou 
art pale, in mighty Studies grown. To make the Stoick 
Institutes thy own. 1787 Jefferson Writ. (1859) U- 128, 

I have read your book .. Its learning and its good sense will, 

I hope, make it an institute for our politicians. i8or B. 
Rush [titli) Six Introductory Lectures to a Course of Lec- 
tures upon the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 1816 
SepTT A ntiq. xxxv, I can amuse inysel' very weel with the 
larger copy of Erskine’s Institutes. 1821 J evferson AtUoh. 
Writ. 1S92 I. 58 To compose a new Institute like those of 
Justinian and Bracton, or that of Blackstone, .. would be 
an arduous undertaking. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Instittites 
of medicine, the explanation or statement of the principles on 
which medicine is based, being the science called Physiology. 

4 . A society or organization instituted to pro- 
mote some literary, scientific, artistic, professional, 
or educational object ; also, the building in which 
the work of such a society is carried on. Mostly 
with qualifying epithet or as the designation of 
some particular society or class of societies, as 
Liteimy, Philosophical, Mechanic^ Institute. See 
also Institution 7, which is used in the same way, 
Apparently at fir.st repr. F. insiitnt, the name given to 
the institution [Institnt National des Sciences et desArts) 
cieated in France in 179s, to replace the old academies 
which had been .suppressed at the Revolution ; after 
various changes, this now consists of five academies, each 
devoted to the advancement of a particular branch of 
literature, sciencBj or art._ Thence applied in Great Britain 
to associations or institutions having .somewhat similar aims 
(though none of them with the comprehensive character and 
otganization of the French Institute); e.g. the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects (founded 1834), Royal Archaeo- 
logical Institute (1843), Royal Instituteof Painters in Water 
Colours, Anthropological Institute, Iron and Steel Institute, 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, of Actuaries, etc., Roy’al 
Colonial Institute, Imperial Institute, etc. Also applied to 
local institutions for the advancement and dissemination of 
knowledge, by lectures, reading-rooms, libraries, educational 
classes, etc., as the Midland Institute, Birmingham, and the 
various Mechanics’ Institutes, founded since 1820, Working 
Men's Institutes in villages, etc. 

1829 Censor 87 Lecturing for sixpence a head at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute. X838 Penny Cycl. XII. 497/2 Bonaparte 
, .gave a new organization to the_ National Institute. 1839 
Ibid. Xiy. 127/2 London . . Societies and establishments con- 
nected with science, Uteratui-e, and the arts. . . The M echanics’ 
Institute, in Southampton Buildings, established in 1823, 
1831 Ht. Martineau Hist. PecKe{x%^i) III. v.v. 263 They 
established schools, institutes, lecture and reading rooms. 
1889 Harper's Mag. Mar. 501/1 The title of Member of the 
Institute is the highest distinction to which a Frenchman 
of culture can aspire ; it is the crowning honour of his 
career, 

b. In U.S. (See quot.) 

1890 J. G. Fitch Notes Amer. Sell. <5- Training Coll. 
90 By an ‘ Institute ’ is meant a sort of normal class, held 
periodically for the teachers of a district, and furnishing 
instruction in the art and_ practice of education, and an 
opportunity for the discussion of methods. Institutes are, 
in fact, migratory and occasional academies. 

I*nstitute, shP Rotn. and Sc. Laiv. [ad. L. 
institut-us (person) instihited (as heir).] The 
person to whom an estate is first given in a testa- 
ment or destination. (See quots.) 

1681 Stair_ Itisi. Laxu Scot. iii. viii. § 18 Substitution is 
the nomination of substituted heirs, who take place, failing 
the institute. 1754 Efskine Princ. Law Scot. iii. viii. § 8 
The person first called in the tailzie, is the institute ; the 
rest, the heirs of tailzie, or the substitutes. 1861 W. Bell 
Diet. Law Scot. s. v., Where a person executing a settle- 
ment dispones his lands to A, whom failing, to B, &c., A 
is the institute, B, and all who follow him in the destin- 
ation are heirs, or substitutes. _ 1880 Muirhead xxii. 

§ 33 Heirs are called . . institutes, when their names are 
mentioned in the testament in the first place, substitutes 
wlien ill the second or a subsequent place. 

t I'llStitute, ppl. a. Obs. Forms : 4-6 insti- 
tut, 6-7 institute, [a. AF. institut (Britton), ad. 
L. institiit-us, pa. pple. of instituere : see next.] 
= Instituted, a. as pa. pple . : see Institute v. 

C132S Poem Times Edw. II 67 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
326 Whan this newe parsoun is institut in his churche. 
c nooApol. Loll. 51 So no Jring be askid for personis of Jre 
kirk to be browt in to |)er segis, nor for presthed to be in- 
stitut. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men v. vi. (W. de W. 1506) 406 
The lawes, y*^ haue ben instytute by the sapyence dyuyne. 
1532-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, c. 12 § 1 Oon Supreme heede and 
King . . institute and furnysshed by the goodnes and suffer- 
aunce of Almyghtie God with plenarie . . power. 1671 
True Nonconf. Giij, The end, for which Deacons were lir^t 
institute. 

b. 2.% ppl. a. 

_ 1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 83 Though this image, 
in respect of corrupted nature, be supernatural ; in respect 
of institute, and undefiled nature, it was . . natural. 

Institute (i’nstitiz<t), V. £f. L. institht-, ppl. 
stem of instituere to set up, establish, found, ap- 
point, ordain, begin, arrange, order, teach, f. i 7 i- 
(In- 2) + statuere to set up, establish : see Statute. 

The pa. pple. institnt[e (see prec.) was the earliest part of 
the vb. adopted, and continued to he used (also as pa. t.) 
long after the regular instituted was also current, being 
prob. felt to some extent as a shortened form of the latter : 
cf. the pa. pple. and pa. t. lit, set, put, etc.] 

1 . trans. a. To set up, establish, found, ordain ; 
to introduce, bring into use or practice. 


1483 Caxton Cato E v. Thus hath god Instytuted and 
ordeyned hit. 1330 Palsgr. 591/2, I instytute, I ordayne 
a thynge to be clone. 1538 Starkey Engla 7 id i. iv. no 
Thys . . was wel consyderyd of them wych fyist inst}'tute 
thys law ofinherytauiice. 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's 
Voy. IV. xxix. 152 The famous games called Istmetiques, 
instituted by Theseus upon envie of those which Hercules 
had instituted in Olimpe. 1596 Shaics. Tai/i. Shr. 1. i. 8 
Heere let vs breath, and haply institute A course of Learn- 
ing, and ingenious studies. 1678 Wanley Wo/id. Lit. 
IVorld V. iii. § 9. 474/1 Telesphoius a Grecian, instituted 
the Lent of seven weeks before Easter. 1732 Berkeley 
Ser 7 n. to S. P. G. Wks. III. 238 This laudable Society, in- 
stituted for the Propagation of the Gospel. 1761 Johnson 
Let. to Baretii to June in Boswell, The artists have insti- 
tuted a j'early exhibition of pictures and statues. 1853 J- 
H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. i. iii. 107 Honorius the 
Second instituted the order of Knight Templars to protect 
the pilgrims. 

i" b. To ordain that something shall be, or some- 
thing to be. Obs. 

1485 Caxton Chas. Gi. 228 He .. Instytuted that al the 
byssbops. .sliold. .be subget to the bysshop of saynt lames. 
1538 Starkey E 7 igland 1. iv. 136 Wych. .was the piirpos of 
the Romaynys, when they fyrst instytute al dyuyne seruy.se 
to be reher.syd in that tong. 1596 Dalrymple ti-. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. IV. 230 He Jnstitute, that al thing sulde be done 
conforme to the rule of Justice. 1631 Weever Afic, F 7 in. 
Mon. 255 Siluester instituted, that . . pooie people should 
be prouided for. 

■f e. To order, arrange, put into form, frame. Obs. 

1538 Starkey H. ii. 187, I thynk hyt wyl neuet 

be possybiil to instytute our commyn wele wythout thys 
ordynance brought to passe and put in effect. 1620 'T. 
Gr.vnger Div. Logike 2 The Pi-oposite is the explication of 
the conceits, or meaning of the minde, instituted or framed 
according to sound reason. 1627 Donne Ser/71. v. 47 There- 
fore does Hester form and institute her Prayer to God so 
— ‘ Give me boldnesse, O Lord of all power ’. a 1745 Swift 
Maxhns controlled hi Irel. Wks. 1841 II. 77/r Before you 
could institute them [the inhabitant!;] into a republic. 

d. To set in operation, set on foot, initiate, 

‘ start ’ (a search, inquiry, comparison, etc.). 

a 1797 Burke Ti-acts Pope 7 y Laws ii. Wks. IX. 341 They 
may, at their discretion . . break open houses, and institute 
such search at any hour of the day or night. 1821 J. Q. 
Adams in C. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 84 The results 
of this inquiry, newly instituted in Spain, bar e not yet been 
made known. _i873_Max Muller Sc. Relig. 307 Mytho- 
logical comparisons instituted by scholars. 

2. To establish in an office, charge, or position ; 
to appoint; now, only, to place in a spiritual 
charge ; ‘ to invest with the spiritual part of a 
benefice ’. Const, to, into (in), or absol, 

CI325, C1400, 1332-3 [see Institute ppl. a. a]. 1594 

Hooker Ecel, Pol. iii. xi. § ii When Timothy was insti- 
tuted into that offiye. _ 1396 Shaks. i He 7 i, VI, iv. i. 162 
Cosin of Yorke, we institute your Grace To be our Regent 
in these parts of France. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. 
(1747) 18 To give laws unto a people, to institute magistrates 
and officers over them. 1639 Slinqsby Diary (1836) 37 Mr. 
Rhodes was instituted upon a.presentation from y‘ Piebend. 
1640 Yorke Unio 7 i Ho 7 i. 157 VVilliam Seymour . . was insti- 
tuted into the Eaildome of Hartford, and Barony of Beau- 
champ. 1767 Blackstone Coj/17/t. 11. xyiii. 277 If the bishop 
doth not collate his own clerk immediately to the living, 
and the patron presents . . the bishop is bound to institute the 
patron’s clerk. i 8 o^-B 6 Bk.Co 7 /r . Prayer Episc. Cli, U.S., Li- 
st it. Mhiisters, We by these Presents . . do institute you into 
said Parish, [or Cliurch] possessed of full power to perform, 
every Act of sacerdotal Function among the People of the 
same. 2838 Masson Milton I. 153 Young . . was instituted 
to the united vicarages of St. Peter and St. Mary. 

b. Rom. Law. To appoint as heir or executor. 

1590 Swinburne Testa 7 ne 7 its 17;; Who so Ls executor in the 
first degree, he is saide to be instituted. 1774 S. Hallifax 
A 7 ial. Ro 7 n. Civ. Law (1795) 38 By the new Law, as re- 
formed by Justinian, all children .. were to be instituted or 
disinherited by name. 1880 Muirhead Ulpiasi xxii. § 6 
We cannot institute deities as our heirs. Ibid. § 23 It is 
unnecessary either to institute or disinherit emancipated 
children. 

■fS. To ground or establish in principles; to 
train, educate, instruct. Obs. 

1538 Starkey Engla 7 tdii. ii. 189 Ther schold be wyse men 
among thys vthe [=youth] to instytute them in the summe 
of Chrystys Go-spel. 1391 Sylvester D 7 i Ba 7 ’tas i. vii. 307 
A painfull School-master, that hath in hand To institute the 
flowr of all the Land. 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, viii. 
(1701) 320/2 Who is there, that being instituted in an honest 
Family, and ingenuously Educated, ]s not offended at dis- 
honesty 1 i7<^i Middleton Cicero I. i. 48 [Sylla] having been 
carefully instituted, .in all the learning of Greece and Rome. 
1784 in Picton L’pool Mttnic. Rec. (1886) 193 Sunday Schools 
. . having been found to he of . . advantage to.. the children 
admitted and instituted there. 1831 Sir W. Hamilton 
Discuss., Eiig. U 7 iiv. (1852)396 To_ imbue his pupils with 
good principles, and institute them in approved authors. 
Hence I'nstituting sh. and ppl. a. 

1334 More Treat, o/i Passio 7 t Wks. 1323/2 The instytut- 
ynge of that that shoulde he the newe Sacrifice. 1373-83 
Abp. Sandys Se7-m. (Parker Soc.) 242 The presenting, insti- 
tuting, and inducting of pastors. 1643 Milton Divorce i. 
ii, His own instituting words. 

Instituted (i-nstitizeted), ppl, a. [f. prec. -k 

-ED 1.] 

1. Ordained, established, founded. 

1647 J. Noyes [title) The Temple Measured, or a brief 
Survey of the Temple Mystical, which is the instituted 
Church of Christ. 1661 Bovle Style ofSc 7 -ipt. (1675) 52 An 
instituted instrument to conveigh revealed knowledge to the 
studies of it. axS'j'j Hale Prhn. Orig, Man. 1. i. 24 Till we 
mutually communicate our thoughts by instituted signs, he 
knows not what I think or purpose, nor I what he think.s or 
pirrposeth, 1736 Butler A 7 ial. 11. i. Wks. 1874 I. 156 An 
instituted method of instruction, and an instituted form of 
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external Religion. 1837 H. Yi. Sdnkhy a KdriM 

184 By following instituted observances. 

2 . Invested with a cure of souls. 

17IZ PuiuEAUX Direct. Ch.-wardens (ed. 4) 24 The repair 
of the Chancel still lies upon the Parson, whether Appro- 
priator. Impropriator, or instituted Rector. 1804-86 Bk. 
Com. Prayer Rpisc. Ch. U. S., Instii. ISlinisters, The In- 
stituted Minister shall proceed to the Communion Service. 

Instituter (rnstitit/tai). [f. as prec. -h -liU i.] 
One who institutes (see the vb.) ; =Institutoii. 

1538 Starkey England ii. ii. 181 Our old auncetury.s, the 
iiistytutarys of our lawys . .ordeynyd a Connestabul of Eng- 
lond. 1633 Ames Agst. Cerem. 11. 317 Artaxer.xes vva.s the 
fir.st instituter of this Feast. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. lu. 
1,1851) 133 The instituter of his youth, 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 399 A character of wisdom run- 
ning unifoim tliioiighout both in the leligioii and the Insti- 
tuter. 1833 i.i; ^'iLav.Fanat. ii. 49The levenge of jealousy 
seems, to the Injured man, to be justified ., by the foim.nl 
instituter of society. 

Institution (instith/'lsn). [ME. vc.QiY .insiitu- 
cion,-tion (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. institu- 
iidn-etti, n. of action f. institiih's to Institute.] 

1 . The action of instituting or establishing ; set- 
ting on foot or in operation ; foundation ; ordain- 
ment ; the fact of being instituted. 

ri46o Fortescue Ahs. If Liin. Mon. ii. (1885) 113 That 
ojier [kingdom] beganne bi tlie desire and instituclon of the 
peple of the same prince, 1591 Spenser M. Hnbberd r44 
There is no light in thispaiLidon, Ne was it so by institution 
Ordained first. «i63r Donne Serm. viii. 80 Ceremonies 
. . may be good in their Institution, and grow ill in their 
Practice. 1776 Auam Smith IV. N. i. iv. (1869) I. 26 Before 
the institution of coined money, .people must always have 
been liable to the grossest frauds and impositions. 1783 
Reid Intell. Powers ii. ix. 276 He was one of the most 
active membei.s of the Royal Society of London at its fiist 
institution. 1839 Yeowell A»c. Brit. Ch. viii. (1847) 77 
Societies, whether monastic or secular, are of human, while 
episcopacy is of divine, Institution. 

b. Spec. The establishment or ordination of a 
sacrament of the Christian Church, esp. of the 
Eucharist, by Christ. Hence, that part of the 
office of Baptism, and of the prayer of consecration 
in the Eucharist, which consists in reciting the 
words used in institution (mote fully tvords, com- 
memoration, or recital of insfituHon). 

C1S38 Barnes Sacrament under both Kinds 
304/2 Christas ordinaunce is not to teceaue the bloud in the 
body onely, but to receaue the bloud after his institution. 
1548 Gest P 7 \ Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 
122 He reporteth all thee wordes apperteyning to the lyght 
and ful institution of the sayd supper. 1607 E. Grimstone 
tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 433 Hee began then to rehearse 
the ten commaiKlements.,the Lords Piayer, the institution 
of Eaptisme^ and of the holjr Supper. 163s Pagitt Chris- 
tianogr. i.iii. (1636) 121 Reciting the words of the Institu- 
tion : In the night in which he gave hims^lfe for the life of 
the world. 1850 Neale East. Ch. 1 . ni. v. 485 The tine 
Eastern doctrine seems to be that there must be co-opeiation 
of the words of Institution and of the invocation of the 
Holy Ghost, before the bread and wine become the Body 
and Blood of Christ. 

t 2 . The giving of form or order to a thing; 
orderly arrangement ; regulation, b. The esta- 
blished order by which anything is regulated; 
system ; constitution. Obs. 

a 1300 Mankind (Brandi 1896) 45/157 A best doth after liys 
natiirall Instytucyone. 1555 W.Watreman E'ardlc Facions 
App. 314 The lawes then perteinyng to the instituclon of 
our citie. 1360 Becon New Cateck, Wks, (Parker Soc.) 7 
This book I commend unto you. .as. .necessary for the right 
institution of your life. _ i638_Rawley tr. Bacon's Life < 5 ' 
Death (1651) 19 Concerning his Manners, Institution of his 
Life, .there is a general Silence. 167611-. Gnillatiere's^ Voy. 
Athens Clalogers, which are Monks of the Institution of 
St. Basil. 1708 Swift Sentim. Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 
I I.I. 68 Few states are ruined by any defect in their insti- 
tution, but generally by the corruption of manners. i8zi 
Shelley Hellas Pref,, But for Greece .. we .. might have 
arrived at such a stagnant and miserable state of social 
institution as China and Japan possess. 

3 . Establishment in a charge or position, 
a. Eccl. In Episcopal churches, the establish- 
ment of a clergyman in the office of the cure of 
souls, by the bishop or his commissary. 

In the Church of England, the investment of the presentee 
to a living with the spiritual part of his benefice, which is 
followed by Induction, admitting to the possession of the 
temporalities of the benefice. 

11x380 Wychf Wks, (1880) 248 For instituclon & induc- 
cion he schal geue moche of his god . . to bischopis officers, 
archdekenes & officialls._ 1349 Latimer 2nd Serm. be/. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 67 Thereps in thys realme. ,a greate sygbte 
of laye men wel Teamed in the scriptures, and of vertuouse 
and Godly conuersation . . let them haue institution, and 
gyue them the name of ye cleargye. 1687 W. Sherwin in 
Ma^d, Coll. ^ Jos. II (0, H. S.) 225 [They] have had insti- 
tutions to small Livings, 1708 Tennes de la Ley, Institu- 
tion, is a Faculty made by the Ordinary, by which a Vicar 
or Rector is approved to be Inducted to a Rectory or 
Vicarage. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xi. 390 The clerk so 
admitted is next to be instituted . . which is a kind of inves- 
titure of the spiritual part of the benefice ; for by institution 
the care of the souls of tlie parish is committed to the 
charge of the clerk. 1804-86 Bk. Com, Prayer Ejiisc. Ch. 
U. S., Instit. Ministers, On the day designated for the 
new Incumbent’s Institution, at the usual hour of Morning 
Prayer, the Bishop, or the Institutor appointed by him, 
attended by the new Incumbent, and by all the other Clergy 
present, shall enter the chancel. 1845 Polson Eng. Law in 
Encycl. Metrop. II. 806/1 The institution by the bishop 
enables the clerk , . to enter into his parsonage-house and 


take his tithes or ecclesiastical dues; but previous to induc- 
tion he cannot lease them. 

b. Roman Law. The appointment of an beir. 
1880 Muirhead Ulpian xxiv. 15 A man cannot legate 
until he has instituted an heir; for the force and power of 
the testament begins at the institution. 
t 4 :. Training, instruction, education, teaching. 
JS31 Elvot Cow. i. xi, The lytell boke of the most excel- 
lent doctour Erasmus Roteiodamus . . intituled the Institu- 
tion of a christen prince. 1539 Taverner Card. IVysed. l. 

8 a, Nature is a thynge of great mj-ghte and efficacye, but 
surely institution or bringynge up, is moche myghtier. 1607 
Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 24s The Rider must first 
look to the institution and first instruction of his Horse. 
1741 Middleton Cice^v I. i. 10 As soon as he was capable 
of a more enlarged and libeial institution, his father biought 
him to Rome. 1790 Han. More Relig.Fash. JVorld (1791) 
72 To suppose that piety must be the natural and inevitable 
consequence of early institution. 
fS. Usually in y)/. a. Elements of instruction ; 
first principles of a science 01 art. b. A book of 
first principles, an elementaiy treatise; = Insti- 
tute sl>. 3. Obs. 

1337 Cranmer ttitle) The Institution of a Christen man. 
1344 {title) Instytutions or principall Groundes of the 
Lawes and Statutes of England. _ 1361 T. Norton {title) 
The Institution of Christian Religion, translated into Eng- 
lysh according to the Authors last Edition. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch's Mor. 923 To compile certaine Institutions of 
Rbetoricke. 1610 J. Gawen tr. Trelcatius {title) Brief In- 
stitution of the Common Places of Sacred Divinitie. 1662 
[see Institutionist], 1673 Art Conientm. Close § i. 209 
This shoit institution of the Art of Contentment. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl. s.v., Physical or medicinal institutions, are 
such as teach the necessary pimcognita to the practice of 
medicine, or the cure of diseases. 1800 W. C. Brown [title) 
Institutions of the Practice of Medicine. Tiansiated fiom 
the Latin of Bui serins. 

6. An established iaw, custom, usage, practice, 
organization, or other element in the political or 
social life of a people; a regulative principle or 
convention subservient to the needs of an organ- 
ized community or the general ends of civilization, 

1531 Robinson tr. More's Utop. ii. i. (1895) mg Agreyng 
all together in one tonge, in lyke inaners, institucions and 
lawes. 1394 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's I ntei-chajtgea-ble variety 
Things 13 b, From them are come many good institutions, 
Lawe.s, nianer-s, the art of gouernment. X691 Hartcliffe 
Virtues 410 All Positive Institutions must give way to 
Moial Duties. 1736 Butler A^tal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 1 . 156 
A society, distinguished . . from the rest of the world, by 
peculiar religious institutions. _ i860 Thackeray Round. 
Papers xvii, I am not going into the_ slavery question, 
I am not an advocate for ‘the institution’. 1871 R. W. 
Dale Commandm. viii. tg6 The institution of jDropeity is 
recognised and sanctioned by the authority of God. 1899 
Sayce Earlp Israel vii. 269 The year of Jubilee was a 
Babylonian institution. 

b. colloq. Somethmg having the fixity or import- 
ance of a social institution ; a well-established or 
familiar practice or object. 

1839 Times 18 Feb. in Spirit Metrop. Consent. Press 
(1S40) 1. 33 Murder [in Ireland] has become an institution. 
1831 Thackeray Eng. Hunt. iv. (1858) 226 The pillory 
was a flourishing institution in those days. 1861 Hughes 
Tom Brenvn at Ox/, i. (1889) 8 A great institution of the 
college . . is the buttery-hatch. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. 
Lynne I. xviii. 307 The postman xvas almost as much an in- 
stitution at Hampton as the tower-clock. 1899 Westm. 
Gaz. 3 Jan. 3/1 He is. .one of the ‘institutions ’ of the place. 

7 . An establishment, organization, or association, 
instituted for the promotion of some object, esp. 
one of public or general utility, religions, charit- 
able, educational, etc., e.g. a church, school, college, 
hospital, asylum, reformatory, mission, or the like ; 
as a literary and philosophical institution, a deaf 
and dumb institution, the Royal National Life-boat 
Institution, the Royal Masonic Benevolent Institu- 
tion (instituted 1798), the Railway Benevolent In- 
stitution, etc. The name is often popularly apjilied 
to the building appropriated to the work of a bene- 
volent or educational institution. 

1707 Attebbury Spittal Serin. 17 Apr, 14 ’Tis not neces- 
sary to plead very earnestly in behalf of these Charities. . 
These, of which you have had an account, are such Wise, 
such Rational, such Beneficial Institutions. 1764 S. Cooper 
[title) Definitions and Axioms relative to Charity, Charit- 
able Institutions, and the Poor Laws. 1775 J. Adams in 
Fam. Lett. (1876) 120 The institutions in New England for 
the support of religion, morals, and decency exceed any 
other. 1792 J. Latham [title) A Plan of a Charitable Insti- 
tution intended to be established upon the Sea Coast, for 
the accommodation of Persons afflicted with such Di.seases 
as are usually relieved by Sea_ Bathing. 1804 [title) The 
Manchester (juide; a brief Historical Description of the 
Towns of Manchester and Salford . . the Charitable and 
Literary Institutions. 1817 Canning in Pari. Deb. 323 \Ve 
owed it to our system of public schools and universities. 
Fiom these institutions was lerived. . ‘a due supply of men, 
fitted to serve their country, both in church and state’. 
1864 Times 24 Dec., The individual Institutions.. endowed 
and voluntary, for every imaginable condition of want or 
distress, 1878 Jevons Prim, Pol. Econ. i. g He may establish 
useful public institutions, such as free public libraries, 
museums, public parks, etc. Mod, Neivspr., The testator 
leaves;(jio,ooo in charitable legacies to various institutions. 

b. Often occurring, like Institute, in the desig- 
nations of societies or associations for the advance- 
ment of literature, science, or art, of technical 
knowledge, or of special education. 

Such are the Royal_ Institution of Great Britain (incor- 
porated 1800', the British Institution (1805), the London 


Institution (1806), the Plymouth Institution (1812), the Edin- 
burgh Watt Institution and School of ^its (1821), the 
Liverpool Institution (1825)) ; the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, U. S, (1830) ; the Institution of Civil En- 
gineeis Institution of Mechanical Engineers, of Gas 

Eiigineeis, of Electrical Engineeis, etc. Cf. Institute sb. 4. 
8. attrib. and Comb, 

1828 Sir D. le Marciiant Rep. Barony Gaidner 167, 

I liad registered her on an institution-book which I super- 
intended at the time. 1892 Daily Arvtw 19 July 3/5 Epi- 
leptics so far advanced in their affliction as to require insti- 
tution care invariably sufTer from vaiylng grades of mental 
aberration. i8gg A. Ci.aric Wood's O.r/ordlll. 103 In the 
institution-rolls of the bishops of Lincoln. 

Institutional (institi^z-Joiial), a. [f. prec. + 

-AL.] 

1. Of, iiertaining to, or originated by institution ; 
having the chaiacter or function of an institution ; 
furnished with institutions, organized. 

1617 Collins De/. Bp. Ely ii. ix. 350 The vnlon is veiy 
different of the two couples, this hypostatlcall, that but in- 
stitutional!, and arbitrarie, and Sacramentall. i86z S. 
Lucas Sccnlnria 346 A depaituie from the institutional 
forms which vveie once common to Western Europe. i86g 
Tulloch in Contemp. Rev. X. 245 Such rules, .are moral, 
and not institutional or ritual. 

b. Eccl. Relating to sacramental institution. 

2. Dealing with or pertaining to legal institutes 
or the elements of a subject. Said of writers and 
woiks. See INSTITUTION 5 , Institute sb. 3 . 

1763 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. iii. 73 Foui volumes of 
institutes, as he is pleased to call them, though they have 
little of the institutional method to warrant such a title. 
1816 Bentham Chresiom. 210 How narrow the conception 
is, which, by the word rhetoric has been piesented to the 
authors of the small institutional books above alluded to, — 
maybe seen [etc,]. _ 1832 Austin Jiirispr. (1879) I. xv. 392 
That leading.. distinction which has been assumed by the 
Roman Institutional Writers. 1883 Law Times LXX’i^III. 
402,^2 The law of Scotland was illustrated by decisions and 
institutional writers. 

3. Of or pertaining to an organized society, or 
the building in which its work is carried on. 

1882 CenUiry Mag. July 458 With the growth of institu- 
tional charity comes the creation of a class known as the 
institutional official. 1892 Pall Mall G. 21 Mar. 2/3^ No 
denomin.ational college, as such, is entitled to institutional 
representation upon the governing body of the University 
to which it belongs. i 8 g 6 Daily News 3 Apr. 5/6 The dull 
monotony of institutional life . . has much to answer for in 
the evil habits contracted by these girls. 

Hence Institu’tioually adv.,, as an institution, 
1837 Hodgson Let. to Smith in Mem. xv. 214 Long may 
you flourish institutionally and pei.sonally. 1893 Citicago 
Advance 26 Oct., When institutionally abandoned, it [reli- 
gion] keeps up its constitutional clamor in the human soul, 

Institu’tioiialistti. [f. prec. -t- -ism.] The 
system of institutions ; attachment to such a system. 

1862 Spectator 29 Mar., The natmal reaction which the 
too cautious, too sober, too pious institutionalism of Oxford 
has excited in healthy minds, Chicago Advance 

114 Institutionalism engenders helplessness by rewarding it. 

Institu’tionalist. [f. as prec. -i- -ist.] One 

who writes on legal institutes, or on the elements 
of a science or art. See Institutional 2 . 

i8oz-iz Bentham Ration. Jnd. Evid, (1827) II. 389 If the 
conception entertained by a modern institutionalist be cor- 
rect. 1816 — Chrestomciikia App. § 4 Wks. 1843 VIII. 
70 By some Institutionalists, Chemistry . . is not considered 
as included in Natural Philosophy. 1872 Cosmo Innes 
Scot. Legal Antiq, i. 6 Our second great institutionalist 
produced his well-known work. 

Institu'tionalize, V. rare. [f. as prec. -t- 
-IZE,] trails. To render institutional ; to convert 
into or treat as an institution. 

1863 R. H. Hutton in Pall Mall U. 20 Feb. i He 

moralizes finance and commerce, and . . institutionalii’es 
ethics and faith. Age (Melbourne) 25 Nov., The 

Japanese, who institutionalise the social evil, could liardly 
agree with the Puritans. 

Institutionary (instititrjanari), a, [f. In- 
stitution -f -aeyI.] 

tl. Of or pertaining to instruction or elements of 
instruction ; educational. Obs. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. vi. 241 Among the Insti- 
tutionary rules of youth, he adviseth they might not be per- 
mitted to hear lambicks. a 1734 North Lives (1S26) 1. 277 
It were well if this institutionary care of parents were always 
correspondent in the manners of all the_ children. 

2 . Of or pertaining to legal institutes. _ 

«X73^ North Lives (1826) I. 24 Hjs lordship ..used to 
intermix some institutionary reading with them [law reports]. 

3 . Relating to ecclesiastical institution. 

18x4 Jane Austen Mans/, Park xlvii. (1S16) III. 345 Dr. 
Grant had brought on apoplexy and death by three Steat 
institutionary dinners in one week. 1833 Blackw. Mag. 
XXXVIII. 38 Let him establish his pretensions to the 
honour by the observance of tills institutionary process. 

4. Of or pertaining to social or political institu- 
tions. 

xSBz H. H. Bancroft Centr. Amer. Pref. 10 Events pure 
and simple are by no means more important than the institu- 
tionary development which they cause or accompany, 
t Institu’tionist. [f. as prec. + -ist.] =^xt. 
1662 H. Stubbe Ind. Nectar vii. 133 It is a part of 
sical Institutions, and treated on by every English d Insti- 
tutionist. 

+ I-nstitutist. Obs. [f. Institute i-i. + -1ST.] 
A writer of institutes or elementary instructions. 

1666 Harvey Mori. Angl. ix. 77 Green gall the insiitutists 
would persuade us, to be an effect of an over-hot Stomach, 
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Institutive (i-nstitiwtiv), a. {sl>.) [f, as In- 

BTITOTE V. + -IVB.] 

1 . Having the character or quality of instituting ; 
pertaining to the institution of something. 

1627 Feltham Jiesolvcsu. [i.] xcviii. (1628) 286 It [the air] 
does, .thrust it still forward, till it passes against institutiue 
Natiue, who made it to incline to the Center. 1645 Milton 
Tctrac/c. Wks, (1851) 164 They . .tnu.st be led back to receive 
their meaning from those institutive wnids of God. 1869 
J. Maktineau Let. in Edin. Rev. {1893) Oct. 342 The invi- 
tations to the institutive dinner were.. addressed impartially 
to some best representatives of the several schools, positive 
or negative, of philosophical or religious opinion. 

't' 2 . Characterized by being instituted. Obs, 

1643 Milton Divorce 11. v, It was a penall statute rather 
then a dispense ; and . . piefers a speciall reason of chaiitie, 
before an institutive decencie. 1651 Hobbes Govt, y Soc. 
V. § 12. 82 There are two kinds of Cities, the one natuiall. . 
the other institutive, which may be also called politicall. 

fB. sb. A person or thing that institutes; an 
institutive agent or cause. Obs. 

1644 Bp. Maxwell Ckr. Kings ii. 27 This per )/ie, 

by me, Implyeth, Kings are Gods and Christs derivatives, 
and that God and Christ are their Institutives. 

Hence 1‘nstitutively adv., by institution. 

1656 Harrington Oceana. (1700) 158 It is institutively in 
the Great Council . . tho . . it be sometimes exercis’d by the 
Senat. 

Zlistitutor (i‘nstitij7t9j). [a. L. institiitor, 
agent-n. from insfituere to Institute. Cf. F. in- 
stitiiteiir (14th c.). See also Instituteb.] 

1 . One who institutes or establishes ; a founder ; 
an organizer. 

1546 Langley Pol. Kerg. dc Invent, iv. ii. 85a, Theie be 
thre mailer of Baptismes . . One in water . . another in the 
Holy gost & fyre wheiof Christ was institutoure, the third 
in his blod wheiin the Children that Herod slewe were 
Christened. 163S Pagitt Christiauogr. 60 As the institutor 
speaketh of his body, so also of his blood. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World i. ii. 47 The exceeding fewness of those laws 
of motion whereby the Institutor of nature proceeds in the 
ordinary course and conduct of it. 1738 Warburton Div. 
Legal. I. 85 Institutors of Civil Policy. 1812 Ld. Ellen- 
BOROUGH in Examiner 28 Dec. 832/2 The defendant was not 
proved to be the institutor, but only the propagator, of the 
libel. 1841-4 Emerson Essays Ser. _ii. iii. (1876) 87 No 
institution will be better than the institutor. 

1 2 . One who teaches ; an instructor. Obs. 

_ c X675 A. Walker (J.), The two great aims which every 
institutor of youth should mainly and intentionally drive at. 
*79y Godwin Enquirer i. i. 3 When a child is born .. his 
institutor ought to . . awaken his mind, a 1822 Shelley 
Def. Poetry in Ess. <5- Lett. (Camelot) 37 To declare whether 
the fame of any other institutor of human life be comparable 
to that of a poet. 

3 . U. S. In the American Episcopal Church : A 
bishop, or a presbyter acting for him, who institutes 
a minister into a parish or church. 

1804-86 Ele. Com, Prayer Episc, Ch. U. S., I its tit. 
Ministers, The Bishop, or the Priest who acts as the Insti- 
tutor, standing within the rails of the Altar, 

Institutress (imstiti^hres). [f. prec,, or In- 

STiTUTEB-f- -ESS.] A female instUutor. 

1786 Hist. Eur. in Ann, Reg. 141/2 That_ regulation or 
compact of which the empress had been Institutress. 1827 
Arckwol. XXL S49 1 'he Queen was then lying in state 
. .at the Convent at Chaillot near Paris, of which she had 
been the Institutress and Patroness. 1829 Southey Sir T. 
More II. 305 An Institutress who devotes . , her life to this 
generous purpose. 

il InstitU'trix. rare. [fern, (in L. form) of In- 
STITUTOB : cf. DiKECTBIX.] = INSTITUTRESS. 

1706 tr. Dnpins Eccl. Hist, xtth C. II. iv. xi. 459 S. 
Theresa was .. the Institutrix of the Reformation of the 
Carmelite Nuns. 1814 tr. Klaproth! s Trav. iig Thou 
institutrix of this holy sceptre-like mode of sitting, 

flnstome, v. Obs. rare~°. Also en-. [f. 
In- 2 4- Stone jA] To turn to stone, to petrify. 

1611 Floeio, Impetrire, to instone. Ibid., Insassire,. .to 
enstone, to petrifie. 

InstO'll.eiueilt. rare~'^, [f. as prec, -I- -ment.] 
Representation or embodiment in stone. 

_ 1839 Bailey Festus xx. (1852) 339 And shew, Like that 
instonement of divinity. That the whole building doth belong 
to God. 

t I’U-Stop, sb. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. 12 + Stop 
ji.] (app.) An inside guard. 

14. . Fencing m Rel. Ant. I. 308 The man that wol to tire 
to bond swerd lere bothe close and clere, He most have a 
goode eye bothe fer and nere. And an in stop, and an owte 
stop, and an hawke quartere. 

'i IllstO'p, v. Obs, rare ~ h [f. In- 1 + Stop v. ; 
cf, Du. instoppeni\ trans. To stop, close up, 

1666 Dryden Ann. Mirab. cxlvii, With boiling Pitch, 
another near at hand, From friendly Sweden brought, the 
Seams instops. 

t IlLSto're, v- Ohs. Also 5-7 instaur(e. See 
also Enstobe. [ad. L. instaurdre to renew, repair, 
erect, establish, make; OF. instaurer (i4-i5th c. 
in Godef.). Instaur preserved the L. form ; in- 
store may have followed an OF. or AF. *instorer ; 
cf. Astore, OF. estatirer, estorer, and Restore, 
OF. restorer, from 14th c. restaurerO\ 

1 . trans. To restore, repair, renew. _ _ . 

a. 1382 Wyclif Ezek, xxxvi. 10 Riiynouse thingis shuln 
be instorid [gloss or maad ajein], 1432-S0 tr. Ifigden 
(Rolls) IV. 139 lohn Hircan destroyede Samaria, whom 
Herode instorede [Higden zVAytei^^-rt/iXi TREViSAbidde] after 
and callede hit Sebasten. Ibid. V. 95 This Aurelius instorede 
[Higden restanravit, Trevisa restoied] the cite of Rome 


in iiij yere, *363 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wk„ 
j888 I. 106 Sin is nocht foigeuin. .except it quhilk is t.uie 
away be instorit. 

1607 Marston XVhat yon Will i. i, All things that 
show or breath Are now instaui’d, saving my wretched brest. 

2 . To erect, establish, institute, commence. To in- 
ston a battle, to array a battle, give battle, make war. 

a. 1382 Wyclif Rotn. xiii. g If ther be ony othir maunde- 
ment, it is instorid in this word, Thou schalt loue thi nei5- 
bore as thi silf. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 229 Daiius 
instorede a hatelle [Higden hellnm indixit, Trevisa 01- 
deynede werre and bataille] ageyne Anticiius. Ibid. IV. 
193 Ponipems .. instoiede [H. tnsiauravil, T. arrayed] a 
halelle ageyne lulius. 

/ 3 . 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls] III. 233 This Xeises..In- 
stauiede a batelle [Higden bellunt instaurat, Thevls t 
werred] agejme the londe of Giece. Ibid. VIII. 59 He 
instaurede [Higden instanraz>ii] a place of the ordre Car- 
tusiense at Wytham, iiye to Salisbey. Ibid. 432. 

3 . To furnish, provide, supply ; to stove rc/it/i {0/). 
a. 1432-50 tr. Higden (iWls) VI. 219 Petrona.x Bri.'camis 

. .wente to the mownte Cassyne, and instorede [Higden 
instauravitl that place competentely with goodes and 
monkes. C1440 Promp). Parv. Instoroii (wy’the nede- 
fulle thyngysl, instauro. 1302 Atkynson tr. De hniiatione 
I. x.xiii. 173 Instore thy selfe of lyches immortall that shall 
contynue after thy deth. a 1320 Barclay Jngurth (Pynson, 
ed. 2) 71 b. For this castell was .. plentuously instoied with 
men. a 1633 Munday Vieto Sundry Examples 79 Ofmony 
and riches sufficiently instored. 

1432-50 tr. Higden Hark Contn. (Rolls) VIII. 470 
The seide duke, .wente to his castelle of Powntefret, whom 
he instaurede with armes and vitells. <11656 Ussher Ann. 
(1658) 594 Archelaus . . Chief priest of Luna, a goddesse of 
theComaus in Pontus, instaured with a princely Dynasty. 

flnstra'nge, variant of Enstbange Ohs. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 10 So pennilesse, 
and therewithal! instranged from all good account, 
t Instra*iigle, v. Obs. rare ~ [f. In- 1 or 2 

+ Strangle.] trans. To strangle within some- 
thing ; to stifle. 

<11670 Racket Cent. Serin. (1675) 587 It appeals that 
exlialations and hot air may be instrangied within the 
bowels of the earth. 

Instra'tified, [In <7<fz/. ii b.] ‘ Strati- 

fled within something else’ (Webster, 1828), 
a 1828 Jml. Science cited by Webster. 

Instreaming (i’n|StrJ:miq), vbl. sb. [In adv. 
lie.] The action or fact of streaming in ; inflow. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. v. xl, Mordecai . . seemed to feel 
a new instreaming of confidence. 1888 Pop. Sci. Monthly 
Jan. 312 The_ instreaming of the external world through 
the .senses, as impressions. 

Instreaming (rnistrrimig),///. a. [In adv. 

1 1 a.] That sti earns in ; inflowing; inrushing. 

1855 Emerson Misc. viii. 64 A power which exists not in 
time or space, but an instantaneous in-streaming causing 
power. i888 Bryce Amer. Commw. III. vi. cLx. 575 To 
furnish homes for instreaming millions of strangers. 

Instre'ngtheii, rrz7'(?. [lN-ior 2 . Cf. En- 
STEENgthen.J trans. To stiengthen inwardly. 

1855 Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 330 Those who 
eat are so instrengthened, and are strong with such might 
from the life-giving food within them, i860 — Mm. Proph. 
565 They shall have strength, because God instrengthens 
them. 

t Instri’e, -streye, v. Obs. rare. [f. In- i 
+ stre^en, OE. ^striiian, stregan to strew, scatter 
= Goth, stratejan. For the phonology cf. Die v.’] 
trans. To strew or scatter in or upon something. 

<11420 Pallad. on Husb. x. 37 Ther douves donge instrie, 
And leues of cupresse ek on hit sowe. And ere hit in. 

I'll-stroke. rare. [In adv. ii d.] A stroke 
directed inwards ; a striking inwards. 

1887 A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 272 In order to win 
the precious metal you must now work with in-stroke and 
out-stroke. 

t InstrO'phiate, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 -j- L. 

sirophium band, headband, chaplet (a. Gr. arpb- 
<piov) 4- -ATE 3 .] trans. To crown with a chaplet ; 
to make into a chaplet ; to put on as a headband. 

1592 R. D. Hypnerotomachia 93 Some [Nymphs] instro- 
phiated with laurel, some with myrtle. Ibid. 97 b, Manie 
had fastened togither diueis broad leaues, instrophiating 
them, with sundrie flowers. 1599 R. Linche Anc. Fiction, 
Vpon her head instrophiated a thinne vaile. 1631 R. FI. 
Arraignin. Whole Creature Ep. Ded. 4 The former is in- 
strophiated with the Tytle of Gods vpon Earth ; The latter 
lyes subject to the tyranny of Devils in Hell. 

t InstrU'Ct, sb. Obs, [ad. L. insirudu-s, in 
ined.L. instruction, prompting, impulse, f. instruct-, 
ppl, stem of instruh'R : see next.] Instruction. 

1529 More Dyaloge i. Wks. 175/1 Yet hath the churche by 
secrete instructe of god, reiected the remenaunt. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 3 niarg., Vse of instruct. 

t ZnstrU'Ct, ppl. a. Ohs. Also 5-6 instructe, 
(5 yn-), 6 enstruct. [ad. L. instruct-us, pa. pple. 
of instniere to Instruct, Used as pa. pple. of 
next, after its introduction.] = Instructed. 

1 . Educated ; taught ; informed. 

1440 J. Shirley Dei he K. Tames 25 A mane wele ynstructe 
n lawe and letture. c 1450 tr. De Imitatione in. xlili. 114 
ou shalt come ayen instructe in pinges present & Jiat are 
to come. 1483 Caxton St. Wenefr. i The seid theuith . . 
also comy.sed to hym his dou5ter for to be instruct & tau^t. 
1533 More Answ.' Poysoned Bk. Wks. logS/i Here might 
Chryst haue enstruct his disciples the trouthe of the eatyng 
of his fleshe. 1671 Milton P. R. i. 439 Who ever, by con- 
sulting at thy shrine, Returned the wiser, or the more in- 
struct To fly or follow what concerned him most ? 

2 . Furnished or equipped with something. 


p 1470 H \RDIHG Chum, XLV. ii, Kjmhalyne so w.-ls . , 
Noryslied at Rome, uistiucte vvitli cheualie. 1338 .Si arkev 
England i. ii, 41 So long . . as the soule was instiucte wyth 
such vertues as be accordyngto hyr dygnyte. 1615 Chavman 
Odyss. IV. 735 Fle had neither ship instruct with o.tis, Nor 
men to fetch liim from those stranger shores. 

Instruct (instio'kt), V. Forms; 5-6 in- 
struote, (6 enstructe. Sc. inatruck ; pa. t. in- 
struct), 6- instruct, [f. L. instruct-, ppl. stem of 
instruere to build, erect, set up, set in order, pre- 
pare, furnish, furnish with information, teach, f. in- 
(In- -) 4- strud'e to pile up, build, etc. : see Struc- 
ture, and cf. F. instrtiire. The history in Eng. docs 
not correspond with the sense-development in L.] 

1. 1. trans. To furnish with knowledge or in- 
formation ; to train in knowledge or learning ; to 
teach, educate. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 117 b, The examples of 
holy patnaikes, prophetes, apostles . . & holy fathers, en- 
structeth vs dayly. 1534 AVhiiinton Tullyes Opices i. (1540) 
70 Plato dyd instructe Dyon a sycilyan. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1380) 36 note, Had not the Gospel afore instructed 
me. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. i. gS Indeede, I was their 
Tutor to instruct them. 1611 Bible Transl. Pref. 3 If we 
be ignorant, they [the Sciiptures] will instruct vs. 1713 
Addison Cato i. iv, Who like our active African instructs 
The fiery steed, and trains him to his hand ? 1771 Wesley 
Serm. ii. div. i. § 6 He . . instructs the ignorant. 1838 Lytton 
A lice II. i. Her heart, perhaps, helped to instruct her under- 
standing. 

b. To furnish with knowledge or skill in an art 
or branch of study; to educate or train in the know- 
ledge of some particular subject ; to give metho- 
dical teaching to. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, vi. (Percy Soc.) 23 Besachynge 
her to enstructe me shortely In her noble science. 1509 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1S74) I. 3 In comon places of the 
Cyte of Athenes he instinct and infourmed the peple in 
such doctrynes. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 261 Let him 
be Instructed there in Rules of Hu.sbandry. 1745 Butler 
Serm. Chrisi-church Wks. 1B74 II. 276 They ought to be 
instructed and exercised in what will render them useful to 
society. 1841 Borrow Zincali I. iv. 11. 294 Piocured a 
teacher to instruct me in latin. 

t c. Const, of, to, with, iti}., or clause. Obs. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dieies 7 Instructe hem to 
haue goode eloquence and to escheue alle vanitees. 1529 
More Dyaloge i. Wks, 123/1 They . . were by hym. in- 
structed of euerye trewth. 1595 Shaks. John 111 . i. 68, I 
will instruct my sorrowes to bee proud. 1611 Bible i C/iron. 
XV. 22 He instructed about the song, because he was skilftill. 
— Isa. xxviii. 26 His God doth instruct him to discretion, 
and doth teach him. 1628 Gaulf. Pract. The. (1629) 394 
That he might instruct him to what he ought. 1749 Field- 
ing Tom Jones vi. v, Books which., would instruct you how 
to hide your thoughts. 

fd. To teach (a thing). (Also with indirect 
personal obj.) Obs. 

1623 Webster Duchess o/ Mal/ti. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 62/1 
To suspect a friend unworthily Instructs him the next way 
to .suspect you. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav, 191 The 
Biahming. .very readily teach and instruct the perfect way 
unto damnation. 1670 Milton Hist.^ Eng. iv. Wks. (1847) 
523/1 So perveisely then was chastity instiucted against the 
apostle’s rule. 

2. To impait knowledge to (a person) concerning 
a particular fact or circumstance ; to apprise, in- 
form. Const. iit, of, with, or with stibord. cl. 

?<ri5oo Chester PI. xiii. 44 Mayster, instruct us in this 
case, Why this man blynd liorne was. 2536 R, Beerley in 
Four C. Eng. Lett. 35 Now y wyll ynstrux your grace 
sumwatt of relygyus men. 1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 
83 Beyng well instructed of his great woithines. 1603 
Shaks. Meas.for M. r. i. 81 A powre I haue, hut of what 
strength and nature I am not yet instructed. 1638 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 52 Being instructed in the precise 
time ofhis Nativity, calculates his fortunes. 1652 H. ()ogan 
tr. Scudery's Ibrahim i. v. 103 Instructing my self in the 
Forms and Ceremonies that are to be observed. 1787 
Winter Syst. Husb. 33 Observations instruct me that they 
[ants] multiply and increase most in cold clayey soils. 1871 
Mosley Voltaire [1ZZ6) ii There are, as history instructs 
us, eras of counsel and eras of execution. 

b. refl. To acquaint or inform oneself, to acquire 
information. ( = F. s' instz'iiire.') 

i6ri Cory AT Crudities Ep. Ded., Any iudicious Reader 
may by the reading thereof much instruct himselfe with the 
forme of the Venetian gouernement. i860 Tyndall C/<ic. 
II. xi. 289, I was particularly desirous to instruct myself 
upon this important head. 

c. Rng. Law. To give information as a client 
to a solicitor, or as a solicitor to a counsel ; to 
authorize one to appear as advocate {Wharton’s 
Law Lex. 1S83). Cf. Instruction 4 b. 

1836 Dickens Pickw. xvlii, Having being instructed by 
Mrs. Martha Bardell, to commence an action against you 
for a breach of promise of mairiage [etc.]. Ibid, xxxiv, I 
am instructed to say that it was put in the plaintiff's 
parlour-window just this time three years. 

3. To furnish with authoiitative directions as to 
action (see Instruction 4) ; to direct, command. 

1557 N. T, (Genev.) Matt. xiv. 8 She beyng before in- 
structed [1535 CoVERD. heynge instructe] of her mother 
sayed, geue me here lohn Baptist head in a platter. 1603 
SiiAKS. Lear V. iii. 29 If thou do’st As this instructs thee, 
thou dost make thy way To Noble Fortunes. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Goidart's Mem. Hist. 436 After they were 
thoroughly instructed and informed of their charge.. wee 
sent them, a 1715 Burnet Own Time i. (1725) I. 3 He was 
very particularly instructed in all the proper methods to 
gain upon the King’s confidence. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. 
vii, It was I that instructed my girls to encourage our 
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landlord's addresses i8ao yml. III. 315, I in.structed 
him to take two grains only of the Digitalis daily. 

II. f4:. (Chiefly jioet.) To put in order, put 
into form ; to foim ; to ‘ inform ’ ; to make ready, 
prepare, equip, furnish. 06 s. 

1624 B. Holyday SerJH . (1626) 29 A body which the 
breath of the Almighty will instruct with a soule. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, in. 202 Feed him with Heibs, whatever 
thou canstfiiid, Of generous Warmth ; and of salacious kind. 

. . Instructed thus, produce him to the Fair. 1718 Prior 
Golotaoit III. 65B The Maids in comely Order next advance ; 
They heat the Timbrel, and instruct the Dance. i7z6AYLiirr. 
Pitrergoti (J.), They speak to the merits of a cause, after 
the proctor has prepared and instructed the same for a hear- 
ing before the judge. 1774 IVcstm. Mag. 11. 654 These point 
the labour, and reward assign. Direct the batt’ry, and instruct 
the mine. 

5. Tf. Lmu. To furnish (a statement) with evi- 
dence or ptoof; to confirm by evidence, vouch, 
verify ; to prove clearly. 

1681 St'AiR r^sl. Law Scot. IV. XV. SsThiilage of lancLs to 
mills of the Kings property is sufficiently instiucted by use 
of coming to the mill, and paying the iiisucken multures. 
1727 P. Walker Life Pedat. 12 (jam.) It was also a day 
of very astonishing apparitions . . which I can instruct the 
truth of. 17SS Guthrie's Trial 206 (Jam.) None should 
charge this sin on themselves or others, unless they can piove 
and instiuct the charge according to Christ’s example. 1868 
Act 31 ($■ 32 Viet. c. loi § 85 An extiact retour or decree 
of geneial service .. instructing the propinquity of such 
person to the party who died last vest. 1883 Law Reji. 9 
App. Cases pS note, If the defender had been able to in- 
sti uct by evidence the averments he has placed on record. 

Instruetable, obs. variant of Instructible. 
Xnstructed (instrwkted), ppl. a. [f. Instruct 
V. -t- -ED f ; taking the place of Instruct ppl. r?.] 

1. Educated ; taught ; informed. 

1552 Huloet, InsLi acted, cafecAfsiiirtj, instmetus, orna- 
ius . . cateclatmeiius . Instiucted in good inaners, moraius. 
1553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 33 Magellanus sent 
with them .vii. men well instructed. 1611 Ecclus, 

.xxvi. 14 There is nothing so much worth, as a mind well 
instiucted. iSyi MiLTON Sanson 757 With moie cautious 
and instructed skill. 1712 Steele Sfect. No. 539 r i, I can 
dance very well. .1. .never exert my instructed Charms till 
I find I have engaged c Pursuer, a 1871 GitoTE Ltli. Fragvi. 
iv. (1876) 77 As society becomes more instructed. 

f2. Furnished, fitted out, equipped; drawn up in 
order, arrayed. 06 s. 

xsjz [see i]. 1596 Dalrymple ti. Leslie's Hist. Scct. x. 
430 An Jnglis nauie to the number of xvj verie weil in- 
structet schipis. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. iv, 
Instructed swarmes Of men immayl'd.^ 1666 Dryden Ann. 
il/irah. cixiii, Instructed ships shall sail to quick commerce. 
Hence lastru'otecUy adu . ; Instru’ctedness. 
1628 Bp. Hall Oid Relig. 116 A commendation of the 
well iiistructeduesse of those people. 1873 Morlev Struggle 
Hal, £dtic. xii. 116 It would be a most substanti.al gain if 
our labouring class in England could all talk as articulately, 
as rationally, and as instiuctedly ..as you may tiust the 
labouring class in Scotland to do. 

Xnstructex (instrfkt 3 .i). [f. Instruct v. -i- 
-ERl.] One who instructs. (Formerly frequent ; 
now usually Instructor.) 

1535 Coverdale Isa, xxx. 20 Thine instructer fleyth not 
farre from the._ 1579 Gosson Sch, Abuse (Arb.) 32 We 
should haue an instructer at our elbowes. 1611 Bible Gen. 
iv. 22 Tuhal-Cain an instructer of euery artificer in hiasse 
and iron. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., Pape Wks. IV. 4 Ini- 
piessed with such veneiation for his instructer. 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. i. i. 3 The instiuctev of nation.s. 
1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. x. 130 The imperfect 
nomenclature of his provincial instructers. 

[Instruetesa, misprint for Instructbes.s.] 
Instru'ctible, a. ran. Also 7 -able. [f. L. 

instruct-, ppl. stem (see Instruct w.) + -ible.] 
Capable of being instiucted, open to instruction. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. Ivi. (1632) 173 As children pro- 
pose their essayes, instruetable, not instructing. :6it 
Cotgr., Endoctrinable, doclble, teacheable, instruetable. 
1618 Bacon Submission to Ho. Lords (T.), A king, .whose 
heart is instructible for wisdom and goodness. 

Xnstructing (instr»-ktiq), vbl. s6. [f. In- 

struct V. P -iN&l.] The action of the vb. In- 
struct ; instruction. 

1SS7 Order HospUalls C, For the better instructinge of 
your Worships touching the Government herein. 1381 
Sidney Apol. Poetrie (Arh.) 48 Hee dooth not onely farre 
passe the Hi-storian, but, for instructing, is well nigh corn- 
arable to the Philosopher. 1670 Eachard Cont. Clergy 62 
nstead of a sober instructing the people in those eminent 
and excellent graces, atlrib. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. 11. 
iii. Though the Soldier wears openly , . his butchering-tool, 
nowhere, far as I have travelled, did the Schoolmaster make 
show of his instructiiig-tool. 

Instructing^ (instrwktiq),///. a. [f, as prec. 
-t- -INO^.] That instructs, or gives instruction or 
information ; instructive. 

1381 Sidney Apol. Poetrie iAtb.) 33 Thought not histori* 
call acts, but instructing Parables, a 1688 W. Clagett 
J7 Serin. (1699) Si How instructing ought to he our profes- 
sion. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1810) VI, lii. 347 ‘ See 
ray dear young ladies ’, .said the happy' and instructing Mrs. 
Shirley .. ‘ the reward of duty, viitue, and obedience’. 
i8oa Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. (iSr6)i. xiv. 112 Instruct- 
ing narrative. 1893 Westm. Gas. 3 Oct. 6/1 He went with 

Iiistructing-constable B and searched the prisoner 

C 's house. 

Instruction (inslru-kjon). [a. OF. in-, m- 
struction, -cion ( 134 S in. Hatz.-D.'irm.), mod.F, in- 
struction, ad. L. instructidn-ein, n. of action f. 
instruh'i to Instruct.] 


1. The action of instructing or teaching ; the im- 
pai ting of knowledge or skill ; education ; f infor- 
mation. 

1506 Guyleorde Pilgr. (Camden) 30 There was no pioces- 
,syon, nor shewynge, nor instiuccion of the holy places. 
1348 Hall Citron., Hen. V Sob, Bryng up my lytle infant 
. . that . . by your instruction, he may prove pollitike. 1389 
PuriENHAM iStig. Poesie 1. x. (Arb.) 39 The instruction of 
morall doctrines. 1662 Stillingfl. Grig. Sacr. 11. iv. g 4 
We see what care God took for the instruction of his people 
ill a time of so generall an Apostacy. 1781 Gibbon Peel. 4 
A. xxvii. III. 12 The faith of a soldier is commonly the 
fruit of instruction, rather than of inquiry, 1861 Times 
29 Aug., The old antithesis between ‘ instruction ’ and 
‘education’ still continues to perplex scrupulous minds. 

2. The knowledge or teacliing imparted. With 
an and pi. An item of knowledge imparted ; an 
instructive rule, a precept, a lesson. 

1412-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy i. vi. tMS. Cott. Aug. A. iv). 
Whan sche jjadde hus-.goue instruccion Pleyn doctiine 
and informacion How lie schal skape )>e dangei is by and by. 
01449 Pecock Repr. Prol. i He jeueth mstrucciouii of 
correpcioun and of coriepting. 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de 
W. 1331) 5 Moralytees and instruccyons of good maner and 
pollicy. i66z Stillingi l. Grig. Sai r. i. iv. § i All the Philo- 
sophy and instruction they had, was from their Poets, and 
was all couched in verse. 1796 Miss Burney Camilla I. 
67 She gave her various instiuctions how to set off her 
peison to most advantage. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 41 It 
is good .. to profit by the instructions of the pulpit. 

f 3. Knowledge imparted concerning a particular 
fact or circumstance ; information. With an and 
pL, An item of information imparted or acquired, 
an account, a nan-ative. 06s. 

1423 W. Paston in P. Lett. No. 3. I. 19, I sends yow 
copies and a tiewe instruccion of the seyd matier. 1513 
More Rich. HI Wks. 69/2 The messenger sent back w‘ 
thanks, & some secret instruccion of y“ protectors mind. 
1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 77 b, Oi thei from thence de- 
parted, thei had knowledge and true instruccion that the 
Dolphyn . . was reculed. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. ii. § 21 
May they.. (if having the conveiiiencies of leisure, and 
itistruction.s) be pleased to perfect this my Catalogue. 

4. A making known to a person what he is re- 
quired to do ; a direction, an order, a mandate (oral 
or written). Now nsu. pi . : Directions, orders. 

1433 Lvdg, Leg. S. Edmund in. 993 (Hoistm.) Affter 
the foul me off his Instruccioun He foiwed theffect off his 
auysioun. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. clx. 152 Whan Lewys 
had gyuen answere . . and geuen vnto theym other instruc- 
cions, he sent them forthe agayn. 1513 More in Grafton 
Chton. 11568) II. 771 Some of the company had .. secret 
instruction . . to take hym. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. 
111. (1692) I. 620 We read the fourth Article of our Instruc- 
tions to the whole Company, Burnet Own Time 

II. (1725) I. 242 He had an instruction to pass an act of 
indemnity. 1725 N. Robinson Tk, Physick 287 If these 
Instructions . . be but punctually attended to, lie need not 
fear any Returns of his Cholic Pains, i860 Tyndall Glac. 
I. xxvii. 2t5 My voice could be heard, and my instructions 
understood. 

b. Direction given lo a solicitor or counsel. 
a 1734 North Life Ld. Guilford (1808) 1. 196 An attorney 
. . said that he had given the serjeant his fee, and insti nctions 
oyer night, to move for him. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
iii. (1809) 29 A counsel is not answerable for any matter by 
him spoken, _ relative to the cause in hand, and suggested in 
his client’s instructions. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxxiv. At- 
torneys.. from that spot can whisper in the ear of the leading 
counsel in the case, any instructions that may be necessaiy 
duiing the progress of the tiial. 

Instructional (instriu-kjanal), a. [f. prec, + 

-AL.] 

1. Of or pertaining to instruction or teaching; 
educational. 

i8oi W. Taylor tn Monthly Mag. XII. 585 The most 
satisfactory account of the instructional state of France. 
1830 Tail's Mag. XVII. 595/2 From the want of a suffi- 
cient iiLstructional machinery. 1873 Daily News 4 Aug., 
The instructional cooking college at Aldershot. 1898 IVcstm. 
Gas. 28 Mar. 7/3 The training brig Wanderer . . leaving 
Portsmouth Harbour under sail with a crew of boys for the 
first instructional cruise of the season to-day. 

2. Conveying instruction or information. 

sZys Examiner fib[r It contains no insti uctional matter 
as to the framing of bills. 1882 W. Sharp D. G. Rossetti 
413 A sonnet meant to convey an instructional idea. 

Instru'ctionary, a, rare. [f. as prec. -h 

-ABY.] =prec. 

Times 7 Oct., It is important that a model and in- 
structionary farm should pay. 

Instructive (instr»-ktiv), a. [f. L. instruct-, 
ppl. stem (see Instruct v.') -j- -ive. Cf. F. in- 
strudif, -ive ( 14 th c. in Godef. Conpl.).'] Having 
the character or quality of instructing ; conveying 
instruction or knowledge. 

i6ii Florio, Instncitiuo, instructiue. 1613 J. Stephens 
{iiile) Essays and Characters Ironicall and Instructive. 
i6S3 R. Sanders /V y/rzug/i. 156 This Chapter shall be more 
in.structive then what hath been spoken of it elswhere. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 104. 1/2 To Peruse those Instiuctive writ- 
ings. 1738 Johnson Van. Hum. Wishes 30 Once more, 
Democritus, arise on earth. With cheerful wisdom and in- 
structive mirth. 1848 W. H. Bartlett Egypt to Pal. xx. 
(1879) 440 The structure of these sepulchres .. is instructive 
in regard to the prevalent method of burial. 

Instructively (instrwktivli), adv. [f, prec. 
+ -LY 2.] In an in.structive manner ; so as to in- 
stinct ; t by way of instruction. 

1631 Celestina Ep. Ded. Aiijb, It is written repreben- 
sively and not instructively. 17*9 D’Urfey Pills I. 359 
Whilst Books Instructively do Science raise, 1873 Whitney 


Life Lang. viii. x.\=, No exercises of ieason,.nre so closely 
and instinctively paiallel as these two. 

Instructiveness (instrwktivnes). [f. as prec. 
-f -NES.S.] The quality of being instructive. 

1661 Tsosuv. Style of Script. (1675) isoThe piegnant instruc- 
tiveness of the Scriptuie. 1875 Maine Hist. Inst. viii. 226 
A phenomenon of little interest and of no instructiveness. 
1886 Manch. Exam. 18 Jan. 5/5 An e.xperiment. .which is 
full of instructiveness for the country at laige. 

Instructor (inslrz>-kl 3 j). Also 5-6 -our. [a. 
L. instructor (in med.L., teacher), agent-n. 

from instruere to Instruct. Orig. in AF. form 
insirtictour =■ F. instructeur ( 14 th c. in Godef. 
Coinpl.).'] One who instructs ; a teacher. 

1460 CAPf.RAVE Chron. (Rolls) 260 Thei were principal 
instructoinis of heretikes. 1530 Palsgr. Epistle to King 
(1832) 7 Mai.ster Gyles Dewes, .somtyme instructour to 
your noble grace in this selfe tonge. 1376 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist. 213 To the end hee might winne Heraclitus to 
be his instructour. 1583 Hollyband Campo di Fior 53 
The most famous instructor of children. 1693 Dryden 
Juvenal Ded. (1697) 61 Horace is somewhat the better 
Instructor of the two.. his Instiuctions are more general; 
Juvenal’s more limited, 1713 De Foe Earn. Instruct. 1. i. 
(1841) I. 29 The Spirit is the secret instiuctor. 1873 Act 3® 
k 37 Viet. c. 77 § 13 A permanent .staff, consisting of an 
officer, and of so many seamen insti tictors as may seem fit. 
1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 397 Let the judgment of them 
rest with the instructor of youth. 

transf. 1879 McCarthy Own Times II. x,\ix. 369 Such 
history. .Is of little value as an instructor in the lessons of 
the times and events it deals with. 

b. Spec, in American colleges ; A college teacher 
inferior in rank to a professor; variously = Reader, 
Teacher, Lecturer, or Tutor, in an English college 
or university. 

1900 Harvard Uuiv. Catal. 1899-1900, 17 Lecturers and 
Instructors. 

Hence Instru'ctorship, the office or post of an 
instructor. 

1882-3 Schajfs Encycl. Relig. ICnowl. III. 2344 Recently 
the insti iictorship has been changed to a professorship. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 1/3 To found, or aid in founding, an 
instructorship in road engineering. 

Instructress (instrzj'ktres). [f. Instructor 
or -Eli -I -ESS.] A female instructor. Also 7?^. 

1630 Brathwait Eng, Gentl. 111 75 Education is the 
Seasoner or_ instructresse [ed, 1641 mispr. insti uctess] of 
Youth, in principles of knowledge [etc.]. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 38 You must allow me to look upon you as. . 
my Instiuctiess. 1825 INxxoxi Falkland Vi, To be the in- 
structress of an infant, a Mother should be its playmate. 
1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. Educ. ix. (ed. 2) 229 It will be 
said, that the Church of the Country is the proper in- 
sti uciress of the people. 

t Instru'ctrice. Obs. rare - [f. Instruct- 

or, after fern, forms from F. in -Hcei\ =piec. 

1531 Elyot Gov. III. iii, Knowledge also, as a peifeyte 
instructrice and mastresse. .declareth by what nieane the 
sayd preceptes of reason, .may be well vndeistande, 

t I’nstrumency. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Instru- 
ment, after sbs. in -ENOY from adjs. in -ent.] = In- 
strumentality I. 

1673 WooDHc.tD, etc. Paraphr. Hcb. ii Deliverances., 
done by the instrumency of the angels. 

Instrument (i'nstrt^ment), s6. [a. F. instru- 
ment ( 14 th c. ; the earlier form y/asestrument), or 
ad. L. instrument-uni provision, apparatus, furni- 
ture, an implement or tool, a document, f. instruere 
to lit out, equip, Instruct,] 

1, That which is used by an agent in or for the 
performance of an action ; a tiling with or through 
which something is done or effected ; anything that 
serves or contributes to the accomplishment of a 
purpose or end ; a means. 

1340 Ham POLE Pr. Consc. 3139 Bot hat fire .. es An in- 
strument of Goddes lyghtwysnes. 1387-8 T. _Usk Test. 
Love III. vi. (Skeat) 1. 52 _Ye han in your bodie diuers_ mem- 
bers, and fiue sondrie wittes, . . whiche thynges as instru- 
mentes ye vsen, as your handes apart to handle, c 1477 
Caxton Jason 37 Spekyng with the mouth whiche is instru- 
ment of the dischargyng and discoueiing of hertes. c 1532 
Du Wes luirod. Fr. in Palsgr. 987 This verbe am the which 
is an instrument wherby we do expresse by our wordes all 
verbes passives. 1370 T. Norton tx.NoweVs Catech. (1853) 
180 Faith is not the cause but the instrument of justification. 
1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 171 The Gods are iust, and of our 
pleasant vices Make instruments to plague vs. 1675 Baxter 
Cath. Theol. i. i. 107 Properly an Instrument is an efficient 
cause moved by the principal to an effect above Us proper 
virtue. 1776 Adam Smith W . N. iv. i. (1S69) II. 2 Among 
the Tartars., cattle are the instruments of commerce. 1807 
T. Thomson Client, (ed. 3) II. 521 The importance of the 
salts as chemical instruments is very much connected with 
their solubility in water. 1846 Wright Ess, Mia. -d-ges II. 
xix. 239 At all periods of English history, songs and ballads 
were the popular instruments equally of libel and of praise. 

b. A person made use of by another person or 
being, for the accomplishment of a purpose. (In 
mod. use often taken a?, Jig. from 2 : cf. tool.') 

<21340 Hampole Psalter xliv. 2 comm,. His instrument, 
whaim he ledis as he will, c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law s 
T. 272 'Thou madest Eua hvynge vs in seruage . . Tbyn In- 
strument so. .Makestow of wommen whan thou wolt bigile. 
1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V68 The duke of Burgoyn was a 
convenient organe and a necessaiy instrument to conyeigh 
his desires to his purpose. 1611 Shaks. Wint. T. i. h. 4tS 
He sweares, As he had seen’t, or beene an Instn^ent lo 
vice you to’t. 1661 Bramhall Just Vind. iii. 43 God used 
him as an instrument to reform his Church. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver 1. v, I would never be an instrument of bringing a 
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free end brave people into blavery. ^867 Bhight Sp, 
Aintnca 29 June U876) 144 To do honour lo a moat eminent 
instrument in the achievement of that freedom. 1896 Daily 
A^£7wj_ 28_ Apr. 3/1 The divergence between Mr. Chamberlain 
and his instrument in South Africa has been no less marked. 

2. A material thing designed or used for the ac- 
complishment of some mechanical or other physical 
effect ; a mechanical contrivance (usually one that 
is portable, of simple construction, and wielded or 
operated by the hand) ; a tool, implement, ■weapon. 

Now usually distinguished from a iaol, as being used for 
more delicate work or for artistic or scientific purposes ; a 
workman or artizan has his lools, a draughtsman, surgeon, 
dentist, astronomical observer, his instrwnaits. Distin- 
guished from a_ machine, as being simplei, having less mech- 
anism, and doing less work of itself ; but the terms overlap. 

137s Barbour ^ruce xvii. 342 The ynglis host.. With In- 
strumentis on seir maneris. As scaffatis, ledderis, and couer- 
yngis, Pykis, howis, and ek staff-slyngis. c 1391 CnAuctR 
Astrol. Prol. t* i Conclusions apertenyng to the same in- 
strument [Astrolabe]. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 357 
Berenge in theire honde an instrumente callede a sparth. 
1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Instrument of any handy crafte, ovtil. 
1592 Shaks. Rom. >5- Jttl. V. iii, 200 Here is a Frier, and 
Slaughter’d Romeos man. With Instiuments vpon them fit 
to open These dead mens Tonibes. i6ii Bible 2 Ram. 
x.xiv. 22 Here be oxen for burnt sacrifice, and threshing in- 
struments. 1634 SirT. Hlrbert T}-av. 147 A Crossebowe, 

. . not comparable to the Gun (an instrument they now 
make practice of), 1658 W. Sanderson Gz-n/Zifce 68 Take 
a needle or small pointed Instiument, heated in a Candle. 
167a Petty Pol. Anal. (i6gi) 49 An Instrument to measure 
the Motion of the Wind. 1774 M. Mackenzie Maritime 
Rum. 74 The other Distances may be got sufficiently e.xact 
by Intersections of a good Needle, without any other Instru- 
ment to take the Angles. 1843 J. Clason Rerm. xi. 189 
Instruments of torture are unknown. l\Iod. A case of mathe- 
matical instruments. The surgeon had to use instruments. 

+ b. collect. Apparatus. (A Latinism.) Obs. 

1671 Milton P. R. in. 388 Much ostentation vain of fleshly 
arm, .And fragile arms, much instrument of war. 

3. Spec. A contrivance for producing musical 
sounds, by the vibrations of some solid material 
(as strings, reeds, rods, membranes, etc.), or of a 
body of air in a pipe or tube. 

Musical instruments are commonly classified as Wind 
instruments, Stringed instruments, and instruments 0/ 
Percussion (most Reed instruments being classed under 
wind instruments) ! see these words. 

c 1290 S, Eng. Leg. I. 225/191 As a fi[)ele his wynges furde 
. . Muriere Instrument neuere nas ban his wyngen were 1 
13. . E. £.Allii.P. B. 1081 Aungelles with iiistrumentes of 
organes & pypes. C1381 Chaucer P rtr/.Ab«/«T97 Of Instreu- 
mentis of strengis in a-cord Herde I so pleye, and rauysliyng 
swetnesse. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xix. 88 Ne.xt. .gase all 
Jjc mynistralles . . with all maner of instruments of music. 
a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon li. 172 , 1 am a mynstrell as thou 
seest here by myne instrumentes. 1540 in Old City Acc. 
Bk. in Archteol. Jmp XLIII, Pd to y“ clarke for playeng 
of y“ yensterment iiij'*. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. in. i. 6 Are these 
I pray you, winde Instruments ? 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
<5- Prej. vi. (1813) 20, I am going to open the instrument, 
Eliz.T, and you know what follorys. 1813 — Emma (1870) 
Ill.x. 287 She. .put the music aside, and.. closed^ the instru- 
ment. 1863 Longe. Wayside Inn Prel. 271 The instrument 
on which he played Was in Cremona’s workshops made. 

+ 4. A part of the body having a special func- 
tion ; an organ. Obs. 

1 1386 Chaucer Wife’s Prol. 149 In wyfhode I wol vse 
niyn Instrument As frely as my inakere hath it sent. C1400 
tr. Recreta Recret., Gov. Lordsli. tE. E. T. S.) 79 Cold 
water dronkyn yu wynter. .destroys Instrumentis of jjc 
brest, & harmys he longys. 1572 J. Jones Bathes of Bath 
II. 18 a, Instrument, or organ [of taste] is a skinne pellicle, 
or philme, stretched in the over part of the tongue. 1656 
Ridgley Pract. Physick 28 Whatsoever is troublesome to 
the instruments of breathing. 1718 J. Chamberlavne 
Relig. Philos. (1730) I. xiii. § i Among all the Instruments 
which Animals use, those of the external Senses are least 
of all known to ns. 

5. Law. A formal legal document whereby a 
right is created or confirmed, or a fact recorded ; 
a formal writing of any kind, as an agreement, 
deed, charter, or record, drawn up and executed in 
technical form, so as to be of legal validity. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 257/1 It ought to be myn for 
I haue therofan Instrument publyque. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 
VII. 344 The sayde lordys shewyd an instrument or wrytynge, 
at y° which hynge many labellys with sealys, as the Kynges 
scale, syr Edwarde hys sonnys scale, w‘ many other of the 
nobles of the lande. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cl.xxiv. 211 
Of this ordynaunce and bondes there were made instrumentes 
publykes, and letters patentes, seyled by bothe Kynges. 
1570 IIuchanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 28 Y“ cardinall 
Betoun quha be ane fals instrument had taken y” suppreme 
authoritie to himself. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 
214 There were present at the sight hereof seven publick 
notaiies, which called witnesses, and made instruments 
thereupon. 1660 Trial Regie. 45 We shall show that In- 
strument, that was made under the Hand, and Seal, of the 
Prisoner at the Bar, as well as others, for Execution of the 
King: that Bloody Wanant. 1767 Blackstone Comm. 
II. ix. 142 We may observe, in Madox’s collection of 
antient instruments, some leases for years of a pretty early 
date. 1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) II. x. 245 The 
instrument under which he [CromweU] took his title ac- 
corded to him no unnecessary executive authority. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation 11. vi. § 3 (1852) 284 The payment of 
the proper duty is made essential to the validity of an 
instrument. 1866 Crump Banking v. 104 Where an instru- 
ment is drawn in a careless way, in the form of a promissory 
note, and accepted, and indorsed as a hill of exchange. 

b. Sc. Laiv. A formal and duly authenticated 
record, drawn up by a notary-public, of any trans- 
action; hence to ask, give, take instruments. 


sS3S Lyndlsay Saiyre 883a tBannatyne MS,) To that, 
iny Tordis, planely we disconsent ; Notar, thairof I tak ane 
instrument. 1540 Re. Acts fas. V, c, 81 Gif the Notar and 
Scribe of courte lefusis to giue instrumentes, actes, or notes 
to ony persones desirand the samin, he sail tine his office. 
1572 Buchanan Detect. Mary Fij (Jam.), Upon the quhilk 
. .the said aduocate askit an act of Court and Instrumentis, 
and desyrit of the Justice proces conform thairto. a 1693 
URQUHART/?a/>i'/ark in. xxiii, We will take Instrument form- 
ally and authentically extended, to the end he be not, .after 
his Decease declared an Heretick. 1814 Scott Wav. 1 , The 
Baron of Bradwardine then took instruments.. hearing that 
all points and circumstances of the act of homage had been 
rite et solenniter acta et peracia. 1897 Johnston of War- 
riston's Diary (Scot. Hist. Soc.) q6 note, Instruments aie 
the formal and duly authenticated narrative by a Notaiy 
puhVic of res gestae oi which a person interested desires to 
preserve a record. The practice of taking instruments is 
now confined for the most part to Church Courts. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as instrument-maker, -mak- 
ing (usually scientific instruments). 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) gg Made by a .skilful 
Matliematical-Instrument-maker. 1770 Barrington in Phil. 
Trans. LXI. 294, 1 .. directed two rain-gages .. to be made 
by your instrument-maker. 1836 Dubourg Violin ix. (1878) 
269 The Italian renown for instrument-making attained its 
climax by the productions of. .Straduarius and Guameiius. 
1876 Preece & Sivewright Telegraphy 280 The upper and 
lower rows of terminals are used for the ‘Up ’ and ‘ Down * 
line wires: the two intermediate rows are ‘Instrument’ 
terminals. Ibid. 294 The instrument counters and floors. 

Instrument (i’nstrz/ment, insti24me’nt), v. [f. 
prec. sb. : cf. F. insirwnenter (1440 in Hatz.- 
Darm.). For the pronunciation cf. Compliment &.] 

1. Law. a. inir. To draw up an instrument (see 
prec. 5). b. trans. To address an instrument to, 
petition by means of an instrument. 

1719 Destr. Parish of Deer in Alex. Smith Aberdeensh. 
(1875) 1065 The presbitry instrumented in terms of the act 
of parliament, to make patent doors for them. 1752 
J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 74 When the sixty 
Days are run, and no Indictment execute, then the Prisoner 
instruments the Lord Advocate. .and thereafter presents 
a Petition.. for Letters of Liberation. 

2. Mus. To arrange or score (a piece of music) 
for instruments, esp, for an orchestra. 

i8z2 Blackw. Mag. XII. 443 These he hastily wrote down 
upon scraps of paper, and next morning arranged them ; or, 
to make use of his own term, instrumented them. 1845 

E. Holmes Mozart 136 Mozart, .is deep in a ‘ Miserere ’. . 
to contain three choruses, a fugue, and a duet, and to be 
Instrumented for a large orchestra. 1878 E. Prout in Grove 
Diet. Mus. I. 35 note. The Te Deum and Acis were instru- 
mented by Mendelssohn. 

Instrumental (instrwmemtal), a. and sb. [a. 

F. instrumental (Oresme, 14 th c.), ad. med.L. 
instrumenidlis : see Instrument sb. and -ai.] 

A, adj. 

1. Of the nature of an instrument (material or 
subservient) ; serving as an instrument or means ; 
contributing to the accomplishment of a purpose 
or result. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. DeP.R. ni. .xx[i]. JAdd. MS. 27944), 
The cause material and instrumental [L. vistrumentalis] is 
in the tonge. 1478 Househ. Ord. (1700) 44 No fees of plate 
nor sylver, but it be in his instrumental tools perused by occu- 
pation. 1576 Fleming Pauopl. Episi. To Rdr. Pyb, The 
service of his naturall abilities, and the use of his instru- 
mental! powers. 1583 Studbes AnaC Abus. ii. (1882) 59 We 
giue unto God .. the cheefest rule in all things, all other 
creatures being but the instrumental!, or secundarie causes. 
1697 tr. Biirgcrsdiciies his Logic i. xvii. 65_ The Instru- 
mental Cause is that which subserves the principal Cause 
in its Effecting. _ 1766 Fordyce Yng- Worn. (1767) 

II. xi. 137 The instrumental duties of religion, as they are 
usually termed. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. (1874) I. vi. 322 The 
art of persuasive argumentation will, like every other in- 
strumental art, be capable of abuse. 

b. Const, fo, in ; f inf. ; rarely fof, f for. 

1650 Jer. Taylor Hfy Living (J.), Prayer, rvhich is in- 
strufnental to every thing. 1655 Hartlib Ref. Silk-worm 
To Rdr., Then would all hands be set a-work, and every 
one would become instrumental! to serve himselfe and his 
Neighbours in Love. 1663DRYDEN Wild Gallant l\.i, You 
have been instrumental, I hear, of my Preferment. 1666 
Pepvs Diary 28 Apr., My Lady Castlemaine is instrumental 
in this Matter. 1722 Sewel Hist, Quakers (179s) I. Pref. 
9, I was prepared to be instrumental for such a Avork as this. 
1736 Butler Anal. i. iii. Wks. 1874 I. 57 Instmmental in 
bringing about revolutions. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poeis\.\j 
Zeal for greater rigour of thought was instrumental in de- 
veloping a new vehicle of language in the creation of a prose 
style. 1881 J. Simon in Nature XXIV. 372/1 When the life 
of either man or brute is to be made merely instrumental to 
the establishment of a scientific truth. 

c. Serving well for the purpose ; serviceable, 
useful ; effective, efficient. Now rare or Obs. 

i6o2 Shaks. Ham. i. ii. 48 The Head is not more Natiiie 
to tlie Heart, The Hand more Instrumental! to tlie Mouth. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. l. 26 How instrumental soever 
the Captain hath been, the General usually carries away the 
honour of the Action. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) 249 
My Lord Conway & S' Arth' Forbese have bin instuv- 
mentall St usefull to me herein. 1709 Swift Advancem. 
Rclig. Wks. 1755 II. I. IIS It would be very instrumental 
to have a law made. 1782 Priestley Corrupt. Chr. I. 11. 
17S Those truths which are most instrumental. 

2. Of, pertaining to, performed with, or arising 
from, a material instrument ; due to the instrument 
(as instrumental error). 

1644 Nye Gunnery 11. (1647) 47 The degree iti the Ciicle, 
that was cut in the Circle of the Instrument, when you 
I made youiTnstrumentall observation. 1760 Pcvulriun in 


Phil. 'Dans, LI, 921 The luhtrumental construction pro. 
posed by Mr, Collins will veiy readily give the true latitude, 
1797 Downing Disord, Horned Cattle 129 All in.strumental 
methods of extraction I wish to avoid as much as possible. 
1830 Hdrschcl Stud. Nat. Phil. 125 We are obliged to 
have lecourse to in.strumental aids. 1858 — Oiitl. Astroti. 
(ed. 5) iii. § 141 Such inquiries constitute the theory of in- 
strumental errors, Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 70 No instm- 
mental treatment had taken place that day. 

.»3. Of music : Performed on, or composed for, an 
instrument or instruments. ( 0 pp. to vocal.) 

1509 Hawes Past. Picas, xvi. heading. Of musike : mun- 
dain, humayn, and instrumental. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
v. xxxviii, § 2 They which . ; require the abrogation of in- 
strumental! musique. 1641 Evelyn Diary 5 Oct., His 
three daughters enteitained us with rare music, vocal and 
instrumental. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 686 With Heav’nly 
touch of instrumental sounds In full harmonic number 
joind. 1891 Times 8 Oct. 7/4 When these alone .sing, the 
balance is better kept by omitting the instrumental parts. 

b. Of the nature of, or belonging to, a musical 
instrument, rare, 

fz X683 Walton Angler i. (1886) 15 The nightingale., 
breathes such sweet loud music out of her little instrumental 
throat, a iSzz Shelley To Constaniia Singing iii, The 
blood and life within those snowy fingers Teach witchcraft 
to the instrumental strings. 

■j- 4. Old Physiol. Having a special vital func- 
tion ; that is a bodily organ ; organic. (Cf. In- 
strument sb. 4 .) Obs. 

1533 'Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541) lob, Membeis instrumental! 
[are] The stomake : The raines : The bowelles ; All the 
great synewes. 1578 Banister Hist. Man iv. 44 A Muscle . . 
is an instrumental! part of the body. 1607 Topsell Four-/. 
Beasts 1,1655)266,1 wish all Farriars,.to know the causes of 
all diseases, as well in the parts similar as instrumental. 

5. Gram. The name of a case in the declensions 
of some languages (as Sanskrit and Slavonic), de- 
noting that with or by which something is done. 

Called also ‘ the ablative of the instrument’, and by early 
authors of English Sanskrit grammars causative, and im- 
plementive. The Skr. name is karana means, instrument. 

1806 Carey Snngskrit Gram. 864 Of the instrumental ca.se 
after the verb. 1813 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXI. 
476 Several Slavonian dialects . . have seven cases, the six 
cases of the Latins, and an instrumental case. 1874-5 Pa- 
piLLON Man. Comp. Philol. (1877) io6 In both languages 
[Greek and Latin] we shall find remnants of both locative 
and instrumental forms. 1879 Whitney Sanscrit Gram. 
§ 283 Many instrumental constructions . . call in translation 
for other prepositions than ‘with’ or ‘by’; yet the true 
instrumental relation is usually to be traced. 

6. Lata. =Instkumentaby tz. -5. rare. 

X790 Dallas Amer. Law Rep. I. 209 Instrumental wit- 
nesses are always called upon. 

B. sb. 

tl. That which is instrumeulal to some end or 
purpose (see A. 1 ) ; an instrument, means. Obs. 

[1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. Q, To demon- 
strate, not only the materialle and formal principles, but 
the Instrumentalles.] 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i. § 10 
Unto the deepe, fruitefull, and operative studie of many 
Scyences. .Bookes be not the only Instrumentals. 1643 
Sir j. Spelman Case of Affairs ii Through the concurrence 
of those that are the instrumentals of His restraint, 
t 2. An ‘ instrumental ’ part of the body (see 
A. 4 ) ; a bodily organ. Obs. 

1541 R. Copland Guydon's Quest. Chirurg. etc., As to the 
seconde questyon that asketh why they [members] be called 
organykes & instrumentalles. 1564 P. Moore Hope Health 
I. iv. 7 Some other partes in the body be called . . instru- 
mentalles and vnlyke partes, 

3. Gram. The instrumental case, ' the ablative of 
the instrument’ : see A. 5 . 

1806 Carey Snngskrit Gram, 35 There are seven cases, 
viz, the Nominative, Accusative, Instrumental [etc.]. 1824 

Heard Russ. Gram. § 9 There are six cases in the Russian 
Language : the Nominative, the Accusative, the Genitive, 
the Dative, the Instrumental, the Prepositional. 1879 Sweet 
Anglo-Sax. Rdr. (ed. 2) Introd. 48 Adjectives have the 
three genders of nouns, and the same cases, with the addi- 
tion of the instrumental. 1879 Whitney Sanscrit Gram. 
§ 278 The instrumental is originally the zuf/A-case : it de- 
notes adjacencyj accompaniment, association — passing over 
into the expression of means and instrument (with and by). 

Instrume’ntalist. [f. Instrumental + -ist.] 

1. One who plays on a musical instrument ; a 
performer of instrumental music. ( 0 pp. to vocalist.) 

1823 Herald in Spirit Pub. Jrnls, (1824) 108 There aie 
many aspiring instrumentalists who protest boldly against 
the_ monopoly. 1864 H. Spencer Illustr. Univ. Progr. 26 
Uniting the now separate offices of poet, composer, vocalist, 
and instrumentalist. 1871 Aijieneeum 2 Dec. 727 This body 
of vocalists and instrumentalists. 

to. A composer of instrumental music, rare. 

_ 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove Diet. Mus. II. 572 The age 
in which he [Beethoven] lived produced more than one in- 
strumentalist of the highest order. 

2. All advocate of the use of instrumental music 
in public worship, nonce-use. 

1882-3 in Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knciwl. 1961 An injunc- 
tion is more than a permission, which is all for which most 
instrumentalists contend. 

Instrumentality (imstrmn&tas-liti). [f. as 

prec. -k -ITY.] 

1. The quality or condition of being instru- 
mental ; the fact or function of serving or being 
used for the accomplishment of some purpose or 
end; agency. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt.^ 332 They say Their own Faith is 
Physically the efficient instiumentall cause of their own 
forgiveness and justification; Yea that it is a Passive Re* 
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ccpUon of Cliubt hIniEielf (by the t>alj Physical! instiument« 
ality). 1692 Ray H-'or/t/ n\. (1732) g ]>y the Inter- 

vention and Instrumentality of second Causes. 1747 Bu'i Ltu 
Ser-Di. Ho. Lords'Wks. 1874 II. 292 Civil government is 
that part of God’s government . . which he exercises by the 
instrumentality of men. 1849 Macaulay /-/is/. Eng. vii. 
II. 254 An interest was established in the army by the 
instrumentality of Churchill. 

2 . with pi. That which selves or is employed for 
some purpose or end ; a means, an agency. 

a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man., iv. ii. 295 God needed not 
the subsidiary Instrumentalities of Natuie to compleat his 
Work. 1833 I. Taylor Faiuit. i. n The moral and intelli- 
gent instrumentality .. is nothing else than the vital foice 
which animates each single believer. 1838 Gladstone 5'/ah- 
in Rel. Ch. iv. (L.), From that liability to abuse with which 
state power is chaiged, no human instrumentality is exempt. 
187s SIaini; Hist. Inst. ix. 255 One of the most powerful 
instrumentalities in the historical transformation of the 
civilised world. 

t Instrume’tttalize, v. oi>s. [f. as prec. + 

-IZB.] 

1 . Im/ts. To make or render inshumentallo some 
end ; to fashion into an instrument; to organize. 

1594 Carew Hnarte's Exam. IViis To Rdr., Hee instiu- 
mentalized their braine in such sort, as they might receiue 
it with ease. Ibid. (1616) 50 If aieasonable soule infopne 
a well instrumentaIized_bodie .. his knowledge comes little 
behind that of the subtillest deuill. i6ag T. Adams Medit. 
CreedViks. 1862III. 147 God first instrumentalised a perfect 
body, and then infused a living soul. 

2 . To measure or reckon by means of instruments. 
1610 W. Folkingham Art qp Survey n. iv. 53 If the place 

cannot bee brought within view, instrumentalize the tract 
at Random Ibid., To instrumentalize a distance, first point- 
forth two competent stations, and from the first quantulate 
the angle betwixt the marke and second station. 

Instruinentally (inslrzime-ntali), adv. [f. 

Instrumental a. + -ly 

1 . In an instrumental manner ; in the way of in- 
strumentality. a. As an instrument or means ; by 
being employed for some purpose. 

1581 Sherwin in Confer, i. (1584I E iv. Faith iustifieth in- 
strumentally. 1608 A. Willet Hexapla Exod. 41 Angels 
..may instrumentallie pronounce the blessings of God. 
1711 _G. Cary Phys. Phytaciick 146 God. .E.xcommunicates 
Efficiently, the Clergy do it Instrumentally, as his Instru- 
ments. <*1795 Burice Popery Laws tii. i. Wks. IX. 362 
They will argue, that the end being essentially beneficial, 
the means become instrumentally so. 1871 Daily News 
i Feb., To acknowledge it . . as instrumentally capable of 
bringing about the meeting of a 'National Assembly’- 
b. By tlie agency of another thing or person ; 
by an instrument or means. 

i6ia T. Taylor Comm, Titus iii, 1 The spirit indeed doth 
it principally, but by the word in the ministery instrumeut- 
ally. a.1631 Do.vne Ess. (16^1) t4i They must do it instru- 
mentally by others. <21871 in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxiii. 18-19 She never knew to whom she was instrument- 
ally indebted for this timely and merciful assistance. 

2 . By means of a (material or legal) instrument, 

i6ri Florio, histrumentctlmente, by deed, instrument, 

euidence or writing, instrumentally. 1633 T. James Voy. 
6g, I tooke the height of it instrumentally. 1760 Pemberton 
in Phil, Trans, LI. 910 A problem . . proposed, and solved 
instrumentally upon a globe. 1807 Hutton Course Math. 
II. 7 In the Third Method, Or Instrumentally, as suppose 
by the log. lines on one side of the common two-foot scales, 
b. With or upon a musical instrument. 

1716 Land. Gaz. No. 5487/3 Mr. Purcell’s Te Deum will 
be vocally and instrumentally performed. 1795 Mason Ch. 
Mus. i. 27 The earlier Fathers of the Church . . condemned 
musical Devotion when instrumentally accompanied.^ 1876 
Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. ii. xiii. 373 Schools, .in which the 
music of the church was taught vocally and instrumentally. 

t Instrume’iitalness. Ods. [f. as prec. + 

-NESS.] = Instrumentality i. 

1655 Sir H. Vane Retired Man's Medit. 360 For their 
greater instrumentalnesse unto Satan, in rage, fiercenesse 
and cruelty. <zi66o Hammond (J.), The instruraentalness 
of riches to works of charity. 

t Instrume’ntar, a. Sc. Obs. [f. Instrument ; 
see -ar2.] sInsteumentaey a. 3. 

c Bal/ottr's Practicks (1754) 383 Albeit the remanent 
of the witnessis instrumentar, beand of gieiter nombre, de- 
pone or say aganis the samin. 

t Instrumenta’rian, a. Obs, rare. [f. next 
+ -AN.] =next, 2. 

1S49 1 itii.\VE.Ti.Pathomyoi. i. vl, 29 The passions aptly obey 
the instrumentarian parts. 

Iixstrumentary (instr?^me-ntari), a, [f. In- 
strument -f -ARY ; cf. F. instrtunentaire (15th c.) .] 
tl. Of the nature of or serving as an instrument 
or means (= Instrumental a. i) ; of or belonging 
to an instrument or means, Obs. 

as^v} Bayne On Ej>h, (1658) 151 This opinion maketh the 
divine properties become instrumentary faculties, as it were 
to a finite nature, 164a Declar. Lords <5- Comm. 3 Aug. 6 
Made use of. . as instrumentary and subservient to it. 1657 
M. Lawrence Use <5' Pract. Faiik 83 Faith doth not justifie 
by merit .. but onely by the instrumentary application of 
Christ’s righteousness. 

t 2 . Serving for some particular vital function ; 
organic: = Instrumental tr. 4. Obs. 

1564 P, Moore Hope Health i. iv. 7 All other instrumen- 
tarie members besides these foure, are lesse principall._ 1638 
A. Read Cltirurg. ii. 9 The veines and aiteries are instru- 
mentary parts. 

3 . .S'f. Law. Of or relating to a deed or legal in- 
strument ; in phr. instrumentary witness, one who 
witnesses a deed. (Cf. Instrumentak.) 


17*2 AV. Foriu-S Tmtif, Law .Scot. ii. 176 Witnes'-e.s iti 
wiitten Contuicts, called Iiistrunienlary' witne.ses. 1773 
linsiiiNE Instit. Law Scot. (ed. 2) iv. ii. § 5. 6(36 Offeied to 
he proved by the oaths of the piocuratoi and instiumeiitaiy 
witnesses. i868 Act 3t i^r 32 Piet. c. loi § 139 It shall be 
competent for any female peuson .. to act as an in&tiu- 
nientary witness in the same manner as any male peison. 

Instrumentation (i-nstr//ment<?i-j3n). _ [a. F. 
iiist? umentation (1835 in Diet. Acad.), f. insiru- 
menter". see Instrument v. and -ation.] 

1 . Mns. The composition or anangement of 
music for instiuments, esp. for an orchestra (usually 
with reference to the art or skill shown by the com- 
poser in adapting the paits to the various instru- 
ments) ; orchestration. 

184s E. Holmes Mozart 222 The cantatas .. possess not 
only all the dignity of Gluck, but an instruuieutation far 
moie brilliant and spirited. 187s Ou-seley Mns. J^'orm ii. 4 
To supply the harmonies, the coiinteipoints, and even the 
Instrumentation. 1880 W. S. Rockstrq in Grove Diet. 
Mns. II. 567 The most prominent cbaracteiistics of good In- 
strumentation are (I.) Solidity of Structure, (II.) Breadth of 
Tone, (III.) Boldness of Contrast, (IV.) Variety of Colouring. 

^ b. Erroneously used for : Perfoimance of in- 
strumental music ; playing on instrumenls (with 
reference to style). 

1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. xix. § fi note. Finished 
instrumentation by an adequate number of performers, ex- 
quisite acting, and sweetest singing, might be secured.. at 
a fourth part of the cost. 1893 Yorksh. Post 14 Dec. 8/2 
The choruses were admirably sung. .The insti umentation 
was excellent. 

2 . The use of a scientific, surgical, or other in- 
strument; operation with an instrument. 

1874 Van Buren Dis. Genii. Org. 34 The first piinciple of 
instrumentation in the urethra is to avoid the use of foice. 
1881 Nature No. 622. 516/2 Intensely black diffi action rings 
round each, and several fainter ones, fewer as the quality 
of instrumentation is raised. 1884 D. G. Mitchell Bound 
Together, Highways <5- Parks 248 Something more is 
needed than the Engineer, stiff with his instrumentation and 
his equations and hts economies of line. 

3 . Operation, or provision, of instruments or 
means; instrumental agency, instrumentality. 

1858 Bushnell Nat. <5- Snpernat. iv. (r864i_ 91 Having 
nature as their field and the tool-house of their in.strumenta- 
tions. Ibid. xii. 376 Otherwise we have no sufficient instru- 
mentation, for our human use or handling of so great a fact. 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts III. 140 If I am caught, whether 
by your instrumentation or not, I shall tell what 1 know. 

Instrunicntist. r«;v. [f. Instrument + 

-1ST ; cf. F. instrnmeniiste (Liltre),] = Instru- 
mentalist 1 . 

1609 Douland Ornith. Microl. 14 By sounding the sounds 
[of a song] only, which belongs to Instrumentists. 
lustrume'nto-, comb, form (from L. instru- 
mentuni), used with sb. in sense ‘instrumental’, 
with adj. in sense ‘ instrumentally 
187Z Cohen Dis. Throat 12 One.. can hardly realize the 
extent to which this instrumento-mania lias run rampant. 
1898 Daily News 10 Feb. 5/2 A ‘realistic instrumento-de- 
scriptive’ opera. 

Instue, variant of Institue Obs., to institute, 
t Instu-pefying, ppl. a. Obs, rare, [In- Cf. 
L. instupere to be numb.] Stupefying, 

1834 Tait’s Mag. I. 586 Previous uses.. had filled it with 
hebetative and instupifying qualities. 

t IllStyle, Obs, Also 6-8 iustile. [f. In -2 
+ Style sb. or v. See also Ensty’Lb.] t^-atts. 
(with complemental obj.) To call by the style or 
name of; to style, denominate, entitle. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv. 664 Him She instil’d Defender 
of the Faith. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 145 The Christians of 
the West, for the recovery of the Holy Land (so by them 
Instiled). i6z6 Jackson Creed vm. lx. §i Abraham,, was 
instiled the friend of God. 1714 OeaSheph. Week Proeme, 
Knowing no age so justly to be instiled Golden, as this of our 
sovereign lady Queen Anne. 1739 Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. 
II. 116 We antiently instile Mongst sundry other Things, a 
Wonder of our Isle. 

tlnsua'Ve, a.. Obs, rare, [ad. L. insudv-is 
unpleasant, f. in- (In- 3) + sudvis sweet, Suave. 
Cf. F. instiavel] Not suave or sweet ; unpleasant. 

1637 Tomlinson Renan's Disp. 303 It admitted of no sugar, 
but many insuave and . . useless things, 1637 Physical Diet., 
Insuave, unpleasant. 

Xnsuavity (inswm’viti). rare. [ad. L. insud- 
vit-ds, f. instidvis \ see prec. and Suavity. Cf. F. 
insuavitd (Liltre).] Lack of suavity or sweetness ; 
unpleasantness ; surliness. 

1621 Burton A?ial, Mel. i, iv. i. (1624) i86 All fears, .dis- 
contents, imbonities, insuavities are swallowed up, .in this 
Irish sea, this Ocean of misery. 1637 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. 54 By reason of its ill odor and insuavity. ’1878 T. 
Hardy Return Native HI. v. ii. 123 It partly explained the 
insuavity with which the woman greeted him. 

Insubduable (insubdiw-abT), a, rare. [In- 3,] 
That cannot be subdued ; invincible. 

1863 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. 11. i. 103 The insubduahle 
fires of hate. 

InsU'bid, a. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. insnbid-ns 
(post'd.) stupid, foolish.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., hisnbid, rash, without considera- 
tion, heady. 

Xusubjectiou (inssbidgeLJan). rare. [IN.3.] 
Want of subjection ; the state of not being subject 
to authority or control. 

x8i8 Todd, Insubjection, state of disobedience to govern- 


ment. 1847 Busiinlli, Chr. Hurt. n. ii. (i86r) sv"! Some 
appe.irance of iiiitability, 01 insubjectioii. 1878 H. G, 
GuiNNLSb End of Agc{\%'&o\ 23 The eternal state dates fiom 
death’s destruction, and in it insubjection is unknown. 

Insilbmevgible (insubmbMdgib’l), a. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be subraeiged or sunk iindei vvatei. 

1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859'! I. loo/i Religion . . is so 
buoyant and so insubmeigible — that it may be made, by 
fanatics, to cany with it any degree of enor. 1822 /Vcto 
Monthly Mag. V. 382 One of the company in this insiib- 
mergible passage-boat. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. tatal. 19 
Collapsible Insubmergible Dmghys for Fishing Smacks. 

Insubmersible (insubmaMsib’l), a. rare. 
[In- 3 ; perh. after F. insubmersible (1775 in tlalz.- 
Darm.).] =prec. 

1863 Esquiros Cornwall 169 The English expect a life- 
boat to be insubmersible. 1879 D’ An vers tr. f, Verne's 
Fur Country ii. iv. 197 A wandering island, with a solid in- 
submersible foundation. 

Insu’bmi'ssion. rare. [In- 3.] Want of sub- 
mission ; unsnbmissiveness ; insubordination. 

1828 in Weilsier. 

Insubmissive (ins»bmi-siv), (7. [In- 3 .] Not 
submissive; not disposed to submit; unyielding to 
power or aiitboiity ; unsubmissive. 

1841 Mem. W. Fcrrier iv. 350 Multitudes are at once in- 
submissive and despondent. 1878 Swinburne Poems Ball. 
Ser. II. 17 Thine unbowed, bright, insubmissive head. 

Insubordinate (inso bpudina), a. (^sb.) [In- 3 ; 
cf F. insuhordojtnj (1789 in Hatz.-Daim.).] Not 
subordinate, a. Not obedient to the mders of 
superiors ; prone to insubordination. 

_ 1849 CoDDEN Speeches 86 To keep down a very le.stless and 
insubordinate population ; but why restless and insubor- 
dinate? 1864 Daily Tel. 23 Sept., A motley ciew of insub- 
ordinate adventurers. 1897 P. Warung Talcs Old Regime 
37 'I'o be insubordinate was to commit the unpaidonable sin. 
b. Not subordinate in altitude ; not inferior. 

1868 Mii.man St. 398 Those adjacent buildings soar 

to an insubordinate height. 

B. sb. One who is insubordinate. 

1886 Sir F. H. Doyle Remin. 45 In managing his subor- 
dinates (insubordinates I should rather call them). 1896 
Wesim. Gaz. 0.$ Feb. 2/1 He., was couit-martialled, and 
came near being shot. But. .[he] had early become a past 
master of chess ..The staff were unable to face a sudden 
curtailment of their only reel eation, and the insubordinate 
was .spared. 

Hence Iirsu’bo’rdiiiately adv., in an insuboidi- 
nate, unsubmissive, or refracloiy manner. 

18.. in Jas. Giant Hist. India (1876) 1. xli. 209/1 The 
king’s troops., loudly and insubordinately utteied the old 
complaint of want of beef. 

Insubordination (ins^bpidin^i-Jan). [In- 3 ; 

perh. after F. insnboi'dinaiion (1788 in Hatz.- 
Dann.).] The fact or condition of being insubor- 
dinate ; absence of subordination or submission ; 
resistance to or defiance of authority ; lefusal to 
obey orders ; refractoriness, disobedience. 

1790 Burke Fr, Rev. Wks. V. 381 All the disorders arising 
fi om. idleness, luxiuy, dissipation, and insubordination. 1797 
CoLLiNGWOOD in Alison Europe xxii. (1854) IV. 22 If you 
attempt to excite insubordination in my ship, I will, .throw 
you into the sea. 1840 Tiiirlwall Greeca VII. lyii. 228 An- 
tigonus complained of Cassander's insubordination. 1894 
H. Nisbet Bush Girls Rom. 19 He was punished for in- 
subordination, until at last in desperation he made his escape 
to the bush. 

t lusubsi’stence. wv. [In- 3 .] Lack 
or want of subsistence. 

1651 tr. Life Father Sarpi (1676) 36 Although he might 
well discern an insubsistence, and that the Cardinal Protector 
was not much incensed by any instances against him upon 
those accusations. 

t Iixsubsi* stent, ff. Obs. rare. [In- 3.] That 
does not subsist. 

1654 J®®- Taylor Real Pres. 260 What they cannot be to 
themselves, they cannot be to others, in matter of supply 
and subsistence; it being a contradiction to say, insubsistent 
subsistencies. 

Insubstantial (insiobstse-njal), a. [ad. late 
and med.L. insubstdntidl-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) -i- stib- 
stdnlidlis Substantial, Cf. F, insubstantiel 
c. in Littre).] 

1 . Not existing in substance or reality; not real; 
imaginary, illusive ; non-substantial. 

i6io Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 155 The great Globe it selfe, Yea, 
all which it inherit, shall dissolue, And like this insubstantiall 
Pageant faded Leaue not a racke hehinde. 1820 Lamb Aha 
Ser. I. South-Sea Ho., Peradventure the very names, which 
I have summoned up before thee, are fantastic, insubstantial. 
1863 Seeley Ecce Homo (1866) 136 It was no insubstantial 
city, such as we fancy in the clouds. _ 

2 . Void of substance ; not of stout or solid sub- 
stance ; unsubstantial. Also fig. 

1607 Markham Caval. iv. (1617) 36 The errois and incon- 
ueniences which doe necessarily belong to such insubstantiall 
instructions. <11774 W. Harte tr. a, Kempis, Vision Note 
36 (R.) Nothing in the event is more fragil and insubstantial 
[than a spider’s web]. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 4^° The 
multitude of indistinct, insubstantial words, which have been 
driven across our language from foreign regions, a x8oi 
Mrs. Browning Lett. R. H. Horne (1877) II. lu. 83 A com- 
mon cough striking on an insubstantial frame began my 
bodily troubles. 

In^ubstantiality (imscbstsenjiiaaditi). _ [I- 
prec. -f -ITY.] The quality of being insubstantial ; 
unsubstantiality. 

1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 43® wonder that such houses 
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are soon overthrown, nay, that they topple ere long through 
their own insubstantiality. i8pi G. Meredith One of Conq, 
II. iv. 76 No metaphors, no similes, nor flowery insubstan- 
tiality. a 1898 J. Fundamental Ideas Chr. 1 . IV. Zj 

It [pantheism] means, not the divmity,but rather the nothing- 
ness and insubstantiality of the world. 

t Insubsta'ntiate, a. Ohs. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not composed of (material) substance. 

1621 Brathwatt Nat. Enth., BlaspJmnie Argt. (1877) 35 
God.. incomprehensible in his woiks, indiuisible, in his sub- 
stance insub.stantiate. 

Insubstantiate (instpbstteTiJie't), v. rare. 
[f. In- 3 + L. substantia Substance + -ate 3 ; cf. 
iticaniaie, incorporate?^ trans. To embody or 
manifest in (material) substance. 

1865 _J. Grote Ex^lorat. Philos, i. iv. 58 A mind or leason 
so far insubstantiated or embodied. 

So Insnhstantia-tion, embodiment. 

1867 Sala Waterloo to Penins. II. 227 It is the insub- 
stantiation of ‘ nada ’—the home of nothing. There is nothing 
to eat, nothing to diink, nothing to wear, nothing to sit or 
lie upon. 

InSubvCTtible, a, rare. [In- 3.] Incapable 
of being subveited. 

1806 Shjifle Narrative II. 70 The champion of immutable 
truth, and the insubvertible law of Nature. i8ai Coleridge 
Lett. Jail. (1836) I. 155 If the premises be, as I .. am con- 
vinced they are — insubvertible. 

'blnSTl’CCate, w. Ohs. ra)'e'~°. [f. L. 

care, properly insncare (Columella), f. in- (In- 2) 
+ sticcus, sucus juice : see -ate 3.] trans. To soak, 
steep. So t Insucca'tion, the action of soaking 
or steeping. Obs. 

1623 CocKERAM, Insuccnte, to make wet. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva (1679) 8 Concerning the medicating, and insuccation 
of Seeds, 1706 Phillips, Insuccaiion (in the Apothecaries 
Art), the moistening of Aloes, or other Drugs, with the J uice 
of Violets, or Roses, etc. 

Insuccess (insi!?kse-s). [In- 3. (Oi.Y.insucces 
(1802 in Hatz.).] Want of success ; unsuccess. 

1646 C. Spelman in Spebnan's De non temer. Eccl. (ed. 4) 
To Rdr. bij,View the insuccesse of Sacrilegious persons. 
i66i_FELTHAM_i?^jtf/wr II. Ixxviii. 357 The ipjuccess of an 
Affair . . how it alters quite the sound that Fames lowd 
Trumpet makes 1 1738 Weddell Voy. up Thames 94 Tired 
with his Insuccess, 1900 Contemp. Rev. Jan. 144 Their 
insuccesses have conferred no great gains on our adversary. 

t Insucce'SSful, a. Ohs. [In- 3 ,] Not suc- 
cessful ; unsuccessful. 

1646 C. Spelman in Spebnan’s De non temer. Eccl. (ed. 3) 
To Rdr. a iij b, Although he was not so happy as with Saint 
Peter at once to convert thousands, yet was he not with him 
so insuccessefull, as to fish all night and catch nothing, 1683 
Salmon Doron Med. i. 99 It will prove insuccessful, 

Hence f Insticce ssfnlness. Ohs. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide i,6 The totall insuccessefulnesse 
of your Ministry. 1672 Grew Philos. Hist. PI. § 4 The ac- 
knowledged. .Insuccessfulnes of any Mens Undertakings. 
\XnsxiOC&SBive,a. Obs.rare. [In- 3.] With- 
out succession in time, 

_ 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 158 The Eternitie of God Is 
insuccessive and indivisible. 

t Insucce'ssively, Ahb. ohs. [In- 3.] With- 
out success, unsuccessfully. 

a 1630 May Satir. Puppy (1657) 86 Griev'd that the Verses 
were so insuccessively left in Peel’s Lodging. 

Xnsucken (i'nszi:k’n),ri. Sc. Law. [f. In prep. 
+ SucKEN,] Situated within a certain sucken, or 
jurisdiction having its own millj astricted to a 
certain mill in the servitude of thiilage. 
i68i Stair lust. Law Scot. ii. vii. § 7 Infeftment in a mill, 
with the astricted multures . . and forty years possession of 
paying the insucken multuies was found to constitute the 
thirlage. 1773 Erskine Just. Law Scot. (ed. 2) 11. ix. § 20. 
314 The duties payable by those who come voluntarily to 
the mill are called outsucken, or out-town multures ; and 
those that are due 'ay tenants within the sucken, in-town 
or insucken multures .. The rate of insucken [multure] is 
frequently a peck in the boll, and at some mills considei- 
ably higher. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v,, Insucken 
multures are the multures exigible from the suckeuers, or 
parties astricted to the mill. 

Zm^UCtion (insy-kjan). rare. [f. In adv. 1 1 d 
+ Suction.] The action of sucking in. 

1B83 A. Stewart Nether Lochaher liii. 337 The capture 
and insuction of its ordinary food. 1893 Pmlkt.s Health 141 
The In-suction caused by fires within the house, 
i* Xnsu'date, Ci. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insudat-us, 
pa. pple. of L. insuddre, f. in- (In- 2) -p siiddre to 
sweat ; cf. exudatei\ ‘ Accompanied with sweat- 
ing ’ (Nares); laborious. So f Insuda-tion, sweat- 
ing ; severe labour, such as to cause sweating, rare. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troyw. ciii, And such great victories 
attaind but seild, Though with more labours and insudate 
toyles. 1669 Addr. hopeful Vnif. Ge7itry Ejtg-, 107 All this 
without anxious solicitudes, laborious insudations, or more 
than common Stock of compiehension or contrivance. 

Insue, obs. form of Ensue. 

Xnsuetllde (i‘nswfti?7d). rare. [ad. L. msue- 
iftdo (post-class.), f. insuBus unaccustomed; cf. 
consstetude, desuetude?\ The quality of not being 
in use ; unaccustomedness. 

1824-46 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. I. 258/2 Absurdities and 
enormities are great in proportion to custom or insuetude. 
tXnSU'ffer, V. Sc, Ohs. [app. ad. OF. en- 
soufrir (Godef.), f. en-, En- I (In- 3) -f soufrir to 
Suffer.] tracts. To suffer. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace vn. 443 In all the vvarld na gvettar 


payne mycht oe, Than thai with in insuflerit for [MS. sor] 
to duell, That euir was wrocht, hot purgatoi-y or hell. 1536 
Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) L Proheme (Sosm. p. x, Bot 
thou mon first insufifer mekill pine. 

Insuifera'ble (inso-farabT) , a. [f. In- 3 -f Suf- 
ferable ; peril, ad. obs. and dial. F. insouffrahtei] 
Not sufferable ; that cannot be borne or endiued; 
insupportable, intolerable, unbearable. 

1S33 Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 425 To be iikit with owre 
ithand and insufiSrabil lauboure. 1657 R. Ltgon Barladaes 
(1673) 9 We found so great, so insuflferable heat, as you will 
iiardly imagine that bodies . . could indure. 1693 Dryden 
D ed. (1697) 22 Now Age has overtaken me; and 
Want, a more insufferable Evil, .has wholly disenabl'd me. 
171Z Steele Sped. No. 429 IP 2 A vain Per.son is the most 
insufferable Creature living in a well-bred Assembly. 1827 
Keble Chr. V., Couvers. Paul, Still gazing, though un- 
taught to hear Th’ insufferable light. 1845 James A. Neil 
II. vi. This insolence is insufferable. 

tience Insu'fferableiiess, the quality or condi- 
tion of being insufferable. 

1386 A. Day Fug. Scc 7 -dary 1. (1625) 67 By the indignity, 
unjustnesse, wickednesse, insufferablenesse, ..that thereof 
ensueth. 1889 Cape Law ^771!. 196 Any one who . . out of 
insufferableness (or insupportableness) withdiaws himself 
from the marriage bond, or goes away and leaves his spouse, 
with the intention not to return to her again, leaves the 
innocent party free to re-marry. 

Xusuiferably (ins»-farabli), adv. [f. prec. -f 
-LY 2 .] In an insufferable manner or degree ; be- 
yond endurance ; intolerably, unbearably. 

1625 K. Long tr. Barclay's Arge 7 iis iv. xii. 27B Hee grew 
most insufferably insolent over good men. 1692 South 
12 Se 7 ‘ 77 t. (1697) II. 288 So insufferably have these Impostors 
poysoned the Fountains of Morality. 1716 Addison Drtun- 
7 /ter I. I, He’s most insufferably witty upon us about this 
story of the drum. 1849 Macaulay Hist. E/ig. iii. I. 379 
This mode of travelling .. by Englishmen of the present day 
would be regarded as insufferably slow. 

Xnsuffice (insiifsi's), V. nonce-wd. [f. In- 3 + 
Suffice v., after ins 2 ifficient?\ intr. To fail to 
suffice ; to be insufficient. 

1847 Ld. G. Bentinck Let. 30 Aug. in_ Disraeli Life 
xxiii. 448 She [Ireland] imported three millions sterling 
worth of breadstuffs, which insufficed to prevent one million, 
or say half a million, of the people from dying of starvation. 

Xnsufiicience (ins»fi*J&s). Now rare. Also 
5 -ena. [a. OF. insufficience (T4th c., Oresme), 
ad. late L. insufficientia : see next and -ince. Cf. 
Insupfisance,] 

+ 1. Of a person: = Insufficiency i, Ohs. 
1432-50 tr. Higde/i (Rolls) I. 5 To comprehende the 
knowledge of whom oure insufficience [L. modicitas] suf- 
ficethe not. 1460 Catgrave Chro/i. (Rolh) 147 'The Pope. . 
anulled the eleccion of the bischop for insumciens. 1521 
Bradshaw's St. ^ We/P/t/ge ist Bal. Author iiWhiche knows 
full well myn insufficience. i6n Shaks. Wini. T. 1. i. 16. 
1672 Baxter Bagshaw’s Sca/ui. ii. 19 , 1 doubt whether they 
would not reject him for utter Ignorance and insufficience. 
<21797 H. Walpole Me/zt. Geo, II (1847) III. i. 17 He had 
heard of his own all-sufficience ; he knew our insufficience. 
2 . Of a thing; = Insufficiency 2. Now rare. 

Surtees flV2lfC,_(i888) 54 Gyve not your eye Oonely to 
this citie of insufficience. 1597 Co/iipl. Bnik D. IVeddcr- 
hu/'ne (Scot. Hist. Soc.) 98 Becaus of the insufficience of 
tua barrellis salmond he sauld me. 1623 in N. Shaks. Soc. 
T/'a/is. (rSSs) 499 Beiiifitt of excepcion to thuncertaintie.s 
and all other thimperfeccions and insufficiences of the said 
bill, a 1711 Ken Hy/zi/iolheo Wks. 1721 III. 259 While I 
the World, and thee, my God, compare, I nothing find but 
Insufficience there. 1882 Apr. 294^ Another defect 
which partly explains the insufficience of his Psychology. 

Xnsufficiency (inszffi'J'ensi). [ad. late L. in- 
siifficientia (Teitullian), n. of quality f. insujfficient- 
ein : see next and -enct.] The quality or condition 
of being insufficient. 

1 1. Of a person : Inability to fulfil requirements ; 
unfitness, incapacity, incompetence. Obs. or arch. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 1 b, Ascrybe it . . to 
my insuffycyency and ignoraunce. 1507 Hooker Eccl. 
Pol. v. xxxi, § 3 His aptnesse or insufficiency otherwise 
than by reading to instruct the flock. 1624 Noiivtghn/n 
Rec. IV, 39tWe present Maister Wylleam Borrowes, Vsher 
of the Free Scoole, for his insnficientie. 1742 Richardson 
Pa 77 tela IV. 80 His Lady is always accusing herself to me 
of Awkwardness and Insufficiency ; but not a Soul who sees 
her can find it out. 1731 Earl Orrery Ret/tarks Swift 
(1752) 7 When he appeared as a candidate for the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, he was set aside on account of insuffi- 
ciency, _ 1767 Wilkes Cprr. (1805) III. 211 The office he 
bears with the utmost discredit to himself, and with equal 
disgrace and insufficiency to the public, 
b. with pi. An example of this. 

1736 C. Lucas £ss. IVatc/s I. Pref., It will enable the 
public to detect their insufficiencies. 1773 Mrs. Chapone 
Tz/tprov. Mind (1774) IT. 15 A due sense of his own faults 
and insufficiencies. 1850 Tennyson Iti Me/ti. cxii, I, who 
gaze with temperate eyes On glorious insufficiencies, Set 
light by narrower perfectness. 

2. Of a thing : Deficiency in effectiveness, force, 
quality, or amount; inadequacy. 

1331 Elyot Goz'. I. i, The worries, publike and commune, 
which be borowed of the latin tonge, for the insufficiencie 
of our owne jangage. 1632 Star Chaz/th. Cases (Camden) 
13s For the insufficiencie of the plea Mr. Biome did taxe 
costes at 20*. 1769 Robertson Chas. V (1796) HI. x. 241 
He now felt the insufficiency of his own resources. 1814 
Chalmers Evid. Chr. Revel, i. 12 There is an insufficiency 
of data, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. xiii. 296 These experiments 
. .prove the insufficiency of the theory. 

3. Physical incapacity or impotence ; inability of 
I a bodily organ to do its work. Also attrib. 


1714 Steele Lover No, 40 (1723) 227 The Marriage_after- 
wards being declared Null, by Reason of his Insufficiency. 
1866 A. Flint Pri/ic. Med. (1880) 334 The existence of so- 
called relative insufficiency of the valves. 1886 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., I/is/ificiency, . .infdSity to peiform normal work. 
Usually applied to imperfect action of the valves of the 
heait. 1897 Allb/itt's Syst. Med. IV. 555 Accoiding to this 
view the nervous and insufficiency theories are combined. 

Xnsufiiciesit (ins^fi-JenL), a. (jA) [a. OF. ioi- 
sufficie/it (lAph. c., Oresme ; cf. Insufpisant), or 
ad. L. insitfficient-em, f. in- (In- 3 ) + suffident-e/n 
Sufficient.] Not sufficient. 

1 1 . Of a person ; Of inadequate ability or quali- 
fication ; unfit ; incompetent. Ohs. 

c 1386 Chaucer 5 <wh/», T. 252 Holde ye thanne me or 
elies oure CouenL To prayeforyowbeen insufficient?_ ci430 
Lydg. Min. Poe777s (Percy Soc.) 240 Which of mysilfe am 
insufficient To_ rekne or count. 1494 Fabyan Clcro/i. ii. 
xlviii. 31 The .ii. sonnes beforenamed of Lud were to yonge 
or insuffyeyent for to take on hande so great a chaige. 
1562 Ld. Bacon in Strype A/in. Ref. (1709) I. xxvi. 256 
Some of those that were ministers were much insufficient. 
1596 Spenser State Iz-el. Wks. (Globe) 647/2 Soe as the 
bishop . . may justly rejecte them as incapable and in- 
■sufficieiit. 1637 Btirlo/i’s Dia/y (1828) II. 58 An ordinance 
for the ejection of scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient 
ministers and schoolmasters. 

■j* b. Not having enough of some thing ; inade- 
quately provided with money, possessions, etc. 

1426 Lydg. De Gnil. Pilgr. (E. E. T. S.) 10739 They be 
inor Rude than am I, And mor ek insuffyeyent Off kon- 
nyng, as by jugemeut. 1427-8 Wate/f. Arch, in zoih Rep. 
Hist. PISS'. Co77ti7t. App. V. 294 If oiiy of the saide citsayns 
be insufficiente . . in the saide actione of dette. 1591 Lam- 
barde Archeioti (1635) an Then shall that Clarke both 
make Fine to the King, and satisfie the partie hurt (if he be 
able) . . But if the Clarke be insufficient, then is tlie Sheriffe 
himselfe to answer for him. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coro/iers 
< 5 - Sherifes 2 Hee is insufficient in lands. 

2. Of a thing : Deficient in force, quality, or 
amount ; lacking in what is necessary or requisite ; 
inadequate. Insufficient answer: see quot. 1848. 

1494 Fabyan VII. 314 The maters of obieccion were, 

by hym and his courte, thought Insuffycient. 1386 A. Day 
E/tg. Secreia/y n. (1625) 120 Men .. whose demeanors are 
to vertue wholly insufficient. i642_ Rogers Naai/ta/i 5S1 
Who beleeve not promises according to the intention of 
them : They make them weaker and insufficienter then 
they are, 1692 Dryden Eleanora Ded., But a single hand 
is insufficient for such a harve.st. 1772 Jmius Lett. Ixviii. 
347 Even these provisions were found insufficient. 1848 
Wharton Law Le.x, s. v. Ins/ifficie/icy, An answer in 
Chancery is said to be insufficient when it does not speci- 
fically reply Jo the specific charges in the_ bill. 1879 Harlan 
Eyesight viii, 115 Good artificial light is much to be pie- 
ferred to insufficient daylight. 

tb. Wanting in strength or stability. Ohs. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 243 The reason of so many in* 
sufficient Buildings, is the using of the Morter, as soon as 'tis 
made. 

B. jA ’[I. Insufficiency. Ohs. 

1494 Fabyan Chz-o/t.vw. 301 Consyderynge the insuffyeyent 
of Englysshe men & other. lUd. vii. 549 The sayde kynge 
Rycharde, knowynge Iris owne insuffycient, hath . . re- 
iiouncyd and geueii vp the rule and gouernaunce of this 
lande. 

t 2. An unfit or incompetent person. Obs. 

1634 Whitlock Zooioittia 433 Some of Abilities . . have 
been no more esteemed than worthlesse Insufficients. 

Hence Insuffi'cientness, personal unfitness, 
incompetence, incapacity. 

£■1385 Cartwright in R. Biowne 93 Giuing the 

people warning of their corruptions and insufficientnesse. 
1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

Insiiffixientisiu. Med. [f. prec. -i- -issi.] 
‘ The doctrine which regards dmgs as insufficient 
for the cure of disease and reg<ards as the basis of 
all treatment the Expectant method' t^Syd. Soc. 
Lex. 1886). Hence Insiiffi'cientist, ‘ a believer 
in insiifficientism ’ (ibid,). 

Xnsuificiently (insiffi'Jentli), adv. [f. as prec. 
-f- -LY 2.] In an insufficient manner or degree; in- 
adequately; not enough. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 178 b. Better it is to 
prayse her though insufficiently, than to holde my tonge 
from her prayses. iS 3 z ~3 ^ct 24 He/i. VIII, c. i Hydes 
and tanned lether . . vntruly, insufficientlj^ and deceiuably 
tanned. 1641 Milton Anb/iadv. iii. Wks. (18^7) 60/2 As 
iiisufficientjy, and., as imprudently did they piovide by their 
contrived^ liturgies. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 336 If he 
[man] be insufficiently or ill educated he is the most savage 
of earthly creatures. 

t XnSU’£B.Sail.ce. Ohs. \f..Y.instffiisance[i'},'^*j 
in Godef. Cotnpl.), f. instffiisant: see next and 
-ance; cf. Insufpiciencej =Insufficience i; 
personal unfitness or incompetency. 

1387-8 _T. Usu Test. Love i. ix. (Skeat) 1 . 14 T'o declare 
that thy insuffisaunce is no maner letting, c 1400 Maundev. 
(1S39) xxxi. 315 For myn unable insuffisance now I am 
comen Horn (mawgree my self) to reste. 1502 Ord, Cryste/t 
Me/i (W. de W. 1306) iv. vii. 186 That he may supplye the 
iiisuffysaunce of his confessoure. 
t Xll.StL‘ffisai).t, a. Obs. [a. F. instffisant (not 
recorded till 1474), f. in- (In- 3 ) -p stffisant Suffi- 
SANT, pr. pple. of suffiire to suffice ; cf. Insuffi- 
cient.] Insulificient; not sufficing; incompetent. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 227 JJe child was in- 
suffisant to so grete a charge, c 1400 Maundev. (1839I xxix. 
293 What may ben y now to that man to whom alle the World 
is insuffisant. £1430 Miroitr Saluacioim 4566 'Thalre wit- 
nesse ware iiisuffissant ilkone. 
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Insufflate (i-ns^flf'L), v. [f. L. insuffldt-, ppl. 
stem oiinsuffidre (post-cl.), f. hi- (In-2j + siiffldre 
to blow upon. Cf. F. insuffler (i4-i5th c.).] 

1 . trans. To blow or breathe in. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist, Relig. (1850) II. 5 He . . infusing or 
insufflating., a rational soul, capable of immortality. 

b. Spec, To breathe upon catechumens, or on 
the water of baptism : see next i b. 

2 . 3 Ied. To blow (air, gas, etc.) into some open- 
ing or cavity of the body; to treat by insufflation. 

1670 H. Studbe Pius Ultra 95 Bartholin evidenced the 
same thing by a pair of hello w.s, or tube and winde insufflated. 
1897 AUbutt'sSyst. Med.Y'i. 682 The most convenient plan 
is first to insufflate the nose with iodoform. 

Insilfflatiou (iust^flti-J’an). [acl. L. insuffld- 
iion-em (post-class,), n. of action f. insujjldre : 
see prec. Cf. F. insuffiation (14th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] 

1 . The action of blowing or breathing on or into. 

1621 Ainsworth Annot. Pentai., Gen. ii. 7 This shovveth 

man’s spiiit not to be of the earth, .but of nothing, by the in- 
sufflation of God. n 1726 W. Reeves Serm. (1729) 346 Christ 
by His second insufflation leinspiied the same Spirit, when 
breathing on His Apostles, He said, Receive ye the Holy 
Ghost. 1835 KiEBV.^«i. i5- Jnst. Auim. I. Notes 365 The 
immediate insufflation, if I may so use the term, of the Deity. 

b. Spec. Blowing or breathing upon a person or 
thing to symbolize Ihe influence of the Holy Spirit 
and the expulsion of evil spirits ; a rite of exorcism 
used in the Roman, Greek, and some other churches. 

1580 Fulke Retentive True Faith 168 Insufflations, that 
is blowing vpon. 1647 Jer. Taylor Lib. Proph. v. 87 The 
custom of exorcisme and insufflation. 1660 2. CnorjoN 
Fasten. Peter's Fetters 59 Putting Cream and Honey into 
the mouth of the baptized ; insufflation, and spitting at the 
Devil and the World. 1706 tr. Dupin's EccL Hist. i6th 
C. II. V. 47 Then he [Cassander] undertakes to justify Ex- 
orcism and Insufflation, as well as the Renunciation, and 
the Profession of Faith, and the other Ceremonies of Bap- 
tism. 1839 J. H. Newman Ess. I. Prosp. Angl. Ch. 284 
Insufflations and stoles with crosses on them, complete their 
notion of the ancient religion. 1882-3 Schapf Encycl. Re- 
lig. Knnul. I. 2022 Exorcism, accompanied by breathing 
upon the baptismal waters (insufflation). 

2 . The blowing or breathing (^something) in ; 
in Med. the blowing of air, etc. into tbe lungs, or of 
gas, vapour, or powder into or on some part of the 
body. 

Crabb Technol. Did,, Insufflation (Med.), the blow- 
ing into any cavity, 1849-52 Todd Cycl. Anai. IV. 1046/2 
Insufflation in the dead body is not the movement of inspira- 
tion in the living subject, i8;?6 Bartholow Mat. Med, (1879) 

4 By the method of insufflation solid medicinal agents in a 
finely-divided slate are applied to various parts of the lespi- 
tatory tract. 1887 J. W. Burgon in Forth, Rpv. Apr. 593 
With tbe insufflation of his soul, Adam received also the 
grace of the Holy Spirit. 1897 AUbutt'sSyst, Med, IV. 68r 
The insufflation of iodoform., has given good results. 1898 
Ibid, V. 198 Violent inspiratory efflirts . . and . . consequent 
insufflation of infective secretion into healthy lung, 

3 . The condition of being inflated or distended 
with air. 

1866 A. Flint Princ, Med, (1880) 244 The names acute 
emphysema and insufflation are given to a dilatation of the 
air-cells frequently met with in the lungs of those who have 
suffered from severe dyspnoea during the last days or hours 
of life, 1877 Roberts Handbk. Med, (yd. 3) I. 171 The 
lungs are in many cases the seat of acute insufflation. 

Insufflator (ims^flehaa), [agent-n., inL. form, 
from Insufflate,] A contrivance for insufflating. 

a. An instrument for blowing air into the lungs or 
for injecting powders into a cavity, a wound, etc. 

b. A kind of injector for blowing air into a furnace. 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 192 Astringent powders may be 

propelled upon the parts . . from the insufflator of Rauchfuss. 
1886 Syd. Soc, Lex., Ribeinont-Dessaigne's Insufflator, an 
instrument for inflating the lungs in an asphyxiated newborn 
child, lity] Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 682_To insufflate the 
nose with iodoform by means of Kabierski’s insufflator. 

t Insui’table, rt. obs.rare'-^. [In- 3.] Not 
suitable ; tmsuitable. Flence f In.S'Uitatai'lity. 

1612 SrmLTON Quix. iv. x. 4ii_ The iiiequalitie and the 
insutability of his armes, and his graue manner of pro- 
ceeding. 1692 Burnet Rochester 73 Many rites of the 
Jewish worship seemed to him iiisutable to the Divine 
Nature. 

t I‘n-SUitor. -Sg Law. Ohs. [f. In adv. 12a 
-h SuiTOE,] A suitor (in a Baronial Court) dwell- 
ing within the Barony. 

? a 1600 Forme of Baron Courts I, § 3 in Skene Reg. MaJ. 
(1609) 100 Then the Serjand aucht to gar call the soytours 
anessimplie: First the out soytours dwelland out- 

with the Baronie] of the court, gif there any be, and sjme 
the in soytours. — Balfour's Practicks (1754) The iu- 
sttitaris. 

II Insula (imsirda). PI, -se. [L. insula an 
island, a block of buildings.] 

1 . Rom. Aniiq. A block of buildings ; a square 
or space mapped out or divided off. 

1832 ij-EscL Pompeiana II. 54 The whole group or insula 
of public buildings. tS^^Arckxoiogia LIIl. 539 The entire 
square. Insula iv., of which the forum and basilica form 
the greater part. Ibid. 570 The unexcavated portion of 
this insula has been reserved. 1899 Daily News i N ov. 8/3 
Those who . . would build their blocks as high as those 
insulte which darkened the sunlit spaces of ancient Rome. 

2 . Aoiat. a. The central lobe of the cerebrum ; 
the lobule of the corpus striatum or Sylvian fissure, 
the Island of Reil. b. See quot. 


t886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insula, in Anatomy, the Island of 
Reil ; also, a termapplied to a clot of blood lloatingin serum. 

+ I'llSttlan, -ane. Obs. rare. [ad. L. insnldn- 
ns, f. insula island.] An islander. 

1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 207 He is a insulane, there- 
for he doth no subjeccioune onto no man. 1585 T. Wash- 
ington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xv, 15 h, Secretly assembling 
certaine number of souldiers and Insulans. 
t I'nSVllant, a. Obs. rare. [f. assumed L. *in- 
sitldre + - ANT.] Insulating (electrically). 

1803 Aled, Jrttl. IX. 239 Which so modifies the carbon as 
to produce a substance totally insulant. 

Insular (imsitllai), a. [sbl) [ad. L. insnldr-is, 
f. insula island : see -arI. Cf. V.insulaire.'l 

1 . Of or pertaining to an island ; inhabiting or 
situated on an island. 

i6h Cotgr., Insulaire, Insular, Iland-Hke; of, or belong- 
ing to, an Hand. 1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles i. ii. vi. 73 In 
ancient times, .they called eveiy Insular Prince by the name 
of Neptune. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. _Wks. VIII. 151 
The names and other, .signs of approximation, rather aug- 
mented than diminished our insular feuds. 1867 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. I. ii. 29 The insular Teutons showed them- 
selves the most zealous of missionaries. 

b. Phys. Geog. Of climate ; Of the moderate or 
temperate kind which prevails in situations sur- 
rounded and tempered by the sea. 

1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 97 An alteration from what has 
been termed an ‘insular) to an ‘excessive’ climate. _ 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. iii. _ii8 The terni ‘ Insular Climate ’ 
has been always given to climates in which the annual range 
of temperature is small. 1885 R. H. Scars Elem. Meteorol. 
344 Hence comes the subdivision of climates into insular or 
moderate, and continental or excessive. The west coasts of 
continents enjoy insular,. climates. 

2 . Of the nature of an island ; composing or 
forming an island. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. ii. § 4 That the Tyre men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Insular Tyrus, 
but some other Tyre. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 228 The 
alleged exposure of certain insular rocks in the Bothnian 
and other bays. 1879 D. M. Nl Ku.e.c^ Australas. i. i A de- 
scription of the great insular land — Australia. 

3 . transf. Detached or standing out by itself like 
an island ; insulated, b. Bot. ‘ Situated alone, 
applied to galls which occur singly on a leaf’ 
(Cenl. Diet, 1890). c. Path. Insular sclerosis, 

‘ Moxon’s term for Sclerosis, disseminated {Syd. 
Soc. Lex, 1886), d. Anat. (see quot. 1886). 

1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., Insular, relating to an Insula, or to 
the Island of Reil. 1891 Lancet 3 Oct. 780 We are inclined 
to think that the evidence of insular sclerosis is not quite 
convincing. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II, 932 In insular 
sclerosis the tremor is completely absent during rest. 

4 . Pertaining to islanders ; esp. having the char- 
acteristic traits of the inhabitants of an island 
(e.g. of Great Britain) ; cut off from intercourse 
with other nations, isolated ; self-contained ; nar- 
row or prejudiced in feelings, ideas, or manners, 

177S Johnson youm. West. Isl., Coriatachan, The relief 
given to the mind in the penury of insular conversation by 
a new topick. 1829 Lytton Disowned xxxv, Percy Bobus, 
with true insular breeding, took up the newspaper. 1847 
James ?. Marsion Hall ix. My English accent, and my 
insular notions, as he called them._ 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. ix. II. 427 They were a race insular in temper as well 
as in geographical position. 1856 Mrs. Browning Anr. 
Leigh VI. 1 The English have a scornful insular way Of 
calling the French light. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 252 
Without ceasing to be English, he has escaped from being 
insular. 1890 Boldrewood Col, Reformer (i8gij 136, I am 
not sufficiently insular to deny a foreign nobility all the 
graces and virtues that add lustre to our own. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an island ; an islander. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 109 It is much to be lamented that 
our insulars. .grow stupid or dote sooner than other people. 
184s ill J. Pye Patron. Brit. Art v. 206 Generous insulars 
of our country. 1886 Longin. Mag.Nll, 517 A nimbleness 
foreign to us phlegmatic, deliberate insulars. 

rnsulari:sin. [f. prec. -h - ism.] The quality 
of being insular, or of having the character which 
is developed by living on an island detached from 
free intercourse with other peoples; esp. narrow- 
ness of ideas, feelings, or outlook. 

i88o Blackw. Mag. Feb. 142 The intolerant insularism 
and contempt of other people, which is one of the great • 
national characteristics of Englishmen. 1880 J. Nichol 
Byron 210 Unless we wrap ourselves in an insolent in- 
sularism, we are bound at least to ask . . the meaning of 
their concurrent testimony. 1888 H. _S. Meeriman Young 
Misiley II, vii. loi This curse of ‘insulaiism’ militates 
against England. 

Insularity (insiwlse-riti). [f. as prec. -h -ity ; 
cf. F. insulaiiti (Littre).] 

1 . The state or condition of being an island, or 
of being surrounded by water. 

X790 Cook's Voy, I. Pref. 5 He discovered the Society 
Islands, determined the Insularity of New Zealand. 1802 
Pinkerton Geog. (L.), The insularity of Britain was first 
shown by Agricola, vvho sent his fleet round it. 1891 J. 
WmsoR Colwnbtis -xym, 425 If Varnhagen’s opinion., be 
accepted as knowledge of the time, the insularity of Cuba 
was necessarily proved even at that early day. 

2 . The condition of living on an island, and of 
being thus cut off or isolated from other people, 
their ideas, customs, etc. ; hence, narrowness of 
mind or feeling, contractedness of view, 

*7SS H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II so. Dec., [Lord Barrington] 
owned, .that our foreign dominions do take off from our in- 


sularity. .on the other hand, their connection with us takes 
away the insularity of Hanover. 1861 Sat. Rev. XI. 251/2 
Guilty of an insularity in their pictures of English politics 
which the real course of those politics has raiely justified. 
1893 Earl Dunmorc Pamirs II. 135 The proverbial insu- 
larity of the average Briton. 

I‘nsulari:ze, V. rare. [f. as prec. -v -ize.] 
tram. To render insular or represent as an island. 

1891 J. WiNSOR Columbus App. 650 We find the peninsula 
made by the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic insularized 
from the beginning of the seventeenth century. 1894 — 
Cartier to Eronte 7 inc Sebastian Miinster contented him- 
self with in.sularizing aiegion which he associated with the 
earlier Cortoreal. 

I'nsularly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly ^.] After 
the manner ot an island or islander. 

X856 in Webster. 1867 H. Kingsley ofS. xlvii. 

(1876) 347 Are you so insularly stupid? 1882 Stafida7-d 
17 Mar. 4/8 Of whose virtues these ‘brumous isles’ aie 
insularly ignorant. 

Ixisulary (i'nsi?nari), a. and sh. Now rare or 
Obs. [ad. L. insuldi-is Insulae : see -aey 2.] 

A. adj. = Insulae. 

1642 Howell For. T7'av. (Arb.) 46 Gieat Britaine having 
also most of Pier trade intrinsique, with many other In- 
sulary advantages. 1651 Evelyn Char. Eng. Misc. (1805) 
150 These ai’e the natural effects of parity . . insulary man- 
ners. 1716 Chetwode Let. to Seci-etary Sta7ihope 29 June 
in Earl Stanhope Hist. E7ig. II. p. Ivi, This is a mean 
insulary spirit. 1799-1805 S. Turner Anglo-Sax. 1 . ill. v. 
195 Ethelbert . . at length succeeded to that insulary pre- 
dominance among the Anglo-Saxon kings, which they called 
the Bretwalda. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an island ; an islander. 

1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. ii. vii. 37 b, In 

al those Hands .. after the common opinion of the In- 
sulaiies. 1718 Ozell tr. Toui-nefort's Voy. 1 . 136 The 
Samians whose ships were painted red according to the old 
custom of the Insularies. 1861 Sala in Te}7iple Bar Mag. 
HI. 157 You are not wholly an insulary. 

Insulate (imsizzl^t), a. Now rare. [ad. L. 
insuldt-us, f. insula island: see -ate 2 2. Cf. F. 
iiistiU (Lillre).] Detached, isolated. Insulated; 
spec . : see quot. 1826. 

1712 J. James tr. Le Blo/id's Ga7-de7»7tg 166 Tiees that 
are insulate or detached . . so as you may walk lound about 
them. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Ti-eat, Archit, 1 . no 
An Order of Insulate Columns with a Corridor .. behind. 
1803 J. Kenny Society 73 Man, mere man, bare, insulate, 
unknown. 1826 Kirby & Sp, E7tto7uol. IV. 340 Nemwes. . 
Ins7ilnte, discoidal nervmes that are entirely unconnected 
with any others, or with the base of the wing. 

Insulate (i’nsizHif't), v. [f. L. insula island 
-ate 3 , or insuldt-ns adj, (see prec.). The verb 
*insuldre is not recorded in late or med.L., but may 
have existed in the latter or in Renascence L. ; the 
corresp. It. isoldre * to reduce into an island ’ 
(Florio) is known in i6th c.] 

1 . irans. To make into an island by surrounding 
with water ; to conveit into an island. 

1538 Leland Ithi. I. 5 The Ryver of Avon so windeth 
aboute Oundale Tonne that it almost insulatithe it, savyng 
a litle by West North West. 1610 Holland Ca7/ide7i's 
B 7 ~it, 1. 586 Trent . . turneth aside his streame Northward 
. .and so almost insulatetli or encompasseth Burton. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scoil. in 1772, 56 The river.. forming two 
branches, and insulating the ground. 1851 D. Wilson 
Preh. Aftn. (1863) I. i. 32 Ere Britain had been insulated 
from the continent. 

2 . transf, and Jig. To cause (a thing, person, etc.) 
to stand detached from its surroundings ; to separate 
or detach from its fellows or the rest ; to set or place 
apart ; to isolate. 

1785 in Picton L'pool Mimic. Rec. (1886) 11 . 258 It would 
greatly tend . . to the ornament . . of this town if the Exchange 
was insulated, 1786 Jf.fferson Writ.GSsg) II. 39 To insulate 
ourselves, to retire from all aid, and to wrap ourselve.s in 
the mantle of self-sufficiency. 1809 Wellington in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) IV. 444 If General Cuesta and Venegas leave 
Madrid upon their left, I must march by the Escuilal, or 
insulate myself entirely from them, i^-io Coleridge 
Friend (1818) III. 90 Tendency to individualize, embody, 
insulate. 1833 Hr. Martineau Three Ages iii. 95 Thrown 
into an atmosphere of corruption for want of room to in- 
sulate him. 1B49 Murchison Siluria iii. (1867) 53 The 
black schists of this age are there insulated by a_ powerful 
dislocation. 1854 H. Rogers Ess. II. i. 64 By insulating 
it from its context. 

3 . Electr, and Heat. To cut off or isolate from 
conducting bodies by the interposition of non-con- 
ductors, so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat. 

*755 B, Martin Mag. Arts Sc. in. vii. 325 His Appara- 
tus was perfectly insulated [77nsp7‘. insurated] (or su.s- 
pended) by silken Strings, and had no Communication with 
the Earth. 18*6 J. Smith Panorama Sc. ^ Art II. 203 
A person is equally insulated when he stands upon a stool 
with glass legs, or is suspended by silken cords fiom a 
ceiling. 1827 Faraday Chei/i. Manip. xxiv. 631 Insulate 
the substances whose electricity is to he examined. 1870 
Pope Electr. Tel, i. (1872) 20 The cells of a battery should 
always be thoroughly insulated from each other. 

■j* 4 . Chem. and Phys. To free from combination 
with other elements ; to isolate. Obs. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 92 We are sometimes 
compelled to acknowledge the existence of elements differ- 
ent from those already ..known, though we cannot insulate 
them. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc. xix. 
(1849) ^73 He insulated each coloured ray, and finding that 
it was no longer capable of decomposition [etc.]. 

Insulated (rnsi^il^'ted),///. a, [f. prec. -f -ED 1. j 
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1. Made into an island ; surrounded by water. 

1776 Gibbon Dccl. t!j- F. (1869) I. i. 19 Britain was viewed 

in the light of a distinct and insulated world. 1789 Wolcott 
tP. Pindar) E.xpost, Ode$ xiii. Wks. 1812 II. 245 Like .some 
lone insulated Rock am 1 . 1820 bcorr Monast. v, The 

bndge-keeper . . resided with his famdy in the second and 
third stories of the tower, which, when both drawbridges 
were raised, formed an insulated fortahce in the midst of 
the river. 1856 Kane FaPI. I. xviii. 225 Greenland, 

however insulated it may ultimately piove to be, is in mass 
strictly continental. 

2. trcuisf. and fg. Placed or standing in a detached 
position ; standing apart ; separated from inter- 
course with others ; solitary, isolated. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Insulate, or Itisnlated, a term 
applied to a column, ot other edifice which stands alone, or 
free and detached from any contiguous wall, &c. like an 
island in the sea. 1774 Pennant Tour ScotU in 1772, 39 
Insulated pyramidal hills. 1781 Cowper Let. to IK. 
Unwin 26 Nov. To be content with an insulated life. 
1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 37 lu the case of separate in- 
sulated private men. 183;' Ht. Martineau Soc. Aiiier. II. 
102 The accusation has arisen out of some insulated case. 
1859 G. Meredith R. Feverel xii, Like every insulated 
mortal. 

3. Electrically cut off from (the earth or other 
conducting bodies) by being surrounded with non- 
conductors. 

1791 Read \nPkil. Trans. LXXXI. 195, 1 had purposely 
placed a laige glass bowl, upon an insulated table, in the 
open air, to catcli the falling electricity. -1834 Mrs. Somer- 
ville Connex. Phys. Sc. xxviii. (1849) 312 Bodies surrounded 
with non conductors are said to be insulated, because, 
when charged, the electricity cannot escape. 1871 Tyndall 
P'ragni. Sc. (1879) 11 . .\vi. 446 Between the two principal 
c.Trbons is placed a thiid insulated rod ot the same material. 

l-nsulating, ppj. «- [f. ns prec. + -ING^.] 

That insulates ; spec, that does not conduct electri- 
city or heat ; that protects wires, or an electrified 
body, from conducting bodies. Insulating stool, 
one with glass legs, or other non-conducting sup- 
ports to insulate a body placed on it. 

1787 Cavallo in PhiL Trans, LXXVIII. 8 The second 
plate B..1S furnished with an insulating^ handle. 1816 
J. Smith Panorama, Sc. ^ Art II. 219 The insulating stool 
. . is . . a mahogany board with glass feet, which are vai nished 
like other insulating .supports that are made of glass. By 
standing upon this stool, the human body may he insulated. 
1874 F. Hall in Scribnei's Mag. VI. 465/2 The insulating 
and depressing genius of their religion. 1881 Maxwell 
lilectr. .$• Magn. I. 36 T'he electrification of a body placed 
in a perfectly insulating medium. 

Insulation (msiwlFi-Jan). [n. of action f. In- 
SULA.TB V. : see -ation.] The action, of insulating, 
the fact or condition ot being insulated. 

1. The action of surrounding by water or making 
into an island ; the fact of being made insular. 

1851 Richardson Geol. ti. 21 The insulation of peninsula.s 
by the destruction of the isthmus which previously con- 
nected them with the mainland. 

2. transf. and fig. The action of placing apait or 
detaching from other things ; the state or condition 
of standing alone or cut off; concr. an insulated 
object. 

1798 G. Wakefield Reply Bp. of Landaff’s Aeldr. 4 An 
absolute insulation . . from the reasonable benefits of society. 
1829 I. Taylor Enthus, ix. 224 This .sort of meditative 
insulation is the ultimate and natural issue of all en- 
thusiastic piety. 1849 Robertson Serm. Ser. i. xv. 221 
There are two kinds of solitude : the first consisting of 
insulation in space. 

3. The action of insulating electrically or physic- 
ally ; the condition of being isolated by non-con- 
ductors so as to prevent the passage of electricity 
or heat. Also the degree in which a body is insu- 
lated, dL?, partial, imperfect, total insulation, 

1822 Imison Sc. Ss Aril, The upper end of the glass 
is covered and lined with sealing-wax . . to make its insula- 
tion more perfect. 1827 Faraday Chem. Manip.-x.yvi. ^ 6 $ 
The insulation of substances is frequently required in 
electro-chemical investigation. 1876PREECE &Sivewright 
Telegraphy oBs Having ascertained the total insulation of 
the circuit, the insulation per mile is found by multiplying 
the total insulation by the mileage of line. i 8 p 6 Etectr. 
Rev. 6 Mar. 41 Higher Voltage demands better insulation, 
b. concr. Insulating or non-conduclive material. 
1870 R. M. Ferouson F.lectr. 280 The in.sulation . .consists 
of four layers of gutta-percha. 189a Suppl. to Lightning 
7 Jan., Insulaiton, insulating material put on to a con- 
ductor to prevent as far as possible the escape of electricity. 

4. Comb., as insulation material, resistance. 

1876 Preece & SIVEWRIGHT Telegraphy 266 If, for in- 
stance, a wire gives 12“, the constant being 43'', 4387 will be 
the insulation resistance. 1889 Edison in Daily News y 
Nov. 5/7 The operation of time upon the insulation material 
which surrounds these wires. 

Insulator (i-nsi/rh'tor). [agent-n. m L- form, 
from Insulate v. ; see -on.] One who or that 
which insulates; e.g. a body or substance that 
entirely or to a great degree prevents the passage of 
electiicity or heat between contiguous bodies ; a 
non-condnetor ; spec, a contrivance, usually made 
©f glass or porcelain, for supporting or carrying 
telegraph-wires without carrying off the cjirrent. 

i8or Encycl. Brit. .Suppl. I. 605/1 Mr. Volta .. and others 
..have attempted to shew how these .substances are prefer- 
able .. to more perfect insulators. 1845 J- 0 . N. Rutter 
Hunu Electr. iii. 31 Glass is not the_ most perfect insulator 
(non-conductor) ; hut in practice it is the most useful. 
XB76 Preecb & StvEWRiGHT Telegraphy 185 Seeing, how- 
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ever, that the insulatois have little more than the weight of 
the wire to withstand, except at the terminal posts, no 
trouble is experienced in .suiting the form of insulator to 
this. 1885 Watson & Burbury Math. Th. Electr. <5- 
Magn. 1 . 183 Non-conducting spaces may be occupied by 
actual substances, called non-conductors, insulators, or 
dielectric.s..such as dry air and other gtises, wood, &c, 
b. attrib. and Comb. 

1876 Pbeece & Sivi WRIGHT Telegraphy 159 Insulator 
breaking is the main evil which has been met with on roads. 
Ibid. 210 A small aperture .is previously cut in the middle ; 
through thus the insulator bolt and nut are placed. 

1‘nsulet. ftonce-wd. [f. L. insul-a island + -et. 
An Anglo-Latin insulelum is given by Du Cange ; 
cf. also It. isoletta, F. tlctte, tlet islet.] An islet. 

1622 Draiton Poly-olb. xxvii, And Fulney at her back, 
a pretty insulet. 

Insulite (imsirflait). Electr. [f. instil-, in In- 
sulate + -iTE.j The trade name of an aitifieially 
made insulating or non-conducting substance. 

1882 Athenmim 13 May 607/1 Dr. Fleming has patented 
a new insulating material . . to which is given the name pf 
‘ Insulite 1883 Chantb. Irnl. 728 Insulated by means of 
caps of insulite, which is formed by driving paiafline oil 
into sawdust at great piessure. 

tlnsuiplmred, ///.«. obs. Alsoen-. [In- 2 .] 
Charged with, sulphur. 

c 1611 Chatman Iliad x. 7 Or opes the gulfy mouth of war 
with his ensulphur'd hand. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 265 
Meeie heate Of aiie insulphur’d makes the Patient sweate, 

f InsuTsate, d,. Obs. rare, [irreg, f. as next 

-f--A'iEA] =uext, I. 

1652 Gaule MagasU om. xxvi. The kind of words .. and 
the instilsate phrase, doe openly bewray themselves to con- 
taine nothing else but mere toyes and impostuies. 

InSU'lse, a. Now rare. [ad. L. insulstis, 
f. in- salsiis witty, lit. salted, pa. pple. of 

salere, f. sal salt.] 

1. Lacking wit or sense ; dull, insipid, stupid ; 
senseless, absurd. 

1609 Bp. W. Bariow Anssu. Nameless Caih. 142 Neither 
insulse nor insulting, either Pamphlets or Replies. 1641 
Milton Prel, Eptsc. 10 Not to speak of the insulse, and 
ill-layd comparison. 1642 — Apol. Stnect. Introd., Wks. 
(1851) 259 An insuls and frigid affectation. .173* Berkeli.v 
Akiphr. VI. § 14 In our times a dull Man is said to be in- 
sipid or insulse. 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 1. 
vii. 173 He said that Martial was insulse in respect to 
Catullus. 

2. lit. Tasteless, insipid, dull or flat in taste. 

*675 Evelyn Terra (1729) 28 Some Plants are very brisk 

and quick, others insulse and flat. 1699 — Aceiaria (1729) 
146 It may be too sharp, if it exceed a grateful Acid ; too 
insulse and flat, if the Profusion be extreme. _ 1772 Nugent 
tr. Hist. Friar Gerund iv. ix. 196 An insipidity enough to 
make salt itself insulse. 

t Insu'lsed, Obs. [f.asprec. -f-EDL] Un- 
salted ; fresh, freshly made. 

1597 A. M.tr. Guillemeau s Fr. Chirurg. 42h/2Remedyes 
made.. of insulsed and freslie Butler. 1599 — tr. Gabel- 
houer's Bk. Physicke 177/1 Halfe a pinte of leane, & iiisul- 
sede hennes broth. Ibid. 265/1 Take a freshe, and insuKede 
CliccsCi 

•f Insu'lselyj Obs. [f, Insulse -i--ly 2 .] 
Senselessly, stupidly. 

1637 C. Dow Answ. H. Burton 167 So grossc an error so 
insuUly expressed. 

InsiL'lsity. Now rare. [ad. L. insnlsitds, 
n. of quality f. insulsus Insulse.] The quality of 
being ‘ insulse ’ ; stupidity, senselessness. 

1623 CocKERA.M, lusutsitie, folly'. 1643 Milton Divorce 
II. iii, 'I'o jnstifie the councells of God and Fate from the 
insulsity of mortall tongues. 1651 Fuller's Abel Rediv., 
Melanctkon 235 The insulsitie and blockishnesse of the 
man. 1638 Phillips, Insulsity, unsavoriness, .. also folly, 
bluntne.ss of wit. 1900 Speaker 3 Mar. 59S/1 That quality 
[humour] in him saves the lunavoidably e.xpurgated) Fal- 
.staff, and Shallow, and Fluellen front insulsity'. 

Insult (rnsplt), sb. [a. I*', insult ( 13 S 0 in 
Godef.) now insulte, or ad. late L. insuUus, f. in- 
(In- 2) ysaltiis leap, after insultdre ; see next.] 

1. An act, or the action, of attacking or assail- 
ing; attack, assault, onset (Jit. and figl). arch. 
f b. Mil. An open and sudden attack or assault 
without formal preparations: cf.lNSULTZ/. 4 b(obs.'). 

1603 HoLLANDPltdarch'sMor. 6i8Talking of the instances, 
the insults, the intercidences, communities of diseases, and all 
to shew . . that we know the words and tearmes of physick. 

1610 F. Hering Cert. Rules Contagion (1625) Ciij, The 
venyme, by a second insult and incounter surpruseth . . the 
Heart, and cary'eth away the Patient. 1697 Potter Antitf. 
Greece III. XX. (171s) 152 To defend them against the 
Insults of Winds and Waves. 1710 Steele Taller No._i74 
1* 10 We sufficiently cover from all Insults both our Siege 
and Convoys. 1726 Cavallier Mem. i. 48 The others were 
obliged to ietii:e into fenced Cities, for fear of our Insults. 
1808 Scott Alarm, vi. ii, Many a rude tower and rampart 
there Repelled the insult of the air. 1844 H. H. Wii.son 
Bril. India II. 448The enterprising pirate, Kanhoji Angria, 
by whom the trade of the Company was .subjected to re- 
peated insult and plunder during the first thirty years of the 
eighteenth century. 

t c. pig. A ‘ leaping in ’ ; an inrush. Obs. rare. 
1632 Gaule Magastrom. 201 It [the acquisition of pro- 
phecy! is a free, sudden, extraordinary insult, or illapse. 

2. An act, or the action, of insulting (in sense I 
or 2 of vb.) ; injuriously contemptuous speech or 
behaviour ; scornful utterance or action intended to 
yvound self-respect ; an affront, indignity, outrage. 

1671 Milton P.R.m, 190 Try’d in humble state.. By 


tribulations, injuries, insults. Contempts, and scorns, and 
snares, and violence, a 1743 Savage (J.), The ruthless 
sneer that insult adds to grief. 1731 Earl Orwry R emarks 
Swift (1752J 121 The voy’age to the Honyhiihnms is a real 
insult upon mankind, Junius Lett.x\\. 48 hey did 

not dare to offer a direct insult to their understanding. 
1820 Byron Mar. Fat. ii. 1, 'Twas a gross insult. 1874 
Green Slu»i Hist. vii. § 8. 433 The young prince who., 
plucked them in insult by the beard. 1876 E. Mei.i.oh 
Priesth. viii. 364 U'o talk of ‘ordeis’ without ‘fitness’ in 
a spiritual kingdom is an Insult both to God and man. 
f 3. I'he act of leaping upon ; ‘ covering Obs. 
1697 Dryden Virg, Georg, hi. 99 The Mother Cow must 
wear a low’ring Look.. The Bull’s Insult at Four she may 
sustain. 

Ixisulif (inso'lt), V. [ad. 1j. insultdre to leap at 
Of on, asfeail, insult. Cf. F. tnstiUer ( 14 th c* 
Littre), possibly the immediate source. 

Insultdre may be viewed either as freq of insilhe to leap 
upon, f. in- 0 .-a--')Jt-saIire to leap, or as a compound of in- 
■Vsaltdre freq. of satire. Cotgrave 1611 has (F.) Jnsulter, 
‘to insult, crow, vaunt, or triumph over ; to wrong, reproach, 
affront; contemne ; also, to rebound, reioyce at, leape for 
ioy’. The Fr, intians. constr. takes d, L, has the dative, 
or /« with acctis.] i ,• v 

I. intr. I'o manifest arrogant or scornful delight 
by speech or behaviour ; to exult proudly or con- 
temptuously ; to boast, brag, vaunt, glory, triumph, 
esp. in an insolent or scornful way. f a. absol. 

a *392 H. Smith IVks. (1866-7) I. 439 bet no man in,sult 
beyond the lists of humility, a 1619 Daniel Fietiej'iil Poem 
Poems 11623) 24 They know how. The Lyon being dead euen 
Hares insult. 1637 B, Humphrey ti . St. A 7 nbrose i\. 2 hose 
that much insult, and solace theraselues in sounding forth a 
trumpet. 1670 DrVden ssi Pt. Cong. Granada iii. i, Then 
proudly she insult-s, and gives you Cares And Jealousie-.- 
1674 Milton A'rtw.nvi 113 My enemies who come to state 
At my affliction, and perhaps to insult. 

b. Const, over, upon, on, against, rarely at (the 
object of scorn or triumph"). Ohs. or arch. 

1370-6 'LAMtse.R’sx. Feratnb. Kent (1826) 164 What was it 
else for this pioud Prelate, thus to insult over simple men? 
1583 Fulke Defence xvii. 512 You shall have little lust 
hereafter to insult against mine ignorance. 1586 A. Dav 
Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 89 When injuriously . . we insult 
upon a mans doings. 1397 Hooker Eicl. Pol.x, xxi. § 4 
Because they insist so much and so proudly insult tbereon. 
1617 Moryson Itin. iii. 288 Nothing is more fiequent, then 
for little giiles to insult over their brothers much bigger 
then they, reproving their doings. 1621 livtrrox A>iat. Mel. 

II. iii. II. (1651) 318 Let no flius letrie, 01 upstart, insult at 
this which I have said. i6go Dryden Amphitryon Ep. 
Ded., They are not apt to insult on the Misfortunes of their 
Countrymen. 1699 Bentlly Phal. 425 Will the Examiner 
insult upon that Great Man, as he has done upon Me ?_ 171* 
Addison Sped. No. 171 f 5 There aie many who .. insult 
over an aking Heait. 178s Paley Mor. Philos. (781S) 
II. 97 Whilst the infidel . .insults over their credulous fears. 
1837 Dn (juiNCEY S. /'itxr'Wks. 1862 V. 1S5 W’e all know 
that it was not in his nature to insult over the fallen. 

■f c. Const, in, of, on (tho occasion of boasting). 
Obs. [ = L. with abl.] 

1589 Nashe Ded. Greene's Menapjton (Arb.) 13 England 
might have long insulted in his wit. 1608-11 Ep. Hall 
Occas. Medit. § 92 (T. Suppl ) I'oo many insult in this just 
punishment, who have deserved more. 1630 R. Johnsott's 
Kingd. 4- Cotmitw. 575 [It] insulteth of two Summeis, 
temperature of Aire, with duplicitie of increase. <11633 
Gouge Cotnm. Ileb. vii. lu They much insult on this, that 
they have such prie.sts as offer up a real . . sacrifice. 1666 
Pepys Diary 16 June, ffhe Dutch do mightily insult of 
their victory, and they have great reason. 

2. trans. To assail with offensively dishonouring 
or contemptuous speech or action ; to treat with 
scornful abuse or offensive disrespect ; to offer in- 
dignity to ; to affront, outrage. 

1620 E. Blount Horx Subs. loi Insult them [servants] 
not too much, and reduce them not to ouer-great subiection. 
16^ Phillips (ed. s), To Insult, to afflict one that is al- 
ready afflicted, to reproach him with his Misery, to rejoyce 
over it. <11713 Shaftesb. Misc. Rejl. r. ii. Wks. 1749 ID. 
45 The sacred Pomp ti-odden under-foot, insulted. 1771 
Junius Lett. Ixvii. 330 When you do not insult the mau 
you have beiiayed. 1823 Lamb Ser n. Poor Relation, 
[He] insults you with a special commendation of your win- 
dow-curtains, 2849 Macaulay Hist. Etig. iii.^I. 400 What- 
ever the canting Roundhead had legarded with reverence 
was insulted. 

b. To triumph over contemptuously. 

*775 Johnson Jonrn. IVest. Isl., 268 The Welsh, 

two hundred years ago, insulted their E^nglish neighbours 
for the instability ol their Orthography. 

't' 3. intr. To make an attack or assault {ht. and 
fig.)- Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 296 In whose road wee 
found thirty or forty Frigads of Mallabar men of warre, 
who duist not insult upon their numbers, but choose rather 
to avoyd. 1662 J. Chandler Fan Hebnont’s Oriai. 292 
If a stinking muscllage inclining to bitterness doth arise, 
there is a giddiness of the head ; and that more strongly 
insulting, doth stir up an Apoplexy. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. 
II. Wks. 11851) 86 Having recover’d much Territory about 
Rhine, where the German inrodes before liad long insulted. 

4. trans. To attack, assault, assail (now only^f^-. 
in general sense), ’t'b. spec. {Mill) To attack openly 
and suddenly without formal preparations. 

2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, nr. 370 The spumy Waves . . 
March onwards, and insult the rocky Shear. *727 A. 
Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. I. x. too Having no Fleet at 
Sea, the Povtugueze insulted his Sea-coasts. 1729 Shf.l- 
vocke Artillery v. 396 The Tower appearing .. Cmsar .. 
ordered his Army to advance up to it, and insult it. 1773 
Montgomery in Sparks Covr. Amer. Rev. (1853) I. 492, 
I propose amusing Mr. C. with a formal attack, erecting 
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batteries, S:c., but mean to insult the works, I believe to- 
wards the Lower Town, which is the ueakest part. 1853 
S rocQUELEit d///. Jincycl., Insult (to), in a military sense, 
is to attack boldly and in open day, without going through 
the slow operations of trenches. 1853 Jamks Agues Sorel 
(1860) I. 4. A group of night-ramblers walked along rnsultiiig 
the ear of night with cries. 

"t" 5 . intr. To leap wantonly, frisk. Obs rat-e, 
i6sz Gaule Alngastrom. 2(9 A goat, .began to insult with 
strange voyce and gesture. 

Hence Insulted ppl.a., treated with contemptu- 
ous abuse, outraged. 

1781 Crabhe Library 271 In.sulted reason fled the gi'ov’- 
hng soul. i8ss Macaolav Hist. Eng. IV. 153 If 

a rude word were spoken of him.. he might vindicate his 
insulted dignity both by civil and criminal proceedings. 
Insultable (his»'ltab’l), rare. [f. prec. vb. 

+ -ABLE. Cf. ¥.iitstillal)le (St. Simon, in Littie).] 
Capable of being insulted ; open to insult ; quick 
to feel insult. 

1841-4 Emiluson Ess., Exjter. Wks. (Bohn) I. x86 Tire 
chagrins which the bad heart gives off . threaten or iirsult 
whatever is threatenable and insultabie in us. 1868 Atco r r 
'Tablets yr Civility has not completed its work if it leaves 
us unsocial, morose, insultabie. 

t luSuTtance. Obs. rare. [f. as next i see 
-ANCE.] Insulting action or behaviour. 

161S Chapman Odyss. ix. 63s Instantly I staid our ores, 
and this insultance vsede; Cyclop ! thou shouldst not haue 
so much abusde Thy monstrous forces. 

So t Insu'ltancy. Obs. 

i6ss hi. Carter Hen. Rediv. (1660) 23 The ConHnoti- 
wealth in general!, much prejudiced by the insultancy of 
such mungrele spirits. 

Insu'ltant, a. rare. [ad. L. insiilidnt-ent, pr. 
pple. of iiisuUare ; see Insult v. Cf, F. m- 
sultant (17th c. in Littre).] Insulting. 

iSzy E. F. Hist. Edw. 1 / in Sdcct.fr. Harl. blisc. (1793) 
45 A kind of insultant triuinphiirg tyranny, far unworthy 
the nobility of her sex and virtue, she makes her poor coiv 
deinned adversary. . attend her progress. 1866 Bicit mtsTETii 
Yesterday, To-day, and Forever viii. 376 Meanwhile for 
thy insultant ambassage. .Cherub, abide in chains. 

Insultation (insHttf'-lan). Obs. ov arch. [a. 
F. insidtation (1370 in Godef.), or ad. L. insnlta- 
iion e?n, n. of action f. insultdre to Insult. F.x- 
ceedingly common in 17th c.] 

1 . The action, or an act, of insulting (in sense i 
or 2 of vb.) ; scornful triumph or boasting ; injuri- 
ously contemptuous speech or behaviour; insult. 

1513 Braoshaw Si. IVerbnrge i. 2245 Sayenge with iiisul- 
tacyon Trowe ye to be spared from punyshmeirt this day. 
IS34 More Godly Medit. Wks. 1417/2 Almighty god, take 
from me ,. al delite of expiobacion, or iiisuliation again.st 
anye parson in their aflllccion and calamitie. 1631 Gouge 
God's Arrows m. § 80, 336 Insultations over the Church 
of Christ in her calamities. 1683 Burnet tr. More s Utopia 
(1685) 6 Insultation against any in their Aflliction or 
Calamity. 1733 S. Walker Serm. ii, Distressing Groans, 
woful Curses and blasphemous Insultations. 1849 J. Mori- 
soN in Li/e^ .\xiv. (18981 286 Insultation over my person, 

. .calumniation of my character. 

1 2 . Attack, assault. Obs. 

1396 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. i?ra4’e(i88i)ss Like as abioade 
with unresisted armes He tam’d his foes prosvde insiilta- 
lions. 1613 Trade’s Incr. in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) III. 292 
The benefits [of commerce] allayed by insultation of pirates. 
1615 T. Abams Blacke Devill 36 Here will I stay the insul- 
tation of thy proud waves. 1636-7 Rhode Islaiid Col. Rec. 
(1856) I. 342 Your wLsdoms may know the inhuman insulta- 
tions of the.se wild creatures. 

Insillter (inst7-lt3i). [f. Insult zt. -i--ER'>.] One 
who insults, in various sen.ses : see the verb. 

1392 Shaks. Yen. ^ Ad. 350 Her lips are conquerors, his 
lips obey. Paying what ransom the insulter willeth. 1714 
Rowe pane Shore i, Man, the merciless Insulter .. who 
rejoices in our sex’s weakness. 1730 Wakburton Docir. 
Grace Pref., The Defender of Religioii should not imitate 
the insulter of it in his modes of disputation. 1889 Stevenson 
Master of B. in How was he to smile back on the deceiver 
and the insulter? 

Zusnltingf (ins»-Itir|), vhl. sb. Now rare exc. 
as gerund, [f. as prec. -t- -ins h] The action of 
the verb Insult ; a. Scornfully triumphing over 
another {obs. or arch"), or treating hiinwith con-, 
temptuous abrrse ; with pi. a scornful boast, an in- 
sult. b. Assaulting, attacking ; an assault. 

1628 Wither Brit. Remenib, 11. iiSg To reprove With 
proud insultings. 1660 Milton Free Conimw. Wks, (1851) 
44s Let them, but hear the Insolencies, the Menaces, the 
Insultings of our newly animated common Enemies. 1837 
S. R. Maitland Twelve Lett. (1841) 86 The incessant 
mocking, bantering, and insulting of the papists. 
InsU'lting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing^.] That 
insults (see the verb). 

1391 Sh.aks. 1 Hen. VI, I. ii. 138 Now am I like that 
prowd Insulting Ship, Which Ctesar and his fortune bare at 
once. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. r4 Far from the Cows 
and Goats insulting Crew. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. xxx. 
III. 150, The captive wife of Alaric .. was reduced to im- 
plore the mercy of the _ insulting foe. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. XX. IV. 402 His enemies rejoiced with vindictive 
and insulting joy. 

Insultingly (ins»-ltii]li),£Mfy. [f. prec. +--lt2.] 
In an insulting manner ; so as to insult ; with scorn- 
ful abuse, or treatment that wounds self-respect. 

1623 R. Bernard {title) Looks beyond Luther, or an An- 
swere to that Question .so often and so insultingly proposed 
by our adversarie.s, asking vs where this our Religion was 
before Luther’s time. iWo R. Coke Power Sf Subj. 68 In 
the Fable of the Logg which Jupiter gave the Frogs for 


their King ; when they became fearless of it, every one 
jumped insultingly upon it. a 1711 Ken Hymns Evang, 
Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 140 Insultingly the wretch they toss, and 
gore. 1836 Olm.sfed AVarw tf/aAr 288 Virginia now insult- 
ingly spurns from her councils all who suggest that slavery 
is ever to be eradicated. 

i" Insultmeut. Obs. rare. [f. Insult v. -p 
-MENT.] The action of insulting; contemptuous 
triumph ; iu.sult. 

i6u Shaks. Cymb. hi. v. 145 He on the ground, my speech 
of insultment ended on his dead bodie. 

t Jnsu'me, s'. Ohs. [f. In- 2 L. slimere to 
take ; cf. assume, consume. {Insnmere Avas used 
in L., but not in this sense, its neaiest nse being 
‘to take to oneself’.)] trans. To take in, absorb. 

167s Evelyn Terra (1729) 16 Animals in prepai'ing Chyle, 
transmute, alter, and in.sume what is only their proper Ali- 
ment. lldd. 25 It facilitates their being in-siim'd, as.simi- 
lated, and made apt to pass into Nourishment. 1733 J. Tull 
Iforse-iloing Hush. 6 Roots . . do not Insuine what is dis- 
agreeable, or Poison to them. 

So t Insivmption, the action or piocess of taking 
in, absorption. Obs. 

1673 Evelyn 'Terrati-jcLcp 9 Earth.. produces noVegetable 
..without Water to dissolve and qualify it for Insumption. 

+ IllSU'llder , adv. Obs. [The phrase in sunder, 
analytical alteration of Asundek, ME. on siindre, 
OE. OH sundran, written as one word. See Sun- 
der.] = AsUN1)EI1. 

1326 Pitgr. Perf. (VV. de W. 1531) 290 But it sholde bi-ast 
iiisonder. 1331 Turner Herbal t. B v', Gailyke..breaketh 
insuiidre grosse humores. 1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 54 Some 
of these Tabernacles may quickely be taken asunder, and 
set together againe. .Other some cannot be taken insiinder. 
lusunk (i'lissgk), ppl. a. [from sinh hi ; see 
In adv. 1 1 b.] Sunk in. 

1877 E- G. Squier Peru (1878) 212 They are all ascended 
by insunk stairs. 

II Insuper, in super- (ins’i7-p3-i)> Obs. 
[L., = on the top, from above, over and above, over ; 
f. in in -p super over, above.] Over ; io stand in 
super, to stand over, remain oveiy be carried forward 
as a balance or unsettled claim. 

1624 dvr 21 Jas. /, c. 2 That the same haue beene duely in 
charge to his Maiestie, or the late Queene Elizabeth, or 
liaue stood in Super of Record within the said space of 
tlireescore yeares. Ibid., Deeined, construed, or taken to 
be a putting in charge, standing in Super, or taking, or 
answering the Farme Rents, Reuenues or Profits, Ijy, or to 
his Maiestie. Ibid., marg., The King’s Title required by 
this Act to bee within 60 yeares, ought to accrew vpon a 
verdict or demurrer, and not vpon a bare putting in charge, 
or .standing in Super. 1672 Ctnveli’s Inierfr., Insuper, is a 
Word used by Auditors in their Accounts in the Exchequer, 
when they say so much remains in super to such an Ac- 
countant, that is, so much remains due upon such an Account. 
1706 in Phillips (ed. Kersey). 1708 in Tenues de la Ley. 

Insuperability (insizziparabi-lili). [f. next : 
see -irr.J The quality of being insuperable ; in- 
capability of being ‘ got over ’ or overcome. 

1721 Bailey, Insuperability, Invincibleness. 1822 J. W. 
Choker in C. Papers 2s_Aug. (1884), I do not believe in the 
insuperability of objections of that class. 1883 I.ongnc. 
Ma^. Sept. 525 A further difficulty, amounting to insuper- 
ability. 

Insupera'ble (inslzl-p^rabl), a. {sbi) [ad, L. 
insuperdbdlis, f. in- (In- 3) + siipeo'dbilis, f. superdre 
to overcome, surmount. Cf. obs. F. insuperable 
(14th c. in Godef., and stild in Cotgr. 1611), which 
was peril, in part the immediate source.] 

•[1. That cannot be overcome or vanquished ; un- 
conquerable, invincible. Obs. or merged in 3. 

C1340 Hamfole Perfect Living viii. Wks. 1895 I. 31 
luf es Insuperabel, when na thyng Jrut es contrary til gods 
lufe ouercomes it. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xvii. 
(Tollein. MS.), jlis ston makefr men insuperable, Ip&l key 
may not be ouercome \insuperabiles et invictos). 1490 
Q-pcxsox Eneydos xii. 44 Folke insuperable, .and iniiyncible 
in armes. 1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor. 637 Three 
hundred thousand fighting men .. all invincible soldiers, 
and appointed with armes insuperable. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 26. 444 To be able to effect .. all 
those things . . argues an insuperable Power. 1737 W histon 
Josephus, Antiq. xi. iii. § 3, Wine is the. .most insuperable 
of all thing.s. 1837 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 26 
Insuperable, foe-surpassing, give food to the institutor of 
this sacrifice. 

2. That cannot be surmounted or passed over. 
1660 H. More Myst, Godl. in. iii. 63 Whether we . . admire 
the height of some insuperable and inaccessible Rock or 
Mountaui. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 138 Over head up 
grew Insuperable'highth of loftie.st shade, Cedar, and Pine, 
and Firr, and branching Palm. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Aiitcr. I. I. 24 Such an insuperable barrier was placed 
between the two temperate regions. 1833 J. H. N ewman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) II. I. iv. 202 There is no insuperable gulf 
between themselves [Christians] and the rest of mankind. 
1863 Swinburne Poems <5- Bail, Anactoria 307 The in- 
superable sea. 

3- (from I and 2). Of difficulties, hindrances, 
etc. ; That cannot be 'got over’ or overcome; un- 
conquerable, invincible ; forming an impassable 
barrier to action, insurmountable. 

1637 Burton's Diary (1828) II. 199 Your debts are in- 
super-able upon you. 1711 Cotes in Rigaud Corr. Sii. Plen 
(1841) 1. 262 The want of his sight is certainly an insuperable 
disadvantage to him in several respects. 1744 Birch Life 
Boyle B.’s Wks. 1772 1 . p, Ixxiii, On account of his insuperable 
di.sinclination to entering into holy orders. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I, 51 An insuperable aversion to all kinds of 


piofitable labour. 1836 Sir B. Brodik Psychol. Inq. I. iv. 
129 Having been overcome by a .sense of insiipeialrle di-oiv-i- 
iiess. 1869 Farrar Pam. Speech iv. 1,1873) 121 The difficul- 
ties of this kind are insuperable. 

4. That cannot be surpassed, ‘beaten’, or ex- 
celled; unsurpassable. 

1849 Ruskin Sev, Lamps vi. § 10. 172 The str-ength .. 
whicli maintains its sculptured shapeliness for a time in- 
siipeiable. 1856 — Plod. Paint. 111. iv. xii. § :6 The per- 
fection of both these pa.ssages, as far as regards truth and 
tenderness of ima,uination, is quite insuperable. 1878 — 
Notes Turner 9 His most wonderful work in his own 
special manner, — in the perfect pieces of it insupeiable. 

B. as lb. An insuperable hindrance, twnce-use. 
1782 CovvPER Lett. Wks. 1S37 XV. 118 All these are so 
many insuperables in the way. 

Hence Insu-perahleness =lNSUrERAl?iLiTY. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Insuperablencss, invincibleness. 

Insuperably {insid psrabli), adv. [{. prec. -i- 
-LY ^.] In an insuperable manner, or so as not to 
be overcome; unconquerably; insurmountably. 

167s Baxter Cath. Theol. ii. i. gSoine say, that be [God] 
decreed to predetermine iiieir insuperably to the forbidden 
act. 1681 Grew llnseum 282 The kilter-, being so insuper- 
ably bard hinders the splitting of it. 1731 Johnson Rambler 
No. iSo r 8 Many who toil through the intiicacy of com- 
plicated systems are insuperably embarrassed with the least 
perplexity in common affairs. 1838-g Hallam Hist. Lit. HI. 
HI. v. §32. 252 From its nature it [the poem] is insuperably 
wearisome. i88oWArsoN Prince’s Quest (1892) 65 .An island 
of the middle sea In watei-y banieis bound insuperably. 

Insupportable (insE’po-r-.itab’l). [a. F. in- 
supporiable i,i4-i5lh c ), or ad. eccl.L. insupport- 
dbil-is (Hilaiy), f. in- (In- 3) + supporldre to carry, 
Support : see Supportable.] 

1. That cannot be supported, endured, or borne ; 
insufferable ; unbearable. 

1530PAI.SGR. 316/2 Insupportable, nat able to be sustayned, 
insupportable. 1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. 
xxxvi. 160 b, Constrained to insupportable tributes. 1600 
Holland Lhy xl. xlv. 10S8 A suddaine and insuportable 
.storme and tempest. 1661 Cowley Ess., Cromwell 11684) 65 
The insupportable Insolence of an ignoiant Mountebank. 
1791 Mrs. l<.K\iCi.\vev. Rom, P'oresi ix. Her distress became 
insupportable. 1839 Geo. FIi.iot A. Bede xvii, I., find 
them concur in the experience that great men are over-esti- 
mated and small men are insupportable. 

b. That cannot be suppoiled or sustained by 
grounds or reasons ; unjustifiable, indefensible. 

1649 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Paters (Camden) 144 His de- 
stiuccion wilbe .<=06 muclr f more insupportable and iire.x- 
cirsable. 1663 Gehbier Caunscl_^y Wlren a Plummer sets 
pounds of Candles used about his Sander, that trick prove 
as insupportable as that of one, who. .set m his Bill to have 
paid a hundred pound for Mustard, 
t 2. That cannot be sustained ; irresistible. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. vii. n He gan advaunce With huge 
force and insupportable mayne. 1693 Tl/em. Cl. Teckelyw. 
151 Ordinarily the Turks, who are insupportable with good 
Fortune, have little courage under bad. 1697 Po-iter Antiq. 
Greece iii. i. (1715’) 3 'I'hey were the most pugnacious and 
insupportable of Mankind. 

Insupportableness. [f. prec. + -nkss.] 
The quality of being insupportable or unbearable. 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia n. (1620) gg Then fell .she to so 
pitifull a declaration of the insupportablenesse of her desires, 
that [etc.]. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. ii. 50 The Prelates 
are not permitted to complain of their grievances, of the 
insupportableness of their [the Pope’s nephews] Pensions. 
1689 Cu/. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 313 MySeverall Letters of Com- 
plaint of y“ Insupportableness of it are Witnesses. 1889 
Cape Law Jrnl. igi [see Insufferablf.ness]. 
Insuppo'rtably, adv. [f. as prec. -k -ly2 .] 
In an insupportable degree or manner; insuffer- 
ably ; -f in esistibly. 

1671 Milton Samson 137 Safest he who .stood aloof, When 
insupportably his foot advanc't. 1679 Hist. Jetzer i A 
Person very learned . . but withall of a haughty spirit, and 
insupportably pi-oud. 1781 Cowi’F.r Wks. 1837 XV. 
82 People imagine they should he happy in circumstances 
which they would find insupportably burthensome in less 
than a week. 1864 tr. Vanibery's Trav. Cenir. Asia 182 
The weather was insupportably hot. 

Insupposable (in&up Ju-zab’l), a. [In- 3.] That 
cannot be supposed. 

1668 Howe Bless. Righteous (1825) 194 It was an insup- 
posable thing .they should be ignorant, a 1848 R. W. 
Hamilton Rew. Punishm. vii. (1853) 325 An infinite act 
against a finite nature is insupposeable. \Zgg Expositor 
Nov. 425 A moments consideration of 2 Corinthians should 
suffice to show how utterly insupposable this is. 

Insuppressible (insnpre-sib’D, a. [Ik- 3.] 
That cannot be suppressed ; incapable of suppres- 
sion ; irrepressible. 

1610 PIealey St. Aug. Citie of God 787 The will is such 
a foe to the passion, and the passion to the will, that they 
are for ever in-suppressible. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. 
lx. (1804) 432 Seized with insuppressible soirow at the 
pro.spect of my misery he bur.st into tears. I75S Young 
Centaur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 178 He shall find, that truth. . 
however . . injured, wounded, suppressed, is insuppressible, 
victorious, immortal. 1880 Swinburne Stud. Shaks. tp 
(ed. 2) 155 The beloved disciple of that insuppressible 
divine, the immortal and most reverend vicar of Meudon, 
Hence Insuppre-ssibly ai/zr., in a manner not to 
be suppressed (Webster, 1856). 

Insujjpressive (iiisypre-siv), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Insuppressible. 

1601 Shaks. Jul C. n. i. 134 But do not staine The euen 
vertue of our Enterprize, Nor th* insuppressiue Mettle ot 
our Spirits. 1742 Young WA TVt. vii. 390. 1778 Han. More 

P'lorio 1. 178 Though Florio tried a thousand ways, Truth s 
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insuppressive torch would hlare. 1844 Browning Colomle's 
Birthdtiy 11, The best Of her good pageant seemed its 
standers-by With insuppressive joy on everj' face ! 

Xiisurable (injuti’rab’l), a. [f. Insure v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being, or proper to be, insured 
(in sense 5 of the verb); sufficient to form a ground 
for insurance (esp. in phr. insurable interest). 

1810 Bentham Packing' (1821) 51 Situation not being in- 
surable, either at the Equitable or the Amicable. 1813 
Chron. in A 7 m. Reg. 302 At. .the period of the insurance. . 
he was notin insurable health. 1848 Ahnould flfirr. /wwn 
(1866) I. I. iii. 49 The parties. .are presumed to have an 
insurable interest in the property specified. 1884 Pall Mall 
G. 15 Jan. 1/2 Freight will no longer be insurable, or, if 
insurable, allowance will be made in the amount recovered 
for the expenses which the owner would have incurred, but 
did not in point of fact incur, in earning the freight. 

Hence Insurability, the quality of being insur- 
able. 

1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 244/2 Written opinions . . as to 
the insurability or uninsurabihty of the life of. .Harvey. 

Insurance (injua-rans). [Variant of Ensur- 
ANCE, with change of prefix as in Insukb.] 

' 1 * 1 . The action or a means, of ensuring or making 
certain: =Ensdkance i. Obs. 

1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm.YSe.A. Aiij, The acceptance 
of my former Labours hath given me faire hopes of an 
Insurance for these. 1678 N. Homes in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav. cxliv. IS To have God to be our Jehovah is the in- 
surance of happiness to us. niySS Mickle Bramin 
Philos. (R.), An offering grateful to their gods, as the most 
acceptable insuiance of the divine protection. 

i" 2 . = Assurance 3. Ohs. rare. 

1706 Farquhar Recruit. Officer u. i, Silv. Shall I venture 
to believe public report? Plume. You may, when ’tis 
backed by private insurance. 

tS. Betrotlial, affiance, troth-plighting, engage- 
ment to marry : = Ensukancb 2. Obs. 

a ISS3 Uuti.L Royster D. iv. vi (Arb.l 70 Dyd trot I kirowe 
afore of the insurance Betweene Gawyn Goodlucke, and 
Christian Custance? 

4. Comm. The act or system of insuring property, 
life, etc.; a contract by which the one parly (usually 
a company or corporation) undertakes, in consi- 
deration of a payment (called a. premium) propor- 
tioned to the nature of the risk contemplated, to 
seciue the other against pecuniary loss, by payment 
of a sum of money in the event of destruction of 
or damage to property (as by disaster at sea, fire, 
or other accident), or of the death or disablement 
of a person ; the department of business which 
deals with such contracts. Also called Assurance 
(and in lyth c. sometimes Ensurance). 

Assurance is the earlier term, used alike of marine and 
life insurance before the end of i6th c. Its general appli- 
cation is retained in the titles and policies of some long- 
established companies (e. g. the London Assurance Corpora- 
tion!. Insurance (in lyth c. also Ensurance) occurs first in 
reference tofire (1635 in Insure?/. 4', but soon became co- 
extensive with assurance, the two terms being synonymous 
in Magens 1755 (see Assurance s). Assurattce would pro- 
bably have dropped out of use (as it has almost done in U.S.), 
hut that Babbage in 1826 (see quot.) proposed to restrict 
insurance to lisks to property, and assurattce to life insur- 
ance. This has been followed so far that assurance is now 
rarely used of marine, fire, or accident insurance, and is 
retained in Great Britain in the nomenclatuie and use of 
the majority of life insurance companies. But in general 
popular use, htsurance is the prevalent term, Mr. T. B. 
Spiague, followed by others, considers assurattce., assure, 
assurer, etc., the pi oper words for the action of the com- 
pany o.r pel sons undei taking the risk, insurance, histtre, 
insurer, etc., for that of the person paying the premium. 
This would be in some respects a useful distinction, if it 
could be carried out ; but it would leave the members of 
mutual societies at once assurers and itisnrers. 

1651 [see sense si- 1663 Pepvs Diary i Dec., Money was 
taken up upon bottomary and insurance, and the ship left 
by the master and seamen upon rocks where .. she must 
perish. 1665 Manley Groiius' Lmv C. IVarres 80 The 
Covenant ofpreventing Danger (commonly called Insurance) 
fiequent among Merchants, added a Shadow of Law; 
whereby the incevtainty of the Event is usually transferred 
to another, with some certain Reward. 1693 E. Halley in 
Phil. Trans. XVII. 602 By what has been said, the Price 
of Insurance upon Lives ought to be regidated. 1711 
Act to Anne c. 26(f2YA) An Act for laying additional Duties 
on Hides and Skins . . (jilt and Silver Wire, and Policies of 
Insurance. Ibid. § 68 Any writing commonly called a 
Policy of Assurance or Insurance. 1735 Magens (.title) 
Essay on Insurances. Ibid. I. 12 On June the ist he sent 
aboard Ten Bales marked M, No. t to 10, which cost One 
Thousand Pounds ; and on that Day he had_ Insurance 
clone to that Value under the general expression of Mer- 
chandize. 1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859) II. 26 Making 
further inquiry as to the premium of insurance at L'Orient 
for vessels bound to or from America. 1817 W. Selwvn 
Lam Hisi Prins (ed. 4I 11 . 869 A policy of insurance is the 
instrument in which the terms of this agreement are set 
forth. 1826 BaUbage Assitr. of Lives Pref. note. The terms 
itisuraticesmA assuranceha.'vohe.e.vi used indiscriminately for 
contracts relative to life, fire, and shipping ; as custom has 
rather more frequently employed the latter term for those 
relative to life, I have in this volume entirely restricted 
the word assurattce to that sense. If this distinction be 
admitted assurance will signify a contract dependent on 
the duration of life, which must either happen or fad ; and 
insurance will mean a contract relating to any other uncer- 
tain event which may partly happen or partly fail. 1848 
Aunould Mar. Iitsiir. (1866) 1 . 1. i. 3 Marine Insurance., 
in its es.sentiai nature is a contract of indemnity. _ 1833 
A. Farr in Reg. General's talk Reft, Appendix p. xvii. The 
phrase ‘Life Insurance' is in every respect preferable to 


‘Life Assurance’. 1872 Wkartotls Law Le.v. s.v., The ' 
practice of marine insurance is older than insurance against 
fire and upon lives. While all fire and life insurances are 
made at the risk of companies .a large proportion of marine 
insurances is made at the risk of individuals called under- 
writers. 1893 Relton Pire Insur. Companies 6 It having 
been decided that the Court [created by 43 Eliz. c. 12] had 
no jurisdiction in the case of Life Insurances, it is evident 
that it could not have had any in the ca.se of Fire Insur- 
ances, which .. did not exist in Great Britain when the Act 
was passed. 

b. The sura paid for insuring; the premium. 

1666 Land. Gaz. No. 100/3 The Insurance upon our Convoy 

to the Levant is very high. 1806 Hutton Course Math 1 . 
127 To find the insurance on 107/, for 117 days, at 4^ per 
cent, per annum. 1833 Hr. Martineau Loom ^ Lugger i. 
i. 12 Upon the payment of an insurance of ten pei cent. 
Mod. His Insurance falls due this month. 

c. The sum to be recovered in case of the occur- 
rence of the contingency ; the amount for which 
property or life is insured. 

1838 De Morgan Mss. Probah. 227 The piesent value of 
such an insurance as the preceding. 

t d. Slioi t for insurance -office. Obs. rare. 

1722 De Foe Col. facie (tZ^o) 54 One Stewart ..kept a 
wager-office and insurance. 

5. attrih. and Comb, (in sense 4 ), as insurance 
/broker, company, office,. policy, rate. 

1651 Culpepper HiAvA fudgem. Dis. (1658) 176 When 
the matter .. remains still within the lungs .. there's but 
little security of life : and I am confident never a one 
of the Colledge keeps an insurance office for such a busi- 
nesse, nor will ensure thereupon at 50 per cent. 1680 (title\ 

(Br. Mus. ) •A.n advertisement from the Insurance 

Office for houses at the Backside of the Royal Exchange. 
a 1776 R. James Diss. fevers (1778) 24 An insurance broker, 
in Castle .Alley, near the Royal Exchange. 1781 Cowper 
Friendship 106 Like Hand-in-Hand insurance plates. Most 
unavoidably creates The thought of conflagration. 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Self-Reliance Wks. (Bohn) I-. 36 The insur- 
ance-office increases the number of accidents. 1896 A lllmtt's 
Syst. Med 1 . 484 The rapid, nervous, palpitating ‘insurance 
heart’, .so constantly obseived among candidates for life 
assurance. 1899 Wesim. Gaz. ii Apr. 2/2 To deteimine 
whether we cannot agree together to leduce our respective 
insurance-rates. 

+ lusu'rancer. Obs. See also Ensurancee. 
[f. prec. + -Eitk] One who gives ‘insurance’ or 
assuiance ; one who insures or makes sure. 

1683 Dryben Thren. August. 186 The vain Insurancers of 
life [physicians]. 1742 Blair Grave 188 'I'he far-famed 
sculptor, and the laurell’d bard, Those bold insurancers of 
■deathless fame, Supply their little feeble aids in vain. 

Insurant (inJuK-rant). [f. Insure v. + -antI .] 
One who effects or obtains an insurance (whether on 
his own life or that of another); the person to 
whom an insurance policy is issued. 

1853 W. Farr in Rey. Generals tzih Rep. App. p. xvii. 
The Tnsuree performs two functions ; which are separated 
when a third party (Insurant) procures the policj' and pays 
the premium. Under one aspect the same person is the 
Itisuree, under another he is the Insurant. 1883-6 Post 
Off. Insurance Regulations, All amounts due in lespect of 
insurances or Annuities will be credited to the Insurants' 
or Annuitants' .Savings Bank accounts. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 
10 Mar, 2/3 By the ‘ Natiual Premium System ' the premiu lU 
payable increases with the age of the insurant. 

t InsU’rde, Obs. rare. \yA. 0¥ . etisourd-re 
to arise, spring up, partly assimilated to the I., 
prototype insitrgere: see Insukge z/.J intr. To 
arise, spring up; =In.sbege 1. 

1521 WoLSEY Let. to Hen. VIII in St. Papersf. 86 Suche 
ambiguities as mougbt insurde of and upon the said article. 

luSTUfe (injiwr), v. [Variant •of Ensure (with 
substitution of In- 2 for En- l), orig. used in all 
the senses of that word; now established in sense 4 
(efi Ensure 7 ), and fairly common in senses 5 
and 6 .] 

f 1. irons. To make (a person) sure {of sc thing); 
to give security to (a person) for the fulfilment of 
something: cf. Assure 127 . 9 , Ensure v. i, 2 . Obs, 
c 1440 Proinp. Part', zfsilz. Insuryn, or make suere, as- 
securo. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr, Life (1747) III. 21 Thus 
Christ .. hath taken the most effectual Care to insure the 
mutual Performance of this everlasting Covenant tu both 
Parties. .to insure God of our performing our Part .. and to 
insure us of God's performing his Part. 

t2. To pledge one’s credit to (a person), or to 
the truth of (a statement); to tell (a person) con- 
fidently (that something is so) ; to guarantee : = 
Assure v. 10, Ensure v. 3, 4. Ohs. 

c 1460 Towneley Jllyst. xxi. 36 His self shalle not 'excuse 
hym ; To you 1 insuie it. 1509 E!.\rclay Stiyp of Polys 
1(1874) II' 32q The glas shall shewe the the same I the 
insure. 1333 Frith Atisw. fl/nxe Wks. (1573) 115/2, I insure 
you, I neither will nor can cease to speake. cis6o T. Pres- 
ton Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV, 220, I insure you he 
is a king most vile and pernicious. 

1 3. To engage by a pledge or contract, esp. for 
or by marriage ; to betroth, espouse : = Assure v. 
4, Ensure v. 5. Obs. rare. 

1530 Palsgr. S92/1, I insuer a man or woman by maryage. 
4. Comm. To secure the payment of a sum of 
money in the event of loss of or damage to pro- 
perty (esp. by casualty at sea, or by fire, or other 
accident), or of the death or disablement of a 
person, in consideration of the payment of a pre- 
1 miura and observance of certain conditions; to 


effect an insurance upon. Said either of the person 
who pays the premium, or of the office or under- 
write! s who undertake the lisk. For the latter 
many offices and writers prefer assure (now esp. 
in reference to life insurance). The object of the 
vb. is either (a) the amount secured, or (b) the 
property or life, sometimes the peison : see quots. 

In 17th c. also Ensure (sense 7). For usage as to insure 
and assure see further under Insurance 4. 

a. 1635 Draft of Petition to KingpP. R. O.) (Walford 
Ettcycl. Insur. III. 439), Authorising your petitioner to 
ensure all ymur majesty’s .subjects whatsoever for soe much 
of theii estates combustible as they themselves shall conceive 
in danger of Fire, not taking above tid. per centum yearly 
for soe much soe insured. 1663 Pepvs Diary 30 Nov, As 
much more insured upon his ship and goods as they were 
worth. 1688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2322/4 Where all Persons 
may Insuie an Hundred Pound on a Brick House, for SLx 
Shillings for one Year. 1838 De Morgan Mss. Probab. 
214, 2/. X3J. td. is the premium for insuring loof. at the end 
of the j’ear in which a life of 30 fails. 1837 Chambers' 
Infonn. II. 557/1 An individual incurring a risk in behalf 
of another, or having a laige claim upon him in the form 
of de'ot, can insure upon the life of that person such a sum 
as would be sure to cover all loss in the event of. death. 

b. 1635 [see a]. 1663 Pepvs Diary 18 May, Was before 

the King . . discours'ng about insuring some of the King's 
goods. 1680 Loud. Gaz. No. 1514/4 Samuel Vincent Esq. ; 
and Doctor Nicolas Barbon, and others, have lately made 
Propositions in Print far Insuring Houses from Fire. 1682 
Ibid. No. 1683/4 The City of London are about to Insure 
Brick-houses at 485. and ^d. per Cent. 1711 Addison Sfect. 
Ncl s P3, I hope that be has been wise enough to insure his 
House. 1753 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 326/2 He bad 
granted his bond, and been at the expence of insuring his 
life for the money. 1817 W. Selwvn Law Nisi Prius (ed. 4) 
II. 878 Goods were insured on board a vessel on a voyage 
from Liverpool to Palermo. 1870 T. R. Sprague in yotil. 
Inst. Actuaries XVI. 77 The more coirect distinction I be- 
lieve to be that a man insures the life of himself or of .some 
•other person, or his house, or his ship [etc.], and that the 
Office assures to him in each of these cases a sum of money 
payable in ceitain'Contingencies. Hence the Office is called 
the assurer ot assurets, and the man t)se. assured', while 
we may speak either of the life assuted or the life insured, 
also of the sum assured or the .sum insured, according as 
we take the point 'Of view of the Office or of the individual. 
1883 Chambers' Encycl.\ .ta'ilt In older to in.snre a life, 
the insurer must ■either himself be ‘the life', or must have 
a pecuniary intei>est in the life. 

c. absol. QT iattr. To imdei take insurance risks; 
to effect an insurance. 

1653 [see Insurance 5] Atgts.for ittsuring Houses 

fromPire CRsMotit Encycl Insur. III. 446), Neither would 
aman. .be disquieted with the too late. ad vice of his friends, 
every one blaming, and asking why did he not ittsurel Or 
be tormented by his own thoughts with the wish I had in- 
sured. 1693 Levbourn Panarithtnologia tWalford I. 487), 
Suppose you ship 300 of goods for Jamaica, .you go to the 
Assu. Office behind the Royal Exchange in Lond., and there 
acquaint the clerk you will insure for ,^200 or;,r25o, or, if 
you will, the whole/; 300. .upon such ship for so much goods 
as you have on board. 3828 Webster s. v., This com- 
pany insures at 3 per cent, or at a low premium. 3838 Ln. 
St. Leonards Handy-Bk. Prop. Law v. 29 The tenant's 
neglect to insure, or his insuring in an office, .not authorised 
by his lease. 

5 . trails. To make certain, to secure, to guarantee 
(some thing, event, 'Ctc.) : = Assure ■&. 5, 7 u, En- 
sure V. 8, 9. 

1681-6 [see sense i], 1805 W. Irving Knicherh. vn. xdii. 
(1849) 450 Such siipineness insures the very evil from which 
it shrinks. 1823 Mrs. Sherwood Hist. Geo. Desmond 19 
Pie had insured for me the situation of a 'writer on the 
Bengal establishment. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps yi § S. 
17c Want of care in the points which insure the building’s 
endurance. ax862 Buckle Civiliz. viii. (1873)462 An ardour 
which could hardly fail to insure success. 

6. To make safe, to secure, to guarantee {against, 
from ) : = Assure z/. i c, Ensure w. 6. 

1724 Swift Drafier's Lett. Wks. 3755 V. it. 122, I cannot 
say, L would insure it from the hands of the common hang- 
man. 1823 Jefferson Wks 1859 I. 307 A recur- 

rence to these letters 'now insures me against errois of 
memory. 131864 J- Burns Mem, <5- Rem. (1879) 3®^ The 
evidence of trials past does not insure them against trials 
that may come. 

Hence InsuTing nil. sb. (usually in sense 4). 

1646 W. Bridge Saints llidingpl. (1647) 17 But there is 
an Insuring-Office set up in the Gospel, as to the venture of 
our eternities. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1668/4 The City of 
London have published their Intentions to Insure Houses 
from Fire, which may delay some Persons from Insuring. 
1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 83 P’he Friendly Society 
of London, for Insuring of Houses. 3813 Zeluca III. 59 
She had done with the insuring system. 

Insured (inJu^'Jtd), ppl. a. [f. Insure v. -f 
-ED '.] Assured, guaranteed, etc. : see the verb. 
Usually ahsol. (in sense 4 of the verb) : The person 
(or persons) to whom an insurance upon property 
is to be paid on the occurrence of loss or damage, 
or upon whose death or disablement a (life or ac- 
cident) insurance becomes due ; =Assttbbd B. 

1681 Loud. Gaz. No. 366S/4 A Paper .. which shews that 
the Insured cannot have greater advantage from the City. 
17SS Magens Jnsurances I. 7 With this particular Obliga- 
tion . . that the Insured shall neglect or omit nothing that 
may be for the Interest of the Insurer, whose Right is 
properly to be set forth and defended. 184a Sir f. A. 
Park's Mar, Insur. (ed. 8) 11 . xxiv. 987 No insurance 
shall take place till the premium be actually paid by the 
Insured, his heir, or their agent or agents. 1870 [see Insure 
V. 4h]. Wharton's Lam Le.x, s.v. Under- 

taking to pay .specified sums upon the death of the insured. 

Ill -a 
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Insuree (iiijrio:rr ). [f. Insuee v. + -ee : cf. 
insurer.'] A person whose life (or property) is 
insured. (Correlative to Insheek 2 ; identical with 
Insurer but from a different point of view.) 

*853 W._ Farr in Re^. Geaeral's izik Rep. App. p. -xvii. 
Two parties are concerned, the person who grants (Insurer) 
and the person whose life is in the policy (Insuree). Jbid. 
p. xxi, In Mutual Societies the insurees are partners. 1857 
Chambers' Inform. II. 557/2. 

Insurer (inJuaToi). [f. Insure + -erC See 
also Ensubeh.] One who or that which insures. 

1 . One who or that which makes sure or certain, 
guarantees, etc. ; see the verb. Now rare in gen. 
sense, exc. as transferred from 2. 

i6S4 W. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. xl. § 3. 231 This 
befals them, \vhen heautie .proves an insurer of the lasting- 
ness of this life. 1687 Dryden Hind <$• P. i. 148 Faith is 
the best insurer of thy bliss. 1754 Hay Ess. Deformity 25 
O Temperance ! . . Thou Prolonger of Life ! Thou Insurer of 
Pleasure ! Thou Piomoter of Business 1 1880 Preble Hist, 
of Flag 164 The mysterious Scandinavian standard.. the 
supposed insuier of victory., was on board his(Sweyn’s] 
ship. _ iZi^\Faritm (N. Y.) 659 A democratic form of govern- 
ment is no better than an aristocratic or a monarchical form 
as an insurei against our human nature. 

2 . Comm. One who contracts, in consideration 
of the payment of a premium, to indemnify a per- 
son against pecuniary loss in the event of destruction 
of or damage to property, or against a particular 
event (see Insure v. 4) ; an underwriter. Also 
called Assurer {Assuror), which is preferred by 
many in connexion with life insurance. 

i6s4-ifi6o [see Ensureu]. 1663 Pepvs Diary i Dec., His 
ship, .is brought by one sent for on purpose by the insurers, 
into the Thames, with her cargo. iMo Land. Gaz. No. 
i5t7/4 The said Insurers have agreed, That such persons as 
shall subscribe .. shall have the like benefit of a years pur- 
chase. 1692 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 635 That instead 
of the common insurers on the Exchange, who take from 
10 to ,[[40 per cent., that his majestic be the insurer him- 
selfe at £5 per cent. 1755 Magens Insurances 1 . 7 The 
Intent and Meaning of those who pay a valuable Consider- 
ation for Insurance, i.s, that the Insuiers shall stand in their 
Place and Stead. 1817 W, Sei.wyn Law Nisi Priits fed. 4) 
II. 941 But if a ship . . does all in her power to rejoin the 
convoy, this will be considered as a sufficient compliance 
with the warranty, so as to render the insurers liabl^ 1842 
Sir y.A, Park's Mar. Insur. (ed. 8) I. i. 33 The insurers 
were held liable for an accident which happened to the goods 
on board the lighters. 1899 H. W. Manley in Insurance 
Rec. I Dec. 563 According to the principles of the construc- 
tion of the English language, the insurer is the one who 
insures, that is, in life and fire insurance, the company. 

3 . One who insures (his own or another’s) life, 
or who pays for the insurance of his property from 
loss at sea, fire, etc. 

In order to distinguish this from the prec. sense, insurance 
offices, etc., usually employ the term assn,red or insured ; 
itnuree, insurant have also been substituted, or 2 and 3 
distinguished as assurer {-or) and insurer ; see note to 
Insurance 4, 

1753 Scots Mag. Apr. 164/2 Every, .insurer shall be entitled 
to nave the premium which was paid. ., imputed for insur- 
ing any other house. 1766 ENTtcK London IV. 262 Every 
insurer signs a deed of settlement, by which he is not only 
insureil, but insures all that have signed that deed, from 
losses in their houses by fire, *812 H. & J. Smith Rej. 
Addr., Tale Drury L., The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 
Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, Th' Exchange, where 
old insurers run, The Eagle, where the new. 1837 Cham- 
bers’ Inform. II. 559/2 The great bulk of insurers are between 
27 and 40, the time about which men in this country begin 
to feel the responsibilities of a family. 1879 CasselFs Techn. 
Educ. I, 187 Lloyd's was originally a co&e-house at which 
insurers and underwriters met, 

Instirge (insjJudg), v. Now rare. Also 6 en- 
sourge. [ad. L. insurg^re to rise upon or to, f. 
in- (In- 2) -p surgere to rise. In form and sense 
partly through. Fr. : cf. (in sense i) OF. s'insurgir 
(1414 in Godef.), and (in sense 3) inod.F. s’in- 
surger (i6th c. in Godef. Compl.)^ 

intr. To arise, spring up. {— 0 ¥. ensmrdre, 
s'insurgir). -Obs. - 

1323 WoLSEY Let. to Hen, VIII in St. Papers 1 . 117 Tlie 
manyfolde difficulties which have insurged. *327 Ibid. I. 
240 If in the communicacion or debating therof. .ther shulde 
insurge any doubte or difficulte. .she wolde so interpone her 
auctorlte. 1532 Hen. VIII Proclam, abolishing fawer of 
Pope (ed. 2, 153s, in Soc. Antiq., Prod. 1 . 78), We. .perceyii- 
yng rlghtwel what great reste, quietnes, and tranquilite of 
conscLens & manyfold other commodities might insurge & 
arise viito them. 1548 Hall Chrou,, Edw. IV 223 That 
there should insurge hereafter, no newe commocion within 
the realme again. 1376 N ewton Leinnie's Complex. (1633) 
192 And not this discommodity alone, but certaine other 
sickly and foule affections insurge thereupon, 
f 2 . intr. Of the sea : To surge or rush in tipon. 
X334 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 9 The find and rage of the sea 
..insurgyng vppon suche decayed tenementes in times of 
tempest. 

+ 3 . intr. To rise in opposition or insurrection 
against ; to make insurrection, revolt. Obs. 

133* More Confut. Tindale Wks. 724/1 All the heretikes 
that rebelle againste it, nor all , the tyrauntes vppon earth 
that ensourge & oppugne it [the Church], c 1340 tr. Pol. 
Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 183 Cuthredus . . beinge en- 
damaged with manie injuries by the Mercians . . insurged 
mannefullie againste them. 1348 Uoall Erasin. Petr- Luke 
Pref. 3 b, Anlichriste followyng the steppes of his father 
Lucifer . . also hath ensourged against heauen. *577-87 
Holinshkd Ckron. I. 42/1 The duefe cause of the Brituns 
insurging against the Komans. ci6i« J. Melville in 


Morison A. Melville vli. (1898) 84 He, insurging with 
graitter bauldnes & foice of langage buir out the mater. 

4 , trans. To stir up ; to raise in tumult, hostility, 
or insurrection. Obs. exc. as nonce-wd. 

1796 Monthly Rev. XX. 568 You insurge the people. 1883 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 498/2 He [Miranda] saw a good deal of 
Pitt, who had determined to make use of him to ‘insurge’ 
the Spanish colonies. 

Hence InsuTged ppl. a. 

1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIITzyPa, The Kynges highnes 
was credebly ceitefied of this new insurged insurrection. 

+ InSUTge, sb. Obs. rare~‘^. [f. Insuhge v.] 
A heaving or rising; an upheaval. 

c riss'HAnvsFiEi.ri Divorce Hen. K /77 (Camden) 177 She 
was tossed and tumbled by therageous insurges of the seas, 
of the wind and water. 

Insurgeuce (inswMd^&s). [f. as .next : see 
-ence; ct. mod.F. itisurgence {Iditrii).] The ac- 
tion of rising against authority ; a rising, revolt. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 88 Certain to give way 
befoie the necessary insurgence of Reason insisting 011 
freedom, 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola Ixxi, There was a moral 
insurgence in the minds of grave men against the Court of 
Rome. 1868 — Sp. Gipsy His many- voiced self. .Whose 
hungry needs.. Made loud insurgence. 

Xlisurgeucy' (insil jdg&isi). [f. next ; see 
-ENCY.] 1 he quality or slate of being insurgent ; 
the tendency to rise in revolt ; =:prec. 

1803 Edxuin III. 174 The internal insurgency he feared 
not putting a speedy termination to by the vigour of his 
proceedings. 1822 Examiner 273/2 The consequence . . 
would be riot, insurgenej', and rapine. 1833 Biackw. Mag. 
XXXIH. 731 The Insurgency was not put down. 1836 
Grindon Life xvi. (1875) 204 Good books alleviate care, 
repress the insurgency of evil passions, 1879 G. Msreuith 
Egoist III. ix. 173 The circumstance of its prevailing suc- 
cessfulness . . heaped stores of insurgency in the Celtic bosom. 
Insurgent (ins^ud^&t), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
insurgeut-em, pr. pple. of insurgere to rise up ; see 
In SURGE v. and -ent. Cf. obs. F. insurgent sb. 
(now insurgi).] 

A. adj. 1 . Rising in active revolt. Also fig. 

1814 Scott Wav. xxxviii, A broad white ensign .. an- 
nounced that the garrison was held by the insurgent 
adherents of the House of Stewart. 1843 Ld. Campbell 
Chancellors (1857) I. vi. 112 The insurgent barons dictated 
whatever clauses they deemed desirable. 1847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. {1867) II. 13 The insurgent mind of Abelard took up 
the same position. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley xi, Its electric 
passage left her veins kindled, her soul insurgent. 

2 . Of the sea or a flood : Surging up or nishing in. 
1849 Arnold Mycer/nus 40 Some force.. Bears earth, 
and heaven, and men, and gods along Like the broad volume 
of the insurgent Nile. *803 Norman Gale Country Muse, 
Reguiescam, The loss.. Of no more hearing rebel waves In- 
surgent on the shore. 

B. sb. One who rises in revolt against consti- 
tuted authority ; a lebel who is not recognized as 
a belligerent. 

1763 Falconer Demagogue 377 His sanction will dismay, 
And bid th’ insurgents tremble and obey. 1801 Wellington 
Mem. Seringapalam in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1 . 348 In regard 
to the insurgents in Malabar, the war against them cannot 
be carried on at all without assistance. 1812 G. Chalmers 
Dom. Ecan. Ct. Brit. 164 [Why] it was, that the vast strength 
of Britain did not beat down the colonial insurgents, not in 
one campaign, but in three. 1851 GALLENGA /ra/y 133 He 
acceded to all the immediate demands of the insurgents. 

Insurge'SCeuce. rare, [f. L. type *iTisur- 
gesc-ere, inceptive of insurgere to rise up + -ENCE.] 
Tendency to rise in insurrection. 

x88i Symonds Renaiss. Italy (1898) IV. v. 244 This in- 
surgescence of all classes . . threatened the very fabric of 
society. 

Insuring : see under Insure v. 

Insur mountable (insormau -nlab’!) , fli. [In- 3 ; 
peril, after F. insurmontable (Cotgr. 1611).] That 
cannot be surmounted, overcome, or passed over. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Itisnrmoutiiable, that cannot be 
overcome by Labour and Industry, a 1704 Locke (J.), This 
difficulty is insurmountable, 'till I can make simplicity and 
variety the same. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian vi, The 
angles of the insurmountable walls which fenced the garden 
from the precipices below. 1848 Lytton Harold vii. iv, The 
rock is well nigh insurmountable to those who know not the 
passes. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 130 Perhaps 
those prejudices might not prove insurmountable. 1876 T. 
Hardy Ethelberta (1890) 292 Between himself and her 
there was that kind of division which is more insurmount- 
able than enmity. 

Hence lusurmouutabiTity (Craig, 1847) ; In- 
ETtrjuou'ntableness, the state or quality of being 
insurmountable (Bailey vol. II, 1727); Insur- 
mountably adt)., so as not to be surmounted or 
overcome; ‘invincibly, unconquerably’ (J. 1755). 

*860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1863) 62/2 , 1 do not think that the 
people of England have deserved to be, without trial, stigma- 
tized as insurmountably prejudiced against anything which 
can be proved to be good either for themselves or for others. 

Ins’orpa'ssa'ble, a. rare. [In-S.] Incapable 
of being surpassed. 

1839 J. C. Hobhouse (Ld. Broughton) Italy xvii. II. 137 
note, The effect was instantly discovered to be insurpassabfe. 
Insurrect (ins»re-kt), w. rare. [f. L. insur- 
rect-, ppl. stem of insurgh'e to rise up (see Insubge 
v.) ‘, in sense 2, a back-formation from next.] 

+ 1 . intr. To arise. Obs. 

*658 R. Franck North. Mem. (1694) 202 From whence 
there insurrect such pernicious Vapours, as nauseate the Air. 


2 . To rise in insurrection or revolt. 

1821 Byron Diary g Jan., They mean to insurrect here 
..though I don't think them in foice or heart sufficient 10 
make much of it. 1887 Spectator i Oct. 1303 'J he peop'ie 
are in spirit in insurrection, yet they do not insurrect. 

Insurrection (insnre-kjan). Also 5 -rexyon, 
5-6 -rec(e)ion, -yon, 6 -rexsion. [a. F. insitr- 
redion, ad. rare L. insurredidn-em, n. of action f. 
insurgere : see Insdege.] 

1 . The action of rising in arms or open resistance 
against established authority or governmental re- 
straint ; with pL, an instance of this, an armed 
rising, a revolt ; an incipient or limited rebellion. 

1459 Rolls of Par It. V . 346/2 He [Jack Cade], .wrote letters 
to- many Citees . . to have made a comon insurrection 1461 
Poston Lett. No. 401 II. 27 Yll dysposed peisones, defame 
..me.. how that I intend to make Insurexyones contiaii 
unto the law. 1333 Coverdalb Ezra iv. 19 This cite of 
olde hath made wsurreccion agaynst kynges. 1348 Hai i. 
Chron., Rich. Ill Other dyd secretely move and sollicite 
the people to rise and make an insurrecion. 1577-87 Holin- 
SHED Chron. I. 98/2 The remnant of the Britains therefore 
withdrew. .into Cornwall, and into Wales, out of which 
countries they oftentimes brake out, and made insuirections 
vpon the Saxons. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenoi's Trav. 

I. 277 The Moors made an Insurrection, and made one 
Osman their first Dey. 1835 Milman Eat. Chr. iv. ix. (1864) 

II. 418 The people broke out in instant insurrection, declar- 
ed their determination to renounce their allegiance. 1838 
Buckle Civiliz. (1873) II. viii. 393 Insurrections are gene- 
rally wrong ; revolutions are always right. 

b. fig. 

1641 Milton Ch. Gcnd. i. vi, If God afterwaid gave, or 
permitted this insurrection of Episcopacy, it is to he fear’d 
he did it in his wrath. 1780 Blair Serin, ied.3) IL ii. 35 He 
[who hath no uile over his spirit] lies open to every insur- 
lection of ill-humour. 1887 Lowell Democr. 15 It is not 
the insuirections of ignorance that are dangerous, but the 
revolts of intelligence. 

2 . The action of rising up ; upheaval, rare. 

1864 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (18E0) I. 264 Every winter, 

the whole glacier surface rises to replace the summer's waste, 
not with progressive wave, .but with silent level insurrection, 
as of ocean tide, the giay sea-crystal passes by. 

Insurrectional (ins^re-kjanal), a. [f. prec. 
•f -AL: cd.F .insurredionnel{\'i<fi> inDid.Ac^.).] 
Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrection. 

1801 Ld. Campbell Let. Apr. in Life (i88r)I. 66 Ministers 
are. .exceedingly alaimed at the insuirectional spirit which 
has shown itself in different parts of the countty. 1832 
Examiner 556 '2 'J'o excite at Rheims an insurrectional 
movement. 1883 Pall Mall G. 16 May_i/i Rus.sia did not 
interfeie even by encouraging insurrectional bands. 

Hence Insurre'ctionally adv., in an insurrec- 
tional way, from an insurrectional ]ioinL of view. 

1848 Taii's Mag. XV. 525 Paris was laid down on a map 
Lnsurreclionally. Herstrongandweak points were explained. 
1880 G. Meredhii Tragic Com, viii. (1881) 141 He was 
insurrectionally notorious in morals and menacingly in 
politics. 

Insurrectionary (ins^re’kpnari), {sbi) 
[f. as prec. + -ary.] 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of insurrec- 
tion ; addicted to insurrection. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace iv. Wks. IX. 44 On their mui- 
derous insurrectionary system, their own lives aie not .sure 
for an hour. 1837 Carlyle P'r. Rev. III. in. i, This huge 
Insurrectionary Movement, .has swept away Royalty, Aris- 
tocracy, and a King’s life. 1891 Spectator 13 June, As 
a. .fact, London is the least insurrectionary of cities. 

2 . humorous. Tending to raise itself. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 28 A sign-board presented at 
either end an insurrectionary bottle. Ibid. 211 His trouseis 
working up ..above his knees, an insurrectionary movement 
which I also was unable to suppress in ray own. 

B. sb. A person who engages in insurrection. 
1893 Nation (N. Y.) 9 Feb. 95/3 All Spanish traditions of 
law and order are so bound up with Catholicism that re- 
ligious innovators, like the Protestant missionaries, neces- 
.sarily seem insun eclionaries. 

t Insurrextiouer. Obs. rare. [See -eri.] 
= prec. B. 

_ a 1734 North Exam. (1740) 418 What had the people got 
if the Parliament . . had colleagued with Venner and other 
insurrectioners? 

lusurre’ctionism. [See -isir.] The prin- 
ciple of revolt against constituted authority. 

1890 G. B._ Shaw Fab. Ess. Socialism 192 They_ welcome 
Socialism, insurrectionism, currency craze. _ Ibid. 193 A 
piece of unpractical catastrophic insurrectionism. 

Insurrectionist (inscre-kjanist). _ [f. Insur- 
rection -f- -1ST.] One who takes part in an insur- 
rection, or who advocates revolt against authority. 

184s Whittier Pr. Wks. (1889) II. 266 The insurrectionists 
were speedily crushed into subjection. _ 1833 Milman Lat. 
Chr. VI. 125 Not indeed that such insurrectionists weie 
likely to look with much respect on the exorbitant wealth 
of the clergy. i88z si^th Cent. Oct, 5S2_ A few of the moie 
energetic spirits muster courage to rise up against the 
system, and these become insuriectionists. 

atirib, 1899 Literary Guide i Nov. 172/2 We cannot alto- 
gether bless this perky and insurrectionist attitude. 

Insurrectionize (ins^rckjanaiz), V. [f. as 
prec. -h -IZE.] 

1 . trans. To raise in insurrection. 

i8zz Examiner 193/1 A conspiracy formed to insurrer- 
tionize Poland. 1831 Sir F. Palgrave Norm, fr_Eng.l. 
552 The deposed Count Bernard insurrectionized the 
country. ^ ... 

I 2. intr. To make insurrection ; to rise in insur- 
I rection. 
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1841 Gen. P. Tno.Mp.soN Exerc. (1842) VI. 44 That ceasing 
to be a ‘ slave class ’ they might iiisurrectlonize no more. 

t lusurre'ctious, a. Obs. rare. [f. IssuK- 
BECTION : see -ous.J Given to insurrection, titr- 
bulenl, nniuly. 

1631 J. Done Polydoron 125 None excelleth another but 
in good and vertuous actions or in suppressing insurrections 
passions. 

t InstU’re'Ctive, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. insur- 
rect-, ppl. stem of insurge re (see Insuhgb) + -IVE.] 
Prone to insurrection ; of insurgent character. 

1593 Nashe T. (1613) 28 They are no winds but 

insurrectiue sins, which so posses.se the waues with the 
spyrite of raging. Ibid. 155 Thys didst thou to mortifie 
thy insurrectiue masse of corruption. 

"f Insurre'Ctor. Obs. rare. [a. mecl. or mod. 
L. insurrector, agent-n.from imurgere to In surge.] 
An insurgent. 

[tr 1458 T. Gascoigne Loci e Libro Veritaium (1881I 174 
Homines _qui vocabantur insuirectoies occiderunt duos 
episcopos in Anglia.] 1658 R. Franck North. Mem. (r694) 
87 A strong citadel . . erected on purpose to reduce insur- 
rectors. 1^7 Waterhouse 26 Popular 1 eadine.ss 
to seize upon Insurrecrors. 

Insusceptibility (insiiseptibi-litij. [f. next : 
see -ITY.J The quality of being insusceptible ; 
want of susceptibility. 

_ i82i_ Coleridge in Blachw. Mag. X. 249 The object is 
identified with the subject, both positively by the act of the 
subject, and negatively by insusceptibility of outnes,s in the 
object. 1822-34 Goodes Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 655 The same 
kind of insusceptibility to the action of the contagion of 
yellow fever. 1884 Congreg. Year Bk. 6 g Insusceptibility 
to the touch and in.spiratioii of goodness and truth. 

Insusceptible (insiSse-ptib’l), a. [In- 3; 
perh. after P'. insttsceptible (161I1 c. in Littre).] 
Not susceptible ; not able or apt to receive im- 
pressions ; not liable to be affected or influenced 
by something or in some way. 

a. Const, of {pxi action, process, or condition). 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1043 It is not altogether 

insusceptible of mutation. 1742 Fielding y. Andrews i. v. 
You shall never persuade me that your heart is .so insuscep- 
tible of affection. 1821 Shelley Hellas Pref., The subject 
..is insu-sceptible of being treated otherwise than lyrically. 
1899 R. H. Charles Eschatol. x. 378 Souls iu Sheol were 
conceived as insusceptible of ethical progres.s. 

b. Const, lo (an influence or agency). 

1808 Jkled. Jrnl. XIX. 197 In other.s, vaccine inoculation 
did not take effect; consequently they were not lendered 
insusceptible to the infection of the sniall-pox. 1877 
Beockett Cross ij- Cr. 264 Insusceptible to all tho.se in- 
fluences . . which so powerfully affect most peoples. 1898 
igif/t Cent. XLIV. 1000 The one, heavy, slow, insusceptible 
to violent passion. 

c. elltpt. without construction. 

1830 Fraser's Mag. I. 577 Coarse animal passion and 
animal craft, at once energetic and insusceptible. 1880 
MacCormac Antisept. Surg. 83 Tliis number of insuscep- 
tible or, as I may call them, not poisonable people, must be 
left out of account. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Bis. vii, 14a 
To remove the entire population of the neighbourhood with 
the exception of the insusceptible. 

Iiisusce*ptive, a. [In- 3 .] s=prec. 

1752 Johnson B ambler No. 198 rp The sailor was wholly 
insusceptive of the softer passiou.s. 

t lustispe'ct, a. Obs. [In- 3 .] Unsuspected ; 
not to be suspected. So ’[Instispccted a. Obs., 
unsuspected, of which one has no suspicion. 

1606 Bisnie Kirk-Bm-iall xili. D j b, The constant silence 
of the insuspect auncients does testifie their niisknowledg- 
ment and disclamation of the .same. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseitd.Ep.w.vi. 58 Their penetrating natures, their invisible 
paths, and insuspected effects, are very considerable. 

t lususUTrate, v. Obs. rare-°. [f. L. in- 
siisurrat-, ppl. stem of itisusurrdre : see next.] 
trails. ‘ To whisper one in the ear’ (Bailey, 1727). 
t Insusurra'tion. Ohs. ran, [ad. L. in- 
susurrdtion-em, n. of action f. insusurrdre, f. iiv- 
(In- 2 ) 4- susurrdre to murmur, whisper. Cf. Susdb- 
BATiON.] A whispering in the ear ; an insinuation. 

1614 Jackson Creed tv. in. viii. § 3 The Spirit sometimes 
instils some drops of this gladsome ointment into our souls 
by soft insusurrations in silent nighp 1653 Legenda Lipieet 
Pref. A iv b (L.), The other party insinuates jheir Roman 
piinciples by whispers and private insusurrations. 1721 in 
Bailev. 17SS in Johnson. 

flnswa'k, V. Sc. Obs. [f. In -1 -1- Swak z/.] 
trails. To cast in with force, to dash in. 

1513 Douglas YEueis i.v. viii. 130 Mezentyus the grym.. . 
The blak fyre blesis of reik inswakkis {inferil he, 

Inswamp (inswg'mp), v. rare. [f. In - 1 + 
Swamp j/a] trans. and intr. To plunge into a 
swamp. 

1775 Adair Amer. hid, 315 The violent exercise of run- 
ning a great distance under the violent rays of the sun., 
would not allow him to inswamp. Ibid. 386 [ThejO Jake an 
oblique course, till they inswamp themselves again, in order 
to conceal their tracks. 

Inswarming (imiswgumii]),///. <2. [In adv. 
1 1 a.] Swarming in, entering in swarms. 

1892 Chicago Advance 17 Nov., Inswarming thousands 
from the older countries. 

Inswathe, variant of Ehswathe v. 
Znsweeping (imiSwF-’piri), ppl. a. [In adv. 
1 1 a.] Sweeping in. 

1883 Home Missiottary (U. S.] Aug. 155 Whether thi.s^ in- 
sweeping migration is to foreignize us. *897 IE estni, Qas, 


20 Apr. 6/2 From the high cliff a man had seen . . little im- 
ploiing hands raised above the insweeping waves. 

Insweeten, variant of Ensweeten v., Obs. 
luswell (iniswed), y. rare. [f. In- 1 + Swell 
sb. or V.] trans. To cause a swell in ; to swell. 

a 1774 Fergusson Poems, Exped. Fife 19 Boreas regains 
his strength To wake new tempests and inswell our seas. 

t Inswi-ned, ///. rz. Ohs. = 1 nhooged. 

i6n Plohio, Inporchito, inswined, become a hogge. 
Insygne, obs. form of Ensign v. 

Insykth, ME. 3rd pers. sing, of Insee v. 
Insytation, obs. foim of Incitation. 

iS*S Ln. Berners Froiss. 11 . xcLv. [xcv.] 292 By insyt.i- 
cion of the duke of Irelonde. 

+ Int, sb. Obs. [Origin obscure.] ? A sharper. 
1631 Brathwait IVhimzies 12 (N.) His nlpps, ints, bungs, 
.and prinados. 1658 — Honest Ghost, Chym. Ape 231 Flankt 
were my troups with bolts, bands, punks, and panders. 
Pimps, nips and ints, Prinados. 

In’t, aich. abbreviation of in it. Pn’t, i’nt, 
obs. abbreviation of isn't, is not. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 304 Goe take this shape .And 
hither come in’t. 1742 Richardson Pamela III. 246 The 
Devil's in't if y'ou won’t put that down. Ibid. 363 Your 
Lady’s gone with them, i’n't she? Ibid.VI. 116 Naindeed ; 
it i'n’t worth while. 1797 Mrs. A. M. Bennett Beggar 
Girl (3813) III. 30 That’s game, i’nt it, maum? 1842 
Browning Soliloquy Span. Cloister viii, Ope a sieve and 
slip it in't [rime print]. 

Intablature, obs. form of Entablature. 

+ luta'blOt Obs. rare — [f. In- ^ 4- Table 

sb . ; cf. Entable.] irans. To enter in a table. 

1611 Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. i.x. xii. § 8t The names of the 
first twentie and sixe . . you shall fiiide intabled in our Map 
of Barkeshire. 

Inta'bulate, d. rare. [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. iiitahidare, f. in- (In- ^) + tabielaT trans. 
To enter or inscribe in a table or list. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intabulate, to write in tables. 
1894 A themeiim 22 Sept. 378/3 We learn [from the Evesham 
‘Officium Ecclesiasticuni ’, <r 1300] .. that the abbot was 
formally ‘ intabulated ’ to the service of the kitchen for the 
weeks of Easter, Whitsuntide, and Chri.stmas. 
’t'lntabula’tion. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L. type 
^■intabulatio, n. of action from med.L. intahuldre, 
in sense of L. tabulatio planking or flooring over.] 
2658 Philllps, Intabulation, a laying on of boards or 
planks. 

Intack, dial, form of Intake sb. 

Intact (intte'kt), a. [ad. L. intaci-ns, f. in- 
(In- 3 ) 4. iactus, pa. pple. of iangbre to touch, Cf. 
r. intact (i 7-1 8th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] Un- 
touched ; not affected by anything that injures, 
diminishes, or sullies ; kept or left entire ; unblem- 
ished; unimpaired. 

c T450- Mirour Saluacioun 4966 Thi maydenbode Intacte 
inmaculat eurelastinge. 1721 in Bailey. 1815 J. W. Crokeh 
in C. Papers (1884) 1 . iii. 67 No mischief. . had been done, 
except to one old china jar . . The gallery was perfectly 
intact, a 1862 Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. ii. 86_ The prin- 
ciples on which Church authority is based remained intact. 
1877 K. Johnston Ajfica v. (1878) 62 Tunis . . has retained 
the character of an oriental city almost intact. 

Hence Inta'ctness, the quality or condition of 
being intact. 

i8go E. H. Hankin in Nature ii Dec. 121/2 The intact- 
ness of the leucocytes in these special cases. 

t Inta’Ctible, Obs.rare'~°. [In- 3 .] ‘Not 
perceptible to the touch ’ (J.) ; =iiext. 

1623 CocKERAM, Intactible, not to bee touched. 1658- 
1706 in Phillips. 1755 in Johnson; and in mod. Diets. 
Inta'Ctile, rare. [ad. L. intaciil-is, f, in- 
(In- 3 ) 4- tactilis Tactile. Cf. F. iniactile (i6lh c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not tactile or capable of being 
touched; intangible. 

1639 Stanley Hist.Philos. xili. (1701) 536/1 Emptiness, or 
Uacuum . . is understood., cheifly from being of an intactile 
Nature, and void of all Solidity. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Intactile, that cannot be recognised by the sense of touch, 
impalpable. 

Intagliated (intm-ly^^ted), ppl. a. [f. It. in- 
taglial-o, pa. pple. of intagliare to engrave (f. in- 
(In- ^) -1- tagliare to ent : cf. Entail w.l) + -ed f.] 
Carved on the surface; engraved in or as in in- 
taglio ; incised. 

_ 1782 Warton Hist. Kiddington 25 A species of astro- 
ite, or starry-stone . . deeply intagliated or engraven like 
a seal. 1823 T. D. Fosbrohe Encycl. Antiq . (1843) II. 763/1 
Arms upon plate are in use as early as the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but only intagliated, or engraved in 1334. 1884 C. T. 
Davis Bricks Tiles xv. (1889) 452 Clay, plasterof-Paris. . 
is pressed into the mould, so that the intagliated lines in 
this will appear upon the plaque or tile. 

t Inta'gliature. Ohs. lai-e—'^. InGintalia- 
ture. [ad. It. intagliatura carving, engraving, f. 
intagliare : cf. prec.] = Intaglio i . 

1399 R. Linche Fount. Anc. Fici. T ij, Engraued with 
exqiii.site and rare Intaliature. 

II Intaglio (intseTyu), sb. PI. intaglios (7 en- 
taglos, S intaglio’s!, rarely intagli (inta’lyf). 
Also 7-8 erron. intaglia; pi. -as. [It., = en- 
graving, engraved work, a carving (pi. intagli), f. 
intagliare to cut in, engrave : see Intagliated.] 

1 . A figure or design incised or engraved ; a cut- 
ting or engraving in stone or other hard material. 
1644 Evelyn Diary i Mar., A chaplet of admirable 


Invention, the intaglias being all on fruit-stopes. 1662 
J. Pope Alex. Vll (1867) 125 The cutt is certainly 

a very very ancient intaglia (as they use to call such cutis 
at Rome), .pronouncing it almost with a U—intallia. 1682 
Wheler Joum. Greece 11. 202 Antient Entaglos or Figures, 
cut on several sorts of precious Stones. 1713 Leoni Palla- 
dio's Archil. (17421 II. 23 The Architrave .. has many fine 
Intaglias. 1838 HawihorneAV. <y It. Jrnls. 1 . loi There is 
a profile there . . an intaglio in the solid rotk. 1858 O. W. 
Holmes Ant. Brcak/.-t. xi. 105 All its reliefs and intaglios 
have electrotyped themselves in the medallions that hang 
round the walls of your memory’s chamber. 

Jig. and iransf. 1686 Plot StajJordsh. 192 The rilieve 
rales of one Trochite, always lying m the intagli or furrows 
between two protuberant rales of the other. 1886 Symonds 
Renaiss. It., Catk. React. (1898) VII. viii. 24 Boccaccio’s 
clear-cut intaglios from life and nature. 

b. The process or art of carving or engraving 
in a hard material ; incised carving as opposed to 
carving in relief; the condition or fact of being 
incised. Chiefly in phrase in intaglio, as opposed 
to in rilievo or in relief. PA^ofig. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Veriue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 276 
Another gem with the head of Edward VI. cameo on one 
side, and intaglia on the other. 1816 J. Dallaway St at. 
4- Sculpt. Anc. V. 298 In every period of the Grecian 
celebrity the art of intaglio has been cultivated as a branch 
of sculpture._ 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxi. (1856) 166 
It was startling to see the evidences of a travel nearly si.x 
years old, preserved in intaglio on a material so perishable. 
1857 Birch Anc. Pottery (1858) I. 15 Bricks were impressed 
with a stamp on which hieroglyphics were cut in intaglio, 
so as to pie.sent them in lelief on the .surface of the brick. 
1869 Lubbock Preh. Times viii. 268 The animals .. aie 
represented, not in relief, but intaglio ; not by a mound, 
but by an excavation. 

Jig. 18^3 Mar. Edgeworth Patron. I. xvi. 269 A woman’s 
accomplishments . . ought to be . . more in intaglio than in 
cameo. 

2 . Anything ornamented with incised work; esp. 
a precious stone having a figure or design cut on 
its surface, an incised gem. Opposed to cameo. 

1634 Evelyn 23 Oct., One of the rarest collection.s 
of achates, onyxes, and intaglios, that I had ever seene. 
1704 Addison Italy (1733) 179 We meet with the Figuies . . 
on Antique Intaglio's and Medals. 1797 Holgroft Siol- 
berg's Trav. (ed. 2I HI. Ixiv, 5 The collection of., gems, 
both cameo.s and intaglios, is considerable. 1864 C. W, King 
Gnostics 56 The Jasper. -is. .employed for the con. 
nected with the Mithraic idea 1872 Ho.\lev Physiol, x. 244 
An intaglio, or medal on which the head is hollowed out. 

b. A mould, of something to be cast or struck 
in relief ; a countersunk die. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 6i6 When the cast.s, 
or intaglios, aie first taken from the mould, they are not 
very firm. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. I. ii. 49 The use of 
intaglios to make up ecclesiastical seals. 

3 . Comb. Intaglio-rilevato [It., lit. raised or re- 
lieved intaglio] = Cavo-kilievo. 

Intaglio (intjedyo), ». [f. prec.] trans. To 
engrave with a sunk pattern or design ; to represent 
or execute in intaglio. 

1847 'I ait's Mag. XIV. 383 Vestiges of pre-Adamite e.xi.st- 
ence found filagieed into fossils, or intaglioed in stone.s. 
1834 Badham Halieut. 2-^i, Foims of various fossil fish .. 
Niobe-like, converted into stone; or intaglioed in a cal- 
careous matrix. iSB.Ai-i jnei. VIII. 46 (Cent.) The device 
intaglioed upon It [a fmgei-ring] is supposed to be flowers 
bursting from lire bud. 

Intail, -aile, -ayle, obs. ff. Entail sb. and v, 

■f Intai’led, ///. a. Obs. nonce- wd. [f. In- ^ + 
Tail -I- -ED.] Joined by the tails (with allusion to 
Jndg. XV. 4). 

1628 in Ru.shw. Hist, Colt. (1659)1.386 So that you might 
guess there might be a double Plot, .to set on fire the frame 
and estate of thi.s Commonwealth : And one of these in tailed 
Foxes was Mr. hlanwaring. 

Intake (imte'k), sb. Chiefly Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 6- intack, (6-7 -tacke), 8- intake (AV. 
-tak). [In adv. ii d ; cf. take in. Take vl\ 

1 . The act of taking in or receiving from outside ; 
that which is taken in, an amount or quantity re- 
ceived internally. 

i8o8-t8 Jamieson, Intake, the bringing in of the crop. 
1834 Phemie Mittar 161 With her.. downright intake in the 
.shape of meat and drink. 1886 Stctekson Dr. Jekylt ii. 
(ed. 2) 22 Mr. Hyde shrank back with a hissing intake of 
the breath. 18^ Alllmtt's Syst. Med. 1 . 143 Both the 
oxygen intake and the output of carbon dioxide in normal 
and fevered animals were compared. 

2 . (Chiefly north, dial) A piece of land taken in 
from a moorland, common, etc.; an inclosure, 

[C1330 Selby Cart ul. II. 14 Ibidem est quoddam yntauk 
de feodo praedicto quod vocatur le Munkebank.] 1323 
Fitzherb. Snii’. viii. 8b, The lordes.-haue gyuen Ij'cence' 
to dyueis of their tenauntes .. to take in newe intackes or 
closes out of the commens. 1536 in Speed Hist, Gt. Brit. i.v. 
xxi. § 98 (1611) 1022 That all Intacks, Inclosys syth Anno 
quarto Henrici septiml be pullyd downe. 1641 Farm. 
Bks. (Surtees) 28 Wee. .keepe them [sheep] togeatherinsome 
well fenced place, as . . the Newe Intacke in the towne 
becke. 1787-9 Wordsw. Even. Walk 49 When horses in 
the sunburnt intake stood. 1862 Li/e amongst Colliers 8 
A nice garden , - led to a ha-ha dividing it from a large 
pasture, known as the Intack, 
attrib. and Comb. 1664 in Lex Scripia Isle H Man (1819) 
150 Poor People, as Coders, Intack-holders, Prentice.s, and 
the like. 1832 Spec. Yorksh. Dial., Te sell t' awd intack 
barley. 

3 . The place where water is taken into a channel 
or pipe from a river or other body of water, to 
drive a mill, or supply a canal, waterworks, etc. 
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^atZaoSiaie, Leslie 0/ Powis cXc. 157 (Jam.) The water 
for driving the machinery of said new woik is taken from 
the river above., the cruive-dike. .the intake of this water 
is within the bounds of the cruive-fishing property. 1804 
Tabras Poems 40 (Jam.) Water- wraiths at in-tack drear. 
1866 Times?, Aug. 9/5 The first improvement was effected 
by carrying its intake up the river to Lea bridge. 1887 
Sfiectator g July 921/1 Riparian towns above the intake 
of the Water Companies. 1892 Chicago Advance 
An ice blockade at the poit-holes had prevented the passage 
of the water into the intakes. 

4. Minmg, The airway by which a current of 
air is introduced into a mine. Also attrib. 

1851 Greenwkll Coal-trade Terms Nortimmb. cj- Ditrh. 
42 [nfake, the airway along which the fiesh air is conducted 
into a place, district, or mine. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal <i'- 
Coal-mining 219 The ' returns ' are geneially made to mount 
over the intake drifts. i88i Raymond Mining Gloss, s. v.. 
Downcast .. is more appropiiate for a shaft ; Intake for an 
adit. 1894 Westni. Gaz. 23 Aug 7/1 He did not see how it 
was possible for fire-damp to have accumulated in the main 
intake air roads. 

5. A narrowing or abrupt contraction made in the 
width of a tube, a stocking, etc. ; the point at 
which this is made. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Intake.. -i. A contraction, in sewing. 
187s MTlwraith Guide Wigtownshire 14 The monument 
..after a seiies of intakes, is formed into a clustered column. 
1880 Plain Hints Needleauork 29 One-third of the foot is 
the length of the ankle, from the last intake or decreasing. 

6 . Sc. A ‘take in’, au imposition. Also, one 
who ‘ takes in ’, a cheat. 

1808-18 Jamieson, Intake,. .e,. A fraud, a swindling trick, 
5. A swindler. 18.. II, 118 (Jam.) Some even 

made so bold as to call him an in-tak and an adventurer. 
1832 Fraser's Mag. V. 2 What was the lottery but an 
intake ? i860 W. Abnot Anvor fr. Heaven 281 The counter- 
pai t is a terrible truth— it is more cursed to be an intake 
than to be taken in. 

f Imta'fee, w. A. Obs. [Iir-I; see /aZv Take 
v.'\ tra?is. a. To take or gather in. to. To take 
by force of arms, capture. 

1572 Saiir. Poems Reform. XACvlii. 27r Ryue out the 
Mures ; the hestialls gets Intak. c 1647 R. Baillie Lett. 
(1775) II. 265 Having .. no artillery at all fit for intaking 
any strong house. 

+ I'Utatker. north, dial, Obs, [In adv. i r e.] 
One who ‘ lakes in ’ or receives stolen property. 

1421 Act 9 Hen. I', c. 7 Diverses persones laions & felons 
appeliez Intakers & Outputters demourantz deinz la fran- 
chise de Ridesdale. 1607 Cowell Intej-jir., Intakers be a 
kind of theeves, so called because they, did leceive in such 
booties of catcll or other things as the outpaiters brought 
in unto them. 

t I"llta:king, vhl. sb. Sc. Obs. [In adv. 1 1 c.] 

1. The action of capturing or taking by force of 
arms. [ = Ger. einnahme, einnchmtingl\ 

1637 R. Monro Exp. Scots Regim. it. 13 Captaine Robert 
Stewart .. was preferred before the In-taking of Virtzberg, 
having beene before the Battaile of Lipsigh. 1891 Cornh, 
Mag. Apr. 34S, 1 have- held, two and twenty towns, and I 
have been at the intaking, of thirty-one [Aichaism temp. 
Edw. HI]. 

2. The taking in of moorland into •cultivation. 

1812 SoUTER Agric. Surv. Banff's. App. 49 The reasons of 

ebb-ploughing, at intaking, are to retain the dung as near 
the surface as pos.sible. 

t Inta’rainate, v, Ob's, rare [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intamindn, f. zw- (I n- 2 ) -r L. *tannnarc to 
violate: see Contaminate.] irans. To ciefile. 
So f IrLta:min.a’tioii, defilement. 

1623 CocKEliAM, Intamiuate, to defile. 4658 PniLLirs, 
Intamination, a defiling or polluting. 

t Inta'jniuatedV Obs. ran [f. L. in- 

tdmindt-us uncontaminated (f. i'll-. In- 3 + pa. pple. 
of *idmmdre '. seeprec.) -h-Eob] Uncontaminated, 
uncorrnpted, pure. 

a 169s Wood Ath. Oxow., F, yunhes (1721) II, 603 Whose 
Inhabitants use the antient and intaniinated Frisic Lan- 
guage. 

Intangibility (inl£Emd.: 5 ibiJiti). [f, next -h 
-ITY. Ct. mod.!'. intangibilM (littr.e),] The 
quality of being intangible. 

1847 in Craig. 1848 Fraser's Hag. XXXVII. 99 There 
is an intangibility about all the charges that are made 
against her. 1883 Clodd Myths < 5 - Dr. 11. vii. 184 Its [his 
shadow’s] intangibility feeds bis awe and wonder. 

Intangible (intaemd^ib’l), a. [ad. med.L. in- 
tangibil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + L. iangibilis Tangible : 
cf. F. intangible (1508 in Godef. Compl.).'] Not 
tangible ; incapable of being touched ; not cogni- 
zable by the sense of touch ; impalpable. 

1640 Wilkins New Planet ii. (r684) 148 A Man should he 
still in danger of knocking his-head against every Wall and 
Pillar ; unless it were also intangib!e,as some of the Peri- 
pateticks affirm. 1717 Clarke Leibnitz Papers Reply iv. 
g 45. 151 The Means by which Two Bodies attract each 
other, may be invisible and intangible. 1845 MeCuLLOCH 
Taxation III. ilj. (1852) 476 The proportion of monied ■and 
other moveable and all but intangible property ..has in- 
creased ten-fold, since the acces.siom of George I. 1871 
T'yndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) 1 . iii. 76 The assumption of 
this wonderful intangible aether. 1880 Muirhead Gains 
ir. § 14 Incorporeal [things] are those that are intangible 
. . such as an inheritance, a usufruct, 
to. Jig. That cannot be grasped mentally. 

_ i88o Mem. JohnLegge 127 To the irreligious man all this 
is intangible, unintelligible, 1898 Ramsay Was Christ boiii 
in Bethlehem f 20 This abstract and rather intangible argu- 
ment must yield to the demonstration of hard facts. 
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Hence Inta'ng'ibleness ; Intamgribly adv., so 
as to be intangible. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Iniell. Syst. 1. v. 769 That which is ex- 
tended also, but penetrably and intangibly which is space 
or vacuum. 1828 Webster, Intangibleness, the quality of 
being intangible. 1887 E. F. Bvkrnd Heir suithout Heri- 
tage II. V, 91 The most intangibly delicate sense of duty. 

tlnta’ngle, -ment, obs. ff. Entangle, -ment. 

1526 Pilgr. Peif. (W. de W. 1531) 41b, Intryked or 
intangled in the affeccyon or loue of worldly goodes and 
honours. 1533 Frith Amw. More Wks. (1573) 148/2 For 
anone ye shall see hym so intangled in brieis, that he shall 
not witte where to become. 1573-80 Baret Alv. I 199 An 
intangling, a wrapping, or folding in. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. Fxenip. ii. Disc. Hii. § 41. 83 The implication and in- 
tanglings of ten thousand thoughts. 

f Inta’Egle, a. Obs. rare~^, [In- 1 .] Jn a 
tangle; entangled. 

1643 Howell For. Trav. 40 His observations will lye 
•confusedly huddled up, like a skeine of intangle silk. 

Inta'irisScli'ble, a. rare. [a. F. intarissaUe 
(Cotgr.), f. in- (In- 3 ) -4 iarissable, f. tarir, taris- 
sant to dry up.] Not to be dried up, inexhaustible. 

1656-81 Blount Glossogr., Intarissable, not to be withered 
or dryed up. 1859 Mrs. SciiiMMELrENNiNCKp’iAm. Beauty 
IV. V, § 6 That intaiissable fountain of gushing joy, 
i'lxtta'stable, rt. Obs. rare — K [In- 3 .] In- 
capable of being tasted. 

Cl 1711 Grew (J.), Something which is invisible, intastable, 
and intangible . . existing only in the fancy, may produce 
a pleasure supeiiour to that of sense. 

t Inta'xable, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] That 
cannot be taxed or chaiged with something. 

1631 I, Craven God's Trilnmall 16 The Lord of Hosts, 
whose, .itistice [is] inta.xable, anger intolleiable, 

Inteclmicaiity. rare. [Tn-s.] Want of 
technicality ; something not technically correct. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. 1. 618 Every power mu.st be for 
ever on the alert, to detect intechnicalities, to fence with 
witnesses, to puzzle or persuade phlegmatic jurors. 

+ I'HtegeiLt, <t. Obs. rare — ^. [ad. L. inte- 
gent-em, pr, pple.of f. in- (In- 2 ) + tegUre 

to cover.] That covers ; covering. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. ff Min. 319 As for the parts, 
they are dissimilar, sc. the ba-sis and point, or similars ex- 
ternal, as the fat, integent membran. 

Integer' (i'ntfdgai), a. and sh. [a. L. integer 
untouched, intact, entire, f. in- (In- 3 ) + tag-, teg-, 
r^oot of tangcre to touch. Cf. F. intigre (1567 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), and Entire.] 

A. adj. (Now rare or Obsl) 

•[ 1 . Having no part taken away or wanting; 
whole, entire ; = Integral A. 3. Ohs. 

<11509 WolseyXcA to Hen. Vll'm Lett. Rich, III (Rolls) 
I. App. 443 Wher I seyd that the emperor.s m. . .he dote of 
thre hunderyth thousan . . should . . have the seyd integyr 
dote ill effect and equyvalen. . [j'lf.9. imperfl 

2 . Marked by moral integrity ; honest, up- 
right. Ohs. 

i644_ Vicars God in Mount 108 The face of their best and 
most integer proceedings. 

3 . Math. Denoting a whole thing or number of 
whole things ; denoted by a whole number ; 
‘whole not fractional : = Integral A. 4 a. Now 
r<are or Ohs. 

1660 Boyle New Exp.. Phys. Mech.Kn, I’had. .found that 
. . 14 and I be the nearest of small integer numbers that 
express the proportion between the specifick gravities of 
quicksilver and water. 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1, 52 
A whole or integer number may be expressed like a fraction, 
by writing i below it, as a denominator. 1833 Heeschei. 
Astron. ii. 79 To keep the reckoning of the integer days 
correct . . is the object of the calendar. 

B. sb. 1 . Math. A number or ■quantity denoting 
one or more w'hole things or units ; a whole number 
or undivided quantity. Opp. to fraction. 

1571 Digges Pantonu iv. v. Vijh, The containing circles 
Semidimetient being very nighe iiJJ for exactly nether by 
integer nor fraction it can be expressed. 1675 Ocilby Brit. 
Pref. 4 Not regarding the Fractional Parts of a Mile, but 
taking the lesser Integer. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ni. xi. 
The Fraction will become .. an Integer. 1875 Todhunter 
A Ig. (ed. 7) lii, Theory of Numbeis. Throughout the pre- 
sent Chapter the word number is used -as an abbreviation 
for positive integer. 

2 . A particular quantity of any kind (as money, 
weight, length, etc.) taken as the unit of measure- 
ment. Now rare or Obs. 

1821 J. Flint Lett. Amer. 50 The dollar is the integer of 
money in the United States. 1827 Faraday Chein. Manip. 
iii. 67 Two integers . . the pint and the cubic inch. i868< 
Seyd Bullion (1880) 146 The Carat serves as- the Integer. 

3 . gen. (often with allusion to 1 ) : A whole or 
entire thing or entity, either as- complete in itself, 
or as the sum of its parts or elements. 

a iSitS R, W. ^Hamilton Rew, 4 Punishm, v. (1853) 202 
The soul is the Integer of the man. 2859 Helps Friends fn 
C. Ser. 11. II. viii. ISO You- would never amongst you all 
make up the noble integer. 1S75 E. White Life in Christ 
I. iii. (iSyS^ej Death is followed by the speedy dissipation 
of the combined elements which formed the organism . . 
The Integer, the Animal which resulted from the former 
combination, is no more, i^g R. C. Temple Univ. Gram. 
4 Functionally a word is either— (i) An integer, or a sen- 
tence in itself. 

I-ute^atoility. [f. next: see -ity.] The 

fact or character of being integrable ; capability of 
being integrated. 


1816 Edin. Rev. XX VII. 93 The theorem, which is called 
the Criterion of Integrability. 1816 tr. Lacroia's Dif. 4- 
Int. Calculus 337 Ascertaining whether the proposed equa- 
tion satisfies the condition of integrability. 1882 Natine 
XXVI. 310 This definition. .satisfies as well the condition 
of integrability as the differential equation of motion. 

lutegratole (imtz'giab’l), a. [f. L. integrd-re 
to make whole. Integrate -k -ble.] Capable of 
being integrated, a. Math . : see Integrate v. 3. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, The differential 
quantity to he integrated . . must . . be reduced to an inte- 
grable finite, or an infinite series. 1809 Ivory in Phil. 
Trans. XCIX. 349 The expressions . . are all integrable 
with respect to one of the variable quantities they contain. 
1882 J. B. Stallo Concepts Mod. Physics 107 note, When 
their equation.s are integrable. 

to . gen . : see Integrate v. 2, 

1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1870) I. 298 Dispensed 
atoms of integrable matter, Ibid. (1872) I. iii. vi. 330 To 
the lowest living things, the integrable matter is eveiy- 
wbere present. 

Integral (i'nt/'gral), a. and sh. [ad. late L. 
iniegrdl-is, f. integer, integr-'. see Integer and 
-al. Cf. F. integral (Oresme, I4lh c.) ; It. inie- 
grale ‘ entire, consisting of entirenesse ’ (Florio), 

‘ Iniegralis pars ', and ' pariium integralium, qua: si 
conveniant, totum exstat occur in a 6th c Comment, on 
Cicero de Invent. Rhet., in Suringar Hist. Grit. Scholiast. 
Latin. (1834) pp. 248, 222.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of or pertaining to a whole. Said of a part 
or parts ; Belonging to or making up an integral 
whole; constituent, component ; spec, necessary to 
the completeness or integrity of the whole ; forming 
an intrinsic portion or element, as distinguished 
from an adjunct or appendage. (Cf. Integrant.) 
(Formerly distinguished from essential-, see quots. 
1697, 1727.) 

1551 T. Wilson Logike 39 b, The integral partes, which 
make perfect the whole, and cause the bignesse thereof. 
a 1639 W. Wh.ateley Prototypes ii. xxvi. (1640) 43 The 
parts integrall, viz. as the severall members of the matter, 
head, heart, &c. in man. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 
II. XV. (1739) 79 In a mixt Commonwealth they [kings] are 
integral Members. 1697 Locke and Vind. Reas. Chr. 247 
(Seager) Integral parts.. are contradistinguished to_essen- 
tial ; and sjgmfy such parts, a.s the thing can be without, 
but without them will not be so complete and entire as with 
them. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Integral, or Integrant, is 
applied by the schoolmen, to those parts which are neces- 
sary to the integrity of a whole. . .In which sense they stand 
contradistinguished from essential parts. . . The arms, legs, 
■etc. are integral parts ; body and soul essential parts of a 
man. 1786 Burke IH. Wks 1842 II. 220 Forming 
no legal or integral part of the government. 1862 Gouldurn 
Pers. Relig. ill. x. (1873) 238 Recreation must form an in- 
tegral part of human life, 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 

I, ii. 69 A dependency of the British Ciown,.not an in- 
tegral part -of the United Kingdom. 

2 . Made up of component paits which together 
constitute a unity ; in Logic, said of a whole con- 
sisting of or divisible into parts external to each 
other, and therefore actually (not merely mentally) 
separable, rare or Ohs. exc. in technical use. 

1588 Fraunce Lawiers Log. i. vi. 33 The whole Integrall 
cannot bee affii med of any one of his parts, for a part is not 
the whole. 1628 T. Spencer Logick 203 An Integrall whole 
is not in each part, neither according to their whole essence, 
nor vertue, and therefore it is no wayes predicated of the 
singular parts. 1649 Jer, Taylor Gi. Exemp. ii. yi, § ig 
In every Christian there are three parts concerning this 
integral Constitution, body and soul, and Spirit. 1725 Watts 
Logic I. vi. § 10 As an integral Whole is distinguish'd into 
its several Parts by Division, so the Word Distribution is 
most properly used when we distinguish an universal Whole 
into its several Kinds of Species. Logicians have 

sometimes given a maik or sign to distinguish when it is an 
integral whole, that is, divided into its parts and members, 
or when it is a genus, an universal whole, that is, distributed 
into its species and individuals. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton 
Meiapk. xxxvii. (1839) 1 1 34° The Integral or, as it ought 
to be called Integrate whole tpotum hitegratum), is com- 
posed of integrant parts {partes mtegrantes) which are 
either homogeneous, or heterogeneous. 1864 Bowen Logic 
iv. 67 note, The Essential or Physical whole is that which 
consists of Matter and Form, or substance and accident, as 
its essential parts. The characteristic of this whole is that, 
as its parts do not exist out of each other, they cannot be 
separated except in Thought . . The Mathematical or Inte- 
gral whole, on the other hand, has parts which are external 
to each other, so that they can be divided asunder. 

3 . Having no part or element separated, taken 

away, or lacking ; unbroken, whole, entire, com- 
plete. Now somewhat \_ = x{\o^.Y. integral . 1 

s6ii Florio, Integrale, whole or integrall. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 344 All Locall Motion keepeth Bodies Integrall, and 
their Parts together, 1651 Biggs New Disp. P 238 Ihoroyv 
the integral porous pelt. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 484 Iheir 
hearts are not integral, and entire in prayer. _ 1794 Ma- 
thias Purs. Lit. (1798) 157 Excerpta of Writers whose 
integral works are lost for ever, i862_Lytton Sir. Story 

II. 15 Who could expect that every link in a madmans 
tale would he found integral and perfect? 

to. Of things immaterial. 

1651 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year i. iv. 51 Repent with an 
integral, a holy and excellent repentance. 1656 Earl Monm. 
Advt. fr. Parnass 281 They are thought by them to 
their Princes integral love. 1847 R. W. Hamilton Sabbath 
V. (1848) 181 It is felt that, if we would retain Christianity, 
we must hold fast the full, the integral, sabbath. 

e. Gram. Applied by Wilkins to a word or part 
of speech denoting a complete notion ; see B. 3. Obs, 
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INTEGRATION. 


1668 Wilkins / it'a/C 4 rtr. 305 They supply' the room either, 

I. Of some Integral word, as Pronouns, or 2. Of some Sen- 
tence or complex part of it, as Interjections. 

4 . Math, a. That is, 01 is denoted by, an in- 
teger, or involves only integers ; consisting of a 
whole number or undivided quantity ; not frac- 
tional, or not involving a fraction. 

1638 Phillii’s S.V., In Arithmetick integral numbers are 
opposed to fraction[s]. 1674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 15 To 
e.xpress the true content of any Number Integral. 1812 

J. Smyth F/act. n/Cjcstoms (1821) 286 The fractional part 

of a foot .. is to be given up in favour of the importei, and 
the duties to be charged only upon the integral feet. 1816 
tr. Lacroi.x's Dijf. fy Ini. Calculus 185 Q being a rational 
and integral^ function of ;r. 1873 Todhuntkr Algebra 

fed. 7) xx.xvi. § 516 When n has any value positive or 
negative, integral or fractional. 

b. Relating to or involving integrals (see B. 4) ; 
obtained by, belonging to, or pioceeding by in- 
tegration. 

Integral calculus ; the calculus of integrals (see B. 4) ; that 
branch of the infinitesimal calculus which deals with the 
finding and properties of integrals of functions (in this re- 
stricted sense, the inverse of the differential calculus, and 
corresponding to the ‘ inverse method of fluxions ’ in the 
Newtonian calculus), also used to include the solution of 
differential equations, and parts of the theory of functions 
and other branches of the higher mathematics. Integral 
sign = sign of integ> ation-. see B, 4a, and Integration 2. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.y. Calculus, The integral Cal- 
culus. . i.s the inverse of the differential one. Ibid., Suppose 
y the sign of the sum, or integral quantity. 1802 Wood- 
house in Phil. Trans. XCII. 95 Expressions deduced from 
the true integral equations. 1873 C. P. Buckingham TAff- 
4 * hit. Calc. (1880) § 157 The . . problem of the integral cal- 
culus is to pass from a given differential of a function to 
the function itself. 1881 Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. I. 21 
In the expression under the integral .sign only the finite 
values . . are to_ be considered. 1887 R. A. Roberts hit. 
Calc. I The principal object of the Integral Calculus is to 
find the value of a function of a single variable when its 
differential coefficient i.s given. 

e. Applied to the entire or total amount of a 
continuous quantity {e.g- curvature) taken between 
definite limits, and Urns expressible by a definite 
integral (see B. 4 a). 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. § 10 The integral 
curvature, or •whole change of direclioii of an arc of a plane 
curve, is the angle through which the tangent has turned 
as we pass from one extremity to the other, 

^.sb, 

1 . Something entire or undivided : a whole, either 
as wanting no part, or as made up of parts : see 
A. 2, 3. Obs. exc, as iraiisf. from 4 = total sum. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike i-j'] A tree, a body, an house 
. . are totall Integrals, whose integritie, or wholenesse .. is 
made of their parts. 1637 Tomlinson ffrwrttdj ZlAy), 9 In 
the third genus are contained all Animals whether Integrals 
or In-parts. 1784 J. Barry in Led. Paiui. iv. (Bohn 1848) 
152 Any other conjunction of parts forming an integral or 
whole. i834LtNDOR Exam. Shake .VIVs,. 1846 II. aggA No 
more . . than breaking an eggshell is_ breaking an egg, the 
.shell being a part, and the egg being an integral. i88i 
Nature No. 623. 582 What is seen in_a sun-spot is the in- 
tegral, as it were, of all that is taking place. .in many 
thousand miles of solar atmosphere. 

^' 2 . All integral part or element; a constituent, 
component; see A. i. Obs. 

1658-9 Burton's Diary III. 557 We must, therefore, 
be very circumspect in the materials of the other House. 
Let us, therefore, look to the integrals in this building. 
a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. I. 21 Anatomy can give 
us the Position . . of all the several Integrals of the Body of 
Man or Beast. Ibid. iv. viii. 372 They' all make up a most 
magnificent and stately Temple, and every Integral thereof 
full of wonder. 1680 Baxter Ansto, htillingfl. 82 Doth 
not every good Law and Rule distinguish between Essen- 
tials, Integrals, and Accidents, and make more Accidents 
than are Integrals, and Integrals, than are Essentials? 1683 
— Parafhr, N. T., i Cor. xii. 14 So wise, as besides the 
Essentials of Christianity, to know all the Integrals. 

f 3 . Gram, Applied by Wilkins to those words 
or paits of speech w'bich of themselves express a 
distinct notion, as distinct from those which express 
relations between notions. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ui. i. §2 By Integrals or Prin- 
cipal words, I mean such as signifie some entire thing or 
notion. 1688 R. Holme Armourym. 251/2. i84SStoudart 
Gram, in Encycl. Metrop. 1 . 124/1 Wilkins includes under 
the term integral both the noun and the veib. 

4 . Math. 

a. (of a function) : That quantity of which the given 
function is the differential or differential coefficient (cor- 
responding to the fluent of a given fluxion in Newton’s 
method) ; so called because it maybe regarded as the whole 
sura of a series of consecutive values assumed by an in- 
finitesimal function (differential) of the variable while the 
latter changes continuously from any one value to any other. 
When such limits of variation are fixed or determinate, it 
is called a definite integral', see quot. 1877. An integral is 
denoted by the sign f (originally a long s, for L. sumwa 
sum) ; in a definite integral the inferior and superior limits are 

indicated at the bottom and top of the sign, thus^y^. (For- 
merly sometimes applied to the quantity from which a given 
‘finite difference’ or ‘increment’ is derived, as in quot. 
1763; cf. quot. 1831 s. V. Integrate v. 3,) b. (of a dif- 
ferential equation, or a system of such equatjons) : An 
equation or system of equations from which the given equa- 
tion or system can be deiived by differentiation. (In rela- 
tion to a system of equations, any quantity which that 
system makes constant is sometimes called its integral.) 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, ^ydx will denote 
the sum, or integral of the differential ydx. 1763 Emerson 


Increments-^, vii, Some Increments have no integrals, but 
what infinite seriesafToid. 1802 Woodhouse in PZ/zV. Trans. 
XCII. 90 The integral or fluent of Px • is that function from 
which Px' is deiived. 1877 B. Williamson hit. Calc. 

(ed. 2) VI. §91 The expression J ^^<}>{x)elx is called the 
definite integral of i/i Cr) dx between the limits and X, 
and represents the limit of the sum of the infinitely small 
elements (ppxjdx, taken between the proposed limits . . . 
In contradistinction, the name indefinite integrals is often 
applied to integrals . . in which the form of the function is 
meiely taken into account, without regard to any assigned 
limits. 1881 Maxwell Electr. ty Magn. I. 27 The double 
integrals destroy each other. 

Integrality (int/grteTili). [prob. ad. med.L. 
^integrdlitds, f. integrdlis Integral : see -ity ; cf. 
F. integraliU (Cotgr.),It. integralita ‘ a whole en- 
tire masse ’ (Florio, 1611).] The condition of being 
integral (see prec. A. 3) ; wholeness, enthety, com- 
pleteness : = Integrity i. 

1611 CoTGR., Iniegrahie, integralitie, wholeness. 1627 
Donne Serin, cviii. IV. 476 Here is the latitude, the Totality, 
the Integrality of the means of salvation. 1631 Biggs Neiu 
Disp. f 239 What God made and oidained in its integrality. 
1728EAR13ERV tr. Burnet's State Dead L 87 There the Inte- 
giality that gives Denomination to the Species is to be 
found. 1838 Gladstone State in Rel. Ch. (1839) 173 Esta- 
blishing the independence and integrality of the nation as 
a collective body. 1833 Tail's Mag. XX. 265 The main- 
tenance of the Empire of the Sultans in its integrality is 
necessary. 

Integrally (i nt/grali), adn. [f. as prec. + 
-LY^. Cf. med.L. integraliter entirely, wholly.] 
In an integral manner ; as a ivhole, in its entirety ; 
completely, entirely, wholl)'. 

1471 Ripley Comp. A lck. ii. v. in Ashm. (1652) 136 When 
the Ertli ys integrally yncynerat. 1649 Jer. ’I'aylor Gt. 
Exemp.^ n. Disc. viii. 74 We should choose veriue..and 
puisue it integrally and make it the businesse of our lives. 
1816 Bentham Chrestom. App. ii. Wk.s. 1843 VIII. 18S The 
only part of speech which is perfectly simple in its impoi t, 
and at the same time integrally significant, is the noun-sub- 
stantive. 1850 Lynch Theo. Trin. x. 200 The more an indi- 
vidual is integrally a man, the more may he know of man. 

f b. As an integral whole; see Integral A. i. 

n 1680 Charnock Attrib. God, God a Spirit (1682) 116 
Whatsoever Ls compounded of many parts, depends either 
essentially or integrally upon tho.se parts. 

Integrant ti-ntilgiant), a. (sbl) [ad. L. inie- 
grdnt-etn, pr. pple. of integrare : see Integrate v. 
Cf. F. intlgratil {16^0 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

Of parts.; Making up or contributing to make 
up a whole, constituent, component ; essential to the 
completeness of the whole : = Integral A. i. 

Integrant parts, in F. pa7-lies iuiegrantes, is etymo- 
logically more correct than the usual integral parts. 

1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem, iii. viii. 186 The Church 
consisteth of two- integrant parts, viz. Pastors and Sheepe. 
1631 Charleton Ephes. 4 Civun. Matrons tr. (1668) 38 An 
Appendi.x, or rather an integrant part of his fellow. 1727 
[see Integral A. 1]. 1773 Horsley in Phil. Trans. LXIV. 
246 Imagine the integrant particles of A to be equal in 
quantity of matter and bulk . , to the integrant particles of 
B, severally. 1794 Burke Rep. Lords' Jruls. Wks. 1842 
II. 598 These judges . . are no integrant and necessary part 
of that couit. 1836-7 [see 1 st egral A. 2]. 1849 Kemble 
Saxons in Eng. II. 11. vi. 235 There is no reason to suppose 
that the ceorls did not form an integrant part of the shire- 
moot. 187s H. C. Wood Ther-ap. (1879) 91 Iron constitute.', 
a necessary integrant poitioii of the ted blood-corpuscles, 

B. sb. That which integrates ; a component. 

1824 Coleridge Aids Refi. (1848I I. 261 It is the differen- 
tia of immortality, of which the assimilative power of faitli 
and love is the integrant, and the life in Christ the inte- 
gration. 1827 Colcbrooke Misc. Ess. (1837) I. 389 The 
aggregate and its integiants are utterly different. 

Ill'tegrate (i’ntzgret), a. [ad. L. integrdt-us, 
pa. pple. of iniegrdre ; see next] Made up, as a 
whole, of separate (integrant) parts, composite; 
belonging to such a whole; complete, entire, 
perfect : = INTEGRAL A. 2, 3. 

1483 [implied in Integratf.ly], 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's 
Rev. ii. iv, Exceeding wittie and integrate [said of a 
joke). 1697 tr. Burgersdicius his Logick i. xiv. 46-7 An 
Integral Whole is that which has Part out of Part. . . This 
Whole termed Mathematical ; because Quantity is of 
Mathematical Consideration: Vulgarly, Integial, more 
propeily Integrate. 1836-77 [see Integral A. 2]. 1837-8 

Sir W. Hamilton Aitj'zV iii. (1866) III. 51 We may consider 
Logic either as a universal, or as an integrate whole. 1888 
J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. fml, XX. 249/2 A transition 
from Integrate Fecundity to Segregate Fecundity usually 
takes place at a point in the history of evolution inter- 
mediate between the formation of an incipient variety and 
a strongly marked species. 1898 Daily News 20 Apr. 3/5 
The people of Spain are for the war to keep integrate their 
possessions in Cuba 

Integrate (i'ntigre't), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
iniegrdre to make whole, f. integer, integr- whole.] 

1 . trans. To render entire or complete ; to make 
up, compose, constitute (a whole) : said of the 
parts or elements. ? Obs. 

1638 Chillingw. Relig. Proi. i. it. § 159. 117 The par- 
ticular doctrines which integrate Christianity. 1634 Jer. 
Taylor Real Pres. 153 Matter and form are substances, 
and those that integrate all physical and compound sub- 
stances : hut till ye.sterday it was never heard that acci- 
dents could, a 1716 South Twelve Serm. (1744) 11 . 294 
Did men consider . . how many such good actions are re- 
quired to integrate and perfect a legal righteousness. 

b. To complete or perfect (what is imperfect) 
by the addition of the necessary parts. 


167s R. BuRTiioncE Causa Dei 125 Vertues ..that In- 
tegrate the Humane Nature, without which it would be 
Lame, Imperfect, Defective. 1822-56 De Quincey Confess. 
(1862) 58 The fiagmentary contribution of one being in- 
tegrated by the fragmentary contiibutions of others. 1858 
Gladstone Homer W\. 297 The two sets of Phoenician re- 
ports are in this way oddly bi ought to integrate one anothei . 

2 . To jDut or bring together (parts or elements) 
so as to form one whole ; to combine into a whole. 
(Sometimes with allusion to 3.) 

1802 Edin. Rev. I. 214 Time performs the office of inte- 
giating the infinitesimal parts of which this progression is 
made up. 1840 J. H. Green Vital Dynam. 103 Tending 
to integrate all into one comprehensive whole. i86t J. G. 
Sheppard Art/ZAwri; i. 36 This immense varietyof ‘peoples, 
nations, and languages’ which Rome had integrated into a 
coherent whole. 

3 . Math. To find or calculate the integral of (a 
function or equation) : see Integral B. 4. Also 
absol. to pel form the operation of integration. 

To iniegraie by parts ; see Integration 2. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, Any variable or 
flowing quantity can be differenced; hut,vice versa, any 
diffeiential cannot be integrated. 1778 Playfair in Phil. 
Trans. LXVIII. 334 To integrate such equations. 1790 
WiLDBORE ibid. LXXX. 520 The product of a particle of the 
body into the square of its distance from such axis, when 
integrated thioiigh the whole body. 1802 Woodhouse 
ibid. XCII. 94 'ro integrate these differential equations. 
1804 Ibid. XCIV. 266 Multiply each side by dff, and inte- 
grate. 1831 Brewster A'at. Magic xi. (1833) 294 To in- 
tegrate innumerable equations of finite differences. 1883 
Waison & Buhqury Math. Th. Electr. ijf Magn, 1 . 1 In- 
tegrating by parts between x = -ti and x = X2. 

b. transf, and fig . ; spec, to indicate or register 
the mean value, or the total sum of all the portions 
or elements, of some physical quantity : see Inte- 
grating ppl. a. below. 

1864 Webster, Iniegraie.. 2. To indicate the whole; to 
give the sum or total; as, an integrating_ anemometer; that 
is, one that indicates or registers the entire action or motion 
of the wind in a given time. 1876 Trans. Victor, hist. 24 
Integrate a moral phenomenon between limits a and b, your 
result is a good action. 1881 Nature No. 625. 582 We not 
only integrate through the depth of the atmosphere, but 
also over the whole surface of the star . . This is equivalent 
to the superposition of innumerable separate spectra. 
Hence Imtegrating vbl. sb. and ppl. adj. 
Integrating spectroscope, a .■ipectroscope in which the 
slit leceive.s light ft om all parts of a luminous object and 
blends it all together to form a single united spectrum : 
opposed to analysing spectroscope 

_ 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 555 The Universe, whereof he 
is an Integrating part. 1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library 
(1892) II. vii. 2r5 There is a continuous series of integrating 
and disintegrating ;processes. 1898 Daily Neivs 13 Feb. 8/4 
All the instruments, with the exception of the integrating 
spectroscope, were most successful. 

I'utegrated, pfil- a. [f. Integrate v., or f. 
L. hitegrat us ppl. a., Integrate + -ed.] Com- 
bined into a whole ; united ; undivided. 

121586 Sidney Arcadia (1613) 371 A certaine Pulchra 
puella profeito elected .and constituted by the integrated 
determination of all this topographical region, a 1661 
Fuller Worthies, Lancashhe 11. (1662) 120 The integrated 
and incorporate Rector unto whom the parsonage wa.s 
appropriated. 1847 H. Rogers Ess. 1 . v. 262 The mind., 
cannot comprehend them at a glance, and feel at once their 
integrated force, but must .e.xamine them in detail by suc- 
cessive acts of mind. 

I’lxtegrately, adv. 7-are. [f. Integrate a. 
-t- -LY 2 .] As an undivided whole ; entirely. 

1483 in Proc. Suffolk Inst. As-chseol. V. 63 [I wyll that] y« 
forseid iiij pecs of londe & j pece of medwe w‘ her pertynencs 
integrally remayn onto myn sone Robrte. Ibid., Than I 
wyll y° seyd mesuage pece of londe & pece of woode w' her 
pertynencs reinayu holly and integiatly on to forseyd 
John. 

Integration (intrgrf‘-j9n). [ad. L. integrd- 
lidn-ent (in L. only in sense ‘renewal, restoi ation 
to wholeness’), n..of action from integs'dre to In- 
tegrate. Cf. modi. Y . .intdgr at ion (1700 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action or process of integrating. 

1 . The making up or composition of a whole by 
adding together or combining the separate parts or 
elements ; combination into an integial whole ; a 
making whole or entire. (Often opposed to differ- 
mtiaiio 7 t ; sometimes with allusion to sense 2.) 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logikesii The Integiall in Logike 
..respecteth.. integration wheteby the totall is made a 
totall of all his members together. 1638 Phillips, Integra- 
tion, a making whole, or restoring. 1846 Grote Greece i. 
xxi. II. 2or Their first permanent arrangement and integra- 
tion was delayed for three centuries and accoinplishecl at 
last only by the taste of Pelsisti atus. i8s3_ H._ Spencer 
Priiic. Psychol. (1872) 1 . iii, x. 376 0 utofco-oidination, there 
grows up integration. 1873 G. Henslow Aw/. Liv. Things 
X. r2p Physical conditions will_ ever give rise to differentia- 
tion in Beings, together with its concomitant phenomenon, 
integration. 

2 . Math. The operation of, finding the integral 
of a given function or equation (see Integral B. 
4) ; the inverse of differentiation. 

Ini egrationby parts '. integration by means of the formula 
Sudv = uv—Svdu, where and v are any functions of the 
same variable. Constant of integration ; an arbitrary con- 
stant which must he added to get the complete expression 
for an integral. Sign of integration', the sign g denoting 
an integral (see Integral B. 4a). 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Calculus, The integration is 
known to be justly performed, if the quantity found.. being 
differenced, produce that proposed to be summed. 1837 



INTEGKATIVE. 

J 3 rkvvsti;r Magnet. 173 A fliixionary equation . . by the 
integration of which the curve may be constructed. 1877 
li. WiLUAM.sON [nt. Calc (ed. s) vi. § 90 The process of in- 
tegration may be regal ded as that of finding the limit of 
the sum of the seiies of values of a differentia! f{x)dx, when 
jr varies by indefinitely small hicreraents fiom any one 
assigned value to another. .. For example, in seeking the 
area of a curve, we conceive it divided into an indefinite 
number of suitable elementary areas, of which we seek to 
determine the sum by a piocess of integration, 
lute^ative (i'ntigr^'tiy), a. [f. L. hifep-at-, 
ppl. stem (see Integua.te v) + -ive.] Having the 
quality of integrating; tending to integrate. 

1862 H. Spenckr Jursl Pf-inc. 11. xiii. § 105 (1875) 304 
This chapter opened by briefly specify'ing the conditions 
under which Evolution is integrative only. 1879 W. E. 

Aryan Iloiisek. 062 Public opinion, and afterwards 
positive law, forbad that any Hellen, or any Quirite, should 
be reduced to slavery. But the integrative tendency went 
no further. 

Integrator (imtigrif’tai). [a. L. integrator, 
n. of action from iniegrdrs to Integrate. (In L. 
only in sense ‘ renewer ’.)] One who or that which 
integrates; spec, an instiument for indicating or 
registering the total amount or mean value of some 
physical quantity, as area, tempeiature, etc. : see 
Integuate V. 3 b. 

1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. rkil. 1 .. t. .497 , 1 "have made 
many attempts to plan a mechanical integrator which should 
give solutions by successive approximations. iSg8 Daily 
News 24 Jan. s/6 The photographs, including those taken 
with the integrator, are very good. 

flnte'gre, Ci. Ohs. 7 -are. [a. F. intigre (1567 
in Hatz.-DariTi.) = Pr. hrtcgre, Sp. and It. integro, 
ad. L. integr-unt (nom. mteger] whole: see In- 
teger.] Plaving the character of integrity; up- 
right, honest, sincere. 

1326 Abp. Lec Let. to Wolsey {plS. Cott. Vesp. C. III. 
If. 2131, Your innocent, Integve and at all .points unblame- 
ftill mynd towards his Mageste, 

t Inte'grious, a. Ohs. rat-e. [irreg. f. F. in- 
tigre or L. mteger, integr- (see Integer) + -i-ous ; 
(as if from a L. integris.') Cf. Integrous.] 
Marked by integi ity. lienee +Inte‘grlously adv. 

1658 SuNGsBV Diary (1836) 2ot Such was their integrious 
candor and intimacy to me in my greatest extremes. Ibid. 
208 Being 50 iritegnously grounded, as it admitted no alloy 
or mixture with By-respects or self-interests. 
Integripallial (integripmiial),d. Zool. Also 
integro-. [f. L. integri-, regular comb, form of 
integer whole -h palli-mn cloak -t- -al. The form 
hitegro- is not in accordance with L. analogies.] 
Having the pallial line not broken or indented ; 
applied to a division of laraellibranchiate molluscs, 
in which the siphons are small or absent. Also 
IntegripalUate a. ( 0 pp. to sinupalliett, -ate.') 

1862 Dana Ekm. Geology 192 This division, the sinupallial, 
was far less common in the Siluiian than the integripallial, 
or that in which the tube was wanting. 1875 Blake Zool. 
270 The_ integfropalliate Siphonida. 1877 Huxley A-ttal. 
Inv. viii. 481 Hence the distinction of integropalliate 

and sinupalliate as applied to the Lamellibranchs which 
have the pallial line evenly rounded or notched. 188a 
Ogilvie, Integropallial. 

flntegritivefinte'gritiv), rr. OiJv. rare-'-, [irreg. 
f. Integrity h- -ive : cf. quantit'iue = quantitative.'] 
Marked by integrity ; upright, sincere. 

1784 Burns Comnt.-pl. Bk. Aug., To maintain an integri tive 
conduct towards our fellow-creatures. 

Integrity (inte'grlti). [ad. whole- 

ness, entireness, completeness, integrity, chastity, 
purity, f. mteger, integr- whole. Integer. Perh, 
in part a. F. iniegritd {c 1420 in liatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The condition of having no part or element 
taken away or wanting; undivided or unbroken 
state; material wholeness, completeness, entirety. 

*S 33 More Attsw. Poysoned Bk. Wks. lops/h Not y’ 
sacrifice nor oblacion, whyche to the integritie therof re- 
quyreth both the formes, a *677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. 
I. lii. p3 Are there not among men some that want the 
integrity of their Limbs? 1756-82 J. Warton Ess. Pope 
(ed. _4) I. m. loi The poem before us is by no means 
destitute of a just integrity, and a lucid order. 1833 
Lvell Print. Geot. III. 192 The integrity of the cones . , 
shows that the country has not been agitated by violent 
earthquakes. 1838 Sck W. Hamilton Logic xxiv. (1866] II. 
2 Method, considered in its integrity, consists of two pro- 
cesses, — Analysis and Synthesis. 1868 G. Duff Pot. S-urv. 
44 To work for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, and at 
the same time to promote its dismemberment, is to stultify 
one’s-self. 1870 F. R. Wilson Ch. Lindisfa.rtie 68 Thewalls 
were standing. . though not in their integrity. 

f b. Something undivided ; an integral whole. 
1620 T. Granger Div. Logike no They be privatives of 
Originall integrities. Ibid, in They are somethings, 
pravities Contrarie to created integrities. 

2 . The condition of not being marred 'or violated ; 
unimpaired or uncorrupted condition ; original 
perfect state ; soundness. 

c 1450 Mironr Salnacicnin 4316 When he [Christi] was 
borne savyng his moders integriteej^/du^if hirmaydenbodj. 
1550 Bale Afol. 122 (R.) In these and other lyke fades, 
was faythes integrite broken, whych is the true maydenhede 
of y» soule. 1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, ii. 114 He did 
but restore the law to her integritie. 1638?. Junius 
of Ancients 118 Why the integritie of workmanship is now 
adayes put down by false and adulterate wayes. 1650 
Bulwer Anthropomel. 224 Natures constant provision to 
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preserve virginal integrity. 1783 Johnson Lei. to Mrs. 
Tkrale 19 June, This prayer, that I might try the integrity 
of my faculties, I made in Latin verse. i88r WnsicoTi & 
Hort Grk. N. T. Introd. § 85 Any investigation of the ulti- 
mate integrity of the text. 

3 . In moral sense, i'a. Unimpaired moral state ; 
freedom from moral corruption ; innocence, sinless- 
ness. Ohs. 

1561 T'. Norton Calvin’s Inst. T. 54 In this integritie, 
man had freewil, wherby if he would he might hatie atteined 
eternall life. 162a T. Scent Bclg. Pismire r Adam in his 
integritie should have wrought, but without wearinesse. 
167s Traherne Ckr. Ethics 55 In his corruption, he might 
possibly retain a sence of that nature and life, which he en- 
joyed in his integrity. :678 Owen Mind if God ii. 41 The 
State of Integrity. 

b. Sotindness of moral principle ; the character 
of uncorrupted virtue, esp. in relation to truth and 
fair dealing ; uprightness, honesty, sincerity. 

1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VI 185 b, So much estemed. .for 
his hberalitie, clemencie, integritie, and corage, 1S99 Life 
More in, Wordsw. EccL Biog. (1853) II. 157 That he might 
reserve the integritie of a good conscience. 1611 Bible 
Prov.rdr.. i Better is the poore thatwalketh in bis integrity, 
then he that is peruerse in his lippes, and is a foole. 1639 
S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 12 Who for a 
kingdome would not have blemished her integrity. 1795 
Genii. Mag. 543/1 In integrity of heart and uprightness of 
intention he was excelled by few. iS^oM^Cosn Dlv. Govt. 
III. i. (1874) 276 Mankind do, in fact, trust in a person known 
to be of thorough integrity, that he will always be upright. 

Integropallial, -palliate, irreg. var. Integri-. 

+ I’ntegrous, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. mteger, 
integr- + -ous,.] Marked by inlegiily; =Integbe, 
Integrious. 

1657 W. Moricf, Coena quasi Koti^ Def. xx. 174 That an 
action be good, the cause ought to be integrous. 

t I'ntegrum, Ohs. [a. L. integrtm, neut. of 
integer whole : see Integer.] = Integer B. i, 2. 

1594 Blundevil A ijt'.'Z'Z. I. vii. (1636) 20 What is Integrum? 
Any thing that is whole, and not broken, or divided into 
parts ; as one whole yard, a pound, a shilling. Ibid. viii. 28 
.So shall yo find that 20 Integrums being multiplied by 
do make -*5^-, that is to say 8 Integrums and 1637 

Jackson Serm. Man's Comf. § 28 These qualifications differ 
no more from Abraham’s faith than fractions or parcels do 
from their proper integrums. 1681 H. More E.cp. Daniel 
311 , 1 first considered the Integrum which was to be distri- 
buted into these seven parts. 

t Integuma’tion. Ohs. rare~'^, [Shortened 
from mtegumentation, q.v.] The formation of 
integuments. 

i8i6 Edin. Encycl. XI. 13 {heading^, Of integiimation in 
Reptiles [cf quot. 1809 s v. Inteoumentation]. xiiq Biackw. 
Mag..I, 187 Their. .secietion and excretion, integumation, 
generation, and hybernation. xZzZ'H %%%tv.\K,JnUgumation, 
that part of physiology, which tieats of the integuments of 
animals and plants. Encyc. 

Integument (inte’gbzm&t), jA [p.ii.'L.integit- 
nient-um covering, f, mtegere to cover.] That with 
which anything is covered, enclosed, or clothed ; 
a covering, .investment, coating, a. In general 
sense. (Now usually either Jig. from, or with 
humorous allusion to, next sense.) 

ci6ii Chapman /A’ rtrf XXII. 446 Many and much in price 
Weie those integuments they wrought-t’adorn thy exequies. 
1658 Phillips, Integument, a covering, a garment to cover 
with, 169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth i. (1723) 13 This 
Stratum is still expanded at Top of all ; serving, as it were, 
for a common Integument to the rest. 1827 T. Hamilton 
Cyril Thornton (1845) 99 His nether integuments were of 
dark plush. xSsy-g Hallam Hist. Lit. Ill, in. iii. § 99. 84 
To throw away those integuments of sense which hide us 
from ourselves. 1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. xi. (1857) 
175 Let us., strip the vast landscape heie of its upper integu- 
ments, coat after coat. 

b. spec. The natural covering or investment of 
the body, or of some part or organ, of an animal 
or plant ; a skin, shell, husk, rind, etc. 

1W4 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 20 'The Trees.. which are ex- 
pos’d to the North, with an hard, dark, rougher, and moie 
mossie Integument. 1671 Grew Anat, PI. i. § 17 So far 
common with the Coats of the Bean, as to be like those, an 
Integument. 1713 Addison Guardian No. 102 r 7 What 
the anatomists call one of the Integuments of the body. 
1807 J. E. Smith Phys. Boi. v. 25 Under the Cellular In- 
tegument we find the Bark. 1831 Carlyle Sari. Res. n. iii, 
It had a faculty called Memory, and could be acted-on 
through the muscular integument by appliance of birch-rods. 

Inte'gument, v. t-are. [f. prec. sb.] .trans. 
To furnish with an integument; to cover, invest. 

1883 Chamb.^ jfml. 690 His gaunt frame was merely in- 
tegumented with yellow flesh. 

Integumental (integi«me'ntal), a. [f. as 
prec, -f- -AL.J Of or belonging to the integument. 

183S-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. •IL 500/2 The density of the in- 
tegumental coveting. t 86 i Bumstead Ven. Dis. (1879) no 
The integumental together with an insignificant portion of 
the mucous layer. 

Integumentary (integi»me-ntari), a, [f. as 
prec. -k -ARY.] Of or belonging to the integument ; 
of the nature of an integument ; cutaneous, 

1841-71 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 138 Primary 
involution of the integumentary membrane. 1846 Wor- 
cester cites Penny Mag. 186a H. W. Bellew Mission 
Afghanistan 211 An aggravated form of Lepra, that affected 
the entire integumentary surface. 1869 E . A. Parkes Pract. 
Hygiene (ed. 3) 547 Thelarge class of integumentary diseases. 

Integumenta'tion. rare. [f. as prec. + 
-ATiON.] The action of covering or condition of 
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being covered with an integument ; integumented 
condition. 

1809 Edits. Encycl. I. 841/1 Those membranes that form 
the universal covering of the external surface, with then- 
appendages. .are here, .denominated the Organs of Integii- 
inentation. [1846 Worci.sier, Integutnentation, that part 
of physiology which tieats of integuments.] 1864 Webster, 
InteguinentatioH, act of covering with integuments ; state 
of being thus covered. 

Tn-tei-nds. Sc. [In adv. 12 a.] Teinds or 
tithes on lands within certain bounds. 

1621 Sc, Acts fas. VI (1816) IV. 635/1 pe teindschevis of 
pe toun Landis territorie and boundis of the burgh of Lanerk 
Callit pe inteyndis of pe .said burgh ot lanerk. 

Inteir, -ly, obs. Sc. form of Entire, -ly. 
t Inte’llable, «. Ohs. (chiefly SV.) [f. In-3 
+ Teel v. -i- -able.] That cannot be ‘told’ or 
counted ; innumerable. 

1537 Lyndesay Deplor. Q. Magdalene 60 Hir hie lynage, 
nor Riches intellebill. 1563 W i_N3r.T Four Scoir Thre Quest. 
Wks. 1888 1 . 92 We may bring intellable testimoneis theirof. 
1575 Laneham Let. (1871) 44 So frequent, so intellabl, & of 
such continuauns in the spending. 

Intellect (imtelekt), sh. [ad. 1 .. iiiiellectus 
(it stem) a perceiving, discerning, discernment, un- 
derstanding, meaning, sense, signification, f, ppl. 
stem of intellegere-. see Intelligent. Cf. It. wi- 
telletto (Boccaccio), F. intellect (13th c., Bnmetto 
Latino) ; but the word was little used in F. or 
Eng. before the 16th c.] 

1 . That faculty, or sum of faculties, of the mind 
or soul by which one knows and reasons (excluding 
sensation,andsometimesimagination ; distinguished 
from feeling and will ') ; power of thought ; under- 
standing. Rarely in reference to the lower animals. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1945 Oonly the intellect with 
outenmoore That dwelled in his heite syk and soore Gan 
faillen when the herte felte deelh [Boccaccio Teseide x. 
c.xi, Sol nello intelletto e nel cuore]. — Sec. Nun's T. 339 
Right as a man hath sapiences three Wemorie, Engyn, and 
Intellect also. 1398 Trfvisa Barth. De P. R. HI. iii. (Add. 
MS. 27944), As pe yee is in pe body, so is pe intellect vndir- 
stondinge in pe soule. 1588 Shaics. L. L. L. v. i. 64 It re- 
ioyceth my intellect, tiue wit. 1593 — Rich. //, v. i. 28 Hath 
Bullingbrooke Depos’d thine Intellect? 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 351 All Heart they live, all Head, all Eye, all Eare, All 
Intellect, all Sense, a 1677 HMCEPrim. Orig. Man. i. i. 28 
Tile pioper Acts of the Intellect are Intellection, Delibera- 
tion, and Determination or Decision. 1696 Pmt lips, /«?«/■ 
led, that Faculty of the Soul which is usually called the 
Understanding. 1773 Monboddo Language (1774) 1 . 1, iy. 43 
The faculty by which it [the mind] operates singly, and with- 
out participation of the body, 1 call intellect. 1862 Darwin 
Fertil. Orchids i. 46 To test the intellect of moths I tried 
the following little experiment. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. 
Sports (ed. 3) § 851 The elephant . . has given instances of 
what may be termed intellect that the horse does not possess, 
1888 Ruskin Prmterita III. iii. 93 'I'he .. elasticity and 
acuteness of the Anieiican intellect. 

2 . tremsf. f a. An intellect embodied ; a being 
possessing understanding; an ‘intelligence’, aspirit. 
■Obs. b. Intellect embodied ; a person of a great 
intellect ; also, intellectual persons collectively. 

i6o2 Marston Antonids Rev. iii. i. Wks. 1856 1 . 105 Thou 
royal spirit of Andrugio, where ere thou hoverst (Ayrie in- 
tellect). 1:164^ Milton Sonn. Detract, cert. Treat., The 
subject new : it walked the town awhile. Numbering good 
intellects ; now seldom pored on. 1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 
IV. vi. (1848) 207 H-ow little will humane Intellects, without 
Revelation, discover of that manifold Wisdotne of God. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. iv. § 19 It is more improper to say 
of God, He is an intellect or intelligent Being, than to say 
of a re^onable soul that it is an angel. 1831 Carlyle Sart. 
Res. I. iii. He stood-up in full coffee-house, .where all the 
Virtuosity, and nearly all the Intellect of the place assembled 
of an evening. 1838 De Quincf.y Shaks. Wks. 1863 xv. 6g 
This transcendent poet, the most august amongst created 
intellects. 1856 Masson Ess., Shaks. <5- Goethe 22 To say 
that he [Shakespeaie] was the gieatest intellect that ever 
lived, is to bring the shades of Aristotle and Plato, and 
Bacon and Newton . .grumbling about us. 

3 . pi. Intellectual powers ; mental faculties ; 
‘wits’, ‘senses’. Very common in i7-i8th c. 
Now arch, or vulgar. 

1698 Vanbrugh xstPt. Msop i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 370/11 I know 
he's modest, but I likewise know Plis intellects are cate- 
gorical. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 95 ? 18 My judgment 
embarrassed, and my intellects distorted. 17SX Smollett 
Per. Pick. (1779) IV. xcv. 157 A man of sound^ inte!lect.s. 
1799 E. Home in Phil. Trans. 166 He was weak in his intel- 
lects. 1814 Mad. D’Arblay Wanderer I. 390 Her faculties 
are all disordered : her very intellects, I fear, are shaken. 1832 
Ht. Martineau Demernra i. 12 Mark had never been very 
bright in his intellects during his best days. 1837-9 Haixam 
Hist. Lit. (1847) III. vii. § 48. 159 To ask, why this Don 
Quixote, .should have been more likely to Jose his intellects 
by reading romances than Cervantes himself. 

f 4 . Understanding; comprehension. Obs. rare. 

c 1470 Harding Chron. Proem, iii. And some in F renche they 
made, for intellecte Of men that could no Latyn vnderstande. 

•j' 6. That which one is to understand by some- 
thing ; the sense, meaning, signification, purport (of 
a word or passage). Obs. rare. 

1520 Whitinton Vulg. fiS27) 6 Which verbe dothe accorde 
with the intellecte or significacyon & not with the voyce. 
1588 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. ii. 1371 I win looke againe on the 
intellect of the Letter, for the nomination of the partie 
writing \tttispr. written] to the person written vnto. 

f I’ntellect, V. Ohs. rare. [f. prec. sb.J trans. 
a, To give to understand; to inform, to. To un- 
derstand (in a particular way) ; to interpret. 
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TS 99 R. Linche Poiint, A 71 C. Ficiu Bb ij, Which intel- 
lecteth vs . . that Iiidges and such like officers . . ought con- 
tinually striue by all endeuours to suppresse wrongs. /iiW. 
E, The.ss Stations are many times thus intellected : by the 
Spring is meant Venus ; the Summer signifies Ceres. 

Inrtellecta'tion. [f. Intellect v. or 

sb. + -ATION : cf. sensation, cerebraiioni] The ac- 
tion or exercise of the intellect ; = Intellection. 
.1835 Tait's Mag. XXII. 139 Forms .. neces.sarily dis- 
similar to the simple fictions of a simple age, when human 
intellectation was more direct. 

X'ntellected, a, rare. [f. Intellect sb. + 
-ED Endowed with intellect or understanding, 
1791 CowPEU Odyss. x, 297 In head, in voice. In body, and 
in bristles they became All swine, yet intellected as before. 
1827 Examiner •zinjx A cold-blooded half-intellected Lord. 

Intelle'Ctiblei Philos, [ad. med.L. 

lectibilis, f. L. intellect-., ppl. stem of intelhgh-e : 
see Intelligent and -ible. (Cf. also sefisiblci)'] 
*h a. Capable of understanding ; = Intellective 

a. i. b. Capable of being apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (not by the senses) == Intelligible A. 3. 

1557 North tr. Gnenard's Diall Pr. 215 a/2 Chilo the 
philosopher, .dysputed, that the world, .had an intellectible 
and sensible soule. 1583 Stubbrs Anat. Abus, i. (1S77) 35 
When the Lord our God, a spiritual, intellectible, vndei- 
standing substance. 1837 Maurice Mor. <?■ Met. Philos. 
III. i. § 13. 9 Things intelligible have a close connection 
with the intellectible. 

•Mutelle'Ctile, «. Obs.rare. L. intellect-, 
ppl. stem of intellegere + -ile : cf. ductile, fictile, 
pensile, sectile, etc.] Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
terized by, intellect ; intellectual. 

1677 Gale Cri. Getitiles iv. 37 By how much the more 
Immaterial, sprrital & intellectlle our joys are, by so much 
the more agreahle they are to our Spirits. Ibid, 274 The 
proper good of every intellectile Nature is Beatitude. 

Intellection (intele-kjsn). [ad. late and med, 
L. intellection-em (in late L. only = Synecdoche ; 
frequent in Schol. med.L.), n. of action from intel- 
legSre to understand : see Intelligent, Cf. F. in- 
tellection (in I3-I4th c. tr. Boethius ; but otherwise 
app. not till 17th c. ; not in Cotgr. r6ii).] 

1 . The action or process of understanding; the 
exercise or activity of the intellect ; spec, simple 
apprehension, as distinct from imagination. 

1614 Jackson Creed iv. vi. § 3 If. .the will know the good 
to which it tends . .by understanding, to will either formally 
is or essentially includes such an act as we call intellection. 
xSzg Ibid, V. XV. § 2 Intellection, or vnderstanding is said 
to be of Vniversalls, not of Particulars. 1650 Charleton 
Paradoxes 133 The intellect . . doth by the act of intellec- 
tion acquire the figure of the object understood. 1678 Cud- 
worth InUU. Syst. 1. i. § 45. sS Aristotle , . somewhere 
plainly determines, that there is no Intellection without 
Corporeal Phantasms. 1704 Norris Ideal World n. lii. 183 
They who explain the manner of human understanding by 
material effluvias and emanations from bodies, seem to 
leave no room for any distinction between intellection and 
imagination. 1837^ Hallam Hist, Lit, IV. iv. iii. § 34. 
81 No follower ot Descartes has more unambiguously than 
this author distinguished between imagination and intellec- 
tion. 1836 Dove Logic Chr. Faith v. i, 256 The form of 
our thought is . . determined by the laws of our intellection. 

f b. Applied spec, to the kind of immediate 
knowledge or intelligence ascribed to divine or 
angelic beings: cf. Intuition. Ohs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 8 In this, mans knowledge differs 
from the knowledge that is in God and the Angels : in that 
they behold the things in themselues, as they are in thera- 
selues, distinct each from other: they doe not know one 
thing lesse knowne, by the light and reflection of another 
thing, that is better knowne: wherefore their knowledge, is 
called intellection, ours is called rationalitie. a 1680 Char- 
nock Attrib. God (1S34) I. 525 Some therefore have called 
God, not intellecins, understanding, because that savours 
of a faculty ; but intellectio, intellection. 173a Berkeley 
Alciphr. IV. § ig As reason is of kind peculiar to man, so 
by intellection he [Picus] understands a kind or manner of 
knowledge peculiar to angels. 

c, (with pli) A particular act of understanding; 
sometimes, the permanent mental result of such an 
act ; a conception, notion, idea. 

*379 Fulkb Heskins’ Pari. 172^ We stande vpon . . the 
trueth of thinges naturall, which either sense or first intel- 
lections doth manifestly approue vnto vs, X678 Cudworth 
Intcll. Syst. I. iv. § 18. 353 The Prince and Ruler over all 
the Celestial Gods, whom he affirmeth to be a Mind under- 
standing himself and converting his Cogitations or Intel- 
lections Into himself. 1731 HisU Liiieraria I. 382 The 
internal Actions are the Intellections and Volitions, 1839 
B. H. Smart Way out Metaph, 23 An intellection having 
once occurred, remains with us as a notion or something 
known. 1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) IB 626 Any con- 
ception of Biology which excluded the sensations, instincts, 
and intellections would be monstrously truncated, 
f d. The faculty of understanding ; intellect. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xili. 67 Thei puttiden al her motyue 
in her affeccioun or wil forto so trowe ; and not in her in- 
telleccioun or resoun. 1304 Atkynson tr. De Iiniiatione 
III. V. 199 Some other ther be that haue theyr intelleccyon 
or reason clerely illumyned. 13*9 Will of JHoUonde 
(Somerset Ho.), Being hole in mynde of perfite intellec- 
tion. 1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. ii. iii. ix, Yet intellec- 
tion Or higher gets, or at least hath some sent Of God. 
1744 Berkeley Siris § 254 That which acts naturally is 
not intellection, but a certain power of moving matter, 
which doth not know but only do. 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 
513 [They] possess intellection themselves from the Father, 
so far as they energize intellectually, being moved by in- 
effable counsels. 
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f e. That which is obtained by the exercise of 
the intellect ; understanding, information. Obs. 

?ri470 G. Ksum Active Policy Prmce 2^1 Countreies .. 
disposed to insurreccion, Wherof ye may haue intelleccion 
Redyng Cronicles. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, v. (Percy Soc.) 
24 Who knewe gramer wythout impediment Shoulde per- 
fytely have intelleccion Of a ly tterall cense and moralyzacion. 
t 2 . Meaning, intention, purpose, ‘mind’, 
c 3400 2473 She..byhete me frendshlppe outward 

by hir cheie But inward it was contrary hir intelleccionne. 

•f 3 . Gram, and Rhet. The figure Synecdoche. 
1349 CovcRDALE, etc. Erasiti. Par. Heb. 10, I sayed after 
this intelleccion, that Leiiy, who came of Abraham, gaue 
tithes vnto Melchisedech. 1333 T. Wilson A’/isA 92 b. In- 
tellection, called of the Grecians Synecdoche, is a trope, 
when wee gather or judge the whole by the p.arte, 01 part 
by the whole. 

Intellective (intele-ktiv), a. and sh. [ad. late 
L. intellectiv-us (Augustine, Boethius), f. intellect-, 
ppl. stem of intellegere (see Intelligent) + -ive, 
Cf. F. intellectif , perh. the immed. source.] 

A. adj. 1 . Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessed of intellect. Applied, after Aristotle, to 
one of the parts of the soul (ipvxv). 

_ c 1480 Hr.NRYSON Orpheus 4 Eurydice 428 The pairte 
intelletyfe Off mans saule. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxii, 
Beastes, with soules [printed fowles] sensatiiie. And man 
also, with soule intellectyiie. 3643 R. O. Matis Mori. iii. 
IQ Aristotle [divides the Soul] into vegetative, sensetive, 
motive, appetitive, intellective. 1775 Harris Philos. Ar- 
rau^em. Wks. (1841) 280 A being intellective and rational. 
1843 Mill Logic iii. v. (1856) I. 394 note. The Greek philo- 
sophers acknowledged several kinds of Ipvxij, the nutritive, 
the sensitive, and the intellective. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. S,- 
Dogma 401 So far as our being is aesthetic and intellective. 

t 2 . Characterized by a high degree of under- 
standing ; intelligent ; = Intellectual A. 3 b. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas. (Percy Soc.) 43 So famous 
poete.s did us endoctrine Of the ryght way for to be intel- 
lectyfe. 3399 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 235 In my iudgment 
there is not a beast so intellectiue as are these Eliphants. 
1632 Lithgow Trav, vi. 2S4 Made manifest to the intel- 
lective Reader. 

3 . Of or pertaining to understanding, or the un- 
derstanding ; that is a function or attribute of the 
intellect ; having to do with, or relating to, the in- 
tellect ; = Intellectual A. I. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes rsb, She is reputed 
for dede for she leseth the intellectif lyffe. 1583 Stubbls 
Anat. Abus. i. (1877) 107 They mortifie the vitall spirits and 
intellectiue powers. <21638 Mede Wks. (1672) 1. Diento. 
iiiacks 29 From some weakness of the Brain or Intellective 
faculty. 1743 J. Mason SelfKnowl, in. .x. (1853) 223 
Strengthening the Intellective and reflective Faculties. 
c 1826 Coleridge Rent. (1836) III. 38 Confine the term 
reason to the highest intellective power. 1837 Blackxu. 
Mag. XLI, 258 We now proceed to consider the act of our 
Intellective Faculty, in the most distinguished and complex 
operation which our mind performs, namely, in reasoning. 

1 4 . Apprehensible by the intellect alone (not by 
the senses) ; = Intellectible b. Obs. 

1644 Milton Educ, Wks. (1847) gg/i The most intellective 
abstractions of logic and metaphysics. 3636 Hobbes AfA, 
Recess. <S' Chance (1841) 107 The knowledge of vision, (which 
doth not produce the intellective objects, no more than the 
sensitive vision doth produce the sensible objects). 

tb. Gram. Of a noun: Denoting something 
apprehensible only by tire intellect ; ‘ abstract 
1823 Monthly Mag. LVI. 302 Though all intellective 
nouns are certainly appellative, it does not necessarily 
follow that we are without other appellatives. 
tB. sb. Obs, rare, 

1 . Intellective faculty ; intellect, understanding. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus i. 71 Sa far as I can efter my 

Fantasia, I will yow schaw be my Intellectiue, How thay 
xvar cled. 

2 . Gram. An abstract noun : see A. 4 b. 

1823 Monthly Mag. LVI. 300 Intellectives, the names of 
subjects contemplated solely by the mind .. as of mental 
emotions, affections, and qualities, not regarded with sub- 
stances . . Grammarians have called them abstract nouns. 

lutellectively (intele*ktivli), adv. rare. [f. 
prec. + -LY i^.] In relation to the intellect ; f in 
quot. 1602, Intelligibly. 

1602 Warner Alb, Eng. ix. xliv. Not intellectively to 
write, is learnedly they troe, 1839 Bailey Festus ix. (1832) 
121 In man thus, as composed of thrice three forms In- 
trinsic; first, corporeally, blood, Body, and bones; next, 
intellectively. Imagination, judgment, memory ; And thirdly, 
spiritually, mind and soul. And spirit. 

Intellectual (intele’ktw/ial), a. and sb. [ad. 
L. intellecHidl-is, f. intellectu-s, partly through F. 
intellectuel (Brunetto Latino, 13th c.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of, or belonging to, the intellect or 
understanding. (In quot. 1531 = Intellective «, i.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. i. xvi. (Add. MS. 27944), 
God is . . Welle of goodncs and of ri3ti0usnes.se, intellectual 
sijt & vertue_, }jat comeji of non oher. 1331 Elyot Gov. iii. 
xxiv, The thirde parte of the soule is named the parte intel- 
lectual! orofunderstandynge. 1624GATAKER Transubst. 97 
By contemplation with intellectual eyes. 1634 Whitlock 
Zootomia 214 Easy Credulity, which is the third cause of 
Intelleotuall slavery. 1725 Pope Odyss. xx. 414 Pallas clouds 
with intellectual gloom The Suitors souls, insensate of their 
doom ! 1843 Maurice Mor. Philos, in Encycl. Metrop, 652/1 
That sen.se of intellectual lordship whereby a man is able to 
feel that he has that in him of which nature may present 
many likenesses, but to which it can offer no parallel. 1830 
Robertson Sertn. Ser. ni. iv. 43 An intellectual conception 
of the Almighty. 1878 Morley Carlyle 171 All unveracity, 
toi pid or fervid, breeds intellectual dimness. 


b. Qualifying a descriptive noun : That is such 
in relation to the intellect. 

1731 Chandi.er tr. Limborclis Hist. Ingttis. II. 28 He 
who is a concealed Heietick in this sense is generally called 
an Heretick purely intellectual. 1899 Q. Rev. Jan. 29 The 
intellectual aristocracy of the thirteenth century had con- 
quered. 

c. That appeals to or engages the intellect ; re- 
quiring the exercise of understanding. 

1834 Macaulay Ess., Pitt {1851) 286 Almost every intel- 
lectual employment has a tendency to produce some intel- 
lectual malady, 1871 Freeman Norm. Cotiq. {1876) IV. 
xviii. 216 Skill in the more intellectual branches of warfare. 

2 . Apprehensible only by the intellect or mind, 
non-material, spiritual ; apprehended by the intel- 
lect alone (as distinguished from what is perceived 
by the senses), ideal. Obs. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, _ De P. R. ii. ii. (Add. MS. 27944), 
An aungel is substancia intellectual, alwey menable, free, 
and bodiles, seruinge god by grace & not bi kynde. c 1491 
Chast. Goddes Chyld. 47 An intellectuel vision is callyd 
wbanne the Insights of the sowle by a wonderfull myghte 
of god i.s cleerly fastnyd in unbodely substaunce. 1326 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 270 b, Of the intellectuall 
visyon, saynt Thomas gyueth example of the holy wryters 
of the sciipture. 1603 Bacon Adv. Lea)-n. i. vi. g 4 To 
descend from spirits and intellectual forms to sensible and 
material foi'm.s. 1704 Norris Ideal World il. iv. 271 By 
intellectual objects I mean those objects which the mind 
perceives, without having any such impressions made upon 
the body. 1711 Pope Temp. Fame 10 A train of phantoms 
in wild order rose, And, joined, this intellectual scene compose. 

f 3 . Characterized by or possessing ‘ intellection 
understanding, or intellectual capacity; intelligent. 
Obs. exc. as in b. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 25/1 (R. Suppl.) The heuen intel- 
lectuell ben thaungellis, and thaungellis ben called heuen 
by y“ reason of dignity, and of their understanding. 1399 
Davies Nosce Teipstnn, Hum. Knoiul. iii, When their 
reason’s eye .. Could haue appioch't th’ eternall light as 
neere As the intellectual angels could haue done. _ 1664 H. 
More Myst. Iniq, ix. 26 [Angels] to whom Origen pro- 
nounces Good men equal, nor allows the glorious Stars, 
though they were intellectual, to be worshipped. 1667 
Milton P. L. ii. 147 Who would loose, Though full of 
pain, this intellectual being? 1797 Mrs. R.adcliffe Italian 
xvii. It appeared as if the strength of his intellectual self 
had subdued the infirmities of the body. 

b. Possessing a high degree of understanding ; 
given to pursuits that exercise the intellect. 

1810 Bvron yuan i. xxii, But — oh 1 ye lord.s of ladies 
intellectual, Inform us truly, have they not hen-peck'd you 
all ? i86o Tyndall Glac. 11. xvi. 311 The interest which the 
intellectual public of England take in the question. 1876 
Miss Braddon y, Haggard's Dan. II. 35 Priscilla ca-st 
away her velvet head-band, reckless of the little mourning 
brooch, .which confined it on her intellectual brow. 

E. sb. f 1 . The intellectual faculty or part of 
man ; the intellect, mind. Ohs. 

1359 Marston Sco. Villanie nr. viii, The bright glosse of 
our intellectuall Is fouly soyl’d. 1602 and Pt. Return fr, 
Parnass. in, iv. 1344 How ere my dulled intellectuall, 
Capres less nimbly then it did a fore. 1661 Glanvili. 
Van. Dogm. xiii. 124 The corporal !Machine ; which even on 
the most sublimate Intellectuals is dangerously influential. 
1667 Milton P, L. ix. 4S3 The Woman, opportune to all 
attempts, Her Husband . . not nigh, Whose higher intel- 
lectual more I shun. 

2 . //. Intellectual faculties; mental poweis; 
‘wits’; = Intellect 3. arch. 

1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 285 He is a fellow as much 
beholding to his five sense.s, as to hm intellectuals. 01643 
Evelyn Diary 29 Sept, an, 1633 Retaining her intellectual.s 
.. to the very article of her departure. i7r3_SwiFr Frenzy 
Denny Wks. 1753 III. i. 144 The gentleman is of good con- 
dition, sound intellectuals, and unerring judgment. 0:1732 
T. Boston Crook in Lot (1805) 15 Some are weak to a degiee 
in their intellectuals, ci 1834 Lamb Lett. x. to Southey 96 
Your fear for Hartley's intellectuals is just and rational. 
X847 Pe Quincey Seer. Societies Wks. 1863 VI. 237, I keep 
her intellectuals in a state of exercise, nearly amounting to 
persecution. 

3 . pi. Things pertaining to the intellect. 

1630 Baxter Saints’ E. tv. xi. Add. (1662) 823 A Copious 
Digression, which I will not now Characterize either as to 
the Intellectuals or Morals. 1882 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knoaul. IL 1707/1 Forgetting that orthodoxy in the depart- 
ment of religion, of intellectuals, may be divorced from 
orthodoxy in life and conduct. 

4 . An intellectual being ; a person possessing or 
supposed to possess superior powers of iutellecl : 
see A. 3, 3 b. 

163a Benlowes Tkeoph. 11. v, First race of Intellectuals. 
1813 Byron yrnl, in Moore B.'s Wks. (1836) II. 271 Canning 
is to be here, Frere and Sharpe, — perhaps Gifford..! wish I 
may be well enough to listen to these intellectuals. 1884 
A. A. Watts Life A. Watts I. X24 The silent person who 
astonished Coleridge at a dinner of intellectuals. 1898 
Daily Nevis 30 Nov. s/i Proceeding to refer to the so-called 
intellectuals of Constantinople, who were engaged in dis- 
cussion while the Turks were taking possession of the city. 
In’bellectualisni (intele’ktizfaliz’m). [f. prec. 
-1- -isir. Cf. Ger. iniellecitialisnms itx sense 1.] 

1 . Philos. The doctrine that knowledge is wholly 
or mainly derived from the action of the intellect, 
i.e. from pure reason. 

1829 Sir ay. Hamilton Discuss., Philos. _ Uncondii. (1852) 
4 Rationalism (more properly Intellectualism) has, from his 
[Leibnitz’s] time, always remained the favorite philosophy 
of the Germans. 1848 R. I. Wilberforcf. Incarnation xiv. 
(1852) 401 'The opposite system, which may be called Intel- 
lectualism.. To Locke’s principle, ‘ Nihil in intellectu nisi 
(juod prlus fuerit in sensu ’, he [Leibnitz] added, ‘ nisi ipse 
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intellectus’. xS^^Ferrier / mi. Meia/iJt, x. (1856)288 A mid- 
dle course between two extiemes, by which the Scylla of an 
excessive sensualism is avoided on the one hand, and the 
Charybdis of an extravagant intellectualism. on the other. 

2 . The exercise of the intellect alone ; devotion 
to merely intellectual culture or pursuits. 

1838 Gla.dstone State in. Ret. Ch. (1839) 317 The advo- 
cates of this theory often deprecate, in words, a mere nahed 
intellectualism. 1839 I. Taylor Logic in Theol. 309 Court- 
ing whatever diversions I can find in a sensuous, or a 
frivolous life, or in a cold intellectualism. 1873 M. Arnold 
Lit. < 5 - Dogma (1876) 275 Religion is no intellectualism, but 
righteousness. 

Intelle'Ctualist. [f- as prec. -l- -ist.] A de- 
votee of the intellect or understanding ; in Philos. 
one who holds that knowledge is wholly or mainly 
derived from the action of the intellect, i.e. from 
pure reason. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, i. y. § 6 Upon these intellectual- 
ists, which are notwithstanding commonly taken for the 
most sublime and divine philosophers, Heraclitus gavea just 
censure, saying, Men sought truth in their own little worlds, 
and not in the great and common world. 1666 Bp. S. Parker 
IHatonick Philos. 59 These pure and Seraphick Intellec- 
tuafists forsooth despise all sensible knowledge, as too gross 
and material for their nice and curious Faculties. 1802 Ld. 
Campbell Let. Aug. in Life (1881) I. 92, I gain admission 
to the lichest banquet ever served up to the longing intel- 
lectualist. 1831 Fraser's I\Iag. III. 582 Mr. Godwin is an 
Intellectualist, and his reasoning is speculative, a mode of 
ratiocination which makes a man doubt. 1865 Lecky 
Rationalism (1878) II. 318 The intellectualist and the art 
Clitic weie replaced by men of saintly lives but ofpeisecuting 
zeal. i88r Nation (N. Y.) XXXII. 791 The great quarrel 
between the Intellectualists and the Sensationalists in vision. 

attrib. 1837 T. E. Webb Intellect. Locke iv. 71 The views 
which have influenced Locke's Intellectualist opponents 
fiom the time of Stillingfleet and Leibnitz to the present. 

Hence Intelleictuali’stic pertaining to intel- 
lectualists or intellectualism. 

1887 T. Whittaker in Mhid J uly 455 What may be called 
spiritualistic or intellectualistic pantheism. 1890 A thenxxim 
S July 34A It became completely overshadowed by the in- 
tellectualistic-speculative. 

InteUecbuality Cintelekti«|re'liti). [ad. late 
L. infellecittdlUds (Tertullian), f. inielleciudlis : cf. 
It. intelkUtialith (Florio).] The quality or state 
of beii^ intellectual ; intellectual power ox ability. 

1611 Florio, Inielhiinalita, intellectuality. 1664 PI. 
Moke Myst. Diiq, 420 We may see how Fire i_s_a symbol of 
Intellectuallity. 1667 — • Div. Dial. iv. xxxiii. (1713) 386 
If you would hut oace_ vouchsafe to bow down your Meta, 
physical Intellectualities to these meaner Theories. 1701 
'SiEVER-LE'i A^oc.Qjiest. 44 In the Former Parts of Prophecy 
the Prophetick Symbols, and Emblems have exceeded the 
Sensibility, and even Intellectuality of the Events. i8ai 
Blackw. Mag, X. 80 A dispute . . about the superior intellec- 
tuality of the profession. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shales. 
Char, X. 235 It remained for Shakespeare to assert in behalf 
of his sisterhood a claim to the higher endowments of in- 
tellectuality. 1874 Lisle Carr Jnd. Giuynne 1 . i. 20 "The 
whole space was., lighted up with passion and intellectuality. 

to. transf. An embodiment of intellectual ability ; 
an intellectual person (or one so reputed). 

1866 Carlyle jFrfw. /rtnVijg in Remin. (1881) I. 141 Irving 
. .used to give breakfasts to intellectualities he fell in with . . 
They were but stupid intellectualities. 

Intellectualization (inteleiktizi|al3iz^‘'j3n) . 
[f. next + -ATiosr.] The action of intellectualizing, 
or condition of being intellectualized. 

1821 BlacJixu. Mag. X. 677 At the time when the Edin* 
burgh Review made its appearance, there existed, among 
all ranks and orders in this country, a general intellectual- 
ization. 18751 Spencer_ Stnd. Social, xv. (1877) 372 
A superficial intellectualization is to be secured at the cost 
of a deep-seated demoralization. 1887 Harper's Mag. Oct. 
807/2 Is this intellectualization of women beginning to show, 
in the conversation of women when they are together, say in 
the hours of relaxation ? 

Intellectualize (intele-ktbqabiz), v, [f. In- 

tellectual a, + -IZE.] 

1 . trans. To render intellectual; to give an in- 
tellectual character or quality to. 

c 1819 Coleridge in Retn. (1836) II. 131 Shakespeare . . brings 
forward no subject which he does not moralize or intel- 
lectualize. 1821 Blackw. Mag, X. 325 It makes literature 
popular, and refines and intellectualizes life. 1877 E. Cairo 
Philos. Kant ij. xiii, 506 Leibnitz intellectualised perception 
just as Locke sensualised the conceptions of the under- 
standing. 

absol, 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIII. ^94 The bent of Sir 
Joshua’s mind was to elevate, to dignify, to intellectualize, 
to. inir. for rejl. To become intellectual. 

1897 A. Bierell in Daily News 8 Nov. 6/7 If they con- 
sidered the characteristics of the poetry of that day and its 
progress down to the present time, he thought they could 
not fail to see that it had intellectualised a great deal. 

2 . intr. [after moralise.'] To exercise tbe intel- 
lect; to talk or write intellectually; to reason, 
philosophize. 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXL 316 Yet could I sit and moralize, 
and intellectualize, for hours at this window. 

Hence Intelle'ctualized///. a., Intelle'ctual- 
izing vbl. sb. 2016. j)pl, a, 

1829 Southey Sir T. Mon II. 368 Whatever may he 
pleaded for its soothing and intellectualizing effects. 1831 
Blackw. Mag. XXX. 345 The march-of-mind mechanics, 
the intellectualized artificers. 1834 E. G. Holland Mem. 
Jos. Badger iv. 46 This intellectualizing on great vital facts. 
1881 Shairp Asp. Poetry vii, 202 One sentiment, one emo- 
tion, simple, passionate, unalloyed with intellectualising or 
analysis. 


Intellectually (intele-ktiwali), adv. [f. as 
prec. -h -LY 2 ; cf. late L. intellectualiter, F. intel- 
lectvelleinent {ifi^ in Hatz.-Darm.).] In an in- 
tellectual manner; by means of, or in relation to, 
the intellect ; mentally, (i' In first quot. = Spiritu- 
ally, as opposed to ‘bodily’.) 

1398 T REViSA Barth. De P. R, ii. il. (W_. de W. 27944), 
Aungelis .. heji nou5t bodiliche longe, not>ir brood, nopir 
hicke, but Jrey bejj intellectualliche ny5 and present. 1371 
Digges Pantom. iii. Defin. Pivb, Intellectually ye may 
thus conceyue a Sphere to be made. /11677 Hale PHni. 
Orig. Man. iv. viii. 372 Man. .is able to peiform that duty 
intellectually and intentionally. 170* Norris Ideal World 

i. iv. 204 When I leason intellectually 1 have oftentimes 
that intuitive evidence which is the ground of demonstra- 
tion. i860 Froude Hist. Eng. V. 391 He was considered 
by the ultras as timid and intellectually we.nk. 1884 Mnnch. 
lixam. 26 May 6/2 It is frivolous to ask whether woman is 
intellectually the equal of man. 

Intelle'ctualness. [f. as prec. -h -ness.] 
The quality or character of being intellectual ; in- 
tellectuality. 

1884 Thoreau Walden 16 Is it impossible to combine the 
hardiness of these savages with the intellectualness of the 
civilized man? 

'I'lntelle'ctuate. Ohs. nonce-iod. [f. L. zbz*/- 
lectn-s Intellect -f- -ate ^ .] Intellectual character 
or position. 

i6qo Tourneur Trans/. Met.^ Epil. iii. Or else my sight 
gin’s to abate, And’s reaued of it’s intellectuate. 
Intelligence (inte-lid.^ens), sb. Also 5-6 
-ens. [a. F. intelligence (i 2tli c. in Hatz.-Darm.) , 
ad. L, intelleg-, intelligentia understanding, from 
intellegent-em Intelligent : see -bnce,] 

1 . The faculty of understanding ; intellect. 

1390 (ScTNERConf. III. 378 He, which . . thilke intelligence I n 
mannes soule resonable Hath shape to be perdurable, c 1450 
Cov. Myst. xxvii. (Shaks. Soc.) 273 It excedyth myn intel- 
lygens. 1391 Spenser Teares Muses 2^5/ stonie coldnesse 
hath benumbd the sence . . And dimd with darknesse their 
intelligence. 1664 Power Exp. Philos.iii. 158 To say, this 
Polary direction pioceeds fiom itself, is to put a Soul, or 
Intelligence, at least, into the Stone. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. iv. § 3 (1819) 49 There being no difference, as far as 
argument is concerned, between an intelligence which is 
not exerted, and an intelligence which does not exist. 1830 
Herschel Stnd. Nat. Phil. 4 He is led to the conception 
of a Power and an Intelligence superior to his own. 

2 . Understanding as a quality admitting of de- 
gree; spec, superior understanding; quickness of 
mental apprehension, sagacity. (Said also in 
reference to animals.) 

C1430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 9 God the ffulfylle 
withe intelligence. ? 1307 Communyc. (W. de W.) A ij, O 
man deuoyde of intellygence Open thyne eeies unto my 
call and crye. 1308 Dunbar Poems iv. 34 He spaiiis no 
lord for his piscence, Na clerk for his intelligence. 1368 
Grafton Chron. I. Ep., That some learned Englisheman 
of good intelligence would . . confute such errors. 1780 
Burke Sp. Econ. Ref. Wks. 1842 I. 232 We can proceed 
with confidence, because we can proceed with intelligence. 
1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 350/1 Baron Cuvier.. observes [of ele- 
phants] that . . he never found their intelligence surpass that 
of a dog nor of many other carnivorous animals. _ 1847 Car- 
penter Zool. § 202 The Common Seal .. is readily domes- 
ticated, and shows great intelligence and attachment to 
Man._ 1872 Yeats Techn. Hist. Comm. 428 It is clear that 
intelligence has ever proved itself superior to ignorance. 

3 . The action or fact of mentally apprehending 
something ; understanding, knowledge, cognizance, 
comprehension (^something). Now rare or Ohs. 

c 1450 Mirour Sahtacimm 3680 ’To whayme. .Crist gaf. . 
Grace of the haly gast and eke of tonges intelligence. 
? c 1330 Crt. of Love 5, I write, as he that none intelligence 
Of metres hath, ne floures of sentence. 1552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton Catech. (1884) 46 It helpis us to the trew intelligence of 
th"e scripture, 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 2 God doth 
not reason . . but with one simple apprehension, or intelli- 
gence he knowes all things. 1790 Han. More Rejig. Fash, 
World (1791) 75 A disposition to enjoy them, arising from 
an intelligence of their nature, and a reverence for their 
value. i8rg Shelley Peter Bell v. xi, Of lake.? he had 
intelligence; He knew something of heath and fell, 

fto. ?A branch of knowledge, department of 
science. Obs. 

1390 Gower Coif. III. 90 Mathematique of his science 
Hath yet the thridde intelligence Full of wisdom and of 
clergie And cleped is geometric. 

4 . An impersonation of intelligence ; an intelli- 
gent or rational being; esp. applied to one that is 
or may be incorporeal ; a spirit 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. ii. ii. (Add. MS. 27944), 
Spiritis l>at bejj also I-clepid intelligencie [Lat. ph], hep 
ful of schappls & liknes pat nedip to haue knowlech & kon- 
nynge.j 1589 Puttenham Eng. Pocsie i. iii. (Arb.) 23 The 
diuine intelligences or good Angels. 1667 Milton P. L. 
viii. i8i How fully hast thou satisfi’d mee, pure Intelligence 
of Heav’ii, Angel serene ! 2683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat. 
S3 The School Philosophers . . teach, the Coelestial Orbs to 
be moved or guided by Intelligences, or Angels. 1736 
Nugent Montesquieu ' s Spir. Laws^ (1758) 1 . 1. i. t The in- 
telligences superior to man have their laws. 1829 Southey 
Sir T. More I. ii A correspondent degree of wickedness 
may effect a communion with evil Intelligences. 1836-7 Sir 
W. Hamilton (1877) I, iii. 50 Man, as a thinking 

and cogniting intelligence, 

to. An embodiment of intelligence ; a person of 
superior intellect, rare. 

1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 177 ‘ Really *, 
said Charles Grover, our intelligence— a fine old steady 
judge . . ‘ they are no better than so many old women '. 


5 . Interchange of knowledge, information, or 
sentiment ; mutual conveyance of information ; 
communication, intercourse. Now rai-e or Ohs. 

1331 Elyot Go"J. III. xxiv, ALso intelligence is nowe used 
for an elegant woide, where there is mutuall tieaties or ap- 
poyntementes, eyther by letters or mes.sage. 1349 Compl. 
Scot. hi. 78 Ane prince of athenes callit circisus. .hed secret 
intelligens vitht xerxes kyng of perse. 1560 Bible (Genev.) 
Dan. xi. 30 He shal euen returne, & haue intelligence with 
them that forsake the holie couenant. 1614 Ralfioh Hist. 
IVor/d I. (1634) 120 That they might lepayre to each other 
and keepe intelligence by River. 1664 Butler Ilnd. ii. iii. 
848 [Constellations] as they came fiom hence, With us may 
hold Intelligence. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to 
Pope 12 Feb., They took it into their heads . . that he was 
of intelligence with the enemy. 1720 Mrs. Manley Power 
of Love (1741) 250 They vveie of Intelligence together. 1853 
Milman Lat. Chr, vii. vi. (1864) IV. 190 Demiiiciatioii.s of 
..the barbarity of these.. who were accused of secret in- 
telligence and confederacy with the Mohammedans. 
ftg. 1630 Fuller Pisgah ii. iv. 106 Whence he concluded 
that this river entertained an underground intelligence with 
that fountain. 

T to. esp. applied io the communications of spies, 
secret or private agents, etc. Obs. 

1387 Fleming Centn. Holinshed III. 1372/1 Dluerse ad- 
uertisements thereof sent .. by other good meanes and in- 
telligences from hir ambassadors and seuiants residing in 
other countries. 1693 Temple Hist. Eng, 565 He practis’d 
private Intelligences in the Danish Couit. 1696 PiiiLurs 
(ed. s), Intelligence, . . the Correspondence that Statesmen 
and Alerchants hold in Foreign Courts and Countreys. 

’I* 6. A relation or footing of intercourse between 
persons or parties ; a good (or other) unclei standing 
between or with. Obs. 

1597-8 Bacon Ess., Followers (Arb.) 32 That ill intelli- 
gence that we many times see between great personages. 
1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 2S2 With the 
king of Polouia hee hath not any negotiation, save good 
intelligence. 1661 Bramhall fust Vind. vi. 146 Intestine 
discord between the King and his Barons, had intelligence 
with Neighbour-Princes. _ 1696 Phillips (ed. s). Intelli- 
gence,. .\h\& Union and Amity between two or moie Persons 
that rightly understand one another. 1734 tr. Rollin’ s Anc. 
Hist. (1827) VII. XVI. § 6. 43 He .sent an embassy., to renew 
the good intelligence between them. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
VIII. 405 Having made the truce with Joachim . . it was to 
last no longer than his good intelligence with her ally. 
fig. 1603 F.kzoh Adv. Learn, i. iv. § ii The sciences 
which have had better intelligence . . with the imagination 
. . than with .. leason, ai-e . . a.strology, natural magic, and 
alchemy, 1642 Fuller Holyg R. State ii. viii, 77 Wei! did 
the Poets feigne Pallas Patronesse of arts and armes, there 
being ever good intelligence betwixt the two Piofessions. 

7 . Knowledge as to events, communicated by or 
obtained from another; information, news, tidings. 

c 1430 Cov. Myst, xiii. (Shaks, Soc.) 125 The aungel Ga- 
bryel apperyd hym to, That hese wyff xulde conseyve he 
jafT hym intelUgence. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. 
(Percy Soc.) 190 We anone to our lady Pacience Will geve 
of you peifyte intelligence. X613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 830, I suspend [belief] till some eye-intelligence of 
some of our parts have testified the truth. 1693 TEMPLE/f/rA 
Eng. (1699) 5 These were the Men from whom Csesar drew his 
best Intelligence concerning the Country. 1714 Lady M. W. 
Montagu Let. to Worthy Montagu 24 Sept., I fear her 
intelligence is not at all to be depended on. i8r8 Jas. Mill 
Brit. India II. v. v. 485 Intelligence poured in from all 
quarters, that one place after another was assailed. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times IV. xlix. 29 The most acciuate 
source of intelligence in all matters of public interest. 

'hto. pi. A piece of information or news. Ohs. 
1392 T. Henage Let. in SirH, Union’s Corr. (Roxh.) 268 
The busines of procuringe the intelligences of the world. 
1634-66 Ld. Orrery (1676) 529 The just gods. . 
have sent me an Intelligence. 1682 Luttrell Brief Ret. 
(1857) I. 231 For the suppressing all the weekly intelligences 
and other lihells. 1707 J. Chamberlayne St. Gt. Brit. n. 
xi. 147 The Keeper [of the Paper Office] hath in his Charge 
all the publick Papers . . all Letters, Intelligences, Negotia- 
tions of the Queen’s publick Ministers abroad. 1730 [R. 
Paltock] Life P, Wilkins xl. (1883) 114/2, i,sent for Nasgig 
to obtain some intelligences I wanted to be informed of. 

f e. The obtaining of infonnation ; the agency for 
obtaining secret information ; the staff of persons 
so employed, secret service, Cf. Intelligbnceb. 

i6o2 Maeston Antonio's Rev, iv. i, Wks. 1856 I. 117 
When will the Duke holde feed Intelligence, Keepe warie 
observation in large pay? 1617 Mohvson Itin. ii. 240 We 
have here the worst intelligence, of any Instmments^ that 
any Prince in Christendome doth imploy in so waighty 
a husinesse. 1668 Pepvs Diary 14 Feb,, Secretary Morrice 
did this clay in the House, .say that he was allowed but,^ 700 
a-year for intelligence. 1697 Dampier 1.133 To land 
some Men purposely to get Prisoners for intelligence. 

d. comb. Intelligence Office (f.S.), ‘an office 
or place where information may be obtained, par- 
ticularly respecting servants’ (Webster, 1864). 

1611 Cotgr., Intelligencier. .w. intelligence-giuer ; a spy. 
1692 Bentley Boyle Led, iii. 102 Bero.sius set up his In- 
telligence Office at Cos. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 31 
Much like Intelligence Offices, being large rooms partly 
occupied by ranges of forms. 1883 Pall Mall G, 6 Mar. 
7/1 The Survey and Intelligence officers are again husy in 
all directions. 1888 (weekly ed.) 3 Feb. _g/i An in- 

telligence department — that is, a department which gathers 
information of every class and character to enable the 
administration in that department to use their Services if 
called upon. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 24 Sept. 5/2 (France) 
Colonel Picquart then presided over the spy depaitment, 
known in polite language as the Intelligence Bureau. 

+ Inte'lligence, v. Obs. [f. prec.] 

1 . trans, a. To bring intelligence of (an event, 
etc.), to. To bring tidings to (a person) ; to inform. 
T393 Nashe Christ's T, (1613) 70 Thy little soule to 
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Heauen muht be sent, to intelligence the calamity of leru. 
Salem. 1637 Wotton in Reliq. (1672) 75 They were freshly 
intelligenced from thence, 1642 T. Case God's Rising (1644) 

5 Gedaliah, when Intelligenct by Jonathan .. of a bloody 
massacre contrived against him. 

2. inir. To convey intelligence; to tell tales. 
(Cf. Intelligencing ppl. a. i.) 

1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scorn/. Lady in. i, If you stir far in 
this, I’le have you whipt, your ears nail’d for intelligencing 
o' the pillory, and your goods forfeit. 

Intelligenced (-enst, poet, -ensed), a. [f. 
prec. sb. + -ED 2 .] a- Having understanding, intel- 
ligent. b. Furnished with information, informed. 

i6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. xni. Ixxix. {1612) 327 More we 
purpos’d to haue pen’d: Which to intelligenced Men, more 
daring, we commend. 1605 Bacon Adv. Learn, n. xxiii. 

§ 22 Haue priuacye and conuersation with some one fiiend 
. . well intelligenced in euery seuerall kinde. 1889 Sat. 
Rev. 17 Aug. 177/2 The dust, .thrown in the eyes of persons 
better intentioned than intelligenced. 

Intelligencer (inte'lid5ens3i). [f. Intelli- 
gence sb. -I- -ER : peril, after obs. F. intelligencier 
‘ an Intelligencer ; an intelligence-giuer ; a spy ’ 
(Cotgr.) ; cf. It. intelligeniiere ‘ an intelligencer ’ 
(Florio).] One who conveys intelligence or in- 
formation : a. spec. One employed to obtain secret 
information, an informer, a spy, a secret agent. 

1581 Savile Taciitts, Agric. (1622) 184 Being depriued by 
intelligencers and spies of the commerce of hearing and 
speaking together. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden. 124 The 
hellish detested ludas name of an Intelligencer. 1644 Ch as. 
I. in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. III. 317 Wee desire you to 
keep forth Scouts and Intelligencers to give you timely 
advertisement, if he shall advance Westward. 1658 Osborn 
Adv. Son (1673) 85 It is an Office unbecoming a Gentleman 
to be an Intelligencer, which in real truth is no better than 
a Spie. 1788 Jefferson Writ. (1S59) H- 444 has no 
diplomatic character whatever, but is to receive eight thou- 
sand livres a year, as an intelligencer. 1796 Burke Regie. 
Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 241 All the spies, all the intelligencers, 
actually or late in function. 1874 Motley Earneveld I. i. 
68 He was all-sufficient as a spy and intelligencer. 

b. A bringer of news ; a messenger ; an in- 
formant ; a newsmonger. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. ix. 386 They are curious, and great 
lovers of novelties.. great intelligenceis, and lovers of his- 
tories. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter iii. 6 He [Noah] 
sends out his intelligencers, the raven and the dove. 1651 
C. Cartwright Cixf. i. 21 Think ye, that_ those minis- 

tring Angels who are called Intelligencers, give them no 
intelligence? 1712 Steele Spect. No. 427 ? 2 The many 
Stories which every Body furnishes her with, .make her the 
general Intelligencer of the Town of all that can be said by 
one Woman against another. _ 1780 Cowper Lett. 10 Dec., 
Wks. 1837 XV. 62 My intelligencer with respect to Lady 
Cowper’s legacy proved to be mistaken. 1863 Pilgrimage 
Prattles II. 3 Bryce and I eagerly followed our intelli- 
gencer to assure ourselves of the truth of his report. 

c. Jig. Applied to things. 

121586 SiDtfEv Arcadia ii. Wks. 1725 I. 203 Whose eyes, 
being his diligent intelligencers, could carry unto him no 
other news, but discomfortable. 1649 Bulwer Patliomyot. 
I. iii. 13 The Nerves . . are the Intelligencers and way 
of conveyance untill they come into the moveable parts. 
1687 Settle Rejl. Dryden 76 Oliver's Nose was no doubt a 
wonderful intelligencer. 1769 E. Hargrove Knaresbro. ii. 
(1798) gg The subscription book to this library is of great 
use as an intelligencer to know what company are at the 
place. 1877 Dowden Stud. Lit, (i8go) 247 'The avenues be- 
tween the senses and the imagination are traversed to and 
fro by swift and secret intelligencers. 

t d. As the title of a newspaper, or other publi- 
cation. Obs. 

1641 R. Brathwait {title) Mercurius Britannicus : or, the 
English Intelligencer. 1659 {title) The Parliamentary In- 
telligencer. 1728 Siviffs Lett. (1766) II. 89 Desire her to 
shew it to the author of the Intelligencer, and to print it 
if he thinks fit. 1801 F. Barrett {title) The Magus, or 
Celestial Intelligencer ; being a complete system of Occult 
Philosophy. 

1 “ Intelligencing, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Intelli- 
gence V. or sb. 4 - -ING ^.] 

1 . Conveying intelligence or information ; playing 
the intelligencer or spy. 

1608 Chapman Byrods Consp. 11. Plays 1873 II. 203 You 
much wrong me To thinke me an intelligencing instrument. 
1611 Shaks. Wint. T. n. iii. 68 A nnost intelligencing bawd, 
a 1711 Ken Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 160 Happy the 
Prince . .Who is omniscient in his Royal sphere, By a diffus’d 
intelligencing Ear. 

2. Acting as an ‘intelligence’: cf. qnot. 1685 
s.v. Intelligence sb. 4. 

1669 CoKAiNE Poems, Elegie Elis. Reppington 76 Beget- 
ting harmony to emulate What the Intelligencing Spirits 
create By motion of the Spheres. 

Intelligency (intedidgensi). Now rare. [ad. 
L. intelligentia : see Intelligence and -bncy.J 

1 . = Intelligence jA I. 

1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 598 Omniscience with Intel- 
ligency. 

2. = Intelligence sb. 4. 

1652 Benlowes Tkeoplu Pref., Super-ccelestials are In- 
telligencles altogether Spiritual and Immortal. 1720 Water- 
land Eight Serm. 88 'Tne very Angels, .those bright Intel- 
ligencies, glorious Ministers of the Court of Heaven, a 1844 
R. Balmer Led. 4 IDisc. (1845)11. 113 Heaven, the dwelling 
place of incorporeal intelligencies. 1865 Brownlow North 
Ourselves (1866) loi Every created intelligency must have 
answered, ‘No one’. 
t 3 . = Intelligence 5. Obs. 

15^ J. D. tr. Le Rojs Aristotles Politiqves 74 To permit 
no banquets, assemblies, intelligencies, nor any like thing. 


lyti Shaptesb. Misc. Pefl. iii. ii. note. From Flocks, Herds, 
and other natural Assemblages, .to human Intelligencys and 
Con espondencys. 

1 4 . = Intelligence sb. 7 b. Ohs. 

1675 Earl of Essex Lett. (1770) 32 , 1 give you thanks for 
the divers intelligencies you send me. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa{T.'i,n.) I. x.xvi. 181 He cannot come at these intelli- 
gencies fairly. 

Intelligent (intelid^enl), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
inielleg-, infelligent-em, pr. pple. of intellegere 
(later inielligere] to see into, perceive, understand, 
f. inter between, within + legere to bring together, 
gather, pick out, choose, catch up, catch with the 
eye, read Cf. F. intelligent (Cotgrave, 16 ii).] 
h..adj. 1 . Having the faculty of understanding ; 
possessing intelligence or intellect. 

1398 Florio, Intelligentc, intelligent, knowing, vnder- 
standing, skilful. 1615 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 128 Philo- 
sophy hath divided our soules faculty; and makes the In- 
telligent part our princlpall essence. 1736 Butler Anal. 

I. iii. 62 The work of an intelligent mind. 1830 Herschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 5 When he contemplates.. the thoughts, 
acts, and passions of this his sentient intelligent self. 1881 
Darwin Vegetable Mould ii. 97 If worms have the power of 
acquiring some notion, however rude, of the shape of an 
object and of their burrows, as seems to be the case, they 
deserve to be calledpntelligent. 1890 C. L. Morgan A 
Life ^ Intelligence ix. 372 , 1 regard the bees in their cells . . 
as workers of keen perceptions and a high order of practical 
intelligence. But 1 do not_- . believe th.Tt they reason upon 
the phenomena they deal with so cleverly. Intelligent they 
are ; but not rational. 

2 . Having a higb degree or full measure of un- 
derstanding ; quick to understand ; knowing, sen- 
sible, sagacious. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xi. (Perry Soc.) 40 O what 
pleasure to the intelligent It is to knowe and have percey- 
veraunce Of theyr connyng. zzi6z6 Bacon (J.), It is.. in 
order of nature for him to govern that is the more intelligent. 
1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 199 How acceptable .soever 
to grave and intelligent Persons. 1678 Cudworth Iniell. 
Syst. i. iv. § 14. 258 The more intelligent of the Greekish 
pagans did frequently understand by Zeus that supreme 
unmade Deity who was the maker of the world. 1796 
Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 150 By far the most in- 
telligent statesmen. 1837 Penny Cycl. IX. 61/2 The spaniels 
. . and the hounds which comprise the most useful and 
intelligent do^s. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 83 After 
the fashion of intelligent and well educated gentlemen. 

Comb. 1830 Moore Mem. (1854I VI. 143 A fine . . intelli- 
gent-spoken old fellow. i863_Mrs. Ckrwl^ Lett, III. 168 
He is a good, intelligent-looking man. 

b. Of action, speech, etc. : Showing a high (or 
fair) degree of understanding. 

1842 Calhoun Whs. IV. 66 [They] tell us, in language too 
intelligent to be mistaken, that they intend [etp.]. i8gi 
Speaker 2 May 534/1 All who take an intelligent interest in 
the growth of education. 

3 . That understands or knows (a particular thing, 
circumstance, or subject) ; cognizant of ; acquainted 
wilk ; versed in. 

1546 .Si. Paters Hen. VIII, XI. 95 A conspiracion . . in 
the wich the said Secretary shold be intel!igent._ 1652 H. 
CoGAN \.x. Sender/ s Ibrahim in. i.32 They were intelligent 
with your canrying away. _ 1653 — Scarlet Gown 133 He is 
. .most intelligent in the Civil and Cannon Lawep. 1665 G. 
Havers P. della Valle’s Trav. B. India 57 Skill’d in the 
Indian Tongue, and perfectly intelligent of these matters. 
1667 Milton P.^ L. vii. 427 Part . . rang’d in figure, wed^e 
thir way. Intelligent of seasons, and set forth Thir Aierie 
Caravan. 1791 Cowper Iliad ii. 1040 She ceased; her 
Hector heard intelligent. 1858 Sat, Rev. VI. 606/2 Those 
who are capable of fairness . . susceptible of justice, intelli- 
gent of liberty. 

t 4 . ‘Bringing intelligence, giving information, 
communicative ’ (Schmidt Shaks. Lex.). Obs. 

160S Shaks. Lear in. i. 25 Seruants. .Which are to France 
the Spies and Speculations Intelligent of our State. Ibid. 
III. V. 12 An intelligent partie to the aduantages of France. 
Ibid. in. vii. 12 Our Postes shall be swift, and intelligent 
betwixt vs. 1611 — Wint. T. i. ii. 378 Do you know, and 
dare not ? Be intelligent to me. 

B. sb. 1 . An intelligent or rational being ; = 
Intelligence 4. b. A person of intelligence. 
Now rare. 

1601 Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 21B An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived of an Infinite Intelligent, 
but by an infinite action of the understanding. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles i. i. i. 3 God . . must of necessitie also be the 
first intelligent. 1719 Waterland Vitid. Christ's Div. ix. 
(1720) 172 Unless one infinite Intelligent be made up of 
Unintelligents or finite Intelligents. 1892 A ihenxnm 2 July 
26/2 Karpoff and Garin . . depict to us the self-conscious 
troubles and failures of our ‘ intelligents ’ in search of rest 
for their souls. 

1 2 . One who is cognizant of something ; a reci- 
pient of intelligence or information ; a bearer. Obs. 

igoB Fisher 7 Penit. Ps. Prol., That the intellygentes of 
the sayd sermons may be gladder in the path of ryght- 
wysness. 

1 3 . One who conveys intelligence or information ; 
an intelligencer ; a spy. Obs. 

i6oo_W. Watson Deccuordon (1602I 65 By. .apprehension 
of their messengers, or some of their inferior intelligents. 
J643 5 Vrs. K. James in Harl. Misc, (Malh.) V. 352 The 
Iri.sQ_. . hearing of these misdemeanors, for they have their 
intelligents here also, began to grow obstinate. 1751 tr. 
Beau-Philosopher Co, I had been Fool enough to have be- 
lieved the heavenly Intelligent [=angel]. 

Intelligential (intelidge-njal), a. [f. L. in- 
ielligentia Intelligence + -al. (Cf. the It. in 
quot. 1 61 1.)] 


1. Of, belonging to, relating to, or treating of, 
intelligence or intellect; = Intellectual A. 1 . 

i6ii Florio, Intelegentiale, intelllgentlall, intelectuall. 
1647 Crashaw Poems 164 We vow to make biave way Up- 
waids, and press on for the pure intelligential prey. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 190 The Devil enterd, and his brutal sense, 

. ..soon inspir’d With act intelligential. 1814 Cary Dante, 
Paradise xxiv. 132 , 1 in one God believe ; . .Nor demon.stra- 
tlon phy.sical alone, Or more intelligential and abstruse, 
Persuades me to this faith. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ^ Dogma 
i. (1876) 45 Indications .. of a true law of our being on its 
aesthetic and intelligential side. 

2. Possessing, or of the nature of, intelligence : 
= Intellectual A. 3 , Intelligent A. i. 

1646 Gaule Cases Consc. 115 Though Devills be intelli- 
gential Creatures. 1792 MaryWollstonecr. Rights Worn. 
iv. 163 An intelligential creature who is not to receive but 
acquire happiness. 1876 Blackie Songs Relig. <5- Life 17 
First Thought, first Word, first Deed, these three, Intelli- 
gential Trinity, That was, and is, and is to be, 

3. Relating to or conveying intelligence or news. 

1883 Century Mag. XXVI. 692 The New York telegraph 

office, radiates 250,000 miles of intelligential nerves to ten 
thousand minor centers in America. 

t Intellige'Utiary, a. and sb. Obs. Also 
6 -ci-. [f. as prec. + -art.] 

A. adj. = Intelligential 3 . 

1590 Wotton Let. to Ed. Zouch 20 Nov. in Reliq. (16S5) 
5QI What the Intelligentiary Letters of Ausburg, Lyons and 
Venice bring, Mr. Osborn, I know, fails not to advertise. 

B. sb. = Intelligencer. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. (1805) I. 72^ There were 
sent over mto_ France certeine intelligeiidaries to move 
some conspiracie. 

Intelligently (inte-lidg&tli), adv. [f. In- 
telligent a, -b -LY 2.] In an intelligent manner; 
with intelligence ; sagaciously, sensibly. 

1671 Boyle Use/. Math, to Nat. Philos. Wks. 1772 III. 
429 The knowledge of celestial bodies is not well to be 
attained, nor . . the theories proposed of them to be intelli- 
gently judged of, without arithmetick and geometry. 1790 
Beattie JAira/.S'c. I, it. i. § 412 In affirming that the universe 
proceed.s from chance, it would appear, that atheists mean, 
either that it has no cause at all, or that its cause did not 
act intelligently, or with design, in the production of it. 
1867 in Anderson Missions Atner. Bd. II. xyxyi. 325 They. . 
discuss and vote as intelligently, .as the missionaiy fathers. 
1883 H. Drumjiond Nat. Law in Spir. IV. v. (1884) 144 
A doctrine which, /intelligently enforced, ought to appeal to 
all men with convincing power. 

Intelligi'bility (intedidgibiditi). [f. nexl: 
see -ITY.] 

1. Tbe quality or character of being intelligible; 
capability of being understood ; comprehensibility. 

1678 Cudworth lutell. Sysi. i. v. 718 The vei-y essence of 
truth here is this clear perceptibility or intelligibility. 1788 
H. Walpole Dram. Compos, in Walpoliana (ed. 2) I, 42 
Thence a comedy always loses some of its_ beauties .. and 
some of its intelligibility. i86p ^Huxley in Sci. Opinion 
5 May 505/2 An essay of exquisite clearness and intelligi- 
bility. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 30 Its convenience and 
instant intelligibility. 

b. transf. An intelligible thing ; = Intelligible 
B. rare. 

1610 Healey St. Aug. Citie o/God 317 Plato .. aveneth 
the antiquity of that opinion that affirmed the essence of 
intelligibilities onely. 1651 Biggs New Disp. f 290 Phantasle 
obtruded in the species of Intelligibilities. 

d 2. Capacity of understanding ; intelligence, 
(cif. next I.) Obs. rare. 

a 1680 Glanvill (J.), The soul’s nature consists in intelligi- 
bility. 

Intelligible (inte'lidjib’l), a. (sb.) [f. L. 

infellegi-, intelligibil-is, f. intellegere to understand 

-t- -ible.] 

f 1. Capable of understanding; able to under- 
stand ; intelligent. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Wind. vii. 23 The spirit of vnderstonding . . 
alle_ thingus beholdende, and that taketh alle intelligible 
spiritls [1388 able to vndurstonde: Vulg. iutelligibiles). 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, x. xii, He must enclyne. .to deter- 
mine, And set hi.s hert to he intelligible, a 1613 Overbury 
A Wife, etc. (163S) 124 A meere Scholer is an intelligible 
Asse. i66g Gale Crt. Gentiles i, iii. iii. 38 Plato supposeth 
the Universe.. a living intelligible creature. 1744 in G. 
Sheldon Hist. Deerfield {Mass.) (1895) I. 535 A very Intel- 
legable man about thirty years of age. 1777 E. Badlam in 
New Eng, Hist. ^ Gen. Reg. (1848) II. 49 The Mohawks 
are the most intelligible, as they live among the English in 
Caughnawaga, 

2. Capable of being understood; that may be 
apprehended by tbe intellect ; comprehensible. 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. (Percy Soc.) 211 Whose 
fame renowmed is ful openly . . In flamynge tongues to be 
intellygyble. 1549 Compl. Scot, To _ Ror. 16, I hef vsit 
domestic scottis langage, maist intelligibil for the vlgare 
pepil. a 1610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) To Rdr., The 
hardest wordes are made intelligiblest. 1733 _ Berkeley 
Akiphr. HI. § 8 What you say now is very intelligible. 
1754 Sherlock Disc. (1759) I. i. 58 A Rule of Action must 
be plain and intelligible. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed, 2) V. 194 
The aim of our institutions is easily intelligible to any one. 
b. Of a person in reference to his words. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist._ ii. ii. § 73 Aidan, who naturally 
spoke Irish, was not intelligible of his English Congregation. 
1841 D'Israeli Amen, Lit. (18671 105 Calvin deemed that 
to render the people intelligent their instructor should be 
intelligible. Mod. He spoke so fast as to be hardly intel- 
ligible. He is not a very intelligible writer. 

3. Philos. Capable of being apprehended only 
by the understanding (not by the senses) ; objective 
tointellect. (Opp.toJ^wrzW^.) (Cf. Intellectielb.) 
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1398 Tkl\ ibA DeP.R. n. ii. (Add. MS. 27944', An 

auiigel, by lesoiin of ]je spiritualte of his substaunce per- 
ceyuejj in hyinself al fourmes intelligibil. 1534 Moke Trent. 
onPassion^Vi,. 1344/1 The sanctifying of themlsticall sacri- 
fice, and the translacion or chaunging of it from thynges 
sensible to thynges intelligible. 1638 F. J unius Paint, of 
Ancients 18 Our mind .. raaketh up the conceivable or in- 
telligible things out of the sensible, ryoi Norris Ideal 
World I. i. 12 When we say the Intelligible world, the mean- 
ing is. .a world of a nature purely spiritual and intellectual, 
and such as is not sensible, but intelligible only. 1836 
Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1. 54 The presumption of those 
who place sense above intelligence — who think that they 
can storm the Intelligible by the Sensible. 

B. sb. That which is intelligible ; an object of 
intellect or understanding; spec, in Philos, (see 
3 )- . . . 

1601 Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 218 An Infinite 
intelligible, cannot be conceived of an Infinite intelligent, 
but by an Infinite action of the understanding. 1659 S'ian- 
OEV Hist. Philos. III. it. iiS The philosophy which is of iii- 
corporealls, and inteiligihles, and ininrateiialls, and eteinalls 
..is firmly established. i68i-6_J. Scott CAr. Life (1747) 
III, 634 This divine Word . . is itself the Image of God, the 
most ancient of all Inteiligihles, and next to the most High. 
1788 T. Taylor Proclus I. 44 The ancient theologists .. 
affirmed that the soul was of a certain middle nature and 
condition between intelligibles and sensrbles. 1847 Luvvls 
Hist. Philos. (1867) I. 23 Draw off the mind from Sensilde 
tilings and conduct them to Intelligibles. 

InteTligilileness. [f. prec. - i-ness.] The 
quality of being intelligible ; intelligibility. 

t6ii Florio, Intelligibil ita, intelliglblenesse. 1660 H. 
Moitii: MIyst. Codl. i. i. a Intelligibleness adds this further- 
requisite also to a Mystery, that it thereby heconres Com- 
municable to such as are fitly prepared to be instructed 
therein. i6p8 S. Clarke Script. Just. xvi. 8s Because of 
the commodiousness, coherence, consistence, intelligibleness 
and smoothness thereof. 1827 Hare Guesses (1859) 437 i^he 
primary requisite of a style is its intelligibleness; that is to 
.say, it must be capable of being understood. 
Intelligibly (inteTid2iblp, [f. as prec. 
-)--ly2 . (^Cf. late L, intellegibiliter, Augustine.)] 

1. In an intelligible manner ; so as to be capable 
of being understood; comprehensibly. 

1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart’s Mam. Hist, 434 The 
Maide talked plainly and intelligibly with her. 1711 Addi- 
-SON Sped. No. 165 TP 6 When he writes for Money he know.s 
how to speak intelligibly enough. 1794 Sullivan Vieiu 
Nat. 11 . xlvii. 344 Do not many head lands, .shoals, islands, 
speak most intelligibly to us, and say, we ate but remnants 
of lands, rudely torn from other shores? 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 708 They.. drew up a paper in which 
they very intelligibly hinted that this was theii wish, 
f 2. In relation to the understanding ; as an ob- 
ject of intellect. (0pp. to sensibly ; cf. Intelli- 
gible A. 3.) Ohs. 

i66o R. Coke Justks Vind. 2 There are many things in- 
telligible, which are not sensible ; as time does, every article 
of it, intelligibly pass away, not sensibly. 1701 Norris 
Ideal World i. i. 8 _By the Ideal world I under,stand that 
world which is intelligibly what this is sensibly, the eternal 
model and exemplar of all created essence. 

Intelligize (inte-lid33iz), a. rare, [irreg. f. 
L. iniellegere to understand -t- -IZB.] a. inir. To 
exercise the intelligence or intellect; to think, 
"b. trans. To take into the intellect. 

1803 Edht. Rev. I. 261 They [forms of thought] . . exist 
a priori, and independently of all e-xperience in the subject 
who intellighes.^ 1890 Scott. Leaders July 6 Hume lived 
in a society of highly-cultivated men, whose scholarship was 
assintilated and intelligized. 

*)' InteTliment. Obs. rare ~ [? corruption of 

intendiment after intelligence.'] = Intendment 3. 

CIS37 Thersites in Four Old Plays (1848) 78 He that 
forgeue Mary Mawdalene hyr synne, Make the hyghest of 
all thy kynne. In this wordes is double iiitellimente, 
Wouldest thou liaue me hanged, mother, veramente ? 

t Inte'merable, £7. Obs. rare— inte- 
merdbil-is inviolable, f. in- (In- 3) + '^temerdbiUs, 
f. ten ur are to violate.] Inviolable, incorruptible. 

. ^®S7 J- Goodwin Triers Tried 2 Both infallibility of 
judgement, and intemerable faithfulnesse, in matters of 
Faith and supernatural concernment. 

Intemevate (inte'merft), a. [ad. L. intenier- 
dt-tis, f, in- (In- 3) -f temerdtus, pa. pple. of tenier- 
dre to violate.] Inviolate, undeiiled, unblemished. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Fatr. (W. deW.i49Sl J. vii. loa/i Our 
sauyour wyth his intemerate & holy moder. 1493 Trevisa’s 
Barth. De P. R. i. (W. de W.) 7 The moost pure, moost 
intermerate . . and moost vertnouse vyrgyne, 1502 Arnolde 
Chrm. (i8ir) 161 [We] wyl not suffer our intemerat and 
inviolate feyth in no maner of promesse to be coriuple or 
defined. 1637 Reeve God’s Plea Ep. Ded. 1 A Gentleman 
of intemerate fame, and unblemished reputation. 1864 E. 
Sargent Peculiar ll. 234 You mean to make her your wife, 
and the wife of Corberry Ratcliff must be intemerate. 1893 
Tablet ys Oct. 651 The absolute sinlessness of Mary, as well 
as her intemerate virginity. 

Hence Inte'merately tztfzi., in an intemerate or 
inviolate manner ; purely. Inte-mevatexiess, the 
quality of being intemerate or nndefiled ; purity. 

1607 Donne Poems, etc., Let. to Sir H. Goodeere (1633) 
362 They [my letters] shall therefore ever keepe the sincerity 
and intemeratenesse of the fouiitaine whence they are 
derived, a 1631 — Scrm.II. 520 He cannot take the water 
.so sincerely, so purely, so inlenierately from the channell as 
from the fountaine head. 

t Inte'merated, £z. Obs. [f. asprec. - i-edi.] 
=Intbmebate. 

1608 T. King Serin. St. Mary's sg That leaueth an asper- 
sion of scandall vpon his sacred and intemerated name. 


fl!i67oHACKtr Abp. Williams i. (1692) 224 Wliich mudo 
him much contest to keep regal majesty inteinerated. 1682 
H. hloRE Annot. Lux O. 269 Intemerated youth. 

+ Intemei’a'tioil. Obs. rare. [f. Intemeeate 
( or its source) : see -ATioN. (Late L. has temerdtio 
in sense ‘ forging ’.)] Inviolate condition. 

1660 Jer. Taylor Zlz/cZ. Dubit. iit. iii. rule i § 17 This 
immunity and intemeration of holy things as well as holy 
pevsoiLs. 

't* Illte’mper, w- Ohs. rare— [iN-^.-cf. En- 
tempek.] trans. To immix. 

1627 H. Burioh Baiting Pope's Bull 4 The judicious 
Reader may therein discerne notable artifice, intempeiing 
stiong poyson as it were in a payie of Italian or Spanish 
pel fumed gloues. 

Inte'mperable, tr. rare — ^. \yA.'L,.inteinper- 
dbil-is not to be moderated, f. in- (In- 3) + teinpcrdre 
to mingle in due proportion, to Temper.] Incapable 
of being moderated or kept within bounds. 

1898 Blackm. Mag. Jan. 135/1 A ruler so wilful, so evci- 
lastingly boyish and intemperable. 

Hence Inte'mpera'bly adv., in an intemperable 
manner, without moderation or restraint. 

1897 F. Thompson Ncsu Poems 48 Round and round in 
bacchanal rout reel the swift spheres intempeiably. 

t Inte-mperacy. Obs. rare. [f. Intemperate : 
see-Acy; zi. obstinacy, cslc. (But peih. a misprint 
for inteniperancy.')] Inlemperateness. 

1341 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeni. 2 Bij, It is necessarye 
that the curacyon of the thynges that are put fer fro theyr 
naturall beynges by some inlemperacy be made by thynges 
of contrary vei tue. 

Intemperament (in temperament), rare. [f. 
In- 8 -b Temperament: perh. repr. a mod.L. 
temperdmeninm.] An untempered or distempered 
condition (esp. of the body, blood, etc.). 

1698 FRYERAlctr. E. IndiaSfP. 311 Fevers, .that accompany 
Catarrhs, from the Intemperament of the Spiiable Parts. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 231 But whether 
[Cholera is] dependent upon an inteinperament of the atmo- 
sphere or upon specific contagion, is_ by no means ascer- 
tained, Ibid. IV. 364 The disease [diabetes] is dependent 
upon a dyscrasy or in temperament of the blood. 

Intemperance (inte-mperans). [a. F. intem- 
perance (Oresme, 14 th c.), ad. L. intemperdntia 
(in senses i and 2 below), f. in- (In- 3) + temper- 
dntia Temperance.] Want of temperateness ; the 
opposite of temperance. 

+ 1 . lutemperateness, inclemency, severity of the 
air, weather, or climate. Obs. 

1432-30 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) II. 291 Knowengo by the 
planetes the iiitemperaunce of wedre. 1482 Monk of Evesham 
(Arb.) 97 He was sum what dyssesyd and peynyd only by 
the intemperans of the eyre as in coolde and in liete. 1338 
Starkey England 1. ii. 47 The body, yf hy t be not strong, 
sone .. by intempeiance of ayr, labur, and trauayle, ys 
oppressyd and ouerthrowne. 1676 tr. Guillaiiere's Voy. 
Athens 309 That the intemperance of that Wind might 
produce no rheums. 1697 Potter Antiq. Greece 11. xx, 
(1715) 423 When the Season through its coldness and intem- 
perance forc’d the Mariners to slay at Home. 1707 Curios, 
in Husb. <5- Card. 40 The Trunk, .hinders those Juices from 
being lost or corrupted, .by the Intemperance of the Air. 

2. Lack of moderation or restraint ; excess in any 
kind of action ; immoderation ; spec, excessive in- 
dulgence of any passion or appetite. 

X347 Boorde Brev. Healilt ccxiv. 73 b, Intemperance is 
a great vyce, for it doth set every thynge out of order. 
XS53BRENDE Q. Curtiusviu, 151b, He.. would haue striken 
Clitus that was yet raging with thintemperaunce of his 
toung. _ 1601 Munday & Chettle Death Earl Huntington 
IV. ill. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 303 No church nor chapel, 
abbey, nunnery. Are privileg’d from his intemperance. 
1^7 Milton P. L. xi. 472 Some . . by violent stroke shall 
die, .. by Intemperance more In Meats and Drinks, which 
on the Earth shal bring Diseases dire. 1763 H. Walpole 
Otranto iv. (1798) 71 Your feeling, Isabella, is warm ; but. . 
I never knew it betray you into intemperance. 1849 Ma- 
caulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 1:96 But the intemperance of his 
bigotry was thought amply to atone for the intemperance 
of all his other passions. xS 8 o Plain Hints Needlework 39 
Intemperance in any thing is bad. If young girls will read 
for several hours consecutively, .can they wonder that such 
intemperance brings its own punishment? *883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect I. 246 It will now be difficult to credit the in- 
temperance of language to which he gave way. 

b. with pi. An instance of this, an intemperate 
act or an excess. 

16x3-18 Daniel Coll. Plisi. Eng. (1626) 17 Hee inflicted 
exact punishment on all intemperances of his people. 1807 
Life_ Fielding in Tout ’pones I. p. xlii. The intemperances 
of his early parts of life put a check by their consequences, 
to the progress of his success. 

3. Spec. Immoderate indulgence in intoxicating 
drink ; addiction to the use of intoxicants. 

(In early use always contextually qualified.) 
i_6i7_ Morvson liin, iii. 136 My protection from large 
drinking, . . and so for that time avoided any great intem- 
perance, 1723 De Foe Voy. round World (1840) 204 Drank 
large quantities of punch . . and by their intemperance in- 
flamed their blood, _I 793 Friendly Addr. to Poor 8 Of such 
men intemperance in drinking is the general fault. _ 1794 
S. Williams Vermont 158 The difficulty of procuring a 
large quantity of this liquor, prevented any general intem- 
perance. 184X Temperance Lancet 18 Sept., To awaken 
the deadened sensibility of the Christian world to the crying 
evils of intemperance.^ 1881 Med. Temp, Jrnl. XLVI. 114 
It appears then, that intemperance is far more common on 
the male than the female side. 

t Inte'inperaucy. Obs. [ad. L. intemper- 
I dntia : see prec. and -ancy.] 


1. = Intemperance i. 

1340 Raynold Byrth hlankynde ii. vii. (1643) 136 'I’he 
intemperancie and raulation of the ayre and weather, may 
be cause of aborcement. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 70 The 
inteniperancy of the scalding aj're in that hot countrey. 
1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 44 We cannot pretend 
to an Intempeiancy of Climate for neither tiemp nor Flax. 

2 . = Intemperance 2 . 

1332 Tindale IVks. (1573) 227 To auoyde..3-“ great heape 
of vices that spring of intemperaiicy. 1353 W. Wairlman 
P'ardle Facions 11. iv. 144 A manne ought to he ware of the 
intemperauncy of women. 1678 Owen Mind of God iii. 93 
Immi-ved with that intemperancy of reviling other men. 

b. = Intempebjvnce 2 b. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. 4 Mor. g8b, _That for a while, he 
would beare with the intemperancies of hi,s wife. 1643 
Milton Tetrach. Introd,, Wks. (1851) 138 Not knowing .. 
why I should he .subject .. to the intemperancies of this 
mans preaching choler. 1662 Br. Hoi'kins P'un. Serut. 
(16S5) 96 They_ appeal to reason for their judge, which com- 
monly by their debauches and intemperancies, they .. so 
corrupt that it will not discein the truth. 

3. = Intemperance 3 . (But always with quali- 
iicalion.) 

1386 Ferne Blaz. Gcntrie 12S Their wondeifull e.xcesse 
and intemperancie in drinking. 1619 R. Harris Drunkard' s 
Cup B b, Intemperancies of this nature. 1620 Venner Via 
Recta ii. 23 These are . . the commodities of wine . . that a 
meane and fiugality he had in the vse of it, not intemper- 
ancy and drunkennes. 

t Inte'mperant, a. and sb. Obs. rare. [ad. 
L, intemperdnt-em, f. in- (In- 8) 4- temperant-eni, 
pr. pple. of temperdre to qualify, moderate, temper : 
see -ant.] 

A-.adJ. Wanting moderation or self-restiaint ; 
incontinent, intemperate. 

1542 Udall Ayntrw. Apoph. (1877) 15 Soche as be intem- 
peiaunt, that is ; foloers of their naughtie appetites and 
lustes. 1398 J. D. tr. Le Roy's Aristoiles Poliiiqvcs 377 
They which begin so yong to haue the company and vse 
of men are more intemperant. 

B. sb. One who is intemperate, esp. in the nse 
of alcoholic liquors. 

1882 in Annandale (Suppl.), citing Dr. B. W. Richardson. 
Hence Inte'mperantly adv., in an intemperate 
manner. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. ly. 38 He that behaueth 
himselfe intemperantly. .geiieth enil example to his brethren. 
1396 Dalrvmple tr. I.eslie's Hip. Scot. I. iii To truble 
hail the Republik, gif the king leiuet intemperantlie, and by 
the boundes of his office. 

Intemperate (inte*mper/t), a. [ad. L. in- 
temperdt-ns imtempered, inclement, immoderate, 
f. in- (In- 'd) -p iemperdtus, pa. pple. of temperdre 
to Temper. Primarily, as derived from a passive 
pple., applied to things, actions, etc. ; thence trans- 
ferred to persons = intemperant.] 

1. Not temperate, excessive, extreme ; esp., of 
climate or weather, inclement, severe. Now rare. 

Intemperate sone, the Torrid or Frigid zone, as opposed 
to the Temperate rone. 

x$z 6 Pilgr, Perf. (W. deW. 1331) 107, 1 wyll. . not cleparte 
for all this intemperate heate. 1591 Sylvester Dn Bartas 
I. iii. 302 The two intemperate zones. i6go Leybourn Cirri'. 
Math. 463 The Zones are either Temperate or Intemperate, 
and the Intemperate are either Cold or Hot. c 1817 Hogg 
Talcs 4 Sk. II. 139 A cold intemperate mind. 

2. Of persons, their actions, or habits : Without 
temperance or moderation; going beyond due 
hounds ; immoderate, unbridled ; violent. 

1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 322 Tiaitour, tyran 
intemperate, xsgo Spenser F. Q. ii. vii. 60 Vnto all that 
Jive in high degree, Ensample be of mind intemperate. 1688 
Col. Rec. Pennsylv. I. 271 Many intemperate Speeches and 
passages happend. 1777 Watson Philip II (1839) 187 The 
most unhappy consequences, which would otherwise have 
arisen from the intempeiate zeal of the reformers. 1799 
HooicinGurw. Wellington s D esp. (1837) I. 40 General Baird 
requested permission to withdraw his intemperate appeal. 
1873 Helps Ess., Choice tj' Managem. Agents 76 You will 
often find that men who are intemperate in speech are cau- 
tious in writing. 

3. Characterized by or addicted to excessive in- 
dulgence in a passion or appetite. 

C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 238 Unfiuctuous 
talkyng, intemperat diete. 1322 More -Di? quat. Noviss, 
Wks, TOO Through intemperate lining driue our self in sick- 
nes. 1603 Shaks. Meas, for M. v. i. 98 His concupiscible 
intemperate lust. 1663 Manley Grotius' Lotu C. Warres 
239 Several Diseases raged among them, springing cmefly 
from intemperate Drinking. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint, ll. 
III. 1, ii. § 4 Men are held internperate, only when their u®sires 
overcome or prevent the action of their reason ; ^.nu they 
are indeed intemperate In the exact degree in which sucli 
prevention or interference takes place. 

b. Spec, Given to the immoderate use of intoxi- 
cating drink; addicted to drinking. 

1677 Temple Cure ofGoutVPes,. 1720 1. 14S1 1 do not allow 
the pretence of Temperance to all such as are seldom or never 
drunk. .Men may., be intemperate every Day, without being 
drunk perhaps once in their Lives, 1688 R. liovyp Armoury 
in. 294/2 Intemperate persons . .care not which End goes nrst 
so they can get Drink. xqgo-^’Bn.A.mzPIoralSc.in.m. 
§ 3 (R.) Men, habitually intemperate, justly forfeit the 
esteem of their fellow-citizens ; because they disquality 
themselves for every duty. 1846 G. E. Day tr. Simons 
A.nhiu C 7 ienu II. 25^ A man . . of a muscular frame ana gooa 
constitution, but of intemperate habits. 

t Inte-mperate, V. Obs. rare ^ Pa. pple. 
in 7 intemperate, [f. prec. : see -ate 3,] trans. 
To render intemperate; to disorder, distemper. 
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_i6s4 T. Whiiakek Blood of Craj>c 92 The fifth age ib 
viiill, and the media, between young and old age ; yet doth 
it not bo participate of either, as to affect, or intemperate it 
[ed. 1638 p. 44 ab that it is intemperate, or infected thereby]. 

Inte’mperately, adv. [f. Intempeeate a. 
+ -LY ^.] In an intemperate manner or degree ; 
without moderation ; immoderately, excessively. 

1576 A. Hall Acc. of Quarrell (1815) 34 Hall intent- 
perately sware he would never performe the same. 1620 
Venner Via Recta Introd. 3 inar^., Aire intemperately 
cold. i6zo T. Granger Div. Logike 53 Wine intemperately 
drunke, corrupteth tlie niemorie. 1744 Phil. Trans. XLIII. 
136 In Africa .. the Soil is as intemperately hot as the 
Climate. 1765 H. \Vali>ole Otranto v. (1834) ^43 Frederic 
. .flung the door intempeiately against Manfred, and bolted 
it inwards, 1775 Rohm Ainer. Ind. 117 That evil habit of 
rising spirituous liquors intemperately, which they have been 
taught by the Europeans. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools g6 To 
laugh intemperately on very small occasion for it. 

Intcmperateness. Now rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS,] The quality of being intemperate. 

1 . Excessive or extreme character of air or cli- 
mate ; inclemency, severity ; = iNTEMPEEAircE 1 . 

1555 Eden Decades 75 Theyr countenaunces doo declare 
the inteniperatenes of the ayer and region of Dai iena. 1617 
Moryson Itin. in. 77 The foresaid intemperatenesse of cold 
pressing great pai t of Germany . . they use hot stoves. 1685 
Boyle Salub. Air 51 Divers Diseases, .leferr'd to manifest 
Intemperatenesses of the air, in point of heat, cold, Moistme. 
1764 Hariuer Observ. xviii. viii. 351 The intemperateness of 
the weather however obliged them . . to desist. 

2 . Want of moderation, excess in any action, 
esp. in passion or indulgence ; =Intbmpeeance 2. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. lix. 6 David was. .cleere from 
all troublesome intemperatnes. 1614 Bp. Hall Heaven 
upon Earth § 7 For a Christian to excuse his intemperate- 
nesse. .and to say, I am borne cholericke, sullen, amorous, 
is an Apologie worse then the fault. 1653 Manton E.vp. 
fames i. 26 The quality of men’s religion may be discerned 
by the intemperateiiess of their language. 1880 G. Meredith 
Tragic Com. (1881] 307 [He] was getting to purer fires 
through his coarser when the final intemperateness drove 
him to ruin. 

+ Inte'iuperature. Ohs. [a. obs. F. intem- 
pirature ' iiitemperatnre or distemperature of the 
bodie, vnseasonablenesse or foulenesse of weather ’ 
(Cotgr.), f. in- (In’- 3 ) + tmpiratured\ 

1 . Inclemency, severity, distemperature of the air, 
weather, etc. ; -prec. i, 

1563-87 Foxe a. ^ M. (1596) 309/1 For the great heat 
and intemperature of the weather. 1684 T. Burnet Th. 
Earth ii. 194 The same excesses and intemperature of the 
seasons. 172S_ N. Robinson Th. Physick 198 _ How the 
different Gravities of this Element [Air], and its several 
Variations, of hot, cold, dry, and moist Intemperatures, 
cause Diseases. 1753 Johnson in Adventurer No. 115 P 8 
■Whether we owe it to the influences of the constellations, or 
the intemperature of seasons. 181S ti. Due de Levis' Eng. 
T.<^thCent. 1. 19 The most delicate women are seen exposing 
themselves to the intemperature of a humid atmosphere. 
1820 Sporting Mag. VI. 153 These were not the only e.xtra- 
ordiiiary effects of the late intemperature. 

2 . Abnormal or distempered condition of the 
body ; intemperameut. 

iSSg Morwyng Evonymus 154 It amendeth the cold in- 
temperature of the cheaste. 1660 tr. A myraldud Treat, cone. 
Relig. II. V. 229 He would have hiudred the inteniperature 
of the humors, 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Head-ache, 
There is an Head-Ach, which proceeds from the Intempera- 
ture of the Brain, which Intemperature being cold and 
moist, predominates therein. 1799 Corry Sat. Loud. (1803) 
38 Plato, .observes, that the moral_ internperature of cities 
and the corruption of manners, originate in the bad example 
of others to youth. 

3 . IntemperatenesS of action or passion ; = In- 

temeebancb 2. 

1589 Warner Alb. Engl. vi. xxx. (1612) 156 Our owne in- 
temprature doth worke m vs our owne vnrest, 

t Inte'mpered, a. Obs. [In- 3 . Cf. F. in- 

teiiipirii\ — Intemfeeatb i ; inclement, severe. 

1556 Attrelio I sab. (i6oS) E viij. The heatte of the herte 
maketh you to take the intemperede and horribill winter for 
hotte somer. 

II Int emperies (intempe’ri 1 fz) , [L. intemperies 
intemperateness, f. in- (IN- 3 ) -p temperies tempe- 
rature, temper.] Disordered condition of the body, 
dyscrasy ; rarely, of the weather. 

1676 Wiseman Chirurg. Treat, ii. iii. 173 In the Cure of 
an Ulcer with a moist Intemperies . . you are to nii.x Corro- 
boratives of an astringent faculty. 1707 Floyer Pulse- 
Watch 99 From the several Cacochymias, the several^ In- 
temperies aie produc’d, as Calida, P'rigida, Humida, Sicca. 
Ibid. 276 The Pulse will show, .the hot or cold Intemperies 
of any Part [etc.]. 1886 Syd. Soe. Lex., Intemperies, a 

derangement of the constitution of the weather, Also, the 
same as Dyscrasia. 

t Inte’jnperotis, a. Ohs. rare~^. [irreg. f. 
stem of intemper-ate, etc. + -ous.] = Intbmpeeate. 

a 1618 Sylvester Panaretus 269, 1 . .rather would, hearts 
so intemperous Should not enjoy me, than imploy mee thus. 

Inte'Wipery. Ohs. rare‘~'^, [ad. F. intein- 
perie » It. intemperie, ad. L. intemperies, intem- 
peH‘£. (see above).] = Intemfeeies. 

1676 T. Garencieres Cffm/63 Afeaver is a hot intempery, 

f Intempe’stioixs, c. Obs. Anpro- 

neous form (or perh. misprint) for ^intcmpesivvous 
= next. (Cf. INTEMPESTUOUS.) 

1348 Hall Chron., Rich. HI 53 Lykewyse his armie muche 
marveled and no lesse mourned for his sodeyne and mtem- 
pestious absence. 


lllteuipestive (intempestiv), a. [ad. L. ‘in- 
tempestlv-ns, f. in- (In- 3 ) q- tcmpestlvus seasonable, 
Ticmpestive. Cf. F. intempestif -ive (1579 in 
llatz.).] Untimely, unseasonable, inopportune. 

1548 [implied in Intempestively], _ i(io\ Supplic. Ilasse 
P riests 'I he disturbance that might have growne by 
such intempestive troubles. 1608 A. Willet He.xaplct 
E.xod. 420 An intempestiue and vnseasonable confession of 
the tiuth. 1621 Venner Baths of Bathe, Tobacco (1637) 364 
Reproving the too too licentious, liberall, and intempestive 
taking of it [tobacco]. 1765 Gale in Phil. Trans. LV. 202 
T'he hemorrhages were pioduced by an injudicious iiitem- 
pestive use of hot alexipharmic medicines. 1891 Cornh. 
Mag. Sept. 274 Break out into loud and intempestive 
laughter. 1891 E. Castle Consequences III. n. xx. 106 
What intempestive freak brought the girl at such a 
moment ? 

Hence Intempe’stively adv., unseasonably. 

1548 W. PierrEXi Exp. Scotl. Perorat. Pij, So intempes- 
tiuely to tell that tale. 1650 Charleton Paradoxes Ep. Ded. 
6 Had I not been intempestively drawne upon the Stage. 

t Intemp esti'vity. Ohs. [ad. L. intempes- 
tlvit-ds, f. in- (In- 3 ) + tempestJmtds seasonable- 
ness, Tempestivity. Cf. F. intempestivitc (Littre).] 
Unseasonableness, untimeliness. 

i 6 s 4 Gayton Pleas. Notes iii. ix. 127 They were either 
guilty of Intempestivity and unseasonablenesse, or eke of 
want of Worth and Glory. 1656 Hales Arrv/i. Eton 1. (1673) 
4 A vice which they call oKaipCa, Intempestivity, an indis- 
cretion by which unwise and unexperienced men see not 
what befits times, persons, occasions. ^ 

Intempe’stuo’us, a. rare'~\ An erroneous 
form (or perh. misprint) for *intempestivous = In- 
tempestive. (Cf, lNTESn?ESTIOUS.) 

1885 Stevenson Dynamiter vii. 105 Visitors . . arrived . . 
at intempestuous hours of night or morning, 
f Intemple, obs. variant of Entemple. 

1673 H. Appendix 28 The Godhead indeed is hypo- 
statically intempled in the humane nature of Christ. 

t Intemiporal, a. Obs. rare— [In- 3 .] Not 
temporal ; eternal, everlasting. Hence Inte'm- 
porally adv. 

1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (i^oi] 207/2 When divested 
of Matter, and Spiritualiz’d, their Will is only fed with 
intemporal spiritual good. Ibid. ix. 424/1 They, .inhabit 
Eternity, which is. .always being,_because it always was, is, 
and shall be intemporally in the divine Mind. 

■flntenabrlity. ff. next -i- -m'.] The 
character of being ‘ intenable ’ ; incapacity of being 
held or defended. 

1644 Prynnk & Walker Fiennes's Trial 46 The « eak- 
nesses, defects, and intenability of the Castle. Ibid. S3 
What should be judged uttermost extremity in regard of 
men, Ammunition, victuals, or intenability of any Fort, to 
justifie the Governour’s surrender of it to the enemy ? 

t Intenable, Obs, [In- 3 .] That cannot 
be held or maintained; untenable, 

1738 Warburton Div. Legal. I. 33s The Doctrine was 
preached up. .but intenable by Reason. 1752 — Wks. (iSii) 
IX, Serm. xiii. 252 Intenable pretensions. 

Intend(inte'nd), v. Forms : a. 3-S entend,4-6 
entende ; ] 3 . 4-7 intende, 5- intend. (Also 6, 
■^rd pers, sing, intent.) [ME. a. F. entend-rc, 
in 1 4-1 5th c. also intendre, to stretch, extend, 
strain, direct one’s thoughts or faculties, to hear, 
understand, expect, occupy oneself (also rejli) L. 
intendere to stretch, out or forth, to strain, direct, 
spread out, increase, turn one’s attention, purpose, 
endeavour, maintain, assert ; in med.L., also, to 
understand, interpret, f. in- (In- 2 ) tendere to 
stretch, to Tend. 

The extensive and complex development of senses in L. 
and OF. is reflected also in English. But the chronological 
appearance of the senses here does not accord with their 
original development ; those first taken over from French 
in i3-i4th c. being figurative uses, far removed from, the 
literal sense, which was only adopted directly _ from L. 
about or after 1600. As an attempt at chronological order 
would only end in chaos, a logical arrangement, according 
in the main with the development as gathered from all 
three languages, is here followed. But the history of some 
senses is obscure : see VI. The sense of early quotations 
is also often difficult to determine.] 

I. To stretch out, extend, expand, increase, 
intensify. [A group of senses of late introduction, 
immediately from Latin.] 
tl. trans. To stretcli forth, extend; to point 
forwards. Obs. 

1601 Gill Trinity in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 223, I will onely 
intend my finger to some ver^ few. 161S G. Sandys Ttav. 
(1670) 94 The Camelion .. swiftly intending his tongue of a 
marvellous length . . wherewith he preys upon flyes. 1633 
P. Fletcher Purple I si. v. xxvii, Upon whose tops spear- 
men their pikes intending, Watch there. 
t 2 . intr. To stretch, extend (in position). Ohs. 
1S94 2«n! Rep. Faustws in Thoms E. E, Prose Rom, (1858] 
HI. 335 Out of which are two and thirty marvellous good 
stone bridges, intending to either side of the city. 

"[■B. trans. To stretch, strain, make tense; to 
expand, dilate, lit. and Jig, Obs. 

1658 Rowland Moufei's 'Pheat. Ins, 992 A thin skin, 
which being . . shaken or intended, it must make a sound. 
011677 Hale Prim. Orig, Man. i. i. 29 'Tis by this . . the 
Lungs are intended or remitted. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst, i. iv. § 13. 221 As when a how is successively intended 
and remitted. 1697 Bp. Patrick Comm. Exod, iv. 21 The 
last word (Cavacl) intends and increases the Sense. 1740 
Chevne Regimen 314-5 We may. .have an innate, inherent 
Power to intend or remit our Wills in infinitunu 1837 Sir 


W. Hamilton Meiaph. xhii. (1S70) II. 472 When we intend 
the vital powers above the suitable degiee we occasion a 
hindrance, a pain. 

L 4 . To increase the inleiisity of, to intensify. Ohs. 
1603 SirC. Hevdon fttd. Astral. y.\\. 293 Ihe Moone .. 
iiitendeth or lemitletli her influence at one time more then 
an other. 1647 Jer. T.aylor Af/l. Propk. i. 14 The Church 
hath power to intend our Faith hut not to e.xtend it. 1705 
C. PuBSHALL Mach, Macrocosm 297 A small quantity of 
Agtia Vitae sprinkled upon the Freezing blixtuie, wonder- 
fully intends its Force. 

tb. intr. To become more intense. Ohs. 
i6s4 H. L’Estrangc King Chas. / (1655) 98 Having 
ceitain intelligence fioin his correspondents .. that the heat 
did rather intend then relax. 

II. To strain or direct (the eyes, mind, thoughts, 
words, efforts, etc.). [L. intendere ottilos, ani- 
inuin, curas, cruditioncm, etc.] 

5. trans. To diiect (the eyes, mind, etc.), 
towards something. Norv a conscious Latinism. 

14. . Aungchs Song 13 in Hocelcve’s JVhs. in. p. 11 , T'o his 
pleasaunce hire heites to intende. 1302 Atkinson tr. De 
Imitatiotie in. Ixiv. 258 Myn iyen inleiidynge into the, I 
trubte fullye in the, my Jorde god. igop Hawes Past. Pleas. 
XXVII. (1845] 130 His powei to entende Ageynst all suche 
lebelles coiitrarious. 1607 Hieron IVks. 1 . 209 Dauids long- 
ing was entendedvnto both. 1711HEARNE Collect. {O.H..S.) 
III. i8i He . . blam’d himself that he could not intend his 
Mind m Players. 1877 Patmore Uuknenon Eros (iSgo) i 
Intend thine eye Into the dim and undiscovered sky. 
d- 6 . intr. and trans. To direct one’s course, 
make one’s way ; to proceed on (a journey, etc.). 
(L. intendere, intendere iter.') Obs. or arch, 
c 1425 Found. St. Bariholomexv' s (E.E.T.S.) 61 With othir 
men that intendid to the same place. 1476 Sir J. Paston inP. 
Lett. No. 776 III. 162 Iff ye entende hyddrewarde. 1328 
LYNDESAYZira«e372Up. thiouch the Walter, schortliewe in- 
tenditjQuhilkiiivirons theErth. 1396 DALRVMrLEti.Z.cj/z’t’’A 
Hist. Scot. X. 341 He thairfor lelueng the Queue at Neoporte 
. -intendis the hie way to Scotland. 1608 ShAics. Per. 1. ii. 
116 Tyre, I now look out from thee then, and to Tarsus 
Intend my travel. i6ir Bible Traiisl. Pref. 2 .‘Assured that 
the comse which he intended made much for the glory of 
God. 1638-48 G. Daniel Eclog. ii. 31 \Vee may intend at 
Something, and arrive In ken of the faire Port at which 
wee drive. 1682 Southerne Loyal Brother 1. i, Your royal 
Mother, with the fair Semanihe, Intend this u ay. 1744 
Harris Three Treat, Wks. (1841) 47 As if. .a company of 
traveller.s, in some wide foiest, were all intending for one city. 
1774 D. Jones frni. (1863) 108 Set out about eleven o’clock 
..intending the nearest course for the river Ohio. aiSga 
Crabbe BirthFlaitery i, Guide him to Fairy-land, who now 
intends That way his flight. 

“Vb. intr. To slart on a journey, to set out. 
(Sometimes app. eilipt. for ‘ intend to go or start ’, 
purpose a journey : cf. 18 .) Ohs. 

[1396 Shaks. I Hen. IV, iv. i. 92 The King himselfe in 
person hath set forth. Or hither-wards intended speedily.] 
1646 in zsih Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. App, v. 2 Hee is at 
Newcastle and intends for France. 1666 Loud. Gae, No. 
47/2 She is preparing for her journey, and suddenly intends 
to Cleve. 1700 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 16 The first 
fair day I intend down. 1749 Wesley Wks._ (1872] II. 155 
Pray let us know when you or your brother intend for this 
Kingdom. 1817 Byron IVks. 11837-40) III. 356, I intend 
for England this spring, where 1 have some affairs to adjust. 

17. trans. a. To direct, level, aim (something) 
against some one. b. To refer, attribute, ascribe 
(a thing) to some one. Obs. 

1613 J. Stephens Satyr, Ess. 167 Flee haunts the 
Authours company, recites the worke, intends it to some 
third person, and after he hath dainnd the thing in ques- 
tion, he refers himselfe to the light owner, a 1734 North 
Life Francis North, 215 Many Complaints were in- 

tended against him, and such as were thought well enough 
grounded. 

III. To strain, direct, or bend the attention ; to 
attend to ; to attend. [An obsolete group of 
senses from OF., ultimately from L. intendere = 
intendere animunil] 

fS. intr. To direct the mind or attention; to 
pay heed; to exert the mind, devote attention, 
apply oneself assiduously. Const, to, unto, rarely 
about, on, at. Obs. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Troyhis iii. 375 (424) Eche to his owene 
nede gan entende. — Boeih. i. pr. ii. 4 (Camb. MS.) She 
entendynge to me ward with alle the lookynge of hyr eyen 
seyde [etc.], c 1430 Merlin 23 In the menetyme that they en- 
tended a-houte this mater, come Merlyn to Blase, c 1477 
Caxton Jason 61 lason.. entended gladly unto the dub- 
b-yng and making of his shippe. 1323 Ld. Berners INoiss. 
I. cc.xxxv. 330 Haue mercy, and entend on the delyuerance 
of the kyng my husbande. 1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
I. iii. (Arb.) 23 They were the first that entended to the ob- 
seruation of nature and her works. 

jS. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I, 81 Somme peple tylle 
the erthe . . somme intende to sapience and discipline. 
ci4So _tr. De Imitaiione ni. vi. 71 Loue is circumspecte, 
. .not iiitendyng to veyn hinges, c 1330 in Pol. Rei. .5. L. 
Poems (1866) 31 A man that Intendyth to mynstreks, shalle 
■soone be iveddyd to poverte. 1347-64 Bauldwin Mor. 
Philos. (Palfr.) 123 It is a foolisluiesse to intend much to 
dreames. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage in. xvi. 279 They 
sometimes intend to their owne dreames. 

fb. rejl. To devote oneself; pass. To be 
devoted. Const, to. Ohs. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. vii. xxxviii, Euery true crysten 
man sholde be To god intended with lyberalyte. 1368 
Grafton Chron. 11 . 371 All the knightes and squiers .. 
entended and prepared themselves to nothing, hut. .to be of 
the one parte or the other. 1627 Felthari Resolves ii. [i.] 
xxvi. (1628) 83 To what can we intend our selues, wherein 
there is not a Deuill to intrap vs ? 
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1549-62 SifcKMnoi.n & H. Ps. xxxiil[i], 18 But loe the eyes 
of God entend And watch to ayde the iust. 1603 Owkn 
Pamhrokcshire (1891) 25 The sa[ed Earle ..ought not to 
intetide or meddle within the said Lordship of Kernes. 

t 9. To apply oneself to do something ; to en- 
deavour, to strive. Ohs, 

c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IV. 1155 {Dido) A 1 the longe day 
they tweye Entendedyn to .spekyn & to pleye. 1471 RirtEV 
CaiuJ). Alch. Ep. ii. in Ashm. {1652) in Intending over all 
thing . . his precepts tenne . . to keep. 1582 Mundav Eng. 
Pom. Life in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) II. 195 She could not in- 
tend to speake to them, being troubled with so many other 
suters. 1589 Puttenham I. xx.xi. (Arb.) 74 No 

man or veiy few entended to write in any laudable science. 
1590 Barrough Meth. Physick i. xxiii. (1639) 39 That he . . 
m.ay with all his power intend to amend it. Scheffer s 

Lapland 85 Blocks, upon which . . they divide their flesh, 
fish, or other things they intend to make ready. 
tlO. inty. To give auditory attention; to give 
ear, listen, hearken. Ohs. 

c 1380 Sir Feruuib. 5325 ‘ Balan ’, said he, ‘ to me en- 
tende'. 14S0-1S30 Myrr. our Ladye 4S, I entended to 
them & gaue them answeres. 1481 C.axion Myrr.m. ix. 
151 Now entende ye of the kynge tholomeus and of the 
werkes of somme other philosophres. 1568 GnArroN Cliron. 
II. 371 If it please you to returne againe hether, then we 
will gladly entend to your treatie. 

t b. trails. To give ear to ; to hearken to, hear. 
[F. entendre.'] Ohs. 

ciagfi hlerlhi 310 Sche ne a-tend_ed to no-thinge but to 
be-holde and entende what .songe thei .seiden. 1549 Latimer 
■yi'd Seem. bcf. Edtu. VI (Arb.) 95 Manye hegyn to praye, 
and sodaynelye caste awaye piayer. .as thougheGodcoulde 
not entend them, or had somewhat els to do. 

til. intr. To give personal attendance ; to be in 
attendance or waiting ; to attend. Obs. 

C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 656 Seynte Marie how may 
this be That Damyan entendeth nat to me. 1390 Gower 
Con/. III. 100 Eche in his office Entendeth to don him 
service. 1469 Househ. Ord. (1790) 94 All suche persons as 
shall entend aboute the Duchesse. 1576 'J'yde Taryeth no 
man (Collier) 3 At hand to approche the Players intend. 
1644 Cromwell Let. 1 Sept, in Carlyle^ I wish that one of 
your number.. may intend and appear at that Committee. 

+ b. irans. To attend on or to, minister to. Obs. 
c igoo For to serve Lord in Babess Bk. p868) 373 Hit 
moste be awayted and well entended by servitoursyfdrinke 
be asked, a 1533 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. 31. Anrel. (1546) 
R V b. The malady was greuous. .and also he was not well 
intended. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. u. vi. (1810) 301 
The great trouble it would bee to our selves to intend you. 
tl21. irans. To turn one’s thoughts to, fix the 
mind on (something) ; to attend to ; to occupy 
oneself with ; to look after. Obs. 

o.. 1429 in Rymer Fcedera (1710) X. 424^ Evetlkes there 
that entenden the Subversion of the Christian Feith. 1483 
Caxton G. de la. Tour Cviij, They entended wel other 
thynges than to saye theyr matyn.s. 1592 Harvey Four 
Lett. 13 , 1 have smal superfluity of leysure to entend such 
businesse. 

?t. 1432-50 tr. Htgden (Rolls) III. 87 Those schepardes. . 
appelede to that kynge .. ; and when that kynge iiitendede 
oon [in unuminietiderei) of theyme, an other did slee the 
kynge. nfiz Monk of Evesham {Kektiixo-z So bode al moste. 
X. days with owte any mete intendyng only the benefitys of 
god and the exhortacion of hys brethyrne. 1526 Pilgr. 
Per/. (W. de W. 1531) i b, Euery religious persone sho'lde 
intende the perfeccyon of his soule. 1617 Moryson liin. 
HI. 239 The Pleheans intend Trafiique and Shop-keeping. 
1667 Milton P. L. ii. 457 Intend at home.. what best may 
case The present misery. 1694 Collier Ess. Mar. Subf. i. 
(1703) 210 The Priest is supposed only to intend the Affairs 
of Religion. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 660 Too busy to intend a 
meaner care. 

IV. To apprehend, and kindred senses. [An 
obsolete group of senses from OF. : also in med.L.] 
tia trails. To have understanding of (some- 
thing) ; to understand or apprehend that something 
is ; also, in early use, to itnderstand (a person). Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 23896 (Gott.) Here i haue a littel spend 
In word, efterjiat i entend. C1430 Syr Geuer. (Roxb.) 9266 
Generides gan tho to entend That Segryne aspied here fleeyng. 
c 1450 Lonelich Grail xlii. 547 Of ( 5 n thing thou me En- 
tende. 1606 Warner Eng. xiv. Ixxxiii. 347 The ancient 
Irish Manners . . if conferd with Egypts, Thence may be 
intended hadd, _i6zo Markham Fareiv. Hush. 11. xix. (1668) 
107 It is to be intended the voyage is seldome long, but 
from neighbour to neighbour. 

■f 14. intr. To have or come to an understanding; 
to agree together ; to be in accord. [F. s' entendre!] 
1421 in Rymer Foedera (17x0) X. 462 Then myght they 
togeder entende ayeins Miscreants. 1429 Ibid. 424 The 
Men of Armes and Archers, that have Entended with the 
said Cardinal. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xiv. xiv, Musyke 
hath them so set in concords, That all in one may right 
well entende. 

+ 15. trans. and intr. To apprehend, conceive; 
to think, estimate, have an opinion ; to judge. Obs. 

c i^'^oPride ^‘Lovil. {1841) 15 Which, then well understood, 
wyl not deceave, Nor suffer us to erre, as I entend. 1586 A. 
"Da'S Eng. Secretary i. (1625)5 One that sometimes intended 
not a little of his owne invention. _ Ibid . , The woman . . began 
hereupon . . to waxe coy, and to intend great matter of her 
selfe. Ibid, ll. 118 Men vain-gloriously minded, or arrogantly 
otherwiseintendingoftheirowne proper services. *638 Ford 
Fancies'^. \,Ltv. Before oursleeping hour, you vow? Troy. 
I do, Before we ought to sleep. Liv. So I intend too. 

+ 16. trans. To understand as in the view or sense 
of the law ; to construe, interpret, or hold legally. 
Cf. Intendmeitt 4 . Obs. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Lazv (1636) 479 That which is found by 
the oath of twelue men is intended true till it be reuersed, 
but it may as well be intended that there is an errour in the 


Recoi'cl, 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. iii. S 191. S3 He shall ho 
punished for his first entrie. For it cannot be intended that 
bis entrie was unto any other intent but to steale the cup. 
1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xiii .219 If such maiket or fair 
be on the same day with mine, it is prijna facie a nusaiice to 
mine, and there needs no proof of it, but the law will intend 
it to be so. 1798 Boy Amer. Lam Rep. (1809) I. 48 Nothing 
shall be intended to be within the jurisdiction [of inferior 
courts] but what is expressly given. 

V. To bend the mind to something to be done ; 
to purpose, design, mearu [The chief current 
group of senses. From OF.] 

17. inir. To have a purjiosc or design ; to be 
minrled or resolved (in some defined way). Obs., 
exc. as an absol. use of 18 . 

1390 Gower Conf. HI. 213 Mote every worthy prince 
entende Betwene the simplesse of pile And the foolhaste of 
cruelte. 1497 Be. Alcock Mohs Perfect. Ej, And .so I 
entende all my lyf. C1529 in Life Fisher F.'s Wks. 
(E. E. T. S.) II. p. lx, Inventions are nowe devised against 
me that neuer entended but honestly. 1587 M. Grove 
P clops <5- lllppod. (1878) 78 Let me heare from you, how that 
you doe entend. 1656 S. Holland Zara (1719) 87 [They] 
have cause to guess that he intends rather to a bloody 
War, then a Wanton Tilt. 

18. trans. To have in the mind as a fixed pur- 
pose ; to purpose, design. (The chief cunent sense.) 

a. with inf. phr. or snbord. clause. 

a. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) iv. .vxx. 78 Flaterers 
. .only entenden to plese for the tyme. 1494 Fabyan Chron. 

I. ii. 8 Eneas . . fflitendyd to haue sauyd fiom deth y“ fayre 
Polixena. 1559 W. Cunningham Cosniogr. Glasse 141 To 
moriow, .1 entende to consume in teaching you necessarye 
principle.s. 1628 Digby Voy. 3Iedit. (186S) 27, I sett sayle 
for Zant, where I entended to sell the come. 1650 Sir 
E. NicHOLA-sin N. Papers (Camden) 200 The King, entend- 
ing to make an escape from the Scotts. 1775 Adair Amer. 

I ml. 241 The man he entended to enslave. 

fi. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 478 Intendestow that we 
•shul here bleve? 1529 More Suppi. Sonlys Wks. 332/2 In 
dede he intendeth to goe ferther. 1590 Shaks. blids, N. n. 

I. 138 How long within this wood intend you stay? 1624 
Heywood Guiiaik. 207 Alcippus intended to abrogate and 
adnichilate their lawes. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 22 
We were compelled to .stay longer in the Island than we 
intended. 1818 CRUisE_T>2^«/_(ed. 2) VI._375 He intended 
his son should have it in remainder for his life only. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 79 What do you intend 
to do ? 

b. with simple obj., alone or with complemental extension. 
2:1450 tr. De Imitationen. iv. 44 Ifhoii intende ner .seke 

no [linge elles but Jie piesing of god & Jie profit of J>y ueis- 
bore, hou shalt haue inwarde liberte. 1509 Hawes Past. 
Pleas. XIX. (Percy Soc.) 87 It was for fere ye dyde some yll 
entende, 1535 Coverdale Prov. iii. 29 Intende no hm te 
vnto thy neghboure. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 61 If 
suche a thinge were entended, they coulde not tell who 
woulde take their parte. 1601 Siiaks. fill. C. m. i. 151, I 
know not Gentlemen what you Intend. 1606 — TV. cJ- Cr. 

II, ii. 39 You know an enemy intends you harme. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 200 An He where not long agoe the 
English merchants entended a Plantation. 1693 Dryden 
fuvenal (1697) 382 He intended an Invective against a 
Standing Army. 1781 CprnvEs. Lett, 27 Nov., We both 
wish it may have the effect you intend. 1795 Burke Corr. 
IV. 380 A measure better intended than considered. 1857 
Miss S. Winkworth tr. Tanler's Serin, xxv. 386 They .. 
remain a prey to their besetting sin of always seeking and 
intending themselves. 1875 Gladstone Glean. (1870) VI. 
224 We intend going to Rome. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. 
i. 9 We_ intended no neglect. 

C. with indirect passive. 

1651 Hobbes Z-mVi/A. ii. x.xx. 175 This is intended should 
be done. 1662 Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., The evils that were 
intended to be remedied. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. ii. 159 
-Was it thus intended and commanded by him to be drunken ? 

19. trans. To design (a thing) for some purpose ; 
to destine (a thing or person) to a fate or use ; to 
purpose to bestow or give ; to mean (a thing) to be 
or to do something. 

a. with prep, or conj. phr., or dative, as compl. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 12 A Play, Intended for great 
Theseus nuptiall day. 1603 — Meas./or M. in. i. 58 Lord 
Angelo hauing affaires to heauen Intends you for his swift 
Ambassador. i66a Gerbier Princ. Ep. Ded., The Place of 
Surveyor Generali was also intended to me (after late Inigo 
Jones), ijro* Penn in ^21. Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 47 , 1 intend 
him the island under some moderate conditions. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa (1811) I. xli. 309 Your father intends 
you six suits .. at his own expense. 1812-16 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. Art I. 320 The threads of screws are 
differently formed, according to.. the use for which they are 
intende_d._ 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 112 The whole 
composition is intended as an attack upon Pittacus. _ 3Iod. 
The second son is intended for the army, and the third for 
the bar. 

tb. with complemental ohj. 

211648 Ld. Herbert Life Hen, VIII (1683) 146 The 
Building was intended most ample and magnificent. 1659 
Burton’ s Diary (1828) IV. 356 Your vote makes it clear 
that you intend them a legislature. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
370 If the Person bearing the same protests that he does 
not thereby intend himself a Monk, ’tis otherwise. 

C. with inf. 

1729 Butler Serin. Hum. Nat. Wks. 1874 II. 3 The 
several members . . were intended to he instruments of good 
. . to the whole body. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
This we suppose to he all the pleasure that architecture was 
ever intended to give us. 1884 Church Bacon 143 They 
intended him now to come to the bar to receive his sentence. 

20. To design to express; to signify by one’s 
words ; to mean. + To intend at., to mean for. 

*S7? J- Jones Bathes of Baih\. ih, The propertie of every 
deSnicion is, to shew ,. to the sences, the matter entended. 
1625 Bacon Ess., Unity Reli^. (Arh.) 429 Fraile Men, in 
some of their Contradictions, intend the same thing. 1647 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 1. Ixi. (1739) 119 Glanvil .. fre- 


quently loucbelh upon the King’s Com I of Pleas, which 
cannot be intended at the Court of Loid-s, 1676 FIohhls 
IliadBre-i. (1686I i By Profit I intend not here any Accession 
of Wealth. 1783 M. Cuti cr in Life, frnls. ly Corr. (1S88) 
II. 2n Consumption, by which the Physicians intend a dis- 
order of the lungs. 1853 Taleourd Castilian i. i, You 
intend my husband? 1857 Maurice Ep. St. John i, i Do 
I understand something different by Ethics? No ; I intend 
the same thing. 

+ b. Of words, etc.: To mean; to signify; to 
indicate. Obs, 

82:1530 Crt. of Love 1370 Domini est icrra\ this Laten 
intent. The god of Love hath eitli in governaunce. 1565 
Satir. Poems Reform, i.677 Owtbray thinge Envye, debay te, 
and stryffe entendes nothinge ells but civill mysebeffe. 
1602 Mar.ston Antonio's Rev, iv. iii. What intend these 
plaints? 1749 Fielding Toni foues i. ix. note. This word 
.. intends persons without virtue or sense. 1847 R. W. 
Hamilton Sabhathi. (1848) 12 The word, .generally intends 
a sacred appropriation of a particular time. 

+ c. To designate as something ; to call. rare, 
a 1599 Spenser F. Q. vir. vi. g Vesper, whom we the 
Euening-starre intend. 1605 Chapman All Footes Plays 
1873 I. 122 Gost. You haue a forward, valiant eldest Sonne 
. . 3 Iar. I know not wherein you intend him so. 

VI. Senses of uncertain position or origin ; 
mostly due to literalism of translation from L. orF. 
+ 21. trails. To expect. Obs. [OF. entendre = 
F. attendre.] 

c 1374 Chaucfr Troylus iv. 1621 (1649) pere lyuyth lady 
non. .pat be-trayed were or wo-begon As I pat al treuthe in 
30W entende. 1485 Caxton Paris ,5- V. 69 She neuer en- 
tended to here tydynges of hyr lone Parys. 

+ 22. To assert, maintain ; to pretend ; to claim, 

[cf. L. earn scse intendit esse.] 

2:1570 3 'Iarr. Wit ^ Science iv. i. in Hazl. Dodslcy II. 360 
Friend Wit, are you the man indeed, which you intend? 
*593 Shaks. Lucr. 121 For then is Tarquine bionght vnto 
his bed, Intending wearinesse with heauie spiite. 1594 — 
Rich, III, ni. V. 8, I can counterfeit the deepe tragedi.an . . 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw : Intending deepe 
Ruspition. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter i. 20 Alchymists 
that labour to make gold by projection, intend that there is 
natural gold. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 153 The Title 
of Universall Bishop : though . . Bishops formerly in that Sea 
from Lynns . . to this Boniface never intended it. 

+ 23. Sc. Law. To maintain or prosecute (an 
action, etc.) in legal form. Obs. 

15.. Acts Sederunt 3 (Jam.) By the .same Act their are 
libertie grantit to all personis quho might be prejudgit be 
the saidis prescriptiouns . . to intend their actiouns within 
the space of thretten yeirs. et, 1578 Lindesay (Pitscottie) 
Chron. Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 286 Hie on novayis could gett them 
[bulls] proclaniett nor durst nocht intend the same ffor feir 
of the Hepburnes. 1690 Andros Tretcis I, 144 All Actions 
intended upon Informations of Intrusions . . must have had 
their Decision at the Ordinary Courts of Common Law. 

+ 24. intr. To tend or incline. Obs. 

1509 Barclay Cyt. .5- Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixvii, 
To what vices that princes most intend That dare these 
fooles solemnize and commende. 1587 Golding De Mornay 
vii. 91 The wil intendeth rather to commaund than to obey, 
and vnto freedom rather than bondage. 1S97 Shaks. 
2 Hen. IV, I. ii. g The biaine of this foolish compounded 
Clay-man, is not able to iniient any thing that intends [Fols. 
tends] to laughter. 1640 G. Abbott f^ Paraphr, 24s The 
raine, which is heavie of it selfe, and intends downward. 
25. trans. To superintend, direct. Cf. Intekdant. 

[app. allied to r2.] 

_ 1791 CowFER Odyss. vin. 314 Nine arbiters, appointed to 
intend The whole arrangements of the public games. 1831 
E. Irving Exp. Revelat. I. 58 According to their several 
spheres of creation and piovidence which they occupy and 
intend. 

+ Inte'nd, sh. Obs. [f. Intend ».] = Intent. 
1526 Tindale Acts X. 29, I axe you therfore ; for what in- 
tend have ye sent for me? 1607 SchoL Disc, agst. Antichr. 
I. ii. 71 This answer of a good intend is meerly cauillous. 
1649 Bp. Reynolds Hosea iv. 57 In pursuance of other ends 
and intends. 

+ Inte'ndable, a. Obs. Forms : 4-5 en-, 6-7 
in-. See also Intendible. [a. OF. entendable 
understandable, understanding, intelligent, attentive 
(i 2 tli c. in Godef.), f. entendre', see Intend. In 
sense 3 , from L. intendere : see Intendible,] 

1. Devoting attention ; attentive, assiduous, 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 157 Nought entendable To holde 
upright his kinges name. 1481 Caxton Godfrey 286 An 
holy woman and entendable to good werkes. 

2. Understandable; = Intendible i. 

c 1570 Pride Ip Lowl. (1841) 43 Which is not to be thought 
nor inteiidable. 

3. Averrable; = Intendible 2 . . . 

1628 Coke On Liit. sab, His warrant is intendable in 
law of an actuall liverie. 

+ lnte'lldaiice^. Obs. Also 4-6 entendaunce, 
7 erron. intendants. [a. OF. entendance ( 12 th c. 
in Godef.) attention, etc., f. entendre, entendant, to 
Intend.] Application of the mind ; _ attention. _ 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 359 All freshe I sigh hem springe 
and daunce. And do to love her entendaunce. I 450 ”*S 3 ° 
Myrr. our Ladye 10 All the wordes of thys holy seruyee 
oughte to be sayde or songe wyth entendaunce therto. 
2:1540 Hyrde Fives' Insir. Chr. Worn. (1592) 
maide whom wee would have specially good requireth all 
intendance both of Father and Mother. 157S Turberv. 
Faulconrie 325 When a hawke hath bene recovered of 

§ reat greefe by good keeping and intendance. i6it W. 

clater Key (1629) 95 It were long to recite all their 
deuout intendants, all their strict obseruances. _ 

Intendance ^ (intemdans). [a. F. mtendance 
(1595 in Godef. Comfl.'), f. intendant Intendant 
sb . ; see -ANCE.] The function of an intendant ; 
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superintendence, direction ; intendancy ; spec, a 
department of the French public service, or the 
officials conducting it, as the war commissariat, etc. 

1739 CiBBr.R Aj>ol. (1756) II. go Which province . . was 
the only one we car’d to trust to his particular intend- 
ance. 1839 James Louis XIV, IV. agi The real intendance 
of public buildings was held by the famous Mansard. 1862 
M. Hopkins Haiuaii 250 They stipulated, .that the Roman 
Catholic .schools should be exclusively under the intendance 
of in.spectors professing that faith. 1880 Kinglake Crimea 
VI. V. 9S The French Intendance and the English Com- 
missai iat must meet as best they might the huge accession 
of wants. 

b. The official quarters or office of an intendant. 
1895 G. Pabkek in Ailaniic Monthly (U. S.) Mar. 301 
There was yet an hour before I was to go to the inte^idnnce. 

Intendancy (inte-ndansi). Also 6 -enoie. 
7-9 -ency. [f. Intenuant sb. : see prec. and -ancy. 
In sense 3, ad. Sp. intendencia^ 

1 . The office, position, or function of an inten- 
dant ; a body of intendants. 

1598 J. D. tr. Li Roy's Arisiotles Politiqnes 172 The 
fourth [of the kinds of governments is] . . a perpetuall 
military intendencie by tribe. 1643 Evelvn Diary 25 Jan., 
Hence we went to see Di. Gibbs who had some intendency 
in an Hospital built on the Via Triumphalis [Rome]. 1670 
Cotton Espernon iii. xi. 548 Under colour of some Com- 
mission of his Intendancy. 1762 tr. Bnsching's Syst. Geos'. 
III. 619 Each, .is vested with the intendancy of some interior 
districts. 1825 Carlyle Schiller App. ii. (1872) 265 The 
theatie of that town .. owes to him its foundation, and its 
maintenance through his long Intendancy. 1870 Daily Dews 
27 Sept., The intendancy had ordeis to proceed to Lagny. 
b. pig'. Superintendence. 

1727 Warborton in Tracts (1789) 118 The Atomist 
Lucretius, whose cold Philosophy had formally excluded all 
Intendency of a superior Mind. 

2 . A district in Spanish America under the con- 
trol of an intendant [ititendente). 

[1808 Pike Sources hiississ. in. App. (1810) 4 The fore- 
going nine administrations or intendencias, the kingdom of 
Leon, and the province of Nuevo San Ander . . form, as I 
believe, the whole political government of the vice-roy of 
Mexico.] 1810 Edm. Rev. XVI. 98 The intendancy of 
Guanaxuato has 568 inhabitants to the square league. 1836 
Macgiluvrav tr. Hwnholdi's Trav. xxvi. 393 The silver . . 
was deposited in the provincial tieasuries established in the 
chief places of the intendancies. 

Intendant (inte’udant), sb. Also 7-9 -ent. 
[a. F. intendant (1591 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. in- 
tendent-em,^x.'^'pit. of intendere-, cf. Intend©, 25.] 

1 . One who has the charge, direction, or superin- 
tendence ofa department of public business, the affairs 
of a town or province, the household of a prince 
or nobleman, etc. ; a superintendent, a manager. 
Used originally and chiefly as the title of certain 
public officers in France and elsewhere ; often 
repr, Fr. intendant or the corresponding term in 
other languages. 

Among the officials thus denoted are ; (a) The functionary 
who formerly administered a French province, according to 
the system introduced under Richelieu in the 17th cent., 
called also intejidant op justice, police, and finances. (If) 
T'he second officer in Canada^during the French rule, pos- 
sessing civil and maritime jurisdiction, (c) In Mexico, the 
principal officer of the treasury or of the district, exercising 
administrative and some judicial authority (Sp. iiiiendenie). 

a. As a French, Spanish, or other foreign title. 
1632 Evelyn St. France (R.), Subordinate to him are four 

other intendents. »i674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xv._§ 153 
The Intendant of the Province [of Nismes], who is the 
Supreme Minister in all Civil Affairs throughout the whole 
Province. 1676 tr. G‘iiillatie7'e’ s Voy. Athens 395, I saw the 
Vizier . . talking to . . his Kiaia, or Intendant of his house. 
1744 A. Dobbs HndsojPs Bay 21 The Intendant of Canada 
wanted to discover these Countries from thence, 1803 
M. Cutler in Lifie, yrnls. <5- Corr. (1888) II. 121 The viola- 
tion of the Spanish treaty by the Governor and Intendent 
at New Orleans. 1812 Brackenridge Views Louisiana 
(1814) 89 The mode of parrying on the Indian traffic .. was 
by monopolies, in which the interest of the governor or 
intendant was alone consulted. 1862 Merivale Rojii.Emp. 
(1865) IV. xxxviii. 341 The provincial administration, with 
its ..judicial and fiscal intendants, and the whole apparatus 
of official tyranny. 1871 Smiles Charac. iv. (1876) 116 
Having served as an intendant of the army in Switzerland 
under Massena. 

b. In English (or American) use. 

1696-7 Evelyn Corr. 20 Jan., Sir Christopher Wren, 
his Majesties Surveyor and Intendent of his Buildings. 
1776 Rhode Isl. Col. Rec. (1862) VII. 372 There shall be two 
persons annually appointed by this General Assembly, as 
intendants of trade. 179^ Morse Anier. Geos, h ^78 
Charleston was . . divided into 13 _ward.s, which choose as 
many wardens, from whom the citizens elect an Intendant 
of the city. 1844 Disraeli Conmssby v. vi. The Marquess 
. .appointed him . . Intendant of his household. 

Q. jig. 

1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (i8og) IV. 20 The 
intendant of his principles, or the former of his manners. 

2 . Intendant-General, a chief or supreme inten- 
dant. 

1701 Bond. Gaz. No. 3716/3 Monsieur de Bagnols has re- 
ceived a Commission from Spain, to be Intendant-General 
of Justice and the Finances in these Provinces. 1812 Wel- 
lington Let. to 1. de Carvajal 27 Dec. in Gurw. Desp. 
(1838) X. II, I recommend that there should be an Inten- 
dant General appointed to each of these armies. 

Hence Inte-ndantism, the system of governing 
by intendants ; Inte’ndantsliip, the office or posi- 
tion of an intendant, intendancy. 


1889 Aihenmmn 3 Oct. 451/2 'We believe that it is not the 
revival, but the invention, of intendantism that is to be 
attributed to the seventeenth centuiy. 1892 Daily News 
12 Sept. 5/3 The first performance of a grand opera.. was 
given by order of Frederick II, under the intendantship of 
George Wenzeslaus von Knobelsdorff. 

Iixte'Udant, a. [In sense i, later form of En- 
TENDANT ; in sense 2, f. Intend v. -t- -ant.] 
d* 1 . Attentive, paying attention. Obs. 

£■1440 Gesta Rom. i. xv. 52 (Add. MS.) The kyng com- 
maundide .. that all shuld be intendaunte to kyng leyie . . 
as to hyni selfe, 1581 Lambarue Eh-en. i. ix, (1602) 47 
These.. bee charged to be diligently intendant about the 
execution of all and singular the piemisses. 

2 . Intending, rare. 

1882-3 ScHAFP Encycl. Relis. Knotvl. HI. 1891 Intendant 
communicants. 

Intended (intended), ppl. a. {sb.') [f. Intend 

V. -k -ED 1 .] 

1 . Purposed to be done or accomplished; de- 
signed, meant ; designed to be wdiat is denoted by 
the noun (cf. Intending ppl. a, b) ; done on pur- 
pose, intentional. 

1386 A. Day Etis. Secretary i. (1625) 67 In Epistles Ex- 
horting or Perswading, the intended vertue of goodnesse of 
every thing is moie amply .set foith by the opposite evill. 
^594 J- Dickenson Arisbas (1878) 37 You may prosecute 
your entended iourney. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relis- Med. 
Pref. § I A fill and intended Copy of that Piece which was 
most imperfectly and suiveptitiously published before. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 31 Hammer it down to your intended 
Thickness. 1772 J^mius Lett. Ixviii. 341, I say this, with- 
out the least intended disrespect to the learned author. 
1868 Freeman Ahzv;/. Conq, II. viii. 304 His intended bride 
sprang by direct . . descent from the stock of the great Hdlfi ed . 

f 2 . Stretched out or forth, outstretched ; ex- 
tended ; increased in force or intensity, strained. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 38 With sharpe intended sting. 
1392 R. D. Hypjterotomachia 58 b, I did take great pleasure 
with my intended admiration, in seeing of such . . sumpte- 
ousnes. 1647 H. More SmisofSonl it. i. i. xviii. 9 My strong 
intended voice all the wide world shall fill. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IX. 45Unlessan age too late, or coldClimat, or Yeais, 
damp my intended wing Deprest. 

't* 3 . Ofa person : Minded, resolved, having the 
purpose; to he intended, to intend, to purpose. Obs. 

1376 Fleming Epist. 87 By this little crop, judge 

you . . and how they are intended. 1586 Day Ejis- Seer. 
{1625) 138 0 that you are intended, .to marry unto him my 
neece, your yongest daughter upon a sudden. i625_ K. Long 
tr. Barclays Arsenis (1638) 425 Being now furiously ip- 
tended of her death, she hastened, and yet often stucke at it. 
1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc I. 102 He was 
intended to return into France, and to lay his bones by the 
bones of his Father Julius. 

B. colloq. as sb. An intended husband or wife. 
1767 IVoman of Fashion II. 61 Continually taken up with 
his precious Intended. 1807 W. Irving Salinas. 4 Apr., 

I see her doubting, hesitating, stand. .And sigh for her in- 
tended in his place, 1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, xii. What 
is the reason that men fall in love with me . . and desert 
their chosen intendeds ? 

Hence Intcndedness, the quality or fad of being 
intended, 

1800 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. X. 8 The peipetual ten- 
dency (or rather intendedness) of each and all towmrd [foi^ 
progressive improvement. 

Intendedly (inte-ndedli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] By intention, intentionally, designedly. 

£21641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642) 89 lacob, by 
ludah, meaneth . . not so intendedly, that particular Tribe. 
1648 Milton Tenure Kinss 7 Power to execute, not acci- 
dentally but intendedly, the wrath of God upon evill doers. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. ix. 45, I was going 
tovvards her, with a countenance intendedly changed to love 
and softness. 1818 J. H. Frere Lct._ in Smiles Mem. J. 
Murray (i8gi) II. xx. 24 The expression was ambiguous, 
and I fancied that it was intendedly so. 

Intendence (intemdens). arch. [f. Intend v. : 
see -ence.] The paying of attention, attendance ; 
spec, larit of intendence and respondence, in 13- 
15th c., a writ under the Great Seal in favour of 
one who received an appointment from the King, 
ordering all persons concerned to be intendentes 
et respondentes to him, i. e. to attend and respond 
to his requests. 

Also called by Sir T. D. Hardy (Rot. Lilt. Pat. 1833 
Intxoll.. 6) writ de iniendendo the English formula occurs 
in 1448 (Willis & Clark Arch. Hist. Camb. I. 399) as ‘ to be 
attending, helping, and councelling See also Intentive 
a. I quot. 1835. 

1687-8 in Sarmn Chwch-vu. Acc. (ed. Swayne, 1896) 348 

W, Surman labour and intendence upon plummer, car- 

penters. 1881 F, S. Haydon in Cal. Pat. Rolls lEdiv. T, in 
yindRcp. D. K. R. 610 Mandate of intendence and respond- 
ence addressed to_ the sheriffs of Oxford [etc.] and to the 
bailiffs in the cities and burghs .. in favour of Roger de 
Wanton and John de Swineford . . to hold pleas of the 
market [etc,]. 1895 Ens. Hist. Rea, Apr. 217 Edward I. 

addressed writs of intendence and respondence m his favour. 

Intendency, -ent ; see Intendancy, -ant. 
Intender (inte-ndar). Also 6 in-, entendonr. 
[f. Intend v. -p -eb With the form entendonr cf. 
OF. entendeour, -ear (13th c, in Godef,), mod. F. 
entendenr understander, hearer.] 

1 . One who intends or purposes. 

_ 1313 MoHEi?2£r/£. HI (1883) 22 Well perceyuyng that the 
intendours [1368 Grafton entendours] of suche a purpose 
wolde rather haue hadde theyr barneys on theyr backes. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves i. xxxii. 56, I will rather bless 
them, as instruments than condemn them, as not intenders. 


1660 Plea Ministers Seqnest, 8 He cannot deny us to be 
pretenders (and intenders too) to Godliness, 1667 Water- 
house Fire Land. 148 An intender of Publique charity. 

1 2 . A claimant, pretender. Obs. 

1640 Yorice Union Hon. 185 Henry of Spaine, son of King 
John the Intender. 

Irttender, var. of Ehtender ©,, to make tender, 
t Illte'ndiTjle> n. Obs. Forms : 5 en-, 7 in.-. 
See also Intendable. [In sense i, a. F. entcndihle 
(14th c, in Godef.) ‘conceiuable, intellegible, undei- 
slandable’ (Cotgr.), f. entendre to understand, after 
a L. type ^intendibilis \ in sense 2, from juristic 
sense of L. intendere to aver, assert, maintain.] 

1 , Understandable, conceivable, intelligible. 

1489 Caxton Eaytes of A. i. i. i The most playn and en- 
tendible langage. Ibid, (ad fin.), I hope.. that it shal be 
entendyble & understanden to euery man. 

2 , Eaia, Capable of being averred or maintained. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 31 So a plea in a bane 

which is intendible at the Common Law cannot be main- 
tained by a matter of custome or by Statute law. £•1630 
in Rushw. Hisi. Colt, (1659) S2 It is not Intendible, that 
the Parliament should disadvantage themselves, in point of 
their priviledge. 

t Inte'ndiment. Obs. [ad. med.L. intendi- 
ment-nm understanding, f. intendere to Intend.] 

1 . Understanding; = Intendment i. 

1328 Lyndesay Dreme 799 Efter my sempyll intendiment 
. . I sail declare the suith and verrayment. 1590 Stenser 
F. Q. III. V. 32 She of heerbes had gieat intendiment. 

2 . Intention, purpose : = Intendment 5. 

1395 Markham Sir R. Grinvile x\k\x. If armes preiient 
not heauens intendiment. 1602 R. T. Five Godlie Semn. 
157 Christ, .being the complement of the Lawe, and the 
intendiment of the Gospel. 1608 Machin & Markham 
Dumb Knishi i. i. in Hazl. Dodsley X. 129 And what ai e 
you or your intendiments t 

3 . Attention, attentive consideration. 

_ 1390 Spenser E. Q. 1. xii. 31 Till well ye wote by grave 
intendiment. What woman, and wherefore, doth me upbrayd 
With breach of love and loialty betrayd. 

Intending (inte-ncliq), vbl. sb. rare. [f. In- 
tend V. -p -ING k] The action of the vb. Intend ; 
intention, attention, stretching, etc. ; a purpose. 

(11336 Calisto i5- Melihiea in Hazl, Dodsley I. 63 God re- 
ward thee for thy gentle intending. 1611 Florio, Intendi- 
mento, . . a purpose, an intendment or intending. 1876 
Maudslev Physiol. Mind i. 6 An unavoidable intending of 
the mind to the realities of nature. 

Intending (intemdig), ppl, a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 ,] That intends ; having intentions. 

1660 Fuller Mi.xt Contempl. (1841) 233 Such as are 
sensible . . that their well-intending simplicity hath been im- 
posed on. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. x. § 2 (1819) 143 The 
intending mind of a Creator. 

b. Qualifying the agent-noun corresponding to 
an inf. after the verb intend-, hence, by extension, 
with other sbs. used proleptically : Purposing to be, 
that is (such) in intention. 

1788 BmKE Sp. asst.HastinssVIks.Klll. 124 If he gave 
the Nabob over to an intending murderer [etc.]. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der. xi. Marriageable men, or what the new 
English calls ‘ intending bridegrooms 1884 Athentenm 
19 Jan. 90/3 Intending subscribers should communicate with 
the author. 

Hence Inte’ndingly adv., with intention, in- 
tentionally. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intdl. Syst. r. iii. § 37. 162 We do not act 
fatally only, but electively and intendingljL 

Intezidmeut (intendment). Forms : a. 4-7 
entend(e)meii.t. 6-7 intende-, 6- intend- 
ment. [a. F. entendevient understanding, formerly 
also, meaning, interpretation, view, opinion, end, 
intention (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. entendre : 
see Intend ©., and cf. Intendiment.] 
f 1 . The faculty or action of understanding. Obs. 
£1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 166S (1696) Mannes hed yma- 
gynenne kan Nentendementconsidere. .Thiscruwelpeynes 
of his sorwful man. c 1384 — H. Fame n. 47s More clere 
entendement Nas never yit y-sent. 1413 Pilsr. Soiule 
(Caxton) V. i. (1839) 74 His werkes ben infynyte..so that 
none entendement ne may them vnderstande. a 1420 Hoc- 
cleve De Res. Princ. 1963 Mi maister Chaucer, flour of 
eloquence, Mirour of fructuous entendement, 1333 T. 
Wilson Rhet. Aiij, By corruption of this our fleshe mans 
reason and entendement were both overwhelmed. 1601 
Gill Trinity v\ Sacr. Philos. (1623) 218 The intendment of 
man worketh nothing in the thing conceived. 

't* 2 . Way of understanding (something) ; concep- 
tion or interpretation of a matter ; view. In later 
nse passing into 4. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 103 He saith in his entendement, 
That yet there is an element Above the foure. 1483 Caxton 
Paris ij- V, 91 After thentendement of somme men. 1348 
Bodrugan (Adams) .^jV. Kins's Title'Bte.i. 'xnCompl.Scot, 
(1872) App. iv. 248 Such plentie of writers, .could not by any 
entendement so fully consent vpon any vntruth. 1623 
Donne xii. 113 The whole Congregation is, oftentime.s, 
in common entendment conformable, and well setled in all 
matters of Doctrine. 1630 Sanderson Serin., ad Mas- IL 
258 To take away a Mans substance . . is . . to common in- 
tendment all one as to take away the very Life itself. 

3 . Meaning conveyed or intended ; signification ; 
import. Now rare or Obs. 

Double entendement, ‘ double meaning the equivocal use 
of a word or phrase which has two senses. Cf. Double 
entendre, and see Double a. 2. 

1390 Gower Coup. I. 179 A tale of greet entendement 1 
thenke telle for thi sake. £1399 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 13 
I'he pes . . schal with wordes pleine, Withouten eny double 



mTENEBRATE. 


INTENSIFY. 


entendement Be treted. 1348 Hall Chron. , Hen. VI I'jz Fye 
on doble entendement. 1610 Otmuem lleraldry i. i. (1611) 5 
Words of large intendment and signification. 1767 Poetry 
in Ann. Reg. 235 Studious to expound Their dark intend- 
ment. 1879 N. .5- Q. sth Ser. XII. 344 A phrase of sinister 
and odious intendment. 

4. Law. The construction put upon anything by 
the common law ; the sense in which the law under- 
stands a thing ; true meaning as iixed by law. 

Common iiitend)nent, customary 01 reasonable interpieta- 
tion, as determined by the law. (Cf. 2 ) _ 

1574 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 119 The righte of fee simple 
is in abeiance, that is to say alonely in the lemembrance, 
entendemente and consideration of the lawe. a. 1577 Sir T. 
Smith Coin?nm. Rug. I1609) 117 The Ordinaiy (which is the 
Bishop by common intendment). 1613 Sir H. Finch Lam 
(1636) 354 A man may be a Knight that hath no freehold ; 
So cannot an Earle or Lord by common entendement. 1747 
Carti! Hist. Eng. I. 295 All the posse.ssions . . which had 
been always either in express terms, or by common intend- 
ment of law understood to be exempted. 1780 M. Madan 
Theiyphthara I. 165 With respect to the moral intendment 
of those laws. 1885 Law Rep. 14 Q. Bench DIv. 250 Every 
intendment ought to he made in favour of long continued 
usage. 1897 Bbvce hnpr. S. Africa 155 Britain still claimed 
that they were, in strict intendment of law, British subjects. 
'I’S. The act or fact of intending; will, purpose, 
intent; that which is intended, an intention; a de- 
sign, project. Ohs. 

1430-80 t\'. Secret a. Secret. (E.E. T. S.) 35HeQwith tohea 
man of good feith aiidtrewe, and wijs to know thy n entende- 
ment. C1470 Harding Chron. ccxi.ii, [He] was full lyke It 
to hauedestioyedby theyr entendment. 1399 Shaks. V, 
I. li. 144 We. .fe.are the inaine intendment oftheScot. ri63o 
Risdon S urn. Devnii- II. 261 The .Spaniards had In- 
telligence of his Intendments, a 1703 BimrciTT Oti W. T., 
Heb. X. 4 The intendment of our Apostle in these words, 
is to piove that [etc ]. 1804 Fessenden Democr. C1806) I. 
165 To state the motives and intendments. In constitutional 
amendments. 

tb. The purpose, design, or object of any- 
thing. Ohs. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. xili, § i The Law, whose true in- 
tendment aUvayes is to make all men willing to doe toothers, 
as they desire should bee done unto them. 1680 Burnet 
Rochester (1692) n2 Friendship and Converse were among 
the Primitive Intendments of Marriage. 1732 Nem, Hist. 
Pnrit, 1 . .J.14 It was not the intendment of the Act of Supie- 
macy, to invest any new powers in the Crown. 

1 6. Tendency, inclination ; also, the general 
char.acter or nature (of a thing), Ohs. 

1309 Hawes yoyf. Medit. xi, To auaryce he had entende- 
ment, 1586 A. UteiEng. Secretary 1. 11625) 23 The Epistles 
. . bee commonly without addition at .ill, either of praise or 
mislike, or any other intendment. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 56 The Suniie hatdeneth clay. .from the nature of 
the clay, not intendment in the Sunne. 

■f 7. A charge, an office ot supervision. Ohs, 

1638 Ford Fancies i. i, Well he meiited Th' Intendments 
o’er the gallies at Leghorn, Made grand collector of the 
customs there. 

T Inte'lie'bi’ate, 1 >. Ohs. [f. late or med.L, 
type ’’^inienehrdre, f. in- (In- 2 ) -p tenebrdre to make 
dark, f. tenehrse darkness ; cf. It. intetiehrare ‘ to 
endarken’ (Florio), OF. entenehrer ( 13 th c. in 
Godef.).] trans. To darken; to render obscure. 

t6i8 WoTTON in Reliq. (1672) 231 No more then a pretty 
conjecture intenebrated by Antiquity. 1636 Blount Glos- 
sogr., To inUnehrate {iuteiiebro), to endarken or obscure. 
So t lutenebra'tion, darkening, obscuration. 

1636 Hobbes 6 Less. iii. Wks. 1845 VII. 240 There is 
within you some special cause of intenebration, 1658 
Phillips, Intenebration, a daikning or obscuring. 

'Intenerate (inte-ner^'t), a. Now rare. [f. 

L. type Hntejierdre, f. in- (In- 2) -t- tener tender: 
see -ATE 3. Cf. It. intencrire, OF, entendrir to 
become tender.] trans. To make tender, soften, 
mollify {lit, and figh). 

1393 Daniel Sonu. x, Thou pow'r that rul’st the confines 
of the night.. Intenerate that heait that sets so light The 
truest love that ever yet was seen ! 1631 Brathwait 

IVhinizies, Metall-nian 62 Elixate your antimonie ; intene- 
rate your chrysocoli, 1637 Bp. Hall Remedy Prophane- 
nesse li. § 13 Feare intenerates the heart, making it lit 
for all gracious impressions. 1668 Phil. Trans, III. 699 

M. Garenciers observes of Sugar, how it intenerates the 
flesh. 1753 Johnson Pr. i5- Medit. 23 Apr. in Boswell, 
I hope they intenerate my heart. i8ii Self Instrncior 336 
To in tenerate th e hairs of wool. 1872 W. R. Greg Enigmas 
Life'w, 172 Prolonged abstinence from food, .purifying, and 
intenerating the devotional part of our nature. 

Hence Intemerated, Inte’nerating jJ/f. adjs, 
a 17H 'Kmh Hymmtkeo Poet. Wks, 1721 III. 42 Mov’d by 
no Intenerating cries. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
I, 30 Perhaps, in refined and intenerated society, in the 
larger number, thereis. . disease ofa. .fatal character. ai86i 
D. Gray Poet. Wks. (1874) 133 The teeming South Breathes 
life and warm intenerating balm, 

Inte'iierate,^//. a. rare. [f. L. X'p'^&^intener- 
dtus, pa. pple. : see prec.] Intenerated, softened. 
1846 Worcester cites Richardson. 

Inteueration (inteuerJ^-Jan). Now rare. [n. 
of action f. prec, vb. : see-ATiON.] The action of in- 
tenerating, or fact of being intenerated ; softening. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 58 Restauration of some Degree 
of Youth and Inteneration of the Parts. 1664 Evelvn 
Pomona, i. (1729) 53 The pleasanter or plumper and 
larger Apple being the effect of some Inteneration. 1822 
Kitckiner Cook's Oracle 70-1 The due degree of ititener- 
ation [of meat] may be ascertained, by its yielding readily 
to the pressure of the finger. 

t Xnte'nilllei «. Ohs, rare. [f. In- 3 + L, type 
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*tenihilis> f, tenere to hold. Cf. Intenable.] In- 
capable of holding or containing. 

1601 Shaks. All's Weill, iii. 208 In this captious, and In- 
lenlble [Eol. i intemiblej Siue, I still poure in the w.aters 
of my loue. 

Intensate (inte‘ns<?'t), v. rare. [f. L. type 
^intensdre (,f. infens-us Intense, or as freq. of in- 
tendSre to stretch) 4 - -ate 3 7 .] trans. To make in- 
tense ; to intensify. Flence Intemsated ppl. a. 

1831 Carlyle Misc. Ess., Early Genet. Lit, G872) III. 
202 Like an infinitely intensated organ of Speech. 1837 
— Er. Rev. III. v. i, In colours all intensated, the sublime, 
the ludicrous, the horrible succeed one another. 1836 
E.merson Eng. Traits iv. 58 To intensate the Influences 
that are not of mce. 1870 Whittilr in Pickard IHfe ^894) 
11. 367 Peih.ips a sense of insecurity in their possession .. 
intensates the love I feel for them, 
llltensation. (intens^'-lan). rare. [n. of action 
fi om prec.] A making intense, intensification ; in- 
tensified condition. 

1826 Carlyle in Fronde Life (1882) I. 372 The breath of 
life [selon Herder) is but a higher iiitensation of light and 
electricity. 1833 — Misc. Ess., Diderot (1872) V. 39 Cooks 
. . who . . cause the patient, by successive intensations of 
their art, to eat with new and ever-new appetite. 

lutensative (intensativ), a. and sh. rare, [f. 
L. *intensdt-, ppl. stem of *inieitsdre -f -IVE : see 
Inten.sate, and cf. -ative.] 

A. adj. = INTEN.SIVE a. 4. 

187a SinmonoN Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixv. 13 The Intensalive 
particle f]B, aph .. jea. 1880 B. Nicholson in Atheit.vunt 
18 Dec. 813/1 [In Shaks. jf/zVx. A' V. i. 59] ‘ wondions ’ 
is not an attributive of ‘snow’, but an intensative attributive 
of ’stiange’. 

IB. sh. =IntensiveE. 

1833 G. J. CwuiY Las A Ifbrjas xviu ll. 79, I also took 
occasion to use ‘plus betes que des philosophes’ as au in- 
tensative of common folly. 1880 Ah <5- Q. 6th Ser. II. 324 
‘ Infernal’ used as an Intensative. 

Intense (intens), a. Also 5 intens. [a. F. 
intense, ad. L,. intens-trs ‘stretched, strained, tight, 
violent rarely ‘intent’, pa. pple. of Ditot/D-f : see 
Intend v. In origin a doublet of Intent a., q.v.] 
Etymologically , Stretched, strained, higli-strung, 
Flence : 

1. Of a quality or condition ; Raised to or existing 
in a strained or very high degree; very strong or 
acute ; violent, vehement, extreme, excessive ; of 
colour, very deep; of a feeling, ardent (cf. also 3 ). 

c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb ) xiv. 65 pe north . , whare com- 
ounly es mare intense cold pan in oper placez. 1433 Misyn 
Fire of Love i. 2 Sum tyeme more & more intens, & sum 
tyeme les. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. i. iii. 33_Vrines not of so 
high Intense a colour. 1667 Evelyn Diary 4 Apr., The 
cold so Intense that there was hardly a leaf on a tree. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder i. 10 Titan then exerts His Heat intense, 
and on our Vitals preys. 1816 Accum C/eem. Tests (1818) 
288 The colour is a pure intense indigo blue. 1837 Ruskin 
Pol, Econ. Art 48 The . . intensest possible type of the 
greatest error which nations and princes can commit. 1883 
Hardwick's Photogr. Client, (ed. Taylor) 240 The black 
colour is even more intense than an experienced chemist 
would have anticipated. 

2. transf Of a thing : Flaving some character- 
islic quality in a very high degree ; intensely forci- 
ble, bright, hot, etc. 

_ 1633 Sanders Physiogn. 242 A middle voice, betwixt 
intense and remiss. 1707 Floyer Physic, Pulse-Watch 357 
The intense Pulse is great and frequent, i^z Paley Hat. 
Theol. xix. § 3 (1819) 289 A supply of poison, intense in 
quality, in proportion to the smallness of the drop. 1821 
Shelley Adonais xx, Th’ intense atom glows A moment, 
then is quenched. 1832 M. Arnold iv. From 

the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, Over the lit 
sea’s unquiet way. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvii, The 
yellow stars grew more intense overhead. 

b. spec, in Photography'. = Dense a, 3. 

X879 Cassell’s Techn. Ednc. III. 143 Beginners often 
make their negatives too intense. 

3. Of personal, esp. mental, action, etc. : Strained 
or strenuously directed to some end ; intent, eager, 
earnest, ardent. (Often not distinguished from I.) 

1643 Milton Teirach, Wks. (1851) 135 Somtime slackning 
the cords of intense thought and labour. i744BERKELEYYf2-/j 
§ 86 Cruel vigils, occasioned either by sickness or by too 
intense appUcation of mind. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
xi, Vivaldi listened with intense attention. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. iv. I. 464 They looked with intense anxiety 
towards England. 1831 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 444 
A state of unusual activity, either fiom intense thought, 
from prolonged exertion, or from continued anxiety. 1874 
SiDGWiCK Meth, Ethics ii. v. § 3. 172 A roan may live a very 
intense life if he be passionately devoted to field-sports or 
lieetles. i882_ Ouida Maremina I. vii. 135 Her voice gave 
intensest passion and longing to the words. 

4. Of a person ; f a. Having the thoughts stren- 
uously directed to some end ; intent upon {about) 
something. Ohs. b. Feeling, or susceptible to, 
intense emotion or affection. 

1640 W, Bridge True^ Souldiers Convoy 14 A man Is salde 
to be a sleepe when he is so intense about one busines that 
hee doth not regard another. 1677 W. Hubbard Harrative 
33 They were so intense upon the Project they were about. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier^ (1840) 48 We found the elector 
intense upon jhe strengthening of his army. 1830 Mackin. 
TOSH 12 Oct. in Z.^ (1836) II. 476 ‘ The intense school ’ may 
be defined^ as always using the strongest possible word on 
every possible occasion. 1871 Farrar Witn. Hist, iii, 103 
Even Pagan hatred never surpassed , . the deep gloom and 
scorching glare of the intense 'Tertullian, 


5. transf. Of language, aspect, etc. : Expressing 
or manifesting intense feeling, purpose, etc. 

1684 Earl Roscommon Ess, Transl. Verse 344 Sublime or 
low, unbended or intense, The sound is still a Comment on 
the Sense. 1838 Macaulay Diary in Trevelyan Life (1876) 
II. vii. 32 The expression singularly intense and stern. 
i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) I. vi. 322 It is also Instructive 
to observe the intense language. 

t 6. Tending strongly ; prone. Ohs, rare. 

1620 Venner Via Recta viii. 172 In sleep, the spirits are 
more intense to concoction. 

t Inte’nsed, ppl- a. Ohs. rare. [f.L. intensus 
(see Intense a.) - 1 - -ed 1 .] Intensified. 

a 1638 Cleveland’ Ohseq. 51 Thou desiied’st to . . beard 
the Truth with as intens’d a Zeal, As Saints upon a fast 
Night quilt a Meal. 

Intensely (inte’nsli) , adv. [f. Intense a. + 
-LX 2 .] In an intense degree or manner. 

1. In a very high degree ; very greatly, strongly, 
or deeply ; violently, vehemently ; extremely. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. in. xxi. i6iThey intensly 
heat the aire above their .surface. 1698 FRvnnAcc. E, India 
<S- P. 53 note. Intensely cold Anights. 1712 Addison Spect. 
No. 303 F I There are some which glow more intensely, 
and dait a stronger Light than others, 1805 Wordsw. 
Prelude XII. 177, I loved whate'er I saw : nor lightly loved, 
But most intensely. _ 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 560 
Sticky, slippery mud, intensely sticky, and intensely slippei y. 
b. With intense feeling, expression, etc. 
i860 Ru.skin Mod. Paint. V. vi. x. 93 Titian will only 
paint a fan or a wristband intensely, never a flower. 1886 
E. Dowden Shelley I. ii. 41 He lived intensely in his own 
imaginings, wise or idle, beautiful or feebly extiavagant. 
f 2. With strenuous effort, attention, or exertion ; 
eagerly, earnestly, intently. Ohs. or merged in i . 

fl 1614 Donne Bi.a0amTos (1644) 112 To doe even that, so 
Intensly, as we neglect our office of Society. 1659 Milton 
Rupt. Comnnu. Wks. (1831) 400, I began to consider more 
intensly thereon than hitherto I have bin wont. 1743 J. 
Davidson AEneid iv. 33 Trojans intensely ply their woik. 
1836 Sir B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. I. in. 84 He had had his 
thoughts Intensely fixed for a considerable time on an ,. 
imaginary object. 

Intenseness (inte-nsnes). [f. as prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being intense. 

1. Very high or great degree ; violence, intensity. 

IT 1614 Donne Biaflararof (1644) 60 Though it merited not 

salvation, yet it diminished the intensnesse of Damnation. 
1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles iv. 39 The vehemence and intense- 
nesse of any pleasure is proportionable to the energie, power 
and activitie of the subject which is affected with .such 
pleasure. 1768 Barrington in Phil, Trans. LVIII. 60 
The inten.seness of the cold, which he ,, experienced. 1829 
I. Tavlor Enthus. viii. 189 Proofs of the energy, purity and 
inten.seness of practical Christianity among a large number 
of those who made profession of the name. 

2. Strained quality, strenuousness of action or 
thought. (In later use not distinguished from i.) 

1642 T. Goodivin Heart of Christ in Heaven i6 The 
Hebrew phrase likewise signifies an urgencie, vehemende, 
and intensenesse of some act. a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. 
the Spirit (1867) 229 They do not frequently, and with in- 
tenseness of mind, consider the abundance of evil that is in 
it. 1727 .Swift Art Polit. Lying Wks. 1753 III. 1. 122, Too 
great a zeal and intenseness in the practice of this art. 1779- 
8i Johnson L, P., Cowley Wks. II. 7 Cambridge, where he 
continued his studies with great intenseness. 1819 Wiffen 
Aonian Hoiirs{\8z6) 22 With a moie melancholy tenderness, 
And more subdued intenseness, I would scan All scene. 

Intensification (intemsifikf ‘-Jan), [n. of ac- 
tion from Intensify : see -eioation.] The action 
of intensifying ; intensified condition. 

1847 Lewes Hist. Philos. (1867) II. 73 An intensification 
of power by its economy of effort and definiteness of aim. 
1864 Reader 9 Apr. 450/1 The combustion is accompanied 
by a great intensification of the heat. t88o Grant White 
Every-Day Eng. 46 Reduplication is . . perhaps the earliest 
mode of expressing intensification of interest, 

b. Spec, in PJiotography : The thickening or in- 
creasing of the opacity of the film of a negative. 

1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. IV. 359/1 It will be better to 
employ distilled water, .in all parts of the process until the 
development and intensification are completed. 1883 Hard- 
wick's Photogr. Cheni. (ed. Taylor) 382 The plate should 
be washed and dried previous to its being intensified, should 
intensification be found necessary. 

Inte'nsifier (-f9i|3i). [f. next-f-ERl.] Some- 
thing that intensifies ; an intensifying agent : spec, 
in Photogr. (see next, i b). 

_ 1833 New Monthly Mag. XLIII. 293 There are mpy 
intensifiers, I say, to the passion of love ; such as pride, 
jealousy, poetry. 1878 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cvii. 4 
Solitude is a great intensifier of misery. 1883 Hardwicks 
Photogr. Client. 382 One of the oldest Collodion intensifiers. 

Intensify (inte’nsifoi), v. [f. L. infens-us In- 
tense -f -EY ; corresp. to a L. type Hntensifiedre 
after sanctijiedre, etc. : see -FY. 

In a note to quot, 18:7, Coleridge says : ‘ I am aware that 
this word occurs neither in Johnson’s Dictionary 
classical writer. But the word, ‘ to intend which Newton 
and others before him employ in this sense, is now so com- 
pletely appropriated to another meaning, that I could not 
use it without ambiguity : while to paraphrase the sense, as 
hy rejidar mtense,^ would often break up the sentence and 
destroy that harmony of the position of the words with the 
logical position of the thoughts, which is a beauty 
composition, and more especially desirable in a close philo- 
sophical investigation. I have therefore hazarded me word, 
intensify ; though, I confess, it sounds uncouth to my 
own ear\] ^ , . 

1 . trans. To render intense, to give intensity to ; 
to augment, strengthen, heighten, deepen, etc. 
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1817 CoLnnipGE Bios^. Lit. I. vii. 126 The will itself by 
confining and intensifying the attention may arbiti’ai ily give 
vividness 01 distinctness to any object whatsoever. 1855 
Dickens Lett. (1880) I. 410 Her uneasiness will be greatly 
intensified. 1863 Geo. Eliot yCwnofrt xxxiii, The unknown 
labyiinth around, .seemed to intensify his sense of loneliness. 
1873 Tristram Moab ii. 34 The aurora, .was all orange-ied, 
with grand streaks intensifying the rays occasionally. 

b. Photogr. To make the chemically affected 
parts of (a negative) more dense or opaque, so as 
to produce a stronger contrast of light and shade. 

1861 in Circ. Sc. I. i6i/r The negative will require to be 
intensified. 1883 [see iNTCNsiriCAxiON b]. 

2 . intr. To become intense, to grow in intensity. 
1853 C. Bronte Villette xi, His expectant, vigilant, 
absoibed, eager look never wore off: it rather intensified. 
1896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible xv. 370 There is no 
relief ; the action intensifies. 

Hence Inte'nsifled, Intemsifying/ji/. adjs. 

1862 Lvtton Str. Story I. 239 Thought too can travel in 
trance, and in trance may acquire an intensified force. 
1863 Geo. Eliot Rotnola Ixv, There was an intensifying 
flash and energy in his countenance. 1883 H. Spencer in 
Contemp. Rev. XLIII. 14 An intensified life, which maybe 
summed up as — great labour, great profit, great expenditure. 

Intension (intenjan). [ad. L. wteiision-em 
stretching, straining, n. of action from intendere to 
stretch : see Intend, Intense, and cf. Intention, 
which is etymologically a doublet of this.] 

1 . The action of stretching, tension ; straining. ? Obs. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 355 There be in musicke 
many divers tunes and different intensions of the voice, 
which the musicians call harmonies. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 181 The Industry of the Musitian hath produced two 
other Meanes of Straining, or Intension of Strings, besides 
their Winding vp. 1661 Lovell- Hist. Anhn. ij- Mi)i. 359 
From great intension of the voice. 1858 Hogg Life Shelley 
I. 56 His voice . . was intolerably shrill, harsh . . of the most 
cruel intension. 

2 . Strenuous exertion of the mind or will; earnest 
attention, intentnesa ; resolution, determination. 

a 1619 W. CowpER in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxix. 131 
A vehement intension of his spirit. 1676 Hale Contempt. 
1. 456 While with great intension of mind we gaze upon the 
End. 1822 Exajuiner 2StJi Resolution here means, a bend- 
ing up, an intension of the spirits, i860 Comh. Ma^. I. 
675 Suddenly I found myself springing to my feet, and 
listening with an agony of intension. 

3 . Increase of degree or force ; augmentation, in- 
tensification. ( 0 pp. to remission^ [Cf. Schol.L. 
intmsio et remissio formx, in Peter of Ailly a 1400, 
Prantl IV. 105.] 

1610 Healey Vives' Comut. St. A ug, Ciiie of God (1620) 
420 He directly afifirmeth, that essence admitteth neyther 
intension nor remission, more or less. 1615 Crooke Body of 
Man S74 Parts of the Eares which serue as well for the _re- 
ception of the sound into them, as also for the intension 
thereof. 1638 W. Sanderson Graphice 48 Brightness is the 
Intension of Light. _ 1731 Harris Hermes Wks, (1841) 174 
Some of these quantities and qualities are capable of inten- 
sion and remission. 1842 Manning Serm., Sins of Infirmity 
(1848) I. 231 The mind cannot without astrain be ever at one 
pitch, .it must have its intervals of intension and remission. 

b. In Evolution of Species : see Inteegeneea- 
TiON. Cf. Intensive 7, 

4 . Degree, esp. notable degree, of some quality, 
etc. ; intensity, depth, strength, force. Often con- 
trasted with extension in sense of width of range. 

1604 T. Wright v. § 4. 29 In all the obiects of 
delight, we may find a certaine intension of goodnes and a 
certaine extension. 1638 F. Junius Paint. ^Ancients 326 
The pictures . . having vehemencie and intension, seeme to 
be forcibly expressed. 1631 Jer. Taylor Serm. for Year i. 
iv. 48 It may be of universal efficacie, large in the extension 
of parts, deep in the intension of degrees. 1833 H. Spencer 
Princ." Psychol, II. ii. vi. 30 note. Intension being synony- 
mous with intensity. 1888 sfili Cent. May 718 The essence 
of farming on virgin soils is extension; on old land it is 
intension. 1898 S. J. Andrews Chr. tj- A ntichr. i. 8 The 
hostile kingdoms should not only increase in extension, but 
also increase in intension. 

5 . Logic, The internal quantity or content of a 
notion or concept, the sum of the attributes con- 
tained in it ; the number of qualities connoted by a 
term (= Comprehension 4, Connotation 2 b; 
opp. to Extension 8 b). Cf. Intensive a, 3. 

1836-60S1R W. Hamilton Logic viii, The Internal Quantity 
of a notion, — its Intension or Comprehension, is made up of 
. . the various characters connected by the concept itselfinto 
a single whole in thought. 1831 Mansee Proleg, Log, vi. 
(i860) 203 Formal distinctness as regards the intension or 
comprehension of the concept. 1876 Jevons Prim. 

V. § 23. 22 In putting steam before ship we have greatly 
reduced the extension of the term. But we have increased 
its intension, because steam-ship means all that ship does, 
and more, for it means that the ship is moved by steam power. 

Intensitive (inte-nsiUv), a. (sb.) rare, [irreg. 
f. Intensity - f -ivE.] =Intensative, Intensive. 

1817 G. S. Faber Eight Dissert. (1843) II. 197 Intensitive 
reduplication. 1835 New Monthly Mag. XLIV. 5 Ihe 
small voice of the nightingale . . seems an intensitive and a 
low burthen to the general anthem of the earth. 1879 L. 
Stephen Hotirs in Library Ser. iii. 167 The highest epithet 
applicable to Jeffrey is ‘ clever to which we may prefix 
some modest intensitive. 

Intensity (intemsiti). [f. Intense - f -ity : cf. 
Y, intensity (i 743 “ Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . The quality of being intense ; a strained or very 
high degree {of a quality, condition, or action, 
or of the characteristic quality of something) ; ex- 
treme force, strength, depth, brightness, etc, 

VoL, V, 


1663 Boyle E.xp. Hist. Cold, Defic. Weather-glasses Wks. 
1772 II. 497 Susceptible of such an intensity of cold. 1791 
Burke Agp. lY/iigs Wks. VI. 202 The number engaged .. 
only augments the quantity and intensity of the guilt. 1824 
Landor hnag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xh. 51/2 In England 
gi eat Crimes escape through the intensity of law; in Italy 
small ones through its relaxation. 1834 Medwin Angler 
in Wales I. 90 The water from the intensity of its blue, 
must be very deep. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. 11. ii. 

§ 3 Nature exhibits her hues under an intensity of sunlight 
which trebles their brilliancy. 

b. High-strung quality of personal feeling or 
emotion ; strenuous energy of action. 

1830 Southey Life Bnnyan in Pilgr. 38 This led him to 
search the Bible and dwell upon it with an earnestness and 
intensity which no determination of a calmer mind could 
have commanded. 1837 Dickens Picksu. ii. He. .looked at 
the stranger for several seconds with a stern intensity. 1876 
Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. ii, She might have done so with an 
agreeable sense that she was living with some intensity and 
escaping humdrum. sZ'jpX.osNT.u- Among my Bks. Ser. ii. 
Wordsw. 243 In proportion to the intensity needful to make 
his nature thoroughly aglow is the very high quality of his 
best verses. 

e. withji/. An instance of this quality; an intense 
condition. 

_ 1847 Bushnell Chr. Hurt. ii. yiii. (iS6r) 388 Over-dosing 
in the spiritual intensities of religion, a 1849 Poe Black- 
wood Article Wks. 1864 IV. 232 What everybody else calls 
the intensities. 

2 . The degree or amount of some quality, condi- 
tion, etc. ; force, strength, energy ; degree of some 
characteristic quality, as brightness, etc. ; esp. in 
Physics, as a measurable quantity. 

X794 J- Hutton Philos.^ Light, etc. 291 The light of 
greatest intensity, which is supposed to be white. 1796 
Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 26 Denoting the degrees of 
intensity of .some particular qualities by figures. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxii. 200 To compare the polarising in- 
tensities of different crystals. 1881 M.axwell Electr. .5- 
Magn. I. 168 The force on a small charged body is propor- 
tional to its own charge, and the force per unit of charge is 
called the Intensity of the force. 

b, Photogr. = Density 4; cf. Intense a. 2 b, 
1835 Hardwich Photogr. Chem. viii. iii With the inten- 
sity of a picture, .the developing fluid is largely concerned. 

Intensive (intemsiv), a. {sbl) [a. F. hitensif, 
-ive (i 4-1 5th c. in Hatz.-Darm.) = It. intensivo, 
med. or raod.L. intensiv-us,t. intens-, ppl. stem of 
intendere to stretch, strain ; see Intend, Intense. 
Late L. had the parallel extenstvus Extensive.] 
f 1 . Of very high degree or force, vehement : = 
Intense iz. I, Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1331) 283 It shall be to euery 
chrysten man or woman more intensyue and feruent than 
is the naturall loue. 1598 Yong Diana 225 It was strange 
to see what intensiue loue euery one did beare vs. 1621 
Burton Anat, Mel. i. iii. iii, A very intensive pleasure 
follows the passion or displeasure. 1687 Death's Fis, viii. 
74 Call yonder Planet, Mercury, Whom such intensive Heat 
Will not Evaporate. 

1 2 . Strenuously directed upon something (quot. 
1605); strained, earnest, eager, intent ; = Intense 
a, 3. Obs, 

160S Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. xi. § 3 Fascination Is the 
power and act of Imagination, intensive upon other bodies, 
than the bodie of the Imaginant. a 1628 Preston Mt. Ebal 
(1638) 5 It is nothing else but an intensive bending of the 
mind unto Christ, a 1635) Wotton Paralell in Reliq. (1651) 
3 Being almost tyred.. with that assiduous attendance, and 
intensive circumspection. 1669 _Woodhead St. Teresa i. 
Pref. 12 Intensive thinking is tedious, and tires. 

3 . Of, relating, or pertaining to intensity, or de- 
gree of intrinsic strength, depth, or fullness, as 
distinguished from external spatialextent or amount; 
of or pertaining to logical intension. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v. 293 In every obiect of delight 
there is a certaine intensive goodnes and perfection, and 
there is an extensive. 1626 Jackson Creed vin. vi. § 7 The 
intensive infinity of the satisfaction for_ the sinnes of the 
world. 1641 Ld. Brooke Eng, Episc, i. i. 3 Concomitants, 
we may call, that almost illimited power, both Intensive, in 
sole Ordination; Jurisdiction .. As also Extensive, over so 
vast a Diocesse. X649 Jeanes Wks. Heaven on Earth in 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. c.xly. 7 There must be an inten- 
sive greatness in our praises, in regard of the degree, fer- 
vour and heat of them. i6g8 Keill Exam. Th. Earth 
(1734) 169 The part immerged of each Cylinder, bears the 
same proportion to the whole Cylinder, that the intensive 
gravity of the Cylinder bears to the intensive gravity of the 
Fluid. 1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev, XXV. 583 Were 
we endeavouring to characterize this work, in the dialect 
peculiar to Professor Kant, we should observe, that its inten- 
sive, like its extensive, magnitude is small. 1845-6 Trench 
Huls, Led. Ser. l. iv. 58 The record of an intensive as well 
as extensive development. 1877 E- Cairo Philos. Kant ii. 
xi. 442-3 In all phenomena the Real has intensive quantity 
or degree. 

b. Having the quality or character of intensity. 

. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem.vx. (1852) 167 Justice is an 
intensive exercise of holiness. 1836^ Sir W. Hamilton 
Metaph. xxiv. (1859) II. 100 Hearing is, however, much less 
extensive in its sphere of knowledge or perception than 
sight ; but in the same proportion is its capacity of feeling 
or sensation more intensive. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 492 Friends 
whose reciprocal intensive criticism fanned each other's 
intere.st into flame. 

4 . Having the property of making intense ; in- 
tensifying; esp. in. Gram., expressing intensity; 
giving force or emphasis ; = Intens ative, 

1608 Totsell Serpents (1658) 630 Aristophanes deriveth it 
from ‘Alpha’, an inten.sive particle, and ‘ Spizo’, which 
signifieth ‘ to extend 1751 Harris Hermes Wks. (1841) 


17s These compaiatlves .seem sometimes to part with their 
relative nature, and only retain their intensive. 1820 Mair's 
Lat. Diet. 414 I’e . is sometimes intensive, .and sometimes 
privative. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 448 note. The rtj is 
intensive. 

5 . Econ. Applied to methods of cultivation, 
fishery, etc., which increase the productiveness of 
a given area : opposed to extensive in which the 
area of production is extended. 

1832 Chalmers Pol. Econ. x. 324 The removal . . of the 
tithes, gives scope botli to a more extensive and a more in- 
tensive agriculture. 1863 Times 15 Apr , Ruin stares in 
the face the occupier whose farm premises aie inadequate 
to the requiiements of an ‘intensive cultivation'. 1889 
Nature 3 Oct. 538/2 The nece.ssity for increased food pro- 
ductions calls for intensive methods. 1899 x<qth Cent. No. 
264. 300 There is little probability of their escaping from 
being caught . . on account of the intensive fishery. 

6. Med. Applied to a method of inoculation in 
which the intensity or strength of the matter intro- 
duced is increased in successive operations. 

1888 Pali Mall G. 4 Sept. 4/2 He mistook the phials, and 
made the first inoculation with the intensive matter which 
should be used for the second. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1049 
A guinea-pig which had undergone ‘ intensive treatment ' 
withDr. Viquerat's serum had died ‘stuffed full of tubercle ’. 
1897 Allbntt’s Syst. Med. II. 709. 

7 . Subject to intensification; characterized by 
being intensified. 

1888 J. T. Gulick in Linn, Sac. ynil. (Z.) XX. 197 A dis- 
cussion of the principles of Intensive Segregation, under 
which name I class the different ways in which other prin- 
ciples combine with Segregation in producing Divergent 
Bvolution. 

B. Something that intensifies ; spec, m Gram. 
an intensive word or prefix : see 4. 

1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synon. 38 JEtsen or eetschen is to 
eat into, to corrode ; it is the intensive of the verb to eat. 
i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 570 The use of mere sound as an 
accompaniment and intensive of sense. 1888 Skeat Etym. 
Did. s. V. 7h- prefix, Examples of the addition of al[=alt\ 
as an intensive, meaning ‘ wholly 

Intensively (inte‘nsivli),flifz', [f. prec. -t- -ly 2.] 
In an intensive manner. 

1 . In a high degree, intensely. Now rare. 

1604 T. Weight Passions ii. i. 51 It sheweth them very 
intensively, a 1643 J. Shute Jtidgem. Mercy (1645') 167 
Thou didst more intensively hate them, and multiply their 
sorrowes. 1706 Phillips, Intensively, extremely, exces- 
sively, in the highest degree. i88z Nature 23 Mar. 481/2 
The covered flowers being less intensively coloured than 
the others.^ 

2 . With strained effort ; earnestly, assiduously, 
intently. Obs. 

1612-13 Bp. Hall Contempt,, N, T. iv, xi, Let us wait 
reverently, and intensively upon this Bethesda of God, that 
when the Angell shall descend and move the water, our 
soules may be cured. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerem. 11. 
vii. 28 Against them they contend more remissely, against 
us more intensively, c 1635 Alg. Sidney in igf/i Cent. 
(1884) Jan. 61 Theire desires are most intensively placed 
upon one object. 

3 . In relation to intensity or degree of intrinsic 
force : opp. to Extensively 2. 

1642 tr. Ames' Mar>-ow Div. 200 This administration 
differs from the former, both intensively and extensively. 
1632 French ii. 28 The fire is not great exten- 

sively, but intensively, because it is kept within a narrow 
compass. 1657 W. Morice Coena quasi Koivij Diat, vi. 
308 To enlarge an impost and burden extensively, to lessen 
the sense thereof intensively. 1877 in Dawson Grig. World 
XV. 339 The same power . . has continued to operate in in- 
tensively as well as extensively increasing activity. 

4 . In regard to logical intension. 

1674 Owen Holy Spirit {1693) 144 Intensively or Subjec- 
tively. 1864 Bowen Logic viii. 234 Interpreted Intensively, 
this Judgment \Man is an signifies that all the 

attributes of animal are contained in or among — form a 
part of— the attributes of man. 

lutenslveuess (inte’nsivnes). [f. as prec, y 
-NESS.] The quality or condition of being inten- 
sive ; vehemence, intensity. 

<11636 XJssuER Ann. (1638)207 The heat thereof was en- 
creased by the intensivenesse of the Sun. 1656 Jeanes 
Pichi. Christ 221 This love is for its intensivenesse, motion 
upwards unto heaven . . compared unto fire. 1704 NorrIs 
Ideal World ii. iii. 131 Accomplishments . . that consist in 
the extensiveness of thought carry it in the public vogue 
before those that consist m the intensiveness of it. 1892 
ScHAFFLE Soc. Democr. 277 Peasant industry carried 
on with growing intensiveness. 

Intent (intent), sh. Forms: 3-6 entent, en- 
tente, (5 ententte) ; 4-6 intente, (7 intentt), 3- 
intent. [ME. had two forms : (i) entent, in- 
tent, a. OF. entent intention, application L. in- 
tent-us a stretching out, in late L. attention, inten- 
tion, f. intent-, ppl. stem of intettdh’e to Intend ; 
(2) entente, intente, a. OF. entente intention, 
thought, desire, purpose, etc. pop.L. *mtenta sh. 
from fem. of intentns pa. pple. (analogous to sbs. 
in -at a, etc.), from same vb. In ME. entent appears 
to be more frequent, and entente disappears before 
1 500 ; but in the pi. ententes, the two forms were 
indistinguishable, and it is not possible to separate 
them in sense. The form with in- is rare before 
1400, while m- is rarely found after 1550. They 
were equally common c 1 500.] 

1 . The act or fact of intending or purposing; 
intention, purpose (formed in the mind). Formerly 
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also, in more general sense, Will, inclination ; that 
which is willed, pleasure, desire (cf. 4). Now 
chiefly in legal phraseology, and in the expressions 
imtk intent to (htirt, etc.}, with good or malUions 
intetit, etc. 

(T IZ25 Anor. R. 386 Haue, in al tu dest, on of jjcos 
two ententes, oSer bo togederes. a 1300 Cvnor Jit. 2636 
Agar . . ham til hir lauedi went And serued hir wit god eiitent. 
f 137s Sc. Leg. Saints, Bc)-thoto 7 iieiis 279, I ante ledy, lo, to 
fultill al hine entent, & saciify to h' mawnment. ri4oo 
Destr. Troy 11364, I haue takon intent t>o traitours to sle. 
c 1460 Play Sacrant. 120 My curat waytheth vpon me to 
knovve myn entent. 1526 Tindalc Heb. iv. 12 And iudgeth 
the thoughtes, and the intentesoffthe herte. 1553'!'. Wilson 
Rhei. (1580I 31 We maie advi.se hym, to continue in his good 
entent. 1370 T. Norton tr, Nowel's Catech. (Parker Soc.) 
204 Rleii ought not to be beneficial and liberal, of intent 
to get thanks. 1660 Trial Regie. 9 In the case of the 
King ; H is life was .so precious, that the Intent was Treason 
by the Common Law. aiji 6 South 'Twelve^ Serin. (1744) 
II. 112 It was Josephus’s intent by this device to slubber 
over the massacre of these innocents. 1769 Blackstone 
Coniiit. IV. iii. 35 The bare intent to commit treason is 
many times actual treason. 1818 Cruise Digest 2) VI. 
496 In a will, the intent and meaning of the devisor was to 
heobseived, and the law would make construction of tlye 
woids to satisfy his Intent. 1843 Jamcs Forest Days ii, 
They were rushing upon the old peasant with no very mer- 
ciful intent, 1873 Juwett Plato (ed. 2) V. 142 He who 
wounds with intent to kill, .shall be tiied as if he had suc- 
ceeded. _ 1896 Dk. Argyll Philos. Belief itcii Christian 
ethics. .insists on a purity enthroned in the thoughts and 
intents of the lieart. 1897 Daily News 13 Feb. 4/6 Sent to 
live years’ penal servitude for wounding a man with intent, 
fb. Design, plan, project, scheme. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T. 49 In swich place as 
thoughte hem auantage flbrhire entente they take hir her- 
bergage. c 1400 Sowdone Bab. 623 Isres in his fals ententes 
Purposed treson and soiowe. _ 1313 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 795 To propose their entent of which they would 
to none other person any part disclose. 1663 Manley 
Grotius' Low C. IVarres 103 Subtle in the managing of the 
Intents of that Noble and great-spirited Young-nian._ 1830 
James Darnley xxxviii, The nobles joining in his intent, 
showered their largess upon their retainers. 
f 2 . Attention, heed ; intent observation. Obs. 
c 1320 R. Brunne Medit. 43 Take gode entent How petyr 
and iohne from hym he sent. ci4oa tr. Secreta Secret., 
Gov. Lordsh. (E. IS. T. S.) 103 pe lew wolde noght loke 
a^eyn, no gyf entent to his sawes. c 1477 Caxton Jason 12 
He behelde her with grate entente, c 1370 Pride 4 Lowl. 
(1841) 9 And it beheld with full and whole intent. 1704 
Steele Lying Lover w. (1747) 40 Betty, do you see with what 
Intent. .Penelope gazes yonder? 

1 3 . Intent or assiduous effort, endeavour. Obs. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvi. 7 Wip stalworth entent i 

adressid my prayere til pe. c 1374 Chaucer Anel. tj- Arc. 
28 The peple blisful al and somme. .lilm to honouren dide 
.'ll her intent, a 1450 Le Morte Arth, 3691 To please god 
Alle that I maye I shalle here- After do inyne entente. 1483 
Caih. Augl. 197/1 An Intsntt,., of era. 

1 4 . Mind, or an act of the mind ; understanding ; 
the mental faculties generally ; frame of mind, will, 
spirit ; perception, judgement ; what is in the mind, 
notion, opinion, or thought of any kind. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 363 (Gbtt.) p_e world i calle wid min 
ententispe mater of foure elementi.s, c 1373 Ac. Leg. Saints, 
Egipciane 121 Quhene gudmen suld to faste begyne, of syne 
to clenge pare entent. c 1386 Chaucer Man of Law's T, 
824 She taketh in good entente The wyl of Crist, 1390 
GpwER Conf, III, 150 Her dethe and_ his living She chose 
with al! her hole entent. 1420 in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. nr. 
I. 68 Vp on the beste wyse that we cowde deuyse aftir owr 
simple ententes, c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 370 Sic fantasye 
fell in his entent. 1313 Bradshaw St. Werburge i. 7, I , , 
cast in myne intent How I myght spende the tyme con- 
uenyent, 1623 Lisle AElfric on 0 . N. Test. Pref. 3 
Hereby grew . . the second error . . worse (to their intent) 
then the first. 

fS. Meaning; impoit; purport. Obs. 

1303 R. Brukne Handl. Synne Prol. 174 To turne it fro pat 
speche away In to latyn , . pat pe Inglis mot know pe entente. 
Ibid. 976 Of )>ys tale ys alle pe entent To kepe weyl pe 
com maun dement. 1493 Act ii Hen, VII, c. 8 So ob.scure 
derke and diffuse that the true entent of the makers therof 
cannot perfitely be undrestond. 1372 Forrest Theop/dlus 
347 in VII, The some and entent of hys hole re- 

queste, a 1676 Hale Coniempl. n. 57 It is more Large and 
Spacious than the intent of the Text bears. 

fb. Law. = Intendment 4. Obs. 

*574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 17 b, Hee that shall haue the 
lande.. shall haue the same lande after the Entent of the 
surrender, iSoSW. Bradshaw Unreason. Separ. 
obedience doe they promi.se to the Prelates in the intent of 
the Law, but onely in things that they shall judge honest and 
Lawfull. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 476 They not being 
goods, wares, or merchandize, within the intent of the 
statute, by which a profit may be fairly made. 

6. All end purposed ; tbe object of an action, etc.; 
aim, purpose, rare or Obs. exc. as in c. 

c 1340 Hampole Prase Tr. 10 Ffor pat entent anely [pay] 
are for to lowte. 1373 Barbour Bruce iii. 206 Thai come 
weill till thar entent. c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 78 
That nys nothyng the entent of myn labour, c 1440 Jacob's 
Well (E. E, T. S.) 79 Whanne..|)e ende & pe entent is, for 
to don petby ony dedly synne, panne is pat desyre . . dedly 
synne. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. cxl. i 6 j He thought 
by their meanes the soner to come to his entent. 1633 Cul- 
pepeer, etc. Riverius xv. iii. 412 juyee of the Knot-grass 
may be used to the same intent. 1754 Chatham Lett. 
Nephew iv, 22, I highly recommend the end and intent of 
Pythagoras’s iniunction. 1863 Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. 
iv. 60 Some outward and visible figure or sign to which the 
multitude could point as the symbol of its great intent. 

+ b. In phrases, as to what mtent, to that intent, 
for this intent, etc. Esp. in the conjunctipnal phrase 
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To (t for') the intent {thaf) : to the end (that), in 
order (that), Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 180 [He] axeth hem to what entente 
Thei have heie feiste feith foisake. a 1430 Knt. de la J our 
(1868) iCi Y wolde that the tyme weie come ayen to that 
entent to enciece the worsliip of alle goode. r 1460 For- 
tlscue Abs. 4- Liin. Mon. i.x. (18851 130 But this is writun 
only to the entent, pat it be wel vnclei stande, how [etc.]. 
X470-8S Malory ii. xvii, I did it to this entent that 

it sholde better thy courage. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 7 
[He] forethought to be king ..And thei deme, that for 
thys intente, he was gladde of his biothers death. 1323 
Ld. Berners Froiss. 1 . clx. 195 To the entent they somwhat 
to-breke and to-opyn the archers. 1526 Tindale John xiii. 
28 That wist 1100 man at the table for what intent he spake 
vnto hym. 1569 J. Rogers Gl. Godly Lone (1S76) 179 To 
the intente that they two may dwell together. 1611 Bible 
Jotin xi. 15 To the intent yee may beleeue. 1703 Maun- 
DRELL Jonrn. Jems. (1732) 24 To the intent that I might 
give some light, for the better deciding [etc.]. 

c. To (for) all intents and purposes (less usually 
to all intents) : in regaid to any end or object, for 
all practical purposes, ‘ practically ’. 

1546 Act 37 Hen. VIII, c. g § i To all intents, construc- 
tions, and purposes. 1333 Ridley U'/is. (Paiker Soc.) 19, 

I would know, whether that Chiist’s words, spoken upon 
the cup, were not as mighty in work, and as effectual in 
signification, to all intents, constructions, and purposes (as 
our Parliament men do .speak), as they were, spoken upon 
the bread ? 1629 Strafford Let. in Slingsby's Diary (1836) 
321 Your self [being] as formerly vice president to all 
intentts, 1709 Addison Tatter No. 96 F 2 Whoever resides 
in the World without having any Business in it. .i.s to me 
a Dead Man to all Intents and Purposes. 1856 Rusicm 
Alod. Paint. IV. v. xiii. § 5 The materials are so hardened 
and knit together that to all intents and purposes they' 
form one solid mass. 1879 Arhold Ess., Porro nnnm 
162 The rest of the nation consists, for all intents and 
purposes, of one immense class. 

1 7 . The subject or theme to be treated in an 
argument or discouise. Obs. 

c 1460 Play Sacram. 6 We be ful purposed w‘ hart & w^ 
thowght Off cure mater to tell y« entent. 1594 J. Dickenson 
Arisbas (1878) 41 Leauing this digression, 1 will returne to 
the proposed entent of my discourse. 1638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancients 198 It is better wme should pursue our intent, 
by comparing that carefull diligence of the ancients [etc.]. 
1670 E. Borlase Lathom Spaw 45 From whence this 
Patient received so much benefit : But to our intent, 
fb. Sc. Law. A cause in litigation. Obs. 
c 1573 Balfour's Prncticks (1754) 373 Efter that the partie 
has chosin ane certain nombre of witnessis for preiving of 
his intent he may not.. desire ony ma nor thame allanerlie 
quhom he has chosin. 

Intent (inte’nt), a. [ad. L. mtenf-us bent 
on (something), strained, attentive, earnest, eager, 
pa. pple. of intendere to Intend ; cf. OF. mieirt 
intended, attentive, assiduous. 

Intent and intense are etymologically doublets, intentus 
and intensus being t_wo forms of the L. pple. j but already 
in L. intensus was (like the simple iensus) more restricted 
to the physical sense ‘ stretched, strained hence ‘ in- 
tense, violent ’, while intentus was extended to the notion 
of ‘ mentally or nervously on the stretch, intent, eager, 
attentive In the modern langs. this differentiation has 
been made more complete. So with intention, intension.) 

1 . Having the mind strenuously bent upon some- 
thing ; earnestly attentive, sedulously occupied, 
eager, assiduous; bent, resolved, a. Const, on, 
upon ; formerly to {at) or inf. 

1610 Hymne in Farr S.P. y«r./(i848) 28 How intent our 
prayers to heave. 1634-66 Earl Orrery (1676)151! 
I endeavoured to preserve a life she is so intent to destroy. 
1660 R. Coke Power ^ Suhj. yf "The third are . . always 
intent upon robbery. 1661 Bramiiall Just Vind. iv. 87 
The Court of Rome so potent, so piudent, so vigilant, so 
intent to their own advantage. 1674 tr. Scheffer’s Lapland 
107 Women in the absence of men, are very intent for some 
weeks at catching fish. *764 Goldsm. Trav. 329 Intent on 
high designs, a thoughtful band. 1866 Kingsley Hereto. 
i. They had met him-Hding along, intent upon his psalter. 
1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigcrland 345 Intent on securing 
what seemed to be a good head of horns, 
b. Without const. 

1704 Pope Windsor For. 138 The patient fisher takes hi s' 
.silent stand, Intent, his angle trembling in his hand. 18 
Lytton Rienzi x. viii, He stood, with folded arms, rausin^ 
and intent. 

Comb, 1899 Westm. Gaz. 19 Oct, 1/3 An alert, very intent- 
looking man. 

2 . Of the faculties, looks, etc.: Directed, with 
strained or keen attention ; earnest, eager, keen ; 
intense. Const, on, upon (f^t’)- 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 276 The Intellective soule . .being 
once freed from the bodie. .is altogether bent and intent to 
contemplation. 1705 Steele TailerlAo. 38 Fii The intent 
Application with which he pursues Trifles. 1736 C. Lucas 
Ess. Waters II. 199 The eye is intent upon watching the 
changes. 1830 D’Israfli Chas. I, III. vi. 79 So intent was 
his elegant mind on those treasures of Htemture and art. 
1849 C. Bronte Shirley ii. 20 His eyes are large . . their 
expression is intent and meditative. 

1 3 . Intensely active. Opposed to remiss. Obs. 
1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. (ed. 2) 312 The streams 
from either side .. arise or fall according to the motion in 
those_ parts, and the intent or remi.sse operation of the first 
exciting causes. 

t Inte’nt, v. Ohs. Also 3-6 en-. [In branch I, 
ME. a. OF. entente-r to intend, attempt (14th 
c. in Godef.), ad. L. intentdre lo stretch, out to- 
wards, direct, threaten with, attack, accuse, freq. 
of intendere to Intend. In sense 4, a. F. intenter 
(14th c.), to institute (a legal process) = med,L, 
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intentdre litem', in sense 5, app. directly ftom L. 
inientdrei) 

I. 1 . intr. To direct the mind or altenlion, to 
give heed, to attend ; to be intent. 

13. . K. Alls. 2834 Whiles die people of the toun Enlentid 
to Permeneon. 1473 Bli. Nohleste (Koxb.) n [He] entenlid 
about the defence and saufegarde of the gret cite of Acres. 
1611 .Speed Hist. Gt. Bril. ix. ix. (1632) 626 'J'he King now 
wholly interned vpon enevease of treasuie. 

b. trans. To attend lo. 

14. . Prose Leg. in Anglia VIII. 148 Ententynge hat he 
apostel seih. c 1300 Neta N otbronne JMoyd 433 in Hazl. 
K.P.P. III. 18 My comaundement Neuei tentente. 

2 . intr. and irans. To intend, purpose. 

a rysa Cursor hi. 26793 SIi[k] penance mai ha na f[i]o, Man 
dos intent at eft misclo. 1430-1330 iMyrr. our Ladyc 77 
To aske thei by all thynges that he entented shiikle be asked 
therby. 1494 Fabyan Chron. iv. Ixviii. 46 He ex-pulsed, his 
fader Hercnletis Maxymyanus yt ententj'd agayne to liaiie 
been Emperoure. 1323 Ld. Berntrs Froiss. 1 . ccxxxv. 331 
To lerne what their enemyes entented. 1377-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. (1805) I. ig6 Donald . .had understanding what 
these outlawes intented. 

3 . trails. To make an attempt on ; to try lo seize, 

c *400 Sowdone Bah. 550 Ferumbras than gan to assaye, 

If he myght that praye entente. 

II. 4 . trans. To institute (a legal action). Ar. 

13.. Acts Sederunt 6 (Jam.) The saidis Lordis declaiis 
that the samen sal not prejudge ony persone . . of tliair lawful 
defences, .aganis ony actioun to be intentit heireftir at his 
Majesties instance. 1673-4 Lauderdale Papers, He heaid 
that she hade given orders to intent a law suit against him. 
1737 J- Chambeklayne Ah Gt. Brit. ii. ii. iv. 376 [Scotland), 
The Lord Advocate, .intents no Processes of Tieason, except 
by Warrant of Piivy-Council. 

6. To accuse, b. To level (an accusation), rare. 
1613 W. Browne Bril. Past. Pref. Veises (N.), They were 
her errors, whilst she intented Browne. 1695 J. Sage 
Article Wks. 1893 I. 3S9 The accusation was intented 
against the Queen. 

'I'Inte'atable, a. Obs. rare‘~°. [ad. late L. 
intentdbil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + ^tenidbilis, f. tentdre 
to try, to Tempt.] 

1636 Blount Glossogr., hiieniahle, that cannot be tempted, 
t latebta’tion. Obs. rare. [ad. L. intentation- 
em stretching out, in late L. (Terlull., v.r. inteniio) 
accusation, n. of action f. intentdre : see Intent v.] 
An accusation ; a thieatening. 

161Z-15 Bp. Hall Coniempl., O. T. xix. ii, Witnesses 
come forth, and agree in the intentation of the crime. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Intentation, a menacing or threatening. 

t Inte’iited, ///. tr. Obs. [f. Intent - k-ED.] 

1. =lNTENTrz. 2 . 

1635 P. Fletcher Elisa ii. xiii, So did she quake, And 
with intented eyes upon them gazed. 

2 . Intended, pm posed. 

1624 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1632) 444 If my intented 
course led me that way. 

3 . Legally insliluted, 

1639 Drumm. of Hawth. Queries of State Wks. (1711) 177 
Whether it be lawful to pioscribe and forfeit countiy-men, 
piofessing one religion, without proce,ss intented or law ? 

t Inte’ntfully, adv. Ohs. rare-’'-, [f. Hntent- 
ful (f. Intent sb, -t- -eul) -f -ly 2. But perb. a scribal 
corruption.] Attentively. 

C1410 Love Bonavent. Miir. xii. 29 (Gibbs MS.) pel 
fonden hym syttyng eraonge doctoures of lawe herynge hem 
ententfully [Sherard MS. & W, de Worde, ententifly]. 

Intential, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Intent 
sb. + -lAL.] Of or belonging to the intent or 
meaning : cf. Intent sb. 5. 

?ci47o G. Ashby Active Policy Prince 39 Poems 14 
Thaugh all thynges be nat. .swetely englisshed. .1 by.seche 
you hertely to excuse it. So that 1 kepe intential substance. 

t Inte'ntible, «. Obs. In 5 en-, [a. OF. 

en-, intentible (Godef.), f. L. type Hntentibilis, 
f. ppl. stem of intendei'e to Intend : see -ible.] 
Understandable, intelligible. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. xlix. gdb/i, 
I haue now a voys ententyble ; and I was late dompe. 
Intention (inte'njan), j/;. Forms: a. 4-6 en- 
tencion, (-cy-, -one, -onn(e),5-6 -tion, (-oun), 
5 -sioun, 6 -syon. j8. 5-6 intencion, (-cy-, 
-one, -oun(e), 5- intention, [a. OF. en-, in- 
tencion, -ciun, -tion, -fon stretching, intensity, will, 
thought, opinion, etc. (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. intention-em stretching, straining, effort, 
attention, application, design, purpose, etc., n. of 
action from intendere to Intend. A doublet of 
intension ; see note to Intent ai\ 

I. General senses. 

1 . The action of straining or directing the mind 
or attention to something ; mental application or 
effort ; attention, intent observation or regard ; en- 
deavour. Obs. (but cf. 7 b). 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4701 Now sette wel thyii entencioun, To 
here of love discripcioun. c 1430 tr. De Imitatione iiL xxx. 
99 Neuere to relesse Jje soule fro intencion of heuenly pinges. 
1481 Caxton Myrr. i. iv. 12 Therfore he [God] gaf to hym 
[man] witte and reson to haue entencion to hym. iS®6 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 160 Attencion or intencypn for 
our purpose here i.s onely the attendaunce study & diligence 
y* man or woman gyueth to theyr dede. 1399 B. Jonson 
Cynthia' s Rev. 1. v. My soule (Like one that lookes on ill. 
affected eyes) Is hurt with mere intention on their follies, 
1647 Sprigge Anglia Rediv. i. ii. (1854) 9 Which petition 
the king refusing, he pres.sed with that instance and inten- 
tion . . till at last he tendered the same upon the pommel pf 
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hjb saddle. _i6Si FtiUer's AbelRediv.^BoUon^g Being ad- 
vised by Pliisitians. .to break off the stiong intention of his 
study, he rejected dieir comisell. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 11. 
xi.\. § iWhen the Mind with great Earnestness, and of Choice, 
fixes its View on any Idea .. it is that we call Intention or 
Study 1749 Bp. La\ ington Enthus. bleihodisis (1754) I. ii. 
39 Disease caused peihaps by. .deep Intention of Thought. 

f 2. The action or faculty of underslanding; way 
of undeistanding (something) ; the notion one lias 
of anything. Also, the mind or mental faculties 
generally ; cf. Intent si?. 4. Ods. 

1340 H.AMroLE Pr. Cause. 4521 pe lewes and ciisten men . . 
Sal pan thurgh even entencion Assent in Crist als a leligion. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 77 Resonable entencion. The which 
out of the soule groweth .And the vertue fro vice knoweth. 
1483 C.\XTON G. de hi_ Tony Llvb, I wylle answere after 
myn aduys and intencion. 1500-20 Dunbar iv. 114, 

I synnit in consaiving thochtis jolie, Vp to the hevin e.xtol- 
ling myne ententioun. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 
161 b, Ye the idyot may haue . . his entencyon fully set to 
desyre the lyfe eteinall. 

f 3 . The way in which, anything is to be under- 
stood ; meaning, significance, import. Obs, or 
blending with 5. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love ni. ii. tSkeatj 1 . 140 For nece.s- 
sary & necessite been wordes of mokel intencion. 1638 F. 
Junius Paint, of Ancients 310 That from thence gathering 
the full intention of the conceit, wee might . . rightly appre- 
hend the whole argument. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. 
Anat. I. iii, 6 If we will beleive Galen . . Whose Intention 
Rodeletius interpiets to be, that the Fat doth only releive 
famished^ persons. [1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. Notes 
230 The intention of the passage was sufficiently clear. 1885 
S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. ii. 22 The story of every man has a 
religious intention and significance.] 

4 . The action of intending or purposing ; volition 
which one is minded to carry out ; purpose, t Of 
intention^ on purpose, intentionally iplsl). 

c 1375 Sc. Le^. Saints, Placidas 229 Of his synnis repent- 
yng, As man of gud entencione. 1430 Lydg. St, Margaret 
381 Men supposyng . . There was closed grete tresour and 
rychesse, Brak the vessel, of entencyoun. 1552 Abp. Hamil- 
ton Caiech. (1884) 29 We sulJ kelp the commands of God 
with ane rycht intencioun, ifioi R. Johnson ICingd. tj- 
Commw. (1603) 264 Theie is not that disposition and good 
intention, which ought to be betwixt so neere a couple. 
1645 Slingsby Diary (1836) 166 Having it once in his inten- 
tion to go to Bristol. mySo Johnson in Bos^uell an. 1753, 
[At one time, Johnson said to Beauclerk] You never open 
your mouth but with intention to give pain. 1841 Lane 
Arab, Nts. I. 39 Our actions are judged good or evil, 
according to our intention. 1887 Fowler Princ. Mor, u. v. 
Intention, as distinguished from motive, on the one side, and 
the action itself, on the other, may be defined as the volition 
immediately preceding the overt act. 

5 . That which is intended or purposed ; a pur- 
pose, design. 

*37S. Barbour Brace x. 527 It wes his entencioune Till 
put him in-to auenture. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iii. 
xxxii. (1869) 153 It is wel . , myn eiitencioun (lat {lou make 
me [ler of collacioun, 1654 Whitlock Zootomia 203 It is a 
saying among Divines, that Hell is full of good Intentions, 
and Meanings. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc, 1 , 118 It was not 
the Intention that the Ships should go higher up. 17.. 
Johnson In Bostaell Apr, an. 1775, Sir, Hell is paved with 
good intentions. 1771 Wesley Senn. ii. ii. § g ' Hell is 
paved' saith one ‘with good intentions’. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) V. 167 Sir W. Blackstone thought the deed of 
uses sufficient evidence of the intention of the parties, 

b. colloq. in pi. Purposes in respect of a proposal 
of marriage. 

[i7Si_ Smollett Per. Pic. IV. ii.] 1796 Jane Austen Pride 
1^- Prej. xxxiv. Colonel Fitivvilliam had made it clear that he 
had no intentions at all, and . . she did not mean to be un- 
happy about him. 1852 Punch 27 Mar. (Cartoon), Mr. Bull, 
Now, Sir, don’t let us have any more Derby Dilly Dallying. 
What are your Intentions towards Miss Britannia? 1884 
Flor. Marryat Under the Lilies xxxiii, ‘ Why 1 I’m just 
about to ask you your intentions!’ ‘Don't ! please 1 Fori 
am married.' 

6. Ultimate purpose; the aim of an action ; fthat 
for which anything is intended {pbsl). 

C1410 Hoccleve brother of God 52 Cryst of thee hath 
deyned for to take Flessh and eek blood for this entencioun 
Vp on a crois to die for our sake. 1484 Caxton Fables of 
AEsop ir. iii, To consydere and loke wel to what entention 
the yeft is gyuen. 1556 A urelio 4 Isab. (160S) E iij. To none 
other intension, than oiiele to begille them. i6sz French 
Yorksh. Spa iv. 48 It. .serves as effectually, .for most inten- 
sions that almost any Physick is presciibed for. 1773 Reid 
Aristotle's Log. ii. § 2 (1788) 25 The intention of the cate- 
gories is to muster every object under ten heads, 1878 
Morley Grit. Misc. Ser. i, Carlyle 201 One thing to estimate 
the intention and sincerity of a movement, when it first 
stirred the hearts of men, and another thing to pass sentence 
upon it in the days of its degiadaiion. 

1 7. Stretching, tension ; = Intension i. Ohs. 

1580 Lvly Enphucs (Arh.) 383 As Musitians tune their 
strings who . . either by intention, or lemission, frame them 
to a pleasant consent, 1616 Rich Cabinet 123 So doe we 
vnbend bowes . . lest continuall intention should boow the 
bowe, or bieake the string. 1654 Gataker Disc. Apol. 57 
By intention of speech a vein opening in my Lungs caused 
such a flux of blood. 

b. Straining, bending, forcible application or 
direction {pfhh& mind, eye, thoughts, etc.). (Akin to 
I, hut with more of the notion of tension as in 7,) 
1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 206 We shall doe well 
to breath our selves nowand then., by unbending the inten- 
tion of our thoughts. 1659 Genii. Calling iv. § 13 Not being 
able to endure so much seriousness and intention of mind. 
0CIJ16 South Twelve Serm. (1744) X. 326 The toil and 
labour, and racking intention of the brain. _ 1862 Tiioreau 
Excurs., Autuihnal Tints (1863) 262 It requited a dlfl'eient 
intention of the eye in thesanie locality,to see different plants. 


■fS. Intensification: == Intension 3. Obs. 

1603 Holland PlufarclPs Mor. 69 Moiall veitue .. letn- 
pereth the remission and intention . . of the passions. 1638 
F. Junius of Ancients 276 llrightnesse may bee sayd 

to bee nothing else but an intention of Light._ 1758 J. .S. 
Le Dran's Observ. Snrg. (1771) Diet., Typus, is the Order 
of Fevers consisting of Intention and Remission. 

f 9 . Inclination, tendency. Obs. 

1594 Plat yewell-ho. n. 35 If it contiiiew longe in a pewter 
sawcer, it hath an iiitentlou towardes ceruse. 

II. Specific uses. 

10 . Surf, and Med. An aim or purpose in a 
healing process ; hence, a plan or method of treat- 
ment. [med. L. enrationis inientio, Iransl. <5 
iaatctis ctKoiros Galen (ed. Xiihn I. 3S5).] a)xh. 

c 1400 Lanfi-anc's Cirterg. 18 A 1 Jie entencioun of a .surgian, 
how diners jiat it be, it is on [of] h>e maneis, first is vii- 
doynge of hat, hat is hool, \>e secunde to hele hat, hat is broke, 
he .iij. is renieuynge of hat, hat is to mj'che. 1541 R. 
Copland Gttydons Eornml., etc. S j, In the cine of 
colde apostemes he iij intencyons. The fyiste is to egall 
the mater antecedent. The seconde is the conioynt mater. 
And y“ thyrde is to correct y' accydentes. 1701 T. Fuller 
{title) Pharmacopceia Extemporanea ; or, a body of Select 
Medicines, answering most intentions of cure. 1727-41 
Chambers Cycl., Intention or intmsiem, in medicine, that 
judgment, or method of cure, which a physician forms to 
himself from a due examination ofsymptoms. 1822-34 Goorf’j 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 378 Some of the indications of the 
disease^ however, have given rise to a much bolder intention. 

b. sfcc. in first intention, the healing of a lesion 
or fracture by the immediate re-union of the severed 
parts, without granulation ; second intmtion, the 
healing of a wound by granulation after suppuration. 

1543 Traherqn Vigo's Chiricrg. (1586) 130 b, Solution of 
continuitie in the flesh may be restored by the wale of the 
first intention. 1767 Goocii Treat. Wotinds I. 130 The 
first intention belongs to incised wounds, and is performed, 
by bringing t.heir lips, as much as possible, into contact . . 
The second intention is accomplished, by promoting diges- 
tion, and legeneration of the loss of substance. 1813 J. 
Thomson Lect. Inflam. 125 The first [mode] is by adhesion 
without granulation ; this Galen termed rc-union by the 
first intention ; the second is re-union by granulation . , re- 
union by the second intention. 1859 J. Brown Rob ij- F. 
II. (1862) 26 The wound healed ‘ by the first intention ’. 

11 . Logic. The direction or application of the mind 
to an object ; a conception formed by directing the 
mind to some object ; a general concept. First 
intentions, primary conceptions of things, formed by 
the first or direct application of the mind to the 
things themselves ; e. g. the concepts of a tree, an 
oak. Second intentions, secondary conceptions 
formed by the application of thought to first in- 
tentions in their relations to each other ; e. g. the 
concepts of genus, species, variety, froperty, acci- 
dent, difference, identity. 

The intioduction of these terms is due to the early Latin 


translation of Avicenna, in which the Arabic 

‘perceptions, notions’, pi. of vinS-qfd 

' what is perceived by the intellect, intelligible, known is 
rendered by intentio7ies. Thus tr. Avicenna Metaph. I, 2 
(Prantl II. 321) Subjectum vero logic®, sicut scisti, sunt 
intentiones intellectae seepndo [SAlill al-maS- 

qiildt al-pdniyah], quae apponuntur intentionibus primo 
inteUectis[^j^\ y al-ma&qiilat secun- 

dum quod per eas pervenitur de cognito ad incognitum. 
Hence in Albertus Magnus (1193-1280) Metaph. I ; I, i 
( 0 pp. ed. Jammy, Liigd. 1651, III. 3/1) Scienti® logicse 
non considerant ens et partem entis aliquam, sed intentiones 
secundas circa res per sermonem positas, per quas vise 
habentur veniendi de noto ad ignotura. Pacius {Aristot. 
Organ., 1584) identifies iwffwfzh with tieiio' notion’ : ‘prima 
notio seu prima intentio ’. 

1550 Bale Image Both Ch. ii. Pref. e b, Subtiltees, 
seconde intencyons, intrinsecall mootj^s. 1551 Robinson 
tr. Mo7-e’s Utopia ii. vi. (1895) 185 'Our newe Logiciens 
. . were neuer yet able to fynde out the seconde in- 
teiityons ; in so muche that 'none of them all coulde 
euer see man hymselfe in conimen, as they call hym. 
1638 Rouse Heav. Acad. ii. 15 For things of the second 
intention, to discern them we ascend above Sense unto 
Reason, and see them with our Understandings. 1646 Sir T. 
Browne Psettei. Ep, i, iii. 9 Not attaining the. .second inten- 
tion of the words. 1852 'hil.vese.nNotes AldricKs Logic (ed.2) 
20 First Intentions, a.s conceptions of things, are predipable of 
the individuals conceived under them. .Second Intentions are 


not so predicable . . When Genus is said to be predicable of 
Species, it is not meant that we can predicate jhe one second 
Intention of the other, so as to sajq ‘Species is Genus’; 
but that the first intention ‘ animal ' is predicable of the first 
intention ‘man’ ; the relation of the one to the other being 
expressed by the second intentions ‘ genus ’ and ‘species’. 
For this reason, Logic was said [by Avicenna] to treat of 
seco/id intentiotis applied to first, 1864 Bowen Logic v. 1 1 2. 

12 . Theol. One of the three things necessary, ac- 
cording to the Schoolmen, to the effectual adminis- 
tration and validity of a Sacrament, the two others 
being Matter and Form : see qnots. 

i6go Sbadvvell A/7c, Bigot v. ad fi7i., I vill pronounce de 
Words of de maarriage without intention, and den it is no 
marriage. 1726 Avliffe Parergo/i 103 The doctrine of the 
Schools is, That a Sacrament requires Matter, Form, and 
Intention. Ibid._, I am at a loss to know what the Intention 
of a Sacrament is, unless it be what the Church requires to 
he done theiein, according to the Council ofFlorence. 184a- 
71 Hook Ch. Diet, 397 The following is the. eleventh canon 
of the Council of Trent : — ‘ If any shall say that there is not 
recpiiied in the ministers while they perform and confer the 
.sacraments, at least the intention of doing what the Church 
does, let him he accursed ’. 1869 H.addan Aposi. Success, 


vlii. (1S79) 267 Popes like Alexander VIIL may tell us. .that 
a minister invalidates a rite by withdrawing his interior in- 
tention from it,, .sobeier schoolmen . . limit the required in- 
tention to nothing more at the least than a virtual intention 
to do as the Chuich does. 

b. F. C. Ch. Special or particular intention, a, 
special purpose or end for which mass is celebrated, 
prayers are offered up, etc. as the spiiilnal welfaie 
of some person, etc. 

1849 Rock Ch. of Fathe/s I. i. 76 Like ouKselves, the 
Anglo-Saxons often celebrated ma.ss for a pai tlcular intention. 
i8go Louisa Dobr^e Stories Sacra7>7., Bla7tche's Baptisi/t 
20, I gave you all my intentions at Mass that morning, and 
said the Te Detii/c for you. 1895 Catholic blag. July 184 
Our JMother General . . gives us the intention for the ne.vt 
day's Communion. 

13 . Roman Law. (See quot.) 
i88o Muirhead Caiics iv. § 41 The clauses of a formula 
are these, — the demonstration, the intention, the adjudica- 
tion, and the condemnation The intention is the clause in 
which the puisuer embodies his demand ; for example, thus : 

‘ Should it appear that Numerius Negidius ought to give 
ten thousand sesterces to Aulus Agerius ’. 

+ 14 , Rhet. Intensification of force or meaning ; 
the use of a word to such an end. (L. intentio, 
Aul. Gell. ; Gr. entraats, Dion. Hal.) Obs. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4!, T/itentio/i, ., in Rhetorick it is the 
repetition of the same word in a contrary sense, as U/ia 
sains victis ntilla 77 i sperare salutetn. 

■hlrLte'ntion, Ohs. rare~°. [f. prec., after 
It. ijitenzionai'C, f. intenzione : cf. F, intentionner 
(1690 in Hatz.-Darin.),] To have an intention. 

1611 Florio, l7ite7itio7ia7-e, to intention. 

Intentional (inte'njanal), a. (pbl) [ad. med. L. 
inte}itidndUs (Hervens Natalis De Intent., c 1300), 
f. intentidn-em Intention ; cf. F. intentionnel 
(Palsgr. 1530).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to intention or purpose ; 
existing (only) in intention. 

_ 1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Intencyonall belongyng to the intent, 
i7tie7tcio/tcl. 1602 in Moiyson Itin. Ii. (1617) 247 Where 
wee see faith and dutie onely intentionall hi origine. a 1695 
W. 1 ). Dissuas. C7irsmg in. Boyle's IK/rx. (1772) VI. 31 These 
intentional sins, for being ineffectual against others, divest 
not the being criminal in themselves. i7S4_ Richardson 
Gra7idiso/i I. xxvi. 1S6 Her heart overflows with sentiments 
of gratitude on every common obligation and even on but 
intentional ones. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 154 The 
second will never operated, it was only intentional. 

2 . Done on purpose, resulting from intention ; 
intended. Rarely of an agent : Actingwith intention. 

16. . , rt 1677 [implied in Intentionally], a 1729 Rogers 
(J.), 'The glory of God is tlie end which every intelligent 
being is bound to consult, by a direct and intentional .service. 
1744 Harris Three Fzytizt.Wks. (1841) 7 There is, too, another 
alteration .. which .. is .equally wanting; and that is with 
respect to the epithet, ‘intentional or voluntary’. 1824 
Syd. Smith IVhs. (1867) II. 41 We accuse nobody of inten- 
tionaj misrepresentation.^ 1828 Scott P. M. Perth ii, Con- 
sidering this as an intentional insult, a i86z Buckle Civiliz. 
(1873) III. V. 306 An intentional suppression of facts. 1863 
J. G. Murphy Co//tt/t. Ce/t. ii. 5 Man is the only intentional 
cultivator. 

3 . Scholastic Philos, Pertaining to the operations 
of the mind; mental ; existing in or for the mind. 

I 7 iienii 07 ial species, appearances or images supposed to be 
emitted by material objects so as to strike the senses and 
produce sensation, 

1624 F. White Repl. Fisher The thought of man is a 
spirituall or intentionall motion and action, and not a sub- 
stantial! thing. 1647 H. More Aoeiw 277 Let him. .with un- 
cessant industry persist Th' intentionall species to mash and 
bray In marble morter. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. i. 
§ 14. 15 It is evident, that_ Empedocles did not suppose 
Sensations to be made by intentional Species or Qualities. 
1694 R. Burthocge Reaso7i 79 Colours, Sounds, Sapors, 
Time.. are Intentional things, things that, as such, have 
only an esse O&jectivtct/c, an esse Cognitw/t, as the School- 
men phrase it. 1704 Norris Ideal IVorld n. vil 344 Some 
philosophers talk of., intentional species, and of theiy suc- 
cessive generating and spawning each other, after their first 
emission from the object, throughout the several points of 
the medium. 

4 . ILeb. Gram. Applied by some to the use of the 
Future or Imperfect tense (in some cases marked by 
a special form) of the Hebrew v^erb to express 
intention ; also called cokortative : e. g. in Gen. xi. 7. 

1892 D.avidson G7-ain, 6o7iotc, Both the Jussive and 
Cohortative are comprehended by Ewald under the name 
Vohmtative', for Cohortative Bbttcher prefers to use the 
term l 7 ite 7 itio>ial. 

^B. An appearance or phenomenon which 
has no substantial or concrete existence. Obs. 

1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 4 ffhe sight is the subject 
of Forms without a Body ; which are called, L/ite7iiioiialls. 
1697 tr. B7trgersdicius his Logic i. iii. 5 To a true Being., 
are oppos’d . . sdly. Appearances, or as they commonly say, 
Intentionals, as the Ram-bow, Colours appearing, Species's 
and Spectres of the Senses and Understanding, and other 
things whose Essence only consists in their Apparition. 

Intentiooiality (intemlanse-liti). [ad. Schol. 
L. intentionalitds (Heryeus Natalis, c 1300, De 
Intent., If. 7 b), f. intentionalis Intentional : see 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being intentional. 

i6i;i Florio, l7iieniio7ialita, intentionalitie. 1651 Hobbes 
Leviath. i. iv. 12 Intentiouality . , and other insignificant 
words of the School. 1780 Bentham Princ. Legist, yii. § 6 
In every transaction . . which is examined with a view to 
punishment there me four articles to be considered. .3. the 
intentionality that may have accompanied it. 1823 — Not 
Panlzzo Pei feet consciousness, fixed intentionality, prede- 
termined peiseverance. a 1834 Coleridge Re//7. (18367 II. 
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INTER-. 


INTENTIONALLY. 

i8o Obseive the consciousness and the intentionality of 
his wit. 

Intentionally (inte’njsnali) , adv. [f. Inten- 
tional a, + -LE In an intentional manner or 
relation, f respect of the iniiicl or its work- 
ings ; by the action of the mind {pbs^). t 
respect of intention or purpose, as opposed to per- 
formance ipbs). c. With intention, on purpose. 

i6.. Caryl in Spurgeon Trcns. Dav. Ps. xci. 13 His 
meaning is, thou shalt intentionally tread upon them like a 
conqueror, [a 1661 Fulli.r /Porr/i/cj i. (1662) 29 Surely, not 
intentionly, but accidentaly.] 1665 Boyle Occas. Rejl. _n. 
xi. (1848) 133 They think. That for a Man to be otherwise 
than Intentionally Religious before his Hair begin to change 
Colour, weie not only to lose the priviledges of Youth, but 
to incroach upon those of old Age. 0:1677 Hale Prim, 
Orig. Man. ii. iv. 155 Some things are found out casually 
or accidentally! some things intentionally. Ibid. iv. viit. 
372 Man above all visible Creatures is able to peiform that 
duty intellectually and intentionally. 1720 Dc Foe Cn^t. 
Singleto)i\. (1840) II, Iwas guilty of the fact intentionally., 
but providence ,. always friistiated my designs._ 1820 
Acc. Arctic Reg. I. App. 46 This obseivation was 
intentionally made at a different hour almost every day. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 370, I never intentionally 
wronged any one. 

t lute'ntionary, a, and sb. Obs. [f. Inten- 
tion -f -AUY.] A. at^'. a. = Intentional a. _ 

1647 Clarendon Contetnpl. Ps, Tracts (1727) 496 We give 
no ear, no serions and intentionary hearkening to it. 1684 
Repos. Cost. York (Surtees) 266 A combiner with and inten- 
tionary introducer of Popeiy. 

b. According’ to legal intent or Intendment. 

1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govi. Eng. 11. xxxlx. (1739I 173 The 
intentioiiary sense of the Statute . . although not within the 
explicite words of that Law. 

B. sh. One who does something with * inten- 
tion’ : cf. Intention 12. 

1619 W. ScLATCK Exp. 1 Thess. (1630) 246 Not lesse 
blame-worthy are our superstitious Votaries or Intention- 
aries, that walke out of Gods Church, to the Shrines of 
Saints, and. .the Holy Land. 

t Inte’xitionate, Obs. rare — ^. [f. Inten- 
tion -h -ATE 2 : cf. F. intentionni (i6th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Having, or characterized by, intention ; 
intentional, intended. 

1631 R. H. Arraignm. Whole Great. Ep. Ded. 8 Mooving 
the minde of the admirer or inteiitionate observer. 

t Inte’ntionated, Ct. Obs. rare. [f. as prec. 

-1- -ED h] = InTENTIONED. 

1620 Shelton Quix. IV. xxiv. 196 So chvi.stianly a Father 
and Daughter., to see to, so well intentionated. £1690 
Consid. Raising Money ^ It will be readily granted by all 
wise and well-iiitentionated Persons. 

t Iiite'ntionately, adv. Obs. rare^'^, [f. 
Intentionate a. + -ly 2.] Intentionally. 

1609 Bi’. W, Barlow Ahsw. Nameless Gath. 135 The same 
doctrine, .which wrought in others the sauottr of death; not 
intentionately from, the Subiect, but occasioiiately by the 
vice of the Obiect. 

Intentioned (intenjond), a, [f. Intention sb. 
+ -Eo 2 .] Having intentions (of a specified kind). 

1647 W. Browne tr, Gamberville's Polexander iv. v. 333 
To let her know they were loyally iutentioned. 1729 Swift 
Let. M'Culla's Project Wks. 1841 II. 97/1 Those who 
are honest and best-intentioned. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
III. 457 The Lord Chief Justice’s system was very great 
and noble, and very equitably intentioned. 1823 Carlyle 
Sckiller ii. (1845) III So occupied and so intentioned, he 
continued to leside at Weimar. 1898 J. R. Trumbull 
Hist. Northa 7 Upton, Mass. I. 2 A spirit of thrift un- 
doubtedly permeated the best intentioned of them. 

lute'ntionleSS, a. rare, [-LES.S.] Without 
intention ; purposeless. 

1887 Harper's Mag. Nov. 931 He began .. to lose himself 
in intentionless plausibilities. 1894 Atheneemn 10 Nov. 
634/2 The surviving life of old Japan here depicted [is] un- 
knowing, probably, and intentionless of its own chaiin, 
Inteutive (inle’ntiv), <r. Obs, ox arch. Forms: 
a, 3-5 ententif, 4-5 -yf, -yve, 5 -ife, -yfe, 6 -ive. 
/3. 5-6 intentif, -3^, -ifa, 6- intentive. [a, OF. 
en~,intentif,-ive (i2\ja.c..{xi Godef.), ad. late L. 
intentivus, i. intent-, ppl. stem of intendjre to 
Intend : see -ive.] 

' 1. Of persons: Devoting earnest attention or pains ; 
paying regard or attention ; attentive, heedful, 
assiduous, intent. Const, to, about, on, tipon, or inf. 
a. c zzga [Implied in Intentively]. e 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus ii. 789 1838), I loue oon which is most eiitentyf To 
semen wel vnwery and vnfeynid. — Boeth. i. pr. _iii, 6 
(Camb. MS.) They ben ententyf abowte sarpuleris or 
sachels. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mankode i. exxiv. (i86g) 66 Wel 
me liketh bat ententyf to my wordes bou hast ben. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. fW. de W. 1495) i. xlix. 97 a/2 Lete 
your eeres be ententif and dylygente to me. « 1563 Bale 
Sel, IVks. (Parker Soc.) 113 Is not Chrysostom an ententive 
doctor? 

(t, 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 942 Intentyf, aye And 
djdygent. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 54 b, Tlie Kynge 
. . was so vigilant, so circumspect and so intentive. a 1633 
Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Arb.) 30 He was wholly intentive 
to the service of his Mistris. 1638 Bromhall Treat. 
Specters in, 227 They . . going nearer privily . . the servants 
being intentive, flew upon them. 1670 Famous Goncl. 
wherein Clement VIII was eieciedPope 10 Montalto. .was 
.intentive to continue his solicitation. [1833 Sir T, Hardy 
in Rot. Liit.Pat. Introd. 6 (tr.Writ, 4 JohiqDF intende^ido) 
We command you to be intentive to him in all things as our 
Seneschal, and to execute his commands.] 

2. Of the faculties, thoughts, actions, looks, etc. : 
Litently bent or directed. 


380 

c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. r yoj Ententif desir to byen 
thyng espiritueel. 147S Bk. Noblesse fS.oPo.) 70 The saide 
Cirus emploied .. intentife besime-sse in . . labourage of his 
londis. 1533-8 Phaer cEneid ii. Ciij b, They wliusted all, 
and fixt with eies ententiue did behold, a 1392 Greene 
Jas. 1 V, 11. ii. His loo intentive trust to flatterers. _ 1637 
Heywood Royal Ship 22 My pmpo.se, which is fully inteii- 
tive upon brevit3'. 1633 H. Vaughan Silex Sciut. ii. Rain- 
do7«7 The j’outhful world’s gray fathers. .Did with intenth e 
looks watch every hour For thy new light. 172S Pont 
Odyss. VI. 80 Blushes ill-restrained betiay Her thoughts 
intentive on the hridal-day. 1844 Alb. Smith Adv. Mr. 
Ledbury xVA. (1886) 129 Many .. were at bieakfast .. with 
such intentive appetites, that they took no notice of the 
courteous salute. 

Inte’Htively, adv. Obs. or arch. [f. prec. -l- 
-LY 2.] In an intentive manner ; with earnest atten- 
tion or apjoli cation ; earnestly, heedfuily, intently. 
C1290 Beket 504 in V. Efig. Leg. I. 121 Kni3tes and obuie 
.. beden seint Thomas ententifliche ; bat he bnt word _for- 
bere. 1340 Ayenb. 210 And acsi wisliche and diligentliche 
bet is ententifliche and perseuerantliche. c 1374 Chaucer 
Boeth. in. pr. xii. 81 (Camb. MS.) For as 1 trowe thow 
ledj'St now moore ententyfly thjme eyen to loken the verray 
goodes. £1400 Beryn 239 The knyst with his meyne went 
to se the wall . . Devising enteutiflich the strengthis al a-bout. 
1481 Caxton Godfrey clxxxiii. 268 Alle they of oure hooste 
hehelde them moche ententyfly. 1393 Nasiie Christ's T. 
(1613) 14s The Phjdosopher that too intentiuely gaz’d on the 
stars, stumbled and fell into a ditch. ai 6 ig Fotherby 
A iiieom. ii. ix. § i (1622) 295 The end of the Mathematicks, 
is, to leade vs men intentiuely to consider of the nature of 
God. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 6 r 3, I looked intentively 
upon him. 

Illte'ntiveueSS. Obs. or arch. [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being intentive ; 
closeness of attention ; intentness. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's I fist. iv. 78 He doth, .speake .. 
of suche piaiers as require a more earnest intentiuenesse. 
1612-13 Bp. Haia. Cofitempl., N. T. iv. xxiv, Their caieand 
intentivenesse is truly commendable; they came to comfort 
her, they do what they came for. 1683 R. Lowman Descr. 
Fireworks Coron. i The Earnestness of Expectation and 
Intentiveness of what was. .to succeed. 

Intently (intemtli), adv, [f. Intent a. -1- -ly 2. 
ME. had the kindred form enientely, intentily, 

? after F. ententemeut a.thentrve\Y, or reduced from 
enUntifly : cf. joHfliche, jollily.'\ In an intent 
manner ; with strained attention or close applica- 
tion ; earnestly, eagerly. 

r37S Barbour Bruce i. 613 He lukyit the Seyle en- 
teiitily. £1423 Wyntqun Crott, Viii, xviii. 129 De Brws it 
lukyd antentely. 

. fl. 1635 J- Hayward Ir. Bioiidls Banish'd Virg. 123 So 
intently were all her thoughts busied in chastizing them. 
169s Ld. Prlston Boeth. iv. 182 When I consider intently 
thy Reasons. 1772 Hurd Prophecies (1788) I. iii.66 Intently 
pi osecuting one entire scheme. 1838 Lytton Alice 29 In- 
tently gazing on the scene below. 1871 H. Ainswor’ih 
'Power Hill i. iii, ‘ ’Tis mere fancy ’, he rejoined, after 
listening for a moment intently. 

t Inte'ntment. Obs. rare. [f. Intent v. : 
cf. OP’’, ententement intention, wish.] Intention. 

1624 Heywood Captives iii. i. in Bullen 0 . /V. IV, To invert 
my good intentements, turtle this nest I built for prayer 
unto a bedd of sinnes. 

Ilitentness(inte-ntnes). [f. I ntent a. + -ness.] 
The quality or condition of being intent ; strained 
or fixed attention ; close mental application. 

1642 Bp. Reynolds Israel's Petit. 13 It doth intimate an 
Intentnesse of the Church upon th.at point. 1692 Locke 
liduc. Wks. 1812 IX. 62 Intentness of thought upon some- 
thing else. 1733 Vise. Parker in Phil. Trans. XLIX. 368, 
I found by hi.s iiitentne.ss, that he saw something extra- 
ordinary. 1817 J. Scott Paris Revis. (ed. 4) 145 This 
business, .was carried on with an intentness that seemed to 
have no distiaction towards any other consideration. 1880 
Miss Braddon Just as I am II. 119 A tone and look that 
indicated intentness of purpose. 

t Inte'liuate, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. In- 2 + L. 
ienudt-iis, pa. pple. of tenudre to make thin ; cf. 
Attenuate.] Thinned, thin. 

1471 Ripley Comp, Alch. 11. i. in Ashiii. (1632) 133 Whych 
..makyth intenuate thyngs that were thyk also. 

tlnte'pidate, V. Obs. rare. [f. In- 2 + ppl. 
stem of L. tepiddre, f. tepidus lukewarm, Tepid.] 
trails. To render lukevtmim, to discourage. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. IV. cii. 359 It slackens us, enfeebles 
and intepidates our Zeal. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals u. 
III. i8g To leave a person . . without any reward, would hut 
discourage and intepidate the rest. 

Inter (intsu), v. p'orms ; a. 4-5 entir, -tyre, 
4-6 -tere, -tyr, 4-7 -ter, -terre, 5 -tire, -tiere, 
-tyer(e, 5-6 -tier, 7 -terr. / 3 . 5 intyr, yntyr, 6 
intere, 6-8 -terre, 7-8 -terr, 5- inter. [ME. 
a. OF. enterre-r (1 ith c. in Littre) = Pr,, Sp. en- 
terrar. It. interrare, prob. late pop. L. interrdre (in 
raed.L, iith c,), f. in- (In- 2 ) y terra earth, for cl. 
L. inhumdre. Inhume.] 

1 . trails. To deposit (a corpse) in the earth, or 
in a grave or tomb ; to inhume, bury. 

a. 1303 R. Brunne Haudl. Synue 6390 pesone..come 
home to be enteryng. 1375 Barbour Bruce xix. 224 Thar, 
with gret solempnite And with gret dule, entyvit we.s he. 
c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. viu. xxiii. In be kyrk of Dwiiferm- 
lyne Hys Body wes enteryd syne. 1470-83 Malory Arthur 
x. li, Theniie the kynge lete entyere them in a chappel. 
1313 More in Hall Chron., Edw. V (1548) 14 b, His body 
and head wer eiiterred at Wyndesore. 1323 Ld. Berners 
F'roiss. I. ceexiv. 482 To be enti’ed with the greatter solemny- 
tie. 160* Shaks, Jul, C. in. ii. 81 The euill that men do, 


lines after them, The good is oft enterred with their bones. 
a 1631 Donne Poems (1650) 35 Dead and enterr'd. 

fl. 1499 Promp. Parv. 140/2 (Pynson) Entyryn or intyryn 
dede men. 1365-73 Cooper 7 /a'rniirjzx s. v. Componere, To 
bury 01 intene. Mirr. Mag., A Ibanaci x\\{,Tq miexro 
the dead. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 'Phevenot's 'Prav. i. 58 Being 
come to the Burying-place where the Corps is to be Interr’d, 
they take it out of the Coffin. 1711 Addison Sped. No, 164 
r 10 She .. was intened according to her Request. 1753 
Capt. P. Drake i. 3 Staying but one Day after the Battle 
to inter Lord Dungan. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 
44 James . . had not ventured to inter his brother with the 
rites of the Church of Rome, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1601 ?MAnsTON Pasquil tj- Nath. ni. 123, I will interre 
my selfe in Ploydens coffin. 1601 Cornvvalhs Ess. ii. xxviii. 
(1631)24 O Signieur. .give me leave to interre myself in 
our armes. 1631 tr. De las-Coverns' Hist. Doit Fenise 136, 
resolved to enterre my selfe alive in this deseit. 1742 
Young Nt. 'fh. i. 137 Yet man, fool man ! here buries all 
his thoughts ; Interrs celestial hopes without one sigh, 
t 2. Said of a tomb ; To enclose the corpse of. 
1631 Milton Epit. Marchioness iVinchestcr i This rich 
maible doth inter The honoured wife of Winchester, 
f 3. To place [anything] in the ground ; to cover 
up with soil ; = Buuy v. 3. Obs. 

i6qi Holland Pliny II. 17 It is veiy good to eiueiie and 
coiier with mould louiid about the leaues, now one, and 
then another. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 11679) 19 Be clicumspect 
never to interr your stem deeper than you found it standing. 
169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 13 How tliese 
Sea-shells .. became inten’d in the bowels of the Earth. 
1727-41 Chambers Cyci. s.v., Gardeners also Interr, or eaith 
up, sellery, endive, and lettice, to blanch, or whiten, .them, 

■f Inter, sb. Sc. Obs. rare ^ h In 6 entire, 

-tyre. [f. prec. vb.] = Intkkment. 

*5*3 Douglas AEneis vi. ii. 151 Til his funerale entire 
[ed. rss3 enljn-e], or sacrifice. Do bring the blak beistis. 

T Inter, obs. form of Entek v. 

1494 Ld. High Treas. (Dickson) I. 250 To Jhone 
Lame quhen he interit, xviijT. 

II Inter (i’litsr), the L. preposition = ‘ between’, 
‘among occurs in a few Latin phrases occasional 
in Eng., e.g. inter alia, amongst other things (less 
usually inter alios, amongst others, other persons) ; 
inter nos, between ourselves ; inter se, lietween or 
among themselves, (f Rarely with English object.) 

£11641 Bp Mountagu Acts_ 4 Mon, (1642) 293 The gieat 
garboyle.s inter Herod and his sons, 1663 Sir T, Hlrbert 
'Prav. (1677) *95 Three errant Monks., make stiange 
discoveries as well as descriptions of places; and inter 
alia of Cainbalu. ai 6 jo Hacki-.p Abp. Williams ii. 
(1693) 152 The Loids produce inter alias, John Duke of 
Lancaster. 1714 Swift Hor. Sat. ii. vi, Where all that 
passes inier nos Might be proclaimed at Charing-cro.sp 
1790 M. Culler in Life, Jrnls. ij- Corr. (188S) I. 459 This 
request is inter nos, and [I] wish my name may not be men- 
tioned. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 223 The ‘little wars’ 
which Spaniards wage inter se. 1872 J. A. H. Murray 
Syneps. Hor. Paul, i A Narrative called the Acts of the 
Apostles, purporting to furnish {inter alia) memoiis of 
portions of the life of St. Paul. i8g6 ’Lx.i.v Stai. Pi ad. 
Util, note, By the letters patent the governors include 
(inter alios) the archbishops and bishops. 

Inter-, prefix. The Latin preposition and adv., 
inter ‘ betu'een, among, amid, in between, in the 
midst ’, entered into combination with verbs, adjs., 
and sbs,, ns in interchlh'C to go between, intercede, 
intercipere to seize on the "way, intercept, interduere 
to interpose in speech, interdict, interjacere to 
throw between, inteiject, inierpdiiere to put be- 
tween, interpose, intervemre to come between, in- 
tervene intercaldrismittxcdisLxy , interdigitdlislyvag 
bett\'een the fingers, interfiims flowing between, 
intermedins intermediate, intermurdlis between 
walls ; interamnium a place between rivers, inter- 
ciliiun the space between the eyebrows, intercoltim- 
nium the space between two columns, internun- 
tius a messenger between, interregnum the time 
between two reigns, intervalliim the space between 
two rampaits, interval. Some of these uses re- 
ceived great extension in late L. and the Romanic 
languages. 

Of all tliese classes representatives are found in 
English, the earlier derived through French, the 
later often immediately from Latin. The Fr. form 
of the prefix is entre-, and it was with entre- or 
enter-, as in entrechange, eiitercourse, enterfiere, 
that these words were taken into ME., and yew com- 
pounds formed in Eng. itself : see Enter-. But, 
between the 15th and 17th centuries, entre-, enter- 
gradually yielded to the L. inter- ; entertain and en- 
terprise, with their derivatives, being now the only 
relics of the earlier form. On the pattern of the 
words from L., many new derivatives have been 
formed fiom L. (or Gr.) elements ; esp. the adjs. 
formed on the type (rare in L.) of inter-miir-dlis : 
see 4 below. 

In some cases English received from Latin and 
French both the simple word and its inter- com- 
pound : such are change, inter-change, commune, 
inter- commune, view, inter-view, column, inter- 
column. By extension from such compounds, 
inter- became a living prefix, freely used to form 
new compounds upon verbs, nouns, and adjs., not 
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merely of Latin and French, but of native English 
origin, as in inter-hvijie, inter-talk, inter-brain, 
inler-tidal. Finally, the same process which pro- 
duced such adjs. as anti- slavery, anti-vaccination, 
anti-war (see Anti- 4 ), has produced the adjs. inter- 
college, inter-island, inter-tow7i, inter-university. 

The following are the uses of the prefix as an 
English formative element. 

I. In adverbial or adjectival relation to the 
second element. 

1. Prefi.xed to verbs, participles, vbl. sbs., and 
ppl. adjs., to form verbs, etc. 

These are entered here in the uninflected form as verbs, 
but some of them are exemplified only in the form of paiti- 
ciples or vbl. sbs. As a lule, wheiever there is a verb com- 
pounded with inter-, the usual derivatives (vbl. sb. and ppl. 
a. in -ing, agent-n. in -er) are possible. Some of the verbs 
may be regarded as formed fiomsbs., e.g. interi.lond,-dash, 
-layer, -mesh, -net, -word. The stress is on the radical ele- 
ment. 

a. Denoting ‘ Between or among other things or 
persons ; between the parts of, in the intervals of, 
or in the midst of, something ; together with ; be- 
tween, times or places, at intervals, here and there ’ : 
as interbreathe {interbreathing vbl. sb.), -chase, 
-check, -circle, -cloud, -come, -crust, -ctirl, -dash, -dis- 

^ tinguish [interdistingidshable adj.), -fillet, -flash, 
forge, -gild (in pa. pple. -gilt), -itisert, -involve, 
-layer, -lie (in pres. pple. dying), -lighten, -men- 
tion, -pave, -peal, -receive, -rule, -set, -h -situate, 
-smile, -sole, -squeeze, -thige, -trace, -whistle, -word. 
With an intr. verb, inter- sometimes stands in pre- 
positional relation to a following noun, the verb 
thus becoming trans. with the noun as obj.j as 
interwotd (to wend or pass between). 

Such formations with Enter- are found in isth c., and 
with inter- from i6th c. : cf. Interplace. Words of this 
foim are much, used by S. Daniel c 1600. 

1818 Keats Endym. 11. 664 He . . exhaled asphodel, And 
ro.se, with spicy fannings *interbieathed. a. 1834 Coleridge 
Notes Lett. (1874) 318 A harshness unrelieved by any 
lyrical '^inter-breathings. 1620 T. Robinson Jlfary Magd. 
1. 37 The Chrystall wmdowes too, were "'interchast With 
lacynth.s, Diamonds, and Sappheirs blew[e]. 1821 Byron 
Cain I. i. 453 Soirow, '“Intercheck’d with an instant of brief 
pleasure. 1821 Southey Vis. Judgetn. i. 54 The regions of 
Paradise, sphere within sphere '^intercircled. 1595 Daniel 
Civ. IVars IV. xxv, None the least blacknes *interclouded 
had So fajre a day. 1606 f roe. agsi. Garnet Rrj b, Not- 
withstanding the pope's *intercoming to make himself a 
party in the quarrel. 1578 Banister Man i. 21 These 
Spondils are . . obliquely cut, and '^'intercrusted with (Car- 
tilages. <2x586 Sidney _Arc<i<j'<<r i. (1622) 59 Queene Helen, 
whose lacinth haire. . '"irttercurled by art (like a fine brooke 
through golden sands) had a rope of faire pearle. 1780 
Cowper Table Talk 538 A prologue ‘'Interdash’d with many 
a stroke, An art contriv'd to advertise a joke. 1657 W. 
Rand tr. Gassendi's Life Peiresc I. 196 Figures ..white, 
jn a black Sea, '^interdistinguished with a certain . . yellow- 
ishnesse. 1868 Browning King f Bk. 1. 138 A Latin cramp 
enough . . But '"uiterfilleted with Italian streaks. 1857-8 
Sears Athan. xvii. 144 Nothing hindeis the *interflashings 
of the sunshine, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu .A cts cj- Mon. (1642) 
408 With these ._. orthodoxall confessions some Pagan im- 
pieties ..were *interforged. 1684 Land. Gaz. No. 1980/4 
A Silver Hiked Sword ''Intergilt with Gold. 1622 Mabue tr. 
A lenian's Gusman d'Alf.n. 41 Stories, .not fit to be^inter- 
inseited with this. 1865 RIasson Rec. Brit. Philos. 232 
A logic that should profess to,,''interinvolve the thought of 
nothing . . with the thought of Absolute Being. 1816 W. 
Smith in J. Phillips Mem. (1844) 82 The surface of this 
rock.. is very narrow and/'interlayered with clay. 1595 
Daniel Cw. JVars iv. xxxiv, 'Vet now in this so happie a 
meane while And '"interlightning times thy vertues wrought. 
1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's Racks Class. 379 Subordinate 
■'^inlerlying beds of limestone. 1898 P, DIanson TroJ>. 
Diseases xxxi. 481 The comparatively smooth-sided and 
deep interlying sulci permitting limited movement. 1640 
H. Grimston in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) I. 122 There 
is scarce any.. Complaint.. wherein Ave do not find him ■*in- 
termentioned, and as it were twisted into it. 1598 Yong 
Diana 86 A faire broade court.. ^interpaued all ouer with 
Lozanges of Allablaster and blacke Marble. 1832 [R. Cut- 
termole] Beckett 175 See it burst . . Midst "interpealing 
thunders. 1864 'Rzzs’se.nflnterreceive, to receive between 
or within. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts 111 . 368 It is ruled over 
in squares, each of about twelve inches. These are again 
"interruled with small squares. 1609 Daniel Civ. JVars 
viii. Ixvii, This barrier . . ''inter-set, to keepe his forward- 
nes Backe. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillcmeau's Fr. Chirnrg. 17 h/2 
The little compressione must be ''intersituated betweene 
the stitches. 1622 Mabde tr. Aletnan's Gnsman d'Alf. ii. 
6s By some ''intei-smilings, and casting of his eyes. 1889 
Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 7/2 Boots '"intersoled with brown 
paper. <11658 (Cleveland IVks. (1687) 248 Where never 
prying Sun .. Could . . ''intersqueeze a Ray. 1850 Neale 
Med. Hymns (1867) 60 'Tis ''intertinged with golden specks. 
1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. i.x._ 20 Spungy and 
boggy grounds must be "intertraced . . with Trenches of 
some eighteene inches breadth. _ 1881 Blackmore Chris- 
towell (1882) II. iii. 36 The windings of the great hills, as 
they ■"interwend each other. 1762 Gentl. Mag. 185 [He] 
hems and "interwhistles {hearts of oak). 1818 J. Mill Brit. 
India (1858) I. 347 His gloss or commentary, "interworded 
with the text. 

b. Denoting ‘ Between or among themselves or 
one another ; vvith each other ; mutually, recipro- 
cally, alternately (in a vbl. sb., mutual, reciprocal), 
together’; asm inleraccuse, -arch, -assure, -balance, 
-bring, -charge, -chase, -chequer, -circulate, -clash, 
-clasp, -crystallize, -debate, \ -devour, -grapple, -in- 
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dicate, -jangle, -jtisile, -loop, -mason, -mat, -match, 
-maze, -meet, -melt, -minister, -7iet, -oscillate, -per- 
vade, -pledge, -plight, -potir, -quarrel, -7-it/ie, -salute, 
-shade, -shift,-st7-ive, -talk, -ili7'ead, -tie, -va7y, -wed, 
-weld, -zoish, -wo7'ry, -W7'ap ; also Intebmingle, 
-MABRY, -WEAVE, etc. 'With a trans. verb, i7ite7'- 
sometimes = ‘eacli other reciprocally’ as obj., 
the resulting verb thus becoming intr. ; as iitte/'- 
chase to cliase each other, -choke, -clasp, -confmuid, 
t -e/ijoy, -touch ; also Interdespise, etc. 

These appear in 16th c. ; se.ci7itersaluie'n\ 1506, viter-jnsfle 
in 1591. De Qnincey {Logic Pol. Kcon., 1844, 18 note) 
says : ‘ The late Mr. Coleridge suggested, and by his own 
example sanctioned, the use of the preposition inter for ex- 
pressing cases of reciprocal action, or, in his language, of 
interaction. Thus the verb inlergenetrate, when predicated 
of the substances A and B, implied that by an equal action 
and reaction, each penetrated the other .. But, even as a 
justifiable English usage, it may he found occasionally in 
Shakspere, and much more fiequentlyin Daniel, a writer 
of the same age ’. The stress is on the mdical element. 

x6io Donne Pse/ido-M. viii. 236 The same falshoods, of 
which they ’'Inter-accuse one another. 1875 H. James R. 

ii. 63 The great Northhampton elms "interai died 
far above, a 1631 Donne Poems (1633) ^94 Fut we by a 
love, so much refin’d^.. ''Inter-assured of the mind. Care 
lesse, eyes, lips, hands' to miss. 1867 Conte/np. Rev. VI. 23 
The complexities of its ''interbalanced forces. 1613 Donne 
Eclogue 26 Dec., Poems (1633) 131 Blest payre of Swans, 
oh may you ''interbring Daily new joyes, and never sing. 
1610 — Pseudo-M. vii. 214 The maine point, with which 
we ''intercharge one another. <21711 Ken Ed/n7cnd Poet. 
Wks, 1721 II. 239 Retirement and Converse may "inter- 
chase. 1666 J. Smith Old Age (1752) 192 The innumerable 
branches of the veins and arteries and their several wonder- 
ful ■’'interchasings. 1660 N. Ikgelo Be/itivolio < 5 - Urania 
I. (1682) 4 "Intercheckeied like great beds of flowers and 
fresh grass-plats in a large Garden. 1622 Sir W. Alexander 
in Sidney . 4 2-c<2<iV<t ni. 332 Pyrocles .. not able to abide the 
*inteichoaking of such extremities. 1805 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XX. 512 Two nations whose literature ''inter- 
circulates. 1897 Mary Kingsley JV.Aft-ica 346 Pouring 
down their waters in swirling, intermingling, "interclashing 
currents. x868 G. Stephens A’ «;i/c 7 l/<j;<.l. i8s*Interclasping 
rings riveted within each other. _ 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. 
Quaker's Meet., ‘ Boreas, and Cesias, and Argestes loud ’ . . 
with their "interconfounding uproai-s. 1879 Rutley Study 
Rocks X. gt These, .commonly occur side by side or "inter- 
crystallised. _ XS98 I. D. tr. Le Roy's Aristotle's Pol. 175 
Which question is ''interdebated pro ^ contra, aflirmatiuely 
and negatiuely. 1603 Florio Mo/ifaig/ta ii. xii. (1632) 314 
Without them, men would '"enterdevour one another. _ 1898 
Zangwill D7'ea//ters G/icttox<r.^$g Old sea-fights with*inter- 
grappling galleys. 1860W. J. C.RLmvLPaga/torChTdstian? 
6 Civilization and Architecture approximately "inter-indicate 
one the other. X599 Daniel Musoph. xxxvii, The diuers 
disagreeing Cords Of *inter-iangling Ignorance. 1591 Syl- 
vester Du Barias i. i. 359 Th’ "inter-justling of each others 
forces. 1891 Miss Dowie Girl in Karp. 224 The regular 
"iiiterlooping of that soft even wool. X883 Ha7-per's Mag, 
Apr. 698/2 Curiously '"intermasoned were the stone and biick 
work. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 414 Whether 
the roots of corn be not so *intermatted with it, that he 
shall pluck up both together. 1677 R. Cakv Chronol. 11. i. 
I, xiv. 127 The several "Intermatchings ..that were be- 
twixt the two Neighbour Kingdoms. x686 tr. Heliodorus' 
rEthiop. Advcfit. i. (1753) 7 The great quantity of reed 
and cane.. stands before them as their bulwark, and therein 
they have cut out so many ways, "intermazed one within 
another. <2 1577 Gascoigne Dan Baytholomesu, Upon her 
cheekes the lillie and the rose. Did '"intermeet wyth equall 
change of hew. 2879 G. Meredith Egoist v. (1889) 37 
Where the gentle dints were faintly ’'intermelting even 
during quietness. 2883 A. S. Herschel in Nature XXVII. 
458/2 The marvellous maze of ''internetted motions, 1842 
De Quincey Philos. HerodotusNlea. 1862 Vlll. iyS After- 
wards . . it "inter-oscillated with the Roman stadium. 1863 
Draper Intell. Bevel. Eicrope vi. (1865) 137 The Stoics 
conclude that the soul is mere warm breath, and that it 
and the body mutually "interpervade one another. 1651 
Davenant Go7idibert i. v. 63 We '"interpledg, and bind each 
others heart. 1880 Lanier Poe/zts, C7ystcil 27 To.. "inter- 
plight Your geniuses with our mortalities. 1862 T. Archer 
Let. in J. Macfarlaiie Ma/i. ix. (1867) 254 Oh for half an 
hour with you to "interpour mind and heart. 1820 Keats 
Hyper, ii. 141 At war, at peace, or "inter-quarrelling. 1881 
Athc7iX7tm 20 Aug. 229/2 The Italian rispeito consists of a 
stanza of ’'interrhyming lines ranging from six to ten in 
number. 2506 in Mezn. Hezi. VII (Rolls) 286 They "inter- 
saluted the one the other and departed. _ 1897 Daily Nezvs 
22 Sept. 2/3 Emotions of rejoicing and resignation are subtly 
"intershaded. 1883 G. Meredith Sazm. Shakspere i. Full 
of speech and '"intershifting tales. 1606 Daniel Qzzeczi's A r- 
cadia 1. i. 37 Montanus and Acrysius '"interstriue How farre 
their seuerall Sheep-walkes should extend. 1640 Herrick 
Hesper., Mrs. Eliz. JVhceler, Amongst the myrtles as I 
walked. Love and my sighs thus ''intertalked. 1877 Blackie 
JFise Mezi iis A complex web, where thread Still crosses 
thread, an "iiUerthreaded maze. 1633 J. Done Hist. Septzea- 
gint 49 A Girdle of Flowers, and Tussles of all Fruits, so 
"inter-tyed and following together so well. <21632 Donne 
Poezzts (1633) 22 They "intertouched as they did passe. 2864 
Webster, Mziiervary, to alter or vary between ; to change. 
1818 J. Brown Psyche 76 First cousins .. Are consequently 
always reckon'd Freer to "interwed than second. <2 2859 De 
Quincey Ozz. the My thus Posth. Wks. i8gi I. 44 Lacun.x 
arising in these "interwelded stories, a 1632 Donne Poezzts 
(1633) 232 (/’/zr ewrxe) What Tyrans and their subjects 
"interwish . . all ill, which all Prophets, or Poets spake. 
1678 R. L'Estrange Mor, (2685) 407 What a shame 

is it for Men to "Enterworry one another. 1871 Proctor 
Light Sc. 7 'The folds of the curtain "interwrapping and 
forming a series of graceful cuives. 

2. Prefixed in adjectival relation to substantives, 
or in adveibial relation to adjectives. 

a. With sbs. of action or condition, denoting 
' Pcrfoimed or subsisting between things or persons, 
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esp. between each other, mutual, reciprocal’; with 
adjs., ‘ mutually, reciprocally’; as in inier-absotp- 
tio7i, -acquaizitaziceship, -affiliatiozi, -agreej/iezti, 
-associatio7i, -chaff, -circulatio/i, -citizeziship, -civili- 
zation, -cohesiozi, -colonizaiiozi, -coznbat, -co7nbi- 
nation, -comparison, -cotnplexity , -cozitradiction, 
-crystallizatiozi, -cidtu7-e, -diffe7-e7itiafi07i, -dispezi- 
satio7t, -e7ita7iglement, -fedez-atiozt, -gesture, -gossip, 
-habitatiott, -incoipoz'ation, -mdepezidence, -J^uige- 
7?ient, -laudatio7i, -match, -tnobility, -modifica- 
tio7i, -7nutatio7i, -pi'cssut'e, -I'epulsiott, -respoitsi- 
bility, -7-eticulafion, -7’ight, -sale, -steidlity, -suh- 
sistezice, -siibstitutio7i, -fesselatio7i, -wish ; hiter- 
co77iparable, -co77ipUmetita7y, ■ cotitz-adictozy, -hostile, 
-i7thibitive, -7/ieasurable, -proporliotial, -repellent, 
-visible adjs. 

These go back to i6th c. : see Inter-affair (1563), Inter- 
marriage 11579). The main sticss is on the radical element. 

1872 Daily News 29 July, There will be at first a common 
lack of ■ inter-acquaintanceship. 2887 National Rev. Mar. 
59 j^s to the expediency of their "inter-afililiation [i. e. of 
Labour Registries]. 1849 H. Mayo Truths Pop. Sztperst. 
ii. 34 All of these., instances agree in another important re- 
spect; xvhich. ."inter-agreement separates them as a class 
from death-trance. Ibid. v. 77 An endless current of images . . 
suggested . .by their own "inter-associatioiis. iSg^Harpers 
Mag. Mar. 554 This, .intera'sociation and interdependence 
of the flower and the insect. 1886 Ibid. Dec. 32 In the way of 
"interchaff we rustics could hold a good fiont. c 2824 Cole- 
ridge Reztz. (1836) HI. 73 By an eternal Trepixozp-qtrt'; or 
mysterious "intercirculation. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 
Vl. 33 A recommendation that "inter-citizenship should be 
confined to the white man. 1798 W. Taylor in il/o/z/Zz/y 
Rev. XXVI. 561 Institutionswhichhave favoured the "inter- 
civilization of nations. 1842 DeQuincev //<?;«<;,' cj- Hoztzcrid,e 
Wks. 1S57 VI. 333 That sort of natural "intercohesion. 2827 
G. Higgins Celtic Druids 92 The . . intermixture or "inter- 
colonization which may have taken place between the two 
countries. 1609 Daniel Civ. IVars i._ lii, They both in 
order of the field appear, . .And at the point of "intercombate 
were. 2S66 A ihezuezizn 23 July 838/1 Ch.nnges. .made by 
the "intercombination, in varying proportions, of a few proxi- 
mate elements. 1883 C. Wragge ip Nature (1884) 4 Feb. 
326/2 They [ozone papers] would give results more "inter- 
comparahle, if uniformly exposed. 2861 Max Muller Sc. 
Latig. Ser. 1. v. (1864) 174 By comparative grammar; that is 
to say, by an 'intercomparison of the grammatical forms of 
language. 2847 De Quincey Sp. Mil. Nutt xx. Wks. 1863 
III. 62 zioie, After these "intercomplexities had arisen be- 
tween all complications and interweavings of descent. 1836 
Eraser's Mag, XIII. 78 [They] then accomplished the fol- 
lowing "intercomplimentary canticle. _ 1897 Mary Kingsley 
JV. Africa 439 You would stun him with the seeming "inter- 
contradiction of some, and utter pointle-ssness of the rest. 
*819 W._ Taylor in Mozithly Mag.lKlNW. 389 There aie 
many "intercontradictory articles among the thirty-nine. 
1879 Stzidy Rocks x. go The "intercrystallisation 

which probably gives rise to the compound-specific character 
of some felspars. 2882 Scribtter's Mag. Aug. 542 Blending 
the politics . . art and letters of the several European coun- 
tries . , in propoi tion to the growth of travel and "interculture. 
2647 Saltmarsh Spark. Glory (1847) igo^ j^ll that pure ad- 
niinistiation of Ordinances and Gifts . . is but a middle or 
"Intel dispensation betwixt God and his. 2865 Masson Rec. 
Brit. Philos. 226 Their present "intei -entanglement. 2885 
Froude Oceana xiii. (1S86) 224 "Inlerfederation of the Aus- 
tralian States, .may, and perhaps will, be raised as ahustings 
cry in England, a 2641 Bp. Mountagu Acts <§■ Moti. (1642) 
284 By .secret glances and mutuall "intergestuies. 2836 
Blackvt. Mag. XXXIX. 149 ztote, Fabricated upon . . the 
"intergossip of ambassadors. 2827 G. S. Faber Eight Dis- 
sert. II. v. (1845) I. igi He dwelt visibly among the Apostle’.s 
countrymen . . the verb, which he employs to describe this 
"inteihabitation. sZgoScribzier'sMag. "Interhostile 

points of view. 2893 Fairbairn Christ itt Mod. Thcol. ii. i. i. 
306 This "inter-incorporation of the Person with the office and 
of the office with the Person. Ibid. ii. 11. 414 The complete 
separation or "inter-independence of God and theworld, 1883 
Maudsi.ey Body cj Will m. iii. 267 An impairment of the 
"interinhibitive functions. 2879 G. Meredith xxxiii. 

(1889) 325 They had so knit themselve.s together with the 
pelting of their "Intel laudation. 2652 C, B. Stapylton 
Herodian xiv. 116 If once this Royall "Intermatch were 
done,.. The World might Govern'd he betwixt them twain. 
<z 1866 J. Grote ^.i-<r«;. Util. Philos. xyv\\.{xZi6s 295 "Inter- 
measurahle qualities of happiness. 1864 Webster s.v., The 
"intei mobility of the particles of matter. 2844 De Quincey 
Logic Pol. Ecozi. 140 From the balance or "inteimodifica- 
tion between the two. 1877 Haldeman Etyzziol. 17 (Cent.) 
When [mutation] occurs between vowels we may term it 
"intermutation. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. iv. iii. (1872) I. 
294 Intolerable * interpressure and consequent battle. 1880 
Cleminshaw IVuz'tz' Atozn. The. 3 The numbers . . are "in- 
terpioportional for all kinds of combinations. 1844 De 
Quincey Logic Pol. Ecozt. i. § 2. 18 They are not, to boirow 
a word from Coleridge, "inter-repellent ideas. 1851 — Ld. 
Carlisle ozi Pope Wks. 1863 XII. 31 tiote, No doctoring . . 
could disguise their essential "inter-repulsion. 187^ Cottfezttp. 
Rev. XXII. 92 The. .continuous ’’inter-responsibility of the 
mental and bodily life. 2852 Dana Crzist. 1. 143 Gradations 
and "inter-reticulations among groups. <ri668 Sin W. Waller 
Div. Medit, (2839) 25 Thou ait in a common world, wherein 
every person hath an "inter-right with thee. 1894 Daily 
Nezvs 22 Mar. 2/7 There was. .a power of "intersale, within 
certain limits, between the companies that took water from 
the Thames. 2899 Q. Rest. Oct. 419 The "intersterility test 
has broken down. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vizie iii. 94 
The inseparable "intersubsistence between Christ and His 
people. 2886 Bible Soc. Rec. (N.Y.) Oct. 147 The ''inter- 
substitution of the kindred mutes, b for p, and p for b. 1847 
De Quincey Protestazitiszzi Wks. 1862 VII. 113 The cohe- 
rencies, tendencies, and "intertesselations (to use a learned 
word) of the whole. 1856 Webstfb, ‘"Ititervislble, . . mutu- 
ally visible, or able to be seen the one from the other ; — said 
of stations. 166B Davenant Epithal. xii, Those "inter- 
wishes you did make In dream. 
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b. With sbs. (chiefly concrete), denoting ‘Sitn- 
nled or occurring between things, or in the midst 
of something; intei mediate, intervening’ : as in 
inlercahii (an interval of calm), -canal (a canal 
forming a connexion between two others), -c]iaj>tcr 
(an intermediate chapter), -division, \ -light (1624), 
-limitation, \-inask, -piece, -scene, -thing, -zuhits] 
also Intelimkan, Intebspace, etc. 

In thc^e the main stress i.s now on inter-. 

1822 Blddoes Brides' Trng. nr. iii, Tire roar has cea.setl ; 
the hash of '^intercalm Numbs with its leaden finger Echo's 
Ups. 1887 SoLLAS in Encycl. Brii. XXII. 413/2 These canals 
are the ‘ ’'intercanals ’ of Haeckel, now generally known by 
their older name of incurient canals. 1834 Squtiily Doctor 
I. 105, I will call them *Interchapters. 1882 Saintsdury 
Short Hist. Fr. Lit. Pref. 8 Notes or interchaptcis have 
been inseited between the several books. 1710 Nonrtis C'Aj'. 
Prud. iii. 106 Many other *inter-divisions between these. 
1624 Hcywood Gunaik. viii. 370 Hee affirmed the Gala\ia 
..to be a meere reflev of the Siinne, and no ’'intei-light 
arising from the Starres, 1848 Blackm. Mag. LXIV. 512 
Shore is exactly the ■*'interlimitation of land and sea. 1678 
{iitli) The Traitor to Himself, or Man’s Heait his Greatest 
Enemy, a Moral Inte)lude..with '“Intermaskes of Interpre- 
tation at the close of each several Act. 1833 Miss SnciTARn 
Ch. Aiichester 334 The chorale so grave and poweiful, 
with its ’’’interpieces so light and florid. 1888 Ainer. yrjtl. 
Fliilol. Oct. 348 Epirrhemation .. then follows an ’'inter- 
scene. a 1637 R. Loveday Lett. (1663) 261, I have suffered 
such an amphibious *interthing_betwixt health and sicknesse, 
as it has pos’d me to christen it. 1891 V. C. Cotes 2 Girls 
on Barge 136 A single Sunday of home comfort for her 
cramped wanderings in the ’■interwhile. 

e. With adjs. as Inteemiddle. 

II. In prepositional relation to the sb. expressed 
or implied in the second element. 

3 . Prefixed to sbs., forming sbs., with the senses 
(a.) ‘ Space, distance, or part between . . . esp. in 
architectural terms, after L. inter coliininiiirn Inteu- 
COLUMN, as inter-dentil, inter-joist, iHier-modillion, 
inter- quarter, interspiral \ also inter-world-, (b.) 
‘Period or interval of time between’, in words 
formed on the analogy of Intebeegndm, as inter- 
papacy, inter-parliament. See also Inteeking, 
InTEEMLiASTER. 

The stress is on the radical part, but with a monosyllable 
tends to rest on inter-, 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. Gloss. 386 * Inter-dentils, 
the space between dentils. Ibid., *Inter-joist, the .space 
between joists. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clercs Treat. A 1 chit. 
I. 94 The Corinthian ’Inter-modillions consist of 41 Minutes 
and a quarter. 1687 S. Hill Cai/i, Balance 63 They have 
had not only very many, but also, .very long *Interpapacies. 
1678 Marvell Groivih Popery 22 During this ’'Inter- Par- 
liament. .five Judges places either fell, or were made vacant. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss, 386 '’’Inter-quarter, 
the space_ between two quarters. 1831 FrasePs Mag. TV. 
281 The size and shape of the eye of the volute, .tlie greater 
or lesser depth of the *interspirals. 1603 Holland Plut- 
arch's Mor. 781 Imagining, that they are run lilthet .. out 
of .. other worlds ; or imaginarie ’'inter-worlds [L. inter- 
fumidia, Gr. fieTaKdcruta] and spaces betweene. 

4 . Prefixed lo adjs. (originally, and most fre- 
quently, of Latin origin), in prepositional relation 
lo the sb. implied (as inter-acinous, ‘ that is inter 
acinos, between the acini ’ : cf. Anti- 3, Infra- i), 
or sometimes to a phrase consisting of the adj. -f 
a sb. (as inter-accessory ‘ between accessory pro- 
cesses’). 

For the etymology of the second element, see the simple 
words Accussoky, Acinous,_ etc. Ancient Latin had only 
a very few examples of this formation, as interinm'dlis, 
iiiteramitus, inierdigiidlis, interlilnis, internieslris', but 
their number in modern times, chiefly since 1600, and esp. 
since iSoo, is very great, and they are formed freely when 
needed. Logically they are composed of inter + L. sb. 
stem -4 adj. suffix; but, as the adj. suffix is the same that 
is used in forming an adj. from the simple word (e. g. nation- 
al, inter-nation-al, collegi-atc, inter-collegi-ate), they have 
the form of being composed of inter -f- adj., and in some 
later formations, as interhuman, interccipillary, interac- 
cesscry, intermetar, this is actually their structure. The 
main stress is on the radical part, 

a. Denoting ‘Situated, placed, or occurring 
locally, between or among (what is implied in the 
second element) ’ ; in modern scientific and other 
terms (chiefly of Anatomy and Zoology), as inter- 
antennal, -antennary (between the antenn£c), in- 
tcrapophysial, -capillary, -corallite (see Coeallitb 
2), -corpusadar, -coxal (see Coxa 2), -cuspidal, 
-cystic, -epimeral, -fibrillar igary'), -fibrous, -fila- 
inentar, -ligamentary tg oils'), -mandibular, -mem- 
branous, -mesenterial {-ic), -molar, -muscular, 
-papillary, -peduncular, -segmental, -spheral, -spi- 
cular, -stapiinal, -sternal, -systematical, -tentacular, 
-trabecular, -ureteral, -vesictilar. See also inter- 
accessory, interacinous, etc. in 6 ; Intebalveak, 
-AETicDLAEj-CELLULAti, ctc., amongtlie main words. 

1832 Dana Crust, i, 283 The six ’'interantennary front 
teeth. 1S87 Syd. Soc. Lex., * luterapophysial, situated 
between apophyses, 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anal. IV. 115/2 
The red corpuscles . . exude thence into the ’’intercapillaiy 
textuie, 1839-47 Ibid. HI. 857/1 Developed in the ’inter- 
corpuscular tissue. *871 IIerschel Outt, Astron. (ed. u) 
497 Every *ratercuspidal arc. 1877; Huxley Anat. Dm, 
Auun.y'v, 3o9_ By reason of the calcification of the *inter- 
epimeral and intersternal membranes. 1883 MacAlist]-:r tr. 
Ziegler's Pathol, Anat. 1. § 143 A swollen and semi-liquid 


condition of the*interfibrillar substance. iSgd A tliutt'sSysi. 
Med. 1. igi A peculiar form of *inlerfibrillaiy' degeneration 
of the muscles of the tongue. 1882 J. Paton in Encycl. Brit. 
XIV. 384/1 Pressing the combined lime and "‘interfibrous 
matter out of the tissue. 1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. 
y>VrV.XVI,68g/i Solid per manent*inter-filamentar junctions. 
1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 56 An ''inter-ligamentous rima cor- 
responding to the length of the coids. 1872 Humphry d/y- 
otogy 43 ’‘Intermandibular [muscles] .. passing tran.sver.sely 
. . from one side of the lower jaw to the other beneath it. 
1887 G. C. Bourne in (J. yrnt. Microsc. Sc. Aug. 34 The 
■"intei mesenterial chambers or entocoeles. 1877 Huxley 
Anat. Dm. . 4 m/rf.n\, 153 The *intermesenteric chambers in 
the Aclinoroon. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 387/1 The 
"intermolar eminence of the tongue in certain Rodents. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., ^InterpapilLny. 1898 J. Hutchinson 
Archives Surg. IX. 317 The interpapillaiy processes of the 
epithelium. 1839-47 Todd Cyr/. III. 673/1 The de- 

pression ..which separates them is the .. ’'interpeduncular 
space. 1881 MiVARTCay 271 They issue from the cerebral 
surface in the interpeduncular space between the crura and 
cerebri. 1883 Nature 8 Feb. 350/1 As the particles of the 
spheies decrease in heat momentum, those of *interspheral 
space increase. 1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 68 Di.sk obscure 
or of ’'interstaminal glands. 1877 ’’Intersternal [see inter- 
epimcral\. 1783 Sir W. Hehschel in P/zfL Trawx. LXXHI. 
276 The probability of many stars being . . solitary, or, if 
I may use the expression, "'intei systematical. 1888 Rolles- 
TON & Jackson Auiin. Life 236 A ciliated ’ intertentacular 
tube. 1879 Rutlev Study Rocks xi. 192 An inegular net- 
work of fibrous *intervesicular matter. 

b. Denoting ‘ Intervening or happening in the 
time or period between . . . ’ : as in inter- artistic, 
-coftciliary, -equinoctial, -menstrual, -paroxysmal, 
-sessional. See also inter adventnal, intermealary 
in 6 ; and cf. 5 b. 

1883 Eng. Illustr. Mag. Nov. 89/2 The late Georgian or 
early Victorian age which might fairly be designated . . the 
’'inter-artistic period. i6zo Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Council 
Trent (1676) 545 To write .. ’‘interconciliary times by way 
of Annals, F. Balfour in Asiat. Res. (W. 1828), 

Spring and autumn I have denominated equinoctial periods. 
Summer and winter I have called ’'inter-equinoctialintervals. 
1833 Mrs. Sheppard Ch. Atichcstcr 111. 265 The Spirit 
moving upon the face of the waters before the ’’intermo- 
mentaiy light. 1833 Kane Grimiell Exp. xxvii. (1S56) 226 
The *inter-paroxysmal yell. 1897 AUbnU's Sysi. Med. III. 
162 The interparo.xysmal periods of chronic gout. 

c. Denoting ‘Subsisting, carried on, taking place, 
or forming a communication, between . . . ’ ; hence, 
sometimes, ‘ Belonging in common to, or composed 
of elements derived from, different tilings (of the kind 
indicated by the second element) ’ : as in inter- 
clerical (between clergymen), inter collegiate, -con- 
fessional, -denominational, -departmental, -human, 
-parliamentary, -personal, -racial, -regimental, 
-religional, -religious, -territorial. See also inter- 
civic, etc., in 6, and Inteecontinental, etc., among 
the main words. The prototype of this class was 
Inteun-ationaI; (Bentham, 1780). 

i868 Examiner 1 Feb. 65 A breach of *inter-clencal 
amity. 1884 Durham Univ, yrnl. 29 Mar. 15 The ’’Inter- 
collegiate [Boat-] Race. 1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem. <5- 
Impress. 337 Another change . . was the inroad made upon 
the College system by the introduction of intercollegiate 
lecturing. 1892 Cheiine Founders O. T. Crit. Pref. [1893) 
9 Sound Biblical criticism is neither German nor English, 
neither Lutheran, nor Anglican, nor Presbyterian, but inter- 
national and *interconfessionaI. 1893 Chicago Advance 
L3 July, An increase in international and ’interdenomina- 
tional fellowship. 1894 Daily News 7 Nov. 8/7 The estab- 
lishment of friendly workers’ areas under the management 
of Interdenominational Committees. 1895 Ibid. 25 May 
4/6 An 'interdepartmental Committee, compo.sed of re- 
presentatives of the Treasury, the Post Office, and the 
Colonial Office. j88i Standard 31 May 3/4 An account 
..of a. .case of ’’inter-human osseous transplantation. 
1892 Times (weekly ed.) 2 Sept. 5/2 The ’’Interparliamen- 
tary Conference [shall] be requested to influence the in- 
sertion of arbitration clauses in all international treaties. 
_i8g8 Times 16 Dec. 5/7 About a couple of years ago an 
intei-Parliamentary peace conference on disai-mament was 
held at Budapest. 1842 Caroline Fox Mem, 30 May (1883) 
193 Talking over phrenology, mesmerism, and '’interpersonal 
influence; 1888 Scot, Leader 20 Aug. 3 *Interracial conflict 
in Louisiana, Twenty niggers slain. 1892 Stevenson & 
L. Osbourne IPreeker viii. 123 Chinatown, .drew and held 
me ; I could never have enough of its ambiguous, interracial 
atmosphere. 1883 Manch. Exam. 20 Nov. 5/4 The results 
of the ’’inter-regimental matches., the shooting exhibiting 
great improvement. 1894 Forum (N. Y.) Sept. 61 *Ituer- 
religious good-will is a manifest help to the study of compara- 
tive lheology._ 1888 Philadelphia Ledger 4'De.c,. (Cent,), An 
'inter-territorial convention of the north-western Territories. 

d. Loosely used to denote ‘ Situated, occurring, 
carried on, etc., between the parts or divisions of 
. . and hence erroneously ‘within . . , ’ (pro- 
perly expressed by Intba-) : as in inter-asteroidal, 
-coccygeal, -cranial, -imperial, -mercurial, -paren- 
chymal, -trinitarian : see 6. 

5. Prefixed to sbs., forming adjs., with the sense 
‘ Situated, distributed, occurring, carried on, plying, 
etc. between . . . ’ ; usually of communication, 
commerce, athletic contests, or the like : as in 
tnter-hotirse (between different stock-exchanges), 
inter-brigade (between brigades), inter-city, -class, 
-club, -company, -county, -district, -empire, -hemi- 
sphere, -island, -school, -street, -team, -town, -uni- 
versity {-varsity), etc., etc. See also Intek-cell, 
Intekstatb (0:1845 in U.S.). b. Rarely, in the 
same sense as 4 b ; as in inter-cpidemic, inter-whiff. 


These are app. all of 19th c origination, and may be formed 
at pleasure. For their foi m and analysis, see what is said 
iindei the analogous Anti- pref. 4.^ The main stress is on 
the radical word; but, when this is a monosyllable, tends 
to shift to inter-. 

1893 Daily News 29 June 2/5 *Inleibouise securities are 
not peiceptibly affected. 1898 \Vcst)n. Gac. 17 May 8/1 
The shares aie ofZ4 each . . for convenience of intei-bomse 
dealing. iBg^ IPeshn. Gac. 16 July 7/2 An "inter-brigade 
competition by volunteer teams of sixteen. 1890 Daily News 
3 Feb. 3/5 An *inter-club race. 1893 Ibid. 30 Jan. 5 's A set of 
rules .. for governing inter-club and "intcr-county matches. 

1896 Chamberlain Sp. 8 June, The laws legulating ’inter- 
Empire commerce. xZgi Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 185 The 
longer duration of the ’'inter-epidemic period.s since 1856. 
189s C. Dixon in Fortn. Rev. Apr. 648 Migratory species 
[of birds] that are neither Inter-polar nor *Inter-hemisphere. 
Ibid. 653 Families and gioups which I have ventured to 
describe as Interhemispheie .. with a more or less domi- 
nant equatorial base, .spreading both noith and south. 1859 
Sandzuich Islands i cent postage stamp, ’’Intei island Ha- 
waiian Postage. Uku Leta. 1891 Daily Nezvs i Jan. 5/5 
To serve as an inter-island steamer in the South Seas. .1893 
IPcstm. Gas. 25 July 3/3 The encouragement of *inte.r- 
school matches. 1895 Pop. Set. Monthly Apr. 756 The his- 
tory of cheap “interstieet transportation in New York. 

1897 JVestm. Gas. 26 Apr. 5/1 International, inter-club, 
’'inter-team, inter-college, or iiiter-.school contests. 1892 
Daily News 23 Feb. 4/6 For the development of the tele- 
phone in London with an *inter-town service all over the 
country. 1870 John Morgan University Oars, Words- 
worth . . legitimately to be looked upon as the father of the 
*inter-univeisity [rowing] match. 1874 Graphic 4 Apr. 327/3 
Contemporaneous with the boat race are seveial other ’'Inter- 
University contests. i8gi Chas. Wordsworth Early 
Life 36 Encouraged by the example of the inter-univei sity 
cricket match, which had taken place in 1827, we_ talked 
over the possibility of getting up a similar competition in 
rowing. 1883 Whitaker's A bn. 400/2 Oxford, for the third 
year in .succession, won the 'inter-’var.sity match against 
Cambridge. 1897 Westm. Gas. 8 Mar. 9/3 The Iiiter-’Vaisity 
sports. 1844 Kinglake Eoihen xii. (1878) 162 Speaking in 
short ’'inter-whiff sentences. 

6. The following adjectives (mostly Anat.) be- 
longing lo the uses mentioned in 4, are given 
here as being of subordinate importance, but not 
self-explanatory. For those of greater importance 
see their alphabetical places. Iixteracce’ssory, 
situated, as a muscle, between accessory processes 
of the verlebire. Interacinous (-se’sinos), situated 
or occurring between or among the acini of a gland. 
Inter adve'ntual, intervening between the first 
and second Advents. Intera’ndean, situated be- 
tween or among the Andes. Interaxyte’uoid, 
situated between the arytenoid cartilages of the 
larynx. Interasteroi'dal Astron. , situated within 
the orbits of the asteroids. Intera-stral, situated 
or taking place between or among the stars. In- 
teranri’oular, ‘situated between the auricles of 
the heart’ (.^d. Soc. Zex.iSS'q). Inter-Austra'- 
lian, existing or carried on between the different 
Australian colonies. Intercanali'cular, situated 
between or among minute canals. Intercaro'tic, 
Intercaro'tid, situated between the two carotid 
arteries. Interca'rpal, situated or occurring be- 
tween the bones of the carims. Interce'rebral, 
situated between the cerebral hemispheres, or be- 
tween two cerebral ganglia. Intercivic (-si'vik), 
existing or carried on betw'een fellow-citizens. 
Intercoccyg'eal (-kpksi'dgz'al), Intercoccygean, 
situated or occurring between portions of the 
coccyx. Interco'racoid, situated between the 
coracoid processes of the shoulder-blades. Inter- 
co'smic, -ical, situated or existing between worlds. 
Interco'tyloid, existing between the cotyloid 
cavities of the hip-joints. Inter era' nial, situated 
within the skull (properly intracranial). Inter- 
cnTt"ural Agric. : see quot. InterepitheTial, 
situated between or among cells of the epithelium. 
Interfrate'rnal, existing or carried on between 
bi others. Intergyral (-dgoio'ral), situated be- 
tween gyii or convolutions of the brain. Inter- 
liemice’retoral, situated between the hemispheres 
of the brain. InterliemisplieTic, situated be- 
tween two hemispheres, esp. those of the brain. 
Interimpe 'rial, carried on between or connecting 
the various countries of the (British) Empire. 
Interi'nsular, carried on or plying between 
islands. Interlatitu'dinal, situated between par- 
ticular parallels of latitude. Intermanimillary, 
situated or placed between the breasts. Inter- 
nia'stoid, extending between the mastoid processes 
of the temporal hones of the skull, f Inter- 
ineaTary, -iary, held or performed between meals, 
Interme'm'bral, subsisting (as a relation) between 
members or limbs, as intermembrdl homology. 
Internieningeal (-mzhi'ndg/al), occurring be- 
tween two of the investing membranes of the brain. 
Interme'utal, taking place bet'W'een different 
minds. Intermercu’rial Astron. (propeily in- 
fra-), situated within the orbit of Mercury. In- 
termetaca'rpal, situated between the bones of the 
metacarpus ; so also InteumetataTsal. Inter- 
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o'cular, situated or occurring between the eyes. 
Intermo-ntane, situated between mountains 
(Webster, 1828). Intero'livary, 'situated be- 
tween the olivary bodies’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). In- 
teio'ptic, situated between the optic lobes of the 
brain. Interparenchymal (-pare'qkimal) BioL, 
situated within the parenchyma, e.g. of an infusorian 
{■^XQ>'^^'t\yint 7 "aparenchymar). Interpe'ctoral, situ- 
ated between the two sides of the breast. Inter- 
pe-talary Bat., ‘situated between petals’ (Wor- 
cester, citing Smith). Interpe'taloid situated 
between petaloid parts, as in an echinoderm. In- 
terplialaiig'eal(-falm'nd^^fal'i, situated between two 
successive phalanges of a finger or toe. Inter- 
poTtal, existing or carried on between ports, esp. 
those of the same country. Interprotopla'Stic 
Biol., situated between, or connecting, masses of 
protoplasm. Intersciatic (-saiiae'tik), situated 
or extending between the hip-bones (see Sciatic). 
Intersynapti'cular ZooL, situated between the 
synapticulre or cross-bars of actinozoan corals. 
Interta'rsal Altai., situated between the bones of 
the tarsus. Interti’dal, inhabiting the sea-shore 
between the limits of low and high tide. Inter- 
trinitaTian, taking place betw'een the persons of 
the Trinity. IntertroohanteTic, situated between 
two trochanters ; spec, applied to a line or ridge 
between the greater and lesser trochanter of the 
femur. Intertii'bular, situated between tubes or 
tubuli. Interu'ngfiilaVi Interumgulate, situated 
between the hoofs (e.g. in sheep). InterzooBcial 
(-zourjial), intervening between or among the 
zooscia of a polyzoan. Interzygapophysial 
(-zigaptjfi’zial), situated between the zygapophyses 
or articular processes of the vei tebrm. Interzy- 
gomatic (-zigomsedik), lying between the zygo- 
matic arches of the skull. 

1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, Indurating inflam- 
inations, in which *inter-acinous, inter-lobular, connective 
tissue increases in quantity. 1886 Warfield in Expositor 
Dec. 441 This *inter-adventual period is. .to be a period of 
conflict. 1870 J. Orton Andes f,- Amazons it. .\xxiv. (1S76) 
444 The *interandean plateau. 1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 
47 The arytenoids, separated from each other by a fissure 
known as the '^inter-arytenoid incisure. 1875 Chase in 
ProQ. Amer. Phil. Soc. XIII. 156 ^Interasteroidal planets. 
1882 ‘N. Greene’ Thousand years Hence no The wide *in- 
terastral ocean. 1892 Working Men's College Jj-nl. Oct. 118 
The method of interastral communication, if ever one is di.s- 
covered, 1889 Pall Mall G, 15 Nov. 1/3 Did you .. urge 
*inter-Australian federation as the first step to Imperial 
Federation? Allhitt’s Sysi. hled.ll. In these cases 
the *intercanalicular tissue is little altered, 1884 Holden 
Anat, (ed. 5) 486 The '’'intercarotic ganglion. 1855 — Hum, 
Osteal. 124 The bones of the first row. .form, with the bones 
of the second row, an important moveable joint, which we 
call the ‘ ^intercarpal ’. 1895 p. Allen Woman who did 
xvii, It is the last word of the *mtercivic war, 1857 Bullock 
Cazeaux’s Midwif. 25 These '“inter-coccygeal articulations 
are similarly constructed. 1883 A. Winchell World-Life 
49 (Cent.) The doctrine of attenuated matter scattered 
through the ’'intercosmical spaces of organired systems. 
1859 Todd Cycl, Anat. V. i68/z The great *intercotyloid 
distance gives to their gait its peculiar waddle. 1878 K. L. 
Sturtevant (title) '’'Intercultural Tillage. 1878 Pop. Sci, 
Monthly July 376 By ‘ iutercultural tillage’. Dr. Sturtevant 
means tilling, stirring the soil, while the plant is growing. 
1899 Sayce Early Israel i. 53 The tribes .. plunged into 
^interfraternal war. 1884 Pall Mall G. 10 Oct. 11/2 The 
schooner was in the usual style of the *inter-insular boats, 
foully dirty. 1882 Knowledge 7 July 91 If we. .divide it into 
si.x *mterlatitudinal zones or belts, 1632 Urquhart Jezvel 
Wks. (1834) 244 Most of the young ladies . . had his effigies 
in a little oval tablet of gold hanging 'twixt their breasts, 
and held .. that metamazion, or *intermammillary orna- 
ment, a necessary outward pendicle. 1864 Reader g July 
52/1 Greater proportionate development of the zygomatic 
and *intermastoid diameters. 1622 Madbe tr. Alemazis 
Guzman D'Alf. n. 240 In her banquets, feasts and other 
’'inter-mealary-interfainments. a i6s2_ Brorie Mad Couple 
V. ii. Wks. 1873 I. 92 Noonings, and *intermealiary Lunch- 
ings. 1876 tr. Wagner’s Gen. Pathol. 316 '^Inter-meningeal 
apoplexy. 1887 F. R. Stockton Borrotued AJonih 223 That 
congruent *intermental action of the intellect of two persons. 
1871 tr. Schellezds Spectr. Anal. lii. 233 The search for 
'^intermercurial planets. 1881 Mivart Cat 102 An ''inter- 
metacarpal ligament. 1887 Syd, Soc. Lex., *Intermeta- 
tarsal arteries . . I. ligaments. i8z6 Kirdy & Sp. Eniomol, 
IV. 316 Antennse..^Interocular. .When inserted any where 
between the eyes. 1881 Le Conte Sight log Equal to the 
interocular distance. 1834 Owen Skel. (5- Teeth in Circ. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 222 In the goose and duck tribes . . the 
*interpectoral ridge extends from the prominent part of the 
coracoid margin backwards. 1884 Science IV. 223 (Cent.) 
The *interpetaloid spaces [on parts of recent and fossil 
crinoids] are plain, and devoid of sculpture. 1897 Allbuti's 
Syst. Med. III. 82 The ''interphalangeal joints of the fingers 
swell. 1881 Sir W. Hunter in Encycl. Brit.yAX. 764/1, 
32 millions represent '“interportal, and 23 millions foreign 
trade. 1888 Engineer 21 Dec. 517 Competition by foreigners 
in the interportal trade of the East. 1898 PoJ>. Sci. Monthly 
Dili. 856 Ine *interprotoplastic threads have so far received 
no conclusive inteipretation. 1866 Huxley Freh. Rcjh. 
Caithn. 143 The excessively narrow *intersciatic diameter 
which characterises the Australian male pelvis. 1887 G. C. 
Bourne inQ. Jrnl. Microsc.Sc.leca. 303 Ligaments passing 
down through the ^intersynapticular spaces. 1878 Bell 
Gegenhaur's Comp. Anat. 488 It moves on an *intertarsal 
joint. 1883 Ray Lankester in Encycl. XVI. 648/1 
The Limpet being a strictly '^‘intertidal organism. 1882-^ 


ScHAFF Encycl. Relig. Knawl. I. 463 We cannot conceive 
of such a self-reduction of the Logos without suspending the 
'“intertrinitarian piocess. 1890 — Creed Kevis. 3 In the 
single eternal inteitrinitaiian piocessioii of the Spirit. 1836-9 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 814/r Approximated, .to the posteiior 
*Lntertiochanteric line. 1855 Holden Hum. Osteal. 11878) 
195 The posterior ‘inter-trochanteiic lidge', is inainlj' for 
the suppoit of the great trochanter. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. IV. 570/2 The '‘intertubular substance. 1834 Owen 
Slid. Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 263 A small 
portion of human dentine, showing the tubuli.. in the inter- 
tubular substance. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 334 The 
intei tubular substance [of the kidney] shares in the inflam- 
matory process. 1870 Rolleston Anint. Life Introd. 44 
Glands, .accoidjng to the locality in which theyaie situated, 
known as anal, inguinal, Mnterungular, and preputial. 1883 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v. Gland, '‘Interungulate G., the Canalis 
bijlexns. 1884 Nature 24 July 306/2 The airangeinent of 
the ''interzooecial poies may frequently give gieat assLstance, 
and these are considered the equivalents of the rosette-plates, 
1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 40 A strong *interzygapophysial 
ridge may connect together the pre and post-zj'gapophyses 
of each side of a vertebra. 1870 Rollfston Anint. Lfe 7 
The *inter2ygomatic diameter is in all Rodents the widest 
transverse cianial diameter. 

Inter-absorption, -accessory, -aceuce, 
-acinous, -acq.uaintance : see Inter- pref. 

Interact (.i'ntoritekt), sh. [f. Inter- 3 -b Act 
sb., after F. entr'acte in same sense.] The interval 
between two acts of a play; a short performance 
between two acts, an interlude; hence, an interme- 
diate employment. 

1750 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. clxxxvii. 563 Play, .is only 
the ‘ inter-acts ' of other amusements. 1831 Soc. Lfe Eng. 
<$• For. 181 The Aminta of Tasso, a complete pastoral drama, 
accompanied by choruses and interacts of music. 1873 E. 
FitzGerald Lett. (iZZg) 1 . 360 The Choruses.. still serving 
to carry on the Subject of the Story in the way of Inter-act. 

Interact (intarite-kt), v. [Inter- i b.] inN. 
To act reciprocally, to act on each other. 

1839 Bailey Festus xvlii. (1852) 238 Is it not a fact That 
saints and demons ofttimes interact ? 1836 Eaierson Eng. 
Traits, Lit. Wks. (Bohn) II. 115 The two . . styles of mind 
..are ever in counterpoise, interacting mutually. 1871 
Tyndall Fra^m, Sc. (1879) II. vi. S3 The gr.iin and lire 
substances which surround it inteiact. 

Hence Intera'cting^y)/. a., acting reciprocally. 

1851-3 Brimley Ess., Tennyson 63 A more complex 
machinery of iiiteiacting events. 1873 Svmonds Grk. Poets 
ix. 29s A play of Shakspere or Goethe overwhelms us by the 
force and fiequence of combined and interacting motives. 

Interaction (intarite-kjsn). [f. Interact v,, 
after action. Reciprocal action; action or influ- 
ence of persons or things on each other. 

1832 L Taylor Saturday Even. (1833) 86 The reaction, or 
rather interaction, which at present is going on between 
readers and writers. 1832 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 264 The 
results of the interaction of so many different agencies. 1883 
G. Allen in Genii. Plag, Oct. 313 The close interaction be- 
tween the vegetable and animal worlds. 

Hence Intera'ctional a., of, belonging to, or 
characterized by, interaction. 

1886 J. F. Smith in Encycl. Brit. XXI. 412/1 The sum of 
being consists of the two systems of substantial forms and 
interactional relations. 

Interactive (intsrise'ktiv), a. [f. Interact 
V., after active.'] Reciprocally active ; acting upon 
or influencing each other. 

1832 I. Taylor Saturday Even. (1833) 333 The Infinite 
Excellence ,. comprising Interactive Causes which mu.st 
have products possessing absolutely no affinity with any 
thing e.xterior to itself. 1879 H. W. Warren Arcr. Astron. 
xii. 237 Yet its interactive atoms can give four hundred 
millions of ligiit-waves a second. 

Interadditive (intoriccditiv). nonce-ivd. [f. 
Inter- 2 a -f Additive.] Something added or in- 
serted between or among other things. 

<11819 Coleridge Shahs. Notes In Rem. {1836) II. 147, 
I. .understand it as a parenthesis, an interadditive of scorn. 

Interadventual, -affiliation, etc, ; seeiNTER-. 

1 " Inter-affai'r. Ol>s. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] ? An 
affair or business between two parties. 

1363 Homilies ir. Matrimony X,\xxiij, For the raerchaunte 
man, excepte he firste be at composition with his factor, to 
vse his interaffares [later edd. interfair-s] quietlye, he wyll 
neyther stirre his shyppe to sayle nor yet wyll lay handes 
vpon his mai'chandyse. 

luter-ageu't (int3ri^’'dgent). [f. Inter- 2 a -t- 
Agent.] An intermediate agent ; a go-between, 
intermediary. So Inter-a'gency. 

1728-31 Gordon Tacitus, Hist. n. xci.x. II. 151 By the 
Interagency of Rubrius GaUus, the mind of Cecina came to 
be shaken. Ibid. iv. Ixxxvi. II. 299 Domitian is believed 
to have tiled, by secret interagents, to conupt the fidelity of 
Cerialis. 18^ Kirby Hab. Inst. Anim. (1852) II. 178T0 
believe that they may be inter-agents by which the Deity 
acts upon animal organizations and structures to produce all 
their varied instincts. 1837 Lockhart Scott xxxvii, Had 
Scott never possessed any such system of inter-agency as 
the Ballantynes supplied, 

fl'nterail, -all, obs. forms of Entrail. 

1308 Burgh Rec. Edinburgh {1869I I. 114 Nolt heids 
nowmyllis nor inteiallis of tbair flesche. 1610 G. Fletcher 
Christ's Viet. ii. xlviii, When zephyrs breath’d into their 
watiy interall. 

Interalveolar (intariielvrplax), a. Phys. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] 1 , Situated between the alveoli or air- 
cells of the lungs. 

1834 J. Forbes Laennec’s Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 157 There was 
no infiltration or extravasation of air into the inter-alveolar 
tissue. 1896 Allbuti’s Syst. Med, I. 185 Atrophy of blood- 
vessels and interalveolar connective tissue, 


2 . Situated between the alveoli or sockets of the 
teeth of a sea-urchin. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. Anint. ix. 576 Besides the inter- 
alveolar muscles alieady described. 

11 Interambnlacrum (-d^' kinm). Z.00I. PI. 
-acra. [Inter- 3.] One of the impeiforate 
[ilates occupying the intervals of the ambnlacia 
or perforate plates in the shells of echinodeims. 
Hence Interambula'cxal a., of or pertaining to 
interambulacra ; situated between ambulacra. 

1870 Rolleston Anint. Life 225 Quadiangular reticula- 
tions, foimed by the ‘ interanibulacral ’ o-ssicles. 1877 Hu.xlcy 
Anat. Inv. Anint. ix. 569 Two seiies of interanibulacral 
plates, those in the middle of each interambulacuim being 
lie.xagonal. 

Ijxteramnian (intorim-mnian), a. [f. L. In- 
te^-amnium sb. (f. interammu lying bet'ween two 
rivers, f, itUer between 4- amnis river) + -an.] Lying 
between rivers, like Mesopotamia ; enclosed by 
rivers. 

1774 J. Bryant Anc. Myth. III. 26 Supposed to be con- 
fined to one narrow interamnian district. 1819 G. Paxton 
Illustr. Script. (1842) I. Ill Leaving Babel on the intei- 
amnian region in which it was built. 

Intera'nimate, v. ra^-e. [Inter- i b.] trans. 
To animate mutually, 

a 1631 Donne Poems, Ecstasy (1650) 43 When love with 
one another so Interanimates two souls. 

Interantennal, -antennary : see Inter- pref. 
t InterarTbora'tion. Ohs. rare-'', [f. Inter- 
2 a -f L. arbor tree -f -ation.] Intermixture of the 
branches of trees on opposite sides. 

1658 SirT. Browne Gard. Cymsve. 177 Though the inter- 
arboration do imitate the Areostylos or thin order. 

Interareh, etc. : see Inter- 
InterartiCTllar (i'ntoriaJti kizdw), a. [f. 
Inter- 4 a -f L. ai-iicttl-us joint.] Lying or pre- 
vailing between the contiguous surfaces in a joint. 

1808 Brodie in Phil. Trans. XCVIII. 306 An inter-arti- 
cular cartilage is here interposed between the tibia and the 
fibula. 1872 Huxley A/y'j. vii. 167 Separated by indepen- 
dent plates of cartilage, which are teimed inter-atticular. 
1877—- Anat. Inv. Anim, vi. 311 The.. excessive narrowing 
of the interarticular regions of the sterna. 

Interartistie, -aryterioid, -association, 
-assure, -asteroidal, -astral, etc. : see Inter-. 
Interatomic (imisriStp-mik), a, '[Inter- 4a.] 
Existing or acting between atoms. 

1863 Tyndall Heat ii. § 17 (1870) 23 The material theory 
supposes . .a subtle fluid stoi ed up in the inter-atomic spaces 
of bodies. 1889 Nature 19 Sept. 309/2 From the motion.sof 
the heavenly bodies down to the minutest interatomic move- 
ments in chemical reactions. 

Interaulic (intsrigdik), a, nonce-ivd. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a -f L. aiila hall, court : see Adijo.] ‘ Ex- 
isting between royal courts’ (Webstei). 

<11864 Motley (cited in Webster?, Intevaulic politics. 
Interauri'cular, etc.: see Inter- / r<y. 
Interaxis (imariEe-ksis). PI. -axes (-te'ksfz), 
Archit. [Inter- 3.] The space between the axes. 
So Intera’xal a., of or peitnining to the space 
between the axes, situated between the axes. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. § 2842 The_ walls . . are placed cen- 
trally upon the axes.. The doors, window's, niches, and the 
like are then placed centrally in the interaxes. Ibid. § 2843 
An illiLstration of the principles of interaxal division from the 
. .'Villa Capia, near Vicenza, by Palladio. 

Interbalance v., etc. : see Inter- 
+ Interba’State, V. Obs. rare - [f. Fr. in- 
ferbast-er to quilt : see -ate 3 6.] irans. To sew 
between (cotton, etc.) so as to keep in pl.ace ; to 
quilt. Hence f quilting. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 210 This medicinal Powder 
interbastated in Gotten. 1666 J. Smith Old Age 184 The 
word iDn is a Metaphor taken from interbastation, patching 
or piecing, sewing or clapping close together. 

't'lnterba'Ste, V>. Obs. raj-e. [a. F. inter- 
baste-r, f. Inter- i a -f hosier to Baste.] = prec. 

1611 CoTGE., Interbasie, interbasted ; basted, or quilted 
betweene. 1612 Etich. Med. 162 Let it [a pow'der] bee couered 
oiler with red snisnet, and inter-bast it, and so apply it. 

Interbed (intmbe'd) , V. [Inter- 1 a.] irans. 
To embed amongst or between, to interstratify. 

1838 Geikie Azi'Z. Bonlderx]. 208 The strata intei b^ded 
among the Coal-seams. 1879 Rutlev Study Rocks xlii. 270 
Crystalline schists, with which rocks serpentine is very 
commonly associated and interbedded. 

Hence Interbe'dded, interstratified ; Interbe'd- 
ding, interstratification, 

1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks iv. 116 The highest inter- 
bedded igneous rocks. 1879 Rutley Stndy Rocksve. 32 In 
the interbedding of lava-flows. 

Interblend (inta-ible-nd), V. Pa. pple. 
-blended, -blent. [Inter- i a, i b.] 

Bans. To interpose opaquely. Obs. rare — '-. 
1591 Sylvester Du Barias i. iv. 774 Somtimes thy thick 
Orb thow dost inter-blend Twixt Sol and us, toward the 
later end. 

2 . To blend intimately ; to intermingle. 

a 1849 J. C. Mangan Poems (1859) 432 Night is interblent 
with day. 1861 Geikie E. Forbes viii. 208 Notices of 
plants, insects, minerals, and rocks, are interblended with 
remarks upon the peculiarities of his breakfast, 1888 R. 
Buchanan City of Dream viii. 169 The lilies and the roses 
interblent. 

3. iiitr, To blend or mingle witb eacb other. 
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1856 M \s‘;0N 467 Where rraO^criS at its 

utmost thiill and ecstasy inteiMends with the highest and 
most dating n-oirio-t?. 187a E. K. Sears Fourlh Gospel {1874) 
100 The fust and second [divisions of the Apocalypse] inter- 
blend imperceptibly with each other. 

Hence Interble •tiding a. 

189a E. C. SiriJMAN in Centniy d/mn. Apr. 826 Inter- 
blending vibrations. 1896 \V, Gladden in Papets Ohio 
Ch. Hist. S'oc. VII. 134 The natural and supeinatuial aie 
not separated but intei blending realms, 
luterblending (intsible’ndig), vbl.sh. Also 
6 enterblinning. [f. piec. + -2Ng h] A blending 
or mingling intimately ; intermingling. 

1591 SvLVKSTr.R Hu Porirts I. it. 402 But till To-moirow, 
leave the enter-hiinning Of rocky Mounts, and rowling Waves 
so wide. 1836 J. Gilbert C/tr. Aiotietn. vi. (1852) 170 I'he 
unpeiceived mterhlending of cases . . in all their hearings 
mutually opposite. 1866 Felton Auc. iS- Mod. Gr. 1 . ii. i. 
277 The interblending of these elements by land and sea. 

Inter-bourse : see Inteh- / re/. 5. 
tlnterbra'ce, V . Oh. rare. [f. Inter- ib 
-1- IIraoe zi.l-] tram. To embrace mutually. 

1593 G. Harvev Four Lett. Sonn., To interbrace each 
other with delight. 

lllterbrachial (-bre^'kial), a. (j-i.) Zool. [f. 
Inter- 4 a + L. hrachi-zim arm ; cf. Brachial.] 
Situated between the ‘ aims ’ or rays of an echino- 
derm: =InterajHbcjlaoral, Interradial. Also 
as sb. An interbrachial part or member. 

1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger II. ii. 66 Towards the 
ba.se of Che inCerbinchlal groove. Atheu.ruui 28 Dec. 

906/1 This was specially the case with regard to the inter- 
brachials . . and joints [of a fossil crinoid]. 

X'uter-brain,. A f/at. [Inter- 2 b.] The 
middle brain; =Diencephalon. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex... Inter-brain, the Tlialamencephalon. 

Interbrancbial (-brse-qkial), a. Zool, [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the Lranchice or gills. 

1880 Gunther Fishes 139 The interbranchial clefts have 
sometimes nearly the same extent as the branchial arches. 

Interbreathe, -bring, etc. : see Inter-. 
Interbreed (intDibrz'd), v . [Inter- i b.] 

1 . intr. Of animals of different race or species : 
To breed with each other. 

1864 Reader 86, 235/3 Capable of fertile interbreeding. 
1889 A. R. Wallack Dac'zuinism 2 Rooks always produce 
rooks, and crows produce crows, and they do not inter- 
breed. 1896 Blackv). Mag. May 683 Some interbreeding 
races, 

2 . intr, or absol. To cause animals to interbreed ; 
spec, to practise breeding between the members of 
two slocks. 

1859 Darwin 07 -ig. Spec. ili. (1872) 55 The good effects of 
inter-crossing, and the ill effect.s of close interbreeding . , 
come into play. 1870 A, L. .“tDAMS^ Nile Valley 4 Malta 
47 No doubt the ferocious propensities of the feline race 
may he overcome by constant interbreeding. x886 C. Scott 
Sheep-farniing22. There is much prejudice in manyquarters 
against breeding in-and-in,— that is, inter-breeding too 
closely between members of the same family. 

3 . trans. To breed (offspring) from individuals of 
different species or races; to cross-breed. Also fig. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos. 62 Effects Interbred be- 
tween them and a particular sentiency in the midst of them. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 24 June 2/1 Miserable inhabitants, inter- 
bred from Chinese, Portuguese, Malay, Indian, and un- 
known human jetsam. 

Hence Interbree ’ding 57^/. ji. and///, a, 

[See examples above.] 

Intercadence (-kf''dens). Path. [Inteb- 
2 a.] ‘ An irregular rhythm of the pulse, so 

that there seems to be now and then an additional 
interposed pulsation ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex. 1887). 

1857 in Dunghson Med. Lex. 

Intercadejit (-k^‘-dent), a. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Irregular or uneven in rhythm ; spec, in Path. 
Characterized by intercadence (see prec.). 

1837 Carlyle Mise., Mirabeaii {1872) V. 237 The bitter 
ugliness, the intercadent step, the trenchant breathless 
blown-up precipitation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intercadent, 
exhibiting the phenomena of intercadence, 
t InteTCalar, a. Ohs. Also 6 -or, 7 -air. 
[ad, L. intercaldr-is ; see Intercalate, Cf. F. in- 
tercalaire (14th c. in Godef.).] = Intercalary i. 

1582 N. Lichefield tr, Castanheda's Conti. £. Ind. 93 
They haue their day which they do call Intercalor, which is 
of 40 houres. 1603 Holland Phitarchls Mor. 1292 Reput- 
ing the third of these inteicalar dales to be desasterous and 
dismall. 1653 H. Cogan Diod. Sic. 6 The Egyptians have 
five intercalair days. 1699 Locke Lei. to Sloane 2 Dec. in 
Fox Bourne Life (1876) II. xv. 477 The remedy which I 
offer is that the inteicalar day should be omitted the next 
year, and so the ten next leap yeais following. 

t IntercalaTian, a. Obs. rare-K [f. L. in- 
tercaldri-tis -an.] = Intercalary i, 

1690 Leybourn Citrs. Math. 467 To make up their Year 
of 365 days, they add at the end of the Year 5 Intercalarinn 
days. 

t Intercala-rity. Obs. rare- ». [f. next + -ity.] 
' The burden of a song ; the putting between, as 
the burden is between the verses ' (Blount, 1656). 
Intercalary (ints'ikalari), a, [ad. L. inter- 
calari-us or inter caldri-s, f. intercaldre to Inter- 
calate.] 

1 . Of a day, days, or month ; Inserted at intervals 
in the calendar in order to bring an inexact reckon- 
ing of the year into harmony with the solar year, 


In the Jewish, Greek and Roman calendais, intercalary 
days or months were necessary chiefly to adapt the lunar to 
the solar leckoning of time. Since the icfoiin of the calen- 
dar by Julius Cmsar in.c. 46I, an inteicalaiy day (now 
Feb. 29) is required only once in 4 yeais; see Bissexiii.e 
and LnAp-vr.vH. 

1614 R.vli'.igh His/. Ilhndd ii. iii, § 6. 255 Ve Adar 
was an intercalarie Moneth, added, some yeaies, vnto 
the other twelue, to make the Solarie and Luuarie yeare 
agree. ai66a Hammond 19 Serin, viii. Wks. 1684 IV. 607 
An .. inteicalary day between two months. 1777 Robert- 
son Hist. Alltel-. (1783) III. 180 Tho.se, which were pro- 
perly intercalary da3s .. were devoted wholly to festivity 
and pa.stime. 1850 hlr.RiVALt; Rom. Emp. (1865) II_. x.x. 407 
An intercalary month of twenty-three days was inserted. 
1881 E. B. Tylor Anthropol. 334 They ,. added to the 
12 solar months of 30 days 5 intercalary days to make 365. 

absol. <11834 Lamb Misc. ll’ks. (1871) 451 The iiiter- 
calaries and other subtle problems he will do well to omit. 

b. Of a year : Having intercalated clays or an 
additional month. 

1648 Lightfoot Glean. Ex. 20 Every third yeare was 
leape 3'eaie, or intercalary of a moneth added of 33 dayes, 
which was called Veadar. 1699 Phil. Trans. XXL 358 
For Forty Years space there should be no Bissextile or 
inteicalary Years, or as we call them Leap-years, inserted 
in the Calendar. 1876 Prayer-bk. Interleaved 69 The 54 
weeks of an intercalary Jewish, year. 

f 2 . Of a line or stanza : Inserted at intervals in 
a composition ; of the nature of a refrain. Ohs. 

1659 Hammond On Ps. cvii. Paraphr. heading. Having 
a double burthen or intercalary verse oft reemring. 1778 
Lowth Isaiah Prel. Diss. 32 The third line of the inter- 
calary stanza, a 1803 Beat tie Virg. Past. viii. note. This 
inter-calaryline, (as it is called by the commentators,) which 
seems to be intended as a chorus or burden to the song. 

3 . Of the nature of an insertion between the ori- 
ginal or ordinary members of a series or parts of a 
whole ; interpolated, intervening. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXVII. 489 We have 
now to mention two volumes of intercalary matter. 1858 
Carlyle P'redk. Gt. 11. xiv. (1872) 1. 137 Sigismund . .seventh 
and last of the Intercalary Kaisers. i88a Bithell ComiU 
ing-Ho. Diet. (1893) 154 An Intercalary dividend is not 
distributed at any fixed date, and in this respect it differs 
from what is properly called an Interim dividend. 1888 
H. R. Reynolds Comm. John II. 147/2 T'he closing words 
of our Lord's public ministry, delayed by the intercalary 
remarks of the evangelist. 

b. spec, in various sciences, as (a) of geological 
strata : Lying between the normal strata of the 
series ; (/) of biological types ; Intermediate in 
structure, but not transitional ; (c) of vegetable 
growth ; Of the nature of new parts inserted among 
the old. 

1846 Owen Anal. Vertelr.i. iii. 67 But whatever modifi- 
cations these dermal and intercalary spines present above, 
the same are usually repeated below. 1875 Bennett & 
Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 179 Internodes formed at a later 
period by further differentiation and intercalary growth. 
1877 Huxley Anal. Inv. Anim. ili. 166 That these ancient 
corals represent an intercalary type between the Plexaco- 
ralla and the Octocoralla. 18^ Bower & Scott Bary's 
Phaner. 261 The bundles of the leaf-trace and intercalary 
bundles. 

Intercalate (intO'ukale’t), v. [f. L. intercaldt-, 
ppl. stem of intercaldre to proclaim the insertion in 
the calendar of (a day, etc.), f. inter between, among 
■>rcaldre to proclaim solemnly: cf. Calends. C/ 
F. intercaler (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . trans. To insert (an additional day, days, or 
month) in the calendar in order to bring the current 
reckoning of time into harmony with the natural 
solar year. Also ahsol, 

16x4 Raleigh Hist. World ii. iii. § 6. 256 Intercalating in 
. . each eighth yeare one whole moneth. a 1654 Selden 
Table~t. (Arb.) 119 Twas the manner of the Jews fif the 
Year did not fall out right. .) to intercalate a Month, and so 
to have, as it were, two Februarys. _ 18x2 Woodhouse 
Astron. xliv. 456 To interpose, or to inleicalate a day in 
a month previous to March. 1850 Merivale Roin. Emp. 
II. XX, He writes to his friends at Rome to entreat them 
to hinder the pontiffs from, intercalating in that year. 

2 . transf. To insert or interpose something addi- 
tional, extraneous, or out of the ordinary course, 
between the ordinary members of any series or the 
successive parts of any whole; to interpolate. 
Chiefly m passive, 

x8z4 J, Johnson Typogr. II. 52 Matter, .which is inter- 
plated after the work is gone beyond the proper place for 
it. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 45 It has become necessary 
to intercalate new groups of an age intermediate between 
those first examined. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. i. i, Into 
the body of the poor Tatars execrative Roman HLstoiy inter- 
calated an alphabetic letter; and so they continue Tartars, 
of fell Tmtarean nature, to this day. 1874 Sayce Coinpar. 
Pkilol. ii. 94 A noun of number being actually intercalated 
into the root itself. 1877 R. F, Littledale in Academy 
3 Nov. P5/3 Spasmodic episodes of fussy attention, inter- 
calated in habitual neglect. 

b. Geol. m pass. pple. Interstratified, interbedded 
with the original series. 

X847-8 H. Miller First Iiitpir, xix. (1857) 332 Harder 
beds of rock, intercalated with the softer ones. 1863 A. C. 
Ramsay Phys. Geog. x. (1878) X5 Marine mud and sand, 
accumulated bed upon bed, intercalated here and there with 
strata of limestone. 

t Inte'rcalate, ppl. a. Ohs. rare ~ k [ad. L. 
intercaldt~tis , pa. pple. : see prec.] = next. 

1690 Leybourn Cars, Math. 466 b, They add 5 Intercalate 
1 Days at the end of their Yettr. 


Intercalated (into'ikah'ted), /// a. [f. prec. 
vb. -1- -ED l.J Inserted or introduced between the 
members of an existing series, a. Of an additional 
day, month, or space of time ; hence transf. of 
something written or spoken, etc. ; interpolated. 

1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. v. (1879) 84 An intercalated period 
of subsidence, of which we have no evidence. 1846 Joyce 
Sci. Dial., Astron. xiii. 97 The intercalated day was called 
his sexto calendas Martii. 1849 Longf. xxvii. 

Pr. Wks. 1886 II. 396 Dreamy little pauses of silence, and 
intercalated sighs. 1883 Edchsiidim Life Jesus (ed. 6) II. 
529 What follows seems an intei calated sentence. 

b. Of material things ; esp. geological strata. 
1849 Murchison Siluria iv. 84 The intercalated beds of 
fossiliferous grits. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man viii. (ed. 3) 138 
The liquefaction of underlying or intercalated snow and ice. 
X876 Page / irfz'. Texi-hk. Geol. xi. 194. 

Intercalation (int3.TkalL^''j3n). [ad.L. wAr- 
caldtidn-em, 11. of action f. intercaldre to Inter- 
calate. Cf. F. intercalaiion (15th c.).] 

1 . The insertion of an additional day, days, or 
month into the ordinary or normal year ; the result 
of this, an intercalated day or space of time. 

1577 Harrison England m. xiv. (1878) ii. 98 Our inter- 
calation for the leape yere is somewhat too much by certeine 
minuts. 1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxvi. i. 285 The 
Romanes . . had transferred upon the priests the power and 
aiithoritie of Intercalation. 1764 Harmer Obseiy. ix. aS 
The middle of April falls almost perpetually with the Jewish 
month Abib or Nisan, even without those extraordinary 
Intercalations the Dr. speaks of. 1876 G. F. Ciiamber.s 
.dstron. 440 Cae.sar, by way of securing the intercalation as 
a matter of precedent, made his initial year, 45 b.c., a leap 
year. 

2 . transf. The insertion of any addition between 
the members of an existing or recognized series ; 
interposition or interjection (of something additional 
or foreign) ; the occurrence of a layer or bed of a 
different kind between the regular strata of a series ; 
also with an and//, the thing or matter thus inter- 
jected ; an interpolation, 

1648 Hammond Serin, iii. Wks. 1684 IV. 484 Intercalations 
of mercy, a 1656 Hales Gold. Rent. (1688) 346 When you 
come to any imperfection to leave hinr and .supply his wants 
by intercalation of some other author. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol. 216 The intercalation of a new system of rocks between 
the carboniferous and Silurian. 1852 H. Rogers Eel. Faith 
(1853) 256 To say that the intercalation of miracles in the 
world’s history is also accordingto law. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Life ix. 174 Successive intercalations indicative of more 
than one period of glaciation. 1882 F. Darwin in Nature 
20 Ajor. 581 Increase of length by turgescence and the inter- 
calation of .solid matter. 

Intercalative (ints-akaL’tiv, -t^tiv), a. [f. L. 
intercaldt- (see Intercalate vi) + -ive,] That 
intercalates ; spec, of a language, characterized by 
inserting modifying elements in the body of a word. 

1882 in Ogilvie. 1887 C. W. Hutson Begin. Civiliz. W. 
23 The intercalative system of the Red Men of America 
being only a variety of agglutination. 

lutercalatory (.intS-flcalatsri), a. rare. [f. 
as prec. + -ORY.] = Intercalary. 

x6io Healey St. Ang. Citie of God 547 This month 
[February] was called nothing but the intercalatoiy month. 
1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostan (1820) I. i. v. 153 It [the 
Metonic cycle].. has in it seven intercalatory months. 

t Intercale, V. Obs. Also 7 -call. [ad. L. 
intercaldre or F. intercalerl] = Intercalate v. 

x6x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 11. iv. 102 [They] were con- 
strained everie second or third yeare to intercale, or adde, 
as in Leape-yeare one moneth of 22 dayes. 1728 Newton 
CkroHol. Amended i. 76 The Greeks, .varied the manner of 
intercaling the three months in the_ Octaeteris. 1826 J. R. 
Best Four Years France 320 Thej'' intercale, after the wheat 
. .a crop of haricots or French beans. 

t IntercaTender, 57. Ohs.rare'-^. [AInter- 
I a -1- Calendar &.] = Intercalate. 

X590 L. Lloyd Dial. Dates 65 Of these sixe houres, every 
fourth yeare one naturall daye is here intercalendered. 

Intereanalicular, -capillary, -carpal, etc. : 

see Inter- / r^ 

Illtercartilaginous (-kaitilte-dsinss), a. 

Anal. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between caitilages. 

1872 Cohen Dis. Throat 56 An inter-Hgamentous rima .. 
and an inter-cartilaginous rima. 1880 M. Macicenzie Z/za 
Throat ij- Nose 1 . 519 Situated on the inter-cartilaginous 
portions of the trachea. 

luterca’tenated, a. rare. [Inter- i b.] 

Chained to each other ; interchained. 

X830 J. Wilson in Blackvi. Mag. XXVII. 921 People . . 
built up, of a quantity of intercatenated ideas given to them. 

t Intercea'sing, 'Vhl. sb. Obs. rare. [Inteb- 
I a.] The action or condition of ceasing during 
an interval ; a temporary cessation. 

C1450 Mirour Salnacionn 4358 Neure ony entercessii^ of 
contynuel punysshing. 1583 Golding Calvin on Dew. 

I So little ought the long interceassing of so great a benente 
..to make us to hold scorn of it. xsgS Edw. Ill, v. i. 70 
We do proclaim a rest And interceasing of our painful arms. 

Intercede (Intaisrd), v. Also 7 _-ceed(e. 
[ad. L. interced-h'e to come between, intervene, 
interfere, become surety for, in med.L. also to 
interpose on some one’s behalf, to intercede ; f. 
inter between + cedere to go. Cf. F. intercider 
(late 1 6th c.).] 

1 . intr. Rom, Hist. Of the tribunes; To inter* 
pose a veto, 
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1581 Savile Taciiiis, Hist. iii. ix. (1591) 175 Tertullinu'; 
Tribune of the people inteiceded {noic, interposed his nega- 
tive). 1600 Holland Ltvy yi. 245 At the first their laws 
weie crossed by the interceding of their brethien Tribunes. 
1747 Middleton Rotn. Senate 160. 1853 Mcrivale Rodu 

Rep, viii. (1867) 216 The senators could not oppose it by 
argument; but they gained one of the tribunes to intercede 
against it. 

'j'2. To come between, in lime, space, or action ; 
to intervene. Obs. 

1578 Banlster Hist. Man i. 13 Betwixt y" hollow, and 
the same Process, intercedeth \pHnied -cidethj a certaine 
soft and niouable Gristle. _i6iz Sclden IllnsU. Drayton's 
Poly-olb. i. 21 Fiom this time till the Norman conquest ; 
’twixt which intercedes cc.lxx.ix. yeares. i6zo T. Granger 
Div. Logike log When one thing mooveth, and another is 
mooved, motion intercedeth. 1633 Hart Diet of Diseased 
ni. XXX. 368 The distance alleaged ..to interceed betwixt 
the bullet and the party theieby offended. 1677 R. Cary 
Chronol. ir. i. i. vii. 108 Between the hist . . and the last .. 
there do intercede 51 Years. 1692 'S.ece Dissol. U-'orld 11. iv. 
(1732) 127 The Beds of Sand mterceeding between these 
Rows of Shells. 1799 Kirwan Geol. Ess. 43 The vallies 
that intercede between them. 

t b. To pass or exist betwixt persons, Obs. 

1630 Lord Banians 10 With the courtesies interceding be- 
twixt Man and Wife. 1679 Jr.Ni,soN Popish Plot 13 Betwixt 
whom and myself, there had interceeded several Offices of 
.strict Friendship. 

f 3. trans. To come, pass, or lie between ; to in- 
tervene between. Ohs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. it. 1 . 177 The time which inter- 
ceded Henry the first and K, John. 1671 Newton in 
Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 310, 6-6, the number 
equally interceding those limits, 6-3, and 6-9. 1728 Pem- 
berton N'ewioti's Philos. 352 The strongest reflection is made 
at those surfaces, which intercede transparent bodies differ- 
ing most in density. 1799 Kiewan Geol. Ess. 94 The hollows 
that interceded the abrupted masses. 

*f'4. intr. To intervene by way of obstruction or 
prevention ; to come in the way. Obs. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Worcestershire iit. (1662) 172 He 
was challenged at Verona by an Italian ..whom he had 
slain at the second weapon, had not .some seasonably inter- 
ceded. 1673 Marvell Ar/i. Transp. II. 195 Subjects are 
bound . . to obey the Magistrate Actively in all things 
where their Duty to God intercedes not. 

5. intr. To interpose on behalf of another or 
others. 

1606 Holland Sneion. 266 Himselfe affrighted as it were 
with the rigorous cruelty of that punishment, would inter- 
cede in these words. 1612-rs Bp. Hall ConiempL, 0 . T, 
XXL viii, I heare not one man open his mouth to intercede 
for the offender. 1656 Bramhall Replic. ii. 116 The Em- 
perour and other Roman Catholick Princes interceded with 
her for the displaced Bishops. 1671 Milton Samson 920, 

1 to the lords will intercede, not doubting Their favour- 
able ear, that I may fetch thee From forth this loathsome 
prison-house, 1704 Atterbury Sertn. i Tim, ii. 1, 2, 3. 
10 Our Interceding with God in the behalf of Kings and all 
that are in Authority. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 30 
More requested him to intercede with the King. 1841 Lane 
Arab. Pits, I. in The Family of the favoured Prophet shall 
intercede for me. 

t b. trans. To obtain (a thing) by intercession, 
e. To intercede with (a person). Obs. rare. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromcna 172 Your Hlgh- 
nesse ; whom I humbly beseech to intercede some remission 
for me. x6g8 in Col. Rec. Pennsyh’. I. 543 Had 1 known 
you had been interceded about it. 

Hence Interce'ding vbl, sb. and^/. a. 

1600 [see above i]. i6ix Flosio, I ntercedente, interceedlng, 
suing or going betweene. 1656 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. 
P amass. 336 The offers and Intercedings of these noble men. 
1657 W. Rand tr. Gassendis Life Peiresc ii. 26 The difference 
of the interceding Meridians might be calculated. 1848 R. I. 
WiLBERFORCE Incarnation xiv. (1852) 414 The operations of 
the interceding Word and sanctifying Spirit. 

t In.terce'deil.ce. Ohs.rare^'^, [f, next: see 
-ENOE.] Intervention. 

1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xxxiv. 408 The acts of the soiile 
are educ’d immediately in it selfe, without the Intercedence 
of any organ whereby sensitive faculties work. 

t Interce’dent, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. L. in- 

tercedent-em, pr. pple. of inter cedere."] 

A. adj. Coming between ; intervening. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 32 A Cartilage also is inter- 
cedent, which . . holdeth . . them together. 1610 Healey St. 
Ang. CitieofGod Argt. 9 Some years passed, .before I could 
. . finish . . by reason of many intercedent affaires. 1657-83 
Evelyn Hist. Relig, (1850) I. 170 Her [the Soul'.s] objects 
need no intercedent organ or medium between it and the 
faculty. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 177s in Ash. 

B. sb. An intercessor. 

rti66i Holyday Jimenal 12 Some she-intercedents did 
obtain pardon of great informers for some offenders. 

Interceder (intgisf’dai). [f. Intekoedb v. -i- 
-erI.] One who intercedes ; an intercessor ; a go- 
between ; one who intervenes. 

a 1656 UssHER (1658) 421 He had promised them to be 

an interceder with the Senate. 1675 3 Inhumane Murthers 
2 Whether her Daughter had been an Interceder between 
him and his Svveet-Heart. .is not certainly known. 1843 
Lvtton Last Bar. iv. vi, Warwick listens to no interceders 
between himself and his passions. 

Intercell (i'ntsrised), a. [Inter- 5 .] =next. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 120/1 Fluid intercell substance 
is nothing more than non-solidified blastema. 

Intercellular (intaisediiHai), «. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between or among cells. 

1835 Lindley Introd. Bot. (1S48) I. 150 Only two cells 
form an intercellular passage, not three or four. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 92 The intercellular substance is 
not exactly white fibrous tissue. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
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Sachs' Bot. 93 The fibro-vascular bundle consists at first of 
similar cells combined without intercellular spaces. 

Intercellulary (inta.ise-liprlari), a. = prec. 

1874 Cooke T'itngi (1875) 265 These oigans originate fiom 
the intercellulary tubes of the brown tissue. 

Intercensal (intmse-nsal), a. [Improperly f. 
Inter- 4 b + L. census Census -t- -al : the etymo- 
logical form would be infercensual : see Censual.] 
Of, or belonging to the interval between two cen- 
suses, occurring between two censuses, 

1887 Leeds Mercury 3 Feb. 4/6 The late of growth during 
the intercensal peiiod has been the same as in the decade 
preceding i88r. 1891 Athenamm 20 June 803/3 Methods 
. .suggested for estimating the population of towns in inter- 
ceiisal years. 1894 Times 6 12/1 The average annual 

late of giowth in the last inteicensal peiiod. 

lutercentral (into-ise-ntral), a. Phys. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] a. Situated between the centra of the 
vertebrte ; see Centrum, b. Connecting, or re- 
lating to the connexion of, nerve-centres : see 
Centre sb. 7 a. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 21 These vertebrae . . being 
articulated simpb' by ball and shallow socket joints on their 
cen tra and in tercentral fibi ocartilaginous d iscs. 1878 Smith- 
sonian Rep. 419 note, A nerve tubule . . has the same 
properties whether it be of intercentral or peripheral signi- 
ficance. 1887 Syd. Soc, Lex., Intercentral jtemes, neive 
fibres which connect ganglionic centres, as in co-ordinated 
movements, 

II Interce’ntrum. Comp. Anat. [f. Inter- 
3 + Centrum.] A wedge-shaped or chevron- 
shaped process, generally situated between the 
centra, occurring on the ventral aspect of the ver- 
tebral column in many Vertebrates, and especially 
in Reptiles; =Hypapophysis. 

1878 E. D. Cote in Ainer. NaturalistlAW. 319 The basal 
portions of the chevron hones are continued throughout the 
greater part of the vertebral column in the Permian genera 
Clepsydrops, Metarmasaumts and Epicaudylus, forming 
elements to which I have given the name of intercentra. 
1891 Boulanger in Proc. Zool. Soc. Land. 115 [Treated as 
.synonymous with Hypapophysis\. 1897 Eadow in Phil. 
Trans. CLXXXVIl B. 24. 

Intercept (imtorsept), sb. [ad. L. intercept- 
nm, neut. of interceptus : see next. In sense i , 
perh. from Intercept ».] 

1. An interception. 

1821 J, Banim Damon Pythias iv. ii,This hand has cast 
An intercept between him and the block 1 

2. Math. The part of a line lying between two 
points at which it is intersected by lines or planes. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 Gurney Crystallogr, 18 The 
lengths . . which are cut off Iw the plane . . from the axes are 
called its intercepts. 1882 C. Smith Conic Sect. (1885) 15 
To find the equation of a straight line in terms of the inter- 
cepts which it makes on the axes. 

t Intercept, ppL a, Obs. rare, [ad. L. inter- 
cept-us, pa. pple. of intercipere : see next.] Inter- 
cepted. a. pa. pple. b. ts^adj. 

f 1391 Chaucer Astrol. tt. § 39 Thay mene the arch meri- 
dian hat is contiened or intercept \v.r. except] by-twixe the 
cenyth and the equinoxial. 1715 De Moivre in Phil. Trans. 
XXIX. 338 A Curve whose Ordinates . . are equal to the 
Tangents of their respective intercept Arcs. 

Intercept (intarse’pt), V. Also 6 enter-, [f. 
L. intercept-, ppl. stem of intercipere, f. inter be- 
tween -h capert to take, seize. Cf. F. intercepter 
(Cotgr. 1611 ).] 

1. trans. To seize, catch, or carry off (a person, 
ship, letter, etc.) on the way from one place to 
another ; to cut off from the destination aimed at. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. FY/28 b. Which goyng prevely 
out. .roade about the walles to viewe and see their strength, 
was sodeynly intercepted and taken of hy.s enemies. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 409 b. Letters, .sent at this time 
to the Princes confederated and others, but intercepted. 
IS93 Shaks. 3 Hen. PI, ii. i. 114, I . . Marcht toward 
S. Albon-s, to intercept the Queene. a 1661 Fuller Worthies 
(1840) II. 515 He wrote Postils on the Proverbs, and other 
sermons, which the envy of time hath intercepted from us. 
1709 Stefle Taller IAo. 44 F 7 Sir John Leak, who lies off 
of Dunkirk, had intercepted several Ships. 1847 Prescott 
Peru (1850) II. 233 He also posted a large body, .to watch 
the movements of the enemy, and to intercept supplies. 
1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. xii. 233 The utmost endeavour 
was to be made to intercept and capture the homewaid 
bound fleets. 

fiS- c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg,Eng.Htst.{Camd&\i) 1 , 162 Beinge 
Intercepted hie deathe, [he] lefte this worcke to be accom- 
plished to his successor Oswaldus. 

b. To stop the natural course of (light, heat, 
water, etc.) ; to cut off (light) anything. 

1345 Jove Exp. Daniel x. (R.), God will shortely Intercept 
your brethe. .if ye repent not. i66sGlanvill Scepsis Sci. 
xix. 124 Like paint on Glass, which intercepts and dyes the 
light. _ <1:711 Ken Div. Love Wks. (1838) 302 Ah, Lord 1 
there is a dark cloud of ignorance spread over my soul, that 
intercepts thy beams. 1821 Craig Lecl. Drawing iv. 233 To 
shad ow the part.s . . from which the light is intercepted. 1836 
Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. xiv. 465 A blue curtain is drawn acro.ss 
the top to intercept the rain admitted through the dome. 

t c. To interrupt, break in upon (esp. a narra- 
tive or a person speaking). Obs. 

1381 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 299 Whom the Pope 
with open mouth entercepted most arrogantly saying [etc.]. 
1388 Shaks._ Tit. A. III. i. 40 In some sort they are better 
than the Tribunes, For that they will not intercept my tale. 
1644 Sir E. Dering Prop. Sacrif. bb, Some will intercept 
me with a question. 1739 J ohnson Rasselas xxxviii, I could 
not listen without intercepting the tale. 


d. To stop, check, or cut off (passage or motion) 
from one place to another. 

1396 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 661/1 Ganisons .. 
allwayes readye to intercept his going or coming. 1683 
Brit. Spec. 251 A Fleet of English Vessels, .sent out . . to 
inteicept his passage. 1838 Thirlwall Greece II. 313 To 
destroy the hiidges, and intercept the return of Xerxes. 
1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvi. III. 636 He was seized with 
an apprehension that his flight might be intercepted. 

•j* e. absol. or intr, Obs. 

i6i2 Rowlands ICnajie Harts 23 Till that Death doe 
intercept, Now we are borne, we must, and will be kept. 
1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixi. (1739) 120 Thelts 
belonged to the SheiifTs Court; and (if the Loids Coint 
intercepts not) all batteries and svonndings. 1682 Whklfr 
Jonrn. Greece vi. 409 As soon as we were come up, a Cloud 
of Snow intercepted between us and the most charming 
Prospect my Eyes ever beheld. 

2. To cut off or stop (a person or thing) from 
accomplishing some purpose ; to prevent, stop, 
hinder. Const, from {inf). Now rare or Obs. 

1376 FLEnriNG Panopl. F.pist. 314, I was intercepted and 
hindered with most grievous and sorrovvfull thoughtes. 1394 
SiiAK.s. Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 137 O she, that might haiie inter- 
cepted thee By strangling thee .. From all the slaughters 
(wretch) that thou hast done. <11626 Bacon Maxims 4 
Uses Com. Lasv ii, (1636) 7 The party altogether prevented 
and intercepted to come by his right. 1700 Dryden Mele- 
ager 4 Alalanta 33 He tramples down the spikes and in- 
tercepts the ye.-ir. 1784 Cowfer Tasks. 514 Snug inclosures 
in the .sheltered vale. Where frequent hedges intercept the 
eye. 1793 Jefferson Writ. (1859J fV. 95 We have been 
Intel cepted entirely from the commerce of furs with the 
Indian nations. 

b. To check, prevent, or cut off (tlie operation 
or effect of an event, action, faculty, etc.). 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 149 The embush, 
which lyeth still in waite to intercept our possession. 1391 
SiiAics. I Hen. VI, i. iv. 14 To inteicept this inconiienience, 
A Peece of Ordnance ’gainst it I hatie placed. 1618 Bolton 
(1636) 84 The Victoiywas intercepted by tempest, 
and the tryumph miscarried by Shipwracke. 1734 Sher- 
lock D/ic. (1759) I. iv. 158 A very thick Film ovei [his eyes] 
intercepts all sight. 1843 J- Martineau Chr. Life (1S67) 286 
Causes less excusable also intercept its influence. 

3. To mark off or include (a ceitain space) be- 
tween two points or lines ; hence, to contain, en- 
close. spec, in Math, (see Intercept sb. 2 ). 

1571 Digges Paiitom. 1. xxxl. K j a, I fynde 10 partes In 
my scale of altitudes, intercepted with the perpendicular 
lyne. 1647 Lilly C/ir. Astrol. iv. 37, I conclude that Ehe 
Signe Y is intercepted ; for so we say when a Signe is not 
upon any of the cuspes of Houses, but is included betwixt 
one House and another. 1686 W. Harris tr. Lemety's 
Course Chem. (ed. 3) 390 The pores of Silver belng very 
near one another, and of a much greater number, do inter- 
cept less solid matter, and consequently it must be lighter. 
1760-72 tr. fuan 4 Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) 1 . 14 The number 
of degiees intercepted between the magnetic and true noith 
of the woild. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. 184 The whole 
time intercepted betwixt the first stroke upon the Rock, 
and leaving the Lighthouse compleat, was 3 years, 9 weeks, 

3 day.s. 1827 Hutton Course Math. I. 317 Any two parallel 
chords intercept equal arcs. 

4. To ettt off (one thing) fvm (another), or (eliip- 
tically) from sight, access, etc. -A-lso with tf. 

1662 H. More Philos. Writ. Pief. Gen. 13 There being 
other properties in Body that intercepted from it the 
capacity of perceiving. 1697 Damfier Voy. 1 . 478 'These 
Bays are intercepted, or divided from each other, with as 
many little rocky points of AVoodland. 1700 Dryden Flower 

4 Leaf 220 Thick as the college of the bees in May, When 
.swarming o’er the dusky fields they fly . . and intercept the 
.sky. 1763 Sterne Tr. Shasidy VII. xl, When I saw the 
gate which intercepted the tomb, my heart glowed within me. 
18:4 Chalmers Posth. IVks. (1S49) VI. 197 The glass which 
now intercepts from the eye of the mind the realities of the 
future world. 

Intercepted (intuise-pted), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -edI.] Caught or stopped by the way, cut off, 
etc. : see the verb. 

1623 CocKERAM, Intercepted, taken by the way. 1663 
Boyle Occas. Refl. tv. .xi. (1848) 235 A private Whisper, or 
the Intimation from . . an intei cepted Letter. 1700 Dryden 
Sigisin. 4 Guise. jiZ A glimmering and malignant light.. 
A twilight of an intercepted day. 1888 J. Inclis Tent Life 
Tigerland 133 Still lagoons of intercepted flood water. 

b. Spec, m Math, of part of a line or cuive. (Cf. 
Inteucept sb. 2 .) 

1702 Ralfuson Math. Did. App. Conic Sections 10 In 
a Parabola . . the intercepted Axes ED, EO. 1706 Phillips, 
Intercepted Arcs or Intercepted Diameters, a Term in 
Conick Sections, the same as Abscissie. 1837 Whewfll 
Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) I. 153 The inteicepted portion of 
a ciicumference. 

t Interce'pter. rare. [f. as prec. -k -Eijl.] 

One who intercepts, an Inteiiceptor. 

1601 Shaks. Tisiel. N. iii. iv. 242 Thy intercepter, full of 
de.spight .. attends thee at the Oichard end. 1611 [.see 
Interceptor]. 1880 Lewis & Short Latin Diet., Inter- 
ceptor, an intercepter, usurper, embezzler. 

Interce'pting, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -k -ING 1.] 
The action of the vb. Intercept in its various 
senses ; interception. 

1398 Florio, Tntercetii, interceptings of forfaited goods. 
1611 Ibid., Inierceitione, an intercepting, a preuenting. 
1603 Knolles Hist. T?crks (1638^ 197 [He] laid strong ara- 
bushe.s for the intercepting of his enemie.s. 1614 Bp. Hall 
Epist. ni. X, Hi.s life. .he accounts lent to him, that he may 
give it for his master: the intercepting of whose harmes, he 
holds both his duty and honor. 17:1 Eingall MSS. in sath 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 142 [He] offered his ser- 
vice towards the intercepting of that great convoy. i88t 
Athenieum i Oct. 425/2 The intercepting of the letter. 
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Interce'pting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -iNa 2.] 
That intercepls, in senses of the vb. 

I )iterccptin% CM-riev'. see quot. 1865. Iiitercepthi,^ trnj>, 
in liouse-draiimge, a trap placed at 01 near the outfall into a 
main sewer, genei ally connected with a system of ventilation. 

166s Glanvili. Scepsis Set. xiii. 76 We may' as well say that 
the Sun is the Cause of the Shadow, which is the effect 
of the intercepting Opacity. 1826 Ktiinv & Sp. Jiniotuol. 
IV. 346 Iniei-cefitiHg, .. when the trochantei intervenes be- 
tween the thigh and the coxa, so as entirely to separate 
them. iSSJ Kane Grinnell Exp. xvi. (1856) 125 We were 
forced to cut through some inteiceptiiig ice. 1865 -WrrWrtrrf 
II July, The plaintiff . . is what is called . . an uiterccpiing 
carrier ; that is to collect parcels, pack all for one town in 
one package and forwai d them to the agent in that town 
who delivei.s them. .payi?ig the Company by tonnage lates. 

Interception (intaise'pjan), [atl. L. inter- 
ceptidn-em, n. of action f. interciph'e lo Intercept ; 
see -TioN. Cf. F. interception (^i6th c., rare).] 

1. The action of intercepting ; seizing or stopping 
(a person or thing) in the yvay ; the fact of being 
intercepted or stopped ; an instance of this. 

1599 SilAKS. Hen. /■', II. ii. 7 The King hath note of all 
that they intend. By interception, whicli they dreame not 
of. 1611 Si'crn Hist. Gt. Ihit. vit. iv. (1623) 205 The King 
holding himselfe now sure fiom all interceptions. 1615 G. 
.Sandv.s Trav. 22 .Such dispeised encountei-s, such long 
pmsuites, interception of scont= [etc.]. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. 
Eng'. II. 892 There weie. .great Plunderings and Robberies 
committed in the Marches, which they only' termed Intei- 
ceptions or Sehiiies. 1868 E. Edwards Jialegh I, .\-.vvii. 
683 He had recoui.se to the interception of letteis wiitten 
by and to Lady Ralegh. 

b. The cutting off of anything in its natiiial 
course, action, extent, etc., esp. of light. 

1624 WoTTON Archil. I. in Reliq. (1631) 267 The Pillars . . 
will, by interception of the Sight, somwhat in appe.nrance 
diminish the hieadth. 1633 G ATAKER J’inct. Annot. Per. 
41 The interception of the light of the Siin . . arises from 
the inteiposition of the body of the Moon. 1790 Beattie 
Moral Sc. i. i. ii. § 33 Silence is the effect of a total inter- 
ception of the voice. i86o Tyndall Glac. 11. iii. 244 The 
interception of radiant heat. 

f c. Med. The interruption of the motion or 
passage of bodily humours. Ohs. 

_iS97 A. M. tr. Guillenieetn's Fr. Chirnrg. 4oh/i Any de- 
Vivatione, revtilsione, interceptione, or evactiatione of anye 
matter. 1613 Crooke Body of Man 43 The interception of 
the Vrine is_mortall. 1661 Lovell A'lisr'. Anim. <5- Min. 
333 The rabies.. is a madnesse. .it’.s cured, by interception 
[etc.]. [183s Mavnc E.vpos. Ee.i-., Infercepiio, . .toims\'\y 
applied to a kind of remedy when the motion of the hum- 
ouiSj and especially of the blood was interrupted; inter- 
cation.] 

2. The fact of containing or enclosing between 
points, lines, or boundaries ; inclusion, ran. 

1663 Boyle Eap. Hist. ColdK. § i Made up of icy frag- 
ments cemented together, with the inteiception of consider- 
able cavities filled with air. Mod. The line between the 
points of interception. 

Interce’ptive, a. [f. ppl. stem of L. inter- 
cipere ; see Intercept and -ive.] Having the 
quality of intercepting, 

1819 Eoptesa Fop. Ignorance (1834] 143 The awful inter- 
ceptive lines of that other arrangement, i860 Russell 
Hiary India I, 291, I repaired once more to the Dilkoosha 
only to find the dust more hopelessly interceptive than 
before. 1881 .4 rgwiy XXXII. 148 To peer louiid obstructing 
pyramids of plants or interceptive dishes of grapes, 
luterce'ptor, [a. L. interceptor, agent-n. f. 
inte 7 xiph'e to Intercept.] One who or that which 
intercepts. 

1398 FloriOj Ifiierceltore, a preuenter, a forestaller, an 
encrocher, an interceptor [1611 intercepter]. 1790 Anna M. 
Johnson Moninoulh 111 . 116 She .. followed her furious 
inteiceptor to the house. 1884 Health Extiib. Catal. 50/1 
Sewer Gas Interceptors. .Grease Interceptors. Mud Inter- 
ceptors. 1894 H. D. Lloyd Wealth agsU Coinmw. 375 People 
had been digging oil wells for 20 years that all the value 
might flow into the bank accounts. of a few interceptors. 

luterce'ptress. rare — '^, [f. Interceptor 

+ -ESS.] A female interceptor, 

1889 Universal liev. Sept. 37 The interceptress soon would 
l.ack her eyes. 

Intereerebral, etc. ; see Inter- pref. 
tluterce'ss, v. Ohs. [f. L. intercess-, ppl. 
stem of iniercedere to Intercede.] a. intr, 'fo 
intercede, b. irons. To intercede with. 

_ 1556 Hevwood Spider fy F. Q ij, But natures zeale I set fo 
intercesse To you forme without nioe wordes of me. 1389 
Warner Aib. Eng. n. Piose Add. (1612) 331 With great 
terrour and deuotion intercessing the Gods. 1624 Gee J^ooi 
out of Snare 32 They earnestly iiitercessed our Lady for him. 

t Intercessa'tion. Ohs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.] 
Cessation for the time ; intermission. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul (1662) 125 If there was ever 
any interces.sation of them [perceptive functions] in the 
astonishments of Death. 1680 — Apocal. Apoc. 170 The 
intercessation of Paganism, when the Empire becomes 
Chiistian. ^ i68r — E.vp, Dati. vi. 185 An Intercessation of 
War is intimated. 

Intercession (int3ise-J’3n),T^. [ad. L. Vjter- 
cessim-em, n. of action f. iniercedere to Intercede. 
Cf. F. intercession (Godef. Compli). 

Sense i does not occur in ancient L. ; it is found in F, 
fiom isth c.] 

I. 1. The action of interceding or pleading on 
behalf of (p-arely against) another ; entreaty, soli- 
citation, or prayer for another ; mediation. 

*S 34 Timdalc Rom, xi. 2 What the scripture sayth by the 
moutli of Helias, how he maketh intercession to God agaynst 


Israel. 1348 HallC.^»w/., Heti. VI IT 141b. I will send to the 
kyng, and make humble intercession foi your paidoii. 1588 
D. Rogers in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ri. HI. 14s Certaine 
goodes . . confiscated the day before I came, were by 
my quicke inteicession all released. 1639 Willstord 
.Scales Conan., Archit. 36, I will here inteipose a few line.s 
lietwixt them and the copy, as an inteicession for the 
Printer, who is less culpable. 1723 De For Voy. round 
World (1840I 79 It was upon my seeming inteicession that 
he gave consent. 1865 Dickens Miti. Fr. 1. viii, He came 
back to make intercession for liis sister. 

b. Spec, in religious use : Intercessory jirayer. 

1308 Dunbar Poems viii. 26 Pray now for him . . And for 
his saull mak inteicessioun Unto the Lord that lies him 
bocht so deir. 1526 Tindale Ileb. vii. 25 He ever liveth to 
m.ake intercession for vs. 1334 — i Tim. ii. i, I e.vhorte 
iherfore that .. prayers, supplicaclons, intercessions, and 
gevynge of thankes be had for all men. 1643 Ussher 
Body Dm. (1647) 35° ^bo bound to pray like- 

wise for others ; which kinde of prayer is called Inter- 
cession. 1726 Law Serious C. xxi, Intercession is a gi-eat 
and necessary part of Christian Devotion. 1782 Prie.stley 
Co7-)iipt. Chr. I. IV. 377 Justinian [made] use of the intei- 
cession of the viigin. 1848 R. I. WiLurREORcr. Incarnation 
ix-. (1852) 214 We are to address God only thiough Him 
whose Intercession as man is the ground of our hope. 

i' e. Loosely used for a petition or pleading on 
one’s own behalf. Ohs. 

1300-20 DiiNnAR Poems xiii. 54 Thair cumis Jung monkis 
.. Thay ar so humil! of intercessioun, All mercyfull wemen 
thair eirandis grantis. a 1348 Hall Chron., lien. 1 7/ 45 b. 
He was content at his intercession to departe. 1742 Field- 
ing P. Andrews iv. xv, Unbuttoning his coat at the inter- 
cession of the company. 

II. In other senses, repr. ancient L. vt/erecssio. 

2. Pan. Hist. The action of interposing a veto : 
cf. Intercede v. i. 

1373-80 Baret Alv. I 202 To make Intercession, to let. 
intercedo. 1747 Middle-ton Rom. Senate 160 The general 
law of these interces.sion.s was, that any magistrate might 
inhibit the acts of his equal, or inferior. 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Snppl., Inie7’cessioK, . , was used in antient Rome, for 
the act of a tribune of the people, or other magistrate, by 
which he inhibited the acts of other magistrates ; or even in 
the case of the tribunes, the decrees of the senate. 1843 
Pe7i7iy Cycl. IRXSi. eo^lt In this year [b. c. 394] we meet 
with the first instance of the intercession (veto) of one 
tribune rendering the resolution of his colleagues void. 
f3. A coming or existing among or between; 
interposition, intervention. Obs. 

1603 Timme Quef-sit. i. v. 20 Whose extreames, to wit, 
fixed and volatile, of the sulphurus salt or the niterus . . are 
coupled together by intercession. 1638 Wilkins New Wo7 ld 
iii. (1707) 30 The Bones .. and the Flesh .. are not joined 
together but by the Intercession of Membranes. 

4. Po7)7. Law. (See cjuot.) 

187s PosTE Gah/s III. (ed. 2) 399 Intercession is the as- 
•sumption of liability for the debt of another person by nego- 
tiation or contract with his creditor. 

US. = Intercessation ; intermission. Ohs. 

1372 Lati/7/ey's Ser/jt. Lord's Pi-ayerm. 8 We must call 
upon God without intercession. — Ser/7z. Lhicohi iii. 87 
We must pray at all times without intercession led. 1562 
intermission hi both cases]. 1661 Except, agst. Litimgy 7 
Whence are caused many unnecessary intercessions and 
abruptions, a 1683 Owen Expos. Heb. (1790) III. 394 There 
was an intercession of its administration for seventy years. 

t Interce’SSion, •v. Obs. rare - *, [f. ]3rec. 
sh. : cf. OF. iniercessionner (Godef.).] itilr. To 
make intercession. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 49 Violently, eagerly haue 
I intercessioiied vnto her, to gather herselfe vnto mee. 

lutercessional Jintarsefonal), a. [f. as prec. 
-k -AD.] Of or pertaining to intercession. 

184s J. A. James in Ess. Chr. Unio/i iv. 207 That touching 
lutercessional petition. 

lutercessionary (intojse'Jonari), a. [f. as 
prec. -t- -ARY.] Employed in intercession. 

1861 Lvtton & Fane Taemhmiser 109 'J'hine interces- 
sioiiary Saint while now For thee she sues about the Throne 
of Thrones. 

t Interce’ssionate, v. Ohs. [f. as prec. -i- 

-ATE 3 y.J 

1. i/zir. To make intercession; = Intercede 

*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 103 They haue but one 
houre to intercessionate for their soules, 1398 Tofte Alba 
(1880) 67 Yet He not leaue to intercessionate. To her hard 
Ik east, for my too gentle Hart. 1623 Cockeram, Liter- 
cessi 07 iaie, to intreat for one. 

2. ira7ts. To intercede with, entreat. 

1394 Nashe Teiwors Night G\\]h, They..neuer ceased 
extensiuely to intercessionate God for his speedie recouerie. 

flnterce-ssionraent. Ohs. rare~\ [f. In- 
tercession V. -k -MENX.] Making of intercession ; 
intercession. 

*593 Nashe Christ’s T, (1613) 187 With one vnited inter- 
cessionment, thus reconcile your selues vnto him. 

Intercessive (intaase ’siv), a. [ad. late L. m- 
iercessw-tis (Cassian), f. mtcrcess-, ppl. stem of 
vite7-cedere to Intercede : see -IVB.] Character- 
ized by intercession ; intercessory, 

_ 1624 Heywood Gnneiik. iii. 15s By Polycrita's Intercessive 
intreaties surprized Diognetus scapes with life. 1814 Mrs. 
J. West Alicia de Lacy I. 215 The delightful music of 
praise and intercessive prayer. 

Intercessor (intaase'sa.!). [a. L. hziercessor, 
agent-n. from iniei'cedUz'e to Intercede. In sense i 
not vised in ancient L,, but in OF. entrecessor 
(i3tli c.), iniez'cesseur (i6th c.).] 

1. One who intercedes or interposes on behalf of 
another; a mediator. 


1482 Monk of Evesha77i (Arb.) 91 The whyche schulde be 
cleuowt and meke intercessours to god bothe for hym that 
byn a lyme and for hym that byn dede. 1663 hlANLr.Y 
Grot ins' Low C. War-res 560 He would advise with the King, 
to whom he would .also be an Intercessor, foi attaining such 
things as related to the Peace. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 219 
On mans behalf Patron or Intercessor none appeerd. 1769 
Robertson Chas. V {i7g6) III. x. 220 Charles .. eluded a 
demand made by such poweiful intercessois 1868 Free- 
man Nor)7i. Conq. II. vii. 103 Beorn was per.suaded to under- 
take the office of inteicessor with the King on Swegen’s 
behalf. 

b. In religions use : One that intercedes with 
God for man ; a Mediator. 

1326 Pilgr. Pei-f. (W. de W. 1531) 178 And that we sholde 
make the holy sayntes in heueii our intercessours. « 1340 
Barnes IVks. (1573I 337/1 If you wyll bee Christes, make 
hym alonely your mediatour and your intercessour to the 
father of heaiien. 1664-04 South Twelve Ser77i. II. 73 
Some great Umpire, and Intercessour, to open him a new 
way of acce.ss to God. 1703 S. Clarke Evul. Prop. xiii. 
(R.), It cannot be thought unreasonable, .that a mediator 01 
intercessor should be appointed between God and man. 1836 
Mrs. CaaK'ixr Eng. Bible TransL iv. (1881) 29 Saint woiship 
. .had substituted, for the one Mediatoi, a countless aimy of 
intercessors in the Saints of the Romish Calendar. 

d 2. One who intervenes between parties ; an 
intermediary; a go-between. Ohs. 

*554 Act r. iJ- 2 Ph. <S- Mnr-y c. 8 § 25 We . . make most 
humble Suit unto your Maje.sties to be likewise Means and 
Intercessors, that all Occasions of Contention .. may., be 
abolished. 1378 T. N. tr. Coitq. W. /wiri'rt 362^ By intei- 
cessonrs he was assured unto tlie Duke of Eeiarhis brotheis 
daughter. 1398 Florxo, I/iier'ccssore, an inteicessour, one., 
that sues, that goes betweene, . .a mediator. 

3. Eccles. (See quot.) Ohs. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v'., Inier-cessor is also a term 
heretofore applied to such bi.shops, as, during the vacancj’ of 
a see, administered the hishoprick, till a successor to the de- 
ceased bishop had been elected. .The third council of Cai- 
thage calls these inter 7 >e 7 itors. 

Intercessorial (intsjsesoo'rial), a. [f. as 
next H- -AL.] Of or pertaining to an intercessor. 

1776 Br. Horne Con/7/1. Psalms ii. 8. i860 Pusey Mi//. 
p 7 -oph. 538 The priest’s office was to stand before the Lord, 
liis intercessorial office to offer gifts and sacrifices for sin. 
1863 Le Fanu Ho, by Chu/’chynrd (ed. 2I II. 197 A kind of 
graceful, intercessorial relation to the object of his highly 
prudent passion. 

Intercessory (int3.ise’S3ri), a. [f. L. type 
*iniercessori-iis, i. intercessor, in OF. intercessoire ; 
see -DRY,] Having the function or purpose of in- 
teicession : that intercedes or pleads for others. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. To Rdr. V vh, Of letters .. 
Interce.ssorie, (jommendatorie. .theiebesundiiesortes. 1720 
liARBERY Mod. Fanat. 39 The Lord’s Prayer has an inter- 
cessory petition for our enemies. 1782 Priestley Coj-nipt. 
Chr. I. 11. 161 His solemn intercessory piayer before his 
death. 1841 Trench Parables (1860I 323 It is here inter- 
cessory prayer, prayer for the needs of others, in which we 
are bidden to be instant. 

InterchafF, etc. ; see Inter- pref. 
t Interchain, v. Ohs. rare. Also ^ enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] irans. To chain or link one to 
anotlier. 

1390 Shaks. flArA. W. II. ii, 49 (Qo. 1600) Two bosomes in- 
terchained with an oath So then two bosomes, and a single 
troth. 1603 Florio Mo/tiaig/ie_ ii. xi. (1632) 237 Vices, 
errors.. for the most part entertaine and enterchaine them- 
selves one with another, a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 13/1 Thi.s moon, that sun, Those lesser fires.. 
Be but the same, which under Saturn’s reign Did the ser- 
pentine seasons interchain. 

Interchange (i’nt3titp>nd,:5), sh. Also 6-7 
enter-, (6 -chaunge). [a. OF. entrechange 
(Godef.), f. entrechangier'. see iNTERCHANaE zi.] 
The act or fact of interchanging. 

1. The.act of exchangingreciprocally ; givingand 
receiving with recipiocity ; reciprocal exchange [of 
commodities, courtesies, ideas, etc.) between two 
persons or parties. 

1348 Ld. Somerset AtS/jA Scots Bjb, What can be moie 
offered and more profeied, then entercourse of merchaun- 
dises, enterchaunge of mariages. 1394 Shaks. /A, 
v. iii. 99 Ample enterchange of sweet Discourse. 1611 — 
Wint. T, i. i. 30 With enter-change of Gifts, Letteis, louing 
Embassies. 1632 Heywood isi Ft. Iron Age 111. Wks. 1874 
III. 309 In hostile enter-change Of warlike hlowes. 1791 
Cowper Odyss. vin. 463 With nimble interchange They 
pass'd it [the ball] to each other. 1804 Earl Lauderd. 
Publ. JVeaith (i8ig) 353 Promoting an interchange of com- 
modities betwixt two countries. 1883 Manch. Exam. 28 Feb. 
6/1 There was a remarkable interchange of courtesies be- 
tween the two Houses of Parliament to-night. 

2. The change of each of two (or moie) things, 
conditions, etc. for the other, or of one thing, etc. 
for another; the taking by each of the place or 
nature of the other. 

1381 T. Watson Centnrle of Lo/te xlix. (Arb.) 85 .1^"’ 
faine my soule an interchaunge would make Twixt this her 
pre.seiit State and Limbo Lake. 1638 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Irene Wks. (1711) 169 What gain you by your inter- 
change of war for peace? 1830 Herschel Si/uf. Nat. 
Phil. 318 The experiments . .are all perfectly explaii^d by 
Prevost’s theory of reciprocal interchange. 1883 Ci-odd 
Myths Ik Dr. i. v. qi Lower races still ascribe power 01 
interchange to man and brute. 

3. Alternate or varied succession in time, order, 
or space ; alternation, vicissitude. 

*559 Mir-r, Mag., Warwick ii, My fame and shame her 
[Fortune’s] shift full oft hathshaked, By enterchaunge alow 
and vp aloft. 1381 J. Bell Haddo/i’s Answ. Osor. 401 li, 
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As after light, followeth darkenesse, and after Calme come 
Clowdes : even so the whole course of this lyfe, hath his 
continuall enterchaunges. 1633 Eahl Manch. Al Mondo 
(1636) 8 In the courses of niy life I haue had interchanges; 
the world it selfe stands upon vicissitudes. 1667 Milton F.L. 
IX. IIS Sweet interchange Of Hill and Vallie, Rivers, Wood 
and Plaines, Now Land, now Sea. 1847 J. Wilson C^ir. 
North. (1857) II. I How endless the interchange of woods and 
meadows. 1874 Symonds S’/!-. Italy i?- Greece (1898) I. v. 87 
Red anemones, .with interchange of blue and lilac buds. 

4 . allrib. in reference to the passage of traffic 
from one railway line to another, as interchange- 
service, station, etc. 

1887 Pall Mall G, 14 Apr. 9/1 The fares and rate.s to he 
. . charged in respect of through booking and interchange 
service. 1892 Daily News 7 June 6/1 Nearly 4,000 persons 
availed themselves of the intei change station with the Great 
Eastei n Company’s Chingford line at Hackney. 

Interchange (intoiitjet-ndg), V. Also 4-7 
enter-, (4 entre-, 5 entyr-), 4-6 -chaunge. [a. 
OF. entre-changier to change, disguise (Godef.), f. 
entre- (Inter- 2) + changier, changer to Change.] 

1 . trails. Of two persons or parties : To exchange 
(commodities, gifts, couitesies, words, etc.) with 
each other ; to give and receive in reciprocity, 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylus in. 1319 (1368) Sone affter this, 
spake they of sundry thinges . . And pleying enterchaungeden 
hir ringes. 1534 More Contf. agst. Trib. ii. Wks. 1170/1 
Wyshed I. .that wee hadde more often enterchanged woids, 
and parted^ the talkyng betwene vs. 1593 Shaks. Liter. 70 
The sovereignty of either being so great, That oft they intei- 
change each other's seat, 1624 Cavt. Smith Virginia iv. 142 
Then we interchanged presents. 1661 BovL.F.Style q/Scri/t. 
(167s) 140 The te.vts of the Bible interchange light with 
one another. 1708 J. P Hiu vs Cyler ij. 73 Amicable Talk, 
and moderate Cups Sweetly interchang’d. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 20 There were repeated cheerings and saluta* 
tions interchanged between the shore and the ship. 1849 
Macaul.w Hist. Eng. i.v. II. 543 They .. interchanged 
opinions freely, and interchanged also good offices in perilous 
times. iZ^i^Contemp. Rev. Oct. 509 The great object now, 
is not to conquer, but to pioduce and interchange. 

b. Of one person or party; To exchange (some- 
thing) with another person. 

1566 Duant Horace, Sat. i. i.Y. E ij, I thoughte to inter- 
chcTunge a worde, 1610 Healey St. Ang. Citie 0/ God iii. 
xvi. (1620) 121 Soone after perished hee himself, hauing 
enterchanged a many wounds with his foe. 1673 Lady's 
Call. i. V. § I It do’s in a sort communicate and enterchangc 
properties with him. 1803 Sir E, Berry 13 Oct. jn Nicolas 
Disp. W(i;/jfl«(i846)VII. iiS/io/f, I interchanged signals with 
His Slajesty’s Ship, L'Aimable, 1853 J. H. Nlwman Hist. 
Sk. (1873) II. I. ii._49 The Romans interchanged embassies 
■with its sovereign in the reign of.. Justin the younger. 

2 . To put each of (two things) in the place of the 
other ; to transpose or make an exchange between ; 
■j* also, to exchange (one thing) for another : f to 
change (clothes). 

C1374 Chaucer Boeih. iii. pr. ii. 51 (Camb. MS.) And ther 
ben folk bat entiechaungen the causes and the endes of 
thyse forseyde goodes As they bat desyren rychesses to han 
power and delytes. 1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. vii. 3 Once 
more I shall enterchange My wained state, for Henries 
Regall Crowne. 1676 Temple Let. to Sir 7. Williamson 
3 Apr., Greffier Fagel came to me fiom the States, to 
desire me. That I would interchange the Swedish Passports 
and theirs, which weie both in my Hands. 1833 Pusey 
Doctr. Real Presence Note G. 87 Our Saviour interchanged 
the names : and to the Body gave the name of the symbol, 
and to the symbol that of the Body. 1861 Wkight Ess. 
Archcsol. II. xvi. 7(1 L and were constantly interchanged 
in the languages of the middle ages. 1873 OusFUC-i Harmony 
iii. 52 It is allowable occasionally to interchange dissonant 
notes in a fundamental discord. 

3 . To cause (things) to follow each other alter- 
nately or in succession ; to alternate. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 146 As if they should 
quarell with God., for that his wil was to haue enterchanged 
courses betwene winter and sommer, betwene day and 
nighte. 1600 Fairfax Tasso xv, liv. Not as elsewhere now 
sunshine bright, now showres, Now heat, now cold, there 
enterchanged weare. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy <5- Greece 
(iSg8) I. i. 9 Some sad and sombre moments should he inter- 
changed with horns of merriment. 

b. inir. To alternate •with-, fto change or be- 
come by turns. 

1483 Gath, Angl. 116/1 To Entyrehaunge, alternor. a 1386 
[see Interchanging ppL a.]. i6z6 Bacoh S ylva§ 697 Those 
[Insectal that Enterchange from XVormes to Flyes in the 
Summer, and from Flies toWormes in the Winter. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 611 Quai tan ague., occasionally 
interchanges with dysentery. 

Intercliangeabrlity. [f. next+-iTY.] The 
quality of being interchangeable ; interchangeable- 
ness. 

180S in W. Perry 1884 Amer'ican y\\\. 313 The 

principle of the interchangeability of parts in machine con- 
struction. i886 Symonds Renaiss. It., Gath. React. (i8g8) 
Vll.ix. 78 The interchangeability of types in living creatures. 

Interchangea’ble (iutaiitjei-ncl^ab’l), a. {adv. 
and sb.') Also 5-7 enter-, 5-6 -cbaungeable. 
[a. OF, entrechangeable ( Godef.) : see Interchange 
V. and -ABLE. Mod.F, has interchangeable (1870 
in Littre Snpfl.) perh. from English.] 

tl- Given, done, caused, or exhibited, by each 
side to the other ; mutual, reciprocal. Ohs. 

c 1430 MitourSalnacioun 2999 Eure [=ever] enterchaung- 
able envy. 1542-3 34 4 35 VHI, c. 18 Indentures 

interchangeable, sealed with the seales of suche parties. iS7* 
Digges Pautom. iv. Defin. Tjb, Propoition is a mutuall or 
enterchangeable relation of two magnitudes. 1394 J. Dick- 
enson (1878) 83 Shedding teares, enteichauiigeable 


tokens of their mutuall ioy. 1663 G. Havers P, delta Valle's 
Trav. E. India 77 They have great correspondence by in- 
terchangeable Ambassies and Piesents. 

t b. a'iadv.'. Mutually; = Interchangeably i. 

1463 in Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) II. 3S8_ Ather of yhe 
pairtis hes geffyn till udiris, yair bodily aithis . . and enter- 
cliangable, set to yair sells. 1496 Newminster Carticl. 
(Surtees) 196 Y» said Ale.’t. and Robert enterchaungeable 
bath set to qur scales. 1644 Slingsby Diary (1S36) 128 
Hereupon articles were drawn and interchangeable signed. 

1 2 . a. Of two or more things : Coming or 
following in place of each other ; alternating, suc- 
cessive, varying. Obs. 

1561 T. Norton Caknn’s lust. iii. ii. (1634) 269 Therefore 
of necessity distrust and good hope must by enterchangeable 
courses reigne in thy minde. 1586 A. D.\y Eng. Secretary 
I. (1623) 26 They have their Consuls, Tribunes, Pretois .. 
and other interchangeable offices, as sometimes had Rome. 
1658 Sir 'll. Browne Card. Cyrus iv. 181 Daikne.sse and 
light hold interchangeable dominions, and alternately mle 
the seminal state of things. 1783 W. F. Mautyn Goog. Mag. 
I., Interchangeable vicissitudes of sunshine and rain. 

t b. Of one thing : Subject to change from one 
condition, state, etc. to another ; changeable. Obs. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. I 203 The Interchangeable course of 
pleasure, laboris ac voluptaiis vicissitudo. 1607 Topsell 
P'onr-f. Beasts (1658) 79 Very beautiful! to behold, by 
reason of the vaiiable and interchangeable skin, being full 
of spots. 1749 F. Smith Voy. Disc. II. 43 Interchangeable 
Weather, from one Day e.\cessive hot. .changing to another 
Day intensely Cold. 

3 . Of two things : Capable of being put or used 
in the place of each other ; admitting an exchange 
of place or function. Also, of one thing : That 
may change places with some other thing. 

a 1569 Kingesmyle Conjl. Satan (1578) 38 Thou art saved, 
thou art delivered, for these are interchangeable wordes, one 
self-same in speach. 1768-74 Tucker I.t. Nat. (1834) II. 282 
Personality is what makes a man to be himself, can never 
he divested . . nor is interchangeable with that of any other 
creature. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 205/1 In this 
process heat and time are, to a certain e.\tent, interchange- 
able commodities. 1888 Glasgow Even. Times 27 Aug. 4/2 
A convertible driving phaeton, fitted with intei changeable 
seals. 1897 Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXIV. 105/2 Not 
one . . recognizes it [Jor the nonce] as interchangeable with 
‘ for the occasion ’. 

b. Capable of being exchanged or barteied. 

1826 T. Tooke State oJ C urrency 87 Commodities which 
are intei changeable with other countries. 

0. as sb. m fl. 

1823 Lamb Lett, .xii. to Wordsiuorth in 2\, Band Cmake 
a party. A dies._ B not only loses Ps, hut all A’s part in C . 
C loses A's part in B, and so the alphabet sickens by sub- 
traction of interchangeables. 

Intercha’ngeableixess. [f. prec, -p -ness.] 
The condition of being interchangeable ; liability 
to interchange ; alternation, vaiiation. 

_ 1627 Bp. Hall Art Div. liledit. viii. Being, without all 
interchaiigeablenesse, bent vpon the same discourse, the 
mind must needs grow tyeary. 1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. 
ir. {1682) 56 After much vicissitude and iuterchangeableness 
of affairs. i8io Huskisson Currency 144 Nothing but 
its interchangeableness with cash can now restoie [the credit 
of paper]. 1878 Edison in N. Auier. Rev. CXXVI. 529 
Having proper regard for the perfect interchangeableness of 
the various working paits of the apparatus. 

Interchangeably (intutitjel-ndsabli), adv. 
[f. as prec. -t- -LY Cl. OF. enirechangeableimnt 

1 . By way of exchange, reciprocity, or return 
between two parties, or of mutual correspondence 
between things; mutually, reciprocally, lespec- 
tively. Now rare ; formerly freq. in the wording 
of legal compacts (see quots.). 

[1331 Treaty betiv. England tj- France (Godef.), En 
tesmoing de les choses les chivalers . . out mis enterchange- 
ableraent lours seaulx a ceste presente cedule.] c 1373 Yc. 
Leg, Saints, Machor 1087 Eftire all f)e cuinpany has kissit 
entrechangeably. 1495 Act ii Hen. VII, c. 39 Preamble, 
[Indentures] Yeven enterchaungeably aswel under theseale 
of oure seid Sovereign Lord, as the scale of the seid Ed- 
mond. 1347 Newminster Cartul. (Surtees) 315 The seyd 
paityez .. enterchaungeably haue putt theyr Seales. 1637 
PLeswooo Dialogues i. Wks. 1874 VI. 96 Mate.. is a word 
That Saileis interchangeably afford To one another. 1710 
Steele Tatler No. 199 P 7 To which we have interchange- 
ably set our Hands, Hearts, and Seals, this 17th of July 1710. 
1786 Jefferson Writ. (1859)!. 514, 1 put several together my- 
self, taking the pieces at hazard . . and found tnem to fit 
interchangeably in the most perfect manner. 1834 De 
All tobiog. Sle. Wks. II. 283 Defiances, .carried on 
interchangeably between barn-door cocks. 

2 . Alternately, in turn, one after the other. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 116/1 Entirchawngeably, alternatiui. 
1581 Lawbarde Eiren. iv. xi.x. (1588) 598 It is very likely 
that therupon the same [Sessions] were fiist kept inter- 
changeably at two sundry townes. 1669 Evelyn Diary 
9 July) There follow'd divers panegyric speeches both in 
prose and verse,_ interchangeably pronounc’d by the young 
students plac’d in the ro.strums. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 
179 p 8 Along the Gravel Walk, I have ranged interchange- 
ably the Bay, the Miitle, the Orange. 1744 A. Dobbs 
Hudson’s Bay 12 All the Month of December was inter- 
changeably three or four Days cold, and then a temperate 
Frost. 

b. Her. (See quot.) 

1882 CussANS Her. viii. (ed. 3) 120 When Charges are 
laced in parallel lines, so that the head of e:ich appears 
etween the tails of two others.. they are said to be Inter- 
changeably posed. 

C. With interchange of slate, condition, colour, 
etc. 

*776 Bp. Horne Coinin. Psalms Ixviii. 13 The bright and 


beautiful plumage of an eastern dove, glisteiing inter- 
changeably, as with silver and gold, 

3 . By way of interchange of two (or more) things, 
each taking the place of the (or an) other ; hence 
of the use of words : synonymously, indifferently. 
Also const, with. 

1587 Golding De llornay x\. 250 Thus haue we thtee 
Articles which follow interchauiigeably one another Inso- 
much that he which prooueth anyone of them, doth prooue 
them all thiee. 1636 Prynne Unbish. Tim, 126 [He] twice 
together cals him, interchaingablj', both a Bishop and Elder. 
i860 Pusey Mitt. Ptapli. 150 Israel, the house of Israel, the 
Virgin of Israel, the sanctuaiies of Israel, occur inteichange- 
ably as the object of Amos’s Prophecy. 1873 Earle Pliilol. 
Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 516 Thereof used interchangeably 
with of it in i Kings ^ii. 27. 

Interchanged (intaiitjFi-ndgd), ffl. a. [f. 
Interchange v . -t- -edI.] Mutually or 1 eciprocally 
exchanged ; f alternated, successively varied {obs.'), 
1367 AIai'LET Gr. Forest 3 b, Golden Beiill . . whose inter- 
chaunged greene colour resembleth almost the wan and 
yelow colour of Golde. igSi J. Bell Haddon's A nsw. 
Osor. 266 b, A certeine continuall order and enteichaunged 
comse of the world. 1389 Warner Alb. Eng. mi. x.xxiv. 
(1612) 166 To his Grome himselfe was Grome, By inter- 
chaunged rayment. 1697 J. Woodw.ard Relig. Soc. Loud. 
iii. (1701) 130 That by their intei changed couiisels and 
e.xhortations they might the better maintain their integiity. 
1883 AthetUBUtu 17 Oct. 502/3 Deserted wives, interchanged 
babie.s..make up an oft-told tale. 

t Interclia’ngenient. Obs. [f. as prec. 

-b-MENT.] = Interchange xi5. I. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 162 A Contract of eternall bond 
of loue .. Stiengtlmed by enterchangement of your rings. 
1796 Plain Sense I. 133 Intel changement of sentiments. 
Ibid, II. 1 13 The iiiterchangement of the common-place 
civilities. 

In^rcha’nger. [f. as piec. + -eb^.] One 
who interchanges : see the verb. 

i86i Thornhurv Turner 1. 398 He saw no leasoii 

why the mere inteichanger of commodities should get more 
by them than the planter fiom whose land they had come. 

Inter cha’nging, vU. sb. [f. as prec. -i -ingI.] 
The action of the vb. Interchange, in vaiious 
senses ; mutual 01 alternate exchanging. 

£.•1374 Chaucer Baetli. i. met. v. 14 (Camb. MS.) Whi 
.suffres thow }>at slydynge fortune torneth so grete entre- 
chauiiginges of thinges? Ibid, iv, met. iv. ro2 I'hey moeueii 
. .crwel batayles and wylnen to perise by entrechaungjnges 
[Add. MS, -ynge] of dartes. 1333 Grimalde Cicero's 
Offices I. ii._(i558) 19 When be was sent to Rome aboute the 
enteichanging of piisoners. 1339 Morwyng Evonynt. Pief, 
The Art of enteichannging of metalles. 1622 Bacon Hen. 
VII 2f> Hee had withall a .strange kind of Interchanging 
of large and ine.xpccted Pardons with seuere E.xecutions. 
iSgs A Ihcnsunt 10 Aug, 185/1 There is one rule enunciated 
by Collier for the interchanging of the vowels. 

Iixterclia'nging, fpl. a. [f. as prec. -i- -ing ‘■^.j 
That interchanges, in senses of the vb, 

£11386 Sidney Arcadia 11. Wks. 1725 I, 212 With some 
inteichanging changes of fortune, they begat of a just war, 
the best child. Peace. _ 1660 Jer.Taylor Ditcf Dubit. ii. i, 
By this relation and interchanging reason it is necessary 
that those laws should be distinguished from all otheys. 1839 
Bail EV Festiis xix. (1852) 277 The interchanging univcise Of 
sense and substance. 

Intercharge, -chase, -check, etc. : see Inter-. 
Illterchonclral (-k^i-ndral), a. Anat. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a 4- Gr. xbybp-os cartilage -(- -AL.] Situated or 
occurring between cartilages, esp. those of the ribs. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Inicrchondral articulations, ^ the 
joints between the corresponding margins of the sLxth, 
seventh, and eighth ribs. 

t Interci'dej 'vA Obs. rare . [ad. L, intercl- 
dere to cut through, f. inter between -1- cxdere to cut.] 
a. =Incide zt.i 2. b. To interrupt, intermit. 

1341 R. Copland Guydous Quest. Chirnrg., The syxth 
vtylyte that Galyen putteth is to entrehreake, and intercyde 
the matter, a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts .y Man. (1642) 112 
Then was not the Scepter utterly departed from ludah,.. 
but onely iutercided for a season. 

f Interci’de, Ohs. rare {g.lk.'L. inter- 
cidere to fall between, fall through, f. inter between 
-I- cadere to fall.] intr. To fall through, fall to 
the ground, come to nothing. 

1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., The travels of 
very many did utterly intercide and perish. 

t Inte-rcidenee. Obs. ra?'e~K [f. next: see 
-bnce.] The fact of being intercident. 

1603 Holland Plalarch’s^ Mor. 6i8 Talking of the 
instances, the insults, the intercidences, communities of 
diseases, and all to shew.. that we know the words and 
tearm.es of pbysick. 

+ Inte'rcident, a. Obs. IpA.'L.inlercident-ein, 
pr, pple. of iniercidere \ see Intercide v .'-] 

1 . Med. Of days in an illness: Falling between 
the critical and judicial days. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon fud. Astral, xxi. 424 In these 20 dates 
. . the septenaries be Criticall, the quaternaries, iudiciall : all 
the lest, intercident, and of least force. 1683 Boylb Eiu/. 
Notion Nat, vi, 226 She [Nature] rouses herself up to make 
a crisis . , on impioper, and, as Physicians call them, inter- 
cident days, such as the third, fifth, ninth. 

2 . Path. Of the pulse : cf. Intercadencb. 

(Littre has F. iniercedenl in this sense.) 

1663 Harvey Adv. agst. Plague 3 In a Malign Pestilent 
Feaver [the pulse is] thick, low, languid, .quavering and 
intercident. 

So flnteroidemtal a, = prec. i. Obs. 

1638 Culpepper Astral. Judgem. Dis. 22 Another time is 

114-2 
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c.illed liitercidental, which is a time falls out between the 
Judicial dayes and Critical. 1671 Blaokavv A siro/. Physic 
22 The iiuercidental time or divident part of the circle is 
not so dangerous, as the judicial time or part. 

Intercipa’tion. Ods. rare, [irreg. f. L. zwfif.r- 
cip-ere to Inteecept + -ation.] =lNi’EKCEPrioN. 

1583 Foxe A.ff M, 985/2 Excusing the delay of y“ money, 
as wel as he could, hy inteicipation, or other causes by the 
way incident. 

t Interci'pient, a. and sb. Med. Obs. [ad. 
L. inlercipient-em, pr. pple. of intercipb'e to In- 
teecept.] A. adj. That intercepts or stops the 
flow of humours. 

1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Coutpit. in. 90 It is safer in the be- 
ginning to apply our selves to revulsive, diverting and inter- 
cipient Medicines. 

B. sb. An application which stops the flow of 
humours. 

1636 Ridglcy Pract. Physkk 45 Intercipients must be 
laid upon the pait affected. 1684 tr. Bouet's Merc. Coinpit. 
XV. 529 Some, .use Intercipients in a Periodical difficulty of 
Breathing. 

Intercircle, etc. : see Intek- pref, 
t Interci'Se, Aritk. Obs. rare. Also 
-seise, [ad. L. intercis-us, pa. pple. of intercidcre : 
see next.] Broken at intervals, interrupted. 

_ci430 Art Nombrytig (E. E. T. S.) 13 Naturelle progres- 
sioun ay begynnethe with one, and liitercise or bioken 
progressioun, omwhile begynnythe with one, omwhlle with 
twayne. Ibid. 14 Whan the progressioun interscise endithe 
in ode.. as .j. j. 5. 

t Interci’Sion. Obs. [ad. L. inlerclsion-ent, 
n, of action f. intercldere ; see Inteeoide v^ Cf. 
obs. y. intercision (Godef.).] 

1 . The action of cutting through ; section, inter- 
section. Also with an : A cross-section. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. g Seueied. .from the Cuneall 
bone, as also from the vpper iawe, by the iiUeicision of that 
Seame. 1623 CocKiiRAn ii, A Cutting through the middest, 
Iniercision. 1726 Leoni tr. Alberti’s Arciiit, III. 6/1 This 
visual Pyramid shou’d be cut off in .some one part, that the 
Painter may in this part expre.s.s with his lines and tints, the 
circumferences and colours which this Inteicisiongives him. 
Thus the person who views the painted Superficie, beholds 
a certain Intercision of the Pyramid. Picture then is an in- 
tersection of the visual Pyramid. Ibid. IH. 8/2 Fixing the 
place of the Intercision with . . a perpendicular line, I form 
the Intercision of all the Lines which that perpendicular 
meets with. 

2 . The action of cutting off the course of, stop- 
ping, or interrupting, esp, temporarily; the fact of 
being interrupted or ceasing for a time. 

1623 Bp; MoUNTAGU..d//. Casari. ii. 16 , 1 have bin assured, 
that Armhiius did hold . . not only Intercision for a Time, but 
also Abscision,.for ever. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
vn.xii. 361 By cessation of Oracles. .we may understand 
their intercision, not absission or consummate desolation ; 
their lare delivery not a totall dereliction. 1660 Jer.Taylor 
Duct, Duiit. IV. i. rule iii. § 9 If the course and continuance 
of the outward act be interrupted, and then proceeded in 
again, whmi the cause of the intercision is over, 
b. With an and//. 

eti63x Donne Senn. (Alford) IV, cv. 420 They came, .to 
a stopping, to an intercision, to an interruption of the water. 
1639 Pearson Creed vi. 564 After these intercisions, the 
throne of David was continued. 1681 Baxter Answ. Hod- 
well iv. 35 If there weie an intercision of an hundred years. 
1813 [see Intercursation], 

3 . Falling away, failing. (Cf. iNTBitciDE 

1647 Trapp Copnm, Matt, vii, 27 Yet from interci.sion, pro- 
lapsion, from utter and irrecoverable falling away, they are 
freed, because founded upon a Rock. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gt. II, Disc. viii. So The greatest danger is offainting 

and intercision. 1631 T. Goodwin Red. Redeemed i. § 8 An 
interciision or failing of such interposals and actings. 

Intercity, -civic, -clasla, -clasp, -class, 

etc. : see Intee- pref. 

t Intercla'SSis. Obs. rare-'^. [f. Intee- 2 b 
+ Classis 4.] An intermediate smaller ‘ classis 
or case of book-shelves in a library. 

1S78 W. Dillingham Let, in Willis & Clark Cambridge 
III. 464 There may be very well an interclassis against the 
midst of every window as high as the soyle of it . . to come 
as farr out as the higher classes. 

Interclayicle (intsjiklm'vik’l). Atiat. [f. 
Intee- 3 + Clavicle.] A T -shaped or rod-like 
deimal bony plate lying on the under side of the 
sternum and attached to the clavicles, in lizards, 
crocodiles, and the lower mammals. 

1870 Rolleston Anini. Life 36 Those ‘ parosteal ' bones 
which are developed from the skin . .and form the important 
bones known as ‘ clavicle ’ and ‘ interclavicle '. 1881 Mivart 
Cat 470 There are no epicoracoids or interclavicle. 

Inter clavicular (iintaiiklavi-kizzla.i') , a.Attal, 
[Intee- 4a.] Lying between the clavicles; esp. 
in inlerclavicular hone ( = prec.), ligament, notch. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. igg Inter-clavicular Liga- 
ment, . . a very distinct fasciculus, placed transversely above 
the upper extremity of the sternum, between the heads of 
the two clavicles. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life Introd. 53 
One [air-sac] on either side of the azygos interclavioular sac. 
1872 Mivart Etem. Anat. 471 The inter-clavicular is formed 
hy the coalescence of what was at first a pair of sacs. 

Interclerical, -cloud, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interelose, var. Enterclose, Obs., a partition, 
i* Inter do* se, Ohs. rare. [f. Inter- la 
Close t»., after next.] irons. To shut up ; to 
enclose within. 

139* .Pr. Acts fas. VI, c. 156 Bigging of dikes for inter- 


closing of the saidis common passages. 1611 Florio, Inter- 
chiiidere, to interclose 01 shut in betw'eene. 1680 Bovle 
Produc. Chem. Princ. iv. Wks. 1772 1 , 638, I see not why 
it should be impossible for ait to interclose some very 
minute and restless particles, which, by their . . incessant 
motions, may keep a metalline body in the state of fluidity. 

Hence Interclo'sed///. a.-, Interelo'sing vhl. 
sb. Also f Interclo sure. 

i6ii Florio, Intcrchinso, enterclosed, shut betweene. 
Ibid., Interchiusione, an enterclosing or shutting betweene. 
Ibid., Inierchiusiira, an enterclosuie, a shutting betweene. 

t Interclu'de, z*. Obs. Also 6 enter-, [ad, L. 
inierclud-ere, f. inter between + daudere to close.] 

1 . trans. To close, shut up, block (a passage) ; 
to prevent the passage of. 

1526 St. Papers Hen. VIII, VI. 546 Mutual concurraunce 
..canne not be hadde if the wayes of Ambassiadours be 
inteicluded. 1373 Tuuderv. Fauhoiirie 225 The passage 
of those splrites beeing shutte up and iiitercluded, the 
cieature whatsoever it be muste dye, 1669 W. Holder 
Etem, .Speech 1 13 Like as the voice is sometimes intercluded 
by a hoarseness. 1683 Snare Anat. Horse iv. xvi. (1686) 
176 Muscles set.. to interclude the passage. 

2 . To shut up, enclose, confine within bounds. 

1324 Wolsey Let. to Pace in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 1 . 

App. xii. 23 Thinking to interclude themperors folks bet wene 
both companies. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 434 Such I say, 
interclude their doctrine, betweene the thatch and the 
Church-wall tops, xicit Simple Narrative II. 73 To bind 
y'Qurself in the fetteis invented by interested men, to inter- 
clude the rights of nature? 

3 . To shut off, cut off from. 

1369 Stocicer tr. Died. ArV:. i.xix. ey/a.Mitigone. .thinking 
to enterclude Alcete front his footemen. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World II. v. in. § I. 360 Demetrius. . was soone intercluded 
fiom the Town, by those that lay in ambush. 1621 Sander- 
son Sernt, I. 26, 1 would be loth to inteiclude the hope of 
repentance fiom any sinner. 

Hence Interclu'ding vbl. sb. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary n. (1625) 83 Parenthesis, an 
intercluding of a sentence . . commonly set betweene two 
halfe circles, as thus ( ). 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 6j 
Nothing but the intercluding of the Air. 

t lllterclu'sion. Obs. [ad. L. interclusidn- 
em, n. of action f. intercliidere : see prec.] The 
action of the vb. Interclude ; shutting up, 

1623 CocKERAM, Interclusiou, a shutting yp of a sluce. 
1671 True Noucottf. 443 The first act of hostility, by the in- 
terclusion of passages, was done by these of Zurich. 1798 
Bisset Burke I. 411 (Jod.) The interclusion of commerce, 
t InterclU’Sive, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. intercludSre + -IVE.] ‘ Enclosed, shut in, 
stopped ' (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Intercoccygeal, -college, etc. : see Inter-, 
Intercolline (intaakp’bin), a. Geol. [f. Inter- 
4 a -p L. cdlis a bill, collimis relating to a hill.] 
Lying between hills ; applied by Sir Charles Lyell 
to the hollows lying between hills formed by 
accumulation of erupted volcanic matter. 

1838 Lyell in Phil. Trans. CXLVIII. 739. 1839-65 Page 
Handbk. Gcol. Terms (ed. 2) 258 Such intercolline spaces 
abound in all volcanic regions of sub-aerial origin. 

Intei'colonial (imtojkolJu’nial), a. [f. Inter- 
4 c -t- Colonial, Cf. F. intercolonial (iS/i in 
Liltre Stippll)l\ Existing, carried on, etc. between 
different colonies. 

1853 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. _ 1839 Cornwallis New 
World I. 319 Half-a-dozen other inter-colonial steameis. 
1864 .Sat. Rev. 31 Dec. 800/2 The outbreak of an angry 
Intel colonial quarrel between Victoria and New South 
Wales. 1881 Times Dec. g/4 The attitude of the Natal 
colonists was. .inconsistent with an intercolonial union. 
Hence Imteroolomially, adv. 

1833 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 
Flntercolonna-tiort. Obs. rare. [var. oflN- 
TERCOLUMNIATION, after It. intercolonnato ‘enter- 
eollumned or set with pillars betweene ’ (Florio).] 
1782 Jefferson Notes Virginia (1787) 254 A portico .. 
tolerably just in its proportions . . save only that the inter- 
colonnations are too large. 

Interco'lour, v. rare. [f. Inter- i a -p Colour 
».] trans. To intersperse with colours. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 79 The whole body 
[is] so admirably intercoloured with variety that it is in vain 
for the wit or art of man once to go about to endevour the 
emulous imitation thereof. 

I:n.terco’lumii. Arch. tObs. [ad. L. inter- 
columnuim (f. inter between -P L. cohimna 
Column) ; in OF. entrecohivipne (1464 in Godef. 
Compl.), F. entrecobnne (1547 ibid.). It. interco- 
lonnio (Florio).] The space between two columns. 

1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 42 Architects assign the 
Intercolumn of it, to exceed three Diameters. 1708 New 
View Loud. II. 360/1 The Intercoluinns are the Command- 
ments, very neatly done in gold Characters on Black. 1766 
Entick London IV. 60 The intercolumns are painted in 
imitation of porphyry. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 586. 

Intercolu'iunal, a. Anat, rare. [f. as next 
-P-AL.] =next (sense 2). 

i833-6_Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 5/1 These fibres ., have been 
termed intercoluranal bands. 

Intercolumnar (imtarkdr'-mnar), a, [f. mod. 
L. x.'p'ptHntercohimnaris, f. Inter- 4 a + L. columna 
Column ; cf. F. httercolumnaire (Littre).] 

1 . A rch. Lying or placed between two columns. 
1862 R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist. 4- Art 76 The doors, 
xvindows, columns, and intercolumnar spaces. 1876 S. 
Birch Egypt 41 Sarcophagi and intercolumnar slabs. 


2 . Anat. Extending between the columns of the 
external abdominal rings. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 250 Upon escaping at 
the _e.\ternal abdominal ling, it receives the intercolumnar 
fascia. 

t Intercolu-mnary, a. Arch. Obs. rare. [f. 
as piec. -P -ARY; cf. Columnaey.] =piec. (sense i). 

1663 J. Webb Stonc-IIcng (1725) 58 The other inter- 
Loluinnary, or void Spaces. 

t Intercolumna'tion. Arch. Obs. Variant 

of INTERCOLUMNIATTON. [cf. COLUMNATION.] 

1664 Evelyn Acc. Archit. in ireart's Archit. 131 Inter- 
columnation signifies the distance or voyd between Pillar and 
Pillar. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. II. 129/1 This new 
.Arch may quite fill up the old intercoUiranation, or apertuie 
between the Ribs. 17S7 Langllv Builder's Jetucll 25 'The 
proper Intercolumnations, or just Distances, that the 
Columns of every Order must be placed in fiom each other. 

4 IntercoLumned, ppl. a. Obs. rare — 

i6ii Florio, Intercolonnato, enter-collumned, or set with 
pillais betweene. 

Intercoltumniary, a. Arch. rare. [f. as 

next -P -ARY.] = Intercolumnar i. 

1663 Charleton Chor. Gigant. 23 Where are those three 
Entiances? or how should we distinguish them fiom the 
other intercolumniary, or void spaces? 1849 Frllman 
A rehit. i. iv. 75 The intercolumniary walls. 

Intercolximniation (imiajkHizmnh'i-J'an). [f, 
L. intercolanini-uni Intercolumn -P -ation.] 

1 . The space between two adjacent columns or 
pillars in a building ; = Intercolumn. 

1624 WoTioN Archit. in Rcliq. (1651) 229 The distance, or 
Intercolumniation( which word Artificers doe usually borrow) 
may be neer four of his owu Diameters. 1657 L. Ligon 
Barbadoes U673) 103 Dorique Pillars Archt from one to 
another, and in each intercolumniation a square stud of 
stone. 1761 London i?- Environs II. 193 The columns are 
massy, and the intercolumniation large._ 1829LANDOK Wks. 
(1846) I. 483/1 The proportions of poiticoes, of columns, of 
intercolumniations. 

2 . The placing of columns, with reference to the 
space between them. 

1847 Smeaton Builder’s Man, 246 Tffiat intercolumniation 
in which the columns are placed two diameters and a quarter 
from each other. 1880 Academy Aug. 139/3 His ex- 
plaimtion of the closer intercohunniation at the angles . . is 
obviously fallacious. 

Intercorabat, -come, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interco'mmon, v. Forms : 5 entercomen, 
entrecomon, entyreomyn, 7 entercommon, 6- 
intercommon, (6 Tr. -oun, -one), [ad, AF. 
enireconmner (Godef.), f. entre- (Inter- i b) + 
comuner to Common, Commune ; see these verbs, 
and cf. Inteuoommune.] 

fl. intr. To have intercourse, common dealings, 
or relations ToUh others, or with each other; to 
associate ivith or together (cf. Common v. 4); 
esp. in Sc. Law, to have correspondence or dealings 
ivith (outlaws, etc.). Obs. 

c 1430 Lydg. Hors, Shepe ^ G. (Roxb.) 26 That one lacketh, 
nature hath geue to another.. Entercomen therefore as 
broder doth with broder. 1448 .Leg. March, c. 3 in Scot. 
Stat. (1844) I. App. iv. 305/2 jPat na maner of persoun. .sal 
intercomoun with ony Inglis man or woman. 1383 Golding 
Calvin on Dent, xi.63 Mony. .is that thing whereby men inter- 
common among themselues. _ 1392 AV. Acts Jas. VI, c. 144 
Nane of our Soveraine Lordls lieges sal presume to leceipt, 
snpplie, or intercommoun with them [traitors, etc.]. 1673 Penn 
Eng. Pres. Interest 15 The Brittains and Saxons began to 
grow tame to each other, and Intercommon amicably. 

t 2 . intr. Sc. To hold conversation or discourse 
ivith ; to take counsel together. (Cf. Common v. 6.) 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 194 The niodcr, 
desiring to bring hir sonnis to concord, tuke fieindis to 
intercommone on thir debaitis. 1378 Sc. Acts Jas VI (1814) 
HI. 105 To confer treat and inteicommone with tbame 
vpoun the confirmatioun of all testamentis within this 
realme. 

3 . intr. To share in the use of the same common. 


Cf. Common 9.) 

1398 KncHiN Courts Led (1675) 210 Inhabitants cannot 
)i escribe to Intercommon. 1679 Blount H /ic. Tenures x^i 
Vhen Horned Beasts of several adjoyning Parishes do 
iromiscuously intercommon together. 1694 Collier 
Mor. SnbJ. i. (1703) 118 Where there are no Inclosures, all 
People may intercommon, without Preference or Ceremony. 
767 Blackstonic Comm. II. iii. 33 Common because of vicin- 
ige. .is where the inhabitants of two townships, which hecon- 
iguous to each other, have usually intercominoned with 
me another. 1874 Sir G. Jessel in Law Rep. Eq. Cas. 
HX. 160 The end pari.sh in this case could by no means 
ntercommon with the parish at the other end. 

1 4 . intr. To share or parlicipate with others, or 
mttually. (Cf. Common v. 3.) Obs. 

1626 Bacon Sytva § 55 The Spirits of the Wine, doe prey 
ipon the Roscide juyee of the Body, and inter-cotnmon 
vith the Spirits of the Body, and so deceiue and 10b them 
)f their Nourishment, rt 1661 Fuller 
'brdsh. It. 11662) 22 He lived and dyed Childlesse, enter- 
lommoning therein with many Worthies, wlio are..ei le 
mprolifick, or have Children in genitoruin mtnpcrm . 
Xbid., London 197 He and hog.s did in some sort enter- 
lommon both in their diet and lodging- , , . . e 

■fS. trans. Sc. Law, To denounce by letters ot 
intercommuning ’ ; hence, to prohibit (a person) 
Tom intercourse or communication ; to outlaw. 
[Cf. Intercommoning vbl. sb. 2.) Obs. 
a 1713 Burnet Own Time (1766) II. 17 The numbers and 
lesperate teinper.s of those who were intercommoned. 1717 
De Foe Mem. Ch. Scot, i. 8 Citing Paul Meffen of Dundee, 
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before them, and he not appearing, was intercommoned ; 
that is, every oiie was forbid to harbour, or relieve him, or 
converse with him, on seveie Penalties. 

t IntercO'miUOn, sd. Obs, Also 5 entir- 
comyn, erttercomen, [f. prec.] The act, prac- 
tice, or right of iutercommoning (esp. in sense 3 ). 

1449 in Rymer Foedera. {1710) XL 244 Have. .Entircomyn 
in the Landez Pastuiez and Medues. C1470 Harding 
Chron. c.XL. i, The Soudan toke a trewce w* Kyng Richard 
. .to bye all marchaiidise, And sell and passe saufly thither- 
ward To the sepulcre.. With entercomen, as then it did 
suffice. 1635-6 in J. C. 'i^oi^i,onHist.A’'oy^h^^^nbe 7 ■l(^nd{^^ig^) 
IV. 138 [The award of the arbitrators . . confirmed to] the 
tenants of the town of Anick intercomraon on Acomb fell. 

Interco'mmona'ble, a. rare. [f. Intekcom- 
MON zt, + -ABLE, after Commonable.] That may 
be used in common ; commonable. 

X807 Vancouver A^s^tic. Devon (1813) 274 For enclosing 
and cultivating those intercommonable lands, which at this 
time occupy so laige a portion of the area of the distiict. 

Interco’inmonage. [f. as prec. + -age, after 
Commonage.] The practice of sharing with others, 
esp. of using common pasture. 

1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argenis 355 This enter-com- 
monage ; this confusion ; not friends, not brothers, doe long 
with quiet endure. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 11813) 
102 The extensive downs and commons, open to a general 
intercommonage of the stock belonging to the inhabitants 
at large. 1883 Lmu Rep. 11 Q. Bench Div. 697 The value 
of the land .. unaffected by the right of inter-commonage. 

t Interco’mmoned,///- tz. Obs. [f. as prec. -i- 
-ED 1 .] a. Held in intercommonage, b. Sc. Law. 
Denounced in a writ or letters of intercommuning ; 
outlawed : see the verb. 

rtiyiS Burnet O^un Time (1765) II. 104 Those desperate 
intercommoned men who . . wander about inflaming one 
another. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) 11 . 78 Between 
the provinces of nature and chance, there lies a tract claimed 
by both, or shared in common between them. . .Within this 
intercommoned tract [etc.]. 

Xnterco'miuouer. [f. as prec. -l- -er l, after 
Commoner.] 1. One who participates with others, 
esp. in the use of common pasture. Chiefly in//. 

C1S50 Disc. Commons Weal Eng. (1893) 124 Wheare men 
are intercominers in comon feildes. a 1638 Medb Wks. 
(1677) 20 Laying both courts into one Iiath made the Jews 
and Gentiles intercommoners. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 27s A part of this common has been , . wrested 
from the intercommoneis at large, and now constitutes th« 
character of open common-field, or of Lammas ground. 

2 . Sc. Law. = Intercommuner i. 

1367 Sc. Acts Jas. VI, c. 21 That the receipter . . and 
intercommoner with sik peisones, salbe called .. as airt and 
pairt of thir thifteous deidis. 

Interco'mmoning, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 1.] 1. The action of sharing, participating, 
or associating with others ; esj>. that of using the 
same common pasture. 

<21577 Gascoigne Ferd. leronimi VlVs. (1587) 236 _Wee 
finde by experience, that such secrete entercomoiiing ofioyes 
dooeth enciease delight. 1658 Osborn Jas. Wks. (1673) 522 
No Lord of a Rich Manner would accept the offer of one 
more poor, upon the condition of enter-commoning. _ <11668 
SirW. Wai.ler Zl/w. Medit. (1839] 86 It rvasjust \vith God 
. . to turn his majesty to grass, to have his dwelling, and 
iutercommoning with the beasts of the field. 1727 Br.\dley 
Fam. Diet. s. v. Common. 1883 Sir N. Bindley in Laiu 
Rep. II Q. Bench Div, 702 At some time or other rights of 
iutercommoning over the lands were acquired. 

2 . Sc. Law. Writ of intcrcommoning \ see In- 
TERCOMMDNING 2 . 

<11715 Burnet Own 7'<«<z(i823) 11 . loi Upon that great 
number.s were outlawed : and a writ was Issued out, that was 
indeed legal, but very seldom used, called intercommoning : 
because it made all that harboured such persons , . to be 
involved in the same guilt. 

Intercommune, v. Now rare or Obs. 
Forms: 4 entre-, 3 entercomune, 6 entre-, 7-8 
intercommune. [a. AF. entreconmner : see In- 
tercommon V., and cf. Commune v. The earlier 
stress was app. co'mmune, in later examples prob. 
cotimu'ne.'] 

1. intr. To have mutual communion; to hold 
discourse or conversation with each other or with 
another. (Cf. Commune v. 6 .) 

C1374 Chaucer Troylus iv. 1326 (1354) The nature of 
pe.s mot nedes dryue. That men moste entrecomunen y-fere. 
1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. v. (Skeat) 1 . 7 Raddeste thou 
neuer howe Paris of Troye and Helaine loued togider, and 
yet had they not entrecommuned of speche. 1623 T. Scot 
Highzu. God ST- Let not man presume to iiitei commune with 
God. 1833 [.see Intercommoning vbl. sh. i], 
f 2. To have intercourse, relations, or connexion, 
esp, in .S’!:. Law, with rebels or denounced persons. 

C1374 [see Intercommuning vbl. si. 1]. C1449 Pecock 
Repr. I. X. 49 How fer. .he schal strecche him silf. .and not 
enteicomune with eny other cralt in conclusions and treuthis. 
1555 W, Watreman Fardle Facions 11. xi. 241 That parte 
of Aabia-.wher it entiecommuneth with Jewry on the one 
side, and with Egipt on the other, a 1639 Spottiswood Hht. 
Ch. Scot. VI. (1677) 376 The Noblemen .. came in and made 
offer of their service, giving surety not to reset nor intei- 
commune with the Rebels. 1681 Proclain. in Wodrow 
Hist. Ch. Scot. (1722) 11 . App. 78 That ye . . prohibit and 
discharge all our subjects . . to reset, supply, or inter- 
commune with the .said Earl. 1828 CoL. Young in 
Bentiuim’s Whs. (1843) XI- 8 They cannot eat or drink, 
intermarry and intercommune together. 

1 3. To participate in the use of the same pasture 
or the like, Obs, 


1601 Holland I. 272 Their very concurrents, .who 
would intei commune with them, and rob them of their prey. 

+ 4 . trails. Sc, To denounce by letters or writ 
of intercommuning ; hence, to prohibit ‘ intercom- 
miming with’. (Cf. Intekcommon v. 5.) Obs. 

168. in Somers Tracis 1 . 386 Not daring to appear, he is 
denunced and intercommuned. 1681 Land. Gas. No. 1648/4 
Preachers. .E.xcommunicated, Intercommuned, or Declared 
Fugitives upon a Process intented against the said Tennants. 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scott. (iSiS) 11 . 12 For atrocious crimes 
. the chief or laird was condemned in absence and inter- 
cemmuned, as they call it, or outlawed. 

Hence Intercommune sb., an act of intercom- 
muning ; mutual communion or conversation. 

1820 Coleridge Af/A to J.H. Green 14 Jan. (1895] 704, I 
must therefore defer our philosophical intercommune till 
the Sunday after. 

Intercommuned, ///.«. Sc. Law. NowA^A/. 
[f. pi ec. (sense 4) -1- -ed 1.] Denounced in letters 
of intercommuning; prohibited from being com- 
municated with or entertained ; outlawed. 

1680 Hickes Spir. Popery 63 Mr. Welsh and other Trai- 
terous, Intercommuned, and Rebellious Preacheis. 1816 
Scott Old Mori, xiii. You saw and entertained him, know- 
ing him to be an intercommuned traitor. 1895 Crockett 
Jlen IIoss Hags xvii. 119 Ihe diagoons. .searched every 
nook and corner for intercommuned fugitives. 

luterco'mmuner. [f. as prec. + -er i.] 

1 . Sc. Lazv. One who holds intercourse or corre- 
spondence with a person denounced by law. Now 
Hist. 

1620 in Row Hist. Kirk (Wodrow Soc.) 270 The inler- 
comrauners and resetters of jesuils. 1737 J. Ciumberlavnd 
St. Gt. Brit. 418 (Scotland} Resetteis of thieves or inter- 
communers with them .. aie guilty of Felony. 1849 Jas. 
GKAhT Kifhaldy o/Cr. XV. 147 Denounced those who had 
intercourse with them, as inlercoinmuners with rebels. 

t 2 . One who conducts negotiations between 
parties; a mediator. Obs. rare~^. 

1638 R. Eaillie Lett. 22 July, We agreed, on condition 
that . . the intercommuneis should engage their honour . . 
that in the lueantinie there should no munition at all . . be 
put into the house. 

lutercommunica'ble (imtmk^mi/rnikab’l), 
a. [f. Intercommunicate v., after Communicable.] 
Capable of or suitable for intercommunication. 

1822 Edin. Rev. XXXVI. 537 This matter is not inter- 
communicable from one person to another. 1854 De 
Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. II. 83 Any pronunciation 
whatever that should be articulate, apprehensible, and inter- 
comiuunlcable, such as might differentiate the words. 

Hence Imtercominii-iiioabiTity'. 

1884 ipf/j Cent. Feb. 336 The intercommunicahility of 
Scarlatina and Diphtheria tunder cert<Tin conditions). 

Intercommunica,te (i-nlajkpmiri'nikeh), V. 
Also 6-7 enter-, [f. ppl. stem of Anglo-Lat. in- 
tercommunicare to have intercourse with each other 
(1401 in Du Cange) ; see Inter- i b and Commu- 
nicate, and cf. F. entrecommuniquer (16th c.).] 

1 . intr. To communicate mutually, hold com- 
munication with each other; to have mutual 
intercourse ; to have free passage into each other. 

1586 [see Intercommunication i]. 1706 Phillips', Toinier- 
communicate, to communicate mutually, or one with another. 
1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1 . 530/2 The branchial chambeis 
intercommunicate both above and below this septum. 1870 
Rolleston M «<■/«. Xz/i’ 45 The anterior and posterior sur- 
faces of the bodies of the vertebrte. .intercommunicate. 1874 
Helps Soc. Press, x. 143 Lest we should live in sets, and 
should not intei communicate freely. 

2 . irans. To communicate, impait, or tiansmit 
to and from each other. 

1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 1170 The rales . . receive 
one from another, and intercommunicate the lights, as they 
be sent to and fro. 1633 Earl Manch. AlMondo (1636) 200 
When the faculties both of will and undeistandiiig doe 
intercommunicate their ravishments. 

Hence Intercoramu'nicated, -ing ppl, adjs. 

1852 G. Wilson Reid v. 102 It is placed in connection by 
means of intercommunicating fibres. 1853 Q. Rev. Sept. 
329 A prepared and intercommunicated dialogue. 1^1 
W. M. Ramsay in A ihemenrn 5 Sept. 327/3 Without actually 
seeing the country it is difficult to comprehend thoroughly 
the relation of its parts and the intercommunicating routes. 

Intercommunicate (-k/iniw-nik/t), ppl. a, 
[f. as prec.: see -ate".] = Intercommunicated ; 
characteiized by reciprocal communication. 

1851 Ruskin lilod. Painters II. iil. i, iv. § ii Such differ- 
ence is secuied in the feelings as shall make fellowship itself 
moie delightful, by its inter-comraunicate chaiacter. 

Intercommunication, (-k^miffuikjijon). 
Also 6-7 enter-, [ad. Anglo-Lat. iutercommuni- 
edtio (1406 in Du Cange) : see Intebcommunioate 
V. and Communication.] 

1 . The action or fact of communicating with each 
other ; intercourse. 

1586 T. Bright Treat. Melancholy xii. 56 These haue each 
of them, but one quality : file hole, ayer moist .. if they 
should haue twaine, then must they needes either entercom- 
municate, or two qualities concuire with the firste matter : 
entercommunication is there none : for then should they 
not be the elements of other thing.s seeing they should be 
elements of ech other. 1829 Southey Lett. (1856) IV. 149 
When you and I had moie leisure for an inter-communica- 
tion, of which I have.. made profitable use. 1846 Grote 
Greece ii, iii. II. 362 Those causes which tended to bring 
about inci eased Hellenic intercommunication. 

2 . The mutual imparting of ideas or information ; 
interchange of speech ; mutual conference. 


1603 Florio Montaigne ii. \ii. (1632) 231 Even in hea.sB, 
that have no voice at all, .. we easily inferre there is some 
other nieane of entercommunication. 1833 L. Ritchiu 
IV and. by Loire 255 .“V brief question, and a monosyllable in 
repli', wa.s their only intercommunication. 1871 Darwin 
Desc. Man I. ii. 58 Ants have considerable powers of inter- 
communication by means of their antennae. 

3 . Passage to and fro by connecting channels or 
lines of communication. 

1866 Ow'EN Anal. Vertebr. 1 . vii. 510 The free intercom- 
munication between the basal spaces into which the aui ides 
open. 

lutercommu'iiicative, rare. [f. Inter- 
communicate V., after Communicative.] Charac- 
terized by, or adapted for, intercommunication. 

<11641 Bp. Movm.\cu Acts Mon. (1642)3 This Church 
. . is made up out of many diverse Portion, . .inler-conimuni- 
cative oiie with another. 1868 Daily Tel. 24 hlar. 4/1 That 
stir and iiitercommunicatlve talk . . which marks that honour- 
able members aie in a state of special cuiiositj’. 1885 G. 
Meredith Diana 11 , i. 10 Charm, wit, aidour, interconimu- 
nicative quickness, and kindling beauty. 

Intercommu'nicator. rare. [f. as prec., 
after Communicator.] An agent or means of inter- 
communication. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. iB 8 a Academy 24 Dec. 
459 A monthly periodical intended as an ‘intercommuni- 
cator ' for antiquaries, bibliophiles and other investigators. 

Intercoiumuning", vbl. sb. [f. Intekcom- 
mune V. (q. v. for stress) -f -ing '.] 

1 . Mutual conversation, discourse, or intercourse. 

<; 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. vii. 44 (Camb. MS.) [For] 

defawte of vn-vsage and entiecomunynge of marchaun- 
dise. 1574 Wihtgift Dc/. Aunsw. it. \Vks. (Parker Soc.) 1 . 
260 Participation and intei communing of the churches to- 
gether, by councils and assemblies. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 220 To be selected for his intercommunings by a 
man like him. .was something. 

2 . Sc. Law. The holding of intercourse or having 
dealings with a person legally proscribed. Letter 
(or tvrii') of intercommuning-. a letter issued by 
the Privy Council, or other authoiity, prohibiting 
intercourse with the person or persons named in it. 
Now Hist. 

1646 Bp. Maxwell Burd. Tssach. in Phenix_ (170B) II. 300 
Upon the .same Remonstrance goeth out a Wiit, which there 
they call Letters of Intercommuning. .the Intent is, _ that 
none of the King’s Subjects commune or confer with him . . 
otherwise, the Intercommuner is to be judg'd and reputed 
to be a Rebel of the same guiltiness. 1761-2 Hume 11 ist. 
Eng. (1806) V. Ixvi. 59 Several writs of intercommuning 
were now is.sued .against the hearers and preachers in con- 
venticles. _<£i8o6 YoxlHsi. Jas. 11 , 'p, (1S08) 110 Letters 
had been issued by government, forbidding the inteicom. 
mulling with persons vvho had neglected, or refused, to 
appear befoie the privy council, when cited for the aboie 
Climes. 

+ 19 . Under intercommuning'. prosciibed by 
letters of inlei communing, Obs. 

1679 Land. Gas. No. 1406/2 Whereas there are severid 
Persons under Caption and Intercommuning in the said 
Shire for sevei.al Causes [etc.]. 

Intercommunion (-kpmiw'nion, -yan). [f. 
Inter- 2 a -h Communion.] 

1 . Communion or fellowship one with another; 
intimate intercouise. 

<i i76i_ L.wv The. Relig, ii, (R.), To pi event any intimate 
connections, or. .an entire intercommunion with the idola- 
trous religions round them. 1839 Yeowell A nc. Brit.Ch. 
Pref. (1847) 4 Unity and intercomniunion of the various 
branches of the visible church of Christ. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xix. 371 The Reformation had suspended religious 
inteicoinmuiiioii. 

2 . The mutual action or relation between things 
in regard to functions. 

1817 Coleridge X<V. 57 The incomprehensibility., 
of intercommunion between substances that have no one 
property in common. 1872 H. Macmillan True Vinefu 
250 There is nothing to hinder the intercommunion of vital 
substances and impulses between the branch and the vine. 
1875 Jowett X/aZo (ed. 2) III. 419 When all these studies 
leach the point of intercommunion and connection with one 
another. 

Intercommunity (-kf?mi/ 7 'mti). [f. Intee- 

2 a -I- Community.] The quality of being common 
to various parties ; the condition of having things 
in common or of participating in the same things. 

1587 Fleming Contn. Holhished III. 3576/2 The fiogs, 
who .. would needs tas misliking their present intercoin- 
munitie of life) . . sue to Jupiter for a king. 1747 Ld. Lyt- 
telton Obs. Conveis. Paul 30 The Genius of Paganism 
allowed an Intercommunity of WoLshlp. 1830 Mackintosh 
Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 I. 9 The intercommunity of the 
technical teims of science in Europe having been., broken 
down by the Germans. 1847 Hamilton Sabbath iii, 

{1848) 86 Hospitality and alms succeeded to intercommunity 
of property. 

Intercomparisou, -complexity, etc, : see 
Inter-, pref. 

Intercondylar (-kg-ndilai). [f. Inter- 4 a -h 
L. condyliis, a. Gr. icovSvLos knuckle.] Situated 
between condyles or rounded bone-ends. 

1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1887 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
Intercoiuiylar line, a transverse line on the lower end of 
the femur separating the patellar fossa from the popliteal 
fossa. Intercondylar notch, the deep notch which separates 
the condyles of the femur behind. 

Intercondyloid (-k^mdiloid), a, Anat, [See 
prec. and Condyloid.] =prec. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl, Anat, II. 167/1 The intercondyloid 
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notch. 1854 OwuN Skcl. i5- Teeth in Circ. Sc., Or^au. Nat. 
I. 22s They are beparaled by an ‘ intercondyloid ’ tract, fiom 
the fore part of which there usually rises an iiitei condyloid 
tuberosity. 

Interconfessional, -confound : see Inter-. 
Interconnect (-k^ne-kt), v. [Inter- i b.] 
trans. To connect each with, the other; to connect 
by reciprocal links. Chiefly Kwpa.pple. 

i86s Masson if £C. Brit. Philos. 27 The different depart- 
ments of speculative inquiry are obviously interconnected. 

piimctes Congr. Council U. S. 64 Among the ancients 
religion and the state were closely interconnected and 
dependent on each other. Atlantic Rlonthly Aug. 225 
These are all niter connected by a network of canals. 

Interconnexion, -connection (-iTiic-k- 
Jan). [Inter- 2 a.] Mutual connexion. 

1822-56 De Quincev Co/tfess. (1862) 232 A little attention 
will show the strictness of the inter-connection. 1857-8 
Sr..vRS Aihan. 10 It i.s not likely that two realms of being 
lie closely proximate, .and yet have no inter-connexion. 

Intercontine'ntal, a. [lNpE-4c.] Situated 

or subsisting between, or connecting, different conti- 
nents ; including persons of different continents. 
1855 in Hyde Clares En^. Die t. 1887 Times (weekly ed.t 

1 July 11/4 Interoceanic Canals and intercontinental rail- 
ways. 1894 Chicago Ad7'nnce 25 Oct. 121/1 As a conse- 
quence of its inter-continental position, .Corinth early became 
celebrated for rUs wealth and luxury. 1896 Cuir. Hist. 
(Buffalo, N,Y.) VI. 675 An intercontinental combination of 
Fenians, Russian Nihilists in the U.S. and anarchists. 

Interconvertible (-kpava'jiib’l), a. [Inter- 

2 a.] Mutually convertible ; interchangeable. 
1802-1Z Bi NTHAM Ration, yudic. Evid. (1827) III. 219 

.Such evidentiary fact and such priircipal fact are intercon- 
vertible e.xpressions. 1882 Cornh. Mag. June 715 A belief 
..that eveiything in nature is interconyerlible. 1895 B. 
Kidd Soc. Evolut. i.\. 264 The two being often used as 
interconvertible terms by anthropologists. 

Hence InterconvertihiTity ; Interconvcrti- 
bly adv. 

1811-31 Bcntham Logic i.x. Wks. 1843 VIII. 270 As if the 
two appellatives were .. synonyirrous and interconvertrbly 
entployable. 1883 J. A. Fakrek in Coruh. Mag. XLVII. 466 
The iirterconvertrbility of Zeus, or Odin, or India with the 
animal creation. 

Intercoraeoid, -corallita, -cosmic, etc. : 
see Inter- 

Intercostal (-k^r'slal), a. and sb. [ad. mod. 
L. inter coslal-is, f. Inter- 4 a + L. costa lib : see 
CosT.VL. Cf. F. inicrcostalii^-^ii in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. Situated between the ribs, a. Anat. 
with reference to the ribs of the body. 

1597. E. M. tr. Guillenteau's Fr. Chirurg, 19/2 Betweeno 
the ribbes and the inter-costalle muscles. iSig Ckooke 
Body of Man 356 The rnidriffe and the intercostall muscles. 
1741 A. Monro Anat. (ed. 3) 224 The Channel for the inter- 
costal Vessels is not to be found. 1800 Med. frnl. IV. 343 
The intet costal net vc was considered by many physicians 
of this centiiry, as a continuation of the««w?rj vagus. Mod, 
He is suffering from inteicostal iheumatisrn. 
to. transf, ; esp, in shipbuilding. 

1658 Evllyn Fr. Card. (1675I 150 The change of their 
colour, and the intercostal yellowness, which is a sufficient 
index of their maturity. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shifbidld. i. 7 
A keelson with intercostal plates. i8go W. J. Gordon 
Foundry 66 Such a keel is ‘ intercostal ’. 

B. sh. pi. Intercostal parts, a. Anat, The in- 
tercostal muscles, nerves, arteries, etc. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Med. IFAj'. Vocab., Intercostals . . 
nerves, so called, because ,. they run between the ribs. 
c 1720 AV. Giuson Farrier’s Guide 1. iii. (1738) 22 The Inter- 
costals compose all the Flesh that we observe to fill up the 
Spaces between the Ribs. 1872 Huxley Phys. iv. 86 Two 
sets of muscles, called intercostals. 1899 Mouth Mar. 311 
The ball, .has wounded one of the intercostals. 
b. transf. in shipbuilding. 

1883 Nares Conslr. Ironclad 5 The parts between tire 
frames being called intercostals. 

Hence Interco'stally adv. 

1874 Thearle Naval Arclut, 93 Two longitudinals are 
fitted above the turn of the bilge, where the floor plates do 
not extend. Each of these is worked intercostally between 
all the frames. Ibid. nS The stringer being connected to 
both the bottom plating and bracket by pieces of angle-iron 
worked intercostally. 

Interco;sto-hu'meral, a, Anat, [f. comb, 
form of prec. + Humeral.] Connected with the 
intercostal parts and the humerus. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 423 The first intercosto- 
humeral nerve is of large size. 1868 Holden Anat (ed. 3) 
22.t The perforating branch of the second intercostal nerve 
. . is larger than the others, and is called the ‘ intercosto- 
liumeral’, because it supplies the integuments of the arm. 

Intercotyloid, -county, etc. ; see IsTm-po-ef, 
Intercourse (imtarko^Js), sb. Also 5-7 en- 
tercourse, (6 -cours). [a. OF. entrecours ex- 
change, commerce (Godef. ; in AF. also -course'), 
f. entrecorre to run between L. intercurrere : 
see Iktercur, Course. Cf. the L. abl. intercursn 
‘ by intervention and med.L. intercursus.] 

1 . Communication to and fro between countries, 
etc. ; mutual dealings between the inhabitants of 
different localities. In early use exclusively with 
reference to trade, and hence sometimes = com- 
merce, traffic ; now in more general sense. 

a. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 368 She. .besought theKynge 
that his marchauntes myght vse their entercour.se into 
Flaundres as they before lymes had done, a 1548 Hall 
Chrou., Hen. VIII 60 b, Straungiers . . take the ly vinge 


from all the artificers, and the enlercoursp from all mer- 
chauntes. 1584 Cog.an Hasjen Health ccxvii. (1636) 239 God 
hath divided his blessings, that., one Countiy might have 
entercourse with an other. 1623 Bingham Xenophon 57 
They had free entercourse of trade one with another. 1669 
Gale Crt. Gentiles i. i. iv. 23 Their vicinitie, and yiutual 
entei courses, made the Jews passe under their neighbors 
names. 

jS. 1473 Rolls Parlt. VI. 6s/r The . - Company .. have 
had and used free and frendely communication and inter- 
cuise of Mai chaundise with his Subgett.s._ 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy. II. 178 He wil not but niaiiitaiiie y‘ faith promised her, 
& the intercourse in due force. 1656 Burton's Diary (1826) 
1 . 181 The intercourse merchants are many of them traders 
into the Spanish countries, which are your enemies. Ibid., 
Whether the city or the merchants of the inteicourse should 
pay it. 1803 Med. fruLpA. 405 The almost innumerable 
means of intercourse now introduced into most paits of this 
island. 1863 Lyull Antiq. Man 40 It is clear that the 
Ohio mound-builders had commercial intercourse with the 
natives of distant regions. 

2 . Social communication between individuals ; 
frequent and habitual contact in conversation and 
action ; dealings. 

1547-64 Bauldwin Mor. Philos, v. iii. (Palfr.), Men, be- 
tween whom happeneth to be eiiteicour.se or familiarity. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosntogr. Introd. (1682) 7 That civil Enter- 
course, and mutual Society which the nature of Mankind 
doth most delight in. rti7i4 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. li. 244 
For justifying himself, he [Sir Thomas More] wrote a full 
account of all the intercourse he had with the Nun and 
her complices. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 160 F 6 Those 
with whom time and intercourse have made us familiar. 
1852 Dickens Let. to Mrs. Watson 5 Aug., We looked 
forwaid to \ ears of unchanged intercourse. 

b. Willi of{=\a. respect of, as regards). 

1613 PuKCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 163 Amongst all which 
was peace, hut no inteicourse of mairiages in differing 
Sects. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. lit. 174 [They] 
have friendly and mutuall entercouise of affections, actions, 
custonies, habits. 

c. pi. Now rare. 

1742 Richardson Pamela IV. 220 Disengaging myself 
from all Inteicouises that have given you Uneasiness. 1748 
Hartley Ohserv. Man i. iii. 311 Their former Intercourses 
with the Israelites. 1804 A. Ranken Hist. France III. i. 
V. 75 New scenes, objects and intercourses enlarged his 
views. 1855 Ht. hlAiniNEAU (1877) II. 446 My 

hours are now best spent in affectionate intercourses. 

d. yexual conne.xion. 

1798 Maltiius Popnl , I. ii. (1806) I. 2t note . An illicit 
intercourse between the sexes. 1804 Aberneihy Surg, 
Obs. 143 Propagated by promiscuous intercouise, 

3 . Communion between man and that which is 
spiritual or unseen. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 145 He suffered other 
nations to walke in vanitie, as though they had not any 
entercourse or any thing to do with him. 1S97 Hooker 
Eccl. Pol. v. xxiii. § i His heavenly inspirations and our 
holy desires are as so many Angels of entercourse and com- 
merce betweene God and us. 1649 Roberts Clayis Bibl. 
354 The sweet entercourse and communion betwixt God, 
and his Church. 1727 De Foe Hist. A-^par. Introd. (1840) 
2 It does not follow that there is no intercourse or com- 
munication between the world of spirits and the woild we 
live in. i860 Posey Min. Proph. 605 A devout intercourse 
with God. 

1 4 . Communication of ideas ; discourse, conver- 
salion, discussion. Obs. (exc. as included in z). 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Xent (1826) 421 After some 
eiitercourses, and when they had agreed upon a plat of 
their businesse. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xl. § 4. 144 
After much inter-course, and many intreaties passed, at 
length . . he accepted their offer. 1660 R. Coke Power 
Subj. 259 To these may be added a profound Judgement 
in the affaires both of Church & State, how much it appeared 
in the former, appears in the entercourse between him and 
Master Hinderson. 1692 Ray Dissol. World 38 This Tra- 
dition . .which they could not receive from the Greek Philo- 
sophers or Poets, with whom they had no entercourse. 

1 5 . Intercommunication between things or parts. 

1626 Bacon Ay/a/iif 700 We see plainly what an Intercourse 
there is between the Teeth, and the Organ of the Hearing, 
by the taking of the end of a Bow between the Teeth, and 
striking upon the String. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 95 
This Caspian Sea, which.. has no commerce or entercourse 
with any Sea, except .. it be subterianean. 1661 Boyle 
Spring of Air i. v. (1682! 12 When the Mercurial Cylinder . . 
has at the other end of it Air, kept from any Entercourse 
with the Atmosphere. 1787 '^vsre Angling igd., 2) 126Tho.se 
[rivers] that have a more immediate intercourse with the sea, 
participate of its influences, and have the same vicissitudes. 
+ b. A means or way of intercommunication. 
1660 Boyle Ne^o Exp. Phys. Mech. xli. 333 We thought 
fit to open.. an intercourse betwixt the Air in the Receiver, 
and that without it. 1781 Hist. Eur. in A7in. Reg. 14/1 
Smaller armed vessels .. master of all the channels and in- 
tercourses, as well as of the adjoining sea. 
t6. Passage in; entrance. Obs. 

1598 Stow Swa. xxv. (1603) 226 A doore of entercourse 
into this garden. 1658 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 293 Where 
both the sun and air have free entrecourse. 

7 . Continuous interchange or exchange <y^(letters, 
etc.). Now rare. 

1576 YiCEismo fa7iopl, Epist. 130, I will not write .. what 
I thinke toucheing the weale publique . . because the inter- 
course of suche letters are daungerous. 1667 Milton P. L. 
IX. 238 This sweet intercourse Of looks and smiles. 1729 
Butler Serin. Forgivefuss Wks. 1874 II. 106 The first 
offence ..becomes the occasion of entering into a long in- 
tercourse of ill offices. x8i8 Jas. Mill AVIA hidia II. v. i. 
344 An active intercourse of letters and mes.sengers ensued. 
1828 D’Israeli Chas. I, II. ii. 54 These letters were after- 
wards followed by an intercourse of civilities. 

+ 8. Interchange of one thing with another ; al- 
ternation. Obs, 


1571 Golding Cahdu on Ps. xix. 2 The ordeily intercourse 
of dayes and nightes so fitly succeding. 1613 Puhlhas 
Pilgrimage it. viii. (1614) 137 Yet had the Kingdome of 
Judah their entercouises of corruption and leforination, 
according as they had good or bad kings. 1621 Quarles 
Argalus (J- P. (1678) 14 The entei courses Of whose mixt 
fortunes taught her tender heart To feel the self-same joy, 
the self-same smart. 1655 H. Vaughan Siltx Scini , Man 
i, Birds like watchful clocks the noiseless date, And inter- 
course of times divide. 

9. t a. The fact of coming between or inter- 
vening ; intervention ; an intervening course or 
space ; an interval. Obs. 

a 1586 Sidney A rcadia vi. (1590) 487 The Arcadian plaines, 
beautified by the intercourse of many forrests. 1589 Nasiie 
Anat. Absurd. Ep. Ded. 3 But from such entercourse of 
excuse, let my vnschooled indignities conuert themselves to 
your courtesie. 1645 Pagitt Hei'csiogr. (i66z) 8 Tliiee 
courses of meat, but between them theie was an entei course, 
for the king accused a man of treason and cut off his head 
and returned again. 

t b. Inlervenlion on the part of some agent, 

1586 Ferne Bias. Gejiirie 67 By the intercourse of the 
Kiiiges royall assent adhibited by the hande of his heralde. 
1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral. To Rdr. 6 [It] is effected 
immediately by the. .arme of God, without the intercourse 
of natuiall causes. 1646 J. Gregory Notes Obs. (1650) 115 
If we betake our selves to this other way, one onely enter- 
course of Oninipoteiicy will serve the tuine. 

t Intercourse, V. Ohs. rare, [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To um thiough, run across. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. liii. § i. 272 Two colours occu- 
pying halfe the flower, or intercoiir.sing the whole flower 
with streakes and oiderly streaiiies. 1611 Florid, I/itc7cor- 
rcre, to entercourse or run. 

2. To have intercourse with. 

1571 Hanmer Chro7i. Irel. (1633) 53 Entercoursing with 
domesticall and forraigtie students. 

Intereoxal, -cranial, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Intercross (imtaikr^s), sb. [Inter- 2 a,] An 
instance of cross-breeding or cross-feitilization. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 101 Both in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, an occasional intercro.ss with a dis- 
tinct individual [ed. 1873, between distinct individuals] is a 
law of nature. 

Intercross (intaiki^-s), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1. trans. a. To cross each other (also intr. for 
rejl,). b. To lay or place across each other. 

1711 Shaftesb. Cha7-ac. (1737) III. 184 Various shapes 
and colours agreeably mixt, and rang’d in lines, intercrossing 
without confusion. 1817 Collridge_ Lay Serm. in Blog- 
Lit. (18S2) 379 X vast idol, framed of iron bais interciossed, 
which formed .. an immense cage. i8zi Lamb Ella Ser. i. 
St. /Vt/e/iriMC, This is the day on which. -Valentines cross 
and intercross each other at every street and tui tiing, 1858 
G. Macdonald Phantasies iv. 37 Golden and red . . fires 
crossed and interciossed each other. 

2, intr. Of plants or animals of different stocks 
or species : To breed or propagate with each other. 
Also trans. in pass. 

1859 Darwin Orig, Spec. iv. 101 If . . all hermaphrodites 
do occasionally intercioss with other individuals [etc.]. 
1863 Bates IVhAAwacwri. (1864) 15 Ants, mre thus enabled 
to intercross with members of distant colonies. 1878 Darwin 
in Life ir Lett. (1887) III. 162 The . . offspring must inter- 
cross one with another. 1880 — in Nature XXL 207/1 The 
almost uiiivcisal sterility of species when intercro.ssed. 
Hence Intercrossing vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1859 Darwin Orig. Spec. iv. 96 On the Intercrossing of 
Individuals. 1876 Times 4 Oct., Inter-crossing and over- 
lapping lines of light. 1878 Bell Gege7ihaur' s Comp. A 7iat. 
395 In otheis the muscular layer is .. composed of inter- 
crossing bands. 

Intercrural (intaikruo'ral), a. Anat. [Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between the crura, legs, or limbs, of 
the body, or of some part of it : see Crus 2 . 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xviii. 148 It is my inter- 
crural Pudding. 1839-47 Todd Cycl, A7iat. III. 673/1 The 
depression, .which separates them, is the intercrural. .space. 
1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeveiis Zool. II. 739 Inter- 
crural membrane mostly small or none. 1888 Rolle.ston & 
Jackson A7ii/n. Life 415 Intercrural cartilages which are 
placed intervertebrally. 

Intererust, -crystallize, -cultural, -curl, 
etc. : see Inter- 

t Intercu'r, Obs. Also 6 entercorre, 6-7 
intercurre. [ad. L. interctirrere, f. inter be- 
tween + cui'rere to run ; in early use, through 
OF. entrecorre (Godef.).] 

1. intr. To run, come, or pass between persons 
or things. 

1527 St, Papers He?!. VIII^ I. 237, I was sent as your 
Lieutenant, being alwales propice and redy to entercorre, as 
a lovyng niynister, for the encrease of amyte bitweiie Your 
Highnes and hym. 1545 Raynold Byrth Manky/ide_ 1. x. 
(1634) 36 Like as the earth doth intercurre and intermingle 
it selfe between and among the small fibres, .of rootes. 1625 
UssHER A nsw. Jesuit 468 The first beginning . . is a sanctified 
heartj the last end the seeking of Gods glone, and faith 
working by loue must intercurie betwixt both. 

2. To come between, or in the course of ; to 
intervene, come in the way. 

ciSSS Harpsfield Divorce He??. VIII (Camden) pg Be- 
cause it [their untrue assertion] doth often intercurre in their 
book, we will here make answer for the_ whole. iS 9 * 
Babington Notes Ge7iesis xxi. (1637) 71 Matrimony ceaseth 
not to bee the holy ordinance of God, though these troubles 
..intercurre. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. ii. ti- i- x. 207_With 
this Series of Years .. doth intercur another Succession ot 
High Priests. 

Hence f IntercuTring ppl. a., intervening. 

i6ir Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 47 - 661 Wee will 
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ha‘;teii now to the last Act .. onely we will first remember 
some intercurring matters. 

Intercurrence (intaik^'rens). [f. next: see 
-ENCB.] Intervention ; an intervening occurrence. 

1603 Holland Phitetrch’s Mor. 1335 There may he provi- 
dence, and the least intercurrence of fortune. 1661 Boyle 
Phys. Ess., Hist. Fluid, xvi, We may proceed to consider 
what fluidity salt-petre is capable of without the intercui- 
rence of a liquor. i68z Sir 'T. Browne Chr. Mor. i. § 29 To 
be sagacious in such intercurrences is not Superstition, but 
waiy and pious Discretion. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. IV. 
401 Epithelial_ casts are also occasionally found, and must 
be held to indicate the intercurrence of tubal catarrh. 

So t Intercu'rrency. Ohs. rare~\ 

1670 H. SxunBR Plus Ultra 40 The intercurrencies of 
irregulai and unknown particles, like to moats in. .a Glass. 

Intercurrent (intoiktrrenl), a. (^^.) [ad. L. 
intercurnnt-em, pr. pple. of intercwrcre to In- 
I’EtiooE.] That runs or comes between. 

1 . t a. Of material things : Coining in between 
others ; lying or situated, between. Obs. 

1636 W. D. tr. Comenius' Gate Eat. Uni. § 41. 17 The 
Caidinal winds ..with their middle, and the other inter- 
current ones. 1663 Hooke Microgr. i6q Some very easie 
way of sepal ating the pulp or intercurrent juices 1682 
Grew Ueget. Roots § 39 Yielding to the inteicuiTent Fibres 
of the Parenchyma, c 1683 E. Halley in Naval Chron. 
VIII. 119 This shoalness of the sea, and the intercurrent 
continents, aie the reason. 

To. Of time, the course of events : Intervening. 
i6it Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. iii. § 16. 385 By many his 
intercurrent actions.. he may iustly be cleared of th.at im- 
putation. 1614 Raleigh Hist. World iii. (1634) 16 A longer 
space of time intercurrent. 1677 R. Cary Chronol. ii. ii. in. 
XX. 268 The intercurrent dispositions of the Times under 
the Persian and Macedonian, jEgyptian Monarchies. 1883 
F. W. _H. Myers .Frj., Mod., Mazzini (1885) s Alfieri — his 
republicanism .strangely complicated by an intercurrent 
passion for high-born dames. 1887 F. Robinson Waiw Relig. 
Med. 82 The Book of Job affords a sufficient refutation ; no 
intercurrent paradox meets us there. 

t C. Of messengers ; Passing to and fro between 
parties. Ohs. 7‘are~~^. 

1663 Manley Grotius' Loiu C. Warres 663 The Embas- 
sadors could not be drawn to agree .. Nor was there any 
better progress by intercurrent Messengers. 

2 . spec, in Med. a. Of a disease : Occurring 
during the progress of another disease. Also, Re- 
curring at intervals. Formerly (of a fever), Hap- 
pening at any period of the year, as distinguished 
from those confined to particular seasons. 

1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit.'ti. 189 Some Fevers may 
deservedly be reckoned among the Intercurrent. 1837 
Dunglison Med. Lex. 504 Intercurrent Pneumonia. 1869 
E. A. Parkes Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 493 The low inter- 
current inflammations which occur in scurvy. 1877 Ericii- 
.SEN Surgery I. ii Slow recoveries, often interrupted by 
intercurrent diseases. 

b. Of the pulse : Having an extra beat. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pulse-Watch 49 An intercurrent 
Pulse is unequal in Crebrity, when one Pulse happens more 
than usual. 1837 E)unglison_ Med. Lex.^ 303 The pulse 
in such cases [of intercadence] is said to be intercurreut. 

f B. sb. An intervening circumstance or event; 
an incident. Obs. rare~^. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's .Mor. 1224 Fortune .. having 
diversified.. our enterprise, like a plaie or enterlude, with 
m.-iny dangerous intercun ents, was assistant and ran with us. 

Hence "interciTrrently adv., in an intercurreut 
manner. 

1883-8 Fagge & Pye-Siiith Prate. Med. (ed. 2) I. 175 
Examples of relapse occurring ‘ intercurrently '. • 

InterCUrsa'tioU. rare. [n. of action from 
L. intercursdre, freq. of intercurrh'e : see Inter- 
cob.] The action of running between, or coming 
in the way of anything. 

1813 T. Busby Lucretius v. Comm, xviii, Scheinerus 
asserts that they [the scintillations of the stars] proceed 
from the iiitercislons of their several species darting to the 
eye, which he attributes to vapoious intercursations. 

f IntercUTsitor. Obs. rare “h [Inter- i a -P 

COKSTTOR.] A messenger between parties. 

1603 Harbnet Pop. Impost, xxii. 144 An Intelligencer or 
Iiitercursitor betweene them, that may in a trice relate to 
the one what the other hatii done or said. 

t IntercU't, V. Obs. rare. Also *j enter-. 
[Inter- i a.] trans. T o cut into, to divide by, or 
as by, cutting ; to intersect. Hence f Intercu't- 
tiBg vbl. sb. 

1611 Florio, Intercidere, to entercut. Ibid., Iiitercisiotie, 
a cutting off or betweene, an entercutting. 1660 Howell 
Parly Beasist. s The Couiitrey,.so iiitercutt, and indented 
with the Sea, or fresh navigable Rivers. 1723 Bradley 
Earn. Diet. s.v. Garden, Gardens whose Level and Grounds 
are intercut with Descents of I'errasses. 

InfteTCutal, Obs. \i.'L.intercus,-cutem, 
absol. for aqtia interens ‘ intercntal water dropsy, 
(f. mler between, within + cut-em skin) + -al.] In 
intercntal water, dropsical fluid. 

1630 Ashm. Chym, Collect., Arcanum (ed. 3) 194. Tlie 
second borders upon the dropsie, and is the corruption of 
intercntal Water. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. viii. 29s 
Vesicatories let out the inteicutal water plentifulljL 

tlntercuta'neous, a. Obs. [f. late L. in- 
tercutdnedis (see prec. and Cutaneous) + -ous. 
Cf. F. intercutani (Littre).] Situated between the 
skin and flesh ; subcutaneous, Also, lying between 
the bark and stem of a tree. 

1651 Biggs New Disp. r 241 Some intercutaneous part. 


which the Phy.sitian commands to he wounded. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva 53 If it [a tree] lye prostrate with the bark 
on, which is a receptacle for a certain intercutaneous worm 
that accelerates its decay. Ibid. (1776) 363 The inteicu- 
taneous moisture endangers the tree. 

Intercystie, -dash, etc. : see Inter- 
t I’nterdeal, sb. Obs. Also enter-, [f. In- 
ter- 2 a -h Deal sb .^ ; or from Interdeal v.] 
Mutual dealing, negotiation ; intercourse ; ado. 

1391 Spenser 71 /. Huhberd 783 Thereto [he] doth his 
Courting most applie To leame the enterdeale of Pilnces 
strange. 1396 — State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 628/2 The trading 
and Intel deale with other nations lounde about. 1605 Syl- 
vester Du Bartas ll. iii. iv. Captains xot-^ That Form of 
Rule is a right Common-weal Where all the People have an 
Enterdeal. 1612 T. James yesuil's Dosmif. 44 'The lesnits 
haue continuall enterdeale with the Civill Magistrates, with 
Heretickes, and men of a suspected Religion. 

InterdeaT, v. [f. Inter- 1 b + Deal r>.] intr. 
To deal or negotiate mutually. 

ifioi D ANiEL Civ. Wars vi. xxxvi, Yorke & his side could 
not, while life remaynd. Though thus disperst, but worke 
and intei deale. 1808 W. Taylor in Ann. Rest. VI. 304 The 
great mas-, of emigrants would be young merchants, .who 
would intermarij', as well as interdeal with the Hindoos. 

Hence f InterdeaTine vbl. vA. = lNTEUnEAL sb. ; 
also f luterdeaTer, a negotiator, a mediator. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xi. § 15. 654 By the con- 
tinuall interdealings of the Prelates .. the kindling displea- 
sures were for the present allayed. 1613-18 D.aniel Coll. 
Hist, Eng. (1626) 54 He was a friend to them both, and 
would gladly bee an intei dealer for concord. 

Interdebate, -denominational, -dentil : 
see Inter- pref. 

Interdental (intardemtal), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 

1 . Situated or placed between the teeth (of a 
person or animal, or of a toothed wheel). 

1874 Knight Diet. Mech., Gear-cutting pladdue, one for 
making cog-wheels by cutting out the interdental material. 
1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg. I. 335 Moon'.s splint theiefore 
.seems to be the best interdental one we possess. 

2 . Phonology. Pronounced by placing the tip of 
the tongue between the teeth. 

1877 Sweet Handhk. Phonetics § 143 French (t) and (d) 
are dental, often also interdental. 1887 Cook tr. Sievers' 
O. E. Gtam. 104, S and originally denote without distinc- 
tion the interdental spirant which is now represented in 
Eng. by th. 

Interdepartmental, etc. : see Inter- pref. 
Interdepend (imtaad/pemd), v. [Inter- i b.] 
intr. To depend upon each other mutually. 

1848 Hare Guesses (1867) 482 Bringing them [atoms] to 
coalesce and interdepend. 1888 Hoice (N. Y.) 15 Mar., 
Under the state all rights and duties are mutual— thej' 
interdepend. 

Interdependence (imtaad/pe-ndens). Also 
-an.ee. [Inter- 2 a.] The fact or condition of de- 
pending each upon the other ; mutual dependence. 

1822 Coleridge / e 7 /, Couvers., etc. II. ^7 Unfitness for 
a state of moral and personal union and life-lmig interde- 
pendence. 1823 — Aids Rep. (1858) I. .App. C. 412 In 
social and political life this acme is inter-dependence ; in 
moral life it is independence. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. Pref. 
6 Knowledge respecting natural phenomena and their inter- 
dependence. 

I:nterdepe*ndency. [Inter - 2 a.] =prec. 

J838 Fraser's Mag. XVII. 66 $ An interdependency of the 
will revealed as a fact , . to the power _ of consciousness. 
1848 R. I. Wilbcrforce Incarnation iij. (1832) 43 That 
inteidependency of structure, which unites the different 
portions of an organic agent into a co-ordinate whole. 1889 
Mivart Truth 493 The interrelations and interdepen- 
dencies which exist between the various orders of creatures 
inhabiting this planet. 

Interdependent (imtaidipe-ndent), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Dependent each upon the other; mutually 
dependent. 

1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit. (1882) 37 Which. ..stimd. .in in- 
terdependent connection with eveiything that exists. 1879 
H. Sbenccr Data Ethics i. § 2. s Conduct is a whole, .an 
aggiegate of inter-dependent actions peiformed by an 
organism. 

Hence Interdepe’ndently, in an interdependent 

m.'inner, in mutual dependence. 

1884 H. Spencer in Contemp. Rev. June 773 A conception 
of [society] as having a natural structure in which all its 
institutions, governmental, religious, industrial, commercial, 
etc., etc. , are inter-dependently bound. 1890 Scribners Mag. 
Jan. 21 The buildings were interdependently combined. 

Interdespise (-dl'sporz),^. rare. [Inter- ib.] 
trans. To despise mutually, feel mutual-contempt 
for (each other) ; also absol. 

1840 De Quincev in Tail's Mag. VII. 38 Thej'' met, they 
saw, they interdespised. 1893 F.airbairn Christ in Mod. 
Theol. I. ii. 11. i. 232 The two great masters, .cordially inter- 
despised each other. 

Interdestructive (i^nioid/stru-ktiv), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Mutually destiuctive. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 243 There can he no 
such thing as unproductive capital; the terms are inter- 
destructive. i8t3 — in Monthly Mag, XXXV. 2x5 The 
document concerning Paradise, and the document concern- 
ing the Deluge, are inter-de.structive. 

Hence Interdestrifctiveness, mutual destruc- 
tiveness. 

1817 Godwin Mandeville II. 103 There are antipathies, 
and properties interchangeably iireconcilable and destruc- 
tive to each other .. I had found this true opposition and 
interdestructiveness in Clifford. 

Inter devour, etc. : see Inter- pref. 


t Illterdi'Ce, Carpentry. Obs. F orms ; 7 en- 
terdese, enter-, interdice, 8 enter-, intertise, 
-dnee. [Derivation obscure. 

The OF. entreloise (app. of same meaning) • — late L. 
’'Arrerto/.w ‘ something sti etched between would in Eng 
normally assume the foim *oniertesc, of which the lecoided 
enierdcse and entertise seem to be corruptions. The form 
e^tterdcse seems to have been further coriupted into e^itci--, 
hiterdisc, and perverted by pseudo-etymology into enter-, 
hiterduce, as if from L. ducere to lead ; while entertise, 
Intel ties, have suggested the foimation of the mod. sj-nonym 
Intertie.] 

A horizontal piece of timber connecting two ver- 
tical pieces ; an Intebtie. 

i6i7_ ms. Acc. . 11 . yohns Hasp., Canterb., Payd for the 
lalng in of two selles and laing in of enterdeses at Oushanes 
houss. _ 1663 GrRBirR Counsel 67 Iiiterdices and Braces 
seven inches and five inches. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
141 The Binding Interti.ses, or indeed, more properly Intei- 
cluces. Ibid. 160 Enterduce, or Entertise. 1703 T. N. City 
cY C. Purchaser Inter-ties, -dures, .. aie those .smaller 
pieces of Timber that lie Horbontally betwixt the Summers. 

Builder's Diet., Interties, Interduces. 

Interdict (i'ntozdikt), sb, Foims: a. 3 en- 
tredit, 4 enterdite. 0 . 3 interdite. 7. 3 in- 
terdiete, 7- interdict. [ME. a. OF. entredit 
(13th c. in Flatz.-Darm,), in J4th c. intredit, mod. 
F, interdit, ad. L. interdictum (from interdictus, 
pa. pple. of intcrdlcere to Interdict) to which the 
Eng. word was conformed in 1 6th c. The order 
in which the senses have been adopted in Eng. is 
the reverse of that in which they orig. arose.] 

1 . gdt. An authoritative prohibition ; an act of 
forbidding peremptorily. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Among his other fundamental laws, he 
did ordain the Intel diets and prohibitions touching entrance 
of strangers. 1671 IMilton P. R. ii. 369 These are not 
Fruits forbidden, no interdict Defends the touching of these 
vi.ands puie. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 217, I put a 
positive interdict on my looms being exhibited. 1841 
WvERS Cath. Th. in. xii. 46 In epiessible instincts and in- 
terdicts of the Conscience and the Rea.son. 

2 . Lmu. a. Roman Law. A provisional decree 
of the praetor, in a dispute of private persons re- 
lating to possession, commanding or (more usually) 
forbidding something to be done. 

1611 Florio, Interdittione . . Abo an iniunction made by 
the Magistrate, an interdict. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare Ci. 87 Ulpian saith, a,gainst that man who hath cast 
a Dam or Pile into the Sea, an Interdict is allowed him tvho 
perhaps may bee endamaged thereby. 1681 St.air/wA Law 
Scott, ye, y.xy\. §i These actions [pos.sessory] are like the 
Interdict in the Roman law, uti possidetis. 1880 Muiehead 
Gains iv. § 140 They are called decrees when he orders 
something to be done, as when he commands that something 
shall he pioduced or restoied ; interdicts, when he prohibits 
something to be done. 

b. Sc. Law. ‘ An order of the Court of Session, 
or of an inferior court, pronounced, on cause shown, 
for stopping any act or proceedings complained of 
as illegal or wrongful ’ (Bell Diet. Law Scoil .) ; 
corresponding to an Injunction in English Law. 

18 JO Act 50 Geo. Ill, c. H2 § 41 Bills of suspension and 
inteidict shall with respect to caution remain as at present, 
1876 Act ij- 40 Vkp c. 70 § 31 An interim interdict, al- 
though appealed against, shall be binding till recalled. 

3 . R. C. Ch. An authoritative sentence debarring 
a particular place or person (esp. the former) from 
ecclesiastical functions and privileges. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10257 pou hast nou . . pe pope hi- 
sout pat he relesi pe entredit. Ibid. 10393 Drede in eche 
half was vpe pis king Ion Of mansinge & entredit, & al so 
of is fon. 13^ Gowcr Coup I. 235 This pope . . Hath sent 
the bulle ofnis sentence With cursinge and enterdite. 1481 
Caxton Reynard xxviii, (Arb.) 70, I shall .. sende there an 
Inderdicte that noman shal rede ne syngen ne crystene 
chyidren ne burye the deede ne receyue sacramente. 1682 
Burnet Rights Piinces v. 177 He requires them to put the 
whole Kingdom under an Interdict. 1769 Robertson 
Chas. V (1796) III. xii. 423 Those Bulls and Interdicts .. 
made the greatest Princes tremble. 1813 Elphinstone Acc. 
Caubitl (1842) I. 265 He .. stopped the usual call to prayers, 
and suspended all the ceienionies of religion, as if the 
country were under an inteidict. 1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 
s. V., Interdicts are divided into local, peisonal, and mi.xed. 
In the fiist kind a place is intei dieted, so that no divine 
office may be celebrated or heard in it, either by the inhabi- 
tants or by stiangers. By the second kind persons are 
interdicted, so as to be debarred from using the sacraments 
or exeicising the functions prohibited, in whatever place 
they may be_. By the mixed kind both place and persons 
aie directly inteidicted — e.g. a city and its inhabitants. 

4. attrih. and Comb. 

187s Poste Gains iv. (ed. 2) 642 The mortgagor had by 
a legal fiction usucapion-possession, the moitgagee had in- 
terdict-possession, 1884 Pad Mall G. 16 Feb. 7/2 One of 
the Glendale men who was imprisoned in connection with 
the well-known inteidict case. 1898 S. Evans Holy Grnal 
28 The Interdict difficulty had pressed hardly on former 
legations against the heretics. 

Interdict (intaidi'kt), V. F orms : a. 3-4 ert- 
tiedite, 4-6 enterdite, -dyte, (4-5 entir-, en- 
tyr-), ) 3 . 5-7 interdyte, 6 intredite, interdite. 
7. 6- interdict. [ME. entredite-n, f. entredit In- 
terdict sb., after OF. entredire, pa. pple. entredit, 

ad. L. interdJeere, iiiterdict-um to interpose by 
speech, forbid by decree, f. inter between dichd 
to say, speak ; subseq. conformed, first in prefix, 
and finally in stem, to the L. ppl. stem interdict-. 
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As in the sb., the specific ecclesiastical sense was 
tbe eailiest in Kng. use.] 

1. trails. To declare authoritatively against the 
doing of (an action) or the use of (a thing) ; to 
forbid, proliibit ; to debar or preclude by or as by 
a command. 

JS02 Ord, Cryston Men (W. de W. 1506) Ji. xv. 123 All 
foule thoughtes & cai nalle desyi es to us ben interdyted and 
defended. 1581 J. lint. Haddons ehmu. Oson. 68 As well 
bycause the Gospell interdueth it, as also bycause leasoii 
reclaimeth aga3mst it. iSgz Noluniy <5 Sinnch. in Simpson 
Sch, Shahs. (tSyS) I. 329 What traitrous hand dates intei- 
dict our way? 1631 fiotiGr ( 7 nd's ylrraws Jii. § g.{. 359 
Clement 8. had .sent .. two linlls, to interdict all claime or 
title to the Ciown of England. 1725 Popf. Odyss. xiv. 2^0 
Firm wisdom interdicts the soft’ning tear. 1844 H. H. 
Wilson Bri/. India III. 461 All proceedings against the 
liawal were . .positively interdicted. 1865 Livingstonf 
lesi Pref. 8 Tlie Portuguese interdict all foieign commerce. 

2. To restrain (a person) by authority from the 
doing or use of something; to forbid to do some- 
thing; to debar or preclude from something. 
(With the legal instances cf. Intekdiction 3 and 
iNTBuniCT sh. 2.) Const. //wv, f of^ f to do some- 
thing; also with double obj. (a person a thing). 

01575 Balfour's Fracticks (1754! i_S6 Ony persoim may., 
he interdictit fia alienation, clispositioun, or making of ony 
takkis of ony bis landi.s and heritage, hot be e.vpm.sse con- 
sent and as.sent of ceitane of his kinnismen and freindis, 
quhome he pleisis to name, 1575-85 Anp. Sandys Serni, 
(Parker Soc.) 204 Who . . will exclude thee out of his king- 
dom, interdict thee his t.abernacle. 1581 Sc. Acts ^as. VI 
(ispy) c. 1 18 That the peison, at quhais_ instance the vther 
is interdlted or inbibite produce the said inteidiction and 
inhibition . . to the Clerke of the Scliire. 1600 Holland 
Livyxxv. 548 They judged him to bee a banished man., 
and interdicted the use of water and of fire. 1653 fl- Cogan 
tr. Pinto's Trav. xxvii. 107 They interdicted tli.at great 
Court from proceeding any further against them. 1713 
Stefle No. Q. 57 In Italy. .Women are. .inter- 

dicted the Pleasure.s of Society and Conversation. 1815 
Zehtca 11. 244 She is interdicted transmitting remembrance 
to old friends. 1856 Froude Hist. Eng. II. Ix. 313 The 
clergy were interdicted from indulging any longer in the 
polemic.s of theology. 1876 Act 39 <S- 40 Vici. c. 70 Sch. A, 
To interdict the defender from [etc.] and to grant inteiim 
interdict. 1880 Muirhead Gains i. § 128. 49 A person who, 
on account of crime .. has been interdicted fire and water, 
forfeits his civic privileges. 

3. Eccl. To cut off authoritatively from religious 
offices or privileges; to lay (a place or person) 
under an interdict ; see Intekdict sb. 3. 

c 1*90 Beket 1714 in Eng. Leg. I. 155 And entre-cli'ten 
al engelond. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10184 )5is his«ojDes . . 
entreditede al bis lond, & walls al so, pat noping of cristen- 
dom per inne neie ido. C1385 CuAucrR Pars. T, F 892 
The prest scholde be enterdyted that dede such a vilonye 
to terjne of al his lyf. 1480 Caxton Chroit, Eng. vit. (1520) 
81 b/t For the woundynge of a Cardynall he enterdyted all 
the cyte of Rome. 1530 Tindale Praci. Prel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 11 . egs Then was the land interdicted many years. 
1556 Chron, Gr. Friars (Camden) 2 That yere the londe 
was enterdyted. 1660 R, Coke Power <5- Subj. 147 Alex- 
ander not only allows the Conquerors pretensions to the 
Crown of England, but interdicts all those who should 
oppose him. 1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 901 The Legate 
, . Interdicted the University of Oxford. 1885 [see 1 ntcr- 
dictjA 3]. 

tlnterdi'ct, a. Obs. Also 5 -dyte, 
-dicte. [ad. L. interdict-us, pa. pple. of inter- 
dicere (see prec.) ; cf. F. interdit, -e.] Interdicted : 
construed as pa. pple. of Interdict v. 

1432-50 tr. AfzgrfrM (Rolls) I. 85 Hit was interdicte [Hig- 
DEN interdictnm fnii, Trevisa was_ forhode] , . to kynge 
Alexander, that he scholde not entre in to Bahylon. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 262/2 Interdyte, inierdicius. 1484 Caxton 
Fables of Page (yZ%g) 6 A place whiche is prophane or Inter- 
dicte. a 1593 Marlowe Aai/jA 763 Both he and thqu shall 
stand excommunicate, And interdict from church’s privilege, 

Interdi'cted, ppl a. [f. Interdict v. + -edI.] 
Forbidden, prohibited; debarred, precluded; see 
the verb. a. Of things. 

1565 T. Stapleton Forty. Faith ii. 160 He .. hongred 
not after the interdicted fivte, as Adam did. i66y Milto.v 
P, L, vii, 47 Charg'd not to touch the interdicted Tree. 
1751 Johnson Rambler No. 163 f 5 Fruitless attempts to 
catch at interdicted happiness. 1865 Tvlor Early Hist. 
Man, vi. 146 Occasion to obliterate interdicted words. 

b. Of persons; sfec. in La%u (see Interdic- 
tion 3). 

1637 Ruthereokd Lett. (1862) I. 299 Let me be His inter- 
dicted heir. 1754 EnsraNE Princ. Sc. Law (1809) 108 Re- 
duction . .may be brought not only hy the heirs of the inter- 
dicted person, and by the interdictors, hut by the interdicted 
person himself. 1863 Burton Bk. Hnnler 344 An inter- 
dicted pastor, wandering over the desolate moors, 1880 
Muirhead Ulpian xix. § 3 noie. It was denied to the inter- 
dicted .spendthrift. 

Interdi’Ctingf, vbl. sb. Forms : see Inter- 
dict V, [-ING A] The action of the verb Inter- 
dict ; interdiction. (Now rare exc. as gerund.) 

^ c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 361 Suspendingis, enterdit- 
ingis, cnrsingis, arid reisingis of croiserie. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng, cxlvii. 126 They pronounced the generall 
enterdytyng thurghout al englond so that the chirch dores 
were shytte. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxii. 260 The 
pope_ shall gyue generall sentences of cursynge, and sus- 
pencion of enterclytynge to rennevponvs. 1530 Tindale 
Praci. Prelates in Expos, cj- Notes (Parker Soc.) 295 When 
neither the interdicting neither that secret subtilty holp [etc.]. 

Interdiction (intoadi'kjan). Also 5-6 enter- 
diccion, 6 interdiccion. [ad. L. interdictidn-em, 


n. of action from hiterdTch-e to Interdict. In its 
earliest form agieeingwith an OF. type '^eiitredic- 
lion : cf. Interdict sh. and zi.] The .action of in- 
tcidicting, or fact of being interdicted, 

1. The action of forbidd ing by or as by authority ; 
authoritative or peremptory prohibition. 

*579 J- STuniins Gaping Gulf A\]\), Against those In- 
terdictions in the law which seeme to compas in no more 
but the Canaanite.s lebusites [etc.]. 1656 W. MoNfAGun 
Auoinpl. iron/. 133 Freedom extingnishc.s desire, and in- 
teidiction kindles it. 1738 Warbiirion Dh'. I.e^at, I. 208 
This Inteidiction of .sepulchral Rites. 1827 Hali.am Const. 
Hist. (1876) I. ill, ri3 'This net opeiated ns an absolute 
interdiction of the catholic irtes. 

2. Eccl. The issuing of an interdict; the action 
of laying (a place, etc.), or condition of being laid, 
under an interdict : see Interdict sh. i. 

1494 Fadv.an Ckro/t. VII. 318 Of the maner of this Enter- 
diccion of this lande haue I seen dyuerse opynyons. 1592 
tr. yn/iins' Renel. xiii. 16 To use most violent interdictions, 
and to shoot out cuising.s. rfiyo G. H. Hist. Cardinals ii. 
1. ii'j Several ppor Bishops are rendred subject to inter- 
dictions and cen.sures. C17S0 Siienstone Ruined Abbey 
218 The wily Pontiff scorns not to recall His interdictions. 

3 . La-iO. a. Sc. Law. A restraint imposed upon 
a person incapable of managing his own affairs on 
account of unsoundness of mind, improvidence, etc. 
b. = Interdict j-A 2 a, b. c. Rotn. Law. Inter- 
diction of fire and water : a sentence of banishment 
or outlawry forbidding the supply to the person sen- 
tenced of fire and water or the necessaiies of life. 

CIS7S Balfour's Practicks (1754)186 All publicatiounis and 
interdictiounis aught and .sould be maid, .quhair the persoun 
interdictit dwellls. 1579-80 North Plutarch 961 So 

were Brutus and Cassius, and all their friend.s condemned, 
with interdiction of water and fire. 1581 Sc. Acts fas. VI 
(1597) c. 118 That all inhibitiones and interdictiones to be 
raised hereafter for quhatsumever cause, .be. .produced ..to 
the Sebireffe clerk of the Schire, quhair the persone inter- 
dited or inhibit dwellis. i68i [see Interdictor]. 1754 
Krskine Princ. Law Seotl. 1. vii. § 32 Judicial interdiction 
i.s imposed by a Sentence of the Court of Se.ssion. 1861 W. 
Bell Diet, Law Scot., Interdiction is a system of judicial, 
or of voluntary restraint, provided for those who, from weak- 
ness, facility, or profusion, are liable to imposition.. . Volun- 
tary interdiciionis imposed by the sole act of the interdicted 
person, who, being con.scious of his facility, lays himself 
under this restraint., .fudlcial inierdlctla/i i.s imposed by 
sentence of the Court of Session; geneially proceeding on 
an action at the instance of a near kinsman of the facile 
person. [See also Interdictor, quot. 1861.] 1867-8 Act 31 
cj 32 Vlct, c. 64 § 16 The particular registers of inhibitions 
and interdictions throughout Scotland shall be discontinued. 
1880 Muirhead Gains fi- Ulpian Digest 472 Citizenship., 
was lost .. by .. inteidiction of fire and water, which prac- 
tically was outlawry. 

Interdictive (intaidikliv), a. rare. [f. L, 
interdict-, ppl. stem (see prec.) -k -IVE.] = Inter- 
dictory. 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Anew. Nameless Catli. 185 It wa.s 
an hasty rashnesse . . to award a sentence so 1 esolutely Inter- 
dictiue. 1641 Milton Anivtadv. xiii. Wks. (1851) 230 A 
timely separation from the flock by that interdictive sen- 
tence. 

Interdictor (intaidi’ktsj, -pi), [a. late L. in- 
terdictor forbidder (Tertull.), agent-n. from inter- 
dicere to Interdict.] a. One who interdicts, b. 
Sc. Law. (See quot. 1861.) 

_ i68i_ Stair Inst. Law Seotl. 1, vi. § 37 Our custom hath 
interdictions, whereby persons, acknowledging their own 
weakness . . do therefore bind themselves, that they shall 
not act without the consent of those persons, interdictors 
therein mentioned. 1754 Erskine Princ. Law Seotl. i. vii. 

§ 34 All deeds, done, .without the consent of his interdictors 
..are subject to reduction. 1861 N, Bell Diet. Law Seotl. 
s. V. Interdiction, Voluntary interdiction .. is usual ly execu ted 
in the form of a bond, whereby the granter obliges himself to 
do no deed which may affect his estate, without the consent 
of certain persons therein named, technically called interdic- 
tors.. .Onerous or rational deeds, granted by the interdicted 
person, are effectual without the consent of the interdictors. 
1888 Life D. McLaren II. xvii. 63 Lord Gifford decided in 
favour of the interdictors. 

Interdictory (intajdi'ktari), a. [ad. late L. 
interdietdri-us , f. mterdictor : see prec. and -dry,] 
Having the quality or effect of interdicting; be- 
longing to or conveying- interdiction; prohibitory, 
17SS Johnson, Inierdiciory, belonging to an interdiction. 
Ainsworth. 1786 Anliq, in Ann. Reg. 107 /i The effect of 
that abomination . , was interdictory. 1844 R. Wardlaw 
Proverbs (1869} H- Jthv. ri6 There is nothing interdictory 
of the use of it. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. (.1864) II. in. v, 20 
Interdictory statutes declared marriages with Jews and 
heathens not only invalid but adulterous. 

Interdifferentiatioii : see Inter- pref. 
InterdifEuse (intaadifizz-z), V. [Inter- 1 a.] 
trans. To diffuse between or among other things. 
So Xnterdiffiisioii (-difiw'gan), diffusion between 
or among other things, or each other ; mutual dif- 
fusion. IntexdilFasive (-difizz'siv) a., lending to 
mutual diffusion ; hence Interdifttfsiveness. 

011859 G. Wilson Relig, Che/n. (1862) 14 That property 
of interdiffusiveness am_ong_ elastic fluids. 1864-72 Watts 
Diet. Chem, II. 812 This mixture or interdiffusion likewise 
takes place when the gases communicate with each other 
through minute pores or apertures of insen.sible magnitude. 
1882 Ogilvie cites North. Brit. Rev. for Interdiffiise. 

Interdigit (iint3jdrd3it). [f. Inter- 3a + 
L, digit-us finger, Digit.] The part of the hand 
(or foot) between the roots of the adjacent digits. 


1875 H. c. Wood Thernp. (1879) 4S4 This is nibbed in 
night and moining for three d.rys, especially to the inter- 
digits and wrists. 

Interdigital (inbiafli-d.^ilal), a. [ad. L. in- 
terdigitdlis, f. inter ydigiiiis finger.] Situated be- 
tween, or connecting, digits (fingers or toes). 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anaf. II. 519/1 Up to the second or 
third month of iiUia-uterine life an interdigital membiane 
exists. 1874 CouFS Birds N. IV. 645 Anterior toes all long ; 
the iiiteuhgital webs broad. 1875 H. C. Wood Therap. 
(1879) 3^^’ I be interdigital membrane of the fing. 

Interdigitate (into-idi-d.^it^h), v. Chiefly 
Anat. [f. Inter- i b f L. digit-us finger + -ate 8 ; 
cf. Digitate v.] 

1 . intr. To interlock like the fingers of the two 
hands when clasped; to project or be inserted 
alternately between each other, as processes of a 
muscle, etc. ; to inosculate by reciprocal serrations. 

1847-g Todd Cyct. Anat. IV. 737/2 An equal number of 
.similar proce.sses .. with which they interdigitate. 18.. 
Owen cited in Ogilvie, The groups of characters that are 
essential to the tiue definition of a plant and animal inter- 
digitate, so to speak, in that low depaitment of the organic 
world from which the two great branches lise and diverge. 
1870 Rolllston Ani/n. Life 193 It [the posterior retr.actoi] 
inter-digitates very freely with the protractor pedis. 1887 
Lancet 24 .Sept. 604/1 This sti.apping .. is fenestiated, and 
cut into strips that interdigitate. 1893 Burdon-Sanderson 
JNes. Addr. Brit. Assoc., Questions . . which here, though 
they do not overlap, at least interdigitate. 

2 . trans. To cause to inteilock or inosculate in 
this way. rare “ 

1864 in WriiSTER. i88z in Ogilvif. 

Hence Interdrgitating ppl. a. 

187s Romanes in Life fiSgsl 25 Interposing a great num- 
ber of interdigilating cuts in the course of the .spiral. 

Interdigitation (imtOjdid^itJ'-Jan). Chiefiy 
Anat. [n. of action f. prec. ; see -ation,] The 
action or condition of interdigitating ; co/icr. an in- 
terdigitating structure, or one of a number of inter- 
digitating processes, 

a 1864 Owen cited in Webster. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 
24 When hones are Immovably joined by an interdigitation 
of their irregulaily .shaped margins, they are said to be 
joined by sutuie. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. Introd. to 
The boundary line . . in these latitudes is a zig-zag of inter- 
digitations. 

Interdispensation, -distinguish, -district, 
-division, etc. ; see Inter- pref 
Interdite, -dyte, obs. var. Interdict sh. and v. 
t luterdi'tement. Obs. [f. interdite, eadier 
form of Interdict v. -k -ment. [Possibly from an 
OF. original.)] =Interdiction 2, 

1530 Palsgr. 234/2 Interditement, interdissement. 1583 
Foxe .,4. <5- M. S94/1 Vnder payne of interditement, suspend- 
ing and excommunication. 

Interduee, variant of Interdice Obs. 
’Mnterdxi'Ct. Ohs. rare~°. [ad. L. infer- 
dnet-us interpunctuation, f. inter duct-ns 

leading, f. ducere to lead.] (See quot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Interduct, a space between full 
sentences in printing or writing. 

Intere, obs. form of Entire. 
t Intercmpt, ppl- a. Obs. rare, [acl. L. in- 
ierempt-us, pa. pple, of inlerimc/'e : see next.] 
Destroyed, (Const, as pa. pple.) 

1561 Queen Esther (1862 Collier), Wherby good order may 
sone be interempte. 

t Intere’inption. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. 
interetnptidti-eni (Tert.), n. of action from interi- 
mere to cut off, destroy, slay, f. ititer (Inter-) -k 
emSre to buy, orig. to take.] Destruction, slaughter. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intereniption, a killing or slaying. 
1664 H. More Myst. Iiiiq. 290 Nor was it seasonable to 
take notice of . . his utter and final perdition, he being to 
levive again after his first Interemption. 

Inter-entanglement, -epidemic, -epime- 
ral, -epithelial : see Inter- pref. 

Interepte, obs. corrupt f. Interrupt v. 
t Intere'quitate, v. Ohs. rare ~ [ad. ppl. 
stem of L. interequitare to ride between, f. mter 
between -k equitdre to ride.] (See quot.) Hence 
t Intere iquita'tion.. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Inierequitale, to ride between. 
1658 Phillips, Interequitation, a riding between. 
tXntereSS, sh. Ohs. Also 5-6 enteres(se, 
en-, intresse. [ME. and AF. initrtsse, a. med. 
L, interesse compensation for loss, compensatory 
payment, sb. use of L. interesse to be between, to 
differ, make a difference, to concern, be of impor- 
tance. Cf. Pr., It., Gcr. interesse, Sp. interes sb. ; 
the OF, sb. was interest', see Interest jA] 

1 . Therelation of being legally concerned or having 
part (in the ownership or possession of anything) ; 
legal concern, title, or claim ; = Interest sb. i. _ 
[1387-8 Rolls Parlt. III. 246/2 Si ascun pretende d’avoir 
droit ou interesse en ycelles [forfaitures], sue au Conseil si 
lui sembte a faire.] 1430-1 Ibid. IV. 376/2 That. .Proclama- 
tion be made, .that alle ye persones yat pretende any *uter- 
lesse to object ayens yat partie yat pretendith hym *0 b® 
mulire [etc.]. 1473 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. No. 732 DR 
100 That my moodre be agreable to the .saine,_by cawse ot 
ih’ entresse that she hathe for my brother William, whwne 
shall nott be off age thys vij, yeer. Act j Hen.^ I A, 
c. 2 § 5 'The right title and interesse that they . . have in tne 
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same. 1323 Ld. Bi-rners PtoUs. I. x\-. 28 .All lightis and 
enteiesse.s that eueiy baron h.ad in .Scntlande, vvasth.an dene 
forgyuen. 1659 E/tgiand's ConJ. 6 The House of Commons 
. .had. .asserted their inteiess in the Militia. 

b. transf. Concein, pait, share in (anything). 
=^Inteekst sb. I d, e. 

c 1374 Chaucer 71 The heuene Imth propiete of 
sykyrnesse, This world hath euer resteles tiauayle; T'hy 
laste day is ende of myn intiesse [t'.jv. interesse, iiitersse, 
enciesse] In general, this reule may nat fayle. 1430-40 
Lydg. Bochas Frol. 39 d'hough woe with ioye have an in- 
ti es.se. Ibid. i. i. (1544) i b, The soyde embroyded fnl of sumer 
floures Where wedes wicked had none interesse. 1569 
Murray in H. Campbell Love Leii. Mary Q. .Ico/s (1S24) 
58 The trial of the said Quenis interes in the murder of the 
King our soverane Lordis father. 1663 Bp. Patrick i'arnh. 
Pilgr. (,1667! 287 There he found a discourse of the Natuie 
of loy. .of the Interess that om .Animal Spirits have in it. 

2 . The relation of advantage or profit ; benefit ; 
= Interest sb. 2, 2 b. 

1432 Rich. Dk. York Charges agst. Dk. Somerset (MS. 
Cott. Vesp. C. xiv. If. .jo) For the grete welfare and the 
comen av.iille and interesse of your mageste Roiall and of 
this youre noble roialme. 1611 Speed Hist. Ct. Brit. ix. 
xiv. § II Such oftentimes is the corruption of humane nature, 
that it will. . thiust the pletie due to our Countrey vnder the 
infeiiour respect of particular interesses. i6i3SHERl.r.Y Trav. 
Persia 83 To embai ke you in dangerous enterprl.ses foi others 
intei esses. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromeua 120 In a 
noble minde one generous act prevailes more than all wordly 
interesses. 1637 Heylin I/ist. Ref. I. ii. hi. 32 That they 
should lay aside their particular inteiesses, to center all to- 
gether upon one design. 1678 CuDWORrH_/«/f//. Syst. i. ii. 
§ 21. 84 That it is also the Inteiess of Civil Soveieigns and 
of all Common- wealths, that there should neither be Deity 
nor Religion, the Democritick Atheists would perswade 
in this manner. 

b. Self-interest; = Interesst ri. 5. 

1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 847 These aie the men, 
who afterwards Argue from Interesse also against a God 
and Religion. 

3. Injury ; compensation for injury ; = Interest 
sb. 9. [Cf. tned L. damna et interesse, F. dom- 
mages ct intirbls^ 

1489 Ca.xton Fnytes of a. in. xi. 191 He is holden as he 
w.as byfore to stiche damages, and Interesses that he hatha 
doon unto hym by wronge hande. 

4. Intel est on money, usury ; = Interest 10. 

1529 Hen. VIII Instinct. Orator Rome (MS. Cott. Vit. 

B. .XI. If. 74 b), Which money . .shalbe tiuely repayde with in- 
teiesse, 1S48UDALL Erasm. Par. Lvhexiit. 153 He. .would 
haue streightely icquiied it together with the encrease 
of entresse. 1716 Let. to Dk, iMontrose 19 Nov, in Scott 
Rob Roy Introd., He cariies.. rny books and bonds for 
entress, not yet paid, along with him. 

tljitere'SS, v. Obs. Pa. pple. interessed, 
-eat. [f. iNTERf^i^ sb. ; cf. F. inUresser to invest 
with a bh.are, etc. ; earlier, to injure, hurt, damage 
(iSth c. in Godef.), f, L. interesse.'] 

1 . trans. To invest (a person) with a right to or 
share in something ; to admit to a privilege ; = 
Interests, i. Chiefly in /nrr., to be interessed, 
to have a light or share. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chroit. (1807) II. 33 The sonnes of king 
Malcolme were aided . . to obteine the crowne of Scotland, 
wheieunto they were inteiessed. 1602 Warner .d/A Eng, 
Epit. (1612) 378 Who .. disclaiming all other Titles as liti- 
gious, interessed himselfe here by the only Title of Con- 
querour. 1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 87 To whose yong loue. 
The Vines of Fiance, and Milke of Burgundie, Striue to be 
Intel est. 1617 Hieron H^ks. II. 102 Man, in his first estate 
. . was in fauour with God, and interessed into the attend- 
ance of angels. i6s7 Austen Emit Trees it. 59 The soule 
sees it selfe interessed in the kingdome and all the riches 
and treasures of it. 1674 Pi.ayfokd Skill Miis. I. xi. 47 To 
teach them to those who have been interessed in my house. 

2 . To cause to be objectively concerned ; to 
affect, implicate, to involve ; = Interest v. 2. 
Cliiefly in fass, 

1370 Earl Lennox Let. in H. Campbell Love Leii. Itlary 
Q. Scots 11824) 229 Hir ricbt dewtie to 30W and me, being 
the paiteis interest. 1617 J, WoonroRD in Bucclench MSS. 
(Hist, MSS. Comm.) L igg [This] could not be done without 
Intel essing the honour of some, which was not to be touched. 
1622 Misselden Trade Sg In the East India Action 
certainely the Kings Honour is interessed. 1627 LisanderHf 
Cal. III. 50 A suspicion that she was interest in the discourse. 
1663 Boyle Usef. Keep. Mat. Philos, it, ii. 30 Being unwill- 
ing to interesse the lepulation of Holy Writ, .in the doubt- 
ful contentious of Naturalists. 

3 . To affect injuriously; to injttie, endamage. 

1398 Grenewey Tacitus' Ann. lii._ ii. (1622) 66 Whereof 

being conuicted, he could not be inteiessed, if he could 
purge himselfe of the latter orime.s. 1399 Burgh Rec. Aber- 
deen (.Spald. Cl.) II. 181 Dyvers of the cuntriemen .and of 
the inhaliitanlls of this burglit ar grytumlie iptrest in the 
\vj liter day, throw the insiifiiciencie and hoillis in the .said 
calsey. 1607 E. Grimstonp. t\. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 127 
[She] was found inteiessed in the heart with certaine im- 
posthumes and two stones. 

4 . To cause to take an active pait, to rouse to 
action, to engage; rejl. to take part (F. s'intires- 
ser ) ; = Interes r v. 4. 

1623 Massinger Ok. Milan i. i, The wars so long con- 
tinued.. Have intere.ss’d, in either’s cause, the most Of the 
Italian princes. 1693 Dryden Juvenal Ded. (1697) 17 He 
might ha\e gain'd the Victory for us Christians, without 
Interessing Heaven in the Quarrel. 1711 SiurTEsn. Charac. 
(1737) II, III. ii. 416 That which interesses and engages men 
as Good. 

6. To affect with a feeling of concein ; refl. To 
concern oneself, fass. To be concerned. 

1664 Marvfxl Corr. Wks. II. 173 No Piinge ip 

VOE. V, 


Chiistendom doth interess Himself moie in your M.ijtstie’s 
health . than my Master. 1697 Dryui n rhneid 'io 
love 0111 native Lountry . . to be inteiessed in its com ei ns, 
is natuial to all men. 

Hence f Inhere •s.sing vbl. sb., admitting [info a 
position, etc.), 

a 1635 Vines Lortfs Snpp. (1677) 342 The interessing of 
Chiist into pie-eminence. 

t Intere'ssed, ppl. a. Obs. [f. Interess v. -t- 
-ED 1.] = Interested. 

1398 Interessato, interessed, toucht in honoi, or 

leputation. 1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Banish'd I 'irg. 
79 We weie with interessed kiiidnesse conveniently accomo- 
dated in the Castle of the poope. 1640 Bp. Hai l Hvmh. 
Remoustr. 3 There are not more eyes in these three inter- 
essed kingdomes, than are now bent on you. 1647 Claren- 
don Hist. Reb. All. § 19 The most interressed, passionate, 
or prejudicate Person. 1707 Refle.v. upon Ridicule 70 
It ought to divert the Indiffeient, Avithout Avounding the 
Interess'd. 

Interessee*. rare. [f. Interess v. \ -ee 1 ; 
F. inteiessd.] One who is interested or concerned 
(in something) ; an interested party. 

1610 AV. Foi.kingiiam Art of'Siitvey tii\c.^ , For euery 
other Interessee in the Piofits or Piactise deiiued fiom the 
compleate Survey of Manours, Land.s, fee. 1826 Benth.am 
in IPesim. Rev. VI. 450 By rendering conveyances . . some- 
what less unintelligible to parties and other interessees, 

■f Intere'ssent. Obs. i-are-"^. [ad. mecl.L. 
inieressent-em, pr. pple. of L. interesse : see In- 
terest.] = prec. 

e 1677 A/s/ of Ships in Marvell Grmuth Popery (1678) 66 
The Inteiessents are really damaged,, .to the value of 759/. 

II Intere'sse termini. Law. [med.L., = in- 
terest of term or end.] A right of entry on a lease- 
hold estate, acquired through a demise. 

[1628 Coke On Litt. 345 b, Interesse is vulgarly taken for 
a terme or chattle leall, and more paiticularly for a future 
tearme, in Avhich case it is said in pleading, that he is pos- 
sessed De interesse termini.} 1658 tr. Coke’s Rep. v. 124 
(1826) HI. 253 Such interesse termini cannot by disseisin 
or feoffment be divested. 1809 Tomlins Jacob's Law 
Diet. s.v. Interest, The bare lease . . gives him [the lessee] 
a light of entry on the tenement, Avhich light is called his 
iiitere.st in the term, or interesse termini. 1893 Daso Times 
Rep. LXVIII. 428/2 The plaintiff having only an interesse 
termini, and never having been in possession, he could not 
maintain . . an action for trespass. 

t Intere'ssor. Obs. rare. [a. xatAiL. interes sor 
(Du Cange), f. interesse to be among.] A partner, 
a fellow. 

1672 Petty Pol. Anai. xi. Tracts (1769) 357 Why may not 
the rents of the same be actually-sent, Avithout prejudice to 
the other three parts of the interessor[s] theieof? 

Interest (interest), sb. Also 5 entrest, ^6 
eutereat, 6-7 intrest, (7 int’rest), [An altera- 
tion of the earlier Interess, app. after the cognate 
F. interest (1290 in Godef.), mod.F. intirSt, app. 
a sb. use of L. interest it makes a difference, con- 
cerns, matters, is of importance, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, indie, (used impersonally) of the vb., of which 
the infinitive interesse was used as a sb. in med.L., 
and in the other Romanic langs. and ME. 

There is much that is obscure in the history of this woid, 
fiist as to the adoption of L. interest as a sb., and secondly 
as to the history of the OF. sense ‘ damage, lo.ss’. No other 
sense is recorded in Fr. until the i6th c. As this Avas not 
the ISth c, sense of Eng. interesslg, it is curious that the 
form of the French word should have affected the Eng. 
The relations between the sense-development in French and 
English in i6-i7thc. are also far from clear.] 

1 . The 1 elation of being objectively concerned in 
something, by having a i ight or title to, a claim 
upon, or a share in. 

a. The fact or relation of being legally con- 
cerned ; legal concern in a thing ; esp. right or 
title to property, or to some of the uses or benefits 
pertaining to property ; = Interess sb. i. 

1430 Rolls Parlt. V. 185/1 Noon of youre Liege peple 
hafuyng interest, right or title, of or in onyof the premisses, 
1478 Sir I. Paston in P. Lett. No. 814 HI. 222 He never 
knyAve..that I hadde anyclayme or entrest in the maner off 
Heylesdon. 1323 Fitzherb. Sum. 7 b, Their tytell and in- 
terest giewe by enherytaunce. 1571 iVills f),- Inv. IP. C. 
(Suitees 1835) 352, I gyue to John Stephen, .all my quarrell 
geare . . & my Avhole interest and good Avill of my Quarrell. 
1393 Shaks 2 Hen. VI, iii. i. 84 All your Interest in those 
I'erritories Is vtterly beieft you. 1628 CloKE On Lilt. 343 b, 
Intei-esse . . in legall vndeistanding exteiideth to Estates, 
Righ ts and Titles, that a man hath of, in, to, or out of Lands, 
for he is truly said to haue an interest in them. 1633 Hol- 
CROFT Procopius, Goth. Wars iv. 139 They tiaiisport many 
Families to the Francks, who plant them in desert Countries, 
and upon that ground pretend an inteiest to the Island. 
1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xx. 323 The estates exchanged 
must be equal in quantity; not of value .. but of intere-t; 
as fee-simple for fee-simple. 1858 Lo. St. Leonards Handy 
Bk. Prop. Law xv. lor You should ahvays, before granting 
a lease, consider Avhat interest you haA'e in the e,state. 

fg- 1549 CoVERDALC, etc. Erosm. Par. Jude 22 We in be- 
leuing the Gospell, haue through Baptisms e,scaped Satans 
enterest. i 6 ooShaks. .41. 1'. A. v.i.8 CCotv. But AAvdile, theie 
is a youth heeve in the Forrest layes claime to jmu. Awd. 
I, I know Avho ’tis : he bath no Interest in mee in the Avorld. 
1632 J. Hayvv.ard tr. Biondts Eromeua 39 One Avho next 

the King his Father, claimed greatest interest in P , for 

having bred him up front his infancie. a 1680 Butler 
Eleph. in Moon i. 163 Proud of his Int’rest in the Glory Of 
so miraculous a Story. 

b. Right or title to spiiitual privilege?. 

1607 Hieron Wks, I. 482 A fieedome it is from the bond- 


age of Sathau .. cjiiing .an interest into Gods fauour. 1673 
TiLAiirnNT. Chr. J'.thas S3 Iho all eternity aeie full of tic.i- 
suies..and our inteiest to all i.e\er i-o peifett. 0:1716 
South Twelve Sum. (1744) II. 149 T.et him impaitially a-k 
himself .. what evidences he has of his .. intenst in the 
second Covenant. 

G. Right or title to a share in something ; share, 
part. 

iriS86 Cress Pcmbroke Ps, cii, xv, Thou ait one, sail 
one: Tyme, inteiest in thee hath none. 1594 Shaks. 
Eich. Ill, H. ii. 47 Ah .so much interest haue [I] in thy 
sorroAV, As I had Title in thy Noble Husliand. 1611 Tour- 
neur Aih. 'I rag. 1. ii. Wks. 1878 1. 19 The honestie of your 
conueisation makes me request more iiu'ie.st in your fami- 
liantie. 1633 J. Hayavard tr. Biondi's Banish'd I'irg. 72, 

I am soi-iy that her loA'e hath so small interest in you. 1781 
CoAVPER Conversat. 74 .A. Persi.an. .begg’d an interest in his 
frequent players. 

i*d. Participation or share in doing something 
or the production of some result. Obs. 

1660 Hoxi.K Mew E.vp. Phjs. Mck. xxiii. 184 Suspecting 
that . . the Figure of the Ve.ssel might haA'e an interest m 
this odde Phaenomcnon. 1671 Fi Avi l Eount. Life v. 12 
Gieat Ls the Interest of Words in this doctrii e. 1709 F. 
Hauksbee P/yr. Mech. E.\p.\. (1719) 145 A signrd Demon- 
stration of the Influence and Interest of the Air in these 
Phosnomena. a 1748 W.att.s (J.), EndeaA’our to adjust the 
degrees of influence, that each cause might haA’e in produc- 
ing the effect, and the proper agency and interest of each 
therein. 

e. esp. A pecuniary share or stake in, or claim 
upon anything ; the relation of being a part-owner 
of property, a shareholder or bondholder in a com- 
mercial or financial undertaking, or the like. 

1674 tr. MartinierPs Voy. M. Countries 2 To address my- 
self to a Filend of mine Avho had a principal inteiest in that 
affair, and lo desiie his Mediaticn to the Company. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 460 A practice of insuring 
large .sums Avithout haviitg any pi opei ty on boai d, aa hich 
Avere called insuiaiices, interest orno inteiest. 1824 J. Mar- 
shall Const. Ophi. (1839) 345 The Planter’s Bank of 
Georgia is not the state of Georgia, although the state holds 
an interest in it. 1863 Kingi.akf Crimea (1876) 1 , xiv. 239 
He Avas a buyer and seller of those fiaetional and volatile 
interests in trading adventiues Avhich go by the name of 
‘shales 1890 Eoldreaaood Minefs Right pz&gg) 73/1 We 
had .. bought up all the ‘interests’, that is, shares, half 
shaies, and quaiter shares, on or near the supposed run of 
gold that we had struck. 

2 . The relation of being conceined or affected in 
respect of advantage or detiiment ; esp. an advan- 
tageous relation of this kind. 

rt 1533 Kd. Bernfrs Gold. Bk. M. Aiircl. Let. v. (R-b 
Without interest we commit sinne, seeyng peyne commyng 
Avithall. 1600 E. Blount ir. Couesiaggio 55 There Avas none 
in Lisbone but h.ad some interest in this wane, Avho so had 
not his sonne there, had his father ; . , the ti aders did 
venture their Avealth in it, 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 365 
What’s thy interest In this .sad Aviacke! 1639 T. Brugi.s tr. 
Cantus' Mor. Relat. 269 By leason of the double interest of 
plea.sure and profit. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W. viii, I h.ave .an 
interest in being fiist to deliver this message, as I expect for 
my leAvaid to be honouied A\iih Miss Sophia’s hand as a 
paitner. 1780 Burke Corr. (1844) H. 369 No people ought 
to be permitted to live ip a country, Avho aie not peiniitted 
to have an inteie'-t in its Avelfaie. 1813 J. W._ Croker in 

C. Papers (1884) I. iii. 66Castleieagh says what inteiest has 
Fouche noAV lo tell a lie? 1849 SIacaulay IlisL Eng. vi. 
II. 39 Persons Avho were bound by strong ties of interest to 
the govei nment. 

b. That yvhich is to or for the advantage of 
any one ; good, benefit, profit, advantage. 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. iii. 129 Caried with ambicious 
respectes touching their intere.sts and desires particular. 
1603 Shaks. Math. i. ii. 64 No more that I'hane of Cawdor 
shall deceiue Our Bosome inteiest, 1691 Norris Pract. 
Disc. II Is not every thing almost reckoned Piofitable only 
so far as it conduces to some Temporal Interest? 1724 
Swift Drapier's Lett. iii. Wks. 1761 HI. 48 His profit is 
preferred, not only before the inteiest, but the very safety 
and being of a great Kingdom. 174S IIurke Corr. (1844) I. 
17 One Avho has our interest at heait. 1843 J. Clason 
Seivt. V. 85 He thought it to his temporal interest to do it. 
1835 Prescott Philip II, 11. vii. (1857) 278 His devotion to 
the Interests both of the king and of religion. 1884 Law 
Times LXXVII. 20/1 It is the inteiest of the keeper of an 
asylum to retard or conceal the lecovery of his patient. 

c. In the interest [interests) of\ on. the side of 
what is advantageous or beneficial to. 

1716 Addison Freeholder No. 4 P The Women of our 
Island, Avho are the most eminent for Virtue and good Sense, 
are in the Interest of the pieseiit Government. 1727 Savift 
Country PosMMVs. 1755 III. i. 175 She had betiayed us, 
and Avas in the inteiest of the kite afoiesaid. 1771 Goldsm. 
Hist. Eng. I. 347 The party in the interests of LeAvis began 
to lose ground. 1802 Mar. Edgeavorth b/oral T. (1816) I. 
,\iii, 105 He did not choose to keep a cleik Avho was not 
in his interests. 1838 De Quincey fVks. IX. Pref. io note, 
‘ In the interest’ (to use a slang phrase just noAV coming into 
currency) of enlightened patriotism. 1884 Manch. E.xain. 
27 May 5/1 In the interests of humanity'' there is no need 
to regret the change. 

3 . A thing in which one has an interest or concern. 

1618 Bolton WfiD-KJ iii. xix. (1636)236 Very' many striving 

together Avhose prisoner he should bee, the prey Avas tome 
in peeces while they Aviangled about that inteiest. x6s9 

D. Pell Impr. Sea 384 Many times your intei ests are seised 
on by storms, sometimes by Py'rats. 1678 Cudwouth Intell. 
Syst. I, iv. 1? 31. 476 The Supreme God is saluted, as the 
Great Wonder of the World, and Interest of Mankind. 
183s I. Taylor Sptr. Despot, vi. 267 Religion is in a secon- 
dary yet not an unimportant sense an inteiest of the present 
life. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. iii. 2 Colonies excite 
more attention at present than any of our other interests. 

4 . A business, cause, or principle, in which a 
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number of persons are interested; the party in- | 
teresied in such a business or principle; a parly 
having a comuron interest ; a religious or political 
party, business connexion, etc. 

1674 /''ise.v /Vi/«r.r (Camden) I. 246 He will be re^auled 
as i^ieat patron of y“ protestant liiteiest. 1679 in Pullei 
Moiin'.Ch. Eng. (1S43) ago [This] would greatly sti engtheii 

the Protestant interest. 1714 Pope Let. In the Hon. 

8 June, He said that I was enter’d into a cabal with Dean 
Swift and others to write against the Whig Inteiest. 1725 
Dr. For Voy. rotind IForlii 11840) 28 Caballing and forming 
an interest among the men. 1735 VioLrsaBROKE Lc-il..S'i/r<7. 
nisi. ii. (1752) 39 The notion ot creating a new, that is, a 
moneyed interest, in opposition to the lauded interest, 1830 
D'lsKAr.Li Chas. /, HI. iv. 38 The cabinet was divided by 
two opposite interests. 1891 Leeds Merc. 27 Api. 4/7 'J'he 
banking interest in the City is known to he aserse to the 
change. 1893 Daily News 28 Feb. 4/7 Mr. Gladstone.. said 
that interests were always awake, while the country too 
often slumbered and slept. 

5 . Regard to one’s own profit or advantage ; 
selfish pursuit of one’s own welfare; = Self-in- 
terest. 

*622 Madbe \.x. Alemati'sGnzman d'Alf. ii..vx,4a, Loue, 
interest, and feare, aie those three ropes that halter lu-stice. 
1639 S. Du VcRGER tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 13, I love 
you without interest, without pretence, and without any 
other desire, then to see you. 1734 ti. Rollin’s Anc. Hist. 
V. 25 'The more she was above interest the more .she aban- 
doned lierself to ambition, n 1839 Praed Poems (1864) II. 
102 The coil That inteiest flings upon our hearts. 

6. Influence due to personal connexion ; power 
of influencing the action of others; personal influ- 
ence %dth (t hi) a person or body of persons. To 
make interest, to bring personal influence to bear. 

[1396 SiiAus. Merck. IL in. ii. 224 Lorenzo and Salerio, 
welcome hether. If that the youth of my new interest heere 
Haue power to bid you welcome.] 1600 E. Plount tr. 
Conesiag'g'io 202 Tliose magistrates weie mechanicke men, 
in whom feaie hath a more interest, then the respect of a 
King. 1653 Act Govt. CoiWHW, 43 Several persons of In- 
terest and Fidelity in this Commonwealth. 1676 tr. GiuL 
laticre's Voy. Athens 365 Her interest with him is such, 
that she governs him absolutely. _ i709_ Ann. Ref. 

I. ii. so Early interest was made with Elizabeth for the con- 
tinuance of the old religion. 1723 True Briton No. 56. 488 
The Author vmde no Interest (^as the Phrase goes), That is 
to say, was so Civil to . . his Cotemporaries, as to suppose 
they were qualify’d to hear and see for themselves. 1761 
Hu Mr, Hist. Eng-.\\. xxxvi. 293 To raise the people in the 
counties, .where his interest lay. 

7 . The feeling of one who is concerned or has a 
personal concern in any thing ; hence, the state of 
feeling proper to such a relation, or a particular 
foim or instance of it ; a feeling of concern for or 
curiosity about a person or thing. 

1771 Mackenzie Man Feel. vii. (1803) 9 There are certain 
interests, which the world supposes every man to have. 1811 
Ora 4 - ful, IV. 115 No one ever appeared to take an in- 
terest about us. 1836 Jas. Chant Rand. Recoil. PIo. Lords 
xvi. 385 The issue of the debate is regarded by him with an 
interest of no oidinary intensity. i8_46 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 
I. II. IV. iv, § 28 He who can take no interest in what is small, 
will take false interest in what is great. 1853 Lytton My 
Novel I. xi, I should be glad . . to see you take a little more 
interest in duties which . . you may be called upon to dis- 
charge. 1879 Morlky Bierke x. zog The contentiousness is 
not . . rapid enough to hold the interest of a practical as- 
sembly. 1898 A. W. \V. Dale Life o/R. IV. Dale i. 8 He 
was a man with wide interests. 

b. iransf. of things : Power of exciting this feel- 
ing, interesting character or quality. 

1821 Mackintosh Bacon ij- LockeNVs.. 1846 I. ^21 The 
confutation of Sir Robert Filmer..has long lost all interest, 
187s JovvETT Pinto (ed. 2) IV. 135 Questions of great inter- 
est. 1884 GtADSTONc Sp. Edm. 30 Aug., There was one 
feature in that struggle, .which gave it an interest — a finish- 
ing inteiest— if not a higher interest than any other. 1886 
Manch. Exam. 3 Nov. 3/1 The Quarterly for October is 
exceptionally strong in literary interest, but the interest is 
not wholly of a pleasant kind. 1895 F. Hall Two Trifles 
iii, A .short article on a province of English philology which 
is, to me . . one of inteiest. 

8. The fact or quality of mattering or being of 
importance (as belonging to things) ; concernment, 
importance. 

1809-10 Cormivtcye Friend (1865) 35 The conscience ., is 
already violated when to moral good or evil we oppose 
things possessing no moral interest. 1843 M'CuLLOCir Taxa- 
tion lit. i. (1852) 415 However important, these, after all, 
are matters of subordinate interest. 

II. Senses related to med.L. interesse, as used by 
Matthew Paris a 1259, and frequently from 13th c, 
(see Du Cange), in the phrase damna et interesse, 
in French legal phraseology dommages et vtidrHs, 
the indemnity due to any one for the damage 
and prejudice done to him. Cf. OF. interest (i 290 
in Godef.) in sense ‘ damage also recompense for 
damage done or caused, ‘damages’. In sense 10 
F. interest (now inUrH') occurs in Rabelais, 1535. 
+ 9 . Injury, detriment. b. Compensation for 
injury, ‘ damages ’. (F. dommages et interUs (see 

Littre, IntlrH 2), med.L. damna et interesse) 
Ohs. rare. 

[<11239 Matt. Paris Chron. 612 (Du Cange) Propter 
usuras, poenas, & Interesse. 1274 Acgnittance to Ednu. L 
(Rymer Fcedera II. 34) "I'am super principali quam super 
custibus dampnis & inteiesse refundendis Domui nostrae.] 
1489 [see ‘ damages and Interesses’ in Interess sh. 3]. 
C1S7S Balfour’s Praeiicks (17.54) 178 The awner..hes 


gude richt and just actioun aganis the with-halder of the 
saidis laiidis 01 gndi.s, foi the damn.age, skaith and inteiest 
qiihilk he may sulficienllle prove that he sustenit throw the 
wanting of the piolfeili.s of the salJis l.indis 01 giidis. Ibhl. 
179 He sail he haldin to pay to the iitliei paitie the foiisaid 
pane, as damnage and inteiest. 1603 Flokio Montaigne ii. 
xii. (1G32) 293 How can this [be done] .. without e.vtrenie 
inteiest and manifest derogation from his divine greatnesse? 
1607 E. Grimstonc tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 14 Uiuill the 
full payment of the fines, charges, damage and interest ad- 
judged, as well to the King; as to the said parties. 

10 . Money paid for the use of money lent (the 
principal), or for forbearance of a debt, according 
to a fixed ratio {rate per cent). 

Interest is paid at fixed intervals, usually once or twice in 
the year, dimple interest is the inteiest paid on the prin- 
cipal as lent. Compound (t compounded'] interest {interest 
•upon interest), is the inteiest eventually paid on a principal 
periodically increased by the addition of each fresh amount 
of interest as it becomes due and remains unpaid. Interest 
in this sense was formerly called usury, a name still applied 
when interest is charged at a rate beyond what is considered 
legitimate or just. 

In med.L. interesse (Inteiest) differed from nsura (Usury) 
in that tlie latter was avowedly a charge for the ii.se of 
money, which was forbidden by the Canon Law ; wliei-eas 
originally ‘interesse refers to the compensation which under 
the Roman Law, was due by the debtor who had made 
default. The measure of compensation was id quod interest, 
the differ ence between the creditors position in consequence 
of the debtor’s laches and the position which might reason- 
ably have been anticipated as the direct consequence of 
the debtor's fulfilment ol his obligation This com- 
pensation was always permissible when it could be shown 
that such loss had really arisen {damnum emergens). 
At a later period, lucrum cessans — loss of piofit through 
inability to reinvest — was also recognized as giving a claim 
to interesse ; both cases appear to be included in the 
formula damna et interesse. The interesse was originally 
a fixed sum specified in the contract; but a percentage 
reckoned periodically, so as to correspond to tire creditor’s 
loss, was afterwards substituted (as sometimes in England 
in the first half of the T3th cent.). Inteiest in the modern 
sense was first sanctioned by law (though apparently under 
cover of the mediteval theory) by 37 Heri. VIII, c. 9 (see 
quot. 1543); this statute was repealed in 1552, but re- 
enacted in 1571. (See W. J. Ashley Engl. Econ. Hist. 
Middle Ages II. 397, 466, and I. S. Leadam in Diet. Pol. 
Econ., 1896, II. 429.) 

[1529 see Interess fi. 4 : ‘ money repayde with interesse ’.] 
zSiS A ot 37 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § 3 Be it also enacted, .that no 
person or persons . . by way or meane of any corrupte bar- 
gayne, loone, eschaunge, chevisaunce, shifte, interest of any 
wares . . accepte or take, in lucreor gaynes, for the forlrearlnge 
or givinge daye of payment of one hole yere of and for his 
or their money . . above the sume of tenne poundes in the 
hundred. 1335 W. Watreman Fardle Facions i, v. 71 It was 
not thought to bee Justice, that the man o wane . . should 
for an enterest of lone, bee throwen into prisone. 1573-80 
'Bmx.t A Iv. I 205 To borowmonie vpon interest to pale my 
debt. 1377 in Rec. Convent. Roy, Burghs (1870) I. 50 Ane 
hundreth and aucht merkis to pay for one jeris interest 
thairof, according to the raitt of tuelf for tire hundreth. 
1386 'T. B. La Primand. Fr, Acad. (1589) 497 Interest, 
or profit of moiiie, when as it hath been alwaies unplea- 
sant in the sight of God, who forbiddeth all kinde of 
usurie whatsoever^ it be. 1390 Rbcorde, etc. Gr. Artes 
(1640) 604 Interest is the summe reckoned for the lending or 
forbearance of the Principali for any terraes or time. In- 
terest simple is that which is counted from the Principali 
onely. Interest compound is that which is counted for the 
Principali, together with the Arrerage. 1598 I. D. tr. Le 
Roy's Aristotle’s Politiqves 52 Men haue now inuented 
interest in steed of vsury. 1632 Massinger City Madam i. 
iii. Built with other men’s moneys Ta’en up at interest. 
1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. 59 Decimall Tables of com- 
pounded Interest. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. xxx. 434 
When money is lent on a contract to receive . . an increase 
by way_ of compensation for the use ; which is generally 
called interest by those who think it lawful, and usury by 
those who do not so. 1806 Hutton Course Math. I. 127 
Compound interest, called also Interest upon Interest, is 
that which arises fiom the principal and interest, taken 
together, as it becomes due. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ. 
vi. 52 When the rate is above five or six per cent., it will be 
to some extent not true interest, but compensation for the 
risk of losing the capital altogether. 1879 J. ’T. Rogers in 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 14/1 Interest is the reward 
which a man obtains for allowing another to use his pro- 
perty. 1881 N. T. (R.V.) Matt. xxv. 27 At my coming I 
should have received back mine own with interest [i6n 
usury], 

b. fig. esp. in phr. with interest, 171111 increase 
or augmentation. 

1389 Nashe Pasqnill 4- Marf. ii When I lacke matter to 
talke of, I may resort hether [to the Exchange] to take vp 
a little newes at interest. i 50 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. iii. 49 
You shall haue your desires, with interest. 1601 ? Marston 
Pasqnil 4- Kath.w. 30, I doe returne your wish With ample 
interest of beatitude. _ 1724 D_e Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 
131 He paid the imperialists with interest. 1830 W. Irving 
Goldsmith xxxviii. 364 The latter .. returned the blow.s 
with interest. 1890 Spectator 24 May 715/1 They never 
seem to have put out their ideas to interest, but kept them 
wrapped up in napkins till they forgot their existence. 

11 . attrih. and Comb., •a.% interest-bearing, charge, 
policy", interest-money = sense 10. 

i6t8 SarnevelPs Apol. Ciijb, The interest-money came 
to that height, that the State of the whole seemed desperate. 
1673 Kirkman Unlucky Citizen 212 He were better to pay 
interest-money. 1818 Bentham Ch. Eng. p. xviii. The seduc- 
tive influence of sinister interest, and interest-begotten pre- 
judice. 18^8 Abnould Mar. Insur. (1866) I. i. v. 217 An 
interest policy is one that shows by its form that the assured 
has a real, substantial interest in the thing insured. 1894 W. 
T. Stead in Westm. Gaz. 7 May 2/1 The watchword of the 
Coxeyite agitation is ‘ Death to the interest-bearing bond ! ’ 
1893 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 343/2 Johann received the 
interest money gruffly. 


Jnterest (i’ntcrcst), V. [An alteration of llie 
eailier iNTnnioss v., after Intkrkst sb. 

(It lias been suggested that the rbange might be pailly 
due to confusion with interes-t — inferesse-ed pa. t. of H- 
1 HRtss ; cf. hoise, hoist, grafp, grajt, mfeofp, infejth) 

1 . trans. To invest (a peison) with a share in or 
title to something, esp. a spiritual privilege. 
Const, in {’[to, into, unto). 

1610 Donne Pseudo-Martyr 152 Sufficient cause to in- 
title and interest a man in the ciovvne of martyrdome. 
1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 56 Depiiuing them of 
some comfoit or right, which the imiiolable Law of God, 
hath interrested them to. 1613 Charman Odyss. xv. 326 
Aiiioia ravi.sh’d him.. And inteiested him amongst the 
Gods. <zi639 W. Whateley Prototypes i. xx. (1640) 203 
Let us stiive to interest ourselves into Gods ble‘sing on 
the godly’. Ibid. xxi. 264 Benefits . . to him that interests 
him.selfe to them by getting into Chiist. 1834 J. Brown 
Lett. Sanciif. I. 220 The interesting a siiinei in the atoning 
sacrifice of the Redeemer, takes away the iriitating power 
of the divine law. <z 1864 J. D. Burns hlem. 4 - Rem. (1879) 
338 By faith we become interested in the propitiation. 

2 . To cause (a person) to have an objective in- 
terest or concern in the progress or fate of a matter ; 
to involve ; chiefly in pass, to be interested. 

1608 D. T. Ess, Pol. !$• Mor. 2 b, When they tliink he is 
not interested in the cause, or induced by any priiiate 
obligation. 1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist, Council Ti-ent 
(1676) 451 All was concluded .. without inteiestiiig tlie 
Popes authority. 1656 Baxter Reformed Pastor iv. 74 
They will . . interest piety itself with theii faults. 1727 
Laudner IVks. (1838) I. 157 Pilate finding they’ inteiested 
their leligion in this cause, and that they were re.sohite in 
it, became afraid he must .. submit to them. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. 4 ' F. xxviii. HI, 79 The emperor himself was interested 
not to deface the splendour of his own cities. 1886 Law 
Rep. 32 Ch. Div. 48 The landloi d . . is interested in seeing 
that the liquidators discltarge their duty properly. 

3 . Of a thing : To concern ; to affect ; to relate 
to. rare or Obsolescent. 

1638 Digby Lett, cone, Relig. ii. (1651) 9 Their private 
opinions, .doe not interest our beliefs. 1798 Mai.thus Popul. 

IV. xii. (1806) II. 497 The subject .. interests the question 
of human happiness so nearly. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. 
Diary II. 161 The news of the morning principally inter- 
ested the Crown Prince. zZ()\Scolsman 10 Dec., It is matter 
for deepregiet that, .the case, .has so little interested those 
whom it most interests. 

4 . To cause (any one) to take a personal interest, 
share, or part in (a scheme, business, etc.) ; to 
induce to participate in ; to engage in, rejl. To 
take active pait in. 

1630 Caft. Smith Trav. <$• Adv., Disc. Voy. Guiana 49 
After^his returne for England, he endeavouied by his best 
abilities to interest his Countrey and state in tho.se fnire Re- 
gions. 1647 Manifesto 10 J tine in Carhle's Ci oimvell, Tliey 
seek to interest in their design the Ci^ of London. 1691 T. 
H[ale]_a 1 <t. New Invent, a Their first intere.sting them- 
selves in this undertaking. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals 
(J.), This was a goddess who used to inteiest heiself in 
marriages. _ Mod. I do not feel called upon to inteie.st 
myself in his behalf. 

5 . To affect with a feeling of concern : to stimu- 
late to sympathetic feeling ; to excite the curiosity 
or attention of. (Prob. a back-formation from In- 
TEKESTED/y)/. a. 3.) 

[1748 Anson’s Voy. tn. vi. 348 They did not appear to be 
at all interested about us.] 1780 Bentham Princ. Legist 
xviii. § 57 By what other means should an object engage or 
fix a man’s attention, unle.ss by intere.sting him ? 1791 Mrs. 
Radclifpf. Rom.Forest ix, She had been too much interested 
by the events of the moment. 1830 Galt Laiurie T. iv. 
viii. (1849) 172 Something in his appeal ance. .interested my 
attention. 1866 C. Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. i. (1878) 6, 
I wanted to interest myself in it. 1868 Dickens Lett. 
(1880) II. 334 Your account of the first night inteiested me 
immensely. 

InterestabiTity. [f. *intcrest-able 

(f. Inteeest v.) ; see -itv.] Capability of being 
interested. 

1811 W. Taylor in Robberds Mem. (1843) II. 343 It did 
not again absorb all my interestability. 

Interested (i'nterested), ppl. a, [f. Intebest 

V. + -ED 1 .] 

1 . Concerned, affected ; having an interest, con- 
cern, or share in something. 

1828 Webster s.v., One interested in the funds. An 
interested witness. <11834 J. BROOKsin D. A. NfdA^Burden 
<S- Strength (1864) 34 Substitute skilful, intelligent, interested 
free labor for unskilled, ignoiant, and uninterested_ .slave 
labor. 1844 Williams Real Piyp. (1877) 207 The evidence 
of interested persons is now received, and its value estimated 
according to its worth. 1887 Moloney Forestry IV . Afr. 
vi. 126 With an issue to the interested of having . . to pay 
freight only on good marketable stuff. 

2 . Influenced by considerations of personal advan- 
tage ; moved by self-interest ; self-seeking, self-in- 
terested. (The opposite of disinterested) 

1703 Stanhope Paraphr. I. 34 Dissembled or intereaed 
Homage of Rulers or Rabbles. 1771 Mackenzie Man 
Feel. Iv. (18031 91 1 'he world is, in general, selfish, interests, 
and unthinking. 1855 Thackeray Newcoines_ II. 213 Ibe 
wretched consequences of interested marriages. 1855 
Macaulay Hist Eng. xxi. IV. 353 He was generally thought 
interested and grasping. 

3 . Characterized by a feeling of concern, sym- 
pathy, or curiositjL 

1663 Pepys Corr. 4 Sept., No day hath passed . .without my 
most interested wishes for your health. 1729 Butler 
W ks. 1874 II. Pief. 23 The very_ idea of an interested 
pursuit necessarily presupposes particular passions or appe- 
tites. 1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 18/1 He thought 
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she would . . have betrayed some interested symptom ; that 
het face would have undergone some favouiable suffusion. 
1806 Sure in Loud. (ed. 3') III. 35 ‘Is he alive?' 

said Belloni with interested emotion. Mod. They found in me 
an interested auditor. 

Illtei'estedl3r (i'nterestedli), adv. [f. piec. 

+ -LY^.] In an interested manner; through self- 
interest ; with interest or concern. 

1765 Earl Buckingham in Lett. Ctess Suffolk (1824) II. 
307 Lamenting that others inteiestedly refuse me any return 
foi what I in some sort intere.stedly did. 1782 R. Cumber- 
L \ND ^ }iecd. (1787) I. g. 1827 Hist. Eur. in A 1171. Reg. •iTjli 
The inteiestedly slow movements of the ordinal y tribunals. 
1859 Lang IHaiid. l/idia 258, I do not speak interestedly. 

I have as much aheady on my hands as I can perform, 
if not more. 1886 Miss Broughton Dr. Cupid 1 . vii. 114 
A figure whose manoeuvres are interestedly watched by the 
rest of the company. 

IllterestedneSS (imterestednes). [f. as prec. 

+ -NESS.] The qaility or condition of being in- 
terested ; esp. of being moved by interested motives 
(the opposite of disinterestedness). 

lyii SnAVTiiSB. Charac. (1737) II. 11. n. § 2. 140 The 
Affections which . . constitute whatever we call Inteiested- 
ne.ss or Self-Love. 1757 H. Walpoli; Me//i. Geo. //, Apr., 
His [Pitt’s] ambition was glaiing; his interestedness not even 
specious. 1788 A. MacDonald Misc. Ser 7 /t. (1790) 50 Too 
much interestedness in the affairs of our neighbour is less 
supportable than absolute mdiffeience. i88z J. Hawthorne 
Foi-t. Fool I. xxi. The passion, wholly free, .from any lower 
form of interestedness. 

Tnterester. rare. [f. Interest v. -h -erI.] 
One who interests; in quot. 1701, f One who 
interests himself in behalf of others. 

It 1701 Sedley Gr/i/ 7 ibler i. Wks. 1778 II. 206 Gri. Pray 
who aie they that say so? Ari. Some persons who interest 
themselves in your behalf. Gri. I don’t care a rush for 
them. The world is full of nothing but these interesters, 
who at the bottom value us no moie, than John-a-Nokes 
and Tom-a-Styles. 

Interesting (i’nterestiq) , ppl. a. [f. Interest 
V. -ing 2 . Formerly, and still dialectally, in- 
iere'siing.'] That interests. 

1 1 . That concerns, touches, affects, or is of im- 
portance; important. Obs. 

1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (173;;) tl. ii. ii. § 2. 155 That 
Passion which is esteem'd peculiarly interesting ; as having 
for its Aim the Possession of Wealth. 1769 Jit/iius Lett. 
(1804) I. 2 In defence of what they thought most dear and 
inteiesting to themselves. 1773 Mrs. Chapone p//ip 7 ‘ov. 
Mmd (1774) I. ns A woman, .thought meanly of in points 
the most inteiesting to her honour. 1813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. 
Diary II. 460 It is extremely interesting that at this time 
you should be well informed. 

2 . Adapted to excite interest ; having the quali- 
ties which rouse curiosity, engage attention, or 
appeal to the emotions ; of interest. 

1768 Sterne Setti. yptirn. (1778) I. 48 {Retttise Door i.) It 
was a face of al;out six and twenty . . it was not critically 
handsome, but there was that in it, which .. attached me 
much moie to it— it was interesting. 1781 Gibbon Decl. Sf 
F. xxxi. III. 202 The interesting and original picture of the 
manners of _Rome._ 1843 Bethune Sc. Fh-eside Star. 37 
A long and Interesting conversation.^ 1849 Macaul.ay Hist. 
Eiig. i. 1 . 66 The Irish . . were distinguished by qualities wh ich 
tend to make men interesting rather than prosperous. i88z 
hi. Arnold in igi'/i Cent. Aug. 222 All knowledge is interest- 
ing to a wise man, and the knowledge of natuie is interesting 
to all men. 

I’nterestingly, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in 

an interesting manner, so as to interest. 

1811 Shelley St. Irvyne vii. Pr. Wks. r888 I. r74 The 
thrilling accents of her interestingly sweet voice. i8zi 
Campbell in New MoiUhly Mag. I. 387 None of them 
appeal moie interestingly' to the heart. 1888 Burgon Lives 
12 Gd. Me 7 t II. 83 Another friend, .writes thus interestingly 
concerning him. 

I’nterestingness. [f. as prec. -h -ness.] 
The quality of being interesting. 

17S9 Adam Smith Mor. Sent. II. vi._§ 3. 107 [The axe] the 
emblem of having been beheaded, which is engraved under 
those [heads] . .sheds a real dignity and interestingness over 
their characters. 1881 _i9i!/i_Cii«L_May 788 The interesting, 
ness of commonplace lives is insisted on. 1884 Spectator 
No. 2903. 212 The Ti}/tes under his management failed in 
interestingness. 

I-nterestless, a. ran. [f. Interest sb. -t- -less.] 
Devoid of interest. 

1886 Sat. Rev. 17 July 103 The passionless, humourless, 
interestless ‘ analysis ’. 

Interface (i'nt3.ifi?is). [f. Inter 2 b-i-FACE.] 
A surface lying between two portions of matter or 
space, and forming their common boundary. 

i88a Bottomley Hydrost. 13 The term mterface denotes 
a face of sep.Tiatioii, plane or curved, between two con- 
tiguous portions of the same substance. 18B3 G. Chrystal 
in Encycl. Bi-it. XV. 264/1 The interface of the two liquids 
in the axial line. 

Interfacial (int3jf?'’J’al), a. [f. Inter 4 a 
+ 'L,faci-es face : cf. Facial.] Included between 
two faces of a crystal or othei solid, as in inter- 
facial angle, the dihedral angle included between 
two faces. 

1837 J. D. Dana Min. 14 The interfacial angle . . M :T is 
an oblique angle, while P : T = go“. 1877 E. S. Dana 'Pe.vt- 
bk. Mi/i. 3 111 the desciiptions of ciy.stals three kinds of 
angles may come under consideiation, solid, pla/te, and 
i/ite 7 -/acial. 

Interfaction : see Interpation. 

Interfair, -fayer, enon. ff. Inter-afeair. 


t InterfaTk, v. Obs. raix ~ b [f. Inter- 1 a 
■k-falk, as in Defalk, q.v.] trans. To inteinipt, 
bleak into. 

i6zi Molle Ca7ncrar. Liv. TNbr. 11. ix. lor The gieat joy 
that tooke him being interfaicked with sighes. 

t Interfa’rce, ». Obs. rare-^. [f. Inter- 
I a-h Farce zi.t 6.] trans. To stuff in between. 

1566 Drant Horace To Rdr. 3, I haue interfarced . . much 
of myne owne deuisinge. 

Interfare, obs. form of Interfere. 
Interfascicular (-fasi-ki/Ilaj), a. Anat. and 
Bot. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between fascicles or 
‘ bundles ’ of tissue. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. A7iat. II. 118/2 In the Interfascicular 
cellular tissue of the muscles. 187s Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 573 An interfasciculai cambium is formed by 
ff; visions in the intermediate cells of the medullary lays. 
1897 .4llb/ett's Syst. Med. II. 454 Overgiowth of interfas- 
cicular connective tissue. 

t Interfa’tion. Ohs. rare — ^. [ad. L. interfd- 
tion-em, n. of action f. intcrfdrl to inteinipt in 
speaking, f. inter -h fdri to speak.] (See qnot.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Iitte7’f action, an interrupting of 
one tale, a speaking whilst another speaks. 1658 Phillips, 

1 7ite7-f action [ed, 1678 Inter/atio7i\. 

Interfeat ; see Entebfeat. 

+ Interfe’ction. Obs. ran. {s.&.'L. interfec- 
tion-eni, n. of action from interficere to kill : cf. 
obs. F. interfeclion (Godef.).] a. Killing or slay- 
ing. b. In Alchemy (see qnot. 1727). 

C1430 Mironr Salitaclou/t 2396 V‘ thay..shuld. .cesse of 
Ills interfectionne [glossed slaghtere]. 1636 Blount Glossogr., 
I)iie7-fectioti, muider, a killing or slaying. 1727 Bradley 
Fani. Diet. s.v. Elixir, In the space of twenty Hours, the 
Elixir will reduce the Gold into its primitive Matter, and 
become very black. This is what they call Interfection, and 
what we simply call Resolution. 

tlnterfe’Ctor. Obs. \p..'L.interfector,z.gtvd- 
n. f. interficere to kill. Cf. obs. F. interjecteiir 
(Godef.).] a. A slayer, murderer, b. Astral. A 
death-bringing planet. 

1430 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 232 His interfectours blessed 
might thei be. 1647 Lilly Chr. Asirol. Ixvii. 409 It pre- 
notes . . death . . when the malevolent Inteifector comes to 
the degree of the Zodiack wherein the Lord of the ascendant 
was. 1658 [see Interficient]. 1660 H. More PJyst. Godl. 
VII. XV. 344 When the ac^erris comes to the place of the 
ovaipcTi)?, that is, the Emtssor unto the place of the Inter- 
fector, then wo be to the brat . . born under so unlucky Starrs ; 
for there is no remedie but he must die the death. 

Interfederation : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
Interfemoral (-fe-moral), a. Anat. [Inter- 
4 a.] Extending between the femora or thighs 
(chiefly of the membrane between the thighs of 
a bat). 

i8z8 Stark Elem, NaLFTht. I. 69 Tail slender, half en- 
veloped in the interfemoral membrane. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. 598/2 A tail for the support and extension of the 
interfemoral membrane is found in the insectivorous Bats. 
187s Blake Zool. 54 The tail mid the web-skin connecting 
the hind-legs, and called the ‘ interfemoral ’ web. 

Interfenestral (-ffne’stral), a. Arch. rare. 
[f. Inter- 4 a + L./ewj/ra window.] Placed be- 
tween windows. 

1831 Ruskin Stones Ven. I. xv. § g A northern apse is a 
southern one with its inter-fenestrrd piers set edgeways. 

Interfenestration (-fenestr^i-Jan). Arch. 
[Inter- 3 a : see prec., and cf. inter-cobimniationi] 
The spacing of the windows of a building. 

1823 P. Nicholson Preset. Build. 586 Dtter-feuesiration, 
the space between windows. 1846 Civil Eng. 4- A 7-chit. 
B'nl. IX. 329 The vertical interfenestration is not so good 
as the horizontal, owing to there being too many tiers of 
windows, and they are put too closely together. 1859 
Biiildi/ig News V. 1136 Ifiterjenestration—^ term now 
suggested . . as a useful correlative to ‘ intercolumniation 
inasmuch as it refers to the spacing of the windows. 

Interfere (intsrflo’a), v. Forms : a. 6 entre- 
fyer, 6-7 enterfere, 7 -fear(e, -feer, -feir(e, 
-fairs, -fare, -fayr, -fire, P. 6 interfier, 6-7 
-feir, 7 -feer(e, -vers, -fare, -fyre, 7- interfere, 
[a. OF. s' entrefenr to strike each other, f. entre- 
Inteb- ib + f(prir •.—'L. ferire to strike; mod.F. 
has hiterferer (from English) in scientific itse. The 
forms in -fare, -fire, -vere, etc. are app. popular 
corruptions arising tvhile the word was only known 
in sense i (which is also given by Cotgr. for the 
OF. word), but the first of these may have been 
regarded by some as f. Inter- i -l F are w.l] 

1 . intr. Of a horse : To strike the inside of the 
fetlock with the shoe or hoof of the opposite fool 
( = 00121. 27); to knock one leg against another. 
Said also of the feet. (Rarely of persons.) 

o. 1330 Palsgr. ssB.T Ely horse entrefyereth all redy, 
I feaie me the jade wyll fayle me, or I come tomyjournayes 
ende, 7/1077. chenal e/itz-eiaille desja [etc.]. 1362 J. Hey- 
wood Prov. <5- Epigr. (1867) 215 My horse to weaie greate 
breeches is now asynde: Why? to kepe him from enter- 
feryng behynde. 1607 Markham Caval. vi. (1617] 65 If your 
horse . , doth enterfaire or hew one leg vpon another. 1633 
Valent ine Fonre Sea-Senn. 58 The feet of both ciosse and 
enterfehc, and fall foule one with the other. T6Z\Lond. 
Gaz. No. 1929/4 She [a mare] enterfears a little behind. 

fi. 1378 C00PF.R Thesain-ics, Tcrere calcci/i cake. In an 
horse to interfier [earlier cdd. enterfier], i6t6 Surfl. & 
Mawkh. Co7i/it/-y F'ari/te 145 If the horse interfeiing doe 
^ wound himselfe vpon his hinder feet. *687Zw*i('. Ciis. No. 


2290/4 A black, .Colt. . iiueivering behind. 1723 Bradley 
Fa//i. Did. s.v. ishoei/ig of ho/ses. For tho.se Hoofs that 
Interfere [etc.]. 1883 Harpers Mag. Oct. 726/1 If he ‘in- 

terferes theie is a multiplicity of boots and pads to protect 
eveiy irritated point. 

2 . mtr. Hence, of things generally : To strike 
against each other; to come into physical colli- 
sion ; to collide or clash, so as to hamper or hinder 
each other ; to get in each other’s way, cross each 
other’s path. Noav chiefly in Physics, of waves of 
light, heat, sound, etc.: To exeicise reciprocal 
action so as to increase, diminish, or nullify the 
natural effect of each (cf. Interference 2). 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), E/iterfire, to strike 
one another. 1620 T. Scott God 4- Kiz/g (1633) 4 With 
eyes stating, .teeth giating and interfering. 1692 Bentley 
Boyle Led. vii. 232 The Atoms being various moved . .must 
needs knock and inteifere. 1801 T. Young in Phil. Tz-a/is. 
(1802) 35 The reflection from the depressed point will .so 
interfere with the reflection from the fixed point, i860 
Tvndall Glac. ii. i. 230 Two systems of sonorous waves 
can he catrsed to inteifere and., to destroy each other. 

i“b. fig. Of persons and things : To come into 
non-physical collision or contact, to clash in 
opinions, tendencies, etc. Obs. 

a 1644 Westfield Ser/n., Ps. cvi. 19-20 (1646) 62 They 
tell us of divisions among our selves: it is a wonder to see 
how they interfene, and strike one on another, in the point 
of vvoishipping of Images. 1698 S. Clark Sez-ipt. fust. viii. 
36 These two Places would enterfere and contradict one 
another. 1761 Hume Hist. E/ig. III. Ixi. 323 The two 
republics were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and 
their interests very little interfered. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Ato/ic)/i. V. (1852) 137 When public duty and private feeling 
interfere, .then justice calls for punishment. 
t 3 . intr. To run into each other, cross each 
other’s paths ; to intercross, intersect. Obs. 

1647 [see Interfering vbl. jA]. 1633 Fuller Ck. Plist, 
IX. iii. § 38 Though at first there was a reall difference, .m 
their opinions, yet. .afterwards they did so interfere amongst 
themselves, that it is ahnost impossible to baiike, and bound 
their severall absurdities. 1668 Culpepper & Cole Barihol. 
A/zat.ui. xi. 154 The Fibres of the Head do so inteifere 
and cross one another, that [etc.]. 1693 J. Clayton in P/iit. 
Ti-a/is. XVII. 791 The Heads of the Branches of the Rivets 
interfere and lock one within another. 1723 Di; Foe I'oy. 
round World (1S40) 258 It is impossible to describe how the 
sound, crossing and interfering, mingled itself, and the 
several voices sunk one into another. 

4 . a. Of things, actions, etc. : To come into col- 
lision or opposition, so as to affect the course of. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i, iii. § 5 Where they do not 
enterfere with the history of Scripture. 1771 Junhis Lett. 
Ivii. 296 No scruples of conscience to interfere with his 
morality. 1883 F. Temple Relat. Relig. 4- Sc. vii. 199 It is 
not the purpose of Revelation to interfere with the course of 
nature. 

b. Of persons : To meddle with ; to interpose 
and take part in something, esp. without having 
the right to do so ; to intermeddle. Also with in- 
direct passive. 

1632 T. Nash Qttaiernio 269 Let not the husbandman eii- 
terfare with the citizen, nor the citizen with the husbandman. 
1782 Priestley Corr/ipi.Chr. I. i. 117 He fiequently inter- 
fered with the disputes. 1846 R. W. Dale in Life it. (1898) 
33 Methodists are interfered with in their work. 1873 
JowETTi’/fffo (ed. 2) I. 370 Cannot you hold your tongue 
. .and no one will interfeie with you? 

5 . To interpose, take part, so as to affect some 
action ; to intervene. Const, in. 

1743 PococKE Descr. East 1 . m. i. 133 A Sheik Arab, who 
lives here, has really all the power, whenever he pleases to 
interfere. 1794 JMrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolfho xxviii, 
Montoni and the rest of the party interfered and separated 
them. 1794 S. Williams Veri/io/it 291 The poveinor of 
New York by letters to them and otherwise interfered in 
the business. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Co/isi. viii. (1862) 
102 They may interfere in elections by the use of corrupt 
means to bribe or intimidate the electors. 1836 Froude 
Hist. E/ig. (1858) I. i. 29 Parliament interfered to protect 
employers against their labourers. 

t Interfere, sb. Obs. rare~^. In 6 enter- 
fyre. [f. prec. vb.] The action of interfering : 
see prec. i. 

1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § log Enterfyre, is a sorance, and 
cometh of yll shoynge, and appereth ofte both behynde 
and before, betwene the fete agaynst the fetelockes. 

Interference (intarfis-rens). [irreg. f. prec. 
vb. + -ENOE, after derivatives of l^.ferre, e. g. differ- 
ence, Cf. mod.F. interfirenced\ 

1 . The action or fact of interfering or intermed- 
dling {gvith a person, etc., or in some action). 

1783 Burke g/A Rep. Aff. I/idia i. Wks. XI. 26 The inter- 
ference of government was introduced by this act in two 
ways. 1804 W. y.Mtxf/s.crv I/id.Recreat. (ed. 2) II. 247 This 
tax., with the collection of which the British have avoided 
all interference . . is farmed out. 1874 Green Short Hid. vi, 
§ 4. 303 England.. withdrew from any active inteiference hi 
the struggles of the Continent. 

2 , Physics. The mutual action of two waves or 
systems of waves, in reinforcing or neutralizing 
each other, when their paths meet or cross. 

Orig. introduced to designate phenomena observed in the 
mutual action of two rays of light, before the establish- 
ment of the undulalory theory; subsequently extended to 
sound-waves, the undulations on the suiface of water, etc. 

[1802 T. Young vxPhil. Tra/is. 388 It occurred to me, that 
their cause must he suughtin the interference of two portions 
of light.] 1830 Hlrsciii.l AAirf. Nat. Phil, 260 This prin- 
ciple, which IS known in optics by the name of the inter- 
ference of the lays of light. 1831 Bklwster Optics xv. § 84. 
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135 The doctrine of interference ih in complete accordance 
with the theory of undulation. 1834 Wks. SoMtKviLi.ii 
CouHt'.x'. Pf/ys, Sc. x.w. (i8|q) ed.t Daikness results fiom 
the interfeiencc of two utidulation-. of light. 1873 W. LkI'.s 
-■IcousUcs i. iii. 28 The .sound-waves pioceeding fiom tlie 
prongs of the fork neutrali/.ing each other — an effect known 
as interference. 

3 . The action, of interfering (of a horse) : see In- 
i' K uifEiiE z;. I. In mod Dict.s. 

4 . U.S. The confiict of claims arising when two 
applications are made for a similar palenl. 

aitrib. t88B Scribner's AJaff. Aug. itjo/e An application for 
a patent which, after an interference litigation with Edison, 
was finally issued to Maxim. 

5 . aitrib. or Comb., as (sense 2) interference 
figure, the figure produced when a section of 
crystai, appropriately cut, is viewed in converging 
polarized light ; interference fringe, one of a 
series of alternate light and dark bands produced 
by a diffraction-grating (Fringe 2 g) ; interfer- 
ence spectrum, the spectrum produced by the 
same means (Diperaction i); so interference 
colour, phemmena, screen, etc. 

i860 Tvndall Glac. i. xi. 76 The sun. .surrounded by_ a 
glory of interference spectra, 1879 Roou Chromatics iv. 
50 Colours produced in this way are called ' interference 
coloiir.s'. 1881 Nature No. 622. 515 The well-known inter- 
feience extinction of undulation evolving precisely-formed 
rings of darkness. i8go Anthony s Photogr. Bull. III. 368 
An apparatus for holding an interference screen. 

Interferent (intajfio'rent), a. rare. [f. as 
prec. + -ENT.] Interfering. 

1876 Ruskin Pars Clav. VI, IxLx. 293 The little pyramid 
of a child . . would have been too symmetrical, but for the 
interferent light in the dog, 

Interferential (-finrcnjal), a. [f. Interfer- 
ence, after differential, etc.] Of, pertaining to, 
or operating by, wave-interference : spec, belonging 
to intei ference of light-waves. 

1880 Pickering Dimens. Fixed Stars 14 The interferential 
refractometer [used] in measuring the index of refraction of 
gases. 1896 Daily News 18 Dec. 6/6 With the e.xception 
of a few examples of Professor Lippmann’s interferential 
method . .colovu in photographj' has represented little else 
but failure. 

Interferer (intaiflo-roj). [f. Interfere v. + 
-erI.] One who interferes. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 284 At length the mass 
of interfereia aie convinced that the thing is leasonable. 
1850 L, 'S.\sm Auioliog. i. vii. 2S9 Nothing but gentlemen 
in distiess, and hard landlords, and generous iuterferers. 

Interfering (intsifN-ritj), vbl.sb. [-ingi,] 
The action of the vb. Interfere, in various senses. 

156Z [sec IniisrI'ERE v. i], 1607 llQVhiL\.h Fottr^f. Beasls 
{1658) 319 Enterfering is a grief that coraeth sometimes 
by ill shooing . . and there is no remedy but shooing him 
with shooes made thin and flat on the outside, and narrow 
and thick within. 1642 Rogers Naatnan 228 Our base 
enterfeering with God in his holy wayes. 1647 H. More 
Poems Notes 390 No enterfaring or cutting of circles as 
in Tycho's [system], where the couise of the Sunne cuts 
Mars his circuiL _«i677 HaleP?'/w. Orig.Jllan. iv, li. 303 
The casual Coalition of the Universe by the motion or in ter- 
fering of Atoms. 1677 F.- Cary CJironol. ii. i. i. xiv. 127 The 
several Intermatchings and luterfarings that were betwixt 
the two Neighbour Kingdoms. i68a Bunvan Holy IVar 
(Cassell) 201 There were no jars, .. 110 interfeiings . . in the 
town of Mansoul. 1793 Burke Policy A Hies Wks. VII. 155 
It is not the interfering or keeping aloof, but iniquitous 
intermeddling. .which is praised or blamed. 

b. attrib. Interfering shoe (see above 1607). 

i6y8 Lend. Gas. No, 1301/4 A black pacing Gelding, shod 
of hi.s hinder feet with interfering shoe.s. 

Interfering (intarfia-riq'i,///. a. [f. as prec. 
+ -ING ^.] That iiitei feres, in senses of the vb. 

_ iSBoHollyband T rens. Fr.Tong,Clievalguis' enii\,et\aille, 
interfeiring in an horse, when a man or horse in going galleth 
or rubbeth one foote against an other. 1614 frnls. Ho. 
Comm. S May I. 474/1 That some like interfyring Horses, 
that the faster they go, the more they lame themselves. 
1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 95 Books . . replenish’d 
with interfeiing passages and contradictions. 1718 Rowe 
tr. Lucan vin. 466 Our War no interfering Kings demands, 
Nor shall be trusted to Barbarian Hands. 1801 Southey 
Thalaba iir. i, Thy life . . so saved by interfering Heaven. 
180Z T. Young in Phil. Trans. 387 The light becomes. .least 
intense in the intermediate state of the intei fering portions, 
1885 G. Macdonald Diary of an Old Soul 10 Apr., Might 
I but scatter interfering things — Questions and doubts, dis- 
trust and anxious pride. Mod. colloq. ‘ I do not like her in 
the house, she is so interfeiing’. 

Hence Interfe ringly, Interfe'ringfness. 

1847 Craig, Interferingly. 1874 Helbs Soc. Press, xvl. 
{1875) 22s The fussiness and interferingness of mankind. 
1894 Cornh, Mag. Jan, 82 [He] has come veiy interferingly 
into the nurseiyc 

Interfero’iueter. [f. Interfere -i- (o)heter.] 
An instrument in which the interference phenomena 
exhibited by so-called thiclc plates are employed as 
a means of measuring the wave length of strictly 
monochromatic light. 

1899 Ld. Rayleigh in Nature LIX. 533/1 As one of the 
few who have used the interferometer in observations in- 
volving high interfeience, ! should like to make a remark or 
two, — ’T. Preston /fvVf. 605/2 The ‘ structure' levealed 
by the interferometer in the light emitted by a source placed 
in a .strong magnetic field. 

aitrih. 1899 J, C. Shedd in Phys. Rev. July, An Inter- 
fworaeter Study of Radiations in a Magnetic Field. 
Interflbrillar, -ary, -fibrous ; see Inter-. 
t Iixterfi'cient, a, Obs. rare, [adr L. inter- 


ficient-eni, pr. pple. of interfeere to kill.] Killing, 
destroying. (Cf. Intehfector b.) 

1647 UiLLV Chr. Astral, l.xvii. 409 Behold, .who. .afflicts 
him, and is the inteificient Planet. 1658 Piiillii's, Piter- 
Jcctimr,sea. inteificient 01 destioying Planet, and which is 
placed in the eighth house (in a Nativity). 

Interfilamentar, -fillet, -flRsli: see Inter-. 
lutei’flow (I'nlaint'O, [Inter- 2; cf. next.] 
f i. A (lowing between ; a channel or strait. Ohs. 
1610 Hollanu Camden's Bril, 11. 215 They [islands] are 
severed. . by a narrow enteiflow of the tjea betweenc. 

2 . A flowing into each other; mtenningling. 

1865 Cornh. Mag. June 647 T’lie delicious interflow of tlie 
soft purity uf the sky and the bright traiiqiiillity of the lake. 
1867 I' ROUDE Short Stud., Sci. /list, ig In the .subtle inter- 
flow of good and evil . . Shakspeare is true to real experience. 
1883 D. H. Wheeler By - 1 Pays Lit. vii. no We know too 
little of the human interflow and communion dining the mi- 
historic periods. 

Interflow (intoifldie), w, [f. Inter- i + Fbowzi. ; 
in sense i after L. inletflticre to flow between.] 

1 . intr. To flow between, rare. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 12 What way ihecuiieut 
cold Of Northern Ocean with strong tides doth interflow 
and swell. 1848 Citr on Arthur Si. c. Till light at last From 
skies long hid, wide silvering, interflows. 

t b. irans. (with obj. governed by the prep.) 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. 11. 60 Where it inter-floweth 
France and Biitain, it is properly called the British Sea. 

2 . intr. To flow into each other ; to intermingle. 
1844 [see Interflowing below]. 1859 WmnTER Over- 

heart V, The earthquake and the storm are God’s, And good 
and evil interflow. 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (tSSi) 
172 The thou.sand varying shades of her motions and her 
features interflowing like a lighted watei. 

Hence Interfio'wing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1610 Holland Camden's Br-ii. i Severed from the conti- 
nent of Europe by the interflowing of the Ocean. 1674 
JossELYN Voy. New Eng. 220 The slreight of Magellan, 
wheie there are many Islands distinguished by an inteiflow- 
ing Bay. 1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine xl. The 
subtle interflowings Found in Petrarch’s sonnets. 1898 A'.i'- 
positor June 440 Inteimingling clouds and inteiflowing 
waves. 

InterfluenCd (inl3'.ifl«4|ens). rare. [f. as 
next : see ence.] The fact of being intei fluent or 
flowing into each other. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serm. in Biog. Lit. (1882) 357 note, 
The circulations counterpoise each other, or lather they are 
neutralized by interfluence. 

Interfluent (int 5 'jfl«i&it), a. [ad. L. inler- 
flnent-cm, pr. pple. of interfluere to flow between.] 

1 . Flowing between. Now rare. 

1651 Howell Venice 186*' Girt about with thcwaleis of 
the interfluent Hadrian Sea. 1664 Boyle E.xp. Cold iii. 
Wks, 1772 II. 503 Whether Jhe spring of the air depend., 
upon the agitation of some interfluent subtile matter. 1877 
Blackie iPzse Men y^ The cosmic water’s subtle-streaming 
force, Interfluent, circumfluent. 

2 . Flowing into each other, intermingling; in 
which there is an interflow. 

1872 G. Macdonald IVilf. Ciimh. I. x. 137 A world of 
shadows and sunny streaks, kept ever in interfluent motion. 
1885 E. C. Stedman in Century Mag. XXIX. 508 The 
interfluent, luxurious pentameter couplet, revived by Hunt 
and Keats. 1894 Forum (N. Y.) Nov. 284 To draw the 
mystic line dividing his science from his poetry would be 
a difficult matter, The two were interfluent streams. 

Interfluous (int5-aflzr|3s),t3:. [f. L, inierflu-us : 
see -ous.] =prec. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., I nterfluous, that flows or runs 
between. 1818 Shelley Woodman ij- Night, ii, One night- 
ingale in an interfluous wood. 1876 Browning Paccliia- 
rotto 252 If wealth would become but interfluous. Fill voids 
up with just the superfluous. 

1 1‘nterfl.Tlx. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 a,] Flow- 
ing between or in the midst. 

1657 W. Rand ix. Gassendi ! s Life Peiresc i. 6 A very 
straight yet exceeding pleasant valley, enriched by the 
Interfluxe of the same River Gapell. 

tl'ixterfoil. Obs. rare. [f. Inter- 3 -f Foil 
sb, i] An interposed leaf. 

1674 Grew Anal, PI. iv. § 17 Sometimes, besides Sur- 
foyls, there are also many Interfoyls set betwixt the Leaves, 
from the Circumference to the Center of the Bud. 

Interfold (intarfun'ld), V. Also 6-7 enter-, 
[f. Inter- i b + Fold zt.] trans. (and reflf] To 
fold together or within each other ; to involve in 
common folds. 

*379 J- Stubbes j b, The weale and well 

doing of Chrl.stes church, of a Chii.stien state, and of a good 
princes person, are so enterfolded, as whatsoeuer is agaynst 
one is agaynst all. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 
1294/1 The figure of a serpent, interfolding it selfe : in the 
middest_ whereof did sit a dooue. i6zi Molle Camerar. 
Liv, Libr, 11. xv. 121 Hauing their fingers enter-folded 
together, 1631 Celestina 11. 127 The .skirts of my Petticoate 
. . did so often interfold themselves betweene my feet. 1773 
Jackson in Plal. Trans. LXIII. 9 Interfolding the ends of 
one or more pieces . .with each other. 1841 Longe. Childr. 
Lds. Supp. 172 Kneels before the Eternal's throne; and, 
with hands iiiterfolded, Praises. . the only giver of blessings. 

Interfoliaceous (-fdulidi-j'as),^. Bot. [Intee- 
4 a. Cf. F. interfoliacei\ Situated alternately 
between a pair of opposite leaves. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. m. xxi. (1765) erS Interfolia- 
ceous, such as come out between the opposite Leave.s, but 
are placed alternately. 1785 Gentl. Mag. LV. i. 431 Pe- 
duncles or flower-stalks, numerous, interfoliaceous, opposite. 
1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/x Interfoliaceous, be- 
tween the leaves of a pair, as the stipules of Rubiaceae. 


Interfoliar (-fd'clia-O, IT. Bot. [f. Inter- 4 a 
+ Foliar.] bitualed between the leaves. 

183s Li NDi.i'Y Lttiod, Dot. (1848) 1. 234 The interfuliai 
parts are undeveluped. 

Interfo'liate, v. [f. Inter- 1 a -1- L. foU-uni 

leaf + -ATF, 8. <li. mobi.Y . interfolicr.'\ irans. To 
interleave (a book). Hence InterfoTiated ppl. a. 

1696 EvI'Lyn Let. to Place 17 Aug., So nnich [coircclion] 
as I conceive Is necessaiy, I will take caie to .send yon with 
your intei foliated copjL 1888 Scrihno'.s Alag. Oct. 443 He 
intei foliate:, the piano score with blank leaver. 

Interforee, -fraternal ; sec Inter- pref. 
Iiiterfre'tted,///. rr. Her. [f. Inter- i b -i- 
Fuettei) ppl. a.'^ 2 .J ^ Inteklacici). 

1828-40 Biiury Eiuytl. Herald. 1. Gloss., inierfretted, or 
Interlaced, is said of any bearings linked together, one 
with the other. 

t Interfrica'tion. Ohs. rare ~ '. [f. Inteh- 
2 a + Frication,] =ncxt. 

1747 Franklin Conjecture Wks. 1.887 H- lb' diis 
motion theie must be a constant intei frication of its con- 
stituent solid pails. 

Illterfri'Ction. rare — '', [f. Inter- 2a + 

Friction.] Kubbing together. 

1847 De Quinlly SP’. MU. Nun xvi 41 Kindling a fire by 
interfriction of dry’ sticks was 'a seciet almost exclusively 
Indian, 

Interfrontal (-fr^rntiil), a. Anal, and Zoo/. 
[f. Inter- 4a + Frontal. Cf. F. inierf rental 
(Litlre).] Situated belwcen the riglit and left 
frontal bones, or portions of the fiontnl bone, or 
of the ‘front’ of an insect. 

185s Mayne Expos. Lex., Intafrontalls, applied by Ro- 
bineau-De.svoidy to two piece,,i moie 01 less developed, in 
the Myodarioe [an order of Dipteral .. at the anterior pait 
of the front and which are someliines interposed between 
the frontal portions in their whole length ; interfrontal. 

Interflllgent (-fzi-ld^ent), a. rare. [ad. L, 
intcifnlgcnt-em (Livy) ; see Inter- 1 a and Ful- 
gent.] Shining among or between. 

1721111 Bailey. 1755111 Johnson, ligx Harper's Alag. 
Jan. 218/2 He caught the intcrfiilgent rays amongst the 
sycamore leaves. 

Interfuse (intaifi/I'z'), v. [f. L. interfils-, ppl. 
stem of interfiindire, f. inter bclvi'ecn + fundcrc to 
pour : cf. infuse, etc.] 

1 . trans. To permeate 01 intersperse (a thing) 
zviih an infusion or mixtine of something else. 

1593 Nasih! 4 Lett. Coufut. 32 Thou interrusest delight 
with reprehension. 1599 Hakluyt 1 ’’oy. II. 11. Sg 'J'he king- 
dom of China is in all parts thereof interfused with commn- 
dious riueib. 1846 I-I\winoRNi! A/osscs 1. i. 16 Abundantly 
interfused with Greek and Latin quotations. 1876 Bi.alk 
Madcap V. vii. 57 The wonderful light greens of the Spring 
foliage seemed to be interfused with a lambent sunshine. 

2 . To pour in, infuse (one thing through or 
througlmit anotlier). 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. Sg This which yeelds or fills All 
space, the ambient Aire wide interfus'd, Iinbracing round 
tins florid Earth. 1784 Cowper Task v. 148 Ice upon ice, 
the well-adjusted parts Were soon conjoined, nor other 
cement ask’d Than water interfused to make them one. 
1798 WoRDSW. Tiiiiei n Abbey 96 A sense sublime Of some- 
thing far more deeply interfused, Who.se dwelling is the 
light, ..And the blue sky, and in tbe mind of man. 1863 
Whittier A. Rykman's Prayer 154 Through chaos, doubt 
and strife, Interfuse Thy calm of life. 

3 . To fuse or blend (things) together. In pass. 
1853 Lf, Quincey Antobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 54 'J'he sorrow .. 

and the devotion . . were profoundly interfused. 1865 E. 
Bukhitt Walk Land's End 450 Here their different orders 
of intellectual and scholastic aichitecture may be seen inter- 
mixed but not interfused. 1870 Lowell Study Wind. 37 
The character and its intellectual product are inextricably 
interfused. 

4 . intr. Of two things : To fuse or blend with 
each other. 

1851 H. Melville Whale xli. 203 H!s_ torn body and 
gashed soul bled into one another ; and so interfusing, made 
him mad. 1870 Yeats Hist. Comm. 120 South of the 
Tropic of Capricorn the products of the torrid and temper- 
ate zones inteifii.se. 

5 . trans. Of one thing: To penetrate or per- 
■"meate and blend with. 

1876 J. Weiss Wit, Hum. 4 Shales, viii. 252 I'he genius 
which interfused the plays. 1881 H. James Ports. Lady 
xlix. She had become deeply’, tenderly acquainted with 
Rome ; it inteifused and moderated her passion, 
lienee Interfu’sing ppl. a. Also Imterfiise do. 
1881 G. Allen Evolutionist at I^arge, Microsc. Brants, 
The whole universe is clearly to them [ants] a complicated 
picture made up entirely of infinite inteifusing .smells.^ 1887 
Century Mag. Feb. 586 A chalice choicely fit I or 1 ruths 
and Beauty’s perfect interfuse. 

Interfusion (-fi^-gsn). [n. of action f. prec. ; 

cf. Fusion and eccl.Lat. inteofusio.'] The action 
of interfusing ; the fact of being interfused. _ 

1817 Coleridge Lit. (1882) 182 The interfusion of the 
same throughout the radically different. 1840 ruiRLWALL 
Greece Iv. VII. 113 The extent to which the interfiision 
actually took place, .was by no means small. 1851 D. Wil- 
son Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iv. iv. 264 ^he inteifusion ot tUe 
Celtic and Nonse races. 1872 Liddon Eleiii. Kelig- U- 45 
This eternal intei fusion of force with matter. 

Interganglionic (-g£!eggli|f''uik)> 

[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between or connecting gan- 
glia, as the nerves of the sympathetic system. 

1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. 1. 765A The whole of these 
inter-ganglionic cords are in contact along the median line. 
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t Xnte'rgatory. Ods. A syncoj^atecl foim of 
Im'IlKIIOgatoiiy sd. So Intergatoui*. 

1589 R. Harvily /V. J’eir. i Tuhh Perceuall, hath no 
fdiotie in lliese captious Inteigatorieb. 1596 Siiaks. vlA'/r/a 
V. _i. 298 Let vs goe in, And change vs cheie vpon inter- 
gatoiies, And we will answer all things faithfully. 1S03 11 . 
JoNSON Sej'itiiiis I. ii, I'laimles.s Intergatorles, but Conceits. 
1632 Buo.me a Lwclln II. i. Wks. 1873 1 . 121 Voti must answer 
To these intergatories. 1678-96 Phillii'S (ed. s\ Intcr^a- 
ioru’s, or I iitc'>'rogaio?'ies, in Common Law. 1683 in i^th 
R_cf. Hist. hiss. Cond/n., .App. \ni. 135 The fiist peaper . . 
did give a lyse for gineiall inteigatoures. 

Interge'iierant, a. Biol. [Inter- 2 a.] = 

next. 1888 [see next]. 

Intergenerating C-cl^e-nerfi^tiij),///, «. [In- 
ter- I b ; cf. picc.] Generating or breeding with 
each other ; interbreeding. So Interg'eiieration. 

1888 J. T. Gulick in Linn. Soc. Jntl. (Z.) XX. 200 
An Intergenerant, or Intergeneiating Gioup, is a gioup 
of individuals so situated and so endowed that they 
freely cross with each other, /iid. 216, I now call the 
certainty that some form of diveigent transfoiniation will 
arise \yhen intergeneration is prevented, the piinciple of 
Intension. 

Intergenital (-dge-nital), a. Zool. [Inteh- 
4 a.] Situated between genital stiuctures ; applied 
to a ring of j^lates in echinoderms, outside and 
between the genital plates {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1878 Biii.t. Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 204 Five pieces 
(intergenital plates) aie attached to, and partly intercalated 
between these, 

Intergential (-d,:5e-njal), a. [f. Inter- 4 a + 
L. gens., genii- people, nation + -AL.] Between 
nations ; international. 

1873 H. A. Wise 7 Decades Union 253 To secede would 
make the war inteigential. 

t InteTgerine, a. Obs. rare-'^. [ad. intcr- 
gerJnus, enon. leading of L. intergerlvus, f. itder- 
gerere to carry between; cf. intergeries a party- 
wall, partition.] Of the nature of a partition-wall ; 
dividing one space from another. 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. 117 The Inteigerine 
Walls or Sides, wheieof they are compos'd. 

tintergerii (-gSwi), v. Ohs. mn-'^. [f. 

Inter- i +geni Girn zt.l] in/r. To snarl back. 

1608 Sylvester Du Barias it. iv. Decay 938 The angry 
beast [the badger] to his best chamber flies And angled there 
sits grimly intergerning. 

Intergesture, -gild : see Inter- pyef. 2 a, i a. 
Interglacial <r. Geol. [Inter- 

4b; introduced in German iu 1865 by Ileer 
{Unvelt des Schweis, p. 532).] Lying between 
glacial periods ; formed or occuiring between two 
such periods. 

1867 Lyell Princ. Geol. (ed. 10) I. 196 The interval of 
milder weather, marked by the decrease-of snow and ice in 
the Alps, has been called by Piof. Heer the Inter-glacial 
Period. _ 1873 J. Geikie Gt. Ice Age Pref. 10 None of these 
gravels in my opinion aie post-glacial, but all must be lele- 
gated to pie-glacial and inter-glacial times. 1875 Cuoll 
Climate ly T. xv. 238 Our limited knowledge of warm inter- 
glacial periods. Ibid. i. 22, I have given the lea-ions which 
induce me to believe that coal is an inter-glacial formation. 
1881 G. Allen Vignettes fr. Nat. xv. 154 Among the subsist- 
ing drift of glacial and inteiglacial rivets. 

Hence Intergla'cialism, the theory of inter- 
glacial periods ; Interg'la'oialist, one who holds 
this view. 

1881 W. B. Dawkins in Nature XXIII. 309 Dr. James 
Geikie takes his stand upon the glaciated mountains of 
Scotland, and.. pushes glacialism and interglacialism to an 
extreme. _ 1893 Sir H. H. Howorth GlacicU Nightmare II. 
459 The interglacialists are not agreed among themselves 
as to the number of the ice periods. 

Interglandular (-glte-ndiiaar), a. Anal. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Lying between glands. 

1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 161A secondary 
process, .resulting from the irritation of the inter-glandular 
growth. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 765 The inter- 
glandular substance is softened. 

Inter globular (-glp-bii^lai), a. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.J Situated between globules (of dentine) . 

i8Sg j. Tomes Dental Surg. 302_The part corresponding to 
the interglobular space is occupied by dense tissue. 1870 
tr. Strieker's Man. Histol. xv. (N. Syd. Soc.) 470 The inter- 
globular substance [of the tooth] is . . a structure toleiably 
widely distributed. 

Intergradation (-gracl-j'-J^n). [Inter- 2a; 
cf. next.] The action or fact of passing into, or 
approximating to, each other by degrees. 

1874 TRiiTEin Cow&s Birds Ak IV. 145 The intergradation, 
however, is by no means as perfect as that between the two 
latter races. 1874 Coues Birds N. IV. 281 The complete 
intergradation of the two forms. 

I'ntergrade, sb. [Inter- 2 b.] An interme- 
diate grade or stage. 

1889 S. H. ScuuDRR Buiterjiics New Engl. i6o The in- 
tergrades found throughout the belt forming the northern 
boundary of the typical alopeand the .southern boundary of 
the typical nepbele seem to be far more easily explainable on 
the hypothesis of hybridism. 1896 Brit. Birds I. 193 The 
intergrades between the olive and ruddy mottled types are 
the commonest, 

lutergra'dC; v. [Inter- i b.] intr. To 
pass into another form by intervening grades. 

1874 T. M. Tuii'PE in Coues Birds N. IV. i-js Luuco 
hyemalis, a. aiheni, intergrades with the following form, 
though not as intimately as that does with tlie succeeding. 


1884 Coues Key N. A. Birds 79 We tieat as specific any 
form that we do not know or believe to intergradc. 

Intergranulai’ (-girc-ni/71ai), a. Anal. [In- 
ter- 4 a.J Situated between or among granules, 
or between granular structures, as the inner nuclear 
layer of the retina. 

1873 H. Walton Dis. Eye p. xxviii. The gianulai and 
intergiamilar layers are aUsenr. 1897 AUbuti’s Syst. Mod. 
IV. 392 F’at cells, which ate found most abundantly in the 
giannlar and mteigranulai layeis of the retina. 

Intergrapple : see Inter- i b. 

+ Intergra’ted, ppl. a. Ohs. rare — «. [Inter- 
I b.] Cross-grated. 

1611 CoTGR., F.ilircilliuc, inlergrated, thick laltI.sed,ciosse- 
harred. i6n Fi.onio, IntralLiamcnti, any kind of grate or 
cntei grated workes of Osieis or Willowes. 

Intergrow*, V . rare . [Inter- 1.] 

1. intr. To giow intermixed with each other. 

1891 Dithlin Kcv. July 194 These can intergiow, yet pie- 

seiving distinct individuality. 

2. trails. To intersperse or cover in parts willi 
a growth (of something) : only in pass. pple. 

1891 Atkinson 40 Yrs. Moorland Parish 159 All that 
was not moorland was a series of swampy maishes, inter- 
grown rather than overgrown with wood and foiest. 

Intergrowth, (i-ntoigruu})). [Inter- 2 a.] The 
growing (of things) into each other. 

1844 De Quincey Finlay's Hist. Greece Posth. Wks. 
1891 II. 86 F’orest trees of the elder generation . . begin to 
thicken with the intergiowth of a younger shiubbeiy. 
1873 Hamerton Intell. Life vii. i. (1875) 227 Real mar- 
liage is a long slow intergrowth, like that of two trees 
planted quite close together in the forest. 1883 Encycl. 
Brit. XVlII. 260/2 The complex incrustations and inter- 
growths of sessile forms. Naturalist 68 The blown 

mica is in part in paiallel intergiowth with the white. 

Intei'gyral, -habitation : see Inter- pref . 
Interhaemal (-br-mal), a. {sh.) Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between litsmal spines. 

1846 OwLN Comp. Anat. Vetebr. i. P'ishes iii. 67 Both 
interneural and interhamial spines are, in the osseous fishes, 
commonly shaped like little daggers, plunged in the flesh 
up to the hilt. 1880 Gunther Fishes 351 A dorsal and anal 
fin suppotted by interneural and interhteinal spines, 
b. as sb. An interhremal bone or spine, 

i88o GuNTiiER Fishes 33 The anterior being . . destined to 
support a series of interhaimals. 

Interhemicerebral, -hemisphere, -eric ; 
-human; see Inter- 

Interhyal (-hai’^), a. (sb.) Anat. [f. Inter- 
4 a + Hy(oiD) + -AL.] Situated between two parts 
of the hyoid arch of a fisb. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) IIJ. 21 The lower part of 
the [hyoid] arch retains its connection with the upper part, 
in fishes, by means of an interhyal piece. 

b. as sb. An intermediate bone or cartilage in 
the hyoid arch. 

1888 Rolleston & Jackson A uint. LiYe 93 The remaining 
portion of the embryonic hyoidan cartilage gives origin to 
the interhyal or stylohyal [etc.]. 

T lilt e 'rial, «. Obs. [irreg. f. L. between, 
within, interior Interior, innei : cf. nied.L. in- 
teria intestines, entrails, and Ineerial,] Inward, 
internal, interior. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 469 Ye moue batelles e.\'- 
terialle to men where hit is so that ye haue not victory 
of your enmyes interialle. Ibid. IV, 119 A disease of his 
partes interialle [dolor sdscerum). 1342 Boorde Dyetary 
xix. (1870) 278 Good, .for all the interyall membres of man. 
1547 — Brev. Health Pref. 4 The interial partes. 

Hence f Intcrially adv., inwardly, internally. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 53 Colde. .makethe men more 
of body, .moore hoote interiallyp/t^^r/wfcn/riifrVw], and by 
that moore bolde. 

Interim (i’ntarim), adv., sb., and adj. [L, in- 
terim adv., in the meantime, meanwhile, f. inter 
between + advb. ending -iin.] 

II A. adv. In the meantime, meanwhile. (Also 
Ad interim, Per interim, q.v.) 

1380 G. Harvey 3 Proper Lett, in Haslewood Eng. 
Poets ij- Poesy (1815) II. 263 Interim, credit me, I dare 
^ gene no Preceptes. _ a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Aps <5- Mon. 
(1642)83 Which yet is so meant ; unlesse interim the .same 
spiiit expound them, which did dictate them. 1773 Bene- 
dict Arnold Let. 23 May (Amer. Archives) (Cent.), I hope 
some gentleman will soon be appointed in my room here . . 
Interim, I am, gentlemen, your most obedient servant. 
1804 Something Odd II. 139 Interim, take courage, and 
make your calculations anew. 

B. 

1, An inteivening time, interval of time ; the 
meantime : noAV usually in phr. in the interim — A. 

1363-87 Foxe a. <5- M. (1684) HI, 935 He knew not what 
in this interim should be done against England. 1379-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 918 The Wars that fell out in the 
inteiim were a hindrance. 1601 Shaks. yid. C. ii. i. 64 
Betweene the acting of a dreadfiill thing, And the first 
motion, all the Interim is Like a Phantasma, or a hideous 
Dreame. 1609 W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 13 Phy.sicke is 
not taken at al times and seasons, continually without in- 
terim. 1613 G. Sandvs Trav. 123 After all sung ioyntly, at 
interims praying to themselues. 1663 Manley Grofius’ 
Low C, IVarres 183 In the interim of these Affairs, Collonel 
vSchenck took by Surpiize Bonne. 1795 Washington Lett. 
Wiit. 1S92 XIII. 79 If nothing in the interim casts up. 1822 
Hw.t,m Tahle-i. Ser. 11. vii. (1869) 140 We imagine all sorts 
of pleasuies in tlie interim. 1876 Mozley Uuiv. Serm. iii. 
63 There is an interim provided during which the religious 
view of death can work in the mind calmly. 


■[ 2 . Something done in an interval; an inter- 
lude. By interims : at inteivals. Ohs. 

1388 .Shaks. L. /.. L. i. i. 172 This cbilde of fancie th.tt 
.Vnnaclo bight. For inteiim to our studies shall relate. In 
high-borne words the worth of many a Knight, 1391 Syi - 
\EsitR Du Bartas i. ^i. margin, blade to the linage of 
God.. not all at once, but by interims, first his Body, and 
then his reasonable Soule. 1633 T. J \me.s Voj'. 44 It did 
(by interims) snow and blow. 

3 . A tempoiaiy or jirovisional airangcment, 
aclojited in the meanwhile. 

1338 in Stiype Ann. Kef. (1S24) I. ii. App. iv. 397 What 
ordei be fit . . as an i/d-tcriml 1389 Hay any ll’aik B h, 
'J'liis may .seine for an minswere . . , by way of an Inteiim. 
1791 Burke Let. Memh. Nat. Assembly Wks. VI, 46 Even 
befoie it could be done in due form, the chiefs of the nation 
did not attempt themselves to exercLse authority so much as 
by interim. 1864 Froude Short .‘Hud., Sii. Hist. 28 'J'lie 
leconciliation of parties.. is no tinkeied up truce or con- 
venient Inteiim. 

b. C/i. Hist, (with capital I.) A provisional 
arrangement for the adjustment of religious differ- 
ences between the German Protcbtants and the 
Roman Catholic Church (of which them weie 
three promulgated, one in 1541 and two in ip-jf!) 
pending a settlement by a General Council. 

1548 Sir P. Hoby Let. Dk. Somerset 9 July, The Emperor, 
the diet being now fini.shed, converteth his whole study to 
the setting forth of the interim. Ibid., The three towncs, 
Constance, Argentine, and Lynda.. have not yet granted 
unto the interim. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 302 Tlie 
Emperour.. leaving all hope of a counsell, begynnetli to .set 
forth his Inteiim. . . Bucer refuseth to subscribe to the In- 
terim. The Pope himselfe condemiieth the Interim. 1681 
Burnet Hist. Ref. II. i. 86 They diew up all the Points 
of Religion in a Book, which was best known by the name of 
the Interim, because it was to last dining that Intel val, till 
a Geneial Council should meet in Geniiany. 1732-8 Ne.\l 
Hist. Piirit. (1822) 1. 33- 1848 J. W.\TEiiWORTH Canons 

Count, Trent (new ed.) p. cxxvi, Charles promulgated, in 
the Diet of Augsburgh, on the isth of May, 1548, the cele- 
brated foimulary called the interim. 1837 Pusuv Real 
Presence i. (i86g) 62 The ‘ Interim ' then proposed for the 
acceptance of the Catholics and Lutherans was., di awn up 
by Giopper. 

J- 4 . An intervening space, interval. Obs. 

1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 79 In the interim being an- 
nexed on both sides to the bone of the Geiim. 

'C. adj. Done, made, provided, occurring, etc. 
in or for the meantime ; provisional, temporary. 
Formerly also of time: Intervening. 

1604 Dekklr Honest JVh. Wks. 1S73 H. 78 How shall the 
interim homes by us be spent ? a 1734 North JE.varn. 1. iii. 
§ 67 (1740' 173 Amusements only to consume the interim 
Time. 1808 BExpiiAM Sc. lii'/orm 112 To regulate all 
matters relating to interiin possession. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards 
Handy Bk. Prop. Law xii. 75 The Court has power to make 
interim orders foi payment of alimony for the wife. 1882 
'Qvcwe.u. founting-Ho. A’/cf. (1893) 154 Inteiim dividends 
are permissible only when the finances of a Company are in 
so sound a condition as to place the annual balance beyond 
doubt, 

Interimist (i'nlorimist). Ch, Hist. [f. prcc. 
3 b + - 1 ST.] One who accepted or advocated one 
of the Interims : see prec. B. 3 b. 

1360 J. Daus tr. Slcidanej Comm. 313 b note. Two sacii- 
fices of Christ after these interimistes. 1614 Hr. Hall No 
Peace with Rome iii. Those honest and good-natured men 
. . Cassander, Fricius, the Inlerimists, and that nauielesse 
Apologist of the French, a 1640 Jackson Creed x. xxi. S 9 
Some interimists 01 labourers for reconciliation betwixt the 
Church of Rome and of England. 1674 Ch. ij- Crt. of Rome 5 
For instance, Erasmus, Cas.sander, .. the Interimists, . .&c. 

Interimistic (i-ntarimi-stik), a. [f. piec. -k 
-IC, or fromlNTERIM -i- -ISTIO. Cf. G.inieri/nistisck.'] 

1 . Done, occurring, etc. in or for the interim ; 
provisional : = Interim C. 

1830 Ecclesiologisi XX. 545 Only one unintelligible word 
struck us, and that is ‘ interimistic ' [Review of P. A, Munch’s 
Cathedral of TkrondhHm]. 1873 Poste Gains n. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 228 In its origin Bonorum possessio was piobably 
only the provisional or interimistic possession granted to one 
of the parties in a smtoi Hereditatispetitio. 1878 Seeley 
Stein II. 438 The Interimistic National Representation 
from April 1S12 to March i8ts. 

2 . Ch. Hist. Belonging to the Inteiimists ; per- 
taining to or in accordance with the Interim : sec 
Interim B. 3 b. 

1883 R, W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. III. g8 note, The Em- 
peroi had .strongly urged upon the ambassadois the settling 
of a form of religion agreeable to the luleiimistic doctrine. 

So •[ lutei'imi'stical (I. = prec, ; liiterimrsti- 
callyfftfo., (in quot.) in the interim, meanwhile 
( = Interim A). 

1643 T. Goodwin, etc. Apol. Narrat. 24 We had. .during 
this intei[i]mislicail .season, tentations, yea provocations 
enough to have drawn forth such a spiiit. 1638 Manton 
Meat Old of the Eater'N'K's. 1871 V. 407 God liateUi those 
iniquos syncrosismas, profane mixtures and interjijmistical 
designs. 1890 J. H, .Stirling Gifford Led. x. 177 Before 
coming to Anselm, it is to the Fathers that we must in- 
terirnistically pass. 

Inter-imperial : see Inter- pref. 6 . 

t Interina'tion. Obs. In 5 interynacion. 
[a. F. intdrination, var. of entdri nation, n. of ac- 
tion from in-, entdriner to render (an act) defini- 
tive or valid by jiuidical ratification, f. OY.enterin 
entire, comidete, deriv. of entier entire, whole. Cf. 
med.L. inierindre, inierindtio (Du Cange).] Rati- 
fication, confirmation. 



HTTEBINEMENT. 


1489 Caxton Payies of A. iii. xiv. 199 Vf he deyod within 
the fyi.st iiioneLhe of the yci'c after the Inlorynaeioii of liys 
olTyce, hys heyre myglit haiie an actyoii for to clemande tlie 
liuJe payemenl of hys wages. 

Interincorporation, -independence, -in- 
dicate ; see Intkb- pref. 

Interi'neinent. rare. [a. F. Intcrincmcnl, 
obs. van cntirineincnt ratification, f. entcriner •. 
see piec. sb.] = Intkiunation. 

1883 H. J uiA tr. Van den Linden's Inst. Holland 75 Tlic 
lower com t of flic nearest town to which also this confirina- 
tion linleriiiement) imist he comniitted. Hoic, I nteninciuciit, 
when the domiciliary judge ceitifies in favour of the appli- 
cant whose petition he was directed to investigate. 

Interinhibition, -insert, -insular, -in- 
volve: see Intek-//-!^. 

Interior (iuLi>)Ti3i), a. and sb. Also 5 -ore, 

6 -oure, 6-9 -our. [a. L. interior inner, compara- 
tive adj. from infer (superlative inlimiis'). Cf. F. 
infdrieur, i6th c, (also rare interior., 115th c.). 
Our earliest instance is in a transl. from Fr. ; the 
early spelling followed words from AF, -otir = F. 
-tiir. Cf. the parallel inferior. Opposed in all 
senses and uses to exterior.'] A. adJ. 

1, Situated more within, or (usually, simply) 
Avithiii, something; belonging to or connected 
with tire inside ; =IwNEn a. i a, iNTEnwAn a. i. 

Interior angle (Ceoni.) : any one of the angles included 
between the sides of a rectilineal figure within the figure; 
also, an angle included between a straight line falling upon 
two otlier straiglit lines and either of the latter on the side 
toward.s the other. Interior planets ; hlerciny and Venus, 
whose orlfits aie within that of the earth (more visually called 
iNritRioii). Interior screw j side, slope-, see quots. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos -xiii. 47 lOydo wylh her stister Anne 
..loked In to the entrayllea Interiores of the heste.s there 
•slayiie, For to fiildo the sacryfyee. 1513 Bkadsiiaw St. 
(Verlnirye 1. 3400 Her . . interiour vesture. 1378 _Lyti 5 
Dodoens lu. xii. 333 All colde diseases of the interior or 
iunei paitea. 1631 Hobbes Leyiath. i. vi. 23 Sense is 
Motion in the organs and interiour parts of mans body. 
1706 PniLLtrs s. V. Polygon, Interior Polygon, tlie mam 
Body of the 'Work or Place, e.xcluding tlie Out-works. Ibid. 
s, V. Tains, Talus Inlcriour or Inward Talus, the Steep- 
ness of the Kampart, or other Work on the in-aide. 1723 
WoonwARo Nat. Hist. Earth i. (ed. 3) 3 Cole-pits and the 
like ., displayed to sight the inteiioui parts of it. 1736 R. 
SiM.soN Euclid I. Prop, xvi, If one side of a tiiangle be pro- 
duced, the exterior angle shall be greater than either of the 
interior opposite angles. Ibid, xx.vii, The three interior 
angles of any triangle are equal to two right angles. 1833 
StocquelurA/iV. Encycl., Interior flanking anglels fornied 
by tlie curtain and line of deimet .. Interior side is the line 
of the curtain produced to the two oblique radii of the front, 
or a line drawn from the centre of one bastion to that of the 
iie.\'t. Interior slope is the inclination towards the inner 
part of a work given to the earth forming the rampart or 
parapet. _ 1863 Tynuall Heat v. § 160 (1870) 13s Also 
accomplishes what we may call interior work. 1873 Knight 
Piet. Mech., Interior Screw, one cut on an interior or 
Ii olio w surface, as of a nut, burr, or tap-hole. 

lb. rarely with to : Situated within or on the 
inner side of (something). 

i8j6 T. L. PbaCock Headlong Hall yi, The llbrai'y . . 
which was inteilor to the music-room. 1867 Smyth .'tailor's 
Word-hk., Inferior Planets, this name .. is applied to 
Mercury and 'Venus, because they revolve in orbits interior 
to the earth’s path. 

e. Situated within and at a distance from the 
coast, or frontier of a country, etc. ; inland ; be- 
longing to the interior. 

1777 Sir W. Jones Ess. Poetry East. Nat. in Poems 177 
In the inteiiour parts of the empire. 1796 Morse Anicr. 
Geog,_ I. 160 Proximity to the Bay of Fundy, and piincipal 
interiour settlements of the province. 1836 Kane Arct. 
Expl. I. X. 114 To learn something of the inteiior features 
of the country. 18^3 JVestin. Gas. g Sept. 2/1 He knew of 
no other interior chief who had even attempted thehalfthat 
Khama had accomplished in the advancing of his people 
towards the goal of civilisation. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. 
Africa 636 Coomas.sie. .if properly managed for a few years, 
will become a great inteiior market, attracting to itself the 
routes of interior trade. 

d. E7ttoin. Situated nearer to the body or to tlie 
median line. 

_ t86z Kirby & Sp. Entonwl. IV. 339 Intcrioi-\iiiargin\, the 
inner margin of the wing, or that next the body. 

2. Existing within limits figtned as spatial ; be- 
longing to the inner relations or intrinsic nature of 
anything. 

a. Inleroal, domestic: as opposed to foreign, 

1768 P. Thickne.sse (/zVA) U.seful Hint.stotho.se who make 

the Tour of France, including Account of the Interior Police 
of that Kingdom. 1818 Jas. Mill Erii, India 11. iv. v. ig8 
The inteiior trade, or that from place to place within thecoiin- 
try. 1841 Penny Cyrl. XX. 264/a (Rii.s.sia) Tlie administra- 
tion .. is conducted by the .. Ministry of foieign affairs. 
Ministry of interior affair.s, or home department [etc.]. 

b. Inner, as distinct from what appears on the 
surface or is publicly declared. 

Hist. Enr.vo Ann. Reg. 44/1 He was thwarted and 
overruled by what in the cant phrase is called the interior 
cabinet. lygo SiR J; Reynolds Disc. xv. (1876) 100 To draw 
out the interior piinciples of our art. 1791 Burke IM. 
Plemh. Hat. A sscmhly Wks. VI. 61 1 'he exterior or interiour 
purposes of the French monarchy. 1849 Macaulay 
Eng ii. 1 . 241 There was to be no interior caliinet. All the 
thirty were to be entrusted with eveiy political secret, and 
summoned to every meeting. 

3. Belonging to or existing in the mind or soul ; 
mental or spiriUml, as distinguished from that 
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INTERJECT, 


which is bodily; ‘inward’: = Inner a. 2 , In- 
ternal a. 3. 

1313 Brailsii \w St. IVerlnirgei. 1304 Wheihy hepcfceyued 
the gieat holynesse Of blessed saynt Cead and inteiyor 
deiiocyon. 1348 Hall C/iron., Eii2v, IV siq Pcrav-entiii e 
.. that her interior iye sawe piivily, and gave to her a 
secrete monicion of the greate calamities, c 1566 J. At.n SY 
tr. Eoayst 7 inu's 'J'heat. World 'V 'w, 'I'o e.vercise liis fam ie 
and otlier interior senses. 1631 C. Cariwkigiii' Cert. Rclig. 

I. 29S They doe not deny' hut that it may be called a Saci a- 
nient, and that some inteiiour Grace is confeired by it. 1734 
Riciivudsoii Ci-andison. (1781) V. xlii. 260 A number of 
people, of high interior woith. 1832 H. Rogeils Am. I. vii. 
337 One or two extracts, .give the key to his whole inteiior 
history. i8gg Finulay in Expositor The outcome 

of the iiitci ior, spiritual action of Christ upon human society. 

f b. Inwardly conceived or felt. Obs. 

<1 1 348 1 -I LE Chron . , Hen. /H 25 The Eai 1 e of Nor thiiiuh er- 
land. .began secrelcly to communicate his interior imagiiia- 
cions and privie thoughtes with Richard Sciope. 1610 
Death Rauilliack in Harl. RHsc. (Malh.) III. no We 
thiiikc it an interior loue to our couutri-meii to haiie an 
abstract of the most occurences that hapned since, 

c. Devoted to spiritual things ; pious, devout. 

1834 J. H. Newman Led. Hist. Tnrks 257 An apposite 
illustiatiou of what 1 mean by an ‘ interior ’ people, it'I may 
boiTow a devotional woid to express a philosophical idea. 
1863 Home .5- P'or. Rev. II. 274 Sojiious, so contemplative, 
and so interior a spirit. 1879 W. G. Ward A'm. (1884) II. 
X. 9 Diffeience. .between the interior and the worldly man 
respectively. 

B. .fA 

1. The interior part of anything ; the inside. 

1828 .Scott A'. 1 \I. Perth yifu, T'he Prince . . acquainted 

with its interior, i-an up stains. 1838 Hawthorne Er. .y It. 
frnls. I. 264 The interior . . we found veiy impressive, dim 
with the light of stained and painted windows. 1861 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 46 In the booths which lined the 
interior of the court. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 188 Deep- 
seated in the interior of the eaitli. 

b. That part of a country, island, or continent, 
lying at a distance from the frontier or coast ; the 
inland parts ; an inland region. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 228 Her fiontier 
was terrible, her interiour feeble. 1803 Syd. Smith Wks. 38 
Our first acquaintance with tlie interior of many countries. 
1868 G. Durr Pol. Snrs/. 89 The Chinese merchants pur- 
chase goods and take them to other poits or the interior. 
1883 Chambers' Cycl. I. 565 Western Australia . . rests on 
desert sandstone, which also .stretches north and eastward 
far into tlie interior. Ibid. y\\, 251 (Papua) In the 
interior are abundance of fine timber tiees. 1887 Moloney 
I'orcstry IV. Afr. 159 Sierra Leone .. connected with a 
wide-spread Interior also largely Mohammedan. 

c. The inside of a building or room, esp. in re- 
ference to the artistic effect ; also, a picture or 
representation of the inside of a building or room. 
(Usually with an or in pi.) 

1864 Realm 22 June 7 Everything that brings nature into 
our interiors deserves encouragement. 1891 Aiitho 7 iy’s 
Photogr. Bull. IV. 88 Many points must be borne in mind 
by the brain behind the lens to direct and then supplement 
its work, especially in the studio and with interiors. Mod. A 
photographer noted for his success with interiors. 

2. Inner nature or being; inward mind; soul, 
character. Now chiefly with of. 

1396 Shaks. Merclt. V. n, ix, 28 Not learning more then 
the fond eye doth teach. Which pries not to th' interior. 
1690 Norris Beatitudes (1694) I. 146 The regulation of the 
outward Behaviour, not much regarding the Sanctity of the 
Interiour. 1713 Jane Barker Exilhts I. 97 The Strange- 
ness of the Adventure . . gave a pleasing Surprize to my whole 
Interiour. 1794 Paley Evid. l._ iii. (1817) 51 It is in our 
own books that the detail and interior of the transaction 
must be sought for. 1847 L. Hunt Mcti, Wome/i B. II. 
X. 231 Her letters from the Levant are so much in the 
interior of Turkisii taste and feeling. 1863 Mozley Mirac. 
ii. 230 tiotc, There were difficulties in the inteiior of the 
subject of induction which were not yet solved. 

3. The internal or ‘borne’ affairs of a country or 
stjite ; the department concerned with these : in the 
titles Secretary, Departvmit of the Interior, used 
in U.S. and the Dominion of Canada, and Minister 
of the Interior, used in reference to most foreign 
countries, as France, Germany, Italy, etc. 

(Corresponding to the Home Office, and Home Secretary, 
in Great Britain, and to the Colonial (Office and Colonial 
Secretaiy in most British Colonies.) 

1838 Petuiy Cycl. X. 418/2 The cabinet council of the king 
[of France] consists of eight ministers for tiie following de- 
partments : — i. Finance; 2, the Interior; 3, Justice [etc], 
1899 Whitaker's Alsua/iac 484 (Canada) See. of State, 
Railways & Canals, Finance, Justice, Interior, Public 
Works, Agriculture, etc. Ibid. 583 (United States of A.) 
Sec. of State, Treasury, War, Navy, Interior, Agricultui e. 
Interiority (intI.-iri,^Titi), rare. [ad. mcd.L. 
interidrilds, f, interior’, see -ity. (In mod.F. 
intirioritif] a. The quality or state of being 
inteiior or inward, b. Inner character or nature ; 
an inner element. 

_ 1701 Norris Ideal Woi-ld i. vi. 391 What St. Augustine., 
inculcates concerning both tlie interiority, and the com- 
munity of truth. 1704 Ibid. ii. xiii. 549 Some of his expres- 
sions, .relate to the interiority of Truth. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 
261 Interiority and exteriority, by which is meant the distinc- 
tion of the attributes of an object as origin.nlly existing in 
itself or as acquired from without. 1818 Br. Jebb in C. 
Forster Life 11. (1836) 140 Those deep inlerinrities (if I may 
be allowed the expression!, which will ever be the refresh- 
ment and delight of the most pious worshippers. 1884 H. 
W. Beecher Ply/uouih Pulpit ig Mar. 496 (Cent.) He had 
been a breaker of the law in its essential spirit, in its in- 
teriority, all the Way through. 


Interioi’ly (intI''-iiojli), adv. [f. Tnteeioii a. 

-I- -LY A] 

1. In or on the inside; with respect to the in- 
terior ; internally, inside, within. 

1738 Jeniy in Phit. 'Irans. L. 551, I found the lungs 
closely adhering to the iihs laterally, and posteiioily and 
interiorly clo.se to the peiicaulium. 1804 Carlisle ibid. 
XCV. 14 The skolelon . .is placed inteiiurly, wheie tlie bulk 
of the .n.nimal admits of the bones being suffieieiitly strong. 
1856 Olmsted Slave States 386 Not more than twelve feet 
square, interiorly. 1894 Baring-Gould Queen of L. I. ix. 
98 The van was divided interiorly into comparLiiieiits. 

2. In, or with respect to, the inner or intrinsic 
nature of a. thing ; inwardly; intimately. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Sept uagmt (1685) 180 The Divine 
veitucthat siistnins and intenouily noiiiisheth all things. 
i68z Sir T. Browne Chr. Mo!’. 111. § 15 To .see otiiselves 
interiomly, we are fain to borrow other Mens Kyes. 1866 
Reader No. 159. 29/3 E.xtciioily difficult and iiiterioily 
dangerous. 

3. In, or with respect to, the inner nature, mind, 
or sonl ; inwardly; mentally or spiiilually. 

i6op Bimx (Douay') Lexi. i. comm.. As the sonic must 
interiorly worship God in spirite and vcritic ; so the hodie 
must also honour him exterioily. 1637 Divine Lover 
I hold my peace I shall inteiioilie be tormented with in- 
supportable bitternesse. 1750 Ches'iere. Lett. (1792) III. 
ccxxi.x. 39 Interioily most people enjoy tlie inferiority of 
their (?) friends. 1863 Mils. C. Clarke .S haks. Char. xix. 481 
Interiorly, moially, he is immeasurahly below him. 1874 
H. W. Beecher in Chr. World Pulpit V. 140/2 There is 
given to men interiorly a moial constitution which_ is 
illumined by the direct influence of the Divine .soul acting 
on ours. 

Inte’l’iorness. rare, [f, as prcc. -1- -NESS.] 

= lNTEU10KITY a. 


189s Thinkev VII. 137 This doctrine of the interiomess or 
coinlierence of the Son in the Father. 

■|- Interiously, adv. Obs. rare. [app. f. L. in- 
terius adv. inwardly, within + -LY ‘^.] Inwardly. 

1313 Bradshaw Si. Werburge n. 1208 This forsayd erle 
of his henignite Interiously louynge holy religion. 
Inteript(e, obs. conupt form of Intekhupt. 
Ititerisland : see Inter- pref. 5. 
f Interi’tion, Obs. >’are~°. [a.d.Jj.interition- 
em,n. of action from interire to go to ruin, perish.] 
1636 Blount Glossogr., /'zzi’crff/ozz, a decaying, a perishing. 
1658 in Phillips. 


Interja’cence. rare, [f. Intekjacent : see 
-ENOE.] The fact of lying between, 

X864 in Webster. 

Interjacency (intaiidsei'sensi). [f. as prec. 
+ -ENCY. j The cjnality, condition, or state of being 
interjacent or of lying between ; also, an instance 
of this, something lying between. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseted. Ep, vn. xvii. 377 Its fluctua- 
tions are hut motions . . which wind.s, stormes, shoares, 
shelves, and every interjacency irregulates. 1631 Bigcs 
PIciu Disp. ir 197 In demonstiation. .It is accounted impos- 
sible to go on from one extreame to another, without a mean, 
and that mean wholly deny all interjacency. 1773 Connect. 
Col. Kec. (1887) XIV. 473 The Interjacency of two Provinces 
between your Seat of Government and the Places to which 
you would now extend your Jurisdiction. 

Interjacent (int3.Tid5F''sent), a. [ad. L. in- 
terjacent-em, pr. pple. of interjaccre, f. niter be- 
tween -h jacere la lie.] Lying or existing between ; 
intervening, intermediate. 

1394 in Row Hist. A 7 z 7 e (Wodrow Soc.) 139 That a fast he 
keeped..the two last Sabbaths of June, with exhoitations 
and prayers in the interjacent week dayes, iS 97 S. M. 
tr. Gnillemcaifs Fr. Chiru 7 'g. 23/2 The whole inteiiacent 
skinne might be cleane therof severed. 1614 Raleigh Hist. 
World IV. i. § 7 (1634) 471 In spight of all the natioiis_ inter- 
jacent. 1628 Jackson Creed ix. xl. § 1 1 The time interjacent 
betwixt the gieat feast, .and the pentecost following. 1691 
Ray Creation i. (1692) 176 What should take away the sight 
of these Ships fiom each other, but the gibbosity of the in- 
terjacent Water ? 169S Alingham Geofn. Epit. 47 Add to 
each the interjacent angle. 1840 De Quincey Stylcu. Wks. 
i860 XI. 222 A great resisting mass, interjacent between 
Greece and the., enemies to the far north east. 1838 
CARLVt.E E'rcdk. Gt. iv. v. (1872) 1 . 308 He issued from 
Stettin ; took the interj.Tcent outpost places. 

Interjaculate (int3J|cl,?Ee-kh?_D‘t), y. [f- In- 
ter- I a -h ppl. stem of \j. jaculdrl to thiow, dart : 
cf. EjzYCULAte.] To ejaculate in the midst of a 
conversation ; to interject (an ejaculation). 

1834 Thackeray Newcot/ies vii, ‘ 0 Dieu ! que n ai-je pu 
le voir ? ' interjaculates Mademoiselle. ^ 

Interjaculatory (intoiidgm-ki/natari), a. [f. 
prec. : see -oky.] Expressed in parenthetical eja- 
culations. . 

1827 Blackw. Mag. XXI. 642 A sudden squall that smites 
a laige dinner-party mute, or into '‘j 

tion. 1871 T. A.TIROU.OVE. D 7 tr)it on Abbey III. i- 6Ahbeiul 
amount of interjaculatory commeutarw 

Interj angle : see Inter- i b. 
t Interject, ppl. a. Obs. rare-^. [act- J- 
interject-us , pa. pple. of ttiterjictme \ see nex .j 
Interjected : used as pa. pple. of next. ^ 

1378 Banister Hest. Man i. 21 A thick crust of C -a 

interiect and put betwene them 

Interject (intaiid-^e-kt), V. [f. L. tnieijed , 
ppl. stem of interjicere {-jacere) to throw or cast 
between, f. intei'' between to thiow.J 

1. trans. To throw or cast in between ; to intro- 
duce abruptly; to insert, interpolate, interpose. 



INTERJECTED. 


INTEELACEDLY. 


isaa A. King ti-. Cnnisiiis[ Caicch. H vij, Thay war iii- 
teiiectit betuix ye accomplishiiis; of ye course of ye sone and 
ye moQue. 1624!'. Scoi'r llelti. SouMier 3 Some., tem- 
poi izing Parasite may itUeriect these doubts. 1684 tr. 

Merc. Compit. \i. 217 If .as soon as [blood] . .were lei, 
without any stay interjected, Sweat vveie raised. 1791 
Brnuoita in FIul. Trans. LXXXI. G4 W'hen the latter i.s 111- 
teijected between the strata, or .squeezed up through fissures. 
1874 S. Cox Pillar. Ps. hi. 59 He can interject a mete play 
upon woids. 1882 Masson Carlyle in Alaan. Mag. XLV. 
248 She interjected one of hei bright and witty remarks. 

b. To remark paienthetically or as an internip- 
tion. 

1791 Boswell Johnson 6 Apr. an. 1775, Moody interjected 
in an Irish tone and with a comick look, ‘ Ah 1 poor Geotge 
the Second ’. 1822 \V. 'I’aylor in Monthly Mag. LIII. 103 

‘ Ridiculous ’, interjected I. 1881 Miss Braddon Asph. I. 
172 ‘ I have been at home so little, you see', she inteijected 
with a piteous air. 

f c. In passive'. To be interposed or situated 
between ; to lie or occur between ; to intervene. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 27 That cauitie or hollow, in- 
teriected betwene them, is a seat for the Muscle. 1633 
Eakl Manch. Al Moudo (1636) 15 It [death] is but a point 
of time interjected betwi.xt two extremes. 1746-7 Act 20 
Geo. II, c. 43 § 15 In case such lands are interjectedhetween 
two shires. 1752 Stewart's Trial in Scots Mag\ (1753) July 
333/2 High ground interjected betwixt him and the deponent, 
f 2 . intr. iov rejl. a. To cross one another, as 
two lines, b. To come between ; to intervene, 
interpose. Ohs. rare. 

1598 Sylvester Dn Bartas ii. ii. iv. Cohtmnes 356 , 1 never 
see their glances intei-ject In Triangle, Sextile, or Square 
aspect. Now milde, now moody; but methinks I see [etc.]. 
1646 Buck ;c/i. Ill 61 The confluence of Souldleis intei- 
jecting rescued him. 1676 Wisem.an Chirurg. Treat, v. ix. 
375 The Sagittall [Suture] which usually begins at that point 
wliere these Lines interject. 

Hence Interje'cted ppl. a., thrown or cast be- 
tween, interpolated ; placed or lying between, in- 
terposed ; Interjecting vbl. sb., the action of 
interpolating or interposing. 

IS90 Barrough Melh. Physick Pref. (1639! 5 The interject- 
ing of these few Jjines. a 1619 W. Cowper in Spurgeon 
Treas. Dav. P.s, li. ii They see not his merciful face by 
reason of many interjected veils. 1650 Bulvver Anihro- 
pomet. 164 The Scapula . . grows prominent with the inter- 
jected Muscules. 1880 Muirhead Gams tv. § 129 The 
employment of such interjected clauses may go even further. 

Interjection (intaiid^e-kjan). [a. F. inter- 
jection (13-14111 c. in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. inter- 
jection-em, n. of action from interjicere : see prec.] 

1 . The utterance of ejaculations expressive of 
emotion ; an ejaculation or exclamation. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iti. vik (1869] 139 This interiec- 
cioun sorweful wer-inne is no thing that fusteth. 1^76 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 332 Hee beginneth his letter with 
an interjection of joye, or a kiiide of speache importing his 
iiiwarde gladnesse. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 721 A Continued 
Expulsion of the Breath, with the loud N oise, which maketh 
the Interjection of Laughing. 1816 T. Scott Vis. Parris 
Pref. (ed, s) 23 People have exclaimed their joy and astonish- 
ment so often, that, being no longer able to keep up the 
proper climax of interjection, they [etc.]. 1850 Tii.ackeray 

Mr. J Mrs. Berry ii, A ! — note of interjection. 

2 . Gram. A natural ejaculation expressive of 
some feeling or emotion, used or viewed as a Part 
of Speech. 

So called because, when so used, it is interjected between 
sentences, clauses, or words, mostly without grammatical 
connexion. But the interjection O is often construed with 
the vocative or nominative of address, and alas, hey, htrrah, 
woe, etc. with the prep. /or or to and an object. Beside the 
simple interjections, as ah!, oh/, hat, hot, hulloat, pshal, 
whew and the like, substantives, adjectives, adverbs, and 
short phrases or sentences are often usedinterjectionally; e.g. 
marry t, /iddlesticksl, fiddle-de-dee !, the devil I, O dear!, 
dea 7 -me!, well, well!, Gads'ooks !, God lid mercy !, bless 
my soul ! 

1330 Palsgr. 149 Interjection be suche as serve to expresse 
the passyons and the affections of the mynde. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado IV. i. 22 How now! interiections? why then, 
■-ouie he of laughing, as ha, ha, he. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 400 F 4 Much Care and Concern for the Lady’s Welfare 
.expressed by an Inteijection, an Ah, or an Oh, at some 
little Hazaid in moving or making a Step. _ 1786-1805 H. 
Tooke Parley 31 The dominion of speech is erected upon 
the downfall of Interjections. 1871 Earle Philol. Eng. 
Tongue § 193 The interjection may he defined as a form of 
speech which is articulate and symbolic liut not grammatical. 

t b. Something that has the effect of an inter- 
jection, in expressing emotion. Obs. 

1649 Jee. Taylor Gt. K.xenp. iii. xv. 85 He lent his gar- 
ments, which was the interjection of the Countiy. 

3 . The action of interjecting or interposing any- 
thing ; also, something interposed. 

1598 Florio, Intei-getiione. a putting betweene, an Inter- 
iection. 1643 Herle Answ. Feme 33 That third estate of 
the Peeres . . becomes the best conjunction by being an 
interjection betweene them. 1658 Piiillu’s, bitei-jeclion, a 
casting between. 1881 Pres Arthur Message to Congress 
6 Dec. s/8 The interjection of any foreign guarantee might 
be regarded as a superfluous and unfriendly act. 

b. An interpolated remark or exclamation ; an 
interruption. 

1896 Daily News 31 Mar. 7/4 Prisoner. This is too bad — 
flesh and blood can't stand it. Mr. de R — . You don’t do 
yourself any good by these interjections. 
tA Rhet. =Paeenthesis. Obs. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Diterjection,..s\s,o afigure iii Rhe- 
torick and Grammar, being the same with Parenthesis, and 
Otherwise called Interruption, 
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Interjectional (intojid^e kjanal), a. [f. prec. 

+ -AL.J 

1 . Oftlie nature of irometliing inteijected ortlnowu 
ill between or among other reinaiks. 

1788 CuMiiEKLAND Obscrr'er No. 116 F 19 This simply 
turns upon Saint Maik’s interjectional observation, not 
noticed by Saint Matthew in his account. iSiSScOTr/yrA 
Midi, xlii, ‘And Eflie? — and Effie, dear father?’ was an 
eager interjectional question which Jeanie repeatedly threw 
in among her expieshions of joyful thankfulness. 1839 Arvo 
Monthly _ Mag. LVI. 547 Interrupted .. by interjectional 
observations. 

2 . Of, belonging to, or of the nature of an inter- 
jection in language. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy III. xi. Dr. Slop .. was just be- 
ginning to return my uncle Toby the compliment of his 
whu — u— u, or interjectional whistle. 1824 Scoir Rcd- 
gaimtlet ch. vii, A number of interjectional sounds uttered 
with a strange variety of intonation, i860 F.vrrar Orig. 
Lang. (1865) 36 Some oiiomatopoetic or interjectional root. 

Hence Interje’ctionally adv., in an interjectional 
way ; as an interjection. 

_ 1837 Carlyle AV. Rev. II. iv. vii, His Troopers, .respond 
interjectionally. 1840 Fi-aser’s Mag. XXII. 306 ‘ I do pity 
you replied the ordinary, interjectionally. 1875 Renouf 
Egypt. Grajti. 56 "ITe crude form of the verb appeals some- 
times to be used interjectionally. 1882 Serjt. Ballantine 
Exper. xxxvii. 355, 1 rarely kept a diary, and only inter- 
jectionally, at long intervals and for short periods. 

Interjectionalize Cint3j|d3e-kj3iialdz), v. 

[-IZE.] Irons. To make into an interjection. 

1871 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue § 208 By the sixteenth 
century this ‘all hail 1 ’..having lost all construction, was 
completely interjectionalised. 

Interjectionary (inl3Jid3e*kj3nari), a. [f. 
Intbujection -p -aky.] Characterized by inter- 
jection ; in'terjectory. 

1797 B. SwiFT(W. R. Paterson) Tomienior^r Crying into 
the deaf night that has had so many interjectionary confi- 
dences from us all. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. CL vi. vi. II. 
85 Friedrich Wilhelm’s inarticulate, interjectionary utter- 
ances. 1888 Cornh. Mag. Feb. 166 The most perfunctory 
and interjectionary and spasmodic of observations. 

Interjector (intaJidge'ktau). [agent-n. from 
L. interjicere to Interject.] One who interjects 
or interpolates. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 3 June 6/1 The interjector always gets 
the worst of it in an encounter with an old parliamentary 
hand. 

Interjectory (mtazidsetori), a. [f. as In- 
terject z/. + -OBY.] Characterized by interjection ; 
interruptive ; interpolated ; interjectional. 

1839 G. Meredith R. Feverel xix. II. 37 ‘ The smallest 
occasional doses Mrs. Caroline remaiked, to an accompani- 
ment of interjectory eyebrows and chins from all her younger 
daughters. 1859 Rot. Rev. 19 Mar. 336/1 [He] mars the 
even flow of an opening speech by restless interjectory 
comments. 1894 Flarper’s Mag. Feb. 404/1 Broken with 
interjectory sentences. 

Hence Interje’ctorily adv., interjectionally, in- 
terruptedly. 

1891 G./A'mwntHOneofourCong. II. iii. 62 A tale., 
narrated interjectorily among the by-ways of the City. 

luterjectural (intO-iidge-kti/Aal), a. [f. as 
next -1- -AL.] Of the nature of what is interjected 
or thrown in parenthetically ; interjectional. 

177s Skf.ridan Rivals li. i, He.. rapped out a dozen inter- 
jectural oaths. i88x ‘ Basil ’ Love the Debt vii, Interjectural 
asides to the donkey he drove. 

tlnterje'cture. Obs. rare—'^. [ad. L. in- 

terjectura an insertion, f. ppl. stem of inierjacere 
to Interject: see -ure.] Interposition. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 22 They are together com- 
mitted like vnto the superiour Vertebres, saue that,, they 
lacke the interiectur of Cartilages. 

t Interjoi’n, v. Obs. rare—^. [Inter - i b ; cf. 
L. inter jnngo'e, OF. entrejoindrei\ trans. To 
join one with another, to join reciprocally. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv. iv. 22 So fellest foes, .shall grow deere 
friends And inter-ioyne their yssues. 

Interjoist, -judgement, -jtistle ; see Inter-. 
Interju’nction. rare~°. [n. of action from 
L. interjtmgere to interjoin.] A mutual joining. 
i8^ in Smart. 

t I'nterkimg. Obs.rare~^. [A rendering of L. 
inten’ex.'Y = Interrex. 

1333 Bellenden Livy (1822) 262 The patricianis war con- 
venit to cheis ane Interking, becaus na man aucht to con- 
vene the senate without he war clothit with public office. 

Interknit (intami-t), v. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . irons. To knit each into the other ; to inter- 
twine, interweave. 

1803 Southey Madoew. xi. Here they .. infix the ready 
piles, Or interknitting them with ozieis, weave 'I'he wicker 
wall. 1823 — Tale Paraguay i. xix, These strongly inter- 
knit they closed around With basket-work of many a pliant 
hough. _ 1883 Aihenmnm 23 May 666/3 A little girl . . with 
fingers interknit in her lap. 

2 . intr. To intertwine. 

1818 Keat.s I. 812 Nor with aught else can our 

souls interknit So wingedly. 

Hence Imterknit ppl. a. 

iMs Athenmum 18 Apr, 312 [He] lets his inlerknit fingers 
lie in his lap. 

t I'nterknoit, sh. Obs. rarc—°. In y enter-. 
[Inter- 2 a.] A knot which interknits or ties to- 
gether. 

j6ix Florio, Interiwdo, an enterknot, 


Interknot (intouip-t' , v. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] trans. To knot together. 

1611 Florio, hdcniodmc, to eiitciLiiot or knit. 1888 I.. 
Huuin Chita n. i, IMilleinual oaks intei knotted theii pjthoii 
loots below its surface. Ibid.wx, Ropes aie unrolled and 
inteiknottetl into a line. 

t Inter know, zi. Obs. Also 7 enter-. [In- 
ter- I b.] t) ans. To know mutually. 

1603-32 [see Enterknow]. 1612-13 Bi‘. Hall Contempt., 

0. T. XIX. V, How familiatly do theso prophets inter -know 
one another. 

Hence luterknowledg-e, mutual or reciprocal 
knowledge. 

ai 6 z 6 [see Enterhnowledge], a 1636 Bp. Hall Recap. 
Whole Disc. tR.), See them in miituall interknowledge, 
enjoying each other’s blessednesse. 

Interlace (intaalt'^'b), V. Forms : 4-7 entre- 
laee, 4-6 enter-, 6 iuterlase, 6-7 enter-, 6- 
interlace. [ME. entrelace, a. F. entrelace-r [OF. 
-ier), f. enire- (Enter-, Inter- i) + lacer to Lace.] 

1 . trans. To unite two (or moie) things by in- 
tercrossing laces, strings, or threads ; hence, to 
connect or bind together intricately; to entangle, 
involve, mix up. {rare in physical sense.) 

C1374 Chaucer Bocih. iii. pr. xli. 82 iCamb. IMS.) The 
hows of dydalus so entielaced ))at it is vn-ab!e to be vn- 
laced. _ 1481 Caxton Myi-r. i. v. 27 The vii artes .. hen in 
such wise eiitrelaced that they may not he auctoiised that 
one without that other. 1378 Banister Hist. Man viii. no 
With these nerues, the vj coniugation of hrayne is interlaced 
and mingled. 1791 Cowper Oifj'ss. xxiii. 237, I . .fashion’d 
the whole bed . . beneath Clo.se interlaced with purple cord- 
age strong. 1878 Huxley Physiogr, 62 Ice. .is built up of 
crystalline particles interlaced together. 

2 . To draw two series of threads, withes, or 
other things, across each other, passing each alter- 
nately above and below the other, as in weaving ; 
but implying a simpler and less elaborate arrange- 
ment than interweave. 

1323 Ld. Berners Ftoiss. I. ccccxx. 736 Enterlase your 
staues ouer your armes, one within anothei. a 1649 Drumm. 
OP Hawth. Poems 95 Tiee.s, pleasant trees . .Now interlace 
your trembling topsabove. 1694WESTMACOTT Script. Hei'b. 
76 Linnen cloth is that which we call flax .. curiously twisted, 
enteilaced, and coiijoyned. 1768-74 Tucklr Lt. Nat. (1834) 

1. 594 The boughs .. had matted themselves together, or 
been interlaced by person.s of an unlucky shiewdness. 1837 
W. Collins Dead Secret iii. (1S61) 86 Her fingers . . inter- 
laced themselves mechanically. 1874 Boutell A 7 /ns ij- A r/71. 
iii. 51 Head-pieces formed of brass mail — of rings or chain- 
woik, which might be intei woven or interlaced. 

b. fig. To intermix with constant alternation ; 
to alternate ; to interweave. 

1576 Fleming Paiwpl. Episi. 28 The meeting of us, twoe 
old acquainted friends, and interlacing of talke and commu- 
nication. 1581 J. Bell Haddo/i’s Alj;.vtu. Osor. 28 b, 
Amongest these ate enterlaced some of the royall blond. 
1644 Mrq. Worc. in Diicks Life vi. [1865) 77 You were 
pleased so to interlace teiror and comfoit. 1882 Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 391 The two are inextricably interlaced, 
A righteous life is the result of faith, and faith is deepened 
by a righteous life. 

't* 3 . To interweave one thing or set of things into 
another ; to introduce as by interweaving ; to in- 
sert, interpolate. Chiefly Jig. or Hansf Obs. 

1332 More Co/ifnt. Bar/ies \Vks. 739/2 His goodly doc- 
trine interlaced here and there by the waye. 1331 T. Wil- 
son Logike 21 In the seconde Proposition, thei e bee certaine 
Negatives enterlaced. 1593 Shaks. L/ic/-. 1390 Here and 
there the Painter interlaces Pale cowards marching on with 
trembling paces. 1398 Grenewey Tacitus' An/i. 1. iii. (1622) 
6 Yet he interlaced some things among, touching hi.s atthe 
and behauiour. a "sSjj Barrow Serw. Wks. 1687 I. vi. 77 
I'liat we do with all our occupations and all occurrences 
interlace devout ejaculations of prayer and pr.aise. 

4 , To cross, vai y, or diversify a thing 7 t/il/i inter- 
woven or intermixed elements; to interspeise, 
mingle, or mix 7 Ciit/i. Chiefly transf. and ftg. 

1594 ?Greene ri’fb'w/A? Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 270 'There our 
ioyes are interlaced with feares. 1611 Coryat Cmidities 
335 Faire pillais of blacke marble, interlaced with piettj' 
white vaines. i634_ Sir T. HERnERT Tz-av. 61 IMosaicke 
worke, enterlaced with Arabian characters out of their Al- 
coran. 1699 Dampier Voy. II. iii. icg Yet is it interlaced 
with pleasant Valleys and large Plains. C1730 Burt Lett. 
N. Scott. (iSiS) I. 157 When the natives drink plentifully 
of it [common ale], they interlace it with brandy or iisky. 
1827 Carlyle Misc., Richter (1S72) I. 10 Interlaced with. . 
quips, puns, and even oaths. 1872 Biacic Adv. Phacto/i 
xxix, Beautiful green meadows interlaced with streams. 

5 . intr. for reJl. a. To cioss each other intri- 
cately, as if woven together ; to lie between each 
other in opposite directions, like the fingers of the 
two interlaced hands. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. v. iii. 23 As ro.ses did with lilies inter- 
lace. 1848 Carpenter A/ii///. Ph^s, 21 Tissue consisting of 
fibres cro.ssing and interlacing m every direction. 1853 
Lynch Rivulet i.xxxv. vii, As skies are seen more sweetly 
clear Thiotigh houghs that interlace. 1893 J. WiNsou 
Mississ, Bas/'/i 179 Where the souices of the Roanoke and 
James interlace with those of the Kanawha. 

t b. To mix oneself up, to become entangled or 
involved. Obs. rare. 

£1380 Wyclif AeA Wks. III. 164 If freres enterlasen, fio 
synne is more perilouse. 1602 Warner HfA E/ig. xi. Ixi. 
(i6rel 271 Yeat interlace we shall among the loue of her 
and him. 

Hence Interla'ced ppl. a. spec, in Her. see quot. 
1766 and cf. Ikterpretted. Interla-cedly adv., 
ii) an interlaced- manner. 



INTEELACEMENT. 


lETEELEAVING. 


1593 Q. Eliz. /joc//;. IV, met. vi. 97 So Interlaced looue 
reiiewes 'I'he eteinall c(l^ll^es all. 1598 Fi.orio, Intcrcalare 
..a verse iiitfi laced. « 1641 111*. Mouni'-vgu Act^ .5- 
Mon. (i6t'-*) An infallible coiicalenation of causes depending 
ill tei laced ly one upon anotlier. 1766 Pokn v lle> ahfry (/loss , 
hitolaci'd .. is aiiplied in blazoning Annulets, Ring.s, Crts- 
eents, etc , that are llnlced together in the same manner as 
are the links of .a chain. 1830 R. X^’Ao'x. Bet Inrd's Aunt. 
51 liundlesof parallel or inteilaced thieads. 1830 T. Roscok 
Toni ist Switz. i5' Italy 154 These weie to be declaimed, as 
it m.ay he termed, interlacedly ; that is, a piece of Noah, 
a piece of Cresai, and a piece of I'antaloon, 1874 Boutki.l 
Ai-j/is *1, .■Inu. 189 Tine mail aiinoiu of inteilaced lings. 

Interlacement (iiil3.il<?'-&ment). Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. prec. E -MENT. Cf. E. eitirelcueineiit 
(i2th c. in llatz -Darm.).] 

1 . The action of interlacing or condition of being 
interlaced; alternate crossing of thieads, lines, or 
branches ; also concr., an interlaced arrangement 
or structure. 

1603 Fi.orio Montaigne ti. xii. (1632I 300 The wheelings, 
the windings, and eulerlacemeiits of the celestiall bodies. 
1831 R. Knox Clocjnei's Anat. 421 Whence there results an 
iiiteilacement lesemhling mat-work. 1851 C umnsTitn Tl/rtw. 
Phys. (ed. 2) 324 Formed . . by the inteilaceinenl or anasto- 
mosis of their minutest branches. 1881 W. (/. I’.m.gravi; 
Plira-Bat in Mncnt. X.LV. 33 The dense interlace- 

ment of the bamboo thicket. 

2 . Complicated or intiicate inlerraingling. 

1872 Guo. Eliot Muidlcjn. iv. 202 There miglrt be .such 
an intedacemenl of poor Peter's former and latter inten- 
trons. i 8 gi Sfieciator \ Apr,, Below Cape de Verde . . the 
interlacement of nairanalities is e.xceedingly conrplicrrted. 

Interlacery fintaih^ksari). [f, Intbrlach e>. 
+ -Eiir: cf. It'tzctiy.] Something interlaced; in- 
terlaced threads, tendiils, etc. ; inteilaced woik. 

1863 I'eatiei- 28 Oct. 480/1 That produced in the boggy 
districts was full of minute fibrous interlacery. 189s Cl\rk 
Russi.ll Cood ShiJ) Mohock viii. 176, I stood behitrd the 
interlacery of the main shrouds watching them. 

Interlacing (intojld’-sii]), vbh sb. [f. In- 
TioKL.tOR V. + -iNCi^.J The action of the verb 
iNTERLAOii ; interlacement, intermingling, 

1532 hloitn Confut, Barnes vm. Wks. 747/1 He labour etli 
with inter lacittg of his heresies and hys tayliiig, to make 
such confusion ri the matter. 1593 Nashc Christ's T. 
(1613) 146 Your pinches, your purles, your floury laggings, 
superfluous enterdacings. 1683 _Cotton tr-. Montaigne II. 
354 To range the carriages, and interlactngs of the heavenly 
bodies of differing colours about the axis of necessity, ac- 
cording to Plato. *809 Maucin GU Bias vn. xii._ P 12 VVitli 
a copious interlacing of .additions aird coriections. 1873 
Forinum Majolica ix. 76 Pieces having a decoration, .with 
interlacings and other ornaments in manganese and blue. 

Interla'cing, ppl. a. [f. as piec. -p 
That interlaces; crossing intricately ; intertwining, 
interweaving, intermingling. 

1738 Glovzr L eon uias 11. Poems (i8io) 31/2 Pomegranates, 
purple miilbeny, and fig, Front interlacing branches mi.x 
their Iriret. .And .scents. 1833-6 Todd Cyci. Anat. I. 250/1 
Composed of a set res of interlacing fibres. 1842-76 Gwilt 
Rncycl. Archil, Gloss , Jnierlaciiig' Arches, semicircular 
arches as in an arcade, the mouldings of which intersect 
each other, as frequently seen in Norman architecture. 
1884 Aihenteuni j6 Aug. 216/3 The inteihacing sculpture 
met their eye in many of the churches and churchyards. 

Interlard, ppL a. [f. Interlay v. + -ed i.] 
Laid or inserted between ; interposed. 

1836 Kane Aral. Expl. I. ix. 92 note, The cliffs were of 
. .limestone, with interlaid and inferior sandstones, 

Interlamellar (intojlm-melaa), (t. Zool. [Ik- 
TER- 4 a.] Situated between or among lamellte 
[e.g. of tire gills). 

_ 1846 G,\v^^Zooph. iv. (1S48) 46 Opposite in terlamellar spaces 
in the visceral cavity. 1888 Roli-eston & jAcitsoN Anim. 
Life 130 The space between the two lamellae, i, e. outer 
and inner, of each gill, is the ‘ interlamellar ’ .space, and 
e.xaraination shows that it is crossed by munerous ‘ inter- 
lamellar ’ junctions. 

Interlamellation (intojdtemijlij'-Jsn), [In- 
ter- 2 a.] A placing, or being placed, in alternate 
lamellce or layers. 

1879 Rutley Slndy Rocks x. 103 An admixture or inter- 
lamellation of albite and orthoclase, 

Interlaminar (intailtE-minai), a. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between laminte or plates. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 186 Yellow ligaments., 
occupy the interlaminar spaces of the vertebras. 

Interlaminate z). [Inter- 

I a.] irans. To insert in or between alternate 
laminm or plates. 

i8i6 W. Smith Rlrata-ldcnt. 17 Clay, interlaminated with 
stony nodules. 1849 Dana Geol. iii. (1850) 241 Interlaminated 
with thin calcareous seams or plates. 

Hence Interlajnina'tion, the action of inter- 
laminating; also, an interlaminated formation. 

1864 in Webster. 1876 P.vge Adv, Text-bk. Geol. xiii. 218 
With occasional interlaminations of fissile grey sandstone. 
1879 Rutley Study Rocks .x. go Orthoclase and alhite occur 
together in infinitesimal interlarninations of the two species. 

luterlap unt3.ilae-p), V. [f. Inter- i b + Lap 
w.] mtr. To lap over, or rest one tipon another. 
Hence Interla’pping vb/. sb. and ppt. a. 

1889 Electric Rev. S Mar. 281/2 In case of any serious 
accident, the whole of the mains can, by one tuna of a screw, 
be disconnected from the dynamos, the interlapping piece.s 
all dropping^ out. 1892 Eng. Jllvstr. Mag. Sept. 886 The 
logs were laid generally with the small ends towards the 
end of the raft, and interlapped so as to give strength. 1893 
Treas, Rclig. Th. (N. Y.) Oct. 443 Any classification ,, is 
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attended with dilllciilty because of the variations and inter- 
lappings. 

Interla'pidate, z’. nonce-zud. [f. I., inter- be- 
tween h L. lapid-eni stone : cf inter/oliaie.'] irans. 
To fit in between each other like stones in a 
building. 

1814 CoiRRiDGi! Let. to Pustice Fletcher 2 Nov. in Ess. 
Ocun Times (1850) 6g8 Combinations of the mechanics .and 
lower craftsmen . . inlerlapidated and cemented as they all 
aie, each in the club of his own tiade. 

I'llterlapse. iare~'. [Inter- 2 a.] The 
lapse of time between any two es'cnts; an inter- 
vening space (of time). 

ai 6 s 8 Harvey (J.), The.se diegs .are calcined into such 
salts, which, after a shoit inter lap.se of time, produce coughs, 
t Interla'queate, m Sr. Obs.rare‘-K [ad. 
med.L. inlerlaquedl-ns (Du Cange), f. inter- (In^- 
TER- I b) + /wi/MtktA/y entangled, after V .entrelatd.'] 
Entangled. 

1360 Roi.lsnd Crf. Femes i. 419 [ThyJ mindeit is sa Inter- 
laqueat . .in the Net of liife Piophane. 

Interlard (intoila-.id), z>. Also 6-7 enter-, 
[a. F. entrelarder (12II1 c, in IIatz.-l)arm.), f. 
entre- (Inter- 1 a) + larder to I.ard.] 
tl, trans. To mix with alternate layers of fat: 
said in the passive voice of natinal intermixture ; 
in Cookery, to insert strips of fat, bacon, etc. into 
dean meat) before cooking; to hard. Obs. 
rtiS33 Ld. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1546) I v h, 
Fle.sshe oiighte not to be. so fatte that itcloie the .stomacke : 
but meane and enterlaided. 1335 linF.N Decades 26 Pea- 
cockes and phe.sauntes [lose their taste] except they bee 
interlarded beefoie they bee rusted. 1622 Drsmon Poly-otb. 
xxvi. (1748) 371 Whose [the s.almon's] grain doth rise in 
flakes with fatness interlarded. C1720 W. Giuson Bdivier’s 
Guide iv, (1738) so'J'hese Muscles are interlarded with a 
considerable deal of Fat. 1741 Compl. Fain. Piece i. ii. 153 
Take a good Buttock of Beef, interlarded with great Lards 
lolled up in Savoury Spice and sweet Hetbs. 
fb. To intermix (fat) m lean meat. Ohs. 

1649 Alcoran 88 We forbad the Jews to eat. of the fat of 
beasts, except of such as is interlarded in the flesh. 

f2. iransf. To intermingle or intermix (a thing) 
with alternate or inserted layers or portions of 
something else. Ohs. 

1632 Lithgow Traz>. vni. 369 Grey Marble, interlarded 
with white Alabaster. 1777 Stewart in Phil. Trans. LXV 11 . 
487 It wasfound thioughout interlarded (if I m.ay be allowed 
the e.xpiession) with the purest metal. 

fig- To diversify by intermixluie or inlei- 
jection ; to mix, mingle, or intersperse zvith. 

1563-87 Foxe a. <5- M. {1596) 920/1 To interlard a tale of 
iiiilruth, with soma parcell of tiuih nowe and then among. 
1390 Greene Mourn. Gann. (1616) i 'The gifts of the rninde 
so interlarded with the excellence of all vertues. 1670 G. H, 
tr. I/ist. Cardinals 11. in. 196 [He] enterlards the fury of 
hi.s heat t. .with a counterfeit modesty and goodness, a 1694 
Tit.LOT.soN Serin, xxii. (1742) II. 81 When men use to inter- 
lai d all their carele.ss talk with oaths. 1708 J. Philits Cyder 
II. (R.), They interlard their native dunks with choice Of 
.strongest brandy. 1732 Fielding Amelia i. iii, A volley of 
dieadful oaths, interlarded with some language, not proper 
to be lepeated. i8zo Scott Monast. xiv, The high-flown 
and ornate compliments with which the gallant knight of 
the sixteenth century interlaided his conversation. 1841 
Lever C. 0 ’ Malley xkxv. 191 He would interlaid his medita- 
tion by passages of scripture. 1872 Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 
Inlrod. 29 There is a tolerably unanimous public opinion 
against interlarding English composition with foreign words, 
b. Said of the ingredient. 

1^1634 Flecknoe Relat. 10 I'rs. Trav. 105 Latin .. rather 
serves to intei lard other Languages, than to make an intire 
meal of discouise. 169s Congreve Leroe for L. iv. xi,\. 
Lying is a figure of speech that interlards the greatest part 
of my conversation. 1867 Miss Braddon Aur. PYoyd x. gz 
Slangy technicalities of the turf had interlaided the poor 
girl’s brain-sick babble. 

t4. To interpolate, interpose. Obs. 

134s Raynold Byrtk Mankynde 6 Plenty of flesshe enter- 
lardyng and entermyngling it selfe with the muskles. 1563 
Jewel Repi. Harding (1611) 456 Here M. Haiding . . hath 
interlarded a long Fable of his owne. 1589 Puitenhaai 
Eng. Pocsie it. xiii[i]. (Arb.) 136 Your fourth [veise] of one 
bissillable, and two monosillables interlarded. 1601 Holland 
Pliny xxxiv. yiii. II. 497, I will not ouei passe the multitude 
of others, but interlard (as it were) and dispeise them among. 
1668 CuLPEPi’ER & Cole Barthol, Anat. i xxxvi. Bo An 
innumerable company of. .Veins, and Arteries, among which 
Blood out of the Vessels seems to be shed and intei larded. 
173s Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 28 Boyish speeches in which he 
often interlarded the words O tempera, O mores. 

1 5. To smear internally {zvith something). Obs. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 182 Jarres-.w'hose insides are all 
interlarded with pitch to preserve the earthen vessells. 
Hence InLterla’rd.ed///.a., Iiiterla’rdiitg vhl. sb. 
1381 Mulcaster Positions xxxvii. (1887) 157 With some 
enterlarding of towardnes and learning, a 1648 Digby 
Closet Opened, Shred half a pound of the belly-part of 
interlarded Bacon. 17S9 Sterne Tr. Shandy II. v. He vvas 
voluble ; — the eternal interlardings of ‘your Honour', with 
the respectfulness of Cor poral Trim's manner. 1813 IVoinan's 
iViU III. i,_Hell and the devil ! will you never have done 
with these interlardings? 

t I’H-terlard, jA Ohs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
fat or omenttim of a beast. 

c 1440 Promp. Pam. 262/2 Interlarde, of fet flesche, 
abdomen. 1337 Primer, Lauds A viij, My soule .shal be 
satisfied as it wer with interlarde and fatne,sse. 

t Interlarda'tion. Obs. rare-''-, [f. Inter- 

lard V. ■+ -ATioN.j The action of interlarding; 
something interlarded. 


1728 Morgan Algiers 1 . vi 207 In spite of my frequent 
Inteilardations, I fear some F.picureans may think [this 
PieanibleJ dry Feeding. 

Interlardment (intada’-idment). [f. as prec. 
-k-MENT.] *=*-prcc. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) III. xiv. 89 This gives 
me an appetite to oblige thee by interlardment. 1832 R. S. 

Sponge's Sp. Tour xxA, A. .cap — curious in mici-o- 
scopic punctui-es and cherry-coloured ribbon iiiterlardments. 

Interlatitufiinal, -laLidation, -layer: see 
Inter- pref. 

Interlay (into.i]d"'-), v. Pa. t. and pple. -laid, 
[f. Inter- i a + Lay v.] 

1 . trans. To lay between or among ; to interpose. 

1609 Daniel Ck'. IFars iv. l.\x’, This Clmyne of Nature 

might be inter lay 'd Betweene the Father and Iris high intents. 
1624 WorroN .Irchit. in Relit/. (1651) 225 That certain 
Courses or Ledges of moi-e strength then the rest, be intei- 
layed. 1830 Mrs. Browning Hector in Gaui. vii, And the 
meadow turf, cut finely, Round them laid and interlaid. 

2 . To furnish or vary zvith something placed 01 
inseiled between ; also 

1613 PURCIIAS Pilgrhnnge (1614) 457 The walls of red 
mar ble shined like fire, inter laid with gold. 1631 Braitiwait 
Eng. Gentlcw. (1641) 289 'The one inter layeth affection with 
too much pass' on, the other with too nriicli dissimulation. 
1652-62 Hfyi.in Cosnwgr. in. (1673) 79/1 Composed of 
Marble, and everywhere enterlaid with Gold. 

Interleaf (i nt3il/'l),r/i. PI. leaves. [Inter- 2b.] 

1 . An extra leaf inseiled between the regular 
leaves of a book, usually blank to receive notes or 
additional matter ; also Iransf. matter sneh as is 
written on such a leaf. 

1741 Richardson Pamela li.v, My* hltle book of select de- 
votions, with my note.s in the intei -leaves. 1832 R. H. 
Froude Rem. (1838) I. 257 All his intei leaies and margins 
are scribbled over with lug-sails. 1836 Masson IGs., Stoiy 
1770. 199 Heie the readei must poimit me a little Essay or 
disquisitional Intei leaf on the character and writings of 
Chatterton. 1898 S. Colvin Advt. Flor. Piet. Clnon. 2/1 
His text .. comprises 42 pages of Introduction and 79 Intei- 
leaves facing the drawings. 

2 . Bot. A leaf developed between the oidinary 
leaves of a plant. 

1868 Rep. U. S. C onnnissioner A gric. (iS6g) 573 The stunt- 
ing of the shoots and grapes, the culling and prematuie 
fall of the leaves, the development of inter leave.s, and crack- 
ing and drying of the heriies. 

Interleaf (iutailrf), v. [f. prec.] = Lnterleave v. 
Hence Interleaved///, a,, Interlea'fing vbt. sb, 
1733 A Hill Let. 24 ( 5 ct. Wks. 1753 I. 156, I will inter- 
leaf your par t, if you send it me. 1739 — in Richardson' sCorr. 
(1804) 1 . 34 The interleafed volumes of Plain Dealers and 
Piompter.s. 1876 Rocit Text. Fabr. ii. 8 The curiotis example 
of such gauzy interleafings in the manusciipt of ''i’heodulph. 
ipoo IFtyim. Gas. 26 Jan. 10/2 He proposes to ‘interleaf’ 
his parliamentary duties with .agreeable studies. 

Interleague (iuto-ilrg), v. Now rare. Also 
C enter-, [t. Inter- 1 b + League v. But perh. 
a perversion of the phiase to enter league', see 
ejnot, 15/9.] inir. and ref. To enter into or 
form a league with another, or with each other. 

[1579 Lyly Euphiies (Arb.) 49, I studyed euer since my 
fir.st comming to Naples to enter league with such a one as 
might direct my steps,] 1390 Lodge Euphues' Gold. Leg. 
(1S80) M iv, See..lrowe Fortune and loue haue iiiteileagued 
themselues to be.. thy foes. 1393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 
60 [He] there enter-leagued himselfe with Eleazar. 1606 
Marston Sophouisba i. i. Aivb, So feaiefully will I take 
vengeance ; Pie interleague with Scipio. 

Hence Interlea’gued ppl. a. 

1844 Lytton tr. Schiller's Poems 4 Dali., Fridolin 1 . 86 
Their strength the Fire, the Water gave, In interleagued 
endeavour. 

Interleave (iut3.il/ v), v. [f. Inter- la + 
Leap sb. (pi. leaz/es).] 

1 . trans. To insert leaves, nsually blank, between 
the ordinary leaves of (a book). 

1668 Wood Life (O. H. S.) II. 140 Interleaving the book, 
he added to it [etc.]. 1712 Addison Spcct. No. 547 if 2 

Having the two la^t volumes in laige paper interleaved for 
her own private use. 1839 J. G. Lockhart A/, in Smiles 
Alcm. y. Murray (1891) II. xxxiv. 453 He is going to 
interleave his copy and annotate largely. 1874 Blackie 
SelfCuU. 2x The young student cannot begin too early 
the practice of interleaving certain books. 

2 . iransf . and fg. To insert or introduce some- 
thing at regular intervals between (things) or 
between the parts of (a thing). Const, zvith. 

1822-56 De Quincey Confess. (1862) 143 Any feasible plan 
for interleaving days of hardship with days of ease. 1861 
H. R. Reynolds in LifeT\\. (i8g8) 176 We do vary and curtail 
and interleave the liturgy with free prayer and psalmody. 
1878 A. H. Green, etc. Coal ii. 42 Towards the north, .the 
rock becomes interleaved w'ith shale and sandstone, 
b. With inverted construction. Const, m. 

1802 T, S. Surr Splendid Misery III. 49 The tianspareiit 
Faskmns of London and Pans . . not unaptly interleaved in 
Les Etudes de la Nature. 

Interleaved (intarl/vd), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 
-ED 1 .] Having (blank) leaves inseiled. 

1698 Phil. Trans, XX. 458 An interleav'd Catalogue in 
the Bodleian Library. 1787 Sir J. Hawkins y'tf/www ip 
An interleaved copy of Bailey’s dictionary in folio he [Dia 
J ohnson] made the repository of the several arucles. i888 
Burgon Lives 12 Good Men ll. x. 263 An interleaved copy 
. .annotated throughout by himself. 

Interleaving (inta.ilrviq), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. -f -ING I.] The insertion of (^blank) leaves ; 
interfoUatioR. 
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At /lifts i/»t 6 June 724/3 The usual plan is. to publish 
\ our inferior sketches in very large type with liberal inter- 
leaving._ ligi) Speaker yiY/fir. 339/1 Pusey owned a Hebrew 
Bible with large folio interleaving.s. 

t Interlrbel, z'. 0 bs,rare~°. [f. Inter- I b 
-f-LiBEEz/.J irans. To libel (one another). Hence 
i' Interli'belling vbl. sb., libelling of one another. 

a i6z6 Bacon C/i. Conirov. in Resuscit. (1661) 165 My Lords 
of the Clergy have none Intelligence with this interlibelling. 

Interlie, -ligamentary, -light, -lighten, 
-limitation : see Inter- pref. 

Interline (intaibi-n), Z/.I Also e;-6 enter- 
lyne, 6-7 -line. [In sense i app. ME. ad. ined. 

I.- inlerllnedre (1278 in Du Cange), f. inter 
between + /fwen: Line r/i.i ; cf. , entrelignenre, 
mterlineure interlinear insertion ( 14th c. in Godef. ; 
^med.L. interlinedturd), F. inferligner vb. (for- 
lYterly entreligner, Cotgr.) ; also inierligne and 
entreligne sb. (16th c. in Hatz.-Dann.). But sense 
I also comes close to that of the unconnected L. 
interlinh'e to smear between, write between, which 
the English word may have been taken by seme to 
represent (cf. Inteblineate). Later senses are 
]»artly transferred from the first, partly derived from 
various senses of Line shP and z>P] 

1 . trans. To inseit additional words between the 
lines of (a written, esp. a legal, document). Chiefiy 
pass., const, luith. 

1421 Will Hen. V in Rolls Parli. IV. 299/2, I have . . 
written hit in hast with myn owen hande, (jus enterlynit and 
blotted as hit is. 1363 A. Nowell in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 20 The coopie .. was interlined and sumwhear 
blotted. 1598 Kitchin Courts Leet (1675)441 A Deed raced 
or interlined. 1638 '^w.iAvw.'aSei.rcts Nat. 198 The Printer 
. . is the lesse culpable, the Copy being much interlin’d. 
1726 Shelvocke Voy. round World Written by several 
hands, and interlin’d in a great many’ places. 1823 J. Bad- 
cock Dom. Amusem. 39 Write with ordinary ink on cornmon 
topics, and interline this with the important secret intel- 
ligence meant to be conveyed. 

Aw- *397 Middleton Wisd. Solomon xvil. 16 But thou 
with sorrow interlines his song. <21631 Donne in Select. 
(1840) SI Though he interline it with other studies, .yet the 
text Itself . .will shine through and appear. 

t b. To add inteilineary glosses to. Obs. 

1676 Mahvell Mr. Smirke No man ought to cheat 
another though to the true beliefe: Not by Interlining the 
Scripture. Not by false Quotation of Scripture, or of a 
Father. 

■{*0. To interpolate or e.xtend (a aaiiative, etc.) 
with new matter. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, vii. xxi. § $• 301 With such 
lauish enlargements haue those Writers entenined the deed.s 
of Gods Saints. 1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1655) ao8 
Where the series of the story is not enterlined nordistuibed 
with matters independent, and of a different kind. 

2 . To insert (a word or words) between the lines 
in a written doctiment ; also, loosely, between word 
and word (quot 1681). 

1389 Pcippe w. Hatchet C ij, To raze out good Greeke, 
and enterline bad Latine. i6yi F. Phillips Reg Necess. 399 
The word Executor being interlined. 1681 Stair lust, 
f.a-vj Scot. IV. xlii. § 19 Supermduction . of Alonosyllabs or 
.short words, as when No or Not is interlined, not between 
Line and Line, . .but between word and word. 1873 Studbs 
Const. Hist. III. xviii. 59 Tliese words were found inter- 
lined in Richard's giant 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl.l. 278/2 Wot ds accidentally omitted weie also placed 
in the margin, or interlined. 

3 . absol. or intr, a. To make interlinear inser- 
tions. 

1576 Fi.eming Panopl. Epist. 234 To interline here for 
necessitie, there for exornation. 1634 Whitlock Zootanna 
I’ref, av b. His fault that could never take . . his Hand off, 
but was still mending, disliking, interlining. 1733 Swift 
(in Poetry 88 Blot out, correct, insert, refine, Enlarge, 
diminish, interline. 1838 Ld. St. LEONAHDs Afrrwrfj' Bk. 
Prop. Law xviii. 143 If you obliterate, interline, or make 
any other alteration in your will after it is executed, you 
must re-execute your will, .as if it were an original will, 
t b. To come betyveen the lines. In quots.yfy. 
2633 G. Herbert Temple, Longing ix, Indeed the world’s 
thy book, Where all things have their lease assign'd ; Yet 
a meek look Hath interlin’d. 1633 H. Vaughan Silex 
Scini. It. IPhtte Sunday x, As in night's gloomy page One 
silent star may interline. 

t 4 :. trans. To write or print in alternatelines. 

1692 Locke Ednc. Wks. 1812 IX. 159 By this way of 
interlining Latin and English one with another. 

1 6 . To mark with lines, esp. of various colours. 
1372 Bossewell Armorie ii. 61 This serpente is but lialfe 
a foote of lengthe, and enterlined with white spottes. 1637 
Lust's Domin. i. i. in Hazl. Dodsley XIV. 99 For each con- 
tracted frown A crooked wrinkle interlines my brow, 
Lovell AffsL Anim. <5- Min. 62 Their skinnes. .being white, 
spotted, and changeably interlined like diverse flowers. 

f 6. To place or insert something in lines be- 
tween or among (something else). Const, wtth. 

i6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843I 32 Vpon eyther sy'de of the 
vauntguarde. .marched wings ofshott,enterlyned with pikes. 
1633 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. i. Pref. (1858) 7 I'hey are 
iiileilined with many virtuous and some pious mixtures. 
xS6o T, Watson in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. ci. i Mercy 
interlined with judgment. 

tb. With the thing placed between as object. 
1724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 143, I saw the foot. . 
interlined among the horse. 1736 Lediard Life Marl- 
horough I. 498 The Enemy being re-inforced with some 
Stjuadrons, and having interlined some Infantry with them, 
moved again towards the Allies. 

VoL. V, 


Hence Interli'ned ///. a. 

i6or Chester Love's hi art. xciii, The white-veind enter, 
lin’drstone Achates. xSzS Webster s. v.. An interlined word 
. . an interlined manuscript. 

Interline (intarlol-n), W.2 Also 5 enterlyne. 
[f. iNTiiK- I a -l- Line v.-'] trans. To inseit a 
second or inner lining between the stuff and oidi- 
nary lining of (a garment). 

1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. /K (1830) 148 A doublet lined 
with Holand clothe and interlined with busk. 1483 Wmdr. 
Acc. in Anliq. Rep. (1807) I. 41 A doublet of giene satyn 
eatei'lyned with . . busk, and Ijmed with . . Holand cloth. 
i6gq C. Hatton in H. Corr. (Camden) II. 160 Let y“ 
linning of cloake be sent to y* taylor to interline y» coat, 
x8g4 ( hlcago Advance 6 Sept., Skirts of dresses aie now so 
generally lined and interlined, that they become too heavy 
for comlort. .if made of weighty material. 

t Interline, sb.l In 6 enterlyne. Obs. 
rare ~ [f. prec.] Inner lining. 

c 1370 Pride ^ Loud. (1841) ig Of silk it had a costly 
enterlyne. 

Interline (imtailaim), sb?- [Inter- 2 b.] An 
intermediate line. 

1721 Bailey, An Interline. 1886 G. M. Crawford in 
Forin. Rev. July ii There is a network of wrinkles at the 
temple, and lines and intei lines about the brow and side of 
the nose. 

Interlineal (-li-n/al), a. [Inter- 4 a. Cf. 
obs. F. intcrlineal (1584 in Godef.).] 
fl. =IntL';rlinear A. I. Obs. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/.{yi. deW. 1531) 238 In this commauiide- 
ment, as y* glose interlineal sayth, is understande & for- 
bydden [etc ]. i6iz Brinsley Lud. Lit. 236 If you take 
the ordinary interlineall Translation. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Thevenot's Trav. 11. 106 Several Alcorans Translated in 
Persian, nevertheless that is but an interlineal Translation, 
word for word, and without any Sence. 1826 Syd. Smith 
Wks. (1869) 523 Whether very close interlined tianslations 
are helps in learning a language. 

2 . Disposed in alternate lines. 

1831 Ruskin Stones Pen. I. xxvi. § 2 The merely ocular 
charm of intei lineal opposition of colour. 

Hence Interlimeally adv. 

1612 Brinsley Lud. Lit. 240 TheGreeketext is set downe 
both in Greek Characters, and also in Latine letteis inter- 
iineally, directly ouer the head of the Greek words. 

Interlinear (-limzai), a. and sb. Also 5 
-liniare, 6 -lyuiare. [ad. ined.L. inierllncdr-is, 
f. inter between -f Itnea Line : cf. Linear ; perh. 
immed, ad. F. interliniaire (earlier entrelinaire-, 
I3-I4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Written or printed between the lines. 
Interlinear Gloss, Anselm’s gloss on the Vulgate, placed 
in MSS. between the lines of the Latin text, while the 
Ordinary Gloss by Walafrid Strabo occupied the top and 
side margins, and the commentary of Nicholas de Lyra 
filled the lower part of the page. Interlinear system (see 
Hamiltoni.an a. a. and quots. thereb 
_ c 1440 yacob's I Pell 267 (le glose interliniare seyth, (lat it 
is no^t worthy god to be mercyfull to hym |iat is ci uel & 
vnmercyfull. 1332 More Conjict. Barnes viii. Wks. 758/2 
He shall see that Lire, and the ordinarye glose, and the 
interlyniare elose also, doe declare [etc.]. 1623 S. Ward in 
Ahp. Usshers Lett. U686) 330 He shewed me the Psalter in 
Hebrew MS. interlinear with a Latin Translation. 1774 
Warton Hist. Eng. Poetry 11840) I. Diss. ii. 103 At Trinity 
College in Cambridge there is an Hebrew Psalter with a 
Normanno-Gallic inteilinear version. 1880 Muirhead 
Gains Introd. ii He has often incorporated in his text what 
. . were merely marginal or interlinear glosses. 

Jig. x8i2 Craube Tales, Patron 256 He sometimes saved 
his cash. By interlinear days of frugal hash. 

2 . Of a book ; Having the same text in different 
languages pi luted in alternate lines. ? Obs. 

1624 Bedfll Lett. vi. 107 In the Interlinear Bible set 
fortli by the authorilie of King Philip, .the Hebrew' Text is 
reformed. 

tB. jA = Interlineation. Obs. rare~'-. 

1397-8 Bp. T^^\^.Sat. iv. i. 8 Scoring the margent with his 
blazing stars, And hiiiTdieth crooked interlinears. 

Inter li'nearily, ar/zj. rare. [f. Interlineary 
+ -LY^.] In an interlinear manner; between, or 
as between, the lines. 

1627 Bp. Hall Gt. Impostor 'NV s. 503 Certaine common 
principles .. together with this law, interlinearily written in 
the tables of the heart. 1660 S. Fisher Alarm 

Wks. (1679) 593 Doctrines, interlinearily refuted before. 

Interli’nearly, adv. rare. [f. Interline .\k -1- 
-LY 2.] = prec. 

1846 in Worcester feiting Bp. Hall : but cf. quot. 1627 
in prec. word, which Worcester has not entered]. Hence in 
mod. Diets. 

luterlineary (intaalimzari), a. and sb. Also 
8 erron. -liniary. [ad. ined.L. interlmedris : see 
Interlinear and -art 2.] 

A. adj. 1 . = Interlinear I. 
x6os A. Willet Hexapla Gen. 174 The interlinearie glosse. 
1623 UssHER in Lett. Lit. Men tCaniden) 133 That which 
hath the Saxon intertineary translation inserted, is the old 
Roman Psalterium. X764 Mem. G. Psalmanasar g6o, I 
contented myself with the interllniary versions of Pagiiinus, 
Ariiis Montanus, and other interpreters. 1863 Aikenxnm 
No. 1987 725/3 An interlineary translation. 

Jig. A 1631 Donne .term. xlv. 455 Thou beardst two 
Sermons, .besides thine interlineary week Lectures. 

2 . = Interlinear 2. ? Obs. 

X64X J. Jackson True Evang. T, ri. 94 The interlineary 
Bible of Arias Montanus concurres with our best and latest 
English Tran.slation of K. Janies. 2642 Fuller_ // o/y 15- 
Prof. Si. HI. xviii zoo Christopher Plantin, by printing of 
his curious intei linearj’ Bible in Antwerp. 


B. sb. 1 . a. An interlinear version. Jig- 
Something interposed like an interlinear gloss or 
translation. 

[*377 Langl. P. PL B. xi. 297 If false latyn be in )je lettre 
)je lawe it inpugneth. Or peynted par enteilinarle [01] par- 
celes oiiei -skipped. ] _ 1644 Milton do/. (.Arb.) 64 The 
infinit helps of interllnearies, breviaries, synopses, and other 
loitering gear. 1670 Brooks Wks. (1867) VI, 437 Sincerity 
is not a single grace, but the source of all graces, and the 
interlineary that must run through every grace. 

2 . ellipt. for (a.) the Latin interlinear version 
of the Bible by Arias Montanus (1568-72); (B.) 
the Interlinear Gloss on the Vulgate. 

1639 Bp. Walton Consid. Considered 197 The Vulgar 
Latin, .tie esteems, .the best in the whole collection, except 
the Interlineary. 1677 ^ • Hughes Man oj Sin ii i. 5 
Lyranus and the Inlerlineary saith, Peter w.as crucified, 
not by the Romans, but by the Jews. 1683 PococK lioscn 
ii. 62 In the Interlineary we have vilitaiem ejns, her vile- 
ness or baseness. 

Interlineate (-li-n/init), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of med.L. interlmearc to Interline vJ Cf. 
F. interlinfer (Littre). In mod. use perh. back- 
formation from Interlineation. By Cockeram 
app. connected with L. interlinere, f. linfre to 
smear.] irans. and absol. = Interline zj.i Also 

Jg- 

[1623 Cockeram ii. To Deface, Interline at e.'\ 2693 Eevfr- 
LLY True St. Gosp. Truth 18 And therefore is the Gospel., 
constantly interlineated with Christ, and his Sp.rit. 1873 
Lightfoot Comm. Cot. ,5- Philem. (1876) 280 When theiefore 
the Greek text came to an end, the scribe’s work was done, 
for he could no longer interlineate. 

Hence Interlimeated///. a. 

1877 W. S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy (1892) 260 The badly- 
scrawled, interleaved, and interlineated manuscript. 1882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knoiul. I. 732 Theie appeared in 
1640 the interlineated Psalter by John Spelman. 

Interlineation (-linziF''j3n). [n. of action f. 
prec. ; see -ation. Cf. F. interliniaiion (Littre).] 
The insertion of a woid or words between the 
lines of a writing ; the word or words so inserted. 

1692 Nesu Jersey Archives (1881) II. 63 Before ye execu- 
tion of ye oiiginall Deed there was this interlineation in- 
.serted . .betweene the Thirty eighth and thirty nynth Lines. 
1698 G. Hickes in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 26S The 
manner of interlineation in many places shews that the 
Latin exemplars were first vrritten. 1779-S1 Johnson L. P., 
Pope Wks. IV. 32 A former copy, more varied, and more 
deformed with interlineations. 1877 Dowden Shake. Prim. 
ii. 18 In Shakspere’s will theonly mention of his wife occurs 
in an interlineation. 

Interli’nement. rare. [f. Interline zj.i -i- 

-MENT.] = InTICRLINRATION. 

1887 Tennant Notary's Plan. (ed. 3) 18 At! blank sp.aces, 
erasures or interlinements duly verified by the notary in the 
margin thereof. 

Interli'ner. rare. [f. as prec. + -er l.] One 
who interlines. 

2632 CoLLiNGES Caveat for Prof, xiv. (1653) 66 Papists, 
who are known depravers of Antiquity, and interliners of 
the Fathers. 

Interlingual (-li'qgwal). a. rare. [INTER- 4a.] 
Between or relating to two languages. 

1834 R. G. Latham Native Races Russian Ernp. 3^1 A 
question of international (or, lather, interlinguall copyright. 
1862 Sat. RnK XIV. 683/2 A practice of publisheis in 
France, regarding inteilingual literary matters. 

Interlinguistic (-liggwi-stik), a. 7 -are. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Intermingling in speech. 

1879 G. Meredith Egoist xviii. {1889) 167 Not a col- 
loquy but a chasing, impossible to py which flies, which 
follows, or what the topic, so interlinguistic are they and 
rapidly counterchanging. 

Interlining (-lai-nir)), sb. [Inter- i a : cf. 
Interline v.-'} An inner lining placed between 
the stuff and ordinary lining of a garment. 

2^2 Gentlesv. Bk. Sports I. 215, I have fine steel chain- 
mailplaced between two folds of doeskin, as interlining to 
my corduroy (fencing) jacket. 

Interlining (-Dimiq), vU. sb. [f. Interline 
z'.i -h -iKG 1.] = Interlineation. 

1467 Poston Lett. No. 373 II. 307 , 1 had thought to liave 
wretyn the letter, .newe, by cause of the foule wrytyngand 
inteilynyeng. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 128 
Without any often blurring or enterlining. 1684 Baxter 
Pref. Hale's True Relig. Aiij, Only the Latin Verses, and 
an enterlining or two, are his own hand. 2733 Swift Let. 
_Wks. 1824 XVIII. 277 You see, by my many blottings and 
interlinings, what a condition my head is in. 

fig. 1632 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year i. viii. 92 Mingle 
it with false principles, and interlinings of our own. 

t Interli'uiug, ppl. a. Obs. ras-e. [f. Inter- 
line z/.i -1- -ING -.] That interlines ; in qnots.yf^. 

a 2638 Cleveland Gen. Poems {1677) 40 Reforming I'weed 
Hath sent us Runts even of her Churches breed. Lay inter- 
lining Clergy. 2661 R. W. Conf. Charac., Pragnt. Pulpit- 
filler (i860) 83 So that I inayjustly. .with illustrious Cleave- 
land, call him a lay interlining clergyman. 

Interlink (intaili-gk), v. [Inter- i b.] trans. 
To link (two or more things) to one another, or 
(one thing) with something else. Often Jig. Hence 
Interli'nking vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

2387 Golding De Momay xi. 11617) 139 The Interlinking 
of all things together, a 2626 Davies Orchestra (ad fin.), 
Many an incomparable lovely pair With hand-in-hand wei e 
interlinked seen. 2695 Dryden Observ. Art Paint. § 69 
These are two Chains which are interlink’d. 2762 Kin- 
nf.rslf.y in Phil. Trans. LI 1 1 . 95 Square iron nail rods, . . 
connected together by interlinking joints. 1809-20 Cole- 
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RIDGE Friend (1837) ^3 The interests of the proprietors 

were inteilinked. 1863 Miss Braddon Eleanor's Vici. II. 
iv. 54 With the memory of the past, was interlinked the face 
and figure of Launcelot Darrell, 1895 J. Winsor .dffwMs. 
Basin 204 To find interlinking natural canals. 

Interlink sb. [Inter- 2 b.] An 

intermediate or connecting link. 

a 1834 Coleridge (1838) III. 402 A longer time and 
more interlinks are requisite. 

Interlobate (-loa-b^t), a. [Inter- 4 a.] vSitu- 
ated between loops or lobes, esp. in Geol. between 
the terminal lobes of a glacier-moraine. 

i88i-a T. C. Chamberlin in Ee^. U. S. Geol. Sm-u. (1883) 
313 (Funk) A peculiar morainic type to which the term 
intermediate or interlobate moraines will be applied. 1889 
Amer. Sci. Assoc, in Nature 3 Oct. 358 The terminal loops 
meet on opposite sides of large interlobate moraines. 

Interlobular (-Ip^bizHai), a. Anat. and FatK 
[Inter- 4 a. Cf. F. interlolnilaire (Littre).] Situ- 
aied or occurring between the lobes of any organ. 

1834 J. Forbfs Laennec's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 141 Theie are 
two kinds of emphy.sema of the lungs, the vesicular or pul- 
monary properly so called, and the interlobular. 1836-g 
Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 493/2 The plastic mass ..fills up the 
interlobular fissui es. i 83 i M ivart Cat 188 The portal veins 
end by minute vessels, which surround and penetrate the 
lobules of the liver (whence, .called interlobular veins). 

Interlo'cal, tr. rare. [Inter- 4 b.] Existing 
between place and place. Hence Interlo'cally adv. 

1850 Tait’s Majf. X.VII. 772/2 In a few years means of 
transit by steam will no doubt exist interlocally in all parts 
of the world. 

luterlocate (imtarlok^'-t), w. [Inter- i a.], 
trans. To place between other things, or between 
one another ; to inteicalate. 

1851 Kitto Bible Illustr. Morn. Ser. 11857) IV. 54 The 
stones are so irregularly interlocated as to show that they 
belong to the restorations from old materials. 1833 ’dpd- 
R. A^ric. Soc. XIV. i. 233 There are thin beds of the silica 
rock interlocated with seams of blue limestone. 

Interlocatiou (-lf>k.?‘-j3n). rare. [Inter- 2 a, 
Cf. obs. F. interlocation (Cotgr.).] 

1 . A placing between, interposition ; also, some- 
thing placed between. 

1611 Cotgr , Tntertocation, an interlocation, interplacing,' 
interposition. 1672 Villiers (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal v. 
(Arb.) 127 A.s_ likewise your Eclipse of the Sun is caus’d by 
an interlocation of the Moon, betwixt the Earth and Sun. 
183.J SouTHEV Doctor I. 104, I will not . . call these inter- 
vening chapters either Interpellations, or Interpositions, or 
Inteilocatioiis, or Intervals. 

2 . An intermediate location, settlement, or place. 

i8go Doane in Misswn Herald (Boston) June 226 [By 

canoe] I reach the ends and intei locations of my bishopric. 

Interlock (intaa^k), V. [Inter- i b.] 

1 . intr. To engage with each other by paitial 
overlapping or interpenetration of alternate pro- 
jections and recesses. 

1631 Litiioow Trav. v. rgo The branches grow so .straight, 
and interlocking as though 'they were kept by Arte. 180a 
Pai.ey Nat. Theol. xx, (1830) 257 'The attracting syrup, ^he 
rows of stiong prickles, their position so as to interlock, the 
joints of the leaves [etc.]. 1831 R. Khox Cloquet's Anat. 84 
The edges of the hones.. are merely placed together without 
interlocking by means of denticulations. 1833 C. Bronte 
V illette x.xvii, I felt my fingers work and my hands interlock. 

b. spec. ( U. S.) said of the head-streams of rivers 
which lie between each other, but flow in different 
directions. 

[1693 T. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XVII. 791 The Heads 
of the Branches of the Rivers interfere and lock one within 
another.. after the manner that an Indian explained. . to me, 
when. .he clapt the Fingers of one Hand 'twixt those of the 
other, crying, they meet thus.] 1749 L. Evans Map Pensilv. 
in J. Winsor Mississ. Basin (1803) 241 This Branch [of the 
Susquehaimah] interlocks with the Branches of Allegeny and 
the North Branch of Potomack. 1808 Pike Sources Mississ, 
11. (1810) 133 At five o’clock arrived at the dividing ridge 
between the waters of the Osage and Arkansaw . . the dry 
branches of which interlock within 20 yards of each other. 
1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. 11 . xxxii. 300 By way of the 
Ottawa and the rivers that interlock with it. 

c. Jig. Of immaterial things. 

4859 Darwin Ori^. Spec, vi. (1873) 134 The.se representa- 
tive species often meet and interlock. 1861 L. L. Noble 
Icebergs 23 The twilight, that . . neutral ground, where 
gloom and splendor interlock and wrestle. 

2 . trans. To lock or clasp within each other, 

Chiefly/trj^. 

1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) 239 Their branches 
so interlocked . . and covered with . . tree moss, that the 
■ feeble foliage and diminutive fruit they produce, are scarcely 
visible. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's Anat. 168 'They [bones] 
are interlocked, if the general mechanism of the region is 
insufficient to maintain this solidity. 1833 Kane Grinnell 
Exp. xlii. (1856) 384 It had so interlocked itself with other 
ice-fields of different diameters, that to the eye it became 
a part of a great plain. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 
63/1 The scales hook into each other.. and thus the fibres 
become inextricably interlocked. 

fig. i8Si F. Hall in yrnl. Asiat, Soc. Bengal 6 note. 
Words which rigorous euphony would interlock are some- 
times found asunder. 1^3 A. Ogle Marq. D' Argenson 
161 Interlocked with the political battle, theie proceeded a 
spiritual conflict. 

3 . Railways. To connect (the levers for working 
a system of signals, switches, etc.) in such a manner 
by catches, bars, bolts, or the like, that they cannot 
be operated independently of each other, but only 
in such a manner as to secure agreement in their 
position. Also intr. iov pass. 


.1874 R. C. Rapier Signals Raihv. 23 Switches and 
signals . . are said to be interlocked when the movement of 
a signal to safety cannot be commenced until after the 
necessary movement of the switches has been completed, 
and also the movement of the switches cannot be commenced 
until after all the signals concerned by them have first been 
set fully to danger. Ibid. 26 If a signal had to interlock 
with several sets of switches, say for example, ten 01 twelve 
[etc.]. Ibid. 32 When a lever is requiied to interlock with 
several others, it is fixed only once by its own lock. 1889 
G. Findlay Eng. Railway 67 In 1836 a successful attempt 
was made by Mr. John Saxby to concentrate and interlock 
the levers working both points and signals. 

Hence Jnterlo'cked ppl. a. ; Interlo'ckingf vhl, 
sb. and ppl. a. ; also Xnterlo'cker, one who or 
that which interlocks. 

1834 Owen Skel. < 5 - Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 165 
The tail is encased in a sheath of . . interlocked ossicles. 
Ibid. 192 The firm interlocking of the ordinary vertebras. 
1834 Woodward Molltisca ii. 245 A hinge furnished with 
interlocking teeth. 1874 R. C. Rapier Signals Raihv. 23 
The first interlocking of switches and signals took place at 
East Retford Junction, in the year 1S52. Ibid. 47 The 
interlocking apparatus. 1889 Findlay Eng. Railway 67 
In 1859 the first interlocking frame was fixed on the London 
and North Western Railway . . In 1873 . . 13,000 interlocked 
levers were in use on that railway. i8g6 Columbus (Ohio) 
Disp. 6 Jan. 5/2 An annunciator has been put in between 
Mound street and tlie interlocker at the crossing of the 
T. & 0 . C., C., H. V. & T. and Cincinnati division of the 
Pan Handle, for the purpose of announcing trains approach- 
ing the crossing from the south. 1899 Sayce Early Israel 
ii. 77 The same intei locking of Amorite and Hittite. . meets 
us also on the monuments of Egypt. 

Interlock (imtajlpk), sb. rare. [f. prec. vb.] 
a. The fact or condition of being interlocked, b. 
An interlocked poition of an estate, etc. 

1874 BusHNELt. P'orgiven. .5- Law iv. 237 Modes of false 
opinion that have no show of interlock save in their common 
opposition to God. 1877 Burroughs Taxation 336 A junior 
patentee has the right to pay on the interlock, and a sale of 
the whole tract . . is void as to the part within the interlock. 

ZnterloCUlar (-Ip'kiz/lar), a. Zool. [Intee- 
4 a.] Situated between loculi or chambers, as in 
shells or corals. 

i 843 G. J. Hinde in Geol. yrnl. XLIV. 209 The internal 
cavity of the coiallites is divided into a series of closed 
longitudinal chambers or interlocular spaces. 

t Ixtterlocu'te, v. Obs. rare. [f. L. intsrlocui-, 
ppl. stem of interloqul : see next.] intr. To talk 
with, hold conversation with. 

_ 1621 Bp. Mountagu Dintribie in. 339 Cleon . . is brought 
in inteilocuting with Agoracritus. 

Interlocution (-bk-it^-Jan). Also 7 -loquu- 
tion. [ad. L. interlocution-em, n. of action f. in- 
terloqul, f. inter between + loquT to speak. Cf. F. 
interlocution (1.^49 in Godef. Compl.)."] 

1 . The action (on the part of two or more pei-sons) 
of talking or replying to each other, a. Talk, 
conversation, discourse, dialogue. 

a 1334 W. DF. WoRDE (.title), An Interlocucyon, with an 
Argument betwyxt Man and Woman, whiche of them could 
prove most excellent, a 1348 Hall Chron. (1809) 291 Al the 
whole daye was consumed in doutfull communicacion and 
earnest interlocution. 1638 Brome Antipodes ii. ii. Wks. 
1873 HI. 260 You hold interloquutions with the Audients 
x68i Flavel Meth. Grace iii 46 That treaty requires inter- 
locution betwixt both the parties concerned in it. 1736-82 
J. Warton Ess. Pope II. xii. 340 He is for ever introducing 
these little interlocutions, which give his satires and epistles 
an air so lively and dramatic. 1864 W. C. Hazlitt Early 
Pop. Poetry I. Introd. 14 Productions, .for the most part in 
the form of dialogues or interlocutions. 

■fb. An alternate reading or speaking, as in 
making responses, or reading alternate verses of 
the Psalms.* Obs. 

1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxvii. § 1 Rehearsall of them 
[the Psalms] .. done by interlocution, and with a mutuall 
returne of sentences from side to side. _ 1643 True Informer 
33 Then wee proceed b'y holy alternatif interlocutions {where- 
by wee heaie our selves speak as well as the Minister) to 
some effectuall short prayers. 

t e. Manner of intercommunication. Obs. 

1670 Conclave wherein Clement VII I was elected Pope 12 
There arose no small fluctuation and confusion amongst 
them.. from the diversity of their interlocution, 
i* 2 . The action of replying ; a reply, response. 
1397-8 Bacon Ess., Discourse (Arb.) 22 A good continued 
speech without a good speech of interlocution sheweth slow- 
nesse ; and a good reply or second speech, without a good 
set speech sheweth shallownesse and weaknes. 1661 Grand 
Debate 83 Indeed Abraham did so, when Gods interlocution 
answering the first Prayer, called him to vary his request. 
1782 ¥riesti.r\ Corrupt. Chr. II. vm.127 The people., made 
small interlocutions or responses. 

3 . The action of interrupting (one’s own or an- 
other’s) speech ; an iateiruption ; a parenthetical 
utterance or section. Obs. 

1392 tr. yunins on Rev. vii. i This whole chapter is a 
certaine interlocution. 1604 Cawdrey Table Alph., Inter- 
lociuion, interrupting of anothers speech. 1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist, IV. i. § 9 Lest their interlocutions should hinder the 
intireness of our Discourse, take them Verbatim in a Dia- 
logue. 1683 Bp. Patrick Prov. xxix. Argt., A speech 
broken oflf by interlocutions, and instilled by parts, pene- 
trates deeper than that which is continued. 

'(• 4 . Law. An intermediate decree before final 
decision : see Inteblocutoby a. 3. 

1706 Phillips, Interlocution,, .'m a Law-sense, the deter- 
mining some small Matter in a Tryal till such time as the 
principal Cause be fully known. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
65 The Judge ought by an Interlocution to enjoin new 


Answers. Ibid. 149 Some new Incident, .may emerge.. on 
which the Judge ought to pioceed by Interlocution. 

laterlocutive (-Ip-kit/tiv) , a. rare. [f. as 
Inteblocute V. : see -IVE.] Characterized by in- 
terlocution (see prec. l b) ; responsive. 

1^2 G, S. Faber Provinc. Lett. (1844) II. 74 The Breviary 
. . is a public interlocutive service, requiring a Priest and a 
Reader and a Congregation. 

Interlocutor 1 (-Ifi-kizzloi). Also 6-7 -our, 
6 -loquutor. [f. L. type Hnierlociitor, agent-n. 
f. interloqul : see Inteklocution, and cf. F. inter- 
loctUetir (i6th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] One who 
takes part in a dialogue, conversation, or discussion. 
In pi. the persons who carry on a dialogue. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uplondyshnt. (Percy Soc.) 3 Inter- 
locutoures be Amyntas and Faustus. 1339 N . Cunningham 
Ccsniogr. Glasse 1 The Intel loquutors : Philonicus, Spon- 
dffius. ffifiyo Hacket Abp. Williams i. (1693) 20 An 
assiduous Overseer and Interlocutor at the Afternoon Dis- 
putations of the Under Graduates. 1699 Bentley Phal. 
279 The Interlocutors in this Dialogue, aie Socrates and 
one Minos an Athenian, his Acquaintance. 1763 J. Brown 
Poetry <5- bins. vi. 108 ’TLs probable that He [Thespis] was 
the first Declaimer or Interlocutor to his own Choir. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 1 1 6g Diyden had done him the 
honor to make him a principal interlocutor in the dialogue 
on dramatic poesy. 1873 Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) V. 7. 

b. With pass. pron. One who enters into or 
lakes pait in conversation with another. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair li. (end) ‘ It's you, Moss, is 
it ? ’ said the Colonel, who appeared to know hi.s interlocutor. 
1839 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii, Your true rustic turns his back 
on his interlocutor. 1863 Mrs. C. Clarke Shahs. Char. 
ii so Celia .. always checks the career of her wit, when it 
curvets beyond the comfort of her Intel locator. 

Interlocutor^ (-I(i-ki2rt3i). Sc. Law. Also 
6, 8 -loquitur, -tor, 6-7 -loquutour. [a. F. in- 
ter loctiiolre interlocutory, ad. L. interlocfiidj-itim : 
see next, and cf. Declaeatob. T!ie occasional 
spelling interloquiiur appeals to imply an identi- 
fication with the L. verbal form interloquiiur ‘ he 
.pronounces an interim sentence ’.] A judgement or 
order of a court or of the Lords Ordinal y, signed 
by the pronouncing or presiding judge. 

‘ Interlocutors, correctly speaking, are judgments or 
judicial orders pronouiiLcd in the course of asuir, but which 
do not finally determine the cause. _ The term, however, in 
Scotch practice, is applied indiscriminately to the judgments 
or orders of the Comt. or of the Loids Ordinal y, whether 
they exhaust the question at issue or not’ (Bell Diet. Law 
Scott. i86i). 

1333 Bellenden Lh'p in. (1822) 272 This Appius .. or 
evir ony place wes gevin to Virginius to an.sweie to the 
peticioun, he_ gaif his interloquiiur [Boyndlie MS, interlo- 
cutour] aganis Viiginia. 1560 Rolland Cri. Venus iv. 285 
Scho was put to honour Aboue Venus be InterloquutoiirOf 
the Assise furth geuin be thair sentence. 1639 in Row 
Hist. CWodrow Soc.) 325 Protests that all acts, sen- 
lence.s, decreets, interlocutors, to be pronunced, be in them- 
selves null, voyd, and ineffectual!. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. II, 
c. 43 §14 Decrees, Sentences, Interloquitors, Judgments. 
Executions, or Proceedings relating to any Civil or Criminal 
Cause in any such Court. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 34 
The House of Lords oideied, that the interlocutor com- 
plained of in the appeal should be reversed ; and that the 
interlocutor of the Lord Ordinary should be affirmed. 

Interlo’cutorily, adv. rare. [f. next + -ly 2.] 
In the way of an interlocutory decree (see next, 
A. 3) ; provisionally. 

1620 Brent tr. Snrpi’s Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 128 De- 
creeing Lnterlocutorily the occurring differences. 

Interlocutory (-If/'kizltsii), a. and sb. Also 
y-loquutory. \p.A.L.\.qp^*interlocuiori-tis\ see 
Interlocution and -ohyl Cf. F. hiteilocutoii e 
(13th c. in Hatz.).] 

A. adj. 1 . Of the nature of, pertaining to, or 
occurring in, dialogue or conversation. 

1597 Hookf.r Eccl. Pol. V. xxxix. § i These interlocutorle 
formes of speech. 1626 W. Fenner Hidden Manna (1632) 
A ivb. He knowes that interloquutory swearing is a .siiine_. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. 1. iii. § 17. 161 . 4 .nother . .' 
plastick power in the soul,. ,in sleep or dreams, .fiames iiiter- 
locutoiy discourses betwixt it self and other pei sons. 1763 
J. Brown Poetry <5- Mus. iv. 42 The Episode or interlocutory 
Part would be also sung. 1868 E. Edwards I. xix. 

388 The interlocutory form must be pieserved. 

b. Of a person : Taking part in a conversation. ’ 
1866 Howells Venet. Life xvii. 232 The barber heie 
prattles on with a freedom . . respected by the interlocutory 
conte under his razor. 

2 . Spoken in tet mediately, interjected into the 
main course of speech. 

1821 Scott Kenilw. xvii, A few of Leicester’s interlocutory 
sentences ran a.s follows : ‘ Poynings, good morrow, and how 
does your wife and fair daughter? ’. .‘Adams, your suit is 
naught : the Queen will grant no more monopolies’. 1854 
Motley Corr. (1889) I. vi. 169 Making all his interlocutory 
observations in a most musical voice. 1864 Xwff. iff®. 18 
June 641 Interlocutory observations addressed to his unfor- 
tunate and joyle.ss partner. 

3 . Law. Pronounced during the course of an 
action ; not finally decisive of a case or suit ; esp. 
in interlocutory decree, judgement, order. Also, 
relating to a provisional decision in a case. 

1390 Swinburne Testaments 9 Of ludlciall sentences there 
bee two sortes, the one interlocutory, the other definittue. 
An interlocutoi"y sentence, is a decree giuen by the iudge,. 
betwixte the beginning and ending of the cause, touching 
some incident or emergent question. 1626 Donne Senn.. 
xxvii. 271 All the Judgments of the world are but Inter-. 
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locutory Judgments, There is a final! Judgment. 1665 
Manley Grotius' Low C. H''arres 489 Not by a setled and 
perpetual Law, but in the mannei of an Interloquutory 
Edict. 1707 Chamberlayne Si. Gt, Brit, ii. xv. 222 In case 
any Person be aggriev’d by any Sentence or Interlocutory 
Decree.. he may appeal to the High Court of Admiralty. 
i 83 i Ld. J.amcs in Times 12 Apr. 4/2 He did not intend to 
dispose of anything finally on the present occasion, but 
only to deal with the case as upon an interlocutory applica- 
tion. 

B. fl. Law. An interlocutoiy decree. Obs. 

1620 Brent tr. Sardis Hist, Cowic. Trent (1676) 314 The 
Decrees of the Judge which they call Interlocutories. 1694 
Falle Jersey iy. 103 No Appeal is admitted in Matters of 
less Value; nor in Interlocutories, nor in Criminal Causes. 
a 17S8 Sir G. Lee in F. T. Pratt Law Contraband (1856) 
67 By Interlocutory the Judge condemned ship and cargo 
as lawful prive. 1774 Bp. H.M.Lir/,x Anal. Rom. Civil Law 
(1795) 125 Appeals, .within 15 days from the Sentence, if it 
be definitive, or to day.s, if it be an Interlocutory, 
f 2 . A discussion. Obs. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais v. xvi. (1737) 72 These . . tedious 
Interlocutories, E.xammations and Appointments. 

t 3 . = Intisblocutor 1. Obs. 

1697 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Amer. Col. Ch. I. 36 
(Lambeth Conference) Interlocutories. C. .Thomas L'^ Aich- 
bishop of Canterbury. L. . Henry L'' Bishop of London [etc ]. 

Interlocutress (-Ip'kkutres). [f. Inteblo- 

cdtobI + -ESS.] A female interlocutor. 

1858 Hogg Shelley II. 328, 1 ..asked ..the fair inter- 
locutresses for some samples of the nightly dialogue. 1880 
H. James Mine, de Mauves 105 Longmore felt a revival of 
interest in his interlocutre.ss. 

So Interlo cutrice, luterlo'cutrix, repr. the 
French and Latin forms of the feminine. 

1848 C Bronte J. Eyre xiv, Have the goodness to serve 
her as auditress and inteilocutrice. i860 Mrs. Byrne 
Undercurrents I. 27 The man moved from the wall towards 
his inteilociitrix. 1868 Pall Mall G. 28 Mar. ii His inter- 
locutrix will not have Mr.s. Guinevere for the brand-mark 
of the sex. 1892 Nation (N. V.) 22 Dec. 481/1 ‘Would it 
not have been bettei suggested his interlocutrice. 

Interlopa’tion. nonce-wd. [f. next + -ation.] 
The action of inteiloping or intruding within the 
domain of another. 

1803 _Mary Charlton IVife 4- Mistress HI. 278 Her 
domestic plans having been lather discomposed by the in- 
tei lopation of three 01 four people in the house and premises. 
1881 Edinburgh Courant No. 30318. 2 His interlopation 
is a sad blow to Mrs. Netherby. 

Interlope (int3jl(7u-p),77, [Evidently f. Intee- r 
+ lope, dial, form of Leap v., as in land-loper, or 
the cognate MDu. and LG. 16pm., 'Dw.loopenp.Q run. 
See note below.] 

1 . inly. ' To run between parties and intercept 
the advantage that one should gain from the other ; 
to traffick without a proper licence ; to forestall ; 
to anticipate irregularly’ (J.); to intrude within 
the domain or spheie of action of another ; to intrude 
upon (with indirect passive). 

1603-27 [see Interloping ppl. a\. 1615 Minutes Court East 
Ind. Co. 22 Feb. iMS.),To examine all suspected personnsthat 
intend interlopinge into the East Indies or Muscouy. 1641 
Heylin Help to Hist. (1680) 304 The Rivers and Courtneys 
held the Title long : as now the Cavendishes may do. .But 
how long any of them held it, and who they were that inter- 
loped we shall, .see [etc.]. 1691 T. Hale Acc. New Invent. 
p. xcvii, Patents that interloped in theConservacy ofthe River. 
1713 C’rESS Winchelsea Misc. Poems 209 My Industry, he 
ciies, is all the Cause; Sometimes I intei lope, and sliglit 
the Laws. 1775 C. Johnston Pilgi-im 106 Not chusing to 
be interloped upon by their .servants. i8oi Coleridge 
Sibyl. Leasies II. 213 Idle Hope And dire Remembrance 
interlope To vex the feverish slumbers of the mind. 1818 
Shelley Rev. Islam ix. xxvii, Though some envious shade 
may interlope Between the effect and it. 1833 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xi. (1839) 232 The colours were never blended 
in the same set, no blackie ever interloped with the browns. 

t 2 . trans. To introduce improperly or out of 
place ; to foist in ; to intercalate. Obs. 

(1 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts f,- Mon. (1642) 513 Aaron .. 
interloped onely a typicall Priesthood for a time unto the 
Jewes. 1641 Heylin Hist. Episc.a. (1637) 27, I know the 
antiquaries of that Church have interloped an Anacletus 
between these two. 1659 — Cert. Epist. 301 Grotius inter- 
lopes the following passage. 

•fS. To intrude tipon, to interfere with. rare. 

1701 C. Wolley Jrnl. N. York (i860) 44 Which legal 
faculties and professions .. should not be interlop'd and 
undermin’d by persons of any other faculties. 

\_Note. The actual history of the words interlope, inter- 
loper, is somewhat obscure. Our earliest examples belong 
to the end of the i6th c. No form nor cognate of the.se words 
is found in any other language until after 1700, when the Eng- 
lish sb. was adopted in Fr. as inierlopre (Savary Did. de 
Comm.\’i2-p, now applied toaship, and toalimited 
extent in Du. and LG. (enterlopen in Halma, 1758-61, enter- 
loper in Bremisckes IVbch. 1767I. In Du. enterlooper is 
expressly stated in 1768 to be ‘ van de Engelse ontleend 
borrowed from English, and is explained to mean the same 
thing as the proper Du. term lorrendraaijer, used from the 
end of the i6th c. Interlope, interloper were thus of Eng- 
lish formation. About 1600, interlopers, intermeddlers, 
stragglers, straggling Englishmen, occur as appellations 
of the .same class of persons (.see Interloper ra, 1603, 
Intermeddler c., 1601). Some of these synonyms suggest 
connexion with land-loper, ‘vagabond, vagrant, straggler', 
in common use before 1580 in place of the earlier land- 
leaper (1362-1621), lope being the form of leap in eastern 
and some north-midl. dialects (= north, dial, loup, lowp). 
It seems probable therefore that the two elements of inte}- 
loper are identical with those of inier-rniidfor and land- 
loper respectively ; at least, this seems moie likely than that 
the word should have been compounded of the L. and Engl. 


prefix inter- ana the Du. or LG. Ibpen, loopen to run. Itipcr, 
looper runner, a combination which could not well have 
arisen in England, and of which we have no historical 
indication in any foreign paits wheie English and Dutch 
traders came in contact. The earliest known references to 
the practices of interlopers are in connexion ivith the Russia 
Company ; see Sir E. A. Bond's Introduction to Russia at 
dose of 16th c. (Hakl. Soc. 1856) p. xxi. segq. But the word 
soon became a well-known term in connexion with the trade 
of the East India Company, chartered in 1600.] 
t Interlope, sb. Obs. rare. [f. prec. vb.] The 
act of interloping. 

164s P. Pelham in //v(//i£ifA (iS86) 66, I desire you to write 
at large of your sufferings by interlope to the Speaker, and 
to the Committee of Examinations. 

Interloper (mt3aloR‘p3.i). [See Interlope v. 
F. interlope (in 1723 interlopre) is from English.] 
1 . a. <orig. An unauthorized trader ; one who 
trespasses on the rights or privileges of any tiade 
monopoly (see qnot. 1896); fa ship engaged in 
unauthorized trading (obs.). 

c 1590 H. Lane in Hakl. Voy. (1599) I. 37s From those 
parts the Muscouites were furnRhed out ot Dutchland by 
enterlopers with all arts and aitificers, and had few or none 
by vs. 1603-27 Horscy Trav. etc. (Hakl. Soc.) 290 All 
interlopeies and straglyng Englishemene lyviiig in that 
.contrey weare gathered togather and appoynted to be trans- 
ported. ai6iS DonneATj. (1651) 66 Such .. who are but In- 
terlopers, not staple Merchants, nor of the Company. 1627 
Minsheu Duct. Ling, (ed. 2), Interlopers in trade. 1658 
Phillips, Interlopers, in Common Law, are those that with- 
out legal authority, intercept the trade of a company, as it 
were Interleapers. 1683 Yvxre.mA.Brie/ R el. (1857) I.326TI e 
judges, gave judgment in the case of the East India Com- 
pany and the interloper. 1723 Brice's Weekly Jrnl. 9 July r 
Three Dutch Ve.ssel.s,call’d interlopers, were taken in the Sea of 
Mexico by the Spanish Men of War. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
Aoner. (178^) III. 327 To station ships . . upon the coasts uf 
those provinces to which interloper most frequently le- 
sorted. 1896 W. A. S. Hewins in Did. Pol. Econ. II. 436/2 
Interlopers were persons who, not being members of the 
companies chartered by the crown, nor having a license from 
them, traded on their own account to the countiies to which 
the companies had the sole trade. 

b. transf. One\vho,esp.forhis own prodl, thrusts 
himself into any position or affair, which others 
consider as pertaining solely to themselves. 

(Quot. 1632 is intei mediate in sense between a and b.) 
163a Nevu Hampshire Pt ov. Papers (1867) 1 . 49 The sayed 
Hollaiider.s as interlopers fell into the middle, betwixt the 
sayed plantations. 16^ Howell 7 ’;'at'.viii. (Aib.)44ln 
the Court of Spain there aie likewise such Interlopers, and 
I have known divers Dutch Gentlemen grosly guld by this 
cheAt. 1635 Sir E. Nicholas in N. (Camden) II. 

162 Y« Queene must necessarily be offended for any man to 
be an interloper, and to meddle with thinges which belonged 
not to them and thereby to crosse herdesignes. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. i, The coach was calculated to carry six regular 
passengers, besides such interlopers as the coachman could 
pick up by the way. 1884 Law Times Rep. LI. 747/1 
He was a mere inteiloper, and we were entitled to use 
force to keep him out of our premises, 
f 2 . An intercepter (ijf something). Ohs.rare~'^. 
1670 Milton Hist. Eng. v. Edgar, The King . resolv’d 
not only to recover his intercepted right, but to punish the 
interloper of his destind spouse. 

t Interlo'perie. Obs. rare. [f. Inteelopeb : 
see -ERY.] The practice of interloping j the tiade 
of inteilopers. 

1612-13 John Wheeler xn Bnccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. 
Comm.) I. 122 [Our Company fi.e. the Merchant Adven- 
turers) languishes,! for the town of Amsterdam, in maintain- 
ing the-Interloperie, sucketh the very heart-blood from us. 

Interloping’ (-iJu-piq), vbl. sb. [f. Interlope 
V. -I- -iNo ‘ J The action of the vb. Inteelope ; 
esp. unauthorized trading within the sphere of 
action of a chartered company. 

1S13 [see Interlope ri.]. 1641 Milton Animadv. ii. Wks. 

(1851) 206 You should have given so much honour then to the 
word preacH’t, as to have left it to Gods working without the 
interloping of a Liturgy baited for them to bite at. i6$8 
Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 89 Not only the Jews, .but other 
monied Gentlemen in England might be tempted to set up 
for Interloping. _ 1727 A, Hamilton Neav Acc. E. Ind. II. 
xxxiii. 15, 'I, having three or four large Ships at Bengal, was 
reckoned a Criminal guilty of that unpardonable Sin of 
Interlopping. 1868 Rogers Ai?/. Econ. ix. (1876) 82Ofcour.se 
these monopolists could not prevent smuggling, or, as the 
East'India Company called it, ‘interloping’. 

attrib. 1638-9 Burton’s Diary (1828) IV. 107 The ques- 
tion now is, whether the interloping question shall prevail. 
1673 Temple LeA Mercht. Adt<ent. 26 Mar., Wks. 1731 II. 
331 The Liberty or Connivance given .. to the inteiloping 
Trade. 1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. i. 116 A ship 
fitted out. .in the interloping trade. 

Interloping (-Iff“-pig), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -h 
-ING 2 .] That interlopes, or is an interloper. 

1603-27 Horsey Trav. (Hakl. Soc.) 228, I procured unto 
the Company of merchants the fredom of all their howses in 
Musco [etc.]. .. All the interlopinge merchants tradinge in 
those countries without leave of the Company, belnge 29, 
wear delivered into my handes to transport into England. 
1633 PRVNNE/ffxA-zflOT. #1-995, 1 have .. compleatly finished 
this my Histrio-Mastix. .(as well as. .other Interloping Im- 
ployments would permit). 1664 Power Philos. 1. 60 The 
whole Heart with both Auricles and both Ventricles, the one 
manifestly preceding the pulse of the other.. and without 
any interloping perisystole at all. 1753 Smollett Ct. 
Fathom (1784) 169/2 The quack; who .. had long looked 
upon him in the odious light of an interloping rival. 1B71 
B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 11. iii. 134 Enchaining The inter- 
loping witch’s son. 1883 Pali Mall G. 23 July 10/2 We 
shall oppose you in Parliament because we think these inter- 
loping lines are an evil generally. 


t Interlu'cate, w. Obs. rare- [f. ppl. stem 
of L. interlucdre, i. inter between -f lux, luc-em 
light.] To lop or thin a tree. 

1623 CocKERAM, Interlucate, to cut boughs. 

Interluca'fcion (-Iz^k.fi-J'sn). rare. [ad. L. 
interlncatidn-em (Pliny), n. of action f. tnleilh- 
cdre : see prec.] The action of thinning a tree or 
wood. 

1636 'BiouNTClflssogr., Tnterlucniion, a cuttlngoffboughs, 
where they Jet or hinder the light. 1664 Evelyn Sylva 
(1776)472 For interlucation, remove Exuberant branches., 
where the boughs grow too thick and cumbersome, to let in 
Sun and Air. Ibid. (1679) Advt., Let them xoxAfox ..inter- 
Incation, thinning and disbranching of a wood. 1887 Rep. 
US. Sec. Agric., Forestry 221 (Funk) By interlucations we 
imitate, assist,anticlpate nature In this process ofeliniination. 

Interl'UCeut (-lk/*sent), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
lerlficent-ejti, pr. pple, of inierlucere : see Inteb- 

1 a and Lucent.] .Shining between. 

1727 in Bailey, voi. IL 1829 Landor I mag. Conv. Wks. 
1S46 IL 251/2 A fillet of pale sapphire and interhicent gold. 
i860 C. Sangster Hesperus, etc. 14 The burning incense of 
the .sun Rolled up the intei lucent space. 

tlnterlueida’tion. Ohs. rare — ''-, [f. Inter- 

2 a -f L. lucidus shining ; cf. elucidationl\ Mutual 
or reciprocal illumination. 

1632 Benlowes Theoph. iv. xxii. Here, oft's an Enterview 
in Heat, and Might By Inter-lucidations from above Twining 
Embraces with ’s ensphearing arm of love 1 

Interlude (i'nt3Jlk7d),j/L Forms: 4-7 enter - 
lude, (4 entirlodie, entyrlude, 5 -lute), 5- in- 
terlude, (6 -lud). [ad. med. (A.nglo-)Lat. inter- 
Indium (Du Cange), f, inter- (Inter- 2) -p Indus 
play, possibly after an AF. ''^entr elude l\ 

1 . A dramatic or mimic representation, usually 
of a light or humorous character, such as was 
commonly introduced between the acts of the long 
mystery-plays or moralities, or- exhibited as part 
of an elaborate entertainment; hence (in ordinary 
1 7-1 8th c. use) a stage-play, esp. of a popular 
nature, a comedy, a farce. Now (after Collier; 
see quot. 1831) applied as a specific name to the 
earliest form of the modern drama, as repiesented 
by the plays of J. Heywood. 

r303R.BRUNNi:A'rt«rf/. i>««R8993Entyrludesorsyngynge, 
Or tabure bete or ojjer pypynge. 13. . Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 
472 Wei bycommes such craft vpon cnstmasse, Laykyng of 
enterhidez, to la5e & to syng. 1494 Fabyan Citron, yi. 
clxxii. 167 He dyd on hym y“ abyt of a mynstrell, & with 
his instiument of musyke he entred the' tentes . . of the 
Danys . . shewynge there hiS' enterludes and .songes. 1501 
Douglas Pal. Hon. ii. 410 At eis thay eit with iiiterludis 
betwene. a 1533 Udall Royster D. Prol. {.\rh.) 10 Our 
Comedie or Enterlude, which we intende to play, Is named 
Royster Doyster in deede. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 11 
Your first book wa.s a proper Enterlude, called Gamraar 
Gurtons needle. 1619 Dalton Counirey Just, xxiii. (1630) 
63 There shall be no.. Enterludes Common Plays or other 
unlawful exercises of pastimes. Hale, Prim. Orig. 

Man. IV. viii. 361 As the inconsiderate part of Mankind 
please themselves with beholding of .Interludes, or Cock- 
fighting, or Bear-baiting. 1759. Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 
HI. 491 Thus, harlequili-like, he could play contrary parts 
in the same inteikide. 1831 J. P. Collier Hist. Dram. 
Poetry II. 384 John .Hey wood’s' dramatic productions .. 
are neither Miracle-plaj's nor Moral-plays, but what may 
be properly and strictly called Interludes. 1865 T. Wright 
Hist. Caricat. xvi. (1875) 277 The word interlude remained 
long in-oiir language as applied to such shoit and simple 
diamatic pieces. as we may suppose to have formed the 
drolleiiesof the mysteiies. 1887 Lowell Old Erig. Dram. 
(1892) 5 The Interludes may have served as training-schools 
for actors. 

fib. transf.' xyt fig. Any performance or action 
compared to a play. Obs. 

1373 Barbour Bruce x. 145 Now may 5e heir. .Intei ludys 
and luperdys, pat men assajdt on mony vis Castellis and 
pelis for till ta. 1381 J. Belt. Haddon’s A nsw. Osor. 437 b, 
He suppeth out of the (Ilhallice : in such wise nevertheles as 
that not so much as a croome of this supper, or apish Enter- 
lude rather, cann come to the peoples share. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 1. (1851) 6 Sencelesse Ceremonies which wee onely 
retaine. .as an Enterlude to set out the pompe of Prelathsme. 
1631 N. Bacon Disc. Coxit. Eilg. 11. xxxvii. (1739) 167 He did 
no more than shape a Garment to serve the present Interlude, 
neither fit to the body, nor easy to be worn. 

2 . An interval in the performance of a play ; the 
pause between the acts, or the means (dramatic or 
musical) employed to fill this up. Also fig-. 

1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm. Pief. Av, A ’tragedy of 
Cares, or a Comedy of Errours, . . ; yet Penury in the Inter- 
ludes often provokes noble mincl.s to act ignoble things, ijoo 
Dryden Cock If Fox 325 Dreams aie but inteiludes which 
fancy makes ; When monarch reason sleeps, this mimic 
wakes. 1717 Berkeley Jrnl. Tour Italy 2^6x0., Wks. i8yr 
IV. 535 We went to see a play, with interludes of music. 
3828 Carlyle Misc., Goethe’s Helena (1872) 1. 169 Such is 
Helena, the interlude in Faust. 1829 Longf. in Life (1891) 
I. :6g It seems more like an interlude in the drama of life 
than a part of the play. 

b. Music. An instrumental piece played between 
the verses of a psalm or hymn, or in the intervals 
of a church-service, etc. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XIL 307/1 Interlude, a brief piece of 
church music for the organ, .generally produced ex tempore, 
and played after each stanza, except the last, of the metrical 
psalm. 1873 Hale In His Name viii. 72 The interludes 
■which had been arranged to be played on the great organ. 
1880 Grove's Did. Mns. IT. 7/2 A good extempore Interlude 
was regarded as no unfair test of an Organist’s ability. 

116 -a 
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3 . transf. a. An interval in the course of some ' 
action or event; an intervening time or space of a 
different character or sort. 

1751 Johnson Rambler No. 156 r 10 Variegated with in- 
terludes of mirth. 180* Mad. D’Abblay Lett. 16 Apr., We 
were confined to the inn, e.^cept for the interlude of the 
custom-house. 1865 Livingstone .^njwierfvii. 169 All night 
long it is boil and eat, roast and devour, with a few brief 
interludes of sleep. 18^ Swinburne Rtnd. Prose .S- Poetry 
(1894) 223 ^ ghastly, .wilderness of salt marshes, with inter- 
ludes of sterile meadow and unprofitable vineyard. 

b. pi. Pieces of material of a different kind 
inserted at intervals. 

i8go Daily News 31 Jan. 6/2 A brown silk dress, made with 
interludes of green velvet and sleeves of velvet. 

4 . Cow 3 ., as inter hide-maker, -play, -player, 
-rimer {rhymer'i ; interlude-like adj. and adv. ; 
interlnde-wisi adv. 

1552 Huloet, Enterlude maker, comktis. Enterlude 
players, litdij, ludiones. is6t T. Norton Calvin's Insi. 

IV. 118 Then Baptisrae may enterludelike and in sport be 
ministred of holes when they plaie. Jbid. iv. xi.v. (163P 729 
Deacons, whom they institute onely for their enterlude-like 
playes. 1609 Holland A mm. Marcell, xxvni. iv. 342 Unto 
the Enterlude-rhymer. i6a6 Bern.ard Isle of Man (1627) 

N V, .-As it were interlude- wise. 

Interlude (imtailiwd), v. [f. prec.] + a. intr. 
To act, perform a play {ohsl). b. intr. To come 
between, as an interlude. C. trans. To interrupt, 
as with an interlude. 

160S Middleton Mad World v. 5. 27 There are certain 
players come to town, sir, and desire to interlude before your 
worship. 1830 Lamb Aliicnt Verses, Album Lucy Barton, 
Blameless wit. .Sometimes mildly interluding .Amid strains 
of graver measure. 1887 Harper's Mag. LXXV. 583 Their 
conversation was interluded with snatches of songs. 

Hence f Interluding- vbl. sb., acting, stage-play- 
ing. Also ■)• Interluder, a player in an interlude. 

1612 T. Tavlor Comm. 'Tiius ii. 15 lesting, interluding, 
and stage representations. 1623 B. Jonson .Staple o/N. iii. 
{iiitermean), Is 't not a fine sight, to see all our children 
made Enterluders? nxSaS Middleton Mayor 0/ Queen- 
borough V. i. 63 Country comedians, interluders, sir, desire 
. . leave to enact in the town-hall. 

+ Interlu'eucy. Ohs. rare—'-, [f. "L. inter- 
Inent-em, pr. pple. of interhiere to flow between, 
f. inter between -i- hdre to wash; see -esoy, and cf. 
influencyl\ A flowing between. 

1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Plan. n. vii. 193 Tho.se parts of 
Asia and America which are now dis-joyned by the inter- 
lueney of the Sea, might have been foimerly ..contiguous to 
each other. 

Xuterluuar (inlsrlblnai), a. [f. Intee- 4 b -h 
Lunah, after L. interlunium Inteelune ; cf. F. 
interlunaire (i6th c. in Littrej.] Pertaining to the 
period between the old and new moon.- 
1398 I. D. tr. Le Roy's Aristotles Politi(pues ^61 Betweene 
the interlimar spaces. 1671 Milton Samson 8g Dark And 
silent as the moon, When she deserts the night, Hid in her 
vacant interlunar cave,_ 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 399 
Towards the end of the interlunar interv.al. 1^3 Carlyle 
Past 4- Pr. 11. vii, Our interlunar obscuration is to cease. 

So -f Interlu'nary a., Obs. 

1394 R. Ashley cr. Le Roy's Interchangeahle Var. Things 
12 '2 The moone. .is scene alwaies towards the west betweene 
the interlunary spaces. 1646 SirT. Browne /’serrrf. Ep. iv, 
xiii. 228 If we adde the two ^Egyptian dayes in every 
inoneth, the interlunary and pieml unary exemptions, the 
Eclipses of Sunne [etc.]. 1636 in BIount Glossogr. 

luterl-anation (-hmf'-Janl. [See prec. and 
LoNATiojf.j The period between the old and new 
moon; fig. a blank or dark interval. 

1813 Jeffrey ii?/. in Cockbum Life 11 , Ixiv, This inter- 
lunatiouof your parliamentary course, a 1822 Shelley 
PoetryVt, Wks.i888II. 34 The vanishing apparitions which 
haunt the interlunations of life. 1834 J. D. Burns Vision 
Prophecy 201 The great interiupation ofits mind. 

Zuterlune. rare — ‘. Also in L. form inter- 
lunium. [a. F. interlune, or ad. L. interlunium, 
f. inler between -i- luna moon.] = prec. 

1361 Eden Arte ofNavig. 11. xi. 38b, The tyme that she 
is so [invisible], is called Interlunium. 1835 fi’raser's it fag. 
XI. 1S6 Where pines. .Shut out the broad and bles.sed moon, 
As 'twere thelightless interlune. 

Iuterlu*3ory, a. rare - *. ff. L. inierlus-, ppl. 
stem of interludere to play between -h - oet.] .Ap- 
pearing and disappearing sportively. 

1853 De Quincey Autobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 27 The half- 
.sportive interlusory revealings of the .symbolic tend to the 
same effect. 

Interly, -lyeh, obs. forms of Entieely. 
Intermammillary, -mandibular; see Intee-, 
Intermarriage (intojmm’redg). Also 6-7 
enter-. [Inter- 2 a.] 

1 . The action or fact of intermarrying ; anion in 
or connexion by marriage, a. Of two persons, or 
of one person with another. Now only in legal 
phraseology = ‘ Marriage’, in ordinary use. 

*579 X Sturbes Gaping Gulf Ciijb, If entermariages 
emongst themselues in theyr owne family, can not stay this 
furye of theyrs. 1380 Mrs. Studb in Lett. Lit. Pirn 
(Camdenl 4a Your poor subjects said wife hath, by many 
arguments since their entermarriage [etc.], 16 . in Somers 
Tracis 1. 551 That no Man shall Be liable toany Action for 
any Debt contracted by hiaWife during their Inter- marriage, 
Wicked Coniriv. S. Blackhead in Select, fr. Hart. 
Misc, (1793) 523 Persons, who were present at the inter- 
marriage of the said Ann to the said Robert Young. 1709 
Steele Taikr No, 9 r a A Liberty our Family has . . from 


an Inter-Marriage with a Daughter of Mr Scoggin. 1800 
Y'eems Washington ii. {1877) ii From his intermarriage 
with this charming girl. 1848 Wharton Lmv Lex. 302/1 
R bond given by a husband to his intended wife, upon a con- 
dition not to be performed in his life-time, .would not be 
extinguished by the inter-man iage; for marriage extin- 
guishes such contracts only as are for debts or things which 
are due in priesenti. 

b. Marriage between members of different fami- 
lies, castes, tribes, nations, or societies, as establish- 
ing a connexion between such families, etc. 

1602 Vf e.tmui.Alb.Eng. Epit. (1612) 367 Through continued 
supplies of their owne nation . . intermarriages, and con- 
federacies with ours. <11633 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (Aib.l 
25 Apprehending the insafety and danger of an inter-mar- 
riage with the Bloud-Royall. 1695 Temple Hist. Eng. 
Introd. (R.), The Normans began generally, by force of 
intermarriages., to use the English tongue 1798 Colebrooke 
Mist. Ess. (1873)11. 163 A child set of Indian classes originate 
from the intermarriages of the first and second set. 1841 
Borrow I. iii. ii. 274 It is .. by intermarriage alone 
that the two races will ever commingle. 1893 P. C. Mozo- 
OMDAR in Barrows World's Parlt. Retig. I. 347 In 1851 the 
fiist intermarriage was celebrated. Intermarriage in India 
means the marriage of persons belonging to different castes. 

2 . loosely. Marriage between persons (or inter- 
breeding between animals) nearly related ; consan- 
guineous marriage or breeding. 

[187s W. Ridley 162 The effects of these [native 

Australian] rule.s, in passing every family through each of 
ihe four classes in as many generations, and in preventing 
the intermarriage of near relations, will appear on inspection 
of this pedigree.] i88z J. P. Irvine in Qitain's Diet. Med. 
384/2 Intermarriage certainly predisposes to disease. .. 
Breeders of first-ciass animals practise intermarriage, and 
thereby develop speed, quality, and endurance in the off- 
spring. 

Interma-rriageable (-<1.5ab 1), a. rare. [f. 

prec. -h -ABLE.] Capable of intermarrying. 

1899 igth Cent. July 53 It is of the essence of the existing 
constitution of intermarriageable groups . . to narrow the 
range of individual marriage. 

InteiJluarry [intajmse-ri), v. Also 6-7 en- 
ter-. [Inter- i h.] 

1 . intr. To contract matrimony, to enter into 
marriage ; to marry, a. Said of a couple ; hence 
of one person (ewith another). Now only in legal 
phraseology, in which it is the ordinary word for 
the intransitive use. 

1574 tr. Littleton's Tenures 6 a, Lssues that come of the 
donees after the fowerth degree . . may betwixt them by y“ 
law of holy church inter raarye. a 1626 Bacon Pfax. ij- 
Lises Com. Law i.x. (1636) 37 If the feme be disseised and 
intermarry with the disseisor. 1630 Bury Witts (Camden) 
224 Mydesiie is that she .shall not entermarry with any, 
but live singly. 1721 St. German's Doctor ^ Stud. 70 One 
of the men, entermarrieth with the woman, and alieneth the 
land. i823‘ric/ 4 Geo. IV, c. 76 § 22 If any Persons, .shall 
knowingly and wilfully intermarry without due Publication 
of Banns, or License.. obtained. 1853 Motley Dutch Rep. 
(1861) II. 286 She was then to intermarry with Norfolk. 

b. Of members of different families, castes, tribes, 
nations, or societies, in reference to the connexion 
thus formed between such families, etc, 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. § 66. 974 Neighbour- 
Kings reputed it safe to enter-marry with his Family. 1663 
Manley Grotius' Loiu C. Warres 962 The Hollanders ob- 
taining a garrison there, intermarried with the Native 
Women. 1701 Swift Contests Athens 4 Rome iii. Misc. 
(1731)37 About the middle of the fourth century from the 
building of Rome, it was declaied lawful for nobles and 
plebeians to intermarry, a 1789 Mickle Inq. Bravtiu 
Philos. (R.), As the Gentoo tribe never intermarry, India 
may properly be said Jo contain four different nations. 1899 
SeciCE Early isreuil 53 The Israelites intermarried with 
the older population. 

c. To marry with each other. 

1839-40 W. Irving IVol/ert's R. (1855) i5 I'be inhabitants 
of the Hollow were of the_ primitive .stock, and had inter- 
married, and bred in and in, from the earliest time of the 
province. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 113 They had 
married, and intermarried, till neaily the whole inhabitants 
of the place weie in some way or other connected. 

2 . trans. To joia in marriage, to marry (those 
who are of different races) ; in quot.y 7 ,g. [rare.) 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Home 82 Without any attempt 
at intermarrying it [the old custom or institution] with 
modern fashions. 

Hence Interma’rrying vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 
xZgi Planning <5- Granger's Rep. V. 697 Since the inter- 
marrying of the plaintiffs, a sci. fa. had issued to recover 
the judgment, sg&i Atheneeiim xb Npx. 328/2 Suppo.se the 
people of Middle.sex and the people of Surrey to repre.sent 
two intermarrying but exogamous classes. 

Inter-mask, -masoa, -mastoid ; see Inter-. 
II Intermaxilla (imtarmaeksi-la). Anat. PI. 
-as. [mod.L., f. Inter- 3 -t- Maxilla.] Each of 
two bones situated between the maxillary bones of 
the upper jaw, in man small and soon fusing with 
these, but in most mammals large, distinct, and 
situated in front of them (thus more often called 
premaxillee or premaxillary hones) . 
i88a in Ogilvie (Annandalc). 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 
flutenuLa'xillar, a. Anat. Obs. rare. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] = next. 

1801 Pfed. Jml. V. 566 Mr. Fischer . . asserts . . that there 
is no trace of an intermaxillar bone in the human species, 
the rimula semilunaris having only a very distant analogy 
with it. 

Intermaxillary (imtaimaeksilari, -mteksi'- 
lari), a. [sb.) Anat, and Zool. .[Inter- 4a,] 


a. Situated between the maxillre (i.e. the chief 
bones of the upper jaw in Vertebrates, or the 
cephalic appendages so called in Insects and Crus- 
taceans) ; as in intermaxillary bone (=Inter- 
MAXILLa), intermaxillary apodeme. b. Belonging 
or attached to the intermaxilla ; as intermaxillary 
teeth (in mammals, the incisors). 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Enlomol HI. xxxiv. 431 Unless it U 
synonymous with the intermaxillary arcade of Marcel de 
Seires. 1836-9 Todd Cycl Anat. II. 48/2 The intei- 
maxillary bone is excessively small in Ant-eateis. 1870 
Rolleston A uim. Life 6 Teeth aie never found Jin Mam- 
mals] elsewheie than upon the mandibular, maxillary and 
intermaxillary bones. 1877 YL-uic-les Anat. Inv. Anim.Ci. 
312 The intermaxillary apodeme . . developed from the con- 
necting membrane of the two maxillary somites. 1886 Syd. 
Soc. Lex., Intel maxillaiy gland, a convoluted tubuLir 
gland found in Amphibia 

B. as sb. Shoit ior intermaxillary bone, etc. 

1834 M'Murtrie Cuvier' s Anim. Kingd. 215 The Hen ings 
have two well-maiked characters in the narrow and shorr 
intermaxillaries, that constitute but a small portion of the 
upper jaw. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 6 The intermaxil- 
laries, in relation with which the upper incisois are first 
developed. 

Intermealary, -measurable : see Inter-. 
t Intermea'll, sb. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[f.iNTER- 2b + MEANJ-i 5 . Cf. OF. entremoyen [ 1 ^ 2 ^ 
in Godef.).] An intermediate part, act, etc. ; 
something introduced between the parts of some- 
thing else, as a dialogue between the acts of a 
play; an, interlude. 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Inter7nedio, the intermeanes 
1611 Florio, Intramezzaviento, an entermeane. 1623 B. 
Jonson Staple of N. i, The first Intermean after the first 
act. 1801 Strutt Sports ^ Past. ni. ii. § 6. 1834 Southi y 
Doctor 1. 104, I leject the designation of Intermeans, 
though it hath the sanction of gieat Ben’s authority. 

t Intermeate, ». Ohs. rare- °. [f ppl. stem of 
L. intermeare, f. inter between -f viedre to go, pass.] 
(Seequot.) So i* Intermea’tion. Obs. rare — 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Iniemieate [iniermeo'), to go or 
flow between, to pa.ss through. 1638 RnWMVS, Inteunea- 
tion, a passing between. 

Intermeddle (intaime-d’l), Forms: a. 4-6 
entremedle, (-el), 5-6 -meddle, 5-7 enterme- 
dle, (-el), 6-7 -meddle. 0 . intermedle, 16 
-el, intremedle, intermeddyl), 6- intermeddle. 
[ME. entremedle, a. AF. entremedle-r, — OF. entre- 
mesler, F. etitremeler, f. entre-, L. inter- + AF. 
medler (Britton), OF. tnesler to Meddle.] 

■ fl. trans. To ‘meddle’ or mix together; to in- 
termingle ; to intermix. Const, xvith. Obs, 

C1384 (Chaucer H. Fame in. 1034 With shrippes bret-ful of 
lesenges Entremedled with tydynges. C1430 Pilgr. I.yf 
Planhode 11. lix. (1S69I 98 Bushe.s thorny, .and thikke enter- 
medled. C1430 Met-liu 164 The bateilles were enterinedled 
that oon with the tother. 1494 Fabyan Chi-on. vii. 441) 
[King Kdwaid] made clayme to the hole crowne of Fraunce 
. .and . . entermedelyd the armys of Englande with the armys 
of Fraunce. 1377 B. Qooge Heresbach's Husb. n. 11586) 
72 b, Entermedling the greater with the lesser. 1599 Sandvs 
Europee Spec. (1632) 339 Their Liturgy is intermedled much 
with singing, 1658 Eromhall Treat. Specters i. 40 He 
might intermeddle some holy discourse out of holy Writ. 
*733 Maddox Vind. Ch. Eng. 155 Some keep precisely the 
Older of the Book, others intermeddle Psalms in Metre, 
f b. To interpose. Obs. 

1577-87 Holinshed Scot. Chi on. (1805) II. 117 He wrote 
to pope Innocent., praying him to intermeddle his authority 
by sending some legat into Scotland. 1381 J. Bell Flad- 
don's Answ. Osor. 474 b, Constantine .. entermedled his 
authoritye in the pacyfying of quarells. 

t 2 . refi. To mix oneself up with ; to take pait, 
concern oneself, interfere: =next. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Cato Bv, Hyt is giete piesumpsion for to 
enlremeddle hym ne to enquere of the councejl of other. 
1494 Fabyan Chrott. vtl. 391 Tliat no cytezyn sliulde enter- 
medle hym. with y“ sayd straungers. 1359 Abp. Hethe in 
Strype Ann. Ref. (1824) I. ii. App. vi. 406 Her highness 
may not entermeddle her self willi the same. 1394 T. B. 
Ln Pi-iiitaud. Fr. Acad. n. 139 If leason intermeddle and 
mingle it selfe with tliem, it will be so troubled, that it will 
not be able to iudge as it ought of those things. 

3 . intr. To concern or occupy oneself with or 
in ; to have to do with ; to take part m ; to 
meddle, interfere ; esp. to concern oneself with 
Avhat is none of one’s business, to meddle or inter- 
fere impertinently. 

c 1477 Caxton fason 16 b, All they sette hand on their 
-swerdes and came for to entiemedle with Jason. 1491 Act 
7 Hen. VH, c. 16 § I If . . an5' otlire persone . . hath inter- 
medled with theyiii. 1342-3 Act 34 4- 35 Hen. VII I, c. jo 
§ 2 Diuers other,^persons . , entermedlynge with the same 
crafte or occupacion, hauing little experience therein. 1361 
T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. 39 The see of Rome was alway 
ready to entermedle. 1639 Gentili.s AVxz'/i'a’r Inquis. 11676) 
S77 The Ministens of Christ, to whom is severely forbidden 
to entermeddle in it. 1683 Land. Gaz. No 1856/1 Because 
several Carriers .. intermeddle with, and intrude upon tlie 
Office of the Post-Master General. 1783 Burke Nabob 
Arcoi's Debts Wks. IV. 198 T'he board of control had no 
right whatsoever to intermeddle in the business. 1834 
Macaulay Ess., Pitt (1S54) 306 Fox would certainly inter- 
meddle with that department. 1877 Black Green Past. 
xviii. (1878) 149 It was not to be expected that a woman 
should be constantly intermeddling in affairs of which she 
could not possibly be a fair judge. 

t Znterme’ddled, ppl. a. Ohs, [f. prec. + 
-ED i .] Intermingled, intermixed. 



INTERMEDDLEMENT. 


lETTERMEDIATELY. 


srggS Daniel Civ, ly’ttr.'nv. xiv, And onely tell the woi'.'.t of 
eueryiaigne; And not the incermedled good report. rn6i7 
P. Bayne O/i hpk. (1658) 52 Predestination would bee an 
intermedled action ; paitly grace partly Justice. 

luterme'ddlement. [f. as prec. + -went. 
Cf. OF. mitremesle7nent (Ooclcf.).] An act, or the 
action, of intermeddling ; impertinent interference. 

1836 Sir J. Y. Simi'Son in Lije iv. (1873)76 , 1 hate the inter- 
meddlements of these folks yclept doctors. 1879 [Lingha.m] 
Science Taste v. 178 Om nervous intcrmeddlement in con- 
tinental affairs 

Zuteruieddler (intorme'dlsjt). Also 7 enter-, 
[f. as piec. -t--Eiil.J One who intermeddles, fa. 
One who concerns himself or has to do with some- 
thing. Obs. in geti. sense. 

1576 Humphrey Let. to Ld. Bur^hley in Strype Atm. 
Kef. (1824I I. -App. xxviii. 518 Wheiin I was no open inter- 
medler, but only a private solicitor. 1577 Nortiibrooke 
Dicing (1843) 12 When they come to he citizens, and inter- 
medleis in matters of the common welth. 
f b. An intermediary. Obs. 

1630 Lennard tr. Charron's l^isd. (1658) 49 It is the great 
Intermedler and Huckster, by it we traffick. 1886 La2ii 
Times LXXX. 168/2 Before that time attorneys-at-law were 
not recognised as legal intermeddlers. 

c. Spec. One who meddles or interferes with 
what is none of his business ; a, meddler ; in early 
rise = Interloper. 

1601 John Wheeler Treat, Comm, n With an expresse 
restraint of all Straglers and Entermedlers, that might dis- 
turbcj or impeach tlieii trade. i6ii Cotgh., Entremetteur, 
..an inteiniedler, or dealer in other mens causes, or contro- 
uersies. 16 . R. L’Estrange (J.), There’s hardly a greater 
pe.st to government and families, than officious tale-he.irers, 
and busy iutenneddlers. 170Z Eng. Theophrast. 130 Busy 
bodie.s and iutenneddlers are a dangerous sort of people to 
have to do withal. 1876 Black Madcap V. xxv. 236 You 
know, Violet, what intenneddlers get as a rule. 

Interme-ddlesome, a. rar£—°. [f. Intehmed- 
l)LE zi. + -30ME.] ‘ Prone to intermeddle ; meddle- 

some Plence Interme'ddlesomeneas. 

1864 in Webster. 

IntermeddlingOntarme-dliqJ.zii/.riJ. Forms: 
see the verb. [f. as prec. + -ING The action of 
the verb iNTEBMEnDLE. 

1 1. Intermingling. Obs. 

iSgi Sylvester Du Bartas i. iii. margin, The iiiter- 
niedling of the Earth and Sea, and of the commodities 
thence uniting, and contrariwise of the confusion that would 
follow, if they were separated. 

2. Concerning oneself, having to dowii/i’, inter- 
ference. b. Impel tinent interference; meddling. 

_ 1531 Elyot Gov. hi. i, That parte of iustyce is contayned 
in intremedlynge, and .sointyme is voluntary, somtyme in- 
voluntary intermedlynge. 1607 Hieron Wks. I. 287 So 
great an euill, as is the enteimedling with the seales of 
Gods couenant, 1703 Hearne Collect, ao Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) 
1 . 87 The Dutchess of Marlborough’s Intermeddling. 1732 
Carte Hist. Eng. III. 349 To give the duke a discharge 
for all hhs intoi meddlings with the publick money. 1884 
H. A. Taine i.i Contemp, Rev. Oct. 523 Nothing is more 
destructive than the unrestricted intermeddling of the State. 

luterme'ddling, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 

That intermeddles, fl. Intermingling. Obs. 

1593 [implied in Intermeddlingly], 

2 . Inteifering, meddlesome. 

1804 Ranken PIlsl. France III. 11. 287 It showed the 
intermeddling spirit of the Church. 1823 Bentham Ration. 
Rew. no All goveinmeiits have been more or less infected 
with that intermeddling dispo.sition. 

Hence Interme'ddllngrly adv., f (in quot.) with 
intermingling, promiscnonsly (oir.). 

. ^595 Polimanteia (i88r) ii They are all so intermedlingly 
inwrapped each in other states, that scarse anie knoweth 
how to escape himselfe. 

+ I'XLtenuede. Obs. [a. F. intennide (Moliere, 
17 th c.), ad. It. interniedio, ad. L. intennedium, 
neuter of intermedins adj. : see Intebmedium.] 

1. Something that serves as a means of some 
action between other things ; a medium : = In- 
TEBMEDIDM 3 . 

1791 Hamilton Berihollet's Dyeing I. ii. 28 The title 
Mordant is applied to those substances which serve as inter- 
medes between the colouring particles and the stuff to be 
dyed, either for the purpose of facilitating or of modifying 
their combination. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 225 
The electiical fluid . . is made to leap from one conducting 
body to another, through a short space, without any sensible 
intermede, or through a rare transparent fluid. 1796 Pear- 
son in Phil. Trans. LXXXVI. 438 Copper may be united 
to steel without the intermede of any other metal. 

2. An intermediate perfoimance, interlude : = In- 
tebmedium 2 . 

1820 T. Mitchell Aristoph. I. 247 A short intermede 
relieves the time, while the two disputants are absent fetch- 
ing their oracles. 

Intermedia, plural of Intermedium. 
Intermediacy (intmmrdiasi). rare. [f. In- 
termediate a. : see -acy.] The state of being inter- 
mediate ; intei mediateness ; intermediate agency, 
intervention. 

lyiSDERHAMP/y/j.-T'/z^tr/. iv. iii. (1727) 126 (jiofe), In Birds, 
the auditory Nerve is affected by the Impressions made on 
the Membrane, by only the Intermediacy of the Columella. 
1836 T. Hook ,G. Gurney III. 177, I had .. fallen into a 
purgatorial state of intermediacy between sleeping and 
waking, c 1840 .Sir W. Hamilton Logic App. II. 430 To 
preserve the order of intermediacy, so that . . we assign 
the middle place to the middle term. 

t Xnterme'dial, a. and sb. Obs. [f. L. inter- 
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medi-us intermediate -b -AD : cf. L. media l-is 
Medial.] 

A. adj. 1. -Intermediate a. (in various uses). 
1399 Sandys Europce spec. (1632) 237 That service iiiter- 
mediall which he requires at his hand. 1613 M. Ridley 
Magn. Bodies 27 At the poles, or any intermediall part. 1679 
Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 351 In the Recoid tliere is no 
mention of any intermedial prorogation. 1704 Norris Ideal 
World II. vii. 340 All the intermedial spaces between the 
earth and the heavens. 1852 Tii. Ross Humboldt's Trav. 
II. XX. 251 It was . . supposed that, wherever mountains are 
divided into parallel chains, the intermedial or central ridge 
must be more elevated than the others. 

2. = iNTEHMllDIARY a I. 

1649 Jer. Taylor Gi. Exemp. Pref. § 3 That end, to which 
they are fitted with organs and intermediall appetites. 1660 
— Dtict Dubit. in. iii. rule 6 § 15 Temporal things are not 
oidainedto minister to spiritual intermedial things. 1846 
Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. (1852) 135 To manage the inter- 
media! negotiations, .requires no tiifling exercise of vicarial 
tact. 

H. sb. = Intermediate j/a 
_ 1603 Timme Qnersit. i. xvi. 80 The antimonials, fiom the 
intermedials (that is to say, fiom things partly good and 
partly malignant) leceive a worse iiatuie. 1625 Ussher 
Anstu. Jesuit 435 The Pope is appealed vnto, any inter- 
mediall whatsoeuer omitted. 1654 Jek. Taylor Real Pres, 
224 His body is in none of the intermedials. 

t Interme’dian, a. Ohs. rare'~°. [f. L. iftter- 
intermediate - 1 - -AN : ci.Y.. median- us Me- 
dian.] = Intermediate a. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Intcnnedian, that lleth, or is be- 
tween two. 

flnterme’diant, a. Obs. rare — '^. [? corrup- 

tion of intermediate, after words of ppl. origin in 
-ANT.] Intervening, intermediate. 

1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. III. Dissert. Phys. 6 Com- 
merce with the Phenicians, and other conterminous Coun- 
trys and intennediant Nations. 

Intermediary (intsimrdiari), a. and sb. [f. 
med.L. type *intermediari-us, f. intermedium \ cf. 
F. internUdiaire (1678 in Hatz.-I)arm.), perh. the 
immediate source.] 

A. adj. 1. Acting or of the nature of action 
between two persons, parties, etc. ; serving as a 
means of interaction; mediatory. 

1818 Hallam Mid. Ages iii. it. (1855) I. 457 Without an in- 
termediary power between the doge and the patrician multi- 
tude. 1869 Rogers Note Adam Smith’s^ IP. N, I. i. i. 6 
Such a system tends to eliminate inteimediary agents. 

2. Situated or occurring between two things (in 
space, time, degree, or character) ; inteimediate. 

1788 Ne2u Loud Mag. 337 Whether the Sliamoys . . may 
not form with our goats some intei mediary race. 1799 Hist. 
Enr. in .Ann. Reg. (t8oo) 28/2 A plan or pioject . . for an 
intermediary government was presented by Chazal. 1823 
H. J. Brooke Crystallogr. Decrements have been already 
defined to be either simple, mixed, or intermediary, 187s 
Blake Zool. 36 The canines, .are separated from the molais 
by a large diastema or intermediary vacancy. 1882 J. H aw- 
THORNE Fort. Foot I. xxi, During this intermediaiy stage of 
her life. 

B. sb. 1. One who acts between others ; an inter- 
mediate agent; a go-between, middleman, mediator, 

i79i_Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life ^ Writ. (1832) I. 357 
He thinks the Emperor will become the intermediary. 1831 
Southey in Q. Rev. XLV. 441 They seive as intermediaries 
between the labourers, who want instiuments of labour, and 
the po.ssessors of those instruments. 1866 Rogers Agiic. 
Sf Prices I. xxvii. 652 None weie intermediaries to the pro- 
ducer and consumer. 1883 Manch. Guard. 10 Oct. 4/6 'I'he 
prisoner had been speculating largely on the Stock Exchange 
through an intermediary. 

2. Something acting lietween persons or things, 
a medium, means ; also abstr. Action as a medium, 
mediation, agency (^something). 

1859 Sala Tw. round Clock (1861) 183 Mysteriously trans- 
mitting them through the intermediaiy of glib Jew boy.s 
with curly heads. j88o Daily Tel. 8 Oct., We are the only 
European people who teach practical geometry through the 
recondite intermediary of Euclid’s ‘Elements’. 

3. Something intermediate between others ; an 
intermediate form or stage. 

1863 Intell. Observ. No. 37. ii No intermediaries were 
known. i8go Anthony's Photogr. Bull. III. 121 The equaliz- 
ing of these two extremes and their intermedial ies is the 
work of the photographer. 

Intermediate (intoimf diA), a. and sb. [ad. 
med.L. intermedidt-us, f. L. mfermedi-us : cf. 
mediate, immediate, and F. intermMiat (a 1519 in 
Godef. Cornpl.).'] A. adj. 

Coming or occurring between two things, places, 
etc. ; ‘ holding the middle place or degree between 
two extremes ’ ( J.) ; interposed, intervening. 

a, in spatial position : Situated in the middle 
place, or between two things or places. 

1646 Sir T. ’BRCwri'e.Pseud.Ep. iii. xix. r54Thetwoe.xtremes 
would sufficiently performe the office of sight without the 
help of the intermediate eyes. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 64 All 
the intermediate points between E and D. 1710 Steele 
Tatter lAo. 179 T 6 The intermediate Spaces are filled up 
with large Sashes. 1828 Stark Elem. Hat, Hist. II. 163 
Four antennse, the intermediate two short. 1884 F. J. 
Britten Watch <5- Clockm. 124 Intermediate Wheel . . a 
toothed wheel used to connect two othens. 

b. Occurring or coming between two points of 
time or events. 

Intermediate state (TheoDi, the condition of souls after 
death and before resuirection ; hence, Hades or the place 
of departed spirits. 


t6z3 Cockeram, Intermediate speech, a tiling spoken he- 
twixt. 16.. South Serm. {lyii) V. 126 There was no 
Vacancy, cr intermediate Chasm of 'lime, between the 
Allan Poysou ceasing, and the Popish Feiment beginning 
to infest the Church. 1748 Hartley Observ. Alan 1. iii. 350 
He fixes all the most remarkable intermediate Events. 1777 
Priestley Matt, tjr Spi/. (1782) I. xxi. 279 The doctrine ol 
an inteimediate state is now retained by few. 1827 Hark 
Guesses Ser. i. (1838) ii Most idle then are ail disquisitions 
on the inteimediate stale, founded on the assumption that 
the soul, when apart from the body, has no perceptions. 
1838 Sears A than. ii. iv. 199 He did not tarry with them 
during the intermediate time. 

c. in serial order, e.g. of numbers, or in logical 
or causal succession. 

1641 Wilkins Math. Magkk i. iv. (1648) 24 And in the 
like manner are we to conceive of the other intermediate 
divisions. 1790 Paley Horce Paid. i. (1849) 5 The inter- 
mediate steps through which the conclusion is deduced. 
1821 J. Q. Adams in C. Davies AJetr. Syst. ni. (1871) 75 
'J'he intermediate measures were diffeient. . .*® 7 S J OWE! r 
Plato (ed. 2) IV. 8 The intermediate links which occur., in 
the passage from unity to infinity. 

d. in amount, degree, rank, nature, or charactei. 

Formerly applied to a class of passenger accommodation in 

steam ships, intermediate between ‘saloon ’ and ‘ steerage ’ ; 
now superseded by ‘ second class 
1663 Hooke Microgr. 58 The two principal colours, Scarlet 
and Blue, and all the inteimediate ones which arise from the 
composition and dihitings of these two. 1720 Weltom 
Suffer. Son of God\. ix. 217 ’Twas determined, .thereshould 
be something Intermediate and Woven, in the Corporeal 
and Spiritual Nature of Man, of a Third Sort. 1823 J. D. 
FIunter Captiv. N. Anier. 7 A squaw of an intermediate 
stature, i860 Tyndall L-Virc. 11 i. 22S The vibrations which 
excite the other coloms are intermediate between these two 
extiemes. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 100 That middle 
state. . intermediate between aristocracy and oligarchy. 

e. ill position or function : Intervening between 
persons or parties. 

1783 Burke ^thRcp. Aff. IndiaSSV'^ XI. 87 The Com- 
pany might suffer above, the Natives might suffer below ; 
the intermediate party must profit to the prejudice of botli. 
1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 426 How much of it w.vs 
embezzled by intermediate agents. 

B. 1. Something intermediate or intervening 
(in position, time, succession, degiee, or character) ; 
a middle teim ; a nexus between two things. 

1650 Eldeufield Tythes 339 My eyy upon the main, divei ts 
and takes me offfiom. .giving all I think of the intermediates. 
178/J J. Barry in Lect. Pahit. vi. (Bohn 1848) 217 The asso- 
Ciation or dissociation of colours with or without those inter- 
raediatesofcompound,half, or broken colour. 1792 !'. Taylor 
Ptoclus 1 . Di.ssert. 71 Infinite intermediates cannot inter- 
vene between two finite terms. _ 1809-10 Coleridge Friend 
(1818) III. 123 By no intermediate could they be preserved 
in lasting adhesion. 1870 Hooker Flora 120 All Uie 
so-called species are connected by intermediates, 
b. Math. A syzygetic function ol two quuntics 
of the same order. 

1838 Cayley in Math. Papers (xBSg) II. 513. 

2. A person who intervenes between others. 

1879 Farrar St.PaulU, 445 Representing God as a Being 
so far removed, .that they could only approach him througli 
a sei ies of angelic inlermedi ales. 1888 B ryce A nier. Comm w. 
II. III. Ixiv. 470 Rendering a little homage to decency by 
seeking to do it through intermediates. 

Intermediate (int 3 imi'*dk't), v. Also 7 
enter-, [f. Inter- i -f Mediate &.] 
fl. intr. To come in or occur between, to inter- 
vene. Obs. 

1632 French i'orksh. Spa xv. 113 The full proportion 
[must] be not taken at once, but at several times, exercise 
intermediating. 

f2. To come in among others in the way of 
action ; to interfere, interpose. Obs. 

16x0 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 135 They had an opinion, 
that she intermediated in humane affaires. 1611 Florid, 
Iiitermediare, to enter-mediate. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial 
V. i, I’ll tell you what conditions threaten danger Unless you 
intermediate. 1694, 1716 [see Intermediating below]. 

3. To act between others ; to mediate. 

1624 Bp. Mountagu Immed. Addr. 118 It is either because 
they will not intermediate for vs. .Or because they cannot. 
1838 Moore Diary 26 May in Mem. (1856) VII. 226 Leaving 
the whole conduct of the death-bed scene to an abbe, who 
intermediated. 1872 Huxley Phys. viii. 190 To inter- 
mediate between these agents and the nerves of sight and 
hearing. 

4. trans. To join by parts of intermediate 
character, x'are. 

1880 Waldstein Pythag. Rhegion 27 In poor work, the 
muscles, joints, &c. . . are not intermediated- they seem put 
together; while in good woik .. all flows together, as in 
nature. 

Hence Interme'diating ppl. a., interposing, 
acting as an intermediary. ■ 

1694 tr. Milton's Lett. State, to Charles Gustaxms M.ay 
an. 165s, That you would . . by interposing your intermediat- 
ing Authority, endeavour to avert the horrid Cruelty of this 
Edict. 1716 M. Davies A then. Brit. II, 382 That the Son 
..proceeded Naturally and Necessarily^ from the Father 
without his Intermediating Fiat or Creating Volition. i86<S 
J. H. Newman Pusey (ed. 2) 90 It is the Divine Piesence 
which is the intermediating Power by which we reach her 
[Mary] and she reaches us. 

Intermediately (int 3 imrdit“ili), adv. [f.lN- 

TEEMEDIATE a. + -LY 't.'] 

1. In an intermediate position or relation; in the 
intervening space, time, etc. ; between two things 
in position, succession, degree, or other relation. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio). Intermediately, lying in a manner 
between. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. led. 4) HI. 223 This 
last case is given by Dr. Darwin, whom the patient had 
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intermediately consulted. 1877 Hurrouciis Taxation 153 
lie stands, intermediately between the pioducer and con- 
siimer. 

2. By intermediate agency ; indirectly : opp. to 
immediately. 

17SS Johnson, Inlerinaliaiely, by way of intervention. 
17^ Morse Amer. Goo^. I. 755 tVere the countil .. chosen 
by the people, instead of being in tei mediately chosen by 
electors. 1822-34 Good's Study Hied, ted._4) II. 256 An 
abscess that has.. discharged its contents immediately or 
intermediately into the intestinal canal. 

Interme'diateness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
'I'he state of being intermediate ; intermediacy. 
ItttermediatlOll (intsimi'diif'-jsn). [n. of 
action from Intermediate v., or f. Inter- 2 a + 
Mediation.] The action of intermediating ; inter- 
position, intervention, mediation. 

1602 FuLBrcKE Paiidecies 62 By the agreement of Trends 
or intermediation of otheis. 1651 Jer. Taylor Clerus Doin. 

35 'I'heie can be no reason . . why God will accept the inter- 
mediation of one man for many'. 1798 Pennant Hindoostaii 
I. 39 They worship God alone, without image or interme- 
diation. 1854 J. SCOEFCRN in Oif's Circ, dV , Chetn. 213 
The Intel mediation of a non-conducting material. 1883 
Hlanch. E.xiuit. 24 Jan. 5/4 Why .. should not a client he 
able to consult a barrister without the intermediation of a 
solicitor ? 

Intermediator (intaumPdii^'tsi'). [f. Inter- 
2 a + Mediatoii, or f. Intermediate z/., after 
mediator.'] One ivho or that which intermediates ; 
a mediator. 

1322 J. Clerk in Ellis Ori^. Lett. Ser. in. I. 313 Inter- 
mediators in hryngyng that to passe. 1864 in WEQSirn. 
1872 Hu.vlcy Phys. viii. igi The epidermis .. is the intei- 
mediator between the nerve and the physical agent. 1873 
Tristram Moab i. 8 Attached himself to us as a sort of 
intermediator in various negotiations. 

Intermediatory (,int3jmz’diat3u\ a. [f. In- 
termediate V. + -otiY.] Having 'the function of 
intermediating ; mediatory'. 

1831 Fraser's Mag, XLIV. 608 Animosities are softened 
by the intermediatory offices of an unpiemeditated libation. 

+ Interme'diotLS, a. Ohs, ra7-e. [f. L. inter- 
intermediate + -ous.] =Interjiediate « 
Hence fluternie'diously adv. Ohs. }-aiv. 

1637 W, Morice Coeiia Koivi) Def. .vv. 233 The 

.Sacrament., may be adjumental intermediously'. 167B Cun- 
tvoRCH Inielt. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 596 There was . . Nothing ' 
IntermedioiLS, or that could possibly be Thrustpn between 
them. V. 851 A Tension of the Iiitermedious .Air or rEther. 
Iiitermedium(int3imf'clfz'm). Pl.-ia, -iuma. 
Also 7 enter-, [a. L. intermedium, neuter of inter- 
medius, f. inter between + medius mid, middle-: 
cf. Mediu.m.] 

1 . Something intermediate in position ; an inter- 
vening space, interval of space. ? Ohs. 

i6ti CoTCR., Entredeux, an Intermedium, or interual. 1804 
Watt in Pint. Trans. XCIV. 310 When no such inter- 
medium occurred, there was invariably a division in the 
middle of the vein. 

2 - Something intermediate -in lime; an inter- 
vening action or performance (? obs.') ; f esp. one 
hetw'een the parts or acts of a play, an interlude. 

1389 Na.shc Addr. Geutl. Stud, in Greene's Menapkon 
(.A.rb. 1 15 Silenus, when nodding on his .Asse .made his moist 
nosecloth, the pausing intermedium, twixt euerie nappe, 
ifiii Florid, Iniermedio, .. Intermedium, the musike that 
is, or shewes that are betweene the acts of a play. 1658 
Burburv Hist. Christ, Alessandro. Queen Swedlaiid 45S 
Musical Piayes..with rare changes of scenes, intermediums 
of dances, and most e.xquisite musick. 1838 Chalmers Wks. 
XIII. 256 A long intermedium ofmaiiy transitions and argu- 
ments. 

b. An intervening time, interval of time. ? Ohs. 
x6ii CoTGR, Entrecesse, without intermission, inter- 
medium, rest, pause. 1617 in Cri. Times Jos. I (1849I 
I. 413 Sudden mutations, without any intermedium. 1737 
Washington Lett. Writ. tSSg I. 427 The French and In- 
dians., repeating the stroke .. sending down parties in the 
intermedium to discover our motions. 

3 . An intermediate agent, intermediary, medium ; 
esp.va. earlier Chetn. mA Physics, a substance"serving 
as a means of some natural action or process ; also 
abstr. intermediate agency, mediation {of). 

x66a Hickeringill 'Jamaica (1661) 28 Growing imme- 
diately out of the bole or body of the Tree, and . .admitting 
not so much as the intermedium or usherage of a twig, 
tr. Antyraldus' Treat, tone. Reti^. in. 1 . 307 Between God 
and the Con.science of man, there is no intermedium. 173$ 
C- Lucas Ess. IPaters 1 . 71 Oils [are] insoluble in water, 
without some proper Intermedium. 1791 Cowper Priv. 
Carr, (1824) 1 1 . 273 The obliging request of a lady, and of 
a lady who employed you as her intei medium. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 726 Uniting the silver by the 
intermedia of slips^ of rolled tin. 1839 ’John Bull 18 Aug. 
in Spirit Meirop. Conseru. /’7'err(i840)ll. 302 Through the 
intermedium of one person. 1884 American VII. 218 The 
pabulum, for the realization of this knowledge can only be 
afforded through the intermedium of books. 

b. With mixture of sense i : An intervening 
medium serving to transmit energy through space. 

180S Ediu. Eeo. Mil. iiS The hypothesis of an tether or 
other invisible intermedium. 1830 Herschrl Stud, Nat. 
Phil. 23 The communication of an impulse to such adistance, 
by any solid intermedium we are acquainted with, would re- 
quire, not moments, but whole years. 184a Grove Carr. 
Phys. Farces 40 A molecular action of the gas or inter- 
medlam through or across which they are transmitted. 

_ 4 . Comp. Anai. [sc. w.] A bone of the carpus, 
situated between the ulnareand ladiale (hence also 
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called os centrale), or the corresponding bone of the 
tarsus between the tibiale and fibnlare. 

1878 Bell Gegenbaur s Comp. Anat. 488 An intermedium 
is united with a tibiale to form an astragalus. 1887 in Syd. 
Sac. Lex. 

t luterme’ll, W- Obs. (or rare archaism). 
Forms: 4 entremelle, 5-6 eiitermel(l, 5-6 
(chiefly Sc.), 9 {arch.) interni0l(l. [a. OF. en- 
tremeile-r, var. of entremesler, mod. F. entrem&ler 
to Intermeddle.} 

1 . trans. I’o mix together, intermingle : = In- 

termeddle I. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. v. (Skeat) 1 . 14 That is a thinge 
enclosed vnder secretnes of priuitle, why twe3' persons entre- 
mellen liertes after a sight. 1413 Pilgr. Sosole (Caxton) x. 
ii. (1859) 75 With-lusty prymerosys and Ij’lyes entermellyd. 
1309 Fisher Fun.Ser?n. C' tees Richmond Wks. (1876) 305 
The lyfe of this wretched world whiche is ahvay entermelled 
with moche bitternes. j866 J. B. Rose tr. Ovid's Met. 258 
Fame, who her facts with fictions intermelis. 

2 . 7-e/l To concern oneself: =next. 

1330 Crowley Epigr., .Fools 32 They thyncke it becometh 
them well, In euery mans matter them selfe to enteimel. 

3 . mlr. To concern oneself, have to do with ; to 
meddle, interfere; = Intermeddle 3. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. iv. (Fox's Confl) i, This foxe 
. .Quhilk durst na mair with wayting intermell. 1480 Cax- 
ton Chron. Eng. tiv. 38 So that hym self no thyng enter- 
melled, but only bare the name of kyng. x$6o Rolland Cri. 
I'enus II. 172 To Intermell we will not with sic thing. 1599 
Mapston Sco. Villajue ni. ix. 221 To bite, to gnaw, and 
boldly intermell With sacied things. 

Hence -t- Intermedling vH. sb., intermingling. 
1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) v. i. (1S59) 7^ AVho that had 
herd the song that was among the Angels, by wonderfull 
entermellynge, and full swete accord. 

tlnterme'U, Obs. [f. prec. vb. : cf. OF. 
^entremesle,e}ttretiiellei\ An intei mingling; a mixed 
engagement or combat, melee. 

1489 Barbours Bruce x. 14s (MS. E) Now may ye her, 
giff that j'e will, Entremellys, and juperdhs, That men 
assayit mony wy.ss. 1335 Stewart Cron. .Scot. (1858) I. 
144 And syne or that intermell wes done, The greit batlell 
on euerie syd did jone. 

+ Intermelle, d. Obs. [? a. OF. miremelUh] 
Intermingled, in confusion. 

1373 Barbour Bruce xiv. 215 In-to the tonne all comonly 
They enterit bath Intermelle. Thair mycht men felloune 
slauchtir se. 

Intermelt, -member, etc.: see Inter- 
Interment (intaument). Forms : see Inter v. 
[f. Inter v. y -ment.] The action of interring or 
burying in tlie earth ; burial. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (i8io) 327 After jje enterment Jje 
kyug tok his way To \>e South. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 319 
In worship of her susters minde She made a riche entere- 
tnent, 41440 Proutp. Paiv, 140/2 Entyrement, or yntyi- 
\\vtvd.,/unerale. 1376 Fleming PaKo/I. Epist. 39 His interre- 
ment shuld not he withstoode, 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos. 
1 . VI. Ill The solemn rites after my entenement. 1709 
Strype Re/ I . xx.xvi. 368 At the in tenement of the 
Dutchess. 1797 Mrs. Radclifi-e Italian vl, The body was 
. . carried on an open bier to the place of interment. 1808 
Ywc^-Sources Mississ. iii. 266 The solemnity of the’ interment, 
agreeably to the ritual of the Spanish Church. 

Intermental, -mention : see Inter- 6, i a. 
tl'ntermess, later variantof Enteemess, some- 
thing served between the courses at a banquet: 
alsoj?.?'. Obs. 

1638 Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) J02 Eaten In Lent in pease- 
pottage, and interinesses at the best tables. 1690 — Let. 
Lady Sunderl. 4 Aug., Mem. (1819) H- 255 I'o these I like- 
wise added my little history of Chalcography, a treatise of 
the_ perfection of paynting . . with some other intermesses 
which might divert within dores. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. 
s. V. Gruel, Thexs are those who prepare an Inter-mess of 
Gruel or ^lilk-pottage in the following manner. 1748 Mrs. 
S. Harrison House-Keeper s Pockct-Bk. ii. (ed. 4) 9 Inier- 
Me,->ses, or odd Dishes for small Families, now in Season. 

Interme'SSag'e, sb. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] A 
message conveyed between two persons or places. 
So Interme'ssage v. tratis., to exchange messages 
with; Interme'ssenger (f-messager), a mes- 
senger between two persons or places. 

15^0 Daus tr. Sleidane's Conwi. 363 The matter was 
treated betwene them by letters and intermessagers. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 644 He was'often posting to London 
upon mtermessages and fatigues, a 1732 T. Boston Vie-m 
Covt. Grace (17711 23 An inter-mes.senger between God and 
Israel. 1882 ‘N. Greene’ Thousand Years Hence 110 
Those whom as yet W'e are only peimitted to intermessage. 

Intermetacarpal, -metatarsal : see Inter-. 
Intermete, variant of Entermetev/., Ohs. 
Intermswed (intOJmizz’d), ppl. a. Falconry. 
1 Obs, Also 6-8 enter-, [f. 0¥. entretntd (Godef.) 
half-moulted (L. type *inter7niitatus) + -ed.] Ap- 
plied to a hawk after her first ‘ mewing’ or moult- 
ing, and before receiving her next coat, when she 
becomes a ‘ white hawk’, 

1398 Florio, Amulata, an entermewed hauke. 1613 
Latham Falconry (1633) 37 The interm ewed Haggard is 
more able and strong to resist the course of nature. Ibid. 
(tVords explaned), Inter/nexued is from the first exchange of 
a Hawkes coat, or from her first mewing, till she come to be 
a white Hawke. 1679 Lend.^Gaz. No. X43S/4 Lost of his 
Majesties. , between Windsor and Buinhara.an Entermewed 
Jass haulcon, having newly Mewed her long Feathers, with 
the Kings Varvels. 1828 Sebright 33. [Erron- 
eously explained.] 


So Interme-wingf vhl. sb. rare 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Intermewing (among Faiilconers) is 
from the first exchange of the Hawks Coat till she turn 
white, and is so called from the first Mewing. 

Intemewer (inta-imizrar). Falcomy. ? Obs. 
Also 6-7 entermewer, 7 erron. intermure. [f. 
as prec. + -eb.] A hawk of the second year, after 
her first ‘ mewing’ or moulting, and before she has' 
the full third year’s coat. 

1575 Turberv. Faulcmrie 32 They are called Enter- 
mewers or hawkes of the first cote that is from the middle 
of May till. .December. Those hawkes are called Enter- 
mewers for that they cast the old and have new feathers and 
they prove very good and liaidie hawkes. 1680 Loud, Gaz. 
No. 1491/4 A Tercel Gentle an Intermewer, lost a Month 
since in Staffordshire, a 1682 Sir ' 1 . Browne Tracis t.i^. 
1727 Bradley Fain, Diet. s.v. Havuk, The second [yeai] an 
Inteimewer, the third a white Hawk. /g. a 1613 Over- 
bury a Wi/c (1638) 117 The fourth and fift, she’s an inter- 
mewer, preies for herselfe, and ruffles all she reache.s. 

II ZiLtermezzo (intorme'dzi?). PI. -i {-i), -os 
{pz). Also 9 intermez. [It. intermezzo, more 
popular form 'Of intentiedio : see Inteemede. 
With the form mtermez, cf. obs. F, miermeze, 
^mese (i6th c. in Littie), ad. the Italian word.] 

1 . a, A short dramatic, musical, or other per- 
formance, 'of a light and pleasing character, intro- 
duced between the acts of a drama or opera (or, 
subsequently, in the latter half of the i8th c., per- 
formed independently, and merging in the Opera 
Buffa). b. A short movement serving as a con- 
necting link .between the main divisions of a large 
musical work, instrumental or vocal ; sometimes 
used for an independent piece of similar chaiacter. 

[1811 Busby Diet. Mns. (ed. 3), Intermezzi (Ital.), the 
name given by the Italians to interludes, or detached dances, 
introduced between the acts of an opera.] 1834 Beckforo 
Italy II. 213 (Stanf.) The entertainment ended with a sort 
of intermez. 1^0 Penny Cycl. XVI. 441/2 s.v. Opera, In 
July, 1703, .Italian iniei'inczzi, or ‘interludes and musical 
entertainments of singing and dancing', were performed at 
■york Buildings. 1880 W. S. RocKSTRoin Crovs Diet. Mns. 
II. 8 Almost all the earlier Italian plays were relieved by 
Intermezzi. iBB^Pall Mail G. 12 Oct. 4/1 The composer’s 
predilection for instrumental music has shown itself in the 
so called intermezzos which are freely interspersed through 
the three sections. 

2 . iratisf. An intei val ; an ‘episode’. 

1831 Carlyle Sterlingm. iv. (1872) 198 A little intermezzo 
•of ramble was not unadvisable. 1873 N.Ainer. Rev, CXX. 
264 I’lie purgatorial intermezzo of the Catholic church. _ 1897 
Q. Rtv. Oct. 356 Impatient, bewildered, expectant in an 
atmosphere of intermezzo. 

t Intermicate, v. Obs. rare - ®. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. iniermicare, f. inter between + miidre to 
glitter.] ‘To shine between’ (Cockeram, 1623). So 
t Intermicaition, ‘.a shining between ’ (Phillips, 
1658), 

t Intermi'ddle, a. Obs. [f. Inter 2 c + Mid- 
dle a., after L. intermedins Q\ = Intermediate. 

1613 ]\f. Kidley Magn^ Bodies 54 In the intermiddle 
spaces. 

Intermigration (-moigr^'-Jsn). [Inter- 2 a.] 
Interchange of abode or habitat; reciprocal mi- 
gration. 

a 1677 ’Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. vii. 200 Though the 
-Continent be hut one, as to point of Access and mutual 
Intercourse and possibility of Intermigrations. 1839 Darwin 
Oi'ig. Spec. xii. (1873) 333 Serving as a bridge, for the inter- 
migration of their inhabitants. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. 
Li/e 422 One of the-routes by which that intermigration of 
American and European animals and plants was effected. 

Interminability (intaaminabi-liti). [f. next : 
see -ITT.] The quality of being interminable ; in- 
terminableness. 

i68i_Flavel Meih._ o/_ Gi-acc xxv, 437 We know that 
■ essential interminability is the incommunicable property of 
God. 1805 Monthly Mag. XX. 417 Ihe immensity, the 
apparent interminability of the forests. 1862 T. A. Trollope 
Lent. Journey xii. 196 All previous experiences of inter- 
minability were exceeded by the interminableness of the 
ascent to Fermo, 

Interminable (intsuminab’l), a. [a. F. in- 
ierinmable (14th c., Oresme), or ad. late L. hiter- 
tnindbilis (TertulL), f. in- (In- 3 ) -1- tei'mindre to 
Terminate: see -able.] That cannot be bounded 
or ended ; boundless ; endless. (In mod. use 
freq. exaggerative, implying impatience or disgust 
at'the length of something.) 

41374 Chaucer Booth, v. pr. vi. 133 (Camb. MS.) Eternite 
. .is parfyt possession . .of lyf Intermjmable. c 1430 tr. De 
Ilniiatione iii. Ixi. 143, I am Jie wey imdefoulid, )ze troujie 
infallible, jze lyf intermynable. 1320-30 Skelton Prayer to 
ihe Father i O radiant Luminary of lyght interminable 
Celestial Father. 1681 Flavrl AA/Zl Grace viii. 175 Your 
fellowship with Christ is interminable, and abides for ever. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 691 Plains immense Lie stretch'd 
below, interminable meads And vast savannahs. _i83oD’Is. 
RAELi _C/ta.v. I, III. xi. 227 Two able men arguing by two 
opposite standards of judgment, may open an interminable 
controver.sy. i860 Motley Netherl. (1868) 1 . i. a A writing- 
table covered with heaps of interminable despatches, 
b. ahsol. The Interminable, the Infinite. 

1671 Milton Samson 307 As if they would confine the 
Intermlnablej And tie him to his Own prescript. Who made 
our laws to bind us, not himself. 

Inte’rminableness. [f. prec. -i- - ness.] The 
quality of being interminable ; endlessness. 
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*682 H. More Annot. Glaiivills Lux O, 59 Tlie_. . inter- 
minableness of those Torments which after this life shall 
incessantly vex the impious. 1817 Coleridge Lay Senn. 
342 Interminableness of object with perfect indifference of 
means. 1894 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 143 The seeming inter- 
minableness of a Canadian city’s streets. 

XuteriuiXLably (intaummabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY ii.] In an interminable manner ; with- 
out end or limit ; endlessly. 

1447 Bokenham Seyutys (Roxb.j 132 Wych wyth jhu thi 
sone..Now lyvyst and regny.st intermynabylly. 1612-13 
Bi’. Hall ContempL, N. T. iv. xiii, A kingdome re.stored 
magnificently, interminably. 1701 Norris Ideal lyorldi. 
ii, 102 Totally and intirely as well as inteiminably existing. 
1813 Shellev Q. Mnb vi. i 3 Will yon vast suns roll on In- 
terminably ? 1838 Hawthorne Fr. It. Jruls. (1882) I. 23 
Hall after hall opened interminably before us. 
t Inte-rminant, a. Obs.rare—°. [f. In -3 
-I- L. termindnt-em, pr, pple. of termindre to 
Terminate.] ^ Boundless, borderless, uncertain ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 1656). 

Interminate (int 5 ‘imin,?t), a. Now rare. 
[ad. L. intert>iindt-tis, f. in- (In- 3 ) iermindtus 
ended, Terminate a. Cf. F. intenninS 
(i6th c.).] 

1 . That is without end or limit ; endless, bound- 
less, infinite. 

IS33 Bellendrn Livy ly. (1822) 386 Quhen Servilius had 
conquest, be thir wourdi.s, interminateloveingand favpure of 
all the pepill. 1615 Ciiap.m.an Odyss.vii. Kyb, Within a 
thicket 1 reposde. .and found..asleepe interminate. <11677 
Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. iv. 159 The very same supine- 
ness and negligence . .for interminate Ages_. 1677 Gale Crt. 
Geniiles iv. 142 Sin is interminate and infinite, but good 
terminate and finite, as the Pythagoreans hold. 1832 6?, 
Forbes Niceue Cr. 35 There is_ one Principle of all things 
. .unbegotten, indestructible, . .interminate. 

b. Ariih. Interminate decimal., a fractional 
number that cannot be exactly expressed by tenths, 
tenths of tenths, and so on, but either repeats, as 
•3 —i} circulates, as •143857 = f, or continues with- 
out any definite older, as the decimal in the square 
root of 2, 3, 5 or other non-square number, in the 
value of rr, etc. 

X726 Colson in Phil. Trans. XXXIV. 163 In this last 
Example the Numbers are what I call interminate, or 
Approximations onlj’. 1866 Ariihm. Irish Nat. .Schools 
i^S We cannot always obtain an exact quotient, when we 
divide one number by another : — in such a case, what is 
called an interminate, or. .a recurring, or circulating decimal 
is produced, 

2 . quasi-titfiy. Without end, always. Ohs. 

1536 Abp. Parker Ps. cxxxi. 384 Be meeke : flee pryde.. 
From this tyine forth interminate. 

t Interminate, Ohs, rare. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inlermindrl, f. inter between + minari to 
threaten ; cf. obs. Ih interminer (Godef.).] trans. 
To threaten, menace (a thing). Hence flnter- 
minated 7)75/. a. 

a 1631 Donne Serm. xxxv, 347 In all those three Evan- 
gelists where this fearful Denunciation is interminated, 
a 1636 Bp. Hall Rem. IVks. (1660) 163 But enough, enough 
of these dolefull accents of these interminated judgments. 

t Inte'rminated, a. Ohs. [f. as Inter- 
minate a. 4 -ED, or f. In- 3 + Terminated.] =In- 
terminatb a. 

« 1734 North Exam. 1. iii. § 54 (17401 155 The Author’s 
Directory, that is a Parcel of confused, interminated, 
Scandals upon the Court. 1738 Glover Leonidas 11. 243 
Throughout the interminated surface throws Its rays 
abroad. 1746 Akenside Hymn Naiads 281 O’er the peopled 
earth and o’er The interminated ocean. 

d I:ntermina*tiou. Obs. [ad. L. interminS.- 
tion-em, n. of action f. intermindrt ; see Inter- 
minate V. and cf. obs. F. intermination (Godef.).] 
The action of threatening or menacing ; commina- 
tion ; a threat or menace. 

1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de. W. 1531I 205 b, God . . in para- 
dyse gaue the commaundenient to Adam, vnder this inter- 
minacyon and thrette. <11631 Donne Serm. cvii. IV. 452 
Here is no Malediction no Intermination mingled in Gods 
fir.st Act. 1684 Hockin Gods Decrees 304 What method 
imaginable more persuasive . . than the divine promises 
and interminations are. 

t lutermi'nd, Obs. rare- [Inter- i,] 
trans. ?To remember at intervals; to recall. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ep. Ded. 6 Hee might recover 
newe strength and cheerfulnesse, by interminding Gods 
former promises and benefites. 

Intermi'iie, v. rare. [f. Inter- i + Mine v, 
or sh,] trans. To intersect with mines or veins. 

1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxviii. (R.), Her earth with allom 
veins so richly intermin’d. 1830 Tail’s Mag. XVII. 682/1 
Her bosom yet was intermined with ice. 

Intermingle (intajmi-qg’l), v. Also 6-7 en- 
ter-, 6 -mengle. [f. Inter- i -i- Mingle v.] 

1 . trans. To mingle (two or more things) to- 
gether, so that each is mixed with the other; also, 
to introduce and mix (an element) with another or 
among other things. 

c 1470 Henryson Mor.Fah. 11. {Toyan ^ C. Mouse) xx-k, 
Swa intermynglit is aduersitie With eirdlie joy. X55S Eden 
Decades 143 Let vs nowe entermyngle certeyne smaule 
thynges amonge these great matters. 7S77 Vautrouillier 
Luther on Ep, Gal. 231 In his exhortation he intermingleth 
threatnings and promises. X687 A. Lovell tr. Tlievenot’s 
T rav. I. 221 Houses built of black and white Stones inter- 
mingled. 17x2 Steele S^ect. No. 272 f i Crowds of forlorn 


Coquets who intermingle themselves with other Ladies. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 419 A c.uise of displacing 
and intermingling the people. 1842 H. Rogers Ess. 1 . i. 36 
Fuller has intermingled a great deal of go->sip and rubbish 
with his facts. 

2 . To intersperse (a thing) with some other ele- 
ment ; to variegate. 

1353 Eden Treat. Ne-zae Ind. (Arb.) 20 Poplngiayes of 
white colour intermingled with seuen variable coloures. 
1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. 161 The highest Prosperity of 
Gods people, is (like Chequer-work) intermingled with 
Crosses and Calamities. 1807 Med. Jrnl. XVII. 423 The 
vinegar the patient had swallowed, iiiteimingled with the 
mucus of the stomach. 1875 Jowet r P’lato (ed. 2) V. 371 
It will be proper to have hymns and praises of the Gods 
intermingled with prayers. 

3 . inir. To mingle together or with something. 

X626 Bacon Syh>a § 270 Visibles doe not intermingle, and 

confound one another, . .but Sounds doe. 1664 Power E.xp. 
Philos. II. 115 You shall see. .the Water and it confusedly 
to intermingle one with the other. 1784 Cowper 'J'asle i. 
347 Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick. 1879 Wal- 
lace Aztsiralas. i. 9 Farther east this flora intermingles 
with that of Australia and Polynesia. 

Intermrngled, //Z- a. [f. prec. + -ed^.] 
Mingled with each other or with some other thing. 

xs86 A. Day Eng. .Secretary i, (1625) 10 Histories, .. and 
other intermingled actions not of any in particular, but of 
all in genetall. 1607 Topsell Eour-Ji Beasts (1658) 358 Of 
divers and sundry intermingled colours, both white, black 
and red. 1711 Pope Temp. A<tw« 18 There trees, and inter- 
mingl'd temples rise. 1849 LoNcr. Building of Ship i3r 
Soon. .Were heard the intermingled sounds Of axes and of 
mallets. 

Hence Interini ngfledly adv. 
x6qi Dent Pathw.Heaven (1603) 1 5 Intermingledly joined 
together in all the faculties of the soute and body. 

Intermi-ngledom. nosice-wd. [f. as next + 
-DOM.] =next. 

X7S3 Richardson fr?'<r«<//m« (1883) IV. vl. 52 Filled with 
bits and ends of ribands, patterns, and sofoith . .with inter- 
mingledoms of goldbeater’s skin, plasters for a cut finger. 

Interini*nglemeii.t. rare. [f. Intermingle 
V. + -ment.] An intermingling. 

X873 SvMONDS Grk. Poets viii. 240 The interminglement of 
debauchery with a spirit of true piety. 1883 A. S'l i.wart 
Nether J^ochaber liii. 334 An ugly interminglement of black 
and dark grey. 

Intermingling (-mi-gglig), vhl. sh. [-ing’ .] 
The action ot the vb. Intermingle. 

XS76 Fleming Panopl, Epist. To Rdr. 45 "The tediousnesse 
of studie, is to be assuaged with some intei mingling of 
delight. x6oi Dent Pnthw. Heaven (iSsr) 13 This inter- 
mingling of grace and corruption in the Soul. 1862 Goul- 
BURN Ptfrj. Relig. i, II. (1873) 41 The intermingling of 
devotion with action. 

Intermi'ngling, PPl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] 
That intermingles. 

xSo8 J. Barlow Cohivtb. ir. 440 Its portal gleams With 
various gems of intermingling beams. 

Interminiater : see Inter- pref. i b. 
Interministerial (-ministlo rial), a. [Inter- 
4b: cf. next.] Belonging to a period between 
two ministries. 

i86x May Const. Hist. H863) 1 . ii. 126 The provisional 
character of this inter-ministerial government. 

II Interministerium (-ministi0Ti.pm). rare. 
[f. Inter- 3 + L. minisierium Ministry ; formed 
by Walpole, app. after Interregnum.] The peiiod 
intervening between two ministries. 

1743 H. Walpole Let. to H. Mann 31 July, The Regency 
are so tempoiizing and timid, .especially in this Inter-minis- 
terium, that [etc.]. 1730 — Lett. {1857) II. 233 The Inter- 

miiiisterium still exists ; no place is filled up. 1756 — Coi-r. 
(1837) I. 351 After an interministerium of seventeen days 
Mr. Pitt has this morning accepted the government as 
secretary of state. 1890 Diet. Nat. Biog. XXL 185/1 The 
long interministerium ended in George’s acceptance of the 
coalition administration. 

flntermi'se. Obs. [var. of Entermise, with 
prefix in L. form ; cf. Intermit zt.2J Intervention, 
mediation, agency. 

1612 Naunton in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Coram.)i 
I. 118 By the noble and Christian intermi.se of Sir H. Nevyll, 
there is aconcentration madebetween my Lords ofPembroch 
and Rochester. 1673 S. C. Art of Complaisance 144 Either 
by ourselves, or the means and intermise of our friends. 1713 
M. Davies A thefu-Brii. 1 . 172 Vorstius, whom he [James L]| 
desir’d the Slates to turn out of his Professoishipj by the 
Intermise of his Ambassador Sir Ralph Winwood. 

t Intermi'sle, var. of Intermell v. : cf. OF. 
entremesler. 

a 1641 Bp, Mountagu Acts 4 Mon. (1642) 385 Herod . . 
brought in a new hotchpotch Religion, consisting of 
Judaisme and Paganisme intermisled. 

+ Intermrss. Obs. rare-\ [aci.L.itttcrmis- 
sus (Pliny), intermission, f. mtermittere to Inter- 
mit w.^] Interval. 

X627 E. F. Hist. Edzt). II (1680) 94 Which for a time .. 
enforc’d their_ absence ; in which short intertniss, the King 
relapseth to his former errour. 

Intermission'^ (intojmi-Jan). [ad. L. inter- 
missidn-em, n. of action f. inlerniiitere to Intermit 
zi.t Cf. F. intermission (1413 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
1 . The fact of intermitting, giving over, or ceasing 
for a time ; a temporary pause, cessation, or breach 
of continuity in an action, state, etc. (freq. in phr. 
without inter77iission). spec, in Path., of a fever or 
the pulse. 

2326 Pilgr, Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 88 Euermore to praye 


uiihout intermyssyon or ceasynge. 1376 Fleming Panopl. 
Epist, 86 Your friende .Ynthonie, kindleth coles of furious 
outrage continually, and maketh no intermission. 1590 
Swinburne Testaments 39 In this case is the testament voide, 
vnlesse that it may bee prooued,that there was intermission 
of furor the same lime. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. ii. vii. 32 And 
I did laugh, sans intermission, An houre by his diall. X613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614)741 They .saw a whirle-winde 
take up. the water.. into theaire, three houres together with 
little intermission. 1769 Robertson Chas. V (1796) III. xn. 
392 The gout after a longer intermission than usual returned. 
1791. CowpER //i<2<^ 1. ir8 Neither end, nor inteimission of 
his heavy .scouige, 1869 Phillips Pesuv. viii. 226 This eiiip- 
tion lasted two nights and two days without intermission. 

b. Temporary cessation, respite, relief, rest, 
pause. Const. yi'tiw something. Now 7 'arc. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 63 Your overwearied hemh 
which brayeth after intermission and rest fiom.. gieai 
matters. X667 Milton P. L. ii. 802 They..Afiesh with 
conscious teirors ve.x me round That lest or intermission 
none I find. 1736 Burke Subl. (5- B. 1. v. He often gives 
himself some intermission from such melancholy leflectiors. 
1834 Medwin Angler in iVales I. 232 We had hardly a 
moment's intermission fiom lain. 

2 . The lapse of a space of time between events 
or periods of action ; the time during which action 
temporarily ceases ; interval ; f vacation , recess. 

1363-7 Buchanan Reform. St. Andros'NV.';,. (X892) 13 The 
medicinis lesson, quhasal reid on to ix houris; and fra ix to 
ten salbe intermission. 1660 Milton Free Co 7 nmn>. Wks. 
(1847) 448/1 The grand council, which... should sit perpetu- 
ally (unless their leisure give them now and then some in- 
termissions or vacations). 1704 Swift Mech. Operat. Spir. 
Misc. (lyitl 286 Chusmg their Time in those Intermissions 
while the Preacher is at Ebb. 2834 E- Holland Mem. 
Jos. Badger xv. 310 At the intermission many strangeis 
flocked around me. 

fS. An omission in the course of a narrative. 
<21635 Naunton Fragm. Reg. (.\rb.) 41 Having.. loucht 
[this subject] somevvbat, which I would not, if the equityof 
the Narration would have admitted an intermission. 

4 . An interruption or break of continuity in a 
wall, line of cliffs, or similar material formation. 

1624 Wotton Archit. in Reliq, (1651) 223 Wals are either 
entire and continuall, or intermitted ; and the Intermissions 
be either Pillars or Pylasters. 1663 Chauleton Chor. 
Gigant. 19 Intermissions made by Columns or Pillars. X8S3 
Kane Grinnell E.xp. xxxi. (1856) 270 After a mile or two of 
intermi.s.sion, the high cliffs rise up .again in abutments. 

t Iiitermi'ssioii 2, Ohs. ra 7 ’e, [f. Intermit 
.after prec.] 

1. Mediation, intervention ; = Intermise. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, liii. 372 They shall agree without 
Suit of law, but not without intermission of a third party or 
more. 1^70 Hj:vlin Hist. Presbyt. 126 That no other . . 
Towns . . shall in any part meddle by way of fiieiidly inter- 
mission.tending to an accord. 

2 . Interposition, intervention (of a thing). 

1628 T.^Spencer Logtek too Aristotle .sayth, that Hiis op- 
position is made by it selfe, and wants the inteimission of a 
third: for no power can put a thiid thing betweene being 
and not being. 1667 Marvell Cor 7 ', l.xxviii. Wks. 1872-5 

II. 222 The third day that the Lords have, without inter- 
mission of any other businesse, continued upon the question. 

Intermissive (intoimrsiv), a. [f. L. inter- 
miss-, ppl, stem of ijitc 7 ‘inittere to Intermit + 
-IVE.] Of ihe nature of, peitaining to, intermis- 
sion; intermittent; coming at inteivals. 

xs86jFerne Blaz. Gentrie Ep. Ded., To the reading 
whereof, as in the place of an intermissiue delectation, 
1 did something addicte myselfe. 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos, 
Mil. (1701) 328/2 Again, of Offices, some are continual, as, to 
live vertuously ; .some intermissive, as, to question, answer, 
walk, and the like. x68z Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. iii. § 23 
Make Pleasure thy Recreation or intermissive Relaxation, 
not thy Diana, Life and Profession. 1822-34 Goods Study 
AA<f. (ed. 4) I, 427 In some instances, .this failure of the 
voice has been more or less peimanent or inteimissive. 

t Intermi’St, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. mter- 
7 nist-us, pa. pple, ot itttcrtniscere : see Intermixed.] 
Intermixed. 

1338 Leland Itin. II. 94 Crosseleltes of Golde many inter- 
mist in one yn a Feld . . Gules. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. 
Ambroseii. 13 The standing oorne.. hath some small sprink- 
ling of wjlde oates intermist. 

Intermit (intoimi’t), w.f [ad. L. intermittere 
to leave off {iz'ans. and mtr.), f. itiier between ’ + 
7 nittere to send, let go, put,] 

1 . tra 7 ts. To leave off, give over, discontinue (an 
action, practice, etc.) for a time; to suspend. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 327 note, Occasions of inter- 
mitting the writing of letters. 1594 Hooker Reel. Pol. i. 
iii. § 2 If nature should intermit her course, and leaue alto- 
gether . . for a while, the obseruation of her own lawes. 1609 
Bible (Douay) Ezek. xlv. g Intermitte ye iniquitie and rob- 
beries, and doe judgement and justice. X684-S Boyle // m. 
Waters sect. vi. 106 To intermit it sometimes for a year or 
two, . . and then to return to the use of it. 1761 Humk 
Hist. Eftg. II. XXX. 171 The king had .seemed willing, during 
some time, to intermit the blows which overwhelmed him; 
187s M. Patti SON Casaubon 464 When .seriously urged to 
intermit his application, and allow himself a holiday. 

f b. To interrupt, cause intermission to (a per- 
son or action, or the course of anything). Ohs. 
<1x342 [see Intermitted]. 1363-87 Foxe A. 4 M, (1684) 

III. 614 , 1 had thought to have treated this niatter at large, 
but even now I am intermitted and otherwise jetted. 1667 
Milton P. L. ix. 223 Casual discourse.. which intermits 
Our dayes work. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 386 
The consular State.. was afterwards retrenched by the Tri^ 
bunes pf the People ; then intermitted by the Decemvirii 
and Military Ti ibunes. 

fc. To omit, leave out, pass over, let slip. Obs. 
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1563-87 Fdxe a, (?• (1596163/1 As touching the line 

aud order of the Roman hRliops liitherto in terinitted. « 1645 
Hkywood & Rouui-.y Ay?/ Iry Land <S- Sea iv. i H.’s Wks. 
1874 VI. 412 They that intermit advantage.s, Must know 
occasions liead is hold behind. 1671 Hobbes Three T‘}/ers 
Wks. 1S45 VII. 437 Square numbeis (beginning at 11 inter- 
mit first two numbers, then four, then sis. [etc.]. 1692 Lur- 
TuELt. Brie/ [id. (1S57) II. 676 Orders aie sent to the docks 
to work nrght and day without intermitting Sunday or 
holydayes. 

2 . intr. To cease or stop for a lime (f const. 
from, or \ to be inteimittent. 

1571 Hvnmek Chron. Ircl. (1633) 67 To intermit a uhile 
from .speaking of these leained men. 1609 biiunr, (Douay) 

1 Kings XV 21 He intermitted to build Kama. 1633 lip. 
Hall Hard Texts 347 He doth not intermit to furnish me 
I oiitinually vvith his good spirit. 1748 .-Jtwon’r Voy. 1. viii. 
37 The winds every now and then intermitted. 1773 John- 
son Z.?/. lo Boswell 3 Julj'in Boswell, Let me know the 
exact time when j'our Courts intermit. 1871 J. R. Nichols 
Fireside Science it A spring which intermits as often as 
every three minutes. 

b. Spec, in Path, of a fever (.pain, etc.) or of the 
] .ttlse. 

1626 [see Intesmittinc pj>l. a.\. 1665 Boyle Occas. Ref. 
II. xt, Physiiians aie wont . . to tell us, That Feavers uhich 
intermit are devoid of Danger. 1749 Fielding Tom yones 
viii, The last application . . had brought the fever to inter- 
mit. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIIL 85 15 ecau.se 
the pulse seems to intermit, we must not presume that it will 
I'e.u.e instantly to beat. 1872 Darwin Emotions xlii. 340 
A man who by continually watching his own pulse, at last 
c.uised one beat out of every six to intermit. 1878 E J. 
Trleawny Rec. Shelley, etc. (1SS7) 205 His sadness iiiter- 
laitted, and his cold fits alternated with hot ones. 1897 
Allbnit's Syst. Med. IV. 432 Theie are instances of Uie 
luinoiir intermitting, that is being prominent at one time 
and not distinguishable at another, 
t Intermit, Ohs. [A re-fashioning of 
I'.NTEitMETE, after L. intcrmittifre ; see prec.] 

1. rejl. To concern or occupy oneself, etc. ; = 

r.NTElOIETE I. 

1-1340 HAMroLE Prose Z?'. 25 pei intermettid hem with 
worldely besynes. 1502 Atkinson tr. De Imitatione i. .xi. 
160 It is one speciall meane to acquyre pease, iiat to iiitei- 
mytte vs of the woides & weikes of those that attayne nat 
In v.s. 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. I'H -ig b. Because Ilisshoppes 
..dyd not .. intermit them selves with the serchc and 
punyshment of suche . . offence-., 

b. tulr. == Entekjietb 1 b ; = Intromit 3. 

1456 in SirW. Fraser ll'emyss o/lV. (i 338 ) II. 74 Sene 
the said Schir Andro intermiiiit vith the said laiidis of 
Inclimertin. 1340 Wr/ 33 Hm. I’HI, c. 14 The lorde iid- 
miralle . . sh.all [not] in any wise intermitte ne meddle with 
the liheities of the.v.portes. <11548 'idw.uCliron., Hen.V 11 
-'3 [He] never intermitted wyth the affayres of Fhaunders. 

2 . trans. To interpose, put between ; lo intro- 
duce, admit; =Intkomit i. 

I 1540 tr. Pol. Ver^. Eng. Hist. (Camden, No. 29] 4 
Charles saylyng . . with a prosperous winde, intermitting 
no delaye. 1638 W. Sanderson Ornphice 86 A long pros- 
]>ective Trunk .. through which, the visible radiations . 
aie intermitted, falling upon a paper. 1676 Hobbes Iliad 
11677) 29s A.S when in war a pause we intermit. 

Intermitted ( intaimi'ted), ppl. a. [f. Intkh- 
wiT zt.i ■+■ -edI.] Broken off or stopped for a time ; 
interrupted. 

rt 1542 WvATT Death CTess Pembroke Poems (tSio) 421/? 
Yet once againe, my Muse, I pardon praj', Thine iiiteimitted 
song if I repeatc. 1615 G. Sanuys Trav. 242 Hilna . . yet 
• inoking . . and vomiting intermitted flames. 1713 Young 
/ ast Pay ii. 13 Again the trumpets intermitted sound Rolls 
the wide circuit of creation round. 1873 Mrs. Whitnev 
Otker Girls xiv. 187 The heavy bell swung out slow, inter- 
mitted peals. 

Hence Intermi'ttedly adv., in an intermitted, 
broken, or interrupted manner. 

1829 Scorr Demonol. i. 42 The cry of a distant pack of 
hounds, sounding intermittedly. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848; 
5.19 Polyps intermitiedly eoralligenous at base. 

Isitermitteucd (intarmi-tens). Also -ance. 
[.i. B. intennittenci (1740 in Uatz.-Darm.) : see 
Intermittent and -ence,] 

1 . The fact of intermitting; discontinuance or 
cessation for a time. 

1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pkrre's Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 185 
'I'lie intermittence of certain fountains . , which flow only at 
particular hours of the day. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 
-'''N- 339 A long intermittance of activity in the piinclpal 
xolcaiio. _j86s MtLE Pol. Eton. (ed. 6) iv. vii. § 2 The pro- 
gress .. will take place more rapidly, and -with fewer inter- 
niitteuces and aberrations. 1876 Bartholow Mat, Med. 
f 18791 318 Hyoxcj-amia renders the movements of the heart 
regular; daturia often produces intermiitence and artesi of 
action. 

2 . Alternation, intermittent sequence. 

i860 Tyndall Glac, i. v, 41 A wonderful intennlttence of 
gloom and glare. 

Intermittency (-mi*ten.si). [f. next : see 
-iNoy.J The quality or condition of being inter- 
mittent ; intermission. 

i66a J, Chandler Ran Helmont's Oriai. 329 Every Being 
in Nature operates . . without cessation, rest, intermittency, 
and trouble. rSai Examiner $0/1 The intermittency which 
I--, occasionally attendant upon slow fever. 1892 lUitsir. 
Pond. News 21 May 630/3 The rain kept up with cheerful 
interraiitency. 

Intermittent (intarmident), a. (sd.) [ad. L. 
itUermitlenP&m, pr. pple. of inlermitth-e to Inter- 
mit 1 ; rf. F. intermittent (1598 in G-odef. Compl.).] 
That intermits or ceases for a time; coming at 
intervals ; operating by fits and starts, 


a. spec, in Path, of the pulse, of a fever, etc. 

1603 Holland PhttarcKs Mor. 1277 Beating . . now and 

than like intermittent pulses. 1609 — Anim. bt arcell.yiirm. 
.vii 420 Fits of an intermittent ague. 1625 Hart Anat. Ur. 

I. iii. 33 How c.Tnst thou, .tell whether it he an intermittent 
or continuall feauer? 1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. 
VIII. 214, This disorder was not in its nature intermittent. 
1834 J. Forbes Laennu's Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 487 pulse 
small, hard and intermittent. 1876 tr. IPagner’s Gen. Faifioi. 
131 Intermittent fever is not contagious. 

b. In general use. 

167S Ogilby Brit. 36 A Village with an intermittent 
Maiket. 1706 VmiAAVS, Intermittent Stitch (in Surgery), 
a kind of Stitch made at certain separate Points in the sow- 
ing of transveise or cross Wounds. 1858 bferc. Mai me 
Mag. V. 374 'i he new Light is intei mittent every half minute. 
187a Nicholson Za/<y<?«r. 35 The work of rock-deposition is 
an intermittent process. 

B. sb. Path. An intermittent fever. Also jig. 
1693 Phil. Trans. X.VII. 720 Quotidian, Tertian and 
Quartan Interinictents. Idtd. ■j'Zi 'That no body die.s of an 
Intermittent but in the Cold Fit. 1772-84 Cook Roy.psjgo) 
1. 270 Mr. Spoiing also, and a sailor .. weie seized with the 
deadly intermittent. i86g E. A. Parkes Tract. Hygiene 
(ed. 3) 70 The air of marshes Is the sole cause of intennit- 
tents. 1872 O, W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t.fv. 118 Strug- 
gling with the chills and heats of his artistic intermittent. 

Inteifinitteiltly (-mi tentli), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY 5 ^.J Jn an inteimittent manner ; with intervals 
of cessation ; by fits and starts. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Prometh. Bound Poems 1830 I. 157 
From itiy restless eyes Drop by drop intermittently A trick- 
ling stream of tears supplies My cheeks. 1874 W. Page- 
Roberts Law (5- God (1876) 10 The evils which continuously 
or intermittently afflict humanity. 

Intermi'tter rare — ^. [f. Intermit t/.i - i- 
-HR 1.] One who intermits or discontinues (some 
action or practice) for a time. 

1598 Flobio, Intermettitore, an interinitter, a delayer of 
time. 1647 Trapp Comm.^ Jude rg IVho sepaiate . ./he 
Arabick renders it, Intermitteis, sc. of Church-worships. 

t Intermi'tter Obs.rare~°. [f. Intermit 
71.2 4. -ER l.J One who interferes or intervenes. 
i6ii Florid, Intermeitilore, an intermitter, an interposer. 

Intermitting finiojmiTig), ppl. a. [f. Inter- 
mit z/.i -t- -iNti^.] = Intermittent ; spec, in Pal/i. 
= Intermittent A. a. 

1626 A rt. agst. Dk. Buckhm. in Riishw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 
1.352 Great distempers, as.. Raving, Fainting, an inter- 
mixing pulse. 1643 Mll.TON Divorce l. vii, Cheeiefulnesse 
. . in it thousand outwaid and intermitting crosses. 1761 
liw^ Hisi. Eng. II. xxxvii. 316 Cardinal Pole had long 
been sickly, from an intermitting fever. 1794 S. WlLl iams 
I 'ermoni 29 Such kinds of intermitting springs .are to be 
found in great numbers on the sides of all high mountains. 
1899 tr. I 'on Jakseh's Clin. Diagn. i. (ed. 4) 59 Remitting 
and intermitting attacks, and cases of fever with short 
periods of apyrexia. 

tb. Marked by an intermission (of fever). Obs. 
*657 J. Cooke tr. Hall's Cures i8r The intermitting day 
she had the following glyster. 

Intermittingly (-mi-tiqli), adv. [-ly 2.] In 
an iiitei mittiiig manner ; intermittently. 

1634 W. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. vi, § 2. 113 These 
grams or motes . . in that eye . . suffering it to look up but 
iinermittiiiglj'. 1818 Shellev Let. to Peacock 20 Nov., It 
..rises and falls intermittingly. i860 Maury Rhys. Geog. 
Sea (Low) xvi. § 704 In March it blows intermittingly, and 
with hard squalls. 

Intermix (intajmi-ks), v. Also 7 enter-, 
[opp. f. iNi'EHMiXT, taken as pa. pple. of an Eng. 
vb. repr. L. intermiscere ; see Commix, Mix.] 

1 . irans. To mix together, mix intimately, inter- 
mingle. 

1562 Jack Juggler In Hazl. Dodsley II. 110 Therefore 
intermix honest mirth in such wise That your strength 
piay he lefreshed. 1568 Grafton Chron. I. To Rdr., 
The same is not intermixed with foreine affayres. 1630 
Prvnne Anti-Armiu. 149 They are promiscuously enter- 
mixed one with the other. ilSfiy Milton P. L. viii. 54 
Hee, she knew, would intermix Grateful digressions, and 
solve high dispute With conjugal Caresses, a 1763 Shen- 
scQUis. Elegies xiii. 36 Fool that I was To let suspicion 
intermix a feap a 1M4 Hawthorne Amer. Note-B/cs. 
(1879) I. 228 It is not wise to intermix fanta.stic ideas with 
the reality, 

2 . inlr. To be or become mixed together ; to 
mix, blend, or associate intimately. 

^ Kelig. Nat. ix. 214 Here bodily wants 
and ajiections. .do intermix with human affairs, 1727 Brad- 
ley bam. Diet. s. V, Bezoar stone. It’s conveyed . . into the 
Duodenum where it intermixes with the chyle. 1846 Joyce 
Sci. Dial. xvi. 244 Do not the hot and cold water intermix ? 
Hence Intarmi-xing- vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

^-^gstaffe Atrww. SherlocE s Case A Ueg. 23 Through 
al( the Authors Sbuflliiigs and Intermixings, we are got to 
this Point. 1815 Zelnca. III. 27 The ordeal to which she 
delusively put his intermixing proprieties, 

Interm^ed, intermit (intwmi-kst), ppl. 

a, ^[oiig. iniermixt, ad. L. intermixt-ns,'pa..\i'p\^, 
of intermiscere to mix among, intermingle, f. hiter 
between, among + miscere to mix, mingle. After 
the formation of the vb. itilerttiix, intertnixt was 
treated as its pa. pple. and gradually spelt inter- 
mix'd, intermixed', cf. Commixed.] Mixed to- 
gether, intimately mixed, intermingled. 

a. In form imtermixt ; const, as pa. pple, or adj. 
tSSS Kdf.n Decades 87 Lynen intennyxt with golde. 1378 
Lyte Dqd&eKs iv. xxx. 487 Of a trownishe colour, intermixt 
with white. 164,3 Miltow Divorce 11. x, In respect of re- 
turning to her former Husband after an iiiterroi.xt Marriage, 


*765 Magens Insurances I. 203 Relating to Naval, mercan- 
tile or intei mixt Affairs. 

P, In form intermixed. (In quot. 1630, C)t a 
mixed or intermediate character.) 

1598 Florid, Intermisto, intermixed . . nii.\t among or be- 
tweene. 1630 Lennard tr. Charron's IViid. 111. xvii. S 3 
(1670) 471 Magistrates are intei mixed pel sons, placed be- 
tween the Sovereign and priv.Tte men. 163s Grammar 
Waire C v, The intermixed, .and secret hidden words weie 
giuen him. 

Hence Intexmi’xedly, intermi-xtly adv., with 
intermixture, promiscuously. 

a 1586 Sidney H?-r<rrff<i 111.(15981348 Making, .pretlie knots, 
which tyed together the names of Mu.sidoi us and Pamela, 
sometimes entermixedly changing them to Pamniidorus and 
Musimela. 1396 H. Clafham Brie/e Bible i. 70 Neither . . 
falling alone, or successiuely to the ludges, but togither or 
intermixtly with them. 1672 Newton in J'hil. Trans. VIL 
5101 Perhaps, .the Colours maybe also seen intermixedly 
leflected from them. 1684 H, Answer Stones .. 

laid confusedly and inteimixtiy one by another. 

t lutermi'Xt, V. Obs. rare. [t. L. ]ipl. stem 
intermixt-'. see prec. and zi.admixt ,commixt y\i'&.\ 
= Intermix v. 

1551 Robinson tr. More's Uiop. it. ix, (1895) 295 They sing 
piayses vnto God, whiche they iiUeiniixt [L. interstinguicnt] 
with inslrumentes of mnsick. 

t Intermi'xtiOM.. Obs. Also 6 -myxtyon. 7 
-mixion. [n. of action f. L. intermixt-, ppil. stem 
oi intermiscere '. see prec.] =next. 

a 1520 Barclay Jiigurth (1557) 56 b, Without intei mi.xtion 
of other occupaeion. 1529 More Dyaloge ii. xii. 66 a/2 
Wythout intermyxtyon of obstynate heresyes. 1640 Br. 
Reynolds Passions xxiv. 249 By a wise intermixlion of 
feare and caution. 1664 Pow Er jF.t/. /’/u/ur. 1. 63 Intermix- 
tion with the moist Air. 

Intenuixture (intsimi kstiiu), [f. as prec. 

H- -URE ; cf. L. mrxtnra Mixture.] 

1 . The action of intei mixing or fact of being in- 
termixed ; intimate mixture (of two or more things 
together, or of one thing luitli another). 

iSgzWAUNF.R^^fi. A??j?-.(title-p.), With Intermixture of His- 
tones and Inuention, 1658 T, VI AixCharact.Euem. Ch. 43 
Confused and incongruous intermixture of the different kinds 
of prayer. 1672 Newton in Phil. Trans. VII. 5098 'This 
Whiteness is produced by a succe.ssive Intermixture of the 
Colours, without their being assimilated. 1778 Eng. Gazet- 
teer (ed. 2) s. v. Norwich, From, the inteimixtuie of its 
houses with trees, it is called a city in an orchard. 1874 
Green dhori Hist. vii. § 7. 418 In the intermixture of 
tragedy and comedy .. the dramas of Engl, and and Spain 
are remarkably alike. 

2 . concr. or quasi-ftJ;/«'. Something, or a quan- 
tity or portion of something, intermixed with or 
added to something el.se. 

1586 Warnlii [title^ The First and Second Parts of Albion's 
England . . with Historical! Intermixtures, Inuention, and 
Vaiietie. i68i-6 J. .Scott Chr. Li/e (1747) III. 306 They 
pipfane and desecrate her Worship with those sinful Inter- 
mixtures they infuse into it. 1845 Carlyle Cromwell (1872) 
1. i. 16, 1 have seen a fifth edition with foreign intermixture-.. 
1864 'Tioxz'e. Holy Rom. Enip. xii. (1875) 188 It is at least 
probable that her population [Venice] never leceiied an 
intermixture of Teutonic settlers. 

Intermobility, -modification, -modillion, 
-molar : see Inter- pref. 

Intermolecular (int^Jm^!le■ki7?laI^, a. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated, existing, or occurring between 
the molecules of a body or substance. 

1843 Grove Contrih. Sci. in Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 304 
Believing that all electrical phenomena are intermolecular 
changes of the bodies. 1874 Hartwig Aerial IV. v. 50 'The 
intermolecular .spaces of the various humours are filled with 
it. 1882 Vines in Nature 19 Oct. 395/1 Swelling-up is then 
the expression of the taking-up of water into the nieslies of 
the molecular leticuluni, where it is retained by interinole- 
cular capillarity. 

luterjnnndaue (intsimwndfi'n), a. [f. Inter- 

4a + L. mund-ns world, nnmdan-us of or belong- 
ing to the world ; cf. L. intertmmdia, in next.] 

1 . Situated, or piesent, between different worlds. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (1692) i The air . . is so different 

from the aether . . in the intermundane or interplanetary 
spaces, a 1704 Locke Elcm. Nat. Phil. ii. (1754) 7 The vast 
distance, between these great bodies, are call'd intermundane 
spaces. 1766 G. Canning Anti-Lucretius n. 91 To intei - 
mundane regions they weie hull'd. 

2 . Existing between worlds reciprocally. 

1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies xii 134 Worlds cannot be 
without an intermundane relationship, 
t InterxU'a'Ildial, a. Ohs. rare. [f. I<. inter- 
mundia (pi.) the spaces between the worlds + -al.] 
= Intermundane. So f Xutermu-ndian a. 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 40 Neither the constitution 
of our Atmosphear . . and air, nor the inlermundial /Ether, 
a 1711 Ken EdmundVoet. Wks. 1721 II. 123 Alot asep'rate 
intermundian Space Foi the fond youthful self-denying 
Race. — Hymnotheo ibid. III. 223 One intermundian God 
must be profess’d. 

II Intermu’ndiiim. [A mod. sing, of L, inter- 
mundia : see prec.] A space between two worlds. 

181Z Coleridge in Southey’s Omniana II. 81 The confine, 
the iniermundiitm, as it were, of existence and non-exist- 
ence. 1817 — Biog. Lit. (1882) IS The former rest content 
between thought and reality, as it were in an intermnndiuvi. 

Zntermil'ral, a. rare — [ad. L. inlermttr- 
dl-is, f. inter between -f mfer-ns wall, mferdl-is per- 
taining to a wall, mural.] Situated between walls. 

1656 m Blount Glossogr. 1658 Phili.ips, Intermural 
space, a space between two walls, 
t InteimiU'rey V. Obs. Also 7 enter-, [f. 
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Inter- i a -i- L. mny-tts wall.] irans. To inclose 
between walls, to wall in. 

1606 Ford Fatnc's Metnorial E j, A bulwarke Intermur'd 
with walls of Brasse, A like can neuer bee, nor euer was. 
1611 Florio, I ntermnrare, to entermure or wall. i6ii 
Steed Hist. Gt. Brit. vi. xvii. g 5. 97 This Wall, .was made 
of stakes drluen deepe into the ground . .and with Turfe and 
Earth internmred as a Rampire or Bulwaike, 1628 Ford 
Lover’s Mel. i. i, Her bosont yet Is intermured with ice. 

Intermure, sh. : see Inteemewer. 
Intermuscular (IntnJtmti-skhnat), a. Anat. 
[Inter- 4a.] Situated between muscles, or be- 
tween muscular fibres. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 218 Bichat .. re- 
marked, that the intermuscular tissue is almost everywheie 
without [fat]. 1878 Bell Gegenhaurs Comfi. Anat. 496 The 
ribs themselves lie in the intermuscular ligaments. 

tintermu'sculary, n. =-prec. 

1630 Charleton Parado-ves Prol. ii Intumescence, from 
the distension of its vessels, membi.anes and intermusciilaiy 
Capacities. 

Intermutation : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
Illtermutual (intsjmiw-ti^^ial), a. [Intee- 
2a; a pleonastic strengthening of mutual, used 
by some writers.] Mutu.al, reciprocal. 

139S Daniel Civ. IFars iii. xxxiv, A .solemne oth religi- 
ously they make By intermutuall vowes protesting there 
This neuer to reueale. 1627 Feltiiam Resolves ii. [i.] xvi. 
(1628) 49 An entire chaine of intermutuall amity. 1830 
Frasers hlag. XLI. 578 There was, of course, much inter- 
mutual laudation. 1838 Ppr,.soN Lain 4- L. 194 An inter- 
mutual change of familiar jokes. 

Intermu’tually, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2, or f. 
Inter- 2 a -t- Mutually : see prec.] Mutually, 
reciprocally. 

1601 D.aniel Civ. IVars vi. Ixxxi, Proclaym'd with loy- 
full acclamations, And intermutually there r.atifide. 1671 
Flamsteed in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841I II. 113 My 
distempers and affairs of late have been so intermutu.ally 
urgent. iB^o Fraser's Mag. XXII. 65 The use the various 
sciences aie intermutually. 

So Intermutualness. rare b 
1627 Feltham Resolves^ it. [i ] Ixxxv. (1628) 244 When 
Paires keepe themselues in a moderate intermutualnesse, 
each con.stant to the other. 

Xntexrn (intsvn), a, and sb. Also 6-9 interne, 
[a. F. interne (14th c. inLittre) = It. interna, ad. 
L. inter 7 i-ns inward, internal, f. m adv. + -ternus 
suffix, as in ex-ternus, sempi-ternus, etc.] 

A. adj. (Now only poet, or a^-chi) 

1. = Internal A. i. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vii. 90 Euery where this Mem- 
bran Pleura is two fold . . the one interne, the other externe. 
i6§8 R. White tr. Digby’s Povod.^ Symf. (1660) 89 Within a 
living body, such as is man’s, the intern spirits do aid. 1863 
Gidley Aletes 133 Its stubborn fibres thrill’d with some 
intern commotion. 

2. = Internal A. 2. 

1610 B. JoN.soN Alch. IV. i. Your predicaments, substance 
and accident, Series, e.xtern and intern, with their causes. 
Efficient, material, formal, final. 1643 Howell Dodona's 
Gr. 3 The ntidland towns are most flourishing, .which shews 
that her riches are interne and domestlck. 1703 T. N. City 
f C. Purchaser 8 In Architecture 'tis us’d to signifie an 
intern Support to the Superstructure. 1836 _Mrs. Browning 
Aur. Leigh viil. 348 But innermost Of the inmost, most in- 
terior of the interne, God claims his own. 

3 . = Internal A. 3. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso ix. xl. The Soldan stroue his rage 
interne To satisfie with blood of Christians spild. 1643 
Howell Dodona's Gr. 70 He being a Spirit ought to be 
serv’d in spirit, and chiefly with intern worship. _ 1683 E. 
Hooker Prep. Pordage's Mystic Div. 78 O the incredibl 
intern exercitations and extern exertions of the veri vlsibl 
form of som Persons ! 

B, sb. ‘ An inmate, as of a school ; especially, 
an assistant resident physician or surgeon in a hos- 
pital, usually a student or recent graduate, acting 
in the absence of the attending physician or sur- 
geon.’ U. S. (‘ A recent use from Fr,’, Cent. Diet.'), 

Xnteru (intoun), V. Also 7 interne. [In 
sense i, ad. It. internei'e ‘ to enter, goe, or passe 
in hiternare ' to enter or pearce into ones minde 
secretly’ (Florio, 1598) ; in sense 2, a. F. interne-r 
(i8th c. in Diet. Trivoux) ; these vbs. from It. 
mterno, F. interne : see prec.] 
fl. intr. To enter or pass in ; to become incor- 
porated or united with another being. Obs. 

1606 Bryskett Civ. Life 131 Now wak’d thou art among 
the heau’iily spirits, Where blessed soules interne within 
their maker. . . Seeming to infer that she was now interned or 
become inward in the contemplation of her maker. 

2. trans. To confine within the limits of a coun- 
try, district, or place ; to oblige to reside within 
prescribed limits without permission to leave them. 
Alsoy?^. tlence InteTned a. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 31 Jan. g Certain prisoners in a foreign 
country were described as haying been ‘ interned ’. The 
word, we venture to think, sup^rlies a want. 1867 Standard 
3 June 3/1 All Poles interned in Russia will be allowed to 
return to their homes. 1874 W. E. PIall Rights Neutrals 
ii. 83 To disarm troops crossing the neutral frontier and to 
intern them till the conclusion of peace. 1884 Lowell Wks. 
(1890) yi. 108 Calderon retains a Spanish accent, and is 
accordingly interned (if I may Anglicise a French word) in 
that provincialism which we call nationality. 

3 . To send (merchandise, goods, etc.) into the 
interior of a country. U. S, 

VoL. V. 


Internal (intovnal), a. and sb. [ad. late med. 
L. hiternal-is (f. iniern-us: see -al) : cf. ohs, F. 
hiternel (i5-i6th, c. in Godef.), It. internale 
(Florio). Opposed in all senses to external.^ 

A. adj. 1 . Situated or existing within or in the 
interior of something; of or pertaining to the 
inside (e.g, of the body); inward. 

Internal angle (Geom ) = angle', see Interiou 

A. I. Internal contact : see quot. 1867. 

1390 Spenser P'. Q. in.x. 59 That doth with curelesse care 
consume the hart, . . Cros-cuts the liver with iuternall 
smait. 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart’s Mem. Hist. 39.4, 
I did conjecture that this disease grewe fiom some interuail 
cause. 1660 Barrow Euclid i. Ax. xiii, If a right line BA 
falling on two right lines AD, CB, make the Internal angles 
on the same side, BAD, ABC, less than two right angle.s. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 103 When all natuiallsts shall 
have visited and examined the internal parts [of the countr3']. 
1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreai. (ed. 2) I. 49 The internal 
navigation is conducted by the natives. 1821 J. Q. Adams 
in G. Davies Metr. Syst. in. (1871) 166 The capacity of a 
.ship . . is ascertained by its internal cubical dimensions. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 400 He was tormented by a 
cruel internal disease. r8S7 Smyth S'aitor's IFord-b/e., In- 
ternal contact . . in a transit of Mercuiy or Venus . . occuis 
when the planet is just within the sun’s maigin. 

t). Anat, Situated away from the surface of the 
body, or nearer the median line : in names of ves- 
sels, nerves, etc. correlated with others called ex- 
ternal (see External A. i b). 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (ed. 2) 103 The Internal 
Lateral Ligament has no connection with the articulation of 
the lower jaw. Ibid. 348 'The Internal iliac Vein is formed 
by vesseLs which correspond with the branches of the inteinal 
iliac artery, 1872 Mivart Elem. Anal. 182 On its inner 
side is a piojection called the internal tuberosity. 1881 — 
Cat 213 The Internal Iliac, or hypogastric artery, dips down 
into the pelvis. 

e. Of a remedy : To be taken internally. 

1799 Med. yrnl. II. 300 He recommends external warmth 
..but not internal stimulants. 

2 . Pertaining to the inner nature or relations of 
anything, as distinguished from its relations to 
things external to itself; belonging to the thing or 
subject in itself ; intrinsic. 

Internal evidence'.^ evidence derived fiom what i.s con- 
tained in the thing itself (opp. to external evidence : see 
E-xternal A. 4). 

1607 E. Grimstone tr. GonlaH’s Mem. Hist. 393 This 
made mee to doubt, whether one by internail principles, 
and of their owne corruption; might not become madde. 
.*63* Massinger & Field Fatal Dowry iv. i, All the 
internal quality and habiliment of the soul. 1631 Baxter 
Inf, Baj>t. 73 It is a two-fold reject of one and the same 
Church ; one as to the internal Essence, the other as to the 
external manner of existing. X657 W. Rand tr. Gassendi's 
Life Peiresc I. 132 The internal! goodnesse of the Solidus 
. . decreasing. *769 yunius Lett, xxvii. 127 The conduct 
of this minister carries with it an interna! and convincing 
evidence against him. 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages (1855) I. i. 
t. 2 note. It is by no means deficient in internal probability. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. i. 26 The internal evidence 
for some statements renders them highly probable, 

b. Of or pertaining to the domestic affairs of a 
country, as distinguished from its relations with 
foreign countries. 

2793-8 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (1837) I. 3 Internal 
tranquillity prevailed throughout the Company’s possessions. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 132 The colony had its own 
internal disputes, both national and religious, i860 Motley 
Netherl. (i868) II. ix. 60 To glance at the internal politics 
of the Republic. 2873 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 243 
In the task of defence against foreign foes and in the main- 
tenance of internal peace. 

c. Of a student ; That has studied in one of the 
colleges of a university, as distinguished from an 
external student who is examined by the university 
but has studied elsewhere. 

1898 Daily News 20 July 6/3 Sir A. Rollit also tried to get 
rid of the words ‘Each certificate and diploma shall state 
whether the candidate has passed as an internal or as an 
external student 

3 . Of or belonging to the inner nature or life of 
man ; pertaining to the mind or soul ; mental or 
spiritual; inwaid; subjective. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxiv. {title), Of the five internall 
wittes. 2608 D. T. Ess. Pol. tf Mor. 15 h, Passions ate 
certaine internall acts, and operations of our soule. a 2632 
Drayton Q. Margaret to Dc Let Poole ii No object 
greets my soules internall eies, But divinations of sad Trage- 
dies. 2671 Milton 1334 Regard thj'self; this 

will offend them highly. Sams. Myself! my conscience, 
and internal peace. 2764 Goldsm. Trav. 270 Praise too 
dearly lov'd, or warmly sought, Enfeebles all internal 
Strength of thought. 1869 _J. Martineau Ess. II. no Sen- 
sations and ideas are both internal. 

+ 4 . Intimate. Obs. rai-e ~ 

2616 Bullokar, Isdernall, inward : verie deerely es- 
teemed, or familiar with one. ' 

B. sb. 1 . pi. The inward parts or organs ; ‘ in- 
wards entrails. 

2834 Jas. Wilson Lei.'m Mem. v. (1839) 177 We. .counted 
his teeth and compared his internals with those of the 
common species. 

1 2 . Med. (usually in //.) A medicine or remedy 
to be taken internally. Obs. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 361/1 It is mostly used 
as an Internal in the Venereal Disease and all its Retinue. 
1704 F. Fuller Med, Gymn. Prefi (1711) 2 Internals do 
indeed make up the far greatest part of the Means of Cure. 
Ibid. (1718) 4 Without the Use of Internals. 


3 . Something belonging to the thing in itself; 
an intrinsic or essential attribute, quality, etc. 
(Usually, now always, va.pL) 

1632 Gaule Magnstrom. 80 Why should the planets have 
such influences upon externalls and accidentalls, that had 
none upon the internalls and esseiuialls ? 1697 ti. Burgos- 
dicius his Logic i. xviii. 71 The Internal of Oratoiy is to 
speak Ornately, and Accommodately to peisuade ; the Kx- 
ternal to persuade. 1709 SACiirvcRELL Sejm. 5 Nov. 10 
The Exterior Fences to Guard the Intern.als of Religion. 
1884 Chr. CojJimvv. 20 Mar. 536/2 The leal sweets of life. . 
belong to the internals and subjectives of existence. 

t 4 , (Usually in //.) The inner nature, soul, 
spirit. Obs. 

m63S Naunton Eragm. Reg. (Arb.) 15 As for externals 
she was full blown, .so was she for her inteinals giown ripe, 
and seasoned with adversity. 2631 tr. Life P'atker Sarpi 
(1676) 102 The Father Fulgentio that undeistood the inter- 
nals of the Father by a long practise. 17.. tr. Svvedett- 
borg's Nezu yerns. § 223 Man is so created, that as to his 
internal he cannot die. 

Hence Inte’rnalness, inwardness (Bailey vol, 
II, 1727). . 

Xnternallty (inlamrediti). [f. prec. : see 
-ITY.] The quality or fact of being internal ; in- 
wardness. 

2813 W. Tavlor Ej/g. Synojiyms 193 The inter nality of .ac- 
tion which accompanies the .signification of the woi'd [gjwi]. 
1877 Huxley Anat. Dev. Anim. viii. 473 All ligaments are 
external, and their internality or externality is in respect of 
the hinge line. 1895 J. Kidd Moral. ,<i- Relig. vi. 233 What 
specially concerns us meanwhile is the internality of these 
ideals, the fact that both lie within the self. 

b. with pL An internal quality or characteristic. 
1879 Momerie PersoJiality iv. (1886) 103 It is inconceiv- 
able how any number of associated internalities can ever 
produce the idea of externality. 

Internalization (int3i.mM3izi?''j3n). [f. ne.'it 
-1- -ATiON.] The action or process of internalizing ; 
an instance of this. 

1883 Century JlVng. 479 Beauty is the joyful internalisation 
of outwardness. 1890 J. H. Stirling Gijpoj'd Lect. iv. 69 
Nature is but the exteriialization of thought : — thought but 
the internalization of Nature. 

Xnternalize (intsMnabiz), v. [f. Internal 
+ -IZE.] Hans. To malce internal ; to give an 
inward or subjective character to. 

1884 Chicago Advance 14 Feb., Many of us. .internalize it 
[leligion] too much. 

Xnternally (inta-mali), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2 ,] In an internal manner ; inwardly. 

1 . In, on, or with lespect to, the inside or interior 
(of a country, a house, etc., or esp. of the body). 

2397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirurg. 14/1 A wounde, 
cleansed, as well externalise as inUrnallye. _ 2660 R. Cokf. 
Power Siibj. 71 By which [military discipline] nations 
are protected from foreign enemies, .religion, justice, peace, 
learning &c. are intern.Tlly preserved. 2758 Wright in 
Phil. Trans. L, 598 Salt of steel, taken internally. 1831 R. 
Knox CloQuei's Anat. 267 This muscle., is situated inter- 
imlly of the preceding and above it. 1866 J. G, Munriiv 
Comm, Exod. xxvi, i The mansion, .consists internally of 
a pavilion or set of ten curtains. 

2 . With lespect to the inner nature or relations 
of anything, esp. the internal affaiis of a country, 
a state, etc. 

1791 Burke Th. French Aff. Wks. VII. 54 There never 
was seen so strong a government internally as that of the 
French municipalities. i8z6 Digby Broadst. Hoji. (1829) I. 
I. 251 Foreign enemies.. to be prevented from preying upon 
each internally agitated state. 2864 Bowen Logic iv. 93 
A Concept is internally Distinct when we can fully enume- 
rate and clearly distinguish from each other all its original 
and essential Marks. 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. I. iii. 105 
Such communities., were, .internally self-governed from the 
beginning. 

3 . Ill, or with respect to, the mind or soul ; men- 
tally or spiritually. 

2646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vir. iv. 345 That which is 
internally presented unto the understanding. 2663 Mall 
Offer F. Help 93 Satan works externally , . but lust inter- 
nally. 2766 Goldsm, Vic. PF. xxiv. Would you have me 
applaud to the world what my heart must Internally con- 
demn? 2872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/. -t. vi, (1885) 136, 
I smiled internally. 

Internarial (intsmeii'rin), a. Anat. [f. In- 
ter- 4 a -t- L. nari-s nostril -h -AL.] Situated 
between the nostrils. 

1866 Owen in Reader No. 163. 152/2 This internarial 
tubercle. 

Internasal (int3.!niei-zffi), a. Anat. [f. Inter- 
4a + L. nas-us nose: see Nasal.] Situated be- 
tween the divisions of the nose, or the nostrils : 
= prec. ; more properly Intbanasal. 

2866 Owen in Reader No. 163. 152/2 Upon the internasal 
tubercle, 1878 Bell Gegenbaur's Comp. Anat. 546 The inter- 
nasal septum, .separates the nasal cavity into two portions. 

Internation (intamJ^'lan). tl.s. [n. of action 
from Intern z*.] The action of ‘ interning ’ : see 
Intern v, 3. 

2883 U. S. Cons. Rep. No. ssi- 282 (Cent.) Importations 
and internations which are made from the ist of April . . 
through the frontier custom-house of Paso del Norte. 

International (intsmEe-Janal) ,a. (sb.) [Inter- 

4. ] Existing, constituted, or carried on between 
different nations; pertaining to the relations be- 
tween nations. 

2780 Eentham Princ. Legist, xvii. § 25 The law may he 
referred to the head , .of jurisprudence. Note. 
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The word international, it must he acknovvdedged, is a new 
one; though, it is hoped, sufBciently analogous and_ intel- 
ligible. It i.s calculated to express, in a more significant 
way, the branch of law which goes commonly^ under the 
name of the laiv pf nations. iSor W. Tavloh in Slonihly 
/l/rig. XI. 646 A. Comprehensive System of Civic Moiality 
and International Obligation. 1814 Scott Wav. vi, Without 
being aware that the payment was an international concern. 
1838-9 Hallam Hut Lit. II. II. iv. § 86. 173 The gi eat 
science of international law, the determining authoiity in 
questionsof rightbetween independent states. 1861 Goschrn 
For. Excli. II The first element which we have to consider 
in discussing the Foreign Exchanges is to be found in 
international indebtedness. i86i &igineer _ XI. 94/3 The 
Commissioners for the International Exhibition of iSde pro- 
pose to invite.. tenders for the erection of the buildings. 
187a Daily Neius 3 Oct. 2 What was international Iaw?_ It 
was once very happily defined in the Times as the limit of 
the conscience of the strongest. 1888 Pall Mall G, 22 June 
6/2 An International yacht race was decided yesteiday at 
Amsterdam in the North Sea. 

b. (with capital /.) Belonging to the Inter- 
national 'Working Men’s Association, a society 
founded in London in 1864, with the object of 
uniting the working classes of all countries in the 
promotion of their interests by political action. 

1880 WooLSEY Communisni 4 Socialism 133 The essence 
of the International movement was a federal association, 
a combination of movements in part already begun, with 
the social end in view of raising the operatives up over 
against the employers and capitalists. 1881 T. Kirkup in 
F.ncycl.Brit. XIll. 189/1 The International Working Men's 
Association, commonly called the ‘International’, was formed 
at London in 1864. 1887 Ibid. XXII. 215/1 In 1869 they 
founded the ‘ social democratic working men's party ', and., 
sent repiesentatives to the International congress at Basel. 

B. sb. a. A person, belonging to two different 
nations {e.g. native of one and resident in another) ; 
one who takes part in an international contest. 

1870 Pall Mall G. 8 Dec. 12 The bitterness against the 
neutrals Is fearful, and will make the social position of all 
internationals very painful. 189S IFesim. Gas. 7 Feb. 7/2 
He has already taken part in eight international matches. 
This does not, of course, compare with the record of several 
other internationals. 

b. (with capital /.) = International Working 
Men’s Association ; see A. b ; also, a member or 
adherent of this. 

1872 Mbs. Lynn Linton Joshua Davidson 153 In the 
International and in other political societies which .abound 
among the working men. 1887 T. Kirkup in Encycl. Brit. 
XXII. 214/1 Of the International RIarx was the inspiring 
and controlling head from the beginning. 

luterua'tionalism. [f- prec. -h -ism.] In- 
ternational character or spirit ; the principle of 
community of interests or action between different 
nations ; sj>ec. (with capital /) the doctrine or 
principles of the International Working Men’s 
Association. 

T877 M. M. GRA.itv Snn-Maid .\i, Its internationalism was 
the feature that struck you first. 1886 Pali Mall G. 26 Aug. 
3/a If this should be the sole fiuit of this year's conference 
the interests of internationalism in labour will have been 
v^ery considerably advanced. 1888 Sir C. RIoncrieff ilu'd, 
ii Sept. 4/1 On a par with most of the others which inter- 
nationalism has devised for the welfare of Egypt. 1893 
'P/linker VIII. 536 Internationalism is the only virtue that 
comports with peace. 1898 Daily News 27 July 6/2 The 
jDreacher of the Four Commandments (non-Resistance, Chas- 
tity, Labour, Universal Brotherhood, otherwise Interna- 
tionalism.). 

Interna -tionalist. [f. ns prec. -i- -ist.] a. 
An advocate of or believer in internationalism ; 
spec, a member of or sympathizer Tvith the Inter- 
national Working Men’s Association, b. One 
versed in international law. 

^864 Webster, Intern aiionalisi, one who advocates the 
principles of international law. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ. 
(ed s) II, xi. 285 The Idea most prevalent amongst Inter- 
nationalists, and other modern Socialists, is the immediate 
purchase of the land by the state, N. Brit. Rev. 

tO,), In the day,s of Elizabethj the publicists of England, 
both as constitutionalists and internationalists, in so far as 
international law was then understood, had nothing to fe.Tr 
from a comparison with their continental rivals, 

Intemationa'lity. [f, as prec. + -my.] In- 
ternational quality, condition, or character. 

_ 1864 Daily Tcl, 7 June, Of course, a French race-course 
is not like an English one, Interiiationality is not yet so 
perfect. i88x T. Hardy Laodicean III. vi. v. 262 From a 
representative of the new aristocracy of interaationality to 
a lepresentative of the old aristocracy of exclusiveness. 1881 
J. Paget Addr. Intern. Med. Congr. in Nature No, 614. 
308 Let our internationality he a clear abiding sentiment, 
to be, as now, declared and celebrated at appointed times, 
but never to be forgotten. 

luterna'tioualize, o- [f. as prec. + -ize.] 
trans. To render international in character or use ; 
spec, in mod. Politics^ to bring (a country, territory, 
etc.) under the combined government or protection 
of two or more different nations. 

1B64 Webster, IniemaiionaKze, to make international; 
to cause to affect or pertain to the mutual relations of two 
or more nations ; as, to internationalize a war. 1883 Can- 
iemk Rev, June 769 An earnest appeal to the Government 
at Berlin to unite with England in internationalizing the 
Congo. 1884 19//X Cent Oct. 627 Comte, Mill, and Herbert 
Spencer have internationalised the word [Sociology]. X885 
S/eclatog 30 May 693/2 The Suez Canal must be inter- 
nationalised and confided to the Khedive, 1897 Stead in 
CoHiemp. Rev. Sept. 431 An internationalising of the eoples 
. .based not on competition but on co-operation. 
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Hence Interna'tionaliza'tion, the action of in- 
ternationalizing. 

1871 Conieinp. Rev. Dec. 95 Internationalisation is even 
now a great, though as yet but insufficiently recognised 
actuality. 1882 E. Dicey in n^th Cent. Aug. 173 Theintei- 
nationalisation, if I may use the word, of Egypt. 1884 Times 
(weekly ed ) 31 Oct. 19/2 Questions affecting the inter- | 
nationalization of the Congo, the Niger, and other fields of 
commerce. 

Interna'tioiially, ad-v. [f. ns piec. + -i.y 2.] 

In an international manner; between or among 
different nations ; with reference to the mutual 
relations of two or more nations. 

1864 Adm. Fitzboy in Lcis. Hour 32/2 Internationally 
there is now.. regular meteorologic correspondence. 1883 
Sir C. Dilke Sp. Ho. Conun. ii May, They had no 
case internationally against the Government of Spain. 
i8gi Law Times XCI. 225/1 A contract by a foreigner 
with a rebel State which has not been iiitei nationally recog- 
nised. 

Interne, variant of Intern a. 
t Internecate, z;. Ohs. rare—^. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. itiiemecdre to kill off, destroy.] (See qnot.) 
So t Interneca'tion. 

1623 CocKERAM, Internecate, to kill all. I^tteniecaiion, 
a slaughter where none escape. 

Interneciary (int3rnz"Jiari), a. rare, [f. L. 
intern eci-uni (see below) -h -ARY.] = Internecine. 
1846 WoHcrsT ER cites Mackintosh. 

Internecilial (intame-sinal), a. rare. [f. L, 
internecln-us Internecine -1- -al.] Destructive, 
deadly; = Internecine i. Inie?'necmai war,\va.x 
to the death. 

1846 Worcester cites Qn. Rev. i86z Mcrivale Rotn. 
Enip. (1865) VII. lx. 260 The Jews could not have main- 
tained their internecinal war against Rome, had not their 
.social system been very different. 1875 — Gen. Hist Rome 
Ixx. C1877) 575 He proclaimed internecinal war against the 
Christian Society. 

Internecine (intomrsin, -sain), a. [ad. L. 
interiiecin-iis murderous, destructive, f. interneci- 
slatigbler, destruction, f. zVzt'mzffaz'e : see next. 
App. first used as a rendering of L. inierneclmim bellmn, 
in Butler's Hudibias (to which also is due the unetymo- 
logical_ pronunciation, instead of inie'rnecine). On this 
authoiity entered by Johnson in his Dictionaiy, with an 
incorrect explanation, due to a.s.sociation with woids like 
interchange, intercom mnnion, etc. in which inte^-- has the 
force of ‘mutual) ‘each other'. From J. the word has 
come into later dictionaries and 19th c. use, generally in 
tlie Johnsonian sense.] 

1 . orig. Deadly, destructive, characterized by 
great slaughter. Internecine zvar, war for the 
sake of slaughter, war of extermination, war to 
the death. 

1663BUTLER Hud. I. i. 774 Th’iEgyptians wors'hipp’d Dogs, 
and for Their Faith made internecine ied. 1674 fierce and 
zealous] war. 1843 Gladstone Glean. V. i. 60 Rome has 
written on her banners, .the alternatives only of internecine 
war or absolute surrender. 1853 Kingsley Hypatia Pref. 9 
Contending against that Gospel in which it had recognised 
. .its internecine foe, 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 170 The 
war was henceforward, m the literal sense of the word, 
internecine. 

2 . esp. (In modern use.) Mutually destructive, 
aiming at the slaughter or destraction of each 
other. 

.* 7 SS Johnson, Diternecine, endeavouring mutual destruc- 
tion. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 . iii, iv, The real death- 
grapple of war and internecine duel, Greek meeting Greek. 
1859 Tennent Ceylon II. 24 An internecine war now raged 
for years_ in Ceylon. 1868 Kingsley Ckrisim. Day 62 
living things Compete in internecine greed. 1875 B&nnett 
& Dyer Sacks' Bot. 833 ‘ The internecine war ’, he [Niigeli] 
says, ‘ is obviously most severe between the species and 
races that are most neai ly related '. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. 

I. 556 Eight thousand Zealots, wlio stabbed each other in 
internecine massacre. 

Internecion (intanu-j™)- pare. [ad. L. in- 
ternecion-ein massacre, slaughter, f. interneedre to 
kill, destroy, f. inter (as in interire to perish, in- 
terficcre to destroy) -h weean? to kill.] Destruction, 
slaughter, massacre. 

x6io Bp. Carleton ynrisd. 240 Hauing had their whole 
army brought vnto Internecion at Abdua. 1658 Phillips, 
Internecion, a making a universal slaughter, or utter de- 
.stroying, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. ix. 215 By the 
Spaniards in the We.st Indies, the numbers of Internecions 
and Slaughters would exceed all Arithmetical Calculation, 
b. iniprop. Mutually deadly conflict. 

1893 Westm. Gaz. ig June 2/1 Unless biassed by such 
paltry prejudice a.s that of religious or racial internecion. 
Internecive (intainrsiv), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
temeclvns, a (scribal) var. of internecTmis Inter- 
necine.] = Internecine 2. 

18x9 Syd. Smith Wks. (1859) I. 255/2 An internecive war 
between the gamekeepers and marauders of game. 1^7 
Grote Greece n. xxxi. IV. 210 The precise index of that 
growing internecive hostility. 1853 G. S. Faber Reviv. Fr, 
Entp SI The latter scenes of this internecive war. 

tlnterne'Ct, v, Ohs. [ad. L. internect-ere 
to bind to each other, f. inter between -)- iiectUre 
to tie, knot.] trans. To interconnect. (In qnot, 
humorously pedantic.) So f Interne-xion, -ne- c- 
tion Obs., mutual connexion ; interconnexion. 

i 6 S 4 W. Mountagoe Devout Ess, 11. iv. § x. 54 He 
coupled his own goodness and man,s evils, by so admirable 
an mternection that ev’n the worst parts of the chain drew 
some good after them. 1708 Motiku.x Rabelais v. xxiii, 


Your frequently experimented Industiy_ internected with 
peidiligent Sedulity, and sedulous Perdiligence. 

Internet : see Inter- pref. i b. 

Internetiral (intamiuoTal), a. {sbi) Anal, and 
Zool. [f. Inter- 4 a -t- Gr. vevpov nerve ; see 
Neural.] ‘Situated between nerves, or between 
neural spines or arches ’ (Spd. Soc. Lex.) ; applied 
ipec. to the dermal spines or bones suppoiting the 
dorsal fin-rays in fishes (cf. Istebspinal), b. as 
sb. (y 5 /.)=Interneural spines. 

1846 [see iNTr.RH/cMtL]. 1854 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Giro. 
Sc., Organ. Nat. 1 . 182 The lest of the fins are single and 
median in position, and are due to folds of the skin, in which 
certain dermal bones are developed for their sup;3ort. .those 
along the upper surface of the fish are called ‘ jnteineuial 
.spines’., those on the under surface are the ‘ interhseraal 
spines ’. x88o Gunther Fishes 53 A series of flat spines 
called mterneurals, to which the spines and rays of the dorsal 
fins aie articulated, are supported by the neural spines. 

t Interne'X, ». Obs. rare. [f. L. iiiternex-, 
ppl. stem of inierneetcre to bind together ; cf. 
annex, cottnex.'] =Inteeneot v. 

1x1618 Sylvester Panaretns 725 Their Vice and Vertues 
them so iuter-nex, That scaice can one distinguish their 
Effects. 

t Internigrant, a. Obs. [ad. L. internigrdnt- 
em ppl. a., from a verbal type ^internigrare to be 
black at intervals.] So Internigra'tion. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Internigrant, having black intei- 
laced among other colours. 1658 Phillips, Iniernigration, 
a mingling of black. 

t lute'Mlity. Ohs. rare. [f. L. intern-ns In- 
ternal -1- -ITY ; cf. exiernity.'] The quality of 
being internal, inwardness ; something internal. 

1760-72 H. Brooke A’fo/ of Qual. (1792) V. 189 The in- 
ternity of his ever-living light kindled up an externity of 
corpoial irradiation. 

Internment (into'mment). [f. Intern v. 2 
+ -iiENT.] The action of ‘interning’; confine- 
ment within the limits of a country or place. 

1870 spectator 24 Dec. 1534 Two months' imprisonment 
or internment in a fortress. iZjy. Daily News 30 Jan., It 
may be hoped that internment in their own capital is all 
the confinement the army of Paris will have to .submit to. 
Interne-, mod. combining adverbial form of 
L. interims Internal : as in Interno-medial 
(int 5 'jnPirardial),Interuo-me-dian, adjs, Entom., 
situated within the median vein or nervure, or be- 
tween the internal and median nervures, of the wing. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. III. 374 Anal Area. All that 
part of the wing which in Diptera lies between the interno- 
medial nervure . . and the posterior maigin. Ibid, 376 The 
Interno-medial Nervure. The fourth principal nervure. 

Internodal (intsinffu'dal), a. Bot, and Zool. 
[f. Inter- 4a-i-L. nodtis {\-gnddtts) knot, Node: 
cf. nodal.} Situated between nodes ; belonging to 
or constituting an internode. 

183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 167 The vascular con- 
nection of the inteinodal spaces. 1853 G. Johnston Nat. 
Hist. E. Bord. I. 86 He who is musically inclined converts 
an internodal piece \sE Angelica sylvestris) into a whistle 
or flute. 

Interuode (i'nla.xnffiid). [ad. L. internodinm 
(see below).] 

1 . Bot. "rhat part of a stem or bianch intervening 
between two of the nodes or knots from which the 
leaves arise. 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. 4S6 Canes, so big, that they can 
make as many Bairels of them, as they have internodes or 
Joynts, i7Z7_BRADLEYZfi®w, s.v. Cnrnaiiou, Cutting 
half thro’ a joint, and splitting the Internode upwards half 
way to the other Joint above it. 1863 Darwin in Life 
(1892) 314 The climbing of all plants yet examined is the 
simple result of the spontaneous circulatory moyement of 
the upper internodes. 

2 . Zool. and Anat, A slender part (as a bone, or 
a portion of the neural cord of an arthropod, or of 
the stem of a polyzoan) intervening between two 
nodes or joints ; each bone of a finger or toe. 

1722 Quincy Le.v, Physico-Med. (ed. 2) 2 Descending 
over the first Internode of the said Finger. 1744 Parsons 
Muscular Motion i. 26 note in Phil. Trans. XLIII, That 
they divide them [muscular fibres] thus into Bladders ‘at 
equal Internodes, we must deny. 1826 Kirby & Sp. En- 
tomol. IV. xxxvii. 9 At the union of the [neural] chords . . a 
knot or ganglion is usually formed, and an alternate succes- 
sion of internodes and ganglions commonly follows to the 
end. 1870 Rolleston Anivi. Life 73 The Polyzoary is plant- 
like, erect, calcareous, dividing dichotomously, the inter- 
nodes articulating by flexible chitinous bands. 1885 F. 
Warner Phys. Expression ix. 155 The individual bones of 
the fingers and thumb are termed ‘internodes '. 
t Interno’dial, a. obs. rare, [f. next + -AL.] 
= Internodal. So k Intemo'dian a. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 270 Its root extends itself 
with internodian genicles. x6s8 Sru T. Browne Gant. 
Cyrus iii. 158 The internodial parts of Vegetables ., are 
contrived with more uncertainty. 

II Internodium (intamffu'diiPm). PI. -ia. Now 
rare. [L., f. inter between -f nddns knot ; cf. in- 
tercohmniwn, interlunhim, etc. : see Inter- 3.] 
=Intebnode. {erron. 

1644 Evelyn Diary 17 Nov., At the internodium of the 
transept ri.ses y“ cupola. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 31 
The Wa.sp-Locust , . hath two horns, made of five or six 
internodium’s very pretty to behold. i68x tr. Willis' Rem. 
Med. JFks. Vocah., Iniemodia, between the joynts or 
knots, as the .spaces in a ratoon cane between the joynts or 
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kiiotis. 1699 'Misaurus' Honour Coni in IIa> 4 . Misc. 
uSop) 11 . .|7_\Vhen that same tophous mass shall lodge in 
the Iiitetnodia of your Woi ship's bones. 1856-8 W. Clark 
Van dor Hoeven's Zool. I. Sj bhaft with jointed a.\isj nodes 
homy .. internodia stony. 

Interixudear (-niz^'khai), a. Anat. [In- 
TBU-4a.] a. Situated between nuclei, b. Situ- 
ated between the two nuclear layers of the retina. 

1878 A. M. Hamilton Nerv. Dix. 274 The internucIe.Tr 
spaces vveie filled vvith wavy connective tissue. 1881 Mi- 
vAut Cat 293 The intev-granulai, oi internucleav layet. 

t I'llternunce Ohs. Also -nonce, [a. F. 

inlcnionce (ib-iyth c. in llatz.-Darni.), ad. L. in- 
tcrnuntius l^-mtncitis) : see Internuncius.] = In- 
ternuncio. 

1647 Ham.mond Power of Keys iv. too He was call’d .. 
Apostolus also, an inteicessor oi- inleniunce betwixt them. 
i66i Evelyn Fumifugiuut hlisc. Wtit. (1805) i. 217 'the 
inteniunce and Interpreter of pi udence. 1686 Expos. Doctr. 
Ch. Eng. x.x.xiv, Complaint was made . . first to the Inter- 
nonce, then to his Holiness himself. [1847 Disracli Tan- 
trod VI. xi, I shall make a repiesentation to the Intci nonce 
at Stambooh] 

tl-nternunce Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inier- 
nuntittm medium, means : see piec.] Medium of 
intercommunication. 

1674 Evelyn Navig. C. § 19 Intelligence is convey'd 
by the Inter-nunce of Pidgeons trained up for the puipose. 

Internuncial (int3Jn»-nJ'al), a. [f. as next 
-f-AL.] Flaying the function of conveying mes- 
sages between two parties, etc. ; used fig. of the 
nerves as the organs of communication between 
different parts of the system. 

184s Todd & Bowman Phys. Anat. I. 203 The threads of 
fibrous matter which pass to or from it are called nerves. 
'J'he latter are internuncial in their office. j86o Srenclh 
Ess., Social 0 _rg. I. 303 In the simplest organisms, there is 
no ‘Intel nuncial apparatus’ as Hunter styled the nervous 
system. 1874 CARrENriiit Ment. Phys. i. ii. § 44 (1879) 44 
A Nervous system, whose action may be purely intei- 
nuncial, — that of calling forth Muscular movements in re- 
spondence to the impressions made by external agencies. 

Internu'nciary, a. rare, [f. L. inter minti-us 
(see below) -l- -aby.j Of or pertaining to an inter- 
nuncio, messenger, or interpreter. 

1847 Blackw. Mag. LXI. 314 He interlarded his inter- 
inmciary discourse with a continual annotation of asides. 

Internunciate (-mz'njw't), v. rare~°. [f. 
ppl. stem of L. iniernuntidre (-nuncidre) to send 
messengers to and fro between.] intr. To convey 
messages between two parties. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., I nicrnunciate, to go in message 
between two parties. 

So Internunoia’tion {rare “ 0) ; Internu’ncia- 
tory «., relating to the conveyance of messages. 

1658 Phillips, Intemnniiation, a going or sending of a 
message between several parties. 1890 Dakyns Xenophon 
I_. p. exxi, notti All these internunciatory stories reveal a 
sideofGreek character., which I hardly know how to name. 

t Internu'liciess. obs. rare, [irreg. f. In- 
tisrnunceI or Intebnunoio + -ess.] A female in- 
ternuncio or messenger. 

c i6_ii Chapman /Had xv. 140 Iris that had place Of inter- 
nunciess from the Gods. 

Intern.'aucio (int9.m»'njiu). Also 7 -tio. [ad. 
It, intermmzio , in Florio interimntio ‘ a messenger 
that goeth betweene man and man ’ ; ad. L. inter- 
nuntius {^mmeius') : see next.] 

1 . A messenger between two parties. 

1641 Milton Aniniadv. xiii. Wks. (1831) 243 They oiiely 
are the internuntios or the go-betweens of this trim devis’d 
mummery, a t 6$6 XJsshek Ami. (1638) 428 Thoas. .being 
sent from Rhodes by DinonTo Perseus as an iiiternuncio. 
1769 Burke Corr. (1844) 1 . 196 Townshend being a mutual 
fiiend, and having been, .an internuncio between you. 

2 . An official representative or ambassador of the 
Pope at a foreign court in an interval during which 
there is no nuncio, or at a minor court to which no 
nuncio is sent. 

1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 11. in. 204 The Abbot was de- 
clar’d Internuntio to Brussels. i68z News fr. France 37 
The Old resolute Pope sent a Courier to France to the In- 
ternuntio with a Bull of Excommunication. 1705 Land. 
Gaz. No. 4130/2 The Pope’s Inter-Nuncio, who resides at 
Brussels, is lately come hither. 1892 J. Morris Cal/i. Eng. 
21 The Inteniuncio at Brussels wrote to the Propaganda. 

3 . A minister representing a government, esp. 
that of Austria, at the Ottoman Porte. 

1700 RvcAUT/f/jA Turks III. 195 The Polish Inter-nuntio, 
who from the beginning of the War had been kept under 
restraint at Constantinople, was now upon exchange for a 
Turk of quality, again set at Liberty. 1815 Tweddell's 
Rem. 316 note, 'The Austrian minister residing at the 0 th- 
man Porte, with the peculiar title of ‘ Internuncio ’. 

Hence Internu'ncioship, the office or function 
of an internuncio or go-between. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) V. 6 Several billets 
passed between us,, by the internmicioship of Dorcas. 

II Internu'ucius. [L. in med. spelling, for 
cl.L. intermmtius, f. inter between -h minthis 
messenger.] =prec. i. 

167s Brooks Gold, Key Wks. 1867 V. 176 They desired an 
Internuncius, a man like themselves, who might be as a 
mediator to go betwixt God and them. i8zs R. Cuthbcrt- 
soN Led. Revelation i. 10 No ordinary minister . . ever occu- 
pied the place of an internuncius between Christ and other 
prophets. 1867 Legge Confucius 244 Trying to see 
the master without using the services of an internuncius. 


Iiltei’miptial (intamu-pjal), a. [f. Inter- 2 
or 4 I- 1 .,, niiftioe nuptials, niairiage : cf. ntipiial.'\ 

1 . Pertaining to intermairiage. 

1850 Grote Greece 11. Ivii. VII. 197 A quaircl. .about .some 
alleged wiong in cases of internuptial connection. 

2 . Intervening between two marriages or mairicd 
states. 

1885 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) XL. 257/1 Some few months 
of his internupti.al disconsolateness. 1896 Edin. Rev. July 
63 _ During the internuptial period some insight can be 
gained into the character of Sheridan, 
t Internu’ptials, sb. pi. Obs. [f. as prec., 
a.heT nuptials.] ^Intermabriage ib. 

1654 H. L’Estuange C/tas. J (1655) 7, I have heard some 
.. passionately ascribe Englands calamities to those intei- 
nuptials, and fetch that ireful stroke of divine lustice. .fiom 
his marrying a Lady of nris-belief. 

Interoceanic (i ntariJuJ/iicnik), a. [iNTEli- 
4 b.] Situated between oceans ; connecting two 
oceans, as a strait or canal. 

i8ss Hyde Clarke Eng-. Diet., Interoceanic. 1856 Sat. 
Rev. II. 651/1 Englishmen ought to anticipate the difficulty 
by insisting on due secuiity for the Inter-Oceanic passage. 
1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Interoceanic, lying between 
two seas ; a communication connecting two oceans — as a 
railway, road, etc. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus App. 573 
[They] had been misled by the broad estuary of the La 
Plata to think that it was really an inter-oceanic passage. 

Interocular, -olivary: see Inter- 6 . 
Interopercle (imtariopD'jk’l). rare~^. Angli- 
cized form of Interopercdlum, 
Interopercular (intariupa-jkizzlai), a. Ich- 
thyol. [f. next -i- -AB ; cf. opercular.] Belonging 
to, or of the nature of, an interoperculum ; chiefly 
in interoperciilar /wze = Iiitebopehoulum. 

1854 Owen Skel. <5- Teeth in Ci-rc. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 178 
The appendage in question consists of four bones ; the one 
articulated to the tympanic pedicle is called ‘ preoperculav ’ 

. . ; the other three are, counting downwards, the ‘ opercular’, 

. . the ‘ subopercular . . the ‘ interopercular ’. 1897 Gunther 
in Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 700 Part of the interopercular 
margin is spiny. 

II Interoperculum (imtariopb-ikizzlym). fc/i- 
thyol. [Inter- 2 b.] One of the four bones norm- 
ally forming the gill-covcr, esp. in teleostean and 
ganoid fishes ; itsually situated below the prseoper- 
culum, and partly between this on one side and the 
operculum and suhopercultim on the other. 

i8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. iSyx DARWiN Desc. Man II . 
xii. 10 The male has its mouth and interopeiculum fringed 
with a Beard of stiff hairs. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson 
Anim. Life 93 A series of membrane bones well developed 
in Teleostei and Ganoidei are attached to the posteiior edge 
of the liyomandibular and quadrate bones. These are the 
prae-operculum, the operculum, the sub-operculum, and the 
inter-operculum. They close in laterally the branchial cavity. 

luteroptic, -oscillate : see Inter- 6, i b. 
Interorlbital (intsrip-ibital), a. Anat. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the eye-sockets. 

1852 Dana Crust, i. 420 Front abruptly narrower than inter- 
orbital breadth. 1859 R.F.Burton Centr. Afr. in yrnl. Gcog. 
Soc. XXIX. 314 The bridge of the nose is rarely flat, though 
not without a deepening in the interorbital portion, and the 
eyes are wide apart. 1880 Gunther Fishes 38 The space 
across the forehead, between the orbits, is called the inter- 
orbital space. 

Interosculant (intarip-skiz/lant), a. [Inteb- 
2a: cf. next.] Interosciilating ; forming a con- 
necting link (see quot). 

1855 Kingsley Glaucus, Peachia hasiata, Belonging to 
what the long-word-makers call an ‘ interosculant ’ group, 
— a party of genera and species which connect families 
scientifically far apart. 

Interosculate (intarip-skhzp't), v. [f. Intek- 
I b -1- Osculate, f. L. dsculdre, -an, to kiss.] intr. 

a. To interpenetrate or inosculate with each other, 

b. To form a connecting link between two groups 
(as between different genera or species of animals 
or plants). 

1882 in Ogilvie (Annandalel. x 88 g Trans. Geol. Soc. go 
Caverns which have yielded palaeolithic tools interosculating 
with lelics of several extinct Mammalian species. 1896 G. 
Allen in IVesim, Gaz. 18 Dec. 1/3 ‘ Sir Nicholas Lombard’s 
set’ forms a well-marked nucleus in the interosculating 
system of London Society. 

Interosculation (imtaripskiY^le'-Jan). [n. of 
action from prec.] The action or fact of inter- 
osculating. a. Interpenetration of two things or 
sets of things ; inosculation, b. Connexion of two 
things (e.g. distinct species) by something inter- 
mediate. 

1883 G. Allen in Knowledge 6 July 1/2 The hawkweeds. . 
di.splay just this close interosculation of species. 1889 Geikie 
in Nature ig Sept. 487/2 The dovetailing and interoscu- 
lation of boulder-clay with aqueous deposits are explained 
by the relation of the ice to the surface over which it flowed. 

Interosseal (intarip-sfal), a. Anat, [f. as next 
-h-AL.] =next. 

1805 Carlisle in PMl. Trans. XCVI. 11 Interosseal 
muscle.s, which close the rays. 1831 R. Knox Cloquet's 
Anat. 694 The Interosseal Artery. .comes from the posterior 
p.Trt of the ulnar, .and is always of considerable size. 

Interosseous (intari^i-szas), a. Anat, [f. In- 
ter- 4 a -f L. os, OSS- hone, osse-us hony -h -ous. 
Cf. mod.L. interossei pi. the interosseous muscles.] 
Situated between bones; said of various ligaments, 
muscles, nerves, and vessels. 


174s t'l d. Trant. XLlH. 40S The iiitei o'-seou‘. Ligament 
of the Oi Pubis. 1759 Jbiii. LI. 783 , 1 afterwaids electrified 
..the inteiossemis mtisdes. 1840 G, V. Ellis Anat. 428 
The posterior interosseous aitcry, arising from the common 
interosseous trunk opposite the tubercle of the radius in the 
front of the forearm, passes to the posteiior p.iit above the 
interosseou.s membrane. 1872 Mivart Elem. Anat. 303 
The fibula and the interosseous ineinhianc connecting that 
bone with the tibia. 

Interpage (mt3.ip,j'-dg), 27 . [Inter- i.] iran.s. 
To print or insert on intermediate pages. 

1858 Sat. Rev. V. 541/2 An abridgment of the stoiy .. 
(interpaged with the original). 1880 Athenseum 23 Dec. 
867/2 The play . . is to be published in the original, with an 
interpaged English translation. 1888 Ibid. 24 Nov. 707/1 
[111 the fust Shakspeare folio] ‘ Troilus and Cressicla' is 
interpaged between histories and tiagedies. 

+ Interpa'le, u. Obs. [f. Inter- i + Pale v ] 

1 . trans. To divide by pales, as in Heraldry; to 
alternate in vertical divisions. 

1553 Brenoe Q. Curtins vi. P iij. He waie upon his head 
a Diademe of purple, iiileipaled with white. 

2 . = Impale w. 2. 

fn6s7 Lovelace Zzzcarz'a (1864) 10 Interpale theii biowes 
with flouiishing bayes. 

Interpapacy, -papillary, -parencliynaal : 
see Inter- pref. 

Interparenthetical (inl9.rpmrenj)e*tikal), a. 
[f. Inter- 4 a h- parenthesis, after parenthetical] 
Enclosed within parentheses. So Interparen- 
tlie’tically adv., by way of parenthesis. 

1852 Smedley L. Arundel vi. 53 And be it observed 
iiiterparenthetically that we use the theatrical metaphor 
advisedly. 1877 iVorldVll. 54 A long involved interparen- 
thetical sentence which may be comprehensible on paper 
lequires a tremendous effort to read aloud. 

Interparietal (-paiaivlal), a. (sb.) Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the right and left 
parietal bones of the skull. 

1835-6 Todd Cyil. Anat. I. 254/2 The intevpai ietal suture 
of the human skull. Ibid, yrifi The interparietal bone, is 
considerable in the dogs. 1886 Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Roniiti 
and others con.sider that the interpaiietal bone of iiiammals 
is represented ill man by the whole of the upper squamous 
and non-cai tilaginous part of the occipital bone. 

B. sb. The interparietal bone ; in fishes, ' the 
median bone of the posterior part of the loof of 
the skull, now generally called sufraoccipitaV 
(Cent, Diet.). 

Interparlance, -parlee, -parley, obs. fqrms 
of Enteepaklance, etc. 

1610 W. Folkingiiam Art of Suney ii. Hi. 51 By oppor- 
tunity for. .intercourse of passage for Commerce, and intei- 
parlde for Converse. 

Interparliament, -ary, -paroxysmal : see 
Inter- pref, 

tInterpa’SS, w. Obs. Also s entir-. [ME. 
a. OF. ent repasser to pass ; in later use prob. in- 
dependently f, Inter- i -i-Pass v.] intr. To pass 
between, to pass from one to another. 

c 1450 Merlin 407 Gawein liym smote in entirpassinge 
thourgh the helme to the sculle, 1591 Horsey Trav. (Hak- 
luyt Soc.) 265 Some imbassages bathe interpassed of late 
years raoie abusivly then comodious. 1620 Skelton 
Qui.x. IV. xxxi. 242 Diveis Compliments, .did mutually 
iiiterpass between Don Alvaro and Don Quixote, 
b. To come to pass meanwhile. 

1613-18 Daniel Coll, Hist. Eng. (1621) 47 Many skirmishes 
interpassed . . hut in the end a treaty of peace was pro- 
pounded. 

flnterpassa’tion. Obs.rare~°. [n. of action 
from Intebpass v. (in sense ‘ lo pass between ’) : cf. 
OF. entrepassi ‘interlaced’ (in Godef,),] 

1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Inierpassation (among Apothe- 
caries), the stitching of Bags at certain distances, to prevent 
the Drugs contained therein from falling together in aheap, 
t InterpaU’Se, o, Obs. rare. Jn 6 entev-. [f. 
Inter- i + Pause v,] intr. To pause in the midst 
of something. 

1534 More Comf. agst. Trih. Wks, 1169/2 In talkynge so 
longe together withoute eiitei-pausyng betwene. Ibid., 
Man ye woordes.. spoken, .without enterpausiug. 

t I’nterpause, obs.rare-'^. [Inter- 2 a.] 
A pause between or in the course of something. 

1599 Daniel Cz». IVars v. Ixxvi, Giuing an interpause to 
pride and spight. Which breath’d but to break out with 
greater might, 

Interpave, -peal, -pectoral, -peduncular : 

see Inter 

Illterpel (intarpe’l), v. Now only in . 5 ’f. Law. 
Also 4 enterpele, 7 interpell (-peal), [ad. L. 
interpelld-re to interrupt by speaking, f. inter hc- 
ivteen+pelldre, secondary form of pellere to drive. 
Cf. F. intcrpeller (14th c. in Godef.).] 
tl. trans. To appeal to ; lo petition. Obs. _ 

1382 y/'icvve Deut. xxv. 7 She shal enterpele [Vulg. inter- 
pellabii] the moie men thurg birth [1388 sche schal axe the 
greeters men in birthe], iS 9 * BiWZ-r Eleven Serin, N v b, 
So every one of you .. interpel God continuallie, be impou 
tune suiting. 

1 2 . To interrupt (a person) in speaking ; to break 
in on or disturb. Ohs, 

1541 Elyot Imago Gov. 165 The emperour . , Interpelled 
Lupus, and commaunded hym to enter into his narracion. 
^1637 B. JoNSON Underwoods, Eupheme ix. 70 Why should 
my tongue, or pen Presume to interpell that fulnesse ? c 1645 
Howell Led, I. vi. i, No more now, for I am interpell’d by 
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many businehses. 1647 H. I\Iopi; '^ong of Soul 1 iii. 

Here one of ns began to inteipeal Old Mnemon. 

3 . Sc. Law. To intercept, cut off, prevent. 

1723 A. Pennecuik Hist. Blue Blanket 77 (Jam.) Iiitei- 
pelling the judges of justiciary from proceeding against 
them for their liot 1809 Erskine's Princ. Sc. Law 74 The 
notification must be also made at the bride's, in order to 
interpel persons from contracting with her. iB$6 Act zg ti 
20 Viet. c. 91 § I An arrestment executed to attach the 
effects of a debtor, as in the hands of a person out of Scot- 
land, shall not be held to have interpelled such person fiom 
paying to the oiiginal creditor. 

luterpellant (intajpeJant). [a. _F. interpel- 
lant^ pr. pple. of interpdler, ad. L. inierpellare : 
see jrrec.] One who addresses an interpellation 
(in the French or other foreign Chamber). 

1869 Pall Mall G. g July 5 None of the interpellants are 
enemies to the dynasty. 1899 Daily News 13 July 5/6 The 
interpellant in to-day’s sitting of the Reichstag. 

Interpellate (intsipe-hh), v. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. interpell-dre : see IifTEBPEt;.] 

■fl. trans. To interrupt (a person) in speaking; 
hence, to break in on or interrupt (a process or 
action). Obs. 

1S99 A. M. tr. Gabelkouer' s Bk. Pkyskke 302/1 Applye, . 
a green Oaken leafe theion, and that will interpellate^ the 
lesanatione therof as longe as ther is anye venoum theriii. 

2 . To address an interpellation to (a minister in 
the French or other Chamber). Also ahsol. 

1874 Ladv Herbert tr. Hilbner's Ramble (1878) II. iv. 
329, I have been told that when thus interpellated, these . . 
have not ahvay.s refused their advice. 1885 Law Times 
28 Mar. 384/1 'The Government will he interpellated upon 
the subject at an early date. 1898 Daily News 8 Sept. 5/5 
M. Mirman, another Socialist, will interpellate on Colonel 
Henry’s suicide. 

t Interpellate, ppl. a. Obs. ran. [ad. L. 
inter pellat-us, pa. pple. of inierpellare : see In- 
TEKPBL.] Appealed to ; internrpted. 

J447 Bokf.nh/vm Seyntys (Roxb.) 161 Cryst, wych iuga 
was interpellat,. .ageynys hyr sustrys acusacyoun He fonde 
a resonable excusacyoun. 1604 R. Cawdbey Table Alph., 
Interpellate, disturbed, hindered. 

Interpellation (imtarpel^'-Jon). [ad. L. 
terpelldtidn-em, n. of action from inierpellare : see 
Intbbpee. The English uses became obsolete 
before 1700; it has been re-introduced from Fr. in 
sense 5 in the 19th c.] The action of interpellating 
or of interrupting by question or appeal. 

+ 1 . The action of appealing to or entreating; 
pleading, intercession. Obs. 

1326 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1331) 243 Makyng .. inter- 
pellacyon & pletynge for vs before y“ father of heuen. 134* 
Hecon Patlvw. Prayer in Early Wks. (Parker Soc.) 169 
By the importunity of her interpellation and hearty request. 
_i6i* Ainsworth Annot. Ps, iv. 2 Appeale, interpellation or 
intercession. 1630 Jer. Tavlor Holy Living S; Dying it. 
ii. § 4 (1870) 348 For whose interest the Spirit makes inter- 
pellations with groans and sighs unutterable, a 1670 Hacket 
Cent. Serm. (1675) 1012 The personal complaint of the Souls 
under the Altar, and not the interpellation of their injuries. 

1 2 . A summons, citation. Obs. 

_ XS99 Fenton Guicciard. iii . 140 To put the Duke of Myllan 
in contumacie, it were necessarie to haue interpellation. 
1726 Aylitfe Patergon i8o In all Extra-judicial Acts, one 
Citation, Monition, or Extra-judicial Interpellation is suffi- 
cient. 

t 3 . The action of breaking in upon with speech 
or otherwise ; interruption. Obs. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gi. Brit. ix. vi. § 23. 490^ The Arch- 
bishop had enjoyed the same for a long time, without inter- 
pellation or disturbance. 1640 Bp. Hall Episc. Ep. Ded. 
S, 1 had need to crave paidon of your Majestie for the bold- 
iiesse of this interpellation. 1647 H. More Song of Soul i, 
II. xliv, Good Sir, I crave pardon If so I chance to break 
that golden twist You spin, by rude Interpellation. 1668 
— Div. Dial. II, .X. (1713) up So frequent and palpable 
Interpellations in humane affairs would take away the Use- 
fulness of both. 1829 Landou Wks. (1846) II. 23/2 Such 
writers have confined their view., to . . sophistic reasonings, 
and sarcastic interpellations. 1834 [see Interlocation i]. 

4 . iV. Law. Prevention, hindrance. Cf. Inter- 
pel 

1814 Act S4 Geo. HI, c. 137 § 3 margin, Arrestments at 
Market Cross, &c. no sufficient interpeilation. 

6. The action of interrupting the order of the day 
(in the lirench or other foreign legislative Chamber) 
by asking from a Minister an explanation of some 
matter belonging to his department. 

It may lead to a debate and division, and thus answers 
both to ‘ asking a question ’ in the British House of Com- 
mons, and to a ‘ motion for the adjournment of the House ’ 
in order to call attention to a matter of urgency. 

1837 Carlyle Fr, Rev. 1 . iir. iii. He is .standing at hay : 
alone ; exposed to an incessant fire of questions, interpella- 
tions, objurgations. _ 1861 Sat. Rev. 22 June, The last in- 
vention jn this way is the word ‘ interpellatlori When an 
Opposition member of a foreign Parliament asks a question 
of a Minister, he is said to ‘ put an interpellation ’. 1867 
Morn. Star 28 Jan., If you put a question in the House of 
Commons you cannot have a debate. But an ‘interpella- 
tion ’ is really equivalent to our ‘ motion ’. It always opens 
with a long speech, and usually leads to a long debate. 
1893 Nation (N.y.) 9 Feb. 99/3 The interpellations already 
announced are numerous. 

Intei?pellator (imtmpell^-taj). [a. L. inter- 
pelldtor, bom inierpellare x see Intekpel,] 

One who interpellates : f a. An interrupter {obs,). 
b. One who addresses an interpellation. 

1623 Cockeram, Interpellator, which interrupts. 1839 Sat. 


Rev. VIII. 568/1 The Cabinet if> enjoying rest finni the 
awkwaid inteiruptionsof Pailiainentary interpellatois. 1881 
Daily News 8 Nov. 5/5 Rumours circulated by extreme 
Radical journals that he was only a complaisant interpel- 
lator. 

t Interpe'ixd, //’/• a. Ohs. rare. [f. Inter- i 
-h Pen z/.l (pa. pple. penned, pen'd, peni).) Shut 
in, confined, or enclosed between. 

1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. iv. (1626) 76 Thu.s, while they 
[the Meneides] corners seeke, thin films e.xtend From lightned 
lims, with small beams inter-pend [ienuesque includwii bra- 
chia pennx]. [The ‘ small beams ’ are the long slender meta- 
carpal bones between which the ‘ thin film ' of a bat’s wing 
is stretched.] 

Interpe'ndeiit, a. (sb.) [Inter- 2 a.] 

■h 1 . Hanging between two things, courses, etc. ; 
hesitant, undecided. Obs. rare. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 12. 2/2 , 1 am still interpendent. 

2. = Interdependent, rare. 

i8ss Bailey Mystic, etc. 57 Interpendent harmonies of 
song. 

t B. sb. One who hangs between ; one who 
belongs to neither of two paities. (In quot. with 
play oil Independent!) Obs. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler 37, I am neither Presbyterian, 
nor plebsbyterian, but an Interpendent. 

Interpe’netrable, a. [Inter- 2 a.] Capable 

of mutual penetration. 

x86o J. Young Pros’. Reason 74 It is not in the nature of 
things, that these qualities should be interpenetrable or con- 
vertible. 

Interpenetrant (intoJpe-nArant), a. [f. In- 
ter- 2 a -h L. penetrdnt-eni, pr. pple. of peneirdre 
to penetrate.] Interpenetrating. 

1839 Bailey Festus\\. (1852) 81 With these . . I mix and 
serve All with each order interpenetrant. 1881 L. Fletcher 
in Nature XXV. 49/2 The twin plane of the two interpene- 
trant tetrahedia. 

Interpenetrate (inta-ipe'mWt), v. [In- 

ter- I.] 

1 . irans. To penetrate between the parts or par- 
ticles of (anything) ; to penetrate thoroughly ; to 
pass through and tlirough, permeate, pervade. 

1818 Shelley Eugan. Hills 313 Living things .. And my 
spirit . . Interpenetrated lie By the glory of the sky. 1825 
Coleridge Staiesm. Man. (1858) I. App. B. 458 It follows, 
that reason . . must be interpenetrated by a power, that le- 
presents the concentration of all in each. 1834 Medwin 
A ngler in IVales I. 59 The water is everywhere interpene- 
trated by air, which the fishes breathe. 1872 Huxley R/tys. 
vi. 144 The food, .thus becomes interpenetrated .. with the 
salivary fluid. 1883 Contemp. Rev. Nov. 645 Greeks, Ro- 
mans, Arabs, and Levantines interpenetrating the country. 
1 ). intr. 

1879 D. M. Wallace Australas. xiv. 269 Owing to tlie 
great amount of sea which interpenetrates among the 
islands. 

2. intr. To penetrate each other; to unite or 
mingle by mutual penetration. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1850) I. xiii. 119 Law and 
religion thus interpenetrating neutralized each other. 1820 
Shelley Vis. of Sea 120 At one gate They encounter, but 
interpenetrate. 1870 Baldw. Brown Eccl. Truth 278 No 
order keeps to itself, they all interlock and intei-penetrate. 
t). trans. To penetrate reciprocally. 

1843 Trench Five Serin. Cambr. 43 Sin and suffering do 
ever interpenetrate one another. 1873 Symonds Grk. Poets 
ii. 61 The influence of love and harmony kept the elements 
joined and interpenetrated. 1875 Croll Climate 4- T. xiii. 
219 The polar current and the Gulf-stream are mutually 
inteipenetrated. Z.8&4 Expositor Jan. 18 Two main spheres 
of thought . . overlapping and interpenetrating each other. 

3. Arch, {trans. and intr.) To appear as if pene- 
trating or passing through a moulding, etc. See 
Interpenetration 3. 

1840 Willis in Gwilt Archil. (1876) 933 Knobs., which 
really represent the Gothic base of a square mullion on the 
same plluth with the hollow chamfered mullion, and inter- 
penetrating with it. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xxx. 
(ed. 3) 431 Their shafts interpenetrating the mouldings of 
the panels and tracery. 

Hence Interpenetrating ppl. a. 

1873 Symonds Grk. Poets xii. 409 They blend and mingle 
in a concord of separate yet interpenetrating beauties. 1888 
Spectator 22 Sept. 1292 The extreme complexity of the 
various interpenetrating systems of law under which the 
American citizen lives makes him a slave to lawyeis. 

Interpenetrate (intojpe-nzitret), ppl. a. [f. 
Inter- i b + L. penetrdt-us penetrated.] Interpene- 
trated. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

1877 Blackie Wise Men 303 That true world above . . 
Peopled with stars, and interpenetrate By native glory. 

Interpenetration (i-ntaipenAr^i-Jbn). [In- 
ter- 2 a.] The action of interpenetrating or fact 
of being interpenetrated. 

1. The action of penetrating between or among ; 
the passing through and through ; deep or thorough 
penetration. 

_ G1822 Shelley Ess. fs Lett., De/. Poetry i. (Camelot) 35 It 
is . . the interpenetration of a diviner nature through our 
own. 187s Maine Hist. hist. ii. 58 There has certainly 
: been nothing like an intimate interpenetiation of ancient 
Irish law by Christjan principle. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. 
Life I. ix. 184 The interpenetration of the sea into any part 
of the gieat continents. 

2. Mutual penetration; diffusion of each through 
the other. 

1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1818) III. 150 That union and 
interpenetration of the universal and the particular, which 


iiiu'.t ever pervade all uoiks of decided genius and tiue 
.science. 1837 Kingsley Misc., Gi. Cities II. 339 A com- 
plete intei penetration of city and of country. 1877 Li. 
Coni e Elem. Gaol. xvi. (1879) 158 Regions or zones in latitude 
. .shade insensibly into one another by interpenetiation. 

3 . Arch. The intersection of two foims ; spec, an 
independent continuation of mouldings or other 
members past their intersection, so that the identity 
ofa member is preserved after it haspartly coincided 
with another or has been altogether swallowed 
up in it. 

1840 Willis In Gwilt ArcJiit. (1876) 933 In many Flam- 
boyant examples, small knobs and projections may be 
observed, and on a superficial view might pass for mere 
unmeaning ornaments, but will be found explicable upon this 
system of interpenetration. 1848 T. Rickman Archit. App. 
p. Iviii, It has also the Interpenetration of mouldings. 1879 
Sir G. Scots Lect, Archit. 1 . 33 The groined or inteisectmg 
vault formed by the interpenetiation of two deini-cylinders. 

Interpenetrative (intaipem/tmitiv), a. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Intimately or reciprocally penetrative. 

i860 O. W. Holmes Elsie V. (1861) 175 Such a mutually 
interpenetrative consciousness there was between the father 
and the old physician. 1875 G. Macdonald St. George ij- 
St. Michael (1S78) 47 The interpenetrative power of feeling. 
Hence Interpemetratively adv. 
a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) IV. 197 The philosophic 
principle, that can only act immediately, that is, interpene- 
tratively, as two globules of quicksilver, and co-adunatively. 

Interpersonal, -pervade, -petalary, -pe- 
taloid : see Inter- pref. 

Interpetiolar (intaipe-tiiyiai), a. Bot. [f. 
Inter- 4 a + Petiole ; see Petiol.vr.] Situated 
between petioles, or between a petiole and the 
axis. Also ln.terpe*tiolary a. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 50 Leaves opposite . . with 
interpetiolar stipulse. Ibid. 203 The intcipetiolary stipules 
and seeds of Rubiacete. _ 1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 451/1 Tlie 
umbels of small flowers interpetiolar or disposed alternately 
along a common pedicle. 

Interphalangeal, -piece : see Inter- 6 , 2 h. 
Interpilaster (imtaipilse'stai). Arch. [Inter- 

3.] The space between two pilasters. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 313 Unless thcie should 
he imposts, or continued cornices, in the inter-pilasters. 1839 
W. H. Gregory Egypt II. 361 With a square window in 
every third interpilaster. 

So Interpila’steringf sb. (in same sense). 

1828 Elmes Metrop. Improv. 102 To accommodate them 
[pilasters] and their interpilasterings, to the openings of the 
windows. 

t Interpla’ce, v. Ohs. [Inter- x .a, b.] irans. 
a. To place between or in the midst of ; to inseit, 
interpose, b. To place between each other or 
alternately. (Only in/a^s'.) 

1548 Gest/’z'. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. (1840) 
132 Here am I demaunded wether I suppose the Epystell 
and Gospell interplaced in the Masse to be godly.. or no. 
1609 Daniel C/V. Wars vn_. liv, The Powre of Lords (thus 
inter-plact Betwi.xt the height of Princes, and the State). 
1630 Fuller Pisgah in. iv. 323 Besides these gates, Jeru- 
salem was beautified and fortified with many towers pro- 
portionably interplaced. 1678 Norris Coll. M isc. (1699) 127 
Solitude and company are to have their turns, and to be 
interplaced. 

Hence Interplaced/;)/. tz. ; Interplacing w^/. 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 8 b, A Gem . .hath his best beauti- 
fying in the varietie and interplacing of colours. _ 1599 
Minsheu Sp. Diet., Trainontdr, to be hidden by the inter- 
placing or comming betweene of some hill or mountaine. 
1603 Daniel Panegyr. Wks. (1717) 339 Strength . . to stand 
Against all th’ interplac’d Respondences Of Combinations. 

Interplait (intaiplE-t), v. Also -plat. [In- 
ter- i b.] trans. To plait together; to intertwine, 
interweave; to intermix in plaits with. Hence 
Interplaited ppl. a. 

1822 Bewick blem. ii The whins on each side drawn to- 
gether to grow interplatted at the tops so as to form an 
arched kind of roof. 1884 Cassell's Fain. Mag. Apr. 311/2 
On the shoulders a small interplaited chenille cape. 1886 
W. J. Tucker E. Europe 224 The long thick plaits of raven- 
black glossy hair.. were prettily inter-plaited with coloured 
ribbons. 

Interplanetary (-plse-netari), a. [Intek- 
4 a.] Situated between the planets. 

a 1691 Boyle Hist. Air (i6g2) i The air. .is different from 
the jBther (or vacuum) in the . . interplanetary spaces. 1842 
Grove Corr. Phys. Forets (1874) 124 Unless the rnatter or 
ether in the interplanetary spaces he infinitely elastic. 1880 
Haughton Phys. Geog. 1. 5 Meteoric stones, which enter 
the earth’s atmosphere from the interplanetary spaces. 

Interplat, variant of Intebplait. 

Interplay (i'ntaxplF*), jA [Inter- 2 a.] Re- 
ciprocal play, free interaction ; mutual operation 
of two things or agents in influencing each other’s 
action or character. 

1862 Dana Man, Geol. 43 The two [series of winds] pass 
into one another in mutual interplay. 1870 Lowell H mong 
my Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 343 That interplay of plot and char- 
acter which makes Shakespeare more real .. than other 
dramatists. 1885 Clodd Myths cj- Dr. ii. xih 228 Explana- 
tion of the operations of nature was impossible while man 
had no. .knowledge of the interplay of its several parts. 

So Interplay v. intr., to exert mutual influence. 
1890 Ainer. Missionary (N.Y.) Dec. 403 Let these two in- 
stitutions advance together, play and interplay upon and 
within each other. 

i* Interplea. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.] A dila- 
tory plea. 
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1531; Bkathwaii li‘'hitusies, Uiufcrs/wriffe No interplea 
nor demuire will herve ; he must timely prevent the oecabion 
. and make the underslieriffe hit, friend, a 1641 Bi>. 
jVIouNTAGU Acts Ton. (1642)279 Without admitting: inter- 
plea of consideration. 

Interplead (int3.Tplf'd), v. Also 6-7 enter- 
ple(a)de. [ad. AF. enterplede)' = F. {s)tntre- 
plaider : see Inter- i a, b and Plead ®.] 

1 . inir. In Law : To litigate with each other in 
order to determine some point in dispute in which 
a third party is concerned. 

[13S7 Pat. Roll 30 Ed7u. Ill, Hilary (15S5) sb, A ceiteiii 
ioui en propre per.sone denterpleder pur le garde de corps.] 
XS67 Staunford Expos. Kings Prerog. 57 Forasmuche as 
the kinge is brought in doubt to whiche of them his hygh- 
nesse maye make liuerie, they therefore miiste firste enter- 
plede, and when by enteipleder the priuitie of the bloode is 
tiied beetweene tliem, then his highnesse oughte to make 
the liuerye to him that is tiyed to bee the nexte heiie. 
1670 Blount Lmu Diet., Enierplede, signifies to discuss 
or try a Point incidentally falling out, before the Principal 
Cause can be determined. 1768 [see Interpleadkr J]. 1848 
Wharton Amro Ad-f. s. v. [nterpleader,”Si\\s ordinary decree 
is, that the defendants do interplead, and the plaintiff then 
withdraws from the suit. 

t 2 . trans. To plead or allege in excuse or de- 
fence ; to raise as a plea. Obs. 

IS94 [see Interpleading below]. 1716 M. Davies A 
Brit. II. 245 So that for bewilder’d Arians to interplead 
their near related Sabellian Labyrinths, is but the despairing 
shifts of wilful obstinacy and reprobate ignorance. 

Hence Interplea’ding vbl. sb. 

1594 Nashe Uiiprt. Trax'. 28 No interpleading was there 
of opposite occasions, but backe I must returne. 1613 Sir 
H. Finch Law (1636) 335 In euery enterpleading, an office 
must bee found for both. And if one be found heiie of full 
age, and after another within age, the enterpleading shall 
not stay till the full age of the second, because the other was 
found heire first. 1837 Ld. Cottenham in Mylne & Craig 
Rep. II. 21 That rule, if in favour of the interpleading, 
would not be decisive. Ihid. 22 Sir John Leach . . refused 
an injunction in an interpleading suit by a broker. 

Interpleader ^ (intaiplf-dai). Law. Also 6-7 
enterple(a)der, 7 interpleder. [a. AF. enier- 
phder (see prec.), inf. used subst.] A suit pleaded 
between two parties to determine a matter of claim 
or right, on which, the action of a third party 
depends, esp. to determine to which of them livery 
or payment ought to be made. 

[1316 Fitzherb. La Grande Abridgem. 226 b, Le title 
de enterpleder.] 1567 [see Interplead i]. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr., Enterpleder, 1668 Hale Pref, Rolle’s Abridgin. 

S Garnishment and Interpleder were large titles at Common 
Law, but now much out of use. 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. x.xvii. 448 There is likewise a bill of interpleader; 
where a person who owes a debt or rent to one of the parties 
in suit, but, till the determination of it, he knows not to 
which, desires thtit they may interplead, that he may be 
safe in the payment. 1831 Act 1^-2 Will, IV, c. 58 A suit 
in equity, .usually called a bill of interpleader. 

b. atlrib., as interpleader ad, case, issue, order. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex. s.v., Interpleader act, i & 2 
Wm. IV., c. 58. 1883 Ibid. (ed. 7) 428/1 Appeals in inter- 
pleader cases. 1837 Kerr Blackstone III. xx. 322 He may 
apply to the court or a judge for relief under the statute 
I & 2 Will. IV. c. 58, called the Interpleader Act. Ibid. 
xxvi. 454 If both parties appear, an interpleader issue, to try 
the right of property, is directed. 

Interpleader 2 . [f. Interplead v. -h-ERT] 

One who interpleads, 

1846 in Worcester ; and in later Diets. [But it is doubtful 
whether the word is more than a dictionary assumption due 
to a misunderstanding of prec.] 

Interpledge : see Inter- pref. i b. 
Interpleural (intaipliwral), a. Anat. [f. 
Inter- 4 a -f Gr. TrXfvpa ribs, side ; see Pleural.] 
Situated between the pleurae of the right and left 
lungs ; as interpleural space. 

1879 Holden Anat. (ed. 4) 122 A space is left between 
them [the right and left pleuraej extending from the sternum 
to the spine. . . This interval is called by anatomists the 
interpleural space. 

t Interpley, -ply, v. Sc. Obs. rare, [f. Inter- 
\p-pky,' 2 iMKvi\ intr. = Interplead i. 
c 1470 Henryson Fables {Dog, Sekeip <5- Wolf) 4s (Baiin. 
MS,) The law sayis it is rycht perelouss Till interply [A/A. 
Harl. Till enter in pley] befoir a juge suspect. 

Interplicate (intouplik^it), v. rare. [f. ppl. 
stem of L. interplicdre (Statius), f. inter between 
+ pliedre to fold ; cf. implicate, etc.] trans. To 
fold between or together ; to interfold. Hence 
IntOTplicated ppl. a, ; also f Interplioa'tion. 

1623 Cockeram, Interplicate, tp fold vp betweene. 1638 
Phillii'S, Interplication, a folding between. 1884 H. D. 
Traill New Lucian 192 Coil by coil he will unroll the iii- 
terplicated mass. 

Interplight : see Inter- pref i b. 
t I'Uterpoint, Obs. rare—''-. [Inter- 2b.] 
A point or ‘ stop’ inserted between words. 

1684 N. S. Crit. Enq. Edit. Bible xv. 147 The novelty of 
points, errors, interpoints, and the addition of Vowels and 
Accents [in Hebrew Bibles]. 

Interpoint (intaipoimt), v. [Inter- i a.] 

a. trans. To put a point or points between (words) ; 
to interpunctuate ; to furnish (writing, etc.) witli 
points between the words, to punctuate. Also fig. 

b. intr. or absol. To insert a point or points. 

159s Daniel Civ, Wars 11. Ixxxvii, Her hart commands 
her words should pass out first. And then her sighes should 


inteipolnt her wotds. 1633 Hevwood Hierarch, vii. 442 
Their words were By interpointing so disposed to btare 
A Double sence. 1660 H. More Myst. Godl. i. x. 29 Theie 
is no evasion fiom this interpretation the Syriack. .inter- 
pointing betwixt {I say unto thee) and {To day). 1897 Sir 
H. M.axwell {title) Sixty Years a Queen. Embossed in 
Interpointed Braille [Type for the Blind]. 

Interpolable (intaupAlab’l), a. [f. L. inter- 
poldre to Interpolate -f -able .3 Capable of being 
interpolated ; suitable for interpolation. 

«i87i De Morgan cited in Ogilvie (Annandale) Suppl. 
Interpolar (-pdu'lai), a.{sb.) [Inter- 4 a.] Situ- 
ated between the poles (of a galvanic battery, etc.). 

1870 R. M. Ferguson 115 If interruptions be made 

in the interpolar wire. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 351 
Some of the results, .may be due to interpolar electrolytic 
actions in the tissues traversed by the current. 1898 P. 
MansON Trap. Dis. viii. 147 The extremities [of the plague 
bacillus] taking on a deeper colour than the interpolai pai t. 
b. as sb. An interpolar wire. 

1882 Minchin Unipl. Kinetnat. 222 In the case of Uneai 
flow in an intetpolar between two points. 

Interpolary (int5-apJlari), a. Math. [f. In- 
TERPOL-ATE 2/. +-ARy 1 .] Pertaining to inleipola- 
tion. 1890 in Cent. Diet, 

t Interpolate, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. intcr- 
poldt-us, pa. pple. of interpoldre\ see next.] In- 
tel pointed. a. Intel rupted, intermittent, b. Added 
surreptitiously; inseited. 

With earliest quots. cf. Interpolate v. 5 and obs. F. 
fievre inierpolee (Godef.). 

1347 Boorde Brev. Health cxxxvii. sob, A symple inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man ones a day. A doble inter- 
polate fever doth infest a man twyse a day. 1633 A. AVilson 
Jos. T, 125 In the interpolate Fits of Agues. 1631 Baxter 
Inf. Bapt. 155 Though the place be most expiess for Infant 
Baptism, and the Book ancient, yet it is either spurious or 
interpolate. 1669 Addr. hopeful yng. Gentry Eng. 23 On 
ublick [affairs], their interpolate jealousies . . every where 
ling in growing discontents and murmurings. 

Interpolate (intS’Jppk't), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. iiiterpoldre to furbish up, to alter, f. inter (In- 
ter- I a) -F -pold-re, related to pollre to Polish.] 
fl. trans. To polish or furbish up ; to put a fresh 
gloss on. Obs. rare, 

1623 Cockeram, Interpolate, to polish. _ 1706 Phillips 
( ed. Kersey), To Interpolate (properly to bring old things to 
a new form), to new vamp, . . to alter or falsify an Original. 

2 . To alter or enlarge (a book or writing) by 
insertion of new matter; esp. to tamper with by 
making insertions which create false impressions 
as to the date or character of the work in question. 

i6iz Selden Illustr. Drayton’s Poly-olb, xi, (R.), You 
admit Caesar’s copy to be therein not interpolated, a t66i 
Fuller Worthies, Cornwall i. (1662) 211 A Manuscript of Sir 
Ralph Hoptons . . interpolated with his own hand. 1709 
Phil, Trans. XXVI. 398 They had no more Allowance to 
alter them than they had to alter and interpolate the Text 
of the Author himself. 1846 Wright Ess. Mid. Ages I. viii. 
258 The poem of Beowulf, .has been much interpolated by 
Christian transcribers, 1873 Clark & AVright Macbeth 
(Clar. Press ed.) p. xii. We are inclined to think that the 
play was interpolated after Shakspeare’s death. 

b. transf. To adulterate, temper, or modify, by 
new or foreign additions. 

1834 Blackw, Mag. XXXVI. 69^ It was judged sufficient 
to interpolate, as it were, the hostile people by colonizations 
from Rome. 1862 Lytton Str. Story I. 212 The str-ange 
notions with which he was apt to interpolate the doctrines 
of practical philosophy. 

3 . To introduce (words or passages) into a pre- 
existing writing ; esp. to insert (spurious matter) 
in a genuine work without note or warning. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. 11. xi. 157 Words which no Vedelius 
can carp at as interpolated. 1699 Bentley Phal. Introcl. 
22 The same Person has interpolated four Passages more. 
1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1731, In these he [Lauder] inter- 
polated some fragments of Hog’s Latin translation of that 
poem. 1876 Bancroft Hist. II. S. II._ xxx. 243 It inter- 
polated into the statute-book the exclusion of papists from 
the established.equality. 

b. transf. To insert or introduce (something 
additional or different) between other things, or in 
a series ; to intercalate. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Evid. AA'ks. 1843 VI. 237 You 
may,. oblige me to interpolate a number.. of intermediate 
causes. 1837 Whewell Hist, Induct. Sc. (1857) I. loi By 
interpolating a month of 30 days. 1839 Murchison Silur. 
Syst, 1. iii. 28 A great thickness of sandstone is there inter- 
polated between the magnesian limestone and the carbon- 
iferous strata. 1843 Mill Logic iii. xii. § 3 Futiue ex- 
perience may , .interpolate another link. 

4 . intr. or absol. To make insertions or inter- 
polations. 

1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 107 Criticks in Classicks oft in- 
terpolate, But ev'ry word of thine is fix’d as fate. 1768-74 
Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 329 Have not other writer;, 
elsewhere interpolated, invented, and forged? 1845 Graves 
Rom. Law in Encyd. Metrop. II. 773/1 They were to select 
all that was best, with permission to alter and interpolate. 

f 5 . trans. To interrupt by an interval. (Only 
yapass.'. cf. Interpolate^/, a.) Obs. rare. 

az6j7 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iii, 79 This motion even 
of the Heavenly Bodies themselves seems to be partly con- 
tinued and unintermitted. -partly interpolated and inter- 
rupted. Ibid. 96 The alluvion of the Sea upon those Rocks 
might not be eternally continued, but interpolated. 

6. Math. To insert an intermediate term or terms 
in a series (see Interpolation 3 b). With the 
series, or now usually the term, as obj. 


1796 Hm ION Math. Did. I. 640/2 A gential theorem foi 
Intel polating any teun is as follow i88 z Ogilvil s.v.. To 
iiUeipolate a number or a table of numbeis. 

Hence lutoTpolated ppl. a.", Inte'rpolating 
vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

a 1677 Hall Prim. Ot ig. Man. 1. v. 113 That Individual 
hath necessarily a concomitant succession of iiitei pointed 
Motions. 1693-6 'T. Smuii in Lett. Lit, Men (Camden) 
239, I.. found it to bee the intei pointed copy of Symeon 
Metaplnastes. 1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 641/1 This 
series for the interpolated term will bieak off, and teiminate. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 50S/1 Geneially speaking, .the inter- 
polated values are as correct as the tabular ones. 1851-9 
AVhcwell in Man. Sci. Enq. 67 This way of finding tlie 
exact time of high water (or low water) from observations 
made every five or every ten minutes . . is called ‘ interpolat- 
ing ’. 187s OuscLEY Mas. Form 109 Bar 24 is an inter- 

polated bar to prolong the cadence. 

Interpolation (intaiiptiltf'-Jan). [a. F. inter- 
polation (Cotgr., 1611), or ad. L. interpoldtidn-em, 
n. of action f. interpoldre : see prec. and -ation.] 
f 1 . The action of furbishing or polishing up. 

1623 Cockeram, Interpolation, a polishing. 1636 Blount 
Glossogr., Interpolation, a new dressing or polishing a 
thing, a scowring 01 furbishing. 1678 Cudworth Intcll. 
Syst. 1. iv. § 16. 281 Some may still suspect, all this to have 
been, but a Refinement and Interpolation of Paganism. 

2 . The action of interpolating a writing, or a word, 
etc. therein (cf. senses 2 and 3 of the vb.) ; the 
condition or fact of being interpolated. 

1612 Selden Illustr. Drayton's Poly-olb, iv. 73 Our 
Chionologies, which are by transcribing, interpolation, mis- 
printing. .now and then strangely disoidered. 1720 Wat eh- 
LAND EightSerm. 64 Any pretence of Foigeryor Interpola- 
tion does but expose the Man that makes it. 1838 Sir W. 
Hamilton Logic xxxiv. (1866) II. 194 Rules, by which the 
authenticity or spuriousness, the integrity or inteipolation, 
of a wriring is to be judged. x83i Hussly Papal Poiuer 
iii. 149 This end was carried out by interpolations and falsi- 
fication of ecclesiastical documents. 

b. With//. An interpolated word or passage. 
1675-6 Evelyn 2'rJ Arr/irry Feb. (R.), 1 beseech 3 on 
to accept or pardon these trifling interpolations, which I 
have presumed to send you. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 78 _P 6 
That the woi d O.xford was an Interpolation of some Oxonian 
instead of Cambridge. 1849 AV. Irving Mahomet\\\\. (1853) 
42 Both were pronounced errors and inteipolations of the ex- 
pounders. i867_Free_man Norm. Cong. 1. v. 306 note, That 
the name Aulaf is an interpolation in the text. 

3 . The action of introducing or inserting among 
other things or between the members of any series. 
Also with an and pi. : An insertion. 

18^9 Murchison Silnria viii. 171 The inteipolation_ of 
fossihferous. .rocks, i860 Phillips Azj/s' 207 The Permian 
series contains some Mesozoic interpolations. 1864 Bowen 
Logic ix. 295 The vice [reasoning in a circle] is usually con- 
cealed by the interpolation of intermediate piopositions. 
1875 OusELEY Mns. Form ii. 17 An expansion of a regular 
four-bar phrase of two strains, formed by the interpolation 
of an additional strain. 

b. Math. The process of inserting in a series 
an intermediate number or quantity ascertained by 
calculation from those already knotvn. 

1763 Emerson Mejh. Increments iv, T’he Differential 
Method of Mr. Sterling, which he applies to the summation 
and interpolation of series. 1816 Playiair Nat. Phil. 11. 
85 The manner of finding an equation between the time and 
any quantity deteimined by observations, made at given 
intervals of time, is called the Method of Interpolation. 
Ibid. 220 The most useful interpolations are, when the time 
IS one of the unknown quantities [etc.]. 1816 tr. Lacroix's 
Diff. <S- lilt. Calculus SSI One of the principal uses pf the 
Calculus of Differences consists in the Interpolation of 
Series. 

'|- 4 . Interposition of time; interval. Ohs, (So 
F. interpolation in Godef.) 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 35 The mutation or change of 
bloud into a bone, cannot be accomplished hut by long 
interpolation and many meane alterations. 

Inte’rpolative, a. rare, [f. as Interpolate 
V. + -IVE.] Having the effect of interpolation. 

1817 Bentham Sxuear not at all Wks. 1843 V. 201 Liberty 
of making amendments : — amendments omissive, interpola- 
tive, substitutive. 

Hence Inte'rpolatively adv., in the way of 
interpolation. 

1836 G. S. Faber if Husenbeth 44 note. This .. he 
effects by interpolativdy forcing him to say what, in truth, 
he never did say. 

Interpolator (intoupcfk'tsa). [a. L. interpol- 
ator, agent-n. f. interpoldre to Interpolate. Cf. 
F. interfolatmr (1671 in Godef.).] One who 
interpolates. 

1659 Pearson Creed (1S39) 243 AVhat the interpolator of 
Gregory Nyssen’s Homily producelh, he confesseth taken 
from apocryphal writings. 1699 Bentley Phal. 463 The 
Interpolator borrow’d it, and clapt it in here. _ 1807 G. 
Chalmers Caledonia I. ti, iii. 259 It was denominated by 
Nennius, or his interpolator, Proxducia Lodonesie. 1868 
Freeman Norm. Cong. II. App. 528 An interpolator would 
smely have taken care to insert the more famous stories. 

tlnterpole, Obs. rare — '-, [ad. L. inter- 
pol-dre : see Interpolate. Cf. F. interpoler (1 740 
in Diet. Acad.).] = Interpolate v. 2 c. 

1677 Collins in Rigaud Corr. Sci. Men (1841) II. 437 
How to add or interpole progressions of squares, cubes, or 
of any other ranks of numbers, 
t InterpO'lish, V. Obs. rare. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- la.] trans. To polish here and there or 
at intervals. 

1609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xxv. 25 Thou shalt make., 
a crowne enterpolished [Vulg. inierrasilis], foure fingers 
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higli. 1641 MiLioN Ch. Govi, i, v. Yet iill ihib will not I 
fadge, though it be cunningly iiiteipolibht by some second 
hand with ciooks and emendations. 

Interpolitical C-poli-tikal), a. [f. Intek- 4 c 
4- Gr. troAts city, state, after Political.] Pertain- 
ing to the relations between (Greek) cities or states. 

1846 Groti: Greece ii. ti. II. 341 We are compelled to use 
a word such as interpolitical to describe the transactions 
between separate Greek cities. 1876 G. W. Cox Gen. Hid. 
Greece iii. i. 271 The Athenians were . . fully justified by 
Hellenic interpolitical law in excluding the Megarians from 
their pm ts. 

InterpO'lity. rare—K [f. Intee- 2 a -t- Gr. 
TroAtretci citizenship, Polity.] Mutual citizenship. 

1849 Lyiton Ca.xtons 11. xni. Ixvi, You, whose whole 
theory is an absolute sermon upon emigration, and the 
traiibplanting and interpolity of our species. 

Xnterpone (intorpou'n), v. Also 6 enter-, 
entre-. [ad. L. interponere to place between, 
etc. ; refl. to iuterfeie, f. inter between -f- ponere to 
place, put,] irans. and rejl. = Intbutose v. 0/)s. 
exc. in inferpone one's authority (in .St:. Lavf). 

15*3 WoLSEY in Fiddes IVohey Collect. (1726) 6S Offering 
unto me to interpone their authorities. . therein to the utter- 
most. 1328 Gardiner in Pocock Rec. Re/. I. lii. 137 Inter- 
poning hintself as mediatoreni pacts. 1333 Bellenden 
Rivy I. (1822) 34 He colleckit all thir odd dayis togidder, 
and interponit thame with monethis inteicalaris ilk xxiv 
yeris anis. 1399 Thynne Anhnadv. (1873)53 Yfl shall in- 
terpone my opyiiione, I wolde more willingly, .receve Surrey. 
1678 CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. §36. 624 Porphyrius in- 
terponed it [his Psyche], betwixt the Father and the Son, 
as a middle between both. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Pro- 
cess (ed. 2) 273 When Application is made to the Sheriff, to 
interpone his Authority to a Baron’s Decreet. 1868 Act 
31 4 32 Vici. c. loi § 107 The Lord Ordinary is hereby 
authorized., to interpone his authority to such minute and 
acceptance. i88o Muirhead Ulpiati xi. § 25. 

t interpo’lient. Ohs.^ rare. [ad. L. inter- 
ponenf-em, pr. pple. of interponere : see prec,] 
One wbo or that which interposes. 

1592 Hoi’ody^Someti.pn Simpson Sc/t. Shaks. (1S78) 1. 279 
Murall interponents twixt the world And their proceedings. 
1638 Hevwood Lttcrece 1, ii. Wks. 1S74 V. 171 Lop downe 
these interponents that withstand The passage to our throne. 

+ Interponilbi’lity. Obs. rare-'^. [f. '^in- 
ierponible (f. Intebtone) : see -ity.] Capacity of 
being interposed. 

1734 tr. Barrow's Math. Led. x. 176 Space is nothing else 
butthe mere Power, Capacity, Ponibility, ot (begging pardon 
for the Expressions) Interponibility of Magnitude. 

Interportal : see Inter- pref. 6. 

Interposal (intajp 5 u*zal). [f. next -t- -AL.] 

1 . The act of placing or causing to come between ; 
Interposition i. 

1623 Jackson Creed v, iv. § 4 Affluence or abundance of 
things desired without interposall of indigence. 1651 Fuller's 
A hd Rediv., Bradford 1 82 He was . . without any tn terposail 
of time, chosen Fellow of Pembroqke Hall. x69i-8_ Norris 
Praci. Disc. (1711) III. 167 Nothing that may by its inter- 
posal hinder that immediate contact. 1893 F. Hall in 
Nation (N.Y.) LVI. 274(2 The interposal of a word or 
words between to and the infinitive. 

2. Interyention, interference ; =lNTEBPOSmoN2. 
1607 Hist. Sir y. Hawkwood iv. 7 To prevent the Inter- 
posal of any envious Person. 2742 Richardson Pamela IV. 
306 My Friends indiscreet Interposals incensed me. 1843 
N.Brit. Rev, III._ jaiTheir well-timed interposal in favour 
of the ejected families. 

Interpose (intsjpjn-z), Also 7 enter-, [a. F. 
interposer (14th c. in Godef,), f. L. inter between -1- 
Y. poser to place (see Pose) ; substituted for L. in- 
terponere (see Interpone) by form-association with 
inflexions and derivatives of the latter, as interpo- 
sition, etc. ; cf. compose, depose, dispose, Cf. also 
F. entreposer (iz-ijth c. in Hatz.-Darra.), in OF. 
to place alternately or intermixedly,] 

1. 1 . To place between (in space or lime); 
to pnt or set between or in an intermediate posi- 
tion ; to cause to intervene. Often with implication 
of obstruction or delay ; cf. 3. 

i39p MinsheU Sp. Diet,, Interptcesio, Interposed, put 
betwixt. 1602 Fclbecke ssi Pt. Parall. 25 He is not 
bound to doe any seruice either in his owne per.son, or by 
any other person interposed during his minority. 1647 
May Plist. Pari. 1. viii. 89 Much, time was interposed be- 
tweene the several! proceedings against this Earle of Straf- 
ferd. _ 1665 Hooke Micro^r. 75 Darkning . . a colour, is 
onely interposing a multitude of dark or black spots among 
the same ting’d parts. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 37 Only 
a small part of the convexity of the globe is interposed be- 
tween us and the sun. 1870 Aniin, Lfe 129 The 

portions of the pseud-haemal .system which were interposed 
between the digestive tract and tire dorsal surface. 

fb. _To place (things) with intervals, or in 
alternation, to cause to alternate. Ohs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 356 The other [wall] 
of Pyles and Tymber strongly and artificially interposed. 

Baxter Nat. Ch. xv. 72 God can . .interpose days with 
nights, and Summers with Winters. 

2. To place or station oneself between ; to come 
between in position, to stand in the way. f a. reJl. 

1601 Shaks. ful. C. II. i. 98 What watchfull Cares doe in- 
terpose themselves Betwixt your Eye.s, and Night ? 1632 
J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromena 145 Tw'o hundred of 
them, falling into a close order, interposed themselves be- 
tween them, a *743 Swift (J.), Human frailty will too often 
interpose itself among persons of the holiest function, 
b. inir. (for r^i) 

16*3 G. Sandys Trav. tai We offering to retprne to tne 


other, which he fearing, interposed. *638 Sir T. Hehblui 
Trav. (ed. 2I 161 The liver Syndciy interposing. *746-7 
Hluvey Medit. [1818) 272 The eaith interposing with its 
opaque body, intercepted the solar lays. 1844 H. H. Wilson 
Brit. India III. 6 g Three columns .. moved to the right, as 
if intending to interpose betw'een the lines and the town. 

3. trans. To put forth or introduce (action, 
authority, etc.) in the way of interfeience or in- 
tervention. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 13 The Senate came not betweene 
nor interposed their authoiitie to stop the course intended 
against him. *798 Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Desp. (1877) 

42 Our arbitration . . will be both acceptable and efficacious 
whenever it shall be interposed. *822 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. 
Detached Th. Bks., Expecting eveiy moment when he [the 
owner] shall inteipose his interdict. 

4. To put oneself forward or interfere in a matlei ; 
to step in between persons at variance or in a pei- 
son’s belialf ; to intervene. + a. refi. Obs. 

1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1638) 29 The Patriark and 
other princes.. seeing the danger. .had interposed them- 
.selues. 1606 Holland Sueton. Annot. 36 Noble Dames, 
who in old time, .interposed themselves as Mediatrices, be- 
tvveene the Romans and Sabines. 1623 Ussher in Lett. 
Lit. Men (Camden) 133 If he interpose himself serionslye 
heiein. 1638 Earl Monm. tr. Paruta's IVars of Cyprus 28. 
b. intr. 

*6*1 SiiAKS. Wini. T. V. iii. 119 Please you to inteipose 
(fair Madam) Kneele, And pray your hlother.s blessing. 
*636 Bramhall Replic. iv. 159 It is no innovation for our 
Kings to interpose in ecclesiasticall affairs. 1710 Addison 
Tatler'^o. 224 IT 3, I shall not interpose in their Quarrel. 
*79* CowpER Ilioji VI. 19 None interposed To avert his 
woeful doom. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 7. 100 The Arch- 
bishop interposed between the rival claimants to the crown. 

5. trans. To introduce between other matters, 
or between the parts of a narrative, as an iuler- 
iiiption or digression ; to say or pronounce as an 
interruption. 

*603 Bacon Adv. I^earn. n. iv. § 4 That all the fables and 
fictions of the poets were but pleasure and not figure, I in- 
terpose no opinion. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eu^. xxxiii. 80, 

1 shall desire leave toenterpose this parenthesis ensuing, 
before I proceed. *687 Petty PoJ. /VA. iv. (1691) 65 To 
interpose ajocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. 1783 
Gibbon Misc. Wks. (1814) II. 265-^6 The Historian, who, 
without intei posing his own sentiments, has delivered a 
simple narrative ot authentic facts. *817 Moore Lalla R. 
(1824) 171 The Princess . . was about to inteipose a faint 
wore of objection. *828 Scott F. M. Perth xiii, ‘ Do not 
injure an innocent man’, interposed the Prince, 
b. absol. or inir. To interrupt, make a digression. 
1667 Milton A. L. xn, 270 Here Adam interpos’d. 0 sent 
from Heav'n, Enlightner of tny darkness! 1*1873 E. 
Dcutsch Rem. (1874) 77 We must here interpose for a 
moment. *^s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I, 185 Here Ctesippus, 
the lover of Cleinias, interposes in great excitement. 

II. te. if'ans. To come or be in the way of (a 
person or thing) ; to intercept ; to obstruct. Obs. 

*6*3 J. Stephens .Satyr. Ess, 152 We have no liberty, .to 
judge j . , when Discontents do trouble us. They interpose 
our brightest eminence of wisedom no otherwise than cloudes 
darken the Sunnes glory. *624 Heywood Gunaik. v. 238 
All the theeves and robbers that interposed him in his way 
to Athens. *671 R, Bohun Wind 278 The gieat Rivers in- 
terposing us, together with, .many other difficulties. 

i* b. To lie between (places) ; to part, separate. 
*6*3 G. Sandys Trav. 46 Arabia felix which stretcheth 
out into the South sea, interposing the Persian and Arabian 
Gulphs. Ibid. 207 Phoenicia is a province of Syria, inter- 
posing the sea and Galily. 

Hence Interpo'sed ppl. a. ; luterpo’sing &b/. sb. 
1602 Anthony Hebornb in Archpriest Controv. (Camden) 
II. 224 Some other interposed . . dealers in this business. 
*626 Jackson Creed viii. ii. § 3 Interpo.sed flashes of this 
day Starr’s brightnesse. *637 R. Eicon Barbadoes (1673) 5 
We often lose sight of them, by interposing of the waves. 
1639 Milton Civ. Power Wks. (1851) 329 Those ends which 
he can likely pretend to the interposing of his force therin. 
1730 Savery in Phil. Trans. XXXVI. 301 No interposed 
Bo’dy., (unless it is magnetical). .was ever known., to impede 
or divert any of the Effects of a Magnet, i860 Tyndall 
Clac. I. vi. 43 The ridges, .with their interposed fissures. 

t Interpose, sb, Obs, rare. [f. prec. vb.] In- 
terposition, interposal. 

*6*0 Holland Camdeds Brit. 1. 134 Countries are divided 
by Geographers . . Naturally, according to the course of 
Rivers, and interpose of Mountains. *663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 117 Dangerous^ humors . . which, without 
the wise interpose of State-Physicians, presage ruine to the 
whole. Ibid. *39 Upon the interpose of such impediments, 
luterposer (intorpon-zar). [f. as prec. +-EB,b] 
One who or that which interposes or intervenes. 

*398 Shaks. Merck. V. 111. ii. 329 No bed shall ere be 
guilty of my stay, Nor rest be interposer twixt vs twaine. 
*617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. x. 533 Princes should be inter- 
posers in Ecclesiasticall affaires. 1OT5 F, Sbence tr. Varillad 
H <7. Medicis 172 Some affairs that could not he negotiated by 
an Interposer, *8^6 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem. iii. (1852) 69 
The occasions of interposition are widely different, as well 
as the circumstances of the interposer. 

Interposing (intojpffifziq), ppl. a. [f. as prec, 
+ -IRG 12.] That interposes (in senses of the vb.). 
1621 G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv. (1626) 311 So Zancle once 
on Italie confind; Till interposing waues their bounds dis- 
joynd, 1647 hlAY Plist. Pari. 1, i. 7 Without any interpos- 
ing authority. *723 Pope Odyss, x. 521 My interposing 
tram For mercy pleaded. *836KEBLKin LyraApost. (18411 
37 So dreary .seem’d Death's interposing veil. 

Hence Interpo’singly adv., in an interposing 
manner, by way of interposition. 

1843 Whitehall 2^7 Said the president, interposingly. 

t Interpo'Slt, sb. Obs. rare, [ad, L. inter- 


posil-um, neut, of pa. pple. of inierp'oncre to place 
between : see Interpone.] A place to which 
goods are brought for distribution ; an entrepot. 
a 1827 W. Mitford cited in Webster (1828). 
t luterpO’Sit, z'. Obs. rare—'-. \i.Y,. inter- 
posit-, ppl. stem of interponere ; see Interpone ; 
ci. deposit trans. (,?) To put foith, advance. 

1678 R. R[usbELL] Gebcr ii._ i i. iii. 28 Some, who aie 
Slaves, loving Money., are afraid to intei posit the necessaiy 
chaiges. 

Interposition (i-ntoapnzi-Jan). [a. F. inter- 
posiiioti, OF. also -icion ( 12 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. interpositidn-em, n. of action from inter- 
ponere to Interpone. Not derivationally related 
to Interpose, but associated with it in OF. by 
contact of form, and adoption of -poser as viitual 
representative of L. -ponere ; cf. composition, dis- 
position, etc.] The action of the vb. Interpose. 

1. The action of placing something or oneself 
between ; the fact of being placed or situated be- 
tween ; intervention. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troyp. v. (MS. Digby 230) If. 38 b/t 
So mone haji made diuisioun By heie sodein inter- 
posiciOLin. 1327 R. Thorne in Hakluyt Voy. (1589' 252 If 
..the sea did extend, without interposition of land. *386 
W, Webbe Eng. Poetrie (Arb.) 56 One veise eithei imme- 
diatly, or by mutuall interposition, may be aunsiyerable to 
an other. 1741 T. Robinson Gavelkind ii. ii Without the 
Interposition of a Female Paient. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rvdge Iviii, He made the cell , . black by the intei position 
of his body. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. ii. (1875) 8 
The soveieign’s person .. was lenioved further fioni the 
subject by the intei position of a host of officials. 

b. An instance of this ; sometimes quasi-tu/rr?'., 
that which is interposed. 

1630 Cromwell Lott. 4 Sept, in Carlyle, The enemy 
. .gatheied towards the Hills ; labouring to make a perfect 
interposition between us and Berwick. 1663 Sir T. Herberi 
Trav. (1677) 58 A Nairative .. which though it may appeal 
too great an intei position to our tiavel, will. . I hope find 
acceptance. 1671 Milton P. R. iii. 222 A shelter and a 
kind of shading cool Interposition, as a summer’s cloud. 
1696 Whiston The. Earth iv. (1722) 353 I’he Sea.sons were . . 
without any quick Interpositions of Day and Night to dis- 
1 tiirb them. 1834 [see Interlocation]. 

2. The action of interfering or intervening in a 
matter ; intervention between persons or in a per- 
son’s behalf; interference, mediation. With an 
zesApl,, an instance of this. 

146* Pasiou Lett. No. 415 II. 50 Lete sum intei posicion 
go a twix you and my mastres your moder. 1603 Florid 
Moniaigne ii. xii. (1632) 248 Nature in general! disavoweth 
her [Reason’s] juiisdiction and interposition. 1670 in 
Somers Tracts I. 8 The Pacification was effected wholly by 
Interposition of the English Commissioners. 1696 Whiston 
'llie. Earth iv. (1722) 303, I take [it] to lie a Miraculous 
Interposition very worthy of God. 1769 yunhis Lett. i. 10 
By the immediate interposition of Providence. 1769 Robert- 
son Hist. Chas. V (1796) III. xii. 401 His interpositions in 
her favour became more cold. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. 
ix. 25s The interposition of the Praetor and the acceptance 
of his mediation expanded into the Administration of Justice 
in the Roman State. 1877 Sparrow xxii. 298 In the 

matter of religion, man needs the direct interposition of 
divine authority. 

t3. A paientbesis; a digression. Obs. 

1353 Wilson RJiei. (1580) 171 Some use so rnany inter- 
positions, bothe in their talke and in their writyng, that 
thei make their saiynges as daike as helle. 

Interpositive (-pp-zitiv), a. and sb. ^ [a. F. 
interpositif {GoA^L), ad. L. type *mterpositlvtis, f. 
ppl. stem of interponere : see Interpone.] a. adj. 
Bot. Characterized by being placed between cer- 
tain structures, fb. sb. Something interposed. 

*630 Hobbert Pill Formality 87 Having a foim of godli- 
ness, but denying the power thereof, .this interpositive {hup 
eclipseth the brightness and glory that mens actions did 
before seem to carry with them. *833 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
Jnterpositivtis, , . applied to stamens situated between the 
divisions of a simple perianth, .intei, positive. 

1 1‘llterpost. Obs. 7 'are~'^. [a. F. entrepbt, 

formerly entrepost, ad. L. interposittm : see Ihteb- 
POSIT ri.] A commercial centre, an entrepot. 

169s Motteux St. Olo 7 !.'s Moi'occo 141 Cadiz is the Inter- 
post to all the Traffick of England and Holland. 

t Interpo’sure. Obs. [f. Interpose v. + 
-ERE ; cf. composure, dispostire, exposttre.l The 
action of interposing ; interposition, interposal. 

1627 Feltham Resolves i. xx. (1677) 37 Though other inter- 
posures do eclipse her; yet this is a principal. 1633 H. 
CoGAN tr. Piuto' s Trav. x. 31 The Mahometan Merchant, 
that he might the more easily redeem me, used the riiter- 
posuie of a man born in the Country. 1689 Dillingham 
Mysi. Iniq, 13 The . . Interposure of several Parliaments for 
removing the Grounds of our Differences and Animosities 
by an Indulgence. *733 Watts Philos. Ess. ix. ii. b734) 206 
To represent the great Engine of this visible World, as 
moving onward in its appointed Cour.se, without the con- 
tinual interposure of His Hand. 

Interpour : see Inter- pref. i b. 
Interprater, nonce-tvd. [f- Inter- 2 a + 
Prater.] One who prates at intervals. 

139* Lyly Sapho IV. iii. You are no interpreter, but an 
interprater, baiping alwaj's upon love, till you be as blind 
as a harper. 

t Interprea'se, v. Obs. rare'~'^. [f. InTer- 

I a -1- prease. Press z».] intr. T o press in between. 
*6*3 Chapman Odyss. iv, 896, 1 may interprease. Way-lay, 
I and take him. 
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Interprement : see Intekpebtament. 
Interpreasure : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
Interpret (intaMpret), V. Forms : 4-7 in- 
terprete, (5 -pritt), 6 Sc. interpreit, (enter- 
prit), (7 enterpret), 6- interpret. Pa. pple. 
interpreted; also 5 interpred, 6 interpret, 
[a. F. interpriter (13th c. in Littre), or immed. ad. 
L. interpretarl to explain, expoimd, translate, un- 
derstand, also in pass, sense, to be explained, mean, 
f. interpres ,-pret-em an agent, explainer, expounder, 
translator, dragoman, f. inter between -I- root cor- 
resp. to Skr. prath- to spread abroad.] 

1 . trans. To expound the meaning of (something 
abstruse or mysterious) ; to 1 ender (words, writings, 
an author, etc.) clear or explicit ; to elucidate ; to 
explain, f Formerly, also. To translate (now only 
contextually, as included in the general sense). 

138a Wycuf Dan. v. 16, I herde of thee, that thou mayst 
interpi-ete derke thingis, and vnbynde bounden thingis. 
— Matt. 1. 23 His name shal be clepid Emanuel, that is 
interpretid or expounid], God with vs. 1483 Caxtom 
Gold. Leg. 2gs b/i Leuy is interpred assumpte or appjyed 
or putte to. 1313 Douglas /Eneis ix. Prol. 74 My lewitnes 
..Schup to enterprit . . Thys maist renovnit piince of 
poetry. 1588 A. King tr. Canisiits' Catech. 81 Quhilk 
words y“ kirk hes so diligentlie interpret. 1617 Moryson 
liin. I. 242 We returned againe to him, with our Muccaro 
to interpret our word.s. 1737 Whiston JoseJihns, Antiq. 
Diss, i. According to his usual way of interpreting authors, 
not to the words but to the sense. 185^ H. Miller Test. 
Rocks ii. 76 Be it enough for the geologist rightly to inter- 
pret the record of creation. 1863 Fawcett Pol. Econ. ii. i. 
119 The law interprets his wishes with regaid to the 
disposal of his property. 

b. To make out the meaning of, explain to one- 
self. 

179S CawP’ERPairingTime Antic, 6 The child who knows 
no better, Than to interpret by the letter A story of a cook 
and bull. 1866 Geo. Eliot E. Holt i. (186S) 14 That her 
knowledge of the youth of nineteen might help her little in 
interpreting the man of thirty-four. 1892 Westcott Gospel 
of Life 294 It is a final fact of our nature that we must 
interpret the phenomena of human life. 

c. In recent use : To bring out the meaning of 
(a dramatic or musical composition, a landscape, 
etc.) by artistic representation or performance ; to 
give one’s own interpretation of ; to render. 

1880 Aihenseum 23 Dec. 87^/1 The two female characteis 
..weie interpreted with striking success. 1888 Mr.s. H. 
Ward R. Elsmere 11, xii. She was playing Wagner, Brahms, 
and Rubinstein, interpreting all those passionate voices of 
the subtlest moderns. 

2 . To give a particular explanation of; to ex- 
pound or take in a specified manner. Also, To 
construe (motives, actions, etc.) favourably or ad- 
versely. (In quot. 1709, To attribute toi) 

c 1380 Wyclif Seym. Sel. Wks. I. 206 As princes of prestis, 
and Phaiiseis joyned wih hem, woleii interprete Goddis 
'awe, afl hem shal it be taken. 1484 Caxton Curial 4 b. To 
make false relacion ne to interprete euyl my worde. 1349 
Compl. Scot. To Rdr. 17 Interpreit myintentione fauor- 
ablye. 1613 PuRcn \s Pilgrimage (1614) 89 King of Moab, 
who being besieged . . sacrificed his eldest sonne : _which 
yet some interpiete of the eldest sonne of the King of 
Idumtea. i6z6 Donne iv. 35 As thou wouldst be well 
interpreted by others interpret others well, 1631 Hoboes 
Leviath. ii. xxiil. 124 No Commission that can be given 
them, can be interpreted for a Declaration [etc.]. 1709 

Mrs. Manley Secret Mem. (1736) IV. 141 The Difficulty of 
Acce-ss was often interpreted to, what she was not at all 
guilty of. Pride. 1741 Middleton Cicero I. vi. 457 Com- 
monly interpreted of those of Alexandria. 1738 Smollett 
Hist. Eng. (1800) II. 227 This transaction was interpreted 
into a bribe. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 393_ Each 
of them perhaps iiiteipreted their engagements by their own 
wishes or inteiests. 

fb. To render, explain, or translate by a speci- 
fied term. Obs. • 

1330-1 Act 22 Hen. VIH, c. 13 No person ..being a 
common Baker, Brewer .. shall be interpreted or expounded 
handicrafts men. 1603 Verstegan Dec. Iniell. iii, (1628) 80 
Friga is also interpreted for Venus. 1690 Temple Ess., 
Gardens Epicurus 29 All the sorts of their Mala, which we 
interpret Apples. 

3 . absol. or intr. To make an explanation ; to 
give an exposition ; spec, to act as an interpreter 
or dragoman, f Formerly, also, in general sense, 
To translate. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor. xii. 30 Wher alle speken with langages? 
wher alle interpreten or e.xpownen] ? 1576 Fleming 

Panopl. Epist. 253 To interprete out of th'e Greeke tongue 
into the Latine. 1388 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 
285 Euery one wit construe and interpret thereon at his 
pleasure. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 38 Pe-unes 
..ready .. to serve you, either to interpret, to runnej go 
arrands or the like. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 33 Unskilful 
with what words to pray, let mee, Interpret for him. i860 
HawthoriNe Marb. Fawi (Tauchn.) II. vii. 82 Each must 
interpret for himself. 

* 1 - 4 . intr. To signify, to mean, Obs. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 107 Sophi by all likelyhood was 
giuen him with regard to his reformd profession, as the 
word interprets. 

Hence luteTpreted ppl. a. ; Inte'rpreting vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

1382 Wyclif i Cor, xii. 10 Interpretynge \,gloss_ or expown- 
yng] of wordis. c 1300 Mehtsine 64 Aftir the interpvetyng 
made by you of herowne name. 1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 
313 An interpreted and an intended unction of onr Saviour. 
1892 Pall PI all G. 17 Mar, 2/3 Fie [FieemanJ was an inter- 
preting historian. 


t Inte'rpifet, sb. Obs. rare ~ h [ad. L. inter- 
pret-em, or F. interprbie (14th c. in Littre).] An 
interpreter. 

"583 Jas. I Ess. Poesie CArb.) 29 The heauenly Poets ., 
Dame N aturs trunchmen, heauens inteiprets trewe. 

Znterpretable (intaupretabT), a. [ad. late 
L. interpretdbilis (Tert.), f. interpretarl to Inter- 
pret : see -RLE. Cf. obs. F. (Godef.).] 

1 . Susceptible of interpretation, explicable. 

i6n Florio, Interpetrabile, interpretable. 1672 Stii ling- 
fleet Idol, Cli. Rome (ed. 2) 37 Tlie letter of the Scripture 
as interpretable by every private mans reason. 1832 Tad's 
Plag. XIX. 552 It had a real, vocal, interpretable language. 
1859 I. Taylor Logic in Thcol. 49 They are facts that are 
not interpretable by consciousness. 

2 . Capable of being interpreted or construed in 
a specified manner. 

1630 Rind. Hammond's Addr. 34 ’Tis not . . intelligible 
to me, how those woids . . should be . . interpretable to aii)’’ 
further sense. 1722 Wollaston Relig. Hat. i. 12 Coveting 
the head with a hat ..is in itself an indiffeient thing, and 
people by usage or consent may make it interpretable either 
way. 1816 Coleridge Statesm. Man. 357 The words of 
St. John . . are in their whole extent interpretable of the 
undenstanding. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. n. iii. § 47 
(187s) 163 Such alleged further forms are interpretable as 
generated by the piimary form. 

Hence Interpretabi'lity, Inte rpretableness, 
the quality of being interpretable; Inte’rpretably 
ailv., in an interpretable manner. 

1679 J. Goodman Penit. Pardoned i. iii. (17131 60 Wheieas 
the habits were voluntarily contracted, the effects are inter- 
pretably so too. 1683 H. More Cursory Rejleaions iS The 
Natural Iiiterpretableness of the Apocalypse that way. 1898 
Fraser Afiif v. 66 The uniformity and therefore mterpie- 
tability of nature. 

t lute'l'pi^etaittent. Obs. rare. Also erron. 
interprement. [ad. L. interpretdment-vm, f. 
interpretarl to Interpret : see -iient. Cf. obs. 
F. interpreteinent,'\ Interpretation. 

164s Milton Teiracli. (1851) 216 This hold inteipretaiuent 
. . cannot stand a minute with any competent reverence to 
God or his law. 180a Knox & Tebb Corr. I. 47 The Fle- 
biaisms . . are peculiarly susceptible of useful intet premen i. 

i' Inte'rpretate, Ppt a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. 
interpretdt-iis, pa. pple. of interpretarl to Inter- 
pret.] Interpreted ; understood. 

1326 Pilgr. Perf. (1331) 95 Without y“ knowlege or lycence 
expresse of theyr souerayiie, or at leest interpretate. 

Inte’rpretate, V. Now rare or Obs, Also 6 
enter-, [f. L. interpretdt-, ppl. stem of interpre- 
tdri to Interpret.] = Interpret v. 

ct^zz Bp. R. Fox in Ellis Lett. Ser. 11. II. 8, I beseche 
your good lordship favorabely & beningly to in tei prelate & 
take the premisses. 1334 Whitinton Tnllyes Ojffices i. (1540) 
64 This temperaunce that we enterpretate so as I haue 
sayd. 1683 acNLE. Enq. Notion Nat. 407, I hope that any 
. . Expressions . .will be interpretated with congruity to the 
Title and avowed Scope of this Treatise, a 1763 Byrom Crit. 
Rem, Horace (R.), When they take interpretating pains, 
Sometimes the difficulty still remains. 1866 T. Wright in 
Iniell. Observ. No. 30. no To interpretate. .the inscription 
of the Newton Stone. 

Interpretation. (intauprftF’-Jan). Also 4-6 
-cioun, -cion(n)0, -cyon, 5 enterpretacioun, 
(-teysoun). [a. F. interpretation (12 th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), or immed. ad. L. inierpretdtidti-em, 
n. of action from interpretarl to Interpret ; cf. 
AF. entrepretacion (Godef. Compl.). The form 
enterpreteysoun represents an OF. semi-popular 
form in -aison, after raison, saison, etc. ; cf. AF. 
interpretiso{ti)n (like orison, venison). 

izgz Britton ii. viii. § 3 Pur ceo voloms qe a nous soint les 
dotaunces et les deloyaunces moustrez, et qe par nous soint 
fetes les interpretisouns,] 

1 . The action of interpreting or explaining ; ex- 
planation, exposition. ^ By interpretation, infei- 
entially; =lNTERPEETATIVEtY. 

Interpretation of Nature, a phrase used by Bacon to 
denote the discovery of natural laws by means of induction. 

1382 Wyclif z Pet. i. 20 Ech prophecie of scripture is not 
niaad bi propre interpretacioun. 1329 More Dyalage 1. 
Wks. 141/2 In the interpretacion we may paraduenture 
■styck, Is it not so? 1603 Bacon Mifw. Learn, 11. xiv. § i 
For the real and exact form of judgement, we refer ourselves 
to that which we have spoken of the interpretation of nature. 
1692 South 12 Serm. (1697) I. 441 Neither can he Will the 
Means, but he must Vertually, and by Interpretation at 
least, Will the End. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. Introd. 58 It 
may not be amiss to add a few observations concerning the 
interpretation of laws. 1869 Huxley in Sci. Opin. 21 Apr. 
464/2 The knowledge . . requisite for the just Interpretation 
of geological phenomena. 

t b. The faculty or power of interpreting. Obs. 
1326 Tindale I Cor. xii. 10 To won is geven the vtter- 
aunce off wisdom . . To another the interpretacion off tonges. 
13^2 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 46 The gift of the haly 
spirit, callit interfretatio sermonum, the interpretation of 
wordis. 

2 . An explanation given ; a way of interpreting 
or explaining ; f a comment, a commentary {pbsi). 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 145 Of ..straunge interpretations, 
Problemes and demaundes eke His wisedome was to finde 
and seke. c 1430 Mirour Sahtacionn 1027 After of this 
dreme herd he swilk interpretacionne. 133S Joye Apol. 
Tindale (Arb.) 42 Netheris the interpretacion of that worde 
resurreccion my prluate interpretacion. 1382 C. Carlile 
Disc. Ber^r'jZ^(title-p.), Aninterpretationuponthe Second 
Epistle of S. Paule to the Tliessalonian.s, the second chapter. 

1631 Lilly Chas. / (1774) 251 The ambiguity of oiacles, and 


their ambodextrous interpretations. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. 

\ I. § 25 He . . ridiculed allegorical interpretations. 1866 G. 
Macdonald Ann. Q. Neighb. xi. (1878) 191 Perhaps I may 
have put a wrong interpretation on the passage. 

b. Construction put upon actions, purposes, etc. 

i387_ Tulvisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 153 3e au5t foi to soften 

jie opiniouns of fonde men wi(> better interpretacioun. 1608 
D. T. Ess. Pol. ij- Mor. 56 Wee are bounde to give our 
neighbouis proceedings a charitable inteipietation. 1692 
Drvden St. Euremont's Ess, 94 Whatsoe\er Interpretation 
Tacitus has given of so prudent a Design. 1709 Addiso.n 
Tatler No. 108 p 3 They give mean Interpretations and 
base Motives to the worthiest Actions. 1874 Mrs. Olifhant 
Mak, Florence x. (1S77) 257 Things he had done vhich no 
charitable interpretation could explain away. 

c. The representation of a part in a drama, or 
the rendering of a musical composition, accoidiiig 
to one's conception of the author’s idea. 

iSSo Athenamm 23 Dec. 876/1 The part of Cassandia . . is 
capable of more various interpietation than that of hei lival. 
8. The way in which a thing ought to be inter- 
preted ; proper explanation; hence, Signification, 
meaning. 

c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 106 Bytokenynge 
or enterpieteysoun of wordes ys so as esprit of word, and 
he endytynge ys he body, and he writynge ys he clethynge 
of woidys and spekynge. 1331 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 49 
To whom the interpretation of a Noune doeth agre, to the 
same also the Noune it selfe agreeth. 1843 Polson E7ig. 
Law in Ejicycl. Met^'op. 822/1 Our law . . claims to deter- ^ 
mine the interpretation and effect of every deed or will exe- " 
cuted here, 1867 Maurice Patriarchs Lawg. i. (1877) 
34 Man finds his meaning and interpretation in God. 

'[ 4 . The action of translating; a translation or 
lendering of a book, word, etc. Obs. 

i3a2_WvcLiF Pi’ol. Joshua, If the oold oonliche inter- 
pietacioun plese to hem. 1447 Bokenham Seytitys (Roxb.) 
44 Aftyr the reulys of interpretacyon Anne is as myche to 
seyn as giace, 1526 Tindale Jolvn i. 2 Thou shalt be called 
Cephas : which is by interpretacion, a stone. 1646 Sir T. 

■ Browne Pjei/if. Ep. vi. i. 279 Whatsoever Intel pi etations 
there have beene since, have been especially effected with 
reference unto .. the Greeke and Hebrew text. 

Hence Inte-rpreta'tional a., of or peitaining to 
interpretation. 

1867 Ligktfoot in Conteinp. Rev. V. 407 note. In its inier- 
pretational purpose., the work of Basilides would present 
a parallel to the exposition of Papias. 

Interpretative (into-jpiftis'tiv), a. [f. L. 
interpretdt-, ppl. stem of interpretarl to Interpret 
-F -ite. Cf. F. interpn-etatif in Hatz.-Darm.) 
and obs. F. inierpr&ativement (Godef. Compl,). 

1 . Having tlie character, quality, or function of 
interpreting ; serving to set forth the meaning {of 
something) ; explanatory, expository. 

1569 J. Sanford tr. Agrippa'sVan.ArtesxvAi. 171b, The 
tine diuinitee. .also is deuided in two partes : for the one is 
Propheticall, the other Interpretatiue. a 1638 Medi: Rever. 
God’s Ho. i. Wks. (1672) n. 344 That interpretative expres- 
sion used in the New Testament of the Lord's descent upon 
Mount Sinai. _ 1737 Waterland Eucharist 98 These aie 
not meie Allusions to the Sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
but they are interpretative of them. 1733 Johnson Pref. 
Dict.^efi The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires 
that the explanation, and the word e.xplained, should be 
always reciprocal. 1863 _M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 80 The 
grand power of poetry is its interpretative power. 1882 
Harper's Mag. LXV. 57 One of the new interpretative com- 
po.sers. 1884 jTwwfcrtw VII. 337 All that is faiily implied 
in it as interpietative of the Constitution. 

2 . Deduced or deducible by interprelation or 
inference ; inferential, constructive, implicit, vir- 
tual. arch, or Obs. 

1610 Dc/wx^ Pseitdo-martyr 349 This is accounted an inter- 
pretatiue perinry. a 2614 — Rio0ai/aTos (1644) 151 Though 
concurrence of Examples, and either an expresse or interpre- 
tative approbation of them. .bee equivalentto a Rule. ar63g 
Bp. Brownhig Serm. (1674) I.xxvii. 352 ’Tis an implicit, vir- 
tual, interpretative Atheism and Denial. 1^98 in Dallas 
A^iier. Law Rep, II, 250 Constiuctive, or interpietative 
treasons, must be the dread and scourge of any nation that 
allows them._ 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent ri. vii. 204, 
I will call simple assent ziiaterial certitude ; or, to u.se a 
still inoie apposite term for it, inie?‘preiaiive certitude. 

Inte'rpretatively, adv. [f. prec. + -ly '^.] 
In an interpretative manner, a. By way of inter- 
pretation. rare. 

1670 Blovixt Lazu Diet. s. v. Empa^la^ice, Kitchin says, 
If he imparl, or pray continuance . . where praying continu- 
ance is spoken interpretativeljn 1691 Beverley Thotts. 
Years Kingd. Christ 36 The Four Metlals and Beasts, 
(Interpretatively Kingdoms). 

fb. By inference, constructively, implicitly. Obs. 
1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 171 The seculars . . 
meddle no way in any thing ., whereby a premunire can be 
incurred, no not so much as interpretatively, 1691 Norris 
Pract. Disc. 89 To be Singular in any of our Actions, is 
interpretatively and in effect, to prefer our own Sense and 
Judgment, before that of the World. 1720 Waterland 
Eight Serm, 13s The revealing his Nature, and Character, 
and personal Perfections . . were interpretatively so manj- 
qualifying Clauses or Exceptions. 

t Inte'rpreta'tor. Ohs. [a. late I.. inUr- 
pretdtor (Tert.), agent-n. f. interpretarl to In- 
terpret.] An interpreter. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) II. 419 Aylon, of the tribe of 
Zabulon . . whom the Ixx" interpretatores do not anuumerate. 
Ibid. V, 397 Austyn did londe in . . Kente . . with . . certayne 
interpretatorstakenfromFraunce. 1333-4 A et as VIII, 
c. 12 Henry Golde toke vpon him to be interpretatour 
thereof, 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. vii, Those imagin- 
ary dreams, .of which Artemidorus, Cardanusand Sambucus, 
with their .several interpretatois, have written gieat volumes. 



INTERPRETER. 

Interpreter (inta-ipretai). Forms: 4-7 in- 
ter-, enterpretour, -or, 6- interpreter. [ME. 
interpretour, AF. form of OF. interpreteeur, -ieur, 
also ent 7 -epreteur (Godef.), ad. late L. iutejpre- 
tdtdr-em (Tert.), agent-n. f. interpi-etdn to In> 
TERPRET. In i6tli c. conformed to agent-nouns in 
■er, like speak- er : see -ER 1 2.] 

1 . One who interprets or e.xplains. f a. An 
official or professional expounder of laws, texts, 
mysteries, etc ; a commentator. Obs. 

C1400 Apol. Loll. 32 God seijj bi Ysaie . . kin enterpretors 
ban brokyn h® Ewe a3enis Me. c 1440 Promp. Pm-v. 262/2 
Intei'pretowte, or expowneie, intcrpres. 1534 More Coin/. 

Trii. n. Wks. 1177/1 All the olde holye eiiterpretouis, 
haue construed the sciipture agaynst them. 1535 Covicii- 
DM.E xxii. 5 Balaam the sonne of Beoi, which was 
an interpreter. 1605 Bacon Ativ. Leern. i. v. § 10 They 
convert their labours to aspire to certain second prizes; as 
to be a profound interpieter or commenter. 1678 Bunyan 
Ptl^r. I. 23 Then said Christian to the Interpreter, E.spound 
this matter more fully to me. 

b. One who interprets a paiticnlar thing, or 
interprets something in a particular way ; one who 
explains or puts a construction upon the meaning 
or purposes of a peison. Also U-ansf. of things. 

1531 Elvot Gov. Proheme, I . . beseche yom hyghnes to 
dayne to be . . defendour of this litle warke agayne the as- 
saidtes of maligiie interpretoiirs. 1613 Shaks, Hen. VIII, 
I, ii. 8a What we oft doe best, By sicke Interpreters . . is 
Not ours, or not allow’d. 1638 Penit, Conf, vii. rgi 'Tears 
are .a Penitents best Interpreter. 1833 Brewsier Nat. 
Magic ii. 17 We have supposed that the spectator . . is a 
faithful interpreter of the phenomena presented to his senses. 
1857 Pusr.Y Real Presence \\. (1869I 185 Our prayers are the 
interpreters of the aiticles. _ 187S Jovvett Plato (ed. 2) 1. 117 
The Poets and the Sophi.sts, who are their interpreters. 
1884 Church Bacon ix. 225 Great ideas and great principles 
need their adequate interpreter, .if they are to influence the 
history of mankind. 

*[■0. Formerly a frequent title of books explain- 
ing the meaning of technical terms or unusual 
words. Obs. 

i6o3j_CowELi.ytVA;l The Inteipreter: or hooke containing 
the Signification of Words. 1623 Cockeram (tllle] The 
English Diotionarie ; or, an Interpreter of hard English 
Words. 1672 Manley Cowell's Interpreter Pref., I have 
reseivedto it the former Name, and call it The Inteipreter, 
which is most proper, as opening those obscure terms which 
otherwise are with great difficulty understood. 

2 . One who translates languages, f a. A trans- 
lator of books or writings {obs.'). 

C1400 tr. Secrcta Sec^-et., Gov. Lordsh. 48 lohan l>at 
translatyd tzis book . . ful wys, & leel enterpretour of Ian- 
gages. 1494 Fabvan Chrcn. t. The Hebrews accompt 
for y= sayd terme iii. M. ix. C. sixty and iii yeres ; the 
seuenty Intetpretours rekyn v. M. C. Ixxx. and xix. yeres, 
*S3S CovERBALE Pref, Apocrypha, The other prayer and 
songe . . haue I not founds amonge eny of the interpreter.s, 
but onely in the olde laiyn texte, which reporteth it to be 
of Thaodotios translacion._ 1797 W, Johnston tr. Beck- 
matin's Invent. II. 398 This eiror has been occasioned by 
the seventy interpreters. 

b. One wh.0 translates the communications of 
persons speaking different languages; spec, one 
whose office it is to do so orally in the presence of 
the persons ; a dragoman. 

138a WvcLiF I Cor. _xiv. 28 If ther be not an interpretour, 
be hestille in the chiiche. 1335 Coverdale Geti. xlii. 23 
They knew not that loseph vnderstode it, for he spake vnto 
them by an interpreter. t6oo Holland Livy xxvii. xliii. 
660 The letters [were] read by an enterpretour. 1732 
Lootiiian Form of Process (ed. 2) 212 In Cases where the 
Prisoner and Witnesses, do not understand the British 
Language, Interpreters must be procured and sworn, as 
follows. 1838 Thirlwall Greece xii. II, 109 Psammetichus 
_. . consigned a number of Egi'ptian boys to their care, to be 
instructed in the Greek language, so .-is to form a permanent 
class of interpreters. 

1 3 . One who makes known the will of another ; 
a title of Mercury as messenger of the gods. (L. 
interpres divum Virgil.) Obs. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xvi. 61 lupyter . . called to hyra 
Mercmyus, whiche ys interpretour of the goddes. 1667 
Milton P . L, ttt, 657 Uriel, for thou .. The first art wont 
his great authentic will_ Interpreter through highest Heav’n 
to bring, Where all his Sons thy embassie attend. 1678 
CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 32. 487 She [Minerva] per- 
forming the office of an Interpreter and Introducer to the 
Gods when it is needful. 

4 . Rhet. An explanation of one expression by 
another; =» Synonymy. (L. interpi-etaiio.) Obs. 

1589 PcjTTEtfHAM Eitg-. Poesie rii. xix. (Arb.) 223 The 
Greekes call it Sinonimia . . the Latines . . called it by a 
name of euent, for (said they) many words of one nature 
and sence, one of them doth expound another. And there- 
fore they called this figure the Interpreter, 

Inter^reterahip (intoupretojjip). [f. prec. 
+ -SHIP.J The office or position of an interpreter ; 
esp. of an official interpreter in the administration 
of law or goYernment. 

1848 Stocqueler Nanddk. Brit. India (1834) 31 1 Officers 
musj pass an examination in Hlndoostanee before they are 
eligible for an adjutancy or interpretership. i860 A. L. 
Windsor EtMca vi. ego It .seems . . as though the imagina- 
tion had arrogated to itself the rights of interpretership to 
the great social world about it. 1879 A cademy 5 Apr. 307/1 
Men who have achieved the feat of qualifying for inter- 
preterships m. .seven or eight Oriental languages. 

t Inte'rpretess. Obs. [Variant of Inierpre- 
TBESS, prob. euphonic.] A female interpreter. 

1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C'iess Mar 18 Apr,, 
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The Greek lady . . was my interpretess isonte later edd. 
-tress], _ 1792 Mad. D’Arblay Diary V. vrii. 352 She had 
been his interpretess here on his ariival. 

Interpretive (intaupretiv), a. rat'e. [f. In- 
terpret v. + -IVE, afterwords in which t belongs lo 
the L. ppl. stem, as assertiveb] = Interpretative. 

1680 Filmcr Pairiarcha iii. § 15 (1884) 66 ‘ Le roy le venlt ' 
is the interpretive phrase. 1839 B.uli.y fvJifrAr xix. 11852) 
284 Confounding text and comment, with no rule Inter- 
pietive. 

Hence Intcrpretively adv., inferentially. 
a i66s J. Goodwin Filledw. the Spirit (1867) 285 To know 
. .that God is able to enlighten . . is interpretively or con.stnic- 
tively to know that he hath a Spirit to give. 
Inte.-rpreto’rial, a. rare. [f. Interpreter, 
after L. adjs. in -orius (instead of the full interpre- 
iatoriaV)b\ Of or pertaining to an interpreter. 

186s D. F. Rennie <5- Pekmgesc\, 183 Mr. Douglass 
. .has lately ai rived in Peking for interpretorial duty. 

Interpretress (intoupretres). £f. Interpre- 
ter + -ES 3.] A female interpreter. 

1775 Adair Avier. Did. 327 They .. were so polite as to 
order their black interpretress to bid our red couriers tell 
us, they thanked us for our friendly offer. 1859 Kingsley 
Misc., Raleigh 1. 12 Interpretress of the will and conscience 
of the people of Englanct. 1863 M. Arnold Ess. Crit. iii. 
{1875) 123 Poetry is the interpretress of the natural world 
and she is the interpietress of the moral world. 

t Interpriee, -ise, -ize, -yse, obs. ff. Enter- 
prise sb. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. P an. 6 (R.), Kynge Henry not 
myiidynge .. to leaue his inteiprice vnperformed, sent the 
Duke of Clarence to the .sea coaste. 1367 Satir. l^oents 
Reform, v. 17, 1 grant jour interpryse was gude. 1601 R. 
Johnson Kingd. <5- Commw. (1603) 254 To undevgoe once 
more another interprize for the kingdome of England. 

t Interpriae, -yse, obs. ff. Enterprise v., to 
undertake. 

1373 Satir. Poems Reform, xlii. 185 Thay that . . did the 
mater Interpryse. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Commw. 
(1603) 97 They . . never interprised to forsake their limited 
habitations, a 1603 Montgomerie Sonn. xiii. In thair spheii s 
thay dar not interpryse For to appeir lyk planeit.s, as they ar. 

tIn.terprodU*Ce,z'. Obs.rai-e. Also 7 enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] h'ans. To produce mutually. 

1603 PEoma Mdontaigncnu xii. (1632) 602 His Invention, s 
enflame, follow and enter-produce oneanother. 1685 Cotton 
Montaigne III. 484 His inventions heat, pursue, and inter- 
produce one another. 

Interproportional, -protoplastic: see In- 
ter- 2 a, 6 , 

Interprovi’ucial, a. [Inter- 4 b.] Lying, 
extending, or carried on, between different pro- 
vinces ; pertaining to the mutual relations of two 
or more provinces. 

1839 Times 21 Mar. in Spirit Metropol. Conserv. Press 
(1840) 1. 122 It would leave, .her intciTprovincial communica- 
tion between Fredericton and Quebec unbroken. 1831 Kitto 
Dailp Bible lllusir. (1867) VIII. lii. ii. 432 Disputes were 
continually arising between the Roman governors about 
their interprovincml rights. 1883 Daily Netus 13 Sept. 4/6 
Questions, .involving new taxes, public loans, interprovincial 
canals and railways. i888 Mag. Amer. Hist. Jan. 26 The 
representatives of the five chief provinces of the Dominion, 
at the Interpi ovincial conference in Quebec. 

Interpubic (iatojpi/i’bik), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between the right and left pubic bones. 

_ 1836-9 Todd Cycl, Anal. II. 262/2 The ossification of the 
interpubic fibro-cartilage, 1837 Bvi.i.ocKCazeanx’ Midwlf. 
23 A considerable thickness of the interpubic ligament fills 
up the interval. 

I'nterpunctv s^. rare, [f. Inter- 2 a + L. 

ptmci-2is point.] A point between words in writing*. 

1898 AmeT.yrHl, Philol, XIX. 02 The general character 
of the alphabet used in each inscription is always noted, as 
well as . .the presence or lack of interpuncts. 

tinterpu'nct, v. Obs. rare-'^. [f. L. inter- 
punct-f ppl. stem of interpnngh’e to place points 
between : see next.] trans. To mark with points 
inserted between words or clauses. 

1626 Donne Senn. Ixxiii. 737 As the originall copies are 
distinguished and interpuncted now. 

Interpunction (intaupzz-qkjan). [ad. L. in- 
terpunctidn-em, n. of action from intetpungere^ 
f. inter between + pntngSre to prick, etc.] The 
insertion of points between words, clauses, or 
sentences ; punctuation, b. concr. A point in- 
serted in writing. 

Collins Def. Bp. Ely To Rdr. 12 Marring and mon- 
strifymg anothers directest meaning, with his own most 
prodigious interpunctions. 1626 Donne Senn. Ixxiii. 738 
We und no reason to depart from that Distinction and 
Interpunction of these words which our owne Church, 
exhibits to us. 1764 PML Trans, LIV, 425 The earlier 
Greeks also used the first kind of interpunction. 1894 
Thinker VI. 297 In regard to the vocalization and inter- 
punction of the Hebrew text. 

fig. a 1640 Jackson Creedxi. xxi. §2 Our life is full of Inter- 
punctions or commas ; death is but the period or full point. 

luterpunctuate (intaiptz-qktit/i^'t), V. [In- 
ter- I a.] trans. and absol. To insert the points 
between words and clauses ; to punctuate. Also 
■Ays Fraser s Mag. XLII. 7ot They remind one of the 
nightmares which occasionally interpunctuate the festivities 
of the Christmas week. 1853 W, Kay in Missionary IIL 
241 T.he notorious use of vel was what made It unnecessary 
4' White 12 Dec. 770/2 
oir Wilham Harcourt is a man of humour, and inter-punc- 
tuates the serious business of his speech with conspicuous 
latighter. 


INTERREGNAL. 

Interpunctua-tion. [Inter- 2 a.] = Inter- 
punction. 

1717 Berkeley yrul. 'Pour I taly t 1871 IV. 513 

The first [book] had inter-punctuations, the other none. 
1827 Beddoes Poems p. Ixxi, I have communicated the 
lines, with a stiict legaid even to the intei punctuation, 
exactly as I received them. 1881 Contemp. Rev. Mar. 486 
Epistles to his eldest daughter on her interpunctuation. 

t Interpu’zzle, V. Obs. rare — ^. [Inter- 
I b.] trails. To entangle, make intricate, confuse. 

1630 B. DhcoUiminiitin 29 To trouble and interpuzle all 
our present proceedings. 

luterquarrel, -quarter, -racial : see Inter-. 

Interradial(int3i|r^i-dial). Zool. [Inter- 4a.] 
a. adj. Situated between radii or rays, as in an 
echinoderm. b. sb. An interradial pait. 

1870 Rolllston Avim. Life 143 In the inter-; adial space 
..is .seen the madreporic tubercle. Ibid. 226 One of the 
interradial septa. 1877 W. Thomson I'oy. Challenger W . 
ii. 95 The excretory opening is on a small interradial papilla. 

Hence Interira’dially adv. 

1870 Rolleston Aniin. Life 224 One of the intei radially- 
placed circumora[ plates. 1888 Roi.i.r.sTON & Jackson 
Aniin. Life 190 Five sets of spines .. project over this aiea 
interradially. 

Interira’diate, v. rare. [Inter- i b.] To 
ladiate into each other. Hence Interra’diating' 
ppl. a. ; also Interradia’tion. 

1851-3 Brimley Ess., Tennyson 74 A mighty cataiact, 
with .. its dazzling intei radiation of changing forms and 
colours. 1838 G. Macdonald Phantasies xii. 134 The 
community of the centre of all creation suggests an inter- 
radiating connexion and dependence of the pans. 

II Interradius (intaiirz'i’dizis), PI. -radii 
(r^'-diiai). Zool. [mod.L., f, INTER- 3 -t- R adius.] 
An interradial space or part, as in an echinoderm ; 
a secondary ray or radiating part lying between two 
inimary rays in some Hydrozoa. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 142 The Echinodermata . . 
move in locomotion indiffeiently in the direction of any one 
radius or inter-radius. 1878 Bell Gegenbanr’s Comp. A nai. 
loi In Cestum..the form of the body has become that of a 
band, from its having grown in the direction of two similar 
interiadil. 

Interramal (ints-br^'-mal), a. Ornith. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the rami or branches 
of the lower jaw. 

1874 CouES Dii'ds N. IF. 466 Interramal space broad and 
vei-y long, extending neaily to the end of the bill. 

InterramicOTnCintoJirce rnikpm). Ornith. [f. 
L. inter between + ramus branch + cornu horn ; 
lit. ‘interramal horn’.] A separate piece of the 
homy sheath of the bill situated between the rami 
of the lower jaw in the albatross, etc. 

1866 CoUES in Pros. Philadelphia Acad. 176 Diomedea 
e-xitlans. The ‘ interramicorn ' forms the gonal element of 
the bill. Ibid. 179, i8r, 185. 

InteTramiilca’tion. rare-'^. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Intermingling of branches or branch-like parts. 

1823 Coleridge Aids Reft. (1858) I. App. C. 404 As the 
corals approach the conchylia, this interramification de- 
creases. 

t Interra*neous, a. Obs. rare. [f. mod.L. 
interrdneus, f. L, in- (In-^) + terra earth, after 
subterrdneusl\ (See quot.) 

1835 Mayne Expos. Lex., Diterranens, applied by Mirbel 
to plants which grow and vegetate in the very bosom of the 
earth . . ; interraneous. 

Interreceive, -reconciliation : see Inter-. 
Interred (intaud),///. a. [f. Inter zz. +-ed 1.] 
Laid in a grave; buried. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 140/2 Entyryd, or intyiyd .. , fine- 
ratns. 1610 Fletcher F'aitlf. Shepherdess ii. ii, The .sweet 
rest of these inten-ed bones. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage, 
India (1864) 53 With enteri ed hopes, and di-spossession of 
their Hues. 1663 J. Webb Stone-Heng (1725) 92 Epitaphs, 
containing, .the famous Deeds of the intened, Mod. The 
recently interred body. 

Interire'gal, a. rare. [Inter- 4 c.] Subsisting 
between kings. 

1835 Motley Dutch Rep. I. u. i. 261 The isolated execu- 
tion of an interregal conspiracy, existing for half ageneration. 
1868 Fortn. Rev. July 90 The so-called international law of 
the past is a misnomer, .being acode of kings not of nations, 
an interregal, not an international, system. 

t Znterire'geucy. Obs. rare. [f. next : see 
-ENCY.] The temire of an interrex or interregeut ; 
an interreign. 

1600 [see Interregnum i]. 1620 E. Blount 226 

Romulus began, and there succeeded him, after one yeeres 
inteiregency, Numa Pompilius. 1674 in Blount Glossogr. 
(ed. 4). 

f Intei^ire'gent. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b ; 
after interrex.'] = Interrex. 

1600 Holland Livy i. xvii. 13 The Intexrtgtnt ppjferrex] 
having called a generall parliament [etc.]. Ibid. v. 201 
When as. .the Consuls had resigned their office, M. Funus 
Camillus was created Interregeut. 

Interregimental : see Inter- 4 c. 

luteTregual (intoJire’gnal), a. [f. next, after 
Regnal.] belonging to or of the nature of an 
interregnum. Also fig. 

*649 Needham Case Comimv, Stated (1630) 86 Those Inter- 
regnall Controversies, which have risen betwixt Competitors 
byway of Election. 1836 Lever Martins oJCrd M. 57° " 
was that interregnal period between the time when the 
Castle parties included the first gentry of the land, and that 
later era [etc ]. 



mTEREBGNUM. 


INTEEEOGATIONAL. 


II Xnterx’egiiuiu (ints-iire’gnwm). PI, -regna, 
-regnums. [L., f. inter (Inter- 3) -1- regnum 
Reign sh. ; cf. next.] 

■j" 1 . Temporary authority or rule exercised during 
a vacancy of the throne or a suspension of the usual 
government. Ofis. 

*S79"8o North Plutarch (1612) 63 The Romaines call this 
manner of regiment in vacation Interregnum ; as you would 
say, rule for the time. 1600 Holland Livy 1. 13 The governe- 
ment upon this occasion was (as is still at this day) called 
Interregnuin. [tl/argin] The Interregencie. 1641 Sir E. 
Dering Sfi. on Kelig. 21 June ix. D iv b, As one government 
goes out, I could see another come in, and that without an 
Interregmini of Commissioners. 1770 Langhorne Plutarch 
(1879) I. 69/2 This occasional administration the Romans 
call an Interregnum. 

2 . The interval between the close of a king’s 
reign and the accession of his successor; any 
period during which a state is left without a ruler 
or with a merely provisional government. 

1590 L. Lloyd Cotisent of Time 31 The Hebrewes 
had none to gouerne them 8 yeeres after (so long inter 
regmnn continued). 1649 Roberts Clavis Bill. 228 There 
was an Inter-regnum or vacancie of the Royal seat in 
Judah. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v.. In hei editary king- 
doms, as England, there are properly no interregnums. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. xviii. 470 The king.. is made 
a corporation to prevent in general the possibility of an 
interregnum or vacancy of the throne. 1888 Bryce A mer. 
Commiu. I, xxvi. 397 Such a risk of interregna is incidental 
to all systems. 

3 . A cessation or suspension of the usual ruling 
power; a peiiod of freedom from some authority. 
Also 7^. 

1648 Jenkyn Blind Guide Pref. Aijb, All that time was 
an interregnum of his reason. 1656 Cowley Misc., Chronicle 
ix. Thousand worse Passions then possest The Inter-regnum 
of my Breast. Bless me from such an Anarchy. 1832 Lewis 
Use Alt. Pol. Terms v. 38 A day's interregnum of lawless- 
ness — during which the Sovereign slept. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paul 1. 153 They were at the moment enjoying a sort of 
interregnum from Roman authority. 

4 . A breach of continuity; an interval, pause, 
vacant space. 

1659 T. Pecke Parnassi Pnerp. 30 But all the Inter- 
regnum, she was chaste : Yet not for vertue's Love, hut her 
own sake. 1750 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 19 Nov., Such 
is the Interregnum of our politics ! 1829 Lytton Disowned 
-xvi, One could be merry till bed-time without an inter- 
regnum. i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xvi. § 6gp The 
coming of this interregnum which they call the changing of 
the monsoons. 

InterreigU. (imtaiirJ’n). Now rare. Also 6 
-regna, 6-7 -reigne, •raign(e. [f. Inter- 3 -h 
Reign, after L. interregnum (see prec.), or F. in- 
terr^gne (14th c. in Hatz.-Darm,) ; the latter may 
be the immediate source.] 
fl. = Interregnum i. Ol>s. 

1533 Belienden Livy i. (1S22) 30 This governance . . wes 
calTit the Interregne ; that is to say, the vacance betwix the 
deith of ane klngj to the electioun of ane uthir. 1600 Hol- 
land Livym., viii. 93 P. Valerius Poplicola, the third day of 
his Interreigne or Regencie for the time, createth Consuls. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. vin. vii. (1632) 426 Sailing the 
small Inter-Raignes of these three Danish Kings. 

2 . = Interregnum 2. Now tinusual. 

1586 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in HolinshedW. 162/2 They 
. .confer toglther how they may in this Inter-reigne win the 
spur.s, and be vtterlie deliuered from the English gouerne- 
ment. 1689 Def.^ Liberty agst. Tyrants 74 Succession was 
tollerated to avoid, .contentions, interraigns, and other dis- 
commodities of Elections. 1775 Planta in Phil. Trans. 
LXVI. 139 The confu.sions, divisions, and interreigns which 
frequently distracted the empire. 1828 Thirlwall & Hare 
tr. NiebiihPs Hist. Rome (1855) I. 265 It very easily. .hap- 
pened that the outgoing magistrates did not complete the 
election, and that an interreign took place. 
fig. rti8S4 Reed Lect. Brit. Poets iv. (1857) The 
literary interreign between Chaucer and Spenser- 

t Intei’irei’gning, ppi. a. Obs. rare. [f. In- 
ter- I + Reigning, after prec.] Reigning in the 
interval ; interregnal. 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 365 A passing over of 
divers inter-reigning princes between Cyrus and Alexander. 
1793 Hely tr. O' Flaherty's Ogygia II. 372 They . . include 
the inter-reigning space among them [24 years], 

XllteiTelate (i:nt9JCiri']<?'-t’), v. rare. [Inter- 
I b.] trans. To bring into relation to each other. 

1888 S. V. Clevenger in Amer. NaUiralist XXII. 616 
Spaces . . filled with fibrils and cells that interrelate these 
and other functions comple.xly. 1895 Arfi/raA Rev. Nov. 
365 Wise men of experience think it desirable to interrelate 
the subjects of the curriculum. 

Interrelated (imtaiirH^i-ted), ppl. a. [In- 
ter- I bj Mutually related or connected. 

1827 I. Taylor Transm. Anc. Bks. (1859) 207 The inter- 
related, and the mutually attestative evidence of thousands 
of witnesses. 1880 Bastian Brain 26 Another set of inter- 
related nerve-cells. 

Hence I nterrela tedness. 

1865 Masson Rec. Brit. Philos, 259 The demonstrable in- 
ter-relatedness of both. 

Interrelation (imtsJir/lji-Jan). [Inter- 2 a.] 
Mutual or reciprocal relation. 

1848 J. H. Newman Loss 4 Gain 181 The limits of each 
opinion as beheld it, and the inter-relations of opinion with 
opinion. 1855.1. Taylor Restcr. Belief (1864) 4 The inter- 
relation and dependence, one upon another, of moral, 
religious, and political questions. iSSg MiVART Truth 493 
The interrelations and interdependencies which exist be- 
tween the various orders of creatures, 

VoL. V. 


4ir 

So Imterirela'tionsMp, mutual relationship. 
1867 Macfarren Harmony iii. (1876) 105 Whose inter- 
relation.ship results from their common reference to the kej’- 
note. 1892 Class. Rev, July 317/2 The interrelationship of 
the MSS. .. having thus been very plausibly determined. 
1897 Mary Kingsley IP. Africa 211 The inter-relationship 
of these two subjects m.ay not seem on the face of it very 
clear, but inter-relationships of customs very rarely are. 

t Inter-religion. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b.] = 
Interim sb. 3 b. 

1620 Brent tr. Sarpi's Hist. Counc. Trent (1676) 308 
Caesar also, in the Decree of the Inter-religion, was forced 
to yield to this. 

Interreligional, -religious, -repellent, etc. : 

see Inter-. 

Interrenal (inlajirrnal), a. and sb. Anat. 
[f. Inter- 4 a-t- L. rhi-es kidneys : see Renal.] 
a. adj. Situated between the kidneys, b. sb. An 
interrenal body. 1893 in Fnnlds Stand. Diet. 
Interrer (into-rar). [f. Inter V. -k-EB 1 ,] One 
who inters ; a burier. 

1611 CoTGR., Enterreur, an Interrer, or burier. 1623 
Drumm. of Hawth. Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 117 Death 
is the violent estranger of acquaintance . . the interrer of 
fame. 1833 Thirlwall in Pkilol. Museum II. 529 To e.xpose 
him to such Interrers as befit a wretch like him. 

II Interrex (i-ntsjireks). PI. -reges (-rrd.^fz). 
[L., f. inter between (Inter- 2 b)-)- rex king.] One 
who holds the supreme authority in a state duiing 
an interregnum. 

In ancient Rome, an interrex was appointed to hold office 
between the death of akingandthe election of his successor; 
the title was continued under the Republic to denote 
officers appointed to hold the comitia when the consulate 
happened to be vacant. 

1579-80 North Plniarch (1612) 308 The regents at that 
time called Inierreges. 1590 L. Lloyd Consent of Time 
682 This time in Fraunce w'ere appointed two chlefe gouer- 
nours called Inierreges. 1741 hliDDLTTON Cicero I. vi. 521 
The administration fell into the hands of an Intel rex', a 
provisional Magistrate [etc.]. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 

287 Upon the king's demise the regal authoiity is then 
vested in the.. primate of Poland, as inteirex or regent. 
1838-42 Arnold Hist. RomeW. xxv. 9 They resigned there- 
fore, and the comitia were held by an interrex. 1855 Lewis 
Cred. Early Rom. Hist. xii. § 49 II. 204 The piopo.sition 
for the appointment of an interrex.. is mentioned by Livy. 

Interright, -rime : see Inter- pref. 2 a, i b. 
Interring (intS rig), vbl. sb. [f. Inter v. -t- 
-ING l.] The action of burying ; interment, burial. 

13M [see Inter v. i]. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Theodera 
792 To .se )>at monkis enteryng. 1387 in Eng.Gilds (1870) 43 
At his masse and his enterynge. 1597 Hooker Reel. Pol. 
V. xli. § 2 These Processions, .were fir.it begun for the inter- 
ring of holy Martyrs. 1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s. v. 
Burial, Interring appears to be the older practice. 

Interrogable (inte-r/fgab’l), a. [f. L. inter- 
rogd-re to Interrogate : see -able.] Capable of 
being interrogated. So Intesrrog-abiTity, capa- 
bility of being interrogated. 

1802-12 Bentham Rfiion. Jvdic. Evid. (1827I II. 169 For 
the purpose of justiciability iyhuX voce interrogability in- 
cluded). Ibid. Ill, 408 The per.son .. being forthcoming 
and interrogable. 

Interrogaut (inteT%ant). [ad. L. inter ro- 
gant-em, pr. pple. of interovgdre : see next. Cf. 
F. interrogant {CotgT. 1611).] = Inteeeogator I. 

1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xxvii. 172 The Interrogant would 
know the cause why. 1807 Edin, Rev. IX. 279 It is always 
uncertain if the native has seized the idea of the inteirogant. 
1889 A. B. Bruce Kingd. God ii. (1891) 71 The first evan- 
gelist m.akes Christ, in answer to His interrogants, at once 
announce the original law of mairiage. 

flnte'rrogate, jA Obs. rare. Also -rogat. 
[ad. L. iuterrogdt-nm , neut. of the pa. pple. of in- 
ierrogdre (see next), used as sb. Perh. immed. a. 
F. interrogat (i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] A ques- 
tion ; an interrogation. 

1633 J. Done Hist. Septnagint^ 169 The interrogats also 
of the King ; and the Answ'ers which were giuen him. 1649 
Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iii. x. (1654) 270 Reieiring the Ven- 
tura (things to come) to the following interrogate. 

t Inte’rrogate, Ppl- a. Obs. rare. [ad. L. 
interrogdf-ns, pa. pple. of inle'rrogdre : see next.] 
Interrogated, asked about; that is in question. 

1625 hnpeaeJm, Dk. Buckhm. (Camden) 38 Hee hath bin 
Skipper of the interrogate shipp . . three yeares. 

Interrogate (inte-rJgeit), v. Also 5 enter-. 
Pa, t, and pple. -ated (8 Sc. interrogate), [f. L. 
interrogat-, ppl. stem of interrogdre, f. inter be- 
tween, at Intervals -f- to ask.] 

1 . trans. To ask questions of, to question (a per- 
son), esp. closely or in a formal manner; to examine 
by questions. 

1483 Caxton Cato D iv, They wold yet haue enterrogated 
hym but to them he sayd, speke no more to me for 1. .haue 
moche thynges to doo. 1626 J. Pory in Ellis 07 -ig. Lett. 
Ser. i. III. 241 Those . . knaves would by way of confession 
interiogate her Majestic. 1753 in Stewart's Trial App. 17 
And being also further interrogate for the panne], depones. 
That [etc.]. 1768 Sterne Sent, fotim. (1778) II. 20 {Hotel 
at Paris) Eugenius . . had drawn me aside to interrogate 
me. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xx. IV. 469 The Turkey 
merchants themselves were called in and interrogated. 1875 
Jowett Plato (ed. 2) IV. 236 [He] begs him to interrogate 
Theaetetns. 

fig, 170X Norris Ideal World i. v. 324 We often inter- 
rogate her [Truth] without knowing what it is which we 
demand of her. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. II, xliv. 24s Many 


. . had not an opportunity to interrogate nature. 1875 Helps 
Ess., Organ. Daily Lfe 182 Carefully inteirogating my 
memory, I lecollected that [etc.]. 

b. With dep. clause expressing the question. 
a 1684 Knatciibull H Texts N. Test. (1693) 312 The 
‘ Catechumen! ’.. were interrogated by the Priest, whether 
they did believe in the Resuirection of the dead. 1721 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 585 They had conversed with the 
brethren, whom they interrogate, what they meant by the 
many other things they had to except against. 1785 J. Adams 
Diary 31 Jan., Wks. 1851 III. 389 He inleirogated me, 
whether I had any correspondents in Holland. 
f 2 . To ask about (something). Obs. rare. 

1600-9 Rowlands Knave of Clubs 37 As on the way I 
Itinerated, A Rurall per.son I Obuiated, Inteiogating times 
Transitation. 1698 F’ryer Acc. E. India P. 132 Interro- 

f ating the State of Eutope, the Government, Policy, and 
.earning. 

3 . absol. or intr. To ask questions, to make in- 
quiries; spec, in Law (see Interrogatory B. i). 

1622 Bacon Hen. VII 244 By his Instructions, .touching 
the Queene of Naples, it seemeth hee could Interrogate well 
touching Beautie. 1843 Bethune Sc. Fireside Stor. 39 It 
became not her to in tei rogat e. 1883 LawTimes 20 Oct. 407/2 
The leave of the court to interrogate must be obtained, 
b. With question quoted. (Cf. 1 b.) 
a 1660 Hammond (J.), His proof will be retorted by inter- 
rogating, Shall the adulterer and the drunkard inherit the 
kingdom of God ? 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) L 
420 We may answer, by interrogating on our part ; Do not 
those same poor peasants use the Lever and the Wedge 1 
1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xxxvi, ‘ What am. I to understand 
. . Miss St. C. ? ’ inteirogated he. 

Hence Inte'rrogated ppl. a. (also absol.'), ques- 
tioned; obtained by interrogation ; Inte'rrogfated- 
ness, the quality of evidence obtained by interroga- 
tion ; Inte^rrogfatee-, one who is interrogated ; 
Intcrrogaitingly adv., in a questioning manner. 

i8o2-i2 Bentham Ration, fud. Evid. n. iv. § 6 Abstract 
terms . . of which some are already in use, others have been 
constructed for the purpose .. 4. Suggestedness .. 5. Unsug- 
gestedness. .6. Interrogatedness : if a conjugate of so harsh 
a form may, for the puipo'-e of the moment, be endured, 
1816 — Extract fir. Prop. Const. Code (1830) 34 For falsity 
committed in this Judicatoiy the interrogatee is responsible. 
i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord vii. 312 The interrogated 
now assuming the character of the interrogator. 1886 Miss 
Linskill Haven under Hill II. xvi. 210 ‘Well?’ said Mrs. 
Stanmere interrogatingly. 

Interrogation (inte:ri?g?i-j3n\ [a, F. inter- 
rogation (13th c. in Godef. Compl.), or ad. L. in- 
terrogdiidn-em, n. of action f. interrogdre to Inter- 
rogate.] 

1 . The action of interrogating or asking qites- 
tions; a (Miestioning ; f request \obsl). 

1551 Bp. Gardiner Explic. 80 He opposith by interroga- 
tion, and would be aunswered. 1590 Swinburne Tesiaments 
1 16 The testator maie lawfullie make his executor not onelie 
of his owne accorde without interrogation, but also at the 
intreatie or request of an other. 1632 Lithgow Trav.^ x. 
472 The Inquisitor made interrogation, of what difficulties, 
error.s, or mis-beliefe I had. funius Lett. (1804) 1 . 63, 
I could, by malicious jnterrogation, disturb the peace of 
the most virtuous man in the kingdom. 1825 J. Neal Bj 0. 
Jonathan III. 177 If your heart were not pure, .you would 
not be so ready to meet a deathbed interrogation. 

b. W uh an and pi. A question . In quot. 1 386 
perh. = Syllogism, =L. interrogdtio in Cicero. 

C1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 8 His fantasye Was turned for 
to lerne Astrologye, And koude a ceiteyn of conclusions To 
demen by Interrogacions. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531)1858, [That] all the interrogacyons or questyons made 
to vs be of fayth. 1563-87 Foxe A . cf- M. (1596) 105/1 The 
tenor of his questions or interrogations. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's 
Voy. E. Ind. 335 Some preliminary inteiTOgation.s,_ why 
I would not settle there? 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. i, He 
was trembling at this strange interrogation. 

2 . Gram, and Rket. Questioning, or a question, 
as a form of speech. 

C1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in Palsgr. 994 The interroga- 
tion negatyve, as, Am not I ? 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
HI. xix. (Arb. ' 220 There is a kinde of figuratiue speach 
when we aske many questions and looke for none answere, 
speaking . . by interrogation, which we might as well say by 
affirmation. 1661-98 South Twelve Serni. III. s The words 
in the Text iby an usual way of speech] under an Interroga- 
tion couching a Positive Assertion. i82c^ L. Murray Eng. 
Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 513 Though Interrogations may be intro- 
duced into close and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong 
only to strong emotions of the mind. 

b. Point {mark, note) of interrogation, also 
interrogation-point (and, foimerly, inter rogation) '. 
the symbol used in writing or printing to indicate 
a question, in most European languages placed at 
the end of the sentence and having the form ? or ?. 
_ In Spanish, it is placed both before and after the question, 
in the former case inverted as in i Quien sabe 1 who knows ? 
A point of interrogation is also sometimes^ placed before a 
word or phrase, to query its correctness, existence, etc. 

1598 Florio, Interogatiuo punto, a point of interrogation. 
1633 J. Clarke und Praxis 38 Secondly, you must marke 
all the poynts, commaes, colons, interogationsj &C. 1706 
Phillips, Interrogation, or Note of Interrogation . . which 
in Greek is thus expressed (;) and thus (?) in Latin. 1748 
J. Mason Eloent. 23 The Common Stops or Points are 
these : A Comma (,), Semi-colon (;) . . Interrogation ( 7 ), Ad- 
miration {!', 1888 J, A. Noble in Academy 3 Nov 283/3 
We are compelled to read them . . with a greater number of 
mental notes of interrogation. 1895 H<nv to get Married 
74 It is a mistake to be inquisitive. _ A walking interroga- 
tion-point is never a pleasant companion. 

Interroga'tional, a. [f. prec. + -al.] Of 

the nature of an interrogation ; interrogative, 
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INTERRUPTEB. 


1880 F. Hall Doctor Tiidocitts 24 Why the intenogational 
‘ how are we ’ ? 

interrogative (interp'gativ), a. and s/). [ad. 
late L. interrogdtlv-ns ; see Intehuogate ». and 
-IVE, Cf. F. ivterrogaiij^ -ive (1507 in Godef.).] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of question- 
ing; having the form or force of a qtiestion. 

1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. Ixiii. § 3 The Eaptisme, which 
saveth vs, is .. e7reptiT7j|u,a, an interrogative trial 1 of a good 
conscience towards God. 1661-98 Sooth Tioelve Serm. 
III. 5 Nor does this Interrogative way of Expression im- 
port only a bare Negation of the Thing. 1711 J. Green- 
wood Eng. Gram. 209 The substantive comes before the 
verb except in an Intenogative sentence. 1833 King.slev 
Hypatia xxvili. 354 Miriam made inteirogath'e signs, which 
Pelagia understood as asking her whether she was alone. 
1875 JowDTT Plato (ed. 2) IV. 152 The Platonic ideas are 
tested by the interrogative method of Socrates. 

2 . Rhet. and Gram. Of a word or form : Em- 
ployed in asking a question. 

Interrogative pronouns, the pronouns who ? which? what ? 
whether ? Inter rogairne adverbs, such as where ? when ? 
why ? wherefore ? Interrogative point — I ntcrhogatiqn 2 b. 

iS2o\Vhitinton i'ulg. (1527)6 Nownes interrogatyue as 
guis, liter. 1530 Palsgr. 80 Of the pronownes interroga- 
tives. c 133* Du Wes Iiitrod. Pr. in Palsgr. 994 The con- 
jugation interrogative, as, Am I ? suis jc ? 1389 Puttenham 
Eng. Poesie ii. iv, [v.] (Aril.) 89 His comma, colon and in- 
terrogatiue point. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 250 The 
interrogative particle, whether. 1843 Stoddart Gram, in 
Eiicycl. Metrop. I. 186/1 The. .interrogative form of the 
verb. 

3 . Given to asking questions; inquisitive, rare. 

1709 Steele Taller No. 140 P it Such Interrogative 

Gentlewomen are to be answered no other Way than by 
Interrogation. 1836 Dickens Sk. Boz iv, He is a tall, thin, 
hony_ man, with an interrogative nose, and little restless 
perking eyes. 

B. sb. 1 . An interrogation, a question, rare. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poeirie (Arb.) 30 These men with a 

.scornefull interogatiue, doe . . aske. 1601 Holland Pliny 
II. 295 Olenus Calenus .. intended by subtill interrogatiue 
to translate the benefit thereof to his owne n.ative countrey 
of Tuscane. 1847 Jeffrey Let. in Cockburn Life II. cxclv, 

I do expect and require an answer to all these interrogatives. 

2 . Gram. A word or form employed in asking a 
question ; esp. an interrogative pronoun. 

1330 Palsgr. Introd. 29 Relatyves as qui or leqnel', in- 
terrogatyves as qui. 1333 Udall A'/iitoyM loj (R.) For al 
voices that are relatiues, may sometimes be interrogatiues, 
as whan they aske a question. 1763 Lowth Eng. Gram. 
(1838) 39 ]Vho, which, zuhat, are called Interrogatives, when 
they are used in asking questions. 1873 Whitney Life 
Lang. V. 96 They [relatives] are demonstratives and intei- 
rogatives put to a new use. 

Interrogatively (interfi-gativli), adv. [f. 
prec. -b In an interrogative manner; by 

way of interrogation ; as a question. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ivi. 8 Some reade . . the verse 
interrogatively. 1609 W. Biddueph in T. Lavender Trav. 
(1612) Bj b, That which Persius speaketh interrogatiuely, 

I vnderstand positlueiy. 1731 Hurd Notes Ep. Augustus 
(R,), Mr. Pope . . seems to have read the lines interroga- 
tively. 1876 Miss Braddon Dead Men's Shoes i, A girl 
whom the passers by look at interrogatively. 

Interrogator^ (iate*rog£'toJc). [a. late L. in- 
terrogator, agent-n. f. interrogdre to Inteerogate ; 
cf. F. infen‘Pgateiir{\^\^ in Hatz.-Darm.).] One 
who interrogates ; a questioner. 

1731 Harris Hermes i. viii. 153 note. Retrenching by 
an ellipsLs all the rest, which rest the interrogator is left to 
supply from himself. 1779-81 Johnson Z.P., Pr-fur Wks. III. 
138 He was examined before a committee .. Mr. Stanhope, 
and Mr. Lechmere were the principal interrogators. 1863 
Livingstone Zambesi xxvii. 539 When we tried to fancy 
ourselves in the position of the interrogator. 

t Interro'gator Sc. Ohs. [ad. F. inten-o- 
gatoire ; see next and cf. Interlocutor 2.] = Jh’. 
TEEROGATORT B. 1. See also Intergatour. 

1561 St. Andreztis Nirk-sess. Reg. (1889) 108 Examinat 
upon the generall Interrogatouris of the law, he purgis hym 
[self]. 1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 66 The veritie of the mater 
sail be tryed before the Justitiar, be sundrie interrogatours 
and answers made thereto, 

Interrogatory finterp-gatari), a. and sh. [ad. 
late L. interrogatori-ns ; see Interrogate v. and 
-GET. Cf. F. interrogatoire (1422 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

A. adj. =Interrogative«. Itiierrogatory joint 
(see Interrogation 2 b). 

1376 Fleming Patiapl. Epist. To Rdr. P vb, Of letters . . 
Interrogator!, Dehortatorie. , there be sundtie sortes. a 1668 
Davenant Masque Wks. (1673) 362 My Priviledges are an 
ubiquitary . . interrogatory , , immunity over all the privy 
lodgings. 1824 L. Murray Eng. Gram, (ed, 5) 1. 407 Of 
the Interrogatory point. 1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt xlii, 
Hinted at in a mild interrogatory manner. 

B. sb. 1 . An interrogation, a question ; spec, in 
Law -. A question formally put, or drawn up in 
writing to be put, to an accused person or a witness. 
(In 1 6 -r 7th c. freq. in phr. to examine upon inter- 
rogatories'). See also Inteegatory. 

1333 in More Apol. xlv. Wks. 915/1 If he can by interro- 
gatories and questions be drleuen to confesse anye thing. 
1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 42 He was . . examined vpon 
interrogatories to bewraye the rest of the conspiratours, 
1669 WooDHEAD St. Te>-esa i. xxxv. 263 He willed me to 
examine myself well upon this one Interrogatory'. 1681 
Nevile P/drs Rediv. 106 A more pertinent Interrogatory 
could never have been made by Plato, or Aristotle. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 177 p 3, 1 was bewildered hy an un- 


seasonable interrog.atory. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 
562 A paper of interiogatoiies was laid before him by order 
of the Privy Council. 1898 Encycl. Lazos Eng, (Renton) 
VII. 41 The Common Law Piocedure Act, 1854, for the 
first time enabled interrogatories to be administeied in 
actions in the superior Courts of Law. 

2 . Examination or qtiestioning (of an accused 
peison). rare. \_ = Y. interrogatoire, It. htterroga- 
torio.'] 

1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876! I. i. 55 A tribunal, .pro- 
ceeding by modes of interrogatory unknown to the common 
law. 1831-3 E. Burton ElcI. Hist. xiv. (1845) 320 If the 
parties accused still confessed themselves Christians upon 
the third interrogatory, he ordered them to be put to death. 
Hencelnterro'gratorilynt/zf. = Interrogatively. 
1623 Bp. Mountagu App. Cxsar it. xvlii. 242 We. .propose 
it in Baptisme interrogatorily unto God-fatheis and God- 
mothers. C1866 Elihu Burritt Descr. Locomotive, And 
now he shouts, interrogatorily. All right? 

Inierrogatrix (intenoig^'-triks). [fem., in L. 
form, corresp. to interrogator.'\ A female inlerro- 
gator, 

1839 tr. Bengel's Gnomon I. 466 The temptation was not 
great if you consider only the interrogatrix. 

t Interrogue, -roge, -v. Ohs. [a. OF. in- 

terroguer (13^9 in Hat2.-Darm. ; mod.F. inter- 
roger), ad. L. interrogdrei\ = Interrogate v. 

1484 Caxton Fables of ZEsop (1889) 253 They. .Interroged 
hym why he had slayne that man. a 1321 Helyas xxx. N j. 
Whan the noble knight. .had inteirougued and questioned 
the duchesse. 

In terrorem : see In Lat. prep. 

Interrule : see Inter- pref. i a. 
t InterrU'pt, ppl. a. Obs. Also 5 inteript, 

G -repte. [a. OF. interrupt, ad. L. intemipt-ns , 
pa.pple. of htietrumph-e : see next.] Interrupted, 
in various senses : see the verb. In qnot. 1667, 
Forming an interval or breach between two 
parts of something. Usually construed as pa. pple. 

1412-30 Lydg. Chron. Troy^ tv. xxix. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 130/2 Free eleccioun Not interrupte by mediacioun Of 
brocage, c 1430 Merlin 105 Ne therfore shull ye nothynge 
be inteript. ?n.i3oo Colyn Blowhols Test. 206 in Hazl. 
E, P. P. 1. 102, 1 wold they shold for no thing Be interupt 
of their possessouns. 1302 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) tv. xxiii. E e iij, Such wyll may be interrepte [se pent 
interrompre] and deuysed in many maners. iMi) Latimer 
iphSerin. bef. Edxu. FI (Arb.) 122 Prayer is neuer interrupte 
but by wickednes. 1667 Milton P. L. in. 84 Our adver.sarie, 
whom no bounds Prescrib'd, no barrs of Hell ,, nor yet the 
main abyss Wide interrupt, can hold. 

Interrupt (inter»-pt), V. Also 5 interepte, 
interipte, intrippe, 6 iiiterrup(p)e ; pa. t. 5 en- 
terrupte, interrupte, 6 (.yf.) interup. [f. L. 
interrupt-, ppl. stem of inierrump-ere to break 
asunder, break off (a speech or the like), f, inter 
between + rumpere to break ; cf. Corrupt. 

With the form interrup, -ztppe, cf. Corrup, -uppe.] 

1 . trans. To break in upon (an action, process, 
or condition, esp. speech or discourse) ; to break 
the continuity of (something) in time ; to break off, 
to hinder the course or continuance of, cause to 
cease or stop (usually temporarily). 

111420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1231 For as raoche as it 
nat to me sit, Your tale for to interrupte or breke. 1526 
Skelton Magnyf. 237 Who made you so bolde to interrupe 
my tale? 1338 Starkev England i. ii. 35, I wyl not inter- 
rupt your communycatyon now in the myddys. 1399 H. 
Buttes Dyets drie Dinner D ij, They hinder, disturbe, and 
interrupt the course . . of other mens matters. 1613 G. Sandys 
Trav. 18 Not one of us but had hissleepe interrupted by 
feaifull dreames. 1673 Temple United Pz-ov. i. 5 Flanders 
was erected into a County, which changed the 'Title of 
Forester for that of Count, without interrupting the Suc- 
cession. 1783 Watson Philip III, it. (1839) 103 The army of 
the states was at hand to interrupt his operations. *838 
James Robber iv, Do not let anything which has passed 
to-day interrupt our friendship. i86i W. Bell Diet. Lazv 
Scot. 471/2 The acts whereby.. pre.scriptions may be legally 
interrupted, and in effect put an end to. 

b. To break the continuity of (something) in 
space or serial order; to make an interval or 
breach between the parts of (something continuous) ; 
to stand in the way of, obstruct {e.g. a view). 

1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. it. § 41 There being neither 
Tree nor Bush to Interrupt his Charge. 1679 Owen Christo- 
login vi. (1831) 65 As a beam interrupted from its continuity 
unto the sun Ls immediately deprived of light, 1774 Pennant 
Tour Scotl. in zTig., 166 The land is so interrupted with 
rocks, that the natives, instead of the plough are obliged to 
make use of the spade, 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Vdolpho 
i, They interrupt my prospects. 

2 . To break in upon (a person) while doing 
something, esp. speaking; to hinder from pro- 
ceeding with some action ; to cause to stop 
(usually temporarily) in what one is doing. 

*4*3 Pilgr. Sozole i. xvi. (1859) *7 There roose vp soone a 
lady and enterrupte me of my wordes. c 1430 ? Lydg. Stans 
Puer 6g (Lamb. MS. 853) Intrippe no man where so hat jiou 
wende, No man in his tale [1430-60 MS. Harl. 2231 Inter- 
rupt nat. .None other mans tale], 1378 T. N. tr. Conq. IV. 
India 40 The poore Indians durst not once interrupt them. 
1639 _T. Brugis tr, Camus' Mor. Relat. 302 It were a grosse 
incivility to interrupt themin their conversation. 1709 Steele 
jailer No. 45 ? 8 Florio, who never interrupted any Man 
living when he was speaking. 1887 Ru-skin Prxterita II. 
XU. 421, 1 could not bear being interrupted in anything I was 
about. 

3. absol. or intr, (from i or 2 ). (Also quasi- 


trans. with the words spoken as object = to say in 
interruption.) 

1412-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy v. xxxvili. (MS. Digby 230) 

If. 188 b/2 Ther shal no man reclayme ne sei nay, Interrupte 
ne make no delay. 2667 Milton P. L. i_x. 512 A.s one who 
sought acce.ss, but feard To intenupt, side-long he works 
his way. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxv, •' Ay, truly inter- 
lupted the glover; ‘and I so counselled and commanded 
thee’. 1873 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 220 By Zeus, said 
Ctesippus, interrupting, I only wish that you would give me 
some proof. Ibid. 224 Please not to interrupt, my good 
friend. 

f 4 . trans. To hinder, stop, prevent, thwart, a. 
an action, etc. Obs. 

1497 lip. Alcock Mont Perfect. B llj, This holy ghost in- 
terrupte this desyre, and apperyd. 1348 Hall Chron., 
Edw. IV 242 b, To the onely intent, that the mariage 
should herafter, neither be interrupted nor broken. 1632 
J, Hayward tr. Biondis Rromena 141 The neighbours 
would have been awaked, and so the execution of their 
designes intenupted. 

•[b. a person, etc., in or from some action. 
Const, of ox with inf. Ohs, 

2464 Mann. <5- Honseh. Exp. (Roxb.) 184, I scbal nat in- 
terepte heme deweiyng is lyffe. 2482 Caxton Myrr. i. xiii. 
41 Ther is noman that coude interrupte hym of ony thing 
that he wolde preue. 2604 Jas. 1 Countez'bl. (Arb.) 102 To 
interrupt them of their due function, 2624 Bp. Hall Hon. 
Mar. Clergy Ded., Satan enuying me this happinesse, in- 
terrupts me by the malice of an importunate Aduersarie. 

f 5 . To infringe, suspend (a law). Obs. 

2430-40 Lydg. Bochas tv. v. (2554) 203 b, Al their statutes by 
which thei were made fre He interrupted of force and not 
of right. 2387 Golding De Mozyiayxxxiii. 536 God created 
nature, and hath giuen it a Lawe, which Law he wil haue it 
to follow. Neuertheless .somtimes. .he interrupteth it, .. to 
make vs to know y‘ he is Lord of nature. 

'[6. To cut short, put an end to, destroy. Obs. 
2570 Satir. Poems Reform, xx. 176 The Cup, (^uhairwith 
oft tymes, for saikles crymes, Mennis lyues he Interup. 
2608 'I’or.SELL Serpents (1658) 686 So soon as a great Croco- 
dile is discovered, there is such watcli and care taken to 
interrupt and kill him for hope of the reward, that he cannot 
long escape alive. 

Interrupted (inter»‘pted), ppl. a. [f. Inter- 
RURT V, + -ED 1 .] Broken in upon ; broken off ; 
having its course hindered or continnity broken ; 
made discontinuous : see the verb. 

2552 Huloet, Interrupted, inierpellatus, 2592 Daniel 
Delia ii. Sigh out a Storie of her cruell deedes,_ With inter- 
1 upted accents of despaire. 2607 Shaks. Cor. m.i. 249 Whose 
Rage dotli rend Like interrupted Water.s, and oVe-beare 
What they are vs’d to beare. 2748 Dodsley Preceptor (2763) 
I. p. xliv, Express .. Sorrow by a low, flexible inteiru^ted 
Voice. 1879 Si. George’s Hasp. Rep. IX. 605 The patient 
lecovered under daily application of the interrupted current. 

b. Bot, (and Zooli) Having smaller, or other- 
wise differing, members {e.g. leaflets in a compound 
leaf, or spikelets in an inflorescence) in the intervals 
between the others in a series ; also, having a gap 
or void interval, discontinuous (as a linear mark- 
ing) : see next b. 

1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Interzniptns, Bot., broken in 
respect to uniformity: interrupted. 1862 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. VI. 269 Interrupted Club-moss. 2866 Treas. 
Bot., Interrupted, when any syrnmetrical arrangement is 
destroyed by local causes : a leaf is interruptedly pinnated 
when some of the pinnte are much smaller than the others, 
or wholly wanting. 

c, Mtis. Intemipted cadence', an alteration of 
the perfect cadence, in which the full close is de- 
ferred or evaded by the use of some other chord 
(usually that of tlie sixth of the key) instead of that 
of the tonic. 

2822 Busby Diet. Mns. (ed. 3), Interrupted, a term applied 
by theorists to those closes or cadences in which tlie base, 
instead of falling or rising from the fifth to the key-note, 
passes to some otlier, and interrupts the full close, or final 
cadence. 1877 Stainer Harmony xnjTht interrupted cadence 
consists of a temporary delay of the perfect cadence. 2880 
C. H. H. Parry in Grove Diet. Mns. I. 292 The form of 
Interrupted cadence generally quoted as typical is that in 
which the chord of the dominant, instead of proceeding to 
the harmony of the tonic as the mind is led to expect, is 
followed by the chord of the 6tlb of the key, or sub-mediant. 

Intemi'ptedly, [f. prec. •i--ly 2.] In 
an intermpted manner ; with interruptions or void 
intervals ; discontinuously. 

1663 Boyle Exp. Hist. Colours i. iii. § 29 The_ incident 
light that meets with a grosser liquour..will have its beams 
either refracted, or imbibed, or else reflected more or less 
interruptedly than they would be, if the body had been un- 
moistened. <22708 Beveridge Thes. Theol. (1721) IIL 3S 
Not interruptedly, but constantly. 2817 Byron Manfred 
III. iv, Interruptedly . . the fitful song Begun and died upon 
the gentle wind. 

b. Bot. (and Zooli) With smaller or otherwise 
different members in the intervals between the 
others ; see prec. b. 

*7S3 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s.v. Leap {.Pinnated), The in- 
terruptedly pinuatedj in which the folioles are irregular and 
unequal in size or situation. 1846 Dana Zooph. (1848) 215 
Cellules interruptedly uniseriate. 2870 Hooker Stud. Flora 
208 Spirsa ulmaria .. leaves intenuptedly pinnate. Ibid, 
290 Galeopsis Ladanunt . . leaves . . interruptedly serrate or 
subentire. 

Interrupter, -or (int&-»‘pt8J)- Also 6 •our(e. 
[In form o, a. L. interruptor, agent-n. from in- 
terrumpSre : cf, F. interrupteur ; in 0 , f. Inter- 
rupt V. + -erI.] One who interrupts : see the vb. 
a. 2322-22 Act 3 Hen, VIII, c. to The seid interruptoures 
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and letters therof to be brought to Gaole. 1533 Huloei, 
Interruptour, interpellaior. 1602 Waknuu Alb. £>tg. x. 
Iviii. tioiaj 2S4 Wbeiefore ourtjiieene her interruptors sent. 
1797 Mad. D'Akblay Diary i!;- Lett. VI. 141 Princess Au- 
gusta declined any interruptors. 

1573-80 Baret Alv. L 342 A disturber, or letter of 
other: an interrupter. 1634-66 Ld. Orrluy /' nW/iew. (1676) 
203 To seek out the high interrupter of it. 1771 Mrs. Delany 
Ll/e Corr. .Ser. ii. 1 . 382 We weie so busy no interrupters 
were admitted. 1804 H. K. White Let. to 13 . Haddock in 
Rem. (1819) I. 135 The companion of my walks — the inter- 
rupter of my evening studies. iS 6 g Daily Hews 16 Apr., This 
lebuke was loudly cheered by Mr. Aytoun's interrupters. 

b. A device for interrupting an electric current. 

1881 S. P. T liOMVSOH Electr. Ha£-fi. x. § 398 The inter- 
ruptors of induction coils are usually self-acting. 1881 Sci. 
American XIX. 388 If a Helmholtz interrupter be employed 
to make and break the primary circuit. 

Interru’pti'ble, rare. [f. as Interrupt z/. 
+ -IBLE.] Capable of being interrupted. 

1628 Jackson Creed ix. .xxiv. § 2 The virtue or efHcacy of 
it is not circumscriptible by time nor interruptible by any 
moment or instant of time. 

Interru'pting, vbl sb. [f. Interrupt v.a- 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Interrupt ; in- 
terruption. (Now only as gerund.) 

1332 More Confut. Tindale Wks. 628/2 When he hadde 
wyth much work & oft interrupting, brought at last his tale 
to an ende. 

Interru'pting, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -i- -ing 2,] 
That interrupts ; see the verb. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. ix. (1623) 612 A terrible in- 
terrupting tempest. 1739 G. Ogle Gualtherus ^ Griselda 
82 Oft wou’d intrude an interrupting thought. Mod. The 
speaker continued amid interrupting cries. 

Hence Interru'ptingfly adv., in the way of in- 
terruption. 

1630 A B. A/ utat. Polemo 14 Messages, which .. th ey have 
interruptingly dared to trouble our State with. 1848 Buck- 
ley // 2W II Him, noble Achilles interruptingly answered. 

Interruption (intaryplau). Also 5 intrump- 
cioun, interupcion, 6 intrupcion. [ad. L. in- 
terruption-em, n. of action from mtemimpere to 
Interrupt : cf. F. interrupUon (1437 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] The action of in terrupting, or fact of being 
interrupted (in the various senses of the verb) ; with 
an and pi., an instance of this, 

1 . A breaking in upon some action, process, or 
condition (esp. speech or discourse), so as to cause 
it (usually temporarily) to cease ; hindrance of the 
course or continuance of something ; a breach of 
continuity in time ; a stoppage. 

1489 Q,Kx.vm Faytes of A. iv. x. 255 Take not now in 
anger yf I putte interrupeyon in thy wordes for a questyon 
that 1 wil aske of the. 1494 Fauyan Chron. vir. 336 The 
cytezyns enioyed theyr lybertyes without interupcion. 1387 
Golding De Mornay xxxiii. 536 We would impute al those 
interruptions and changes to the nature of nature it selfe. 
1660 Milton Free Commiu. Wks. U847) .445/2 The frequent 
disturbances, interruptions, and dissolutions which the par- 
liament hath had. 1757 Burke Corr.lV. 423, I still go on 
with the work I have in hand,, but with terrible interrup- 
tions. x868 Helps Reahnah ii. (1876) 14 Ellesmere, who is 
the greatest of interrupters, is the most intolerant of any 
interruption hut his own. 

b. In weakened sense (with negative expressed 
or implied) : Temporary cessation, intermission. 

1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goularf s Mem. Hist. 76 She con- 
tinued sixe moiiethes. .to drinke daylle, without interruption 
foureteene pounds of water. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. 1 . xiv. 
823 That process by which our. bodies receive some sub- 
stances and give out others, admits of no interruption. 

2 . A breach of continuity in space or serial order ; 
a break ; the formation or existence of a gap or 
void interval. 

1390. Gower Cotif. I. 37 If a.man were Mad al togedie of 
o matiere Wi^outen interrupcion, 1601 Holl.and Pliny I. 
127 The mountains, which in a coiitinuall raunge without 
interruption stand vpon the coasts of the Ocean. . 1693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1723) 11 The Interruptions of 
the Strata. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxy. (i 3 s 61 .322 
Dr. Vreeland and myself witnessed repeatedly interruptions 
of their continuity. 1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 
422 The most frequent form of local interruption of the 
fibrous sheath, .consists in the presence of a gap of greater 
or less extent, filled up by comparatively thin-walled paren- 
chyma. 

+ b. The action of breaking in between two 
things ; irruption. Obs. 

^2x677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. ii. ix. 216 Places severed 
from the Continent by the interruption of the Sea. 

+ 3 . The action, or an act, of hindering or thwart- 
ing ; hindrance, obstruction. Obs. 

1463 Mann. Househ. Exp. (Ro.xb.) 187 To enjoy e our 
sayd lycence wyth outyn any let, interupeyon or impedi- 
ment. <11473 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 274 The cardenall 
uppone his liede the crowne did sett. The septure in his 
honde, withowte intrumpeioun or lett. 1356 J. Heywood 
Spider ^ P. vii. 41 Of iustice no let ledeth intrupcion, Like 
this loue (named selfe loue) growne of corrupcion. 1395 
Shaks. John III. iv. 9 Diuers deere friends' slaine ? And 
bloudy England into England gone, Ore-bearing interrup- 
tion spight of France? 

4 . Sc. Laiu. ‘ The step legally requisite to stop 
the currency of the period of a prescription ’ (Bell 
Did. Law Scotl). 

1613 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (Sjialding.Club) II. 322 Of the 
quhilk hous, WilHame Gray, baillie, tuik doune ane dovet 
[==turf] in takine of lauchfull interruptione, and faiid the 
said.halff pennie hous and landis ... to apperteine in pro- 
pertie to the said towne of Aberdeine. i68x Stair Inst. 


Law Scot. (1693) It. xii. § 26 The main Exception or Reply 
against Piescription, is Inteiruption, not only by the dis- 
continuing the Possession of tlie whole, but also of a pait, 
which was found sufficient to interrupt the Prescription as 
to the whole. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. Prescrip- 
tion, An interruption on tlie last day of the forty years will 
be effectual. 

Interruptive (intarzi'ptiv), a. [f. as Inter- 
rupt V. -1- -IVE : cf. corrupHve.'] 

1 . Having the quality of interrupting. 

1631 Bedell in Fullers Abel Rediv., Erasmus 76 In- 
flexible to imbarque in any thing interruptive of his Studies. 
1662 Neuii Eng. HisL 4- Gen. Reg. (18.50) IV. 63. A bodily 
infirmity. . frequently interruptive to me in my calling. . 1766 
G. Canning Anti-Lucretius ii. 126 No interruptive Void in- 
trudes between. 1883 J. Parker Tyne Ch. 180 There was 
nothing ungentle in his tone as he made this interruptive 
remark. 

t 2 . Characterized by interruption ; interrupted. 

. 1643 Heele Aus^o. Feme ii A broken interruptive repe- 
tition of some lines. 

t Interru'ptly, adv. Obs. [f. Interrupt ppl. 
a. -f -LY 2.] Jn an interrupted manner ; inter- 
ruptedly. 

1646 J. Hall Horse Vac. i 38 Ariosto will intenuptly 
shake hands with the Reader, at halfe a Tales end wrest his 
Attention to a new businesse. 

Interriiptor : see Interrupter. 
Intermptory (intarc-ptari), a. [f. as Inter- 
rupt V. + -ORY.] Having the quality or function 
of interrupting ; interiuptive. 

1869 Hullah in Contemp. Rev. X. 351 Consonants are 
practically initiatory, distributive, or interruptory only. 
1871 Alabaster IVkeel of Law 206, I have omitted . . a few 
remarks of an interruptory character. 

t Interru'pture. Obs. rare. [f. L. interrupt-, 
ppl. stem (see Interrupt v.') -f -uke ; cf. L. riiptilra 
Rupture.] = Interruption. 

1648 J. Goodwin Right fg Might 37 To attempt any inter- 
rupture, distraction, or disturbance therein. 

Intersale, -salute : see Inter- pref. 2 a, i b. 
Interscalni(e (irntaiskmlm). Antiq. rare~°. 
[ad. L. inter scalniium, f. inter between -f scalmus, 
Gr. cwaAytio'y a peg to which an oar was strapped, 
a thole-pin : cf. iniercoltimn.'] The space between 
two of the thole-pins to which the oars were 
strapped in an ancient Roman or Greek galley or 
rowing-boat. i88a in Ogilvie. 

11 Intexscai^ilium (imtarskapidium). Zool. 
[late Lat., f. inter between -f scapula shoulder- 
blade.] The space between the shoulder-blades ; 
the upper region of the back (esp. in birds). Also 
in mod. forms interscapuliutn, interscapulum, 

1833 Maynb Expos. Lex., Interscapulium, old term 
applied by Bartholin, Anat. iv. ig, p. 746, to the spine of 
the scapula . . Applied by llltger to the region of the back 
between the shoulder-blades in the Mammifera, between 
the wings in birds. X887 Anier. Naturalist JCXI. 583 
A large white patch on the lower hind neck and the anterior 
portion of the interscapilium. 

Interscapular (inlojskas'pizzlai), a.{sb.') Anat. 
and Zool. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the 
scapulas or shoulder-blades. 

1721 Bailey, InterscapularCavities, are the hollow Places 
between the Shoulder Blade and the Vertebra’s. 1834 J. 
Forbes Laenneds Dis. Chest (ed. 4) 43 It had lost three 
inches . . in the interscapular region. 1874 Coues Birds 
N. IV. 144 The interscapular region alone is ferrugineous. 
B. sb. (in pi.) The interscapular feathers, 
lutersca'pulary, a. rare ~ [f. as prec, : see 

-ARY.] =prec. (In recent Diets.) 
Interscapulium, -lum : see Interscapilium. 
Interscendeilt(int3ase’ndent),G:. Math. rare. 
[ad. mod.L. inter scendens, -ent-e/n (Leibnitz), f. 
z'/ziftfi'between ; after transcendens Transcendent.] 
Applied to expressions or equations involving in- 
commensurable quantities in the exponents ; re- 
garded as being intermediate between algebraic and 
transcendental. Also Interscende'iital a. 

1796 Hution Math. Diet., Interscendent, in Algebra, is 
applied to quantities, when the exponents of their powers 

are radical quantities. Thus x'^", x"^ , etc. are interscen- 
dent quantitie.s. X879 Salmon Higher Plane Curves vii. 
(ed. 3) 27s A class of equations called by Leibnitz inter- 
scendental, or which involve the variables with e.xponents 
not commensurable with any rational number : for example 
V 2 . 

y=x 

f Interscrnd, w. Obs. rare — ’>. {gfti.L,. inler- 
to tear asunder.] (See quo t.) So f In- 
tersci'ndenfc <z. Obs. rare — 

X636 Blount Giossogi-., Interscindent . . that cuts in the 
midst, or hews asunder. 1721 Bailey, To Interscind .. to 
cut in two in the midst. 

t Interscri'be, v. Obs. rare — '^. [ad. L. iuter- 
sertbere to write between.] ‘ To write between, 
to interline’ (Bailey, 1721). So f I’literscript, 
something written between lines of writing ; ai. in- 
terlineation ; + Interscri-ption, writing between, 
1636 Blount Glossogr., Interscript (L. inseriptuni), an 
interlacing of a line ; an interlining. 1638 Phillips, Inter- 
scription, an interlining, a writing between two lines. 

Interseaiu (intorsrm), V. Obs. or arch. [acL 
F. entresemer to sow among, intersperse (i5-i(jth c. 
in Godef,), f. fwtfre- between -f semer x—L. seniindre 


to sow. But apparently often associated with Seam 
sb. or y.] irans. To sprinkle or scatter between 
or amongst other things ; to furnish or adorn 
with something sprinkled between ; to intersperse. 
Chiefly in pa. pple. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 31 Hee compared . . her 
face to borders of Lillies interseamed with Roses. 1590 
— Never too late (1600) 49 Like Lillyes dipt iii Bacchus 
choycest wine, Powdred and interseamd with azuid vaines. 
1392 — Upst. Courtier B iij b, Curiouslye ouerwhipte with 
Golde twist, interseamed with knottes of Pearle. _ 1398 
Yong Diana 94 He had on a cote of cloth of siluer, Inter- 
seamed and imbrodered with flowers. 1838 Sir T. Wyse 
E.vcurs. Peoloponnesus (1865) II. iv. 82 Rushing brooks 
hurried across our path on their way to the Alpheus, in- 
terseained with red fallows or quiet slopes of meadow-land. 

t lutersecant, n. (yA) Obs. rare — '^. [ad. L. 
interseednt-ein, pr. pple. of interseedre : see next.] 
Inteisecting. b. as sb. in pi. Intersecting lines. 

1638 Phillips, Intersecauis in Heraldry, are pertransient 
lines which crosse one another. 1721 Bailey, luiersecant, 
cutting in two in the middle. 

t Interseca'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action, 
analogically f. L. interseedre to Intersect.] = In- 
tersection, 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy i. v. (MS. Digby 232) if. 12 b/2 
By cause of certeyn intersecaciouns Of dyuers cercles and 
revoluciouns. 16x3-39 I. Jones in Leoni Palladio's Archit. 
(1742) I. 72 This Intersecation of the two Lines. 

intersect (intaisekt), v. [f. L. intersect-, 
ppl. stem of interseedre to cut asunder, intersect, 
f. inter between + seedre to cut.] 

1 . irans. To divide (something) in two by pass- 
ing through or lying across it ; to cross, Freq. in 
passive (const, with or by). 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 351 Why they are obliquely 
placed and intersect themselues Varolius hath elegantly 
shewd. 17x3 Pope Guardian No. 92 if s Tim Tuck, the 
hero, .is particularly remarkable for the length of his sword, 
which intersects his person in a cross line, and makes him 
appear not unlike a fly, that the boys have run a pin thro’ 
and set a walking. 1776 Gibbon Bed. <5- F. xiii. 1 . 396 Four 
streets, intersecting each other at right angles. 1793 Cuau- 
FURD m Ld. Auckland's Corr, (1862) 111 . 132 The ground 
was so broken and intersected with ravines, that not a 
horseman could act. 1849 Murchison Siluria iii. 38 It is 
often intersected by veins of quartz. 1860 Tyndall Glac. 
1. xLx. 135 Crevasses also intersect the ice. 

b. Gee/n. Of a line or surface : To pass through 
or across (a line or surface), so as to lie on botli 
sides of it with one point (or line) in common : 
= CuTzi, 15 b, 

1646 Sir T Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. v. 292 Being in the 
.Equator it would intersect their Horizon, and be halfe 
above and halfe beneath it. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
269 Wheie these two Arches Intersect, or cut each other, 
there is the Center. 1840 Lardner Geom. x, 125 If two 
chords intersect each other in a circle, the rectangle under 
the segments of the one will be equal to the lectangle 
under the segments of the other. 1838 0 . W. Holmes A ut. 
Breakf.-t. xii. 112 Keep any line of knowledge ten yeais, 
and some other line will intersect it. 1873 B. Williamson 
Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) xiii. § 190 Every [straight] line must inter- 
sect a curve of an odd degree in at least one real point. 

c. Of a person ; To come acioss, cross (another 
person, or his course) ; to intercept, rare. 

x862 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. tx. vi. (1872J III, 124 Grurakow, 
we suppose, diives forth fiom Berlin, to intersect him, in 
the Neumark. 1873 Tristram Maab yiii. 154 Shepherds 
hurriedly stalking forth ahead, so as to intersect our path. 

d. To divide or separate (two things) by passing 
between them. rare. 

1784 CowPER Task II. 16 Lands intersected by a narrow 
frith Abhor each other. 

2 . intr. (for rejl.) To cross or cut each another : 
chiefly Geom, of lines or surfaces. 

[175s in Johnson : quoting Wiseman in erior ; see Inter- 
ject.] 1847 Grote Greece ii. xlvii. (1862) IV. 161 Straight 
stieets intersecting at right angles. _ 1869 Tyndall Notes 
Lect. Light 24 The rays from a luminous point placed be- 
yond the focus intersect at the opposite side of the lens. 
1873 B- Williamson Calc. (ed. 2) xiv. §204 The Lem- 
niscatc whose equation is (Ar^-j-jF^)'-* = rt (.r^-g/Z). . [has] two 
branches intersecting at the origin, 

b. Logic, (See quot.) 

X864 Bowen Logic iv. 93 Concepts are said to inlerseti, 
when the E.xtension of one coincides in part, and only in 
part, with the Extension of the other. Thus, Frenchman 
and Protestant are Intersecting Concepts, for some French- 
men are Protestants and some me not, some Protestants are 
Frenchmen and some are not. These maybe symbolized 
by two circles whose circumferences intersect each other. 

Intei'sect (imtaisekt), sb, [ad. L. iiiterscct-um, 
neuter of pa. pple. of interseedre : see prec.] 

1 1. = Insect sb. Obs. 

1634 H. L’Estrange Chas. I (1635) 74 Whilest he the 
head, and his subjects the body, weie at a distance, or like 
intersects and flies, tacked together by a mathematical line, 
and imaginary thread. 

2 . Geom. A point of intersection. 

Athemeuw 19 June 815/1 Mr. Marth gave an account 
of his method of mapping the curves described by the inter- 
sects of the planetary orbits with a plane at right angles to 
the ecliptic. ■, 

Interse'Ctaut, a. rare. [f. Intersect v. + 
-antI.] That intersects ; intersecting. 

1863 R, Townsend Mod. Geom. 1 . 181 When three lines., 
are .. collinearly intersectant with the opposite sides. 

Intersected, ppl. a. [f. Intersect v, -f -edI.] 
Crossed j divided by crossing lines, etc. ; see vb. 
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1653 R. Sanders Physiogn. 131 A cross, or intersected lines 
above the mount of Jupiter. 1816 Byron Parhina x.x, And 
o’er that fair broad brow were wrought The intersected lines 
of thought. iBgg T. S. BALDOcicCrow/wr/f 205 They thought 
it unsafe to risk their horse in such an intersected country. 

Interse'cting, a. [f. as prec. + 

That intersects ; usually with sh. in pi,, that inter- 
sect each other ; crossing, 

1636 it. Hobbes' Elent. Philos. Wks. 1839 1 . 182 The two e.v- 
treme points of the intersection are in both the intersecting 
planes, i72SW.HALFPENNY5n«:«cf5;«Vfff«.g-i6The Intersect- 
ing Arches are Gothick ones. 1790 W. Wrighte GroiesQua 
Arckit. 13 An arcade of intersecting serai-ellipses. 1878 C. 
Stanford Symbols Christ ii, 37 A knowledge of the future 
in all its million million threads of intersecting influence. 
1880 H.yughton Phys. Geog. iv. i68_The formation of the 
continent shaped out by its intersecting mountain chain.s. 

Intersection (intorseJcJon). [ad, L. inUy- 
sectidn-tm (Vitruvius), u. of action from interseciire 
to Inteesbct. Cf. F. intersection (14th c.).] 

1 . The action or fact of intersecting or crossing ; 
esp. in Geom. (see Inteesect v. i b). 

.*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 155 Then the me- 
ridian circle crosseth also . . And so by these intersections 
[etc.]. 1570 Billingsley Euclid i. x. 21 To marke the 
poynts of the intersections of the ciicles. 1658 Sir T. 
Browne Gard. Cyrus 37 By Diagonal lines the intersection 
was regular. 1704 Norris Ideal World 11. vii. 366 The 
necessary intersection or decussation of the oblique rays. 
1842 Mrs. Browning Grh. Chr. Poets 5 The intersections of 
sweetness in the rise and fall of melodies, i860 Tyndall 
Glac, I, xii. 89 We were compelled to cross at the place of 
intersection. 

2 . The place where two things intersect or cross ; 
chiefly Geom., the point (or line) of intersection ; 
the point common to two lines or a line and a sur- 
face (or the line common to two surfaces) which 
intersect. 

*559 W. Cunningham Cosmogr.-Glasse 163 Applie a ruler 
from the Center of the Quadrate, unto th' intersection of 
the two thrides. 1660 Barrow Euclid III. x, Both circles 
have their centers . , in the intersection of those perpen- 
diculars, which is O. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 234 The Axis 
of Motion being the Intersection of this Plane with the 
Surface of the Fluid, a 1864 Hawthorne Ft. <|j- It. Jriils. 
(1872) I. IS "VVe came to an intersection with another street. 
187* Yeats Grotuih Comm, 42 These formed at their inter- 
section a noble open place or square. 

3 . Logic, The relation of two classes that inter- 
sect, i.e. each of which partly includes and partly 
excludes the other. See Inteesect ». 2 b. 

In mod. Diets. 

Inters ectional (intaase’kfanal), n:.i [f. prec. 
•f -.tL.] Of, pertaining to, or characterized by in- 
tersection. 

1849 Ruskin Scv. Lamps ii. § 27. 58 Different mouldings 
were studiously associated, in order to obtain variety of 
intersectional line, i86i J, W. RcDHOUSE in Jrnl. R. Asiat. 
Soc, XVIII. 400 note, The words in the intersectional com- 
partments are common to each of the intersecting venses. 

Interse'ctional, [f. Inteb- 40 + Section 
- 1- -AL,] Existing or prevailing between sections. 
1863 Even, Standard 28 Mar., During the present inter- 
sectional war. 189s Columbus (Ohio) Disp. ig Sept. 4/3 
Louisville, Chattanooga and .^llanta are three pillars upon 
which intersectional good feeling rests secuie this year. 

t luterse'gnient. Obs. rare. [Intee- 2 b.] 
A segment of a line included between two lines 
that intersect it ; an intercept. 

1690 Levhourn Curs. Math. 496 So i.s MP, the Inter- 
segment of the Parallels VH and KL . . to HC, the other 
Intersegment. 

Intersegmental : see Intee- pref. 4 a. 
Ititerserae : see Intbeseam. 
t In terse 'iniiiate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. Intek- 
I + L. semindre to sow : cf. disseminate^ ‘ To 
sow among or between’ (Bailey, 1721). 
tinterse’pient, a. Obs. rare. [ad. L- in- 
tersx,pient-em, pr, pple. of intersaepTre to fence 
about, cut off, f, iWiST' between + sesplre to hedge 
in, fence in.] Forming a septum or partition be- 
tween vessels or cavities, 

1378 Banister Hist. Man vii, 92 Intersepient meinhrans 
are those whiche grow about those vessels betwene the 
lunges and the hart. 

Interseptal (intarse-ptal), a. [f. L. inter- 
smpt-um diaphragm, midriff, partition (f. inter be- 
tween 4- snptiim fence) -f- -al,] Situated between 
septa or partitions. (Chiefly Anat. and Zool.) 

1847-9 Todd Cycl.Anat, IV, 26/2 The eight interseptal 
compartments communicate freely with the great cavity. 
1839 Jf. R. Greene Man.Anim. Kingd,, Protozoaii These 
foramina are not to be regarded as simple apertures in the 
walls of the chambers, but rather as the orifices of a peculiar 
system of ‘interseptal’ canals, 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. 
Anim. iii. 164 _A third cycle of twelve septa divides the 
previously existing twelve interseptal chambers into twenty- 
four. 1880 — Crayfish iv. 186 The inter-septal substance 
swells up and becomes transparent. 

|j Interse’ptuiQ.. [L. ; see prec.] A diaphragm 
or partition : esp. in Anat. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Siippl., Interseptum, a word used 
by some writers to express the uvula, and by others the 
septum narium. 1829 J. & C. Bell A nat. Hum. Body (ed. 7) 
II. rs If thin, membraneous, and transparent, it [the dia- 
phragm of fowls] can perform none of the functions of a 
diaphragm, and must be merely such a membraneous inter- 
septum as some Amphibia and Reptiles have, supporting 
the viscera, or confining them in their place. 1887 Syd, 


Sot. Lex., Interseptum, old term for the uvula, also the 
septum narium ; also the diaphragm. 

■f Intersect, V. Obs. Also 6-7 enter-, [f. 
L. inter sert-, ppl. stem of interserere to put be- 
tween, interpose, f. inter between -i- serh'c to set, 
put, place, inseit,] irans. To insert between other 
things ; to interpolate. (Freq. in 17th c.) 

*383 Stanyhukst Mneis To Rdi. (Arb.) 15 G, breuia ; 
soomtyme long by position where D may bee enterserted, as 
passage is short, but yf you make yt long, passadge with 
D. would bee written. 1611 Flohio, Interserto, enterserted 
or wrought betweene. 1615 Jacksok Creed iv. ii. v. § 5 To 
intersert more proofs of antiquity would be troublesome 
untome. ai6gi Boyle Hist. Air xix. (161^2) 171 Give me 
leave here to intersert the opinion of Dr. Pugh. _ 

b. irans/. To furnish or supply 'mit/i insertions. 

1767 S. Paterson Another Traveller 1 1 . 150 A_ book of 
wanderings .. in Cerserted with whimsical digressions and 
unseasonable reflections. 

+ Interse'rtioxi. Obs. [n. of action from L. 
interserere : see prec.] The action of ‘ intersert- 
ing’; that which is ‘ interserted ’ ; interpolation. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. xxvii. § s By a voluntary inter- 
sertion of the Prophet Jeremiah his name by some hold 
transcriber. 1641 Milton Anintadv. ii. Wks. 1738 1 . 84 
They have some intersertions which are plainly spurious. 
1638 W. Burton Itin. Anton. 193 That intersertion of P in 
many Latine words, .as in sumpsit^^prompsit. 1771 Sheri- 
dan tr. Arisiocneites' Love Efi iii. (1874) 457 note. What 
intersertions there may be, have been before apologized for. 

Intersessional, -set, -shade : see Intek- 
pref. 4 b, I a, i b. 

Intei'Shock (intojjj^-k), v. rare. Also 7 en- 
ter-. [f. Inter- i b -f Shock v., in sense i after 
F. i entrechoquer (1564 in Thierry).] 

1 1 . traits. To strike or attack mutually. Obs. 

*603 Flohio Montaigne i. xlvii. (1632) 153 When with 
vehemence they come to eiitemhocke one another. 1603 
Daniel Pkilotas Wks. (17x7) 372 What Discontentments 
will there still arise In such a Camp of Kuigs, to intershock 
Each others Greatness. 

2 . intr. To strike together, collide. 

1630 Earl Monm. tr. Senault's Matt bee. Guilty 227 Plea- 
sures do enter-shock, and always leave some of our senses 
in languishment. 1886 Sheldon tr. Flaubert's Salammho 
xiv. 395 'The elephants’ carcases, driven by the wind, inter- 
shocked, like an archipelago of black rocks floating on the 
water. 

Hence Intersho'cking vhl. sb. So f I’litershock 
sb. [cf. obs. F. entrechoc], rare~'^, 
i6n Cotgr., Entrechoc, an iatershocke; a muluall or 
interchangeable rushing one vpon another. 1632 U rquh art 
Jmel Wks. (1834) 264 There was concerning it such an 
inteibhocking of opinions. *706 Philubs, InUrshoch, a 
clashing, or striking of one thing against another. 

Intershoot (intarjzz-t), V. [Intee- i a.] a. 
intr. To shoot or glance at intervals, b. trans. 
To shoot or dart between or among ; to variegate 
at intervals (chiefly in pa. pple. intershot, const. 
loith ; cf. Shot ppl. a.'). 

1843 WoRDSW. Suggested by Bird 0/ Paradise zi Hues. . 
intershooting, and to sight Lost and recovered, as the rays 
of light Glance on the conscious plumes. 1845 Faber 
Rosary, etc, 36 A long broad lake of meadow-grass . . inter- 
shot with gold and green. 1890 Chicago News 29 Oct., The 
flies of the eruption iiitershot the dense smoke. 

Intersidereal (imtoasoidisTral), a. [f. Intek- 
4 a 4- L. sldus, sider- star : see Sidekeal.] Situated 
or occurring between the stars ; =Ihteesteleae. 

1636 tr. Hobbes' Eleut. Philos, Wks. 1839 I. 445 Besides the 
stars. . they may be all comprehended under the name of in- 
tersidereal bodies. 1862 Sir H. Holland Ess. i. 18 Those 
inter-planetary and inter-sidereal distances. 

f Intersi-lient, a. Obs. rare. [f. L. type 
Hntersilient-em, pr. pple. of Hntersillre to leap or 
spring between, f. inter between + salire to leap.] 
Emerging suddenly in the midst of something. 

1647 Ward Simp._ Cobler 50 Parliaments, Senates, or ac- 
countable Commissions, must have power to consult and 
execute against intersilient dangers and flagitious crimes, 
prohibited by the light of Nature. 
tIntersi'St, v. Obs. rare-^. [ad. L, inter- 
sist~ere to stop between.] 
i6?3 Cockeram, Iniersist^ to Sitay betweene. 

t I’ntersited, ppl a. obs. rare. [f. L. inter- 
sit- us put between, interposed, pa, pple. of inter- 
serere to set between + -edI.] Placed or situated 
between; interposed. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man 1. 22 The soft Cartilage inter- 
sited betwene their bodyes, is so much the greater and 
thicker. 

Intersituate, -smile: see Intee- / rs/. i a. 
lutersocial (intaisdu-Jal), a. [f. Intee- 4 c 
+ L. socius companion : see Social.] Existing 
between associates ; social. 

183a Roget Thesaurus Iiitrod. (1802) 27 note, 1 have , . 
ventured to introduce the adjective tniersocial, to express 
the active voluntary relations between man and man, 1864 
Realm 6 Apr, 8 The pressure of intersocial criticism. 1883 
Long-m, Mags-] v\y2(>z Ihey have, .entered on the condition 
of inter-social citizens. 

t Intersoi'l, v. Agric. Obs. [f. Inter- i b -f 
Soil j^.] To mix one kind of soil with another, 
1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey i. x. 33 We would 
endeuour. . to make seuerall Soyles serue interchangeably. , 
by inter-soyling or seasoning the one with the other. 1688 
E. Holme A^imiry iii. 334/1. 17*3 in Bradley Favi. Viet. 

intersole, sb, variant of Enteesol. 


Intersole, v. see Inter- pref. i a. 
Intersomnial (intois^i’mnial), a. [f. Intee- 4 d 
-t- L. somni-um dream + -al : more properly intra- 
somnial.'] Occurring in the midst of a dieam. So 
Interso'mnious a., ‘ between sleeping and wak- 
ing’ (Worcester 1846, citing Dublm Kev.). 

1849 H. Mayo Truths Pop. Superst. iv. 69 The ghostly 
and intersomnial communications . . have been announce- 
ments of the deaths of absent parties. 

InteTSonant, a. rare — [ad. L. intersonant- 
em, pr. pple. of intersondre to sound between or 
among.] ‘ Sounding between ’ (Ogilvie). 

•f IntersOTi'r, Obs. [f. Intee- i a + Soue 
V. or tr.] irans. To inteimix sourness in or with. 

1399 Daniel Let. Ociavia Wks, (1717) I. 81 Fear .. held 
back something from thee full of Sweet, To intersour unsure 
Delights the more, 

InterSOW (intorsdu-), V. Pa. pple. -sown. 
[Intee- i a : cf. interseam, interseininate-l 

1 . trans. To sow, or fig. to scatter or sprinkle, 
among or between other things ; — Inteespeese i. 

1603 Camden Rem. (1636) 4o _Heie amongst, the Brittans 
have left divers of their words inteisowed. 

2 . To furnish (ground, etc.) with seed or the like 
sown or scattered among or between other things, 
or at intervals ; const, with : =Inteespeese 2, 

1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Planting, The remainder 
of the Ground may be inter-sow'd with Ash-Keys. 1836 
R. A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) II. viii. ix. 97 The very dust 
is dazzling and priceless, intersown with the sapphire, the 
sardonyx, the emeiald of heaven. 

Interspace (imtorsp^'s), sb. [Intee- 2 b.] 

1, A space between two things ; inteimediate or 
intervening space, interval. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. ii. 88 Yf diches plese, hem make, 
and threfeet depe Thyn entre space in oon maner thou 
kepe. 1611 Florio, /wfwwazd,.. an interspace. 1658 Sin 
T. Browne Gard. Cyrus ii. 41 [The mown] was fiamed .. 
with an intersection in tlie middle from the main crossing 
barres, and the interspaces, unto the frontal circle, continued 
by handsome network-plates. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit, 
if. 41/2 The Ancients, .made a grate of brass, .and filled up 
the interspaces of this grate .. with a transpaient sort of 
stone. 1817 Coleridge Zapolya iv. iii, Our messengers are 
posted With such short interspace, that fast as sound Can 
travel to us, we shall learn the event. 1866 Laing Preh. 
Rem. Caitlm. 32 Consisting^ of concentric circular walls 
with cells or chambers in the interspaces between the walls. 

2 . A space of time between two events, etc.; an 
interval of time. 

1629 Maxwell tr. Herodian (163s) 186 The inter-space 
betwixt the past and present Celebrity, exceeded the longest 
Age of Men. a 1670 Hacket M 3 /. Williams 1. (1693) 27 To 
gather up more at the Interspaces of Leisure, then others do 
at their Study. 1820 Blackw. Mag. VI. 379 Men . . separated 
by the inteispace of ages. 1879 Farrar St, Paul (1883) .'573 
During one of those little inteispaces of repose and hope 
which occur in even the most persecuted lives. 
Interspace (int3jsp^‘*s), [I ntee- i.] trans. 
To put a space or interval between ; to occupy or 
fill the space or interval between. 

1847 Bushnell Chr. Hurt. 11. iii. (1861) 2B2 Intelligent 
feeding, which is inteispaced by rest. r886 H._ James 
Bostonians II. 11. xxi. 58 He began to interspace his visits 
considerably, and at last made them very rare,_ 1889 Horton 
Inspir. Bible vi. 143 It is necessary sometimes to inter- 
space, if we may so term it, the Biblical records. 

Interspatial (intaispl'-pal), a. [f. L. type 
*interspati-um z.s=interspace + -kL ’. cf. Spatial.] 
Of or belonging to an interspace, esp. in Entom. 
lo one of the interspaces or areas between the veins 
on an insect’s wing. Flence Interspa'tially adv., 
in relation to an interspace, 
f I'nterspeatker. Obs. ran. [Intee- 2 a.] 
One who holds a colloquy with another; an inter- 
locutor. So tl'B-’terspeaking///. a. (rare-"'). 

1586 T. B. La Privtaud. Fr.Acad, i. To Rdr., The cbiefe 
scope and drift of these Interspeakers. 1394 Ibid, il. i The 
forespeach of the interspeakeis in this Academy, wherein is 
handled the cause of their future discourses, 1611 Florio, 
Interparlante, enterspeaking. 

Interspeci'fic, a. [f. Intee- 4 c -k Specieic, as 
adj. from speciesl\ Existing or prevailing between 
different species. 

1889 Nature XXXIX. 287/1 As the description of the 
relations of organs characterized the physiology of the in- 
dividual, so that of interspecific adaptations is the physiology 
of the race. 

t I'nterspeech. Obs, [Intee- 2 a.] Speech 
between or among a number of persons ; colloqujt, 
1379 Fenton Guicciard. x. (1599) 453 Peradveiiture . . it 
was more profitable with these enterspeeches to stay the 
kings armie. 1656 Blount Glossogr. s.v. Deipnosophisfs, 
That title, importing a Conference, Discourse or inter-speech 
among wi.se men at a supper. 

InterspeTSal. rare, [f. next + -al,] =lNr 

TEESPEESION. 

1893 Athenieum ii Mar. 314/1 To yary the soinewhat 
monotonous succession of the thirty Pipe Rolls., by the 
judicious interspersal of these unique fragments. 

Intersperse (intarspSus), v. Also 6 enter- 
sparse. [f. L. interspers; ppl. stem of Hnter- 
spergere (found only in pa. pple. inter spersud), f. 
inter between + sparger e to scatter, sprinkle.] 

1 . trans. To scatter or sprinkle between or among 
other things ; lo place here and there in the course 
of something ; to mingle dispersedly or at intervals. 
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c 164s Howell Lcii. u. lxi\. (1655) II. 100 You should do 
well to intersperse among them some euchaiistical ejacula- 
tions and doxologies. 1712 Addisovi Sfect. No. 315 P 3 That 
particular Art which he [Milton] has made use of in the in- 
terspersing of all those Graces of Poetry, which the Subject 
was capable of receiving. 1856 Kingsley A (187S) 1 . 413, 
I like the way in which you have interspersed local traditions 
and stories. 

2 . To furnish, adorn, or diversify (a thing) wiik 
other things scattered about, placed here and there, 
or mingled at intervals. 

1566 Adlington Apulems 51 A man of midle age hauing 
his bearde entersfiar-sed with gray heares. 1645 Evelyn 
Diary 7 Feb., Various colour'd cinders, .some like pitch. . 
olheis metaliq, interspers’d with innumerable pumices. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. F. xxiv, (i86g) 1 . 687 The face of the country 
was interspersed with groves. 1796 C. M.'uishall Garden. 
xix. (1813) 378 Rich crimson grains interspersed with black 
berries. 1858 T tiACiCERAY Firkin, iv, Hairy had proceeded 
in his narrative aftei his own fashion, interspersing it with 
many youthful ejaculations. 

b. Rarely said of the things intermingled. 

_ 1796 JMorse Amer. Geog. I. 172 A prodigious number of 
islands intersperse that mighty river. 

Interspersed (intojspo-jst), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
+ -ED 1 ,] Scattered, or placed here and there, be- 
tween or among other things ; dispersedly mingled. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 133 The particles, .with inter- 
spersed Vacuities, n 1711 Ken Edmnnd'Pa&t. Wks. 1721 
II. 332 Short Sleeps, and watchful Care, Alternated with 
interspersed Prayer. 1863 Lyell Antiq. Man 12 Large 
heaps of oy.sters, and other marine shells, with interspersed 
stone implements. 

Plence Interspe’rsedly (-edli) adv., in an inter- 
spersed manner ; here and there among other 
things. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. 119 Aethetial Atoms may he 
interspersedly diffused through all our Elements. i86t 
Musgrave By-roads 241 Producing corn, flax, and beet-root, 
interspersedly with carrots, potatoes, and dwarf beans. 

In’terspersion. (intoispoujon). [n. of action 
f. Intersperse ; cf. aspersion^ dispersion^ The 
action of interspersing or condition of being inter- 
spersed ; dispersion among other things ; an inter- 
mingling here and there. 

1638 Phillips, fnierspersion, a sprinkling or scattering 
between. 1662 Stilungfl. Orig. Sacr. iii. ii. § 15 The 
ground of divisibility of bodyes is the interspersion of a 
disseminated Vacuum. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 387 r 13 
This Interspersion of Evil with _ Good, and Pain with 
Pleasure, in the Works of Nature, is very truly ascribed by 
Mr. Locke.^.toa moral Reason. 1811 Pinkerton FciraU 
I. 132 The intei-speision of a few crystals .. of felspar or 
felsite. 1865 E. Burritt IPaih Lanas End 409 A pictu- 
lesq^ue interspersion of church towers, villages, hamlets, and 
the half-ievealed faces of stately mansions. 

Interspheral, -spicular, -spiral: see Inter-. 
Intersphe’re, "v. [Inter- ib.] a. irans. 
To bring within the sphere one of another, b. 
intr. To come each within the sphere or orbit of 
the other. 

1887 Chicago Advance 28 Apr. 259/4 The inteiests of men 
and women are so intersphered that whatever affects one 
reacts upon the other. 1889 Harper's Mag. Feb. 466/2 
Their lines shall intersphere or soon or late, And move 
together to the journey's end. 189S Lady H. Somerset 
Addr. Brit. IVant. Temp. Assoc, i June, That interspher- 
ing of the world-life with our own, is aheady the practical 
realization of many. 

Interspinal (intoispoi-nal), a. Anal. [Inter- 
4 a: \T\ raoA.'L. interspindlis.'] = Interstinous. 

1831 R. Knox Cloquet’s Anat. 186 Interspinal Ligaments 
. .These ligaments occupy the intervals of the spinous pro- 
cesses in the back. 1888 Rolleston & Jackson A«zV«. Li/e 
94 The dorsal and anal fins [of the_ Perch] are supported by 
a series of bones, ‘fin-bearers' or ‘interspinal ’ bouse. 

Interspinous (intaaspsimss), a. Anal. [In- 
ter- 4 a.] Situated between the spines or spinous 
processes of vertebrae. 

1842 E. Wilson Anat. Fade M. (ed. 2) 97 The inter- 
.spinous ligaments are thin and membranous. i88t Mivart 
Cat sa, Adjacent spinous processes aie also connected to- 
gether by membranes, .called interspinous ligaments. 

b. spec, in Ichthyol, Situated between the spines 
of the vertebrsc of a teleostean fish, so as to sup- 
poit the dorsal fin. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. 111 . 845/2 Interspinous bones. . 
embedded in the flesh of the_ back. 1870 Rolleston A niin. 
Zi/e Introd. 32 The inter-spinous bones and fin-rays of more 
highly organized fish. . 

T Interspira’tioil. Oh. [ad. L. iulerspu-d- 
iion-em, n. of action from interspirdre ; see next.] 
A taking breath between ; a breathing space, a 
momentary pause or rest. 

1623 CocKEUAM, Interspiration, a breathing betweene. 
163s Brathwait Arcad. Pr. 29 These interspirations minister 
new matter to their distemper'd humour to worke on. 1656 
H. More Enthus. Tri. To Rdr. A ivb, That there may be 
a due time of Intyrspiratioii betwixt the ending of the serious 
and the entring into the merry passages. 

tinterspi're, z'. Ohs. rare'~'^. inter- 

spirdre, f. inter between -t- spirdre to breathe.] 
intr. To take breath between; to pause, take rest. 

1647 H. hloRE Song o/Soul ii. App. Ixxiii, And now I do 
awhile but interspire, A torrent of objections 'gainst me 
beat. 1721 in Bailey. 

Inter spri’ukle, z'- [Inter- i a.] trans. To 
sprinkle here and there, or at intervals ; to inter- 
sperse. Hence Interspri'nkled ppl. a. 


1842 Europe (1849-50) XI. Ixxvi. § 74. 480 Luxu- 

riant valleys, intersprinkled with hamlets, vineyaids, and 
flower-gardens. 1898 Horton Coinmandm. Jesus viii. 136 
The modest purple of the intei sprinkled violets. 

Intersqueeze, -staminal ; see Inter-. 

Interstate, inter-state (i’ntoijstJiT), a. 

U. S. [Inter- 5 .] Lying, extending, or carried 
on between states ; pertaining to the mutual 
relations of the States of the American Union. 

Interstate Commerce Act, an Act of Congress, passed 
Feb. 4, 1887, to regulate the commerce between thedifferent 
States, establishing a body of commissioners for the admin- 
istration of the law. 

ay84S Joseph STORVcitediii Worcester. 1862 J. _M. Ludlow 
Hisi._ U. S. 36 The Supreme Couit has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in all questions of constitutional, international, and (if 

I may veutuie the term) interstate law. 1876 Bancroft 
Hist, U. S. VI. -x.xvi. 34 When intei-state rights weie to be 
confided to the members of each state. 1887 Daily News 

II Jan. 6/5 To await the action of Congress upon the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill. 1899 C. M. Depew ibid. 5 June 2/2 
Trusts are purely State, and not inter-State affairs. 

Interstellar (intarste-lar), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between the stars ; occupying or passing 
through the regions of space between the stars, 
i6z6 liACQtt Sylva § 354-5 The Interstellar Skie. .hath., 
so much Affinity with the Staire, that there is a Rotation of 
that, as well as of the Starie. 1674 Boyle Excell. Theol. ii. 
iv. 178 The inter-stellar part of heaven, xvhich seveial of the 
modern Epicureans would have to be empty. 1821 Shelley 
Hellas 771 The sapphire floods of interstellar air. 1862 R. FI. 
Patterson Ess. Hist, tj- A rt 10 This effltLx occasions a thrill, 
or vibratory motion, in the ether which fills the interstellar 
spaces. 1880 Proctor Poetry A stron. xi. (1881) 378 A comet 
arriving from remote interstellar space. 

Interstedlary, a. [Inter- 4 a.] = prec. 

1856 in Webster : hence in later Diets. 

lutersterility, -sternal : see Inter- 2 a, 4 a. 
Interstice (inta-jstis, i-ntarstis). Also 7 pi. 
intersticies. [ad. L. interstiti-uin space between, 
f. *interstit-, ppl. stem of intersistere, f. inter be- 
tween -F sislB'C to stand ; cf. F. interstice ( 14 th c.).] 

1. An intervening space (usually, empty) ; esp. a 
relatively small or narrow space, between things or 
the parts of a' body (freq, in pL, the minute spaces 
between the ultimate parts of matter) ; a narrow 
opening, chink, or crevice. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 848 When it is carried to 
the interstice or place between the browes, the very seat of 
reason. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. v. 87 When the 
ayery Intersticies are filled, and as much of the salt of the 
ashes as the water will imbibe is dissolved, a 1607 Aubrey 
Nat, Hist. Surrey (1719) I. 45 The great wooden Bridge 
(over the Thames) hath twenty Interstices. 1756 C. Lucas 
Ess. IFaters I. 56 The interstices of water are always found 
fullpfair. 1833 Ht. Martineau TVoreA^/wiii. 89 Hefound 
an interstice, through which he could slip half-a-dozen 
burnt almonds. 1839 Stephens Plan, Biit. Cohoptera 47 
Elytra striated, interstices finely punctulated. 
fig. 1633 J. Hall Paradoxes 16 Democracie. .is. . indeed 
an interstice of government, rather than government. 1876 
Mozley Univ. Serm. vi. 132 Side currents are perpetually 
. . slipping into the empty interstices of his thoughts. 

2. An intervening space of time ; an interval 
between actions. Now rare, 

1639 Saltmarsh PcAcj' ixxxi. 6g_Long inter-regnums or 
interstices iii government is the Winter and ill Season of a 
State. 1688 Sedley Proc. in Eng. Wks. 1722 I. 184 There 
must be some Interstice, some space of time, before they who 
deposed a King can set up another. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 
179 , 1 will endeavour to point out the Interstices of Time, 
which ought to be between one Citation and another. 1862 
Goulburn Pers. Eelig. in. .x. (1873) 239 Who look to the 
little intervals and interstices of woik as so much time which 
may be freely wasted. 

t). spec, in Canon Law {pll) The intervals re- 
cjuired between the reception of the various degrees 
of holy orders. 

1745 A. Butler Lives Saints, Norbert (1847) VI. 119 The 
irregularity committed in his receiving the holy orders of 
deacon and priest at the same time, without observing the 
interstices prescribed by the canons. 1885 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 454/2 A bishop cannot dispense with the interstices 
in ordaining candidates coming to him from another diocese. 

Hence Intersticed a., having interstices ; also, 
fitted at intervals luith something, rare. 

1848 Lytton Harold v. vii, Through the intersticed 
columns of the fane Edith saw the large shadow of a man. 
1888 Foice (N. Y.) 6 Sept., His bare back was inflamed 
with the scourges intersticed with pieces of lead and bone. 

■k Intersti’UCt, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. inter- 
stinct-iis, pa. pple. of interstingiiere to separate, 
f. inter between -t- siinguere (cf. Distinct).] Di- 
vided, separated (in quot. 1684 = Discrete i c). 

1623 CocKERAM, Interstinct, diuided, separated. 1684 tr. 
Bond's Pferc. Compit. xviil 601 The intei'stinct or discrete 
[Small Pox] come with a Shivering and Coldness. 

t Intersti’lictive, a. Obs, rare-'^. [f. as 
prec. + -IVE.] Serving to divide or mark off. /«- 
terstinctive point, a punctnation-mark. 

1696WALLIS Lett.to Dr.SmithZ Aubrey's Anccd. 

(1813) I. 78 [To see] whether the notes of Parenthesis ( ) be 
used : and what care is taken of the interstinctive points , ; : . 

Interstitial (inlojsti-Jal), a. [f. L. type 
^ inter stitidlis, f. interstitium Interstice + -al.] 

1. Of the nature of an interstice ; forming inter- 
stices. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, n. i. 55 In oyled paper . . 
the interstitial divisions being coiitinuated by the accession 
of oyle, it becommeth more transparent. 1751 John.son 


Rambler No. 108 ? 7 Those interstitial vacancies which in- 
tervene in the most ciowded employment. 1S30 Katlr 
& Lardn. PleUi. ii. 17 The volume [of a body] consists 
partly of material particles, and partly of interstitial spaces. 
1846 Dana iv. (1848) 76 The interstitial spaces be- 
tween adjoining polyps. 

2. Of a thing : Pertaining to, existing in, or 
occupying interstices. 

1665 Hooke Plicrogr. g6 According as these pores ate 
more or greater in respect of the interstitial bodies. 1709 
Phil, Trans. XXVI. 264 When there is a larger quantity of 
Interstitial Air to remove. 1879 Rutlev Study Rocks x. 130 
The hoinblendic matter merely appearing as little interstitial 
specks between the magnetite granules. 

b. Anat. Interstitial tissue, the fine connective 
tissue lying between the cells of other tissue. In- 
terstitial organs, smaller oigans of the body situated 
between larger ones. 

1835-6 Todd Cyel. Anat. 1 . sio/i The interstitial tissue 
varies accoiding to the age and teinpeiament of the indi- 
vidual. 1876 tr. IVagner's Gen. Pathol. 239 In the inter- 
stitial or subpleural pulmonaiy tissue, 

c. Entom. Situated in the interstices or spaces 
between the striae, e.g. on the elytra of beetles. 

1900 D. Sharp Biol. Centr. Amer., Coleoptera II. i. 620 
The peculiar interstitial punctuation [of the elytra] making 
it recognizable at a glance. 

d. Occupying an interval in time or order. 

1841 E. Hawkins Silver Coins (1887) 245 Edwaid IV, in 
bis interstitial usurpation.^ 1859 Gladstone Glean, (1879) 
11 . 147 'The Brook', with its charming interstitial soliloquy 
..will.. always rank among Mr. Tennyson’s happy efforts. 

3. Of a physical or morbid process : Taking place 
in the interstices of a body ; spec, in Phys. Affecting 
the internal structure of an 01 gan or part by acting 
in its interstices or on its interstitial tissue; as 
interstitial absorption, emphysema, growth. 

Interstitial pregnancy, that in which the development of 
the ovum takes place in that portion of the Fallopian tube 
which passes through the uterine wall. 

1807 M. Baillie Moi-b. Anat, (ed. 7) 220 This change [in 
the liver] must arise fiom a piocess which takes place 
through its whole substance, and seems to be what Mr. 
Hunter has called the interstitial absorption. 1845 Todd 
& Bowman Phys. Anai. I-.isi Bone. .grows in an inter- 
stitial manner after being originally deposited. 1858 J. H. 
Bennet Nutrition i v. 100 The variable activity of interstitial 
nutritive changes, rapid in the child, slow in the aged. 1877 
Roberts Handbk, Med, (ed. 3) I. 391 Interstitial pneumonia 
runs a very chronic course. 

4. Having interstices, rare. 

185s Bailey Ptystic, etc, 25 The interstitial net of death. 

Interstitially (intajsti’jali), adv. [f. prec. 
+ -LY In an interstitial manner ; in or through 
interstices. 

1794 G, Adams Nat. ij- Exp. Philos. IV. xli.x. 351 [In- 
visible fire] exists .. in two modes, interstitially and organi- 
cally. 1870 Bentley Bot. 19 By the incorporation of new 
matter in its substance, or interstitially. 

t Intersti'tia'ted, ///. «. Obs, [f. med.L. 

inierstitidt-us (f. interstiti-tim : see Interstice 
and -ate 2) -I- -edI.] Situated as or in inteistices. 

1665 Hooke Plicrogr. 96 Whether it have any inter- 
stitiated poies or vacuities. 

t Intersti’tion. Ohs. rare- K [ad. L. 
stition-evi, n. of action f. intersisUre : see Inter- 
stice.] = lNTEHSTlTIt)M. 

1390 ( 3 ovver Conf. III. 04 The feiste Periferie. .EngendreJ> 
Myst . . The dewes and pe ffiostes hore After hfike Intersti- 
cion In which jiei take impression. 1623 Cockeram, Inter- 
stiiion, a ceasing, a pawsing. 

t Intersti'tiouS, a. Obs. [f. L. inlerstili-um 
+ - 0 U 8 .] Having the quality of an interstice. 

1392 R. D. Hy/nierotomachia 21 The streight cheekes and 
sides of the doore, with an interstitious aspect, inwardly 
carved with as great cunning as the test. 

II Interstitium (intarsti-Jizim). Obs, PI. 
-stitia, (t“a’s),-stitiuins. [L.; see Interstice.] 

1. Of space: = Interstice i. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chirurg. 42b/i Noe 
concavity or interstitium pf muscles, 1663 Hqokz Microgr, 
94 The small pore.s, or inteistitia . , betwixt the Globules, 
i plainly saw, 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India tj- P. 37 Curtains 
fringed with Battlements fiom one to the other ; in whose 
Interstitiums whole Culverin are traversed. 1706 Bavnard 
in Sir J, Floyer Hot g Cold Bath 11. 252 It must be granu- 
lated and corn’d that the Air may lodge in the Interstitia’s. 

2. Of time : = Interstice 2. 

1624 T. Scott o-nd Pt, Fox Pop. 45 This interstitium or 
twi-light of Treatie, or suspence betweene Warre and Peace. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah m. vi. 421 There was an Interstitium, 
or distance of seventy years between the destruction of 
Solomon’s, and erection of Zorobabel's Temple. 1704 Swift 
PIcch. Operat. Spir. Misc. (1711) 288 The Interstitia aie 
duly fill'd up by the Preacher, to pi event loo long a pause, 

Interstratification (-straekifik^Bjan). [In- 
ter- 2 a.] The condition or fact of being inter- 
stratified ; an interposed formation or deposit. 

1855 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. 1872 W. S._ Svmonds 
Rec, Rocks ix. 104 The repeated interstratification of the 
Caradoc slates with . . igneous rocks. 1876 Page A dv, T ext- 
bk. Geol. xiv. 255 In the lower Coal-measures we have 
frequent interstratificalions of trap-tuff and ash, 

Interstratify (-strre’tifoi), v. [Inter- ib.] 
1. irans. in pass. Of geological stiata : To be 
alternated, or interspersed, wilh other strata. 

1822 G. Young Geol, Snrv. Yorksh. Coast (1828) 57 The 
flint is not interstratified with the chalk. _ 1845 Darwin 
Foy. Nat. xi. (1873) 249 The soil here consists of ice and 
volcanic ashes inteistraiified. 1863 Lyell Antiq, Plan ix. 
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(ed. 3) 155 Iiiterbtratified with this gtavel. .are beds of sand, 
loam, and clay. 1876 FASE Adv. Text-bk. Geol. iii. 73 Lava 
and ashes will he interstratified and mingled with the sedi- 
mentary matter. 

2 . ittlr. To lie as strata between other strata. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Know!. (U. S.) XI. 467 Sandstone, iron 
ore, limestone and fire-clay interstratify with the coal. 

Hence Interstra'tified ppl. a., placed as a stratum 
between other strata. 

1849 Murchison Silnria iii. 49 This . . foiraation contains 
many interstratified bands of. materials. 1876 Darwin in 
Li/e p Lett. HI- 214 Many iiregular beds of inter- 
stratified drift. 

Interstreet ; see 5. 

Xnterstrial (intarstrai-al), a. [f. Intek- 4 a -f 
L. siria streak -i- -Ah.] Situated between strise or 
streaks, e. g. on an insect’s wing; = Interstitial 1 c. 
Interstriation (i ntarstraii^'-Jon). A^at. Hist. 
[Inter- 2 a.] An intermediate striation, streak, or 
linear marking. 

_ 1849 Dana Gcol. .\pp. i. (1850) 719 Its delicate lidges or 
interstriations. 

Interstnrb, erron. foim of Interturb v. 
Intersubstance, -substitution, -synapti- 
cular, -systematical, -talk : see Inter- pref. 
Intersusee-ption, Path., erron. for Intro- or 
I N T us -SUSCEPTION. 

[1755 A. Monro in Ess. Pkys. <$• Lit. II. 353 (Jieading) 
Remarks on Procidentise Aiii, Intersusceptio, Inflammation, 
and Valvula of the Intestines.] 1793 J. Hunter in Trans. 
Med. Ckir. I. 103 {heading) Observations on Inteisuscep- 
tion. 

Intertain(e, -tayn(e, obs. ff. Entertain v. 
Intertailgle (intajtEe-ggT), z;. Also 6 enter-. 
[Inter- i b,] trans. To tangle together ; to in- 
tertwine confusedly or inextricably. Hence Inter- 
tamgled ppl. a., Intertamgling vbl. sb, and ppl. a. 

t§89 PuTTUNHAM Etig. Poesie n. ii. (Arb.l 80 Elegie, 
Epitaph, Epigramme or such meettes, of plaine concoid 
not harmonically entertangled. _ Ibid. 11. .'£i[i.], (Aib.) 120 
All which parts are discouered in this figure : lone by the 
serpents amorous eiitertangling. 1612 Two Noble K. i. iii, 

To water Their intertangled roots of love. 1820 Shelley 
lEitc/i Atl. x.\v, Intertangled lines of light, a 1849 Pon 
ly. IP. LordNks. 1864 •III. i6g Its veriest common-places 
are intertwined and ine.vtricably intertangled. 

t Interta-ngle, sb. Obs. In 6 enter-. [Inter- 
2 a.] =next ; spec, an intricate system of rimes. 

_ 1589 PuTTENHAM Eiig. Pocsk II. x[i.]. (Arb.) 100 Concord 
in Plaine compasse. .Entertangle. 

Intertanglemeut (intaitje-qg’Iment). [f. 
prec. vb. + -mbnt.] Intertangled state or condition ; 
also quasi-ro7i«A, something intertangled. 

1817 CoLEHiOGE Lay Serin, in Biog. Lit. (1882) 372 The 
foodiul plants, .whose slender surface-roots owe their whole 
stedfastness to their inter-tanglenient. *846 Mrs. Gore 
Eiig. Char. (1852) 82 All the intertanglements of pink, blue, 
and lilac, devised by haberdashers for the perdition of tlie 
female kind. 1877 Blackie IVise Men 242 The strange 
Wild intertangleineiit of sound with sound Which we call 
language. 

Intertarsal, -team ; see Inter- pref. 6, 5. 

+ luterbeaT, ZI. Obs. Also enter-. [Inteb- 
I b,] trans. To tear or rend mutually. 

1603 Floriq Montaigne n. xi. (1632) 240 All are pleased to 
see them [beasts] . . enterteare one another. 1647 Trapp 
Comm, Matt. v. g The wicked are apt (as dogs) to intertear 
and worry one another. 1649 S. Clarice Lives Fathers, 

P. Martyr (1854) 582 Rather to hazard the loss of his life, 
than to suffer Christians thus to intertear one another. 

Interteign, -tein(e, -tene, -teny, etc., obs. ff. 
Entertain v. Intertentacular, •territoi’ial, 
teaaelation : see Inter-, 
t Interte'nure. Obs. z-nzv-b [a. obs. F. ■ 
entretenun, f. enlretenir to maintain, Entertain.] 
Maintenance, 

153^7 Starkey Let. to King in Si. Papers Hen. VIII 
463 The interienui-e of amyte wyth vtward pryncys. 

Intertergal (-to'jgal), a. ZooL [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated between adjacent terga or tergites of an 
arthropod. 

1888 E. A, Minciiin in Mkrosc. Sc. XXIX. in. 230 A 
cuticle continuous with that of the intertergal membrane. 

Interte-x, v. Obs. [ad. L. intertexe-re, f. 
inter between -t- texcre to weave.] trans. To weave 
together, interweave, intertwine. 

1578 Banister Hpst. Man iv. 49 Fibres .. so iiitei'texed 
and wouen together, as that one front another . , cannot be 
disioyned. .a 1637 B. Jonson Underwoods, Epithal. 60 
See how with Roses, and with Lillies shine, The bright 
Brides path ._. this Paire doth intertexe ! 1666 Harvey 
Morb. Angl, iv. 39 The heart . . consisting of robust fibres 
variously intertext. 

Intertexture (intaite-kstiiu). [f. L. inter- 
text-, ppl. stem of intertexh'e (see prec.') -h -UKE ; 
cf. Texture.] 

1 . The action of interweaving ; the fact or condi- 
tion of being interwoven. 

1649 Jer. Taylor GA Exemp. i. Ad sect. v. § 8 Like 
vowels pronunciahle by the intertexture of a consonant. 

P't Pops Wks. IV, 17 He always con- 
sidered the intertexture of the machinery with the action, 
^ his most successful exertion of the poetical art, 1841 De 
Quinc^ Wks. (1S57) VI, 388. 1835 Westcott Canon N. 

lest. 11. I 7 (i88i) I. 105 The same intertexture of the, 
narratives of St. Matthew and St. Luke, .characterisefs] the 
sreat mass of Justin’s references to the Gospel-history. 
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2 . quasi-ctfMsn An intertwined or interwoven 
stiucture. 

1651-3 Jlr. Taylor Serm,foy i'eari. xxiii. 302 They knew 
how to make them roare aloud with a slovenly and wanton 
woid . . as is to be seen in the intertextures of Aristophanes 
Comedies. 1M6 J. Smith Old Age {ed. 2) 112 There are 
several vessels appointed for that purpose, and many admir- 
able . . intertextures of them all. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
AieusideWks. IV. 291 The sense is carried on through 
a long intertexture of complicated clauses. 1784 Cowper 
Task I. Ill Intertexture firm Of thorny boughs. 1893 
Traill Soc. Eng. Introd. 21 That endless intertexture of 
institutions of which contemporary society is made up. 

Interthing, -thread, -tidal : see Inter-. 
Intertie (imtaitoi), sb. [Inter- 2 b : but orig. 
variant of Intehdice, arising from viewing the forms 
inter-ties, interties as plural.] (See quots.) 

1703-34 [see Interdice]. 1823 P. N icholson Pract. Build. 
225 Interiie, a horizontal piece of timber, framed between two 
posts, inordertotie them together. _ 1847 Smeaton 
Man. 249 1 ntertie, small pieces of timber, placed hori zontally 
between and framed into vertical pieces to tie them together. 

Intertie, z/., Intertinge : see Inter- pref. 
Intertissued (intoiti-J^ir^d), ppl. a. Also 7 
enter-, [f. OF. entretissii interwoven (i5-i6tli c. 
in Godef.) + -ed 1.] Interwoven. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 279 The enter-tissued Robe of 
Gold and Peail. 1652 Benlowes Theoph. Postill for Author, 
Your first Love was pure; Whose ev’ry dresse Is inter- 
tissued Wit and Holinesse. 1806-7 J- Beresi ord Miseries 
Hum. Life (1826J vn. Introd., Those exquisite paradoxes in 
feeling wherewitli the texture of my fibres is so mystically 
intertissued. 1863 W. Lancaster Prielerita 120 Pmple 
vetches dazzling some sere pine With intertissued bravery. 

Intertoueh, -town, -trabecular, -trace: 
see Inter- 

Intertra'dinff, Also 7 enter-. [In- 

ter- I b.] Mutinu dealing, reciprocal trade. 

1605 Daniel Queen's Arcadia in. i. 74 Have had no inter- 
trading with the lest Of Men, nor yet will have. 1611 Florio, 
Intercomertio, an enter- trafficke, an enter-trading or comerce. 

t Intertra'ffic, aA Obs. Also enter-. [In- 
ter- 2 a.] Traffic between two or more persons or 
places ; reciprocal commerce or intercourse. 

a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. Rliem. N. T. (1618) 192 
The Saints . . haue found a ladder to go up and downe for 
enteitraffike between them and these upon earth. 1603 
Daniel in Florio Montaigne, Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, 
Rockes nor Sands Can keepe from th’ intertraffique of the 
minde. i6ii [see prec.]. 1640 G. Watts tr. .ffaewA' ^ rfo. 
Learn, vi. L 261 Tongues might be enricht and perfected 
by mutuall intertrafique one with another. 

t Iixtertra-ffic, V. Obs.rare'-'^. Also enter-. 
[Inter- i b.] intr. To trade together. 

1603 J. Davies Microcosmos (1878) 61 And intertrafficke 
with them, tunne for pound. 1611 Florio, Intertrafficarc, 
to entertraffike or trade. 

Intertranspi'cuous, a. rare. [Inter- 2 a.] 
Transpicuous between or through each other. 

1821 Shelley Prometh, Vnb. iv. 246 Ten thousand orbs 
jnvolving and involved. Sphere within spheie .. Yet each 
inter-tianspicuous. 

Intertransverse (-transvavs), a. Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the transverse 
processes of the vertebrae. 

1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 257 These muscles .. are 
not placed in two rows, each inter-transverse space contain- 
ing only one. The first occupies the interval which exists 
between the Iransveise processes of the first lumbar, and 
the last dorsal vertebra. 1881 Mivart Cat 54 Adjacent 
transverse processes are also connected together by fibrous 
hands termed the inter-transverse ligaments. 

So Intertransve'rsal, IntertransveTsarytrr^’j. 
1855 Mayne Expos, Lex., Intertransversal. 

Intertribal (intoitroi-bal), a. [Inter- 4 c.] 
Existing or carried on between different tribes. 

1862 N. Brit. Rev. Aug. 204 Intertribal wars broke out, 
and anarchy succeeded. 1865 MeLENNAN Prim. Marriage 
(1876)39 In an intertribal marriage one tribe loses a woman, 
the other acquires one. 1^7 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 
542 Sometimes representatives .. fiorn several tribes meet 
together and discuss intertribal difficulties. 

tintertriga'tion. Obs.rare-\ [f. next -p 
-ATioN,] Mutual friction. 

1651 Biggs Akiu Disp. f 196 In the interlrigation of their 
own hypotheses they contradict themselves, 

II Intertrigo (intoitrai'gu). Path. [L. (for in- 
terterlgo), f. *interter-He to rub against each other.] 
Inflammation caused by the rubbing of one part of 
the surface of the skin against another. 

1706 Phillips, Intertrigo, a fleaing of the Skin that pro- 
ceeds from a violent motion, especially Riding, a Gall, or 
Chase. 1799 Hooper Med. Diet., Intertrigo, an excoria- 
tion about the anus, groins, axilla, or other parts of the 
body, attended with inflammation and moisture. 1876 D uh- 
RING Dis. Skin 91 Dusting Powders play quite an impor- 
tant part m the management of Cei tain .. inflammatory 
disorders, as in erythema, intertrigo, and eczema. 

tlntertri-ke, z/. AV. Obs. rare. Also -try ik. 
[f. Inter- tricdri to make or start diffi- 

culties, to play tricks, f. tricx perplexities, 
quirks, tricks.] trans, ?To intermeddle with, to 
perplex. 

15*3 Douglas ./ffi'wrwi.Prol. 490 Bot laith me war, but other 
offence or cryme, Ane_ burell [flfAY. bruitell, brimell, ed. 
1710 rural] bodysuld intei trike my ryme. 1535 Stewart 
Cron. Scot, III. 499 As now me think it is nocht ineit With 
thaine my storie for to interlryik. Without sum thing that 
tha war mercatlike. 


Intertrinitarian, -trochanteric: see Inter-. 
Intertrochlear (-trp-kbjar), a. [Inter- 4 a.] 
Situated in the middle of the trochlear or pulley- 
like surface of a joint, 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 24 At the distal end of the 
bone, a little above the external intertrochlear notch. _ 1887 
E. D. Cope Orig, P'itiest 348 The development of distinct 
facets in the cubito-carpal articulation, and of a tongue and 
groove (‘intertrochlear crest’) in the elbow-joint. 

Intertropical (intojtrp-pikal), tz. [f. INTEK- 
4 a -f- Tropical.] Of or pertaining to regions 
between the tropics; tiopical. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. <5- Exp. Philos. IV. Iii. 474 Jamaica, 
St. Domingo, Sumatra, and most other iiitertropical islands, 
are furnished with mountains. 1830 Lindlly Nat. Syst. 
Bot. 66 Tiees or .shrubs, mostly intertropical. 1864 R. F. 
Burton Dahome II. 187 The tribes of intertropical Africa. 

Intertrude (-tr/?d), v, rare. [ad. late L. 
interirude-re, f, inter between -1- 1 ruder e to thrust ; 
cf. Intrude.] trans. To thrust in between, intro- 
duce intrusively. 

1809 Coleridge Let. to Southey Dec. in Lett. (1895) 556 
The whole passage was inserted, and iiitertruded after the 
rest was written. <zi834 — Anima Poetx (1895) 6 Mackin- 
tosh iniertrudes not introduces his beauties. 

Intertubular : see Inter- pref. 6. 
tlntertU'rb, 2^. Obs. [a.d. L. interturhd-re, 

{. inter between + turbd-re to distuih.] trans. To 
disturb by interruption. 

1554 Ld. Daunley in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. II. 250 Being 
afraid, with thes my superflous woordes to intertui be. .Your 
Highnes. 1S90 Fenne Friites 36 b, The Ambassadors of 
Greece so vehemently interrupted and interturbed his speech. 
1659 O. Walker Oratory 12 Skipping and withdrawing 
themselves out of sight, or interturbing one another. 

Hence f Intertu'rber, a disturber, a troubler. 

1538 Hen. VIII Let. to Wyatt 4 May (R.),The world per- 
case fantazing us to be an interturber of the peace, lather 
than an indifferent mediator. 

t Interturba’tioil. Obs. [ad. L. intertur- 
hdtidn-em, n. of action from interturbd-re : see 
prec.] Disturbance, interruption. 

1624 hlEDE Let. to JVood Wki ,. (1672) hi. 594 Hourly mo- 
lested with such occasions of interturbation as the place and 
solemnity brings. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. Pref., 
Obnoxious to . . nocturnal interturhations. 

Intertwine (intsrtwai-n), v. [Inter- i b,] 

1 . irons. To twine (two or more things) together, 
or entwine (one thing) with another ; to unite by 
twining ; to interlace, intertwist, interweave. 

1641 Trapp Theologia Theol. 357 The word . . signifieth 
thoughts so perplexed and inter-twined one within another, 
that there is no way out almost. 1671 Milton P. R. iv. 405 
Under some concourse of shades. Whose branching arms 
thick intertwin’d might shield From dews and damps of night 
his shelter’d head. 1799 Wordsw. Injl. Nat. Obj. 6 From 
my first dawn Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul, r8oo_ — 
Hart-leap Well i. xxii, Floweis of stature tall With tiailing 
plants and trees were intertwined. 1841 Borrow Zincali^ 1 . 
viii, L 131 They are busied at their morning’s occupation, in- 
tertwining., the gold and silicon the tambour. i88z Farrar 
Early Chr. II. 93 Faith and works in this sense are in fact 
inseparably intertwined. 

2 . intr, for rejl. To twine or become entwined 
with one another. 

1782 J. Scott Eel. Rural Scenery Poems gg O’er my 
darken’d casement intertwine The fragrant briar, the wood- 
bine, and the vine. 1794 Cowplr Needless A larm 16 Horrid 
brambles intertwine below, 1851 Nichol Archit. Heavens 
(ed. 9) 46 Intertwining and forming a most curious and 
complex network. 

3 . trans. To twine round and involve, rare, 

1717 Croxall tr. Ovid's Met. vi. (R.l, Fresh flow’rs, which 

twists of ivy intertwine. 1847 Emerson Poems, Daemonic 
Love 17 , Their cords of love so public are, They intertwine 
the farthest star. 

Flence Intertwi’ned ///. a. 

a 1680 T. Brooks in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xciv. 12 
My. .ensnared, intertwined, and perplexed thoughts. 
Smiles Engineers III. 224 The surface-ground.. containing 
the intertwined roots of heather and long grass. 
I'lltertwine, sb. rare. [f. prec.] =nexl. 
i8i2 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1836) 1 . 340 Oft aie the flowers 
of the bind-weed mistaken for the growth of the plant, which 
it chokes with its intertwine. 1817 < — Lay Serm. in Biog. 
Lit. (1882) 399 They were twined at the very loot, and could 
not grow or thrive but in intertwine. 

Intertwineuient (intaJtwsi'ument). [f. as 
prec. - 1 - -MENT.] The fact of intertwining; inter- 
twined state or condition ; also quasi-cd/zer., an in- 
tertwined formation. 

1840 J. Robertson Let, in Life vl. (1887) 80 The present 
perplexed intertwinemeuts of my path. 1883^ Pall Majl O. 
31 Mar, 4/1 Gorse and heather growing in intricate inter- 
twinement form superb cushions of gold and purple blossom. 
1889 AtcJi^oI, Inst* JhuL No, iSi. 27 The guilloche, that 
rope intertwinement, consisting of two bands or strings 
twisted over each other in a continued series. 

Intertwining' (intaitwai-nig), vbl. sb. [f. as 
prec. -F -iNG 1 .] The action of the vb. Intertwine. 

1836 Macgillivray_ tr. Humboldt's Trav. vii. 93 
attempt to penetrate into this pass was rendered unsuccess- 
ful by. .the intertwining of lianas and thorny plants. 1843 
Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. ii. iii. § 5. 14S So again in the 
Rhymer’s Glen . . note the intertwining of the shadows 
across the path. 1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. II- 
xxii. 332 None knew better than the Caribs the intertvvin- 
ings of the rivers. 1899 F- -A- Wood_ in A mer. frill. Philol. 
XX. 254 There are many iiitertwiniugs of meaning within 
any related group of words. 
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INTERVALVULAB. 


Intertwi’nillg, f>pl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That intertwines; interlacing, interweaving. Hence 
Sntertwi'ningfly adv.] so as to intertwine. 

1823 E. Moon Suffolk Words 120 Running a line of hazel 
or other flexible wands intertwiningly along the top of a 
hedge. 1827-44 Willis Lazarits Mary 26 The inter- 
twining locks of that bright hair. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. 
IndictlW. 95 An intiicate net-work of intertwining reeds 
and brushwood. 

Intertwist (intoatwi-st), V . [Inteu- i b.] 
trans. To twist one within another ; to twist 
together ; to intertwine, intertangle. 

ni6s9 [implied in Intertwisted below], 1797 Godwin 
Enquirer i. i. i In society the interests of individuals are 
intertwisted with each other. 1822 Lamb A'A’ir Ser. i. Roast 
Pig, A bundle of viitues and vices, inexplicably inter- 
twisted. 186s G. Mr.REDiTlt Rhoda Fleming nsMvix. (iSgo) 
289 Mr.s. Sumfit then intertwisted her fingers. 1872 Black 
Adv. Phaeton xv, A long lane of silver, intertwisting itself 
with millions of gleaming lines. 

Hence Interfwi'sted ppl. a.; Intertwi’stiug 
vdl, sd. andppL a.; Intsrtwi'stingly tzafo. (Web- 
ster, 1856). 

a 1659 Herle Da^dcts Song of Parts in Spurgeon Treas, 

D. av. Ps. xcv. I The third and last intertwisted string, or 
part in the musick. 1753 Hogarth Anal. Scanty x. 58 The 
more pleasing turns and intertwistings of the lines. 1797 

E. M. Lomax Philanthrope 274 The poplar's intertwisting 
boughs. 1830 Fraser's Mag. 1. 591 Not full of philosophical 
knottinesses and metaphysical intertwistings. 1847 Dickens 
Haunted M. i. The intertwisted chain of feelings and associa- 
tions. 

1 ‘lltertwist, sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act of 
intertwisting or fact of being intertwisted ; an in- 
tertwisted formation or mass ; a tangle, a maze. 

1870 Conteinp. Rev. XIV. 428 A series of articles . . which 
begin . . with a strange intertwist of concession and invective. 
1887 Elackmore Springhaven (ed. 4) 111. vii. 100 Peering 
very sharply through an intertwist of suckers (for his slielter 
was a stool of hazel). 

Inter angular, -ungulate, -university, 

-ureteral : see Inter- pre/. 
luterunion (i ntoiiyzz-nian). [Inter- 2 a.] 
Mutual or reciprocal union ; interblending ; sexual 
union. 

_ i822-3^Good’s Study hfed. (ed. 4)111. 259 All these [nerves] 
in consequence of such an interunion and decussation, send 
forth branches over the muscles of the back, _the_ chest, and 
the thorax. Hid. IV. loi There is no semination during 
the inter-union. 1844 BlacJm. JlPag, LV. 200 An ethereal 
being, composed by the interunion in heaven of two mortals 
who nave been faithfully attached on earth, 

Interurliau (intoriiluban), a. [f. Inter- 4 b 
-1- L. urb-em city : cf. urban.'] Carried on between, 
or connecting, different cities or towns. 

1883 Harper's Mag, May 927/1 The . . increasing volume of 
inter-urhan commerce. 1892 Daily News 9 Aug. 5/4 The 
inter-urban line runs electric trains from the business centre 
in St. Paul to the business centre in Minneapolis. 
Inter-uterine, erron, form for Intra-uterine. 
Interuteroplacental (-y? 7 :tert)iplase'ntal), a. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the uterus and the 
placenta. 

1837 Bullock Cazeaux' Midwif. 197 The external surface 
of the placenta is covered by the decidua, or inter-utero- 
placental mucous membrane. 

t Interva'cuum. Obs. rare. [Inter- 2 b. 
Cf. L. iniervacdre to be empty between.] An in- 
tervening empty space ; a vacant interval. 

1627 E. F. Hist. Edw. II (1680) 24 The hitervacunm of 
their absence. 

Interval (i'nt3.ival), Forms: a. 3 enter- 
wal, 8 (sense 4) enterval(l. / 3 . 4-5 intervalle, 7 
-vail, 7- interval. See also Intervale. [Ulti- 
mately ad. L. iniervallum, orig, ‘ space between 
palisades or ramparts , later ‘ interval of space or 
of time ’, f. inter between -i- valium rampart. In 

F. the word appears as entreval, antreval (13th 
c.), entrevaUf -valle (i4-i6th c.), inlet'valle masc. 
from 14th c. The earliest Eng. example repre- 
sents the first of these; the 1 4-1 6th c. intervalle 
was evidently also immediately from F. 

The appearances of the word till the beginning of the 
17th c. are quite sporadic, having little or no historical 
connexion with each other.] 

1 . The period of time between two events, ac- 
tions, etc., or between two parts of an action, per- 
formance, or sitting, two sessions of parliament, 
etc. ; a period of cessation ; a pause, break. 

Often used more or less specifically of a recognized short 
pause in the course of some otherwise continuous action, 
e. g. in the course of school hours, between the parts of a 
musical or dramatic performance, etc. In Scotland, the 
ordinary name for the short space between the morning and 
afternoon service at church. Applied by A. Wood (c 1660-5) 
to the period of the (Commonwealth. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 22444 (Cott.) Quejier \>a.i [signs of Dooms- 
day] .sal hal on ran hitide, or enterwal_[y2'rf7«. MS. enterwall, 
13 . . _ Gdii. enter-vale] hituix Jzam bide, c 13K Chaucer 
Melii. T 567 Whan the defense is doon anon withouten In- 
terualle or with-outen tariyng or delay. t'i430 Pilgr. Lyf 
Manhade i. cliii. (1B69) 76 With oute jnterualle alle thing 
enoyeth ; bothe the faire weder, and thi(ke of reyn, t6ii 
CoTGR., Intervalle, an In terual, intermedium, jespit, pavvse 
or sjiace betweene. [Not in Minsheu or Florio, in render- 
ing intervale, intervallo.'\ 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. 
§ 7 Whoever considers the Acts of power and injustice, .in 
those intervals of Parliament. 1660 Wood Life (O, H. S.) 


I. 356 Habits much neglected in the late interval!. 1664 
Ibid. 31 Dec. II. 26 John Hall.. bred in the interval; a 
Presbyterian. 1667 Pr-rY-s Diary 12 Aug., I. .talked to them 
all the intervals of the play, a 1713 Burnet Own Time 
(1724) I. in. 389 So matters were most in his hands during the 
intervals of Parliament. 1833 C. Bronte Villette xvi, In 
the interval, between the two acts, I ‘fell on sleep’. 1871 
Black Daughter of HethiiZqz) 36 After the'inteival ’,as it 
was technically called, they had to go to church again. 

b. spec. The space of time intervening between 
the beginning of one febrile paroxysm and that of 
the ensuing one ‘{Syd. Soc. Lex.), or between any 
fits or periods of disease. Lucid interval : see 
Lucid. 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 70 The inter- 
nals or good dayes of a Tertian Ague. 1713 Swift Frenzy 

J. Denny Wks. 1755 III. i. 142 If the patient on the third 
day have an interval. 1771 Wesley Senn. ii. div. i. § 9 
Even this poor wretch, in his sober intervals, is able to 
testify, Oderunt peccare boni. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

2. The space of time intervening between two 
points of time ; any intervening time. Formerly 
often interval of time. 

1616 Bullokar, Inicruall, a distance of time or place. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 62 In all which interval of time, 
there is a palpable and .sensible heat produced. 1676 1. 
Mather K. Philip's War {1862) 113 In this interval of time, 
the town of Mendam . .was burnt down by the Indians. 1802 
hlAR. Edgeworth Moral 7’.(i8i6) 1. 240 There was no inter- 
val of time between his receiving the vase and his putting 
it into the fire. 1809 A. Hdnry Trav. 2 The surrender of 
Montreal, .followed that of Fort de Levi, at only the short 
interval of three days. 1847 Grote Greece n. xlvii. (1862) IV. 
15s An interval of more than sixty years. 1883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 159 After a decorous interval the bishop enters. 

b. Pbr. At (f by) intervals, now and again, not 
continuously. Also ■{■ By intervals, alternately. 

1588 A. King tr. Canisins' Catech. I iij, Yat. . ye cowrse of 
ye moone may haiff by interualles now 29. now 30. dayes. 
1744 A. Dobds Hudson's Bay 12 The Month of February 
was variable, .at Intervals warm, and then sharp Weather. 
1760 Washington Writ. (i88p) II. 153 The Rain continued 
by intervals through the night. 1833 Poe Adv, Hans 
Pfaall Wks. 1864 1. 10 A_ drizzling rain falling at Intervals. 
i860 Tvndall Glac. i. xi. 85 In spite of cold and hard 
hoards, I slept at intervals. 

3. An open space lying between two things or 
two parts of the same thing ; a gap, opening. Also, 
an intervening portion ^ sonaething. 

1489 Caxton Faytes of A. i. xxiv. 73 The interualle or dys- 
tance that ought for to be betwix euery rowe. 1656 tr. Hobbes' 
Elein. Philos. Wks. 1830 I. 178 There cannot be more than 
one least interval or length between the same points. 1667 
Milton P. L. vi. 103 Now 'Twixt Host and Host but narrow 
space was left, A dreadful interval. 1717 De Foe Hist. Ch. 
Scot. It. 49 He was driven back, .by half the Number of the 
Scots Cavalry, with Musketeers in their Intervals. 1791 
W. Bartram Travels 316 One continued rapid, with some 
short intervals of still water. 1833 Regul, Instr, Cavalry i, 
10 Open Interval is taken by each recruit stretching out his 
right arm so as to touch the shoulder of his right hand man, 
and keeping that distance from him. 1837 Brewster 
Magnet. 361 The intervals which separate the ultimate 
atoms of material bodie.s. 

b. Phr. At intervals, here and there ; at some 
distance from each other. 

1812 BRACKENRmGE_Fz>7w Louisiatta (1814) 91 These vil- 
lages, .are situated at intervals along the river. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales I. 288 The spearsmen took their posts at 
intervals in the shallows. 

4 . In N. America : = Intervale 3. 

1684 in Hudson Hist. Sudbury (1889) 66 All the lands within 
said bounds of hills, vallies, planes, intervalls, meadows, 
swamps. 1723 S. Willard Jml. in Appalachia (Boston, 
1881) II. 343 This morning we came on some Entervalls 
and plain land. Ibid., A still stream, .with plenty of Entei-- 
val, and old planting land of y® Indians. 1784 J. Belknap 
in B. Papers 11877) II. i8i The intervals are excellent, 
and the uplands very good. _ 1843 Prescott Me.rico i. v. 
(1864) 42 A natural opening in the forest, or a rich strip 
of intepval. ai86a TnoixEAu Vanhee in Canada i. (1866) 4 
A remarkably large and level interval like the bed of a lake. 

5. Mns. The difference of pitch between two 
musical sounds or notes, either successive (in 
melody) or simultaneous (in harmony). 

1609 Douland Omith. Microl. 17 An Inteniall . . is the 
distance of a base and high sound. Ibid., The vsuall In- 
ternals are_ in number 9. 1676 tr. Giiillatiere’s Voy. A thens 
30S At a_ distance that agreed exactly with the intervals and 
modulation of the Mustek. 1807 Robinson -riz-cfenf. G7sca 
V. xxiii. 534 In music the Greeks distinguished sounds, in- 
tervals, concords [etc.]. 1855 Bain Semes i5- Int. ii. ii. § 8 

Although in music noJess intervals than a semitone are 
admitted, the ear can distinguish still smaller differences. 

6 . fig. Distance between persons in respect of 
position, endowments, beliefs, etc., or between 
things in respect of their qualities. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. 1. 186 The interval between 
the Episcopalian and the Presbyterian seemed to vanish, 
when compared with the interval which separated both from 
the Papi.st. Ibid. ix. II. 450 The interval was immense be- 
tween discontent and rebellion. 1835 Bain Senses <5- Int. 
II. ii. § ig (1864) 144 From turtle to stale oat-cakes, or apiece 
of black bread, what a mighty interval ! 

7. attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) interval issue, 
man, zvay, time ; (sense 3 ) interval dislattce ; 
(sense 4 ) interval land. 

1632 Benlowes Theoph. Pief., In reviewing these Intervall 
Issues of spiritual Recreation. 1660 Wood Life tO. H. S.) 
I. 356 To encourage others, especially the intervall men . . 
and make the interval! way.. neglected and ridiculous, .just 
antipodes to the intervall time. 1683 Temple & .Sheldon 
Hist. Northfield (1875) 95 That every person that has 60 


acres granted of interval land, shall settle two inhabitants 
upon it. 1771 J. Adams Diajy 7 June, Wks. 1850 II. 271 
'Ihe road is three quaiters of a mile from the river, and the 
interval land lies between. fjgS I^ist)-.^- Reg.Caz’atryiiSip 

143 In open column the leading division of each squadron 
piescrves the interval distance from the one before. 1803 
Ladv Hunter in Sir M. Hunter- s Jom-n. (1894) 223 Except 
an island, .and the interval lands, the rest is veiy bad land. 

Interval (imtarval), v. rare. [f. prec. sb.] 

■j'l. intr. a. To come between or in an interval, 
b. To form an interval ; in I'ntervalling j)//. a. 

1630 James Ratray in f. Taylor's (Water P.) Wks. 245 
If clouds doe interuall, Apolloes face Is but a figur'd shape. 
1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 254 This Lake is foiire score miles 
in length, and according to its intervalling Circuite, some- 
times two . . or five miles in breadth. Ibid. 255 To drowne 
their situations and intervalling plaines with water. 

2 . trans. (in pass.) 'I* a. To sepaiale by an in- 
terval {obs.). f b. To administer at intervals {obs.). 

0 . To break or inteirupt at inteivals. tience 
I-nterval(l)ed ppl. a. 

1639 D. Pell bnpr. Sea Procem. C, England wants not., 
intercourse with variou.s. . Nations, hovvfai intervall’d soever. 
1716 M. Davies Athen. Biii. II. To Rdi. 10 The sharp 
acid Cathartickof Sal Mirabile. .being occasionally premis'd 
or intervall’d. i883_ Ruskin Ears Clav. VIII. xcii. 208 
A march of infinite light . . intervaled indeed with eddies of 
shadow. 1899 Daily Nezus 10 Mar. 5/5 To harass the 
Sirdar’s long mtervalled line of outposts on the Nile. 

Intervale (i'ntoivijil). Now Avter. Forms : 
4 entervale, 7 intervale, -vail ; (sense 3) 7 enter- 
vail(e, -vale, intervayle, 8 intervail, 7- inter- 
vale. [In former English use, only a rare variant 
or collateral form of Interval : cf. OF. entreval 
and enirevale, -valle, and the i4-i6tb c. Eng. 
intervalle. But by Lithgow in 1632, and from 
17th c. in New England, associated with vale, in 
the specific Ameiican sense 3. 

It is not clear whether the association with vale, valley, 
was, in the first place, one of popular etymology, favoured 
perhaps by the partial survival of the old variant form in 
•vale (cf. mtcrvail in sense 2), or whether this vvas_ in New 
England a natural development of the sense, arising from 
the fact that the chief intervals in the primaeval forest were 
the bottoms of the river valleys, and giving rise to an asso- 
ciation with vale, as used in English in such names as the 
Vale of Clwyd, 'Vale of Llangollen, Vale of the Yarrow, etc. 
It is possible that both principles operated together; and it 
is to be noted that, in this specific sense, mtervale has not, 
even in American use, ousted mteri’al.\ 

1 1 . Of time : = Interval sb. i. Obs. 

13.. [see Interval 1]. ai66t Fuller Worthies i. 
(1662) 65 In that intervale after the Sun is set . . and before 
candles are set up. 1682 Conn, Col. Rec. (1859) UI. 113 
Ihis Court in the intervales of the Generali Court doe 
desire and impower the Governour and Assistants [etc.]. 

f 2 . Of space : = Interval sb. 3. Obs. 

1683 Nezu Jersey Archives (1880) I. 431 Be .sure that. .no 
Street be laid close to the back of another without an Inter- 
vale of at least a pair of Butts. 1684 Scanderheg^ Rediv. vi. 

144 The Army in Three Lines, all closed, without any 
Intervails. 

3 . In N. America: A low level tract of land, esp. 
along a river ; = Interval sb, 4. Also attrib. 

Orig. in New England, but now used in some other parts 
of TJ. S. and in Canada. The sen.se is the same as that 
of hxugh in Scotland. 

[1632 Lithgow Trav, viii. 365 This City of Fez is situate 
upon the bodies and twice double devalling faces , . of two 
hills. . ; the intervale, or low valley betweene both . . being 
the Center.] 1633 Ea^-ly Rec. Lajicaster, Mass. (1884) 27 
Thirty acors of uppland and fortie acors of Entervale land. 
1659 in Nourse A'AA Harvard (1804) r6 Still Riuer farm 
bounded Southwest by the enteruail. 111704 W. Hubbard 
Hist. New Eng. iii. (1815) 18 Fruitfull spoLs of land, such 
as they call inteivail land, in levells and champain ^ound 
. . neere the banks of great rivers. 1792 Belknap Hist. Neno 
Hampsh. III. Pief. 6 Another word . . which perhaps is not 
more known in England, viz. iuiervale,.\syie:\\ understood 
in all parts of New-Engiand to distinguish the low-land 
adjacent to the fresh rivers, which is frequently overflowed 
by the freshets. 1794 S. Williams VermotU^z By intervales 
we mean those low lands which aie adjacent to the rivers. 
1856 Whittier Mary Garvin i. From the heart of Waumbek 
Methna, from the lake that never fails. Falls the Saco in the 
gieenlapof Conway's intervales. 1884 Dawson Handbli. 
Don!. Canada 108 The .spring freshets flood these wide 
^ alleys, and produce what is called ‘intervale' land of gieat 
fertility. 

Inter'vallic (intsivte'lik), a. Also -valie. 
[f. L. iniervall-titn + -IC.] Of or pertaining to an 
interval or intervals. 

1847 J. Halliday Rustic Bard 61 The streamlet shows a 
summer visage clear. As its intervalle gushes fall in music on 
the ear. 1883 Grove's Diet. Hits. III. 613 Until the end of 
the i6th century the common characteristics of the chorale 
..were .. a diatonic intervalllc progiession. 1887 Century 
Mag. XXXV. 318 The intervalle relation of tones, 

II Interva'lluitt. Obs, PI. -valla, -valiums. 

[L. ; see Interval j/l] = Interval jA 1,2. 

1574 Grindal Lei. to Burleigh 13 Nov. vaRent. (Parker 
Soc.) 351 My fits of colic, stone, and stranguiy are very 
grievous when they come ; but God sendeth me some inter- 
valla. IS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 90 He shall laugh with 
Interuallums. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman’s Guznian d'Alf. 

1. 57 Not allowing me the least iniervallum of time or any 
space or respit.. to take any rest. 1644 Chillingw. 5i?zw. 
bef, his Majesty 19 In one of Intervalla, one of these 
sober moodes. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ivi, 102 
'They were not always of such sad influence, but had their 
Incida iutervalla. 

In.terval'Vttlar (intajvm-lviz/lai), a. [Inter- 
4 a.] Situated between valves. 
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1830 Lindlf.y Nai. Syst. Boi. 15 Those fruits which are 
said to have intervalvular placenta;. 

Intervarsity, -vary : see Inteb- pref. 5 , i b. 
Intervascular (int 3 ivte'ski?Hai), a. Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated or occurring between the 
vessels of an animal or plant, esp. between blood- 
vessels. 

1849-S* HoTiVi Cycl. Anat.V 7 . 1219/2 The. .intervascular 
spaces are variable in number. 1883 G. H. Taylor Pelvic 
< 5 - Hern. Thera/r. 122 The intervascular fluids of the whole 
pelvic region. 

Xutei^vein. (mt 3 .iv,?i'n), v. Also 7 -veyne. 
[f. Inter- i a -i- Vein sb. or zt.] 

1 . irans. To intersect with or as with veins. 

1613 Hargrave Serm. E iv, If I interveyne our Earles 

honours with his svives vertiies. 1671 Milton P. R. iil 
257 Two rivers flow'd .. and left between Fair Champain 
with less rivers interveind. 1810 Wordsw. Scenery of Lakes 
i. (1823I 29 The broom, .interveins the steep copses with its 
golden blossoms. 1814 Cary Dante, Pur^. x.vi.v. no White 
therest With vermeil uitervein'd. 1838 De Quincey S. Parr 
Wks. 1862 V. 116 Richly interveined with political allusions 
and sarcasms. 

2. (In /err.) To place in alternate veins. 

1811 Pinkerton Peiral. II. 30 In the same interesting 
isle marble and steatite are reciprocally interveined. 1842 
^ASK'RStyriauLake, etc. 307 The streaks of green turf shine 
with the black olive-gardens interveined. 

Intervene (ints.ivi'n), v. Also 7 entervene, 
interveyn, . 5 i', -vein. [ad. L. interven-tre, f. inter 
between + venire to come. Cf. F. intervenir 
(earlier enirevettir, 1363 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1. intr. To come in as something extraneous, in 
the course of some action, state of things, etc. 

1603 Bacon Adv, Learn, i. iv. § i Those errours and 
vanities, which haue interueyned amongst the studies them- 
selues of the learned. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. nn viii. 
122 When during the discourse the partie or subject inter- 
veneth, and there ensueth a sudden silence, it is usually 
said, Lupus est in fnbida. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 222 For 
while so near each other thus all day Our task \ye choose, 
what wonder if so near Looks intervene and smiles. 1799 
Wordsw. Rnt/i xxiv, In his worst pursuits .. sometimes 
there did intervene Pure hopes of high intent. 1825 Scott 
Talism. i, Labour and danger were doomed to intervene 
ere the horse or horseman reached the desired spot. 

2, Of an event or occurrence : To happen or take 
plaOe between other events, or between certain 
points in time ; to occur in the meanwhile. 

<21610 Sir J. Semple in S. Ballaiis (1872) 242 Suche 
strange events hes interveinit setisyne That I dare not avow 
[etc.]. 1730 A. Gordon Majffei's Ainpjiilh, 81 Some of 

which were upon a certain Occasion, which then Interven’d, 
destroyed. 1784 New Spectator No, 20, 4/2 It so intervened, 
that Capt, T — was left, unprotected, to the three heroes. 
1824 Lamb Elia Ser, it. Poor Relalion, Some argument had 
intervened between them. 1830 Carlyle Lalier-d, Pamph. 
ill. 12 If some cleaning of the Augis stable have not inter- 
vened for a long while. 

3, Of a person, party, or state : To come between 
in action ; to interfere, interpose ; also, to act as 
intermediary; f to take a share in {pbsi). 

1646 J. Hall Hone Vac. 193 These Inventions are most 
quick . . and full of life, wherein there doe not intervene any 
other person.s but mortall. 1669 Temple fPks. (1731) II. 
ip7 In all the Negotiations where he has intervened for 
eight or nine Months past. 1730 Carte Hist. Eng. II. 88 
When his own brother, .came to intervene in the affair with 
very unbecoming menaces. 2846 Trench Jl'Jirac. xxix. 
(1862) 396 He intervenes with mighty help, but not till every 
other help, .has seemed utterly to have failed. 1874 Green 
.S/i 07 -i Hist, ix. § 7. 664 A formal invitation to William to 
intervene in arms . . was signed by these leaders. 1880 
J. F. Bright Hist. Eng. III. (18S4) 1397 It wms necessaiy 
that England should intervene with clean hands, and as the 
friend of both parties [Greece and Turkey]. 1883 Whai'ton's 
Lam Lex, (ed. 7) 429 The Queen's proctor, or any other 
person, may intervene in any suit, for the dissolution of 
marriage, on the ground that the parties have been guilty 
of collusion, or that material facts have been suppressed. 

b. Of a thing: To come in or between so as to 
affect, modify, or prevent a result, action, etc. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Consc. iv. vi. 458 Many thin'gs may 
intervene betwixt this engagement . . and that full and com- 
pleate solemnization, which may breake off the match. 1671 
R. Bohun IVind 34 The motions of Winds . . are . . in right 
lines ; if nothing intervene to check and retard their course, 
1744 Sarah _ Fielding (ed, 2) II, 125 People 

who let their Pride intervene with their Tenderne.ss. ..to 
make them quarrel with their Friend.s. 1828 D’Israeli 
C/«w. /, II. xi. 285 Between our intentions and ourpractices, 
our little and our great pasisions may intervene. 1873 M. 
Arnold Lit. <5- Dogma (1876) 178 The materialising concep- 
tions of the writer do yet evidently intervene . . to hinder 
a perfectly faithful mirroring of the thought of Jesus. 

4. a, Of a thing: To be placed or situated locally 
beiiueen other things ; to come or lie between. 

c 1709 [see Intervening below], 1728 Dyer Grongar Hill 
43 No clouds, no vapours intervene. 1799 Kirwan Geol, 
Ess, 55 Distant climates, betwixt which and Siberia moun- 
tains above nine thousand feet high intervene. 1839 Kings- 
ley Misc. (i860) I, 229 Between the next two cantos inter- 
venes the well known cradle song. 1882 Dana Elem. Geol, 
II, 206 Beds of shale in many places intervene. 

b. Of space or time : To extend or lie between 
places or events. 

i6ar_ Ld,-Kpr. Williams in Fortescue P. (Camden) 163 
The _ intervening of eight dayes well permitting that the 
Certificate may bee brought from Exeter, a 173a Atter- 
bl'ry -Sera, iffatt. xxvii, as (Seager) A greater tract of time 
than intervened from the first building of their temple by 
Solomon to its final destruction by Titus. 1837 Whewki-l 


Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) 1 . 140 The vast spaces which inter- 
vene between the celestiall luminaries. t86o Tyndall Glac. 

1. xxiv. 175 Scarcely five minutes, .intervened between eveiy 
two successive peals. 

+ 5. irons. To come between; to intercept; to 
interfere with ; to prevent, hinder. Obs. 

1388 A. King tr. Cnuishts' Catech. H j, Pape plus imintus 
. . being interueneit by daith, left ye same to pape gregore 
his successor to be accompleseit. 1631 W. G. tr. Cornel’s 
Inst. 234 So as there are fifteen dayes intervene each Writ. 
1638-9 Burton's Diary (licA) III. 232 Nothing ought to 
Intervene a fundamental order of the House. 1839 De 
Recoil. Lakes, Grasmere Wks. 1863 1 1 . 2 W oodlands 
of birch . . and hazel, that meander through the valley, inter- 
vening the different estates with natural .sylvan marches. 
Plence Intervening vhl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. viii. § 2 Many parts of nature 
can neither be iniiented .. nor demonstrated .. without the 
aide and interueyning of the Mathematicks. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angeils 50 All the intervening Mediums. 
1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv. iii. (1848) 184 Prevented by the 
intervening of Eusebius. 4:1709 Prior Charity 37 As 
through the artist’s intervening glass Our eye observes the 
distant planets pass. 1783 Watson Philip III (1839) 57 In 
the intervening night a dreadful storm arose. 1880 Haugh- 
TON Phys. Geog. vi. 304 Separated from each other by deep 
intervening oceans. 

[Intervene sb., in J. (whence in later diets.), 
founded on an obvious misprint for Interview in 
one of its 17th c. spellings.] 

Interve*nent. [irreg.f. I ntervened, -f -ent; 
the etymological form is intervenient.'\ =next. 

1802 A. Browne Civ. Lawfi Law Admiralty (ed. 2) II. 
428 The intervenent must give security by fidejussors, to 
ratify the acts of his proctor. 

Intervener 1 (intaivPnaa). Rarely -or. [f. 
prec. vb. + -er 1^.] One who intervenes or exer- 
cises intervention ; spee. in Zaw, one who intervenes 
in a suit to which he was not originally a party. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Dtatrilne 1, 200 Chiist was hee..the 
Iiiteruener betweene the Lawe and Grace. 28S4Phillimore 
Internat. Law I. 434 Where the interest of the intervener 
is not immediately . . affected. 1870 Daily Hews 18 Oct., 
The intervener thinks one belligerent a brute and the other a 
coward, or incapable of taking care of himself. 1883 IVkar- 
ion's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 429/ An intervener must take the 
cause as he finds it at the time of his intervention. 1890 
Law Times LXXXIX. 164/1 An appeal by certain inter- 
veners in adamage action fiom a decree of Judge Benedict. 

Interve'ner 2 . Laiv. [f. Intervene d., after 
interpleader, determiner, etc.] (See quot. 1847.) 

Cv.Kia,Intemener, In Law, the interposition or inter- 
ference of a person in a suit in the ecclesiastical court in 
defence of his own interest is so termed, and a person is at 
liberty to do this in every case in which his interest is 
affected either in regard of his property or his person. 1870 
Daily News i June, Before the decree was made absolute, 
Colonel L. — , a relation of the latter [the co-re.sponclent], 
appeared and entered an intervener. 

tlnterve'nieiice. Obs. rare, [f, Intebven- 
lENT : see -ence.] The fact of intervening ; inter- 
vention ; a coming between. 

<21626 W. ScLATER ^ih Chapt. Rom. (1650) 177 In 
respect of that frequent Intervenience of sins, destroying the 
value of other works. 1657 W' Mohice Coena quasi Kolvtj 
Diat. ii. 105 To retrench all intervenience of time, a 1677 
Hale Prim. Orig, Man. iv. v. 335 The intervenience of 
more successive instrumental Causes. 1814 Coleridge in 
Jos, Cottle Earlp Recoil. (1837) II. 230 Without inter- 
venience..of any interest, sensual or intellectual. 

+ luterve'niency. Obs. rare, [f, next : see 
-ENOY.] =prec. 

1660 S. Fisher Rnsikks Alarm Wks. 431 Its far from 
coming immediately from God, sith it is not without the 
Interveniency of the hands of. .innumerable.. Transcribers. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos, ii. iii No Contiguity. .in dry 
Bodies, .can exclude the interveniency of Ayr, 1668 Howe 
Bless. Righteous {1825) 190 This internal discovery is made 
by the mediation and interveniency of the external. 

Interyenient (intaivrnient), a. (sb.) [acl. L. 
intervenient-em, pr. pple. of intervenire to Inter- 
vene.] 

1 , That intervenes or comes in between; that 
comes in as something incidental, secondary, or 
extraneous. 

1605 Bacon ., 4 <fz<. Learn, ii. viii. § 2 In the mathematics, 
that use which is collateral and intervenient is no less 
worthy than that which is principal and intended. 1612 — 
Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 458 When there is matter of Law 
interuenient in businesse of State, a 1656 UssiiER A 7 in. 
(1658) 8ss Detained with contrary winds, or by some inter- 
venient delay. 1678 Wanley Wosid. Lit. World v. i. § 97. 
468/1 The Protestants, whose patience and perseverance 
with intervenient crosses abated his edge at last. 1803 
Wordsw. Prelude ii. 201, I hasten on to tell How Nature, 
intervenient till this time And .secondary, now at length was 
sought For her own sake. 1830 Tail's Mag. XVI 1 . 166/2 
Grieved that any intervenient sorrow should check the calm 
current of their bliss. 

2. a. Situated between other things or between 
points in space ; intervening. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 104 Now there bee Interuenient In the 
Ris^f Eight (in Tones) two Beemolls or Plalfe notes. 1776 
G. Campbell -Philos. Rhei, (1801) 1 . 1, v. no Some inter- 
venient object. i8o7_ G. Chalmers Caledonia 1. 1, iii. 110 
A pleasant bank, which gives them an extensive pro.spect 
of the frith, and the intervenient country. 1837 Wordsw. 
Musings near Aquapendente 18 On the horizon's verge, 
O’er intervenient waste, through glimmering haze. 

b. Occurring between certain points of time or 
events ; happening in or occupying an interval, 
1618-29 in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) I. 20 The Statute of 


I E. 6. chap. 12. takes aw.ay all intervenient Statutes which 
declared new’ Treasons, c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys 
(1883I I. 297 Spent many intervenient days in huntings 
hawkings and other sports of the feild. c 1674 -Wof/. Griev- 
ances under Lajiderdale 3, I need not use any long deduc- 
tion of the intervenient changes, to lead us unto the piesent 
posture of our affairs, 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) IV. 
xxi. 1 12 The settlements might be drawn and engrossed in 
the Intervenient time. 1817 Byron Beppo xxiv, Unless 
within the period intervenient, A well-timed wedding makes 
the scandal cool. 

3. Intervening in action ; intermediary. 

1651 Hobbe.s Leviath. i. vi. (1839) 48 If the intervenient 
appetites, make any action voluntaiy ; then, .all inteivenient 
aveisions, .should make the same action involuntary. 1778 
Johnson Let, Dr. Wheeler 2 Nov., He would not want any 
intervenient solicitation to obtain the kindness of one who 
loves learning and viitue. 1884SYMONDS Slinks. P7 edecess. 
ii. So An ab.sence of any intervenient medium. 

B. sb. One who inteivenes, an intervener, rare. 
1620W0TTON in /vci'/y. (1672) 505 Silently inferring, that 
the German Princes were the piopeiest intervenients. 1871 
Le Fanu Checkmate II. xxvii. 2p It was only prudent to 
keep his temper with this lucky intervenient. 

Intervener, legal var. of Intervener l. 
i' Interve'Ut, V. Ohs. rare. [f. L. into vent-, 
ppl. stem of intervenire to Intervene : cf. pre- 
vent!\ trans. To come between, obstruct, thwart. 
Hence Interve-nting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1593 T. Bell Motives Rom. Faith (1605) 31 Perfect satis- 
faction is that, whose valour and price wholly pyoceedeth 
from the debtour, without either preuentinge or inteiuent- 
inge grace of the creditour. 1600 Dr. Dodypoll ii. iii. in 
Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 119 Some harshe chaunce To inter- 
vent the joye of the successe. 1647 Ward Simp. Colder 51, 

I trust theie is both day and meanes to inteivent that 
bargaine. 

t Intervent, 5 i!>. Obs. rare'~\ [ad. L. 
vent-us sb., f. ppl. stem of intey venire : esee prec.] 
= Intervention 2 b. 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 532 Its Inventor, .describes 
it without the intervent of honey. 

Intervention (intaive-njsn). [ad. late L. 
intervc 7 itidn-em, n. of action f. inte> venire to In- 
tervene. Cf. F. intervention ( 15 th c.).] 

1 . 'i he action of intervening, ‘ stepping in or 
interfering in any affair, so as to affect its course or 
issue. Now freq. applied to the interference of a 
stale or government in the domestic affairs or 
foreign relations of another country. 

C142S Found. St. Bartholomew’s (E. E. T. S.) 44 That 
whatsumeuer. .be denayid me of mercy may be fulfillid yn 
tyme to come by thym Interubncioun and merytys. 1619 
Vise. Doncaster in Eug, <$• Germ. (Camden) 201 Though 
our master’s intervention were at fiist sincerely desiied [etc.]. 
1692 Drvden Si. Euremont's Ess. 184, 1 kno\v_ how much 
the inteivention of the Gods is necesi-ary to an Epitk Poem. 
*831 J. W. Croker in C. Papers (1884) II. xvi. io3_ The 
Whigs erected their administration on ihiee legs — non-inter- 
vention, retrenchment, reform ; they are. .at this moment as 
deep in intervention as any Government ever was, 1866 
Brande & Cox Diet. Science II. 238 'I'he intervention of the 
allied powers between Greece and Turkey in iSay. 1868 G. 
Duff Pol. Suiv. 44 We need either a direct intervention of 
the foreign Poweis, or a domestic revolution. 

2. Intermediate agency ; the fact of coming in or 
being employed as an intermediary, a. Of persons, 

1639 Pearson Creed (1839) 156 Adam was framed imme- 
diately by God, without the intervention of man or woman. 
1768 Blackstone Cw/OT, III. xvii. 255 Injuries to the rights 
01 pioperty can scarcely be committed by the crowm without 
the intervention of it’s officers. t8i8 Ja.s. Mill Brit. India 
II. V. ii. 366 The Supreme Council resolved to ti eat with the 
ministers at Poona by an agent of their own, without the in- 
tervention of the Presidency of Bombay. 1836 Kahe Arct. 
ICxpl. I. xxxii. 441 Then by the intervention of Petersen, 
I called on Kalatunah for his storyL 
b. Of things. 

1663 Bovle Occas. Refl. iii. ii, Loggs, on which the Fire 
could take no hold, but by the intervention of. .smaller 
Sticks. 1736 Burke Subl. <5- B. iv. i, Things which cause 
pain operate on the mind by the intervention of the body. 
i88x Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. Iiitrod. § 17 A text 
was_ constructed.. without the intervention of any printed 
edition. 

3. The fact of coming or being situated between 
in place, time, or order. 

1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 165 The heat never 
being very great, and . . often interrupted by the interven- 
tion of the foul weather. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 84 'The 
Trade Winds . . are frequently impeded by the intervention 
of Islands, and Crosse Winds. 1776 Adam_ Smith W. N. 
I. hi. xi. (1869) I. 21T Notwithstanding the intervention of 
one or two dear years. 1797 M. Baillie FI orb, Anat. 
(1807) 367 Such masses . . aie connected with it loosely, by 
the intervention of cellular membrane. 1875 Renouf Egypt. 
Gram. 8 The intervention of a vowel must be understood, 
b. An intervening thing, event, or period of time. 
<11677 Hale Contempl. n'. 127 The Publick Imployments, 
that, .nave been put upon me, and many other Interventions. 
i8oo W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. VIII. 597 Not . . to 
entirely read them, but to turn them over with interventions 
of study. 

Hence Intevve'utioual a,, of or pertaining to 
intervention ; Interventionist, one who approves 
of intervention, esp. in international affairs. 

1829 Bkntham Justice Codif 61 Under eveiy system, 
appeal is for cause assigned, namely mis-decisioti, either 
ultimate or interlocutory, or say interventional. 1839 
Morn. Herald 23 Apr., (jhanging the character and office 01 
mediators into those of warlike interventionists. _ 1899 Con- 
temp. Rev. Oct. 476 There have been interventionists and 
anti-interventionists in South Africa. 
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Interventive (intaive'ntiv), a. [f. as Inter- 
vent V . + -IVE. Cf. F. interveniif (Liltre).] Char- 
acterized by or tending to intervention. 

1890 J. Martineau Relig\ iv. ii. 394 Their func- 

tion was not creative, but only interventive. 

Interventor (intoive’ntai). [a. L. intei-ventor, 
agent-n. f. intervenTre to Intervene.] 

1. Eccl . = Intercessor 3 (q.v.). 

2 . U. S. A mine-inspector {Cent. Diet.). 
Interventricular (imt8iventri-ki2/laj) , a. 

Anat. [Inter- 4 a.] Situated between the ven- 
tricles (of the heart, or of the brain). 

1836-9 Cycl. Anat. II. 977/2 The inter-ventricular 
valve . . separates each chamber from that which follows iL. 
1879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. 257 Heart. A small abscess in 
inter-ventricular septum. 

t Interve’Uture. Obs. rare"-''-. [f.aslNTER- 

VENT &. -f -UEE ; ci . venitirc .'] = Intervention 2. 

Banistrr Hist. Man l. 23 By the interuenture of 
Cartilages, and Li^mentes .. safe connected and bound 
together. 

+ Interveune. Obs, rare~'. [a. obs. F. w- 
entrevemte (Godef.), f. inter-, entrevenir to 
Intervene ; cf. avenue, revemiei\ Intervention, 
coming between. 

1636 Sir H. Blount Voy. Lez'ant 125 This Crowne hath 
now had five vveake Piinces, without intervenue of any one 
active. 

Interve-rbal, a. rare — '. [Inter- 4a.] Placed 
between words. 

1866 Pall Mall G. 24 Aug. 10 The intei verbal translation 
. . is, in many respects, admirable. 

t luterve’rsion. Obs. rare — '-, [ad. late L. 
interversidn-em, n. of action f. interverta'e : see 
next.] Embezzlement : cf. next, i b, 

17SS Carte Hist. Eng. IV. 623 The Sophi knew nothing 
of this interveusion of the money. 

t luterve'rt, v. Obs. [ad. L. intervert-ere, f. 
inter between -t- verth-e to turn. Cf. F. intervertir 
(Cotgr., in sense i).] 

1 . To divert another way, or put to a use other 
than that intended ; to alienate, misapply, misuse. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 1092 The good never 
intervert, nor miscognize the favour and benefit which they 
have received. 1611 Speed Hist. Gl. Brit. ix. xxiv. § 42. 
1142 With an intent to interuert the inheritance and honour 
of the 0 -Neale another way. 16^8 Acts Gen, Assemblp> (1682) 
477 Where the collection is more, it is hereby specially in- 
hibited and discharged that any part thereof be retained or 
interverted to any other use wnatsomever. 

b. esp. To divert to one’s own use or profit ; to 
appropriate, embezzle. 

1600 Holland Livy in. Ixxli. 138 Yet would theie not be 
so much gained and gotten by coraming thus betweene, and 
interverting the land \agro intercipiendo\. 1647 Trapp 
Conwi. Titus i. 10 Interverting, embezeling their masters 
e.states. 1691 Rav JFards Vset. 2 Lest I., should defraud 
him, and intervert any part thereof. 1830 Eraser's- Mag. 
XLI. 525 Bentley was the first among modern critics— 
though his adversaries accused him herein of ‘ interverting ' 
Neveletus — to discover the merits of the poet. 

2 . To give a different turn to ; to change, invert, 
a 1638 WoTTON Life Dk. Bnckhin, in Reliq. (1651) 99 The 

Duke getting knowledge .. interverted the bargain, and 
gave the poor Widow for them five hundred pounds. 1792 
Gouv, Morris in Sparks Life Writ, (1832) II. 261 The 
Cordeliers know well the danger of interverting the Older 
of .succession. 1825 Jefferson Antobiog. Wks. 1839 I. 61 
Interverted, abridged, mutilated, and often reveising the 
sense of the original. 

Hence f InterveTting vbl, sb. 

1614 Raleigh Hist. World 11. (1634) 488 The interverting 
of some Treasures by Belosus. 1660 in Crookshank Hist. 
Suffer. Ch. Scot, (1749) I. Introd. 59 The prejudice the 
church doth suffer by the interverting of the vaking stipends. 

lutervertelbral (intaavautz'bral), a. Anat. 
[Inter- 4 a.] Situated between vertebra. 

1782 A. Monro Anat. Bones, Nerves, etc. 140 The inter- 
vertebral cartilages sooner shrivel. 1881 Mivakt Cat 36 
The adjoined concavities .. of two adjacent vertebrae, con- 
stitute a rounded opening termed an intervertebral foramen. 

Hence InterveTtebrally adv,, between vertebrse. 
1888 Rolleston & Jackson Anim. Life 413 Intercrural 
cartilages which are placed intervertebrally. 

Inter vesicular ; see Inter- 4 a. 
t Interve'Sting, -ve'Sture. Obs. rare-°. [In- 
ter- 2,] (See quot.) 

i6n CoTGR., Entravestissement, an interuesting, or inter- 
uesture ; a mutuall possession, or ioint possessing of. 
Interview (imtaivk?), sb. Forms : a. benter- 
vewe, -vieu(e, 6-7 -vew, -viewe, 6-8 enter- 
view ; / 3 . 7 intervieu, 7- interview, [a. F. entre- 
vue (earlier entrevene, 1498 in Godef. Compl.), 
verbal sb. from entrevoir to have a glimpse of, 
s'entrevoir to see each other, f. entre- (Enter-) -i- 
wzV:— L. videre to see. (Mocl.F, has taken inter - 
vieiv from English in sense i c.)] 

1 . A meeting of persons face to face, esp. one 
sought or arranged for the purpose of formal con- 
ference on some point. 

In early times, esp. a formal or ceremonial meeting of 
princes or great persons, such as that of Henry VIII and 
Francis I at the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
a. 1314 Dk. Suffolk in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. 1 . 248 Your 
Grace understode how well mynded and desirous he was for 
th’ Enterview to be had, betwixt your Highnes and hym. 
01548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 84 b, John duke of Bedforde, 

VoL. V. 


Philip duke of Burgoyn, & John duke of Britayn, made 
an assemble & frendly enterviewe in the citee of Amias. 
1603 Hya-RiQ Montaigne i. xm. title, Of Ceremonies in the 
enterview of Kings. Ibid. 1. xiii. (1898) 67 At the enterview, 
prepared at Merceilles betweene Pope Clement the seventh 
and Francis the first. 1703 Rowe Pair Penit. 11. i. 455 This 
one Enterview shall end my Cares. 

p. 1623 Meade in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. III. 137 Some 
oppoitune place where.. they might have an interview. 
01626 Bacon Nesv Atl. (1650) 24 They have ordained that 
none doe intermarry, or contract, untill a Moiieth be past 
from their fiist inter-view, a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. I. 
IL 203 He passed the seas, and had an interview with the 
French king. 1769 Robertson Chas. V, vi. Wks. 1813 VI. 
77_He proposed an interview between the two monarchs at 
Nice. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. I. v. 378 She had an in- 
terview with Henry on his retiun through Canterbuiy. 
1871 B. Taylor (18751 I. Notes 226 The inteiview 

of Satan with the Lord in the fiist and second chapters 
of Job. 

f b. The action or fact of meeting or conferring 
together. Obs. rare. 

1540-1 Elvop Image Gov. 19 Beyng sore shaken with 
many sweete woordes and longe entervieu, they yeld at the 
laste. i6og Br. W. Barlow Nameless Cath. 64 Not 

Christian onely for enteruiew and Salutation. 

c. Spec, in recent use : A meeting between a 
lepresentative of the press and some one from 
whom he seeks to obtain statements for publication. 

1869 Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 67 The ‘ interview as at 
present managed, is geneially the joint product of some 
humbug of a hack politician and another humbug of a 
newspaper reporter. 1884 Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 3/1 Among 
the permanent gains of the year the acclimatization of the 
‘interview’ in English journalism certainly should be 
reckoned. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 2 Jap. 7/1 It is claimed for 
him [Joseph M'Cullagh, of St. Louis] that he was the in- 
ventor of the modern newspaper interview. 

f 2 . Mutual view (o/'each other). Obs. -rare. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 328 They cannot endure 
the enterview one of another againe. 1667 H. More Div. 
Dial. HI. xxxiv. (1713) 273 Able to take a mutual interview 
of one another at such a distance. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 
553 At interview both .stood A while. 

1 3 . a. Looking into, inspection, examination. 

f ^SSS Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 117 We 
will, .make a short enterviewe of those authors which they 
have brought forth for their purpose. 1579 J. Stubbes 
Gaping GufR ij. Yet doe I not gladly medle with thys 
particular, but wil also refer it to hir Maiesties enteruieue. 
1386 Ferne Biaz. Gentrie 11. 119 That they should make an 
eiiter-uew into the dotnges of their iiidges and iustices. 
fb. A view, glance, glimp.se {of a thing). Obs. 

1610 Healey St. Ang.Citie of God vi. x. (1620) 241 If one 
had time to take enter- view of their actions, hee should see 
[etc.]. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage v. xiv, 440 Superstition, 
whose Owlish eyes cannot endure the enterview of Truth. 
1638 Penkethman Ciij, All the sorts of Bread [are] 

presented by every paire of Pages lying open at one Enter- 
view. 1704 Norris Ideal World u. iii. 112 , 1 have a con- 
fuse interview of this involved secret, like the glimmering 
light that trims the edges of a dark cloud. 1719 Young 
Revenge n, i, Let me not see him now ; But save 11s from 
an interview of death. 

t Interview, Obs. Also 6 entervieu, 
-vew, 6-7 ‘Vie-w. [ad. F. entrevoir, s' entrevoir, 
pa. pple. entrevn, on analogy of prec. or ofVlEWZ'.] 

1 . a. trans. To have a personal meeting with 
(each other), b. zVz/n To meet together in person. 

az^ZUKL-zChron., Hen. VI 175 b, Their mutuallfrendes. . 
exhorted theim . . to mete and entervieu, in some place. Ibid., 
Edvo.iy 230 b, That the .ij. princes., for the continuaunce 
of amitie should entervew eche other, in some place moste 
expedient. Ibid. 233 b. That the two Princes shoulde enter- 
view, and mete in a place by both parties to be appoynted, 

2 . trans. To catch a glimpse of, get a view of; 
to glance at, view. 

1593 G. Harvey Four Lett. Sonn. vi, Oh, let me live to 
interview the face Of fair humanity and bounteous grace. 
16x1 Florio, Interuedere, to interuiew or see. 1624 F. 
White Repl. Fisher yzx Enteruiewing the places, you shall 
perceiue, that the Fathers . . speake of obtention and impetia- 
tion. 

IiiteSTView (i'ntoivitl), zt .3 [f. Interview sb.] 
trans. To have an interview with (a person) ; spec. 
on the part of a representative of the press : To 
talk with or question so as to elicit statements or 
facts for publication. 

i86g Nation (N. Y.) 28 Jan. 66 ‘ Interviewing ’ is confined 
to American journalism. 1869 Daily News 17 Dec., The 
Sun interviews Corbin, Fisk ,. and whoever^ else has any 
story to tell or axe to grind. 18^0 Longf. in Life (i8gi) 
III. 144 A northwest newspaper, tn which I have been ‘ in- 
terviewed and private conversation reported to the public. 
1877 E. FitzGerald Lett. I. 409, I was the intelligent 
Friend who interviewed Squire. 1880 Daily News 13 Nov., 
The American custom of ‘ interviewing ' people of notoriety 
and of ‘ drawing ’ them for opinions on all topics. 

Hence Interviewed ppl. a . ; Interviewing 
vbl. sb. Also Interviewahle a., capable of or 
open to being interviewed ; Interviewee’, one 
who is interviewed. 

1869 Daily News 17 Dec., A portion of the daily news- 
papers of New York are bringing the profession of journal- 
ism into contempt, so far as they can, by a kind of toadyism 
or flunkeyism, which they call ‘interviewing’. 1878 N. 
Amer, Rev. CXXVII. 65 The interviewed.. with great 
facility changes his positions. 1880 Grant White Every. 
Day Eng. 307 It must have got about that I was an inter- 
viewahle man (interviewable, although never used before, 
I believe, is an excellent word). x8!i\ Pall Mall G. 31 Dec. 

3 Interviewing is an instance of the division of labour. The 
'interviewee' .. supplies the matter; the interviewer the 


foiin. 1886 Sat. Rez'. 1 May 595/2 The interviewer seems 
to have been worthy of the interviewee. 

Interviewer (imtstvizziai). [f, prec. -1- -er 1.] 
One who interviews ; spec, a journalist who inter- 
views a person with the object of obtaining matter 
for publication. 

x86g Nation (N. Y.)28 Jan. 67 The correspondent, whether 
interviewer or not. 1872 Lowell Miltoit Pr. Wks. iBgo IV. 
68 Let the seventeenth centu^, at least, be kept sacred from 
the insupportable foot of the interviewer ! 1880 L. Stephen 
Pape iv. 88 Twickenham^ villa.. became of course a centie of 
attraction for the interviewers of the day. 1886 Pall Mall 
G. XX May i4/i_Tiie interview is the worst feature of the 
new .sy_stem--it is degtading to the interviewer, disgusting 
to the interviewee, and tiresome to the public, 
t Intervi-gilant, a. Obs. rare — o. [ad. jor. 
pple. of L. hdervigildre : see next.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intetvigilant, that is watchful, or 
that awakes now and then, or between whiles. 

t Intervi’gilate, z/. Obs. rare- °. [LL.inler- 
vigildt-, ppl. stem oiiniervigildre to watch between 
whiles.] (See quot.) Hence Intervigila’tion. 

1623 CocKERAM, Interuigilate, to watch now and then. 
Ibid. II, Watchfulnes, hiteruigilation. 1638 Phillips, In- 
tervigilation, a watching between whiles. 

Illtervisceral(-vrseral),a. rare—°. [Intee- 
4 a.] Situated between or among the viscera. 
Hence Intervi’scerally adv. 

1870 Rolleston Anvzt. Life 231 Below the funnel aie 
seen the gills, and between them and the lectum one of the 
inter-viscerally placed ganglia. 

Intervisible : see Inter- pref. 2 a. 
Intervi’sit, sb. rare. [f. Inter- 2 a + Visit 
r^.] An intermediate visit, 

1846 in Worcester (citing Qu. Revl). 

Intervisit (intsivi-zit), v. [ad. F. enirevisiter 
(15th c. in Littre), f. entre- (Inter- i b) h- visiter 
to Visit.] intr. To exchange visits. 

1609 Daniel Civ. Wars viii. xc, After hauing finibht all 
the rite Of complement and interuisiting. 1686 tr. Bonhours' 
Ignatius n. 117 He obliged them often to intervisit. 1814 
W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. LXXIII. 51 He could inter- 
marry and intervisit with the family of General Halifax, 
without rendering his loyalty suspicious. 1830 — Hist. 
Siirv. Gez-m. Poetry II. 80 The minister Bernstorff inter- 
visited with the Stolbergs. 

Intervital (intsivoi-lal), a. rare. [Inter- 4.] 
Existing between two lives or stages of existence. 

1850 TENNysoN_/?jJlf>7;L_ xliii, If .. every spirit’s folded 
bloom Thro' all its intervital gloom In some long trance 
should slumber on. 1878 Farrar Eternal Hope (1879) 12 
[There] comes no faintest whisper from the intervital gloom. 

Intervocal (int3.iv^u'kal), a. rare. [Inter- 
4 a -1- L. vocdl-is vocal, a vowel] Occurring be- 
tween vowels. So IntervocaTio a., (more usual) 
in same sense. 

188^ Amer, yml. PMlol. VIII. 490 Showing . . that inter- 
vocalic i of the Provengal MSS. should not invariably 
be reproduced as j. 1891 _A. L. Mayhew O. E. Phonal. 
§ 405 OE. b = Vulgar Latin b = L. p (intervocal). 1896 
Bracket & Toynbee Hist. Grant. B'rench 89 A medial con- 
sonant may be., intervocal (i.e. placed between two vowels). 
Mod. The loss of Latin intei vocalic t and d in Old French, 
as in rota, rone, siidare, suer. 

Intervolute (intaivp-lwt). Arch. [Inter- 3.] 
The space between the volutes or scrolls in Ionic, 
Corinthian, and Composite capitals. 

1831 Fraser's Mag. IV. 281 Arising from the different 
proportions of the necking itself, and of the volutes and 
intervolute, or the interval between them. 

Intervolution (intaivHkz-Jan). [n. of action 
from next.] Intervolved condition ; a winding. 

1850 Hawthorne Scarlet L. iii. (1879) 72 Making one 
little pause, with all its wreathed intervolutions in open 
sight. 1885 L. Oliphant Sympnewnata xiii. 192. 

Intervolve (intaavpiv), V. [f. L. type Hnier- 
volvere, f. inter (Inter- i) + volvere to roll, wind ; 
cf. involve, etc.] 

1 . trans. To wind or roll up (things) within each 
other; to wind or involve (something) within the 
coils of something else. 

1667 Milton P. L, v. 623 Mazes intricate. Eccentric, 
intervolv’d, yet regular Then most, when most irregular 
they seem. iSzo Shelley Witch Ail. vi, The sly serpent, 
in the golden flame Of his own volumes intervolved. 1849 
Miss Mulock Ogilvics xxvii. (1875) 203 Intercepting and 
intervolving him wherever he moves. 1884 Nonconf. 4 
Indep. I May 492 His panel of ‘A Wood Nymph ’..in which 
a girl and the leafage of background are intervolved. 

2 . intr. To wind within each other, 

1886 W. Alexander St. Augustine's Holiday, etc. 48 
Now intervolving richly type by type. Reticulated sounds 
with sounds enlace. 

Hence Imtervo’lved///. a . ; IntervoTvingztiJ/. 
sb. scad,, ppl. a. 

1667 I above]. 1742 Young Ni. Th. ix. 1322 This 
exquisite machine, with all its wheels, Tho’ intervqlv'd, 
exact. 1858 G. Macdonald Phantasies iv. 38 Entwining 
every complexity of intervolved motion. 1896 G. Meredith 
Amazing Marriage v. 47 Trees, whose round intervolving 
roots grasped the yellow roadside soil. 1896 Academy 
II Jan. 27/3 This ‘intervolving’ of the landscape with the 
mind of a person is peculiarly characteristic of Mr. Mere- 
dith. 

I’ntervolve, ^b. rare. [f. prec. vb.] An act 
of intervolving ; intertwining. 

1898 T. Hardy WesstJc Poems 266 Of wise contrivance, 
deeply skilled In every intervolve of high and wide. 

119 
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Interweave (intsiwJ-v), v. Also 6-7 enter-. 
Pa. t. -wove, pa. pple. -woven (7-8 -wove) ; 
also 7-S -weaved, [f. Intee- i b + Weave t;.] 

1 . trans. To weave togetber, as the warp and 
woof of a fabric ; to interlace ; to intertwine. 

1378 [see Interweaving vbl. i5.]. 1598 Florio, Inter- 
tessere, to Lnterweaue, to weaue or worke betweene, as 
tinsell ovstriped canuasse is. 1649 Milton Eikon, xvii. Wks. 
(1851) 460 Heer we may see the very daik roots, .how they 
twine and interweave one another in the Earth. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. V. 617 Two Olives ..With roots intvvin’d, and 
branches interwove. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. zl s.v. 
Isle, Those floats, called coracles, . . are_ of a form almost 
oval, and made of split sallow twigs interwoven. 1870 
Rock Text. Fair. Intiod. i. 34 Attalus’s name was bestowed 
upon a new method of interweaving gold with wool or linen. 
1870 Rqu-kstois Anim. Life latmd. 33 Muscular fibres are 
ordinarily interwoven . .svith its substance. 

2 . transf, and Jig. To intermingle (thoughts, 
ideas, relations, etc.) as if by weaving ; to interlink 
or intertwine intricately \ to blend intimately. 

1589 [see Interweaving •vbl. tA]. 1612 Drayton Poly- 
olb. To Rdr. Aiij, Those Prophecies out of Merlin 
sometime interwouen._ 1628 Lc Grys tr. Barclay's Ar- 
gents 304 When he did interweaue the course of affaires, 
the causes and euents together. 1647 Denham Commend. 
Verses Fletcher, None Can say here Nature ends, and 
Art begins But mixt like th' Elements, and borne like 
twins. So intenveav'd, so like, so_ much the same. r66g 
Pioov.% Microgr. 70 Uniting and interweaving it self with 
some other body that is already joyn'd with the tinging 
particles. 1736 Butler Anal. 11. i. Wks. 1874 I. i63 The 
moral law is .. interwoven into our very nature. 1749 
Fielding Tom Jones iv. viii, He cheered thermal nymphs 
and swains, when upon the gieen they interweaved the 
sprightly dance. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. I. 28 He has 
interwoven the history of his life with the histoi-jrof his 
native town. 1874 Ghlen Short Hist. viii. § i. 448 The 
common phrases, which we owe to great authois. .which un- 
consciously interweave themselves in our ordinary talk, 
b. inir. for r^. 

1827 De Quincey Goethe Wks. 1863 XV. 167 Such sub- 
jects, .interweave one into another. 1892 Ashby Stlrhy 
Lazy Minstrel 48 Drifting down on the dear old River, 
O, the music that interweaves ! 

Hence luterwea'ved Jpl. a., interwoven ; Inter- 
■wea'ving ppl. a. Also Interweawement, inter- 
weaving. liiterwea'ver, one wlio interweaves. 
Interwea'vingly adv., by way of interweaving. 

1598 Florid, Intertessitore, an interweauer [i6ii enter- 
weauerj. iSfig. Hooke Microgr. 139, 1 could hot so plainly 
perceive their joints, or their manner of interweaving. 1700 
Blackmore Jol 31 All his interweaving roots. 1820 Mair’s 
Tyro's Diet. (ed. to) 3S4 Contexiim (adv.), of one piece, 
interweayingly. 1843 For. ^ Col, Q. Rev. II. 339 Its 
majestic interweavement with a cosmogony matchless and 
divine. 1898 Daily Hem 24 Nov. 2/2 Some space of lattice 
work, .with its interweaved greenery. 

Interwea'ving, vhl. sb. [f. prec. vb. + -ingi.] 
The action or process of weaving together or inter- 
mingling intricately; iniertextiire ; quasi-rdwr;*., 
an interwoven texture or structure. 

1578 Banister AffsA iifnw IV. 63 One Muscle, hauyng .. 
a Sharpe end, and entenveauynges of diuers Fibres. 1589 
PuTTENHAM Eng, Poesie n. x[i.l. (Arb.) 102 The twelfth . . 
by reason_ of his largenesse receiuing moe compasses and 
enterweauings. 1641 [see Interworking]. 1797 Bewick 
Brit. Birds (1847) I. 84 Covering the whole upper part with 
an interweaving of thorny twigs. 1868 Mrs. Whitney P. 
Strang Ki.v. 162 Marvellous intervveavings of glorious color, 

Interwed, -weld, -wend, -whifif, -while, 
-whistle : see Inter- pref, 
t Interwe'ftage. Obs. [f. Inter- 2 a -h 
Weptage.] Interweaving ; interwoven work. 

1673 Grevv Anat. Roots iv. § 19 A.. sight of the.se Fibres, 
and of their Interweftage, by splitting a Vine-Root, or a 
piece of Oak, may. .be obtained. 

Interwind (intaiwai-nd), V. Pa. t. and pple. 
-wound (wound). [Inter- i b.] irans. To wind 
(things) into or through each other ; to wind to- 
gether ; to wind (one thing) through the windings 
of another ; to intertwine, intertwist. Also Jig. 

1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 8gs Narrowing it by Piles drove 
down and inter-wound with Branches of Trees. *844 Mrs. 
Browning Brown Rosary i. xvii, Her speaking is so inter- 
wound Of the dim and the sweet. 1897 Christian Herald 
(N. Y.j 4 Aug. 592/1 A great many of these threads are 
interwound. 

b. inir. (for rejl.) 

1876 G. Meredith Beanch, Career II. x. 178 Circum- 
stances will often interwind with the moods of simply 
irritated men. 1879 FRelps Sealed Orders, etc. 94 
Uncounted sails which . . pass and repass, wind and inter- 
wind. 

Hence Interwimding, laterwou'ud ///. 

1827 Montgomery Pelica^i Island v. 28 Small isles. By 
interwinding channels linked yet sundered. 1877 Fairbairn 
Sind, Philos. Relig. ^ Hist. 263 Interwound branches do 
not make two trunks one tree. 

Interwish, -word, -world, -worry, see 
Inter- pref. 

Znterwork (intaxw^uk), v. Also 7 enter-. 
Pa. t, & pple.- wrought (-tg ‘t) , -worked (-wo-xkt) . 
[Inter- i b,] trans- To work one thing into and 
through another ; to combine by interpenetration. 

i6o3_Florio Montaigne n, ix. They had..certaine armes 
so curiously enter-wrought as they seemed to be made like 
feathers, a 1618 Raleigh Maxims St. in Remains (1661) 
9 The several States are sometimes mixed, and inter-wrought 
one w'ith the other, 1882 Masson in At1mtxi<m2$ Feb. 


251/2 Results from all these are interwrought with facts 
from Mr. Page’s narrative and documents. 

b. mtr. To work upon each other ; to interact. 
1855 Milman Bat. Chr. (1883) I. r. ii. 92 The Roman 
chaiacter did not interwork into the geneial Christianity 
alone. 1876 W. Alexander Bamptoii Lect. (1877) 216 
Wliere various laws meet and interw'ork harmoniously. 
1877 E. R. CoNDEU Bos. Faith ii. 53 Two divers sets of 
causes are ever iutei working and cou 11 tei working in the 
tangled web of human affaiis. 

Hence Iiiterwo'rking' vbl. sb. and ppl. a ; In- 
terwrou’ght ppl. a. 

1641 Milton R^orm. ii. (1851) 36 What interweavings or 
interworkings can knit the Minister and the MaglsUmte in 
their several Functions, to the regard of any precise coi- 
respondency? 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atcniein. vli. (1852) 
201 Circumstances, possessing .. no moral interworking 
energies. 1895 Chanib. Jrnl. XII. 780 This way and that 
they lurched, with interwrought limbs, 
t InterWOUnd (mtS-cwr^ nd), V. Obs. [Inter- 
I b.] irans. T o wound mutually. Hence f In- 
terwou’nding ppl. a. 

1599 Daniel Musophdns Ixxiii, Hence intervvoundiiig 
Controversies spring. 1605 Sylvester Dti Bartas ii. iii. iv. 
Capiaines 823 With their owne arms themselves to inter- 
wound. 

Interwound (-wau-nd), ppl. a. -. see Inter- 
wine V. 

Interwoven (intaiwJuw’n), ppl. a. [pa. pple. 
of Interweave v.] Woven together ; interlaced ; 
intricately mingled or entangled, 

1647 H. More Poems 6 Fane more fine Then interwoven 
.silk with gold or silver twine. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India 
<5- P. 6 Another Island . . whose interwoven barren Moun- 
tains are as impossibly expiest as Stoneheng numbred. 
1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) III. 292 Capsule., 
composed of interwoven fibres. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
(1858) I. 347 He has.. printed the interwoven expressions of 
the commentator in italics. 1859 Kingsley Misc. (i860) I. 
144 Its lacework of interwoven light and shade. 

Hence Inteiwo’venly adv. rare. 
rti693 URQUHART.ffu^£'/aA lit. 1. 401 The Fingers of both 
her liands intervvovenly clenched together. 18B0 G. Mere- 
dith Tragic Com. iii. (1892) a8 Amply-flowing, vivacious, 
interwovenly the brook, the stream, the torrent. 

Interwrap : see Inter- pref. i b. 
Interwreathe (-rf-S), v. [Inter- i b.] irans. 
To wreathe together; to intertwine into, or as in, 
a wreath. Hence Irtterwrea’thed ppl. a. 

«i6s8 Lovelace Posthnma, To Mr. E. R. 10 Happy 
youth, crown'd with a heav’nly ray Of the first Flame, and 
interwreathed bay. 1726 Leoni Albertis Archii. Life 4 
Foliages, .very curiously interwreathed together. 1828 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. in. (1863) 517 Inteiwreathed and 
intertwisted by bramble and biier. 1866 J. B. Rose Virgil 
52 Thus sung thy bard, Pierides divine. What time he in- 
terwreathed the osier bine. 

InterwroU’ght, ppl. a . : see Interwork v. 
Interzoecial, -zygapophysial, -zygoma- 
tic: see Inter- 6. 

flntestabi'lity. Obs. rare. [f. next: see 
-ITY.] The quality or state of being ‘ intestable 
7590 Swinburne Testaments 55 The exception of intesta- 
bilitie, may be opposed against the probate of the testa- 
ment. 1622 Donne Semi. clvi. (Alford) VI. 235 The worst 
degree of intestability is not to be believed, not to be ad- 
mitted to be a Witness of any other. 

tlnte'sta'ble,tr. Obs. [nd.latoL.intesidbUis, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + iesidbilis, f. testari : see Intestate. 
Cf. F. intestable (i6th c. in Godef. ComplI)l\ 

1 . Legally incapable of making a will or of bene- 
fiting by a will. 

1590 Swinburne Testaments 47 Albeit the testament be 
made before the mariage, yet she being intestable at the 
time of her death, by reason her husband is then lining, the 
testament is voyd. 1726 Ayliffe Parergon 2S9 After a 
Person has been thus excommunicated, he is rendered In- 
famous and Intestable both Actively and Passively. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. 11. xxxii. 497 Such persons, as are in- 
testable for want of liberty or freedom of will. 

2 . Disqualified from being a witness or giving 
evidence. 

0:1631 Donne Serm. Ixxxvi. (Alford) IV. 81 He was in- 
testable, so as that he could not testify, he should not be 
believed in the behalf of another. — m Select. (1840) 268 
A Christian in profession, that is not a Christian in life, 
is intestable so, he disci edits Christ, and hardens others 
against him. 1656 Blount Glossogr., Intestable . . that 
cannot be taken in witness, not to be believed. 

Hence t In.tes’tableness, intestability (Bailey, 

1727). 

Intestacy (inte-stasi). Law. [f. Intestate a . : 
see -aoy.] I’he condition or fact of dying intestate 
or without having made a will. 

1767 Blackstone Cwrw. II. xxxii. 491 Mention is made of 
intestacy, in the old law before the conquest, as being 
merely accidental. 1827 Jarman Po^veWs Devises 11. 197 
The construction was not induced by the motive of avoiding 
an intestacy. 1876 Fawcett Pol. Econ, 11. vi. The only 
occasion in which the eldest son is necessarily preferred to 
the younger children is in the case of intestacy. 1880 Glad- 
stone Sp. Ho. Com. rg Mar., I am of opinion . . that the 
present irregular scale of duty upon intestacy is excessive. 

t Inte-stant, a. Obs. rare^'^. [app. f, In -3 + 
L. testdnt-em, pr. pple. of testari : see next.] = In- 
testate a. I. 

1673 Rhode Island Col. Rec, (1857) H- So? Every person’s 
estate that dyeth intestant in the said towne. 

Intestate (intcsti/t), a. and sb, [ad, L. inies- 
I tdf-tis, f. in- (In- 3 ) + testtttus, pa. pple. of testari 


to bear witness, to make a will. Cf. F. intesiat 
(13th c. in Godef. Cornpl.).'] 

A. adj. 1 . Of a person; Nothaving made a will. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XV. 134 Curatoures of holy kirke . 
dyetli intestate, and jianne jie bisshop entreth [etc ]. 1553 

T. Wilson Rhei. 24 b, A1 beqnestes and goodes of suche 
his frendes as dyed intestate. 1760 Jo_hnson_ N o 98 
r 7 He was the less mindful of his dissolution, and died 
intestate. 1872 Miss Buaddon R. Ainsleigh I. xvii. 314 
hly benefactress died intestate, without care or thought 
for the orphan youth she had adopted. 
fg. ^594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. iv. 128 (Qo. 1597) Windie 
atturnies to your Client woes, Aeiie succeedersof intestate 
[ij^ Fol. intestine] ioies. 

b. transf. (after L. iniesidia senecius^ Juvenal i. 

144). 

i6rg G. Sandys Trav. 6g Hence sudden deaths, and age in- 
testate spring. 1693DRYDEN Jnvenal (1697) 17 Repletions, 
Apople.x, intestate Death. 

2 , Of things: Not disposed of by will ; belonging 
to the estate of an intestate. 

1538 Starkey England r. iv. 127 The prerogatyfe gyiien 
to the same Byschope of Cantoibuiy, wherby he hath, the 
admyiiystratyon of intestate godys. 1774 Br. Hallifax 
Anal. Horn. Civ. Law (1795) 48 The Roman Law concern- 
ing Intestate Succession. 1828 Webster s.v., An intestate 
estate. 

1 3 . a. ‘ That no man will take for a witness ’ 
(Blount C/ojrtpgT. 1656). b. ‘ Not proved by wit- 
ness ’ (Phillips, 1678). Obs. 

1635 A. Stafford Fern. Clary Ep, Ded., Sure I am if you 
have infirmities, they are intestate, unlesse you place juui 
owne Conscience for a witnesse. 

B. sh. One who dies without making a will. 

165S tr. Coke's Rep. 38 b. The next and most faithful 

friends of the intestate. 1670 Blount Law Diet, s.v., There 
me two kinds of Intestates ; one that makes no Will at all ; 
anothei that makes a Will and Executois, and they refuse. 
1747 Carte Hist. Eng. I. 483 _We find in Glanvil’s time, 
all the goods and chattels ot intestates belonged to the 
king or immediate lord. 1865 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. iS/i In- 
testates of this class. 

Intestatioil (intest^i’Jan). rare'~'^. [f. In - 3 

+ Testation, after intestable, intestate.'] Depri- 
vation of the light of making a will. 

1833 Waddington Hist. Clt, ix. 128 They menaced the 
contumacious with confiscation, intestation, exile. 

t Intesta’tor. Obs. rare- K [f. In- 3 -i- T es- 
tator.] = Intestate sb. 

1699 Col. Rec. Pennsylv. 1. 557 'Where y“ s‘! testators or 
intestators personal estates aie sufficient. 

t Inte’Stement. Obs. rare-K Will ; testament. 
1463 Bwy Wills (Camden) 42 Alle suche goodes that 
they leseyve of mine by vertu of this myn intestement. 
Intestinal (inte’Stinal), a. [ad. med. or mod. 
L. intestlndl-is, f. intesilmm an intestine ; cf. F. 
intestinal (Pare, i6th c.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the intestines ; found in qr 
affecting the intestines. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhoner's Bk. Physicke 320/1 For in- 
testinalle woundes, take onlye the pouldre of redde Beetes. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep. ni. iii. 109 Their dung 
and intestinall excretions. 1797 M. Baillik Morb. Anat. 
(1807) 192 Another supposition, . .that intestinal worms aie 
leally formed from the matter contained in the intestines. 
1851 Carpenter Man, Phys. (ed. 2) 267 In Man, the whole 
length of the intestinal tube is about thn ty feet. 
fiS- >^794 Sullivan View Nat. II. 124 jEtna, Vesuvius, 
and other burning mountains, in this manner, . . throw off 
their intestinal superfluities. 

b. Having an intestine or enteron : opposed to 
Anenterous. 

2 . = Intestine a. i. rare, 

a 1861 Mrs. Browning Sword Castruccio v, In that strife 
of intestinal hate. 

Intestine (inte’stiu), a, [ad. L. intestlnus 
internal, f. ivtus within. Cf. F. intestin (14th c. 
in Littre).] Internal, belonging to the interior. 

1 . Internal with regard to a country or people ; 
domestic, civil : usually said of war, feuds, or trou- 
bles, also of enemies. 

IS35 Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 374 Til! armour all_ [the 
Douglasses] drew syne. With dalie stryfe and battell intes- 
tyne. 1547 J. Harrison Exhort. Scottes Bivh, The in- 
habitauntes. .haue euer sithe been vexed with intestine 
warres and ciuill discorde. 1596 Shaks. i Non. IV, 1. i. 12 
The intestine shocke, And furious cloze of ciuill Butchery. 
1672 Marvell Reh. Tra7isp. 1. 122. 1706 Prior Ode glorious 
Sjiccess 248 Their own intestine feuds and mutual jafs. 
0:1764 Lloyd Henriade Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 237 Laws 
abus'd by foul intestine foes. 1869 Rawlinson Anc. Hist. 
396 Intestine division made the very name of Hellas a 
mockery. 

fig. 1602 Marston Ant. Mel. i. Wks. 1856 I. 16 The 
rocks gron’d At the intestine uprore of the maine, 1633 
P. Fletcher Pise, Eel. vn. xiii, The seas_. . Thou softly 
charm’st, and windes intestine ire. .Thou quiet laid’st. 

t 2 , Internal with regard to human nature or the 
nature of things ; inward, innate. Obs, rare.^ 

1383 Stubbes Atiat. Abus, i. (1877) 24 The intestine 
malice of our owne hearts. 0:1656 Ussher Atm. vii. (1658) 
864 Cains.. for a time dissembled his intestine anger to 
Petronius. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Sysl i. i. § i- 3 Every- 
thing Naturally labours under an Intestine Necessity. 

•f* 3 . Internal with regard to the body ; seated in 
the bowels ; intestinal. Obs. 

1613 R. Cawdrey Table Alph. (ed. 3), Itdestine,. .h&- 
longing to the inward parts. 1616 Bullokar, Intestine, 
bred in the bowels, a 1619 Fotherby A theom. i. xih. § 3 
(1622) 140 His plague was seated into his bowells, vvhich 
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louiienLed hiiii with an intestine tortuie. 1727 SwU'T Giil- 
liver iv, _vi, Human bodies .. every part, external and intes- 
tine, having diseases appropriated to itself. 

4. Internal with reference to any thing or place. 
Obs. (exc. as fig. from i or 3 ). 

1664 Evelyn Syhia- {1776) 290 With Fir, we likewise make 
all intestine Works as Wainscot, floors [etc.]. 1671 R. 

Bohun 33 Those suddain tumors, which happen in the 
rivers . . neer Bourdeau.v, seem to be the effects of intestine 
winds. 1784 CowPER VI. 139 It sleeps; and the icy 
touch Of unprolific winter has impress’d A cold stagnation 
on the intestine tide. 

b. Intestine motion : Motion entirely within, or 
among the molecules of, a body. 

1664 Power Exp. Philos. Pref. ii If the very natuie of 
fluidity consist in the Intestine motion of the paits of that 
Body call’d fluid. i6gz BEsrLKv Payte Zed. iv. 116. 1717 
J. Klill Anhn. Occou. (1738) in If the attracting Coi- 
puscles aie elastick, they must necessarily produce an 
intestine Motion. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. (1856) 546 The 
polar basin is not only the seat of an active supply and dis- 
chaige, but of an intestine circulation independent of eithei. 
1862 H. Spencer First Princ. ii. xiii. § 100 (1875] 291 When 
the atoms are kept in a state of intestine agitation. 

Hence Inte'stineness (Bailey vol. II, 1727), 
Intestine (inte’stin), sb. Also 7 intestin, 
and in L. foim intesti-num, pi. -a. [ad. L. intes- 
tltiurn sb., neuter of intestinus adj. : see piec.] 

1. The lower pari of the alimentary canal, from 
the pyloric end of the stomach to the anus, con- 
stituting what are popularly called the bowels or 
guts. In ordinary use, commonly pi. intestines ; 
the singular is applied to each of the two distinct 
parts, the small intestine (comprising the duo- 
denum, jejunum, and ileum), and the large intestine 
(comprising the caecum, colon, and rectum), and 
also, in scientific use, to the canal as a whole ; in 
biology, it is often extended to include the whole 
alimentary canal from the mouth downward, espe- 
cially in invertebrate animals, a. plural. 

1S97 A. M. tr. Gitilleiiiean’s Fr. Chirnrg. iol-2 The intes- 
tines or entrails beinge verye ill dispo.sed and ill at ease. 1625 
B. JoNSON Staple o/N. v. •VjAbn. We shall see thorow him. 
P. sen. And hi.s gut colon, tell his intestina. 1649 T. Watson 
God's Anat. 2 The Priest did divide the Beast in peeceSjand 
so the intestina, the inward parts, were made visible. 1656 
Ridgley Praci. Physick 1 The Cause is.. the shortness of 
the Intestins. 1695 tr. Colbaich's New Lt. Chinirg. put 
out 38 Both. Liver and Intestines were wounded. 1767 
Gooch Treat. Wounds I. 116 A total division of the small 
intestines, is to be looked upon as a mortal wound. i8ao 
Med. Iml. IV. 518 The contents of the stomach and intes- 
tines were of a similar nature. 1869 Hu.yley Physiol, vi. § 21. 
b. singnlar, 

1631 RcdeiglCs Ghost 219 Their hindermost intestine or 
gut became putrified. 1681 Cotton Wand. Peak (ed. 4) 49 
The Subterranean People ready stand . .To guide, who are 
to penetrate inclined The Intestinuin Rectum of the Fiend. 
1803 Med. JrnL X. 248 The intestine, which alone formed 
the hernia, was of a deep red colour. 1807-26 S. Cooper 
First Lines Surg. (ed. s), 437 _Wounds of the abdomen, 
attended with injury of the intestine. 1869 'Qmx'ls.'I Physiol. 
vi. § 21 The duodenum.. Vi. .that pait of the small intestine 
which immediately succeeds the stomach. . . The rectum . . 
is that part of the large intestine which opens e.vternally. 
1884 M. Mackenzie Dis. Throat cj- Nose II. 221 The 
cephalic portion of the intestine originates from the epiblast. 
1 2. fig. The inmost part or member. Obs. rare. 
'ri 533 Ld. Berners Gold. Bh. M. Aurel. (1546) Eivb, 
The frend, whiche is the intestyne of the heart. 

lutestiniform (intestai-nifpjm), a. Anat. [f. 
L. intesthi-nm Intestine sb. -h -(i)foem.] Having 
the shape of an intestine. 

1839 Todd Cycl. Anat. V. 705/1 The resemblance to a 
mesentery is more obvious in the . . intestiniform uterus of 
the mammalia. • 

Intestino-vesical (intestaim^ive-sikal), a. 
[f. intestina-, taken as combining form of L. in- 
testtnum Intestine sb, + L. vPstca bladder -1- -ai.] 
Relating to the intestine and the bladder. 

1867 Nevj Syd, Sac. Biennial Reirosp. 314 Sufferings pro- 
duced by an intestino-vesical fistula. 

Intestinule (inte'stinml). rare. \i,'L.intes- 
tln-um - 1 - dim. -ulb.] A small or minute intestine. 

1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. II. 423/1 These organs.. are in- 
variably composed of intestinules or branched caeca. 

Intewne, obs. variant of Entune v. 
tlllte*x, Obs, rare~'^. \p.A. "L. mtexere io 
weave in.] trans. To weave in. 

1599 R. Linche Fount. Anc. Fict. G iij, There might you 
.see with greatest skill intexed. Ibid. Kiij, A foot cloth 
wherein is wrought and intexed diuerse strange workes. 

Intexine, Bot. : see Intextinb. 

+ X'lltext, sb. Obs. rare “ b [? ad. L. intextus 
an interweaving, or ?f. In adv. 12 -f Text sb. ; cf. 
Text, Context.] The text or matter of a book. 

1648 Herrick Hesp., To his Closet-gods, I had a book 
which none Co’d reade the intext but my selfe alone, 
t Inte'xt, V. Obs. rare'~'^. [f. L. intext-, ppl. 
stem of intexhe ; see Intex.] trans. = Intbx ; 
transf, to work in, to incoi'porate in the text. 

1563-87 Foxe A. (1596) 282/1 Which [epistle] .. I 

thought meet here to intext and place. 

Intextine (inte’kstin). Bot. Also intexine, 
[f. L. int-us within + Extine.] An inner coating 
of the pollen grain within the extine. 

183s Lindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) I. 359 [Fritzche] speaks 
of four coatings to the pollen of Clarkia elegans, calling the 


fourth, which is near the extine, the Intexine. 1885 Good.sle 
Phys. Bot. (1892) 428 note, Oenothera, wheie the e.stine 
separates into a true extine and an inte.xtine. 

t Xnte'xture, sb. Obs. rare ~ [f. L, intext-, 

ppl. stem (see Iktext w.) + -uke, after texture.'] 
A weaving in, blending. 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658I 232 Cameraiius com- 
mendeth a certain colour called in Latine, Farms, .because 
of the divers in-textures of colours. 

Inte'xture, t'. rare~°. [f. as prec.] trans. 
To weave or work in. Hence Inte'xtnred^y)/. a. 
1S56 Webster, Iniextured. 1882 Ogilvie, Intextime. 
Intliirsted, variant of Enthirsted. 

IrLtliral(l, etc., obs. var. of Enthbal(l, etc. 
t Inthri'ng, v. Sc. Obs. Pa. 1 . inthrang. 
[f. iN-l-bTHRiNG ».] intr. To press in. 

a 1300 Colkelbie Sow 419 Curris, kenseis and knavis 
Inthrang and dansit in thravis. 1308 Dunbar Tun Mariii 
Wemen 13 In haist to the hege so linrd I inthrang. 

IntliTone, -ment, obs. var. Enthrone, -ment. 
i‘ Inthro'ng, v. Obs, [f. In- i -t- Throng vi] 
intr. To throng in ; to press or crowd in. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xv. xH, How the seas betwixt those 
lies inthiong, And how they shouldied land from land away. 
Ibid. XIX. xxxvii, His people like a flowing streanie inthrong. 

Intlironlse, -yse, obs. forms of Enthronize. 
t Inthl’Oni'Stic, a. and sb. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
'^inihronisticus ad. eccl. Gr. tv6 povicTims 

{-bv) inauguial, f. tvBpovi^eiv to Enthronize. Cf. 
med.L. inthroniasticuni a gift to an ordaining 
bishop.] a. adj. Pertaining to ecclesiastical or- 
dination. b. sb. A gift made to a bishop for 
ordination or installation. 

1683 Burnet IViltiam Bedell 82 When the Metropoli- 
tan [etc.] . . came and ordained the Bishop . . it was but reason- 
able that their expence should be discharged ; and this came 
to be rated to a certain Sunim, and was called the Inthron- 
istick. 1723 tr. Dtipin's Eccl. Hist, xjili C. I. v. 113 That 
Right which Justinian calls Inthronistick, which his Piede- 
cessor Julian has called by the Teim Cathedratick, which 
was given, not for the Ordination, but for that which we 
call tile Installation. 

t InthrOTiizate, ppl. a. Obs. Also -tron-. 
[ad. late L. int(Ji)ronizdt-us , pa. pple of int{)i)roni- 
sdre to Enthronize.] trans. To enthrone. 

c 1470 Harding Citron, xLix. i, Maryus, his soonne, was 
then mtronizate. Ibid, lii. i, Seuerus To Britayn come and 
was intronizate. 1577 Holinshed Chron, II. V v/2 In the 
feast of all Saintes, the Archbishop Bonifacius was inthroni- 
zate at Canterburie. 

Hence t Inthroniza’tion, obs. var. of Ekthro- 
NIZATION. 

lut)xt:ou'g)x{vn\]>rrr), prep. adv. Sc. Also 
inthrow (-J)r»u‘). [f. In adv, -t- Through.] 

A. prep. In and through ; through (a place) 
from the outside ; in towards the centre of. 

16. . Lords Trumpet 7 (Jam. Suppl.), I would rather have 
one of yon sufferers that is bred in Christ’s school inthrow 
Clydesdale yonder, than a hundred of you to join with me. 
1699 T. Boston Art Man-fishing (1900) 33 When thou 
preachest doctrine, so as wicked men may run out-through 
and in-through it. 1823-80 Jamieson s. v., To gae inihrow 
and ottUhrow any thing, to e.xamine or try it in every 
direction. Angus. 

B. adv. In towards the centre ; towards the 

fireside. 1825-80 in Jamieson. 

tlnthru’st, V. Obs. rare—\ [f. In- 1 -h 
Thrust v.] trans. To thrust in; to intrude. 

1605 Camden Rem. 122 Those., of strange base parentage 
were forbidden. , to insert, or inthrust themselves into noble 
and honest families. 

I'Xlthrust, ppl. a. rare. [In adv, ii b.] 
Thrust in. 

1638 A. Fox Wttriz' Stirg. in. v. 232 The inthrust tent 
will melt in the wound. 1883 G, H. Taylor Pelvic ij- 
Hern. Therap, 8g Adhesion of the in thrust parts to the 
borders of the hernial ring. 

Irttice, -ment, obs. variants of Entice, -went, 
lutier, -ty, obs. variants of Entire, -ty. 
Inti'll, intil, prep. Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : (3 in tel), 3-5 intil, 4-5 intill(e, intyl, 
4- intil, (-till), (8- intul). [f. In adv. -1- Till 
prep, in its northern sense of to. Cf. Until. In 
early nse the two elements were often written 
separately.] 

1. Of motion, direction, change of condition ; 
=Into. Sc. and north, dial. 

1238 Eng. Proclam. Hen. Ill, And al on ho ilche worden 
is isend in to aeurihee o|jre sheire. ., and ek in tel Irelonde. 
^1300 Cursor M. 5042 In til egypte son come £'1373 
Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 32 Intil englishe Jus I draw 
hit. c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1204 (Harl.) I'her saw3h 
1 dyane turned in til a tree [Ellesm. yturned til, so 3 others ; 
Heng. Petw. to]. C1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) ii. 7 He was 
ledd in til a gardyne. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xlv. 136 Vysus 
dyde putte hym self in tyl a path and was soone goon, 1562 
J. Heywood Prov. Sf Epigr. (1867) 142 The raids he lept in 
till. 1362 A. Scott Poems (S, T, S.) i. 210 Prent he wordis 
Intill this bill. 1396 Dalrywple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ii. 
141 He fell intill al kynde of lust. 1797 Mrs. Wheeler 
IFesimId. Dial. i. 37 They baith lowpt intulth Cart. 1834 
M. Scott Cmdse Midge (1863) 190 She was a. .gude wife. . 
before she fell away intil that evil propensity. 1893 
Narthumbld. Glass, s.v,. Put them in till a poke, 
t b. = Unto, To. (Cf. Till.) Obs. 

<21300 Cursor M. 13439 (Gott.) lesus clamb vp intill a 
fell, c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 13 At the comynge of 


Crihte intill h>'mc. 1340 — Pr. Consc. 4508 pai sal tuine 
thuigh Goddes myght pe fadir.s hertes intil pe sons light. 

2. Of place, position, condition, state, time ; 
= In. (Cf. Into 22.) Only Sc. {central and 
norlh-easti) 

1373 Barbour Bruce i. i86 B-ath castell and tonne MMr 
intill his possessioune. Ibid. 340 As to the gud File of 
Artayis, Robert, befell intill his dayis. c 1425 Wyntoun 
Cron. VIII. X . 174 [He] tietyd hyin in-til pat case ; As ay pe 
Dewyle dois in Falase. 1333 Stewart Cro/e. Scot. 1 , 533 
Thair wes richt few Or nane that tyme that he mycht traist 
in till. 1567 Gude ty Godly B. (S. T. S.) 137 In till ane 
niyithfull Maij morning Quhen Phebus did vp spiing. 
a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 228 The said 
Maister James and Johne Knox being intill one galay'. 
1861 Whyte Mel\ ills Tilbury Nogo 244 There’s just nae- 
thing at a’ intill him but what he puts in wi’ the spune. 

II I'lltima. Biol. [Short for L. tunica intima 
-= inmost coating.] The inmost coating or mem- 
brane of a part or organ, esp. of a vein or artery. 

1873 T. H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2] 333 Under the 
microscope, the cells of the intima and of the middle and 
external coats are found to be considerably increased in 
number. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol. 192 The intima 
appears slightly clouded, as if covered with a fine dust. 

Intimacy (i'ntimasi), [f. Intimate a. : sec 
-ACY.] The cjuality or condition of being intimate. 

1 . The state of being personally intimate ; inti- 
mate friendship or acquaintance ; familiar inter- 
course ; close familiarity ; an instance of this. 

1641 J. Jackson T. iii. 180 Any other noble, 

and lawfiill familiarities of intimacie, and deerenesse. 1673 
Baxter Caih. Theol. ii. ix. 201 That they did dissemble . . 
niy own intimacy with them assured me. 1709 Mrs, Manley 
Secret Mem, (1736] IV. 169 A Friend of mine that was of 
their Intimacy. i8oo Mrs. Hervev Monrtray Earn. III. 
140 The closest intimacy was immediately struck up between 
them. 1814 Jane Austen Mans/. Park ii. iii. Sir Thomas, 
drawing back from intimacies in general. 1898 A. W. W. 
TiXLB, Life R. W. Dale iii. 43 Intimacy and affection .. have 
turned the dead volumes into living friends. 

b. euphem. for illicit sexual intercourse. 

1676 tr. Guillatiere' s Foy. Athens 70 Having a mutual 
desire to continue their intimacy.^ 1879 Froude Cxsarxii. 
151 Caesar was accused of criminal intimacy with many 
ladies of the highest rank. 1889 Daily News 23 Jan. 2/6 
The defendant.. did not however have intimacy with hei’. 
He had never been intimate with her. 

e. Closeness of observation, knowledge, or the 
like. 

1714 He.\rne Duct. Hist, Advt. srded. 2 The Observa- 
tions . . had not enter’d with intimacy enough into that 
Subject. _ 1817 Cn/iiMERS A siron. Disc. li. (1852) 42 There is 
a something in the intimacy of a man’s own experience. 

2. Intimate or close connexion or union, rare. 

1720 Waterland Eight Serm.^ 137 The Union and 

Intimacy between Father and Son is such, that they are not 
two Gods, but one God. H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. 
(ed. 2) 1 , § 35. 85 Explosions occur only., where the 
elements concerned are . . distributed among one another 
molecularly, or, as in gunpowder, with minute intimacy. 

fS. Inner or inmost nature; an inward quality 
or feature. Obs. 

1660 Hexham, Inwendigluydi, Inwardiiesse, or Intimacie. 
1711 P. H. Fiew 2 last Parlts. 118 Every one that had. 
the Honour to be acquainted with the Intimacies of this 
Gentleman’s Skill and Addie.ss, knew him form’d for the 
Piime Management in whatever he undertook. 

tIn.tiw.ado (intima'dtf). Obs, [An alteration of 
Inthsiate sb., after Sp. words in -ado, q.v.] = Inti- 
mate sh. 2. 

i68z T. Flatman Heracl. Ridens (1713) H. 125 Whit- 
lock. .was his Loidship’s Intimado. 1683 CicrcEcclesiastici 
App. 31 Which he had left with a woman ; a prime Bitimado 
and zealous confident of his Party. 1690 E. Gee Jesuit's 
Mem. 46 As great Intimado’s as if they had been, of the same 
Society. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (i8ii) VII. 359 A gentle- 
man of no good character (an intimado of Mr. Lovelace). 
1823 Lamb Elia Ser. n. Pref, His intimados, to confess 
a tiuth, were in the world’s eye a ragged regiment. 

Intiwate (i’utimA), a. and sb. [ad. L. inti- 
nidt-us, pa. pple. of intimdre, f. intimus inmost, 
deepest, profound or close in friendship, as sb. a 
close friend, f. int-us within : see Intimate v,] 

A. adj. 1. Inmost, most inward, deep-seated ; 
hence. Pertaining to or connected with the inmost 
nature or fundamental character of a thing ; essent ial ; 
intrinsic. Now chiefly in scientific use. 

1632 Sherwood, Intimate_(or inward), intime. 1647 H. 
More Song of Soul iv. xxxi, This faculty is very intimate 
And near the Centre. 1678 Hobbes Decam. iv. 44 The 
true and intimate Substance of the Earth. 1830 Herschel 
Slnd. Nat. Phil. 111. iv. (1851) 291 Its necessary connection 
with the intimate constitution__of the substance. 1878 
Stewart & Tait Unseen U7iiv. iii. § 92. 100 With regard to 
the intimate structure of matter and ether. 

b. Entering deeply or closely into a matter. 

1817 Coleridge Biog, Lit. iv. (1894) 42 A inore^ intimate 
analysis, .matured my conjecture into full conviction. 

2. Pertaining to the inmost thoughts or feelings ; 
proceeding from, concerning, or affecting one’s in- 
most self ; closely personal. 

1671 Milton Samson 223 They knew not That what I 
motioned was of God ; I knew From intimate impulse, and 
therefore urged The marriage on._ 1702 E^ig. T/ieophrasi. 
218 Justice, .is nothing hut an intimate fear of losing one’s 
own. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola ix, He had an intimate 
sense that Romola was something very much above_ him. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus xxxv. 5 Some particular intimate 
leflexions One would tell thee. 

3. Close in acqrraintance or association ; closely 
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INTIMATE. 

connected by friendship or personal knowledge ; 
characterized by familiarity (with a person or 
thing) ; very familiar. Said of persons, and per- 
sonal relations or attributes. Also transf. of things, 
Pertaining to or dealing with such close personal 
relations. 

163s J- HAYWAim li. Biondis Banuh'd Vhg. 106 A 
Knight who was an intimate friend of his. 1659 D. Poll 
Sea. 117 They are bound by the Laws, .of Heaven . 
to maintain no intimate, or delightful converse with the 
wicked. 1700 S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Ind. gi Sorry at the 
fate of one of ’em.. being one of my intimate acquaintance. 
17S4. Richardson Grandison l.-wilii. 205 Kindred minds 
will be intimate at first sight._ 1784 Cowpur Taskw. 139, 

I crown thee [winter] king of intimate delights. 1831 Lytton 
Gadalph. xxxvi. Our losses are not intimate and household. 
1841 hliss Mitford in L'Estrange Life (1870) III. viii. r24 
My friends the Carys . are very intimate with Mr. Newman. 
a 1870 T. Erskine Order (1876) 14 The family relation 
is a more intimate one than the political, and makes more 
demands on the heart and inner life. 1897 A. Upward 
Seer. Crts. Europe 157 Another anecdote .. is, perhaps, 
a little too intimate for general repetition. 

b. euphem, of illicit sexual intercourse. 

1B89 [see Intimacy r b]. 

c. Familiarly associated; closely personal. 

1884 H. James Little 214 These diminutive intimate 

things bring one near to the old Roman life. 1898 Daily 
News 8 Aug. 6/1 Writers like Mr. Henry James, Mi. 
Howells, and Miss Wilkins, students and observers only of 
the minute, the delicate, and the intimate. 

4 . Of knowledge or acquaintance : Involving or 
resulting from close familiarity ; close. 

itiCSo Butler Rem. (1739) I- 211 Challenge intimate 
Acquaintance With all the learned Moderns, and the 
Ancients. 1771 yunins Lett. liv. e86_ My abnoirence . 
arises from an intimate knowledge of his charactet. Mod. 
One who has an intimate acquaintance with parhantentary 
procedure. 

5 . Of a relation between things : Involving very 
close connexion or union ; very close. 

169Z South 12 Serm. (1697) I. 502 Pride, .is of such Inti- 
mate, and even Essential Connexion with Ingratitude. 1831 
Lardncr Pneumat. v. 286 Such pressure only renders the 
contact of the valve more intimate. 1839 Murchison 
Syst. 1. xxxi. 415 This grit is made up of an intimate 
mixture of fine grains of white quartz and pink felspar. 
t86o Emerson Cond, Life vi. (1861) 127 There is an intimate 
interdependence of intellect and morals. 1876 Clin. Sac. 
Trans. IX. 153 The adhesions were most intimate over the 
upper lobe. 

B. sb. fl. One wlio intimately belongs to some- 
thing ; a typical representative or example. Obs. 

1607 Walkington Opt. Glass xi. 124 For the intimates 
of this comple.xion [the Phlegmatic] . . are always pale 
coloured; slow pac’d; drowsie Headed. 

2 . A person with, whom one is intimate ; a very 
close friend or associate. 

1659 Gentl. Calling (1696) u8_The_ other sort of power 
that which they have over their Friends and intimates. 
X670 Devout Coinmwi, (1688) 169 Make the liveliest of 
them my most intimates, and . . improve their fellowship to 
the best advantage. 171a Steele Spect. No. 515 p i To 
procure from that Intimate of hers one of her Letters. 1828 
Scott E. M. Perth .xx, Henry . . only remembered that Olivet 
had been his fiiend and intimate. 1888 Burgon Lives 12 
Gd. Men I. irl 344 The variety and extent of his knowledge 
. .often astonished his intimates. 

Intimate (i'ntimz't), ©. Pa. pple, intimated ; 
also 6-7 intimate, [f. late L. intimdt-, ppl. stem 
of ifitmdn to put or bring into, drive or press 
into, to make known, announce, notify by legal 
process, f. intim-us inmost, Cf. F. intimer (1325 
in Godef. Compl,').'] 

1 . iraits. To make known formally, to notify, 
announce, state; ■f' formerly, to communicate (know- 
ledge), to declare (war). 

1338 Bale Thre Lawes 1490 What fashyon vse ye, to vs 
here intymate. a 1348 Hall Chran., Hen. IV 17 He incon- 
tmente did proclaims and intimate open warre. Hid., Hen. 
W/34b, Assoneas thecommynge of ye Mayre was intymate 
and Kiiowen to the ryotous persones, they fledde. 1614 in 
Vicary' s Anat. (1888) Ap_p. in. 143 Their humble peticion . . 
Intyraating . . that the said Hospit all hath bin chardged with 
the keeping of three Children. 1529-39 Sir W. Mure Ps. 
MX. 2 Day speaks to day and night to night Doth know- 
ledge intimate. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 
1, 418 This resolution she intimated to the leaders of both 
Ltetions. 1816 Scott Iiitrod. jst Scr. Tales My Landlord, 
I have only further to intimate, that Mr Peter Pattieson.. 
hath more consulted his own fancy than the accuracy of the 
narrative. 1884 Manch, Exam.t^ F eb. 4/7 The coalmasters 
. .have posted a notice .intimating a reduction of ten per 
cent ill the wages of miners. 

'|“b. To designate as something. Obs, rare. 

1799-1803 S. Turner (1836) 1. ni.xi, 2^3 note, 

It was Athelstan. .that may, with the greatest propriety, be 
entitled primus niouarcha Anglorwn', and accordingly 
Alured of Beverley so intimates him. 

2 . To make known or communicate by any 
means however indirect; hence, to signify, indi- 
cate ; to imply, to suggest, to hint at. 

1390 Si‘enser_.^. Q, ni. IX. 30 'To her he sought lo intimate 
His inward griefe, by meanes to him well knowne. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 69 Till Easter day, when they take 
up the representative Bodie, intimating thereby his Resur- 
lection. 1660 Jer. Taylor Worthy Coinmnn. ii. 14 The 
Apostle expresses one du^ and intimates another. 1728 
Young Love Fame v. 74 Her darling china, in a whirlwind 
sent, Just intimates the lady's discontent. 1814 Scott Wav. 
yiii, ’The open avowal of what the others only ventured to 
intimate. 1876 Mozley Vniv. Serm. vi. 135 The Gieat 


45^8 

Spirit, speaking by dumb 1 epi esenlution to otliei spirits, 
intimate!, and signifies to them something about Himself, 
b. To mention indirectly or in passing. 

1634 Canne Necess. Separ. (1849) 74 We do deny that 
those heie intimated aie true ministeis. 1661 Bramhall 
Just Vind. X. 27s This is the treatise of Si-hisme intimated 
in ray answer to Monsieur de la Militiere._ 1800 Asiat. Ann. 
Rig, Proc. E. Ind. Ho 85/1 He had intimated anotliei 
subject, which could not be bi ought foiward without 
fom teen days notice. 

f3. To make intimate, to familiaiize. Obs. 

1642 Rogers Naaitean -ySi. The Lord intimated bis lieait 
with this thought 1634 Whitlock Zootomia 451 For two 
of a Piofessioii tthat are not intimated by nearenesse of 
Fnendship) to give one another a goodivord is Candidnesse 
miraculous. 

Hence Imtimated ppl. a. Also I-ntimater, 
one who intimates. 

2606 Ford Honour Triumph, IMonarchs Mect. \\, A 
goodly view of majestic it was To see such hitimated 
league betwixt them. 1621 Florio, Indittore, an inditer, a 
denouncer. Also an intimatei. 1830 W. Irving Goldsmith 
wvii. 274 Goldsmith treasured up the intimated hope. 

Intimately (imtimictli), adv. [f. Intimate tz. 
+ -LY ■^.] In an intimate manner. 

1. Very deeply or inwardly ; in a way that affects 
one’s inmost self or moves the deepest feeling. 

1637 Bp. Hall Remedy Prophaneness i. § i. 10 We appre- 
hend him [God] .intimately present to us, with us, in us. 
1662 .Sparrow tr. Eehme's Rem. Wks, ist Apol. Balih. 
Tylcken 8 If some people fearing God, had not intimately . . 
entreated for it, 1 had not given it to any at all. a 1677 
Hale Prim. Oiig. Man.\. i. 43 When I deeply and inti- 
mately considei these things. 1712 Steele Spect. No. 290 
P 2, I shall not act it as I ought, for 1 shall feel it too inti- 
mately to be able to utter it. 1774 Goldsm. Grecian Hist 
II 240 Alexander . . proved how intimately he was affected 
with the unhappiness of a pi nice who deserved a bettei fate. 

2. In a manner involving close acquaintance ; so 
as to be very familiar, 

164s Milton Tetrach. ad fin., Lest .. they expose them, 
selves rather to be pledg'd up and down by men who inti- 
mately know them. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 60 Being inti- 
mately acquainted with him, 1 know the course of his 
Travels. 1838 Dickens Nich.Nuk. iii,‘ I know hei ciicum- 
stances intimately, ma’am said Ralph. 

3. In a way that involves or effects a very close 
connexion or union of parts or elements. 

166s Hooke Mierogr 70 By uniting more intimately either 
with some particular corpuscles, .or with all of them. 1722 
Quincy Lex. Physito-Med. (ed. 2)_ ii Thereby the Blood 
[is] more intimately broken and divided, so that it becomes 
fitter for the more fluid Secretions. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
Waters III. 129 These two salts are so intimately mixed, 
as to be in a manner inseparable. 1775 Franklin Lett. 
Wks. 1887 V. 134 Lightning, by penetiating mtimately the 
iiaidest metals, has separated the parts in an instant. 18^3 
Tristram hloai Pief. i A country ,. intimately connected 
with Jewish history. 

I'lltimateness. rttre. [f. as prec. - 1 - -NE8.S ] 

= Intimacy. 

2642 T. Goodwin Heart Chiist in Heaven 7 A woid 
denoting the greatest neainesse, dearnesse,_ and intimate- 
nesse. 1649 Bp. Reynolds Hoseav. 44 This accurate fit- 
nesse and intimatenesse of the paits with one anothei. 2639 
D. PE\.\. lmpr.Sea 66 Take heed of too much intimateness 
and familiarity with Sea-men. 
lutimatioXL (intim^' jsn). [a. F. intimation 
(1394 in Godef. Compl.'), ad. late L. intimdiion-em 
(in med.L. spec, judicial notification), n. of action 
from intimdre to Intimate,] 

1. The action of intimating, making known, or 
announcing; formal notification or announcement; 
f formerly, declaration (of war). 

2442-3 Rec. Coldingham Priory (Suttees) 148 Discorde 
beirupon raysit. ,I made til hym intimacion of my richts be 
3our lettres. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 174 The defi- 
aunce, dooen by your Herault as a paremptory intimacion 
of warre. 2603 Holland Plutarclis Mor. 1316 They made 
an edict, with an intimation, that whosoever killed a stoike 
should be banished. 2697 D asipier ftyr. I. 518, I there- 
fore give this intimation, because it is the interest of the 
Nation. . to be informed of abuses in their Factories. i8i6 
Scott Old Mart. Introd., As soon as his body was found, 
intimation was sent to his sons at Baimaclellan. 1838 Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 393 My acknowledgment of the intima- 
tion of her uncle’s death. 1862 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 
471 Intimation is a step necessary in certain circumstances 
for the complete transfeience of a right. 

b. La7U. Notification of a requirement made by 
law, coupled with an announcement of the penalty 
that will be incurred in case of default. ? Obs. 

2632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 263 Elizabeth 
Holland a woman of ill reporte and her husband were 
called upon an intimation of 100 1 . 2752 J. Lout hi an Form 
of Process (ed. 2) sg Craving Precepts or Letters of Intima- 
tion, for intimating to _his_ Majesty's Advocate ..to fix a 
Day for his Trial, within sixty Days next after the Intima- 
tion, under the Pains and Certifications contained in the 
Statute. 

2. The action of making known or expressing 
merely ; an expression by sign or token, an indi- 
cation ; a suggestion, a hint. 

2331 Elyot Gov. i. xxi, The associatinge of man and 
woman in daunsing . . was nat begonne without a speciall 
consideration, as well for the necessarye coniunctioii of those 
two persones, as for the intimation of sondry vertues. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. r. iii. § j Where he doth give the 
least intimation of Manetho being elder then Alexander, I 
am yet to seek. 1703 Beddoes Ctdcnlus 23 He. .felt from 
time to time some slight pains or intimations of pain. 1807 
WoRDbw. (.title). Intimations of Immortality from Recollec- 


INTIMOUSLY. 

lions of Eaily Childhood. 187S Jowett 2)1 432, 

1 have often had intimations in dieains. 

tl'H-timber. Obs. In 5 Sc. intymmyr. 
[In adv. 10 a.] Inner or inside timber ; ' boards 
to line the inside of a vessel 
2497 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot. I. 378 Item, for tymmyi, 
to be intymmyr and dwangis to hir mast . . xxxj. 

t rntime, {^b.) Obs. Also -tim, -tymme. 
[ad. L. intiin-us inmost : peih. immediately a. F. 
intime ( 14 th c. in Godef. Compl.).] =lNTiMATEa!. 

ZZ1618 SvLvrsTLR yoh Triumphant ii. 260 Mine Intime- 
inost, Those that I loved best. Abbot mee all. 2629 C. 
PoTii r Consecr. Serm. 69 His intime friend and familiar. 
2644 Digby Nat. Bodies v. (1658) 45 An intime application 
of the Agents. 2673 E. Wilson Spadacr. Duiiclm. 56, 

I sharpened the water to divers degrees for its more intim 
penetration and dissolution. 1678 Gale Crt. Gentiles III. 
22 So that evepyeia signifies God’s intime piesence. 
b. sb. The inmost part. 

1657 Divine Lover 278 Wound the intymme of my soule 
with the remembtance of thy wounds. 

Hence tl'ntiinely adv., intimately. 

1637 Divine Lover 303 A grations guift by which wee 
sweetelie and intimmelie aspire to God. 1678 Gale Crt. 
Gentiles III. 114 God workes intimely in al things. 

Intimidate (inti*mid<?'t), v. [f. med.L. inti- 
midat-, ppl. stem of intimiddre, f. in- (In-‘-^) + 
timid-us Timid: see -ate 3, and cf. F. intimider 
(i 6 th c. in Godef. Compl.).'] irans. To rendei 
timid, inspire with fear; to oveiawe, cow; in 
modern use esp. to force to or detei from some 
action by threats or violence. 

1646 H. Lawrlnce Comm. Angells 121 Nothing in- 
timidates mote than ignorance, a 2724 Burnet 7?^ 
an. 1553 (R.) When a government is firm, and factions are 
weak, the making some public examples may intimidate a 
faction otheiwise disheai tened. 1739 Robertson Hist. 
Scot. V. Wks. 1813 I. 377 She hoped that such a discovery 
of her sentiments would intimidate Mary. 2769 yuntus 
Lett. XV. 62 Unless you can find means to corrupt or in- 
timidate the jury. 2844H. H. Wilson Brit. India III. 431 
Advantagepvas taken of the presence of the regular troops 
. . to intimidate the Grasia chiefs into acquiescence 2878 
Jr.voNS Prim. Pol. Econ. viii. § 52. 68 To allow one holder of 
goods to intimidate and prevent other holders fiom selling 
to the public. 

Hence Inti’midated, Inti’midating ppl. adjs. 
2727 Bailey vol. II, Intimidated, put into Fear, dis- 
heartened. 2793-1824 WoRDSW. Excursion \ii. 837 (ed. i), 
Why do ye quake, intimidated Thiones? aiBi2 A. M'Lean 
Comm. Hehr. (1847) Eveiy temptation to apostasy, 

whether of the alluring or intimidating kind. 

Intimidation (intimidf j’Jan). [n. of action 

from prec. : cf. F. intimidation (i 6 th c. in Godef. 
Compl.).] The action of intimidating or making 
afraid ; the fact or condition of being intimidated ; 
now, esp. the use of threats or violence to force 
to or restrain from some action, or to interfeie 
with the free exercise of political or social lights, 
2658 Phillips, Intimidation, a making timorous or feaiful. 
2722 in Bailey. 2783 Palev Mor. Philos, vi. vii. (1830) 397 
The king carried his measures in parliament by intimidation. 
2817 Lady Morgan France Pref., I offei the following work 
to public notice, with feelings of great intimidation and 
distrust. 2829 J. W. Croker in Diary^ 29 Mar. (1884), 
What was denied to reason and policy is surrendered to 
intimidation. 1833 Hx, Martineau Manchester St? ike iv. 
44, 1 am sorry to see this parade, which looks too much like 
intimidation. 1856 Froude Hist. Efig. (1858) I. lii 274 In 
Italy, intrigue was used against intimidation. 

Intimidator (inti'mideitai), [ugent-n. in L. 
form, from intimiddre to Intimidate,] One who 
intimidates or exercises intimidation. 

1837 H. H. Wilson tr. Rig-veda III. 346. i860 Mill Repr. 
Govt. (186s) 85/2 'The intimidator could see the extorted 
obedience rendered in evocably on thespot. 1871 Daily News 
27 J une. By enabling a man to shelter his vote from the inti- 
midator we were going to enact immorality, and to give 
national sanction to lying. 1884 St. James’s Gaz. 17 July 3/2 
We must do our best at once to intimidate the intimidators. 

Inti'midatory, a. rare. [f. as prec. -t- -oey.] 
Of intimidating nature or tendency. 

<22846 Sir j. (jRaham cited by Worcestei. 2838 Glad- 
stone Honierlll. 138 The vehemence with which he spoke 
pi oduced the same intimidatory effect upon the gods as did 
the great speech of Achilles upon the envoys. 

Intimity (inti’miti). [f. L. intim-ns inmost, 
deepest, intimate -f -ity: cf. F. intimity (i735 
Hatz.-Darm.), whence app. the current sense 2 .] 
"[1. Close friendship or acquaintance, Intimacy. 
1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely Ep. Ded._3 'The Histoiian, 
that alleadges friendship . . and some intimitie with him. 

2, Intimate quality ^or nature; inwardness; the 
quality of being very private ; privacy. 

1889 Sat. Rev. 30 Nov. 620/1 We owe her .. one pf the 
very best pictures of a decorous kind of a Court/ in intimity’ 
that exists. 1897 Ibid. 16 (Dct. 423 When the veil of intimity 
was lifted by Mrs. Orr and others, it was found that Brown- 
ing had an e.\cellent reason for his disci etion. 1896 Mrs. 
H. Ward Sir G. Tressady (1898) 402 It gave him a delicious 
passionate sense of intimity. 

t I'ntimous, a. Obs, [f. L. intim-tis (see In- 
timate a.) -H -ous.] = Intimate a. Hence t 
mously adv., intimately. 

2619 W. Sclater Exp. 1 These. (1630) 553 To bee Com- 
panions with Drunkards, and of their intimous Familiars. 
1629 H. Burton Babel no Bethel 71 Is hee so intimously 
acquainted with Romes minde? 1637 Tomlinson Renous 
Disp. 401* Vitiiol .. roborates the intimous parts. <22663 
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J. Goodwin Filled w. ihe Spirit (1867) 233 In an intinious, 
berious, and afTectionate converge with those gloiioub 
overtures of comfort [etc.]- 

t Xnti'nct, sb. Obs. [ad. L. intinct-us a dip- 
ping in, sance, f. intingh-e : see Intinct w.] A dye. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou's 77 Which they call "the 

green intinct of some Greeks. 

t Inti'nct, pgl. a. Obs. [ad. L. intind-us, pa. 
pple. of intingere : see next.] Wetted, suffused. 

13.. in liibwr Poems fy. Vernon ISIS. (E. E. T. S.] 139 
Gf a whyth corpoiaus . . iu-tync wit led wyn. 1433-50 ir. 
Higden^ (Rolls) VII. gi The ne.\te day folowynge a wedrede 
tree intincte with his bloode wexede grene. 

+ Znti'nct, v. Obs. [f. L. intinct-, ppl. stem 
of intingere, -giiere to dip in, f. in- (In- 2 ) + 
ting{i()ere to wet, moisten, dye, Tinge.] irans. 
To moisten, dye, suffuse. 

1547 Boor DE Brcv. Health Ivvwii. 35 h, Intincte hlacke 
wol m it and put it into the eare. 1654 Gavion Pleas. 
Notes w. xviii; 263 His Ill-favour’d face was not easily to 
be intincted with a blush. 

Intixictiozi (inti'qkjan). [ad. late L. intinc- 
iion-em, n. of action from intingere : see prec.] 

■f 1 . The action of dipping in, esp. in something 
colouied; a dyeing; the liquid in which something 
has been dipped, an infusion. Obs. 

1559 Morwvnc;_Aw£);jj'/«., (Quench the dios of iion in bony 
and drinck the intinction. 1658 Piiillii>s, Intinction, a 
dying, a dipping into any coloured liquoi. 

2. Eccl. The action of dipping the bread in the 
wine in the administration of the Eucharist, in 
order that the communicant may receive both 
kinds ; esp. as practised in the Oriental Churches. 

1872 0 ._ Shipley Gloss. Eccl. Terms s.v.. In the West in- 
tinction is letained at mass. 1881 F. E. Warrln Eiturgy 
Celt. Ck. 16$ note. This custom of intinction in the West 
between the seventh and twelfth centuries. 1887 J. W. 
Kempi. Sacram. 130 If. .upon . .sufficient grounds, 

the two kinds cainiot be reverently conveyed separately, 
they may be administered conjointly by intinction. 1890 
Gvsquep & Bishop Edw. VI Bk. Com. Prayer 213 note. 
The ‘ intinction or purely oriental rite. 

t Intincti'vity. Obs. rare — K [Compounded 
of In- d + L. tinct-, ppl. stem of tingere to dye 
+ -IVE + -ITY : prob. after inactivity i\ The quality 
of not communicating colour. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. I. Qoo Fullei’s earth is distin- 
guished fiom .. colorific earths, by its iiitinctivity. 

+ Inti'nct'are. Obs. rare — [f. L. intinct-, 
ppl. stem of intingere (see iNTiNcr v.) + -URE : 
cf. iinctnre.^ Suffusion. 

1634 Peacham Genii. Exerc. i. xxiii. 72 It [eaith] seemeth 
blacke, brownish, and of other colours, by reason of the 
intincture and commixture of other elements. 

Intine (intin). Bet. [f. L. int-us within + 
-INE.] The inner membrane of the pollen grain. 

183s Lindley Introd. Bot. (1848) I. 359 Fritzche asserts 
that these plants have both an_ extine and an intine. 1870 
Bentlly Bot. 254 The intine is the first formed layer, and 
appears to be of the same nature and appearance in all 
pollen-cells. 1885 Goodale Phys. Bot. (1892) 428 The mem- 
brane ._. being generally composed of two coats— an outer, 
the e\tine .. and an inner, the intine. 

Intire, Intisce, -tise, Intitle, obs, forms of 
Entire, Entice, Entitle. 
tintrtulate, v. Obs. Chiefly Sc. Also 7 
en-, [f, intitulat-, ppl, stem of late L. intitulare : 
see Intitule. First used in pa. pple. intitulat, ad. 
L. intit uldhts.'] tram. = Intitule, Entitle. 

1560 Roll AND Crt. Venus ii, 547 As in this bill it is Inti- 
tulat. 1582-8 Hist. Jas. VI (1804) 274 By the lettres, he 
was not intitulat King. 1632 Lithgow Trav. x. 500 In iny 
last Worke Iiititulated Scotlands welcome to King Charles. 
1641 Vind_. Smectymiiuus iv. 56 All Pastors be they inti- 
tulated Bishops or Priests have equall authority, 1675 tr. 
Camden's Hist. Elis. ii. (1688) 198 In a Paper of his which 
he entitulated The Chameleon. 

Intitulation (intitizd^i-Jan). Also 9 en-. [n. 
of action from prec. ; perh. a. obs. F. intitnlaiion 
(1399 in Godef.), or ad. med.L. or L, type ^intitu- 
lalidn-emi\ 

1 . The action of entitling or furnishing Avith a 
title or superscription ; a supersciiption, title. 

1517 H. Watson of Fooles Argt. Aj, The fyiste 

auctoure dyde delyte hymin the newe intytulacyon of this 
present boke. _ 1533 Udall Flowres 94 (R.) Valerius Maxi- 
mus, in the third boke, maketh an \xiXi\.i\\s.c\on—pefducia 
sal. 1638 Penkethman Artach. Diijb, Their severall 
Intitulations or words on the heads of each part or columne. 
1866 Reader'^Q. 158. 14/2 With the intitulation in letters of 
gold. 1888 Bookseller's Caial.,lPa& Seven Planets.. eight 
CMpei -engravings., with Freitag in the intitulation. 

2. The action of bestowing a title ; a designation. 

1586 Ferne Blas.Gentrie 11. 63 It were absurde that . . in 

the intitulation of stiles &c. he should derogate any thing 
from that which the ancestor vsed. 1892 Cornh. Mag. July 
2 That Mr. Physic.. had never learned that one canon of 
social intitulation. 1892 Blackm. Mag. Sept, 392 The high- 
sounding entitulation confers only a fictitious importance. 

Intitule (inti’tizd), v. Also 5-8 en-. [a. OF. 
en-, intituler (1285 in Godef. Covipli), mod.F. in- 
tit tiler, ad. late L. intitulare (Rufinus 1:400), f. in- 
(In- 2) + tituhis Title. Cf. Entitle.] 

1 . irans. To furnish (a book or document) with 
a heading or superscription ; to give a designation 
to (a book, etc.) ; =Entitle i. Now chiefly used 
technically in reference to Acts of Parliament. 


1490 Caxion Eneydos Piol. 10 This present boke coiu- 
pyled by virgyle Intytuled Eneydos. 1553 Eni n Treat. 
Nexue Ind, (Arb.) 5 A sheete of piinted paper, entytuled Of 
the newe founde landes. 1591 Spenser R nines Time Ded , 
This small Poeme, intituled by a generall name of Ihe 
Worlds Ruines. 1648 Art. Peace c. 14 An Act Intituled, 
An Exemplanation of the Act made in a Session of this 
Parliament for [etc.]. 1727 Swiri Poison. E. CnrllNt'e.'s. 

1755 III. I. T48 A satyrical piece, entituled Couit Poems. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L. ^ zj A book .. entituled The 
Storm. 1866 Whittier Marg. Smith’s Jrnl. Prose Wks. 
1889 I. 65 It pioved to be a Latin Treatise, by a famous 
Papist, intituled, ‘The Imitation of Christ’. Mod. Notice, 
Pursuant to the Statute of 22nd and 23id Vic. cap. 35 in- 
tituled ‘ An Act to further Amend the Law of Property and 
to relieve Tiustees’ [etc.]. 

•[b. To asclibe (a book) to a person as its 
author; = Entitle ic, Obs. 

. ^SSS Latimer VfWA ^ Rem. (Paiker Soc.) 283 The book 
is open to be lead, and is entituled to one which is Bishop 
of Gloucester. 1559 Homilies i. Faith, i. (1859) 37 Written 
in a book intituled to be of Didymus Alexandnnus. 1563-87 
Fo\l a. ^ M. (1596) 60/2 These decretall epistles suspi- 
ciously intituled to the names of the fathers of the primitive 
chuich. 1579 Fume Heskins' Part. 208 Whether it be 
1 ightly intituled to him, I will not contende. 

+ 0. To prefix to a book the name of a person 
as its patron to whom it is dedicated ; = Delicate 
V. 3, with construction inverted. Obs. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freart's Archit. Ep. Ded., I intituled 
Vour Majesty to a VVork. 1677 W. Hubbard Narratine 
Pref., The entituling so many names of worth to the pati on- 
age of so small and inconsiderable a Volume. 1691 tr. 
Emilianne's Observ. fourn. Naples Ded. A iv a. 

+ 2. To dedicate to byname or title; to name 
after some one. Obs. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 235 b/i Thys moneth of Auguste 
. . The peple entituled it to hys name & callyd it Augustus. 
1667 Decay C/ir. Piety xvi. p 4 He refutes their factions 
entituling themselves to Paul and Apollos. 1707 J. Chambi k- 
l.ayne St. Gt. Brit. m. iv. 288 The Sooiety [of the Gartei ] 
is entituled to St. George. 

3 . To give a (specified) title or designation to; 

= Entitle a. arc/i. 

1568 Grafton Chron. II. 743 The Lady Elivabeth, enti- 
tuled Dolphinesse of Vien. 1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxv, 
§ 2 Our Lord himselfe hath., sanctified his own Temple, by 
entituling it the house of Prayer. i6oi Holland Pliny 
I. 117 Where be nations entituled with many and sundry 
names. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. iv. (1739) 9 The 
Romans intituled the Coasts of Norfolk and Suffolk the 
Saxons Coasts. 1869 Beackmore Lorna D. ii. Enough that 
they xvho made the ring intituled the scene a ‘mill ' [=pugi- 
listic encountei], 

fb. With inverted construction : To give as a 
title or designation (fo something.) Obs. (Cf. 5.) 

m654 Selden Table-t. (Aib.) 112 The Third Peison is 
made of his own Frenzy, Malice, Ignorance and Folly, by 
the Roundhead (to all these the Spirit is intituled). 

t 4 . To furnish (a person) with a ‘title’ to an 
estate. Hence gen. to give (a person or thing) a 
rightful claim to a possession, privilege, designa- 
tion, etc., or to be, have, or do something; = En- 
title 4, Obs. 

1584 Powi L Lloyd’s Cambria 237 Eveiy one is intituled 
to the name of Bardh. 1642 tr. Perkins' Prof Bk. v ^ 383. 
166 She was once entituled to have dower, 1655 Fuller 
Ch. Hist, VI. iii. 317 The insuing story intituleth it self to 
as much probability as any other. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. 
Div. 112 The profession of Christianity which entituleth 
men to Church Communion. ^1797 H. Waltole Mem. 
Geo. ///(184s) II. X. 230 Our merchants at home had. .asked 
less for themselves than they were intituled to. 

tb. To invest with an office, function, etc.; 
= Entitle 4 c. Obs. 

1570-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1862) 307 The Monks., 
seeing that they themselves could not prevaile intituled 
their Archbishop Edmund. 1600 Holland Livy 356 As if 
the Patritij were entirely alone intituled and invested in the 
pierogative of Sacerdotall Dignities. 

t c. To furnish with a Title to ordination ; 
= Entitle 4 b. Obs. 

1720 White Monit. Clergy Peterb. i. 16 Persons so in- 
tituled to any Curacy, shall actually enjoy the Right and 
immediate Possession of it. 

t 5 , trans. To represent (something) as the 
cause of a particular action or effect, (Const, to.') 
= Entitle 5. Obs. (The converse of b.) 

. 1663 J, Spencer Prodigies^ (1665) 377 So neither may we 
infer the sin from the punishment, intituling some great 
evil of sin to such a great evil of suffeiing. 1706 De Foe 
fure Div. v. 21 note. Some People are very fond of intitul- 
ing the Glory and Honour of God to all their Actions, 
and to pietend to act for him. 

t b. To impute or ascribe to ; = Entitle 5 c. 
1651 Hobbes Govt, <5 Soc. iii. § 32. 56 The bad actions, 
which please them, are ever entituled to some Vertue 
tience Inti'tuling vbl. sb, 

1523 Fitzherb. .Fart'. Prol., A boke in paichement, bearyng 
a certayne date, after the maner and forme as I shall make 
an intytulynge. 

Into (rntu),/^fi/. Also i in to, 2-^{0rin.) inn- 
to, 2-6 in to. [Orig. the two words, in adv., to 
prep., as in the similar collocations out to, up to, 
doxun to, away to, off to, on to, in from, out from, 
away from, out of, etc., in which the adv. expresses the 
general direction of motion, and the prep, specifies 
or has reference to a particulai point or place. In 
the case of in to, the two Avords may refer to the 
same space, as in ‘ he went, in to the house or 


the to may refer to something which is in the space 
entered, as in ‘he went in to the patient’; it is 
from the former of these that the combined into 
has arisen ; in the latter the words are still written 
sepaiate. But in eaily MSS. and editions this is 
often neglected ; not only are the words often 
written separate when the sense is combined, but 
they are sometimes wiitten in one, when the sense 
is the unconnected in to (a person, etc.). In in to, 
tlie n is long; in into the n is shortened by its 
rapid passage into the allied mute, t.'] 

General Sense : — The preposition expressing mo- 
tion from without to a point within limits of space, 
time, condition, circumstance, etc. ; the motion 
which results in the position expressed by In, or 
which is directed toxvaids that position. 

In the Teutonic languages, as in Latin, this was originally 
expressed by the piep. in followed by the acLUsative or 
case of direction, and so distinguished fiom the simple 
notion of position expiessed by in with the locative (or 
dative); but, when the case-endings xvere becoming weak- 
ened or lost in OE., so that the language xyas losing the 
power of making the distinction expressed in Latin by in 
aqua, in aqiiam, theperiphiasis in id, into, was substituted 
for the lattei. The other Teutonic langs., having retained 
the inflexions, esp. in the article and demonstrative words, 
have not required a parallel foi matron : cf, Ger. in dem (m) 
xuasser, in das (ins) xvasser. In OE. inid was usually, like 
the simple tj, construed with the dative ; but also, not in- 
fiequently, with the accusative, like_ the simple in (on) 
which it superseded, or the L. in which it rendered: see 
sense i. 

As the prep, in, paiLly from its OE. blending with on 
(see In piep. 2), partly from its identification with L. w, 
had various uses now usually expressed by other preposi- 
tions, so into was foi nierly used in senses now properly ex- 
pressed by unto, upon, towards, against, etc. : see II. 

The earlier use of in to express motion _ died out 
gradually, so that there long remained (and still remain) 
phrases and constructions in which in has the sense of into 
(see In prep, 30) ; conx'eisely, in some dialects, and esp. in 
Cential and North-eastern Scotch, into was extended to 
express position, and thus took the sense of in (cf. F. en, 
dans in, into) : see III. 

I. Of motion 01 direction : ordinary uses. 

1. Expressing motion to a position within a space 
or thing: To a point within the limits of; to the 
interior of ; so as to enter. In reference to a space 
or thing having material extension . Regularly after 
veils of going, coming, bringing, putting, sending, 
and the like. 

a 1000 O. E. Chron. (Parker MS ) an, 876 Her hiene bestffil 
se here intoWerham. Ibid. an. 877 Her cuoiri se here rjito 
Escan ceastre from Werham. ctooo iELmic Gen. vii. 7 
Noe code into ham area, crooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. iy. 24 
Da feide hys hlisa into ealle Syriam. — Maik xvi. j s 
FaraSinto ealne middan-eaid. <11100 0 . E. Chron. (Laud 
MS.) an. 1016 pa. ferdon hi in to Stasfford scire & into 
Scrobbes byrig & to Legeceastie. Ibid. an. 1083 Sume 
urnon in to cyreean . . & hi ferdon sefter heom into bam 
mynstre. ii.. /^rrf.an.iiooSecyng..]7onebiscop..mto>ani 
ture on Lundene let gebringon. c 117S Lamb. Hosn. 85 
pe come pe me seal don in to pe gernere pet is in to henene. 
1 1200 Ormin 8706 Helyas forrpnhht anan peer stah innio 
patt karrte. 1297 R. GloUC. (Rolls) 2700 He fley in to 
walis. a 1300 Cursor M. 7552 (Gott.) Wid pis he went in 
to pe place, cz^olbid. 13459 (Trin.) Ihesus clomb vp into 
a hille [z’.rr. vn till, intill, vn to a fell(e]_. 1382 Wyclib Matt. 
xxviii. 7 Lo he schal go bifore 50U in to Galilee, c 1450 
Merlin 17 They entied in to a chamber. 1535 Coverdali. 
Gen. vi. 18 Thou shall go in to the Aicke. ^ 1652 J. 
Wright tr. Camus' Nature's Parado.v 319 Seeing come 
into the presence of him, whom hee had so dearely 
loved. 1658 W. Sanderson Graphice 81 Strike into the 
brick or stone-wall, stumps of head-nails. 1759 Chron. 
in Ann, Reg. 63/1 No rascally piccaroon, or pirate, could 
have fired worse stuff into us._ i8zi Keats Isabella viii, 
I may speak my grief into thine eay._ 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece 1 . VI. 215 He made an expedition into Samaria, to 
punish the Samaritans. 1855 Tennyson bland 1. xxii. i 
Come into the garden, Maud. 

b. Also with verbs in which the idea of motion 
is not explicitly expressed. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 79 Hi . . w'iS feo sealdon [pset folc] wide 
into leodscipas. c 1205 Lay. 29631 pu scalt . . in to hefne- 
riche. cizso Kent. Serm. in O. E. Plisc. 33 For to hcie 
[=hire] werkmen in-to his winyaide. ?<i_i5oo Chester PI. 
X. 274 Upon myne asse shall thou now sit, into Egipt till we 
hytt. 1503-4 Act 19 Hen. VII, c 34 Preamble, 'Ihe seid 
Piers Werbek . . aiyved into this Land. 1622 Laud IVki. 
(1853) HI. 141, I wiote to my Lord of Buckingham into 
Spain. <11641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. 327 In 749, he 
wms employed into Pannonia, against the rebels. 1657 B- 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 103 That the giiders be strong, and 
very well Dove-tayld, one into another. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
E.ierc. 206 A Pin. .to fit hard and stiff into the round Hole. 
1728 Scheuchzer in Phil. Trans. XXXV, 588_ It . . looses 
itself jointly with that River into the Adriatick Gulf. 
1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 779 He . . bit into it with the 
fui ious eagerness of a xvolf. 1895 Sir A. Kekewich in Law 
Times Rep. LXXIII. 663/1 A sensible limitation which 
can easily be read into deed or will. 

c. With the verb imdeistood by ellipsis, 01 ex- 
pressed in a verbal sb. or other word. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon ix. 227 The one waye 
was towarde Fraunce, the other in to Spayne, the other in 
to Galyce, and the fourth in to Gascoyn. 1610 Chester's 
Tri. Particulars (Chetham Soc.) r [He] stood upon his 
hands with his feet into the Ayie. 1670 Baxter Cure Ch. 
Div. 356 What influence it may have into our conclusions. 
<11677 Hall Prim, Orig. Man.pt. iv.15^ Which may be 
the material constituents or ingredients into Artificial 
Stiuctures. 1691 Ray Acc. Err. in Collect. Words 160 
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That D is an ingredient into it Children do easily discern. 
1852 IMrs. Carlyle Lett II. 195 Darwin is into bis new 
house. 1887 Pall Mall G. 28 Dec. 2/1 Establishing special 
tariffs for the sole benefit of German e.xports into Russia. 
iSgz R. Kifung Barrack-r. Ballads, East lVM/13 At 
dusk he hariies the Abazai — at dawn he is into Bonair. 

2 . Pregnant uses. a. =Into the possession of. 

rtnoo O. E. Chron. (Laud SIS.) an. 675 Nu gife ic See 

Peter to dsei in to his minstre. .jtas landes. Ibid. an._ 852 
To jjEEt forewearde J>®t aefter his da;i scolde \)xt land in to 
he minstre. 1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 19s note. In 
the following year [998] Leofwine, Wulfstan’s son, willed 
some lands ‘ into Westminster ’. 1883 Lam Times Rel. L. 

192/2 There weie alternative modes of getting the legal 
estate into the same person. 

b. The name of the thing or place after into 
often includes or means its action or function. Cf. 
In prep, i b, 7. 

1382 Wyclif jlrr. V. 4 The cry of hem entride in to the erys 
of the Lord of hoqstis. 1335 Coverdale Gen. .\iv. 20 God . . 
hath delyuered thine enemies in to thyhandes. iSSSl^'- Wil- 
son Eket. (1S80I216 Reason might heate thus muche into our 
hcades. 1606 Sh.a.ks. Ant. S,- Cl. v. ii. 22 Y’are falne into a 
Princely hand, idzg Laud Wks. (1847I 1. 116 When he fiist 
came into the throne. 1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 20 Not fit to 
put into the place of government._ 1674 tr. Martiniere's 
i 'oy. H. Coiuitries 90 Our Elks being harnessed, and put 
into the Sledges. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eitg. v. I. 540^ An 
Earl of Devon.shire could not engage to bring ten men into 
the field. 

G. Used with collectives, it frequently expresses 
entrance or admission to membership or participa- 
tion. Cf. In prep. 3, 7. 

«iS48 Hall Chran., Edw. IV 231b, I will neither enter 
into your league, nor take truce with the Eienche kyng. 
ifii3 PuRCHAS Pilgriwage (1614) 619 They would admit 
none into their Societie, but such as were learned. 1643 
Marshall Z.^/. Vind. Ministry vj Proclamations .. that no 
Papists should he entertained into His Majesties Army. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 15 r 2 It was one of the most 
wealthy Families in Great Britain into which I was bprii. 
f£i7iS Burnet Own Time (1823) I. 332 Many .. ingenious 
men went into the society for natural philosophy. 1840 
Macaulay Ess., Ranke (1887) 584 Marrying his son into 
one of the ^reat continental houses. 1849 — Hist. Eng. 1. 1. 
39 A class into which his own children must descend. 1878 
hloRLEY Condorcet 47 Condorcet was elected into the Aca- 
demy. 

3 . In reference to non-physical realms, regions of 
thought, departments or faculties of the mind, etc., 
treated as having extension or content. Cf. In 
prep. 8. 

15x3 Moke in Grafton Chron. (1568)11. 777 These things 
. . beaing beaten into the Dukes rainde. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. IL757 Richarde.. began ., to chalenge the Crowne, 
puttyng his clayme into the Parliament. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. is Comniw. (1603) 258 To pierce . . into the secrete 
counsels of the king of Spaine. a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. 
(1688) 73, 1 will therefore recall into your memories so much 
of my former meditations. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
27s We shall have to take Damon into our counsels. 1887 
L. Carroll Game of Logic iv. 93 That lets me into a little 
fact about you ! 

4 . In refeience to a state or condition. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, XXV. 21 Ga into h'ues hlafordes 
blisse. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 67 Ne led us noht in to cost- 
nunga. c 2230 Hali Meid. 5 Nis ha witerliche akast & in 
to heowdom idrahen. 1340 Ayenh. 117 We aiggej? ' Lyeue 
uader, ne led ous na^t in-to uondinge, )>et is ne hole najt het 
we go in-to consentinge ’. c 1400 Maundev. xi. (1839) 89 He 
fell in to seknesse. 15x3 hloRE in Grafton Chron. (iS68) II. 
756 Many of them . . growen into his favor. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) i6 When men knowe not, thei . . fall into 
errour. 1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc, (i860) 19 He put those 
lies into print vnlawfully. 1644 Laud IVks. (1854) IV, 152, 
I grew into want. 1671 Lady Mary Bertie in s^th Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Comm. App. v. 23 Wee are all goeing into mourning for 
the Dutchesse of York. 1731 Genii. Mag’. 1 . 391/1 This put 
Bluster into such a Passion. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. in. 

xii, An ambrosial joy as of over-weariness falling into sleep. 
1849 Macaulay ATiJif. Eng, vi. II, 117 The Scottish treasury 
was put into commission. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. iii. 37 
He was before the first Adam, and called him into being. 
180s Lam Times Rep. LXXIIL 21/2 [He] got into diffi- 
culties and he became bankrupt in 18S0. 

b. The state or condition may be expressed by 
a concrete sb. (Akin to 2 b. ) 

X716 [see Burst v. 6 c]. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. xxv, They 
now seemed all repentance and, melting into tears, came 
[etc,]. ^ 1802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T., Angelina iv, 
Angelina burst into tears, i860 Dicicens Uncom. Tra-v. 

xiii, Folk who come unexpectedly into a little property, 

6. In reference to occupation or action. 
c 1475 Rauf Coiljear go Into sic talk fell thay. 1576 
Fleming Panopl. Episi. 228 Fell into an exceeding great 
laughter. 1635 J, Hayward tr. Biondi's Baiush’d Virg. 
65 The Prince afterwards falling into discourse of the 
generall affaires. _ 17x1 Steele Sped. No. 49 ?• 2 What 
Measures the Allies must enter into. 1712 Budgell Sped. 
No. 36sy II Since I am got into Quotations, I shall con- 
clude this Head with Virgil’s Advice to young People. 1843 
Blackw, Mag. LIV. 806 The crowd burst into yells of 
applause. iMs Manch. Exam. 26 June 5/3 To coax or 
cajole the Pope into making an appointment 1887 A. 
IliRRELL obiter Dicta Ser. ii. 174 Burke flung himself into 
farming. 

6. a. Introducing tlie substance or form into 
■which anything turns or grows, or is changed, 
moulded, fashioned, or made. 

c 1250 Kent. Serm. in O, E. Misc. 29 [The water] haste- 
liche was i-went into wyne, c 1350 Will, Palcrne 4105 
Sche chaunged my sone In to a wilde weiwolf. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 1. 165 Sche..kutte he hyde into a 
hong hat was ful long and ful smal. c 2400 Maundev. Prol. 
Cl 839) 5, 1 haiie put this boke out of latyn into frensch, 


and translated it a5en out of Fiensch into englyssch. Ibid. 
(Roxb.) v. 15 pe water .. congelez in to gude_ salt. 1513 
More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 801 The King and the 
Qiieene chaunged their robes into cloth of Golde. 1368 
Grafton Chron. I. 34 That one vowell may be chaunged 
in a word, and specially, A into O, which in some inannes 
mouth soundeth oftentymes lyke. 1617 Moryson Itin. in. 
115 Fresh curds newly pressed, and made into little cheeses. 
1657 R. Ligon Barhadoes (1673) 72 The Indians . . spin it 
into fine thred. 1638 W. Burton Itin. Anion. 26 Valleys 
e.xalted into Mountaines, and great Hills abased into 
Valleys. 1792 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 10/2 Anarchy, according 
to the nature of extremes, ran into despotism. _ 1835 W. 
Irving Tour Prairies']^ The twilight thickened into night. 
186s Hook Lives Abps. IV. xiii. 205 They .. had formed 
themselves into a school. 1875 Jowett /’/ nfa (ed. 2I 1. 214 
If we knew how to convert stones into gold. Mod. The 
stalks and leaves are collected into heaps and burned. 

b. Introducing the condition or result brought 
about by some action. 

c 1540 Pilgr. T. 283 in Thynne's Aniniadv. (1865) App. i. 
85 To teache men in-to better lyf. 1621 Burton Anal. 
Mel. in. ii. vi. i. (1651) 547 Till he be fully wained from 
anger.. and habituated into another course. 1678 Butllk 
Hud., Lady's Aimuer 40 The motives which t' induce, Or 
fright us into love, you use. 1742 Young Ni. Th. vi. 697 
All dies into new life. 1780 Cowper Table-talk 546 
Neglected talents rust into decay. 1813 Byron Br. Ahydos 
1. xi, I will kiss thee into rest. 1849 Mac.aulay Hist. Eng. 
V. 1. 538 The Covenanters had been persecuted into in- 
sunection. i8go L. Stephen in Diet. Nat. Biog. XXL 
251/1 Birched into Latin grammar by his master. 

7 . Introducing the parts produced by division, 
breaking, folding, and the like. 

1382 Wyclif i Sam. xv. 33 Samuel hewide hym into 
gobbetls befoie the Lord. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 244 His 
mantel .. He kut it into pieces twelve. 1551 T. Wilson 
Logike (1580) 15 The whole is divided into his paites, as . . 
Ttie bodie is divided into the hedde, beallie, handes and 
feete. 1676 tr. Guillatiere's Voy. Athens 116 The Shore., 
bends into three several bows, which do make so many 
Harbours. 1798 W, Yonge in Beddoes' Coutrib. Phys. ij- 
bled. Knowl. (1799) 300 A cambric handkerchief, folded 
into six or eight doubles. 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleo- 
mania 192 note. The antique was broken into several 
pieces. 1886 Sir N. Lindley_ in Law Rep, 32 Ch. Div. 
28 The authorities . , are divisible into two classes. 1892 
Lapiti Times XCIII. 417/1 The area of the City .. is par- 
titioned into twenty-eight wards. 

8. Used technically with the vb. Multiply, q.v. 

e. g. Two numbers multiplied into each other, 

9. As an addition or accession to; as into the 
bargain, into the boot (cf. Bargain 7 , Boot sb.f i). 
[Peril. = 'in, to the bargain’, 'in, to boot’ : cf. In 
adv. 4.] 

1646 Suckling's Poems (ed. 2) Pref. 2 .1 man may buy the 
reputation of some Authours into the price of their Volume. 
1659 'Biists^ovco Scales Comm., Archil. 14 The spar-feet 
and Eaves-board, are in common building, __measured into 
the whole Roof. 1775 Sheridan Rivals ii. ii, I’ll make her 
the best husband in the world, and Lady 0’ Trigger into 
the bargain. 1883 Anstey Tinted Venus x, 12 1 A son-in- 
law with whom she had nothing in common, and who was 
a hairdresser into the bargain. 

10 . Expressing direction without actual motion 
of the agent after such verbs as turn, look, search, 

160S Shaks. Mad). 1. iii. 58 If you can looke into the 
Seedes of Time. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 216 The lie 
. . gives a large prospect into the Ocean. 1676 tr. Guilla- 
Here’s Voy. Athens 31 1 That you must, .search deeply into 
the merits of the Cause. X783 Watson Philip III (1839) 
203 They did not take time to inquire into their number. 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xx.xvil, He examined into every 
fissure in the crags. iSgiZirvu Times XCII. 105/1 [They] 
inquire minutely into the evidence. 

11 . Introducing a period of time to the midst of 
which anything advances or continues. 

_ xsg4 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 234 How fane into the Morn- 
ing is it Lords? i86x Dickens Gi. Expect. Iii, We had 
now got into the month pf hlarch. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(i88g) I. 47 This obligation they discharged far down into 
Protestant and peaceful times. 1885 Manch. Exam. 
10 Sept, s/s The dtizzling rain, .continued far into the night. 
1886 Ruskin Praiterita I. viii. 249 Far on into life [we] 
were glad when any chance brought us together again. 1890 
Fenn Double Knot III. xi. 154 It was well into the next 
season before they were back. 

II. Obsolete senses, related to ME. uses of in, 
or rendering L. in with accus. 

+ 12 . Unto, even unto, even to (a place or point) ; 
to the very , . . Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 4298 Belin 5ef bis leue brojier anne dal of his 
londe . . to balden norS in to Jjare see. Ibid. 14099 Heo 
hatieSjje swiSe in to jzan bare dte'Se. 13.. K, Alis. 777 
Bulsifal neied so loude, That hit schrillith into the cloude. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. 11. cxxxvii. [cxxxiii.] 382 In the. 
chapell he was vnarmed of all his peces into his doublet. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 63 [They] came wel 
appareled to Westmynster, and sodeynly stryped them into 
• their shertes. 

•[• 13 . Towards, in the direction of. Obs. (Cf. 10.) 

ttiapo 5'. E^ig, Leg. I. 345/n Abouten eiste hondret mile 
Engelond long is Fram Jie South into Jje North. <*1300 
Cursor M. 33S4 (Gdtt.) pai held, .pe landes Jjat lay in to jie 
est. c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 61 Youre hertis 
ye lyft up into the est. And al your body and knees bowe 
a-downe. 1368 Grafton Chron. I. 56 The first of these 
foure wayes was named Fosse, the which stretcheth out of 
the South, into the North. 1632 Needham tr. Selden's 
Mare Cl. 38 A streight line drawn . . from the Not th- East 
into the South, 

^ 14 . Unto, until, on to, up to (a time or date), 
c 1380 Sir Ferumb, 1420 Fro pat day in to jjys myn herte 
hap he yraft. c 1380 Wyclif Last Age Chircke p. xxvl, 
Fro >e by-gynnynge of ebrew lettris in to Crist, .weren two 


and twenty huiidrlddis of yeeiis. i-'_i449 Pllolk Repr. 
86 Into tyme that thei schuldeu falle into fisting, c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione iii. xx. 86 Fio jje houre of my biijie into 
the daie of my goynge oute of pis worlde. iS34 hloRE 
OH Passion Wks. 1314/1 Hee lotted iheym in to the ende. 
tl6. To the number of, as many as, Obs. 
c 1400 Maundev. (i839)xviii. igi He hath also in to a xiiij 
mil Olifauntz or mo. 1441 Plumpton Corr. (Camden) p. Ivi, 
Sir William Plompton with other officers came to Buigli- 
biig .. & with him into xxiiij persons. 

1 16 . Unto, to (a thing or person). Ohs. 

1382 WvcLiF Zj. cxxxiii[i]. 2 Heueth vp 5ouie hondis in 
to holi tbingis. l 1440 Jacob's Well (E. E. T. S.) 2 ^ouie 
soule, in jiis pytt of corrupte watyr, nedytli to cry in-to god. 
1:1449 Pecock Repr. i8l .Sche dide a good werk into him. 
Ibid. II. XX. 267 If., the freend come into him peisonali. 
1609 Bible (Douay) Jcr. xliii. ii He shal strike the Land 
of jfegypt : those that into death, into death . . and those 
that into the sword, into the sword. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 
i. vi. 167 That he enchants Societies into him. 

tl 7 . Unto (a purpose or result); in order to, 
with a view to. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Matt. x.\vi. 28 My blood .. whiclie shal be 
shed out for many in to lemisbioun of synnys. c 1400 Apol. 
Loll. 4 He . . leuih to wirke, & dob conlrarily directly, & in 
to he harme of his maistir. c 1449 Plcock Repr. ii. vii. 181 
Sche did it into the niynde of him and . . into the biriyng 
of him. 150Z Bitry Wills (Camden) 95 Into witnesse heiof 
. . I haue put my scale. 

tl8. In order to be ; for ; as : after choose, elect, 
take, etc. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxxxi[i]. 13 He cites It in to dwelling to 
hym. 1:1400 Apol. Loll. 4 If ani chosun of God Himseltie 
& of pe puple, in to pope or pi elate, & ordend in to vicar of 
Crist [etc.]. 1422 tr. Sccreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 162 Agage 
the kynge of amalech into his prysoiier he toke. 

1 19 . Upon, on ; of motion or direction. Obs. 
ei37S Sc. Leg. Saints, Egyptiane 703 In-to pe flouie pan 
done fel I.,,/ 1380 AwA’cmV in Todd Three Treat. Wydtf 
(1851) 116 Hiseyjen shulelokelntopoiemen. C1380 Wyclif 
Sel. Wks. III. 351 Certes synne of siche childien tuniep in to 
heed of per fadir. c 1449 Pecock Repr. i. xvii. 97 That 3e 
bileeue in to him which he sende. 

+ 20. To, among (a number). Obs. Cf. 7 - 
1331 Robinson tr. More's Utop. li. 1.(1895) 119 The worke 
beyng diuyded into so great a iiumbre of workemen. 

+ 21 . Defining the particular part of anything in 
which it is penetrated, pierced, etc. Cf. In prep . 5. 

1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. eexlii. 356 Kyng Henry . . 
strake kyng Dampeter into the body, a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VI, 186 b, Putting of his gorget, sodainly w‘ an arrqu e 
[he] was stricken into the throte. _ 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. iir. 201 John James . .with a rusty dagger .. did 
stab into the breast Peter Heywood. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
1. ii, I . . fired again, and shot him [a lion] into the head. 
1788 Netv Land. Mag. 8 He was shot into the shoulder. 

III. 22 . Of position : = In. (After 1400 
characteristically Ar.) 

971 BlickL Horn. 205 Michael . . himsylfa past tacn [d/F. 
tanc] pies siges gesette & gecySde into ]?y swiSan slsepe. 
1297 R, Glouc. (Rolls) 10540 Won e was in to al pis lond. 
c 13 JO Asstmip. Virg. 772 (B. W. MS.) Tho wist pe apostles, 
1-wis, The bodi was in to paradis. 1375 Barbour Bruce 

I. 602 The Kyng sat into parleament. 0138a Sir Ferumb. 
4948 He suffrep iny worschip spille in tal pys countre wyde. 
a 1400 Octouian 60 In Parys was y-feld ech a sale Into all 
the toun. c 1470 Henrvson Mor. Eab. {Mait. Cl.) 56 The .same 
season into ane soft morning. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Women 315 Meicy in to womanheid is a mekle veitu. 1532 
Lyndesay Monarchc 1216 Bot, in to rest, schorte tyme iii- 
durit his ryng. _iS5_z Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 26 Ane 
man that behaldis his bodaly face into ane myrrour. a 1572 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 1. 73 Deuouring woulves into 
sheip skynnes. 1383 Jas. I Ess. Poesie (Arb.) 25 Her nyne- 
voced mouth resembled into sound The daunce harmonious 
making heauen resound. x6o6 G. W[oodcocke] tr. Hist. 
Ivstine Zi a, He came to Siracuse, into which Citty he was 
entertained as amongstother inhabyters. 1626 Jas. Haig in 

J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 178 Nothing, .whereof into your 
letter you did assure me she had written 1638 Kirk Sess 
Kcc. in Campbell (1899) 409 The hous. .free and 
sufficient for dwelling into. arjiS ‘Get up and bar the 
door'. (Herd's Coll.) ‘What ails ye at the puddin’ bree, 
That boils into the pan?' Mod. north-east Sc. ' He’s hidin’ 
into a new hoose.' 

In-toed (i-n|tou;d), a. [In adv. 13.] Having 
the toes turned inwards. 

1835 Fraser's Mag. XII. 489 To which large In-toed feet 
aie _as_ regularly attached. 1884 Good Words Nov. 746/2 
Their in-toed feet encased in sandals [in Shetland]. 

Intolerability (int^iderabiditi). Also 6 -toll-, 
[f. next + -iir ; in late L. intolerabilitds , ohs. F. in- 
toUerdbiliU (Godef.).] The quality of being in- 
tolerable ; inlolerableiiess. 

TS97 A. M. tr. Guilleineaii' s Fr. Chirurg. 48/1 Accom- 
panied with bItinge payn, with intoller.abiiitye, and with 
a continuall commotion. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab Poeb Wks. 
(1891) 48/2 Notes, If the mind sinks beneath the weight of 
one, is it an alleviation to increase the intolerability of the 
burthen? a 1849 Poe Marginalia Wks. 1864 III. 48s .The 
goodness ofyour truepunis in direct ratio of its intolerability, 
b. An intolerable thing. 

1602 Dekker YtiilzVww. Wks. 1873 1. 242 Make him proove 
these intolerabilities. 

Intolerable (int^iTerab’l), a. {adv.) Also 5-8 
iutoll-, [ad. L. iniolerabilis that cannot bear, 
that cannot be borne, f. in- (In- 3 ) + tolerdbilis 
T01.EEABLE ; cf. F. intolerable (13th c. in Littr6).] 
1 . That cannot be tolerated, borne, or put up 
with ; unendurable, unbearable, insupportable, in- 
sufferable. a. physically. 

143S Misyn Fire of Love 80 pa sail crlste_ soharp & intol- 
lerabyll to per eyne for pam per hartis in pis lyfc felt hym 
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neuer sweet. 1483 Caxton Caio I v, Payne and tormente 
eternalle inlollerabile and wythoute ende. 1564 Golding 
Justine 65 (R.) He was tormented with so intollerable 
paine, that he desiied to hatie a svvorde to ridde him 
selfe out of it wythall. 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Goulart's 
J\Iein. Hist. 336 [They] committed the innocent Sonne to 
prison, where the intolleiable toiment of the torture made 
him confesse that [etc.]. 1756 Burke Sul>l. ^ B. ii. x.xi, 
No smells or tastes can pioduce a grand sensation, except 
exce.ssive bitteis, and intolerable stenches. 1803 lilcd. Jrnl. 
X. 483 Patients chiefly suffer from the intolerable itching. 
1861 Alford in Zf/J (1873) The glorious Coliseum itself, 
basking in a cloudless, intolerable sun. 
to. mentally or morally. 

14^4 Fabyan Citron, vii. ccxxxv. 272 For y“ intolleiable 
dedis of y’ lewes. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
792 The king . . was . . every where over all the realme in- 
tollerable. 1593 Shaks. <2. Hen. HI, i. i. 173 Yet let vs watch 
the haughtie Cardinall, His insolence is more intollerable 
Then all the Princes in the Land beside. 1692 South 
12 Serm. (1697) I. 231 A blind man sitting in the Chimney 
corner is pardonable enough, but sitting at the Helm he is 
Intolerable. 1739 Robertson Hist. Scot. iv. Wks. 1813 I. 
269 To a woman, and a queen, such behavioui was intoler- 
able. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 366 The 
intolerable licence with which the newspapeis break . . the 
lules of decorum. 1883 Froude Short Stttd. IV. i. iii. 31 
The conduct of the lower class of clergy was., growing 
daily more intolerable. 

c. In loose sense, as a strong intensive : Ex- 
cessive, extreme, exceedingly great. (Cf. awful.') 

xS^Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 12 His maiestie .. hath taken 
intollerable paine.s, travaile studye and laboure, in his owne 
moste royall persone. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 592 
O monstrous, but one halfe penny-worth of Biead to this 
Intollerable deale of Sacke ? 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa 
II. 378 Their Ganga, who now gave out intoleiable brags. 
1723 IVodroxu Con-. (1843) III. 224 In our Highlands and 
hslands the parishes are extremely large, some twenty^ 
thirty, some more, miles in length.. . Ministers, .are. .able to 
do little in such spacious and intolerable parishes. 

2. That cannot be ■withstood, irresistible, rare. 
1432-30 tr- Higden (Rolls) I. 91 Thei scholde be intol- 
lerable and invincible, If they my3hte haue the vertu of 
perseueiaunce after theiie iinpetuosite. 1614 Raleigh / ffr A 
IVorld IV. iii. § i. (1634) 487 Their force was intolerable, 
but for want of good guidance, ineffectual. 1878 Harjier's 
Mag. Feb. 439 To. .scourge away the I'emnant of Plassau's 
men with intolerable musketry. 

tB. as adv. Intolerably, insufferably; also, as 
a strong intensive. Exceedingly, extremely. Ohs. 

JS92 CiiETTLE Kinde-hart's Dr. (1841) 23 This, taken at 
a draught before the fit, is intollerable good. ispfi^SHAKS. 
'Pam, Shr. i. ii, 89 Her onely fault . . Is, that she is intol- 
lerable curst. 164s Bp. Hall Remedy Discontents 29 How 
intolerable tedious would it prove in the fruition ? 1716 
C’tess Cowper Diary (1864) 100 Dr. Dunster preached an 
intolerable dull Sermon. 

Illtoleratoleness (int^j'lerab’lnes). [-N15S.8.] 

1. The quality or condition of being intolerable ; 
unbearableness. 

1579 Twyne Phisicke ngst. Fort. ii. cxiv. 304 h, Yf . .vnto 
the intollerablenesse of the payne, there be added some 
farther greefe. 1668 R, Steele Hushandm. Call. vi. (1672) 
179 The intolerahleness of that fire that is never quenched. 
1831 H. Melville IFIiale xiii, Such is the endlessnes.s, 
yea, the intolerableness of all earthly effoit. 1853 Ruskin 
Stones Hen. III. iii. § 67. 138 Of the giotesque m our own 
Shakespeare I need hardly .speak, nor of its intolerableness 
to his I'Vench critics. 

f 2. Incapacity of endurance ; intolerance. Obs. 
1S97 A. M. tr. Gnillemeau' s Fr. Chirurg. 17 b/2 Throughe 
the mtollerablenes and greate dolore or payne of the patient. 
1598 Florid, Intoleranza, intolerablenes, impacience. 

Intolerably (intpderabli), adv. [f, as prec. 
+ -LY 2 . j In an intolerable manner or degree ; so 
as to be intolerable ; unbearably, insufferably. 

1482 Monk of Fvesliam (Arb.) 52 Y haue ben caste downe 
hed longe into a grete hepe of brennyning money amonge 
the whiche y hrente fill intolerably. 1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa ii. 208 It is .. so intolerably cold, that onely that 
side therof is habitable which looketh towards Fez. 1687 
A. Lovell tr. Thevetioi's Trav. iii. 104 It is intollerably 
hot there from March till July. 1710 T. Fuller Phann. 
ExtemJ. 164 The Pain rages intollerably. 1824 Dibdin 
Libr. Comp. 744 These cantos became intolerably dull. 
1856 Kane Ay-ct. Expl. I. xxxii. 445 The transition . , to 46° 
below zero, .was intolerably trying. 

f to. As a strong intensive : Excessively, ex- 
tremely, ‘ awfully ’. Ohs. 

1768 Sterne Setit. 5'o«r«.(i778)II. no {Case Consa'eiice‘\, 
I . . cannot say I was intolerably out of temper with the 
man. 1821 Examiner i Apr. 205/1 Her voice and eye were 
intolerably pleasant. 

Intolerance (intpderans). [ad. L. intolerdntia 
impatience, unendurableness, f. iniolerdnt-em In- 
tolerant: cf.F.w/u/i/rawirdTmpatiencie’ (Cotgr,).] 
The fact or quality of being intolerant. 

1. The fact or habit of not tolerating or enduring 
(something) ; inability, or unwillingness, to tolerate 
or endure some particular thing ; incapacity of en- 
durance. Const, of, 

1765 Lowth Lett, to Warhurton 62 You, my Lord, is it 
You of all men living, that stand forth to accuse another of 
Intolerance of Opinions ! 1844 H. H- Wilson Brit. India 
L 237 In his intolerance of supposed official peculation, [he] 
inflicted severe punishment before its justice was undeniably 
established. 1844 Dufton Deafness 81 Attended with tin- 
nitus aurium, and great intolerance of sound. 

2. spec. Absence of tolerance for difference of 
opinion or practice, esp. in religious matters ; 
denial of the right to differ; narrow-minded or 
bigoted opposition to dissent. 


1790 Burke Fr. Rev. Wks. V. 209 Nothing was wanted 
but the power of carrying the intolerance of the tongue and 
of the pen into a persecution which would strike at property, 
liberty, and life. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) 20 If 
any temptation can provoke a well-regulated temper to in- 
tolerance, it is the shameless assertion, that truth and false- 
hood are indifferent in their own natures. 1838 Thirlwall 
Greece xxxii. IV. 273 Intolerance, a.s usual, kept pace with 
superstition and fanaticism. 1857 Buckle Civiliz. I. iv. 171 
The great antagonist of intolerance is not humanity, but 
Knowledge. 

t IntoTerailCy. Obs. rare. [ad. L. intoler- 
antia : see piec. and -ancy.] =prec. 

1623 CocKERAM, impatiencie. 1768 JVo/nan 
of Honor II. 104 Too supercilious an intolerancy of fools. 
1798 Penn.ant Hindoostan I. 56 Mahometan persecution and 
intolerancy. 

Xntolerant (int^-lerant), a. (x/i.) [ad. L. in- 
iolerdnt-em, f. in- (In- 3) -f tolerdnt-em, pr. pple. 
of tolerdre to bear, endure. Tolerate. Cf. F. in- 
lo/dranl Jfict.Triv.').^ Not tolerant; want- 

ing in tolerance or toleration. 

1. Not having the habit or capacity of tolerating 
(something) ; unable, or unwilling, to tolerate or 
endure (something specified). Const, of 

a 173s ArbuthnqtQ.), The powers of human bodies being 
limited and intolerant of excesses. 1864 Burton Scot Abr. 

I. v. 275 At one period aiistocracy and government are in- 
tolerant of the poor and of liberty — at another, the populace 
aie intolerant of rank and order. 1874 Symonds Sk. Italy 
S Greece (i8g8) I. i. 4 We are intolerant of eveiything that 
is not simple. 1896 Spectator 31 Oct. 583/1 You . . hear 
physicians say that this or that man’s constitution is ‘ intol- 
erant ' of this or that drug, intolerant, saj’,of quinine or iion. 

2. spec. That does not tolerate opinions or prac- 
tices different from one’s own, esp. in religious 
matters ; that denies or refuses to others the right 
to differ or dissent; disposed to persecute those 
who differ. 

1765 Lowth Lett, to Warbttrion 62 Why then am I 
branded, as an intolerant Zealot? 1794 Paley Evid. (1825) 

II. 250 The national temper of the Jews was intolerant. 
1849 Mac.aulay Eng.n. L 167 The House_ of Com- 
mons.. showed a strong disposition to check the intolerant 
loyalty of the Cavaliers. 1878 Morlfy Crii. Misc. Ser. i. 
Carlyle 200 Holding one or other of the tival creeds in its 
most extreme, exclusive and intolerant foim. 

B. sh. An intolerant person. 

1765 Lowth Lett, to JFarbuHoa 61 You might as well 
have concluded, that I was a Jew, or a Mahometan, as an 
Intolerant and a Persecutor. 1827 Blackxv. Mag. XXX 1. 
404 They aie finished intolerants and exclusion ists. 1881 
Palgrave Vis. Eng. 159 Rival intolerants each 'gainst other 
flamed. 

Intolerantly (inl]>-lcrantli), adv. [f. prec. - 1 - 
-LY 2.] In an intoleiant manner or spiiit ; without 
tolerance. 

jy6s Hist. Eur. in Ann. Reg. The most intolerantly 
zealous members of the persuasions they respectively belong 
to. 1874 Geo. Eliot College Break/. P. in Jubal, etc. 237 
He gave five puffs Intolerantly sceptical, then said [etc.]. 
Mod. He spoke vehemently and intolerantly. 

t Into derate, v. mnee-wd. [In- 3, Cf. L. in- 
iolerdre not to bear, to take ill {Notee Tiron.).'\ 
trails. Not to tolerate; to treat with intolerance. 

1767 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) IV. 251, I would have all in- 
toleration intolerated in its turn. 

t IntO'lerating, a. Obs, [In- s,] = Intol- 
erant. 

1710 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) III. Misc. ii. ii. 86 They 
who . . had once experienc’d this intolevating Spirit, cou’d 
no longer tolerate on their part. 1777 Robertson Hist. 
A mer. II. vhi. 350 Many authors have represented the in- 
tolerating spirit of the Roman Catholic religion, as the 
cause of exterminating the Ameiicans. 1839 J. Rogers 
Antipopopr. i. ii. 67 When we contemplate popery upheld 
by intolerating persecution. 

Intoleration (int^ler^i-Jan). rare, [In- 3.] 
Want of toleration ; intolerance. 

1611 Florio, Insopportanza, intoleration. 1753 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1792) IV. 34 This noise against the Jew bill proceeds 
from narrow mob-spirit of intoleration In religious., matters. 
i86i Musgrave By-roads 73 To shock the mind of humanity 
by similar excesses of bigotry and merciless intoleratiou. 

■[I’n-toll. Sc. Obs. [f. In adv. 12 + Toll.] 
A payment made to the bailie tipon entering into 
possession of burghal property. Cf. In-penny. 

1872 C. Innes Sc, Legal Antiq. 91 In our older burgh 
usages, burghal subjects were transferred by the bailie 
taking a penny for in-toll and a penny for out-toll. 

T Into 'Her OHS, a. Obs. rare. [f. stem of in- 
ioler-able, etc. h- -ous.] Intolerable ; insufferable. 

1594 Register Stationers’ Comp, in N. ij- Q. 3rd Ser. HI. 
3 An excellent newe ballad, declaringe the intollerous 
pride nowe-a-daies used. 

Intomto(e, obs. foim of Entomb. 

Intonable (intuu-nab’l), a. [f. Intone v. -t- 
-ABLB.] Capable of being intoned ; in quot. ap- 
plied to a ‘ voiced ’ or sonant consonant. 

1864 Max Muller Sc. Lang. Ser. 11. iii. (186S) 133 The 
letter _‘sh’ as heard in ‘sharp’, and ..‘j’in the French 
‘jamais the former mute, the latter intonable. 

II Intonaco, -ico (intu-nakt?, -iku). [It. in- 
tonico, formerly also intonaco plaster, f. intonicare 
to cover with, plaster, L. type *intnnicdre, f. tunica 
coat, Tunio.] The final coating of plaster spread 
upon a wall or other surface, esp. for fresco painting. 

1806 J. Dallaway Obs, Eng. Archit. 216 Palladio, who . . 
so happily adopted intonaco or plaster. 1855 Browning Men 


ij- IVom., Old Piet, in Florence xxvi. But are you too fine, 
Taddeo Gaddi, To grant me a taste of your intonaco? 1883 
C. C. Perkins Ital. Sculpt, i. iii. 46 note, Ugolino's picture 
. .was painted, .on the ‘ intonaco ', or plaster surface. 

+ I’ntouate, Ohs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of L. 

intr., to thunder, thunder forth, f. in- (In-2) 
-I- iondre to thunder.] trans. To tliunder forth ; 
to utter with a loud voice like thunder. 

1626 Donne xlvi. 467 God intimate.s, God intei mi- 

nates, God intonates with sucha vehemency. Eaith, earth, 
earth, lieare the Woidof theLord ’. 1739 S. Harris S2rd Ch. 

App. 262 So then, the great TereAeo-Tat shall be in- 
tonated by the general Voice of the whole Host of Heaven. 

Intonate (i'ntpnifff), v.^ [f. ppl. stem of med. 
L. intondre = It. intonare, F. enlonner, f. in-, F. 
en- (In- 2) + tonus, F. ion Tone.] 

1. irans. To recite in a singing voice; to Intone. 

xyqp,f.o&z<m Lorenzo (1796) II. 270 Savonarola .. intonat- 
ing with a tremendous voice, the p.salm Exurgat Dens. 
1858 Dc Quincey Tk. Grk. Trag. Wks. IX. 74'rhe recita- 
tion . . was undoubtedly much more sustained, and intonated 
with a slow and measured stateliness. 1864 Sir F. Pal- 
grave Norm. ^ Eng. III. 631 As little intelligible to his 
auditois, as if Caedmon .. were to intonate his glee at an 
oratorio in Hanover Square. 

2. To utter or pronounce with a particular tone ; 
to give a specified or indicated intonation to. 

1823 Nexo Monthly Mag, VIII. 18 ‘Thus’ is intonated 
comparatively high. 1824 Blackw. IMag. XV. 589 The 
Italian naturally intonates his language with greater 
violence, and change of tone and emphasis, than an English- 
man does. 1867 Macfarren Plarmony i. 7 The Eastern 
and Southern nations, .habitually intonate smaller musical 
intei vals than semitones. 

3. Phonetics. To emit or pionounce with sonant 
vibration; to ‘voice’, rai-e. 

187s Whitney Life Lang. iv. 66 The I sets the tip of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth, but leaves the sides 
open for the free escape of the intonated breath. 

Intonation^ (^int£Jn<?''j 3 n). [n. of action from 
med.L. intondre to Intone : cf. F. intonation 
( 14 th c. in Godef. Compl.')i\ 

1. In Church Music. The opening phiase of a 
plain-song melody, preceding the Reciting-note, 
and usually sung either by the priest alone, or by 
one or a few of the choristers ; the recitation of 
this. In quot, 1620 ft^g-. 

X620 Brent tr, Sarpi's Hist. Comic. Trent (1676) 673 It 
was replyed that he might have suffered others to make the 
intonation, and not to have been the Author him.self of that 
prejudice. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Intonation, the giving the 
Tune or Key by the Chanter to the rest of the Quire. 1852 
Viow. Ch.pici. (1871) 399 Intonation is, properly speaking, 
therecitat ionby the chanter . . of the commencing words of the 
psalm or hymn, before the choir begins. 1880 W. S.Rockstro 
m Grove Diet. Miis.ll.is Someof the most importantlntona- 
tions in general use are those proper to the Gregorian 
Tones. Ibuf,, Handel, in ‘The Lord gave the word from 
‘The Messiah’, uses the Intonation of the First Tone, 
transposed a fourth higher, with wonderful effect. 

2. The actioa of intoning, or reciting in a sing- 
ing voice ; esp. the musical recitation of psalms, 
prayers, etc. in a liturgy, usually in monotone. 

1788 Gibbon Dccl, 4 F. -xlviii, The conspirators, .expected, 
as the signal of murder, the intonation of the first psalm by 
the emperor himself. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 233 
Her bolder notes the willing muse should swell In lyrick 
intonation grave and deep. 1795 Mason Ch. Mics. ii. go 
These were all sung not merely in simple intonation or 
chaunt, but in this mode of figurate discant. 1862 F. Hall 
Hindu Philos, Syst. 68 The recitation and intonation of 
hymns of praise from the Veda. 

3. The utterance or production (by the voice, or 
an instrument, etc.) of musical tones : in reference 
to manner or st)de, esp. to exactitude of pitch or 
relation to the key or harmony. 

Fixed intonation, that of instrument.s, such as keyboaid 
instruments, in which the pitch of each note is fixed, not 
variable at the will of the performer. 

1776 Burney Hist. Mus, I. Pief. 14 The Organ . . has 
it no imperfections? Yes. It wants expression and a 
more perfect intonation. 1845 E. Holmes 104 She 

has a beautiful voice — neither strong nor weak, but very 
pure and good in the intonation. 1874 Symonds Italy 
<$■ Greece (1898) I. xiv. 294 A most extraordinary soprano . . 
and true to the least shade in intonation. 1878 Grove’s 
Diet. Mus. I. 459 On mstruments of fixed intonation Cx = 
D!; [etc.]. 

atirib. 1852 Seidel Organ 137 To set a pipe right again 
which has been bent, . . use an intonation-iron. 

4. Manner of utterance of the tones of the voice 
in speaking ; modulation of the voice ; accent. 

1791 Newte Tour Eng. ij- Scot. 201 The people of Inver- 
ness, .are not only free from that unfortunate intonation of 
Aberdeenshire . . hut speak the English language with 
greater purity than they do in any other part in Scotland. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar, i. ii, There was a marked distinc- 
tion in the intonation, the accent, the modulation of 
voice. 1873 Black Pr. TJmle (1874) 4 That peculia-r and 
pleasant intonation that marks the speech of the Hebridean 
who has been taught English in the schools. 

Intona'tion 2. rare~°, [n. of action from 
Intonate ».1] A thundering ; a roaring or rum- 
bling as of thunder. 

1658 Phillips, Intonation, a thundering or making a 
terrible noise. 1755 in J.ohnson. 1855 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Term applied to the gurgling noise produced by the 
movement of flatus in the bowels : intonation. 

Intouator (i’ntcm^kai). [agent-n. in L. form 
from intondre to iNTOjfE.] A monochord for the 
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study of musical intervals, furnished witti a diagram 
indicating the divisions of the string necessary for 
the production of the notes of the scale in exact in- 
tonation. 

1873 Stainer & Baerrtt JDui. M//!. Terms, Intonator, 
a monochord, or single stiing stretched across a flat sound- 
board. 

lutoue (intoa'n), V. Also 5 - 6 , 9 entoue [ad. 
med. L. hitovd-re to intone ; in form enfone, prob. 
immed. a. OF. enioner (^igth c.).] 

1. trans. To utter in musical tones ; to sing, 
chant ; s/ec. To recite in. a singing voice (esp. a 
psalm, prayer, etc. in a liturgy) ; usually to recite 
in monotone. 

C1483 Digiy Myst . (1882) IV. 1498 Now may thou entone 
a mery soiige. Ihid. 1620 Entone sum ermonye. 1313 
I)ouGt.\s JEneis vii. -vii. s Musis now. .Entone ted. 1555 
intone] ray sang, and tillendyt raeleyr. 1803 Southey Tl/nn'oc 
It. V, No choristers the funeral dii ge intoned. 1833 Mas. 
Browning Prometh. Bd. Poet. Wks. 1850 I. 158 AIJ the 
mortal nations .. Aie a dirge entoning. 1833 Cdl. Wise- 
man Ess. in. 84 The canons hastened . . to the crowded 
cathedral, to intone the usual song of piaise. 1868 Mil- 
man St. Paiel's i. 12 The Clergy began to intone their 
Litany. 

b. or vdy. 

i84g Blacktv. Mag, LXV. 681 [They] join in the most 
wonderful responses, in a set hey, which they call entoning. 
1870 Dickens E. Broody iv, He has even tried the experi- 
ment of slightly intoning in his pulpit. 1886 Besant 
C/iildr. Gibeoii ii. I can intone of course, hut I cannot 
sing. 

2. To sing the opening phrase of a plain-song 
melody at the beginning of a chant, canticle, etc., 
usually as a solo or semichorus : see IntohationI i . 

1880 W. S. RoCKSTRoin Grove Dicf. Mus. II, Iniouing, 
thepractice of singing the opening phra-seofaPsalm, Canticle, 
or other piece of Ecclesiastical Music, not in full chorus, 
but as a solo or semi-chorus, assigned either to a single 
Priest, or to one, two, or four leading Choristers. Ihid. 
15 The first clause [of the Introit] is intoned when the Cele- 
brant approaches the Altar, by one, two, or four Choristers, 
according to the solemnity of the Festival; which done, the 
strain is taken up by the full Choir. 

3. To utter with a particular tone or intonation ; 

= Intonate s. 

i860 Marsh Eug. Lang. xili. 292 A clear, .appiopriate 
and properly intoned and emphasized pronunciation, in 
reading aloud, is one of the raiest as well as most desirable 
of social accomplishments. 1866 Engel Nett. Mits. ii. 27 
With some uncivilized nations the ear is so little cultivated 
that the intervals are very rudely and indistinctly intoned. 

4. intr. To utter tones, as in singing or speaking ; 

* to make a slow protracted noise’ (J.). 

17*8 Pope Dune, ii. 233 So swells each wind-pipe; Ass 
intones to Ass ; Harmonic twang ! of leather, horn, and 
brass. 

5. Jig, {trans ^ T o imbue with a particular tone 
of feeling ; to tone. rare. 

1883 Maudsley Body Will ii. iv. 156 Every one is 
penetrated and intoned, so to speak, by the social atmo- 
sphere of the particular medium m which he lives. 

Hence Intomed ppL a. ; Into'ning vhl, sh. and 
ppl. a. 

1854 Milman Lat. Chr. viii. v. 361 His was not . . the 
richly-intoned voice swelling the full harmony of the choir. 
1863 OuiDA Held in Bondage (1870) 2 We had prayers at 
eight, which he read in a style of intoning peculiar to him- 
self. 1900 Westni. Gas. 13 Feb. 2/1 No hush of a church 
listening to some intoning clergyman could have been 
greater. 

lutcne, s3. [f. Intone v.] 

fl. Something intoned; a song or chant. 03s. 

?_ii 1530 in Dunbar's Poems (1893I 324 The potent Prince 
..is, of angellis with .nsweit intone, Borne of the most chest 
Virgyn Mary bricht. 

2. The action of intoning ; the tone of voice used 
in intoning. 

1886 N. Sheppard Before cui Audience v. 67 The intone is 
easier to .speak and easier to be heard. But it is equally 
natural for us to fall into the intone as a habit without 
reference to the contingency. 

lutonexaeut (intou-nment). rare. Also en-. 
[f. Intone v. + -ment.] The action of intoning ; 
intonation ; chanting. 

1849-33 Rock CIt. o/Faihers IV. xii. 137 Each took his 
own side of the choir for the entonement of the antiphons. 
1837 Chamb. yrnl, VIH. 48 Where hymns were said In 
musical intoneinents and rich chimes. 

Intouer (intnHmaj). [f. as prec. -t- -ER l.] One 
who intones, 

1863 Testimonial, In addition to his other eminent 
qualifications, he is musical and a practised intoner. 1890 
Pall Mall G. 23 Oct. 4/2 When the celebrated assault case 
between the intoners and sayers of the Litany was before 
the Westminster police-court. 1000 Daily Chron, 23 June 3/3 
As an intoner he [Tom Stevens] was more appreciated, and 
was said to get the phra.se ‘ caterpillars innumerable into 
a single syllable. 

I*n-too:tlied, a. [In adv. 13 .] Having the 
teeth directed or growing inward. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 915 A miserable, gaunt, in- 
toothed, half-penny-a-day ghowl. 

t Into‘piaried, ppl, a. Ohs. ran. [f. In- 2 
-t- L. topiaria ornamental gardening, topidrium 
topiaiy-work + -edI.] Ornamentally planted and 
arranged, 

*392 R. p. HypnerotowacMa 67 Conuenyent garden pots 
in the which in stead of growing plantes, euerie one was 
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of pure glasse . . intopiaried hove the rootes and stalkes of 
golde [etc.]. 

Ixitorsion (intp’ijnn). [a, F. iniorsion, ad. L. 
into7'tion-em, n. of action f. intonjnh'e : see Intoet 
V.'] The action of twisting ; spec, in Bol. the 
twisting of the stem of a plant. 

1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot. iii. xiv. (1765) 202 Intorsion, 
Winding, is the Flexion or Bending of any Part of a Plant 
tow.nrds one Side. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxxi. 
483 The intoision or manner of bending In the stems. 1833 
in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Iniorsion, 
applied by Linnxus to the phenomenon presented by certain 
plants which twine around a support by means of theii 
flexible stalks. 

fl'ntort, si). Ohs. [f. L. intoj-t-ns twisted : 
see next.] A pipe or tube twisted in circles, 

1637 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 678 A Pipe, .with tmning 
gyres like a Serpent, whence called an Intort, 
t IntO'rt, a. Obs. rat'e. [ssCt.l,. intort-ns, 
pa. pple. of itttorqnere : see next.] Twisted or 
thrust in. 

c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. it. 344 Sette hem transuerse, oon 
side intort the grounde \yit lains . .JigaUir in ierra\. 

Intort (intp'Jt), V. Now rare. [f. L. into7't-, 
ppl. stem of intorqnere, i. in- -btorquere to 

twist.] Hans. To twist or curl inwards. Perh. 
only in the pa. pple. Xnto'rted, twisted or curled 
inwards ; twisted, wreathed, involved, lit. and fig. 

1613 Crookc Body o/Mau 244 The vessels of seede . .are 
writhen and intorted with wonderfull art, and implicated or 
foulded vp in many boughts and circumuolutions. 1616-61 
Ftovsok'! Persins 324 The truth Of thy rule well apply’d,. . 
Shew’d me intorted manners. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter 
iii. 3 The secrets of God’s providence are curled and in- 
torted, we cannot unfold them. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's 
Disp. S03 Rowls intorted like ropes. 1723 Pope Odyss. in. 
SSS With reverend hand the king presents the gold, Which 
lound the intorted horns the gilder roll’d. 1830 New 
Monthly Mag. LVII. 32 How tedious then was tire sur- 
plusage of awkward and intoi ted phiases 1 1892 Steven- 
son & L. Osbourne Wrecker 208 The loose topsail . . 
swayed and sang in the declining wind, a laffle of intorted 
cordage. 

Intortell, -tie, var. Entoetile v., to entwine, 
t Into'rtillage. Obs. rare — ^. [aA.'F. enior- 

iillaget see EntortieIi and -age.] An involved 
intertwisting, 

1809 Coleridge Let. (Sotheby’s Catal. 1-4 Dec, 1896, 28), 
‘The Friend’ .. is partly chargeable with ..an intortillage 
or intertwisting both of the thoughts and sentences. 

t IntOTtive, a. Ohs, rare~^. [L L,, mtoj't-, 
ppl. stem of intorqnere + -IVE.] Of into: ted or 
twisted nature ; in quot. fg. 

1560 Rolland Crf. Venus n. 963 Bandownit with baill and 
full of brukilnes, With diuers faltis and wordis Intortiue. 

II In toto : see In Lat. prep. 
t Into'wer, Obs. rare. Also 7 en-, [In- 2] 
trans. To confine or imprison in a tower. Hence 
Intowering ‘vhl. sb. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vni. xl. (1612) 193 Yeat was he 
taken and in-tow’rd, and lost his head for this, a 1649 
Drumm, ok Hawth. Answ. Object. Wks. (1711) 214 The 
entowering of Henry the VI. 1649 Evelyn Mem. (1857) 
III. 42 The unexpected surprisal and intowering of John 
Lilburne, proclaiming him traitor. 

I'n-to’Wiil. Sc. [f. iNfltfiy. +T o\vn.] = Infield. 
Chiefly attiib., as intov/n pasture ; intown mul- 
ture = Insucken mniture ; intown weed, ‘ a 
weed common in pastures, an annital weed’ (Jam. 
1880). 

1338 Aberd. Reg, V. 16 (Jam.) Ane pleucht of the intowne 
of Aidlayr. i8ia J. Henderson Agric, Siirv. Sutherl. 
vi. 62 The milk cows are fed on the in-town pasture, until 
the farmer removes them . . to distant shealings. 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midi. xiii. note. The lock and gowpen, or small 
quantity and handful, payable in thirlage cases, as intown 
multure. 1820 — Monast. xiii, The cultivators of each 
barony or regality . . in Scotland, are obliged to bring their 
corn to be grinded at the mill of the territory, for which 
they pay a heavy charge, called the ' intown multures 

XntO'xicable, rare. [f. L. inioxied-re to 
Intoxicate -f- -able.] Liable to be intoxicated. 

a 1734 North Exam, ii. iv. § 156 (1740) 314 The People not 
so intoxicable as to fall in with their brutal Assistance. 

Intoxicant (int^i-ksikant), a. and sb. [ad. med. 
L. intoxiednt-em, pr. pple. of intoxiedre to Intoxi- 
cate : see -ant.] 

A. adj. Intoxicating. 

1882 Traill Yfer/re vi. 89 Written, ..we can clearly see, 
under the full intoxicant effect which a bewildering succes- 
sion of new sights and sounds will produce. 

B. sb. An intoxicating substance or liquor. 

_ 1863 Glasgnu Morn, Ornl. 28 Apr., Eight o’clock morn- 
ing is early enough to begin drinking or selling intoxicants. 
1874 Carpenter Ment. Phys. n. xvii. (1879) 643 A some- 
what similar experience from another intoxicant, is recorded 
of himself by Dr. Laycock. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 
316 The habit of indulging in intoxicants. 

Intoxicate (intp-ksiki?t), ppl. a. (sb.) Also 5 
en-. [ad. med.L. intoxiedt-us, pa. pple. of iti- 
toxiedre : see next. In later use treated as shortened 
form of intoxicatedlj 

1 1. a. Impregnated, steeped in, or smeared with 
poison; rendered poisonous; empoisoned. Obs. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy in. xx^. (MS. Bodl. 230) 
If. 119/2 An arwe The hede of wiche w* venym was cnoint 
In tOCTCat at the square poynt. 1494 Fabvan Chron. Vi. clxv. 
160 He toke a pocion of a physycion,.whiche was intoxicat, 


by me.ane of which venemous poclon, he dj'ed shortbe after. 
1367 Satir. Poems Reform, xi. 34 To _sla with dart Intoxicat. 
163* I. L. Womens Rights 350 To drlnke vp the said drinke 
so intoxicate. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. A iv. 
Simple ones.. doe sucke from the intoxicate dugs of Con- 
formity, the foster-milke which makes them grow in Enor. 
fb. Poisoned; killed by poison. Obs. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch. in. ix. in Ashm. {1652) 141 But 
no man shall be by hyt intoxycate, After the tyme yt j s 
into Medycyne Elevate. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xi. 
xxii, The fayre Esperie . . was by a venemous serpente 
pricked on the foot. She was entoxicat and enpoysoned in 
snche wyse that she felle doun deed. 1553 Eden Decades 
325^ In such sorte qualyfyinge the maliciousnesse therof 
[poison], that none shall therby bee intoxicate. 1607 'Top- 
sell Four/, Beasts (1658) 198 It is also good against those 
that are intoxicate with poison. 

f c. Of a disease, etc. ; Caused by poison. Obs. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 204 The blond being 
dryed and decocted with marrow, is good against all in- 
toxicate passions. 

2. Inebriated : = Intoxicated 2 . 

1381 J. Bell Haddods Answ. Osor. 188 In that blynde 
denne of your intoxicate braynes. 1601 Holland Pliny 

I. 183 His head was intoxicate with the strong sauor of the 
incense,, .and so being beside himself, wist not what he did. 
t6io Bp. Hall Apol. Brownists 39 Drunk and intoxicate 
with the Whores cuppe. 1843 Hirst Com. Mammoth, etc. 
164 Like one intoxicate with scents. 

Q. fg. = Intoxicated 3 . 

C1300 Mebsar Perrell in I’aratnmns, VCitb tiessone so 
intoxicait Are mennis mowthis at all ourls. 1331 Frith 
Judgtn. Tracy (1829) 247 Their mind is so intoxicate, that 
theieis nothing but they will note it with a black coal. 
1671 Milton P. R. iv. 328 Deep versed in books and shallow 
in himself, Crude or intoxicate, collecting toys, And tiifles 
for choice matters, worth a sponge. 1803 Wordswl Prelude 
XIII. 29 The mind intoxicate With present objects. 1879 

J. LamvisTC.R. Alcesiis 22 Such sun and air make me in- 
toxicate With a strange passion. 

B. sb. One who is intoxicated or inebriated. 

1760 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 33 The fair intoxicate 

turned round and cried, ‘ I am laughed at 1— Who is it ? ' 

Intoxicate (int/)‘ksikfik), v. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. intoxiedre, f. in- (In- 2) -t- toxiedre to smear 
with poison, f. toxiewn - Gr. to^ikIv poison.] 
f 1. trans. To poison. Ohs. 

1330 Palsgr. 592/2, I intoxycat, I poyson with venyme. 
tS37 Latimer Berm, bef, Convoc. 9 June an, 1536 Avb, 
Meate I say, and not poyson. This dothe intoxicate and 
slee the eater, that fedeth and nourysheth him. 1584 R 
Scot Discov.^ Witcher, in. iii. (1886) 34 He [the devil] 
supplieth their wants of powdeis and roots to intoxicate 
witnall. i 684_ tr. Bonet's Merc. Compii. vi. 206 If one be 
intoxicated with a poisonous Animal, 

2. To stupefy, render unconscious or delirious, 
to madden or deprive of the ordinary use of the 
senses or reason, with a drug or alcoholic liquor ; 
to inebriate, make drunk. 

_ 1398 Hakluyt Voy. 1. 97 It, .goeth clowne very pleasantly, 
intoxicating weake braines, 16x3 Pjjrchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 830 They intoxicate the fish with a strong sented 
wood called Ayaw, whereby they easily take them on the 
top of the water. 1633 Swan Spec. M. vi. § a (1643) 215 
It filleth and intoxicateth the brain, as wine doth. 1693 
Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 90, a or 3 men foiced 
a potion down his mouth, which intoxicated him, 1773 
Boswell Let. sz Aug., I run wild but did not get drunk. 
I was however intoxicated and very ill next day. a 1803 
Sir Hugh le Blond viii. in Child Ballads Hi. lix B. (1885) 
47/1 He intoxicate the leper-man, With liquors very sweet. 
X894 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 87 His mind and tongue 
were sober, but his legs were intoxicated. 

b. absod. To cause or produce intoxication. 

1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's Trnv. 1, 277 They put 
Lime to it to make it intoxicate. 1746 Berkeley 2nd Let. 
Tar-zvater § 9 Cordials, which heat and intoxicate. 1811 
A. T. Ttiomson Lond. Disp. (1818) 414 When new it is 
flatulent, debilitating, and purgative, and intoxicates sooner 
than old wine. 

3. fig. fa. To ‘poison’ ; to corrupt morally or 
spiritually. Ohs. 

a 13*9 Skelton Col. Clout 704 Suche maner ofsysmatykes 
And halfe heretykes. .That wolde intoxicate,. .That wolde 
contaminate . . The Church’s hygh estates, Bunyan 

Mr. Badman^ Wks. 1767 I. 738 They are intoxicated with 
the deadly poison of sin. i860 Pusev Min. Proph. 421 The 
woe falls on all, who in any way intoxicate others with 
flattering words or feigned affection, mixing poison under 
things pleasant, to bring them to shame. 

b. To Stupefy or excite as with a drug or alco- 
holic liquor; to render unsteady or delirious in 
mind or feelings; to excite or exhilarate beyond 
self-control. 

1391 Sylvester Du Bnrtas i. i. 663 With grace of 
Princes, with their pomp, and State, Ambitious Spirits he 
doth intoxicate. 1640-4 Chas. I in Rushw. Hist. Coll. hi. 
(1692) I. 732 So new a Power will undoubtedly intoxicate 
Persons who were not born to it. a x68o Butler_ Rem, 
(1759) I. 241 Authority intoxicates. .The Fumes of it invade 
the Brain, And make Men giddy, proud, and vain. «i7i6 
South (J. s.y. Stupify), The fumes of his passion do as really 
intoxicate his discerning faculty, as the fumes of drink dis- 
compose and stupify the brain. Freethinker lAo, pz 
f 10 It too often happens, that a Man. .is.. intoxicated with 
Pride and Self-Conceit, 1863 Mrs. Ouphant Salem Ch. 
vi. 100 Those smiles . . which intoxicated for the moment 
every man on whom they fell. 

Hence Into'xioating vbl. sb, 

171# tr, Pomei's Hist. Drugs I. 138 Imployed chiefly 
for intoxicating of Birds and Fish. 

Into'xicated, ppl, a. [f. prec. + -kd ^ .] 
f 1. Imbued with poison ; poisoned, Ohs. 

1338 Wards tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 20a, If a man be • ■ 
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hurts with anie intoxicated weapon, ye must wiyng wel the i 
bloucl out of the •yvounde. i6io R. Abdot Old iVn^y 9 To I 
Suger the brims of their intoxicated Cups, that men the 
moie greedily. , may drinke those venimous potions. 1636 
Brathwmt Lives Rom. Kmj). 291 By an intoxicated medi- 
cine. .he suddenly dyed at Mantua. 

2. Stupefied or having the brain affected with a 
ding or alcoholic liquor; inebiiatecl, drunk. 

1576 Fleming Panofil. Epist. 290 Some .so full of wine, 
and intoxicated with Bacchus beiiies. 1607 E. Grim.sionc 
tr. Goiila 7 t's Mem. liist. yii Being at table in his lodging, 
and his head some-what intoxicated, he spake so rudely of 
the Pope ..that he was ajiested i8oz SuRri Splendid 
Misery III, 31 [Lying] in a state of intoxicated insensibility’. 
i860 'iYND\LL Glac. I. iii. 31 A guide, who, though partly 
intoxicated, did his duty well. 

3. fig. Excited or roused ia mind as if with 
alcoholic liquor ; inebriated. 

1692 Drvdi n St. Eurenwnt' s Ess. 296 When a Man 
intoxicated with leading, makes his fiistStep in the Woild, 
'tis usually a false one. 1770 Jiinins Lett, xx.xix. 20-’ 
Intoxicated with pleasure. 1798 Washington Lett. Wiit. 
1893 XIV. 22, I cannot believe .. that the Directoiy of 
France, intoxicated and abandoned as it is, will have the 
folly to invade our teriitoiial lights. 1890 J. Broun 
.SV?v«. (1892) 224 Men long held in spiiitiial slaveiy began 
to breathe and to be intoxicated with the air of freedom. 

Hence Into'xicatedly adv., in an intoxicated 
manner ; like one yvho is intoxicated. 

1883 Mis.s Broughton BelindnllX. in. viii, 46 He lows 
slowly on in a dream, his eyes intoxicatedly watching that 
pendent hand. 

Into'xicating, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That intoxicates : see the vb. 

1634 Brcretqn Trav. (Chetham Soc.] 40 Hemlock, which 
he said was of a most venomous, somuifying, stupifying, 
and intoxicating quality. 164s hliLTON Teirach. Wks. 
(1851) 196 {Deut. xxiv. I, 2) Men might . . live happily and 
healthfully, without the use of those intoxicating licors. 
1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. vi. (1804) 22 An intoxicating 
piece of good fortune. 1848 K. Tod Disc. 102 Beware of 
the intoxicating cup. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan IVomati 115 
Of all the good gifts . . the love of woman has been the 
most delicious, the most intoxicating, and even the least 
deceitful. 

Hence Into’xicatingly adv. 

1892 Sat. Rev. 30 July 127/1 They will drink deeply, 
intoxicatingly, of the Pierian sti earns. 

Intoxication (int^'ksik^fj’an). Also 5 en-. 
[n. of action f. Intoxioate v. ; cf. F. intoxication 
(1408 in Hatz.-Darm.), in sense i.] 

1. The action of poisoning; administration of 
poison; killing by poison; the state of being 
poisoned ; an instance of this, Obs. exc. Med. 

1548 Hall Chron., 3 Rick. Ill (1809) 407_ Either by., 
pensyvenes of hearte, or by intoxicacion of poison . . within 
a few dales the Quene departed oute of this transitorie lyfe. 
1607 Topslll Eotir-/, Beasts (1638) 103 His bloud . . being 
drunk in Wine, it is good against poisoned wounds and all 
intoxications. 1842 E. P. Davis in Med. News I. 310 
(Cent.) It has been supposed that only in the case of abraded 
surfaces could intoxication with solutions [of corrosive subli- 
mate] of I to 1000 and i to 2000 occur. i8g6 Allduitfi 
Syst. Med. I 720 The palsy which occasionally appeals in 
or after enteiic fever is. .due to diphtheria intoxication. 

attrib. 1897 Allhutt's Syst. Med. II. 945 Schweinitz 
maintains that it is an intoxication-amblyopia similar to 
that caused by tobacco. 1898 P. Manson Trap. Diseases 
Introd. 14 Theie is a class of Intoxication diseases which 
depend on toxins generated by germs whose habitat is the 
soil, water, or other external media. 

2. The action of rendering stupid, insensible, or 
disordered in intellect, with a drug or alcoholic 
liquor ; the making drunk or inebriated ; the con- 
dition of being so stupefied or disordered. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. n. vi. loi The prevalent 
intoxication is from the spirits of drink dispersed into the 
veynes and arteries. 1780 Bentham Frinc. Legist, xiii. 

§ 4 The English law does not admit _ intoxication as a 
giound of excuse. 1817 Miss MirroRD in L’Estrange Life 
(1870) II. i. 12 He [Coleridge] had foi some time lelinquished 
his English mode of intoxication by brandy and water for 
the Turkish fashion of intoxication by opium. 1875 Jowctt 
Plato (ed. 2)_V. 34 In Sparta .. any one found in a state of 
intoxication is severely punished, 
b. Intoxicating quality, rare. 

1674 tr. Martiniere’s Voy. N. Countries 32 A cei tain grain 
which gives it [stiong water] the same stiength and intoxica- 
tion as ours. 

e. concr. An intoxicating draught, rare. 

1799 E. King Mmihn. Antiqua I. Pref. 19 Proudly quaff- 
ing a vile intoxication fiom tlie excavated skull of his 
enemy’. 

3. fig, fa. The ‘ poisoning’ of the moral or mental 
faculties ; a cause or occasion of this. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vir. 551 The . . Insyplent drynkyth the 
swete and delycious wordis vnauysydly, and perceyuyth not 
entoxycacion whiche they ben myngyd or myxte with. 
160S Bacon Adv. Leant, il. xxv. § 15 Whatsoever know- 
ledge reason cannot at all worke upon and conuert, is a 
meere intoxication and indangereth a dissolution of the 
minde and understanding. 1660 Eng. P'l anarchy freest 
State in IVorld 11 Being extricated and quitted from the 
poysonous intoxications of some very viperous Spirits. 1728 
Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 5 They ate piejudlced, even to 
intoxication, against the whole world besides. 

b. The action or power of exhilarating or highly 
exciting the mind ; elation or excitement beyond 
the bounds of sobriety, 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 351 P 15 That secret Intoxication 
of Pleasure. 1752 Young Brothers it. i. 17 He’s ever 
warbling nonsense in her ear With all the intoxication, of 
success. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 104 This 

VOL. V. 


plan of empire was not taken up in the first intoxication of 
unexpected success . . it was projected. 183s Thirlwall 
Greece I. vi. 194 The intoxication of wealth and powei, in 
which men foi get their weakness and moi talityc 187s J owett 
Plato (ed. 2) IV, 279 He is going out of his mind in the first 
intoxication of a gieat thought. 

Intoxicative (intjj-ksikfi>tiv), a. rare. [f. as 
Iotoxicate V. + -IVE.] 

1. Tending to intoxicate ; f poisonous; inebiiat- 
ing. 

1632 I. L. tVonieus Rights 350 A certaine drinke. .mixed 
and compounded with powdeis and into.xicatiue spices. 
iqiyj London Art of Cookc) y aiii Malt is a wholesome nu- 
tritious grain .. but by no means intoxicative, except used 
in very large quantities. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of intoxication. 
1896 Ailbntt’s Syst. Med. I. 879 The sterile products of 

cboleiaic cultures administeied to a guinea-pig will cause 
distinct intoxicative symptoms. 

Into'xicator. ra7-e. [agent-n. from Intoxi- 
cate.] One who intoxicates ; f a poisoner. 

1744 LFVvisfVenc/.i; 242 That most impious intoxicator,wlio 
had imbibed the poison of peifidiousness. 1830 Fraser's 
Mag. I. 2og Our fiiend the Intoxicator is an Irishman. 

Tntra- (intia), piefix, repr. L. intrd ‘ on the 
inside, within used in numerous recent formations, 
chiefly adjectival. This use of intra- does not 
occur in classical L., and only a few examples 
appear in late and med.L. But it is largely used 
in modern times, esp. in biological terms, where 
it is often naturally opposed to Extra-. It is some- 
times confused with Inter-. 

1. In adjectives (properly, and most frequently, 
of Latin origin) in which it stands in piepositional 
] elation to the sb. implied in the second element. 

Intra-abclO’min.al, situated or occurring within 
the abdomen. Intra-acinous (-te'sinss), occurring 
within an acinus or racemose gland. Intra-alve’o- 
lar, occurring within the alveoli or air-cells of the 
lungs. Intra-arteTiaH, occurring within an artery. 
IntrabrancMal (-brie gkial), situated within the 
branchiae or gills. Intrabronchial (-br^’qkial), 
occurring within the bronchi. Intrabu*ccal [L. 
bncca cheek], situated within or on the inside of 
the cheek. Intracali'cnlar, situated within the 
calicle of a polyp. Intracano-nical, 3 elating to 
what is included in the canon of SciiiDture. Intra- 
ca’psular, situated or ocemring within a capsule, 
or within the capsular ligament of a joint. Intra- 
caTdiao, -ca-rdial [Gr. mpSla heart], situated or 
occurring within the heart ( = Endocardial a), 
IntraoaTpellary Bot., situated within a carpel ; 
also (erro)t.) between or among carpels (properly 
hitercarpellary). Intraoartilag'inotis (-le’dginas), 
situated or occurring within the substance of carti- 
lage. Intraca-vltal, occurring within the cavities, 
e.g. of the stem of a plant. IntraceTlular Biol., 
situated or ocemring within the substance of a cell 
(as digestion in Protozoa) ; hence Intrace Tlularly 
adv. Intraceplialic (-szTsedik) [Gr. neepaX'q head], 
situated or occurring within the head. Intrace’re- 
taral, situated or occurring within the cerebrum or 
brain {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887 ). Intracloacal (-klzii- 
?-kal), situated within the cloaca. Intraccelomic 
(-sfl^'mik), situated within the ccelome. Intra- 
contine’ntal, situated within, or in the interior of, 
a continent. IntracorpoTeal, situated or occur- 
ring within the body. Intracorpu’scnlar, occur- 
ring within corpuscles {e.g- those of the blood). 
Intraoo'smical, existing within the cosmos or 
universe. Intraoystic (-si'stik), occurring within 
a cyst. Intradivi'sional, done within a division. 
Intra-eoclesia'stical, existing or occurring within 
a church. Intra-epithelial, situated within the 
substance of the epithelium. Intragy-ral (-dgsia'- 
ral), situated within a gyrus or convolution of the 
brain. Inti’ahepa'tio [Gr. ■^irap liver], situated 
or occurring within the substance of the liver. 
Ijxtra-impe'xial, carried on within the (British) 
Empire. Intrala'ineUar, situated within the 
lamellre, e.g. of the ‘gills' of a fungus. Intra- 
laryngfeal (-larimdjfal), situated or perfoimed 
within the larynx ; hence IntralaryngeaUy adv. 
Intraligamentous, occurring within the sub- 
stance of a ligament. Intralo’cular, situated 
within the loculi or chambers of some structure. 
Intralo'gical, within the boundaries of logic. 
Intramandi'bular, situated within the mandible. 
IntramaTginal, situated on the inner side of the 
margin, e.g. of a leaf. Intrama-trical Bot., 
situated or growing within a matrix, as a parasitic 
plant ; hence Intrama'trically adv. Intrame*- 
dullary [see Medulla], situated within the sub- 
stance of the spinal cord, or of the medulla ob- 
longata {Syd. Soc. Lex.'). Intrame'm'branous, 
‘within the substance of a membrane, or en- 
closed by membrane’ (fiyd. Soe. Lex.'). In- 


traaieningeal (-mzni'nd^fal), situated or occur- 
ring within the investing membranes of the brain. 
IntramercuTial, -ian Astron., situated within 
the Dibit of Meicuiy. lutrametropo Titan, situ- 
ated within the metropolitan boundary. Intra- 
mo'ntane, situated within a mountain, Intra- 
mu'scular, situated or taking place within the 
substance of a muscle. Intrana'sal, situated or 
occurring within the nose. Intranu ‘clear, situ- 
ated within the nucleus of a cell. Intra- cral 
[L. ds, 07’- mouth], situated within the month. 
Intra-OThital, situated or occurring within the 
01 bit of the eye. Intra-o‘sseous [L. os, oss- 
bone], situated within the substance of a bone ; 
also Intra-O'steal [Gr. bariov bone], in same 
sense. Intra-o‘val [L. dvtm egg], taking place 
within the egg. Intra-ova'rian, contained or 
remaining in the ovary. Intraparaccntral, 
situated within the paiacentral convolution of the 
biaiti. Intraparasi'tic, existing in the substance 
of a parasitic organism. Intraparo'cliial, existing 
or occuriing within a parish. Intrape’lvic, situated 
or occurring within the pelvis. Intraperica'r- 
diao, -al, situated within the pericaidium. In- 
traperitoiie’al, situated or taking place within 
the cavity of the peritoneum ; hence Intrapeii- 
tone'ally adv. Intraphiloso'pliic, that is within 
the limits of philosophy. Intrapla'ntar [L. 
planta sole of the foot], situated on the inner side 
of the sole of the foot. Intrapleu'ral, situated 
within the pleural cavity. Intrapo'lar, situated 
within, i.e. between, the poles, e.g. of a galvanic 
battery (moie properly Inteepolae), Intrapro- 
topla'smic, situated or occurring within the sub- 
stance of piotoplasm. Intrapulmonary [L. 
ptibimt-es lungs], situated or taking place within 
the lungs. Intrare'ctal, situated within the 
rectum. Intrare-tinal, situated within the sub- 
stance of the retina. Iiitrascmital, situated 
within a semita of an echinoderm. Intrase'rous, 
existing or taking place within the seiiim of the 
blood. Intvaspi'nal, situated or occurring within 
the spinal column or spinal cord. Intrastro'mal, 
situated within the stroma or connective tissue of 
an oigan or structure. Intrata'rsal, situated on 
the inner side of the tarsus. IntraterritoTial, 
situated or contained within a territory. Intra- 
tEe’cal, contained or enclosed in the theca (f.g. 
of a polyp). Intrathora’cio, situated or occur- 
ring within the thorax. Intratra’clieal, within 
the tiachea or windpipe. Intratn'lial, Intratu'- 
Ijular, contained or occurring within a tube or 
tubule, esp. of the animal body. latra-minbiTical, 
situated within theumbilicus. Intra-u-rban [L.zir^r 
city], carried on within a city. Imtra-ure’tliral, 
situated within the iirethia. Intravagi-aal, situ- 
ated within the vagina. Intrava'lvalar, situated 
within or between valves (more pioperly interval- 
vidar). lutrave'sical [L. vcsica bladder], situ- 
ated or occuiring within the urinary bladder or the 
gall-bladder. Intravite’lliae [L. viiellus yolk], 
occurring within the yolk of an egg. latraxylai-y 
(-zsidari) Bot., situated within the xylem or woody 
tissue, as the soft bast in the Combreiacew. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Le.v., *’Int 7 'a-ahdo 7 /tinal. 1897 A llbeitt’s 
Syst. Med. III. 973 The ceecmiti in an adult may he in any 
of its successive intra-abdomiiial positions. 1879 T. Bryant 
Pratt. S 7 i 7 g. II. 243 The Tntra -acinous collections of them 
correspond to the stiucture of medullary cancer. 1873 T. 
H. Green Introd. Pathol, (ed 3) 307 Cases in which the 
pulmonary consolidation is mainlydue to a catarrhaHintra- 
alveolar growth. 1897 Allhutt's Syst. Med. IV. 389 Signs 
. . of *intra-arterial tension. 1878 Bell Cegesebanr's Cottip. 
Altai. 321 The water is streaming, .into the branchial plates 
or the ‘'inti abranchial cavitj’. Allbuii's Syst. Med. 

V. 31 Cases of “Intrabronchial haemorrhage. 1899 Rendel 
Harris in Contemp. Rev. Dec. 810 We will leave on one 
side such cases as aie *intia-canonical. 1879 St. George's 
Hasp. Rep. IX. 324 Of the 8 cases of fiacture of the cervix 
femoris, six occuried in females, and were *intracapsular. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Ae.r,, *Inirncardinc. 1897 Allbntt's Syst. 
Med. IV. 389 It [the first heart-sound] is intracardiac and 
not muscular. 1876 tr. Wagner's Gen. Pathol, (ed. 6) i6a 
The *intra-cardial nerve-centres. 1874 R._ Brown Man. 
Dot. Gloss., * Intracarpellary, among or interior to the 
carpels. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., * Inh'acariilaginons. 1897 
Allbntfs Syst. Med, III. 119 So far the description lefers 
to intia-cartilaginous ossification. 1876 ir. Wagners Geu. 
Pathol, 154 *Intra-cellular. 1883 S. Wainwright Sti. 
Sophisms vii. 109 An enclosed nucleus with sunounding 
intracellular matrix or matter. 1887 A mer. Naturalist XXI. 
419 Brought into harmony with the phenomena of intra- 
cellular digestion, i88r E. R. Lankester in yml. Miciosc. 
Sc. Jan. 122 In many Coelentera the ‘'intra-cellulaily diges- 
live cells are limited in number and position. 1896 Alt- 
butt’s Syst. Med. I. 319 Although most enzymes are dis- 
charged outwards, that is, are secreted, and act extracellu- 
larly, some of them effect their fermentative action inlra- 
cellularly. 1888 F. E. Beddard in Proc, Zool. Soc. (London) 
20 Mar. 217 Annelid of Genus Alolosoma . . ‘'Intraccelomic 
muscular hands. 1898 P. Manson DA. i 4Each variety 
or species of the *intra-corporeal plasmodium has its special 
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mJ more or definite life-span of twenty-four hours, j 
1897 AlUmtt's Syst. Med. II. 724 The ^inti-.a-corpuscular ' 
amoeboid form, to which they gave the name flneiucdintiu I 
1865 Grote Pia-to I. i. 58 He did not pi-ocimm his Nous to 
be . . an ^intra-cosmicai . . instinct. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. 
Sitrg. I. lot An ’'Intra-cystic growth may pioject from it 
as a fungu.s. 1873 Daily Ner.vs 11 Aug., *IntradivisiQnal 
sham fights are moie interesting and instructis’e than fights 
in which one division is pitted against another. 1840 G. S. 
Faber Aagw. 50 The Translation of a man, from his natural 
or extra-eccle-siastical state in fallen Adam, to an acquired or 
■'intra-ecclesiastical State in Chrl.st, the second Adam. 1861 
Beresf. Hope Cathedr. xgili C. 252 We all know that 
intramural and intra-ecclesiastical interment is now illegal. 
18B1 yriil. Microsc, Sc. Jan. toS [This] may be spoken of 
as an ^intraepithelial vesicle. 1887 Syd. Soc. Zf.r., ‘^Inira- 
hepatic. 1897 A lllmit's Syst. UPed. IV. 28 The intrahepatic 
bile-ducts. Ibid. 82 Increased viscidity of bile, consequent 
on intrahepatic catarrh. iSpS Current Hist. {iJ. S.) VI. 916 
^Intra-Imperial Communication. 1872 CourN Dis. Throat 
107 Chronic inflammation of the vocal cords and other '^intia- 
laiyngeal stiuctures. 1897 Allbuit's Syst. Med. IV. 82S, 
8216 [cases] had been operated on ’ intra-Liryngeally. 1900 
Brit. Med. Jritl. No. 2040. 261 _ A specimen of "'intialiga- 
inentous myoma removed by ccEliotomy. 1847-9 Toon Cyc!. 
Aunt. IV. 133/1 The intia-loculai matter is in itself soft. 
1833 Sib W. H.A.MitroN Disutss. U852] 152 Syllogism and 
enlhymeme being distinguished as two ^intialogical forms 
of argumentation. 1846 Worccster cites Loudon for 'hi' 
iramnrgiiial. 187S Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Boi. 361 
Tlie .sort . . are placed on an intrainarginal anastomosing 
bend of the veins, and coveied with a cup-shaped indusium. 
1884 Bower & Scott De Baxy's Phauer. 3S3 Those parts 
of Phanerogamic Paiasites which are developed inside the 
host, C'intrainatncally), ns well as their hnustoria. behave 
differently. 1S79 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 395 *Intia- 
meningeal htsinoiihage, 1878 Newcomb Pop. Astrou. in. 
iii. 286 The .supposed "intra-Mercuiial planets. i8g8 tVesim. 
Gas. 29 Sept. 9/3 [He] says; ‘The East London Company 
give a constant supply to the whole of their *intra-Metio- 
politan and all their e\tia-Metropolitan aiea, with the ex- 
ception of a small portion near Buckhuist_ Hill. 1864 
Reader 5 Mar. 302 A deep, precipitous, *lntiamontane 
chasm, forming the basin of a profound lake— viz., the 
‘ Dead Sea', 1874 Barker tr. Frey's Histol. § 183 
*Intiamuscular. 187S T. Bbyant Pract. Surg. 1. 500 The 
intramuscular veins are .sometimes affected without the 
subcutaneous. 18B6 Med, News 21 Aug,^ 213 {Hewing) 
Neurotic asthma and other neurotic maladies in their rela- 
tions to *intranasal disease. 1897 Allbnii's Syst. Med. IV. 
684 Cases of intra-nasal lupus. 1887 Syd. Soc. Le.e., 

* Intranuclear mivjork, a delicate system of protoplasmic 
fibres traversing the nucleus of cells. 1880 Jrnl. Linn. Soc. 
XV. 106 Inner lip. .rising into a tooth on the first ‘‘intraoral 
thread. rS&7Syd.Soc.Lex.,*T>itra-orb!tal anenrysiu, aneur- 
ysm occur! ing within tlie orbit, and therefore affecting one of 
the brandies of the ophthalmic aitery, 1833-6 Todd Cycl. 
Anat. I. flr/i Oleaginous matter is deposited in the 'intra- 
osseous tissue. 1898 J. Hutciiinso.n Archh’es Surg. IX. 
293 What appeared to be a very large *Intra-osteal carti- 
laginous tumour. Allbuit's Syst. Med. 11.1033 
embryo though visible, has not quite completed its *'iutra- 
oval development. 1898 P, RIanson 'Prop. Dis. iii. 74 The 
identity of the “intra-parasitic pigment and that found in 
the tissues. 1838 Lit. Churchman IV. 257/1 The best 
methods of what we may call *intra-paiochial organiza- 
tion. i8S7_ Syd. Sec. Lc.-e., Mnirapeloic. 1893 A. S. 
Eccles Sciatica 5 The piobahillty of inbapelvic pressure 
bejng the_ predisposing, if not the exciting, cause of tlie 
sciatic pain. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 403 “Intra- 
pericardiac aneurism of the aorta. 1875 HAVDE.NZt/r. Heart 
9 The ‘‘intra-pericardial portions of the pulmonary artery, 
aorta, and superior vena cava. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. A?iai. I. 
ip The viscera have . . been distinguished . . by the names 
*mtra-peritoneal and extra-peritoneal. t88i Ewciisen in 
Times 4 Aug. n/5 The operative treatment of intraperito- 
nceal turnouts. 189^ Allbuit’s Syst. Pled. II. 700 When 
inoculated ‘intraperitoneally into guinea-pigs, it causes, 
in from ii to 20 day.s, a paresis of the hind iimb.s. _ 1878 
S. H, Hodgson Philos. 0/ Reflect, i. iii. § 1. 167 What is the 
nature of this or that e,xistence in the supia-.scientific but 
“intra-philosophic region ? i8g8 Allbuit's Syst, Pled. V, 
380 If the opening be . , free, air passes out of the pleural 
sac as well as into it, and there may be ■'intraplemal 
tension. 1878 Rep, Smithsonian Inst. 365 With a very 
strong polarizing current the whole “intra-polar portion 
of the nerve is put into a state of anelectrotoniis. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Inirapolar region, Pfliiger’s term for the 
part of an electrotonic nerve through which an exciting 
current is passing, being that between the poles of the 
battery. i8g8 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. V. 65 Instances of 
sustained ■‘‘intra-pulmonary pressure. 1893 A. S. Eccles Sci- 
atica 56 Cases in which ‘‘intra-rectal electrization is adopted, 
1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 59/1 The *intra-serous seba- 
ceous fat. 1806 Allbnii’s Syst. Pled. I. 244 Drugs may be 
introduced .. by Intraserous Injection. 1840 G. V. Ellis 
Altai. 158 The ‘'intra-spinal veins are very numeious. 
1847-9 lopo Cycl. Altai, IV, 118/2 All growths possess 
vessels which .. permeate.. *intrastromal substances. 1887 
G. C. Bourne in Q. yritl. Microsc. Sc, Ang. 31 In the ‘‘in- 
trathecal parts of the polyp the endoderm cells are entirely 
converted into a parenchymatous tissue. 1862 H, IV. Ful- 
ler Dis, Lungs 17 Instances in which the lung is com- 
pressed by “intra-thoracic tumours. 1879 St. George's Hasp. 
Rep.VS.. 19s Seven casesofintrathoracic aneurism. iB^SAll- 
biiti's Syst. Pled.Y. 326 ’^Iiitra-tracheal injections of menthol. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., '^Inlratubal, within a tube, as the 
Eustachian or the Fallopian tube. 1898 Alllnttt'sSyst. Pled. 
V, 27 The occasional intratubal mucous inspissations of acute 
bronchitis. 1838 Thodiciium Urine 245 The presence in the 
urine of ■‘‘intratubular hyaloid casts indicates a chronic 
disease of the kidneys. 1881 Watson in yntl. Lin. Soc. 
XV. No. 85. 261 Slightly nicked by the '‘‘intraumbilical 
furrow. 1886 Edin. Rev. July 15 The telephone is coming 
more and more into use for short distances and “intra- 
urban communications. 1B87 Syd. Soc, Lex., ^Intra-we- 
ihral. 1898 J_. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 362 He 
comes to me in June with an intra-urethral ulcer. 1837 
Bullock Caeeaux’ Plidmfl 57 The neck . • in its “intra- 
vaginal portion. 1866 Treas, Bot., *Jntravalvular, placed 
TViuiio valves, as the dissepinaents of many crucifers. i88y 


Syd. Soc. Le.v., 'Intravesical. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. | 
IV. 43S It [a stone in the ureter] may be arrested by the 
n allow intiavesical poition. _ _ | 

2 . Prefixed to sbs., foimiiig adjs., with the sense 

‘ Situated, occiining, earned on, etc. within . . • ’ ; 
as intra-siation. (Cf. Anti- 4, IsTEii- 5.) j 

1888 Pall Plait G. 9 May 4/1 Better niechanic.Tl appliances j 
foi coupling and uncoupling waggons, iinpioved methods of 1 
working intra-station traffic. 1 

3 . Prefi.xed, in adverbial relation, to nouns of | 
action, as in intra-suseeption, the action of taking 
into its own substance tcf. iniiisstiscepiioii). 

1666 J. Smith Old Age 160 Parts of the Body, .noinished 
by the intra susception of enlivened aliment, j 

Intra-abdominal to Intracephalic ; see ! 
above in Intba- pref. 1 

f Intra'cer. Obs. rare. [f. Ik- + Tkacer, I 
after L. investigator'^ One who searciies into any- 1 
thing. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) VI, 359 Alured a sifter of alme.s 
, . the intracer [invest igator\ of ai tes not kno wen. 1 

Intracerebral: see Intra- j 
Intraclitellian (-klite-lian), a. {sb.) Zool. 

[f. mod.L. IntracUtellidni , f. intra within -f Cli- 
TELLDM.] Belonging to that division of Eaith- 
worms in which the male genital apertures are 
situated within the clitellum or thickened band, 
b. as sb. An earthworm of this division. 

1888 F. E. Beddard in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 6B3/2 Peirier 
divided eai thworms into three groups : — (i) PrechCellians . . ; 

(2) IntracUtellians .. where the male pores aie within the 
clitellum ; and (3) PostcUtellians. 

So liitraclitelline (-klitedain) a., situated within 
the clitellum. 

Intracloacal, -continental, -cosmical, etc. ; 
see Intra- pref. 

Intracranial (-ki?>-nial), a. [f. Intka- i -i- 
cranium skull ; cf. cranial.'] Situated or occurring 
within the cranium or skull. j 

184^-9X000 Cycl. Anat. IV. 509/1 A sensation is e-vcited, 
provided the intracianial portion of it [the brain] be in a 
normal state. 1878 A. Hamilton Nerv. Dis. 35 The other 
aiises fiom some intiacranial cause. 

Intractability (intitesktabiliti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality of being intiactable; in- 
ti actableness : a. of persons or animals. 

1379 Fenton GuicciaixL i. (1599) 17 Virginio, to whose in- 
ti actabilltie and obstinacie, he lefeired the chief occasion of 
all these disorders. 1816 J. Scott Pis. Pan's (ed. 5) p. xlx, 

It is not to_ be legretted . . that something of intiaclability 
should mtmifest itself. xBgo ‘ L. Falconer" Ixe i. (1891 ) 

33 The incapacity of the teachers or the intiactability of the 
pupils. 

b. Of things, 1 

1738 Warburton Din. Legal, ii. App., Wks. 1811 II. 219 ' 
The grea/er portions of the physical system may, fiom the 
intractability of Matter, be subject to some inconsidei able 
irregulaiities. 1828 W. Sewell O.xf. Price Ess. 5 Bairen- 
ness and intractability of soil. 1879 George's Hasp. 
Rep. IX, 588 His observation as to the intractahilitj' of 
advanced laryngeal phthisis. 

Intractable (intrm-ktab’l), a. isbi) [ad. L. 
intractdhil-is, f. 2 >z-(In- 3) -p tractabilis Tractable: 
cf. F. intractable f 1 5th c.).] Not tractable. 

1 . Of persons and animals : Not to be guided ; 
not manageable or docile ; uncontrollable ; refrac- 
tory, stubborn. 

. IS 4 S Exp. Dcin. i. 14 b, Preseniing the good and 
iuste a lyue, and the intractable and incurable to suppresse 
them. 1348 Hooper Declar. 10 Commandm, Pref., They 
were a stiff-necked people, and intractable. 1579 Fenton 
Gniceiard, i. (1599) 22 Ferdinand was not intractable to this 
marriage. 1769 Robertson Ckas. V, ix. (1796) III. 149 
They . . found Charles more haughty and intractable than 
before. 1837 M- Donovan Dorn. Econ. II. 117 Tlie Dshik- 
ketaei, or Wild Mule, .is a timid animal, yet indocile and 
intractable. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 84 He con- 
voked a second P.wliament, and found it more intractable 
than the finst. 1878 Dowden Studies Lit. 162 Lesson after 
lesson of experience was wasted upon his intractable will. 

2 . Of things ; Not to be maniptilated, wrought, 
or brought into any desired condition ; not easily 
treated or dealt with ; resisting treatment or effort, 

1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (i6s8) 152 The teeth of those 
elephants, .are so smooth and hard as they seem intractable. 
1736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. {1760) I. 148 Its iion is. so hard 
and intractable in the fire, that, without some other iron 
ore, it cannot be brought to a fusion. 1774 Warton Hist. 
Eng. Poetry I. i. 2 A language extiemely barbarous, ine- 
gular and intractable. 1861 Tulloch Eng. Punt. i. 73 
Lands.. of a boggy, intractable character. 1899 Arnold 
White PJofltm Jeco'-a. gj She acquired the disease in a 
peculiarly intractable form. 

B. sb. An unmanageable person. 

1549 Latimer 3rd Senn. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 77 There 
shall be intractabiles, that wil whympe and whine. 1883 
Spectator i Sept., If they refuse, opinion wW punish them 
as Intractables. 

Hence lutra'ctatolemess, the quality of being 
intractable ; intractability. Intra'ctably adv., in 
an intractable manner. 

1664 H. More PTyst. httq. 242 The halting of the House 
. . and his con tumacy and intractablenes.s. 1802 Paley Nat. 
Theol. V. _§ r (1819) 50 To expose some intractablenes.s and 
imperfection in the materials. _ 1824 Landor Imag. Coiw. 
Wk.s. 1846 I. 23 When the leading stag, .is intractably wild 
, . he ought to be hamstrung, i860 Mill Repr. Govt. (1865) 
2i/i The impediments opposed to the most salutary publjc 


improvements by the ignorance, the indlffeietice, the intravt- 
.ableness, the peiveise obstinacy of a people. 

t Intra'Cted, //A a. Obs. [l. L. intracl-us, 
intrahere to drag along k-EDl j the sense is con- 
formed to In adv ] Diawn in ; retiacted inw.aids. 

1384 Hudson Du Bartas' ’Judith iii. 229 Fostied on that 
burning sand, With hot intracted tongue, and sonken eeti. 
Illtractile (intice'ktil, -ail), «. rare. [In- 3.] 
tl. No! tractile; incapable of being drawn out 
in length ; not ductile. Obs. 

1626 Bacon .Sylva §§ Ssg-xjo The Consistences of Bodies are 
very chuer-, . . Flexible, Inflexible ; Tiactile, or to be diawne 
forth in length, Intiactile ; Poious, Solid. 

2. = Intractable a. 2. 

1880 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 Poor intractlle clajs, wi ought 
by tillage excessive in iLs cost and haz.aidous in its letuin. 

t Intra’ctive, a. Obs. rare—°. [1. In- 3 + L. 
tract-, ppl. stem of trahere to draw -f- -lYE. Cf, 
attraciive.] = Intractable a. 

1623 CocicERAM II, Stubborne, Iniractiue. 

Intraeystic, etc. : see Intra- pref. 
f Intra'de. Ohs. [a. F. intradc (Rabelais, 

I (5th c.), ad. Sp. inhada-. see next and -ade.] = 
Inteado 2 . 

1636 Hcvlin Sin-v. France 182 His iutiaJe about 6000 
crowns a year. 

tlsitra'do. Obs. [ad. Sp. gzzA'p:/*!: entry = late 
L. iiiirdta entry (Du Cange), f. L. inlrdre to enter : 
see Estrada and -ado 2 .] 

1. A formal entry. 

1656 Blount Glossogr.,Intrado or Entrado, an income or 
yeerly revenue; also an entrance. 1663 Sir T. PIerberp 
Trav. (1677) gS With gieat Pomp he made his Intrado into 
Agra. 1716 Genii. Insinicted (ed. 6) i. 117 Now my Lady 
makes her Intrado, and begins the great Woik of the Day. 

2. Income ; revenue. 

1640 H. Parker Case Ship Money 16 His ordinary private 
rights, and intradoes. 1632-62 Heylin Cosmogr. iii. (1673) 
38/2 The Intrado of the Crown must needs amount con- 
stantly to a Million and a half yearly if it weie not more. 
1672 W. DE ’BscvcMfCE. Interest Eng, Dutch War 18 Their 
Intrado would never support their 01 dinary charges. 

3. An entering upon (any business). 

1654 H. L’Estrange Chas, I (1655) 122 The earl finding 
the intrado of bis negotiation like to come to nothing . . 
returned home. 

Intrados (inlr^‘'d(is). Arch. [a. F. intrados, 
f. L. intid within a F. dos the back.] The lower 
or interior curve of an arch ; esp. the lower curve 
of the voussoirs or stones which immediately form 
the arch. Cf. Extrados. 

1772 C. Hutton Bridges iii, The relations between their 
intiados and extiados. i823_ P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 
283 Design of a bridge in which the intrados is the arc of a 
circle. 1879 Sir G. Scott Lect. Archil, 11 . 141 We have 
hitherto supposed our aiches to be of moderate depth from 
extiados, or outer line, to intrados, or inner line. 

1 Intra-ecclesiastical, etc. : see Intra- pref, 
j Intrafoliaceous (-fd''‘li|i?*’j3s), a. Bot. [f. 

I Intra- I - fL./p/fi/OT leaf : see Foliaceous.] Situ- 
' ated on the inner side of a leaf. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. in, xvi. (1765) 210 Stipula: . . Intva- 
I foliaceous, on the Inside of the Leaves, in Ficus and Mortis. 

I 1870 Bentley Bat. 171 If such stipules cohere, .so as to foim 
I a sheath which encircles the stem above the leaf, they form 
what is termed an ochrea or intrafoliaceous stipule. 

Intragj^al, -hepatic, etc. : see Intra- pref. 
tintraict, -trait, obs. ff. Entreat v., to treat. 
I58B A; King tr. Canisiiis’ Caiech. 1B4 It war ane lang 
! thing to intraict now sewerallie of tliir gifts. 

Intrail(e, intral, intrel, obs. ff. Entrail. 
Intra-iraperial, -lamellar, -laryngeal, 
-ligamentous, etc. : see Intra- pref. 
Intralohular (inlralp'bi?21aj), a. Anat. [f. 
Intra- i a Lobdle ; cf. lobular 1] Situated or oc- 
curring within the lobes of an organ or structure. 
Intralobular bile-vessels, the biliary capillaries. 

1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat. III. 172 '2 The Intralobular 
veins pour their current into the sublobular veins. i88t 
Mivart Cat iSSThe blood, .collects in the commencements 
of the hepatic vein, which are called iiitialobulai veins. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intralobular bile-vessels. 

Intralocular, -mandibular, -medullary, 
-mercurial, etc. : see Ihtha- pref . 
Intramolecular (-m£ile-kijaa.i), a._ [Intra- 
I.] Situated, existing, or occurring within a mole- 
cule or the molecules of a body or substance. 

1884 A. JPAysx'Etx.Princ.Physlcsxlu. 323 Intramolecular work 
[is] done within each several molecule [in the]pioduction of 
I intramolecular vibiations. 1883 Good ale Phys. Bot. (iSga) 

I 371 The chemical processes which cause the production and 
evolution of caibonic acid in the absence of free oxygen 
are grouped by Pfiuger under the term intramolecular 
re/piratioii. 1893 Ball Story 0/ Sun z6i T’he lapidity 
with which these uitra-molecular oscillations are effected. 

Intramontane, etc. : see Intra- pref. 
Intramuudane (-mzi'ndFm), a. [L Intra- i 
■f L. viund-ns world : cf. mundane.] Situated or 
existing within the world (i. e. this woild, or the 
material or created world). 

1839 Bailey Fesins xxxiil. (1852) 542 Like a bolt Of 
thunder forged in intramundane air. 1894 Thinker VI. 
348 The intramundane cause of the uncreated world. 

Intramural (intramiuoTal), a. [f. Intra- i 
A L. mur-us wall : cf. mural, also in same sense, 
late L. intrdniurdnus,'] 
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INTRAPETIOLARY, 


1. Situated, existing, or perfoimed within the 
walls of a city or building. 

1846 Grote Greece ii. ii. II. 343 That e.xpansion of the 
social and political feelings to svhich protected intra-muval 
residence and increased numbers gave birth. 1868 M. 
Pattison Academ. Org-. v. 316 If any proof could convince 
the advocates of intramuial residence of the futility of 
‘college discipline’. 1881 Macni. Mag. Feb. 299 The 
practice of intrammal interment which made the family 
health almost literally a tombstone. 

2. Altai., Path., and Biol. Situated within the ^ 
sitbstance of the wall of a hollow organ, or of a cell. 1 

iSyp Si. George's d/oi/i. Rep. IX. 455 An intiamural | 
fibroid discovered; eigot administered. 1884 Bowcr & 
Scott De Bary's Phancr. 206 Since the intra-iiuiral glands, 

. .when regarded purely histologically, aie meiely a .special 
case of schirogenetic secietory cavities in the epidermis. 

Intramuscular, -nasal -. see Intra- pref. 
Intrance, obs. fouu of Entbancb. 
Intra'neotlS, a. rare. [f. late L. intrdneiis 
that is wilhin, inner (Cassiodorus) ; cf. cxtratieoiis.'\ 
That is within ; internal. 

1656 Blount Clos.\ogr., Intraiieous, .. that is within, in- 
ward. 1864 A. Luton roN Leg. Edinburgh (18861S6 

Money, commonly said to be e.vtianeous, is often so far in 
its influences intianeous, that it changes the feelings and 
motives. 

Intran(iriillity(intra 2 qkwi-li'li'i. [In- 3.] Lack 
of tranquillity ; inquietude; restlessness. 

1689-go Tumplc Ess., Health Long Life Whs. 1731 I. 
aS_2 To relieve that Intianqulllity which attends most 
Diseases. 1710 Ace. Last Distemper Tom Whigg i. 3 He 
lived not far from Westminster Abbey, within hearing of the 
clioir, which perhaps did not a little contribute to his In- 
ti anquillity. j 

Xntranscalency (intranskt"‘'lensi). [f. next : 
see -ENCY.] Impeiviousness to heat. 

1864 E- Feankland in Philos. Mag. Ser. iv. XXVII. 334 
This extraordinary Intranscalency of aqueous vapour to rays 
issuing from water has been conclusively proved by Tyndall. 

Intranscalent (intransk,?’ lent), a. [f. In - 3 
-f Transcalent ; afier iransparent.] Impervious 
td heat. 

1846 Worcester cites Turner. 1861 E. FRANitLANO in 
Jrni. Cheni. Soc. XIV, 113 Water is intranscalent to rays 
of obscure heat. 

Intransferable (intramsffirab’l, iutransfa-r- 
ab’l), a. [In- 3.] Not transferable ; incapable of 
being transferred. j 

1833 Miss SHEt'PAltD Ch. Auchesier v\\\. (1873) 32 Tfie ' 
power they possess — innate, unalienable, intransferable — of 
suffering all they feel. 1863 Pall Mall G. 24 Nov. 10 1 
Selection of hymns with intransferable tunes for Church | 
use. aiSgS J. Cairo Fundamental Ideas Christianity 
(1899)11. _xy. 131 The moral acts ofeach involving a personal 
responsibility intransferable to the other, 

Intransferrible (intransfa-rlb’l), a. [f. In- 3 
-f- Transperrible : cf. inferriblei] = prec. 

*873 H. Rogers Orig. Bible v\\\. (1878) 267 Its chief excel- 
lences are in that case intransferrible. 

Intransfo-rmable, a. [In- 3.] Not trans- 
formable ; incapable of transformation. 

1887 J. Sui.Ly in Mind Jan. ii8 The transformable gives 
place to the intransformable. 

IntreinsfXL'Sible, a. rare. Also -able. [In- 3.] 
That cannot be transfused. 

1804 Anna Seward Mein. Danuin 209 The perhaps in- 
transfusable felicities of verbal e.xpression. 
Intransgressible(,intransgre-Sib’l).a. [In- 3.] 
That canuot or may not be transgressed. 

1603 Holland Plutarch' s Mor. 1049 That Fatall destinle 
is a divine reason or sentence intransgressible and inevit- 
able. 1837 Chamh. Jrnl. 22 July 206 It was the well-nigh 
intransgressible law of the amphitheatre. 

tlntra‘nsible,d:. Obs.rare-^. [ad. late L. z«- 
transibilis impassable, f. in- (In- 3) -f *lransilnlis, 
f. transire to pass away.] That cannot be passed 
over. Hence + In.tra’nsi'bly adv., impassably. 

1634 ViLVAiN Theorem. Theol. ii. 63 The term of life is 
intransibly fi.xd. 

t Intra’nsient, d!. Obs. [In- 3.] Not passing 
over ; not passing to another by succession. 

1630 R, Hollingworth Exerc, Usurped Powers i The 
peoples constitution of their Governors may. .be individual!, 
or intiansient, as hr those Kiiigdonies, or States which are 
called.. Elective. 1637783 Evisi.yn Hist. Relig. (1850) I. 
221 His [God’s] . . essential properties . . ai-e iiitransient and 
incommunicable. 1717 Killinueck Serin, v. 93 This man, 
because lie continiieth for ever, hath an unchangeable 
aTTapd^arov 'lepaavoriv, an iiitransient, an indefeasible 
Priesthood. 

Intransigence (intiamsidgras). [f. as next: 
see -ENCE.] ^next. 

iBBzSat. Rev. 19 Aug. 255/2 Such tyranny ,. was .almost 
wholly due to the stubborn intransigence of the Italian 
revolutionists. 

Intransigency (intra'nsidgensi). [f. next: 
see -ENCY.] The quality of being intransigent; 
uncompromising hostility ; irreconcilabilitjn 
1890 Bp. Stubbs Primary Charge 49 The intransigency 
of the one party forced the_ conservatism of the other into 
an attitude of inflexible resistance. 

Intransigent (intra‘nsid. 5 ent'i, a. and j/;. Also 
-eaut. [a. F. intransigeant (giitiaiizi,: 5 ah') in 
Littre Suppl,, from Sp. los intransigentes, applied 
to the party of the Extreme Left in the Spanish 
Cortes, and in 1873-74 to the extreme Republicans 
in Spain j f. L, in- (In- 3) -f transigeni-eni, pr. pple. 


of transigere to come to an understanding, f. traits 
across 4 - agere to act. Also used in F. spelling.] 

A. adj. That refuses to come to terms or make 

any compromise (in politics) ; uncompromising, 
irreconcilable. I 

a. 1883 Guardian 18 Apr. 554/2 He saw the moderate , 
portion of the Republican party submerged by the advancing 
tide of tntransigeant radicah-srn. 1893 Nation (N. Y.) 6 July 
6/1 Richter and his fiTeiid.s . . have always been as intran- 
sigeant as Liebknecht and his associates. 1899 Daily A’ews 
5 July 8/3 The President is as intransigeant as ever on the 
franchise question. . _ 

fi. 1881 Daily News 23 Dec. 5/5 The intransigent attitude 
of the Judge.s [who opposed alteiiiig the sj’steni of judicial 
vacations]. 1894 Speaker 14 July 44/2 Christian XVI. is a 
king of intransigent piinciples, a king with a faith in his 
providential mission ; zealous, rigid, nairovv, 

B. sb. An irreconcilable (in politics) ; an un-, 
compromising Republican. 

1879 M. Pattison Milton xi. 122 The party of aiiti- 
Oliveiian republicans, the Intransigentes, became one of tlie 
greatest difficulties of the Government. 1883 ig/// Cent. 
Sept. 539 It is quite right to have an eye over the Intran- 
sigeants and the Royalists. 1899 Q. Rev. Oct. 514 Certain 
of tlie Intransigents, .are averse to a reconciliation between 
Italy and the Papal See. 

Hence lutra'usig'ejitism, the principles of in- 
transigents. Intra-usig’entist, an intransigent. 

1882 Gqr.nw. S.mitii in Pop. Set. Monthly XX. 757 Com- 
munism, intransigentism, and nihilism are not well repre- 
sented in scientific reunions. 1893 — JZss. 2 Satanism 
manifests itself in different counti'ies under various forms 
and names, such as Nihilism, Intransigentism, Petrolean 
Cointnunism. 1898 Daily News ii Mar. 5/3 The only real 
enemy the Progressive cause has to fear is a spirit of intole- 
rance and intransigentism within its own ranks. 

Intransitable (intramsitabT), a. rare. [f. In- 3 
+ Transit + -able.] Unavailable for transit. 
i88g Times 24 Dec. 5/2 Its lands are tropical, .and there 
is a gigantic, often intransitable, river system. 

Intransitive (intra-nsitiv), n. {sb.) [ad. L. 
intransitivus not passing over (Priscian), f. in- 
(In- 3) -J- trans-ire to pass over. Cf. F. iiitransitif] 

1. Gram. Of verbs and their construction : Ex- 
pressing action which does not pass over to an 
object ; not taking a direct object. (See Transi- 
tive, Neuter.) 

1612 Drinsi.ev Lnd. Lit. 129 This Verhe Sam es, is a Vevbe 
Substantiue intransitiue, not a transitiue; and therefore will 
haue such case after it as it hath before it. /21638 Mede 
A post. Latter Times n. i. Wks. (1672) iii, 673 The synta.x of 
the words in the Gieekis uncapahle of such an intransitive 
construction. 17H J. Greenwood Eng. Gram. 154 Those 
verbs whose action does not pass on any other Thing, are 
called Intransitive. 1861 Mason Eng. Cram. § 177 Many 
verbs which denote actions are used sometimes as transitive, 
sometimes as intransitive verbs. 

b. as sb. An intransitive verb. 

1824 L. Murray Gram. (ed. 5) I. 108 Verbs neuter- 
may propeily be denominated intransitives, because the 
I effect is confined within the subject, and does not pass over 
I to any object : as, ‘ I sit, he lives, they sleep ’. 

I 2. That does not pass on to another person, or 
beyond certain limits (specified or implied), rare. 
41641 Bp. Mountagu Acts P Mon. (1642) 129 So is that 
j Righteousnes.se indefatible [? indefectible], and intransitive 
' to any other State. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissnas. Popery i.i. 

' II. vi. (R.), And then it is for the image sake, and so far is 
intransitive; but whatever is paid more to the image is 
transitive, and passes furtlier. 1780 Bentham Princ. Legist. 
vii. § 13. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (1860) I. 29 The mysticism . 
of St. Bernard, .the intransitive mysticism of the cloister. 
Hence lutra'nsitively, in an intransitive manner. 
0:1638 Mede Apost. Latter Times \\. i. Wks. 11672) iii. 
675 It is usually translated intransitively, with reference to 
the persons expressed in the former verse. 1656 Jeanes 
Fidn. Christ 32 Saith Eckard, the divine properties are 
communicated to the humanity, not transitively, but intran- 
sitively. 1762 Lowth Eng. Cram. (1838J 49 note. The dif- 
ference between Verbs absolutelj' neuter and intransitively 
active is not always clear. 1884 New Eng, Diet. Introd, 19, 

In transitu : see In Lot. prep. 
Intranslatable (inirausL^-tab’l), a. [In- 3 .] 
Thai cannot be translated ; untranslatable. 

i6go Locice Hum. Utui. iii. v. § 8 ?narg.. The intranslat- 
able Words of divers Languages, i860 Adler Fanriet's 
Prov. Poetry xviii. 420 A number of pieces intiansiatable . . 
on account of their unbounded licentiousness. 

Intransmissible (intransmi-sib’l),«. [In- 3.] 
Not transmissible ; that cannot be transmitted. 

1636 Jeanes Fuln. Christ 48 An intransmissible Priest- 
hood, which passeth not from one unto another. 1837 
Lockhart Scott Ixiv, The_ greatly higher hut intransmis- 
sible rank of a Privy-Couiicillor. 
Intransmutable(inticinsmi«-tab’l),(3!. [In- 3.] 
Not transmutable ; that cannot be transmuted into 
something else; unchangeable. Hence Intrans- 
iniitabi'lity, nnchangeableuess. 

1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 89 Some of the most learn’d 
and experienc’d Chymists do affirm Quick-silver to be in- 
transmutable. 1692 — Dissol. World iii. v. (1732I 387 This 
Fixedness and Intiansmutability of Principles secures the 
Universe from Dissolution. 1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 
139 Were coloirr in the atoms themselves, says Lucretius, 
it would he as intransmutable as they aie. 

t Intraaisna’table, a. Obs. [ad. med.L. iti- 
iransnatdliilis, f. in- (In- 3) + framnatd-re to swim 
across ; cf. natdbilis, f. natdre to swim.] That can- 
not be swum across. 

c 1430 tr. De Imitatione ill. xv. 83 0 weight unmeasur- 
able, o see intransnatable. 


Intranspai’ent (intranspea-rrat), a. [In- 3.] 
Not tiansparent ; incapable of being seen through. 

1842 PRiciitKD Nat. Hist. Man 100 The cortical part 
appealed in both almost equally thick and intransparent. 

Intrant (imti-int), sb. and a. Chiefly Sc. .See 
also Entrant, [ad. L. intrani-em, pi-, pple. of 
intrdre to enter.] 

A. sb. 1. One who enters : a. One who comes 
in, as into a room ; an incomer {rare). 

1663 S IR G. IMacicenzie Stoicaxx. (.ifiSsl 162 That 

curious Painter ; who having drawn an excellent face, .did 
thereafter- dash it afresh upon the suggestion of each 
intrant, a 1834 Collridge Lit. Rem. (r838) III. 275 A plea- 
sure garden, in which the intrants having presented their 
symholum portee . . walk at large. 

b. One who enters a college or institution, or an 
association or body. 

1560 in Spottrswood Hid. Ch. Scot. in. (1677) ^^3 I'he 
Beddale shall have for his stipend 2J. Scots, ofeverj' Intrant 
and Sirppo.st of the University. 1831 Sir W. Hamilion 
Discuss. (1852) 427 The ‘ E.xcerpta Statutorum’ which the 
intrant receives at matriculation. 1839 Masson Milton I. 
87 The school in which the intrant had been previously 
educated is specified. 1879 Gladstone Gleanings VII. 202 
The door was barred against Intrants, and there was conse- 
quently no sricces.sIon to maintain the school, 
e. One who enters into holy orders. 

1637-30 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) ig Some, .did afterwards 
compell Ministers and intrarrts to subsci-yve to the veiie 
contrail Conclusions. 1730 IVodrow Corr. (1843) HI. 466 
We have much reason to pray earnestly for intrants to the 
miiri.stiy. 1761-2 Hume Hist. England WW. (1S06) IV. 120 
A new oath was arbitrarily imposed on intrants, by which 
thej' swore to observe the articles of Perth, and submit to 
the liturgy and canons. 

d. One who makes legal entry ; one who enters 
into the possession of land, etc. 

1592 Sc. Acts fas. VI (i8t4) HI. 623/2 Qulrtlk pen.sioirii 
wes disponit..to the saitl willianre for all the dayrs of his 
lyftyme be piovtsroun furth of )re court of Rome, con- 
sent of the intrant. 1880 Muirhe.ad Ulpian i. § 21 Nor 
is such a gift valid if introduced between two institutions, 
and both the heirs enter ; but it was, according to the old 
rule, if the sole intrant was the heir first instituted. 

1 2. Formerly, in the University of St. Andrews ; 
a student chosen by each nation for the election of 
the Rector. Obs. 

1806 Forsyth Beauties Scot. IV. 92 Each nation [of the 
university of St. Andrews] choose.s an intrant, and the four 
intrants name the rector. 1819 T. Mi-Crie Melville I. iv. 
213 These elected annually four intrairts or electors by 
whom the rector was chosen. 

B. adj. Entering; that enters. 

1828 Webster, Intrant, entering, penetrating. 

Intranuclear: see Intra- 
Iixtra-ocular (intraip’ki/na.i), a. [f. Intra- i 
- f L. ocnl-tis eye: cf. ocnlar.)^ Situated or occur- 
ring within the eyeball. (In quot. 1826 erron. used 
for'lNTEROCULAR.) 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniomol. IV. 313 6Ve;/r/«nAr. .Inti-a- 
ociilar,. when placed iir the space between the eyes. 1872 
D.yrwin Emotions vi. 160 During violent exphation the 
intia-oculai . .vessels of the eye are all affected in two ways. 
1879 St. George’s Hosp. Rep. IX. 492 The usefulness of the 
left eye was Irreparably destroyed by intraocular hEemor- 
rhage. 

Intra- oral, -osseous, -oval, -ovarian, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

flntra’p, jA [f. zWra/, Entrat t;.] An 

act of entrapping ; a stratagem . 

1530 W. Lynne tr. Carton's Cron. 113 Bellisarius, enclos- 
yng in Wittichus by an intrap, toke him. 

Intrap, obs. form of Entrap v . 

Intraparietal (Imtrapar3i-Aal),«. [f. Intra- i 
H- L. pariet-em partition-wall : cf parietald\ 

1. ‘ Situated or happening within walls or within 
an inclosure ; shut out from public view’, 

1882 in Annandale Imperial Diet. Suppl. 

2. Anal. ‘ Situated in the substance of the walls 
of an organ ’ {Syd. Soc, Lex.). 

1887 tr-. Heitzmann’ s Anat. Descr. 11. 97 Limited poste- 
riorly by the intra-parietal fissure. 

Intrap arochial, -pelvic, -peritoneal, etc. : 
see Intra- pref. 

Intrapetalous (intrape-talos), a. [f. Intra- i 
-h late h.petal-um Petal + -ous : cf. apeialous, etc,] 

1. Zool. Situated wdthin, or at the inner pait of, 
the petaloid ambulacra of an echinoderm. 

1877 Huxley Anat. Dm. Anim. ix. 574 Others surround 
the outer extremities of the petaloid ambulacra, and ate 
termed peripetalous, or, when they encircle the inner tei mi- 
nations of their ambulacra, intrapetalous. 

2. Bot. Situated within, or on the inner side of, 
the petals of a flower. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Le.v., Intrapetalous, within the petals. 

Illtrapetiolar (intrape-tit/lai), a. Bof. [f. 
Intra- i -t- Petiole : cf. peliolarf] Situated within, 
or on the inner side of, the petiole or leaf-stalk ; 
applied a. to an axillary bud formed immediately 
under the base of the petiole and surrounded by it 
so as not to appear until the leaf has fallen ; b. to 
a stipule, or pair of confluent stipules, between the 
petiole and the axis. Also Intrape'tiolary a. 
(Cooke Man. Bot. Terms 1862 ). 

1864 Webster, Intrapctiolar. 1875 Bennett & Dyer 
Sachs' Bot. 562 In woody plants the axillary buds, .are not 
unfrequently so completely surroimded by the base of the 
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leaf-stalk that they are not visible until the leaf has fallen 
off, as in . .Platanus, &c., and are then called Intrapetiolar 
Buds. 1897 WiLus Flffiuerinjg- Plants II. 330 The stipules 
..stand, .between the petiole and the a.vis {iutraj/etiolar). 

Intraphilosoph-ic, -plantar, -pleural, 
-polar, -protoplasmic, -pulmonary, -rec- 
ta], -retinal: see Iktixa- p-ef, 
lutrarious (intrea'rias), a. rare. [f. late L. hi- 
trari-tis (f. intro, within + -dri-tts, -aby) + -ous. 
Cf. F. intraire.'\ (See quot.) 

t8ss hlAYNE E-vj/os. Lex., luiraritts, applied by L. C. 
Richard to the embryo, when it is contained in the albu- 
men : intraiiou.s. 

t lutraru-pt, a. Obs. [var. of Intebkttpt, with 
confusion of prefixes : cf. It. intrarompere to inter- 
rupt (Florio, l 6 ll ).3 =lNTEBaurTED. 
c 1440 Partonopc 5600 Hit shall be intrarupt for me. 

Intraseptal (intrase-ptal), a. [f. Intba- i + 
L. sept-nm partition + -AL.] Situated within a 
septum or partition ; said esp. of the chambers en- 
closed by each pair of mesenteries in Anthosoa. 

1888 Rollfston & Jackson Ani'm. Life 725 When the 
mesenteries [in Aiit!tozc>a'[ai.s. paired, the two members of 
every pair inclose a space which is known as intra-septal, 
the spaces between adjacent pairs being termed inter-septal. 

Intraserous, -spinal, -station, etc. : see 
Intba- pref. 

t Intra-ste, v. Ohs. [f. In adv. + trast, Tbust.] 
trans. To trust in. (Perh. to be read as two words.) 

c 1460 Towneley Mysi. xxv, 182, I byd the noght abaste, 
bot boldly make you bowne, With toyles that ye intraste, 
And dyng that dastard downe. 
lutrastitial (intrasti'JUl), a. Phys. [From in- 
terstitial with intentional change of prefix.] Oc- 
curring within the xrltimate microscopical cells or 
fibres which compose an organ. 

1873 T. H. Green Tntrod. Pathol, (.ed. 2) 55 These two 
processes . . go_ hand in hand together, the interstitial in- 
filtration inducing the intrastitial degeneration. 

lutrastromal, -ausceptiou, -taraal, etc.; 
see Intba- pref. 

tl'ntrat. Ohs. [a. L. intrat ‘(he) enters’, 
3rd sing. pres. ind. of inirdre to enter. Cf, exit.'] 
An entrance of a character upon the stage. 

a 1652 J. Surrn Set. Disc. vi. 300 Exits_ and intrats upon 
this prophetical stage being made.. in an invisible manner, 
tl'ntrate. Obs. [var. of Entb-YTE: cf. It. 
enlrata income, and Inteado.] Income, revenue. 

1338 Starkcy England ti. ii. 1S6 To make a rekenyng and 
count, .of al hy.s inirate, rentys, and reuenewys. 

Intrateliurio (-telTwrik), a. Geol. [f. In- 
tba- I +L, tell us, tellur-em earth (cf. telluric'). 

Anglicized immediately from Ger. intratellurhch, Rosen- 
busefi Ulikrask. Physiegr, Mineral, (ed. 3} II. 8 .j 
Occurring, taking place, or formed in the interior 
of the earth; hypogene; intratelluric penod, a 
period or stage of crystallization, etc,, passed under 
the surface of the earth. 

_ 1889 Paiure 17 Jan. 27^/2 After their slow development 
in the magma during an tntra-teUuric period. 

Intraterritorial, -thecal, -thoracic, -tra- 
cheal, etc. : see Intba- pref. 

Intratropical (-trp-pikal), a. [Intba- i.] 
Situated or occurring within the tropics; =Inteb- 
TEoriCAL, Tbopicau. 

_ 1811 Edin. Rev. XIX. 184 The Cerealiaare not cultivated 
in the ultra- tropical part of Me.xico. 1880 Nature i Jan. 
210/1 During extensive intra-tropical rains. 

Intratubal, -umbilical: see Intba- 
Intrauuee, obs. form of Entrance sb. 
lutra-urban, -urethral: see Intba- 
Iixtra-uterine (intraiywterin, -sin), a. [f. 

Intba- i -i- L. uterus : cf. nierhiei] ' Situated, 
occurring, or passed within the uterus or womb ; 
relating to this stage of an animal’s life. 

. x83S"8 Todd Cycl, Anat. I. 69/2 In the early periods of 
intra-uterine life. 1862 H. Spencer Eirsi Princ. 11. .xii. § 93 
(187s) 279 An jiitra-uteiine biography beginning with him 
as a microscopic germ. 

Intravagiual, -■valvular : see Intba- pref. 
Intravasation (intrtewasJ'-Jan). Path. [f. 

Intba- , after Extbavasation.] The entrance into 
vessels of matters formed in the surrounding tissues. 

1674 C. Goodall Coll. Physic, find. (1676) 82 What is 
said of extravasation and intravasation in deaths approaches. 
1887 Ltx.y luitaviisdiioti, the entrance of pus or 

other morbid product into a blood-vessel or a lymphatic 
through an apeiture made in it by an abscess or an ulcer. 

IlLtravaSCTllar (-vm-skizaai), a. Anat. and 
Path. [f. Inte.y- I -h L. vascul-um vessel : cf. vas- 
cular.'] Situated or occurring within a vessel of 
an aninaal or plant, esp. within a blood-vessel. 
(In quot. 1876 app. erron. for Inteevasoolab.) 

1876 tr. tVagner's Gen. Pathol, 154 The .spleen, liver, and 
marrow of bones contained cinnabar in the intravascular 
tissue.s at nearly the same time and in equal degrees. 1887 
Syd. Sp. Lex., lutravascnlar dotting, the production of 
a blood-dot within the hlood-vessels. 

Intravenous (intravfnas), a. [f. Intba- i -p 
L, ven-a vein : cf. venous. Cf. F. intraveineux 
(Littrd Stippl.')^ Existing or taking place within 
a vein or the veins. 

1847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat, IV. 102/1 Intra-venous Formations 


are produced by evolution of absoibed elements. 1876 
Harluy Mat. Med. (.ed. 6) no Intiavenous injections of 
ammonia have also been suggested. 1898 P. hlANSoN Trap. 
Diseases viii. 167 They then immunised a horse by intra- 
venous injections of living virulent cultures. 

Hence Intrave'ttoiisly adv. 

1897 AUhidi's Syst. Med. II. 821 When the venom is in- 
travenously introduced there is an extraordinary and imme- 
diate diminution of the white cells. 

Intraventricular (-ventri-ldtzlaj), a. Anat. 
[f. Intba- i -t- L. ventricnl-us . -um Venteicle ; 
cf. ventricular^] Situated or contained within a 
ventricle of the brain or heart. 

i88z Pop. Sci. Monthly XXll. 173 The intraventricular 
portion of the left corpus striatum. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex,, 
Intraventricular fluid, the fluid contained within the ven- 
tricles of the brain or heart. 

Illtraversable (intrm-vaisabT), a. [In- ti.J 
That cannot be traversed or ciossed. 

1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 442 It is then shut up as 
a sea-port by hitraversable gulfs of ice. 

t Intra-verse, v. Obs. [? f. In- 2 + Tea verse 
V.] thins. ?To cross, intersperse. 

_ 1607 WALrstNGTON Opt. Gloss Pref. (1664) 15 That I should 
intraverse, and interlard my speeches with Irvely concerts. 

Intrav6*rtebrate, a. Zool. rarc—°. [ad. 
mod.L. intrdvertebrdlus, used by Geoffrey St. 
Hilaire as below: see Intba- and Vebtebb.vte.] 
Having an internal bony skeleton ; = Vebtebeate. 
Also IntraveTtebrated a. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Intravcrlcbratus, applied by 
Geqfl’rey St. -Hilaire, who restores to a similar type of or- 
gariizatroii the articulated and the vertebrated animals, to 
those having their osseotts covering within the body, in dis- 
tinction from those in which it is exterior; intravertebrated. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Intravertebrate. 

Intravesical, -vitelline, -xylary ; see 
IntR-A- pref. 

f In tray * 1 , obs. f. Entiiail v., to entwine. 
Hence Intrayling j 6 y 5 /. a. 

« 1348 Hall C/imz., VIII 7-^ The pyllers wrapped in 

a wrethe of golde curiously wroughte and intrayled. 1632 
Wither dffrfn P 4 zAw-. Wks. (1633)621 In those faire curled 
snares They are hampred unawares ; And compeld to sweare 
a duty To her sweet inti-ayling beauty. 

I'utrayle, obs. form of Entbail sb^ 

ci^Ofi Promp. Parv. 262/2 Intrayle, or yssu of a dede 
beeste, iniesii\ii\uin, et alia infra in issu. 

■)- Intray ‘n, obs. f. Entbain v^, to draw on or in. 
1605 Sylvester Du Bartas ii._ lit. iv. Captaines 379 Still 
faiiiingso, Till (politick) he hath iii-trayn’d the Foe Right to 
his Ambush. 

Intreague, obs. form of Intbigbe. 
Intreasure, variant of Entbeasuee v. 

Intreat, obs. or arch, form of Entreat. 
t lutrea-'fca'ble, Obs. [ad. F. intraitahle 
(i6th c. in Littre), f, trailer to treat, after L’. in- 
iractdbilis: see Intractable.] That cannot be 
treated with ; inexorable. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Polys (1874) II. 115 _No thynge we 
muse oil deth ; but despyse his furour intietable whiche 
sure shall come. 1314 — Cyt. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 
p. l.xxi, Fearefull is Labour.. a monster intreatable. 1598 
Bernard Teroue, Phonuio in. ii, 420 So intreatable, as that 
you can he appeased neither by piety nor by prayer. 

Intrea’talole, <z.2, obs. f. Ektbeatable, easy to 
be entreated. Intreatance, -treater, -treaty, 
etc., obs, ff. Entbeatance, etc. 

Intredite, obs. form of Interdict. 
lutrel, obs, form of Ekteail sb. 
t Intre-mbled, ppl. a. Obs. rare. [f. In- ^ -h 
Teemble -y -ED 1 ; after OF. entrcmbM ‘ agite 
cqinme par un tremblement ’ (Godef.).] Shaken 
with fear, trembling. So Intre'mbliirg ppl. a. 
(an attempt to conform the word to irembling' . 

1627 Felth.uu Resolves 11. [i.] xiii. (1628) 37 Into what a 
trepjdation of the sortie, does feare decline the Coward? 
how it Downes the head in the intrembled bosoine? [.So 
edd. 1636, 1647, i edd, 1677, 1696 intremhling.] 

t Intreme'ndous, a. Obs. rare. [In- « ] Erron. 
used for : Devoid of fear. 

, 1^59 D- Pell Impr. Sea^zo None, .can be found, .resem- 
bling this mtremendous and fearless creature [the Whalej. 

Intreraet, variant of Entebmete, Obs. 
latreuch (intre-nj), v. [f. In- 1 -)- Trench.] 

1 . trans. To make a trench in; to furrow. 

1734 RH. Hiberniad -g] Intrench’d her Forehead, horrent 
stands her Harr, 1871^ L. STi;rniiN Playgr, Europe vi. 
(1894) 144 Towers of ice intrenched bydeep crevasses. 

2 . Variant of Entrench v., q.v. 
tllltre'lichaut,<z.l Obs.rare-\ [f.lN- 3 -f 

Trenchant a , ; but the passive sense, in Shaks., is 
irregular.] 

1 . Not trenchant or cutting, rare — o. 

2 . Incapable of being cut. 

1603 Shaks. Macb. v. viii, g Thou loosest labour, As easie 
may'st thou the intrenchant Ayre With thy keene Sword 
iiMresse, as make me bleed. 

Intrenchant (intre-njant), a.2 rare-K [f. 
In adv. i or 2 -f- Trenchant : the passive sense is 
irregular.] Cutting in, penetrating. 

18^ Monthly Mag. XXXVH. 37 What fearful 

gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, succeeded to this ! 

Intrencller (intrenjar). rare. [f. Intrench, 
Entrench v, +-eb1 .] One who makes trenches. 


1884 Century Mag. Nov. 102/1 Their fighting redeemed 
well their shortcomings as rntrencheis. 

Intrenching, -ment: seeENTEENCHiNG,-MENT. 
Intrepid (intre'pid), a. [ad. L. intrepid-us, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + trepidus alarmed ; cf. F. intrepide 
(i6th c. in Littre).] Of peisons and personal 
qualities : Fearless ; undaunted ; daring ; brave. 

1697 Drydcn Virg. Al,neidDe.A.Ifl.i, That quality [valour], 
which signifies no more than an intrepid courage. _ Ibid, 
Georg. IV. 122 The two contending Princes . . Intrepid thro’ 
the midst of Danger go. 1738 Gi-ovnit Leonidas i. 214 
Three hundred more compleat th' intrepid band, 1766 
GoLiiSM. Vic. IV. xxviii, ‘ Where, sir, is }-our fortitude?’ re- 
turned my sou with an intr epld voice. 1833 H r. M autineau 
p'r. IVincs y Pol. iii. 42 Is there to be no pride in intrepid 
patriotism? 1834 WisitiUAN Pabiola 11. -xxv. 288 She stood 
intrepid and unmoved before him. 

Intrepidity (intr/pi-dlti). [f. as prec. -i- -ity. 
Cf. F. intrlpidiii (17th c. in Hatz.-Daim.).] The 
quality of being intrepid ; fearlessness ; firmness of 
mind in the presence of danger ; courage, boldness. 

1704 Loud. Gac. No. 4058/2 The Intiepedity of Your 
Admiral. 1764 Reid Inij7iiiy ii. ^ 6- 108 It required an un- 
common degree of philosophtcal intrepidity. 1803 Macicik- 
TOStt Dcf. Peltier Wks. 1846 III. 242 Intrepidity in the 
discharge of pi'ofessional duty is so common a quality at 
the English Bar. 1865 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. xvi. iii. (1872) 
VI. 162 He [Saxe] had perfect intrepidity ; not to be flurried 
by any amount of peril or confusion. 

In'fcrepidly (intie'pidli), adv. [f. Intrepid -t- 
-LY ^.] In an intrepid manner ; fearlessly, boldly. 

<11720 StiFFFiELD (Dk. Buckhm.) IVks. (1753) I. 161 Yet 
Cffisar-, still intrepidly .serene, Goes proudly on, despising 
ii.s, and danger-. 1868 Milman NA 129 Those brothers 
who so intrepidly i-esisted. 1888 A. T. PhiHson Evang. 
Wo-tk vi. 60 Intrepidly iud'rffereut to either compliment or 
censure. 

Intrepidness (intre-pidnds). [f. as jNec. -h 
-NESS.] The quality of being intrepid ; intrepidity. 

1627 Donne Serin, xlvii. 473 No apprehensions of Death 
removed him from his holy iiitrepiclnesse, and religious 
Constancy. 1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. Ixxvii. 432 
You told me, sir, last night, of your intrepidness : I think 
you are the boldest man I ever met with. 

Intres(s, var. of Entress Obs., entrance. 
Intress, var. of Intebess Obs., interest. 

Intrete, -er, obs. forms of Entreat, -eb. 
I‘n-trrangle, [Cf. In-circle.] A tri- 

angle inscribed in a circle or other figuie. 
t IntribU'tion. Obs. rare~°. [ad, L. iniri- 
bntidn-em, from intrilniere to contribute.] 

1656 Bi.ouNr Glossogr., Intribution, contribution or lot- 
mony paid for Lands. 

f I'Zltricable, a. Obs. [a. obs, F. intricable 
(14th c. in Godei.), f. L. type ^intrudhilis, f, in- 
tricare to entangle : see Intricate.] Entangling, 
perplexing ; entangled, intricately involved. 

<T 1540 Eahne.s iVks. (1573) 278/1 Now here haue I aun- 
swei-ed, to an inti-icable_ doubt. 1612 Shelton QhLv, hi. 
yii. 182 They shall remaine captrue, and intangled in the 
intricable amorous net, i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. Democr. 
toRdr._64 A labyrinth of intricable questions, unprofitable 
contentions . . one calls it [School divinity]. 

Intricacy (i-ntrikasi). [f. next : see -acy.] 

1 . The quality or state of being intricate ; com- 
plexity ; complicated or involved condition. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 366 Our .. Method 
wherein we now execute lawes and dispatch, with lesser 
intricacie, the Collections and businesses for the Weale 
publike. Naunton in P'ortcsc. Papers (Camden) 107 

It is a buisines of much intiicasie. 1697 Dryden Viig. 
Georg. (1721) I. Ess, 201 It often puzzles the Reader with 
the Intricacy of its Notions. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 39 
V 3 The modern Tragedy excels that of (Greece and Rome, 
in the Intricacy and Disposition of the Fable. 1753 Ho- 
garth / 1 7 «z/. Beauty v. 28 The beauty of a composed in- 
tricacy of form. 1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 247 The 
mathematical theory of the propagation of sound .. is one 
of the utmost intricacy. 1866 Rogers Agric, ij- Prices I. 
-xx. 512 The lock must ha\’e varied iit value, according to 
its size and to the intricacy of its workmanship. 

2 . quasi- irt77/c/'. An instance of this condition ; a 
complication ; an entangled or involved state of 
affairs ; a perplexing difficulty. 

_i6n (JoTGR., Intrigue, an intricacie, Lahorinth, Maze,., 
difficultie.^ 1628 _Le Grvs tr. Barclay's Argeuis 25s Cut 
off these intricacies : set downe a time, beyond which no 
controuei sie shall depend in Court, a 1661 Fun er U’orthies 
(1840) IJ. 487 Because the sun doth not .so much dry the 
intricacies of such flowers which are duplicated. 1796. 
MoitsE Amcr. Geog. 11 . 606 Twelve palaces, and 1000 
houses, the intricacies of which occasion its name. 1821 
Scott ICeniiw. viii, He conducted Tressilian . . through a 
long intricacy of passages. 1874 L. Stei'IIEN Hours in 
Library I. ix. 316 Every intricacy was plainly mapped 
out in his own mind. 

Intricate (i^ntrik^t), a. (j 5 .) (In 5 interkat.) 
[ad. L. intricaf-us, pa. pple. of intricare to entan- 
gle, perplex, embarrass, f. in- (In- 2 ) + tricsi 
trifles, toys, quirks, tricks, perplexities, tricdrl to 
raise difficulties, play tricks.] 

1. Perplexingly entangled or involved ; intei- 
winding in a complicated manner. 

1579 E. K. Ded. Spenser's Sheph. Cal., The words them 
•xelries being so auncient, the knitting of them .so short and 
intricate. _ i6ox Holland Pliny II. 569 The wonderful 
intrreat wirrding of the serpents, clasping and knitting them 
about. 1633 Lithgow Trav. v. xgo Wrestling amongst 
intricate paths of Rockes : two.. broke their neckes. <11667 
CoWley bVish Wks. 1711 III. 43 Thu’ he sit upon the 
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Place Of Judgment with a learned Face Intiicate as the 
Law, 1703 Maundrell ytucrn.Jerus. (1732)79 From this 
place you proceed in an intiicate way amongst Hills and 
Valleys. i8za Scott Nigel lii, At the end of one of those 
intricate and nanow lanes. iSgz Stevi.nson Across the 
Plains I Mount St. Helena, .looks down on much green 
intricate country. 

b. Entomol. Of maikuigSi ; see qtiot. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Enio/nol. IV. 274 rntricate. When 
depressions or elevations so run into each other as to be 
difficult to trace. 

2 . Of thoughts, conceptions, statements, etc. ; 
Perplexingly involved or complicated in meaning ; 
entangled ; obscute. 

ci47C> FIenryson Fables .xii. and Lamb) 121 

(Bannatyne MS.) O man of law lat be thy sutelte, With 
wys jympis, and frawdis iiueikat. 1529 Ntoias Dyaloge i. 
Pref. Ajb/i Fyndyng ouie treatye so dyuerse and so 
long, and sume tyme .such wyse intiycate that my self 
could not wythout labour call it orderly to mind. 1599 
Life More in Wordsw. Eul. Biog. (1853) Now is the 
common-latve of this realnie so intiicate ..as it would 
requier a whole and entire man, all his life tyme .. to come 
to anye e.xcellencie theiein, 1683 Ch vluhill Thcnhna <y 
CL 95 He . . could clear The douhts that pu/de the strong 
woiking biain. And make the intricat’st anigmas plain. 
1719 Young Rei>enoe u. i, Give me your ma/e Of gloomy 
thought, and intricate design. _ 1849 hl.'tcAOL.w Hist. Eng. 
vi. II. 25 According to the intricate and subtle rule which 
was then in force. 

i" 3 . =Intricated. Const. Ohs. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (1531) 38 Be thou neuer .. intiicate, 
busyed or troubled in the defaiites or offences of other. 
1528 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) gi They kepe none of all the 
thre [vow.s] With mundane affections intiicate. 

f B. sb. Something intricate ; an intricacy. Ohs. 
1655 GuRNALL_C/m in Arm. i. 127 Satan labouis to puzzle 
the Christian with nice questions, that meeting with such 
intiicates in his Chiistian course .. he may be made, either 
to give over, or go on heavily. 

Intricate (imlrik^'t), v. Now ran. Also 6 
en-. [f. L. intricat-, ppl. stem of intrTcdre to 
entangle : see prec. Cf. En'i'rike.] 

1 . trans. To render intricate; to make (a thing) 
involved or obscure ; to complicate. 

1364 Brief Exam. Aij, Such [questions] as be intricated 
with great coiitrouorsies amongest godly men. 1624 Key- 
wood Gttnaik. iv._ 168 This Labyrinth . . being a house so 
intricated W'ilh windings and turnings tliis way and that 
way. 1649 Bi>. Hall Cases Cousc, vi, (1654) 43 How ever 
the matter may bo intricated by passing through many 
perhaps unknowing hands. 1671 R. Bohun ll^ind 278 
Woods, thus [with wonderful entanglings] rent asunder and 
intricated. 1688 Fax Cleid Pro Rege 43 Why does he 
. . labour to peiplex and intricate the meaning of Dr. Sher- 
lock’s plain Words? c 1748 Voltaire in W. Bayne James 
Thomson i.v. (1898)130 Mi. Thomson’s tragedies seem to me 
wisely intricated and elegantly writ. 1900 Dundee Adver- 
tiser 8 June 4 It so intiicated peace desires with war 
menaces as to begin the campaign on a scale of disastrous 
military inefficiency. 

2 . To entangle or ensnare (an animal or person) ; 
to involve in toils ; to embarrass, perplex. 

1348 Act 2 iji' 3 Edw. c. 21 § I They myght . . be lesse 
entneated and troubled withe the Chardge of householde, 
1566 Painter Art/. Pleas-. (Marsh) I. 189 , 1 am so intiicated 
in the Labarinthe of my unbiideled will. 1579 Fenton 
Gnicciard. v. (1599) 227 The Frenchmen beginning to intri- 
cate and intangle them.selue.s, fell to flying. 1649 Jkr. Taylor 
Gi. Exeinp. iii. Ad Sect. xvi. 134 Like wilde beasts intiicat- 
ing themselves by their impatience. 011734 North Exam, 
(1740) 57 This speculum of his own ignorance , . did so in- 
trscate and embarrass his understanding. 

Hence Imtricated ppl. a., entangled, involved 
in toils ; Irntricating vhl. sh,, entanglement. 

1565-73. Cooper Thesaurus, Contortuhi-s, .. wrested, 
wrethed, intricated, conclused. j 6 z 8 Donne Serni. cxxxiv. 
y. 407 Intricated entangled conscience ! 163Z Lithgow 
Trav. II. 66, I left the turnioyling dangers of the intricated 
lies of the loiiean and Adriaticall seas. 1649 Jer. Taylor 
Gi. Exemp. n. Disc. _ix. § 22. 117 To the intrlcating of the 
judgement, to the dishonour of Religion. 1798 Pennant 
Hindoostan II. 340 The various great rivers which form so 
many intricated windings. 

Intricately (imtrik/tli), adv, [f. Intricate 
a. + -LY ^.] In an intricate manner or state ; com- 
plicatedly ; with intricacy or perplexity. In En- 
tomol. With intricate sculpture or markings. 

^ iSgz Huloet, Intricately, perplexe. 1393 Nashe Christ’s 
T. (1613) 140 'They labour not to speake properly, but intri- 
cately. 1601 Daniel Civ. IVars vi. Ixxxiv, The sword.. 
Must cut this knot so intricately tyde. 1636 Burton's 
Diary (1828) I. 181 Upon the accounts of subsidies this 
gentleman leaves it very intricately. 1768-74 Tucker Lf. 
Nat. ('1S34) I. 473 Through a thousand intricately-winding 
channels. 

I’litricateness. [f. ns prec, + -ness.] The 
quality of being intricate ; intricacy. 

. rti586 Sidney Arcadia (1622) 34 Theiin he found such 
iiitricatenesse, that he could see no way to lead him out of 
the maze. 1633 Bp. Hall A/rtZ'i/ Texts s,iy. Then doe also 
appear a certaine intricateiiesse and a perplexity in the pi o- 
ceedings thereof. 1683 Boyle Notion Nat. iv. 72 The 
iutricateness and importance of the subject hindered me 
from making it shorter. 

+ Intrica’tion. Ohs. [ad. med.L. Intrlodtion- 
om,n. of action from intrTcdre (see Intricate a.) ; 
cf. F. intrication (i4tli c. in Godef).] The action 
of intricaling or condition of being intricated ; 
complication, entanglement. 

. *43*75° K. Higden (Rolls) 1 . g Attendenge the intricacion 
inextricable [inextricabilem attendens intricationem\ of 
this labor presente as of the mase of Dedalinus. iS 3 * More 


Confut. Tuuiale Wks. 615./2 For the auoydyng of all iii- 
tricacion wherof, I purposelye foibare to putte in the Pope 
as paite of the diffinicyon of the chuicli. 1348 PniEN 
E.xp. Scot, in Alb. Gammer III. 120 It should be too much 
an intrication to the matter. 1579 Twvnb Phtsicke agsi. 
Fort. n. Ep. Ded. r6oa, The indissoluble kiiottes and in- 
ti ications of matters. 1661 Bovle Exainen Wks. 1772 I. 
240, 1 do not see how the motus circularis simplex should 
need to be supeiadded to the contact or intrication of the 
cohering fiini coipuscles, to procure a cohe.sioii. 1773 J. 
lAoiSS, i’ratricide iii. 732 (MS.) Much delay’d. Thus daik, 
by intrications in their way, And many a mazy Labyrinth. 

'I'Intriea'tor, Ohs. lare—^. [agent-n. in Lat. 
form f. bitricdre to entangle : see Intricate a."] 
An entaiigler ; one who complicates. 

1611 Cotgr., Embaj-assein-, an intricator, pesterer._ Ihid., 
Trigaut, an intricator, intangler, perplexer of a businesse. 

IntriolL var. Enteike Ohs. : see Inteike. 

II Intrreo. Ohs. [It. intrico (Florio, 159S) : 
see Intrigue.] An intricacy ; a maze. 

n 1670 Hackut Abp. Williams i. (1692) 12 The potions of 
School Divinity wrought easily with him, so that he was 
not lost a whit in their Intricocs any fiiither than they lose 
themselves. 

f Intrie*, v. Ohs. rare~'^. [f In -1 + trie, Tey 
•V.] trans. To put in, intioduce, add. 

c J420 Paltad. on Husb. iv. 355 To cley & chalk the firthe 
part intrie Of gipse [L. si argillx et cretx ouariam partem 
gypsi misceas\. 

Intrigant, -ante : see Intriguant, -ante. 

II Xntri’g'O. Ohs. Also intriego, intriguo. [It. 
intrigo-. see Intrigue.] = Intrigue aA 
1648 King's Gratious Messages for Peace no The deep 
subtilty and mtrigo of it was not tlieii apparent. 1656 
Earl Monm. Advt.fr. Parnass. 243 How to explain.. all 
the cunning intriegoes used in times of peace and wai, in 
the government of their states. 1665 SiR T. Hdrbcut Tra-v. 
225 The Intrigo ’s of Stale. 1676 Siiadwull Virtuoso \. 6, 

I have indeed to night an Inteigno with a Ladj'. 

b. Spec. The plot of a play; = Intrigue sh. 

1672 ViLLiERS (Dk. Buckhm.) Rehearsal i. (Aib.) 29 'The 
Plot . . the Intrigo’s now quite out of my head. 1672 Mar- 
vell Rch. Transp. i. ii. 

Intriguant, -gant (imtiiganl, F. gntr/gafi), 
sb. and a, [a. F. intriguant, pr. pple. of intriguer 
to Intrigue ; also intrigant, ad. It. intriganiel] 

A. sh. An intriguer. 

1781 Bentham Wks. (1843) X. 93 One of the busiest and 
most successful of intriguants. 1794^ Amer. Si. Papers, 
For. Relat. (1832) I. 403 (Stanf.) Putting off the chaiacter 
of minister to put on that of intriguant. 1809 Wellington 
in Gurw. Desp. (1837) IV. 507 [He] has cert.ninly the mind 
and manners of an intrigant. 1846 Mrs. Gore Eng. Char. 
(1832) 25 The appearance of Farren in the part of the am- 
bitious intriguant. 1886 Century Mag. Nov. 33/1 Illiterate 
intriguants., insisted on shaping legislation accoiding to 
their own fancy. 

B. adj. Intriguing ; scheming. 

zZyj A^rkan Critic 21 Aug. 224 The most unsci upulous 
and intriguant amongst the Continental oligarchies. 

II Intriguante, -gante (intriga-nt, F. gutif- 
ga'ht). [F. intriguante, -gante, fem. of intri- 
guant, -gant : see prec.] A woman who intrigues. 

1806 Mar. Edgeworth Leonora (1832) 54 Md“. de P 

is a perfect specimen of the combination of an intrigante 
and an elegante. 1823 Byron Juan xiv. Ixiii, tier Grace 
too pass’d for being an intrigante . . One of those pretty, 
precious plagues, which haunt A lover with caprices soft 
and dear. 1829 Lvtton Deverenx in, vii. My Mistress 
was the greatest intriguante of her party. 1836 Vaughan 
Mystics viii. iv. (i860) II. 51 That he must toil in obscurity . . 
to subserve the ambition of an implacable intriguante. 

Intx'igue (intrrg), sb. Also 7 in-, entreague, 
intregue, -iegue ; intriq.ue, -eque. [a. F, in- 
trigue, formerly (16-1 7th c.), ad. It. in- 

trigo, -ico, f. inirigare, -care to intricate, entangle, 
entrap L. intrTcdre : see Intricate «,] 
fl. Intricacy, complexity; a complicated con- 
trivance ; a maze, a labyrinth. Ohs. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Intrigue, an intricacy, labyrinth, 
maze, incumbrance, difficulty. Cressy. 1660 Chas. H.'s 
escape fr. Worcester in Select, fr. Harl. Misc. (1793)382 
His majesty was had to his lodging, and the intrigues of it 
shewn him. 1673 F^v Tram (1738) I, 419 A famous engine 
to raise up water . . Thei-e is so little of it lemalning that it 
is impossible thence to find out all the contrivance and 
intrigue of it. 1686 Goad Celcst. Bodies i. iv. ii No finite 
Knowledge can be comprehensive of an Effect . . in every 
minute Intrigue of Nature. 

tb. fig. An intricate or complicated state of 
affairs ; an involved mode of action. Ohs. 

1660 Jer, Taylor Duct. Dub it. _(L.), There are so many 
certain but indiscernible fallibilities, so many intrigues of 
fancy in the disputers. 1693 South Serin. 332 To look into 
the little intrigues of matter and motion. 1704 Hearne 
Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 106 To unravel (if I may say so) all the 
Intreagues betwixt God and Man. 

2 . The exertion of tortuous or underhand in- 
fluence to accomplish some purpose ; underhand 
plotting or scheming. 

1668 E. Howard Usurper Ep. A ij b, Intregue (the true 
Soul and Genius of the Stage)._ 1769 Robertson Chas. K, 
yi. Wks._ 1S13 VI. 107 A spirit of action and intrigue is 
infused into all its membeis. 1818 Jas, Mill Brit. India 
II. IV. iii. no A complicated scene., of irlotling and intrigue. 

b. (with pll) A plot to accomplish a purpose 
by toiiuous or underhand influence. 

1647 Clarendon^ /// s/. Reb. i. § 23 According to the 
my.steries and intrigues of Stale. 1692 Drvden St. Eure- 
viont's Ess. 345 He was made Caidinal by Intrigues, Fac- 
tions, and Tumults. 1767 fwiius Lett. xv. 63 You have 


fahly confounded the intrigues of opposition. 1869 Fkli;- 
MAN Norm, Cong. III. xii. 121 It is ahso quite po.ssible that 
the Primate of Noiraandyhimselfhad asharein his brothei’s 
inti igues. 

t y. The plot of a play, poem, or romance. Ohs. 
1651 Davlnant Gondiberi Pref. 23 The third [act] makes 
a visible couespoudence in the undei-walks (01 lesser in- 
ti igue.s) of pel sons; and ends with an ample turn of tlie 
main design. 1676 Coles, KHtreagur, . . also a stoi y (after 
many entangled p.assages) biought to a calm end. 1678 
PuiLLirs (ed. 4) s. v. hiLicacy, Also Intrigue or Intreague, 
the various and subtle inteicouise of passages in the Plot 
of a Play. 1725 Pope Odyss. 1 . I'iesu Epic Poem p. xv, As 
these Causes are the Beginning of the Action, the opposite 
De.sigiis against that of the Heio are the Middle of it, and 
foi m that Difficulty or Intrigue wliich makes up the greatest 
pal t of the Poem. 

4 . Clandestine illicit intimacy between a man and 
a woman ; a liaison. 

1668 CuARLmoN Ephes. ij- Cimm.blatrons 11. Pref., She in 
like manner falls into an Intrigue (as they nowadays call it). 
*673 Drvden Mlarr. d la Mode n. i. Wks. 1883 IV, 279 
Intrigue, Pliilotis 1 that’s an old phrase; 1 have laid that 
word by ; amour sounds better. 1712 Srr.nLP. Sped. No. 276 
r I Taken in an Intrigue with another Man’s Wife. 1883 
C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 276 In Shiiaz, wheie intrigues 
among married women are very rife. 

b. transf. The combination of queen and knave 
in certain games of cards. 

1830 ‘Eidu\h TintBoii’ Hoyle made familiar, Pope Joan 
82 IMatrimony is the king and queen, and Intrigue the knave 
and queen of tiumps; the plajeis of these cards take the 
pools belonging to them. Ibid. S3 The game [of Matrimony] 
consists of five chances, viz. Matrimony, which is king and 
queen ; Confederacy, king and knave ; Intrigue, queen and 
knave [etc.]. iS8j All I 'car Round 5 Feb. 66 There was In- 
ti igiie, that unhallowed fiiitatlon between Queen and Knave. 
Intrigue (intrrg), 7;. Also 7 intreag. [a. F. 
iningue-r, acl. It. inirigare L. intrlcdrc : see In- 
tricate a. OF, had entriejuer, intriquer, whence 
Enteike, Inteike.] 

1 . trans. To trick, deceive, cheat ; to embarrass, 
puzzle, perplex. Now rare. 

1612 Trav. Four Englhhw. 68 He that tiusteth to a 
Greeke, Shall be intieaged, and still to seeke. 1703 Maun- 
DRLLL Journ. ferns. (1721) 135 Who. .were basely intrigu’d 
by the People . . and forc’d to redeem their Lives at_a great 
Sum of Money. 1794 S. V/iluams Vermont 40 To intrigue 
and baffle a brave and meritorious people out of their rights 
and liberties. 1894 Month May 122. i8g6 Westw. Caz. 
I May 2/1 The authorship of the piece . . attributed by Mi. 
W— 7-, intent upon intriguing the public, to a ‘ Membei of 
Pailiament ’. 

2 . To entangle, involve; to cause to be entangled 
or involved, to implicate. Now rare. 

ai^Tj Barrow Wks. (1686) II. Serm. xxiii. 338 It doth 
not seem worth the while., with mote subtilty to intrigue the 
Point. 1681 J. %C0TvChr.Life\. iv.(R.)j How doth it peiplex 
and intiigue the whole couise of your lives, and intangle ye 
in a labyrinth of knavish tricks and collusions. 1690 Child 
Disc. Irade Pi ef. (■1694) 43 The way,, is_ not.. hidden from 
us in the dark, or intrigued with difficulties. 1899 Speedier 
4 Feb. 152/2 This intrigues us against his Holine-ss. 

3 . intr. To carry on a secret amour or illicit in- 
timacy ; to have a liaison. 

1660 I’evys Diary lo Dec., He and others had intrigued 
with her often. 1666 Ibid. 15 Oct., All the people .. do 
make no scruple of saying that the King do intrigue with 
Mrs. Stewart.. 1710 E. ’Ward Vulgus Brit. n. 28 So Jilts 
wed those they ne’er affected, Puiely t’ intiigue the less sus- 
pected. 1879 Froude Ctesardi. 119 He had intrigued with 
a Vestal virgin. 

4 . intr. To carry on underhand plotting or 
scheming ; to employ secret influence for the ac- 
complishment of designs ; to make an intrigue. 

rt 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an, 1527 (R.) That the cardinal 
of York was not satisfied to be intiiguing for the popedom 
after his death, but was aspiring to it while he was alive. 
1791 Gouv. FIorris in Sparks Life Writ. (1832) I. 354 
They tell me that the Queen is now intriguing with Mira- 
beau. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vi. 11 . 155 That fortnight 
I^ochester passed in intriguing and imploring. 1874 Gri-en 
Short Hist. ii. g 8. 104 At Rome, at Paris the agents of the 
two powers intrigued against each other. 

fb. trans. To plot; to scheme for. Ohs. 

1747 H. Walpole Lett, to Mann 26 June, The Duchess 
of Queensberry has at last been at couit; a point she has 
been intriguing these two years. 

c. To bring or get by intrigue. 

1673 O. Walker Educ. it. vii, (ed. e) 277 Whose designs 
are to intrigue themselves into business. 1839 Standard 
IS May in Spirit Metropol. Consem. Press (1840) L 378 
The cliarge against Lord Canteibury, that he had intrigued 
out Loid Mclbouine. 1839 John Hull 28 July ibid. II. 253 
A bill for giving a chai ter to Birmingham was shamefully 
smuggled and intrigued thiough. 1844 Disraeli Coningsby 
I. ii. 12 Rigby, who had aUeady intrigued himself into a sub- 
ordinate office, 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 26 Feb., He would 
have been ousted 01 intrigued out of office some years ago. 

Intriguer (intrz" gaa). [f. prec. + -er 1. Cf. F. 
intrigueur (17th c.].] One who intrigues; one 
who carries on a tortuous or underhand plot ; a 
secret schemer or manceuvrer, esp. in politics. 

1667 Pepys Diary 28 Oct., He never was an intriguer in 
his life, nor will be. 1710 Steele Tatkr No. 193 P 3 
A Gentleman of the Inns of Court, and a deep Intriguer, 
1796 Burke Regie. Peace ii. Wks. VIII. 240 All the in- 
triguers in foieign politicks, all the _ spie.s, all the intelli- 
gencers. . acted solely upon that principle. 1844 Kinglake 
EoiJien vi. (1878) 85 They [the Greeks] were intrigueis- 
geneial of S. W. Asia. 

b. One who carries on an inlrigue or liaison. 
rti7i9 Addison (J.), I desire that intrigueis will not make 
a pimp of my lion, and convey their thoughts to one 
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another. 1775 Sheridan Rivals n. i, He. .was In his youth 
a bold intiiguer and a gay companion. 

Intrigliery (intrl-gari), rare. [f. prec. + -Y 'I 
Cf. -EBY 1 b.] The practice of intriguing. 

1815 Byron Let. io Moore 2 Feb., Tell me what is going 
on in the way of inlrigneiy. 

t Intri' guess. Obs. [f. Inteigu(eb + -ess. 
(Perh. after F. inirigiieiise (17th c.) ; but the 
proper Eng. form would be intrigHeressi\ A 
female intriguer. 

fi 1734 North AtV'Ci" (1S26) I. 180 His lady being a most 
violent intriguess in luisiness. — Exam. Uy+o) 297 The 
Wife, .was a compleat Intiiguess. [i8og Mar. Edglworth 
Tales Fash. Life III. Maiia:iivri?i^\. 4 iiote.\ 
Intriguing (iiitr; giij), -vbl. sb. [f. INTRIGUE 
V. + -ING .1.] T'lie action of the verb Intrigue. 

iSi^iiide) Suppressed Evidence 01 Royal Intriguing, being 
a Flistory of the Couit.ship [etc.] of the Prince,ss of Wales. 
1840 Dickens Bant. R/ui^e .vh, Not lying Only a little 
management, a little diplomacy, a little — intiigning, that’s | 
the woid. 1890 Athenceimi 4 Oct. 441/2 There is much in- ! 
trigulng and some play of character, aiirih. tSoi INIrs. I 
Croi'fts Salvador II. 71 A noble English Loid of in- j 
triguing memory. 

Intri’guing, Ppl. a. [f. as prcc. -f- -ING -.] j 
That intrigues ; forming secret plots or schemes. [ 
1682 Tate in Drydeu's . 4 is. d- Ac/iit. 11. 521 Intriguing 
fops, dull jesters, and worse pimps. 1790 Burke Fr . Rt'v. 
Wks. V. 41 A man much connected with literary caballeis, 
and intriguing pliilosophei-s. 1895 United Servke Mag. 1 
July 377 Turks, .governed by a lot of intriguing women. I 
Hence Intri’gfriingly adv., in an intiiguing j 
manner ; with secret macliinations. 1 

1742 Richardson Pamela III. 329 Having been thus 1 
tempted, thus try'd, hy the Man she hated not, pmsued, not 1 
intiigulngly pursuing. 1755 in Johnson. 

Intriguish (intrPgiJ), rar^-', [f. ImiiiGUE { 
zb. 4- -ISH 1.] Somewhat of the nature of intrigue. 1 
a 1734 North Exam. (1740I 293 Considering the Assurance 
and Application of Women, especially to Affairs that are I 
intriguish, we must conclude that the chief Address was to ' 
hlrs. Wall. 

Intriguist (inti r gist), rare-^. [f. Intrigue 
- 1 - -1ST.] A professional or habitual intriguer. 

1830 Amelia OriE Lei. s Nov. in Life .wii. (1854) 255 If I 
were a royalist, and an intiiguist. 

t Intrite, intryke, intrick, variants of En- 
TiUKE, Obz.., to entangle. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 262/2 Intrykyn, or snarlyn, intrlco, 
illaqiiea. _i534y.f. Papcrsl-Jen. Vllf, IV. 27oWehave bene 
mtriked with some comherous and paynfull busynes. 1533 
islon'e, Rebell. Salem xvii. Wks. 1004/2 As wililye as those 
shiewes that heguyle liym haue holpe hym to inuolue and 
intryke the matter. ntS48 Hall Chron.y Rich. Ill s+b. In 
what doubtful perell we be now intricked. 

f Intri'uce, a. Obs. Also inbrinse. [peril, 
abbreviated from Intrinsioate (used in same 
sense) ; cf. reverb for reverberate in Lear i. i. 1 55. 
(Godcf. has OF. intrinci, var. f. inU-inqiU, in- 
triqiii intricate.)] Intricate, entangled, involved. 

x6os SiiAKS. Learn, ii. 81 Such smiling rogues as these. 
Like Rats oft bite the holy cords a twaine. Which are t’ 
intrince t' viiloose. [1893 H. H. Furness Pref. Mids, N(s. 
Dr. 6 A knot too intrinse to unloose,] 

Intrine (introi n),'y. rare. [f. In- 2 + Trine, after 
It. intreare.] irans. To unite in a group of three. 

1892 C. E, Norton Dante’s Par. xin. 84 The Love which 
with them is iutrined [1. 57, VAutor che in lor s'intreoi\. 

Intrinsec, -seeal, etc. : see Intrinsic, etc. 
Intrinsic (intrimsik), a. {sb.) Forms: 5-7 
intrinsique, (5 -tryn-), 6 intrynsyke, 7 intrin- 
sike, -sicke, -seque, •see(k, 7-8 -sick, 7- in- 
trinsic. [a. F. itiiriiisiqiie (i^-i^tb c. in Godef. 
Conipl.), ad. med. Scliol.L. intrinsec-us adj. (Fr. 
Mayron (71325; Heiveus Natalis (71322 has an 
adv. mtrinsece : Prantl), f. L. intrinsecus adv. in- 
wardly, inwards. The ending was from the begin- 
ning confounded with the adj. suffix -ic, but the 
etymological -eqiie, -ec{k occurs in 17th c. Cf. Es- 
a'RiN.sic, to which this is in all senses opposed,] 

1 1 . Situated within ; interior, inner. Ohs. (e.\'c, 
as in b.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxv. 91 Occupyed for to make the 
palayces and other edyfices intrinsique of y“ Cyte. 1541 
R. Copland Guydonls Quest. Chirnrg. C ij b, How many 
mailers ofskyiines or lether are there?. .Two, one is extiyn- 
.-.yke or outforth ..The other is intrynsyke. 1665 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677] 253 The Waters, .mixing with it [the 
earth] in the most inlrinsitiue places. 

b. Atiat. Applied to a muscle of a member or 
organ which has its origin and insertion within that 
organ ; so in Path, to a morbid growth arising in 
the part or tissue in which it is found. 

1839-47T0DD CycL Anat III. 111/2 The in trin.sic muscles 
of the larynx .. determine its form. 1874 Roosa Dis. Ear 
56 Tile auricle has ahso a set of muscle.s which are contained 
in its stiTicture, intiinsic muscles, as they are called hy 
several authors. 1890 Nature ii Sept., Structures which, 
like the outer digits of the hoise’s leg, or the intrinsic 
muscles of the ear of a man, are present in the adult in an 
incompletely developed form, and in a condition in which 
they can be of no use. xiijj Alibuit's Syst. Med. IV. 834 
The intrinsic variety [of laiyngeal cancer] including the 
growths originating from the vocal cords. 

1 2 . Inward, internal (in jhg. sense) ; secret, pri- 
vate. Obs. (passing into sense 3). 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xix. 7: By gret yre gadred by 
inmense sorow intrynsique w'ytliui her hert. 1603 Bacon 


Adv. Learn, i. iv. § 12 There arc.. other.. peccant humors I 
. . not so secret and intrinsike, but that they fall vnder a 
popular obseruation. 1658 Hist. Mem. K. ’James 66 Not 
only, .the publick but most intrinsick actions of the State. [ 
i68g Burnet Tracts I. 16 When there aie Intiinsic diseases 
in a state. 

fb. Intimate. Obs. 

1613 SiiERLEY Trav. Pei'sia 65 We must haue a more 
intiin.sicke acquainlance to perfect that knowledge. 1631 
Life Father Sarpi The Geneial of the Servi .. 

being an intrinsick friend of the Fatheis. 

3 . Belonging to the thing in itself, or by its very 
nature ; inherent, essential, proper ; ‘ of its own 
Intrinsic mode : see Intrinsical 3. 

1642 Howell For. Trav. (Aib.) 46 Ifone would go to the j 
intrinsique value of things. 1661-98 South Twelve Serm. 1 
III. 57 As if every such single Act could by its own In- | 
trinsick Worth merit a glorious Eternity. 1691 Locke i 
Money Wks. 1727 II. 67 The intilnsick ValiYe of Silver , 
consider’d as Money, is that Estimate which common Con- ! 
sent has placed on it. 1692 Bentley Boyle Led. 221 By an ' 
intrinseck principle of gravity or atti-actioii. 1725 Wat rs ' 
Z.o^/c[seelNTRiNsic\L 3]. 1738 BlackstonI'.C(U/( 7«. I. Introd. 

14 The civil and canon laws, consideied with respect to ' 
any intiinstc obligation, have no force 01 authority in this | 
kingdom. 1835 Thirlwaix tPrcece I. iv. 84 Confiimed as 
well by high authority as by intrinsic probability. 1839 
Kingsley hlisc. (r86o) II. 167 Then came out the intiinsic 
rottenness of the whole system. 1861 W. BellY?/cA Law 
Scot., Intrinsic is a term applied to ciicumstances . . so in- 
timately connected with the point at issue that they make 
pint of tlie evidence afforded by the oath, and cannot be 
sepaiated from it. 
b. Const, to. 

1830 Gladstone // i7;;(C7- II. 11. J53 Latona .. remains all 
alone without any meaning or purpose intrinsic to heiself. 
1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 159 The flower has no beauty that 
is not its own, . . that is not intrinsic and native to it. 

C. APath. Intnnsic equation oj a cui-ve : an 
equation expressing the relation between its length 
and curvature (and so involving no reference to 
external points, lines, etc., as in equations referred 
to co-ordinates). 

1849 WiiEWELL in Camb. Phil. Trans. VIII. 660 The 
intrinsic equation to the circle is s—a<l), a being the radius. 
1862 Walton in Q, Jrnl. Math. V. 260 (title) On the 
Discontinuity of the Intrinsic Equations to Curves. 

fB, as Y( 5 . {ellipt. for ‘inmost part’, ‘intrinsic 
value ’, ‘ intrinsic quality ’ : see 3.) 

1663 SirT. FIerbert ^’nzw. (1677) 88 To visit and search the 
intrinsique of that precious piece of Eaith which [etc.]. 1716 
Collier tr. Panegyrick, etc. 96 We should be better pre- 
par’d to examine the Intrimsick. (7x734 North AzV«(iS 26) 
III. 168 It is no other than a token, or leather money, of 
no intrinsic. — Exam. iii. vi. § 78 (1740) 481 Then the 
Merchants tumbled them in for the Gain by the Intrinsic. 
1731 Waruurton Notes Pope's Dune. 11. 187 Let our English 
at least escape, whose inp-insic is scarce of marble so solid, as 
not to be impaired or soiled by such rude and dii ty hands. 

Intrinsical (intri-nsikal), a. {sb.) Now rare. 
Forms; 6 intrynoioall, 6-8intriiiseoal(l, (-ioall), 
7-9 -ical. [f. med.L. intrinsec-us (see prec.) + -al. 
The elymological -ecal was usual till (11710.] 
fl. —prec. I. Obs. 

1371 Digges Pantom. iv. v. V iija. The semidimetient of 
the intriiisicall circle. 138(1 G. Harvey 3 proper Lett. 14 
That small skill I have in extrin.secall and intiinsecall 
physiognomie. 1630 Bulwer Anthropomet. 83 For their 
intimsecal operation, they used little hollow Pipes. 1688 
R. Holme Armoury ii. 16/2 The Intrinsical .. aie all such 
Lines or Circles, as ly inward. 

+ 2 . =prec. 2. Obs. 

(71348 Hali. C/m7«., //czA VI 172b, After this apparant 
concord, and intrinsecall discord. 1631 R. S. tr. Drexelius' 
Nicetas H. 385 Those that are cast into outward darknes 
shal neuer be illuminated with any intrinsecal light. 1640 
Bp. Hall Chr. Moder. (ed. Waid) 24/2 Besides that intrin- 
sical mischief, which it Works upon a man’s own heart. 
1634-66 Ld. Orrery Pnrthen. [1676) 54s His external as 
well as intrinsecal sufferings. 

J*b. =prec. 2 b. Obs. 

x6oo W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 99 How intrinsecall 
soeuer they two were together. 1602 T. Fitziierbert ApoL 
40 b, Without the consent or knowledg of any of his supe- 
riours, yea or of any intrinsecal frenci of theirs. (71639 
WoTTON Life Dk._ Bnclehin. in Rcliq. (1651) 77 He falls 
into intrinsecall society with Sir JohnGreham. Ihid.. Char. 
Grand Duke Tuscany 363 He had a close and Intrinsecall 
Favourite. _ iZjg tr, Guizot's Crotmuell iii. 149 There may 
be a more intrinsical and mutual interest of each in other. . 
for the good of both. 

3 . =prec. 3. 

Intrinsical mode, with the Scotist school of mediEEval 
philosophers, an attribute (such as existence) which, while 
predicated of a subject in itself, and not merely in relation 
to something else, and having no independent character of 
its own, yet neither formed part of, nor followed from, nor 
in any way affected, the definition of its subject. (By later 
logicians used in a more general sense; cf. quot. 1725.) 

1330 Bale Image Both Ch. ir. Pref. 2 b, Vnsauerye 
sophysntes, problemes . . subtiltees, seconde intencyons, m- 
trinsecall moodes. 1627 Bp. Hall Best Bargaine Wks. 
51s There is an intrinsecall or formall truth in things truly 
existing. <71661 Fuller Worthies, Wiltshire iii. (1662) 
150 Though the same in noise and number, not the same in 
intrinsecal valuation. 1691 Ray Creation i- (1692J 163 
That Learning .. hath in it this intrinsical Imperfection. 
1725 Watts Logic 1. ii. § 4 The third division of modes 
shews us, they are either intrinsical or e.vtrinsical, Intrin- 
sical mo<ies aie conceived to be in the subject or substance, 
as when we say, a globe is lound, or swift, rolling, or at 
rest or when we say a man is tall or learned, these are in- 
trinsii: modes. iSS^Reader^ Feb. 128/1 The position which 
Austria has taken in the Peninsula has neither augmented 
nor consolidated her intrinsical power. 


b. Const, to, unto. 

1638 Wilkins New World xiv. (1707) 117 The heaviness 
of a Body . . is not any absolute Quality intrinsical unto it. 
i6go Locke Hum. Und. 11. i. § 24 Impiessions that aie made 
on our Senses by outward Objects that aie extrinsecal to the 
blind; and its owm Operations, proceeding from Poweis in- 
ti insical and proper to itself. 

c. Vi’ith a descriptive noun ; That is such in- 
trinsically, or by its veiy nature. 

1821 Byron in Moore Life (1866) 337 All men aie intrinsical 
lascals and I am only Sony that not being a dog I can’t 
bite them. 

fB. sb. {pi.) Inward qualities, feelings, etc.; 
internal or essential character. Obs. 

c 164s Howell Lett. iv. xi. (1650) I. 449 This histoiy will 
display the very iiitrinsicals of the Ca.stilian, who goes for 
the prime Spam’aid. Hid. x.xxvi. 472 There is none knows 
my mtiinsecals better then you. i 6 'j 6 ThiI. Trans. XI. 554 
The external difference seems easy for vulgar observation, 
the intrinsecals weie intricate. 

Hence IntrinsicaTity = Intuinsicalnebs. 

1832 Roget Thesaurus § 5. 

Intrinsically (intri-nsikali), adv. [f. as prec. 

- 1 - -LY -.] In an intrinsic manner or relation, 
f 1 . Internally, inwardly, within {lit. and fig.). 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, iv. iv. (i8S6) 61 Intrin- 
secallie they represse the courage, a 1639 Wotton Life 
Dk. Buckhin, in Rcliq. (1651) 106 The le.sse he shewed 
without, the more it wrought intiinsecally, according to the 
nature of suppies.sed passions. 1667 Obs. Burn. Land, in 
Select.fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 456 Which, if it be not dried 
up, doth moisten all porous things intrinsically. 

2 . By, or in relation to, the inner nature of the 
thing ; in itself ; inherently, essentially. 

x6o2 T. F’itziierbert Apol. 46 a, The which kind of 
woiship hy publik sacrifice .. proceedeth so intiinsecally 
fiom the veiy grounds and principles of nature it selfe. 
X644 Kr. Maxweli. Prerog. Chr. Kings xvi. 176 This Law 
is a transcendent Law, for it is found intrinsecally in all 
Lawes. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) I. r. i. 172 Do I 
only make a fair show, and am intrinsecally no better than 
a Rascal '! 1712 Sped. No. 292 p i A Diamond may want 
polishing, though the Value be still intrinsically the same. 
1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iv. ii. 310 We know the 
protection to be intrinsically worthles.s. 1875 Stubbs 
Const. Hist._ II. xvi. 508 note, There is nothing intrinsically 
improbable in it. 

Intrrnsicalness. rare. [f. as prcc. + -NESS.] 
The state or quality of being intiinsic. 

1676 H. More Af7/((77d’j Contents avb, All the directions 
of Motion in water as to Priinitiveness and Intrinsecalness 
are of one kind. 1727 Bailey vol, II, I ntrinsicalness, in- 
wardness. _ 

f Intri’nsicate, a. Obs. Also intrinsecate. 
[app. f. It. inirinsecato, -sicato familiar, confused 
in sense with iniricato intricate.] =Inteicate, 
involved, entangled. 

1360 Whiteiiorne Arte JVarre (1573) 40 a, Seeming unto 
them, .paitly an intrinsicate matter [viltippd]'N\\).che they 
understande not. 1599 B. Jonson Cynthia's Rev. v. ii, I 
confesse you to be of an apted and docible humour; yet there 
are certain puntilioes, or (as I may more nakedly insinuate 
them] ceitain intrinsecate strokes and wards, to which your 
activitie is not yet amounted. 1399 Marsiun Sco. ViUanie 
(To iudiciall Perusers), I knowe hee will vouchsafe it, 
some of his new-minted Epithets, (as Reall, Intrinsecate, 
Delphicke). 1606 Shaks. Ant. ^ Cl. v. ii. 307 [To the Asp] : 
Come thou mortal wretch, With thy sharpe teeth this knot 
intrinsreate Of life at once vntye : Poore venomous Foole, 
Be angry, and dispatch. 

t Intri-nsicate, v. Ohs. [f. It. intrinsecare, 
•Y-sicare, refl. intricarsi ‘to become familiar, 
friendly, or inward with one’ (Florio), f. intrin- 
seco, •\-ico intimate, familiar: see -Ai’E 3 .] intr. 
? To enter intimately. 

1603 H. Crosse Vertices Commw. (187S) 82 To heare how 
some such clouting beetles rowle in their loblogicke, and 
intrinsicate into the niaior of the matter, with such hide- 
bound reasons. 

Intri-ppe, obs. corrupt form of Inteeeupt v. 
Intrique, obs. form of Inteigue. 
t I'ntrite. Min. Obs. [? f. L. inird within -l- 
-ite.] a general rrame given by Pinkerton to 
rocks consisting of crystalline or other particles 
embedded within a matrix. 

181X Pinkerton Petral. I. 132 The rocks here called 
Intrites, because crystals or particles are imbedded in a 
paste, are distinguished from Glutenites, in which the par- 
ticles coalesce together with little or no visible cement. 
Ibid. 220 Mode XIII. Siliceous intrlte. 

Intro- (intrd), prefix. L. intro adv. ‘to the 
1 inside ’, used with verbs and their derivatives, as 
J introdticcre to lead in, introduce, introspiccre to 
look within. Hence in English words derived from 
L. or formed of L. elements, the moie important 
of which will be found in their alphabetical places. 
The following are of less frequent use : 
Intro-a’ctive a., having the propeity of acting 
within, internally active; in quot. 1876 loosely, 
Mutually active, Inteeactivb. Introce’ptive a. 
[L. capere to take ; cf. rcceptive\, adapted to receive 
something within itself. Introcession (-se’Jan) 
iwe ~ ° [inod.L. mtrdcessio : cf. L. intracedere to 
go in, enter] : see quots. d' Introclri’de &. Ohs.^ 
rare — ’’ [ad. late X^introcUidere^ ‘to shut within’ 
(SlowntGlossogr. 1656). introconveTsion C/((i;«.) 
the conversion of either of two compounds into the 
other by change of internal molecular structure 
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without change of ultimate composition ; so Iii- 
trocoixvertibi'lity, the capability of being thus 
converted. Introdi'gitate 7 '. inly. = iNThuniGl- 
T\'rK r. Introflexeci (-ile'kst) ppl. a. [see Flex 
7'.], bent or curved inwards; so Introflexion 
(-lle'kjon), an inward bending or curvature. Iii- 
trogfression (-gre'jDn) [f. L. type *introgressioii- 
eni, f. tntrogredl to step in], (a going or coming in, 
entrance, incoming, lutroje'ction [L. jacere to 
throw; cf. projection, ii!(eijcction'\, the action of 
throwing in ; in qnot. of ‘ throwing oneself into ’ 
or entering eagerly upon, some course or pursuit. 
Introniole’ciilar a., subsisting within a molecule, 
or between its constituent atoms (distinguished 
from intcrmoleciilar'). Intromii'tative a. [L. 
muldre to change], applied by R. C. Temple to 
languages in which the inflexional changes are 
within the words, f Intropre-ssiou O/ir., pressine 
inwards. IntropuTsive a. [L. puls-, ppl. stem of 
pellere to drive ; cf. impulsive, repulsive^ having 
the quality of driving inwards. Introrece'ption, 
the action of receiving within. Introru'ptioia 
raye‘~° [f. L. \.'y^Q*iiitri}rupiidn~em, f. introrum- 
pen to burst in], a bursting or breaking in, irrup- 
tion. lutrose-nsible capable of being inwaidly 
perceived or felt, latroseiitient a., peiceiving 
within. Introsrvction, the action of sucking 
inwards. Introtra'ction. [see Tiuvction], the 
action of drawing inwards. Iirtrovision (-vi-- 
^on), a seeing or looking within ; inward or mental 
vision. Introvo'ke 0. Ohs. rare~^ \p!S.. h. iji- 
trdvocdre\, ‘ to call in ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 

1855 Browning Cleon 212 A quality .. within lii.s soul, 
which, ’'intro-active ., may view itself, And so be happy. 
a 1876 M. Cot.LiN.s 'I'll, ill Garden (1880) I. 200 To serve 
.and be served are introactive functions: the nation seives 
its king, the true king serves his nation, c 1818 Britton 
Lincolnshire 6uo The pipes .. have no insertions, but are 
joined by an exterior ring.. with an *introceptive process of 
strong cement, like the bed in which the pipes are laid. 
[1811 Hooper Med. Diet., Introcessioi] 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet., * Intro-cession {Med.), a depression or sinking of any 
parts inwards. \ZS.Amer.Chem. Jrnl. IX. 371'rheieactions 
and ^introconvertibility of maleic and fumaric derivatives 
cannot be brought in harmony^ with the assumption. 1870 
Rolleston Anint. Life 130 Five pairs of accessoiy .. dis- 
sepiments, *’introdigitating along their interior. 1846 Wor- 
cester, * IntroJIexed, bent inward. Smith. 1866 Trens, 
Eat., iHirocim'/is, InlroJle.vns, Introjle.ved, cuived in- 
wards. 1849 \V. H. Harvey British Marine Algse 
12 Small, spheiical chambers, formed by the *intvoflexion 
of the walls of the receptacle. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Mn- 
trogression {inirogrmtis^, a going in. 184s Sto'cqueler 
Handbk, Brit. India{i'S,^P) 136 Instead of being jostled out 
of employment by the in trogression of Europeans. 1866 
Bl.vcxmore Cradock Nowell xxix. (1883) 154 She had so 
much self-abandonment, such warm ’’‘introjection. 189s 
Story-Maskelyne Ciysiallogr. vi, § 152 Not merely the 
relative distribution inter se — the intermolecnlar distribu- 
tion — of the chemical molecules.., but also the *introinolc- 
cnlar arrangement of the atoms, whereof the molecules are 
composed. 1899 R. C. Temple Univ. Gram, 7 Since affixes 
may be prefi.xes, infixes, or suffixes. .languages are . , divisible 
into (i) pre-rnutative, or those_ that prefix their affixes ; (2) 
qintro-rautative, or those that infix them ; and (3) post-muta- 
tive, or those that suffix them. 1758 Battie Madness -x. 
74 Fracture, *intropression, and concussion of the head 
occasion such pressure, 1823 Coleridge (1858) 

I. App. C 408 The ^intropiilsive force, that sends the ossifi- 
cation inward. 1896 A Ubiitt's Syst. Med. I. 314 Compi essed 
air e.xercises an intropulsive influenca, nii66o H.ammonq 
Wks. (1683) IV. 564 Were but the love of Christ to us, 
ever suffered to come into our hearts, as Species to the eye 
by ■'^introreception. 2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic 
Div. 64 Hee..came to the leception, perception and cog- 
nition, or rather introspection, intuition and introreception 
of theprmmentioned. .by the pure Revelation of the. .Spirit 
of God. ^ 1656 Blount Glossogr., *Introruption {intrornptio), 
an entring or rushing in by violence. 1837 T. E. 'Webb 
Intellect. Locke iv. 73 Sensible Ideas, .restricted to the Sen- 
sible Qualities of Matter and the '’‘Intro-Sensible Operations 
of Mind. _ 1842 J. Sterling Ess,, etc. (184S) I. 450 [The] 
■'‘'introsentient part of man, 1663 Power Exp. Philos. 
ii._ 97 Then draw back the Squirt staff, and the Syringe 
will appear a Vacuity (which will pain your finger by an 
*Introsuction of it in at the Orifice). 1670 Phil. Trans. N. 
1083 He examines the Tonicellian Experiment, not admit- 
ting that to be an Instance of Vacuity, but e.steeming, that 
a great force of Introsuction (so he calls it) makes temporary 
pores and pervious passages. 1843 Blacksn. Mag. LIV. 653 
The touch, .hi ings the sight within .. the sphere of vision. 
But somewhat less diiectly .. the sight operates the same 
*jntrotraction (pardon the coinage) upon itself. 1861 Lytton 
Str. Story II. 300 How the mesmerists would account for 
this phenomenon of hygienic *introvision and clairvoyance. 
1869 Contemp. Reu. XII. 623 An energetic mind cut off. . 
fiom active communication with the_ material woild, and .so 
diiven to an introvision. .the moie intense as his outwaid 
sense became dimmed. 

Intro-active, -ceptive, -cession, -digitate, 
etc. : see above in Intro- pref. 

Introduce (intmdi^Fs), v. Also 5-6 -duyse. 
[ad. L, introduepre to lead or bring in, bring for- 
ward, institute, originate, f. intro within + diicere to 
lead, bring. Cf. F. inlrodttire (i3tli c. in Littie).] 
General Sense : To lead or bring in (a person or 
thing) into a place, position, state, condition, or 
relation to something, or into a circle or series 
of persons or things ; to cause, by any kind of 


direct action, (a person or thing) to enter or be in- 
cluded or comprised within any sphere or circle ; 
to insert, interpose, etc. Hence, to bring (a person) 
into the circle of the knowledge, acquaintance, or 
lecognition of another or others. 

1 . Iratts. To lead or bring into a place, 01 into the 
inside or midst of something ; to biing in, conduct 
inwards. (In quots. 169S with double obj.) 

1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 216 He used .such 
meaues that he introduced himselfe into this Castle. 1698 
Fryer Acc. E. India ij- P. 151 We were introduced the 
Vice-Roys Piesence. Ibid. 398 Alighting they are intro- | 
duced the Guest-Chamber. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 231 1 

This shrub has been but lately introduced to, or cultivated 
m Jamaica. 1834 Medwin Angler in Wales I. 25 Byion 
gave ordeis to 'Rita to introduce the monkey and bulldog, j 
1873 T RiSTRui Moab i. 4 'J'he Adwan .. wliose inability to 1 
intioduce any one into the Highlands of Moab I had ex- 
pel ienced. 

b. To put or place in from without, to inseit. 

169s WoomvAun Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 20 Sparry and 

Flinty Matter being then soft, or in. solution, .when it was 
thus iiitioduced into these shelly-Moulds. 1807 T. Tiiom.son 
Ckcin. fed. 3) II. 379 He . . reduced it to powder, and intro- 
duced it while yet waim into a retoi t. 1869 'I'yndaix Notes 
Led. Light .44 If two or moie metals be introduced into the 
flame at the same time. 

c. To usher or biing (a person) into a society 
or body ; also, f into a state or condition {obs.'). 

1332 More Con/ut. Tindale Pref., Wks. 341/2 Then bane 
ye his introduceion into Sayncte Ponies pistle, with whiche 
he introduceth and bringetli his redeis into a false vncler- 
standing of saynt Poule. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. xvi, This 
was considered by us all as an indication of his desire to be 
Introduced into the family. 1844 Macaulay Ess., Earl of 
Chatham (1887I 824 On the same day . . Bute was not only 
sworn of the Privy Council, but introduced into the Cabinet. 

2 . To bring (a thing) into some sphere of action 
or thought ; to bring in in the course of some aclion 
or in a literary or artistic composition ; to add or 
insert as a feature or element. Sometimes with 
the notion of bringing in for the first time or as a 
new feature. 

1^59 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glassc 82 The Poets in 
their tiagedie.s, introduce peisons comming out from under 
th’ eaith and call that place Hell. 2647-8 Cotierell 
Davila's Hist. Fr. (1678) 31 Abu-ses that were introduced 
into the Government. 1661 Bramuall Just Pind, ii. ji 
They introduced unlawful rites into the Liturgies of the 
Chuich. 1676 tr. Guillaiiere’s Voy. Athens 268 In the 
action of those heroick paits it is impossible the Comcech'an 
should introduce that baseness of Gestuie. 1783 Blair 
Rhet. II. XXX. 130 If that thought .. does not anticipate 
any thing that is afterwards to be introduced in a more 
proper place. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 583 Amend- 
ments were introduced which greatly mitigated the seventy 
of the bill. 1883 C. J. Will's Plod. Persia 288 The gentle- 
man on the mention of the word., would instantly introduce 
the quotation. 

3 . To bring into use or practice; to bring into 
vogue or fashion; to institute (a law, custom, etc.). 

1603 Florio Montaigne in. i. (1897) V. 18 Witoldus Piiiice 
of Lituania, introduced an order with that nation, .that the 
party condemned to die, should with his owne handes make 
himselfe away. 1615 G. Samdvs Trav. 171 Upon the 
Twelfth day, they rebaptize yeai-ely ; . . a custome introd uced 
not past a hundred yeares since. 1773 Johnson Jomn. 
IPest.Isl., t>iAjg243The principle upon which extemporary 
prayer was originally introduced, is no longer admitted. 
x8o$ Ed in. Rev. VI. 82 note, Hudson, .introduced . these 
anglicised botanic names. i858 Lockyer Elevi. Astron. v. 
(1879) 205 The Julian calendar was introduced in the year 
44 B.C. 1874 Parker Goth. Archil, i. iii. 32 The Norman 
style was introduced into England in the time of Edward 
the Confessor. 

-[ 4 . To bring on, bring about, give rise to, oc- 
casion, induce. Obs. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xx. § 11 Introducing such an 
health of mind, as was that health of body of which Aristotle 
speaketh of Herodicus. 1642 J. Jackson Tme Evang. T. 

II. 102 Grace of Regeneration, .intioduceth gracious habits 
of sweetnesse, peace and love. 2651 Hobbes Govt. ^ Soc. 

Iii. § II. 45 To huit another without reason introduces a 
wane. 1692 Locke Educ, (J.), Whatsoever introduces 
habits in children deserves the care and attention of their 
governors. 

5 . To usher in (a time, action, matter, etc. ) ; to 
bring forward with preliminaiy or preparatory 
matter ; to start, open, begin. 

1667 Milton P. L. iii. 368 With PrEeamble .sweet Of 
charming symphonic they introduce Thir sacred Song. 1708 
Taller No. 116 IP 3 To introduce the second argument, 
they begged leave to read a petition of the rope-makers. 
2727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. xliv. 140 Torna- 
doe.s, or Squalls of Wind and Rain, introduced with much 
Thunder and Lightning. 1826 Scott Antiq. xxxv, This 
discussion served to Introduce the young soldier’s ex- 
periences. 2824 L. Murray Eng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1. 291 When 
adverbs are emphatical, they may introduce a sentence, 
f 6. To bring (a person) into the knowledge of 1 
something ; to initiate ; to teach, instruct. Obs. \ 
1473 .5A WdWexxB (Roxb.) 79 And over this that they be ! 
lerned and introduced in the drede of God. c 2477 Caxton j 
Jason 67 b, He introduced the archadyens for to line 
honestly. <12300 Melusine 37 Wei I wote that wel ye haue 
hold alle that I introduysed, or taught you of. 

7 . To bring into personal acquaintance; to make , 
known to a person or to a circle, a. orig. To in- 
troduce into or to the acquaintance of', hence, to 
introduce to : to make known in person, esp. in 
a formal manner, with announcement of name, 
title, or other identification. I 


1639 Evelyn Pleni. 26 Nov. (1857’! 1, 352, I was intioduced 
into the acquaintance of diveis learned and worthy persons. 
2739 W. Ricimruson in Ssvi/i's I.ctt. (1768) IV. 227, I will 
endeavour to intioduce Mi. Swift to the acquaintance of 
•some persons befoie I leave this. 1766 Goldsm. Pic. IP. 
ill, I begged the landlord would intioduce me to a sti anger 
of so much charity as he described. 1768 STTRNr. .^ent. 
Jonrn. (1778) I. 70 (In the Street) He intioduced biin- 
.self to my acquaintance. 1786 Su.siNNAit Haswei r. Pic- 
toria 1. So Give me lea^e to intioduce you the amiable 
Lady C — ne. 1S49 Mac.aulay Hist. Eng. vi. II. 48 Fie 
had been introduced to Charles and Janies . as a man fit 
and ready for the infamous seivice of assassinating the 
Protector. 187s Jowet r /’/rt/fl (ed. 2) IV. 159 Let me in- 
troduce some countrymen of mine, I said. 1889 Ru.skin 
Prceterila III. ii. 92 He prayed permission to intioduce his 
molher and sisteis to us. 1900 Corresp. The English rule 
is that the (conventionally) inferior Is introduced to tlie 
supevioi {not the superior to the infeiioi). 

b. To conduct lormally into a person’s presence ; 
to piesent formally, as at coiut, or in an assembly, 
as the House ofLoids or Commons, a society, etc. 

1683 Wood Life 25 Mar. (O. H. S.) III. 136 Cambridge 
pre.sented verses to the King. Their Chancellor (Albeniaile) 
would not introduce them. 1687 A. Lov'ei t. tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. I. 69 When he gives Audience, it being their pait 
also to introduce otheis into the Princes piesence. 2728 
Lady M. W_. Montagu Let. to _ C'tess {Brisiid) 12 Sept., 
The Chevalier .. with great civility, begged to introduce 
us at couit. 1817 Pari. Deb. 3 July 1750 Loid Colchester 
was introduced by Lords Redesdale and Dynev'or, and took 
the oaths and his seat. 2892 Law Times XCII. 124/2 
When a new lepiesentative Peer of Ireland has been elected, 
be is not introduced, but simply takes and subscribes the 
oathi 

c. To bring out into society ; spec., in modern 
use, to bring (a young lady) ‘ out 

1708 Steele Taller No. 127 ir 7 He is always promising 
.. to intioduce every man he conx’er.ses with into the wprkl. 
1824 Jane Austen Mans/. Park i, Give a girl an educa- 
tion, and intioduce her properly into the woiId, and ten to 
one blit .she has the means of settling well. 2828 Light iji' 
Shades II. 307-8 We have daughteis to introduce. 1888 
F. Hume Mad. Midas i. i, Curti.s introduced her to society. 

d. To bring to the knowledge of, or make ac- 
quainted with, a thing, by actual contact, by experi- 
ence, description, lepresentation, etc. Const, to. 

2742 E. Erskine AVrwL Wks. 1871 III. i, I shall not con- 
sume time in introducing myself to these woids. 2834 
JMedwin Angler in i Pales II. 167, I name Shelley first .. 
I will introduce you to them [Shelley and Byron] pre.sently. 
2849 James Woodman iv, I must now introduce the reader 
to a scene then very common in England. 

8 . ’[a. To present (an address or the like) for- 
mally. Obs. 

1C98 Fryer Acc. E. India ;$• P, 338 At hand to intioduce 
all Addresses that concern his Office to lepresent. 

b. To bring to the notice or cognisance of a 
person, etc, ; to bring a bill or measure before 
parliament, etc. 

1766 Goldsm. Pic. W. viii, To have an opportunity of 
introducing to the company a ballad. 1827 Pari. Deb. 911 
It was his wish that the bills should proceed through the 
House, passu. Only the two he had now introduced 
weie yet ready. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 70/2 
Finely chopped turnips, meal, etc., which it soon begins 
to relish if they are propeily introduced to its notice. 
Hence Introdn’ced/^/. a . ; Introd-u'oing vhl. sb. 
2637 Divine Lover 13 Expulsion of Vicious Habits and 
inclinations, and an answeiable introducing of vertuous. 
nesse. axjxx Ken Serin. Wks. (1838) 166 The introducing 
of the Images of saints and martyrs into churche.s. 1877 
W. S. Gilbert Foggerly's Fairy (1892) 223 The introduced 
scene with the guinea-pig and the hair-oil. 1884 D. Morris 
Rep. in IMoloney P'orestry W. Apr. (1887) 8 Indigenous and 
introduced trees. 

Iintroduceet [f. Inteoddoe + -ee ] One who 
is introduced. 

1832 Fraser's Mag. III. 413 The introducer and intro- 
chicee are thus placed on nearly the same footing. 

tlntrodu’cement. Obs. [f.asprec. - f-ment.] 
The action of introducing ; an introduction. 

1336 Plumpton Corr. 232, I send you a godly New Testa- 
ment . . Yf it wil please you to read the introducement, ye 
.shal se marvelous things hyd in it. a 2639 W otton in 
Reliq. (1685) 474 Your Sir Jacob Ashby is grown a great 
man at Court in private introducements to the King. 2647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. vir. § 82 Most believed it rather a 
dislike of some Churchmen, and of .some intioducements of 
Theiis. 1632 Eavenant Gondibert Pref., The second [act] 
begins with an intioducement of new persons. 1:1783 Ben- 
TfiAM Comin.-pl. Bk. Wks. 1843 X. 141 The introducement 
of a mischief gi eater than the benefit. 

Introducer (intr<jdi2rso.i). [f. as prec. -t -EbL] 

1 . One who introduces (in senses of the vb.). 

1626 Impeachvi. Dk. Buckhm. in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 

I, 342 He was not the otiely introducer and first hunger in 
of thi.s, 2647 Clarendon Hist. Reb, u. § 18 The Women 
and Ladies of the best Quality, .made war upon the Bishops, 
as introducers of Popery and Superstition. 2677 Govt. 
Venice 121 He has a kind of Introducer of Embassadors, 
call’d, il Cavalier del Doge. 1771 Swlultt Humph. Cl. 

5 June, Mr. Barton.. undertook to he our inttoducer. 1832 
Lytton Eugene A. 11. iv, One of the fiist introducers jof the 
polished fashion of France. 1883 Manch. Weekly Times 

6 June s/s The introducer of the Bill rose to reply. 

2 . An instrument for introducing ; spec, one for 
fixing an intubation tube iii position. 

1891 Ann. Univ. Med. Sc. VI. Sect. G. s 'it. H. L. Stave- 
ley describes a modification of O’Dwyer ’s introducer. 
Illtroducible(intrt>diw-sibT),tz. Also -ceable. 
[f. IXTEODtJOE + -IBLE.] Capable of being intro- 
duced or brought in. 

2673 0 . Walker Educ. x. 120 Whether introducible 
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amongst us . . it is not for me to determine. 1685 R, L’Es- 
'iv.xtiaii Obseroiiloy De/i 4 A violation of some moie sove- 
raigne good intioduceable. 1768-74 TuckerAjI. Nai, (18341 
II. 649 They must be .iiitrodncible by other channels. i86z 
C.vHLYi.r, Fredk. Gt. vin. v. (1872) III. 27 Proposals of im- 
provement introducible at the said Cairig. i8go AthenceuDi 
10 May 611/3 Pictuiesque costumes, variety of attitude, 
action, and character., weie introduceable at the at list’s 
pleasure. 

t Intro dxi'Ct, tpl- Ohs. rare. [ad. L. in- 

trochict-tis, pa. pple, of iiit?-oduce 7 -e to Inteoduce.] 
Introduced, brought in. (Construed as pa. pple.) 

1432-30 tr. Iligdcn (Rolls) I. 123 Men of Assyria weie 
introducte whiche admitte oonly the lawe of Moyses. 1496 
Dives <S- Panp. tW. deW.) ii. 22/2 Seculer or cyuyie lord- 
shyppe I ntroducte by occasyon of synne. 

f Introduot, j/t. Ohs.rare~°. [f. L. type "V;?- 
irdiludits, f. ppl, stem introdiici - : see next.] In- 
troduction. 

X570 Levins UTauip. 182/24 In trod act, inirociuciio. 

t Introdu'Ct, V. Ohs. Also 5-6 -duyte. [f. L. 
iutrddiict-, ppl. stem of intj-oducere to Inteoduce. 
The form introdiiyfe was f. F. viirodnit, die, pa. 
pple. of inirodnire cf. conduct, conduyie, -du/te.] 

1 . irans. To teach, instruct. 

1481 Botoner Tulle 071 Old A^eiCs.'Kton] 3 b (R. Suppl.), 
They that be introducted and enfouimed in sciences and 
vertue. 1489 Ca.xton Faytes of A. \. x. 25 In all the for. 
said vsages the nobles aiincyent intioducted and taught 
theyi children, c 1300 Mehtsiiie 190, I wyl tcche & intro- 
duyte you for your weie & honour. 

2 . To introduce ; to bring in. 

1570 Levins Mn 7 iip. 182/23 Intioduct, iuiroducere. 1394 
O. B. Qitesi. Prof. Coyicern. 18 a, 'I'o introduct and make 
me afterwards to stand in his good opinion. 1604 T. Wright 
Passions V. § 2. 139 To introduct inusicke among them. 
1613 G. Sandvs Trav. 83 The manner of their laraentings 
..may appeare by this ironical! peisonating of a father 
following the exequies of his .sonne, introducted by Lucian. 
0:1670 Hei.cv.t.i' Abp. iVilUa 7 /ts i. (1693) 29 The Chaplains 
full and absolute Parts did introduct him to this Love and 
Liking. 

Introduction (intrcdo'kjan). Forms; 4-6 
intro ducoi on, 4-5 -ccioun, 5 -xion, (6 -etyon), 
6- introduction, [a. F. introduction (14th c. in 
Flatz.-Darra.), ad. L. inirodiiction-em, n. of action 
from introdficcre to Inteoduce : cf. also OF. entro- 
duction teaching, instiuction (15th c. in Godef.).] 

1 . The action of introducing ; a leading or bring- 
ing in ; a bringing into use or practice, b^ringing in 
in speech or writing, insertion, etc. 

i6si_ Hoote.s Leviai/t. ii. .x.xiv. 128 Tlie Introduction of 
Propriety is an effect of Common-wealth. _ 1710 Steele 
Taller No, 127 i* 3 If we consult the Collegiates of Moor- 
fields, we shall find most of them are beholden to their 
Pride for their Introduction into tliat magnificent Palace. 
i8zg in Willis Sr Clark Cmnbridgc (1886) III. 104 The Lec- 
ture Room, .must be so placed, as to admit the introduction 
of the Sun’s light for two or three hours in the middle of 
the day. 1871 R. F. Weymouth Eaph, 3 The mere intro- 
duction of new words was not an object of Lilia’s ambition. 
187s JowETr Plato (ed. 2) IV. 228 There is no reason for 
the introduction of such a digression. 1879 Lubbock Sd. 
Led. V. 155 The period immediately before the introduction 
of metal. 

b. Something introduced; a practice or thing 
newly brought in, etc. 

1603 Florio Montaigne r. xliri, (1897) II. 173 Others like 
iiew-fangled and vicious introductions [aultres j>areilles 
mtrodnciionsl. 1866 Roger.s Agric. <$• Prices I. xxiv, 613 
This fish was a late introduction, 
t c. An inference. Ohs. rare. 

1633 Lithgow Ti-nv. in. 107 Many other introductions 
flow from his shallow base-branded apprehension which I 
purposely omit. 

f 2 . The action or process of leading to or pre- 
paring the way for something; that which leads 
on to some result ; a preliminary or initiatory step 
or stage. Ohs. 

C1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. P 7 -ol. 4 T. 833 Thus maketh 
he his introduccion To brynge folk to [hir] destiuccion. 
(1:1430 Fysshy 7 tge w. Angle (1S83) 24 The barbyll . . is a 
quasy meete and aperyllous for mannys body. For comynly 
he yeuythan introduxion to he Fehres. (11548 Hall Chron., 
Rich. Ill 42 b, Bondes and pactes . . betwene princes . . are 
the cause efficient and especiall introduction that their 
realmes and countries are fortified . . with a double power. 
1660 R. Coice Pmoer ^ Sitbj. 133 Obedience is . . the first 
and only introduction to all virtues Theological and Moral, 
t 3 . Initiation in the knowledge of a subject ; in- 
struction in rudiments, elementary teaching. Ohs. 

c 1430 Art No 77 tbryng (E. E. T. S.) i Algorisme , is Irad 
ofe en or in, audgogos that is Introduccioun, and Rithmus 
noinbre, that is to say Interduccioun of nombre. C1477 
Ca.xton Jason 124 b, Peleus had a wil for to be Reduyte 
into yong age as the king your fadre is by iiryn Introduc- 
cion. 1539 W._ Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 13, I wyll 

f ive you some introduction into the celestiall sphere. 1397 
loOKER Eccl. Pal. V. xviii. § 3 For the fir.st introduction of 
youth to the knowledge of God, the Jews even till this day 
have their Catechisms. 1702 R. Morden (title) Introduc- 
tion to_ Astronomy, Geography, Navigation and_other Ma- 
thematical Sciences made easy, by the Description and 
Uses of the Coelestial and Terrestrial Globes. 

4 . That which leads to the knowledge or under- 
standing of something, fa. In early use, That 
which initiates in a subject, a first lesson ; in J> 1 ., 
rudiments, elements (ohs.'). 

c 1530 L. Cox Rhet. {1899' 87 This shall be sufficj'Cnt for 
an introductyon to yonge begynners, for whom all-onely 
this boke is made, 1361 T. Norton Calvifis lust. iti. ii. 


(1634) 257 They which are not yet instructed in the first 
introductions. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. n. § 11 
lie that understands not thus much, hath not his introduc- 
tions or first lesson. 1674 Milion P . R . in. 247 ’The mon- 1 
archies of the earth, their pomp and state, Sufficient intro- 
duction to inform Thee, of thyself so apt, in r egal arts. 

b. A preliminary explanation prefixed to or in- 
cluded in a book or other writing ; the part of a 
book which leads up to the subject treated, or ex- 
plains the author’s design or purpose. Also, the 
corresponding pait of a speech, lecture, etc. 

1329 More Suppl. So 7 /lys Wks 291/2 He so deiiy.selh hi.s 
introduccion, as all hj's purpose shonlde haue a giet face 
of ciiaritie, by th.at he speaketh all in the name of tire pore 
beggars. 1531 in Pol. Rel. ff L. Poems 35 The Newe tes- 
tament in englissh, with a Introduction to the Epistle to 
the Romaynes. 1539 W. CuNNtNGHAM Cosmogr. Glasse i 
An Isagoge, or Inttoduction unto the hole vvorke. 1617 
Mqryson A/?/. III. 181 Of the. .Bohemians Commonwealth, 
under which title I containe an Historical! introduction ; 
the Piinces pedegiees [etc.J. 1749 Fielding Tom Jo 7 tes 
Contents i. i, The Introduction to the Woik, or Bill of Fare 
to the Feast, i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. i. 224 A few lemaiks 
on the nature of sound will form a fit introduction. 1861 
Sat. Rev. 7 Dec. 587 Mr. Wright’s Introduction is what an 
Introduction of this sort should be . . a commentary on the 
pieces edited, and nothing more. 

e, A text -book or treatise intended as a manual 
for beginners, or explaining the elementary prin- 
ciples of a subject. 

1340 (title) An Introduction to Wysedome, made by Lu- 
douicus Viues, and translated into Englyshe by Rychai de 
Moi’ysine. 1546 {title) An Introduction for to leine to 
reckon with the Pen, or with the Counters [etc.]. 1603 
Holland PhttarclCs Mor. 38 When their hooks, and 
pettie introductions are laid out of their hands . . a man 
shall find them as raw as other. 1769 Priesti-ey {title) 
An Introduction to the Study of Electricity. 1849 Parker 
(title) Architectuial Manual ; An Introduction to the Study 
of Gothic Architecture. 1894 A. J. Balfour Foit/id. Belief 
Prelim. 1 Sometimes, by an Introduction to a subject is 
meant a biief survey of its leading principles. 

d. A course of study preliminary and prepara- 
tory to some special study ; matter inti oductory 
to the special study of some subject, e.g. of a book 
or document of the Bible ; isagoge. 

1874 J. Fergusson Hist. Archii. (ed. 2) I.i. iv. i. 283 The 
study of Etiuscan art is a necessary introduction to that of 
Roman. 1883 Briggs Sibl. Shtdy iv. 76 The dogmatical 
method of Biblical Introduction is contrary tp the genius of 
biblical study. 1899 E.xpositor Jan. i To sift pr eliminary 
que.stions such as aie dealt with in ‘ Introductions ’ is out- 
side my present purpose. 

5. The action of introducing or making known 
personally; esp. the formal presentation of one 
person to another, or of persons to each other, 
with comratmication of names, titles, etc. 

1711 Pope AA. to H. C^-oi/mell 21 Dec., I would willingly 
return Mr. Gay my Thanks for the Favour of his Poem . . 

I , . shou'd have been very glad to have contributed to it’s 
Introduction into the World. 4766 Goldsm. Vic, IV. v, He 
seemed to want no introduction, but was going to salute 
my daughters as one certain of a kind reception. 1814 
Jane Austen Mansf. Park II. ii, Maria saw with delight 
and agitation the introduction of the man she loved to her 
father. 1873 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. II. Pief. 6 I’o j'ou . . 

I owe my inttoduction to a large circle of friends. 1876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights S,- Ins., My first inttoduction to her, — 

I do not mean tire naming of our names by a third person. 

b. Letter of inlrodttction, or ellipt. introduction : 
a letter given by one person to another, introducing 
him to the acquaintance of a third person. 

1816 ‘ Quiz ' Grand Master x. 24 The youth . . Receives. . 

A letter, too, of introduction. 1827 Lviton Pelham x, 

I lost no time in pre.senting my letters of introduction. 
1832 G. Downes Lett. Co/it. Cotmiries I. 529, I had an 
introduction to M. Charles Vernet, but of course refrained 
from delivering it. 

c. The process of becoming acquainted, or that 
makes one acquainted, with a thing. 

1888 J. Inglis Tent Life Tigerland 344 My first intro- 
duction to one of these honid holes was nearly making an 
end of me altogether. 

6. Mtis. A preparatory passage or movement at 
the beginning of a piece of music. 

1880 (i H. H. Parry in Grove's Diet. Mtts. II. 13/2 In 
great orchestral works, such as symphonies, Haydn usually 
commences with a set and formal Introduction in a slow 
tempo. 

7. atb'ib., as mtroduction piece, stage, writer. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 June 3/1 Its manner is perhaps a 

trifle too florid to be of good example to the other introduc- 
tion writers of the series. 1898 IVesim. Gaz. 14 Feb. 1/2 
In the introduction stage .still greater diflSculties arise. The 
member . . may possibly name a date for second reading 
which is probably fatal to the progress of the measure. 

Introductive (introdu-ktiv), a. [ad. L. type 
Hntrodtictiv-us, f. ppl. stem of introdPicere to In- 
troduce (see -ive) : perh. after F. introductif, -ive 
(1520 in Hatz.-Darm.).] = Introductory. 

1. Serving to introduce or bring in ; causing or 
promoting the introduction ^something. 

1639 J. Arrowsmith Cham Princ. 321 Paul, .shews how 
introductive it is of all the rest. 1662 Petty Taxes (1769) 15, 

I pitch upon all these particulars . . as introductive of new 
trades into England. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I, i. 126 
Laws, when prudently framed, are by no means subversive 
but rather introductive of liberty. 1861 W. S. Perry Hist. 
Ch.^ E7ig. I. vi. 257 They [tithes] were only declarative of a 
divine, and not merely introductive of a human right. 

2 . Leading on to something that follows. 

1638 Penkethman Artach, I, The course of penning in- 


troductive Pteambles. 1644 Prynne & Walker Ficmies's 
Trial 28 The three first Articles, being but introductive to 
the impeachment. 1668 HowEfjA'w. Righieons (1825) i8g 
'J'his is a counsel leading and introductive to the rest. 1843 
J. Clason Se 7 -/jt. \. 172 The judgment seat to which he 
knows death to be introductive. 

Hence Introdu’ctively at/w.jin a manner serving 
to introduce. 1836 in Wrnsn.R. 

IntrodU'Ctor. arch. [a. late L. int/'dductor, 
agent-n. from hitroduccrc to Introduce : cf. F. 
iniroducteur (i6th c. in Godef. Coinpl.).'] One 
who or that which introduces; an introducer. 

1638 Baker tis Balzac’s Lett. (vol. II.) 221, I should not 
be iris worst introductor-. 1633 Stanlfv IJisf. Philos, i. 
(1701) 3/1 Instilutor of the Magi, and Introductor of the 
Chaldaick Sciences amongst the Persians. 1751 Phil. 
'JVaiis. XLVIL 300, Fig. 2. The same canula improved .. 
which I name intraductor. 1832 Hawthorne Tatiglesvood 
Tales, IVayside (18791 10 Not .. tb.at there was any real 
necessity for my .services a.s introductor. 

b. C 3 ne whose office it is to introduce persons 
at court ; esp. introductor of ambassadors (F. in- 
troducLntr des amhassadeiirs ) ; see quot. 1706. 

1631 Evelyn Diary 15 Sept., We were accompanied both 
goirrg and returning bji y“ Irrtroductor of Ambassadors 
and Ayd of Ceremonies. 1662 J. Davies Olea 7 ins’ 
Voy. Aj/ilnss. v. 271 Jesaul Senhobet, who is as it were 
the Introductor, or Master of the Ceiemoiiie.s. 1706 
PiilLtiPS .S.V., A71 Int 7 -odnctor of A 7 nbassadors,. .a Master 
of Ceremonies, that brings them to Audience in a Prince’s 
Court. 1774 H. Swinburne in Crts. Ein-ope Close last 
Cent. (1841) 1 . 9 About eleven, the introductor.s gave notice 
of the king’s levee being ready, and .so .. we trudged up 
stairs. 1788 Gibbon Decl. ify A', liii. (1846) V. 246 The iii- 
troductor and interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the 
gr eat Chiaoiis and the Dragoman. 1834 Becici- ord Italy 1 1 . 
344 Yon must come with me immediately to the Infanta 
and Don Gabriel, .1 am to be your intr-oductor. 

Introductorily (inUodyktsrili), adv. [f. In- 
troductory + -LY 2.] In an introductory manner ; 
by way of introduction. 

1846 in WoRCF-STER citing Baxter. 1880 G. Merijdith 
Tragic Com. (1881) 13 As far as she can be poitrayed intro- 
ductoi'ily, she is not without exemplaus in the sex. 

Introdii'Ctoriness. rare [f. next + -ness.] 
The quality of being introductory. 

1727 Bailey vol. II, lntrcdvct 07 'iness, introducing. 

Introductory (intitjclz^-ktoii), a. and sh. [ad. 
late L. introductorius [introduct orii lihri Cas- 
siod.), f. ppl. stem of introduche to Introduce ; 
see -OEY, and cf. F. introductoire (Godef.).] 

A. adj. ’(* 1 . Seiving to introduce or bring in ; 
introductive of. Ohs. 

1605 Coke Rep, v. i. 8 a, The said Act. .was not a Statute 
introQuetorie of a new law, but declai-atorie of the old. 
X717 L. Howel Desidcj-his (ed. 3) 108 They ate not only 
good in themselves, but are intr oductory of all other virtues. 
1800 Addison Latu Rep. 48 Such testimony is 

dangerous and introductory of ft and. 

2 . Introducing to something that follows ; lead- 
ing up to or on to something ; pieliminary. 

1660 WiLLSFORD Scales Comm, a, Merchants Accounts 
epitomised ; . . here being both the Introductory part and 
Practical), a 1661 Fxjlvvr PYo7‘ihies, Ge/ie/'al xi. (i66e) 3^^ 
I place Schools before Colledges, because they are introduc- 
tory thereunto. 1749 Fielding To7ti Jones xvu. {.heading. 
Containing a portion of introductory Writing. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) I. IIS In the introductory scene Plato raises 
the expectation. 

3 . Serving to introduce personally. 

1787 M. Cutler in Life, Jr 7 ds. ^ Corr. (1888) I. 203 Dr. 
Willard . .favored me with a number of introductory letters 
to gentlemen at the southward. 1812 Shelley Lett, Pr. 
Wks. 1880 III. 343 , 1 considered the motives which actuated 
me in writing the inclosed sufficiently introductory to 
authorize me in sending you some copies. 

B. sb. fl. An introductory tieatise or text-book. 

C1391 Chaucer Ast 7 'ol. Prol., The .3. partie shal ben an 

introductorie aftur the statutz of owre doctours, in which 
thow maist lerne a gret part of the general revvles of theorik 
in Astrologie. c 1532 Du Wes in Palsgr. 890 (title) An In- 
ti-oductorie for to lerne.. to speke French Trevvly. iSS^ 
Huloet, Introductory, isagogicon. 

2 . A step leading on to something fuither; a 
preliminary step. 

1646 E. F[isher] Mod. Divhiity 137 Sometimes the name 
of repentance is given to those preparatory beginnings and 
introductories thereof. 1882-3 Schaff Ejicycl. Rehg. 
Knosvl. II. 1164 A piopltious introductory to a union 
between the Protestant churches in Germany and England. 

Introductress (intrudzi’ktres). [f. Intro- 
ductor -k -ESS.] A female introducer. 

1637 Earl Monmouth tr. Parntets Pol. Disc. 176 Ex- 
perience being the best introductress. a 1747 Holdswotth 
Rem. Virgil (1768) 266 The Sibyl heiself was a God- 
dess ; and as such required an introductress to her. 1835 
Blacksv. Mag. XXXVII. 201 _We were indebted to out- 
youthful introductiess for hurrying us through the first forms 
of a meeting. . 

IntroflexioD, -gression ; see Ys'mo- pref . 
lutroit (introii’it), sb. [a. F. intro'it, in 14th c. 
(in sense 2) intro'iie (Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. introitus 
entering, entrance, f. introlre to go within, enter.] 
f 1 . The action, or an act, of going in ; entrance. 
1481 Botoner Tnlle 071 Old Age (Caxton) D vij (B, 
Suppl.), By the introites and entrees of the sonne in to tne 
vii signes of the yere. 1693 Urquhart nn nvii, 

Heraclitu.s. .was nothing astonished at his Introit into suen 
a course and paultry Habitation. 1716 M. Davies Amen. 
Brit. II. 171 From the Transit and Introit of the Saxons 
hither, to the Year 1133. 
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Jig. Introduction. Obs. 

1583 SiUBDES Altai. Abus. i. (1877) >^54 A prepavatiue to 
w.tntonnes, a prouocatiue to vncleanes, and an introite to 
al kind of leuedenes. 

2 . Eccl. An antiphon or psalm sung while the 
priest approaches the altar to celebrate mass or 
Holy Communion. Also, the first two or three 
woids of the office appropriated to a particular 
day and formerly sometimes used to describe or 
denote it. See quot. 1833. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Les- 133 b/2 Two yong angelli.s liegan 
the Intioyte of the masse. Ibid, Saynt gregory 

ordeyned thyntroyte of the masse to be soiigen. c 1532 Du 
Wes Introd Fr. in Palsgr. io6g The raymentes belongyng 
to the servyce of the masse, unto the introite of the same. 
1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Cotnumuion Rubric, Then 
shall the Clerkes syng in Englishe for the office, or Introite, 
(as they call it) a Psalme appointed for that daie. 1754 
Hume /-list. Eng I. 401 He had previously ordered the 
introit to the communion service should begin with these 
words, Princes sat and spake against me. 1833 Sin H. 
Nicolas Chron, Hist. Pref. 17 Ecclesiastics in the middle 
ages, .describe a day by the ‘intioit’, or commencement of 
the service appointed by the church to he performed there- 
on. Ibid. 111/2 Circumdederunt, the introit and name of 
.Septuagesima Sunday. 1867 C. Walker Ritual Reason 
IVIiy 147 The Introit is one or more verses sung at the 
entrance of the clergy into the sanctuary. 

+ Introit, rr. Obs. rare. [a.d. L. z»lrazlus, 
pa. pple. of introire : see prec.l Entered. (Const, 
as /a. pple.') 

1432-50 tr. Higdcn (Rolls) II. 179 If a member . . be owte 
of his place naturalle, and a straunge thynge haue introite 
in to hit \_ei iutraverit alienum), the body iS troublede. 
Intro’itive, a. rare. = next. 

See Unintroitive. 

t IntrO’itory, a. Ohs. [ad. late or med.L. 
iniroiiori-us (Gloss. Philox.) of or belonging to 
entrance, f. introit-tis Intkoit.] Pertaining to an 
entrance or beginning ; introductory. 

165a Urquhart Jewel Wks, (1834) 180 In this introltory 
discourse. 

Introjeetion : see Intro- pref. 
t Intl'ome'ddle, V. Obs. rare. [For inter- 
meddle, with confusion of prefix.] To interfere, 
intermeddle. So t Intromeddle sb., interference. 

1524 WoLSEV in Si. Papers Hen. VIII, IV. 89 That 
therle_ of Angwishe do not entre Scotland, ne intromedle 
lherwlth._ Ibid., The Quene in no wise wolde that thErle 
of Angwishe shulde have any intromedle herin, or entre 
into Scotland. 

Intromissible (intrnmi'sib’l),d:. ran. [f. L. 
intromiss-, ppl. stem of intrdnnU~h‘e to Intromit 
+ -IBLE.J Capable of being intromitted ; admis- 
sible. Hence Intromissilji'lity, capability of 
being intromitted. 

1808 Herschel in Phil. Trans.^ XCIX. 268 A modifica- 
tion which takes effect at the outside of the prism at very 
oblique apples of incidence, and may be called a different 
intromissibility. Ibid. 269 By the laws of the_ different re- 
frangibility of light, the red rays are intromissible at a. 

Intromission (intromi-Jan). [n. of action 
from L. intromittere to iNTBOMfT ; peril, immed. 
a, F. intromission (Pare, 16th c.).] The action of 
intromitting. 

1 . The action of sending, letting, or putting in ; 
insertion, introduction ; admission, admittance. 

1601 Bp. W. Barlow Defence 152 The Nouatiaiis . . denie 
to those that relapse .. any hope of., intromission into the 
church. 1613 Jackson Crprff II. xvi. I 4Theydrawa curtaine 
..least further intromission of such beames might interrupt 
their pleasant sleepe. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc, i. xviii. 59 
If sight be caused by intromission, or receiving in, the forme 
of that which is seene, contrary .species or formes should be 
received confusedly together. 1667 Phil. Trans. II. 519 
A Moderate Intromission of Blood had well succeeded. 
1727 SwiET Gulliver iv. vi, For nature . . intended the . . 
orifice only for the intromission of solids and liquids. 1834 
M’Murtrie Cuvier's Attim. Kingd. 415 A tube, .isopen at 
both ends for the intromission of water. 1836-9 TosioCycl. 
Altai. II. 411/2 The reciprocal introduction of the organs 
of intromission into the vulva. 1883 Schaff /fp/. 

KnowL. 2271 What he [Swedenborg] clainns to have seen 
and heard during his intromission into the spiritual world. 

2 . Intermeddling, interference : esp. in or from 
Sc. Law, the action of intermeddling with the 
effects of another, the assuming of the possession 
and management of the property of another, either 
with or without legal authority; in the latter 
case called vicious inlroniission. Also, generally, 
the transactions of an agent or subordinate with the 
money of his employer or principal. 

1567 Renunciation Mary Q. Scots (Hollnshed), And be thir 
our letteris freelie, of our awin motiue will renunci.s . . all 
intromission and dispositioun of onie casualiteis, properties 
[etc.], c 1575 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 4i_Ony spuilzie or 
wraiigous mtromissioun with the saidisgudis. a 1639 Spot- 
TiswooD Hist. Ch. Scot. 11. (1677) 33 The Monks who had 
been trusted .. with the intromis.sion of the rents, were 
charged to uplift the same. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes 
VI. 200 Willing to discharge the (Guardian for his Intromis- 
sion. 1773 Erskine Inst. LawScat.m. ix. § 49, 626 Vitious 
intromission, .consists in apprehending the possession of, or 
using any moveable goods belonging to the deceased unwar- 
rantably, or without the order of law. t8o8 W. Tennant 
Ind. Recreat. (ed. 2) III. 75 His duties extend to. .customs 
and excise., as well as to the collection of tlie land rents. 
For all these intromissions, he was strictly accountable to 
government. 1833 Act 3 <!(■ 4 Will. IV, c. 46 § 59 Such 
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collector and treasurer . .shall, .grant bond, .for their intro- 
missions, and for the just and faithful execution of their 
office. 1884 Coniemp. Rev. Feb. 268 Keeping wisely aloof 
from all ill-timed intromission in the interior affairs. 

b. quasi-fi7Kfr. (Ac. Law.) pi. Proceeds of such 
transactions. (Cf. earnings.) 

1792 Spalding's Tronb. Chas. I, II. 146 The monies., 
which the collector and his depute shall be bound to pay 
to them out of the first of his intromissions [orlgiiuil in- 
tromi.ssiouu] thereof 1807-8 R. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v , 
Should the intromitter be obliged to impute his intromis- 
.sions to the prefeiable title, .then all his intromissions must 
go to extinguish the preferable debts. 

Xntromissive (-mi*siv), a. [f. L. intromiss-, 
ppl. stem of iniromitthe (see next) -t- -IVE.] Having 
the quality or effect of intromitting or letting in 
(e.g. rays of light) ; connected with intromission. 

1808 Herschel in Phil. I'rans. XCIX. 279 As in fig. 8 
and 9, the intromissive .separation was produced by the 
hoiizontal side, so it is, in these figures, effected by the 
vertical one. 

Intromit (intromi-t), V. Forms ; a. 5 intro- 
mete, 5-7 Sc. intromet, 6 Sc. intromeit, in- 
trommet, 6-7 Sc. intromett ; ( 3 . 5-6 iutromitte, 
6 -myt, 6- intromit, [ad. L. intromitt-Sre to 
send in, let in or into, intioduce, f. inlro -i- tniitere 
to send. In part a refashioning after L. of the 
earlier Entehmete {entremet, entromyt) q.v.] 

1. trans. To cause or allow to enter; to put in, 
introduce, interpose, insert ; to send or let in, ad- 
mit. Now rare. 

1582-8 Hist. Jas. VI (1804) 27 Shoe_ was perswadit be 
these that were hir keeperis, and vthers intromettit for that 
purpols. 1612 R. Carpenter Soules Sent. 74 Shall wee 
presumptuouslie intromit our ouer-weening curiosity ? 1615 
Crooke Body of Man 945 The fourth hole, .inlromitteth 
the lugiiiar veine. 1647 H. More Poems, Cupid s Conjl. 
Ixxvii, Whether our reasons eye be clear enough To 
intromit true light. 1747 Gentl. Mag. 528 Indeed, some 
diseases not cutaneous may be intromitted thro’ the skin. 
189s B. F. Barrett Quest. Ans 7 u. 119 This is the way .. in 
which he [Swedenborg] was himself intromitted into the 
spiritual world. 

■f 2 . rejl. To interfere {with or in something). 

1492 Pltimpion Corr. 201, I desire and pray you noe 
further to intromete you with the .sayd land and right of his 
chiuch. 1531 Cranmer IVks. (Parker Soc.) II. 229 Where- 
foie he had never pleasure to intromit himself in this cause. 
IS3S CovERDALE Isa. XXX. 10 They darre saye to the 
prophetes : Intromitte youre .selues with nothinge. 1657 
Twysden Vind. Ch. (1847) 100 [He] did then jntromit himself 
and his agents in the raising of it and so did con veil some 
good proportion to his own use. 

3 . intr. for refl. To inteifere, intermeddle, have 
to do with. (Now only Sc.) 

1432-50 tr. Htgden (RolLs) IV. 133 The lawe of feldes.. 
that |je senate scholde not intromitte of the feldes of eny 
man dyenge whom he hade afore in his lyfe, 1492 Plump- 
ton Corr. 264 Wilhnge and de.syreinge you, therefoie, that 
,.yee will in noe wise further intromete or deaie with the 
said land. 1540 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c._ 20 § 3 No sheryffe. . 
shall in any wyse intromyt or raedel in, with, or \-pon any 
of y“ premisses. 1560 in Calderwood Hist. Kirk (1843) 
II. 3 Nor yitt sail intromett . anie maner of way tvith the 
querrells and discords of the lords. 1572 Act 14 Eliz. c 5 
§ 38 The Justices within any County .. shall not intromit 
or enter into any City ..where be any Justice., for any such 
City. 1623 W. Sclater Tythes 197 He would, .intromit in 
a quaestion proper to a higher profession. 1814 Scott 
Wav. X, A whiggish mob . . plundered his dwelliiig-liouse 
of four silver spoons, intromitting also with his mart 
and his meal-ark. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 197 
Saint Felix who intromitted so improperly with the loves of 
his niece and Monsieur Pappolen. a 1847 Chalmers P orl'/i. 
Wks. I. 6r It i,s patent from these verses that God intro- 
mitted with Jacob on the matter of his leaving Laban. 

b. Sc. Law. To have (pecuniary) dealings, to 
deal with ; esp. to deal with property or effects ; 
either legally as administrator, agent, elc., or 
viciously without legal right. 

1522 in Balfour Practicks (1754) 51 The Provest . .and com- 
munitie of Edinburgh, hes gude richt, title and power to 
buy, sell, or utherwaj'is to intromet with schipis of weirfair 
..within the read, havin or port of Leyth. 1569 in Row 
Hist. Kirk (1842) 40 That the poore labourers may intromett 
with their awin teindis upon a reasonable composition. 
1609 Skene Reg, Maj. 23 The wife, .may not take vp [the 
dovvrie], nor intromet with the frutes theieof, induring her 
husbands lifetime, bot her husband sail intromit therewith, 
for sustentation of his wife and familie. 1664 J. Carstares 
in R. H. Story W. Carstares (1874) 373, I leave my loving 
and faithfull spouse, .my sole executrix, to intromett with 
my goods and gear. 1772 Johnson in Boswell Argt. ca,se 
vicious Intromission, He wlio never intromits at all will 
never intromit viciously. 1880 Muirhead Gains it. § 163 
If an heir who has the right of abstaining have once 
intromitted with hereditary effects,, .he has not the power 
of afterwards relinquishing the inheritance. 

Hence Intromi'tted ppl. a . ; -mi’tting vbl, sb. 

1450-70 Golagros ($■ Gaw. 1171 And alse the meryest on 
mold has intrometting. 1706 J. Sergeant Acc. Chapter 
(1833) 109 The new intromitted jurisdiction took place and 
governed. 1831 Brewster (1853) I. viii. 189 Certain 

rays of the intromitted pencil are absorbed or lost. 1853 
Herschel Pop. Led, Sc. vi. § 23 (1873) 239 This intro- 
mitted portion is single. 

Intromitteut (intri^mi-tent), a. [ad. L. in- 
tromittent-em, pr. pple. of intromittere ; see prec.] 
That intromits or introduces ; having the function 
of intromission. 

Chiefly in Zool. and Physiol,, iniromittent apparatus, 
organ, the male copulatory organ. 


1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anal, II. 411/2 In the Earthworm., 
the mtromittent apparatus is deficient. xSyo Rolleston 
Aniin, Z.Z/& Introd. .47 All male Mammalia have an intro- 
mittent organ. 1880 Gunther Fishes^ 137 The males of 
most.. are provided with copulatory or intromittent organs. 

IntlfOIXli'ttejr (inlmmi tsij. Forms ; 6 intro- 
mettar, 6-7 -m0ttor(e, 7 -meter, -mittor, 8- 
intromitter. [f. Intsomit + -er f ; cf. the earlier 
entermeier, F. entremetteur{\ One who intromits ; 
spec, in Air. Law, One who interferes or deals with 
the property of another. 

c 157s Balfour's Practicks (1754) 27^ That the takaris and 
intromettaris with the Landis . . be callit. 1640-1 Kirkcudbr. 
IVar-Comni. Min. Bk. (1853) 95 Ihe .schyieffes, baillies., 
and uther intrometers with His Majesty’s rentes. Ibid. lyr 
PIe..appoyntes Robert Ewait, hissone,and H elene Ewart, 
his dochter, his onlie executores and intromettores with his 
haile goodes and geir. 1696 Loud. Gaz. No. 3228/2 Act 
anent Vitious Intiomettors. 1773 Erskine Insi. Law Scot. 
III. ix. § 51. 627 An intromitter incurs no passive title, if one 
has been, previously to the intromission, confirmed executor 
to the deceased. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v. In- 
tromission, A confirmation as executoi puts an end to the 
vitious intiomission, since it infers an intention on tire part 
of the intromitter to account for his intromissions. 

Intromolecular, -mutative ; see Inteo-. 

t Introni* jSLcate, v. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. obs. F. 
intronijicqu-er, Rabelais (f, the stem part of late 
L. inthron-izdre, F. intron-iser -h L, -ficdre ; see 
-fy) - f -ATE 3 .] trans. To enthrone. 

1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. xix, The substantifick quality 
of the elementary complexion, which is intronificated in the 
terrestreity of their quidditative nature. 

Intronise, -ize, etc., obs. var. of Entheonize, 
etc. Intronizate, var. Inthkonizate v., Obs. 

t Intronization, obs. var. Entheonization. 

1470-85 Malory Arthur v. xii, Themie the senatours 
maade redy for his Intronysacyon. 

tIntroo‘p, variant of Enteoop, Ohs. 

i6ii Florio, Infrottare, to introiipe, to insquadron. 

Intropression, -pulsive, etc. : see Intko-. 

lutrorsal (intr^’jsal), a. Bot. [f. as next 4- 
-AL.] = next, 

1831 Macgillivray tr. Richards Elent. Bot. 421 The 
stamina, .are introrsa! and nearly sessile. 

Introrse (intrpus), a. Bot. [ad. L. intrors-us, 
from introversus (.turned) inwards (in ancient L. 
only adv.).] Turned or directed inwards ; of an 
anther which opens towards the centre of the flower. 

1842 Brande Diet, Sci. etc. 609/2 In most plants the 
anthers are introrse, being turned towards the style. _ 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 238 Apocynete., Anthers basifixed, 
dehiscence introrse. 

Hence IntroTsely adv., in an inward direction. 
Introruption, -sensible, -sentient : see 
Intro- prj. 

Introspect (intrcspe'kt), v. [f. L. introspect-, 
ppl. stem of intrbspich'e to look into, or f. L. intro- 
spectare, freq. of this.] 

1 . trans. To look into, esp. with the mind; to 
examine narrowly or thoi oughly. Now rare. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic. Div. 66 Tliere 
to view, introspect and comprehend, as wel as apprehend, 
the Wonders of Jehovah /Elohim. 1723 Trickology 13 The 
Drum . . look into it, there is nothing; so beware they do 
not introspect you. 1885 L. Oliphant Sympnenmata xi. 
167 The records of the intellect introspecting human natiue 
cannot evince a perfect understanding. 

2 . intr. or absol. To look witliin ; to examine 
one’s own thoughts or feelings. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly^ XXV. 237 We can not cogitate 
without examining consciousness, and when we do thi.s we 
introspect. 1896 Daily News 18 Feb. 6/1 No man went 
further in introspection than all the world's chartered liber- 
tine, Mr. Pepys. But Mr. Pepys ‘introspected’ with a 
single mind ! He never, we think, defends his conduct. 

Hence Introspe'cted, Trsix osTpe'ctin^ ppl. adjs. 

i88i J. Sully Illusions 18 Introspected facts being known 
only in relation to perceived facts. 1882 Hall Caine Recoil. 
D. G. Rossetti 212 [Ro.ssetti had] large grey eyes with a 
steady introspecting look. 

Introspection (intnjspe'kjan). [n. of action 
from L. introspieSre {set prec.) ; cf. inspection.'] 

1 , The action of looking into, or under the surface 
of, things, esp. with the mind ; close inspection or 
examination of something. ? Ohs. exc. in reference 
to one’s own thoughts or feelings : see 2. 

Hm-z. Print, Orig. Man. 1. ii. 53 The acting.s of the 
Mind or Imagination it self, by way of reflection or intro- 
spection of themselves. 1683 E. Hooker Pref. Pondage's 
Mystic. Div. 64 Hee, as a Philosopher, .came to the recep- 
tion, perception and cognition, or rather introspection, in- 
tuition and introreception of the prsementioned. 1794 G. 
Adams Nat. <5- Exp, Philos. III. xxxv. 436 T’he_ heavenly 
bodies, .are too remote for his [man’s] introspection. 1870 
J. H. Newman Gram. Assent ii. vii. 209 Introspection of 
our intellectual operations is not the be.st of means for pre- 
serving us from intellectual hesitations. 

2 . spec, (with no object expressed) : The action 
of looking within, or into one’s own mind ; ex- 
amination or observation of one’s own thoughts, 
feelings, or mental state. 

[1695 Dsydf,n Parall. Poetry ^ Faint. (JR..], So that I 
[(juido Reni] was forced to make an introspection into mine 
own mind.] 1807 Knox & Jehb Corr. I. 324 The intro- 
spection, the spirituality, and, if we may so speak, the 
heavenward views which one meets with in every page- 
1850 Glxdstohe Homer 11 . i/In Homer’s time., the human 
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<;€lf-con'icioii‘iness was scarcely awakened, introspection liad 
not begun its work. 1863 Cowdkn Ciarkl Char, 

X. 246 An apparently hopeless passicpir has taught her reflec- 
tion, introspection, and hunrility of spirit. 

X 31 .tros;pe'Ctioilist. [f. prec. + -ist.] a. One 
who practises introspection or self-examination, 
b. One who adopts the method of introspection 
in psychological inquiry. 

iMt J. Owca E’venings iviih Skeptics I. iv. 312 As a rule 
Skeptics .. are keen introspectionists. 1883 Mauosley Body 
>y Will I. vi. 91 Little favour will these discus.sions have, 
and little will they weigh, with the introspectionist, \Vho in 
the end does not fail to fall back dogmatically upon the 
direct intuition of freedom. 1899 Expositor Oct. 316 Spur- 
geon is not so much of a practical analyst as a self-intro- 
spectionist. 

Introspective (intmspe-htiv), [f. L. in- 
trospect-, ppl. stem of ifUrospicere to Intbospect 
-i- -IVE : cf. inspective, respective, etc.] Having the 
quality of looking within ; examining into one’s 
own thoughts, feelings, or mental condition, or ' 
expressing such examination ; of, pertaining to, 
characterized by, or given, to introspection. 

i8»o SouTHEV Lett. (1856) III.. 171 Whom I. .. well re- 
member as a mild, melancholy, introspective man. 1887 
.Saistsbury / ffiA Klizab. LiiA. 10 With Wyatt and Suirey 
EnglLsli poeti-y became at a bound the most personal and 
..the most ‘introspective’ in Europe. iSgr E. PcAcocic 
jV. Brendon 1 . iiB Site was very young, and not in the 
least introspective. 

Hence Introspe'ctively adv . ; Introspe’ctive- 
ness; Xntrospe'ctivism ttonce-ivii^ [see -ism];. 
Zntrospe'ctor, one who practises intro_spection. 

H. Spenceh Brine. Psychol. (1872) I. ii. i. 164 Each 
feeling . . which when introspectively containplated appears 
to be homogeneous. xZ'jj^Contenip. Rev.yCPAW. 960 A., 
girl, who.se self-condemning grief has something of the inlro- 
spectiveness wrongly imputed to all Mr. Browning’s cha- 
racters. 1884 SEr.t.EY in Coniemp. Rev. Nov. 667 Is it, 
then, true that Christianity is a system, of morbid and 
melancholy introspectiveness? 1893 Morris & Bax Socialism 
iii. 58 The individualistic intro.spectivism.of the Christianity 
of the decaying empire. 

Introsuction : see iKTuO'/r^. 

+ Introsu’me, V- Obs^ [f. Inteo- L. sumhe 
to take.] trans. 'l‘'o take in ; to take (medicine) 
internally; to absorb (nutriment). 

1657 Tomlinson Rshoh's Disp. 109 Those antidota which 
introsumed help many grievous affections. _ 1664 Evci.yn 
Sylva (1776) As their vessels enlarge and introsunie more 
copious nourishment, [trees] often starve their neighbours. 
So t Introsu'jaption., the action of ‘ introsum- 
ing ’ ; f Introau'mptive a., relating to or adapted 
for ‘ introsumption 

1837 Tomlinson Disp. 599 .Cordial Powders, .may 
be. .mixed with introsumtive medicaments. 1706 Phillips, 
Introsumption, the takhi|; in of the Alimentary or nourish- 
ing Particles, whereby living Bodies are encreas'd. 

Introsnscept (i ntws^se'pt), v., [f. Intro- -t- 
L. suscipere to take up : cf. Sof^CEPTiBLE.] trans. 
#=Jn^US 3US0BPT, Hence lutrosusce’pted ///. tz. 

* 1835-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 184/z A portion of the laige 
intestine.. must have become .. intrususcepted. 1858 Cop- 
land Diet. Med. I. 553 The introsuscepted portion, 
Illtr0SUSCepti0Jl(i’ntrc’st;3e‘pj3n). [f. Intro- 
-pL. susceptidn-etn a taking, Subception, f. susci- 
pere : in mod. L. introsusceptiot Cf. intm-suscep- 
tion in Intra- pref. 3 and the erron. Inteusos- 
CEPTioy.] The action of taking up or receiving 
within ; intussusception. 

1 . Pkys. and Biol. =lNTUS8CSCEmoN 2. 

1816 Keith Phys. Bot. II. go The intro-.susception of non- 
elastic fluids. 1827 Steuart Planter's G. (1828! 221 These 
act as so many superadded mouths, to take up, by means of 
introsusception, the food proper for the nourishment of the 
plant. 

“is.'Paih. =Intu.ssusception 3. 

179.^-6 E. Darvvin Zoon. (1801) III. 253 This malady is 
occasioned, sometimes by an introsusception of a part of the 
intestine .into another part of it. iSzx-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 41 I. 160 One portion of the affected intestine, 
constringed and lessened in its diameter, has fallen into 
another portion below it, and thus pioduced what is called 
an introsusception, 1857 Berkelev Cryptog^. Bot. § 125. 
150 In many instances, the inner membrane of each cell is 
singularly depressed at either end by a sort of introsuscep- 
tion, and sometimes it protiudes into the neighbouring cell, 

3 . =Intdssdsoettion i, i b. 

n 1834^ Coleridge in Fraseds Mags. (1835) XII. 494 The 
organising forces . . must subsist in some such bond or . , 
introsusception .. as will warrant us in the conclusion that 
they are at once one and many. 1841 J. H. Newman Tracts 
for Times No. go. 50 He thus oppo.ses the doctrine of intro- 
susception, which the spiritual view of the Real Presence 
naturally suggests. 1857 De Quincey Goldsmith Wks. VI. 
222 Law and arms . . through their essential functions .. 
opened for themselves a permanent necessity of introsusqep- 
tion into the organism of the stal*. 

Introtraction : see Intro- prej. 

+ Introve’nient, a. Obs. rare~'^. [ad, L. 
introvenient-em, pr. pple. of inirovenlre to come 
in, f. lumo- + venire to come.] Coming in. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. x. 201 The commixture 
of introvenient nations either by commerce or conquest. 

Xutroverse (intrtzvaus), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
trdvers-us (turned) inwards (in L, only adv.).] 
= Introverted 2 b. 

1879 Farrar Paul II. aoo The figure of speech 
is called Chias^ma^ or introverse parallelism* 


Xntroversible (intruva-jsib’l), a. [f. *intrd- 
vers-, ppl. stem of assumed '^iutrovertere -f 
-IBLE : cf. reversible?^ Capable of being intro- 
verted or drawn within, as the finger of a glove. 

1883 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 652/7 
{Pfottusca) .An alternately introversible and ever.sible tube 
connected with an animal’s body. 1885 Ibid. XIX. 432/1 
{Polyzodi M uscular fibre-cells. . areattached at three different 
levels to the soft introvet sible portion of the body, and by 
their retraction pull it in three folds or telescopic joints into 
the capacious hinder part of the body. 

Hence lutroversibi'lity. 

1885 E. Ray Lankester in Encycl. Brit. XIX. 439/2 The 
tele.scopic introversibllity of the anterior region of the body 
is greatly developed. 

Introversion. (inlrnv 5 ‘jjan). [ad. mod.L. iu- 
troversidn-em , n. of action from ^introvertere ; see 
Introvert v.] 

1 . The action, of turning the thoughts inwarcks, 
i.e. to one’s own mind or soul, or to. the contem- 
plation of inward or spiritual things. 

1654 Gataker Disc. Apot. 68 Their . . Fasrings, Prayings, 
,. Introversions, . .Humiliations, Moitifications, 1678 R. 
Barclay Apol. Quakers xi. § 16. 380 They plentifully 
assert this inward Introversion and Abstraction of the Mind 
..fiorti all Images and Thoughts. 1788 Wesi.ey Wks. 
(1872) VI. 451 The attending to the voice of Christ within 
you is what they [the Mystics] term Intioverslon. 1870 
I.OWELT. Study Wind,_in Hamlet, who so perfectly typifies 
the introversion and comple.xity of modern thought as com- 
pared with. ancient. 

2 . The action of (physically) turning inwards, 
esp. of withdrawing an outer part into the interior ; 
the condition of being so turned inwards. 

1794-6, E. DxRwiit Zoon. (iSoi) III, 297 This disease is 
.sometimes produced by the intioversion of the edge of the 
lower eyelid. 1883 E. Ray Lankesier in Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 652/1 (Molhtsca) The process of incomplete intiover- 
sion of that simple rostrum. Ibid., 'I'he piocess either of 
introversion or of eversion of the tube may' be arrested at 
any point. 

b. Of lines of verse : see Introveri'ed 2 h, 

1896 R. G. Moulton Lit- Study Bible i. 50 Such intro- 
version is merely a matter of foim. 

Xntroversive (intr<7V§-Jsiv), a. [f., stem '^'in- 
trovers- of *introvertere (see next) + -ivE.] a. 
Having the quality or effect of turning inwards, 
b. Characterized by turning the mind or thouglit 
inwards upon itself. 

t^ 66 jTKit. Brit. Mollusks iv, 86 The worms aie caugiht 
alive, being drawn into the mouth by the introversive action 
of the tongue. 1884 Pop. Sei. Plant hly YSPTI. 267/2 When 
we come to mental deiangements, introversivq study is 
ohviou.sly fruitless. 

Introvert (intruvS-it), v. [f. L, type Hnird- 
vertSre (prob. in mod.L.), f. Intro- + vertere to 
turn : cf. L. iniroversus adv.] To turn inwards. 

1 . trans. To turn (the mind, thought, etc.) in- 
wards upon itself; Iq direct (one’s thinking or 
effort) to that which is internal or spiriUial. 

16^ Woodhead St. Teresa i. Pref. 28 The Soul being 
straight, introverted . . into itself, and easily conforming to 
God's will and time. 1822 Hazlttt Table-t., Prejudice 
(1852) 85 The less we look abroad, the more our ideas aie 
introverted, and our habitual impressions . . grow together 
into a kind of concrete substance, 1830 H. N. Coleridue 
Grk. Poets (1834) 26 The mind of the old poets was rarely 
introverted on itself. 

2 . To turn or bend inwards (physically) ; in Zool. 
to turn (a part or organ) inwards upon itself ; to 
withdraw a part within its own tube or base, as the 
finger of a glove may be withdrawn. 

1784 [see Introverted 2]. 1883 E. Ray Lankester in 
Encycl. Brit. XVI. 652/2 (Molluscd) It cannot be completely 
everted owing to the muscular bands, nor can it be fully 
introverted owing to the bands which tie the axial pharynx 
to the adjacent wall of the apical part of the introvert. 

Introvert (i’ntnzvirt), sb. Zool. [f. prec. vb. : 
cf, convert sb.] A part or organ that is or can be 
introverted. 

7883 E-, Ray Lanke-ster in Encycl. Brit. XVI. 652/1 
{.Molluscd) I important distinctions which obtain amongst 
the various ‘introverts’ or intro- and e-vei sible tubes .so 
frequently met with in animal bodies. 1885 Ibid. XIX. 
431/r {Polyzod The anterior portion of the body of the 
polypide can be pulled into the hinder part as the finger of 
a glove may be tucked into the hand. It is, in fact, an 
‘introveit’. 

latroverted (intruvo-jied),///, a, [f. Intro- 
vert V. + -ED 1 .] Turned inwards. 

1 . Of the mind or thought : Directed inwards 
upon itself, or upon that which is inward or spiri- 
tual. Also trans/. of a person ; Given to intro- 
version of mind. 

_ 1781 CowpER Conversation 365 Self-searching with an 
introverted eye. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Swedeulorg 
Wks. (Bohn) I. ^13 In modern times, no such remarkable 
example of this introverted mind has occurred, as in Ema- 
nuel Swedenborg. 1856 V KVOHKn Mystics (i860) I. 16 So 
that his mysticus is emphatically the enclosed, .self-with- 
drawn, introverted man, 1866 Mrs. Stowe Lit. Foxes 125 
In morals, in religion, too, the same introverted scrutiny 
detects only errors and evils, till all life seems to them a 
miserable, hopeless failure. 

2 . Turned or bent inwards (physically). 

1784 CowpER Task IV. 633 His awkward gait, his intro- 
verted toes, Bent knees, round shoulder.s, and dejected 
looks. 1855 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) 1 . i. ii. 25 
The skin, including those introverted portions of it which 
form the receptive area of the special senses. 


b. .'\pplied to an arrangement of words, lines 
of verse, etc. in which two corresponding elements 
{e.g. lines riming with each other) form the inner 
or middle part of the whole. 

1896 R. G. Moulton Lit. Study Bible i. 50 In the Quatrain 
Reversed or Introverted, the first line corresponds with the 
fouith. 

Introve’rtive, a. [f. as prec. -t- -ive.] =-In- 
troverbive. 

1864 S. Wii.BERroRCE Ess. (1874) 1 . 35S With the introvci- 
tivc tendency whicli we have ascribed to him, was joined. . 
an ambitious temper. 1875 Dora GRr.ENwr.Li, Liber Human. 
146 A cultivated, introvertive, reflective era. 1882 Chicago 
Advance 23 Nov., The church is to be congratulated on the 
change from the introvertive to tlie active. 

Introvision, -vote : see Intro- pref. 
Introvolution. (injirtzivtzlbr-jon). rcire. [f. In- 
tro- + -volution in evolution, involution, etc. (n. 
of action f. L. volvSre to loll).] The proces.? of 
involving one thing within another. 

1829 Lamb Let. to Robinson 17 Apr. in Talfourd I'inal 
Ment. (1848) II. 63 Per se, it is good, to .show the introvolu- 
lions, extravolutions of which the animal fiame is capable, 
1858 Dc Quincev Th. Crk. Trag. Wks. IX. 56 There are 
cases occasionally occurring in the English drama and the 
Spanisli, where a play is exhibited within a play at every 
step of the hitrovolution (to neologise a little in a case 
justifying a neologism), something must be done to differen- 
tiate the gradations, and to e.xpress the subordinations of life. 
Intrude (intr ?7 ^),v. Also 6 entrude, -trewde, 
7 intrud. [ad. L. intriidere (doubtful in Cic.), f. 
in- (In- ‘S) + triidere to thrust. Cf. OF. iniruirc, 
-ure (1479 in Godef.) and pa. pple. intrusi] 

1 . trans. To thrust, foice, or drive (any thing) in ; 
to introduce by force. Const, into, f in. 

1563-83 Foxii A\l{- M. 1435/2 Yr mariowbones of the masse, 
which. .you by foice, might, and violence intrude in sound 
of wordes in .some qf the scriptui e. 1597 A. M . tr. Guille- 
meau's Pr. Chirurg: xvii. b/2 When as we intrude the same 
[point of a knife] in anye fistic. 1674 Gith-vv Causes Mixt. 
iv. § 3 Their paits aie rvedged and intiuded one into 
another. 169s Woodward Nnt. Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 202 
We. .find some few of these fossil Shells,, .with Iron-Ore., 
intruded into their Pores, i860 Tyndall Glac. n. xxxi. 410 
As if air had intruded itself between the separated surfaces. 
1886 Willis & Clark Cambridge II. 467 When the new Kit- 
chen was built it was intruded into the area of the old Hall. 

fb. intr. ior rejl. To thrust oneself; to come 
or make one’s way by force. Obs, 

1562 Phaer JEneid. ix. Ffjb, Vnpiudent man, y‘ whan 
the Rutill king did through intrude Coulde him not entring 
spye. *770 (joldsm. Des. Vlll. 342 To distant climes . , 
Where half the convex world intrudes between, .they go. 

2 . tra 7 ts. To thrust or bring in without leave ; to 
force (something unwelcome) on or iipoti a person. 

1586 A. Day (1625) 15 Upon whose absence 

and deptirtuie. .you seeke to intrude the summe of all youi 
unhappinesse and misfortune. 1653 Baxter Chr. Concord 
56 They were not Oi dained and placed in void places, but 
intruded into Churches that had lawfujl Bishops, a 1786 
\V. Hastings in ’BMxVt Articles xvii. xxix. You must forbid 
any person of that nation to be intruded into your presence, 
without his introduction. 1842 Claim ^ Protest op Ch. 
Scot], in State T'ials (N.S.) IV. (1892) 1401 Ordaining a 
Church Court to. .admit to the office of the holy ministry. . 
a probationer, .and to intrude him also on the congiegation, 
contrary to the will of the people. 1849 R. Bucuanan Ten 
Years’ Conflict Yx. IL 205 Prepared to intrude ministers 
against reclaiming congregations, and that, if need were, at 
the point of the bayonet. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. vii. 
(1875) 95 The tendency which intruded earthly Madonnas 
and saints between the worshipper and the spiritual Deity. 

t 3 . 1‘ejl. and intr. To thrust oneself into any 
benefice, possession, office, or dignity to whicli 
one has no title or claim ; to usurp ott or upon : 
cf. Intrusion 2. Passing into 4. Obs. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. Vlll, c. 3 § 5 Dignities benefices or 
other spiritual promocions wherein they .slial so enter and 
entrewde before the paimtent of the saide firste fruites. a 1548 
Hall Chron, Hen. VI 178 Duryng \\ ho.se .. captivitie he 
wrongfully usurped and entruded upon the royall power 
and high estate of thisRealme. 1563 Abp. Parker /I rriV/er 
§ 6 Item, whether ther be any parsons that intrude them 
selfe. .without imposition of handesand ordinary authoritie. 
1592 Warner Alb. Eng. vm. xliii. (1612] 206 He gave the 
Liuers dwellings, lesse than where they since intru’de. 1602 
Marston Ant. <5- Mel. 11. Wks. 1856 I. 25, I pree thee 
intrude not on a dead mans right. 1628 Coke On Liti. i. 
277 a, He that entreth vpon any of the Kings Demesnes, 
and taketh the profits, is said to Intrude ypon the Kings 
possession. 1682 Burnet Rights Princes \. 14 If he went 
violently to intrude himself into other Parishes. 

4 . To thrust oneself in without warrant or leave ; 
to enter or come where one is uninvited or unwel- 
come. Also iransf and fig. of things, and in 
non-material relations. Const, into, f in (a place, 
company, etc.), 071, upo 7 t (a person, something 
personal or private, etc.). 

a. 7'efl. 1573 G. Harvey LcUer-bk. tCamden) 48 M. 
Hoult intrudid himself as his accustomld manner is_. 1659 
D. Pell Impr. Sea 116 To what end .shouldst thou intrude 
thy self unwarrantably into their companies? 1769 punius 
Lett. iii. 20 And do you.. presume to intrude yourselfi un- 
thought of, uncalled for, upon the patience of the pnbjjc t 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 1 . viii. 286 the 
strange.st freaks of fancy intrude themselves into his subltme 
contemplations. 

b. intr. 1588SHAKS. Tit. A. n. i. 27 Thy wit wants edge 
And manners, to intru’d where I am grac’d, a i6oi ? Mar- 
si on Pasquil 4- Kath. II. 275 Shee wonders at your rude- 
nesse, that intrudes Vpon the quiet of her moiming.'? rest. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Vtrg. 20 The Cou.it 
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thouijht it unfitting to Intrude (as then) into their company. 
1709 Steele Tailer No, 62 p 6 A veiy odd Fellow, who 
would intrude upon us. 178S tr. Beck/ord's Vatkek (1883) 
143 'J'his was the only sound that intruded on the silence of 
these doleful mansions. 1836MARRYAT Japhet Ixxii, I per- 
ceived that my piesence was not welcome, and I would 
no further intrude. 1879 Cassell's Tec/tn. Educ. IV. 70 h 
There is a tendency for certain dominant and improved 
races of live stock to intrude into disti icts up to this time 
occupied by native breeds. 

+ 5 . trans. To enter forcibly. Oks. rare. 

*593 Shaks. Liter. 848 Why should the worm intrude the 
maiden hud ; Or hateful cuckoos hatch in .sparrows’ nests? 

Intruded (intrjt-cled), fpL a. [f. prec. -h -edI.] 

1. Thrust or forced in, introduced forcibly or un- 
warrantably, crowded in, etc. : see prec. 

iSjSi W1N3ET mile) The Last Blast of the Trumpet., 
agains the usurpit auctoritie of lohne Knox and his Caluiii- 
iane brother intrudit Precheouris. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 
XXV. 144 Corroded by the pungent. .pores of the intruded 
liquor. 1890 A theuceiiin 8 Nov. 623/2 The intruded minister 
who succeeded him [under the Commonwealth] was so 
ignoiant as to be scarcely able to write his name. 1893 
Fowi.er Hist. C. C. C. (0. H. S.) 219 The newly appointed, 
or, as they were called by their antalgohists, ‘iutiuded’ 
members of the College. 

2 . Spec. a. Entom. (See quot, 1826'.) b. Bot.=t 
Intro SE o. e. Geol. =Intrusive 2 b. 

i8a6 Kirbv & Sp. Entomol. IV. 306 Intruded, when the 
head is nearly withdrawn within the trunk. 1830 Lindllv 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 218 They appioach' Rubiaceae . . in .. their 
intruded style, and valvate aestivation. 1833 Lyell Princ. 
Geol. III. 105 The intiuded mass then cooled down at a 
certain distance below the uplifted surface, 1834 Hooker 
Hivtal. Jmls. I. ii. 33 Some hills of intruded greenstone. 

Intruder (intr/Pdai). Also 7 (in legal use) 
-or. [f. as prec. -f -Eit l.] Qne who intrudes. 

1. One who intrudes into an estate or benefice or 
usurps on the rights or privileges of another; spec. 
one who, after the determination of a life-tenancy, 
enters before the remainderman or reversioner, or 
who trespasses in any way on crown lands. Now 
only in legal use. 

1534 Act 26 Hen. VIII, c. 3 § 5 Euery suche person 
. . shalbe accepted and taken art entrewder vppon the 
Kinges possessions. 1628 Coke On Litt. i. 194 a, Where 
there bee two ioynt Abators or Intrudors which come in 
meerely by wrong. 1635 N. R. Camden's Hist. Eliz, i. an. 
p. 72 Job. Mason . . a great intruder into Ecclesiasticall 
livings. 1648 in Gross Gild Merck. (i8go) II. 78 Diuers and 
many Intrudor.s . , as also diuers other strangers and forinors. 
1863 Nickols Britton II. 2 The jaw allows such intruders 
to be ejected while the intrusion is fresh by the light heir.s. 

2 . One who thiusts himself in in an encroaching 
manner or without invitation or welcome. 

isSSShaks. Tit. A. ii.Jii. 65 Vnmannerly Intrudaras thou 
art. 1693 W. Bowles in Dryden's Jnvenal v, (1697) 100 
Will you a bold Intruder, ever learn 'lb know your Basket, 
and your Bread discern? 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 127 
r 6 Others . . consider every man who fills the mouth of 
report with a new name, as an intruder upon their retreat, 
and disturber of their repose. _i876 T. Hardv Ethelhertci 
(1890) 93, I felt always like an intruder and a bondswoman, 
and had wished myself out of the Petherwin family a 
hundred times. 

Intru'diug, ppl. a. [f. Intrude v. + -ing 2.] 
That intrudes. 

160* Shaks. Ham. III. iv. 31 Thou wretched, rash, intrud- 
ing foole, farewell. 1830 Alford in Lzye (1873) 53 The 
rampant and intruding brier. 1867 Free.man Norm. Conq. 
I. ii. 18 The intruding nation altogether supplanted' the 
elder nation. 

Hence Iiitru‘diiigrl7«t&., in an intruding manner. 
1704 Steele Lyings Lover \. I thrust my self intrud- 
ingly upon you. 

Intru' dress, rare. [f. Intruder -h -ess.] A 
female intruder. 

1630 Fuu.kh Bisgak lit. x. 402 As if foreseeing .. that., 
a distressed Prince .. .should .. lecover his rightfull throne 
from the unjust usurpation of., an Idolatrous intrudre.ss 
thereinto. 

intrumpeioun, intrupeion, obs. ff. Inter- 
ruption. 

t In.trU'll’k, V. Ohs. rare~K [f. In- 2 q- Trunk 
J ii'.] trans. To enclose in or as in a trunk. 

1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. iii. Had eager lust intrunk'd 
my conquer'd soul, I had not buried living joys in death, 
lutruse (inlrr 7 s), a. Bot. [ad. L. 7 ?!iriis-us, 
pa. pple. of intrudhe to Intrude.] Having a 
foim as if pushed or thrust inwards. 

1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 51 Sildne conica . . calyx . . in- 
tiTi.se at the base. 

t IntrU'Se, "V. Ohs. Chiefly Sc. [f. L. ininls-, 
ppl. stem of intrildh-e to Intrude.] = Intrude v. 

fi470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xn. {Wol/t>f Lamb) xii, Thow' 
wald intruse ressoun, Quhair wrang and reif suld dwell in 
propertie. ? 1333 Boorde Let. 12 Aug. in Introd. Kno-wl. 
(1870) Forewords 48, I amonges yow intrusyd in a dose 
ayre, my^th neuer bane my helth. 1554- Latimer Dzspiit. 
Oxon. Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 482 Which indeed you may 
by violence, might, and power, thrust and intruse into sound 
of words of some places of scripture, c 1570 Sekori Somme 
xsi Bk. Disripl. § 4 No minister suld be intrused upon any 
particular kirk without thair consent. 

Hence flntru'sed ppl. a., intruded, 

*S3 S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 577 Thus endit he [who] 
wes hot intrusit king. 

tlntru'sery. [f. as prec.+-ERY.] In- 

trusive action ; intrusion. 

c 1470 Harding Ckron. ci.xxxi. ii, Philyp of Valoj’es.. 
Kyng of Fraunce was by intrusery. 


lutrusioXL (intrfi-^on). [ME. a. OF. intrusion, 
in ined.(Anglo-)L. f«/;v 7 jw(EracLon, CI250), n. of 
action f. intrudere to Intrude.] The action of 
intruding. 

1 . The action of thrusting or forcing in, or fact 
of being thrust in; also concr. something thrust 
in, a forcible or unwelcome addition. 

_ 1639 Woodall IVks. Pref. (1653) This Work . .free from. . 
imperfect and lidiculouserrours, and impertinent intrusions. 
1665 Hooke Microgr. .xvii. 109 By this intrusion of the petri- 
fying particles, this .substance also becomes hard. >842 
A. Combe Physiol. Digestion {td. 4) 130 Theie is something 
more in the constitution of the stomach .. tvhich renders the 
too early intrusion of new food huitful. 1873 Mivari Elem. 
Anat. ii. 53 The neural .spine, .may. .be separated from its 
Centrum by the intrusion of the skull wall. r886 Willis & 
Clark Cnntbtidge II. 14 This porch, however, is a subse- 
quent intrusion, 

b. spec, in Geol. The influx of rock in a state of 
fusion into fissures or between strata ; a portion of 
intruded rock. 

1849 Murchison Silnria viii. 167 At certain distances from 
such' granitic intrusions. 1875 Lveil Princ. Geol. II. ii. 
x.xxii. 2II Regions where.. the intru.sion of igneous matter 
into fissures [was] once most frequent. 1896 Pop. .Sci. yntl. 
L. 242 The rorks composing such intrusions [are] the densest 
of igneous rocks. 

2 . The action of thrusting oneself into a vacant 
estate or ecclesiastical benefice to which one has 
no title or claim; spec, the entry of a sti anger 
after the determination of a particular estate of 
freehold (as a life-tenancy) before the remaindei- 
man or reversioner ; also, a tiespass on the lands 
of the crown. Hence, by extension, violent or 
unjust entrance into or seiziue of land or rights 
belonging to another ; invasion ; usurpation. (The 
earliest sense in Eng. ; now only in legal use.) 

Information of intrusion : see Information 5 h (c). 

[1292 Britton hi. i. § 3 Intrusioun est torcenous abatement 
vacaunt le soil, taunt cum nul neest en seisine.] 1387-8 T. 
UsK Test. Love 1. i. (Skeat) 1. 17 Straungc hath by way of 
intrucioun made his home there me shulde be, yf reason 
were lierde as he shulde. i.|33 Lvdo. St. Edmund iii. 469 He 
dradde..Lyst newe Intrusioun [of Danes] brouhte in ydola- 
trie. c 1460 Capcrave Chron. Ded. (Rolls) 4 He that entered 
by intrusion vas Henry the Fourte. 1516 Plmnpion Corr. 
217 Ther is a suyt against j-oitr mastership in the Excheker 
for introshon, 1340 Act yi. Hen. VIII, c. 46 To make 
atinswer for bis or their intrusion vpoii the kinges possession. 
*579 Fulke Ref. Rasiel 766 They had taken part with 
Nouatus, which would be a bishoppe by intrusion. 1661 
Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Cromivell (1669) 62 All power is 
attained either by the Election and Clon.sent of the people, 
and that takes away your objection of foicible intrusion. 
i6gx Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) II. 244 An information of 
intrusion is brought by the atturny general against the old 
archbishop of Canterbury and 2 othei.s, for wrongfully de- 
taining and intruding upon the king’.s po.ssession of Lambeth 
house. 1763 T. Hutchinson Hisi. Mass. I. iii. 360 Writs 
of intrusion were brought against some . . who rem.sed to 
petition for patents, 18S3 Wharton's Law Lex. led. 7', 
Intrusion, the entry of a stranger after a particular estate 
of freehold is determined before him in 1 eversion or remainder. 

b. The settlement of a minister of the Church 
of Scotland contrary to the will or without the 
consent of the congregation : see Intrusionist, 
Non-intrusion. Also attrib. in reference to the 
Non-intrusion conflict. 

*849 R. Buchanan Ten Yea7-s' Conflict ix. II. 137 A 
threat which the Marquis of Tweeddaie had lately thrown 
out at an intrusion meeting in East Lothian. 1878 T. Brown 
Annals Disrupt iii. (1884) 23 They would give no promise to 
refrain from' the intrusion of Mr. Edward.s, and . .the Church 
was resolved to protect the people from such intrusion. 

3 . The action of thrusting oneself in in an en- 
croaching manner, or of introducing something in- 
appropriately ; uninvited or unwelcome entrance or 
appearance ; encroachment on something possessed 
or enjoyed by another. 

1392' Shaks. Rom. <$• yul. i- v. 92, I will wlthdiaw, but 
thir intrusion shall Now seeming sweet, conuert to bitter 
gall. 166^ Milton P. L. xii. 178 Frogs, Lice and Flies 
must all his Palace fill With loath’d intrusion, and fill all 
the land. 1723 Pope Odyss. i. 115 The bold intru.sion of the 
Suitor-train. 1783 Burke Sp. E. India Bill Wks. IV. 3 
It has been a little painful to me to observe the intrusions 
into this important debate of such company as quo warranto, 
and mandamus, and certiorari. 1850 Gladstone Glean, 
V. xiii. 182 If the reply be a correct one, my intrusion upon 
your Lordship’s time may be excused. 1883 Froude Short 
Stud. IV. II. V. 230 Hi.s feelings had been .. embittered by 
the intrusion of religious discord into families. 1896 Speaker 

Oct. 351/2 [George Fox’s] intrusion of himself into assem- 

ies where he was not wanted. 

Hence Xntiu'sioual a., pertaining to intrusion 
(Webster 1864, and in recent Diets,). 
Intru'sionist. [f. prec. p- -ist.] One who 
practises or supports intrusion. 

During the controversy regarding the intrusion of minis- 
ters in the EstablLshed Church of Scotland, which resulted 
in the Disruption of 1843, applied by those who called them- 
selves non-intrusionists to their opponents. So Intru- 
SIONISM. 

1841 in R. Buchanan Ten Years' Conflict xii. (1849] II. 
313 Even the callous-hearted people that sat in the pew, 
the only pew representing intrusionisni and forced settle- 
ments, were moved. 1849 Ibid. xi. II. 203 He was not by 
any means an out-and-out intrusionist. 

Intrusive (intni-siv), a. [f. L. infrus; ppl. 
stem of intrudere to Intrude + -ive.] . 


1. Of intruding character; chaiacterized by coming 
or entering in an encroaching manner, or without 
invitation or welcome; done or carried out with 
intrusion. 

1647 M. Hudson Div. Right Govt. it. iv. 98 Every 
Polarchical action in the Polarchs . . being lehellious and 
intrusive. 1735 Thomson Liberty i. 299 No mighty moles 
the big intrusive storm, From the calm stations roll resound- 
ing back. 1813 Scott Rokeby\. xxx, Still he turned im- 
patient ear From Truth's intrusive voice severe. 1891 E. 
PiiACocK N. Brendan I. 175 He was not shy, but did not 
wish to be intiusive. 

2. That has been intruded or thrust in. 

1862 Mar.sh Eng. Lang. ii. 34 An intrusive element in a 
language is confined to the vocabuhny and minor gram- 
matical forms. 1897 AllbuH's Syst, Med. IV. 476 Large 
quantities of this iiurusive substance strangling the secreting 
textures. i9oo>I. Taylor in N. 4- Q. 9th Ser. V. 483/1 The 
n in Pentland Firth is intrusive, while the Pentland Hills 
were Penland, the t being intrusive and the n radical. 

b. Geol. Of an igneous rock : Forced, while in 
a state of fusion, into cavities or fisbuie.s of other 
rocks. 

1844 Darwin C7eo/. O^r.fiSpd)!!. 313 The number and bulk 
of the intrusive masses of different' coloured poiphyries. .is 
truly extraordinary. 1838 Geikif. Hist. Boulder xii. 24T 
The intriLsive traps occur in the form of walls and veins. 
1876 Page Hifw. Text-bk. Geol. iv. 85 When igneous mattei' 
appears to have thrust itself between certain strata in wedge- 
shaped or sheet-like ma.s.ses, it is spoken of as intrusive. 

3. Inward-thrusting, d'are. 

1847 R. Willis tr. Harvey's Wks. 383 {General. Animals 
Hi.), I straightway perceived a certain protuberant fleshy 
part, affected with an alternating extrusive and intrusive 
movement. 

Intrusively (intr?7-sivli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY^.J In an intrusive manner ; so as to intrude. 

_ 1847 in Craig. 1869 Carlyle Let. yean Aitken ii Mar. 
in Athenmum (1893) 2 Feb. 149/2 Mrs. Grote in a chair 
intrusively clo.se to Majesty. 1882 J. Hawthorne Fort, 
booh xxix, It was intrusively appaient. . that Sir Stanhope 
loved the girl without stint. 

Intrusiveness (intrt7-sivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being intiusive. 

1&47 in Craig, i860 Motley Netherl. {1868) II. x. 69 He 
was much addicted, .to. .general intru.siveness. 1874 Helps 
Soc, Press, vii. (1873) ^4 The Intrusiveness which is innate 
in mankind. 

tintru'sor. Ohs. Forms: 4 intrewsar, 5 
intrusour, 5-6 -ore, 6 Sc. -ar. [a. AF. en-, in- 
trusonr, in med. (Anglo- )L. inirusor owwhoxisarp’i 
a possession, office, or dignity, agent-n. from in- 
irtidh-e to Intrude,] = Intruder i. 

[1292 Britton iti, i. § 2 Qe«ceux entrusours pusent estre 
engettez freschement apres la intrusioun. Ibid. § 4 Bon est 
qe tens biefs i soint ordinez, qe plus chacent les intiysours 
a respoun.s.] c 1400 Apot. Loll. 77 Or ellis }?at clerkis now 
are..fals intrewsars. 1430-40 'Lydg. Bochas vtii. i. (1354) 
177 b, An intrusour, one called Julian, Thestate usurping to 
reigne there began. 1394 Sc. Acts yas. VI (1816) IV. 69/t 
The personis intrusari.s'of thame selffis in sic posses.sioun, 
delayis the mater. 1399 W. Watson in Archpr. Controv. 
(Camden) 1. 91 Parsons and Blackwell, intrusores into our 
haruest. 

Intru'St, V., var. form of’ENTRO.ST. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. Commw. (1603) 133 To in- 
tiiLst so great a power to noblemen. 1741 Richardson 
Paine la W. 165 Mis. Jewkes, I am going to intrust you with 
a Secret. 1805 Woedsw. Prelude v. 427 When I was first 
intiusted to the care Of that sweet Valley. 1835 Prf.scott 
Philip II, I, It. ii. 160 A suitable person to whom the reins 
ofgovernment might beintrusted. 1875STUBBS Const, Hist. 
II, xiv. 6 The 'lower was intrusted'to the archbishop. 

tintryear. Obs. [f, wtf 77,^1?, ]nteike,Fntkike 
- h-j\B2.] = Intriguer. 

ai$zg Skelton Image Ipocr. ii. 142, 'I thinke that suche 
frykars Be not Christes vickars. But crafty intrycars. 

Intryke, var. Enteike : see Inteiice. 

t IntubUi'CeOTLS, tr. Bot. Obs. [f. L. intubus 
endive + -ACEOUS.] Akin to endive ; =Cichoea- 
CE0U8. 

_ 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp, 243 Wild Lettices, and all 
intubaceous Plants. 

Intubate (i'nti«bf’t), [f. In-^ + L. iiiba 
Tube -t- -ate 3 .] 

fl. trans. To form into tubes. Ohs. 

i6i2 Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 102 When this im- 
pasted oare is . . Intubated and founed into pipes, as if it 
were clay or loame. 

2. Ned. To treat by inserting a tube into an 
aperture, esp. into the larynx in the case of 
certain throat diseases : see next. Also absol. 

1889 Year-Bk. Treatment for 1S88. 188 [The child was] 
intubated again at 12.30 p.m. 1890 Braiihwaiie's Retrosp. 
Med. Cl. 45 The amount of practice required to intubate 
fairly well. 1891 Aim. Univ. Med. Sc. IV. Sect. G. 1 Of 
those tracheotomized 30.3 per cent, recovered, while of those 
intubated 35.3 per cent, recovered. 

Inbubatiou (inti«bif*'J' 3 n). [n. of action from 
piec. : see -ation.] The insertion of a tube ; esp. 
intubation op the larynx, the insertion of a tube 
into the glottis to keep it open, in diphtheria, etc. : 
see prec. 2 . 

1887 Braiihwaiie's Retrosp. Med. XCV. 176 Intubation 
is destined, 1 think, to be employed more generally than 
tracheotomy. 1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med, I. 752 The use of 
tubage or intubation of the glottis is a topic which hardly 
needs to be discussed with reference to diphtheritic laryn- 
gitis. 1897 Ibid. III. 376 In the earlier stages of malignant 
stricture Syntonds advocates intubation of the stricture. 
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INTUITIVE. 


f I*ntube, sb. Obs. rare, [ad. L. inHthus (in- 
tydus, iniibus), ad. Gr. evTv0ov,] = Endive, q.v. 

1657 Tomlinson Renou' s Disp. 243 The sative Succory, or 
Intube. 

lutube ('ntu7‘b), z/. [f. In- 2 + Tube.] trans. 
To place in a lube. Hence Intu'bed ppL a. 

1688 J. Smith Baroscope 61 Just equal to the Top of the 
intubed Mercury. 

Xntne (iatizi*), v. rare. [ad. L. intuc-ri : see 
In'XUITion.] tram. To know, perceive, or recog- 
nize by intuition ; to intuit. 

i 85 o \V. G. Ward Nat. c 5 - Grace i. 40 We will further 
Use the word ‘intue’, as corresponding in every respect with 
the substantive ‘intuition’, and the adjective ‘intuitive’. 
1869 Life M. M. Hallahatt (1870) 124 It was a part of 
her religious sense, something which, to borrow a word of 
modern coinage, she had from, the first intued. 18514 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. 6g Dr. Ward attempts to leap off his 
own shadow by all manner of strange phiases about neces- 
sary truth and contingent truth, ‘cognizing’, ‘intuing’, 

* ontologism ’. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. 1 . 1. iv. 115 
These two related terms, the intuent act and the thing 
intued were, in the view of the Greek Reali.st, only one. 

Intuem (i-ntiwiem). rare, [erron. from prec., 
after theorem, etc.] (See quot.) 

i860 W. G. Ward Nat. ^ Grace l. 40 Let us coin the 
word ‘intuem’..! will define an ‘intuem’, then, ‘a truth 
legitimately intued ’. Ibid, sg If I ‘ intue ’ unsoundly, the 
thing intued is not a real ‘intuem ’. 

I’ntuenee, Obs. [f. L. type ^intuhitia, f. in- 
tuhit-em : see next and -ENOE.] A looking into ; 
insight ; reflection. 

1616 J. Lane Contn. Si^r.’s T. (18B7) 63/358 Certifie, with 
industrious intuence. With manlie presence, willinge dilli- 
gence. 

Intuent (i'ntitqent), a. [ad. L. iniuent-em, pr. 
pple. of iniuh'T.I That knows by intuition. 

1863 Grote Plato (1867) II. xxvi. sag You do not, by 
producing this fact of innate mental intuitions, eliminate the 
intuent mind. 1888 J. Martineau Study Relig. I. i. i. 68 
Reaching to the intuent self. Ibid. iv. 115 (see Intue v. ]. 
Intuit (i’ntit^iit), V. Also -ite. [f. L. intuit-, 
ppl. stem of intueri'. see Intuition.] 

+ 1. trans. ? To tutor, to instinct. Obs, rare. 

1776 Adventures of a Corkscrew 15 Scarce . . a sharper or 
gambler but what could freely take his lordship by the 
hand j intuited by such company, it was in vain his mother 
now attempted to remonstrate, .against his proceedings. 

2. mtr. or absol. To receive or assimilate know- 
ledge by direct perception or comprehension. 

1840-1 De Quincey Rhetoric Wks. 1850 XI. 42 God must 
see ; he must intuit, so to speak ; and all truth must reach 
him simultaneously. 1893 ThinkeryiW. 448 Anselm does 
not attempt to intuit, but only to prove. 

b. trans. To know anything immediately, with- 
out the intervention of any reasoning process ; to 
know by intuition. 

1838 Bushnell Nat. 4- Supernat. ii. (1862) a8 note, He is 
a being, .who by the eternal necessity even of his nature, 
intuits everything. 187a H. Stencer Princ, Psychol. II. vii. 
iv. 359 note. If space and time are forms of intuition they 
can never he intuited ; since it is impossible for anything 
to be .at once the form of intuition and the matter of in- 
Uiition. 1874 L EWES Probl. Life ^ Mind 1 . 419 The mind 
intuites what the eye cannot see. 1881 Sully Illusions 33 
Our other senses are also avenues by which we intuit and 
recognize objects. 

Intuition. (intizrii-Jan). [a, P. intuition, ad. 
late or med.L. intuilion-em, n. of action from 
intueri to look upon, consider, contemplate, f. in- 
(In-2 ) + tuerl to look. Cf. L. intuitus.'\ 

+ 1. The action of looking upon or into ; contem- 
plation ; inspection ; a sight or view. ( = L. in- 
tuiius.) Obs. 

1497 Bp. Alcock Mohs Perfect. B iij. That they myght 
have a perpctuall intuycion & fruycion of his Infynyte Joye. 
1627-77 Feltham Resolves 11. Ivi. 273 A Lookin|;-glass . . 
becomes spotted and stained from their only intuition. 1649 
J ER. Taylor Gt. Exemp. 11. Disc. ix. § 36. iz6 His disciples 
must not onely abstain from the act ofunlawfull concubinate, 
but from the impurer intuition of a wife of another man. 
1664 Evelyn tr. Preari's Archil, 123 To removcj uncover, 
and take in pieces, for the intuition of every Contignation. 

+ 2. The action of mentally looking at ; contem- 
plation, consideration ; perception, recognition ; 
mental view. Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 10 Which hath . .a power, aptitude, 
or fitnes, to bring the thing, objected unto our understand- 
ing, into the knowledge, and intuition thereof. 1632 Ben- 
EOWES Tkeoph. n. 15 She is wholly taken up with Intuition 
of supercmlestial Excellencies. 1735 B. Martin Mag. Arts 
<5- Sc. ir. xii. 255 That the Employment of Time to endless 
Ages will consist in an uninterrupted Intuition and Con- 
templation of (an infinite Scene of the Operations of divine 
Power and Wisdom]. 

*1" 3. The action of mentally looking to or regard- 
ing as a motive of action ; ulterior view ; regard, 
respect, reference. iVith intuition to ipf), with 
reference to ; in intuition to, in respect to, in view 
of, in consideration of. Obs, 

1612-15 Bp. Hall ContenfiL, O. T. xx, x, God doth not 
always strike with an intuition of sin : sometimes he regards 
the benefit of our trial, sometimes the glory of his mercy 
in our cure. 1637 — Serm, Consecr. Buriall-place 81 
Prayings for the dead . .but not the Romish ; that is, not with 
an intuition to their fained Purgatory. 1630 Fuller Pisgah 
11. iii pr This Countrey was conferred upon them in Intuition 
to their valour. 1639 Pearson Creed iv. (1662) 214 The recom- 
pence_ of the reward was set before him, and through an 
intuition of it he chearfully underwent whatsoever was laid 


upon him. 1667 Recaji Chr. Piety v. f i6 For he that sues 
upon the naked intuition of recovering his right, without 
any aspect of revenge on the invader ; has as fully the 
benefit of the law. 1718 Hickes& Nelson J. Kettlewell 
III § 72. 381, I do it with Affectionate intuitions of doing 
Honour to Religion. 

4. Scholastic Philos. The spiritual perception or 
immediate knowledge, ascribed to angelic and 
spiritual beings, with whom vision and knowledge 
are identical. 

1632 Benlowes Theoph. 1. i, Might souls converse with 
souls, by Angel -way Enfranchis’d from their piis’ning clay 
What strains by Intuition would they then convey. 1660 
Jer. Taylor Worthy Coinmun i § 3. 97 St. Pauls faith 
did not come by hearing, but by intuition and revelation. 
1711 Addison Spect. No. 162 f 4 Our Superiors are guided 
by Intuition, and our Inferiors by Instinct. 1690 Baxter 
Kiugd. Christ ii. (1691) 44 As if the Intuition of Spirits and 
Spiritual Bodies, were not a more eminent discerning than 
our Eyesight, a 1720 Sheffield (Dk. Buckhm.) Wks. (1753) 

1 . 122 'I’lieir [Le. Angels’] thoughts are communicated to one 
another by what the schoolmen call intuition. 1836 J. Gil- 
bert Chr. Atonem. iv. (1852) loi For a creature to know an 
infinite Being by intuition is plainly impossible. 

6 . Mod. Philos. The immediate apprehension of 
an object by the mind without the intervention of 
any reasoning process; a particular act of snch 
apprehension. 

a 1600 Hooker fin Cottle Coleridge II. 217) An intuition, 
that is, a direct beholding or presentation to the mind through 
the senses or imagination. 1782 Priestley Matter tj- Spir. I. 
xi. 134 What Vis /eel, and what we do, we may be said to know 
by intuition i^o-i De Quincey Wks. 1859 XI. 42 

An intuition is any knowledge whatsoever, sensuoiLS or in- 
tellectual, which is apprehended immediately, i860 Abp. 
Thomson Laws Th,. 5 47. 74 Notions of single objects are 
called Intuitions, as being such as the mind receives when it 
simply attends to or inspects (ininetnr) the object. 

b. Immediate apprehension by the intellect 
alone ; a particular act of such apprehension. 

1639 Genii. Calling (.i 6 g 6 ) 20 This is that Tree of Know- 
ledge . . which instructs not . . by sad and costly experience, 
but by fair and .safe intuitions, a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. 
Man. I i. 2 There seems to be a third means, which is a kind 
of intuition ; there aie some truths so plain and evident, and 
open, that need not any process of ratiocination to evidence 
or evince them. 1695 Locke Hum. Und. iv. ii. § i The Mind 
perceives, that White i.s not Black, That a Ciicle is not a 
Triangle, That Three are more than Two, and equal to One 
and Two. Such kind of Truths the Mind peiceives at the 
first sight of the Ideas together, by bare Intuition, without 
the intervention of any other Idea. 1841 Mycrs Caih. Th. 
111. § I. 2 Such laws and precepts as the reasonings and in- 
tuitions and sentiments of men have agreed to pronounce the 
wisest and worthiest. 1846 Mill Logic Introd. § 4 The truths 
known by intuition are the original premises from which all 
others are inferred. 1830 M' Cosh Dw. Govt. (1852) 487 note, 
The real intuitions of the human soul aie ju.st the human 
faculties and feelings acting accoi ding to their fundamental 
principle.s. 1836 'Dov’e. Logic Chr. Faith Introd. § 5. 17 God 
would be a primary of intuition. 1863 'Le.c.v.v Ration. II. 
iv, 67 The intuition by which we know what is right and 
what is wrong, is clearer than any chain of historic reasoning. 
1877 E. R. CoNDER Bas. Faith iv. 157 Primary judgments 
(such as that every change must have a cause) are often 
called beliefs, though ‘ intuitions ' would be a better term. 

c. Immediate apprehension by sense ; a particu- 
lar act of such apprehension. 

Esp. in reference to Kant, who held that the only intuition 
{anschanung, intuitus) possible to man was that under the 
forms of sensibility, space, and time. 

_ 1819 Richardson tr. Ka?U's Prolog, to Metaph. 53 All our 
intuition however takes place by means of the senses only. 
1835 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol, ii. i. 78 note, Sir William 
Hamilton.. restricts the meaning of intuition to that which 
is known by external perception. 1864 Bowen Logic i. i Such 
acts are called Intuitions or Presentations. Ibid., In receiv- 
ing Intuitions, the mind exerts no conscious activity. Ibid. 
ii. 40 Derived from processes of observation or intuition. 

6 . In a more general sense: Direct or immediate 
insight ; an instance of this. 

1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue’s Anecd. Paint. (1789) IV. 152 
It is . . a proof of his intimate intuition into nature. 1831 
Hawthorne fy It. Jrnls. II. 234 A miraculous intuition 
of what ought to be done just at the time for action, a 1862 
Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) I. 40 That peculiar property of 
genius which, for want of a better word, we call intuition. 
1866 'Dii. Reign Law ii. (ed. 4) iii The intuitions of 

genius unconscious of any process. 1879 Froude Csesar 
xxiii. 4ro Rashness if it fails is madness, and if it succeeds 
is the intuition of genius. 

Intuitional l,inti«|i-j3nal), a. [f. prec. -f -al.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or derived from intuition ; 
of the nature of intuition. 

1860 W. G. Ward_ Sf Grace i. § i. 39 Were it not for 
this ^intuitional light’, we should be shut up . . in the 
dreary region of actually present consciousness. 1861 E. 
H. Browne in .( 4 /Vj AlaiY/t vii. 309 No elevation of the in- 
tuitional consciousness can account for such fore-knowledge. 
XM3 M. Pattison Ess.^ (i88g) II. 267 The masses require 
either an intuitional religion .. or a ceremonial of diill and 
parade. 1883 A. Barratt Phys. Metempiric 138 Acts of 
mental vision. Relations and groups of Relations with like 
escort . . are intuitional, like the intuition of distance or of 
causal relations. 

2. Possessed of intuition. (Cf. rational.') 

. 1877 T. Sinclair Moiint 39 They are so sympathetic, In- 
tuitional, calm, and womanlike in their practical wisdom. 

3. Pertaining to that theory, or philosophical 
school, which bases certain elements of knowledge 
on intuition (see prec. 5 b). 

i86s Reader 20 May 363/2 Whether or no the intuitional 
I metaphysicians will have anything to reply on behalf of 
their own_ theory, is_ another question. 1879 Lewes Study 
I Psychol, i. 3 We still hear of the Intuitional Psychology 


and the Sensational School. 1879 H. Spencer Data Ethic.'! 
ill. § 14. 38 By the intuitional theory I here mean .. the 
theory which regards such feelings as divinely given, and 
as independent of results experienced by self or ancestois. 

Hence Inttii’tionally adv., by intuition; intui- 
tively. 

1872 T. W. Fowle in Contemp. Rev, Nov. 866 An uii- 
deviating law of conduct intuitionally apprehended. 

Intui’tionalisitt. [f- prec. + -ism.] The 

doctrine or theory of the intuitional school ; the 
doctrine that the perception of tiuth, or of certain 
tiuths, is by intuition. 

1850 NDCosh Riv. Govt. (r852) 486 The rationalism which 
was felt to be insufficient for any one piactical purpose 
whatsoever . . has become a more pretending intuitionalism. 
1864 Theol. Rev. Mar. 71 What might easily become the 
not less positive or offensive dogmatism of Intuitionalism, 
lutxii’tionalist. [f. as prec. + -1ST.] 

1. One who holds the doctrine of intuitionalism. 
1836 Vaughan Mystics (iS 6 o) I in. iii. ■/! All these intuitloii- 

alists profess to evolve from their depths very much moie 
than those simplest ethical perceptions. 1871 Caldrrwood 
in Contemp. Rev. Jan. 238 Being myself an intuitionalist 
in morals. 1891 Athenxum 29 Aug. 283/1 He [Herheit 
Spencer] has a morality quite as distinct from meie e.x- 
pediency and policy as that of any Intuitionalist. 

2. = Intuition I ST x. 

1869 Contemp. Rev. XI. 258 Hutcheson, Reid ..Wilson 
and Hamilton .. were all, more or less distinctively, intui- 
tionalist s. 

Xntuitionism (intiziiii'Janiz’ni). [f. Intuition 

+ -ISM.] 

1. The doctrine of Reid and other philosopheis 
of the Scottish school, that in perception, external 
objects are known immediately, without the inter- 
vention of a vicarious phenomenon. 

1847 Biaclnv. Mag. LXII. 243 Representationisni could 
not possibly be avoided, neither could intuitionism be pos- 
sibly fallen in with, on the analytic road which he took. 
1874 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) I. 204 He [Mill] accounted 
the controversy between intuitionism and phenomenism far 
more fundamental than any other, in matters no less of 
social than of strictly philosophical speculation. 1896 G. M. 
Sloane Life James M'Cosh viii, 103 His philosopliic creed, 
being the intuitionism of the Scottish School. 

2. = Intuitionalism. 

1874 Sidgwich Meth. Ethics i. 9 What we may call In- 
tuitionism. lii&p Athenaeum ii Oct. 461/3 Prof. Sidgwick 
..showed his strong preference for utilitarianism over the 
other two methods, egoism and intuitionism, which com- 
pleted his trio of possible schemes of ethical study by logical 
processes. 

Intui’tioniS'tK [f. as prec. - 1 - - 1 ST.] One who 
holds the theory of intuitionism. 

1. An adherent of the doctrine of Reid concern- 
ing immediate perception : see prec. J. 

1890 in Cent. Rid, 

2. = Intuitionalist i. 

1835 Miss Cobbe Intuit. Mor. 76 Where the Deductive 
Science of the Intuitionist stops, there the Inductive Science 
of the Experimentalist meets it. 1863 Mill Exam. Hamil- 
ton 208 The mo.st strenuous Intuitionist does not include 
this among the things that I know by direct intuition. 1879 
H. Spencer Data Ethics iv. § 20. 55 Nor is it otherwise 
with the pure intuitionists, who hold that moral peiceptions 
are innate in the original sense. 

atirib. 1883 Athensum 8 Aug. 170/3 He gives to the 
intuitionist theory as strong a position as can well be given 
to it. 

Hence Xntmtioni'stic a,, holding the theory of 
intuitionism. 

1882 W. G. Ward Ess. (1884) II. 155 And this criticism of 
Intuitionistic philosophers suggests a more general remark. 

Intmtionless (inthzji-Jonles), a. [f. as prec. 
-^-LESS.] Devoid of intuition. 

1856 VAVGHAn Mystics (i860) I. ni. iii. 72 You dispute 
with Schelling, and he waves you away as a profane and 
intuitionless laic. 

Intuitive (intiw-itiv), a. [ad. med.L. intuitiv- 
us, {. intuitus Intuition ; cf. F. iniuitif, -iz’o.] 
fl. Beholding, seeing. Obs. 

1644 Bulwer Chirol. 82 If therefore we but cast an intuitive 
eye upon those memorials. 

f b. Of sight 01 vision ; That consists in direct 
and immediate looking tipon an object, and sees 
it as it is. Ohs. 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol.^ :i. vii. § 5 The greatest assurance 
generally with all men, is that which we haue by plaine 
aspect and intuitiue beholding. 1636 Blount Glossogr. s.v.. 
An intuitive Vision is a deer sight of a thing, as it is in itself. 

+ 2. Said esp. of the kind of ‘ vision ’ or imme- 
diate perception ascribed to angelic and spiritual 
beings. (See Intuition 4 .) Obs. (or merged in 3 ). 

1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. xi. § 6 Faith . . beginning hei e 
with a weak apprehension of things not seen, endeth with 
the intuitive vision of God in the world to come, a 1619 
Fotherby Atheom. li. iii. § 1 I1622) 212 We may ascend. . 
vino the very presence, and intuitiue vision of God. 1643 
Sm T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 33 If they [spirits] kave that 
intuitive knowledge, whereby . .they behold the thoughts of 
one another. _ 

3. Of knowledge or mental perception : That 
consists in immediate apprehension, without the 
intervention of any reasoning process. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1650) II. 67 Being faithfull ey-wit- 
nesses of those things which other receive but in trust, 
whereunto they must yeeld an intuitive consent, and a kind 
of implicit faith. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. i. § 9 Intuitive 
Knowledge, where the Ideas themselves by an immediate 
View, discover their Agreement or Disagreement one With 
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another. 1698 Norris Pract. Disc. (1707) IV. 143 Intuitive 
(Intellectual Sight] when we perceive the Agreement or Dis- 
agreement of one Idea with another immediately and by 
themselves, without the Mediation of any other Idea. 1704 
— Ideal World 11. hi. 3:46 Immediate knowledge, or 
knowledge of the principle, we may call intuitive, because 
the mind then in one and the same view that it perceives 
the ideas, perceives also their relations. 1849 Robi'rtson 
Serm. Ser. i. i. 9 The intuitive vision comes like an inspira- 
tion. 

b. Of a truth : Apprehended immediately or by 
intuition, 

187Z Bageiiot PAyjfw Pol. Ii 5 y 6 ) iiS The truths of 
Arithmetic, intuitive or not, certainly cannot be acctuired 
independently of experience. 

c. Of any faculty or gift ; Not acquired by 
learning; innate. 

1621 Bp. Mountagu Diafribx Introd. 32 Hauing not the 
gift of Prophesie, nor Intuitiue knowledge of what you 
would one day vndertake. 1845 E. Holmes Mocsarl g The 
musical faculty appears to h.ave been intuitive in him. 

4. Of the mind or reason, or a mental act or pro- 
cess : That acts by intuition or immediate apprehen- 
sion ; opposed to discursive. 

1667 Milton P. L. v. 488 Whence thesoule Reason receives, 
and reason is her being, Discursive, or Intuitive. 1790 Burke 
P'r. Rev. Wks. V. isg The first intuitive glance, without any 
elaborate process of reasoning, would shew, that this, .would 
justify every extent of crime. 1865 Dickens Mat. Fr. i. ix, 
Mr. Boffin, who had a deep lespect for his wife’s intuitive 
■wisdom. 1879 Farrar Ht. Paul (1883) 63 The swift power 
of intuitive discernment was not yet theirs. 

5. Of persons: Possessing intuition. 
_i6S2_Benlowes Theoph. Pref., Super-coelestials are Intel- 
ligencies . . excellent in their Beings, intuitive in their Con- 
ceptions. 1660 Burney KepS. Suipoo (ifi6i) 115 When Kings 
are as Intuitive Angels, to support and set a living pattern. 
1851 Gallenga Italy i. 5 Hardly a deep, intuitive poet, 
like Dante, in the fourteenth century. 

6 . Of or pertaining to the school of moral philo- 
sophy that holds the first principles of ethics to be 
apprehended immediately or by intuition. 

i86i Mill Utilit. 4 The intuitive school affirm as strongly 
as the inductive, that there is a science of morals. i86g 
Lecky Knrop. Mor. I. i. 2 The intuitive moralist . . believes 
that the utilitarian theory is profoundly immoral. 

7. Obvious to the senses ; directly visible, rare. 
1801 Fuseli in Zed. Paint, iii. (1848) 434 It is placed 

beyond all doubt by the glorious apparition above ; it is 
made nearly intuitive by the uplifted hand and finger of the 
Apostle in the centre. riSii Ibid, iv, 450 It may be more 
than doubted ■whether the resignation of Alcestis can ever 
be made intuitive, .the Art can show no more than Alcestis 
dying. 

xntu'itively (-ivli), adv. [f. prec, + -LT 2.] 
fl. By direct and immediate vision ; esp. by that 
ascribed to angelic and spiritual beings, which gave 
immediate knowledge. Obs. 

1597 Hooker Eccl. Pol.y. .xhi. § 7 That .. which Angels 
and glorified Saints doe intuitiuely behold. i6ss Baxter 
Quaker Catech. 9 Nor have I .seen him in glory intuitively, 
or as the glorified in lieaveii do. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles 
HI. 83 Thus much seems acknowledged by Plato . . ‘ Are there 
not very few . . who are able to know and contemplate beautie 
it self (i. e. God) according to himself i. e. intuitively? 

2. By intuition ; by immediate perception or 
direct mental apprehension; without the aid of 
intermediate ideas. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. <$• Mor. 108 God himselfe (the seaicher 
of all hearts, and who alone intuitivelie knowes all thinges). 
1736 Butler Anal, n, v. Wks. 1874 I. zio It is by no means 
intuitively certain how far these consequences could possibly 
. .be prevented. 1755 Johnson Pref. to DiU.ft,-^ As nothing 
can be proved but by supposing .something in tuitively known, 
and evident without proof, so nothing can be defined but 
by the use of words too plain to admit a definition. 1814 
D. Stewart Philos. Hum. Mind II. ii. § i. 96 The truth 
of mathematical axioms has always been supposed to be 
intuitively obvious; and the first of these, according to 
Euclid’s enumeration, affiims, That if A be equal to B, and 
B to C, A and C are equal. 1836 Miss Mulock jv Halifax 
los We both intuitively supplied the noun to that indefinite 
personal pronoun. 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant I. 172 That 
very correlation of all substances which as intuitively appre- 
hended in perception we call space. 

lutuitiveneSS (inti«-itivnes). [f. as prec. -f- 
-NESS.] The quality of being intuitive. 

1. Capability of being intuitively recognized as 
true. 

1841 Trench Parables (:86o1 36 That this or that circum- 
stance was merely added for the sake of giving intuitiveness 
to the narrative. 1873 M. Arnold Lit. ij- Do^na (1876) 
2^4 The winning simplicity and limpid intuitiveness which 
make the charm of epieikeia. 

2. Intuitive appiehension or faculty; insight. 

1873 W. S. yitXQ Never Againyia. 88 She had no intui- 
tiveness. She looked only at the surface. 

Zutuitivism (intirl-itiviz’m). [f. as prec. -f- 
-ISM.] 

1. The doctrine that the fundamental principles 
of ethics are matters of intuition. 

1874 SiDGWicK Metlu Ethics i. ix, 99 The difference between 
the two phases of Intuitivism in which these notions are 
respectively prominent, is purely formal : their practical 
prescriptions are never found to conflict. 

2. = Intuitivbness 2. 

1883 Century Mag. 479 They depend for their signilicancy 
on the words themselves as related to the appreciative in- 
tuitivism of the reader. 1886 J. B. Mayor MAre 50 What 
I should call the principle of aesthetic intuitivism. 

Zutu’itivist, [f- as prec. + -IST.] One who 
holds the doctrine of intuitivism ; one who believes 
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in the intuitive character of ethical ideas. Also 
attrilf. Holding, or pertaining to, this doctrine. 

1870 J. L. Davies in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 94 There is more 
of reference to the will of God . . in those public.ans the 
Utilitarian.s, than in most of the ‘ intuitivist' philosophei.s. 
1874 SiDGvviCK Meth. Ethics i. 3 Many of the school called 
Intuitivist. 1886 J. B. Mayor Metre 49 This aesthetic or 
intuitivist way of regarding metiical questions. 

Intumb, obs. form of Entomb v. 

Zntuiuesce (inti^^me's), V. [ad. L. intumesc- 
Sre to swell up, f. in- (In- 2) +tii>nescere, inceptive 
oitutnh'e to be tumid, to swell.] inlr. To swell 
up, become tumid ; to bubble up. 

1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. a) I. 276 Treated by the 
blow pipe, it iiitumesces, and gives a frothy mass, i860 
Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) xi. § 513 The appearance of 
an immense caldron, boiling, and bubbling, and intumes. 
cing in the upper air. 

luttimesceiice (irnittme's&s). [a. F. intu- 
mescence (Cotgr. 1611), f. L. intu/iiescere : see 
prec. and -enoe,] 

1. The process of swelling up. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Intumescence, a swelling, puffing 
or uprising. 1660 Boyle New E.xp. Phys. Plech iv. (1682) 
27 A farther and sufficient manifestation, whence the in- 
tumescence of the bladder proceeds. 1671 Phil. Trans. 
VI. 2141 The Lungs are dilated .. ; upon their Dilatation 
follows the Intumescence of the Diaphragme as of a Sail. 
1733 Johnson Pref. to Diet. P 86 As much superiour to 
human resistance, as the revolutions of the sky, or intiime.s- 
cence of the tide. 1872 W. S. Symonds Rec. Rocks i. 15 
Its intumescence forces it to exude through a crack or hole 
in the cover of the vessel. 

b. fig. in leference to language. 

1893 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LVI. 274/2 The flatulent 
intumescence of Dr. Parr. 

-2. Physiol. A swelling of the tissue of any organ 
or part of the body, or of a plant. Also concr. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed- 4) IV. 178 Piodiicing a 
kind of general intumescence of the abdomen on the right 
side. 1839-47 Todd Cytl. Anat. HI. 313/1 The compies- 
sion made by the intumescence of the muscles. 1838 Car- 
penter Veg. Phys. § 391 A little swelling or intumescence, 
formed of very spongy cellular tissue, and containing a 
great deal of fluid. i86i F. H. Ramadge Citrab. Consuntpi. 
76 In consequence of mucous bronchial intumescence. 

3. The bubbling up of a fluid or molten mass. 
i6di Boyle Spring Air in. xx, The intumescence of it 
might proceed from small parcels of air.. harboured in the 
body of that liquor. 1696 W. Cowper in Phd. Trans. XIX. 
234 This Intumescence and agitation of the matter is made 
in tlie Stomach. 1796 Hatchett ibid. LXXXVI. 287 The 
mixture melted without intume.scence. 1879 'R.MTi.'zy Study 
Rocks X, 112 Before the blowpipe sodalite fuses with in- 
tumescence to a colourless glass. 

b. Jig. Excited spirit or feeling. 

177S Johnson Tax. no Tyr. 20 'The intume.scence of 
nations would have found its vent,_ like all other expansive 
violence, where there was least resistance. 

tlntume'scenoy. Ohs. [f. as prec. : see 
-ENCY.J Intumescent quality or condition. 

1630 SirT. Browns Pseud, Ep, vii. .xiii. (1686) 300 Parts 
dis[3osed to intumescency at the bottom. 1663 Power 
Philos. It. 139 If. .the Bladder's intumescency. .did pioceed 
from the forced extension of the Ayr in the Receiver. 1696 
W. Cowper in Phil. Trans. XIX. 234 Hence it is we have 
less Appetite some time after eating (when this Intumes- 
cency is made) than we had immediately after. 

Inttmiesceut (inti«me-sent), a. [ad. L. in- 
tu?nescent-e?/t , pr. pple. of intumesch-e : see In- 
TUMESCB.] Swelling up ; becoming tumid. 

1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 119 The integument is., 
thickened and intumescent. 1873 Lyell Princ. Geol. II. ii. 
xxvii. 68 The . . lava appears to have been a long time in 
an intumescent state. 

f Intu’mil, V. Obs. [f. L. type *inHtmnl-dre 
to bury (see IntUmobate), prob. in late or med.L. ; 
cf. OF. entiimuler, entombeler (Godef.).] trans. 
= Intumulate. 

C1540 tr. Pot Pei-g. Eng. Hist. (Camdenl I. igg His 
corpes was carried to Winchester, and there, with honorable 
buriall, intumiled. 

t Intwinilated, ///. a. Obs. rare — °. [f, L. 

hiHmiulat-tis not buried (In- 3)-h-ED^.] 

1623 CoCKERAM, Intumilated, not biiiied. 

i Intxi'iuulate, W. Obs, Also 6 -ilate. Pa. 
pple. -at(e and -ated. [f. ppl. stem of L. type 
*i»iumuldre to bury (see Intumil), f. in- (In- 2) 
-f- tumulus burial mound.] trans. To place in 
a tomb ; to entomb, bury. 

_ (In earlier use only in pa. pple. intuvmlate. InUmtiiKt 
ill quot, 1335, may be pa. pple. of intnntule = \mm\\i.i) 

^S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 271 Intumulat in Drum- 
fermling wes syne. Ibid. 443 And syne in Scone intumulit 
vves he. a 1548 Hall Chron., Edvo. 1 V 2%<s Whose corps was 
.. princely enterred and intumulate. Ibid., Hen. k’/fiSog) 
303 He was removed to Win.sore and there in a new vawte 
newly intumilate. 1384 B. R. tr. Herodotus 45 The dead 
bodyes of their countri men., they never bury or intumulate. 
1398 Rous Thule ii. i. xiv. His ioy intumulated in the graue. 
1606 Birnie Kirk-Bnriall xix. F iij. What tombe could 
intumulate any entyre race of folks? 

Hence t IntmmTtla'tioii, entombment, burial. 
1638 Phillips, Infuvndation, a throwing a heap upon, a 
burying. 

t Intu’nable, a. Obs. [In- 3.] = Untunable. 

1706 in Philltps, 

Intune, variant of Ektune v., Obs. 
t lutu'rbidate, v, Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 •)- ppl, 
stem of late L. ttirbiddre to confuse, f. inrbidtts 
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confused.] trans. To render turbid; to clistuib, 
confuse. 

1684 R. Waller Nat. Exper. 134 A little white Cloud. . 
which by shaking, diffuses it self thiough all the Liquoi, 
and inturbidats it. a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1838) III. 
147 The confusion of ideas and conceptions under the same 
teim painfully inturbidates his theology. 
Intltrgesceiice(int»jdge'sens). rare. [f. late 

I. ..iniurgesc-ere to stvell up (f. in-, In- 2 + turgesc^re, 
inceptive of iurgere to be swollen) -f -ENCE.] The 
action of swelling up ; a swollen condition. 

17SS in Johnson. In mod. diets. 

■flnttirge’Sceiicy. Obs. [f. as prec. -i- - ency.] 
The quality of being swollen ; concr. a swelling. 

1630 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. (ed. 2) vii. xiii. 312 Intur- 
gescencies cau.sed first at the bottome, and carrying the 
upper part before them. 

luturu (i'ntwn), sh. [In adv. 11 d.] 
tl. An inward turn, bend, or curve. Obs. 

1690 J, Banister in Phil. Trans. XVII. 671 And in the 
middle of the Entry on the Inturn of the Shell, grows .1 
small white Tooth. 

2. The turning in of the toes ; also, a step in 
dancing. 

1399 Massinger, etc. Old Law hi. ii, (Danciig-Master) 
Now heie’s your in-turn, and your trick above ground. 
i860 Weaxall tr. Kohls IVand. Lake Superior 5 The 
women turn their toes in slightly, .a bent and heavily-laden 
body always pioduces an inturn of the feet, 
t 3. In wiesthng : The act of putting a leg be- 
tween the thighs of an opponent and lifting him 
up. Hence To get the iniurn, to hold a person 
ttpon the inturn \ to succeed in applying this de- 
vice in wrestling. Also Jig. Obs. 

1602 Carew Cormuall 76 a, Many Sleights and tricks 
appertnine hereunto, .such are the Trip, fore-Trip, Inturne, 
the Faulx. r652BENL0WES 1 heoph. r.i. sXIx, If Bacchus th’ 
Inturn get.s, down conscience goes and all. 1683E. Hooker 
Pref. Pordage''s Mystic Div. go An handful! it is, as it 
weie, of wiastling Saincts, who.. have got within Him and 
hold Him .. upon the In-tuin, and wil not let Him go, but 
there keep him. 1690 D'Urfev Collin's Walk 11. 74 By 
Strength oi'e buttock cross to hawl him. And with a trip r’ 
th’ Intum maul him. 

•|- Intu*rn, v. Obs. rare. [f. In adv. r Tuen v-, 
after L. invertere.] trans. To invert, to turn round. 

1373 Tvvyne eEneid xi, H hj b, Til moy.stie night . . tlie 
heauen inturnd \invcrHt ceelum] and whole with starres 
replenisht had. 

luturued (i’lit^nnd), ppl. a. [In adv. iib.] 
Turned inward, 

1858 J. 'B'ro'Nis Horee Subs. (1863) 122 His broad, simple, 
childlike, in-turned feet. Mod. Newsp., Those in-turned toe.s. 
t latU'mement. Obs. [Deriv. of turnement. 
Tournament ; the pref. appears to be incorrect 
and meaningless.] =Touenament. 

C1440 Partonope 5148 Thus here shall be thys Inturne- 
ment And I am assented to here entent. Ibid. 5275, I shall 
make hem leve her entent And anulle all this Inturnement. 

luturning (imti) .miq), vbl. sb. [In adv. 1 1 c.] 
A turning m. Also attrib, 

1382 Wyclif Gen. xlii. 27 That he my3te 3yue to his beest 
meete in an inturnyng place to reste [Vulg. in diyersorid\. 
1897 AUhtU's Syst. Med. HI. 821 I'he in-tuining of the 
bowel wall is in the direction of the anus. 

tl’ntuse. Obs. rare"^. [f. L. intiis-um, pa. 
pple. of intnndh'e to bruise.] A bruise. 

1590 Spenser P, Q. ih. v. 33 And, after having searebt 
the intuse deepe. She with her scaif did bind the wound, 
from cold to keepe. 

Intussuscept (i’ntwsis^se-pt), v. Paih.^ [f. L. 
intus within + suscept-, ppl. stem of suscipere to 
take up : after next.] trans. To take up within 
itself or some other part ; to introvert, to invagi- 
nate : said spec, of part of a bowel. Hence In- 
tussusce'pted///. a. 

1835 Gregory “The. Med. (ed, 4) vii. v. 542 The intussus- 
cepted portion of intestine sloughing off. 1897 AUbnti's 
Syst. Med.lll. 711 A case in which the ileum below Meckel’.s 
diverticulum became intussuscepted into the diveiticuluin. 
Ibid. 874 The strangulated loop, or the intussuscepted gut 
may become gangrenous. 

Intussusception (imti^sisi^se-pjon). [f. L. 
itstus witlim + suscepiid7t-em a taking up, f. susci- 
pere to take up: cf. F. intussusception (1705 in 
Hatz.-Darm.) and Inteosusception.] 

1. A taking within ; absorption into itself- 

1707 Curies, in Hush. Card. 29 Plants . . receive their 
Nourishment by 1836-9 Todd Cycl. Anai. 

II. 317/2 Intus-subceptlon of one germ within another. 
1881 Huxley 5'r'. ^ Cult. xi. 278 A particle of dry gelatine 
maybe swelled tip by the intussusception of water. 

t). transf. and fiig. The taking in of things im- 
material ; e.g. of notions or ideas into the mind, 
i860 O. W. Holmes Prof. Brcakf.-t. x. (Paterson) 224 
This intussusception of the ideas of inanimate objects. 1861 
Max Muller Sc. Lang. I. 323, I .. take this view of the 
gradual formation of language by agglutination, as opposed 
to intussusception. 1888 E. Saltus Trtsirem Varick 
(i88g) isr Resuscitations of hope, and intussusceptions of 
her presence. 1898 Month June 393 Like language, dogma 
is modified by desuetude, by intussusception, by neology. 

2. Phys. and Biol. The taking in of foreign 
matter by a living organism and its conversion 
into organic tissue. In Veg. Phys. (see quot. 1882 ), 
opposed to apposition, or the deposition of new 
particles in layers on the inner side of the cell-wall. 
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1764 Platt in P///V. Trans.hW. 40 The Belemnite seems 
to be formed by apposition, and ihe Aculeus or Spine_ by 
inotrusion, or, as Mr. Keauntur calls it, by intus-siisception. 
1771 F/u'!. 'Frans, LXl. 239 Some will have them [shells] 
incre.nse by intussusception, and others by juxtaposition. 
1835-6 T ODD Cyci. Attai, I. 123/2 Increase in the tin- 
oiganized world happens thiougli juxta-position, in the 
organic through intussusception, 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
,'iacfts' Bot, 31 The growth also of such thicknesses as pro- 
ject outwardly, like the combs and spines of polleii-grain.s, 
Xc., can only be explained by intussusception, not by 
apposition. i88i MivAiir Cat 167 The intimate wa^ in 
which assimilation takes place, i.s named intussusception. 
i88* GiLBUitT in ^ntl, Qneketi Ciub_ Ser. 11. No. 1. 23 
Giowth of the cell-wall takes pl.ace by intussusception, i.e. 
the intercalation or inset tion of new molecules between 
those already existing. 

3 . 'I'he inversion of one portion of intestine 

and its reception witriin an adjacent portion ; in- 
vagination; introversion ; an instance of this. 

(i8og T. Blizcrd in P/c/i, Chir, 'Frans, I. 169 (heading 
A Case of Intus-Stisceptio, with Remarks] i8u Hooper 
Med. Diet,, Intussusception, a disease of the intestinal 
tube, and most fieqtiently of the small intestine.s; it con- 
sists in a portion of gut passing for some length within 
another portion. 1827 Adck.yethv Srn'p'. IVA'S. II. 241 An 
iriitable and stiiving action of the bowel, which produces a 
kind of intussusception. 1878 T. Bryant Pract, Surg’, I. 
f'27 Intussusceptions mayoccui at any period, though more 
common in infancy and child-life. 

b. An insertion resembling an intestinal intus- 
susception. 

1811-31 Bentham Zqe-fr iv. Wks. 1843 VIII. 257 There 
has been framed a whole nest of physical aggregates, one 
within another, in a long chain orseiie.s of intus-susceptlons 
or enclosures. 1836-9 Toon Cyd, Annt, II. 877/1 Each 
segment of the insect forms a shglit intu.ssusception. 
Intussusceptive (i=ntB3|Si3se-ptiv), a. [Las 
Intussuscupt +-1VE.] Chaiacterized by or of the 
nature of intussusception. 

i88* S. H. Vines in Nature XXVI. 595/2 Naegeli .. 
believed that the mode of growth [of cell-wa'UsJi wasintussu- 
sceptive with subsequent differentiation of layers. 

In-twa, in-two, In-twain, In-tvsrin, in- 
twyn; see Two, Tw.vin, Twin. 

Intwight, variant of Entwit(e v)., Oh‘S. 
i‘ Intwi'U, V. Oh, ran - b [In- 2,] irons. 
To couple, pair. 

1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. iv, And to the Peiiod 
of her .sad sweet key Intwiniv'd her case with chaste 
Penelope. 

Intwiae, Intwist, var. Entwine, Entwist. 
tl’Htybe. Oh. rare'~‘K [L L. iniyb us, ad. 
Gr. ivTvtiov endive, succory.] Chicory. 

1666 W, Boghurst Loimogr aphid (1894) 58 Gowids, 
Dates, Figs, Intybes. 

’t" I'ntybotiS, a. OSs, rare-''-, [f. asprec, 
+ -00 s.] Cichoraceous. 

1675 Grew Anai. Fhwers ii. Strain Scorzonera, Cichory, 
and all the Intybous Kind. 

f Intyce, -tyse, etc., obs. forms of Entice, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl, Intysynge, jncitcins. Ibid.,- An 

Intysynge, yViciVticw. 155* Hulout, liitysement, i/A'cikw. 
1360 J. Dau.s tr. Sleidane's Comm, 183 No man tbat_ is of 
•ui other jurisdiction oughte tO'be intysed to theyr Religion. 
Intyre, Intytle, obs. ff. Entire, Entitle. 
Inuart, obs. Sc. form of Inward. 
tlnuch, -t, obs. Sc. forms of Enough. 
c 1375 Sc, Leg. Sabils, Petrus 502 Schaine Inucht had he. 
Ibid., Mathias 345 It for lof Intich’suld be. 

t Xnuda'tlon. Obs. rare ~ b [n. of action f. 
late L. inuddre to wet, moisten.] The collection 
or accumulation of moisture. 

1597 Lowe Chiriirg. (1634) 80 By pressing on it [a tumour] 
with the two thorabes, wee find it soft with great inudation. 

Inuendo, erron. form of Innuendo. 

Inuert, Inngh, obs. ff. Inward, Enough. 

II lunla (i-ni??lal. [L. : see Elecampane.] A 
plant so called by Pliny, Columella, and other 
Roman writers ; identified by mediaeval herbalists 
with Elecampane Linn.) ; hence, 

in Bot., the name of the large genus of Composite 
to which the elecampane belongs. 

(1813 T. Busby Lucretius 11. Comm, xix, The inula was a 
sweet sauce made by the Romans from the herb of the same 
name.] 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 41 1. 445 The officinal 
inula of our own day, does not appear to he that of the 
Latins ..let the quality of the Roman inula be what it 
may, we do not seem to possess this plant in the almost 
tasteless and inert root, employed under this name in our 
own day. 

Hence laula’ceous a. Bot., allied to or typified 
by the genus Inula. Innlic (i'nizdik) a. Chon., 
of or pertaining to inula : in inulic acid, a crystal- 
line substance obtained by hetiting irmlol (.^^d. Soc. 
Lex, 1887). I-nnlin [-IN l] Ckeni., a white starchy 
substance (CgHioOg), obtained from the roots of 
elecampane and other Compositm. I'nuloid, a 
.soluble modification of inulin, occurring in the 
roots of Jerusalem artichoke, dahlia, etc. I-nulol, 
a yellowish peppermint- smelling liquid (CigHjQOa), 
obtained from the root of Inula. 

1613 Sir H. Davy Agric, Chew. iii. (1814] 118 Inulin is so 
analogous to starch that it is probably a variety of that 
piinciple. _ 1866 Treas. Bot, Starchy material called 
inulin, which differs from ordinary starch in being coloured 
yellow by iodine, 1875-9 Watts Diet. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 
670 Irmloid, . .this is a soluble modification of inulin . .Dried 


over sulphuric acid it has the composition CicHaoOio .2H2O. 
1876 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 629 In some tubeis (as 
the dahli.i, artichoke, &c.), the starch is replaced by inulin. 

flnuTcerated, fi. Oh. rare- \ [In-^.] Ul- 

cerated. 

1632 J. Hayward tr, Biondt's Eroinena 117 To fester an 
old long sithence inulcerated sore, 
tinu'mbrate, v. Obs. ff. ppl. stem of L. 
inimbrdre, f. in- (In- ‘^) -t- lonbrcire to shade, f. 
ttmbra sliade, shadow,] trans. To cast a shadow 
upon ; to shade ; to overshadow, put in the shade. 

1623 CocKERAM, Imtmhrate, to cast a shadow. 1762 tr. 
Bu‘-clting's Syst. Geog. HI. 43 The. shores are boidered with 
charming walks and alleys, inumbrated with interlaced vine 
blanches. 180a J. Jamieson UseSacr. Hist. I. ii. 441 How 
much more delightful to be inumbrated by the glory of the 
Lord. 1822'!’. Tavi OR Apuieius 251 Her private parts were 
inumbrated by' a thin silken garment. 

Hence f InRmbra'tion, overshadowing, shading. 
160^ Holi.and Plutarch's Mor. 1172 The obstruction 
and inumbiatioii [in an eclipse] beginneth on that side on 
which that commeth fust that maketh the said inumbration, 
1638 Phillips, Inumbration, a casting a shadow upon, 
flnu-ncate, v. Oh. rare—", [f. ppl. stein of 
L. inuuedre, f. in- (In- ‘^) ^ uncus a hook.] trans. 
To hook or entangle. Hence ■Jlnunca-tion. 

1623 CocKERAM, innneate, to incioach, to hooke, to in- 
tangle. 1721 Bailey, to hook or entangle. 1730-6 
— (foliol, liiuncation, a hooking into. 

luuiict (inwqkt), v. rare. [f. L. inunct-, ppl. 
stem of innnguere, f. in- (In- -f unguere to smear, 
anoint.] trans. To anoint ; to besmear (ariows) 
with poison ; to anoint with ointment. 

1513 Douglas Mneis ix. xii. 106 To graith and til invnet 
a ca.styng dart, And with vennom to garnys the steil hedis. 
Ibid. X. iii. 47 Thow Ismariis . . eik thar mycht meit the 
se, Invnctanci venemus schaftis. 1623 Cockebam, Imtncted, 
anoynted. 1897 Allbult's Syst. Med. II. 76 The patients. . 
were compelled to inunct themselves in a most thorough 
manner. 

lutmctiou (ino'qkjon). Also 6 en-. [ad. L. 
inunction-em, n. of action f. inungnere : see prec.] 

1 . The action of anointing; smearing witli, or 
rubbing in of, oil or ointment. 

1621 Burton Anat. PFel. ii. v. in. i. {1676) 248/2 Fomenta- 
tions, inigations, inunctions, odoraments, prescribed for the 
head. _iW3 Boyle Use/. Exp. Nat. Philos, ii. v. x. 211 
Quicksilver, which by inunction may be made as well to 
salivate, as if it were .swallowed down. 1756 C. Lucas Ess. 
IPaters III. 176 Celsus recommends., bathing, with or 
without inunction with oil. 1873 H. C. Wood Fherap. 
(1879) 392 'I'he advantage claimed for inunction is that the 
digestion is less apt to Be disturbed than when the drug is 
exhibited by the mouth. 1898 Alllutt's Syst, Pled. V. 315 
Mei curial inunction was ordered. 

b. The anointing with oil in consecration and 
other religious rites. Cf. Unction. Obs. or arch. 

1483 IPardr. Acc. in Antiq. Rep. (1807) 1. 38 A coyfe to be 
put on the Kyngs heede after his inunction. 1309 in 
Maskell Mon. litt. III. 73 note. For the consecration, 
envnetion, and coronation of the seid moost excellent Prince 
Henry. 1337 Inst. Chr. Man 1 b. They dyd call it . . extreme 
unetjon, bycause it is the last in respecte of the other in- 
unctions whiche be ministred. i6io Holland Camden's 
Brit. II. 145 Upon some .small gift or oblation at the Bap- 
tisme, Inunction and Burial. 1686 Aclionby Painting 
lllnstr.2i,q The Sacred Inunction of King Francis the First 
. .by this Pope Leo the Tenth. 

2 . concr. An ointment, liniment, or unguent, 

_ 1601 Holland Pliny xx. xiii. IJ. 58 Many haue vsed an 
inunction thereof [Rue] to their eies. 

3 . atlrib, 

1898 Q. Rev. July' 6 He proceeded to Aachen to be present 
at the inunction and coronation ceremony. 1899 J. Hutchin- 
son Archives Surg. X. 137 On each occasion the inunction 
treatment had promptly cleared away all symptoms. 

+ Inu’nctment. Obs. rare— [f. Inunct 
- f- -ment : cf. Anointment.] Ointment. 

1313 Douglas /Eneis xii. Piol. 146 Precyus invnetment, 
salve or fragrant pome. 

t Inunctuo'sity. Obs. rare-'^. [Cf. next.] 
The quality of being immctnoiis. 

1794 Kirwan Elem. Min. I. 198 Porcelain clay is distin- 
guished fiom Fuller’s earth, by colour, degree of cohesion 
and inunctuosity. 

+ Inu'nctuous, a. Obs. rare— \ [In- 3 .] Not 
unctuous ; without oil or grease. 

J634 T. Johnson Parey's Chirurg. x, xxxii. (1678) 263 
These things which are to be outwardly applied, are in- 
unctuous Bath.s. 

t In'a'ud, It. Obs, Chiefly A. [ad. L. immd-dre : 
see Inundate. Cf. OF, enunder (12th c.), inon- 
der (13th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] trans. To inun- 
date, flood, lit, and ftg. tlence Inu'nding vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

i628_ Sir W. Mure Spir, Hymn 195 Of ire what hudge, 
inunding spaite, had quenchde our of-spring weake V 1628 
— Doomesday 586 What ouerflowing spaite, Inunding this 
Theater great. 1631-2 Acc. Burgh Peebles (Rec. Soc.) 417 
The schoole flora whilk wes invndit with the water. 1632 
Lithcow Trav. 1. 13 Tyber .. impetuously inunding his 
bankes._ /bid, vn. 317 Such inunding can not be called 
cherishings. 1639 Fuller App. Inj. Jnnoc. ir. 18 Those 
Sholes of People. . came into Jiutland, and thence Inunded 
the most of Europe. 

IlLU'lxdablei a. rare. [f. L. inunddre : see 
-ABLE.] Liable to inundation. ' 

1821 W. Tavlor in Monthly Rev. XCV. 18 Dividing it 
[the country] into inundable and hilly distiicts. 
Inundant (in»-ndant), a, [ad. L. innndant- 


em, pr. pple. of immddrei see next and -ant.] 
Overflowing, inundating, flooding. 

1629 Drayner Con/. B iv b. The River (whose naturall 
Current, as it is most plentifull, so his excesse is most inun- 
dant). 1634 Hi'vwood Bromf. Witches Lane. v. Wks, 
1874 IV. 252 It is in vaine to guesse at this my griefe 'Tis 
so inundant. 1633 Hi ywood Hierarch, viii. 530 A Torrent 
.. in the Spring and Winter inundant and raging. ^1750 
Shenstone Ei-onoiny i. 173 'I'hy voice, hy'clropic Fancy ! 
calls aloud For costly diaughts, inundant bowls of joy. 
1874 VvbRY Lent. Serm. 346 What measure we bling thither 
of faith to hold, so much of the inundant tide of grace do 
w e leceive within ns. 

Inundate I i'nrnd<?'t, intvndtrk), v'. [f. ppl. stem 
of L. inunddre (t. iti- (iN-^j + unddre to flow) ; 
see -ATE 3. 

The stress is now mostly on the first .syllable, though this 
Is not found in the dictlonaiies before C1880; later diets, 
stillgive preference to inu'udate, .See note to Contemplate.] 

1 . trans. To overspread ivith a flood of watei ; 
to overflow, flood. 

1791 W. Belof. Herodotus ii. Note 39. 240 During the 
period when the Nile inundates ALgypt. 1796 H. IIunti k 
tr. St,-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799) 1- ^^9 3.'o produce an 
aiiiuial overflow of the Amazon . . and to inundate a great 
part of Brasil. 1898 T. B. Maclachi.an Mungo Paik viii. 
64. The rivers were overflowing their banks and inundating 
the land. 

2 . iransf. and fig. To fill with an oveiflowing 
abundance or superfluity ; to overwhelm, ‘ swamp ’. 

1623 CocKERAM, /wwwrfrtfi'rf, ouerwhelmed. 1667WATSR- 
HOUSE File Lond. 67 God has. .strengthened the .sphere and 
activity of the Fire to inundate things sacred and civil. 1798 
Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 XIV. 60, I was inundated with 
letters, describing the crisis. 1831-3 E. BuiiroN Keel, Hist, 
xi. (184s) 266 Ihat stiange mixture of opinions' which were 
now inundating the woi Id under the name of Gnosticism. 
1849 CoBDEN.S'/>tfer/irj8o, 1 say inundate lieland with Indian 
coin and good wheat. 

Hence Inundated ppl, a., flooded. 

1873 Lvell Princ. Geol. II. in. xl. 395 Cohimhus and other 
navigators, who first encountered the.se hanks of Algae, 
compared them to vast inundated meadow.s. 

Inundation (innnde’Jou). Also 7 ert-. [ad. 
L, inundation-ciTt , n. of action f. inunddre ; see 
prec. and -ATION. OF. had inundacion in I2-I4lh 
c. (perh. the immediate source) ; mod.F. inonda- 
tion (Pare, i6th c.).] 

1 . The action of inundating ; the fad of being in- 
undated with water ; an overflow of water ; a flood. 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 35 The firste age began from 
the creation of man'; the secunde of a meruellous iiivnda- 
cion of water [Higden inundaiione diluvii, Trevisa Noes 
flood], a 1548 Hall Chron,, Rich. Ill 39 'I’he ryver rose so 
high that yt overflowed all the coiintrey . . By thi.s inunda- 
cion the passages were so closed that [etc.]. 1599 Hak- 

luyt Foy. II. 203 This place hath a great pond caused by 
the inundation of Nihis. 1607 Markham Caval, i. (1617) 6 
Free from all enundation or ouei-flowe of waters. 1726 
CAyALLiER Mein,, iv. 347, I embarked .. on flat Boats, _ on 
which we were two Hours a crossing that inundation. 
1834-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Tforlif. (1851) 86 'I'he wateis 
should be retained by dams, that they may accumulate in 
fiont of the intrenchment, and thus form an inundation. 
1880 Haughton Phys, Geog. iv. 192 Rich plains, which aie 
fertilized by their periodic inundations. 

2 . transf. and fig. An overspreading or over- 
whelming in superfluous abundance ; overflowing, 
siiperabundance- 

1589 Put rENiiAM Eng. Poesie 1. vi. (Arh.) 27 Then aboutes 
began the declination of the Remain Empire, by the notable 
inundations of the Hunnes and Vandalle.s. 1592 Shaks. 
Rom. 4 Jill. IV. i. 12 And in his wisedome, basts our mai- 
riage, To stop the inundation of her teares. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 371 At last this inundation 
of earth stayed it selfe against 2. houses . . which were 
covered up halfe way the walles. 1634 tr. Martini's Conq. 
China 64 By leason of a great inundation of Locusts which 
devoured all. 1659 Gentl, Calling viii. r 27 By a steady 
opposing him.self again.st the inundation of ptofaneness and 
licentiousness. X767 Woman of Fashion 11. 138 [They] let 
in an Inundation of impertinent Visitors. 1798 Pennant 
Hindoostan II. ar A Brahmin, .by the most pathetic sup. 
plications endeavoured to avert this inundation of pollution. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Behaviour Wks. (Bohn] II. 384 
What inundation of life and thought is discharged from one 
soul into another through them [eyes] ! 

Imindator (i'ufnde’tar). rare, [agent-n. in L. 

form, from Inundate.] 

1794 T. Taylor tr. Pausanias' Descr, Greece II. 377 [They] 
may be called the parricides and imindator.s of Greece. 1803 
G. S. Fabkr Dissert. Myst. Cabiri 1. 91 'i'he Argives.. built 
a temple to Neptune the Inundatoi. 
luundatory (inwnclatori), G. rare — '^. [f- as 

Inundate -i- -dry.] Tending to inundate or flood. 

1860 tr. H arisvif s Sea ^ IFond. i. g The endeayouis of 
the Dutch to protect their flat land by dykes against the 
inundatory waters. 

t Inundersta'nding, a. nonce- 7 iid. [In- 3 .] 
Not understanding ; without apprehension. 

1639 Pear.son Creed xi. 747 That such inunderstanding 
souls should.. be furnished with bodies. 

t Inu*ngate, v. Obs. rare-^. [in eg. f. stem of L. 
imtngu-h'e to anoint -h -ate 3,] To inunct or anoint. 
Hence f Inu'ngation, inunction, anointing. 

1599 A. M. tr. Gabelliouer's Bk. Physicke 42!! In the 3 yeare 
this inungation is needles, and inutile. Ibid. 45/2 i heron 
inungate him with oyle olive, 
f Inur)Lva*riable,tz. Obs.rare~^. =Invabiable- 
*535 Tindale Tracy's Test. Wks. (1573] 432/1 Noth^yng 
that hath happened sence hath chaunged the purpose ot the 
iiiunuariable God. 
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t Xuti’raXLCe. Ods. Also 6 enurance. [f. 
Indue v. + -ance.] The action of inuring or fact 
of being inured ; habituation. 

Goi.niNG Calvin on Ps. xl. 6 His woorkes-.liy con- 
tinewall emirancc, doo far surmount the capaciiie of man. 
i6s9 .Stanley IHst. Philos, xiii. (1701I 624/2 Nothing 
doth as,swage Pain more than constancy, and inurauLe to 
suffering. 

Xmirbaue (inwh^'m), a. [ad. L. inurl’dn-'us, 
f. in- (In- 3 ) + tirbdnus Ubb.vne,] Not urbane ; 
unpolished ; esp. impolite, discourteous. 

x6*3 Cocuukam, Inurbane, rusticall. i8i8 J. Brown 
J’syc/ie igS .'Vnd by her imuliane behaviour, Half broke a 
hc.art. 1873 M. . 4 unold Lit. ij- Dogma (1876) 186 Just 
would thi.s be, and by no means inurbane; but haidly, 
perhaps, Christian. 1881 Scribner's il/ag. XXII. 101 The 
inurbane exaggeiation of his [Carlyle’s] violence of diction. 

Hence Inurba'nely trtfz/., in a manner not urbane; 
without civility or polislr ; discourteously. Inur- 
[ba'iieiiess, inuibanity (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

1610 Bp. Caui.eton yurisd. 221 After his [Alexander’.s] 
death Vrbanus dealt very inurbanely : for hee drewe Mam- 
phred in, excluding my selfe the true heyre. a 1687 PnrTV 
Pol. Arith. (1690)73 The very same People shall ...spend 
more than when they lived more sordidly and Inurbanely. 

Inurbanity (iii^fbte'niti). [iN-ti. Cf. F. 
tirbaniti (Littre), It. inurbanita (Florio, 1598).] 

I. ack of urbanity ; rude or unpolished manner or 
deportment ; esp. incivility, discourtesy. 

XS98 I'l.onio, Inurbanita, inurbanitie, rudenes, discour- 
tesie, clownishnes, vnmannei lines. 1629 (r/Z/e) An Answer 
to Pope Vrbaii his Invrbanity, expressed in a Bievc sent to 
Lowi.s the French King .. Written in Latiiie by loseph 
[Hall] . . Translated in English by B. S. 1645 Mu-ton 
Colast. Wks. (1851) 368 Such idle stuff. .as his own servile 
inurbanity forbeares not to put into the Apostles mouth. 
17*8 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 6 The Algerines .. want 
nothing but Ie.ss Pride .md Inurbanity. 1799 W. Taylor 
in Robberds Mem. I. 250, I hope he attributes to me no 
inurbanity. 1825 Netu Monthly Mag. XVI. 253 The pro- 
verbial inuibanity of these official Cerberi. 

Inure, enure (inirwi, eniu-iu), y.t Also 5 
enewre. [f. En- In- 2 + Uke, work, operation, 
e.xercise, use, a. F. ceuvre work.] 

1 . trans. To bring (a person, etc.) by use, habit, 
or continual exercise to a certain condition or state 
of mind, to the endurance of a certain condition, 
to the following of a certain kind of life, etc. ; to 
accustom, hg.bilnate. a. 

a. c 1489 Ca.xton Sonnes of Aymon viii. 187 A fayre 
company, and well enewred to the warre. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. 8 Enuryng our selves to do that in dede whiche we 
know in woorde. 1638 Suckling Aglaura i. i, The slave 
whom tedious custom has enur’d And taught to think of 
miserie as of food, rjigi Newte Tour Eng. .j- Scot. 237 
'I'he nature of their country enures them to exercise and 
temperance. 1827 Hare Guessts (1859) 197 He must enure 
himself to bear sudden and violent changes. 

1519 Interl. Four Elent. (Percy Soc. 1848) 5 But man 
to knowe God [s a dyffyculte", Except by a meane he hym* 
selfe inure, Whiche is to knowe Goddes creaturys that be. 
a 1568 A.scham Sciwlenr. ii. (Arb.) 155 Who . . could neuer 
inure their tong to wise speaking. 1616 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Bless. Faith/. Souls in Farr S.P, fas. / (1848J 20 Let vs 
each day inure ourselues to dye. 1649 Milton Eikon. ii. 
21 We see to what easie satisfactions . . he had inur’d his 
conscience. 1700 Prior Carmen Sec. 435 Inure them in 
feign’d camps to real arms. 1781 Cow'per Hope 7 The poor, 
inured to diudgery .and distress. 1859 .S.\iiles SelflTclp 
iii. (i860) 61 Fie was early inured to work. 

*ib. Const. 7 uith, in. Obs. 

1^08, 1561 [see Enurp: ». 2]. 15*8 Roy Rede me (Arb.) 56 

The devils with couns.ses are invred. As authours there of 
with out fayle. ISSS W. Watreman Pardle Facions I. i. 
26 Before they had . . enured them .seines with their [pro- 
genitors'] facions and mailers. 1556 Robinson tr. More's 
illop. I. (Arb.) 40 The Frenche .souldiour.s, which from their 
youth haue ben practised and Inured In feates of arme.s. 
i6_i* Brinsley Lud. Lit. iii. (1627) 13,1 am well inured with 
this grievance, which you speak of. 1654 Ir. Scudery's Curia 
Pol. 92 The Queen, .had a soul so inured with affliclions. 

't- 2 . inir, for rejl. To accustom or habituate 
oneself. Obs. rare. 

*398 Q. Eliz. tr. Plutarch Be Curios, xii. i Let u.s invre 
if by an others hous we go Not to Louk in, nor rolls our 
yees to that wiche is within. 

'I' 3 . trans. To put into exercise or operation ; to 
exercise, to practise, to commit (a crime). Ohs. 
(Chiefly in form enure : see Enure v. i.) 

1549 Chaloner Erasm. on Folly Eja, Who neither is 
skilled in thyng.s daiely enured, a \F 11 Gascoigne Herbs, 
Voy. Holland Wks. (1587) 172 The best almost in all their 
land..Wil (as men say) inure the same sometime. 1581 

J. Bell H addon! s Ansiv. Osor. 39b, Whereby the. .dueties 
of Christian lyfe may be dayly enured and preserved. 1667 
Milton P. L. viii. 239 But us he sends . . as Sovran King, 
and to enure Our prompt obedience. 

4 . intr. Chiefly Law. To come into operation ; 
to operate ; to be operative ; to take or have effect. 
Often in form enure : see Enure v. 3. 

a. X607 [see Enure 3]. 1628 Cokf, On Lilt. 307 a, This 
shall enure by force and way of grant. 1726 Ayliffe 
Parergon 469 In a Donative a Resignation to one of the 
Founders or Patrons of the Church . , is sufficient, ., for it 
enures to them all. 1849 J. P. Kennedy IF. Wirt (i860) 
II. XV. 242 The cessions of land . . have generally enured to 
the special benefit of Georgia. 

_ ft. 1589 PuTTENHAM Eng. Poesie n. xi[i]. (Arb.) 116 It 
inureth as a wish by way of reseinblaunce in \Simile 
dissintile\ 1622 Callts Siai. Sewers (1824) 275, I suppose 
this release shall inure to both. 1651 G. W. tr. Cowel's 
Inst. 137 This Legacy shall inure not only to A. but to B. 


and his Heiie.s also. 1718H1CKES & Nelson f. Heitlewell 
App. 4 The Decree of Deprivation doth not inure, ’till a 
Judicial Sentence passeth further upon us. 1850 Gladstone 
Homer II. 497 We are dealing with a relation that was not 
governed by rule.s, and that might virtually inure by usage 
only. 1879 Paukman La Salle 92 The results .. were to 
inure, not to the profit of the producers, but to the building 
of churches. 

Hence Inu*ring vhl. sh. 

1606 [see Enuring]. 1885 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. 
III. 472 The passing and inuring of the Second Act for 
Uniformity. 

t IxiUTe, 0.8 Obs. [ad. L. iniir-ere to burn in, 
f. in- (In- J^) + iirere to burn. Cf. Inust.] 

1 . trans. To burn in, brand in or upon some- 
tliing, impress by burning. 

1x1619 Fotheriiy Atheom. 1. iv. § i (1622) 20 They ,. 
would neuer haue lefte it vnnoted vpon any generall nation, 
if they’ could haue inured any such vpon them. *646 Gaulc 
Cases Cause. 59 He himselfe impresses or inures the Marke 
of the Beast, the Devills Flesh-brand, upon one or other part 
of the body. 1679 Prance Add'd. Narr. Pop. Plot 14 The 
brands of infamy justly inured upon their Persons. 

2 . To burn in a flame, expose to the direct action 
of fire. 

1700 Adams in Phil. Trans. XXV‘ 11 . 25 Jmiring each of 
the Ends into the purest part of the Flame. 

tlllU're, Obs. [attrib. use of phrase in ure, 
in operation, exercise, or habitual use : see Ure x^.] 
Accustomed, habituated ; practised {in something). 

*473 Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 62 By reason and by inure de- 
liberacion of hymsilf and of the wise senatoure. C1483 
Bigby Myst. (1882) ill. 2102 pou blyssyd woman, invre In 
mekeii esse. 

Iniirad (iniuaud),///. a. [f. Inure vO + -edI.] 
Accustomed, habituated (see the verb) ; rendered 
or become habitual. 

/ri6i9 Fothorby Atheom. r. ix. § 5 (1622) 65 He,, de- 
serueth that iiiuied note of Tiillie (Capltalis Euripides). 
1864 Fine Arts Q. Rev. III. 14 There is death in her very 
calm of inured insen.sibility, 1874 Pusev Lent. Serin. 12 
Why should not the habit of youth he that of middle age, 
and the wont of middle age be the inured custom of ad- 
vanced age ? 

Hence InuTedness. 

1683 H. More Annot. Glanvilts Lux-O. 32 Long limred- 
ness to those Celestial Objects. 

luTiremeilt (iniu® -ament). Also 7 eu-. [f. 
Inure v. + -ment.] The action of inuring, or 
slate of being inured ; habituation. 

1586 A, Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 44 An allurement 
and Inurement to nnthriftines. i6ii [see Enurement]. 
a 1639 WoTTON Educ. in Reltg. (1651) 319 Education being 
nothing else but a constant plight and Inurement. 1828 
P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 301 Our feelings, 
at first melted by the .sight of every_ moving spectacle, defy 
by gradual inurement the most boirific ! 1874 Pvskv Lent. 
Serin. 264 Awakening the soul from the hopeless inure- 
ment in sin 

t Inwrled, ppl. a. Obs. [f. In- 2 + ttrle, var. 
of Oble, border.] Adorned with an ‘orie’ or 
border; bordeied. 

1599 T. MCoufct] Sllkivormes 49 An azur’d doth of state 
. .with twelue braue signes and glistring stars inurld. 

Zntiril (inzi-jn), v. Also 7 en-, [In- 2 .] trans. 
To put (the ashes of a cremated body) in an urn ; 
hence transf, to entomb, bury, inter. Also Jig. 
lienee Inu-rned ppl. a., Inu-rning vbi. sb. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. i. iv. 49 Wliy the Sepulcher Wherein 
we saw thee quietly enurn’d, Hath op’d his ponderous and 
Marble iawes, To cast thee vp againe? a 1711 Ken Hymns 
Festiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 I. 350 Thither he return’d In his 
Birth-p\ace to be inurn’d. 1715-20 PorE Iliad vii. 451 Let 
a truce be ask'd, that Troy may burn Her .slaughter’d 
heroes, and their bones inurn. 1766 Mrs. Griffith Lett, 
Henry Frances III. 160 Like the inurned Ashes, or em- 
balmed Heart. 1819 Byron fuan i. iv. There’s no more to 
be said of Trafalgar, 'Tis with our hero quietly inurn’d. 1839 
Mrs, Browning Mom. at Seayi, 1 ofthad seen the 
dawnlight.. break Through many a mist’s inurning. 1843 
Hirst Com. Mammoth, etc. 117 If thou wilt but inurn, love, 
The ashes of the past. 1861 Sat. Rev, 7 Sept. 253 The body 
was sometimes burnt and inurned, but sometimes buried. 

InxLSitate (ini/F-ziteU), a. Now rare. [ad. 
L. inusitdt-us, f. in- (In- 3 ) + usitaius, pa. pple. 
of usitari to use often.] Unwonted, unusual, out 
of use. 

1546 St. Papers Hen. VHL, XI. 95 A thing very strange 
and inusitate. 16*4 F. White Repl. Fisher 439 Bread may 
be called the bodie of Christ by an inusitate forme of speak- 
ing. 1656 Bramhall Replic. i. 59, 1 finde some inusitate 
expressions. 1881 Academy 19 Nov. 381/1 The word ‘ de- 
spicion ’ is dangerously inusitate. 

Hence Inu-sltateness, the state of being unused. 

1888 Sat. Rev. 15 Dec. 706 ''2 Careful indications of the 
line which separates actual inelegancy or worse from mere 
‘ inusitateness ’ [of words]. 

Inusita'tion. rare. [f. asprec.t see-ATiON.] 
The action of not using or the condition of being 
unused ; disuse. 

1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xxiii. (1827) 529/1 The mammse 
of the male have not vanished by inusitation. 

i-IxiTl'St, a. Ohs. rare. [ps.di.'L.inust us, pa. pple. 
of iiiurdre : see Inure 7/.2] Burnt in, branded, 

1634 T. Johnson Farcy's Chiriirg. xii. ix. (1678) 298 The 
fire which is internal and jnust into the part. 1647 H. More 
.’long of Soul II. iii. iii, Ixix_, That furious hot inust impres- 
sion Doth .so disturb his veins, that [etc.]. 

t InU'Stiou. Obs. [n. of action f. L. inurere, 
inust- : see prec. and -liON.] 


1 . Burning. 

1618 T. Adams Sernt. Bad Leaven Wks. 1862 11 . 354 
A kingdom brought him to tyranny, tyranny to .. imistion 
of other countries, among which Israel felt the smart in the 
burning of her cities and massaciing hei inhabitants. 

2 . The action of burning in or branding with 
fire. Also f.g. 

1647 FI. Mori: Song of Soul Notes 429 That memory 
that is seated in the Mundane spirit of man, by a strong 
impression, or Inustion of any phaiitasme. .upon that spirit. 

3 . Cauterization. 

1684 tr. Bonei's Merc. Compit. xix. 711 The Chinese .. 
undertake to cure almost all Diseases by Inustion. 1765 
Univ. Mag. XXXVII. 237/2 It may he .. done by . . scaii- 
fication, or by inustion. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
III. 288 The latter .. recommending that inustion should 
follow the application of the knife, instead of preceding it. 
t Inu-sual, qr. Obs. 7-are— \ [In-®.] = Unusual. 
*609 Douland Orniih. Microl. 25 Inusuall and forbidden 
Moodes. 

Inutile (inuPtil), a. Also 5-6 -yle, 7 -ill. 
[a. F, inutile, ad. L. miltil-is, f. in- (In- 3 ) + utilis 
useful. Orig. prob. stressed inutile, but inu'lile 
in A. Hume 1590. 

It appeals to have gone out of use, e.vcept as an occasional 
Gallicism, before 1700, and is rnaiked as obsolete in Diets-. ; 
but of recent years it has come into use again, peih. as a 
re-adoption from French.] 

Useless, of no service, urtprofi table. 

1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop iii. vii, Despreyse and (lee 
al synne and vyce, Whiche ben inutyle harmeful and dom- 
mageable. 1490 — Eneydos iv. 19 This is but lytyll prow- 
.e.sse to the . . vpon a deed corps to take vengeaunce soo 
Inutyle. <11333 Ln. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurel. (1.S46) 
Kkb, They haue aredyed the mylle, and .. left it inutile. 
1390 A. Hu.me Hymns, etc. (1E32) 5 And did the tung 
inutile belli Of Zacharie that was diim. 1649 Evelyn 
Liberty fy Scrzdt. iv. Misc. Writ. (18051 19 Their journey was 
not altogether inutill. 1677 Gali: Cii. Gentiles iv. Pref., 
I am no friend to those vexatiose, contentlose, and inutile 
Disputes of these times. 1736 Grav Lett. xci. (i8ig) II. if) 
iStanf.) Having been in a very listless, unpleasant, and 
inutile state of mind. *862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
JI. xxiv. 288 Befoie she could oppose any answering, but 
most inutile [ed. i8go useless] argument. 1884 Evangelical 
Mag. Feb. 49 Are our Chiistian temples . . beautiful but in- 
utile? 1894 Daily News 12 June 5/6 Another .. member 
rising to carry on an obviously inutile conversation. 

Hence Inn'tilely adv.. uselessly. 

149* Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) n. 247 b/i The 
jnoneye whiche was alredy inutylly spende. 

XjlutiKty (inizdi’liti). [a. F. inutilitS (1416 
in Hatz.-Darm.), or It. intciilitd (Florio), ad. L. 
inidilil-as, i. in- (In- 3 ) -f utilitas UrrLiTY : see 
prec. and -ity,] The quality or state of being use- 
less; want of utility ; uselessness, unprofitableness. 

1398 Fx.orio, LnuHliia, disprofit, inutilitie, vnprofitablenes. 
1603 — Montaigne i. Ii. (1632) 165 The Mahometan.s, by 
reason of it’s inutilitie, forbid the teaching of it [Rhetoric] 
to their children. 1631 Life Father Sarpi (1676) ii The 
vanity and inutility thereof he did always and absolutely 
despise. 1731 Ld. Bolingbroke in Sudjt's Lett. (1766) II. 
13s The absolute inutility I am of to tho.se whom I should 
be the best pleased to serve. 1786 Burke Art. Hastings 
Wks. 1842 II. 132 The moral impossibility, as well as inu- 
tility in point of profit, of forcing a son to gieater violence 
and rigour against his mother. 1823 Lytton Falkland 14 
To teach me, like Faustus, to find nothing in knowledge 
but its inutility. 

b. An instance of uselessness ; a thing or person 
that is useless. 

1802 W. Taylor in Robbeids Mem. I. 433 Give me the 
spot where victories Jiave been won over the inutilities of 
nature by the efforts of human art. 1813 E. S. Barrett 
Heroine (11815) II. 68 One of the beautiful Inutilities, who 
-sit.s in sweet stupidity, [and] plays off the small simpei.s. 
1884 Hunter & Whyte My Ducats ij- My Dau. xxviii. 
(1885) 438 Constantly engaged in the purchase of inutilitie.s 
or superfluities. 

InU'tilized, a. rare. [In- 3 .] Not utilized ; 
not made use oi. 

^874 W. Crookes Dyeing ^ Calico-print. 3. x. 8 d The 
application [of native ulti amarine] remained inutilised for 
several years, 

InU't ter able, a. Now rare. [IN- 3 .] That 
cannot be utteted ; unutterable. 

1603 Dekker Wonderfull Veare C iv, The dreadfulnessr 
of such an hotire is in-vtterable. 1667 Milton P.L. 3i. 626 
Nature breeds, Perverse, all monstrous, all prodigious 
things, Abominable, inutterable. 1729 1 '. Cooke fTales, 
Proposals, etc. 30 Agenor feels inutterable Woes. *859 
Tennyson Vivien 884 Kill’d with inutteiable unkindliness. 

Invaccinate (invffi’ksine't), z). 7 -are. [In- 2 .] 
tratis. To introduce into the system by vaccination. 

1880 Daily News 12 June 2/5 An absolute guarantee 
against the propagation of those human dise.nses occasion- 
ally invaccinated with humanised lymph. 

Hence luva'ccinated ppl. a . ; also luvaccina'- 
tioa, introduction or implanting by vaccination. 

TliyjAllbntt'sSyst. Med. II. 561 Noticed in cases of invac- 
cinated syphilis. Ibid. 562 Lupus of the vaccination .scars is 
discus.secl under Invaccinated Tubercle. 1899 Daily News 
16 July 6/6 The supporters of vaccination . denied . . the 
very possibility of the invaccination of syphilis. 

In vacuo : see In Lat. prep. 

Inva'dable, a. rare. Also 7 -ible. [f. IN- 
VADE -b -ABLE.] Capable of being invaded. 

1611 CoTGR., Invasible, inuasible, inuadible. 1735 FI. 
Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) III. 108 The season has 
been the wettest that ever has been known, consequently 
the roads not very invadeable. 

't* Invada’tion, erroneous form for Invasion. 
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a t 6 oj> T, Brightman Re^ielation (1615^214 Iiiuadations 
By showers, and hoirible tempests did spoile all things. 

Invade Z'- Also 6-7 en-. [ad. L. 

vadB’e, f. in- (In- 2) + vddere to go, tvalk.] 

1. trans. To enter in a hostile manner, or with 
armed force ; to make an inroad or hostile incur- 
sion into. 

1494 F.abyan Chroii, tv. l.xi. 41 The Pictes and other 
Enemyes, ■vvhiche dayly inuaded the Lande. 1534 More 
Comf. agst. Trib. in. Wks. 1236/2 God shall not suffer the 
I’uriies to enuade this lande, 1543 Grafton 
603 The kyng of Scottes..muad Englande with an ho.ste of 
an hundred thousande nieniie. 1630 W adsworth viii. 

80 When the Spaniards .saw the King of Fiance to enuade 
the Valtoline. 1728 Newton Chronol. Amefided 36 Asser- 
hadon invades Babylon. 1847 Emerson Poems, Blight^^ 
invade them impiously for paiii ; We devastate them ume- 
ligiously. 1858 Fhoude Hist. III. xii. 32 For a 

.subject to invite a foreign power to invade his country is 
the darkest form of treason. 

2. iransf and Jig. To enter or penetrate after the 
manner of an invader, a. Of a physical agent. 

1605 Shaks. Lear i. i. 146 Let it fall rather, though the 
foike inuade The region of my heart. Ibid. in. iv. 7 This 
contentious storme Inuades vs to the skin. 1671 R. Bohun 
Wind 21S An Island ; which heing invaded on all sides by 
the Sea-vapors and Winds, seldome enjoys [etc.]. 17S3 

Smollett Cl. Fathom (1784) 53/1 Ferdinand, .was actually 
invaded to the skin, before he could recollect himself so far 
as to quit the road. 1804 W. Tennant Ind. Recreat. (ed. 

2) II. 381 The deer invade the crops in such numbers, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. xviii. 123 The blue fiimament. .was more 
and moi e invaded by clouds, 

b. Of sounds, diseases, feelings, etc. 

0:1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VII ^ b, A deadly and burnyng 
sweate invaded their boclyes. 1602 Marston Ant. <5- Mel. 
IV. Wks. 1856 I. 54 A .sodden horror doth invade my blood. 
1673 Lady's Call, i. ii. § 17 The tongue . . in its loudest 
clamors can naturally invade nothing but the ear. 1738 
Johnson yan. Hum. Wishes 151 Should no disease thy 
torpid veins invade. 1865 M. Arnold Lss. Crit. iv. (1875) 
173 A sense of loss, of loneline.ss invades her. 

3. intr. or alml. To make an invasion or attack. 
Const, on {upon, into), and with indirect pass . 

149* Act 7 Hen. VII, c. ii § x Ye verily intendyng. .to 
invade upon your and our auncien ennemyes with an Armee 
foiall. 1534 Whitinton Tnityes Offices n. (1340) 107 Of 
late this mischefe inuaded in to this commenwelthe of 
Rome. 1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. i. ly. (1622) 16 
Germanicus feared .so much the more, because he knew the 
enemy would not fade to inuade, as soone as he vnderstood 
. . that the riuers side was vndefended. 1733 Pope Fss. Man 
III, 298 Made To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade. 
1814 S/auiards v. iii, 'T is for our monarch's realm, in- 
vaded on. 

4. trans. To intrude upon, infringe, encroach on, 
violate (property, rights, liberties, etc.). 

iS *4 Barclay Cyt. ^ Uffiondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. l.w. 
Why doest thou invade my part and portion ? 1647 Cowley 
Mistr., Springs, You did their N atural Rights invade. 1648 
Eikoti Bas. iv. 20 Those Tumults, .spared not to invade the 
Honour and Freedom of the two Houses. 1768 Bl.ackstonc 
Cotnm. III. xvii. 235 Whenever . , the crown hath been in- 
duced to invade the private rights of any of it’s subjects, 
1835 I. Taylor Spin. Despot.^ v. 218 That liberty of private 
judgment v'hich cannot be Invaded without crushing the 
human mind. _ 1852 Conybeaee & H. St. Paul (1862) I, ii. 
54 The jurisdiction of the Sanhedrin was invaded by the 
most arbitrary interference. 

f b. To usurp, seize upon, take possession of. 
1617 Moryson Itin. I. 93 At this day the family of Este 
being extinct, the Bishop of Rome hath invaded this Duke- 
dome. 1635 Pagitt Chrisiianog?-. iii, (1636) 13 Having 
murthered his Soveraigne Lord Constance, invaded his 
Ctowne, 1712 Berkeley Feus. Obed. Y’'ks. HI. 137 By 
virtue of the duty of non-resistance we are not obliged to 
submit the disposal of our lives and. fortunes to the discre- 
tion either of madmen, or of all tliose who by craft or vio- 
lence invade the supreme power. 

1 6 . To make an attack upon (a person, etc.) ; to 
set upon or assault, lit, anrl Jig. Obs. 

1513 Douglas Hineisxv.. x. 2 Ascanyus . . That wont was 
wyth his schot hot to invaiil The wild bestis. 1526 Tin- 
dale Acts xviii. TO Noo man shall Invade the that shallhurt 
the. c 1540 tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) 1 . 53 The 
Brittons . . of a sodaine invaded the seventhe parte of the 
legion which was sente for the purveyance of corne, 1553 
Eden Treat. Newe Ind, (Arb.) 16 When this beast attempteth 
to inuade the Elephant. msyS LiNDESAvCPitscottie) Citron, 
Scot. (S. T. S.) I. 15 Thay dreid to prouock grettar tioubil- 
lis. - give thay wold invaid so gret ane man. *647 N. Bacon 
Disc. Govt. Eng. i. Ixvii. (1739) i6g No Free-nian .shall he. . 
outlawed, or banished, or invaded, but by the Law of the 
Land, and Judgement of his Peers, 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. IV. 643 Audacious Youth, what Madne.ss cou’d pro- 
voke A Mortal Man t’invade a sleeping God ? 1753 Scots 
Mag. Sept. 469/2 James Miln .. was indicted for invading 
and wounding, on the hlgh-vvay, William Bennet, 
t 6. (Latinisms) : a. To euter. lit, and Jig. b. 
To go, traverse, or accomplish (a distance), e. 
To rush or enter hurriedly into (a struggle, etc.). 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ir. x, 6 The venturous Mariner . . Gan 
more the same frequent, and further to invade. Ibid, in. vi. 
37 Matter. .Which, whenas forme and feature it does ketch, 
Becomes a body, and doth then invade The state of life out 
of the griesly shade. 1598 Grenewey Taciius, A nn. xi. iii. 
(1622) 143 Bardanes, who being s man of action and able to 
go ttforow great entei prises, in two daies inuaded three 
thousand Stadia, and chased out Gotarzes . . not one dream- 
ing of his coraming. 1700 Dryden Fai. A rc. iii. 519 Nor 
(captives made) Be freed, or arm’d anew the fight invade. 

Hence Inva’dedy)^/. a . ; luva’ding vbl. and 
ppl- a. 

1598 Florio, Inuaso, inuaded or assailed. 1601 R. John- 
son Kingd. Cotmtitv. (1603) 173 By invading of their 


neighboures, procured unto themselves,. most spacious king- 
domes. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 224 _A defensive Warre 
..against the insatiate and invading Spaniard. i7aoWi:LTON 
Suffier. Son ojGodW.xrdix. 730 To whom Leprosie itself, 
and all other Invading Sicknesses, .submit themselves. 1837 
Carlyle hr. Rev. III. i. i, You gathering in on her. .with 
your, .invadings and truculent bullyings. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xiii. III. 333 Food for an invading army was not 
to be found in the wilderness of heath and shingle. 

tlnva'de, sb. Obs. rare~'-. [f. prec. vb,] 
The act of invading ; invasion. 

1591 Troub. Ratgfie K. yolin 11. (1611) 107 Only the heart 
impugnes with faint lesist The fieice inuade of him that 
conquers Kings. 

t Xuva'deut, a. Obs. rare — '', [ad. L. invd- 
dent-cm, pr. ppie. of invddere to Invade ; see 
-jiNT.] Invading. 

1655 Digges Contpl.Ambass. 402 Upon any invasion, .the 
confederates aremutually to proclaim the said King invadent, 
enemy. 

Invader (invi^'dsj). Also 6-7 -or, 7 -our. 

[f. InVADB V. -1- -EEk] 

1. One who invades or enters in a hostile manner. 

1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm, Par. Eph. vi. 14 b, They 

make ready to beate backe the inuader. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 972 He. .coming upon the Inyadors, fought 
with them, and drave them beyond the Rhine. 1637 Bp. 
Hall Remedy Prophanen. iL § 15. 207 The Tartars . . are 
better invaders of other mens possessions, than keepers of 
their owne. 1651 R. Saunders Plan. Possess, ig I'hey may 
resist an Invadour. Atison's Voy. iii. x. 414 It continues 
exposed . . to the ravages of every petty Invader, 1835 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xix. IV. 314 Such an army as might 
be sufficient to repel any invader who might elude the vigi- 
lance of her fleets. 

Jig. 1728 Young Love Fame v. q Nor reigns Ambition in 
bold man alone ; Soft female hearts the rude Invader own. 

2. One who intrudes or encroaches. 

1637 Bastwick Anstu. liffionn. Sir J. Banks 18 They are 
invaders of his Pierogative. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
P. 194 The Moguls are the Invaders of their Liberties 
and Properties, ruling tyrannlcajly. _ 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. 76 P I Every Invader upon his Time, his Conversation, 
and his Property. 1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. i. 39 To see in 
the great Edward no reckless invader of other men’s rights, 
b. One who seizes or takes possession. 

1651 Hobbes Govt. <5- Soc. xvii. § 9. 305 That it may be 
known by Right to belong to the Receiver, Invader, or 
Possessour. 

t Inva'diate, v. Obs. rare~^. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. invadidre to engage, f. in- (In- H-mecl.L. 
vadidre — s\x\gz.x L. wadidre, gtiadiare, f. vadium, 
xuadium, guadium, from Teutonic : cf. Goth. 

OTeut. *wadjd'”’ Jiedge, Gagb; the spelling 
with V being due to association with L. vas, vad-em 
pledge.] ‘ To engage or mortgage land, etc.' 

1706 in Phillips. 1730-6 in Bailey (folio). 

Inva'g’inable, a. rare, [f, Invaginate v , : 
see -BLE.J Susceptible of invagination. 

1888 E. Ray Lan kester in Encycl. Brit. XXIV. 187/2 The 
great proboscis of Balanoglossus may well be compared to 
the invaginable organ similarly placed in the Nemertines. 

Inva'ginate, a. rare. [ad. mod.L. type 
*mvagfndt-us, pa. jjple. of *invagmare : see next.] 
Invaginated. 

1887 Amer. Naturalist XXL 422 Invaginate gastrula. 

Invaginate (invje-dgin^'t), v. [f. mod.L. type 
’^itivagmdre, f. L. ht- (In- 2 ) +vagm-a sheath : see . 
-ATE 3. Cf. raod.B’. invaginer (Littr^).] 

1. trans. a. To put in a sheath; to sheathe, b. 
Phys. To turn or double (a tubular sheath) back 
within itself ; to introvert. 

1656 Blount Glossagr., Invaginate, to sheath or put into 
a she.Tth. 1835-6 [see Invaginated //A a.]. 1861 Hulme 
tr. Moquht-Tandonw. iii. iii. 136 The pseudo chrysalis .. is 
half invaginated in the cast-off skin of the second larval form. 
1882 H. S. Boase Cregt. 4- Evol. vi. 138 The wall of the 
planula is next pushed in on one side, or invaginated, where- 
by it is converted into a double sac with an opening. 1885 

H. O. Forbes Nat, Wander. E. Archip. ii, 93 In some 
cases the ro.stellum (the upper margin of the stigma] is not 
invaginated down the stylary canal. 

2, intr. To become invaginated. 

xpaq Attter. Naturalist JCAd., 422 The endoderm cells., 
will no longer immigrate one at_a time, but wilt invaginate 
in a body, and thus in a more direct way establish a gastric 
cavity. 

Invannated (invse-d^inffked), ppl. a. [f. prec. 
-f -ed 1 )j a. Inserted or received into a sheath; 
sheathed, b. Turned into a sheath, c. Intro- 
verted. 

_ 1835^ Todd Cycl. Anat. I._ 184/2 A portion -of the large 
Intestine . . must have become invaginated. 1857 Dunglison 
Med_. Lex. 508 The invaginated or slit and tail bandage, is 
one in which strips or tails pass through appropriate slits or 
button-holes. 1878 T. Bryant Pract. Surg, L 627 When 
the invaginated portion of intestine becomes strangulated, 
the symptoms are acute. 1897 Allbutt’sSyst. Med. II. 1013 
Ihis cyst contains the spirally rolled and much-wrinkled 
invaginated cestrode head. 

Invagination (in vted^inJ^-J’sn). [n.of action 
from Invaginate v. ; so in moci.F. (Littre).] The 
action of sheathing or introverting ; the condition 
of being sheathed or introverted ; intussusception. 

1658 Phillips, Invagination, a putting into a sheath or 
scabbard. 1822-34 Goodls Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 167 Some 
writers represent the bowels as exhibiting after death a 
remarkable diminution in their diameter; some have met 
with invaginations. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. Anat. IV. 27/1 
These little animals . . recede into themselves by a kind of 


invagination of their own bodies. 1879 tr. Haeckel's Evol. 
Matt I. viii. 221 The Gastrula . . was originated by an inver- 
sion or invagination of the Hlastula. 

luva'ginatOV. Med. [agent-n. in L. form 
from Invaginate v.} ‘ The wooden or other 

cylinder used for thrusting the skin into the canal 
in the operation for the ladical cure of hernia’ 
(^Syd, Soc. J.ex. 1887). 

Invaid, Invaie, Invail, Invain, obs. ff. In- 
vade, Inveigh, Inveil, Invein. 

In vain/Zir. : see Vain. 
fInvaTe, 1 >- Obs. rate — "', [f. In- ^ or 2 4- 

Vale sb. (..f. It. invallare ‘ to enter or come into 
a valley’ (Florio 1611).] trans. To convey into 
a valley ; rejl. to occupy a valley. 

1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xiv. 229 What fountaine send they 
forth (That finds a rivei’s name, though of the smallest 
woith) Blit it invales it selfe. 

Invalescence ^ (invale-sens). rare. [f. In- 3 4- 
-valescence m convalescence.'] The state or condition 
of being an invalid ; ill health. 

1730-6 Bailey (fol.l, Invalescence, want of health. 1895 
‘ J. O. Hobbes’ in Daily News 24 Jan. 6/6 My long days 
and hours of invalescence have allowed me the leisure to 
read more than many of those who mainly write. 

Invalescence “ (invalc sens), rare. [f. L, /«- 
valescere to grow strong, inceptive of invalere to 
be strong against : see - ence.] Strength; health; 
force (J.). 

*7SS m Johnson. 1828 in Webster. 1887 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Divalescence, recoveiy fiom weakness or disease. 

d InvaTetnde. Obs. rare—'. Also 7 -itude. 
[acl. L. invaletudo, -tildm-em, f. in- (In- 3) + vale- 
tndo health.] Ill health, sickness, bodily infirmity. 

1623 Cockeram, Inualiditie, /zirzA/rVi/nT/?, weaknesse. 1647 
R. Baron Cyprian Acad. 7 Paiis .. being plagued with an 
almost generall infection or invalitude. 1742 Bailey, In- 
valescetice, Invaletude, Want of Health. 

t Invaletndina’rian, sh. Obs. rare-'. In 
8 invalit-. [f. as next H- -an,] A sickly, infirm, 
or feeble person, a weakling: cf. Valetudinahian. 

_ 1762 London Mag. XXXI. 612 The present lace of young 
invalitudinarians . . this spurious, effeminate, mushroom 
breed. 

t Invaletu*dinary,«. Obs. rate. [ad. med.L. 
invaletudmdri-us, f. invaletudin-em : see prec., 
Invalm'ude, and -aby.] Wanting health or 
strength ; weak, infirm, invalid. 

1661 Papers 071 Alter. Ptayir Bk. 126 Whether usually 
the most studious laborious Ministers, be not the most in- 
valetudinarjf and infirm? 1661 R. L’Estrange Slate 
Divinity 42 This Point will be the Death of the Invale- 
tudinary Ministeis, (as our Ciceronians expresse it). 

Invalid (invmdid), a.t Also 7 -ide. [ad. 1.. 
invalid us not strong, infirm, weak, inadequate ; f. 
in- (In- 3) 4- validus strong.] Not valid, 
fl. Of no power or strength ; weak, feeble. Ohs. 
163s J. Gore Well-doingTieA. t The beame.s of the Moone 
are too weake and too invalid to ripen a tender grape. 1651 
Biggs New Disp. T 281 If a remedy be invalid and not able 
to charge a disease. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 14. 2/2 His 
Studies are bairen, invalid his Pains. ■t&T.i-JACood's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) III. 476 As though. .the proportions belonging 
to the organ whose outlet is invalid, were distributed among 
the other organs. 

2. Of no force, efficacy, or cogency ; esp. without 
legal force, void. ' 

1635 J. Swan Spec. M. ii. § 3 (1643) 33 The Chaldee Para- 
phrast. .is so much the more invalid. 165X Hobbes Leviath. 

I. xiv, 70 A Covenant to accuse ones selfe. without assurance 
of pardon, is .. invalide. 1656 Bramhall Replic. viii. 340 
That which was invalid from the beginning, cannot become 
valid by prescription or tract of time. 1768 Blackstone 
Comm. III. vi. 84 The privileges granted therein, .weie of so 
high a natuie, that they were held to be invalid. 1837-8 
Sir W. Hamilton Logic xxi. (1866) I. 427 _The inference, 
though valid in itself, is logically,— is scientifically, invalid. 
1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiv. (1862) 202 The 
marriage with Catherine was declared invalid in the face yf 
tlie whole facts of the case, 1874 Sidgwick Meth. Ethics 
xiii. 352 His method will be declared invalid. 

Invalid (invalid, imvaird, -lid),fl.2 and Also 
-ide. [f. as prec., with modification of pronuncia- 
tion after F. invalide (1549 in R. Estienne), ad. L. 
invalidus. 

’The early pronouncing Dictionaries (e, g. Bailey 1727) give 
this as invaVid ; so that it appears to have been orig. only a 
special sense of Invalid a.\ conformed in i8th c. in stress 
(rarely in spelling) to F. invalide. Invali'des (rime deeds) 
occurs in Prior (axqzx), and J. 1753 has invali'de, as sb. 
Webster 1828 has in'valid, and this pronunciation (given m 
most American Diets.), is occasionally^ heard in England 
also, esp. in attrib. use, as ‘an invalid sister’.] 

A., adj. Infirm from sickness or disease; en- 
feebled or disabled by illness or injury. Now only 
as attrib. use of the sb. 

1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. {1647) 150 Narcissus Bi.shop of 
lerusalem, was invalid and unfit for government by reason 
of his extreame age. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Invalid, , . 
wounded, maimed, sickly. 1714 Loud. Gaz.^ No. 5^93/4 
Sir John Gibson’s Company of Invalid Serjeants. 174® 
Lady Luxborough Lett, to Shenstone \z Dec., Becau^ot 
the death and burial of one of the invalid servants. 1750-82 

J. Warton Ess. Pope (ed. 4) I. vii. 371 Men that were .. 
grown invalid with age and thereby past all military action. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Crit, viih 263 That the donkey exists 
in order that the invalid Christian may hove donkey’s 
1869 Sir J_. Coleridge Mem, Keble viii. 140 His invalide 
and suffering sister. 
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INVARIABILITY. 


B. sb. 1 . An infirm or sickly person. 

1709 Tntler'Ha. 16 p 2 Bath is .. always as well stow'd 
with Gallants as Invalids. 1748 Lady Luxborough Lett, 
to Skenstone 23 Aug., It is well 1 am an invalid. 
.'VuiGAlt. Adams in 5 ^. Adams' Fmn. Lett. (1876) 126 'Tis 
late for me, who am much of an invalid. i8o8 Pike Sources 
iilississ. II. (1810) 199 Thus those poor lads are to be invalids 
for life. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xviii. 71 He was for 
years a miserable invalid. 

b. transf and fig. Anything damaged, dilapi- 
dated, or the worse for wear. 

i860 W. H. Russeli. Diary in India 1 . x. 158 The 
carriages were old second-class invalids of English lines. 

2 . A soldier or sailor disabled by illness or injury 
for active service ; formerly often employed on 
garrison duty, or as a reserve force. 

1707 J. Chamberlayne Pres. St. Gt. Brit. in. 672 Her 
Maje.sty’s Royal Hospital at Chelsea . 26 Officers, 32 
.Serjeants, .and 336 Private Soldiers, Invalides. sjs^Lond. 
Gaz. No. 5310/3 The invallids of each Regiment. 1731 
Gentl. Mag-. I. 355 — Dobson, Gent made Ensign of an 
independent Company of Invalids in Garrison at Portsmouth. 
1748 A nson's Poy. 1. i. 6 Five hundred invalids to be col- 
lected from the out-pensioners of Chelsea college. 1808 
Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. 139 F ort Charlotte . . is garrisoned 
by a small detachment of invalids. 1840 Marryat Poor 
i^ack Kxxv, There was the sergeant of the invalids. 

b. Invalidts, the H 6 tel des Invalides, a hospital 
or home for old and disabled soldiers in Paris. 

azjis Prior Written in Mezeray's Hist, ii. Yet for the 
fame of all these deeds, What beggar in the Invalides,.. 
Wish’d ever decently to die ? 1833 Alison Europe 
I. iv. § 97. S3S The invalids in the garrison of the Invalides 
refused to point their guns on the people. 

3 . attrib. a. (See A.) b. Of or for invalids. 

184s Stocqueler // rtwrfAA. jSW/. ( 1854) 198 Persons 

belonging to the invalid establishment. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Meek. 1193/2 The invalid-chair which has traveling arrange- 
ments is known as a perambulator. 1893 Daily News 
27 Mar. s/s Each year, . . about October, certain sailing 
vessels which have the name of being ‘ invalid ships ’ leave 
England for Australia. 1899 Price List. Invalid furniture 
of every descilption. Invalid feeding cups. 

Invalid (mvm-lid), vl Now rare. [f. Ikvalid 
01.1 : cf. )I .i 7 ivalider{K. Estienne, 1549), and Invali- 
date V.] tratis. To render invalid; to invalidate. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Poruer Pari. i. (ed. 2) 42 Ergo this un- 
lawfull Action of theirs, .must nullifie, or at least invalid . . 
the lawfull proceedings of those worthy faithfull members 
who continue in it. 1660 Trial Regie. 180 If you have any- 
thing to say to invalid these witnesses. 1727 Philip Quarll 
143 A way to invalid her Deposition. 1827 0 . W. Roberts 
Centr. Amer. 171 If I assisted in repulsing her, I would, in 
some measure, invalid that impression. 

Invalid (iavalrd, im-), Also 9 -ide. [f. 
Invalid a. 2 ] 

1 . trails. To affect with disease or sickness ; to 
make an invalid ; to ‘ lay up ’ or disable by illness 
or injury. (Chiefly in passive.) 

1803 Beddoes Hyg'eia ix. 208 To avoid being incommoded 
and invalided. 1837 Col. Hawker (1893) 123 

The Queen . . was invalided at Windsor. 1865 Carlyle 
P'redk. Gt. xx. i. (1872) IX. i4_, 200 of Daun’s men died 
. . 300 more were invalided for life. 1898 Diet. Nat. Biog. 
HV. 83/r Receiving some severe wounds, which invalided 
him several months. 

2 . To enter on the sick-list, to treat as an. in- 
valid ; to report (a soldier or sailor) as unfit for 
active service ; to remove or discharge from active 
service on account of illness or injury. 

1787 Nelson 8 Feb. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) b 212 Mr. 
William Lewis, who was invalided to go to England for the 
establishment of his health. 1816 A. C. Hutchison P7act. 
Obs. Surg. (1826) 172 Bradley continued to .state that, .he 
was no longer fit for the service, and hoped 1 would invalid 
him. 1836 E. Howard R. Reefer xxxvii, My duty . . will 
not permit me to invalide you. 1882 Mrs. Crokkr Pi-oper 
Pride II. ill. 77 He was invalided home, sorely against his 
will. 

3 . intr. To become an invalid or unfit for active 
work through illness ; of a soldier or a sailor : To 
go on the sick-list t to leave the service on account 
of illness or injury. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xvii, I have invalided for 
them [fits] four time.s. 1634 M. Scott Cruise Midge xx, 
Poor Mr Donovan has had to invalid, 1850 R. W. Sib- 
thorp in J. Fowler Life (1880) in, I cannot conceal fiom 
myself that I am invaliding, getting worn out. 1883 Spec- 
tator \o'\'a.x\. 36/1 The conscripts die fast, they invalid at 
an inexplicable late. 

+ Inva'lidable, a. Ohs. rare. [f. as next -f 
-ABLE.] Of no force or effect ; ineffective. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 109 Some attempts he used 
but invalidable ; to shoot darts or arrowes at it was one 
with ayming at the moone. 1638 Ibid, (ed. 2) 315 Thew'als 
. .are reasonable strong ; but invalidable against. .Cannon. 

Invalidate unvseiid^'t), v. Also 7 -vallidate. 
[f. L. type *iiwalidare, perh. after F. invalider 
(R. Estienne, 1 549) : see -ate 3 7.] trans. To 
render invalid ; to destroy the validity or strength 
of (an argument, contract, etc.) ; to render of no 
force or efect ; esp. to deprive of legal efficacy ; to 
make null and void. 

1649 Sir E. Nicholas in N Papers (Camden) 143 Con- 
cessions . . which they can insist on without evident in- 
vallidating y” Regall power. 1631 G. W. tr. CoweVs Inst. 
182 The omission .doth not invalidate the Obligation. 1674 
tr. Scheffer's Lapland vi. 17 This doth not at all invalidate 
our arguments. 17S9 Franklin Ess. Wks. 1840 IIL_ 486 
We found the governor had enacted a law there, invalidat- 
ing the acts of the other colonies. i8ox Med. yrnl, V. 169 
VoL. V. 


To invalidate the evidence of Jane Waters, he calls her a 
poor ignorant creature. 1866 Crump Banking v. 107 Any 
alteration made with the consent of an acceptor does not 
invalidate the instrument. 

Hence InvaTidated ppl. a . ; Invalidating vbl. 
sb. and ppl. a. 

a 1716 South Twelve Serm. (1717) V. 195 It is again 
alledged for the invalidating of the Report made by the 
Disciples. 

Invalidation (invmlid^Djan). [n. of action 
from Invalidate v. : cf. F. invalidation (1642 in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The action of invalidating or 
rendering invalid. 

1771 Burke Powers furies Prosec, Libels Wks. 1877 VI. 
160 The thirty-four confirmations [of Magna Charta] would 
have been only so many repetitions of their absmdity, so 
many new links in the chain, and so many invalidations of 
their right. 1863 A. Gilchrist, etc. IV. Blake 1 . 266 It is 
no invalidation of this high claim. 1891 Law Rep. Weekly 
Notes 122/2 The decision . . was subject to appeal, and the 
vote subject to invalidation. 

Znvalidator (invse-lide'toi). [agent-n. in L. 
form irom Invalidate w.] One who invalidates. 

i86p Contemp. Rev. X. 133 The latest and most formid- 
able invalidator of the genuineness of this letter. 

Invalided (invalided), ppl. a. [f. Invalid z/. 2 
-1- -EU^.] Made or accounted an invalid; ‘laid 
up ’ or disabled by illness or injury ; removed from 
service on account of infirmity. 

1837 Dickens Pickio. xlv, Mr. Pickwick cut (he matter 
short by drawing the invalided stroller’s arm through his, 
and leading him away. 1859 Lang Wand. India 26 Inva- 
lided officers who reside at the sanatarium during the 
summer. 

b. Of things: Fallen into disrepair; damaged 
so as to be unserviceable. 

185s Motley Corr. (1889) I. yi. 179 It looks like a hosjiital 
for invalided or incurable furniture, i860 Dickens Uncom. 
Trav.ff Where five invalided old plate-warmers leaned up 
against one another under a discarded old melancholy side- 
board. 

Invalidhood (invalrdhud, im-). [f. Invalid 
sb. + -HOOD.] The condition of being an invalid. 

1863 Reader 16 May 477 [He] knocks him into confirmed 
invalidhood and paralysis with a brass candlestick. 1883 
Miss Broughton Belinda HI. jv. i. 154 On the sofa, by 
right of her invalidhood, Belinda is lying. 

Invaliding (invalrdit)), vbl. sb. [f. Invalid 
- t- -iNG i.] Removing or discharging from ser- 
vice on account of sickness or injury, Alsoa/fni. 

1796 Nelson 2 Aug. in Nicolas Disp. (1845) II. 229 Those 
made .since him in invaliding vacancies, are confirmed. 
1797 Ibid. Apr. 324 In the Sick List, three men, objects for 
invaliding. 1869 E. A. Parkcs Pract. Hygiene (ed. 3I 536 
There is invaliding also; that is, men with fatal diseases 
are discharged. 1897 Hughes Medit. Fever \. 3 '1 hough 
the rate of mortality^ very low, the invaliding rate is high. 

luvalidish. (invalrdij, im-), a. [f. Invalid sb. 
y -ISH.] Of the nature or character of an invalid ; 
lesembling an invalid, somewhat of an invalid. 

1833 Cornwall 299 [They] envelope their faces and throats 
in handkerchiefs, so as to present something of an invalidish 
appearance. 1873 Geo. Eliot in Q.\os& Life HI. 221 We 
have been invalidish lately. 

Invalidism (invalrdiz’m, im-). [f. as prec. + 
-ISM.] The state or condition of being a recog- 
nized or confirmed invalid ; chronic infirmity or 
ill health that prevents activity, 

1794 Anna Seivard Lett. 25 Oct. (i8ri) IV. 19 Social and 
melodious exertions, trying enough to invalidism. 1843 
Blackw. Mag.Llll. 704 The solitary hours of his invalidism 
put an end to his folly. 1862 Holmes Hunt afer Captain 
in Old Vol. Life (iSgil 28 He piped his grievances to me 
ill a thin voice, with that finish of detail which chronic 
invalidism alone can command. 

Invalidity (invali'dati). [f. L, type Hnvali- 
diids, f. invalid-us Invalid a. : cf. validity, and 
F. invaliditi (i6th c. in Littre).] 

1 . [Related to Invalid a.l] The quality of being 
iuvalid ; want of force or cogency ; esp, want of 
legal validity, 

ciSSo Life Fisher xn F.'s Wks. (E.E. T, S.) II. p. Iviii, By 
bringing in question the validitie or invaliditie of this 
maryage. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. {1625) 8 To 
advertise you of the . invaliditie of your conjecture.s. 1678 
CuDWORTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 767 To .shew the Invalidity of 
the Atheibtick Argumentations, against an Incorporeal 
Deityu 1711 Land. Gaz. No, 4861/2 The Invalidity of their 
Passports. 1841 Mvers C_ath. Th. iv. § ig. 280 Suspicion 
of the invalidity of the evidence. 1884 Ln. Blackburn in 
Law Rep. g App. Cases 553 It was quite unnecessary.. to 
say anything about the validity or invalidity of a rule 
giving a borrowing power. 

t 2 . Want of strength or efficacy; weakness, in- 
capacity. Obs. 

1389 J. Proctor Ep. Ded. R. Robinson's Gold Mirr. A ij b, 
The vnstablenes.se and inualiditie of riches in comparison to 
veitiie. 1639 p. PviA, Impr. Sea 485 All their helps have 
an invalidity in them. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- P. 
88 The ill managing of which Penalties fonnerly, or the In- 
validity to inflict them, may [etc.]. 

3 . [Related to Invalid tz^] Want of bodily 
strength or health ; condition of being an invalid ; 
bodily infiimity. 

a 1698 Tempi.eJJ.), He ordered, .that none who could not 
work, by age, sickness, or invalidity, should want. 17SS 
Joiivsoit, Invalidity. ,-2 Want of bodily strength. This is 
no English meaning. 178a S. Peggk Cur. Misc. 272. A 
Litter upon wheels . . adapted both to State and invalidity 
among the higher orders. 1808 Dr. Burney in Mad. 


D' Arhlay's Diary 4 Lett, VI. 335 During my invalidity at 
Bath. 1813 W. Tavlor Eng. Syuom. 292 Invalidity is a 
temporary infirmity, a constitutional deficiency of health or 
strength. 1891 T. E Young Germ. Law Insur. 18 Allow- 
ances for both invalidity and old age. 

Invalidly (invse-lidli), adv. [f. Invalid tz.i 
- 1 - -LY ‘‘^.J bo as to be invalid, without validity. 
1703 Hearne Collect. 23 Nov. (O. H. S.) I. 93 The in- 
validly deprived Fathers. 18B4 Chitty in West. Morn. 
News 30 Oct. 6/6 If the money.s . . were paid invalidly, the 
payments out. .Were also invalid. 

InvaTidness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being invalid ; invalidity. 

a 1630 Donne Serm. xeix. IV. 304 And brings the subtle.st 
plots . . not only to an invalidness and ineffectuahiess but to 
a Derision. 1727 in Bailey vol. 11 . 1828 in Webster, etc. 

t Inva'lidous, a. Ohs, [f. L. invalid-us In- 
valid tz.i -t- -ous. Cf. validous.'] = Invalid I. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit, x. i. § 20. 1225 For Confirma- 
tion.. as if the Sacrament of Eaptisme weie thereby con- 
firmed, and were inualidous without it. 1642 Sir E. Deri nc, 
Sp. on Relig. 24 lhat the late Canons are invalidous. Ibid. 
31 See how inconsistent and invalidous they are. 

Invali'dship. rare. [f. Invalid sb. y -ship.] 
The condition or status of an invalid. 

1830 Bentham Constit. Code\Tks. 1843 IX. 418 Diminu- 
tion is never produced by other causes than invalidship 
or death. 

t InvaTley, v. Ohs. rare. [f. In- 2 Valley r/i.] 
a. intr. (Ste quot. 1611.) b. trans. To furnish 
or mark with vallejs. 

1611 Florid. Inuallare, to inually, to enter or come Into 
a vally. 1627 Ff.ltham Resolves ii. [i.] Ixxxvi. (1628) 250 
Lest his fluid waters M.ace, Creeke broad Eaiths inrallyed 
face. 

Invalorous (invse'lbrss), a, rare, [iN- 3 .] 
Not valorous, cowaidl)'. 
a 1846 O’Connell cited in Worcester. 

Invaluable (inv!E-li2t,ab'l), a. (a 5 .) [In- 3.] 

1 . That cannot he valued ; above and beyond 
valuation ; of surpassing or transcendent worth or 
merit ; priceless, inestimable. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 172 note, Honest and faith- 
ful friends are an invaluable jewel. 1622 R. Ayictt in 
Farr A. /’. fas. I (1848) 203 This most rich inualewable 
treasure. 1632 Kirkwan Clerio <5- Lozia 92 A Box wherein 
was her Pouitraiture of an invaluable worth. 1707 Norris 
Ti eat. Humility vi. 262 A good name . . is a valuable, or if 
you will, an invaluable thing, not to be valued by money, 
1741 Butler Serm. Ho. Lords Wks._i874 11 . 268 A free 
government . . is an invaluable blessing. 1830 Carlyle 
Latter-d. Pantph. ly. 29 All men know . . that to men and 
Mations there are invaluable values which cannot be sold 
for money at all. 1879 M. Arnold Ep., Democr. 37 Its 
negative intellectual action. .has been invaluable. 

t b. Too great to be estimated ; incalculable. 
<11694 Tillotson Serm. (1744) XL ^818 In contemplation 
of his sufferings, and of their own invaluable loss. 1704 
Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714) 1 . 150 Books, .which do in some 
measure make amends for the otherwise invaluable Loss. 

2 . Without value, valueless. 

1640 Treaty at Ripon (1869] p xiv, The money I have 
received is so invaluable a sum that I have forborne as yet 
to pay it in_. 1803 G. Colman fohn Bull iii. i, I flattered 
myself I might not be altogether invaluable to your lady- 
ship. 1863 T. Wright in Intell. Observ. No. 47. 385 An 
interesting and far fi om an invaluable labour. 

Hence InvaTnahleness, inestimableness ; In- 
va’luahly adv., beyond valuation, inestimably. 

a 1601 1 Marston Pasquil <5- Kath. ii. 208 Loue, invaluably 
precious. 1623 Bp. Hai l Serm. Thanksgiv. Jan. Wks. 1634 
Jl. 30X That invaluably precious blood of the Sonne ofGod. 
a 1636 — Satan's Fiery Darts qvewked 11. (R.), Deny, if 
thou canst, the invaluablenesse of this heavenly gift, 
t Inva’lue, ^ Obs. rare ~ fi [f. In- 3 -i- VALUE 
V ] trans. T o reckon of no value or worth. 

1673 Rhode Island Col. Rec. (1857) II. 302 Other wayes 
the witness noe vayes to be invallued because an Indian. 

t Invadue, vA Obs. rare ~ [f. In- 3 +■ Value 

».] tians To make valuable ; to give value to. 
1611 Floeio, Inualidare, to inualue or make forcible, 
tlnva'lned, a. Obs. rare. [In- 3 ,] Of which 
the value has not been reckoned ; poetic for In- 
valuable. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars vi. xv, To Nottingham the 
Norths emperious eye. . Closely conuaies this great in-valued 
spoile. i6i2 — Poly-olb xiii. 220 And with th' invalewed 
prize of Blanche the beautious crown’d. 1773-83 Hoole 
Orl. Fur. xvii. 585 No vulgar price th’ invalu’d treasure 
bought. 1806 T. Maurice Fall Mogul i. iii. (Jod.), With 
rapture I accept The invalued boon. 

t Inva’pour, v. Obs. rars—'-. [f. In- 3 + Va- 
pour JiJ.] trans. To turn into vapour. 

e 1366 J. Alday tr. Boaysluau' s Theat. World P vij b, All 
those that aie invapored in the ayre, all those that the fier 
hath consumed. 

Invariability (inveeiiabrliti). [f. next : see 
-ITT.. Cf. Y.invariabilite in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
The quality or condition of being invariable ; un- 
changeableness ; constancy. 

1644 Digby Nat.Bodies xxxvii. (1645) 399 This invariability 
in the birds operations mu.st proceed from a higher intel- 
lect. a 1771 R. Wood Ess. Homer (1775) T45 To inquire, 
how such an invariability in the modes of life should 
be peculiar to that part of the world. 1830 Hekschel 
Stud. Nat. Phil. 275 The researches of Laplace and 
Lagrange have demonstrated the absolute invariability of 
the mean distance of each planet from the sun. 1864 Bowen 
Logic X. 326 The assumed invariability of what are called 
‘ the laws of nature ’ rests upon no foundation whatever but 
uniform experience. 1883 F. Temple Relat, Relig. ^ Sc. i. 
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INVECTIVATE, 


«4 Having discovered invariability in any given case, we 
piesume causation even when we cannot yet show it. 

Invariable (invesTiab’l), a. {sd.) [f. In- 3 + 
Variable, or a. F. invariable (Oresme, 14th c, ; 
Cotgr. 1611 has 'Invariable ynvariable ’) ; so It. 
invariabile {Yloho, 1611).] 

Not subject to variation or alteration ; unchange- 
able, unalterable ; remaining ever the same, un- 
changing, constant; occiuring alike in every case, 
unvarying. 

i6<^ Topsei.l Four-/. Boasts 137 Their common pro- 
perties of nature, such as .. remaine like infallible and in- 
variable truths in euery kinds and country of the world. 
i6p6 Whistom The. Earth iv. (1722) 339 The Heat on the 
face of the Earth would still be equal and invariable. 1709 
Berkelev Th. Visiou § 66 If there was one only invariable 
and universal language in the world. 1747 Hervey Medit. 
11.93 Clear as the Sun, the greater and invariable Luminary. 
1770 Phil. Trans. LX. 364, I used an invariable pendulum 
which M. de la Condamine got con.structed at Quito. 1823 
M'Culloch Pol. Econ li. ii. 141 The value of gold and 
silver is certainly not invariable, but, generally speaking, it 
changes only by slow degree.s, 1841 Myers Caih. Th. iii. 
g 5. 16 The conscience of man is no invariable and definite 
endowment, the same in all men everywhere and always. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Couij. II. i.v. 39s Banishment was 
the invariable sentence. 1871 C. Davies Metr. Sj/si. i. 17 
Every system of weights and measures must have an in- 
variable unit for its base. 

+ b> Of a person. Obs. rare. 

X696 Phillips (ed. 5), Invariable, firm, resolute, constant. 
1718 Hickes & Nelson J. Kettlewell iii. § 86. 409 He 
persisted Invariable to his Principles. 

0. Math. Of a quantity: Constant. Of a point, 
line, etc. : Fixed. 

1704 Hayes iv/jijriow 77 By the Property of the [Loga- 
1 ithinic] Curve, the Subtangent PT is equal to an invariable 
(Jiiantity. 1807 Hutton Course Math. II. 304 In the 
algebraic expre.ssioii d^—b.v, where a and b denote constant 
or invariable quantities, and .t a flowing or variable one. 
1820 Herschel Examp. Finite Diff. 126 This equation is 

to be integrated on the hypothesis of j'a being invari- 

dxi 

able by the change of a_to z r. 1828 Minchin Unipl. 
Kinemat, 44 An equation between the radiu.s vector 
drawn to the instantaneous centre from an invariable point 
(or particle) in the moving body, and the angle which this 
r.adius vector makes with fixed line (or invariable row of 
particles) in the body. 

B. sb. Math. An invariable quantity, a constant. 
1864 in Webster. 2883 in Cassells Encyct. Diet. 

Invariableuess (invesTiab’lnes). [f. prec. 

+ -NES3.J The quality of being invamble ; un- 
changeableness, constancy. 

1634 W. Mountague Devout Ess. \i. it. §3. 3a_ From, the 
dignity of their [angels'] intellect, arises the invariableness of 
their wills. 1768-74TUCKRR Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 514 A variety 
of dispensation.s [may] be consistent with an invariablene.ss 
of design. 1864 Bowen Lope x. 324 We are compelled to 
infer its existence from the iuvariableness of the sequence in 
time between the two events. 1871 tr. Ha-rtivig's Enbterr. 
IV. v. 43 The constant invariableness of their temperatuie. 

Invairiably (invC'^'riabli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-Ly 2.] In an invariable manner; without varia- 
tion, unchangingly, constantly ; without exception, 
in every case alike. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep.v\. vii. 307 Computing by 
these as invariablyas by the other. 1731 Johnson Rambler 
No. 141 r 2 We come foith. .invariably destined to the pur- 
suit of great acquisitions, or petty accomplishments. 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xvii, They were almost invariably 
silent. 1871 F reeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii. 225 The usual, 
but invariably fatal, mistake was made. 

Invariance (inveoTians). Math. [f. next: 
see -ANCE ] The character of remaining unaltered 
after a linear transformation ; the essential property 
of an invariant. Also Inva'riancy. 

1878 Sylvester in Amer. Iml. Math.77 It thus appears 
that every given homogeneous graph has an intrinsic 
character of capability or incapability of respondence to 
algebraical in- or co-yariance. 1893 Elliott Algebra of 
Quant ks 6 There are in fact irrational and fractional func- 
tions which have the property of invariancy and co- 
a'ariancy. 

Invariant (inven'riant), a. and sb. [f. In- 3 -t- 

Vabiant.J 

A. adj. Unvarying, invariable. 

1874 Lewes Probl. Life 4- Mind I. 95 Each cause is in- 
variant ; it is only the phenomena that are variable. 

B. sb. Math, A function of the coefficients of, ‘a 
quanlic such that, if the quantic be linearly trans- 
formed, the same function of the new coefficients is 
equal to the first function multiplied by some power 
of the modulus of transformation. 

i8sr Sylvestf.r in Philos. Mag. Nov., The remaining 
coefficients are the two well-known hyperdeterminants, or, 
as I propose henceforth to call them, the two Invariants of 
the form ax'^ + 4 b.v's y + 6 cx'^ y'^ -h ^dxy * -f eyK Ibid., 
If / (a, i, . . 1 ) = I {at, b‘, . . I'), then I is defined to be an 
invariant of / 1873 H. Spencer Study Social. iiS8a] 223, 
I learn that the Theory of Invariants and the methods of 
investigation which have grown out of it constitute a step 
in mathematical progress larger than any made since the 
Differential Calculus. 

Invariautive (inveo'riantiv), a. Math. [f. 
prec. B. -h -IVE.] Belonging to an invariant ; not 
altered by a linear transformatioa of the original 
quantic. Hence InvaTiantively adv, 

, *833 Sylvester in Phil. Trans. CXLIII. i. 543 A form 
invariantively connected with a given form or system of 


forms. 1878 Caylev in Encycl. Brii. VI. 722/r A curve 
n — a may have some invariantive property, viz., a pioperty 
independent of the particular axes of coordinates used in 
the representation of the curve by its equation. 

Invaried (inve^’rid), a. rare. [In- 3.] Not 
varied ; unvaried. 

<11677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. it. vi. 174 Their constant 
uninteriupted and in varied Motion. x'^rgtBi.ACK.'ViAi.LSacr, 
Classics I. 136 (T.) Change of the particles, or the lesser in- 
varied woids, that add to the signification of nouns and 
veibs. 1826 Scott Diary 4 Mar. in Lockhart, I daresay 
the young Duke would do the same for the invaried love I 
have borne his house. 

tinvarrety. Obs. rare- °. [In- 3,] 

i6ti Florio, Imiarteta, inuariety, constancy. 
Invaroid (inveo-roid). Math. [f. after Invar- 
iant sb., with termination -oid, after criticoid, etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1884 R. Harley in Proc.R_.Soc. XXXVIII. 57 But we 
have not in general ultra critical functions, or, as it is pro- 
posed to call them, Invaroids. .. Sir James Cockle suggests 
that in a limited number of cases it may be possible by 
means of semicritical relations to form invaroids, that is, 
ultra-critical functions of the calculus analogous to the in- 
variants or ultra-critical functions of algebra. 

Invasible (inv^'-zib’l), a. rare. [a. OF. in- 
vasible offensive, of attack (r4-i6th c. in Godef. 
and in Cotgr. 1611).] Offensive, used in attack. 

1489 Caxton Faytes ^ a. tv. xiv. 273 They may go with 
diffeiisabla armesand not inuasible. .as to a cas of deffense 
and not for to enuayshe. 1301 Douoi as Pal. Hon, t. xlviii, 
Etierie iniiasibill wapon on him he hair. i6ti Cotgr., 
Invasible, inuasible, inuadible. 

Invasion (inve' g^n). [a. F. invasion (lalh c. 
ill Hatz.-Darm., frequent from 14th c.), ad. late L. 
invasion-em, n. of action f. htvddSre to Invake.] 

1. The action of invading a couiUry or territory 
as an enemy ; an entrance or incursion with armed 
force ; a hostile inroad. 

1339 Tonstall Serm. Palm Snnd. (1823) 74 If they shal 
persyst in their pestilept malice to make inuasyon into this 
realme [etc.]. 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 174 b, No 

prince could hurte hym by warre or invasion. 1611 Bible 
t Sam. XXX. 14 Wee made an inuasiun vpon the South of 
the Cherethites. 1671 Milton P. R. hi. 365 The Parthian 
.. Found able by invasion to annoy Thy country. 1790 
Beatson N_av. 4 Mil. Mem, I. 145 The Spaniards . . made 
a powerful invasion upon the infant colony of Georgia. 1831 
D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) II. iir. 11.32 A foe ever watch- 
ing the opportunity for invasion and spoil. 1836 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 32 In the Danish inva- 
sions, the marauders seized upon horses where they landed. 

^ 3 . jUg, A harmful incursion of any kind, e.g. of 
the sea, of disease, moral evil, etc. 

f 1366 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau’s Theat. World ^vijb, 
Savegardej and defende him, aswell from the invasion.s of 
wicked spirites as of other snares of the fieshe and the 
wqrlde. 1613 Porchas Pilgrimage (1614) 41 The Earth . . 
being freed from the tyrannicall invasion and usurpation of 
the Waters. 1663 Boyle Occas. Refl. n. xiv. The fore- 
runners . . of the Cold fit of an Ague, the first Invasion of 
that Disease having been preceded by the like Distempers. 
NI73S Arbuthnot (J,), What demonstrates the plague to 
be endemial to Egypt, is its invasion and going off at certain 
seasons. 1847 H. Rogers Ess. I. v. 257 It by no means 
appears that a momentary invasion of doubt, or even of 
scepticism, is inconsistent with a prevailing and habitual 
faith. attrib. rSgy Allbutt's Syst. Med. II. 396 The 
usual symptoms of the invasion stage. 

2 . Infringement by intrusion; encroachment upon 
the property, rights, privacy, etc of any one. 

1650 in W. S. Perry Hist. Coll. Ainer. Col. Ch. (i86o) I. 

I Suffer no Invasion in matters of Religion. 1736 Neal 
Hist. Piirit. III. 514 His government for almost fifteen 
years was one continued . . invasion upon the civil liberties 
of his subjects. 1769 Robertson Chas. F,viii. Wks. 1813 
III. 102 A voluntary invasion of the rights of his kinsman 
and ally. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xiii. (1862) 182 
There were . , many invasions of the constitution. 
fS. Assault, attack (upon a peison, etc.). Ohs. 
1591 Spenser M. HtMerd logo The Tygre, and the Bore 
..raged sore In bitter words, .seeking to take occasion Upon 
his fle.shly corpse to make invasion. 1661-98 South Twelve 
Serm. III. 186 An House built out of the Road is exposed 
to the Invasion of Robbers. 1737 W. Wilkie Efigoniad i. 
It Prepares, by swift invasion, to remove Your virgin bride. 
Flence Inva sionist, one who advocates or be- 
lieves in an invasion ; also attrib. 

1833 CoBDP.N 1793 4 1853, Pol. Writ. (1878) 106 The other 
argument of the invasionists . . will be succesful. Ibid. 2io 
These invasionist writings. 

Invasive (inv,f>-siv), a. [a. F. invasif, -ive 
(i5-i6th c. in Godef.), in med.L. invdsiv-us, f. 
invds-, ppl. stem of invddcre : see -IVB.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or of the liature of, invasion 
or attack ; offensive, 

<21320 Barclay fugurth i\\>, Ingines inuasiue to 
his enemies and defensiue to his company. 1370-6 Lam- 
^AWas. Peramb. Kent (18261 301 Sallet, Shield, Sword, and 
so many other partes of defensive and invasive furniture. 
i6ot R. Johnson Kingd. g Comntw. (r6o3) ryS Nothing so 
much hindereth the invasive ambition of this Prince, as the 
nature of places. 1788 Hist. Extr.ixi Ann Reg. eyilx The 
first campaign of an invasive war. 1880 A. Forbes in igf/t 
Cent. VII. 219 These premisses being set down, what course 
of invasive action did it behove Lord Chelm.sford to pursue? 

2 . Characterized by or addicted to invasion ; in- 
vading. 

1398 Drayton Heroic Ep., Mortimer ^ Isabel (ed. Smeth- 
wick) 49 Guyne and Aquitan . . Charles by invasive arms 
again shall take And send the English forces o’er the lake. 
x6o2 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (ifita) 365 As of their, .often 


fights with the inuasiue Danes. 1741 .Shenstone fudgnt, 
Hercules 13 If none check th’ invasive foe’s designs. *838 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. n. i. (1872) \. 50 He. .made truce with 
the Hungarians, who were excessively invasive .it that time. 
1881 Swinburne Mary Stuart iv. i. 135 A deadlier stroke 
and blast of sound more dire Than noise of fleets invasive, 
b. transf. and Jig. 

a 1763 Shenstone Economy i. 32 Thy fell approach, like 
some invasive damp, Breath’d thro' the pores of earth from 
Stygian caves. 1830 I. Taylor Unitnr. 127 That Christi- 
anity is essentially an invasive, expansive doctrine. 

3 . Tending to intrude upon the domain or to in- 
fringe the rights of another ; intrusive, encroaching, 
1670 Cotton Espemon i. iv. 150 They rather chose .. to 
submit themselves to his invasive Government, than to ac- 
knowledge, and obey their own lawful, and natural Prince. 
1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 1755 V. 11. 50 In no 
manner derogatory or invasive of any liberty or privilege 
of hi.s subjects. 1873 Maine Hist. Inst. vi. 163 As a pio- 
ceeding inva.sive of tribal rights and calculated to infeeble 
them. 1B81 G. Macdonald Mary Marsioti xlviii, Sepia 
found her companion distrait and he felt her a little invasive. 

t Inva'SOr. Obs. rare. Also 5 Ac. -ar, 6 -our, 
[a. late L. invdsor, agent-n. from invds-, ppl. stem 
of invddere to Invadjs ; perh. immed. ad. OF. in- 
vaseur (i 5-1 6th c. in Godef.).] An invader. 

1443 Sc. Acts y<ij. II (1814) II. 33/1 Notour spubeari.s, 
distruhillaris, or inuasaris [1366 inuasouris] of haly kirk. 
1524 Hen. VIII Instruct. Pace in Strype F.ccl. Mem. I. 
App. xiii. 27 To geve an assistence ayenist the inva.sour. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 132 The invasour of 
the common weill. i6oz H. Elv in Archpriest CoutrosK 
(1898) II. iq 6 'To wffistand and fyght again.st such invasors 
whatsoeuer. 

Invassal, -el, -alage, van Envassal, -age. 
Invay(e, Invayle, Inveagle, obs. ff. Inveigh, 
Inveil, Inveigle vbs. 

[Inveccyde, sb. and a. Sc., app. misprint for 
invectyve, iNVEoriVE. 

1386 Satir. Poems Ref. (S. T. S.I x.xxvi. title, and 1 . 15.] 
Invecked (inve’kt), ppl. a. Also 5 inveckit, 
6 envecked. [f. inveck for invect, L. invect-us, 
pa. pple. of invehere (see Inveigh) -ed: cf. In- 
vected.] Bordered % or consisting (as an edge) 
of a series of small convex lobes (see quot. 1610). 
Chiefly in Her. 

1496 Bk, St. Albans, Her. Civb, Pprtat vnam crucem 
plannm innectam de coloribus albis et nigris ..He beareth . . 
a cros of Siluer and Sable inuekkyt. Jbid. D iij a, The 
wich .. ar calde armis quarterit inueckiq or of colowris 
inueckyt, for in them .. oon colowre is inuehit in to an 
othir. 1562 Leigh Armorie (1579) 31 b, He beareth sable, 
a Crosse enuecked Argent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry i. v. 
(1660) 27 As the former [in graded] doth dilate itself by way 
of incroaching into the Field, contrariwise this doth contract 
itself by inversion of the points into it.self ; in regard whereof 
. . it. . is called Invecked. 1677 Plot Oxfordshire 144 These 
leaves of ours being all invecked, whereas the Trachelia aie 
all indented. 1836 Baines Hist. Lancs. III. 183 The eastern 
window [of Wballey Church] . . is invecked with ramified 
tracery. 1889 N. g Q. 7th Ser. VII. 97/1 It . . reveals an 
under coat of pale blue with invecked edges. 

Inveckee (inve'ke, -ki), a. Her. Also 6-7 en- 
veckie, -y. [f, as prec. with F. -i, -ie = Eng. -ED.] 

Consisting of two 01 three arcs or semicircles meet- 
ing in cusps : said of lines and edges. 

1372 Bossewell a rmorie 11. 27 b, The most auncient bear- 
ing of twoo Colours, .is to beare the same plaine, and neither 
engralee, ra.sie, enueckie, or dentillie. 1634 Peacham Gentl. 
Exerc., Drawing 148 The single line is sometime indented 
envecky, wavey, embatteled. 

f Inve’ct, V. Obs. [f. L, invect-, ppl. stem of 
invehere-. see Inveigh. Cf. med.L. freq.] 

1 . trans. To bring in, import, introduce. 

1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke Pref. 4 They see now . . 
the beaste of romishe abominacion . . had inuected into 
Christes Churche and holy congregaclon, al thynges that 
were contrary to Christe. 

2 . intr. To inveigh, utter invectives. 

1614 R. Tailor Hog Hath Lost His Pearl ^sc>\. in 
Hazl. Dodsley XI. 427 Invecting Much at our city vices. 
<21623 Beaum. & Eh. Faith/, briends in. iii, Fool that I 
am thus to invect against her ! 

Invected (invekted), ppl. a. [f. L. invectus, 
pa.pple. of (see Inveigh) -f-EDC] Brought 

in, introduced ; spec, in Her. = Invecked. 

<2 1642 Br. Mountagu Acts^ Mon, (1642) 397 By their In- 
vented and invected Traditions they are charged to have 
made Gods word . . of none effect, a 1637 Sir W. Mure 
Hist. Rowallane Wks. (S. T. S.) II. 240 Bordens, borne of 
a divers fashion, as plane, invected, engrailed, indented. 
1706 Phillips, Invecked, or Invected. 1864 Boutell H er. 
Hist, ^ Pop. 113 It was. .invected or jagged at the bottom. 
+ Inve'Ctlon. Obs. [ad. L. inveciion-em 
bringing in, importation ; in late L., attacking with 
words, n. of action from inveMre to Inveigh.] 

1 . The action of inveighing ; an invective. 

2390 Davidson Repl. Baneroft in Wodrow Soc. Mtsc. 50s 
A bitter invection against the godlie brethren. 1622 H. 
Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 151 No touch of male- 
contentedness or spirit of invection. 1631: C. Cartwright 
Cei't. Reiig. 1. 84 Who can thinke . . his invections, a de- 
pravement, when he belches forth such blasphemies ? 

2 . Carrying 01 bringing in, importation. 

1603 Stow Surv. (1842) 20 Invection, by the whiA com- 
modities are gathered into the city, and dispersed from 
thence into the country by land. 1623 Cockeram, inueetton, 
a carying. 2638 Phillips, Invection, a carrying m. 

t luve’Ctivate, V. Obs. rare “ K [f- next F 
-A’TE 3 .] ittir. To utter inyectives. 



INVECTIVE, 


INVEIL, 


1634 Darcie Birth 0/ Heresies Ep, to Rdr., Some do 
liiuectiuate and Inueigh against it. 

Invective (inve-kliv), a. and sb. Also 6 en-. 
[a. F. invectif, -ive adj., invective sb. (i4-i5t.h c. 
in Hatx.-Darm,), ad. late L. invectJvus ‘ reproach- 
ful, abusive in med.L. invectlva (sc. dratio] as sb., 
f. ppl. stem of htvehSre : see Inveot and -iVE.] 

A. adj. 1 . Using or characterized by denun- 
ciatory or railing language ; inclined to inveigh ; 
expressing bitter denunciation ; vituperative, abu- 
sive. Now rare. 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas vi. xv. (MS. Bodl. 263) 336/2 He. . 
Compiled hadde an InvectifF scripture Ageyn Antoyne. 1576 
A. Hall Acc Qua?-rell (1815) 35 Divers invective speeches 
. . had passed in the same. 1591 Giilene Disc. Coosnage 
(1859) 58 What is the matter good wife (quoth 1) that you 
use such invective words against the collier? tc 1661 Fulli'.r 
Worthies, Cambr. 1. (1662) 153 He was .. alwaj-s devoted 
to Queen Mary, but never invective against Queen Eliza- 
beth. 1716 Wodrovj Cor)\ (1843I II. 120 They kept a fast 
to pray for success to the Pretender's arms, and a thanks- 
giving for his arrival.. and were very invective and bitter. 
1^41 Miduleton Cicero I. vi. 471 Cicero, made a leply to 
him on the spot in an Invective speech, the seveiest perhaps, 
that was ever spoken by any man. 1866 Athemeuin No. 
2001. 299/3 What we may call invective history. 1890 E. 
Johnson Rise Christendom 36S William, the invective 
opponent of the. .fiiars. 

'(■ 2 . Carried or borne in (against something’). Ohs. 
1603 Florio Montaipie 11. xii. (1632) 244 As huge rocks 
doe regorge th’ invective waves. 

B. sb. 1 . A violent attack in words ; a denun- 
ciatory or railing speech, writing, or expression. 

1323 Skelton CtzW. g6 luuenall was thret parde 

for to kyll For certayne enuectyfs, yet wrote he none ill. 
1346 Snpphc. Foore Commatts (E. E. T. S.) 84 Theyr 
sermons were lytle other then inuectiues agaynst vsery. 
1640 Be. Hall Episc. ii. xvii. 183 This it is that fills . . 
Pamphlets with spightfull invectives. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
<5- F. xxvii. (1869) il. 82 Their satirical wit degenerated into 
.sharp and aiigiy invectives. 1839 ]aues Louis X/R, IV. 
342 The duke, in going down stairs, poured forth vollej's of 
invectives upon the Chief President. 1844 Thirlwali. 
Greece Ixii. VIII. 177 Cleomenes.. sent a letter to the 
assembly, containing bitter invectives against Aiatus. 

2 . (Without pi.') Denunciatory or opprobrious 
language ; vehement denunciation ; vituperation. 

1602 Fulbucke 7.nd Ft. Parall. 26 Yet the Grecians did 
not alwaies sufierthislicentiousrageand inuectiue of Poets. 
1*1770 JoRTiN Serni. (1771) V. xix. 401 The book of Proverbs 
is full of invective and indignation against ..those pro- 
fligates. 1839 Keightley Hist. Eng. II. 27 He burst out 
into a torrent of invective. 

Inve'Ctively, adv. Now rare. [f. Invective 
a. + -LY ‘■^.'] In an invective manner 5 with inveigh- 
ing or denunciation. 

1349 Compl. Scot, vii. 70 Sche began to reproche them 
inuectyueiy of ther neclegens, couuardeis ande ingiatltude. 
1600 Shaks. a, y. L. IL i. 58 Thus most_ inuectiuely he 
pierceth through The body of Countrie, Citie, Court. 1717 
New Hampshire Prov. Papers (i36gi HI. 678 They are 
pleased to reflect invectively on those members of the Couii- 
cill lately appointed. 

Inve’ctivenesa. I'are. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being invective. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Hantshire 11. (1662) 14 Some 
wonder at his iijvectiveness ; I wonder more, that he in- 
veigheth .so little. 1694 Penn Trav. Holland 183, 1 related 
to them the bitter Mockings and Scoinings that fell upon 
me, . . the Inveotiveness and Cruelty of the PriesLs. 

t Inve’ctiver. Obs.rare. [i.^inveciivewh.is.. 
F. invectiver Cotgr.) -h -EB 1 .] One who utters in- 
vectives ; a railer. 

1596 H. Clapham Briefe Bible i. 77 Let therefore Invec- 
tivers against Brethren. .Smite their thigh. 

Inve’ctivist. rare. [f. Invective sb. + -ist, 
after satirist, etc.] One who practises invective. 

1862 Independent (N. Y.) 12 June (Cent.), It is the work 
of a very French Frenchman, of a. .powerful satirist and in- 
vectivist. 

t Invextor. Obs. [a. late L. invector, agent-n, 
ixoTci invehere see Inveigh.] An inveigher. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. xxlii. 276 This is the very 
life of all books, . . it is their guard and security from the 
mouths of scandalous invectors. 

t Invextory, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. L. hived-, 
ppl. stem of invehere : see -oey.] Invective. 

1608 T. Morton Preamb. Encounter 33 An eloquent and 
inuectory style of writing. 

■f Inve'Cture. Obs. [f. as prec. + -dbe.] The 
action of inveighing ; the use of invective. 

. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 2 Peter ii. 5, I have no thought of 
invecture against the creature. 

Invegel, -vegle, obs. forms of Inveigle. 
Inveigfll (inv^*'), V. Forms; a. 5-6 inveh, 
6 invei(e, -Tai(e, (invee, -veilte, -veygh., in- 
wey), 6-7 iiivey(e, -vay(e, 6- inveigh. / 3 . 6 
enveh, -vei(e, -vey(e, 6-8 enveigh, (6 -veygh). 
[ad. L. invehh'e to carry or hear to or into, bring 
in, invehi to be borne, carry oneself, or go into, to 
attack, to assail with words, f. in- (In- 2) 4. vehere 
to carry, bear. (For the spelling compare con- 
veigh, i6-i8th c. form of Convey, also ‘weigh.)'\ 

I. With literal notion of carry. 
fl. trans. To carry in, introduce. Obs. rare. Cf. 
I.vvecked. 

1486 Bk. St. Albans, Her. D iij a, In them ar ij colowtis 
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^u.'irterli put ; y® toon in to the othir, & so oon colowre is 
iiiuehit in to an othir. 

+ 2 . To bring in (to use) ; to introduce, rare. 
1330 Gardiner Lei. to Ld. Protector 6 June in Foxe A. 
^ M. (1583) II. 1346/2 They . . shoulde so soone . . aduise to 
enuey such matter of alteration. 

f tJ. To carry or draw mentally by influence or 
allurement ; to entice, inveigle. Obs. 

1649 Evelyn Liberty <5- Servit. iii. Misc. Writ. (1805) 13 
She . . being altogether inveighed by inclination ., towards 
the pel son where she hath placed her affections. 2670 
G. Pi. Hist. Cardinals j. iii. 97 They endeavour to obtain 
the favour of the Cardinals they serve, by inveighing him to 
dishonesty, a 1680 Butler Rene. (1759) II. 443 He is a 
Spirit, that inveighs away a Man from himself. 

•[ 4 :. To carry away {to a place). Obs. rare. 

1878 R. W. Dixon Hist. Ch. Eng. I. ii. 137 The Lords 
and Commons .. represented that the age and infirmity of 
many of the pi elates tendered it likely that other large sums 
would be inveighed to Rome anon. 

II. To speak vehemently. 

5 . hitr. To give vent to violent denunciation, 
reproach, or censure ; to rail loudly. Const. 
against (jiat, of, on, upon). The cut rent sense. 

ct. 1329 More Dyaloge 115 b/2 The author inueheth 
agaynst the most pe.stylent secte of these Lutheranj s. 1^0 
Morvsine Vines' Inlrod. Wysd. 1 vij. Thou shake im- 
moderately invee ageynst no man. 1563 W1N3ET Wks. 
(1890) II. 28 Quhow vehementlie inwej's the hlissit Apostil 
Paul contrare certane men. 1567 Triall Treas. (1830) 6 
Sir, in this you seme against me to inuaye. 1373 Twyne 
Ahteid. XI. Argt., Diances and Turiuis vpon auncient 
hatred inueigh one at the other. 1384 R. Scot Discov. 
Witcher. I. V. (1886) 9 He would not have pretermitted to 
invaie against their presumption. 1619 PI. Hutton Follie's 
Anat. 27 Good is but good ; and no man can more say ; To 
praise the bad makes satyrisls invay. 1633 Fuller Hht. 
Cainb. viii. § 16. 149, I can hardly inhold from ini'eighing 
on his memory. r666 Pepvs Diary 4 July, He much in- 
veighs upon my discoursing of Sir John Lawson's saying 
heretofore, that sixty sail would do as much as one hundred. 
1673 Marvell Transp. II. 45 To invey against them 
and trample upon them. 1741 Middleton Czctnjl.ii. taaThis 
was iriegularand much inveighed against. 1828 DTsraeli 
Chets. /, I. viii. 271 Williams inveighed against Laud as a 
Papist. 188a Froude in Fortn. Rev. CCXXIX. 742 The 
leadership passed to popular orators, who rose to power by 
inveighing against property. 

1331 R. Morice in Lett. Lit. _ Men (Camden) 24 
Secretly he envehed against thair doctrine, a 1540 Barnes 
Wks. (1573) 318/1, I haue taken vpon mee, not to enuey 
agaynst any person. 1SS3T.W1LSON A’A«'A(is67)62 b,I might 
enueigh thus, 0 shamefull deede. *561 Daus tr. Bullingpr 
on Ajpoc. Pref. (1373) 5 To enueygh against the Popish 
clergie. 1633 I^uller Ch. Hist. iv. i. § 15 The Arch-Bishop 
of Canterbury enveigh’d as bitteily of the Franchises in- 
fringed, of the Abby-Church of Westminster, 
t 6. trans. To attack or assail with words, rare. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals w. in. 201 It may well stand 
in competition with any that enveighs it. 

Hence Itivei'g'hing’ vbl. sb. and ppl. a. (in sense 
5) ; Invei'gflier, one who inveighs, a denouncer. 

1368 Sir F. Knollys in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. i. II. 245 
The Quene of Skottes .. fell into hj-r oidinaiye invaying 
agaynst my Lord of Mtirraye. 1384 Hooker Descr. Exicsler 
(1765) 83 A sharp Inveigher against the one, and an earnest 
Maintamer of the other. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 79 
This inveighing discourse .pievailed with credulous youth- 
full T'emeriske, 1669 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSf. 
(Hist. MSS Comm.) I. 421 The rest of the conversation 
passed with great inveighing on his side against the Dutch. 
1687 in Magd. Coll. <5- Jas. Il (O. H. S.) 229 note, A bitter 
inveigher of the Church of Rome. 

Inveigle (invrg’l), V. Forms : a. 6 envegel, 
-vegle, (-veagle), 6-8 enveigle, (6 -veighle, 7 
-veygle), 7-8 enveagle. ( 3 . 5 invegel, 6-7 
-vegle, 6-8 -veagle, (7 inveighle"), 6- inveigle. 
[In 1 5-1 6th c. envegle (rarely enveugle), app. a 
corruption of an earlier *avegle, aveugle, a. F. 
aveugler to blind, f. aveugle, OF. also avuegle-.— 
late pop. L.. aboctilutn, f. ab- away fioin, without 
+ ocid-us eye. The word appears to have been 
analysed as a-vegle, and this by exchange of pre- 
fixes, made en-vegle, as in some other words : cf. 
enbraid=abraid, enorn=aorn, adorn', cf. esp. L. 
exemplwn, OF. essample, ME. *esaumple, asatim- 
ple, corruptly ensatnple. It is probable that some 
analogy suggested the prefix en-, whence the Latin- 
ized in-. The stem-vowel e is normal : cf. people 
= F. peuple, L. populus.'] 

f 1 . trans. To blind in mind or judgement ; to 
beguile, deceive, cajole. Obs. 

a. 1322 More De Qnat. Noviss. Wks. 79/1 Thus en- 
ueigleth he them that either be good, or but metely badde. 
1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxx. vi. 3B5 They., en- 
veagle and deceive by their subtile orations the integritie 
of ludges. 1611 Florid, Ciecare, to blinde, to enueagle. 
a 1709 Atkyns Pari, ff Pol. Tracts (1734) 390 Your rhetorical 
Flourishes in a Case of Innocent Blood, which contributed 
in an high Degree to en veagle the Jury, and bring that 
Noble Lord to the Scaffold. 

j 3 ._ 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 668 The sayd duke of Glouce- 
ter inuegelyd so the archbysshop of Caunterbury. .that he 
went with hym to the quene. 1552 Latimer -^rd Serm. 
Lonls Prayer Wks. (Parker Soc.) I. 357 He [the devil] 
intendeth to inveigle even very kings, and to make them 
negligent in their business and office. 1379 Lyly Euphues 
(Arb ) 87 So it is that loue hath as well inuegled me as 
others. 1394 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. vii. § 7 The subtiltie of 
Satan imieagling vs, as it did Eue. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. vii. 28 The Chymistes, overniagnifying their 
preparations, inveigle the cuiiosity of many. 


2 . To gain over or take captive by deceitful 
allurement ; to entice, allure, seduce. 

o. c 1340 tr. Pol. Verg Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 75 The 
Pictes-.were more envegeled with the desiei of fraye then 
inflamed with the ambition of imperie. 1349 Latimer 4M 
Serni. bef. Edw. (^/(Arb.) 128 Other there he that enuegle 
mennes daughters, and go about to marrye them wythoiite 
theyr [father-. ] conseiite. 1674 Owen Holy Spirit (1693) 212 
She had no Baits or Allurements. . to en\ eagle the minds of 
Corrupt and Sensual Men. 

fi. 1338 Bp. Watson Sev. Sacram. xxix. 188 Let not the 
flattering face of worldlye weal the inueigle and deceyue you. 
1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 36 Thinking with the sight 
of his flockes to inueigle her. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 291 
Tliese birds . . take a great delight to inveagle others, and 
to steale away some pigeons from their owne flocks. 1634 
Milton Conius 538 Yet have they many baits, and guilelul 
spells To inveigle and invite the unwaiy sense. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. ii. 588 As Indians with a Female Tame Elephant 
inveigle the Male. 1687 Shadwell ’Juvenal 49 She stood 
at the door to inveagle Passengers. 1766 Fokdyce Semi. 
Yng. Worn. (tySj) I. iii. 115 Poltrons inveigle the affections 
of virtuous women. 1840 Dicici n.s Azzzffexxxi, hdon’t 

want to inveigle you. i860 Motley Netlierl (1868I I. li. 44 
An organised system of hailotiy, by which the soldiers and 
politicians of France were inveigled. 

f b. To entrap, ensnare, entangle. Obs. 

1331 T. Wilson Logike (1567) 80 h, One male easely be 
enueigled and brought to an inconuenience, before he be 
ware. 1647 Sanderson Sernr. II. 216 To enveigle and en- 
tangle hi.s necessitous neighbour . till he have got a hank 
over his estate. 1707S1.OAND Jamaica I. 235 The branches 
are inveigled among one another, spreading themselves on 
every hand. Ibid. II. ig6 They [webs of a certain spider] 
are so strong as to give a man inveigled in them trouble 
foi some time. 

C. 'With complemental extension : To draw (any 
one) by guile into {to, front, etc.) action, conduct, 
a place, etc. ; away, in ; '\to do something. 

1339 Taverner Card. Wysed, i. 35 a, He myght be . . in- 
iiegled by the force & power of fieiides to do any thing 
otherwyse, then the tenour of iu.styce & honesty requyred. 
1364 Golding Justine (1570) 175 His sonne Comanus . . 
was inuegled ageinst the Mas-.iiiens, by one of his Lordes. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farnie 38 Neuer attempt- 
ing to inueagle or draw away any of their men servants or 
maids from them. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 7, 
I never .. endeavoured to eiiveagle any mans belief unto 
mine. 1663 Wooo Life Mar. (O. H. S.) I. 471 Inveighling 
Dr. Thomas Jones.. to be false to his trust. 1663 Cowley 
Cutter Caiman St. i, Ye shall no more . . inveigle into 
Tavern.s young Foremen of the Shop. 1682 H. More 
Annot. GlanvilVs Lux O. 105 A soul enveigled in vitious- 
ne.ss. 1734 Richardson Grandison (1781) I. xxiii. i6t The 
chairmen . . were inveigled away to drink somewhere. 1768-74 
Tucker Z,^. Nat. (1834) I. n. xxvi. § 33, 573 Many of them 
are inveigled to enlist by drink, or by bounty money. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scot, in 1772. 139 To enveigle him from his 
father and friends. 1873 JowETT/’/kif£>(ed. 21 1 , m Socrate.s, 
who inveigles him into an adnikssion that everything has 
blit one opposite, _ 1876 Gladstone Glean. (1879! IL 281 
The Natives are inveigled on board to look at axes or 
tobacco. 

d. In good or neutral sense : To beguile. 

(T1720 Sheffield (Dk. Bucklim.) Wks. (1753) II. 219 My 

garden, .has nothing in it to inveagle one’s thoughts. 

e. colloq. To cajole one out of something. 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Africa II. 107 He managed 
to ‘inveigle’ me out of sixpence and a roll of tobacco, 
before we patted. 

f. To lorce (something) upon a person by cajol- 
ery, etc. rare. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 3 Jan., She had distiessed me 
. .by inveigling, rather than forcing upon me, a beautiful . . 
new year’s gift. 

Hence luvei'gled ppl. a. (in quot. in sense ‘in- 
veigling’), Invei'gling vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1372 Forrest Theopkilus 318 in Anglia VII, Bllynded by 
Sathans enveglynge. 1390 Marlowe Ed2u. II, 1. ii. 266 
That sly inveigling Frenchman we’ll exile. zitSro Healey 
Cebes (1636) 153 To pas.se by them speedily, and stop the 
earres unto their inveygled perswasions. 1672 Marvell 
Re/t. Transp. i. 57 It looks all so like subterfuge and in- 
veagling. 1692 Drvden St. Evremont's Ess. 227 An inveg- 
ling, self-interessed Widow. 

Inveiglement (invrg’lment). [f. prec. 
-MENT.] The action, process, or means of in- 
veigling ; cajolery, allurement, enticement. 

1653 H- More Conject. Cabbal. (1713) 238 There is no 
way better that I know to be freed from such inveiglement.s. 
1660 Jr. Amyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. in. i. 312 They are 
the iiiveglements to incontinence. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nat. (1834) II. V. § 16. 52 The fall of Troy is ascribed to 
the inveiglements of Paris and elopement of Helen. 1863 
Cornlt. Mag. Nov. 533 He .. would try even not to think 
upon the female inveiglement in which he believed. 

luveigler (mvrglar). [f. as prec. + -erI.] 
One who inveigles ; an enticer, seducer, cajoler. 

1349 Latimer's sph Serin, bef, Edw, VI (Arb.) 128 marg., 
The inueglers of mens doughters ar[e] notj'd. 1661 K. W. 
Conf. Charac., Courtier (,s86o) 20 The court minions (those 
paramours of lust, and inveaghlers to debauchery). 1782 
Miss Burney Cecilia IV. 273 'Thou thing of fair profes- 
sions 1 thou inveiglej of esteem ! 1883 Leisure Hour 615/1 
The portrait of an ‘inveigler’ [Thug}. 

tinvei'l, Obs. Also 6-7 -vail, -vayl. [fi. 
In -1 or ^ 4. 'VjEtb v . ; cf. Enteil.] trans. To cover 
or shroud with or as with a veil ; to enveil. 

1592 Daniel Delia xl, Think the same becomes thy fading 
best, Which then shall mo.st inuaile, and shadow most. 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. i. v, Invailed with a sable 
weed she sate. 1623 Jackson Creed v. 1. § 4 \tr. Seneca] 
Thy heart is not invailed ; thou art free from avarice. 
a 1763 ? Shenstone in Dod.sley Descr. Lensowes p> 41 And 
while the sight iiiveils a part Let fancy paint the re.se. 
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Zuvei'n, rare. Also 6 envajrn. [f.lN’-S 
(En- 1) + Vein tj.] trans. To streak or diversify 
with Of as with veins. 

(1x529 Skelton ' Knoledge, agiiayntanct' Sapbyre of 
sadiies, enuayned with indy blew. iSxSiVcai Monthly Mag. 
XVI, 404 Carpets wove Of purple grain with gold inveined. 

Inve(l)lop'e, obs. forms of Envelop v. 
Xnveudible jnve-ndib’l), a. rare. [In- 3.] 
Not vendible; unsaleable. Hence Invemdibi- 
lit7, Inve'ndibleusss, unsaleableness. 

1706 Phillips, /miendiMe, .. unsaleable, 1727 Bailev vol. 
II, unsaleablenes.s. ? 17. . Bhome To_Rdr. 

(R.), The author may be laughed _ at, and the stationer 
beggared by the book’s invendibility. 1789 jErpEnsoH 
(1859) II 566 It had already begun to render our oils 
invendible in the ports of France. 

f Inve’iieinated, ppi. a. Obs:. rare~K [For 
^invsnenaied, f. L. in- (In- 2) + venenum poison, 
venmdtus poisoned : after inveneme, Envenom.] 
trails. To envenom. 

1716 M. Davies //tew. Brit. II. To Rdr. 40 Enemies of 
the mo.st invenemated Viperin or lather Draconick kind. 

Inveneme, -im, -om(e, -omous, obs. ff. En- 

venom, -OMOUS. 

1:1440 Promp. Paru. ziili Invenymyn, veneiio. <1x533 
Ld. Berners Gatd. Bk. M.Aurd. Let. ix. (1559) E e viij b, 
Take heede. .that our louche not inuenimed with vnkindnes. 

Invenient (invf'nient), a. rare. [ad. L. in- 
venieni-eiii, pr. pple. of iiiveuTre to come upon.] 
Coming on, oncoming. 

x8s4 Dodcll Balder xxvii. 187 Bound and prone, expati- 
ate with, nice art To the invenient honor. 

Invent (invemt), v. [f. L. invent-^ ppl. stem 
of invenire to come upon, discover, find out, de- 
vise, contrive, f. in- (In-^) -b venire to come. Cf. 
F. inventer (1539 in R. Estienne).] 
fl. trans. To come upon, find ; to find out, dis- 
cover. {Obs. exc. in reference to the Invention of 
the Cross : see Invention 1 b.) 

(Often implying ‘to find out or discover by search or 
endeavour ’, and so passing into the later senses.) 

c X475 Songs Ij- Carols (Percy Soc.J 64 Syns that Eve was 
procieat owt of Adams syde, Cowd not such newels in this 
lond be inventyd, 1S4J R. Copland Galyen's Terapmi, 

2 C j, They shuld inuent and knowe that there be two fyrste 
dyfferences of the functions and actions of medycyne. 1546 
Langlev Pol. Verg, De Invent, ii. xii. 68 Gold. .Cadmus, as 
Pliiiie affyimeth, found it in the mount Pangews, in Thrace ; 
or a.s some thynke, it wasTlioas and Eaclis that inuented it 
in Panchaia. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 34b, Because 
noneof their Masters were invented culpable of thysnaughtye 
acte, the kynge . . restored them to their libertie. 1590 
Spenser F, Q. hi. v. 10 Flonmell ..vowed never to returns 
againe Till him alive or dead she did invent. x668 Culpepper 
& Cole Barihol. Anat., At the beginning of the Colon, a 
Valve is placed ,. invented by Baubinus. 1717 J, Kf.ill 
Anivi. Oecon. Pief. (1738) it Inventing many Propositions 
concerning the Motion of the Blood. 1887 Athelstan 
Rilev Athos V. ■jiuote, According to the popular belief 
amongst the Greeks it was in a bed of this tender herb 
[sweet basil] that Our Lord’s Cross was invented. 

2 . To find out or produce by mental activity, 
■j* a. To devise, contrive ; to plan, plot. Obs, 

1539 Lisle Papers g Aug. V. a6 (MS.) He will invent all 
means he can to be stayed here. 1596 Dalkymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. V. 288 Throw counsel! of his wyf he inuented 
the kings slauchtre. X641 J. Jackson True Evaug. T. in. 
199 A plot . , invented, one would imagine, not by men, but 
by Cacodaimons. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 77 p 14 
For labouied impiety, what apology can be invented : i8zi 
Ke^ts Lamia 315 And there had led Days happy as the 
gold coin could invent Without the aid of love. 

fb. To compose as awoik of imagination or 
literary art ; to treat in the way of literaiy or artistic 
composition. Obs. or merged in c or 3. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 323 note. Your braine or 
your wit, and your pen, the one to invent and devise: the 
other to write. x6oo Shaks. A. Y. L, iv. iii. ug, 1 say she 
neuer did inuent this letter. This is a mans iniiention, and 
his hand, a 1683 Oldham Art Poetry Wks. (1686) 20 Take 
a known Subject and invent it well. x6g7 Dbyden jEneid 
Ded. (R.), A poet is a maker, as the word signifies : and he 
who cannot make, that is, invent, hath his name for nothing. 

c. To devise something false or fictitious ; to 
fabricate, feign, ‘ make up ’. 

*S3 S Coverdale Susanna 43, I neuer dyd eny soch 
thinges, as these men haue maliciously inuented agaynst me. 
a X548 Hall Chron , Edxu. IV 237 b, He invented a cause of 
his coramyng, .. to pertracte the tyme, till his men [etc.]. 
1676 tr. GuiUatiere's Voy. Athens ge, [She] confessed that 
she had invented the news. 1791 Mrs. Radclifpe Rom. 
Forest x, She directed Peter to invent some excuse for his 
absence. 1849 M aca ulay Hist. Eng. vi. 1 1. 158 The calum- 
nies which . . he had invented to blacken the fame of Anne 
Hyde. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xviii, 137 His real 
history is well-nigh as marvellous as anything that legend 
could invent. 

3 . To find out in the way of original contrivance ; 
to create, produce, or construct by original thought 
or ingenuity; to devise first, originate [a new method 
of action, kind of instrument, etc.). The chief cur- 
rent sense. 

1538 Starkey England i. i. 12 We schal see infynyte 
strange artys and craftys inuentyd by mannys wyt. 1546 
Langley /" of. Verg. De Invent, iii. x. 78 b, Da2da!us..firste 
inuented the art of Carpentrie with these instrumentes 
folowyng, the Sawe, Chippe axe, and Plumline. X568 
Grafton Chron. I. 54 Esdras , . invented the same Hebrew 
Charectes which are used at this day. 1601 R. Johnson 
Kingd. Commw. (X603) 27 ’They invented the arte of 


printing. 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. Pref. b ij b, There may 
be yet invented several other helps for the eye. 1783 Blair 
Rhet. I.x. 195 Galileo invented the telescope. 1882 Pebodv 
Eng. Journalism xiii. The. Morning Chronicle had the 
credit . . of inventing the leading article. 2883 Huxley in 
A cademy 24 N o v., I only said I invented the word ‘ agnostic ’. 

f 4 . To originate, introduce, or bring into use 
formally or by authority ; to found, establish, in- 
stitute, appoint. Obs. 

1S4& Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, vii. iv. 139 Dominicke 
.. inuented a newe fraternite named Dominicans, black 
Friers, or Friers preachers. 2577 Northbrooke Dichig 
(1843) 44 Festiual dais in old time were inuented for re- 
creation. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 589 Who first 
invented the order of the Mamalukes. 2665 Manley Grotius' 
Low C. IVarres gz6 That all Taxes invented during the 
War should be abolished, xfigz Dryden Si. Euremonl' s Ess. 

6 The first ’Tarquin to give more Dignity to the Senate 
. . invented Ornaments, and gave marks of Distinction, 
t 5 . With inf. (in senses 2-4): To plan, plot, 
devise, contrive, find out how ( to do something). 

(1 1548 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 23S When as kyng Edward 
sought, invented and studied dayly and howerly to bryng 
hym selfe to quietnesse. 2563 Shute Archit. Bjb, ’The 
Tuscanes . . inuented to buylde stronglye after the maner 
aforsayde. 2660-1 Pepys Diary 8 Feb., If they do invent to 
bring their masters in so much a week by their industry or 
theft. 1662 Feltham Lusoria, etc. (i6g6) 64 What Pliny 
said of him that first invented to saw stones. 2729 Butler 
Serin. Govt. Tongue Wks. 1874 II. 41 They will invent to 
engage your attention. 

•j- Invent, ^b. Obs. [ad. L. invent-um, sb. use 
of neut. of inventus, pa.pple of invenire : see prec.] 

1 . Something invented ; a device, contrivance : 

= Invention 6, 9. 

iSSS Abp. Parker Ps.C'A. 308 But they more oft reheld 1 
With theyr inuentes and so for sinne they were but iustly 
feld. 1623 Lisle VElfric on O. <y N. Test. To Rdr. 4 Many 
notable iiiuents, and works of old time, haue perished. 

2 . Inventive faculty : = Invention 4. 

a 2605 Montgomerie Sonn. xxix. Thy Homers style, thy 
Peirarks high invent, Sail vanquish death, and live eternally. 

t Inve'nt, ppl. a. Obs. [ad. L. invent-us, pa. 
pple. of invenire to Invent.] Found out, dis- 
covered, Invented. (Const, as pa. pple.) 

a 2500 Colkelbie Soiu 680 The king . . a coriiar of a cuntre 
seuerall, Nocht than invent, inhabit as it lay, Gaif him be 
seile heretable for ay. a 1520 Barclay Jugnrth_ (Pynson, 
ed. 2) 46 b, For at that tyme . . they were nat yet inuent. 

luventable : see Inventible. 
tl’nventar, -aire. Chiefly Se. Obs. [a. 
OF. inventaire (1344 in Godef.), ad. late L. in- 
ventdrium, lit. a list of what is found, f. invenire, 
invent- to find : see Invent.] = Inventory sb. 

143S E. E, Wills (1882) 103 The seyd godes in the Inuen- 
tare. 1616 W. Haig in J. Russell Haigs vii. (1881) 160 That 
trunk was packed according to the inventaire. 1633 Sc. 
Acts Chas. /(iSyo) V. 14/2 The pairties vpgivers of the 
saids inventar.s. 1640-2 Kirkcudbr. War-Comm. Min. Bk, 
11855' 45 Ane rentall of the dewties of the lands thairin con- 
tained, with ane inventar. 

Hence f luventar (-ir, -ure) v., to inventory. 
1663 Inventory Ld. J. Gordon’s Furnit., The insight of the 
placeofGreeuIawisinventired beffoir the persones following. 
1756 Mrs. Calderwood Jml. 292 They have fir.st been 
shown, and inventured and valued at the custom-house here. 
Inventar, obs. Sc. form of Invbntok. 
Inventarize, obs. var. Inventorize v. 

+ I’nventary, -arie, sb. Obs. [Variant f. 
Inventoky, after L. inventdrmml\ — Inventory sb. 

_ a 1529 Skelton Image Ipocr. ii. Wks. 1843 II. 427/2 Of 
inventaries Imprinted inventataries], Of testamentanes. And 
of mortuaries. 1568 Grafton Chron. II. ro After an Inven- 
tary taken thereof, caused the same to be brought into his 
treasurie. 2642 Termes de la Ley 190 b. An Inventary is a 
catalogue or recital! in writing of all the goods and chattels 
of one that is dead, with the valuation of them by foure 
credible persons, which every Executor and Adminstrator 
ought to exhibite to the Ordinary at the time appointed 
him. 2703 [see next], 1763 Wheelock 30 June (1767) 
23 If I omit any thing in their inventary. 

+ 1). loosely. A plan or specification. Ohs. 

2608 WiLLET Hexapla Exod. 850 In publike buildings . . 
the workmen haue a certaine inuentarie or plot giuen them, 
which they follow in their worke. 

t I'nventaiy, &. Obs. = Inventory 27. 

2590 Swinburne Testaments 220 First of all the moueable 
goodes were inuentaried and praised, as houshold stuffe, 
come, and cattell, &c. then the immoueable, as leases of 

f roundes or tenements. 1703 Providence (U. S.) Rec. {1894I 
_ '. I44_A11 those Moveable goods the which are inventaried 
in the inventarey of my late husband his Estate. 

t Inve'iltative, n. Obs. rare. [f. Invent v. 
+ -ATivE.j = Inventive. 

1542 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 9 § i Many subtlll inuentatiue 
and crafte persons. 

Xnvented (inve-nted), a. [f. Invent v. + 
-edI.] Discovered, found out (<2^1.); devised, 
contrived ; made up, fabricated, feigned. 

1541 R. Copland Ga/yen's Terapeui. s E iv. To the good 
and ryght vsage of inuented thynges. 2562 T. Norton 
Calvin’s Inst. i. 5 New inuented formes of worshipping 
God. 2667 Milton P. L. ii. go Mixed with Tartarean 
Sulphur, and strange fire. His own invented Torments. 1726 
Law Serious C. xv. (1729) 267 Those antick and invented 
motions which make fine dancing. 2828 Whately Rhetoric 
in Encycl. Metrop. 1. 253/2 Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, has 
divided Examples into Real and Invented. 

Inventer : see Inventor. 
luve'ntfol, a. rare. [f. Invent v. (or shl) + 
-EDL.] Full of invention j showing inventiveness. 


2797 J. Gifford Rem. in Rest'd. France (T.), The genius 
of the French government appeais powerful only in destruc- 
tion, and inventful [ed. 2 I. Pref. 29 inventive] only in op- 
pression. 2856 Ru.skin Mod. Paint, ill. iv. x. § 21 WT 
have enough, and to spare, of noble inventful pictures. 

Inventibrlity, -abi lity, rare. [f. next : 
see -iTY.] a. Capability of being invented, f b. 
(In quot.) Capacity of inventing, inventiveness. 

2662 J. Sparrow tr. Behme’s Rem. Wks., Tkeos. Lett. 15 
In the Power of the Divine Vision, Inventibllity, and Pei- 
ceptibility. 

Inve'ntible, -able, a. rare. [f. Invent V. -h 
-IBLE, -able. The form in -ible is on L. analogy from 
invent-, ppl. stem of invenirel\ Capable of being 
invented. 

1642 Ld. j. Digby Sp. Trienn. Pari. 13 There can be no 
cause colourably inventable, vvherunto to attribute them. 
2650 A. B. Mutat. Polemo 7 Which our party did assay by 
all inventible means to bring him to. 2655 Mrq. Woucestfr 
Cent. Inv. Ixvii. (T.), When fir.st I gave my thoughts to 
make guns shoot often, I thought there had been but one 
only exquisite way inventible. 2892 Chkago Advame 
14 Jan., If only there were invented, or inventible, some 
sort of ‘ Keeley-cure ’. 

Hence Inve-utibleuess (Craig, 1847). 
Invention (invcnjon). [a. OP', invencion, en- 
veniion (1270-97 in Godef. Coinpl.), ad. L. inven- 
tidn-eni n. of action from invenire : see Invent vi\ 
I. The action, faculty, or manner of inventing. 

1 . The action of coming upon or finding ; the 
action of finding out; discovery (whether accidental, 
or the result of search and cffoit). Obs. or arch. 

a 2350 St. Stephen 212 in Horstm. Altcngl. Leg. (1881) 30 
Sayiit Steuyn inuencioun : pat es pe finding of his body. 
2526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W, 1531) 258 In the inuencyon of 
the body of saynt Stephan. 2538 Starkey England i. iv. 
116 For no study nor desyre of victory, but only for the in- 
ventyon of the truth and equyte. 2594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. 
It. i. § 3 That judicial method which serveth best for the 
invention of tiuth. xb6^-6 Phil. Trans, I. 14, I have .. 
reason to believe, that the Invention of Longitudes will 
come to its perfection. 1691 Ray Creation 11. (1692) 45 Na- 
ture hath provided . . four . . Channels to convey it into the 
Mouth, which are of late invention, and called by Ana- 
tomists, Ductus Salivales. 2728 N ewtom Chronol. A mended 
i. 166 The invention and use of the four metals in Greece. 
2850 Neale Tlfcrf Hymns 1,1867) 104 Ihit that thiist Thou 
wouldst express For lost man’s invention. 2867 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. 11877) I. v. 440 note, His tomb must have been 
removed on the Invention of Arthur in the time of Henry 
the Second. 

b. Invention of the Cross : the reputed finding 
of the Cross by Plelena, mother of the Emperor 
Constantine, in a.d. 336 (see Cross sb. 3); hence, 
the church festival observed on the 3rd of May in 
commemoration of this. 

2452 Paston Lett. I. 211 The Sonday next after the Fest 
of the Invencion of the Cros, the ix. day of May. 2587 
Holinshed Scot. Chron. (1805) 11. 65 On the Holy Rood- 
clay, called the invention of the Cross. 1698 Fryer Ah. 
E. India (§• P. 281 On the same day they commemorate St. 
Helen’s Invention of the Cross at Jerusalem, igog LoiM. 
Gaz. No. 4539/1 Yesteiday being the Feast of the Invention 
of the Holy Cross, the Emperor, the two Empresses . . per- 
formed their Devotions in the Church of the Jesuits. 2897 
J. T. Tomlinson Prayer Book, Art. i5- Horn. i. 14 The In- 
vention of the C7Wr..‘has not been disproved', — a faint 
piaise, which might be applied to many other doubtful 
‘inventions’. 

t c. Finding out, solution (of a problem). Obs. 
2484 Caxton Fables ofAlfonce (1889) 3 A subtyle Inuen- 
cion of a sentence gyuen upon a derke and obscure cause. 
2572 Digges Paniont. iv. xxiv. Ee iij a, Rules for the inuen- 
tion of his capacitie superficial! and Solide. 2622 Burton 
Altai. Mel. in. iv. i. iii. (2651) 667 Pythagoras offered an 
hundred Oxen for the invention of a Geometrical Probleme. 

d. Ihet. The finding out or selection of topics 
to be treated, or arguments to be used. 

2509 Hawes Past. Pleas, viii. (Percy Soc.) 29 The fyrste 
of them is called Invencion, Whiche surdeth of the most 
noble werke Of v. inward wittes. 2532 Elyot Gov. i. xiv, 
Whiche is the fyrste parte of Rhetonke, named Inuention. 
2659 0 . Walker Oratoiy i The Parts of Oratory are Inven- 
tion, taking care for the Matter ; and Elocution, for the 
Words and Style. - 2725 Watts Logic in. ii. § 7 By some 
logical Writers this Business of Topics, and Invention is 
treated of in such a mantrer with mathematical Figures and 
Diagrams, filled with the barbarous technical Words, Nap- 
cos, Nipcis, Rapeos, Nosrop, etc. a 2886 J. Ker Led. Hist. 
Preach, xiv. (1888) 251 His sermons are remaikable for the 
skill displayed in what the French call ‘invention’ or the 
raising of topics. 

2 . The action of devising, contriving,, or making 
up ; contrivance, fabrication. 

Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 2 These thynges, whiche 
be not of myne inuencion, but with great labour gathered. 
2552 P’cF.ss Mary in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. l. II. 163 To use 
alteracyons of theyr owne Invencyon. 1695 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 92 Carrying rather an appearance 
of Figment and Invention . . than of Truth and Reality. 
2704 Swift T. Tub Ded., This proceeding is not of my own 
invention, 2722 De Foe Plague (1754) 2 Printed News- 
Papers .. loispread Rumouis and Reports of Things; and 
to improve them by the Invention of Men. Mod. Who is 
credited with the invention of this fable ? 

3 . The original contrivance or production of a 
new method or means of doing something, of an 
art, kind of instrument, etc. previously unknown 
(see Invent v. 3) ; origination, introduction. 

2532 Elyot Gov. i. xxvi, They that write of the firste m- 
uentions of thinges, haue good cause to suppose Lucuer . 
to be tlie first inuentour of dise playinge. 1604 Jas. 1 Coun- 
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ierhl. (Arb.) 99 The first iiniention of Tobacco taking. 1651 
Hobbes Leviath. i. iv. 12 The Invention of Printing, .com- 
pared with the invention of Letter^. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ff 

F. xxxviii. (i86g) II. 429 The miluaty art has been changed 
by the invention of gunpowder. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. 
xtv. 820 All half civilized nations have made many great in- 
ventions, but no great discoveries. 1873 Hamerton IntelL 
Life VII iv. (1876) 247 The extreme rarity of inventions due 
to women. 

b. In art and literary composition : The devising 
of a subject, idea, or method of treatment, by exer- 
cise of the intellect or imagination ; ‘ the choice 
and production of such objects as are proper to 
enter into the composition of a work of ait ’ (Gwilt 
Archit. Gloss.), 

1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients 234 The Painter being 
loath to spoyle the naturall beautie . . with an Artiliciall 
bridge, fetcheth a sudden Invention out of.. Palme-trees. 
1666 Dryden Pref. Ann. Mirab. Wks. (Globe) 40 The first 
happiness of the poet's imagination is properly invention, or 
finding of the thought. 1769 Sir J. Reynolds Disc,^ ii. 
(1876) 317 Invention ..is little more than a new combination 
of those images which have been previously gathered and 
deposited in the memory. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. 
VI. ill. § 23 All so-called invention is in landscape nothing 
more than appropiiate recollection. 

4. The faculty of inventing or devising ; power 
of mental creation or construction ; inventiveness. 

c 1480 Henryson Test. Cres. 67, 1 wait nocht gif this nar- 
ratioun Be authoreist, or fenyeit of the new Be sum poeit, 
throw his inventioun. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, Ep. 
A ij, I commende your wit and invention. _ 1638 F. Junius 
Paint, of Ancients must rather give our Invention 

the full t ames. 1793 Smeaton Rciysione L. § 100 He was not 
a man of much invention. 1838 Prescott Ferd. ^ Is. ( 1846) 

I. iii. 156 His Invention was ever busy in devising intrigues, 

f 5. The manner in which a thing is devised or 

constructed; invented style, fashion, design. Obs. 

1513 Bradshaw iVerbnrge i. 1787 Your garmentes .. 
Euery yere made after a newe inuencyon. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. IIS 1^6 Guns of .several Sizes and Inventions. 
1715 Leoni Palladio’s Archil. (1742) I. 59 The Chambers. . 
are .. painted in grotesque of a very fine Invention. 

II. The thing invented. 

6. Something devised ; a method of action, etc. 
contrived by the mind ; a device, contrivance, de- 
sign, plan, scheme. (Now merged in 8 and g.) 

1S13 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 786 The weight of 
all that invetftion rested in thys. 1316 Life St. Bridget in 
Myrr. entrLadye (1873) Introd. 53 There was a knyght that 
alway studyed to fjmde newe initencyons amonge the 
people. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, iv. i. 35 What, if both 
Lewis and \Varwick be appeas’d, By such inuention as I can 
deuise? 160a Warner Alb. Eng_. xiii. Ixxvii. (1612) 318 To 
worship meare Inuention.s, yea inferior Things of nought. 
1611 Bible vii. 29 God hath made man vpright; but 
they haue sought out many inuentions. 1663 Bovlc Occas, 
Ref., Disc. Occas. Medit. tv. ii, True Preachers .. mingle 
not their own Inventions, or humane Traditions, with that 
pure and sincere Light of Revelation. i8ig Byron fuan 

II. cxxiii. Those soft attentions. Which are las I must own) 
of female growth, And have ten thousand delicate inventions, 
t b. A discovery. Obs. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 36 .Another of stone, in 
both which they writ their inventions of Astronomy. _ i66d 

J. Smith Old Age To Rdr. Avij b. The Circular Motion of 
the Bloud ; the best and most useful Invention of this 
Latter Age. 

+ 7. A work or writing as produced by exercise 
of the mind or imagination; a literary composi- 
tion. Obs. 

1484 Caxton Fables of jEsop 3 She gaf to hyin the yefte 
of speche for to speke dyuerse fables and Inuencions. 1393 
Nashe SfLett. Confut. 32 In al other my inuentions thou 
[Aristophanes] interfusest delight with reprehension. 1601 
Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 341 Or say, tis not your seale, not 
your inuention. 

8. A fictitious statement or story ; a fabrication, 
fiction, figment. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 125 In fbwll disceptionis, in 
als inventionis breiding, 1601 Shaks. A it's Well iii. vi. 105 
None in the world, but returne with an inuention, and clap 
vpon you two or three probable lies. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India P. 233 It may more probably be an Invention to 
fright Passengers. 1748 F. .Smith Voy. Disc. I. 179 The 
Story which they had related., was all meer Invention. 1898 
W. M. Ramsay Was Christ boTm. in Bethlehem ? v. loa The 
extreme school of critics reject the tale as an invention. 

0. Something devised or produced by original 
contrivance ; a method or means of doing some- 
thing, an instrument, an art, etc. originated by the 
ingenuity of some person, and previously unknown ; 
an original contrivance or device. 

1346 Langley Pol. Verg. De Invent, ill. v. 70 b, Tyle and 
slate to couer houses were the inuencion of Sinyra._ 1383 
T. Washington tr. Nicholafs Voy. i. xix.^ 21 b, Gabions . . 
in forme of Baskets . . a very commodious invention, for the 
shot . . can doe no hurt nor dammage. 1644 Evelyn Diary 
2 May, We entered by the draw-bridge, which has an in- 
vention to let one fall, if not premonished. 1781 W. Blane 
Ess. Hunt. (1788) 7 Barometer . . this instrument, though a 
fine invention, is still imperfectly understood. 1821 J. Q. 
Adams in C. Davies Melr. Sysi. 111. (1871) 215 The French 
system . . is in design the greatest Invention of human in- 
genuity since that of printing. 1836 Emerson Awg". Traits, 
Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 20 The English .. have made or 
applied the principal inventions. 
flO. Something formally or authoritatively in- 
troduced or established ; an institution. Obs. 

1639 CjKHTtus Sersntcis Inquis. (1676) 844 The Cardinal 
yielding to necessity went away, and the new inventions 
were revoked. 1672 Temple Ess., Govt, (R.J, Being forced 
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to supply the Want of authority by wise inventions, orders, 
and institutions. 

II. Mus. A short piece of music in which a single 
idea is worked out in a simple manner. 

1880 Grove Diet. PIik., Invention, a term used by J. S. 
Bach, and probably by him only, for small pianoforte pieces 
— If in 2 parts and 13 in 3 parts — each developing a .single 
idea, and in some measure answering to the Impromptu of 
a later day. 

III. 1 12. Coming in, arrival. Obs. rare. 

161Z Drayton Poly-olb. i. 3 And whilst gpreen Thetis 
Nymphes.. Sing our Invention safe unto her long-wisht 
Bay. 

Inventional (invemj'onal), a. rare [f. prec. 
-t- -AL.] Of, pertaining to, or of the nature of in- 
vention. In recent Diets. 

t luve'ntioner. Obs. rare—K [f. as prec. -f 
-Eul.] One who produces an invention ; an in- 
ventor. 

161X S. Sturtevant Metallica (1854) 7 The inuentioner 
by his study, indiistrie and practise, hath aheady biought 
to passe and published diuerse protects, and new deuises. 

Inve'ntiouless, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -less.] 
Devoid of invention. 

1887 E. Gurney Tertinm Quid II. 77 Musical material, 
even in its most inventionless combinations, may have more 
emotional quality than marble. 

t Inve'ntious, a. Obs. [f. Invention, as if 
on a L. type *inventidsus : see -ous.] Having or 
showing a power of invention ; inventive. 

1591 F. Sparry tr. Cattan's Geomancie 107 The man is 
wise and inuentious. and especially about warres. 1599 B. 
JoNSON Cynthia’s Rea. ii. ii, Thou art a fine inventious 
Rogue. 1609 Heywood Brit. Troy i. xiv. Persuaded sucli 
a high inuentious straine Could not proceed from any 
Mortals braine. 1656 W. D. tr. Comenhes’ Gate Lat. Vid. 
§ 277. 75 Hee that easily apprehendeth a thing [is] ingeni- 
ous ; hee that deviseth, inventious. 

Inventive (invemtiv), a. [a. OF. inventif, 
-ive ( 15 th c. in Godef. Conipl.) = It. invenitvo ; ad. 
L. type *inventvv-us, f. invent-, ppl. stem of in- 
veoitre to Invent : see -ive.] 

1. Having the faculty of invention ; apt or quick 
to invent ; original in contriving or devising. 

c 1430 Lvdg. Secrees 144 Alle othir Reemys in philosophye 
It doth excelle and of hih Reson Is moost inventyff. ? 171470 

G. Ashby Active Policy 12 Apersonne, lernedand Inuentif. 
rtiS68_AscHAM Scholem. ii. (.4.rb.) 113 Those that haue ye 
inuentiuest heades. 166a Evelyn Chalcogr. 34 Never bit 
upon among the Greeks and inventive Romans. 1763 Burke 
Hints Drama Wks. 1842 II. 500 By the inventive genius, 
I mean the creator of agreeable facts and incidents. 1879 

H. George Progr. ^ Pov. x. iii. (1881) 473 No slaveholding 
people were ever an inventive people. 

D, Const, 

_ 1603 Holland Plutarcli’s Mor. 252 He was passing 
ingenious and inventive of matter. 1834 Hr. Martineau 
Demerara iv, 46 Not a slave on the plantation was so in- 
ventive of excuses. 1869 Adam Smith's W. H. 1. 1. vi. 50 
note. This labour, .is inventive of mechanical expedients. 

2. Characterized by invention ; produced by 
or showing original contrivance. 

1601 Holland Pliny W. 535_A notable picture, .the deuise 
whereof was passing full of wit, and verie inuentiue. 1816 
Scott Old Mart, xxxv. Treated with every circumstance of 
inventive mockery and insult. 1836 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 

III. IV. iii. § 21 The last characteristic of great art is that 
it must be inventive, that is, be produced by the imagina- 
tion. 

f 3. Invented, made up, fictitious. Obs. 

1612 WARNERprV/?) Albion’s England ; a continued historie 
of the same Kingdome. .not barren in varietie of inventive 
and historical! intermixtures. 1673 [R. Leigh], 'Transp^ 
Reh. 42 The absurdity of his inventive Divinity. 

Inventively (invemtivlij, adv. [f. prec. + 
-LV In an inventive manner ; in a way char- 
acterized by invention, 

1847 itt Craig. i868 Ruskin Time ^ T ide vi, The Japanese 
masks . . were inventively frightful, like fearful dreams. 1898 
Link Mar. 4/3 Those.. who are inventively minded. 

Inventiveness (inve-ntivnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being inventive ; power or 
faculty of invention ; aptitude in inventing. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. iii. vii. 441 Inventiveness. 1727 
BailevvoI. II, Aptness to invent. 1819F0STER 
Pop. Ignor. (1834) 1J4 An incessant multifarious inventive- 
ness in making almost every sort of information offer itself 
in. . attractive forms. i88a H. Spencer in Standard 31 Oct. 
5/7 The inventiveness which, stimulated by the need for 
economising labour, has been so wisely fostered among us. 

Inventor (.invcntai). Also 6 -our, (-ure), Ac. 
-ar, 6-9 -er. [a- L. hiventor, agent-n. from in- 
venire to come upon. Invent. Cf. F. inventeur 
(1454 in Hatz.-Darm.).] One who invents. 

1 1. One who finds out, a discoverer (whether by 
chance, or by investigation and effort). Obs. 

1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys 7 b (8 a), Esculapius which was 
fyrst Inuentour of Phesyke. 1341 R. Copland Galyetis 
Terapent. 2 Fiij b, To shewe that Hippocrates hath ben in- 
uentour . . of all other thynges that is for to be knowen to 
hym that ought to hele an vlcere well, 1346 Langley Pol. 
Vtrg. de Invent. 1. xvii, The inuentours of Herbes medicin- 
able. 1370 Billingsley Euclid i. xv. 24 Thales Mileseus. . 
was the first inuenter of this Proposition. 1684 Ray Corr. 
(1S48I 139, 1 ^■ri not sure that Mr. Newton was the first 
inventor of that plant. 1726 Freind Hist. Med, II. 315 
Dr. Willis, the first inventor of the nervous system. 

2. One who devises or contrives ; a contriver, de- 
signer ; now, usually, One who devises something 


ficlitioiis or false, a fabricator, f h’oHUSily, also, 
a founder, inslitutor {obs.'). 

1313 Mori; in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 807 Although 
king Richarde harde often of these, .malicious saiyngs . . he 
durst not wyth strong hande be on the first inventors re- 
venged. 1532 Huloet, Inuentour of false accusatioip., and 
tales, sycophanta. 1557 N. T. (Genev.) Rom. i. 30 Iimen- 
ters ofeuyl thynges, disobedient to father and mother. 1370 
Buchanan Admonit. Wks. (1892) 24 Counsalours of tra- 
toiiris, inuentaris of tressoun. 1594 T. B. LaPrnnaud. Fr. 
Aleut. I. 333 Some say that the Lydians were the fiist in- 
venters of games. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 586 
Heere also lived the first Heremites (the first, .of which was 
Antony, an Egyptian, inventor of this order). 1683 Stil- 
LiNGFL. Orig. Brit. i. 8 These Inventers of History have still 
given out, that they met with some Elder Writers, out of 
whom they have pretended to deiive their Reports. 1882 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. c.xix. 23 When we suffer from a 
libel it is better to pray about it than , . even to demand an 
apology from the inventor. 

3. One who devises or produces something new 
(as an instrument, an art, etc.) by original contri- 
vance ; the originator of a previously unknown 
method or means of doing something ; ‘ the first 
finder-out’'. (The prevailing sense.) 

1333 Eden Decades To Rdr. (Arb. 49), Of the mazes cauled 
Labyrinth!, or of horryble great Images cauled Colossi . . 
and. .other portentous inuentions, the which, .biynge rather 
a fame to theyr inuentouies, then trewe glorye. 1570 Del 
Math. Pref. 34A certainelnstruraent ; which by the Inuenter 
and Aitificer. .wassolde. xtz'g-^Aci'z-iJas.I ,c..'i\(>\.Biatuic 
of Monopolies'] Letties Patente. .to the tiue andfirst Inventor 
and Inventors of such Manufactures. 1738 Warburton Div. 
Legtd. 1. Ded. 6 Applauses due to the Inventers of the Arts 
of Life. 1798 Fekriar Illustr. Sterne ii. 26 Its author is no 
more thought of than the inventor of the compass. 1827 
Hare Guesses Ser. i. (1847) 34 Xerxes promist a great reward 
to the inventer of a new pleasure, a 1839 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. xxiii. V. 37 He was the inventor of Exchequer Bills ; 
and they were popularly called Montague's notes. 

Inventorial (inventoa-rial), a. rare. [f. L. 
type *inve?itdi-i-us (f. inventor) + -al.] Pertaining 
to, or having the character of, an inventory ; de- 
tailed. Hence Invento’rially in the mapner 
of an inventory, in detail. 

1604 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. irS (Qo. 2) To deuide him inuen- 
torially, would dosie th’ anthmaticke of memory. 1830 S. 
Maunder Diet. Eng. Lang., Inveniorial. 1871 H. B. 
Forman Living Poets 378 An ingenious and inventorial 
minuteness of circumstance. 

Inventories (invemtariz), sb. pi colloq. [f. 
Invent or Inventor, after Fisheries, the name of 
a previous exhibition : cf. Colinderies, Health- 
ERIES.] A name familiarly given to the Inventions 
Exhibition held in London in 1885 . 

188$. Pail Mali G. 31 Mar. 3/1 The 'Fisheries’, the 
‘ Healtheries ’, or the ‘ Inventories ’. 1885 Dinsdale {title) 
Sketches at the ‘ Inventories '. 

Inventorize (inve ntaraiz), v. Also *j -arize, 
ff. Inventory [or Inventabt) -t- -ize.] a. irans. 
'I'o make an inventory of ; to record in detail ; to 
catalogue, b. hitr. To make an inventory. 

160% J. Wheeler Treat. Comm. 42 He commanded also 
the ships and goods of all the English Merchants, .to he 
attached, and inuentarised. 1708 Motteux Rabelais iv. 
xlix. (1737) 199 Strictly mustering up, and inventorising 
your Sms. 1846 Mrs. Marsh Emilia Wyndham viii. I. 193 
He sat down, and began inventorizing, examining, and 
noting, and was soon lost in business. 

Inventory (imventari), sb. [ad. med-L. in- 
ventdri-um, for cl.L. hiventari-um (see Invbntar, 
Invehtaby) : cf. OF, itivenfoire, inventore.] 

1. A detailed list of articles, such as goods and 
chattels, or parcels of land, found to have been in 
the possession of a person at his decease or con- 
viction, sometimes with a statement of the nature 
and value of each ; hence any such detailed state- 
ment of the property of a person, of the goods or 
furniture in a hopse or messuage, or the like. 

[1483: see lNViTORVr5.2] 1323 Fitzherb. 151, 1 h-aue 

sene . inuentories made after theyr decease of theyr ap- 
paieyll. 1577 Hellowes Gueuarcts Chron, 137 He caused 
them to giue an inuentorie, of their owne proper goods. 1382 
in Hakluyt Voy. (r6oo) III. 755 You shall makea lust and true 
inuentorie. .of all the tackle [etc.]. 1390 Swinburne Testa- 
ments loib, Euerie tutor ought, .to make a true inuentorie 
of al' the goods_ and cattelles of his pupil. 1613 Shaks. 
Hen. VIII, 111. ii. 451 Theve take an Inuentoryof all I haue, 
To the last peny, (tis the Kings, a 1714 Burnet Hist. ReJ. 
a-u. I5S3 (R.) Visitors were . appointed to examine what 
church-plate, jewels, and other furniture, was in all cathe- 
drals and chui cites ; and to compare their account with the 
inventories made in foimer visitations. 1769 Junius Lett. 
xxix. 133 note. The . . duke . . ordered an inventory to he 
taken of his son's wearing apparel. 1833 Prescott Pkijip 
II, I. nr. iii. 345 The duke’s emissaries wet e active in making 
inventories of the property of the suspected parties. 

2. getv. or Jig. from i. A list, catalogue ; a detailed 
account. 

1389 Pappew. Hatchet Div, I haue taken an inuentorie 
of al thy vnciiiill.-tearmes. 1607 E. Grimstone {title) A 
General Inventorie of the History of France from the be- 
ginning of the Monarchie unto 1598. By 1. de Serres. 1641 
Milton Ch. Govt. i. vi. Wks. (1851) 126 What sects? What 
are their opinions? give us the Inventory, a; 1708 Beve- 
ridge Priv. Th. I. (1730) 56 All He hath is briefly summed 
up in this short Inventory: whatsoever is in Heaven above, 
or in the Earth beneath, is His. 1836 Emerson Eng. 
Traits, Ability flVs. (Bohn) II. 40 Sir John Herscheb.at 
the Cape of Good Hope, finished his inventory of the 
southern heaven. 1857 Tke.nch Defc. Eng, Diet. 3 'The 
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INVERSELY, 


lexicographer is making an inventory ; that is his business; I 
. .his task i.s to make his inventoiy complete. | 

3, transf. The lot or stock of goods, etc., which 
are or may be made the subject of an inventory. 

*691 Norris Pract. Disc. 5 Those who have duly prized 
and valued the whole Inventory of this World’s goods. 1784 
CowFER Task IV. 401 All the care Ingenious Parsimony 
takes, but just Saves the small inventory, bed, and stool, 
Skdlet, and old carv'd chest, from public sale. 1890 E. F. 
Knight Cruise of'' Alerts' ii. 40 She was provided .. with 
new sails . . and an excellent inventory throughout. i^S 
Daily News 30 Nov. 3/4 Paying all outgoings, which in- 
cluded a heavy inventory, 

4. attrib. 

1329 in iotk Rep. Ilisi, ^,ISS. Conrnt. App. tv. 532 The 
Inventory Bylle wrytten by Richard Thurketill parishe prest 
of Eye. 

In,ve2lt03?y(i'nvent3ri), v. See also Inventaky. 
[f. prec. sb.] trans. To make an inventory or 
descriptive list of ; to enter in an inventory, to 
catalogue : a. goods, etc. 

[1326: see Invitory.] 1622 Sir R. Poyle in Lisutore 
Papers C1886) II. 40 Sir Lawrence Parsons . . was to inven- 
tory all the wrytings. 1649 Evelyn Diary 2 Apr., To 
London, and inventoried my moveables. 1721 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 3986/3 Any such Estate not inventoried. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Pertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. no Certain 
commissioners were, .appointed to inventory, secure and 
appraise the said goods. j88i M. A. Lewis 2 Pretty Girls 
1 . 2 All his possessions were being inventoried for sale, 
b. ^en. or Jf^. (Cf. la take stock of.) 
i6oi Shaks. Twel. N. i._v. 264 It [my beauty] .shal be 
inuentoried and eueiy particle and vtensile labell’d to my 
will. 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1831) 34s The leined 
Author himself is inventoried, and summ'd up, to the utmost 
value of his Livery cloak, 1730 T. Boston Piezo Covt. Grace 
U771) 228 This trust makes the unseaichable riches of Christ, 
not to be particularly inventoried by us, since they are un- 
searchable. 1889 C. D. Warner Lit. Jou-ru. IPorld vii, 
When she had scanned and thoroughly inventoried Margaret. 

InveutreSS (Invemties). [f. Inventok + -ess.] 

A female inventor. 

1386 T. B. Da PrUnaud. Fr. Acad. 71 The inventresse of 
lawes, and the mistres of maners and discipline. 1697 Dryden 
Alexander's Feast 162 At last divine Cecilia came, Inven- 
tress of the vocal frame. 2744 Eliza Heywoou Female 
spectator II. 132 The ingenious inventiess of it had made 
them call at Rome. 1862 Rawi.inson Anc. Plan. I. viii. 
2 l 6 Chaldaea stands forth as the great patent and original 
inventress of Asiatic civilusation. 

+ b. A female finder or discoverer. Ohs. rare. 

1790 Pennant (1813) 614 The Holy Cross, and its 

inventress Helena. 

i' Xuventri'ce. Obs. [F. fem. of viventeur 
Inventoe.] =prec. 

1309 Barclay SAyp 0/ Folys (1874) IT. 104 Pouerte of all 
the lawes was Inuentryce, Mother vnto vertue, confonderes of 
vyce. 1346 Langley Pol. Perg. de Invent, in. i, 63 Virgyll 
wytiiesseth that Ceres was firste inuentrice of it. 

luve'uti'ix. ? Obs, [L. fern, of Inventor.] 

« prec. 

1^4 Parsons ^rd Pi, Three Convert, Eng. Relat. Trial 
iq 8 This inuentrix of grace, this mediatrbe of Saluation. 
1678 Wanlev Wond.^ Lit, IPorld :v. li. 4 10, 45^/2 Together 
with Ide the Inventrix and Contriver of this mischief. 1744 
Paterson Conan, Milton's P, L. 327 She was the inventrix 
of corn and husbandry. 

t Inve'ntuary. Obs. [irreg.var.ofiNVEHTARY.] 
= Inventory sb. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vn, 504 Inuentuai-yes [were] made of 
suche goodys as than remayned. 1329 Act 21 Hen. PIN, 
c. s The probacion of any testament and inventuary. 

Inve'uturous, a. 7-are. [In- 3.J Not ven- 
turous. 

1863 F. Cerny [Griffiths] -The fevj 41 The boat which 
hugs the shore, Creeping inventurous from' point to port, 
t luveuu’St, a. Obs, rare~-^. [f. L. mvenus- 
liis, f. m- (In- 3) + vetmstus lovely.] Unlovely. 

1623 CocKERAM II, Not to bee Beloued, Inuenust, In- 
amiable. 1712 Oloisvvorth _tr. Odes Horace i. 9/2 How 
Hungry, Dry and Invenuste is the Sentence. 

Ii Inver. Obs. [a. Gael, inbhir (f. m prep. ‘ in ’ + 
root ber-, Gael, beir to bear, carry), freq. in place- 
names, as Inverness.] The mouth of a river ; 
the poipt where one river enters another, 

161S Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1848) II. 324 The first marche 
. , at the inver of the Blind burne quhair the same enteris 
in the Blackburne . . direct forganes or anent the said inver. 

luveracious (inver^i-Jas), a. [IN-3.J Un- 
truthful. 

1883 F. Hall in NatioitQA. Y.) XL. 236/3 Her. .editor.. 
repre.sents her as having been most disingenuous and in- 
Veracious. *894 Chicago Advatice 28 June, Inveraeious and 
contradictory excuses. 

Inveracity (inverae-siti). [In- 3.] Untruth- 
fulness ; an untruth, a false statement. 

*864 J. H. Newman Apol, App. 17 Where you may let 
ycnir imagination play revel to the extent of inveracity. 
1873 F. MKi-y Mod. Eng. 143 Its loathsome spawn of shams 
and inveracities. i88i Pkilad, Rec. No. 3413 If any suc- 
cessful curb can be put upon its inveracity. 

t InveTecund, a. Obs. [ad. L. inverecundus 
shameless, f. L. m- (In- 3) 4 . verecwidus reverent, 
modest, f. vereri to revere. Cf. i6th c. F. invere- 
cond (Godef.).] Unabashed. 

*657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 463 Female Vipers are .. 
of an inverecund and fierce aspect. 

tlnve*rge, v. Obs. [f. In - 2 4 . Verge jiJ.] 
tram. To border, a. To furnish with a verge or 
border, "b. To form a border to. 


i6ri Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. viii. iii. § 14. 383 To expiate 
the sinnes of his Father . . hee inuerged the same with a 
deepe ditch, and offeied vp his Crown vpon the Martyrs 
Tombe. — Theat. Gt. Brit. xix. (1614) 37/2 The Devils 
Ditch .. made for a defence .. against the _ east Angles, 
whose kingdome it inverged. Ibid., IPales iii. 111/2 This 
trench doth likewise inverge her west side so farre as the 
river. 

Inverisimilitude (inve:risimi-litiz^d). [In- 3.] 
Lack of verisimilitude ; unlikeness to truth ; unlike- 
lihood ; improbability. 

<21834 Coleridge Shaks. Notes in Re-nt. (1836) II. 161 
The events are too well and distinctly known to be, without 
plump inverisimilitude, crowded together in one night’s ex- 
hibition. 1836 J. W. Donaldson 'Theat. Greeks (ed. 4) ^66 
An inverisimilitude which is only found out by dissection 
was to them none at all. 

Inverminate (inv5'jmin<cT), v. nottce-wd. [f. 
In- 2 + L. Tjerminare : see Invermination.] tratis. 
To infest like worms; to swarm or burrow in. 

1830 Coleridge Ch. fy St. (ed. 2) 225 The visible globe, 
that we inverminate, 

Invermination. (invoumin^i-Jbn). [f. In- ^ 

4 L. vert7iindtio7i-em the disease of worms, f. ver- 
7»i72dre to have woims, f. vermis- a worm.] The 
condition of being infested with (intestinal', worms. 

t8o8 Char, in Ann. Reg. 116 Liable .. to polysarcia, 
atrophy, and, above all, to invermination. 1822-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 500 Varieties of helminthea or in- 
vermination. 

t InveTmine, v. Obs. 7-are~°. [f. It. invermi- 
7iare (Florio), f. L. hi- (In- 2) r vei-mindre to have 
worms ; cf. OF. eiivei-mer.'] intr. To breed worms. 

1611 Florio, Inuei tnitare, to inuermine, to fill with or 
grow to wormes. 

Inverna'Ctllar, G. ? [In- 3.] Not ver- 
nacular. 

1880 F, Hall Doctor Indoctns lo The English translation 
of the invernacular phrase italicized is ‘fall under considera- 
tion 

luTemesS (invame's). [a. Gael. lonar- or 
Inbhir-nis mouth of the (river) Ness : see Inver.] 
The name of a town in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Hence Inverness cloak, overcoat, name of an over- 
coat with a removable cape {Inverness cafe), 

1863 Morning Star 8 Mar., Two Inverness capes were 
also found. 1883 Forttu in IVaggeuette 44 A thick Inver- 
ness cape covers the most of his person. 1888 Cambridge 
(Mass.) Tribune 24 Nov., These ‘ Inverness ' overcoats aie 
close-fitting, and when woin without the cape have the 
appearance of an ulsterette. 

Inveron, -otxa, obs. ff. Environ v . and adv. 
Inversatile (invsusatil, -oil), a. [In- 3.] Not 
versatile. Entoni. Of antennje : Not moving on 
their supports. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Inverse (invavs, i’nvojs), a. and sb. [ad. L, 
invers-ie-s inverted, pa. pple. of invertere, f. in~ 
(In- 'i‘)p-vertire to turn : orig, sense app., To turn 
outside in. Cf. F. iiwersei\ 

A. adj. 1. Turned upside down ; inverted. 
a 1638 Cleveland Neivs fr. Newcastle 86 A Coal-pit is 
a Mine of every thing . . An inveise Burse, an Exchange 
under Ground. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. 345 Also 
things seeme inverse, by reason of the mutation of the site 
of the crystalline humour. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 236 
Make from these Piers inverse Arches. 1709 Berkeley 
Th. Pision § 100 Whether objects were erect or inverse. 
a 1845 Hoop Two Swatis ii, A tower builded on a lake. 
Mock’d by its inverse shadow. 

2. Inverted in position, order, or relations ; that 
proceeds in the opposite or reverse direction or 
order ; that begins where something else ends, and 
ends where the other begins. 

i8ji Brewster Newton (1855) II. xxii. 298 The first who 
gave the analysis of the inverse truth, without suppo.sing 
the direct one to be already known. 1848 Clough Amours 
de Pay. iv. 32 What shall I do?. .Go on .. Seeking, an in- 
verse Saul, a kingdom to find only asses. 1868 Lockyer 
Guillemin’s Heavetis (ed. 3) 65 The same appearances are 
observed, but in an inverse order. 1869 J. Martineau Ess. 
IT. ig It must follow an inverse order. 

3. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. "Of such a nature 
in respect to another operation, relation, etc. that 
the starting-point or antecedent of the one is the 
result or conclusion mf the other, and vice versa ; 
opposite in nature or effect. Opp. to direct ; e.g. 
Inverse MMiod of Flu'xions'. see quot. 1807 . 

Inverse ratio : (a) a ratio related to another ratio in the 
way defined above,, i. e. one in which the terms are reversed ; 
(b) the ratio of two quantities which vary inversely, i. e. one 
of which increases' in the exact proportion in which the other 
decreases, and vice versa i so inverse proportion. (In 
popular language often loosely extended to the case of two 
things one of which decreases, or is less, as the other in- 
creases, or is greater.) Inverse square : often used for the 
relation of two quantities one of which varies inversely as 
the square of the other. Rule of Three inverse : that case of 
the_ Rule of Three in which the antecedent of each of the 
ratios corresponds to the consequent of the other. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. Def. xiii, Inverse ratio is when the 
consequent is taken as the antecedent and so compared to 
the antecedent as the consequent.. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 
139 The operation of opinion being in the inverse ratio to 
the number of those who abuse power. 1793 Beddoes 
Math. Evid. 19 A balance of which one arm should be ten 
inches, and the other one inch long, and each arm should 
be loaded in an inverse proportion to its length. 1806 
Hutton Course Math. 1, 44 Rule of Three Inverse, is when 
more requires less, or less requires more. 2807 Ibid. II. 279 


The direct method [of fluxions] conslst.s in finding the 
fluxion of any proposed fluent.. ; and the inveise method., 
consists in finding the fluent of any pioposed fluxion. 1816 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. 295 The attraction of a spheroid, 
in the plane of its equator, does not decrease exactly in 
the inverse ratio of the square of the distance. 1816 
tr. Lacroi.x's Diff. i^- hit. Calculus 347 Bj' substituting 
for X the inver.se function of a (ar), by which is understood 
that function which written instead of x in the expiession 
of a.(x) produces x as the final result. Ibid., o'" and log x 
aie inverse functions of each other, since log (e“')=a-. 1834 

Mrs. Somerville Conne.x. Phys. Sc. viii. (1849) 70 The in- 
verse problem had now to be solved. 1863 Fucd. Oakei ey 
Historical Notes 51 I'be ratio of it.s extent appeared to be 
inverse with the degree in which it w.is sought. 188a 
Minchin Unipl. Kinemat. 161 Matter attr.icting according 
to the law of the inveise square of distance. 

b. Geoni. Inverse point, line, curve, etc., one 
related to another point, line, ertrte, etc. in the 
way of geometrical inversion (see Inversion 3 b). 

1873 B. Williamson Diff. Calc. (ed. 2I xii. § 181 By aid of 
this property the tangent at any point on a curve can he 
drawn, whenever that at the corresponding point of the 
inverse curve is known. Ibid, xvii § 227 If two curves be 
inverse to each other with respect to any origin. 1881 
Casey Sequel to Euclid 93 If X be a circle, 0 its centre, /' 
and Q two points on any radius such that the rectangle OP. 
00 = square of the radius, then P and (2 aie called inverse 
points with respect to the circle. 

4. Cry St. Opposed to direct : see qnot. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 65 The .second class of ihombo- 
hedrons may be called inver.se . . The unequal index is alge- 
braically less than the other two. 1895 Storv-Maskelyne 
Ciysiallogr. 141 and 312. 

B. sb. 1. An inverted state or condition ; that 
which is in order or direction the direct opposite 
of something else ; thus CBA is the inverse of 
ABC. 

1681 tr. IPiltls’ Rem. Med. IPks. Vocab , Inverse, a turning 
inside out, or outside in, upside down, quite conliary. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. E.xp. Philos. IV. Iii. 456 Rain, which is the 
inverse of evaporation. 1823 H. J, Brooke Introd. Ciys- 
tallogr. 74 Proceeding in an oider the inverse of that by 
which the modified cry.stal has been formed. 1891 Glad- 
stone Sp. 2 Oct , The foreign policy of the piesent Ad- 
ministration has been well-nigh the inverse and the reverse 
to that of the Administration of Lord Beaconsfield. 

2. The result of inversion : a. Math. A ratio, 
proportion, or process in which the antecedents 
and consequents are interchanged. Also, shoit for 
inverse function. 

1693 Alingham Geom. Epit. loi By the other two, the in- 
verses of both are proved, for as a: A ::b: B, also as 
b'.av.B'.A. Penny Cycl. XIII. 5 From all the in- 
verses of a function ^x .. we separate that one, ax, which 
gives both 4>a.x=x and a^x=x, and call it the convertible 
inverse. 

b. Geoin. Short for inverse cihve, point, etc. 

1873 B. Williamson Dff. Calc. (ed. 2) xji. § 180 If on any 

radius vector OP, drawn from a fixed origin O, a point P* 
be taken, such that the rectangle OP, OP is constant, the 
point P' IS called the inverse of the point P ; and if P de- 
scribe any curve, P' describes another curve called the 
inverse of the former. 1887 R._ A. Roberts Integ. Calc. i. 
315 The central inverse of a conic. 

c. Logic. The proposition obtained by inversion. 

1896 [see Inversion 2 e]. 

Inverse (invaus), v. Now i-are. [f. prec. or 
f. invers-, ppl. stem of invertire-. cf. I'cverse vb.] 
trans. To turn upside down; to invert; to reverse 
in order or direction. 

1611 Florio, Inuersare, fo inuert, to imierse. 1663 
Power Exp. Philos. 11. xis We therefore fill’d our Glass- 
Tubes . . half with Water, and the rest with Ayi, and after- 
wards invers’d it into a pail of water. 1694 Loyal Satirist 
in Somers Tracts VII. 68 You would think the church as 
well as religion, were inversed, and the anticks which were 
used to be without were removed into the pulpit, a iqox 
Sedley Happy Pair 1766 1. 17 From hence the baffled 
world has been inverst, Princes involv’d in war, and people 
curst. 1849 C- Bronte Shirley v'ii. In versing the iiatuial 
order of insect existence. 

Inversed (invo-rst), ppl. a. rare. Also in- 
verst. [f. as Inverse a. 4 - -ed i, -T.] 

1. Inverted ; turned upside down. 

1603 Sir C. Heydon Jud. Astral, y. 158 Hauing had the 
world inuerst presented to their imagination in their sleepe. 
1664. Power Exp. Philos, i. 3 The supportance of her self, 
though with her back downwards and perpendicularly in- 
vers’d to the Horizon. 1703 MoxoN Mech. Exerc. 256 'lo 
turn Arches inversed, or upside down. 

b. Reversed ; with reverted sequence. 

Savile Tacitus, Hist. Annot. (1391) sy Diny, in de- 
scribing these Centuries, seemeth to vse an inuersed kinds 
of speech. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet, 117 Antimetabole is 
a sentence inverst, or turn’d back. 

2. Turned inward. 

1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. xix. (1886) 258 Diverse 
sorts of glasses . . the round, the cornerd, the inversed, the 
eversed. 

Hence Invexsedly (invaustli, -sedli), adv. rare, 
— next. 

1733 Phil. Trans. XLVIIl. 83 That the gravity at any 
point of the earth is inversedly as the distance from the 
center. 

Inversely (invousli), adv. [f- Inverse a. f 
-LY 2 .] In an inverse manner or order ; as the in- 
verse ; by inversion. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. xxi, Because D.EwB.C. there- 
fore inversely E.D. 1693 Alingham Geom. Efit. 19 It 
A -. B C ’. D •. then inversly s.s B'. A '.'.D -.C. a 1738 Hel- 
siiAM Lect. Nat. Phil, i. (1739) 4 Why the water rises to 
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lieights which are inversly as the distances of the glasses. 1766 
tr. Beccarta s /fir. Crimes xxvi (1793) 92 It seems as if the 
greatness of a state ought to be inversely as the sensibility and 
activity of the individuals. <ri86o B Forces Nat. ii.46 

Two bodies attract each other inversely as the square of the 
distance. 1868 Lockyer Guillencin''! Heavens (ed. 3) 129 At 
the Last Quarter we get a phase like that presented at the 
first quarter, but inversely situated. 

b. Itivertecily ; upside down ; as inversely coni- 
cal, conical with the vertex downward. 

1776-96 Withering Brii. Plants (ed. 3) I. 122 Petals 2, 
inversely heart-shaped. Ibid. II. 197 Root wood-like, in- 
versely conical at the crown. 1849 Murchison Sihtria vii. 
133 Of an inversely pyramidal shape. 

Inversion (invs'jj'on). [aci. L. inversion-eni 
an inverting, n. of action from inverthe to Inveivp ; 
cf. F. inversion (1570 in Hatz.-Darm.).J The 
action of inverting, the condition of being inverted. 
I. 1 . A turning upside down. 

1598 Florio, Imtersione, an inuersion, a turning inside 
out, or upside downe, a misplacing. 1604 R. Cawdrky 
Table Alph., Inuersion^ tuining vpside downe, turning con- 
trariwise. 1663 Power Exp. Philos. Ii. iii After inversion 
of the Tube into the vessel’d Quicksilver, i860 Tyndall 
Clac. I. iv. 36 They often mistook this aerial inversion for 
the reflection from a lake. 

b. Geol. The folding back of stratified rocks 
upon each other, so that older strata overlie the 
newer. 

1849 Murchison Silnria iv. -ji A great fault was . . 
supposed to intervene, to account for this apparent inver- 
sion. i88z Geikie Text Bk. Geol. iv. iv. 518 Individual 
mountains present stupendous examples of inversion, great 
groups of strata being folded over and over each other. 

2 . A leversal of position, order, sequence, or re- 
lation. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner M ij, We may now a 
dayes use Plinies wordes, with an inversion of the sense. 
1639 Fuller Holy IVar ii. xiv. (1647) 63 The inversion of 
order bringeth all to confusion. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. 
Ep. I. iii. 9 A reciprocation, or rather an Inversion of the 
creation, making God one way, as he made u.s another ; 
that is, after our Image, as he made us after his owne. 1695 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 61 Without Inversion 
or Variation of the ordinary Periods, Revolutions, and 
Successions of things, a 1716 South Serni. ( 1737) VI. x. 39s 
If, by an odd inversion of the command, all that we do is 
first to pray against a temptation, and afterwards to watch 
for it. 1855 Bain Senses ^ Int. in. i._ § 42 (1864) J97 When 
we dre. 5 S by a mirror we perform a series of inversions, very 
difficult at first. 1876 T. Hardy Ethelberla (1890) 133 T'ls 
an unnatural inveision of the mannens of society. 

t b, Rhet. The turning of an opponent’s argu- 
ment against himself; = Antistrophe 3 b, Obs. 

1551 T. W1L.S0N Logtke (1567I 34 b, You maye confute the 
same by inueision, that is to sale, tournyng his taile cleane 
contrary. 1637 J. Smith Myst. Rhet. 123 Inversion is a 
figure, whereby the Orator or speaker reasons, or brings in 
a thing for himself, which was reported or alleadged .against 
him. 

a. Gram. Reversal of the order of words; 
«= ANAS'IROPHE. 

1386 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 82 Anasirophe, a 
preposterous inversion of words besides their common 
course, a.s. .faults, no man liveth without. i6zoT. Granger 
Div. Logike II. 229 Inversion is when the Consequent, or 
bond, is placed before the Antecedent. 1791 Boswell 
yoknsou&a. 1750, The structure of his sentences, .often has 
somewhat of the inversion of Latin. 187s Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 279 Any arbitrary inversion of our ordinary 
modes of speech is disturbing to the mind. 

d. Mus. The action of inverting an interval, 
chord, phrase, or subject (see Invert v. 2 e) ; also, 
the interval, chord, etc. so produced (in relation 
to the original one). 

First, second, etc. inversions (of a chord) : the chords pro- 
duced by taking the successive higher notes of the original 
chord respectively as the lowest note. 

1806 CALLCOTTyi/«j. Gram. ii. i. 100 When any lower Note 
of an Interval is placed an Octave higher, or the higher Note 
an Octave lower, the change thereby produced is called In- 
version. 1838, 187s [-see Invert v. 2 e] i86g Ouseley 
Counterp. xix. 159 Sometimes . . the answer is made by 
contrary motion, con.stituting a ‘ fugue by inversion 1880 
W. S. Rockstro m Grove Diet. Mus. II. 16 [In] Double 
Counterpoint in the Octave .. the Inversion is produced by 
. .transposing the upper part an octave lower, or [vice versa]. 
But the Inversion may take place in any other Interval. 
Ibid. 17 The Chord of the 6-3 is called the First Inversion 
of the Common Chord ; and the (^hord of the 6-4, the 
Second. 1889 E. ProUt Harmony vi. § 130 A tiiad, which 
consist-S of three notes, has two inversions, because it con- 
tains two notes besides its root, and either of these notes can 
be placed in the bass. 

e. Logic. A form of immediate inference in 
which a new proposition is formed whose subject 
is the negative of that of the original pi oposition. 

1896 Welton Manual of _ Logic (ed. 2) in. iii. § 102 Inversion 
is the inferring, from a given proposition, another proposi- 
tion whose subject is the contradictory of the .subject of the 
original proposition. The given proposipon is called the 
Invertend, that which is inferred from it is termed the In- 
verse. . . The rule for Inversion is : Convert either the 
Obverted Converse or the Obverted Contrapositive. 

3 . LLIath. a, Arith. and Alg. The reversal of a 
ratio by interchanging the positions of the ante- 
cedent and consequent. 

1660 Barrow Euclid v. xx, Because E.F‘.: B.C by inversion 
shall be F.Er.C.B. 169s Alingham Geont. Epit. loa The 
Alternations and Inversions of which, follow from what was 
before proved. 18*7 Hutton Course Math. I. 327 If four 
quantities be proportional ; they will be in proportion by 
■ inversion, or inversely. 1837-8 Sir W. Hamilton Logic xv. 


(1866) I. 272 These two quantities stand to each other . , in 
a determinate ratio — the ratio of inversion. 

t). Geont. A transformation in which for each 
point of a given figure is substituted another point 
in the same straight line from a fixed point (called 
the origin or centre of inversion), and so situated 
that the product of the distances of the two points 
from the centre of inversion is constant {cyclical or 
spherical inversion). Also extended to similar 
transformations involving a more complex relation 
of corresponding points or lines, as quadric inver- 
sion, tangential inner siott. 

1873 B. Williamson Diff. Calc. (ed. 2) xii. § 182 If the' 
focus [of a conic] be the origin of inversion, the inverse is a 
curve c.alled the Lima9oii of Pascal. 1883 Watson & Bur- 
bury Math. The. Electr. 4- Magn. I. 125 .According as the 
centre of inversion is without or within the oiiginal sphere. 

4 . Mil. All evolution by which lanks are con- 
verted into files. 

1635 Barbiffe jJ/f/. Discip .xxxi. (16611 38 Inver,sion doth 
alwayes produce file or files ; and Conveision, rank or ranks. 
1650 R. Elton Mil. Art (2668) 32 My subject in this 
Chapter shall be of Ranks filing, and Files filing, and Ranks 
ranking, and Files ranking, which are by .some called In- 
version and Conversion. 1832 [see Invert v. 3J. 

5. Cketn. A decomposition of certain carbohy- 
drates into two different substances, as of cane- 
sugar into dextrose and Isevulose, whereby the 
direction of .the optical rotatory power is reversed. 
(_Cf. Inverted 6 .) 

1864-7* Watts Diet. Chetn. II. 863 A .solution of cane- 
sugar left to itself, or warmed with dilute acids, loses its 
de.xtro-rotatory power, and acquires a Imvo-rotatory power, 
which, when the transformation, or mverston, is complete, 
amounts to 38° for every 100° of the original rotation to the 
right. 

t 6 . = Metaphor. Obs. 

IS5* Huloet, Inuersion of 'i!ordes,allegoria,estqua;dam 
fgu. ISS 3 T. Wilson R/wt (1567) 88 a, An Allegoric, or 
inuersion of wordes. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. 
xvi[i]. (Alb ) igo In these verses the inuer.sion or metaphoie, 
lyeth in these words, saw, harbojtrd, run. 

II. 7. ILer. See Inverted 7 . 

i638_ Guillim Heraldry in. xv. (ed. 3) 202 , 1 say that the 
Eversion of the taile of the Lyon is an expresse token of his 
placabilitie or tractablenesse, as contrariwise the Inversion 
of his taile is a note of his wrath and fury, especially if he 
doe beate the backe therewith. 

8 . A turning outside in, introversion ; a turning 
inside out. spec, in Path. 

[1598 ; see I.] ^11784 Med. Observ. <^- Inq. IV. {heading) 
History of a Fatal Inversion of the Uterus and Rupture of the 
Bladder. 1851-6 Woodward MoUusca iv, 25 The snail .. 
draws in its eye-stalks, by a process like the inveision of a 
glove-finger. 1856-8 W. Clark VanderHoeven'sZool.\. 
qa The anterior part .. retractile within the posterior by 
inversion. 1887 Soc. Le.v., Inversion 0/ bladder, the 
condition in wiiich the bladder is piolapsed through the 
urethra, either partially or completely. 

b. A turning out of the contents. 

18*2-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. y) II. 558 The dose [of an 
emetic] should have its power limited, as nearly as may be, 
to a .single inversion of the stomack. 

III. t 9. Diversion to an improper purpose ; 
perversion. Obs. 

1711 Light to Blind il. iii. §33 in loih Rep. Hist. MSS, 
CoiHiii. App. v. 115 Who.. would object unto the King an 
inversion of the lawes of the land ? For he left the courts of 
judicature to run their usual course. 1755 Young Centaur 
vi. Wks. 1737 I Y, 276 What a terrible inversion is this of the 
high favours of heaven ! 

Inversive (invausiv), a. [f. L. invers-, ppl. 
stem of invertere to Invert + -ive : cf. mod.F. iti- 
versif, -ive (Littrd).] Characterized by inversion. 

187s Spiritualise 25 June, The deadly self-hoods of sects, 
of inversive human society, or of clans, hordes [etc.]. 1893 
J. PuLSFORD Loyalty to Christ II. 333 This . . process of 
making all things new will go on and on. until the self-seek- 
ing and self-sufficient man of the world’s inversive civilisa- 
tion has disappeared. 

InveTso-, mod. comb, form of L. inversus 
Inverse, used in sense ‘inversely — as in In- 
veTso-bino-amnular a. [L. bini two each + 
annul-us ring ; Annular] ; InveTso-emaTgi- 
nate a. [Emarginate] (see quots.). 

i8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., Inverso-Binoanmdaris, ap- 
plied by Haiiy to a variety of the regular hexahedral prism, 
of which the ba.se Is surrounded by a row of facets disposed 
in a ring, resulting from the decrease by two rows in height 
on the margins of the same base . . inversobhioannnlar. 
Ibid., Inverso-Emarginahes, . by Hauy to a variety 

of carbonated lime which presents the form of the inverse, 
emarginated at the superior edges by the piimitive facets, 
and at the inferior edges by those of a hexahedral prism : 
iivuersaemarginate. 

Inversor (invoTsoi). [agent-n. in L. form 
from inverth'e, invers- to overturn. Invert.] An 
instrument for reveising an electiic current ; a com- 
mutator; = Invertor. 

1839 G. Bird Nat. Philos, 246 This instrument, which 
I propose to call the inversor. 

Invert (invaut), v. ff. L. invert-ere, f. in- 
(In- + verthe to turn ; lit. to turn in, to turn out- 
side in, hence to turn the opposite way.] 

I. 1. trans. To turn upside down. 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb i. v, What an she were in- 
verted, With her heels upward like a traitor’s coat? 1641 
J. Jackson True Evang. T. i, 44 Others inverted with feet 
upward, and head downward, and a fire being underneath, 


were so smoaked and suffocated to death. 1665 Hooke 
Microgr. Pref. c b, I invert the Frame, placing the head 
downwards. <11763 Shcnstone Elegies xix. i Again the 
lab’ring hind inverts the soil. 1800 tr. Lagrange's Cke)u. 
L 47 If you place a card on a glass filled with water, and 
invert the glass, the water will not escape, i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. iv. 35 The coast line was inveited by atmosphei ic 
refraction. 

't* l>- fig- To overthrow, upset ; to subvert. Obs. 

1588 J. Udall Diotrephes (Arb.) 22 A 1 that I saye or 
desire, is not to inuert any thing in tlie state that is good. 
1648 H unting 0/ Fox 36 The designe to invert and subveit 
both Church and Commonwealth. 1695 Fountainhall in 
M. P. Brown Suppl. Decis. (1826) Iv. 279 The Lords 
..would not summarily invert the Town of Edinburgh’s 
possession. 1706 De Foe f are Div, Pref. 7 Who shall in- 
vade the Propel ly of the .Subject, invert the publick Justice, 
or overthrow the Religion and Liberty of England. 

2. To leverse in regard to position, order, or 
sequence; to turn in an opposite direction, 

1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 983/2 Whyche thys good 
man dis.sembleth here and inuerteth here tliorder for the 
nonce. 1614 Selden Titles Hon. 67 In the Scripture you 
h.Tue the very name [Hannibal] but inverted : Baal-Hanan 
in Gen. cap. xxxvi. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 285 An 
invejted Syllogisme.. Wherein the conclu.sion is sometimes 
put ill tlie fii.st place. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. iv. xlvii. 3B4 
The way is the same, but the order is inverted. 18*4 L. 
Murray E.ng. Gram. (ed. 5) 1 . 221 This sentence may be 
inveited without changing a single word. 1869 J. Martineau 
Ess. II. 21 Dr. Whewell. inverts this order of processes. 

b. fig. To reverse the relations of, so as to pro- 
duce an opposite meaning, state of affairs, etc. 

15s* Ascham in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) la The fallax 
of composicion and division .. do sometyme so invert the 
sentence as in the self same words thus joyned or so 
sepal ated. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1623) 67 To in- 
vert the good also that in such a person may be . . unto a 
worser sense. 1613 Purchas I'llgrimage (1614) 631 Thus 
is all inverted, many Kings, and few subjects. 1665 Boyle 
Occas, Refl. iii. vi. He may. .invert the Profession of Saint 
Paul, and say, that he pi caches not Christ crucify’d, but 
himself. 1710 Steele Tatter No. 225 p i A set of People 
who inveit the Design of Conversation. 18** Hazlitt 
Table-t. Ser. it. xviii. (1869) 368 The principle of economy is 
inverted. 1874 L. Stephen Hours Library (1892) I. vi. 221 
'Jhe old-fashioned canons of poetical justice are inverted. 
4881 Westcott & Hqrt Grk. N. T. Introd. § 33 The 
relative attractiveness of conflicting readings becomes in- 
verted by careful study. 

f e. Rhet. To retort an argument upon an op- 
ponent, Obs. 

1631 J, Burges Angtv. Rejoined 221 The recrimination 
which . . the Replyer inverts vpon our Bishops, hath more 
shew then substance. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace i._Wks. 
i8o8 VIII. 173 They inverted, and retaliated the impiety. 

f d. To transfer (words) from their literal mean- 
ing ; to use in a metaphorical sense. Obs. 

1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie tii. xvi[i]. (Arb.) igo Ye see 
that these woids, sowce, shop, fltid, sugred, are inuerted 
from their owne signification to another, not altogether so 
naturall, but of much affiiiitie with it, 

e. jiLtis. To change the relative position of the 
notes of (an interval or chord) by placing the 
lowest note higher, usually an octave higher ; also, 
to modify (a phrase or subject) by inverting the 
intervals between the successive notes, i.e. by 
reversing the diiection of its motion. 

^838 Penny Cycl. XI. 3/1 Fugue by Inversion .. In this 
the theme is inverted. 1875 Ouseley Harmony ii. 22 If the 
lower of the two notes forming any interval be changed 
into its upper octave, .. the interval is said to be inverted, 
or, in other words, the new interval thus formed, i.s an in- 
version of the former. 1880 W. S. Rockstro in Grove 
Diet. Mus. II. 17 A (ihord is .said to he Inverted, when any 
note, other than its Root, is taken in the lowest part. 

f. Logic, To obtain the inverse of (a proposi- 
tion) : see Inversion 2 e, (In quot. i?ttr, for pass.) 

1896 Welton Man, Logic (ed. 2) iii. iii. § 102 marg., SeP 
inverts to SiP by converting the Ohv[eite]d Converse. 

3. Mil. See quot. and cf. Inversion 4 . 

183* Regul. Instr. Cavalry iii. 46 Inversion — A Regiment 
is said to be inverted when the Squadrons are not in their 
natural order, but the right Squadron on the left, and the 
left on the right, as for instance when the Squadrons entire 
have wheeled to the right or left about. Ibid, 113 It will be 
.better to invert by Regiments, 

4. Che.m. To break up (cane-sugar) into dextrose 
and Izevulose : see quot. s.v. Inverted 6 . 

1864-7* Watts Diet. Chetn. II. 856 Honey . . contains 
cane-sugar (which is gradually inverted by keeping), in- 
verted sugar, and an excess of dextioglucose. 1899 J. 
Cagney tr. jaksek's Clin. Diagnosis v. 162 Hoffman ha,s 
availed himself of the property which HCl. possesses of 
inverting cane-sugar, i. e. of breaking il up into dextrose 
and Isevulose. 

1 6. intr. To change to the opposite. Obs. 

161S Chapman Odyss. xvii. 61 Double not needless passion 
on a heart Whose joy so green is, and so apt t’ invert. 1813 
T. Busby Lucretius ii. Comment, xli. Till their natures 
change, and their order of operation invert. 

II. t 6 . tratis. To divert from its proper pur- 
pose ; to perveit to another use. Obs. 

1587 Harrison England ti. xix. (1S77) i. 309 They in- 
uerced his intent herein to another end. 1603 Holland 
Plutarch’s M or. 930 Neither could any man .. accuse him 
for robbing the State, or inverting any thing to his own 
use. 1670 R. Coke Disc. Trade 18 In being committed 
prisoners, the means which is thereby spent in paying Fees 
to Jaylors, is inverted from that end to which it might have 
been imployed towards the Payment of his Debts. 

III. 1 7. trans. To turn in or inward. Obs. 

1645 G. D.aniel Poems Wks. 1878 II. 78 Invert thy Eyes 
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and see Its State, and thy degree. 1646 Sir T, Brownh 
Pseud. Ep.v. i. 234 The bill, .is flat and broad, and .somewhat 
inverted at the extreame. 

8 . To turn outside in, or inside out ; spec, in Fatk. 
1615 Crooke Body of Matt 249 A kinde of yard . . which 
they say is the necke of the wombe if it be inuerted. 
1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 16 Skin of a Lyon, 
Leopard . . or Sheep (the haire inverted) is as a roabe put 
about their shoulders. 1656 Ridglev Bract. Physick 131 
The Ey-lid inverted may be rubbed with Fig-leaves. 1800 
Med. yrnl. HI. 463 If a portion is strongly adherent to the 
uterus, we may by this force invert the uterus, 

b. trans. To empty (the stomach) by means of 
an emetic. 

1822-34 Good' s Sindy_ Med. (ed. 4) I. 134 The asarum .. at 
the same time that it inverts the stomach, acts powerfully 
oil the olfactory nerves. 

Hence Inve rting vhl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1579 FuncE Heskins' Pari. 25 This is no inuertingof Gods 
order. 1663 Hooke Microgr. 60 Reflection being nothing 
but an inverting of the Rays. 1894 .rifAeiitriiwi 4 Aug 165/3 
To represent the objects as they would be seen in an in- 
verting telescope. iBpg J. Cagney tr. Jaksck's Clin. Fiaic- 
nosis V, 172 The chief are the tryptic, fat-sphtting and 
emulsifying, and in veiling ferments. 

Invert (imvait), si), [f. Invert 0 .] An in- 
verted arch, as at the bottom of a canal or sewer. 
Also atirib. 

1838 Pub. Wks. Gt. Brit. 22 The tunnel, .being supported 
by a brick invei t or counter arch. 1862 Smiees Bfigttieers 
III. 314 These walls weie further supported by a strong 
invert, — that is, anarch placed in an inverted position under 
the road,— thus binding together the walls on both sides. 
1882 Worcester Exhib. Catal. III. 16 Invert blocks for the 
bottom of sewers. 1883 Times (weekly ed.) 18 Sept. g/iThe 
bottom of the sewer or ‘invert is also defective. 
1‘llvert, a. [Short for Inverted : see sense 6.] 
In Invert sugar : Sugar formed by the breaking 
up of cane-sugar into dextrose and Isevulose. 
i88o Libr. Univ.Knosul. (U.S.) VIII. 846 A mixture of these 
two sugars [dextrose and Imvulose] constitutes fruit sugar, 
or, as sometimes called, invert sugar. 1885 Landois & 
Stircing Text-bk. Hum. Phys. 1. 296 The saliva of the 
horse which can also convert cane-sugar into invert sugar. 

Invertant (invoMtant), a. Her. [f. Invert 
+ -ANTk] = Inverted 7. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl, Plerald. I. Gloss., Invertant,^ or 
Inverted, turned the wrong way ; wings, when the points 
are downward, aie termed mverted. 1889 in Elvin Cicf. 
Heraldry. 

Invertebracy (invautfljrasi). [f. Invekte- 
BR-tTE : see -acy.J The quality of being inveite- 
brate ; want of ‘ backbone \ 

1886 New York Se»n~weekly Tribune 24 Dec. (Cent. 
Diet.), A person may reveal his hopeless inveitebracy only 
when brought face to- face with some critical situation. 1899 
Horton in Chr. World Pulpit 397/1 It is said that 

invertebracy of thought is the great characteristic of the 
closing years of this century. 

Invert ebral (invauti'bral), a. rare, [f, In- 3 + 
Vertebral, as a repr. of F. invertibri : see In- 
vertebrate.] == Invertebrate a. 

i 3 j 6 J. Scott Vis. Paris (ed. 5! App. 298 The invertebral 
animals are chiefly deposited in cases in the middle of the 
apartments. 1822-34 Good's Study Med, (ed. 4) III, 7 
A nervous cord without a brain, answeiing the purpose of 
a spinal marrow in most invertebral animals. 1828 [see next]. 

11 luvertebrata (inv5JtfbrF'”ta), sb. pi. [mod. 
L., = animdlia invertebrdta, corresp. to F. ani- 
maiix inverUhres, invertebrate animals : see In- 
VEHTEBEATE,] A name given to all animals except 
the Vertebraia or back-boned animals ; origin- 
ally introduced as correlative with the latter term, 
bat now recognized as containing numerous sub- 
kingdoms, as distinct from each other as from 
the Vertebrata, and therefore retained only as a 
convenient negative term comprehending all groups 
below the Vertebrata. 

1828 Stark Elent. Nat. Hist. II. Inverlebrata 2 The In- 
vertebral animals, .are arranged by Cuvier into three great 
divisions. 1841 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. i. § 2 Animals. . 
corresponding to the invertebrata of more recent Zoologists. 
1842 Brande Diet. Sci. 610/2 Lamarck’s primary division 
of the animal kingdom into Vertebrata and Invertebrata 
corresponds with that proposed by Aristotle into Enaima 
and Anainia. 1843 Owen Lect. Comp. Anai. 12 Lamarck 
proposed, therefore, the name of Vertebrata for the one 
class and Invertebrata for the other. 1849 Murchison 
Siluria i. (1867) 8 Crustaceans, Mollusks, and other inver- 
tebrata, 1879 Cassells Techtt. Educ. I. 4 Invertebrata, or 
animals destitute of a cranium or skull, and a vertebral 
column. 

Invertebrate (invoulfbrcJt), a. and sb. [ad. 
mod.L. invert ebrdt-us, in neuter pi. Inveetebrata, 
corresp. toF. invertdbres (see below) , f. L. in- (In- 3) 
-f vertebra joint, esp. of the spine: see Vertebrate. 
The classification of Vei tebrate and Invertebrate Animals 
was primarily due to Lamarck ; but in his Sysihne des 
.animaux sans vertebras, 1801, he does not use the word 
invertibres, which occurs however in h(s Philosophie Zoo- 
logique of 1809 ; it had been used by Cuvier and Dumeril in 
1805 (Cuvier Leqpns d’ Anatomie cojnpar. I, Table l1, and 
by Dum6ril, in 1806, in his Zoologic analyiique, 3, Table I.] 
A adp. Not having a backbone or spinal column. 
1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 488 'i Invertebrate animals are 
, divided by Lamarck into two great groups, which he calls 
/animaux apathiques”, and ‘animaux sensibles’. 1858 
Geikib Hist. Boulder v. 72 The higher tribes of the inver- 
tebrate animals. 1877 W. Thomson Voy. Challenger I. i. 7 
Even at that depth the invertebrate sub-kingdoms ate still 
•' fairly represented. 


Tt). fig. Without moral ‘ backbone ; wanting 
strength, firmness, or consistency. 

1879 Forin. Rev. No. 187. 910 Running a man whose 
political creed is vague and invertebrate, 1889 Times 
29 Mar. 9/4 The House, has voted for an invertebrate 
measure supported by flabby arguments. 1^6 Eclectic 
Mag. Apr. 507 Nor is the affection for the invertebrate 
parent secured by the indulgences. 

B. sb. An animal without a backbone or spinal 
column ; any animal not belonging to the verte- 
brate -snb-kingdom. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. IV. xlv. 239 In this particular 
differing from the majority of Invertebrates. 1879 Cassell’s 
Techn. Educ. IV. 123/2 \Vall-cases and floor-cases are best 
suited for the display of the vertebrate classes, and table- 
cases for the invertebiates. 1880 Haughton Phys. Geog. 
iii 78 Animals of higher organisation than the Invertebrates. 

b. fig. A man without strength of character or 
pi inciples. 

1869 Spectator 22 May 620 Indifference as to the fate of 
■such political invertebrates. 1884 Pall iMall G. 29 Feb. i/i 
N erveless invertebrates . . whose only conception of states- 
manship is that of divining how the cal will jump. 

Hence Invertebrateness (invaut/brirtnes), the 
quality of being invertebrate. 

1884 Punch 23 Feb. 87 There’s no spell In sheer inverte- 
brateness. 

Xnvertebrated (invout/br^'ted), a. [f. as 

prec . + -ED 2 . ] = In VERTEBE AXE. 

1829 J. & C. Bell Anai. Hum. Body (ed. 7) II. 10 note. 
The oviparous mammalia, fishes, and the invertebrated 
animals. J831 Youatt Horse v. (1847) 106 I'he first division 
of animals is into veitebrated and invertebrated. 

Inverted (invsuted), ppl. a. [f. Invert v. + 
-ED i.J 

I. 1. Turned upside down. 

1398 Flokio, Inuerso, inuerted. 1609 Douland Ornitli. 
Mlcrol. 75 There he that ascribe an inuerted semicircle to 
this proportion. 1665 Hooke Microgr. ii A fit Vessel for 
this purpose, will be an inverted Glass Syphon. 1766 
Cavendish in Phil. Trans. LVl. 178 The air remaining 
unabsorbed in the inverted bottle of sope leys. 1806 Naval 
Chron. XV. 106 They had no covering but an inverted boat. 
1824 J, Johnson Typogr. W. iii. 58 Inverted commas owe 
their origin to Mons. Guillemet, a Frenchman. 1838 and 
1837 Inverted commas [see Comma 4]. 1842-76 Gwilt 

Archil. § zSSs In foundations where .. there would be a 
liability, from uneven bearing, to partial failure, it ha,s been 
the practice., to tuin inverted arches, to catch on their 
springing the weight to be provided against. 1869 Tyndall 
Notes Lect. Light 22 Dove has applied the ' reversion prism’ 
to render erect the inverted images of the astronomical 
telescope. 

b. Mzts. Of chords or intervals ; Having the 
lowest note transposed an octave higher. 

i8xt Busby Diet. Mus. (ed. 3), Inverted, a term applic- 
able to certain positions of any subject or choid. 1889 E. 
Prout Harmony i. § 26 An inverted 5th becomes a 4th. 

c. Applied to a letter whose sound is produced 
by inverting the tongue against the hard palate. 
Also absel. as sb. 

1879 Sweet in Philol. Soc. Trans. 468, rn, etc. represent 
single inverteds. 1888 — Eng. Soimds 26 The inverteds 
are . . represented in Sanskrit under the name of cerebrals. 

2. Reversed in position or order] turned in the 
opposite direction. 

1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 230 Defects are to be sup- 
plied;.. and the .inverted parts are to be placed in order. 
1796 Burke Let. Noble Ld. Wks. VIII. 47, I live in an in- 
vei ted order. They who ought to have succeeded me are 
gone before me. 1831 Maurice Patriarchs Lawg. xviii. 
(1867) 327 This is the inverted order of Paganism. 

3. Reversed in relations. 

1702 Steele Funeral Prol., But we, still kind to your in- 
verted sense, Do most unnatural things once more dispense. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 127 p i This inverted Idolatry, 
wherein the Image did Homage to the Man. 1786 Burke 
Art. Hastings Wks. 1842 'll. i8r All the true and substan- 
tial power.s of government were in an inverted relation and 
proportion to the official and ostensible authorities. 1863 
Kinglake Crimea (1876) I. xii. 193 The mere invert^ 
Jesuitism of a man resolved to do good that evil might 
come. 

b. Reversed in meaning. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Psend. Ep. 1. iv. 14 Intended expres- 
sions receiving mverted significations. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies (1665) 97 Were I inclined to an (Observation of 
Omens and Prodigies, I should . . make an inverted use of 
the words of the Reverend Publisher. 

4. Mil. See Invert v. 3. 

1832 Regul. Iftsir. Cavalry iil 84 An Inverted Line can 
change its Front. 

6. Math. - Inverse a. 3. 

1883 Watson & Burbury Math. The. Electr, ,5- Magit. I. 
I2S Every sphere in the original -system, becomes another 
sphere in the inverted system. 

6. Chem. Of cane-sugar ; see quots. 

1864-72 Watts Diet. Chem. II. 835 Dextroglucose occurs 
abundantly in sweet fruits . . and always with such a quan- 
tity of Isevorotatory fruit-sugar that the mixture exhibits 
lasvorotatory power, and is thence called inverted sugar. 
Ibid. 863 The mixture of [dextroglucose and Itevoglucose] 
in equal numbers of atoms constitutes fruit sugar, or in- 
verted sugar, which is itself laevo-rotatory, because the 
specific rotatory power of laevoglucose is greater than that 
of dextrogluco.se. 

H. 7. Her. Turned inwards or towards the 
middle of the field : said of animals or their mem- 
bers : see quots. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry iii. xvii. (i6it) 159 The field is 
Ruby, two wings Inuerted and conioined Topaz. 1661 
Morgan Sph. Gentry i, v. 67 When fishes are borne swim- 


ming you shall say Naiant . . when respecting each other, 
Inverted. 1864 Boutell Her. Hist. 4- Pop. x. 64 If the 
tips of the wings droop downwards they are inverted. 

8 . Path. Introverted ; turned inside out. 

1787 R. Cleghorn in Med. Comniun. II 241 Sometimes 
the inversion is so partial, that no part of the inverted 
uterus descends below it’s mouth. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed. 4) IV. no The womb is inverted, when at the 
same time that it is displaced or has fallen down, it is turned 
inside out. 

Inve’rtedly, adv. [f. prec. -t- -lt 2.] in an 
inverted manner ; upside down ; with inversion of 
order. 

1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. iii. § 14 ’Tis but to live 
invertedly, and with thy Head unto the Heels of thy Anti- 
podes. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. Philos. II. xv. 183 
The lens .. by refraction, depicts them invertedly on the 
screen. 1886 T. Hardy Mayor Casterbridge I. x.xii. 287 
Miss Templeman . . talked up at Elizabeth-Jane invertedly 
across her forehead and arm. 

Invertend (i’nvojtend). Logic. [a.d. L. inver- 
iend-tts, gerundive of invertere to Invert.] The 
proposition from which another proposition (the 
inverse) is obtained by inversion. 

1896 [see Inversion 2 e]. 

Inve’pter. rare. [f. Invert v. -i- -erI.] One 
who inverts. 

1611 Florid, Inueriore, an inuerter, a peruerter. 1621 
Bp. Mountagu Diairibae 44 It was a raie thing then to 
finde a Cain, a ludas, an Inuerter, Detayner, Vsurper of 
Gods Right. 

t In’Vertible (invoutib’l), tr.l Ohs. [ad. late L. 
invertibil-is ( 4 th c., Hilary), f. in- (In- 3) + verNre 
to turn ; see -BLE.] That cannot be turned or re- 
versed. 

1534 Cranmer Let. io Cromwell 17 Apr. in Strype Mem. 
(t8i2j 694 An indurate and invertible conscience. 1633/1’. 
Adams Exp. 2 Peter il. 4 The will of the devil is still in- 
vertible. 

Inve'rtible, [f- Invert v. -t- -ible. Cf. 
OB'. invertible!\ a. That can be inverted, b. 
That tends to invert the usual order, rare. 

1881 Macearren Connterp. ii. 4 This interval is not in- 
vertible. 1892 Forin. Rev. LI. 521 'I’iiere is a sort of in- 
vertible quality in the Japanese . . which makes them train 
their horses to gallop uphill. 

InveTtile, a. rare. [f. L. inverth'e to Invert : 
see -ILE. (Cf. retraciilc.)'] Capable of being 
turned inside out. 

1836 Gosse Marine Zool. ii. 18 Polyzoarjt plant-like, homy, 
tubular, .the extremity flexible and invertile. 

Invortin (invoutin, imvoatin). Chem, [f. In- 
vert V, + -IN 1 .] A chemical ferment, obtained as 
a white powder from yeast desiccated in air ; it is 
the constituent which produces the inversion of 
sugar. 

1879 Watts Diet. Chem. VIII. 784 Inveriin—'Donzdh .. 
obtains this substance by treating yeast according to Zulk- 
owsky and Konig’s method . . It is obtained in the form of 
a powder, a very small quantity of which is sufficient to 
bring about the inversion of cane-sugar. 1896 Allhuti's 
Syst. Med. I. 519 Invei tin, an enzyme capable of changing 
cane-sugar into dextrose, is found in internal bacilli. 

Invertor (invs’atoj). [f. Invert v. + -or (here 
unetymological).] An instrument for reversing an 
electric current ; a commutator. 

In mod. Diets. 

Invertnate, var- of Invietuate v., Ohs. 
Invest (inve’st), v. Also 6 en-. [ad. L. in- 
vest-ire, f. in- (In- '^)A-vesttre to dress, clothe. Cf. 
F. investir c. in Hatz.-Darm.) ; also OF. 

envestir. Sense 9 is fiom It. investireij 

I. 1. trans. To clothe, robe, or envelop (a 
person) in or imth a garment or article of cloth- 
ing ; to dress or adorn. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. j. (1879) 38 He .. could haue 
inuested them in silks, veluets [etc.]. 1398 F. Meres_/’«/- 
ladis Tamia 280 The English tongue is . - gorgeouslie in- 
vested in rare ornaments. _ 1612 Drayton Poly-olb. xv. 241 
lie show you, how the Bride, faire Isis, they invest. 1691 
Wood Ath. Oxon. II. 493 In the jollity of that humour he 
invested George Wither . . in the royal habiliments. 1830 
Mrs. Jameson Leg. Monast. Ord. (1863) 25 Murillo has 
represented the Virgin and two angels about to invest the 
kneeling saint, with the splendid chasuble. 

b. Of an article of dress : To clothe, cover, adorn. 

1704 Swift T. Tub ii. (1709) 38 They held the Universe 

to be a large suit of clothes which invests every thing _ tqzo 
Parnell Hermit 176 Fair rounds of radiant points invest 
his hair. 1820 Scott Ivanhoe iv. The high cap no longer 
invested his brows. 

c. To put on as clothes or ornaments ; to don. 
1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. v. 18 So faire a ci ew . . Cannot fmd 

one this girdle to inuest. 1628 Donne Serm. xxix. 289 He 
needed not to have invested and taken the forme of a 
tongue. 1629 Ibid. xxiv. 240 Bound to that Religion that 
he had invested in Baptisme. 1830 Mrs. Browning Poems 
II. 177 Meek angels ye invest New meeknesses to hear such 
utterance rest On mortal lips. 

2. transf. To cover or surround as with a gar- 
ment. Const, wiik. 

1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke iii. 46 _b, Y« holy 
being of himself . . Inuisible, but for y° time enuested ana 
clad with a figure or likenesse visible. 1392 DkVi'Es Iminort. 
Soul cclxvlii. The fables . . others did with brutish fi^>a-‘> 
invest. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost zgq Those Soules, wmea 
while they weie here invested with their bodies, did live 
wickedly. 1772 Hist. Rochester 13 The king is said_ to have 
invested Rochester with a wall. 1777 Cockin in Phu. 
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T7-ans. LXX. 159 Where the sun shone the bushes were 
each invested with a mist, i860 Maury Phys. Geog-. Sea 
(Low) i, I Our planet is invested with two great oceans. 

b. To cover, envelop, or coal, as a garment 
does. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. viii. 376 Thus with the Torrid Zone, 
am 1 opprest, And lock’t twixt Tiopickes Two, which me 
invest. 1660 Boyle PTcw Exp. Phys. Mech. xxi. 152 The 
thin film of water that invests and detains it [the air in 
huhhles]. 1832 Iwell Princ. Geol. II. ii A belief . . that 
the primeval ocean invested the whole planet long after it 
became the haljitation of living being.s. 1861 Miss Pratt 
IGoixter. PI. III. 184 Thread-like down which invests the 
plant. 1873 Mivart Elem. Annt. vii. 236 The skin of man 
invests his body pretty closely. 

3 . fig. To clothe or endue with attributes, quali- 
ties, or a character. Const, with, also in, into. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. IV. i. 40 Natuie would not inuest her 
selfe in such shadowing passion, without some Instruction. 
1610 Pioi.i.MioCamden's Brit. (1637) 8 The tales of Arthur. . 
he hath invested into the goodly title of an Histoiie. 1713 
Steele Englishni. No. at. 139 They are invested with the 
Character of Ambassadors from Heaven. 1853 Phescotf 
Philip If, ti. ix. (1857) 305 The mystery thus thiovvn around 
the fate of the unhappy sufferer only invested it with an 
additional horror. 1871 B. Taylor Eaust (1875) I. i. 31 
Bli.ss hath invested him. 1877 R. W. Dale Led. Preach. 
v. (1878) 122 To invest with interest subjects which in them- 
selves are uninteresting. 

+ b. ref. (const, into). Ohs. 

1592 WvRLEV Arinorie 12 Both of them . . relinquished 
their deuise of vndie, and inuested themselues into ridels. 
Ibid. 14 Into one of these kind of differings could I wish our 
yoonger brothers, .to invest themselues. 

4 . To clothe 'with or in the insignia of an office ; 
hence, with the dignity itself ; to install in an office 
or rank with the customary rites or ceremonies. 

.^S 33"4 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § i That euery Arch- 

bishop and Bishop, being . . consecrated and inuested shall 
be installed accordingly, a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 36 
The lord Thomas Stanley he invested with the swoorde of 
the countie of Darby. 1600 Holland Livy iv. vii. 144 
They were invested both in the jurisdiction, and also in the 
ornaments of the Consuls.^ 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals i. 
HI. 77 The day the Pope is invested they do so too. 1763 
Blacicstone Comni. I. xi. (1809) 380 If such arch-bishop or 
bishop do refuse to confirm, invest, and consecrate such 
bishop elect, they shall [etc.]. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 

(1864) II. jv. ill, 235 Theodorus, who had been inve.sted in 
the metropolitan dignity at Rome. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. 
Emp. xii. (1875) 187 Richard was at the same time invested 
with the Kingdom, of Arles by Henry VI. 

5 . To establish (a person) in the possession of 
any office, position, property, etc. ; to endow or 
furnish with power, authority, or privilege. Const. 
in, zvitk (also -j- of, into, -unto). 

1564 Golding Justine 130 (R.) Alexander . . began . . to 
mocke and despyse Ptolomie himselfe, by whome he was 
put in and inuested in that kyngdome. 1581 Savile 
T ctciius’ Agric. (1622) 197 The end of Brltannie is found, 
not by fame and report, but we are with our armes and 
pauilions really inuested thereof. 1608 D. T. Ess. Pol, <$• 
Mar. 61 His.. end, was to invest a creature of hisowne with 
that charge and dignitie. i6iy Hieron fVhs. I. 112 To 
bee by faith ingraffed into Christ is the true honour ; this 
doth inuest a man into that royalty, which is in the person 
of Christ. 1632 Lithgow Tran. viii. 346 A brother of 
the one Baron, and a sister of the other, were instantly in- 
vested in their Lands. 1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes i. 3 God 
. .invested Man in a full property of all things. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 371 This body is invested with the spiritual 
government of the congregation. 1836 J. Gilbert Chr. 
Atonem. vii. (1852) 204 The innocent Being is by law in- 
vested with the right to emoy securitjr. i8ss Milman Lat. 
Chr. XIV. i. (1864) IX. s They were invested in a kind of 
omniscience. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. (1891) I. 35 Rudolf 
[agreed] to invest Hartmann with lands to the capital value 
of 10,000/, 

6 . To settle, secure, or vest (a right or power) in 
(a person). Const, in {f-with, fupon). 

iggo Swinburne Tesiainenis 49 b, For that which is the 
wiues, is by reason of the mariage her husbandes, and being 
inuested in him , . cannot bee giuen from him without hi.s 
licence or consent. 1610 Guillim Heraldry v. i. (1611) 253 
The inheritance aswell of the possessions as of the coat 
armour are inuested in them and their posterity, a 1641 
Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mo!i. {s.6^2) 88 Then, .was the Scep- 
ter . . invested upon the Tribe of ludah. 1646 H. Law- 
rence Comm. Angells^ 67 Some reasons why God gives 
this ministery to the Dlvells, why it is invested in them by 
God. 1794 S. Williams Vermont 300 The powers invested 
in Congress were in effect. iBopAnu. Reg. 36 The supreme 
magistracy was to be invested in a grand elector. 

b, intr. To settle itself, vest in some possessor. 
1602 Warner Alb. Eng. Epit. (1612) 393 How the 
Crowne-right of the House of Edward the first Inuested in 
the Familie of York, and from whom they claimed, and In 
whome their claime effected. 

7 . Milit. To enclose or hem in with a hostile 
force, so as to cut off approach or escape ; to lay 
siege to ; to besiege, beleaguer ; to attack, 

1600 Holland Livy v. vi. 183 No wearisomnesse of long 
siege & assault, -is able to raise the Roman armie from any 
towne once by them invested. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. 1. 2 They discovered a ship, vnto which they gave 
chase all the night, . .having fetcht her up by break of day, 
they gaue her a volley of three pieces of Ordnance, and 
presently invested her with a great deal of courage. 1726- 
31 Tindal Rapin's Hist, Eng. (1743) II. xvn. riz TheEarl 
not having sufficient forces to besiege the Fort contented 
himself with investing it. 1810 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. 
(1838) VI. 41 Astorga is invested, but has not been v|gorous 1 y 
attacked. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) s 34 Rajah Sahib 
proceeded to invest the fort of Arcot, which seemed quite 
incapable of sustaining a siege. 
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+ 8. To occupy or engage, to absorb. Ohs. rare. 
t6at R. Johnson Kingd. .5- Comtmu. (1603) 62 Tlie one 
[prince] was invested in the war of Persia, the othei in the 
commotions of the Low count! ies. 

II. [after It. investire ‘..also, to laie out or 
emploie ones money vpon anie bargaiiie for aduan- 
tage’ (Florio, 1598). This sense is exemplified as 
early as 1333 in Vocab. della Crusca. It prob. 
passed tbrongb the Levant or Turkey Company 
into the East India Company’s use.] 

9 . To employ (money) in the purchase of any- 
thing from which interest or profit is expected; 
now, esp. in the purchase of property, stocks, shaies, 
etc., in order to hold these for the sake of the 
interest, dividends, or profits accruing from them. 

1613 T. Aldwortk Let. to E. Inf a Co. Surat, 25 Jan. (MS., 
Orig. Corr. 102), Haulnge left with vs in goods and monies 
to be inuested in Commodities fitt for Englande . . to the 
vallew of 4000 li. 1613 T. Elkington Let. to E. Ijidia Co. 
25 Feb. (Orig. Corr. 251), To inve.st itt in Indico to bee in 
Stirrat before the raynes. 1616 Sir. T. Roe Jrnl. 28 May 
(Hakl. Soc.), This is yearly theyr Custome at this season to 
bring goodes, and so to goe for Agra and invest in Indico. 
1710 In Pecre Williams' Rep. I. (t792) 141 The primaiy Intent 
of the Testator in carrying abroad the Money was to invest 
it in Tiade. 1740 Ibid. 140 The.. captain .. had 800 dollais 
on hoard the ship, which he intended to invest in trade. 
17S7 Herald (1758) I. V. 66 By investing in the stocks so 
much of their incomes and gains as they do not spend. 1804 
EarlLaodekd. Pnbl. JVealth(.iZig) 157 That portion of capi- 
tal invested iiiaplough, supplants the necessity . .ofthelaboiir 
of five diggers. 1833 Ht. Martineau Loom 4 ' Lugger \. i. 
3 There was little encouragement to invest his remaining 
capital. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Clive (1887) 562 Many of 
them even invested their property in India stock. 1878 
J EVotiS Primer Pol. Econ. v. 43 Toinvest capital.. means to 
turn circulating into fixed capital, or less durable into more 
durable capital. 

fig. 1837 Ht. Martineau Soc. Amer. III. 45 He has 
most profitably invested his time and energy in the anti- 
slaveiy cause. 1872 Bagehot Physics Pol. (1876) 49 
Every intellectual gain . . was invested and taken out in 
war. 

b. ahsol. or intr. To make an investment, to 
invest capital ; colloq. to lay out money, make a 
purchase. (So in It.) 

1864 Webster .s.v., To invest in stocks. 1868 Mont- 
gomerie in Proc, R, Geog. Soc. 13 July 153 The Pundit had 
invested in a wooden bowl. 1870 Rogers Gleanings 
Ser. 11. 146 Men invested in a parliamentary seat as they did 
in any kind of speculative stock. 18S3 IVharton's Law 
Lex. s.v., Wlien a trustee, executor, or administrator is not 
expressly forbidden to invest in real securities, in the United 
Kingdom. Mod. colloq. To invest in a penny time-table. 
Hence Invested /fl. a. 

Mod, Eager for news of the relief of the invested town, 
f Inve'St, sb. Obs. rare ~ k [f. prec. vb.] A 
payment made to the Pope or Head of the church 
by a bishop or the like at his investiture. 

1533-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 20 § i Yeldyng vnto the 
kinges highnes . . all suche dueties, rightes, and inue.stes, as 
before time hath ben_ accustomed to be paid for any such 
Archbishopricke or Bishopricke. 

Inve* stable, a- [h Invest v. -t- -able.] 
Capable of being invested. 

\Bg6 Chicago Advance 17 Dec. 857 Any person having in- 
vestable capital. 

+ Investa’tion. Obs. rare - Bad form of *m- 
vestition or inveslion. 

1665 R. Head Eng. Rogue xxvi. B6 An Oath, which every 
young Thief must observe . .at his investation into the honour 
of one of the Knights of the Road. 

Investee*. Law, rare, [f. Invest ». -f -ee.] 
One who is invested with a right, property, etc. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Smvey in. vi. 77 Fee-Farme 
is a Fee, and importeth a perpetuity to the Inuestee and his 
heires. 

f Investient, a. Obs. [ad. L. invesHent-em, 
pr. pple. of investire to Invest ; see -ent.J In- 
vesting, coating, enveloping, enfolding. 

1695 Woodward Nat, Hist. Earth v. (lyoa) 232 Freed 
from its Investient Shell. _I7S7 A. C,oove.VL Distiller in. xxv. 
(1760) 186 The Nutmeg, .is separated from .. its investient 
Coat the Mace, before it is sent over to us. 1762 A. Cat- 
coTT Treat. Deluge (1768) 291 fiote. Stones that are worn to 
a roundness, which was not natural to them, . . have never 
any coat or investient crust. 

luvestigable (invcstigab’l), a.l [ad. late L. in- 
vesttgdbil-is that may he searched into, f. investi- 
gdre: see Investigate and -able.] Capable of 
being investigated, traced out, or searched into ; 
open to investigation, inquiry or research. 

XS94 Hooker Eccl. Pol. i. vii. § 7 In doing euill, we prefer 
a lesse good before a greater, the greatnesse whereof is by 
reason inuestigable and _may bee knowne. 1637 Gillespie 
Eng. Pop. Cerem. in. viii. 138 It is investigable by the very 
light and guidance of naturall reason. 1738 Warhurton 
Div. Legal, I. 439 Had the Doctrine been investigable by 
human Reason. 1838 Blackio. Mag. XLIV. 586 [It] places 
me in a world which has real infinitude, but is investigable 
only to the understanding. 

t Inve’stigable, a?- Obs. [ad. late L. m- 
vestTgdbil-is (Vulg.), f. in- (In- 3 ) 4- *vestigdbilis , 
f. vestigdre to track, trace ; cf. in same sense OF. 
investigable (i 4-1 5th c. in Godef.).] Incapable of 
being traced ; undiscoverable, unsearchable. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. dPauKers (1370) E v, Inclose 
thee in cauernes or place inuestigable, . . Our Lorde all 
beholdeth. 1513 Douglas ASneisx. Piol. loi O Lord, thy 


ways beyn investigabill ! 1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Investygable 
nat able to^ be serched, hinestigahlc . 1654 Gavton Pleas. 
Notes iv._ ii. 183 Whose estate was incredible, and iuvestig- 
able by his e.xecutor. 1701 S. Sewali. 30 June (1879) 

II. 38 The Piovidence of our Soveieign Lord is very iii- 
vestigable. 

Investigate (inve-stig^’t), v. [f. L. hwestl- 
gdt-, ppl. stem of investJgdre, f. in- (In- 2) + vestl- 
gdre to track, trace out.] 

1 . trans. To search or inquire into ; to examine 
(a matter) systematically or in detail ; to make an 
inquiry or examination into. 

_ c 1510 Barclay AZ/Vn Cd. Manners (-iSiqo) Bilj, Thislearn- 
ing , . cleare, playne and open, it selfe ready to shewe To 
suche as it searcheth, or will inue.stigate. 1675 Baxter 
Cnth._ Theol. ii. i. 16 This is the only necessary and the 
sufficient method of Gods Decrees, which Man can investi- 
gate. 1772 Jnnius Lett. Ixviii. 337 To investigate a question 
of law, demands .some labour and attention, 1S63 Mr.s. 
Oliphant Salem Ch. I. xiii. 223 Vincent proceeded to inves- 
tigate the Dhectory. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, iii. 40 .Such 
was the belief of those persons who . . investigated the 
matter. 

Fb. To trace out, to track. Obs. 
tqqp Bp. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Law (1793) 32 The degrees 
of Consanguinity, by wliich the next of Kin are investi- 
gated. 

2 . iiitr. To make search; to reconnoitre, to scout; 
to inquire systematically, to make investigation. 

c 1510 Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manner's (1570) D vj. If he take 
a drmke intoxicate. Soon doth he for phisike and ayde in- 
vestigate. 1581 Styward ZZnrh 11. 119 Thy light 

horsemen going before inuestigating and spieng where they 
male passe. 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1723) 395, I in- 
tend now to investigate into the nature of Society. 1S64 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 237, I have investigated, and 
found all true, 

Hence Inve-stigating' vhl. sb. and ppl. a . ; also 
Invcstigatlnglyor/z^., in an investigating manner; 
inquiringly, questioningly. 

F ®33 J‘ Newman Asians it. v. (1876) 221 Controver- 
sialists, who thought that truth was gained by disputing 
instead of investigating._ 1856 Olmsted Slave States 222 
The report of the investigating commission was never made 
public. 1883 Miss Eroughton Belinda II. in. i. 173 Her 
sister’s eyes flash iuvestigatingly upon her. 1891 E, Castle 
Consequences I, n. ii, 208 The veteian eyed him Investi- 
gatingly. 

Investigation (investig.?> j3n). [a. F. inves- 
tigation, Ob. -acion (14-15111 c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
ad. L. investtgdiidn-ein, n, of action from invests 
gave to Investigate.] 

1 . The action of investigating; the making of a 
search or inquiry; systematic examination; care- 
ful and minute research. 

1436 Pol, Poems (Rolls) IL 193 Yf they [his statutes and 
decrees] vvere welle kepte in alle cimtiees. Of these he 
made subtile investigacioun. a 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 
41 They, .knewe not in what parte of the worlde to make 
investigacion or searche for hym. 1602 Fulbecke \st Pt. 
Parall. Introcl. i They may perhaps prouoke others to the 
inuestigation of the truth. 1740 Cheyne Regimen Pref. 8 
There is scarce a Geometer, but has his own Method of 
Investigation. 1855 Prescott Philip II, I. 11. xii. 281 He 
made strict investigation into the causes of the late tumult. 

attrib. 1897 Daily Nezos 21 Oct. 7/7 Criminal investiga- 
tion staffs in the provinces have been instructed to ascertain 
what persons may he missing within their several jurisdic- 
tions. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 20 Feb. B/i It is proposed to ask 
the shareholders, .to contribute 6d. in the pound towards an 
investigation fund. 

"b. With an and pL 

*795 Burke Corr. IV, 318 Characters which require a long 
investigation to unfold. i8x6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1828) 
I. Pref. 12 Technological investigations, 1832 Lewis Use 
4 Ab. Pol. Terms iv. 36 A full investigation of the different 
meanings. 1853 J. H. Newaian Hist. SB. (1876) II. 11. v. 
260 The Romans . . had neither time nor inclination for 
abstruse investigations. 

2 . The tracking of (a beast), rare. 

1822 T. Taylor Aftdeius 167 The dogs, destined to the 
sagacious investigation of savage animals. 

Investigative (inve-stigehiv), a. [f. L. in- 
vestigdt- (see Investigate v.) -(- -ive.] Character- 
ized by or inclined to investigation. 

1803 S. Pegge Anted. Eng. Lang. 231 When money was 
in his pocket, he [Johnson] was more deliberate and investi- 
gative. 1873 M. Qo\.\.ms Squire SilchesterW. iv. 37 When 
he suddenly found himself in the very heart of a mystery, 
his old investigative temper reltindjed. 1877 Stubbs Led. 
Hist. (1886) 73 The exercise of the investigative instinct. 

Investigator (inve'slig^ksi). [a. L. inves- 
tigator, agent-n. f. hvoestigdre to Investigate. Cf. 
F. investigateur (i5-i6th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
One who (or that which) investigates ; one who 
makes close research. 

1552 Holoet, Inuestigatotir, or ex'pounder, disguisiior. 
Inuestigatours, or crafty .searchers, coryces. 1608 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 706 ''The investigators of nature do say that 
they have fifteen teeth of a side. 1751 Warburton Notes 
Pope's Ep. Bathurst 105 Cjod.) The high court of Chancery, 
the most unerring investigator of truth and falsehood. 1794 
Sullivan View Nat, II. xliv. 271 Father Simon, an accurate 
investigator, will have it, that they . . were wi itten by some 
Jewish Scribes, rSia Sir H. Davy CAw/. Philos. 25 The 
principal early chemical investigators. 

Invetstigato'rial, a. rare. [f. L. type 
*investTgdtori-iis : see next and -ab.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of an investigator. 

1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 69 Investigation or investiga- 
torial procedure, a new and necessary name, for a practice 
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ill common use, but not as yet sufficiently distinguished, 
Iii-jesiigniorml ^ower, power for tracing out evidence, in 
the way of investigatorial piocedure. 

Investigatory (Inve-stig^tari), a. [f. L. type 
■Hn7jestTgd/dri-us, 1. investigator: see above and 
-ohy.] Of investigating nature or character. 

1836 JVfw Monthly Mag, XLVIH. yi The world has been 
grow Ing . . so wondrously philosophical and investigatory. 
c 1883 Ruskin in Daily News 18 June 6/s To estimate the 
quantity of careful and investigatory reading. 

t Inveistigatrix. Ods. rare — °. [L. fem. of 

investigator: cf. F. investigatrice !\ A female in- 
vestigator. 

1633 CocKERAM, InucstigatrLr, she which tracketh. 

Inve'sting, vhL sh. [f. Inve,st v. + -ing 1.] 
The action of the verb Invest. 

iSgB Florio, Iiivesiitnra, . . an investing. 1622 Bacon 
Hen. VII 1S9 New Commissions, for the DLscouerie and 
inuesting ofvnknowne Lands. 17x1 Light to Blind ii. vii. 

S 76 in xath Refi. Hist. MSS. Comm. Apf). v. 167 The 
iPiince. .did not judge the investing of Lyraeiick.. to hasten 
the surrender of the town. 

Iixve'stiug, ///• a. [-ing 2 .] That invests, a. 
Enveloping or surrounding like clothing. 

1646 Sia T. Browne Arrr/rf, E^. nr. xiv. lag Materialls.. 
call’d by the name of Salamanders wooll ; which many too 
literally apprehending, conceive some investing part, or tegu- 
ment of the Salamander. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) 
II. 18S [Green martial Earth] commonly found investing, or 
incumbent, 1800 Med. ’grnl, IV. 509 The investing niem- 
hianes of the brain. 

b. Mint. Beleaguering. 

1828 J. M. SvEARMAN B-yit. Gunner 2) 44 The arrange- 
ment usually made for the reception of the investing corps. 
1872 Yeats Growth Comm. 269 They were, however, obliged 
to abandon the siege by Robert Clive, who sub.sequently 
defeated the investing army, 

flnvcstion, Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. inves- 
tion-em for *investitidn-e7?i, n. of action f. investlre 
to Invest.] The action of imresting ; investment. 

1586 Marlowe isi Pt, Tamhurl. i. i. We knew, my lord, 
before we brought the Crown, Intending your investion so 
near The residence of your despised brother. 2632 LithgoW 
Trav. vni. 359 The Turkes investion of it [Tremizen]. 
Investitive (inve’stitiv), a. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. inveslTrt to Invest + -ive.] Having the pro- 
perty or function of investing. 

1780 Bentham Princ, Leglsl. xviii. § 35 «o/«, What is 
meant by payment, is always an act of investitive power. 
1809 Edin, Rev. XV. 102 I ha non-performance of investi- 
tive acts. 187s PosTK Gains in. (ed. 2) 339 Civil obligations 
. . (i) those to which the title or investitive fact is a contract ; 
and (a] those to which the title or investitive fact is a delict. 

Ibve'Stitoc. rare, [f- L. type ^investitor, 
invest Itor-em, agenf-n. from uivestire to Invest; 
cf. It. itivestitore ‘ an investor, . . an enrober ’ 
(Florio).] One who or that which invests. 

zSgo L, livnr Autohiog, viii. (tSdo) 148 Evil itself., pro- 
bably is but the increaser, nay the very adorner and 
splendid investitor of good. 

Investiture (invcstitiiu). [ad. med.L. hi- 
vesititir-a, i. mvestire to Invest ; It. investitum 
‘ an enstalment, enrobing, endowrie, imploiment, 
investing’ (Florio, 1598 ); F. investiUire ( 1564 ),] 

1. The action of clothing or robing ; concr., that 
which clothes or covers. Chieflyy??". 

1651 JcR. Taylor Serin, for Year i. xyiii. 225 By the 
resurrection of the body, and a new investiture of the soul, 
with the same upper garment clarified. 1660 — Duct. 
Dnbii. 11. ii. rule 6 § 16 The bodily shape was the usual 
investiture of God’s messengers in their appearances. 1833 
Singleton Virgil I. Pief. s To dress the sovereign in a 
linsey-woolsey garb would be seen at once to he a very 
unsuitable investiture, it 1871 Alford Gen. fy Ex. Eng. 
Kdrs, Ex, xix. 9 The darkness of clouds is the accustomed 
investiture of the Divine presence. 

2. The action or ceremony of clothing in the 
insignia of an office; the ceremonial, official, or 
formal investing of a person with an office or rank ; 
the formal putting (a person) in possession of a fief 
or benefice. Often, spec., the livery and seizin of 
the temporalities of a bishopric or other ecclesias- 
tical dignity, the right of which was keenly con- 
tested between the piapacy and the temporal powers 
during the Middle Ages. 

1387 Trevisa A/igrfkzi (Rolls) V. 289 He ordeyned bat no 
clerk schulde fonge Jje investiture of his benefys \invesH- 
iuram sni ienefeii], no^er of his offys, of a lowed man his 
bond. 1494 Fabyan Chroii. vi. cliv. 142 He grauntyd vnto 
hym inuestiture of benefyeis spirituall. 1330 Tindale 
Pract. Prelates Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 294 He had com- 
pelled him . . to deliver up the investiture or election of 
bishops unto St. Peter’s vicar, which investiture was of old 
time the king’s duty. 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof, St. 
iv.xx. 343 We find him to be the first Prince of Wales, whose 
charter at this day is extant, with the particular rites of 
investiture, which were the Crownet, and ring of gold, with 
a Rod of Silver. 1757 Burke Ahridgem. Eng. Hist. in. 
iv, The king .. gave the hishop the investiture, or livery 
and seizin of his temporalitie.s, by the delivery of a ring and 
staff. 184s J, Saunders Cabinet Piet. Eng. Life, Chancer 
6fi Investiture was the formal giving into the tenant’s hands 
the lands granted, and which was done', as far as possible, 
literally by the lord or his deputy, or symbolically by the 
delivery . . of a turf, a stone, or some other of the ninety- 
eight prevalent modes enumerated by Du Cange. 1852 
Miss Yonge Cameos I. xli. 76 The tokens of investiture 
were the pastoral .staff, fashioned like a shepherd’s crook, 
and the ring by which the Bishop was wedded to his See. 

3. Clothing in or endiiement with attributes or 
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qualities; establishment in any state of privilege 
or honour. 

1626 Bp. Andrewes Serin. (1836) I. 62 Our fieelng from 
under the Lawe, our investiture into our new adopted state. 
a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 241 The appropriation and 
investiture of an actual and applying faith. 1833 Lamb 
Elia Ser. n. Barrenness Imag. Eaculty, One incapable of 
investiture with any grandeur, a 1899 J. Caird Fund. 
Ideas Chr. II. xix, 246 His investiture with external power 
and glory. 

4. The hostile investment of a place ; = Inve.st- 
JiENT 4 . Now rare. 

1649 Evelyn Lei, to Sir R. Browne, Supposing that Paris 
is now free of the investiture. 1898 Daily News 4_ Nov. s/.\ 

A commander, .consents to break the line of investiture only 
when a favourable chance offers 

ts. = Investment 5. Ohs. 

17S7 Herald (1758) I. v. 66 Augmented by so facile an in- 
vestiture of savings. Ibid. II. xvi. n Investitures of money'. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. III. 308 The investiture of 
additional capitals in the purchase of corn. 1832 Chalmers 
Pol, Econ. 315 Capital would find a fresh field for its inves- 
titure. 1845 N. Brit. Rev, HI. 333 It tells us of the impos- 
sibility, at present, to get a profitable investiture for a poor 
man’s savings. 

[Investive, error for Inpestive in Todd and 
subseq. Diets. ; see List of Spurious Words.] 
Investment (inve*stment). [f. Invest v. + 
-ment. Cf. the earlier Vestment.] 

1. The act of putting clothes or vestments on ; 
concr. clothing ; robes, vestments. Also fig. 

rS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, iv. i. 45 You, Lord Arch-bishop 
..Whose white Inuestments figure Innocence. 1602 — 
Ham. L iii. 128 His vowes . . they are Broakers,_Not of the 
eye, which their Inuestments show : But meere implorators 
of vnholy Sutes. 1794 Mathias Purs. Lit. (1798) 37, I now 
present myself., clothed in the robes of their heieditary 
priesthood .. But if, unworthy of this hallowed investment j 
and interior ministry, the door of the sanctuary is closed 
upon me; I shall [etc.]. 1834 M. J. Routh in Burgon 
Lives 12 Gd. Men (1888) I. loi No persons would spend 
their time in a leisurely disposal of the investments, after 
having taken them from the body'. 

2. iransf. An outer covering of any kind ; an 
envelope ; a coating. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ej>. iii. xiv. 140 Crocodiles, are 
without any haire, and have no coveting part or hairy invest- 
ment at all. 1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 298 Some 
assert that these are only investments of other crystallized 
Stones that have since decayed. 1804 Abernethy Surg. Ohs, 

1-j Their capsules afford a striking instance of an investment 
acquired simply by a condensation of the surrounding cel- 
lular structure. 1874 Lubbock Orig. Met. Ins, iv. 67 
The hard and horny dermal investment of insects. 

3. The action of investing or fact of being in- 
vested with an office, right, or attribute ; endow- 
ment; ^Investiture 2, 3. 

1649 Milton Eikon. xviii. “'^s, (1B51) 470 The investment 
of that lustre, Majesty, and honour, which for the public 
good,, .redounds from a whole Nation into one person. 1634 
tr. Scudery's Curia Pol. 112 The Bassawes . .would have . . 
prevented the said Kings investment, and Inauguration unto 
the Kingdom of Hungary. 1885 Clodd Myths ij- Dr. i. iv. 
61 The investment of the powers of nature with peisonal 
life and consciousness. 

4. Milit. The surrounding or hemming m of a 
town or fort by a hostile force so as to cut off all 
communication -with the outside ; beleaguerment ; 
blockade. Also attrib. 

1811 Wellington in Gurw. Desp. (i%8) VII. 214 You will 
likewise have heard of the sunender of Olivenfa and of the 
subsequent investment of Badajoz. 1868 Kinglake Crimea 
(1877) IV. x. 246 To draw the investment closer. 1884 
Mil. Engineering (ed. 3) I. 11. 7 Secrecy and speed are 
secured, in the investment of an inland fortress, by the use 
of an advanced force of cavalry and horse artillery, which 
conceals the march of the main body. Ibid. 17 Some dis- 
tance in rear of the investment line. 

5. Comm. The investing of money or capital 
(Not in J. or T.) a. In early use in the East 
India trade, for the employment of money in the 
purchase of Indian gopds. 

1613 E. Holkden Let. to Governor E. I. Co. 7 Mar. (M.S., 
Orig, Corn 262I, For further aduyse in particulerising of 
the sayls of the Companies goods and Investment of that 
and of ther monies. i6i8 Sir "r. Roe Lei to E. /. C. 14 Feb, 
(Hakl. Soc. 473), Not to defer investmentes till our shippes 
arriuall and the Indicoes swept aivay. 1673 Let. in Fryer 
Acc. E. India ^ P. (1698) 86 The Factors are sent to over- 
see the Weavers, buying up the Cotton-yarn to employ 
them all the Rains, when they set on foot their Investments. 
i6g8 C. Davenant Disc. Publ. R^enuesii. 345 (E. I. Trade) 
If the prime Cost of the respective Investments or Parcels 
of poods, were truly valued and stated by judicious and 
disinterested Persons, a Judgment might from thence be 
made somewhat nearer the Truth. 1783 Burke gif/s Rep. 
Aff. India Wks. XI. 31 A certain portion of the revenues of 
Bengali has been, .set apart to be employed in the purchase 
of goods for exportation to England, and this is called the 
Investment. Ibid. 53 The practice of an Investment from 
the Revenue began in the year 1776. Ibid. 34. Ibid. 57 
When an account is taken of the intercourse (for it is not 
commerce), which is carried on between Bengal and Eng- 
land, the pernicious effects of the system of Investment from 
Revenue will appear in the strongest point of view. 1791 
Robertson India iv. 151 To these staples, the natives 
of all the different regions in the eastern parts of Asia 
brought the commodities which were the growth of their 
several countries .. and with them the ships from Tyre 
and from Egypt completed their investments. 1844 H. H. 
Ni'lsqu Brit. India III. 521 To sell and buy various 
articles, including pepper, which it was his business to pro- 
vide for the Company’s investments. 


b. gen. The conversion of money or circulating 
capital into some species of property from which 
an income or profit is expected to be derived in the 
ordinary course of trade or business. 

Distinguished from speadation, in which the object is the 
chance of reaping a rapid advantage by a sudden rise in the 
market price of something which is bought merely in order 
to be held till it can be thus advantageously sold again. 

1740 Peere IVilliams' Rep. I. (1792) 140 The plaintiff 
insisted on the profits produced in tiade, and the several 
investments that had been made therewith. «i8o4 A. 
Hamilton (Webster 1828), Before the investment could be 
made, a change of the market might render it ineligible. 
184s McCulloch Taxation (1S52} 398 Any feeling of in- 
security is a most formidable obstacle to the investment of 
capital. 1838 J. B. Norton Topics 203 An inducement for 
the investment of capital in the land. 1868 Rocrius Pol. 
Econ. vi. (1876) 54 Wlien the profitable investment of saving 
is discouraged or diminished, capital is le.ss eageily accumu- 
lated. 

aitrib. 1883 Daily News 8 Oct. 2/3 Consols and various 
other high class investment stocks are firm. 1895 Ibid. 
21 Mar. 5/3 Regret is expies.secl that the special investment 
business of some of these savings banks is practically sus- 
pended. 1899 IVesitn. Gaz. 13 July 6/1 A lot of investment 
money seeking employment. 

e. An amount of money invested in some species 
of property ; also, A form of properly viewed as a 
vehicle in which money may be invested. 

1B37 Ht. Martineau Ydf. jd Wi’r. HI. 45 A friend. .made 
some inquiries about investments in the region wbeie his 
host lived . . ‘ I do not put myself in the way of hearing 
about profitable investments 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
XX. (1889) II. 484 So popular was the new investment, that on 
the day on which the books were opened three hundred thou- 
sand pounds weie subscribed. 1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. 
Econ. ii. 23 If they put their wealth into banks and other good 
investments, they do great service in increasing the capital 
of the nation. 1888 F. Hume Mad, Midas i. i, hlrs. Vil- 
liers sold out all the inve.stments which she had. 
fig. 1873 Burton Hist. Scot. VI. 63 He discovered a good 
investment for his skill, sagacity, and endurance in Poland. 
1873 Hamfrton /wfe//. i. V. (1876) 28 Sacrifice to bodily 
well-being, the best of all po.ssible investments. 

In'vestor (invests^). Also 6 -er. [f. Invest 

V. -h -OR.] 

If a. One who clothes or invests, b. One who 
invests with a military force. 

1586 Marlowe 1st Pt. Tamburl. v. ii, Investeis of thy 
royal brows Even with the true Egyptian diadem. 1870 
Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 5 The French . . choosing their own 
moment for sortie, are of course far less hurt by this soit of 
work than their investors. 

2. One who invests money or makes an invest- 
ment. 

186* Loud. Rev. i6 Aug. 136 This numerous class of 
investors are ready to accept the guidance of any competent 
authority which will tell them what stocks to choose and 
what to avoid. 1868 Peard Waterfar/n, x. 105 The stock 
of each investor would represent ^20, 

t In.'ve'Stry. Obs, rare^^-. [f. Invest v. + 
-RY.] = Investiture. 

1642 W. Bird Mag. Honor 30 The manner of solemnity 
used in the admittance and investry of Marquesses. 

Investure (investifu), sb. [f. Invest + -ure. 
(Not on L. analogies.)] = Investiture, Invest- 
ment. 

1577-87 Holinshed Chron. I. 69/1 Heerein he did no 
more than manie other would haue doone, neither yet after 
his inuesture did so much as was looked for at his hands. 
1586 Ferne Elaz. Geutrie 161 To violate the holye rites, or 
inuestures of the Fasdals, i6ox R. Kingd. tj- 

Commw. (1603) 265 The investure of Placentia was not 
giaunted to the house of the Fames! but only to the fouph 
descendencie. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. an. 1531 (R.), [The 
kings of England] did at first erect bishopricks, grant in- 
vestures in them [etc.]. 1823 Blackw. Mag. XVII. 285 We 

were informed of the issue of the battles of the Pyrenees, 
and of the investure of St. Sebastian’s. 1882 Daily News 
24 Nov. s/8 _The Queen will hold an investure of several 
orders of Knighthood at Windsor Castle this afternoon. 

t Inve'St'are, Obs. rare. [Partly f. prec. 
sb. ; partly f. In- 1 or 2 + Vesture,] 

1. traits. To invest in an estate or dignity. 

1352 Ascham Germany (1370) 16 He.. hath made hym 
his heyre, and hath already inuestured hym in the Duke- 
dome of Prusia. 

2. To clothe, to habit. Hence t Inve'sturing 
vbl. sb., habit, vesture, 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 41 Those ruddy inuesturings, 
and scarlet habilements . .shall they exhalingly quintessence. 
a 1661 Fuller (Webster, 1864), Our monks investured in 
their cope.s. 

lutireteracy (inve'terasi). [f. next : see -act.] 

1. The quality of being inveterate ; the state of 
being strong or deep-seated from long persistence. 

_ a 1719 Addison (J.), The inveteracy of the people’s pre- 
judices compelled their rulers to make use of all nieans for 
reducing them. 1748 Anson's Voy. il. i. 114 The disease 
seemed to have acquired a degree of inveteracy which was 
altogether without example. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Sr Exp. 
Philos. I. i. 6 All those vulgar errors chyrished from ^ge Jo 
age by the blindness of prejudice, and inveteracy of habit. 
1807 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 86 Their _ boldness has 
betrayed an inveteracy of criminal disposition. 1822-34 
Good’s Study Med, (ed, 4) L 489 Where habit has given in- 
veteracy to the recurrence of the paroxysms. , 

2. In pregnant sense ; Deep-rooted prejudice, 
hostility, or hatred ; enmity of old standing. _ 

1691 tr. Emilianne’s Frauds Rom. Monks 34 He mdg" 
with an inveteracy of heart, what belongs alone to God to 
judge of. 1698 Fryer Ace. E. India (j- P. 350 The Turk.Sf 
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INVIGILATE. 


who disown that . . Caliphship with the same Inveteracy 
to each others Claims, as among us Papists and Protestants. 
1703 S Parkeb tr. Eusebius 69 He shews the great In- 
veteracy of the Jews against the Christians. 1782 Paine 
Let. Abbe Rayttal (1791) 69 Where is the impossibility 
.. of England forming a fiiendship with France and Spain, 
and making it a national virtue to renounce for ever 
those prejudiced inveteracies it has been her custom to 
cherish? 1796 Nei.son 3 July in Nicolas Disj>. (184s) 11. 
201, I shall not fail to sow as much inveteiacy against the 
French as is possible. 1861 May Const, Hist. (1863) II. xvi. 
535 Afierce conflict arose between the Orangemen and defen- 
ders, . .which increased the inveteracy of the two parties. 

Inveterate (inve-ter^'l), a. \sb.) Also 6-7 -at. 
[ad. L. inveterdt-tis become old, of long standing, 
chronic, pa. pple. of inveierdre to render old, to 
give age to, f. in- (In- 2) -1- vet er are to make old.] 

1 . That has existed or continued for a long time ; 
of old standing ; aged. {Obs. or blended with 2.) 

1S97 A. M. tr. Gnillemean's Er. Chintrg. 41 b/i Take 
ashe.s which are burned of the inveterate sydes of a wyne- 
pipe, two pownde. 1399 — tr. Cabeltioucr's Bk. Physicke 
49/1 Those great Flyes which in the springe time of the 
yeare creepe out of inveterate walles. 1675 Evelyn Term 
(1776) 54 Rotten wood, .. especially that which is taken out 
of an Inveterate willow-tree, 1794 GiFroRD Baviad 217 
There meagre shrubs inveterate mountains grace. 

2 . Firmly established by long continuance ; long- 
established ; deep-rooted ; obstinate. (Now mostly 
of things evil.) 

1563 St. Andrews Kirk-sess. Reg. (i88g) 189 The dela- 
cionis gevyn in upon thain,.for huyrmongyn inveterat. 
1602 Fulbeckc Pandectes 21 The king being the lawful 
owner then, because hee had inueterate po.ssession in the 
pme. 1616 R. C. Times' IVhistle vi. 2508 This vice is so 
inveterate, Growne to so strong a custome. 1692 South 
12 Serm. (1697) I. 470 A Resistance, and an Extirpation 
of inveterate, .sinfull Habits. 1877 J. D. Chambers Dw. 
IVarskip 305 Thi.s abuse soon .. became inveterate in the 
Ferial Office. 1883 Sir C. Bowen xwLawRep. ii Q. Bench 
Div. 341 By inveterate practice among nio-,t of the com- 
mercial nations of Europe, bills of lading have long been 
diawn . . in sets of three or more. 

b. Of disease; Of long standing, chronic ; hence, 
deep-seated and resisting treatment. 

1541 R. Copland Gnydon’s Quest Chirnyg. 2 C iij b, The 
curacyon of inueterate vlceres. 1578 Lyte Dodoens v. 
Ixxviii. 646 Medicines against an old inueterate cough. 1663 
Cowley Perses ij- Ess., Ode Harvey (idfij) 13 We now thy 
patient Physick see, From all inveterate diseases free. 1798 
Malthus PopvL (1878) 226 The scurvy is in some places 
.. inveterate. 1823 J. Badcock Dom. Amuseiu. 186 The 
blisters . . become inveterate .sores. 

c. Of evil feelings, prejudices, and the like. 

1593 Shaks. Rick, II, I. i. 14 [He appeals the Duke] On 

some apparant danger seene in him, Aym’d at your High- 
nesse, no inueterate malice. 1682 Wood Life 3 May 
(O.H.S.) III. 14 He became an inveterate enimy to the 
court and prerogative. 1789 Belsham Ess, I. ix. 183, 

I have an inveterate dislike to improvements merely specu- 
lative and theoretical. 1840 Alison Hist. Europe (1850) 
VIII. lii. § 3. 292 His old and inveterate enemies. 1856 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. v. 38o_ _His relations with 
Francis. .were tho.se of inveterate hostility. 

d. Persistent, lasting, 

1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. iv._ i, The merit of these is 
the inveterate likeness — all stiff and awkward as the 
originals, and like nothing in human nature besides. 1864 
D. G. Mitchell .FeT/. Stories 6 Is St. Peter’s toe, of a truth, 
worn away with the inveterate kissings 7 

3 . Full of obstinate prejudice or hatred ; embit- 
tered, malignant j virulent, vulgari) 

1^28 Roy Rede Me (Arb.) Sg They were confederate, With 
antichiist so inveterate. 1563 WinJet Whs. (i8go) II. 54 
Sa indurat, sa inueterat, and of sa schamelis a forret. 1648 
Hunting of Fox 13 Which makes them, so inveterate 
against him. 1674 Essex Papers (Camden) I. 222 There is 
also another party \v“>' I am sure is inveterate towards me. 
1760-72 H. Brooke Fool of Qual. (1792) IL 84 He was 
informed, in terms the most aggravating and inveterate, of 
the whole course and history of Ned’s misbehaviour. i86i 
Dickens Gt. E.xpect. II. 264, I felt inveterate against him. 

4 . Settled or confirmed in habit, condition, or 
practice ; habitual, hardened, obstinate. 

1734 Fielding Univ. Gallant KAxt., Authors, whose works 
have been rejected at the theatres, are of all persons, they 
say, the nrost inveterate. 1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 6 
Being a veteran and inveterate sportsman. 1859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts i. He was an inveterate smoker. 

B. sb. One who is confirmed in some (evil) 
habit ; a confirmed or hardened offender. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 286 You can 
make these inveterates work by no other plan. 

Inveterate (inveder^it), V. Obs. or arch. [f. 
L. inveterat-, pph stem olinveterdre to render old ; 
or f. prec. adj.] trans. To render inveterate. 

1 . To make old ; to establish or confirm by age 
or long continuance ; to root or implant deeply ; 
to render chronic ; t also, to harden (the bowels) ; 
to render costive {pbsi). 

1574 Newton Health Mag 2 Although they [electuaries] 
doo purge, yet do they inveterate. 1623 Cockeram ii, To 
make Olde, Antiquate, Inueterate. a 1626 Bacon Hist. Gt. 
Brit, An ancient tacit expectation which had by tradition 
been infused and inveterated into men’s minds. 1749 Field- 
ing Grand Jury Charge Wks. 1784 X. 149 There are evils 
.. which have so inveterated themselves in the blood of 
the body politic. 183S Emerson Corr. w. Carlyle I. v. 48 
Love his Catholicism that at his age can relish the Sartor, 
horn and inveterated as he is in old books. 

2 . To render inveterate in enmity; to embitter. 

1656 J. Harrington Oceana (1700) 193 It inveterated the 

Bosoms of the Senat and the People each against other. 


Inve'tevatedji*//. a,. Obs. ov arch, [f. piec. 
-t- -edI.] Rendered or become inveterate; con- 
firmed by age or long continuance. 

*S97 Lowe Chiruig. (1634) 124 Not inveterated, hut 
lecent. 1597 A. M. Ir. Gnilleneean's Rr. Chirnrg. 29 b/i 
Anye inveterated payn in the occipitalle partes of the heade. 
1604 T. Weight Passions vi. 347 Mens soutes, by invetei- 
ated customes vsed to sensuall and beastly delights. 1670 
G. H. Hist. Cardinais i. ii. 55 An old and inveterated 
.Schism. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. i. 28 Temptations, 
which have all their force and prevalence from long custom 
and inveterated habit. 

Inve'terately, adv. [f. Invetebate a. + 
-LY ^.] In an inveterate manner ; in a manner 
confirmed by long existence or practice ; to a de- 
gree firmly fixed or ingrained ; virulently. 

164s Milton Teiracli. Wks. (1847) 188/2 How he could 
endure to let them slug and grow inveterately wicked. 
1700 Congreve Way of World ii. i, Mrs. Marw. You 
hate mankind? Mrs. Fain. Heaitily, inveterately. 1705 
Cibber Careless Husb. v. 64 Sir Charles has shewn himself 
so inveteiately my Enemy. 1858 Froude Hist. Eng. IV. 
xviii. 4 But a slight check upon habits inveterately lawless. 

Inve'terateiiess. [f. ns prec. + -ness.] The 
quality of being inveterate ; inveteiacy. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xii. 363 As time hath 
rend red him more perfect 111 the Art, so hath the iiiveterate- 
iiesse of his malice more leady in the execution. i66o 
Burney KepS. Aiiipov (1661) 28 The swellings of hatred and 
inveteratenesse. it 1704 Locke (J.), Neither the inveterate- 
iiess of tlie mischief, nor the prevalency of the fashion, shall 
be any excuse. 

t Ilive*ter ation. Obs. rare - '. [ad. L. in- 
veterdlion-evi, n, of action f. inveterM-e : see In- 
veterate and -ATION.] The action of rendering, 
or process of becoming, inveterate. 

it 1631 Donne _ Yiit'/yt. lvii._ 572_ He confesses the reason 
from whence this Inveteration in his Bones, and this In- 
cineration in his body proceeded. 1721 Bailey, luveiera- 
tion, a growing into Use by long Custom. 

t Inve'teratist. Obs. rare — *. [f. Inveterate 

a. -b -1ST.] One who professes inveterate attach- 
ment to old ways ; an opponent of reform, 

1715 M. Davies A then. Brit. I. Contents Yyivb, Re- 
form’d Catholicks persecuted by the Inveteratists, for read- 
ing and translating the Bible in the vulgar Tongues, 
t In'Ve’tered, a. Obs. rare ~ [f. F. inveteri 

(ad. L. inveterdt-us Inveterate a.) + -ed L] 
Grown old; = Inveterate a. i. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxii. 78 A grete oke tre antyque 
& in-uetered of many yeres among the giete stones harde 
strongely roted. 

tl'livex. Obs, rare—'^. [f. L. in- (In- 2) 4- 
stem of Convex.] = Concave. 

*688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 319/1 By means whereof 
any round body either with an Inve.x or Convex may be 
wiought. 

Hence Invexed (inve'kst), a. Her., concaved. 
1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald. I. Gloss, s. v., [Arched] 
only on one side, and bowed inward, it is called invexed, 
concaved, champained, or champohied. 

t Invey , V. Obs. rare [var. of Envay vi\ 
trans. To invade. 

1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. II. 249 Alexander de Medices. . 
was hee that first . . inveyed the seniory of Florence, 

. . usurping the name, title, and prerogative of duke. 

Invey, -veye, -veygh, obs. forms of Inveigh. 
t Invi’Ct, a. Obs. Also 5 invyct. [ad. L. 
invict-us, f. in- (In- 'a') -f victus, pa. pple. of vineSre 
to conquer. Cf. obs. F. invicte (Godef.).] Un- 
conquered ; never vanquished or subdued. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vii. 488 He by Knyghthode due Was 
lyberde [= leopard] inuyet. 1545 JessHExp. Dan. ii. Dij, 
With as invict a mind and manly an herte let us confesse 
thee worde of God. 1636 Brathwait Lives Rom. Einp. 
123 The most famous and invict Commanders. 1678 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles III. 79 An indissoluble chain of invict Reason. 

So t Invi cted, rr. Obs. =prec. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordou (1602) 203 The stout, 
iniiicted Macedonian Greeke. 1606 Vwcd Fa,„ie's Memor. 
B j b, A worthy whose sublime Inuicted spirit in most hard 
assayes. Still added reuerenl statues to liis daies. 

t Invicti'ssime, c. Obs. rare — K [a. obs. F. 
invictissime (Godef.), ad. L.. inviciissimns, superl. 
of invictus : see prec.] Most unconquered. 

1549 Cainpl. Scot, Ep. Queen 4 The vailjeant ande nobil 
rene inuictissime kyng of secilie. 

t Invi'Ctive, (t. Obs. rare. [f. L. invicl-us 
(see Invict) + -ive.] Invincible. 

*631 Trng. Hoffman (N.), My invictive braine Hath cast 
a glorious prospect of revenge. 1639 G. Daniel Ecclns. 
xxiv. 32 My Invictive Power Was in lerusalem. 

+ Invid, a. Obs. rare ~ °. [ad. L. invid-us en- 
vious.] ‘That hath envy, that spightetli or is 
malicious’ (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
f I’nvidency. Obs. rare'~'°. [ad. L, invideiiHa 
envy.] ‘ Enuie, repining ’ (Cockeram, 1623). 
Invidious (invi'dias), a. Also 8 erron. -nous, 
[ad. L. invidids-us (see -ous), f. invidia ill will, 
Envy.] 

1 . Of a charge, complaint, report, etc. ; Tending 
or fitted to excite odium, unpopularity, or ill feel- 
ing against some one. Now rare. 

1606 Holland Sueton. 58_Asinivs Pollio made a grie- 
vous and invidious complaint in the Senate house, of the 
fall that jEserninvs his nephew tooke. 1697 Dryden 
,Eneid xi. 518 He rose, and took th’ advantage of the times, 


To load young Turiius with invidious crimes. 175s \tille) 
An answer to an invidious Pamphlet eiitituled, A Bnef 
State of the Province of Pennsylvania. 1837 Gladstone 
Clean. (1879) VI. xvi. 56 The second is drawn from him by 
Ilie invidious question of the Pharisees. 

2. Of an action, duty, topic, etc. : Entailing 
odium or ill will upon the person performing, dis- 
charging, discussing, etc. ; giving offence to others. 

1701 Rowe Amb. Step-Moth. ii. i, 'Twete an invidious 
Task to enter into The Insolence, and othei Faults [etc.]. 
1708 Swift Sentim. Ch. Eng. Man Wks. 1755 II. i. 78 
A great deal hath been already said by other writeis upon 
this invidious and beaten subject; tberefoie I shall let it 
fall. 1803 Mackintosh Def. Peltier Wks. 1S46 III. 242 
The chaige which I have to defend is surrounded with 
the most invidious topics of discussion. 1846 Hawthorne 
Mosses II. viii. 148 {Earth's Holocaust) It would be invidious 
if not perilous to betray their awful seciets, 
b. Of a comparison or distinction ; Offensively 
discriminating. 

1709 Sacheverell Serin. 5 Nov. 23 Those Inviduou.s Dis- 
tiiictions that. .Distract. .Us. 1868 Rogers /’ o/. Econ. ix. 
(1876) 88 The laws against the combinations of labouiers 
. .were seen to be unjust and invidious. 1875 JowciT/'/rn'i) 
(ed. 2) III. ios_They are all alike, and he will have no in- 
vidious distinctions between them. 

3. Of a thing ; Fitted to excite ill feeling or envy 
against the possessor. 

(1 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840I I. 556 Amounting to an in- 
vidious and almost inciedible sum of one hiindied thousand 
pounds. *739 Robertson Hist. Scot. 11. Wks. 1813 I. gS 
Without the invidious name of protector, he succeeded to 
all the power and influence of which Somerset was deprived. 
1770 Burke Pres. Discont. Wks. 1842 I. 128 His revenue. . 
was ample without being invidious. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. vi. II. 71 Catharine saw all the peril of such a step, 
and declined the invidious honor. 

4. That looks with an evil eye ; envious, grudg- 
ing, jealous. Now rare. 

1668 Wilkins Real_ Char. ii. ix. 232 Envy, Spite-full, in- 
vidious, giudge,_ repine, malign. 1711 Puckle Club ig 
He [the Splenetic Detractor] had Ever an invidious eye 
upon the Clergy, and Men Eminent for viitue. 1734 tr. 
Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. 359 Some malignant inviclious 
god, who looks upon men witha jealous eye. 1829 Lanuou 
/mag. Conv. Wks. 1846 1. 469/2 'Thou, Plato, who hast cause 
to be invidious of not many, ait of nearly all. 

f 5. Viewed with ill will or dislike; odious io a 
person. Obs. rare. 

1710 Steele Tatter Ido. 233 P 2 Joseph, a beloved Child 
of Israel, became invidious to his elder Biethien. 1713-20 
Pope Iliad 1. 102 , 1 must speak what wisdom would conceal, 
And tiiuhs, invidious to the great, reveal. 

Invidiously (invi-clissli), adv. [f. prec. -i- 
-LY 2,] In an invidious manner (in various senses 
of the adj.), 

1665 Glanvill Def, Pain Dogm. 84 That [he] dealt so 
invidiously with the philosophers. 1779-81 Johnson L. P., 
Blackinore''R'x.5. III. 186 Blackmoie ..was in timeneglected 
as a physician; his practice, which was once invidiously 
great, forsook him. 1789 P. Smyth tr. Aldrich's Archit, 
tiSiSj 19 Vitruvius, of whom he appears to have been a little 
invidiously enniloiis. 1841 Tsemeu Parables, Prodigal Son 
(i86o) 415 Then he invidiously compares the father’s conduct 
to his brother. 

Invidiousness (invi-diasnes). [f. as prec. -t- 
-NESS.] The quality of being invidious ; unpopu- 
larity, odium ; offensiveness of discrimination. 

1690 South Serm. (1737'! II. vii, 243 Pythagoras was the 
first who abated of the invidiousness of the name, and from 
a-otfibs, brought it down to (/uAco-oitof. 1773 Johnson Jouru. 
West. 1 st,, Ulinish, The offence has not the invidiousness 
of singularity. 18S1 W. H. Smith in Daily Tel, ig Mar., If 
there liad been a larger list to select from there would not 
have been that painful feeling of invidiousness. 

Inviduous, erron. form of Invidious a. 

Invie, var. of Invy, envy. 

Invi(e)orri, ohs. form of Environ v. 
t Invier, obs. Sc. var. Enviee, one who envies. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 299 Sum invieiis 
of his vertue and honour. Ibid. vni. 69 Noble men..ar be 
iiivieris persewit. 

Invrer, v., var. of Enviee Ohs., to environ. 

1396 /// Dj b, Vnnatui all beseege, woe me vii- 

liappie, To haue_escapt the danger of my foes, And to be 
ten times worse inuier’d by fi lends. 

Invigilance (invi'd^ilans). rare. [f. L. type 
^invigildntia, f. in- (In- 3) -t- Vigilance : 

cf. obs. F. invigilance (Montaigne, l6th c.). It. 
invigilanza (Florio, 1611).] =next. 

1828 in Webster. 

luvigilancy (invi’dgilansi). rare. [f. as prec. : 
see -ancy.] Absence of vigilance or watchfulness. 

1611 Cotgr., Invigilance, iiiuigilancie, sleepinesse..lacke 
of waking. 1626 W. Sclater E.xp, 2 TJtess. (1629) 232 
Blame thine owne inuigilancy. 1667 Duchess of New- 
castle Life Dk. ofN.f888) 1 . 40 Which must necessarily 
he imputed to their invigilancy and carelessness. 1706 
Phillips, /w/giVrwcy, want of Watchfulness, or Care. 

t Ilivi'gilant, Obs. rare'~°. \fA..'L..invigi- 
Idnt-em, pr. pple. of invigilare to be on the watch : 
see Invigilate.] Watchful, alert, vigilant. 

1370 Levins Maiiip. 26/7 Inuigilant, innigilans, solers, 

t Invi-gilaut, a.'i- Obs. rare-^. [f. In-B -p 
Vigilant : cf. It. invigilante ‘ vnuigilant, vnwalch- 
full ’ (Florio).] Not vigilant, unwatchfnl. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixxi. 311 When we aie in- 
vigilant, and careless of our selves. 

Invigilate (invi'dgil^h), V. [f, ppl. stem of 
L. invigilare to watch over, f. in- (In- 2) 4 vigildre 
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to vvatcn. Cf. It. invigilare 'watchfullie to stiidie 
or lake paiues ’ (Florio, 1598).] 

1 . in(r. To keep watch ; to watch carefully. Now 
spec. To watch over students at examination. 

1SS3 T' 'VViLSqN_ Rhet. (1567) 83 b, I obtesUiLe your 
deniencie, to inuigilate thus muche for me. 1651 ti. Life 
Patkey ^ Sarpi (1676) 86 Princes ought to invigilate to 
the maintenance and conseivation of Religion. 1668 H. 
Moan Div. Dial. n. x. (1713I 117 That invisible Power that 
invigilates over all things. 1721 Bvilcy, hmigilate, to 
watch diligently. 1881 F. Madan in Letter., I have myself 
invigilated within the last year. 

f 2 . t?-ans. To arouse ; to make watchful (in 
quot. 1627 adsoL). Obs. rare. [Cf. It. invigilare, 
to make vigilant (Florio, 1611).] 

1627 Feltiiam Resolves 11. [i.] .vv. (1628) 65 If wee saw 
Diuinitie acted, the gestuie and vaiietie would as much in- 
vigilate. But it is too high to bee personated by Huinanitie. 
16.. Stai'TORD yust Apol, in Feni. Glory p. Ixxxvu, 

Whatsoever invigilates the eye, leaves a stronger impression 
in the Soule, then that wUi onely plerceth the Eaie. 

Hence Invi’gilating' vbl. sb. and ppl. a. ; also 
luvi'gilator, one who watches over students at 
examination. 

i88z Ox/, Univ. Caz. XII. 239 The architect may see his 
ivay to fixing .some of the Vicechancellor's and Pioctors’ 
seats at present in the Old Schools to serve as further 
invigilating stations in these thiee rooms. 1892 O.xf. Mag. 
23 Mar. 273/1 In the Schools. .Where’s my table? alphabet 
all out of Older here, apparently. Must ask invigilator. 
1894 [A. D. Gooi.cv] Aspects Mod. O.vp. 72 A caricature of 
the ‘invigilating’ examiner. 

Invigilation (invid^ilFijan). [n. of action 
from Invigilate,] The action of keeping watch, 
esp. over students at examination. 

1881 O.xf. Univ. Gaz. 17 May {Calendar'i, Voting on 
Statute respecting Iiiyigilation in School of Natural Science, 
1890 in Ordin. Univ. Camb. (1892) 18 One of the Pro- 
Proctors and two of the Examiners shall be present for the 
purpose of invigilation during every part of the Examina- 
tions, 1898 Sat. Rev. 24 Dec. 854 [Mary Stuart] transferred 
fiom the mild custody of Shrewsbuiy to the severe invigila- 
tion of Arayas Paulet. 

Zn.'vig'Orailt (invi'gdrant), sh. [f. as next : see 
-ANT 1 : cf. obs. F. iiivigorant invigorating.] Some- 
thing that invigorates; an invigorating chink or 
medicine, a tonic. 

1822-34 Goofs Study Med, (ed. 4) I. 333 The chalybeate 
.springs .. form the beat mineral invigoraiit to which we can 
have recourse. 1893 Columbus ( 0 .) Disp. 16 Nov. 11/4 A 
stimulant of nerves and brain and an invigorant of blood 
and muscles. 

Invigorate (invi-gortt), ppl. a. rare. [f. L. 
type *iiivigdrat-us, pa. pple. of *invigdrdre : see 
next.] Filled with vigour ; invigorated. 

1720 Welton Suffer, Sou of God 11 , xxiii. 625 In loving 
thee, I am Invigoiate. 1793 Southey footi of Arc viii. 134 
The soldiers from the earth Arise invigorate. 

Invigorate (invi-gorfiit), v. [f. L. type '^in- 
vigSrdre (peril, in mod.L.) =F. envigorer (i 5-1 6th 
c.) : see -ate 3 7.] 

1 . trans. To impart vigour to; to render vigorous; 
to fill with life and energy; to strengthen, animate. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, Ep, ir. ii. 59 This polarity 
from refrigeration upon extremity and in defect of a Load- 
stone might seive to invigorate and touch a needle any 
where. 1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals nt. i, 242 To the end 
that this Decree might he invigorated, and in force, a 1691 
Siu D, North in North Lives (1826) II, 338 The spring is 
invigorated by clockwork underneath. 1788 Giddon Decl. 
^ P'. Ivi. (1869) Ilk 358 Their minds and bodies were invi- 
gorated by exercise. 1798 Washington Lett. Writ. 1893 
XIV. 38 To countenance and invigorate opposition. 1884 
W. S. Lilly in Contewp, Rev. Feh. 26a The Church poured 
into the nations crushed and degiaded by impeiialism, a 
new virility, freeing and invigorating the human faculties. 

_ absol. 1847 A. Bennie Disc. xi. 193 There is bread to 
invigorate and wine to revive. 

2 . i 7 Ur. To become vigorous, rare. 

1759 Sabah Fielding Ctess Delhuyn 1. 147 The Body, by 
being, .pi operly exercised, grows and invigorates. 

Hence Invi-gorated ppl. a. 

1646 Sir r. Browne Pseud. Ep, ii, iii. 76 Needles . . doe 
not attract, but avoyd each other . . when their invigorated 
extreams approach unto one another. 1834 H. H. Wilson 
tr. Rig-veda II. 53 Everyday, .receive invigorated energy ! 

^ luyi-gorating, ppl. a. [f. prec. vb. + -ing ^.] 
That invigorates ; that imparts vigour or energy, 

1694 F. Bragce Disc. Parables ii, 38 The invigorating 
venue of His precious ^Blood. 1703 Stanhope Paraphr. II. 
311 That enlivening and invigorating Principle. 1843 
Stocquelur Handbk. Brit. India (1834) 260 Their climate 
. . being quite as salubrious and invigorating. 

Hence Invi-goratingly adv., so as to invigorate. 

1874 Daily News 13 Feb. 5/3 After its first plunge into a 
period of mvigoratingly cold weather, 

luvigoration (invigor^hjan). [n. of action 
from Invigobate &.] The action of invigorating 
or fact of being invigorated. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient, xiv. 150 That the inferiour 
life should have its turn of invigouration. 1678 Norris 
Coll. Misc. (1699) 23s In the veiy Height of Activity and 
Inyigoration, 1837 H. H. AVilson tr. Rig-veda HI. 19, I 
o^r to _thee.. an oblation, .for thy speed and invigoration. 

Invigorative (invi’gorftiv), a. [f. as Inviqob- 
ATE V. -i- -IVE,] That tends to invigorate ; in- 
vigorating. Hence Invi-goratively adv. 

. 1838 Bushnell Serrn. New Life 374 God will co-work 
invigoratively, correctively and directively in all the good 
struggles of believing souls. j86o 1 . Taylor Ultimate 


Civiliz, 25 This reciprocity, this invigorative intcractioii, is 
felt, and is recognized on all hands. 

Invigorator (invi-gorfiTo-i). £agent-n. fiom In- 
viuoBATE w.] One who or that which invigoiates. 

c 1842 Lance Cottage Farmer 16 In China, so careful are 
they of all sorts of in vigorators to vegetation. -Age, Papers 
Ohio Ch. Hist. Soc. V. 8 It was not considered possible to 
raise a house without this invigoiator [whisky], 

Invigour (invrgai), w. Also 7 en-. [In form 
envigoiir, a. OF. etivigorer, -oiirer (i5-i6th c. in 
Godef.), f. en- (In-^) -h vigiieur •, snbseq. 

conformed to a L. type ^invigdrdre.'\ trans. To 
inspire with vigour; to invigorate. 

1611 Florio, Vigordre, . . to enuigoi or giue vigor, .viito. 
1613 M. Ridlev Magn. Bodies 30 To comfort, and invigor 
all those goodly creatures. 1649 G. Daniel 'I'rinarcli., 
Hot. /F] cxclii, One Active Veiiie, t’ envigoui all y'- blood. 
1791 CowPCR Iliad X. 573 Then blue-eyed Pallas with fresh 
force Invigout ’d Diomede. 1899 T. S. Moore Vinedresser 7 
Press on, and shoulder up thy lagging clouds I Invigour me 1 

tInviTe, V. Obs. rare—'-, [f. VlLE a. : 

cf. It. inviiire ‘to vilifie, to embase ’ (FTorio, 1598).] 
trans. To render vile ; to debase. 

IS99 Daniel Musoph. eix, It did so much invile the 
estimate Of th’ open’d and invulgar’d mysteries, 

tllivrllage, v. Obs. rare — ', [f. In- 2 3 . Vil- 
lage.] trans. To make or reduce into a village. 

_ 1613-16 W. Browne AVyA Past. i. ii. There.. Lies buried 
in his dust some ancient Towne ; Who now invillaged, 
there's onely seene In his vaste mines what his state had 
beene. 

f IiTvi'lup, v. Obs. rare. [ad. It. inviluppare 
‘to tuine, enwrap, entangle’, etc. (Florio, 1598): 
see Envelop.] Hans. To wind, twine, coil. 

1592 R. _D. Hypncrotomachia 77 Their tresses .. turned 
.about their heads in an excellent manner, inuiluped [printed 
imtiluxed], and bound iippe together. 

Invinate (invai-n^t, imvin^'l), ppl. a. [ad. med. 
L. invindt-ns, pa. pple. of invtndre : see next.] 
Embodied or included in wine. 

1330 Cranmer Defence 33b, The gieate absurditie. whiche 
they speake vppon, that is to saye, that Christe shoulde be 
Impanate and Inuinate. 1835 Pusev Doctr. Real Presence 
Note A. 3 Guitmundus . . says . . That Christ should be in- 
vinate, . .no ground reqiiireth, nor did Prophets foretel, nor 
Christ shew. 

t Invinate, y. Ohs. rare- \ [f. ppl. stem of 
L. invlndre, f. in- (In- 2) 4. vlntun wine.] trans. 
To embody or enclose in wine : see next. 

1379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 257 He [Christ] is neither 
impanated, nor inuinated, nor inaccidentated, that is not 
ioyned to any of them in a personall union. 

Invination (invinei-J^n). [n. of action from 
satAlL. invlndre see prec.] In Eucharistic theory: 
A local presence or inclusion of the blood of Christ 
in the wine after consecration ; one of the modifica- 
tions of the doctrine of the real presence. 

1742 tr. Bossuet's Variat. Prot, Ch. (1829) I. 50 Osiander 
was left to defend alone his impanation and invination. 1833 
Pusey Doctr. Real Presence Note A. 5 What those to whom 
he imputes ‘ impanation ’ and ‘ invination ’ really held, was 
that the Body and Blood of Christ was present ‘ under the 
form of bread and wine these ‘ remaining in their natural 
substances 

t Itivi’need, ppl. a. Obs. [f. In- 3 -1- L. vinc-he 
to conquer + -ED 1, after L. itivictus ; cf, convinced 
= L. ccnvictus, etc.] Unconqttered. 

1609 Heywood Brit. Troy xiii. ciii. Where’s the invinced 
Troyius to bestow His puLss,T.nt stroakes before Prince 
Hector bleed? 1633 — Hierarch, i. 18 For an inuinc’d 
shield Holinesse he hath. 

Invincibility (invinslbi-liti). [f. next -i- -ity.] 
The quality or condition of being invincible ; 
incapability of being conquered or overcome ; 
unconquerableness. 

a 1677 Barrow Wks. (1687) I- Serm. vi. 76 Thus Omni- 
potence may be mastered, and a happy victory may be 
galled over Invincibility it self. 1728 Morgan A Igiers I. iii. 
70 These Kabeyls value themselves excessively upon tiieir 
Antiquity, Purity of Blood, and Invincibility. i8iz L. 
Hunt in Examiner 7 Dec. 770/2 Your Lordship’s invinci- 
bility to temptation. 1872 Liddon Elem. Relig. ii. 71 In a 
good man, belief in God results from belief in the invinci- 
bility of good. 

Invincible (invi'nsib’l), a. {sb.) Also 6 in- 
yinceable, -sible, Sc. -sable, inwynciabill, 7 
imyintiable. [a. F. tnvittcible, ad. L. invinci- 
bihs, f. tn- (In- 3 ) -1- vincibilis conquerable, f. vin- 
cere to conquer.] 

1 . That cannot be vanquished, overcome, or sub- 
dued; unconquerable, a. Of combatants, for- 
tresses, etc. Inviticible Armada ; see Akmada 3. 

Troytas^gi IIL xxii. (MS. Digby 232) 
It. DO b/2 Of knyhthod ground of strengjre hardynesse pe 
verray stook, and perto invyncyble. 1490 Caxton Eneydos 
viii. 36 As longe as cartage sholde abyde inuyncyble. *300- 
20 Dunbar Poems Ixxxvi. 22 Our wicht invinsable Sampson 
sprang the fra. 1363 in Strjipe Ann. Ref. 1 . xxxiv. 344 
lakmg up arraes against the invinceable God and Christ. 
1378 ’i. N. tr. Cotiq, W. India Thinking the Christians 
to be invinsible. 1617 Moryson Iti/i. u. 8 The Spanish . . 
mvincible Navy, sent to invade England, in the yeere 1588, 
being dispersed, and proving nothing lesse then invincible. 
1679 Seasott. Adv. Protest. 6 She found out a way to batter 
these invincible Bulwarks. 1734 tr. RollMs Anc. Hist. 
(1:827) yl. XV. xvi. 263 Who was invincible by the rest of 
the world. .1781 Cowfeb Expost. 569 'When presumptuous 
Spam Baptized her fleet invincible in vain. 1832 Macaulay 
Ai mada 3 When that great fleet invincible against her bore 


in vain The richest spoils of Mexico, the .stoutest hearts of 
Spain. 1838 Pblscoit Ferd. i)- Is. (1846) I. x. 420 They 
deemed themselves iinincible by any force which the 
Moslems could bring against them. 1894 J. K. Laughton 
Span. Armada Introd. 29 The name ‘ Invincible’, so com- 
monly given to this fleet, was not olficial . . By all the contem- 
porary chronicleis the fleet is spoken of as the Grand Fleet. 

b. transf. and fig. {a) of persons in spiritual or 
mental warfare, argument, etc. ; {b) of material or 
immaterial things, obstacles, habits, conditions, 
attributes, arguments, etc. : That cannot be over- 
come, unsnrmountable, insuperable. 

1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 72 Thys vyse was to her 
inuyncyble by cause of her imperfeccyou. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. tW. de 'W. 1531) 241 The inuincible charite, the vn- 
supcrable loue and goodnes of god. 1548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VII 33 An invincible reason and an argument infal- 
lible. _ is6o _Daus tr. .Ileidanc's Comm. 2 Whether Luther 
be so invincible that he can not be confuted or vanquished. 
1377 tr. Btillingcr's Decades (1592) 460 The iudgement of 
Paule in this matter remaineth iii me and inuincible. 1613 G. 
.Sanuys Trav. 146 Jewes. .subject to all wrongs and contume- 
lies, which they support with an invincible patience. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe 1. xvi, I had an invincible Impression upon 
my Thoughts, that my Deliverance was at Hand. 1811 
Pinkerton Petrol. II. 72 A distance surely not invincible 
for sledges or other conveyances. 1871 L. Steitien Playgr. 
Europe x. (1894I 244, I have suffered from an invincible 
love of short cuts. 

c. I 7 tvincible ignorance [Schol.L. ignorantia 
invincibilis (Thomas Aquinas Sutnnia Theol. Ixxvi. 
§ 2)] : an ignorance the means of overcoming or 
removing which are not possessed by the ignorant 
person himself. 

i6p J. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 How faire better weie 
it with vs, to haue been heathen or infidels, and neuer liaue 
heard of lesus Christ, that our ignorance had beene simple 
and invincible. 1633 . Fuller Ch. Hist. r. iii. {j 2 Dark 
Corners . . where Prophaneness lives quietly with invincible 
Ignorance. 1699 Burnet 39 Art. viii. (1700) 107 God only 
knows . . how far our Ignorance is affected or invincible. 
1721 St. German's Doctor 15- Stud. 603 Ignorance of the 
Law (though it be invincible) doth not excuse. 1885 Cath. 
Diet. _(ed. 3) 424/2 With regard to the guilt of sins ignorantly 
committed, invincible ignorance altogether excuses from sin. 

1 2 . That cannot be ‘ beaten ’ or excelled ; un- 
surpassable. Obs. 

1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. xLiii. (Percy Soc.) 2ti His most 
hie actes so moche invyncible. 1617 Morvson lint. 1, 73 
Titus Livy of Paduva . . by whose penne truely invincible, 
the .Acts of the invincible Roman people .should be written. 
Ilnd._ HI. 86 Gei mans, .practising night and day the faculty 
of drinking, become strong and invincible professors therein. 

3 . Of or pertaining to the Invincibles : see B. b. 

1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet, 

^ Catachr., or error for invisible. 

iS97.Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, lu. 11.337 Hewas so foiloine, that 
his Dimensions (to any thicke sight) were inuincible [altered 
by Rovje to invisible]. 

B. sb. One who is invincible. 

1640 tr. Verdere's Romani of Rom. ni. 183 Desiring to 
appeare invincibles, they made no shew of discontent. 1813 
Southey in Q, Rev. Xlll. 236 The reputation of his armies 
was wounded, the invincibles had been pul to shame. 

b. A member of an Irish assassination society so 
called, developed from the Fenians about 1881-S2. 

1883 Illustr. Land. News 24 Feb, 186/3 The Irish Invin- 
cibles — the ‘ Assassination Ciicle ’ — oiganksed by one Walsh 
fiom the North of England, was formed to ‘ make history ’ 
by the ‘removal of lyyants ’. Ibid. 193/2 Carey, .says that 
he was one of the ‘Directory/ of an association called ‘the 
Irish Invincibles’ organized in November 1881. 1887 DitA 

Nat. Blog. IX, 72/2 The object of the Invincibles was ‘ to 
remove all tyrants from the country’, and several attempts, 
but without success, were made to assassinate Earl Cowper 
and Mr. W. E, Forster. 

In.'vinci'bleiiess (invimsib’lnes). [f. prec. + 
-ness.] The quality of being invincible ; invincibility. 

a 1617 Bayne Lect. (1634) 123 The invinciblenesse of our 
evils. 1624 Gee Foot out of Snare 18 More regarding the 
weaknes of men, than the invinciblenesse of Truth, a 1660 
Hammond Wks. I. 303 (R.), I hope the invincibleness of 
their ignorance would [etc.]. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. i. 

V. 18 The invincibleness of general Custom, .against which 
(for the most parti men strive in vain. 

Invi’ncibleship. notzee-wd. [See -ship.] 
Used as a mock title for one said to be invincible. 

1721 Cibber Lady's last Stake i, So I e’en made her 
Invinclhleship a low Bow. 

Invincibly (invimsibli), adv. [f. as prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an invincible manner ; unconquerably. 

Invincibly ignorant', see Invincible i c. 

1342-3 Brinklow Lament. 17 b, He .. hath writen invyn- 
cibly in this matter. 1642 Fuller Holy c^- Prof. St. ii. xvi. 
Ill Those that are invincibly dull and negligent. _ 1634 
Bramiull fust Vind. vi. (1661) 157 We grant, .salvation to 
such Protestants as are invincibly ignorant of their errours. 
170S_ C. PuRHHALL Mcck. Macrocosiu 16 Which proves in- 
vincibly that there is_a God. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab iii, 153 
He who leads Invincibly a life of resolute good. 1885 Cath. 
Diet. (ed. 3I 42^/1 Censures are not incurred by those who 
are invincibly ignorant of their existence. 

Inviolability (invai^olabi-Hli). [f. next + 
-ITY : corresp. to F'. inviolabiUii (Cotgr. 1611), 
lale L. invioldbilitdsl] The quality or fact ol 
being inviolable. 

1793 Bp. Horsley Serm. 30 fan. 21 Our Constitution . . 
unites the most perfect security of the Subject's Liberty, with 
the most absolute inviolability of the sacred person of the 
Sovereign. 1819 J. Marshall Const. Opin. (1839' 133 Tha 
principle was the inviolability of contracts. 1828 D’Israeli 
Chas. 1 , 11 . V. to6 The main point in the ‘ Petition of Right ’ 
was the inviolability of the personal freedom of the subject- 
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Inviolable (invai'olab’l'j, a. [ad. L. inviold- I 
bil-is (f. in- (In- y) + violdbilis, f. violdre to do 
violence to, Violate), or a. F. inviolable (i 4 lh c.).] 

1. Not to be violated; not liable or allowed to 
suffer violence ; to be kept sacredly free from pro- 
fanation, infraction, or assault. 

a. Of laws, treaties, institutions, customs, prin- 
ciples, sacred or cherished feelings, etc. 

153Z iloRE Con/ut. Tindale Wks. 527/2 'I'he churche is . . 
the pyller of trouth for the inuiolable suretie of doctrine. 
1555 \V. Watruman Faydlc Facions n.iii. 131 Not at all ad- 
ventures, and without 1 ule, hut by an inuiolable lawe of God. 
i68z N omis JdierocFs 41 So will our piety toward.s God, and 
the measures of Justice be kept inviolable. 1783 Watson 
Philip ///(i 839)225 Maintaining the most inviolable secrecy. 
1791 Covvi’ER Iliad II. 926 Styx is the inviolable oath. 1841 
Jaml-S Brigand xxi.x. My word is said, and it shall be in- 
violable. 1849 M \CAur.AY //fir. vi. II. 135 He ought 

to have determined that the existing settlement of landed 
property .should be inviolable. 

b. Of persons, places, and things material. 

1378 T. N. tr. Conq. IP. India 159 You are persons In- 
violable, and messengeis of a prince. 1674 Owen Holy 
Spirit (1693I 80 Things precious are sealed up, that they 
may be kept safe and inviolable. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxii. 
372 Jove’s int'iolable altar. 1849 Grote Greece^ ii. Ixxiii. 
(1862) VI. 396 The Spartan king was not legally inviolable. 
He might be, and occasionally was, airested, tried, and 
punished for misbehaviour in the discharge of his functions. 
1863 Mrs. Olipiiant Salem Ch, I. xiii. 211 Safe, .in a humble 
inviolable English home. 

1 2. That cannot be violated ; that does not yield 
to force or violence ; incapable of being broken, 
forced, or injured. Obs. 

1330 Palsgr. 316/2 Invyolable nat able to be broken, in- 
uiolable. 1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. t. 20 Those things 
that the Prophet hath ioined with an inuiolable knot. 1607 
E. Gkimsione tr. Gonlnrt's Mem. Hist. 278 He never sturd 
one iot, but remained firme and inviolable, as_ if he had 
beene planted there. 1614 Lodge Seneca 95 Neither there- 
fore can the fire burne lesse, if it light upon a matter in- 
violable by fire. 1667 Mii.ton P. L. vi. 398 TIT inviolable 
Saints In Cubic Phalan.x firm advanc't entire. lyipWATEii- 
i AND Vind. Christ's iQ/z'.xxiii. (1720)364 Tertullian intimates 
the strict and inviolable Harmony of the three Persons. 

Znvrolableness. Now rare. [f. prec. + 
-NJESS.] The quality of beinginviolable;inviokbility. 

i6ir CoTGR., InviolabletS, inuiolablenesse. 1648 J. Good- 
win Right (J Might 31 That which gives p kinde of sacred 
iiiviolabletiesse unto the rights and priviledges of Parlia- 
ment. 1738 Warburton Div, Legat.l, 167 The Inviolable- 
ness of that Secrecy. 

Inviolably (invar^labll), adv. [f. as prec. + 

In an inviolable manner; in a way re- 
verently free from violation, profanation, or in- 
fringement ; sacredly. 

1333 Act 27 Hen. PHI, c. 26 § 21 All suche Lawes. .shalbe 
forever inviolably observed. _ 1617 Moryson // zk. 11.48 He 
kept his word in publike affaires inviolably. 1673 Penn Eng. 
Pres. Interest ii What I possess is inviolably mine own. 
1788 Priestley^ Lect. Hist. v. liii. 414 The liberty of the 
whole people is inviolably established. 1874 Motley Barne- 
veld I. iv. 201 Keep the secret inviolably. 

Inviolacy (invar ^’lasi). [f. next ; see -acy.] 
The condition of being inviolate ; inviolateness. 

1846 Worcester cites Bulwer. 1832 Frasers Mag. 
XLVI. 224 The inviolacy of that supreme consolation of 
our creed. 1861 G. Meredith Evcin Harrington I. viii. 
133 The old gentleman, whose inviolacy was thus rudely 
assailed, sat staring at the intruder. 1867 Fortn. Rev. July' 
118 'The Treaty has done nothing to preserve the inviolacy 
of the Luxembourg territory. 

Inviolate (invai'd'l/t), a. [ad. L. invioldl-ns 
unhurt, f. in- (In- 3) -(- violdtus, pa. pple. of violdre 
to Violate. Cf. obs. F. invioU (Godef. Compl.')l\ 
Not violated; free from violation; unhurt, unin- 
jured, unbroken; unprofaned, unmarred; intact. 

a. Of laws, compacts, principles, institutions, 
sacred or moral qualities. 

1412-20 Lydg. Citron. Troy i. vi. (isss) D vb/2 With herte 
unfayned and fayth inuyolate. 1494 Fabyan Citron, vii. 340 
That the amyte atwene‘y“ .ii. realmys . . may be kepte in- 
uyolet. c 1386 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxviii. v, They did 
not hold inviolate The league of God. 1646 P. Bulkeley 
Gospel Covt. V. 370 Though, .man failed in his duty, yet the 
covenant on God’s part remaines inviolate. 1734 Boling- 
broke Ze/. toStuift 27 June, To see such a thing as sincere 
cordial friendship subsist inviolate. 1840 Mill Diss. .y Disc, 
(187s) 1. 431 The existing institutions. . were to be preserved 
inviolate. 

b. Of persons, places, sacred things, etc. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ.p6^6 And in hir dene 
virginal cstat Restored he pis mayde inuiolat. c 1430 Mirottr 
Saluacioun 4882 To whame inviolat childid thi maydenes 
mylk was fedyng. 1613 Crooke Body^ of Man 376 The 
heat of the right must , . be in time extinguished, the heat 
of the left remaining inviolate. 1744 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Let to IVortley Montagu 6 May, Fearing that my letter 
will not come inviolate to your hands. 1848 Mrs. Jameson 
Sacr. <5- Leg. Art (1S50) 347 Clenient VIII ordered that the 
lelics .should remain untouched, inviolate. 

f o. Of a peison : Of unbroken faith. Obs. 

1393 Drayton Z/m 713 Though Heaven and Earth, prove 
both to me untiue, Yet still I am inviolate to You. 

f Inviolate, Obs. rare. [f. In- + Violate.] 
trans. To violate. 

1369. Sir J. Hawkins in Hawkins' Voyages (Hakluyt Soc.) 
76 That none of either part should . . inuiolate the peace 
vpon paine of death. 1603 Dr.ayton Bar. IPars 11. xvi, 
Canst thou (vnkinde !) Inuiolate that band ? 1681 Bond. Gaz. 
No. 1638/6 Laws, Liberties, Properties . .which had been ., 
insolently inviolated, desperately invaded. 


luviolated (invoi-okHed), a. [f. In- 3 + Vio- 
lated.] Unviolated, inviolate. 

1548 Hall Chron., Hot. IP 28 To kepe your promise 
siiicerly inviolated and faithfully obseived. 1610 Br. Carll- 
lON furisd. 130 Bishops, who before, .held their Allegeance 
inuiolated to their Soueiaignes. 1749 Johnson Irene v. ii, 
When purity. .Play’d fearless in th' inviolated shades. 1853 
Trench Proverbs 87 The safety of this oui beloved land, 
and . . the inviolated honour of its shores. 

Inviolately (inv3i-<?kili), adv. [f. Inviolate 

a. -t- -LY ^.] In an inviolate manner. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 342 That theyr lybertyes shulde 
be hoolye and inuyolatlye pre.seruyd. 1348 Hall Chron,, 
Hen. Pill 169 b, Whiche Articles he promised .. inviolatly 
to observe and kepe. 1603 Knolles Hist. Turks (1621) 
1183 That religion .. should inviolately be kept. aiqi6 
South Serm, X. vi. (R.), All other things . . remaining in- 
violately the same undei both covenants. 1807 Coleridge 
in Cottle Early Recoil. (1837) II. q 8 All the disciples of 
Christ . . are inviolately united to him. 

Ilivi’olateness. [f. as prec. 4 -ness.] The 
quality of being inviolate. 

i860 Guardian No. 772. 829/1 She proclaims the inviolate- 
ness of Rome. 187* Daily Hews 11 Mai., To buy his 
withdrawal, and secure the inviolateness of tlie land. 

t I’HVioUS, ei. Obs. [f. L. invi-us (f. in-. In- 3 
4 via way) 4 -ous.] Having no roads or ways; 
pathless, trackless. 

1622 Peach.am Compl. Gent. xvii. 180 Sei tori us .. could 
leap broken and unpasseable Rockes and like in vious places. 
1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 386 If nothing can oppugn Love, 
And Virtue invious ways can prove. 1681 H. RIore Exp. 
Dan. 1. 8 Invious and inaccessible Rocks. 

Hence f Imviousness. 

1710 R. Ward Life H. More 15 'Azropi'a, Inviousness and 
Emptiness. 

fl’nvious, -e, -vyous, -e, obs. noith. and Sc. 
var. of Envious. So f Imviously adv. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 263/2 Invyouse, invidtts. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 197/1 Invyous, emulits. 1568 Dunbar's Poems xxiii. 
heading. Be inirry and glaid..For that suffisis to auger the 
invyous. 1370 Levins Manip. 227/17 Inuiouse, inuidiosus. 
1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. xi. 462 The 
hteretikis, quha before Jnuiouslie . . teached had [etc.]. 

t In'vi'per, v. Obs. rare. Also 6 en-. [ad. It. 
inviper are, f. in- (In- 4 vipera Vipee.] trans. 'I'o 
make like a viper, lo fill with a viper’s nature. 

1398 Florio, Piperdre, to enuenim, to enuiper. 1630 
Howell Giraffi's^ Rev. Naples i. 27 Being inviper’d as it 
were with blood in their eyes. 

So f Invi'perate &. Obs. rare~'^. [-ate 3.] 

1672-3 Marvell Reh. Transp. 11. Wks. 1776 II. 434 You 
.. infuriate and inviperate the nation against peaceable 
Dissenters. 

Invi’rile, a. [In- 3.] Unmanly, effeminate. 

1869 Lowell Cathedral 292 Ovid in Pontus, puling for 
his Rome Of men invirile and disnatured dames. 

t Inviri’lity. Obs. [In- 3.] Effeminacy. 

i6z8 Prynne Love-lockes 48 It sauours of Effeminacie, 
and womanish inuirilitie. i633_ — xst Ft. Hisirio-m. v. 
iii. 171 The invirility ofNero.Heliogahalus, or .Sardanapalus. 

Inviron(e, -oun, obs. forms of Environ. 
Invi'rtuate, 'V- rare. Also 7 invertuate. 
[f. as next 4 -ATE 3.] trans. a. To make virtuous. 

b. To endow with virtue or power. 

1641 Ld. Digby Sp. Trienu. Pari, in Rushw. Hist, Coll. 
HI. (1692) I. 149 Wheie is the Legislative Authority ? . . In 
the King circled in, and invertuated by bis Parliament. 
1650 J. Jones 'pudges Judged 112 Law it self, .invirtuateth, 
dignifieth, and authorizeth her true seivants to execute her 
precepts. 1821 Coleridge in Blackm. Mag, X. 257 They 
stir and invirtuate the sphere next below them. 

t Invi’rtue, V. Obs. rare ~ k [In- 2 ; cf. OF. 
envertuer, -virtuer, It. invirhiare (Florio).] Var. 
of Envirtue, to endow with virtue. Hence 
t Invi’rtued ppl. a. 

i6og Heywood Zrz"/, Troy n. ix, The inueitued hearbes 
haue gainst such poison power. 

In’vi’SCaut, «. Afed. [ad. pr. pple. of L. 
invisedre: see next.] ‘Thickening; producing or 
promoting inviscation’ {Sjd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 
Inviscate (invi’sk<?H), v. [f. L. invisedt-, ppl. 
stem of invisedre to smear with, or snare in, bird- 
lime, f. in- (In- d-viscum birdlime: see Viscid. 
The pa. pple. inviscat, first used, was ad. L. in- 
viscdt-usl\ 

1. trans. To render viscid or sticky; to mix or 
cover w ith a sticky substance. 

c 1400 Lanfrartc's Cirurg. 136 (Add. MS.) Ne kilke blod 
ys no5t inviscat in jze substaunce of durematris asjje matere 
ys In apostemys. 1637 Tomlinson Renon’s Disp. 659 
Flyreol . . by its aroinatical lentour, inviscates the fingeis. 
1684 tr. Bonefs Merc. Cotnpit. vi. 220 When the matter of 
the Cough was inviscated and hardned. 1788 Blagden in 
Phil. Trans. LXXVIII. 289 The deposited salt, in very mi- 
nute crystals, . .inviscated and kept together with a little ice. 
x%zz--i4 Goods Study Med. III. 490 Caustic alkalies invis- 
cated in oil or lard to render them less acid and coirosive. 

2. To catch in some sticky substance, rare. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxi. 158 It hath in 

the tongue a spongy and mucous extremity, whereby upon 
a sudden emission, it inviscates and tangleth those insects. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 433 A. .clammy 
substance like tar, in which . . insects are inviscated. 

Hence invi’seating ppl. a. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 450 The difficulty of 
conceiving how a few drachms of bland oil or a few ounces 
of gum arable, can be intermixed with many pounds of 
serosity, and still retain their sensible quality of inviscatiiig 


sedatives. Ibid. 11. 487 It would be our duty to. employ 
inviscatiiig demulcents with oils and mucilages. 

Inviscation (^inviskJi'Jsn). [n. of action f. 
prec.] The action of inviscatiiig or making viscid. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased ii. iii. 156 An agglutination, 
or inviscation of the baire of the head and beard. 1833 
Mayne Expos. Lex,, Inviscaiio, a thickening and making 
viscid or sticky : inviscation. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Invisca- 
tion,. .the mixing up of the food with the saliva and mucous 
secretion of the mouth. 

t invi’seerate, ///. tz. Obs. rare— [ad. pa. 
pple. of L. inviscerdre •. see next.] Deeply fixed 
in the ‘ bowels’ or heait. 

1648 W. M.QVUTKGV'E.Deiioiet Ess. i. xiv. § 3. 190 When man 
sigheth. .as burthened with inviscerate interests, longing to 
put on this pure spirituall vesture of Filiall love. 

t invi'seerate, v. Obs. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
late L. inviscerdre, f. in- (In- viscera entiails.] 
trans. To put into the bowels. Also _/%•. To fix 
deeply in the heart or miucl. 

i6z6 Ailesbury Passion Serin, ii The very divels in- 
viscerated in men, at the sound of his imperiall word, yeeld 
up possession. 1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. xv. § i. 
267 Our Savior seemeth to have affected so much, the 
invisceiating this disposition in our hearts [etc.]. 

i" Inviscera'tion. Obs. rare, [n. of action f. 
prec.] The action of putting into the bowels ; the 
fact of being deeply rooted in the inward parts. 

i628_ Donne Serm.Vi. 56 All these Inviscerations of Israel 
into his owne bosome. a 1631 Ibid. cii. (ed. Alford) IV. 380 
IMan is so enfeebled by the Inheience and Invisceration of 
original Sin as that thereby he is exposed to every emergent 
temptation to any actual Sin. 
invi'seid, a. [In- 3.] Not viscid or sticky. 

In mod. Diets. 

tlnvised, m Obs. rare — ^. [?f. L. invls-us 
unseen 4 -ed k] ? Unseen, invisible. 

1397 Shaks. Lover's Compl. 212 The Diamond? why 
twas beautifull and hard, Whereto his iriuis’d properties did 
tend. 

Invisibility (invizibiditi). [ad. late L. invT- 
sibilitds (Teitull.) : see next and -ity. Cf. F. in- 
visiblete (Palsgr., 1530), invisibility (17th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.).] The quality or condition of being 
invisible; incapacity of being seen. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. iv. xvii. (1634) 689 marg.. 
Though the invisibilitie of the body of Christ weregranted. 
1377 Dee Relat. S^ir. i. (1639) 22 She seemeth , . to enter 
into a Cloud of invisibility, and so disappear. 1791^ Sullivan 
Piew Nat. II. 137 Invisible by his essence, his invisibility 
was the primeval night which preceded time and light. 1876 
Mozley Univ, Serm. iv, The invisibility of men’s motive, 
b. with pi. : An invisible entity. 
rzi668 Sir W. Waller Z>zw. Medii. (18S2) 28 Those in- 
visibilities which mortal eye hath not seeji. 1895 Expositor 
Feb. 1^8 The invisibilities which underlie the visibilities of 
the universe. 

Invisible (invi’zib’l), a. isbl) [a. F. invisible 
(13th c. in Liltre), ad. L. invisibilis, f. in- (In- 8) 
■\-vJsibilis Visible.] 

1 . That cannot be seen ; that by its nature is not 
an object of sight. 

1340 Hamrole Pr. Cause. 8231 How God invysible es, 
i^iid unchaungeable, and endles. C141S Lydg. Temple 
Glas 128 Hou kat Mars was take Of Vulcanus, .. And wik 
ke Cheynes invisible bound. 1309 H.awes Past. Pleas. 
xxiii. (Percy Soc.) loG Though that aungell[s] be invysyble, 
Inpalpable, and also celestiall. 1394 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. ii. i37_ Theie is yet in him another nature whose 
substance is inuisible, ouer and aboue this bodily nature 
which we see. 1638 F. Junius Paint, of Ancients ig 
Phidias, .bad a singular abilitie to imagine things invisible. 
1727 De Foe Spst, Magic 1. ii. (1840) 49 The Devil, or some 
of his invisible agents, which we call evi[ spirits. 1880 
Geikie Phys. Geog. ii. 75 They collect in a visible form the 
ever-present invisible vapour of the air. 

b. Invisible Church •. see Church 4c. Invisible 
ink (called also sympathetic ink'] : see quot. 1823. 

1682 Boyle Human Blood App. iv. ix. This liquor may. . 
be employed as an invisible ink. 1704 J._ Harris Lex. 
Techn. s. v. Sympathetical, The Writing . . which was written 
with the Invisible Ink. 1823 J. Badcock Dow, A/uusem. 
35 An invisible ink, which requires heat, vapour, or some 
other liquid to be applied to it, to render visible what is so 
written. 1833 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xv. III. 391 Their 
buttons contained letters written in invisible ink. 

e. Applied to associations, etc. not having a 
visible, open organization. 

i646-7_ Boyle Let. to Tallents 0.0 Feb., The corner-stones 
of the invisible, or (as they term themselves) the philo- 
sophical college, do now and then honour me with their 
company. 1647 — Let. to Hartlib 8 May, You interest 
youiself so much in the Invisible College. 1743 Birch Life 
Boyle B.'s Wks. 1772 I. p, xlii, The Invisible College .. 
probably refer[s] to that assembly of learned and curious 
gentlemen, who. .at length gave birth to the Royal Society. 
1884 Century Mag. July 398/1 The secret history of the In- 
visible Empire, as the [Ku Klux] Klan was also called. 

2 . Not in sight; not to he seen at a particular 
place or lime, or by a particular person. 

1335 Eden Decades 239 The starre of the pole Artike, is 
theie inuisible. 1633 Sir E, Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) II. 266 The letter is invisible, and hee keepes 
it as close as hee doth [etc,]. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 P- xvii. 
II. 52 ’The degenerate grandsons of Theodosius, who were 
invisible to their subjects. 1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, of 
Flirt vii, Langham called every day. .but I was invisible. 

3 . Too small to be discerned ; imperceptible. 

1663 Hooke /I/zVzTigT'. 97 Insinuating themselves into the 

invisible pores of the stone. 1794 Blake Songs Exper., 
Sick Rose 2 O rose,. .The invisible worm . . Has found out 
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thy bed. i873_ Miss Broughton Nancy 1 . i. 6 The thinnest 
legs,., the invisiblest nose, and over visiblest ears [etc.]. 

b. Invisible gncii, ‘ a very dark shade of green, 
approaching to black, and not easily distinguished 
from it’ (Webster, 1S64). (Remembered in 1844.) 
B. sb. 1 . An invisible thing, person, or being. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pi^cud. Ep. v. xxi. 268 The practise of 
those pencils, that will describe invisibles. 1742 H. B.vker 
Jlicrosc. II. i. 68 Theie are as many, or even more kinds of 
these Tnvisiblcs (if 1 may use the Term) than of those whose 
Size is discernable by the naked Eye. 1781 Covvper Con- 
vcnat. 738 Such a jest as filled with hellish glee Certain 
invisibles as shrewd as he. 1823 Lamb Lett. v. to Southey 
39 You are as familiar with these antiquated monastics, as 
Swedenborg, .with his invisibles. 

b. The invisible, the unseen vvoild ; tlie Deity. 
1781 Covvper Ketirententbx The Invisible in thing.sscaice 
seen reveal'd, To whom an atom is an ample field. 1868 
Fitzgerald tr. (ed. 2) l\xi, I sent my Soul through 

the Invisible Some letter of that After-life to spell. 1892 
Gladstone in Pall Mall G, 13 Apr. 7/1 The maintenance 
of faith in the Invisible,. And by that I mean a living faith 
in a personal God. 

2 . One who denies the visible character of the 
Church (Blunt Diet. Sects 1874) ; spec, in pi, cer- 
tain German Protestants of the i6th c. 

1852 Hook Ch, Diet. (1871) 400 Invisibles is a distinguish- 
ing name given to the disciples of Osiander, Flacius Illy- 
ricus, Swenkfeld, &c. 

Invisibleness (invi-zTb’lnes). [f. prec. -h 
-NESS.] The quality of being invisible. 

1330 Palsgr. 234/2 Iiivysiblenesse, viuhiblcte. 1601 
Cornwallis Ess. 11. x.vxi. (1631) 55 The reason of Vertties 
difficulty is her invistblenesse. 1842 Manning Serm. (1848) 

I. i8r There has been .. an inwardness and an invisiblene.ss 
about all great movements of Christ’s Church. 1866 Sat. 
Rev. 19 May 584/1 The comparative secrecy and invisible- 
ness of the growth of intellectual habits. 

Invisibly (invi'zibli), (Zefy. [f. as prec. -b -ly^.] 
In an invisible manner ; so that it cannot be seen ; 
imperceptibly. 

1382 WvcLiF Sel. Wks. III. S22 pat same body and blood 
invisibily, and not pe same visibely, 1495 Trevisa's Barth. 
De P. R. viii. xxviii. (W. de W.) X vij/z Heuen byshynyth 
not in derknesse nother by nyght. Thenne alwaye lyght 
■shynyth Inuy.sibly. 1526 Ptlgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 219 b. 
Those thynges y' he wrought inuisybly in v.s at our baptyin. 
1643 Burrougmes E.xp. Hosaa vi. (1652) 262 God doth 
gteat things sometime so invisibly, as he cannot be seen. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 138 ir 2 To be invisibly good, is as 
God-like, as to be invisibly ill, Diabolical. _ 1878 Huxlev 
Physiogr. 84 The gaseous carbonic acid invisibly distributed 
through the surrounding atmosphere. 

tlnvrsion. OAr. [In- a,] Want of 

vision ; inability to see ; blindness of young animals. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep, in. .xxv. 174 Aristotle .. 
computeth the time of their anopsie or invision by that of 
their gestation. 

tlnvrsory. Ohs. rare'~^. [Of obscure forma- 
tion; app. based on VrsoE.] (See quot.) 

1583 Stubbes n (1879) 80 When they use to 
ride abrod, they haue inulsories, or visors made of veluet. 

InvitableCinvai'tab’l),!!!. [f.lNViTEz/. -ABLE.] 
That may be invited ; fit to be invited. 

1879 Geo. Eliot I'lieo. Such ix. 165 Without being pro- 
portionately amusing and invitable. 

+ lM.vi’tal, ct. Obs. [ad. late L. invltdl-is 
(Boethius), f. in- (In- 3 ) -b vlidlis Vital.] Not 
vital ; having no vitality. 

1650 Bulwer Anthropomet. i. 12 Hofman agrees with 
Galen that such [square heads] are monstrous, rare, and 
invltal. 

luvitailt (i'nvitant). [a. F. invitant, pr. pple. 
of inviter to invite ; see -ant i.] 

I . One who invites ; an inviter. 

t6o8 T. Rogers Di$p. Kneel. Sacravi. 2 The mutuall 
carlage of the invitaat and his guests. 1631 Denison Heav, 
Bajiq. 332 Could he . . entertaine a thought of equality and 
fellow-like condition with the Inuitant? 1812 Examiner 
24 Aug. S42/2 His congratulants and dinner invitants. 

If 2 . erron. An invited person. 

_ 1615 J, Stephens Satyr. Ess. Avijb, Wlieu many are 
invited to a Feast,. .Shall we condemne his liberall act . . If 
thauklesse invitants the same disprove ? 1822 Galt Sir . 4 . 
Wylie I. xvi. 134 He was chosen a regular invitant to all 
her parties. 

Invitation. (invitF' •Jon), [ad. L. invltation-em , 
n. of action from invltdre to Invite. Cf. F. invi- 
tation (1593 in Hatz.-Darm,).] 

1 . The action of inviting or requesting to come, 
attend, or take part in something. 
i6ii CoTGR., Invitation, an inuitafion, or inuiting. 1615 

J. .Stephens Satyr. Ess. 353 The invitation of guests, pro- 
vision of meate, . .and his nuptiall garments. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (7673) 10 We saw him . . at his own house, by 
his own invitation. 1711 Swift Jrnl. to Stella in Lett. 
(1767) HI. 171 Dr. Gastrel and I dined, by invitation, with 
the dean of Carlisle. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, vli, Those 
officers who came . . on her sou's invitation. 

b. The spoken or written form in which a 
person is invited. 

. tfirS ]• Stephens Satyr. Ess. 368 She makes every new 
iiihahitant pay the tribute of an invitation, before she 
spealces well of him. _ 1648 Cromwell Lei. g Oct. in 
Carlyle, I received an Invitation from the Committee of 
Estates to come to Edinburgh. 1781 Gibbon Deal. 4 F. 
xyib II. 19 The invitations of a master are scarcely to be 
distinguished from commands. 1864 J, Walker FaiiJif. 
Ministry 200 The feast is waiting : the invitations are out. 
C. In the Anglican Communion Office, the ex- 


hortation immediately preceding the Confession, 
beginning ‘ Ye that do truly and earnestly repent 
you of your sins’. 

1883 F. E. Warren in Prayer-bk. Comm. (S. P. C. K.) 
106 The Invitation, Confession, Absolution, and Comfort- 
able Words are a . . distinguishing feature of the present 
Anglican Liturgy. 

■f d. An entertainment to whicli one is invited. 
Obs. rare. 

1682 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens (1713) II. No. 57. 
108 Two chief Magistrates . . being nieiry at an Invitation, 
fell to Dancing. 

2 . jig. The presenting of attractions or induce- 
ments to come or advance ; an instance of this ; 
attraction ; inducement. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. i. iii. 50, I spie entertainment in 
her : .shee discourses : shee carues : she giues the leere of 
Inuitation. 1654 Whitlock gootomia ^61 This terrible of 
all terribles [death], as Aiistolle calleth it, hath more of In- 
vitation in it [than affrightment]. 1673 Temple Obs. Unit. 
Prov. Wks. 1731 1 . 62 The two first Invitations of People 
into this Country, were the Strength of their Towns, and 
Nature of their Government. 

3 . aitrib., as in invitation-dinner, -performance, 
one attended only by those who receive invitations. 

i8o8 Woi.cOTT (P. Pindar) Ep. Mrs. Clarke Wks. 1812 V. 
398 For invitation-dinners soon grow slack. 1819 Metro- 
polis I. 26s An invitation-card for a dinner party. 1899 
Daily Ne-vs 25 May 9/1 The invitation performance was 
an immense success. 

t Invi’tative, a. Obs. [f. L. invltdl-, ppl. 
stem of invUdre to invite -f -ivb.] Inviting. 

1634 M. Parker Hist. Arthur Aiij, The Saxons, .having 
gotten an invitative entrance into tliis land (which pleased 
them so tvell). 

f Invita'tor. Obs. [a. L. invlldtor, agent-n. 
from invTtdre to Invite.] = Inviter. 

1603 Harsnet Pop. Impost. 2 The gentle invitator of ns 
to came and see his wonder.s. 1642 Declar. Lords S,- Comm, 
to Gen, Ass. Ch. Scot. 13 When invitators shall he sent to 
any of them. 

II InvitatO’rium. [med.L. ; neuter sing, of L. 
invitdtdrius inviting, used as sb.] = Invitatory sb. 

_ 1853 Rock Ch. of Fathers III. 11. 213 The appropriate 
invitatorium, or strophe, repeated at intervals. 
Invitatory (invai-tatari), a. and sb. [ad. L. 
invitdtdrius inviting, f. invildre to invite. Cf. F, 
invitatoire^ 

A. adj. That invites or tends to invite ; con- 
taining or conveying an invitation. 

_ 1646 R._ Baillie Lett. <$• Jrnls. (1841) II. 363 A cold slight 
inyitatorle letter. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 304 
Hippocrates to whom the great Artaxerxe.? wrote an invi- 
tatory Letter. 1761 Wesley IF/w. (1872) XII. 122, I wish 
you would give us two or three invitatory hymns. 1831 
Lamb Elia Ser. ii. Nesasp. 35 Years ago. Other female whims 
followed, hut none . .so invitatory of shrewd conceits. 1834 
New Monthly Mag. XLI. 456 The portal of a tavern . .bore 
this invitatory inscription. 

b, Eccl, Invitatory psalm : the Veniie, Psalm 
xcv (Vtilg. .xciv). 

zti34o Hampole Y'^^lf^‘^z'.vciv. i Lotiynge fallis till deuo- 
cioun, sange til goed chere & delite, alswa it is cald inuyta- 
tory. 1637 Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1664) 32 This is an 
Invitatory psalm ; for herein we do mutually invite and call 
upon one another being come before His presence, to sing 
to the Lord. 1706 Phillips s.v., Invitatory Verse, i.e. a 
Verse in the Roman Church-Service that stirs up to praise 
and glorifie God. 1760-5 [see B. 2]. 

1 . \_ — 'vs\.&A\j.invitdtdruivii\ An invitation. 
1666 Leighton Charge to Clergy Wks. (1868) 340 How 
needful is that invitatory to be often rung in our ears. 1892 
Sat. Rev. 30 July 139/1 ‘Apply Principal’ is the gram- 
matical invitatory of most of diese advertising worthies. 

2 . A form of invitation used in religious worship. 

spec. a,. The invitatory psalm or b. An antiphon 

sung at matins before the Venite. In the Anglican Church, 
the versicle ‘ Prai.se ye the Lord with its response ‘ The 
Lord’s name he praised ’. e. Any text of Scripture chosen 
for the day, and used before the Venite. d. ‘ An antiphon 
used in the course of the singing of the Psalms, and repeated 
•severaj times in the course of a Psalm, as well as at the 
beginning and the end ’ {Prayer Book Comment. Gloss.), 
e. An early name of the Roman introit. f. Sometimes, 
the Invitation in the Anglican Communion Office. 

1450-1530 Myrr, our Ladye 220 On Thursday at matlyns, 
the Inuytatory Ave maria, 1483 Festivall (W. de W. 1515) 
63 b, As he was aboute to saye our ladyes matyns, and as he 
was at the Invytatorye (yt is Ave Maria). 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. 
Com, Prayer, Morning P. (Rubric), Then shalbe saied or 
song without any Inuitatori this Psalme, Venite exulteums, 
etc. in EngHshe. 1641 R. Baillie Parallel lAturgy w. 
Mass-Bk. 10 All the Missals I have seen . . have never 
veniie for the iniroitus, only in the Breviarie, it is the 
invitatorie for the Matins. 1659 H. L’Estrange Alliance 
Div. Off. 1T2 With the same congruity is ‘praise ye the 
Lord ’ assigned as an irapiessive invitatory to a following 
liymn calling upon the people to join not only mentally hut 
vocally. i66z Bk. Com. Prayer Pref., For this cause be 
cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatories, and such like 
things as did break the continual course of the reading of 
the Scripture, 1760-5 Burn Eccl. Law (1797) II- 347 
Invitatory was a text of Scripture, adapted and chosen for 
the occasion of the day, and_ used before the Venite ; which 
also itself was called the invitatory psalm. 1866 Direct, 
Angl (ed. 3) 355 Our V. ‘Praise ye the Lord’ with the R. is 
our present unvarying Invitatory. In the Communion Ser- 
vice the second Exhortation is the Invitatory. 

Invite (invai’t), V. [f. F. invite-r (i5-i6lh c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. invltdre to invite.] 

1 . trans. Of a person : To ask (a person) graci- 
ously, kindly, or courteously, a. to come to {into, 


etc.) a place or pioceeding to which he is assumed 
to be pleased or willing to come. To invite one- 
self, to announce one’s intention of coming, or say 
that one will have pleasure in being present. 

1553 S. Cabot Ordinances in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 262 If 
you shall be invited into any Lords or Rulers house to 
dinner or other pailiance. 1566 Gresham Let. 15 Dec. in 
Burgon Life (1839) II. 184 The Duke’s Grace hath invited 
himself to Gresham-House upon Weclen.sdaye next at night, 
and wyll dyne with me upon Thursday. 1596 Spenser 
P. Q. VI. ix. 16 But Meliboee. .began Him to inuite vnto his 
simple home. t6ii Biiilu Ecchis. xiii. 9 If thou be inuited 
of a mighty man, withdraw thy selfe, and so much the more 
will he inuite thee. 1651 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Carndenl 225 The ainbassy of Titus to invite that Lord 
into Scotland. 1657 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673I 8 He sent 
to us a very kind message, inviting himself aboard our ship. 
1758 Johnson Idler No, 47 P 3 My husband was often in- 
vited to dinner. 1838 L YTTON A lice r. vii, I was thinking, 
myself, that I should like to invite lier, 1839 Ktightlcy 
Hist. Eng. II. 43 Aske was invited to couit. 

b. to do something assumed to be agreeable. 

1383 Hollyband Cnmpo di Fior 73 To daye a certeine 
cheese-seller invited them to cate Curdes. 1617 DIory.son 
/tin. II. 203 This gentleman was invited liy the Lord Deputy 
to accompany him to Dublin. 1687 Drvden Hind p,- P. 11. 
670 She thought good manners bound her to invite The 
stranger dame to be her guest that night. i797_ Mrs. Rad- 
ci.u'P'E Italian i. (1826) 5 She did not invite him to enter. 
1823 Mrs. Marhiiam ///jL Eng. vii, (1853) 39 They., invited 
Edward . . to ascend the throne. 1885 S. Cox Expos. Ser. i. 
ii. 26, I was .. inviting you to .speculate too curiously. 

e. To request graciously or courteously (some- 
Ihing) to be done by a person. 

1854 Hawthorne Eng. Noie-Bks. (1879) H- 33® Nobody. . 
invited our entrance. 1856 Kingslev Lett. (1878) 1. 474, 
1 invite your attention to this side of the question. 1873 
Tristram Moah ii. 22 A return^ visit was invited. 1873 
Black Pr. Thule xv, I never invite confidences. 1875 
JowETT Plato (ed. 2) 1. 70, 1 was going to invite the opinion 
of some older pei son. 

t d. To try to attract or induce. Obs. 
a 1548 Hall Chron., Rich. Ill 38 By pievie letters and 
cloked messengers, dyd sturre and invite to this newe con- 
juracion, al such which [etc.]. 1556 Atirelio 4 Isab. (i_6o8) 
Cv, She, that sholde have invitede me unto the lovinge 
faulte. 1617 IMoryson I tin. in. 115 They are not willingly 
invited to eate with other men. 

e. fig. Unintentionally to bring on (something) 
or encourage (it) to come. 

1650 Fuller Pisgah Ep. Ded. 49 b. Others degenerating 
by their vicious couises, invited neglect and contempt upon 
themselves. 1665 Dryden Ind, Emperor ii. ii, You threaten 
Peace, and you invite a War._ 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 
iv. Wks. IX. Ill When we invite danger from a confidence 
in defensive measures. 1876 J. Parker Farad. 1. xiii. 214 
To be earnest in the cause of the Cross, is to invite the 
charge of fanaticism. 

2 . Of a thing : To present inducements to (a per- 
son) to do something or proceed to a place or action, 
rS33 More Debell. Salem Wks. 993/2 The law doth inuyte 
and hyre euery man to thaccusing of the breakers of the 
.same by giuing them the tone half of the forfaiture. 1555 
Eden Decades 307 The exemples of owre fathers and predi- 
cessours doo inuite vs hereunto. 1615 G. Sandys Trav.xt 
The Merchants removing hither, invited by the immunities 
of the Temple, and conveniencie of the place. 1667 Milton 
P. L. 11. 278 All things invite To peaceful Counsels and the 
settl'd State Of order. 1761 Hume Hist. Eng. III. l.v. 
293 There were many circumstances which invited the natives 
of Ireland to embrace the king’s party. i8zi Byron Sardan. 

I - 553. Come, Myrrha, let us go on to the Euphiates ; The 
hour invites, the galley is prepared. 

b. To tend to bring on; to lie open to. 

1599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Livb, [It] easily 
corrupteth in the storaack: inviteth the Ague. 1617 Mory- 
soN Itin. III. 31 One looke invites another. 1790 Burke 
Co7’r. (1844) HI. 179 Though it was a far less dangerous 
measure, .it still seemed to invite discussion. 1862 Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 242 The characteristics of this period 
. . invite our . . inquiries. 

*}■ c. To draw to itself, attract physically. Obs. 
1671 R. Bohun Wind 50 If the.. Vapors have gravity 
enough . . to invite them Downward. Ibid. 72 An iion 
bullet, heated, and drawn over the surface of water, that 
piesently invites the ambient Air to follow the same couLse. 
1800 tr. Lagi'ange's Chejn. I. 315 Did not the presence of 
soda invite to it the add, while the fluoric acid invites the 
metal. 

Invite (iiivai't), sb. coUoq. [f. Invite v. \ cf. 
command, request, etc.] 

1 . The act of inviting; an invitation. 

1659 H. JJ'SAtti.kkck Alliance Div, Off. 326 Bishop Cian- 
mer . . gives him an earnest invite to England. 1778 Mad. 
D'Arblay Diary^ (1842) I. 105 Everybody bowed and 
accepted the invite but me .. for I have no intention of 
snapping at invites from the eminent. 1818 Lady Morgan 
Autobiog. (1859) 39 We have refused two invites for to-day. 
Ibid. 292 For Monday we have had three dinner invites. 
1825 T. Hook Man of Many Friends in Sayings Doings 
Ser. II. I. 279 Adepts m every little meanness or contrivance 
likely to bring about an invitation (or, as they call it \viih 
equal good taste, an ‘ invite’). 1883 C. R. Sunn Retrospect, 
I. 21 Mr. Isaacson readily accepted the invite._ 
f 2 . pi. {nonce-use for rime.) Attractions, halts. 

_ 1615 G. Sandys Ymw.sos The Lampreyswims to his Lords 
invites [natai ad magisirum delicata umrenaX The Bedel 
the knowne Mullet cites. 

t Invite, a. (or advl) Obs. rare, [ad, L. viylt- 
us unwilling (cf. It. invito ‘ against one’s will 
Florio) ; or perh. L. invite adv,, unwillingly, against 
one’s will.] Unwilling(ly) ; against one’s will. 

c 1450 Mirow Sahiacimm ,2648 He soeffred it of free 
wide and invite [gl. maugie his] nevre the more. 
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Invited (invai'ted), fpl. a. [f. Invite v. + 
-Ei)!.] That has received an invitation. 

1658 Hist. Mem. A'. Jatnes 125 And all this once seene 
and having feasted the eyes of the Invited, was in a manner 
throwne away. 1821 Bvron Sardan. 11. ad fin., We must 
prepare To meet the invited guests, who grace out feast. 

Invitee (invoitr). [f. Invite v. + -ee.] One 
who is invited. 

[1803 S. Pegge Anecd. Eng. Lang. 303 It rather appears 
to be the language of the Invite than of the inviter.] 1837 
Eraser's Blag. XVI. 156 The list of invitees being at length 
resolved on. 1882 Bi.REsr. Hope Brandrethslll. xlvii. 233 
The other invitees had failed. 

Invitement (invoilment). Now rare. [ad. 
L. invltdment--ii} 7 i an inviting, allurement, f. iii- 
viidrc to invite; cf. F. hivitement (Cotgr.), It. 
imiitamento (Florio, 1598).] 

f 1 . Inviting ; an invitation. Ohs. 

1S99 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. ii. Wks. (Rtldg.) 76/2 Hee 
never m.akes generall invitement. 1608 Golding Epit. 
Frossard ni. 162 Vppon often inuitements and embassages 
from the King of Portugall he was come into the kingdome. 
1639 Massinger Uunat. Combat i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 27/2 But 
be his daily gue.st without invitement. 

2 . Inducement ; allurement ; encouragement to 
come. 

iSzy Abp. Abbot Narrative in Rushw. Hist. Coll. (1659) 

I. 434 In the turbulency of some things I had no great in- 
vitements to draw me abroad. rzi68o Charnock Attrib. 
God (184s) 665 What invitements could he have fiom lying, 
beastline.s.s, gluttony? 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Prmse Chim- 
neysweepers, Unable to resist the delicious invitement to 
repose. 

Inviter (invai'tar). Also 6-9 -or. [f. Invite v. 
■V -Eit 1.] One who invites. 

a x^86 SiDtsr.y Arcadia IM. 1724 Wks. II. 410 The., pretty 
conversation of their inviters. 1598 Florio, Innitatore, an 
inuitor, an intieator, a bidder of any feast. 1648 Milton 
Observ. Art. Peace Wks. (1851) 561 The Subverter of true 
Religion, the Protecterand Inviter of Irreligion and Atheism. 
1818 Corbett Pol. Reg. XXXIII. 723 William began by 
rewarding with titles and grants all his principal invitor.s. 
1883 Law Reports 13 Q. Bench Div. 318 The liability 
created by inviting a person into premises .'. in the occupation 
. .of the inviter. 

b. Spec. (See quot.) 

1837 WtuTTOCK, etc. Bk. Trades (1842) 143 Either as sales- 
men, or ‘ inviters a modern name for that class . . formally 
known by theHiame of barkers , . that stand in the street 
to persuade passers by to come into their shops to purchase 
clothes. 

Invitiate (invi-Jii^t), a. rare. [f. In- 3 t- ViTi- 
kr&ppl.a.l Without blemish ; unmarred. 

x86p Lowell Cathedral 169 Heis shall be The invitiate 
firstlings of experience. 

t Invi'tiate, v. Ohs. [f. med. or mocl.L. in- 
vitidt-, ppl. stem of hwitidre (cf. It. mviiiare, 
Florio, 1598), f. m- (In- 2 ) + L. to Vitiate.] 
trans. To render vicious ; to corrupt, spoil. 

1398 Florio, Inuitiare, to growe vitious or wicked ; to 
corrupt, to inultiate. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Invitiate 
{inviiio), to mar, to spoil, to defile, 

Inviting (invai'tiq), vhl. sb. [f. Invite v. -t- 
-iNG-i.] The action of the vb. Invite ; invitation. 

1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 12 A signe or invit- 
ing to good hag. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 680 
Courtesies and kindnesses of drinking one to another, and 
mutuall invitings. 1607 Shaks. Timoii in. vi. ii He hath 
sent mee an earnest iiuuting. 16x8 J. Winthrop Let. to 
Marg. Tyndal 4 Apr. in Life 4 - Lett. (1864) 1. vii. 136 Love 
was their ensigne ; love was his invitinges. Mod. Not 
much inviting was needed. 

Invi’ting, ppl. a. [f. Invite v. -t- -ing 2.] 

1 . That invites or gives an invitation. 

c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. cxxiv. Thralled discontent. Whereto 
the inviting time_ our fashion calls. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. 

II. 16 How the King of the Country . . had sent her an in- 
viting Letter to come thither. 1820 Chalmers Cong. Serm. 
(1838) II. 204 The spectacle of an inviting God, plying His 
wandering prodigal with all the tenderness of entreaty. 

2 . Attractive; alluring; tempting. 

1604 Shaks. 0th. ir. iii. 24 An inuiting eye : And yet me 
thinkes right modest. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 777 This 
Fruit Divine, Fair to the Eye, inviting to the Taste. 1703 
Maundrell Journ. Jems. (1732) 43 So pleasant and invit- 
ing was its shade. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer's Greece 
1. iii. 80 The Greek saddles . . do not look at all inviting. 
1866 Geo. Eliot F. Holt i, To let farms, a man must have 
the sense to see what will make them inviting to farmers. 

Invi'tingly, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2 .] In a 

way that invites or allures ; attractively. 

1667 Decay Chr. Piety _ vi. 125 If he can but dress up a 
temptation to look invitingly, the business is done. 1724 
Ramsay ‘ 0 steer her up ' ii. See that shining glass of claret 
How invitingly it looks. 1876 Bancroft Hist. U. S. III. 
vi. 373 America, with its new acquisitions . . lay invitingly 
before him. 

Invi'tingfness. [f. as prec._ -h -ness,] The 
quality of being alluring ; attractiveness. 

1636 Aril/. Handsom. 163 Elegant flowers of speech, to 
which the nature and re.semblances of things, as well as 
human fancies, have an aptitude and invitingness. 1892 
Chicago Advance 28 Apr., Every satan’s-chapel is kept., 
open and invested with all possible invitingness. 

Invitor, -our. Sc. corrupt forms of Inventae, 
inventory. Cf. Invitoby sb:^ 

1345 Aberdeen Reg. V. ig (Jam.) Ane inuitour. 1339 
Burgh Rec. Aberdeen (1844) I. 320 Heir followls the inuitor 
of the said siluer wark and ornamentis. 1871 W, Alex- 
ander Johnny Gibb xxxvii. (1873) 211 But the like o' 'im ’ll 
never be able to pay' the inveetor. 


I Invitor, obs. variant of Invitee. 

I t I'livitory, jAt Obs. Shortened form of In- 

VITATOUY B. 2. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 197/1 Inuitory, invitatorium. 1309 
I Barclay Shyp ofFolys (1874) II. 153 And in the mornynge 
I when they come to the quere The one begyimeth a Fable 01 a 
hystory. .Taking it in stede of the Invitoiie, 1363-87 Foxr. 
A. ((- M. {x5g6) 513/2 Hatting a triple inuitorie, or a double, 
01 els a single inuitorie. 

Invitory, sb.'^ Corrupt form of Inventoey sb. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 197/1 Inuitory', innentarinm. c 1330 
H. Rhodes in Babees Bk. 66 Take an Inuitory' of such 
thinges as ye take charge of, and see how it is spente. 

Hence f Invitory v., to inventory. 

1326 in Dillon Customs of Pale (1892) 86 Wracke found by' 
the sea coste muste be hioughte to the Lagander’s hous, and 
Invitoriecl. 

t Invi'treate, v. Obs.rare~°. In 6-7 -iate, 
[f. med.L. inviU'edre (Du Cange), or It. hiveh'iare, 
f. glassy : see -ate 3 .] trans. To glaze. 

1398 Florio, Innetriare, to glaze, to calcinat, or inui- 
triate. Ibid., Innetriato, glased . . inuitriated. 

So t Invi-treable (-iable) a. = Inviteifiable. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 450 In fire, it is invitriable 
per se. 

Invitress (limi'tres). [f. Invitee -b -ess.] 
A female inviter. 

1617 Collins Def. Bp. Ely ii. iv. 364 Could Marcella, and 
her inuitresses, see these things without a figure? 1841 
J. T. Hewlett Parish Cle^-k III. 175 The disgusted looks 
of the husband of his invitress. 1832 Smedlev L. Arundel 
I .xxxvii. aSr ‘Dear me, how dreadfully provoking!' sighed 
tile perplexed ‘invitiess’. 

Invitrifiable (invi-trif9i,abT), a. [In- 3 .] 
That cannot be vitrified or converted into glass. 

1796 Kirvvan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 120 Maquer found the 
purest gypsum invitrifiable by solar heat. 

t Invi'vid, tz. Obs. rare. [In- 3 .] Not vivid. 

I 1673 Sir P. Wyche Short Relat. Nile 27 A pale invivid 
I colour, nearer white than ash colour. 

Invocable (imvJkab’l), a. ra 7 -e. [ad. L. type 
'^mvocabil-is, f. invoed-re to Invoke : see -able.] 
Capable of being invoked or called upon. 

1839 Bailey Festus vi. (1S52) 78 The visible form of some 
obedient sprite Or invocable angel. 1837 H. H. Wilson tr. 
Rig-veda III. 463 Who hast been invocable of old. 

I'UVOCant. [ad. L. invoednt-em, pr. pple. of 
invoedre to Invoke.] One who invokes. 

1751 J. Bartram Observ. Trav. Pennsylv. 33 He reveals 
to the invocant what he has taken so much pains to know. 
1893 Atkinson in Kath. Simpson Jeanie o' _ Biggersdalc 
Pref. 8 Tile invocant took care not to wait for it. 

Invocate (imv/lk^'t), v. Now rare. [f. L. in- 
voedt-, ppl. stem of invocai'e to Invoice. The pa. 
pple. invocate, first used, was ad, L. invocdt-zts.'\ 

1 . trans. = Invoke. 

_ 1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 219 h. Thy holy name 
is inuqcate & named vpon vs. 1537 Inst. Chr. Man, Creed 
Ai t. yi. 43 ^Whensoever I do invocate and call upon him 
[Christ] in right faith and hope, c 1600 Shaks. Sonn. xxxviii. 
Be thou the tenth Muse, ten times more in worth Then those 
old nine which rimers inuocate. 1738 Wesley Ps, xviii. 
ii, Still will I invocate his Name. 1848 Kebld Senn. x. 
272 That offering for sin., which the Holy Spirit, duly 
hivocated, descends upon. 

t 2 . mtr. To make invocation ; to call in prayer 
[on or upon). Obs. 

_ 1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Acts vii. 59 They stoned Stephen 
invocating, and saying : Lord lesus, receive my .spirit. 

I t393 Drayton Idea 533 Some call on Heaven, some invo- 
I cate on_ Hell. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 297 We obserue 
a peculiar adoration, and inuocat vpon the Greekish god- 
desse of vengeance Nemesis. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(ed. 2) 256 After that houre to daybreake tis held an un- 
godly thing to invocate. 1802 H. Martin Helen o/Glenross 
If. 25s With the shriek of madness she invocated. 

Hence Imvocated ppl. a . ; Imvooating vbl. sb. 

tS8s-7 T- Rogers sgArt. (1607)226 In these days pro- 
testapt churches utterly condemn the invocating of, or 
praying unto, any creatures whatsoever. 1671 Milton 
I Samson 573 Till . . oft-invocated death Hasten the welcome 
j end of all my pains. 1746 Smollett 200 Peace to 

I that gentle soul that could deny His invocated voice to fill 
I the cry. 

I Invocation (invt?k?'‘j3n). Also 5 yn-. [a. 

I OF. invocation, -cion, -dun (i2tli c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. L, invoediion em, n. of action from 
invoedre to Invoke.] 

1 . The action or an act of invoking or calling 
upon (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer or attestation; 
supplication, or an act or form of supplication, for 
aid or protection. 

s *37S Leg. Saints, Johannes 306 Or he he tempil suld 
. . Of dame diane gere Ryve done Of criste thru Invoca- 
cione. C1384 Chaucer H. Fame i. 67, I woll make invoca- 
tion . . Unto the god of sleepe anone. 1433 Lydg. 6? Ed- 
nmnd ii. goi The lord of loidys .. Herde .. ther Inuoca- 
cioun And gaff hem comfort of that they stood in dreed. 
*537 Inst, Chr. Man, yd Commandm.,'\iet pray to saints to 
he intercessors with us and for us to our Lord for our suits 
. .so that we make no invocation of them [1343 Necess. Doct. 
so that we esteem not or worship not them as givers of those 
gifts, but as intercessors for the same] is lawful and allowed 
by the Catholic Church. 1334 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 

III. App. xvii. 43 We disallow invocation or prayer to 
saints departed this life. 1607 E. Grimstone tr. Gonlart's 
Ment. Hist. 337 He .. yeelded up the ghost in the invo- 
cation of the name of God. 1664 Jer. Taylor Dissnas, 
Popery Vl'k.s. 1847-51 VI, 489 Invocation of Saints: which 
if it be no more thaq a mere desire for them to pray for us, 
why is it expressed in their public offices in words that 


differ not from our prayers to God? 1673 True Worship 
God 52 It is a piece of Religious wmship, as every Vovi 
made to God is, implying an Invocation of God to judge 
according to the Truth or Fahhood of what we promise. 
1782 Corrupt. Chr. I. iv. 350 This does not implj' 

a direct invocation. 1863 Mary Howitt F. Bremer’s Greece 
II. xix. 211 The Greek new year’s wishes for the present 
year contain a fervent invocation to Pheebus to protect their 
Majesties. 1899 _C/l Q. Rev. Jan. 27^ We use the phiase 
‘invocation of saints' in the sense 01 dinarily attached to it 
at the pre.sent time: namel3’, to denote the piactice of re- 
questing departed saints for the help of theii prayers to 
God. 

b. Eccl. A form of invocatory prayer, as pari 
of a public religious service. Also, The name or 
appellation used in invoking a divinity, etc. 

spec. The petitions addiessed to each person of the God- 
head and to the Trinity, which form the opening part of 
the Anglican and Roman Catholic Litanies (including, in 
the latter case, petitions to saints also); also, the thiid pait 
of the prayer of consecration in the Communion Office of 
the Nonjurors of 1718, and in the Office of the Scottish 
Episcopal Church of 1764, whence also in the American 
Book of Common Piayer, 

1827 Southey Penins. War II. 682 The Valencians im- 
puted their deliverance, .to. the Virgin, undei her invoca- 
tion of Maria Santissima de los Desamparados. iSs* Hook 
Ch. Diet. (1S71) 400 The commencing pait of the Litanj', 
containing the invocation of each peison of the Godhead, 
severallj', of the Blessed Trinity in Unity. 1832 Mrs. Jameson 
Leg. Madonna Introd. 35 A new invocation was now added 
to her Litany, tinder the title of Auxilium Chrisiianomm. 

2 . The action or an act of conjuring or summon- 
ing a devil or spiiit by incantation ; an incanta- 
tion or magical formula used for this or a similar 
purpose ; a charm, spell. 

*390 Gower Conf. III. 46 Babylla . . With Cernes . . He 
traceth ofte upon the grounde, Makend his invocation. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 13013/2 He was taught in the arte 
of enchauntement and of thynuocacions of feendes. 1541 
Act 33 Hen. VI/I, c. 8 Sondrie persons . . practised inuo- 
cacions and coniuracions of spirites. 1600 Shaks. A.Y. L. 
II. v. 61 'Tis a Greeke inuocation, to call fools into a citcle. 
1613 PuRCHAS_ Pilgrimage (1614) 44^ Themselves^ renuing 
their former invocation, and the Divell entring into this 
man, causeth him to wiite. 1867 Parkman Jesuits N. Avier. 
vi. (187s) 68 The sorcerers . . yelled incessant invocations to 
the .spirits. 

3 . Admiralty Prize Procedure. The calling in of 
papers or evidence from another case : see Invoke 
V, 5. 

r8o6 Sir C. Robinson Admiralty Rep. VI. 353 In the 
practice of invoking evidence from other causes, it had been 
the rule not to permit invocation from any case till that 
cause had been heard. 1828 Webster s.v., A judicial call, 
demand, or order ; as the invocation of papers or evidence 
into a court, 

Invocati've (inv^^’kativ, i'nvokishiv), a. [f, L. 
invoedt-, ppl. stem of invoedre to Invoke -f -ive.] 
Characterized by invocation; invocatory. 

1821 Examiner ■^81/x Two thousand lines of blank veise 
purely invocative. 1831 E. B. Elliott Hors Apoc. {1862) 
1.481 The voice invocative of judgment. 

I'nvocator. rare, [agent-n. in L. form f. 
invoedre to Invoke: cf. F. invocatetir (Godef. 
Co?!ipl.).'] One who invokes, an invoker. 

1604 J. Dee in Lett. Lit. Men (Camden) 47 That he is, 
or hatli bin a Conjurer, or Caller, or Invocator of diveks, 
ai6^i Bp. Mountagu Acts J Mon. (1642) 161 Conjurors, 
Witches, Necromantics, Invocators of Devils. 
IlX'VOCatory (invp-katari, i'nvoki?'t3ri), a. [f. 
L. invoedre, invoedt- (see above) + -OEY; cf. F. 
invocatoire (Littre).] Of the nature of, character- 
ized by, or used in, invocation. 

1691 Hickes Apol. New Separ. xx In the invocatory part 
of any Collect in the Liturgy. 1845 J. H. Newman Ess. 
Devetopm. 365 The Eastern Church seemed to consider the 
consecration of the elements., to lie in the invocatory 
prayer. x8s^ Housch. Words XII, 407 A volley of strange 
nasal sounds, impiecatory and invocatory. i8gi Lounsbury 
Stud. Chaucer II. iv. loi The invocatory phrases which are 
among those oftenest occurring . . in the poet’s works. 

Invoice (i'nvois), jA Also 7 ertvoice, 7-8 in- 
voyce. [app. orig. = hivoyes, pi. of Inyoy, corresp. 
to 1 6th c. F. envoy (now envoi), f. envoy er to send : 
cf. F. letire d' envoi letter of consignment, invoice. 

Inferentially, this derivation is satisfactory, both as to 
meaning and form._ fin- from F. and earlier Eng. en- is 
usual; and the writing of for the plural -s’ is found in 
other words, as dice, fuice, pence, in some of which also, as 
accidence, bodice, dace, truce, the resulting form is treated 
as a singular. But the historical record is not complete: the 
examples of invoy, invoyes, are scanty and not very early, 
and an earlier envoy in this sense is not exemplified.] 

A list of the particular items of goods shipped or 
sent to a factor, consignee, or purchaser, with their 
value or prices, and charges. 

1360 Lei. in Hakluyt Voy. (1599) I. 308 We haue laden . . 
twenty seuen pipes of bastards and seckes, as by the Innoices 
herewith inclosed may appeare. 1622 Malvnes Anc. Law- 
Merch. 114 If a Factor, by a Letter of aduice, or by an 
Inuoyce of commodities which the Merchant sendeth, doe 
make a short entrie into the Custome house. 1628 Woodall 
Viaticum 10 The pills in the inuoyce of this Chest. 1670 
Blount Law Diet, Invoice,, particular of the value, 
custom, and charges of any goods sent by a Merchant in 
another mans Ship, and consign'd to a Factor or correspon- 
dent in another Country. 1687 A. Lovell tr. Thevenot's 
Trav. III. Ill The Dutch set the price, and wrote a List 
or Envoice of them, with, the price on the Margin. 1809 
R. Langford Introd. Trade^ 60 Inland Invoices are some- 
times distinguished as buying or selling Invoices. 1840 
Macaulay Ess,, Clive (1887) 531 When the ablest servants 



INVOICE. 

(ir tlie English Company were busied only about invoices 
and bills of lading, 

b. loosely. A consignment of invoiced goods. 
i88i P, S. Robinson Under the Pjinkah 39 Heie and there, 
monster fungi clusteied, like a condemned invoice of um- 
brellas and parasols. 

e. aftrib., as invoice-book, price ^ weight, etc. 

1678 J. Vernon Comptingho. 14 Some take the Taie as 
it is marked upon the several Casks, and that is called 
Invoice Tare, or Tare according to Factory. tyoS Philli ps, 
Invoice-Tare, the Tare or Weight of the Cask, Bag, etc. 
in which Goods are put, mention'd in the Invoice, 01 
Factor’s Account. i8iz J. S.myth Tract. nfCvstonis (1821 1 
g Mogadore Tare is commonly reduced to Biitish pounds 
by adding 20 per cent. . . to the Invoice weight.^ 1849 
r'Rnnsn Comm. Class-hk. toi The Invoice-Book, in which ai e 
copied the Invoices received from, and sent abroad. It is 
. . not unusual to have separate hooks for the two — then 
called ‘ Inwardinvoice-Book’, and ‘Outward Invoice-Book’. 

Daily Tel. 7 Sept., Did you buy these per invoice price 
or retail ? 

Invoice (i'nvois), v. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To 
make an invoice of, to enter in an invoice. Hence 
I'nvoiced ppl. a., I'uvoicing vbl. sb. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E. India tj- P. 88 When they are pub- 
lickly Invoiced, it will be at their own Wills to make their 
Bargains. 1800 Mrq. Wellesley in Owen Deep. 650 

They should he invoiced at a reasonable and just price. 
i8ss Browning Old Piet, in Florence xxxil, No parcel that 
needs invoicing. 1883 Stubbs’ Mercantile Circular 31 Oct. 
980/1 You can recover the amount . . from your customer, 
presuming you invoiced to him. 1888 Daily Neius^ 6 June 
3/1 To impose on bottled sparkling wines of the invoiced 
v.'ilue of over 3or. a dozen an additional duty of ss. 

Invoke (.inv^u-k)) v. Also 5 invoque, 6 en- 
voke, 7 invoak. [a. F. invoque-r (12th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. invoedre to call upon, esp. 
as a witness or for aid ; to implore ; to call by 
name, f. in- (In- 2) -t- voedre to call.] 

1 . imns. To call on (God, a deity, etc.) in prayer 
or as a witness ; to appeal to for aid or protection ; 
to summon or invite in prayer. 

1490 Caxton Eneydos xxiv. 83 She inuoqued and called 
thre tymes by hidous wordes thre hundred goddes infernall. 
cis86 C'tess Pembroke Ps. cxix. T, Since I have envoked 
thee Lett me Lord thy succour see. a 1633 Austin Medit. 
(1635I 256 As wee must not Invoke them [angels], so much 
lesse must we adore or worship them. 1697 Dryden i'irg. 
Georg. I. 14s Ve Swains, invoke the Pow’rs who rule the 
Sky, For a moist Summer, and a Winter dry\ 1777 Watson 
Philip //■(1839) 117 In witness of this our league, we in- 
voke the holy name of the living God. i88_s Athenieum 
21 Mar, 369/3 Apollo, then, is invoked in this passage as 
an avenging victor. 

b. To appeal to, in confi.rmation of something. 
X831 Gladstone Glean, (1879) VI. xxix. ig, I cannot here 
do better than invoke the authority of Hooker. 

2 . To summon (a spirit) by charms or incanta- 
tion ; to conjure ; also Jig. (Cf. Conjuee 9.) 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. in. ii, Invoking all the 
spirits of the graves 'To tell me. 1838 Lytton Leila i. ii, 

I can invoke and conjure up those_ whose eyes are more 
piercing, whose natures are more gifted. 1848 — Harold 
viii. iv, Thou shalt stand by my side while I invoice the 
phantom. 1862 HoOic IJves Alps. II. ii, 132 Thus was the 
science of architecture invoked, 
b. To utter (a sacred name) in invocation. 

1698 Fryer .idee. E. Indian- P- 262 His Name being in- 
voked when any Commendable or Famous Action is per- 
formed: saying Sliavi Abas, or Sliaias, as we are wont to 
say. Well done, a 1704 T. Brown Sat. Quack Wks. 1730 
I. 6s Wrinkled witches, when they truck with hell, Invoke 
tl^ name, and use it for a spell, 

3 . To call upon, or call to (a person) to come or 
to do something. 

1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. i\l 762 Ev’n then his trembling 
Tongue invok’d hi.s Bride; With hi.s last Voice, Eurydice, 
he cry’d. 1878 Masque Poets 213 All things In ymuth and 
loveliness to love invoke us. 

4 . To call for (a thing) with earnest entreaty ; to 
make snpplication for, to implore. 

1617 Moryson liin. m. 156 Upon condition that my In- 
viter would be my protection from large drinking, which 
I was many times forced to invoke. 1773 Han. More 
Search Happ. n. 136 Then let us, Power Supreme ! thy 
will adore, Invoke thy mercies, and proclaim thy power. 
1832 W. Irving Alhambra I. 58 The spirits . . who nightly 
haunt the scene of their suffering, and invoke the vengeance 
of Heaven, on their destroyer. 1865 Grote Plato I. iii. 129 
His advice was respectfully invoked. 

6. Admiralty Prize Procedure. To call in evidence 
from a parallel case, or from the papers of a sister 
ship of the same owners, etc. 

1802 Sir C. Robinson Admiralty Rep. IV. 167 Laurence 
, . objected that it was not admissible, according to the rules 
of evidence, to invoke depositions from other cases, 1817 
Wheaton Rep. (U. S. Supreme Crt.) II. App. Note i. 23 
Papers^ found on board another captured ship may he in- 
voked into the cause .. hut the authenticity of papers thus 
invoked must be verified by affidavit. 1828 Webster s.v., 
To order, to call judicially; as to invoke depositions or 
evidence into a court. 

Hence Invo’kedy 5 //. a . ; Invo’king vbl. sb. and 
ppl. a. 

_i6n Flohio, Inuocatione, an inuoking or calling vpon for 
aide. 1631 Milton Epit, Marchioness Winchester 19 The 
god that sits at marriage-feast ; He at their invoking came. 
1801 Ranken Flisi, France I. t. iii. 85 Afraid of the ven- 
geance of these invoked tutelary saints, 1834 J. H. New- 
man in Lyra Apost., Rest (18^9) 63 We may not stir the 
heaven of their repose By rude invoking voice. 

Invokei? (invdu-kaa), [-BKk] One who jnvgkes. 
a 1649 Drummond of Hawth, Skiamachia WTcs. (1711) 199 
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Ye aie mass-mongers., worshippers of images, invokers of 
the defunct saints. 1831 Lytton Godolphin xxviij. (1877) 
15s This image will be placed under the head of the invoker. 
1865 M. Arnold Ess. Grit. v. (1875) 190 Tlie invokers of 
leason against custom. 

tTnvolate, v. Obs. rare~°. [f. ppl. stem of 
L. involdre to fly into or upon, f. in- (In- ^) -h 
voldre to fly.] trans. To fly into or upon. 

1623 CocKERAM, Innolnte, to Hie Into some place, 

Involatile (inv^-latail), a. [In- 3.] 
fl. Not flying, wingless. Obs. 

1639 Pell Inipr. .Sea 232 The Involatlle creatures . . 
viz. Deer, Wohms, Beares, etc. which would, if winged . . 
bee gone. 

2. Not volatile ; incapable of being vaporized. 

1869 Tyndall in Fortn. Rev. i Feh. 231 One or more of 
the substances into which the waves of light break up com- 
pound molecules are comparatively involatile. 

t Invola'tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action from 
Involate.] a. a flying into or upon, b. A seizing 
by or as by robbery, plunder. 

1638 Phillifs, Involaiion, a flying into, a 1680 Butler 
Rem. (1759) I. 407 The_Dr. . . adventuied . . to invade it by 
Surreption and Involation. 

t InvO'ltlble, a- Obs. rare. [ad. late L, in- 
voliihilis (Ambrosius, c 375 ), f. in- (In- 3) -h volu- 
hilis able to be turned round, mutable, f. volv-ere 
to roll, turn round.] 

1 . That cannot turn or change ; immutable. 

1614 Sylvester Lit. Bartas i. y6i Even Thee, the Cause 

of Causes : Bourse of all, . .Infallible, iiiY'oluble, insensible. 

2. Incapable of being rolled up. 

1634 Hobbes Lib. ij- Nec. Wks. 1840 IV. 234 Vast and 
inv’oluble volumes concerning prede.stination [etc.]. 

Involucel (inv^jfliz/sel). Bot. Formerly -ell. 
[ad. mod.L. involncellum, (also in Eng. use), dim. 
of Involucrum. Cf. F. invohicelle (Littre).] A 
whorl of bracts surrounding one of the divisions in 
an inflorescence ; a partial or secondary involucre. 

<x. in L. form itivolucellum. 

1763 J. Lee Introd. Bot. Gloss., Involucelhtm, a partial 
Involucrum. 1776-96 Withering Bnt. Plants (ed. 3) II. 449 
Umbel YY’ith 3 spokes. . in\'olucella egg-shaped. 1830 Lindley 
Nat. Syst. Bot. 76 Apetalous dicotyledons, Yvith. .a calycine 
involucellum to the female or hermaphrodite floYvers. 
p. In Eng. form involucel. 

1804 Med. Jrnl. XII. 368 Involucell, reaching half way 
round, three-leaved, bent downwards. 1806 Galpine Bnt. 
Bot. 14s Chserophyllnm .. Involucells leflexed, concave. 
1870 Hooker Stud. Flora 183 Scabiosa .. calyx-tube con- 
tracted at the top, included in the tubular involucel. 
luvoluce'llatei a. Bot. [ad. mod.L. involu- 
celldtus-. see Involucel and -ate 2.] Furnished 
with involucels. So Involncellated a. 

1828 Webster, Involucellate, surrounded with involucels. 
Barton. 1880 Gray Str7tct. Bot. (ed. 6) 417/1. 
In'VOlucral (invdlk 7 'kral), a. Bot. [f. L. in- 
vohlcr-iem Involucre -h -al. So in mod.F,] Of 
or pertaining to an involucre. 

1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. vi. (1858) 86 Outer inv’olucral 
.scales lanceolate. 1857 H. Miller Test. Rocks xi. 4B0 The 
iiivolucral appendages of the hazel-nut. 1872 Oliver EJem. 
Bot. 11. 187 The white involucral bracts of Dwarf Cornel. 

Involucrate (invul’zl-kret), a. Bot. [ad, mod. 
L. involuerdt-us, f. involucr-um : see -ate 2.] F tir- 
nished with an involucre. So Involu'crated a. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 35 Monadelphous stamens 
and involucrated flowers. 1847 Craig, Invohicrate. 1870 
Hooker Stud. Flora 299 Flowers in involucrate umbels. 

Involu' crating, ppl. a. Bot. rare. [As if from 
a vb. involucrate : cf. involucrated,"] Forming an 
involucre. 

1830 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 51 Floivers, .naked, or with 
large involucrating bracteae. 

Invol'acre (i'nvH'wkoi). [a. F. involucre (1545 
in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. involucrum.] 

1 . That which envelops or enwraps ; a case, 
covering, envelope ; spec, in Anat., a membranous 
envelope, as the pericardium. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man i. 25 Pericardon (whiche is the 
Imiolucre of the hart). 1822-34 Good's SUidy Med. (ed. 4) 
I. 29 The involucres of the teeth are their gums, membranes, 
and sockets or alveoli. 

_ fig, 1873 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 196 The verb 
is the central representative and focus of that predicative 
force, .which in the interjection ]s wrapped round and en- 
folded with an involucre of emotion. 1898 Month June 600 
To distinguish the emotional substance of religion from its 
intellectual involucre. 

2 . Bot, A whorl or rosette of bracts surrounding 
an inflorescence, or at the base of an umbel. 

Also b. In ferns, sometimes applied to the indusium. 
C. In liverworts, a sheath of tissue surrounding the female 
sexual organs, d. In fungi, the velum. Partial hivo- 
lucre = Involucel. See also Involucrum 2. 

1794 Martyn Ronsseads Bot. v. 56 This set of small 
leaves or folioles is called the involucre. x8oo Asiatic Atm. 
Reg., Misc. Tr. 165/1 Flowers . .in umbells . . Involucre many 
leaved, the leaves toothed. 1845 Lindley Sch. Bot. i. 
(1858) XI When many bracts are collected in a whorl round 
several flowers they form an involucre. x86x Miss Pratt 
Elovjer. PI. VI, 146 The indusium .. in some few of out 
native species, as in the Filmy Ferns,.. is cup-shaped,, .it is 
then often called an involucye. 1873 Bennett & Dyer 
Sacks' Bot. 303 The surrounding tissue of the thallus divides 
repeatedly and grows into an involucre which is arched 
upwards and through which the elongating .sporogonium 
afterwards pushes its way. Hid. 306. 

3. Zool. = Involucrum 3 , 


INVOLUNTARY. 

I’nvolucred (-Ikrksjd), a. rare. [f. prec. -f- 
-ET) 2 .] Furnished with an involucre ; Involucrate. 

1806 Galmne Brit. Bot. 62 Cornus . . umb. axillary, 
peduncled, involucred. 1811 A. T. Thomson Loud. Dlsp. 
(1818) 97 Cephaelis. .Flowers in an involucred head. 
Involu'cret. Bol. rare, [-et diminutive.] = 
Involucel. 

1796 Martyn Lang. Bot. (ed. 2), hivolnccllnm, an In- 
volucret. A little or partial involucie. 1806 Galpine )?/■//. 
Bot. 126 Invohicrets as long as the flow[er] Ieafl[eth]. 

Involu’criform, a. [ad. mod.L. invohlcri- 
J'orm-is, f. involiicr-tivi Involucre : see -FoRit.J 
Having the form of an involucre. 

1851 T. Moore Brit. I<'erns{fii>(ip 20 iFhonkzh = Doi sal- 
fruited Ferns, having the indusia Involucrifoim, i.e., at- 
tached beneatli the sori, and divided at the margin into 
hair-like incurved .segments. 1870 Hooktr SUtd. Flora 10 
Winter Aconite. .Radical leaves palmate, cauline Yvhoiled 
and involucriform. 

t Involu’crous, a. Obs. rare-'^. [f. L. in- 
volncj'-uni (see next) -h-ous,] Covered up, veiled. 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ. it. (1637) 67 So invo- 
lucrous and hidden are Gods eternall projects. 

|j Involucrum (inYoVu-kwm). _ PI. -a. [L., 

= wrapper, covering, envelope ; f. involvere to en- 
wrap, envelop. Involve.] 

1 . Outer covering, envelope ; covering membrane ; 

= Involucre i. 

01677 HeoMPrim. Orig. Man. \\\ ii. 299 By this means 
the Earth was not at all conspicuous, hut involved in an 
hivolucnnn of Water. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 186 Fragments of a fetus, which, .have sometimes been 
surrounded by an adscititious involucrum. 1843 J. G. 
Wilkinson S^vedenlorg ' s Anini. Kingd. I. i. 18 The tongue 
is principally composed of small mu-scles, of neivous iiivo- 
liicra or membranes, and of fat. 

2. Bot. = Involucre 2 . 

1733 Chambers Cycl.Supp. s. yl, The Involucium consists 
of a multitude of little leaves disposed in a radiated manner. 
1776-96 Withering Brit. PlatUs (ed. 3) I. 11 When it sur- 
rounds the base of the Umbel, it is called the getteral In- 
volucrum ; but, when it suirounds the base of an Umbellule, 
or little Umbel, it is called the partial Involucrum, or 
Involucellum. 1839 Darwin Orig. Spec. v. (1872) 116 These 
differences have sometimes been attributed to thepressuie 
of the involucia on the florets. 

3 . Zool. A kind of slieatli about the base of tlie 
thread -cells of acalephs. 

1877 Huxley Anat, Inv.Anhn. iii, 141 In this state it is 
invested by an involucrum, Yvhich surrounds its base, 

Involmne, variant of Envolume v., Obs. 
t luvo’lument. Obs. [ad, late L. involu- 
ment-um (Vulgate), wrapper, f. involvh’t to In- 
volve : see -Mbnt.] An envelope, covering. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man viii. 100 The hard Membran 
is both to the brayne an inuol[u]ment, as also an apt proppe. 
1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 278 That same teniiious 
involument is Mace, 

Involuntarily (invp-lDntarili), adv. [f. as 
next -f -LY 2 .] In an involuntary manner ; without 
exercise or co-operation of the will. 

1362 BulleyN Def. agst. Sickness, Bk. Sicke men 81 a, If 
the paciente. .Yvepe inuoluntarily without cause. _ 1665 T. 
Mall Offer F. Help 36 He that suffers involuntarily, .shall 
neither have acceptance nor reward. 1832 G. Wilson Life 
Reid V. 93 We execute many movement.s involuntarily. 
i860 Maurv Phys. Geog. Sea (Loyv) vi. § 316, I Yvas in- 
voluntarily led from one research to another. 

Invo'luntariness. [f. next -i- - ness.] The 
quality of being involuntary. 

1649 Bp. Hall Cases Cause. vH. (1654) 56, I apprehend 
there is not an absolute involuntarinesse in this engagement 
but a mixt one. 18x2 Shelley Address Pr. Wks. 1888 I. 
260 The religious fieedom Yvhich the invohmtariness of faith 
ought to have taught all monopolists of Heaven long, long 
ago, that every one had a right to possess. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1 . 344 The Socratic doctrine of the inY'olun- 
tariness of evil. 

Involuntary (invp-l»utari), a. [ad. L. in- 
voluntdri-ns, f. in- (In- 3) -f voluntdrius yohvs- 
taey; cf. F. involoniaire (14th c., Oresrae).] 

1 , Not voluntary; done or happening without 
exercise or without co-operation of the will ; not 
done willingly or by choice; independent of volition, 
unintentional. 

1331 Elyot Gov. 111. i, Intermedlynge involuntaiy som- 
tyme is priuely done, as stelynge, auoutry, poisonyng, false- 
hede. .soratyme it is violent, as batry, open murdre and 
manslaughter. 1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. xlv. 505 Phoenix., 
stoppeth. .the inuoluntarie running of viine. 1620 Granger 
Div. Logike 57 No pure involuntarie, or meere violent-com- 
pelied action is a sinne. 1731 Johnson RmMer No. 154. 

rii Sometimes unexpected flashes of instruction Yvere struck 
out by. .an involuntary concurrence of ideas. 1872 Darwin 
Emotions i. 37 Another familiar instance of a reflex action is 
the involuntary closing of the eyelids when the surface of 
the eye is touched. 

b. Physiol. Concerned in bodily actions or pro- 
cesses which are independent of the will. 

1840 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. (1842) 139 Muscles are 
divided into two great classes, voluntary and involuntary. 
1887 Syd. Soc.Lex,, linvoluntary) nerves, the nerves which 
supply involuntary muscles. 

2. Unwilling (t to do something). 

1397 A. M. tr. Guille^neau! s F7‘. Chirurg. '’^iij, We shewe 
our selves involuntary to helpe the one the other. 1742 
Pope Dime. iv. 82 The gath’iing number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vast involuntary throng. 

In* voluntary {Music) : see Voluntary so. 
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Invo:lunto-mo’tory, a. Physiol. [f. In- 
VOLUNT-ABY + MoTOBY ; cf. volutito-moiory Per- 
taining to or characterized by involuntary motion ; 
spec, applied, after Remak, to the inner division of 
the mesoblast, otherwise called the splanchnoplenre. 

1878 Allen Thomson in Encycl. Brit. VIII. 167/2 Tlie 
inner division, the iiivolunto-motory, corresponding to the 
visceral wall or splanchno-pleure. 

Involup, obs. form of Envelope v. 
Involutant (invnlbr-tant). Math. [f. L. in- 
volilt-, ppl. stem of involvere to Involve + -ant : 
see Involution 6 a, and cf. determinant, etc.] 
(See quot.) 

1890 Taber in Proc. Loud. Math, Soc. XXII. 73 The 
involutant of m, n, two matrices of order w, is the resultant 
of the u'-i scalar equations obtained by equating to zero a 
linear function with scalar coefficients of the matrices 
which result from multiplying i, 7«, ~ ' into 

1,72, 722, , , _ 

Involute (imv^IIizd), a. and sh. [ad. L. invo- 
Ifit-ii-s, -nm^ pa. pple. of involvere to roll in or up, 
Involve.] 

A. adj. 1 . Involved ; entangled ; intricate ; 
■[hidden, obscure {obs.'). 

i66g Gale Crt. Gentiles i. rti. x. lor They import an in- 
volute Speech or obscure question. 1690 Norris Beati- 
tudes (1692) 10 Earthly-mindedness . . was really forbidden 
according to the more retired and involute Sense of the Law. 
1837 Carlyle Diaui. Neckl. xvi. in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 190 
This most involute of Lies is finally Winded off. a 1849 Poe 
Murders in Rue Morgue Wks. 1865 I. *79 F 2 The possible 
moves [in chess] being not only manifold, but involute, the 
chances of such oversight are multiplied. 1889 Longm. Mag. 
Oct. 590 We all know good novels which are complex, 
involute, tortuous. 

2. Rolled or curled up spirally ; spiral ; spec, in 
Conch. Having the whorls wound closely round 
the axis, and nearly or wholly concealing it. 

1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. Min. Introd., III. Fishes, 
which are, I. Marine .. or testaceous, and are turbinate, 
which are either involute, as the Nautilus, .or orbicular, as 
the Welke. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 62 Bulla . . 
body behind covered by an external oval involute shell. 
1851-6 Woodward Molhtsca 77 Shell placed vertically in 
the posterior part of the body, with the involute spire to- 
wards the ventral side. 1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's 
Zool. I, 389 Mouth with involute spiral tongue, composed of 
protracted maxillte. 

3. Pot. Rolled inwards at the edges. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot, m. xvi. (1765) sod Involute, 
rowled in ; when their lateral Margins are rowled spirally 
inwards on both side.s. 1806 Galpine Brit. Bot. 40 Lfeaves] 
involute, pungent. 1850 Lindley Nat. Syst. Bot. 144 Entiie 
petals involute in sestivation. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. iv. 

§ 2. 133 Leaves are as to the mode of packing. .Involute, 
both margins rolled toward the midrib on the upper face. 

4 . Georn. \ Involute figure orcutve: =B. 2. Obs. 
Of a tooth in a cog-wheel ; Having its working 
face in the form of an involute. 

1706 Phillips, Involute and Evolute Figures, 1796 
Hutton Math. Diet. I. 642/2 hivolute Figure or Csirve, is 
that which is traced out by the outer extremity of a string 
as it is folded or wrapped upon another figure, or as it is un- 
wound from off it. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch Clockm. 
125 Wheels with involute teeth, .are now rarely used. 

JB. ri. 1 . Something involved or entangled, rare. 
1845 De Quincev Sitsj). de Prof. i. Wks. 1863 XIV. 13 
Far more of our deepest feelings . . pass to us as involutes 
(if I may coin that word] in compound experiences incap- 
able of being disentangled, than ever reach us directly. 
1850 — Ibid. 121 One of those many important cases which 
elsewhere I have called involutes of human sensibility. 

2. Geom. A curve such as would be traced out 
by the end of a flexible inextensible string if un- 
wrapped (being" still kept stretched) from a given 
curve in the plane of that curve; the locus of a 
point in a straight line which rolls without sliding 
on a given curve. Correlative to Evolute. 

1796 Hutton Math. Diet. 1. 642/2 The Involute of a cycloid, 
is afso a cycloid equal to the former. *879 Thomson & Tait 
Nat. Phil. 1. 1. § 17 If a flexible and inextensible string be 
fixed at one point of a plane curve, and stretched along the 
curve, and be then unwound in the plane of the curve, its 
extremity will describe an Involute of the curve. 1881 
Routledge Science ii. 44 Apollonius treated also of invo- 
lutes and evolutes. Ibid. ix. 208 Huyghens . . discovered 
another curious property of the cycloid, and introduced a 
new idea into geometry, namely, that of the involutes. 
Hence I'nvolutely adv,, in an involved manner. 
1681 H. More Ea:/>. Dan. vi. 226 The sense is very coherent 
with what follows, .which contains though something in vo- 
lutely and contractedly both the first and second Resur- 
lection. 

Involuted (i'nv2yr«ted), a. [f. prec. + -ED 1.] 

1 . = Involute c. 2, 3. 

1816 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. (1818) II. 327 A Brazilian 
beetle In my cabinet . . has curious Involuted .suckers on its 
feet. 1848 Carpenter Anim. Phys. 37 Where it is to absorb 
as well as to secrete, it is usually involuted or folded uppn 
itself. 1851-6 Woodward Molhtsca 66 A symmetrical in- 
voluted shell. 1875 Darwin lusectiv. PL xvi. 392 The 
leaves catch many small insects which are found chiefly 
beneath the involuted margins. 

2. Phys. That has passed through the process of 
involution ; see Involution 4. 

_ *898 G. E. Herman Dis. Worn. ix. 94 A uterus which is 
imperfectly involuted receives more blood than it should. 

Hence Involu'tedly adv., in an involuted or en- 
tangled manner. 

VOL. V. 


1879 G-. Meredith Egoist 1 . ix. 163 Curls, half curls, root 
culls, vine ringlets, wedding rings .. waved or fell, waved 
over or up or involutedly, or strayed loose and downward. 
1‘nvoiuting, vbl. sb. rare~'. [as if from avh. 
^involute (f. ppl. stem of L. involvere to Involve) 
+ -IN0I. Cf. Convolute sy.J Involving. 

x^Z^ Brit. For. Evang. Rev. Oct. 682 He has taken 
liberties with his native language in the involuting and 
coining of words. 

Involution (inv^lh/'Jon). [ad. L. involiitidn- 
em, n. of action from involvere to Involve : cf. F. 
involution (i3-l4th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Tlie action of involving or fact of being in- 
volved; implicit comprehension or inclusion ; im- 
plication ; also, qxis.si-concr., that which is involved. 

1611 Cotgr., Involution, an inuolution, enwrapping, in- 
foulding. 1642 Jer. Taylor Episc. (1647) 136 Often.. a 
Bishop nay an Apostle is called a Presbyter . . by reason of the 
involution or comprehension of Presbytei within Episcopus. 
1790 Gibbon Misc. Whs. (1814) III. 489 According to the 
philosophers, who can discern an endle.ss involution of 
germs or organized bodies, the future animal exists j_n the 
female parent. 1798 Coleridge Satyrane's Lett. ii. 223 
Aristotle has . . required of the poet an involution of the 
universal in the individual. 1867 Stubbs Lect. Hist. (1886) 
17 From his own involution in the matter of which he is to 
judge. i8gz Newman Smyth Chr. Ethics 11. iii. 420 The 
instinct to discover the deeper moral involutions of current 
political questions is a power of great ethical value. 

b, concr. Something that involves or enwraps ; 
an envelope, covering, etc. 

1646 Sir T. BROvftiE Pseud. Ep. v.xxi. 269 The involution 
or membranous covering . . called the silly how, that some- 
times is found about the heads of children upon their biith. 

2 . An involved or entangled condition ; entangle- 
ment, complication ; intricacy of construction or 
style (as in a literary work or the arrangement of 
words in a sentence) ; also cotter., something com- 
plicated ; an intiicate movement, a tangle, etc. 

1611 CoTGR., Anfractueux, full of turnings, compasses, 
involutions. 1647 May Hist. Pari. l. i. 73 All their acts 
and actions are so full of mixtures, involutions, and compli- 
cations. 1751 Johnson Rambler No. 168 F 7 Mackbeth 
proceeds to wish . . that he may, in the involutions of infernal 
darkness, escape the eye of providence, a 1763 Shenstone 
Economy iii. 33 Such the clue Of Cretan Ariadne ne’er 
explain’d 1 Hooks 1 angles ! crooks ! and involutions wild ! 
1820 Hazlitt Lect. Dram. Lit. 156 The style of the first 
act has . . more involution, than the general style of 
Fletcher. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. 1 . 1. viii. § 24. 433_He 
introduced . . a sort of involution into his style, which gives 
an air of dignity and remoteness from common life. 1858 
G. Macdonald Phantasies xiv. The whole place . . swam 
with the involutions of an intricate dance. 

3 . Enat. A rolling, curling, or turning inwards ; 
concr. a part of a structure formed by this action. 

_ 1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. (ed. 2) 494 A cavity . . which 
is subsequently rendered more complex by the prolongation 
and involution of it.s walls in various parts. 1870 Rolleston 
Anim. Life Introd, 36 The peripheral apparatus retains its 
typical character as an involution of the integument in the 
olfactory., organs. 1873 Mx'iKscc Elem. Anat.is.. 392 The 
ear like the eye is formed by an involution of the skin. 1880 
— Cat 230 Glands . . are. . complex involutions of an epithelial 
surface. 

4 . Phys. * The retrograde change which occurs 
in the body in old age, or in some organ when its 
permanent or temporary purpose has been fulfilled ’ 
{Syd. Soc. Lex.). Also aitrib. 

i860 Tanner Pregnancy a. 93 The whole process of de- 
generation and reconstruction is spoken of as the involution 
of the uterus. 1878 Gamgee tr. Hermantis Hum. Phys. 530 
The close of the period of fecundity and the arrest of men- 
struation are associated with certain bodily changes, 
especially of the generative apparatus, which are compre- 
hended in the term ‘involution’. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
SeJtile Involution, the shrinking of the whole body which 
accompanies old age. Ibid., Involution cysts, the cysts 
found in the shrivelled mammary glands of old women, 
being dilated acini or ducts of the gland filled with a thick 
fluid. 1898 G. E. Herman Dis. Worn, ix. 87 During the 
last few days of pregnancy, and the first few days of invo- 
lution, giant cells with many nuclei are to be seen. 

5 . Biol, A retrograde process of development; 
the opposite of evolution ; degeneration. Chiefly 
in Comb., as involution-form. 

i8p6 Allhuit's Syst. Med. 1 . 761 Involution forms [of 
bacilli] being pretty constantly developed. 1897 Ibid, II. 90 
Evidence that the clubs are involution-forrtis. 

6. Math. a. Arith. and Alg. The multiplication 
of a quantity into itself any number of times, so as 
to raise it to any assigned power. Hence, in 
extended sense, the raising of a quantity to any 
power, positive, negative, fractional, or imaginary. 

1706 W. Jones Syn. Palmar, Matheseos 51 By the Invo- 
lution of the Binomial Root. x8o6 Hutton Course Math. 
I. 197 Involution is the raising of powers from any proposed 
root ; or the method of finding the square, cube, biquadrate, 
&c., of any given quantity. 

b. Geom. A system of pairs of points on a right 
line, so situated that the proditct of the distances 
of the two points of qach pair from a certain fixed 
point on the line (the centre of involution) is equal 
to a constant quantity. Hence in various extended 
uses (see quot, 1847). > 

[1837 Chasles Apergti Hist. 77 Desargues appelait la 
relation qui constitue son beau theoreme involution de six 
pomUl\ 1847 Cayley in Camb, ij- Dnbl. Math. jrnl. II. 52 
When three conics have the same points of intersection, any 
transversal intersects the system in six points, which are 


said to be in Involution. It appears natur.al to apply the 
term to the conics themselves ; and then it is easy to 
generalize the notion of involution so as to apply it to 
functions of any number of variables. 1S79 Salmon Conics 
311. 1885 Lcudesdorf tr. Cremona's Proj. Geom. loi In 

an involution the elements aie conjugate to one another in 
pains. 

I’nvolutive, a. Bot. [tiA.mQd.h. involuHv-us, 
f. involut-, ppl. stem of involvere to Involve ; see 
-IVE, and cf. F. involutifi {il^% iu Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Characterized by involution ; see Involute a. 3. 
185s Mayne Expos. Lex., hwolutivns, applied by Candolle 
to estivation in which the floral organs are rolled inwards ; . . 
to perfoliation where the two bodies of a leaf contained in 
the bud roll themselves from without inwards ; .. involutive. 
Involutorial (invplbdoo-rial), a. Geo?n. [f. It. 
involvtorio, L. type involut dri-tts (f. involvere, in- 
vohlt-: see -DRY) + -al. Cf. med.L. involiitbrmm 
a wrapper, cover (Du Cange),] Of or pertaining 
to geometrical involution; connecting a system of 
objects in pairs. 

Involutarialhomology, a homology whose parameter is — i. 
1885 Leudesdorf Cremona's Proj. Geom. 64 In this case 
the homology is called harmonic or involutorial, and two 
corresponding points (or lines) correspond to one another 
doubly; that is to say, every point (or line) has the same 
correspondent whether it be regarded as belonging to the 
first or the second figure. 

Invol’Ve (invp-lv), V. Also 4-S en-. [ad. L. 
involvere to roll into or upon, to wrap up, envelop, 
surround, entangle, make obscure, f. in- (In- ^) 
+ volvere to roll. Cf. OF. involver (1464 in 
Godef.).] To enfold, envelop, entangle, include : 
predicated either of an agent or of a surrounding 
or enveloping substance or material. 

1 . trans. To roll or enwrap in anything that is 
wound round, or surrounds as a case or covering ; 
to enfold, to envelop. Const, in, '[ viith. 

148* Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 37 Anone fro benethe . . 
ther brake vppe a flame of fier that iuuoluyd hem. 1526 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 259 The corporas . . wherin 
his blessed body was inuolued or wrapped. 1553 Eden 
Treat. Netve Ind. (Arb.) 27 Inuoluinge with cereclothe, & 
pouderinge with spyces the body. 1650 "BnufiZVi Anihropo- 
met. i. I The Heads of Infants.. .are involved in head-bands. 
(1 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. i. ii. 63 They lye more 
torpid, and inactive, and inevident, .. like a spark involved 
in ashes, 1774 Goldsm. Nat.^ Hist. (1862) I. is9 Within 
thi.s the embryo is still farther involved, in two membranes 
called the chorion and amnios. 1856 Mrs. Browning Aur, 
Leigh III. 179, 1 saw Fog only, the great tawny weltering fog, 
Involve the passive city. 

fig. 1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. ii. (Skeat) 1. 56 Tho I was 
in prosperitie, and with forain goodes enuolued. <11430 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2657 A cursed caitif Inuolued 
and y-wrapped in be vice Of couetise. *651 0 . Cartwright 
Cert, Relig. 1. 205 What sentence we should all have, if God 
. . had not involved and wrapped us in his righteousnesse. 
1896 Sir W. Habcourt Sp. Ho. Comm. 29 July, The hon. 
member made a speech last night in which he proceeded to 
involve himself in his own virtue. [Cf. Horace Od. ni. xxix. 
55 Mea virtnie me involvo.} 

2 . To wind in a spiral fonii, or in a series of 
curves, coils, or folds ; to wreathe, coil, entwine. 

iSSS Eden Decades 26 Rouling them togyther on a cyrcle 
inuolued after the maner of a slepyng snake. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Guilletneatls Fr, Chirurg. xvi b/i The threde which is 
involvde rounde about the Needle. 1602 Marston / 4«#D«io’r 
Rev. IV, V, Let’s thus our hands, our hearts, our armes in- 
volve. 1667 Milton P. L. vii. 483 Some of Serpent kinde, 

. . involv’d Thir Snakie foulds. i8r8 Shelley Rev. Islam 
III. xxiii, Like a choir of devils, Around me they involved a 
giddy dance. 

I>. fig. To join as by winding together or inter- 
twining ; to ‘ wrap up ’ with. 

1651 Baxter Inf. Bapt. 254 You will needs involve your 
own esteem with the credit of your ill cause. 1667 Milton 
P. L. II. 806 He knows His end with mine involved. 1768 
.Sterne Sent, fonrn. (1778) II, 146 {Fragment) Our mis- 
fortunes were involved together. 1853 H, Rogers Eel. 
Faith {1853) 108 Whether faith can ever exist independently 
of belief, — whether it is not always involved with it, . . that 
is the point on which I want light. 

3 . fig. To envelop within the folds of some con- 
dition or circumstance; to environ, esp. so as to 
obscure or embarrass ; to beset with difficulty or 
obscurit5L Const, in, ^with, 

1382 Wyclif Pref. Ep. ferome vii. 71 The thrid hath 
bigynnyngis and ende with so feel derknessis enuolued. 
1531 Elyot Gov. t. xiv. That reuerende studie is inuolued 
in so barbarouse a langage, . . no man understandyng it but 
they whiche haue studyed the lawes. 1598 Marston 
Pygmal. ii. 142 That such Cymerian darknes should jnuolue 
A quaint conceit. 1635 Pagitt CJmstianogi-. i. iii. (1636) 
92 This doctrine, .is involved with absurdities, and inexplic- 
able contradictions. 1790 Pm-vx Horse Paul, Wks. 1825 
III. 207 This passage is involved in great obscurity. _ 1875 
JovvETT Plato (ed, 2) III, 391 The numerous difficulties in 
which this question is involved. 

b. To entangle (a matter), to render intricate. 
1S33 More Debell. Salem Wks. 1004/2 As wililye as those 
shrewes that heguyle hym haue holpe hym to inuolue and 
intryke the matter. 1627 Hakewill^tJo/. (1635) 541 Rather 
. . to dispatch the busines with judgement, then to inuolue 
it with nice distinctions. Mod. We must not further involve 
the statement ; it is intricate enough already. 

4 . To envelop or (in later nse, more usually) en- 
tangle (a person) in trouble, difficulties, perplexity, 
etc. ; to embarrass ; to engage in circumstances 
from which it is difficult to withdraw. Const, in, 
^with, \into. 

- 124 
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INVY. 


1387-8 T. Usic Tesi. Lovei i. (Skeaf) 1. iii These thynges 
.. haue me so enuolued with caie, that wanhope of heipe 
is throughout me ronne. C1440 Gesta Rom. (1838) ii. i. 
276 His conscience., involves hym in grete .sorowes and 
diseases of hert, for his synne. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trail. 
(1677) 321 Involved with more perplexity now than ever, he 
was at his wits end. 1704 Land. Gaz. No. 4038/5 The 
Differences whet ein he finds himself., envolved with the 
Emperor, 17*6 Atterbury Let. to Snvi/t 6 Apr., In- 
volving me designedly into those .squabbles. 1828 D’lsRAELr 
CItas. f, I. xi. 300 The war in which Chailes was now in- 
vol ved . . was of the most popular character. 1839 Y eoweil 
A nc. Brit. Ch. x. (1847) 104 Their misconduct soon involved 
both kings and people in one common ruin. iSy^ Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) 1. 282 You imagine that you will Involve me in 
a contradiction. *898 A. W. W. Dale Life R, IV. Dale ii. 
33 Mr. Muller had been involved in financial difficulties. 

5. To implicate in a charge or crime ; to cause 
or prove (a person) to be concerned in it. 

1635 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) IL 255 
Hee [the King] passed fower arrests, which inuolued diuers 
to the gieat dissatisfaction of many Presidents. 1660 
R. Coke ‘Justice Vwd, 16 That the King may be involved 
in the same crime with themselves, he [Strafford] must die by 
Act of Parliament. 1695 BtACKMORE/’n Arth.i.sXej Let not 
my Crime involve the Innocent. 1838 Thirlwall 

III. 391 It was the inteiest of the enemie.s of Alcibiades-.to 
involve as many persons as they could in the charge. 1883 
Diet. Nat Biog-. HI. 213/2 He was soon induced.. to make 
confessions which seriously involved the duke. 

6. trails. To include; to contain, imply. +a. 
Of a person, or with reference to personal action.; 
To inchide covertly in or wider something; to 
wrap up. Also in indirect passive. Obs. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. iv. § 4 When the secrets and 
mysteries of leligion . . aie involved in fables or parables. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xii. 132 Some have 
written Mystically, as Paracelsus, . . involving therein the 
secret of their Elixir, and enigmatically expressing the 
nature of their great worke. 1710 Berkcley Princ. Hum. 
Kiimul. § 119 They have dreamed of mighty mysteries in- 
volved in numbers. 1724 A. Collins Gr. Chr. Reli^. 83 
The antient Greek Poets were reputed to involve divine, 
and natural . . notions of their gods under mystical and 
parabolical expressions. 

b. Of a thing: To include within its folds or 
ramifications; to contain, comprise, comprehend. 
Now chiefly Math.., or passing into c. 

ifiSi C. Cartwright Cert. Relig. i. 13 The Church of 
England involves all the Brittains within her Communion. 
1799 Wilson in Pltil. Trans. LXXXIX. 298 It involves., 
not a cube, hut a truncate sixth power in a cubic shape. 
i8ti I. M. Williams (title) The Dramatic Censor, .involv- 
ing a con ect register of every niglit’s Performances at our 
Metiopolitan Theatres. 1873 Todhunter Alge 5 ra(ed. 7) 
xix. § 299 Any equation which involves rational quantities 
and quadratic surds. 

c. esji. To contain implicitly ; to include as a 
necessary (and therefore itnexpressed) feature, cir- 
cumstance, antecedent condition, or consequence ; 
to imply, entail, 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. v. xxi. 267 Wherein (al- 
though mo.st know not what they say) there are involved 
unknowne considerations. 1631 Hobbes Leviath. iti, xl. 249 
Their wills, .were before the Contract involved in the will of 
Abraham. 1809-10 Coleridge Friend (1865) z3 In moral 
truth, we involve likewise the intention of the speaker, that 
his words should correspond to his thoughts in the sense in 
■which he expects them to be understood. 1839 Thirlwall 
Greece xlv. VI. 43 The submission of Byaantium would 
piobably involve that of Perinthus. 1833 Lynch Rivulet 
xc. i, Some new task Involving care and strife. 1892 West- 
coTT Gospel of Life p. xviii, Every argument involves some 
assumptions. 

d. To include or affect in its operation. 

1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 4 To promote those 
general ideas which involve the destiny of the human race. 
1837 Ruskin Pol. Econ. Art 6 It will he held a worthy 
subject of consideration what are the political interests in- 
volved in such accumulation. 011883 U. S. Grant Pers. 
Mem. II. 531 Men who.. could not be induced to serve as 
soldiers, except in an emergency, when the safety of the 
nation was involved. 

7. To roll up within itself, to envelop and take 
in ; to overwhelm and swallow tip. 

160S BAcon Adv. Learn, i. i. § 3, I learned, that the same 
mortality involveth them both. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
Exenip. Disc. xv. § 27 They . . were all involved and 
swallowed up into the body of the sun of righteousness. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 1022 The stormy fates descend : 
one death involves Tyrants and slaves. 1742 Pope Dune. 

IV. 82 The gathering number, as it moves along. Involves 
a vast involuntary throng. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. exxx, 
My love involves the love before; My love is vaster 
passion now. 

8. Math. To multiply (a quantity) into itself any 
desired number of times; to raise to a power. 
Now rare or Obs. 

*673 Kehseiv Algebra 3 These numbers, .are usually called 
the Indices, or Exponents of those Powers . . because they 
shew . , how many times the Root is involved or multiplyed 
in producing each Power respectively. 1706 W. Jones Syn. 
Palmar. Matheseos 46.^ i8ti Hutton Course Math. (ed. 6) 
I. ipt Let a-\-x be involved to the 5th power. 1875 
ToDHvmEO. Algebra (ed, 7)_xvi. § saalfthe quantity which 
is to be involved be a fraction, both its numerator and its 
denominator must be raised to the proposed power, 
f 9. To turn over in the mind ; to revolve, rare. 
C1470 Harding Chron. txxv. ii, The kyng. .in his mynde 
yniagened and inuolued Howe sone and when.. They 
might agayn bee consociate. 

Hence Involving vbl. si. ttnd ppl. a . ; also. la- 
volver, one who or that which involves. 
i6it Florio, hmoglia, an enuoluing. 1660 Boyle New 


Exp. Phys. Mecli. Digress. 374 The upper part of the in- 
volving Amnios. 1738 Glover Leonidas ii. 172 Rapid tor- 
rents of involving flames. ? c i860 L. Olifhant in A theneeum 
(1891) 23 May 635/3 The hand that has used a revolver .. 
does not waver with a pen, though the lines he tiace.s may 
be an involver of a revolver again. 1880 Mem. John Legge 
vii. 84 A seemingly needless involving of the truth. 
Involved (invpdvd), fpl. a. [f. prec. -f -ED l.] 
1. lit. a. Curved spirally, b- Enfolded, en- 
wrapped. 

ri6ii Chapman /AV iff ji. 179 His .sandie confines ; whose 
sides, grone with his inuolued waue. 1663 G. Havers 
P, della Valle's Trav. E. India 52 Tlieir Beards and Hair 
thej' wear long, untrim’d, rudely involv’d. 1897 AUbutt's 
Sysl. Med. III. 809 An engoigement of the involved bowel, 

1 2. Of persons, their actions, etc. Not straight- 
forward and open; underhand, covert, crooked, 
reserved. Obs. 

1607-iz Bacon Am., Counsel (Arb.) 322 There be men that 
ai e in nature faithfull, and sincere and plaine, and direct, not 
ciafti'e, and involved. 1640 Habington Castara in. (Arb.) 
118 All th' involv'd designenient.s of the wise. 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 44 ? 4 They are very .sullen and involved. 

3. Intricate, complicated, b. Contained by im- 
plication, implicit. 

1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. r. § 9 To pose my appre- 
hension with those involved /Enigmas and riddles of the 
Trinity. 1791 Boswell Johnson an. 1730, The style of this 
work [Rambler] has been censured by some shallow cri ticks as 
Involved and turgid. 1839 Yeowell Anc. Brit. Ch. ii. (1847) 
21 The involved language of Gildas . . Iras led to much mis- 
apprehension of his meaning. 1864 Bowen Logic ii. 40 
These Laws of Thought exist there in a latent or involved 
form. 

Hence XnvoTvedly adv., in a way that is involved 
implicitly; InvoTvedness, the fact, stale, or 
quality of being involved. 

1624 F. White Repl. Fishery^ Doctrine neither expresly 
nor inuoluedly contained in holy Scripture. 1647 Boyle 
Disc. Swearing i. § i The involvedness of all men in the 
guilt of swearing. 1634 W. Mountague Devout Ess. ii. x. 

§ I. 193 How shall the mind of man. .extricate itself, out of 
this comprisure and involvedness in the bodies passions and 
infirmities? 1840 G. S. E KEE.^Regenerationi. ii. 28 A moral 
change of disposition; and thence, suboidinately and in- 
volvedly, a federal change of relative condition. 1867 Pall 
Mall G. 30 Jan. 4_The Indian Statute-book . . bids fair to 
emulate our own in confusion, bulk, and involvedness. 

Involvement (invp-lvment). [f. as prec. -1- 

-MBlfT.] 

1. The action or process of involving ; the fact of 
being involved ; the condition of being implicated, 
entangled, or engaged; engagement, embarrass- 
ment ; financial or pecuniary embarrassment. 

1706 A. Shields I/uy. Ch. Comm. (1747) There Is no in- 
volvement eitlier in per-sonal guilt oracce-ssion to the guilt of 
others. 17761’, Hutchinson July II. 80 Withfrugality 
[it] would enable me to spend a few weeks abroad without 
involvement [i.e. in debt]. 1802 G.Couaaei Poor Gentleman 

V. ii. 74 He has left me in involvements, which, in a few 
hours, may inclose me in a prison. 1835 Lynch Lett, to 
Scattered vii. 94 How the innocent suffer with the evil, by 
necessary involvement. 1873 _H. C_. Wood Therap. (1879) 
676 There are certain palsies.. in which the muscular stnic- 
ture is. .destroyed independently of any involvement of the 
nervous system. 

b. An involved or entangled condition, manner, 
or style ; complicated state of affairs, imbroglio. 

1821 Foster in Life ^ Carr. (1846) II. 35 Further com- 
plaints of obscurity, involvement [etc,]. 1862 Ei-aser’s Mag. 
July 63 The plot . . depended .. on the ‘involvement’ con- 
sequent on the fact that every one except her grandmother 
is in love with the gentle and lovely Celeste. 1883 Gd. 
IVards Dec. 791/2 Evil and good .. are interlaced together 
in seemingly hopeless involvement. 1884 Wedmore in 
Academy 9 Feb. 100 He sets forth his discovery, not with 
style . . but crabbedlj-, with involvement. 

1 2. An enveloping structure ; a wrapping ; an 
envelope, case, or covering. Obs. 

1630 H. R. Mythomystes 30 Orpheus, within the foulds 
and inuoluements of fables, hid the misteries of his doctrine. 
Ibid. 80 Among such may they euer rest, safe wrapt up 
in their huskes and inuoluements. 

3. Tliatwhich is involved or implied in something; 
a necessary consequence or condition. 

1879 ‘E. Garrett ’ (Mrs. Mayo) Ho. by Wks. I. no She 
will presently see the curious involvements and necessiti'es 
of English society. i88t Fraser Bei-keley aro The issue of 
cieatiye will, rather than uecessaiy involvements of finite 
experience. 

luTO'lvent, a. and sb. [ad. L, involvent-em, 
pr. pple. of to Involve.] a. adj. Involv- 

ing. rare'~°. b. sb. That which involves. 

1636 Blount Glossogr.^ Involvent, wrapping or folding in, 
covering or overwhelming. 0:1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. 
(1839) I V. 227 The one substrative truth which is the form, 
manner, and Involvent of all truths. 

Involver, Involving : see under Involve ». 
tl'iivoy. Ohs. [Variaut of Envoy, a. OF. 
envoy, now envoi, sending, dispatch of goods, f. 
envoyer to send. App. the word of which the 
plural remains as Invoice; cf. F. lettre d' envoi 
letter of consignment, invoice.] An Invoice. 

1617 Moryson Itin. u. in. i, 242 That doth alwaies appeare 
vuto vs vpon the certificates of the Inuoyes. Ibid. 243 If 
your Lordship will bee as strict to call for the certificates of 
the vnlading there, as wee do cause the Invoy to be perused 
there can be no abuse in that case. 
tIttVtt’lgar, a. Obs. Pn- 3] Not vulgar. 

a. Free from vulgarity; not of low rank; refined. 

b. Not common; unfamiliar, 8»cange; unusual. 


1604 Drayton Moses i, [She] ludg’d the sad parents this 
lost infant ow’d, Wue as invulgar as their fiuit was faiie, 
i6io W. Folkingham Art of Smyey 1. x. 27 Neuer practis- 
ing any new or invulgar inuention. 1627 Sir S. D’Ewes 
Autohiog. (1845)11. 194 Acollaterall covenant. .to fiee them 
from invulgar taxes. 

InvuTgar, Obs . [In- 2.] Irans . To di- 
vulge or communicate to the common people ; to 
render vulgar, vulgarize. 

1399 Daniel Musophilns Wks. (1717) 386 It did so much 
invile the Estimate Of th’ open'd and invulgar’d My.steries. 

Invulnerability (invzjdnerabi’llti). [f. next 
-f- -ITY.] The quality or state of being invulner- 
able ; incapability of being wounded or injured. 

1773 in Ash. 1831 Carlyle Misc. (1857’) IL 231 His 
Hoinedness meant only an Invulnerability. 1881 Times 
23 Apr. 6/s The practical invulnerability of the armour. 

Invulnerable (invz>-lnerab’l), a. { sb .') [ad. L. 
invulnerdhil-is, f. in- (In- 8) + vnlnerdhilis Vdl- 
neuable; ci.V .invulnerahle{i^-i6t.h.c. in Ilatz.).] 
1. Incapable of being wounded ; not liable to be 
physically hurt or damaged. 

*595 Shaks. John ii. i. 252 Our Cannons malice vainly 
shall be spent Ag.ainst th’involnerable_ clouds of heauen. 
1596 Srr.NSER F. Q. vi. iv. 4 From his motheis wombe, 
which him did beare, He was invulnerable made by Magicke 
leare. 1693 Shadwell Volunteers 1. i, As fearless as if he 
were invulnerable, a 1704 T. Brown Obsem. Homer Wks. 
1730 I. 72 Homer.. makes Achilles invulnerable everywhere 
but in his heel. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Ednc. 1. 223/2 Ships 
. . whose decks, even in iron-dads, are rarely invulnerable. 
^.Jig. Incapable of being damaged or injuriously 
affected by attack ; not effectively assailable. 

1663 Cowley Verses Ess., Death Mrs. Philips (i 66 g) 34 
Never did Spirit of the Manly make .. A temper more in- 
vulnerable take. *713 Swift Cadem/s ^ Vanessa 4B9 
Vanessa, though by Pallas taught, By Love invulnerable 
thought. 1814 D’Israeli Quarrels A nth. (1867) 470 The 
genius of Hobbes was invulnerable to mere human opposi- 
tion. 1876 Gladstone Homeric Synchr. 44 A general pro- 
position, not less important, and I think invulneiable. 

B. sb . An invulnerable person. 

1823 Genii. Mag. XCV. i. 358 Some hundreds assume the 
title of Invulnerables. 

Hence Invulneratoleness «= Invulnerability ; 
InvuTnerably adv., so as to be invulnerable. 

1655 Br. Prideaux Euchol. i. vi. (1656) 92 Powers . . most 
dangerous . . For their invulnerablenesse, they being Spirits. 
1847 A. Bennie Disc. iv. 67 Faith in Christ renders his life 
invulnerably secure. 1865 Cornh. Mag. XI. 476^ The in- 
vnlnerableness of their skin was yet more extraordinary. 

tluvuTneratCf obs. rare. [ad.L. invnl- 
nerat-ns, f. in- (In- 8) + vnlnerdtns , pa. pple. of 
vulnerare to wound.] Unwounded. 

a 1680 Buti.f-r Rem. (1759) 1. 121 Sculls . , That are invul- 
nerate, and free from Blows. 

t Invulnera’tion. Obs. rare. [n. of action 
or condition from L. invnlnerdi-tis unwoundecl : 
see prec. and -ation.] The action of making, or 
condition of being invulnerable. 

1654 CJayton Pleas. Notes in. L 68 The daily sowsing of 
that valiant Gieeks body in the inchanted Bath for Invul- 
neration. 

t InvU’lnered, Ct. Obs. rare. [f. L. invtd- 
nerdlHS (see Involneeate), with substitution of 
-ED 1 for the L. ppl. ending.] =• Invulneuate. 

16*3 Heywood Brazen Age v. Wks. 1874 III. 254 Lj-e there 
thou dread of Tyrants, and thou .skin, Invulner’d still, 
burnewith thy maisters bones. 1633 — Hierarch, in. 131 
Ashamed A Beast by him should be so long untam’d Al- 
though invulner’d. 

In’Valt’aation (inv^ltiMjJi'Jon). rai-e. Also 
invultation. [n. of action from ined.L. invul- 
indre, invulidre (in OF. envoiifer, 13th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.), to make a likeness, f. in- (In- 2) + vulins 
countenance, visage, likeness.] The making of a 
likeness, esp. the waxen effigy of a person for pur- 
poses of witchcraft. 

1836 S. R. Maitland /wi/m Worslnp xiii. 150 Words which 
belong to the subject of invultation and facillation. Ibid. 
Note G. 29s All this does not appear to me to contain 
a full explanation of invultuatlon. 1897 N. 4- Q. 8th ser. XI. 
236, 314, 393, (Heading) Invultation. 

InY3r-(e, invie, inwi, inwy(e, dbs. variants 
(chiefly Sc.) of Envy sb, 

14. . Sc. Leg. Saints, Andrew 876 J>e fals fend . . bad invy 
he liflit sa. Ibid., Mathias 390 For Inwy & gret ill-wyll. 
c 1440 Promp. Paru. 263/1 Invye, or envye, invidia._ 1488 
Henry Wallace xi. 141; He saw_ thai had him at inwye. 
*533 Gau Richt Vay 43 The dewll throw quhais inwi deul 
com in the vardil. 13^ Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 
I. 63 To speik without al iuvie the verie truth, a i6S7 Sir 
W. MxiEE Misc. Poems ii, 41 Ye bow, ye sebafts. .now wmut 
invy I yeild to the. 

So Invy '(e, etc. , v. 

1483 Caih. Angl. igylx To Invye emnlari. 1300-20 
Dunbar Poems xx. 2 For gift of fqrtoun invy thow no 
degre. 1333 Gkv Richt PVy/ 44 He inwiit that man vesz 
maid to the euerlestand blis quhilk he had tint. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 27X marg.. He is .. 
Jnuiet be his Nobilitie. 1603 Montgomerie A'^/o/^ z*:- 
Polwart 268 Wanshapen woubet, of the weitds invyit. 
Invyful(l, variant of Envyful, Ohs., envious. 
Invyous(e, variant of Invious, Envious. 
Invyroun, obs, form of Environ. 

Inw-, a frequent Sc. spelling, in T5-i6th c. MSS., 
of Inv-, e.g, imuey, Inveigh, inwi, inwy, Invy, 
inwiolat, Inviolate. 
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In-wale [In adv. 12.] A wale or 

rib of wood on the iiibide of a boat. 

In borne boatb it runs fiom btem to stern ; in others only 
alongside the space occupied by the sculler (about 8 ft.). 

. ‘ SroNEiiiiNCE ’ Brit. Sports ii. viii. ii. § i. 639 The 

in-wale is continued fore and aft on each side to the stem 
and stern. 

Inwall (i’liwgl), sh. [In adv. 12.] An inner 
or inside wall. 

_ci6ii Chapman Iliad xii. 448 With his weight th’ inwall 
his breast did knock, And in rush’d Hector, fierce and grim 
as any stormy night. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss,, In- 
xusdls, the interior walls or lining of a shaft-furnace. 

Inwall, V., variant of Enwall. 

Inwanderingf (i'nwgnrdarii]), vbl. sb. rare. 
[In adv. n c, after Ger. eijiwanderiiug.'] The 
action of wandering or straying into some place. 

c 1880 A. livAiT (Cent.), This invvandeiing of differentiated 
cells. 

Inwai’d (i'nwgid), a. and Forms; see next. 
Comp, inwarder obs., superb inwardest now 
rare. [OE. iimaHweard, iiuteweard, inweard, f. 
innan, inne, inn adv. and prep. + -weard (see 
-wakd) : cognate with ON. innanverdr adj. in- 
terior, inward, OtIG. inwa) t, hmarti, MHG. in- 
wart, iwwarte, MDu. inwaert {inweri).'\ 

A. adj. I. In reference to situation or condition. 

1. Situated within ; that is the inner or inmost 
part ; that is in or on the inside ; belonging to or 
connected with the inside (esp. of the body) ; 
= Inner a. i a, Interior a, i, Intbrnar a. i. 

In OE. chiefly used of the interior or inner part of any- 
thing, like L. interior domiis the inner (part of the) house, 
intimuin pectus, the inmost (part of the) breast. 

Beosuul/iZ.) 992 Da wass haten hrehe heort innanweard 
fohnuin gefrastwod. c 888 K. .^Elfred Boei/i. xxkIv. S 10 Allc 
wuht cwices bi}> innanweard hnescost. <21000 Christ <$• 
Satan (Gr.) 707 Hu heh and deop hell inneweard seo, grim 
graefhus. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 1815 Ne schal him iieauer teone 
. . trukien in inwarde helle. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. met. ii. 
119 (Camb. MS.) Natheles yit ne may it [the sun] . . percen 
the inward entrailes of the erthe or elles of the see, 1398 
Trevisa Barth. Be P. R. vn. l.-cvli. (MS. Bodl.) If. 72 b, pe 
luyes . . swageh inward brennyng in a wondre raanere. 
c 1^00 Apol. Loll. 24 He dede on cursyngos a cloK & entred 
as water in to his inword J>ings. 1483 Cai/t. Angl. 197/1 
Invta.xdc,. .jnterior, jutestinns. 1576 Newton Lemnic's 
Complex. (1633) 73 Fevers hectklce, which taking once 
hold in the inwardest parts . . bringeth the body into ap- 
parant consumption. 1584 Cogan Haven Health cxxxii, 
132 The inward parts of a swine, .be very like to the inward 
parts of a man. 1617 Moryson Itin. 1 . 185 They woke from 
me the inward doublet wherein I had quilted the gold. x66o 
Barrow Euclid i. xvi. The outward angle will be greater 
than either of the inward and omjosite angles. 1697 tr. 
C’tess D' Annoy’ s Trav. (1706) 29 lie found her alone m an 
inward Room. 1796 Morse Avier. Geog. I. _S4? The in- 
ward carpentry-work on private and public buildings. 1841 
Gi.adstone State ij- Church (ed. 4) I. iv. S 78. 252 The term 
activity applies much more to outward than to inward 
vitality. 1895 J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. X, No. 38. 
123 Nurse said child had had ‘ inward convulsions’. 

t b. Said of the heart as a material organ pos- 
sessing an interior part ; and so, figuratively, of the 
heart, mind, soul, spirit, regarded as seats of feeling 
and thought. Obs. 

c8B8 K. dicFRED Boeth. xxii. § i Swi)3e lust baere hine to 
/^ehyranne mid inneweatdum mode, c 1000 AIlfric Dent. 
iv. 29 gif ge hine mid inweardre heortan seceajj and mid ealre 
mihte. c 1200 Ormin 5925 Itt tacnefih uss Jjatt mann fiatt do)> 
God werrc wijib innwarrd herrte. a 1240 Lofsong in Cott. 
Horn. 209 Ich. .bi-seche wi3 inwarde heorte. 

+ c. Of medicine : = Internal a. i c. Obs. 

xiof E. Gkimstqne tr. Goulart's Mem. Hist. 289 Cured 
by diet, rest, and glisters, without any inward medicines. 
1653 Djgoes Compl. Amhass. 387 To councel the applica- 
tion of inward medicines when outward will serve. 

d. Of the voice or a sound: Uttered without 
due opening of the mouth, so as not to be clearly 
heard; muffled, indistinct. (Cf.‘ to speak out'.') 
Also transf. of the utterer (quot. 1774). 

1774 G. White Selborne Iviii, The marten., when it sings, 
is so inward as scarce to be heard. 1797 Mrs. Radcuffe 
Italian XX, Her words were inward and indistinct. 1823 
Mrs. Cameron Proper Spirit in Honlston Tracis I. ix. s 
He read in his turn, but with an inward voice. Comh. 1876 
Lanier Clover 17 in Eight lingering strokes .. That 
speak the hour so inward-voiced. 

e. Situated in, or belonging to, the interior of a 
country or region ; inland : = Interior a. i c. 

163s Pagitt Christianogr. 46 The inward and wilder 
parts thereof remayne in their ancient Pagauisme. 1732 
Lediard Sethos II. viii. 145 Some provinces in the inward 
parts of Africa. 

tf. Mtis. Applied to parts intermediate between 
the highest and lowest of the harmony : = Inner 
a. I d. Obs. 

1674 Plavford Shill Mns. 1. iv. 14 In any Cliff whatso- 
ever, be it Bass, Treble, or any Inward Part. Ibid. 11. gg 
The Tenor- Viol is an excellent inward part. 

2. Applied to the mind, thoughts, and mental 

faculties as located within the body; hence to 
mental or spiritual conditions and actions, as dis- 
tinguished from bodily or external phenomena, and 
so = mental or spiritual. Cf. Inner a. 2 , Interior 
a. 3 , Internal 3- . . 

Inward man {archi) the spiritual part of man, the spirit : 
dinner man (Inner a. 3 a.). 

a 122$ ynliana 44 per is riht bileaue ant inward bone 


[<1/.?. Bodl. iuwardliche boneii] ant swa icweme to godd. 
c 1483 Bigby Myst. iv. 1134 Which with thyn inward Ee 
Seest the depest place of mannys conscience. 1326 Tindale 
2 Cor. iv. i6 Though oure vttward man perisshe, yet the In- 
warde man is renewed daye by daye. 1532 More Confut. 
Tindale Wks. 521/1 By a seciete inward instincte of nature. 
1387 Mirr. Mag.. Q. Cordila v. To ease her inward smarte. 
1611 Bible Ps. li. 6 Behold, thou desirest trueth in the in- 
ward paits. 1664 Butler Hud. 11. ii. 77 The inward Man 
And Outward, like a Clan and Clan, Have always been at 
Daggers-drawing. 1736 Butler Anal. l. iii. Wks. 1874 !• 
56 Inward security and peace, .are the natural attendants of 
innocence and viitue. 1807 Craube Par. Reg. iir. 401 Then 
shall thy inward eye with joy survey. The angel Mercy 
tempering Death’s delay. 1883 S. Cox Expos. Ser. 1. iii. 36 
The most peiplexing facts of our inward experience. 

t b. Conceived in or coming from one’s inmost 
heart; deeply felt, heartfelt; hence, earnest, fervent. 

c 1402 LydG. Compl. Bl. Knt. 218 The thought oppressed 
with inwaid sighes sore. Ibid. 580 The teares gonne fio 
mine eyen raine Full pitously, for very inward roth. 1508 
Dunbar Poems vii. 37 Is none of Scotland boine..Bot he. . 
wald of imvart hie effectioun, Bot dreyd of danger, de in thi 
defence. <11548 Hall Chroii., Edw. /Kaag What inward 
affeccion, and fervent desire, the kyng my Master hath 
alwaies had, to have a perfecte peace. 1627 Wotton Lcl. 
to Chas. I in Reliq. (1672) d vj b. With whom he did com- 
municate the inwardest thoughts of his heart. 

c. Spiritually minded, devout, pious: = Inte- 
rior a. I c. ? Obs. 

C14S0 tr. X><! Imitatione tl. i. 41 A very inwarde man, & 
fre from inordinat affeccions. Ibid. v. 45 Thou shall neuer 
be inwarde & deuoute man, but yf pou kepe silence of opir 
men, & specialy beholde piself. 1690 Penn Rise Prog. 
Quakers (1834) 49 Being more religious, inward, still, solid, 
and observing. 1694 — Trav. Holland S,- Germ. Pref. A iij, 
Wherefore, Reader, be Serious, Inward and Inquisitive for 
thy souls Sake. 

f 3 . Belonging to the inner circle of one’s ac- 
quaintance or friends ; closely associated or ac- 
quainted ; intimate, familiar, confidential. Obs. 
(Common in i6th and 17th c.) 

c 1473 RaufCoil^ear 236 Ane Chyld of hir Chalmer, Schir, 

. . maist inwart of ane. 1335 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 519 
Ane Murra man maist inwart with the king. 1587 Fleming 
Contn. HoUnshed III. 1371/2 Men knowne .. to be .. verie 
inward with the duke of Guise. 1602 Daniel Hymen’s 
Tri. III. i, Vou two were wont to be most inward Friends. 
1606 Day lie 0/ Giils 1. iv. (1881) 24 These Ladies are so 
inward with our tricks, theres no good to be done uppon 
them. 1609 Holland A turn, Marcell. xv. v. 35 One that 
would seeme most inward unto him, and of his familiar ac- 
quaintance. 1621 Quarles Argabts <S- P. (1678) 20 Friendly 
to all men, inward but with few. 1673 tr. Camden’s Hist. 
Elis. (1688) 13 She applied her first Care (hovvbeit with but 
a few of her inwardest Counsellours) to the restoring of the 
Protestant Religion. 

fb. Of a relation or feeling between two per- 
sons : Close, intimate. Obs. 

_ 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. II. ci. [xcvii.] 293 All weien nat 
in his inwarde Ique. 1617 Moryson Itin. i. 174 For their 
inward conversation, love, affinitie. 1645 Milton Tetrach, 
Wks. (1847) aog/i (i Cor. vii. 10) The most inward and dear 
alliance of marriage. 

t C. Of a bird or beast : Domesticated, tame. 

Turberv. Faulconrie 9 That Eagle . . is by al proba- 
bilitie and conjecture, no inwarde Eagle, but a fugitive and 
a rangier. 1611 Cotgb., Accoquiner, to make tame, inward, 
familiar ; to reclaim a wild thing, a 1643 W. Cartwright 
Lady Errant ii. ii, Wee’l keep you .As they doe Hawkes . . 
Watching untill you leave Your wildness, and prove inward. 
+ 4 . Secret, not disclosed ; private ; in quot. 
i(5o7-i 2, that is such secretly. Obs. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IF 225 b, All inward grudges 
and open discordes. 1388 Shaks, B. L. L. v. i. 102 What 
is inward betweene vs, let it passe. 1607-12 Bacon Ess., 
Seeming Wise (Arb.) 218 There is noe decaying Merchaunt, 
or inward Begger, hath so manie trickes to vphold the 
creditt of theire Wealth. 1609 Holland Amve. Marcell. 
xviii. iv. 109 In their neere attendance which they gave 
about privie and inward ministeries \inler vdnisteria vitse 
secreiioris], i6ri Chapman May Day Plays 1873 H- 337 
Pray eene goe in againe for I haue some inward newes for 
you. 

6. Existing in or pertaining to the country or 
place itself; domestic, intestine. Obs. or arch. 

1313 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 792 Inward war 
amongst our selves, a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 83 The 
inward affaires of the realme ofEnglande. a i626Bacon5/<o.-. 
<S- Uses Com. Law Ep. Ded. (1636) 4 Your Majesties reigne 
having been blessed from the Highest with inward peace. 
1673 tr. CamdetPs Hist. Eliz. l. (1688) 16 The Dangers in- 
ward they foresaw -would be from the Noblemen removed 
from the Queen’s Council. <i 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Imvard-snaid, the, house-maid in a farm-house, who has no 
work in the dairy, etc. 

+ 6. Pertaining to the thing in itself; intrinsic, 
1387 Golding De Mornay Forasmuch as the onely God 
is .. the highest degree of life, he hath his maner of con- 
ceiuing and begetting most inward of al. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 312 The nearest inward and most proper 
cause of marine movings. 1620 T. Granger Div. Logike 
38 Necessitie Absolute, by supposition, proceding from 
causes Inward, which is necessitie of nature, and appetite. 

II. In reference to direction or motion. [From 
the adverb.] 

7 . Directed or proceeding towards the inside. 

1849 Claridge Cold IValer-citre 81 The eruption took an 

inward direction and inflammation of the lungs was the 
consequence. 1875 Clery 7 <icA x. (1877) 131 Charged 
the Russian left wing when it had nearly completed its in- 
waid wheel. 1898 Daily Hews 13 July 4/7 Each Govern- 
ment. .receives all the money on outward postages, and none 
on inward postages. 

B, sb. fabsol. use of the adj., already in OE.] 


1. The iuwaid or internal part, the inside ; usually 
spec, the internal parts or oigans of the body, the 
entrails, a. sing. (Now rare.) 

£1000 vEli-ric Gloss, in Wr.-Wuleker 159/3S Intestina, 
smtelhearmas, uel inneweard. c 1000 Mhvmc. Exod. x.xix. 
17 His innewerde and his fet fiu le^st uppan his heofod. 
£ 1275 HI Pains Hell 151 in O. Eng. Mlsc. 151 Gripes fieteh 
heore Mawen . . And heore iuewaid vych del, 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Roils) 2864 pat idi in is Ineward mid sueid make 
a ssepe. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) 92 The moghettis 
Lyuer longes and the Inivard shal be for your chyldien. 
1584 Cogan Health (1636) i .\.6 The intiailesor inwaid 
of beastes. c 1600 .Shahs. Sonn. cxxviii, To kisse the tender 
inward of thy hand. 1817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 63 Mattel 
has no inward. 1884 J. Payne 1001 Nights VII. 80 He 
snatched up the man vvho had kicked him and carried him 
into the inward of the island. 

b, pi. (Now only in spec, sense : = Entrails.) 
a 1300 E. E, Psalter' cviii[i.l. i3 AIs waire, it in-yliede In 
his inwardes. c 1423 Found. St. Bartholomew's (E. E. T. S.) 
30 His ynwardes were purgid from this dedly fylthe. 1331 
Tindale Exp. i pohn (1537) 82 [To] brynge a beaste and 
slay it and oflfre the bloude and the fat of the inwardes. 
1370-6 Lambarde Peramb. Kent (1826) 475 Assured that the 
Inwaides of each place may best be knoweii by such as 
reside therein. 1671 Salmon Syn, Med. i. xxxvii. 83 Ob- 
struction is a Stoppage of the Inwards by thickned Flegm. 
1723 Pope Odyss. xx. 325 The prince. . to his site assignsThe 
tasteful inwards, and nectareous wines. 1830 Kingsley Alt. 
Locke xi\, Ups and downs 0’ hills, .enough to shake a body's 
victuals out of his inwards. 

2 . The inner nature or essence of a thing or per- 
son ; that which is within ; the interior, secret, or 
intrinsic character, qualities, thoughts, etc. 

a. sing. rare. 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R. 11. viii. (Add. MS. 27, 944) 
If. 15/1 An aungel. .settith his entent in-to fie inwarde of 
god. 1832 Tennyson Eleanore i, There is nothing here. 
Which, from the outward to the inwai d brought, Moulded 
thy baby thought. 1884 J. Paynd Tales fr. Arabic I. 106 
O vizier, .make thine inwaid like unto thine outward, 
t b. pi. Obs. 

£975 Rushw. Gosp. Mark vii. 21 From ionnawordum . . of 
heorte monna sweaunga yfel oft cumaS, £i4So_tr. i7c 
Imitatione 11. i. 41 Yf pou haddist ones paifitly entrid in to 
pe inwardes of Ihesu, & haddist sauored a lltel of his bren- 
nyng lone. 1348 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Platt.^ xiii. 76 He 
printeth it not utterly in the inwaides of his minde. 16B0 
Allen Peace ij- Unity Pref, 36 How necessary it is to look 
into the inwards of things. 1721 R. Keith tr. h Kempis' 
Solil. Sotd X. ’178 How distui bed my Conscience is ; how 
confused all my I awards. 

1 3 . An intimate or familiar acquaintance : = In- 
timate sb. (Cf. A. 3.) Obs, 

1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. in. ii. 138 Sir, I was an inward 
of his. .and I beleeue I know the cause of his withdrawing. 
1607 Middleton Michaelmas^ Term ii. iii, He’s a kind 
gentleman, a very inward of mine. 

4 . pi. Articles coming in or imported, or dues on 
such articles. Also attrib. 

1761 Gentl. Mag. 604 Mann, E. L. Collector of Inwards 
at Custom House. 1878 F. S. Williams Midi, Railw. 
643 Upon the ‘ Inwards ’ platform we find cases of hard- 
ware from Birmingham, casks of shoes from Leicester, 
hampers of lace from Nottingham [etc.]. 

In'ward (i'nw^rd), aifw. (/r^/.) Forms: i in- 
weard, (inneweard, ionnaword, 2-3innewai’d, 
ineward(e), 3 -inward ; (4 inwar, 4-7 inwarde, 
5 inword, ynwarde, 5-6 Sc. inwart, inuart, 6 
inwerd, Sc. inuert) . [OE. innan-, inne-, mweard 
= OHG. imvert, MDu. intte-, inwaert, -wert, 
-wart : see prec.] 

1. Towards the inside or interior (of a place, 
space, or material body), a. Of motion or direction. 

£1000 Nicodetnus xxxi in Thwaite Heptai. App. (1698) 18 
Da hig inweard foron pa geraytton hi^ twegen ealde weras. 
<21223 St. Marker. 8 As me ledde hire inward. 1297 R, 
Glouc. (Rolls) 11094 Arblastes sone & ginnes wipoute me 
bende, & ssote inward vaste inou. 1373 Barbour Bruce x. 
397 Als-soyn thai Held carpand Inward on thar way. 1413 
Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) i. iv. 4 Beholdyng inward as fer 
as I mygt, thenne saw \ many syeges ryal and vvonderful. 
1390 Spenser F. 0 . i. i. 7 Pathes and alleies wide, .leading 
inward farr. 1638 A. Fox IVnriz' Sterg. ii. vii. 67 It hap- 
peneth sometimes, that the scull by a heavy blow is bowed 
inward. 1707 Cha.mberlayne St. Eng. 497 Comptroller of 
the Cloth and Petty-Custom, inward and outward. Ibid. 
SOI Patent-Ofilcers in the Out-Ports . . Southampton, one 
Customer inward. One Customer outward. Passim, 1799 
Med. Jrtd, II. 230 When the eye rolls inward. 1871 Ros- 
setti Poems, Ave 103 The cherubim, airayed, conjoint, 
Float inward to a golden point. 

b. Of position or situation : In or on the inside ; 
in the interior, witliin ; internally ; = Inwaedly 
adv. I. ? Obs. 

£1400 Rom. Rose 4411 Inward myn herte I fele blede. 
1471 Ripley Comp. A Ich. vi. ix. in Ashm. (1632) 163 The 
Mater ys alterate, Both inward and outward substancyally. 
1513 Barclay iv. (1570) Cvjb/i _Acastell or toure 

moste curious, Dreadfull vnto sight but inwarde excellent. 
1590 Spenser F, Q. j, i. g The Maple seeldom inward sound. 
1611 Bible i Kings vii. 25 The Sea was set aboue vpon 
them, and all their hinder parts were inward. 1688 R. 
Holms Armoury ii. 16/2 Such Lines or Circles, as ly 
inward in the material Sphere. 

•p c. With an ‘ inward ’ tone, with muffled utter- 
ance, indistinctly ; cf. Inwaed a. 1 d. Obs. 

1644 Milton Educ. Wks, (1847) 99/2 Englishmen .. are 
observed by all other nations to speak exceeding close and 
inward. 

2 . jig. a. Towards that which is within ; into 
the mind or soul; into one’s own thoughts. 
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a i22£i An0‘. R. 272 So sone so me LiginiieS kunsenten to j 
bunne, and let jjene lust gon inward and delit waxen. 1526 
Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) in Loke inwarde on our owiie 
conscyence, and lemembre our syniles. a 1600 Hooker (J.), 
Looking inward we are stricken dumb; looking upward we 
speak and prevail. 1766 Lordyce Serm. Yng. IRont. (1767) 
II. viii. 36 Satiated with external pleasures, she turns in- 
ward. 

b. Within, in, or in relation to, the mind or 
soul; mentally or spiritually ; =Inivakdly at/w. 3 . 

erggo Ltitdisf Gosp. Luke .xi. 39 paette Sonne inweard 
[Ruskw. ionnaword] is iuer [Vulg. intus est vesirnin] full is 
micJ nednimineg and mi 3 unrehtwisnise. cr4zo Hoccleve 
De Reg. Pyiitc. 321 If he inward hadde any repentaunce. 
1:1450 Holland Howiat 389 It synkis sone in all part Of 
a trewe Scottis hart, Reiosand ws inwart. 1326 Tindale 
2 Car. vii. 5 Outwarde was fightynge, in warde wns feare. 
c i6oo Shaks. Sotm. Ixii, It is so grounded inward in my 
heait. 1659 Dryden Sianecis Cromwell xii, We inwaid 
bled, whilst they prolonged our pain. 

3. Conib. 

c*4iS Foimd, Si. BaytJtolouceiu'sCEs. E. T. S.) 23 A-noone 
the Inward-borne blyndenesse fledde a-way. 186S R. JI. 
Ballantvne Shi/i. Wiitds xiv. (1881) 136 The Captain 
hailed the first inward-bound vessel he met with. 

'\'Q. prep. In the interior of ; 'within. Obs. rare. 
14.. Sir Series (MS. M) laoS Right on the biyge, the 
Romans seys, They met Beues inwaide the paleys. 

Inward, 1 >. rare. [f. prec. adv. or adj.] 
tl. inlr. and reji. To come inwards or in, to 
enter. Obs. raye'~°. 

i6u Florio, Indentraysi, to inward himselfe, ll>id., 
InnentrarCi to inward or enter into. 

2 . traits. To make inward or subjective. rare~''. 
1868 Contemp. Rev, VIII. 618 The oriental mind sub- 
jectifies the individuality, or, to frame a word for the 
occasion, inwards it. 

Inwardly (i'nwgrdli), B. rare. [O'K.imveard- 
Uc, f, inweard internal + -lie, -lyI.] fa, = In- 
ward a. Obs, 

c 1000 Sax. Leeclui. I. 338 Wifi wifa earfoSnyssuni he on 
heora inwerdlicum [z/.r. inweardlicum] stowum earfejiu 
hrowiaS. ciaoo_ Trin. Coll. Horn, 45 Rechelis, for his swet- 
nesse, bitocneS inwardliche bede. 0:1223 [see Inward a. 2]. 
1304 Lady Margaret tr. De [mitatione iv. x-vi. 2S0 Take 
a waye from my thought all the erthely and iuwardelye 
thynges. 

b. Relating to what is inward or spiritual. 
i8*o Coleridge Lett., Cmvers., etc. I. Let. viii. 50 In 
moral, or if that be too high and inwardly a word, in 
mannerly manliness of taste the present age and its best 
writers have the decided advantage. 

Inwardly (i'nwgidli), adv. Forms: see In- 
ward adv. [OE. inweardlice : see prec. and -ly 2 .] 

I. In reference to situation or condition. 

1. In, on, or in reference to, the inside or inner 
part; within; = Intern" ally i. 

1483 Cctth.Angl. 197/2 Inwardly, . .jntime. 1403 Trevisa's 
Barth. De P.R. xvii. Ixxix. (W. de W.j Q iv b, Clowes . .ben 
petfyte fruyte wyth sharpe sauoure . . also moyst inwardly. 
1380 Ld. Grey in Grosart Spenser's^ Wks. I. 473 Propped 
outwardlie like a hovel, and mwardlie slanting like a pen- 
tisse. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado in. i. 78 Therefore let Bene- 
dicke like couered lire, Consume away in sighes, wa,ste 
inwardly. 1617 Morvson Itin. iii, 154 More inwardly 
where . . Rosse, and Southerland are seated, the . . Mertae of 
old inhabited. 1631 Jordan Nat, Bathes xvi. (1669) 154 
Inwardly also Bath-waters are used, for Broths, Beer, 
Juleps, &c. although some do mislike it. 1660 Barrow 
Euclid HI. vi, If two circles inwardly touch one the other. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xiv, He had bled inwardly. _ 1770 
Thorpe in Phil, Trans. LXI. 158 The characteristick of 
the chesnut trees decaying inwardly. 

b. With a voice that does not pass the lips ; in 
low tones spoken to oneself ; not aloud. 

1530 Palsgr. Introd. 15 They make a maner of modula- 
tion inwardly. 18 . Wordsvv. White Doe ii, He ihrunk 
and muttered inwardly. 1839 Tennyson Geraint ^ Enid 
im Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke, 

2. Intimately, thoroughly ; closely. 

<11223 Aiur. R. 52 Lo hu hqli writ spekeS, & hu inward- 
liclie hit telleS hu sunegunge bigon. cijoo Speculum Guy 
Warzu. 389 Hit greueji euere mannes 6130, Inwardliche on 
hire [he sunne] to se For hire grete clerte. c 1430 Lonelich 
Grailxxxv, 516 They behelden Abowtes ful Inwardly.^ 1379- 
80 Plutarch (1676) 946 The people not looking so 

inwardly into it. 13841. Carmichael in_ fF<7<fwt' Misc. 
(1844) 422 Thai will deill moir iuvartly with hir Majestie 
nor with ony other foren prince, 1639 Milton Rupi. 
Coritmw, f I Acquainting me with the state of Affairs, more 
inwardly then I knew before. j66o Hist. Wars Scat, under 
Montrose ix. 69 When, he came to understand him more 
inwardly. 1703 Penn in Pa. Hist. Soc. Mem. IX. 210 For 
my government 1 refer thee to the deputy governor, and 
my son more inwardly. 

b. Intrinsically, in its own nature, 

^ 1884 tr, Letze's Logic 30 The line which divides what is 
inwardly coherent from casual accessions. 

3. In heart; in mind or thought; in spirit. 
(Hence implying ‘in reality, sincerely, at heart’, 
or ‘ secretly ’.) 

c 1x7s Lamb, Horn. 39 Bute we Inwarliche imilcien and 
for3euen l>an monne he us wreSeS. a 1300 Cursor M, 20754 
‘ I tru he said, ‘ it inwardli c 1483 Digby Myst. iv, 1035 
Yit must myn herte wepe Inwerdlye. 13x3 More Rich. Ill 
Wks. 67/2 Men had it euer inwardely suspect, as many well 
counterfaited iewels make y» true mistrusted, a 1548 Hall 
Chron., Rich. Ill 53 Diverse other noble personages whiche 
inwardely hated kyng Richard, x6n Bible Ps. Ixii. 4 
They blesse with their mouth, but they cur.se inwardly. 
t666 Temple Let. to Bp. of Munster 19 Mar,, I pretended 
to believe what I am told, tho' I am inwardly assured to 
the contrary. 1726 Law Serious C. xviii. (1729I 343 It is 
highly reasonable, that you should , . appear outwardly such 


as you are inwardly._ 1843 M. Pattison itw. (1S89I I. 26 
The others laughing inwardly at the scene that was being 
acted before them. 

fb. In or from the inmost heart; with deep 
emotion or feeling ; heartily, fervently, earneslly. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxii. 2 Se jje after rihte mid jei ece 
wtlle inweardlice tEfteispyrian. c 1000 diLi-Bic //<va I. 58 
lohannes . . symle sy 3 " 5 an Drihtne folgode, and weard "oa 
him inweardlice ;;elufod. c rzoo Ormin 697 pe33 alle bmdeiin 
innwaiTdli3 WiJjp bedess & wihh dedess, patt Drihhtin 
•shollde leseiiii heintn Ut off Jje deofless walde. atzz’iAncr. 
R, 282 pet was pet lescun bat tire Louerd inwardlukest 
lerede alle his icoiene. c 1440 York Myst. xxiv. 75 A ! lorde, 
we !oue Jia inwardly. 1326 Pilgr. Serf. (\V. de W. 1531) 

7 b, They . . can for hi.s sake moost in wai dly in hei te de.spyse 
this worlde. x632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromcna 47 But 
I ., am . . disinabled herein (which at this present inwardly 
giievesme). 

II. In reference to direction or motion. 

4. a. Towards the inside or inner part; = In- 
ward adv. I a. b. fig. Towards that which is 
within ; into the mind or soul ; =Inivard adv. 2 a. 
Now rare. 

1667 Obs. Btcni, Loud, in Select, fr. Ilarl, Misc. (1793) 
447 We shut them inwardly, as well as possibly we could. 
1697 Dampier Voy. I. 391 Cutting the upper part of the 
body aslope inwardly downward. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. (ed, 4I I. 63 The ulceration stretched outwardly under 
the upper lip and nose, and inwardly lo cheeks and throat. 

H 5, By some ME. "writers, invoardly was used 
to render L. in- in composition, e.g, ‘to seek in- 
wardly ’ = L. inqutrere, ‘ to call or clepe inwardly ’ 

= L. invocare. 

a 1340 Hami’ole Psalter xix. 10 Here vs in he light of 
Ivouth and luf, in be whilke lyght we inwardly call pe [/« 
die qua invocaveritnus /<•■]. 1382 Wyclip Ps. cxiv. 4 The 
name of the Lord I inwardli clepede \invoiavt\. — Isa. 
ix. 13 The Lord of ostes thei inwardlyche soften not \iion 
inqnisieriint]- 

t I'lxwardmost, a. Obs. rare. [f. Inward a. 
-h-MosT.] Most inward; = Inmost, Innermost. 
x6sx Raleighls Ghost 92 The inwardmost [teeth] are broad 
and blunt to grind and make small the meat. 

Inwardness (rnwgidnes). [f. Inward a. + 

-NESS.] 

f 1. The inner part or region ; pi. Inward parts, 
entrails (rendering L. viscera ; in quots. only fig . : 
see Bowel sb}- 3 ). Obs. 

1388 WvcLiP Luke i. 78 Bi the inwardnes.se of the merci 
of oure God. 2 Cor. vi. 12 5 _e ben not angwischid in ys, 
but je ben anguischid in joure inwardnessis [1382 entrailis]. 
— Phil. ii. I If ony inwarunesse of merci. X430-XS30 Myrr, 
our Lady e 158 Not faynedly only with tongue, but of all 
the inwardenesse of sowle. 

2. The inward or intrinsic character or quality of 
a thing ; the inner nature, essence, or meaning. 

1603 ’Qkcois Adv, Learn. ii.iv.§4 , 1 should without any diffi- 
culty pronounce that his fables had no such inwardnessein his 
own meaning. 1647 H. More Songo/Souli. i. xxviii, Sense 
cannot arrive to tlT inwardnesse Of things. 1830 Coleridge 
Grk. Poets (1834) 307 Perhaps Lord Bacon is right in think- 
ing that there was but little of such inwardness in the poet’s 
own meaning. 1869 ’L.o'fre.u. Fam. Ep. to Friend Pa, Nor 
Nature fails my walks to bless "With all her golden inward- 
ness. 1877 N. York Tribune Apr. (Cent. Diet.), The true 
inwardness of the late Southern policy of the Republican 
party. X887 Pall Mall G. 18 July j/x We have always con- 
tended that the true 'inwardness ' of the Land Bill was not 
the wish to stop evictions, but the wish to stop the scandal 
of evictions. Ibid, 21 Nov. 5/x How can we trust any 
book to show us the true inwardness of a man we never 
set eyes on 1 xSgs Massingham in Contemp. Rev. Aug. 301 
In another sense we have taken too little account of the 
inwardness of the lives of the poor. 

3. The quality or condition of Being inward or 
internal to something else (///. or figl), 

i6xx Florio, Interiorita, inwardnesse. a 1680 Chaunock 
Attrib. God (1834) I. 459 The apostle doth not say, by 
him, but in him, to show the inwardness of his presence. 
1838 (Gladstone Homer II. 130 That inwardness and uni- 
versality of function which belongs to Minerva. X858 Miss 
DIulock Th. Worn. 266 It must always be, from its very 
secretness and inwardness, the sharpest of all pangs. 

t4. The fact of being intimately acquainted; 
intimacy, familiarity ; close friendship. Obs, 

1578 jn 'Xytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 19, I fear that no 
great inwardness shall be found in them, when they find 
her majesty’s liberality coining slowly to them. 1399 Shaks. 
Much Ado IV. i. 247 You know my inwardnesse and loue 
Is very much vnto the Prince and Claudio. x652-62 Heylin 
Cqsrnogr. 1. (1682) 41 Menas . . by reason of his inwardness 
with hi.s Master, knew most of his designs. 1668 Pepys 
Diary 23 Aug., The Duke of York . . did, with much in- 
wardness, tell me what was doing. 17x5 Steele Town-talk 
No. 1 It probably dropt hastily in the . . inwardness of con- 
jugal confidence, from the pen of a fond husband writing to 
a young, gay, and beautiful wife. 

6 . a. Depth or intensity of feeling or thought ; 
subjectivity. 

X836 Hare Guesses (1859) 72 That depth and inwardness 
of thought, which seems to belong lo the Germanic mind. 
x84S P. Parley's Ann. VI._io6 The. .blackcap.. pours, .his 
. .love-song— scarcely inferior, in a certain plaintive inward- 
ness, to the autumn song of the tobin, xSyx R. H. Hutton 
Ess. (1877) Pref 27 The new inwardness with which men 
are conceiving their relation to each other. 

lb. Relation to or occupation "with "what is inward 
or concerns man’s inner nature, as opposed to 
occupation with externalities ; spirituality. 

1859 JowETT Ess.Interpr, Script, in Comm, Paul' s Epist. 
(1894) 28 This inwardness of the words of Christ is what 
few are able to receive. 1873 M. Arnold Lit, ^ Dogma 


(1S76) 100 Trying lo identify the Messiah of popular hope 
, .with an ideal of meekness, inwardness, patience, and self- 
denial. 1876 C. D. Warner Wint. Nile .x. 132 They sleep 
the .sleep of ‘ inwardness ’ and peace. 

In"W"ai'ds (i"nwgidz\ adv. {adj.'). [ME. in- 
•wardes, f. inward adv., with advb. genitive -es, 
-s, as in besides, etc. Cf. the parallel MDu. 
inwaerts, Du. inwaarts, MHG. iimertes, Ger. 
inioiiris, Da. indvorUs, Bw. inverles.'] 

1. a. = Inward i a. 

1597 hi. tr. Guillcmeau s Fr, Chirurg. i6b/'2 Diawiiigc 
the needle from inwardes, qutvvardes. X613 Purciias Pil- 
g> image (1614) 418 A mile inwards is another wall. 1703 
Mo.von Meek. Exerc. 205 Do not direct the cutting Corner 
of the Chissel inwards, but rather outwards. 1796 Insir. 

1?- Reg. Cavalry (1S13) _6i The advantages of making central 
changes, by breaking inwards, so as the whole stand faced 
to the given division or divisions in two coliinin.s. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr, Praci, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 70 Globe Aiti- 
choke, with . . the scales turned inwards at the top. 

b. Spec. With respect to goods coming in or 
imported. (Cf. Inward sb. 4 .) 

1583 Rates of Custome-Iio. To Rdr., The . . poundage 
for all maner of merchandise aswel outwards as inwaids. 
X679-88 Seer. Serv, Money Chas. ^ fas, (Camden) 144 
To RowLind Thrupp, collector inwards in the port of 
Biistoll. x688 N. ’Jersey Archives (1S80) I. 525 Paying noe 
Custom nor Excise inwards or outwards. vjzzAct Encour. 
Silk Manuf. in Loud. Gaz. No. 6040/3 The . . Silk when 
exported unmanufactured do draw back great pait of the 
Duties paid Inwards. 

c. = Inward adv. i b. 

XS97 [see a]. i6ox R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Cammw. (1603) 
159 A black sheep skiniie with the vool-side outwaid in the 
day time, and inwards, in the night time, a 1626 Bacon (J.) , 
The medicines, .are sostiong, that if they weie used inwavd.s 
they would kill. 

2. a. = Inward 2 a. 

aizzs Auer. R. 92 Euer .so )je wltte.s beoS more i.spieiinle 
iitwardes, sc heo lesse wendet inwardes. X768-74 'iuciclk 
Lt. Nat. (1S34) 1 . I. xi. § 36. 125 What else is reflecting 
besides turning the mental eye inwards! 1866 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Ess, 1 . 127 Conjecture will turn inwards. 

b. = Inward adv. 2 b. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 92 Euer se recluses toteS more titwardcs; 
se heo habbeS lesse lime of vre Louerd inwardes 

f B. adj, = Inivard a. in various senses, rare. 

XS30 J. Coke Eng, Sr Fr. Heralds § 97 87 The 

name.s of them, .casteth into theyr liartes an inwardes feare 
and tremour. XS75 Turberv. Faulconrie 158 The high flee- 
ing hawke should be made inwards and (as we tearme it) 
fond of the lewre. 

In'wa'rp, v. rare. [IN-I.] traits. To inweave 
or work in, as the warp in the web. 

_ 1824 E. Irving in Mrs. Oliphant Li/e (1862) 1 . 194 The 
interests of religion are too much inwarped . . with my 
character and writing, that 1 should not do my best. 

In"wart, obs. Sc. form of Inward, 

Inwave, variant of Enwavb v., Obs, 
t I’li'Ways, Obs. rare~^. [f. In adv. -i- 
•ways, as in sideways,'] =Inwaeds adv. i b. 

1352 Gresham in Strype Eccl, Mem, (1721) III. ii. App. C. 
147 The formal bargains heretofore made in taking the 
fourth peny inways. 

t InweaTdy, variant of Unwieedy a. 

1630 '^'Svn'E.v. Anthropomet. 108 Inwealdy pouters out of 
speech. 

Inwealthy, var. En"WEalthyzi., Obs, to enrich. 
+ InweaTy, LI. Obs. rare- [In- 2 .] To weary. 
x6xx Florid, Instancare, to tire, to inweary. 

In'weave (inwf-v), enweave, v. Pa. t. 
-wove. Pa. pple. -woven (also 7 -"weav’d, 
8-9 -wove), [f. In- I (or 2 ), En- 1 + Weave v. ; 
cf. Du. inweven, G. einwehen. Da. indvxve, Sw. 
invdfva, and L. intexere. Chiefly used in pa. pple.] 

1. trails. To weave in; to weave (threads or 
materials) in, so as to form a "web or tissue ; to 
weave (things) together, or one thing with another ; 
lo interweave. Also fig. 

xsyB Banister Hist. Man v. 70 This is with two^ kindes 
of Fibres intertexed, or enwouen. X63Z Benlowes_ Theoph. 
xii. XV, When two enweav’d are in one high desire They 
feel like Angels, niutuall fire. X83X Carlyle Sarp Res. i. 
iii, A Jiving link in that Tissue of History, which inweaves 
all Being. 2846 Ruskin Mod, Paint. I. i. i, vi._§ 4. 26 All 
our moral feelings are so inwoven with our intellectual 
powers, that [etc.]. <2x839 J. A. James in Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav, Ps. cxix, 126 Infidelity, .has endeavoured to enweave 
itself with science. X876 T. Hardy Ethelberia (i8go) 259 
The_ newly-lit lamps on the quay, and the evening glow- 
shining over the river, inwove their harmonious rays as the 
warp and woof of one lustrous tissue. 

2. To insert or introduce (a thread, pattern, or 
material) into a fabric which is being "woven ; to 
insert (one thing) in or into another by weaving in 
or entwining. Const, in, into {among, through). 

1396 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. v. 266 "I’ua lynes 
..Wouen in threid of golds, to quhilkes Jngeniouslie ar 
coupled the Lillies inwouen, inwounde, and drawin throuch, 
as it war. X670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) so?/^ 
The royal standard, wherin the figure of a man fighting 
was inwoven with gold and precious stones. 

Odyss. IX. 513 In his deep fleece my grasping hands I lock, 
And fast beneath, in woolly curls inwove. There cling im- 
plicit. xjgy T. Park Sonn. x 6 On every leaf enweave a 
druid-spell. X876 Rock Text. Fabr. i. 5 A vast number of 
figures and animals inwoven into its fabric. 

b. Jig. with ref, to immaterial things, words, 
incidents in a story, etc. 

<2x628 F. Grevil Poems ii. (1633) 66 Closely to be in- 
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weau’d in euery heait. a 1656 Usshf.k Power Princes 11. 
(1683) 160 CcEsar lieretofoie did bo embosom and enweaue 
himselfe into the Commonwealth. 1817 Colcuidge Bio^;-. 
Lit. 2ig To inweave in a poem of the loftiest style . . such 
minute matters of fact. 1869 Goulburn Purs. Holiness v. 
43 A study_ which inweaves the Word into the daily life of 
the Christian. 

3 . To combine, furnish, decorate, etc. ivith some- 
thing insetted or entwined. 

T591 Spenser agg A faire_ border wi ought of 

sundrie flowres, Enwoven with an yvie-winding trayle. 1717 
tr. Ovid's Met., Arachne 209 Festoons of flow’rs inwove with 
ivy shine. 1835 Willis Pencillings II. xlvii. 71 Gauze-like 
fabiics inwoven with flowers of silver. 

4 . To form by weaving or plaiting, rare. 

1667 hllLTov P. L. III. 352 Down they cast Thir Ctowns 
inwove with Ainarant and Gold. 1864 Ne\ll-; Seaton. 
Poems 21 The Crown inwove with twisted Thorn, 1887 
llowEN Virg. j^neid v. 30S Three winners receive Piizes 
beyond, and of olive pale their garlands inweave. 

Hence In-, Enwea'veinent. rare. 

1842 Tail's Mag. IX. 606 Mind with mind it links in long 
Enweavement round the world. 

Znwedged (i‘nwe:dgd), ppl. a. [In adv. 1 1 b.] 
Wedged in, confined. Const, as fplc. or as adj. 

187s Kinglake Crimea (1877) V. i. 126 Whenever the red- 
Loated horseman thus found himself inwedged and sur- 
lounded. 1885 W. K. Parker vn. 179 Its 

walls are the inwedged outgrowth of the . . ear ring. 

t Inwee'd, v. Obs, rare-K [f. Iw - 1 + Weed.] 
trails. To hide or shelter in weeds. 

« 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. xi. (1590) Vv, [The dog] got out 
of the riuep and shaking off the water .. inweeded ^quoted 
in J. as inwooded] himselfe so, as the Ladies lost the 
further marking his spoitfulnesse. 

In-went, pa. t. of In-go w., Obs. 

Inwerd, Inwey, obs. ff. Inwabd, Inveigh. 
Inwerourij-wiroiie, obs. ff. inviron, E nviron. 

14.. Sc. Leg. Saints, Matthew 463 He geit Inwirone al 
byre In with mekil fuel. X489 Bariour's Bruce xi. 607 
(Edin. MS.) Thai all about War inweround [Cami. MS. 
enveronyt]. 

t Inwe-t, V. Obs, rare‘~^. [f. In- i + Wet v., 
a.{\.exL. ■iniingere.'] trans. To wet (zVz something). 

1382 Wyclif Ps. Ixvii, 24 [Ixviii. 23] That inwet be [Vulg. 
intingatur] thi foot in blood ; the tunge of thin houndis 
fro hym of the enemys. 

Inwheel, variant of Enwheel v., Obs. 

Znwick (i'nwi^k), sb. Sc. Curling, [f. \isadv. 
+ (?) Wick z/.] A shot which strikes the inside of 
another stone and glances off it to the tee, as in a 
cannon in billiards ; practised when an adversary’s 
stone is in, and strongly guarded from front attack ; 
the same as an Inking (but see the vb.). 

1820 Blackw. Mag VI. 572 Bringing up by means of what 
is termed an in- wick his next .stone. .1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid. Bncycl. s. v.. To take an inwick is considered by 
all curlers the finest trick in the game. _ 1831 in Blackiu. 
Mag. XXX. 970 Then by a dexterous in-wick eject the 
winner. Ihid. 971 To make a succession of in-wicks up a 
port. i8S7 Chambers' Jnform. II. 683/2 The player.. does 
his best to take the jnwick or angle ; and by a skilfully 
‘ laid on ’ stone . . the inwick is taken ; his stone glides off, 
angles towards the tee, knocks his_ adversary’s stone out of 
shot — himself remaining in the while. 

Ztnwi'Ck, V. Sc. Curling, [f. prec. sb.j iiitr. 
To take or make an inwick; to ‘cannon’ off the 
inner side of another stone so as to reach the tee 
and knock out an opponent’s stone when this is 
guarded in front. Usually in vbl. sb. Inwicking. 

(Mactaggart in quot. 1824 distinguishes inwick and in- 
ring, but this is not done by other authorities.) 

1823 Cal. Merc. 4 Jan. (Jam.), The contest was keen at 
drawing, striking off, and inwicking. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallavid. Encycl. 280 This is somewhat different from hi- 
ring', to inwick a stone is to come up a port ox wick, and 
strike the inring of a stone seen through that wick ; now 
this is different froni a common open inring— two are 
often confounded with each other, but they are quite dif- 
ferent. 1898 if. Caled. Curling Club Ann. Const. 24 Every 
Competitor shall play 4 shots at each of the nine following 
points of the game, viz. Striking, Inwicking, Drawing, 
Guarding, Chap and Lie, Wick and Curl in, Raising, Chip- 
ping the Winner, and Drawing through a Port, according to 
the definitions and diagrams here given. 

Inwind, variant of Enwind. 

Z‘nwi:ndi 3 Xg, «. rare. [In adv. 1 1 a.] 

Winding inwards. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 319 A beacon is hollowed 
with an in-winding Bay. i86r W. Barnes m Macm. Mag. 
June 130 The outswelling and inwinding lines from the 
head to the leg. 

i'Zll'Wise, a, Obs. [In- 4, Cf. OE. 

it^rSdi] Very wise. 

1450-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 8 It nedith .. to haue an In- 
wijs man and a discrete to counselle. 

t Znwit. Obs. Also 4-5 in-witt(e, ■■wyt(t(e, 
ynwitt, -wytt. [f. In adv, 12 -p Wit sb. 

Formed in ME. ; not related to OE. imuit, inwid deceit.] 

1 , Conscience ; inward sense of right and wrong. 
Also clean inwit = ‘ a clean heart ’. 

<21225 rlncr. if . 2 Of schir heorte & cleane inwit [L. con- 
scientia bona], & trewe bileaue. Ibid. 306 Ure owune 
conscience, jiet is ure in wit, 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 5428 
Conscience )jat es called Ynwitt, And hair awen syns._.there 
ogayne the synful sal be. 1340 Ayenb. i Pjs hoc is dan 
Michelis of Northgate, y-write an englis of bis ojene hand 
het hatte : Ayenbyte of inwyt. Ibid, 202 he uerste stage is 
dene inwyt, ^t is he rote of hise trawe, uor wyh-oute dene 
inwyt, no chastete ne lykeh to god. ^ 1393 Langl. P. Pi. C. 
VII. 421 Hus wif and hys inwit edwited hym of hus synne. 


[1605 Camden Rem. (1036) 26 The certaine and inward know- 
ledge of thatwhich is in our minde, be it good or bad, which 
in the latine word we call coiibcience, they called Imuit,] 

2 . Re.ason, intellect, understanding ; wisdom, 

c 1305 Ai. Katherine 28 in E. E. P. (1862) go Biheiich he bet 
and turn hi ]>o^t to som wysdom ic rede And whan hyn [ 
owene Inwit he saib hat no whar nis such a dede Almigtie 
god hu him holde pat such wonder can make, c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 16590 Hit was er a wel good I 
hrowe, As mannesinwyt may hat wel knowe. 1387 Truvisv j 
Hidden (Rolls) III, 65 Anaxagorus seide hat Inwitte of ' 
god is makere of alle hinges. 1481 Caxton Reynard (Arb.) ' 
68 Suche he so woo lyke as they had loste theyr inwytte. 
1387 Golding De Mornay xi. (1617) 160 Yet is there an 
In-wit in it which the Beast knoweth not of, which In-wit 1 
concocteth, disgesteth, and distributeth that which the 
Beast hath eaten. [1894 F. S. Ellis Reynard the Io.v 213 
By what is truly but a bubble, Letting it master his inwit.] 
b. pi. (See quot. 1380 .) 

[1362 Langl. P. PI. A. x. 17 A wys kuiht wih alle Sire 
Inwit he hette And hah fyue feiie sones.] <11380 Wyclif 
Sei. Wks. III. 117 pese ben also hy fyve inwyttys; Wyl, 
Resoun, Mynd, Ymaginacioun, and Thogth. <11440 Gesta. 
Rom. I. viii. 18 (Hark MS.) pe luge, scil. Reson, owith to 
come don, when conscience mevith him to 5eve dome bitwi.x 
he V. Inwitlis. 

3. (Rendering L. animus 1) Heart, soul, mind ; 
cheer, courage. 

1382 Wyclif Dent. xxi. 14 If afterwaid she sittith not in 
thin inwit [1388 soule], thow shalt leeue hir free. — i Sant, 
i. loWhanne Annawas in bitter inwit [1388 soule], shepreiede 
the Lord, wepynge largeli. — Acts xxvii. 22, I counceile 
50U for to be of good ynwitt [gloss or herte ; 1388 coumfort]. 

prep. adv. (a.,sb.) Obs. \ 
e.xc. Sc. Also 3 ine-wi®, iwiS, 5 inwetli ; 5-6 Sc, 
in(rL)outh, [i.lv; adv. -{-Vlvm prep. Cf. Within.] 

A. prep. Within, inside of. “f 1. Of place. Obs. 

a 1225 A iicr. R . 424(hf S. C.), IiivviS h^ wanes ha muhe werie 

scapeloris. <21240 Ureistin in Cott. Horn. 187 Hwais henne 
unwaschen he haueh Hs halwende wet inwiS his heorte? 

13.. Caw. <5- Gr. Knt. 1055, I nolde..For alle he londe 
inwyth Logres. <11386 Chaucer Merck, T. 700 This purs 
hath she inwith hir bosom hyd. _ c 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 
m. 1133 Summe ek hem sette inweth a bulbe of squille. 
1489 BarbouPs Bruce v. 348 (Edin. MS.) Till thaim that 
war off the castell, That war all innouth the chancell. 1513 
Douglas AEneis x. xi._ 132 Turnus . . spedis to this schip. 
Ran owr the brig, and inwith burd can skyp. 
tb. On the inner side of. i’c. Obs. 

153s Stewart Cron. Scot. III. 271 Intumulat..Ben in the 
queir sum thing inwith his quene. 

+ 2. Of time. Obs. 

<21225 I^eg. Kath. 1941 InwiS heos hre dahes. 13. . Seuyn 
Sag. (W.) 126 Inwith yeres thre, Sal he be so wise of lare. 
That ye sal thank me euermare. c 1386 Chaucer L, G. IK, 
Prol. 2og, I fel on slepe, in with an houre or twoo. <t 1400-50 
Alexander 3900 Be pai had fyneschid his fi3t was ferre in 
with euyn, Foure houres full fame & he fifte neghes. 

f 3. Of state or condition. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M, 26604 In-wit [Fair/. MS. wih-in] mi 
soru al o mi lijf I sal fast wit mi-seluen strijf. 

B. adv. f 1, Denoting position : Within, on the 
inside, inwardly. Obs. 

<21225 Juliana 7 He..felde him iwundet in wi6 in his 
heorte. <2 1225 Ancr. R. 38 Make me tellen lutel ofeuerich 
blisse vtewiS, & froure me inewiS. ci23o Halt Meid. 29 
Ha beoS riche & weolefule iwiS ihe herte. <21300 Cursor 
M, 8860 pat sais he men hat har has ben And in-wit bath and 
vte-wit sene. ci42o Anturs 0/ Arth. 445 In-withe was a 
chapelle, a chatnbour, a halle. 1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot., 
Cosmogr. viii. (1541) B v b, Ane lang mand narow halsit and 
wyid mouthit, with mony stobis Inouth. 1565 Privy Counc. 
Rec. ig May in Keith Hist. Ch. Scot. (1734) 279 note, It is 
appoynted that the saidis Lordis of Secret-Counsale schall 
convene inwith upon the 10. of June next. 

2 . Denoting direction : Inwards; =In-by. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore Sa Upo’ a burn I fell, Wi’ bony even 
rode an’ in-with sett. Mod. Sc. dial. Come inwith ; ye'll be 
cauld outbye there. 

b. Hence attrib. as adj. Sc. 

1768 Ross Helenore 6g We Or e’en may chance some in- 
with place to see. 1789 Ibid. 47 He the west and she the 
east hand took. The inwith road by favour of the brook. 

+ C. as sb. (See quot.) Obs. 

1607 Markham Caval.w, (1617) 9 If the fierce Horse haue 
in his skelping^ course, either vpwithes, inwithes, or downe- 
vvithes, which is that he may either runne within the side of 
hilles, vp hils, or downe hils [etc.]. 

Inwlappen, early form of Inl<1p w., Obs. 

Inwomb, obs. variant of Enwomb v. 

t ZnwO’ne, V. Obs. Also 4 -won, -wun. [f. 
In -1 4 . WoNE V., after L. inhabiidre : cf. MDu., 
MLG. inwonen, Ger. einwohnen.'] trans, and 
intr. To inhabit. 

<r_ 1300 E. E. Psalter Ixviii. 41 [ixix. 35] Inwone pare sal 
pai yhite. <2 1340 Hampole Psalter xxxvi. 3 Hope in lord 
& doe goednes & inwon pe erth. c 1400 Desir. Troy 13864 
Ho. .enfourmet hym fully ofpe fre rewrae, pat the worthy 
in-wonet. 

t Z'lxwoning, vbl. sb. Obs. rare'-'^. [In adv. 
lie. Cf. Du. zmvoning, Ger. einwohimngi} In- 
habiting, indwelling. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. App. lx.xvii, This-was his 

f uerdon, this his wicked wage, Fiom the inwoning of that 
tygian Crow. 

[Inwood, mistake for Inaveed v., q.v.] 

Inword, obs. form of Inavakd. 
t I’n-Work, sl>, Obs. rare. [In adv, 12.] a. 
Interior or inside work ; Avork on the inner side, 
b. pi. Inner works or defences of a fortified place. 

1601-2 in Willis S Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 486 Diuers 
bricklayers raising in-worke of the imbattlements. 1623 


Jas. I Rept. Pari, in Rushw. Hist, Coll. (1659) 1 . 136 A 
Fortification, which must have Out-works and In-works. 
164s Rutherford Tryal ij- Tri, Faith (1845) 30 Christ hath 
taken the castle, both in-works and out-works. 1658 Earl 
Monmouth ti. Panda's IPars of Cyprus 56. 

Znwork (i nwfi’jk), V. rare. [In- 1 or In adv, 7. 
Cf. Du. inwerken, Ger, einwirken, Da. indvirke, 
Sw. invirka. See also Inavkoeght.] 

1 . trans. To AVork (something) into a tissue as 
by weaving or embroidering. See Inavrought. 

1681-6 J. .Scott Chr. Life i. iv. § s_ (R.) From these 
dangers you will never be wholly free, till you have . . in- 
wrought all the virtues of religion into your natures. 

2 . To work, operate, or produce (some effect) in, 

1855 Pusev Doctr. Real Presence Note S. 347 Lnvorking 

good ill a good disposition which receive.s It, and implanting 
damnation in the evil. 1865 — Truth Eng. Ch. 47 An actual 
mystical oneness, inwrought by Christ our Head. 1866 — 
Min. Proph. 19/2 Where he inworketh in her that hope. 

3 . intr. To work Avitlnn. 

1874 PusEY Lent. Senn. 185 Paul, .by whose mouth Christ 
spake, he, in whom Christ inworked. 

Z'nwOtrker. rtrre - k [iNat/y. 12.] A worker 
within. 

1587 Golding De Mornay xv!. 203 A plaiiie proofe of that 
she [the soul] is not the body uor any pait of the body’, but 
the very life and inworker of the body. 

Z'nwotrking', vbl. sb. [In- 1 , or In adv. ii c. 
Ill 1 6th c. app. a rendering of Gr. evepyeia Energy 
( t. hv in -h tpyoF work).] fa. Operation, action, 
energy. Obs. b. Internal operation, working within. 

1587 Golding De Mornay \. 50 Viiderstanding is an in- 
working which abideth . . in the paitie which hath it, and 
passeth not into any outward thing. Ibid. xv. 231 If the 
Minde haue any inworking of its owne without any helpe of 
the Sences. <21800 MacICnight cited by Webster {1828). 
1829 P. N. Shuttleworth Paraphr. Apost. Ep. 134 Yet all 
this vaiiety of faculties is nothing more than the inworkings 
of one and the same Spirit. 1873 Goulburn Pers. Relig, 
iii. 22 The result of His inworking in the heart. 

Z'nwotrking, ppl. a. [In adv. iia.] fa. 
Active, effective ( = Gr. evtpyrjs). Obs. b. Work- 
ing within ; operating internally. 

_ 1587 Golding De Mornay v. 4975° The actiue or inwork- 
ing yertue, power and nature, which we marke in all things 
in this world. Ibid. 60 In which worke both our inworking 
power and also our wit and our will doe concurre all to- 
gether. 1828 Webster, Inworking, working or operating 
within, i860 Ellicott Life Our Lord i. 35 By the grace 
of the in woi king Spirit. 1893 in Barrows /’<2j'/. Relig. II. 
1084 The Vedic sages beheld m every force and phenomenon 
of nature an inworking light of the divinity. 

ZnwornjjJj)/. a. [iNaefv, nb.] &.pa.pple. 
of wear in-. Worn or pressed in. b. as <i. Inveterate. 

1641 Milton Ch. Govt. ii. i. That whatever faultines was 
but superficial Jo Prelaty at the beginning, is . . long since 
branded and inworn into the very essence therof. 1864 
Pusey Led. Daniel vii. 447 Following the old and inworn 
error of his race. 

Znwound (imAvaund), ppl, a. [f. In adv. 1 1 b 
■P wound, pa. pple. of Wind v.] Wound in. 

18. . G. Meredith Ball. Past Merid. iii, Then memory . 
And sightless hope .. Joined notes of Death and Life till 
night’s decline : (if Death, of Life, those inwound notes are 
mine. 

Znwoven (inAVOu’v’n),///.<z. Also 9 en-. [pa. 
pple. of Inaveave : see In adv. ii b.] W’oven in; 
interwoven. 

1667 Milton P, L. iv. 693 The roofe Of thickest covert 
w^ inwoven shade. 1723 Pope Odyss. iv. 406 Rich tapestiy, 
stiff with inwoven gold. <21794 W. ^xssees Hymn to 
LacskmtyPcs, 1799 YI, 363 He saw brisk fountains dance, 
crisp riv’lets wind O’er borders trim, and round inwoven 
bow’rs. 1816 Shelley Alastortn,^ His last sight 'WJas the 
great moon .. With whose dun beams inwoven darkness 
seemed To mingle, a 1822 — Mann. Ane. in Ess, d- Lett. 
(Camelot) 47 Their eyes . .could have entangled no heart in 
soul-enwoven labyrinths. 

Inwrap, -ment, variant of Enaveap, -ment. 

tinwra'pper. Obs. [f. prec. -f -erI.] That 
Avhich enwraps ; an enveloping structure. 

1553 Udall tr. Geminns’ Anat. I vj b/2 In this figure we 
haue sette forth the inwrapper called Plexus. 

Inwreathe, vaiiant of Enaykeathe v. 

+ Znwri'ting'j vbl. sb. Obs, rare. [In- 1 or In 
adv. WO'. oSxox L. inscriptiol\ Insciiption. 

1382 Wyclif Mark xii, 16 AVhos is this ymage, and the in 
wrytinge? 1611 Florio, Inscrittura, an inwriting, an 
inscription. 

t Znwri'tten, pa. pple. Obs. [In- l or In adv. 
1 1 b ; after L. inscripHisd\ a. Inscribed, written 
{in a book or list), b. Inscribed, written on or in. 

1382 Wyclif Prom. Prol., The boc . . that is inwviten 
the Wisdam of Salamon. — - Ecclus. xlviii. 10 Thou art 
inwrite in domes of tymes. 1598 Florio, Inscritto, in- 
written, made an inscription or superscription. 1605 Camden 
Rem. 168 With a scrole inwritten, Mihi Vita Spica Vir- 
ginis. 

Z’n-wri:tten, ppl. a. rare. [In adv. ii b.] 
Written within, i.e. on the mind. 

1684Z. Cawdrey Certainty Salvai, 2 The In-written Law 
of his own Conscience. 

Zliwrought (see below), Also 8-9 en-. 
[f. In adv. 1 1 b -f- -wrought, pa. pple. of ivork vb. : cf. 
Inavork V. The form in en- is due to the exchange 
of e/z-, in-, in other words : see In- 2,] 

I. pa. pple. (inrg*t). 

1 . Of a fabric, etc. : Having something worked 
in by way of decoration, lit. and Jig. 
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a. 1637 Milton LyMas 103 Next Camus, . . His mantle I 
haii-y and his bonnet sedge, Inwrought with figuies dim. ^ 
1723 Pope Odyss. i. 212 With purple robes inwrought, and 1 
stiff with gold. 1835 Longf. Hiavj. xi. 76 Shirt of doe- 
skin,. .All inwrought with heads of wampum. 

X7S4 Dodslev Ag}'ic. 1. (R.), Massy plate, emvrought 
With curious costly workraan.ship. 1830 Mrs. Browning 
Poems W. 386 Now God be thanked for yeais enwrought 
With love. 1870 Morris Earthly Par. III. iv. 181 The 
brazen gates enwrought With many a dreamer's steadfast 
thought. 

2 . Of a patteni, figure, etc. : Woiked into, or 
embroidered on, a fabric.\ Also transf. 

a. 1740 C. Pitt Virg. .Eneid v. 323 There royal Gany- 
mede, inwrought with art. O’er hills and forests hunts the 
bounding hart. 1791 E. Darwin Bot. Card. i. 134 Raised 
o'er the woof, by Beauty’s hand inwrought. 1892 A. E. Lnn 1 
Hist.Columbas (O.) II. 225 A beautiful floral arch with the 
name U. S. Grant inwrought. 

1803 WoRDSW. Prelude viu. 243 The floweis Of lowly 
thyme, by Nature’s skill enwrought In the wild turf. 1819 
— Haunted Tree 12 Flowers enwrought On silken tissue. 

3 . Worked into tlie same tissue, intimately com- 
bined or worked together with something. 

a. 1824 Campbell Theodric 216 With her graceful wit 
theie was inwrought A wildly sweet unworldliness of 
thought. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola x,\x, All that part of 
his life which was closely inwrought with his emotions. 

i 3 . 1844 Mrs. Browning Lost Bmuer .xxiv. And the ivy, 
veined and glossy, Was enwrought with eglantine, 
b. Worked into anything as a constituent. 

*734 Watts Juv. xlvi. (1789) 129 A good degree of 
courage inwrought into our very frame. 1864 Bowen Logic 
•N. 328 Native to the mind and inwrought into its very con- 
stitution. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 249 Even discords 
can be inwrought into the vast sequences of some mighty 
harmony. 

II. 4 . as adj. (imrgt). (In senses as above.) 
tSao TENNYSON A rab. Nts. xiv, Engarlanded and diaper’d 
With inwrought flowers, a cloth of gold. 1862 M. Hopkins 
Hawaii si-j The inwrought sacerdotalism ruling over . . all 
the systems. 1880 Birdwood Indian Arts II. 68 Its 
marvellously woven tissues and sumptuously inwrought 
apparel. 1883 Harper's Mag. 904/2 Brocaded satin with 
inwrought daisies. 

Iiiwy(e, obs. Sc. form of Envy : see Invy. 

11 Inyala (inyaia). [Native name : see quots.] 
An antelope of S. Africa, Tragelaphus angasi, 
ranging from Nyasaland to Zululand. 

1848 G. F. Angas in Proc. Zool, Soc. 8g This new and 
brilliant Antelope, the Inyala of the Amazulu. 1830 Proud- 
looT ibid, 199 The Mahlengas (or Cutfaces) which people 
call this animal Inyala. 1863 W. Baldwin A/r. Hunting 
92 .A. moment after I beheld a noble buck inyala walking 
leisurely away, igoo Q, Rev. Apr. 304 Buffalo, koodoo, 
inyala and other animals that need considerable supplies of 
water. 

la-yeds, -yhade, -yode, pa. t. of In-go v . Obs. 

+ Iiiye‘'t;, v. Obs. In 4-6 in5et(t. [f. In- i -1- 
'Yex V, to pour.] trans. To pour in, infuse. Hence 
+ Inye’fcting vbl. sb,, infusion. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr. 3 This name Ihesu . . in3ettes 
savoure of heuenly thynges. Ibid. 4 Sothely jjay sail joye 
now be _in-3ettyiige of grace. _ci4oo Prymer in Maskell 
Mon. Rit. II. 108 God, that ,. in3ettist ^iftis of charite to 
the herds of thi feithful seruauntis. 1313 Douglas ZEneis 
vii. vii. 30 Sone as the first infectioun . . in^et quietlie had 
sche. 

Tlayoa’tedj/tz. Ohs. rare. [Altered from 
i}iyote{ft, pa. pple. of Inyet v.'\ Poured in. 

rex6x8 Sylvester yob Triumph. 11. 271 0 that my words 
. . Were grav’n in Marble with an yron pen With Lead in- 
yoated (to fill up agen). 

InyO’ke, Z'- -t'ctre. [In- 1 ; cf. enyoke (En -1 3).] 
trans. a. To yoke or unite to something, b. To 
yokffin a wagon, etc. Hence luyckiug vbl.sh. 

1393 Markham Sir R. Grinvile exxx. These all accord. . 
To end his hues date by their cruell strife. And him vnto a 
bles.sed state inyoke. « 1634 J. Taylor (Water-p.) Uwiat. 
Father, A chaine consists of diuers links and every links 
depends and is inyoak’d vpon one another. 1842 Moffat 
Mission, Labours S. Afr. 118 Daily inyoking and unyok- 
ing. Ibid, 391 All inyoked their oxen at the same time. 

lo (ai’o). [a. L. id, Gr. tii.] A Greek and Latin 
exclamation of joy or triumph ; sometimes in Eng. 
as sb,, an utterance of ‘lo!’, an exultant shout or 
song. Also lo Fsean : see P^eant. 

1392 Lylv Midas y. iii, lo paeans let us sing, To 
physicke’s, and to poesie's king. 1602 Marston Antonio's 
Rev. V. iv. Why then lo to Hymen. 1640 Glapthqrne 
Wallenstein 1. i. Wks. 1874 II. 19 When their loud voyces 
sing, los to victory. 1678 Dhyden & Lee CEdipns iv. i. 
Rocks, valleys, hills, with splitting los ring : lo, Jocasta, 
lo pman sing ! 1709 Let. to Ld. M[ayor] 4 Some of our 
false Brothers . .had long before this been singing their lo- 
Psans in St. Paul's. 

I0-, earlier spelling of Jo- : see I, J, the letters, 
loate, lobardy, obs. forms of Jot, Jeopabdy. 
lod- (oiiod), combining form of mod.L. iodum 
Iodine, used (chiefly before a vowel) in forming 
names of iodine compounds. (Before a cons. usu. 
I0DO-, q.v.) Among these are iodace'tic a., in ioda- 
cetic acid, CHgl-CO^H, obtained in thin, tough, 
colourless, rhombohedral plates, having a very sour 
taste ; its salts are iodn'cetates ; 1‘odaiuide, io- 
danuno'mium, compounds formed by the action 
of iodine on ammonia, mostly of an explosive char- 
acter ; iodaxse'nious a., containing iodine and ar- 
senic; ioda'rgjrriteJJ/m.=IoDYEiTB; iode'thane, 
iode'tbyl, ethyl iodide; iodhydra-rgyxate ; see 


IODO-; iodhy'drate = HYDBlODATE ; iodhydric 
ff . = Hydriodio ; iodhydrin, an iodine ether of 
glycerin ; iodi'odide : see loDO- ; iodo'zone (see 
quot.) ; iodrubi'dium, iodide of rubidium, Rbl. 

1873 Watts Fownes' Chesn. [ed. ii) 681 ^lodacetic Add 
and Di-iodacetic Acid have likewise been obtained. Ibid. 
580 “lodethane is a colourless liquid, of penetiating ethereal 
odour. 1866 Odling Anim. Chem. 154 Tartaric add, when 
heated with aqueous iodide of hydrogen or ^iodhydric acid, 
is converted into malic acid with liberation of iodine. 1872 
Watts Did. Chem. III. 284 Iodhydric or hydriodic add. 
Ibid. 283 *Iodhydrins . . only two have hitherto been 
obtained, both of which are glyddic ethers. 1877 — Fownes' 
Client, (ed. 12) II. 183 lodhydiins.. di-iodhydrin .. tri- 
iodhydrin or glyceryl tri-iodide. 1872 C. B. Fox Ozone 18S 
A portion of the Iodine set free by the Ozone has been said 
to be converted by additional Ozone into *lodozone. 1894 
Brit. Med. Jrni. 13 Jan., Epit. 8/1 *Ipdrubidium, a sub- 
stance resembling iodide of potassium in being odourless, 
somewhat bitter and saline in taste. 

lodal (ai'odal). Chem. [f. loD- + Al(cohol), 
after Chloral.] Acompound ofiodine (CI3COH) 
obtained as an oily liquid ; analogous to chloral, 
and said to possess similar properties. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Chem. I. 34 (s', v. Acetyl), Hydride 
of Tri-iodacetyl, CoIsO.H, lodal. 
lodate (abffdtfit), xd. Chem. [f.IoD-ic-i--ATE 4 .] 

A salt of iodic acid. 

1826 Henry Elem. Chem.yi. i6 lodate of zinc falls down 
in an insoluble state, when iodate of potassa is added to a 
solution of sulphate of zinc. _ *871 Roscoe AVuwz. Chcm.p.z'z 
Iodine and caustic potash give potassium iodate, potassium 
iodide, and water. 

1 ‘odate, z/. [f. prec. : cf. -ATE 3 7.] trans. To 

impregnate or treat with iodine. Chiefly in ppl. adj . 
I'odated, impregnated with or containing iodine, 
loda'tion, the action of impregnating with iodine. 

1836 T. M. Gully Magendie's FormuL, Iliave long used 
the iodated and ioduretted waters. 1833 Mayne Expos. 
Lex., Jodaius, containing iodine ; applied lo a solid com- 
bination of iodine with olefiant gas, termed iodated ether, 
discovered by Faraday: iodated. 1875 lire's Did. Arts 
III. 567 Experiment has proved that the blackening of one 
variety of iodated paper, and the preservation of another, 
depends on the simple admixture of a very minute excess of 
the nitrate of silver. 

tZode. Chem. Obs. [a. F. wt/is Iodine.] 

1 . = Iodine. 

1830 Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil, 94 The general family 
resemblance between certain groups of bodies, now regarded 
as elementary, (as. .for instance, chlorine, iode, and brome). 

2 . -Iodide. 

_ 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. L 500 All the metals unite with 
iodine, and form compounds which have been called iodes, 
iodures, or iodides. The last term is to be preferred, on 
account of the analogy of the compounds denoted by it 
with o.-cides and chlorides. 

Xodic (siip’dik), a. [f. Iod- -f -10 : cf. F. iodique 
(Gay-Lussac, 1812).] Of or pertaining to iodine. 

1 . Chem. (Containing iodine in union with oxygen ; 
as in iodic acid {Jiydrogen iodate), an oxygen-acid of 
iodine (HIO.j), obtained in white semitransparent 
crystals ; iodic anhydride {iodine pentoxide), I2O5. 
Also Min. in iodic silver 

Compounds containing a smaller proportion of iodine are 
called pev-iodio, as periodic acid, HglOs; 

2826 Henry Afewz. Chem. I. 225 Iodic acid enters into 
combination with all those fluid or solid acids, ■which it does 
not decompose. 1831 T. P. Jones Convers. Chem. xxiv. 
232 With oxygen it [Iodine] produces iodic acid, and with 
chlorine chloriodic acid. 1845 Darwin Voy. Nat. xvi, 
(1873) 363 The presence of iodic salts. 1868 Dana Min. 
(ed. 5) § 143 lodyiite. .Iodic Silver. 

2 . Faih. Caused by administration of iodine. 

1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Iodic intoxication, same as lodism. 

1897 Allbutt' s^ Syst. Med, IV. 792 The curious feature 
about the iodic oedema is, that it may come on after the 
administration of a few small doses. 

lodidate (ai’ffdidij't), v. Fhotogr. [f. Iodide 
-ATE 3 7.] trans. To convert (silver) into its iodide. 
Chiefly in ppl. adj. I'odidated : cf. oxidated. 

1853 Hunt Man, Photogr, 253 The influence of all the 
rays,_ excepting the yellow, was to loosen the adhesion of 
the iodidated surface, and the under layer of unaffected 
silver. 1839 Encycl. Brit. XVII. 532/2 The most beautiful 
were ugon ‘ the daguerrotype iodidated tablets '. 

Iodide (ai'odaid). Chem. [f. Iod- + -ide.] A 
binary compound of iodine with a more positive 
element, or an organic radical; analogous to one 
or more atoms of hydriodic acid (HI), itself called 
on this type hydrogen iodide. 

1822 Imison Sc. ^ Art II. 20 The same syllables are pre- 
fixed to chlorides and iodides. 1826 Henry Elem. Chem. 
II. 136 Iodide of silver is formed when hydriodic acid is 
added to nitrate of silver. 1842 E. Turner's^ Elem. Chem. 
u. xiii. (ed. 7) 299 Iodine, .has a strong attraction for the pure 
metals, and for most of the simple non-metallic substances, 
producing substances which are termed Iodides ot lodurets. 

pcyss Fownes' Client, IgA, 11)227 Phosphorus forms 
also two iodides. 189S J. Hutchinson Archives Surg. IX. 
No, 36. 326 He had. .been taking iodides and mercury. 

lodiiero'as (aiiffdi'ferss), a. [f. loD- -f -( i)pbr- 
ous.] Producing iodine. 

Iodine {drdiia, -sin), sb. Chem. [Named by 
Sir H. Davy in 1814, from F. iode, the name given 
by Gay-Lussac (ad. Gr. violet-coloured, f.iov 
violet -1 - -eiSrjs like, resembling) from the colour of 
its vapour, with termination -INE 3 , as in chlorine.'] 

1 1 . One of the non-metallic elements, belonging to 


the halogen group; at ordinary temperatures a 
greyish-black soft brittle solid with a metallic 
lustre, volatilizing into a dense vapour of a deep 
violet colour; in chemical properties resembling 
chlorine and bromine, but less energetic. Symbol 
I; atomic weight 127. 

It exists in sea-water and mineral springs, and in sea-weed 
and many marine animals, and is e.xtensively obtained from 
the mother-liquor of Chilian sodium nitrate. 

1814 Davy in Phil. Trans, gi The name ione has been 
proposed in France for this new substance from its colour 
in the gaseous state, from lov viola. . . The name ione, in 
English, would lead to confusion. By terming it iodine, 
from i(oSi7F violaceous, this confusion will be avoided, 
and the name will be more analogous to chlorine and 
fluorine. Ibid. 92 It is probable that iodine will be found 
in many combinations m nature. i8z6 Henrv Elem. 
Chem. I. 222 Iodine was discovered accidentally, about the 
beginning of the year 1812, by M. Courtois, a manufacturer 
of saltpetre at Paris. 1833 W. Gregory Inorg. Cliyn. 
(ed. 3) 1 14 In power of affinity iodine stands below bromine, 
as bromine does below chlorine. i86z Anstld Channel 
Isl. 512 The source of supply of iodine is the seaweed 
growing on the rocks round the Channel Islands. 

2 . attrib. a. Containing or impregnated with 
iodine, as iodine Jluid, liniment, ointment, water. 
b. Of iodine, as iodine injection, vapour ; esp. in 
names of compounds, as iodine monochloride, ICl ; 
iodine trichloride, ICljj ; iodine pentoxide (iodic 
anhydride), I2O5. c, (daused by the action ot 
iodine, as iodine fever, poisoning. 

1836 J. M. Gully Magendie's Formul. 114 The iodine 
ointment applied to the nodes relieved the pain, i860 
N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk./or 1859. The child . . died two 
hours aftei wards, from peritonitis and iodine-poisoning. 
1877 Watts Fownes’ Chem. (ed. 12) 1 . 200 Hydriodic acid 
gas., is composed .. of equal volumes ofiodine vapour and 
hydrogen. Ibid. 202 Iodine monochloride is a reddish- 
brown oily liquid. 1898 P. Manson Trop. Dis. viii. 167 
Indolent bubonic [plague] swellings should be treated with 
iodine liniment. 

Hence X'odine v. trans. {Fhotogr.), to iodize. 

1843 Mech. Mag. XXXVIII. 520 To iodine the plate, 
lemove the lid and plate of glass, and place it, face down- 
waids, on the ledge for that purpose, on the top of the box. 

lodism (oi'c’diz’m). Path. [f. loD- -f -ISM._] A 
morbid state induced by excessive or long-continued 
medicinal use of iodine (or its compounds). 

1832 R. Chris'tison Treat. Poisons iv. (ed. 2) 175 This 
affection, which in conformity with the name he JDr. Jahn] 
has given it, may be termed lodism [lodkrankheit], he con- 
trasts with inercurialism. i86x Buaistead Ven. Dis. CiS^g) 
816 Iodide of potassium in large doses sometimes gives i ise 
to a combination of symptoms known under the nape of 
‘ iodism and consisting of a sensation of oppression in the 
head, tinnitus tiurium, neuralgia, spasmodic action of the 
muscles [etc.]. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed, 6) 77. 

lodite (si’odsit). [f. Iod-ine -i- -ite.] 

1 . Chem, A salt of (hypothetical) iodous acid. 
So hypo-iodite, a salt of hypo-iodous acid (see 
Iodous). 

1842 E, Turner's Elem. Chem. xiii. (ed, 7) 303 Mitscher- 
lich infers the crystals to be iodite of soda. 1865-72 Watis 
Diet. Chem. III. 297 Hypo-iodite of potassium. 

2 . Min, =Iodyrite. 

1854 Dana 95 lodyrlte. Iodic Silver. lodite. 1865;- 
72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 310 lodite, lodopyrite. Iodic 
Silver. Native iodide of silver. 

Iodize (si'odoiz), v. [f. Iod- -i- -ize.] trans. 
To treat or impregnate with iodine or an iodide. 
(Chiefly in Photogr. and Med.) Usually in ppl. a. 
I'odized. Hence also I'odiziug vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

Athenaeum 17 July 341/1 Thepaper so. .prepared the 
author [W. H. F. Talbot] calls iodized paper, because it has 
a uniform pale yellow coating of iodide of silver. 1842 Grove 
Corr. Phys. Forces 56 A thin film of iodide of silver is thus 
formed on the surface of the metal, and when these iodized 
plates are exposed in the camera, a chemical altei ation takes 
place. 1834 J. ScoFFERN in Orr’s Circ. Sc., Cheni. 90 _A silver 
plate, which had. .been iodized. Ibid. 91 The iodizing pro- 
cess. i860 N. Syd. Soc. Year-bk.for 1859. 167 A case of in- 
veterate and hereditary scrofula cured by the sole use of 
iodized bread, c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 145/2 The 
iodising of the collodion is a question on which almost every 
operator differs. 1887 .^d. Soc. Lex., I[odized\ serum, a 
dark brown liquid obtained by keeping iodine in contact 
with the amniotic fluid of the cow . . is used as a reagent in 
microscopy. 

lodizei? (ai’odaizai). [f. prec. -t- -EB L] One who 
or that which iodizes ; an iodizing agent. 

Athemeum i6 July gz Negative Collodion with usual 
lodizer. 1879 Cassell's 2 'echn. Educ. HI- i Certain salts 
called iodisers, sucli as the iodides of potassium, cadmmm, 
or ammonium. 1883 Hardwick's Photogr. Chem. (ed. ‘Tay- 
lor) 170 A rapid elimination of Iodine takes place on adding 
the iodizer. 

lodo- (aiodd), used as combining form of mod.L. 
zodtim Iodine (chiefly before a consonant) : 

a. to form names of iodine compounds and sub- 
stitution products resulting from the action of iodine 
on other bodies specified, e.g. isodo-he'nzene, 
CgHsIi, formed from benzene by substitution of one 
or more iodine for hydrogen atoms ; iiodo-'br'a'ciiie, 
C23H2rN204-I3, the iodide of brucine, C23H26N2O4. 
So iodobenzoic (acid), iodocinchonine, todocodeine, 
iodomecone, iodomeconine, iodomorphine, lodomco- 
iine, iodoquinine, iodosalycilic adj., iodostrychnine, 
etc. Also lodo-ace'tio a. ; see Iod- ; iodoca'r'boii 
paste, a medical preparation containing iodoform. 
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carbon, and glycerin ; iodo-chloTide, f-chlo‘rti- 
ret, a compound of iodine and chlorine in union 
with some base ; iodo-e ‘thane, -e'tliyl, etc. : see 
loD-; iodogflycerin, a medical solution of iodine 
and potassium iodide in glycerin ; iodohydra'r- 
gryrate, a combination of mercuric iodide with the 
iodide of an electro-positive metal, e.g. potasshtvi 
iodohydrargyrate, 2(Hgl3*KI) + bH^O ; iodo-hy- 
dric = Hydriodic ; iodo-i’odide, a combination 
of iodine with its own iodide of some base, as 
ajnmonium iodo-iodide, also called iodide of iod- 
a77imoninm ; iodomcrcurate, a com- 

pound of mercuric iodide with a more basic iodide ; 
iodome-thane, iodoine'thyl, methyl iodide; io- 
dophemol, a class of bodies, liquid and solid, 
obtained by treating phenol with iodine and iodic 
acid ; iodosu’lphate, a salt of iodosulpluiric acid ; 
iodosu’lpMde, a compound of iodine and sulphur 
with a base, as iodosulphide of antimony, SbSI ; 
iodosulphu'ric add, H 2 SO 3 I 2 ; iodos7tlphrric a7t- 
hydi'ide, SO2T2 ; iodota'nnin, a solution of iodine 
ill tannic acid ; iodote'reheue, a liquid formed by 
the action of iodine on spirit of turpentine. 

b. also in other derivatives : as lodog'no'sis, 
Dorvault’s term for a knowledge ofthe properties of 
iodine. Xodome'tric a., pertaining to quantitative 
analysis by means of a standard solution of iodine, 
lodo'metry, the volumetric analysis of iodine by 
means of a graduated solution of sodium arsenite. 
lodo'phtMsis {Path.), wasting of flesh or of some 
oigan, caused by excessive use of iodine. lodo- 
plti'mbisin, a pathological term for the conjoined 
symptoms of iodisra and plumbism or lead-colic, 
lodothe'rapy, the treatment of disease by iodine 
and its compounds. 

1873 Watt.s Foymes' Chevi. (ed. ii) 760 *Iodobenzenes are 
likewise crystalline solids, AihcTtsw/i 27 Nov. 713/1 

Aluminic *iQdoethylate (CaHjOlal.sAla. 1899 J. Cagney 
tr. Jaksch's Clm. Diagnosis vi. (ed. 4) 201 The vaiious 
micro-organisms above alluded to_ stain brown or brownish 
yellow in solution of iodine and iodide of potassium or of 
ammonium *lodo-iodide. *873 Watts Fow7ies' Chem, (ed. 
ii) s68 ^lodoraethane is insoluble in water. 1888 Rumsen 
07g. ChejTi. 42 A mono-halogen derivative of a hydrocarbon, 
as, for example, iodo-methane, CHsI. 1871 Roscoe Elein. 
Ckei7i. 412 By the action of potash on *iodophenol. 1873 
Watts Fowms' Clte7n, (ed. ii) 795 lodophenols are pro- 
duced by the action of iodine-chloride on phenol. 1881 
NaUire XXIII. 245 The amido-acids obtained from. .*iodo- 
propionic acid by the action of ammonia. 1882 Athe/iieui>i 
II Nov. 632y[i By heating salicylic acid and iodine in al- 
coholic solution, two '•'iodosalicylic acids were formed. 1863 
Ibid. No. igsg. 656/2 The ’'iodo-strychnine of Pelletier. 

lodobromite (ai^tldoibrJii'mait). Min. [f.IoDO- 
+ Brom(ide + -ITS : cf. Ger. jodobi’ 07 iiit (Jalirb, 
Min. 1878. 619).] A mineral, the chloro-bromo- 
iodide of silver, found in sulphur-yellow or greenish 
octahedral crystals. 

1890 in Ce7it. Diet. 1896 in Chester Diet. Names Mm, 

Iodoform (3i|(9u'dof^.im,3i-d'd£7f^jm),ji. [f.IODO- 
-h FoEM(Yii) ; cf. cMo7‘ofo7'7ni\ A compound of 
iodine ( = tri-iodomethane, or methenyl tri -iodide, 
CHI3), analogous to chloroform, obtained in light 
yellow scaly crystals, having an odour of saffron 
and a sweet taste; used medicinally, and as an 
antiseptic, esp. in surgical dressings. 

1838 T. Thomson Che7n. Org. Bodies 315 Iodoform .. was 
first observed by Serullas in the year 1822. 1867 N, Syd. 

Soc. Bieti. Retrosji. for 1863-6. 378 Dr, Eastlake advocates 
iodoform as a topical application. 1895 West/n. Gaz. 13 
Dec. 8/1 Ladies had frequently complained of late of the 
too perceptible odour of iodoform in the theatres and con- 
cert-rooms [at Halle] which duelling students in a convale- 
scent state were accustomed to grace with their presence. 

aiirib. 1878 Braithwaite's Med. Retrosp. LXXVII. 254 
Iodoform pills have acted like a charm. 1885 Ibid. XC. 
371, I painted the surface of the inflamed skin with the 
iodoform-collodion. 1897 W, Anderson Surg, Ti-eat. Lnpiis 
7 The wound may.. be dressed with iodoform powder. 

Hence Io doform, lodofoTiuize vbs. truTis., to 
treat or impregnate with iodoform. lodofo'rmism, 
‘ poisoning by the medical use of iodoform ’ {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1S87). 

lodol (ai'iydfl). CI 1 & 771 . [f, loD- -h -OL.] A 

brown inodorous powder, the tetra-iodide of pyrrol 
(C4I4NH), used as an antiseptic dressing instead 
of iodoform, 1887 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 

1‘odous, a. [f. loD'-h-ous: cf. F. iodeiixi\ 

1 . Che77i. Applied to compounds containing iodine 
in greater proportion to oxygen than those called 
iodic ; e.g. a hypothetical iodous acid, HIOj. 

Compounds with a still greater proportion of iodine are 
termed hypo-iadous, as a supposed Iiypo-iodoits acid, HIO 
(Watts Diet, Ckei/i. 1882, III. 297). 

1826 Henry Eleni. Chem. I. 225 Iodous Acid. 1881 
Watts Diet. Che7/i. VIII. 1095 lodhie trioxide pr lodoiis 
Oxide, I2O3, is formed, together with the pentoxide, which 
is the ultimate product, by the action of ozone on iodine. 

2. Having the quality of, or resembling, iodine. 

lodurated : see Iodtieetted. 

i-rodure. Chetn. Ohs. [a. F. iodttrei\ =next. 

1826 [see Iode 2]. 


floduret (aiip'diuret). Chetn. Ohs. [f. Inn- 
-t- -DRET : in F. iodure. Cf. Chloruret.J An 
earlier synonym of Iodide. 

1816 Accum Chem. Tests (x8i8) 287 loduret of starch. 
1822 Imison Vc. <5- II. 67_ Iodine .. unites with all the 
metals, forming with them ioduiets. 1826 Hi-nry Eleift, 
Chem. II. 264 The colour of this ioduret, or iodide of staich, 
is reddish, if the staich be in excess ; a beautiful blue, when 
the two bodies are in due proportion. 1853 Hont Ma7i. 
P/iotogn. 137 To decompose the film of ioduret of silver. 

+ Ioduretted (sit/?‘diureted), ppl. a. Chei7t. 
Ohs. Also -ated. [f. prec, -h -ed i : cf. F. iodtire, 
{. iodwe.] Combined or impregnated with iodine. 

1832 R. Chri.stjson 'IVeat. Poiso7is (ed. 2) 173 The iodu- 
retted solution of hydriodate of potass. 1836 J. M. Gully 
Mngeitdie's B'ormnl. 107 note, A drop of the solution of the 
hydiiodate of potass weighs more than a grain, or even two 
giains if the hydriodate be ioduretted. 1847-9 Todd Cycl. 
A7/at. IV. 119/1 This [opacity] is lendered more obvious . . 
by ioduretted solutions. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., lodurated . . 
Ioduretted. 

lodyrite (aiifj'dirait). Mw. [f. loD-iNE, after 
a 7 ‘gyrite ; substituted by Dana for the earlier name 
Iodite.] Native iodide of silver, a sectile mineral, 
usually of a yellow colour, occuiring in Mexico, 
Chili, etc. 

1854 Dana Min. (ed. 4) 95. 1892 Ibid. i6o lodyiite is 
homomorphous with gieenockite. 

I-offred, ME. pa. pple. of Oppke v. 

logelour, obs. form of Juggler. 

loissh, loit, obs. forms of Juice, Jot. 

lolite (ai'olsit). Mm. Also yolite, iolithe. 
[ = Ger. iolith (Werner, 1808), f. Gr. ‘iov violet -i- 
Aiflos stone : see -LITE.] A silicate of aluminium, 
iron, and magnesium, occurring in sliort ortho- 
rhombic crystals, or granular; of various shades 
of blue or violet-blue, and commonly showing 
different colours in different directions ; very sub- 
ject to alteration by exposure, giving rise to many 
varieties. Also called Coedieeite or Dicheoite. 

[1758 Sir j. Hill (title) An Account of a Stone [etc.] . . 
with the History of the loHthos, or Violet Stone, of the 
Germans.] 1810 Nicholson's yrnl. XXVII. 235 The de- 
nomination of yolite (violet-stone). 1821 R. Jameson Matt. 
Min. 193 Prisraato-Rhomboidal Quartz, or lolite. 1831 
Brewster Optics xxx. 249 M. Cordier observed the same 
change of colour in a mineral called iotite, to which Haiiy 

f ave the name of dichroite. 1868 Dana Mm. (ed. 5) § 287 
olite, .Lustre vitreous. Pleochroic, being often deep blue 
along the vertical .axis, and brownish yellow or yellowish 
gray perpendicular to it. 

Ion (sifn). Electr. [a. Gr. Uv, neut. pr. pple. 
of Uvai to go.] Name given by Faraday to either 
of the elements which pass to the * poles ’ or elec- 
trodes in electrolysis : the general term including 
Anion and Cation. 

183^ Faraday Res, Electr. (1839) § 665, 1 propose to dis- 
tinguish such bodies by calling those anions which go to 
the anode of the decomposing body ; and those passing to 
the cathode, catio7is ; and when I have occasion to speak 
of these together, 1 shall call themywri. 1870 R. M. Fer- 
guson Electr. 161 The constituents into which the electrolyte 
is decomposed are called ions. 

-ion, stiffix, repr. F. -ion, L. -w, -ionet/i, a suffix 
forming sbs. of condition or action, rarely formed 
from adjs. or sbs., as co7nnimiio)i-e77t sharing in 
common, portio7i-e77i share, rebellio7i-e77i rebellion, 
talion-e77i retaliation ; sometimes from the verb- 
stem, as alluvion-etn alluvion, co7tdicio7t-e77i terms 
of agreement, legiott-etti a chosen body of soldiers, 
ohlivim-e7ti forgetfulness, opmidn-e77i opinion ; but 
chiefly from the ppl. or supine stem in t-, s-, x-, 
where it was a permanent possibility, and, from 
most verbs, in actual use, e.g. da7n7iStion-e77i con- 
demning, co77ipleHdn-e77C fulfilling, monitidn-et/t 
warning, inu7iUidn-e77i fortification, 7Wtidti-e7}i a 
taking note, solhtion-eni loosening, actidn-et/i act- 
ing, 77ia7tsmi-e77i staying, abode, 7iiissio7i-e77c send- 
ing, co{7i)7texid}t-e77i close union. Examples of all 
these classes occur in English, through F,r. or from 
L. directly, or formed analogically in Eng. itself, 
e. g. union, portion, rdigion, oblivion, but chiefly 
those in -tio7t {-siosi, -xiosP), as da7)mation, cotn- 
pletion, mU7tition, 7iotion, follutiott, actioti, sessioti, 
co7t7iexio7i ; the form in -ation (q. v.) is by far the 
most frequent, and has become a living formative. 
Ionian (oiiau-nian), a. and sb. [f. L. loici-tts, 
a. Gr. 'luivios -h -AN. Cf. mod.F. io7tie7d\ 

A. adj, 1 . Of or pertaining to the district Ionia 
or to the lonians (see B.) ; Ionic. 

loniati Sea, the part of the Mediterranean between Greece 
and Southern Italy ; lo/iiaot Islands, the seven Greek 
island.s which lie on the eastern coast of this sea. 

1S94 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's Interck. Var. Things 61 a, 
Thales . . was the author of the loniaia sect. 1624 WorroN 
Archit. in Relig. (1651) 231 The Capitall dressed on each 
side .. in a spirall wreathing, which they call the Ionian 
Voluta. 1632 Lithgow Trav. ii. 66, 1 left the turmoyling 
dangers of the intricated lies, of the lonean and Adriaticall 
seas. 1669 Sturmy Mariner’s Mag. 20 If C)vid in that 
straight Ionian Deep Was lost so hard, much more are 
we on Seas of larger Bounds. 1833 Thirlwall Greece 
I. 87 Xuthiis . . through his sons, Ion and Achreus . . was 
considered as the forefather of the Ach®an and the Ionian 


tribes 1838 Ibid. II. 139 Less intimately connected with 
the Ionian schools. 1839 Pe?my Cycl. XIII. 14 Ionian 
Islands is the name given to the seven islands of Corfu, 
Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Ithaca, P.axo, and Cerigo, 
which are scattered along the coast of Epitus and of the 
Peloponnesus. 1900 U. P. Magazine Feb. 68/1 Some 
hundreds of hardy Ionian oaismen from Phocee. 

2. PLns. Io7iian 77iode. a. One of the modes in 
ancient Greek music, characterized as soft and 
effeminate, b. The last of the ‘ authentic ’ eccle- 
siastical modes, having C for its ‘ final ’, and G for 
its ‘ dominant and thus corresponding to the 
modem major diatonic scale. 

1844 BncK_& Felton tr. Mimk’s Metres 289 The Greeks 
had seven principal modes, the Dorian, Aeolian . . and Ionian. 
Ibid. 2qo The Ionian .. Plato rejects as effemin.ate. 1867 
Macfarrcn Har/ 7 ! 07 iy ii. 35 At last, under the name of the 
Ionian mode, our modern scale of C. 1893 H. E. Wool- 
dridge in Chappell's O. E. Pop. hhis. I. p. .vi. Popular Scale 
of C. Called in the 16th century the 13th or Ionian Mode. 

B. sb. A member of that great division of the 
Hellenic race, which occupied Attica and the 
northern coast of the Peloponnesus, and established 
colonies in Sicily, Italy, Gaul, on the shores and 
islands of the Enxine, and especially in Asia Minor, 
where a large district was named from them Ionia, 
b. An Ionian Islander. 

1563 Shute a 7-chit. C iv b, lonica . . was deuised by the 
lonians and set in the temple of Diana. 1807 Robinson 
Archceol, Grssca v. xxi. 521 The lonians delighted in wanton 
dances and songs more than the rest of the Greeks . . and 
wanton gestures were proverbially termed Ionic motions. 
1839 Pe/my Cycl. XIII. 13 Miletus seems to have fallen 
to the share of the Athenian lonians . . Another party of 
lonians under Androclus took possession of Ephesus. 1898 
J. McCarthy Story Gladstone xvii. 192 The lonians had 
one uncompromising grievance. 

Ionic (aiipmik), aP and sb. [ad. L. Idnic-ns, 
a. Gr. ’luvncos : cf. F. iotiique (i6th c.).] 

A. adj. 1. Of or pertaining to Ionia or the 
lonians; = Ionian n. i. Lottie dialect, the most 
important of the three main branches of ancient 
Greek, of which also the Attic was a development. 
Lottie School or Sect of philosophy, that founded by 
Thales of Miletus in Asiatic Ionia. 

i6o2 Carew Ettg. Tongne in Camden Retn. (1614) 43 Will 
you haue Platoes veine? reade Sir Tliomas Smith, the 
lonicke? Sir Thomas Moore. 1613 Purcha.s Pilgritnage 
(1614)94 He saw the Cadmean letters engraven in a Temple 
at Thebes, much like the lonike letters. 1662 Stii.lingfl, 
Orig. Sacr. in. ii. § 4 The difference of the former Philoso- 
phers of the lonick .sect, after the time of Tbale.s, as to the 
material principle of the world. 1702 tr. Lc Clerc’s Prim, 
Fathers 8 The lonick Sect ended in Archelaus, Master of 
Socrates. 1731 Blackwall Sacr. Class. II. i. ii. 56 Frequent 
in the Ionic and poetical dialect. 1821 Byron Sardati. 1. ii. 
38 , 1 know each glance of those Ionic eyes, a 1829 J. Young 
Lect. Intell. Philos, xl. (1835) 399 The system of the original 
Ionic school. 

2. Arch, Name of one of the three orders of Gre- 
cian architecture (Doric, Ionic, Corinthian), charac- 
terized by the two lateral volutes of the capital. 

[1563 Shute Archit. Eivb, Tuscana, Dorica, lonica, 
Corinthia, and Composita, increase their heightes by 
Diameters.] _ 1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11, 
iii. 33 Two high pillers lonique without heads. 1614 Selden 
Titles Hott. Ded. A ij a, Architecture of olde Temples . . was 
either Dorique, Jonique, or Corinthian. 1705 Elstob in 
Hearne Collect. 30 Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 107 Capitals of y® 
lonick size. 1841 W. Spalding Italy It. Isl. I. 302 A 
large triangular space, approached by an Ionic vestibule, 
and enclosed by a Doric colonnade. 

3. Mtes. (See Ionian a. 2 a.) ? Obs. 

1579 E. K. Gloss, Spettser's Sheih. Cal. Oct. 27 The 
Lydian and Iqnique harmony. 1674 Playford Skill Mt/s. 
1. 61 The lonick Mood was for more light and effeminate 
Musick. 28 o7_Robinson Archxol. Grcecav. xxiii. 534 There 
were four principal vo/xoi ormodes ; the Phrygian, the Lydian, 
the Doric, and the Ionic. .The Phrygian mode was religious 
..the Ionic, gay and cheerful. 

4. Gr. and Lat. Pros. Name of a foot consisting 
of two long syllables followed by two short (‘ ionic 
a itiajore ’), or two short followed by two long 
(‘ ionic a ttiinore') ; pertaining to or consisting of 
such feet : see B. 3. Lonic ttielre, a metre consist- 
ing of Ionic feet. 

B. ji. fl. = Ionian jA; a member of the 
Ionic School of philosophy. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's hiterch. Var. Thitigs 6t a, 
The Philosophers . . diulded themselues into two sects, thone 
being called lonicques, thother Italiques. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 93 These letters .. being by the loniks 
principally learned. 

2. The Ionic dialect of ancient Greek. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. i. i. 8 3. 

3. Gr. and Lat. Pros. An Ionic foot or verse; 
Ionic metre : see A. 4. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., lotiick .. a certain foot in a veise 
consisting of two long syllables ^d two short. _ 1885 R. C. 
Jebb CEdipus Tyrattniis p. Ixxxl, When the ionic — — w w. . 
IS interchanged with the dichoree — 

lo ’Ta.ic, Physics, [f. loN -b -10.] Of or per- 
taining to ions. 

1^0 Naittre g Oct, 576 In accordance with the laws of 
ionic migrations enunciated by Sir F. Bramwell . . the ions 
collected at the tray . .fell to pieces. 1898 Sir W. Crookes 
Addr. Brit. Assoc. 22 It becomes more and more clear that 
cathode rays consist of electrified atoms or ions in rapid 
progressive motion. .Dr. Larmor's theory, .likewise involve.s 
the idea of an ionic substratum of matter. 
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lOlTICAL. 

t lo’nical, Ol>s. [f. as Ionic a.^ + -al.] 

= l 0 NI 0 a.-L 2 . 

lez+WoTTON Archit, In Reliq, (1651) 234 In an..Ionicall 
. . Porch or Cloister. 

lonicism (siip'nisiz’m). [f. L. lonic-us lONIO 
+ -ISM.] Ionic character, or an Ionic character- 
istic; the use of, or ati idiom of, the Ionic dialect. 

i8*7 1 . Taylor Transm. Anc. Bks. (1859)273116. .restoies 
the ionicisms only when he has the authority of MSS. for so 
doing. 1892 Knowledge (N. Y.) 27 Aug., The fragments of 
Ills poems quoted by ancient writers are full of Ionicisms. 

lonicize (aiiP'nisaiz), v. [f. as prec. + -IZE.] 
a. intr. To use the Ionic dialect, b. trans. To 
render Ionic (in style or dialect). Hence lo’iii- 
clza'tion. 

1842 De QuiNcrv Philos. Herodotus WIcs. 1862 VIII. 180 
Herodotus, even whilst lonicizing . . had yet spelt a parti- 
cular name with the alpha and not with the eta. i8_. . New 
Princeton Rev. y. 412 (Cent.) A primitive Aeolic core, 
afterwards lonicized. 1892 Agnes HI. Ci.erke Pa 7 n. Stud. 
Homer \. 10 Fick's remarkable demonstiation that the Iliad 
and the Odyssey underwent an early process of lonicisation. 

lonisui. (ai'dniz’m). [f. Ionize v ?- : see -ism.] 
= IONIOISM. 

1795 Brii. C 7 ‘it, Feb. 133 We lament that in any of the 
versions [of Gray’s Elegy] a preference should have been 
sliovvTi to lonisiiis, 1847 Grote Greece ii. xiii. III. 231 note, 
The test of loiiism, according to the statement of Herodotus, 
is, that a city should deiive its origin from Athens, and that 
it should celebrate the solemnity of the Apatui ia. 

So I'onist, one who uses lonisms. 

1886 F. G. Au.msoN in A mer. yrnl. Philol. July 209 The 
lonLsts of the second century a.d. 

Xonite (ai'dnait). Mhi. [f. place-name Iona -p 
-ITE.] A hi ownish- yellow mineral resin found in 
the Iona valley, California. 

1878 S. Purnell in Awe?-. Jr??!. Sc. <!i- A?-i Ser. iii. 
XVI. 153. 

Ionize (ai'^nsiz), zi.l [ad. Gr. Iupl^-hv to use 
the Ionic speech or fashions.] =Ionicize. 

1816 G. S. Faber 0 ?-ig.Pnga?i Idol. III. 506 The wrathful 
excommunication of the Ionizing Brahmans. 16&6 H. W. 
Smyth in Amer. jPnd. Philol. July 234 After such older 
portions as the had been Ionized. 

Hence loniza'tion. 

1890 B. L. Gildersleeve in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. XX. 91 
Fick's theory of the Ionization of Aeolic songs. 

1 ‘onize, »•- Physics, [f. Ion + -ize.] trans. 
To convert into an ion or ions. 

1898 Sir W. Crookes Add?-. Brit. Assoc. 24 The thorium 
rays affect photographic plates through screens of paper or 
aluminium . . . They ionise the aii, making it an electrical 
conductor. 

I-opened, -oponed, ME. pa. pple. of Open &. 
lopterous (aii^-pterss), a. Entom. [f. mod.L. 
iopter-ns (f, Gr. ‘iov violet + vripov wing) -P -oufs.] 
Having violet-coloured wings. 
rSss in Mayne ExJos. Lex. 

-ior, suffix later spelling of -lourt, in which i 
represents an earlier 7, e, as warrior., formerly 
u'arriow, ME. werriour, -eour, -eyour, •aiour, 
ONF. 'wer-rs.ior, -ur, OF, guerroyeur, guen'kur. 

suffix'^, repr. L. ~ior of comparatives, as 
inferior, superior, ulterior, junior, senior-, for- 
merly written -iot(r=-'F. -ieur. 

I-ordeined, -ordeyned, ME. pa. pple. of Oe- 
DAiN V. I-ordred, of Ordee I-orne, var. 
of i-nmne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 
lot, obs. spelling of Jot. 

Iota (oiidmta). Also 7 jota. [a. Gr. ISra.] 

1 . The name of the Greek letter I, t, correspond- 
ing to the Roman I, i ; the smallest letter of the 
Greek alphabet. 

Iota suhsc?‘ipt (L. iota. s?dscript?m), a small Iota written 
beneath a long vowel, forming the second element of a 
diphthong, as in 4, 7), <0. 

1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts 290 The Nisatan horses 
(written with Iota [xdsS Jota] andsimple Sig??ia, asEustathiu,s 
writeth) are the most excellent. 1679 Penn Addr. Prot. 
II. ii. (1692) 6s All this Stir had been made about an Iota\ 
For the whole Question was, Whether hoi?iousia or Jio 7 ?toi- 
vsia should be received for Faith. 1893 E, M. Thompson 
G 7 -k.p Lat. Palseogr. xii. 175 The frequent dotting of the 
iota in this MS. is peculiar. 

2 i. fg. (after Matt. v. 18; see Jot) : The least, 
or a very small, particle or quantity; an atom. 
(Mostly with negative expressed or implied.) 

1636 FnATtv Clavls Myst. iv. 42 Shall we lose, or sleightly 
pass by, any iota or tittle of the Booke of God ? 1643 A. 
Burges Serni. lef. Ho. €0711711. 27 Sept. 19 You are ac- 
comptable to God for jotaes and tittles. 1696 Brookhouse 
Te/nple Open. 28 This has been done in England to an Iota. 
1771 Burke Corr. (1844) I. 251 Not an iota should be yielded 
of the principle of the bill. 1786 J. Adams IFhs. (1854) IX. 
549, 1 would .. demand, in a tone that could not be resisted, 
the punctual fulfilment of every iota of the treaty on the 
part of Britain, 1883 Whyte Melville Glaiiatois III. 124 
We will not part with one iota of our privileges. 

lotaciSUL (eiidii'tasiz’m), [ad. L. iotacisvius, 
a. Gr. IcoraKvaptds a laying too niuch stress upon 
the I, repetition of i, f. lura Iota.] Excessive use 
or repetition of the letter iota or I ; spec, the pro- 
nunciation of other Greek vowels like iota (i. e. as 
Latin f or mod .Eng. ee), as in modern Greek ; see 
iTAcisM, and cf. Etaoism. 
t6§6 Blovst Glpsspgr., lotacism , . is when the letter (I 


472 

or Toid) sounds much f as if we say, ^uno Join irascitur. 

It is nhso sometimes taken for an error in pronouncing the 
letter I. E7-asers IHa^. IX. 502 The letter! is agi eat 

letter. There was a prejudice against it among the Latins, 
and the Greeks were accused of lotacism. a 1843 Southey 
Coi/n/i. p>i- LI’. IV. 428 In the pronunciation of modern 
Greek Alfieri saj-s the most nielodiou.s language in the 
world becomes a continual iotncism, like the neighing of 
a horse. 

So lo'tacist, one who practises iotacism in the 
pronunciation of Greek; =Itacist. 
lotal (aiidu'tal), a. nonce-wd. [f. Iot-a 4- -al.] 
Existing with respect to eveiy iota ; absolute in 
every detail. 

1810 Q. Rev. III. 189 Mr. Smith's flaming profession as 
to the ioial accuracy of his creed. 

lote, obs. form of Jot. 

lotize (ai'ytaiz), -v. i-are. [ad. Gr. Iwri^eiv to 
write with an iota ; see -IZE.] (See quol.) 

1880 Grant White Eiie7-y-Day pMg. 33 The introduction 
of it [the i sound] before another letter hs called the iotizing 
of that letter. 

I O U (aiMuiyz?). [ = ‘ I owe you ’.] A docu- 
ment bearing these three letters followed by a 
specified sum, and signed, constituting a formal 
acknowledgement of a debt. 

[1618 Breton Co/17 1 . Coniitryz/ta/t ^C, Hee teacheth od 
fello wes play tricks with their Creditors, who in .stead of pay- 
ments, write IOV, and so scofFe many an honest man out 
of his goods.] 179S Espinasse Rep. I. 426 marg. /lote, 
An I. Q. U. is admissible evidence of a debt without a .stump. 
1808 Campbell Rep. I. 499 It had been held by Eyre C. J. 
that an I. 0 . U. was good without a stamp. 1817 Mar. 
Edgeworth Harringto/i xvi. 442 The fellow understand.s 
nothing, in short, but his lOUs. 1833 Chittv Bills of 
Exch. 558. 1836 Jas. Grant (?r. Melrop. I. iy. 190, I shall 
be able to pay it you in a couple of months’, said his Lord- 
ship, handing the ex-fishmonger his 1 O U. 1840 Maruyat 
Olla Podr. (Rtldg.) 300 Of course with / O U's upon his . . 
domains, a 1843 Hood S/iiffi/ig a Birthday vii, I’m free to 
give my I 0 U, Sign, diaw, accept, as majors do. 1893 
IJiTHELL Co?tuling-Ho. Diet., I O If, a. recognized contrac- 
tion of the sentence, ‘ I owe you.’ It is a .simple acknow- 
ledgment of indebtedness to some particular person. _ As it 
is neither a promissory note nor a receipt, it requires no 
.stamp. It is not a negotiable instrument, but as it is an 
acknowledgment of a debt, that debt can be sued for at any 
time, and is so far equal to a promissoiy note payable on 
demand. 

-iour, a compound suffix, viz. -our (OF. -ur, 
•or, F. -eur'), preceded by an i representing i, ei, 
e, of another element ; as in saviour, ME. and AF. 
sauveour, OF. sauve-ur, -e-or, early OF. salvedur 
L. salvdtvrem later F. sauveur-, in some cases 
a corruption of a different suffix, as in haviour, 
behaviour-, see -ouR. Through the general later 
change of -our to -or, and the confusion of this 
with -er, several words formerly in ~iour are now 
written -ior (as warrior'), -ieriy.% curj-ier, soldi ei^. 
-ious, a compound suffix, consisting of the suffix 
-ous, added to an i which is part of another suffix, 
repr. L. -iosus, F. -ieux, with sense ‘ characterized 
by, full of’. Found in L. in adjs. formed from 
derivative sbs. in -ia, -ies, -ius, -mm, as invididsus 
invidious, peruiciosus pernicious, ehridsus drunken, 
ebrious, odidsus odious ; by false analogy in curid- 
sus curious (from ciii-a) : see -ous. Also in adjs. 
belonging to sbs. in -to, -idn-em, as amhit-ids-us 
(from ambit-idn-eni) ambitious ; so captiosus cap- 
tious, faclidsns factions, oblividsus oblivious, reli- 
gidsus scrupulous, religious, sediiiosus seditious, 
suspicidstts suspicious, etc. By analogical exten- 
sion from these, there is a tendency in English to 
form an adj. in -ioiis beside any sb. in -ion, esp, 
those in -iion, -cion, -sion, e.g. rebell-ion, -ions, 
caution, -ious, infection, -ious, contradictious, de- 
ceptions, disputatious, dissentiousijox -sious), igni- 
tions. Adjs. in -ious are also formed in Eng. by 
adding -ous to the stem of L. adjs. in -i-us, e.g. L, 
vari-us various ; also in -itious from L. -Tci-us, as 
adventitious : see -itious, and -ous. 
low, obs. f. Jaw, Jew, lowell, obs. f. Jewel. 
I-paid, i-paied, ME. pa. pple. of Pay v. 
I-paised, of Pease©., to pacify. I-parceived, 
of Perceive v. I-parroked, of Paeeock v„ to 
confine or shut in, I-passed, i-past, of Pass v. 
I-payde, of Pay v. 

Ipecac, shortened form of Ipecacuanha. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. <5- Corr. (1888) I. 409 
Examined several vegetables, the Pawpaw, Ipecac, Red- 
bud, Spanish Oak, Honey-locust. *855 O. W. Holmes 
Poe/m 174 Ye healers of men, for a moment decline Your 
feats in the rhubarb and ipecac line. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Theraji. (1879) 433 Ipecac acts upon the digestive tract. 

Ipecacuanha (ip^'ksekizziK’na). Forms: 7 
ipe-, Lypepocoanha, hypopeoovana, -couana, 
bypocochoana, 8 bypecacuana, ipecacuana, 
ipeceeuanha, ipecacoanba, 8- ipecacuanba; 
contracted i-peoBtCxxscn., Ipecac, [a. Pg. ipecacuanha 
(zp^kakwamya), ad. Tupi-Guarani ipe-kaa-guene. 
According to Cavalcanti, cited by Skeat Tra/is. Philol. 
Soc, 1885, 91, the meaning of Ue-kaa-guene is ‘ low or 
creeping plant causing vomit ’. 'The word is said to be a 
descriptive appellation applied to several medicinal plants, 


I the proper name of the Cejhaelis, which produces the Ipe- 
cacuanha of commerce, beini; poaya.] 

1 . The root of Cephaclis Ipecactianha, N.O. Cht- 
chonacex, a South American small shrubby plant, 

j which possesses emetic, diaphoretic, and purgative 
properties ; also popularly applied to various forms 
in which the drug is employed. 

1682 J. Pechey IJtltle) Some Observations made upon the 
Brasilian Root, called Ipepocoanha. Ibid. 4 What wonder- 
ful Virtue I have found in the Root called Hypepocoanha. 
1698 Froger Voy. 114 As for the Hypopecovana it’s a 
small Root, tliat in pur Armies has sufficiently discovered 
the Vertues of it against the Bloocly-flux. 1698 M. Lister 
Jo/trti. Pai-is {1699) 134 Tho' he took . . Hypocochoana 
five times, it had no effect upon him. 1712 ir. Po/ttei's 
Hist. Drugs I. 24 The Ipecacuana .. is a little Root; 
which the Dutch and Portuguese bring us from the coast 
of Brazil. 1717 tr. Frezier's Voy. 303 Oil of Copayoa, 
Hypecacuana. 1744 Berkkley Siz-is ^ 84 The violent 
operation of ipecacuanha lies in its resin. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physick (1762) 113 Pour a Dish of tea on twenty 
Grains of Ipeceeuanha, 1764 Grainger Snga?- Cane ii. 114 
note. Almost as useful In dysenteric complaints as ipeca- 
cuan. 1772 Hey in Phil. Trans. LXII. 260 Five giains of 
ipecacoanba, 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 130 
j Two or three grains of ipecacuan. 1829 Southey O. Heiv- 
I /na/i V, Words, .which from me or you Could not be foiced 
by ipecacuanha. Drop fiom his oratorio lips like manna. 

2 . The plant Cephailis Ipecactianha. 

1788 M. Cutler in Life, Jr/ils. <5- Corr. (.1888) I. 427 
Found vast quantities of Tpecacuanha on a hill. 1870 Pall 
Mall G. 26 Aug. 4 In Calcutta some experiments have been 
made in the cultivation of ipecacuanha. 1885 Lady Brassey 
The Trades 175 Ipecacuanha^ covered with bright led and 
yellow flowers grew in profusion. 

3 . Transferred to many other plants whose roots 
have emetic properties, e.g. 

American Ipecacuanha {.Euphorbia Ipecac/tanha, 
also Gilhnia trifoliateC)’, Bastard I. {Asclepias c7(7-assa- 
I'lca)’, Indian, Ceylon, Coromandel I. (Tylaphop-a 
asthmatica) ; Peruvian, Striated, or Black I. {Psycho- 
tria etneiica ) ; Wild I. {Asclepias cu?-assai’lca, Tz-iostemn 
perfoliatuw) ; White, Amylaceous, or Undulated I. 
{Richaz-dsonia scabt-a). False I., a term applied to nearly 
all these plants, but esp. to species of lonidiu/n. 

1760 J. Lee Inirod. Dot. kpp. 316 Bastard Ipecacuana, 
Asclepias. False Ipecacuana, Triosie/im. 

4 . fig. Something that produces nausea. 

a 1763 Shenstone Piss. (1765) 191 The foppery of love- 
ver.ses, when a person is ill and jndisposed, Is perfect ipe- 
cacuanha. 1788 H. Walpole in IValpoliana, Anih. iS- 
Artists II An author, talking of his own works, or censui ing 
those of others, is to me a dose of ipecacuanha. 

6 . aiirib., as ipecacuanha cuttings, lozenge, root-, 
ipecacuanha wine, the filtered infusion of the 
root in wine. 

1761 Armstrong Day igp I've known a dame, sage else as 
a divine. For biandy whip off ipecacuan wine. _ 1789 W. 
Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 707 ipecacuanha Wine. 1870 
Sir R. Christison Jz-nl. in Lije\\. 211 The ipecacuan 
cuttings for India. 

IpecacuaiiMc (ipHtceikiz/ice-nik),®. [f.prec. 
4- -ic.] Of or pertaining to ipecacuanha ; contain- 
ing ipecacuanha in chemical combination, as ipeca- 
cuanhic acid, CnHjsOy, a peculiar form of tannic 
acid found in ipecacuanha root. 

1863-72 Watt.s Diet. Chem. III. 314 Ipe[ca]cuanic acid. . 
is a reddish-brown, very bitter, amorphous mass, soluble in 
..alcohol and water. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 348. 

I-pe 5 t, ME. pa. pple. of Pitch v. I-peint(ecl, 
of Paint v. 

t l-pelu’red, ///. a. Obs. [f. 1-^ -hF. pelure 
PelIiURE, fur 4- -ED h] Lined with pellnre ; furred. 

c 1460 Lannfal zyj Har manteles wer of grene feUvet, . . 
Ipelvred with grys and gro. Ibid. 417 Launfal yn purpure 
gan hym schrede Ipelvied with whyt ermyne. 

'j'l-pe'nd, V. Ohs. rare. [f. 1 * prefix (here 
pseudo-archaic) 4- pend, extended form ol Pen v. : 
cf. next.] trans. To pen or shut in, 

1600 Fairfax Tasso x. xl. 2 The earnest zeal . . From 
courage sprung, which seld we close ipend In swelling 
stomach without violent breach. 

I-pent, obs. pa. pple. of Pen v. 

1600 Fairfax Tasso xni. xx. i These drawing near the 
Wood, where close ipent The wicked Sprites in S3’lvan Pin- 
folds were, 

I-perced, ME. pa. pple. of Pieece v, I-perised, 
of Perish v. I-pesed, of Pease v., to appease. 
I-peynt, of Paint v. I-peyred, of Pair ©., to 
impair. I-piehed, i-pieht, i-piglit, i-pi5t, of 
Pitch v. I-piled, of Pill v., to plunder. I-pilt, 
of Pelt v. I-pined, of Pine v. I-plaied, of 
Play v. I-plesed, of Please v. I-pleyned, 
of Plain v., to complain. I-plight, i-plijt, 
i-pliht, i-pluht, of Plight v. 

Ipoeras, obs. form of Hippoceas, 

Ipoerisie, -erite, obs. ff. Hypocrisy, -ceite. 
I-pointed, ME. pa. pple. of Point©. 
tlpo'krephum, ME. corrupt f. apoctyphnni, 
sing, of Apocrypha. 

13.. Childh. Jesus in Archiv St/td. nen.Spr. LXXI \ . 
327 Here bigynnys the Romance of the childhode of Jhesu 
Criste hat clerkys callys Ipokrephum. 

II Zpomosai (sipamra). Bot. Also ipomsea, 
ipomea. [mod.L. (Linnseus), f, Gr. in-, stem 
of a worm 4- o/xoios like.] A genus of twin- 
ing or creeping plants, mostly tropical, N.O. 
Convolvulacese, with trumpet- or salver-shaped 
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corolla; many of the species possess medicinal 
properties, many are cultivated as flowering plants, 
and one, /. Batatas, furnishes the sweet potato, 
1794 Martvn Rousseau's £ot, xvi. 185 Ipomoea has rather 
a funnel-shaped than a campanulate corolla. 1867 Lady 
Herbert Cradle L. i. 5 Ipomasas of every shade, .climbing 
over the ruined wall. 1877 Blackmore Erema xiv. (rS8o) 
82 Against the golden leaves of maple a special wreath of 
blue .shone like a climbing ipomoea. 1878 H. M. Stanley 
Dark Coni. II, xii. 351 The Ipomcea's purple buds gemmed 
with colour the tall stem of some sturdy tree. 

Hence Ipomoe'ic tr., of Ipomcea, in ipoMceic acid, 
named Horn Ipomcea Jalapa, jalap: see quot. 

185^72 Watts Did. Chetn. Ill 314 Ipomieic acid. 1868 
Ihtd, U877) V. 214 Ipomteic acid ..isomeric with sehacic 
acid, produced by the action of moderately strong nitiic 
acid on convolvulic acid, convolvulinolic acid, jalapin, 
jalapic acid, or jalapinolic acid, 
t I-pO’ne, 11- Ohs. [OE. gepunian, f. ge- (I- 1) 
■kpunian to beat.] Bans. To pound. 
ciooo .Sax. Leechd. I. 216 gepuna. .call tosomne. i:x4oo 
Lauf rands Cirnig. 62 (Add. hlS.) Ipone hem wel & make 
of hem smale ballys. 

I-porehaced, ME. pa. pple. of Puhchasb v. 
Ipostacis, obs. form of Hypostasis. 

Ipotame, ipotayne, obs. var. Hippopotamus. 
I-poysened, -oned, ME. pa, pplo. of Poison 
Ippocras, obs. foim of Hippooeas. 

I-praied, i-prayed(e, ME. pa. pple. of Pray y/. 
I-preehed, of Preach w. I-preised, i-preysed, 
of Praise v. I-preoved, i-preved, of Preve 
w., to prove. I-priked, of Prick z/. I-prisoned, 
of Prison v. I-prived, i-pryved, of Prive v., 
to deprive. I-procured, of Procure v. I-prof- 
red, of Proffer v. 1-proph.ecied, of Prophesy 
V. I-proved, i-prowed, of Prove v. 
t ZpS8, pron. and sh. [L. ipse he himself, very.] 
111. pron. Himself; truly himself; in his right 
mind. 

1S79 Lyly EuButes (Arb.) 106 Though Curio he olde 
huddle and twang, ipse, he. 1787 ‘G. GambadoJ Acad. 
Plorsemen (1809) 28 note, Our author could not be, ipse, he, 
when he wrote this ! 

2. sb. A slang name for a kind of ale, quasi 
‘ the very thing 

1713 D'Urff.v nils IV. io6 The strongest VVine . . Is 
nothing like t’ our English Ale, That Liquor of Life, call'd 
Ipse. 

+ I:p3ea‘ud. Corruption of ‘ et per se, and an 
old way of naming the character dr> at the end of 
the alphabet; i.e. '& by itself = and’.' Cf. Am- 
persand. 

1847 Mar. Edgeworth Orlandmo (1848) 86 As ugly as sin, 
and as crooked as an ipseand, as Sir Peitinax Macsycophant 
in the play says. 

II Ipse dixit (i'psf di'ksit), PI. ipse dixits. 
[L Ipse dixit, a translation of Gr. airh i(pa ‘ he 
himself (the master) said it ’, a phrase used by the 
Pythagoreans.] An unproved assertion resting on 
the bare authority of some speaker ; a dogmatic 
statement ; a dictum. 

[1477 Pasion Lett. III. 214 He wold yeffe you his labore, 
be so ye payd for his costes. Ipse dixit.] 1572 Whitgift 
Def. Annsiu, Admen. Tract viii. v, § 13 Here is neither 
scripture, doctor, story, couned, or anything else, but zpse 
di.xit. 1601 A. C. Ansrv. Let. ’pesuited Gent. 13 A bare 
Ipse di.rit, and nothing else. 1672 Marvf.ll Rek. Transp. 
I. 57 His Dogmatical Ipse Dixits may rather be a reason 
why we should not believe iiim. 1800 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. X, 423 Criticism deals too much in ipse-dixits. 
1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent ii. viii. 255 To emanci- 
pate us from the capricious ipse dixit of authority. 

atirib, 1802-iz Bentham Ration. Indie. Evid. (18271 I. 
125 note,CA\ other occasions the ipse dixit principle.. was., 
seated, on the same throne. 

f b. transf. Applied to the speaker. Obs. 

1641 Trapp 'J'heol. Theol. 126 Christ is the only Rabbin, 
the irrefragable Doctor, the Ipse dixit, all the words of 
whose mouth aie right words. 

Hence Ipse-dixitism (ipsf'idi’ksitiz’m), dogmatic 
assertion. So Ipse-di'xitisli a., Ipse-di'xitist. 

1808 Coleridge in Sir H. Dany's Rem. (1858) 103, I . . 
myself think it shallow, flippant, and ipse dixitisA a 1832 
Bentham Deontology (1834) I. xx. 321 Why the ipse-dixit 
root should not pioduce all the branches necessary to dis- 
course,— as ipse-dixitists. and ipse-dixitism. 1885 J. Mar- 
TiNEAU Types Eth. The. II. 93 Bentham denounces all 
appeals to a moral faculty as sheer ‘ipse dixitism 1896 J. 
B. Mayor New Snppl. Guide Choice Classical Bks. Pref, ii 
In ccmtiast to this ipse-dixitism, as Bentliam would have 
called it. 

Ipseity (ipsf'iiti). [f. L. ipse self + -ity.] Per- 
sonal identity and individuality ; selfliood. 

1639 H. More Immort. Soul ni. xvi. (1662) 213 The Soul 
of the World will be every man’s personal Ipseity as well as 
his. i658 — Div. Dial. ii. xvii. 270 Those mysterious 
depths of Satan which the Theosophers so diligently dis- 
cover, such as are Ipseity, Egoity, or Selfishness. 1827 
Coleridge Table-t. 8 July, In the Trinity there is, i. 
Ipseity. 2. Alterity. 3. Community.^ 184s F. Barham Odd 
Medley 8 The designative preposition ath. .indicates the 
ipseity or objectivity of things. 

II Ipso facto (i'psi? fse'kto), advh. phrase. [L.] 
By mat very fact ; by the fact itself. 

1548 Act a 3 Edeu. VI, c. i § 1 The same perpn.. shall 
therefore be deprived ipso facto of all his spiritual! pro- 
mocions. 1647 Sanderson Trrw. II. 214 By taking Chrlsten- 
’ dom upon us at our Baptism, we did ipso facto renounce 
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the world. 1790 Sir P. Francis Let. Burke in Bis Corr. 
(1844I III. 129 The best possible critic of the Iliad would 
be, ipso facto, and by virtue of that veiy charactei, incap- 
able of being the author of it. 1870 J. H. Newman Gram. 
Assent ii. x. 433 In rejecting their Divine King, they ipso 
facto lost the living principle and tie of their nationality. 

Ipsographie Gpsogrge'fik), a. [irreg. f. L. ipso- 
as stem of ipse self -t- Gr. ypapix-os pertaining to 
writing.] Self-recording. 

1817 Blackiu. Mag. II. 222/r This complex machine 
Professor Bertoncelli calls an Ipsographie scale. 
I-publesehed, ME. pa. pple. of Publish v. 
I-pudrid, of Powder v. I-pidled, of Poll ®. 
I-pult, of Pelt ®. I-pund, of Pound v., to 
poind. I-punished, i-ptinsched, of Punish 
V., Punch v. I-pursewed, of Pursue®. I-put, 
i-putte, of Pot ®. I-pyght, i-pyjt, of Pitch ®. 
I-pyUed, of Pill v. 1-pynehed, of Pinch ®. 
I-quartred, i-quasched, ME. pa. pples. of 
Quarter, Quash vhs. 

tl-queme, a. Obs, Also i-eweme. [OE. 
gecwceme, getwPme : see I- 1, and Queme a.] Pleas- 
ing, acceptable, agreeable. 

cgsa Lindisf. Gci;*. John viii. 29 DaSe se-cuoemo IRushw. 
T^iewoeme] sint him, ic wyreo symble. ciooo Ags. Gasp. 
Matt. xi. 26 Forjiam hyt was swa geeweme beforan J>e. 
ciij^Lantb. Horn. 109 Ne bi3 naut his lare fremful ne 
ieweme lian ileweden. a 1225 Auer. R. 146 Hesteres bone 
. .was be kinge Assuer liewurSe & ieweme. 
tl-queme, Obs. Also 2-3 ieweme, 4 
y queme. \0)L.gecivxman,-cwPman \ see T^, and 
Queme ®,] trans. To please, gratify. 

C893 K. ^Elfhed Oros. iii. viL § 6 J)at he. .ne mebte ]>Eem 
folce mid gifan jeeweman. ciooo jElfric Horn. II. 286 
Sume geewemdon englum .. )>urh cumliSnysse. ciiys 
Lamb. Horn. 63 We hit a3en to 3eme and qiod self }>er mid 
iqueme. C1203 Lay. 13288 Ofte he hine biSohte .. hn he 
mihte mid lasinge iquemen J>ua kinge. a 1300 K. Horn 
485 Horn me wel iquemej), God knbt him bisemek. 1340 
Ayenb. 228 Non ne mayy-queme god and to his yiio. 

+ 1-queth.e, Ohs. [OE. geeweban = OS. 
giqueiJian, OITG. giquedan, Gotb. gaqipanx see 
I- 1, Y-, and Qoeath ®.] intr. To say, speak ; to 
arrange, come to terms, agree. 

tgoo tr. Bseda's Hist. v. ii. (1890) 388 Se nafre anij word 
seeweSan meahte. a tioo O. £. Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 1094 
He & his bioSer . . seewaeSan k»t hi mid griSe to gadeie 
cuman sceoldan. c 1205 Lay. 2267 He stod biforen Locrine 
. . & kas word him iqueS [c 1275 seide]. a 1250 Owl <5- 
Night. 501 Ne mbtu leng a word iquethe. 

I-que®en, I-queynt, I-quidded, I-quiked, 
I-quykned, I-quytt, ME. pa. pples. of Queath, 
Quench, Quid, Quick, Quicken, Quit vhs. 

Ir, obs. form of Ire. 

+ Ir, obs. var. of Mr, Her, pers. and poss. pron. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10119 He wende to is moder to 
deliuery ir kere. Ibid. 11803 fo beo hadde al dene ir ioye 
al vorlore. Me flemde ir out of engelond. 

Ir- assimilated form m L. of the prefix In- 2 
before initial r, used in tbe same way in Eng., as 
in ir-radiate, ir-rsiption. In these dei ivatives only 
one r is pronounced. 

Ir- 2, assimilated form in L. of the prefix In- 3 
before initial r, used in the same way in Eng. (and 
much more frequent than Ir- l) ; as in ir-rational, 
ir-reclaimahle, ir-recoverahle, ir-refragable, ir-i'C- 
ligion, ir-revocabte. In these only one r is pro- 
nounced, the prefix being really reduced to i-. 

iraettnd (ai'rakpnd), a. [ad. L. irdctmd-MS, 
f, ira anger, Ire -t- -cund-us, suffix of verbal adjs. 
with sense ‘inclining to’ : cf. obs. 'F.iracond, -miidi\ 
Inclined to wrath ; choleric, passionate, irascible. 

1821 New Monthly Mag. I. 645 The iracund ,veins of 
church and schoolmen. 1851 Carlyle Sterling i. iii. (1872) 
13 A man . . iracund, but cheerfully vigorous. 1853 De 
Quincev Wks. (18821 XIV. 403 That particular chancellor 
..was.. the iracund Lord Thurlow. 

+ Iraca'ndiOTlS, «. Obs. [a. OF. iracondieux 
(15th c,), f. L. irdcundi-a, n. of quality f. i7-d- 
cund-us : see -ous.] Inclined to wrath ; = prec. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) 11. 265/2 Yf a 
man yracundyous were so vertuous. .yet it sholde not please 
god bycause of his yre. 15. . Kalender ofSheph. Iii, 

He the which is born under Capricornus, . . shall be iracun- 
dious a Iyer. 1662 J Chandler Van Helmont's Oriat. 
Proph, cone. Author, Th’ scorching flame of iracundious J ove. 

Hence Iracumdioiisly [cf. i6lh c. E. h'a- 
cundieusemetit ] , wratbfully. 

1599 Nashe 41 He,.. then drawing out his 

knife most iracund iously, at one whiske loptoff his head, 
IraCUUdity (sirakwnditi). [f. L. irdcund-us : 
see -ITY.] Irefulness, wrathfulness. 

1840 New Monthly Mag. LIX. 491 This indiscreet exhibi- 
tion of my wife’s iracundily. 1865 Pall Mall G. 8 .Apr. ii 
He . . provides one with the following measure of his 
iracundity. 

Iracu’ndulous, a. nonce-wd. [f. L. tracu?id- 
iis with dim. formative -ul-us, as in albulus, len- 
tidus, etc.] Inclined to anger; irascible. 

1763 Sterne Tr. Shandy VIII. xiii, Love is. .one of the 
most..Iracundulous..of all human passions, 
tl-rad, a. Obs. [OE. gerefd = MHG. gereit, 
Goth, garaids appointed;— OTeut. *garaiio-z, f, 
*ga- (I-i, Y-) -k raid- to prepare, make ready. 


IBASCIBLE. 

Cf. I-b,ede.] Prepared, made ready ; instructed, 
learned, expert. 

c888 K. riSLFRED Boeth. x, Sio is swiSe wel gerad & swiSe 
gemetfaest. c 1000 Guthlac Prol., Ic him rumne weg and 
geradne tashte. c laog Lay. 24990 To nioni feohte ich habbe 
eou ilad, and asueie Jet [c 1275 je] weoren wel irad. 

I-rad, -radde, -rsd, ME. pa. pple. ot Read ®. 

II Irade (Aa’de). [Turkish, a. Ar. irddah 

will, desire.] A written decree issued by the Sultan 
of Turlcey. 

1883 standard 23 Apr. 5 (Stanf.) The Irade summoning 
another meeting of the Ambassadois to discuss the question 
of the Governorship of the Lebanon. 1884 Pall Mall G. 
10 May 4/1 Baron Hiisch., has. .obtained an irade for his 
great railway-junction scheme. 1891 Blackiu. Mag. Oct. 
472 The Sultan can issue irad6s. 

t I-ra*dliche, adv. Obs. Also -read-, [Early 
ME., f. I-rad a, -(• -liche, -ly 2.] Pioinptly, readily, 
straightway. 

c 1205 Lay. 11532 He iradliche laedde hine to rasde. Ibid. 
29631 pu scalt iraedliche in to hefne-riche; heofne is ks al 
jatu. Ayenb. i To vynde yredliche. .ine huyche leave 
of ke hoc ket hy by. 

fl-raht, ME. pa. pple. of Rbcche v., to tell. 

I-rail: see I, the letter, 2. 

I-railed, ME. pa. pple. of Rail ®., to cover. 

Irairi, variant of Arain, spider. Obs. 

tlral(e. Obs. rare. Also iraille. [Of uncer- 
tain origin : cf. Iris 3.] Some precious stone. 

c 1420 Anturs ofArth. 500 (Douce MS.) pei betene downe 
beriles and bourdiires bright . Stones of Iral key strenkel 
and strewe [Irel. PIS. That with stones iraille were strencult 
and strauen]. 0x425 Thomas 0/ Erceld. (ir Hir payetrelle 
was of irale fyne, Hir cropoure was of orphare. 

Iran, variant of Iron sb.^ = Erne, eagle. 

Iran(e, variant of Arain, spider. Obs. 

c 1440 Incob's iVell 74 An ypocryte, a popholy man, is 
lyche an irane ; for an eran, whan he hath longe trauayled 
& myche, to makyn his web, kanne comyth a lytel wynd 
and blowyth awey all to-gedere. 

Iranian (siro'mian), a. and sb. [f. Pers. 

Iran Persia -t- -IAN.] 

A. adj, 1. Of or pertaining to Iran or Persia ; 
in Compar. Philol. applied to one of the two Asiatic 
families of the Indo-European languages, compris- 
ing Zend and Old Persian and their modern descen- 
dants or cognates. 

x84i Latham Eng. Lang. 3 The Iranian stock, so called 
from the native name of Persia (Iran), containing the 
ancient, middle and modern Persian, with the allied tongues 
. . of Curdistan, Affgaunistan, Beloochi.stan, and Bocharia. 
1873 Farrar Ham. Speech 58 The Aryans proper .. still 
lingering in or near their old Iranian home. 18B3 St. 
lames’s Gas. 7 Sept., The great depression to the north of 
the Iranian plateau. 

t2. a. = Aryan; Indo-European, H. =Indo- 
Iranian. Obs. 

1847 Prichard_ in Rep. Brit. Assoc. 241 The Indo- 
European, sometimes termed Indo-German, and, by late 
writers, Arian or Iranian languages. 1850 Latham Eng. 
Lang. (ed. 3) 94 The Iranian stock of languages. — This 
contains the proper Persian languages of Persia (Iran).. the 
Kurd language, and all the languages of Asia, .derived from 
the Zend or Sanskrit. 

B. sb. A member of tbe Iranian race ; a speaker 
of an Iranian language. 

1873 Farrar Earn. Speech 77 The Aryans proper, who 
subsequently divided into Iranians and Hindoos. 1877 G. 
Rawlinson Orig, Nations vi. 102 Foi the ornamentation 
of their buildings, .the Iranians, .employed sculpture. 

So Ira'uic a, 

1873 Farrar Azw Speech 80* [Table of the Aryan Lan- 
guages] Iranic Family. _ 1877 G. Rawlinson Orig. Nations 
vi. (1883) 21 Iranic civilization, or that of the Medes, the 
Persians, and. .the Bactrians. 

I-ranne, var. i-romie, ME. pa. pple. of Run ®. 

Irany, variant of Arain, spider. Obs. 

Irasceut (sirte’sent), a. [ad. L. Irdscetit-em, 
pr. pple. of irdscl to grow or be angry, f. ira 
anger.] Becoming angry ; leading to anger. 

1794-6 E. Darwin Zoon. IV. 292 Between the irascent 
ideas and irascent muscular actions. 

Irascibility (airsesibi-llti, irces-). [f. next: 
see -ITY. Cf. F. irascibilite (1550 in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] Tbe quality of being irascible ; prone- 
ness to anger, quickness of temper, irritability. 

,1750 Johnson RavTbler No. 40 k t They seldom fail of 
giving proofs of their irascibility upon the slightest attack' 
of criticism. 177^-81 — L. P., Pope Wks. IV. S3 Pope’s 
irascibility prevailed. 1814 _ D’ Israeli Quarrels Auth. 
(1867) 301 The statements of Cibber, .show sufficient motives 
to excite the poetic irascibility. x86x Reahe Cloister ^ H. 
I. 117 The falUbiUty and irascibility of human nature. 

Irascible (sirae'sib’l, irse's-), a. Also y ira- 
sible, 8 irrasoible. [a. F. irascible (i2tli c. in 
Littre), ad. L. Irdscibil-is, Llrasci to grow angry.] 
Easily piovoked to anger or resentment ; prone to 
anger ; irritable, choleric, bot-tempered, passionate. 

1530 Palsgr. 3x6/2 Irascible, inclyned or disposed to 
anger, irascible. 0x656 Blount Glossogr., Irascible, 
cbolerick, soon angred, subject to anger. 1759 Robertson 
IDst. Scot. (1S17) I. II. 345 ’I’he Scots, naturally an irascible 
and high spirited people. 1831 Scott Cast Dang, vii, The 
hoar, was a much more irascible and courageous animal. 
1S73 Black Pr, Thule viii. (1874) 1x4 The only daughter 
of a solitary and irascible old gentleman. 
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IRASCIBLENESS. 


b. Of emotions, actions, etc. : Characterized by, 
arising from, or exhibiting anger. 

i 6 S 9 D- PcLL Jmpr. Sea. 426 IrascUile, and objurgatory 
speech. 1734AVATTS Reliq. ywTAlx. (1789! 200 Our irascible 
passions. . indulged, .are leady todelile the whole man. 1^74 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) Vll. 296 No animal in the creation 
seems endued with .such an irascible nature. 1824 W. Irving 
T. Trav. I. 302 Dignity is always more irascible the more 
petty the potentate. 1882 A. W. Ward Dickens v. iig His 
irascible nature failed to resent a rather doubtful compliment. 

c. Irascible appetite^ affection, part of the soul, 
in Plato’s tripartite division of the soul, to Gvfxo- 
<i6ts, one of the two parts of the irrational natuie, 
being that in which courage, spirit, passion, were 
held to reside ; and which was superior to rd iirt- 
6vnr]Tiic6v, the CoNCUPisciBLE part in which resided 
the appetites. 

1398 Trevisa Barths De P. R. iit. vi'. (Add. MSi. 27944)' 
If. aob/2 Diede & sorwe comejj of beirascibel, for of ping bat, 
we hatib, we haueb sorowe. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 
1531) 112 b, It is called the appetyte irascyble, or the angry 
appetyte. 1606 liRifSKETT Civ. Lifeipt The seates of the two 
principall appetites, the irascible and the concupiscihle ; of 
that the heart, of this the liuer. 1691 HaRTCUFrE Virtues 23 
Pride, Contempt, Impatience, Anger, Fear, Boldness and the 
like generous and brave Passions, belong to what we say is 
the irascible part of the mind. 1863 Draper I ntetl. Devet. 
Europe v. (1865) 116 Now, the reason being .seated in the 
head, the spirit or irascible soul has its seat in the breast, 
t d. quasi-j/j. = Irascible appetite, etc, Qbs. 

1594 [see CoNcupisciEi.E 2 b]. 1636 H. More Enihtts. 

Ti-i. To Rdr. A iij a, These I spread befoiq him . . to-provoke 
his Iiascible. 

Hence Ira-soibleness, irascibility ; Ira’Scibljr 
adv., in an irascible manner, angrily, 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Irascibliness. 1828 Mirror V. 264/1 
Nothing irascibly said will, .make way with an obstinate or 
wilful man. 

Irascid (airte'sid}, «. rare'~^. [f. L. tV/ijrf lo 
grow angry + -ml.] Easily angered, irascible. 

1823 Blackvi. Mag. XIII. 278 The head of Julius . . Is a 
fine poi trait of that arroganti and irascid priest. 

Irate (air^'T, aia'r^t), a. [ad. angered, 

enraged, pa. pple. of *trarl, inceptive irdscl to be 
or become angry, f. ira anger, Ibe.] Excited to 
ire; incensed, enraged, angry. 

1838 I. Gilman Coleridge 22 Not to heed his anger 
should he become irate, 1848 Dickens Dowi^y-viii, [He] 
seemed a little more irate when it was over. LiviNt;- 

sroNE Zambesi vi. 142 He was at once hauled up before the 
irate Commandant. 

Hence Irately adv., in an irate manner, angrily. 
Miss Broughton Belinda II. it. iii. g She looks at 
him full and irately. 1889 Mrs. R. rocci-YN Distracting 
Guest II. ix. 153 ‘What nonsense !’. .1 continued irately. 

I-raunsond, -ravissed, -rawt, ME. pa. pples. 
of Ransom, Ravish, Reach vbs. 
tiTchepil. Obs. rare. [A corruption of ICE- 
SPIL (ilspil, irspil), hedgehog, influenced by 
Ikohin.] a hedgehog or urchin. 

c 1290 5 . Eng. Leg. 1 . 298/49 Ase ful ase is an Irchepil 
of piles al-a-boute, So fu! he stikede of Arewene. 
t I'r chin, ir chon. Obs. Forms; 3yrichon, 
4 irchcuon, 4-5 irohoun, yrchoun, 5 erchon, 
irchyn, yrchyn, 6 irchen, 6-7 irchin. [a. 
ONF. *ir[e)cho7i (cf. Picard irechon, Walloon 
ireson, tlainaut hirchon') — OF. heriftm, F. 
hdrissoni—po'p.'L, fiericidn-etn ■. see Hurcheon 
and Urchin.] 

1 . A hedgehog. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 179/50 Heo stikeden al-so bicke on 
him so yrichon deth of piles. 1382 Wyclif Zeph. ii. 24 Ona- 
cratulus. .and the yrchoun shuln dwelle in the threshefoldis 
therof. e 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manliode 11. cxlv. (1869) 133 With 
poyntes she was armed al aboute, as an irchoun. i486 
Bk. St. Albans Ci\\x, Fede yowre hawke with an Irchyn 
onys or twyes, & it shall helpe hir. 1S30 Palsgr. 235/1 
Irchen a lyttel beest full of prickes, herisson. 1609 Bible 
(D ouay) Ps. ciii[i]. 18 I'he rocke a refuge for the Irchins. 

b. A dish in cookery, so called from being made 
to bristle with almonds, etc. stuck over its surface. 

C1430 Two Cookery-bke. 38 Yrchouns. Take Piggis 
mawys .. Take a litel prycke, & prykke be yrchons, An 
putte in be holes b® Almaundys. £1440 Anc. Cookery in 
Housek. Ord. (1790) 443. 

2 . An urchin ; a brat. 

1625 Bp. Mountagu App. Cssar Ep. Ded. a ij b, .Such 
Irchins it was necessary to disband, and send them away to 
shift for fhemselves, that our Mother the Church might no 
more be troubled with them. 

Ire sb. Also 4-6 yre, ir, 5 yr, iere, 5-6 
yer, 6 Sc. yire, iyre, [a. OF. ire, y re (iith c. in 
Littre), ad. L. tra anger, wrath, rage.] Anger; 
wrath. Now chiefly poet, and rhet. 

<21300 E. E. Ps. Ixxvii. 25 [Ixxviii. 21] Ire somdeleVp- 
stegh banne in Iraele. <21325 Sir Beues (MS. A.) 2488 po 
was Beues in gret yre. ^1330 R. Brunne Ckron. Wace 
(Rolls) 2336 Ne he ne saide namore til hire, Bot wente fro 
hure al in ire. 1388 Wyclif Pros), xv, i A soft answere brekith 
ire. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 22 b, It shulde 
appease hys Iere. 1556 Lauder Tsactate 456 Fiome all 
Inuye thay suld be fre, Frome Malyce, Yre, and Creueltie. 
1583 Leg. Bp. St. Androis Pref. 57 iniS'<2/zV. Poems Reform. 
xlv, Baals bischops, provocking God to yire. 1667 Milton 
P. JL. VI. 843 That wish'd the Mountains now might be 
again Thrown on them as a sheker from his ire. 1706 
Prior Ode to Qneen 141 While with fiercest ire Bellona 
glows, 1808 Scott Marm, vi. xiv, Burn’d Marmion's 
swarthy cheek like fire, And shook his very frame for ire. 
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1865 Kingsley Hcs’cw. .\ii, Hercward was flushed with ire 
and scorn. 

d‘b. rarely in //zo'rt/. Ohs. 

1388 WvCLiF Prov. xxx. 33 He that stirith iris [Vulg. /;-<2s], 
bnngith forth discordis. 

t Ire, V. Obs. rare [f. Ibe jiJ.] trajts. To 
anger, irritate. 

c 2420 Pallad. 0)1 Hsisb. u. 361 Her biethion & her owne 
kynde hit ireth [L. irritaf]. 

Ire, obs. form of Am (in quot. in sense 7). 

1494 Fabyan Chs-on. yi. clxv. 160 All myghte not stoppc 
the intollerable ire of his body. 

Ire, obs. or dial. f. Iron ; obs. f. Her, 

I-readed, -reaved^ ME. pa. pples. of Red, 
Reave vbs. I-red, of Read v. 
fl-redfe^tz- Obs. [OE. gerwde = M1:IG. gereiie 
:~OTev.t. *garai^'o~:t cf. I-rada. and GBAi'J'Ha.] 
Prepared, ready. 

c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) xvii. 32 [xviii. 33] He ^edyde mine 
fet swa geraade [L. per/ccii pedes meos\ swa sw.i, heorotum. 
c izj^PassionOnr Lord iigin 0 . E. Misc, 40 If ich. .bitray e 
ihesu hwat schal beon my mede. prytty panewes, hi seydeii, 
hi beob alle irede. 

fl-redy, tz. Obs. Forms: 2 5eredi, 3 i-readi, 
-redy, 3-4 i-redi, y-redy. [ME.; see I-U Y-, 
and Ready.] = Ready. 

axxq^Cott. Horn. 239 per beo^S aim 3eredie \>c were3ede 
gastes be bine uniredlice underfangeS. <11225 fuliann 8 
Wite bn hit wel ireadi . • no lengre nulich hit heolen be. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3094 Vter & is compaynie yredy a3en 
bom. were. ci3<jo Beket 766 Iredi ich am the deth to 
afonge. 1340 Ayenb. 173 pe dyaS bet is yredy, ond oueral 
aspib bnne aene^ere. c lopo Sir B'erumb. 354 Y am come her 
0 .seniple knyjt y-redy with be to fi3te. 

I-refe, early ME, '.—OE.gerdfa : see Reeve sb. 
Ireful (sisuful), a. [f. Ire iA -(--eul.] 

1 . Full of ire ; angry, wrathful. 

C1300 Cursor M. 27798 (Cott. Galba) Heuy chere, irefull 
and ill. 13., Coer de L. 366 In his stirope up he stode, 
And smote to hym with iiefull mode. C147S Pas-tenay 
3258 A man chaufed with yerfull manace. 1562 J. Hey- 
WOOD Pros', Epigr. (1867) 155 Foule woordis make all 
folke, Irefull or ferefull. 1652 C. B. Starvlton Hes-odian 
41 Electus, Latus, Marcia too must looke, With many moe, 
to tast his Irefull -spight. 2725 Pope Odyss. w. 170 With 
ire-full taunts each other they oppose. 1848 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xii. His eyes and gathered eyebrows looked ireful 
and thwarted just now. 

2 . Choleric, passionate, irascible. 

<11400 Solomon's Bk. Wisdom 20 A3ein stronge men & 
ireful look b^t bou ne_fi3th. 1574 Hellowes Oneuara's 
Earn. Ep. (1577) 116 With the irefull we must not be im- 
portunate to entreate a_ pardon. 1613 Purcha.s Pilgrimage 
11614) 658 The inhabitants of . . Barbary are poore and 
proude, irefull, and writing all injuries in marble. 1819 L. 
Hunt Indicator N(D. 1 (1822) 1 . 6 The want of this sympathy 
from others made him ireful, revengeful, impious. 
Irefully (sio'Jtfuli), at/zt. [f. prec. -i- -ly 2.] In 
an ireful manner ; angrily, wrathfully. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes o/ Aymon i,x. 230 They . . cam to 
Reynawde for to sle hym yrefully. 1555 Abf. Parker Ps. 
xxxiv. 81 God’s face is scene, most irefully to wycked men 
of hand. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 543 The dams 
fight for their young ones most irefully. 1632 J. Havward 
tr. BiondPs Eromena 4, I will not (answered irefully the 
Prince). 1865 E. C. Clavton Cruel Forlutte I. 237 ‘ She is 
a stupid .. discontented little fooP, she ire£ully reflected. 
Irefulness (ai^ufulnes). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
The condition of being ireful ; wrathfulness. 

1388 Wyclif i Sasn. xix. 21 And Saul was wrooth with 
irefulnesse. 1526 Pilgr, Per/. (W. de W. 1531) no Ob.sty- 
nacy or frowardnesse, Hastynesse or Irefulnesse, Vngentyl- 
nes.se. 1574 Hyll Ord. Bees ix. Although the fierce bees 
are very ill, yet is their yrefulnesse a note of better bees. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. ii. m. iv, Not rage .. Nor 
eating irefulnesse, harsh cruelty. 

I-regaed, -reht, ME. pa. pples. of Reign v., 
Recche V., to relate, 

tlreis. Obs. rare'~^. In 3 yreis. [a. OF. 
ireis, irois adj. and sb., Irish (Godef.), f. OE. Ir-as 
the Irish.] = Irish B. 1 b. 

J297 R. Glouc. (Roltsl 5551 per were of deneys \s.>.r. denys] 
& of scottes aslawe & al so of yreis pu.rr. yreyns, yrenys] 
vif 3onge kinges. 

I-reke, -rekened, ME. pa. pples. of Reke, 
Reckon vbs. 

Ireless (ai^ules), a. rare. [f. Ibe sb. + -less.] 
Void of ire or anger. 

1829 Blacksu. Mag. XXVI. 239 Your ireless and soothing 
lucubrations. 

I-remd, I-remewed, ME. pa. pples. of Reme, 
Remove vbs. 

' Ire-monger, Iren, obs. ff. Ironmonger, Iron. 
Irenarch. (3i«Tfnaik). Hist. [ad. late L. Iren- 
archa, a. Gr. dprjvapxrjs : see Eibenarch. Cf. F. 
irhiarque (Littre).] An Eastern provincial go- 
vernor or keeper of the peace, under the Roman 
and Byzantine empires. 

1702 Echard Ecel. Hist. (1710) 490 Upon the road he was 
met by Herod the Irenarch. 1745 A. Butler Lis>es Saisits 
(1836) I, 114 Herod the Irenarch, or keeper of the peace. 

1-ren.d, ME. pa. pple. of Rend v. 
f IrenesS'bag, obs. var. (of obscure formation) 
of earning-hag ; see Earning vbl. sb.^ 
tCii CoTGR., Msilefte,. .the maw of a Calfe ; which being 
dressed is called the Kenet-bag, Jrenes.s-bag, or Cheslop- 

Xrenic (aire’nik, oirPnik), a. and sb, [ad. Gr. 


I-REW. 

flps]viie-vs, f. clprjVT} peace. Cf, Eieenic and F. 
irPnique (Littie). 

In thi-. and the following word, the first pronunciation is 
that given by Smart, Ogilvie, and Cassell, and by Webster 
and the other American Dictionaries, and is in accordance 
with the general analogies of the language, as in academic, 
clinical, energetic, euphonic, Platonic, in which the long 
vowel of the Greek is uniformly shortened ; but the modern 
u.se of the Greek HiptiviKoi’, Eiretdcon, to which scliolais 
naturally give the English academic pronunciation of Greek, 
affects the derivatives also, and makes the .second pronun- 
ciation fiequent among univeisity men.] 

A. , adj. Pacific, non-polemic ; =Irenical. 

1864 in Webster. 1882-3 Schutv Em ycl. Relig. Knosid. 

I. 710 He was a man of irenic temperament, 1885 Cli. 
Times 343/1 No irenic propositions will do the least good 
till we have had those standard.s restored. 

B. sb. pi. Irenics ; irenical theology. 

1882-3 Schaef Encycl. Relig. Knosvl.^ II. 1118 Iienical 
Theology, or Irenics . . presents the points of agreement 
among Christians with a view to the ultimate unity.. of 
Christendom. i8go Congreg. Rev. Apr. 158 Our mission is 
not one of polemics but irenics. 

Irenical (oircnikal, airPnikal), a. [f. as prec. 
+ -AL. As to pronunciation, see prec.] Peace- 
ful ; pacific ; tending to promote peace, esp. in re- 
lation to theological or ecclesiastical differences. 

1660 Pref. Bp. Hall's Rem. b, How meek his temper 
was, his many irenical tracts do .shew. 1845 J. Mackie 
Life Leibnito 153 To these irenical negotiations an end was 
suddenly put.. by the decease of the Duke of Hanover. 
1876 Fairbairn Strauss n. in Contemp. Rev. June 125 
IJlImann, a theologian, modern, irenical, anxious to give to 
leason the things tiiat aie reason’s, to faith the things that 
are faith's. 1882 Farrar Early Ctir. II. 357 The method 
which St. John adopts is not polemical but irenical. 

Hence Ire-nically adv., in the spirit of peace. 
1895 Chicago Advance 31 Oct. 6rg/i On the .. conflicts 
between leligioii and science .. Prof, N. S. Shaler . . writes 
irenically and suggestively. 

II Ireuicou (ain^nik^n, siremik^n). [a, Gr. 
eips:jvLK6v, neut. of (iprjvueos : see Irenic. Also 
spelt Eirenicon, q. v. The e is made short in 
Cassell, Ogilvie, and the American dictionaries, 
but in academic pronunciation the word is gener- 
ally treated as Greek with e long; cf, Irenic,] 
A proposal designed to promote peace, esp. in a 
churcli or between churches ; a message of peace. 

i 6 xB Barnevelt's Apol. Ded. A iij b, A Nationall .Synod 
must be a.ssembled : and happily by your aduice declared in 
your Irenicon, a 1716 South (Webster, 1864), They must in 
all likelihood (without any other irenicon) have lestored 
peace to the Church. 1893 Natmi (N. Y.) 12 Jan. 25/1 It 
was_ really an irenicon~a. message of good-will at the 
Christmas season. 

II Ire'nicum. ? Obs. [L. form of prec.] = prec. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. v. 9 Although it be, for the 
most part, a thankless office, .to sound an irenicmn', yet do 
it for God’s .sake. 1662 STiLLiNori,. {title) Irenicmn, a 
Weapon-Salve for the Church’s Wounds; ..whereby a 
foundation is laid for the Church's peace, a 1715 Burnet 
Osun Time (1724) I. n. i8g. 

t I’reos. Obs. Also 5 yrios, 5-6 yreos, 6-7 
irios. [a. med.L. yreos, ^ireos, an unexplained 
derivative or altered form of Iris, arbitrarily ap- 
plied to the white-flowered species in contrast to 
the purple (‘Yris purpureum florem gerit, yreos 
album’, Sinon. Bari hoi. 25/2).] The Florentine 
Iris (^Iris Jiorentitici), a species with large white 
flowers. 1 ). The root of this, used in pharmacy ; 
orris-root. 

[a 1387 Sinon. Barlhol. (Anecd. O.von.) 25/2 Yri, i. radicis 
quse yreos appellatur.) c 1400 Lanfranc' s Cirurg. 88 pese 
raedicyns ben suniwbat more diiere : yrios [v.r. yreos], 
aristologie [etc.]. 1480 Wardr. Acc. Edw. IV. (1830) 133 
Lytill-bagges of fustian .stuffed with ireos and anneys xxvj. 
1533 Elvot Cast. Helthe (1541) ii a, Thinges good for a 
colde head : Cububes, Galingale . . Spyke : Yreos. 1579 
Langiiam Card. Health (1633) 255 The Irios of Florence is 
taken for the best. 1615 Markham Eng. Housew. (1660) 92 
Others to make sweet Water, take of Ireos two ounces [etc.]. 
attrib. 1578 Lytc Dodoetis u. xxxv. 294 The Ireos rootes 
..are hoate and dry in the thirde degree. 

Ireous, variant of Irous a. Obs. 

I-resed, ME. pa. pple, of Resezi, Obs., to rush. 
Illresine (sDri'ssi'nz). Bot. [mod.L. (Linnseus), 
altered frtJm Gr. fiprjaiwvtj a branch of laurel or olive 
entwined with wool carried at certain festivals ; the 
reference is to the woolly calyx.] A genus of plants 
(N.O. Amarantacese), natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and of Australia, of which several 
species are cultivated as ornamental foliage plants ; 
a plant of this genus. 

1866 in Treas. Bot. 1882 Garden 25 Mar. 205/2 Coleuses 
and Iresines may still be struck. •iS&%Pall Mall G. 7 Sept. 
4/1 Some bronze-leaved plant, such as one of the Iresines. 
1892 Daily News 15 Aug. 3/2 Fenced in by lines of choco- 
late iresines with outer lines of lobelia. 

Iresipilis, obs. form of Erysipelas. 

I-reste, I-revayd, I-revested, ME. pa. pples. 
of Rest, Rev at. Revest vbs. 
t I-rew, 1). Obs. [OE. gehi'iowan, f. ge- (I- 
+ hreowan Rue w.] To rue, repent : often impers. 

<1900 Cynewulf 1493 pa mec pin wea swibast sX 

heortan x^breaw. c 1340 Cwr'Wx A/. 20529 (Fairf.) Irewed 
hit me [Gbit. <5- Cott. It read me] & for-pujt hit sare, 
Ire3m(e, variants of Abain Ohs., spider. 
IriacJj, var. enach, Eric, blood-fine {Irish Hist.). 
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I-RIHT 


1600 Dymmok lyeland (1843) 9 The party offeiulinge . . is 
alloted to paye to the wife or cliilde of the party murdered, 
or to the party agreeved, a kind of satisfaction, termed by 
them an Iriack. 

Iriau (3i»Tian), a. Anai. [f. Iei-s 4 + -an. 
F. trien.'] Felongiug to the iris of the eye. 

1857 Dunglison Med. Lex. 509 .belonging to the 
Iris, /iid., The iris receives the irian nerves. 

I-richet, ME. pa. pple. of Rich z>., to enrich. 
ZricisiU (nioTisiz’m), [irreg. f. Ieish, after 
SiOtiicism.] An Irish tiait of character, expres- 
sion, etc. ; an Irishism, Hibernicism. 

1743 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834} VII. 259 Theie 
is a great fracas in Ireland in a noble family or two, height- 
ened by a pretty strong circumstance of Iricism. 1833 Mew 
Monthly Mag. XXXIX. 52 The first of September, this 
year, to use an Iiicism, will not take place till the second. 
1853 Mis.s Yonge j¥«V^f?^rfif/3^xliii. (1861)492 Charlotte 
wrote her brother very full and very droll accounts of the 
Irlclsms around her. 

Iricize (.oi-iTisaiz), v. rare. [f. as prec., after 
Scotticize, Anglicize, etc.] trans. and hitr. To 
make or become Irish ; to Hibernicize. 

1863 Miss Sewell Chr. Names I. 112 The Connaught 
branch of the gieat Norman family of De Burgh first 
Iricised themselves in M“Willlami. Ibid. 11.481 Norman 
names.. incized giadually with their owners. 

Irid (aie'ridj. rare. [f. L. irid-, Gr. i/JtS-, stem 
of iris, fpts, Iris.] 1 . The iris of the eye. 

1822-34 Goods .liudy Med. (ed. 4) IV. 544 Negro albino. 
Hair white and wooly: irids white. 1848 C. Bronte y. 
JEyre v. (1857) 43 Brown eyes, with a benignant light in 
their irids. F. Thompson Sister Songs, [A joy thatj 

Only lurks retired In the dim gloaming of thine iiid. 

2 . Bot. A plant of the N.O. Iridacex. 

1866 7 'ieas. Bot. 626 Iridacese. . Irids. 

Zridaceous (3i“rid^''j3s), a. Bot. [f.'LNrid- (see 
piec.) + -ACEOUS.J Related to plants of the genus 
Iris belonging to the natural order Iridacex. 

Glenny Handbk. FI. Card. 264 A family of .showy 
iridaceous bulbs, requiring a frame or greenhouse. 1855 in 
Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Zridal (aiaTidal), isf. rare. [f. as prec. + -ai..] 
Of or belonging to the rainbow. 

1837 Wheweli. Hist. Induct. Sc, (1857) If. 2S0 Descartes 
came far nearer the true philosophy of the iridal colours. 
Iriddesia, erron. variant of Iuidodesis. 
Zridectomize (aieride'ktomsiz, iri-), i). Sttrg. 
[f. next + -I2E.] tram. To subject to the operation 
of iridectonny. 

1879 St. Georges Hos^, RepAtA.. 489 A cook. .whose left 
eye had been irldectomised. .for glaucoma. Ibid. 505 Five 
months ago R, was irldectomised for glaucoma. 
Zridectomy (3i«ride'ktomi, iri-). Surg. [f. Gr. 
tpiS-, stem of Ipts Iris -i- kicTOfi-T) a cutting out (f. 
(K out + TepLveev to cut) +-Y (cf. Anatomy). Mod. 
F. iridectomie (Littr^).] Excision of a portion of 
the iris. Also aitnb, 

E.\pos. Lex., Iridectomus’, an instrument., 
proper for the operation of iridectomy. 1874 Lawson Dis. 
Eye 92 The point of the iiidectomy knife. 18914 Doyle 
Round red Lavp 296 He would sit up iialf the night per- 
forming iridectomies and extractions upcm the sheep's ej'es 
sent in by the village butcher. 

Zrideous (airi-dws), a. Bot. [f. mod. Bot.L. 
Iride-se, f. Iris -t- -ODS.] = Iridaceous. 
i8« in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

II Zridereinia (sririderr-mia, irid-). Path. [f. 
Gr. tptS-, fpij Ibis + kprjpia want, absence.] Con- 
genital absence of the iris. 

185s Dixon Dis'. Eye (i86o) 132 Children affected _ with 
Irideretnia appear to be confused and dazzled by ordinary 
daylight. 1878 8'. Bryant Bract. Svrg. I. 323 Irideremia, 
or congenital absence of the irus, is occasionally observed. 

Irides, pi. of Ikes. 

Zridescencd (iridcsens). [f. Iridescent : 
see -ence.] The quality of being iridescent ; the 
intermingling and interchange of brilliant colours 
as in the lainbow, soap-bubbles, and mother-of- 
pearl ; a play of glittering and changing colours. 

1804 Phil, li-ans. XCIV. 386 The shells .. which still 
possess the lustre and iridescence of their original name. 
1811 Pinkerton Petral. I, 580 In the peacock coal ofWales 
or Somersetshire, this iridescence often assumes a strong 
resemblance of what are called the eyes in a peacock’s tail. 
i8fii Miss Beaufort Agj'/r. Sepulchres, etc. _IL xvi. 31 
Bits of ancient pottery and glas-s. .with the Iridescence of 
time very strongly marked upon it. 1863 Tyndall Heat i. 
20 Nothing can exceed the splendour of the iridescences 
exhibited by many of these clouds. 1874 Coues Birds 
N. IV. 291 The plumage . . is peculiar .. no other .species of 
our country shows such a rich metallic iridescence. 

\>. Jig. Brilliant flashing of genius or character. 
1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 268 Occa.sional corrusca- 
tions of wit, and frequent iridescences of fancy. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan, Der. iv, What may be called the iridescence 
of'her character— the play of various, nay, contraiy tenden- 
cies. 

Zride'scency. ? Obs. [f. as prec. : see -ency.] 
= prec. (A'A and pig.); also, an iridescent formation. 

1799 Hatchett in Phi/, Trans. LXXXIX. 320 The wavy 
appearance and irridescency of mother of pearl. _ 1802 W. 
Taylor in Robberds Mem. I. 449, I have got a little blue 
book for the iridescencies of my imagination. 
ZrideSCent (iride'sent),tj:. [f. L. zrz'af- I ris - f 
-esce-nt. Cf. F. iridescent (Littre).] Displaying 
colours like those of the rainbow, or those reflected 
from soap-bubbles and the like ; glittering or flash- 


ing with colours which change according to the 
position from which they are viewed. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 106 An iridescent or 
tarnished metallic appearance. 1834 Mrs. Somerville 
Connex. Phys. Sc. xx. (1849) ^9^ The iridescent colours 
pioduced by lieat on polished steel and copper. 1837 M. 
Donovan Dom. Econ. 11 . 183 The Mackerel is a handsome 
fish . . The sides are iridescent like mother-of-pearl, but more 
silvery. 1879 G. Allen Coiour-Sense i. 5 We do not owe to 
the colour-sense the existence in nature of the rainbow, the 
sunset, or the other effects of iridescent light. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W. Africa. 242 On the top of the water is a film 
of exquisite iridescent colours like those 011 a soap bubble, 
only darker and brighter, 
b. Jig. or in fig. context. 

1864 Realm 18 May 6 This iridescent bubble-chaos of 
fal.se sentiment. 1873 Blackie Self-Cult. (1874) 84 The best 
fictions, without a deep moral significance beneath, are 
only iridescent froth. X897 Mrs. J. R. Green in ig//z Cent. 
June g 66 The iridescent activities of a sympathetic and 
gifted intellect. 

Hence Iride'scentlyaitfo., in an iridescent manner. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 247 Bluish grey or 
steel grey, when tarnished Iridescently variegated blue or 
purplish. 1865 Stirling Seer. Hegel Proleg. i. 8 To .see. . 
the whole huge universe iridescently collapse into thecrystal 
of the Idea. 

Irideais, erron. variant of Ieidopesis. 

Zridian (oiri'dian), a. [f. L. irid- Iris + -IAN.] 

1 . Pertaining to the iris of the eye. 

1864 in Webster. 

2 . Rainbow-like ; brilliantly coloured. 

1884 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. _)i888 Upward Songs in 
Ziklag 146 Consistency ii, Truth’s iridian arch. 

Zridiate (airi-dietL Chem. [f. Ieidi-um -h 
-ATE 1 .] A salt of iridic acid. 

1854 J- Scoffern in Orrs Ch'c. Sc., Chem. 515 The fused 
mass, .contains osmiate and iridiateof potash. [1873 Chloi- 
iridiates ; see Iridio-.J 

Zridic (oin-dik), a. Chepi. [f. Irid-ium -i- -ic. 
Cf. F. iridiqtie (Littre).] Containing iridium ; 
applied to compounds in which iridium is quadri- 
valent, as IrCl4 ; cf. Ibidious. 

184s Parnell Chem. Anal. 78 Iridic o.\'ide. 1865-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. III. 319 Iridic solutions.. aie of a dark 
brown-red colour; iridious .solutions (containing the sesqui- 
oxide or trichloride) . .have an olive-green colour. Ibid. 322 
The dioxide, or Iridic oxide, IrOs- 

Zridical (airi'dikal), a. rare~^. [f. L. irid- 
Iris + -ICAL.] Brilliant with rainbow colours. 

1862 S. Lucas Seettiaria 100 The iridical window and the 
flaming shrine. 

Zri'dico-, combining form of Ieidio, entering 
into adjectives naming double salts of iridium and 
anotlier element, e.g. iridico-ammonic, iridico- 
fotassic, iridico-sodic, as iridico-ammonic sulphate 
or iridammonium stilphale, N2pIgIr"S04. 

Zridine (si'ridin, -sin), a. rare. [f. L. irid- 
Iris z-h-iNE.] Rainbow-like; iridescent. 

*851 S. Judd Margaret i. xiv. (Ward & Lock) no The 
horned-pout, with its pearly iiidine breast and iron-brown 
back. 

Zridio- (niri'diii), comb, form of Iridium, form- 
ing names of alloys or chemical combinations of 
iridium with another element or substance, as 
iridio-platinum an alloy of iridium and platinum, 
iridio-cyanogen (see quot. 1858) ; also of com- 
pounds in which iridium and another element 
combine with a third, as iridio-chloride, -cyanide, 
iridio-cyanic adj. 

1858 Penny Cycl. and Suppl. 133/1 Lridiocyanogen, C2N + 
Ir, is a hypothetical compound radical. It forms with 
hydrogen Iridiocyanic acid, and with potassium an Iridio- 
cyanide of potassium. 1865-72 Watis Diet. Chem. III. 
316 Iridio-cyanides of barium. 1894 29 Sept. 11/2 The 

force exerted by gravity.. upon the iridio-platinum weight. 

Zridions (airi'dias), a, Chem. [f. Ieidi-uji -f- 
-ous. Cf. F. irideux (Littre).] Containing iri- 
dium ; applied to compounds in which iridium is 
trivalent, as IrClj : cf. Ieidic. 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 322 The -sesquioxide [of 
iridiumj or Iridious oxide, IrjOg. 1873 — Fovunes' Chem. 
(ed. ii) 434 The trichloride or Iridious Chloride, is prepared 
by strongly heating iridium with nitre. 

Zridlte (ais'ridait). Che/n, [f. Ieid-ium - i- - ite.] 
A salt of iridious acid. 

1873 Watts Fosv 7 tes' Client, fed. xi) 43s It unites with 
hase.s, forming salts which may be called iridites. 

Iridi'tia. Bath, A rare synonym of Iritis 
{^Syd. Soc. Lexi). 

Zridinm (3iri-di»m). [f. L. irid- Ibis 2 h- -ium ; 
named by Tennant in 1803 (see quot. 1804).] A 
white metal of the platinum group, resembling 
polished steel, and fusible with great difficulty, 
found (usually in conjunction with osmium) in 
native platinum, and in the native alloy Iridos- 
MIUM. Chemical symbol Ir ; atomic weight 193. 

1804 Tennant in Phil. Trans. XCIV. 414, I should incline 
to call this metal Iridium, from the striking variety of 
colours which it gives, while dissolving in marine acid. 
1805 W. H. Wollaston ibid. XCV. 317 Metals that were 
found hy Mr. Tennant . . and which lie has called Iridium 
and Osmium. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem, 259 Iridium 
is not unlike platinum., though harder, and less easily acted 
upon by acids, 1871 Tyndall Fragm. Sc. 11879) II. xvi. 
442 When sent through a short bar of iridium, this refractory 
metal emits a light of extraordinary splendour. 


attrib. 1849 D. Campbell Inorg. Chem. 249 To separate 
the iridium oxide from platinum. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. Ill, 316 The mother-liquor of the iridium-salt. Mod. 
Gold pens with iridium points. 

Zridizatlon (iuidaiziYi'Jsn). [f. next + -ation.] 

1. The action or process of showing prismatic 
colours as in the rainbow; irisation. 

1884 Pop. Sci. Monthly June 288 M. Cornu lately described 
to the French Academy of Sciences a white rainbow. .This 
rainbow was wholly white, without even as mucli iridization 
as is noticeable in halos, and had a fleecy appearance. 

2. Path. The coloured halo seen round a light by 
persons affected with glaucoma {Cent. Dictl). 

Zridize (i'r-, ai-ridaiz), v. [f. L. irid- Iris, or 
Irid-ium - 1- -izE.] 1 . trans. To make iridescent. 
1874 [see Iris sb. 3]. 

2. To cover with iridium; to tip with iridium. 
186^ in Webster. 

Ixido- (sia'ridti, i'vido), a. Gr. comb, 

form of Ipii Iris, employed in the formation of 
many pathological and surgical terms, chiefly de- 
noting diseases of the iris and operations upon it ; 
those in more common -use are the following : 
Iridochoroiditis (-kooroidai'tis) [Choroiditis], 
inflammation of the iris and the choroid coat of the 
eye. Iridocyclitis (-siklai-tis) [Cyclitis], in- 
flammation of the iris and the-ciliary body. I ri- 
dodiaTysis [Dialysis], the artificial separation 
of the iris from the ciliary ring. Ixidodonesis 
(-donrsis) [Gr. boviav to shake], tremulousness of 
the iris. Iridomotor (-mou'tai) [Motor], iiertain- 
ing to movements of the iris, X'ridoscope (siri'dtj- 
ski?“p) [-scope], an instrument for examining the 
iris. See also Iridodesis, Iridotomy. 

1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 62 In the majority of cases it 
[ciliary _ staphyloma] is dependent on a chronic *irido- 
choroiditis. lbid.n_ Primaiy iiitis may.. implicate second- 
arily the neighbouring structmes ; thus we have *irido- 
cyclitis, and irido-choroiditis. 1900 J. Hutchinson 
Surg. XL 17 A most threatening form of relapsing irido- 
cyclitis. [1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 11. 216 It is 
the more singular however that iritis should have ever been 
used by its inventor as the Germans have long employed the 
more correct rel.-itive compounds of iridotomia, iridectomia 
and *iridodialysis.] 1878 T. Bryant Bract. Surg. I. 364 
Tearing away the his from its insertion (Iridodialysis). 
1879 P. Smith Glaucofna log The zonula became loose and 
the lens hung slack, causing a visible *^irido-donesis. *876 
Ferrier Functions 0/ Brain 72 Cooidination of retinal 
impressions with '•'irido-motor action in the corpora quadri- 
gemina. 1866 Iniell, Observ. No, 52. 315 A new optical 
instrument . . the *iridoscope. 

Iridodesis (aieridp'dz'sis). Surg, Also 9 erron. 
iriddesis, iridesis. [f. Gr. Ipis, ipiS- (Irido-) + 
Sitjts binding.] An operation .in which the iris 
is secured in atceitainiposilion by a ligature, 

1858 Critchett in Oththal. Hasp. Rep. I. 220 Iriddesis : 
or the formation of Artificial pupil by tying the iris. 
Ibid, 225, I feel satisfied that this twofold object could not 
have been attained in any other way than by Iriddesis. 
1859 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 370 Mr. Critchett has very 
recently proposed an operation, which he terms ‘ Iriddesis ' 
(Iridodesis?). 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye By iridodesis of 
ligature of the ins. 187S H. Walton Dis. Eye (ed. 3) 587 
Iriddesis. differs from the last described merely in the 
pupil not being entirely lost. 1878 _T. Bryant Bract. Surg. 
1. 364 By ligature, Iridodesis, or Iridesis. 

Iridoline (airi'clolain). Chem. [f. L. Iris 
■vol-mm oil-f-iNE.J A base (CjoHgN) occurring 
in coal tar oil. 

1892 Morlby & Muir Diet. Chem. III. 50. 

Iridosjuine (oi.'iidp-smain, dri-). [f. Ibid- 1 um 
- kOsM-iUM -I- -ine 5 ; -named by Breithaupt 1827.] 
A native alloy of the metals liridium and osmium, 
usually occurring in flattened grains with platinum. 
Also Ixido* sxaium, and osmiridiwn. 

1827 Edin. New Plitlos. yrnt. III. 273 Irid.-osmin . . is a 
compound of iridium and osmium. _ 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 314 The black scales which remain when native 
platinum is dissolved in nitromuriatic acid were found by 
Smithson Tennant to consist of an -alloy of two metals, 
iridium and osmium, hence called iridosmine. 1S80 Libr. 
Univ. Knowl. (N. Y.) VlII. 137 The chief use-of iridosmine 
is in tipping the nibs of gold pens. 

Iridotomy (3i®rid(i*l6mi,.iu-). [f. Irido- -k Gr. 
-Toja cutting; cf. lithotomy. Cf. F. iridoiotnit 
(Littre).] Section of the iris. 

1855 in Mayne Lex. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 

3 M. de Weeker of Paris .. endeavoured to improve Mr. 
iBowman’s operation by one which he called ‘iridotomy’. 
i878_ T. Bryant Praci. Surg. I. 363 Double iridotomy is 
applicable to cases of-closed pupil after-cataract extraction. 

So Iri'dotolue, ^ a knife devised by Sichel for 
excising the iris ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.'), 
tl-ri'ht. Obs, [OE. gerihto, -rihia pi. ; see 
l-l, Y-, and Right ji^.] pi. Rights, dues; right- 
ful possession. 

c 1000 yElfric Horn. I. 74 Se apostol . . Codes serihta 
lasrde. aiioo O. E, Chrou. (Laud MS.) an. 1074 He. .nam 
swilce ;ierihta swa se cyng him geuSe c 1205 Lay. 7906 
Rome is eowre irihte; nu hit halt Julius Cesar. £1275 
Liiue Ron 130 in O. E. Misc. per ne may no freond 
fleon oper, ne non furleosen his iryhte. 

1-rih.t, ME. pa. pple. of Right v. 

Irin, obs, form of Ikon. 

I-rinen, ME, pa. pple. of Rine v., to touch. 
Iri’Dgo, obs. variant of Ebyngo. 
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IRISH. 


1620 Venner Via Recta 'I'ix. 137 Iringo-roots are hot and 
in the second degree. 

Irios, variant of Ikeos, Obs. 

Iris (aio ris), sb. PI. irides (aio’ridfz), irises, 
[a. Gr. ipir, stern IpiB-. The senses (except 3 
and 6) correspond to those of the Gr. word ; so also 
F. h'is. The pi. irides is chiefly used in sense 4.] 

1 . Gr. Myth, The goddess who acted as the 
messenger of the gods, and was held to display as 
her sign, or appear as, the rainbow; hence, allu- 
sively, a messenger. 

* 593 . Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, ni. ii. 407 Wheresoere thou art 
in this ivorld-s Globe, Ille haue an Iris that shall iinde 
thee out. 

2 . A rainbow ; a many-coloured refraction of light 
from drops of water. 

1400 Caxion Eneydos xxviil. 109 Yris,.is the rayenbowe 
wyth hir fayr cote of dyiierse fygures. 1582 T. Watson 
Ceuturie of Lone Vh. (Arb) 43 Each eybrowe hanges like 
Iris in the skies. 1606 Shaks._ Tr. <>1- Cr. i. iii. 380 His 
Crest, that prouder then blew Iris bends. 1742 Young Nt. 
Th. II. 21 The good Deed would, .half-impress On my dark 
Cloud an Iris. 1782 Tunstall in Phil. Tratis. LXXIII. 
103 No lunar Iris, 1 ever heard or read of, lasted near so 
long as that on the i8th instant. 1831 Brewster Optics 
xiii. no Illuminating its perimeter like two mock suns in 
tire opposite parts of an iris. 

b. transf. A rainbow-like or iridescent appear- 
ance ; a circle or halo of prismatic colours ; a com- 
bination or alternation of brilliant colours. 

i6oi_ SiiAKS. All's Well I. iii. 158 What’s the matter, That 
this distempered messenger of wet, The mania colour’d Iris 
rounds thine eye [cf. Lucrece 1586]? 1665 Phil. Trans I. 

2 He useth three Eye-Glasses for his great Telescope.s, 
without finding any Iiis, or such Rain-bow colors as do 
usually appear in ordinary Glasses. 1670 Lassels Voy. 
Italy II. 340 Pretious stones of seueral sorts and Lustuves.. 
composeing a rich Iris of seiiei al colours. 1760-72 tr. fnan 4- 
Ifllods Voy. (ed. 3) 1 . 442 We saw, as in a looking-glass, 
the image of each of us, the head being as it were the 
centre of three concentrick iris’s. 1842 Tennyson Lockslcy 
Hall jg In the Spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnish’d dove. 

C. 

_i8zi Shelley Hellas 43 If Liberty Lent not life its soul of 
light, Hope it.s iris of delight. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick tr. 
xiii, Is Virtue but a shade? And Freedom but the iris of a 
storm? 1878 B, Taylor Deukalion i. ii. 26 Print thy soft 
iris on white wings of prayer. 

3 . a. A hexagonal prismatic crystal (mentioned 
by Pliny Nat. Hist, xxxvir. ix. 52). b. ‘ Applied 
by French jewellers to a variety of rock-crystal, 
possessing the property of reflr-cting the piismatic 
colours by means of natural flaws in the interior 
of the stone’ (Westropp Precious Stones). 

Opinions differ as to the identity of these, some taking 
the former as ’ the prismatic crystals of limpid quartz, which 
decompose the rays of the sun ’ (Westropp). 

1387 Trevisa /A’grfeji (Rolls) I. 337 Also [in Ireland] 
groweh jiat stoon Saxagonus, and is i-cleped Iris also, as it 
were jje reynebowe. c 1400 Maundev. xxviii. (1839) 219 The 
white ben of ciistalle and of berylle and of Iris. 1563 W. 
Fulice Meteors (1640) 36 The image of the Rayne-bow may 
bee seen on a wall, the Sunne striking thorow a six-pointed 
stone, called Iris, or any other Chiistall of the same fashion, 
160X Holland Pliny II. 623 Next after the Ceraunia, 
there is astone named Iris ; digged out of the ground it is 
in a certain Isle of the red sea. . . For the most part it re- 
sembleth Crystal.. .If the beams of the Sun strike vpon it 
directly within house, it sendeth from it against the wals 
that he near, the very resemblance of a rainbow both in 
form and colour. 1646 Sir T. Browne Prewrf. Ep. 11. iv. 78 
Diamonds, Saphyres, Carbuncles, Iri.s, Opalls. 1748 Sir J, 
Hill Hist. Fossils 179 The Iris, or Ram-bow Crystal of 
authors. iSdi Bristow Gloss. Min. 191 Rock Crystal can 
be made into Iris. 1874 Westropp Prec. .Stones go Hyaline 
quartz iiidized internally (called at the present day iris). - , 

4 . Anat. A flat, circular, coloured membrane 
suspended vertically in the aqueous humour of ‘the 
eye, and separating the anterior from the posterior 
chamber ; in its centre is a circular opening, called 
the pupil, which may be enlarged or diminished so 
as to regulate the amount of light transmitted to 
the retina. 

The colour of the iris, blue, brown, grey, etc., is what is 
known as the colour of the eye. 

1525 tr, ferame of Brunswick' s Sur^. B j b/2 There be iij. 
materyall circles y‘ ronne about the lye, and because they 
be so different of colours they be callyd yridels] or rain 
bowys. i6ip PuRCHAS Microcosmus viii. go This Centre is 
enuironed with a Circle, called Iris^ of many colours in Man 
onely. 1777 Darwin in PJiil. Ti a^, LXVIII. 87 There was 
no perceptible difference in the diameter of the irises. 1881 
Mivart Cat 473 An iris CMableof contracting its aperture to 
a vertical linear slit. i88i E. Cope in Knoivledge (1883) 136/2 
The colour of the skin, hair, and irides. 

b. {transf.) Entoni. The inner ring of an ocel- 
lated spot on an insect’s wing ; usually lighter than 
the outer ring, and the central spot or pupil. 

1826 Kirby & Spence Entomol. III. 727 Caudate wing. 
Pupil. Iris. 1838 Westwood Enioniot. Text Bk. 278 
Eyelets (.Ocelli),. centre.. is termed the pupil, and is 

surrounded by the iris. 

6. Pot. A genus of plants, the type of the natural 
order Iridacex, natives of Europe, N, Africa, and 
the temperate regions of Asia and America ; most 
of the species have tuberous (less commonly bulbous 
or fibrous) roots, sword-shaped equitant leaves, and 
showy flowers ; formerly often called Fleur-de-lis 
or Flower-de-luce. Also, a plant of this genus. 


Blue Iris, Iris gennanica, the German Flag, a common 
cultivated species; Fetid Iris, the Gladden, / ris Ja'iidn- 
sima ; Florentine Iris = White Ins ; Stinking Iris = 
Peiid Ins ; White Iris, Irisflorentina, from which orris- 
root is obtained; Yellow Iris, the Yellow Flag, Iris 
Pseudacorns, the common British species. 

[1362 Turner Herbal, n. 23 a, Iris is knowen both of 
the Grecianes and Latines by that name; it is called .. 
in Englislie flour de lyce.] 1578 Lvte Dodoens n. xxxv. 192 
There be many kindes of Iris, or flouie Deluce. Ibid., The 
stinckiiig Iris, and the yellow Iris. Ibid. 193 The Irides or 
flower Deluces do most commonly flower about May. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 698 Each beauteous flour, Iris all hues, 
Roses, and Gessamin. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece ii. iii. 383 
Transplant your .Persian and bulbous Iris’s. iSso'J'ennyson 
In Mem ciii, We glided winding under ranks Of iris, and 
the golden reed. i88z Garden 3 June 385/3 The drought of 
the past week has burnt up the Irises. 1886 Pall Mall G. 
2 Oct. 4The plains were ornamented with dwarfed blue irides. 

6. Astron. Name of the seventh of the asteroids. 

1858 Penny Cycl. 2nd Supp. 708/1 Minor planets .. Iris.. 

[di.scoverer] Hind.. [date of discovery] August 13, 1847. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as (sense 2) iris-colour, 
•glow, -gradation, -ornament , -ring, -tint ; also 
iris-coloured, -kued, -like adjs. ; (sense 4) iris-for- 
ceps, -hook, -knife, -scissors (used in surgical opera- 
tions on the iris) ; (sense 5) iris-blossom, -family, 
-fower, -root-, also iris-camphor, an etheieal oil 
obtained from iris-roots {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887) ; iris- 
coflfee, the seeds of fris pseudacoriis, used as a sub- 
stitute for coffee {ibid.) ; iris-diaphragm, a con- 
tractile diaphragm for lenses, contrived so as to 
imitate the action of the iris ; iris-disease, a form 
of herpes, generally affecting the back of the hands; 
iris-root, the root of Iris florenthia, orris-root; 
iris-swallo'w, a swallow of tlie sub-genus Irido- 
procne, having iridescent plumage. 

1899 Edin. Rev. Jan. 30 The tall grass, green herb and 
leaf, the *iris blossoms. 18. . Dana Min. (L.), The tarnlsli 
and *iris colours of minerals are owing to a thin surface 
film. 1869 Tyndall Notes Led. Light 58 With white 
light the circles display iris colours. Ibid, A series 
of *iris.coloured bands. 1889 Anthony's Photogr. Bull. 11 . 
66 These lenses maybe had with *iiis diaphragms. 1890 
Ibid. HI. 119 Iris diaphiagms applied to photographic 
lenses are a recent reintroduction. 1836 Macgillivray tr. 
Humboldt's Tray. xxi. 304 Covered with rushes and plants 
of the *'Iris family. i8t8 Shelley Marenghi xxiv. 5 The 
coarse bulbs of *iris-flowers. 1874 Lawson Dis. Eye 144 
He draws out with a pairof *iris forceps the corresponding 
segment of the iris, ^ 1823 Mrs. Hemans Last Constantine 
Ixxiv, Such an *'iris-glow as emulates the skie.s. 1862 
Thornbuhy Turner 357 Tender %is-grad_ations of colour. 
1887 Fbnn Master efCerem. i, Delivering its take of '’’iris- 
hued mackerel. 1839-47 Todd Cycl. Anat, III. 346/2 The 
*iris.knife is a convenient size and form for many purposes. 
1849 H- Mayo Truths Pop. Superst. ii. 26 Returning hope 
shone, *Iris-like, amid her falling tears. 1863 Tyndall Heat 
XV. (1870) S39 A series of most splendidly-coloured '“iris-rings. 
1673 Grew Anat, Roots t. i. § 11 Some Parts of *Iris-root 
appear oftentimes above the ground. 1874 Lawson Dis. 
Eye 158 Through the wound in the cornea the blade.s of a 
pair of fine iris scissors may be introduced. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 5 Dec., The snow was al! bathed in *iris tints. 

Xris (ai^Tis), V. [f. prec. Cf. F. iriser.] trans. 
To make iridescent ; to form into, or place as, a 
rainbow. Only in pa. pple. 

1816 Cleaveland Min. 558 Its color is a light lead gray, 
often tarnished with a tinge of yellow, and sometimes irised. 
1856 Ruskin Mod. Paint. IV. v. v. § 21 The wreaths of 
fitful vapour. .irised around the pillars of waterfalls. 1894 
Outing (U. S.) Aug. 348/2 Watch, the bubbles go and come 
Irised on the crystal stream. 

Irisate (aia-ris^’t), V. [irreg. f. Iris + -ate 3 .] 
trans. To render iridescent. Hence Ixisated///. 
a., iridescent. 

1828 Webster cites Phillips. *887 Science Sept. 115 
A variety of hooks were used for different kinds of fish and 
according to the time of day, hisated shells being applied at 
noon and in a bright sun, 

• Irisation (aiaris^'-Jsn). ff. prec. : see -ation. 
Cf. F. irisation (Littre).] The process of making 
iridescent ; iridescence. 

*855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Irisation, . . the effect of the 
decomposition of light by the prism. 1881 Metal World 
No. 9. 131 Certain metallic irisations are produced on the 
suiface of the object. 1892 A. Michej, in A thenxwn 2 July 
39/3 The coloured bubbles and the irisations formed in the 
thickness of the glass. 

. Iriscope (3i‘>Tisk^ap),j^. [irreg, f. Iris sb.2 -i- 
-scoPE.] A device for exhibitingthe primary colours 
•by the action of the breath on a specially prepared 
plate of highly polished black glass. 

1841 Brewster in Phil. Trans. 43 Having received from 
Dr. Joseph Reade one of his beautiful instruments called 
the Iri-scope, . . I soon perceived that it might be advan- 
tageously employed in various investigations in physical 
optics. [Description follows.] 

fl-ri'Se, t'. Obs. [OE. trans. To 

become, suit, be suitable to. (Orig. const, with dat.) 

21000 Guthlac 1087 (Gr.) Swa ]>nm peodne geras. ciooo 
jElfric Horn. II. 318 Cyninge geristrihtwisnys and wisdom. 
c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 141 pe gerise'S wel here eiSer. 

I-rise(n, ME. pa. pple. of Rise v. 

Irised (ai^'rist), a. [f. Iris sb. and v. -f -ed.] 

1. Flaving the colours of the rainbow; coloured 
by a rainbow. 

i8i6 Cleaveland Min, 558 In Hessia, it occurs in delicate, 
irised needles in a mine of sparry iron. 1837 Dana Min. 
76 The tarnish is described as irisedi when it exhibits the 


fixed prismatic colors. 1880 Scribner's Mag. July 347 
Bathing fiom lime to time in waitings of irised spiay. 

2 . Having an iiis or ilises ; usually with qualify- 
ing word, as large-irised (see Iris sb. 4). 

1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. Large-irised eyes. 1880 
Mrs. Burnett Louisiana i, They were the loveliest eyes, 

. .large-iiised, and with wondeiful long lashes. 

Ix'ish. (aio'rij), a. and sb. Forms; 3 Iriso, 
IrreisOjIriss, Yriss, 4lrisch,(Yrisch, Hyrisch), 
Iris, 5 Yrissh, -yssh, Iressh, Hiressehe, e,-6 
Irysh, 6 Irishe, {Sc. -iach(e), -eshe, Yri8(c)iie, 
-esshe, 3- Irish, [f. Ir-, stem of OE. I'ras (ON. 
I'rar) the inhabitants of Ireland (OE. and ON. 
J'rland) •+■ -isc, -ISH : cf. ON. J'rskr. The stem ir- 
is no doubt from Olr. Hrm Eiin (see FIibeunian) ; 
but the phonological relation is not clear.] 

A. adj. 

1 . Of persons : Of, belonging to, or native to Ire- 
land ; ong. and esp. used of the Celtic inhabitants. 

c IZ05 Lay. 18060 pa isejen Iri.sce men pat Brutteii wes an 
eornest. a 1250 Owl Night. 322 Thu chaterest so doth 
on Irish preost. <111300 A'. Horn 1290 Hoin gan to .schupe 
draje Wip his yrisse fela5es. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) S834 pe Irisch kyng gndered his host. 1422 
tr. Secret a Secret., Prrv. Priv. 166 Consjdyr ye that youre 
yrysshe enernys ne haie auncestres. .was trewe to you. 1596 
Spenser State Ircl. Wfcs. (Globe) 637/2 Other greate liowscs 
there he of the old English in Ireland, which .. are nowt- 
growen as Irish as 0 -haiilaiis breeche. Ibid. 647/2 Benefices 
. of soe small profitt in these Irish countreyes, through the 
ill husbandrye of the Irish people which inhabite them. 1672 
Pe-i-iy Pol. Anat. xii. in Tracts (1769 363 The priests aie 
chosen for the most part out of old Irish gentiy. 1763 Hume 
in Rep. on Ossian (1805) 7 A very ingenious Iri.sh gentleman. 
i8ss Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii, Scatteied over all Europe 
were to be found brave Irish generals, dexterous Irish diplo- 
matists, Irish Counts, Irish Barons. 

fb. Belonging to the Scottish Highlands or the 
Gaelic inhabitants of them. Obs. 

1548 W. Patten E.vp. Scotl. in Arb. Garner III. 63 Four 
thousand Irish archeis brought by the Earl of Argyk. 
1652 Rec. Dingivall Presb. (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 247 The con- 
tributione allotted to the Irishe boyes. 

2 . Of things : Of or pertaining to Ireland or its 
inhabitants (freq. denoting a particular variety or 
quality of the thing named, e.g. Irish car, freize, 
mile, penny whisky, etc,). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xv. Ixxxi. [Ixxix ] (MS. 
Eodl.) If. 157 b/2 Hiressehe [149s yryssh] wolle and skynues 
al venemous beestes fleep it, 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in 
Pol. Songs (Rolls) II. 186 Irish wollen, lynyn cloth. 1547 
Boorde Iniipd. Knowl. iii. (1870) 131, I can make good 
mantyls, and good Irysh fryce. 1645 Boati; Irel, hat. Hist. 
(1652) 153 The load of an Irish-car, drawn by one Garron. 
1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 21/1 The Irish round towers are 
now generally .ascribed to an ecclesiastical 01 igin. 

b. With names of animals and plants, usually 
denoting a species or vaiiely peculiar to Ireland, 
as Irish elk, greyhound, hare, hobby, rat, sheep, 
wolf, wolf-dog, wolfhound', Irish broom, heath, 
ivy, juniper, yew, etc. : see the sbs. Also Irish 
daisy, the dandelion ; Irish moss, the edible 
seaweed Chondrus crispus, also called carrageen, 

1375-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtee.s) 582 In 2 fuiur. 
de irislams, 5^. 1436 Libel Eng. Policy in Pol. Songs 

(Rolls) II. 186 Skynnes of otere, squerel, and Irysh [h]are. 
1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. v, ii. 119 'Tis like the howling of 
Irish Wolues against the Moone. 1670 Evelyn Diary 
16 June, The Irish wo!fe-dog .. which was a tall greyhound, 
a stately creature indeede, who beate a cruell mastiff. 1824 
Bewick Hist, Qnadrup. (ed 8) 340 The Irish Gieyhound.. 
is the largest of the Dog Kind. . . It t.s only to be found in 
Ireland, where it was formerly of great use in clearing the 
country from 'Wolves. It is now extremely lare. 1835 
Hooker Brit. Flora I. 321 It [CIlex strlctus] was dis- 
covered in the Marquess of Londonderry's Park, county of 
Down . . now well known . . under the name of Irish Furze. 
184s Penny Cycl. Suppl. I. 321/1 Many substitutes for 
Iceland moss have been proposed ; one of the best of which 
is the Carrageen or Irish moss (JPvcns crispus'. 

e. In special phrases, as Irish, blackguard, a 
kind of snuff (see Blackguard 7) ; Irish bull 
(see Bull sb.^ a) ; Irish diamond, rock crystal : 
see Diamond 2 ; ]• Irish game (see B. 3) ; Irish 
stew: see Stew; Irish stitch (see quot. 1753); 
t Irish toyle, a species of beggar (see quot. 1561) ; 
Irish work, embroidery done in white thread upon 
a white ground. 

1509 B/crceky Shyp of Folys n Thoughe one knowe but 
the yresshe game 'Yet wolde he baue a gentyllmannys nanie. 
1561 Awdelay Frat. Vacab. (1869) 5 An Iri.-.he toyle is he 
that carieth his ware in hys wallet, as laces, pins, poyntes, 
and .such like. 1733 Hogarth Anal Beauty xii. 164 Rein- 
ing shades, .gradate or go off by degrees. .. There i.s a sort 
of needle-work, called Irish-stitch, done in these shade.s 
only, which pleases still, though it has long been out of 
fashion. 1796 Kirwan Elent. Min. (ed. 2) II. 25? s be 
Marcasite found near Dublin, called Irish Diamond. 1837 
Maj. RtCHARDSON Brit, Leg, i. (ed. 2) 34 His dress was a 
coarse Iiish-blackguard-snuff colored frock coat. /(J845 
Hood Forlorn Sheph. Compl. x, A Box Of Irish Black- 
guard. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 ' Clockm. 215 Rock 
crystal . . also known as. . ‘ Irish ’ diamond, is also much used 
by watch jewellers. 

3 . The distinguishing epithet of the language 
of the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland. Hence applied 
to words, idioms, etc. belonging to that language, 
and to anything composed or written in it. 

*547 Boorde Inirod, Knowl. iv. (1870) 137 In Scotlande 
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they haue two sondry speches. In . . the part ioynyng to 
lei land, that speche muche lyke the Iryshe speche. 1596 
SpENSiiR Stale Irel. Wks. (Globe) 623/2, 1 knowe not whether 
the woordes be English or Irish. 167* Petty Anai. 
xiii. in Tracts (1769) 371 The Irish language, .hath but few 
word.s. 1763 in Ref>. on Ossian (1805) App. 18 The Irish 
manuscripts in the duke of Chandos’s library. 1884 Rhys 
Celt. Brit. vii. (ed. 2) 242 The term, .is hardly ever to he met 
with in Iri.sh literature. Ibid. App. 283 The Irish word was 
caill, a wood. 

la. Applied to the Scottish Gaelic (cf. B. 2 b). 

In early examples a graphic variant of erii)sch, Erse. 

1532 Lyndesay Mouarche 1. 628 Had Sanct lerome bene 
boi lie in tyll Ai gyle, In to Yrische toung his bukis had done 
compyle. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 86 
The rest of the scottis . . vse thair aide Irishe toung. a 1639 
Spotiiswood Hist. Ch. Scotl. (1655! 9 We oft finde the Scots 
called Irishes, like as we yet term commonly our Highland- 
men, in regard they speak the Irish language, c 1730 Burt 
Lett. N. Lcoil. (i8i8) 1.158 The Irish tongue was .. lately 
universal even in many paits of the Lowlands. 

4 . Irish in character or nature j having what are 
considered Irish characteristics. 

In quot. 1589 with allusion to B. 3. 

1589 Tappe w. Hatchet B iij. We would show them an 
Irish tricke, that when they thinke to wiiiiie the game with 
one man [etc.]. 1725 Swirr Wood the Ironmonger Wks. 

*755 IV'- They laugh'd at such an Irish blunder, To 
take the noise of brass for thunder. 1891 Spectator 3 Jan. 
s/i If we fail In anything, people say. How Iri,sh ! 1897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 171 There is also no doubt that 
the Fan mile is a bit Irish, a matter of nine or so of those of 
ordinary mortals. 

5 . Comb., as Irish-lm’tt, -bred, -grown. 

1830 S. G. Osborne Gleanings 250 Irish-grown flax. 

B. sb. (Elliptical uses of the adj.). 

1 . a. as//. The inhabitants of Ireland, or tbeir im- 
mediate descendants in other countries, esp. those 
of Celtic race. Wild Irish, the less civilized 
Irish ; formerly, those not subject to English rule, 
also called ■(■ mere Irish (^puri Ilibemici) . 

C120S Lay. 12855 Scottes .. Galewa3es & Irreisce [1:1273 
'Vrlsse]. Ibid. 18059 Pa Irisce weoren iiakede. 1399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles Prol. 10 Whyle he vverrid be west on pe wilde 
yrisshe. [14.. £ulogitim Hisioriarum (Rolls) HI. Contn. 
Eulog. 371 Makamor et quidam alii principales purorum 
Hibernicorum capti fuerunt.] 1547 Boorde Introd. Know!. 
iv. (1870) 136 The other parte of Scotlande is . . lyke the 
lande of the wylde Iresbe xsgfr Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Hist. Scot. I. 73 The Irishe men and our Scottis Iri.she 
acknawledge the .same for thair first and mother toung. 
1610 [see Irisiiry 1]. 1612 Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1787) 
192 The mere Irish, whom they reputed as aliens or enemies 
of the crown. _ 1674 Petty Pol. Anat. xiii, in Tracts yittip 
37S English in Ireland, growing poor and discontented, 
degenerate into Irish. 1724 Swift Drapier's Lett. Wks. 
1755 V. II. 76 They look upon us as a sort of savage Irish. 
i856 Bright Sp. Irel Feb, (1868) 179/a If the Irish in 
America settled there with so strong a hostility to us, they 
have had their reasons. 

-fb. In sing, (with pi. Irishes). An Irishman. 
(Chiefly Sc.) Ohs. 

[1596 Spf,nser State Irel, Wks. (Globe) 618/2 _Wheu the 
cause shall fall betwixt an Englishman and an Irish.] 1613 
Wither Abuses il. Iv. in 'Juvenilia (16331 220 If but by his 
Loids hand an Irish sweaie, To violate that oath he .stands 
in feaie. rt 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. (1655) 8 He 
was taken pi isoner by some Irishes. [See also A. 3 b.] 1719 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) 11. 426 It vexeth us to hear that the 
wild Irishes are coming down. 1828 Stonekouse Crusade 
Fidelis p. viii, 'I'o preach a sermon for the distressed Irishes. 

2 . The Irish language : see A. 3. 

xg.. S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Archiv Stud. neti. 
Spr. LXXXII. 375/309 ‘Certis’, qua]? )je bysschop [Aidan] 
an yrlschs, ‘ Ic wepe for pis king XS47 Boorde Introd. 
Keiowl. iii. (1870) 133 If there be any man the which wyll 
lerne some Irysh, Englysh and Irysh dothe folow here 
togyther. X672 Petty Pol. Anal. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 371 
In Ireland the Fingallians speak neither English, Irish, nor 
Welch. r772 Johnson in Boswell 22 Mar., If the High- 
landers understood Irish, why translate the New Testament 
into Else? 1884 Rhys Celt. Brit. vii. (ed. 2) 242 The term 
Scotti was made in Irish into Scuit. 
tb. Scottish Gaelic; Ebse. Obs. 

In its written form, Scottish Gaelic was not clearly dis- 
tinguished from Irish until F1750. 

1508 Kennedie Flytingw. Dunbar Thow lufis nane 
Irksche. .Bot it suld be all trew Scottis mennis lede. Ibid. 
350 Thy forefader maid Irisch and Irisch men thin, c 1645 
Howf.ll Lett. (1650) 1. II. Ivi. 377^ The antient langage of 
Scotland is Iri.sh, which the mountaineers, .retain to this day. 
1702 in Boyle's Whs. (1772) I- p cxcii. About one half of the 
ministers in the Highlands, .preach only in Irish. 

-c. English as spoken by natives of Ireland, 
affected in vaiying degrees by the sounds and 
vocabulary of the Celtic language, and partly 
retaining older features of English pronunciation, 
1834 Westm. Rev. XXI. 348 The Irish of the peasants 
(which is nothing but English Hibernici.sed). 

•f* y. All old game resembling backgammon. 

Fully described in Cotton's Compleai Gamester (1680) 109. 
XS90 Tarlton News Purgai, 74 Her husband that loved 
Irish well, thoughte it no ill trick to beare a man too many. 
160X Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. xlix. (1631) 314 Like an 
after-game at Irish, that is wonne and lost divens times in 
an instant. 1664 Ethereuge Love in Tub v. ii, Here’s a 
turn with all my heart like an after-game at Irish. 

4 . Often eiliptically (the sb. being contextually 
known), e.g. for Irish linen, snuff, whisky, etc._ 

*799 Jane Ao.sten Lett. (1884) I. 203 Mrs. Davies fright- 
ened him into buying a piece of Irish when we were in 
Basingstoke. 1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life 
(1826' II. xxiv, Venturing upon a pinch of high dried Irish 
in the open air. 1893 H. Crackanthorpe Wreckage 125 
Two bitters and a small Scotch, .and a large Irish. 


Irishery : see Tbishky. 
iTishian. mnce-wd. [f. Irish + -ian : cf. 
Grecian?^ One skilled in the Irish language. 

X834 H. O’Brien Round Towers Irel. 255 His perseverance 
had rendered him the best Irishian of his age. 

Xrish.isiu (aia'nj'iz’m). [f. Irish + -ism.] Au 
Irish peculiarity, esp. of expression ; a Hiberni- 
cism; an Irish bull. 

*734 W. Pulteney in Lett. C'tess Sufolh (rSzI) II. loi 
So I, suppoited by so great an authority, may venture on 
an Irishism, too. 1737 Qz^\.u Rabelais III. 231 This is not 
a Scotch-ism but an Irish-ism. 1791 Gibbon Misc. IVhs. 
(1814) 1. 325, 1 was just going to exhort you to pass through 
Brussels ..a fair Iiishi.sm, since if you read this you are 
ai 1 ead y at Paris. 1825 Ne7u Monthly b lag. XIII. 13 'I here 
are many Irishisms in his works. 1879 G. Meredith Egoist 
IL xi. 243. 

Jrisllize (aioTiJaiz), V. [f. as prec, -F -IZE.] 
trans. To make Irish or Irish-like ; to communi- 
cate an Irish character to. Hence I'rishized ppl. a. 

183X Fraser's Mag. III. 67 He .. conceived the idea of 
Irishizing the fairies. x86s Reader 26 Aug. 237/2 Ii ishized, 
however, they [the Danes] soon became. 1869 J. A. Robert- 
son Gaelic Topogr. Scotl. xvii. 518 The only language that 
could have come from Aigyleshire in the Qth century was a 
corrupt Irishised Gaelic. 

I*risll-like, ndj. and adv. [See Like a."] 
Like the Irish ; in Irish fashion. 

X596 Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 621/1 Those sayd 
gentellmens children, .are. .therby brought up lewdly, and 
Irish-like. i6ia Holland Camden's Bnt. 11. 5 Highland- 
men., which are rude and unruly, speake Irish, and go 
apparailed Irish-like. Mod. [See def. of prec.] 

Irishily (ais'rijli), adv. rare. [-LY ^.] In Irish 
fashion ; with Iiish leanings. 

1571 Act 13 Eliz. in Bolton Staf. Irel. (1621) 369 A verie 
fewe of them both by nation, education, and custonie Irish 
Irishly aftectioned. 1823 Lockhart in Scott's Earn. Lett . 
(1894) II. 306 A fine lad. very Irishly gentlemanlike. 

Irishman (aio’iij’mffin). PL -men. [f. Irish 
a. -F Man. Originally two words.] A native of 
Ireland ; a man of Irish race. 

r 1205 [see Irish a. i]. ixxgpo K. Horn 1004 He dude 
writes sende Into yrlonde After kni3tes li5te Iiisse men to 
fi3te. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 347 Iiische men 
iecche)>nou3t of castelles. 1480 Caxton Brit. 32 They 

sailled in to Irlande and toke to theyr wyues Irisshmens 
doughtres. 1347 Boorde Introd. Kvovil. iii. (1870) 131, I 
am an Iryshe rnan, in Irland I was borne. 1672 PF.rrv 
Pol. Anat. xiii. in Tracts (1769) 375 An Englishman u.as 
not punishable for killing an Irishman. i724.Sw_!rT Drapier's 
Leit,'N\s.&. 1761 III. Ill The arrival of an Irish man to a 
country town. X839 Carlyle Chartism iv. 18 Let no true 
Irishman, who believes and sees all this, despair by reason 
of it. 1848 Bright Sp. Irel. 25 Aug. (1868) 159/1 Driven 
forth by poverty, Irishmen emigrate in great niiinbeis. 

b. Wild Irishman, {a) Hist. One of the Wild 
Irish : see Irish B. i. Ip) The familiar name of 
the Irish mail train between London and Holyhead 
on the London and North Western Railway, 

1862 Times 27 Mar., To facilitate still further the ia|oid 
progress of the Irish express train (better know’ll as the Wild 
Irishman) between Holyhead and London, 1883 B'kant 
Weekly Post i Sept. 1/5, I have just seen the ‘Wild Irish- 
man ’ dash through the station. 

Irishness (aioTiJnes). [f. Irish a. + -ness.] 
Irish quality or character. 

x8o4 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 279 The desk might pass 
safely through the Inquisition, but what is to be done about 
the Irishness of Bruce's Travels? 

Irishry (aio'rijii). Hist, or arch. Also 5 -ery. 
[f. Irish a. + -ry. Cf. Sc. ershry, s.v, Erse.] 

1 . collect. Tlie native Irish, as opposed to English 
settlers in Ireland. 

137s Barbour Bruce xvi. 317 (Camb. MS.) He had apon 
his party The eryschry [Edin. MS. lischery; ed. 1616 
Irishry], c 1430 Holland Howlal Sox Thir ar his Irland 
kingis of the Irischerye. 1493 Staf. Ireland (1765) I. 51 [To] 
stirre Irishery or Englishry to make warre against our sove- 
rain lord the Kings authority. X386 J. Hooker Girald. 
Irel, in Holinsked 11. 44/1 As the manner and custome was 
among the Irishrie. x6io Holland Camden's Brit. ii. 72 
They that lefuse to be under lawes,. .are tearmed the Irishiy, 
and commonly the Wilde Irish. 1792 Burke Let. to Sir 
H. Langrishe Wks. VI. 336 The spirit of the popery laws. . 
as applied between Englishry and Irishry. 2827 Hallam 
Const. Hist, (1876) III. xviii. 353 It is not to be imagined 
that the entire Irishry partook in this desire of renouncing 
their ancient customs. 

2 . Irish character or nationality ; au instance of 
this ; an Irish trait. 

X834H. 0 ’ Brien Round Tovuerslrel. 116 A country which 
piques itself on its Irishry’. 1830 E. ’WtcmvKTociR. Hastings 
11 . 247 One thing they used to vex me about . and that was 
about my Irishry as they used to call it. 1872 Lf.vee Ld. 
I’lilgobbin Ixxi. (1875) 391 Awkwardnesses of manner — ^Wal- 
pole called them Irishries. 

I*rlsh'WO:maxL. [f- Irish + Woman ; orig. 
two words.] A woman who is a native of Ireland 
or of Iiish descent. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 3811 Hym an irish womman bare [Fr. 
Qu'il fu filz d'-une vielle irese']. 1870 Emerson Soc. i?- Solii. 
IV. 60 A poor Irishwoman recounting some experience. 

Trite. /!//«. [f. Ir-idium+ -itb.]- A supposed 
mineral, named by R. Hermann in 1841, no'W 
proved to be a mixture of iriclosmine, chromite, etc. 
Iritic (airi'tik), a. Path. [f. Ibit-is + -10.] 
Pertaining to or affected with iritis ; affecting the 
iris. 

*833 in May'Ne Expos^ Lex. 1879 St. George's Hasp. Rep. 


IX. 476 In addition to her iritic inflammation, theie was 
considerable turbidity of the vitreous. 

Iritis (oiroi'tis). Path. [mod. f. (1801 in 
German) lB-ls + -rri8 (see quot. 1855).] Inflam- 
mation of the iris. 

1818 Travers in A. Cooper & Travels Surg. Ess. t. (ed, 31 
65 By the term ‘ Iritis’ I mean to express the deep-seated 
inflammation of the eye. 2855 Dixon Dis, Eye M60) 337 
We fiist meet with the word ‘ Iritis’ in a treatise by Schmitit 
of Vienna, published in 1801. 1879 Harlan Eyesight v. 58 
Iritis, .often destroys sight by closing the pupil, and shut- 
ting off the light from the intetior of the eye. 

Irk (ork), sb. rare. [f. Irk a. or &.] Tedium, 
irksomeness, annoyance. 

1370 Levins Manip. 142/14 Hirk, or irk, tssdium. 1870 
Vera SIX. 11871) 179 [If] Princess Anna had felt any 11k, 
privation, or stiain. 

tirk, a. Obs. Also 4-5 yrk, 4-6 irke, (j 
erke), 5-6 yrke. [ME., orig. northern and north 
midi.; not known outside Eng. ; see next.] Weary, 
tired; troubled ; ‘bored’, disgusted ; loath. Const. 
of (larely with), or with inf. 

a 2300 Cursor M. 6425 Sua lang he heild [his bend] vp . 
j)of he was irk it was na wonder. 2303 R. Bbunne Handt. 
Synne 4542 Yn goddys .seriiyse are swyche men yrk. c 2400 
Rom. Rose 4867 Men therynne shiilde hem delite, And of 
that deede be not erke. c lepio Antiirs of Arth, 77'1’hedaje 
vvoxe als dirke Als it were mydnyghte myrke, Ther of .sii 
Gawane was irke. r 1440 Gesta Rom. 1. xv. 51 (Add. MS.) 
His doughter was yike of hym and of his meany. 1:2460 
Play Sacram. 917 To Calle to god for grace looke jpou neuer 
be Irke. 1340 tr. Pol. Verg. hng. Hist, (Camden No. 29) 
300 So yrke were all men of domesticall discorde. 1376 Lu. 
Vaux /’oFms, Desyreth exchange of life (Grosart) 18 The 
life is iike of joyes that be delayed, a 1630 Heir of Sin 54 
in Furniv. Percy Eol. 1. 177 That meiy man is irke with mec 
Irk (oik), V. arch. Also 4-7 irke, yrk(e, (5 
erke, 5-6 lurk, 6 erk, irek, yirke, yerk, urke). 
[ME. irke-n, yrke-n, orig. northern and north 
midi. ; found with the cognate adj. Ibk, from 
t:i3O0; the compound Forirk z:. occurs as eaily 
as c 1250 ; of uncertain origin. 

It doe.s not appear whether the vb. was formed from the 
adj. (which would a priori be the more likely) ar viceversa. 
The affinitie.s outside Eng. are also uncertain ; there was a 
laye MHG. erken to be disagieeable, to disgust, nauseate, 
with freq. erketn, and adj. erkiich abhorrent, which suits the 
sense ; butthe rari^ of this, with its non-appearance in LG , 
causes difficulties. On the other hand, the northern characiei 
of the word in Eng. has .suggested its identity with ON. 
yrkja (=Goth. waiu-lejan, OE. wyreean) to work, to take 
effect upon, Sw, yrka to urge, press, enforce ; the theoiy 
being that the notion ‘it works me’ might have developed 
in Eiig. that of ‘it wearies, tires, or disgusts me’. But for 
this there is no actual evidence ; ON. yrktr does not even 
appear impeisonally used.] 

'I’l. intr. To grow weary or tired ; to feel vexed, 
‘bothered’ or disgusted; to feel it burdensome, 
to be loath (to do something). Const, ^(rarely 
with, at), or with inf. Obs. 

C2330 R. Brunnu CkroH. Wace (Rolls) 21122 So manye 
Jier were in chaiunbre & halle, Men schuld yrke to telle 
Jiem alle. C1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egjpciane) 780 
Modiralb of haly kyik, to safe synful Jiat wil nocht Irk. 
c 1430 Cov Myst. xviii. (Shaks. Soc.) 178 In Goddys servyse 
I .\al nevyr irke. 2483 Digby Myst. iv, iii The wounder was 
so giete, I yrkit to com nere. 2313 'Dovci.ks yEneis xii. 
Piol. 302 For the dynnyng of hir wanton cry 1 irkyt of my 
bed, and mydit nocht ly. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. W. 
719 My pen wald Lyre and eik my self wald irk. 2349 
Latimer 4M Semi. bef. Edw. VI (Arb.) 117 If I should 
haue sayed al that Iknewe, yoiireeares woulde haue yrked, 
to haue liearde it. 2396 H. Clafhaivi Briefe Bible 11. 348 
The wretch j'lking at his former fact, came and brought 
his 30 peeces of Silver to the Rulers. 1398 Grenewlv 
Tacitus' Ann. iv. vi. (2622) 98 Euery sotildier irked witli 
the remembrance of his labours. 2619' Sanderson Seini. 
(1637) 30, 1 irke to rake longer in this sinke. 1639 D. Pell 
Impr. Sea 72 An honest heart will irk ill, and fret, and 
grow discontented at it. 2797 T. Wright Antobiog. (1S64) 

40 My poor old aunt evidently irked with tlie business. 

+ 2. trans. d o be weary of or disgusted with ; to 
I'oatlie. Obs. 

C2460 Towncley Myst xxi. 210 All is out of bar and that 
shall he yrk. 2323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. Pref. 2 Hystorie 
..detesteth, eiketb,-aiKl abhorreth vices. i^i^Mirr. Mag., 
Collingbourne vi, This ougly fault, no tyrant lyues but 
vrkes. 2628 G.aule Tract. The. (1629) 226 He . . irkes the 
vnlimely trouble, to^ haue sought witnesses elsewhere. 

3 . Of a thing ; To affect with weariness, dislike, 
or disgust ; to weary, tire ; to trouble ; to disgust, 
to ‘ bore’. Also absol. arch. 

*S*3 More Riih. Ill, Wks. 38/1 This discencion beetwene 
hys frendes soinmewliat yrked hym. 2593 Spenser Cot. 
Clout 906 He ib repayd with scorne and foule despite, That ,■ 
yrkes each, gentle heart which it doth heare. 2399 H, 
Buttes Dyels drie Dinner D ij, Medlers . . if you deale 
much with them, they wil extremely irck, and loath you. 
270Z Rowe Tamei-l, x, ii. 614 This After-game of Wjorcls is 
what mo.st irks me. 2848 C. Bronte f. Eyre xxxiv, Tlie 
gairulous glee ofreception irked him. 1864 Browning 
Ben Ezraxv, Irks care the crop-full bird? 2S86 Manch. 
Exam. 28 May 5/5 It wa.s not thought well to irk them by 
au unpleasant policy of coercion. 

b. impers. It irks (yne), it wearies, annoys, trou- 
bles (me) ; = L. piget. Const, inf. or clause ; for- 
merly of. arch. 

2483 Cath. Angl. 298/2 To fastidire, tedere, pigere. 
r 2330 More Ansiv..PoysonedBk. 'Wks. 1135/1 It yrketh me 
to looke vppon the place agayne nowe when It is to late 
to mend it. 2532 Latimer Serm. Lincoln iv. 88 It irked 
them that they should pay tribute. 2600 J. Pory tr. Leo's 
Africa (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 434 Thib towne is so durtie. 



IBKED, 


IRON. 


that it would irke a man to walke the streets. 1646 P. 
Bulkeluy Gospel Covt. v. 372 Mony times it irks us that vve 
had them, and now have them not. 1721 Strype Eccl. 
Mem. ni. I. XXX. 236 Then it iiked him of his theft. 1742 
'StWMsezati'e.Sckoolinistr. 164 It iiks me while 1 wiite. 1813 
Byron Corjot/V j. xiii, It irks not me to die. 1850 Havv- 
TiioRNH Scarlet L. iii. {1S83) 84 It irks me . . that the partner 
of her iniquity .should not . .stand on the scaffold by her side. 

c. pass. To be weaiied, tired, grieved, or vexed. 
arch. 

1314 Barclay Cyt. c^- U plondyshut. (Percy Soc.) p. xlv, 
Sometime art thou jrked of them at the table. 1588 A. 
King tr. Canisins’ Catech. 72 My saule is irked to line. 
X647 Trapp Comm. 1 Thess. ii. 14 Moab was irked, because 
of Israel, or ve.xed at them. 18B3 E. C. Stedm.an in Cen- 
tury Mag. XXVI. 940 People are iiked by his acceptance 
of life. 1898 T. Hardy IKesse.e Poems 31 You arc irked 
that they have withered so. 

Hence Tv]s.edppl. a . ; Trking vdl. sl>. and ppl, a. 
C1400 ill Uampole's IPis. (1895) I. 166 In jie begynnyng 
01 it come to any htrkyng or hewenes of sclauth. £1400 
I.ay Folks Mass Bk. App. iii. 123 Wil? irkynge of herte. 
151J Douglas PEncis 111. vlli. 11 Soiie on our irkit lymmjs, 
lethis, and banis The naturall rest of sleip slaid all at anis. 
1602 ind Pi. Return /r. Parnnss. tri. v. 1468 By his coutwell 
ue Will end our too much yrked misery. 1628 Gaule 
Pract. The. (1629) 319 They find this Serpent, .somewhat 
cold and irkeing. 1630 W. Brough .^acr. Princ. (1659) 476 
The irkings of a moment undo the ills of all thy ages. 1887 
R. L. Stevenson / 1 /£j«. (5- Porlr. x. 174 They have moie or 
less solved the irking problem. 

t Trkful, a. Obs. 7 ‘are - [f. Irk sb. or v. 

+ -F[;ii.] Tedious; irksoine. 

1370 Levins Manip. iZt/6 Hirkful, itediosus. 

Irksome (3‘ak.swm), a. Forms: see luK v. 
[f. Irk w. + -SOME.] 

fl. Affected with weariness or disgust; tired; 
disgusted; ‘bored’. Const. 1^. Obs. 

143s [implied in Iricsomenics.s 1]. £14401 Protup. Pa>~iK 
itshfe Iikesoum (/iT., P. irksum), fasiidiosus. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 198/2 Irkesome, /astidiosus. 1534 Mqric Treat. 
Passion Wks. 1289/1 Vnto suffeiaunce for oiu- .synne, how 
lothe and irke.som wold we he of our selfe. 1349' Chaloneu 
Jirasm. on P'olly I iij a. He shall see straight all the- 
audience, other slepe, or gaspe, or be urksome. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. i, ii. 6 Yrkesoine of life, and too long liugi- 
iug night. 

2 . Wearisome, tedious, tiresome; troublesome, 
burdensome, annoying. Formerly also, in wider 
sense, Distressing, painful ; in early use. Disgust- 
ing, loathsome. 

1313 Douglas JEneis vi. vSi. 90 Hevy curfs lang Of irk- 
sum. weir and sad. a 1330 Pros). Howsolde-Kepyng in Pol. 
Pel. df L. Poems 3t A sity garment is yrkspme to neybors. 
1376 Fleming Panopl, Eplst. 290 The putrified botches and 
irksome scabs of vice. 1590 Greene Mourn Garm. (i5i6) 

7 Thou shalt pocket vp much disparagement of humor, 
which I know will he yerksome to thy patience, 1396 
SiiAKS. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 188, I know she is an irkesome 
brawling scold, iddy Milton P. L. ix. 242 Not to irksorn 
toile, but to delight He made us^ 1769 B'urue Corr. ^844) 
1. 168, 1 know and fee! what an iiksoine task the writing of 
long letters is. 1808 Syd. Smith Wks. (1867) I. 126 It Ls 
very galling and irksome to any.. men to be compelled to 
disclose their private circumstances. 1833 Marry.vt ’Oac. 
FaitM. XV, The confinement to the desk was irksome. 

Irksomely (auksvmli), adv. [f. prec. -h -Ly 2.] 
In an irksome manner ; in a way that tires, annoys, 
or troubles. 

1349 LATiMEnqfA Serni. bef. Kdsu. VP (Arb.) 117 He dyed 
verye dauii^erously, yikesoinelye, horryblye. 1643 Milton 
Divorce 1. .xiii. If it [a vow] be found rash, if offensive., our 
doctrine forces not error and unwillingness irksomly to keep 
it. 1713 Steele Guard. No. 143 ? i A bar of cold iron so 
iiksomly long, that it banged against his calf. 1880 Med. 
Times i; Sept. 266/1 Everyone who has work to do should 
.seek bodily strength to do it less irksomely. 

Irksomeuess (O'.iksomnes). [f. as piec. -b 

-NESS.] 

f 1 . The state of being tired or disgusted; wearied 
or disgusted feeling ; weariness, tedium, ennui. 

143S Misyn Fire of Love 22 pat godis lufar, pe warld, 
idylnes & irksumnes forsakis. c 1440 Promp. Pam. 266/t 
Irkesumnesse, fastidhim. 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 Irkesom- 
ne%%e,..ennvy. ^ 1377 Northsrooke Dicing (1843) 44 It 
driueth awaye irkesomnesse, gotten by seiious toile. i6oi 
Holland Plhiy I. 186 L. Domitius, . . for very irksomnesse 
of his tedious life, poisoned himselfe. 1721 R. Keith tr. 
a Kempid Solil. SoulVrei. 114 Subjects, .proper to cherish 
and refresh the Mind when clouded with Irksomness or 
oppressed with Melancholy. 1822 Lamb Elza Ser. ii, 
Detached Th. Bks., I could never listen to even the better 
kind of modern novels without extreme iiksomeness. 

2 . The quality of being irksome, tedious, annoy- 
ing, or distasteful; tediousness; formerly, also, 
disagreeableness, painfulness, revolting quality. 

?S33 Bei.lcnuen Livy v. (2822) 401 Fia owre army be 
laid to ane toun, na Irksumnes of remote and fer sege,. . may 
remove the samin. 1399 B. Jonson Cynthia’s Rev. 1. 1, 
Drunkards That buy the merry madness of one hour With 
the long irksomeness of following time. 1641 Milton Ch. 
Govt. n. Introd., Wks. (1851) 139 The irksomnesse of that 
truth which they brought was so unpleasant to them, that 
every where they call it a burden. 1731 Johnson Ran/bler 
No. 184 1* 2 He . . finds the irksomeness of his task rather 
increased than lessened by every production. 1884 Edizi. 
Even. Depvs rg Dec. 2/2 Grievances, .that gall with a most 
aggravating irksomeness. 

Irn, irne, obs. variants of Iron. 

Irne, obs. form of Run, Yearn. 

Flrnen, a. Obs, Also 4 yrnen, 5 yirmen, 
[Early ME. f. jV«».Ibon -i- -en. (The OE. adj. 
was iren like the sb. Mod. s. w. dialect has ire 
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sb. , ire-n adj. Iron-en also occurs in mod. dialect.] 
= Ikon a. 1. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 149 His fet and his honde if hco 
purh irnene neile were purh-stunge. 13.. K. Alts. 5831 
(MS. Bodl.) Hy weien redy in pat stede. .And plijttenhym 
in wih yrnen hoke. 1306 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 222 With 
yrnene claspes longe to laste, 1447 Bokcniiam Seyntys 
(Roxb) 205 Yche spook.. h'ul of yirnene sawys shul he set. 
[188S Fi .worthy IV. Somerset IVora-bk., Ironen, made of 
iron. 'Ihis use is emphatic — i.e. of iron and of nothing else ] 
Irness, -e, obs. var. irons, pi. of Ikon. 
I-robbed, ME. pa. pple. of Ron v. 

Iron (ai'o.in), sb.^ Forms ; a. i iseru. / 3 . i 
isen, 4 yzen, yaen, yse. 7. 1 iren, 2-6 iren, 
(3-5 irin, -un, 'yn(e), 3-6 yren, (4-5 yrin, 
-un(ne,-yn(e), 4-7 yron, (5 eiren, eyren, iyron, 
hyrone, dyrone), 5- iron. 5 . 3-7 (9 dial.') ire, 
yre, (3 eire), 6-7 yer-(monger). «. (.Chiefly 
north, and AV.) 3-6 yrn, 4-6 yrne, 4-7 (9 dial.) 
irn(e, (5 irnne, herne, pi. yrnyss, 5-6 irness(e, 
8-9 aim, eru. f. 5 ierne, iyrne, yirn, 5-6 
yern(e, yeron, 6 yeirne, hierne. [OE. iren, 
used beside isern, Aaw, = OFris. isern, OS. isarn 
(MDu. ijzen, ijzer, Du. ijzer), OliG. isarn, later 
isan (MHG., MLG. isern, isen, Ger. eisen), ON. 
isarn (also later earn, jam, S\v. jaroi, Da. 
jern), Goth, eisarn type Hsarno'^^-, cog- 

nate with OCelt. *isarnom, whence Gaulish com- 
pounds in tsarno-, Olr. iam (Ir. iaran, iariin, 
Gael, iarimn, Manx yiarii), OWelsh hearn 
(\—eharn, iharnt— isarn). Corn, lioern, O Breton 
Iioiani, now houarn, pi. hern. The ulterior 
etymolc^y of the Celto-Teiit. tsarno- is uncer- 
tain ; and the relationship of the various types 
in Eng. and the cognate languages involves many 
difficulties. The full Eng. type( = OHG., ON. 
isarn) was isern, found only in OE., though still in 
the lithe. The form isen, conesp. to later OHG. 
tsan, MtIG. tsen, Ger. eisen, MDu. ijzen, extends 
from OE. to the 14th c. in Kentish and peril, other 
south, dial, (at length reduced to yse, also in the 
comb, ysmonger: see IronmongeuL The Eng. 
type iren has no continental parallel; in OE., 
as a simple sb., it was app. chiefly poetic, but it 
became the standard form in ME. ; the second 
syllable was from the 14th c. variously spelt -en, 
-yn, -un, and from early in the 16th c. always -on, 
the prevalent 16th c. form htiag yron, on which iro 7 i 
gradually gained, and became universal about 1630. 
In early ME. southern dial., iren was reduced to 
ire, yre, found in literature in I5lh c., and still the 
s.w. dialect form from Berkshire to Cornwall. In 
north, dial., on the other hand, iren was compressed 
to /;77, yrn, still used as dm, irne, ern, airn, in 
Sc. and north. Eng. dial. (See Eng. Dialect Diet. 
S.V.) Tn the standard Eng. iren, iron, syncopa- 
tion app. did not take place until after diphthon- 
galion of the i, whence through a phonetic series 
rren, siTen, aioTsn, oie'r’n, oi-arn, came the exist- 
ing oi'orn, dial, al'on ; cf. the syncopated pa. pples. 
born, borne, torn, worn, boln, swoln, and Hc. /al’n, 
fawn, irom QTixWtiboren, ioren, ivoren,bolkn, swollen, 
fallen. The i5-i6thc. dial, spellings ici-n, yern, 
yirn, are ambiguous ; in some cases they may have 
meant farn, ai'arn, in others yern, yarn, the latter 
prob. from Norse jarfi. Da. jeiyi. The plural 
yrnes, trues {-ys, -esse, etc.) could arise alike from 
yrn, irn, or {i ova yren, iren (as in heven. Jievnes). 

_ The form of the original isarn has been much discussed ; 
it has been viewed by some as a derivative, and perhaps 
adj. form, and suggestions made of its relation to Is ice 
(with the notion of ‘ glancing ’), or to L. xs, xr-. Goth, aiz, 
OHG. ir, OE. dr brass; but in neither ca.se with much 
probability. Some class it among the Inde-eur. neuter 
words with r in nom.-acc., and •« in oblique cases (e.g. Skt, 
ii'dhar gen. zfdbnas, L. femur, fentin-is'), and suppose an 
orig. nora. ’^i'sar, gen. *iso'nos (yielding by Yerner's Law 
*izan-azf whence the later forms in -r and and (by con- 
tamination) -rn. The phonetic history of ON.yVrm and its 
cognates is- also doubtful. Grimm and others suggested 
a borrowing of Olr. iarn, giving ON. iarn, idrn, jdrn ; 
others would derive it from izan- eran,ectm, jarn-. 

(.See Mollerin P. B. ArzVvwg-eVII. 547 ; Noreen va Arkiv 
for Nordisk Filologj TV. no note, Abriss dcr z/ygerm. Laut- 
Uhre 195.) Uncertainty also attaches to the phonetic history 
of OE. iren whether it merely arose_ by rhotacism from 
isen, or from isern through an intermediate irem, shortened 
like berern, leren, eweariemt, ezvearten.] 

1. A metal, the most abundant and useful of 
those used in the metallic state ; very variously 
employed for tools, implements, machinery, con- 
structions, and in many other applications. 

Pure iron is soft and of a silver-white colour, but is scarcely 
known ; the metal as commonly used has always an ad- 
mixture of some other substance, usually carbon, and varies 
in colour from tin-white to dark grey. It is of three kinds, 
differing in the proportion of carbon present, and in pro- 
perties : malleable iron, or Wrought iron, which i.s com- 
paratively soft, very tenacious, fusible only at a very high 
temperature, and capable at a red heat of being hammered 
or rolled into any required .shape ; Cast iron, which is 
hard and brittle, and fusible at a lower temperature ; and 


.Steel, which partakes of the properties of both. Iron is 
very rarely found native tthe known instances being mostly 
of meteoric origin), but is obtained fiom its ore.s, which are 
chiefly oxides or salts of the metal. Chemically, iron is 
a metallic element: symbol Vo ^ferrzzvz) ■, atomic weight, 
56. In alchemy it was lepieseiited by the sign for the 
planet Mars (d). 

a. a'joo Lpinal Gloss. 23 Alchzor, isein \Erfztrl Gloss., 
Alchior, isaern ; Cozpzts Gloss., Alcio/z, i.setni. f 897 K. 
jFlfrf.d Gregory s Past. xxi. 163 Durh 'Satt isern [is getac- 
nod] eSmt inaigen Saia Sreatunga. £900 tr. Bxda’s Hist. i. 
Intiod. (1890) 26 Hit is eac berende on weega 01 urn aies 
and isernes [yl'/Y. B. c 3050 irene.s] leades and seolfres, a 1000 
Cxtiznon's Gen. 1088 SiSSan foka beam aeres cufion and 
isernes . . brucan. 

(3. £940 Lazus of AEthehiaji ii. c. 14 in Schmid Geseize, 
ponne ga he to pam hatum isene. c 1000 Lttzvs of MCihelred 
111. c. 6 ibid., /Elc tiond age geweald swa hwmSer he wille 
swa waster swa isen. c 1000 /Elfril Dezzt. xxviii, 23 Si jie 
heofene swilce ar, and eorjie swilce isen. c 1000 Sax. JL eechd. 
III. 30 Ne clelfe .. nan man pa moran mid isene. 1340 
Ayenb. 139 pat nele na5t sette ine gold, ac ine poure metal 
ase yren. Ibid. 167 Moche jioleppe coupe of gold of strokes 
of y/en. 13.. K. Alls. 5149 The kyng hete .. Ainicn hem 
in breny of yse. 

7. a 1000 Cxdmon's Getz. 383 Heardes Irenes bate geslm- 
gene grindlas greale. a 1x34 O. E. Chrozi. an. 1137 And 
dideri an scserp iren. £1250 Gen. Ex. 467 Of iiin, of 
golde, sillier, and bras To sundren and mengen wis he was. 
a t^oo Cursor M. 7545 (Cott.) Noijrer irin [other MSS. iien] 
ne yeitt ne stile. 1340 Hampole /Y'. Consc. 6572 Djiigyng 
of devels hand, With melles of yren hate glowand. £1386 
Chaucer Pzol. 500 If gold luste, what shal lien doo? 1388 
Wychf po/i xxviii. 2 Iiun is takun fro erthe. atnooSir 
Perc. 745 He was arinede so wele In glide iryne and in 
stele. £1420 Chroti. Vzlod. 4396 Giet gyus of hyrone 
y-leyde hym vpoiie. 1450-1530 /If) z r. nzir Lndyc 58 1 n 
lyknesse of liotte brennynge yien. £1489 Caxt on .S'wwri- 
of Aymon vi. 136 Whan the yion is well boote, hit weiketh 
the betlei. £1511 zst Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33'! 
Nether harnayse, yrone, nor stele. 1330 Paisgu. 235/1 
Iron, fer. 1581 Styward Mart. Discipi. i. 44 A good and 
sufficient peece, flaske, touch boie, ponder, shot, fi’er, yron. 
1611 Bible Dezit. iii. ii His bed.sted was a bedsted of yron. 
1617 Hieron IVks. II. 337 Ah yron by yron . . so one man 
by another might be sharpened. 1677 yAKRANTON_ Awg-. 
hizpirov. 147 7'he best Iron in the known Woild, is in the 
Forest of Dean, and in the Clay-Hill in Shropshiie. 1776 
Gibbon Decl. if F. ix. I. 236 It ha.s been obseived .. that 
the command of iion soon gives a nation the command of 
gold. 1884 W. H. Greenwoou ly Steel i Chemically 
pure iron exists only as a curiosity and has no practical 
application in the ai ts. 

5. ctrSia Gen. E.v. 2451 No^t sone deluen it wiS yre. 
c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 187/79 He let nime plains of Ire, 1297 
R. Glouc. (Roll.') 1171 Stakes of ire ..be pijte in temese 
grounde. 1387 Tuevisa Uigden i. xli. (MS. Tib. D. vii.), 
Flaundres louep [je wolle of pis lond .. Ga.skuyn pe yre & 
pe leed. 1393 Lancl. P. Pi. C. i. 97 Boxes ben broght forp 
I-bounden with yre. C1440 Gesin Rom. i. Ixix. 312 (Hari. 
hi S.) And bond him in pe prison, with bondis of yre. i474“S 
in Sarztm Chzirchw. Ace. ted. Swayne, 1896) 19 For ij 
plates of ire, iiijrf. 1823 Britton Beauties Wiltsh. HI. 
Gloss., Ire, iron. x886 Elwoethy tV, Somerset IVord-bk., 
Ire, iron . . irozz is the adjective form. Compare Iron-Bar 
with Bar-ire. Ibid., Ire gear, yon work generally. 

t. a 1300 Cursor M. 22207 Wit irne, or fire, or alter heist. 
1306 in Pol. Songs (Camden) eiy He wes y-felered weel Both 
with yrn ant wyth .steel. 1375 Barbour iiV?<££ x. 364 A cruk 
. . Of Irn, tliat wes styth and square, f X400 Apol. Loll. 86 
Festining it wip irne pat it fal not. c 1420 Liber Cocmuni 
(1B62) 36 Rost hit on broche of irne. 0x440 York Myst, 
xxxiv. 96 Biagges Of irnne and stele full stiange. a 1450 
Mankind (Brandi 1898) 276 Lyke as pe smytb trieth erne 
in pe feere. XS49 Cmnpl. Scot. vi. 59 Quhen . . marcus 
crassus, vas slane be the parthiens, the lyft did rane yni. 
i62x G. Sandys Ovid's Met. xv. (1626I 311 To Brasse from 
Silver ; and to Yr’ne from Brasse. x8i6 Scott A ntiq. xxiii. 
Bits o’ capper and horn and airn. X826 J. Wil SON Aboi'. 
Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 208 Like a great anvil.. made o' wood 
instead o' airn. 1868 Atkinson Cleveland Gloss., Azrn, 
iron. 

C1400 Desir. Troy 9133 As pure watur pouret vn 
polishet yerin. Ibzd. 10463 Barrlt bom full bigly with 
boltes of yerne. X447 Bokeniiam Seyntys (Roxb.) 205 Wyth 
hookys of yiin, 1516 in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Cotnm. 
App. V. 39_7 Canvas, rossen, re pis, hordes, yeine,_or yeirne, 
or any thinge elles to them belonginge. 1335 in Weaver 
Wells Wills (1890) 51 A payre of wells bownd with yeron. 
^545 Jove Exp. Dan. iii. D vij, Golde, .syluer, latyne, i erne. 
*577 Dee Relat. Spir. i. (1659) 167 A black box of yern. 


b. with an and pi. A variety or sort of iion. 
1838 Grteneh Gunnery 194 If you wish to have a heavy 

single barrel made from Damascus, 01 any of the best irons. 
1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw. (1892) 77 The grey vaiieties 
of cast iron are called foundry irons . . while the white 
varieties are called forge irons . . from the fact that they 
are used for conversion into wrought iron. 

c. Med. A preparation of iron or of some com- 
pound of it, used in medicine as a tonic. 

[1753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.y., Every preparation of Iron 
is both aperient and astringent in degree.] 1803 Med. Jriu. 
X. 186 It Is cured by Iron w’hicp has undergone no pre- 
paration, but the minutest division of its parUdes. 1x131 
J. Davies Manual Mat. Med. 86 Iron and its diffeient 

« 1 '.I ♦■Ainio nrt-mn. 


Mod. The girl is ansemic ; she ought to take iron. 

2. a. With defining attribute : see also Bab- {sb. 
30 ), Bog- {shf), Cast-, Pig^,, Wrotjght-ikon, etc. 

White iron: see qiiot, x88i ; also popularly applied to 
tinned iron. . , , 

1632 Lithgow Trav. v. 205 Joynd m three parts, witn 
Lead or white Iron. 1665 D. Dudley Met. Martis^ (1851) 
32 The Author did sell pigg or Cast Iron made with Tit 
coal at four pounds per Tun. 174S De Foe's Eng. Tradesm. 
xlv. (1841) II. 165 Tin plates, single and _ double, called 
W'hite Iron, from Saxony. X795 Pearson in Phzl. Trans. 
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LXXXV. 343 Vaiieties .. differently named by artizans, 
namely, .pig, or sow iron; blue, gray, white cast iron; — 
.soft iron ; tough iron ; brittle iron ; haid iron. 1841 H. 
Mit.r.ER O. R. Sandst. viii. (1842) 184 Bog iron, and the clay 
ironstone, so abundant in the Coal Measures. 1881 Ray- 
mond Minins Gloss, s.v., IVrousht-iron, also called bar- 
iron and lueld-iron^ is the product of the forge or the pud- 
dling furnace, cast-iron of the blast furnace. .. Gray forge 
or inill-iron . . 7 nottled (spotted with tvhite iron), and white 
(hard, brittle, radially ciystalline, containing its carbon 
mostly in alloy with the iron, and showing no visible gra- 
phite). . . So-called sitver-gray, glazy, or ca 7 -bo>nzed {7-071 is 
usually an iion rendered brittle by e.vcess of silicon. 

3 , In figurative uses, as a type of extreme hard- 
ness or stiengtli. 

161Z-1S Bp. Hau. Co>ite> 7 tpl., 0 . T. xvtn. iv, This load- 
stone ., shall diaw to us even hearts of iron. 1613 Shaks. 
Jle/t. I '///, III. ii. 425 Beare witnesse, all that haue not hearts 
of Iron. 169s Temple Htst. Eng., He had a Body of Iron, 
as well as a Heart of Steel. 1858 Longf. M. Standisk i, 
Short of stature he was, . . deep-chested, with muscles and 
sinews of iion. .1873 Miss Broughton Nancy HI. 238 
Kmbraced in the icy iron of his [Death's] arms. 

4 . An instrument, appliance, tool, utensil, or par- 
ticular part of one, made of the metal. (Often 
with defining word prefixed, as Cueling-ibon, 
Geappling-iron, etc. : see these words.) 

n 700 Ephial Gloss. 883 Scalbell/t/zi, bredisern [Erfti-i 
Gloss., Scabelhn/t, bred isaern]. C897 K. AIlkked Greg 07 -y ' s 
P ast. xxvi. i8s Sua se tece hyd his isern wid Sone inonii 
3 e he sniSan wile, c 1000 Sax. Eeeclid. III. 4 Seman. .nime 
.. healswyitand isenheardan butan aelcan isene genumen. 
X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6950 Heo stap vpe jjis furi yre, euerich 
s tape al dene. 13.. 6'. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) tn Herrig's 
Archiv. LXXXII. 311/197 pe man noin his yrin & to \>s 
brigge it drow5. CX4.00 Maundcv. (Roxb.) x. 39 Of ane of 
base nayles gert . . Constantyne make him ane yrne till his 
brydill, C1400 La/tfra/ic's Cb-m-g. (MS. B.) 133 pat he 
mowe no3t here J;e sonn of pe eyren pat tiepanyth. cz^za 
Palliid. 0)1 Il/isb. I. 136 Thyii yrons .. For graffyng and 
for kittynge. 1463-4 D7irha7)i Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 153 Pro 
factura de le Milne Yrennys. 1523 Fitzuerb. H7isb. § 3 
It must be wel steeled, and that shall cause . . the yrens to 
laste moche lenger. 1563 Edbi. City Rec. 26 Sept, in Afui. 
Scott. Prbiting xv. (1890) 136 The said Ihonne had na 
vtheris guddis sailing his prenting irnis and letteris. i6n 
Bible Job xli. 7 Canst thou fill his skinne with barbed irons ? 
1703 yio-KQ-a Mech. Exerc.66 When you set the Iron of the 
Fore- Plane. 1748 F. Smith Voy. Disc. I. 41 note, With 
an Ice-Hook, which is an iron_ shaped like an S. 1824 
I.ONGF. Woods i7t Whiter iv, Shrilly the skater's iron rings. 
1837 Thackeray Ravetiswing i, A little more of the iron 
to the left whisker, c 1830 Rudh/t. Navig. (Weale) 126 
Irons, the tools u.sed by the caulkers for driving in the 
oakum. 1873 Carppit7-y <$• Jobi. 23 Under the supposition 
that the iron . . projects equally its entire bieadth below the 
sole of the plane. 

b. esp. An iron instrument used for branding or 
cauterizing ; a brand-iron. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 303 Brent wip hoot yren of 
coueytise. £1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxi. 93 pe folk of pis 
cuntree gers merk pam in pe visage with a hate yrne. 1541 
Act 33 He7i. VIII, c. 12 § 6 To .. make . . a fire of coles, 
and there to make redy searynge yrons. 1611 Bible r Tii)i. 
iv, 2 Hauing their conscience seared with a hote iron. 1613 
PuRCtiAS Ptlgrbiiage (1614) 768 The women with an Iron 
pounce and race their bodies, legs . . and armes, in curious 
knots. 1836 Mrs. Browning Leigh it. 699 As guiltle.ss 
men may feel The felon's iron, .and scorn the mark Of what 
they are not, 

fc. pi. Dies used in striking coins. Obs, 

Clerh of the Irons, an officer of the Royal Mint who had 
charge of the manufacture and use of the dies; iti 1815 
merged in the Superintendent of machinery. 

1483 in Attor/iey-GeneraLs Rep. Mint Office7-s, John 
Shaa, graver of the coining irons of gold and silver within 
England and Calais. 1340 Sc. Acts Jos. V (1814) II. 378/2 
All personis pat . , counterfutis pe kingis Irnis of cun3e. 
1566 in Marl. MS. 698, If. 120 Robert Hornby, Clerk of the 
Irons. 1656 Cromwell in Antiq, Rep, (1808) II. 408 The 
office of Sole-chlefe Engraver of the irons of and for the 
moneyes of us and our successors. 1663 Mint Records, 
Puncheon.s, matrices, .stamps and Dyes, or any Irons for 
Coyning. 1706 Phillips, Clerk of the Iro/is, an Officer in 
the Mint, who is to take care that the Irons be clean and fit 
to work with. 1848 W. WvoN Evidence bef. Co)n7)iissio7i, 
The Superintendent, as Clerk of the irons, keeps an account 
of all blank dies. 

d. Whaling, etc. A harpoon. ( = Harping-ieor.) 
1674 tr. Marlbiiere's Voy. N. Coimtries 115 One of our 

Shallops coming too near the other Fish before they threw 
out their Irons. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 37 Striking Instru- 
ments, as Haipoons, Fish hooks, and Tortoise-Iron.s. 1833 
Househ. Words 8 Jan. 400 The harpoon or ‘iron' as we 
whalers call it. Ibid. 401 Both irons are buried in the 
whale. 

e. Golf. A golf-club having an iron head which 
is more or less laid back in order to loft the ball : 
see quot. 1890, 

1837 Cha77thers's Infor//t. II. 694/1 The sand-iron comes 
into play when the ball lies in a ‘ bunker ’, or sand-pit. 
Ibid., 'When a ball lies in whins orother hazards of a similar 
nature .. the iron is the best club for freeing it from such 
impediments. Ibid. 696/1 Some few golfers put almost 
exclusively with a metal club, an iron or cleek, to wit, 1890 
H. Hutchinson Golf{BiiAm. Libr.) 64 There are heavy irons 
and light irons, driving irons, lofting irons, and sand irons. 
1894 Tb/ies 5 Mar. 7/3 His opponent used the iion well and 
jilayed a very good short game. 

f. slang. A portable fire-arm ; a pistol. 

1836 W. H. Maxwell Capt. Blake III. xi, Take care and 
have the marking irons in your pocket. 1888 JT- Inglis 
TetULife TigerlandzZZ Once again .. our shooting irons 
spoke, adding still another quota to the hag. 1889 Boldre- 
wooD Robbery wider Ar)7ts xxxvii, Put down your irons . . 
or . . we’ll drop ye where ye stand. 


5 . esp. An implement of iron used when heated 
to smooth out linen, to press down the seams of 
cloth, etc. ; defined according to shape and struc- 
ture, as liOX-IROIf, FLAT-IEON, IrALIAN-IRON, etc. 

1613 J. May Declar. Est. Clothing v. 27 With a wet cloth 
and a hotte Iron, they ouerrunne those lists. 1769 Pnb. 
Advertiser i 3 May 3/4 To be sold by Auction great variety 
of Box Irons and Flat Irons. 1833 J. Holland Ma/itef 
Metal II. 233 Dealers commonly distinguish the.se useful 
implements by the terms ‘ sad iron ‘ bo.x iron ’, and ‘ Italian 
iron'. 1840 DicitcNS Old C. Shop x, [She] came to the 
fire-place for another iron. 

6. fOj. An iron weapon,; a sword. Obs. b. Used 
(without a/t and pi.) in various allusive expressions 
referring to warfare or slaughter. Cf. F./er. 

Beowulf {Z.'i 893 Dast swurd . . dryhtlic iren. c rooo Sax. 
Leechd. I. 132 WiB .sleqe Rernes o 36 e stenges jtuos ylce 
wyit . . wundurlice gehaeleh. zr 1300 Czzzifoz-d/. 2346S (Cott.) 
It mat nan iren o ham bite. £1340 Ibui. 26924 (Juilis fat 
iiene is in wounde is plaster nane mai make hit souude. 
1387 '1 'rcvisa Migdol (Rolls) V. 2i9l[Alaiic] destroyed al. . 
wijj yre and wih fuyre [L._/£rzv) et zjgzzp]. 1494 Fabyan Chro7t. 
V. cxiii. 87 Wastynge & destroyinge the countrey with fyre 
and irne. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. hi. iv. 276 Meddle jou 
must that’s certain, or forsweare to weare iron about you, 
1608 D, T. F,ss. Pol. ff Mor. 66 b. To make way . . through 
fieldes of Iron, and streames of blood, to that iinperiail 
dignitie. 1639T. BRUclsti. Ca//tus' Moral Relat.zzz Such 
biting replyes. .that . . hee would have sought to rediesse it 
with an iron. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Prav. (,1677) isr Under- 
takes to make the Turk eat cold Iron. *871 R. 'Eu.xs.Catiillus 
l.\iv. 355 Charge Troy’s children afield and fell them giimly 
with iron. 1898 Daily News i Aug. 4/7 Bismarck . . is known 
throughout the world as ‘ the man of blood and iron The 
phiase was his own. Great questions (he said) are decided, 
not by speeches and majorities, but by iron and blood (1862). 

7 . An iron shackle or fetter ; usually in pi. Most 
freq. in phr. ht ii'ons, said of a person having the 
feet or hands fettered. Formeily also, less de- 
finitely, in /VwA, in bonds, in captivity. Cf. F.fers. 

_ £823 Vesp. Psalter cvi[i]. 10 gebundne in weSelnisse & 
Irene, a 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) cvi. 9 gebundene bealiiwe 
feteruni . . and on iserne \_ferro\. 1340 Ayesib. 128 J>e ilke 
bet is ine prisone in ysnes and ine ueteres. 1377 Langl. 
P. PI. B. IV. 85 pe kynge..comaunded a constable to casteii 
hym in yrens. c 1400 Destr. Troy 3523 The kyng . .ffor hir 
tales of truthe teghit her in yernes. c 1489 Caxton Somes 
of Ayi/ton x\\. 369 And thenne he made to be hroughte a 
grete payre of yrens, and fetred hym wyth theym, bothe 
hys fete togyder. 1333 Bellenden Livy iii. (1822) 225 Vir- 
ginius commandit the serjand to apprehend Ceso, and put 
him in irnis. 1339 Bible <Gi eat) Pj. cvii 10 Soch as syt ini 
darcknesse St in the shadow of death, beyng fast bound in 
myseiy & yron. 1388 Greene Pa/idosto (1607) 46 Pained 
with the burden of cold and heauie Irons. 1611 Bible 
Ps. cv. 18 Joseph . . Whose feete they hurt with fetters: he 
was layd in iron, 1653 H. CoG.AN tr. Pbito's Trav. xxxii. 
126 The Jaylors clapt irons on our feet, and manacles on 
our hands. 1676 tr. Guillatiere’s Voy, Athois 272 They 
clapt him in irons. 1726 Shelvocke Voy. romid Wo7-ld 26 
He would see the ring-leaders ,. punish’d .. carrying them 
home in irons. 1790 Burns Ta/n O’ Shasiier i%z A mur- 
derer's banes in gibbet aims. 1849 Macaulay ivAf. 

V. I. 562 When the Earl reached the Castle his legs were 
put in irons, and he was informed that he had but a few 
days to live. 1884 Pae Eustace 124 Boatswain, if those 
fellows make any more noise, have them taken below and 
put in irons. 

b. Fhr. ‘The iron entered into his soul’, Lat. 
fer}‘uin pertransiit anitnam ejus, Ps. civ. (cv.) 18, 
a mistranslation in the Vulgate of the Heb. (lit. 
‘ his person entered into the iron i. e. fetters, 
chains) followed by the earlier Eng, versions (but 
not in that of 1611 — see above), which has passed 
into fig. use to express the impression made by 
captivity, affliction, or hard usage, upon the very 
‘ soul ’ or inner being of the sufferer. 

£,825 Vesp, Psalter civ. 18 Iren Sorhieorde sawle his. 
/21340 Hampole Psalter civ. 17 Yryn passid thorgh his 
saule. 1388 Wyclif Ps. civ. [cv.] 18 Thei maden lowe hise 
[Joseph’si) feet in stockis, irun passide by his soule, 1339 
Bible (.Great) Ps. cv. 18 Whose fete they' hurt in the stockes ; 
the yron entred in to hys soule. 1768 Sterne YrwA Journ. 
(1778) II. 32 (Captive), I saw the iron enter into his soul. 
1843 Macaulay Ess., Mad. PBArblay (zZ6gi II. 304/2 She 
was sinking into a slavery wor.se than that of the body. 
The iron was beginning to enter into the soul. 

c. fig. {Naiit.) A square-rigged vessel is said to 
be in irons when, the yards being so braced that 
some sails are laid aback in coming up into the 
wind, she will not ‘ cast’ or turn either way. 

1832 Marryat N. Eorster xxii, The yards would not 
swing round ; . . and the ship was bt irons. Ibid, xlix, The 
pirate, .not having been expeditious in trimming his sails, 
laid in b' 07 is, as seamen term it, heeling over to the blast. 
1846 Raikes Life Sir y. Breutosi 371 Neither helm or sails 
had any power over the ships, which were to use the 
common phrase, .completely in b-ons. 1897 Mary King.s- 
ley IV. Africa 350 , 1 was in a canoe that made such auda- 
ciously bad tacks, missed stays, got into irons, and in general 
behaved in a way that ought to have lost her captain his 
certificate. 

8. = iron-shrub •. see 12. 

Browne Jamaica 179 The slender reclining Iron. 
This beautiful little plant rises generally in an oblique 
direction. 

9 . Phrases, a. To strike while (when) the iron 
is hot, or at its highest heat \ to act at the appro- 
priate time. b. To have (or put) tnany {too many, 
etc.) irons in the fire : (o) to have or be engaged 
in (too) many occupations or undertakings; (fi) 
to have or use several expedients or alternatives 


to attain a purpose. To put (or lay) every iron 
(or all irons) in the fn-e : to try every means, 
c. Presh (or ncsv) off the irons-, fresh from school 
or studies ; newly made or prepared ; brand-new. 

a. c 1386 Cn.AUCER Mclib. ir 70 Right so as whil that Iren 
is hoot men sholden smyte, 1523 St, Papo-s Hoi. VIII, 
IV. 85 .And now the iron is bote, it is tyme to stryke. 
1612-15 Bf- Hall ContempL, O. T, .win. vii, The iron was 
now hot with this heavenly file ; Elijah . .strikes immediately. 
1613 Chapman Odyss. xii. 487 [He] their iron strook At 
highest heat. 1733 Foote Eng. bi Pn7-is i. (1763) 13 Then 
strike while the Iron’.s hot. 

b. 1349 Sir W. Paget Let. to Somerset 7 July (P.R.O., 

St. Pap. Dom. Edw. VI, VIII. No. 4', Put no more so many 
yrons ,in the fyie at one.s. 1379-80 North Plutarch (16761 
602 Now Pompey . .under-hand did lay all the irons in the fire 
Jie.could to bring it to pass. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel, in. Iv. 
I ii. (1651) 393/2 He [the Pope] hath more actors in his 
Tragaidj', more iions in the fire. 1624 Capt. Sjiith Vb- 
gbiia IV. 159 They that have many Irons in the fire, some 
must biirne. £1645 Howell Z cA. (1650) 1 . 11. xv. 89 That King 
. .having too many irons in the fire at his own home. 1721 
Kelly Scot. Pi'ov. 255 Many Irons in the Fire, some miusi 
cool. 1728 Vanbr. & CiB. Pr-ov. Husb. ii. i. 44 Man. Is it 
full as practicable as what you have told me? Sir P'ran. 
Ay. .you'll find that I have more Irons i’ th' Fire than one ! 
17S1 R. Paltock P. IVilkbis (1884) II. xv. 156, I had now 
seveial important irons in the fire, and all to be struck whilst 
hot. 1762 SMOLLETrA/z-Z,. iii. (1793) I. 62 Anthony 

Darnel had begun to canvass, and was putting every iron 
in the fire. 1852 A. Gray Lett. (1893) 391 College work is 
now over and 1 can get on with fewer irons in the fire. 
1886 Overton E-vaiig. Revival iZth C. vii. 118 [He] had 
far too many irons in the fire to find time for original re- 
search. 1887 ig/h Cent. Aug. 240 The State . . cannot add 
to its other irons the supervision of all that is interesting in 
art and architecture. 

C. 1683 A.D. Az-f Converse 25 Young and unexperienced 
. .as they say commonly', fresh off the Irons. 1808-80 Jamii - 
SON, Nov ajfthe irigs, a phiase used with respect to one 
who has recently finished his studies. 

10 . attrib. Of or pertaining to iron : cf. IRON a. 

1330 Palsgr. 235 T Iron \-\ihte,ferrx>ge, 1638 SirT. Her- 
bert Trav. (ed. 2) 235 Few of them know how to read, 
Bellona trayning them up in iron dances. 1756 xtitle) The 
Case of the Importation of Bar Iron from our own Colonie.s 
of North America ; humbly recommended to the considera- 
tion of the present Parliament, by the Iron Manufactureis 
of Great Britain. 1785 W. Gibbons Reply Sir L. O’Brien 
title-p,,The present state of the Iron Trade between England 
and Ireland. 1834 Ronalds & Richardson Technol. 

(ed. 2) I. 235 The mode of applying the hot blast to lead 
and iron smelting. 1868-72 Watts Did. Chein, V. 386 In 
Jhe green portion alone, there exist no fewei than 70 bright 
iron lines. 1873 Dawson Earth i)- Man vi. no Peroxide of 
iron or iron rust. 1S84 Pcill Mall G. 23 Sept. 8/2 1 ’he Iron 
and Steel Institutemetat Chester this morning. 1896 Daily 
News 21 Oct. 2/7 The Blackburn iron trade strike was 
settled . . yesterday afternoon. 1897 Mary Kingslev W. 
Africa 64 The Bubi is not only unlearned in iron lore, but 
he was learned in stone. 

11. General Combinations, a. attrib., as iron- 
bond, -hoidngs, -dross, -filings, -furnace, -gear, 
-hail, -vein, etc. b. objective and obj. genitive, 
as iron-digesting, -eating, -prodticing, -using, etc., 
adjs. ; iron-drazving, forging, -mining, -puddling, 
-smelting sbs. ; iron-heater , -holder, -moulder, 
-planer, -puddler, -turner, etc., sbs. c. instrti- 
mental, as iron-braced, -branded, -bt(rnt, -clenched, 
-fastened, -gua7-ded, -marked, -sheathed, -stained, 
-strapped, -teeming, etc., atljs. ; iron-o’ust vb. Sec 
also Iron-round, -cased, -clad, etc. d. siniilative, 
esp. with adjs. of colour : = like iron, as iron-black, 
Iron-blue, Iron-grey ; or=like iron-rust, as iron- 
hroTUft, -red. Also iron-coloured, iroti-like. (See 
also Ikon c. 2 , Iron -HARD, etc.) 

1868 Dana Mbi. [ed. 5) 144 Paracolumbite is an '"iron-black 
mineral. 1494-5 in Swayne Churchw. Acc. Sari»n (1896) 43 
Michaeli Smy'th pro. .emendacione de lez "Ironbondes iiijd. 
1874 Raymond Statist. Mines ij- Mining 423 A pretty good 
price is paid for the "iron-borings. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. 
v. 7 Hurling high his*ynon braced arme. £1400 Apol. Loll. 
103 Hauing her consciens "iren brondit. 1610 Holland 
Cainden’s Brit, i. 84 Those "yron-brent markes in Piets now 
seeue all bloodlesse as they die. 1831 S. Judd Margaret i. 
xLv. (Ward & Lock) 110 The horned-pout, with its pearly 
iridine breast and "iron-brown back. 1874 Thearle Naval 
Archii. 135 The joint, .in the bolt hole_ is "iron-caulked. 
1823 Scott Queiitbi D. .xxviii, A strong *iron-cIenched door 
admitted them. 1693 Loiid. Gaz. No. 2843/4 He wears a 
French "Iron coloured Drugget Coat. 1730 A. Gordon 
Maffeis Aiitphiih. 331 The red Iron-coloured, and yellow 
Coverings of the Theatre. 1843 Bethune.S'£. Fireside Star. 
5 His comple.xion had in it. .little of that dusky hue which, 
for want of a better name, has been called iron coloured. 
1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe (1871) 60 It will embrawn and 
"iron-crust his fle.sh. a 1716 South Se7-in. II. x. (R.), Such 
an "iron-digesting faith have they'. 1620 T. Granger Div. 
Logike 66 Heate is the essentiall propertie of fire, "yron- 
drawing, of the loadstone. 1796 H. Hunter SL Pierre's 
Stud. Nat. (1799) I. 124 Look at the anfractuostties of a 
simple morsel of "iron-dross, a 1631 Drayton Noah's Flood 
Wks. (1748) 464/1 The "iron-eating ostrich. i8s8_ Simmonds 
Diet. Trade s.v., Vessels whose planks and timbers aie 
rivetted with iron nails and bolts instead of copper, aie 
said to be "iron-fa.stened. 1772 Priestley_ in Franklin's 
IVks, (1887) IV. 489 A mixture of "iron filings^and brim- 
stone. 1839 (ilAKLYLE Chartisni viii. 168 The Saxon 
kindred burst forth into cotton-spinning .. "iron-forging. 
1874 Raymond Statist. Mbies /j- Mining 332 An iron- 
mine in this region is not deemed of any value.. not an 
"iron-furnace has been built. 1871 Palgrave Lyr. Poeriis 
103 Across the "iron-furrow’d way. 1477-8 in Swayne 
Churchw. Acc, Sarutii (1896) 22 Pro ferramento vocato le 
"yregere. x886 Elworthy JV. Somerset Work-bk. 37a Ire 
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^ear. . would mean all kinds of ironmongery, and completed | 
iron-woik. ciSio S. Rooers Italy (1839) strangers 

to tire *iroii-!iail of war. 1858 Simmonds Dki. Trade, ‘"Iron- 
hcattr, the piece of metal which is heated in tlie fiie for a 
laundress’s box-iron or Italian-iron, [bid,, *Jron-/ielder, a, 
stand for a laundress's smoothing-iron. 1896 ‘M. Fit-i-n' 
Xitila-w. 49 He shall he scourged With the "'‘iron-lniottcd 
lash they use for slaves, BtiUingers Decades {is9d) 

301 We Christians haue nothing to do with the *j’roiihke 
philosophy since our Lorde . . vtterly condemned it. 1674 
Land. Gaz. No, 896/4 Run away ..a Blackamoor Man.. 
*Iron-maiked in his Biest with the sign of a Greyhound. 1710 
[bid. No. 4680/4 A darkBay Geld/ng. . with a T Iron-mark’d 
on the near Buttock, 1877 Hewitt in Raymoi^d Statist. 
Mines 365 The 'Commencement of "iron-milling at 

l.ake Superior, about the year 1856. 1863 P, Barrv Dock- 
yard Econ. 127 England is an iron-producing and iron- 
manufacturing country. 1871 A thenmion 15 July 85 There 
is not any labour so sevete as that of the *iron-puddler. 
X69S WooDW.AKO kVanf, Hist. iinoWtlv. (1723) 198 Crystallised 
Ores, and Mineials, e.g, the "Iron-Rhombs, the Tin Grains. 
*884 J. PaRitEit .Apost. Life III. 258 A gate iron-bound and 
"iron-riveted. Ireland's Nat. Hist, ■LZ'j 

The "Iron-rock being full of Joints, is with pick-axes easily 
divided. 1820 Scott Abbot \\\, She rushed to him, clasped 
his "iroii-sheatked fiame in her arm.s. 2777-8 R. Potter 
JEschylus (1779) 1.28 (Jod.l And land upon this_'|'Jron-teem- 
ing earth. 1861 J. G. Sheppard Halt Rome lit, 140 The 
"iron-tipped arrows flew in clouds. \86t,T.Y\ss9. Rarly H ist. 
Mcin.'w.. 247 The "iron-using races of Southern Africa. 1879 
StR G. Campbell White ij- Black 243 The best "iron-veins 
are. .a good deal worked-out. 

12 . Special Combinations ; iron-cement, a kind 
of very hard cement ; iron-clay a. , of mixed iron 
and clay ; iron-cloth, chain-mail, esf. as made in 
tnodeiii times for cleaning greasy vessels ; iron- 
fall, a fall of meteoric iron; iron-free a., free 
from or destitute of iron ; f proof against the force 
of iron ; iron-grass, a local name for knot-grass 
<yPolygonum avic%ilare\.,is\%o icox Aira exspitosa and 
species of Carex (Britten &: H.) ; iron-liquor, ‘ a 
solution of acetate of iron, used as a mordant by 
calico-printers’ (Simmonds Piet. Trade. 1S58) ; 
iron-maker, a manufacturer of iron ; so iron- 
making vbl. sb. ; + iron-mill, a place where bar- 
iron is made ; iron-oak, a name for Quercus Cerris 
and Q. ohtusiloba, (Miller PhnUn, 18S4) ; iron 
period Arc/nsol. = IhoN" age 2 ; iron-saty, a cir- 
cular saw for cutting hot ii on ; iron-scale = Aizw- 
mer-scale (see Hammer sb.'^ 7) ; iron-shrub, a 
name for Sauvage.sia erecia, also called herb of St. 
Marlin ; iron-sponge, spongy iion, iron in a loose 
state with little cohesion ; see Sporoe ; iron-stain, 
a stain (on cloth, etc.) produced by iron-rust or 
tincture of iron, or a similar stain produced on a 
plant by a fungus ; iron-stand, a stand on which to 
place a heated iron (see 5) ; iron-strap ( Whaling) 
= Fobeganger 2 a (see 4 d) ; iron-yellow, a 
bright yellow pigment prepaied from oxide of 
iron ; Mars yellow. See also IeoK age (2), etc. 

1825 J. Nicholson O/erat, Mechanic 617 Detached orna- 
ments., fixed upon the ceiling, &c. with white-lead, or with 
the composition known by the name of *iron-cement. 2772 
Fletcher Logica Gejiev. 103 Uncovering the two "iron-clay 
feet of your great image. 1855 Hewitt Ahc. Armour I. 
238 Beneath the . . chain-mail was worn a coif of softer 
inateiial, to mitigate the roughness of the "iron-cloth. 1868 
'i.xscy.YV.v, Elem. Aslron. § 315 Meteors commonly so called, 
bolides, stone-falls and "ironfalls. i66g Dryden Tyrannic 
Love V. i. Wks. 1883 III. 454, I'll try if she be wholly "iron- 
free If not by .sword, then she shall die by fire. i8g6 Al- 
butt's Syst, Med. I. ig6 All these pigments are iron-free. 
18*6 W. E. Andrews Exam. Fox's Cal. Prot, Saints 262 
Foxsay'^s, tliis Woodman was an "iron-maker. 2875 Whit- 
ney Life Lang. ix. 155 The iron-maker, .has occasion every 
day to say many things which would not be understood by 
a man of any of the other classes. 1890 Daily News 17 Feb. 

' 2/6 If the miners strike, "ironmaking will be stopped. 15S9 
in Cecil Papers (H. M. C.) I. 164 Now there are "iron-mill.s 
English iron is sold at 9I. 1581 Act 23 Bliz. c. 5 Preamble, 
The late Erection of sundry Iron-Mills in divers Places of 
this Realm. 163a Shirley Ball ii. ii. How do the fens? 
Coes the draining forward, and your iron mills? 1831 D. 
Wilson Preh, Ann. (1863) II. ni. iv. itS During this era to 
which the name of "Iron-Period is applied. 1874 Boutell 
Arnu ^Amn. i. 3 The third or ‘ Iron Period ', when bronze 
generally was superseded by iron, 1877 Hayw am Statist. 
Mines 4 Mining 4 Leaving "iron-sponge in the ore, whicli 
would greatly complicate the subsequent treatment. 1880 
Span's Bncycl, Mamtf. 1 . 700 {Coffee) A minute fungus 
named Depazea maculosa, -which causes the so-called ‘ "iron 
stain’, circular or elliptical blotches of an ochreish-yellow 
colour, 2882 Rosa Mulholland 4 Little Mischiefs xiii. 138 
r.ast of all came the hot iron, with a little "iron-stand to 
hold it._ 2860 Weai.e Diet, Terms, *Iron yellow, jaune de 
fer, or jaune de Mars, etc., is a bright iron ochre, prepared 
artificially, of the nature of sienna earth, 

b. Esp. in names of chemical compounds and 
minerals; as iron carbide, chloride, iodide, salts, 
sulphate, etc. (where Fbbbio and Fbbbous, q.v., 
or the forms carbide of iron, etc., are more usual) ; 
iron-clay, same as clay ironstone (see Q-hici sb. 9); 
iron-flint, a name for ferruginous quartz; iron- 
glance, specular iron-ore (see Glance 2 ); iron 
pan (see quot. and Pan sb., and cf. Haed-pan); 
iron pyrites, native bisulphnret of iron (see Pr- 
BWEs). See also Tbon alum, Ib-oh stone, etc. 

1890 Sitt J. A. Abel Pres. Addr. Brit. A ssoc.. The elimina- 
tion, within the mass, of carbon as an "iron-carbide per- 
fectly stable at low temperatures. *877 Raymond Statist. 


Mines 4 Mining 397 To repair unavoidable losses in the 
*iron-chloride of the bath. 1811 Pinkerton Pehal. II. 49 
The eisenkiesel, or "iron-flint of the Geiinans, is only found 
in veins. 1843 PortlockG^oA 226 Silicate of Iron, .occurs 
associated with Iron-flint at Tully brick, Bally nascreen. 
2805-17 R. Jameson Lhar. Min. (ed. 3) 256 Dissimilar 
streak, as in specular ii on-ore, or "iron-glance. 1883 A. H. 
Church Precious Stones vii. 88 Black haematite is an oxide 
of iron occurring under several common names, as specular 
iron ore, iion glance, and micaceous iron ore. 1843 Port- 
lock Geol. 225 Micaceous Iron Oie .. associated with "Iron 
Jasper, and slightly titanlferous. 1847 Nat. Cytl. II. 913 
A loose sandy .surface soil, beneath which is an impervious , 
stratum, called the *iron pan, formed by the deposition of 
iron pal tides from the sand. 1803-17 R. Jameson Char. 
JMin. (ed. 3) no The convexity is parallel with the sides, as 
in "iron-pyrites. 1833 W. CREGORvynory. Cliem. (ed. 3I 216 
Iron Pyrites, . . a very abundant mineral, of a yellow colour 
and metallic lustie, crystallising in cubes or octahedrons. 
1879 Si. George's Hasp. Rep. IX. 43 Zinc sulphate in pro- 
gressive doses, with "iron sulphate. 

t Iron, sb/P Ohs. Albo 7 iran. [app. a var. of 
eren, Ebne, eagle. The spelling may be due to 
confusion with ern, dial, form of prec.] A variant 
of Fbne, eagle ; explained in 1 7th c. diets, as, A male 
eagle. 

1623 CocKERAM III. Hawks, An Eagle, the male is called 
an Iran. m683 Walton Angler i. (1886; 17 Theie is of 
shoit-winged hawks. The eagle and iron. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 11. 236/1 An Iron is the Male of an Eagle. 

Iron (si'ajn), a. Forms : see IiloN sb. [OE. 
dsern, isen, iren, for *lseriJ-en, etc., corres|i. to 
(Soth..eisar}z-eins, OllG. tsarn-tn, fsern-in, MHG. 
iser-in, iser-en, iser-n, Ger. eiser-n, MDu. iser-ijn, 
-ht, -en, Dtu ijzer-eu. 

The OE. forms, though identical in the nom. with the sb. 
(app. through loss of the adj. ending -en, after -n of the sb.) 
were real adjs., so inflected and entering into concord with 
sbs.,asseen in sense i. During the ME. period the inflexions 
disappeared, first in the northern dialect, and last in the 
south (where the pi. in -e survived to c 1400). The adj. was 
thenceforth indistinguishable from the attributive use of the 
sb. (as in gold, silver, brass, for golden, silvern, brazen), 
which again is largely owing to resolution of OE. Com- 
pounds such as iren-bend, Ireti-byrne, isern-senr, etc.; but 
the feeling of its bein§ an adj. often permits the use of iron in 
senses and constructions in which it is parallel to golden, 
brazen, rather than to gold, bo'oss. But in most modern uses 
it is impossible to distinguish it from the sb. used attrib., 
from which it is here separated on historical giounds. An 
actual derivative adj. is found in Irnen.] 

1 . Of iron ; consisting or formed of iron. (L. 
ferreusf 

Beowulf (Z.) yZzg Ac him irenna ecga_ for-namon. 1:825 
Uesp. Psalter ii. 9 Du leces hie in ;5erde iserre. Ibid, cxlix. 

8 To sebindenne . . e'Sele heara in bendum irnum. C897 
K. /Et.FRCD Gregory’s Past. xxi. 165 Sete iserne weall 
betuh Se and Sa burh. ?a:9oo 0 . E. Martyrol. 142 Se 
casere hine liet swingan mid irenum gyrduin. 971 Blkkl. 
Horn. 43 ponne biS he jeteald to patre fyrenan ed, and to 
)>a;m isenan hoce. niooo Csdmon's Dan, 520 Het eac 
3;ebindan beam ,. aerenum clammum and isernum. cxooo 
ZElfric Horn. 1 . 424 Lecga 3 3 a isenan clutas hate glowende 
to his sidan. ciiyS Lamb. Horn, izt Mid irenen Neilen 
lie wes on pere rode ifestned. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6890 
Lat nime foure yrene ssares..al a fure. 111300 Cursor M. 
23240 paa diiites ar ful fers and fell, herder pan es here 
irinn mell. 1387 TREViSA ^/zyofeii (Rolls) VI. 427 pe foure 
irene nayles pat Crist was i-nayled with to pe rode, c 1400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) vi-ii. 30 Enclosed with hie wailes and 
yine 3ates. 1483 Cath. Angl. 198/1 \ron,ferrwn,ferreus. 
1332 Inv. in J, Noake Worcester Mon. (x866) 257 A brasen 
inorter, with a yerne pestell. 1349 Ac/ 3 44 Edw. VI, c. 2 
^ 7 No Per-son shall occupy any Yeron Cards or Pickards, 
in rowing of any set Cloth, i6ix Bible Dent xxvii. 3 Thou 
shall not lift vp any jTon toole vpon them, 1697 Dkyden 
Virg. Georg, t. 220 B’lrst Ceres. .arm’d with Iron Shares the 
crooked Plough. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 436 Luke’s iron 
Clown, and Damien’s bed of steel. 1861 M. Pattison Ess. 
(i88g) I. 47 An iron helmet and harness. 

2 . Having the appearance of iron ; of the colour 
of iron (or iron-rast). 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 229 Hard stone of yron 
colour. 163a J. Hayward _tr. Biondts Eromena 60 A 
Knight of a low statuie, and iron hue. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. I. 630 The Sun .In Iron Clouds conceal’d the Pub- 
lick Light, a 2728 Woodward (J.), Some of them are of an 
iion red, and verj’ bright. 1871 Palcrave Lyr. Poems 85 
Earth all one tomb lies round me. Domed with an iron sky. 

3 . jhg. Resembling, or figured as resembling, iron 
in some characteristic quality, esp. hardness. 

a. Extremely hard or strong (physically). 

1382 WvcHF Isa. xlviii. 4, I kne^ forsothe for thou art 
hard, and an’irene senewe thin haterel, and thi frount bra- 
sene [i6ii thy necke is an yron Sinewl. 1772 Holwel in 
Phil. Trafts, LXII. 228 Acorns, saved from a tree of the 
iron or wainscot species. 1798 Wellington in Owen IVel- 
h’sley's Desp. 764 We have now that iron frontier. 1834 
Medwik Angler in Wales 1 . 193 The compact and iron 
nature of the ground. 

b. Extremely hardy or robust ; capable of great 
endurance. 

16x7 T. Campion Elegy Pr. Henry Wks. (Bullenl 137 How 
fit to stand in troops of iron heads. 1627 tr. Bacon's Life 4 
Death (1651) 16 A Man of an lion body and mlnde. 1816 
Byron Siege Cor, xxv, Though aged, he was so iron of limb, 
Few of our youth could cope with him. 1833 Alison Pllsi. 
Europe i. § 4 (1849-50' I. 51 The iron and disciplined bands 
of Cromwell, a 1864 J. D. Burns Mem. 4 Retn. (2879) 338 
The iron frame wasted by inward trouble. 

c. Firm, inflexible ; stubborn, obstinate, un- 
yielding. 

1602-17 Hieron Wks. I. 8 Begge we of God therefore, 
that He would bend our yron necke. 2703 Rowe Fair 
Penit. V. i. 1790, I have held the Ballance with an Iron 


Hand. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ix. II. 476 The iron 
stoicism of William never gave way. 2849 Robertson 
Serm. Ser. i. iv. u866) 76 No iron stiength of mind 1852 
Tennyson Death Wellinglon viii, 'I heir ever-loyal iron 
leader's fame. 2854 J. S. C. Abbott Napoleon (1855 I. iii. 
SS With the same exhaustle.ss, iron, diligence. 1899 G. 
Maiheson Stud. Portrait Christ xii. 168 '1 here is no grasp 
so iron as the grasp with which an idea holds. 

4 ( 3 .. Unimpressionable, ‘ Stony Obs. 

1396 Spenser P'. Q. v. x. 28 Powiing foith their bloud in 
brutishe wize, That any yron eyes to see it would agnize. 
1607 Hiehon IVks. I. 439 The iron deadnesse of mens 
hearts. 1651 Raleigh's Ghost 73 There is no country so 
barbarous, or of so iron and hard a disposition. 

e. Harsh, cruel, merciless; stern, seveie. 

rsgr Spenser Pf. Plubbsrd 234 This yion world .. Brings 
downe the .stowtest heaits to lowest state. 1663 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 136 Abumansor one would think was 
born to an lion destiny. 1796 Burke Let. Regie. Peace iv. 
Wks. IX. 20 The first Republick in the World. . i.s under her 
iron yoke. 1872 R. Ellis Cntnllns Ixiv. 203 Words which 
on iion deeds did sue for deadly requital. 

f. Of or pertaining to the Ikon Age (q.v.); ‘ of 
baser vein debased; wicked. (Sometimes mixed 
with prec. sense.) 

1Z2393 H. Smith i'^z'iH. (Tegg’s ed.) I. 241 Look not for 
a golden life in an iron world. 1624 Raleigh //A if. World 
l. (2634) iss But they ..account the times injurious and 
yron. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 16 In these hard Iron 
T'imes. 1803 Scott Last Minstr. l. Introd. 21 I'he bigots 
of the iron lime. 

g. Of metallic lone, harsh, unmusical. 

1871 Swinburne Songs bef. Sunrise Prel. 105 Hoard their 
songs' iron cadences. 

h. In phr. irott sleep or slumber, tr. L, ferreus 
sotnnus (Virg. /En. x. 745 )- Chiefly poet. 

2624 Trng.Neroin. ii. in Bullen O. PI. (1882)!. 49 Well, he 
sliall sleepe the Iron sleepe of death. 1685 Dryden Thren. 
August, li. 70 An iron slumber sat on his majestic eyes. 
i6p7 — Virg. Georg, iv. 717 An Iron Slumber shuts my 
swimming Eyes. 1835 Lytton Rienzi vi. v, His face was 
still locked, as in a vice, with that iron sleep. 


4 . Combinations and special collocations, a. 
Parasynthetic combinations (in lit. and fig. senses) : 
as iron-handed, -barred, -bowelled, -coated, -faced, 
-fisted (close-fisted, niggardly), -grated, -hooped, 
-mailed, -viooded, -nerved, -fated, -ribbed, -sceptred, 
-souled, -visaged, -willed, -ivinged, -willed (dull- 
witted, stupid : see 3 d), -worded adjs. 

1822 Scott Rokeby iv. xxv, Morthnm’s "iron-handed chests. 
1600 Rowlands Lett Humours Blood vii. 84 To fill old 
"Iron barred chests, he rakes. 1604 Middleton Paiher 
Phibburd's T. Wks. (Bullen) VIII. 104 An usurer’s great 
iron-barred chest. 2647 Trapp Comm. Mail. vi. 24 An 
"iron-bowelled wretch. 1876 Preece & Sivewrigiit Tele- 
graphy xI,-) Upon no account should "iron-capped insulators 
be made use of upon such lines. 1590 Spenser F, Q.i. vii. 
a Disarmed all of "yroii-coted Plate. 1735 Thomson Liberty 
III. 263 The deep phalanx., Of iron-coated Macedon. 1677 
W. Hughes Plan of Sin in. iii. 102 An "Iron-fac’d and 
Leaden-heai ted .. Per-son. 2832 "Iron-fisted [see Iron- 
headed 2]. 2883 J. T. Trowbridge in Harper's Mag. 
Jan, 223/2 An iron-fisted miser. 1876 Ouida Winter City 
li. 13 A giant inurdeier "iron-gloved to slay you. 1814 
Scott Wav. xxxviii, A huge "iron-grated door . . formed 
tlie exterior defence of the gateway. 2887 G. Meredith 
Ballads 4 P- 74 Iron-capped and "iron-heeled, a 1744 
Pope Wks. (1752) VII. 349 "Iron-hoop’d hogsheads of 
.strong beer. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 169 "Iron- 
jointed, suppie-sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run. 
i8z8 Carlyle Mtscel., Burns (1872) II. 12 Ro.se-coloured 
Novels and "iron-mailed Epics. 1877 Tennyson Ilai old n. 
ii, This "iion-mooded Duke, a 2744 Pope Wks. (1751) VII. 
343 Opening the "iron-nail’d door. 2828-40 Tytler Hist. 
Scot. (1864) II. 63 The "iron-nerved and ferocious nobles. 
x6o8 Day Hum. out of Br. Ded. (2881) 3 The "Iron-pated 
Muse-mongers about the towne, 2893 F. Adams New 
Egypt 130 Dusty "iron-railed gardens. 121667 Cowley 
Piisc., Chronicle Y, Under that "iron-sceptred queen. 1602 
Munday DdrotyC Earl Huntingdon iv. i. in Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 179 Opening (like hell) his "iron-toothed jaws. 2822 
Byron Werner iv. i. 44 Brave "iron-vlsaged fellows. 1804 
J. Grahame Sabbath (1808) 21 With studded doors, And 
■"iron-visor'd window.s. 2600 Fairfax Tasso i. Ixxxi. 2 
The Brazen Trump of "iron-winged Fame. 2393 Shaks. 
Rich. Ill, IV. ii. 28, I will conuerse with "Iron-witted 
Foole.s, And vnrespectiue Boyes. 2830 Tennyson Somui 
to y. M. K., To embaltail and to wall about thy cause With 
"iron- worded proof. _ _ , . 

b. Combinations in which iron is in attributive 
relation to the second element: as iron-face, an 
impudent or obstinate person (cf. brazen-face). 

1334 Acc. in J. Noake Worcester Mon. (1866) 292 A new 
cartt with yernband whelys. 1697 Cibber Womans Wit 
V. Wks. 1760 I. 394 PTark you Iron-face ! Art not a 
perjur’d Rogue? 1847 Smeaton Builder's Pi an. 193 Brass 
iron-butt hinges. 2863 Bates Nat. Amazon I. 59 nhe en- 
trance . . wa.s by an iron-grille gateway. 

c. Phrases with specialized sense : Iron Crown, 
the ancient crown of the kings of Lombardy, s() 
called from having a circlet of iron inserteii (reputed 
to have been made from one of the nails of the 
Cross) ; iron horse, a locomotive steam-engine , 
also, a bicycle or tricycle ; iron walls, the iron- 
clad ships of the British navy, regarded as a defence 
to the country (cf. tvooden walls) ; iron wedding 
(see Wedding). See also Ieon age, Ieon hat. 

1807 Ann. Reg. 2803 XLVII. 133/2 The iron crown of 
Charlemagne was destined to circle the brows of Bonaparte. 
Ibid. 137/2 A new order of knighthood was instituted, that 01 
‘ the iron crown’. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIV. 204/2 At Pavia. . 
the successors of Charlemagne were crowned with the iron 
crown of Lombardy as kings of Italy. 1861 J. G. Sheppar 



IROW. 

Pall Rome !. 12 Yet the German still guards, though no 
longer in a Lombard fortress, the iioii Crown. 1874 Iron 
hoise [see Horse sh. C aj. 1875 Pcho 29 Oct. (Faimer), 
Mr. S. stalled on his ihiid day's journey of the 650 miles ride 
on his iron-horse. 1887 T. A. Tnot-i-ofr. What I remeuiber 
1 . vii. 156 Before the iron hoise had been trained to cross the 
Atlantic. 1897 iVesini. Gas. 26 June 1/3 Foitified by the 
.sense of oui ii on-walls. 

Iron. (si'OJn), V. [f. Ikon 

1 . trails. To fit, furnish, cover, or arm with iron. 
(Chiefly in pa. pple. : see Ikoned a. 2.) 

m43o Pilgr. Lyf hi anhode i. cvii. (1869) 57 It mlsliked 
me of my burdoun that it wa.s not yrcned. C1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Aymon xxii. 491 A palsier well yrened for to here 
in liLs hande. 1317 J. Fitzherb. in Eng. Hist. Ren. XII. 235, 
ij' hor.se hairowes yroned. 1649 ^v.vx\v:. Eng. hnprov. Impr. 
(1653) 197 Let him not neglect a day, but iion his plough 
with slips or clouts in all the wearing places. 1793 Trans, 
Soc. Arts XI. igs Made of ash .. and ironed as the model. 
1797 Coleridge Christabel i. 126 The gate that was iioned 
within and without. _ 1847 E.mer.son Poems (1857) =6 What 
if Trade .. thatch with towns the praiiie broad With tail- 
ways Ironed o’er. 

2. 'fo shackle with irons; to put in irons. 

1653 Middleton & Rowley Sp. Gypsy iv. ill. H ij b. Iron 
him then, let the rest goe fiee. 1794 Burke YyJ. agst. IV. 
I fastings XV, 457 The miserable victimes were im- 

prisoned, iioned, scourged. 1831 Tyti.eii Ztwiw.S'c. lVo>thies 
I. 276 Wallace was cast into a dungeon and heavily ironed. 
1836 Froude ffist. En^. II. 473 Mark Smeton, who had 
confessed his guilt, was ironed. 

3 . To smooth or press with a heated flat-iron, as 

cloth, and the like. ahsol. 

ai6Bo Earl Rochester Trial of the Poets [R.), Little 
starch'd Johnny Crown at his elbow he found, His cravat- 
string new iron’d. 1708 Morirux Rabelais iv. Hi. (1737) 
214 Their .. Neck-Ruffs, new wash’d, starch'd, and iron’d. 
1737 Fielding Tumble Down Dick 1068/2 Draw the scene, 
and discover, .her maid ironing her linen. 1789 Loiterer 
No. 44. 9 The servants are all ironing. 1840 Dickens Old 
C. Shop X, Mrs. Nubbles ironed away in silence for a minute 
or two. 1870 Ramsay Retttin. ii. (ed. 18) 23 She. .found the 
occupant busy .. ironing out some linens. 1879 Mrs. Oli- 
PH ANT IVithin Precincts v, Her white muslin frock .. she 
ironed hei-self most carefully. 

fig. 1863 W. Phillips Speeches xiv. 312 He irons his face 
out to portentous length and sadness. i892_ Ouida in Fortn. 
Rev. LII. 797 The whole tendency of Socialism, - is to iron 
down humanity into one dreary level. 

H 4 . By ignorant or humorous perversion from 
Ibony sd., sometimes with allusion to sense 3 : 
a. intr. To use irony, speak it onically; b. trans. 
To It eat with irony, speak ironicalljt to. 

1742 Fielding J. Andrews i. vi, bfrs, Slipslop. You must 
treat me with ironing ? Barbarous monster f 1813 Sporting 
Mag. XLI. 261 Others, who are blest with Mrs, Slipslop's 
.second-hand knowledge and comprehension of words and 
rhetoric, will say, that I am ironing. 1823 Bed Diet. Turf 
s.v. Ironing (Farmer), Nay, my Coney, now you’re ironing 
me , . all down the back. 1840 Marry at Olla Podr, (Rddg.) 
326 'The fellow’s ironing ms. 

I-ron, i-ronne, ME. pa. pple. of Run v. 

Iron age. [See Iiion a. 3 f] 

1 . The last and worst age of the world according 
to Greek and Roman mythology, succeeding the 
Golden, Silver, and Brazen Ages. Hence alhi- 
sively. An age or period of wickedness, cruelty, 
oppression, debasement, etc. 

<11592 H. Smith IVks. (1867) II. 4r In these days, and in 
this iron age, it is as hard a thing to persuade men to part 
with money, as to pull out their eyes, and cast them away. 
1656 B. Harris tr. Parival dille) The Historie of this Iron 
Age. 1693 T, Ckesch in Dryden’s Juvenal (1697) 323 
Worse than the Iron Age, and wretched Time.s Roul on. 
1772 Fletcher Logica Genev, 188 Does not this exceed 
Ovid's description of the iron-age? igoo J. A. H. Murray 
Romanes Led. 36 The golden age of Latinity had passed 
into a silvern, and that into a brazen and an iion age. 

2 . ArctiKol. That period in the history ofmankind 
or of any race in which iron weapons and imple- 
ments were or are used (subsequent to the stone age 
and bronze age). Hence transf, a period charac- 
terized by the general use of iron. 

1879 Lubbock Sci. Led. v. 164 The Iron Age is the period 
when this metal was first used for weapons and cutting 
instruments. i8go W. J. Gordon Foundry joy The Iron 
Age has passed ; this is the Age of Steel. We shall see 
immediately that even our ‘tin’ pots and kettle.s aie now 
made of steel. 

^ In the following perh. = mass of irons, 

1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. 1 . Wks. 1878 II. loi Make 
thee a peipetuall prisoner And laye this yron-age upon thee. 

Iron alum. a. Min. A double sulphate of 
iron and aluminium (see Alum 2), occurring native 
as Haloteichite. b. Chem. A double sulphate 
of iron and potassium (or ammonium), belonging 
to the series of alums (in the extended sense : see 
Alum 3). 

1868 Dana Min. 654 Haloirichite . . Iron Alum. 1868-72 
Watts Diet. Chem. V. 596 Ammonio-ferric sulphate, or 
Ammonia-iron-alum . . Potassio-ferric sulphate, or Potash- 
iron-alnm. 1876 Harley Mai. Med. 192 Iron alum results 
when the alumina is replaced by peroxyde of iron. 
I'ron-bark. [Of Austral-Eng. formation, from 
Ieon a. or sb. + Baek.] Any species of Ettcalyp- 
tns having solid bark, as E. resinifera, paniculata, 
Lcucoxylon, Sideroxylon, etc., trees valued in 
Australia for their timber and other purposes. 

1802 G. Barrington Hist. N. S. IVaks viii. 263 The bark 
of which on the trunk is . . the iron bark of Port Jackson. 
1820 Oxley fnil. Exped. Australia 170 Iron and stringy 
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barks of small size weie also common. 1833 C. Sturt S’. 
Australia I. i. ii Iron-bark and cypresses generally pie- 
vailed along our line of loule. 1868 Cakleto.s Ausirahau 
Eights 29, I was swaithy grown and daik. Yes, as the 
lugged iron-bark. 

b. The wood of any of these tiees. 

1894 IVesfm. Gas. 20 Nov. 6/1 One thousand iionhaik 
sleepers weie recently shipped from Sydney for. .the Great 
Eastern Railway Company. .. Ironbark has been piovecl to 
last on the ground for ninety years. 

e. attnb. 

1820 Oxley fml. Exped. Australia 170 Iron baik tree.s 
were .. giowing on the very summit. 1889 Boldrcwood 
Robbery under Arms xxxv. We made an ironbark coffer 
for it. 1890 — Miner's Right xxvii. 249 The corrugated 
steins of the great ironbark trees stood black and columnar. 

Iiron-bi'nd, v. rare. [f. Ikon sb.^ + Bind v. : 
a back-formation from Ieon-bound.] trans. To 
bind with iron ; to confine with iron bands. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais Why don’t you Iron-bind 
him! 

Iron-blue, a. and sb. a. adj. Of a blue colour 
like some kinds of iron or steel, b. sb. A blue 
colour like that of some iron ; steel-blue ; also (for 
iron-blue jdy), a kind of fly used by anglers. 

1697 Dhyden Virg. Past. 11. 67 The Daughters of the 
Flood have.. set soft Hyacinths with lion blue. To shade 
marsh Marigolds of shining Hue. 1787 Blst Angling 
(ed. 2) 113 The little Iron blue fly comes on about the 
seventh of May. 1897 Daily W<!J£/.s 27 July 8/1 That was 
an Iron Blue changing into a Jenny Spinner. 

Iron-bound, a. Also 4-6 -bounden. [f. 
Ieon sb.i^ -h Bound, pa. pple. of Bind v. (With 
shifting stiess.)] 

1 . Bound with iron ; confined with bands of iron ; 
in quol. 1S02, Confined with irons, fettered. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xiv. 246 pere anarice hath almarles 
and yren-hounde coffres. 1497 Eaval Act. Hen. VLI 
(1896) 94, iiij wheles iren bounden. Ibid. 99 Iren bounden. 
1523 Fitzherb. ZfjjiA § sif they be yien bounden, they are ] 
inoche the better . . for a payre of wheles yren bounde, wyl 
weare .vii. or .viii. payre of other wheles. 1561 in W. H. 
Turner Ytf /?<•/. Rec. Oxford 2Bs No bruer.. shall cairyany 
here . . wi iernebond carts w‘in the Citie. 1641 Hinue f. 
Bruen xlvi. 147 The wheele went over his legge, being iron 
bound. 1705 Land. Gaz. No. 4163/3 A large Iron-bound 
Box. 1802 CAMrncLU Lochiets Warning 65 But where i.s 
the iron-bound prisoner? Wheie? 1884 J_. Parker 
Lfe III. 258 A gate iron-bound and iron-riveted. 

2 . transf. Of a coast : Faced or enclosed with 
hard rocks ; rock-bound. In quot. 1887, Hardened 
by frost, frost-bound. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Torres hautes .. a 
bold, or iron-bound coast. 1852 Earp Gold Col. Australia 
30 Mr. Bass .. and_ Lieutenant ,. Flinders started with him 
on a survey of the iron-bound coast of Australia, in a boat 
only eight feet long! 1867 J. Macgregor Voy. Alone 
(1868) 73 This part of the coast . . besides being iron-bound 
has no port that is easy to enter. 1887 J* Ball Nat. in S, 

A iner. 267 The muddy streets were iron-bound with frost. 

S. jig. Rigidly confined or restricted; hard, un- 
impressionable ; rigorous, hard and fast. 

1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 235 My ironbound 
physiognomy [would] ..be as notorious as that of Noah 
Webster. 1847 Emerson Repr. Men, Napoleon Wks. 
(Bohn) I. 374 The old iron-bound, feudal France was 
changed into a young Ohio or New York. aiSgS J. Cairo 
Fundam. Ideas Chr. II. xiv. 145 If there be in the divine 
nature an iron-bound impassibility. 

I'rou-cased (-legist), a. [f. Ieon sb.l- -f eased, 
pa. pple. of Case z/.] Cased in iron ; having an 
iron casing : applied to ships of war, now called 
Ieonclad. 

1859 Engineer VIII. 274/3 This new kind of iron-cased 
floating batteries, i860 Ann, Reg. 202 The Warrior was 
ordered to be completed as an iron-cased frigate, 1861 
Ho, Comm. Return 7 Tune, Return respecting Iron-cased 
Ships as to Date of Contract, Time for Completion, and 
Penalties. 1864 Times 17 Oct., To complete her as an iron- 
cased frigate. 

So iTon-casingf. 

1863 P. Barry Dockyard Econ. 14 Improvements in gun- 
nery and the iron-casing of ships divest the strongest dock- 
yards of more than half their once boasted power. 

I ronclad, iron-clad, a. and sb. 

A. adj, 1 . Clad in iron; protected or covered 
with iron ; esp. of a vessel for naval warfare : 
Cased wholly or partly with thick plates of iron 
or steel, as a defence against shot, etc. 

[Note. When the question of protecting ships of war, etc., 
by iron or steel armour first aroused general attention 
(ciSsg), various terms were used to describe ships so pro- 
tected, as iron-cased, -clad, -clothed, -coated, -plated, -sided ; 
sieel-cLad, -clothed’, armour-clad, -plated', of these, iron- 
cased, -plated, were at first preferred, and for several years 
weie those usually employed in England, officially and 
otherwise ; iron-clad, occasionally used in England before, 
appears to have come into common use at first in the United 
States, during the Civil War, and established itself as the 
preferred term CJ862-3, its adaptability as a substantive 
facilitating its general adoption. But its official use in 
England dates from c 1866. 

1859 Engineer VIII. 157/3 [heading) Iron-sided Ships, 
Hid., At from 600 to 800 yards, iron-clothed ships would be 
in comparative safety from the effects of an enemy’s broad- 
side. Ibid., That a steel-clothed ship could be far more 
easily destroyed than a wooden-sided one. 1859-64 [see 
Iron-cased], i860 Engineer IX. 255/3 [heading) Iron Plated 
Ships, i860 Quart. Rev. ibid. X. 268/1 Napoleon III .. 
designed a class of iron-plated vessels known as the floating 
batteries of 1854. 1862 Engineer XIII. 93/1 [heading) The 

Iion-Plated Ship Question. Hid. 232/2 [/leading) Our Iron 
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j Plated Fleet. _ 1863 Ibid. XV. 37/2 It was discovered that 
iron-Lo.Tted ships only were good for warlike purposes. 1863 
Admh-alty Ret. 4 May [heading), A letiirn of Iioii-plated or 
armour-clad ships built or building.] 

1852 [see Iron-headed 2]. EngineerVIW, 157/3 Ihe 
present expeiimeiits. .would appeal to prove that an iron or 
steel-clad ship, onieceiving a concentrated broadside fiom 
a frigate, .must sink then and theie. i86r Ibid. XI. rsa/i 
Iron-clad Ships . . Of this supposed [Fiench] fleet of fifteen 
ii on-plated vessels only one w.as now ready, La Gloiie. 1861 
Rep. to U. S. Navy Deptmt. ibid. XII. 3S4/2 (heading ‘ Iron- 
plated Vessels in America ’) For river and harbour servicewe 
consider h on-clad ves.sehs of light di aught, .as very important. 
1861 Ann. Reg. 204 One of the smaller of these iron-clad 
ships. 1864 Times 17 Oct., Wooden liners . . acknowledged 
as usele.ss to compete with iionclad frigates. 1866 Stat, 
Absir. Health Navy 12 It is particularly satisfactory to find 
that . . the iron-clad vessels are likely to prove at least as 
healthy as those not iron-dad. 1877 Raymond Stalls t. Mines 
ijr Mining 17 The foundation for a new ironclad furnace. 1878 
N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 225 Two powerful iron-clad ranis. 

2). fg. In reference to the action of frost in cover- 
ing water and land with a hard surface. (Cf. Ieon- 
bound 3, quot. 1887.) rare. 

1889 Jefferies Field ^ Hedgerow 103 Warm summer 
and iion-clad winter. 

fig. (chiefly U.Sl) Of an extremely strict or 
rigorous character; so flamed as to be incapable 
of being evaded, as a regulation, agreement, etc. 

Ironclad oath : an oath characterized by the sevei ily of 
its requirements and penaltie.s ; esp. applied to the rigorou.s 
oath required by theUnited States Government from certain 
official and other persons after the civil war of 1861-5. 
[Cent. Diet.) 

Boston Jrnl. (hla.ss.) 25 Apr., The Governor signed 
the Oleomargarine bill to-day . . the law . . was drawn with 
caie and is presumably iionclad. 1885 Economist in Pall 
ATallG. 6'June, The British paities . . may try .. to follow 
the American precedent, and make ‘an ironclad oath’ to 
preserve the union of the two countries [Great Britain and 
Ireland] a condition of election. 18S7 Contemp. Rev. May 
699 Bills, .full of the most arbitrary and ‘ iron-clad ' provisions. 
1888 ISmzT. Amer.Commw. II. iii. Ixix. 548 At the Repub- 
lican national convention at Chicago in June 1880 an attempt 
was successfully made to impose the obligation by the 
following resolution, commonly called the ‘Iron clad Pledge ’. 

Pall Mali G.xM.tVg iilfCne. contractors [in the Pittsburg 
district] have signed ‘ ironclad ' articles refusing the demands 
of the men. 

B. sb. An ironclad ship : see A. i. 
i862_Longf. in Li fe [sBcji) III. 18 Went . , to see the Nahant, 
— an iionclad with levolving turret, like the Monitor. 1B63 
Engineer IhN , 24^/3 The presence before Charleston of three 
distinct types of iron-clads repre.sented by the (Monitors, the 
Keokuk, and the Ironsides. Ibid, 295/2 [heading) Launch 
of a Russian ii on-clad. On Monday afternoon the first 
iron-cased frigate foi the Russian navy was launched from 
the yard of the Thames Ironworks. Ibid., There is not as 
yet one foieign iron-clad which in real efficiency is worth a 
tenth of one ofours. xBBB Admiralty Ret. 19 Mar. [heading). 
Return of all the Iron-clads built of wood [etc.]. triSgs 
Ld. C. E. P.tGET Auiobiog. vi, (1896) 193 Already [1859] ms 
French had launched La Gloire ironclad. .1 had given my 
evidence before the royal commission strongly urging the 
construction of ironclads. 

Xroned (si-sincl), a. [f. Ieon sb. or v, + -ed.] 
fl. Made of iron: ==Ieon a. i. Obs. 
a 1300 E. E. Psalter^ ii. 9 In yherde irened [L. in virga 
ferrea, Wyclif in an Irene 5eide] sal: km* stere jia. 

2 . Fitted, furnished, covered, armed, or strength- 
ened with iron : see Ieon v. i . 

ci43o_ Pilgr. Lyf Mankode ii. cxliii. (1869) 132 Anoon 
with his yrened foot he shulde yiue me. 1833 Eraser's 
Mag. VII, 482 His ironed hoof had dashed the sod. 1884 
Ch. Times 7 Mar. 194/1 One of those artistically ironed 
coffers. 1899 R. Haggard in Longm. Mag. Mar. 413 The 
arched and ironed timber axle. 

3 . Put in or hound with irons. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. 1.6^4 Ironed corpses clatter- 
ing m the wind. 1852 Tennyson in Mem. (1B97) I. xii. 345 
Heaven guard them From ironed limbs and tortured nails. 

Ironer (oi’oznox). [f. Ieon v. + -er 

1 . One who irons ; spec, one whose occupation it 
is to iron clothes, etc. ; see Ieon v. 3. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer. in /'apa 11 ■viii. 179 Washers, ironers. 
and doers-up of fine linen. 1883 C. J. Wills Mod. Persia 
191 The utfikash, or ironer, is employed to ornamentally 
iron the dresse.s of the lower ordeis. 

2 . nonce-use. A man of it on : cf. Ibon-man i a. 

1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (i8Sr) raiTheold Ironer 1 

I love him for his love of common .sense, hjs contempt of 
mean deceit. 

X'ron-fo'aiiidex’. [f. Ikon + Foundee 
One who founds or casts iron. 

1817 Coleridge Lay Serin. 393 The ship-builder, the 
clothier, the iron-founder. 1897 Daily Nexus 6 Dec. ri/5 
Heavy ironfounders continue well employed. 

So I’ron-foumdinff ; I ron-foinndry ; seeFoUN- 

DEY I, 2 . 

1784 Morgan In Phil. Trans. LXXV. 198 The furnace of 
an iron foundery. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales fd. 3) 
II. 106 Iron-founding on a small scale ; manufacturing of 
axe.s, adzes, steel-mills, and sundry other strong iron tools 
and utensils. 1832 Babbage Econ. Manuf xxiv. led. 31 239 
’The gases issuing from the chimnies of ii on-foundries. 1895 
Daily News 21 Jan. 9/1 It has imparted a stimulus to busi- 
ness in plumber.s’ ironfoundry. 

I-rong, -e(ii, ME. pa, pple. of Ring zi. 
Iron-grey, -gray, and sb.^ [f. Ieon sb. -h 
Geby. OE. isen-grkg, in ON. jarn-grdr, OHG. 
tsen-grd, Ger. eisen-gratt.'] 

A. adj. Of the giey colour of freshly broken 
iron, or of dark hair when ‘ turning grey ’. 

12$ 
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rt 1000 0 , E. Gloss, in AVi .-Wiilcker 236/^5 Femigineo 
. . IsiCiigrjesuiii blustine. Ibid. 408/13 Ferynginoas, 

}ja isongraesan , 1483 Cath. Angi ig8/a lningn.y,glaiiLii.'!. 

i 6 Sy Lojid. (rii-.. No. 2248/^ All lion giey Nag, abouL 14 
hands high 17H Addison S/o’d. No. 64 p 2 A fiesh black 
Button upon his Iron-gray Suit. 1848 Dicicens ZltiwAy' v, 

An iion-grey autiinuial day, 1865 TROi.Loi“n_/iVi?/n« Ah/. 

V. 49 .\ . , wiry man, .about fifty, with iron-grey hair .and lieard. 

B. j/j. 1 . A dark grey colour resembling that of 
freshly broken iron. 

[mooo O.E, Gloss, in Wr.-Wiilcker 236/32 Color purpurx 
std’nigrx, i-sengrais.] 1352 Aci 5 <5- 6 Ediv. FI, c. 6 g 46 
Any other Colour .. than .. Motley or Iron-giay. 1766 
Pennant Bril, Zool. tiydB; 1 . 98 A deep iron-grey, bordering 
on black. 

2 . An iron-grey horse, or (quot. 1856) dog; also 
transf. a person whose dark hair is grizzled. 

1323 FiTzirenB. Hsisb. § 68 A .sandy coke, lyke an yren 
grey, neyther lyke syre nor damme. i8zz Hermit iii_ l.ond. 

I. 2S9 Everywhere . .do these disguised iron-grej’S .still bear 
the belle by taper-light, 1832 Smldley A. Arundel xvlii. 

129 A splendid pair of daik iion-grays, with silver manes 
and tails. 1836 Kane Arci. F.rpl. I. .'d.v. 238 A span of 
thoroughly wolfish iron-gr.ays. 

Hence Iron-gTeyedy^/, a., turned iron-grey. 
i 8 z 5 Disraeli Viv, Grey ui. viii. His hair .. was now 
silvered, or rather iron-greyed, not by age. 

IroiL-lianded., a. [f. iron hand (see Iron a. 

3 c, e, and Hand sbi) + -eu 2.] Having a ‘ hand of 
iron’; acting or ruling with an ‘iron hand’ ; in- 
flexible ; severe, rigorous, despotic. 

1768-74 Tucker A/. Hat. (1834I I. 563 We are not obliged 
to Him, but to the iron-handed goddess, Necessity. 1845 
Hirst Poems 142 We go iron-handed our fortune to woo. 
1853 Motley Dutch Rep. (1861) I. 36 This iron-handed, 
hot-headed, adventurous race, placed as sovereign upon its 
little sandy hook. 1873 W. E. Griffis in N. Amer. Rev. 
CXX. 289 The iron-handed rule of the great commander . . 
was felt all over the empire. 

I‘roii-ha:rd, a. and si), [f. Ieoh sb.^ + Hard : 
OE. irenheard.'\ 

A. adj. As hard as iron ; extremely hard. 

Beowulf (.Z.) II 12 Eofer Iren-heard. _ 1391 Sylvester 
Eariets 1, iii. 1043 Men . . Whose wits are Lead, whose 
bodies Iron-hard, 1889 A. T. Pasic Eyes Thcunes 3 Small 
iron-hard bricks. 1899 Wcstm. Gas. 3 Feb. 2/1 Montmo- 
rency .. fell prone on to the iron-hard earth. 

fB. jJ. [OE. ismhearde., MDu. iserhart, Du. 
ijzerhard, MHG. tsenhart vervain.] An old 
name for the herbs Vervain ( Verbena officinalis) 
and Knapweed (Cenianrea nigra), from the tough- 
ness of their stalks. Obs. 

cioao Sax. Leechd. III. 4 Eofov (irotan and ^arclifan and 
isenheardan. 1:1263 Voc. Names Plants in Wr.-Wiilcker 
556/41 Ueruena, i. uerueine, A irenharde. 14.. MS. Laud 
533 If. 13 lasia nigra, .yrnehard. ? *3 . . in Archwol. XXX. 
409 Hyrne hardi'Uolleweed, fasia nigra, 1397 Gerarde 
Herbal App., Yronhard is Knapweed. 

Iron nat. [Iron a. and Hat.] 

1 . An iron helmet shaped like a hat, (Cf. Hat 
sb. I, quots. 1400, 1484,) 

13.. K. Alls. 1629 Of sum weore the brayn out-spat, A 1 
undur theo iren [Bodl, MS, yrnen] hat. 13. . Coer de L. 
367 He sette hys stroke on hys yren hat. 

2 , Mining. = Gossan. U.S. 
i8Si in Raymond Mining Gloss. 

1 ‘ronhead (-hed), A local name in North 
Carolina of a kind of duck, also called goldeneye 
or whistkwing. 

1888 G. Trumbull cited in Cent. Did. 

iTon-headed (-heided), a. 

1 . Having an iron head ; tipped with iron. 

1388 Spen.ser Virg. Gnat 653 His yron-headed spade tho 
making cleene, To dig up sods out of the fiowrie grasse. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 233 Volscians arm’d with 
Iion-headed Darts. 1820 Scott Abbot x, A doot well 
clenched with iron-headed nails. 

2 . Jig, Very hard-headed or determined. 

1832 SlUNDY Our Antipodes (1857) 126 The burly baron of 
feudal times .. those iron-clad, iron-fisted, and iron-headed 1 
nobles despised all manner of clerk-craft. 

1 ‘ronheads (-hedz). A local name of the Knap- 
weed {Ceniaurea nigra), from its hard involucre. 

1863 in Prior Plani-n. 1866 Treas, Bot. 627/2 Iron-weed 
or -heads, Centaurea nigra, 

I’ronheart (-hart). A name for Metrosideros 
iomentosa, a New Zealand tree having hard wood 
valuable for timbei- ; also called fire-tree. 

_ 1872 Domett Ranolf xviii. vi. 311 It was the ‘downy 
ironheatt' That from the cliffs o’erhanging grew, 
I'ron-heaTted (-hacited), a. Extremely hard- 
hearted; unfeeling; cruel; insensible to pity. 

a 1618 Sylvester Hymn of A hues 357 Such Gold-heaped 
Iron-hearted Wretches As to the Poor impart no part of 
Riches. 1632 Warren Unbelievers (1654) 21 The most 
iron-hearted sinner. 1723 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 80 And iron- 
heart^ heroes melt in tears. 1849 Prescott Peru (1850) II. 
286 Finding that no impression was to be made on his iron- 
hearted conqueror. 

Ironic (oii^i’nik), a. [ad. late L. iroitic-tts, a. 
Gr. (Ipmiiebs ‘dissembling, putting on a feigned 
ignorance f. elpavela dissimulation, Irony. Cf. 
F. ironique {yronicque, 1521 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
Pertaining to irony; uttering or given to irony; 
of the nature of or containing irony ; = Ironical. 

_ 1630 B. JoNSOK New Inn 111. ii, Most Socratick lady 1 Or 
if you ■will, ironick I 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. a) 12 
That Ironic Satyre of Juvenal. 1788 H. Walpole Lett. 
XV. 118 If there was anything ironic in my meaning, it was 


levelled at your readers, not at you. 1831 Carlyle .Sh; A 
Res. II. iv, An iionic man . .more especially an ironic young 
man . .11103' be viewed .a.s a pest to societj-. 1879 G. Mi RJ • 

1)11 II Egoist Av. li8Sg) 140 She could have asked him in 
her fit of honlc iciness .. whether the romance might be his 
piece of religion. 1883 A. Dobson F'icldiug 29 How his 
iionic lightning plays Around a logne and .all his waj’s 1 

Ironical (alr^-iukal), a. [f. as piec. -h -al.] 

1 . Of the nature of irony or covert sarcasm ; 
meaning the opposite of what is expiessed. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epht. -zyi note, Fle was (belike) 
some Pomifio or iitle dwarfe, and that made him to use this 
eironical method. 1603 Holland Plntarclis Mor. 665 i 
Another kinde there seemes to be of ironicall praise, opposite 
unto the former; nainelj', when semblant is made of blame 
and reproofe. i6zi Burton Anat. Mel. Democi. to Rdr 
(1676) 14/1 Democritus, .was .so far carried with this ironical 
passion, that the Citizens of Abdera took him to be mad. 
1707 Reflex, upon Ridicule 222 Thej' pialse themselves . . 
and diink lilre Nectar, the ironical Encomiums that are 
made them. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho xii, 
‘Your reasons are indeed such as cannot be doubted’, re- 
plied the lady with an iionical smile_. i8s3_ Macaulay 
Biog,, Atterbury (1867) 8 Boyle .. paid, in his preface, a 
bitterly ironical compliment to Bentley’s courtesy. 

2 . That uses or is addicted to irony. 

1389 Nasiie Pref. to Greene's Menaphon (Aib.) 6 Some 
deepe read Giammaiians, who .. take vpon them to be the 
ironicall censors of all. 1793 Beattie Moral St. iv. i. § 1. 

II. 464 Sociates used it so happily . . that he got the name 
of 6 etfitiiu, or the ironical philosopher. 1848 W. H. Kelly 
tr. X. Bianc’s Plist, Ten Y. I. 337 Ostrowski was dignified, 
Lelewel iionical and inflexible. 

i" b. transf. ? Mockingly imitative. Obs. 

1607 Toi'sell Fourf. Beasts 11638) 2 [Apes] are held for a 
.subtill, ironicall, ridiculous and unprofitable Beast.. of the 
Grecians termed Gelotopoios, made for laughter, 
t 3 . Dissembling ; feigned, pretended. Ohs. rare. 
1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. i. iv. 14 The circle 
of this fallacie is very laige, and herein may be com- 1 
prised all Ironicall mistakes; for intended expressions 
receiving inverted significations, all deductions from meta- 
phors, parables, allegories, unto reall and rigid interpreta- 
tions. 1727 De Foe Syst. Magic i. iv. (1840) 115 So much 
force is ironical righteousness. 

Hence Ircnioalness, ironical quality. 

1773 in Asn. 1846 in Worcester. 

Ironically (sirpmikaU), adv. [f. prec. -h-Ly2. 
Cf. Gr. dpoiviKuis, L. tronice, F. ironiquement.) 

1 . In an ironical manner ; by way of irony. 

1376 Fleming Panopl. Epht. 211 note,_ It may be spoken 
eironioally, for familiar friends usejerasting noweand then, 
in their letters. 1649 Roberts Clavis Bibl. tog Ironically 
bidding them cry to their idols for help. 1731 Swift On 
his Death 309 Although ironically grave. He sham’d the 
fool, and lash'd the knave. i 865 Geo. Eliot A. Holt Introd., 
Saying that there had been fine stories — meaning, ironically, 
stories not altogether creditable to theparties concerned. 

1 2 . With dissimulation or personation. Ohs, 
rare, 

1682 Sir ’T. Browne Chr. Mor. ni. § 20 Though the World 
be histrionical and most Men live ironically, yet be thou 
what thou singly art, and personate only thy self. 

Ironing (si-amii]) , vbl. sb. [f. Iron v. + -iNok] 
The action of the verb Iron. 

1 . The pressing and smoothing of clothes, cloth, 
etc., with a heated iron. 

c 1710 Celia Fiennes Diary (1888) 7 Mr. Newbery . . 
would keep no women servants — ^had all washing. Ironing, 
dairy and all performed by men. 1838 Dickens Nick. 
Nick, xxiv, A strong smell of ironing pervaded the little 
passage. 1883 Manch. Exam, p Sept. 3/1 Equal to the 
task of instructing a laundress in the ironing of a table- 
cloth. 

attrih, and Comb. 1739 Colebrooke 'vaPhil. Trans. LI. 
44 An ironing box, charged with an hot heater. 1817 H. 
Lee [title) Poetic Impressions, .. including the Washing 
Day, Ironing Day, Brewing Day, Quarter Day, and Satur- 
day, 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop x. The poor woman was 
still hard at work at an ironing-table. 1832 Mrs. Stowe 
Uncle Tom’s C, ix. ^g The little table stood out before the 
fire, covered with an ironing-cloth. 

2 . The putting (<y persons) in irons, rare. 

_ xiza Examiner No. 630. 620/1 The dungeonings and iron- 
ings of Reformers. 

3 . The action of fitting or arming with iron. 

^4. Asa perversion of irony : see Iron v. 4. 

t Iro’Jlious, a. Obs.-° [f. L. Irony 
sb. -h -ODS.] = Ironical, Hence f l^o'iiiously 
j adv., ironically. 

_ ctSSo L. Cox Rhet, (1899) 81 Whiche place Cato v.seth 
I ironiously in Salust. 1533 Jove H/uA Tindale (Arb.) 14 This 
i saith Tindale yronlously. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. xlvi. 
comm., Aegypt accounted itself invincible, and so the 
prophet ironiously calleth it the virgin daughter, as in this 
whole passage he speaketh by the same figure ironia. 

I’ronish, o. Now/w'e. [f. lR0Nr^.i-i--isH.] 

tl. Of iron; =lEONfl!. i. Obs. 
c 1450 Mirour Saluacionn 1360 The leggis als thoght the 
king of yrnysshe matieres wasse. 

2 . Partaking of the qualities of iron; irony; 
ferruginous. 

1641 French D/sX’/A v. (1651) 163 That acidity and that 
ironish and vitriolated last and odour. 1673 E. Wilson 
Spcuiacr. Dunebn. 66 A strong irritation of Nature to expel 
her Ironi.sh Enemy [iron taken medicinally], a i 6 gz Boyle 
Hist. Air (1692) 219 A kind of black taffety, which . . will, 
after.. a -very few days, degenerate into an ironish colour. 

Ironism (ais'roniz’m). rare. [mod. f. Gr. etpco)/ 
dissembler, user of irony h- -ism.] The practice of 
using irony. 

1899 Speaker 13 Apr, 426/z The ‘ironism’ which Mr. 


D.nvidson has borrowed from Renan has the rare distinction 
of satisfying neither le.asoii nor emotion. 

Ironist ' (oi'^nAiist). [ 1 . as ])iec. I- -1ST ; in 
F'. iioiiiste) ()ne who uses irony; an iionical 
speaker or vvriler. 

1727 Poi’F, At i Sinking 115 A poet nr oiatoi would 
have no moie to do but to send to .. the uoiiist for his sai- 
casms, to the apothegmatist for his sentences. 1832 W. 
Anderson in Mctu. R. Hall FI.'s Wks. VI. 134 Socrates 
was called the ironist from his constant assumption of a 
cb.aracter that did not belong to him. X836 lUatkw. Mag. 
XL. 309 Al! this time you have tieeii playing the Ironist 

t I'ronist Obs. [f. Iron j/i.I + -iST.] Clr.e 
who uses iron weapons. 

1630 R. St A vwvox Stradii’s Low C. [Tarres vuj. 4 That 
kind of Raiteis, which from theii many pistols and othei 
iron weapons are called Ironists [L. B'eneolosl. 

t I’ronize, Obs. [l. as ironism -i- -IZK.] 
a. trails. To make ironical, use ironically, b. 
intr. To use iiony, speak ironically. tience 
iTonized///. tr.l, used or spoken ironically. 

1602 Waenlh Alb. Eng. ix. liii. (i6iz) 239 If Hypocrites 
why Puritaines we teime be ask't, in bieefc, T’ls but an 
Ironiced Tearine, good-fellow so spels Theefe. 1638 Siu T. 
Hf.ubert 'J'rav. (ed. 2I 240 To memorize their Cheese and 
Butter will make your mouths water at it ; I ironize ; in 
gootl earnest the cheese is the M'orst any ev'er tasted of. 

t I’ronize, w.2 Obs. nonce-tod. [f. Iron sb}- n- 
-ize.] trans. To impregnate with iron. Hence 
I'ronized ppl. a}, impregnated with iron. 

1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain (1781) 250, I have seen .. 
a great part of ironized mineral .serve as a matrice to 
cinnabar. 

I’ronless, fl. [f. Iron x/i.i -t - less.] De- 
stitute of iron ; not possessing iron. In qnot. 1420 
quasi-mfo. ‘ without the aid of iron tools ’ (Lodge, 
Gloss, lo Palladius). 

f 1420 Pallad. on Hnsb. ni. 685 And rape seed in to their 
hedes gets Al yronles, wol make hem growe faste ; And ofte 
ydoon the faster wyl they haste. 1863 Tylor Early Hist. 
Man. fin. 169 Their connection with the ironless Maoiis and 
Tahitians. 

I'roilly, adv. rare, [f. Iron a. -i- -ly 2.] In 
an ‘ iron ’ mannei ; oppressively, rigorously. 

1893 Eclectic Mag, Oct. 564 The one ironly tyrannical, no 
doubt. 

Iron-man. [f. Iron sb} or a. -f Man sb.] 

1 . (Properly two words, Iron a. and Man sb.) 

a. A man of iron (in fig-, sense). 

1617 A. Newman Pleas. Pis. (1840) 31 They draw, like 
Loaclstones, Iion-men. 

b. Name of a coal-cutting machine, local. 

1897 Star 17 Sept. 2/6 In some of the thin seams of that 
district [Yorkshire coalfield], the coal-cutting has for some 
time been done by machine— by the ‘ iron man'. 

't* 2 . A kind of iron-ore. Obs. local. 

1683 Pettus Pleta Min. i. (1686) loi There breaks a small 
giey spissy Oar. .called Iion-man. 

3 . A workman in ironworks. ? nonce-wd, 

187s M. Collins Sweet (J- Twenty I i.pv. 59 He drew 
strong pictures of the ironmaster’s unlimited champagne 
and the ironman’s limited beer. 

Ironmaster (ai’oinimatstai). The master of 
an iron-foundry or ironworks ; a manufacturer of 
iron, esp. on a large scale. 

2674 Ray Words, Iron Work 129 This account of the 
whole process of the Iron work I had from one of the chief 
Ironmasters in Sussex. 1731 Gcntl. Mag. I. 268 Bilby Lay- 
cock of Tamworth Staffordshire, Ironmaster. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 328 Iron-masters are so-t'eiy 
inattentive to its quality, .we sometimes see them use lime- 
stone as a flux when the ore already abounds with calcareous 
ingredients. 1839 Levvin Invas. Brit. 116 note, A tablet . . 
bearing the name of Cogidubnus . and indicating tliat under 
his auspices a temple, dedicated to Minerva and Neptune, 
had been erected in the reign of Claudius at the expense of 
the ironmasters of Sussex. i86i Smilks Engineers II. 360 
note, The bridge was cast in an admirable manner by the 
Coalbrookdale ironmasters in the year 1796. 

Iron-mine. 

1 . A mine from which iron-ore is obtained. 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd.S,- Comima. (1603) 40 Nature hlr- 
selfe . . giving them the iron mines of Biskay. 1762 Ld. 
Mansfield in Burrow Rep. III. 1344 Coal-mines are 
not lead-mines, tin-mines, copper-mines, iron-mines, or any 
other but coal-mines, 1872 Yeats Tethn. Hzst, Comm. 97 
More conveniently placed in regard to ii on-mines. 

2 . Iron-ore. (See Mine sbl) Now dial. 

1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 132 Wheie the Iron- 
mine is melted. Ibid. 137 A Tun of the Iron-mine or Oar. 
1674 Ray Collect. Words 125 The Iron-mine lies sometimes 
deeper, sometimes shallower in the Earth. 1709 Lond.paz. 
No. la the Land is a great quantity of Iron-Mine. 

I Ironmonger f3i’3mm2?qg3.i). Forms : 4 is-, 

1 ysmonger, irmongere, 5 yremongere, erne-, 

! hermonger, ironmonnger, 5-6 yren-, iren- 
I monger, -yr, 5-7 irne-, 6 yer-, iernmonger, 
6-7 iremonger, -munger, 6- ironmonger, [f. 
Iron sb} -t- Monger.] A dealer in ironware; a 
hardware merchant. 

1343 Merton Coll. Rec. No. 2115 (MS.) Roger le Irmon- 
gere. 1347 Ibid. No. 2096 Roger le Ysmonger. 1393 Close 

Roll 16 R ick. //dorso (P. R. O.) , Johan n es Warner, i s m onger. 

1^06 Ibid.,?, Hen. /Fdorso, Petrus Feryby,erriemonger. 1409 
Ibid. II Hen. IV dorso, Willielmus Baker, hermonger. 1413 
Nottingham Rec. II. 100 Nicholaum Alastre, de Notyng- 
ham, irenmonger. 1415 York Myst. Introd. 22 Irenmangers. 
i486 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 10 Payd vnto William 
Remyngton of London Ironmounger for diiiep cabille.s. 
Hid. 12 Payd .. to John Halyngbury of London Irnemonge/ 



mONMONGEBlNG, 


IBONWOBK. 


for vj cables, c igig Cotke LoyclFs B. g Yernioiigers, py- 
bakei-s, and wafeicis. 1562 Aii 5 lihz. c. 4 1 ) 20 ''J'he Mis- 
teries 01;^ Craftes of a . . Draper Goldesinithe Ironmonger. 
1591 in Child marriages rsr Thoirras Thornton. . 1 ] eniorrger 
and Marchaunte. 1613 Dlaum. & Yu Cupids Rev. iv. rir. 
Come, let's call irp the new Iremorrger, he’.s as tough as 
Steel 1620 in Swayne Saruw Chnrch-w. Ate, (1896) 170 
Rec. . . of the Ire rnvngers . . iSif. 1646 Oul. Lords 4- Coin. 
Presh, Govt. II Johir Aiiowsmith of Martins Irernonger- 
lane. 1720 SiRYFir AVri-oh' Surv (1754) 11 . v. x. 280/1 The 
Iromrrongers were incorporated in the third Year of King 
Kdward the Fourth, Anno Dom. 1462. 1876 B.xncroft 

H ist. U. S. II. _xli. 521 The Englislr ironmongers asked for 
a total prohibition of forges. 

Hence iTonniongeriiig’ ppl. a., dealing in iron. 
(In quot. = having ironworks.) 

1863 Hawthorne Our Old Plome (1883! I. 169 These hil- 
locks of waste and effete mineral always disfigure the 
neighborhood of rron-mongering towns. 

Ironmongery (3i'3mm»:gg3ri). [f. prec.; see 

-lOKY.] 

1 . The goods dealt in by an ironmonger ; hard- 
ware ; a general name for all articles made of iron. 

1711 Land. Gas. No. 483r/4 Ironmongery, Cutlery, and 
other small Wares. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 452 Iron- 
mongery .. manufactured in this state. 1851 Art Prnl. 

Gt. ExJiib. Catal. 39/3 M.mufacturers of what is termed 
‘saddlers’ ironmongery’, such as steel-bits, stirrups, whips and 
whip-mounts. 1876 Jas. Grant One of the ‘600’ x.xiii. 181 
The great Norman line .. who had liddeii in all their iron- 
mongery in Edward’s ranks at Bannockburn. 

b. An ironmonger’s shop or place of business. 

1841 Orderson Creol. vi. 6 q Piemises . . occupied as an 
ironmongery, .and a saddlery. 1896 Du Maurier Martian 
tiSgS) 22^ A well-to-do huigher with a prosperous iion- 
mongety in the ‘ Petit Brul ’. 

2 . The craft or business of the ironmonger ; 
smith’s work. 

1871 Athenxitin 16 Sept. 374 A point in iionmongery 
rather than architecture. 

3 . atfrib. 

1769 Public Advertiser i8 May 3/4 All other things in 
the Ironrnongery Business. 1879 Laio Rep. 14 Queen’s 
Bench Div. 814 Their ironmongery stock . . having been 
seized and sold. 

Iron-mould, -mold (si-ajiiimaa’ld), sb. Also 

7 -mole. [f. Ieon sb. ■ + Mould, Mold, earlier 
mole, OE. ntal, mole, spot, mark.] 

1 . A spot or discoloration on cloth, etc., caused 
by iron-rust or an ink-stain. 

a. i6oi Holland P/zVy' II. 47 The decoction will, .takeout 
any stain in cloths, euen the_veiy iron-mole, id-ja Rogers 
Naaman 447 Some grosse sins . . which are as iron moles, 
and will hardly be worne out of the flesh, a i6sg Osborn 
Observ, Turks Pref. (1673) 4 Book-worms, who, like Iron- 
moles, discolour the sense and obliterate the natural mean- 
ing of Authors. 

/8. 1639 JuNiu.s Sill Stigmai. § 98. 378 Fine Itnnen being 
once stained with black Inke . . will retaine an Irron-mould 
ever after. 1788 Trans. See. Ai-is VI. i6g In this [paper] 
there are no Iron Moulds. 1828 Webster, Tronmold. 1833 
J. Rennie Alph, Angling' 6y Yellowish spots very ntuch 
like iron-moulds. 1872 J. G. Murwiy Comm. Levil. xiii. 

49 Iionmoiild is a familiar example of a stain caused by 
a chemical process. 

b. Jig . 

1644 Milton Areop. (Aib.) 58 Such iron moulds as these 
shall have autority to knaw out the choicest periods of ex- 
quisitest hooks. 1660 J. Spencer Righteous Ruler 37 
Arms, the iron-mole that stained our religion, and eat out 
order and law. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1706 Phillu's, Iron-tnonlds, certain yellow Lumps of 
Earth or Stone found in Chalk-pits about the Chiltern in 
Oxfordshire, which are really a kind of indigested Iron- 
Oar. 1778 England's Gazetteer (ed. 2), Berrick-Priory . . 
noted for chalk pits, in which is found a sort of iron-coloured 
terra lapidosa, in the very body of the chalk, which the 
diggers call iron-moulds. 

lTOn-mOU:ld, -mold,®, [f. prec. sb.] trans. 
and infr. To stain or become stained with iron- 
mould. Hence iTon-moudded^//. a. 

1727 Bradley Ram. Diet. s. v. Clear Starching, If your 
Muslins be Iron-moulded. _ 1873 Dawson Earth .y Man vi. 
112 The superabundant oxide of iron ..so to speak ‘Iron- 
moulds’ them. ?£'i89o W. H. Casney Notes Ventiiation 

8 Drops falling from the beams often caused the warps to 
iron-mould. 

IronueSS rare. Also 4 ii'innes, 

[f. Iron a, + -ness.] The quality of ‘iron’; in 
quot, «I300, ?the fact of being clad in iron; in 
quot. 1803, physical strength and hardiness. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 7344 Qua-sa fightes in wrangwisnes, 
Him helpes uoght his Irtimes. 1803 H. Swinburni; in 
Crts. Europe Close last Cent. (1841) II. 37s An^ ironness of 
constitution hammered when red-hot by adversity. 

I*ron-O’re, iron ore. The ore of iron ; any 
crude form in which iron is found in the earth. 

1601 Holland Pliny .x.xxiv. xiv. II. 514 Mines of yron ore. 
164s Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. (1652) 138 The manner of melt- ' 
ing the Iron-oar. 1799 Med. frnl. I. 2oa_ As completely ‘ 
terrigenous and opaque as any argillaceous rroir-ore. 1803- 
17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 256 Specular rion-ore, or 
rron-glance. 1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Iron-ores : ^ 
Magnetic (magnetite, protoperoxide),_ specular (hematite 
proper, ted hematite, anhydrous peroxide), brown iron ore | 
(hematite, brown hematite, linroirite, etc., hydrated per- | 
oxides), spathic (siderite, carbonate), claydronsione (black , 
hand, argillaceous siderite). _ _ | 

attrib. 1892 Labour Commission Glass., Iron-ore Men, 1 
men who discharge rion-oi’e cargoes. 1895 IVesim, Gas. 

17 Dec. 3/2 Colliers, iion-ore miners, qtiairymen. j 
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I'ron-plated, a. Protected by plates of iron ; 

= Ironclad a . 

1860-1863 [see Ironclad, A. i note]. 

Iron-sand. 

1 . Geol. Sand containing particles of iron-ore, 
usually either magnetite or titaniferons oxide. 

1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. xvii. 329 The nodules and 
pisiform iionsands of the Wealden. 1894 Harper's blag. 
Jan. 409 ‘ Iron-sand ’ is a form of magnetite . . consisting of 
siliciuus patticles mixed with grains of iron ore. 

2 . ‘The steel-filings used in liievvorks ’ {Cent. 
Diet,'). 

I'ron-sliod, a. [f. Iron sbf -t- Shod, pa. pple. 
of Shoe vl\ Shod, tipped, or armed with iron. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. IVaee (Rolls) 4637 Iren-schod 
was ilka peel. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) VI. 3S3 
Like the nails of an iron .shod wheel. 1850 W. Irving 
Mahomet xi. (1853) 44 The soles of their iron shod boots 
were torn from the upper leathers. 1871-4 J. Thomson City 
Dreadf Nt. ix. i, The trampling clash of heavy iron-shod feet. 

I’ron-sliot, a. Min. [f. as prec. -f Shot, pa. 
pple. of Shoot z/.] ‘ Shot ’ with iron ; containing 

strealvs or markings of iron. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 293 Is-It not rather an 
iron-shot quartz ? //ijVf. 390 Iron shot hornstones. 1821 R. 
Jameson Man. Min. 93 Slaggy Iroiishot Copper-Green. 
1847-8 H. Miller First Impr. 1. (1857) i 5 They [potatoes] 
were freckled over with minute circular spots, that bore a 
ferruginous tinge, somewhat resembling the specks on iron- 
shot sandstone. 1838 G. P. Scrope Geol. Centr. France 
(ed. 2) 17 1 Many varieties are much iron-shot. 

I'rOU-si’Ck, a. Naut. Now rare or Obs. Said 
of a wooden ship when her bolts and nails are so 
coiroded with rust that she has become leaky. 

1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 A ship cianke 
sided, Iron sicke, spewes her okura. 1627 — Seamnv's 
Gram, xi. 54 Iron sicke, is when the Bolts, Spikes, or Nailes 
are so eaten with rust they stand hollow in the plankes, and 
so makes her leake. 1664 P. Pett Let. to S. Pepys in Cal. 
St. Papers, Domestic 113 The Unicorn is iron-sick under 
the water. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. Ne-m Invent. 79 Ships in 
ten or twelve years are generally Iron-sick. 1841 Proc. 
Inst. Civ. Eng. 132 What is technically termed ‘ ironsick ’, 
meaning that the bolt-holes became so widened by corrosion 
that the bolts were loosened. 

Ironside (ai’smisaid). Also {sing.) Ironsides. 

1 . sing. A name given to a man of great hardi- 
hood or bravery ; spec, in Eng. Hist. {Ironside) to 
Edmund II king of England (a.d, 1016), and (also 
Ironsides) to Oliver Ciomwell; also, independently 
or transf., to other persons. 

In the case of Cromwell the appellation was a nickname 
of Royalist origin. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6084 Is eldoste sone, Edmond 
yrene syde, Vor he was hardi and god knist, at horn he let 
abide, 1330-70 Enlog. Histor. (Rolls) III. v. xci, 24 Nomen 
prim! est Edmundu.s, vocabulo Irenside \v. r. Yren.syde]. 
a 1633 Corbet Poems, To Ld. Mordant 154 One [of the 
guard at Windsor] I remember with a grisly beard, . . This 
Ironside tooke hold, and sodainly Hurled mee .. Some 
twelve foote by the square.^ 1644 Merctirius_ Civiens 
ig-26 Sept., Monday we had intelligence that Lieutenant 
General Cromwell alias Ironside, for that title was given 
him by Prince Rupert after his defeat neare York [etc.]. 
164s Relation 0/ Victory on Naseby Field in Eng. Hist. 
Rev. (1899) 17 News being brought thern . . that Iron- 
sides was comming to joyne with the Parliament’s Army. 
1647 Trapp Comm. Acts xix. g So indefatigable a preacher 
was Paul, a very .. iron -sides. 1660 Burney Ke'pfi. Awpov 
(1661) 97 Henrie the 8 . . who appeared an ironsides against 
the Principalities of darknesse. 1663 Flagellum or O. 
Cromwell vi. in Harl. Misc. (1753) I. 27S Hence he 
[Cromwell] acquired that terrible Name of Ironsides. 1898 
IVestm. Gas. 30 Mar. 1/3 Mrs. Parnell .. was her father's 
child, and he had won for himself the appellation of Iron- 
sides, as a testimony to the strength of his character arid 
the resolution with which he pursued the_ British Fleet in 
those days of trouble between Great Britain and America. 

2 . y)/, {Ironsides.) Applied to Cromwell’s troopers 
in the (jivil War; hence allusively in later uses. 
The sing, is sometimes used of one member of such 
a force ; a Puritan warrior ; a devout soldier of the 
Puritan type. 

As applied to Cromwell’s regiment it may have beeii orig. 
a possessive. Ironside's men : of. the Queen's, Prince of 
Wales's, and similar modern titles of regiments. See 
also Lieut.-Col. Ross Oliver Cromwell and his Ironsides 19. 

1648 Resol. Kinfssubf. Cornwall 2 Aug. (in Thomasson 
Tracis CCCLXXX. No. 18. 3), The soldiers shouted saying 
‘ that Cromwell and his Iron sides were now taken ’. 1648 
Let. 8 Aug. in Moderate (ibid. CCCLXXXII. No. 21 E ij), 
These Ironsides advancing make them search every corner 
for security. 1667 Yw-un Life Is Times(\77iP 144 Sir Thomas 
Fairfax’s brigade of horse, and Oliver Cromwell's ironsides; 
for Cromwell’s horse in those times usually wore headpieces, 
back and breastplates of iron. 1839 Mowbray Thomson 
Story of Cawnpoie iii. 48, I was there also when 
Havelock’s Ironsides gave their entertainment, shattering 
to powder all that was fragile. i88g Diet. Nat. Biog. XVII. 
iix/i With the dashing spirit of the cavalier the early 
Punjab officer united something of the earnestness of the 
Ironside. 1891 Gardiner Hist. Civil War III. Ixiv. 432 
It was at Pontefract (1648 August) that Cromwell’s riten 
wer e first called by the nickname of Ironsides, a terra which 
had hitherto been appropriated to himself. It was not. .an 
epithet which came into general use for some time to come. 

3 . A ship plated with iron ; an ironclad. 

1861 Times 13 Mar. 9/3 Our own fleet of ironsides com- 
prises two first-rates actually launched, and one on the stocks. 

I'rou-sided, a., [f. iron side 4- -ED 2.] Plaving 
sides made of or resembling iron ; protected on the 
sides with iron ; ironclad, to. dial. (See quot.) 


a 1825 Forby Vac. E. Anglia, Iron-sided, hardy, rough; 
unmairageable. A hoy wlro fears nobody, and plays .. mis- 
chievous tricks, is called anhon-srded dog. 1859 Iron- 
clad, A. I note], i860 Sat. Rev. X. 450 'i These iron-sided 
ships. 

Il'Onsmith. Now rare or Obs. [f. Irox sb. l -f 
Smith.] An artificer in iron ; a blacksrailli. 

1382 Wycl:i' EccIhs. xx.xviir. 29 [28] The iren smyth sit- 
tende biside the stithie. 1333 Coverd.\le 'Ihe yion- 

.smyth in like maner bydeth by his stythie. 1531 RomNsoN 
tr. More's Utop. ir. ix. (1895) 301 Poore labourers, carters, 
yrousmythesj carpenters, and plowmen. 1609 Bible fDoiiaj ) 
I Sam, xiii. ig There was not found an yron smith in ai the 
Land oflsr-ael. 1634 Sir T. Herdi'.rt Trav. 202 .Vn Iron- 
smith. 1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) I. 244 The 
ironsmrth, the joiner, and the goldsmith. 

b. As a rendering of the native name of a bird, 
a species of barbel {Megalmma faber). 

1885 R. SwiNHOE in Stand. Nat. Hist. (18S8) IV. 420 
From its loud, peculiar call, the Hainan species has eaimecl 
among the natives of the Island the appellation of ‘iron- 
smith ', whence I have derived its specific name [fiber]. 

Ironstone, iron-stone (3i’3.Tn|StD«n, -stAn). 

The name given to various hard iron-oies contam- 
ing admixtures of silica, cla)', etc. 

1322 Test. Ebor. (Surtee.s) V. 160 As much yieri stone to 
be deliveiide in one word callid Freretarle. 1323 Fiizherit. 
Surv. 15 Leed ore tyn cole yrenston. 1677 Yarranton 
Eng, Iviprov. 43 Having Iron Stone of his own for gather- 
ing up, and Wood of his own for nothing, he will have very 
cheap Guns and Iron. 1802 PL.\vrArR lUustr. Hutton. The. 
30 On the structure of certain iron-stones, called septaria. 
1816 W. Smith Strata Ideni. i The Muscles and Ammon- 
ites found ill Ironstone. 1834 H. Miller Sch. tj- Sclim. 
(1858) 60 A shattered and ruined precipice, seamed with 
blood-red ironstone. 

b. attrib. Ironstone china, i. ware, a hard 
kind of while pottery (see quot. 1875). 

_ 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 479 Iron-stone china 
is not very transparent ; hut possesses great strength, com- 
pactness, density, and durability. 1873 Vre's Diet. Arts 
HI. 616 Some of the English porcelain has been called iron- 
stone-china. This is composed usually of 60 parts of Cornish 
stone, 40 of China-clay, and 2 of flint-glass ; or 42 of felspar, 
the same quantity of clay, 10 parts of flints ground, and 8 of 
flint-glass. Slag from iron-smelting is sometimes introduced 
into the paste. 1897 Olive Schreiner P. Halkett i. 14 He 
had wandered among long grasses and ironstone Koppjes. 

Iron-tree. A name (more or less local) for 
various trees and shrubs with very hard wood, as 
Ixora ferrea of the West Indies (also called hard- 
vjood), and Mestia ferrea of the East Indies (also 
called ironwood). 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i. v, A tree .. which in the Brazils 
they call the Iron Tree, for its exceeding hardness. 1836 
Macgillivray tr. Humboldts Trav. ill. 53 Two species of 
iron-ti-ee, the arbutus callicarpa, and other evergreens, 
adorn this zone. 1839 Tennent Ceylon I. i. iii. g.[ Near 
every Buddhist temple the priests plant the Iron tree., for 
the sake of its flowers. 

Ironware (ai’Sinwe'u). A general name for 
all light articles made of iron ; hardware. 

1447-8 in Wrllis_ & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 399 Iren 
steel Nailles and iren ware. Ibid. 401 Iren Steel ferment 
neyles and Irenware. 1523 Fitzherb. Surv. i b. The yron 
ware as barres, bandes, hokes, boltes, staples or latches. 
1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoft 112 To get him make their Iron- 
ware Sword, Trident, Sickles, Gieves. 

I’ronweed. [f. Iron sh. -i- Weed sb. ; so called 
from the hard stem.] The Knapweed {Centatirea 
nigra), and the N. American species of Vernonia, 

1827 Clare Slieph. Cal. 47 And ‘ Iron-weed ’, content to 
share The meanest spot th.nt spring cari spare, i860 Bart- 
lett Diet. Amer., Iron Weed (Venrouia noveboracensrs). . 
almost the only tall weed found in the beautiful ‘ woods 
pa.stures ’ of Kentucky and Tennessee. 1880 J. Hay Pike 
County Ball. 97 And widely weaves the Iron-Weed A woof 
of purple dyes. 

Ironwood, iron-wood (ai-ajniwucl). Name 
given (more or less locally) to the extremely hard 
wood of various trees, of many different orders and 
countries ; also to the trees themselves. 

Among these are the Sideroxylon (chiefly tropical) ; 

several species of Diospyros or Ebony ; Ostrya virginica, 
Bumelialycioides, Carpinus americana, etc. of N. America; 
Sloanea jamaicensis and Erythroxylon areolatum of the 
W. Indies; Nylia dolabrifonnis, Mesua ferrea, Metros! 
deros vera, Stadtmamiia Sideroxylon, etc, of the E. Indies ; 
Copaifera Mopane of E. tropical Africa ; Olea capensis and 
0 . undulata of S. Africa ; Noteieea ligustrina of Tasmania 
and N. S. Wales ; etc. Also with defining epithet, as 
Bastard Ironwood, Fagara Icntiscifolia and Trichilia 
hirta, of the W. Indies ; Black Ironwood, Cendalia 
ferrea of N. America, and Olea undulata of S. Africa ; 
Red Ironwood, Reynosia latifolia of N. America ; 
White Ironwood, Hypelate irifoliata of N. America, 
and Vepris (Toddalia) lanceolata of S. Africa. 

1637 k- Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 74 L'On wood is called so, 
for the extream hardness ; . . ’Tis much used fot Coggs to the 
Rollers. 1693 Phil. Trans. XVII. 62r An Ironwood from 
the Cape. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. i.x, The wood called the 
iron-wood. 1731 Medley Kolbetls Cape G.Hope 11 . 248 
African Iron wood, .so call’d because, wheii dry, ’tis as hard 
as ii-oir, and not to be clove by the most furious .stroke.s xvilh 
the hatchet. 1781 Saieathman in Phil. Trans. LXXI, 183 
Unless iron-wood posts have been made use of, not the least 
vestige of an house is to he discovered. 1802 Barrington 
Hist. N. S. Wales xii. 479 A club of iron wood, which the 
cannibals had left in the boat. 1872 Raymond Sialist. 
Mines y Mining 271 The ravines, .are well stocked with a 
species of Irgmim-vitse, known here as ‘ ironwood ’. 

Ironwork, iroix-work(-wmk). Forms : see 
Iron sb. 
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IRONWORKER. 
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IRRADIATE. 


1. W ork in iron ; usually concr. that part of any- 
thing that is made of iron, or articles made of iron 
collectively. 

1451 Vaiton Churc/i-m. Acc. (Sonier.set Rec. Soc.) 92 For 
yreworkefor ij wyndowys .. iii j. ix rf. 1475 in Willis & 
Claik Ciwibrid^e (i886j I. 597 All other Irnewerk jedy 
wrought. 1497 Na-val Acc. Hen. H/I{iZg6) 83 Ireiiwerk 
nailes and other store. 1536-7 in Willis & Clark Cauihridgc 
(rSSS) I. 442 For Iron and Iron wotke abowte the Roods. 
*S9*-3 in Swayne d'mrww Chuycli-w. A u. (1896) 141 Ire work 
abought the chinch. i6i3_ Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 83 
Inventers of Aites .. building, yron-workes, tents, and such 
like. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invetit. n The ill condition 
of the Harwich’s Iron-works discovered at her cleaning in 
1682. 17*2 De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 167, I had more iion- 
work saved out of the ship. 1866 Rogers Agric. ^ 
Prices I. .vxi. 545 Wheels fitted with their iron-work. 

2 . An establishment where iron is smelted, or 
where heavy iron goods are made. Now always 
in pi. form ironworks (which is sometimes con- 
strued as a sing.'). 

iS8i Eliz. c. 5 Which woods, .be by him preserued 

and coppised for the vse of his Iron workes. 1634-5 Brere- 
TON Trav. (Chethain Soc.) 1. 148 Here he shewed me a con- 
venient seat for an iron-work. 1645 Boate Irel. Nat. Hist. 
(1652) 132 Of the le.sser Iron-works, called Bloomeries. 1685 
Petty Last IVillva Tracis p. vi, I set up iron-works 
and pilchard-fishing in Kerry. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
XX. IV. .166 A man of great meiit, who, having begun life 
with notning, had created a noble estate by ironworks, 
t b. A mine for digging iron-ore. Ois. 

I’jr-xPhil. Trans. XXVIII. egoThe Rath-Fabiic had Ore 
and Fuel from the Silures. .where Adrian sunk an Iron- 
work. 

8, attrib. 

1674 Petty Disc. Diifl. Preport. 104 In Iron-woik Fur- 
naces are the greatest and most regular moving Bellows that 
are any where used. 1899 IFestin. Gaz. 30 Dec. 8/3 Two 
ironwork contractors. 

Hence I’ronwoxky a. (iwnce-wd.), abounding in 
or characterized by ironwork. 

1886 Ruskih Prxierita I. yi, 189, I was already wise 
enough to feel the Cathedral stiff and Iron-worky. 
Zrouworkeif (ai’suniWtlukaj). One who works 
in iron ; one engaged at ironwoiks. 

14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wi'ilcker s^i/iPerraritts, an yi-ewoicltere 
or an yreraongere, or a ferrour. 1882 Ouiua Maremma I. 
151 The ironworkers of Follonica beating the ore of Elba 
into shape. 1889 Boy's Own Paper 7 Sept. 779/2 ’That 
picturesque town of ironworkers. 

So I-ron-wo;rked j>pl. a., worked in iron, of 
wrought iron ; iTon-worrkinff vbl. sb. and ppL a. 

1730 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 231 An Iron- 
work'd Desk for yo Bible. 1846 C. G. Puowett Prometh. 
Bound 33 On thy left hand the iron-woiking tribe. 1874 
Raymond Statist. Mines 499 Apparatus foriion- 

working Is not yet lepresented in the laboratories. 1895 
Daily News 23 Sept. 7/4 Increased strength has been im- 
parted to the iron-working branches by the further advance 
this week in unmarked iron. 1897 Mary Kingsley W, 
Africa 324 The other iron- working West Coast tribes. 
I'ronwort {-vipit). [f. Iron sb. a Wort, Ir. L. 
sidh'lHs (Pliny), a. Gr. triSyptriy, name of a herb 
having the reputed power of healing sword- wounds, 
f. ciSripos iron.] Name for i^lants of the genus 
Sideritis (N.O. Labial f ) ; also applied to some 
other labiates, as species of Gahopsis. 

1562 Turner Herbal it. 135 b, Thys kinde [of Sideritis] is 
called in Duche Glitkraut, it may be called in English 
Yronwurt or Rock sage. i68a Grew Anat, Flowers App. 
§ II The Top is .. Poyiited, or at least, Roundisli, as in 
Laminin, Iionwort. 1866 Treas.Bot.,lxon\so\-\., Sideritis', 
also Galeopsis Ladaiiwn. Yellow L, Galeopsis villosa. 

Irony (aisTdhi), sb. [ad. X. Ironia (Cicero), 
a. Gr, ifpwvda ‘ dissimulation, ignorance purposely 
affected’. Cf. F. ironie {yronie, Oresme, 14th c.). 
In early use often in Lat. form ironia.] 

1 . A figure of speech, in which the intended 
meaning is the opposite of that expressed by the 
words used; usually taking the form of sarcasm 
or ridicule in which laudatory expressions are used 
to imply condemnation or contempt. 

1502 [see 3]. 1533 TvIore Debell. Salem v. Wks. 939/1 

When he calleth one self noughty lad, botli a shreud boy 
& a good sonne, the tone in y“ proper simple spech, the 
tothev by the fygure of ironye or antiphrasis. 1540 Cover- 
dale Confut. Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 333 Now is 
ironia as much to say as a mockage, derision. 1589 Pui- 
TENHAM Eng. Poesle in. xviii. (Arb.) 199 By the figuie 
Ironia, which we call the drye mock. 1617 Moryson Itiu. 
I. 160 Your quip., that you were ashamed to write to mee 
for your rude stile. Very good, I finde the Ii-ony. 1620 
• Middleton & Rowley_ World Tost at Tennis 124 By his 
needle he understands ironia, That with one ey'e looks two 
ways at once. 1788 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 13 Feh., He 
believed Irony the ablest weapon of oratory. _ i828Whately 
Rhei. in Encycl. Metrop. ([845) 1.265/1 Aristotle mentions 
..Eironeia, which iii his time was commonly employed to 
signify, not according to the modern use of ‘ Irony, saying 
the contraiy to what is meant ', but, what later writers 
usually express by Litotes, i. e. ‘.saying less than is meant '. 
1837 Macaulay Ess., Bacon (1887) 428 A drayman, in a 
passion, calls out, ‘You are a pretty fellow', without 
suspecting that he is uttering irony. 1876 J. Weiss Wit, 
Hum, i5" Shaks. ii. 44 It is irony when Lowell, speaking of 
Dante’s intimacy with the Scriptures, adds, ‘ They do even 
a scholar no harm ’. 

b. with an and pi. An instance of this ; an 
ironical utterance or expression. 

iSSt Gardiner Sacrum. 22 He spake it by an Ironie 
or skorne. 1612-15 Bn. Hall Contempt., O. T. xix. iii, 


Ironies deny strongest in affirming. 1656 E. Reynur A’ ulcs 
Govt. Tongue 227 An Irony is a nipping jeast, or a speech 
that hath the honey of pleasantnesse in its mouth, and a 
sting of rebuke in its taile. 1706-7 Reflex, upon Ridicule 221 
Subtil and delicate Ironies. 1738 Warburton Div. Legat. 

I. Ded. 9 A thorough Irony addressed to some hot Bigots. 
1894 W. J. D.awson Making 0/ Manhood 29 Smart sneers 
and barbed ironies at the expense of every movement which 
seeks to meliorate the common lot. 

2 . fig. A condition of affairs or events of a char- 
acter opposite to what was, or might naturally be, 
expected; a contiadictory outcome of events as if 
in mockery of the piomise and fitness of things. 
(In F. ironie dtt sort.) 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, cxcvili. Yet here: 
(and 'tis the Ironie of Waire Where Aiiowes foime the 
Argument,) he best Acquitts liimselfe, wlio cloth a Hoise 
prmfer To his proud Rider. 1833 Tiiiklvvall in Philol. 
Museum II. 483 (title) On the Iiony of Sophocles. Ibid. 
493 The contrast between man with his hopes, fears, wishes, 
and undertakings, and a dark, inflexible fate, affords abundant 
loom far the e.vhihition of tragic irony, i860 W. Couuxs 
Worn. iVhite iii. xi. 413 The irony of circumstances holds 
no mortal catastrophe in respect. 1878 Morley Carlyle 194 
With no eye for.. the irony of their fate. 1884 Nonconf. 

A Indep. Lit. Suppl. 6 Nov. i/i ’The irony of time is wonder- 
ful. 1894 T. Hardy {title) Life’s Little Iionies. 

3 . In etymological sense : Dissimulation, pre- 
tence; esp, in reference to the dissimulation of 
ignorance practised by Socrates as a means of con- 
futing an adversary {Socratic irony). 

1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. x.xli. 293 To 
say of hj'm selfe ony thynge of his feblenesses & nece.s- 
sytes, or of hi.s .synnes. .to tlie end that a man heienowmecl 
& reputed humble abiect & grete thynge in merytes & de- 
uocyons before god. .such synne is named yronye, not that 
the whiche is of grainmare, by tlie whiche a man sayth one 
& gyueth to understande the contrarye. 1655 Stani.ey 
Hist. Philos, m. (1701) 76/t The whole confirmation of the 
Cause, even the whole Life seems to cairy an Ironyq such 
was the Life of Socrates, who was for that reason called 
ciptov; that is, one that personates an unlearned Rian, and 
is an admirer of others as Wise. 1848 H. Rogers Ess. I. 
vi. 318 The irony of Socrates . . may be not unfittingly 
expressed by saying, that it is a logical 7 /mski'd batieiy. 
i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Considerat. Wks. (Bohn) II. 
416 Like Socrates, with his famous irony ; like Bacon, with 
life-long dissimulation. 

Irony (ararni, aio’rani) , a. Also 4-7 yrony, 
-ie, 6 yrnye. [f. Iron sb.'^ + -Y.] Consisting of 
iron; of the nature of iron; resembling iron in 
some quality, as hardness, taste, or colour; abound- 
ing in or containing iron. 

1382 WvcLiF Dent, xxviii. 23 Be heuene that is aboue 
thee braasny [13S8 brasun]; and the lend that thou tredlst 
yrony [1388 yrun, 1611 of iron]. 1583 Stanyhurst PEueis, 
etc. Ps. ii. (Arb.) 127 From cure peusons pluck we there 
yrnye yokes. 1654. Hammond Fundamentals (J.), It is 
hot strange if the irony chains have more solidity than 
the contemplative. ^ 1764 Nat. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 82/2 
It is a ponderous irony earth. 1843 Portlocn Geol. 541 
Sulphate of barytes, associated with irony quartz. 1875 
G. Macdonald Malcolm II. xviii. 243 Crystals of a clear 
irony brown. 

I-rooted, i-roted, ME. pa. pple. of Root v. 
I-rost, -ed, of Roast v. I-roted, i-rotted, 
of Rot V. I-rouned, of Rousr v., to whisper. 
i IroUT. Obs. Also 4 irrour. [a. AF. irour, 
OF. h'or, irtir (12th c.), later ireur anger = Pr. 
iron, f. L. fra Ire, with, ending of ftiror, horror, 
terror, etc.} Ire, anger. 

_ 13 . . Seuyn Sag. (W.) 954 Wjth herte wroth, & gret 
Irour. a 1380 St. Ambrosius 824 in Horstm. AUcngl. Leg. 
21 pe biddyng of pe emperour pretep me wip gret irrour. 

tl'rous, a. Obs. Also 4 irwis, irose, 4-6 
irus, yroua, -ows, 5 irows, -eous, irrous, 5-6 
irouse. [a. AF. irous, OF. iros, irus, later ireux,— 
Pr. iros. It. iroso pop.L. type *lrds-us, f. Tra Ike.} 

1 . Given to anger, hot-tempered, irascible. 

1303 R. Brdnne Handl. Synne 7152 (iharyte ys nat irus, 
And charyte ys nat coveytous. <11450 Knt. de la Tour 
(1868) 74 This Henana was yrous and felon, and of euyl lyf. 
1530 Elyot Gov. i. ix, By a cruel! and irous maister the wittes 
of children be dulled. 1574 Hellowes Gueuara's Fam. 
Ep, (1584) 114 Solon Solonio being demanded whom we call 
properly irous, answered, hee that little esteeineth to loose 
his friendes, and maketh no account to recover enimies. 

2 . Wrathful, angry, enraged. 

13. K. A Us. 330 (MS. Bodl.) His leue took Neptenahus, 
To his In wel yrous. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xvii. 51 My 
delynerere of myn enmys yrous. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 
r 54s Swich cursynge as comth of Irous _ herte. c 1425 
Wyntoun Cron. vu. vii. 206 Agayne hym thai ware all irows. 
1474 Caxton Ckesse ii. iii. C j b, An angry and yrous persone 
weneth that for to doo evyl is good counceyl. c 1500 New 
Natbrowie Mayd 435 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 18 His irous 
brayde Wyll not be layed For me nor yet for you. 

t iTOUSly, atfw. Obs. [f. prec. •t--LY2.J In an 
angry manner, angrily, wrathfully. 

>375 Barbour Bruce vni. 144 Thairfor he ansueryt irusly. 
C14SO Lonelich Grail xiv. 263 Ful Irowsly torned they 
Into that pres, c 1475 Partenay 4692 Gaffiay. .After sped 
Apace, yrously being. 

+ Irpe, sb. Obs. rare. [Origin unknown ; found 
with the following in Ben Jonson.} Some kind 
of gesture : ? a toss or jerk of the head, the act of 
perking. Gifford suggested ‘ a fantastic grimace, 
or contortion of the body 
1595 B. Jonson CynihiEs Rev. v. iii. Palinode, From 
Spanish shrugs, French faces, .smirks, irpes, and all affected 
humours, Good Mercury defend us. 


So f Irpe la., ?j;trk, smart. Obs. 

1599 B. Jonson Cyuthuis Rev. iii v, Maintaine your 
station, brisk, and irpo, shew the supple motion of your 
pliant body. 

Irradiance (ir6"'’dians). [f. Ikkauiant : see 
-AXCE.] The fact of inadiating; the emission of 
rays of light, emitted radiance. Also fig. in refer- 
ence to spiritual or iniellectnal radiance. 

1667 Mil'ion P._ L. viii. 617 Do they mix Irradiance, 
viitual or immediate touch? 1735-6 H. Brooke Uiiiv. 
Beauty vi. 339 Thou awful Depth of Wisdom unexplor’d ! 
Thou Height, wheie never human fancy soai'd ! Supiemo 
Irradiance ! a 1760 I. FI. Browne Poems, Design if- Beauty 
(1768) 106 ’They, from irradiance of thy genial beam Prolific, 
with immortal offspring teem. 1888 B, W. Richardson Son 
of a Star III. xi. 176 A kingdom to which the world will 
come for irradiance. 

Irradiancy (ir4’‘’diansi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ANCY.} The quality or fact of being inadiant. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. ii. i. 55 As for irradiaiicy 
or .spaikling which is found in many gems il is not dis- 
coverable in this. Fraser's DIag. I. 218 Mark . . the 

benign iiradianey of his eyes. 1882-3 Schatf Encycl. Relig. 
Knowl. II. 1658 ’That luminous irradiancy wliich was sup- 
posed to emanate and surround a divine being. 

Irradiant (irc'-dianl), a. [ad. L. irradidnt- 
em, pr. pple. of h-radidre to Irradiate.] Kinit- 
ting lays of light; shining brightly. Also fig. in 
reference to spiritual or intellectual radiance. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 299 b, Moo.st clere benie 
& iiradyant splendour of y glory eternall. 1592 R. D. 
Hypiierotomachia i Fle ciysped up his iriadlent heyres. 
1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Bi'it. ix. xii. § 109. 694 The just biight- 
nesse of his irradiant verities, .adorning her with Garlands, 
conquered Spoyles, and Tiophees. 1710 Brit. Apollo III. 
No. 13. 3/1 As Fire extinguish'd by th’ Inadiant Sun. 
1865 PusEY Tmiih Eng. Ch. 27 Effulgent with the glory 
of His Godhead, irradiant with His Divine love. 1882 
Myers Renewal Youth 160 O Nature’s dailing, pure and 
fair. From light foot to irradiant hair ! 

Irradiate (irr '-dirt) , ppl. a. [ad. L. irradiatus, 
pa. pple. of irradidre (see next).] Illumined; 
made bright or brilliant. Const, as pple. or adj. 

1526 Pilgr. Per/ (W. de W. 1531) 129 Our soule it radiate 
or made hryght with the lyght of the aiingell. 1725 Pope 
Odyss. X. 5B3 T'Jie 'Theban Bard, depriv’d of .sight, Within, 
irradiate with prophetic light. 1729 Savage Wanderer n. 
86 A phccnix, with irradiate crest. 1814 Cary Dante 
(Chandos) ztj The sky Eiewhile irradiate only with his 
beam. 1874 Svmonds Sk. Italy ly Greece (1898) 1 . i. 24 
Sailing through, .tracts of light irradiate heavens. 

Irradiate (ir,? *-difit), v. Also 7 inradiate. 
[f. ppl. stem of L. irradidre to shine forth, f. ir- 
(Ir- 1) A radidre to shine, f. radius 1 ay : cf. prec.] 

1. trans. To direct rays of light upon ; to shine 
upon ; to make bright by cansing light to fall upon ; 
to illumine. 

1623 Cockeram, Iri’adiaie, to shine vpon. 1669 Gale 
Crt. Gentiles 1. i. i. 7 As the gieater light irradiates and 
enlightens the world. <21794 Sir W. Jones Hymn to 
LacshmCVlVs. 1799 VI. 363 When thy smile irradiates yon 
blue fields, Observant India sheds the genial show’r. 1805 
Southey Madoc n. xviii, The midnight lightnings . . That 
with their awful blaze, irradiate heaven. Then leave a blacker 
night. 1873 L. Ferguson Disc. 64 The face that jvas 
iriadiated on the Mount was the very face his disciples 
knew so well. 

b. spec, in Astral. To cast beams upon. Also 
absol. 

1603 Sir C). Heydon Jud. Astral, xxiii. 498 Originally 
they were friendly irradiated of lupiter, the Sunne, Venus, 
and Mercurie. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. i. ii. i. iv. 75 In 
the Horoscope, irradiated by those quartile aspects of 
Saturne or Flats, the childe shall he mad 01 melancholy. 
1686 Goad Celest. Bodies iii. i. 393 from the Opposite 
Sign irradiates between d and 9 so posited. 

■j* c. To influence with or as with rays of heat 
or anything else of radiant character. Obs. 

1668 Culpepper & Cole Barthol. Anat. i. xvii. 48 I'he 
neighbouring Spermatick Vessels are irradiated and vir- 
tuated by the Kidneys, even as the Brain ii-radiates the 
lower Parts, by an inbred pioperty lesembling light. <<1677 
FIale Prim. Orig. Man. i. iii. 76 That Ethereal or Solar 
heat, that must digest, influence, ii radiate, and put those 
mote simple parts of Matter into motion and coalition.^ 

2 . fg. and transf. a. To illumine with spiritual 
or intellectual light; to throw light upon anything 
intellectually obscure. 

1627 Feltham Resolves n. [i.] xiv. (1628) 40 It . .imadiates 
the soul. 1638 Rouse Hcav, Uuiv. ii. (1702) ig Universally 
to inadiate and teach them. <<1710 Bi>. Bui_l Serm. 11. 
V, (R.), That his mind was irradiated with a divine illumina- 
tion. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. IV. iv. yiii. § 48. 368 He 
first irradiated the entiie annals of antiquity . . with flashes 
of light. 1864 Bowen Logic 10 With their light they irradiate 
and make dearly intelligible everything to which they are 
refened. 

b. To brighten as with light; to light up (the 
face) with beauty, gladness, animation, etc. 

1651 _ Sherburne i?<i/e of Helen Poems 5S Such Beauty 
did his Looks irradiate. 1805 Wordsw. Prelude li._ 239 
A virtue which irradiates and exalts Objects through widest 
intercourse of sense. 1843 Lever J. Hinton xxxv. (1878) 
241 The priest’s jovial good humour irradiated his happy 
countenance. 1877 Black Green Past. xxix. 236 T he .syhlime 
featin es of Madame Columbu.s, now irradiated with triumph. 
C. transf. To adorn with splendour. _ ^ 

1717 Pope Eloisa 136 No weeping orphan saw his fathers 
stoies Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors. 

3. To radiate ; to send forth in or as in rays. 
<21617 Bayne Lect. (1634) 115 Light irradiated upon our 

mindes. 1794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 63 Heat cannot 
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be irradiated or move fiom bodies, as light does, either by 
reflection or tiansinission. 1893 Chicago Advance 21 Sept., 
Whose presence upon the platform had irradiated strength 
and cheer. 

f 4 . intv. To radiate, to diverge in the form of 
rays. Ohs. 

1677 'Pv.01 O-vfordcJi. 84 Iiradiating all manner of ways 
into the form of a Globe, the several Selenites, like .so many 
ladii, all pointing to the center. ri;i704 Locitii Paraphi-. 
a Cor. iv. 6 note, A Cominunication of Glory or Light . . 
which inadiated fioin his Face when he descended fioin the 
Mount. 1794 G. Adams Nat, y E-vp. Philos. II. x\i. 414 
Theii powers decay according to their distances fiom the 
centres fiom which they irradiated. 

5 . itit)'. d'o emit rays, to shine {on or upon''. 

1642 W. Price tSenn. 17 That not a heame of divine grace 
should . . irradiate on his soule. 1656 S. Winter .‘iernt. 141 
If the Loid irradiate upon the souls of children in heaven. 
1784 Hi’. Horne Lett, infidel. \-. 167 Day was the state of 
the hemisphere, on which light inadiated. 

6 . intr. To become radiant ; to light tip. 

1800 Coi.ijRiDGE in C. K. Paul IP. Godtuin (1876) II. 3 
Lamb every now and then irradiates. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Sahnng. xx. (1S60) 462 The eye is taught to brighten, the liit 
to .smile, and the whole countenance to irradiate. 

Hence Irra-diating vbl. sb. spcifcppl. a . ; whence 
Irradiatingfly adv., in an irradiating manner. 

1631 Hobbes Govt. <5- Soc. Ep. Ded , The light to he 
carried thither for the irradiating its doubts. 1639 D. Pell 
Inipr. Sea 319 Jtote, .As the Sun does upon the Rainbow, by 
gilding of it with its golden, and inadiating heam.s. 1794 ' 
J. Hui'ton Philos. Light, etc. 75 An inadiating body, such 
as a candle. 1857 Dungltson Med. Lc.x. 510 Irradiation, 

. . shooting or proceeding from a centie— as an v-radiaiing 
pain. 1893 G. Meredith Odes Fr. Hist, -to Amid the 
plumed and sceptred ones Irradiatingly Jovian. 

Irradiated (ir^i-die'ted), ppl. a. [f. prec. + 

-ED 1.] 

1 . a. Emitted as rays from a centre, b. Made 
luminous ; shone upon, lighted up by rays from 
some luminous source. 

^794 J. Hutton Philos. Light, etc. 6r The theory of 
irradiated heat. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. l.vili. With 
an irradiated face and opened eyes. 

2 . Her. Having a representation of rays. 

1864. Boutell Her. Hist. ^ Pop. xx, § 12 (ed. 3) 352 
The Star . . is also a mullet, on an irradiated field of gold. 

Irradiation (ir^'di|<?''j3n). [a, F. irradiation, 
ad. L. '^irradidtiSn-em, n. of action from irradidre : 
see Irbadiate v.] 

I. In reference to rays of light. 

1 . The action of irradiating, or emitting rays or 
beams of light ; shining. 

_ 1599 Sparry tr. Cat tan's Geomancio 50 The beaming and 
irradiation of the saide Signes. 1613 E. Howes Ann, 

The Irradiation of this Comets streame was some- 
time e.'ttended to a wonderfull length. 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. n. ii. in. 323 The same verticall stars, the .same irradia- 
tions of Planets, aspects alike. 1658 South Serm, (1744) 
VJII, xiii. 363 Sooner may a dark room enlighten itself, 
without the irradiation of a candle or the sun. 1800 Her- 
SCHEL in Phil. Trans. XC. 257 Advanced far enough to 
receive the irradiation of the colour which passed thiough 
the opening. iSgo Glare Russell Ocean Trag. I. iii. 

46 There was something positively phosphoiic in the 
irradiation on her face and hair, as though in sober truth 
they were self-luminous. 

b. A ray of light, a beam. 

1643 Howell Parables on Times 6 The Sunne detained 
his beanies and irradiations from them. 1698 Fryer Aco. 
E. India ^P, 181 How he .. dispenses his Irradiation.s as 
far as either Pole. 1790 Umfrevillb Hudson's Bay 23 'I'he 
Aurora Borealis . . sometimes the irradiations are seen of 
a very bright led, at other times of a pale milky colour. 

2 . Jig. a. A beaming forth, of spiritual light. 

1633 Earl Manch. Al Mondo (1636) 28 If in this life 

holinesse maketh the face of a man to shine, by an irradia- 
tion from the heart. ifiil&Eikon Bas. ^6 God.. from whom 
alone are all the irradiations of true Glory and Majesty. 
a 1711 Ken Ser/n. Wks. (1838) 114 His conversation had so 
many irradiations of divinity in it. xyp'j Hekvev Medii. II. 
100 Opening our Minds to the Irradiations of his Wisdom. 
1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. i. i. 5 The sun of truth shot 
forth the irradiations of a clearer light on the dark events 
of the most ancient times. 

b. Intellectual enlightenment j illumination of 
the mind. 

1389 Puttenham_ Eng. Poesie i. yiii. (Arb.) 35 Such 
persons as be illuminated with the brightest iiradiations of 
knowledge and of the veritie and due proportion of things. 
1608 T. James Apol, IVyclifix Some are illuminated and 
enlightened from ahoue, .. which illumination and iiradia- 
tion of theirs . . is much confirmed and warranted vnto 
vs, by their holy lines and conuersations. i66i K. W. Cojif. 
Charac., Pragm. Pidpit-fUler (i860) 83 Their poetical 
faculties devoid of all philosophick inadiations, 1734 John- 
son Adventurer Ido. 137 Fg They are universally ignorant, 
yet with greater or less irradiations of knowledge. i86o 
\V. Collins I'Patn. IFAiien. i. 158 She. .brightened suddenly 
with the irradiation of a new idea. 

3 . Optics. The apparent enlargement or extension 
of the edges of an object strongly illuminated, when 
seen against a dark ground. 

1834 Nat. Philos. III. Astronomy xii. 249 note (U. K. S.), 
The first of these corrections is attributed to an optical effect 
called irradiation.. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Astron, 1. vii. 

78 To allow for e.xaggeration of its dimensions by irradia- 
tion. 1876 Bernstein Five Senses 77 People look larger 
in light clothes than in dark, which may also be explained 
as the effect of iiradiation. 1878 Foster Phys. in. ii. 433 
a white patch on a dark ground appears larger, 
and a dark patch on a white ground smaller, than it 
really is. 


II. In reference to other mys. 

4 . The emission of heat-rays. 

1794 J. Hutton Phil. Light, etc. 67 Those philosophers, 
who have adopted the theory of irradiated heat,, .suppose, 
that there is no irradiation when there is an eqnilibiium of 
heat among bodies. 

5 . Emanation from a common centre. 

1879 tr. De Qiiatrefages Hutu. Spec. 179 Zoological 
geography is now met with everywhere, because it has 
spread by irradiation in every direction fiom this ceiitie. 

6. In older Physiology : The emission or 
emanation of any fluid, influence, principle, or 
virtue, from an active centre. Obs. 

1613 Crooke Body of Man 57 If a nerue he deriued vnto 
the part, by whose illustiation and iiradiation, all the 
pai tides of that part haue sence. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. 111. ix. 124 The generation of bodies is not effected 
as some conceive, of soules, that is, by Irradiation. 1666 
Harvey Atorb. Angl. iv. 38 The manner whereby the faculty 
of the bialti effects a locomotive action in any muscul 
is by irradiation. 1706 Phu.lies, Inadiation, .. us’d by 
Van Helmont . . to express the Opeiation of some Mineral 
Medicines, which they wilt have to impait their Virtue 
without sending forth any thing material out of them, and 
without loss of their own Substance or Weight. 

fb. The (fancied) emission of an immaterial 
fluid or influence from the eye. Obs. 

1623 Bacon Ess., Envy (Arh.) 511 There seemeth to be 
acknowledged, in the Act of Enny, an Eiaculation, 01 
Irradiation of the Eye. 1660 tr. Ainyraldus' Treat, cone. 
Relig. i. iii 38 As the iiradwtions of our Eyes aie dissipated 
in the wide Aer. 1696 Aubrey A'llsc. (1721) 185 Infants aie 
very sensible of these Iradiations of the Eyes ; In . . Southern 
Countries, the Nuises and Parents are very shy to let People 
look upon their young Children for fear of Fascination. 

7 . Physiol. ‘A movement which proceeds from 
the centre peripherically ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.) ; the 
transmission of nerve- excitation from a nerve- 
centre outwards ; also, the spreading of a stimulus 
from one nerve-centre to others. 

1847 tr. Fcnchterslcbed s Pled. Psychol. (Syd. Soc.I 88 
The transition to the homogeneous js called iiradiation (in 
motor nerves synergy — in sensitive, sympathy). 1835 
Mayne E.xpos. Lex., Irradiatio, . . lean used in phj’.iics, 
for the movement ftom the centre to the circumference of a 
body : irradiation. 

8. Anat. ‘ Applied to the disirosilion of fibres or 
other structures in the form of a star, with a centre 
and diverging rays ’ {SJd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

Irradiative (ir/i’di<?tiv), a. [f. L. h'radidt-, 
ppl. stem of irradidre to Ibkadiatb : see -ative.] 
Of which the property or tendency is to irradiate ; 
illuminative. 

a 1834 Coleridge Lit. Rem. (1839) 433 The reason, 

as the irradiatiye power, and the representative of the 
infinite, judges the understanding as the faculty of the 
finite. 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. -x. ii. J1872) III. 233 Of 
another Correspondence, beautifully irradiativefor the young 
heart, we must say almost nothing. 1864 Ibid. xiii. ix. 
V. 92 Radiant, and irradiative, like paths of the gods. 

Irradiator (ir<?‘-die*t3j). [agent-n. in L. form 
from IiuiADiATE w.] One who or that which 
irradiates; an illuminator. 

1730 W. Hodges ElilmUyss) s.o The word, .signifies the 
Irradiator, or he that irradiates and enlightens. 1812 H. & 
J. Smith ReJ. Addr. x. 61 At such a distance from the oily 
irradiators which now dazzle the eyes of him who addresses 
you. 

Irradicable (iras-dikab’l), a. rare. [f. Ie- 2 -p 
L. rddicdre to take root, to root (taken as if = ' to 
root out, uproot’) -h -able : cf. Eeadicablb.] That 
cannot be rooted out ; = Ineradicable. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. Pref. 2 So deep is that hradic- 
able Inveteracy; ingrafted in my Mind. 1793 Hist, in Ann, 
Reg. 66 For which they would always be suspected toietain 
an irradicable predilection. 1846 Pusev Serni. in Mozley 
Ess. (1878) II. 160 Guilt is fastened on its feelings, as if it 
were irradicable and eternal. 

+ Irradical (irte'dikal), a. Math. Ohs. rare—''-. 
[Ih- 2,] Of which the root cannot be extracted. 

1674 Jeake a nth. (1696) 330 Among particular Com- 
pound Surdes, some are in a sort Irradical, and have their 
Roots extracted only by altering their characters. 

t Irra'dicate, ppl. a. Obs. rare-'. In 5 
iradicate. [f. lu- ^ -F L. radtedi-tts, pa. pple. of 
rddicdre to take root.] Rooted, enrooted. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 204 He [Christ] .. Mote gefe 
us pease so welle iradicate Here in this worlde, that after 
alle this feste Weemowe have pease in the londe of hyhe.ste. 

Irradicate (irae'dikfh), v. rare. [f. Ie-1 -f 
L. rddicdre, -drl to take root, f. rddic-em root : 
cf. eradicated) trans. To fix by the root, to enroot, 

1836 Sir W. Hamilton Discuss., Stud. Alath. (1852) 292 
Irradicated in it by custom. 1838 — Logic x.xviii. ti866) II. 
86 To tear iip_ what has become irradicated in his intellectual 
and moral being. 

Irra'refiable, a. rare. [Ib- 2.] That cannot 
be rarefied. 

1663 R. Hooke Alicrogr. 104 Many terrestrial, or indis- 
soluble and irrarefiable parts, we find in Soot. 

Irrascible, erron. form of Irascible. 

t Irra’sed, -it, ppl. a. Her. Obs. In 9 erron. 
inraced. [f. Ik -1 + Rased, in med.L. irrdsa 
‘scraped in’.] =lNDENa’ED2. (Cf. Erased 2, 2 b.) 

_ i486 Bh, St. Albans, Her. D ij h, Off aimys qua[r]terij and 
irrasyt now I will speke . . called quarterit armys irrasit for 
the colouris be rasit owt as oon coloure in rasyng ware take 
away from an othir. Ibid. Diva, Dvb, 1828-40 Berry 


Encycl. Herald. I, Inraced, or Racce, are terms used by 
Upton [i.e. in Bk. St. Albans, as above] and others, meaning 
indented. 1830 in Robson Bni. Herald III. Gloss. 1889 
in Elvin Diet. Her. 

t Irrationabrlity. Ofo. or arch. [ad. L. 

irrationdbilitds, f. irrativndbilis : see next and 
-ITY.] Unreasonableness, irrationality. 

1627-77 Feltham Resolves ii. Ixvii. 302 lly the Iiration- 
abilities arising from our selves or others. 1645 City A larum 
7, I hate irrationability in whom soever i find it. 1820 
Coleridge Lett., to J. II. Green 25 May (1895) 711 Easier 
to laugh, .at the question than to prove its irrationability. 

t Irrationable (irm’Jsnab’l), a. Obs. or arch. 
[ad. late L. irrationdbil-is without reason, f. ir- 
(Ib-2) h- rationabiUs Raitonable.] 

1 . Not endowed with reason ; =Iehational a. i. 

1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus, i, I1S77) 92 There is no 

creature. .how iirationahle soeuer, that dooth degenerateas 
man dooth. 1631 AnAz'g/i’j iifi Inationable Cieatiues 
do know such kinde of meats, as are hurtful and dangerous 
to them. 

2 . Not in accordance with reason ; unreasonable ; 
= lEEATIONAh a. 2. 

a 1630 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 55 i 1 kad three reasons 
..First, I was drtmke, a stiong one, extiacted from my 
irrationable weaknesse. 1731 Geutl. Alag. I. 421 Amongst 
our popular Errors none aie rnoie inexcusable than those 
itiationahle and reciprocal Dislikes of the great and small 
Vulgarof the Cityand Country. 1832 I. Taylor Saturday 
Even. (1S33) 70 Enforcing fiom the people an Irrationable 
homage to certain excrescences. 

Hence t Irra'tionably adv., unreasonably. 
a 1630 May Satyr. Puppy (1657) 95 Embassadors . . weie 
almost fain to heg a life of them, who (irrationahly) under- 
valewed it in themselves. 

Irrational (iioe'Jonal), a. and sb. [ad. L. irra- 
tiondl-is, f. z>- (III- e rationdl-is Rational.] 

A. adj, 1 . Not endowed with leason. 

C1470 Henrvson Alor. Fab. iii. fock y P'ox) i, Thocht 
brut.-ill beistis be irrationall, That is to say, wantand dis- 
cretioun. 1633 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg. 
128 Confirmed in such an opinion by the nature of irration- 
all animals. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. .y Min. Introd., 
As for Animals, they aie animate bodies, and sentient, 
having locall motion, and are either inationall or lationall. 
1752 Hume Ess. § Treat, (1777} 1 . 221 Nothing has a 
gi eater effect on all plants and irrational animals. 1826 
Scott Woodst. iv. That may be tiue of the more irrational 
kinds of animals among each other, 

2 . Conttary to or not in accoidance with reason ; 
unreasonable, utterly illogical, absurd. 

1641 Ld. Brooke Eng. Episc. 23 All my acts may be 
Irrationall, and_ yet not sinfull. 1664-94 South Tivclve 
Serin. II. 15 This certainly is a Confidence of all others the 
most ungrounded and irrational. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace 

1. Wks. VIII. 84 Inconsiderate couiage has given way to 
irrational fear. 1825 IiB'Culloch Pol. Econ. 11. ii. 123 
Nothing can be more irrational and absurd, than that dtead 
of the progress of other.s in wealth and civilization that was 
once so prevalent. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 186 If 
nien_ cannot have a lational belief, they will have an 
ii rational. 

3 . Math. Of a number, quantity, or magnitude ; 
Not rational ; not commensurable with ordinary 
quantities such as the natuial numbers; not ex- 
pressible by an ordinary (finite) fraction, proper 
or improper (but only by an infinite continued 
fraction, or an infinite series, e.g. an inlerminate 
decimal). Usually applied to roots (denoted by 
the radical sign f, or in A/g. by fractional indices) 
whose value cannot be exactly found in finite terras 
of the unit, or to expressions involving such roots ; 
the same as surd. 

In translations of Euclid (following his peculiar use of 
aAoyos), applied to a quantity which is itself incommensur- 
able with the unit and whose square is incommensurable 
with that of the unit. 

1351 Recorde Patino. Knowl. ii. Pref., Numbies and 
quantitees surde or irrationall. 1673 Wallis in Rigaud 
Cory. Sci. Men. (1841) II. 367, I depress the irrational pait 
V 3200 by dividing 3200 by the greatest square number I 
can. 1743 Emerson Fluxions 43 The Fluent of an inational 
Fluxion may sometimes . . be found by assuming an in- 
determin’d Series. 1827 FIutton Course Math. 1 . 82 The 
cube root of 8 is rational, being equal to a ; but the cube 
root of 9 is surd or irrational. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. 
Phil. I._ i. _8 35p AVe may have . . three different values of one 
algebraic irrational expression. 

4 . Gr. Pros. Said of a s)dlable having a metrical 
value not corresponding to its actual time-value, 
or of a metrical foot containing such a syllable. 

184^ Beck & F elton tr. Munk's Metres 17 There is also an 
irrational {aXoyov) relation which cannot be measuied by 
the _unit._ 1883 Jem CEdipus Tyrannus p. L\.Yiii, T'he ana- 
criLsis . . is an irrational syllable, a long serving for a shoi t. 

B. sb. 1 . A being not endowed with reason ; 
one not guided by reason. 

1646 J. Hall Harm Vac. 16 We live under the Colours of 
vertue ; in other actions we are no more than Irrationals. 
1713 Derham Phys.-Theol. iv. .xiii. (1714) 236 The archi- 
tectonick Faculty of Animals, especially the Irrationals, 
1810 D. Savile Disc. Revel. 280 Infants and iirationals 
neither have nor can have clear, distinct, and e.xplicit know- 
ledge of Christ. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. I. Ixi, 
239 There is that in progress, which will put down the reign 
of irrationals whether on four feet or on two. 

2 . Math. An irrational number or quantity ; a 
surd. (In quot. 1S75 applied to a number having 
no measure but unity, a prime number : cf. Incom- 

MENSDEABLB lb.) 
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1674 Jlake Arith. (1696) 360 111 pui.-iuit of Species, I 
now come to InatioiiaK, which in their Operations, .follow 
Suids. 187s JowEiT Plato (ed. 2) III. 115 Two incommen- 
surable diameteis, i.e. the two liist irrationals, z and 3. 

Irrationalism (irte-Janaliz’m). [f. ^ prec. + 
-laii.] A system of belief or action that disregards 
or contradicts rational principles ; irrationality. 

1811 SnEtLCY in Dowdell lAJc (1887) I. 151 He is iiothing, 
no -isl, piofesses 110 -ism but superbism and ii latioiialism. 
1846 H.mic Rrisiion Comf. (1850I 311 The leaction from the 
dry prosaic spirit of the last century having produced a 
craving foi all manner of evtravagant follies this -shall be 
signalized as the Age of luationalism. 1833 The j 

I nationalism of Iiilidelily. I 

So Irra’tioualist [see -iht]. { 

1836 Hor. Smi th Tin li utHp. (187C) 307 These iirationalist.s 
seem to think, that the intellectual faculties of man tire like 
hemlock and henbane. 1839 WnAT['.r.Y/)««^'Y;w C/z;-. Taitk 
11857! r. ix. 3S We may call the one of these a ‘ Rationalist ’, 
and the other an ‘ Irrationalist 

Irrationality (ircEjonccliti). [f. as prec. + 

-ITT.] i 

1 . The quality of being devoid of reason. 1 

1822-34 Gooifs Study HFed. fed. III. 139 Species II. 

Mdiia Deinens. Witkssness, Iiiationality. 1874 CARritM- 
TEit Ment. Phys. i. ii. g 59 C1S79) 60 The ii rationality of the 
impulse which prompts the Dees to this action, is evidenced 
by its occasional performance under circumstances which, 
if they could rea.son, would have shown them that it must 
be ineffective. 

2 . The quality of not being guided by, or not 
being in accordance with, reason ; absurdity of 
thought or action. 

1647 Bovi.e Let. J. Bury 3 May in Wks. (1772) I. p, .\ 1 , 
Like Jonah ts gourd, .smitten at the root with the ivorni of 
their iriationality. 1662 Sir A. hlEitvvN Sp. Irish AJf. 37 
It weie to impose too much iiiationality on our Law'. 1717 
Lady M. W. ArourAGuAfr. to Pope 12 Feb., Nothing seems 
to me a plainer proof of the irrationality of mankind . . than 
the rage with which they contest fur a small spot of ground. 
1863 CowDEN Clarice Shales. Char, vii, 185 That strange 
mixtuie of cunning, and love of .stratagem, with irrationality 
m the contrivance, so remarkable in insane people. 1866 
Geo. Eliot F. Holt xxxiii, Some sharp-visaged men who 
loved the irrationality of riots. _ 1 

b. An irrational thing, action, or thought; an 
absuidity. 

It 1680 Charnock Attrib. God (1834) I. 26 To ..forge [ 
iriationalities for the support of his fancy. 1837 DeQuincev 
Iscariot Wks. VII. 21 A dismal heap of irrationalities. i 

3 . Math. The quality of being irrational : see | 

Irrational a. 3. j 

1570 Dee Math. Pref, in Rudd Euclid (1651) C b. Practise . 
hath led Numbers farther, .to take upon them the shew of | 
Magnitudes piopeity: which is Incommensurability and | 
Irrationality. i838-9HAi.LAM/yAAZ.iV. II. u. viii. § 2. 320 1 
Pelletier does not employ the signs -f- and — , . . hut we find ^ 
the sign of irrationality. 1 

4 . Optics. The inequality of the ratios of the 
dispersion of the various colours in spectra pro- 
duced by refraction through different substances. 

1797 Encycl. Brit. s.v. Telescope, The effect of this ir- j 
rationality (so to call id of dispersion, will appear plainly. 1 
1829 Nat. Philos. 1 . Optics i.x. 26 (U. K, S.) Hence the 
coloured spaces have not the same ratio to each other as the 
lengths of the spectrum ; and therefore this property is 
called the irrationality of dispersion, or of the coloured 
spaces in the spectram. 1866 Grove Conirib. Sc. in Corr. 
Phys, Forces 194 The irrationality of the spectrum or the 
incommensurate divisions of the spectra formed by flint and 
crown glass. 

5 . Gr. Pros. See Ieeational a. 4. 

1844 Beck Sc Felton tr. M sink's Metres 17 Irrationality 
takes place in the double kind in the thesis, in the egual in 
the arsis. 

Irrationalize (irgs-fanalaiz), -v. [f. Irka- 

TiOKAL + -iaE; zi. rationalized] trajis. To render 
irrational. 

189s A. J. ’^kvcoxsv.Foiisidai. Belief vs. i 235 To pursue 
the opposite course would he gratuitously to ii rationalise 
(to coin a convenient word) our scheme from the very start, 
1896 Seth in Contesnp. Rev. Aug. 177 The denial of the 
postulated reality . . irrationali.ses the whole scheme of 
things presupposed by our ordinary e.xperience. 

Irrationally (irse'Jsnali'), cuiv. [f. Irrational 
+ -LY 2 .J In an irrational maimer ; in a way de- 
void of or contrary to reason ; absurdly. 

1632 Gaule Magastrossi. 293 An effect of his rationally 
perswading art, quite contrary to the other, irrationally 
prognosticating. 1668 Wilkins Real Char. iv. vi. 444 
These Genders are irrationally applyed. 1733 N. Torriano 
Gangr, Sore Threat 76 Very odd in her Head, talking irra- 
tionally. 1841 W. SrALDiNG Italy .J- It. Isl. III. 42 The 
wrecks of this irrationally brave multitude next defended 
the city. 

b. Gr. Pros. .See Irrational a. 4. 

1883 Jebb Tyrasisms p. Ixxiii, The anacrusis, .is a 
really short syllable serving ‘ irrationally ’ as a long one. 

Irra*tionalness, rare. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being irrational or without reason ; 
irrationality. 1727 in Bailey vol. II. 

t Irra'zablej a. Ohs. rare “ [f Ir- ^ -i- Raze 
+ -ABLE. Cf. Erasable.] That cannot be razed 
or erased. 

1622 H. Sydenham Sense. Sol. Occ. 11. (1637) 74 That 
sinne then isirrazable which is so steeled with custom. 

t Irre, erre, Obs, Forms: 1 ierre, irre, 
yrre, iorre, eorre, erre, 1-3 irre, eorre, 3 urre, 
(eire), 3-5 erre. [OK., WSax, lers'e, irre, yrre, 
Angl. iorre, eorre, erre, neuter yb-stem, corresp. 


exc. in formative suffix to OHG. *irrt, MHG. and ' 
Ger. irre, MG. erre crior, Goth, aiszei weak fern., l 
from OTcut. root *erz - : see next.] Anger, wrath. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter ci. ii [cii. lo] Fiom onsieiie eones & 
ebyl 5 u Sinre. C897 K. jBcfred Gregorys Past. xl. 289 
Donne flait ierie [h]d;f6 anwald fises moniies . . he self nat hutet 
he on fet ine de6. 971 Dlickl. Hosst. 25 Nis l>a:r ese, ne j 
geflit, no yne Ibid. 47 Gif hi hi sylfe willon wih Godes | 
eire 7;ehealdan. a looo Elesie 401 (Gr.) Ne we J^eare cutiiiun, 
Jiurli hwset hu heaide, hlaifdige, us eone wurde. c looo 
Ags. Gosp. Luke iii. 7 Bail Heoii fiain [jam towerdan yiie 
[c 1160 Ilattosi G., fiain ham towearde eorrej. c 1030 Byrht- 
fertk's Hasstiboc \\\ .-isiglia (1883) VIII. 337 Se hiidda ys 
ira bait bytS yrre. £.1175 Lasstb. Ilosn. 83 Adam wes .. foi- 
wunded . . mid spore of puide, of 3itcunge, of 3ifernesse, of 
eone. 1 1300 Ormin 9266 To fleon and to forrbu3henn patt 
irre patt to ciimenn iss. a 1230 Ps-ov. AElJsxd 205 in O. E. 
Misc. 114 hlonymon for his gold hauep gode.s vrre \vr. 
eire], c 1450 Myrc 1225 Hast pow had enuye and erre To 
hym pat was pyn oner hetre? 

i' Irre, a. Obs. Forms : i ierre, yrre, iorre, 
1-3 irre, eorre, ire, yr(e. [OE., WSax. ies re, irre, 
later yrre, Angl. iorre, eors-e = OS. irri angiy, 
OHG. irri wandering, deranged, angry (MHG. 
and Ger. iire), Goth, airzeis astray, from OTeut. 
root '^erz-, pre-Teut. *ers-, L. err- (from ers-'), in 
errare lo slia}', error wandering. The transition 
lo the sense ‘angry’, seen in OS. and OHG., and 
completed in OE., arose from the consideration of 
anger as a wandeiing or abeiratiou of the mind.] 

1. Gone astray, confused, perverted, depraved. 
Only in OE. 

aioaoSol. 4 .Sai. 49S 035 ait his .sa;;e bi 3 ..yire gewor- 
den. c rooo Ags Ps. ('i'h. ) ixx v. 4 Ealle synt yrre [ = turbati 
sunt ossines\. Ibid, l.xxvii. 10 paet waes eaifoS cynn, yne 
and reSe. 

2. Enraged, angiy'. 

1:825 Cesp. Psalter li.x. 3 [Ix. i] God Su . . tnwmpe usic, 
eorre earS. £853 0 . E. Chs'on. an. 584 Ierre he hwearf 
bonan to his ajnum. 0 897 K. dEuvRED Gs-egory' s Past.sX.o.Zq 
pa ierran \y).r. irraii] nyton hwaet hie on him selfum habbaS. 
971 Bl'sckl. Hosst. 33 Gif us hwa abylgp, ponne bco we sona 
yrre. c 1000 zElfric Gen. xli. 10 Se cyning wa;s yrre wi 3 
me. tfiooo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xviii. 34 Da waes se hlaford 
yrre [c zz 6 a Hatton e.Ciitd\. ciaos Lay. 18597 For 3 wende 
pe eorl, ire [C1273 yr] on Ills mode. £11225 Aster. R. 304 
Abuuen us, pe eorre Demaie. 

IrreaTity. rare. [IR--.] Unreality. 

1803 W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XIV. 491 The irreality, 
which may be predicated of those hypothetical existencies, 
signified by general terms. 

Irrealizable (irTabizab’l), a. [Ir- 2.] That 

cannot be realized ; untealizable. 

1833 C. Bronte Villctte xxxvi, The just_ motion . . of 
suns aiound that mighty, unseen centre incomprehen- 
sible, irrealizable, with strange nienta[ effoit only divined. 
1866 Fortn. Rev. V. 138 His was no visionary, overstrained, 
ivreaiisable viitue. 

Irrebuttable (irs''bt>'tab’l), rt. [Ib- 2.] That 

cannot be rebutted. 

<21834 Coleridge Lit. Rent. (1838) III. 218 Compare this 
sixth section with the manful, senseful, irrebuttable fourth 
section. 1892 Daily News 23 Mar. 5/2 Perhaps.. the pie- 
suraption might be made absolute and irrebuttable. 

Irreceptive (h'/se'ptiv), a, [Ir- 2.] Not recep- 
tive ; incapable of receiving ; unreceptive. 

1846 Trench Mirac. v. (1862) 178 The working . . of the 
spiritual life on the bestial, which seems altogether irre- 
ceptive of it 1868 Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 46 The 
religious mind.. has, from want of habitual cultivation, 
grown dry and irreceptive on that side of the Christian 
creed. 

Irreceptivity (irjsepti-viti). rare. [Ir- 2.] 
The quality of being irreceptive; incapacity to 
receive ; nmeceptiveness. 

i88i Spectator 17 Sept, iigi On account of some irre- 
ceptivity of mind. 

Irreciprocal (irihi-priykal), a. [In- 2.] Not 

reciprocal. 

! Irreciprocal conduction (Electri ) : conduction through 
electrolytes in which the magnitude of the current changes 
when it is reversed; unipolar conduction. 

1886 Nature 25 Feb. 407/2 The conduction power of the 
electrical organ of the torpedo was consequently irreciprocal. 
1888 Gee & Holden in Philos. Flag. Aug. 126 Note, Follow- 
I ing Chribtiani’s use of the teim, irreciprocal conduction i.s 
1 said to occur if a reversal of the direction of a cuirent 
causes any change in its magnitude. 

Irreciprocity (iresipr^siti). [Ir-^.] Ab- 
sence of reciprocity. 

Irreuprocity 0/ conduction (Electr .'\ ; alteration in the 
magnitude of a current when its diiection is reversed. 

1886 Nature 25 Feb. 407/2 This irreciprocity of conduction 
obtained only for strong currents and for those of short 
duration. Ibid. 408/1 Thi.s irreciprocity of conduction ex- 
plained in a most highly interesting manner the powerful 
j effect of the .stiokes directed outwards of electrical fish. 

I 1888 Gee & Holden hi Philos.^ Mcig. Aug. 133 Here it 
seems evident that the irreciprocity is due to the gradual 
formation of a badly-conducting film on the anode. 

Irreclaimable (iri'klijomab’l), a. Also 7-8 
irreclamable. [Ir- 2,] 

•fl. Uncontrollable, implacable. Obs. rare. 
i6og Holland Astim. Marcell, xiv. xi. 26 The Empeiour 
when he understood this, falling into an irreclamable fit of 
anger and wrath, reposed all the assuiance and confidence 
hee had . .in making him away. 

2, That cannot be reclaimed, reformed, or called 
, back to right ways, 

I i66a Glanvill Lux Oneni, x, 97 Such impetuous, un- 


governable, iiitjaimable iiiciinalioiis to wliiil is vitious. 
1681-6 J. Scoir Chr. Lsfe (1747) HI. 356 The iiieclaiinable 
Enemies of God. rSgo Norris Beatitudes (idgz) 123 The 
gieatest object of Pity in tlie Woild is an irreclaimable 
Sinner. 1743 J. Morris Scriii. vii. 199 Good governors 
may justly cut off in eclaniable offeiidei-s. 1882 A. \V. Ward 
Dickens iii. 69 He had not yet become the ineclaimable 
political sceptic of later days. 

lo. Of land : That cannot be reclaimed 01 bi ought 
into cultivation. 

1883 Spectator 22 Aug. 1097/2, 56,000 square kiloraetres 
are either coveied willi snow or stiewn with locks, and 
utterly irreclaimable. 

3. That cannot be called back 01 revoked ; iire- 
vocable. 

1834 Ht. Martineau Moral iv. 132 The only iireclaim- 
able human decree,— that of an enlightened multitude, — 
has gone fortli against the abuses of tlie Chuich and the 
Lau'. 

Hence Irreclai'mableness, Irreclaiinahility, 

the quality of being ineclaimable. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) VIII. 407 (D.) Enormi- 
ties .. which aie out of his power to atone foi,by leason 
of the death of some of the injured parties, and tlie irre- 
claimableness of others. 1881 Blackw. Mag. July 29 The 
iireclaimability of the habitual diuiikaid. 

Irreclarmably, adv. [f. picc. + -ly 2.] With- 
out the possibility of being reclaimed. 

1662 Glanvill Lux Orient. Aerial St. 154 Otheis irre- 
claimeably peisisting in their Rebellion. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. ludsict, iFc-fiSs/) I. 376 Being iireclaimablybarbaious. 
1873 Lyell /’ rfxc. Geol. II. iii. xiix, 603 Eacli inch is iire- 
claimably gone. 

Irreclaimed (ir/kU'-md), a, rare. [Ie- 2.] 
Not reclaimed ; not brought under civilization or 
cultivation ; unreclaimed. 

1812 Brackenridge Views Louisiana (1814) 176 The 
soli of Louisiana is the most fertile in the world, the 
climate delightful during nine months of the year, and bad 
the lemainder, only from, being iireclaimed. 1814 Southey 
Carmina Aul. vii. ii. If the brute Multitude. .Wild as their 
savage ancestois. Go iireclaim’d the while. 1871 Times 
17 Feb. 4/1 This redisti ibution .. bringing into convenient 
juxtaposition the irreclaimed and the leclaimed lands. 

Irrecognition (irekpgni-Jsn). [Iu- 2.] Ab- 
sence of lecognition ; non-recognition, 

1820 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Christ's Hasp. 33 Y. ago, This 
exquisite irrecognition of any law antecedent to the oral 
and declaratory. 1872 Lowell Dante Pr. Wks, 1890 IV. 
162 In all literary history there is no .such figure as Dante, no 
..such loyalty to ideas, such sublime irrecognition of the 
unessential. 

Irrecognizable(ii'e-kpgnsi-zab’l), [Ir--.] 
Incapable of being recognized ; unrecognizable, 

1837 CarlyleFx. Rev, II. ni. vii, Mirabeau. ,is cast forth 
. . and re.sts now, irrecognisable, reburied hastily at dead of 
night. <21849 Poe Longfellow, etc. Wks. 1864 III. 357 
That a lover may so disguise his voice from his mistre.ss as 
even to render his person in full view irrecognisable. 1887 
Spectator 10 Sept. 1209 Of the dead a large number are 
irrecognisable, so deeply have they been charred. 

I-Ience Irrecognizability (ire-k^gnoizabi'liti), the 
condition of being unrecognizable ; Irre’cogni z- 
aWy adv, 

1840 Carlyle Heroes iii. (1872) 93 No thought, word or 
act of man but has sprung withal out of all men, and works 
sooner or later, recognisably or iirecognisably, on all men ! 
1847 — in Corr. w. Emerson II. cvi. 131 May the Lord . . 
teach us to look Facts honestly in the face and to beware. . 
of smearing them over with our despicable and damnable 
palaver into irrecognivability. 

Irrecogllizailtciri'kp'gnizant),!?. rare. [Ir- 2.] 
Not recognizant; not having recognition. 

1845 Carlyle Cromwell II. 158 Iirecognisant of the 
Perennial because not dressed in the fashionable Temporary. 

Irrecollection (irekple-kjan). [Ib- 2.J The 
absence of recollection ; forgetfulness. 

1737 Wesley Wks. (1872) I. 72, I am convinced, .of gross 
irrecollection. 1802 Wolcott (P, Pindar) Gt. Cry <$• Lit. 
Wool Wks. i8i 2 V. 199 Sad scene of sad irrecollection. 

■t Irrecompe’nsable, «. Obs. Also 6 -ibie. 
[Ir- 2.] That cannot be recompensed or requited ; 
irreparable. 

^557 Primer, Godly prayers, Geuinge to me mooste un- 
worthy many greate and irrecompensable giftes. 1604 
T. Wright Passions v. § 4. 246 The gifts of instructors im 
learning and manners aie vnvaluable, and irrecompensable. 
1613 Sir E. Hoby Cui-ry-combe ii. 75 To haue taxed him 
with Reseruations. .bad beene an irrecompensable wrong. 
Plence i* Irrecoinpe’nsa'bly adv., irreparably. 
1613 Sir E. Hoby Curry-combe iii. 143 You would thinke 
that blessed and holy Virgin irrecompensably disparaged. 

Irreconcilability (irelc^nsoilabidlti). [f- 
next : see -ity.] The qirality of being irreconcil-, 
able ; irreconcilableness. 

1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 735 Notwithstanding the 
utter irreconcilability of the several statements. ^ _ 1861 
Westm. Rev. Oct. 490 Proof . . of the irreconcilability of 
Northern and Southern domestic politic.s_. 1897 Lesitiiry 
Mag. 621/1 The irreconcilability of the squiirel to captivity. 

Irreconcilable (ireik^nsaidab’l, ire'k^nsail- 
ab’l), a. {sb.) Also -cileable. [Ir- 2.] 

1. Of persons, their feelings, etc. ; That cannot 
be reconciled or brought into friendly relations; 
implacably hostile. Const, to. 

1399 Sandys Europe Spec. (1632! 41 He may.. have them 
for ever most firm and irreconcileable adver.saries. 1614 
Raleigh Hist, World ii. (1634) 412 That hee [Ah^lom] 
was irreconcilable to his Father. 1633 A. Wilson I 
51 The irreconcileable malice of that party. 1693 Dryden 
O'uvenal Ded. (1697) i There are no Factions, tho’ irrecon- 
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cilealjle to one another, that are not united in their Aflection 
to you. 1709 Stlelk Taller- No. 5 f* 8 A Dispute about 
a hlatter of Love, which. .grew loan iueconcileable Hati'ed. 
li’iii. No. 79 r t Tlie Quanel between Sir Hairy Willit and 
his Lady ..is iireconcilable. 180J Rankkn Hist. Fr. I. i. v. 
157 Theii minds were iireconcilable to the dominion of 
Fiance. 1874 Geeen .S 7 w/ //AL viii. §10. 573 In England 
Cromwell dealt with the Royalists ns irreconcilable enemies. 

2 . Of statements, ideas, etc. : That cannot be 
brought into harmony or made consistent; incom- 
patible. Const to, unih. 

1646 SirT. Browm! Pseud. Ej). v. xi. 250 Many conclude an 
irreconcilable incertainty; .some making more, others fewer. 
1671 R. Boiiun Wind \ Their . . Aeriall impiessions, how 
diffeient and irreconcileable to Ouis? 1709 Berkeley TIlc. 
Fisiou § 71 Neither would it prove in the least irreconcil- 
able with what we have said. 1761-2 Hume Hist, En.^. 
(1806) V. Ixvii. 94 Eedioe’s evidence and Prance’s weie in 
many circumstances totally ineconcilable. 1824 L. Murr.w 
E7ig. Gram. (ed. 5) I. 277 ‘ Expected to have found him is 
irreconcilable to grammar and to sense. 1866 Geo. Eliot 
F. Holt V, Cieeds that were painfully wrong, and, indeed, 
irreconcilable with salvation. 1870 Freeman Norm. Cong. 
(ed. 2) I. App. 567 There is nothing irreconcileable in the 
two statements. 

3 . Math. Applied to pcaths between two fixed 
points in a surface, which paths cannot be made to 
coincide by gradual appioximation without passing 
outside the surface. 

Such are, e.g., two paths between opposite points in an 
anchor ring, which proceed in opposite directions ; or two 
sea-routes between the N. and S. points of an island, which 
proceed along its E. and \V. sides respectively. 

i88i Maxwell Electr. ij- Magn. I. 19 Curves for which 
this transformation cannot be effected are called Irrecon- 
cileable curves. 

B. sb. a. A person who refuses to be reconciled ; 
esp. One of a political party who refuses to come 
to any agreement or make any compromise, or 
remains implacably opposed to an arrangement. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (i 3 ii) III. 178 Sleep and I 
have quarrelled ; and although 1 court it, it will not be 
friends. I hope its fellow-irreconcilables at Harlowe-place 
enjoy its balmy comforts. 1878 Besant & Rice Celia's 
Arl). XX. (1887) 146 No Red Irreconcilable ever preached a 
policy .so sanguinary and thorough. 1884 H. Spencer in 
Po/>. Sd. Monthly XXIV. 731 From Oxford graduates 
down to Irish irreconcilables. 

b. pi. Principles, ideas, etc. that cannot be 
harmonized with each other. 

189s IVesim. Gaz._i6 Aug. 3/3 In her endeavour to har- 
monise two irveconcilables— to be at once conventional and 
insurgent. 

Irreconcilableness (see prec.). [f. prec. -i- 
-NESS.] The quality or fact of being irreconcilable. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. 19s That which long since I 
wrote, of the irreconcileablanesse of Rome. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Ckarac. (173;;) II. 171 This disagreement with every thing, 
this irreconcilableness and opposition to the order and 
government of the universe. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Sen ii. 
ii. (1876) 71 The conviction of the irreconcilableness of the 
two spheres. 1857 J. Pulsford Quiet Hours Ser. l. (1897) 
87 The irreconcilableness of sin with the Divine Nature. 

Irreconcilably (see above), adv. [f. as prec. 
+ -LY 2 .] In an irreconcilable manner. 

1604 F. Hering Modest Def. 13 Poison is absolutely and 
iireconcilably opposed vnto nature. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 398 T g He had not much more to do to accomplish 
being irreconcileably banished. 1807 G. Chalmers Cale- 
donia I. ni. vii. 390 Malcolm . . had irreconcileably incensed 
the men of Moray, by killing their chief. 1835 Milman Lat. 
Chr. vir. vi. (1864) IV. 184 A war of religion is essentially 
irreconcileably oppugnant to the spirit of Christianity. 

t Irre'concile, V. Obs. [In- 2,] trans. To 
render unreconciled ; to make incompatible or an- 
tagonistic ; to estrange. 

1647 Clarendon Hist, Reh. ii. § 73 Which expression, 
how necessary . . soever to reconcile the affection.s of the 
Hou.se. .very much iireconoiled him at Court. 1649 Jee. 
Taylor Gt, Exemp in. Ad sect. xv. 161 As this object 
calls for our devotion.. so it must needs irreconcile us to 
sin. 1670 Clarendon Ess, Tracts (1727) 209 Nor can any 
aversion or malignity towards the object, irreconcile the 
eyes from looking upon it. 

tIrre'COllciled, tr. Obs. Not recon- 

ciled ; spec, in a stale at variance with God. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, V, IV. i. 160 If a Seruant, vnder his 
Masters command . . be_ assay led by Robbers, and dye in 
many irreconcil'd Iniquities. 16^1 Norris Vyac/t. Disc. 32 
To sleep soundly and securely, in a Doubtful and some- 
times in a Damnable and Irreconciled State. 1730 War- 
burton Julian'N'ks. 1811 VIII. 140 A concerted agreement 
or irreconciled contradiction. 

Irreconcilement (ire-k^nsaidment). [Ie-2.] 
The state or fact of being unreconciled. 

a 1737 Abp. Wake Ration. Texts Script. 83 (T.) Such 
an iireconcilement between God and Mammon. 1887 G. 
Macdonald Home Again xxvi. 221 The two stared at each 
other in mortal irreconcilement. 

Irrecouciliable (irek^Iusi’liab’l), a. Now 
rare. [a. F. irrdconciliable (16th c. in Littre), ad. 
med.L. type 'Hrreconciliahilis , f. ir- (lE- 2 ) -p re- 
concilidre to Reoonoile.] 

1. =Ibbeconcilaele I. 

1601 in Bp. W. Barlow 200 The irreconclliableiarres 
betwixt them and the Puritanes. 1603 Holland Pluta^rJis 
Mar. 123 The very mother and work-mistresse of irrecon- 
ciliable enmitie. a 1649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot, 
(1655) 176 Pie was an irrecouciliable enemy to_ the whole 
Family of the Dowglasses. 1863 Ld. Lytton Ring Amasis 
I; 73 It involves them both in the anguish of an irrecon- 
cjliable destiny. 
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ni6rs Donne Ess. (1651) 33 The Chineses vex us at 
this day with irrcconclliable accounts. 1615 G. Sandys 
dVnv. 142 note, Ineconciliable are the computations of 
Chronologers. 

Hence IrreoonciliabiTity, IrreconciTiahle- 
ness ; Irreconci liably adv. 

1604 Parsons ^rd Pt. Three Cott7>ers. Eoig. 130 Fallinge 
out with Luther irreconciliably. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. 
to Mr. T. //. 5 Then did I begin irreconciliablie to detest 
all the Incendiaries of j’our Romish forge. aiS^x Donne 
Se? in. Ixxii. 727 Illimited and boundlesse anger, a vindica- 
tive Irrecoirciliablenesse is imputed to God. 1661 Sir H, 
Fane's Politics 13, I was naturally ,. iiTeconciliably pas- 
sive ill the burden of an injury. 1847 LEWiis Hist. Philos. 
(1867) II. 561 His keen perception of the iireconciliability of 
his ideas with the ideas of St. Simon. 

+ Irreconcilia*tioii. Obs. [Ie- 2 .] The fact 
or condition of being unreconciled. 

a 1630 J. Prideaux Enchol. 1. v. (1656) 71 How irrecon- 
ciliation with our brethren, voids all our addresses to God. 
1658 Bp. Reynolds Fan. Creature Wks. (1679) 9 God. . 
can.. let in upon thy Soul .. the evident presumptions of 
irreconciliation with him. 1678 Bp. of Gloucester Expos. 
Catech. 120 Desire of revenge, irreconciliation, frowaid- 
iiess, contention. 

IrrecordaWe (iri'kpudab’l),fl. [Te-2.] Tkat 
cannot be recorded. 

1623 CocKCRAM, Irrecordable, not to bee remembrecl. So 
in Phillips, Bailey, and mod. Diets. 

Irrecoverable (irr'kowwabT), a. [f. Ie-2 + 
Recovee V. + -ABLE : cf. Recoveeable and F. ir- 
ricotivrahle (c 15 S 6 in Littre).] 
f 1. That cannot be recalled or revoked ; irrevoc- 
able. Obs. 

1340 JFHls ij- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 115, I Syr Rogr 
Gray . . thoft I be seke iir_my body, maks my last Wyll 
irrecou’able & testament in manner & form folowyng. 
1633 Gram. Wa7-re D vij, There was giuen iriecouerable 
power to the deputed, to exile all corruplers of Grammar. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat, (1834) II. 377 Persons lying 
under an irrecoverable sentence of death. 18x7 Chalmers 
Asiron. Disc. v. (1852) 128 Loaded with the fetters of irre- 
coverable bondage. 

2. That cannot be recovered or got back ; chiefly 
in reference to things lost. 

164s City Alarum 6 Occasions once lost are irrecover- 
able. _ 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 250 The greater- 
part is lo.st and buried in the Sea, where it Is irrecover- 
able. 1782 Jefferson Notes Virginia xvi. (1787) 259 Their 
lands were, forfeited, and their debts irrecoverable. 1809 R. 
Langford Introd. Trade 131 VFhich renders the assurance 
irrecoverable if the ship is lost. 1833 L Taylor Spir. 
Despot, i. 10 Without losing a day of irrecoverable time. 

3. Incapable of being restored to health; incur- 
able ; past recovery ; incapable of being restored 
to life, as after drowning, suffocation, etc. arch, 

1394 T. B. La Primaud. Fr. Acad. ir. Seneca, By some 
Irrecoueiable disease. 1631 Weever Anc. Fun. Mon. 607 
Being taken with an ii-recoiierable Palsie, he well knew his 
time to be short. 1708 O. Bridgman in Phit. Trans. XXVI. 
139 He fell . . into a Violent Fever . . and if not dead yet, 
is pronounced irrecoverable. 1772 Priestley ibid. LXII. 
182 They . .are sometimes affected so suddenly, that they are 
irrecoverable after a single inspiration. 1809 G. Rose 
Diaries (x86o) II. 369 Irrecoverable ill health. iSysBEoyoRD 
Sailoi'’s Pocket Bk. viii. (ed. 2) 299 It is an erroneous opinion 
that persons are irrecoverable because life does not soon 
make its appearance. 

b. fig. Not capable of being remedied or recti- 
fied ; that cannot be made good ; irretrievable ; 
irremediable ; irreclaimable. 

1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) I. 169 Corbreid.. 
biocht ihaim to sic irrecoverabill afflictioun and slaucliter, 
that thay micht nevir invade this realms during his liffe. 
1586 Let. Earle Leycester 24 A person obdurate, .and ir- 
recouerable. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Ero7ne)m 31 
The losse that both you and the Kingdome have now sus- 
tained, is itiecoverable. 1679 C, Nesse A7itid. agst. 
Popery Ded. 8 A final and irrecoverable fall. 1745 De E'oe's , 
E7tg. T7-adeg/7ian (1841) I. vii. 53 After he sees his cir- | 
cumstances irrecoverable. 1808 G. Edwards Pract. Pln?i 
ill. 22 Extensive and irrecoverable deteriorations. 1878 Fr. 

A. Kemble Reco7-d of a Girlhood I, ii. 38 The loss of her 
favourite son affected her with irrecovei-able sorrow. 

f 4, That cannot be recovered from. Obs, 

1614 Raleigh Plist. lVo7-ld II. v. iii. § 15. 441 Gluing 
some deadly and irrecouemble poyson. 1674 R. Godfrey 
I/ij. <S- Ab. Physic 190 Their pretended gentle Rest, to j 
the shame of Medicine, is a horrid irrecoverable Sleep. | 

Irreco’yerableuess. [f. prec. -v -ness.] ' 
The quality of being irrecoverable. j 

1607 Hieron IV&s. l. no Afterwards is set downe both 
the easiness and the irrecouerablenesse of their destruction. 
1681 Kettlewell C/i7'. Ohed. (1715) 466 Therein it is, the 
irrecovevableness of those lost sinners consists. 1889 R. A. 
King Passiods Slave III. xxi.x. 61 Clare .. had not yet 
realised the bankruptcy of her influence, or rather, perhaps 
its irrecoverableness. 

Irrecoverably (irfkzuvorabli), adv. [f. as 
prec. + -LY 2 .] In an irrecoverable manner ; without 
the possibility of recovery, restoration, or cure; 
irretrievably ; incurably. 

1589 J. WoLLEY Let. to Bitrghley^ in Ellis 07 -ig. Lett. Ser. 
III. IV, 75 He should not hasten irrecoverably the sale of j 
his land, 1399 Sandys E7eropse Spec. (1632) 20 What griefe 
. . to see men fall irrecoverably from the loue and lawes of the 
Creatour? 1605 'Timme Q7iersit. ii. iv. 118 Men which 
are irrecouerably diseased. 1683 Deyden Life Plutarch 74 
Works of his which are irrecoverably lost, 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. tj- F. xxix. Ill, 131 While they delayed the necessary 
assistance, the unfortunate Mascezel irrecoverably 


IRRBDEEMABLEITESS, 

drowned. 1847 Grote Greece ii. xlv-. (1862) I\k 74 The 
niaiitime power of riighia was in ecoveiably ruined. 

'h Irrecnperable (iiTki/l-parab’l), a. Ohs. 
Also 4-6 -arable, [a. GF. ir7-ecitperahle (i.qSb in 
Godef.), ad. late L. irreiuperdhi/is irrepaiable, f. 
ir- (Ie-2) 4. i-ecitperare to recover : .see -able.] 

1. That cannot be recovcied or regained. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love n. i. (Skeat) 1 . 34 Thus ineerrpar- 
able ioy is went, and aiioy endlesse is entied. 1483CAX10.N 
Gold. Leg. 404 b/2 Thou art ryght sorouful for me whome 
thou haste lo.ste wlryche nin In-ecrrperable. 1338 Leland 
livi. VII. 117 The Ruine of the Fortelet. .ys at thys day a 
Hold irrecuperable for the Fox. r 1373 Hackrt 7'7-eas. 
A/nadis 274 Teaies be lo.5t upon a thing irrecupeiable. 
1644 Prynne & W.vlker P'iennes' Trial 86 .A most certalne 
present losse. .(perchance iuecuperable for the future too). 

2 . That cannot be recovered from or cured ; in- 
curable. 

1430-40 Lydc. Bochas (ed. Wayland) 58 a, Syth that his 
dole was irrecuperable. 1:1489 Caxton Blanclwdyn 215 
The salue comnieth to late, where the sore is irrecuperable. 
1511-12 Act 3 Heu.^ i'lfl, c. 5 Prea7/ible, Irrecupeiable 
damages may ensue if lemedy therfor be not seen and had. 
1590 Serpent of Devis. ad fin.. This makes vs consider the 
irrecuperable harmes of devision. 1626 in yd Rep. Hist. 
MSS. Co//im. 34S/2 To the irrecuperable decay of my aged 
and benummed cavkaise. 

Hence + Irrecu-peraTiljr adv., incurably. 
rS 3 S in Suppress. Monast. (Camden) 106 Utterlye and irre- 
cuperablye decayed and undone. 1683 E. Hooker P7-ef. 
Pordagds Mystic Div. 21 Sin is . . in public, countenanced, 
encouraged, taught, and. .men are becom. .irrevocably and 
irrecuperabiy and impudently impious. 

tlrrecu*l*alble, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ie- 2 + Re- 
cuiiE V. -f -able.] Incapable of being remedied ; 
incurable ; irremediable. 

a 1348 Hall Chron , i Hen. IV (1809) 22 They determined 
rather to_ abide in their old Subieccion . . then for a Dis- 
pleasme inecurable to auenture themselfes on a new and 
a doubtfull parell. 1379 U. Fulwell Arte Flatterie F ij b 
(N.), Forced to sustayne a most grevous and irrecurable 
fall. 

tirreou-red, a. Ohs. rare~^. [f. Ie -2 -p re- 
cured, pa. pple. of Recuee w.] Incurable. 

1398 Rous Thnle ii. I, xxiv, Striking his soule with irre- 
cured wound. 

Irrecusable (irr']cir 7 ’zab’l), a. [a. F. irrecus- 
able (1782 in Hatz.-Darm.) or ad. late L. irreefesd- 
bilis, f. ir- (Ik- 2) .4. recusdbilis, f. reensdre to 
refuse : see Reousant and -able,] Incapable of 
being refused acceptance. 

1776 Bentham Fragfu. Govt. Pref., Wks. 1843 L 232/2 
Merit in one department of letters affords a natural, and in 
a manner irrecusable presumption of merit in another. 1783 

H. Walpole Let. to C'iess Ossory 29 Aug., I will give him 
an irrecusable proof. 1831 Sir F. Palgravf. Norm. Eng. 

I. 441 The silent but irrecusable testimonies of Regner’s 
victory. 1882 J. B. Stallo Coficepis Mod. Physics 67 The 
proposition here insisted upon is irrecusable by any con- 
sistent advocate of the mechanical theory, 

Hence Irrecirsably adv., so as to preclude re- 
fusal of acceptance. 

1862 F. Hall Hindu Philos. Syst. 71 The Acceptance of 
the Veda as having had no Conscious Author, and as being 
irrecusably authoritative. 

Irredeemable (iridfmab’l), a. isb.) [Is- 2,] 

1. Incapable of being redeemed or bought back. * 

Of Government annuities : Not terminable by repayment 

of the sum originally paid by the annuitant. 

1609 Skene Reg. Alag. Table 105 Gif ane pley is anent 
lands, quhither they be redemable, or irredemable, ane 
warrant may be called. 173a Genii. Alag, IL 709 There was 

i, 2oo,ooof. due to the Bank, 2,000,000/. to the East India 
Company, and the irredeemable Annuities, being about as 
much as both. 1742 Ld. Hakdwicke in Alod. Rep. IX. 278 
If this had been land which_ had been mortgaged, the de- 
fendant.s could not have held it irredeemable without coming 
into this court for a foreclosure. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
II. 125 If a mortgage becomes irredeemable by tnis statute, 
it will remain so in the hands of an assignee. xSao G. G. 
Carey P'nnds 17 The debt . . for which annuities have been 
granted for a limited period is called the Irredeemable debt. 
1833 J- L- Maclaren in Ale7ii. (1861) 243 Time is irredeem- 
able. 

b. Of paper currency: For which the issuing 
authority does not undertake ever to pay coin ; not 
convertible into cash. 

a 1850 Calhoun fVks. I. 362 If left the country nearly 
without any currency, except irredeemable bank notes. 
1866 H. Phillips A7ner, Paper Cnrr. II. 82 All such bills 
not presented by a certain reasonable time . . should be for- 
ever after ii redeemable. 1879 Lubbock Addr, Pol. 4- Educ. 

ii. 28 Those who regard an unlimited and irredeemable 
paper currency as a panacea for all financial evils. 

2 . fig. That admits of no release or change of 
state; absolute, fixed, hopeless. 

1839 Poe Fall House of Usher Wks. 1864 I. 29s An air of 
stern, deep, and irredeemable gloom hung over and per- 
vaded all. 1833 Tf.nnvson Aland ii, i, 23 He . . Wrought 
for his house an irredeemable woe. 

3 . Beyond redemption; irreclaimable; thoroughly 
depraved. 

«x834 Coleridge A^c/m Lear in Lit. Re/7i. (1836) II. 196 
The Steward . . the only character of utter ityedeemable 
baseness in Shakspeare. 1892 ColiMibus (O.) Disp. i Sept., 
They are irredeemable in their thriftlessness, 
f B. sb. An irredeemable annuity. Obs. 

1720 Land, Gas. No. 5877/3 That for the Redeemables 
and Irredeemables subscribed . . no Stock be allowed but 
in even 3/. 

Hence Irredeemabl'llty, Irredee mahleuess, 



IBEEDEEMABLY. 

‘the quality of being not redeemable’ (Webster, 
1828). 

Irredeemably (ir/'drmabli), adv. [f. prec. 

+ In an irredeemable manner ; to an irre- 

deemable extent ; so as to be past redemption ; 
hopelessly, absolutely, utteily. 

1790 Blmh Senn. 111 . iii. 48 But llious^h pu'^t time be 
gone, we are not to consider it inedeemably lost. 1845 Lq. 
Cami'bell C/w/(,r/ 4 irs (1857) Hb b'‘'xiii. 409 ZIe considered 
that they were irredeemably doomed to destruction. 1868 
Act 31 ij- 32 Viet. c. loi Sched. B, C. ZD. sold . . to the said 
A. B. . . heritably and iiredeemably. .all and the whole [etc.]. 
1883 stanch, lixani. 22 Nov. 5/.). 'Z'he government of hlo- 
locco is inedeem.ably bad. 

Irredee’med, a. rare, [transl. It, irredenta 
unredeemed; see Ikeedentist.] Not redeemed, 
not liberated from a foreign yoke. 

1898 Daily News 22 Sept. 4/5 Against the lenunciation of 
‘ irredeemed ' territory (to use the Italian term) must be set 
the implied guarantee of the remainder. 

Irredezitial (ir/de'njal), a. [{. as next -t--3iVL, 
after such words as potent ial.\ Given to irredentism. 

1891 Review ef Rev. Jan. 87/2 Italian Radicals .. are 
merely destructive and irredenlial. 

Irredentism (iukiemtiz’m). [See next and 
-is.vr.] The policy or programme of the Irreden- 
tists. 

1883 Standard 30 Apr. 5/5 Inedentism is less powerful 
than the need felt by all the Central European States for 
mutual peace and safety. 1883 Times 25 Apr. 5/3 An 
estrangement between Austria and Italy would lend to a 
veiy swift levival of inedentism in the Italian kingdom. 

Irredentist (ir^demlist). \^i\..\\..irredcntista^ 
f. {Italia) irredenta unredeemed, un recovered 
(Italy),] In Italian politics (since 1878), an ad- 
herent of the party which advocates the recovery 
and union to Italy of all Italian-speaking districts 
now subject to other countiies. Also attrih. as adj. 

i88z Standard 4 Aug. 5/7 Irredentist outrage and riot at 
Trieste. 1883 Times 27 Sept. 3 The editor of the Irreden- 
tist jommal Alba. xZZ'j Edin. Rev. Apr. 405 Capponi..was 
not an out-and-out liredentist clamouring for Trieste and 
Istria, the Canton Ticino, Nice, Corsica, and Malta, 
f Irredimable, a. Sc. Obs. rare - h [f. In- 2 
-1- L. redim~Sre to Redeem + -able. Cf. med, 
L. redimiUlis (Du Cange).] =Ib,EEDEEMABLE i. 
Hence f Irredimably cdv. 

1609 Skenk Reg. Maj. 64 It rests to speik of that recog- 
nition, qiihither_ ane man decaissed ve.sted and saised in 
lands, as of fie (irredimable) or as lands wadset (vnder re- 
versioni._ /bid.. Gif it be found . . that the lands perteines 
heret.ablie, and irredimablia to the defender [etc.]. 

t Irredivi’voxis, a. Obs. rare - “. [f. L. irre- 

diviD-m (Catullus) -i- -ous. See Redivivous,] 

‘ That cannot be revived or repaired ’ (Blount 
Glossogr. 1656). 

Irredressible,-able(ir?'dre'sib’l,-ab’l), a, rare. 
[In- 2. (The etymological spelling from F, redresser 
would be in -able ; that in -ibk is perh. due to false 
analogy with irrepressihlel)] Incapable of being 
redressed or put right. Hence IrredressiMlity; 
Irredre'ssibly adv. 

1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I, iii. 53 Pierced ivredres- 
sibly. 1892 Slecfator 2 Apr. 455/1 A grievance .. safely 
lamparted behind a triple wall of iriedre.ssibilitjs 

Iri’educibi'lity. [f. next : see -I'l’V.] The 
quality of being irreducible. 

1^99 Wilson in Pkil. Trans. LXXXIX, 298 The inedu- 
cibifity happening uniformly in ca.ses where it has been 
supposed least to be expected, i.e. when the roots are 
real. 1886 Atheusnm 20 Keh. 2 f 36 /i The irreducibllity of 
diffeiential equations. 1897 Alllmtt's Sysi. Med. III. 822 
Obstiuclion, strangulation, and irreducibllity. 

Irreducible (irz'di? 7 'sib’ll, a. [Ie- 2 ; cf. F. 
irredactiblel\ That cannot be reduced. 

1 . That cannot be brought to a desired form, stale, 
condition, etc. Const, f into, to. 

1633 Prynne Histriom. r, ii. 41 They are irreducible, vn- 
conuertible to any lawfull, good, or Christian purposes. 
1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. 166 Irreducible to their 
pristine metalline form. i8t8 Hallam Mid. Ages (1878) III. 
ix. II. 346 The fashions of dress and amusement.s are generally 
capricious and irreducible to rule. 1881 Maxwell Electr. tf 
Mngii. I. 355 When chemical affinity was regaided as a 
quality'' and irreducible to numerical measure- 
ment, 

b. Spec. That cannot be reduced to a simpler or 
more intelligible form ; incapable of being resolved 
into elements, or of being brought under any recog- 
nized law or piinciple. 

1835 Poe Adv. Hans PfaaUNPas. 1864 I. 8 A constituent 
of azote, so long considered irreducible. 184* Myer.s Cath. 
Th. IV. § 15, 259 The great primaiy Fact .. irreducible and 
unintelligible by any faculty of our.s. 1868 Locicyer Grnl- 
leinin’s Heavens (ed. 3) 396 Each new triumph of optical 
skill results in a resolution of some nebulae, before irredu- 
cible, 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. (1877) I. 42 To admit the. . 
ineducible nature of mental phenomena— to admit that they 
cannot anyhow be analysed into physical, 
e. Algebra. (See quots.) 

1753 .Ch.vmbers Cycl. Sttpp., Irreducible case,, .ih&t case 
of cubic equations where the root, according to Cardan's 
rule, _ appears under an impossible or imaginary form, and 
yet is real. 1778 Maseres in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 920 
The remaining case of the cubicle equation, .which, .cannot 
be resolved by the rules above mentioned, ba.s . , obtained 
amongst algebraists the name of the in'edncible case; at 
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least It is often called by the French writers of algebra le 
cas irrcdnciible. 1838-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. If. viii. § p 
325 Bombelli saw better than Cardan the natuie of what is 
called the ineducible case in cubic equations. 

2 . Path. That cannot be reduced by tieatincnt 
to a desired form or condition. 

1836-9 T ODD Cycl.Anat. II, 740/r Old luptures that li.ue 
become irreducible. 1S59 Ibtd. V. 684/1 .An ineducible 
tumour in the light groin. 

3 . Incap, able of being reduced to a smaller num- 
ber or amount ; the fewest or smallest possible, 

i860 Farrar Orig. Lang. x. 205 The three families of 
language are iireducible, i.e. incapable of being deiived 
fiom one another. 188. M/wA a:;/ XIV. 134 (Cent.) What 
is it that we must hold fast as the ii-reducible minimum of 
churclimanship ? 

4 . That cannot be reduced to submission ; invin- 
cible, insuperable. 

1858 National Rev. Oct. 500 Allowing the irreducible, 
uncontrollable natuie of the prophetic impulse. 1859 
M.tssoN B> it. Novelists 100 At last, foiled by her irre- 
ducible virtue, he is compelled to call in the clergjnuan. 
1885 Wingfield Barbara I'hilpot II. vi. 193 So 'twas 
irreducible dislike of his pel son that had caused the uproar. 
Hence Irredu ‘01131611638 ; Irredivcibly adv. 

1828 Web.ster, Irreduciblcness. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., 
Experience Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 183 The ancients, struck with this 
irreducibleness of the elements of human life to calculation, 
exalted Chance into a divinity. 1847 Crmg, Irredncibly. 
IrreductilliTity. rare. [a. F. irriducUbiliti 
(1798 in Diet. Acad.) : sec next and-iTY.] =IiiHE- 
IJUCIBILITY. 

i86g Mill Comte ^ Positivism 196 M. Comte ’.s puerile 
predilection for piime numbers almost passes belief. His 
reason is that they aie the type of irreductibilily ; each of 
them is a kind of ultimate arithmetical fact. 

Irreductible Cir/dyktlb’l), a. rare. [a. F. 
irrlductible (1752 in Hatz.-Darm.), f, ir- (lit- 2 ) 
-b ridiictible (f. redact-, ppl. stem of L. redacerc 
to Reduce -t- -ibleI.] =Iiiiieducible. 

17S3 Chambers Cycl. Snpp., Irreductible Case, in Algebra. 

Irreductioil (iridwkjan). rare. [lit- 2.] Non- 
reduction ; the fact of not being reduced. 

1888 Med. News (U._S.) LII. 442 This increase in volume 
was the only cause of iireduction [of the hernia], 
f Irre-e'difiable, «. Obs. rare— I [f. Ie- 2 .(- 
Re-edipy V. -{■ -ABLE.] Incapable of being rebuilt. 

1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. vii. 27 And the fall thereof was 
great : Great and grievous, because ii reparable, irve-edifiable. 

Irre'ferable, a. rare. [Iit-^.j Not refer- 
able ; that cannot be referred {to something). 

_ 1810 Coleridge Rem. (1836) III. 312 Pure action, that 
is, the will, is a ‘noumenon’, and irreferable to time. 
1827 Faraday Chem. /Stamp, ii. 38 Ineferable either to 
the weights or each other. 

Irreflection, -flexion (iri'fle-kjan). [Ie-S; 
perh. after F. irrijiexion (1835 in Diet. Acad.).) 
Want of reflection ; unreflecting action or conclucl. 

1861 Maine Anc. Law ix. (1876) 328 So meagre a pro- 
tection against haste and irrenection. 1801 H, Jone.s 
Browning as Teacher 46 They must reap the harvest of 
their irreflection. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 20 Dec. 2/2 He develops 
the principle that a masterly habit of ‘irreflexion ’ is really 
the literary artist's highest virtue. 

Irreflective (mfle’ktiv), a. [Ik- 2 ; cf. F. ir- 
rejlichil) Unreflecting, unthinking. 

1833 Whewell Bridgewater Treat. (1853) 230 The grati- 
fication of our irreflective impulse.s. 1853 De Quincey 
Antobiog. Sk. Wks. I. 357 The careless, irreflective mind of 
childhood. 

Hence Irreile'ctively adv. ; Irrefle'ctiveuess. 
1842 De Quincey Philos. Herodoius\/\ve,. 1858 IX. 166 The 
reason is palpable : it was the ignorance of irreflectiveness. 
1858 — Wks. (1862) VII. i86 note, Irreflectively he had 
allowed himself to anticipate., an impression. 1861 Temple 
Bar Mag. I. 34r Sometimes, when irreflectively irate, 
threatening to leave it away to strangers. 1899 Atlatitic 
Monthly hls.y 623 We lead them a moral lectuie on their 
ii reflectiveness. 

flrrefle'X, tz. Ohs. rare— [ad. late L. zVw- 
flextis (Boeth.), f. ir- (Ik-^) -b rejlexm Reflex.] 
Not turned back or aside. So Irrefle'xed a. 

axTix Kkn Hymnarhmi Poet, WLs. 1721 II. 121 Eagles 
the sun see Face to Face, To teach all human Race, With 
irreflexed Eyes, Towards Heav’n to rise. — Hymnothco 
ibid. III, 145 Praise with an in'efle.x and steddy view 
Strives only to give God his Glory due. 

Irrefle’xive, a. [Ik- 2.] Not leflexive. 

i8go in Cent. Diet. 

Irreformable (irzTy-rmab’l), a. [f. Ik- 2 + 
Reeoemable : cf. late L. irre/ormabilis (Terttill.) 
and F. irreformable (1725 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . Incapable of being reformed. 

i6og W. M. Man in Moone (1849) 13, I have heard of 
some, who through an irreformable conceit, have imagined 
their noses to be as bigge as pinnicles. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. vii. 6 Every goodnmn is bound in conscience to pass 
by them [scoffers] as incorrigible, irreformable. 1856 
Olmsted .S' Arw iFilrrfcj 251 The irreformable improvidence 
of the people. 1892 lUustr. Land. Nestis 24 Sept. 393/r 
She was unteachabfe, irreformable. 

2 . Incapable of revision or alteration. 

i8i2C. Butler BossuetVfk&.iZvj III.262 The fourth ai tide 
[in the Declaration of the General Assembly of the Galilean 
Clergy in r682] declares, that, in questions of faith, the pope 
has the principal authority, and that his decisions extend 
over the universal church . .but that, unless they have the 
consent of the church, they are not irreformable. 1897 
Coniemp. Rev. Jan. 40 The Bull is irreformable, 
tience IrreformabiTity, 


IRBErREJSTABLE. 

1883 Chnrc/i Times sr Aug. 603 All the Iiigh-flying 
tlicone.s of .Supiemacy and irieformaliility on which Ultia- 
montane writeis re.st their case. 

f IrrefoTmed, A. Oht.rare. [lu- 2.] Not re- 
formed ; unreformed. 

1589 T. L. Advt. Q. Eliz. (1651) 49 Those foolish and 
iiiefoimed leformeis. t69o Lfyuourn Curs. Math. 467 Tlie 
29th of August, according to the Old Account in the iire- 
foi med Calendar. 

Irrefragability (ire-fragabi'lfti). [f. next : 
see -ITY.] The quality of being irrefragable. 
Rarely with//. An inefragable statement, 

1609 Bp. W. Barlow Answ. Nameless Caih. 156 It not 
standing with the Popes irrefiagabilitie to j'eeld a reason. 
1768 H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 73 The conijiaiison and 
inefiagability of dates puts this matter out of all doubt. 
1838 d’AULYLE A'mfA Gt. IV. xii. (1872) II. 47 Such a burly 
ne-plus-nltra of a Squire, with Ins broad-based rectitudes 
and surly irrefragabilities. 

Irrefragable (ircfiagab’l), a. In 6 erroti. 
-ible. [ad. late L. irrefragdbil-is (Pseudo-August.), 
f. ir- (Ik- -) + refragdnio oppose, contest: see -able. 
So F. irrdfraguble (i5-i6thc. in Ilatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . That cannot be refuted or disproved ; incon- 
troveitible, incontestable, indisputable, irrefutable, 
undeniable. (Said of a statement, argument, etc., 
or of the person who advances it.) L rcfragable 
Doctor-, see Doctok r/i. 3. 

TS33 Moke Dehell. Sulcni Wks. 1031/t What is hys owne 
irrefr.agable leson y‘ he layeth against al thi’s? 1603 Hol- 
land Plutarch's Mor. 65 A truth confessed, ceileine, firme 
and irreftagable. 2605 Camdln Rem, to Ale.vander of 
Hales, the irrefragable Doctor. 1748 Har'iluy Ohserv. 
I\/an 1. iv. 423 Irrefragable Evidences of the Truth of the 
Facts. 179s Southey yomi qAA mii. 287 Doctors : teachers 
grave and with gient names, Ser.apbic, Subtile, or Iirefrag- 
able, By their admiring scholars dignified. 1846 Ruskin 
Mod. Paint. II. in. i. v. § g_. 41, I look to them [eaily 
Italian raasteis] as in all points of principle .. the mo.st 
irrefiagable authorities. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 
555 These are an irrefragable answer to the popular tlieoi ies. 

2 . That cannot or must not be broken ; inde- 
structible; inviolable; irresistible. Now 

1562 Latimer's Serin,, 2nd Sunday Advent 13 5 They sbal 
bee condemned with the irrefragible [cd. is52_irreuocable] 
and vnchangeable iudgemente of god. c 1640 New Serm, 0/ 
newest fashion (1B77) 20 The orall Pack-needle of zeale, and 
stubborn irrefragable thred of ignorance. 1711 Shafti.sb. 
Charac. (1737) II. ii. ii. i. m Intire Affection .. is iirefrag- 
able, solid, and durable. 1847 Medwin Life Shelleg II. 28 
A vain attempt to snap the chain only renders it more 
irrefiagable. 1848 Bucicley Homer’s Iliad 229 Round their 
feet he threw golden fetters, irrefragable, Indissoluble. 
i‘ 3 . Of persons: Obstinate, infle.xible, stubborn. 
1601 Dent Pathw. Heaven 532 For men are so obstinate 
and irrefiagable, that they will be brought into no_order. 
1621 Burton Atiat. Mel. Democr. to Rdr. 38 He b ine- 
fragable in his humour. Ibid. m. ii. vi. v. (1651) 575 Many 
yong men are . . as irrefragable and peevish on the other 
side, Narcissus like. 

tience Irre‘fragableness = lKEEEUAOABiLiTY. 
1682 H. MoR'EAnnot. Glanvil/s Lk.xO. 256 The plainness 
and irrefragablene.ss of this truth. 

Irrefragably (ire-fragabli), adv. [f. prec. h 
-ly 2.] In an irrefragable manner. 

1 . So as not to admit of being refuted ; incontro- 
vertibly, indisputably. 

1626 Jackson C^-eed vni. xxiv. § 2 The argument or 
demonstration is . . most irrefragably prest home to this 
purpose by our apostle. 1751 Johnson Rambler^ No. 176 
IT 6 Even when he can irrefragably refute all objections. 1850 
Carlyle Laiter-d. Pamph. iv. 25 This demand is irrefra- 
gably just, is growing urgent too. 188^ L'pool Daily Post 
27 Mar. 4/6 Words in which the Premier irrefragably lays 
down the principle by which the new Convenlion is justified. 

2 . So as not to admit of being broken ; inviolably ; 
irresistibly. Now rare. 

ig93 R. Harvey Phitad. 9, I cannot tell what historie may 
stand irrefragably by this determination, _ 1646 Sir J. 
Temple Irish licbell. 10 The malignant impiessions of 
irreligion and baibavisme . . had irrefiagably stiffned theii 
necks. 1647 Case Kingd. 15 All men must be irrefr.agabl} 
subject to their pleasure. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. 11 . xiv. 
152 By custom irrefragably preserved at all times. 

t Irre'fragate, Ct. Obs. rare. [f. Ik- 2 -f- l. 
refragdtus, pa. pple- of refragdrl ; see Ibhefbag- 
ABLE.] Uncontested, undisputed. 

a 1592 H. Smith Wks. (1867) II. 97 The palpable proofs 
they had by the cluster of grapes and other things which 
they brought from thence weie irrefiagate witness. 

Irrefrangible (iri'frm-nd.^ib’l), a. [f. Ik- - + 
Refkangible (an irreg. formation for refrtngilne, 
after refraction).) 

1 . That cannot or must not be broken or violated ; 
inviolable, 

c 1719 Lett. fr. Mist's frnl. (1722) I. 183 Nothing . . .sig- 
nalizes our Integrity so much as a strict and irrefrangible 
Adhesion to our Friend. 1853 Miss Mulocic Agatha s 
Hush, XX. II. 2go An irrefiangible law of country etiquetly 
j — of a bride’s going to church for the first time, ceremoni- 
ously, in bridal dress. - x • 

2 . Optics. Not lefrangible ; incapable of being 
refracted. 

Mod. The Rdntgen rays are irrefrangible. 

Hence Irrefrarngibly adv., so as not to be 
broken ; fixedly, inviolably. 

1883 H. Conway Family Affair iii, They knew. 
dragons were welded to their vases more irrefrangibly than 
Prometheus to his rock. 

t Irrefrenable, -freynable, a. Obs. rare. 
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[a. obs, F. irrefrinable (i5-i6th c. in Godef.), f. 
ir- ■‘r j-efr^ttey, ad. L. refrhidre to curb : see 

next. (In spelling accommodated to refreyne, Re- 
ERAIN •v.)] That cannot be ‘ refrained’ or held in 
check. 

1546 J. Heywood Pyov. (1867) 45 To know how they 
bothe were irrefreynable, Marke how they fell out, and 
how they fell in. 

t Irrefre*nary, a. Obs. rare, [irreg. f. Ir- 2 + 

L. refrendre to bridle, curb (f. re- back + frendre 
to bridle) + -aey.] = prec. 

1658 WiLLSFORD Secrets Nat. 196 Angry Clouds, as if 
bestri'd by Furies hurried along by iriefienary Tempests ! 

+ Irrefri-ngible, a. Obs. [f. Ir- 2 + l. re- 

fringh'e to break up, check, etc., f. re- back + 
frangere to break.] That cannot or may not be ! 
broken down or demolished. 

1596 'BuLhSarv. Popery \. i. ii. 3 My just and irrefringible 
probations. 

Irrefasalble (iivUr^-zab’l), a. rare. [Tr- 2.] 
That cannot be refused. 

1880 Ruskih Fathers Have Told Us i. i. 25 The barbarian 
enemy sends embassy with inefusable offers of submission 
and peace. 

IrrefutabiTity. [f. next : see -ity.] The 

quality of being irrefutable. 

18S4 Daily Tel. 7 June, The iirefutability of their conclu- 
sions. 188s Ce7iUiry Mag, XXXI. 178 On the irrefutability 
of which he had privately prided himself. 

Irrefutable (ir/'fi^rtab’l, ire'fir^tab’l), a. [ad. 
L. irrefutdbil-is, i. ir- (Ir- 2) -p refutabilis, f. ?-e- 
fiitare to Repute. So mod.F. hi-dfutable. The 
pronunciations reftvtable, irrefu'tabk, in most 
Diets, from Bailey and Johnson, show that the 
words were referred to the Eng. reftite rather than 
L. refutdrei\ That cannot be refuted or disproved; 
incontrovertible, irrefragable. 

i6zo Bp. Hall Hoii. Mar. Clergy iii. 12 Heare that ir- 
refutable discourse of Cardinall Caietan. i6ssi_ H. More 
ApJ>. Antid, (1662) 190 Though our Argumentations for an 
Immaterial Soul in the Body of man be .solid and irrefut- 
able. i8z6 SouTHEV Vind. Eccl. Angl. so Our unrefuted 
and irrefutable apologist. i886 J. E. C. Welldon tr. Aris- 
totle's Rhet. 18 When we suppose the statement we make 
to he irrefutable. 

Irrefutably (see prec.), adv. [f. prec. -1- 
In an irrefutable manner ; so as to be incapable of 
being refuted ; incontrovertibly. 

i68i H. More E.xpos. Dan, Pref. 81 It is irrefutably proved 
by able writers, a 1807 Walker Kep to Ciassicks 13 (Jod.) 
This opinion has been irrefutably maintained by Mr. Foster. 
1883 Standard 31 Aug. s/i A statement so manifestly and 
irrefutably true. 

Irregenerate (ir^a.^e-ner/t), d!. rare. [Ir- 2 .] 
Not regenerate ; unregenerate. 

1657 W. Momc^Coena quasi Kowfi Def. v. 54 Irregeiierate 
men admitted to the Sacraments enjoy no proper priviledges 
of the godly. 1675 O. Walker, etc. Paraphr. Paul 69 
Carnal absolutely none are called but the irregenerate. 
1720 T. Boston Four/, State title-p., Entire Depravation 
Subsisting in The Irregenerate. i8gz A. B. Bruce Moral 
Order of World viii. 375 There is something of the kind even 
in irregenerate man. 

Hence f Irrege'neracy, f Irregenera'tion, un- 
regenerate state. 

1641 J. Jackson True Evatig. T. i. 76 This taint and Irre- 
generacy of our nature, a 1634 Binning Serm. xvi. Wks. (1735) 
434Thinking it sufficient to haveso much Honesty and Grace, 
as . . may put_ you over the black Line of Ir-regeneration. 
1657 F. Rous in Z. Boyd Zion’s Flowers (1855) App, 19/1 His 
free grace, .took me up lying in the blood of irregeneration. 

t Irre'gulacy. Obs. rare. [f. iBREGDLATEa.: 
see -ACY 3.] Irregularity, disorder. 

164s T. Coleman Hopes Deferred 13 He even Inforced 
himselfe to pray, and that with some irregulacy, when the 
battels were to joyne. 

Irregular (ircgi^flai), a. and si. Forms : 4-5 
irregulere, (4 -eer, inreguler), 4-7 irreguler, 
(6 irriguler, 7 irregualler), 6- irregular. [ME. 

a. OF. irreguler (i3tb c. in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. 
med.L. irreguldr-is, f. ir- (Ir- 2) 4. L. reguldris ; 
see Regular.] 

A. adj. Not regular. I. General senses. 

1 . Of things: Not in conformity with rale or 
principle; con,trary to rule; disorderly in action 
or conduct ; not in accordance with, what is usual 
or normal ; anomalous, abnormal. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 198/2 Irregulere, irregularis. 1623 
Cocker AM, Irregular, contrary to rule. 1674 Playford 
Skill Mils. III. 22 If the Bass and Treble do rise together in 
thirds then the first Note of the Treble is regular with the 
other Part, but the second of it is irregular. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. F. xix. II. 148 He. .repelled with skill and firmness 
the efforts of their irregular valour. 1800 Med. Jrnl. V. 27 
What proportion the irregular cases may bear to the regular 
is not yet known. 1850 Baynes A7talytic 12 Unnatural, 
indirect, or irregular predication [with the old logicians] 
was .. that .. In which the species was predicated of the 
genus, the subject of its attribute, and, in general, the 
extensive part of its whole. 1894 Law Thnes Rep. LXXI. 
9/2 The order is altogether irregular, and should he dis- 
charged. 

b. Not in accordance with, or not subjected to, 
moral law or principle ; unregulated ; morally dis- 
orderly. ? Obs, (or merged in general sense). 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol, Mor. 44 Subject to the commaunde 
of such irregular and confused Passions. 1617 Moryson 

VoL. V. 


Ithi. II. 63 He hoped shortly to give law to their irregular 
humours. 1746-7 Hervey Medii. (1818) 263 May every 
sordid desire wear away, and every irregular appetite be 
gradually lost.^ 1794 S. Williams Vermont 159 His appe- 
tite the more inflamed by irregular enjoyment. 1804 W. 
Tennant Ind. Recreat, (ed. 2) I. 97 With irreligious 
principles, irregular conduct is intimately connected. 

2 . Of persons ; Not conforming or obedient to 
rule, law, or moral principle ; lawless, disorderly. 

139s Purvey Re^nonstr. (1851) 92 Thei [monks] moim not 
lawfulli werre . . for thanne the! shulden been irreguler hi 
Goddislaweandraannis. 1308 Y..mnwir.Flytingw. Dunbar 
36_ Ignorant elf, aip, owll irregular. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
I. i. 40 The Irregular and wilde Glendower. 1606 Warner 
Alb. Eng. XIV. Ixxxv. (1612) 352 So much the more, though 
lesse secure, men Hue irreguler. 1649 Petit. City Ox/o7-d~in 
Def. Rights U7iiv, Oxf (1690) 5 In case the City punisheth 
any irregular freeman for misdemeanour. 1752 Young 
Brothe7-s i. i, O, that’s the jealous elder brother ; Irregular 
in manners, as in form. 

3. Not of regular or symmetrical form; unevenly 
shaped or placed ; disorderly in form or arrange- 
ment. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xiii. xix. (1886] 258 Di- 
verse sorts of glasses ;.. the round, the coinerd, .. the 
regular, the irregular, the coloured and cleare glasses. 1607 
Dckker lOtt.'s Conjur. (1842) 15 The most perfect circles 
of it drawne so irregualler awrye. 1663 Phil. T7-a7ts. 1 . 105 
If curve, whether regular or irregular. 1718 Lady M. \V. 
Montagu Lei. to C'tess Bi-istol 10 Apr., It is a. .palace of 
prodigious extent, but very irregular. i8o6 Gazetteer Scotl. 
(ed. 2) 57 A parish . . of an irregular form. 1839 Dickf,ns 
Nich. Nick. xiv. Two irregular rows of tall meagre houses. 
1843 James Forest Days i, The surface was irregular. 

4 . In reference to time or motion ; Unequal or 
uneven in continuance, occurrence, or succession ; 
occurring at variously unequal rates or intervals. 
Hence of an agent : Doing something at irregular 
intervals or times ; as an irregular attendant, etc. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. <S- Mor. 125 Every thing is presently 
brought to a most irregular, and confused motion. 1609 
Chapman Descr, Fever iii Farr A". P. fas, I (1848) 252 
Languor-chill trembling, fits irregulare. 1694 F. Bragge 
Disc. Parables ix. 311 When a child would catch a grass- 
hopper, its motions are so irregular, that he finds it very 
difficult at all to come near it. 1791 Mrs. RADCLiFFEiJiiwi. 
Forest i, Her breathing was short and irregular. 1867 
Lady Herbert Cradle X. iii. 93 The most curious thing 
about this fountain is the irregular flow of the water. 1869 
Phillips Vesuv. v. 145 At irregular intervals a different 
kind of cloud rises. 

II. Technical senses. 

5 . Eecl. (chiefly Ji. C. Ch.) Not in conformity 
with the rule of the Church or of some ecclesiastical 
order; disqualified for ordination, or for exercise 
of clerical functions. (The earliest sense in Eng., 
repr. eccl. L. irregularis^ Thomas Aquinas.) 

6' 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 242 ]iou3 he be. .a fals suerere, 
a man-_quellere & inreguler. c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. P 708 
Yet is it to hym a deedly synne, and if he be ordred, he is 
irreguleer [v.rr. -lerCe]. 1329 Rastell Paslyttie, Hist. 
Pap. (1811) 50 That who so ever were a mordeiar shuld he 
irriguler, and unable to receyve holy orders. 1633 Sir E. 
Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II. 164 The Cardinall of 
Rets, .has gotten a declaiation from the Pope, to make all 
those Priests irregular who have bene lately ordained here 
in his diocese without his consent. 1883 Catholic Diet. 
(ed. 3) 883 Lunatics, etc. aie irregular, so are persons with- 
out sufficient knowledge. 

6 . Gram. Of a word or part of speech : Inflected 
not according to the normal or usual method. Also 
said of an inflexion so formed. 

1611 CoTGR. Fr, Diet. Brief Direct. 5 The Anomala or 
irregular Verbes of the first Coniugation. Ibid., Martin 
Caucius . . doth further obserue, that the word doint is an 
irregular third person from the Verbe Doimer, 1669 Milton 
Accede7ice co7/t7/te7iced Grafii. Wks. (1847) 463 Verbs of the 
third conjugation irregular In some Tenses of the Active 
Voice. 1762 Lowth Diirod. E7ig. Gra7n. (1838) 77 The 
Irregular Verbs in English are all Monosyllables, unless 
compounded. 1874 Grece tr, Mdtz7ier's E7ig. Grar/i. I. 
226 A few irregular plural forms are remnants of the strong 
declension of the Anglosaxon. 1^9 Morfill Gra7n. Boher/t. 
Lang, ig The following comparatives are altogether irregular. 

7 . Bot, zxA Zool. a. Varying from the form usual 
in the genus or other group; abnormal, b. Not 
having a definite, symmetrical, or uniform shape 
or arrangement; spec, of a flower, Having the 
members of the same cycle (esp. the petals) unlike 
in form or size. 

*794 Martyn Roitsseau's Sot. iii. 34 One general division 
of flowers is into regular and irregular. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
Ento7)tol. IV. 322 Antennae . . Figure and Size . . Irregular. 
1828 Stark Ele7n. Nat. Hist. II. 87 Shell irregular, always 
iuequivalve. 1837 Hentrey Elei/z. Bat. 11. § 435 Order 
I XXXIX. Polygalaceae . . Herbs or shrubs with irregular 
hypogynous flowers. 

8 . Mil, Of troops : Not belonging to the regular 
or established army organization ; not in regular 
service ; not forming an organized military body. 

1836 J. W. Kaye Life Sir f. Malcoli7i I. xiii. 362 The 
great work of reducing the irregular troops was to be 
accomplished. 1839 Sir G. Wf.therall in Daily News 
(1869) 12 June, In a country like England.. there is no sort 
of irregular troops so formidable as mounted riflemen. 1867 
Freeman Nortn, Cong, I. v. 340 The Danes . . put the 
irregular English levies to flight. 1896 T. F. Tout Edw. I, 
iv. 74 His early defeats by the light-armed and nimble 
Welsh footmen taught him the value of a dexterous and 
daring irregular infantry. 

9 . Comb., as irregular-shafed. 

1762 R, Guy Pract. Obs. Caticersipj The Tumour was 


. . a perfect, irregular-shaped Schirrus. 1877 Raymond 
Statist. Mines tjr Mining 424 The separation of irregular- 
shaped grains. 

B. sb. 

1 . Gram. A word having irregular inflexion ; 
an irregular noun, verb, etc. (see A. 6). rare. 

1611 CoTGR. F7-. Diet. Brief Direct. 3 Words ending in I, 
change I into ux ;. .except these irregulars. .cciV, yeux [etc.]. 
Ibid. 5 The irregulars of the second Coniugation. 

2 . One not belonging to the regular body ; an 
agent of any kind who does something irregularly ; 
one not of the ‘ regular’ clergy ; an irregular prac- 
titioner, attendant, etc. 

1619 W. Sclater Exp. 2 'Phess. (1630) 343 The bate 
opinion of some Ministers, to whom our irregulais haue 
inclosed sincerity. i6zo Bp. Hall Ho7t. Ma7-. Clergy xi. 314 
The secular Prebendaries ofWaltham, were first turned out, 
to give way to their Irregulars. 1809 Med. frftl, XXI. 99 
The multitude of practitioners scattered over this country, 
are comprehended in two classes; — regulars eecLA h-regulars. 
1893 Chicago A dva7ice 13 Apr., Toask them [regular hearers] 
to abide at home that the irregulars may find sittings. 

b. Mil. A soldier not of the regular army ; 
almost always in//. = irregular troops (see A. 8). 

1747 Ge7itl, Mag. 3x5 Before six their irregulars . . were 
skirmishing with our advanced Hussars and Lycaniaus. 
1756 Washington Lett. Writ. 1889 I. 374 With this small 
company of irregulars . . we set out. 1867 Baker Nile 
Tribut. xi. (1872)189 Large bodies of Egyptian irregulais 
threatened Mek Nimniur's country. 

Irre'gularist. nonce-wd. [f. prec. -1- -ist.] One 
who adheres to an irregular course or proceeding. 
1846 Worcester cites Baxter. 

Irregularity (iregizdce’riti). [a. F. hn-egu- 
lariti (14th c. in FIatz.-Darm.), ad. med.L. irre- 
gula 7 -itds (Aquinas Stmtna Theol. 1-2 .20.5 .4), 
f. irifgulari-s : see -ity.] The quality or state 
of being irregular ; something that is irregular. 
(First used in the ecclesiastical sense i c.) 

1 . Want of conformity to rule ; deviation from 
or violation of a rule, law, or principle ; disorder- 
liness in action ; deviation from what is usual or 
normal ; abnormality, anomalousness. 

1398 Florio, Ir7‘egola7-ita, inegularitie. 1616 Bullokar, 
/? a_ going out of right rule, etc. 1631 Hobbes 

Leviath. il xxix. 172 To what Disease .. I may exactly 
compare this irregularity of a Common-wealth. 1634 Writ- 
lock Zooto 77 iia q67_ Suen is the irregularity of Custome, it 
doth not extoll things because worthy, but thinks them 
worthy, because they are extolled. 1734 tr. Rollm's A7/C. 
Hist. (1827') I. Pref. 8 A holiness that will not allow of the 
least irregularity. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 ' D. xxii. (i86g) I. 
622 He acknowledges the irregularity of his own election. 
1829 Bentham fiestice (J- Codif. Petit., Petit. f7[stice 91 
With the word irregularity sentiments of disapprobation 
have, from the earliest time of life, stood associated. 1870 
Miss Bridgman E. Ly7i7ie I. vii. 98 Selwyn was regular only 
in irregiilarity._ 1882 Med. Tet/ip, fr7tl. No. 32. 168 Great 
irregularity ofliving, during which he drank constantly large 
quantities of whisky. 

b. (with ait and //.) An instance of this; a 
breach of rule or principle ; an irregular, lawless, 
or disorderly act. 

i483Cnf//. Atigl, 198/2 An iriegularite, ir7'egularitas. 1613 
Purchas PilgruTiage (1614) 28 A deformitie, irregularitie, 
and unlawfulnesse in our naturall condition. 1688 Luttrell 
Brief Rel. (1857) I, 487 Some of them committed some 
irregularities at Gravesend. 1733 Johnson Pref. Diet, r 6, 
1 found it necessary to distinguish those irregularities that 
are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, from 
others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers 
has produced. 1804 W. Tennant I?id. Rec7-eai. (ed. 2) I. 
ISO In a rude age .. crimes and irregularities are more 
frequent. 1840 Macaulay Ess., Rattke (1865! II. 137/2 An 
easy well-bred man of the world, who knew how to make 
allowance for the little irregularities of people of fashion. 
a i86z Buckle Civiliz. (1869) III. v. 444 To generalize such 
irregularities, or in other words to show that they are not 
irregularities at all. 

c. Eccl. (chiefly R. C. Chi) Infraction of the 
rules as to entrance into or exercise of holy orders ; 
an impediment or disqualification by which a 
person is debarred from ordination, discharge of 
clerical ftinctions, or ecclesiastical advancement, 
(The earliest sense in Eng.) 

a 1300 Cursor M, 27233 Enentes clergis seculars, .if he in 
hall order be, In scrift Jie pieist agh spere of irregularlte. 
C1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 87 Ofte tymes ben priisti.s 
irreguler, for Jio multitude of soulis )jat liei sleen ^us ; and 
J>is irregularlte is moore for to drede ^an irregularlte chatgid 
of Jie worlde. 1302 Ord. Cryste7i men (W. de W. 1506) iv. 
vl. 181 Of symony, of irregularyte, of sacrylege, of the euyll 
dyspendynge of the patrymony of Ihesu cryst. 1390 Swin- 
burne Testa/>ie7its 36 Apostasie of irregularity is, when he 
that hath entred into the ministery and taken holy orders, 
forsaketh his spirituall profession. 1608 Willet Hexapla 
Exod. 773 The Romanists obseruation . . of irregularitie . . 
that allow none to be admitted to orders which haue bin 
shedders of blood. 1638 Phillips, l7-7-egidariiy, .. also an 
incapacity of taking holy orders, as being maimed, or very 
deformed, base-born, or guilty of any hainous crime, a Term 
in Canon-law. 1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 885 D-regularity 
is defined as a ‘canonical impediment, which prevents a 
person from entering the ranks of the clergy, from rising to 
a higher order, or from exercising the order which he has 
received ' (Gury). . .The division of irregularities which still 
prevails among canonists and theologians, viz. into such as 
proceed from defect (ex defectu), and from crime (ex_ delicto) 

. . is a convenient one, but it is not strictly scientific. In 
reality irregularity is always ‘ ex defectu’. 

2 . Want of legularity, symmetry, evenness, or 

127 
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iiniformity, in shape, arrangement, succession, etc. ; 
inequality of form, position, rate, etc. occurring 
without any order ; spec, in Bot. (see Ikeegular 
A. yb). 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ef. vii. xiii. 365 Sometimes it 
observed not that certaine course. And this irregularity .. to- 
gether with its unruly and tumultuous motion might afford a 
beginning unto the common opinion. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 

3 The irregularity of the Type or Ingraving. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nai, Hist, (1776)1.273 Thewave.s roll against land with grem 
weight and irregularity. 1853 Ruskin Stones Ven. II. vi, 
The tendency to the adoption of Gothic types being always 
first shown by greater irregularity and richer variation in 
the forms of the architecture it is about to supersede. 1853 
Sir H. Douglas 3 'lilii. Bridges {eCi. 3) 141 The irregularity 
of the ground on the left bank would have occasioned many 
delays, ring Cassell's Techn. vii. 34/2 Theirregularity 

in the thickness of some seams. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. vi. 

§ 4. 219 Irregularity is one of the commonest modifications 
of the flower ; it is never conspicuous except in blossoms 
visited by insects and generally fertilized by their aid. 

b. (with an and pi.) An instance of this ; esp. a 
part not uniform or symmetrical with the rest, as 
an nnevenness of surface, etc. 

1663 Hooke Microgr. 91 The bigger they were magnify 'd, 
the more irregularities appear'd in them. _ 1703 Mqxqn 
Mech. Exerc. 21 File down all the Irregularities the Cold- 
Chissel made on the Edges of your Work. i86r Geo. Eliot 
Silas M. t, Marner, p.-nising to adjust an irregularity in hi.s 
thread, 1879 Cassell’s Teclin. Educ. IV. 95/1 The physical 
irregularities of the terrain. 

Irregularly (ircgi^/laali), adv. [f. Ireegulab 
-(• -LY 2 ,] In an irregular manner. 

1 . In a way not according to rule ; with deviation 
from or violation of rule ; lawlessly; anomalously, 
abnormally. 

1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., Irregularniente, irregularly, 
without rule. 1673 Essex Papers (Camden) 1 . 300 There 
were 8 Aldermen & y“ Recorder most violently & 
irregularly thrust out of their places. 1764 Goldsm. Trav. 
326 With daring aims irregularly great. 1883 Latu Rep. 
2g Chanc. Dlv. 827 tie considered., that the order had been 
irregularly made. 

2 . Without regularity, symmetry, or uniformity ; 
without order of arrangement, formation, motion, 
succession, etc. ; unevenly ; in disorder. 

iSgS Daniel C w. IRars i. Ixxxiv, Like to a riuer that., 
hreakes his owne bed, Destroies his bounds and oiier-runs by 
force The neighbour fields irregularly spread. 1663 Hooke 
Microgr. 36 The contraction is performed very unequally 
and irregularly. 1769 Robertson Chas. P, xi. (1796) III. 
262 The soldiers in garrison being paid irregularly. 1776 
Pennant Zrni/. III. 296 (Jod.) Marked with large, distinct, 
irregularly shaped spots of black. 1776-96 W ithering Brit. 
Plants (ed. 3) IV, 232 Irregularly serrated at the edges. 
1878 Jevons Prim. Pol. Econ, ii. 19 In some countries 
ram comes very irregularly and_ uncertainly. i88i Jowett 
Thucyd. 1.167 The islands.. lying irregularly and not one 
behind the other, 

+ Irre'gularness. Obs. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

= IeEE 6 IJLAEI 1 ’Y. 

1609D0ULAND Ornith. Microl, 27 Now this irregularnesse 
of Songs . . comes sometime by licence, sometime by the 
negligence of the Cantors. 1673 Janewav on E. 

(1847) 73 We cannot discern our own crookedness and 
irregularness. 

f Irre’gularship. Obs. rare'~\ [f. as prec. 
-h-SHIP.] ^Irbegelaeity, 

1375 T. Rogers Sec. Coming Christ 31/1 If they haue 
alreadye contracted Matrimonie, without any respect of 
irregularship they must be seperated. 

t Irre'gulate, cl, {sb.) Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
irregtildt-us, It. irregolato unregulated ; see Ir- 
Unregulated ; irregular, disorderly. 

1579 Fenton Guicciard. vn. (1399) 280 So irregulate is a 
commonaltie or multitude once drawne into mutinie. 1600 
W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) 129, I imagine thou art an 
irregulate Priest. 1630 Eaul Monmouth tr. Senauli's Man 
become Guilty 160 Though this irregulate love be both his 
fault and his punishment. 

t B. sh. An irregular person ; see lEREGnLAE 
a. 5. Ohs. 

1600 W. Wat.son Deeacordon (1602) 113 [The] enabling of 
such irregulates and defectiues to aduancement in the 
Church and common wealth. 

t Irre’gulate, V. Ohs. [f. prec., or f. Ie -2 + 
Regulate 57., after trans. To render 

irregular ; to disorder. 

1600 W. Watson Deeacordon (1602) 81 All these things . . 
irregulate the partie that hath them, and makes him in- 
capable of priesthood. 1628 Microcosm., Scepticke 

(Arb.) 67 It do’s only distract and irregulate him and the 
world by him. 1646 SirT. Browne Psetid.Ep. vii. xvLi. 377 
Its fluctuations are but motions subservient, which winds, 
stormes, shoares, shelves, and every interjacency irregulates, 
Iltre'gulated, a. rare. [f. Ib- 2 -p regidated, 
pa. pple. of Regulate v.] Unregulated, 

1660 N. Ingelo Bentivolio <5- Urania (1682) II. r? By 
reason of an irregulated heat, they venture upon such rash 
Actions.^ 1831 Lvtton Godolph. xxxiv, There was nothing 
unfeminineor sullen in Lucilla’s irregulated moods. 

Irregula'tion. rare. [f.lE- 2-1 - Regulation.] 
Want of regulation ; irregular action or condition. 

<11897 H. Drummond Ideal Life 79 It is . . a disorderly 
succession of religious impulses, an irregulation of conduct, 
now on this principle, now on that. 

t Irre'gnlous, a. Obs. rare'-'^. [f. Is- 2 -f 
L. regula rule -f -ous.] Characterized by absence 
or disregard of rule ; unruly, disorderly, lawless. 

1611 Shaks. Cyml. iv. ii. 313 Thou Conspir'd with that 
Irregulous diuell Cloten, Hath heere cut off my Lord. 


t Irreivterable, a. Obs. rare~\ [f. Ie-2 + 
L. reiterS-re to Reiteeate + -ble.] That cannot 
be reiterated or repeated. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Heb. vii. ay note. His death., the only 
oblation that is by the Apostle declared to bee irreiterable 
in it selfe. 

t Irreje’ctable, a. Obs. rare-^. [Ik- 2.] 
That cannot be rejected. 

1648 Bovle Seraph. Lme xvil. (1700) 103 The former 
[Calvinists] affirming grace to be irresistibly piesented ; the 
latter [Arminians], though they deny it to be inejeclable 
yet [etc.]. 

t Irrela'psable, Obs. rare. [Ie- 2.] Not 
liable to relapse. 

i66a H. More Myst. Godl. x. v. 503 When he has got to 
that iirel.apsable condition of those whose Souls aie.. 
perfected in Faith and Holiness. 

Irrelate (irflJ‘‘t), a. rmre. [f. Ie- 2 -4 Relate 
ppl. a., L. relat-us, pa. pple. of refei-re to bring 
back, to refer.] Not related, unrelated. 

1843 De Quincev Suspiria Wks. 1890 XIII. 347 The 
fleeting accidents of a man’s life, and its external shows, 
may indeed he irrelate and incongiuoiis. 184s — IVords- 
wortk's Poetry Wks. 1857 ^59 A connection between 

objects hitherto regarded as irrelate and independent. 1862 
F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 2^8 The faculty of 
concealment .. is a power such that, by' it, ignorance .. as it 
were, covers Spirit, unlimited and irrelate to the world. 

Irrela'ted, «. rare. [Iu-2.] ==prec. 

1886 Mind Jan. 3 The only reals for him [Hume] were 
certain irrelated sensations, 

Xrrelation. (irzlF‘'j3u). [Ik- 2 .] Absence of 
relation, want of connexion. 

1848 De Quincev Goldsmith Wks. i8go IV. 310 The in- 
stinct of contempt, .towards literatiue was supported by the 
irrelation of literature to the state. 1833 — Antobiog. 
Sk. Wks. 1857 I. 187 The utter inelation, in both cases, of 
the audience to the scene . . threw upon each a ridicule not 
to be effaced. _ 1873 H. Spencer Study Social, .xv. (ed. 6j 
363 The irrelation betweai such causes and such effects. 

Irrelative (iredativ), a. isbl) [f. Ie-2 4- Rela- 
tive. Cf. F. irrelatif (Littre).] Not relative ; 
without relations to each other, or to something 
else; unrelated, unconnected; hence, in Mefap/t.j 
having no relations, absolute. 

1640 Br. Reynolds Passions xl. 526 Continuance is alto- 
gether Extriasicall and Irrelative in respect of White. _ 1666 
Boyle Orig. Formes ^ Qual. 11667) 28 It seems evident, 
that they [colours, odour.s, etc.] have an absolute Being iire- 
lative to Us. 1849-32 Owen in Todd’s Cycl. Anat. IV. 881/2 
This endless succession and decadence of the Teeth . . illus- 
trate the law of Vegetative or Irrelative Repetition. 1862 
F. Hall Refut. Hindu Philos. Syst. 230 The cognition 
which is given out as a constituent of Brahma, is irrelative 
to objects. 1862 H. Spencer First Princ. i. iv. § 26 (1875) 
89 The Relative is itself conceivable as such, only by 
opposition to the luelative or Absolute. 

b. tiaving no relation to or bearing on the 
matter in hand ; irrelevant. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, cxxxi, LylHes Spin 
not ! a strange Doctrine Irrelative ; but lately vrg'd 'Gainst 
Hatrie’s Title. 1783 Paley Mot. Philos, (ed. ai) I. 201 
Questions may be asked which are irrelative to the cause. 
1849 Thackeray Pendennis xxi, The widow’s answer was 
made up of a gieat number of incoherent ejaculations, 
embraces, and other irrelative matter. 

c. Mus. (See quot.) 

i8ii Busby Did. Mus. (ed. 3), Irrelative, a term applied 
to any two chords which do not contain some sound common 
to both. 

B. sh, Meiaph. Something that has no relation. 

<*1836 Sir W. Hamilton (Ogilvie), This same mental 
necessity is involved in the general inability we find of con- 
struing positively to thought any irrelative. 

Irrelatively (ire-lativli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-ly 2.] In an irrelative manner ; without relation 
to some other thing or things. Const, lo, of. 

1648 Boyle^ Seraph. Lozw iv. (1700) 24 Consider'd ab- 
stractedly in itself and irrelatively to the rest. 1778 Char. 
in Ann. Reg. 157 note. Whenever the word sex is used 
absolutely and irrelatively, it is always to be understood of 
t\ifi female. 1823 De Quincey Language Wks. IX. 93 Styde 
has an absolute value irrelatively to the subject. 1864 
PusEY Lect. Daniel viii, 483 If asked irrelatively of any 
context, ‘ what is the meaning of the words? ' 

Irrelativeness (ire-lativnes). [f. as prec. -k 
-NEss.] The quality of being irrelative ; want of 
relativity, 

a 1663 J. Goodwin Filled w. the Spirit (1867) 29 A flat or 
dead irrelativeness, in point of merit, in him to whom grace 
is shewn or to be shewn, in reference unto him that is sup- 
posed to shew grace. 1871 Aihetioeum e, Mar. 277 In this 
spirit too we are not concerned about vagueness or irrelative- 
ness ; we accept the volumes as a naturalist’.s miscellany. 

i' Irrele'nting, a. Obs. i-are. [Ik- 2.] Not 
relenting, unrelenting. 

i6i6 W. Forde Serin. 40 O death, how irrelenting is thy 
heart ! 1636 Fitz-gefpray^o/j' Transport. Wks. (1881) 194 
Behold the irrelenting slaier comes. 

t iTrele’ntlessly, adv. Obs. Used erroneously 
for Relentlessly. 

1624 Bp, Mountagu Ivtmed. Addr. 14 Hee that can diuert 
or preuent a mischiefe, will not . . Irrelentlesly see the deso- 
lation of those, who are indeed, .the receiued ones of God. 

Irrelevance (irclzVans). [f. Ierelevant : see 
-ANOE.] The fact or quality of being irrelevant, 
want of pertinence ; with an and pi, an irrelevant 
remark, circumstance, etc, 

_ 1847 L. Hunt M en. Women, ^ B. III. x ii. 337 All her wit 
is healthy ; all its images entire and applicable throughout 


— not palsy-stiicken with irrelevance. 1872 Minto Eng. 
Prose Lit. i. i. 64 A second irrelevance foisted in upon the 
hack of the first. 1873 ‘ F. Trafford ’ (Mis. Riddell) Earl's 
Pi-ont. II. 123, ‘I am going away’, began Grace with ap- 
parent irrelevance. 

Irrelevancy (ire-bvansi). [f. as prec. : see 
-ANCY.] =prec. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, yudic. Es'id. (1827) IV. 376 In 
the following modes of collection . . the plague of irrelevancy’ 
is in a manner unknown. 1833 Lamb Elia, Pop. Fallacies ix, 
The utter and ine.xtricable irrelevancy of the .second [member 
of the question]. 1876 Mozi-nv Univ. Serm. i. (1877) 7 To use 
the weapons of one of these societies against a sin or enoi in 
the other society, is a total iirelevancy and misapplication. 

Irrelevant (ire-l/Vant), a. [f. Ib -2 -t- Rele- 
vant : cf. OF. irrelevant legally inadmissible, not 
helping to an issue. (A fiequent blunder is irreva- 
lentf\ Not relevant or pertinent to the case; not 
to the purpose ; that does not apjily : said orig. of 
evidence or arguments. 

Fallacy of the irrelevant conclusion — 1 gnoraiio elenchi : 
.see Igndration 3. 

1786 Burke Iff. Hastings Wks. XI. 433 All or most of which 
[depositions] were of an inegular and irrelevant nature, and 
not fit 01 decent to be taken by a British magistrate. 1789 
Belsham Ess. II. xl, 505 They are manifestly irrevalent, and 
totally' foreign to the. . argument. 1799 Mrs. J. West 'Pale 
of Times 1 . 152 The above observation . is. .In elevant to the 
case before us. 1823 Lamb Elia Ser. ii./’<7<7r 7 ? A Poor- 
Relation. .i.s the most irrelevant thing in nature. _ 1838 Thirl- 
WALL Greece xxxii. IV. 239 He enters into a hi.story of his 
early life, which . . is wholly irrelevant to the proper question. 
1877 E. R. CoNDF.R Bas. Faith ii. 79 No accumulation of 
facts can establish an irrelevant conclusion. 1883 Laiu 
Rep. ii Queen’s Bench Div. 593 The word.s complained of 
..were irrelevant to the proceedings before the police couit. 
Hence IrreTevantly adv., in an irrelevant 
manner, not to the purpose. 

1818 in Todd. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. All Fools' Day, It 
will come in most irrelevantly and impertinently seasonable 
to the time of day. 1894 Chicago Advance 18 Jan., ‘ I .sup- 
pose Mr. Morrison has returned she remarked, rather 
irrelevantly, as it seemed to Maud. 

Irrelievable (ir/U-vab’l), a. [Ik- 2 .] Not 
relievable, that cannot be relieved, 

1670 H. Stubbe Plus Ultra 67 Violent impressions.. upon 
the membranes of the ^Stomach, which may introduce an 
inelievable distemper in,, that part. 1797 F. Hargrave 
Juridical Argts. 1 . 16 Gross as we must confess the case to 
be, it is irrelievable. 1849 Kingsley MHc., N, Devon II, 
266, I never think, on principle, of things so painful, .andy’et 
so irrelievable. 

Xrreligion (iTi'li-d,: 53 n). [a, F. irrMgion ( 16 - 
17 th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), or immed. ad. L. irre- 
ligidn-em (Apuleius), f. ir- (Ie-2) 4. religion-em 
Religion,] 

1. Want of religion; hostility to or disregard 
of religions principles ; irreligious conduct. 

1398 Florid, Irreligione, irreligion. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage (1614) SI By Noahs Curse it may appeare, that 
Cham was the first Author, after the Floud, of irreligion. 
1659 Genii. Calling (1696) 138 To a Christian ’ti.s certain 
the irreligion of fighting a Duel would be the most infamous 
thing. 1732 Berkeley u. §24 Nothing leads to 

vice so surely as irreligion. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 
1 83 If laws are based upon religion, the greatest offence 
against them must be irreligion. 
t 2. A false or perverted religion. Obs. 

1392 Warner Alb. Eng. vin. xUii. (i6ia) 208 Henrie the 
Eight did happely Romes Irreligion cease. 1634 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. 78 Passing by his irreligion and Mahu- 
metisme. 1633 E. Terry Voy. E. India 343 Each [.sect of 
Hindoos] differing from others very much in opinion about 
their irreligion. 

Irrelrgiouism. [f. prec. a -ism.] A system 
of irreligion ; irreligious theory. 

1843 Blackvj. Mag. LIV. 411 The immoral schools of 
radicalism, irreligionism, and Anti-corn- Law Cobdenism. 

Irreli'gioilist. [f. as prec. -k -IST.] One 
who supports or practises irreligion; a professed 
opponent of religion. 

<11779 Warburton in Kilvert Select. (1841) 367 The irre- 
ligionist, with the malice to embarrass, and the religionist, 
with the vanity of doing what no one wa.s able to do before, 
has been always forward in -writing upon this subject. 1877 
Recoil. S. Buck iii. 118 Those only who were confirmed 
irreligionists. 18B0 Sat, Rev. 26 June 820/1 Any class of 
religionists, or irreligionists — if the_ term ma^ be allowed — 
who had specially outraged the national sentiment and thus 
incurred popular odium. 

Irreli’gionize, v. nonce-wd. [f. as prec. + -ize,] 
trans. To turn to irreligion, make irreligious. _ 

1834 S. Wilberforce LeU in Life II. 261 Romanizing a 
few, irreligionizing a multitude. 

+ Iri^eligiO'Sity. Ohs. [ad. lateL. irrehgtdsi- 
tas (Tert.), n. of quality f. irrehgidsus Ieee- 
LiGious. Cf. OF. irreligieuseti (Godef.), F. wvV- 
ligiositi, It. in'eligiosithl\ The quality of being 
irreligious ; irreligiousness ; irreligious conduct. 

i38*Wycuf 1 Bsdras i. 32 The whiche [God] vnto wrathe 
is stirid vp on his folc, for ther irreligiosite [Vulg, propur 
irreligiositatem), ■s.gi& Etcles Admonit. 14 A thmge. .that 
aboue all other kindes of irreligiosity most deserveme and 
sonest procurethe Gods vengeance. i6ia T. James y<?JK2<J 
Donunf. 31 There is not a lesuit in all England, but 
a smacke of impietie, irreligiositie and Machiavilhan 
Atheisme. . _ 

Irreligious (ir^li’dgas), a. [ad. L. trrehgtostts. 
i. ir- (Ie- 2 ) -f religiosus Religious. Cf, F. irri- 
ligieux (i 5 -i 6 tli c. in Godef. Conifl.)!] 
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IRRENITIBLE. 


1 . Not religious ; hostile to or without regard for 
religion ; ungodly ; godless, a. Of persons, their 
actions, etc. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 11. 112 In all ages that ir- 
religious affectation of religion . . hath shewed and yet doth 
shew forth itself. 1563, Golding Caisar 158 It seldome or 
neuerchaunceth, that any man is so irreligious that he dareth 
. . hide any thyng that is so taken. 1639 D. Pell I‘in;pr. 
Sea go Their vain, idle, irreligious, soul-damning, deboyst, 
and ungodly lives. 1671 Milton Samson 860 An irre- 
ligious Dishonourer of Dagon. 1713 Berkeley Guardian 
No. 70 f II Irreligious men, whose short prospects are filled 
with earth, and sense, and mortal life. 1836 H. Rogers 
J. Howe vii. (1863) 188 The irreligious monarch ..slept 
during the greater part of the sermon. 1863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola Proem, Learned personages-, maintained that 
Aristotle . . was a thoroughly irreligious philosopher. 1868 
Browning (J- .fl/t. .X. 453 This is the man proves iire- 
ligiousest Of all mankind. 

b. transf. Of things ; Showing a want of religion ; 
at variance with religious principles. 

<11704 T. Brown Pleas. Epistle Wks. 1730 1. 109 Our posies 
for lings are either immodest or irreligious. 1856 Olmsted 
Slave States 319 None of the iireligious falsities in stucco 
and paint that so geneially disenchant all expression of 
worship in our city meeting-houses. 

i" 2 . Believing in, practising, or pertaining to a 
false religion. Ohs. 

1575-85 Abp. Sandys JTo'w. (Parker Soc.) 378 That irre- 
ligious crew . . which fight for antichrist, for heresy, for 
popery. 1588 SnAics. Tit. A. v. iii. 121 The issue of an Ir- 
religious Moore. 1613 W, Browne Shefh. Pipe iv, Cypresse 
may fade . . A herse ’mongst in elisions rites be ranged. 1634 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. 193 Their Religion is austere (but 
irreligious), .some adore a Cow, others a Snake, other-some 
the Sunne. 

Irreligiously (irili-dgasli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an irreligious manner ; in a way 
contrary to religion ; f accordance with a false 
religion {pbsT). 

. 1577 tr. Sulliuger's Decades (1592) 117 Outward honour 
irreligiously e.xhibited to the true and verie God. c 1630 
Risdon Surv. Devon g 45 (1810) 51 There is a small market, 
in former times irreligiously kept on the sabbath day. 
1769 Blackstone Comm. (1830) IV. iv. 52 If they keep any 
Inmate, thus irreligiously disposed, in their houses, they for- 
feit loA per month. 

Irreligiousness (irzli-d^asnes). [f. as prec. 
-NESS.] The quality of being irreligious ; un- 
godliness ; adherence to a false religion (obs.). 

1577 Northbi^ooke Dicing (1843) 92 Will God suffer them 
nonpunished that, .handle. .God’s diuine mysteries with 
such vnreuerentnesse and irreligiousnesse? 1643 Lightfoot 
Glean. Ex, (1648) 14 Changing his Idolatry, and irrellgious- 
nesse for the worship of the true God. 169a Locke 3rd Let. 
Toleration 391 (Seager) The ignorance or irreligiousiies.s to 
be found amongst conformists— I lay not the blame of upon 
conformity, 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 26 He illustrates the 
irreligiousness of men. 

t Irre-lishable, a. Obs. rare-'^. [Ir-^.] Not 
relishahle, unpalatable. 

i6o8 Dav Law Tyickes ii. (1881) 33 Moie irrelishable 
Then ore-dride Stock-fish. 

Irrelu'Ctant, tz. Not reluctant; 

willing, 

1657-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. {1850) 1. 2 An irreluctaiU and 
free assent to such truths as are the continual objects of our 
senses. i8sz Tail's Mag. XIX. 664 The torrent-fountains 
. .Whose irreluctant streams supply A quick relief to lowlier 
woe. 

+ IrremaTkable, a. Ohs. rare ‘“h Also 7 inr-. 
[Ir- 2. Cf. F. irremarquable (Cotgr.).] Not 
remarkable ; having no mark by which it may be 
distinguished ; unremarkable. 

1635 Capt. F oxNort/t West 189, 1 was in Latitude 61 d. 37 m. 
and stood in close to this inremarkeable shore, and so all the 
land within this straight, may be called, for it is all shoring, 
or descending from the highest mountaine to the Sea. [In 
F. Smith Voy. Disc. (1748) I. 68, this Irremarkahle Shore.] 
Irremeable (ire-mfiab’l,' irz'mz'iab’l), a. [ad. 
L. irremedbil-is, f. ir- (In- + remedre to go back, 
return, f. re- back -t- medre to go, pass : see -able. 
In OP. irremeable (Godef.). Cf. permeablel\ Ad- 
mitting of no return ; from, by, or through which 
there is no return. Now only poet. 

1569 J, S.ANFORD tr. Agrippa's Van. Artes 145 The 
countrie of the dead is irremeable. i6ix Coryat Crudities 
464, 1 was for the time in a kinde of irremeable labyrinth. 
1697 Dryden Mneidyi. 575 The chief without delay Pass’d 
on, and took th' irremeable way, 1715-20 Pope Iliad xix. 
312 My three brave brothers, in one mournful day, All trod 
the dark irremeable way. 1767 Johnson Lett, to Mrs. 
Tlirale 3 Oct., I perhaps shall not be easily persuaded . . to 
venture myself on the irremeable road. 1768 Hawkesworth 
tr. TeUmaque vn. (1784) 73 The irremeable waters of Styx 
, . preclude for ever the return of hope. 1864 Swtnburne 
Atalanta 600 We shot after and sped Clear through the 
irremeable Symplegades. 

Hence Irre-meably adv,, without possibility of 
return, 

1805 T. Harral Scenes of Life II. 94 The time of remedy, 
as well as of prevention, was now irremeably past. 

Irremediable (Iriinz’diab’l), a. [ad. L. irrevie- 
didhil-is, f. ir- (Ib- 2 ) + remedidhilis Remediable : 
cf. F. irremidiable (1474 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Not 
remediable ; that does not admit of remedy, cure, 
or correction ; incurable ; irreparable. 

*547 J- Harrison Exhort. Scottes B ivh, Vexed with 
intestine warres . . to the irremediable mine and desolacion 
therof. 1603 Holland PlutarcKs Mor. 99 Pure wine . . 


if a man doe mingle it with the juice of the said hemlocke, 
doth mightily enforce the poison thereof, and make it irre- 
mediable. 1660 Jer. Taylou Duct. Dubit. i. v, A person of 
a desperate fortune, irremediable and irrecoverable. 1712 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to W. Montagu g Dec., I know 
and foresee all the irremediable mischiefs, 1735 Johnson 
tr. Lobo's Voy. Abyssinia Pref., The reader will here find 
no regions cursed with irremediable barrenness or blest 
with spontaneous fecundity. 1801 A. Ranker // zjA France 

I. II. i. 182 In inemediable diseases, says Caesar, . . men are 
sacrificed as victims by the Gauls. 1865 PusEV Truth Eng. 
Ch. 62 The conquest of Constantinople . . made the schism 
of the Greeks irremediable. 

Hence Isreme'diahleness, the quality of being 
irremediable. 

<11614 Donne Bi.a6ai«iTO? (1644) **7 Such faults as are 
greatest, either in their owne nature, 01 in an irremediable- 
nesse when they are done. 1798 Maltiius Popul. iii. ii. 
(1B06) II, 105 The irremediableness of marriage, as it is at 
piesent constituted, undoubtedly deters many from entering 
into this state. 

Irremediably (irimrdiabli), adv. [f. prec. 
-t- -LY 2 . j In an irremediable manner or degree ; 
so as not to admit of remedy, cure, or correction. 

1624 Donne Devotions, etc. 565 A relapse proceeds with a 
more violent dispatch, and moie irremediably, because it 
finds the country weakned. 1753 Young Centaur i. Wks. 
1757 IV. 114 Thus they .. are deplorably gay, till they are 
irremediably undone. 1841 Emerson Conservative Wks. 
tBohn) II. 272 Is it so irremediably bad ? 

f Irre'medileas, a. Obs. Used erroneously for 
Remediless. 

1600 W. Watson Decacordon (1602) 230 The most dan- 
ger ous, infectious, and . . irremedilesse poyson. c 1630 Straf- 
ford in Browning Life (1891) 70 It is irreniediless, and 
therefore must be yielden unto. 1665 Evelyn Mem, (1857) 
III. 150 Upon these irremediless assaults. 1675 Brooks Gold. 
Key Wks. 1867 V. 108 This despair is.. an effect occasioned 
by the sinner’s view of his irremediless, woeful condition. 

tirreme’dious, a. Obs. rare-°. [f. In- 2 -f 
'L. remedium Remedy - f- -ous.] Without remedy. 
Flence f Irreme’diously adv. 

1659 Hevlin Certamen Epist. 268 Jeroboham . . thereby 
plagued them iriemediously. .into the heavy anger and dis- 
pleasure of the Lord their God. 

Irreme'inberable, a. rare. [In- 2.] That 
cannot be remembered. 

1830 W. Taylor Germ. Poetry I. 179 The same hero is 
repeatedly, .abandoned, and returned to, with confusing 
and irrememberable alternation. 

Irremissible (ir/mi’sib’l), a. Also 6 iure-, 
7-9 erron. irremiasable. [a. F. irrdmissible (1234 
in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. L. irremissibil-is , f. ir- (Ie- 2 ) 
-h remissibilis Remissible,] Not remissible ; for 
or of which there is no remission. 

a. That cannot be forgiven ; nnpardonable. 

1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) 11. li. (1859) 54 He is entatched 

with synne irremyssyble. 1502 Ord. Crysten Men (W. de 
W. 1506) It. V. 103 These .vi. maner of synnes beforesayd be 
sayd inremyssyble. 1543 Becon JNeiu Veads^ Gift in Early 
Wks. (Parker See.) 330 Only the sip against the Holy 
Ghost.. is irremissible and never forgiven. 1x1656 Hales 
Tracts (1677) 21 Many would conclude there is a sin for 
which we may not pray; first, because it is irremissable. 
<11797 H. Walpole Mem. Geo. II (1847) III. i. 19 Those, 
who, two years ago, lay under the irremissible crime of being 
Tories. 1831-3 E. Burton Eccl. Hist. xix. (1845) 406 The 
heavier and more atrocious sins, such as apostasy, murder, 
and adultery, were considered, .to be irremissible. 

b. That cannot be remitted as an obligation or 
duty ; unalterably obligatory or binding. 

1631 R. Byfield Doctr. Sabb. 32 Sanctification . . indis- 
pensable, irremis.sable to any man. 1728 Morgan A Igiers 

II. iv. 286 The kings of Tunis shall pay to the kings of 
Spain an irremissible annual Tribute of six Horses and 
twelve Falcons. 1838 New Monthly Mag. LIV. iS? The 
Mufti reminded the young prince of this irremissible cere- 
mony, which the Dey himself never presumed to violate. 
1892 Contemp, Rev. Aug. 204 Their irremissible duties to 
their own countrymen. 

Hence Irreniissibi’lity, Irremi'ssibleness, 

tlie quality or condition of being irremissible; 
unpardonableness. 

1612-15 Bp. Hall ConiempL, N. T. iii. iii, That dreadful 
sentence of the irremissiblenesse of that sinne unto death. 
1710 Brit, Apollo II. Quarterly No. 2. 8/z The Irremissible- 
ness of Sins after Baptism. 1847 1 ^. Lindsay Chr. Art 1 . 30 
The frequent practice of postponing baptism to manhood, 
from belief in the plenary remission of sins at baptism, 
and the quasi irremissibility of sin after it. 1895 H. C. G. 
Moule Ve,iq Creator ai Some further light is thrown on 
this irremissibility by the fact that the Gospel is seen in 
Scripture as the final message of divine mercy. 

Irremi’ssibly, aiA'. [f. prec.-h-LY^,] In an 
irremissible way ; without possibility of remission 
or pardon. 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) ii. 302 a/i So 
many myserable soules; whiche ben..soo yrremyssyhly 
loste and dampned. 1650 Howell Girajf's Rev. Naples 
g8 Whoever was found upon the streets should die irre- 
missibly without mercy. 1738 Warburton Div, Legal. I. 
448 Punishment irremissibly pursued the Transgressor. 1824 
Southey Bk. of Ch. (1841) 508 Eight heresies were made 
punishable with death upon the first offence, unless the 
offender abjured his errors, and irremissibly if he relapsed. 
1892 Blackw. Mag. CLJ. 432/2 That hour was known to 
have irremissahly sounded. 

+ Irremi-ssion, Obs. rars-K [IR-^.] The 
fact of not being remitted ; non-remission. 

<1x631 Donne Seme. xxxv. 347 ‘It shall not he forgiven’; 
It is not, it cannot he forgiven ; It is an irremission, it is not 
an irremissiblenesse. 


Irremi'SSive, a. rare. [Ib--.] Characterized 
by being without remission ; unremitting. 

1817 Coleridge Blog. Lit. 149 This power, first put in 
action by the will and understanding, and retained under 
their irremissive, though gentle and unnoticed, control. 

+ Irremi"t:table, a. Obs. ran. [Ib- ‘-i.] Not 
capable of being remitted ; = Ieremissible. 

_ 1587 Holinshed Chron. 1. Hist. Scot. 463/2 The first doth 
intreat of the .sinne against the Holie-ghost, which they call 
irremittable or vnto death. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, w. 
399 Against which irremittable sin, Seneca. . thus counsels us. 

Irremovable (irziuzz-vab’l), a. (sb.) Also 6 
-mooueable, 6-9 -moveable, [Ir- -.] 

1 . Not removable ; incapable of being removed 
or displaced; not subject to removal. 

1598 J, Dickenson Greene in Cone. (1S78) 149 Left on her 
biuised limmes for lasting monument the iiremooueahle 
characters of his baiharous crueltie. 1598 Yong Diana 125, 
I onely wish I may haue harbour and entertainment there, 
where my irremooueable and infinite loue is so firmely 
placed. _ 1665 Hooke Microgr. 25 Finding in it several 
difficulties almost irremovable. 1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. 
(1834) I. 359 Let us consider from whence they [perplexitie.s] 
generally arise, and perhaps we shall find them not ii re- 
moveable. 1851 Sir F. Palgrave Norm. 4 Eng. I. 172 
Faith failing through irremovable ignorance. 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der, 1. 303 An ominous irremovable guest. 

b. Incapable of being displaced from office or 
position ; permanent. 

1648 Milton Tenure KingsVTks. (1847) 243/1 The right of 
birth or succession can be no piivilege in nature, to let 
a tyiant sit irremovable over a nation freeborn. 1753 Ld. 
CoBHAM in H. Walpole Mem. Geo. 7/ (1847) I. v. 13s The 
Parliament could not be dissolved, but by an iiremovable 
Council. 1832 tr. Sismondi’s Hal. Rep. v. 119 A body of 
judges, numerous, independent, and irremovable. 1872 
E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 253 As long as he performed 
the obligations required of him, the Eraphyteuta was ine- 
moveable. 

+ 2 . Incapable of being moved ; immovable, in- 
flexible. lit. and Jig. Obs. 

*597 A. M. tr. Guillcmeau's Fr, Chirurg, lo/i With the 
tonge tiede, and with irremoveable eyes. 1603 Knolles 
Hist. Turks (1621) 323 These are the irremovable stores 
and surest sement. 1611 Siiaks. Wint. T, iv. iv. 518 Hee’s 
irremoueable, Resolu’d for flight. 1822 Laimb EliaQ&r. i. 
Chimney-Sweepers, Theie he stood, as he stands in the 
picture, irremovable. 

B. sb. One who cannot be removed ; one whose 
position is permanent. 

1848 Lewis Lett, (1870) 183 A Bill making vagrants and 
irremovables a union charge, 1895 Chicago Advance 
1 Aug. 151/1 The English Lords have been called the 
incapable irremovables. 

Hence IrremovabPlity, Itrenio’vableness, the 
quality of being irremovable. 

i6io_I)onne Pseudo-martyr X. 2j6 These Canons.. cannot 
preuaile so much vpon our consciences, as to imprint and 
worke such a[n] .. iixemoueahlenesse from them. 1828 
Webster, Irremovability, 1858 Tillies 29 Noy, 4/1 He 
defended. .the principle of judicial irremovability. 1893 
Dk. Argyll Unseen Found. Society ix. 267 Irremovability 
from the soil of some particular area. 

Irremo’vably, adv. [f, prec. -i- -ly 2.] In an 
irremovable manner ; immovably ; without capa- 
bility of, or liability to, removal. 

1660 Evelyn Wi?7ysyr._.5rKJjff/iMisc. Writ. (1825) 202 But 
above all, so firmly and irremoveably fixed to the profession 
of the true Protestant religion. 1851 Fraser’s Mag. XLIII. 
391 The dead jaws being irremoveably locked to the body of 
the conquerors. 1858 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. vii. vi. (1872) II. 
303 This Serene Lady stands like a fateful monument irre- 
movably in the way. 

Irrerao'val. rare'~°. [Ie- 2.] ‘ Absence of re- 
moval.’ 

1847 m Craig. 1856 In Webster. 

+ IrreniO”Ved, a. Obs. rart. [Ib- 2.] Not 
removed, unmoved. 

1622 Peacham Compl. Gent. x. (1634) 87 Some aged Oake 
, .stands firme, and irremoved cleaves Vnto the Rocke. 

Irremu’nera'ble, a. rare. [Ie-2.] That 
cannot be remunerated, rewarded, or repaid. 

1623 CocKERAivi, IrremuneraPle, not toherewarded. 1721 
in Bailey. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 372 Dr. 
Thompson, to whose indefatigable zeal the profession is 
under an irremunerable obligation. 

t Irremu’nerated, a. Obs. rare, [Ib- 2.] 
Not remunerated; unremunerated. 

<1x648 Ld. Herbert Hen. VIII (1683) 358 Lest the Court 
of Rome should think themselves irremunerated for their 
pain. i6sx Raleigh's Ghost 323 No evil shall remain un- 
revenged, nor good irremunerated and unrewarded. 

Irre'ndera'ble, a. rare. [Ib. 2,] Incapable 
of being rendered or expressed in another language. 

1879 J.^ D. Long /Eneid p. v, And yet, because of Us rare, 
though irrenderable, sweetness of versification,., the TEneid 
is an immortal poem. 

Irrenewable, a, rare. [Ib- 2.] Not renew- 
able ; that cannot be renewed. 

_ 1888 Harper’s Mag. Nov. 963/2 The hope of renewing an 
irrenewable experience, 

•[Irreiiitible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ib- 2 + renitible, 
f. L. remit to struggle against, resist : see -ble.] 
Not to be struggled against or withstood. 

Apparently the word intended here, though in both in* 
stances printed irreniiable. 

1605 Chapman All Fools v. K, To conclude for there force 
it is irrenitible [printed irreultable], for were they not irre- 
nitible, then might eyther propernesse of person secure a 
man, or wised ome preuent am [=them]. 
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IRRENOWNED. 

f Irrenowned, «. Ohs. tare. [ 1 b - ^.3 Not 
renowned ; withoirt renown or fame ; unrenowiied. 

iSgo Spensek F. Q. h. i. 23 To slug in slouth and sensuall 
delights. And end their daies with irrenowmed shame. 
Irreiiunciable (irilrt?-nsiab’l), a. rare-'^. 
[In- 2 .] That cannot be renounced. 

1890 Sat. Rev, 2 Aug. 128/ 1 The noble, the inspiring, 
the irrenunciable mission of commerce amongst Afiicaii 
tribes. 

Xrrepair (ir/'peon), rate, [Ib- 2 .] Unrejraired 
state ; = Diseepaib. 

i8zs CoBBETT Rw. Ridts (1S86) I. 201 The whole is 
falling into a state of irrepair. 1830 Ibid. (1885) II. 302 The 
cathedral is in a .state of disgraceful irrepair and disfigure- 
ment. 1884 Fortii: Rev. Mar. 350 Leasehold tenure, .led to 
the supply of poor, mean, and rotten habitations, and it 
had almost of necessity permitted them to fall into irrepair 
in the latter years of the lease. 

Irrepai'rable, a. Now tare. [In- 2.] That 
cannot be repaired. 

I . Too far decayed to be repaired; past repair. 

1722 Loud. Gas. No. 611S/3 The Houses .. are irrepair- 

able. 

i' 2 . Of loss, damage, etc. =nexl. Obs. 

1594 R. Ashley tr. le Roy's htierch. Far. Thitiy^s 126 b, 
Whose losse would be almost irrepairable. 1614 Raleigh 
Hist. World in. (1634) 129 To the utter dishonour of Sparta, 
and the irrepairable losse of all her former greatness. 1679 
Penn Addr. Prot. ii. 188 That Deceit is irrepairable. 1755 
Halt No. 27. 7 To the irrepairable loss of these poor orphans. 

Irreparable (ire-parab’l), a. Also 5 irreper-, 

7 inreparabla. [a. F. irriparable (1 2th c. in liatz.- 
Darm. ; inrep- I5tli c. in Littre), ad. L. irrepard- 
bil-is, i,ir- (lE- 2) +reparal>ilis Repabable.] Not 
reparable; that cannot be lectified, remedied, or 
made good. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2082 Dethe by thy dethe 
hathe harme irfeperable Unto us done. 1530 Palsgk. 316/2 
Irrepaiable, nat able to be recovered, irreparable. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. v. i. 140 Irreparable is the losse, and patience 
Saies, it is past her cure. 1631 Celestina xv, 164 0 incurable 
destruction ! O inrreparable losse 1 1647 Clarendon Hist. 
Reb. II. § Bg Before he could arrive with the Army, that 
infamous, irreparable Rout at Newbuni was fallm out. 
1769 Robertson Ckccs._ F, x. III. 247 The breach, instead 
of being closed, was widened and made irreparable. 1811 
Ld. Byron in Four C. Eng. Lett. 4851 I pass through town 
to repair my irreparable affairs. 1888 A. K. Green Behind 
Closed Doors iv, It is an irreparable injury which I shall 
never forgive. 

b. Incapable of being repaired; =Ibbepaib- 
ABEE I. ? Obs. 

_ 1772 Hist. Rochester gg [The building] being judged 
irreparable. 

Hence Irreiparabi'lity, Irre'parableness, the 
quality of being irreparable. 

1727 Bailey voI. II, Irreparahleness. _ 1768 Sterne Sent, 
yaurn. (1778) II. 143 iFragment) The simple irrepatability 
of the fragment. 1839 Lady_ Lytton Cheveley (ed. 2) II. 
ii. 50 She felt the premeditation of the insult, the hopeless- 
ness, the irreparableness of the injury. 1831 Gallenga 
Italy pt 1848 i. 10 Italy had been made aware of the 
enormity and irreparableness of her loss. 

Irre’parably, atA'. [f. prec.-t--LY2.] in an 
irreparable manner, so as to be beyond reparation 
or remedy. 

*S 4 S JuxB Exp, Dan. vii. (R.), Most cruelly to persecute 
Crystes chirche and to destroye vtterly and irreparably the 
levves policye for euer. a 1631 Donne in Select, (1840) log 
We are weighed down, swallowed up, irreparably. 1769 
Robertson Chas, F, ix. (1796) HI. 156 An event happened 
which widened the breach irreparably, _ 1859 Miss Mitforq 
in L'Estrange Li/e III. vii. 100 The beginning of this letter is 
iireparahly defaced. 1884 Church Bacon'wi, 123 His sudden 
and unexpected fall, so astonishing and so irreparably 
complete. 

Irrepa'SSable, a. rare. [Ib- ^ ; cf. F. irri- 
passabk (Cotgr.),] That cannot be passed again. 

1584 Hudson Du Bartas' Jtidiih vi. aso He had past 
already.. Of Styx so blaclr the flood irrepassable. i860 
Borrow Sleeping Bardot It is called the irrepassable wall, 
for when once you have come through you may abandon all 
hope of returning. 

Irrepealaole (iripi'labT), a. [lB-2.3 in- 
capable of being repealed or annulled; irrevocable. 

1633 Prynne Histriomastix i. vi. Chorus 368 b, Let us 
henceforth passe an irrepealable sentence of condemnation 
against all popular Stage-playes. 1642 Sir E. Dering Sp, 
oil Retig. vii. Div, Let. .this inhibitoi'y Statute. .stand. . 
irrepealable. ijioM anagers' Pro * Con 1 8 The irrepealable 
Act of Union. 1876 Const. Colorado in Bryce Amer. 
Com/nvj. (t888) II. App, 628 An ordinance . . shall be irre- 
ealable until the indebtedness therein provided for shall 
ave been fully paid. 

Hence Irrepealahl'lity, IrvepeaTableness, the 
quality of being irrepealable ; IrrepeaTaWy adv., 
in an irrepealable manner. 

1653 Gauden Hierasp, 120 All degrees of excommunication, 
and censures are irrepealably transacted^ by them. 1683 
R. L'Estrange Ohservator Defended 3 Written and enacted 
irrepealably in her Magna Charta. i8a8 Webster, Irre- 
pealability, . . Irre/ealableness. 1829 H. Murray N, A ntcr. 

II. ni. iji. 365 Some, .political terms, as Gubernatorial Irre- 
pealability. 

t Irrepe'nta'ble, a. Ohs. rare. [Ie- 2.] That 
cannot be repented of. 

*633 Prynne Histriomastix 380 'V?'ho then would ingage 
his soule Upon such irrecoverable irrepentable \mispr. irre- 
penitable] sins as these ? 

Irrepe'ntauce. ran, [Ib- 2] Absence of 
repentance; non-repentance. 
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1607 Schol. Disc. agsi. AntUhr. ii. ix. 114 With manifest 
bhewe of vnbeliefe, or irrepentance. _ 1648 Bp. Hall Cent, 
Sel. Th, § 47 There are some dispositions blameworthy in 
men, which are yet, in a light sense, holily ascribed unto 
God j as unchangeableness and irrepentance. 1900 Month 
June 583 The young man both in his fall and his irrepentance 
sins necessarily because Adam sinned. 

Ixrepe'ntant, a. rare. [Ir- 2 .] Not re- 
pentant ; impenitent. 

1383 Stubbes Afiat. Abus. ii. (1882) gg He might _. . haue 
died irrepentant or vtterly desperate to his euerlasting de- 
struction. a 1623 Boys Wks. (1630) 274 A sinner irrepentant 
i.s like the sow wallowing in dirt and mire. Ibid.^ Every 
man inepeiitant without faith and feeling of his sinnes is 
dead. 

Hence Irrepe’ntantly adv.., without repentance, 
impenitently. 

rt 1631 Donne Serm. Iv. 559 They shall .. sin _ as their 
neighbours sin and fall as tliey fall, irrepentantly . .irrecover- 
ably. 1634 Scudery's Cnria Pol. 133 Having offended, 
(and that irrepentantly) the just authority of all divine and 
humane rights. 

IrreplaceaTile (ir/pl^‘-sabT), «. [Ie- 2.] Not 
replaceable; that cannot be replaced, a. Not 
liable to be restored or paid back, irredeemable, 
b. Of which the loss cannot be supplied, or tlie 
place filled by an equivalent. 

1807 W. Taylor in Aim. Rtv. V. 193 Almost the whole 
mass of revenue is . . funded, and hieplaceable. 1842 Mrs. 
Carlyi.e Lett. I. 150 The desire to replace to me the irre- 
placeable. 1884 Nonconf. 4- Indep. ii Dec. 1181/3 An in- 
valuable and irreplaceable colleague. 1883 Times 13 June 
9 A place where these invaluable and iireplaceable treasures 
will be safe. 

t Irreple'gfiable, tz. Obs. [ad. med.L. 
irteplegidbil-is, f. ir- (III- 2 ) + replegiabilis , f. rc- 
plegid-re to Repledge.] =Ibeeplevi8able. 

[1283 Aict 13 Edw.I, c. 2 Et si iterate ille qui replegiaverit 
fecerit defaltam vel alia occasione adjudicetur ieturnum 
districcionis jam bis leplegiate, remaneat districcio ilia im- 
perpetuum irreplegiabilis.] 

1538 Act Comm. Council 28 Sept, in Stow Sura. (1754) I. 
I. xi, 48/1 It shall be lawful for the said Constable . . to dis- 
train for the same Offence, and to retain the same Irreplegi- 
able. 1613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 35_A man may milke 
a Cow that bee hath by returne irreplegiable. And that is 
for the necessity. 1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Irreplegiable, that 
may not, or ought not by Law to be replevied, or set at 
large upon Sureties. 

Irrepleviable (irlplewiabT), a. Law. [ad. 
med.L, irreplevidbil-is, f, ir~ (Ib- 2 ) + replevidbil-is 
Repleviable.] =next. 

1343 transl. Act 13 Edw. I, c. 2 If he that repleuied make 
defaut agayne, or for an other cause retourne of the dystres 
beyng now twyse repleuied be awarded, the distres shal 
remaine irrepleuiable. 1670 Blount Daw Did., Irreplevi- 
able, or Irreplevisable, that may not, or ought not by Law 
to be replevied, or set at large u^on Sureties. 1883 Whar- 
ton's Law Lex. (ed. 7), Irr^leviable, or Irreplevisable. 

Irreplevisable (iri'ple-vizab’l), a. Law, [f. 
Ie-2 + Replevisable.] Not replevisable ; that 
cannot be replevied or delivered on sureties. 

1621 Sir R. Boyle in Lisrnore Papers (1886) II. 10 To 
distreyn vppon any his own Lands, and to hold yt irreple- 
vizable till I was paid. 1622 Callis Siat. Sewers (1647) 148 
Although, .a return irreplevisable was awarded to the Lord 
or Avowant, yet he cannot sell this Distresse, nor work 
them, a 1676 HaleA/zVA Placit, Cor. 11. xv. (1736) II. izg 
Those that were irreplevisable at common law. i8si New 
Monthly Mc^. 1 . 182 'Anne averia carucce capla in vetiio 
namio sint irrepkgibilia', that is to say, ‘whether beasts 
of the plough taken in withernam are irreplevisable '. 

t Irrepli'able, a. obs, rare-'-, [f. Ie-2 + 
Repey V. + -ABIE.] Admitting of no reply. 

1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondis Eromena 6 Having heard 
his Lords irrepliable reasons, without any more adoe went. 

IrrepoTtable, a. rare. [Ib-2] Not report- 
able ; that cannot be reported. 

1890 Harper's Mag. Jan. 321/1 The consequences flowing 
from this situation.. are simply irreportable. 

t IrrepO'SCible, a. Obs. rare'-°. [ad. L. irre- 
poscibil-is that cannot be demanded back (Apul.), 
f. ir- (Ie-2} 4. reposc^e to demand back : see -ible.] 
t( 5 s 6 Blount Glossogr., Irreposcible, that cannot be re- 
quired again. 

t Irreprehe'ndable, a. Obs. rare'-^. [f. 
Ir- 2 + Rbpbehendablb.] = Ireepbehensible. 

1397 A. M. tr. Gtiillemeati s Fr.Chirurg. i b/2 Hippocrates 
havinge published his knowledge, shalbe irreprehendable, 
and of all men admired. Ibid. 51 b/i Certayne times of the 
yeare, which are irreprehendable. 

Irreprehensible (irepr/he-nsib’l), a. Now 
rare. [ad. late L. irreprehensibil-is , f. ir~ (Is- 2) 
-k reprehens-, ppl. stem of reprehendh'e to Repre- 
hend ; see -ible, and cf. F. irrdprihensible (14th c. 
in Hatz.-Dann.).] Not reprehensible or blame- 
worthy ; not liable to blame or reproof ; irreproach- 
able. 

_ 1382 Wyclip I Tim. iii. 2 It bihoueth a bysebop for to be 
irreprehensyble \.gloss or withoute reproue], and the hose- 
bonde of 00 wyf.^ 1361 T. ’iAoscsesa Calvin's Inst. iii. 305 
Hys iugement which is in dede iust and irreprehensible but 
also incomprehensible.^ 1590 Swinburne Testaments 7 The 
definition remaineth irreprehensible. 1636 Earl Monm. 
Advt.Jr. Parnass, 266 A man as excellent for Learning, 
as for his plain-dealing, and sincerity of an irreprehensible 
life. ijozY Kasman False Friend i. i. 23 , 1 profess., a most 
perfect knowledge of men and manners. Yours, gracious 
sir, . , are not irreprehensible. 1848 R. Turnbull Pulpit 
Orators France 87 You ought to have been strict and irre- 
prehensible in your compliance with the dictates of reason. 


IRREPRODUCIBLE. 

Hence Irreprehe’nsitoleness, Irreprehea- 
sibly adv. 

i6ri Cotgr., Irrcprehensiblemcni, irrepiehensibly, blame- 
lesiy, vnreprouably. 1636 Hobbes 6 Lessons iii. Wks. 1845 
Vll. 241 He defined the same proportion irreprehensibly. 
1727 Bailey vol. II, Irreprekcnsibleness. 

Irrepresenta'ble (irepr/ze-ntab’l), a. [Ib-2.] 
Not representable ; incapable of repieseiitation. 

1673 H. More App. Aniid. Idol. 4 To set up such a Sym- 
bolical presence.. to lepresent God, who is irrepresentable, 
as being infinite in Majesty and Greatness, a 1699 Stil- 
lingfleet fj.), God’s irrepiesentable nature doth hold 
against making images of God. 1817 Colluidge Biog. 
Lit. I. xii. 278 They take . . the words irrepresentable 
and impossible in one and the same meaning. 1827 De 
Quincey in Blaclnu. Mag. XXI. 17 Progressive actions, as 
such, are irrepresentable by painting. 1836 Flrrier Inst. 
Metaph. xiH. vi. 315 No model whatever of matter sc 
being presentable to us in knowledge, the material universe 
per se must for ever remain absolutely irrepresentable by us 
in thought. 

Flence Irreprese'ntableness. 

1673 H. More App. Aniid. Idol. 28 Whether the doing 
Divine worship towards the Image of Christ violates the 
irrepresentableiiess of the Godhead or no. 

Irrepressible (iHpre-sib’l), a. {sb.) [f. Ib- 2 -f 
Repeess + -IBLE. Cf. F. irrdpressible (adm. Acad. 
1878).] Not repressible ; that cannot be repressed, 
restrained, or put down ; irrestrainable. (Of per- 
sons, often more or less humorous.) 

1818 in Todd. 1828 Carlyle Misc., Burns (1S72) II, 5 Im- 
pelled by the expansive movement of his own irrepressible 
soul. 1830 Hekschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 347 That irrepressible 
thirst after knowledge, which in minds of the highe.st order, 
supplies the ab.sence both of external stimulus and oppor- 
tunity. 1848 C. Bronte y. Eyre vii. (1S73) 57 Irrepres- 
sible yawns attested her_ weariness. 1878 Bosw. Smith 
Carthage 4 Wherever a ship could penetrate, .there we find 
these ubiquitous, these iirepressible Phoenicians. _ 1879 
Daily Tel. 17 June, The speeches were delivered amid the 
tumultuous and often unseemly uproar of the irrepiessible 
undeigraduates. 1894 H. Gardener Uno_ff. Patriot 278 
Shiloh had passed into history, and Grant was famous ! . . 
One more milestone^ in the devious road was past. One 
more reef was taken in the irrepressible conflict. 

B. sb. An irrepressible person. 

Pall Mall G. 15 July 3/2 Love is always the poet’s 
test. Note the oiiginal way in which these irrepressibles 
essay it. 1893^ mer. Missionary (N.Y.) Sept. 304 The . . 
boy being one of those irrepressibles who find it difficult to 
sit still. 

Hence IrrepressilsiTity, Irrepre’ssibleness, 
the quality of being irrepressible. 

1867 Pall Mall G. i Mar. $ His irrepressibility lises to 
something like heroism. 1875 Mrs. Macquoid My Story 
II. XX, 308 Any irrepressibleness or impulsiveness, .had been 
smiled at as ignorance and rawness. 

Irrepressibly (ir/pre’sibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2.] In an irrepressible manner or degree. 

1836 in Webster. 1862 S, Lucas Secularia 209 The 
Americans . . thrived irrepressibly through ‘ a salutary 
neglect’. 1876 Bancroft Hist, 11 , S. II. xxiv. ij 8 The 
sentiment of cheerful humanity was irrepressibly strong in 
his bosom. 

Zrrepre'ssive, a. rare. [f. Ib- 2 -p Rebbes- 
siVE : see -ivE.] = Ieeepeessible. 

1836 Mrs. Browning Aur. Leigh in. 882 That pathetic 
vacillating roll Of the infant body. .At which most women’s 
arms unclose at once With irrepressive instinct, 
tirrepre'vable, a. Obs. rare—°. [f. Ik- 2 -f 
Repbevable.] = Iebepeovablb. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 266/1 Irrepreuable, irreprehensibilis, 
tlrreproa'ch. Obs. rare. [Ib- 2 ,J Absence 
of reproach, 

1793 W. Roberts Looker-on No. 49 P 2_The only place 
where I can have that with innocence and irreproach. 

Irreproachable (irzprJu-tJ'ab’l), [a. F. 
irriprochable (i5tb c. in Hatz.-Darm.), f. ir- (Ik- 2 ) 
4- rdprochable Repboaohable.] N ot reproachable ; 
not open to reproach or blame ; free from blame, 
faultless. 

1634 W. Tirvvhvt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I.) 300 The dis- 
grace of so irreproachable a Minister. 1664 Evelyn 
Architects ,5- Archit. in Freari's Archit. 118 An exact and 
irreproachable Piece of Architecture. 1741 tr. D'Argens' 
Chinese Lett, xxxvi. 272 This Man, whose Behaviour was 
always irreproachable. 1897 Mary Kingsley W . Africa 305, 
I found an exceedingly neat, well-educated M'pongwe 
gentleman in irreproachable English garments, and with 
irreproachable, but slightly floreate, English language. 
Hence XrreproachabiTity [F. irriprochabtliU 
(1791 in Hatz.-Darm.)]; Irreproa’cliablaness, 
the quality of being irreproachable. 

1828 Webster, Irreproachableness, the quality or state of 
being not reproachable. 1833 T. Hook Parsoms Dau. 1. 1. 2 
A noble lady, .satisfied of the irreproachability of her con- 
duct. 1879 Farrar Si, Paul II. 320 The qualificatimis 
on which St. Paul insists are irreproachableness, faithful 
domestic life. 1890 H. S. Merriman Suspense II. i. 12 
Bristling with the consciousness of her own wearisome 
irreproachability, 

Irr^voacbably (irz'prffu-tjabli), adv. [f. prec. 
-t- -LY 2C] In an irreproachable manner ; in a 
manner above reproach or blame, . . 

1703 Addison Italy, Switzerland 496 From this tiiM, 
says the Monk, the bear liv’d irreproachably. 1880 H. 
James Mme, de Mauves 11. 122 He had learned to be 
irreproachably polite. x88i Miss Braddon Asph. Ill- 5 
Daphne.. behaved irreproachably all thy afternoon. 

Irreparoducible (iripmdiz^’sib’l), a. [IR""-J 

Not reproducible ; incapable of being reproduced. 
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iS 6 S Sat. Rev. 26 Dec. 824/1 The deadness of his expression 
i.s irreproducible in words. 1883 Fortn. Rev. i Aug. 277 
These phenomena [are] irreproducible. 

Irreproductive (ir/pr^d^-ktiv), a. 

Not reproductive ; not capable of reproducing. 

[ rreproducUve function [Math.), a reproductive function 
of order zero. 

Irreprovable (iriprri'vab’i), a. [In- 2.] 

I . Not reprovable or blameable; undeserving of 
reproof ; blameless, irreproachable. Now rare. 

1504 L.-rny Makgaret tr. De Imitaiione iv, v. 268 Shevve 
thy selfe irreprouable and withoute defaute. i6o'r R. John- 
son Kingd. Comunu. (1603) 95 The Turk in all his 
attempts against Hungerland hath used irreprovable judge- 
ment. 1642 Sir E. I)EHiNG Sp. 01 Relig. 89 Divines of 
irreproveable life. 1755 Young Centaur ii. Wks. 1757 fV. 
144 An indulgent Providence has abundantly provided us 
with irreproveable pleasures. 1838 \V. B. Whitmarsh 
Faui. Praters 168 That all the . . actions . . may be pure, 
holy, and irreproveable in thy sight. 

1 2 . That cannot be disproved or confuted ; irre- 
futable. Obs. 

1581 J. Dm;'. 453b, Where be those 

irreproveable Testiinonyes, and undeceivable e.xamples, 
wheieupon you crake so kistely? 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. I. iii. ii In some Christian Churches, wherein is 
presumed an irrepi oveable truth. 

Hence Irrepro'vableness. 

177s ill As II. 1846 in Worcester ; and in mod. Diets. 

Irrepro'vaDly, adv. [f. prec. -t- -ly 2.] in an 
irreprovable manner. 

1S99 Broughton's Let. v. i6 Pie hath walked iireproueably 
before God and men. 1613 G. .S\ndys Treiv. 159 To live 
chastly, irreproveably, and in word and deed to shew them- 
selves worthy of such a dignity. 

t Irre'ption. Obs. [ad. late L. irreplion-em, 
n. of action from impen to creep in or on.] 
Creeping or stealing in, stealthy entrance. 

1398 07 -d. for^ Prater in Liiurg. Serv. Q_, Eliz. (Parker 
Soc.) 680 The irreption of those undermining vermin the 
Priests and Jesuits covertly sent in. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. 
E.vemp. II. Disc. ix. 122 By continuall watchfulnesse, we 
shall lessen the inclination, and account fewer sudden irrep- 
tions. 

Irreptitious (irepti'jbs), a. [f. L. irrepi-., ppl. 
stem 01 irreph'e (see prec.) -1- -iTiOTJa.] Character- 
ized by creeping in or having crept in, esp. into 
a text. 

1673 Castell Let. in Nichols Lit. Anecd. i%th C. IV. 693 
The first [text] he illustrates, Esa. i.x. i where all condemn 
irie as irreptitious, 1680 H. Dodwell 'Pwo Lett. (1691) 7 
Where it [this design] is irreptitious and by way of surprize. 
18M Cetiiemp. Rev. IX. 283 OmitouSayus which contradicts 
hlicah, and is irreptitious from preceding atSou. 

t Irrepu’gnable, a. Obs. [f. Ir- 2 + Re- 

PUGNABLB, or a. OF, impugnable (15th c. in 
Godef.).] That cannot be fought against or re- 
sisted; irresistible. 

1378 Banister Hist, Man i. g Sited in most eminent 
perilles, and as it were in the forefront of irrepugnable 
damages. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. ix, 398 7 wte, A comparison 
of irrepugnable streames. 1683 Tryon IPay to Health 47s 
An htepugnable Tower against all Evil and Violence. 

t Irre'putable, Ohs. _ [Ir- 2,] Not re- 
putable, not of good repute ; disreputable. 

1709 T. Baker Fetnale Tailer No. 4 ri 'Tis very irre- 
putable for a young Woman to gad about to Mens Lodgings. 
1749 Bp. Law Life Christ (R.), Nor does he [Socrates] 
declare against their [the Athenians’] most predominant, and 
not irreputable vices. 

f Irre’quiate, v. Obs. rare [erron. f. late 
L. irrequies, -elis unquiet, restless + -axe 3 .] trans. 
To render unquiet, to disturb. 

1597 A. M. tr. GuiUememi's Fr. Chirurg, efih/z A hard 
situation might disturbe and irrequiate the vulnerated part. 

t Irre’quisite, a. Obs. [f. Ir- 2 4. Requisite, 
or ad. late L. irrequistius (Sidonins).] Not re- 
quisite, unnecessary. 

1599 Linche Fowit. Anc. Fief. Giij, I thought it not 
irrequisite so to discover it._ 1663 J. Webb Stoiu-Heng 
(1725) 131 It will not be irrequisite. .to say somewhat in this 
Place, .of the Rites introduced by them. 

t Irre^ui'taljle, Obs. rare-^. [Ib- 2 .] 
Not requitable ; that cannot be requited or repaid. 

1613 Sir E. Hoby Ciirry.combe_ iv. 159 He .should haue 
bene very vngrateful for so irrequitable a benefit. 

t Irrese’mblance. Obs. rare-\ [Ie- 2 .] 
Want of resemblance, non-resemblance. 

1628 Bp. Hall Old Retig. 84 Neither doth he finde fault 
with the irresemblance but with the Image. 

t Irre'Siant, n. Ohs. rare. [f. Ir- 2 + Resiant.] 
Non-resident, having no residence. 

rt 1633 G. Daniel fdp 3 ui.aj New Letters-pattents give Vs 
Libertie to wander with a Breife; Irresiant, now content. 

t Irresigna’tion. Obs. rare. [Ir- 2 .] The 
opposite of resignation ; unresignedness. 

1637 Divine Lover 215 Pride, Ambition, and Irresigna- 
tion in the point of Offices. 175a Law Spirit of Love 

II. (1816) 174 When your own impatience, wrath, pride, and 
irresignation attacks you. 

IrresilieTlt (ir?“si'lient), a. [Ib- 2 ,] Not re- 
silient ; that does not spring back or rebound. 

1833 H. Spencer Prm. Psychol. (1872) II. vi. xii. 156 Of 
bodies that resist in different modes.. we have, .the Resi- 
lient and Irresilient. 

Irresistauce (irizi-stans). [Ik- 2,] Absence 
of resistance ; non-resistance. 

1643 Phynne Sav, Power Pari. iii. 106 The Apostle hath 
uo where In this Text, nor God himselfe in any other 


Scripture, expressed such .. irresistauce . . to be due unto I 
them. 1794 Palev Evid. n. ii. (1817) 28 Patience under 
affronts and injuries, humility, irresistauce, placability. 
1894 Aihcnmtim i Sept. 284/3 The Frenchman, who., 
reduced Trocadeio to stupefaction and irresistance, suffi- 
cient for shoeing puiposes, by simply staring the horse in 
the face. 

t Irresrsted, a. Obs. rare-\ [IR-^.] Un- i 
resisted ; irresistible. [ 

1396 R. L[inche] Diella (1877) 67 0 Irresisted force of 1 
purest Loue. 

Irresistibility (irizistibi-llti). Also 7 -abi- 
lity. [f. next : see -ity, and cf. F. irrisistibiUte 
(Fenelon a 1715 in Littre).] 

1 . The quality of being irresistible or incapable 
of being withstood. 

In early use chiefly with reference to the doctrine of 
‘ inesistible grace ’, irresistiblencss being otherwise the more 
common word. 

1617 Donne Serm. cxxxii. V. 365 Resistibility and Ir- 
resistibility of Grace, .was. .a language that puie Antiquity 
spake not. 1632 Bunlowes Pheoph. vii. xcviii, For Peace, 
what passeth understandings Eye, Power, Irresistabilitie. ' 
1676 R. Dixon Tovo Testam. 342 O Irresistibility, Iriesisli- | 
bility ! thou takest away all .Sin and all Goodness, because 
thou takest away all will to either. 1718 Pope //iW xlii. igi , 
7 tote, The . . leaping of the Stone, . . the Itresistibility, and 1 
.. Augmentation of Force in its Progress. 1885 Carlvle 
Fredk. Gt.xv. xii, Feidinand. .had the charge^ of attacking ; 
and he did it with his usual impetus and irresistibility, 
b. The quality of being irresistibly fascinating. 
1763 Mrs. Brooke Lady y. Mandeville [ I ' jZ'p 1 . 70 He 
descended, like Adonis from the carr of Venus,— full of the 
idea of his own irresistibility. 1826 Miss Miti'Ord Village 
Set. II. (1863) 225, I was fairly coaxed into some articles by 
the ii resistibility of the sellers. 

"t" 2 . The quality or fact of not being lawfully 
resistible. Obs. 

1843 Prynne Sov. Poouer Pari. m. 128 There is then no 
speciall Pierogative or irresistability given to kings by this 
Text in injurious violent Courses. Ibid. 131 The Aigument 
. . for the absolute Soveraigntie and iiresistibility of Kings. 
177S J. Boucher Causes Amer. Rev. xii (1797) 347 The in- 
judicious defenders of this doctiine, who. .have argued for 
the exclusive irresistibility of kings. 

Irresistible (iifzFstib’l), a. (sb.) Also 7-8 
-able, yinresistable, [ad. late L. irresistibil-is (see 
Qiiicherat), f. ir- (Ib- 2 ) -p resist ere to Resist : see 
-IBM, and cf. F, irresistible (adm. Acad. 17C2). 
The forms nsistable, irresistable were Eng. forma- 
tions on resist vb,] 

1 . Not resistible ; that cannot be withstood ; too 
strong, weighty, or fascinating to be resisted. 

a. 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. iii. § i Fear in this kind 
doth grow from an apprehension of deitie, indued with 
irresistible power to hurt, a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 
tog Mine enemy is a real, and an irresistible . . enemy. 1692 
South 12 Serm, (1697) I. 469 Po.ssibly the grace of God 
may, in some cases, be irresistible. _ 1776 Gibbon Decl, .5- F, 
xii. I. 347 The power of opinion is irresistible, 1838 Lytton 
A lice II. i, There was so charming and irresistible a grace 
about her. 

/S. 1601 R, Johnson Kingd. 4- Commoti. (1603) 95 The 
irresistable power of the Turk. 1650 Hobbes De Corp. 
Pol. 7 Inresistable Might in the state of Nature, is Right. 
X671 Milton Satuson 126 Can this be Hee, That Heroic, 
that Renown'd, Irresistable Samson? 1753 Young 
vi. Wks. 1757 IV. 270 That call irresistable, which every 
moment should expect ; which every fool forgets, 
d 2 . Not to be resisted lawfully : cf. Irbesisti- 
BILITT 2. Obs. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Posuer Pari. in. 121 Our Oppo.sites 
must grant,, all other Magistrates whatsoever, as irresisti- 
ble, .as they say kings are. 

B. sb. An irresistible person. 

1774 Trinket 36 A sprightly widow, a fine girl, or a society 
of beaux espriis, are three irresistibles. 1796 CiunLOTTE 
Smith Marchnmit 1 . 139 One of those irresistibles who are 
always seen, .riding in Hyde-park. 

IrresistiBleneSS (irizi-stib’Ines). Also 7 
-ableness. [f. prec, + -ness.] The quality of 
being irresistible, 

1627 Donne Serm. v. 49 The spirit of eloquence, and 
the irresistiblenesse of perswasion. _i639 Fuller Holy War 
V. yli. (1647) 239 Such was the irresistibleness of the Kings 
spirit. 167s Stebry Freed, Will 222 With a necessity and 
irresistablenesse most rational. 1880 A. Raleigh iVay to 
dip (1881) 294_ Unchangeableness, unsearchableness, irre- 
sistibleness, invisibility are all negative attributes of God. 
Irresistibly (irzzi-stibli), adv. Also 7-9 -ably. 

[f. as prec. -k -ly 2.] In an irresistible manner ; so 
as to be irresistible. 

a 1641 Bp. Mountagu Acts Mon. (1642I 410 Being so 
ordered and disposed irreversibly and irresistibly. 1643 
Phynne Sov. Power Part. in. 129 That any man or Nation 
should so absolutely, irresistably inslave themselves. 1709 
Steele Toiler No. 30 r 4, I shall come Home this Winter 
irresistibly dress'd, and with quite a new Foreign Air. 
187X Tyndall Fragm, Sc. (1879) L ii. 72 We are led irre- 
sistably to enquire, ‘What is light and what is heat?’ 
1874 L. Stephen Hours in Library (1892) 1 , vi. 217 We are 
irresistibly carried away by his enthusiasm. 

tIrreSi'StleSS,<r. Obs. [An erroneous blend- 
ing of irresistible and resistless. Cf. irrelentlessly , 
ioremedikss.'] Resistless, irresistible, 

1669 CoKAiNE Poems, Of Fletcher's Plays 102 The Seas 
vast rore, and I rresistless shake Of horrid winds a Sympathie 
compose. *1773 Cunningham Sappho's Hymn to Venus 
vi, Again I’ve felt the furious stroke Of irresistless love. 
1774 Pennant Tour S coil. in. iii'e, 125 Irresistless beauty 
brings up the rear. 1796 P.^ Courtier Poems, Elegy 
Wesltn. Abb., Then comes oblivion’s irresistless stream, 


Irvesoluble (ire'zblDib’l), a. [ad. L. irre- 
solfibil-is (Apul.), f. ir- (IB-^) -k resolubilis Re- 
soluble ; cf. F. irresolnble (Littre).] Not re- 
soluble. 

1 . Incapable of being resolved into elements, or 
dissolved in water, or liquefied; indissoluble; in- 
soluble. 

1666 Boyle Oj-ig. Forntesf Qual. Wks. 1772 III. 105 In- 
during the fiie, and, which is the main, iiTesoIuble by watei. 
1674 — Groimds Corpusc, Philos. 25 The productions of 
Chymical analyses are simple bodies, and upon that account 
irresoluble. _i744 Armstrong Preserv. Health ii. 83 The 
irresoluble oil., in floods Of rancid bile o’erflows. 
fig. 12*849 Po!t F. S. Osgood Wks. 1864 III. 93 It Is in 
this irresoluble effect that Mrs. Osgood excels any poetess 
of her country. 

2 . Incapable of being loosened and dispelled or 
relieved. 

1646 Gaule Cases Cause. 107 With many moe almo.st irre- 
soluble scruples. 1649 Br. Hall Cases Come. m. ix. (1654) 
253 The second is in the irresoluble condition of our souls 
after a known sin. 1684 tr. Botei's Merc. Compit. i. 10 A 
Maid laboured of iiresoluble Obstiuctions. i86a ,-1 thenmum 
30 Aug. 263 The progress of disease Is slow, — phthisis 
scarcely making itself felt till it has stealthily got an irre- 
soluble hold on life. 

3 . Incapable of being solved or explained ; in- 
soluble. 

1868 Symonds Clough in Forin. Rev. Dec. 389 Problems 
by their very nature irresoluble iti one lifetime. 

Hence Irre’scluhleness, the quality of being 
irresoluble or undissolvable. 

x68o Boyle Scept. Chew. lii. *79 Quercetaiius himself ., 
has this Confession of the Iriesoliibleness of Diamonds. 

Irresolute (ire’zolbA), c. \z.^.'h.irresoird-iis, 
f, ir- (In- 2) + resolukis Resolute,] 
i' 1 . Not resolved or explained ; left ambiguous 
or obscure, Obs. 

*373 Murray Let. in Wodi-otu Soc. Misc. 289 Thingis ain- 
biguouss and inesolute. *603 Florid MmUaigne i. Ivi. 
(i632}_i72, I propose certaine foimelesse and irresolute 
fantasies. 

2 . Unresolved or undecided as to a course of 
action. Also jig, 

1379 Fenton Guicciard. i, (1599) 15 Some timesjnclining 
to his ambition and glory, and sometimes restrained witli 
fearesand dangers, he would often be irresolute. i 5 o 8 D. T. 
Ess. Pol. (J- Mor. 20 After many long suspensions, and ir- 
resolute determinations, . . affection . , coramanded him to 
[etc.]. 1700 Drvden Ciuyras 4- Myrrha 105 Irresolute to 
grant or to refuse. 1747 Franklin Aw. Wits. 1840 III. 8 
The rest appear irresolute what part to take. 1828 D’lssAELt 
Chas, I, II. ii, 60 At this moment Buckingham was irreso- 
lute, and scarcely knew what to decide on. 1867 Bailey 
Univ. Hymn 8 The nebulous star, Of pale, irresolute sheen. 

3 . Wanting in resolution or decision of character ; 
infirm of purpose; vacillating; characterized by 
irresolution. 

1600 E. Blount tr, Conestaggio 181 They cursed the 
Governors . . concludinjg that rashnes had raigned with S. 
irresolute arrogande with H. . . 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4" P. 417 This shews . . an irresolute Temper in the Raima. 
1833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) II. ii. ii. 251 Cicero .. 
was irresolute, timid, and inconsistent. 

Irresolutely (ire'z 61 *rdli), adv. [f, prec. + 
-ly 2 .] In an irresolute manner. 

*617 Moryson /tin. II. 214 The continu.Tll rumours wee 
heard of preparations in Spaine, made us proceede moie 
irresolutely. 1638 Earl Monmouth ir. Paruia's Wars 
Cyprus *96 The Venetians proceeded doubtfully and ir- 
resolutely in the businesse of the Peace. 1838 Dickens 
Hick. Hick, xvi, Pausing irresolutely several times before 
the door. 

Irresoluteness (ire'z 61 >«tnes). [f. as prec. 
•f -NESS.] The quality of being irresolute ; irre- 
solution. 

*686 Hornecic Crucif. fesns xvii. 47a Where men . . with 
this irresoluteness come. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. iii, iv. 
§ 36 An appearance of vacillation and irresoluteiiess which 
probably represents the real state of his mind. 1831 Gal- 
lenca Italy 377 The lukewaimnes^ irresoluteness, and bad 
faith of the princes. 

Irresolution (irezol'jrjon). [proh, a. F. 
solution (Montaigne, i6th c.), f. ir- (Ik- 'l') + resolu- 
tion'. cf. It. irresoluzione, -soluimit (Florio, 1598).] 
Want of resolution. 

1 1 . The condition of not having arrived at a 
settled opinion on some subject ; undecided opinion, 
uncertainty, doubt. With^/., An instance of this. 

*392 Unton Carr, (Roxb.l 291 The vnhappie accident of 
the Kinges late hurte dothe . . iiourishe strange conceipts 
and irresolutions. 1603 Florio Montaigne {1632) 431 Their 
irresolution, the weakeuesse of their arguments . . being ap- 
parent to all men. (*1648 Ld. Herbert FT// ( 1683) 
351 Bringing Religion thus into much irresolution and Con- 
troversie. *632 Kirkman Clerio 4 Lasza 89 The Souls of 
the.se amorous Lovers floated all this night among an 
hundred different irresolutions. 1704 Norris Ideal World 
II. Pref. t, I expressed myself with some suspense and ir- 
resolution. 1813 W. Taylor Eng. Synon. s} Doubt is the 
hesitation of ignorance ; uncertainty, of irresolution ; and 
suspense, of indecision. 

2 . The condition of being irresolute or undecided ; 
indecision as to a course of action ; indecision of 
character; vacillation. With an and plural, An 
instance of this. 

160J R. Johnson Kingd. 4- Commiu, (1603) 140 For the 
conquest of any fotren place, I beleeve they would proceede 
with like slownesse and irresolution. *633 J. Hayward tr. 
Biondis Banish'd Virg, 149, I being for my owne part in 
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such affaires a mortall enemy of in evolutions. 1701 Rovte 
Aiu&. Step-Moth. 1. i, Be fix’d, my Soul, ..nor know the 
Weakness, The poor Irresolution of my Se.v. rSro House of 
Lancaster I. 44 [This] cast him into an irresolution much 
easier to be imagiped than described. i823_ Lingard Hist. 
Sng. VI. 260 His irresolution of mind . . induced him to 
listen to the suggestions of the Frencli annbassadors. 1863 
Geo. Eliot Roinola xi. When Fra Luca had ceased to 
speak, Tito still stood by him in irresolution. 

Irresolvable (irfz^Tvab’l), a. {Iii- 2 .] Not 
resolvable. 

1. Incapable of being resolved or solved ; in- 
soluble. 

1660 tr. A inyraldus' Treat, cone. Relig. in. .xi. 535 A thing 
full of spinous questions and irresolvable difficulties. 1708 
Brit. Apollo No. 8. 1/2 Your Question is irresolvable. 1883 
A. Bask vtt Phys. Meteniph-k 180 This suggests a question 
which., is irresolvable by Metaphysic. 

2. That cannot be resolved into elements or parts ; 
that cannot be analysed. 

Irresalvaile iceinlx, tiShvlsi cannot be resolved into 
stars by telescopic examination. 

178s Herschel in Phil. Trans. LXXV. 262 Tlie three 
nebulosities : viz. the resolvable, the colouied but iiresolv- 
able, and a tincture of the milky kind. i86g Contenip. Rev. 
XI. 332 Is not he a spiritualist, who.. believes consciousness 
to be a primary irresolvable fact? i88r Proctor Poetry 
Asiron. xii. 432 Irresolvable nebulae really consisting of 
stars, but too remote for telescopic mastery. 1899 IPestni. 
Gaz. 8 Aug. 3/3 That the Reality of the Ego is a datum of 
the individual consciousness, irresolvable into more primitive 
elements. 

3. That cannot be disentangled; inextricable. 

1BQ6 Athe/uei/m 13 Feb. 238/3 The countless leaves and 

the irresolvable intricacy of the willow-boughs overhanging 
the water. 

Hence IrresolvahiTity, IrresoTvableness. 

1838 N icHOL A rckit. Heav. (1851) 122 Such a fluid . -co 
not .. he distinguished from unresolved clusters of stais, 
either by the nature of its light, or the simple fact of its 
irresolvahility. 1847 (Jraig, Irresolvableness. 
tirreso'lve. Obs. rare. An incom- 

pleted resolve. 

1769 R. Grifeitii Gordian Knot II. 115 After foiming 
many irresolves, I, at last, thought it most prudent to 
acquiesce in ray misfoitune. 

t Irreso'lved, a. Obs. [Ib- 2 ,] Not resolved ; 
not settled in opinion ; undecided, uncertain ; 
wavering, irresolute. 

*621 Bp. Mountagu Diainbae i. 163, I am as iiresoluecl 
as I wasbefoie._ 1623 Bingham Xenophon 85 Fighting in 
this soil, and irresolued what to doe, some God gaue a 
meanes of safetie. 0:1631 Donnf. in Select. {1840) 223 A 
divided, a distracted, a perple.ved, an irresolved heart. 1666 
Bovle Orig. Formes ij- Qual. Wks. 1772 III. 38 He seems 
to me . . to have been irresolved, whether there were any 
.such substances or no, 1864 Jane Camcron Mem. Convict 
L 179 Down the dark stairs .. she went again, irresolved 
what to do, whether to give him up or not. 

Hence Irreso’lvedly adv. 

1680 Boyle Scept. Chein. Introd. i Friends have thought 
it very strange to hear me speak so irresolvedly, as I have 
been wont to do, concerning those things. 

Xrresonance (irezdnans). [Ik- 2 .] Absence 
of resonance. 

1880 Barwell Aneurism 40 Downward the irresonance 
usually mingles vvith the normal aoitic ; further downwaid 
and to the left, vvith the cardiac dulness. 

Irre’sonaut, a. [Ik- ^.] Not resonant ; de- 
void of resonance. 

1899 Howells Ragged Lady 303 A flat irresonant voice, 

Irrespe'Ctable, [iK-'-i.] Not respect- 

able, So Itrespectahility, want of respectability. 

1838 Sat. Rev. V. 4/1 They have been trying to enclose 
for their own behest the common of irrespectability. i8go 
Blackiu. Mag. CXLVIII. 76/1 His very existence as a 
dramatist denied point-blank by .some irrespectable persons. 

Irrespe'ctful, a. rare. [Ir- 2,j Not re- 
spectful, disrespectful. 

1678^ Trans. Crt. Spain 46 The refusal . . and the letter . . 
are criminal and irrespectful proceedings. 1807^ Sat. Rev. 
LXXXIIl. 183/2 The most outrageous and iriespectful 
democrats in modern Europe, 
t Irrespe-cting, a. Obs. rare—\ [Ie-2.] = 
Ibbespectivb 2. 

1623 Bp. Mountagu^/A CaesarS^ His meer irrespecting 
will. 

Irrespective (irApe-kllv), a. and adz). [Ib- 2.] 
Not respective ; witliout respect or regard, 
fl. Not respectful, disrespectful. Obs. 

1640 R. Baillie Canterb, Self-convict. 25 His followers 
are become so wicked and irrespective, as to . . cast their 
owne misdeeds upon the broad back of the Prince. 1634 in 
Cabbala Suppl. loi Irreverend_ and Irrespective behaviour 
towards my self and some of mine. 

2. Characterized by disregard of particular per- 
sons, circumstances, or conditions. Now rare. 

1630 A. A. Refl. Sanderson 10 Our Author hath shewn 
how impossible it is that any Promissory Oath can be abso- 
lute and irrespective. 1658 South Serm. (1744] VIII. xiii. 
354 The execution of that decree in conferring grace upon 
one, and withholding it from the other, is equally free and 
irrespective, a i66o Hammond Wks, I. 462 (R.) These two 
doctrines, i, of Christ’s dying for none but the elect, 2. of 
God’s absolute irrespective decrees of election and repro- 
bation, are inconvenient interpositions. ^1x672 Wren in 
Gutch Coll.^ Cur I. 229 In the matter of irrespective de- 
crees, Election, and Reprobation. 1833 Coleridge Table-t. 
14 Aug., He .. oversteps, in his irrespective zeal, every 
decency and every right opposed to his course. 1837 Baden 
Powell Christianity vuithont Judaism 44 The grand dogma 
of the eternal, arbitrary, irrespective, irreversiWe decrees, 


3. Existing or considered without respect or regard 
to something else ; without taking account of, inde- 
pendent of. 

1694 CoLLiDR Ess. Mor. SubJ. i. (1703) 7 A man does not 
delight ill an Advantage, .so much for it's own iirespeciive | 
Goodness, as becau.se others want it. a 1862 Bocicle C’A'/A’-, 
(1873) III. V. 416 The .science has a speculative interest, 
which is irrespective of all practical considerations. 

b. Now chiefly in adverbial construction , qualify- 
ing a verb expressed or understood ; = Ikrespec- I 
TiVELY. Const, of. 

1839 Times 15 July in Spirit Melropol. Conserv. Press 
(1840; II. 171 Their announced determination to empower 
Scotch Dissenters to print the bible jure coronae, irrespec- 
tive of pailiamentaiy sanction. 1849 _R. L WiLDERroRcr, 
Holy Bapt. (1850) 129 Whether, .anything is. . done by God, 
irrespective of the instrumentality of mortals. z86a Tyndall 
Glac. II. xxvi. 373 Irrespective of the snow, the mere ten- 
dency of the dirt to accumulate [etc.]. 1883 C. J. Wills 
Mod. Persia 253 The application of the funds was carried 
out irrespective of the leligion of the applicants'. 

Irrespectively (irfspcktivli), adz). [f. prec. 

+ -LY 2.] In an irrespective manner, 
fl. Without showing respect; disrespectfully. Obs. 

1636 Featly in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. P.s. Ixiii. 10 To see 
the vilest of all creatures . . irrespectively hale and tear in 
pieces the casket which whilome enclosed the richest jewel 
in the world. 

f 2. In a manner showing disregard of particular 
persons or circumstances. Obs. 

1624 Br. Mountagu Gagg^ 17S That God, by his .sole will 
and absolute decree, hath iriespectiuely resolued, and in- 
euitably decreed, some to be saued, some to be damned, from 
all Eternity. 1660 Hammond Wks. I. 485 (R.) He is all 
tlie while convinced that all the promises .. belong to him 
absolutely and iiTespectively. a 1711 Ken Hymnarhnn 
Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 104 None doom'd to endless Flame can 
plead Hell ii respectively decreed. <11716 South Serm. 
(1744) VII. xi. 218 Mere undeserved mercy, that places the 
marks of its favour absolutely and inespectively upon whom 
it pleases. 

3. Without regard to or consideration of other 
things or of (f to') something specified ; inde- 
pendently. 

1648 W. Mountague Devout Ess. i. x. § 4. in The solid 
meat of vertue, which is the discharge ofour duty to God and 
man, inespectively to humane prai.se. <11716 Souih Serm. 
(1744^ X. V. 138 Prosperity, considered absolutely and irre- 
spectively, is better and more desirable than adversity. 1842 
Mjall in Noncouf. II. t A conscientiou.s and uncompromis- , 
ing advocacy of truth, quite irrespectively of party con- j 
venience. 186^ M. Arnold Ess. Crit. v. (1875) 192 He ' 
values them, irrespectively of the practical conveniences j 
which their triumph may obtain for him. 1884 Ld. Coi.f.- 1 
RIDGE in Law Rep. i3A)ueen’s_Bench Div. 691 The Coint | 
could enlarge the lime inespectively of the contract of the 
parties. 

i- Irrespectuo’se, a. Obs. rare-K [f. Iit-^ 

4 - *resfectuose, var. oif Respectuous ; cf. F. irre- 
spectuetix (Colgr. 1611 ), II. irrisfettoso (Florio 
i6ix).] Not respectuous or respectful; dis- 
respectful. 

1677 Gale Crt. Geoitilcs ly. Pref., The Imputation ofbeing 
contentiose, disaffected, or irrespectuose towards persons of 
so great estime. 

IrrespiraMe (ir/spoie-rab’!, ire'spirab’l), a. 
[f. Ib- ^ + Respikable, or a, F. irrespirable (1779 
in Hatz.-Darm,), ad. late L. (Tert.J, 

f. ir- (Ib- 2) 4 . respird-re to Respire : see -able.] 
Not respirable ; unfit for respiration. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4)^ III. 421 Produced by 
inhaling carbonic-acid or some other irrespirable exhalation. 
1836 Macgillivray tr. Humboldt's Trwv. xxviii. 410 The 
mud-volcanoes of South America, Italy, and the Caspian 
Sea, which . . vomit muddy clay, naphtha, and irrespirable 
p;aacs._ 1876 Foster Phys. ii. ii. (1879) 355 Some gases are 
irrespirable, on account of their causing spasm of the glottis. 

Irrespo’ndence. raro. [Ib-^.] Want of 

respondence ; the fact of not responding {to some- 
thing else). 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 47 A morbid condi- 
tion of one or more of the mental faculties or feelings, or an 
irrespondence of them to others. Ibid. IV. 107 An irre- 
spondence in the feelings of the female to those of the male. 

t Irrespo'nsal, a. Sc. Obs. [f, Ir- ^ -f Re- 
SPON SAL a.] = Ibrespon sible. 

1637 Rutherford Let, Lady Kenvture 7 Mar., Away, 
away with irresponsall Tutours, that would play me a slip. 
— Let. Marg. Fullerton Lett. (1671) 308 They shall prove 
irre.sponsall debters : And therefore best here look ere we leap. 

IrreSpOUSi'bility (irfsppnsibi-llti). [f. next : 
see -ITY. j 

1. The quality or fact of being irresponsible. 

1818 in Todd. 1830 Hawthorne Scarlet L. x.x, A remark- 
able irresponsibility of character. 1836 Sir B. Brodie Psy- 
chol. Ing. I. iii. 96 It is dangerous to admit the plea of irre- 
sponsibility for those who labour under . . Moral Insanity. 
1884 Bryce in Contemp. Rev. Nov. 720 Irresponsibility 
breeds, and must always breed, laziness and selfishne.ss. 

2. Incapability of responding physically, rare. 
1822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 482 While ordinary 

purgatives are incapable of exciting evacuations from the 
torpitude and irresponsibility of the palsied parts, they are 
sufficient to occasion inflammation. 

Irresponsible (iHspfi’nsib’l), a. [shi) Also 7 
-able, [f, Ib- 2 4 - Respousjble. The variant in 
■able corresponds to F. irresponsablei] 

1, Not responsible; not answerable for conduct 
or actions ; not liable to be called to account ; 


exempt from or incapable of legal responsibility. 
Also (by extension), Acting or done without a 
sense of responsibility. 

1648 Milton Tenure Kings Wks. (1847) 241/2 That no. . 
tyrant . . may presume such high and irresponsible licence 
over mankind, to havoc and turn upside down whole king- 
doms of men. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life i. iv. (R.), What 
a dangerous thing, .is it for men to intrust, .their innocence 
and religion in such ii responsible hands. 1790 Burke Tr. 
Res/. 39 They left the crown, .perfectly irrespon.sible. 1860 
Motley Netherl. (1868) I.i. a Epistles which contained the 
iriesponsible commands of this one individual. 1890 T. 
Dd W. Talmage Fr. Manger to Throne 643 The prisoner 
was idiotic and iriesponsible. 

fg. 1871-3 EARLE/V« 7 fl/. Eng. Tongne (ed. 2) § 374 Our 
public-school and university life is a great wellhead of new 
and irresponsible words. 

2. Unable to respond to a legal obligation ; 
insolvent. xSgo in Cent. Diet. 

B. sh. An irresponsible person. 

1894 Voice iN. Y.) 22 Feb., 8,000,000 workmen . . would be 
frustrated by a body of legislative inesponsible.s. 1897 
Daily News 14 Apr. 5/4 The Greek Inesponsibles : still 
raiding. .. The Turkish Iiresponsibles ; becoming lestive. 

Hence Irrespcnsibleness, the quality of being 
irresponsible, irresponsibility. 

1635 in Z. Boyd Zion’s Flowers (1855) App. 38/2 Haisard 
in the security of inoneyes throw the irresponsablnes of 
debitois. 1887 G. R. Leavitt in W. Gladden Parish Prohl. 
203 It develops self-will and self-sufficiency in the pastor, 

I and in the people criticism and irresponsibleness. 

Irresponsibly (ir/spp-nsibli), adv. [f. prec. 
-1- -LY ^.] In an irresponsible manner. 

1847 Bushnei.l Chr. Hurt. il. ii. (1861I 255 They dischaige 
the holiest responsibilities irresponsibly. 1870 Emerson 
Soc. g Solit. vii. 147 Poems have been written between 
I sleeping and waking, irresponsibly. 1894 Crockeit Lilac 
j Sunbonnet 16 The lambs, .frisked irresponsibly about. 

I Irresponsive (irrspp-nsiv), a. [Ir- ^.] 

1, Not responsive or answering ; not responding 
to a force or stimulus, or to something which 

I appeals to the emotions ; giving no answer to a 
I question or inquiry. 

I 1846 in W oRcnSTCK, who cites Edln. Rev. 1866 J. H. N i.w- 

w\N Let. Ptisey ii, I trust I am not ungrateful or irrespon- 
•sive to you in this respect. 1874 Carpenter Meat. P/iys. 
(1879) App. 714 The whole of the posterior lobe is similarly 
I irresponsive. 1886 Sy.mond.s Renaiss. It., Caih. React. (1898) 

' VII. xiii. 226 Works to which our foiefather.s were unin- 
telligibly irresponsive. 

2. = Irresponsible i. ra}-e. 

1884 Gl.vd.stone in Mem. Tennyson II. xvi. 306 Irrespon- 
sive power is a dangerous thing nnle.ss curbed by wisdom. 

Hence Irrespo'nsiveixess, the quality or state 
of being irresponsive. 

_ x864 Lowell /'V m/<fr? TmzA 28a A long period of sullen 
irresponsiveness. 1872 Spectator s Oct. ^63 Notbing_can 
be more marvellously painted thaij the pictuie of her irre- 
sponsiveness to her husband’s anxieties, fears, and hopes. 

Irrestrainable (irf'strt'i-nab’l), a. _[Ir-^.] 
Not restrainable ; that cannot be restrained or 
held in check. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Pari. i. (ed. 91 An absolute, 
iirevocabie, uncontroulable Supremacy over tliem, superiour 
to, il restrainable, irresistable, or unalterable by their owne 
primitive inherent Nationall Soverai^nety. iBn Blackw. 
Mag. LXXVI. 373The intense enthusiasm, .became almost 
irrestrainable. 1886 Greai/ieart ll. 174 ‘Here’s Arthur', 
cried the children; and irrestrainable Johnny let himself 
down out of the cairiage to meet him. 

Hence Irrestraimably adv., in a way that cannot 
be restrained. 

1683 R. L’Estr.ange Observator Defended 8 Which 
facullie he vindicates to himself inestrainably. 1873 Ruskin 
Ears Clav. xxxviii. 26 Liars and traitors . . soak their way 
down, irrestrainably, to the gutter giating. 

Irrestrictive (iristri'ktiv), c. [Ir--.] Not 
restrictive ; without restriction. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 10a. 1/2 If we canvass the matter in 
an Absolute, in an Irrestrictive Sense. 1834 J. Cairns Let. 
in Life xiv. (1895) 377 The statements regarding space ami 
time as irrestrictive conditions. 

Irresu’ltive, a. rare. [Ib-^.] Having no 
result. 

1833 Mr.s. Browning Promeih. Bound Poems 1830 I. i 57 
An empty wish, — and ivresultive work. 

Irresu'scita'ble, a. rare. [Ib-^.] Not re- 
suscitable ; that cannot be resuscitated or restoied 
to life. Hence Xxxesu'scitably adv. 

I 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. ii. ii, The inner man . . sleeps 
now irresuscitably stagnant at the bottom of his stomach. 
1843 — Past ^ Pr. i. vi. If it prove irresuscitable. 1863 — 
Fredk. Gt. xvii. i. (1872) VII. 6 Clamorous rage and logic, 
which has now sunk irresuscitably dead. 

Irretention (irfte-njan). [IR-^.] _ Lack of 
retention ; want of the power of retaining ; irre- 
tentiveness. 

1827 De Quincey Last days Kant Wks. 1834 IIL i 54 
From irretention of memory, he could not recollect the 
letters which composed his name. 

Irretentive (ir/'te'ntiv), a. [Ir-^.] Not re- 
tentive ; lacking the power of retention. _ 

1749 Skelton Deism Revealed iv. (T.),_His imagination 
irregular and wild, his memory weak and irretentive. .^879 
A. W. Ward Chaucerm. 147 A manliness of tone, the direct 
opposite of the irretentive querulousness found m so great 

a number of poets. 1897 F. Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXl V. 
163/1 A narrow range of reading, or an irretentive ramory. 
Hence Irrete'ntiveness, the quality of being 
irretentive ; want of the power of retention. 
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1849 Chambers' Hist. Scot, ix, 114 All tlie rest .. made 
their escape from_Newgate, which on this occasion mani- 
fested a peculiar irretentiveness. 1867 Lowell Rousseau 
Pr. "Wks. 1890 II, 261 Montaigne . . reports of himself with 
the impartiality of a natuialist, and Boswell, in his letters to 
Temple, shows a maudlin irretentiveness. 

+ Irre'tiate, V. Ohs. [f. ppl. stem of L. irre- 
tidre to ensnare, f. ir- (Ir- 1 ) -i- reU net.] trans. To 
catch as in a net ; to ensnare, entrap. 

1660 Charac. Italy ^ You aie in continual fear, .by reason 
of those hellish snares they usually lay to irretiate and 
massacre stianger.s. 1705 Phil. Trans. XXV. 1914 While 
the said Crystal was growing or coagulating, several small 
Insects.. weie irretiated or imprisoned therein. 

Irreticent (ire*tisent), a. [Ir-^.] Not reti- 
cent ; wanting in reticence. 

1864 Realm ii May 7 We English have an ineradicable 
distaste to coarse, iiieticent, larapant \ulgarity, whether in 
action, writing, or speech. 

IrretraceaMe (in‘'tri?'’sab’l), (3!. [Ir-^.] That 
cannot be retraced, 

1847 in Ckaig. <11859 Dr Quincey Posth. Wks. (iSgi) I. 
23 An error . . travels off into . . spaces incalculable and ir- 
retiaceable. 1876 Holland Sev. Oaks xii. 168 He had 
taken a step upward and forward, a step irretraceable. 

Irretractable (irftrtedctabT), a. [ad. late L. 
i}-retractdbil-is (Augustine), f. ir- (Ir- 2 ) + retrac- 
idre to retract: see -ble. Cf. F. irretractable 
(14th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] That cannot be re- 
tracted or taken back. 

1880 Cheyne Isaiah (iS8.d I. 256 The gifts and calling of 
God are irretractable, 

Irretractile (irArrc-ktil, -tail), a. [Ir-2.] 
Not retractile ; incapable of being retracted or 
drawn back, 

1855 H. .Spencer Prlnc. Psychol. (1872I If. vi. xii, 156 Of 
bodies that resist in diffeient modes . . we have . . the Re- 
tractile and Irretractile. 

Irretrievable (irftrrvab’l), a. [Ie-^.] That 
cannot be retrieved ; irrecoverable ; irreparable. 

169s [implied in Irretrievably], 1702 De Foe Shortest 
IVay w. Dissenters Misc. (1703) 423 With an absolute, and, 
as they suppose, irretrievable Victory.^ 171Z Steele SJiect. 
No. ^23 P s The Condition of Gloriana, I am afraid, is 
irretrievable. 1788 Gibbon Decl. <S- F. xlviii. (1869) III. 49 
He perceived the irretrievable decline of his brother’s 
health. 1821 Wellington Disp.^ etc. Oct. (1867) 1 . 195 
Whether we shall.. give up the government to the Whigs 
and Radicals, or,_ in other words, the country in all its 
lelations, to irretrievable ruin? 1871 PI. Ainsworth Toioer 
Hill 11. vii, The time approached when the iiietrievable 
step must be taken. 

Hence IrretrievaTjility, Irretrie'vableness, 
Ihe quality of being irretrievable- 

1727 Bailey vol. II, Irreirlevableness. 1847 De Quincey 
Seer, Soc. Wks. 1857 VII. 269 The fatal irretrievability of 
errors in early life. i88z Annie Thomas Towers 

I. viii, 137 The boldness and irretrievability of the step he 
has taken. 

Irretrievably (ii7‘'trf‘vabli), adv. [f. prec. -f- 
-LY-,] In an irretrievable manner; so as to be 
irretrievable ; beyond recovery or repair ; irre- 
parably. 

169s Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth iv, ix. (1723) 215 It 
must needs have been all irretrievably (ost and useless to 
Mankind. 176S Goldsm. Vic. W. xxxi, Miss Wilmot . , 
perceiving that her fortune was irretrievably lost. 1869 
M. Pattison Serin. (1885) igo The Church of Rome has 
irretrievably broken with knowledge. 

t Irretu'rnable, a. Ohs. [f. Ie- 2 -i- Retubh' v. 
+ -ABLE.] a. That cannot be returned or turned 
back. b. Admitting of no return ; from which it 
is impossible to return, 

1563 Mirr, Mag., Hastings Ixxxli, Forth irreturnable 
flyeth the spoken word, Be it in scoffe, in earnest, or in 
bourd, 1579 J. Stubbes Gaping Gnlf B j, His kingdom 
cam to naught, and the whole people suffered a tiansmigra- 
tion irretornable in Assiria, 1600 E. Blount tr. Garzoni's 
Hosp. Incur. Fooles 36 To enter the irreturnable shadowes 
of god Ditis his house. 

[Irrevalent, a frequent perversion of Irrele- 
vant.] 

Irrevealable (irfvz-lab’l), a. rare-°. [Ir- 2 .] 
That cannot be revealed. So IrreveaTatoly adv. 

1847 in Craig. 

t Irrevealed, a,. Obs. [Ir- 2.] Not revealed 
or disclosed; unrevealed, 

1610 Donne Pseudo Martyr v. 12 Obscuie and irrevealed 
things. 1628 GKaiM Pract. The. (1629) 107 The irreuealed 
Will of God. a 1631 Donne Paradoxes [1652] 63 So deep 
and so irreveald. 

Irreverence (irewerens). [ad. L. h’reverSntia, 
f. irreverent-e?n Irreverent : see -ence. Cf. F. 
inrevdrence 13th. c., irrdvirence 14th c. (Hatz.- 
Darm. and Littre).] 

1 . The fact or quality of being irreverent; absence 
or violation of reverence ; disrespect to a person or 
thing held sacred or worthy of honour. 

<;i34o Hampole Prose Tr. 10 If he swerebe Cryste wondes 
or hlude. .it sounes in irreu[er]ence of Ihesu Ciyste. 1382 
Wyclif .EccAir. xxvi. 14 Fro alle irreueience of the e5en of 
hir waar [1388 Be thou war of al vnreuerence of hir ijen], 
c 1386 Chaucer Pars. T. 'f 329 Irreuerence is whan men do 
nat honour there as hem ognte to doon. £1440 yacob's 
Well 94 Whanne )>oa iapyst, & scornyst, & dost irreuerence 
to god & to his sayntes. 1651 Davenant Gondibert Pref. 3 
If it be not irreverence to record their opinion. 1684 
Contempt. Si. Man n. x. (1699) 236 The irreverence and 
great incivility towards God in a Mortal Sin. War- 


burton Serin. IX, ii. (R.), Turnus . . is, on the very first 
appearance, marked out by his irreverence to the priestess 
of Juno. 1861 Wright Ess. Archseol. II. xxi. 176 A feeling 
of irrevetence for things sacred. 1871 Tyndill Fragile. 
Sc. (1879) b 353 Lowering the moral tone, and exciting 
irreverence and cunning. 

b. with ail and pi. An instance of this ; an 
irreverent act or utterance. 

a 1744 Pope (J.), Attributes . . which it was an irreverence 
to omit. 1873 Ld. Houghton Slonogr. 20 Afake j’ourself 
quite easj’ in the possession of my irreveiences. 1899 A. E, 
Garvie Ritschliaii Thcol. vi. ii. 344 The spiritiml dissection 
of some theologians is . . an impertinence, one could even 
say an irreverence. 

2 . The condition of not being reverenced ; state 
of dishonour. 

1647 Clarendon //AA Reh. i. § 151 The irreverence and 
scorn the Judges were justly in. Mod. To be held in 
irieverence. 

Irreverend (irewerend), a. [Ir- 2.] 

1 . Not reverend ; unworthy of veneration. 

[1494 : see Irreverent 1.] 1748 Rich ardson Clarissa (iSir) 
VIII. xii. 158 Her matted, griesly hair, made irreveyend by' 
her wickedness. 1879 Swinburne Stud. Shahs, ii. (1880) 
no That most irreverend father in God, Friar John, belongs 
to a higher class in the moral order of being. 

H 2 , Formerly often misused for, or confused 
with, Irreverent. 

[Arising from the earlier use of Irreverent in both senses.] 
1576 Grindal Let. to Queen 20 Dec. in Stry'pe Life (1710) 
11. App, 80 If eny Man use immodest Speech, or irreverend 
Gesture or Behaviour. 1S97 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xlvii. § 4 
That irreverend confidence wherewith true humilitie can 
neuerstand. 1721 StrypeAIccA Mein. an. 1556 (R.l A certain 
learned person . . impugned some part of what he had spoken, 
urging that he had used irreverend speech. 1796 W. Taylor 
in Monthly^ Mag. II. 465 To preserve their monumental 
altars within precincts wheie they will be guarded from 
irreverend mutilation. 1849 Rock Ch. of Fathers I. ii, 79 
Handled with a rough, irreverend touch. 

Flence Irre’verendly adv. (in quots. misused for 
irreverently). 

i6ssH. Vaughan Yf/t’.r.S’cfM A Pref. (1858)7 So ineveiendly 
hold, as to dash Scripture with their impious conceits. 1738 
Warburton Div. Legal. App. 58 He irreverendly aims at 
Avit with the face of an Irish inquisitor. 

Irreverent (irewerent), a. Also 5 inr-. [ad. 
L. 2M-, irreverent-em, f. in-, ir- (Ir- 2) 4 reverens, 
-entem, pr. pple. of revereri to Revere. Cf. F, 
irifvirent (isth c.). 

In OF. reverent represented L. reverendus', hence, in 
English also, reverent and irreverent weie orlg. used in the 
sense of reverend, irreverend, which weie of later introduc- 
tion ; see Reverent.] 
fl. = Irreverend. Obs. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 644 To company w* symple & 
inreuerent persones. 

2 . Not reverent; wanting in reverence or venera- 
tion ; showing disrespect to a sacred or venerable 
person or thing. 

Godly Sayings [yZyS) i3_That no man shuld 
. .loke in the Arke.,wythpTOphane& irreverente eies. 1667 
hliLTON P. L. xii, 101 Th’ irreverent Son Of him who built 
the Ark, who for the shame Don to his Father, heard this 
heavie curse. Servant of Seivants, on his vitious Race. 1746 
Akenside Hymn Naiads 288 Of highest Jove, Irreverent. 
1864 Dublin Uuiv. Mag. 612 ‘Parker is an old hunks’, 
was the irreverent reply. _ 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. 
Notes 281 The irreverent irony of Mephistopheles, 
Irreverential (ireveremjal) , a. [f, L. irreve- 
rentia Irreverence -f -al.] Not reverential ; 
characterized by irreverence ; irreverent. 

1652 Rec. Dingwall Presb. (Sc. Hist. Soc.) 242 Sentenced 
for his irreverentiall words against his Minister. 1675 Case 
Quakers cone. Oaths defended 15 Irreverential and common 
Swearing. 1848 Longf. in Life (1891) II. 137 The old 
General Washington pardon the irreverential word 

— of thanking the donor before reading the book. 1861 
Wilson & Gukib Mem. E. Forbes vi. jSi The irreverential 
portraits of academic dignitaries which were weekly dis- 
played at the College gate. 

Hence Irrevere'n.tialism, irreverential practice. 
Irrevere'ntially adv., irreverently. 

1675 Case Quakers cone. Oaths defended 15 Swearing 
rashly, prophanely, irreverentially. 1850 De Quincey Wks. 
(1871) XVI. 54 To complain of irreverentialism through an 
irreverential word. 1855 F. M. Brown in W. M, Rossetti 
Ruskiit, Rossetti, etc. (1899) 4+ Stephens speaking irreve- 
rentially on the subject of ( 3 uggum. 

Irreverently (ire*verentli), adv. [f. Irreve- 
rent - h -LY 2 .] In an irreverent manner; without 
reverence ; disrespectfully. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 516 They ,\'i. Corpsys . . were 
than put in a carte & drawen vnto a house of Seynt Kathe- 
ryne, & there buryed inreuerently. 1550 Veron Godly 
Sayings (1846) 12 The people which loked in it irreverently 
were slayne. 1658 Hist. Mem. K. fames 25 Surprised that 
he spake irreverently of King Henry the eighth. 17*6 
Addison Freeholdertdo. 6 1*8 Those who speak iireverently 
of the Person to whom, they have sworn Allegiance. 1828 
D’IsRAELt Chas. I, I. iy. 71 A land where the haughtiest 
Don trembled to touch irreverently the meanest friar. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii, Nor was it a ‘spotty globe’, as 
Milton has irreverently called the moon. 

Irreversible (irtVavsib’l), a. Also 7-8 -able. 
[Ir- 2.] That cannot be reversed. 

1 . That cannot be undone, repealed, or annulled ; 
unalterable, irrevocable. 

i63o_Prynne Anti-Armin.^ 114 The euerlasting, the ir- 
reuersible Decrees of Election. 1649 Bp. Hall Cases 
Consc. IV, vi, 457 That since marriage once passed, is irre- 
versible, we may have some breathing-time betwixt our 


promise and accomplishment. 1677 W. Sherlock Anstv. 
T. Dawson 23 He is under an ineversible Decree. 1728 
R. Morris Ess. Anc, Archit, 7 The irreversablc Decree 
of F.Ate. 1867 Bright Sp., Ainer. 29 June (1876) 144 A 
triumph which has pronounced the irreversible doom of 
slavery. 1885 Law Times LXXVIII. 183/2 It was so 
taken [to the House of Loids] and the previously irreversible 
decisions of the Queen’s Bench were reversed. 

2 . That cannot be turned backwards, upside down, 
or in the opposite direction. (In quot. 1821, That 
cannot be upset or overturned.) 

1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Valentine' s Day, Delightful eternal 
commonplaces,, having your irreveibible throne In the fancy 
and affections. 1864 Bowcn Logic xii. 398 It is Causal 
lelation, and, as .such, is absolute and unchangeable, for it 
is irreversible even in thought. 1870 Yeat.s Nat. Hist. 
Comm. 28 The irreversible order of deposits. 

Hence Irreversibi'lity, Irreve’rsibleness, the 

quality or character of being irreversible. 

1625 Donne Serin. Ixvi. 673 In the anguish of that disso- 
lution, in the soirows of that valediction, in the irrever.sible- 
uesse of that transmigration. _ 1678 J. J[oNCs] Brit. Ch. 441 
'I'he perpetuity and irreversibleness of this decree, *732 
Stackhouse Hist. Bible v. ii. (T. Suppl.), A precedent of 
the irreversibleness of oaths. 1824 Biackw. Mag. XV. 520 
The irreversibility of the judgments. 1873 b. Stfwari 
Conserv. Energy v. 142 The irieversibility of the process 
puts a stop to all this. 

Irreversilbly (irfvSusibli), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] In an irreversible manner ; so as not to 
admit of being reversed ; unalterably, irrevocably. 

1626 Jackson Creed viii. iv. § 3 Whether they were irre- 
veisibly cast out of God’s gratious presence before their 
accomplishment of. .their project against man, is not .so 
rertaine. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 16 T 5, I am now . . 
known to be an Author and. . irrever.siblj' condemned to al! 
the miseries of high reputation, a 1842 Arnold Lecf. Mod. 
Hist. ii. (1878) 140 Taking their shape for good or for evil, 
and sometimes irreversibly. 

Irre’Vertible (ir/va’ilib’!), a. rare. [f. Ir- - 
-f L. reverit to return -h -ible.] a. Incapable of 
reverting (to the former owner), b. Irreversible, 
unalterable. 

1725 Kirkpatrick Relig. Ord. Norwich 129 Unexpirable, 
or at least irrevertible, leases, 1822 Biackw. Mag. XI. 163 
The irrevertible tendency to monarchy of a great, a chival- 
rous, and a territorial people. 

t Irrevi'ncible, a. Obs. rare. [f. Ib- 2 + Re- 

viNCiBLE, ad. late L. revincibilis (Tertull.).] That 
cannot be overcome or refitted ; invincible, incon- 
trovertible. 

<11746 J._ Lewis Life Fisher (1855) I. xvi. 269 Bede .. 
proves by irrevincible arguments, that those fourteen years 
are to be counted from the conversion of Paul. 

Irrevisable (ir/Vsi-zab’l), a. rare. [Ib-^.] 
That cannot or must not be revised. 

1884 Leeds Mercury 15 Aug. 5/1 The Republic has been 
declared inviolable, irrevisable. 

[Irre'vitable : see Ibbenitible.] 
Irrevocability (ireiviJfkabi’liti). [f. next + 
-tty: cf. F. irrivocabilite (1534 in Hatz -Darm.).] 
The quality, character, or condition of being irre- 
vocable ; incapability of being recalled or revoked. 

1613 F. Robarts Reven. Gosp. i He enacteth it. .in more 
then Mede and Persian irrevocabilitie. _ 1837 Dickens 
Pickw. xxxi, Confirmation of the irrevocability of his inten- 
tion. 1884 Pall Mall G. 23 Sept. 5/2 The new agreement . . 
If it is to share the fate of other ‘ hrevocahilities ’ . .Avill not 
be worth much. 

Irrevocable (ire'vckab’l), a. Also 5 inre- 
vocable, 7-8 irrevo’kable. [ad. L. iirevocdbil-is , 
f. ir- (Ib-^) + revocabilis, f. revoedre to recall; 
perh. in part through F. irrivocable (1357 in Godef. 
Compl.). Irrevokabh follows Eng. revoke. 

1589 PuTTENHAM Eiig. Poeslc II. xil[i]. (Arb.) 130 Not con- 
tent with the vsual Normane or Saxon word, would conuert 
the very Latine and Greeke word into vulgar French, as to 
say innumerable for innombrable, reuocable, irreuocable, . . 
and such like, which are not naturall Normans nor j'et 
French, but altered Latines.] 

That cannot be recalled. 

1 . That cannot be called, brought, fetched, or 
taken back; that is beyond recall or recovery. 
(In reference to past time or events often with 
admixture of sense 2.) 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxi. 5 For I the Lord ledde out my 
swerd of his sheethe irreuocable Igloss or that may not be 
clepid a3en]._ 1490 Caxton Eneydos xi. 42 Alas he . . hath 
my loue entierly wj'th hym, wherof inreuocable a yefte I 
doo_ make to hym. 1596 Spenser F. Q. vi. ii. 15 Sith that 
he is gone irrevocable.^ 1607 Rowlands Guy Warw. 74 
Irrevocable time is posting gone. 1706 Rowe Ulysses iv. i. 
1768 She is lost — most certain — gone irrevocable. 1865 
Kingsley Herew. xii, She sat . . half wishing that the irre- 
vocable yesterday had never come. 1866 Liddon Bampt. 
Led. vi. (1875) 345 Regarded historically these events belong 
to the irrevocable past. 

2 . That cannot be revoked, repealed, annulled, 
or undone ; unalterable, irreversible. (The pre- 
vailing sense.) 

1490 Caxton Eneydos iv. 20 Bi the sentence irreuocable 
of theym [the gods]. 1573-85 Abp. Sandys Serm. (Parker 
Soc.) 303 As a seal and sure pledge of his irrevocable 
promise. 1600 Shaks. A. Y. L. i. ill. 85 Firme, and irreuoc- 
able is my doombe, Which I haue past vpon her, she is 
banish’d. 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. v. 
Wks. (1851) 141 The Laws of the Medes and Persians; 
which Laws were irrevocable. 1791 Paine Rights of Man 
(ed. 4) 14s An hereditary aristocracy, assuming and assert- 
ing indefeasible, irrevokable rights and authoritj', wholly 
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inclependeiit of the Nntion. 1862 Merivale Rmi. Emp. 
xxii. (1865) III. 33 This tenant-right was equivalent to 
actual possession; it was perpetual and Irrevocable. i88o 
Mrs. Forrest cr Roy % V. I. 81 You need feel certain that 
her decision of to-night is irrevocable. 

IrrevOCaTjleneSS (ire'vtlkab’lnes). [f. prec. 
-NE.SS.] The quality or chaiacter of being irre- 
vocable. 

*649 Roberts Clavh Bihl. 493 The incar,ablenesse of theii 
sinsjandirrevocablenesseof their judgements. X7g3Ricii.ARD- 
SON Grundisnn (1781) VI. xxxil. 226 The irrevocableness of 
the event. 1839 Gro. Eliot A. Rede xlviii, Adam was 
foicing Arthur to feel more intensely the inevocableness of 
his own wrong-doing. 

Irrevocaljly (ire’vykabli), adv, [f. as prec. 

•h -LY ^.] In an irrevocable manner ; so as to be 
irrevocable. 

1 . So as not to admit of being called or brought 
back ; beyond recall or recovery. 

1611 Cotgr., h-revocablemmt, irreuocably, vnrecallably. 
1627 May Litcait i. (1631) 16 Irrevocably doe the people 
flye. 1742 Yousg Nt. Th. v. 402 Nor mark the witch iire- 
vocably laps'd, And mingled with the sea. 1855 Thackeray 
Newcomes Conch, Tho' he has disappeared as irrevocably 
as Eurydice. , 

2 . So as not to admit of being revoked or annulled ; 
unalterably, irreversibly. 

1608 D. T. Ess. Pol. ij- i/on 26 b, Ligarius . . is by me 
already irrevocably condemn'd. 1644 Bp. Maxwell Proro^. 
Ckr. Kings ix. 100 They were totally and irrevocably in- 
vested with all power. 176s Blackstone Comm. I. vii. 25a 
The king may make a treaty with a foreign .state, which 
shall irievocably bind the nation. i8io House 0/ Lancaster 
I. 103, I remained firmly and irrevocably fixed in my first 
resolution. 1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings (1887) 678 The 
whole party was irrevocably pledged to a prosecution. 

Irrevoluble (ire'vtlliwb’l), a. rare. [f. Ill- 2 -1- 
Revolxjele, ad. L. revolnhilis that may be rolled 
back.] That has no finite period of revolution, 
whose revolution is never completed; of infinite 
circuit. 

1641 Milton Reform, ri. (1851) 71 In stiperemliieuce of 
beatifiok Vision progressing the datele.sse and irrevoluble 
Circle of Eternity. 1876 Farrar Marlh. d'rw2._xxviii. 284 
The exceeding immortality — ‘the dateless and irrevoluble 
circle of eternity ’—is for all who can say, ‘I have finished 
roy race ’. 

IrrhetoTioal, tf. jw"”. [In- 2.] ‘Not rhe- 
torical ; inelegant in phrase ; unpersuasive ’ (Smart, 
i8s6). _ 

t Irri'de, V. Ohs. [ad. L. irnde-re to laugh at, 
f. ir- (Ir- 1 ) -f rldere to laugh.] trans. To laugh 
at ; to deride. 

1637 Mede Ef., to Twisse Wks. (167a) iv. Ix.xi. 850 Did I 
merit to be irrided for having found out I know not what 
Mystery? <11648 Ld. Herbert Hen, VI II (1683) 489 
Luther^ Sterralus, and others.. irrided it publickly. 

Irrigable (krigab’l), a. [f. L. irrig 5 -re to 
Irrisatr: see -BiE: so mod.F. irrigable [Diet, 
Acad, 1878).] Capable of being irrigated ; sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. 

1844 Blacliw. Mag. LVI. 193 To employ the irrigable land 
on the banks of the canal for agricultural purposes. 1893 
Athensum 14 Sept. 354/1 There is a considerable amount 
of irrigated country paying well, and an enormous amouuL 
of country easily irrigable. 

Hence I-rrigrably adv,, so as to be irrigable. 

1893 Scrihter's Mag. XIII, 94/1 A ribbon of irrigably 
level land. 

t I’rrigate, ppl. a. Ohs. In 5 irrigat. [ad. 
L. irrigat-us, pa. pple. of irrigdre to Ierigate.] 
Irrigated, watered. 

Lydg. Two Merchants But yeer by yeer the 
soil is irrigat, And ouyrflowyd with the flood of Nyle. 

Irrigate »• [f- L- irrigat-, ppl. stem 

of irrigdre to lead water to, to water, f. ir- (Ik- i) 

-f- rigdre to wet, moisten, water,} 

1 . trans. To supply with moisture ; to moisten, 
wet. (Now rare in the general sense, and regarded 
as transf. from 2 a.) 

1615 Crooke Body of Man 285 'Fhe thirde vse Is to Irrigate 
or moysteii the sides of the wombe. 1688 Boyle Final 
Causes Hat. Things iv. 158 Not that they think the blood 
,. unfit to irrigate the parts with that vital liquor. 1708 
J. Philips Cyder 11. 65 With which . . to irrigate Their 
dry-futi’d Tongues, Allbuit's Sysi. Med.K . 3 Only 
the larger bronchi are irrigated by the branchial arteries. 

2 . Spec. a. To supply (land) with water by means 
of channels or streams passing through it; also 
said of such channels or streams (natural or arti- 
ficial) ; to water, (The prevailing sense.) 

1623 CocKEBAM, Irrigate, to water ground, or so. 1706 
Phillips s.v., A Country irrigated by several fine Rivers. 
1834 Pringle Afr, Sk. iv. 180 The orchard . . and garden 
ground., were irrigated by the waters of a small mountain- 
rill which were collected and led down in front of the house 
by an artificial canal. 1852 Conybeare & Howson Si. Paul 
(1862) 1 .x. 332 Its waters still irrig.ite the suburban gardens of 
the Athenians. 187a Yeats Growth Comm. 37 The country 
was,. artificially irrigated by a network of canals. 

b. Med. To supply (a part, a wound, etc.) with 
a constant flow or sprinkling of some liquid, for 
the purpose of cooling, cleansing, or disinfecting. 

1876 Clin. Soc. Trans, IX. 123 Stuffed with sponges, and 
sutures left unfastened for three hours, during which time 
it was irrigated with carbolic acid. 

3 . Jig. To refresh or make fruitful as with a supply 
of moisture. 


j686 Horneck Crucif. ykstw xiii. 276 The wine of angels 
..inebriates their understandings, irrigates the spirits of 
men made perfect. 1823 Byron Juan xiii. v, But then they 
have their claret and Madeira To irrigate the dryness of 
decline. 1873 Hamerton Intell. Life x. iii. (1875) 352 Her 
mind irrigated their minds, which would have remained 
permanently barren without that help and refreshment. 
Hence I’rrigated, 1 ‘rrigating ppl. adjs. 

1669 W. Simpson Hydrol. Ckym. 287 The earth becomes 
tigain satiated by irrigating showers. 1846 J. Baxter 
Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) 1 . 353 Irrigated pasture, or best 
water meadow. 1892 A thenoenm 30 J uly 153/3 He .. set them 
to work digging an irrigating canal. 1895 Westm. Gaz. 

I July 1/3 'J'he fertilising and iiiigating effect which the 
Daiwinian hypothesis has exercised in all departments of 
contemporary thouglit. 

Irrigation (irigF‘‘j3n), [ad. L. irrigation-em 
watering, n. of action from irrigdre to Ibbigate : 
cf. F. irrigation (i5lhc. inGodef. Compll)!\ The 
action or process of irrigating. 

1 . The action of supplying or fact of being sup- 
plied with moisture; a moistening or wetting. 
(Now rare in gen. sense, and regarded as transf. 
from 2 a.) 

<ri6i8 Sylvester Tobacco Batlered 503 It dries the Body, 
robs of irrigation The thirsty parts. 1641 French Distill, 
i. (1651) 11 Humectation or Irrigation, is a sprinkling of 
moistme upon any thing, a 1693 Aubrey Lives, Bacon 
(1898) I. 84 His lordship would, when it rayned, take his 
coach (open) to leceive the benefit of irrigation, 1809 
Europ. Mag. LV, 20 The streets and lanes., were in a 
complete state of irrigation. 

2 . Spec. a. The action of supplying land with 
water by means of channels or streams ; the dis- 
tribution of water over the surface of the ground, 
in order to promote the growth and productiveness 
of plants. 

1626 Bacon SAva § 600 The Sixth Helpe of Ground Is by 
Watering and Irrigation. 1664 Evelyn Sylva Advt., 1 did 
not altogether compile this Work for the sake of our 
Ordinary Rustics, but for the more Ingenious, . . That this 
may yet be no prejudice to the meaner capacities let them 
lead for., irrigation, ivatering. 1807 Vancouver Agric. 
Devon (1813) 18 This valley .. is_ supplied by a constant 
stream for the purposes of irrigation. 182S J. Nicholson 
Oiterat. Mechanic 232 A machine designed to raise water to 
a great height for the irrigation of land. t86z Stanley 
Jew. Ch. (1877) I. iv. 72 Peasants, .drawing up the buckets 
of water from the river for the irrigation of the fields above, 
b. Med. The application of a constant stream 
or shower of some liquid to a part of the body, 
e. g. to allay inflammation, or to cleanse and dis- 
infect an ulcer, etc. (In quot. 1632 concr. A 
liquid for this purpose; an embrocation, lotion.) 

1612 Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (1653) 272 Irrigation, .is 
an aspersion of humidity upon things that are to be dis- 
solved, that so they may the more easily deliquate. 1621 
Burton A nat. Mel. ii. iv. i. v, Irrigations of the head, with 
water lillies, lettice, violets, camomile, &c. 1632 tr. Bruel’s 
Praxis Med. 39 Make an irrhigation for the head with 
sweete waters. _ 1842 Abdy Water Cure (1843) 68 Cold half 
baths, and irrigation afterwards. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Irrigation, ..the continuous application of a stream of 
simple or antiseptic fluid to a part so as to keep it wet with 
a constant change of the moisture. 

3. fig. Cf. Ibbigate V. 3, 

a Hamsiond Wks. IV. 574 (T.) That every of us 
fructify in some proportion answerable^ to our irrigation. 
1884 J. Hall Chr. Howe 69 Such spiritual irrigation vve 
must use in the home for the good of one another. 

4 . attrih. 

18S8 J. B. Norton Topics 184 The whole revenue being 
immediately dependent on the irrigation works. 1877 Daily 
Hews s Oct. 4/4 Having erected new irrigation tanks in 
India. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv.Bark 479 In June the 
people were occupied with the irrigation channels. 1883 
F, Day Indian Fish 50 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) To watch these 
enormous reptiles feeding in the river below the irrigation 
weir which impedes the upward ascent of breeding fish. 
Hence Irriffa-tional a., belonging to irrigation ; 
Irrigra'tlonist, a person interested in irrigation. 

Aihmsenm 1 Dec. 695/3 Public works., both roads 
and irrigational. 1887 Detroit Free Press zi May z/4 Of 
interest to irrigationisis. 1894 Haturalist 58 A product of 
the sewage farm irrigational proceedings. 1894 Voice (N.V.) 
t 8 Oct. 3/4 The Denver congress of irrigationists. 

Irrigative (iTigs'tiv), a. [f. as Ibbigate v, 
-f -IVE.] Serving to irrigate ; of or pertaining to 
irrigation. 

1861 Jml. R. Agric. Soc. XXII. ii. 443 Many irrigative 
canals. 1887 W. G. Palgrave Ulysses 158 Mr. Fergusson 
does not err in assigning the palm of in-igative skill to the 
Turanian races. 

Irrigator (i’rig^hoj). [a. late L. irrigator 
(Augustine), agent-n. from irrigdre to Ibbigate.] 

1 . One who or that which irrigates. 

1829 G. Stephens {titli) Practical Irrigator and Drainer. 
1846 J. Baxter Lihr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 13 The 
irrigator should admit the water at the time and for the 
periods which experience points out as the best. 1885-6 
Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. cxlvii. 8 God makes the.. clouds 
the irrigators of the mountain meadows. 

2 . Med. A contrivance for irrigation (sense 2 1 ). 

1887 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1032 Efficient 

washing out of all the peritoneum, .with an a.septic solution 
by means of an irrigator or similar instrument. 1S96 A lU 
butt's Syst. Med. I. 451 Hypodermic syringe, irrigator . , 
should be at hand. 

Irrigatorial (i=rigat6vrial), a, [f. L, stem 
irrigat- -f -OBV -h -Ai,,] Relating to irrigation. 
1 So Ixrigatoiry (i'rigftdri) a. in same sense. 


1867 Ld. Napier in Sir S. Northcote Life (1890) I. ix. 291 
The localities fit for irrigatorial purposes. 1884 Chamb. 
Jrnl. 13 Dec. 796 All Sicilian agricultural and irrigatory 
terms recall them. 

tirriguate (iri’gkqfi't), v. Ohs. [f. L. irri- 
gu-us (see next) -f -ate h.] tram. — Ikrigate v. 
So t ppl' d., irrigated, well- watered 

(cf, Ibbigate a.). 

1632 Lithgow /V rtt/. V. 176 Not fane from the irriguate 
plaine of Darmille. Ibid. vn. 316 Now to discourse of 
Nylu.s, this flood Irriguateth all the low playnes. Ibid. x. 
499 Even so is melting Tweed and weeping Tiviot . . that 
irriguat the feitile fields. 1670 Lex Taiioniszii The Circu- 
lation of the Blood, whereby every part is irrigtiated .and 
nourished, 

IrrigUOUS (iri'giKias), a. Now rare. [f. L. 
irrigu-Tis supplied with water, f. in-, ir- (Ie- i) -f 
rigu-iis watered, from stem of rigdre to wet, water.] 

1 . Irrigated ; moistened, bedewed, wet ; esp. of 
a region or tract of land; Well- watered, moist, 
watery. Also fig. 

1651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Vear Decl, Like Gideon’s 
Fleece, irriguous with a dew from Heaven, when much of 
the vicinage is dry. 1667 Milton P. L. tv. 255 The flourie 
lap Of som irriguous Valley. 1735 Somerville Chase iv. 
349 Skim with wanton Wing th’ irriguous Vale. 1749 Bp. 
'Lavington Enthns. Meth. <§• Papists (1754) I. ii. 63 Opposite 
Vicissitudes of Soul, the irriguous and dry, the anxious and 
secure. 1802 Brookes' Gaaetteeri&d. 12) s.v. Lomond, Herds 
of cattle feed in the irriguous vallies at its base. 

2 . Having the quality of irrigating; affording 
a supply of water or moisture ; watering, bedew- 
ing. Also fig. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Cowpit. xvi. 560 If. .the Scorbutick 
Infection break into the Brain .. and very much infect the 
irriguous I.iquor of either Province. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
Vertue's Anecd. Paint, (1786) IV. 254 The lefreshing 
hollows of mountains, near Irriguous and shady founts. 
i8oi Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 176 The Grubs were seen lying 
in irriguous channels. i86r Clough Ess. Class. Metres, 
Elegiacs i. 6 A lordly river . . Through the meadows sinuous, 
wandered irriguous. 

Flence IrrfguousnesB (Bailey vol, II, 1727). 
flrrisible (iri’zib'l), a. Ohs. rare. [ad. late L, 
irrlsibil-is (Augustine), f irridere to laugh at, 
Ibuide.] Ridiculous ; worthy of derision. 

1767 A. Campbell Lexiph. 37 note, That the natives of one 
of our three kingdoms are really no better than iri.ational, 
irrisible, four-legged animals, and considered by their fellow- 
subjects, and the legislature in no other capacity, 
Irrision (iri‘3an). Now rare or arch. [ad. 
L. irrlsidn-em, n. of action from irridere to laugh 
at, Iebide. Cf. F. irrision (Cotgr. 1611).] The 
action of laughing at a person or thing in scorn or 
contempt ; derision, mockery, 

1526 Pilgr.Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 97 b, He wasfilluded 
and scorned with garmentes of irrisyon. 1579 Twynb 
Phisicke agst. Fort. 1. Ixix. 95 b, They seeke to auoyde 
infamie and irrision, *649 Jer. Taylor Exemp. ii. Ad 
Sect. xii. too To abstain from all mockings of our neigh- 
bour, not giving him appel]ative.s of scorne, or irri. 5 ion, 
1696 Bp. PatricX Comm. Exod. x, (1697) ^68 Some look 
upon it as an Irrision or a jeer. 1833 H. J. Rose Prelim. 
Obs. Middleton’s Grk, Article (1858) p. xxiv, Staljbaum also 
says that the omission of the article denotes irrision, 1858 
Hogg Life Shelley II. xi. 385 An indecent irrision of the 
sacred character of the lover-poet. 

Irrisor (irsi’s^r). rare, [a. L. irrlsor, agent-n. 
from irridere ; see prec.] 

1 . One who laughs at another ; a mocker, a 
derider. 

1739 J. Hildrop Regul. Free-thinking 23 They shall then 
be admitted into the highest Rank or Degree of Risors, 
called the Irrisors, answering to the Degree of Senior Sophs ; 
and shall be allowed not only to laugh and be witty, but to 
insult upon proper Occasions. 

2 . Zool, A bird of the genus Irnsor or family 
Irrisoridx, natives of Africa, so called from their 


noisy cry ; a wood-hoopoe. 

Ivrisory (irai'sori), a, rare, [f, L. type *irrl- 
sdri-tis, f. trrtsor, irrlsor-em : see prec. and -ORV.] 
Having the character of deriding or mocking. 

1824 Landor Intag. Conv. Wks. 1846 I. xxxviii, 244/2, 
I wish that, even there, you had been less irrisory, less of 
a pleader. 1829 Ibid, II. 146/1 The jmung men continued 
in their irrisory mood. 

Irrit, variant of Ieeite a. Obs,, void. 

Irritability (iiritabiditi). \fi.A,'h.irrttdlnlUds, 
f. irrltdbilis : see next and -ity. Cf. F. irritabiliU 
(Haller, 1756).] The quality or state of being 
irritable. 

1 . The quality or state of being easily annoyed or 

excited to anger or impatience ; proneness to vexa- 
tion or annoyance ; petulance. . . 

1791 Boswell Johnson Mar. an. 1753, The gloomy iriita- 
bihty of his existence was more painful to him than ever, 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xvi, His second subject of conver- 
sation , . seemed rather delicate for the smith's present state 
of irritability. 1837 Hr. Martineau Soc. Amer. Hi. 20 
The irritability of their vanity has been ninch exaggerated. 
1847 Emerson Fepr. Men, Shakespeare Wks, (Bohn) 1 . 3 S 4 
The perilous irritability of poetic talent. 1881 W. Collins 
Bl. Robe I. vi. 205 There was not only irritability, there was 
contempt , , in her tone. , . 

2 . Path. Of a bodily organ or part : The condi- 
tion of being excessively or morbidly excitable or 
sensitive to the contact or action of anything. 

1785 Alex, Grant (title) Observations on the Use ot 



IRRITABLE. 

Opium, ill Diseases supposed to be owing to morbid irrita- 
bility. 1789 AV. Buchan Dciu. Med, (1790) 315 From 
a peculiar weakness, or too great an irritability of the 
bowels. i87S_B. Mkadows Clin, Obsem. 51 He is all light, 
save slight irritability and scurf in the sc.alp. 

3 . P/iysiol. and Biol. The capacity of being 
excited to vital action (e. g. motion, contiaction, 
nervous impulse, etc.) by the application of an 
external stimulus : a property of living matter or 
protoplasm in general, and characteristic in a 
special degree of ceitain organs or tissues of 
animals and plants, esp. muscles and nerves : see 
Ie BITABLE 3. 

[1751 J. G, ZiMMCRMAN [title] Dissertatio Physiologica de 
Irritabilitate, quam publice clefendet.] 1755 R. Whytt 
{title) Physiological Essays.. On the Sensibility and Itrita- 
blllty of the Pat ts of Men and other Animals ; occasioned 
by Dr. Haller’s Treatise on these Subjects . 1788 Sin J. E. 

Smith in Phil. Trans. Abr. XVI. 421 [heading) On the 
Irritability of Vegetables. 1794 G. Adams Nat. .5- Exp. 
Philos. IV. xlix. 349 Physicians talk of the irritability of 
our nervous system. 1803 A. Carlisle in Phil. Trans. 
XCV. 3 When muscles aie capable of reiterated contiactions 
and relaxations, they are said to he alive, or to possess 
irritability. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract, Agric. (ed. 4) I. 
IIS Some leaves possess the property, when acted upon by 
certain bodies, of moving. This is called, in reference to 
leaves. Irritability. 1861 Darwin Fertil. Orchids v. 172 
The irritability of the labellum in .several distantly-allied 
forms is highly remarkable. 1898 A llhuit's Syst. Pled. V. 
401 Instances of that response of living matter, as a manifes- 
tation of ‘irritability to chemical changes in its surroundings 
which is denoted by the term ‘ chemiotaxis 
Irritable (i'ritab’l), a. [ad. L. irrlldbilis, 
f. irrltdre Ireitate w.I ; see -ble. Cf. F. irrit- 
able (1547 in Hatz.-Darm.).] Capable of being 
irritated ; susceptible of irritation. 

1 . Readily excited to anger or impatience ; easily 
ruffled or annoyed. 

1662 H. More Philos. JFrlt. Pref. Gen. 10 It could never 
enter into my niinde that he was either irritable or pro- 
pitiable by the omitting or performing of any mean and 
insignificant services. 1779-81 Johnson E. P., Pope Wks. 
IV. 101 He was irritable and resentful. 1841 Elphinstone 
Hist. Ind. II. 47 His ill health made him more suspicious 
and irritable than ever. _ 1877 Erichsen Snrg. I. 5 Persons 
of an irritable and anxious mind do not bear operations so 
well as tho.se of a more tranquil mental constitution. 1879 
F. W. RoBiNsoN_C«ort?‘rf Consc. 1. xi, I have lived in . . the 
irritablest of families. 

2 . Readily excited to action ; highly responsive 
to stimulus; (of a bodily organ or part), Exces- 
sively or morbidly excitable or sensitive (see 
Irritate vX 3). 

_ 1791 Burke App. Wks, VI. 8 Accused of provoTting 
irritable power to new excesses. 1800 JITed, 'J'rnl. IV. 78 
When its excretionjs by any means obstructed, it produces 
insensible and hritable constitutions. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 59 The destruction of the irritable decayed sur- 
face [of a tooth]. 1873 B. Me\dows Clht. Observ. 27 He 
had an irritable stomach and was . . much annoyed with 
acidity. 1883 H. J.ames Lit. Tour France xxxiv. 220 Our 
modern nerves, our irritable sympathies, our easy discom- 
forts and fears, make one think (in some relations) less 
respectfully of human nature. _ 1887 Mrs. Ewing Dandcl. 
Clocks 13 One cannot help having an irritable brain, which 
rides an idea to the moon and home again ..whilst some 
folks are getting the harness of words on to its back. 1897 
AHlmti's Syst. Med. III. 751 The tongue is slightly furred 
or is red and irritable looking. 

3 . Physiol, and Biol. Of an organ, tissue, etc. 
of an animal or plant ; Capable of being excited 
to vital action by the application of some physical 
stimulus; said esp. of muscles and nerves, as sub- 
ject respectively to contraction and to motor or 
sensory impulse under the influence of the proper 
external forces. 

1793 Beddoes Calculus., etc. 181 The Irritable fibres in the 
same system have not all the .same degree of irritability. 
They have different degrees of capacity for the irritable 
principle. 1875 Bennett & Dyer Sachs' Bot. 784 In 
a smaller number of instances periodically motile foliage- 
leaves . . are irritable to touch or concussion. 1878 Foster 
Phys. in. i. 394 A sensory nerve in its simplest form may he 
regarded as a strand of eminently irritable protoplasm. 

I'rritableness. rare. [f. prec. + -ress.] *= 
Irritability. 

1803 in W V-g.-B-m Eng. Diet. ^ 1825 E, Iv.'ivs.a Last Days 
255 No irritableness of an afflicted body, nor weariness of 
bed-ridden age. 1837-8 Sears A than. xi. 92 This excessive 
irritableness of the body. 

Irritably (i'ritabli), adv. [f. as prec. + -ly^,] 
In an irritable manner ; with irritation ; petulantly. 

1833 in Hyde Ciahkb Eng. Diet. 1880 Ouida Moths I. 
ix. 249 ‘ Oh ! you don’t believe me ’, she said irritably, ‘ ask 
anybody'. 1896 Mrs. Caffyn Quaker Grandmother 204 
All this made her feel generally cross, and irritably resentful. 

1'rritain.eilt. Now rare or Obs. [ad. L. irri- 
tdment-vm a provocative, f. irrltdre Irritate vX : 
see -MENT.] Something that excites or provokes 
an action, feeling, or state ; an exciting cause ; 
a provocative, an incentive ; an irritant, 

1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac' s Lett. (vol. I.) 91 The Irrita- 
men t.s of Despaire. 1647 Ward Simp. C abler 5 Perillous irri- 
taments of carnall and spirituall enmity. _ 1800 Med. prnl. 
IV. 274 There is no specific irritament, which does not prove 
for the whole constitution either asthenic or sthenic. 1844 
Gladstone Glean. (1879) III. 27 He was wrong; for the 
bearing of his argument would have been this ; Sacraments 
ate irritaments of faith, therefore baptise those who have it 
not, in order that they may be aroused to conceive it. 
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Irritancy ^ (i-ritansi). [f. Irritant aX : see ' 
-anl’y.] Irritating quality or character ; irrita- 
tion, annoyance. 

1831 Carlyle Sari. Ees. in. xii. Not without a certain 
irritancy and even spoken invective. 1849 Tait's Mag. 
XVI. 754 The souice of great irritancy and vexation to the 
Colonists. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 6 Apr. 8/2 A superior altitude 
. .adds an irritancy to the monition tendered. 

1‘rritancy^. Pom., Civil, and Sc. Laio. [f. 
Irritant ai-^ : see -ancy.J The fact of rendering, | 
or condition of being rendered, null and void. 

i68i Stair Inst. Laiv Scot. (1693) 1. xiii. § 14. 122 By pay- 
ment at the B,air, it was allowed to be purged, ev'en though 
the Party after the Irritancy got Possession. 1773 Erskine 
Inst. Law Scot. ii. v. § 27 Where the irritant danse was 
conceived in these words, ‘ That the feu-right should fall. 

If two years duty happened to run into a third’, which was 
long the usual style, the irritancy was not incurred by our 
older pi actice till the whole of the third j'ear’s duty was 
due. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. s. v , The irritancy of 
a right is its forfeiture in consequence of some neglect or 
contravention. . . A lease may be dissolved dm ing its cuirency 
by the opeiation of a legal as well as of a conventional irri- 
tancy. 1880 M uiRHEAD Gains Dig. 613 Irt itancy 0 / a testa- 
ment. A testament was irritated when the testator suffered 
capitis deminutio. 1886 Pall Mall G. 9 Oct. ii/i Guilty of 
* that heinous Scotch crime known as ‘ irritancy of the lease '. 
Irritant (i'ritant), ml and sh. [ad. L. irri- 
Idnl-etn, pr. pple. of irrltdre Irritate vX : cf. F. 
irritant (17th c. in Hatz.-Darm.}.] 

A. adj. 

+ 1 . That ‘ irritates' or stirs up (see Irritate zt.l 
I b) ; exciting, provocative. Obs. 

1636 W. Scot Apol. Narr. (1846) 65 The occasion or 
irritant cause of the alteration of the Church Government. 

2. Causing irritation, physical or (rarely) mental; 
irritating. Chiefly in Path., of poisons, etc. 

1828 Webster, Irritant, initating. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 
loo/i Irritant poisons, such as arsenic. 1873 H. C. Wood 
Therap, (1879) 493 The symptoms.., as iu other irritant 
poisoning, vary within certain limits. 1883 Maitth. Exaju. 

21 Jan. 4/7 They, .have had no irritant or factious opposition 
to encounter. 

B. sb. An iiritant substance, body, or agency; 
in Path, a poison, etc. which produces irritation ; 
in Physiol, and Biol, anything that stimulates an 
organ to its characteristic vital action. Also fig. 
in reference to mental irritation. 

i8oz Med. yrnl. VIII.ii A glass of mustard whey, at 
times, is a good nutritive irritant. 1842 A. Combe Physiol. 
Digestion (ed. 4) 148 It . . is always excited to discharge 
itself by the introduction of food or other irritants. 1863 
Cornh. Mag. VII. 343 Any poison, even those which, like 
the metallic irritants, are with the greatest difficulty dis- 
lodged. 1877 Rosenthal Muscles 4- Nerves 30 The in- 
fluences which cause the contraction of the muscle . . are 
called irritants. 

Jig. 1862 Helfs Organ. Daily Life 73 A persecution 
which pinches, but does not suppress, is merely an irritant, 
and not an absorbent. 

I'rritant, a.’l Rom., Civil, and Sc. Law, 
[ad. L. irritdnt-em, pr. pple. of irritdre to make 
void, Irritate &,2 : cf. F. irritant (1762 in Diet. 
Acad.).] Rendering null and void. 

Irritant clause', ‘a clause by which certain prohibited 
acts specified in a deed, if committed by the per.son holding 
under the deed, are declaied to be void and null ' (W. Bell 
Diet. Laxu Scot. 1861). 

1392 Acts Sederunt zy Nov. (1790) 19 In all tyrae cuming, 
thay will juge and decide upon clausis irritant, conteinit in 
contractis, takis, infeftments, bandis, and obllgationis. 1603 
Ha vwARD..d nsw. Dolesnan v. M iv,The Slates elected Henry 
Duke of Anjowe for their king, with this clause irritant; That 
ifheedid violate any point of his oath, the people should owe 
him no allegeance. 1773 [see Irritancy “]. 1799 J. Robert- 
son Agric. Perth 82 The leases.. are clogged with so many 
arbitrary covenants, capricious articles and irritant clauses, 
that they may be broke, whenever the landlord pleases. 
1868 Act 31 4' 32 Viet. c. loi §9 It shall not be necessary . . 
to insert.. prohibitory, irritant, and resolutive clauses. 

Irritate (i’rit^H), Z'.l [f. L. irrllUt-, ppl. stem 
of irrltd-re to incite, excite, provoke, irritate. 
Cf. Irrite v.I 

tl. trans. To stir up, excite, provoke, incite, 
rouse (a person, etc.) to some action. Const, to, 
into, or inf. Obs. (or merged in 2.) 

1331 Elyot Gov. i. xix, Suche daunsis, whiche. .dyd with 
vncleiie motions or countinances irritate the myndes of the 
dauncers to venereall lustes. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 315 Cold 
inaketh the Spirits vigorous, and irritateth them. 1631 
Baxter Inf. Bapt. Apol. 8 Least my touching that Contro- 
versie. .might irritate him to fall upon it. 2793 Burke Let. 
Sir H. Lniigrishe 26 May, "Whatever tends to irritate the 
talents of a country . .is of infinite seiwice to that formidable 
cause. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. I si. III. 43 His 
.successor soon contrived to irritate into open lesistance the 
new prince. 

t b. To stir up, excite, provoke, give rise to 
(an action, feeling, etc.) ; to excite to greater 
intensity, heighten, aggravate. Obs. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Praise [Ndai) 334 To much magnifying 
of Man .. doth initate Contradiccion, and procure Envye 
and skorne. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 'Prav. 149 With us drink 
irritates quarrels. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules f Diet 318 Oily 
Substances in themselves do not irritate or provoke 
Dianhreas. 1738 G. Lillo Marina iii. ii. 45 Yet trouble, in 
her, irritates devotion. 1776 Gibbon Decl, F. vi. (i86g) I. 
110 The disorder of his mind irritated the pains of his body. 
1824 R. Hall Let. Wks. 1841 V. 539 Premature attempts to 
console only irritate the sorrows they are meant to heal. 

2. To excite to impatient or angry feeling; to 
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exasperate, provoke ; to vex, fret, annoy, ruffle the 
feelings of. 

1398 F LORio, Iriiare, to irritate, or prouoke to ire. 1604 
R. (Iawdrcy Table Alph., Irritate, to make angry, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Scot. (1655) i Irritated by the 
misdemeanour of his children. 1725 Poim Odyss. v. 186 
Dismiss the man, nor irritate the god. 1749 Fielding Tout 
Jones xvt. iv, Let me beg you. Madam, . .not to iiritate his 
Worship. 1847 Mrs. A. Kfrr Hist. Senna 319 He did 
not wish to irritate the enemy with insults. 

3 . Path. To excite (a bodily organ or part) to 
morbid action, or to abnormal condition ; to bring 
into a morbidly excited condition, or produce an 
uneasy sensation in. 

1674 tr. Martimere's Voy. N. Countries iii From a great 
cold I had upon me, ..which had irritated my pituitaiy 
glandule. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules 0/ Diet 260 By their 
Salts they iiritate the Solids. 1836 J. M. (PwLi.'i Magendie's 
Eorinul. (ed. 2) 27 The physicians . . as.sert that it doe.s not 
irritate the stomacli, causes no headache, vertigo, nausea. 
184s Budd Dis. Lhte7' 256 It may inflame or irritate . . the 
parts of the intestine with which it is brought into contact. 

4 . Physiol, and Biol. To excite (an organ of 
an animal or plant) to some characteristic action 
or condition, as motion, contraction, or nervous 
impulse, by the application of a stimulus ; to 
stimulate to vital action. (See Irritable 5, Irri- 
tability 3.) 

1803 Med. yrnl. IX. 131, I endeavour to irritate the three 
branches of the fifth pair, by means of Galvanism. 1874 
Carpenter Meiit. Phys. i. ii. § 63 (iS^g) 71 Irritating the 
Roles, by tickling or othei wise. 1873 Darwin Jnsectiv. PI. 
ii. 20 The central glands of a leaf were irritated with a 
small camel hair brush. 

I'rritate, vX Rom,, Civil, and A’tr. Latv. [f. 
L. irritat-, ppl. stem, of irritd-re to make void, 
f. irrit-ns invalid: see Irrite a.] traits. To 
make void, render of no effect, nullify ; = Defeat 
V. 6 (the corresponding term in Eng. I.aw). 

1603 A nsw. Supposed Discov. Rom. Doctr. 42 Superiors. . 
may irritate the oaths and vows also of their subiects. 1660 
R. Coke Justice Vind. Pref. 4 Nor is theie any thing more 
abominable, then to conceive that the Acts of mens Wills 
should iiritate the Law of Nature. 1726 k'ct.w'S'E. Par ergon 
308 Such Will is irritated and made void. i&'jp^Act-yj 4- 38 
Vkt. c. 94 § 4 All rights and remedies . . for irritating the 
feu oh non solutum canonem. 1880 Muirhfad Gains ii. 
§ 148 A testament that. .has. .been broken or irritated. 

t I'rritate, //if. Obs. [ad. L. irrltdt-us, pa, 
pple. of irrltdre (see Irritate &.l) ; but also 
capable of being viewed as a shortening of 
irritatedi\ = Irritated. 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 709 The Heat becommeth more Violent, 
and Irritate ; And theieby expelleth Sweat. _i7i2_A. Mon- 
crieff in Young Life (1849) 26 Man being_ in this fallen, 
undone, and miserable condition, God's justice was iiritate. 

t I'rritate, ppl. Obs, [ad. L. irritdt-us, 
pa. pple. of irritdre : see Irritate Rendered 
void or of no effect. 

1600 F. Clark in A rclipriesi Conirov. (Camden) I. 164 
All confessions heard by vs [would be] voyd and irritat. 

Irritated (i'litis’ted),///. a. [f. Irritate z/.i 
+ -ED 1.] Stirred up, excited {obs.) ; exasperated, 
provoked, annoyed ; stimulated to vital action, 
etc. : see the verb. 

139S Daniel Civ. IVars iv. xxxxix, Then when proud- 
growne the irritated bloudEnduringnot it selfe, it selfeassalld. 
1678 Trans. Crt. Spain 47 Your Majesty should labour to 
appease these two irritated spirits. 1776 Gibbon Decl. IgF. 
XIV. I. 410 Not to e.xpose himself to the discretion of an 
irritated conqueror. 1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 
797 'I he contiaction of the irritated filament begins at the 
moment of contact. 

Hence I'rritatedly adv., in an irritated manner; 
with an expression of irritation or annoyance. 

1873 Mrs. Whitney Other Girls xxiii. (1876) 316 ‘ Don't 
tell me what !’ cried Bel irritatedly. 1883 Miss Broughton 
Belinda III. iv. ii. 177 He looks up irritatedly at her. 

Irritating (i’ritekiq), ppl. a. [f. Irritate 
w.l -h -ING 2.] That irritates, in various senses : 
see the verb. 

1707 Floyer Physic. Pnlse-Watch 58 These paiticular 
Secretions supply both quantity of Humours and irritating 
Qualities.^ 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1114 The dash of 
clouds, or irritating war Offighting winds. 1789 W. Buchan 
Dom. Med. {1790) 307 Medicines of an acrid or irritating 
nature. 1839 Geo Eliot A. Bede iv, A sort of wail, the 
most irritating of all sounds where real sonows are to he 
borne, and real work to be done. 

Hence iTritating’ly adv., in an irritating way. 
1863 E. C. Clayton Cruel Fortune II. 71 Lady Charn'ng- 
ton slightly raised her .shoulders, and smiled irritatingly. 
i88z Athenaeum i July 10 Such a passage as the following 
is irritatingly dogmatic. 

Irritaition (irit^'Jsn). [ad. L. irrltdiion-em, 
n. of action from irritdre Ibrita'I’e vX : cf. F. 
irritation (iq-isth c. in Godef. Coinpl.)i\ The 
action of irritating, or condition of being irritated. 

fl. The action of stirring up or provoking to 
activity ; incitement. Obs. exc. as iransf, from 
other senses. 

1389 PuTTENHAM Bug. Poestc 1. xix. (.Arb.) 56 Therefore 
was nothing committed to historic, but matters of great and 
excellent persons and things that the same by irritation of 
good courages, .might worke more effectually. 1612-13 Bp. 
Hall Contempl, 0 . T. xiv. vii, If it had not heene for his 
proud irritation, the people had in the morning before 
ceased from that bloody pursuit of their brethren, a 1839 
De Quincey (Webster 1S64), The whole body of the arts 
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and .sciences composes one vast niachinery for the irritation 
and development of the human intellect. 

2 . Excitement of anger or impatience ; exaspera- 
tion, provocation, vexation, annoyance. 

1703 Dk. Queknshehry in 'S.Wis Orig. Lett. Ser. ii. IV. 238 
One sort of people are pleased, and the other have got_ no 
irritation. 1796 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 380 Jacobinism 
which, arises from, penury and irritation, from scorned 
loyalty and rejected allegiance, 1818 A. Ranken Nist 
France VI. 1. 58 Any new taxation . . migh t excite general irri- 
tation. 1875 JowETT Plato (ed. 2) V. 6 The Lacedaemonian 
expresses a momentary initation at the accusation. 

3 . Faih, (and Med.) Excitement of a bodily 
part or organ to excessive sensitiveness or morbid 
action; the resulting condition. 

168s Boyle Enq, Notion Nat. vi. Wlcs. V. 212 The fibies 
. .being distended or vellicated by the plenty or acrimony 
of the peccant matter, will, by that initation, he brought to 
contract themselves vigorously. 1702 J. Purccll Cholick 
(1714) 113 Subject to thegi eatesl Irritations, Heai t-burnings, 
and Vomiting. 1799 Med. JrnJ. II. 126 If it allay .. the 
cough and irritation of the lungs. 1842 A. Comue Physiol, 
Digestion (ed. 4I 119 In some states of the stomach .. even 
farinaceous food excites acrimony and irritation, 1876 
Bartholow Nat. Med. (1879} 536 Extern.al irritadon, 
utilized for the relief or cure of internal maladies, is entitled 
counter-irritation. 

4 . Fhydol, and Biol. The inducement of some 
vital action or condition (as motion, contraction, 
nervous impulse) in an organ, tissue, etc. of an 
animal or plant by the application of a stimulus. 

1794 E. Darwin Zoon. I. .xviii. § 15. 209 We come now to 
tho.se motions which depend on irritation. Ibid. 210 Not 
only those parts of the sy.stein, which are always excited by 
internal stimuli,., but the oigans of sense also may be more 
violently excited into action by the irritation from internal 
stimuli, or by sensation, during our sleep than in our waking 
hours. 1855 Bain Senses <5- Jnt, 1. ii. § 20 (1864) 57 When 
irritation is applied to the hemispheres, as by pricking or 
cutting. 1875 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Boi. 782 Periodic 
movements of the mature parts of plants and movements 
dependent on iiritation. ibid. 784 In the case of irritable 
stamens . . the insects that visit the flowers cause tlie irrita- 
tion. a 1899 J, Chim Eziiidttinenial ideas Chr. II. xxi. 276 
Irritations and molecular changes of tissue are transformed 
into the feeling of shimmering light or ringing sound. 

Irritative (ihit^'tiv), a. [f. as luiliTATE v.'^ 
+ -IVE.J 

1 . Having the quality of stirring up or exciting 
to action ; now in Physiol, or Biol. Having the 
property of stimulating to vital action, e.g. to 
sensuous perception, muscular contraction, etc, 

1686 Goad Celest. Bodies i. .\iii. 6$ Invested with Power, 
not Illuminative .. but Irritative also. 1794 E. Darwin 
ZeoH. I. XX, § 7. 234 The irritative ideas of objects . . are per- 
petually present to our sense of Sight. _ 1796 Ibid. II. 678 
Those things, which increase the exertions of all the irrita- 
tive motion.s, are termed- incitantia. xSaa Good Shtdy 
Med. 1x834) III. 401 Hysteria hs a disease of the irritative 
fibres, hypochondrias of the sentient. 

2 . Having the quality of causing mental irrita- 
tion ; tending to initate ; annoying, irritating. 

Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 168 Let us put away utterly 
all irritative thoughts. 1881 Mrs._C._ Praed Policy i5- P. 
II. 208 Tones which' were specially irritative to Mr. Long- 
leat's temper. 

3 . Path. Characterized by or accompanied with 
irritation of the system or of some organ. 

iZoT Med. Jrnl. XVII. 7 He laboured under a con.sider- 
able degree of irritative fever. X873 T. H. Green Intrad. 
Pathol, (ed. 2) 139 Irritative conditions of the bone and 
eriostenm are often attended by a large formation of new 
one. 1888 Fagge & Pye-Smith Princ. Med. (ed. 2) I. 70 
The immediate effect of wounds in producing what was 
called irritative fever was confounded with the later appear- 
ance of pyasram. 

Irritator (i’ritehai), rare, [a, L. irriiator, 
agent-n. from irritdre Irbitate z;. 1 ] One who 
or that which irritates. 

1855 In Hyde Clarke Eng, Diet, x88g Cliavib. yrnl. 
Jan. 36/2 ‘You didn't think I was going to sit here ' the 
irritator asked. 

Irritatory (i-rit^'tari, -i^tari), a. rare. [f. as 
Ikbitate z/.i + -0BT.3 Causing irritation; irrita- 
tive, 

a 1656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 59 Some irritatory and 
troublesome Humour, Ibid. (1673) 285 Nothing hinders 
wounds from cicatrising, more then. , keeping things irrita- 
tory about the orifice of the wound. 

+ IrritOt «• Obs. Also irrit. [ad. L. irrit-us 
invalid, f. in- (Ik* 2) 4. ratus established, 
valid. Prob. through AF. irrit (Stat. 5 Edw. II), 
obs. F. irrite (1365 in Godef.).] Void, of no 
effect. 

1482 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 311 To ordeyn .. that the seid 
letters patentes . . and all thyng perteynyng to the same 
Glide and fraternyte, be irrite, cassed, adnulled, voide, and 
of noo force nor effect. 1600 J. Melvill Diary (1842) 356 
It sould nocht be forgot and maid Irrit. X623 T, Adams 
Barren Tree Wks. i86jt II. 180 These irrite, forceless, bug- 
bear excommunications. 1637 Hawke Killing is M, 12 
To make void and irrite all their former and glorious 
victories. 1741 W, Wilson Conin, Def. Reform, Princ. 
Ck. Scot. fi76p) 469 They have made thy word and law irrit 
and of no avail. 

Obs, Also6yrryte. l^.^.B-rite-r 
(14th c, in Littrd), ad. L. irritare to irritate.] 
= Ikmtatb ».l (in various senses). 

C1430 Mirour Saluactoun X627 Irrited haue I thyne ire 0 
swete godde of clemence. iga* More De Quat, Noviss. 
Wks, 76/1 Rather . .than blunt forth rudely, and yrryte them 


to anger. iS74 Newton Health Mag. 16 We must beware 
..that we doo not iirite our Stomack and provoke an *■ 
appetite with line Junkets and delicious Sauces. 1661 
Lovell Hist. Anim. f Min. 336 VeUicating the beginning 
of the nerves, contracting them, and irriting to expulsion. 

Irro'borate, Ods. rare~°. [f. (doubtful) 
L.irrdl}orare,{. ir- (lB- 1 ) d- robordre to strengthen.] 
1623 Cockcram, Irroborate, to make strong. x6s6 in 
Blount Glossogr. 

t I'rrogate, »- Po. Law. Obs. [f, ppl. stem 
of L. irrogdre to propose against, impose, inflict, 
f. ir- (iB-i) + rogdre to ask, demand.] trims. 
To impose (a penalty). So I'rrog'ate ppl. a. 
(used as pa. pplei) ; f Irroga'tion. 

XS92 Sc. A cts fas. VI (1597) § 152 Quhilkis haue not bene, 
nor yit ar observed be reason that there is na penaltie 
li rogat to the peisones contra veeners thereof. 1623 Cocke- 
RAM, Irrogate, to impose. Irrogation, an imposition. 
1666 Lu. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Snppl. Decis. 

II. 426 It came to be debated, .if a judge might mitigate 
tlie punishment which is imposed by law, znd. hanging, 
and confiscate his moveables, or iirogat a mulct, in lien 
thereof. 

Irrorate (i^ror^t), a. Zool.. esp. Entom. [ad. 

L. irrordt-ns bedewed, pa. pple. of irrdrdre : see 
next.] = Irrorated : see next 2. 

1826 Kirby & Sr. Entomol. IV. 285 Aiom, a very minute 
dot. Irrorate, sprinkled with atoms, as the earth with dew. 

Irrorate (i'rdre't), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
irrord-re to bedew, f. ir- (Ib-^) y rdrdrc to drop 
dew, from 7 vs, rorem dew.] 
f 1 . traits. To wet or sprinkle as with dew ; 
to bedew, besprinkle ; to moisten. Obs. 

X623 CocKERAM, It rorate, to sprinckle, to moysten. 1629 
Parkinson Card. Pleas, viii. 20 Doe not give them too 
much water to over-glut them, but temperately to ir[r]orate, 
bedew or sprinkle them. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. <5- Min. 
237 They aie to be fryed and irrorated with the juyee of 
Oranges. 1676 tr. Garencieres Coral 44 A plant.. irrorated 
or steeped in common water, 

2 . ZooL, esp. Entom. In pa. pple. I'rrorated : 
sprinkled minutely {with dots). 

1843 Humphreys Brit. Moths I. 85 The caterpillar is 
dusky, irrorated with black spots. 1882 Entomol. Mag. 
Mar. 220 The mature larva is of a dark pea-green colour, 
thickly irroiated with slightly raised black dots. 

Irroration. (irorij'-Jan). [n. of action from 
Irbokate V. : cf. F. irroration (17C2 in Diet. 
Acad.).'\ 

fl. A sprinkling or wetting as with dew; a 
bedewing, besprinkling, moistening. Ohs, 

1623 Cockeram, / rmf<Tri£>«. a sprlnckling, a moystning. 
1638 Rawley tr. Bacon's Life <5- Death (idsr) 41 'To the 
Irroiation of the Body, much use of sweet things is profit- 
able. 1672 Phil. Trans, VII. 3033 A confused irroration of 
the external surface, without any ebullition. 1784 tr. 
Spallanzanis Dissert. (L,), If., the iiroration should be 
interrupted, the portion of eggs then excluded will be 
barren. 

2 . Zool., esp. Entom. A sprinkling of minute 
dots or spots of colour. 

X842 Humphreys Brit, Moths I. 124 Of a nearly uniform 
pale brownisli buff, without irrqrations. 

Irrotational (irotiJ'-Jonal), a. Dynamics. 
[Ir-^.] Not rotational ; characterized by absence 
of rotation : said of fluid motion in which each 
elementary or infinitesimal part of the fluid has no 
rotation about its own axis. 

1875 Clerk Maxwell in A'«cyr/.57'/V. III. 44/1 The motion 
of a fluid is said to be irrotational when it is such that if a 
spherical portion of the fluid were suddenly solidified, the 
solid sphere so formed would not be rotating about any axis. 
x88q G. H. Darwin mNature XXII. 95/2 Two vortices exer- 
cise very remarkable influences on one another, which are 
due to the irrotational motion of the parts of the fluid 
outside the vortices.^ 1883 O. Lodge ibid. XXVII. 330/1 
Portions [of etherl either at lest or in simple iirotational 
motion. 

Hence Ixrota'tionally adv. 

x88r Maxwell Electr. 4 Magn. I. 117 A vector which is 
distributed irrotationally in all cases of electric equilibrium. 
i_88x N atureyCKlTl. 47S/2 A mass of fluid revolving irrota- 
tionally inside an imperfectly elastic cylindrical case. 

+ Irro'tulate, ppl. Ct. Obs. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L. ir-, inrotnldre (Du Cange), f. ir-, in- (Ir- i) 

-f rotul-us Roll.] Entered upon a roll or list ; 
enrolled. 

xp^Zepheria xxxviii, Yet, ’mongst acquaintance who their 
faith haue crackt, My name thou findest not irrotulat ! 

Irrour, Irrous, variants of Iboub, -ons, Obs. 
t Irroyal, at. Obs. [Ir-^. Cf. illoyaE\ Not 
royal ; not befitting a king. 

1648 Pet. East. Assoc. 18 Was the pawning of the Jewels 
of the Crown so Irroyall ? 

Irrubrical (irfl brikal), a. [Ir- 2 .] Not 
rubrical ; contrary to the nibric. 

1846 Worcester cites Ch. Ob. 
t I'rruent, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L. irrumt-em, 
pr. pple. of irruPre to rush in or upon.] 

_ 1636 Blount Glossogr,, Irrueni, running hastily, or rush- 
ing in violently, 

tl'rrugate, »- Ohs. [f. ppl,' stem of L. 
irrilgdre to wrinkle, f. ir-, in- (Ir- 1 ) -i- rugdre to 
•wrinkle, from ruga a ■wrinkle, a crease.] trans. 
To wrinkle. So f I’rrugatlon (obs. rare-°.) 

1366 Painter Pal. Pleas. (1369) 1. F iv, That the swelling of 
their body, might not irrngate and wrinckle their faces. 1636 
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Blount Glossogr., [rrugation, a wrinkling, or making 
wrinkles. 

f I-rmmate, v. Ohs. rare—°. [f, L. irru- 
mdre to give suck, f. riima teat, dug.] 

1623 CocKEHAM, Irrumate, to sucke in. 

i‘ Irru’minating, a. Obs. [Ir- 2.] Not 
ruminating ; that does not chew the cud. 

1631 Brathwait Whitmies, Zealous Bro. 117 That un- 
cleane and irruminating beast, a pig. 

Irru-mpent, a. rare'~°. [ad, L. irrumpent- 
eui, pr. pple. of irnimpere to break in, f. ir- (Ir- l) 
-)- rumpere to break.] Bursting or breaking in ; 
making an irruption. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Irrumpent, entring in by force, 
rushing in violently. 

Irrupt (irzi'pt), V. rare. [f. L, irrupt-, ppl, 
stem ot irntntp-cre : see prec.] 

1 . To break into, tieiice Irru'pted///. ir. 

1833 Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet., Irrupted, forced through. 

1836 WiaiSTER, Irrupted, broken with violence. Hence in 
later Diels, 

2 . intr. To hurst in, break in, enter forcibly, 
make an irruption. 

1886 F. H. H. Guillemard Cruise Marchesa II, g V''e 
were in the crater of an extinct volcano into which the sea 
had at some later period irrupted. 1893 Temple Bar 
XCVIII. 154 She ‘irrupted ' recklessly into the bedroom. 
Irruptible (im-ptib’l), a. rare, (erron. •able.') 
[f. Ir* 2 -t- L. rupt-, ppl. stem of rumplre to 
break -f -IBLE.] That cannot be broken; un- 
breakable, 

1835 Sir J. Ross Arct. E.xp. xlvii. Cii We were locked 
uj) by irniptable chains. 

Irruption (irn-pjan), [ad. L. irruption^m, 
n. of action from h rurnp-cre : see Irrumpent. 
Cf. F. irruption (14th c. in Halz.-Darm.).] The 
action of bursting or breaking in ; a violent entry, 
inroad, incursion, or invasion, esp. of a hostile 
force or tribe. 

1377 tr. Bullingers Decades (1592) 297 In that hurlie burlie 
and irruption made by the barbarous people. x6or Holland 
Pliny I. 75 As if Nature maderecompeiice for the irruptions 
of the seas. 1637 R. Humphrey tr. St. Ambrose Pref., 
The Goths .. making irruptions into Gaule. jjoj Lomf. 
Gaz. No._ 4375/3 That the whole Body pf the Troops.. lie 
in a readiness to oppose any new Irruption of the Enemy. 
1803 Wellington Let. to LUut..Cen. Stuart in Gurw, 
Deep. (1837) II. 8 Not a word is .said of the .supposed irrup- 
tion of Holkar. 1874 Helps Soc. P'ress. ii. 26 You do not 
seem to perceive the irruption of vulgarity. 

Confused tvith Eruption, Obs. 

X613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 814 In the yeare 1581 
there issued from another Vulcan, .such an irruption of fire. 
1691 'LuTTRr.lL Brief Rel. (1857) II. 216 Those from ltaly 
say, that mount Vesuvius had lately made a terrible iirup. 
tion. X73* .Arduthnot Rules of Diet iv. in Aliments, etc. 
(1736) 418 In the Article of Feverish Irruptions. x8tt Ora 
Sr Juliet III. 19s The irruption was coming out in a most 
favourable way. 

Irrupti've (irz^ptiv), a. [f. as Irrupt -f 
-IVE.] Flaving the quality or character of burst- 
ing in ; making, or tending to, irruption. 

1393 Nashe Christ's T. (16x3) 58 Trodden out of sent, by 
the irruptiue ouer-trampling of the Romanes. 1794 tVHiTE. 
HOUSE Ode to Justice tT.), Ready to displode irruptiye on 
his head. 1816 T. Busby Lucretius vi. Comment, xjii, By 
Thales and Democritus they [earthquakes] were attributed 
to the irruptiye force of subterraneous winds. 1873 Burton 
Hist. Scot, I. i. 24 Masses of irniptive rock. 

Irsche, obs. Sc. form of Erse. 

1308 Dunbar Flyting 49 Irsche [v.r. lersche] brybour 
baird, wyle beggar with thy brattis. 

Irspile, a variant of ilespile, ilspile, hedge- 
hog (see II) : cf. also Iechepil. 

I-rudded, i-ruded, ME. pa. pple. of Red v., 
to redden. I-ruled, of Rule v. 

Irun, obs. form of Iron. 

I-rung(en, ME. pa. pple. of Ring v, 

Irus, obs. variant of Ieous. 

Irviugite (auvi^ait). [f. surname Irving (see 
below) + -ITE.] A member of a religious body 
founded about 1835 01^ the basis of principles 
promulgated by Edward Irving (1792-1834), a 
minister of the Church of Scotland, settled in 
London, and excommunicated in 1833. 

The name is not accepted by the body itself, which 
assumes the title of Catholic Apostolic Church : see 
Catholic A, 10. _ . . 

X836 R. Baxter Irznngism 36 The idol of the Irvingites 
is the power of utterance. 1872 tr. Lange's Comm., 1 Thtss. 
iv. 79/2 The other name of Irvingites they expressly dis- 
claim. 1883 A merican VII. 22 None of our churches, 
except, perhaps, the little body called Irvingites, are doing 
their full duty by the public in this regard, 
b, attrib. or adj, 

1872 tr. Lange's Comm., x Thtss. iv. 79/2 The Irvingite 
interpretation eironeously explained, 1882-3 Schaff En- 
cycl. Relig. Knoiul. II. 11 jg Heniy Drummond .. took 
a prominent part in the Irvingite movement. 

So I'xvinsrism, the doctrine and principles of 
the Irvingites. 

1836 R. Baxter {title) Irvingism. 1876 C. M, Davies 
U north. Land, (ed, 2) 86 ‘ Irvingism as it is still called by 
outsiders, or the ‘ Catholic Apostolic Church ’ as . . it IS 
designated by its own adherents. 

Irwis, obs. variant of Ibous. 

tiry, a. Obs, [f. Ire -i- -T,] — Irascible c. 
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1603 J. D^vitb Mtcrocosmos (1878) 74/;: For in our 
Soules the iry pow’r it is That makes v's at vnhallowed 
thoughts repine. 

Iry, obs. variant of Eebie a. 

1728 Ramsay Cordial w. My dear, I'm faint and iry. 

Iryn(e, obs. form of Ikon. 

Is (iz), V. 3 sing. pres, indie, of vb. Be, q.v. 

Is, obs. form of His, Ice, Yes. 

Is- : see Iso-. 

-is 1 (-ys), a frequent ME. andesp. Sc. variant of 
the grammatical inflexion -es, -s, of the genitive 
sing., and the pi. of sbs., and of the 3rd pers. sing, 
of verbs. In MSS. sometimes treated as a separate 
word or element, esp. in genitive sing., where prob. 
it was often confounded with theposs. pron. his {is'). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 290 pe king tok brut is oue bodi, 
in ostage as it were. Ibid, 656 Salomon, .pat king dauid is 
sone was. C1440 Partonope 271, I lone Jhesu ys name. 
a 1450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 10 A cristen man ys hede 
was smiten of. 1456 Paston Leit. I. 373 My Lord of 
Caunterbury is avis and agreement, c 1463 G. Ashby 
Active Policy Prouide you sadly for youre sowles is 
helthe. 1527 in Strype Eccl. Mem. (1824) I. App. xiv. 45 
We receyvyd your Grace is lettres. Ibid. 47 We went unto 
the Chancellor who is answer was, that it shold be done. 
1330 Palsgr. Lesclaircisseitieni InLrod. p. xl, By adding of 
is to our substantyve, we slgnifye po.ssessyon, as, my 
maisteris gowne, my ladyis boke. 1577 PIolinshed Chron. 
I. Hist. Scot.^ 507/2 Giftis of wairdis, nonentressis, and 
releues of landls, and mariageisof airis falland. 

-is northern and esp. Sc. f. -ISH q. v. 

Isaac, Izaac, dial, perversions (after the proper 
n&mt Isaac) of haysuck, Haysugge, hedge-sparrow. 

1834 Medwin Angler in JVales I. 219 Then arose., the 
screams of the young Izaacs for help. 1885 Swainsoh Prov. 
Names Birds 29 Hedge spanow ,, Isaac, or Hazock 
(Worcestershire). 

Isabel (i'zabel). [a. F. isahelle = Isabella.] 

1. Name of a colour ; = Isabella i. 

1828 Webster s. v., Isabel yellow is a brownish yellow, 
with a .shade of brownish red. 1838 James Richelieu, i, 
His dress was a rich livery suit of Isabel and silver. 

2. A kind of fancy pigeon, a small variety of the 
Pouter : so called in reference to its colour, 

1867 W. B. Tegetmeier Pigeons vi. 71 Among the best 
known, .are the birds known at the pigeon-shows as 
and so named, we may presume, in consequence of their 
colour. 

3. A variety of Noith American grape ; see Isa- 
bella 3 b. 

1854 Longf. Catawba Wine ii, Nor tlie Isabel And the 
hluscadcl That bask in our garden alleys. 

Isabelite (izabedait). [Pad. Sp. Isahelliia, 
dim. of female name Isabella.^ A name given in 
the West Indies to the angel-fish {Pomacanthtis 
ciliaris'). 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

IsalDella (iza.be'la),<r. {sb.). Also 7 iz-. [From 
the female name Isabella, F. Isabelle.\ 

1. Greyish yellow ; light buff. Like other colour 
names, also used as sb. 

(Various stories have been put forth to account for the 
name. That given in D’Israeh Cier. Lit. (Article Anecdotes 
0/ Fashion), and also in Littrc, associating it with the 
archduchess Isabella and the siege of Ostend 1601-1604, is 
shown by our first quotation to be chronologically impos- 
sible.) 

160a (July) Inv. Queen's Garde robe in Nichols Prop'. 
Q. Elis. (1823) III. 505 Item, one rounde gowne of Isabella- 
colour satten, , . set with silver spangles. _ 1622 Peacham 
Compl. Gent, (t66i) 136 Isabella colour signifieth Beauty. 
1680 Land. Gas. No. 2459/4 A new red Coat with an 
Izabella colour Lining. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Card. 
71 Is in Shape like the Rousselet, of a very light Isabella 
Colour, like the Martin Sec. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char, 
hlin. (ed. 3) so From the names of persons, as Isabella- 
yellow, now called Cream-yellow. i8ii Pinkerton 
I. 329 Of a yellowish g'rey, verging on Isabella colour. 1870 
A. L. Adams Nile Valley, etc, 38 The desert lark., is .. ofa 
light Isabella colour above, and white below. 

2. Applied to varieties of fruits ; a. A kind of 
peach, b. A species of North American grape 
( Vilis Labrusca)vri\:h. large fruit, sometimes purple, 
often green and red. 

1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1729) 210 Peaches. Nutmeg, 
Isabella, Persian [etc.]. 1833-40 Haliburton Clockm. (1862) 
197 In an arbor, surrounded with honeysuckle, and Isabella 
grape. 1863 Handbk. Bot, 292 The Isabella . . varieties of 
this species. 

3. Comb., as Isabella-coloured adj. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-m. iv, § 31 (1689) 39 Isabella 
coloured mohair, 1686 tr. Chardin's Trav, 371 All the 
Nysain horses were Isabella coloured. 1833 Penny Cycl. 
IV. 89/2 Isabella-coloured Bear, Ursus Lsabellinus. 1838 
Planch^ tr. C'tess D'Aulnoy's Fairy Tales, P'cess 
Belle-Eioile ^ Pr. Cheri 373 She mounted an Isabella- 
coloured horse ; the black mane of which was dressed with 
rows of diamonds. 

Xsabelliue (izabedin,-3in), a. [f. prec. -f -ine.] 
Of an Isabella colour, greyish yellow. 

Isabelline lear\ a variety of the Syrian bear-, found in 
the Himalaya Mountains, of a yellowish-brovvn colour ; the 
Indian white bear; cf. Isabella 3, quot. 1835. 

1839 Tristram in Ibis I. 430 The upper plumage of eveiy 
bird, whether Lark, Chat, Sylvian, or Sand-grouse .. is of 
one uniform isabelline or sand colour. 1889 Cornh. Mag 
Mar, 307 The smaller denizens of the desert, .must be quite 
uniformlyisabelline or sand-coloured. iSoaLvDEKKERAnr/w 
^ Hoofs 198 The face is of the same isabelline tint as the body, 
b. Comb., as isabelHne-hued. 

1883 Athenxum 15 Sept. 336/3 We turn with a sigh of 
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relief to the old leather-covered, isabelline-hued copies of 
the angling patriaich. 

Isabnormal, Isacoustic ; see Iso-. 

I-sacred, ME. pa. pple. of Sacks v, 

Isadelphous : see Iso-. 

I-sseid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. 

Isag'Og'e (aisagJ^n'd^z, -goR'gf). Also 7 -gogue. 
[a. L. isagdge, a. Gr. 610070175^ introduction, f. eh 
into + 0.701717 leading, bringing. With Blount’s 
form isagogiie, cf. synagogue.^ An introduction. 

1632 Boyle Lei. to Mallet Jan. in Wks. (1772) I. Life 
p. li, No bad isagoge to the Eastern languages. 1636 
Blount Glossogr., Isagoguc, an introduction. 1661 Lovell 
Hist. Anim. cj- Jl/in. Isagoge. 1751 HAums Hermes i. iv. 
39 note. See the Isagoge or Introduction of Porphyry to 
Aristotle’s Logick. 1833 M.avne Expos. Lex., Isagoge, . . 
term for an introduction. 

IsagOgic (sis^p’dgik), a. {sb.) [ad. L. Isa- 
gogic-us, a. Gr. eiaa-^aryiKos introductory, f. elaa- 
701777 : see prec.] Of or pertaining to isagoge ; 
introductory to any branch of study. 

1828 ill Webster. 1887 Faihbairn in Contemp. Rev. Feb. 
2 q 8 The formal, introductory or isagogie, studies have a 
wide range, requiring, perhaps more than any other, edu- 
cated faculty and the scientific mind. 

B. sb. (geneially in plural isagogics). Intro- 
ductory studies; es^. that department of theology 
which is introductory to exegesis, and is concerned 
with the literary and external history of the books 
of the Bible. 

1864 in Webster. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Reltg. Knowl. 
III. 2185 Richard Simon, the founder of biblical isagogics. 
i8g8 J. Robertson Poetry Ps. ii. 24 In the Compendium of 
I.sagogic of Junilius Africanus .. the Psalms are reckoned 
among the prophetical writings. 

t IsagO'gical, a. Obs. [f. as prec, -i- -al.] 
Introductory, isagogie. 

<11329 Skelton Whynat toCourt'ji^, I wyll make further 
relacion Of this isagogicall eolation. <11646 J. Gregory 
Assyr. Mouarchie in PostJmma (1650] 239 So loseph 
Scaliger in his Isagogical Canons. 1721 Bailey, Isagogical, 

. .introductory. 

Hence Isago'gfically adv. (Bailey vol. II, 1727). 

Isagon, -ic, erron. forms of IsoGON, -ic. 

Isaian (oizaimn, -<?‘'an), a. Also Isaiahan. [f. 
proper name Isaiah ■+ -AN.] Of or belonging to the 
prophet Isaiah, or the book of tlie Old Testament 
that bears his name. 

1883 M. Arnold Isaiah of lertis. in ig/A Cent., The 
Isaian eloquence, the Isaian spirit and power. 2896 R. G. 
Moulton Lit. Study Bible .xvii. 434 Spoken before by the 
Servant of Jehovah in the Isaiahan Rhapsody. 

Isaianic (oizai-, 3iz(?ise-nik), a. [f. as prec. -l- 
-ic.] =prec. 

1882 CiiEVNE Isaiah vii. 14 note. The two Isaianic pi-o- 
phecies of God-with-us and Wonder-Counsellpr. 1898 
Expositor Nov. J67 A passage confessedly Isaianic. 

I-said, i-sait, ME. pa. pples. of Say v. I-sald, 
of Sell v. I-salued, of Salue v., to salute. 

+ I-same, adv, Obs. Also 4 i-some, y-same. 
[Another form of Insamb ; app. f. i-, In h- SAirE(N 
ci/zi. together: isLM.HG.ensa}nen,-eizt. AsthezV; 
of in-same{n was pleonastic, and i was not used in 
southern dial, for in in 14th c., the i- was prob. 
associated with I- pref.l, and was hence sometimes 
written y. I-some in Caslel of Love has q from a, 
and is to be distinguished from the adj. I-some, in 
which i- is I-^.] Together ; in coinpany. 

c 1320 Sir Banes rMS. A) 705 Fork Irai wente al isame, To 
Beues chaumber frat he came. Ibid. 3449 And to Jre castel 
kat wente isame Wik gret solas, gle and game, c 1320 
Cast. Love 1418 Vppon holy koresday jrer on his nome Heo 
wereir i-gedered alle i-some. C1330 Amis. 4 Afnil, 1089 
Hou he and that maiden was Bothe togider y-same, c 1380 
Sir Ferumb. 1188 Gok now alle y-same & helpek litm. 
c 1400 Sowdone Bab, 3201 And so thay livede in ioye and 
game, Andbrethern both thaywer, In pees and werr both 
I-same. 

Isaiuic (oiste-inik), a. Chem. [f. Is(at- -f- 
Amic.] Related to isatin and to ammonia ; in 
isaniic acid, C]r,Hi3N304, produced by the action 
of warm ammonia on isatin. Its salts are I'sa- 
mates. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 404 Jsamic acid crystal- 
lises in splendid, shining, rhombic lainlnas, of the colour of 
red iodide of mercury. Ibid., Isamate of ammonium., 
crystallises in small needles or very acute microscopic 
rhombs. 

So I'Samide, the amide, CjjIinNgOj, related to 
isamic acid ; ‘ pulveralent, of a fine yellow colour, 
tasteless, inodorous, insoluble in water’ (Watts). 

Isandrous : see Iso-. 

t Isange'lical, «. Ohs. rare~'-. [f. Gr. t(rd7- 
7«A-oy (see next) : cf, Angelic.al.] =iiext. 

1678 CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. i. v. 797 We may venture to 
call this Resurrection- Body.. an Angelical, or Isangelical 
Body. 

t Isa'ngfelOUS, a. Ohs. rare [f, Gr. iVdy- 
76X-0J equal to or like an angel (see Iso-) -h -ous.] 
Equal to the angels. 

1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) II. 291 Let us look hack 
upon ourselves, who we expect shall one day be made 
isangelous, equal to the angels. 

Isanomal, -antheroxis, -antlious : see Iso-. 


Xsapostolic (aisseppstp'lik), a. [f. eccl. Gr. 
Xca-aharoX-Qs equal to an apostle -t- -IC : cf. apos- 
tolic.] Equal to, or contemporary with, the apostles ; 
a name given in the Greek Church to bishops conse- 
crated by the apostles, and to other persons eminent 
in the primitive church. 

i860 Neale in Lit. Churchman VI. 168/1 The Isapostolic 
writers of the first century. 1862 Chr.Retnemhranur'A.lAN. 
407 With reference to the Is.Tpostolic father.s. 1881 Ck. 
Times ii Mar. 16.7 The lepresentative of the apostolic or 
isapostolic succes.sion of the Britons. 

Isard, variant of Izard. 

II Isaria (sisea'ila). Bot, [f. Gr. i'tr- os equal + 
-aria = -auy 1 B 3.] A genus of filamentous 
moulds, some species of which attack and destroy 
insects, especially Hymenoptera. It is now 
believed that many of the species are merely spor- 
iferous forms of other fungi. 

1874 Cooke Fungi 7 Wasps, spiders, moths, and butter- 
flies become enveloped in a kind of mould named Isaria, 
which constitutes the conidia of Touubia. 

Hence Isarioid (ise^'uioid) a. [sec -oid], belong- 
ing to or resembling the genus Isaria. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Isat-, an element derived from L. isat-is (Gr. 
iaaris) woad, used in Chem. to form the name of 
Isatin (see below), and of other bodies related 
to it and to indigo. Among these are : 

Isatic (aisre’tik) acid, CgFLNOg (= isatin -f I-I2G), 
substitution products of which are bromisatic 
(CgHgBrNOg), chlorisatic, etc., acids •, the salts 
are Isatates (si'satis'ts), bronii'satates, chlori'sa- 
tates, etc. Isatiinide (oisrehimaid), the imide of 
isatin, Isatite : see Isatin. I^sato- 

sulphii'ric acid, an acid containing the elements of 
isatin and sulphuric acid or sulphuric anhydride; 
the salts of which are Isato-sulpliates. I'satyde 
("[ isatbyd) , a substance bearing the same relation 
to isatin that indigo-white bears to indigo-blue, 
being formed from it by the addition of one atom 
of hydrogen. 

1843 Penny Cycl. ist Suppl. 346/1 Lsatic acid.. Is peifectly 
insoluble in cold water, but when heated in water it is 
decomposed into isatin and water. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chem. III. 404 The solution ,. deposits .. crystals of isatin, 
which in fact cliffens from isatic acid, only by the elements 
of water. Ibid. 405 Chloi isatate of potassium . . crystallizes in 
shining flattened quadrilateral needles _ of _ a light yellow 
colour. Ibid,, The other salts of chlorisatic acid are ob- 
tained by double decomposition. Ibid. 409 Isatosulphuric 
acid is a strong acid, separating even the stronger mineral 
acids from their .salts. Ibid. 410 Isatosulphite of Ammo- 
nium, . . of Potassium. Ibid. 411 Isatyde is white, with 
a slightly greyish tiiU, tasteless, and inodorous. It . . sepa- 
rates on cooling in microscopic scales. 

Isatin. (si’satin). Chem, Also -ine. [f. L. 
isat-is, a. Gr. iaaris the plant woad, whence a blue 
dye is obtained + -inL] A crystalline, reddish- 
orange substance (CgHaNO.^), of brilliant lustre, 
obtained from indigo by oxidation. 

Isatin in combination plays the part of an acid, form- 
ing I’satites, e. g_. potassium isatite, CgHiKNOa. With 
bromine and chlorine it forms bromi'satin (CgHi-BrNOj), 
chlori'satin,m\vh\ch one or two atoms of hydrogen are re- 
placed by equivalent quantities of bromine or chlorine. The 
salts of these are bromisatites, chlorisatites. 

1845 Penny Cycl. ist Suppl. 346/1 Isatin, a substance 
obtained from indigo by the addition of two equivalents of 
oxygen .. It crystallizes in prisms, which are of a yellowish 
red or deep aurora-red colour. 1850 Daubeny Atom. The. 
viii. (ed. z) 237 When indigo is oxidized by means of nitric 
acid, it becomes converted into a bright red crystalline body 
termed isatine, 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 67_ A green 
color begins at once to develop, and in a little while passes 
into the clear yellow of isatin, 

-isation, frequent variant of -izatio.n. 

IsaitiS (ai’satis). Zool. [Said to be from the 
native name in a northern language.] The white 
or Arctic fox, Canis lagopus. 

Named by J. G. Gmelin, xjtio, Canis isaiis', his specific 
name, though abandoned for lagopus, has been sometimes 
used as the English name. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. HI. viii. 339 As the jackall is 
a sort of intermediate species between the dog and the 
wolf, so the isatis may be considered as placed between the 
dog and the fox. 1834 Hand-hk. Nat. Philos. III. Phys. 
Gcog. S5/x The lagopus or isatis (arctic fox) is found at 
Spitzbergen. 

I-sauglit, ME. pa. pple. ofSAUGHT v., to recon- 
cile. I-sauved,i-saved, ofSAVEzt. I-savered, 
of Savour v, I-sawed, of S.uv v. 

fl-sayed, ME. pa. pple. of Say v., apbetized 
form of Assay. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 191 pat we havek i-sayed 
and i-preved by an orlege. 

I-say-so, phrase used as sb. An assertion, an 
ipse dixit : cf. Say-so. 

1800 W, Taylor m Monthly Mag. X. 424 Heeds the 
I-say-so’s even of authority. 

I-soalded, ME. pa. pple, of Scald v. 

Iscariot (iskse-ript). [ad. L, Iscariola, a. Gr. 
T(r/fap£cbT77s, understood to be ad, Heb. mnp 
fsh-i^rZydth man of Kerioth (a place in Palestine).] 
The stirname of Judas, the disciple who betrayed 
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Jesus Christ. Hence, an appellation for an accursed 
traitor. Also attrih. 

1647 Wahd Simp. Cvhlcy 43 He niaj' be a zelot.., ai)d yet 
;ui licariot. 179S-7 Soutiily ’Juvenile c 5 - Minor Poems 
Post, Wkb. II, 116 All licaiiot curse will lie Upon the 
name, 1878 E. Jcnkins Haverhobne 63 Those, .he deemed 
Iscariots to a Divine cause. 

Hence Iscariotic (iskeerij^'tik) a., of or relating 
to Judas Iscariot ; Iscario'tical a., characteristic 
of or resembling Judas Iscariot ; wickedly treacher- 
ous ; Isca'riotism, a practice characteristic of 
Judas Iscariot, esp. in reference to parsimonious 
employment of church funds (cf. John xii. 5 ). 

1879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 63 The 109th has been called 
the *Iscaiiotic Psalm, a 162$ Boys iy/es, (1630) 282 This 
’'Iscarioticall feat. /fef. 285 To whet . . tongue and pen 
against that Iscariotticall legerdemaiiie. 1641 Milton 
Reform. 11. (1S51) 64 No such prostitution, no such Isca- 
riotical drifts are to be doubted. 1883 Ck. Times 18 May 
357 The Congregation .. will also reject the principle of 
^iscariotism, or the cheap-and-nasty in religion. 1883 Ibid. 
16 Jan. 37 Far be it from me to advocate Iscariotism. 

I-seeawed, ME. pa. pple. of Snow v. I-scend, 
of Shend V, I-schad, of Shed v. I-sehad- 
ewed, of Shadow v. 

II Ischaemia, -einia (iskf-mia). Path. [mod. 
L., f. Gr. laxaip-os stanching or stopping blood, 
f. LCFx-fiv to hold + af/xa blood.] Repression of a 
habitual bleeding ; local anaemia caused by obstruc- 
tion of the blood. 

_ 1866 A. Flint Princ. bled. (1880) 26 Local anaemia or 
ischaemia signifies a deficiency of blood in a part. 1878 
A. M. H.amilton Nerv. Dis. 134 The formation of an e.\- 
tended clot which blocks up the vessel more fully, and 
consequent ischaemia. 

So IscliBeinic (iskrmik), f IscliaB'mous (is- 
chaimous) adjs., pertaining to or characterized by 
ischteraia ; Iscbai'me, a styptic medicine {pbs .) ; 
f Isclie'iny, anglicized form, of ischxmia, 
i66i Lovell Hist. Anim. ^ Min. 331 Cured by ischaimes, 
anodynes. 1684 tr. £ouet's Merc. Compit. viii. 27c We say, 
that all Ischaimous Medicines respect the Bloud it self. 
1855 Mayne Expos. Lex.., Ischxmia, term for the restrain- 
ing or stopping of hemorrhage ; ischemy. 1876 Clim Soc. 
Trans, IX. 134 Tlie_ ischaemic state, which . . may exist in 
a stationary condition for months, and then disappear, 
le.iving vision uiiafifected. 

I-schake, ME. pa. pple. of Shake v. 
t I-scha'pe, v. Ohs. [OE. gsscippan, f. ^e-, I-i 
+ scippan to create, Shape ; = Goth, gaskapjan, 
OS. giscapan, OHG. gascaffan, MHG. geschafen.] 
trans. To create, form, shape. 

a 1000 Cmdmon's Gen, 112 Her aerest ^esceop ece Drihten 
heofon and eorloan. «ti7S Cott. Horn, aig God sesceop 
alle gode. cti7S Lamb. Horn, 129 Vre drihten pe hine 
iscop. Ciz'js Passion our Lord 703 in O. E. Misc, 57 He 
liet alle jiing ischop Jjis vs graunty. 

I-scliape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Shape v. 

Ischar, ischear, obs. Sc. forms of Usher. 
I-schave, i-schav en, ME. pa. pple. of Shave v. 
I-sehawed, ME, pa. pple. of Show v, 

Ischay, obs. Sc, form of Issue sh. 

Ische, iach, variants of ISH sb. and v., issue. 
Isclie, obs. Sc. form of Ice. 
I-scheaued.,i.sch.oawed, ME. pa.pple.of Sho w 
y. I-sched,ofSHEDz;. I-schelde.var. I-sohibld 
y, I-BCheud,i-sohent,ME. pa. pple. of Shend w. 
I-schet(te, of Shot y. I-achete, of Shit y, 
1-sch.ewed, i-schewen, of Show v. Ischewe, 
obs. form of Issue. 

Ischiadic (iskiise’dik), a. [ad. L, ischiadic-ns, 
a. Gr. f- Idxicis, itrxtdS- pain in the 

hip, f. i(rx‘-ov hip-joint.] Of or pertaining to the 
ischium ; ischiatic. 

1727-41 Chambers Cj/ct., Ischiadic, an epithet given by 
physicians to two veins of the foot, which terminate in the 
crural. 1827 Abernctiiy Sur^. IVks. II. 217 Do not the 
sacral nerves form a plexus, in order to form the ischiadic or 
posterior crural nerve? 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 287/1 
The ilium, .becomes ancliylosed with the ischium posterior 
to the ischiadic notch. 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 16 
The ischiadic artery. 

Ischial (i'skial), a. [f. IscHT-UM T -AL.] Of 
or pertaining to the ischium ; = prec. 

183310 Mjc/sy: Expos. Lex. 1864 HuxLEvin Reader Feb, 
The width between the ischial bones. 187I Blake Zool. 17 
The latter section . . possessing ischial callosities, which are 
absent in the members of the order nearest to Man. 

II Ischialgia (iskiise-ldgia). Also anglicized 
i'schialgy. [f. Gr. 1.ax<-~ov ischium + a\yos, -aKyla 
pain.] Pain in the ischium or hip-joint ; sciatica. 
Hence IschiaTgfic a. 

*847 Craig, Ischialgia, pain about the haunch, or coxo- 
femoral articulation, or in the course of the ischiatic nerve. 
1853 Mayne Expos. Lex., I sckialgia,. .\'=,c)S\a\gy. Ischial- 
giens, of or belonging to Ischialgia ; ischialgic. 

Ischiatic (iskiiae-tik), a. [ad. med.L. ischia- 
tic-us, altered from tschiadic-tis Isohiadio, after 
adjs. in -aticus ; cf. mod.F. ischiatique.'] 

1. Of or pertaining to the ischium or hip ; sciatic, 
t74i_ Monro A nat. Nerves (ed. 3) 69 Known by the N ame 
of Sciatic or Ischiatic Nerve, 1774 IVeslftt, Mag. II. 255 
In ischiatick and rheumatick pains. 1863 Huxley AfawV 
Place^ Nat. ir. 76 The coarse, outwardly curved ischiatic 
prominences on which the gibhon hahilu.ally rests. 1881 


Mivart Cat 107 The_ concavity .. between the posterior 
spinous process of the ilium and the spine of the ischium, is 
called the greater ischiatic notch. 

2. Troubled or affected with sciatica. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Ischiatick, that hath the ache in 
the hip, or the hip-gout, or Sciatica. 1708 Mottt.ux 
Rabelais v. x. You . .feel ..every change of Weather at your 
Ischiatic Legs. 

II Isehia'tica. Obs. Also 7 -adioa. [med. or 
mod.L. fern, of ischiadic-tis, ischiatic-us : see prec.] 
= Sciatica. 

1381 Mulcvsteu Positions xxiv. 98 Quick riding is naught 
for . . the Ischtntica, bycause the hippes are to much heated 
and weakned, by the vehementnesse of the motion. 1664 
Evelyn Sylva (1776) 135 A most admirable remedy for the 
ischiadica or hip-pain. _ 1693 J. Edwards Bks. 0 . 4- N. Test. 
427 Sciatica for Ischiatica,tib Gxtas, the hip or huckle-bone, 
•f I-SChield, y. Obs. Also 2 iscilden, 3 
iaclmldeii, 4 iachtelde. [OE. gescieldati, -sedd-, 
-scild-, -scyld-, f. ge-, l-l + OE. scieldan to 
Shield.] trans. To shield, protect. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 51 He us eac s^celdep wiS' eallum 
feonduin. ciooo jElfric E.xod. xxxiii. 22 Ic Jescilde jiu 
mid minre swySran handan. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixiiiti], i 
Wi 3 egesan yfeles feondes mine sawle gescyld. CIX7S 
Lamb. Horn, in pe clenesse iscilt heo wiS unpeawes. 12, . 
Prayer to our Lady in O. E. Misc. 193 pat us ischulde he 
cure fram alle helle pine. C131S Siioucham 85 I-schelde 
ous, wanne we dede beth, Fram alle fendene jewyse. 

Ischio- (i^skio), ad. Gr. lax^o-, combining form 
of iax^ov Ischium, used in anatomical terms, 
in comb, with adjs. relating to other parts 
of the body, with the sense ‘ pertaining to or 
connecting the ischium and . . .', as ischio-amal, 
-cau'dal, -ca’vernous, -coccygeal, -fe’moral, 
-fi'bular, -iliac, -pu'bal, -prubic, -re'ctal, -sa’- 
eral, -ti'bial, -urelhral, -ve'rtebral. 

Hence also Zscltio-ca'psnlai* a., relating to or 
connected with the ischium and the capsular liga- 
ment of the hip-joint. IscMo'cerite Zool. [Gr. 
ukpas horn], the third joint of a fully developed 
antenna of a crustacean. Jscliio-podite sh. Zool. 
[Gr. irons, iroS- foot], the third joint of a fully 
developed limb of a ciustacean. 

183s Mayne Expos. Lex., Ischio~Analis,..‘a.yi^X\eA to the 
Levaior anin\x&z\e'.^ *ischio-anaI. 1877 Huxley An at. 
Inv. Anim. vi. 314 While to its inner portion an ’'ischiocei ite 
is connected, bearing a meiocerite. 1837 Bullock Cascau.x’ 
Midwif. 20 The attachments of the anterior sacrn-sciatic 
ligaments, and the *ischio;coccygeal muscles. 1872 Humphry 
Myology 20 A hinder— ''ischio-femoral— part arising from 
the hinder edge of the ischium is inserted rather above 
and behind the preceding.^ 1870 Rolleston Anim. Life 94 
The third [joint], or '*ischiopodite’, is marked by an annular 
constriction s little way distally to its articulation with .. 
the basipodite. 1857 Bullock Cazeanx' Midxvif. 22 The 
“*ischio-pubic ramus. 1833-6 Todd Cycl. Anai. I. 177/1 
Each *Ischio-rectal space is a deep triangular liollow. 

Ischiocele (i-skitrsf 1 ). [f. Ischio- + Gr. K77A7 
tumour.] A hernia in the ischiatic notch. Hence 
Ischioce-lic a., of or pertaining to ischiocele. 

1847 Praig, Ischiocele, Ischiatocele, heinia formed by 
protrusion of the viscera through the gi eat foramen. 1855 
in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

Ischiorrhogic (-rp-d^ik), a. Pros. [ad. Gr. 
Icxx^oppcuyiKos having broken hips, limping : used 
only as a term of prosody ; f. hx^o-v hip-joint + 
pui^, pojy. cleft.] Applied to an iambic line with 
spondees in the second, fourth, or sixth place. 

1832 Lewis in Philol. Plus. I. 289 Babrius seems to have 
occasionally adnlitted a spondee into the fifth foot ; a variety 
of iambic metre called ischiorrhogic, or disjointed, by the 
ancient grammarians. 

I-schipped, ME. pa. pple. of Ship v. 

+ 1-Sch.i‘re, v- Obs. Also 3 iscire. [OE. type 
*gesdraH, corresp. to Goth.gasheirjan to interpret : 
cf. OE. sclran to make clear, declare, make known, 
tell.] trans. To tell, say, speak. 

_ c izog Lay. 17x29 Loke hat ])u na mare swulc king ne 
iscire. <11250 Owl 4- Night. 1530 Ne dar heo nojt a word 
is'chire. 

1-sch.itte, ME. pa. pple. of Shut y. 

II Ischium (i-skium). PI. ischia [in 7 erron. 
-ias). [L. ischittm, a. Gr. Icrgiov hip-joint ; later 
as now used.] The lowest of the three parts of the 
os innominatum, the bone on which the body rests 
when sitting. 

1646 Sir T. ’Ev.osvm, Pseud. Ep. iv. i. 179 If we define 
sitting to be a firmatioii of the body upon the Ischias. 
1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v., In the ischium is a deep cavity 
. . which receives the head of the thigh-bone. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Plechanic 61 Those parts of this bony 
circumference, which receive the heads of the thigh-bone 
above,, .called the ischium or coxendix, are the strongest of 
all. 1854 Owen Sket. ^ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 
183 The haemapophyses of, probably, the last abdominal 
vertebra, called ‘ ischia are detached from the rest of 
their segment. 1883 Martin & Moale Vertebr. Dissect. 
123 The ischium is nearly vertically placed beneath the 
hinder portion of the ilium. 

I-schod, ME. pa. pple. of Shed v., Shoe y. 
I-sehore, i-schoru, of Sheas v . I-schorted, 
of Shoet V. I-sehote, of Shoot v. I-sehreve, 
i-schriven, of Shkive v. I-sehrowdit, 
i-selirud, of Sheoud v. I-schryned, of Sheine 
y. I-schryve, of Shrive z». I-achud, of Shoe zi. 


I-schulde, var. of I-schield v. I-schuven, 
ME. pa. pple. of Shove y. 

Ischuretic (iskiuredik), a. and sb. [f. Gr. 
iaxoupe-€iv to suffer from retention of urine : cf. 
next, and dmreiicd\ 

a. adj. Having tlie property of curing ischuria, 
b. sb. A medicine that cures ischuria. 


1706 PiiiLLii'S, Ischurcticks, Medicines that force Urine, 
when there is a Stoppage of it. 1835 IMayne E.vpos. Lex., 
Ischureticus, old term applied to medicines. . : ischuretic. 
So t IscWredical a., troubled with ischuria. 

1681 tr. Willis' Rem. Pled. Wks. Vocab., Ischurctical, one 
so troubled with that distemper. 

II Isch-Uria (iskirwria). Also in English form 
ischury (i’skiuri). [L. ischuria, a. Gr. iVxoupta 
retention of urine, f. i'erx-ett' to hold -t- ovpov urine, 
oijpios of urine.] Difficulty in passing urine, due 
either to suppression or retention. 

167S Baxter Cath. Thcol. ii. v. 82 Like the consulting 
Physicians who could not agree, whether their Patients 
Lschury .should be cured by Succinum, or by Electrum, .. 
and the poor man died because they could not consent. 
1678 Phillh'S (ed. 4), Ischuria, a stoppage, or difficulty of 
the Urine. 1684 tr. Bonet's Merc. Compit. ix. 343 The 
Ischury proceeded from no fault in the Kidneys, or Bladder. 
1748 tr. Renaius' Distcnip. Horses 266 When he cannot 
pi.ss at all, it is called an Ischury. 1790 J. C. Smvth in 
Pled. Commttn. IL 5x4 It has been the . .practice in ischurias, 
to have recourse to purgatives. 1876 tr, Wagner's Gen. 
Pathol. 573 After ischuria of several days’ duration. 

Hence IschiiTic a., belonging to Ischuria (Mayne, 

1855)- 

I-scild, var. of I-schield v . Obs. 
I-sclaundred, ME. jia. pple, of Slander v. 
I-scod, of Shoe v . 

f I-SCoTe. Obs. [A deiiv. in ge-, I-l, of OE. 
scoln, seal, school, troop, shoal, OS. skola band, 
troop.] A troop, host. 

(XX17S Coit. Horn. 243 In deofles heriscole .. In 
iniddeneardes iscole . . In bus flesces iscole [fihted a3en us] 
euel 3ebanc and fule lustes. 

I-score, ME. pa. pple. of Shear v . I-scorned, 
of Scorn v . I-scoten, of Shoot v . I-acourged, 
of Scourge jy. I-scoven, of Shove ». I-scrape, 
of Scrape v. I-serifen, of Shkive v. I-scrud, 
of Shroud v . 

Ise, I’se, dial, or archaic abbreviation qI I shall', 
also =/’r, / is, dial, for I am. 

Ned Evans I. 136 Pse warrant you’ve been at Mr, 
Muckworm’s. x8x4 Scott Wav. xxx, I’se warrant him nane 
of your whingeing King George folk. Ibid, xlii. Troth I’se 
ensure him, an he’ll bide us. 1828 Craven Dial., Ise, I am 
or I will. 

-ise^, a frequent spelling of -IZE, suffix forming 
vbs., which see. 

-ise suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -ise, properly :—L. 
-ftia, but also, in words of learned formation, put 
for L. -icia, -ilia, -iciuin, -itium, as in L. jus- 
titia, jtidicium, servitium, OF. justise, j'uise, ser- 
vise. Hence it became a living suffix, forming 
abstract sbs. of quality, state, or function, as in 
couard-ise, friand-ise, gaillard-ise, marchand-ise. 
In the words from L., -ise was subsequently changed 
in F. to -ice, as in justice, service, in which form 
the suffix mostly appears in Eng., as in justice, 
service, cowardice ; but -ise is found in franchise, 
merchandise, the obsolete or archaic niggardise, 
quaintise, rioiise, truandise, valiant ise, warrantisc, 
and in such barely -naturalized words as galliardise, 
gounnandise, pciliardise \ also, in exercise, F. exer- 
cice, L. exercithim. Native formations on the same 
tjye are inconvenientise, sluggardise. 

I-seaid, ME. pa. pple. of Sat v . I-seald, of 
Sell v. I-sealed, of Se.il v. 
t I-seclie, V. Obs, [OE. gesican, -sicean, f. ge-, 
I-i -f sec(e)an to Seek.] trans. To seek, seek for. 

Beowulf if.') 684 ^if he gesecean dear wig. a 1000 Cxd- 
woiis Gen, 1668 (Gr.j pms be hie ges>ohton Sennera feld. 
cxooo Satan 213 He o 3 er lif eft geseceS. 1:1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 31 pene preost he mot i.sechen b? hine acursede. 
c X200 Trm. Coll. Horn. 145 pa pohte hie pat hie hme 
jeseche wolde. £1205 Lay. 9223 He hxtte. .alle his_h® 3 c 
men his husti[n]gge isechen. Ibid. 25029 Cesar isohtc 
Bruttene mid baldere streng’Se. <1x230 Osvl cj- Night. 741 
Ich . , bidde ]pRt hi moten iseche pan ilke song that ever 
i.s eche. 

Isechele, Isechokil, Isecle, obs. ff. Icicle. ^ 
tl-see*, y. Obs. Forms: see See v. [OE, 
ges^oti, {. ge-, 1-^ ■+ seon to See; = Goth. 
wan, OHG. gasehan, MHG. gcscheni\ trans. To 


;e, behold. 

Beowulf if i) 221 DaliSende land gesawon. xxiooo Cxd- 
on's Gen. 666 (Gr.) Ic mmg heonon ge.seoii hwter he sylt 
teS. cxooo Ags.Gosp. Matt. xiii. i7_Manega . . rimwisc 
iwilnudon pa ping to ge-seonne [LBidisf. gesea] P® ^ 
iseob and nig ne ge-sawon \Hatt. G. ge-seagen]. lota. 
!arkviii.24 Ic ge-seo [Lindisf. geseoii),if«4/tw.gisiom] men 
i^lce treovv gangende. c 1x75 Lamb. Horn. 123 Alswa oeo 
ahie fisce pe isiS pet es, and ne isih3 na pene hoc be sticao 
1 pan ese. <i 1240 Ureisun in Coit. Honi. 197 Ful we (ju 
e iseie pauh pu stille were. C130S Dunstan 80 in 
. E. Poems (1862) 36 He ne miste iseo nomore, <1x3x3 
lOREHAM 107 Thys may ech man ysy. cnaoCast. l>o e 
147 Me may .. I-syn that he is God by ms dede. 1340 



I-SEGGEIC. 


ISH. 


^j/««i 5 ._ 8 i Uayrhede l^et )pe e5e of fie bodye yzy^J?. Ibid. 
i8s Yzi3 and b&nch huo yefjj fiaue red. C1369 Chaucer 
DMe Blawiche 203 Ye shul me neuer on lyve j'-se. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 345 [Plato] mijt noujt i-see 
leremyas. ‘la 1400 S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in Afchiv 
Stud. lieu. SJii', LXXXII. 314/gi So fou I-sy.\t I-vvis. 

I-seeled, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Seal v , I-seen, 
of See V, 

+ I-Se'ggfen, Obs. Forms: see Say zt. [OE. 
^es^egan,!. ge-,1-'^ Jr sicgan to say: cognate with 
OS. giseggian, OHG. gasagbn, MHG. gesagen.l 
trans. To say, tell, declare, relate, confess. 

egoo tr. Bsedds Hiit. ii. xi[iii]. (i8go) igo Ic will mine 
leathorfulle fieawas geseegan. a 1000 Cxduiotis Daniel 165 
He sesEede swefeii cyniiige. c 1000 Gitihlac 676 Mec 
dryhten helit snude geseegan fait ge .. him hearsume .. 
wacron. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 15 Hit is riht f>et me ns nede 
and isegge fiet bceamie. c izog Lav. 2 1885 Heo . . fius iseiden. 

Isegrijn (si’zegrim). Alboylsgrin. [a. MHG., 
Ger. Isegrimut, Isengrimm, also Isengyin, Eisen- 
grein, MDu. Isengryn, Isegrijn^ -grijm, Du. Ijz,e- 
gyim, the name of the wolf in Reynard the Fox, 
and other beast-fables ; in OHG. Isangrim as a 
man’s name, f. tsau, isen, etc. ‘ iron ’ + -grtm, cf. 
grima, mask, hood, helmet ; but in later use often 
associated \\i\hgyi/ne, grim, wrathful, fierce.] An 
appellation applied, after the manner of a proper 
name, to the wolf, rare in Eng. use. 

1481 Caxion Reynard ii, Isegi ym the wulf wytli liis. lynage 
and frendes, cam and -stode to foie the kynge. Passim. 1622 
Fleicher Beggars Bush 111. in, I know to chabc the Roe, 
The winde out-stripping, Isgrin {mod. cd. Isgiim] himself. 

•h I-Se'htne, v. Obs. [f. sehinicn, 

saJitnien, to reconcile.] trans. To reconcile. 

c 117s Lamb. Horn. 83 He isehtnede god and man. 

I-seid, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seie, i-sei3e, 
of See V. I-seilet, of Seal v. I-seilled, of 
Sail v. I-seined, of sein, Sign v. 

Iseidomal : see Iso-. 

Isel, izle (si'it’l). Now only Forms: i 
ysel, ysle, 3 isel, 4usle, usel, 5 iselle, isyl(le, 
ysel, 6 isille, ysyle, 6-7 (9 S'r. dial.') isle, 7 issle, 
8 Sc. aizle, 9 Sc. eizel. [OE. ysel, ysle, cogn. with 
MHG. nsele, usel, iiseh, mod.Ger. dial, iisel, isel., 
iissel, issel, spark, LG. osel, ON. usli fire, conflagra- 
ation ; f. root us- (L. ur-ere, us-inni to burn),] A 
spark; an ember; chiefly in 75/., Sparks, embers; 
ashes ; in mod. dial.. Floating sparks from a con- 
flagration ; extinct sparks, particles of soot, smuts. 

c 1000 ACli'ric Gen. xix. 28 pa beheolde Abraham , . and 
geseah hu fa ysla upflugon mid famsmice. cxzoo Tritt. 
Coll. Horn. 6s Ich..pine me seluen on as.shen and on iselen. 
13. . E. E. Alia. P, B. 747, I am bot erfe ful euel and vsle 
feo blake. 1387 Trevisa iligden (Rolls.) IV. 431 losephus 
was i-founde y-hid among useles. ciefla Pallad. ouHusb. 
IX, 184 Ysels myxt with litel water, c 1440 Promp. Pars’. 
266/1 I-syl of fyre, favilla. 1513 Douglas AEncis x. i. 135 
Amang the assys cauld And lattyr isillys of thar kynd 
cuntre. 1547 Salesbuhv Welsh Diet, Elw tan, ysyle. 
1609 Bidle (Douay) Isa. xxi.x. 5 As smal dust : and as Issles 
passing away. 1785 Burns Halloween 115 An aizle brunt 
Her braw new worset apron. i866 Reader 13 Dec. 1001 
Killmouli.s . . often torments the goodman sorely by throw- 
ing ‘isles’ or ashes out when sheelin or shelled oats are 
spread out to dry. 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Ides, floating 
particles of soot, smuts. 

Comb, c 1440 Promp. Parv. 266/1 Isylkake . .bakyne vntlyr 
askys, fl amicia. 

Iseland, obs. form of Iceland. 

1- seld, ME, pa. pple. of Sell zi. 

+ I-Sele, a. Obs. Also 3 i-ssele. [Cf. OE, ges^l 
in happy, and next.] =iiext. 

C120S Lav, 7666 Ne wuiSe he naiieie issele. Ibid. 29480 
pe pape was isele. 

•V I-se'li) Cl. Obs. [OE. gesxlig, f. ge-, I- 1 4- sxlig 
happy : see Silly.] Happy, fortunate, prosperous. 

t888 K. Ml.v^’e.o Boetli. xxvi. § i HweSer micel feoh maege 
asnigne mon don swa gesmline, cSsst he nanes finges maran 
ne fyife. (.'893 — Oros. v. ii. § 9 Hi fram gesaelgum tidum 
gilpaS. a 1000 Cmdmon's Gen. 1138 Seth wses- gesmlig. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 15 3 ef we weren iseli. Ibid. 109 Iselie 
beoo efre fa mildheortan. _ c 1203 Lay. 2S861 Snel cniht 
wes Carriz, ah he nes noht iseli. a 1223 Ancr. R, 308 Eadi 
is he and iseli. 

tX-selth. Obs. Forms: i geseelU, 2 iselh^Je, 

2- 3 isellSe, iseluhlSe. [OE. gesselp, f. gessel- happy ; 
in early ME., in part from geskUg : see prec.] 
Flappiness, felicity, fortune. 

c888 K. jElfred Booth, xxiii, .Sio soSe gestel' 3 . ciiyS 
Lamb. Horn. 105 Swa fet we.. on iaelhSan to swi 3 e ne 
blissian. a 1200 Moral Ode 13 Ich mihte habbe bet idon, 
hefde ich fe iselfe. a 1223 Aiicr. A’. 382 pet is ure iseluhSe 
fet we beoren in ure bodie Jesu Cristes deadlicnesse. 

t I'Seme^ z/. Obs. [OE. geslman, i. ge-, I-l a- 
sdman to bring to agreement, settle, f. som agree- 
ment.] 

1 . trans. To reconcile, to settle. 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. nr. vii. § 5 D®t he hie geseman 
wolde. c 1100 0 , E. Chroti. an. 1094 Hi gesemede beon 
ne mihtan. 

2 . To suit, to beseem. 

c 1203 Lay. 9587 He baehte setten hire on nome fe hire 
[fe burh] mihte isemen [c 1273 semi]. 

+ I-semeliclie) Obs. [f. I-i -b s^meliche 
Seemly.] In a seemly or becoming manner; quietly. 
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c 1203 Lay. 2178s An imctliche broc, fe. .swiiSe isemeliche 1 
into sae wendeS. 

Isen, obs. variant of Inoir. 
t I-se‘lld, V. Obs. [OE. gesendan, f. ge-, I-l -f- 
sendan to Send ; = Goth, gasamijan, OHG. gi- 
ienten, MHG. gesenden.'] trans. To send. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 9 pa wais gesended fact goldhord. c 132S 
in 0 . E. Misc. 196 pat he me isende. 13.. K. AlU. 1487 
They . . four thousand mark ysendc. 

I-send, i-sent, ME. pa. pple. of Send v. \ 
I-sen(e, of See zi. I-seowed, of Sew v. ' 
I-serehed, of Search v. 

Isenergic, Isentropic ; see Iso-, 

Iserine (ai'zarin). Mi)t. [ad. Ger. iserin 
(M^emer, 1 797) ; named homiserwiese in Bohemia, ' 
one of the localities for the mineral.] = next. 

1803 R. Jameson Blln. II. 502 Fifth Species, Lerine. [ 
1868 Dana illi/i. (ed. 51 § 181 The loose Iron-sand of Iser- 
wiese, called iserine, is in pait, at least, in isometric | 
octahedrons. 

Iserite (arzarait). Alin. [Altered by Dana 
from prec. : see -ite.] A variety of Ilmenite, 
found as a black crystalline sand, 
i 863 Dana Min. ted. 5) § 181 Iserite is supposed to be 
isometric thaiiic iron. 

I-served, ME. pa. pple. of Serve v . I-sesed, 1 
of Cease, Seize v . I-set, i-sette, of Set v . 

-f I-set, V. Obs. [OE. ges^tt-an, f. ge-, I-l -t- 
sittan to Set. Cognate with OS. gisellian, OFIG. 
gaseigan, Goth. gasatjaiil\ trans. To set; to set 
up, establish. 

g"]! Blickl. Horn. 143 pa apostolus, .hie gesetton on fa;tn 
faegran neor.xna wange. a 1000 O. E. Ckron. an. 604 
Saiberht . . fone AlSelberht gesette fa;r to ciuinga. a ”75 I 
Cott. Horn. 227 pes cenne god saelde and gesette a; vel laga. 
C1173 Lamb. Horn. 93 Da apostoli sidSau. isetten iacob 
fet wes ihateii rihtwis on cristes selt[=seLl]. 1 1203 Lay. 
22053 Seollic is fe lauerd fat al hit isettc. 

Isethioilic (siszpiifnik), Chem. [f. Iso-6 
-I- Ethionic.] In isethionic acid, a monobasic acid, 
C2H,jSO.t, formed together with sulpbuiic acid, by 
boiling ethionic acid with water. Its salts are 
IsetMonates. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies xgo In 1S33, M. 
Magnus, .discovered three acids. .. He distinguished them 
by the names of althionic, ethionic, and isethionic acids. 
i8m Eosvnes' Man. Chem. 383 When a solution of ethionic 
acid is boiled, it is decomgo.sed into sulphuiic acid, anti 
a ,'econd new acid, the isethionic, isomeric with sulphovinic 
acid. Ibid., The isethionates of baryta, lead, copper, potassa, 
sod.a, and ammonia crystallize with facility., into taurin. 
1878 Kingzett Anini. Chem. 95 Taurin appears to be 
dehydrated isajthionate of ammonium. 1888 Remsen Org. 
Chem, 357 Isethionic acid, . . also known as hydroxyethyl- 
sulphonic acid. 

t l-se’tnesse. Obs. [OE. gesitnes, f. gesittan, 
I-SET V . : see -ness.] Institution, ordinance, 
statute, law. 

egoo tr. Baeda’s Hist. iv. v. (i8go) 274 In swa micle lufan 
fmre Romaniscan cirican gesetenisse. ciooo zElfric Horn. 

I. 358 Seo ealde m wtes eaSelicie fonne Cristes gesetiiys 
sy. C 1000 Ags. Gosp. Mark vii. 3 Healdende liyra yldrena 
ge.setnessa. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 87 pe dei pentecostes 
ihaten on fere aide isetnesse. Ibid, jigp But.in godes l.age 
and godes isetnesse. 1238 Prottam. Hen. Ill (Rot. Rat. 
43 Hen. Ill, M. 15. No. 40. 1 . 4), To healden and to werien 
fo Usetnesses faet beon imakede & beon to makien. 

I-seyd, ME. pa. pple. of Say v. I-seye, i- 
seyn, of See v. 

Ise-5ekille, -yokel, obs. var. Icicle. 

Ish (ij), sb. Sc. Forms : 4 ysche, 5-6 isebe, 
7- ish. [f. ISH z/.l] 

1 , Issue, egress, exit; right of exit; f place of 
egress. Now only in Sc. Law, in jihr. ish and entry 
(see quot. 1861). 

1373 Barbour Bruce vi. 363 The strat entre Of the furde, 
and the ysche alsua. 14. . Burgh Law'is (Rec. Soc.) No. 52 
The tane sall geyfF to the aldyrman a penny for the isclie 
and the tothir sail geyff a penny for the entre. 1513 
Douglas Mnels vii. xiv. 51 Quhair as the chill river bait 
Vfens Seikis. .-Amyd how valeis his renk and ische. 01631 
Caldervvood Hist. Hir.'s, Souldiours placed to stop all 
ish and entrie. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 476/1 The 
clause, cum libero cxiiu et introitu l/snKh free ish and 
entry’), in the tenendas of a chatter, imports a right to all 
ways and pass’ages, in so far as they may 'oe necessary, to 
kirk and market, through the adjacent grounds of the 
gran ter. 

2 . The conclusion of a period of time ; the expiry 
of a legal term, a lease, etc. Now only in Sc. Law. 

1302 in Pitcairn Anc. Grim. Trials I. ’‘'30 For fe space of 
fourty day's ; at the ische of f e quhilk terme ancle ende of xl 
dais [etc.]. 1333 Bellendcn Lvuy ii. (1822) 159 At the ische 
of tills yere, Marcus Minucius and Aulus Sempronius war 
maid consullis. c 1375 Balfour's Practicks (1754) 209 Gif 
ane man, efter the ische of his takkis..ressavis foir-maill for 
the samin landis._ 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. Law (1809) ^96 
Seldom reduced into writing, when they are not to have 
effect before the ish, 1886 A ct 49 .5- 50 Viet. c. 30 § 5 Notice 
of removal .. shall .. be given as many day's before the date 
of ish as shall be equivalent to at least one thiid of the full 
period of duration of the lease. 

tlsh, iss, vA Obs. Forms : a. 4 ice, 4-5 isse. 
/ 3 . Sc. 4-5 ysche, 4-6 isch(e, 5 xssh, yssh, y3s(e, 
(ussh), 6 isla(e. [ME. a. OF. issir, {yssir, ussir), 
(cf. Issant), earlier eissir — It. escirc, uscire L. 
exTre to go out, f. ex out + ire to go.] 

1. intr. = Issue v. 1-3. 


a. [129s Britton hi. xvii. § 3 Qe dc seen gre . . s’en issi et 
se demist. iransl.ThaX, of his own accord he. .went out and 
dispossessed himself.] c 1330 R. Brunne Chroit. Wace 
(Rolls) 3466 pey aimede hem, and isseden out. c J330 Will. 
Palerne 3789 William & his wLjes . . softly Iced out of fe 
cite whan pel seie time. 1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 14407 
Wynd and wordys rud and dul Yssen out fful gret plente. 

A *375 Barbour A’r/ctv n. 27830 sail Isch furth to the 
bataill, And fecht_ with thaim. P1400 Dcstr Troy 57S4 
Aiowes vp in the aireysshit full ficke. cxsflctAvovj. Arth. 
L\iv, On a day' we vsshet oute. 1338 Sc. Acts Mary (1814) 
II. 508 Gifell sal happin..ouie sade soueiane departe of fis 
mortale life w‘out airis Ischeit of hir body, a 1378 Lindl- 
SAY (Pitscottie) Citron. Scot. (S. T. S.) II. ii Certaiue of the 
castell men wschit \ed. 1728 ishing] out and skirmischit 
thame. 

Jig- c 1374 Chauckr Bocth. in. pr. xii. 82 (Camb. RLS.) pat 
hast so wouen me with thy resouns.. thow fat oofer while en- 
trist ther f ou is.sest and oother while issest ther thow entrist. 

2 . trans. To go out of, depart from. rare. 

c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 5031 With joye isshed thow the 
Citee of his swete birth Bethelera. 

3 . trans. To clear (a place) by driving out those 
within. 

*537 -dc. Acts Jas. V, c. 50 That an Maisser ische the 
Councel-house, and hiniselfe sail stande at the dure, and 
let na man enter. 

Hence fishing vbl. sb. = Is.suiNG vbl. sb. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xv. 158 Till warn hym of thair 
ysching. 6*1422 Hoccleve Learnt to Die 629 Of his spirit 
shal be the issynge, In-to eternel blisse the entrynge. 1349 
Coiiipl. Scot. xi. g8 The .. place had ane nariou entres & 
narrou isching. 

Ish, v/l- nonce-lvd. [Echoic.] intr. To make 
the sound ish! or sh! as in striking the air forcibly. 

1898 Sir G. Robbrtson Chitral xxi. 201 Bullets went 
‘ishing’ just over it with curious monotony. 

a suffix forming adjs., of Com. Tent, 
origin ; Goth. -ishs, ON. -iskr, OHG., OS., OFris., 
OE. -isc, Ger., Dii. - isch : cognate with Gr. -lan-os 
dim. suffix of shs. Sometimes syncopated to -sh 
(spelt also -ch). In Scottish usually -is, synco- 
pated -s, -ce. In words of old formation, the prec. 
vowel had umlaut (which was often present in the 
sb, whence the adj, in -isc was formed) ; in later 
use the vowel has usinally been altered back to that 
of the sb. when this is in use ; e. g. Scotlish, Danish, 
after Scot, Dane ; the modified vowel being retained 

i in other cases, as in English, French, Welsh. 

1 . In OE. and the cognate langs,, chiefly forming 
gentile adjs, from national names : e. g, British 
(OE. Brittisc), English (OE. Englisc, f Sc. Inglis), 
Scottish, Scotch (OE. Scyttisc, Sc. •\Scoftis, Scots), 
Irish (OE. Irisc), Welsh (OE. Wielisc, f Sc. Walys, 
Wallis ) ; Danish (OE. Dinisc, f Sc. Dense, Dence) ; 
Frankish, French {fy!S.Frincisc)\ so in many adjs. 

I of various ages, as Alemannish, Finnish, Flemish, 

' Gaulish, f Greekish (OE. Grecisc), ' Icelandish, 
Jewish, Jiitish, Netherlandish, Pictish, Polish, 
Romish, Spanish, Swedish, Turkish, Wendisk, 

2 . Added to other sbs., with the sense ‘ Of or 
belonging to a person or thing, of the nature or 
character of’. These were not numerous in OE., 
whence only a few have come doyvn to later times. 
Examples are folcisc popular, hsdSenisc heathenish, 
peodisc national, inlpidisc inlandish, uil^ndisc out- 
landish (which come close to the gentile group in i) ; 
also mpinisc human, cildisc childish, cierlisc churl- 
ish. In later times this ending has become exceed- 

I ingly common, sometimes in the earlier colourless 
sense as boyish, girlish, waggish, but chiefly in a 
derogatory sense,* Having the (bad or objectionable) 
qualities of’: as in apish, babyish, boarish, boorish, 
brutish, clownish, currish, devilish, doggish, dollish, 
dronish, foolish, foppish, goatish, ghoulish, hoggish, 
impish, knavish, mannish, monkish, mulish, owl- 
ish, prudish, roguish, selfish, shrewish, sluggish, 
sluttish, sottish, swinish, thievish, waspish, whor- 
ish, wolvish, womanish. (These have usually cor- 
responding Ger. forms in -isch.) Also from names 
of things, with sense ‘of the nature of, tending to as 
in aguish, blockish, bookish, brinish, feverish, freak- 
ish, hellish, moorish ; or from other paits of speech, 
as snappish, stand-offish, uppish. 

In recent colloquial and journalistic use, -ish has 
become the favourite ending for forming adjs. for 
the nonce (esp. of a slighting or depreciatory nature) 

] on proper names of persons, places, or things, and 
even on phrases, e.g. Disraelitish, Heine-ish, A/ark 
Twainish, Alicawberish, AiissAIartineauish, Queen 
Annish, Spectator-ish, Tuppensh, West Endish ; 
all-over-ish, at-homeish, devil- may-car e-ish, how- 
d'ye-doish,jolly-good-fiellowish, merry-go-roundish, 
out-of-toxmish, and the like. 

1813 Hist. Mr. J. Decastro II. 243 She might have an 
I-dont-know-howishness about her which no lady can run 
away from unle.ss she runs one way. 1836 Dickens Sk. Bez 
(1837) II. 2 A clean-cravatish formality of 'manner. 1843 
Tennyson in Ld. Tennyson Mein, (1897) I. 227, I feel the 
least bit possible Miss Martineauish about it. 1883 ‘ Annie 
Thomas’ Mod. Housewife 150 The Micawberish prospect 
of anything turning up. 1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Oct. 3/1 
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A Heine-ish snser aL the tendency of the Eternal-Feminine 
to relax the tension of our ideals. 1894. Daily News 4 Jan. 
4/7 Some huge pile of building, generally much npre Queen 
Anne-ish than the houses of Queen Anne’s own time. 

3 . Added to adjs. with the sense ‘ Of the nature 
of, approaching the quality of, somewhat appar- 
ently first with words of colour (which may have 
been treated as sbs,, and so have originally come 
under 2); e. g. bluish (a 1400), blackish (a 1500), 
brownish^ reddish, whitish, yellowish, etc. In later 
use also with other adjs., and now, in colloquial 
use, possible wdth nearly all monosyllabic adjs., 
and some others, e. g. brightisli, broadish, coldish, 
darkish, dimmish, dryish, dullish, dushish,feehlish, 
i^oodish, hardish, loudish, narrowish, oldish, ■palish, 
poorish, queerish, smallish, smartish, softish , tallish, 
(hickish, thiunish, zvarmish, zvcaldsh, wet fish, 
youngish. Derivatives of this type are peculiar 
to English among the cognate languages : those 
formed on adjs. of colour answer to E. adjs. in 
-dtre, as bleudire, noirdtre, and to Ger. adjs. in 
-lich, as blduUch , schzudvtzlich. Of other adjectives, 
only a few have equivalent Ger. forms in -lich ; the 
force of -ish is ordinaiily given in Ger. by the 
qualifying elwas or ein zvenig. 

From adjs. in -ish, advbs. in -ishly and sbs. of 
quality in -ishness, are formed ad libitum : e. g. 
girlishly, girlishness, feverishly, fevo ishness. 

-ish-j a suffix of verbs, repr. F. -iss-, extended 
stem of verbs in -ir, e. g. perir to perish, periss-ant, 
ils penss-ent. The F. -iss~ originated in the L. 
-isc- of inceptive verbs, which in It, Pr., and Fr, 
was extended to form a class of simple verbs, cor- 
resp. to L. verbs in -tre&nd -ere, and including others 
which were assimilated to these. At their first 
adoption, these verbs ended in Eng. in -is, -ise, 

■ iss(e, which before 1400 changed to -isshe. In 
Sc. the original -is, -isse, was retained longer, and 
appeared in i6th c. as -eis{e-. pereis, fleureis. 
Among the chief examples of this ending are 
abolish, accomplish, banish, blandish, blemish, 
brandish, burnish, cherish, demolish, embellish, 
establish, finish, flourish, furbish, furnish, garnish, 
impoverish, languish, nourish, perish, polish, 
pitnish, ravish, relinquish, replenish, tarnish, \ 
vanish, varnish. 

In some cases, other Fr. endings have been levelled 
under this suffix in AFr. or English : such are 
admonish, astonish,diminish, distinguish, eternish, 
famish, lavish, viinish, monish, publish, relish, etc., 
for the history of which see the individual words. 

In a few words the F. -hs- is represented in Eng. by -he, 
or even -m\ e. g< averiir, dss. Advertise, c/iiistir, -iss- 
Chastise; amortir, -iss- Amortize; rSjouir, rcjoulss- lias 
given Rejoice. 

I'8h.ape(n, ME. pa. pple. of Shape v. 

Isher, -erie, obs. Sc. forms of Usher, -ery. 
Ishew, -u, -we, obs. forms of Issue sb. and v, 
t I'shieSy eh. pi. Ohs. rare. [ad. L. Ischia, 
Gr, : see Ischium,] Hip-joints. 

1653 Urquhakt Rabelais i. xxvii, He spoiled the frame 
of their kidneys,. heaved off of the hinges their ishies. 

Ishilde, variant of I-schield v. 

Ishmael (i‘J'mi?|el), [A Pleb. pioper name 
'jKPniij’ YishmdS'e’ I ‘God will hear’. See also 
Ismael,] Proper name of the son of Abraham by 
Hagar ; hence, allusively: An outcast ; one ‘ whose 
hand is against every man, and every man’s hand 
against him ’ (Gen. xvi. 12), one at war with society. 

[r835 W. Irving Tour^ Prairies 100 Like . . the sous of Ish- 
mael, their hand is against every one, and every one’b hand 
again.st them.) 1899 Wesim. Gaz. 16 Jan. 4/3 Men who 
were the veiy Ishmaels of the labour world. 

Hence I'shmaelite (a descendant of Ishmael, as 
the Arabs claim to be) : lig. = Ishmael ; Ish- 
maolitio (-i'tik), I'shmaelitish (-aidij), of, per- 
taining to, of the nature of an Ishmaelite ; Ish- 
maelltism (i'lmeiebidiz’m), the character and 
action of an Ishmaelite. 

IS77 Vauteouillier Luther on Ep. Gal. iv. eg (1588) 227 a, 

1 1 greeueth vs that these Ishmaelites hate and persecute vs so 
grievously. 16B7 A. Lovell tr. Thevenofs Frav. e, The 
name of Saraolns was given to the Ishmaelitish Arabians, 
or. .the Arabs of the Desart. 1848 Thackeray Krtw. Fair 
Ixvii, Jos’s tents and pilau were pleasant to this little 
Ishmaelite. 1855 Hvde Clarke Fug. Diet., IshiuacUtish, 
like Ishmael ; thievish. 1876 Fairbairn Strauss ii. in 
Cautemp. June 125 Menzel was a literary Ishmaelite. 
1880 hi. 1 ). Conway in Academy 24 July 55_An Ishmaelitish 
style of criticising his literary contemporaries. 1896 D. L. 
Leonard Cent. Cougreg. Okie 71 Lonesome and in peril 
were they and fell into a wretched Ishmaelitish frame, 
1897 0 . Smeaton Smollett ii. 26 The same evil spirit of 
Social Ishmaelitism . . was present with him until a year or 
two of his death, 

I-shote, ME. pa. pple. of Shoot v. 

IsiSkC (si'sisek, i'siffik), a, and sb. [ad. L. tsiac-iis, 
a. Gr. ’Taiafebs, f. Isis : see below.] 

A. adj. Of or relating to Isis, the principal 
goddess of ancient Egyptian mythology'. 


Isiac table, a copper tablet of unknown origin, now in the 
royal gallery of 'furin, containing figures of Egyptian 
deities with Isis in the middle. 

1740 Wahdukton Diz’. Lcgat. iv. vi. Wks. rSii IV. 296 
There is a famous antique monument . . well known to the 
curious by the name of the Isiac or Hembine Table. 1796 
J. Owen Trav. Europe I. 320 The second, or Isiac table, is 
considered as one of the most precious monuments of ancien t 
times, which Italy preserves. 1876 Glaustonc Homeric 
Synchr. 234 This head, with the snakes, was apparently 
an Isiac symbol. 

B. sb. A priest or worshipper of Isis. 

1708 1 Mottcu.x Rabelais v. iv. (1737) 13 The Egyptian 
Heathens. .us’d to constitute their Isiacs, by shaving them. 
Hence Isiacal (aisai'akal) a. — Isiac a. 

1613 PuRciiAS Pilgrimage (1614) 57° The Isiacall riles. 
i88g Farrar Lives Fathers I. in. 115 The Isiacal traditions 
of Egypt. 

I-sih, i-sihlse, Obs. [OE. gesib{b related, 
akin, f. ge-, I-l sibb related, SiB. Cogn. with 1 
OHG. gisibbo.'] Related, akin. 

c jooo iai in Thwaites Heptat. (169S) 167 pry cyriingas pe , 
him ftCsibhe wmron. 1014 Wulesian Serino ad Anglos 
(Napier xx-vlii. 159), Ne bearh nu for oft xesibh gesibban 5 e 
ma fie fremdan. c-rvj^ Lamb. Horn. 137 Feader o^er moder 
hro 3 er o 3 er suster o 3 er otSie swa isihbe. cizog Lay. 30533 
Heo vveoien isihbe. Duty Christians 102 in 0. E. 

M/isc. 144 We heop alle isybbe. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6438 Alle hat were ojt ysyb Edmond he kynge. C130S 
1 1000 Virgins 85 Meniee of hem him were isihbe. 

Hence t Isi'hsum, OE. 3esib(b)sum, peaceful. 
4897 K. ASlfred Gregory's Past. .xlvi. 349 Se oe of Gode 
cymS he hi 5 godes willan and gesibsum. ciiyS Lamb. 
Horn. 95 Witutan _la 3 e and i.sibsuni. ibid. 113 pa beoS 
godes hern he heo 3 isibsumme. 

Isicle, isi(c)fcle, obs. forms of Icicle. 

II Isidium. (oisi'diilm). Boi. PL isidia. [mod. 
Bot. L., f. Isis, Isid-em, Isis (in reference to her 
disc and horns).] One of a number of coral-like 
or wart-like elevations or excrescences of the thallus 
in certain lichens, having the function of soredia, 
i866 Treas. Bot._ 629/2 Isidium, a coral-like elevation of 
the thallus of a lichen, bearing a globule at its end. 1882 
J. hi. Crombie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 557/2 Nylander 
observes .. that the i.sidia in the Collemacei , show very 
clearly under the microscope the entire history of the evolu- 
tion of the thallus’. 

Hence Isidiiferorts (aisidi|Vferas), Isidioplio* 
rous (-f/'foras) adjs. [see -FERGUS, -PHOBOU.S], | 
beating isidia; Isidioid (aisi’dioid), Isidio'se 
adjs., resembling or of the nature of an isidium ; 
characterized by or provided with isidia. 

1856 W. L. Lindsay Brit. Lichens 43 The isidioid thallus 
resembles the tartaieous in being usually pale or whitish. 
1857 Berkeley Cryptog. Botany 418 Many other form.s are 
assumed by the crusts of Lichens;.. the isidioid, in which 
the thallus is broken up into .short erect cylindrical projec- 
tions._ 4882 J. M. Cro.mbie in Encycl. Brit. XIV. 5S4A 
This isidioid condition in crustaceous thalli is the basis of 
the old pseudo-genps Isidium. Ibid. 556/1 On the margin 
of the thallus of isidiiferous states of Peltigera canina. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Isidioid, . . applied to those lichens 
which are covered with a dense mass of conical soredia. 

Zsi^orian (isidoa-rian), a. [f. Isidor-us pr. 
name ; see -lAN.] Of or pertaining to Isidorus or 
Isidore ; spec, to St. Isidore, archbishop of Seville 
600-636, author of several historical and ecclesias- 
tical works, and of Twenty Books of Origines or | 
Etymologies, of value for the history of late Latin. 

On account of his reputation for learning, his name was in 
the Middle Ages_ attached to various other works, particu- 
larly to a collection of canons and decretals, a later inter- 
polated collection of which is known as the pseitdo-Isidorian 
as false decretals. 

1882-3 'Sy.nhi'e Eticyd. Itelig. ICnowl. I, 393 The Spanish j 
or Isidorian translation [of Greek Canons] ascribed to 
Isidore of Seville. 1883 Pall Mall G. i Sept, i/a The for- 
gery of the Isidorian Decretals, whicli did so much to 
augment the power of the Popes. 1900 United Presb.Mag. 
May 238/1 Mediaeval history has a parallel in the famous 
‘Isidorian Decretals’. 

Isie, obs. form of loY. 

tl-sight, i-siht. Obs. Also gesicEBe, ge- 
S0c(E)'8e, isihiBe, isehBe. [OE. gesihp, -siht, f. 
slon to see : cf. Sight. Cogn. with OS. gisiht, 
OHG. gasiht, MHG. gesiht, Ger. gesichtl\ Sight, 
vision. 

c888 K. /Eltued Boeth. v. § 3 pa mistas 'Se , . fordwihnaS 
oa sooan gesihSe. ciooo zElfric //u/k, I. 60 On ealles |r86s 
folces jesihSe. ciooo_..^j. Gosp, Mark vii. 22 Yfel SssiliS 
[c Z.160 Hatton G. je-sihoe]. (1x175 Coit, Horn. 223 NaSor 
ne an isehSe, ne on sprece. Ibid. 229 Etfor liar alra 
jesychSe. Ibid, 241 Abroden of his 3esec]je. c 1*05 Lay. 
iMgo Bruttes yveoren steri for swulchere isih 3 e. 

I'Sihen, i-8i5he(ii, ME. pa. pple. of Sie v,, to 
sink, faU. 

Isille, var. of Isel Ohs., ember, spark. 
i'Xsing. Obs. [Origin obscure : perh. a corrupted 
cleriv. of L. insicia, insicium, in i6th c. L. diets. 
insitium ‘ stuffing, force-meat ’.] A kind of ‘ pud- 
ding’; a sausage: see quots. 

CI5S0 Wyll Burke's Test, in Halliwell Lit. 16 ij- 17 Cent, 
(1831) 54 Chitterlinges broyled and therbur and isinge. 
Ibid, 55 For to make Isinge Poding .. fair broile him on 
a grediron and cast sake on him, and serve him forthe for 
an isinge._ _ 1573-80 Baret A It/. P82S A pudding called an 
Ising, isitium. XS97 Bk. Cookerie 50 To make Ising 
puddings, isgg MiNSHEu Sp, Diet., A Sausage or ising 
made ofporke, vide Salchicha (a Sawsidge). X706 Phillips, 
Isle Him, a kind of Pudding call’d an Ising or Sausage. 


Isinglass (oi-ziqglas). Forms: 6 isonglas, 
q ison glass, 7-8 isonglass, ising-glass, 8 icin- 
glass, icing-glass, 7- isinglass. [Supjiobed to 
be a corruption or imperfect imitation of an obs. 
Du, hnisenblas (Kilian huysenblase, huysblas), Ger. 
hauscnblase isinglass, lit. ' sturgeon’s bladder ’ : see 
Hausen and IIu.so. 

No English forms appioachlng the Du. moie clo.sely have 
been found, so that, if this was the source, the perversion of 
the name would seem to have been made at ils first adoption.] 

1 . A firm whitish semitransparent substance (being 
a coinpaiatively pure form of gelatin) obtained from 
the sounds or air-bladders of some fresh-wator fishes, 
esp.lhe stmgeon; used in cookery for makingjellies, 
etc., also for clarifying liquors, in the manufacture 
of glue, and for other purposes. Also extended to 
similar substances made irom liides, hoofs, etc. 

(Cited in Rogers Agric. 4 Prices IV and VI for the yeais 
1527, 1585, 1601, 1623, etc., but without any information as 
to the name under which it is mentioned.) 

1545 Rates of Custo/ne-ho. b vb, \‘:,o\'\\printed ni]glas the 
C. Ti. -v.sMiir. iiiiif. 1660 Act 12 Chas 1 1, 0.25 § ii That 
noe hlerchant Vintner .. retailing any Wine shall,, pul 
in any Isingla.sse Brimstone I.ime Raisons Juice of Raisons 
[etc.]. t66z Fiat. Irel. (1765) II. 401 Ison glass the hundred 
pound sol. 1663 Boyle Use/. E.cp. Hat. Philos, ii. i. 24 
Ising-glass steeped two clays in water, and then boiled up. 
1678 Phii.lii'.s (ed. 4), Ichthyocolta, a kind of Glew made of 
the skin of Fishes, commonly called Isonglass. 1723 Pres. 
St. Russia I. 76 Icing-glass, (of that sort which is a Glue 
made of a Fish). 1727 W. Mather Vug. hfan's Co//ip. 439 
A Beer-Glass full of White-Wine, wherein an Ounce of 
Isonglass is dissolved. 1802 Bingley Anim. Biog. (tSij) 
III. 91 The isinglass most common in our shop.s, i.s made 
from a .species of dolphin, called the beluga, 1842 Barham 
Ine;ol. Leg., Blasphemer's Warn., J ellies composed of punch, 
calves’ feet and i.singlass, x&jq Cassell's Tech/t. Educ. IV. 
192/1 A little isinglass or white of egg is first spread over the 
surface. 

2 . A name given to mica, from its resembling 
in appearance some kinds of isinglass. 

1747 Dr. Cooke in Hanway Trav. (1762) I. iv. Iviii. 266 
We observed a great quantity of sea-glass [note] Commonly 
called isinglass, of which lanlhorns are made. _ 1750 _G. 
Hughes Barbados n. 55 The Soil . . is often mixed with 
small Flakes of Icinglass, as well as piece.s of transparent 
Talc. 1751 Sir J. Hill Mai, Med. 247 Muscovy Talk or 
Isinglass. 1796 Morse A/ucr. Geog. II. 75 I.singlass {jnica 
viemhranacea). .is a famous mineral production of Russia. 
j868 IsAB. Sa.xon 5 Vrs. within, the Golden Gate 84 Those 
gleaming particles in the rich-looking red eartly being no- 
thing more than a substance called by mineis ‘ isinglass 

1 8. A kind of moth. Ohs. 

1759 PuLLEiN in Phil. Trans. LI. 56 The moth of this pod 
is called the Isinglass by Marian. 

4 . attrib. and Comb,, as isinglass glue, size', 
isinglass-fisE, a sturgeon or other fish from which 
isinglass is obtained ; isinglass-stone, mica. 

1688 G; Parker & J. Stalker Treat, fapa/tniugw. 22 To 
make Isinglass-Size. 1740 R. Brookls Art of Angling w, 
xli. 159 The Ising-Glass-Pish is usually met with in the 
Seas about Muscovy. 1751 Sir J. Hill Mat. Bled. Iiidc.'i, 
Isinglass Stone. 1772 Ann. Reg. lafi/i lf this tin-foil be 
gilt with gold leafi by means of thin i.singlass glue, the 
medal will resemble gold. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 716 T'he colours may be .. laid on with isinglass 
si/e. i8z8 Wlbster, Isinglass-stone, see Mica. 
Ising-star. nonce-zvd. [irreg, f. Ising(lai 38 ) + 
Stab,] A shining piece of ‘ isinglass’ or mica. 

a 1820 J. R. Drake Culprit F’ay, iv, Some had lain in the 
scoop of the rock, With glittering ising-stars inlaid. 
Iskie-bae, obs. Sc. f. Usquebaugh, whisky. 
I-siain, ME. pa. pple. of Slay v. I-slaked, of 
Slake v. 

Islam (i’8lam,i'z-,isla‘m). [a. Arab. isldm 
lit. ‘ resignation, surrendering inf. noun of j,Lil 

aslama ‘ he resigned or surrendered (himself)’, spec. 

‘ he became orwas resigned or submissive (to God) , 
hence ‘he became or was sincere in his religion’, 
4th conjug. of sala/na ‘he was or became safe, 
secure, or free ’ ; whence also the words salaam, 
Moslem, Musstilmanl] 

The religious system of Mohammed, Mohammed- 
anism ; the body of Mohammedans or Mussulmans, 
the Mohammedan world. 

_ As the proper name of orthodo.x Mohammedanism, tsldm 
is understood as ‘ the manifesting of humility or submission 
and outward conformity with the law of God ’ tLane). 

18x8 Shelley (riY/c) The Revolt of Islam. X821 — Hellas 
916 Poor faint smile Of dying Islam !_ X845 Yoira Handhk. 
Spain I. Pref. g His creed and practice are ‘ Resignation 
the Islam of the Oriental. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr, JV. J. 
(1864) II. 169 To subdue to the faith of Islam. Ibid. aisThe 
potentates summoned by Mohammed himself to receive die 
doctrine of Islam. 1877 J, E. Cari'ENTI'.r tr. Tides Hist 
Relig, 99 With this gloomy conception of deity corresponds 
the view taken by Islam of the world. 

f b. An orthodox Mohammedan. Obs. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614] 311 These (they say) aie 
friends to the Islanis, that is, Catholike, or right-beleeving 
Musulmans. 1814 Spaniards 1. iii, Thou art my country s 
foe, an Islam in thy creed. Ibid,, No Islam born. 
Islamic (isltennik, isla’mik), a. [f. prec. + 'ic. 
Cf. F. Islamiqtee (in Liltre).] Of or pertaining to 
Islam ; Mohammedan, Moslem. . 

iSSi Athenseu/zt 3 Aug. 179/1 To_ show how little the 
sacred book of the Mohammedans is responsible for tne 
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present shape of Islamic dogma and ritual. 1895 Q. Rev, 
July 244 The character of the Prophet of Islam iollows 
naturally from the Islamic conception of God. 

Xslamism. (i'slamiz’m, iz-). [f. as prec. + -ism. 
Cf. F. Islamisme (Voltaire in Littre).] The re- 
ligious system of the Moslems ; Mohammedanism. 

1747 Genii. Mag'. 373 Never since the rise of Islamism [note 
So the Mahometans call their own religion] has our worship 
once varied. 1754 Phil, Trans. XLVIII. 755 Before the 
introduction of Islamism into Arabia. 1827 Scott Napoleon 
IV. 85 ‘ There is no god but God, and Mahommed is his 
prophet' — a confession of faith which is in itself a declaration 
of Islamism. 1835 Milman Lnt. Chr. iv. ii. (1864) II. 212 
Syria, .became a province of Islamism. 

So X'slamist, an orthodox Mohammedan ; Is- 
laml'stic a., Islamic; I'slamize v.y to convert or 
conform to Mohammedanism ; also i7itr. 

1846 Worcester citing E. E. Salisbury, Islamise. 1851 
F. Hall in Benares Mag. V. 28 Our author’s conversion of 
several unfortunate Musalmilns into mere Islamized Hindus. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. iii. (1864) IX. 108 Caliphs who 
were, at least no longer, rigid Islamists. 1893 Mhs. Herald 
(Boston) Feb. 50 Saying that ‘ the We.stein World is waiting 
to be Islamized '. 1893 in Barrows Parlt. Rtlig. II. 995 
The decadence of the Islamistic power in Spain. 189s 
ipr/i Cent, Nov. 785 Judgment should not be pronounced 
against IslSm and Islamists on rancorous and partizan state- 
ments. 

Islamite (i'slamait, iz-), sb. («.) [f. I.SIAM + 
-ITE. Cf. F. hlamile^ A Mohammedan. 

1799 [implied in Islamitish]. i8ai Shelley Hellas 549 
Every Islamite who made his dogs Fat with the flesh of 
Galilean slave.s. 1832 Tennyson Palace of Art xxvi. 
Thronging all one porch of Paradise, A group of Houris 
bow’d to see The dying Islamite. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. 
IV. 168 The erring believer was as declared an enemy of 
God as the Pagan or the Islamite. 

B. attrib. and adj, Islamic, Iskmitic. 

Mrs. a. Kerr Hist. Servia 461 The Porte, .has her 
Islamite subjects too little under control. 1871 Farrar 
Witn.Hist. iii. 114 All the places which are purely I.slainite 
look as though they had been smitten .. by some withering 
and irreparalile curse. 

Islami'tic, a. [f. prec. + -ic.] Mohammedan. 

1846 Worcester citing E. E. Salisbury. 1865 IntelL 
Observ. No. 40. 230 Islamitic Asia. 1884 Q. Rev. Apr. J31 
[The Malay is] when not overweighted by the Islamitic 
incubus, reasonably progressive. 

t Islatai'tiah, a. Obs. In 8 Islaumitish. [f. 
as prec. + -IshI.] = prec. 

1799 Ann. Reg, 67 His doctrine, a hind of Islaumitish 
Socinianism, did not extend to a denial of the prophet’s 
mission. 

I-slan, ME. pa. pple. of Slay v. 

Island (ai'liEnd), sb. Forms: a. i island, 
Hand, e^land, -lond; 3 illond, yllond, (4-5 
eland), 4-6 yland, ylond, 5-6 ilond, {5 hylyn), 
5-7 Hand. 5 ile-land, yle-, 6 ysle-, isle-land, 
7. 6- island. [OE. {gland {legland), Hand, Anglian 
igland = ON. eyland, OFris. eiland (MDu., MLG, 
eilant, Du., EFris. eiland), a compound of OE. leg, 

, ON. ey (Norw. oy), OFris. ey ‘isle’+ Land. 

he simple z^^ = OFIG. auwa, ouwa, MHG. ouwe, 
Ger. ane, an, corresponded to Gothic type *alnvw, 
aujd, a substantivized fern, of an adj. derived from 
ahwa ‘ water ' (OS. and OHG. aha, OFris. and 
ON. 4, OE. 4a), with sense ‘ of or pertaining to 
water’, ‘watery’, ‘watered’, and hence ‘watered 
place, meadow, island A cognate compound 
frequent in OE. was Pal and, lit. ‘water-land’, 
‘river-land’; and a deriv. of the simple leg, e'g, 
exists in eyol, ail. The ordinary ME. and early 
mod.Eng. form was Hand, yland. {Eland in 14- 
15th c. may repr. OE. inland or egland.) In 
15th c. the first part of the word began to be 
associated with the synonymous He, yle (of Fr. 
origin), and sometimes analytically written ile-land •, 
and when He was spelt isle. Hand erroneously 
followed it as isle-land, island ", the latter spelling 
became established as the current form before 1700.] 

1 . A piece of land completely surrounded by water. 

Formerly used less definitely, including a peninsula, or 
a place insulated at high water pr during flood.s, or begirt 
by marshes, a usage which suivives in particular instances, 
as Portland Island, Hayling Island, Mochras or .Shell Island, 
etc. 

a. f 888 K. M.ixvee.'o Boeth. xxix. § 3 Dzet ILmd he Ave hatatJ 
Tyle. agaa 0. E. Chron. an. 895 Hie comon. .on an inland 
. . is Meres i^ haten. cgoo tr. Bmiia's Hist. i. Introd. 
(1890) 24 Breoton ist garsecges ealond [Tl/tf. B. igland], Saet 
wzes iu xeara Albion haten. ffiooo Whale 16 in Cod. 
Exon. (Th.) 360 And horme in \>set eglond up xewita 3 
collenfeiSe. ii. . Charter (dated 1023) of Cmit in Kemble 
Cod. DipL IV. 23 Ic Cnut . . zEnglelandes kining and ealre 
Sare ejlande 3 e ferto licgeS. c 127S Lay. 7340 We beoh in 
on illond [c 1205 seit-londe]. Tbld. 14741 And a-non wende 
to ban yllonde [ci2os seit-londe]. C1320 Sir Tristr. 1024 pe 
yland was ful brade pat pal gun in h3t. 1:1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 77 pe ferth was holy Eland, per pe se It vvith- 
drouh, pei jede on pe .sand, to pat Ilde wele inouh. a 1400 
Octouian 539 A wast ylond they dryuen tylle, Fer yn the 
e.st. 1:1450 St. Ciithhert (Surt.) 1241 pat bischop of haly 
eland was. CX47S Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 798/14 Hec Bisula, 
a hylyn of the see. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvi. (Percy 
Soc.) 186 The fyre was great, it made the ylande lyght, 1547 
Boorde Introd. Knoiul. vi. (1870) 141 Norway is a great 
Ilond compassed abowt almost wyth the_ See. a 1586 
Stri'aEV Arcadia ni, (1590)267 The Hand within the lake. 
i6ij Bible Acts xxviii. i The Hand was called Melita. 


1667 Milton P. L. xi. 834 Down the great River to the 
op'ning Gulf, And there take root an Hand salt and baie. 

(3 . 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 293 Sene the fyrste wynnynge 
Of this ile land by Brute. 1506 Guylforde F iVigr. (Camden) 
58 We sayled by Alango, Nio, with many' mo yle londes. 
1546 Langley Pol. Verg. de Invent, ii. xii. 56 JMidacrltus 
fet lead out of the islelandes against spayne called Cassi- 
trides. 15®^ . Adlington Apiileius 44 And noAv is her 
fliying fame dispersed into the next yslelonde. 

■y. [ci5So islander, 1577 islandman.'] 1598 Hakluyt 
Voy. 1. IQ Godred . . tooke possession of the South part 
of the Island. 1695 Temple Hist. Eng. i Biitain was by 
tile Ancients accounted the greatest Island of the known 
World. 1774 M. Mackenzie AAiJ zYA//« 80 How to 

survey small Islands that extend East or West in a long 
nariow Train. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Ability Wks. 
(Bohn) II. 45 The island [Britain] has produced two or three 
of the greatest men that ever existed. 

b. In Biblical lang,, after the corresp. Heb. 
word, applied to the lands across the sea, the 
coasts of tlie Mediterranean : cf. Isle sb. i b. 

*S3S CovERDALE Isa. li. 5 The Ilondes (that is y* Gentiles) 
shal hope in me. 1839 Yfowell Anc. Brit. Ch. App. ii. 
(1847) 170 The Jews call all those places islands that lie on 
the sea coast : thus the posterity of Japheth is said to have 
peopled ‘ the islands of the Gentiles ’ (Gen. x. 5) i that is, the 
sea-coasts of Asia and Greece. 

t c. Island of ice : an iceberg, or a large mass 
of floating ice. Obs. 

1613 PuRCiiA.s Pilgritnage (1614) 744 They plied North- 
west among Hands of Ice, . . some of* them aground. Ibid. 
748 The Hands of Ice which the current bringeth at that 
time from the North. 1760-72 tr. fuan 4- Ulloa's Eoy. 
(ed. 3) II. 318 The Hector.. was lost on one of these islands 
of ice. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Island of Ice, 
a name given by sailors to a great quantity of ice collected. . 
and floating about . . near . . the arctic ciicle. 

2 . transf. An elevated piece of land surrounded 
by marsh or ‘ intervale ’ land ; a piece of woodland 
surrounded by prairie or flat open country; a block 
of buildings [ — L. insnlcil ; also an individual or 
a race, detached or standing out by itself ; f to stand 
hi island, to be detached or isolated {obs.). 

1620-55 ^■]onT.sStone-Heng(x'l' 7 S) 53 The Pillars .standing 
in Island (as we say) the Woik could not securely bear 
a Roof. 1638 Dedhasn (U. S.) Rec. (1892) III. 51 Abraham 
Shawe selleth vnto Ferdinando Adam one portion of Grownd 
called an hill or Hand as it lyeth to his home lott. 1641 
Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) 1. 169 The Court hath graunted 
vnto Willm Thomas . . all that whole neck of vpland . . as 
also those hammocks of vpland called Hands in the marshes 
before the same. 1650 Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 18S 
A .small hill, or Hand, in the meddoAv on the west side of 
Charles Riuer. 1652 L. S. People's Liberty x. 22 Every 
man is an Hand, or a little world. 1715 Leoni Palladio's 
Archit. I. (1742) 47 This House.. stands in an Island, being 
surrounded by four Stieets. 1784 Cowper Task iii. 630 The 
shapely knoll, That, softly swelled and gaily dressed, appears 
A flowery island, fiom the dark gi-een lawn Emerging. 
1794 S. Williams Vermont 35 The small islands in these 
intervales, are of a different soil, and . . are evidently the 
top.s of small hills,_ which have not been covered by the 
inundations of the rivers. 1805 T. M. Harris yrnl. Tour, 
etc. 178 (Bartlett) In some [prairies] are little clumps of trees 
oil higher ground, which are called islands. 1809 A. Henry 
Trav. 281 We were in sight of a wood, or island, as the 
term not unnaturally is, as well with the Indians as others. 
1838 Dickens Nich. Nick, vii, A man may call his house an 
island if he likes. 1856 Stanley Sinai Pal. j. (1858) 66 It 
is a strange spot — this plot of tamaiisks with its seventeen 
wells, — literally an island in the Desert. 1880 Dawkins 
Early Man ix, 330 The Silures no longer form a compact 
ethnological island, but are .. mingled with other races. 
1897 Daily News 11 May 4/6 T'he island of houses between 
the Churches of St. Mary-1 e-Strand and St. Clement Danes, 
b. Physiol. A detached or insulated portion of 
tissue or group of cells, entirely surrounded by 
parts of a different structure ; Island of Reil, the 
central lobe of the cerebrum, insula. 

1879 St. George's Hosf. Rep. IX. 339 Microscopically the 
diseased tissue consisted of vascular meshes, containing 
numerous small cellular islands. 1879 Calderwood Mind 
('!• Br. 25 The concealed central lobe (island of Reil) shows 
the grey matter always deep. 189S P. Manson Trop. Dis. 
ix. 173 The islands of .sound skin [m the eruption of dengue] 
give rise at fust sight to the impression that they constitute 
the eruption. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. simple attnb. Of an 
island or islands; pertaining or belonging to an 
island. 

1621 Fletcher {.title) The Island Princess. 1735 Pope 
Odyss, V. 385 The island goddess knew, On the black .sea 
what perils should ensue. 1790 Beatson Nav. ^ Mil. Mem. 
II. 154 Some shot were fired at his headmost ships from the 
Island-battery. 183a Tennyson Sonn. Buonaparte, That 
island queen who sways the floods and lands From Ind to 
Ind. 184* W. Spalding Italy ^ It. Isl. I. 35 Their highest 
cluster of peaks .. is in the island-chain which shoots off 
from Tuscany. 18,44 Monckton Milncs Palm Leaves 10 
St. John’s proud i.sland-chevaliers. 1852 Tennyson Ode 
Death Wellington viii, Not once or twice in our rough 
island-story. The path of duty was the way to glory. 1897 
FIary Kingsley W. Africa 129 A good deal of the hank 
we have passed by. .has been island shore, with a channel 
between the islands and the true south bank. 

b. That is, or consists of an island ; insular. 

1859 Tennyson Morte D' Arthur 2^^, I am going a long 

way With these.. To the island-valley of Ayilion. 1879 
Geo. Eliot Theo. Such xviii. 318 To keep the island-home 
they won for us. 1899 Daily, Nesus 27 Oct. 5/1 The ‘ House 
of Keys ', the legislative chamber of the little island-kingJom 
[Isle of Man]. 

c. objective and obj. genitive, as island-making, 
-taking, etc, ; locative, as island-fishing, -voyage ; 


island-born, -contained adjs. ; instrumental, as 
island belted, -dotted, -strewn, -studded adjs. ; also 
island-like adj. 

Leisure Hour ^nx\t 342/1 The *island-belted shores 
of North-Western Norway. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 413 Crisna, 
the *island-born. 189,^ Outing (U. S.) XXIV. 152/1 Loch 
Awe is a long, narrow ’'island-dotted ribbon of water, a 1649 
Drumm. of Hawih. fas. V, Wks. (1711)102 A complaint 
against the Londoneis, who, in their passage to the ’’island- 
fishing, .spoiled the coasts of Orkney and the .adjacent 
islands, 1859 Cornwallls New World I. 280 A series of 
isolated volcanic hills rise ’'island-like out of the western 
plains. 1880 A. R. Wallace Isl. Life 73 They [birds] 
generally requiie . . an ’'island-strewn sea as a means of 
dispersal to new homes. 1898 Nat. Rev. Aug. S56 The 
vast area of ’’island-studded ocean ea.st of Java. 1613 
PuRCiiAS Pil^rimoge (1614) 542, I was pressed for this 
*Iland-voyage, and ready to set saile foi Samatra. 

4. Special Comb. : island-cedar, a species of 
cedar ; island-continent, a large island, ap- 
proaching the size of the continents, or large 
enough to contain several states, as Australia or 
Greenland ; island-barbonr, ‘ that which is pro- 
tected from the violence of the sea by one or more 
islands or islets screening its mouth ’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Wo7-d-bk. 1867); island platform, a platform at 
a railway station, with lines on e.ach side of it ; 
island-universe, a distinct stellar system, such as 
that to which our snn belongs, occupying a detached 
position in space. 

1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 396 Little islets covered 
with firs of various sorts, principally the *island-cedar. 
1872 R. B. Smyth Mining Statist. 5 The colony of Victoria 
embraces the southern extiemity of the ’’island-continent of 
Australia. 1898 IVestm. Gas, 12 Sept. 3/2 The labour.s..of 
the plucky lieutenant and his party in the inhospitable and 
cheerless island-continent of the Far Northern seas. 1885 
Standard 6 Mar. 3/2 There was. .a refreshment bar on the 
up platform, but no such accommodation on the ’'island 
platform.^ 1898 Daily News 23 Nov. 5/1 The new station. . 
will consist of an island platform placed between the up and 
down relief lines. Ibid. 7 blay 8/1 The distance between 
these separate systems — or ‘ ’’island universes’ as they have 
been called — may be very gieat compared with the diameter 
of each sy.stein. 

Hence I'slandhood jionce-wd., the condition of 
being an island ; insularity; I'slandless tz., devoid 
of islands. 

1842 Ld. Cockburn Circuit yourueys (1883) 170 Theie 
was too much ishandless sea, 1862 Ansted Channel 1st. 
ir. xii. (ed. 2) 300 It is the insularity (the islandhood, so to 
say), of the islands, which determines these. 

Island (oi'l&id), V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. trans. To make into or as into an island ,* to 
place as an island ; to place, settle, or enclose on, 
or as on, an island; to insulate, isolate, 

i66t Feltham Resolves 11. Ixvi. 528 Those shallows which 
Islanded that Countrey of felicity, 1820 Shelley Lei. 
26 May in Essays, etc. (1852) II. 224 The Apennines., 
islanded in the misty distance of the air. _ 1821 — Pronieth, 
f/Yn). n. iii,_ Billowy mist. Behold it, rolling on Under the 
curdling wind.s, and islanding The peak whereon we stand. 
1822 T. L. Peacocic Maid Marian 263 Upon a little rock 
.she stood . . She marked not that the lain-swoln flood Was 
islanding her station, i860 Ruskin Mod. Paint. V. ix. ii. 

§ ti. 210 A clear brown stream, . .islanding a purple and 
white rock with an amber pool. 1849 Thoreau Week Con- 
cord Wedn. 276 The smothered streams of love. .Island us 
ever. 

2. To set or dot with or as with islands. 

1805 Southey Madoci. v, Not a cloud by day With purple 
ijlanded the dark-blue deep. 1818 Shelley Lines Eugan. 
Hills 93 The waveless plain of Lombardy,. .Islanded by 
cities fair. 1837 Tail’s Mag, IV. 183 The hill-tops islanded 
the night Of billowy shade around us. 1886 Mrs. F. Caddy 
Footst. Jeanne D' Arc 142 The united river, .now becomes 
wonderfully islanded in its widened course. 

Island, obs. form of Iceland. Island crystal, 
Iceland spar. 

1676 WoRUDGE Bees i. 3 Th.at fossile Glass we call Island 
glass, wherewith Ships are glaz’d. 1727-41 Chambeh.s Cyci. 
s. V. Crystal, Island Crystal, is a transparent fissile stone, 
brought from Iceland, soft as talc, cleat as rock-crystal . . , 
famous among optic writers for its unusual refractions . , 
Whereas in other pellucid bodies there is only one refrac- 
tion, in thi.s there are two ; so that objects received thro’ it 
appear double. 18x2 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 197 A plain 
surface of island crystal, or rhomboidal carbonate of lime. 

Islanded (ai'lsended), pfl. a. [f. Island v. 

and sb. -1- -ED.] 

1. Made into or like an island ; insulated, isolated, 

1801 Southey Thalaha 1. ii, Palm-grove, islanded amid 

the wAste. 1843 Ruskin Mod. Paint. I. ii. iii. iv. (1846) 259 
The islanded summits of the lower hilLs. 1850 Blackie 
disekyhts II. 27s The islanded cities of Stiymon. 

2. Furnished or studded with islands. 

1815 SiiELLF.y Aj/rw/oT- 555 Wide expand, Beneath the wan 
stars and de.scending moon. Islanded seas, blue mountains, 
mighty streams. 1883 W. C. Smith Nortji Country Folk 
220 Meet home for a sage and a poet, Witln.the islanded 
.sea below it. 

Islander (ai'loendaj). [f. Island sb. -i- -eeI.] 
A native or inbabitant of an island. Also in comb., 
as Channel Islander, Sottih Sea Islander, 
c 1550 Life Fisher in F.'s Wks. (E. E. T. S.) II. p. xx.xvi, 
Lyhe the nature of Lslanders that commonly he changeable 
and desirous of novelties. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
709 In S. Marie . . they buried one of their dead men, the 
Handers being present. 1658-9 Burton's Diary (1828) 
III. 392 We are Islanders, and our life and soul is traffic. 
1714 Stanhope {title') The Early Conversion of Islanders, 
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a wise expedient for propagating Christianitjj ; on Isa. 
tx. 9. 1725 Pori! Oifyss. XXIV. 307 Some suily islander, of 
manners rude. 1897 Glad.stone IL Crisis 10 Into one 
more of these struggles the gallant islanders have now 
entered. 

attrib. 1632 NcEnn-tM tr. SMen's Mare Cl. 470 His 
Majestie being an Islander-Prince is not ignorant of the 
Laws and Rights of his own Kingdom. 

Hence I'slandross,a female islander. I-slandry, 
a body of islanders. 

187s R. F. Buhton Ultima Thule I. 8g The roving 
islandry throve by piiacy and discovery. 1892 Stevenson 
Vailwta Lett. (1895) 156, I go to the club to dance with 
the islandresses 

Isla’ndian, -ic, -ish, variants, mostly obs., of 
loKLANDiAif, -ic, -ISH. [Cf. mocl.L. I.tlandinis.'] 

1695 B1.ACKMORE P7\ Af-iit. VIII. 105 As \vhen by Night 
th’ Islandian Ocean loars. 1881 Roscoi! in A’Az'nrtf XXIII. 
598/1 The several memoirs ., aie the lesult of a vhsit to Ice- 
land in 1847. All the Islandic rocks, of whatever age, may 
he considered .as mixtures, .of two normal silicates. 
Islandic (ai-lteadik) , a. rare. [f. Island sh. + 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to an island, 

1846 J. Macleod Let. to IVishUitan ag Apr. in Hogg Life 
Wighiman (18731 374 There is no fine scenery— none of our 
own bold peaks and islandic glens, 

Zslandish C^i'lrendiJ), a. rare. [f. Island sb. 

-h -isfll.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of 
an island ; insular. 

1577 Dee Gen. 7'are hlem. in Aih. Garner II. 65 Our 
peculiar commodity (to our Islandisli Monarchy, by (jod 
and Nature assigned). 1598 Hakluyt Uoy. I. 8 Purposing 
first inuincibly to fortifie the chiefe and vtteimost walles of 
his IslandLsh Monarchic, against all forreine encomhrance 
possible. 1615 E. S. Bf-it. Buss iiiAih. Gamer III. 648 
This Islandish Monatchy, 1852 Fraser's Mag. XLV. 246 
To a moderate infusion of these prejudices . . we do not 
object, but the misfortune is that we often find them put 
forth with too Islandish an intensity. 

I'Slaxkdnian. rare ox local. = Islander. 
At Belfast, applied to the ship-btiiklers on Queen’s Island, 
more fully Queetis Islandmen. 

*577 Fenton Gold. Episi. 137 Eschines..in an oration he 
made to the Rhodians, commended the goueuiement of the 
Islandmen. 1590 Nasiie PasquiVs Apol. i. B iij. He 
speakes like an Hand man. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's 
Mist. .Scot, n, 138 T'p commend lyfe and gudes vnto the 
credence and cu.stodie of the ylandmen tlwy war forced, 
x886 Pali Mall G, lo Aug. i/i A great contingent of the 
iron shipbuilders employed by the Mayor of Belfast— a 
powerful body of men and lads known as the ‘ Islandmen’. 
1893 iVestiii. Gaz. 29 Apr. 7/2 The Islandmen proceeded to 
and returned from their work yesterday as if nothing 
unusual had recently occurred. . .The movement which is 
on foot among the Queen’s Islandmen for the reinstatement 
of evicted Catholics is making progress. 

I’Slandshire: short for Holy Island-shire, 
name of that division of the county palatine of 
Durham to which Holy Island belongs. Along 
with Norham-shire, it formed a detached portion of 
the county lying north of Northumberland. 

c«oo Chaiier in Murray Dial. S, C. Scot. 22 note, 
R[anulf] bisceop greteS wel alle his Heines & clrenges of 
Ealondscire & of Norhamscire. 1705 Lend. Gno. No. 4089/4 
Islandshire in the County of Durham. 1707 Ibid. No. 4307/3 
Tenements, . . situate in Beale in Islandshire in the County 
of Durham. 

f I’slandy, a. Obs. rare. [f. Island sb. + -yL] 

i6ti CoTGR , Isleux, islandic ; full of, or belonging to. 
Islands. 

Islare, obs. Sc, form of Ashlar. 

I-slawe(n, ‘Slayen, -slayn(e, -sla5e(ii, ME. 
pa. pple. of Slay v. 

Isle (ail). sb. Forms: a. 3-y ile, yle, (4 ille, 
liil(l), 4-5 ylle, 6 ill). | 3 . 5 ysle, 5- isle. 7. 4 
idle, ydle. S 5 . 4-5 ilde, ylde. [ME. ilt (Ills), 
a. OF. ile {ille), earlier isle, mod.F. ile »= Pr. isla. 
It. isoJai—L. insula island. In 15th c. Fr, again 
often spelt isle (a Latinized artificial spelling of the 
Renascence), whence occas. in Eng. in Caxton, 
and again persistently from Spenser onward, 
although the historical He survived to r 1 700, The 
form idle was AF., from *isdle, with d developed 
between s and I, and loss of y, as in meddle (from 
mesdler, mesler), medlar (from ^tiiesdler, meslier) ; 
cf. also Cider, and F. coudre from *cosdre, cosre, L, 
consuere. The form ilde contains a parasitic d, as 
in vilde (Vile), (y/ff(TiLE), Mould {mole), which 
was probably developed quite independently of idle, 
though formation from that by transposition was 
also possible : cf. neld, neelde, Needle.] 

1 . A portion of land entirely surrounded by water ; 
an island. Now more usually applied to an island 
of smaller size, except in established appellations, 
as ‘ the British Isles '. 

In proper names isle is often prefixed, as Isle of Wight, 
Isle of Man, Isle of Dogs, Isle of Ely, Isle of Thanet ; but 
it also follows, as in Coquet Isle, Scilly Lsles, Orkney Isles : 
island usually follows, as in Lundy Island, Hayling Island, 
the Channel Islands, Canary Islands, West India Islands. 
As a common noun, island vs the ordinary prose word; thus 
the Isle of Wight is commonly referred to as ‘ the island’. 

o. c 1290 5 ". Eng. Leg. L 25/36 pe kyng toward hulke He ; 
sone heraftur he him drouh. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 29 
Vies per hep maniqn aboute_ engelonde, a 2300 K. Horn 
1318 po icom to bis ille Sarazins hlake pat dude me forsake. 
c 1305 St. Kemlvt 65 in E. E. P. (1862) 49 pe ylle_^ of Ely. 
c *375 Sc. Leg. Saints, Magdalena 513 pai . . rowit away, 
To pai var cumyne to pat hil. *483 Cath, Angl. 194/2 An 


He, jnsjila. 1517 Torkincton Pilgr. (1884) 20 The seyd 
111 [Candy] ys vC myle a bowte. .. Thys Ile ys a grett lie. 
1526 Tindale Acts xxvii. 13 An yle n.amed Clauda. 159s 
SiiAKS. fo/m IV. 11 . 99 That blood which ow'd the hredth 
of all this lie, Three foot of it doth hold. 1670-98 Lasscls 
Uoji. Italy II. 50 Going out of the Ile_ by the bridge of four 
heads, which joins this lie with the City. 

8. c 1470 Harding Chron., Artlmre, T'he Scottes and the 
Peightes he drove into oute ysles of Scotland, c 1489 
Caxio.v Blanchardyn xxx. 112 The ysle was bylongyng 
vnto the kynge of ffryse. 1490 — Eneydos xv. 54 He 
wylle retourne in to the Isle of Delon. 1590 Spenser (?. I 
I. Introd. 4 Great Ladie of the greatest Isle. 1610 Shaks. j 
Temp. V. i. 212 Prospero [found] iiis llukedome In a pooie ; 
Isle. 1719 Dn Foe Crusoe n. vi, Resolved.. to load salt at | 
the Isle of May. 1885 Tennyso.n Fleet ii. His isle, the 1 
mightiest Ocean-power on earth. Our own fair isle, the loid , 
of eveiy se.a. 

y. [rzgz Britton’ n. ii. § 8 .Si acune idle crest de novel eii ' 
I'ewe, a celi iert le idle a qi soil ele soit joynte plus_ pres. 
transl. If a new island is foimed in the water, the island 
shall belong to him whose soil is nearest adjoining to it.] | 
13. . IC Alls. 4856 In that water an ydle is And in that ydle I 
tonnes of pris. /A/rt'. 5040, 5908, etc. 1 

6. c vgia Sir Benes (MS. A.) 1335 Terii wente horn and ' 
tel de His fader Saber in pe ilde of Wi3t. 1:1330 R. Bbunne ' 
Chrojt. PFace (Rolls) 3690 A 1 pey founde wast and wylde. 
pey spredde hem aboute in ilkan ylde. ^1383 Chaucer ’ 
L. G. IF. 1425 (I/ypsip.) Ill an ylde that called was colcos. | 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 259/1 Ilde, ionde in the see \K. iylde). 
1473 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 93 Men seye that the 
Erie off OxenlTord is abowt the Ilde off Tenett lioveryng. 

b. In O.T., after the equivalent Heb., applied lo 
the lands beyond the sea, esp. in phr. isles of the 
Gentiles ; cf. Island sb. i b. 

1382 WvcLir Isa. xlii. 4 His lawe lies shiil abiden [1611 
Biule ibid.. The yles shall waite for liis lawe]. 

C. fg. 

1781 CowpER 148 Opening the map of God’s 

extensive plan. We find a little isle, this life of man. 

2 . A building or block of buildings, surrounded 
by streets. [L. htsulai\ 

1670 Lassels i^oy. Italy II. 218 The Pallace . . makes an 
Ile, that i.s, it hath no houses joyning to it. 

3. Coi)ib.,xv=,isle-aUar\ isle-ruling, -surrounding 
adjs. 

1632 Lithgow Tra?). 1.35 Theclementious IIe-rulingL.idy 
of Trapundy in Sicilia. 1821 Shelley Prometh. Vnb. 1. i. 
252 Prophetic caves, and isle-sunounding streams. 1832 
Tennyson Of old sat Freedom 07 i the heights i\, Giave 
mother of majestic works. From her isle-altar gazing down. 

Hence I'sleless a., devoid of or without islands ; 
I’sleward (Jo the) adv., in the direction of the isle. 
rtiSSd Sidney Arcadia (1622) i The hopelesse Shepheard 
Strephoii was come to the sands, which lye against the 
Isliiiid of Cithera, where .. sometimes casting his eyes to the 
Isleward, he called his friendly liuall. 1832 J. Wilson in 
Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 861/2 The almost immaterial being 
of an isleless Lake ! 1S47 Mary Howctt Ballads 77 'J'he 
cieatures God hath made To people the isleless main. ’ 

Isle (ail), V. [f. Isle j/i.j 

1. irons. To make an isle of ; to place or set as 
an isle; to place or set in an isle; to insidate; 

= Island v. i. 

1570-6 Lambarde Pera/sih. Ke7it (1826) 89 Tanet being 
peninsula and wateied or Bed (in manner) round about. 
1833 Tennyson Fatu7ta 33 And, isled in sudden seas of 
light. My heart, piereed thro’ with fierce delight, Bursts 
into blossom in his sight. 1852 — Ode Death IVellingto7i 
vii, Thank Him who isled us here, and longhly set His 
Biiton in blown seas and storming showers. 1864 — E7i. 
Ard. 131 That shadow of mischance appear’d No graver 
than as when some little cloud Cuts off the fiery highway of 
the Sun, And isles a light in the offing. 1871 G. Macdonald 
IFks. Fancy 4 Imng., So7in. fes7is vi, ’i'o see a puipose 
rise, like mountain isled. 

2. intr. To remain or lodge on an isle. 

_ 1872 Tennyson Gareth 4- Lynetie 870 Lion and stoat have 
isled together, knave, In time of flood. 

Isle, obs. form of Aisle sb. 

1598 Stow S7(rv. 198 Thomas Hinde..g.ave 10 feodar of 
Ie.Td to the couering of the middle Isle of this Aldermary 
Church. 

I-sleien, -sleyn(0, ME. pa. pple. of Slay v. 
I'sleman. rare, [f. Isle sb. + Maw.] = I.sle8- 

MAir, I.SLANDER. 

1814 Scott Ld. of Isles in. ili. The faith of Islemen ebbs 
and flows. 1817 Campbe.ll Reull/ira 98 Our islemen arose 
from slumbers. And buckled on their arms. 1882 Standard 
23 Jan. 5 These islemen, the Shetlanders, .. constitute one 
of the finest races in the British empire. Ibid., The more 
Northern islemen very justly talk of ‘ the Scotch ’ as another 
race. 

I-slend, i-slent, ME. pa. pple. of Slend v. 
I-slepe(n, MF.. pa. pple. of Sleep v. 
Islesman (oi'lzimsen). An inhabitant or native 
of any group of islands, esp. of the Hebrides, 
Orkneys, or Shetland Isles. 

1808 Scott Harm. v. y. The Isles-men carried at their 
hacks The ancient Danish battle-axe. <11851 Moir Poet. 
VF&s., Eric's Dirge ili. Fear thine Islesmen never knew. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 29 Nov. 2/1 Finer men there are not in 
the United Kingdom than these Islesineii, of mixed Celtic 
and Norse descent. 

Islet (ai’let). Also 6 islette. [a. F. isletie, 
mod.F. ileite, dim. of Isle sb.\ see-ET. See also 
ISLOT, ISOLET.] 

1. A little island, an eyot or ait. 

1538 Leland liin. II. 58, I passid over Frome Water, . , 
where the water hrekith into Arraelettes and maklth Islettes. 
1610 Holland Cafnden’s Brit. 11. 2x9 Shetland is an Isle. . 
environed with other Islets. _ 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) 
VI. iiS Where there is an islet in the stream. 1859 Jeph- 
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SON Brittaiiy vii. 89 A little islet on the coast .still be.irs the 
name of Avalon, 

fig. 1883 Stevenson Silve7'ado Squatters 228 Mere islets 
of business in a sea of sunny day-time. 

3 . transf. Something resembling an island in 
position ; a small piece of land markedly differing 
in character from that by which it is surrounded, 
as a wooded eminence in a marsh or plain; any 
isolated tract or spot ; = Island sb. 2, 

1645 Boate h-el. Nat. Hist. (1652) iii Little Tufts or 
Ilets ., consisting of Reeds, Rushes, high sower Grass, .. 
a few feet in compass ; . . These little Ilets of Tufts being . , 
spread over all the Bog. 1791 W. Bar itiam 140 

Expansive green meadows or savannas, in which are to be 
seen . . islets of Oak and Bays. 1826 Kirby & Sr. E7ito7iiol. 
IV. 286 Islet. ., a spot of a different colour, included in a 
plaga or macula. Ex. ’J'he Oi elli in the Prim.nry Wings of 
Ilipparchia Se7/tele. i860 Tyndall Clac. i. iii. 27 An islet 
of stones and debris, where vve paused to rest ourselves. 
1864 Tcnnyson Ayt7/!er's Held 65 A but less vivid hue 
'Than of that islet in the chestnut-bloom Flamed in his 
cheek. 1871 E. F. Burr Ad Fide7/i xv. 308 Those islets of 
light which 10am so niazily in the dark deep.s. 

b. An isolated piece of animal or vegetable 
tissue. 

1851 Carpenter Man. Phys. 164 The temporary Cartilages 
. .are equally destitute of vessels when their mass is small ; 
but if their thickness exceed an eighth of an inch, they are 
permeated by canals for the transmission of vessels. Still 
these vessels do not ramify with any minuteness in the 
tissue ; and they leave large islets, in which the nutritive 
process must take place on the plan just described. 1884 
Bower & Scott De Ba7yf Pha/iir. 499 Especially in 
their [the Caryophyllex) rhizomes, thin-walled, long-celled 
parenchyma, often forming large irregular islets or annular 
segments, is inserted between fibrous masses of similar 
form. 1897 Atlbnit’s Syst. Med. III. 955 The ulceration is 
so extensive that only islets of mucous membrane are left 
here and theie. 1898 Ibid. V. 204 Islets of spongy tissue 
separate the individual nodules [of tubercle]. 

3. attrib. 

i8io Scott Lady of L. ni. ili, Abrupt he paced the islet 
strand. 1861 Sat. Rev. XII. 388/1 St. Heher, too, has its 
islet-castle, built by Queen Elizabeth. Ibid. 388/2 An islet- 
breakwater, Ibid. 389/1 An islet -rock. 1871^ R. Ellis 
Cainlhts xxviii. 12 Was only this the plea Detain’d you in 
that islet angle of the west 'I 1879 C. Geirh: Christ xxix. 
335 Constellations anchored on the vast expanse like tiny 
islet clusters on the boundless ocean. 1899 lFcst7n. Gas. 

2 Oct. lo/i Signalling fiom lightships and islet lighthouses 
to the mainland. 

Xsleted (oideted), ffl. a. [f. prec. -1- -ED 2.] 
a. Placed like an islet, b. Studded with islets. 

1873 Browning Red Colt. Nt.-cap 899 And thus accom- 
panied, the paled-off space, Isleted shrubs and verdure, 
gained the group. 1888 A. Dobson Golds7/tUh 27 Fishing 
and otter-hunting in the isleled River limy. 1^0 H. M. 
Stanley Darkest Africa I. xii. 317 Behind was a back- 
ground of green groves isleted amid gieenest sward. 

I-sliden, I-sliken, ME. pa. pples. of Slide, 
Slike vbs. 

tl'Sling, Ohs. [f. I-i + Sling zt.] tram. 
To sling. 

_ 13. . Coer de L. 4148 Thomas off Multon . . an other stone 
I i-.slong To ser Mahouns habitacle. 

I-slitte, ME. pa. pple. of Slit v. I-slou, 
i-slowe, of Slay v. 

Islot, ilot (si’lpt). [a. OF. islot, now tlot, dim. 
of isle, ile. Isle ji^.] An islet. 

1772-84 Cook Foy. (1790) IV, 1387 The islot itself is scarcely 
a mile in circuit.^ i8oz Playfair Illnstr, Hutton. The. 455 
’The islots . . which are thu.s formed, must have their bases 
laid on a_ -solid rock. 1868 Holme Lee 5 . Godfrey xxvi, A 
river, .with many a curve and woody ilot in its course. 

•ism, suffix, repr. F. -isme, L. -ismus, a. Gr. 
-lo-^os, forming nouns of action from verbs in 
e. g, to dip, baptize, ^airriapibs the action 

of dipping, baptism. An allied suffix was -i(Tpia{r-), 
which more strictly expressed the finished act or 
thing done, and which in some cases is the source 
of modern -ism. 

Besides its free use as a suffix forming vbs. on ordinary 
•sbs. and adjs., -ifeu. was (as mentioned under -ize) affixed 
to national names, with the sense to act or ‘ play ’ the people 
in question, and hence to act like, do after the_ manner of, 
practise the habits, customs, or language of, side with or 
adhere to the party of, those people. Hence the sb. in 
-nTfios had the sense of acting or doing like, siding with, 
adhesion to, or speaking like the people in question ; e. g. 
’Rttki^civ to Atticize, to side with tne_ Athenians, to use 
the Attic dialect; hence Attikio-mos. Atticism, a siding with 
Athens, Attic style of language, etc. The LXX (Esther 
viii. 17) and N.T. have 'loufiat^eiR to Juclaize, to live like 
the Jews. The derivative ’louSanzMos Judaism, the maimer 
of the Jews, occurs in the LXX (2 Mace. ii. 21). Ihe 
Latin y7idais7jtus occurs in Tertullian (C20o); fudai- 
sdre in the Vulgate. Origen (<z 250) has XpioTiavi-Seiv to 
play the (Christian, act the part of a Christian, practise 
Christian principles, and Justin Martyr (<1150) has Xpiariav- 
icr/u6? the practice of Christians, Christianity. Hence late 
L. chrtslidnisare in Tertullian, christid7iis7>tus in ler- 
tullian, Augustine and Jerome. On-the type of these, -kt/xoSj 
-is 77 i 7 ts, became the ordinary ending Jo form names 01 
religiou.s, ecclesiastical, or philosophical systems; thus 
pdgd7iis/7tus is cited by Du Cange from a council of 744. 
The OP. repr. of this, paienis/ne, paienhne, painime c.) 
is prob. the earliest Fr. example, and appears in Eng. as 
pamune, pavihii in the 13111 c. But, in the modem lorm 
and sense, yudais 7 /te is found a 1500, and chrisUa 7 nsme 
(«i5oo in Fr.) c 1525 in Eng. From the i6th c. such for- 
mations are numerous. „ 

The following are the chief uses of the suffix : 

1 . Forming a simple noun of action (usually 
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accompanying a vb. in -ize), naming the process, 
or the completed action, or its result (rarely con- 
eiete) ; as in agonism, aphoristti, baptism, C7'iticism, 
embolism, exorcism, magnetism, mecha^iism, nepo- 
tism, organis/n, plagiarism, ostracistn, syllogism, 
synchrotiist?!, volcatiism. To this group in Gr. be- 
longed asterism. 

b. Allied to these, though with affinities to 2, 
are words in which -ism expresses the action or 
conduct of a class of persons, as heroism, patriot- 
ism, despotisiti, and the more colloquial black- 
guardism, btisybodyism, desperadoism, pidggisin, 
scoundrclism ; also the condition of a person or 
thing, as barbarism, deaf-mutism, orphanisni, 
atiotnalism, medisevalism, pa^-allelism ; also Dal- 
to7iis7}i ; with such nonce-words as ba7‘-i}iaidis77i, 
old 77iaidis7/t ; all-7-otmdism, cleve7'is77i, devil-may- 
care-is77i, well-to-do-ism. 

2. Forming the name of a system of theory 
or practice, religious, ecclesiastical, philosophical, 
political, social, etc., sometimes founded on the 
name of its subject or object, sometimes on that 
of its founder. Such are Alexa7tdria7iis77i, Arian- 
is/n, Ar//iinianis77i, Brah//ianis77t, B7iddhis7)i, Cal- 
vinis77i, Catholicisni, Chai'tism, ChrisHaitism, 
Congregatio7talism, Conse7‘vatisin, Hpictireanisin, 
Judais77i {a 1500), Latitudinarianis77i, Liberalis77i, 
Machiavellis7)t, Mohammeda7iism, Flai07tis77i, Posi- 
tivism, Presbyterianis77i, P7'otestantis7n, Puritan- 
ism, Puseyism, Quake7-is77i, Quietism, Radicalis77i, 
Ritualism, Ro7nams77t, Socinia7iism, Taoisi/i, 
Toryisin, Weskyanis7n, Whiggis7>i, 

These pass into terms of more or less temporary currency, 
as Berkehytsut, Fonrierisin, Jeremy Benihamis77t, Layard- 
is7n, Owenism, St. Shnonism', with nonce-words formed 
ad UhiUun, as Jolm Eullistn, Robert Elrmeriem, Mahdi- 
is 7 n‘, and others designating the cult of a person or family, 
as Bo7tapartis7it, Boidanrisjn, Bronteis7», Gtadstonis7>i, 
■onianism, Salisbury is7n, Stuartism, etc. 

b. More of the nature of class-names or descrip- 
tive terms, for doctrines or principles, are agnosti- 
cism, ahrtiistn, atntnistn, atheism, bimetallism, 
deism, egoism, egotisni., empiricistn, evangelistn, 
fanaticis7n,fe7ninis7n, heaihetiistn, hedonism, ideal- 
ism, i77iperialism,ji7tgoismjihertinisni,7no7iachism, 
7iaturalis7n, opportunistti, pcedobaptistn, pagatiisnt, 
polytheis7/i, realist?!, rottiatiHcism, sa7isculottis7?i, 
scepticism, stoicism, theism, universalism. 

These lead the way to_ nonce-formations of many kinds, 
often humorous, of which the following are specimens, 
chiefly from newspapers: anti- slavery is 7 n, aTiii-state- 
clmrchism, anti-whole-hogistn, ca?it-help-myself-is 7 ii, knosv- 
Tiothingism, Little-Peddlmgtcnism, L, S. Deist?? (after 
deism), nothmg-arinTiism, zgtli-ceHiury-isfti, other-ism, P. 
R. B-istn, Prhnrose-leaguis77t, red-tapeis?n, Rtile-Britaii- 
Tiiaisni, self-ism. 

3. Forming a term denoting a peculiarity or 
characteristic, esp. of language, e. g. holism, 
A77iericanis7}j, Anglicisni, AtticisJii, Devottshirism, 
Gallicism, Gt'secisiti, Hebraist??, Hellenisiti, Latin- 
istn, Oriettialism, Scotticisni, Sotdhertiistti, Wes- 
ternism, etc. To these add such as archaisttt, 
Coclassicist}?, colloquialism, tnodernism, newspaper- 
istti, solecism, sophist)?, wilticistt?. 

Also denoting a peculiarity or characteristic of the lan- 
guage, style, or phraseology of a writer, speaker, character 
in fiction, etc., as Browningism, Carlylism, De Quittceyistn, 
Gibbonism, MonUsquieuism, Micawberism, and similar 
nonce-words without number. 

Adjectives pertaining in sense to sbs. in -is??? are 
formed in -isTio ; e. g. atheist/?, atheistic ; tzatural- 
istn, tiaturalistic. 

Ism (i'z’m), quasi- sb. fTheprec. suffix -zm used 
genetically as an independent word.] A form of 
doctrine, theory, or practice having, or claiming 
to have, a distinctive character or relation : chiefly 
used disparagingly, and sometimes with implied 
reference to schism. 

1780 H. Walpole Lett. 4 Nov., Alas ! you would soon 
squabble about Socianism, or some of those isms. 1809 
SouTHEV Lett. (1856) _ II; 182 It has nothing to do with 
Calvinism nor Arminianism, nor any of the other isms. 
1811 Shelley in Hogg Life (1858) I. 373 He js nothing, — 
no ‘ ist professes no ‘ -ism' but superbism and irrationalism. 
i8zo R. Polwhele Introd. Lavingtoiis Enthus. Method. 
<5- Papists 118 It has no connection with Methodism, or 
Puritanism, or any ism or schism. i8ao Caklyle_ Let. to 
M. Allen Oct., I expect much pleasure from talking over 
old bygone things, from discussing Spilrzheimism, Whigg- 
ism. Church ofISnglandism, and all other imaginable ‘isms’. 
1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 702 All the untidy zrwrr of the day 
shall be dissipated. 1843 Carlyle Past < 5 - Pr. n. xv, This 
is Abbot Sam.son’s Catholicism of the twelfth century — 
something like the Ism of all true men in all true centuries, 
I fancy. 1864 Lowell Rebellion Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 138 
That class of untried social theories which are known by 
the name of isms. 1884 Kendal Mercury 3 Oct. 4/7 The 
principles on which Education Acts are based, irrespective 
of isms and creeds. 

Hence various nonce derivatives I'smal a., of or 
pertaining to an isnt. Z 'smate v. trans., to furnish 

with the suffix -ism. Isma'tic a. [after schismatic'] , 
VOL. V. 


pertaining to istus or an istti ; sb. an adherent of 
an ism. Isma'tical a. = ismatic ; hence Isma'ti- 
calness. I'smatize v., to designate as or with 
an ism. I'smdom, the domain or world of isttts. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 751 That my scheme, should 
have fj7«-atised my humble name, isan honour which I dreamt 
not of. 1841 Ibid. XXIII. 329 His name deserves also to 
be fjj«-ated, and this present article be headed Whittock- 
i.sni. 1851 S. Judd Margaret in. (iSjri) 369 Their Istnati- 
ralncss conceals and extrudes the Christian — We meet them 
as Christians, they meet us as Isniatics — It is Chiist versus 
Istus. 1859 Sala Gas-light 4- D. xv. 168 All the ‘ isms ' in 
ismdom. 1884;. Robertson Univ. Serin, in Catnbr. Rev. 
S Nov. Supplt. p. xxvi/i To him ..shall the breezes of all 
the influences, ismal or dismal, bring but bracing and the 
full shock of each new ‘ology’ bring new strength. 1888 
Poke (N. Y.) 6 Dec., Ultramontanists, Communists, Social- 
ists and every ismatic who wants something without know- 
ing just what it is. 

Ismaelian, Isma'ilian (ism.«iriian, -Mian), 
sb. and a. [f. pr. name Ismael or Isniail, the former 
being tbe Gr., L., and F. spelling of Ishmael, some- 
times also used, in place of the more correct 
Isniail, to represent the Arabic isinas-ll. 

The Arabic adjective is » ...1 isniac-tliyl] A 

member of a sect of the Shiite (Shicite) branch of 
Islam which held that, at the death of Djafar 
Madeck, the sixth Imam from Ali, in the second 
centuiy of the Hijrah, the Imamship ought to 
have descended to the posterity of his deceased 
elder son Ismail, and not to the surviving younger 
son Mousa, to whom his father left it. b. as adj. 

To them belonged the powerful Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt, and the fanatical sect of the Assassins. 

1839 Penny CycL XIII. 47 The Dru.ses . , are a dis- 
tinct people .. from the present Ismaelians. In 1809 the 
Nosairis. .murdered the Emir, with mo,st of the Ismaelian 
inhabitants. 1883 Encycl. Brit. XVI. 587/1 'Obaid Alldh 
was really descended from a certain ‘Abdallih b. Maimun 
el-Kaddah, the founder of the Ismailian sect; ..This 'Obaid 
AllSh had himself become pontiff of the Ismailians. Ibid. 
593 The Ismailians, like all the other Shfites, believed in 
the coming of a Messiah, whom they called the Mahdi. 
1884 Ibid. XVII. 771/r Hasan ibn Sabbah who founded 
afterwards the terrible sect of the Isma'flfs or Assassin.s. 

I‘am.aelite,.fA («.) Also (in sense c) I-smailite. 
[f. as prec. -h -ite.] a. Anotber form of Ishmael- 
ITE. b. A name formerly sometimes given (esp. 
by Jews) to the Arabs as descendants of Ishmael, 
and so to Mohammedans generally, c. spec. 
Ismaelian. 

1571 Golding Calvin on Ps. Ixxiii. i Many y‘ proudly 
pretend y" name of (Israel) as though they were the cheef 
members of y“ Church, are but Ismaelites. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 163 Of the Kingdome of the Calipha, 

. . the chiefe of the Ismaelite-Sect. Ibid. 164 The Jewes 
in Persia and Media make Vowes . . in this place, to which 
also the Ismaelites resoit to pray. 1625-6 — Pilgrims ii. 
1449 Ghamar-Ben-Alehetah hauing taken that Arke from 
the ridge of the mountain, fitted it for the vse of the 
Ismaelites Mosche. 1632 Litkgow Trav, iv 14s Maho- 
met., whose father was Abdillas, an Ismaelite. 1839 
Penny Cyct. XIII. 46/2 The Assassins of Persia and Syria 
were a fanatical sect of Ismaelites. 1875 Encycl. Brit. II. 
722/2 Abdallah . . was a free-thinker, and he succeeded in 
e.stablishing among the Ismaelites a faith, or, rather a philo- 
sophy, wholly opposed to the doctrines of Islam. 

Hence Ismaeli'tio, Ismaeli’tical, I'siuaelitlsli 
adjs. ; also I'smaelism, the doctrinal system of the 
Ismaelians (formerly, sometimes used as = Islamism, 
Mohammedanism). 

1604 Hieron Wks. I. 502 Little to esteeme the schoffes of 
Ismaiitish papists. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 338 
Benjamen Tudelensis telleth that one .. had taken .. the 
remainder of the Arke, and therewith built an Ismaeliticall 
Meschit. 1750 Warburton Doctr. Grace in. iii. Wks. rSii 
VIII. 451 What now has . . [he] to oppose to this modest 
Apology for Ismaeli,sm? 1799 Ann. Reg., Hist. Europe i. 
(1813) 10/2 He [Buonaparte] was careful to pay homage, on 
every occasion, to the prophet. .. The whole army took the 
tone of outward respect for Ismaulism. 1852 Th. Ros.s 
Humboldt's Trav. II. xx. 249 Polygamy. . sanctioned by 
Ismaelism, does not prevent the people of the east from 
loving their children with tenderne.ss. 1875 Encycl. Brit. 
II. 722/2 Ismaelism. thus secured a firm footing in the west, 
and its doctrines were propagated there with great success. 

1883 Ibid. XVI. 594/1 Under the_ Fatimite Caliph Hakim, 
a new religion sprang out of Ismailism, that of the Druses. 

1884 Ibid. XVII. 238/1 The eminent men who revealed to 
the poet in Cairo the secrets of the Isma'ilitic faith. 

I-smaht,i-siQeeclied,i-smeilit, ME. pa pple. 
of Smatch V., to smack. I-smelled, of Smell v. 
I-smered, of Smear v, I-srae'Sed, of smeeth. 
Smooth v. I-smete, i-smite, i-smitte(n, 
i-smyte, of Smite v. I-smitted, of Smit 
V., to infect. I-SEQOothed, i-smothed, of 
Smooth v. 

IsmuB, obs. spelling of Isthmus. 

Isness (iznes). nonce-wd. [f. is, 3rd pers. sing, 
pres, of Be vl] a. The fact that a thing is. b. 
That which a thing is in itself ; essence. 

1888 J. Martineau Stud. Relig. I. ii. i. 183 Both the fact 
of Being or ‘is-ness’ of each thing and the real nature of 
Cause are guaranteed to us by the free act of percipience. 
1893 Dublin Rev. Jan. 217 That which the intellect first 
perceived is the transcendental essence or ‘ isness ' of the 
thing. 

Isn’t, colloq, form of Is not. 


Iso* (aisp), before a vowel sometimes is*, com- 
bining form of Gr. 'iaos equal, used in numerous 
terms, nearly all scientific, the second element 
being properly and usually of Greek origin, raiely 
of Latin (the pioper prefix in the latter case being 
Equi-). The more important of these words are 
treated in their alphabetical places; others, of less 
importance or frequency, follow here. 

Many recent words of this class are teims of Physical 
Geography, Meteoiology, etc. formed on the analogy of 
isotherm, isothere, isochimenal, the Fr. originals of which 
were intioduced by A. von Humboldt in 1817. 

Isahno'rmal a. and sh., (a line on a map, etc.) 
connecting places having equal deviation of the 
mean temperature (for some paiticular period) 
from the normal temperature due to the latitude ; 
also iso-abtiortttal. Isacou'stic a., applied to a 
curve passing thiough those points (in a theatre, 
concert-room, etc.) at which a speaker or performer 
may be heai d equally well. Isadelphous (aisa- 
dedfas) a. Bot. [cf. Adelphous], having diadel- 
phous stamens with the same number in each 
bundle. Isa'ndrous a. Bot. [see -androus], 
having stamens equal in number to the parts of 
the perianth, Isa'nomal a. and sb. = isabtiortnal ; 
hence Isano'maly sb. Isamtherous a. Bot., 
having the anthers equal or alike. Isantlie'Bical a. 
(seequot.). Isamtlious «. [Gr.dR^ov flower], 
h.avmg the parts of the flower equal or alike ; 
having regular flowers. Iseidomal (-oi'di/mal) a. 
[badly f. Gr. eiSoytiai I am seen, I appear], applied to 
a curve passing through points (in a theatre, etc.) 
from which a spectacle may be seen equally well. 
Isene'rgic a. Physics, indicating equal energy, as 
a line on a diagram. Isentro'pic o. and sb. 
Physics, of equal entropy; (a line on a diagram) 
indicating successive states of a body in which the 
entropy remains constant. Iso-ahno'raiial ; see 
isabnot'mal above. Iso-auro're - isochasm. I'so- 
bath (-btej) a. [Gr. QaBos depth], tracie-name 
for an inkstand with a float so contrived a-, to keep 
the ink in the dipping-well at a constant level. 
Isobatliythei'm (-bK'JnJsJm) [Gr. deep 

-j- heat], a line connecting points having 

the same temperature in a vertical section of any 
part of the sea (also Isothekmobath' ; so Iso- 
bathythe’rmal, -tlie'rmic adjs. Isobila'teral 
a., having the two sides eqtial and alike; applied 
to bilaterally symmetrical leaves in which there is 
no evident distinction of upper and under surface, 
as in some species of Iiis. Isobryous, -brious 
(sis/i'brbs) a. Bot. [Gr. ppbeiv to swell, or Ppidmv 
to be strong], growing with equal vigour on both 
sides ; applied to a dicotyledonous embiyo. I'so- 
bront [Gr. Ppovrrj thunder] (see quot.). Iso- 
caTpous a. [Car. uapnos fruit] ^ee quot.). Iso- 
ceTlular a. Biol., consisting of equal ceils : better 
equicellular. Isocephaly (-se-fali), -keplialy 
(-ke-fali) [Gr. uttpaL'q head], the principle ob- 
served in some ancient Greek reliefs, esp. in 
friezes, of representing the heads of all the figures 
at nearly the same level. Isocercal (-saukai) a. 
Ichthyol. [Gr. itepicos tail], having the tail part of 
the vertebral column straight, and not bent up ; 
so Zsooexey (arsosoisi), the condition of being 
isocercal. I'sochasm (-kffiz’m) [Gr. xdcr/ta gap, 
Chasm], a line on a map, etc. connecting places 
having equal frequency of auroral displays; so 
Isocha'smic a. (lines or curves) bounding zones of 
equal auroral frequency. I'sochor (-k/i) [Gr. 
space], a cun'e connecting points corresponding 
to equal volumes, on a diagram denoting relations 
between pressure and temperature ; so Isochoric 
(-kfiTik) a. Isochroous (oispkr^iiss) a. [Gr. 
Xpoa colour], of the same colour throughout ("Web- 
ster, 1864). Isocyclous (aisp'siklss) n. ZiJo/. [Gr. 
iab/cv/cKos ‘ equally round ’, f. hvicKos circle], consist- 
ing (as the bodies of some arthropoda) of a succes- 
sion of equal rings. Isoda'ctylous a. Zool. [Gr. 
SaKTvKos digit], having the fore and hind toes or 
digits equal or alike. Isodiniorpbisni (oijsivdai- 
mp'.ifiz’m), Cryst. [see Dimorphism], ‘isomorphism 
between the forms severally of two dimorphous 
substances’ (Webster, 1864) ; so I:sodiiiio‘rplious 
a., exhibiting isodimorphism. Isodont (oi’sod^mt), 
Isodo'ntous ac^'s. Zool. [Gr. iSobs tooth], having 
the teeth all alike, as some cetaceans. Iso- 
ele-ctrio a., ? containing equal charges of electri- 
city. Zsognathous (ais^-gnajos) a. Zool. [Gr, 
yud&os jaw], having the molar teeth alike in both 
jaws. Isogynous (3isf)-d5in3s) a. Bot. [see 
-OTNOUs], having pistils or carpels equal in num- 
ber to the parts of the perianth. Isogyrons 
(-dgaio'ras) a. Bot. rare~° [Gr. jdpos circle], 
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forming a complete spiial. Isolia'lsine [irreg. 
f. Gr. aXs, aX- salt], a line on a map or chart con- 
necting points at wliich the waters of the sea have 
an equal degree of saltness. Isohyetal (-hai’Aal), 
‘hyetose acfjs. (sSs.) [Gr. vetoi rain], (a line on 
a map, etc.) connecting places liaving equal annual 
or seasonal rainfall. Isokephaly : se&jsoceJ>Jial)i. 
Xsoma'stigfate a. Zool. [Gr. whip], (of 

Infusoria) having the flagella alike ; opp. to hetero- 
mastigate. Isomyaiian. (-moiiea'rian) a. Zool. 
[Gr. fivs muscle], having two equal or nearly equal 
adductor muscles, as most bivalve molluscs. Iso- 
nepli (ai’sanef) [Gr. vicpos cloud], a line on a map, 
etc. connecting places at which the amount of 
cloud for a given period (e. g. a year) is the same ; 
so Isonephelic (-nffe'lik) a. [Gr. vecpeXT] cloud], 
indicating equality in respect of cloudiness. Iso- 
pe'talous a. £ot., having petals equal in size. Iso- 
plisaao'meiial a., (of a line on a map) connecting 
places at which phenomena of any kind are equal. 
Iso'pliytoid Biol. [Gr. (^utov plant ; see -oid], 
a * phytoid *, or individual plant of a compound 
plant-organism, not differentiated from the rest : 
opp. to allophytoid (cf, isozooid). Isopiestic 
(-poije'slik) a. [Gr. to press, squeeze], denot- 

ing equal piessure) Isopogonoua (-pp'ganas) a. 
[Gr. ‘trwycoy beard] ; see qnot. I'soscope [see 
-scope], an instrument devised by Donders to 
determine the actual angle between directions 
which to the eye appear both vertical or both 
horizontal. Isoseismal (-sorsmal) a. and sb. 
[Gr. aeiafxus earthquake], (a line on a map, etc.) 
connecting points at which the intensity of an 
earthquake-shock is the same ; so Isosei'smic a. 
Xsosporous (aisp'sporas) a. Bot. [Gr. onopos seed], 
producing spores all of the same size or kind (opp. 
to heUrosporous) j so Isospore (3i‘S5spo»i), one 
of such spores. Isostemonous (-strmonas) a. 
Bot. [Gr. warp, thread, taken in sense 

' stamen ’], having the stamens equal in number 
to the parts of the perianth ( = isandrous) ; also 
said of the stamens; so Isostemony (-strmoni), 
the condition of being isostemonous. Isosteric 
(-ste'rik) a. Chem, [Gr. arepebs solid], having 
equal atomic volumes ; so Isosterism (aisp'ster- 
iz’m), the condition of being isosteric. Isotri- 
morphlsm (ai-'s^traimpufiz’m), Cfysl [see Tei- 
MOEPHIsm], ‘ isomorphism between the forms, 
severally, of two trimorphous substances’ (Webster, 
1864); so X:sotrimo'rph.ous a., exhibiting isotri- 
morphism. X'sotype Biol [cf. Gr. Iffbnnos shaped 
alike], a type or form of anim.al or plant common 
to different countries or regions ; hence Isotypic 
(-ti'pik) a. Xsozo'ic a. [Gr. ^007 life], character- 
ized by or indicating the same forms of animal or 
plant life. Isozo'old Bio/., a ‘ zooid or individual 
of a compound or ‘ colonial ’ animal organism, not 
differentiated from the rest ; opp. to allozooid. 

1853 H. W. Dove Distribution of Heat over the 

surface of the Globe, illustrated by isothermal, thermic, 
^isabnormal and other curve.s of temperature. 1888 R. 
Abcboromby iVeather i. 7 These lines were called is- 
abnormals, that is, equal from the mean. 1842-75 Gwilt 
Archil, (ed. 7) § 2961 The points which indicate the places 
of the spectators will lie in. .a. .curve, which may be termed 
the iseidomal or the *jsacou5tic curve, that is, one of equal 
.seeing or hearing. 1855 M ayne Expos, Lex., *Isadelphous. 
18S0 Gray Struct, Boi. (ed. 6) 417/1 Isadeiphous, , .when the 
number of stamens in two phalanges is equal, _ 1881 Nature 
XXIV. 266 Elucidated by *tsa 7 iomaU (or lines of equal 
temperature-anomalies). 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., J\sano 7 jtetr[ 
Ime. _ 1881 Nature XXIV. 94 Relations between isobars 
and ■*isanomalies of temperature. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
*Isantherqus. 1848 Jr>il. R. AgTdc. Soc, IX. ii, 323 Quetelet 
proposes *isanthesical lines (lines of simultaneous flowering). 
rSss Mayke Expos. Lex., Isa 7 itlms, applied by G. Allman 
to those plants which have theperigones or teguments of all 
their flowers alike: *isanthous, 1848-76 *Iseidomal [see 
Isaco 7 tsi 7 c 1 . 1883 WiLLtAMSotf & TARi-EroN Dy/iamics 
(1889) § 326 In a reversible transformation, if no heat be 
lost or gained by the body.., this curve is called an adiabatic 
or'’'isentropic curve. 1885 S. TRommvt Artrora Bo 7 ‘, 1. 248, 
I have called these lines *iso-aurores, 1889 Advt., New 
patent ‘"Lsobath' Constant-level inkstand. 1876 Sir C. W. 
Thomson cited in Ce/ii, Did. iax'^IsohaihytherTTt. s^’jSyd. 
Soc, Lex., '^Isobilaieral, equal and alike on both sides. 
i8« *Isobrious [see Isodynamous). i88fl Sci. AtJser. Suppl. 
XXII. 9154/2 For 24 separate thunderstorms, drawings 
were made of the ' '^isobronts ’, isobars, and isothermals. . . 
The ‘ isobronts or the lines uniting the places where the 
first peal of thunder was simultaneously lieard, had in 
general a noi th-south direction. 1887 Lex,, *Iso- 

carpmis, equal-fiuited. _ Applied to those phanerogamous 
plants which have the divisions of the fruit equal in number 
to the divisions of the perianth. 1883 Sta/id. Nat. Hist. 
(1888) III. 121 The .. Gymnarchida:, with the lower fins all 
wanting, and the *isocercaI tail without a caudal fin, 1883 
S. Tromholt Aw'ora Bor. I. 240 This interesting chart, 
which he has called an ‘*isochasm’ chart, and the lines 
denoted ‘isochasmes’. r886 Edin. Rev. Oct. 423 Isochasms 
or lines of equal auroral frequency. 1873 H. R. Procter 
in Encycl. Brit. III. 97/a Eastward from. England, the 
*isochasmic curves tend rapidly northward, Archangel being 
in the same auroral parallel as Newcastle, 1887 Syd. Soc. 


Lex., “'Isocyc 7 o 7 is, consisting of equal rings. 1833 Mavnc 
Expos. Lex., Isodactylus, . .\so. 0 o=. ..which have four toes, 
two in front and two behind ; ^isqdactylous. 1869 Roscoc 
Eh 777 . Chem. 238_ These two oxides [Sba O3, Asa Og] are 
.said to be ^iso-dimorphous. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex,, *Iso- 
do/tious, having equal teeth. *877 Rosenthal A/rrrr/i'.r <5 
Ne 7 -ves 179 On the outside of the cylinder these *iso-electric 
surfaces are exposed. 1887 Syd._ Soc. Lex., *Isogy 7 io 7 is, 
a teim applied to a flower of which the carpels are equal 
In number to the petals. 1864 Webster cites A. K. 
Johnston for ^/sohyetose. 18.. E 7 ig. Mechastic No. 509. 
51 By tracing on the surface of the globe lines of equal 
nebulosity, M. Renon gets what he calls ‘'isonephs. 1881 
S 7 )iithsonian Rep. 290 A chart of the world, showing lines 
of equal annual cloudiness (*isonepheIic) is given by Renan. 
183s Mayne Expos. Lex., Isopetahts, . .''isopetalous. 1831-9 
Sabine in Ma/i. Sci. E 7 itf. 97 The *isophamomenal lines 
are drawn for that poition of the globe in correspondence 
with the obseivations. 1838 Carpenter Reg. Rhys. § 397 
When the phytoids are of the usual form they are called 
‘^isaphytoids. 1833 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isoppgo 7 t 7 cs, 
Omitkol. Applied to a feather, of which the two sides are 
of equal size : '^isopogonous. 1876 V. Ke 7 is. M71S Catal. 
No. 3989 *Isoscope. 1883 Nature XXVIII. 437 *Isoseismal 
lines over the injured districts, .assume the form of elon- 
gated ellipsoids. 1887 Science (U. S.) 20 May 493/1 The 
relations of these isoseismals to each other. 1887 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., “^Isospore. 1873 Bennett & Dyer tr. Sachs' Bot. 
338 ^Isospoious Vascular Cryptogams. Only one kind of 
spore is produced. 1881 Nature XXIV. 474 Professor 
Williamson divides coals into ‘Isosporous’ and ‘Hetero- 
sporous' coals. 1835 Lindlfy I/itrod. Boi. (1848) II. 367 
Hsostemonous is said of plants the stamens of which are 
equal in number to the petals. 1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Bot. 
659 In the isostemonous flowers the stamens are sometimes 
superposed on the petals. 1880 Gray Struct. Dot. (ed. 6) 
196 With *Isostemony. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Che 77 i. III. 
432 If bodies of equal atomic volume be denominated 
''isosteric. Ibid. 433 With regard to the elements, Schrodei 
finds that *isosteusm is accompanied quite as frequently . . 
by heteromorphism as by isomorphism. 1864 Webster 
cites Dana for * I sotriz/iorphisiu. 1864 Webster, *Isoi 7 -i. 
7 /torphous. i88r T, Gill in S 7 / 7 ithso/ita 7 t Rep. 460 The 
Shrews are *isotypes in Europe and North America. 1831 
E. Forbes Let. to Ramsay in Wilson & Geikie Life xiv. 488 
My new map of marine distribution, with my proposed 
*Isozoic belts on it. 1858 Carpenter Veg. Phys. § 397 
-■Isozooids and allozooids. 

b. In Chemistry sometimes prefixed to the name 
of a compound substance to denote another sub- 
stance isomeric with it. 

The simple name having originally been given to one 
such substance, an isomer of it, when found to exist, is 
distinguished by the prefix iso~‘, but in some cases the 
first-discovered substance is not the simplest or normal 
form, and is itself properly designated the iw-type, when 
the normal type is subsequently discovered; thus the fiist- 
known hityl alcohol is now known as iso-butyl alcohol, 
a 7 wr//tal butyl alcohol having been subsequently obtained. 
The number of such names is unlimited, and liable to 
constant increase, as new isomeric forms of known com- 
pound bodies are discovered. Examples are Iso-amyl or 
iso-p^entyl (Amyl), iso -butane, iso-butyl oviso-tetryl 
(see Butyl), iso-butylate,iso-butylic, iso-butyric (see 
Butyric), iso-cajuputene (Cajuputene), iso-caproic 
(Capeoic), iso-cholesterin, iso-cyanate (=Carbimide), 
iso-cyanide (=Carbamine), Iso-heptane, iso-hexane, 
iso-hydrobenzoin, iso-propyl (Propyl) or iso-trityl, 
etc. The following are a few illustrations i 

1866 Roscoe Ele 77 i, Che 77 i. xxxvi. 320 Tieated with 
hydriodic acid, erythrite forms isobutyl iodide. Ibid. 321 
These so-called iso-alcohols readily yield the olefines from 
which they are derived, and on oxidation do not produce 
the corresponding acid, but form an acetone by loss of 
hydrogen. 1873 Watts Fenones' Chem. (ed. ii) 597 Iso- 
propyl Carbinol or Isobutyl Alcohol . . By oxidation it is 
converted into isobutyric acid. Ibid., The [isobutyl] iodide 
is decomposed by potassium or sodium, yielding isodibutyl, 
a limpid liquid, lighter than water, zdj-j Ibid. (ed. 12) II. 94 
In the isocyanide the carbon belonging to the alcohol-radicle 
is united directly with the nitrogen ; in the [normal] 
cyanide, only through the medium of the carbon belonging 
to the cyanogen. Ibid, 96 Potassium Cyanate, CNKO . . 
two modifications, viz. N=C— OK Normal cyanate, and 
CO=NK Isocyanate. The normal cyanate .. crystallises in 
long needles, and is converted by fusion into the iso- 
cyanate. 18&3 Pleminshaw Wurtz' Atom. Tly. 2^8 The 
isomer of urea, isocyanate of ammonium, contains nitrogen 
in two conditions. 1880 Ai 7 u 7 istmi 27 Nov. 713/1 The 
authors, .have thus prepared aluminic methylate, ethylate, 
propylate (isopropylate could not beobtained). 1888 Remsen 
Org. Che 77 i. 120 Secondary propyl or isopropyl alcohol. 

Isobar (si's^bai). JPkys. Geog. and Meieorol 
Also isobare, [f. Gr. iao^aprj-s of equal weight, 
f. lao-, Iso- -f Pap€-, P&pos weight, ^apvs heavy,] 
A line (drawn on a map or chart, or imaginai'y) 
connecting places on the earth’s surface at which 
the barometric pressure is the same (at a given 
time, or on the average for a given period) ; an 
isoharic line. 

_ 1864 iu Webster. 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 94 Another 
isobar [in the_ Times weathernihart] stretches across Scot- 
land, and indicates a pressure of 29-9 inches. 1880 Twtes 
16 Aug. 11/4 In the above chart the dotted lines are ‘ isobars ' 
or lines of equal barometrical pressure. 1880 Geikie Phys, 
Geog. ii. 55 Charts showing, by means of lines of equal 
pressure called Isobars, the general distribution of atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

Isobaric (Bisobse-rik), a. [f. prec. -k -lo. (Not 
formed on Greek analogies.)] Indicating equal 
barometric pressure: containing or relating to 
isobars. 

1878 Huxley Physiogr. 95 Much may be learned about 
winds by studying the isoharic lines. 1882 Sta 7 idard 26 
Dec, 7/4 The daily isoharic charts will receive greatlj' 
increased attention. 1883 A. Buchan in Encycl, Brit. 


XVI. 139 Isoharic maps may be considered as furnishing 
the key to the more important questions of meteorological 
inquiry. 

Isobarism (sisp-bariz’m). rare [f. as prec. 
+ -ISM.] Equality of weight. 

1882 in Ogilvie, 

Zsobarometric (aisubssrome-trik), a. rare. 
[f. Iso- + Barometric. (In mod.F. isobar omi- 
tHque.y] — ISOEARIC. 

1864 in Webster. 1869 E. A. Paricfs Pract. Higie7ie 
(ed. 3) 445 The isobarometric lines, .connecting places with 
the same mean annual height of barometer. 

Isobath to Isochasmic : see Iso- 
Isocel, obs. variant of IsosceIj. 

Isocheim (oi'sukoim). Bhys. Geog. Also 
isoebime. [f. Gr. lao-, Iso- -j- stem of 
Xeipar- winter-weather.] A line (on a map, etc.) 
connecting places at which the mean winter tem- 
perature is the same ; an isotherm of mean winter 
temperature ; an isochimenal line. 

1864 in Webster. 1878 N. A77ier. Rev. CXXVI. 160 The 
farmer who gets his crop under cover befoie a predicted 
heavy rainfall need know nothing ofisobares and isocheims. 

Isocheixnal (sisDkoi'mal), a. and sh. Also 
isochimal. [t. piec. -k-At, (Not on Gr. or L. 
analogies.)] = Isochimenal. 

1839 Pe7i7iy Cycl. XV. 139/2 The names of Isotheral, 
Isocheimal, and Isothermal lines have been given to lines 
passing through places which have equal mean summer, 
winter, or annua! temperatures. 1846 Worcester, Isochi77ial. 
1852 [see Isocrymal]. 1880 W. B. Cartenter in iytkCe7it. 
Apr. 610 The ‘ isocheimals or lines of mean winter tem- 
perature, instead of corresponding to the parallels of lati- 
tude, lie parallel to the coast-line. 

Isocheimonal(-k3i-monal),a. Also -chimonal. 
[Alteration of next, after Gr. winter,] 

1869 F. A. Parkes Pract. Hygie7te (ed. 3) 437 The lines, . 
of mean winter temperature are called isocheimonal. 

Isochimenal (■kai'mz'nal), a. and sb. Also 
iaocheimenal. [f. F. isochimhte (introd. 1817 by 
Humboldt), f. Gr. loo-. Iso- h- x^tpalv-dv to be 
stormy or wintry, f. winter-weather, storm.] 

a, adj. Indicating equal mean winter temperatures ; 
said of lines on a map, etc. (see Isocheim:). b. sb. 
An isochimenal line, an isocheim. 

1846 Worcester cites Francis. 1863 Lvell Autiq. Pfa// 
xviii. 365 In the actual state of the globe, the isochimenal 
lines, or lines of equal winter temperatme, when tr.nced 
westward from Europe to Noith America, bend 10° south, 
1867 Proctor in biieli, Ohserv. No. 62. 1 17 The isochimenals 
of greatest cold. 

Isochor, -choi’ic : see Iso-. 

ISOChromatic (si soikromte’tik), a. [f. Iso- 
-1 - Chromatic ; in mod.F. isochromatique^\'iixt)i\ 

1 . Optics. Of the same colour or tint, as two 
lines or curves in an interference figure of a biaxial 
crystal. 

1829 Ha7id-bh. Nat, Philos. I. Polaris. Light vii. 24 
(U. K. S.) A more accurate description of the form of these 
isochromatic curves, or lines of equal tint. 1831 Brewster 
Nesvto/i (1855) 1 . vii. 174 Owing to the curvature of the 
surfaces, .the forms of the isochromatic lines, or the lines of 
equal tint, are various and beautiful. 1837 Whewell Hht. 
Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 309 They give oval and knotted 
isochromatic lines. 

2 . Photog. = Orthochromatio. 

Isochronal (aisp-krbnal), a. Also 8 erron. 

-cronal. [f. mod.L. isochron-us (Leibnitz), a. Gr. 
Io 6 xpov-os equal in time (f. loo-, Iso- -k x/xii'or time) 
-k -AL. Cf. F. isochrone (1703 in Hatz.-Darm.).] 
= Isoohhonous. 

t Isochro7ial li/te [tr. L. Imea isoclirona (Leibnitz, 1689)], 
a curve in which a heavy body descends with uniform velo- 
city, i.e. moving through equal spaces in equal times. Obs. 

1680 H. More Apocal. Apoc. 264 The Entireness of his 
Kingdom is Synchronal to the two Witnesses Prophesying 
in Sackcloth, they being both Isochronal, or of equal time. 
1706 W. Jones Sy7i. Pali7iar. Maiheseos 290 In a Medium 
that does not resist, the shorter Oscillations in a Cycloid 
are nearly Isocronal. 1794 Atwood in Phil. Tvmis. 
LXXXIV. 136 The isochronal property of spiral springs. 
1838 Pefmy Cycl, XII. 298/2 The isochronal property which 
Galilei ascribed to the pendulum. 1866 Brands & Cox 
Diet. Sci; etc., Isochrofial axes, in Mechanics, axes around 
which if a body be made to oscillate, the oscillations will be 
performed in equal times. 

Hence Xso'ohxoxLally adv, = IsO’OHEONOUSLT. 
So Isocbrone (di'sokmm) a. (sb,) [F. isochrone']. 
Isoohrouic (sisukrpmik), Iaoch.ro'iiical adjs. = 
Isochronous. 

T882 Ogilvie, '*Tsochro7ially, so as to he isochronal. 1697 
Evelyn N7i77iis77i. viii. 281 The Equated *Isocrone Motion. 
1762 tr. Buschings Syst. Geog. I. Pref. 35 The degrees of 
the meridian, and the lengths of an isochrone pendulum, 
will always increase together, a 1774 Goldsm. Swy. Exp. 
Philos. (1776) I. 292 Geometricians might make jheir calcu- 
lations on several mathematical problems with greater 
precision, as in Brachystochrones, Isochrones, and such like. 
*839 L. F. Simpson Handbk. Dhimg'tt. (1865) 57 The jaws 
did not display that isochrone movement which announces 
good work. 1779 Mann in Phil Tra7is, LXIX. 583 This 
curve is what is called the Horizontal '^Isochronic. 1794 
G. Adams Nat. 4- Exp. Philos. I. iii. 6s The *lsochronical 
vibrations of the pendulum. 1827 VResim. Rev, VIII. 382 
He [Anacreon] mixed up lambic catalectic dimeters . . with 
Trochaic acatalectic dimeters, .as if they were isochronical. 

IsocKronism (3isp-kr6niz’m). [f. as prec. 



ISOOHBOWOtTS. 


ISOGONAL. 


+ -ISM : cf, Gr. t-o spend time, continue 

in time. Cf. F. isochronisme (1735 in Hatz.).] 
The character or property of being isochronous, or 
of oscillating or taking place in equal spaces of time. 

1770 GeiUl. J\Iag. XL. 416 Nothing seemed to stop its 
isochroiiism. 1786 Bonnycasile Astron. vi. 97 Galileo . . is 
said to have discoveied the isochroiiism of the pendulum. 
1812-16 Playfair Nai. Phil. (1S19) I. 2S5 Noise and dis- 
cordant sounds arise from a want of isochronism of vibration, 
1834 Hand-bk, Nat. Philos. III. Plist. Astrou, xx. 104/1 
(ILK.S.) The isochionism of spnal steel springs, when used 
as a balance in watches. 1857 Denison Clocks <5- Lochs 5 
That peculiarly valuable quality of the pendulum called 
isochronism, or the disposition to vibiate different arcs 111 
very nearly the same time ^provided the arcs are none of 
them laige). 

Isochronous (nisp-kronos), a. [f. as Iso- 
CHKON-AL + -ous.] Taking place in or occupying 
equal times ; equal in metrical length ; equal in 
duration, or in intervals of occurrence, as the vibra- 
tions of a pendulum ; characterized by or relating to 
vibrations or motions of equal duration ; vibrating 
uniformly, as a pendulum. 

1706 Phillips s v. I^oJiroae, The Vibrations or Swings of 
a Pendulum, or hanging Weight, that are made in the same 
Space of Time, are said to be Isochronous. 1748 Hartley 
Observ. Man l. ii. 119 Vibratory Motions of different 
Lengths can be isochronous only according to one Law. 
1784 Seale Grk. Metres (L.), The tribrach and iambic are 
isochronous. 1789 Burney Hist. 3Ins. III. i. 31 The 
poetical measures . . when sung in the drawling and iso- 
chronous manner affoid the ear no pleasure. 1822 Southey 
Poet, Whs, (1853) Pref. 23/2 If the English verse is not 
isochronous with the Latin, it must be shorter. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 516 The great object of the 
escapement is to preserve this isochronous motion of the 
]jendulum. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch cj- Clockm. 126 
A balance spring is said to be isochronous when it causes 
both the loiig_ and short aics of the balance to be performed 
in the same time. 

b. Taking place (vibrating, etc.) in the same 
time, or at the same intervals of time, as something 
else ; equal in duration (vibration-period, etc.) to 
or with something. 

1776 Cavallo mPhil, Trans. LXVI. 410 The snappings 
..seemed at first isochronous with the shocks I had received. 
i8S4 Jones & Siev. Pathol. Anat, (1874) 415 The tumour., 
offers a pulsation to the touch isochronous with the arterial 
pulse. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telejihone 129 There follows 
. . a series of oscillations, which are isochronous with the 
intermittence of the current. 

Hence Iso'cJiroiiously adv., in an isochronous 
manner ; in equal times. 

1748 Hartley Obsetv. Man i. ii. 238 The Membrane will 
be fitted to vibrate isochronously with the several Tones. 
1833 Wheatstone in Phil, Trans. 556 The resultants of 
very simple modes of vibration oscillating isochronously. 
I*socied, ME. pa. pple. ofSociE®., to associate. 
Isoclinal (ais^klaimal), a. and sh, [f. Iso- -i- 
Gr. ic\iv-uv to bend, slope, slant : cf. laottKiv-fj-s 
equally balanced. In mod.F. isocliiiei] 

A. adj. 1. Phys. Geog. Indicating equal mag- 
netic inclination : applied to lines connecting points 
on the earth’s surface at which the magnetic inclina- 
tion or dip is the same ; relating to or containing 
such lines. 

1839 Sabine {iitld) Report on the Magnetic Isoclinal and 
Isodynamic Lines in the British Islands. 1851-9 — in Man. 
Sci. Enq. 97 In theoretical respects the Isodynamic and 
Isoclinal lines are not less essential. 1887 Gumming Electr, 
treated Experimentally 52 The lines on the isoclinal map. 

2. Geol. (See quot.) 

Cf. the analogous anticlinal, synclinal, applied to less 
acute bends or folds of strata. 

1882 Geikie Text-bh, Geol. 503 Where a series of strata 
has been so folded and inverted that its reduplicated mem- 
bers appear to dip regularly in one direction, the structure 
is termed isoclinal. Ibid. 930 The flexures are often so 
rapid that after denudation of the tops of the arches the 
strata are isoclinal, or appear to be dipping all in the same 
direction. 

B. sb. Phys. Geog. An isoclinal line : see A. i. 

1889 Nature ii Apr. 565/1 The directions of the isogonals, 
isoclinals, and lines of equal horizontal force have been found. 
Isocline (arsijkbin). Geol. [f. Gr. icroKMvrj-s: 
see prec. Cf. F. isocline adj., isoclinal : cf. anti- 
cline, syncline.'] An isoclinal fold of a stratum or 
series of strata. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Isoclinic (aistJklimik), a. and sb. [f. as prec. 
-h -ic.] = Isoclinal A. i, B. 

i8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., Isoclinic, 1892 J. Thornton 
Adv. Physiogr, xvi. § 257 Isoclinic Lines aie lines drawn 
through places which have the same [magnetic] inclination 
or dip. Ibid., These two sets of magnetic lines, isogonics 
and isoclinics. 

Isocolic (aisfkpdik), a. Gr. Rhet. and Pros. 
[f. as next -f ic. Cf. mod.F, isocole (Littre) ,] Con- 
sisting, as a sentence or period, of ‘cola’, mem- 
bers, or clauses, of equal length. Also (irreg.) 
fXsocole'tic a. Obs. (in quot. loosely applied to 
the members themselves), 

1652 Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 293_ The harmony of 
a well-concerted period, in its isocoletick and parisonal 
members. 

II Isocolou (aisokffa’lpa), Gr. Rhet, and Pros. 
[f. Gr, IctokojK-os, -of of equal members or clauses, 
f. tcro-, Iso- -b kuKov limb, member, Colon. Also 
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in mod.F. (Littre).] a. The use of equal ‘cola’ 
or members of a period in immediate succession, 
b. An isocolic period. 

1706 Phillips, Isocolon, a Term, us'd when two Sentences 
are alike in length. 

I-socoured, ME. pa. pple. of Succouii v. 

Isocracy (aisp’krasi). fad. Gr, IcroKparia 
equality of power or political rights, f. tcro-, Iso- 
■i-npaTos, Kpart- strength, power: see -cbaoy.] 
Equality of power or rule ; a system of govern- 
ment in which all the people possess equal political 
power. 

1652 L. S. Peoples Liberty vii. 12 It reinaineth doubtfull, 
whether people who live together, may lawfully retain an 
Isocracie among them. 1796 Southey in Life I. 265 There 
is a veiy seditious Spaniard there now, preaching Atheism 
and Isocracy. 1879 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) XXVIII. 
155/1 Aspirations after social isocracy, and socialism in all 
its protean aspects. 189s Q. Rev. Apr, 456 A debasing 
isociacy, which already views with suspicion the cultivation 
of the highest liteiature as savouring of patrician insolence. 

So Isocrat (ai'Sdkrtet) [see -cbat], an advocate of 
isocracy; Isoora-tiocr., ofor piertainingto, or advo- 
cating isocracy ; Iso'cratize v. 'lintr. to practise 
isocracy. 

1801 Southey Contm.-pl. Bk. Sen iv, (1851) 3/2 The young 
hopes and heat of Japhet may force him into a livelier 
interest; he should be for isocratizing. 1894 Daily News 
22 June 6/3 The new name which Mr. Allen suggests and 
Mr. Reid adopts is ‘The Isocratic Party. Isociats we are, 
Isocrats let us call ourselves’. 

Isocrymal (aisukroi-mal), a. and sb. Phys. Geog. 
[f. Iso- Gr. /epvfios cold -t- -AL.] a. adj. Ap- 
plied to lines on a map, etc. connecting places at 
which the temperature is the same during a speci- 
fied coldest part {e.g. the coldest 30 consecutive 
days) of the year. b. sb. An isoci ymal line ; also 
Isocryme (ai’sokroim). 

1852 Dana Crust, ii. 1451 Tlie lines aie isochelmal lines, 
or, more propeily, isocryjnal lines. Ibid. 1453 It is .. an 
objection to using the isotheies, that those towards the 
equator are much more irregular in course than the iso- 
crymes. Ibid. 1456 The fitness of the other isocrymals foi 
the purposes of illustrating the geographical distribution of 
marine species. 

Isoeyclous, -dactylous: see Iso-. 

I-sodden, i-sode(n, ME. pa. pple. of Seethe v , 
Isodiabatic (ahstxiaiiabai'tik), a. Physics, [f. 
Iso- -b Gr. ha^ariKos able to pass through ; cf. 
Adiabatic.] Relating to or indicating the trans- 
mission of equal amounts of heat to and from 
a body or substance. 

[1854 Rankine in Phil. Tram. CXLIV. i. 128 It is required 
to find, by the determination of points, a corresponding 
curve passing through a given point B, such, that the quan- 
tity of heat absorbed or emitted by the substance in passing 
from any given isothermal curve to another, shall be the 
same, whether the pressures and volumes be regulated 
according to the original curve, or according to the curve 
passing through the point B. . . This curve, and the curve 
EE, in their relation to each other, may be called Cwves of 
Ejual Transtnissioji.'] 1859 — Steam Etig. (1861) 345 I'he 
lines EE a.xid G/Vhave the required property, and are said 
to be isodiabatic with respect to each other. 

Isodiametric (aistJdsiiame'trik), a. [f. Iso- 
+ Diambtbic.] Having equal diameters ; spec. 
applied in Bot. to cells of rounded or polyhedral 
form ; in Cryst. to crystals having equal lateral 
axes. 

1884 Bower & Scott De Bary's Phaner. 117 The forms 
of thin-walled parenchymatous cells are in the main nearly 
iso-diametric ; but there often occur also elongated-prismatic, 
spindle-shaped cells, and_ the like. 1883 Goodale Phys. 
Bot. (1892) 60 Three principal shapes [of cells] may be. .dis- 
tinguished. .shoit or isodiametric, elongated, and flattened. 

So Isodiamo'trical a. = piec. 

1886 jfrnl.R. Microsc.Soc. Ser. 11. VI. i. log Cells ..which 
may be either iso-diaraetrical or elongated in a direction 
either parallel to or at right-angles with the axis. 

Isodimorphous, -ism : see Iso-. 

II Isodomon, -mum imsp'domgn, -m»m). Aittc. 
Gr. Arch. [Gr. tffoSonov (L. isodomuni), neuter 
adj., f. i<ro-. Iso- -b S<5/xos layer or course in a 
building.] A method of building in which blocks 
of equal length were laid in courses of uniform 
thickness, each vertical joint of a course being 
above the middle of a block in the couise next 
below. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 593 The Greekes haue a kinde of 
wall which they make of hard pebbles or flint couched euen 
and laid in order by line and leuell, like as we do in bricke 
wals : and this kind of building they call in Masonrie 
Isodomon. 1842-76 Gwilt A rchit. (ed. 7) Gloss. , Isodomwn. 
one of the methods of building walls practised by the Greeks. 

Isodomous (aisp-domas), a, [f. as prec. -b 
-ous.] Of the nature of, or belonging to, isodomon. 

1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Mailer's Anc. Art (ed. 2) 219 The 
walls are isodomous or pseudisodomous, often also with 
oblique joints. 1863 C. T. Newton Trail. Levant viii. 95 
At the foot, .is a piece of ancient wall, composed partly of 
polygonal, partly of isodomous blocks. 

Isodynamic (ai s<7dinK*mik), a. (sb.) [f. Gr. 
iaodvvap-os equal in power -b -10 ; after dynamic.'] 
Of or pertaining to equal force. 

1. Phys, Geog., etc. Indicating equal (magnetic) 
force; applied to lines connecting points (of the 


earth’s surface, etc.) at which the intensity of the 
magnetic force is the same ; or to a map or chart 
on whicli such lines aie marked. Also as sb. An 
isodynamic line. 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 254 M. Hanstcen has projected 
on a map of the globe the lines passing through the places 
in which the [magnetic] intensity has the same value. These 
lines he calls isodynamic lines or those of equal force, and 
they are, generally speaking, nearly parallel to each other, 
and to the lines of equal dip. 1839 Sabine (title) Report on 
the Magnetic Isoclinal and Isodynamic Lines in the British 
Islands. 1837 Whlwell Hist. Induct. Sc. (ed. 3) III. 52 The 
intensity of the magnetic force is expressed by charts., on 
which are drawn the isodynamic. .curves. 

2. Of equal force, value, or efficacy. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. LII. 729 Forty gallons of water . . in 
the ‘ Black Hole ’ of Calcutta, would have been rated . . as 
isodynamic with gold. 

Isodyna'mical, a. [f, as prec. -b al.] — 
prec. l. 

1837 Brewster 31 Professor Hansteeu lesolved 

. . to determine the form of the lines of equal intensity, or, 
as he calls them, the isodynamical magnetic lines. 1870 
R. M. Yws.q\ssq^ Electr. 44 In 1837, Colonel Sabine pub- 
IBhed an isodynamical chart of the whole globe. 

IsodjmamoRS (sisodi-namas), a, Bot. [f. as 
piec, -b -00s.] Growing with equal vigour on 
both sides : = isobryous (see Iso-). 

1833 Bindley Inirod. Bot. (1848) II. 67 Cassini suggests 
Isodynamous or isobrious for dicotyledons. 1833 in Mayne. 

Iso-eleetric : see Iso-. 

Isofagus, obs. erion. f. CEsophagus. 

Isogamy (aisp-gami). Biol. [f. Iso- -b Gr. 
yapos, -yapia marriage.] The union of two equal 
and similar ‘ gametes’ or cells in reproduction, as 
in conjugation. So Isogamete (aisfi'gamft) [Gr. 
yapirys, yaperr) spouse], each of the two uniting 
cells, in isogamy. Isogamous (sisp'gamas) a., 
characterized by isogamy. 

1891 Hartog in Nature 17 Sept. 4S4 Isogamy, the union 
of gametes undistinguishable in size, form, and behaviour. 
Ibid., The union may be isogamous or anisogamous. Ibid., 
True Parthenogenesis . . may occur in the case of (i] Iso- 
gametes, (2] Anisogametes (male and female] ; (sjOogametes. 

Isogen (ai'spdgen). [f. Iso- -b Gr. yivos off- 
spring.] A line or curve in a diagram showing the 
various combination of the ages of the parents 
which are associated with the same average birth- 
rate. 

X894 F, Galton in Proc. Royal Sac. 12 Jan>, In natality 
tables, ^the ages of the father and mother take the place of 
the latitudes and longitudes in weather charts, and lines of 
similar birth-iates, or, as I would call them, ‘ isogens’, take 
the place of isobars. 

Isogenous (aisp-dg/has), a. Biol. [f. eccl. Gr, 
Iffoyivij-s equal in kind or nature (f. Icro-, Iso- + 
7^For race, descent, kind) -b -OUS.] Havingthesame 
or a similar origin : said of organs or parts, in dif- 
ferent groups of animals, derived from the same 
or corresponding tissue of the embryo. So lso‘- 
geny, the condition of being isogenous. 

1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. (1888) I. Introd. 17 A general 
homology maybe indicated by the woid isogeny, indicating 
a general similarity of origin ; thus, the nervous systems of 
worms, arthropods, molluscs, and vertebiates are isogenous, 
all being derivations of the epiblast. 

Isogeotheritt (sist^idgrtJjioim). Bhys. Geog. 
[f. Iso- + Gr. yew- earth -b Bippi] heat, 6epp6s 
hot : cf. geothermic, etc,] A line or surface 
(usually imaginary) connecting points in the 
interior of the earth having the same temperature ; 
an isogeothermal line. 

1864 in Webster. 1877 Le Conte Elem. Geol. ii. (1879) 78 
If the rate of increase were everywhere the same, the iso- 
geotherms would be everywhere concentric. 1881 Judd 
Volcanoes xiL 359 The isogeotherms, or lines indicating the 
depths at which the same mean temperature is found within 
the eaith’s crust. 

Hence Isogeothe'rmal, IsogreotheTniic adj's., 
of the nature of an isogeotherm ; indicating equal 
temperatures in the interior of the earth. 

1832 De la Beche Geol. Man. (ed. 2) 15 If we draw lines 
through all the points which have the same tenestrial tem- 
perature, these isogeothermal resemble the isothermal, 

as they are parallel to the equator, but diveige from it in 
several points. 1834 Mrs. Somerville Connex. Phys. Sc, 
x,xvi. (1849) 289 Lines drawn through all those points in the 
upper strata of the globe which have the same mean annual 
temperature . . are isogeothermal lines. 

Isogon (ai'sogpn). Geom. rare~^. In y-8 
erron, isagon. [f. Gr. laoyuvi-os equi-angular.] 
A figure having equal angles. 

1696 Phillips (ed 5), Isagon. So 1700 in Moxon Math. 
Diet,-, 1721 in Bailey. 

Isogonal (oisf/'gonal), a. (sb.) [f. as prec. -b 
-AL : cf. hexagonal, etc.] 

1. = IsOGONio a.'^ and sb. 

1837 Whevvell Hist. Induct, Sc. fed. 3) III. 52 The 
values of these elements at any given time . . can be expressed 
by charts of the earth’s surface, on which are drawn the 
isodynamic, isogonal, and isoclinal curves. Ibid, 54 The 
isogonal curves may be looked upon as deformations of the 
curves deduced by Euler from the supposition of two poles, 

2. Having equal angles, equiangular. 

1878 Gurney Crystallogr. 21 When the angles between 
every two adjacent planes lying in one zone are equal to 
each other they constitute an isogonal (or equal-angled) zone. 

li29-3 
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ISOgOllic (sisogp’nik), a.'^ {sb.) Pltys. Ccog. 
[f. as prec. + -ic.] Indicating equal angles (of 
magnetic variation) ; applied to lines on a map, 
etc. connecting points of the earth’s surface where 
the magnetic declination, or variation from the 
true north, is the same ; or to a map, etc. exhibit- 
ing such lines. Also as sb. An isogonic line. 

1851-9 Sabine in iUVrp. ScL Enq. gy The Isogonic lines. . 
have a direct practical importance and value in navigation. 
1870 R. M. Ferguson Electr. 27 The lines of equal declina- 
tion are called isogonic lines; those of equal dip, isacliiiic, 
and these of equal intensity, isodynainic lines. 1876 Davis 
Palaris Exp. App. 642 With regatd to the variations of the 
compass, as derived from an isogonic diart. iBgz J. 
rHORNTON_ Physiogr, .wi. § 257 These two sets of 
magnetic lines, isogonics and isocUnics. 

Iso^O'nic, a.- Biol [f. as next -h -lo : cf. Gr. 
yoviKos ancestral.] Characteiized by isogonism. 

In mod. Diets. 

Xso^onism (aispgoniz’m). Biol, [f. Iso- + 
Gr. yovoi, yov-ij offspring + -ISM. Cf. Gr. iffo- 
yovi'a equality of kind.] The production of sexual 
individuals of the same structure from different 
stocks, occurring in some Ilydrozoa. 

1884 Sedg\vicic_& Heathcotc tr. Clans' Zonl. I. vii. 240 
Medusae of identical structure also, which one would place 
in the same genus, may form the sexual generations of 
hydroid stocks belonging to different families (isogonism). 

ISOgram tai'sogiaem). [f. Iso- -t- -giiam.] A 
proposed general term for lines on a diagram, etc. ' 
indicating equality of some physical condition or 
quantity, as isotherms, isobars, etc. 

1889 F. Galton in Nature yt Oct. 651 Isobars, isotherms, 
and other contour lines .. (to which the general name 
isograms might well he given). 

Isographic (aisogr^'flk), a. [f. lao- -t- -Giu- 
PHic. Cf. Gr. icTiiypatjfios writing like.] =Homalo- 

GKAPHIO I. 

1873 Proctor Ess. Asiran. .xxiii. 283 lil. Babiiiet. .called 
it the homolographic piojectlon of the globe ; the term iso- 
graphic seems preferable, however. 

Hence laog'ra'phioally adv,, in the way of iso- 
graphic projection. 

187a Proctor Ess. Asiroit, x.\iit. 284 There is no single 
point for which any finite area of the globe can be iso- 
giaphically projected. 1885 A. M. Clerke Aslron. igtk 
Cent. xii. 437 The laborious process of isographically chart- 
ing the whole of Argelander's 324,000 stars. 

Isography (aisp-grafl). rare~’>. [f. Iso- + 
-GBAPHY.] (See quot.) 

1846 Worcester, Isography., imitation of handwriting, 
Ency. 

Isogynous to Isohyetose : see Iso-. 

I-soilled, ME. pa. pple. of Son. v . ; I-soke(ii, 
of Suck v. 

Isolahle (orsJlab’l, i's-), a. [f. IsoL'ATE h- 
-ABLE.] Capable of being isolated, 

«i8s5 Mansfield Salts (1865) 441 The notion that the 
complex base H3NH is a self-existent, probably isolahle 
body, a 1856 Sia W. Hamilton in Daily Neivs (1883) 20 
Sept. 5/6 Algebra and geometry are . . isolated or at least 
isolahle from, all outward and accidental phenomena. 

Isolate i-s-), a. (y 3 .) [ad. It. isolaio 

(F. isoU) L. instdal-ns insulated, f. insula island : 
see -ATE 2 2.] = ISOIATBD. 

1810 Wiffen Aonian Honrs (1820) 30 There isolate it 
stands. 1840 Eraser's Mag. XXU. did A thing isolate and 
apart amongst apparitions. 1854 K.- G. Latham Native 
Races Russian Emp. 71 The isolate and sporadic Tshud.. 
are called. .Karelian. 1890 Cornh. Mag. Jan. 78 There is 
no life so isolate that beauty knows it not. 

B, sb. Something isolated. 

1890 C. L. Morgan Amw. Life 322 We may call the pro- 
cess - . isolation, and the products of the process we may 
term isolates. 

Isolsite (si'sdilfi't, i's-), V. [A back-formation 
from Isolated j or f. F. isoler (1690 in Hatz.- 
Darm.), ad. It, isolare (:— L. insuldre) + -ate 3.] 

1 . tram. To place or set apart or alone; to cause 
to^ stand alone, detached, separate, or unconnected 
with other things or persons ; to insulate. 

1807 CoxE Austria II, 517 The means of. , isolating England 
from the states of the continent. 1845 R. W. Hamilton Pop. 
Ecinc.ix. (ed. 2) 257 Whatever isolates people from people 
LS a mischievous partition wall. 1851 Will.mott Pleas. Lit. 
xkI. (1S571 123 The historian cannot isolate a hero, or a 
saint. _ 1871 Tvndall Fragm. Sc. (1879) I- v, 164 He found 
germs in the mercury used to isolate his air. 1873 Hameu- 
roN Iiitell. Life ix. vi. (1896) 328 High culture always 
jbolnt&s 

2. Chem. To obtain (a_ substance) free from all 
its combinations; to obtain as a separate substance. 

18316 J. M, Gully Magendk's Forniul. (ed, 2) 152 Vau- 
quehn and Pelletier have made some attempts to isolate the 
active principle of croton oil. 1853 W. Gregory Inorg. 
Chem. (ed. 3) g6 Ammonium, if it exists, is resolved into 
ammonia, .and hydrogen, whenever we attempt to isolate it 
1834 J- ScoFFEHN in OrPs Circ. Sc., Chem. 345 The natural 
forin of carbon when isolated is a black solid. Hid, 514 
Osmiou.s add has never been isolated. 

3 . Electr. = Insolaxe v. 3. 

fsee JsoiatorJ. z 3 ^g All Pear Round No. 30, 80 A 
, - fragment of the Atlantic cable, wire incased and isolated 
by gutta-percha. 1876 .S'. ICeus. Plus. Catal. No. 137J 
Imca-plates for isolating electrical apparatus. 

4 . To cut off (an infected person or place) from all 
contact with others ; to subject to strict quarantine. 


1890 Spectator px June, Both in Italy and Spain they do 
not hciuple to ‘isolate’ any infected house in such a way 
that the inmates are imprisoned and cannot get food. 

Isolated (ai'sfflis'ted, v%-'),ppl.a. [f. E.isoU 
(1642 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. It. isolate (see Isolate 
rt.) + -ED. (The French isold was at first used un- 
changed or with -d, isoli'd) Since the formation 
of Isolate v., isolated )i^s, ranked as its pa. pple.] 
Placed or alanding apart or alone ; detached or 
separate from other things or persons; unconnected 
with anything else ; solitary. 

[<1:1751 Bolingbroke (N. <5; Q. 25 Feb. 1854), The events. . 
appear to us very often original, unprepared, single, and 
umelative, if I may use such a woid for want of a better. 
In French, I would say, Isolds, 1755 Chesterf. Lett. 111. 
x.xvii. Misc. Wks, 1777 II. 491 As for hearing I have none 
left ; so that I am isotd in the midst of niy friends. 1779 
in J. H. Jesse TeAuyw 4 Contemp. (1843-4) tV- 214 What 
must such a little isold mortal as I do ? 1779 G. Ke.ate 
Sh. yr. Nat. (ed. 2) I. 40 You see me the same isole’d, un- 
connected creature I was then. 1783 Johnson 2x Mar, in 
Boswell, Sir . . this Hanoverian family is Isolde here, They 
have no friends.] 

1763 Warburton Doctr. Grace Pref, 4 Short, isolated 
Sentences were the mode in which Ancient wisdom delighted 
to convey its precepts for the regulation of human conduct. 
1800 B?ii. Critic Oct., The affected, frenchified, and un- 
necessary word isolated is not English, and we trust never 
will be. [Todd 1818 adds : ‘ I fully agree with the writer 
in considering it a most affected word ’.] i8n Sporting 
hlag,_ XXXVIII. S3 He appeared as an isolated inhabitant 
of this great globe. 1813 Shelley Q. Mab ii. 253 High on 
an isolated pinnacle. 1824W.IRV1NG T. Trav. II. 102 Many 
an isolated inn among the lonely parts of the Roman terri- 
tories. 1840 Carlyle Heroes v. (1872) 165 Johnson’s youth 
was poor, isolated, hopeless, very miserable. 1865 Lubbock 
Preh. Times viii. (i86g) 254 Occasionally we find them 
isolated, but more frequently in groups. 1875 Tylok in 
Encycl. Brit. II. iig/i What philologisLs describe as isolated 
languages, such as the Basque appears to be, are rather 
isolated groups of dialects. 1879 M. Arnold Ess. Democr, 
4^ Collective action is more efficacious than isolated indi- 
vidual effort._ i88x Flower in Nature No. 619. 437 When 
groups of animals become so far differentiated from each 
other as to represent separate species, they remain isolated, 
tience I'solatedly adv. 

1843 Mozlev Ess., Strafford {1878) I. 82 All the knots 
and rough spots . . were brought up, singly and isolatedly 
enlarged upon. 1865 Stirling .Frrn Hegel I. ii. 50 Being, 
looked at isolatedly, vanishes of its own accord, and dis- 
appears in its own opposite. 1877 Huxley Anat. Inv. A nim. 
XU. 685 The appearance,^ between the epiblast and the hypo- 
blast, of cytodes, either isolatedly or in a continuous layer. 

Isolation (aisolfii'/an, is-), [a. F. isolation 

(1791 m Hatz.-Darm.), n. of action from isoler to 
Isolate,] The action of isolating; the fact or 
condition of being isolated or standing alone ; 
separation from other things or persons ; solitari- 
ness. 

*833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea ii. 14 The exiles con- 
demned to the mines imn a risk of isolation proportioned to 
the smallness of their numbers. 1843 Carlyle Past ^ Pr. 
IV. iv, Isolation is the sum-total of wretchedness to man. 
1844 Stanley Arnold II. viii. 13 How complete was the 
isolation in which he found himself, when he was almost 
equally condemned, in London as a bigot, and in Oxford as 
a latitudinarian. i856_ — Sinai ^ Pal. viii, (1858) 323 We 
■'^tumlly pass to its isolation from the rest of Palestine. 
^860 'Tyndall Gfoc, i. ii. 21 In savage isolation, stood the 
obelisk of the Matterhorn. *876 Mozlev Univ. Sernt. v. 
115 To meditate in solitude and isolation on the use of being 
"'Jse. 1896 Sir W. Laurier in Canadian Ho, Assembly 
5 Feb., Whether splendidly isolated or dangerously isolated, 

I will not now debate ; but for my part, I think splendidly 
isolated, because this isolation of England conies from her 
superiority. _ 1896 Goschen Sp. at Lewes 26 Feb., We have 
stood_ alone in that which is called isolation — our splendid 
isolation, as one of our colonial friends wtis good enough to 
call It, 

b. The obtaining of a chemical element or com- 
pound as a separate substance. 

18^ J. ScoFFERN in Ords Circ. Sc., Chem. 335 Whether 
the hypothetical compound ammonium can exist except in 
combination is unknown. Chemists have failed to ac- 
complish its isolation. 1898 G. S. Newth Diorg, Chem. 

method by which Davy first [in 1807] effected 
the isolation of potassium was by the electrolysis of potas- 
sium hydroxide. 

c. spec. The complete separation of patients 
suffering from a contagious or infectious disease, 
or of a place so infected, from contact with other 
persons. Also attrib. in isolation hospital, camp, 
etc., that by which isolation is efifected. 

1891 Daily N zsxis 8 Oct. 3/1 A much needed institution in the 
sliape of an Isolation Hospital. 1894 Lancet 3 Nov. 1046 
Since the new isolation hospital was erected. 1897 Daily 
News $ Feb. 10/5 Owing to the breakdown of the medical 
examinations at Bombay numerous pilgrims had already 
reached Calcutta. He heartily supported the idea of isola- 
tion camps. 

Hence Isola'tionist, one who favours or advo- 
cates isolation. In U. S, politics, one who thinks 
the Republic ought to pursue a policy of political 
isolation. 


(Philadelphia) 25 Mar. 8 Their consent ought 
to have been obtained first, according to the creed of the 
isolationists. 


— 1.- 0 — • — .w*** 

Une ■\vao or that which isolates ; a contrivance 
isolating, an insulator. 

_ 1855 Maynf. Expos, Lex., Isolator, the apparatus 1 
in electrical experiments for isolating bodies. 1884 T 


Britten Watch 4 Clockm. 126 [An] Isolator . . in a minute 
repeater [is] a device for keeping the click from'contact with 
the surprise piece_ on the minute snail till the slide in the 
hand of the case is pushed round. 1900 Pilot 4 Aug 138/2 
The piano must be . . placed on glass salt cellars, if the old 
fashioned isolators are not at hand. 

I-sold, ME. pa. pple. of Sell v. 
i" X'solet. Obs. rare. [ad. It. isoletta, dim, of 
isola island.] A small island, an islet, 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 520 Babelmandel, Cama- 
ran, and Mazua are accounted amongst the chiefe of these 
Isolets. 163Z J. Hayward tr. Biondi' s EronienaiZs North- 
Avard from that Cape stood a little disinhabited Isolet. 
Isologous (aisp'logas), a. Chem, [f. Iso--h 
Gr. \6yos word, reason, ratio, relation -k -oug.] 
Having equality or parallelism of relations : ap- 
plied to two or more hydrocarbon series, of each of 
which the members are related to each other in the 
same way : see quots. 

1857 W. A. Miller Elem. Chem. § 1184 111 . 429 The 
groups of which we are now speaking are isologous wi th the 
alcohols— that is to say, that the compounds which constitute 
each of these groups are related to each other in a manner 
similar to that of the components of the alcohol group witli 
which they are compared. .. The allylic, the benzoic, and 
the cinnamic series, are isologous with that of alcohol. 1899 
Dobbin tr. Ladenbury' s Hist. Chon. xi. 217 The homologous 
and isologous series constitute the one part of Gerhardt’s 
classification ; the other part is represented by the hetero- 
logous series. 

tl-soin, i-some, a. Obs. [OE, ^esdm, pi. -e, 
f. s6m agreement, concord, ablaut grade of sam-, 
in OE. saniett, Same, etc.] Unanimous, agreed, 
leconcilecJ, at peace. 

a zooo Riddles Ixx.w. 21 lE.xon.) Wit wmron jesome. c 1000 
zElfric Gen, xlv. 24 Beob swyjie gesome. c 1175 Lanib. Horn. 
93 Nueft.. weren _alle ispechen a3ein inumeii and isome. 
e 1205 Lay. 30613 Wind and jra wide se ba eke isome. a 1250 
Relig. Songs in Owl ^ Night. (Percy Soc.) 79 And wiS hali 
chirche maken us i-som Thenne mohe we ewemen Crist at 
the dom. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 52 Sukks ha}? engelond ibe 
iwerred Home Of )je folc in denemarch jrat ne he}> no5t 3ot 
isome. Ibid. 1858 Consjaunce . , granted him }?at Kinedom 
& bat pes of rome & bileuede in }?is lond to gadere ho]?e 
isome. *3. . Song ofyoyia,o.\ (in Adam Davy , etc. E.E.T.S. 
1878, 94), Er he cure flesch nome . . to maken vs ysome ; 
Ysotne nere we nou3th before. 

Isomer (ai’stoai). Chem. [mod. (Berzelius, 
1830) f. Gr. iffop.ep-'qs sharing equally, f. iVo- Iso- 
ypipos part, share : in mod.F, isofubrei] A sub- 
stance isomeric with another ; any one of a number 
of isomeric compounds. 

1866 Roscoe Elevi. Chem. 296 It [Ethylene Oxide] dqes 
not form like its isomer aldehyde a crystalline compound 
with ammonia. i88o CiEmnsHAW^ Wurtd Atom, The. 295 
The notion of atomicity has furnished sure data for the 
interpretation of isomers. 1885 Goodale Physiol. Bot. (1892) 
51 The isomers of cellulose are mucilage, gums, and dextrin. 
1893 Pr. Krapotkin in zgth Cent. Aug. 251 Very often 
such isomeres differ from each other by having different 
boiling-points. 

Isomere (ai’sffmler). Comp. Anat. [Of same 
deriv. as prec.] A part or segment of a limb in 
one species of animal homologous or correspond- 
ing to a part in another species. 

1884 CouES Key N. A. Birds (‘&d. 2) 229 The lines i-ir 
are isotomes, cutting the limbs into morphologically equal 
parts, or isomeres. 

Isomeric (aisome’rik), a. [f. as Isomer + 
-TO; in mod.F . isomlriqtie : after Ger. isomerisch 
Jahresbericht of Swed. Acad. Sciences, 
31 March 1831).] 

1 . Chem, Composed of the same elements in the 
same proportions, and having the same molecular 
weight, but forming different substances, with dif- 
ferent properties (owing to the different grouping 
or arrangement of the constituent atoms). Said 
of two or more compounds, or of one compound 
in relation to another (const, with). 

Ihis was the sense in which the term was introduced by 
Berzelius _; but many later chemists (e. g. Wanklyn in 
Watts Did. Chem. 1865) have applied it in a wider sense, 
.so as to include also the polymeric compounds of Berzelius, 
i.e. those which have their elements in the sasws proportions, 
but the number of atoms in one a multiple of those in the 
other, e.g_. butyric acid CiHsOj, and aldehyde CiHiO ; by 
these the isomeric compounds of Berzelius have been distin- 
S'])^hed_ as metameric. More recent authors again (e. g. 
lilden in Eownes) Chem. 1886) have used these terms more 
narrowly,^ subdividing the isomeric of Berzelius into iso- 
meric strictly so called, and metameric ; the former being 
compounds of the same molecular composition, which exhibit 
the same or closely similar decompositions and transforma- 
tions, when subjected to the action of the same re-agents, 
such as the CioHg hydrocarbons, the glucoses, the tartaric 
acids, etc. ; the latter, those whicli exhibit dissimilar trans- 
formations under similar circumstances, as propionic acid, 
methyl acetate, and ethyl formate CsHeOz. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org, Bodies 605 From the analysis 
of this substance [benzoin] it appears to be isomeric with the 
hydret of benzoyl. 1842-3 Grove Corr. Phys. Forces (1874) 
117 These solutions are what is termed isomeric, that is, have 
as far as can be discovered, the same chemical constitution. 

J- Wylde in Circ. Sc, 1 . 311/2 Isomeric bodies have 
similar chemical constituents in the same proportions, and 
yet their external form may differ, as in sugar and starch. 
1865-72 IVatts Diet. Chem. III. 415 Two or more different 
bodies which are composed of the same elements, and of the 
same proportions of those elements (i. e. whica have the 
same percentage composition) are said to he isomeric. 1880 
Cleminshaw Wurtz' Atorm. The. 294 "We may . . imagine 
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iboineric compouiidi> to be produced, according to the place 
occupied by the atonic fixed iii the molecule. i88z Gilburt 
in yrnl. Queketi Club Ser. ii. i. 2^ We have already been that 
cellulose, sugar, starch, and inulin, are isomeric with each 
other. i8gz Morlev & Mum Diet. Chem. III. 

S8/2 According to our modem conceptions, truly isomeric 
substances . . are equi-molecular compounds containing iden- 
tical radicles ai ranged in relatively different modes : and. . 
healing in mind that it was obviously the intention of 
Berzelius to limit the scope of the expression, the term iso- 
meric should be used only with reference to such compounds. 

2 . Comp. Anal. Peitaining to or of the nature of 
an isomeie ; homologous. 

1890 Cent. Diet. s.v. , Isomeric segments of the limbs. 

So Isojue-rical rz. = Isomeric; Isome-rically 
adv. In recent Diets. 

Isouieride (ais^-meroid). Ckem. [f. as Isomer 
-I- -IDE.] = Isomer. 

1857 h.. Mii.ler Elejit. Clieni. III. i. 5 The formation 

of isomeridesy metamerides, and polymeridesy as bodies 
which possess the same percentage composition may be 
termed, can only be accounted for by supposing that diffei- 
ences of chemical airangement occur in these different 
cases. 1891 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem. III. 85/2 
The hypothesis serves therefore at once to explain.. the 
existence of isomerides which cannot be represented by 
formulae wiitten in a single plane. 

Isomerism (aispuneriz’m). Chem. [f. Isomer 
■I- -ISM : in mod.F. isomdnsined\ The fact or con- 
dition of being isomeric ; identity of percentage 
composition in compounds differing in properties. 
Physical isomerism ; see quot. 1S96. 

1838 T. Thomson Chein. Orff. Bodies 58 This is one of the 
most extraordinary examples of isomerism at pi esent known. 
1851 Richardson Geol. v. 78 Isomerism, discovered by 
Ber/elius, is a principle which is somewhat vague and 
doubtful in its application. 1880 Cleminshaw Wnrts'A tom. 
'The. 291 Isomeiihin is due to the difference in molecular 
grouping. 1884 Fhankland & Japp Itiorg. Chem. iii Allo- 
tropy stands in the same relation to elements that Isomerism 
does to compounds. 1892 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. 
Chem. III. 81/1 Berzelius never intended that polymerism 
should be legarded as a form of isomerism. 1896 Rem- 
sen Camp. Carbon 163 Bodies may conduct themselves 
chemically in exactly the same way, and yet differ in some 
of their physical properties, as in their action towards polar- 
ized light. To distinguish this kind of isomerism . . it is 
cs.\\e.d. physical isomerism.. .The branch of chemistry which 
has to deal with the kind of isomerism just referred to, is 
called stereo-chemistry. 

Isomeromorphism (aisd-mSrdimpufiz’m). 
Ciyst. [f. isomero-y comb, form of next + Gr. 
popep-Ti form -(■ -ISM.] Isomorphism between iso- 
meric substances. 

1864 Webster cites Dana. 

Isomerous (ais^^meras), a. [f. as Isomer -b 
- ous.] 

1 . Sot. Of a flower: Having the same number 
of parts in each whorl. (Said also of the whorls.) 
Opp. to Heteromerous 2 b. 

1837 Henfrey Bot, § IS3 When the organs are equal in 
all the circles, the flowers are jsomerous. Ibid.^ The stamens 
are mostly isomerous, with either one, two, or more whorls, 
when the floi al envelopes are regular. 1882 V ines tx. Sacks' 
Bot. 601 When the number of members is the same in each 
whorl [of a flower] they are said to be isomerous, when this 
is not the case heieromerous. 

2 . Anat, and Zool. Having the same number of 
parts or segments, as in the limbs ; spec, belong- 
ing to the division Isoniera of coleopterous insects, 
in which the number of tarsal joints is the same in 
all the legs : opp. to Hetebomerous i. Applied 
also to molar teeth having the same number of 
ridges, as in existent elephants. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Authrop. ii. 74 In reptiles the 
two extremities aie. .symmetrical ; and. .isomerous, fle.xion 
being exerted in the same direction. 

3 . Chem. = Isomeric. 

1864 Webster, Isomorphism, A similarity of crystalline 
form ; as, (a] Between substances of like composition or 
atomic pioportions. . . (Ji) Between compounds of unlike 
composition or atomic proportions. . . The first of these is 
sometimes distinguished as isomerous or isonomic isomor- 
phism ; the second as heteromerous or heterouomic iso- 
morphism. Dana. 1887 Syd. Soc. Le.x., Isomerous, same as 
Isomeric. 

Isomery (aisp'meri). Chem. [= Ger. isonierie 
(Berzelius, 1833), f. Gr. type *tcro/;f/3tta ; in mod.F. i 
isomiriei\ == Isomerism. 

Isometric (aismeTrik), a. [f. Gr. Icronerpia , 
equality of measure (f. ’iffo-s + iiirpos) -f- -ic: in I 
mod.F. isomitriquei\ 

1 . Of equal measure or dimensions. 

1855 Mayne E.xpos. Le.x., Isometric, . . of equal measure, 
or extent. 1879 G. Prescott Sp. Telephone S47. F p-o 
isometric block of metal be drawn out into a wire. Its 
resistance may be indefinitely increased. 

2 . Applied to a method of projection or per- 
spective, in which the plane of projection is 
equally inclined to the three principal axes of the 
object, so that all dimensions parallel to these 
axes are represented in their actual proportions ; 
used in drawing figures of machines, etc. 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVII. 492/1 This specific application of 
projection was termed isometric by the late Profes.sor 
Parish, who pointed out its practical utility, and the facility 
of its application to the delineation of engines, etc. Ibid., 

A scale for determining the lengths of the axes of the 
isometric projection of a circle. 1 


3 . Cryst, Applied to that system of crystalline 
forms characterized by three equal axes mutually 
at right angles (also called cubic, tesscral, etc.) ; 
belonging to this system. 

1868 Dana Mitt. (ed. 5) Introd. 21 The systems of crystal- 
lization are . . i. Having the axes equal. The Isometric 
system. Ibid. 22 Some of the simpler isometric forms are 
lepresented in figures 1 to 50. 

4 . Physiol. See Isotonic 2, quot. 1900. 

Isome'trical, a. [f. as prec. -b -AL.] 

1. = prec. 2. 

1838 T. Sopwirii {litle) Treatise on Isometrical Diawing. 

Penny Cycl. XVII. 492/1 The major a.\is of the iso- 
inetrical projection of a circle is equal to the side of tlie 
circumsciibing square. 1854 Ron.alds_ & Richardson 
Client. TechnoL (ed. 2) I. 265 An isometrical projection of 
the boiler and furnace. 

2. = prec. 3. 

i8ss Mayne Expos. Lex., Isometrieus, applied by Haus- 
iiiami and Naumann to a system comprehending tlie 
crystalline forms in which the coordinate planes are per- 
pendicular between them, and which relates to a system of 
axes three in number that are equal : isometrical. 

Hence Isome'trically adv., in the way of iso- 
metric projection. 

1840 Penny Cycl.^ XVII. 492/1 The rhombus representing 
the inscribed or circumsciibing square isonietrically pro- 
jected. _. .The axes of the ellipse and the side of the cii- 
cumscribing square, when isonietrically projected, ate as 
V 3 'V 2. 

Isometrograph (aiscime-tmgraf). [f. Gr. Icsu- 
perpos of equal measure + -GEAl’H.J An instru- 
ment for tracing paiallel lines at exactly equal 
distances. 

I-sommed, ME. pa. pple. of Sum v . I-somned, 
i-8ompned, of Summon v . 

Isomorph (oi'sdmpjf). Chem. and Min. 
[mod. f. Gr. type ^ iaopoptp-os of equal form, f. 
teb-. Iso- -k popepTj form : in mod.F. isomorphci\ 
A substance or organism isomoiphous witli 
another. 

1884 Webster, Isomorph, a substance which has the same 
crystalline form with another. 1885 E. R. Lankester in 
Encycl. Brit. XIX. 849/1 Sandy isomorphs of Lagena, 
Nodosaria, Globigerina, and Rotalia. 

Isomorphic (aisdmpMfik), a. [f. as prec. + 
-10 : in mod.F. isomorphiqued\ 

1 . Chem. and Min. Exhibiting isomorphism, iso- 
morphous; pertainingto or involving isomorphism. 

i86z Sir H. Holland Ess., Mod. Chem. 444 This peculiar 
isomorphic relation between various chemical substances, 
having in themselves other singular resemblances. *894 
'Thinker V. 435 This statement is not vitiated by the exist- 
ence of such phenomena as those of pleomoiphism and of 
isomorphic replacement, 

2 . Math. Said of groups corresponding to each 
other in form, and in the nature and product of 
their operations. 

1897 Burnside Theory of Groups 21 If a correspondence 
can be established between the operations of G and G', so 
that to every operation of G there corresponds a single 
operation of G', .. while to the product AB of any two 
operations of G_ there corresponds the product A'B' of the 
two corresponding operations of G', the groups G and G' 
are said to be simply isomorphic. 

Isomorpllism (aisom^ufiz’m). [mod. (Mit- 
scherlich, 1819) f. as prec. + -iSM: in mod.F. iso- 
morphismtd\ The character of being isomorphous. 

1 . Chem. and Min. The property of crystallizing 
in the same or closely related forms, esp. as ex- 
hibited by substances of analogous composition. 

The general law of isomorphism affirms that bodies having 
a .similar chemical composition have also the same form ; 
or, in other words, that analogous elements and groups of 
elements may replace one another In composition without 
essential alteration of crystalline form. (Watts.) 

iSzSin Webster. 1830 HERscHELiyi/ml. Nat. Phil. 295 The 
isomorphism of certain groups of chemical elements. 1841 
Trimm Er Praci.GeoLZ-i The discovery by Professor Mitsch er- 
lich, of what is called the isomorphism of crystals, diminishes 
in some degree the value of crystalline form as a distinctive 
character. 1831 Richardson Geol. (1835) 78 Isomorphism is 
the law by which an equal number of atoms, combining in 
the same manner, may give birth to similar crystalline 
forms, although the constituent elements are of a different 
nature. 1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 423 Mitscherlich’s 
fir.st observation, piesentedto the Berlin Academy of Science 
in iSig, related to the isomorphism of the phosphates and 
arsenates. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks x. 97 Completely 
establishing the isomorphism of orthoclase and albite. 

2 . Math, Identity of form and of operations 
between two or more groups. 

Isomorplio'as (oistmnp'jfos), a, [f. as Iso- 
morph + -ous.] 

1 . Chem. and Min, Having the property of 
crystallizing in the same or closely related geo- 
metric forms : said esp. of two compounds or 
groups of compounds of different elements, but of 
analogous composition (cf. FIomceomorphous). 

1828 in Webster citing Edin. Rev. 1837 Whewell 
Hist. Induct. Sc. {1857) HI- tSg Vaiioii.s elements which 
are isomorphous to each other. 1841 Trimmer Pract. 
Geol. 83 The salts of ansenious acid are Isomorphous with 
those of phosphoric acid. 1853 W. Gregory Inorff. Chem. 
(ed. 3) 41 We observe next, that chromic acid may be 
substituted for sulphuric acid, without change of form ; in 
other words, these acids are isomorphous. _ 1871^ Roscob 
Elem. Ckem, 197 Certain substances exhibiting a similarity 


in their chemical constitution aie found to crystallize in 
the same forms, — these are said to be isomorphous. Ibid, 
212 The salts of caesium and rubidium are isomorphous 
with the corresponding potassium compounds. 1880 
Cleminsh.aw IVurts' Atom. The. 59 For the form to remain 
unchanged in analogous compounds, the elements which 
replace each other must be mutually isomorphous. 

2 . Math. — laoMOBPHic 2. 

-ison, suffix of sbs., repr. OF. -aison, -eison, 
-eson, -isoni—h. -dtidn-em (at a later date adopted 
in the learned form -aiion, which is thus a doublet 
of -ison), -etionem, -itionem. Examples compar- 
ison, fennison, garrison, jettison, orison, venison, 
wariiison. 

Benison and malison represent OF. beneit^ott (later bents- 
son) and maleiyon, fiom L. bene-,malcdictioncm. Caparison 
is only attracted into this class. In reason and season, the 
suffi.x lias, under the stress, retained a different form ; so in 
treason : — OF. iraisun ; — L. iradition-em. See also in- 
hcriteson. All these, with poison (: — L. potidneni), etc., are 
really particular cases of a suffix -son for L. .tionem. 

I-sondred, ME. pa. pple. of Sunder v. 
I-songe(n, of Sing v. 

Isoneph, -nephelie : see Iso-. 

Isonomic (aisemp'mik), a. [ad. Gr. Iffovopiiic-us 
‘ devoted to equality f. iaovo/xia : see Isonomy.] 

1 . Characterized by isonomy ; having equal laws 
or rights, rare 

1864 Webster, Isonomic, the same, or equal, in law or 
right. 

2 . Chem, Having the same or a similar arrange- 
ment of elements ; involving analogy of composi- 
tion, as isomorphism in the stricter sense. 

1864 [see Isomerous 3]. 

3 . Of the same or like polarity : applied to 
contact of parts of the body in experiments on 
animal magnetism : opp. to Heteronomio i, q. v. 

Flso’noraous, a. Cryst. Obs. [f. Gr. iabvap-os 
tsee next) -i- -ou.s : in F. isonome.'\ See quot. 
1805-17 R. Jameson Char. Min. (ed. 3) 219 When the 

e. \poneiits which indicate the decrements on the edges are 
equal to each other, and also those which indicate the 
decrernents in the angles. Example, Isonomous aitificial 
blue vitriol. 

Isonomy (sisfimomi). [ad. It. isonomia ‘ equali- 
tie of laws to all manner of persons ’ (Florio, 1598), 
peril, also in i6th c. L., a. Gr, Icrovop'ia, n. of 
quality from iaovopios having equal political rights, 

f. iffo-, Iso- -k vopios law. Fieqnent in 1 yth c. ; 
obs. in 1 8th ; used again in 19th.] Equality of 
laws, or of people before the law; equality of 
political rights among the citizens of a state. 

1600 Holland Eivy ni. .xx.xix. 114 The successive change 
and course of beating rule, the only thing that niaketh 
Isonomic, and equalitie of freedome. Ibid. Ixvii. _i34_Under 
the pretence and colour of Isonoinie, or equall and indifferent 
lawes. Ibid, xxxviii. 1. 1016 Nothing preserveth isonomic 
in a citie, & mainteineth equall libertie more. 1639 Quaeries 
on Proposalls Ojfcers Annie to Parlt. 8 Every one pre- 
tending to equality and Isonomy, lifteth up and advancetli 
himself whilst he shoveth at, and thrusteth down otheis. 
1684 tr. Agtippa's Van. Arts Iv. 153 They who prefer 
a Popular State have dignifi’d it with the most agreeable 
and specious Title of Isonomie. 1856 J. H. Newman 
Office ^ Work Universities vii. i23_ The Athenians felt 
that a democracy was but the political e.xpression of an 
intellectual isonomy. 1882 W. Cary Mod. Eng. Hist, II. 
272 To regulate the many varieties of man . . in . . Eastern 
Europe on the principle of isonomy. 

Isop, isop (p)e, obs. forms of Hyssop. 
Isopathy (sisfi'pajii). Med. rare [f. Iso- 

-k -PATHY.] 

a. The theory that disease may be cured by 
a product of the disease, as small-pox by applica- 
tion of the variolous matter, b. The popular notion 
that disease in a particular organ may be cured by 
eating the same organ of a healthy animal. 

1855 In M.tYNE Expos. Le.x. 

Isoperimeter (aiisaperi-mitaj). Geom. [ad. 
Gr. iaoTTfpifierpos : see Iso- and Pebimeter : in F. 
isopirimetre (Rousseau in Littre).] A figure 
having a perimeter equal to that of another; 
usually in pi. Figures of equal perimeter. 

1674 Jeake Aritk. (1696) 325 Plain Figures, called Iso- 
perimeters, and. also Bodies of Equal Surface, may be vastly 
different in their Aiea’s and Solid Contents. 1713 Taylor 
I n Phil. Trans. XXIX. 343 Where I give the Solution of 
the Problems concerning the Isoperimeter. 1870 Chauvenet 
Geom. V. 162 Second method, called the method of isoperi- 
meters. 

t Isoperi'metral, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -k 
-AL.] = next, I. 

1623 N. Cahjeni ER Del. ii. ii. (1635) 19 Those Figures 

called Isoperimetrall, or of equall Perimeter. 
Isoperimetrical(3i=soperime’trikal) , a. Geom . 
[f. Gr. i<Toirtpi/x(Tpos (see Isopjseimeter) + -lOAL.] 
1 . Of figures : Flaving equal perimeters. 

1706 Phillips, Isoperimeters or Isoperwietrical Figures, 
such Figures as have equal Perimeters, or Circumferences. 
1796 Hutton Math. Diet. I. 647 M. Cramer too, in the 
Berlin Memoirs for 1752 .. proposes to demonstrate . . that 
the circle i.s the greatest of all isoperimetrical figures, 
regular or irregular. i8ia Cresswell Max, ^ Min. i. 49 
The greatest of all isoperimetrical polygons, of the same 
number of sides, is necessarily equilateral. 1828 Hutton 
Course Math, II. 328 Of all isoperimetrical triangles, the 
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one which has the c;ieaLest surface is equilateral. 1828 
Lakdnur Euclid 72 The area of tlie square e-xcecds the aica 
of any otlier isoperi metrical rectangle by the square of half 
the difference of the sides of the rectangle. 

2 . Relating to or connected with isoperimetry. 
Isoptrimetricai problems : see quot. 1865. 

1743 Phil, Trans. XLII. 358 Isoperimetrical Problems axe 
resolved . . with like Facility by the same Method. i8x6 u. 
Lacroix's Diff. tV Lit. Calculus 463 Such is the simplest 
case of the Isoperimetrical Problettis so called, because at 
first only curves of the same length were considered. i8zi 
Blackw. JIIa£', X. 557 From Cookery up to the Law of 
Contingent Remaindeis, Isoperimetrical Problems, or the 
world-wide difference between Objectivity and Subjectivity. 
i86s B. Price Infinites. Calc. (ed. •£) II. 465 Problems of 
relative raa.vima and mliuma . . wherein the variables are 
not independent of each other, but are connected by some 
given relation, which may be integral or differentia], or in 
the form of a definite integral . . are often called isoperi- 
metrical, because the given condition when interpreted 
geometrically, is frequently equivalent to the length_ of tlie 
curve being given between certain fi.\:ed points or limiting 
lines. 

Isoperimetry (3ist7peri-metri). Gtom. [f. 
as ISOPJ2EIMETKE -1- -Y.] That branch of geometry 
wliich deals with isoperimetrical figures, and the 
problems connected with them. 

1811 Hutxon Course Math. III. ii. 31 heading. Elements 
of Isoperimetry. Hid. 32 The most abstruse inquiries con- 
cerning isoperimetry. 

Isopetalous to Isopiestie : see Iso-. 
Isophorous (oisp-foras), a. Bot. [f. Gr. ttro- 
i^dpor bearing equal weight, equal in strength, 
f. l(To-, Iso- + -(popos bearing.] Term used by 
Liudley to express the relation of certain supposed 
genera (e. g*. of orchids) to those of which they are 
held to be abnormal forms. 

1B66 7'reas. Bat,, Isophorous, transformable into some- 
thing else. Thus, Aclinta [printed Actinia] is an isophorous 
form of Bendrobinut, Pa.ctonia of Spaihogloitis, and, 
according to Morren, Anguloa and Lycaste ai Maxillaria. 

Isopleural (oisopUrwral), a. [f. as next -b 
-AL.] Having equal sides, equilateral ; spec, in 
Zool. belonging to the sub-class Isopletira of gas- 
tropods, which have the body bilaterally sym- 
metrical, as in the chitons. Also IsopleuTous a. 
t I'Sopleure. Obs. Also in Gr, form iso- 
plauron. [ad. Gr. icroTrXfvp-os equilateral, f. loo-, 
Iso- + rrkfvpa rib, side.] A figure with equal 
sides ; an equilateral figure. 

159* R. D. Hypuerotomachia _rS Then in the voide ouer 
the Isopleures make foure Mediane prickes, diawing lines 
from one to another and they will make the Rhombus. 
1647 H. More Philos. Poems 377 An Isopletcron or equi- 
luterall Triangle, 1674 N. Fairi a.x Bulk <5- Selv. 116 The 
same Aiiswer undoes the knot, that every triangle would 
be mi Isophuron, that the diagonial lines of a Rhomboides 
ivould be equal. 

Isopod (ai's^p^d), sb. (d.) Zool. Also isopode. 
PI, iaopods; also freq. in L. form isopoda 
(sisp'poda). [a. mod,F. isopode, f. mod.L. Iso- 
neuter pi., f. Gr. type ’^icroTToS-, f. Iso- +irovs, 
nod- foot.] An animal of the order Isopoda of 
sessile-eyed Crustaceans, characterized by seven 
pairs of equal and similarly placed thoracic legs ; 
comprising marine, fresh-water, and terrestrial 
species, some being parasitic. 

1835 Kirev AfrtA iS; Inst. Anini. II. xv. 41 Isopods. Head 
distinct. Eyes sessile. Legs simple, equal. 1852 Dana 
Crust. I. ir There are, however, true intermediate species 
between the .^inphipods and Isopods. 1885 C. F. Holder 
Marvels Aniiii. Life 144 The little isopods, so common on 
our rocky .shores, 

b. attrib. or adj. - IsoPODous. 

1864 in Webster. 187s Blake Zool. 30S The isopod 
Crustacea have the head distinct from the segment bearing 
the first pair of feet. 

So Isopoclan (3isf‘pi7dan] a. and sb. — prec. ; 
Isopodifoxm (aisqp£i'difp.im) a. [ad. mod.L. iso- 
podiformis \ see -form], having the form of or 
resembling an isopod, as certain insect larvm ; 
Xsopodimorplious (-m^ufos) a. [Gr. piopipri form] 
= Isopodijorm. 

iSgS Mavne Expos. Lex., Isopodifiorniis, applied by 
Kirby to the hexapodous, antenniferous and saprophagous 
larvx which have an oblong body, a distinct thoracic 
dypeus or buckler, and the anus furnished with filaments or 
plates ; isopodiforni. i8s6DANAin Amer, yrnl. Sc, July ii 
The size of the body far transcends the ordinary Isopodan 
limit. 

Isopodous (.sisfi'pffdos), a. Zool. [f. as Isopod 
+ -ODB.] Belonging to, or having the characters 
of, the Isopoda ; see prec. 

i8a6 Kirby & Sp. Entomol, III. xxx. 168, I possess two 
specimens of larv® of Silphidie which seem to e.xhibit con- 
siderable analogy with the Isopodous Crustacea. i 86 a 
Ansted Channel Id. ii, ix. (ed. 2) 234 The isopodous and 
ainphipodous species aie also supplied by the same 
naturalist. 

Isopolity (aistjpp'liti). Chiefly Anc. Hist. 
[ad. Gr. icrouoXirfla, f. icroiroXiTtjs a citizen with 
equal or reciprocal right, f. ttro- -b noX'iTrjs citizen.] 
Equality of rights of citizenship between different 
communities or states ; reciprocity of civic rights. 

*836 C. F. Hermann Pol, Antiq. Gr. 0.0.0 It is not known 
that Athens was ever on terms of perfect Isopolity with any 
othor State. 1849 Kemble A'auww Eng. u. vii. II. 270 The 


period of the Social, Marsic or Italian wai, when the cities 
of Italy wrested isopolity, or at least isoteb', from Rome. 
1853 Clough Let. to C. E. Norton 21 Sept., Between 
America and England . . one would be glad if there could 

e. xist some isopolity. 1897 A. V. Dicey in Cow/tva/. Ary. 
Apr. 461 Community of titizenship would affect not civil, 

I but political rights. If the Acts creating isopolity were 
i passed, a citizen of the United States would stand, when in 
1 England, in the same position a.-» an Engiish colonist. 

b. transf. Equality of rights or privileges (of 
any kind). 

1862 S. 'Ldco.s Secula7-ia 26 The Church .. exemplifying 
' in her own ‘ dignified isopolity ’ the equality of all men in the 
sight of God. 1879 Farr-au St. Paid viii. (1893! 80 The 
Crucifi.vion bad, in fact, been the protest of the Jew against 
an isopolity of fiiilh. 

So Isopolite (^aisypobit) [Gr. laronoXtTps (see 
above)] sb. and a., Isopolitical (aisupiili'tikal), 
a., of or relating to isopolity; involving mutual 
rights of citizenship. 

1842-S IP. Smith's Diet. Gr. Rom. Antiij. s.v. Ckiitas, 
The isopolite relation. 1871 IP. Smith's Smaller Diet. 0/ 
Antiq. (ed. 8) 173/1 If he withdrew to a state between which 
and Rome isopolitical relations existed, he would become a 
citizen of that state. 

Zsopsepllic (oistjpse'fik, -J-fik), a. {sb.) [f. Gr. 
Icroiprjfia, f. tabipij^-os (f. icros equal + rpijcpos 
pebble, counter) -b -IC.] Of equal numerical 
value ; said of words in which the numerical values 
of the letters (according to the ancient Greek nota- 
tion) made up the same amount. Also as sb. (in 
pi.) Isopsephic verses. So Isopsephism (siso- 
psf'fiz'm), isopsephic lelation. 

1882 Farrar Early _ Chr. II. 291 note. They [the Greeks] 
called verses isopsephics when their letters made up numeri- 
cally the same sum. . . On the Gnostic gems the word 
Abraxas is used as isopsephic to Meithras (the Sun) because 
the letteis of both names=325. 1886 — Hist. Interpr. ii. 98 
This method resembled the Greek isopsephism and consisted 
in establishing mystic relations between different concep- 
tions, based on the numerical equivalence of value in the 
letters by which they ate expressed. 

Isopterous (oisypteras), a. [f. Iso- -b nrfp-ov 
wing, -nrep-os -winged -b -ous. Cf. late Gr. labitrep- 
os swift as flight.] Having equal wings ; spec, in 
Entom. Belonging to, or having the characters 
of, the Isoptera (reckoned by some as a sub-order 
of Neuroptera), comprising the termites or while 
ants, having four large equal wings. 

Isopyre (ai'sopaiaj). Min. [Named 1827; 

f. Iso- -b Gr. nvp fire.] An impure variety of 
opal, containing admixtures of alumina, sesqui- 
oxide of iron, and lime. 

1827 Edin. Neiu Philos, yrnl. III. 264 The lustre of 
isopyre is less bright and glassy than that of obsidian. 1883 
Kunz Amer. Gems in Plin. Resources U.S. 493 Isopyre is 
found ill small veins from one to three inches in width. 

Isorrhythmic (aisari-Jmik), a. Also isorh-. 
[f. Iso- -b Gr. pv 9 pt- 6 s measured motion, pvBpiK- 6 s 
set to time, Rhythmic.] 

1 . Anc. Pros. Having the same number of morae 
or units of time in thesis and arsis ; characterized 
by feet of this kind (such as the dactyl, spondee, 
and anapaest). 

2 . Constructed in the same rhythm or metre (as 
something else). 

1870 Graphic 20 Aug. 183/r We should like to see an 
isorhythmic English version of Victor Hugo's ‘ Cbasse du 
Bur^rave ' or ' Pas d’arraes du Roi Jean ’. 
t ISO’seel, a. Obs. rare. (In 8 isocel.) [a. 
r. isocele, isoscUe (1542 in Hatz.-Darm.), ad. L. 
Isosceles : see below.] = Tsoscdles. 

1715 Lconi Palladio's ArchU.taiAdi L 31 A Triangle Isocel, 
tliat is of two equal sides. 

t Iso'scelar, a. Obs. [f. as prec. -b -ak.] = next. 
1711 Bril. Apollo IV. No. 8. 1/2 An Isoscelar Triangle. 
Isosceles (aisyszTzz), a. {sb.) Geom. Also 
6—7 iaoschelea. [a. late L. Isosceles, a. Gr. lao- 
aKtXi]s equal-legged, f. iao- -b auiXos, autXf- leg.] 
Of a triangle: Having two of its sides equal. 
(Formerly sometimes as jA ; An isosceles triangle.) 

1531 Recorde Pathw.Rinowl. 'Buj, There is also an other 
distiiictiop of the names of triangles, according to their 
sides, whiche other be all equal . . other els two sydes bee 
equall and the thyrd vnequall, which the Greekes call 
Isosceles, the Latine men aeqidcurio, and in eiiglish tweyleke 
may they be called. 1S70 Billingsley Euclid i. Def. xxv. 5 
Isosceles, is a triangle, which hath onely two sides equall. 
1S71 Digges Paniom.1. Biija, Isoscheles is such a Triangle 
as hath onely two sides like, the thirde being vnequall, and 
that is the Base. 1656 Stanley Hist. Philos, v. (1701) 
186/2 The Element of a Cube is an Isosceles Triangle, for 
four such Triangles concurring make a Square, and six 
Squares a Cube. 1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 115 We are 
born in hand with this, That then ^Scalenum and Isosceles 
would be all one. 1798 Canning, etc. Loves Triangles in 
Anti'Jacdbin 7 May,’i'was thine alone, 0 youth of giant 
frame,_ Isosceles ! that rebel heart to tame. i8oz Boornon 
in Phil, Trans. XCIl. 307 With isosceles triangular planes. 
1812-16 Playfair Nat. Phil. (i8ig) I. 87 The resistance to 
the motion of an isosceles wedge. 

Hence Iso'scelesism (better iso-scelism) nonce- 
wd., the character of being isosceles. 

1851 Ruskin Stones Pen. I. x.xi. § 32 But the spirit of the 
triangle must be put into the hawthorn. It must suck in 
isoscelesism with its sap. 

Isoscope, -seismal, etc, : see Iso-. 


Isospondylous (oiscJspp'ndilas), a. Ichthyol. 
[f. mod.L. Isospondyl-tis (in pJ. -yli) (f. Iso--bGr. 
anovdvXos, a(p 6 v- veitebra, joint) + -ous.] Belong- 
ing to, or having the characters of, the Isospondyli, 
an order of physostomous fishes, including most 
of the malacopterygians. 

Isostasy (sisp'stasi). [f. Gr. iao- Iso- -r 
ardoLS setting, weighing, standing, station ; cf. _Gr. 
laoaTdffi-os in equipoise, equivalent.] Equilibrium 
or stability due to equality of pressure. 

1896 Pop. Sci. Monthly L. 243 The general problems of 
isostasy. igoo Ibid. LVI. 443 Now, so sensitive is the earth 
to changes of gravity that, given time enough, it responds 
to increase or decrease of pressure over large areas by 
corresponding subsidence or elevation. . . This principle of 
isostasy is undoubtedly a valuable one, which must be borne 
in mind in all our reasonings on crust movements. 

Isostatic (sisostmTik), a. [f. as prec. + Gr. 
araTiieos : see STATIC.] Stable becarise of equality 
of pressure from all sides. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Isostemonous, -steric, etc. : see Iso-. 

II IsotelCS (aisf^'tHJz). Anc. Gr. Hist. [Gr. 
laoTeXTjs paying equal taxes, f. 'iaos equal + reXos, 
reXe- tax, etc.] One of a favoured class of metceci 
or resident aliens at Athens, ‘who enjoyed all 
civic rights except those of a political nature’ 
(Liddell & Scott). So Isotely (sisp-tni) [ad. Gr. 
t<TOT6Afia], the condition of an isoteles. 

1849 Ghote Greece ii. Ixv. (1S62) V. 592 That all metics 
who would lend aid should be put on the footing of isotely 
or equal payment of taxes with citizens. 1850 /6/rf. Ixvi. VI. 
17 Lysias, .passedthereniainder of hislife as an Isoteles, or 
non-freeman on the best condition. 1849 Kebibll : see 
ISOPOLITY. 

t I-SOthe, y. Obs. In 3 i-so’Bien. [OE. gesopian 
to prove the truth of, verify, f. ge-, I- 1 -h sop true, 
Sooth, sdpian to prove true.] trans. To prove 
true ; to verify, confiim. 

a 925 Lacus of Ediv. iS- Guth. c. 6 § 7 Gif man JiBEt sesodije, 
liege asgylde. z'izos Lay. 29011 pis heo him to-jeoinden 
mid jislen to ispflien. <11240 Sawtes IParde in Coit. Horn, 
261 Ha . . seoS nu al kat isoSet, jiat ha hefden longe ear 
iewiddet of ure lauerd. 

I-sothe, ME. pa. pple, of Seethe v. 
Isotheral (sispjieral, si’Bdpioral), a. and sb. 
[f. next or its F. original isothere + -al. (The 
etymological form from Gr. would be isothereal.)'] 

a. adj. Applied to lines on a map, etc. con- 
necting places having the same mean summer 
temperature, b. sb. An isotheral line, an isotherm 
of mean summer temperature. 

1839 [see Isocheimal]._ 1852 Dana ii. 1452 There 

are several reasons why isocrymal are preferable to isotheral 
lines. 1867 Proctor in Iniell. Observ, No. 62. 118 The iso- 
theral of London. 1873 J._ Geiicie Gt. Tee Age xxx, 427 
The charts of isotheral and isochimenal lines. 

Isothere (ai'Stipior). Ehys. Ceog. [a. F. isothere 
sb. ( = ligne isothlre), introd. by Humboldt, 181 7, a. 
Gr. iao- Iso- q- Bepos, Bspi- summer.] An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth’s surface 
that have the same mean summer temperature. 

_ 1852 Dana Crust, ii. 1453 It is . . an objection to using the 
jsotheres, that those towards the equator are much more 
irregular in course than the isocrymes. 

Isotherm (ai-sopaim). Ehys. Geog. [f. F, 
isotkervie, intiod. by Humboldt, 1S17, f. Gr. iao- 
Iso- -1- Qtpperi heat, Bfppt-os hot,] An imaginary 
line passing through points on the earth’s surface 
Jiaving the same mean tempeiature ; an isothermal 
line : see next. 

i860 Maury Phys. Geog. Sea (Low) vii. 171 The isotherm 
of 65° skirts the northern limits of the sugar-cane. 1880 
Times 16 Aug. 11/4 The isotherms are still distinctly of the 
summer type, but the difference between the temperatures 
at the inland and the coast stations is smaller. 

Isothermal (aisopS’imal), a. and sb. [f. F, 
isotlierme (see piec.) + -al.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, indicating, or corre- 
sponding to equal temperatures ; a. esp. in Phys. 
Geog. applied to a line (imaginary or on a map, 
etc.) connecting places on the earth’s surface at 
which the temperature for a particular period, or 
(usually) the mean annual temperature, is the same ; 
also to a map or chart exhibiting such lines. 

1826 Kirby & Si>. Entomol. IV. xlix. 484 Fixed by the 
will of the Creator, rather than, .regulated by any isothermal 
lines. 1830 Lyell Princ. Geol. I. 106 The lines of equal 
winter temperature do not coincide with the lines of equal 
annual heat, or the isothermal lines. 1880 Haughton Phys. 
Geog. y\. 278 In Europe, .51“ N. Lat., which corresponds to 
the same isothermal line as ■yf N. Lat. in America. 

b. Applied to (imaginary) lines or surfaces of 
equal heat in a crystal or other body when heated. 

*854 J. ScOFFEKN in OrPs Circ. Sc., Chew. 137 In crystals 
having two optic axes . . if a centre of heat be assumed to 
exist within, and the crystal to be indefinitely extended in 
all directions, the isothermal surfaces will be ellipsoids with 
three unequcil axes. 1871 B. Stewart Heat § 281. _ i^S 
Story-Mas KELVNE Crystallogr. i. § ir As the form is in- 
variably found to be either circular or elliptical, the 
continuous isothermal surface which would result from the 
maintenance of a given temperature at a point inside 
a crystal must he either a .sphere, a spheroid, or an ellipsoid. 



isothermally. 

B. sl>. An isothermal line or surface ; an iso- 
therm. 

i8s* Da.na Crxtst. ii. 1453 The difficulty of dividing this 
space by convenient isothermals. 18^2 Nicholson 
503 The present limit of trees is the isothermal which gives 
the mean temperature of 50° Fahr. in July, or about the 
parallel of 67° N. latitude. 1875 Lyell Fj-inc. Geol. II. ii. 
xxxlii. 231 The planes of the subterranean isothermals or 
surfaces of equal temperature being thus made to vary. 
187s Acnrie77ty 21 Aug. 201/1 Professor Mayer de.scribes the 
method invented by him for obtaining registers of the iso- 
thermals on the sun's disc. 

Hence IsotheTmally adv. So also Isother- 
mobath (oistjfaumtibce})) [Gr. depth], a line 
connecting points of equal temperature at various 
depths in a vertical section of the sea ; Isothe'r- 
mous a. = Isothermal a. 

1897 Daily Netys 15 June s/s The compression [of the 
air] takes place isothermalljs 1876 Sir C. \V. Thomson, 
Isothermobath. i8ss Maync Expos. Lex. s.v. I sothermus, 
Isothermous lines do not follow the parallels at the equator. 

Isotlierombrose (aiispjjerp’mbrous), a. Pkys. 
Geog. [f. as Isothebe -t- Gr. on^pos rain -i- -osb.] 
Applied to a line (on a map, etc.) connecting places 
at which the ratio of the summer rainfall to the 
annual rainfall is the same. 

1864 Webster cites A. K. Johnston. 

Isotome (si'sottJiim). Zool. [f. Iso- + Gr. To/417 
cutting, section.] An imaginary line conceived to 
pass through corresponding (homologous) joints 
or parts in a series of different animals, indicating 
homology. Hence Isotomous (aispTomss) of 
or pertaining to an isotome, 

1884 [see Isomere]. 

Isotonic (sisotp'iiik), a. [f. Gr, Icorovos 
equally stretched, of equal tension or tone (f. taro- 
Lso- H- TO VOS Tone) -t- -ic.] 

1 . Mm. Characterized by equal tones, as the 
system of tuning usually called etjnal temperament. 

1828 Webster s. v.. The isotonic system, in mu.sic, con- 
sists of intervals, in which each concord is alike tempered, 
and in which there are twelve equal semitones. 

2 . Physiol. (See quot. 1900.) 

1898 Allbuit's Sysi. Med. v. 461 Determination of the 

isotonic coefficient of the rad corpuscles is another method 
of bloody examination. Cagney tr. Jaksch's Clin. 

Diagnosis i. (ed. 4) 16 Mention must be made of von Lim- 
beck's researches on the subject of the resistence of the red 
corpuscles and the isotonic property of blood-.serura. 1900 
Sir J. Bordon-Sanderson Schii/er's Text-bk, Physiol, II. 
3S3 If, before and during excitation, its oppo.site attach- 
ments are so fixed that they cannot be brought nearer 
together by the effort of the muscle to contract, the excita- 
tion of the muscle is said to occur under isometric condi- 
tions. If, on the other hand, one end of the muscle is left 
free, so that it can shorten on excitation, and in so doing 
lift a weight which is attached to it, the excitation is said to 
take place under isotonic conditions. 

Isotrim orphism, etc. : see Iso-. 

Isotropic (9is£>tr^'pik) , a. Physics, [f. Iso- 
-1- Gr, rpoTT-os turn, way, manner, disposition -l- 
-10. Cf. Gr. tffOTpoiros of like character.] Exhibit- 
ing equal physical properties or actions {e.g. 
refraction of light, elasticity, conduction of heat 
or electricity) in all directions : opp. to seoloiropic 
or anisotropic. 

1864 in Webster citing Nichol. 1867 Thomson & 
Tait Nat. Phil.!. 518 The substance of a homogeneous 
solid is called isotropic when a spherical portion of 
it, tested by any physical agency, exhibits no difference 
in quality, however it i.s turned. 1879 Rutley Stud. 
Rocks ix. 70 To distinguish singly-refracting or isotropic 
from doubly-refracting or anisotropic minerals. 18^ 
Naturalist 68 The rock further resembles certain of the 
Leinster granites in containing grains of isotropic garnet. 
1896 Yale Unht. Grad. Course Instruct. 71 Propagation of 
light in isotropic and aeolotropic media. 

So Isotrope (si’sotmup), a. Isotropous (eis^*- 
trdi'pas), a. — prec. ; Isotropy (ais^-tr^pi), the 
condition or quality of being isotropous. 

1885 Landois & Stirling Hn7n. Physiol. II. 624 The con- 
tractile substance [of muscle fibres] doubly refr.acts light and 
is said to be a 7 iisotropons, while the ground-substance causes 
single refraction, and i.s isotropous. 1888 Ld. Rayleigh in 
Philos. Mag. Sept. 242 There is involved no assumption as 
to the homogeneity or isotropy of the dielectric medium. 

Isotype ; see Iso-. 

I-sought, ME, pa. pple. of Seek v. I-sou- 
koured, of Sdccodb v. 

t Isou'nd, «- Ohs. F orms 1 gesund, 2-4 i-sund, 
4 ysound. [OE. gesund = OS. gisund, OHG. 
gistmt, Ger. gesund, Du. gezond. The prefix ge-, 
ge- of the old langs. has fallen off in later Eng. 
and Fris. : see Sound a. The ulterior etymology 
is uncertain.] Sound, in health, well, safe. 

Beozv7tl/{Z.) 1628 paes pe hi hyne sesundne jeseon moston. 
ciooo 2ELFRIC Gra77i. xxxiii. (Z.) 209 Ane o 33 e sahte beo 
xesund, ..Auete, saluete, beop jesunde. C120S Lay. 29s 
pe child wes iboren isund. cizji Passion our Lord 186 
in O. E. Misc. 42 Leteh jieos bileuen hoi and isunde. c xjSo 
Sir Fertmib. 1993 pat no lym be laft ysounde. 

I-sounded, ME. pa.pple.of Sound zt, I-sowe(n, 
of Sow V. 

Isozoic, etc. : see Iso-. 

I-spared, ME. pa.pple. 01 Spare v. I-sped, 
of Speed v, I-speke(n, of SBeak v. I-speled, 
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of Spelp. V., to spare. I-spend, -ed, i-spent, 
of Spend v. I-sperred, of Spar v., to bar. 
t I'spile, isepile, var. of ilspile, ilespil obs., 
hedgehog ; see In. 

1398 TREviSA£rt>'f/i. Dt P. R. xvrii. i.(MS. Bodl.)lf. 239/2 
Som bestes gadreth store of mete and fedinge : as Isepiles 
and pe ample. 1495 Ibid. Ixli. S18 An ispile [MS. Bodl. 
vrchon] hath a lytyll body and many pykes that occupyeth 
more place than the body. 

I-spild, -spilled, -spilt, ME. pa. pple. of Spill 
V. I-spited, of Spit -u., to transfix. I-spoiled, 
ofSpoTLzi. I.apoke(n,ofSpE.\Kz/. I-sponne(n, 
-spun, of Spin v. I-spoused, of Spouse v. 
I-spoyled, of Spoil v. I-sprad, i-spred, of 
Spread v. I-spreind, i-sprengd, of Sprenu 
V. I-sprong(e, i-apruiig(en, of Spring v. 1 
I spy : see Hy-spy. 

I-apyld, ME. pa. pple. of Spill v. 

I Israel (i'ziTiel). Also 4 (Wyclif) Yrael. [a. 

L. Israel, Gr. lapa-qX, a. Heb. yisrdel, lit. 

‘ he that striveth with God symbolic proper 
name conferred upon Jacob, Gen. xxxii. 28.] I 

1 . The people descended from Israel or Jacob, ' 

the ‘ children of Israel ’ collectively ; the Jewish or [ 
Hebrew nation or people. 1 

cxooo j^LFRic Exod. V. 2 Na can ic Drihten, ne ic nelle 
forlaatan Israela folc. ciaso Geii. 4 Ex. 3268 Wende we 
a-gen An[d] israel folc late we ben. Ibid. 3449 Moyses 
tolde Sis israel. X38a Wyclif Judg. xxi. 25 In tho days 
was no kyng in Yrael [1388 Israel], 1535 Coverdale 
Exod. xi. 7 The Lorde hath put a difference betwixte Egipte 
and Israel. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrit/tage (1614) 162 At 
Tripoli many Jewes and Gentiles had. . perished with an 
Earthquake, whereof died in all Israel twentie thousand. 
1878 ScHiLLER-SziNESSY in Academy 606/2 The German 
Jews, now the most accomplished in all Israel. 

2 . In pg. and allusive uses ; esp. the chosen 
people of God, the elect : applied to the Christian 
church, or to true Christians collectively. 

Often in phrases applied originally in O. T. to the Jewish 1 
people ; e, g. Israel of God, mother in Israel, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Gal. vi. 16 Pees vpon hem, and mercy, and 
vpon Israel of God [Rhei/ns 4- 1611 the Israel of God], x6it 
Bible Ro7/t. ix. 6 For they are not all Israel [earlie7 - ztv. 
Israelites] which are of Israel. 2692 H. Priueaux Direct. 
Ch.-warde/ts (ed. 4) 1 17 The greatest Troublers of our Is7-ael. 
17x3 Warder True Amazons Ded. 7 Though all the Thou- 
sands of your Britannick Israel esteem Your Majesty's 
Person as Sacred. 1856 Olmsted Slave States 117 Old 
Aunt Ann was a soit of mother in the colored Israel of the 
town. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. I. 252 The truth, .that the 
converted Gentiles constituted the ideal Israel. 

Hence I'sraelism, reference to God’s Churcli | 
under the name or figure of Israel ; Israeli'stic 1 
a,, using the name or guise of Israel, 

1684 H. More Aitswer 185 That Israelism which luns 1 
through the whole Prophecy. Ibid. 241 He in thi.s Hylas- 
tick and Israelistick way prophesies of the state of the New 
Jerusalem. 

Israelite (i'zreielait), sb. and a. [ad. L. 
Isrdelzta, ad. Gr. 'la patjXir-qs ; in Heb. 
yisreelt ; see prec. and -ite.] 

A. sh. 1 . One of the people of Israel ; one of 
the Hebrew people ; a Jew, 

2382 Wyclif 2 Cor. xi. 22 Thei ben Ysraelitis, and I. 1535 | 
Coverdale ibid.. They are Israelites, euen so am 1 . x6ii 1 
Bible folm i. 47 Behold an Israelite indeed in whom is no 1 
guile. 2796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pierre's Stud. Nat. (1799 1 ! 
III. 704 Tears started to the _ Israelite’s eyes. 1865 tr. I 
Re7ia7Cs Life Pesus 7 The assistance .. given me for this 
part of my task by a learned Israelite, M. Neubauer, well 
versed in Talmudic literature. 

2 . fig. One of God’s chosen people ; a member 
of the spiritual Israel. j 

2382 Wyclif Ro7n. ix. 6 Sothli not alle that ben of Israel, 
thes ben Lsraelitis. 2355 Eden Decades To Rdr. 56 Howe 
muche more then ought the spirituall Israelites to vse all 
possible meanes. Hieron JYks. I. 102 The elect are 

called the Israel of God, and the true sentants of God 
Israelites indeede. 1609 S. Sewall Diary 4 Nov. (1878) I. 
504 Capt, Appleton of Ipswich, .an Israelite indeed, a great 
Ornament of that Church and Towm. 

B. adj. Pertaining to Israel ; Jewish, Israeliti.sh. 

2832 D. Pitcairn in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. xi. 4 By 

drowning the Israelite males. 1899 Savcb Early Israel I. 

54 The peasantry was Israelite. 

Hence Z'sxaelltesbip nonce-wd,, the position or 
standing of an Israelite. 

2680 H. Dodwcll Tkw Lett. (1691) 25 The opening of 
the ears.. the true Lsraeliteship,.. every where assigned as 
the rea.son.s of the conversion of many of them. 

Israelitic (iizr^i^iTik), a, rare. [ad. L. 
Isrdelztic-us, f. IsrdelTta : see prec. and -ic.] = 

I-SRAELITISH. So f Israelitical oi. Ohs. 

2609 Bible (Douay) Exod. xii. Comm., Did the Israelitical 
people in Algypt use to eate a lambe raw? 2668 H. More 
Div. Dial. IV. xxiii. (1713) 346 These Congruities of the 
Israelitical Types. 2836 G. S. Faber Prim. Doctr. Election 
n, X. 423 The subject of the israelitic phraseology. 2882-3 
Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knmvl. I. 706 The next noticeable 
contact between Egyptian and Israelitic history. 

Israelitish (i'zr^i^loiitij), a. [f. Israelite 
+ -ISH.] Belonging to the Israelites, or to the 
nation of Israel ; Jewish, 

2535 Coverdale Lev. xxiv. 10 An Israelitish womans 
sonne. 1597 J. Payne Rcyal Exch. 26 The Isralitische 
church. 1656 Ben Israel Vind. Indceorwm in Phtnix (1708) 

1 1 . 401 In the Israelitish Senate no Torture was ever inflicted. 


ISSITANT. 

2884 B7-ii. ij- Fo 7-. E7>a7tg. Rezi. July 403 Secietary and 
archivist of the Israelitish community in Pesth. 

h. fig (cf. Israelite A. 2). 

2739 G. Whitefield in Life .5- y7'7ils. (1756) 269 An honest 
open hearted true Israelitish Quaker. 

Z'Sraelitism. rare. [f. as prec, -1- -isir,] Tbe 
religion of the Israelites ; Judaism. 

2626 W. Sclater E.rp. 2 Phess. [ificgl 76 This only 
amareth me ; That in men pretending Israelitisme, as sincere 
ns Nathaniels, the sentence should seeme plausible. 

f rsraelitize, v. nonce-wd. [See -ize.] In phr. 
to Israelitize if ; to play the Israelite. 

2652 Urquhart Jmiel Wks. (1834) 211 Most rigidly 
I.sraelitizing it in their Synagogical Sanhedrins. 

fl'sraelize, v, nonce-wd. [f. Israel -k -ize.] 
trans. To make like Israel ; to cause to prevail 
(see Gen. xxxii, 28). 

2600 Tourneur Ti-aiisf. Met. xiii, loue, IsiaelliFe my 
tongue, and let my voyce Preuayle with thee, 
t X‘SS£lll't, a. Her. Ohs. rao’e. [a. F, issant, 
yessatU, pr. pple. of OF. issir, eissir, to go out ; 
SeelSHZ/.] =ISSUANT 2. 

2523 in G!ove7-'s Hist. De7‘hy (1829) I. App. 61 Robeit 
Darley bayryth goulls halff a Duk gold and sylver per pale 
..issant owt of a wrayth goull.s and .sylver. 1562 Lr.icii 
A rj/torre 84 b, He beareth Argent, a Lion iesaunteSc ie.saiinte 
Sable. L. This I take to be two halfe Lions. G. : Not so 
it is but one Lion. For if you marke it well, you shal per- 
ceaue y‘ as he goweth out at the cheife, so cometh he in, 
at y“ haste of the Escocheon. 

Isschewe, obs. form of Eschew v. 

I-sschilde, var. of I-shield v. Ohs. 
f Isse, int. Ohs. [A natural utterance : cf. hm/t, 
St, whisht.] An ejaculation enjoining silence. 

2598 Florio, Zita, an aduerbe to coramaund or perswade 
silence, as we say isse, wlii.sht or st. 

Isse, obs. form of Ice. Isse, Issh, var. of IsH 
V. Ohs. I-ssed, ME. pa. pple. of Shed z/. Issle, 
var. of IsEL, Ohs. I-ssryned, ME. pa. pple. of 
Shuine 0. I-ssryue(n, of Shrive v. 

Issuable (iJ'zQab’l, i'sizi!-), a. [f. Issue sh. 

and V. -k -ABLE.] 

1 . Law. That admits of an issue being taken ; in 
regard to which or during which issue may be 
joined. Also iransf. 

_ <;iS7o Pi'ide Sj Lozvl. (1841) 17 Until ye come to matter 
issuable. <21577 Sir T. Smith Co7H77i7v. E/ig. (1609) 66 If 
the aunswere be issuable they proceede to tiiall. 2598 
Kitchin Cou7-is Leet (1675) 444 It is a matter in deed issu- 
able. 1768 Bi.acxstonf. Co7>777i. III. 3S3 Hilary or trinity 
terms, which from the making up of the issues therein are 
u-ually called issuable terms. 2890 Scot. Leader 28 Jan, 4 
His Lordship held that there was no issueable matter in the 
paragraph.s complained of. 

2 . That may be issued, as a writ or summons ; 
liable or authorized to be issued, 

1642 Chas. I Answ. Decl. Both Houses i July 41^ This 
Statute .. doth onely enact a Commission issuable, without 
commanding that it .shall issue. 1740 Propos. Prov. Poor 6 
Cattle issuable for Naval Service.s. 2865 Pall Mall G. 
18 July lo/i He will be without a seat until February, no 
new writ being issuable until the election of a Speaker, 
1886 Gladstone Dish Quest, iii. 25 Fifty million of Consols 
issuable under the act. 

3 . Liable to issue as the proceeds of any properly, 
investment, or source of revenue. 

2674 T. ’Turnor Case Batikers vii. 30 [He] forthwith stops 
their Pensions i.ssuable out of the said Tributes, 2737 L. 
Clarke Hist. Bible (1740! II. xii, 706 An account of all the 
persons, posse.ssion.s, and estates therein, and the ta.xes 
issuable from them. 1814 Hist. Univ. Oxford II. 127 To 
purchase lands, the issuable profit.s of which he ordered to 
be equally distributed between the Fellow.s and Scholars, 
Hence I'ssuaWy adv., in an issuable manner ; so 
as to raise an issue. 

2783 R. Burke in E. Bin-he's Corr. 11844) III. 18, I ex- 
pressed a wish that a certain person should be driven to 
plead is.suably. 2825 Knapp & Baldw. Newgate Cal. IV. 
288/1 Obliged them to plead issuably. 

Issuance (ij'i^ians, i'sm-). U.S. [f. next: see 
-anoe.J The action of issuing, putting forth, or 
giving out ; = Is.sde sh. 

2865 Proclatn. Preside/it U.S. 29 May, Whereas many 
persons who had so engaged in said rebellion have, since the 
issuance of said proclamation, failed or neglected to take 
the benefits offered thereby. 2885 Cent7iry Mag. XXX. 
60s Such allotment and issuance of individual patents. 2892 
Lounsbury Shed. Chaucer I. 88 The issuance of the letters 
of protection, 2895 Voice (N.Y.) 7 Feb. 3/2 The flexibility 
of issuance would be real, but the flexibility of circulation or 
distribution would be only nominal in respect to the more 
distant commercial centers. 

Issuant (i’J'zqant, fsizz-), a. {sb) [f, ISSUE v. 
■f -ANT 1 , after F. pr. pples. in -ant) 

1 . Issuing or proceeding from a place or source. 
Now rare. 

2634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 7 Out of that Cloud is Issuant 
so forcible a whirle-wind, as breeds feare and admiration. 
2642 tr. PerM/is Prof. Bk. i. § 13. 7 A rent charge to be 
issuant out of the same Came. 1660 Waterhouse Arzns <5- 
Ami. 81 Commensurate to the Knowledge we have of that 
thing or person, and issuant from it as the tribute we give 
to that Excellency of worth we apprehend. 2839 Bailey 
Feshes xxxi. (1852) 528 Issuant from the eternal throne, 
Came like a cloud of light, the bright response. 

2 . Her. Emerging from the bottom of a chief, or 
(less usually) rising from another bearing or from 
the bottom of an escutcheon. Said esp. of a beast 
of which the upper half alone is visible. Cf. Issant, 
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Jssnant and reveriani, ‘emerging and disappearing’; 
said of two beasts on a shield when only the lower part of 
One and the upper part of the other ate seen. 

i6ioGuillim H e7-aldr^ (1611I in Heheareth Azure, 

Is.suant out of a Mount, in Base, three VVheate stalkes, Bladed 
and Eared, all Proper. A Venetian Coate-armonr. Ibid. 
XV. 142 This Lion is said to he issuant because he doth issue 
from out of the bottoine of the Chiefe. 1687 A. Lovell tr. 
Tlicvenot's Trav.i. 113 There are also three demy Lions 
issuant out of the Wall, from the Head to half the Body. 
18*3 R UTTER p. x.xiii, Issuant outofaducal coronet, 
Or, an oak-tree fructed. 

+ B. sb. Something that issues or juts out. Obs. 
1674 JeakeMz-iV/l (1696) 200 The little Issuants at Top 
denote the Table may be increased as occasion requires. 
Issue Forms; 4-6 issu, 1380 ^( 6 , 
isshue, (4ysue, 4-5 jssu, Sc. ischow), 4-7 ysaue, 
5y8se'w(e,isswe , ischewe , (isue . usshtew, uscliu\ 

6 e 3 se'w(e, issliewe, isliev, ishu, ishwe, (isew, 
ih. yschew, iscliue, iachay), (7 essue), 4- issue. 
[ME. a. OF. issue, eissue, {sue, essue, nxinve, etc, 
(mod.F. issue) pop.L. *exiita sb. (analogous to 
those in -aia,-ADE) from fern, of *exi?f 7 is pa. pple., 
for cl.L. exitns (cf. It. escito, usciia from *exTtus), 
from L. extre to go out : see Ish zi.] 

I. 1 . The action of going, passing, or flowing 
out ; egress, exit ; power of egress or exit ; out- 
going, outflow. 

1381 WycLiFPr. cxx[i]. 8 The Lord kepe thin entre and 
thi issu. 1419 Surtees Misc. (i388) 14 The kynges dyke 
hetwis Bouthumbarr and Munkbarr was so stopped, that 
the water myght noght hafe issue, c i4fio Sir R. Ros La. 
Belle Dame 52 The wepyng teres haue so large yssewe. 
IS93 Vr. Acts Jas. VI (1597) §161 With fieedome of foggage, 
pastourage . . free ischue and entvie. 1601 Holland Pliny 
I. 39 The said winde within the eaith .. was not powerful 
enough to breake forth and make issue. 1673 Temple Obs. 
United Prov. Wks. 1731 1. 44 The Maes, . fell. .into the Sea 
at the Briel, with mighty Issues of Waters. 1860 Tyndall 
Glac, I. V. 38 The whole volume.. escaped from beneath the 
ice at the end of the glacier, forming a fine arch at its place 
of issue. 

tb. A sally, sortie. Obs. 

^1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ay snon xx. 443 His bredren 
made an yssue vpon hym and nys folke, and slewe many of 
theym. 1377 Holinshed( 7 /!Z'<z«. II. 1195/1 Dayly were issues 
made out of the Citie at dyuerse gates. 1685 T ravestin Sie.^e 
Newhensel 38 The besieged . . m.-ide an issue on the East .side, 
with a strong Body of men. 

c. Jig. in reference to things immaterial, or to 
coming out of a condition, 
c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 203 His sorwes l>at he spared 
hadde, He yaf an yssue large, and deth he crlde. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 239/t She. .ordeyned her body to abj’de 
in her bedde unto her yssue and departyng. 1576 Fleming 
Pajiopl. Epist. 33 That wherein I have given you advertise- 
ment, ..had issue from a heartle good will. *611 Bible 
Ps. Ixvili. 20 Vnto God the Lord belong^ the issues from 
death. — Pi'ov. iv. 23 Keepe thy heart with all diligence ; 
for out of it are the issues of life. iS6z BL. Cam. Prayer 
Prayer all Condit. Men, Giving them.. a happy issue out of 
all their afflictions. 1863 M. Arnold Ess.^ Crit. iii. 83 He 
[Gray] U a poetical nature repressed and without free issue, 
2 . Outgoing ; termination, end ; close. 

fa. of a period of time. Obs. 

1483 Caxton G. de la Tour A j, As I was in a garden, .as 
it were in thyssue of Aprylle. 

b. of an action or proceeding. 

1603 Bacon Adv. Learn, ii. xxiii. § 6 Formal .speaker.s, 
that study more about prefaces and inducements, than upon 
the conclusions and issues of speech. 4638 SirT. Herbert 
Trav. (ed. 2) 190 [He] gave a like issue to his life and 
Klngdome, 1769 Robertson 7*, vii. Wks. 1813 III, 
43 Before the negotiations at Crespy were brought to an 
issue, 

C. of anything extended in space. 

187X R. Ellis Catullus \x\v. 308 A folding robe .. Fell 
bright-white to the feet, ivith a purple border of issue. 

1 3 . Feudal Law. Issues of homage, fines paid 
by vassals when released from the obligation of 
homage. Ohs. 

t^8 A rt. Peace c. 7 Such Composition and Agreement 
which shall be made with his most Excellent Majesty for 
the Court of Wards, Tenures, Respits and Is.sues of Homage. 
4 . Med, A discharge of blood or other matter 
from the body, either due to disease or produced 
surgically by counter-irritation. 

x3j6 Tindale Mail. ix. 20 A woman which was diseased 
with an issue of bloud [Wvcuf, the flix or rennynge of 
blood] xij yeres. 1335 Coverdale Lev. xv, 2 Whan a man 
hath a runnynge yssue from out of his flesh, y’ same is 
vncleane. 1579 Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 43 Would you haue 
. . One playster to an olde issue and a fresh wound ? 17*6 
Ltxt Serious C. xix. If physic or issues will keep the com- 
plexion from inclining to coarse or ruddy, she thinks them 
well emfiloyed. 1873 H. C. Wood Therap. C1879) 570 
Escharotics are employed to produce ulcerations which 
shall be the bases of issues. 

Jig- »6aS Sanderson 12 Serm. (1637) “*9 It may be they 
had found some ease . . by an issue at the tongue or eye, in 
an humble confession of their sinnes, and in weeping and. 
mourning for them with tears of repentance. 

b. An incision or artificial ulcer made for the 
purpose of causing such a discharge. 

1607 Topsell Four-J. Beasts (1658) 191 If at any time she 
be troubled with the Dropsie, an issue must be made under 
her shoulder. 166* Pepvs Diary 14 June, He had a blister, 
or issue, upon his neclc, x8oo Med, Jml. IV. 33 Two large 
issues were now cut,_ one below each knee, the discharge 
from which being copious, afforded considerable relief. 186s 
Mrs. Carlyle Lett. Ill, 78 Lying there, with two issues in 
her back. 
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II. 5 . A place or means of egress ; way out ; 
outlet. 

13.. K. A Us. 816 (MS. Bodl.) At })e yssue of \ie doren, 
Tholomeiis Jude on his sporen. c 1400 Apol. LoU.^ 34 In Jis 
weyes of jie temple, hi al \>e issewis of \>s sanctuari. c 1430 
7IA'j-//«xx.357Theicomtotheissuoftheforeste. 1397 A. M. 
tr. Guilleiueatt's Fr. Chirterg. 7/r The w’ounde having two 
issues, the one vnder, and the other above. 1607 E. Grim- 
stone tr. Geulart's Mem. Hist. S70 At the mouth and issue 
of this htraite. 1726 Leoni Alberti ' s Archil. I. 18/1 The 
Issues for Smoke and Water ought to be as direct as 
possible. 1750 Johnson Rambler No. 65 r* 4 He_ now re- 
■solved to . . try to find some issue where the wood might open 
into the plain. 1859 Thackeray Virgin, xviii, As my Lady 
Castlevvood . . passed through one door of the saloon . . niy 
Lord Castlewood departed by another issue. 1883 .Steven- 
son Dynamiter i8x A spot whence his eye comni.Tiided the 
three issues of the squaie. 

b. The point where a body of water flows out ; 
the mouth of a river, outlet of an inland sea, etc. 
Also, the outflowing stream. 

137S Barbour Bmtce xiv. 354 This fals tratour his men 
had maid. .The ischow \v.r. ysche] of a louch to den. 1513 
Douglas Aiineis in. x. 80 Now eik, as thai say, Arethusa, 
at thi mouth or ischay It [Alpheus] enteris lynning in the 
Cicell se. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 82 The vast and wide 
Ocean lying before Asia . . breaketh into the maine with a 
small and narrow issue. 1612 Brerewood Lang. Relig. 
xiii. 131, I find the city of Arsaratha. .placed near the issue 
of the river Ar.Txes into the Caspian sea. 1613 Purchas 
Pilgrimage (1614) 513 This Sea [the Caspian] is . . without 
any issue to_ other Seas. 1844 Mem. Babylonimi P'cess II. 
66 Neither its source nor its issue is known. 

'h c. A sewer or sink ; a privy. Obs. 

1588 Nottingham Rec. IV. 223 A great anoyinge to the 
whole stritte for lacke of an essewe. 1616 Surpl. & Markh. 
Coufitry Farme viii. 23 It is also a signe of Raine . . if the 
common Issues or Primes doe stinke more than usiiallj’. 

III. 6. Offspring, progeny ; a child or children ; 
a descendant or descendants. Now chiefly in legal 
use or with reference to legal succession, f For- 
merly sometimes with pi. issues. (Rarely used of 
the young of beasts.) 

1377 Langl. P, PL B. XVI. 239 Hym-self bihi3te to me and 
to myne issue botbe Londe and lordship. C14S0 Lonei.ich 
G^-ail Iv. 397 Of that damyscle Cam forth Isswe kyng Cai- 
celois bot’he good and trewe, i486 Bk. Si. Albans, Her. 
Bij a, If he had vshew forth vnto the fifth degree from him 
by right lyne of vsshew male he is a gentylman of blode. 
1304 Plumpton Corr. 193 As for such essew as God sendeth 
them, it is noe doubt but he wyll. pro\ yd for them. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Co^mu. loi b, The laste kynge of 
Fraunce of the heyre males of Charlemayne, was Lewy.s the 
fifte, who d ied without isshewe. 1614 Raleigh Hist, IVorld 
1. {1634) 92 There were founded by his [Noah’s] Issues many 
great Cities. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. vii. iii By 
the birth of issue, the possibility’ of the donor's reversion was 
rendered more distant and precarious. 1781 W. Blank Ess. 
Hunting (1788) 70 How the impression of the Dog . . could 
occasion similitude in the issue of the Bitch, and for a con- 
tinuance of years, after the Dog’s death, nobody but the 
Doctor is capable of defending. 1830 Ht. Martineau 
HisL Peace II. v. ix. 344 No issue from this marriage 
survived. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 324 Rich Aemathia’s 
arm, great she of a goodlier issue. 

Jig. c 1420 ?_Ho_ccleve Piteous Compl. Soul 30, I am 
adred that charite is deed, . . Withowt[en] eyre or issue of 
hire seed. 1381 J. 'Br.u.Haddon’s Ansou. Osor. 222 b. Issues 
and sproughts of Religiones never planted by god. 1679 
Dryden 7 'r. (f- Cr. Prol. 19 Weak, short-iiv’d issues of a 
feeble Age ; Scarce living to be christened on the Stage ! 
1704 Swift Bait. Bles. Misc. (17x1) 222 Lust and Avarice ; 
which, tho’.. Brethren or collateral Branches of Pride, are 
certainly the Issues of Want. 

+ b. A race, stock, breed, brood ; also fg. Obs. 
i6io T. Granger Div. Logike 40 Deucalion cast stones 
over his shoulders, from whence we are sprung, an hard 
is.sue. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 221 Though the Cam- 
brian issue in the new found world may seeme extinct, the 
Language, .points at our Madocs former being there. 1680 
Allen Peace ij- Unity Pref, 70 The numerous Issue and 
Company of Atheists, Infidels, Scepticks, Papists, and 
Quakers in this Nation. 

7 . Produce, proceeds; iHofits arising from lands 
or tenements, amerciaments, or fines. Now only 
in legal use. 

C1330 R. BRuuNeChron. (iSio) 19 He wasfir.st ofinglond, 
hat gaf God his tijze, Of Isshue of bestes, of londes, or of lijje 
[De I'yssue de ses bestes, de terre et tenemeutj. 1399 Langl, 
Rich. Redeles iv, 8 AUe }je issues of court hat to he kyng 
longid. 1439 E. E. IfUlis (1882) 122 All profytes and issues 
of the maners. 1337 m W. H. Turner Select, Rec. Oxford 
146, 5“ by the year to their clothing, of the issue.s of the said 
Hospital. 1S74 tr. Littleton’s Tenures 27 a, Such ^ardeine 
in .socage shal take no issues or profiles of suche landes. 
1763 Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 26 Preamble, All manner of issues, 
revenues, and profits of the said island. 1883 in Wharton. 

tb. A fine, an amerciament; an order for 
levying such. Obs. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 378 That euery Bailly . . yelde 
accomptes of the yssues, fines, amerciaments of Grenewax, 
in the kynges courte forfet by eny citezen dwellynge w‘yn 
the cyte. 156* J. Hevwood Prov. ij- Efigr. (1867) 205 
Thou lostst a markein issews, criers say. i6zo J. Wilkinson 
Coroners <5- Shenfes 37 Sherifes must levy their issues and 
amerciaments by their extracts under the seale of the Ex- 
chequer. 1640-4 in Rushw. Hist. Coll, iii, (1692) I. 344 
Appear while you will, plead what you will, submit to the 
Mercy of the Court, Issues shall go on still, as if you did 
neither, till you have done somewhat that the Court will 
not order you to do, nor is bound to take notice of when you 
have done. 1732 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed, 2) 184 
A. B. come forth, or you lose loor. in Issues. 

8 . That which proceeds from any source ; the 
outcome or product of any practice or condition. 


1601 Shaks. Alls Well 11. i. 109 The dearest issue of his 
piactice And of his olde experience, th'onlie darling. 1638 
W. Sanderson Craphice 22 From an Artizan's excellencies, 
proceed those extravagant varieties . .which are not the issues 
of an idle brain. 1672 Cave Prim. Chr, i. v. (1673I 120 Th 
issue of the most foolish spite. 1871 Blackie Four Phases 
i. 32 The product of my labour and the issues of my activity 
are mine. 

t b. An action, a deed (in relation to the doer). 
Obs. rare. 

1601 Shaks. ftil. C. iii. i. 294 There shall I try In my 
Oration, how the People take The cruell issue of these 
bloody men. 1611 — Cymb. 11. i_. 51 You are a fool granted 
therefore your issues, being foolish, do not derogate. 

’t’ c. An emanation. Obs. 

1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea Pioem. Bviij note. There be 
certain incorporeal and spiritual evaporations and issues 
which proceed out of the Loadstone, 
f 9 . The entrails of a butchered animal, Obs, 
1:1420 Liber Cocoruin (1862) 9 Take, wasshe )io isues of 
.swannes anon, And skoure |jo guttus with .salt iclion. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 266/1 Issu (of] a slayne beeste, . . inirale, 
t>el inplur. intralia, , , extuin. 

I V . 10 . The outcome of an action or course of 
proceedings or the operation of something ; event, 
lesult, consequence. Also in pi. In the issue (f in 
issue) , in the event. 

1382 Wyclif Ruth iii. 18 Abide dou5ter, to the tyrae that 
we seen what yssu the thing wol han. C1400 Destr. Troy 
2708 Fortune. . Ordans an yssew, euyn as hym lyst. _a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 62 Experience of all facions . . 
beinge, in profe, alwaise daungerous, in isshue, seldom 
lucklie. aregjz Knox Hist, Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 103 Diver.se 
presonaris tackin .. war send home ransome free, iipoiiii 
promesse of thair fidelitie, which, as it was keapt, the ishew 
will witnesse. 1631 Gouge God’s^ Arrows iii. § 47. 271 The 
issue of the combat can not be ill where the cause of the 
combatant is good. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect, i. 6 AH such 
Pi inciples are . . all one in the issue with the rankest Atheism. 
1777 Watson Philip II (1793) HI. xx. 43 The prosperity 
of the United Provinces was, in the issue, greatly augmented. 
1833 J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) 11, 1. iii, 108 If 
perseverance merited a favourable issue, at least he has had 
a right to expect it, i860 Motley (1868) II. ix. 27 

The issue was to show whether the sarcasm were just or not. 

fb. The event or fortune befalling a person; 
luck in an undertaking. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 360 To see to what issue The king 
befalleth at the laste. 1606 Shaks. Ant. * Cl. i. ii. 97 
loyntlng their force 'gainst Cmsar, Whose better issue in 
the warre from Italy Vpon the first encounter draue them. 
1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus’ Moral Relat. 309 [He] had clone 
well in the Armies, . .and had had good issue on many good 
occasions. 

t c. The result of a discussion or examination 
of a question ; decision, conclusion. Obs, 

1390 Gower Conf. II. 206 Ate laste they accorde. .her tale 
to recoide To what i.ssue they be falle A knight shall speke 
for hem alle. 1563-87 Foxe A. fy M, (1684) III. 242 They 
came to this issue, that Willerton should draw out of the 
Scriptures and Docters his Reasons, and Bradford would 
peruse them. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i.'xviii, They, .said they 
would much rather venture to stay there thanjo be carried 
to England to be hanged : so I left it on that issue. 

d. The outcome or upshot of an argument, 
evidence, etc. 

1604 Shaks. Oth. iii. iii. 219, I am to pray you, not to 
straine my speech To grosser issues, nor to larger reach, 
Tlien to Suspition. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 145 The Issue of 
this present Section. 1898 W. M. Ramsay Was Christ horn 
in Bethlehem ? v. no All our positions are the most probable 
issue of the scanty evidence. 

V. 11 . Law. The point in question, at the con- 
clusion of the pleadings between contending parties 
in an action, when one side affirms and the other 
denies. 

Issue of fact, an issue raised by denying something averred 
as a fact. Issue of laiu, an i.ssue raised by a demurrer or 
analogous proceedings, conceding the fact alleged, but deny- 
ing the application of the law as claimed. General issue, an 

1. ssue raised by simply traversing the allegations In the declara- 
tion, as in the pleas ‘not guilty', ‘not indebted’. Special 
issue, an issue raised by denying part of the allegations. 

[130B Year-hk. i Edw. II, Easter (1678) 4 Naverrez james 
bone issue de plee. 1309 Year-bk. 3 Edw. II, Mich. (1678) 
59 Si vous voielletz conustre et estre a un de la tenaunce 
douncz purra vostre plee avoir issue en ley soil, en jugement 
le quel vous poietz avowere faire ou ne mye ou dites que 
iiyent severe & issint avoir issue en fet.] 1311-12 Act ^H en. 
VIII, c, 23 § 7 If any issue or mater in lawe ryse or growe 
upon any mater. 1539 in Strype Ref. (18241 I. App. 
viii. 428 Trial! in the king’s tempoiall courts of issues. 
1669-70 Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 309 If any one be 
sued for executing this Act, he may plead general! issue. 
1681 Trial S. Colledge 4 When you have pleaded to Issue, 
then we must award the Sheriff to impannel a_ Jury to try 
that Issue. *768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxi. 314 Issue, 
exitus, being the end of all the pleadings, is the fourth part 
or stage of an action, and is either upon matter of lazv, or 
matter of fact. 1774 S. Hallifax Anal. Rom. Civ.^ Law 
(1795) 100 Pleas to the Action are i. General, denying at 
once the whole Declaration ; and called the General Issue. 

2. Special, advancing some new fact, not mentioned in the 
Declaration, in bar of the Plaintiff's demand. 1891 Lar.u 
Times XCII. 107/1 Other points were raised, and finally 
the master directed an issue to be tried. 

b. transf, A point on the decision of which 
sometliing depends or is made to rest ; a point or 
matter in contention between two parties ; the point 
at which a matter becomes ripe for decision. _ Esp. 
in to Jut to (f on, upon, an, thi) issue and similar 
phrases : to bring to a point admitting of decision. 

£1566 J. Alday tr. Boaystuau's Theat. World B iij b, The 
battel of this world is so perillous, the yssue so terrible and 
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fearfiill. 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIIT, v. i. 17S Now, While 'tis 
hot, lie put It to the issue. 1656 Bramhali. Refilic. vi. 279 
If he stand to this giound, theie ate no mote coutiovetsie.s 
between him and me fot the futiiie hut this one, what is the 
ttue Catholick Chutch, whethei the Church of Rome . . ot 
the Church of the whole World, Roman, Grecian, Armenian, 
Aby.ssene, Russian, Protestant, ..I desire no faiier issue be. 
tween him and me. 1665 Gi.anvill Def. Vain Do^)n. 20, 

I am willing to put it upon the issue, whether it be .so to 
any body else but this philosopher. 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa I. iv. 25, I saw plainly that to have denied myself 
to his visits, .was to bring forwaid some desperate issue be- 
tween the two. 1863 Tyndai.l Heat vi. 193 The problem 
I think is thus narrowed to the precise issue on which its 
solution depends. 1873 Burton Hist, Scot. VI. Nxii. 290 
Look at the issue between England and Scotland as it stood 
at the moment. 

C. A matter or point which remains to be decided ; 
a matter the decision of which involves important 
consequences. 

1836 J. Gilbert Chr. Atonem.\. (1852) 145 Confenlng the 
power of choice, and connecting that choice with most im- 
portant issues. 187s JovvETT Plato (ed. 2) III. 133 There 
is a mighty issue at stake .. the good or evil of the human 
soul. 1898 IVesim. Gaz. 22 July 3/2 ‘We want issues'. In 
the ab.sence of issues politics become a question of self- 
interest., to manipulate the tariff for the benefit of trusts 
and manufacturers. 

d, A choice between alternatives, a dilemma. 

1830 M'^Cosh Div. Govt. III. ii. (1874) 357 Such is the issue 
in which conscience lands us— it drives us to thoughtless- 
ness, or it goads us to madness 

12. At issue, a. In Law. seequot. 176 S. Hence 
gen. of persons or parties : In controversy ; taking 
opposite sides of a case or contrary views of a 
matter ; at variance. 

[« 1530 Sir E. Howard Let. to IVolsey in Ellis Ori^. Lett. 
Ser. III. I. 149 For all this we be att issew that I shewed 
you befor.] 1768 Blackstone Comm. (1830) III. xx. 313 
When in the course of pleading, they come to a point which 
is affirmed on one side, and denied on the other, they are 
then said to be at issue ; all their debates being at last con- 
tracted into a single point, which must now be determined 
either in favour of the plaintiff or of the defendant. 1788 
Jefferson Writ. (1839) II. 456 The authority of the crown 
on one part, and that of the parliaments on the other, are 
fairly at issue. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 86 They are always 
at issue with governments . . on . . a question of title. iSiz 
W. Godwin in Four C. Eng. Lett. 356 Your views and mine 
as to the improvement of mankind are decisively at issue. 
1833 Prescott Philif //, ii. (1837) agi On this the king and 
the country were at issue as much as ever. 1893 Lydckker 
Horns ij- Hoo/s 333 Zoologists themselves are at issue as to 
the number of species that ought to be recognised. 

b. Of a matter or question : In dispute ; under 
discussion ; in question. Also, rarely, in issue. 

1817 Shelley Proposal in D. F. MacCarthy Early Life 
372 The question now at issue is, whether the majority . . 
desire or no a complete representation in the Legislative 
Assembly. 1840 Macaulay Clive (1887) 339 The matter 
really at issue was . . whether Newcastle or Fox vvas to be 
master of the new House of Commons. i8ss — Hist, Eng. 
xii. III. 182 The point really in issue was whether the King 
should be In Irish or In British hands. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catulhis xvH. 20 As alive to the world, as if world nor wife 
were at issue, 1883 Law Rep. 29 Chanc. Div. 453 The 
question .. was not in issue in that action, 

13. To join issue. 4 - Formerly also to join in 
issue. (Also, in transf. senses, to take issue: see 
b, c.) 

a. Law. Of the parties: To submit an issue 
(sense ii) jointly for decision; also, of one party, 
To accept the issue tendered by the opposite 
party. 

1430-1 Rolls Pari. IV. 376 Any pie, .in which, .bastardie 
is or shat be aleged ayens ony persone partie to the same 
pie, and yeruppon issue joyned or to be joyned. 1540 Act 
32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 § I Replycacyons, reioynders, rebutters, 
ioynyng of issues, and other pleadynges. 1628 Coke On 
Littleton i. § 103 note. Where the issue is ioyned of the part 
of the Defendant the entrie is ei de hoc ponii se super 
patriam : but if it he of the part of the Plaintife, the entrie 
is ei hoc petit gnod inguiratur per patriam. 1672 R. Wild 
Poet. Licent. 27 Let's joyn issue, and go fairly to 't, And to 
a Kings-Bench-Trial put the Suit. _ 1768 Blackstone Comm. 
III. xxi. 315 When he that denies or traverses the fact 
pleaded by his antagonist, has tendered the issue thus, ‘ and 
this he prays may be enquired of by the country ’ : — it may 
immediately be subjoined by the other party, ‘ and the said 
A B doth the like ’.Which done, the issue is said to bejoined, 
both parties having agreed to rest the fate of the cause 
upon the truth of the fact in question. 1774 S. Halltfax 
Anal. Rom. Civ. Laiu (1795) m Contestatio Litis answers 
to what, in the law of England, is called Joining Issue. 
1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) 630/2 Subject to the last 
preceding Rule, the plaintiff by his reply may join issue 
upon the defence. 

b. transf. To accept or adopt a disputed point 
as the basis of argument in a controversy ; to pro- 
ceed to argument with a person on a particular 
point, offered or selected. 

1331 Bp. Gardiner Exilic, 14s That issue wil I iolne with 
him, which shall suffise for confutacion of this booke._ a 1336 
Crakmer Answ. Gardiner I wil ioyne with you this issue, 
that neither scripture nor ancient author writeth in expresse 
wordes the doctrine of your faith. 1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. 
Hist. V. xvi[ii], If they pleade iiinocencie, let them stale and 
ioyne with vs in ishwe, in the same matter. 1662 Stillingfl. 
Orig, Sacr. ii, vii. § 6 He is no true Christian who dare not 
readily joyn issue with them. 1720 Waterland Eight 
Serm. 284 We shall be very ready to join issue with them 
upon this very Point. 1823 Macaulay Ess., Milton (1887) 
19 'The enemies of parliament ._. rarely choose to take issue 
on the great points of the question. 

Vop. V. 


c, To take up the opposite side of a case, nr 
a contrary view on a question. 

1697 C. Leslie Snake in Grass (ed. 2) 84 , 1 ivill jo^-n Issue 
with Geoige Whitehead upon it, that there nevei weie such 
Priests. 1771 Lunins Lett. xliv. 236, I join issue with the 
advocates for privilege, and affirm [etc.]. 1S76 C. M. Davies 
Unorth. Land. (ed. 2) 296 A point on which I should take 
decided i.ssue with a poition of Professor Tyndall’s late 
address. 1899 J, Morris in Amer. Jrnl. Philol. XX. 438, 
I feel impelled to take issue with his-conclusions. 

Ifd. erron. To come to an agreement; to agree; 
to unite. 

« 1778 Toplady in Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. Ixxxix. 2 
Every true believer will here join issue with David that it 
is God, and God alone, who builds up the temple of his 
Churcli. 1839 Murchison Silnr. Syst. i. v. 74 Being con- 
vinced of the igneous origin of trap, he joined issue with his 
former opponents, and has now become one of the most 
efficient expounders of that theory. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xix. 491 His banishment, and willingness to 
join issue with his old enemy to lay waste his native country. 

VI. From Issue v. 

14. The action of sending or giving out officially 
or publicly ; an emission of bills of exchange, 
notes, bonds, shares, postage-stamps, etc. Also, 
b. The set number or amount (of coins, notes, 
stamps, copies of a newspaper, etc.) issued at one 
time, or distinguished in pattern, design, colour, 
or numbers, from those issued at another time. 

Bank of issue : see Bank sb. 7 b. 

183s Penny Cycl. HI. 381/1 The necessity for the issue of 
notes for so small an amount as il. arose [etc.]. Ibid. 3S4/1 
If more than one bank of issue were in operation in London. 
Ibid. 386/1 To lessen, .the issues of country bankers. 1845 
M'Culloch Taxation iii. ii. (1832) 438 An additional issue 
of 33,289,300/. of Exchequer Bills. 1862 Mount Brown 
Catalogue Post. Stajups (ed. 3) Pref., Take the stamps of 
Naples. The first i.ssue was in circulation from 1857 till 
1859. 1863 Ibid. (ed. 4) Pref. 5 Early notice of any new 

issue of stamps. Ibid. 12 The word Essay compiehends 
stamps designed for issue but never circulated. 1873 Jevons 
Money (1878) 246 The first small issue of the French assig- 
nats. 1876 Humphreys Coin-Coil. Man. vii. 83 Coins exist 
of this issue. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 27 In the issue 
. .of a leather money of representative value which would 
circulate^ throughout her dependencies Carthage seems, .to 
liave anticipated the convenient invention . .of paper money. 
1883 E. B. Evans Philatelic Handbk. 118 With the exception 
of the most recant issue, .nothing that can be teimed a set of 
stamps has been hi ought out. 1891 Leeds Merc. 27 Apr. 4/7 
Larger powers of control should be given to the local authori- 
ties over the i.ssue of the licenses and the hours of opening. 

VII. 15. att rib. and Comb., as isstte book, day, 
deparitnent, risk, room ; issue-blest adj. ; issue- 
paper (see quots.); issue pea, a pea or other 
small globular body placed in a surgical issue (4 b) 
to keep up irritation. 

i867_ Smyth SaitoPs Word-lk, *Issue-book, that which 
contains the record of issues to the crew, and the charges 
made against them. ^ 1398 Sylvester Dn Barias 11, ii. in. 
Colonies 539 A certain Father . . *issue-blest . . In his own 
life-time, his own off-spring saw To wed each other without 
breach of Law, 1894 Outing f 5 . S.) XXIV. 80/x We bought 
our live stock on the next nssue-day. i8go Daily Neivs 14 
Feb. 3/2 The transfer of 230,000/. cash from the *issue 
department to the banking department of the Bank of 
England. 1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden xxvii. 56 A little 
piece of the Root [of ivy], made round like a pease, and put 
into the Orifice, keepeth it [an issue] running without Leaf 
or Plaster, If you lay upon it half a sheet of *issue-Paper, 
eight times double. 1710 T. Fuller Farm. Exicmp. 203 
Anoint an Issue-Paper with it [the liniment], lay it warm 
on the Place, 1664 Wood Life 17 Sept. (O. H. S.l II. 20 
[Spent for] *issue peas, id. 1896 AllbutL s Syst. Med. I. 
477 *Issue risks [in irisurance] are often affected when the 
‘heir presumptive’ wishes to raise money on his expecta- 
tions, there being no ‘ heir apparent ’..Sometimes the issue 
risk to be covered is not only the birth of an heir, but his 
attaining 2r. 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed, 6) 96 Where is 
the*issue-room? Aft. What is stowed there? The present 
issue provisions. 

Issue (i'J*M, i’siw), V. Forms ; 4-7 isshew(e, 
(4 isu(e), 5 issliu(e, isacliu(e, isswe, yssew, 
yschew(e, 5-7 yssu(e, 6 issew, (7 isliu), 4 - 
isaue. [f. prec. sb., or f. F. issti pa, pple. of issir : 
see IsH 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1. To go or come out ; to flow out ; to come forth, 
sally out. Often with otit or forth. 

13.. Coer de A. 4432 At the foure gates they Isuydoute. 
F1330 R. Brunne Chro 7 i. (1810) 276 Whan bei of jje castelle 
. .pat ere of wille fulle fre, to issue on pam oute. c 1440 
Ba 7 ie Flor. 438 Fyfty of them yssewed owte. For to juste in 
werre. 1493 Treviso.’ s Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxix. (W. 
de W.) 6gs Resyneisdroppynge whychecomythand ysseweth 
oute by swetyngof trees, a 1333 Ld. Berners Huo 7 i Ixii. 214 
They issuyd out of theyr shyp. 1593 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, 
I. ii. 71 Let’s set our men in order, And issue forth, and bid 
them Battaile straight. 1399 — Hen. V, iv. iv. 72, I did 
neuer know so full a voyce issue from so eraptie a heart. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgri 77 iage (1614) 786 Planted by a Rivers 
side, which issued into the South-sea. 1684 Sca 7 idcrbeg 
Rediv. iii. 34 He issued out upon them with a great 
slaughtei of the Enemy, and little loss on his side. 1713-20 
Pope Iliad m. 366 The vital spirit issued at the wound. 
1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-PieTrre's Sited. Hat. (1799) I. p. xl, 
The other branch of the Current . . issues through the pas- 
sage called the North-Strait, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. ii. 13 
From its clefts and fissures issued a delicate blue light. 
1864 Skeat Uhlatid’s Poe 7 ns 245 Pascal Vivas . . Issues 
from Saint George’s chapel. 

+ 1). To go out so as to depart from or leave. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry i. 5 His palfroye yssued oute of the 


I ryght waye. a 156a G. Cavendish Wolsey (1893) 76 The 
I kyng caused Monsieur Vademount to issue frome hyme, and 
‘ to lide unto niy lord. 

, C. To come out as a brancli, to stait forth, 
branch out; fto stand or stick out, to protrude. 

I Ld. Berners Huon xlii. 140 He had two teth 

yssiiyng out of his mouth moie then a fote longe. 1341 
R, Copland Guydo 7 i's Quest. Chi 7 -U 7 g., Howe many payres 
of synewes yssue of the noddle and in sumrae of all yo 
hrayne. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 188 From his head 
issue foure great homes. 1638 Ibid, (ed. 2) 241 By long 
canes or pipes issuing from a round vessell. 1633 R. 
Sanders Physiog/i. 131 The forepart of his head big, the 
nostrils issuing out. 1831 R. Knox Cloguet's Anat. 749 
They [sacro-lateral veins] . . issue by the anterior sacral 
foramina. 

fd. To go out by way of expenditure; to be 
laid out or spent. Obs. 

1637 Ligon Barbadoes (1673) Contents, An Estimate 
of the expence, that will issue out yearly to keep this 
Plantation in good order. Ibid. 115 An account of Ex- 
pences issuing out yearly for Cloathing. 

e. transf. and 7 ^, To go or come out of a state 
or condition, to emerge. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. 11. xxiv. 117 The euyl esperites. .may 
appere..to make them to yssue out of their mynde. 1483 
— Gold. Leg. 430 b/r He . . that of late convalesshed and 
y.ssued out of a greuous seeknesse, 1638 F. Junius Paint, 
of Ancie 7 iis 48 The Hvelinesse of great spirits cannot 
I containe it selfe within the compasse of an ordinary practice, 
but it will alwayes issue forth. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Ca 7 /tns' 
Moral Relat. 211 He had had many quarrels, and had 
issued out of them advantagiously. 1774 J. Bryant 
Mytkol. II. 318 By thy power of old The various tribes, 
that rove the realms below, Issued to life. 1878 Browning 
La Saisiaz 230 Truce to such old sad contention whence. . 
we issue in a half-escape. 

2. To proceed as offspring ; to be born, or 
descended. Norv only in legal use. Cf. sense 8 , 

c 1430 Lonelich Grail Iv. 401 Of Carcelois Isswede kyng 
Mangel . . and Of Mangel Isswede kyng lambor. 1368 
Grafton Chroti. I. 14 Among all the other that issued out 
of Noe. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xx. 18 Of thy sonnes that shall 
issue from thee, which thou shalt beget, shall they take 
away. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 343 The heirs of the 
body of such first, second, third, and every son and sons 
successively, lawfully issuing. 

3. To come as proceeds or revenue; to accrue. 
Chiefly in phr. issuing out (lauds, etc.). 

1443 Test. Ebor. (Surtees, 1855) 89 A rent charge of xxvj". 
viij'i. issuand owte of my iandes and tenementes m Stitnam. 
1340 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 37 § 4 Lands and tenementes 
out of the which the sayd rentes or fe ferraes were issuyng 
and paiable. a 1626 Bacon Max. ij- Uses Cotn. Law iii. 
(1636) i6 A fee farme rent issuing out of white acre of ten 
shillings. 1726 Ayliffe Parergoti 61 These Altarages 
issued out of the Offerings made to the Altar. 1818 Cruise 
Digest (ed, 2) I. 211 A person devised^ to his wife an annuity 
of 200/. a year, to be issuing out of his lands. 

4. To proceed as an outcome ; to come forth as 
from a source ; to take origin, be derived, spring. 

1481 Caxton Myrr. i. ii. 8 Thus wold god establisshe 
this world that suche thinge shold yssue that myght vnder- 
stands and knowe the noblesse of his power. 1538 Starkey 
Etigland i. i. 16 A 1 gud cyuyle lawys spryng and yssue 
out of the law of nature. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. i. 
143 As for the rest apeal’d, It issues from the rancour 
of a Villaine. 1601 ?_Marston Pasguil 4- Kath. iv. 302 
Women whose merit is.sues from their worth Of inward 
graces. 1746 Jortin Chr. Relig. j. (R.), From this Supreme 
Being, from this eternal fountain of all truth and of all 
good gifts, there issues light, which lighteth every one 
that cometh into the world. 1820 R. Hall Wks. (1832) VI. 
275 Can malevolence and misery issue from the bosom of 
infinite goodness? 

b. To proceed or arise as a result or consequence ; 
to result. 

1576 Fleming Patiopl, Epist. To Rdr. p v, I will touche 
in brevitie, the benefites that issue from this booke. 1600 
E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 15 Mishaps, .issuing from their 
ill measured Counsell. 1634 Bbamhall Just Vind. ix. 248 
They do not oppose it, but acquiesce, to avoid such dis- 
advantages as must issue thereupon. 1884 tr. Lotze's 
Aletaph, 488 The extra-excitation which accompanies tlie 
main movement issuing from the stimulus, 

5. To turn out (in a specified way) ; to have a 
certain issue or result ; to end or result in. 

1663 J. Spencer Vnlg. Proph. 91 When men shall see 
their Prophecies or Di earns, of future contingencies .. thus 
strangely issued, they will, .make no doubt of their near 
approaches to the prophetick grace. 1713 Dn Foe Fa 7 /e. 
l 7 isi 7 ~ttct, I. viii. (1841) I. 161 We have had a hard day’s 
work, but I hope it will issue well. 174S Wesley Afisw. 
Ch. 28 Such [doubts and fears] as actually issued in Repent- 
ance toward God. 1833 Ht. Maetineau L00771 iy Lugger 
I. iii. 33 There is no saying how quarrels might otherwise 
issue. 1834 Froude Short Stud., Spnioza (1867) 238 A 
philosophy which issues in such conclusions. 

b. To turn out to be. rare. 

1884 Tennyson Bechet i. iii, Snake — ay, but he that lookt 
a fangless one, Issues a venomous adder. 

6 . To ‘ come out ’ or be sent forth officially or 
publicly ; to be published or emitted. Cf, 9 . 

1640-4 Ld. Finch in Rushw. Hist. Coll. in. (1692) 1 . 13 
His Majesty, .did resolve. . to Summon a great Council of all 
the Peers,,. and commanded Writs to issue out accordingly. 
1M3 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 257 Summon.? issued for 
the holding a Parliament of no less than the whole World. 
1793 Jefferson Writ. (1839) IV. 63 A minister from France 
was hourly expected when the proclamation issued. 1795 
A. Hamilton Wks. (1S86) VII. 86 Before money can legally 
issue from the Treasury for any purpose, there must be 
a law authorizing an expenditure. 1863 H. Cox Instit. 
III. viii. 721 The' Commission is revoked, and a new Com- 
mission issues. 1866 Crump Banking x. 227 The number 
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of coiir; issuing from the mint each year varies consider- 
ably, 

11 . T 'lansitive senses, 

7. To give exit to ; to send forth, oi alloAv to pass 
out ; to let out ; to einit; to discharge. Predicated 
of the containing thing ; f formerly also of the 
means of exit, or of an operative force. 

1442 Searcliey’s' Verdicts in Surtees Misc. (188S) 18 To 
save and isshevve y“ wattere fro y« said place of John of 
Bolton. 1S96 Shaks. Merck. V. m. ii. 269 Euerie word in 
it a gaping wound Issuing life blood. 1604 !'. Wright 
Piissims VI. 343 Marke . . the seede . . how it fixeth its 
rootes . . erecteth the stem, springs the hushes, issues the 
eave. 1633 Hakewill Apol. 49s His loathsome^ legs, every 
where issneing fortii corrupt matter. 1799 W. Tookc View 
Rnssian Emp. I. ig6 A mountain near upon the strand js 
continually issuing smoke. 1862 Beveridgc Hist. India 
III. VII. ii. 47 Expeditions annually issued by his orders. 
1893 Sir R. Ball Story of Snn 315 Agents which stored up 
heat in summer and issued it in winter. 

b. ahsol. To shed tears ; to discharge. 

1599 Shaks. Hefi. V, iv. vi. 34 , 1 must perforce compound 
With mixtfuH eyes, or they will issue to. 1680 Land. Gas. 
No. 1527/4 Lost,, a Chesnut Sorrel Gelding, .. with .. a 
little hole on the near side of his Face, that doth some- 
time.s issue. 

+ 8. To give birth to \ to bear (offspring), have 
issue. Obs, rare in active; frequent in pass, in 
sense : To be born, to spring ; = sense 2 . 

1447 Bokenham Se^ntys (Roxb.) 145 The fyiste sustyr 
yssud noht. But deyid baren. 111533 Ld. Berners Huon 
Ixxxi. 251 He was yssued of y“ lygnage of Ganelon. a 1586 
Sidney Arcadia l. Wks. 1725 I. 19 Between these two 
personages . . is issued forth mistress Mopsa, a fit woman to 
participate of both their perfections. i6io Shaks. Temp. 

I. ii. sg. 1623 tr. Fa-vine's Theai. Hon. v. i. 39 Of that 
marriage was issued the said King Edward. 1672 Temple 
Ess., Orig. Govt. Misc. (1681) 57 Heroes, that is, persons 
issued from the mixture of divine and humane race. 

9. To give or send out authoritatively or officially; 
to send forth or deal out in a formal or public 
manner; to publish; to emit, put into circulation 
(coins, hank notes, stamps, and the like). For- 
merly often with out or forth. 

x6oi in Moryson I tin. H. (1617) 206 Gave direction to 
the Commissary of the victuals, to issue Oates.. at sixe 
shillings. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xxiv. 130 That Issueth 
the same [coin] out againe for publique payments. 1667-8 
Marvell Corr. Wks, 1872-5 II. 239 His Majesty an- 
swered, ‘He would issue forth his Proclamation ’• 1758 
Herald I. v. 73 Every trader who issues notes beyond his 
abilities to answer, .must in the end be ruined. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. xxiv. 318 We are next.. to enquire into 
the manner of issuing piocess, after indictment found, to 
bring in the accused to answer it. 1765 Burke Late St. 
Nation Wks. H. 139 The writs are issued for electing 
members for America and the West Indies. 1818 A. 
Ran KEN Hist. France V. v. 402 A new coin was issued. 
1862 Mount Browk Cat. Fast, Stamps (ed._3) Pref,, So 
many new foreign postage-stamps have been issued._ x868 
Dickens Uncomm. Trav. xxiii, Within this little window, 
..a neat and brisk young woman presided to take money 
and issue tickets. 1871 Morlev Voltaire (1886) 230 The 
bishop of the diocese had issued monitory proclamations. 
X877 Mrs. Forrester Mignon I. 3 She did not issue 
cards for a series of days. xSga Speaker 3 Sept. 278/1 The 
Government during the past twelve months has issued large 
amounts of inconvertible paper. X897 Times 15 Jan. 7/4 
Dr. hlurray . . has just issued Part IX of Series I of the 
New English Dictionary. 

tlO. To bring to an issue or settlement ; to settle 
(a dispute, etc.) ; to terminate. Chiefly American. 

X650 Rec, Dedham, Mass. (1S92) III. 131 Being deputed 
and Authorised to Issue a case as yet vnperfect . . we settle 
and determine the bounds to be [etc.]. x68i No Froteslant 
Fiat 13 [To] influence the next Parliament to issue differ- 
ences by an Act of Oblivion. 1698 S. Sewall Diary 13 Apr. 
(7878) 1 . 477 Capt. Frary and Bror. Perry desire M' Sergeant 
and me to issue their difference. 1706 J. Logan in Fa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. lao Pray be prevailed on to issue that business, 
or drive it least toward a period. 

b. To give a certain issue or result to ; to cause 
to end in something. Now rare. 

a 1676 R. Cromwell Lei. in Eng. Hist. Rev. fiBqSlXIII, 
93 God can isshew all for good, and turne our feare and 
sorrowings into joy. 1690 Penn Rise ij- Frogr, Quakers 
(X834) 69 To issue those things in the wisdom and power of 
God. 1847 Bushnell Ckr. NurL ii. iv. (1B61) 304 The child 
is sure to be issued finally in a feeling of confirmed disrespect, 
which is the end of all good influence or advice. 1858 — 
Serm. Nesu Life gr We complete sensation itself or issue it 
in perception, by assigning reality ourselves to the distant 
object. 

c. To bring forth (as a result), rare. 

1865 Bushnell Vicar. Sacr. in. iii. [r868) 284 When the 
mercy of sacrifice, working in and with the retributive 
causes of justice, issues a result which neither she nor they 
could issue alone. Ibid. (i_86sl 241 The specific variations 
to be issued by the interactions of mercy. 

Hence I’ssued, l-ssuiugf adjs. ; I-ssnijiffly 
adv„ in the course of issuing. 

1588 Shak.s_. Tit. A. II. iv. 30 This losse of blood, As from 
a Conduit with their issuing Spouts, XS93 — 3 Heti. VI, 
n. vi. 82 And with the issuing Blood Stifle the Villaine. 
i66a J, Chandler Van Helinont’s Oriat, 144 Whatsoever 
the immortal! Soul, .doth issuingly think of, it also reacheth 
to that very thing. 1878 Huxlky Fhysiogr, 39 In the path 
of the issuing vapour. 1889 Daily Ne 7 vs 27 Feb. 2/2 When 
the issuing company pays no dividend on the share capital. 
tSg^ Wesitn. Gas. 3 July 6/r A company already possessing 
an issued capital and debenture stock of £2,398,000. 

Xssueless (i'/hfles, i'siwles), a. [f. ISSUE sh. 
-h-LES8.] Without issue, 
a. Without offspring, having no child. 


1447 Bokenham .^eynfys (Roxb.) 45 Whan EI5’ issules his 
lyf dede fyne. 1605 Hi.ywuod If yon kitmo not vie Wk«:. 
1874 I. 197 hhes next successive, should yoin maiesty Du- 
issulesse, which he,auen defend. 1791 Gentl. Mag. LXI. u. 
924 Both had two sons and one daughter, and both theii 
daughters issneless. 1825 Ibid. XCV. 1. 305 Bahington 
Wh.Ttton had a son William, who had several childien: 
William, and B.-ibington, who died issneless [etc.]. 1885 
Jeaffreson Real Shelley I. 20 His father . . surviving his 
eldest and issneless son by some six 3’ears. 

b. Without lesuft. 

i6ir Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. viii. (1623) 563 This Ambas- | 
sage was not oiiely thus issueless, but pioduced also effects 
tending to further irritation. 1645 T. Coleman Hopes De- 
fetred 15 These puiposes of mischiefe are either Jssulesse, 
or daraagefull. 1862 S. \mcks Secularia 89 The invention 
of printing was as j'et issneless. 

c. Having no issue at Stake. (See Issue jt/i. ii c.) 
1897 Voice (N.Y.) ii Nov. 4/5 Issneless great parties is 

the condition that confronts us to-day' in the political world. 
Issuer (i'p^hS-h i'swiSJ). [f. Issue v. -f -ekL] 
One who issues ; see the verb. 

1757 J os. Harris Money <y Coins, The issuer of a hill . . hath 
. . to make It good in standard or lawful money. 1765 Act 
5 Geo. HI, c. 49 Preamble, Bank notes, .in the option of the 
issuer 01 gianter payable at the end of six months. 1848 
Mill Pol. Econ. II. 74 Coin may.. be obtained from the 
issuers, in exchange for notes. 1853-4 Dickens Child's 
Hist. Eng. xxxvi. 364 The issuer of the Lyme proclamation 
[Monmouth], 1880 Bon. Price in Frasers Mag. May 672 
It is obvious.. how the Issuers of paper money reap a profit 
from their issues. 1882 Fall Mall G. 14 Nov. 2/1 ‘ This is 
not a new loan ’, the issueis tell us. 1890 Baldock in 
iqth Cent. Nov. 832 The issue of liquor, &c., is made by' a 
sergeant called the canteen issuer, who is changed every 
month. 

I'SSUiugf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 

1. The action of the verb Issue in various senses. 

a. in intr. senses, 

1481 Caxton Godfrey 164 By cause of this fortresse the 
yssuyng and goyng out of them of the toun was deffended. 
1483 Presenim. furies in Surtees Misc. (18S8) 29 Evere 
mane dens his gutters againe the payment for uschuynge 
of the water. 1580 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, Saillie 
avec impetuosite . ., an issuing out, as footemen doe on their 
enemies. 1597 A. M. tr. Guillerneau's Fr. Chirurg. 28 b/2 
A hinderance vnto the issuinge or runninge out of the 
bloode. 

b. in trans. senses. 

1642 C. Vernon Consid. Exch. 42 Another Pell, called 
Pellis Exitus, wherein every dayes issuing of any of the 
moneyes.. was to be entred. i66o-x Marvell Corr. Wks. 
1872-5 II. 44 The insurrection . . occasioned the issuing out of 
this Proclamation, 1831 in Picton L'pool Iluuic. Rec. (1886) 
II. 330 The is.suing of the Election Writ has been suspended. 
1891 Lasv Rep. Weekly Notes 78/2 The issuing of the 
possession warrant. 

1 2. concr. A place or point of issue ; an outlet. 
1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. xlvii. 65 He rode forthe fio the 
sonne settyng, tyll he came to a forest in the yssuing out of 
Heynalt. Ibid, cxxvii. 153 The frenchemen defended so 
well the passage at the yssuing out of the water. 1^90 
Marlowe 2nd Pi. Tamourl. iii. ii, It must have privy 
ditches, countermines. And secret issuings to defend the 
ditch. 7632_ Lithgow Trav. vi. 254 The Lake it_ selfe, 
never diminisheth, nor increaseth . . : neyther hath it any 
issuing forth. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening ig8 
The Pipe ought always to go diminishing to the veiy 
issuing out of the Water. 

-ist, suffix, corresponding to F. -iste, L. -ista, 
Gr. -KTT-qs, forming agent-nouns from verbs in 
-tfeiv (see -ize), consisting of the agential suffix 
-Tr]$ added to the verb-stem, as in flavTi'^-eu/ to 
dip, fianrtd-rffi dipper, L. baftista, F. baptiste 
baptist. Cognate to the suffix -luyLos, -ism. 

Examples of the Greek use are dywi'icrT^r combatant, 
competitor, Aoyto-TTjv calculator, jroAejUKrTjjt warrior, croijn. 
o-Tijs clever man, sophist ; Kiflopiorijs player on the cithara, 
Aupnrr^v player on the lyre, ruienavKn-qs drummer ; ’Attiki- 
o-Tijs a partisan of Athens, one who Atticizes, 'EAArjvnrTijq a 
Hellenizer, one who speaks Greek ; AoKuno-T^s one who 
sides with or imitates Lacedaemon, or uses laconism. A 
few woi ds of this form were taken into Latin during or soon 
after the classical period, e. g. citharista, cymhalista, 
danista (usurer), grammatisla, logista, lyrista, petanrista 
(rope-dancer), sophista, iyinpanista', the number of these 
was greatly increased by Christian writers, in the latinizing 
of scriptural and ecclesiastical terms, such as aganista, 
bapiisia, caiechisia, collybisia, enangelisia, exorcista, 
psalmisia, tocista. In later use, dsta became a favourite 
formative of names denoting the observers of a par- 
ticular rite, the holders of special religious or philosophical 
tenets, or the adherents of particular teachers or here- 
siarchs ; hence such names as Calharista, Origenista, 
Flatonista, and in scholastic use Scotista, Thomista, 
ndmindlista, redlisia, etc. Hence the suffix (with the 
needed adaptations, F. -isle, Eng. and Ger. -ist, etc.) has 
passed into the modern languages. In English, its use has 
received a wide extension, it being now used not meiely as 
theagent-noun of verbs in -ize (beside - izer), as m. plagiarize, 
plagiarist, and in association with nouns of action or 
function in -ism, m in altruism, altruist, but also, on the 
analogy of these, in a multitude of terms, having no corre- 
sponding words in -ize or -ism, which denominate the 
professed followers of some leader or school, the professional 
devotees of some principle, or the practisers of some art. In 
some cases, the form in -ist approaches closely to the native 
agent-noun in -er, being distinguished only by the more pro- 
fessional or systematic sense which i t implies : cf, cotiformer, 
conformist ; copier, copyist ; cyder, cyclist ; fhilologer, 
philologist. Many of the sbs. in -ist give rise to adjs. in 
-iSTic, -isTiCAL ; but words of modern formation are to a 
great extent used adjectively unchanged, as in Jhe royalist 
party, a BonaparHst plot, nonconformist principles. 

The following are the chief modern English uses 
of the suffix ; 


1. Forming a simple agent-noun derived from a 
Gr. verb in -ifeiv, and often accompanying an Eng. 
verb in -ize. Much aie agoniil, antagonnt, bapiist, 
catechist, epiiomist, evangelist, exorcist-, apologist, 
plagiarist, osiracist, syllogist. 

2. Designating a person who practises some art 
or method, or who prosecutes, studies, or devotes 
himself to some science, art, or branch of know- 
ledge, originally expressed by a word of Greek 
formation in -la (Eng. -y'), -pair) {-via, -m), -rj 
(-e'), etc., but in later examples, also by words of 
Latin or other origin. Such are ai'chwologisi, 
chrovologist, econoviist, etymologist, genealogist, 
geologist, meteorologist, mineralogist, mythologisl , 
philologist, physiologist, zoologist ; alchemist, 
algebr{a)ist, anatomist, botanist, chemist, melallur- 
gist, microscopist, phlebotornist, physicist, physiog- 
nomist, theorist-, academist, cJiirographist, mono- 
polist, rhapsodist, symmetiist ; bigamist, mono- 
gamist, polygamist-, dogmatist, dramatist, epi- 
gi-ammatist, schemaiist, etc. To these may be 
added (from L. sources) annalist, capitalist, 
journalist, memorialist, mineralist, moralist, 
satirist, scientist (L. scientid), etc. 

The.se have a po.ssible verb in -ize, often in u.Ae, e. g. 
anatomize, botanize, dogmatize, dramatize, economize, 
geologize, journalize, monopolize, moralize, theorize, etc. 

3 . Designating an adherent or professor of some 
creed, doctrine, system, or art, which is usually 
denominated by a cognate -ism : e. g. allrnist (,a 
professor of altruism), animist, atheist. Chartist, 
deist, egoist, egotist, hedonist, monotheist, psedo- 
baptist, polytheist, riitialist, ventriloqziist , etc ; 
with a large number derived from personal names, 
as Bonapartist, Brownist, Buddhist, Calvinist, 
Darwinist, Hattemist, Scotist, Spinozist, lliomist, 
Wycliffist, and nonce-words without limit, as 
Cambist, Lockeist, SHiartist, Weismannist, etc. 

b. Formed on an adjective (usually also with a 
cognate sb. in -ism and often an adj. in -istic), 
as devoir onalist, externalist, fatalist, formalist, 
humanist, idealist, imperialist, loyalist, materialist, 
naturalist, nominalist, opportunist, pluralist, 
positivist, purist, rationalist, realist, royalist, 
socialist, universalist. 

4. Formed from other sbs, (chiefly Latin) without 
accompanying words in -ize or -isrn, and denoting 
one whose piofession or business it is to have to do 
with the thing or subject in question, as amorist, 
artist, canonist, casuist, colourist, decreiist, dentist, 
duellist fashionistjf orist, humorist, junst, linguist, 
medallist, novelist, nuinenst, octilist, opinionist, 
organist, querist, statist, tobacco{ii)ist. Also from 
names of languages, zs, Americanist, Anglist, Ger- 
manist, Hebraist, Hellenist, Latinist, Orientalist. 
Sometimes, from vbs., as conformist, computist, 
controve?'tist,favourist, impartist, separatist, specu- 
latist. 

b. These lead the way to modern formations from 
current words of all kinds and even from phrases ; 
as balloonist, billiardist, bimetallist, 'celloist. cocain- 
ist, cyclist, fetishist, fooiballist ; with such nonce- 
formations as hammerist, selfist, semi-finalist, 
truthist ; great aukist, physical forcist, red tapist, 
second adventist, etc. 

Words in -ist are treated, according to their 
importance, in their alphabetical places, or under 
the Main words on which they are formed ; the 
following are illustrations of some of those of 
more trivial or ephemeral character, nonce-words, 
and the like. 

1884 Fall Mall G. 17 Sept, ii/i Associations of amateur 
“‘balloonists. 1897 Pall Mall Mag. Feb. 196 Chalmers the 
’^'celloist and orientalist. 1897 VVestvi. Gaz. 22 Jan. 8/1 
A considerable propoition of chronic *cocainists have fallen 
under the dominion of the diug from a desire to stimulate 
their powers of imagination. 1862 Literary Churchman 
VIII. 207/2 If by any chance the Benedicite should be used, 
the *Consecutivist would he completely bewildered. _ 1869 
Contemp. Rev. XII. 278 The obstructive Conservative in 
art may just as naturally be a classicist as a medlsevalist or 
‘‘dark-ageist. 1868 Freeman Norm. Cong. (1876) II. App. 
SS8 This time we for once get the ‘‘Godwinist version, xgoo 
Daily Express 20 June 5/2 The gem of the collection is a 
great auk’s egg, . .and is regarded by *great aukists as the 
finest specimen of its special type of marking in the world. 
1857 Reade Course ofTt-ue Love 48 The “hammerist [i. e. 
field geologist] can jump out of his gig at any turn of 
the road. 2850 tr. Mosheim's Eccl. Hist, (1863) HI. iv- 
ii. ii. § 36. 390 The Dutch sects of Verschorists and “Hattem- 
ists having been better known among us. 1876 Johnson 
Univ. Cycl., Hatiemists, the followers of one Pontianus 
van Hattem, a Dutch minister of the eighteenth century 
who was excommunicated for Spinozism. 1892 Fall Mall 
G. 19 May 6/1 Philosopher — artist— and general “impaitist 
Of cynical views on society. 1898 Daily Ne^vs 3 Jan. 6/4 
The Prince was not disposed to reject contemptuously 
those “Lamaist miracles of which he heard. z868 Sala 
Lamb's Wks. I. p. xiv. There have not been any “Lambists ; 
on no particular shoulders did the mantle of his idiosyn- 
crfisies descend. 1856 Emerson Eng. Traits, Literature 
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Wks. (Bohn) II. 106 'Tis quite certain, that Spenser, Burns, 
Byron, and_ Wordsworth will be Platonists ; and that the 
dull men will be ^Lockeists. 1848 W. E. Forster 26 May 
in Werayss Reid Life (18881 I. vii. 247 The *physical 
foiciats have gained a strength in my absence which [etc.]. 
1890 J. W. Brown Ital. Ccimpnign i. iv. 103 The Protestant 
movement was prejudiced by "^Plymouthists and their 
sectarian spiiit. 1842 R. Ford Let. in Smiles Mem. J. 
Murray (1S91) II .v.\xvi. 491 [They] yield not in. .insolence 
to any kind of *ied-tapists. 1897 IVesUn. Gaz. 29 Dec. 2/1 
The colony of Geiman ‘ ^'Second Adventists’, just outside 
the_ Jaffa Gate, has done far mote than anything else to 
spoil the approach to the Holy City. 1898 Daily Mews 
10 Oct. 7/4 There were si.x heats, and the '‘semi-finalists 
were Gaiidin, Deltoui, Ashe, and Machenry. 1889 Daily 
News 4 Oct. s/i The true *Stuartists .. were all for the 
propagation of the faith, accoidmg to the profe.ssion of the 
Order of the White Rose. 1897 iVestm, Gaz. 5 Feb. lo/i 
Our Stuartist and ‘White Rose’ ladles and gentlemen. 

1896 Life A. J. Gordon 315 Not that one should be a 
pessimist . . he should, above all else, be a *truthist. 1890 
Times (weekly ed.) 10 Jan. 7/3 There ate [in biology] pure 
Darwinists, Wallaceists, *Weismannists, Lamarckites, and 
Romanesists. 

1st, quasi- [The prec. suffix -ist used generic- 
ally as a nonce-word.] A professor of some is/n ; 
a holder of some special doctrine, or adherent of 
some system ; a votary of, or expert in, a particular 
science, art, or pursuit. Chiefly used in a context 
suggesting some group of words in -ist, and often 
disparagingly or humorously. 

i8i I [see Ism]. 1835 Carlyle in Fi-oude Life in Loud. (1884) 
I. 44. I am neither Pagan nor Turk, nor circumcised Jew; 
but an unfortunate Christian individual resident at Chelsea, 

. . neither Pantheist nor Pot-theist, nor any Theist or Ist 
whatsoever, having a decided contempt for all such manner 
of system-builders or sect-founders. 1841 — Pref. Enter- 
sods Ess. p. X, Ists and Istns are rather growing a weari- 
ness. 187s Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 253 We must not 
take every great physicist — 01 other ‘ist’ — for an apostle. 
1887 T. Hardy iVoodlanders I. xiv. 257 A dreamy ’ist of 
some sort, or too deeply steeped in some false kind of ’ism. 

1897 Literature 27 Nov. 186 We are at a loss in what ‘ ist ' 
his name shall teiminate. 

flat, int. 06s. [A natural utterance.] An 
exclamation used to call attention, or to enjoin 
silence : cf. Hist. (In quot. 1540 as s6.) 

1340 Morysine Fives' Introd. IVysd. D vj, If it go a stray, 
..calle it ageyne. as it were with a lyttel ist. 1611 Cotgr., 
Nouisc/ie, . .husht, whist, ist, not a word for your life. 

Is’t (ist), archaic, poetic, colloq., or dial, 
abbreviation of is it. 

i6io Shahs. Temp. i. ii. 24s What is’t thou canst de- 
mand? 1631 Mabbe tr. De Rojas' Celesiina xvii. (1894) 
250 Who is 't that knocks there ? 1706 E. Ward Hud. Rediv. 
I. IV. 2 Nor is’t but Justice that each Toe Should the same 
Pennance undeigo. 1798 Wordsw. Good^ Blake <)• Harry 
Gill i, What is’t that ads young Harry Gill? 1876 Brown- 
ing Artcr/tfawfifD xxvi,That chord now— a groan or a grunt 
is’t ? Schumann’s self was no worse contrapuntist, 

I- stabled, ME. pa. pple. of Stable v. I-stad, 
of Stead v.., to place. I-stald, i-stalled, of 
Stall v. 

I I - stand, V. Obs. Also 3-3 istond. [OE. 
gestandan. ge-, 1 -^ + standajt to stand) = Goth. 
gastandan, OS. gistandan, OHG. gistantani] 
intr. To stand, stand firm. 

Beowulf [Z.) 2598 AlSelinga beam ymbe [^estodon. 971 
Blickl. Horn. 173 Hie mon . . to his andweaiduesse heht 
gestandan. c 1203 Lay. 15503 pat he wal h® "'es swa strong 
ne moste niht longes nauere istonden. 

I-standen, i-stonden, ME. pa. pple. of Stand 
V. 1-stath.eled, i-stalSeled, of Stathel v., to 
establish. I-stefned, of Steven v., to appoint. 
I-steie(n, of Sty v., to climb, mount. I.steke(n, 
of Stebk V., to shut, etc. I-stekyd, of Stick v. 
I-steled, of Steel v, I- stellified, of Stelliey v. 
I-stened, of Stene v., to stone. 

-ister, t -istre, suffix repr. OF. -istre, a by- 
form of -iste, -1ST, considered by French etymolo- 
gists to have arisen through false analogy with 
words like ministre. Found in OF, at an early 
date, as in evangelistre (i 2-1 3th c. in Godef. 
Compr.), beside evangeliste\ so cJioristre, decret- 
istre, legistre, listre or litre (reader), etc. From 
OF., these forms passed into English, where they 
weie spelt first -istre, as in alkctniystre, decretistre, 
divinistre, legistre, listre, queristre ; afterwards 
-ister, as in alchiniister, chorister, palniister, 
sophister. In this latter form, the -er was app. 
associated with the native suffix -er, which appears 
as an addition in many nouns denoting office or 
occupation, derived from or through Fr., as astro- 
loger, astronomer, geographer, parishioner, practi- 
tioner, musicianer, etc. 
flsthinCe. Obs. Alsoisthim. \z.. 'F . isthme 
(Rabelais, i6th c.), ad. L. isthmus j\ = Isthmus. 
1609 Holland Ainm. Marcell, xxiii. vi. 228 A necke or 
Isthm of land. 1610 — Camden’s Brit. 11. no Which, by 
a very narrow Isthim or necke of land groweth to the rest 
of the Iland. 1612 Brerewood Lang. <5- Relig. xiii. 127 
That isthme between the Euxine and the Caspian seas, X646 
Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 319 Some Isthmes have 
been eat through by the Sea, and others cut by the spade. 

I-sthmiad (see Isthmus), [f. as next -t- -ad.] 
The space of time between two celebrations of the 
Isthmian games. 


1831 Keightlev Anc. Grk. <$• It. Mytiwl. 11. iv. 328 In the | 
third Isthmiad afterwards, when the Eleans sent the 
hlolionides to Cleon* to offer sacrifice, he waylaid and 
killed them. 

I'Sthmian (see Isthmus), a, {sb.) [f. L. isth- \ 

tni-us, a. Gr. 'iadjju-os of or pertaining to the (or 1 
an) Isthmus -i- -an.] i 

1. Belonging to, situated upon, or forming, an 

isthmus or neck of land. | 

1654 Vilvain Epit. Ess. iv. i. Isthmian neck of land. 1801 ] 
G S. Faber Horae Mosaicae ii8i8) I. 241 The i.sthmiaii 
region. 1893 N. Amer. Rev. Mar. 375 These with Belize 
would control any isthmian canal on the Atlantic side. 1899 
IVestm. Gaz. 4 Mar. 3/1 An investigation by ‘ a compe- 
tent boaid of engineeis’ of all the isthmian routes is to 
be made. 

2. spec. Belonging to the Isthmus of Corinth ; 
esp. in Isthmian games, one of the national festivals 
of ancient Greece, celebrated in the Isthmian sanc- 
tuary in tire first and third years of each Olympiad. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 431 In the solemnitie of 
the Isthmian games. 1807 Robinson Archaol. Grseca in. 
xxiv. 329 The Isthmian Games derived their name from the 
place where they were celebrated, which was the Corinthian 
Isthmus ..They were instituted in honor of Palsmon or 
Melicertes. 1816 Byron Siege Cor ii, And downward to 
the Isthmian plain. 

trails/. 18. . in Harper's Mag. (1883) Aug. 340/1 That 
the House do adjourn over Wednesday to allow honorable 
members to be present at our Isthmian games. 

B. sb. An inhabitant of an isthmus (in qnot., of 
the Isthmus of Corinth). 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 547 After Pausias, there arose 
one Euphranor the Isthmian. 

I’sthmiate (-ii<?t ; see Isthmus), a. Entom. [f. 
as prec. + -ate^ 2 .] Having an isthmus, or narrow 
part connecting two broader parts. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Isthmiatus, applied by Kirby 
to the trunk of insects when there exists an isthmus, or 
contraction between the prothorax and the elytra, as in the 
Passat US', isthmiate. 

I'Sthmic (see Isthmus), a. [ad. Gr. laOpuc-os, 
f. l(Tdfj.6s Isthmus : see -ic.] = Isthmian a. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxxiii. 156 To 
those y‘ won the prise at y« Istmick games. 1884 tr. 
ReviUe's_ Native Relig. Mexico <5- Peru (Hibb. Lect.) 18 
Civilization was affiliated to that of the isthmio region. 

IathDaitis(-3rtis: see Isthmus). Path, [medical 
L., f. Isthm-us -1- -iTis.] Inflammation of the 
isthmus of the fauces. 

1835 in Mayne Expos, Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

I'Sthnioid(see Isthmus), a. [ad. Gr. hepoeiS-'ris 
like an isthmus ; see -OID.] Resembling an isthmus. 

1833 in Mayne B.rpos. Lex. 1887 Syd. Soc, Le.v., Isih- 
vioid, resembling the isthmus of the fauces. 

Isthmus (i’sjimps, i'stm^s, i’smos). PI. isth- 
muses (-»sez), rarely isthmi (- 9 i). Forms : 6-7 
isthmos, istmus, 7 istmos, 6 - isthmus, [a. L. 
isthmus, a. Gr. ioBjuis neck, narrow passage, a neck 
of land between two seas, spec, the Isthmus of 
Corinth connecting the Peloponnesus with northern 
Greece.] 

1. Geog. A narrow portion of land, enclosed on 
each side by water, and connecting two larger 
bodies of land ; a neck of land. 

133s Eden Deccuics To Rdr. (Arh.) 39 Certeyne places 
cauled Isthmi (beinge narrowe portions of lande so diuid- 
ynge twoo sees, that there is no passage from the one to 
the other). 1379-80 North Plutarch (1676) 741 A generall 
assembly . . kept in the straight of Peloponnesus, called 
Isthmos. 1S91 G. Fletcher Russe Comvvw. (Hakluyt 
Soc.) 7 By this riuer..you may passe.. by water, drawing 
your boate..ouer a little Isthmus or narrow slippe of lande, 
a fewe versts ouerthwart. 1613 Purchas Pilgrhnage viii. 
iii. 617 America is. .divided by that Isthmus, or necke and 
narrow passage of Land at Darien, into two parts, c 1645 
Howell Lett. (1650) II. Ix. go Som do hold that this Island 
was tied to France.. by an Lstraos or neck of land ’twi-st 
Dover and Bullen. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vi. viii. 
319 Divers Princes have attempted to cut the Isthmus or tract 
of land which parteth the Arabian, and Mediterranean Sea. 
1677 W. Hubbard Narrative 120 They espyed a Company 
of Indians making towards the said Istmus. 1796 Morse 
Amer. Geog. I. 84 The beasts of cold climes passed over 
the northern isthmusses, which probably connected Europe, 
i America, and Asia. 1830 tr. Goethe's Couvers. ia. Ecker- 
I maim 21 Feb. 1827, Lastly, I [Goethe] should wish to see 
England in possession of a canal through the Isthmus of 
Suez. i88z Farrar Early Chr. II. 159 note, It [Patmos] 
consists of three masses of rock uaited by nano w isthmuses. 

trails/, 1856 Stanley Sinai 4 Pal. i. (1838) 96 A .solitary 
cell hewn in an Isolated cliflf, and joined to this platform by 
a narrow isthmus of rock. 

f^s- 

1601 Daniel Ep., To Sir T. Egerioii 1, Set thee in th’ 
aidfulst roorae of dignitie, As th' Isthmus these two Oceans 
to diuide Of Rigor and confus'd Vncertaintie. 1663 Cowley 
Pindar. Odes, Life i, Vain weak-built Isthmus, which dost 
pioudly rise Up betwixt two Eternities. 1735 Young Cen- 
taur iii. Wks._ 1757 IV. 176 He lies a sad deserted, outcast 
on a narrow isthmus between time and eternity, a 1864 
J. D. Burns Mem. 4 ’ Rem. (1879) 416 They stood on a 
I narrow isthmus between two great periods of their history, 
j 2. Anal., Zool., and Bot, A narrow part or organ 
' connecting t-yvo larger parts; the narrow passage 

{ connecting the cavity of the mouth with that of the 
j pharynx (more fully isthmus of the fauces or throat), 

I [c 1400 Lanfrands Cirnrg. 217 Bi Jje place J>at a mannes 
mete goij? dpuii, or hi )je hrote, or. .bitwixe Jje .ij- plads in 
I a place jiat is cicpid ismon.] 


1706 Phillips, Isthmus, . .in Anatomy it is taken by some 
for that pait which is between the Mouth and the Gullet ; 
also the Ridge that separates the Nostrils. 1831 E. Wilson 
Aiiat. P’ade M. 571 The space included between the soft 
palate and the root of the tongue is the isthmus of the 
fauces. . . It is the opening between the mouth and pharynx. 
1839 Semple Diphtheria 12 A sponge soaked in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid was applied to the isthmus of the throat. 
1877 FIuxley Anat. Inv. Aiizm viii. 533 These two lobes 
are united behind by a thick isthmus. 1880 M. Mackenzie 
Dis. Throat Nose I. 501 Over the second, third, and 
fourth rings (of the tiachea) we see the isthmus of the 
thyroid gland. 1880 Gunther Fishes 39 The space on the 
chest between the two rami of the lower jaw and between 
the gill-openings is called the isthmus. 

-istic, double suffix of adjs. and sbs., corresp. 
to F. -istiqne, L. -isticus, Gr. -larucos, viz. the 
suffix -lk- 6 s, -ic, added to sbs. in -tcr-ijs, -1ST; e.g. 
aoq>i<niic-6s of, pertaining to, or like a sophist, 
sophistic; but also used where there is a vb. in 
-i^tiv (-Ize), or sb. in -lapios (-ism), and no sb. in 
-KST'qs, as in xapaKrrjpiaTiKos characteristic. Not 
frequent in Gr. ; but moie numerous in med.L. and 
mod. langs. ; and, in Eng., supplying a derivative 
adj. to many sbs. in -ist'. e.g. altruistic, antagon- 
istic, atheistic, Calvinistic, deistic, egotistic, evan- 
gelistic, Hellenistic, idealistic, realistic, socialistic, 
etc. In many cases the adj. serves also to express 
the quality of the sb. in -ism, e.g. atheistic, of or 
pertaining to an atheist, or to atheism ; hence it 
may be found in cases where a sb. in -istti, but 
none in -ist, is in use. It is rarely found with the 
sbs. in -1ST in groups 2 , 4 , 4 b, or with those 
formed from proper names in 3 . 

Words in -istic are essentially adj., but like 
other adjs. in -IC, they are sometimes used as sbs. 
Like other adjs. in -ic also, they sometimes have 
a secondary form in -istioal, e.g. casuistical, 
deistical, egotistical, sophistical, etc., and on this 
type their adverbs are formed in -istically, as 
Calvinislically, characteristically, Hellenistically, 
sophistically. Some words in -istic originate verbs 
in -isticate, e.g. sophisticate. 

I-stien, i-stihen, ME. pa. pple. of Sty v,, to 
mount. I'Stikit, i-styked, of Stick v. 

+ I-sti'll, Obs. [OE. gesiillan, f. ge-, -t- 
stillan to Still ; = Q^, gisiillian, 0)Bfj.gastillanl\ 
Irons. To restrain, stay, still, calm. 

£900 ir. Bieda's Hist. ill. xiii. [xv.] (1890) 200 Se Codes 
wer . . hone storm . . gestilde. a 1000 Csdmon's Gen. 1416 
(Gr.) Haefde , . metod . . regn gestilled. 111173 Coii, Horn. 
229 He Jestilde windes mid his hesne. £1315 Shoeeham 
133 That imecorn. .Thou hast y tamed and istyld. 
t I-sti'nk, V. Obs. [OE. gestincan, f. ge-, I- 1 
-h stincafi to Stink ; = OHG. gestincan, MFIG. 
gesiinchen,'] trans. To smell, perceive by smell. 

£iooo Ags. Ps, (Th.) cxxxiv. 17 Hi. .nose habbaS, nawiht 
gestincab. a 1225 Alter. R. 84 He heleS it & wrihS so hot 
he hit nout ne istinckeS. 

Istle (i'stlf, improp. i’st’l). Also ixble, ixtli. 
[Commercial corruption of the Mexican name ixtlif\ 
A valuable fibre obtained (in Mexico and Central 
America) from Bromelia sylvestris and species of 
Agave, as A. Ixtli, and used for cordage, nets, 
carpets, etc. Also atti’ib., as istle fibre, plant ; 
istle-grass, a name for Bromelia sylvestris. 

1883 Cassell's Fain. Mag. Dec. _6i/i Ixtli obtained from 
the henequen species of maguey is at present exported to 
London and New York as body material for caipets. _ 1884 
Harper's Mag. Oct. 730/2 Baled in the coarse sacking of 
the ixtle plant. 1894 U. S. Customs Tariffs 268 in Times 
17 Aug. 9/2 Cables, cordage, and twine . . composed in 
whole or in part of N ew Zealand hemp, istle or Tampico fibre. 

I-stoken, ME. pa. pple. of Steek v., I- stolen, of 
Steal v. I-stonde, of Stand v, I-stbngen, of 
Sting z/. I-stopped,of Stopu. I-atored,ofSTOBE 
V. I- straht, etc., of Stretch 0. I-strangled, 
of Strangle v. I-strawed, of Strew v. 

-istre : see -ister. 

I-streigt, i-streikt, ME. pa. pple. of Stretch 
V. I-streined, of Strain v. I-strenget, of 
Streng V, I-strengped, of Strength v. 
tl-streon. Obs. \OF. gestredn-OS.gistriuni, 
OHG. gastriuni. Cf. Steain .3 

1. Gain, acquisition ; wealth. 

£893 K. jElfred Oros. v. xiii. § i ptet he aefter him to 
eallum his gestreonum fenge. c 1000 AIlvric Gloss, in \Vr.- 
Wiilcker igo/3 Quastus net lucrum, gestreon. c 1173 Lamb. 
Horn. 19 03 er raonnes istreon. £1203 Lay. i86og pae castles 
aflele weore of his eoldrene istreon. a. 1230 Prov. AElfred 
183 in O. E. Misc. 114 Ayhte nys non ildre istreon. 

2. Begetting, procieation. [OE. strfon,] ^ 

c ix'i^Lainb. Horn. 133 Nis na stude to istreone bicumelic, 
butan oa Jje istreonieS beon bispused rihtliche to gedere, 
b. Offspring, progeny. [OE. strfon.'] 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 133 He spec wiS Sene halie uon 
abraham of his istreone. c 1203 Lav. 22397 Heore moder is 
kinges istreon. £1275 XI Pains Hell 141 in O.E. Misc. 
131 Heo. .furduden heore istreon, 

I-streoned, ME. pa, pple. of Strbone v. to get. 
t X-stretclie, In 3 i-strecohe. [OE. 

gestrecc{e)an to lay flat, spread, stretch, f.ge-, I-f -f 
strecc(e)an to Stretch.] trans. To stretch, spread. 

130-3 
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c rooo Sax. Leechd. III. 20S Bet him jestreht & uel 
^ebtreht gesihS beorhtnysse getacna^. t izos Lav. 26778 
Beof. .bi-aeid hine of his stede & to eor 3 e hine istrsehte. 
I-strewed, ME. pa. pple. of Strew v. I- 
streynd, of Strain v. I-stript, of Strip v. I- 
strivedj of Strive v. I-stronged, of Strong n. 
to strengthen. 

I- stuffed, ME. pa. pple. of Stdpf v. 1 -stafl.ed, 
of Stifle v. I-stunge(n, of Sting v. I-stured, 
i-styrryd, of Stir v. 

I-sublymate, early form of Sublimate fpl. a. 
(ri42s Found. S/. Sarlholonteids (E. E. T. S.) 17 This 
holy chirche. .ffowiidyd and eiidewid with heuenly Answer, 
I-sublymate with many priuylegies of notable men. 

I-sufifred, ME. pa. pple. of Suffer v. I- 
sumued, of Summon v. 

1 1 ‘SU'B.de, Obs, [OE. type = OHG. 

gisunte, MHG, genmde\ f. I-aoUNi) «.] Sound- 
ness, wholeness, safety. 

c 120S L.tY. 3983 A 1 mid isunde come to J^isse londe. Ibid. 
8603 Nirae hine mid isunde. c 1275 Orhon our Lord 48 in 

0. E. Misc. 140 Of seorevYe and suiine wife vs myd isunde. 

So ■t'I-BU‘ndfula.,quite sound or tvell, prosperous, 

happy ; f l-snndien v. trans., to heal, save ; t !• 
su’ndung, healing, salvation. 

c 1000 ./Elfric Saints' Lives xxvi. 103 His swiSre hand is 
Sesundful o 3 bis. c 1000 Ags. Ps. (Spelm.) Ixvii. 21 tBosw.) 
Gesundfuli sijjfet do us. f 117S Lamb. Horn, ns penne 
biS his riche isundful on Uue._ Ibid. 97 pet he walde 
monna cun on pisse deie isundian. Ibid, gg Men under- 
fengen god burh bes haljan gastes isundunge. 

I-suudred, ME. pa. pple. of Sunder tj. I- 
suneged, -et, i-sunehed, i-sunged, of Sin v. 
I-sunge(u, of Sing v. I-sunken, of Sink v. 
I-suore(n, of Swear v, I-sustained, of Sus- 
tain zf. I-auteled, of Sutel v. to manifest. 
I-sweled, of Sweal v. I-swelowed, of Swal- 
L 03 V V. I-swenched, of Swench v. to afflict. 
I-sweued, of Sweve v. 

t l-swi'ke, V. Obs. [OE. geswkan, f, ge!-, I-l 
d-swkaa to cease; -OS^ giswkan.'] a, intr. To 
fail, cease. (In OE. with gen. or dat.) b. irons. 
To cease from (an action, etc.). 

cSga K. .Alfred Oros. ui. i. § 6 Hie 3 xs ;^efeohtes 
geswicen. Ibid, v. x. § 2 past hie wolden Roraanum 
geswican. ciooo 0 . E. Chrott. an. 994 (MS. C) Hi btere 
heregunge geswicon. ««oo Ibid. an. 1001 (MS. E.l_Hi 
nsefre heora yfeles geswicon. <*1175 Coit. Horn, 227 Hi ba 
iswicon haie timbnnge. CI17S Lamb, Horn. 17 Jif heo 
nnlluS nefre iswiken. Ibid. loi He biS bes deqfles hern 
buten he hit iswike. a rajo Owl If Night, 927, I bidde horn 
pat heo iswike. 

tl-swi‘nch, i-swink. Obs, [OE. mwinc, 

1, ge-, I- 1 -b swincan to toil : see Swink.] Toil, 
labour. 

a 1000 Cadntotis Gen, 317 (Gr.) Sum heard geswinc hahban 
sceoldon, c 1000 iELFRic Grant, ix. (Z.) 47 Labor, geswinc. 
a 1175 Cott. Horn, 225 Adam ba wes wmeude on peses life 
mid geswince. siryg Lamb. Horn. 129 Her heo leueden. . 
on pine and on ummete iswinche. a laoo Moral Odt 36 
in Lamb. Horn., Monies monnes sare iswinc habbeS oft 
unholde. Ibid, 316 We..legge '5 al ure iswinch on bifg® 
un-stede-faste. 

I-swolle(n, ME. pa, pple. of Swell v. I- 
swolwed, of Swallow v. I*awonge(n, 
-swounge, -swuiige(n, of Swing v. I- 
awoiike(n, i-swuiii:e(n, of Swink v. to toil. 
I-swo'W3(n, i-swoaeu, of Swough v. to swoon, 
lay, laykla, obs. forms of Iot, Iciole. 
layl^le, variant of Isbl Obs.., spark, ember. 
I-aynned, ME. pa. pple, of Sin v. 

It (it),_^ris». [The neuter nom, and acc, of the 
(orig. demonstr.) stem hi-, the nom. masc, of ivhich 
is He, q.v. OE. hit was identical in form and sense 
with OFris, hit lhei\ OLFrankish hit, MDu. het 
(hit), Du. het, and in form identical tvith Goth. 
hita, which remained a demonstr., ‘this’. The 
pronoun was in Goth, iia, corresp. to OLG. (OS., 
OMFrank.) it, MLG. it (et), LG. et, OHG. f; 
(et;), MH(j. e^i Ger, es, from the parallel stem i-. 
OE. hit was nominative and accusative; the dative 
and genitive were him, ( 4 tV, identical with the same 
cases of the masc. He, During the ME. period, 
hit lost its initial h, first when unemphatic, and 
at length in all positions, in Standard Eng. ; dia- 
lectally, the h was preserved to a much later period, 
esp. in the north ; and in Sc. hit is still the 
emphatic, and it (V, V) the unemphatic form. 
Dialectally or colloquially, and to some extent in the 
literary language (though less now than formerly), 
it is further reduced in certain positions to V (e. g. 
Var, *twas, V zvere, is't, was't, do V, to V, in 't, on 'f), 
which in some dialects becomes, esp. after a long 
vowel, 'cf. While in the masc. the original acc. hine 
was supplanted by the dative him, in the neuter, 
on the contrary, the dative him gradually yielded 
to the acc. form hit, it. This was not yet complete 
in the beginning of the i^th c. In the i6th c. the 
tendency arose to restrict the genitive his to the 
masculine gender, or rather to the male sex. For 


the neutei was substituted the periphrasis thereof 
or of it (mod. dial, o't, o'd), also the uninflected 
nom.-acc. form it (used in n.w. dial, fiom 14th c., 
and still common in Lancash. and parts of Yorksh.), 
and finally c 1600 a new factitious genitive (posses- 
sive) it's, Its. The plural neuter has always been 
in Eng. the same as the pi. masc. The historical 
inflection is therefore as follows : 

Goth. OE. ME. 16th c. mod.E. dial. 

N.A. hita hit hit, it tbit) it it, T (h)it, 't, 'd. 

D. himma him him him, it _ it, 't ,, „ ,, 
G. *his his his (hit) his, thereof, it its (hnts, it. 

The following explanations and illustrations lefer only to 
the nominative and accusative hit, it, and to the use of the 
same form as dative and genitive ; for the infle.xional Him, 
His, and Irs, see the separate articles in their alphabetical 
places.) 

A. Forms, a. 1-6 (dioi. -9) hit, 1-6 hyt, (3 
hitt, 5 hitte). 

878 0 . E. Chron., Hit gedccldon sum. ond sum Ceolwulfe 
saldon. c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 27 Habba '5 geleafan 
ic hyt eom. 1070 O. E. Chron., He hit forsoc. a. 1225 
Alter. li. 88 Vuel me seiS b®^ hit is; and 3et hit is 
wurse. a 1300 Cursor M. 2961 (Cott.) Til a centre cades 
he flitt, Abimalech was lauerd of hitt {Fair/,, Trin. 
hit ; Goit. Itt). 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1996 
God wulde hyt were now so here. 13.. Cursor M. 14463 
(Faiif.) 5 et walde pai nogt traw on hitte. C1380 Wyclip 
Set. IVks. III. 426 Nouber wolde I graunte hit, ne doute 
hit, ne denye hit. C1440 Attc. Cookery in Honse/i. Ord. 
(1790) 447 Do hit in a pot, and let hitte sethe. c 1450 Myrc 
74 Be hyt husbande, be hyt wyue. 1524 Pace Let. to 
Hen. I'lII in Strype Eccl. Mem. I. App. xi. 20 Pleasith 
hyt your highnes. Ibid. 21 Hyt were able, .to discomfit 
theTurque. 1525 Tindale iV. T. Pro!., Howe that hit is 
good.., and that god is rightewes whycb made it. 1355 
Eden Decades 92 Hit scarsely iiseth..a cubet aboue the 
bankes. 1586-7 Q. Euz. in Four C. Eng. Lett. 30 To 
truste my life in anothers hand and send hit out of my 
owne. Ibid., Might fortune say hit. Mod. Sc., Whulk ’ll 
be hit? 

3- it) (3 -et, 3-4 itt, 4-6 itte), 5-6 yt. 
c 1200 Ormin Ded. 27 llnnc birr]j babe bunnkenn Crist patt 
itt iss brohht till ende. ezz^a Gen. 4- Ej;. 590 03 er 
fowerti . . Dais and ni3tes stodet [the water] so. llid. 1411 
Quan god haueS it so bi-sen Alse he sendet, als it sal ben. 
c 1375 Cursor M. 9960 (Laud) God hym-self devysid_ yt. 
£1400 Rant. Rose 2522 Feyne thee other cause than itte. 
£1450 Loneuch Grail Ivi. 72 It Nys non nede. £1500 
Two Dandies Hen.^ VII in Furniv. Ballads fr. MSS. I. 
456 He that had yt in his hart. 1500 — [see "Q. passim\ 

7. 2-3 -t, 6- ’t. 

£1200 Ormin 2343 Acc to Drihhtiii shot haffde se53d. 
Ibid. 2858 Jhot unnderrstod & wisste. £1250 Gen. Ex. 
74g Nov ist a water of loSlic ble Men call® it 5 e dede se. 
ibid. 3472 Ne ist no3tmoyses, amrarae sune. 1598 R. Hay- 
DOCKE tr. Lomazzo ii. 47 T’isonely thou that can’st dis-arme 
this hande. 1605 Skaks. Macb. i. vii. x If it were done, when ’tis 
donejthen’twerwelhltweredonequickly. x6o6 — Ant. 4 -Cl. 
u. ii. 179 You staid well by 't in Egypt. 1610 — Temp. i. ii. 
61 What fowieplay had we, that we came from thence? Or 
blessed was’t we did? Ibid. 87 The luy which had hid my 
princely Trunck, And suckt my verdure out on't. Ibid. 11. 
1. 176 ’Twas you we laugh’d at. Ibid. in. i. ig 'Twill weepe 
for hauing wearied you, 1611 — Wint. T. v. iii, 73 Let 't 
alone. 16x0-1842 [see In’t). 1610-1876 [see Is’t]. 1674 
Brevint Endorx^Z His she that takes caie of us 

when we decay. 2684 Bwnyan Pilgr. ii. 67 'Tis a Good 
Boy, said his Master. 1741 Richardson Pamela I. 96 ’Twill 
be rather too good for me. 1808 Scott Marm, v. xii. 
And the bride-maidens whispered, ) 'T were better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young I>ochinvar’. 
1844 Mrs. Browning Lady Geraldine’s Courtship xxxvi, 
'T is a picture for remembrance. 

(Beside 't is there is also the contraction it ’s, which is 
now the common^ colloquial form.) 

1625 Skvnner in. Ussheds Lett, (1686) 367 It’s likely my 
Lord Keeper would remember me the sooner. 1627 W. 
ScLATER Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 283 They say its made for fees. 
1651 Culpepper Astral, /udgem. Dis. Epist., Speculation 
brings only pleasure to a mans self ; its practice which 
benefits others. 1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 69 It’s 
impossible but upon the breaking out of Fire the greatest 
part of the Cities would be destroyed. 1710 Pkideaux 
Orig. Tithes ii. 65 Its true the Scripture saith [etc.]. 1789 
Burns Capi. Grose's Peregrin, v, Its taiild he was a 
sodger bred. 1859 Geo.Eliot A. Bede ii, ‘ It's a pretty spot, 
whoever may own it’, said the traveller. Mod. It’s a 
fine day. Mod. Sc, ‘Where’s the ball, boy?’ Cadie. 

' Thair it ’s.’ 

5 . Sc. 3-6 -d, 6- ’d, 

£1470 Henry IVallace iv. 482 To tak him in tbai maid 
thaim redy ford [=for it]. <2x500 Rate Tke-wis off Grid 
women 201 (^uhilk war nocht forss bai wald nochtdud [=do 
it] And jit it cummys thaim al for gud. 1535 Lyndesay 
Satyre 2095 Gude, haVie peopill, 1 stand fov’d. 1560 
Rolland Crt. Venus i. 122 Of biggest bind as he thocht 
best to haid [=hae it). 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ■§■ 
Sine 1022, I marveld mekill ond. Ibid. 1064 Affection 
dois affermd. Mod. Sc. If you say’d I’ll believe’d, 
for ye wadna tell’d if ye didna ken'd to be true, 

IB. Senses and constructions, 

I. As nominative. 

I . As the proper neuter pronoun of the third person 
sing. Used orig. instead of any neuter sb. ; now only 
of things without life, and of animals when sex is 
not particularized ; hence usually of all the lower 
animals, and sometimes of infants. 

c 1000 Gosp. Luke vi. 48 Hyt ne mihtebffit bus asty- 
rian, hit wek ofar b^ne stan jetryined. c 1000 ^Elfric Horn. 

II. 266 EtaO bisne hlaf, hit is min lichama. azze,a Owl ^ 
Night, 772 An hors is strengur than a mon, Ac for hit non 
iwit ne kon. Hit berth on rugge grete semes. £1300 
Harrow. Hell 86 Whose huyth any thyng Hit ys hys ant 


hys ofspryng. c 1315 Shoreham 9 Water is kendeliche cheld, 
lhaj hit be vvarmd of fere. £1330 R. Brunne Chron. 
fi8io) 7 pe folk bat is berin, it is of diuers kynd, 1477 
Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes A ij b, Whyche book, as 1 
vnderstande it was tiauslated out of lalyn in to fienshe. x6ii 
BiuiE Luke xi. 14 And be was casting out a deuil, and it wa.s 
dumbe. 1623 Cockeram ui. G vj b, Hiena, a snbtill beast 
..counterfeiting the voyce of a man; in the night it will 
call shepheids out of their houses, and kill them. Ibid. 
K vj, Being burnt, it [Ebone] yeelds a sweet smell. 1766 
Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 341 It [the heron] perches and 
builds in trees. 1847 Carpenter Zool. S 394 The Raven . . 
in its geneial habits it is not unlike the Eagle ; foi it resorts 
to the inaccessible ledges of rocks, tall trees, &c., to con- 
struct its nest. Ibid. § 647 This species _ [of _ beetle] is 
remarkable for the pertinacity with which it feigns death 
when alarmed. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. Grant. 27 It is a 
hearty child, Mod. Tiie house was humble ; but it was 
our own home. It is a piomise, and it must he kept. 

b. Used in cliildisli language, and hence con- 
temptuously or humorously, of a person. 

0x300 Bcket 1003 Wei we witeth hit is a wrecche. 1588 
Shaks. L. L. L. V ii. 337 See where it comes. 1654 Whit- 
lock Zootomia pi Slip hut fiom any Piofession some little 
while, and say it hath travelled, and it may passe for an 
able Physitian. 

c. It may refer, not to any thing or person men- 
tioned, but to a matter expressed or implied in a 
statement, or occupying the attention of the speaker. 

£1000 Ags. Ps. (Th.) 1 . 6 Nis bit nan wundor beah bu sy 
god and ic yfel. £1x76 Lamb. Hoitt. 69 We ne majen 
pe f[e]ond from us driue .. bute hit_ beo buih gode.s ^ifte. 
<11225 Juliana 7 Ha wes him sone ihondsald, bah hit hiie 
unwil were. 1307-27 Maxivtonxa. Rel. Ant. 1 . 125 Amen, 
par charite 1 Ant so mote hit bp! £1420 Avozu. Arth. 
.Yxxiii, I conne notte say the ther-tille Hit is atte the queue 
wille. £ 1460 Towncley RIyst. v. 41 Isaac, it were my deth, 
If lacob weddeth in kynd of Hethe. 1526 Tind.ale Mark 
viii. 36 What shal it profet a man yf he shulde wyn all the 
worlde, and loose his awne soule? 1606 Shaks. Ant. i?- 
Cl. I. iii. 87 Sir, you and I must part, but that’s not it. 
Mod. Of course I must go, but it is a great nuisance. He 
has come out at the top of the list ; is it not splendid? 

2 . As nominative of the verb to be, it refers to 
the subject of thought, attention, or inquiry, 
whether impersonal or personal, in a sentence asking 
or stating what or who this is; as What is itl 
Who was it ? It is a diamond, a rare fern, a wild 
hoar I It is I, It was John. Often with a relative 
clause implied when not actually expressed, as 
Who is it (that knocks)? What is if (that is 
wanted) ? What was ii (that excited your atten- 
tion, that did this, etc.)? It was the king{yih.o 
appeared, who so acted, etc.). So Fr. ce, Ger. es. 

Formerly the verb agreed (as in German) with the following 
sb. or pron., thus It ant / (=It is 1 )^ ii are (=it is you), 
it were two dragons. When a relative clau.se is appended, 
the relative being the subject, its verb still agrees in number 
and person with the pronoun ; It is I who am to blame ; 
It was they who were wrong, not we. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. xiv. 26 Hi . . cwsedon bws : Soblice 
hyt ys scinlac. Da sprsec se hmlend. .ic hyt com. a 1225 
Juliana 39 Ich hit am be deouel belial. c 1290 Beket 1209 
in d". Eng. Leg. I. 141 'Sire', quad be oste, ‘bov it art’. 
£ 1305 St. Christopher i,x in E. E. P. (1862) 60 Beau frere, 
quab bis ober, ic hit am. 1377 Langl, P. PL B. xv. 321 
If any peple perfourme bat texte it ar bis pore freres. 
cvffoSir Feruwh. 3183 Hit ne bub- .none Vauasers, bat bub 
ber on be tour, c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 1323 Thoo atte last 
aspyed y That pursevantes and herauldes . . Hyt weren alle. 
£ 1386 — Shipman's T. 214 Peter, it am I, Quod she. 1401 
Pol.^ Poems (Rolls) II. 57 Itarje that stonden bifore, in 
Anticristis vauwarde. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton) n. xiv. 
(1859) 51 What is hit thenne that thou beryst soo trussed 
in thy fardel? £1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks, Soc.) 293 It is 
I that am here in jour syth. c 1460 Tcwneley Myst. xx. 372 
Wene ye that I it am? 1593 Shaks. z Hen VI, iv. i. 117 
It is thee I feare. i6ix Bible Mark vi. 50 It is_ I, be not 
afraid. i852_ Mrs. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxiv. 232 Is 
it the secret instinct of decaying nature ? 

■\'b. It 3vas formerly used where there is now 
substituted. (Cf. Ger. es ist, es sind.) 
a 1300 Cursor M. 22169 It es na laud bat man kan neueu 
. . pat he ne sal do b^m- 1 ° be soght. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. Pref. 80 Many it ere bat strange Inglis In yyrae 
wate neuer what it is. 13.. Gaw. St Gr. Knt. 280 Hit arn 
aboute on bis bench hot berdlez chylder. e 1380 Wyclif 
Wks. III. 345 It is no nede to argue here for to disprove 
bis foil. £1435 Torr. Portugal 1494 It were two dragons 
stiff and strong, Uppon theyre lay they sat and song, 
Beside a depe welle. 1577 tr. Biillinger's Decades Introd., 
It was sometime when he was not. 1S77-87 Holinshed 
Scot. Chron. (1805) II. 256 It was no need to bid them pack 
away. 1590 Marlowe Edw. II, ii. ii, Cousin, it is no 
dealing with him now. <216x7 Bayne Coloss. 211 
[They] are so proud, so censorious, that it is no living with 
them. 

e. In archaic ballad style, the introductory it 
(it zuas, it is) is sometimes = there (as in mod. 
Ger. es war, es ist) ; but in other cases, it appears 
to mean ‘the subject of my song’ or ‘ tale'. 

?<t 1603 Beggar's Dau. Bednall Gr. i. i in Percy Religues 
{1883) I. 361 Itt was a blind beggar, had long lost his sight, 
He had a faire daughter of bewty most bright. 1798 Cole- 
ridge Anc. Mar. i It is an ancient mariner, And he stoppeth 
one of three. 1805 Scott Last Minstr. vi. xi, It was an 
English Ladye bright . . And she would marry a Scptlish 
knight. 183a Tennyson Miller s Daughter 169 It is the 
miller’s daughter, And she is grown so dear. 

d. It also occurs where he, she, or that would 
now be preferred. Cf. F. e'est, Ger. es ist. 

1596 Shaks. Merck. V. in. iii. 18 It is the most impene- 
trable curre That euer kept with men. 1605 — Macb. i. iv. 
58 It is a peerelesse Kinsman. 1684 [see A. y.] 
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3 . As the subject of an impersonal verb or im- ' 
personal statement, expressing action or a condition 
of things simply, without reference to any agent, 

a. In statements of weather, as it rains, it blows ' 
hard, it is cold. 

c888 K. jElfeed Boeth. xxi, On sumera hit biS weann 
and on wintra ceald. cgoo tr, Bmddls Hist. ii. x. [xiii.] 
(i8go) 134 Swa . . hit rine and sniwe and stymie ute. 
c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Matt. vii. 27 pa rinde hit. c IZ05 Lay. 
3895_ pre dae^es hit rinde blod. Fragm. Pop. St. 

(Wright) 223 Horfrost cometh whan hit i.s cold. C1300 St. 
BrMtdan 6Z2 Hit bigan to haweli faste. C130S St. Edtn. ■ 
Cottf. 336 in E. E. P. (1862) 80 So durk hit was ek perto, | 
pat vnepe me mijte iseo. 13.. Seuyn Sag. .) 2271 Sche ' 
saith hit hath ben thonder. C142S Seven Sag. (P.) 2213 , 
Hyt raynyd and lygnyd and thonryd fast. 1526 Tindalc 
yohn xji. 29 Then sayde the people that stode by and 
heide : it thoundreth [i6i_i .said that it thundered]. 1719 
De Foe Crusoe l. i, By this time it blew a terrible stoim j 
indeed. _ 1766, 1848 [see Dog sb. 15 c]. i8zo Keats 
Agues i, St. Agnes’ Eve— Ah, bitter chill it was ! 1846 . 
Dickens Italy, A Rapid Diorama, It is now intensely 
cold. Mod. Evidently it has thawed during the night. Is 
it freezing 01 thawing at present ? I fear it is going to rain. 

b. In statements as to the time of day, season 
of the year, and the like ; as It is midnight, it is 
very late, it is still winter, it is Christmas day, it 
draws towards evening. 

These are connected with the prec. by such as it is dark, 
it is day-light, it dawns. 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xxiv. 29 Hit lefenlaecS. Ibid. 
John i._39 Hit wses pa seo teoSe tid. c 1000 jElfric Exod. 

X, 9 Hit ys halig tid. c looo 0 . E. Chroit. (MS. C.) an. 
979 ponne hit dagian wolde. a 1100 Ibid. (MS. E.) an. 
1006 pa hit winter laehte. cizoo Ohmin 8917 Till patt itt 
comm till efenn. a 1230 Owl ^ Night. 332 From eve fort 
hit is dailijt. 13.. Seuyn Sag. (W.) 1629 Sire, vp ! vp ! hit 
is dai ! 13. . Gaw. .$• Gr. Knt. 284 Hit is 30I & nwe 3er. 
c 1400 Ywaine Gaw. 596 It neghed neie the nyght. 
c 1450 Erie Tolotts 457 When hyt dawed he rose up soone. 
1526 Tindale yohn x. 22 Hit was at lerusalem the feaste 
of the dedicacion, and itt was wynter. 1599 Shaics. Hen. V, 
III. vU. 2 Would it were day. Ibid. 6 Will it neuer be 
Morning? 1678 Bunyan Pilgr. i. 44 It was almost night. 
1727-46 Thomson Summer 432 ’Tis raging noon. 1800 Cole- 
ridge Wallenst. 11. iv. ii. 137 It strikes eleven. 1832 Tenny- 
son Miller's Daughter 59 "T was April then. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. II. 175 It was ten o'clock. Ibid. 
191 It was Monday night. 

e. In statements as to space, distance, or length 
of time. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. II, n. iii. 1 How farre is it, my Lord, 
to Berkley now? 1594 — Rich. Ill, v. iii. 234 How farre 
into the Morning is it? 1749 Fielding Tom yonesv. ii, 
Nor was it indeed long before Jones was able to attend her 
to the harpsichord. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose xii, ‘ It is 
a far cry to Lochow ’. .‘It is not for me to say how far it 
may be to Lochow’. 1850-85 [see Cry sb. 18]. Mod. How 
far is it to London? It is only 6 miles to Oxford. It is a 
long way to the sea. It wants five minutes to the half-hour. 

d. In statements of condition, welfare, course of 
life, and the like ; as It has fared badly with the 
soldiers ; How is it in the city I It will soon come 
to a rupture between them ; It is all over with poor 
Jack ; It is very pleasant here. 

c 1000 iEtFRic Gen. xxxvli. 14 Loca hwasper hit wel si mid 
him . and cyp me hu hit si. c 1000 Gosp. Nicod, xxvi. Jn 
Thwaite Hept. (1698) 13 Hyt waes 3 a swype angreslic. 
c 1230 Halt Meid. 7 Sekerliche swa hit fare 3 . 011310 in 
Wright Lyric P. 103 Thus hit geth bitwene hem tuo. c 1325 
Metr.Hom.-ii Hou sal it far of us kaytefes ? r 1481 Ca.xton 
Dialogues 4/37 What do ye 7 How is it with you ? iS3S 
CovERDALE 2 Klugs iv. 26 Axe her yf it go well with her. 
i6ii Bible ibid.. Is it well with thee? Is it well with thy 
husband? Is it well with the child? 1681 Nevile 
Rediv. 15 Well, Sir, How is it? Have you rested well to 
Night ? 1810 Scott Lady a/ L. v. xy, 111 fared it then with 
Roderick Dhu, That on the ground his targe he threw. 1850 
Tennyson In Mem. iv, O heart, how fares it with thee 
now? 1881 F. Hall Lett, to Editor K Nation 21 As 
it has fared with all others . . so, simply, it fares with me. 

e. In statements of physical or mental affection, 
pleasurable, painful, etc. 

These often have a clause expressing the affecting cause, 
and then pass into 4. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. xly. 6 Hit licode herode. C1175 
Lamb. Horn. 55 5 if we leorniS godes lare, penne of-punche 3 
hit him sare. 01131:0 in Wright Lyric P. 83 In myn herte 
hit doth me god, when y thenke on Jesu blod. 1:1420 
Avow. Arth. xxiv, Hit schalle the no3te greue. 1844 
Mrs. Browning Fourfold Aspect ii, How that true wife 
said to Poetus. . ‘ Sweet, it hurts not ! ' Mod. Where does it 
feel painful? It pleases me when he does well, 

f. In quoting from books, in the phrases it says, 
it tells, etc. Now arch, or colloq . ; usually expressed 
by the passive it is said, written, etc. : see 4 b. 

C117S Lamb. Horn. 15 FulsoS hit sei 3 , moni hit forlet for 
drihtenes eye. a 1225 Ancr. R. 356 Elies hweoles pet weren 
furene, ase hit telle 3 . c 1305 Pilate 169 in E. E. P, (1S62) 
IIS As hit saip in pe gojspel. _ ci330_R. Brunne C/rzwi. 
(1810) 55 In Saynt Edwardes life it sais, he was fotsuorn. 
1390 Gower Conf. III. 224 In a cronique it telleth thus. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 15 Founde hem as hitfolowth 
wele aftir in this boke. Mod. colloq. It says in the news- 
papers that he has been caught. It tells in the Bible how 
David slew Goliath. School-boy. Please, sir, it says so in 
the book. 

g. In other expressions in which the subject is 
undefined. 

1551 T. Wilson Logike (1580) 6 b, No one man could bee 
knowne from an other . . if it were not for the accidentes. 
Mod. I should go abroad if it were not for my parents. 

4 . When the logical subject of a verb is an infini- 
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tive phrase, a clause, or sentence, this is usually ' 
placed after the verb, and its place before the verb 
is taken by f/as ‘provisional ’ or ‘ anticipatory sub- 
ject’. 

When the order of the clauses is reversed, it is omitted ; 
but sometimes rhetorically retained. 

a. with an infinitive phrase. ' 

111 OE. the infinitive was in the dative governed by id, 

and its construction was rather that of the L. supine in ' 
•H after an adj., hut this has passed without break into the 
piesent use. i 

cgoo tr. Boeda's Hist. Pref. (1890) 2 Foipon hit is god 
godne to herianne and yfelne to leaiine. c 1205 Lay. 31106 
Hit is on mine rede to don pat pu bede. c 1250 Hymn Virg. 
in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. ii. 257 On p* hit is best to calle. 
1340 Aycnb. 53 Hit is grat wyt to loki mesure ine mete and 
iue drinke. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. IP. 634 Cleopatras, In 1 
the see hit happed hem to mete, cs^zo Anhers of Arth. I 
XV, Hit were fuUe tere for a tung my tourmentes to telle, i 
*548 Udall, etc. Erasm. Par. Matt. 58 a, To lothe and 
dyspyse them, it is no holynes, but pryde. 1604 Shaks. I 
Qth. II. iii. 203 Vnlesse . . to defend our selues it be a 
sinne. i6ii — Cymb. in. iii. ygHouf hard it is to hide the | 
sparkes of Nature. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Banish'd [ 
Virg. g8 Depends it on mee . . to know either your being .. ' 
or your stay here? 1667 Milton P. L. viii. 641 To stand or ^ 
fall Free in thine own Arbitremeiit it lies, a 1717 Blackall 
IVks (1723) I. 25 It lias been commonly their Fate to fare 
hardller. 1742 Young Nt. Th. vi. 227 Is it in Time to hide 
Eternity ? 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 49 It was necessary 
to make a choice. 

b. with a clause introduced by that expressed or 
understood. Now esp. frequent with the passive I 
voice, in it is said, written, stated, thought, believed, 
liiiown, seen, etc., instead of the active people say, 
one has written, etc. 

1:897 K. riSLFREp Gregory's Past. xlvi. 355 Donne hit 
tocymS 32 et_ hie hit sprecan sculon. c 1000 iElfric Horn. 

II. 340 Hit is awriten, Lufa Shine uextaii. a 1250 Owl ^ 
Night. 1337 Soth hit is, of luve ich singe. 13.. K. A tis. 
3720 Schame hit is we weore so faynt. c 1305 Si. Dnnsian 
117 in E.E.P. (1S62I 37 Hit biful pat pe bischop of wircetre 
was ded. a 1350 Childh. yesu 99 (Matz.) It es pe beste, 
vnder pis tieo pat ich me reste. c 1369 Chaucer Dcthe 
Blaunche 805 Hit happed that I came on a day In-to a place. 
1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) I. 7 Hyt is redde in story es 
that Ytaly somme tyme..was callede_ the grete londe off 
Grece. ciaoo Apol. Loll. p. xvi, Hit is writeii in the first 
book of holy writ, that ther weren thre joatriarkes in the 
peple of God. 1611 Bible 1 Kings xviii. i It came to 
passe after many daies, that the word of the Lord came to 
Elijah. Ibid. 4 It was so, ivhen lezebel cut off the Prophets 
of the Lord, that Obadiah tooke an hundred Prophets and 
hid them. 1650 Weldon Crt. yas. 1 , 122 Its verily beleeved 
. . it was intended the Law should run in its proper chan- j 
nell, 1749 Fielding Tom yones vi. iii, It may be objected, 
that very wise men have been notoriously avaricious. 1805 
Scott Last Minsir. n. xxxii. Use lessens marvel, it is said, j 
Mod. It appears that you were present. 1 

c. The same construction is sometimes employed I 

when the logical subject is a sb., esp. with attri- ! 
butes. I 

In mod. use, this is poetical or rhetorical ; also dialectal or | 
colloquial ; in the latter use the verb is sometimes repeated, , 
e.g. It is a country of vast extent, is China. j 

c 900 tr. Emdals H ist. i. Introd. (1890) 26 Hit is welig pis I 
ealond on wsestmum. a 1225 yuliaua 12 Hit nis nan eSelich | 
ping pe refschipe of rome. 13. . K. Alls. 4154 Hit schal beo j 
ful deore abought, Theo tole that was in Giece y-sought. 
1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 109 The cyte . . where hit is j 
schewede the palice_ of Melchisedech. c 1460 Towneley 1 
Myst. xiv. 463 Lord, itjs sothe all, that we say. 1523 Lu. 
Berners Froiss. I. clxix. 207 It canne nat be recorded the 
gret feest and chere that they of the Cytie .. made to the , 
prince. C1530 Ld. Berners Arlh. Lyt. Bryt. 524 It greved 
her hert right sore, thas_surance of her and of Arthur. 1805 
Scott Last Minstr. i. xii. What may it be, the heavy sound ? 
1841 Longf. Goblet of Life v. Above the lowly plants it 
towers, The fennel with its yellow flowers. 

d. Also in a periphrastic construction (to bring 
into prominence an adverbial adjunct) ; as it was 
on a Monday that I met him = the day on which I 
met him was a Monday = I met him on a Monday. 

Always with the verb to be, as in 2. | 

(In OE. hit is omitted, or its place taken by Pxil) 1 

[c888 K. iELFRED Boeth. xxvii. § i For pam pingum wai.s 
gio pst se wisa Catulus hine gebealg. aioqa 0 . E. Chron. 
(MS. C.) an. 1052 Dset w^ on pone Monandses after sea 
Marian msesse paet Godwine mid his scipum to Su'Sgeweorce 1 
hecom.] a 1250 Owl 4- Night. 1163 Hervore hit is that me 
the shuneth. 1297 R. Glouc. 204 (MS. B.) In pe tyme 
hi twene Abraham & Moyses it was, pat men come to 
Engolond. 0x420 Sir Amadas (Weber) 284 Hyt is in the 
deyd name that Y speyke. £-1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
126 How is it that the modyr of God me xukle come to ? 
*593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv, ii. 137 It is to you good people, 
that I speake. 1776 Gibbon Decl. ^ F. x, It was not till 
the eighteenth year of his reign, that Diocletian could be 
persuaded by Galerius to begin a general persecution. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. I. 28 It was by him that money was 
coined. Mod. It was there that Columbus was born. It 
is but seldom that he comes our way, 

5 . The pronoun is also used pleonastically after 
the noun subject : now esp, in ballad poetry, or, in 
an interrogative sentence, in rhetorical prose, for 
the sake of emphasis. Cf. He 3 a. 
c 1430 Freemasonry (1844) 36 Hys name hyt spradde ful 
I wondur wyde. 1534 Tindale Mark xi. 30 The baptyme 
of John, was it from heuen, or of men ? Answer me. 1578 
Timme Caluwe on Gen. 236 What grievous torments of 
mind, this horrible Confusion brought . . it cannot by words 
besufficiently expressed. 1601 Shaics. Twel. N. v. i. 401 The 
raine it raineth euery day. 1742 Yowo Nt. Th. v. 171 The 
I sacred Shade, and Solitude, what is it? 1798 Wordsw. 
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Idiot Boy Iv, Tins piteous news so much it shocked her. 
Ibid, Ixxxiii, And as her mind grew woise and worse. Her 
body — it grew better. 1801 Campbell Mariners of England 
13 The deck it was their field of fame. And Ocean was their 
grave. 1801 Scott Fire King vii, T'he tree green it grows 
. .The stream pure it flows, a 1806 Yi\v.vxNi\\\izGondoliue, 
The night it was still, and the moon it .shone, a 1849 Pop, 
Annabel Lee 27 Our love it was strongei by far than the 
love Of those who were older than we. 

II. As objective case (accusative and dative). 

6. The neuter accusative or direct object after a 
vb. : having the same range of reference as the 
nominative: see i, 1 b, i c. 

885 O. E. Chron., jJy ilcan ;^eaie feng Carl to pam west 
lice .. swa hit his pridda faeder liaefde. o893_K. jElfred 
Oros. 1. i. § 7 On pam lande is twa and twentig peoda . nu 
hast hit man eall Parthia. 971 Blickl. Horn. 231 Hu mteg 
ic hit on prim_ dagum gefaran ? c 1000 yELFRic Exod. ii. g 
Undeifohpis cild and fed hit me. c 107S O.E. Chron. an. 1070 
Se arcebiscop axode hyrsumnesse mid apswerunge at him, 
and he hit forsoc. c 1200 M01 nl Ode 252 (Trin. MS.) par is 
fur . . Ne mai hit quenche salt watei. c 1200 Oemin Ded. 
125, & forrpi whase lernepp itt & follghepp itt wipp dede. 
a 1250 Oivl (5- Night. 235 Alvred king hit seide and wrot ‘ He 
schuntet that hi ne wl wot’. 01305 Judas 142 ip E. E. P. 
(1862) lit His gvttes fulle to the grounde, menie men hit 
iseye. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. 1. go Clerkes pat knowen hit 
scholde techen hit aboute. c 1440 Anc. Cookery in Househ. 
Ord. (1790) 428 Set hit on the fyre, and let hit boyle. 01440 
Lonelich Grail 1 . 728 Certein me Semeth In hly wyt that 
they ban wel deservit It, 1532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 600/1 .Ydam eate hit also through temptacion. 1535 
Coverdalc Exod. ii. g Take this childe, and nurse it for 
me, I vvyll gene y' thy rewarde. 1606 Shaks. Tr. fy Cr. iv, 
ii. 34 Would he not (a naughty man) let it sleepe . r6ii 
Bible Ps. cxi.x. 140 Thy word is very pure : therefore thy 
seruant loueth it. — i Kings iii. 26 Let it be neither mine 
nor thine, but diulde it. 1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondis 
Banish'd Viig. 98 Taking inee by the hand and gently 
wringing it. 1733 Popciijx. Man iii. 73 Heaven. .To Man 
impaits it [knowledge of his end] ; butwith such a view. As, 
while he dreads it, makes him hope it too. 1749 Fielding 
Tom yones v. vi. Pardon me if I have .said anything to 
offend you. I did not mean it. 1808 Scott _ Mann. v. 
xii, The bride kissed the goblet, the knight took it up. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A. Bede xxii, She must keep it under her 
clothes, and no one would see it. 1879 Bain Higher Eng. 
Gram. 27 The day will be fine ; no one doubts it. Mod, 
They say he has left the country, but I do not believe it. 

b. Also used as anticipatory object when tlie 
logical object is a clause, Cf. 4. 

1596 Shaks, Merch. V. i. i, 63, I take it your owne 
business calls on you. 1599 — Muck Ado iv. i. 206 Publish 
it that .she is dead. 1850 Tennyson In Mem, i, I held it 
truth. .That men may rise on stepping-stones Of their dead 
selves to higher things. 1B81 Mason Engl. Gram. § 405 He 
made it clear that the plan was impossible. Mod. May I 
take it that you will sign the document ? 

7 . After a preposition. (In OE. hit or him, ac- 
cording to the regimen of the prep. Cf. Him 2 a.) 

The usual ME. construction there- [Par-)+prcp.-. e.g. 
thereat, thereby, thereafter, therein, thereon, therewith. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cause. 674 pe rotes pat of it springes. 
Ibid, 1649 Afterward I sal speke of it. Ibid, 2795 pat place 
is neghest aboven hel pitte Bytwen purgatory and itte. 
1382 Wyclif/?£». xxi. 24 The kinges of erthe shulen bringe 
to her glory and honour in to it [1526 Tindale vnto hit]. 
1485 Caxton Paris iS- V. 3 Nor say nothynge to hyr of hyt. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Matt, xxviii. 4 What is that to vs? 
looke thou to it. Ibid. 24 Looke you to it [1611 See ye to 
it]. 1590 Tarlton Netves Putgat. (18441 8e He hyed him 
thither, and found them all hard at it by the teeth. 1590 
Shaks. Mids. N. iii. i. 34 Wee ought to looke to it. 1608 
— Per. HI. i. 21 A little daughter ; for the sake of it he 
manly. t6ix — Cymb. ii. iv. 141 Another staiiie, as bigge 
as Hell can hold, Were there no more but it. 1635 J. Hay- 
ward tr. Biondis Banish'd Virg, 90 Shee would oft-times 
sigh to thinke of it. 1663 Pepys Diary 15 Apr., I to my 
office, and there hard at it till almost noon. 1749 Fielding 
Tom yones vi. vi, Unless you consent to it, 1 will not give 
you a groat. 1858 Lyttqn {title) What will he do with 
it? Mod, There is nothing for it but to run. 

8 . As simple dative = ‘ to it’. (In OE. hivi : see 
Him 2 a.) 

£1400 Maundev, (1839) .XV. 165 To don it worschipe mid 
reueience. 1595 Shaks. yohn n. i. 162 It grandame will 
Giue yt a plum. i6ro — Temp. i. ii. 1S6 ’Tis a good dul- 
nesse, And giue it way. ai8zz Shelley Superstition 31 
Converging thou dld.st give it name, and form. Mod. Bring 
the calf and give it a drink. She took the child and gave 
it suck. 

9 . It is often used as an indefinite object of a 
transitive verb, e. g. to carry it, fight it, face it, 
brave it ; so in imprecations, as cotijound it I hang 
it I Also of an intiaiisitive verb, e.g. to go it, 
run it, trip it, ride it, flaunt it. And in this way 
verbs are formed for the nonce upon nouns, with the 
sense to do, act, or play the person or character, to 
use the thing ; e. g. to king it, queen it, lord it, 

' foot it, boat it, cab it, coach it, train it, etc. The 
nse now is colloquial. 

App. first used with transitive vbs., and with adv. out, as 

1 to light it (i. e. the matter, affair) out. Afterwards otti was 
omitted, and the usage extended through amphibolou.s to 
intransitive vbs., as to flaunt it out, to flaunt it. Through 
vbs. having sbs. of the same form, as to lord, it was extended 
to other sbs. as king, queen, etc. There may have been 
some influence from da it as a substitute, not only for any 
transitive vb. and its object, but for an intransitive vh. of 
action, as in ‘he tried to swim, hut could not do it where 
ii Is the action in question. _ 

1548 Patten Exp. Scoil. in Arb, Garner III. log If they 
had meant to fight it out. 1579 G. Harvev I.etter-bk. 
(Camden) 73 To face it oute lustelye._ 1585 Stubbs Anal, 
Abus, II. (1882) 108 That flaunt it out in their saten doblets. 
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1588 Shaks, Tit. A. tv. i. 121 He goe btaue it at the Court. ] 
1590 H. Smith Gann. (1592) 335 When out backs 

flaut it like courtiers, 1593 Shaks. 2 //eu. I '/, i. Hi. 80 She 
sweepes it thiough the Court with troups of Ladies. I6id. | 
tv. viii. 47, I see them Loiduis it in London streets. 1605 
— JIaci. It. iii. 19 He Deuill-Porter it no further. 1610 — 
Te/u^. I. it. 3S0 Foote it featly heere, and there. 1621 — 
iriut. T. IV. ire 460 lie Queene it no indi farther. 163a 
Milton L.' Allegro 33 Come, and trip it, as you go, On the 
light fantaslick toe. 1647 Wakd Simp. Cohler (1843) 71 
Taught many Successors to King it right for many Ages. 
Ibid. gi Poore Coblers well may fault it now and then. 
1630 Fuller Pisgah 194 Hissop doth tree it {ariarescit] in 
Judma. 2787^ Jlti.-crsqn IVrct. (1S59) II. 334 She i.s | 
coqueting it with England. 1850 Mns. Browning Cedis on j 
the Heart ii, The world goes riding it fair and grand. 1836 
R. Eg.-Warburton Hunt Songs (.18831 xxxvj. 104 Dyspepsy 
and gout the amusement may share, So go it, ye ciipples 1 
and take a Bath chair. 2S89 Jerome Three Menin a Boat 
ii, We decided that we would, .hotel it, and inn it, and piih 
it when it was wet. Mod. She is inclined to lord it over j 
her brothers, [colloqh Go it, old man 1 We will walk as far 1 
as ue can, and then train it. I 

III. 10 As possessive case or possessive pro- 1 

noiinj =Its. Now c^z'a/, 1 

13.. E, E. Allit. P. B, 264 Kepe to hit, & alle hit cois 
clanly ful fylle. Ibid. 956 Aboute Sodamas & hit sydez alle. 
ri4ao Autjtrs of Artli. viii, Of hit woe wille 1 wete. Gif 
that I may hit bales And the body bare. 2341 R. Coplanc 
Guydons Quest. Ciururg.., It sendeth the humour luelen- 
colyke to the stomacke for co^ prouoke it appetyte. 1548 I 
Udall Enuw. Par. Luke vii. Sib, Loue..also hath it 
infancie & it hath it commyng forewarde in growthe of age. 
2363 Davidson Cemfut. Kennedy in IVodrow Misc. (1844) 
2o 6 The Romane Kirk hes receavit he it awin judgemenp 
the commune traiislatione. 2387 Golding De Mornay ii. 
ig It hath no forme of it mvne ; for had it any of it owne, it 
could not hreede them, because it owne would occupie It to 
the full. 2603 Shaks. Lear 1. iv. 236 It’s had it head bit off 
by it young, 1608-27 Hall Mcdit. tj- Po7ves 11. 86 That 

which with it owne glory can make them happy. 1611 
Bibli: Lev. xxv. 5 That which groweth of it [ed. 2660 its] 
owne accord. . thou shall not leape. 1616 Suhfl. & Markh 
Coieniry Earuic 150 He shall suffer the young Asse to sucke 
it damme vntill it he two yeares old. 2622 Wither Elistr. 
Philar. Wks. (1633) 633 Each part as faire doth show In it 
kind, as white in Snow. 

Mod. dial. 1869 E. Waugh Lane. Sketches Sg Look at it 1 
een ; they’re as hreet as th' north-star ov a frosty neet. i88i ; 
Lancash. Glass, s. v., If he can catch bond o’ that dog he’ll 
have it life, 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s. v., Come to it mammy. 
1892 J. Weight IVindhill Dial. 121 Possessive it_ its. 1899 | 
H. E. Scotch (Dundee, £irc/i.),‘See at the cat pittin’ up it ] 
paw an' clawin' it head'. | 

IV. As reflexive pronoun. 

11. In accus. and dative = Itself (whicli is the ( 
ordinary equivalent). 

The rede-xive use of ti is rarer than that of him, her, 
because of the less frequency of neuter agents. 

1393 Shaks. yalm v. vii. 35 My heart hath one poore 
string to stay it by. Mod. The tiee draws to it all the 
moibture from the adjacent ground. _The horse sprang over 
the precipice carrying its rider with it. 

12. As possessive = Its (L. suits). 

1348-1622 [see 10]. 

V. 13. As antecedent pronoun followed by rela- 
tive expressed or understood. (Rare ; more fre- 
quently expressed by that •which, the one that, %vhat.) | 

c 1200 Vices i]- Virtues 227 Hit is so 3 Sat tu seiest. C130S ' 
St. Ed’u. Can/. 562 in E, E. P. (2862! 86 Louetd . , ]iu hit 
ert pat ich habbe iloued. 1382 WycLli-' Eccl. i. g What is 
that was? it that is to come. What is diat hs mad ? it that 
is to be maad. 111333 Ld. Bernehs Gold. Bk. M. Anrel. 
(1546I Q vj h, Idelnesse, whereby our envy entreth, is it whiche 
openeth the gate to all vyces. 1335 Covebd-ale i Chroti. iv. 

10 God caused it for to come that he axed. 1335 Stewart 
Cron. Scot. II. 541 It that tha wyn at our plesour to spend. 
1562 J. Hbywood Prov. i? Eptg.{i&6j'i 133 It hapth in an 
houre that hapth not in vii yeare. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. 
i. 59 An if it please me which thou speak’st. 1396 — i Hen. 
IV, It. i. 58 It holds currant that I told you yesternight. 
i6or — Tiuel.N. 11. iv. 80 That’s it, that ahvayes makes a 
good voyage of nothing. 1611 Bible Isa. It. g Art thou not 
it that hath cut Rahab? 1651 Hobbes Leviaik. ii. .xxvi. 
137 But tliat is not it I intend tq speak of here. 

14:. When the antecedent is the subject of a clause 
whicli precedes the relative, it may be used of per- 
sons as well as things. 

2396 Shaks. Merck. V.i. ii. 15 It is a good Ditiiiie that 
followes his owne instructiotib. /hid. it. ii. So It is a wise 
Father that knowes hi.s owne childe. 2768 Sterne Sent, 
Journ. (177s) II. 124 (Fragment ii.) ‘ It is an ill wind .said 
a boatman - . ‘ which blows no body any good Mod, It is 
not everybody who can afford to take a holiday. 
Italllrite (itse-bimlt). Also -yte. Alin. [f. 
Itabira, name of a place in Minas Geraes, Bia'Al -h 
-ITE,] A quartzose iron-slate or iron-mica slate, 
consisting chiefly of alternate layers of quartz and 
specular iron ore. 

2868 Dana Min, (ed. 5)142 Itabiryte is a schist resembling 
mica-schist, but containing much specular ore in grains or 
scales or in the micaceous form. _ 288o_ Nature XXI. 422 
The disappearance of iron pyrites in auriferous itabirites. 
I-tached., ME. pa. pple. of Taoh v, 

Xtacism (flasiz’m). [f. Gr. ijra, the name of 
the letter rj, pronounced zTa. in later and modern 
Gr. (and English pronunciation of ancient Greek) 
as if spelt Ira; the suffix as in iotacisni, rhotacism.), 
The giving to the Greek vowel t] the sound- value f, 
like En^. ee (opposed to Etacism, in which it has 
the origmalvaluec); alsothereductionin pronuncia- 
tion of different Greek vowels and diphthongs (as 
€4, ot, «, m) to the sound f (represented in ancient 


Greek by the letter i, iota) ; cf. loT.tciSJi ; hence 
the erroneous substitution in MSS. of 1 for any of 
these vowels or diphthongs. So I’tacist, one who 
practises or favours itacisni; Xtaci'stic a., charac- 
terized by itacism. 

1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. v. i. § 25 Reuchlin's school, of 
which Melanchthon was one. .were called Itacistb, from the 
continual recurrence of the sound of Iota in modern Greek, 
being thus distinguished from the Etists of Erasmus’s party. 
2834 Ellicott Ep. Gal. Pref. (2859) 18 The apparent proba- 
bilities of eironeous transcription, permutation of letters, 
itacism, and so foith. 1862 Scrivener Inirod.Crit. N. T. 
i. 10 It seems moie simple to account for the itacisins . . by 
assuming that a vicious pronunciation gradually led to a 
loose mode of orthography adapted to it. 18S2 Westcott 
& Hoht Gik. N. T. Introd. § 303 Changes of an itacistic 
kind, as the confusion between imperatives .. and infinitives. 
1882 F ARRAR Early Chr. I. 158 note. Some have supposed 
a pleasant play of words founded on itacism between chresios 
(sweet) and Christos (Christ). 

I-tacnedj-takned, ME. pa. pple. oAToken v. 
Itacol’am.ite (itakpdmmait). Afin. [f. Ita- 
coliimi, name of a mountain in Minas Geraes, 
Brazil + -ITE.] A granular, qnaitzose, lalcomica- 
ceous slate, sometimes flexible in thin slabs. 

2862 Dan.a Man. Geol. | 88. 83 Itacolumite, a schistose 
quartz rock, consisting of quartz grains with talc or mica. 
1868 — Min. (ed. 5) 22 The diamond appears generally to 
occur in regions that afford a laminated granular quartz 
rock, called itacolumite, which pertains to the talcose 
series, and which in thin slabs is moie or less flexible. 2878 
Lawrence tr. Coda's Bocks Class. 240 In the Brazils 
itacolumite forms whole systems of strata of great thickness. 

Itaconic (ilakpmik), a. Chem. [Formed by 
arbitrary transposition of letters from ACONITIC.] 
Of, pertaining to, or derived from aconilin. Ita- 
conic add, CjHgO^, an acid isomeric with citra- 
conic and mesaconic acids, obtained in the dry dis- 
tillation of citric acid. Its salts are Itaxonates. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 435 Itaconic acid is 
dibasic, forming acid salts, C5 H.'iM 04, and neutral salts, 
C5H4hi204. The neutral itaconates of the alkali-metals do 
not crystallise. 

t I-tjBclie, Obs. Also 3 i'tachen. [OE. 
getkc{e)an to show, to assign, to teach, f. ge-, 1-1 -f 
tkc{i)an to Teach.] trans. To show ; to hand 
over, deliver ; to teach. 

c888 K. iElfked Boeth.xxxW, § g Da ewseS he ; Ic hit be 
(jonne wille gettecaa. a 1000 Cxtiinon'sCen. 2837 (Gr.) Him 
frea engla wic getashte. cno^ Lay, 20305 He heora 
wolden mucle wSe & wurSscipe itsechen. Ibid, 11169 peo 
Judeus heo soliten & pere quene heo itaehten. a 2230 Owl 
y Night. 2345 Swiche luve ich itache and lere. 

I-taaht, -tah-t, -taiht, -tajt, ME. pa. pple. of 
Teach v. 

titaile, sb, and a. Obs. rare. In 5 Ytaile, 
6 Itale, -aill, [ad. L. Italus (pi, Itali) Italian.] 
= Italian. 

_ c 140Q tr. Secreia Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 51 pe ytailes sayen 
it j’s no vice to a kynge if he be auers to hym seluen, so pat 
he be large to his subgitz. 2323 Douglas jEncis vj. xiii. 6 
And quhat successioun or posteritie Of Itale freyndschip 
sail distend of the. Ibid. vn. iii. {heading) Efter Eneas 
come to Itaill land. 

I'baka-'WOOd (i’takawmd). [f. Itaka, the native 
name -f Wood jA] A cabinet-wood beautifully 
streaked with black and brown, obtained from the 
Afachserium Schomlurgkii, a leguminous tree of 
British Guiana. 

28W Treas. Bot. •jo&ji Mccckeerium Schomburgkii, a 
I British Guiana species, produces the beautifully mottled 
I wood called Itaka, Itiki, or Tiger-wood, used for furniture 
in that country. 

I-take(ii, I-tald, ME. pa. pples. of Take, 
Tell vbs. 

Italian (itseTian), «. and jA Forms: sYtalian, 
Itallian, -aillian, -aylion, 5-6 Ttalyen, 6 Ita- 
lyan(e, -ion, -yon, -ien, 6- Italian, [ad. L. 
Italian-us, f. Italia Italy: cf. F. Italienl) 

A. adj, 

1. Of or pertaining to Italy or its people ; native 
to or produced in Italy. 

I 2347 Boorde Introd. Knonvl. xxi. (1870) 176 Calabre is a 
proumce ioyned to Italy; and they do vse the Italioii 
I fashion, 2376 A. Hall Acc. Quarrel 11 M. Mallerie 
hadde affirmed, that he would shew him an Italian tricke, 

^ iiffending therby to do him some secret and unlooked-for 
tnischiefe. 1595 Shaks. yphn hi. i. 153 Adde thus much 
more, that no Italian Priest Shall tythe or toll in our 
dominions. 1635 Fuller Ch. Hist. vii. i, § 21 Soon after 
the Lord Gray of 'Wikuti • ■ came with a company of Hors- 
men, and 300 Italian Shot, under Baptist Spinola their 
Leader, to recruit the Lord Russell. 2733 Hanvvay Trav. 
(1762) II. I. X, 53 note, Italian operas are countenanced and 
even promoted by some of the burgomasters. 1834 Medwin 
Angler in Wales II. x66 The sky was of a deep, almost au 
Italian blue. 

j b. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy; = Italic 

tz. I, I b. 

I 2323 Douglas jEueis vi, xiii. 16 Commixit with the blude 
I Italiane. 2783 H. Swinburne Traa.i. Ttuo Sicilies I, 323 
Hannibal.. a.ssembled aHhibltalianalliesinthistemple. 2842 
Penny Cycl. XIX. 172/2 The philosophic school of which 
! Pythawras was the founder, is sometimes called the Italian 
I or theDoric school. 2863 VF. Y. Sellar Rom. Pods Rep. 
1 ii. (1882) 45 It was from men of the Italian provinces, and 
1 not from her own sons, that Rome received her poetry. 

I t c. Anh. = Italic a. i c. Obs 


2624 Wotton Archil, in Reliq. (i6si'i 225 The Compound 
Order, or as some call it, the Roman ; others more generally 
the Italian. 

fd. rriniing. = Roman (type). Obs. 

1722 Strype Lfc Parker iv. ch. xvi. 3S2 (an. 1572) The 
Archbishop had.. spoken to Day the Printer, to cast a new 
Italian Letter, Ibid. iv. sect. iv. 541 To ca.st a new Sett of 
Italian Letters .. For our black English Letter was not 
pioper for the Printing of a Latin Book, 
t e. ==lTALia«. 3. Obs. 

1700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 809 Whatsoever is piinted in 
an Italian Character. 2723 True Briton I. 66 Every Word 
. . that I lay any Stress upon, is printed in an Italian 
Character. 

2. As the designation of the modern language of 
Italy (see B. 3). Hence of words, etc. : Belonging 
to this language. Of books, etc. : Composed or 
written in this language. 

1330 Palsgr. 3, e shall be sounded lyke an italian a and 
some thynge in the noose. 2598 Florio Ital. Did. Ep. Ded., 
So manie and so strange bookes . , as be written in the 
Italian toong. (22639 Wotton Lei. to Dr. C. in Reliq. 
(1651) 476, I cannot (according to the Italian Phiase..) 
accuse the receipt of any Letter from you. 1750 Chesterf. 
Lett. (1774) II. 351 What Italian books have you read ? 
1820 Shelley Lett. M. Gisborne 298 We will have hooks, 
Spanish, Italian, Gieek. 

3. Applied to the form of handwriting developed 
in Italy, and now used in Great Britain, America, 
the Latin countries, and other countries of Western 
Europe, which approaches in form to italic print- 
ing : opposed to the Gothic hand, formerly used 
in England and still in Germany, etc. 

1372 Beauchfsnh & Baildon {title) A Booke Containing 
Diveis Sortes of hands, with the Italian, Roman, Chancelry 
& court hands. 2643 Wood in Life ( 0 . H. S.) 1 . 98 There 
was a paper found pasted, in a fayre Italian hand, thus in- 
scribed ; Quaestiones [etc.]. 2789 Mrs. Piozzi France Sy 

Italy I. 195 Italian hand was the first to become elegant. 
1870 J. A. H. hlmmAYtw Leisure Hour (so K specimen of 
the closing period of that Old English or Gothic hand- 
writing, which was so rapidly disappearing before the Italian 
or current hand of the present day. 

4. In specific names of things produced in or 
originally from Italy, as Italian ferret, greyhound, 
letttice, melilot, millet, oak, etc. : see the sbs. 

Italian cloth, a kind of linen jean with satin face, largely 
employed for linings (in F. satin de Chine, It. candia). 
I. Gothic, the Gothic or pointed architectuie of Italy in 
the 13th and 14th c. I. juice, the extract of liquorice. 
I. May, the Dropwort, Spirxa Filipendtila. I. plaster ; 
see quot. 18S7. I. roof, a hip-roof. I. sixth (AArs.), a chord 
consisting of a note with its major third and augmented 
sixth. I. string:, a superior kind of violin-string of Italian 
manufacture. _ I. ■warehouse, a shop where Italian 
groceries, fruits, olive oil, etc. are sold ; hence I. ware- 
houseman. 

1837 Whittock, etc. Bk. Trades, Table, Italian Ware- 
house. 1863 Good Words 870/1 You are mistaken as to the 
Italian warehouse. 2866 Treas. Bot. Italian May, 

Spirma Filipyndula. 2875 Ouseley Harmony xi. 126 
A discord which has been called an ‘ Italian Sixth 1887 
Syd, Soc. Lex., Italian plaster, an old name for a plaster 
used for purging sordid ulcers and promoting granulation. 

B. so. 1. A native of Italy. 

1422 tr. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 130 The ytaliance 
sayth, that in a kynge hit is noght reproue yf he he scarse 
to hym-Selfe. 2439 Rolls Parlt. V. 32/2 Lumbardes, 
Itaylions, and.. other Merchauntes Aliens. 1573 Notting- 
ham Rec, I V.r49 Geven to the Italyaiis for serteyne pastymes 
that they shewed before Master Meare, 1622 Florio Ital. 
Diet. 628 The Italians haue two very different sounds for 
the two vowels E and 0 . 2783 H. Swinburne Trav. Two 

Sicilies I. 398 Another monument .. commemorating a 
victory gained . . by thirteen Italians over an equal number 
of French. 1828 A. Ranken Hist. France V. v. 401 The 
great merchants of Europe were the Italians. 

2. The Italian language. 

248s Caxton Pref. Malory's Arthur, Moo bookes [are] 
made of his noble actes . . as vvel in duche ytalyen spaynysshe 
and grekysshe as in fiensshe. 2347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. 
xxili. (1870) 179 Who that wyl learne some Italien. _i6oz 
Shaks. Hani. iii. ii. 274 The Story is extant and writ in 
choyce Italian. 2736-7 tr. Keysler's Trav. (2760) II. 312 This 
distich was ingeniously translated into Italian by Bellori. 

1 3. One versed iu the Italian language ; an Italian 
scholar. Obs. 

2398 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded., What and whosoeuer he 
be that thinkes himselfe a very good Italian. 

4. pi. {ellipt.) Articles (defined by context) im- 
ported from Italy. 

1883 Daily News 22 Sept. 2/3 Tows and hemps. . . Italians 
have advanced/] I per ton. 2892 Ibid, zo Oct. 2/7 Eggs.. 
There has been a rise of (d. on second Italians. 

C. Comb., as Itklian-like adj. and adv., Italian- 
minded adj. ; also prefixed to other adjs., as Italian- 
English, etc. 

1598 Florio Ital. Diet. Ep. Ded., I may consecrate this 
lesser-volume . . to all Italian-EngUsh, or English-Italian 
students. 2632 Walton Life Wotton ra Reliq. Wait, bx, 
Hi.s long Rapier, which Italian-Iike he then wore. 2638 
W. Sanderson Graphice 27 Lest, .an Italian minded Guest 
gaze too long on them, and commend the worke for your 
wive’s sake. 

Italianate (itsedianet), a. {sbi) Forms : see 
next ; also 7 -at. [ad. It. Jialianato : see -ate 2.] 
1. Rendered Italian ; that has become or been 
made Italian in character : see Italianate v. 

Often with allusion to the Italian pioverb Inglese liaha- 
tiaio S un diavolo incarnato, ‘Englishman Italianate is a 
devil incarnate’ (see quots. 2592, 1659, and quots. 2598, 1660 
in Itauanated 1). 
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1372 Grindal Lei. Burleigh Wks. (Parker Soc.l 332 The 
number of obdurate papists and Itallanate atheists is £>reat 
at this time. 1591 Greune Disc. Coosnage (N.), I am 
Englishe borne, and I have English thoughts ; not a devill 
iiicainate because I am Italianate. 1659 Howell Le.\. 
Tctragl. Ital. Prov., An Englishman Italionat is a Devill 
Incarnat. 1880 Sett. Rev. 30 Oct. 552/2 An English girl that 
is Italianate must expect, .to live among ideas and manners 
so strange to her that her existence can scarcely be made 
harmonious. 

2. Of Italian character, form, or aspect. 

1592 Nashe P. Peiiilesse (Shaks. Soc.) 68 , 1 comprehend., 
vnder hypociisie, al Machlvali.sme, Puritauisme and finally, 
all Italionate convej-ances. 1631 Brathwait Eng. Gentiezv. 
ii64r)324 A scru’d face, an aitful cringe, or an Italionate 
ducke. 1894 Mrs, H. Ward Marcella I. 98 The small 
Italianate physique of his son. 

fB. sh. An Italianate person. Ohs.raTe. 

1587 Harrison England it. v. (1877) ■■ ^30, I pas.se otter to 
sale anie more of these Italionates. 

Italianate (itte-lian^h), v. Also 6 ytal-, 6-7 
italion-, -in-, -ien-, (7 -iannate). [Found first 
in pa. pple. Italiaiiated (see next),f. It. Italianato, 
whence the simple vb. was deduced.] tram. To 
render Italian ; to give an Italian character to ; 
to Italianize. 

Usually in a depreciatory sense, esp. with reference to the 
imitation of Italian fashions and morals by Engli.sh comtieis 
in the i6th and ryth cents. ; cf. It alian.atf.A/^- 
1567 Fenton Trag. Disc. 2r3 Ytalianated in legerdemaines 
of snbteltye. 1599 H. Holland //■ 7 ;t. Greenham To Rdr., 
The world was neuer more full of Itali.an conceits, nor men 
more in danger . . to be Italianated. 1615 Val. Wch/izn. 
(1663) Cj b, My brain Italinates my barren faculties To 
Machivilian blackness. 1655 Fuller Ch Hist. vni. lii. § 49 
The longer He lived in England, the less He had of an 
Engllsh-man, daily more and more Italianating Himself. 
1704 S. Briscoe Key Rehearsal Pref. 9 The Decoium of 
Foreign-Theatres, especially the Fiench .. before it was so 
far Italianated. 1899 E. W. Gosse Donne i. 36 Soft and 
voluptuous measures Italianating the rude tongues of the 
preceding generation. 

Hence ItaTianating///. (Z. 

1879 E. W. Gosse Lii. N. E?/ro/e 242 This Italianating 
spirit was not lessened.. by the next step taken. 

Italianated (itsedian^'ted), ///. a. [f. It. 
Italianato (see prec.) -h -edI,] 

1. = ItaTjIakate a. i. 

1SS3 T. Wilson (1567) 82 b, An other choppes in with 
Englishe Italinated. 1381 Andreson Soin. Patties Crosse 
80 Cure Italienated Papistes. 1398 Barckley Relic. Man iv. 
(1603) 317 An English man italianated is a Devil incarnated. 
1660 Charac. Italy 55 Nay, ’tis a Proverb of their own, 
Tndesco Italianato d un Diavolo incamaio : an Italianated 
German is a Devil Incarnate. 1841 D’Isuaeli Amen. Lii. 
(1867) 425 This Italianated Englishman .. raged against 
Elizabeth more furiously than had the Mar-prelate Knox. 

1891 Athenseum s Sept, 313/3 His preference for the italian- 
ated suburb of Cairo. 

t2. = Italianate «. 2 . Obs, 
i6t6 Sir R. Boyle in Li smore Papers (1887) Ser. il II. 
so The Petitioner . . .seeketh to deteyne y t by his Italion- 
ated pollecie. 1638 W. Sander.son Graphice 37 How she 
leers out of her inticeing Italianated eyes, able to confound 
a Saint. 

Italianesque (itEEiliane-sk), a. [f. Italian -i- 
-ESQUE.] Italian in style or character. 

1830 Ecclesiologist X. 45 To replace the present Italian- 
esque altar. 1884 H. R, Reynolds in Life xiv. (i8g8) 349 
The picturesque undulations and Italianesque dotting of 
houses in impossible places. 

Hence ItaTiane’squery nonce-wd. [cl grotesque- 
rie, -ery], work executed in Italian style. 

Fraser’s Mag. XLI. 652 The ‘ White Angel a close 
imitation of Browning’s Italianesquery, 

Ita'lian i'ron, sb. A cylindrical ‘ iron ’ with 
rounded end, made hollow for the reception of the 
cylindrical heater, used for fluting or crimping 
lace, frills, etc. Hence Italian-i'ron v. trans. 
to flute or crimp with an Italian iron, to goffer ; 
ItaTian-i-roned ppl. a. 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal II. 233 ‘ Sad iron ’, ‘box 
iron’, and ‘Italian iron’. 1849 C. Bronte Shirley The 
Italian-ironed double frills of its net-cap, x86i E. Waugh 
Birtle Carter's T. 3 A clean cap.. thickly bordered with 
great, stiff, old-fashioned puflfs, such as I used to watch my 
mother make on the end of the ‘ Italian iron’ when I was 
a lad at home, , 

t Italianish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Italian + 
-ISH T- : cf. Ger. Italianischi\ Italian, Italic. 

1S3S CovERDALE Acts X. I CoHielius a captayne of y“ 
company which is called y° Italianysh. 1340 — Cou/nt. 
Standish Wks. (Parker Soc.) II. 379 Cornelius, a captain of 
the Italianish company. 

Italianism (itm’llaniz’m). [f. Italian + -ism ; 
or a. F. Italianisme ( 16 th c. in Godef. Compli)i\ 

1. An Italian practice, feature, or trait ; esp. an 
Italian expression or idiom of language. 

1594 Nashe Trav.gs Some notable newe Italion- 
isme. i6ri Cotgr., . notable,. .(An Italianisme; 

and deriued from the custome of marking souldiors in 
auncient Garrisons). 1840 Fraser’s Mag. XXI. 667 The 
introduction of Italianisms into the language. 1900 F'. 
Hall in Nation (N. Y.) LXXI. 113/2 Of Italianisms and 
other foreignisms. .1 have amassed a large collection 

2. Italian qirality, spirit, or taste ; attachment to 
Italian ideas or principles ; sympathy with Italy. 

X824 Blackw. Mag. XVI. 163 An absurd pretension to 
Italianism, which caricatured refinement, and surpassed 
Keats in folly. 1831 Gallenga Italy in 1848, 202 The very 
character of that ministry was, however, its Italianism. 

1892 Nation (N. Y.) i Sept, 163/3 Such public expressions of 


sentiments by public functionaries in Trieste itself are ' 
proofs beyond all doubt of the Italianism of the citizens. 

Ita'lianist. rare. [f. as piec. -l- -lst.] One 
who Italianizes. 

1835 Kingsley H^csttv. Ho viii, The baigain is hardly 
fair between .such a gay Italianist and us country swains. 
Italia'nity. [f. Italian - i- - ity.] Italian 

quality or character. 

1881 Encycl, Brit. XIII. 494/2 If the ‘Venetian’, in spite 
of its peculiar ‘ Italianity has naturalljf .special points of 
contact with the other dialects of Upper Italy [etc.]. 

Italianize (itseflianolzl, V. [a. F. Jtalianiser 
(i6th c. in Littre) : cf. Italian and -IZE.] 

1. intr. (also in phr. to Italianise it') : To piactise 
Italian fashions or habits; to become Italian (in | 
character, tastes, etc.). 

1611 Cotgr., Italianizer, to Italianize it; to speake ' 
Italian, play the Italian, doe like an It.alian. 1636 Blount, 
Itahamae. 1638 in Phillips. 

2. trans. To make Italian in character or style. 

1673 [R. Leigh] Tratisp. Reh. 136 Nol’s Latin cleiks were 

some^vhat Italianiz.’d 1729 Middleton Let. f>. Rome 
11741) 170 The adding of a modern teimination, or Italian- 
izing the old name of a Deity, has given existence to some 
of their present Saints. 1832 Fraser’s Mag. V. 729 She ' 
Italianised her Christian name. 1886 Willis & Clark 
Catnhridge II. 46 The Hall was new wainscoted and 
thoroughly Italianized. 

Hence ItaTianizedy^/. a., ItaTianizing' vhL sh. 
and ppl. a. Also ItaTianiza'tion, the action or 
process of Italianizing, an Italianized formation; 
ItaTianizer, one who Italianizes. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xix. 139 A Chironomatick 
Italianising of his Demand, with vai-ious Jectigation of his 
Fingers. 1771 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malnieshnry 
I. 217 Louisa is gone to the oratoido, a great condescen.sion 
for so Italianised a lady. 1847 Ld. Lindsay Chr. Art 
1 . p. ccxvi, Mabuse, Van Orley, and the Italianisers of 
Antwerp — imitators chiefly of Raphael. 1853 Milman Lat. 
Chr. VI. iii. (1864) III. 430 This absolute Italianisation of 
the Pope. 1880H. NicoLinAl£'mtozy/24july 57 We have Old 
French, Modern French, Italianisations, Latin expansions, 
and English abbreviations used indiscriminately. x88i 
Westcott & Hort Grk. N. T. ll. App. 46 European of a 
comparatively late and Italianising type. 1900 Pilot t, Eng, 
140/2 There is only one example of the Italianising masters 
of Fontainebleau. 

Italianly (itseflianli), adv, rare. [f. Italian 
■ h -LY In an Italian manner. 

1399 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner P iv. On English 
foole: wanton Italianly; Go Frenchly: Duchly drink: | 
breath Inclianly. 1884 Harper's Mag. Feb. 387/1 Sant’ 
Agnese, pronounced. .Italianly to rhyme with lazy. I 

Italic (itm’lik), a. and sb. [ad. L. lialicns, 
a. Gr. 'IraXinhs, f. 'IraXta, L. Italia Italy. Cf. 

F, Italique (i 5 -l 6 tli c. in Godef. CompL'\.'\ 

A. adj. 

1. Of or pertaining to ancient Italy or its tribes ; 
spec., in Rom. Hist, and Law, pertaining to parts 
of Italy other than Rome. 

Italic version see quot. 1832. _ 

1683 SnLLiNGri,. Orig. Brii. iii. 113 Ambrose at Milan, 
had as great authority as Damasus at Rome ; And the 
Italick Diocese was as considerable as the Roman. 1724 
Waterland Athan. Creed iv. 62 Neither are we to expect 
to meet with it in the Italick psalters, 1832 Hook Ch. Diet. 
(1871) 403 The old Italic Version, or Fetus liala, is the 
name usually given to that translation of the sacred 
Scriptures into the Latin language which was generally 
used till the time of St. Jerome. 1875 Poste Gains i. Comm, 
(ed. 2) 108 Italic soil xvas subject to Quiritary ownership. 
1880 Muirhead Gains ii. § 31 A usufruct of lands that have 
italic privilege. 1900 Contetnp. Rev. Feb. 272 The Italic 
groups, that is, the early languages of Italjn 

b. Pertaining to the Greek colonies in southern 
Italy: said of the school of philosophy founded 
in Magna Grascia by Pythagoras in the 6 th cent. 

B.o. (Sometimes used to include theEleatic school.) | 
1662 H. More Philos. IVrii. Pref. Gen. (1712) 17 This j 
School was called the Italick School, 1728 T. Sheridan 
Fersitis iii. (1739) 43 He travelled to Magna Grsecia where ' 
he was the Founder of the Italick Sect. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Metaph. vi. (1859) 1 . 105 Pythagoras, the founder 
of the Italic school. 

C. Arch. A name of the fifth of the classical 
orders, the Composite. Formerly Italica. 

1563 Smute Archit. Ajb, The fifth piller named Cone- 
posita or Italica. 1656 S- H. Gold, Laiu To Rdr. i, If 
some Capitals should want their Italica distinctions and 
ornaments. 1706 Phillirs, Italick Order of Architecture, 
see Composite Order. 

i' 2. =- Italian a. r. Obs. 

1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. led. 2) 139 A spatious Tanck, 1 
..round set with pipes of lead which (after the Italick sort) 
spouts out the liquid element in variety of conceits. 1711 
Madox Excheq. Pref. 16 Persons that were by birth or 
education French or Italick. «i734 North Lives (1826) 
III, 39 The Italic caution of the ambassador. 

3. (with small i) Applied to the species of printing 
type introduced by Aldus Manutius of Venice, in 
which the letters, instead of being erect as in 
Roman, slope towards the right ; first used in an 
edition of Virgil, published in 1501 and dedicated , 
to Italy. In early use also Italica (sc. litterd). 

161Z Brinsley Pos. Parts (x66g) p. v, Beginning ther 
question ever at an Italike Capital Q. 1613 Bedwei.l 
Mohani. Imp, Pref. B, If I haue added any thing, .that w'e 
haue caused to be imprinted in an Italica letter. 1733 | 
Swift Misc., On Poetpy 95 To Statesman wou’d you give 1 
a Wipe, You print it in Italick Type, When Letters are , 


in vulgar Shapes, 'Tis ten to one the Wit escapes. 1789 
Frankiin IkVi'i (1S88) X. iSo The piinters h.we of late 
banished also the italic types. 1818 A. R.\nkfn Hist. 
J''ian(e V. iv. 391 1 heii printing was in Italic chaiacters. 
1833 Thackeray Nesoconies I. ,\xvi. 247 Documents . pio- 
fusely underlined .. in which the machinations of villains 
are laid bate with italic fervour. 1861 N. A. Woods /V. 
IValcs in Canada U. .S'. 390 The leiterated headings, 
italic emphasis, and minute details, so peculiar to the 
American journals. 

f b. Of handwriting : = Italian «. ,q. Obs. 

1571 Beauckesne & Baildon Booke contg. divers sortesof 
hands (1602) _D. heading) Italique hande. Ibid. Eiv. 
{heading) Italique Letter. 

B. sh. 

1. A member of the Italic school of philosophy : 
see A. I b. 

1394 R. Ashley tr. h‘ Roy's Intcrch. Var. Things 61 a, 
The Philosophers, diulded themseluesinto two sects, thone 
being called lonicques, thother Italiques. 1678CUDWORTH 
Intell. Syst. Pref, Diver.s of the Italicks, and particulaily 
Empedocles, before Democritus, Physiologized Atomically. 

2. (with small /) pi. (rarely singl) Italic letters ; 
letters sloping to the right : now usually employed 
to emphasize a word or series of words, or to dis- 
tinguish a word or phrase (e. g. one in a foreign 
language) from others in the same context. See A. 3 . 

1676 Moxon Print Lett. 8 From the Bottom to the Foot 
is 12 of them in Romans and Italicks. 1712 Steelf 
Spect. No. 455 IT 6, I De.sire you would print this in Italick . 
so it maybe generally taken notice of. cr 1823 T. Howe.s 
in Y. Parr's JFks. (1S28) VIII. 194 The names in italic are 
those supplied by the editors. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 
i. 8 It would be a desirable object, if the use of Italic could 
be governed by some rules. i8g8 A. W. W. Dale Life 
R. IF. Dale he. 217 In the book, the sentence in italics is 
developed into an entire lectnre. Mod. Review, \Ve quote 
the passage; the italics are our own. 

t Ita'lical, «. rare—\ [f. as prec. -f -AL,] 
Italian. Hence f Ita’lioally adv., Italianly. 

1609 Bp. W, Barlow Ansso. Nameless Cath, 74 That 
frapling discourse of his Italicall progresse. 1821 Byron 
IFks. (1S37-40) V. 179 By the papers.. I perceive that the 
Italian gazette had lied most Itahcally, and that the drama 
had not been hssed. 

Itsb'lic&n, a. rare. [f.L. Ilalic-tts + -an.] Of 
or pertaining to the ancient Italian group of 
languages. 

187s Whitney Life Lang. x. 188 Declared Indo-European 
and Italican by scholars. 

f Itadieate, zi. Obs. rare. [f. Italic -ate 3.] 
fans. To italicize. Hence Ita-licated tz. 

1839 J. R. Darley Introd. Beaum. <$• Fl.’s iVks. I. 
p. xxxiv, These five italicated syllables pass but for two. 

Italicism (itse-lisiz'm). rare. [f. Italic a. 
-h -ISM.] An Italian expression or idiom ; an 
Italianism. 

1773 Westm. Mag. I. 15 (Jod.) Our language abounds 
with Italicisms. _ 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. I. i. ii 140 
note, The Gallicisms or Italicisms are very numerous [in 
Thomas a Kempis]. 1838 Britton Diet. Archit. 375 
Portico, an Italicism of the 'Led. porticus. 

Italicize (itis’lisaiz), v. [f. Italic + -iZE,] 
trans. To print in italics, or (in writing) underscore 
with, a single line as a sign that the word or words 
thus marked are to be so printed, or in order to 
emphasize or otherwise distinguish them. 

179s Parr Rem. Statem. Combe 78 _In_ p, 17 of his 
pamphlet the Dr. has printed, but not italicised another 
inaccuracy. 1858 Ruskin Arrows of Chace (1880) I. 139 
The word.s which I have italicized in the above extract are 
those which were surprising to me. 186^ Spectator 28 Jan. 
100 The lines we have italicized are lines of very great 
beauty. 1871-3 Earle Philol. Eng. Tongue (ed. 2) § 30 
There are yio words in the Latin answering to the words 
which are italicised in the Engli.sh version. 
fig. 1870 H. Smart Race for VFi/e i, A slight inflection 
of voice just italicised the epithet. 

Hence Italicized ppl. a., Italicizing vbl. sb. 
Also Italiciza'tion, the action of italicizing. 

1888 W. Sharp in Academy 17 Mar. 184/3 The italicisa- 
tion is mine; but comment I have none. 1894 Westm. Gat. 
20 Oct. 2/2 Carlyle, however, gave positive injunctions on 
the point, .. running as follows, with the characteristic 
italicising here reproduced. _ 1898 E. S. Wallace yerusalan 
the Holyvm. 131 The italicized words biieflybut accurately 
desciibe the land. 

Itadico-, used as combining form of Italic, ad- 
verbially qualifyingthefollowing adj., as in Ita lico- 
Ga’Uic, CJallic or Fiench of an Italian sort. 

1804 Larwood No Gstn Boats 21 A certain Italico-Gallic 
Gentleman. 

Xtaliot, -ote (itmflipt, sb. and a. [ad. 
Gr. 'IraMwrrjs, f. IraXla Italy.] 

a. sb. A person of Greek descent dwelling in 
ancient Italy ; an inhabitant of Magna Graecia. 
b. ac^'. Of or pertaining to the Greek colonies in 
southern Italy or Magna Grcecia. 

1660 Stanley Hist. Philos, ix. (1701) 339/1 A Councel 
being called, and it being put to the question, Whether 
they should deliver up the Italiotes to the Sybarites, or 
undergo a War with an enemy more poweiful than them- 
selves ? 1841 'W. Spalding Italy e,- It. Isp 1 . 117 Several 
illustrious names in Grecian poetry and science belong by 
birth to the Italiot settlements. 1892 Aihenxum 6 Aug. 
187/1 The concluding chapters. .give a pretty full account 
of the literary side of Sicilian and Italiot history. 

1 1‘talishy Cl. Obs. rare. [f. L. Ital-us Italian 
-h -ISH 1 .] Italian. 

1344 Bale Sel, Wks. (Parker Soc.) 8 Polydorus Vergilins 
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..polluting our English Chronicles mo.st shamefully with ] 
his Romish lies and other Italish beggarys. 1350 — 

Votaries \ 69 Thys story is tendeily towched of the Italysh 
wikets. 1587 TtiAiMltiG Conl/i. Jiolinsht'd III. 1575/2 The 
Italish praest and Spanish piince. 

I=talo- used as the combining form of Italian 
in various formations, as Idalo-Byza-ntine a., 
pertaining to Bj'zantine art as developed in Italy ; 

I talo-Gre’cian, -Gree'k a., pertaining to Greek 
settlers or Greek civilization in Italy ; I talo- 
ma'nia, a mania for things Italian. 

*783 H. Swinburne Tra-o. Tivo Sicilies I. 353 Sent to lay 
the first stone of this Italo-Grieco-Coisinian seminary. 1841 
W. Sp.'tLDiNG Italy tj- It. Isl. I. 325 The_second period, 
which may be called the Italo-Grecian. continued till about 
the extinction of the Antonines. 1841-4 Emerson Ess. Ser. 

I. i. (1876) 23 The .. Italomania of Boston Bay. 1877 W. 
Jones Finger-ring 458 A splendid specimen of a large gold 
ring of the best Italo-Greek work 18S3 C. C. Perkins 
Ital. Intiod. 12 Ornaments and animals in the same 

Italo-Byzantine style. 

I-tan,I-taried, ME.pa.pples. of Take, Tabby. 
Ita-palm (idaipam). [f ita, native Brazilian 
name -i- Palm 12.] A palm-tree of tropical South 
America found on river banks. 

1866 Treas. Bot, Manritia Jlexuosa, the Moriche 
or Ita Palm, is very abundant on the hanks of the Amazon, 
Rio Negro, and Orinoco rivers. 
tl-ta'Se, rt. Oh. [OE. Convenient, 

suitable, handy. 

Beoiimlf (Z.) 1320 Frsesn gif him wane aefter neod-laSu 
nihtse-tzese. axaooBocth. Meir. xx. 11 pu pysne middan- 
Seaid . . tidum totseldes, swa hit setffisost wres. c 1203 Lay. 
6502 pe king dioh his sweord hiui wes itase. 

I-tasted, I-tauwedj I-tau3tj I-taxed, ME. 
pa. pples. of Taste, Taw, Teach, Tax vbs. 

Itch, (itj), sb, F ornis : a. i zyeese, 4 gicche, 

5 5iGh.e, 3ykch.a, ikche, icche, 6 ycch,(e, ytoh(e, 
itch©, ycii(e, iche, 7 ich, 6- itoh. 5 3eke. 
See also Sc. Yuke. [OE. sb. from stem of 
giccan : see Itch &d] 

1 . An uneasy sensation of irritation in the skin, 
which is relieved hy scratching or rubbing ; spec, 
a contagious disease, in which the skin is covered 
with vesicles and pustules, accompanied hy extreme 
irritation, now known to be produced by the itch- 
mite ; scabies. 

a. a Baa Leiden Gloss, 82 Prorigo, ttrigo eviis, gyccae. 
c Cursor M. 11823 (Trin.) pe jicche toke him sikerly 
pe fester smoot pourje his body. C1380 Wyclif Sel. IVks. 
III. gt pe Lord schal smyte pe wip. .scabbe. .and jicche. 
c 1400 Lan/ranc's Cirnrg. gt If it be dne, it schal propirlie I 
be clepid icche, And if it be moist, it sclial be clepid scabbe. ' 
e 1440 Prainji. Parv. 239/1 Icche, orjiche (P. ikehejOrgykehe), ' 
^rnrilus. 13** More De guai. Noviss. Wks. gg If thou 
shoiildest for a Title ytche claw thy self sodeinly depe into 
y‘ flesh. 1363 T. Gal'E, Aniidot, ti. 20 This viiguent is for 
iche of the leggs. 1617 JIorysqn liin. tn. 117 The Italians 
..for the most part are troubled with an itch, witnesse the 
frequent cry in their streets . .Ointment for the Itch. 1711 
.Shaftesb. CJtarac. (1737) 11 . 152 In the case of that parti- 
cular kind of itch, which belongs to a distemper nam’d from 
that effect, there are some who, far from ^disliking the 
sensation, find it highly acceptable and delightful. i86i 
Hulmr tr. Moqtan-Tandon _n. vi. i. 308 There really is a 
special parasite which gives rise to the Itch. 1883 Gilmour 
Mongols (1884) 184 One of the most prevalent diseases in 
Mongolia is itch. 1900 N. Q. gth Ser. V. 7 Stablemen 
refer to the itch in horses as ‘the dukes' [Yokes]. A 
‘ dukey horse ’ means a horse suffering from itch. 

| 3 . 1483 Catli. Angl. 426/r A prurigo. 
b. Applied, with qualification, to various forms 
of eczema and other skin diseases, as bahrs\ brick- 
layers' ^ gyoceriitch (see these words). Novwegiati 
itch, a form of leprosy occurring in Norway. 

2 . _fig. An uneasy or restless desire or hankering 

after something ; a restless propensity to do some- 
thing : usually spoken contemptuously. Const, of, 
for, after, or inf 

133* More Confui, Tindale \Vk.s. 371/2 For no desyre of 
mans prayse or ytch of vain glory, but of mere hnmilitie. 
1399 Life More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. U853J II. iig Some 
of this new sect had taken such an itch of preaching, that 
they could hardly charm their tongues. 16*4 Bp. Hall 
Serm. Hampton Crt. Sept., Rem. Wks. (i66o) 4 There is an 
itch of the ear.. that now is grown epidemical. 1638 Ran- 
noLpu Muse's Lookhig-GL 111. iv, One that, out of an itch 
to be thought modest, dissembles his qualities. 16^3 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 123 Their itch after Idol-worship is 
over. 1708 Wooden World Dissected 32 He has as great 
an Itch at breaking of Heads on Board, as he has ashore at 
breaking of Windows. 1736 Amherst Terrs Fit. xlvii. 
253 Nothing can restrain a thorough-bred ganrester; all 
ties and obligations give way to this agreeable itch of the 
elbow. 1733 Johnson Adventurer No. 115 i* 3 The itch 
of literary praise. 1795 Wolcott _(P. Pindar) Pindariana 
Wks. 1812 IV. 237 The virtuoso itch For making a rare 
Butterfly-collection. 1863 Geo. Eliot Rofnola vii, He had 
an itch for authorship. 1870 Lowell Study Wind, aoi The 
itch of originality infects his thought and style. 1876 
Browning Filippo Baldinitcci Uv, We fret and fume and 
have an itch To strangle folk. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., zs itch-allaying adj. ; itch- 
aoarua, -insect, -mite, -tick, a small parasitic 
arachnid, {Sarcojies scabiei) of the family Acaridss, 
which burrows in the human, skin, and gives rise to 
the disease called itch or scabies ; iteb-reed, itoh.- 
weed, popular names of White and Swamp Helle- 
bore ( Vemtrum album and viride) respectively. 


1826 Kirrv ft: Sp. Enlomol. II. xxiii. 332 The 'itch acarus 
(W. L.) is similaily ciiciimstanced. 1399 IMarston 
Sco. Villanie iii. viii. 213 But if he get her *itch-.alaying 
piiine, 0 s.acred reliqiie, stiaight he must beginne To raiie 
out-right. 1846 Gregory The. ,5- Prnci. Med. v. vi. (L.) The 
'itch insect was first accurately described by Bonomo in 
1683. 1833 Penny Cycl. I. 70/1 The Ntch mite is a micio- 
scopic animal, found under the human skin in the pustules 
of a well-known cutaneous disease. 1770 J. R. Forster tr. 
Halm's Trav. N.Ajner. (1772) 1 . 382 The English call it 
‘‘Itch-reed. 1832-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) IV. 509 In- 
festment of the ‘‘itch-tick. 1884 Miller Plani-n., ■'Itch- 
weed, Veraimm viride. 

Itch (it|), vf Forms : a. i siec(e)an, 3 5ichen, 
3-4 ^icchen, 4 ^itchen t^pr.pple. (Ayenb.) icinge), 

5 gichyn, 5echm,icclien,yechen,i3cehen,iclien, 
ychen, ychyn, 5-6 ytche, itche, 6-7 ytch, 6- 
itch. / 3 . 5 gykyn, 5ekyn, ykyn, ekyn, 5eke, 7 
yeok. [OE. gicc(e)an [\—*giecc{e)an, with umlaut 
from *geocc- :—gucc-) WGer. fukkjan (OHG. 
jucchen, TtlLUG. jtickett, jiicken, (ja.jmken, OLG. 
jukid it itches, MDn. joken, jenken, Du. jetiken), 
GQ\.\i.jukjan, ftom stemyw^-tvhence 0 ]lG.jukido, 
OE. giec^a, later yidSa, ME. jykihe, Yeketh, itch. 
In the 14-1 5th c. the form jicch-, sHch-, lost its 
initial J before i, whence the later itch. In some 
northern dialects the word came down with hard c 
or k, as jyk-, fk-, in 15th c. jeke, yoke. See also 
the Sc. iom yotik,yuck, Yuke.] 

1 . intr. To have or feel irritation of the skin, 
such as causes an inclination to scratch the part 
affected; said of the part; also ofthepei son affected. 
Also impers., it itches, there is an itching. 

a. c rooo Sa.v. Leec/td. III. 50 WiS giccendre womhe. Hid. 
70 Wi 3 o)jrum ?;iccendum blece. niazs [.see Itching 
vbl. sb. i]. 1:1386 Ch.aucer Miller's T. 496 My mouth 
hath icched [». rr. Jechid, yched] al this longe da^'. c 1430 
Hymns Virg. 80 Oure body wole icche, cure bonis wole 
ake. 1530 Palsgr. 595/1 Whan thy wounde begymieth to 
heale it wyll ytche. 1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr. 11. i. 29, I 
would thou didst itch from head to foot, and I had the 
scratching of thee. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Flat (1S34) II. 558 
After all, perhaps, we have no greater enjoyments among 
us than those of eating when we are hungry',, .laying down 
when sleepy, or, as the second Solomon has pronounced, 
than scratching where it itches. 1873 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
IV 17 Socrates dilates on the pleasuies of itching and 
scratching. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Pled. III. 343 The cracks 
often itch in a most troublesome way. 

p. C1440 Promp. Pam. 238/1 Ichyn, or ykyn, or jykyn 
(AT, yekyn, d'. jichyn, H., P. a]s.yn), prurio. 1468 Medulla 
Gram. (Promp. Parv. 538 note), Pmrio, to jeke. 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 4fl6/t. To ieke,pmrire. 1703 Thoresby Let. to Hay 
(E. D. S.), Yeeke, [». to] itch. 

2 . fg. To have an irritating desire or uneasy 
craving provoking to action. Often in phr. one's 
fingers itch (to do something, orig. to give a person 
a thrashing). Const, with inf , ; also for, (t af). 

a 1223 Auer. R. 80 LokeS, sei 3 sein Jerome, [last 3e nabben 
jicchinde nouSer tunge ne earen. 1382 Wvclif 2 Tmt. 
IV. 3 Thei schulengadere togideremaistrisjitchinge {gloss. 
or plesynge] to the eeris. _ 1379 J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf 
Eviij b, [(Dur] fingers wyll itch at hym. 1392 No-body and 
Some-body (1878) 326 My Kinglie browes itch for a stately 
Crowne. 1398 Shaks. Plerry W. ii. iii. 48 If I see a sword 
out, my finger itches tomakeone._ 1622 MABBBtr. Aleman's 
Guzman d'Alf, i. 57 His tongue itch’t to be let loose. 1712 
Arbuthnot pohn Bull iv. i, His fingers itched to give 
Nic. a good slap on the chops. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr, 

I . 163 Keep thee from my failings free, — Nor itch at rhymes. 
2833 Kingslev Hypatia xviii. 205 The men’s fingers are 
itching for a fight. r86o Reade Cloister <5- H. xxxviii. (i8g6) 
III No wonder men itch to be soldiers. 

1 3 . trans. To cause to itch. Obs. 

1386 J. Hooker Girald. Irel. in Holinshed II. 91/1 It 
may be, that. .1 shall be able like a fleshworme to itch the 
bodie of his kingdome, and force him to scratch deepelie. 
1665, 1736 [see Itching ppl. a. 3]. 
titch, V. 2 Obs. [app. identical with Hitch v. 
and early ME. Ioche-h; but the history is not 
clear.] intr. To shift one’s position a little; to move 
with a jerk or succession of jerks ; = Hitch v. 3. 

1S79 G°sson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 33 You shall see suche 
heaving and shooving, suebe ytehing and shouldring, to 
sitte by women. 15^ Pappe ov. Hatchet i Itch a little 
further for a good fellowe. i6zi Lady M. Wroth Urania 
377 Shee still itcht neerer her husband. 

Here perhaps belong the following; 

1640 A. Harsnet Godls Suin7n. 4T3 Riches cannot, .each 
us one halres breadth neerer heaven. 1691 Ray Creation 

II. (1701) 245 Without shifting of sides or at least etching 
this way and that way more or less. 

Itch, 0.3, variant of Eche v. Obs,, to augment, 
increase, eke out. 

1614 B. JoNsoN Barth. Fairii. ii, Halfe i^ound of tobacco, 
and a quarter of a pound of Coltsfoot, mixt with it too, to 
itch it out. a 1624 Bp. M. Smyth Serm. (1632) 104 Where 
the lyon’s skin will not reach, there they itch it with the 
fox skin. Fuller's Abet Rediv., Erasmus 

63 To itch out his travelling charges he agreed with Baptista 
Boeria. .to accompany his two sonnes to Bononia. 

Itch, obs. variant of Eche sbi^. Eke 2 . 

1395 in Antiquary (1888) May 211 For itches for the bell 
roapes vj<i. 

f I'tchful, a. Obs. rare~°. [f. Itch sh. y -eul.] 
Full of itching, itchy- 
1330 Palsgr. 316/2 Itche or ytchefull, graieux. 
itchiness (i'tjines), [f. Itchy -h -NESS.] The 
quality or slate of being itchy ; itchy sensation. 
2822-34 Good’s Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 383 He adds another 


character, not always present however, namely, itchiness 
of the skin. 1847 Johnston in P?-oc. Berzv. Nat. Club 11 . 
No. 5. 222 The place in which they had burrowed U'as 
indicated by itchiness. 

Itching (i'ljii)), ^bl. sb. [f. Itch zi-i-h-iNc'.] 

1 . A feeling of uneasiness 01 irritation in the skin, 
which leads to scratching : see Itch i. 

mz23 Anc7-. R. 238 peo hvvule pet 5ichinge ilest, hit 
punches god for to gniden. 1382 Wyclif Dent, xxviii 27 
Smylt thee the Lord with . . scab forsothe and itchynge 
[1388 5icchyng, ichynge, ijcching]. 14.. Norn, in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 708/21 Hie pruriUis.z. jekyiige. 1:1440 Promp. 
Parv. 538/2 3 ykynge, or gykthe, pruritus. 1662-3 Pepys 
Diary 10 Feb., In the morning, most of my disease, 
that is, itching and pimples, were gone. 1797 M. Baillie 
Morb, Altai. (1807) 205 'They have commonly an itching at 
the nose. 1845 Budd Dis. Liver She became affected 
with excessive itching of the skin, which prevented sleep, 
attrib. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. (1880) 48 The World., 
scratching her braine with her itching pin,, .answeres, What 
then? 1611 CoTGR. s. v. Alum, We call it, stone Alluin, or 
itching ponder. 

%fig. An uneasy desire or hankering ; =Itch sh. 2. 
1340 Ayenb. 16 pet uerste heaued of )>e beste of helle ys 
prede-.pe uifte icinge, in cle[r]gie avarice ojier couaytise. 
1676 tr. Gidllaiiere's Voy. Athens 33 A rich Turk in that 
City . . had an itching after the young Mans Estate. 1709 
Pope Ess. Grit. 32 All fools have still an itching to deride. 
1884 St. fames's Gas. 22 Aug. 3/1 An irrepressible itching 
for a little more military glory. 

Itching' (i'tjig),///. a. [f. Itch t/.i -t- -ing 2.] 
That itches. 

1 . That has or is characterized by a feeling of 
irritation in the skin ; itchy. 

ciooo [see Itch v.t 1]. 1663 Hooke Microgr. xxvi. 146 
The itching tickling pain quickly grew languid 1746 
Berkeley and Let. Tar-avater § 15 A very useful wash 
for weak, dry, or itching eyes. 1898 P. Manson Trap. 
Dis. xxxiii. 523 With a papulo-vesicular itching eruption 
resembling scabies. 

fig. That has an irritating desire or uneasy 
craving. 

Often qualifying sbs. denoting bodily organs in metaphori- 
cal phrases, as itching ears, a craving to hear something 
new, persons who crave to hear novelties (hence itching- 
eared) ; an itching palm, a hankering after gain, an ava- 
ricious disposition ; t an itching elbow, a passion for gamb- 
ling (cf- quot. 1726 in Itch sb. a). 

a 122$ [see Itch Z'.i 2]. 1381 Sidney Afol. Poetrie (Arb.) 
49 There is nothing of so sacred a maiestie, but that an 
itching tongue may rubbe it selfe vpon it. 1582 N. T. 
(Rhem.) 2 Tim. iv. 3 According to their owne desires they 
wil heape to them seines maisteis, hauing itching eares. 1601 
Shaks. ‘ynl. C. iv. iii. 10 Cassius, you your selfe Are much 
condemn’d to haue an itching Palme. 1607 Hieron Wks. 
I. 196 A few blotted leaues ; such perhaps, as in this itching- 
eared generation few will take notice of. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. I. ig8, I had an itching desiie to see Jerusalem. 1693 
in Dryden's Juvenal xiv. (1697) 342 If the Father, says 
Juvenal, love the Box and Dice, the Boy will be §iven to an 
Itching Elbow. 1847 A Bennie Disc. x_xii. 393 This is no idle 
crowd come to gaze or to fill an itching ear. 1871 Dixon 
Tower IV. vii. 63 Fees were always welcome to his itching 
palm. 1876 World tAa. xoB. ii The causes celebres, v/hich 
have supplied such piquant reading to an itching public, 
f 3 . That causes itching. Obs. 

1665 Hooke Microgr, xxvi. 145 Of Cowage, and the itching 
operation of some bodies. 1756 P. Browne Jamaica 336 
The plant is well known on account of its sharp itching 
hairs. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., Itching Berries. 
F ruit of R osa canina. Lane. 
tience XtcMng'ly adv. 

1657 J. Bentham Two Treat. 19 Itchingly desiring Novel- 
ties. 

t I'tchless, nt. Obs. [f. Itoh ri. -h -LESS.] Free 
from itching or the itch ; free from an itching palm, 
incorruptible. 

163s Quarles Emil. i. x. (1718) 41 One rubs his itchless 
elbow. 1648 Herrick Hesper., To Sir J. Berkley, Thou 
art just and itchlesse, and dost please Thy genius with two 
strength’ning buttresses. 

Itcliy (i’tji), ct. Now colloq, [f. Itoh sb. -1- -T. 
The form appears in OE. as gtcctg glossing ‘ putri- 
dus, purulentus’ Hpt. (?/. 453.] Affected "with 
itching or the itch ; of the nature of the itch. 

1330 Palsgr. 316/2 Itche [mispr. for itchie or itchye] or 
ytchefull, graieux. 1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, 
Galleux, scabbed, itchie. 1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 253/2 When any yonge Personne is Itchye, let 
him laye of this pouldre in water, and the water wilbe like 
oyle. 1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farms 201 His 
leaues or rootes applyed to itchie places . . doe great good 
viito the same. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet. s.v. Itch, All 
Itchy humour will come out and he dry’d up entirely. 
«i8z9 j. Young Infell. Philos, xxxv. (1835} 330 Your elbow 
is itchy and your toe is sore. 

fig- rS 99 B. JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. iii. ii, A third, .takes 
the coming gold . . That hourly rubs his dry and itchy palms. 
1784 CowPER Task IV, 382 Excess, the scrofulous and itchy 
plague. 

-ite, stijfix^, corresponding to F. -ite, L. -ita 
{.-iies\ ad. Gr. -ri-jyy, forming adjs. and sbs. (of 
adj. origin) with the sense ‘ (one) connected with or 
belonging to ‘a member of as in dtrhiTrjs adj. 
heavy armed, sb. a hea'vy-armed soldier (f. on\a 
armour), noXirrjs citizen (f. ubkis city). Its fem. 
form is -IT is (-iTis). Both the masc- and fem. forms 
were extensively used in forming technical names 
of natural products, diseases, etc. 

_A frequent use in Gr. was to form ethnic and local designa- 
tions, as ’AgS»)piTi)s Abderite, STaytpmjs Stagirite, 'S.v^ap- 
iT)]s Sybarite, TopTttpi'rijs denizen of Tartarus, Hence, often 
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used by the LXX to render Heb. names in as in 

'I(rpai)AiT7)5 Israelite, Aeutrijs Levite, 'ApiaAijKiTrjsAmalekite, 
*I(rfiaijAfri)s Ishmaelite, MajojSirrjt Moabite, SoSo/uiTat Sodo- 
mites, etc. Later, in Christian use, in the names of sects, 
styled either after their locality, their founder, or some 
tenet, rite, or other characteristic, as epij/j-iTijs a desert-dweller, 
eremite, hermit, NocoAatTai, Nicolaitans (pi.), ’laKiotilTot 
Jacobites, MoM(^ucrrTai Monophysites, etc. Some of the 
Greek terms (esp. those in Christian use) were adopted in 
Latin, either unchanged in -lies or often in -Ua, the plural 
(which was more frequent in use) being in : thus 
Stagirlies, Sybarlia, and, in the Vulgate, etc., Levltes or 
Levlta, Israelite, Ismaelitx, Aimnonit^, Moabits, Nico- 
lalis, Sodo77ittx (also Gaditx, Renbenlts, etc., where the 
LXX have Fafi, ; and in later and mediaeval writers 

Marcian'itx, Ebwnlts, Azymltx, MaroiiUs, Monopkyatx, 
etc. Hence the suffix; has passed into Fr. and Eng. in the 
form -ite, pi. -Ues. Already in the metrical Ge/iests Exodus 
CI2SO wefind Amonit,Arabit\ by Wyclif the Vulgate words 
in -Use are duly rendered by forms in -ites, -ytis. In later 
Biblical versions the ending is extended to other tribal names, 
e. g. ’Apioppaloi, Xavavaiot, Vulg. Amorrsi, CliMiauxi, 
Wyclif Atttorrei, Chancinei (,-ey), i6th c. versions Amorites, 
Canaanites. 

Another frequent use of the termination was to form names 
of minerals and gems (adjectively with Afflos ‘stona’ under- 
stood), e. g. avflpaKiTr/? anthracite, aluanTijs blood-stone, 
hsematite, b^Crri^ snake-stone, serpentine, treArji'tVi); moon- 
stone, selenite, etc. Nearly all these occur also in L. in 
Pliny, who moreover adds several not recorded in Greek. 
These have been handed down and increased by mediaeval 
and early modern Latin writers de p7-oprietaiibus rerttnt, and 
have given origin to our modern use of -ite in names of 
fossils and minerals. 

The following are the chief English uses of the 
sufhx : 

1. Forming names of persons. (Often also used 
adjectively.) 

a. In words already formed in Gr. or L., of the 
classes above mentioned, and in analogous terms ; 
e. g. StagiriU, Sybarite ; hi'aelite, Ltvite^ Amnio~ 
niie, Amorite, Benjamite, Canaanite, Gadite, 
Gileadite, Ha7mte, Isktmelite, Rechabite, Reuben- 
ite, Semite, Sodomite, etc. ; eremite, Ebionite, 
Admiite, Jacobite, Marcionite, Maronite, Azymite, 
Monophysite, Anthropomorphite, Fatimite, etc. 

b. In words of modern formation : (a) Denoting 
an inhabitant of a place ; as Sydneyite, Claphamite, 
Durhamite, Ludloivite : now rare, and mostly 
somewhat contemptuous, (p) Denoting a disciple, 
follower, or adherent of a person or doctrine ; as 
Wycliffite, Cainpbellite, Daleite, Glassite, Irvittg- 
ite, Puseyite, Smieo7%ite ; Bronteite, Darwinite, 
PIttgoiie, Ruskinite, Shelleyite, Spefuerite, Zolaite; 
Bryanite, Can^tingite, Healyite, Jacobite, Luddite, 
Mackinleyite, Parnellite, Peelite, f Williamite 
(adherent of William III). So Pre-raphaelite, 
Silverite, Independent Labourite, etc. 

These have a tendency to be depreciatory, being mostly 
given by opponents, and seldom acknowledged by those to 
whom they are applied. The following are illustrations of 
some of these formations : 

i8i8 Scott Hrt. of Midi, xviii, I am not a MacMillanIte or 
a Russelite, or a Hamiltonian, or a Harleyite, or a How- 
denite. {.Note, All various species of the great genus 
Caraeronian.) i8*o Lonsdale Mag. Aug. 350/1 In 1814, the 
Ingharaitechurches formed a union with the Daleite churches 
in Scotland. 1883 Athenxitm 27 Jan. 116/3 Of Musset, as 
becomes a good Hugoite, he has_ nothing to say. 1886 
Manch. Exam. 13 Jan. 3/2 Legislation which is regarded as 
a violation of that principle by all thorough-going Herbert 
Spencerites. 1888 Rider Haggard Col. QuariUk i. Other 
folk, yet more learned, declared it to be an ancient British 
dwelling .. Mrs. Massey . . was a British dwellingite. 1891 
Daily News 5 Mar. s'2 Swift was a Tolstoite before his day. 
1892 Athenaeum i Oct. 449/2 These short stories have not 
the attractions which the true Zolaite loveth. 189s Tunes 
8 Jan. g/s Ireland will see Healyites and Redmondites 
battling with Dillonites for the honour of representing the 
united will of the Irish nation. 1897 JVestm.Gaz. 12 July 
3/3 ‘ The Shirley country ’ — as the Spen Valley is now called 
by Bronteites. 1898 Daily News 12 Jan. 6/6 The fine mass 
meeting of the Independent Labourites. 

2. a. Palieont. Used to form the names of fossil 
organisms, animal or vegetable ; as ammonite, 
belemnite, catamite, dendrite, echinite, encrinite, 
lig)iite, trilohite, etc. 

These follow the type of Gr. ParpaxiTt)! toadstone, etc., 
and were at first used in their Latin form in -lies : see the 
individual words. 

b. Mineral. The systematic ending of the names 
of mineral species, comprising names of ancient 
origin in -irr\s, as atithracite, hsematite, ophite, 
selenite, or in -ins, as chlorite, hepatite, hyalite, 
and a vast number of modern names in which -ite 
is added to an element expressing colour, structure, 
physical characters or affinities, or to the name 
of a locality, discoverer, mineralogist, distinguished 
scientist, or other person whom the discoverer 
may have desired to commemorate. Examples 
are albite, azurite, melanite, dichroiie, graphite, 
apatite, calcite, syenite, labradorite, leadhillite, 
hwnboldtite, werne^'ite, brewsterite, danaite, dar- 
winite. Earlier names of minerals have in some 
cases been displaced by names in -ite, and some 
names with other endings as -ane, -in, etc. have 
been conformed to the -ite type. For names of 
Voi. V. 


rocks, Dana has suggested the differentiated ending 
-yte, founded on Fachyie, as in aphanyte, dioryte, 
epidosyte, and the like ; but this has not found 
universal acceptance. 

3. Anat. and Zool. Used to form terms denoting 
one of the constituent parts, segments, or joints of 
a body or organ ; as in somite a segment of the 
body ; so cerite, pleurite, podite, tergite, a segment 
of the horn or antenna, side, foot, back, etc. Cf. 
cephalostegite, coxopodite, ischiocerite, ischiopodite. 

[These forms were introduced (in French) in 1851 by H. 
Milne Edwards (.Observations s?ir la sqneiette tegimtentaire 
des Crustacee^ Decapodes, in Ann. Sci. Nat. (Zool.) 3, 
XVI. 221). They were app. first used in Eng. in 1855, by 
C. Spence Bate (Report Brit. Assoc. 1853, 38; ; but they 
owe their general use esp. to Huxley (Lect. on General 
Nat. Hist. 1857, Anat. Inverteb. Atiim. 1877, etc.). (F. A. 
Bather, M.A., Nat. Hist. Museum, South Kensington.)] 

4. Chem. Used to form the names of some sac- 
charine substances, glucoses, and other organic 
compounds, as dambonite, dulcite, erythrite, inos- 
ite, isodulcite, mannite, melatiipyrite, pmite, 
quercite, sorbite, chiefly f. the names of plants ; also 
of explosives, as cordite, dynatnite, herculite, 
7nelinite ; and of commercial products, as ebonite, 
vulcatiite, etc. 

[In the earlier of these the suffix was in origin apparently 
the same as in the preceding groups, mannite being, as it 
were, the distinctive constituent of manna ; but in the 
names of e.xplosives and other products this sense dis- 
appears, and -ite is merely a derivative.] 

b. In Inorganic Chemistry, -ite is the systematic 
termination of the names of the salts of acids 
denominated by adjectives in -ous ; e. g. nitrite 
a salt of nitrous acid, sulphite a salt of sulphurous 
acid. This was part of the systematic nomencla- 
ture introduced by Gnyton de Morveau and Lavoi- 
sier in their Nomenclature Chintique of 1/87. 

[In this use, the suffix has no direct connexion with the 
Gr. -tTTi5, but was suggested by, and differentiated from, 
the suffix -ate (-ate r 3), appropriated to salts of acids in -ic. 
In the words of the tiuthors cited (Nomencl. Chimiqne, p. 40), 
these aie ‘ terminaisons differentes adaptees a la meme 
racine, de la manRre qui a paru le plus convenable au 
jugement de I'oreille. ... 

Sulpha/^ sera le nom generique de tous les sels formes 
de I’acide sulphurique. 

SulphtV^ sera le nom des sels formes de I'acide sulphux- 
eux. 

(p. 49) Cette distinction une fois etablie nous a donn6 les 
nitrates et les nitrites, les phosphates et les phosphites, les 
acetates et les acitites'.'\ 

A few of the words in -ite have derivative adjs. in 
-itic, as Hamitic, Semitic, dendritic, enci'hiitic, 
anthi'acitic, haematitic ; many of those in group i 
have adjs. in -itish, as Israelitish, Moabitish. 
•ite, suffix^, an ending of adjs., adapted from 
L. pa. pples. in -itus, -itiis, of vbs. in -ire, -ere, 
-ere, as in erudtfus erudite, exqtiisUtis exquisite, 
composihis composite, or from the corresponding 
Romanic -ito, as favourite ; also of sbs. derived 
from the same or from the cognate L. sbs. in -tis, as 
appetitus appetite. Also, of verbs formed fiom 
the same ppl. stems, as expedite, unite ; but from 
stems in -it, tlie verbs usually end in -it, as posit, 
exhibit, merit ; this was formerly also usual with 
adjs., as opposit, recondit. 

I-teid, -teied, -et, ME. .pa. pple. of Tie v. 
I-teiht, -teight, of Teach v. 
t _I-teiled, u!. Obs. [f. I-i-f-TAiL sb. + 
Tailed, having a tail. 

a 1*40 Sawtes Warde in Coit. Horn. 251 Iteilede draken 
grisliche ase deoflen. 

t I-tel. Obs. \fyK.getxl, -tel gitat,'D\x. 

getal), f.ge-, I-l -k-tellan to count. Tell.] Number. 

c looo Ags. Gasp. Matt. xiv. 21 pmra etendra getael wses 
(if Jjusenda wera butan wifum & cildum. c 1205 Lay. 7805 
Nuste na mon hat ttel Of Jian scipen hat seileden after. 
I-teld, i-telded, i-tield, ME. pa. pple. of 
Teld v. to erect. I-teled, of Till v. 

'h I-tell6, Obs. [(yEj,geiellan(^=OS).gitelliati, 
OHG. ge-, gizelleti, MHG. gezeln) , f. ge-, I- pref ^ 
-t- tellan. Tell w.] 

1. trails. To number, reckon, tell. 

971 Elickl. Horn. 203 Hie . . getealdon h»t \iae.x wzes eac 
syx hund manna .. acweald. cxv]’^ Lamb, Horn. 133 Na 
man ne mihte itellen a mare h® me mei Seo steorren of 
heuene. 

2. To recount, narrate, tell. 

f 1205 Lay. 24627 Nes he naeuere iboren .. he cuSe him 
itelle. .of halue han richedome. 

Item, (si'tem), adv. and sb. [a. L. item adv., 
just so, in like manner, moreover, f. i-s, i-d he, it 
+ advb. ending -tern. Used also in F. as adv. (1290 
in Godef. Compl.) and as sb. from the i6th cent.] 

II A. adv. Likewise, also. Used to introduce a 
new fact or statement, or, more frequently, each 
new article or particular in an enumeration, esp. in 
a formal list or document, as an inventory, house- 
hold-book, will, etc. 

1398 In Rymer Fxdera (1709) VIII. 53 Item, it is Accordit 
and Ordaint that [etc.]. Ibid,, Item, for als mykil as [etc.]. 


C1400 Maundev, (1839) xxviii. 288 Item, in this Yle .. there 
is a manner of Wode, hard and strong. 1418 in E. E. Wills 
(1882) 31 Item I be-quethe to the freres Menours of Brygge- 
north. .xls. Item I bequethe. .to the ffreres of Wodehouse 
xl s. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alfonce i, Item my sone sup- 
pose it not a lytyll thynge to haue a good Frend. 1336 
Citron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 56 Item this yere was alle 
the chaunterys put downe. Item also the wacche at myd- 
somer was begonne agayne. .. Item also the byshoppe of 
Wenchester. .preched before the kyng. 1601 Shaks. Twel. 
N. I. V. 265 It shalbe Inuentoried. . As, Item two lippes in- 
different redde, Item two giej' eyes, with lids to them. 1732 
Fielding Miser it. i, Wks. 1882 IX. 308 Hetn, Two muskets, 
one of which only wants the lock. 1781 Cowpek Truth 132 
Not a grace appears on strictest search, But that she fasts, 
and, item, goes to church, a 1818 in Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 
337_He. .added this clause : ‘Item, all the houses and lands 
which I have given between my sons, is to this purpose, 
that [etc.] '. 

B. sb. 


1. A statement, maxim, or admonition such as 
was commonly introduced by the word item; a 
saying with a particular bearing. Hence, generally, 
ail intimation, a hint. Esp. in vbl. phrases, as to 
give {take, etc.) an item, also to give {take, etc.j 
item. Now U. -S’, local. 

1361 T. Norton Calvin’s Inst. iv. xii. (1634) 616 marg., 
Two Items to the Chuich of Rome concerning the single 
life which they require in the order of Priests 1600 Hol- 
land Livy XXV. xvi. 359 The Soothsayers aforesaid, had 
given an Item, and foretold, that this prodigious sight 
perteined properly unto the chiefe captaine. 1607 Hieron 
lyks. I. 171 ‘That nothing be lost', it was one of our 
Sauioius items. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. ii. 150 He.. has Need 
of an Itum, to caution him to take heed, every Moment of 
the Day. 1704 Hearne Dnct. Hist. II. 14 Getting item 
thereof, he depmted to the sea. 1786 Mrs. Inchbald Sttch 
things are 51 (in Br. Theat.) If my friend had not given me 
an item of this I should think her downright angry, a i860 
Spirit of Tunes (N.Y.) (Bartlett), The minit yer get item 
that I’m back, set off for the cross-roads. 

2. An article or unit of any kind included in an 
enumeration, computation, or sum total ; an entry 
or thing entered in an account or register, a clause 
of a document, a detail of expenditure or income, etc- 

1378 T. WiLcocKS Serm. Patties 30 The lawe layeth no 
Item to youre charge. 1388 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 39 His 
grace had need to prouide a bag ful of Items for you if you 
be so liberal. 1601 Cornwallis Ess. ix. That makes not 
the purse emptie, and the household-booke rich in Items. 
1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjnr. (1842) 34 Our vaunt’ currer . . 
offred to pay some of the tauern items, 1763 Cowper Lei. 
to y. Hill 3 Dec., Wks. 1837 XV. 7 That I may return as 
particular an answer to your letter as po.ssible, I will take it 
Item by item. 1870 J. Yeats Nat. Hist, Comm. 87 Timber 
is an important item in the national revenue, 1876 Geo. 
Eliot Dan. Der, ill, I have to spend a good deal in that 
way ; it is a large item. 

D. A detail of information or news, esp, one in 
a newspaper. 

1819 B. E. O’Meara Exp, Trans. St. Helena 11 Tfhe 
general accuracy of these items may be inferred. 1863 
Lowell Scotch the Snake Pr. Wks. 1890 V. 241 We cannot 
estimate the value of the items in our daily newspaper!?. 
1876 — Among my Bks. Ser. ii. 130 This item kind of 
description. 1888 J. Inclis Tent Lfe Tigerland 2 Filling 
my sporting journal with many items of more than ordinary 
interest. 

Item (ai ’tern), &. [f. prec.] To set down 

or reckon up item by item ; to enter as an item. 

_ 1601 ? Marston Pasquil ^ Kath, iv. 157 Here 1 haue 
item’d forth what I am worth. 1613 Sir E. Hoby Curry- 
Combe i. 14 Had he Itemd the lampe oyle, as well as hee 
summed the Spanish wine, his intruding curiosity would 
haue passed with lesse blame. 1716 Addison Drummer 
III. i, I have Item’d it in my memory. 1788 Cowper d'tesar 
for Year, I . . item down the victims of the past. 1833 Lewes 
Goethe I. in. ix. 303 A process which looked less heroic when 
item’d in the bill next day. 

I-temed, ME. pa. pple. of Tame 21.2 
Itemize (si’temoiz), 57. Chiefly Z7. i". [f. ItemjA 
•f -ize.] trails. To set down by items or enter as 
an item; to specify the items of (an account, etc.). 
Hence I'temized///. ; also I’teiuiza'tion, the 
action of itemizing. 

1864 Webster s.v.. To itemize the cost of a raihoad. 
a i88i S. Lanier Eng. Novel v. (1883) 98 iEschylus paints 
these conclusions with a big bi ush . . Shelley itemizes them. 
1883 Harper's Mag. July 850/2 A kindness that can never 
be itemized in the bill. 1890 Pall Mall G. 20 June 7/2 The 
hostess reads an itemized list of her expenditures. 1894 
Columbus (O.) Disp._ 10 Nov. 6/4 Demanding from each, a 
separation and itemization of any and all bills paid during 
their official terms. 


I'temizer. [f. prec. -f-ERl.] One who itemizes ; 
also {US.), One who furnishes items to a news- 


paper, 

i860 Congregaiioualist 21 Sept. (Cent. Diet.), An itemizer of 
the ‘ Adams Transcript ’. 1887 in Bible Sac. Rec,(U.S.) Feb. 
27/2 The itemizers have often been huge misinterpreters of 
the gospel. 

I-tempred, ME. pa. pple.. of Tempee v. I- 
tempted, I-tented, of Tempt, Tent. I-tend, 
of Tine v. to shut. I-teiid(e, i-tent, of Tend v. 
to kindle. I-tened, of Teen v. 

t I-teou, V. Obs. [OE. get/on (cognate with 
Goth, gatiuhan, OhLG. giziahan, geziehen), f, tfon 
to draw, Tee,] 

1. trans. To draw, draw on, attract. (Only OE.) 

a 1000 Guthlac 346 Woldun hy geteon . . in orwennysse 
meotudes cempan. 

131 
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2 . To bring up, educate, instruct. 

97S O. E. Chron., pa pe ar wjeran on limcrBefte rihte 
Setosene. c 1205 Lay, 2418 pe king. . to Corinee hiiie sende 
In to his londe, pat he hine sculde wel iteon, 

3 . mff. To come or grow to (an end or result). 

CI20S L\y. 32114 Strongliche he vves aua;red . . to wulche 

pinge hit iteon wolde pat him. wes itacned pere. 

I-teo^e5ed5 ME. pa. pple. of Tithe v. 

Iter (i •tai, 3i-t3i), slf. PI. iters, || iti-nera. [a. j 
L. iter journey, way, road ; in sense i , med.L.] 

1 . Hist. A circuit oftlie Justices in Eyre or the 

Justices of Assize or the Forest; = Eyee i. Also 1 
transf Any similar ciicuit. 1 

1647 N. Bacom Disc. Govt. En^. 1. Ixi. 192 These Iters weie 1 
little other than visitations of the Countrey by the grand 
Council of Lords. 1682 Eng. Elect. Sheriffs 45 A Sentence 
or Verdict of the Judges of the Iter’-s, or of the Courts at 
Law. <11734 North Lives (1826) 1 . 79 The court of the 
forest is in the nature of an iter. 1876 W. C. Smith in 
Encycl. Brit. IV. The Lord Chamberlain, by his Iter, 
or circuit of visitation, maintained a common standard of 
right and duties in all burghs. 

ta. The record of proceedings during a circuit. 
rggS Manwood Lawcs Forest iii. § 2 (1615) 34 The Assises 
or Iters of Pickring and Lancaster are, as it were, the 
bookes of yeeres and Termes, unto the Forest Lawes. i668 
Ant. Kal. ^ Inv, (1836) III. 441 Search such iters and 
other lecords. .as. .Chislett shall desire. 

2 . A Roman road or line of travel. 

1751 Phil. Trans. XLVII. 216 In the second iter of 
Antonine’s Itineraiy, we find ..Ehoracum. 1771 Antiq. 
Sarisb. 8, A.D. 140, in the reign of Antoninus, Britain was 
divided into Itinera or public Roads from one end of the 
Kingdom to the other. 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. (1863) 

I. 52 This singular structure . . so unlike anything usually 
found on the fine of the legionary iters. 1873 Burton Hist. 
Scot. I. i. 14 In the route of the ninth iter. 

3 . Anat. A way or passage; spec, the tubular 
cavity leading from the third to the fourth ventricle 
of the brain. 

1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 206 The lateral ventricles 
and the iter have been found dilated without any obvious 
mechanical cause, 

fTter, V. Obs. rare. [a. F. ith'er (14S8 in 
Godef.), ad. L. iterd-re to Iterate.] trans. To 
iterate, repeat, renew. Hence tl'tering vbl. sb. 

1330 Palsgr. 14s Some betoken ittering or renewing of a 
dede. Ibid. 394/2 , 1 iter, or renews, or do a thyng agayne, or 
do a thyng ofte tynies, je Here. 
flterable tiuSrab’l), a. Obs. rare. [ad. late 
L. iie>abil-is (Tert.), f. iterd-re to Iteeate ; see 
-ABLE. 1 Capable of being iterated or repeated. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. tv. i. (1634) _s:o marg.. 
That repentance is no mote iterable than baptisme. 1390 
Swinburne Testaments 51 When licence is graunted to 
anie to doe an iteiable acte, otherwise against la we, it ought 
to be restrained to the fiisc acte onely. <ix68z Sir T 
Browne Tracts (1684) 178 They had made their Acts iterable 
by sober hands. 

rteral, a. Anat. [irreg. f. iTEE^i. + -al.] Per- 
taining to the iter of the brain. 

Iterance (i’terans). [f. Itebant : see -anob.] 
Repetition, iteration. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. V. ii. 130 sEmil. My Husband? 0 th, 
What needs this itterance. Woman? I say, thy Husband. 
1830 Mrs, Browning Sonnets from the Portngytese xxi, 
Say thou dost love me, love me, love me ; toll The silver 
iterance, 1876 Dowden Poems 80 What voice is this the 
sea sends forth. Disconsolate iterance, a passionless moan? 
1883 D. C. Murray Hearts III. xxvi. 40 The persistent 
iterance of this phrase alarmed the surgeon. 

Iterancy (i'teransi). [f. next ; cf. prec., and 
see -ANCT.] The quality of being iterant ; iterance. 

1889 F. Pjgot Strangest journey my Life 131 ‘ But he 
comes home I repeated, with the iterancy of despair. 1896 
in Daily News 23 July B/i We had been told witha wearying 
iterancy that we would never return alive. 

Iterant (i'terant), a. [ad. L. iterdnt-em, pr. 
pple. of iterd-re to Itebate,] That iterates or 
repeats ; repeating, echoing. 

i6j6 Bacon Syhta § 241 A Reflexion Iterant, which we 
call Eccho. Ibid. § 243 There is no difference betweene the 
Concurrent Eccho, and the Iterant, but the Quicknesse or 
SlownesseoftheReturne. ijo&Bnt. Apollo tSo.g.xJ-L. 1863 
Id.Q'frB.t.t.s Louis Lebeau's Convers., A flight of clamorous kill- 
dees Rose from their timorous sleep with piercing and 
iterant challenge. 1868 Geo. Eliot Sp. Gipsy 289 The 
iterant voice Of heartless Echo, whom no pain can move 
To say aught else than we have said to her. 

tl‘terate,///. fl. Obs. Forms: 5 iterat, 6-7 
iterate, [ad. L. iterdt-ns, pa. pple. of iierdre \ 
see next.] = Iiebated. 

a. as adj. 

1471 Ripley Comp. Alch, xi. iv. in Ashm. (i6w) iSa Hyt 
Muliyplyeth by Iterat Fermentacion. 1637 W. Mqrice 
Coena quasi Koivi) Def. xxxii. 298 When our faith is other- 
wise well enough known, there needs no iterate confession. 

b. as pa. pple. : see Iterate ». 

153a More Confki. Tindale Wks. 351/2 Hys open pro- 
clamacions diusrs times iterate and renewed. 1338 Bp. 
Watson Sev. Sacram. ii. 12 The baptisme is good and may 
not be iterate and geuen agayne. a i6a6 Bp. Andrewes 
Serm. (1856) I. 374 These and these sins I have committed, 
so many so heinous, so oft iterate. 

Hence f fterately adv., repeatedly. 

1638 Sir T. Browne Hydriot, iii. 40 The cemeterial cells 
, . were filled with draughts of Scripture stories . . iterately 
affecting the pourtraits of Enoch, Lazarus, Jonas, and the 
vision of Ezecbiel. 

Iterate (i‘ter<?'t), v. Also 6 yterate, 7 iterat. 


itterate. [f. L. Herat-, ppl. stem of itern-re to 
do again, repeat, rehearse, f. iterum again. Pre- 
ceded in use by Itebate ppl. a. ; see prec-J _ 

1 . trans. To do (something) over again ; to 
perform (an action) a second time, or reproduce 
(,aii effect) ; to repeat ; to renew. Now rare. 

1333 CovERD.ALE Treat. Lord’s Snpper^Vs,. (Parker Soc.) 

1 . 448 Neither do they think that it ought to be so often j 
iterated and repeated, after that we have once received 1 
Christ. 1394 W EST ond Pt. Symbol. § 175 Amongst heretikes 
are numbered Anabaptists, which wickedly yterate holy 
baptisme. 1630 Ashmole Chym. Collect. 78 The diegs 
being cast away, iterate the Sublimation of the ino.st white 
Dust by it self. 1682 tr. Boyle's axid Conin. Exp, Phys.- \ 
7 >iech. VII, iv, Having wiped and cleansed away the soot, I 
iterated the experiment. <11734 North Lives (1826) III. 
341 He found that by often iterating, his thoughts lost of 
their force. 1862 Hook Lives Alps, II. 642 That cannot be 
said to be iterated, which is not known to have been done 
before. 

2 . To say, mention, or assert again or repeatedly; 
to repeat. 

1333 Tindale Supper of LordNlVs. (Parker Soc.) III. 245, 

I am here compelled to inculk and iterate it with so many 
words, 1397 Hooker Eccl. Pol. v. xxxvii. § 2 This is the 
very cause why w'e iterate the Psalms oftener then any 
other part of Scripture. 1611 Bible Ecclus, xli. 23 Iterating 
and speaking agaiiie that which thou hast heard. 1661 
Morgan Sph. Gentry 11. i. 3 You must not itterate or name 
one Colour twice in the blazon of one Coat. 1838 Sat. Rev. 

20 Nov, 500/2 Scientific research iterates and reiterates one 
moral . . the greatness of little things. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char. v. 134 She iterates.. to all the charges crowd- 
ing in against him, ‘ My husband ! ’ 

1 3 . To make double or twofold ; to duplicate. 
Obs. rare. 

1660 J. Lloyd Prim. Episc. 70 Our Saviour iterated their 
ordinary into the pastoral extraordinary and ordinary 
offices. 

Hence I'terating vbl. sb. 

cisgo Marlowe Faust, v. 157 The iterating of these lines 
brings gold, a 1626 Bacon Max. tj- Uses Com. Law xxl. 
(1636) 74 The doubling or iterating of that and no more, .is 
reputed nugation. *644 Digby Matts Sold (1645) 127 The 
iterating of those acts, which brought it from ignorance to 
knowledge. 

Iterated (i'terf'ted), ///. «. [f. prec. + -edI.] 
Done or said again ; repeated ; renewed. 

160S Timme Quersli. ii. v. 123-6 Which ilterated circula- 
tions and distillations can also passe by the necke of the 
allemblc. _ 1703 Rowe Ulyss, ii. 1.683 To me it brings more 
Pain and iterated Woes. 1823 De Quincev Language Wks. 
1862 VIII. 83 The Greeks used the iterateti syllables barbar 
to denote that a man was unintelligible in his talk. 1846 
Maskell Mon. Rit. I. p. ccxv, The after-taking of Holy 
Orders . .in case of iterated confirmation, was not permitted, 
without a dispensation. 

Iteration (iterJ'Jan). Also 6 yt-, itt-. [ad. L. 
iterdtion-em, n. of action from iterdre to Itebate, 
Cf. F. itiration (1488 in Godef.).] The action of 
iterating or repeating, or process of being iterated. 

1 . Repetition of an action or process (now usually 
implying frequency or long continuance) ; re- 
peated performance; an instance of this. For- 
merly said esp. of readministering a sacrament. 

_ 1477 Norton Ord. Alch. vi. in Ashm. (1652) 100 The mul- 
titude of their Iteration. 1550 Bale Apol, 18 Than grewe 
it into a name and use amonge that sort (as amonge the 
sectes of owr tytne the iteracyon of baptysme). 1694 
Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 431/2 For three or four 
Iterations, the Regains becomes apparently more bright 
and pure. 1790 Paley Hors Paul. (1825) 159 The rules 
of good writing taught the ear to be offended with the 
iteration of the same sound. 1843 S. Rvsrvm R of ike’s Hist. 
Ref. I. 3 The lifeless iteration of misunderstood doctrines 
and rites, which kill the soul. 187* Minto Eng. Prose Lit. 
Introd, 30 A person of strong tender feeling is not easily 
offended by the iteration of pathetic images. 

b. Math, The repetition of an operation upon 
its product, as in finding the cube of a cube. 

c. Roman Law. (See quot.) 

i88o Muirhead Ulpian iii. § 4 By iteration he becomes a 
Roman citizen who, having been made a latin after he had 
passed the age of thirty, is anew formally manumitted by the 
person who had the quiritarian right in him when a slave. 

2 . The repetition of something said ; repeated 
utterance or assertion. 

133a Palsgr. 333 After yteracyons of the pronowne they 
use ever maif 1336 J, Heywood Spider F. Concl. 50 
Tedius Iteration therof I let passe. 1634 Heywood & 
Brome Witches Lane. iv. H.'s Wks. 1874 IV. 228 , 1 will not 
aggravate thy griefe too much, By needles iteration. 1739 
Johnson IdtertStci, 77 P 2 Any curious iteration of the same 
word. _ 1886 Mmich. Exam, 29 Jan. 5/2 The House was 
told with _ suspicious iteration that the Government had 
nailed their colours to the mast. 

Iterative (I'tSr/tiv), a. Also 5 yteratyve. 
[a. F. itiratif, -ive (1403 in Godef. ComplC), ad. late 
L. iterdtiv-tis (only as sb. iterdtivum, sc. verbum), 
f. ppl. stem of iterdre to Itebate : see -ive.] 

1 . Characterized by repeating or being repeated. 
1490 Canton Eneydos viii, 35 In payenge the extreme 
tribute of reroembraunce yteratyue . . [she] toke the swerde 
in hir honde, and mounted vp alle on hie vpon the woode. 
1624 Brief Inform. Aff. Palatinate 18 The Estates re- 
doubled their most bumble instances, by their often and 
iteratiue Letters- 1807 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. V. 232 
The voice of gratitude is not . . still and small, but iterative 
and sonorous. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks, Char. viii. 204 
Shallow IS iterative ; he repeats and repeats. 1889 J. M. 
Robertson Essays terwards Crit, Method 119 One of Mr. 


Swinburne’s iterative disquisitions. 1899 Speaker 30 Dec, 
339/2 His manner hesitating, iterative, involved, 

b. Iterative function {Math.), a function re- 
sulting from successive operations with the same 
operator. 

2 . Gram. Denoting repetition of action ; fre- 
quentative. Applied to one of the aspects of the 
verb in Slavonic. 

1827 J. Heard Gram. Russ. Lang. v. § i. 142 The itera- 
tive [aspect of the verb] marks the frequent repetition of the 
action ; as CTph-MIBaTb, to fire away, or to fire repeat- 
edly. 1889 Morfill Grant. Russian 36 Many verbs have 
no iterative aspect, and when a verb already ends in “llBftTTi 
or -HBUTB, it cannot take one. 

Hence I'teratively adv., in an iterative manner, 
with iteration ; I'terativeness. 

1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. giitjc The complaints . . are 
iteratively urged. 1868 E. Edwards Ralegh I. vi. 104 
The enormous proportion . . of Irish matters, and their 
. . characteristic iterativeness. Ibid. xx. 444 How con- 
spicuously and iteratively the offer of money from Spain 
figured in the trials. 

I-teyed, ME. pa. t. of Tie v. 

I’th’ (its). A contraction of Pthe, hi the: see 
In prep. Formerly variously written ith' , i'th, 
ith, yth, etc. Now only dial, or arch, in verse. 

<11500 Chevy Chase 50 Yth howndes of Tividale. 1610 
Shaks. [see In prep, etym.] i’th, ith’, i'th’. 1677 Plot 
Oxfordsh. 150 Not altering in the Autumn from what they 
were ith’ Spring. 1711 E. Ward Vulgus Brit. xii. 142 Has 
left it still i’th’ Bakers Pow’r, To Cheat their Customers 
much more. 1790 M!rs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial, Pref. 
(1821) 8 1 th time of Oliver Crumel. 

tlthand, a. Sc. syidt north, dial. Obs. Forms: 
4 ijjen, ipin, 4-5 ithen, ythan, -en, (6 ithan), 
4-7 ithand, ythand. [ad. ON. iSinn assiduous, 
diligent. Cf, Eident and Ident.] 

1 . Assiduous, diligent, busy. 

<11300 Cursor M. 25904 pis reuth agh [hal] and i-pen 
[Fairf. ipin] be Wit will to scrife and mend ai pe. 1373 
Barbour Bruce iii. 285 Men may se be his ythen [Hart's 
ed. ithand] will. C1373 Sc. Leg, Saints, Ninian 240 
Denote als in oracione, & ful ithand in Jessone. a 1310 
Douglas K. Hart 1. 33 Thir war the inwarde ythand 
seruitouris. 1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xix. go With 
Ithand trystis contractand vp new bandis To bring 30W to 
schame and confusioun. 

2 . Constant, uninterrupted, continual. 

<11300 Cursor M, 23287 For l>ai her war won to H In pair 
stincand lichen . , pai sal haf ipen stinc i-wiss. c 1423 
Wyntoun Cron. i. xiii. 73 Wytht-in pat Yle is ythand 
nycht. c 1473 Rauf Cougar 27 Ithand wedderis of the 
eist draif on sa fast. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot., Descr, 
Alb. v. (1543) Biljb, 'Xhay can nocht desist, but inuadis 
the cuntre. . with Ithand heirshippis. 

tlthandly, adv. Sc. and north, dial. Obs. 
Forms: see prec. ; also 6 ithinglie. [f. prec. + 
-LY 2 .] Assiduously, diligently ; constantly, con- 
linually. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 19664 (Edin.) Llggande lai his heuid 
dune ai ipinlic in orisune. Ibid. 12684 (Cott.) Sua haunted 
he on knes to lij, And for to prai sua Ipenli. 1373 Barbour 
Bruce ii. 57 He. .Duelt in his chambyr ythanly [Hart's ed. 
ithandly]. eisyo Satir. Poetns Reform, xx. 118 Tratours 
kene That Ithandly hes streuin For to deface the Nobill 
race Of Stewarts, a 1386 in Pinkerton A nc. Scot. Poems 
(1786) 246 Trimbling teires, distilling ithinglie Out from 
hir eis. 

+ I-tha'n!k. Obs. Forms : i gepanc, -pone, 
2 5epanc, i-panc, -pone. [OE. gepanc, -pone, 
(—■ OHG. ffi-, gedanc, -danch, MHG. gedank) 
f. ze-, I - 1 + Pane, Pone : see Thank j^.] Think- 
ing, thought. 

c 1000 Ags, Gasp. Luke ix. 46 SoSlice past gepanc eode on 
big bwylc hyra yldest ware. <t 1173 Cott. Horn. 243 In pes 
flesces iscole [fihte 3 ajen us) euel 3el)anc and fuie lustes. 
c 117s Lamb. Horn. 201 pe 5ltsere pe biset his iponc on his 
ehte he bi 3 pes deofles hern, a izoo Moral Ode 108 (Egerton 
MS.) His a3e were & his ipanc to witnesce he seal temen. 
Hence f I-tha'nked a,, -thoughted, -minded. 
<11225 Ancr. A?._21o Alle peo lutSere iSoncked. Ibid. 222 
OSre pe he ne mei nones weis makien vuele iSoncked. 
I-thanked, ME. pa. pple. of Thank. 
tl-thave, "V. Obs. Forms: i gepaflan, a -3 
ipauie(n, 3 i-theuen. I-^ -1- pajian: see 

Thave.] trans. To permit, allow. (In OE. also 
absol. or intrl) 

C900 tr. Basda's Hist. in. xvli. [xxili.] (1S90) 233 He him 
pa iustlice gepafode & . . getimbrede paer mynster. c goo 
Laws of AE if redo.. 6 gif he pa hand lesan wille, and him 
moil past gepafian wille, gelde swa to his were belimpe. 
ciij^ Lamb. Horn. 113 He seal .. his of[s]pringe ne ipauie 
pet hi beon uiirihtwise. c 1203 Lay. 13279 Hengest hine 
gon werien & nalde hit noht ipeuen. _ a 1240^ Ureisun 142 
in Cott. Horn. 199 Jif pu wuit hit iSauien iwis he wule 
Surchut fawe. 

Ithe, variant of Ythe Obs., a wave. 
tl-th.ee, z'. Obs. Forms: 1 gejieon, 3-4 
i-peo(n, 3-4 i-pe, 4 i-py, ype, 5-6 i-the. Pa. t. 
I gepeah, 3 i-pseh, -paih, -pei, -peE; pi. i-po 5 en. 
[OE, gepeon {gepiah, gepugon, gepogen) — OS. gi- 
ihihan, OHG. gadihan (MHG. gedihen, mod.G. 
gedeihen), Goth, gapeihan : see I - 1 and Thee v.] 
intr. To thrive, prosper. 

97* Slickl. Horn. 211 His feder . . ge? 5 eah pact he waes 
cininges pegna aldorman. ciooo ^Elfric Horn. 1 . 130 Fela 
riccra manna geSeoS Gode, c 1203 Lay. 9116 Swa ich mote 
gode ipeon al pu hit saelt wel biteon. Ibid. 24272 pa burh 
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seoSSe no i)ja3h. Ibid. 30074 pa children wux^en and vvel 
ioojen. 1397 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8817 5 if he lesep godes 
grace he ne ssal neuere ijie. c 1315 Siioreham 102 Senne 
maketh many fal, That he ne mote i-thy, c 1330 Arth. cj- 
Merl. 377 So ich euer mot ythe, So ne schul ye nought 
serue me. ciif'ja \n Archxologia'iA'A.YA.. He is riche 
hat shake neuer i-the. c 1330 Hickscornerm Hazl. Dodsley 
I. 155 , 1 now I shall never i-the. 

I-theinet, ME. pa, pple. of Theine v., to 
minister. 

t Ohs. [0'E.gej>encaH,-penceau \ 

(= 0'^, githenkean, OtIG. gadenchan, gidenchen, 
githenken, MHG., mod.G., and Du. gcdettken ) : 
see I- 1 and Think v.'] trans. To think of \ to 
consider ; to remember. 

C897 K. jElired Gregory' s Past. Pref. 3 Swae feawa hiora 
waeron Sat ic furSum anne anlepne ne mjes jeSencean 
hesu 3 an Temese. £1173 Lamb. Horn. 21 Wei \>&t he eure 
hit wule ihenche in his fonke. <11200 Moral Ode 203 
(Egerton MS.) Lutel ihenchS mani nian hu muchel we.s (je 
synne. Ibid. 329 in Lamb. Horn., 3 if we were wise men pis 
\ve scolden ipenche. a 1250 O^ul Night. 723 Vor-thi me 
singth in holi chirche , . That man i-thenche hi the songe 
Wider he shah 

Ither, Sc. form of Otiibe. 

I-theuwed, i-tliewed, ME. pa. pple. of 
Thew V , I-peve : see I-thave. 

I-poht(e, i-pouht, i-poujt, i-pogt, ME. pa. 
pple. of Think v. 

tl-thole, u. Ohs. In 2-3 i-polien. [OE. 
geJ>olian = OS. giiholSn, OHG. *gadol6yi, MHG. 
gedoln, Goth, gajiulan : see I- 1 and Thole vh\ 
trans. and intr. To bear, suffer, endure. 

fziooo Andreas 1492 (Gr.) He ,. feala wita gejjolode. 
c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 43 pa pinen of helle, we ham ne ma5en 
ihohen. c 1203 Lay. 491 Leouere heom his to libben bl pan 
woderoten. .pan heo pine peowedomes lengre ipolien. <111223 
Alter. R. 122 Seint Lorens also iSolede pet te gredil hef 
him upwardes mid berninde gleden. Ibid. 230 Ure Loueid, 
hwon he iSoleS pet we beo 3 itented, he plaieS mid us. 

I-tholed, ME. pa. pple. of Thole v. I-thoi’- 
sehen, of Thresh v. I-thowen, i-p05en, of 
Thee ». to thrive. I-thoneked: see I-thanked, a. 

t I-thrast, V . Ohs. \ 0 ' E . gefirkstan, i.ge-, I-l 
+ Prkstan to twist, press, force, Theast.] trans. 
To press, force. 

egoQ tr. Bmda's Hist. in. i[i.] (1890) 156 Gefeoll he.. on his 
earm ufan, and pone swySa ^eSraste and gebr^c. c 1203 
Lay. 28581 Mon mihte i pare lasten twa glouen ipiaste. 

I-thrat, ME. pa. pple. of Threat v. I- 
thrawe(n, i-th.rowe(n, i-tlirow, of Throw 
V. I-thretnedj of Threaten v. I-throsschen, 
of Thresh v. I-prulled, of Thrill v. I- 
thrunge(n, of Thring v. I-tliud, of Thud v. 
I-thungen, of Thee v. I-thurled, of Thiel v. 

t Ithyphadlian, a. Ohs. [f. L. ithyphall-us, 
a. Gr. MepaW-os (see next) + -ian.] = next, A. 

a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii, x.xvii. 225 'J'he sacied Ithy- 
phalHan Champion. 

Ithyphallic (ipifasdik), a. and sh. Also 7 
-ique. [ad. L. ithyphallic-tts, ad. Gr. WvcpaWiKos, 
f. i0v(j>a\\os the phallus carried in procession at 
the festivals of Bacchus, f. Idvs straight + tpaWos 
Phallus ; in neut. as sb., ithyphalliaim sc. carmen, 
a poem in the measure of the hymns to Priapus.] 

A, adj. Pertaining to or associated with the 
phallus carried in procession at the Bacchic festi- 
vals ; spec, composed in the metre of the Bacchic 
hymns (the trochaic dimeter brachycatalectic). 

By ancient writers applied also to several other metres, 
e. g._ the Phalmcian, ending with three trochees; Selden 
applies it to the Versus Priapeins. 

179s S. Parr in E. PI. Barker Parriana (1829) II. 593 
Ithyphallic verse. 1818 R. P. Knight Symbolic Lang. 
(1S76) 98 Ithyphallic ceremonies. 1830 tr. Aristophanes, 
Wasps 122 note, The metre . . is an asynartete of Iamb, and 
Troch. Dim. Brach., or Ithyphallic. 1834 Badham Halieut. 
510 The Athenians received Demetrius, .went out to meet 
liim with ithyphallic hymns. 1898 Edin. Rev. July 62 
Allying themselves with music in the dithyramb and with 
the ithyphallic procession. 

b. Grossly indecent, obscene. 

a 1864 Chr. Examiner (Webster), An ithyphallic audacity 
that insults what is most sacred and decent among men. 

B. sh. A poem in ithyphallic metre; also, a 
poem of licentious or indecent character. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 117 Wanton Catullus, comparing 
a heauie fellow.. to a log, hath this Ithyphallique : Talis 
i\'te mens Stupor nil videt, nihil audit. 1778 Apthorpe 
Preual. Chr. 383 The paeon was peculiar to Apollo, the 
ithyphallic to Bacchus. 1822 Byron Vis. Judg. Pref., I 
omit noticing some . . Ithyphallics. a 1876 M. Collins Pen 
Sketches (1879) II. 130 Talk of ithyphallics ! Byron might 
well blush at the noyades and lepers of this later time. 

t I-tide, V. Ohs. [OE. getidan, f. ge-, I-l + 
tidan to Tide.] intr. To happen, befall, betide. 

<r888 K. ASlfred Boeth. -xvi. § 2 Dagetydde [v. r. geberede] 
hit Saet Erculus lobes sunu com to him. Ibid, xx.xiii. § 3 
ponne getideS oft. . pset he naetS nauSer ne jjone anwald ne 
eac baet he wiS sealde. c Lamb. Horn. 21 5 if hit itit 
bet pu brekest godes heste uni)onkes. a 1200 Moral Ode 
123 He mei him sare adreden pet he ne muje penne biden 
are for pet itit ilome. c 1203 Lay. 27898 For eoSer weis hit 
eode al oSer hit itldde. <21225 Ancr. R, 152 VreineS 
hwat itidde of Ezechie, pe gode king. Ibid. 186 Bo 5 e ham 
itit o dom. a 1230 Owl <$• Night. 1731 Hunke schal itide 
harm and schonde. c 1300 Bekei 1814 To Engelond ich 
tvole nou drawe, itide what bitide. 


I-ti^ed, ME. pa. pple. of Tie v. I-tiled, of 
Till v. I-timbred, of Timber v. I-timed, 
of Time v. 

Itineracy (aitimerasi, it-), [f. Itinerate a . : 

see -ACY 3.] = Itinerancy in its various senses. 

1827 Lamb Sir y. Dunstan, Returning in an evening, 
after his long day’s itineracy, to his domicile. 1870 Ander- 
son Missions Amer. Bd. I. iv. 89 The year 1833 was 
distinguished for itineracies. 1873 Wakburton Ed^u, III 
229 These poor priests, with . . their friendly intercourse with 
the people in their perpetual itineracy. 

t Iti'neral, ct. Ohs.rare'~K [f. L. iter, itiner- 
(see Iter) -b -al.] = Itinerant a. 

1627 Speed England .xxviii. § 2 The Itinerall Justice of 
the Forrest. 

Hence t Iti-nerally adv., = Itineuantly. 

1637-83 Evelyn Hist. Relig. (1850) II. 261 To preach and 
constitute Churches from place to place itinerally. 

Itinerancy (aitimeransi, it-), [f. next : see 

-ANCY.] 

1. The state or condition of being itinerant ; the 
action of itinerating or travelling about, esp. for 
a specific purpose, as preaching or public speak- 
ing ; a journey from place to place. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration. Judic. Evid. (1827) IV. 197 
Has he a fixed abode, or is he in a state of itinerancy? 
1823 E. I'aylor Minnesingers 198 When we contemplate 
the great extent of this itinerancy, we need not be surprised 
that the poetry and romance of these countries were so 
widely diffused. 1838 BlacMo. Mag. XLIV. 801 We recom- 
mend Lord Headfort to Mr. O’Connell as his attendant., 
on his next sacred itinerancy through Ireland. 1878 
Gladstone Prim. Homer i. 9 We thus bear of the itiner- 
ancy of a stationary bard. 

D. A body of itinerants. 

_ 1836 Blackiv. Mag. XL. 458 The itinerancy of rebellion 
is even now haranguing throughout the laud. 

2. Itinerant preaching ; spec, the system in prac- 
tice in various Methodist churches, esp. the "Wes- 
leyan, according to which the regular ministers or 
' itinerant preachers ’ are appointed not to a single 
congregation, but to a group of these called a 
‘ circuit ’, to ‘ itinerate ’ among the congregations 
within its limits, and are periodically (usually every 
three years) removed to another circuit. 

1789 Wesley Wks. (1872) XIII. 278 If the trustees of 
houses are to displace Preachers, their itinerancy is at an 
end. 1791 Hampson Mem. Wesley III. 72 A distinguishing 
feature in this oeconomy is itinerancy. 1811 Svd. Smith 
Wks. (1867) I. 201 The interchange or itinerancy of 
preachers. 1892 Daily News 24 May 6/6 The Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes moved the following resolution : That this 
Council adheres strongly to the principle of the Itinerancy, 
.. and has no wish to disturb the three years’ system 
wherever it is working well. 

b. Itinerant ministry; spec, ministry in the 
Methodist churches. 

1809 Minutes Wesleyan Confer, III. Obit., He fell asleep 
in Jesus Jan. j6 1809 in the seventh year of his Itiner- 
ancy . . and the thirty third of his age. _ 1827 Ibid. VI. 
280 When any offer themselves for our Itinerancy. 1840 
Ibid. IX. 7 Thomas Hutton entered upon our itinerancy in 
the yeai 1789 . . In the year 1827 he retired fiom the regular 
ministry. 1883 Ibid. 37 He was thirty years in the itinerancy. 

Itinerant (aitimCTant, it-), a. and sb. [ad. late 
and med.L. ithierdnt-em, pr, pple. of late L. 
itinerd-ri, med.L. itinerd-re to travel. Itinerate.] 

A. adj. Journeying ; travelling from place to 
place ; not fixed or stationary. 

a. Said of the Justices in Eyre, the Justices of 
Assize and the Forest, their courts, etc. ; Tra- 
velling on circuit. 

[1292 Rolls Parlt. 86/1 Vos, & ceteri Justic’ Itjnerantes 
ad communia placita. i293_ Ibid.y^/s. Tam Justiciarii de 
utroque Banco, quam Justiciarii itinerantes.] 1370-6 Lam- 
barde Perajub. KeniiyZtA) 105 Justices in Eire (or Itine- 
rant as wee called them), rspi in Child Marriages 150 
John Milner, Bailiff Itinerant of this Countie Palantine of 
Chester, a j66i Fuller Worthies (1840) II. 431 Such 
itinerant judges as go Oxford Circuit. 1670 Mjlton Hist. 
Eng. v. Wks. (1851) 232 In the Winter and Spring time he 
usually rode the Circuit as a Judge Itinerant. 1^li,6-^ Act 
20 Geo. II, c. 43 § 29 To hold itinerant courts at such times 
and places . . as they shall judge to be expedient. 1843 
Carlyle Past f Pr. it. xi, One of the new Itinerant Judges. 

b. Journeying, travelling, or pertaining to travel 
in connexion with some employment or vocation; 
preaching in a circuit; of or pertaining to the 
regular Wesleyan ministry. 

1661 Cowley Advancem. Exf. Philos., College 29 That 
the four Professors Itinerant be assigned to the four parts 
of the World, Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, there to 
reside three years at least. 1673 [R. Leigh] Trcaisp. Reh. 
102 Itinerant gospellers that travel up and down. 1710 
Palmer Proverbs 231 Old shoes and hats, and a few other 
things that our itinerant merchants deal in. 1733 Connois- 
seur No. 86 f 3, I confess myself highly obliged to the 
itinerant missionaries ofWhitefield, Wesley, and Zinzendorf. 
1792 Belknap Hist. New Hampsh. III. 325 It has been 
usual for the clergymen of the elder towns to make itinerant 
excursions, of several weeks, to preach and baptize. 1829 
Minutes Wesleyan Confer. VI. 447 Mr. Wesley appointed 
him to a_ Circuit as an Itineiant Preacher : in which office 
he continued. *840 Ibid. IX. 10 After having been use- 
fully employed as a Class-Leader and Local Preacher for 
several years [he] was taken into the itinerant work at the 
Conference in 1803. 1834 Atigler in Wales I. 14 

Some hanks of gut lately bought from an itinerant Italian. 
1889 Jessopp Coming of Friars ii. 83 The Friars . . acting 
the part of itinerant preachers. 


1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 2 If my thoughts have 
wandred, I must intreat the wel-bred Reader, .to afforde 
mee his helpe to call home my Itenerant Notions. 1660 

H. More Myst. Godl. vii. ix. 315 The insupportable 
Wickedness of the Christians. .may make this Kiugdome 
of Christ very itineiant and to pass fiom one Nation to 
another People. 1850 Blackie rEschylus I. Pref. 22 The 
word, transmitted fiom age to age, and itinerant from East 
to West, remains. 

d. transf. Movable from place to place. 

1690 Luttrell Brief R el. {1857) II. 12 Sir Christopher 
Wren has compleated the itinerant house for his majestie 
to carry into Ireland. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. I. 647 It 
was equally clear to all paities that the government should 
not be itinerant. 

B. sb. One who itinerates or travels from place 
to place, esp. in the pursuit of a trade or calling ; 
a travelling preacher, strolling player, etc. 

1641 J. Jackson Evang. T. ii. 112 S. Luke ., had 
also been a plain itinerant in Preaching the Gospel 1678 
Butler Hud. iii. ii. 92 G!ad to turn itinerant, To stroll 
and teach fiom town to town. 1733 A. hluiU’HV Gtay's- 
Inn yrnl. No. 43 T 7 Search was made after this mercan- 
tile Itinerant. 1774 Warton Hist Eng. Poetry I. Diss. i. 
34 They [Scandinavian Scalds] were itinerants by their 
institution and made voyages. 1822 J. TumT: Lett. Amer. 
268 In the evening two itinerants, a presbyteiian preacher 
and his wife, arrived with an introduction from an acquaint- 
ance. 1833 Ht. Martineau Charmed Sea iv. 59 I'hey 
were Siberian merchants, — that is, itinerants. 

Hence Iti’nerantly adv. 

185s in Hyde Clarke. 1836 in Webster; and in mod. 
Diets. 

Itinera'riaill, a. and sh. rare. [f. late L. 
itinerdri-tts (see Itinerary) -i- -an.] a. adj. 
= Itinerary a. i. 

1800 Asiai. Ann. Reg. p. xxiv, A Polymetiical Table, 
Shewing the Itinerarian Distances, in Britjsh Miles, between 
some of the most remarkable Places of Hindustan. 

b. sb. One who itineiates ; a tiaveller ; = Iti- 
nerary sb. 4. 

1822 New Monthly Mag. IV. 14 Chateaubriand, the epic 
itinei arian, found , , traces of them in Peloponnesus. 

Iti'Uerarily, ndv. rare. Also 7 Sc. -arly. 
[f. Itinerary + -ly 2.] In an itinerary way ; 
in the course of itinerancy. 

1670 Ld. Fountainhall in M. P. Brown Suppl.Deds. (1826) 
II. 470 Though he was Bishop of the Isles, and died there, 
yet . . when he went there it was only itinerarly. 

II Itinerawio. Ohs. rare. [Sp., It, ad. late L, 
itinerdriuni '. see next] = Itinerary jA 2, 3. 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza’s Hist. China 319 This my 
discourse may more properly be called an Epitome or Itine- 
rario then a historic. Ibid. 387 Whom, as I haue said, I do 
follow in many things of this Itinerario. 

II Itinerarium (itinerea-ripm). [late L., = 
an account of roads or of a route, with notices of 
stations, distances, etc., sb. use of neuter of 
itinerdrms : see Itinerary a."] 

1. = Itinerary sh. 2, 3. 

1747 Chesterf. Lett, to Son 30 Oct., I am very well 
pleased with your Itinerarium, which you sent me from 
Ratisbon. 1812 J. Jebb Corn (1834) II. 97 The journey . , 
might be made in two days. An itinerarium I annex. 1869 

I . Burns Life W. C, Burns ix. (1B70) 213 We must re- 
luctantly break off this remarkable and deeply interesting 
itinerarium. 

2. Sttrg. ‘An old name for the staff used in 
lithotomy ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 

1706 Phillips, Itinerariuin, . . also a Surgeon’s Instru- 
ment, which being fix’d in the Urinary Passage shews the 
Sphinctei-j or Neck of the Bladder, in order to the more 
sure making of an Incision to find out the Stone. 1833 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Itinerarium. 

Itinerarly, adv. \ see Itinerarily. 

Itinerary (aiti'nerari, it-), [ad. L. itinerd- 
ritim, sb. use of neuter of itinerdri-us ; see next. 
Cf. OF. itineraire a journey, an account of a 
journey or travel (i4tli c. in Godef.).] 

1. A line or course of travel ; a route. 

1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 43 Messangers were sende. . 
to presidentes, dukes, and iuges of prouinces, that thei 
scholde describe and measure londes, waters, .. and _ the 
itinerary of the see [itinerarium inaritimnm} to whiche 
places thei scholde sayle. 1631 Biggs New Disp. v 196 
It is a dangerous itinerary [printed itinery] to go from one 
extreame to another. 1790 J. Bruce Source Nile II. 474 
It was the first intelligible itinerary made thiough these 
deserts. 1889 Hissey Tottr in Phaeton 14 Rambling 
leisurely fashion . . caieless of performing any definite 
itinerary. 

2. A record, or journal of travel ; an account of 
a journey. 

1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 379 b/i Hys lyf he hym self setts 
in his hook named Itynerarye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W.delV. 
1531) 24 Many may rede the itineraryes of them that hath 
ben at Jerusalem. 1617 [title) An Itinewiry written by 
FynesMoryson. .containing hib ten yeercs travel! twovgh. . 
Germany [etc.]. 1760 Johnson Idler No. 97 P 5 Of those 
who crowd the world with their itineraries, some have no 
other purpose than to describe the face of the counti^t 
i866 Livingstone Last Jrnls, (1S73) I. Introd. 4 The 
itinerary grows day hy day. 

3. A book describing a route by land or sea, or 
tracing the course of the roads in a region or 
district, with measurements of distance, accounts 
of places and objects of interest, and other infor- 
mation for travellers; a road-book, guide-book. 
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Cin the earliest quotations identical with preceding, being I 
records of actual journeys.) _ . 

1538 LELA.ND Itin. III. 83, I have the description of 
Wareham in an other Itinerarie of myne. i 634 ~S Brereton 
Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 41 An anatomy; school, wherein, 
besides the ratities mentioned in the Itinerary, are many j 
more. 1711 Wallis Pref. J. Greenwood's Efig. Grant. 3 | 
Those that would be farther inform’d, I refer . to the 
Itinerary and Description of Wales. 1871 Lady Herbert 
tr. HubnePs Ramble (1S78) II. iv, 277 In the official itine- 
raries it is from thence that all the distances are counted. 

b. transf. A sketch oi a proposed route ; a plan 
or scheme of travel. 

i8sd Kane jdrrA Expb. II. xxvi. 260 Our friends of Etah | 
had given me . . a complete itinerary of this region. 1839 
Wraxall tr. R. llondinPrs, 276, I drew up an itinerary 
in which the first station would he Cambridge. 

4 . One who itinerates, an itinerant, rai'e. _ _ j 
1709 Strype Ann. Ref. I. xiii. 178 Some wete cornmission- 
ated to preach therefore, who went about as itineraries. ^ 
1721 — Eccl. Mem. II. it. vii. 297 It was thought fit the 
King should retain si.x chaplains jn ordinary : who should 
not only wait upon him, but be itineraries, and preach the 
Gospel all the nation over. 1833 King Presh. Ch. 
Govt. 226 He was, therefore, when requested, an itinerary. 

f 5 . A portable altar. Obs. 

1631 Weever Attc. Fnn, Mon. 340 An itinerarie or port- 
able Aulter. 

6. R. C, Ch, A form of prayer for the use of 
clerics when setting out on a journey. 

1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) 463/2 Gavantus lefers to an 
ancient Pontifical which contains ay itinerary for prelates, 
rather longer than ours but very similar. 
t 7 . Surg. = Itikeearium 2. Obs. 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, viii. 38 The rash 
and too frequent sounding by Catheter and Itinerary. 

Itinerary [aitimerari, it-), a. [ad. late L. iti- 
iierdrius of or pertaining to a journey, f. L. iter, 
a journey, way, road ; cf. ¥ . itindrairc 

1 . Of or pertaining to a journey, travelling, or 
a route, b. Pertaining to roads (esp. Roman 
roads) or the description of roads. 

Itinerary coluntn. a column at a crossway, having several 
faces, bearing inscriptions, showing the different routes. 

1332 Huloet, Itenerary booke wherein is wrytten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or wherin thexpenses in 
iourney be written. 1632 Lithgow Trav. i. 26, I revert to 
mine itinerary relation. 1796 Morse Amer. Ceog. I, 20 
Such itinerary maps of the places of encampment were of 
great importance to armiey 1797 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev. XXIV. 314 Dissertations on the antient measures of 
length . . on various itinerary columns. 1862 Merivale 
Rom. Emp. (1863) IV. x.xxiv. 134 The itinerary system of 
the Romans was. an effective instrument of centralization. 
1871 C. Davies Mtir, Sysi. it. 29 The pace, .is the natural 
unit for all itinerary distances. 

2 . = JriNEBANT a. 

1617 Morvson Itin. It. 300 English Lawyers., vaunted 
Ireland to be reduced to ful obedience by their Itinerary 
circuits. 1711 Strype Parker tv. xii. 366 At last he was 
appointed one of the King’s Itinerary Preachers. 1783 
Paley Mor. Philos, vi. viii. 11830) 409 The law of England, 
by its circuit, or itirierary_ courts, contains a provision for 
the distribution of private justice. 

Itinerate (sitimern’t, it-), V. [f. late L. zVf- 
nerdt; ppl. stem of itinerdrl to travel, f. iter, 
itiner- a journey, way, road.] 

1 . intr. To journey or travel from place to 
place. 

1600-9 Rowlands Knave of Clubs 37 As on the way 
I Itinerated, A Ruiall person I Obuiated. 1676 Marvell 
Mr. Smirke 4 They itinerated like Excise-spyes from one 
house to another. 1843 Blackw. Mag. LIV. 635 There are 
three separate inodes of itinerating through the island. 
187s JowETT Plato (ed. 2) I. 83 He who fancies that he 
can write a tragedy does not go about itinerating in the 
neighbouring states. 

b. To travel from place to place preaching ; 
spec, of a Methodist minister. To preach to the 
various congregations within the circuit to which 
he is appointed, and to go periodically from cir- 
cuit to circuit as appointed, (usually) every three 
years: cf. IxiSEBANaY 2. 

177S E. Wheelock in Mem. (1811) 328, I have sent Mr. 
Dean to itinerate as a missionary this spring, among their 
tribes. 1824 Southey Bk. of Ch. (1841) 47 The clergy 
resided with the Bishop, and itinerated through the diocese. 

Eraser's^ Mag, III. 64 Bunyan received a roving com- 
inibbion..to itinerate in the villages round about. 1878 
'Lzzkx Eng. in iZih C, (1883) 11. 603 He preached in the 
open air, itinerated, denounced fairs and wakes. 

2 . tram. To journey through, traverse, rare. 

1830 Croly Geo. IV, 493 The home secretary itinerated 

the country. 1839 Britannia 25 May in Spirit Meiropol. 
Conserv. Press (1840) 1 . .^33 They itinerate the empire, in- 
flaming the popular passions, . . and deluding the popular 
weakness. 1863 G. E. Townsend Leominster ig] It was. . 
the custom for., Collectors to itinerate the country, and to 
collect the sums resulting fiora these Briefs. 

Hence Itimerating vbl. sb., travelling, itinera- 
tion. Iti* Iterating ppl. a,, that journeys from 
place to place ; itinerant. 

*6x1 Coryat Crudities To Rdr., Thy benevolent itine- 
rating friend T, C. the Odcombian Legge-stretcher. 1770 
Bp. bfoKBES Jmls. (1886) 289 One of the seasons of his itine- 
ratog into Lochaber, 184s J. Saunders Cab. Piet. Eng. 
Life, C/m?«:eri68 The appointment of itinerating judges, 
die justices in Eyre, as they wete afterwards called. x86o 
C. Dusfee Hist Williams Coll. 359 Mr, Eaton,. had now 
resolved to become an itinerating lecturer, 

+ Iti’neirate, ppl- a. Ohs. [ad. late L. itinerat- 
us, pa. pple. of itinerdrt'. see prec.] = Itinerant ti. 


a 1628 Doderidge Eng. Lawyer (1631) 33 As well the 
Judges itinerate through the_ counties, as those that were 
sedentarie in the King’s High Courts of Justice. 1755 
Shebbeare Lydta (1769) 1 . 273 Mr. Cook, .suggested the 
change was made by' that itinerate trader. 

Itineration (oitinCT/'-jan, it-), [n. of action 
from Itinerate 2/.] The action of itinerating or 
journeying from place to place ; a preaching or 
lecturing tour. 

1623 CoCKERAM It, A lourneying, _ Itineration. 17S5 
Shebbeare Lydia (1769) II. 132 The jew .. proceeding in 
hib Itineration, strolled to the house of lord Beef._ 1884 
Bible Sac. Rec. Feb., The missionaries . . are obliged in 
large degree to suspend their itinerations. 1896 Youngson 
Punjab Mission xxxi. 281 Mi_ss_ Plurnb took charge of the 
outlying schools, with village itineration. 

I-tint, ME. pa. pple. of Tine v., to lose, 
t Ition. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ition~Bml\ The 
action of going. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char, ii. i. 43 The General name 
denoting Transcendental Motion or rest, is ztton. Ibid.yv. 
ii, 409 The sixth Difference, which is Ition, or the passing 
of things from one place or state to another. 

-ition, suffix, repr. F. -ition, L. -iiionem, 
-itionem, forming nouns of action from verbs with 
ppl. stem in -it- or It-, as in position from posit-us, 
audition from audlt-us. It is really a case of the 
suffix -ION, q. V. Instances occur of its non-etymo- 
logical employment, as in cuuition, acutition. 
•itious compound suffix of adjs., f. L. -ici-us 
or -tci-us -t- -ODS. These L. endings, from the 
confusion of c and t in late and med.L. MSS., 
were formerly written -itkis, whence the current 
Eng. spelling for the etymologically correct -iciotis. 
The L. adjs. were of two classes : a. those in 
-icius from nouns, as ciner-icius of the nature of 
ashes, gentll-icius of the clansmen, tribun-iciiis of 
a tiibune ; b. those in -tcius from pa. pples., as 
advent-lcius characterized by having come in 
from without, adscript-lcius of the class of the 
adscripti, comnmit-Tcius of an invented sort, con- 
dnct-lcius of a hired sort, fact-icius of a made 
sort, fict-icius of a feigned sort, supposit-tcius of 
a substituted nature. These are anglicized with 
the suffix -ous, as in ascripi-itions , comment- 
itious, conduct-itious, fact-itious, Jict-itious, sup- 
posit-itious ; and the formation is freely extended 1 
when required, as in abstractiiious, adscititious, 
excrementitious, etc. 

•itious^, a combination of the suffix -ous, repr. 
L. -osus, with derivatives containing iti-, or TH-, of 
various kinds, chiefly sbs. in -itidn-em ; e. g. ambi- 
tion, ambitious, L ambitidsus, superstition, super- 
stitious, L. superstitidsus ; so nutritious, seditious, 
etc. : see -lous, -ous, 

-itiSi suffiix, a. Gr. -ins, properly forming the 
fem. of adjs. in -irqs, but often used absolutely 
with a fem. sb. understood, as in daipahTtris (fifxvi]) 
Lake Asphaltitis, the Dead Sea ; already in Greek 
used to qualify v 6 aos disease, expressed or under- 
stood, e. g. d^piTis (disease) of the joints, gout, ^ 
arthritis, ve^piris (disease) of the kidneys, neph- 
ritis, ir\evpiTis pleurisy, pa^ris spinal (disease), 
rhachitis. On the analogy of these, -itis has 
become in mod. medical L,, and hence in Eng., 
the regular name for affections of particular parts, 
and spec, (though this is not etymological) of in- 
flammatory disease or inflammation of a part. 
Examples are appendicitis (inflammation of the 
vermiform appendix of the caecum), bt'onchitis, 
gastritis, peritonitis, pneumonitis, tonsilitis, etc. 
The Fr. form is in -ite. 

1896 Alldutt's Syst. Med.\. 120 To regard eveiy con- 
dition of generalised or localised fibroid change of the organs 
of the body as a chronic ‘ -itis ’ is equally erroneous. 

I-toh^en, i-to5eii(e, i-towe(n,ME. pa. pple. 
of teon to draw : see Tee ®. 

I-told, ME. pa. pple. of Tele v. I-tore(n, 
i-torn, of Tear v. I-tormented, of Torment 
\. I-torned, of Torn v. 
t I-tost, archaic pa. pple. of Toss v. 
x6oo Fairfax Tasso viii, xlv. But thou who part hast of 
thy race to run. With haps and hazards of this world itost. 

t I-tothed, ME. form of Toothed a. 
I-tourned, ME. pa. pple. of Torn v. 

-itous, compound suffix, containing the -it- of 
sbs. in -ITT, and the adj. ending -00s ; corresp. to 
Fr. -iteux, L. -itostis, contracted for -ifdtdsus, as 
in calamitdsus for calamitdtdsus, calamitous', so 
felicitous, gratuitous, iniquitous, necessitous. 
T-traid, ME. pa. pple. of That v., to betray. 

• I- translated, of Translate v. I-travailled, 
of Travail v. I-trent, of Trend v. 
■tl-treowe, a. Obs, [OE. getrdowe, -triewe 
( = OHG. gitriuwi, MHG. getriwwe, G. getreu), 
f. ge-, I- 1 triewe, treowe. True.] True, faithful. 

c 1000 ^lfric Gen. xlii, 33 Ic wylle fandian hwaeSer ge 
getreowe synd, a 1100 O, E, Chron. anno 1086 Eallra folca 
! getreowast. axxoo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 3x2/28 


Fidelis, getreowe oSfSe geleafful. c 1205 Lay. 4451 pe saeg 
wes itreouwe. Ibid. 7395 peos [scipen] weoren al neowe 
Stronge & wel itreowe. 

I-treted, ME. pa. pple. of Treat v. I-tric- 
chet, of tri{c)chen : see Trick v. I-tried, of 
Try V. I-trised, of Teice v. I-trode(n, of 
Tread v. I-truked, of Teuke v. Obs., to fail. 

Its (its), poss. pron. [Formed in end of i6th c. 
from It + 's of the possessive or genitive case, and 
at first commonly written it’s, a spelling retained 
by some to the beginning of the 19th c. 

The original genitive or possessive neuter was His, as in 
the masc., which continued in literary use till the 17th c. 
But with the gradual substitution of sex for grammatical 
gender in the concord of the pronouns, the indiscriminate use 
of his for male beings and for inferior animals and things 
without life began to be felt inappropriate, and already in 
the ME. period its neuter use was often avoided, substi- 
tutes -being found in thereof, of it, the, and in N. W. dialect, 
the genitive use of hit, it, which became very comrnon 
about 1600, and is still retained in Westmorland, Lancashire, 

S. W. Yorkshire, Cheshire, Lincolnshire, and adjacent 
counties. Finally, it’s arose, apparently in the south of 
England (London, Oxford), and appears in books just before 
1600. It had no doubt been colloquial for some time previous, 
and only giadually attained to literary recognition. Its was 
not admitted in the Bible of 161 1 (which has thereof, besides 
the his, her, of old grammatical gender) ; the possessive it 
occurs once (Lev. xxv. 5), but was altered (in an edition of 
1660) to its, which appears in all current editions. Its does 
not appear in any of the works of Shakspere published during 
his life-time (in which and the first folio the possessive it 
occurs 15 times), but there are 9 examples of it's, and i of 
its, in the plays first printed in the folio of 1623. In one of 
these at least (Hen. VIII, i. i. 18 ; see B. below), the word is 
prob. Shakspere’s own (unless he wrote his). _ By this time 
it's had become common in literature, from which the posses- 
sive use of it soon disappeared ; the neuter his is found as 
late as 1673 (see His joss. pron. 3 c) ; the use of con- 

tinued almost as late in literature, and is still dialectal, as is 
also the periphrastic the. of it {o't), as in Sc. ‘the heid o’t’ 
=its head. As its aiose after the h of hit had been dropped, 
the form hits is not found in literary use, but it is the em- 
phatic form of its in Scotch, ‘ his heid strak hits heid 

A. As adj. possess, pron. Of or belonging to it, 
or that thing (L. ejus') ; also re/ 7 ., Of or belonging 
to itself, its own (L. suus). 

The reflexive is often more fully its own, for which in 
earlier times the own, it own, were used : see Own. 

1398 Florid, Spontaneamenie, willingly, . . of himselfe, of 
his free will, for its owne sake [16x1 of free will or of it’s 
owne sake]. 1603 — Montaigne Av, From translation 
all Science had its of-spring. Ibid. Ep. Ded , My weak- 
nesse you might bidde doe it's best. Ibid, 3. Ibid 612 
N othing remooveth from it’s owne place. 1603 Sylvester 
Du Barias i. ii, 1191 And tempers with it’s moist-full 
coldnes so Th’ excessiue heate. *620 Shelton Quix. HI, 
xvi, 99 In its Perfection and natural Conformity. 1623 
Shaks.'s 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 393 (written C1593) The Cradle- 
babe, Dying with mothers dugge betweene it’s lips. — So 
Temp. I. ii. 95, 393 ; Wint, T, i. ii. 151, 152, 137, 266 ; in. Hi. 
46. — Mens, for M, i. ii. 4 (C1603) Heauen grant vs its 
peace. *634 A. Warwick Spare Min. (1636) 13 There is 
nothing., to be lost (but its love) by its hate. 1647 Lilly 
Chr, Astral, civ. 527 Being directed by his or its Digression. 
165s Fuller Ch. Hist. 1. iv. § 23 The Load-stone .. for- 
getteth it’s Property to draw Iron any longer, 1683 Burnet 
tr. More’s Utopia Author’s Epist. (1683) 24 If he consents 
to it’s being published. *728 T. Sheridan Persius Prol. 
(1739) 5 Who taught the Parrot it’s usual Compliment? 
1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr, Stones 132 [212] It’s notorious 
how great its virtue is. *802 Mar. Edgeworth Moral T. 
(i8i6j I. vii. 47 Her warning only accelerated it’s fate. 1834 
J. H. Newman Par. Serin. (1837) I. xvi. 234 The Gospel 
has its mysteries. 1B79 McCarthy Own Times II, xviii. 2 
Its foreign policy was treacherous, 

B. As absolute possessive. [Cf. His abs, poss."] 
The absolute form of prec., used when no sb, 
follows : Its one, its ones, rare, 

i6i3-;23 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 1. i. x8 (First Folio) Each 
following day Became the next dayes master, till the last 
Made former Wonders, it’s. 

It’s, its, conti action of it is : see It A. 7 note. 
Itself (itse’lf ), pron. Also 7-8 its (it’s) self, 
8-9 dial, itsel*. [orig. two words. It pron. and 
Self : see Heesele, Himself. In 1 7-i8th c. often 
treated as Its -f Self; Us is still used when an 
adj. intervenes, as in its very self, its own self', cf. 
Himself IV.] 

I, 1 . Emphatic or limiting use. Usually in 
apposition with a sb. in nom. or obj. : Very, the 
very, that very; alone (L.ipstim). Rarely alone 
as subject. 

cxooo Laws of HMfrcd Introd. c. 28 Gif hit bonne cucu 
feoh waere and he seegge bat . . hit self acwmle. 1382 Wyclif 
Isa. bciii. 3 Myn indignacioun itself halp to me. 1508 Fisher 
Seven Penit. Ps. ch. Wks, (1876) 197 It selfe erth sholde 
alway he bareyne & without fruyte yf it receyued no 
moysture & hete from heuen. 15x3 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1368) II. 777 The dealing it selfe made men to muse, 1360 
Daus tr, Sleidane's Comm. 118 b, Unto their luste serveth 
heaven and hell, the earth and tyme it selfe. *393 Shaks. 
Lucr. 29 Beauty itself doth of itself persuade. 1610 -y 
Temp. IV. I. 153 The solemne Temples, the great Globe it 
selfe, Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolue. *6ir — Cymb. 
III. iv. 160 Feare and Nicenesse, The Handmaides of all 
Women, or more truely, Woman it pretty selfe. 1621 Bur- 
ton .ri nat. M el. Democr. to Rdr. 19 As of Aristotle [we read] 
that he was wisdom itself in the abstract. *663 Boyle Occas. 
Rcfl. Disc. Occas. Med. in. v, Particulars, which are not 
necessary to the Meditation it self. 1728 T. Sheridan 
Persius (1739) 19 Tho’ the Poem it self be not well digested. 
*793 Borns Ld. Gregory iv, And my fond heart, itsel sae 
true, It ne’er mistrusted thine, a 1822 Shelley Chas. I, i. 
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177 0 '' j°y itself Without the touch of sorrow. X837-& I 
Hallam Hist. Lit. (1855) IV. iv. vii. § i. 316 Slang ; a woid ‘ 
which, I use with some unwillingness, as itself belongs to 
the vocabulary it denotes. 1882 S. Cox in Expositor IV . 197 
The story of the creation told by Moses is simplicity and 
sobriety itself when compared with them. 

b. Used alone in predicate, emphatically, as 
opposed to something else : cf. Himself 3 , 3 b. 

cidoo Shaks. Sonn. Ixviii. 10 Without all ornament, itself 
and true. 1821 Keats Isabella, x.xxiii, An eye all pale 
Striving to be itself. Mod. The dear old place looked just 
itself. 

II. Reflexive use. = L. sibi, se ; Ger. sic/t. 

2 . Accusative or direct object. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 187 Nu maeg so]> hit sylf gecySan. a 1300 
Cursor M. 19231 (Edin.) like suike it selue bisuikis. 1388 
Wyclif 2 Cor. X. 5 And we distrien counsels, and alle by- 
nesse that hyeth it silf agens the science of God. 1394 
T. B. La Priinaud. Fr. Acad. n. 298 As the heart doeth 
enlarge it selfe .. so doeth it restraine and close vp it selfe. 
1603 Shaks. Meas. for M. v. i. 540 Th’ offence pardons it 
selfe. 1610 — Temp. iii. i. 80 .Ml the more it seekes to hide 
it selfe The bigger bulke it shewes. 1638-1843 [see Insinu- 
ate z/. 3]. 1665 Hooke Microgr. 16 [It] does immediately 
.. disperse jt self all over them. 1673 Ray Journ. Low C. 
379 S. Marino hath maintained it self in the condition of a 
free State . . for above 1000 years. 1793-1879 [see Develop 8]. 
Mod. It is a fault that will cure itself in time. 

3 . Dative, and object of a preposition. (The 
latter was orig. acc. or dat. according to the prep.) 

c 1000 Ags. Gosp. Luke xi. 17 ..EIc rice on hyt sylf to-dasled 
byS toworpen. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 384 pe Jiinge in it 
sylfe berip witnesse. [1382 — Gen. i. ii Appletre makynge 
fruyt after his kynd, whos seed ben in hym silf [1611 it selfe] 
vpon the erthe.] 121420 Pallad. on Husb. 11. 148 Lond 
argillose, & not cley hi hit selue Is commodose. [1513 More 
in Grafton Ckron. (1568) II. -jti The sea. .somtime swelleth 
of himselfe before a tempest.] Ibid. 782 Of it selfe so long 
a processe. 1332 Hervet JCenophon's Houselu (1768) 20 
Somme it bryngethe by hit selfe, and some it nqurisheth. 
1611 Bible Ps. xli. 6 His heart gathereth iniquitie to it 
selfe. 1628 Bp. Hall Old Relig. (1686) 46 That which is 
perfect in its self. 1633 E. Terry Voy. E. India 23 Fragrant 
herbs (which the soyl produceth of its selfp 1663 Sir T. 
Herbert Trav. (1677) 17 No creature that dies of it self is 
good to eat. ^ 1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. iv, xii. The Sun has 
..elevated this Water in the form of Vapouis, and drawn it 
near it self. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 164 T 6 This Letter. . 

I intend to print, .by it self very suddenly. 1870 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (ed. 2) I. App. 739 This story may he true in 
itself. Mod. The horse gave itself a knock on the head. 
That child will do itself a mischief. 

1 4. In genitive or possessive case : = its own. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 9466 (Gott.l So by na thing was neuer 
wroght, pat thoru it seluen miss ne moght Fall dun into 
lauer state. 

Itsiboo : see Itzebu. 

Itteranee, -ate, etc., obs. ff. Itjiranoe, -ate, etc. 

Ittria,Ittrium,Ittro-, Chem . : seeViTEiA, etc. 

-itude : see -tube suffix. 

I-tuht, ME. pa. pple. of Tight v, I-tuked, 
of Tuke V., to afflict, etc. I-turmented, of Tor- 
ment V. I-turnd, -ed, of Turn v. I-turpled, 
of Torple V., to fall headlong. I-tufied, -et, of 
Tithe v., to grant. 

Itum, obs. variant of Item. 

Itwin, itwyn; see Twin. I- twinned, ME. 
pa. pple. of Twin v., to divide. 

tltwi'X, prej). {advi) north, dial. Obs, Also 
itwyx, ituyx. [f. z, hsprep. + Twix : cf. Atwix(t, 
Betwixe, Betwixt.] = Betwixt, between. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter Prol., It. .makes pees itwix body 
& saule. Ibid. ii. 13 Na tyme sail be ituyx will of demynge 
and of vengaunce. Ibid. v. 8 And i. twix [v.r. Sc betwix & 
bonne] .i. sail lout til pi haly tempill. Ibid. cii. 12 AIs inykil 
as it is itwyx myrk and light. 

-ity [ME. -ite, a. F. -iti^ L. -itdt-ent\, the usual 
form in which the suffix (L. -tds, -tdtem, expressing 
state or condition) appears, the z- being orig. either 
the stem vowel of the radical (e. g. L. sudvi-tds 
suavity), or its weakened repr. (e. g. L. ptiro-, 
pUri-tas purity), rarely a mere connective (e. g. L. 
attctor-i-tds authority ; so ME. emperorite, in Vernon 
MS., Si. Ambrose 886). The last became more 
frequent in med. and mod.L., and the mod. langs., 
in abstracts from comparatives, as majority, minor- 
ity, superiority, inferiority, interiority. Hence 
such formations as egoity, with playful or pedantic 
nonce-words of Eng. formation, as between-iiy, 
coxcomb-ity, cuppe-ity, table-ity, ihreadbar-ity, 
"woman-ity (after humani-ty), youthfull-ity. 

After i, -ity becomes -eiy, as in pie-ty, varie-iy (L. pie- 
tdtem, varie-tdtem). The termination was in L. often 
added to another adj. suffix, e.g. ■dci-, -dli-, -dnq-, -dri-, 
■drio; -bili; -eo-, -idi-, -ido-, -Hi-, -lli-, -ino-,-ino-, -io-, -ivo-, 
•dci; -dso-, -lli-, -no-, etc., whence the Eng. endings -aciiy, 
•ality, -anity, -arity, -arieiy, -bility, -city, -idity, -ility, 
-inity, -ieiy, -ivity, -ocity, -osity, -xdiy, some of which, as 
•bility {-ability, -ibility) attain almost to the rank of inde- 
pendent sufBxes. The earlier popular Fr. form was -eid, in 
Eng. -ety and 4 y, as in safety, bounty, plenty \ see -tv. 

II Itzebu, -boo (itsibiz-). Also 7 ichebo, 
ichibo, 9 itsi-, itzi-, -bu, -bou, -bue, -boo. 
[Japanese : two words. Use, itche one, bU division, 
part, quarter. (Of Chinese origin.)] A Japanese 
phrase meaning ‘ one quarter ’, commonly applied 
to a silver coin in the form of a thin lectangular 
plate (with rounded coiners), in use before 1871 ; 


\ it was the quarter of a ril) or tael, and worth about 
ij. 4<f. sterling: see also quot. 1900. 

The name is still sometimes applied to the quartei of the 
dollar or yen. As the meaning is ‘ one bil or quarter its use 
in the plural in reference to a number of bA is an erior. 

1616 R. Cocks Diary (Hakl. Soc.) I. 176. i6i8 Ibid. II. 
77. 1868 E. Seyd Bullion i]- For. Exchanges 265. 1900 
Satow Voy. Capt. Saris 97 note. The Japanese coin called 
.mentioned in Cocks’s .was the gold coin., 

not the silver ickibn, which was first issued in 1837. 
lu-, earlier spelling of Iv-, and of Ju-, q. v. 
luanna, iwana, obs. forms of Iguana. 
lubard, luce, obs. ff. Jeopard, Juice. lue, 
obs. f. Ivy, Jew. luel, obs. f. Evil, Jewel. 
luge, luglour, obs. ff. Judge, Juggler. Iu- 
kinge, obs. f. Yuking, itching, 
flulau (aiyzzdan), a. nonce-wd. Obs. [f. 
Gr. iovXos down, the first growth of the beard -i- 
-AN.] Of the first growth of the beard. 

1621-3 Middleton & Rowley Changeling \. i. 178 Before 
our chins were worth iulan down, 
lule : see JULE. 

lulidan (aiyw-lidan). Zool. [f. mod.L. Ifclida, 
-idee, f. Iftlusi see below.] A myriapod of the 
family Inlidsi : see next 2. 

[1847 Carpenter Zool. § 824 The mouth of the Inlidx 
strongly resembles that of the larvm of many insects.] 1883 
Cassell's Encycl. Diet., lulidan. 

II lulus (aiyfz'lfls), Zool. Formerly (and still 
with some) julua. [L. iulus, a. Gr. lovKos down, 
a catkin, the animal described in 2.] 
tl. A catkin. Obs. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. iv. 73 Having a leaf like a 
flag, bearing a fulns hard and close. 1737 A. Cooper 
Distiller lit. Iv. (1760) 248 The Male Shrubs pi oduce in April 
or May a small kind of "dnli with Apices on them. 

2 . A genus of animals of the class Myriapoda, 
order Cliilognatha {Diplopodci) ; a millepede. 

1638 Rowland Theat. Ins. 1047 Unless they have 

many feet, they cannot be numbred or named amongst the 
Juli. Juli are as 1 said, short Scolopenders, that for the 
number of their feet, exceed .. all other Insects. 1752 SiR 
J. Hill Hist. Anim. 17 Gallyworm, the brown Julus, with 
a hundred legs on each side. 1833 Kirby Hab. !f Inst. 
Anim, II. xvi. 73 The six original or natuial legs of the 
lulus are its first organs of locomotion. 1841-71 T. R. 
Jones Anim. Kingd, (ed. 4) 293 The eggs . . are deposited 
in the earth or vegetable mould, in which the Julus is 
usually met with. 1847 Carpenter Zool. § 824 The body 
of the lulus (of which one of the commonest species is 
known as the Gally-worm) is long and cylindrical; its 
number of segments is between 40 and 50; and many of 
these bear two pairs of.. legs. 

•ium, suffix. Chem., used to form the names 
of metallic elements. 

The L. names of metals were in -urn, e.g, aurum, argen- 
tum, ferrum ; the names of sodium, potassium, and mag- 
nesium, derived ixom.poda,potassa or potash, and magnesia, 
were given by Davy in 1807, with the derivative form -ium ; 
and although some of the later metals have received names 
in -um, the general form is in -ium, as in cadmium, iridium, 
lithium, osmimn^palladium, rhodium, titanium, uranium ; 
in conformity with which aluminum has been altered to 
aluminium. So hydrogen, when theoretically regarded as 
a metal, has been called hydrogenium ; cf. also Ammonium. 

t l-uune, 'V. Obs. [OE. ge-imtian (pres. 
ge-ann, pa. t, ge-ilSe, pa. pple. ge-minoi), f. ge-, 
I - 1 -H iinnan to grant ; == OS., OHG. giunnan, 
MHG. gtinnen, Ger. g6nnetil\ tram. To grant. 

e 888 K. zElfred Booth, xxix. § 2 pa nolde se cyning. . him 
his feores jjeunnan. a 1000 O. E. Chron. an. 959 tLaud 
MS.) God him geunne, jiaet his gode dmda swySran wearSan, 
jionne misdaeda. c 1173 Lamb. Horn, 125 Ure drihten and 
ure alesend iuniie us alien pet we _swa . ._ma5en his best . . 
halden. c 1205 Lay. 16549 Godd hit me iuiSe pat ich bine 
igripen habben. aizziAncr.R.jo’Uoralle heo pet habbeS 
eni god ido me, iseid me, oper iunned me. la. , Prayer to 
Our Lady in 0 . E. Misc. 193 [Ich] Swo me hadde ifurn 
do, 3if hit me crist i-juSe. 

I-unnen, ME. pa. pple. of Unne(n v. lunte, 
obs. form of Joint. Iuray(e, obs. spelling of 
IvBAY, darnel. I-used, ME. pa. pple. of Use v. 
luyshe, obs. form of Juice. 
f I’vads, int. Obs. Also 7-8 ivads, evads. 
[var. I’fads.] In faith. 

1675 T. Duffett Mock Tempest 11. i. 13 So_ we all think 
i’vads. 167s Wycherley Country Wife iv. ii, Evads ! I’ll 
tiy, so 1 will. 1719 D’Urfey Pills II. 342 Ivads no— I an’t 
such a Baby neither. 

+ Ive : see Herb Ivb. 

Ive, obs. or dial, form of Ivy ; obs. f. Jew. 

I*ve, colloquial contraction of / have : see Have v, 
1742 Richardson Pamela III. 316 A queer sort of Name ' 
I've heard of it somewhere 1 1882 ‘ L. Kcirii ’ Alasnam's 
Lady III. 223 I’ve ruffled her temper, too. 

-ive, suffix, forming adjs. (and sbs.) Formerly 
also -if, -ife ; a. Fr. -if, fem. -ive ( = It., Sp. -ivo') 

L. tv -us, a suffix added to the ppl. stem of verbs, 
as in act-ivus active, pass-lvus passive, ndtiv-us of 
inborn kind; sometimes to the pres, stem, as 
cad-ivus falling, and to sbs. as tempest-lvus season- 
able. Few of these words came down in OF., e.g. 
naif, naive L. ndtiv^im ; but the suffix is largely 
used in the modem Romanic langs., and in Eng., 
to adapt L. words in -ivus, or form words on L. 
analogies, with the sense ‘having a tendency to. 


having the nature, character, or quality of, given to 
(some action) The meaning differs from that of 
ppl. adjs. in -ing,-ant, -ent, in implying a permanent 
or habitual quality or tendency : cf. acting, active, 
attracting, attractive, coherent, cohesive, consequent, 
consecutive. From their derivation, the great 
majority of these end in -sive and -five, and of 
these about one half in -ativb, which tends con- 
sequently to become a living suffix, as in talk-ative, 

etc. A few are formed immediately on the vb. 
stem, esp. where this ends in s (c) or t, thus easily 
passing muster among those formed on the ppl, 
stem ; such are amusive, coercive, condticive, cresc- 
ive, forcive, piercive, adaptive, adoptive, denoiive, 
humective\ a few are from sbs., as massive. In 
costive, the -ive is not a suffix. 

Already in L. many of these adjs. were usedsubst. ; 
this precedent is freely followed in the mod. langs, 
and in English : e. g. adjective, captive, derivative, 
expletive, explosive, fugitive, hidicative, incentive, 
invective, locomotive, missive, native, nominative, 
prerogative, sedative, subjunctive. 

In some words the final consonant of OF. -if, 
from -ivus, was lost in ME., leaving in mod.Eng. 
-Y ; e. g. hasty, jolly, tardy. 

Adverbs from adjs. in -ive are formed in -ively ; 
abstract sbs. in -iveness and -ivity (F. -ivete, -ivite, 
L. -ivitdt-em), as in activity, conductivity , resist- 
ivity, and similar terms. 

t I-Vee, i-fee, v. Obs. Forms i *3ef6osau, 
(iiorih. sefia3a,5efia), 3 iueie(n, iu6e(n, if8eie(n, 
iu8eie(n, iuaie, ifea(n, iue(ii, ive(n. [f. OE, 
ge-, I-i -f fiogatiyffion to hate = O'iAG. fien, ON. 

fjd, Goth. whence the pr. ■p'pXa.Jijands, 
OHG. fijant, ON. fjdndi, OE. fdond. Fiend, 
enemy.] irans. To hate ; to make an enemy, put 
at enmity, render hateful or hostile. 

f 97s Lindisf. Gosp. Luke xvj. 13 Enne gefiwe '3 & oSenie 
lufteol _ /Wrt’. xix. 14 Buigwaras his gefiadon hine. Ibid. 
John iii. 20 Se 3 e miscloeS gefieS paet leht. C1205 Lay. 964 
We_ beo 3 ifead wiS heom. Ibid. 7716 paeh heo weoreii 
iuseiede. Ibid. 9843 peonne hep icn wiS mine sune iued. 
Ibid. 21214 Heo wusten heom ifeied. a 1240 Ureisun in 
Coit. Horn. 187 Mine sunnen habbep grimliche iwreped 
me and iuced me towart te luueliche louerd, ctgio Casi. 
Love 310 A pral pat dude amis, . Wip his lord was so i-vet, 
Ivel, -il, obs. forms of Evil, I-vele : see Yeele 
V., to feel. I-vencussed, i-venkessid, ME. pa. 
pple. of Vanquish v. I-venymed, of venym, 
Venom v. Ivor, Ivery(e, obs. forms of Ivory. 
Ivi(e, ivin, obs, and dial, forms of Ivy. 

Ivied, ivyed (ai’vid), a. Also 8 ivy’d, [f. 
Ivy -f -ED Overgrown or clothed with ivy. 

(11771 Smollett Love Elegy iv, I’ll seek some lonely 
church . . Where lam^s hang mouldering on the ivy’d wall. 
1777 Warton Ode Suicide xiii, This votive dirge sad duty 
paid Within an ivy’d nook. 1877 Black Green Past. iv. 
(1878) 29 Its beautiful green foliage inclosed on one side by 
the ivied wall of the Bodleian. 

I-viled, ME. pa. pple. of File vO ; I-visited, 
of V 1 .SIT V . ; I-vla3en, of Flay v. I-vo, ME. 
form of Foe sh. 

•ivity : see under -ive. 

tl-voide, Obs. [f. I- 1 -1- Void a.] Void. 

C141S Lydg. Temp. Glas 413 The end of sorow is ioi 
I-voide of drede, 

Ivoire, -ed, obs. ff. Ivory, Ivokied. 

Ivor(e, ivorey, ivorie, etc. : see Ivory. 
I-voride (-aid), [f. Ivory -h -ids.] Trade- 

name of an imitation of ivory. 

1875 Knight Did. Meek., Ivoride, an artificial ivory, a 
vulcanite whitened by abundant quantity of some white 
material. Mod. Table-knives with ivoride handles. 
Ivoried (ai'vorid), a. Also 4 ivoyred. [f. 
Ivory -h -ed ^.] t a. Made of ivoiy. Obs. b. 
Coloured and smoothed to resemble ivory, c. 
Furnished with ivory, or (Jtumorous) with teeth. 

a 1300 E. E, Psalter xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Mir, and drope, and 
bike of schroudes hine, Of houses ivoyred bright pat shine. 
1890 in Cent. Did. 

I’vorine, a. Also 4 yuerene, 5 yvoriene, 
[In ME. a. OF. ivorin, ivoirin, f. ivoire ivory 
-f -in (see -ineI); in mod. use app, a neiv forma- 
tion.] 

1 1. Consisting or made of ivory. Obs. 

138a Wyclif Song Sol. vii. 4 Thi necke as an yuerene tour 
[1388 a tour of yuer]. C1430 Miraur Salnacioun 5017 
Thilk throne figurede yvoriene On whilk the kyng wysest 
Salomon to sitte was sene. 

2 . White and smooth like ivory. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 740 The ivorine loveliness of 
glossy shoulders. 

Tvorine, sb. [f. Ivory -f -ike 4 :.] A trade- 
name for various productions: either such as 
imitate ivory or (as cosmetics, dentifrices, etc.) pro^ 
duce an ivory-like colour or smoothness. Also 
attrib. 

1897 Daily News 23 Mar. 7/1 Picture books, ivorine 
plaques. Price List. Cosmetics . . ‘ Ivorine ’ (emollient cream 
for the skin), Dentifrices, Tooth Pastes, etc. .. Ivorine. 
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1‘voriness. [f. Ivory aUri3. or ac^‘. + | 

-ifBSS,] The quality of resembling ivory in i 
appearance or colonr, 

i8z4 Galt Rofhchru II. v. ii. 195 Her delicate hands also 
began to lose their ivoriness, and become ashy pale. 

Ivorist (oi'vorist). [f. Ivory + -ist.] A pro- 
fessional worker or carver in ivory. 

1888 Harper's Mag. Apr. 710 The names of famous 
Japanese ivorists .. are household words among native con- 
noisseurs. 

Ivory (oi'voii). Forms: a. 4 iuor, 7Uoi’(e, 
-ere, iueer, iuoere, euor, 4-5 yvoyre, yuer, 
euour, 5 iv-, yvor(e, iuyr, iwr, 5-6 y voire, 
evour(e, 6 evor(ej euir, euoir ; 6 ebure. / 3 . 4- 
ivory; also 4 ywori, yuory, >rie, iuory, 4-5 
yuorye, 4-6 evorye, euery, 4-7 yvory, 5 yuori, 
-vye, yvere, iwery, evury, -erey, 5-6 ivery, 
yvery, 6 iuorey, iu-, yuery(e, yvorie, everye, 
6-7 iu-, ivorie, 7 yv’ry, 8-9 iv’ry. y. erron. 
5-6 veveri, 6 vyveri. [a. OF. yvoire (13th c.). 
Norm. Fr. ivurk (latli c.), imere^yvyere (15th c.), 
raod.F. ivoire = Pr. evori, avori, It. avorio L. 
ehorms adj., from ebur, ehor- ivory : cf. Coptic ebu 
ivory, Skt, ibhas elephant. The form ebure in 
Lyndesay is refashioned after the Latin.] 

1. 1 . The hard, white, elastic, and fine-grained 
substance (being dentine of exceptional iiardness) 
composing the main part of the tusks of the ele- 
phant, mammoth {fossil ivory')^ hippopotamus, 
walrus, and narwhal,* it forms a very valuable 
article of commerce, being extensively employed 
as a material for many articles of use or ornament. 

o. a. 1300 Cursor M, 9944 (Cott.) A trqn of iuor \GStt. 
yuor] graid. c 1320 Sir Trisir. 18S8 Mirie notes he fand 
Opon his rote of yuere. a 1340 Hampole Psalter xliv. 7 ! 
Howsis of euor. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 178 Hyr vysage 
whyt as playn yuore. c 1369 Chaucer Dethe Blauuche 946 
Hyr throte . . Semed a rouiide toure of yvoyre. 1388 Wyclif 
Song Sot. vii. 4 Till necke is as a tour of yuer. J390 Gower 
Coif, II. 17 Of yvor white He hath liira wrogEt. ^1400 j 
Maundev. (Roxb.) XXV. 115 Ilkane. .bereshefore hima table I 
of iaspre, or of euour. 14.. Lydg. in MS. Soc.Antiq. 134 j 
If, 14 (Halliwell) Like yvor that cometh fro so ferre, His teeth 1 
schalle be even, smothe and white, c 1440 Proutp. Parv. 1 
267/1 Ivor, or ivery (.H. nvr, or iwery, i", yvory, /*. iuyr), 
ebur. c 1450 Mirour Saluacioim 1148 Of fynest gold and 
aldere whittest yvore. iS 3 .° Lyndesay Test, Papyugo 1107 
Syne, close thame in one cais of Ebure fyne. a 1386 [see 8 b]. 

p. a 1300 Cursor M. 9360 (Cqtt.) Fair es he muth o_ hat 
leuedi, And ilk toth es als ywori \Gdit, yuory, Trin. luoryj. 
13.. K. Alts, (MS. Bodl.) pe pynnes weron of yuory. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn, T. 33 A peyre of tables al of yuory. 
1387 TREViSA./fr;jv/(S« (Rollsll. 79 Euery and precious stones. 
1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 15 My tablees of ivory, ? c 1475 
Sqr, lotus Degre 100 Anone that lady, fayre and fre Undyd 
a pyiine of yvere, 1481 Caxton Myrr, ii. vi. 76 The tooth 
of an qlyfaunt is yuorye. 155a Inveni. Ch. Counts (Surtees) 43 
One pix of everye, bounde with silver. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 

I, i. 40 Double gates , . The one faire fram’d of burnisnt 
Yvory. 1396 Shaics. Merck. V, in. i. 42 There is more dif- 
ference hetvveene thy flesh and hers, then betweene let and 
Iuorie._ x6io Holland Camden's Brit, i, 368 To the feate 
Of Artisan, give place the gould, stones Yv’ry, and Geat. 
i6ir Bible Esek. xxvii. 13 Hornes of luorie, and Ebenie. 
<21732 Gay Poems (174s) I. 36 For this, shall Elephants 
their ivoiy shed. i8ia J, Smyth Praci. of Customs uSai) 

84 The Ceylon Ivory, and that of the Island of Achein, do j 
not become yellow in the wearing, as all other Ivory does. 
187s lire's Diet. Arts II. 1038 The hardest, toughest, 
whitest, and most translucent ivory has the preference in 1 
the market ; for many purposes the horn of the narwhal 
being considered the best. . , The ivory of the hippopotamus 
is preferred by dentists. 1881 C. S. Tomes in Encycl. Brit. 
XIII. 322/2 When first cut it [African ivory] is semi-trans- 
parent and of a warm colour ; in this state it is called 

‘ green ’ ivory, and as it dries it becomes much lighter in 
colour and more opaque. 

y. ? « isoo Inventory in Pasion Lett. III. 408 A combe of 
veveri. 1360 Reg. Gild Corpus Chr, York (Surtees) 307 A 
pyx of vyvery with a lytle white canaby. 

b. = Dentine. 

1831 R, Knox Cloquet's Auat, 79 The bony portion of the 
teeth, or the Ivory, forms a very dense mass. 

2 . A substance resembling ivory, or made in 
imitation of it. Vegetable ivory, the bard albumen 
of tbe nut or seed of a South American palm, 
F/iyieleJihas macrocarpa, which resembles ivory in 
hardness, colour, and texture, and is used for orna- 
mental work, buttons, etc. 

184a D. Cooper in Microsc. yrnl. No. 16 [tieadinfi On 
Vegetable Ivory. 2837 Henfkey Bot, 394 N uts suitable for 
turning are afforded by the seeds of Aitalea Junifera (Co- 
quilla-nuts), Phytelcphas macrocarpa (Vegetable Ivory). 
1866 Treas. Bot, 884/2 The fruit consists of a collection of 
six or seven drupes. , .Each diupe contains from six to nine 
seeds, _ the Vegetable Ivory of commerce. . .The seed at fir.st 
contains a clear insipid fluid . . afterwards this same liquor 
becomes milky and sweet, and it changes by degrees until 
it becomes as hard as ivory. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
1207/1 a compound of caoutchouc, sulphur, 

and some pvhite ingredients, such as gypsum .. or pipeclay. 
1887 Whitakers Aim. Advt. 12 Burmese Ivory., Exact 
imitation of Real Ivory, in colour, grain, and finish. 

3 . Black ivory : African negro slaves as an 
object of commerce, slang, [From the trade in 
these at the time being chiefly located in the same 
districts as that in ivory.] 

2873 R. M. Bai.lantyne (title) Black Ivory ; Adventures 
among Slavers. Jbid, 27 The price of black ivory was up in 


the market. 2884 Stsiord 4- Trowel June 258 The trade, 
which began with ivory, had now turned to slave-dealing 
— black ivory, as these, our fellow-men, are called in the 
market. 1885 Pall MallG. 14 Mar. 11/2 Help them to make 
money otherwise than by dealing in black ivory, and we 
shall see the slave trade extirpated. 

4 . The colour of ivory ; ivory-white ; esp. white- 
ness of the human skin. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. iii. 20 The doubtfull Mayd . . Was 
all abasht, and her pure yvory Into a cleare Carnation sud- 
deine dyde. C1632 Poem in Aihenisum No. 2S83. 121/2 
How well the Paynter to the life exprest The soft and 
swelling yvory of her Breast. 2723 Pope Odyss. xviii. 228 
The pure ivoi y o'er her bosom spreads. 2888 Daily News 
I Mays/7 Ivory-white is genei ally preferred todead-white 
for the dress, as being less tiying to the complexion. Nearly 
all recent brides have worn ivory. 

5 . An article made of ivory, esp. a carving in 
that material, b. A season ticket, etc. as con- 
sisting of a tablet of ivory, e. slang (usu. pi.) 
{a) Dicej to touch ivory, to play al dice, {b) 
Billiard balls, 

1830 Lyttom P, Clifford^ iv. Suppose we adjourn to 
Fish Lane, and rattle the ivories ! 1858 Simmonds Diet. 
Trade 207/1 Ivory is also the name for a pass-ticket on a 
railway, or subscriber’s admission to a theatie, public 
gardens, etc. 1864 Sala Quite A lone vii, Yes, I will promise 
you 1 will keep my head cool, and won’t touch ivory Jo- 
night. 187s Maskell Ivories 23 The_ famous Assyrian 
ivories, .which are . .preserved in the British Museum. Ibid. 

1 19, I advised that the ivories should be taken out of the 
wooden frames. 2888 Sporting Life 28 Nov. (Farmer), On 
new piemises ..where erstwhile the click of ivoiies jvas 
heard. 1899 Sir A. West Recoil. I. iii. 95, 1 was given 
what was known as an ‘ ivory ’ for Lord Dudley’s double 
box on the grand tier. 

6 . A tusk of an elephant, etc. 

1894 Sir G. Portal Mission Uganda v. 88 They danced, 

. .swinging the great ivoiies from one shoulder to the other. 
i897_ Mary Kingsley W. Africa 323 Some of these private 
ivories are kept for years and years before they reach the 
tiader's hands. 

7 . slang, {sing, and//.) Tbe teeth. 

1782 Mrs. Cowley Bold Stroke forHnsb. n. ii, Don Sancho, 
who . . complains of the tooth-ache, to make you believe that 
the two rows of ivory he carries in his head, grew thei e. 282 1 
Le.v. Bal. s. v.. How the swell flashed his ivories : how the 
gentleman showed his teeth. 2819 Sporting Mag. V. 7 A 
chattering blow upon the mouth, which loosened the ivory. 
2848 'Lcrs'e.'Li.Biglotu Papers Poems 2890 II. 147 Heshowed 
his ivoiy some, I guess, an’ sez,_ ‘You’re fairly pinned’. 
2898 Tit-Bits 18 June 230/2 His friend who gets one of his 
‘ ivories’ extracted with, .skill by the same dentist. 

II. attrib, and Comb. 

8. simple attrib., passing into adj. a. Made or 
consisting of ivory. Ivory gate ; see Gate sb,'^ 5. 

138a Wyclif Ps. xliv. 9 [xlv. 8] Fro the yuer housis, 1533 
Bellenden Livy v. (1822) 462 Thay sett doun in evore 
chiaris. 2396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 352 In luory cofers I 
haue stuft my crownes. 2623 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 
437 The Ivory Image of Aiax. 2738 Glover Leonidas iii. 
148 The iv’ry car with azure sapphire shone. 1835 Tennyson 
The Letters iii, She took the little ivory chest, 
b. White or smooth as ivory. 
a 2386 Banks Helicon 63 in Montgomerie's Poems 275 
With yvoire nek, and pomellis round, And comlie intervall. 
2392 Shaks. Ven. 4- Ad. 230 Sometimes her arms infold 
him like a band ‘ Fondling’, she saith, 'since I have 
hemm’d thee here Within the circuit of this ivory pale [etc.] ’. 
2624 Quarles Div. Poems, Sion’s Sonn. xii, Thy ivorie 
Teeth. 2652 H. C. LooMng-Gl. for Ladies 'LA your 
Ivory fingers turn over these Leaves. 2786 tr. Beckford's 
Vathek (1868) 57 Refresh your delicate feet and your ivory 
limbs. 2879 St. George's Hosp. Rep. IX. 208 The com- 
plexion was typically ‘ ivory’. 2883 Pall Mall G. 23_ June 
8/1 The bridesmaids’ dresses were composed of embroidered 
mousselaine de soie over ivory satin. 2897 Ouida Massa- 
renes xiv, She turned her ivory shoulder on him. 

9 . General comb. : a. attributive, as ivory broker, 
j convoy, dealer, mercha^it, etc. b. objective and 

obj. gen. as ivory-bearer, -carving, -Ininter^ 
-Imnting, -turner, -turning, c. similative, para- 
synthetic, and instrumental, as ivory-backed, -beaked, 
-faced, -hafted, -hamiled, -headed, -hilled, -studded, 
-tinted, -toned, -turisted, adjs. ; also ivory-like, adj, 
2887 J. Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 192 There's 
i hair-dye for the gay old boys. And *ivory-backed brushes, 
1864 Tennyson Islet 12 A bevy of Eroses apple-cheek’d In 
a shallop of crystal *ivory-beak’d. 1898 rgth Cent. 1021 
The ’’ivory-bearers eluded the ivory-hunters, and moved on 
into the grass. 2887 Pall MallG. 20 Aug, 10/2 'The alleged 
news of the death of Mr. Stanley is stud . . to have been 
brought by *ivory-brok^ 2839 Chambers' Tour Holland 
22/1 Numerous cases displaying prodigies of Chinese skill, 
in ’’ivory-carving. 2883 Pall Mall G. 27 May 8/1 The story 
of an *ivory convoy making its way to Zanzibar. 2799 
Corse in Phil, Trans. LXXXIX. 212, I am credibly in- 
formed, by the *ivory-dealers in London, that the largest 
tuslvs generally come from Africa. 2886 Stevenson Dr. 
yekyll iv. (ed. 2) 41 An *ivoiy-faced and silvery-haired old 
woman opened_ the door. 2706 Vanbrugh Mistake rv'. i. 296 
There's thy *ivory-hafted knife again. tSi? Examiner 
3 May 275/1 *lvory.handled . . Knives and Forks. rSzo 
Keats St. Agnes xi, The aged creature came, Shuffling 
along with ’’ivory-headed wand. 2900 Q. Rev. Apr. 307 
White ’’ivory-hunters are scarce nowadays. 2898 Dublin 
Rev. July 168 The lessees also make lucrative speculations 
in ’’ivory-hunting. 2833-6 Todd Cycl. Anat. I. 460/2 The 
lemoval of an ’’’ivory-like exostosis from the tibia. 2863 
I Speke Discov, Nile 102 The greatest man we found here 
was a broken-down ’’ivor^merchant called Serboko. 2723- 
20 Pope Iliad xix. 430 The ’’iv’ry-studded reins return’d 
behind, Wav’d o’er their backs and to the chariot ioin’d. 
2876 Geo. Eliot Daw, Der. Ixx, She was glowing like . . a 
delicate, *ivory- tinted flower. 27*3 Lend, Gas. No. 3902/4 


Serjeant Jacob Rand, . .an ’^Ivory- Turner by Trade, c 1611 
Chapman Iliad 1. 197 Th’ ’^ivory-wristed Queen. 

10 . Special comb. : ivory-agaric, a species 
of mushroom, Hygrophorus eburneus {Syd. Soc, 
Lex. 1887) ; ivory-barnaele, a species of Acorn- 
shell, jSa/nwMJ Diet. 1890); ivory- 

bill, a species of woodpecker, Pietts or Cantpe- 
philiis principalis-, cf. next; ivory -billed a., 
having a bill resembling ivory, as Ivory-billed 
woodpecker (see prec.), and Ivory-billed coot, 
{Fulica Americana) ; ivory-brown, bone-brown 
obtained from ivory; ivory-eater (see quot,); 
ivory -exostosis, Pcith., ‘ the form of bone tumour 
which is hard and dense like ivory ’ (Syd. Soc. Lex. 

1 884 ) ; ivory-gull, see Gull sb. 1 ; ivory-jelly, 
a jelly made from ivory dust or turnings (Syd Soc. 
Lex. 1887) ; ivory-joint, ?a morbid hardening of 
a joint; ivory -line, Entom., a smooth yellowish- 
white space found on the elytra of many beetles ; 
ivory-nut, the seed of the South American palm, 
Phytelephas macrocarpa, the albumen of which 
hardens into vegetable ivory : see sense 3 ; the 
Corozo-nut; hence ivory-(nut-)palm, -plant; 
ivory-paper, a thick paper or thin cardboard with 
a finely prepared polished surface, used by artists ; 
ivory-rat, = ivory-eater ; ivory- saw (see quot.) ; 
ivory-shell, a univalve of the genus Eburna, of an 
ivory colour ; ivory-space, = ivory-line ; ivory- 
tablet (see quot.) ; ivory-tree, an East Indian 
tree of the genus Wrightia, having wood of a tex- 
ture and colour resembling ivory (Miller Plant-n. 
1884); ivory-type (see quot. 1875); ivory- 
yellow, a very pale yellow, almost white. Also 
Ivory-black, -bone, -white. 

1893 NewtonDzcA . 5 z><fj 460 '^Ivory-bill, an abbievlation 
of ’'Ivory-billed Woodpecker, so called from tbe colour 
of its beak, Piens or Campepkilus principalis. 1862 _ Du 
Chaillu Equal, Afr, xvi. 281 An . . animal of the squirrel 
kind, calleii by the natives the mbaco, which eats ivory. I 
have called it the ‘ ’'ivory-eater, Sciunts eborivorus '. 2883 
LifeSirR. Christisou 1 . 122 But eventually he was attacked 
with what appeared to be sub-acute rheumatism of both 
knee-joints, ending slowly in ‘ ’'ivory-joints ’, or perhaps 
anchylosis. 2880 P. Gillmore On- Dutyxs In the south, the 
veldt is covered with the ’'ivory needle thoin. 1866 Treas. 
Bot, 884/1 'The ’’Ivory Plant of South America, .producing 
the nuts known as .. Vegetable Ivory in commerce. 2897 
Mary Kingsley W. Africa 323 Ivories .. gnawed_by that 
strange little creature . . the ’’ivory rat. This squirrel-like 
creature was first brought to Europe by Paul du Chaillu. 
2873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1207/e '^Ivory-saw, a thin saw 
stretched in a steel frame for sawing ivory from the solid. 
2873 Aldrich Marjorie Daw vii, There is an exquisite 
"ivorytype of Marjorie. 2875 Kmom^Dici. Meclu 1207/2 
Ivory-type (Photography), a kind of picture in which two 
finished photographs are taken, one light in colour, made 
translucent by varnish, tinted on the back, and placed over 
a stronger picture, so as to give the effect of a photograph 
in natural colours. 

Ivory, dial, form of IVY. 

Ivory-black. A fine soft black pigment, 
obtained by calcining ivory in a closed vessel', 
sometimes loosely apjjlied to bone-black. 

2634 Peach am Genii, Exerc., Drawing 90 With Ivory 
black as Elephants tooth burned. 1732 J. Water- 

Colours S3 The proper Black for Water-Colours is what 
they call Ivory-black. 2836 J. M. Gully Magendic’s 
Fomml. (ed. 2) 21 He then dissolves the morphia in acetic 
acid and treats the solution with ivory-black, in order to 
withdraw all colour from it. 

+ Ivory-bone. Ohs. Forms: see IvoRY and 
Bone. [Cf. Bone sh. 4 b.] = Ivory i. 

13. . Si. Gregory fl e.xxm\\ MS.) 103 in Archiv Stud. new. 
Spr. LV, Tables riche heo tok to hire pat weore i road of 
lueerbon. 1323 Douglas jEneis i. ix. 21 Als gratius for to 
behald, I wene, As evor bone [1533 euour bane] by craft of 
hand wele dycht. _ 2330 Palsgk. 233/1 Ivery bone, yuoyre. 
1349 Cotupl. Scot. i. 20 Castell ylione . . bed al the portjs of 
euoir bane. 2360 Rolland Crt. Venus ii. 697 Thair Reillis 
all war maid of Euir bane. 

I'vory-'whi’te, a. and sb. 

A. adj. White as ivory ; of the colour of ivory. 
1 S 9 S Spenser Epiihal, 172 Her forehead yvory white. 

2872 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv. 43 Thrones gleam ivory- 
white ; cup-crown’d blaze brightly the tables. 2882 Garden 
23 Dec. 553/1 Sepals and petals, ivory-white. 

B. sb, 1 . The colour of ivory. 

1897 Daily News 27 Sept. 6/7 Its warm brown contrasting 
pleasantly with the ivory-white of the cloth. 

2 . ellipt. Ivory-white porcelain ; spec, a creamy- 
white porcelain anciently made in China, 
t Ivray. Obs. Also -aye. [a. F. ivraie, + ivroie 
(i6th c. in Littre) L. ebridca drunken (sc. herba), 
in reference to its intoxicating qualities.] The weed 
Darnel, Lolnim iemulentum. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens iv. xv. 469 luray is a vitious grayne 
that combereth or anoyeth come, especially wheat. 2397 
Gerarde Herbal i. li. § 2. 71 Darnell is called . . in English 
Darnell, of some luray and Raye. 2612 Cotgr., luroye, 
Darnell, Ray, lueray. 2879 Prior Plant-n,, Ivray, 

Ivy (ai'vi), sh. PI. ivies (si-viz), Forms : a. 
I ifis, yfis, 3 ivi, 4 yvi, 4-5 yve, yvy, 5-6 ivye, 
5-7 ivie, 6 yvie, (ive), 4- ivy. ) 3 . i ifesn, 5 
iwen, -yn, 5 iven, 6 yven, 9 dial, ivin, (Mvin), 
iwens. 7. 9 dial, ivory, ivery, iv’ry. [OE. 
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'ifig, obscurely related to OHG. ehahizvi, ehaivi^ 
ebah^ MHG. ebe-hbu, ep-km, early mod.G. (1561) 
xbhbmv, Ger. ep-lmt (1600'), epheu (1669), MLG. 
iflbf, LG. eiloof. The first element of these 
appears to be an OTeut. '^^ba, of which no cog- 
nates are known. The second element in OHG. 
is app. hiwi, MHG. hmi, Gei. heu hay; Kluge 
suggests that OE. ifig may similarly go back to 
an earlier ^f-heg. But no explanation appears 
of the connexion with ‘ hay’.] 

1 . A well-known climbing evergreen shrub {He- 
dera Helix'), indigenous to Eitiope and parts of 
Asia and Africa, having dark -green shining leaves, 
usually five-angled, and bearing umbels of green- 
ish-yellow flowers, succeeded by dark berries ; it 
is a favourite ornamental covering of walls, old 
buildings, ruins, etc. The plant was anciently 
sacred to Bacchus. 

Barren, creeg>ing, small ivy (formerly also earth-ivy, 
and Ground-ivv 2) : a small, creeping, flowerless variety 
growing on hedgebanks. Black, English ivy : the common 
ivy, also termed H. nigra, from its black berries. Queens- 
land^ ivy, an Australian species having pinnate leaves. 
Variegated ivy, a variety having variegated leaves. 

a. a 800 Leiden Gloss. 44 Hederam, ibaei. Erfnrt Gloss. 

H edern, ife;;^. c 1000 in Cockayne Shrine Weal 

se is mid Ifije bewrijen. ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 212 EortS 
yfi^.jjysse wyrte Jie man hederan nigran and ohrum naman 
eoro ifig nemnek a 1250 Owl ij- Night. 27 On old stoc . . 
was mid ivi al bi-growe. 1398 Teevisa Barth. Be P. R. 
XVII. liii. (Bodl. MS.), Oftyn Poetes were crowned with luye ; 
in token of noble witte & scharpe, for the yuye is alwei grene. 
1578 Lvte Dodoens iii. xlix. 387 The blacke luye hath harde 
wooddy branches. 1597 Ger.arde Herbal ii. ccci. 70S 
Creeping or barren luie is called . . in English ground luie. 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 170 The poysoned weed is 
much in shape like our English luy. 1764 Churchill 
Gotham i, The Ivy crawling o’er the hallow’d cell. 1814 
L. Hunt Feast Poets, Bacchus, or the Pirates (1815) 156 
And then an ivy, with a flowering shoot, Ran up tlie mast 
in rings. 183s Hooker Brit. Flora 1. 123 The Irish Ivy is 
much cultivated on account of the vastly larger size of its 
foli^e, and its very rapid growth. 1837 Bickehs Pichw. 
vi, Oh, a dainty plant is the Ivy green, That creepeth o’er 
ruins old ! 1839 Tennyson Lotos-eaters, Chor, Son^ i. 

Here are cool mosses deep, And thro’ the moss the ivies 
creep. 

fl. 1*800 Corpus Gloss. 718 Hedera, ifegn. 111425 Voc. in 
Wr.-Wuloker 644/26 Hec edera,. .vnya. a 1450 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (i88i) 277 pan se Jiai a howse a lytyll jiam. fro 
Oure-growne wyt Iwen. 1483 Cath. Angl. An Iven, 
edera. 1535 Coverdale 2 Macc, vi. 7 They were con- 
strayned to vveere garlandes of yven. i8a8 Craven Dial,, 
Ivin, Ivy. 1876-93 Ivin in north, dial, glossaries from 
Northumberland to Lincolnshire. 1884 Cheshire Gloss., 
Ivvens, or Ivvy, ivy. 

y. 1877 N. W. Line, Gloss,, Ivory, ivy. 1886 S. IV. 
Line, Gloss., Ivory, Iv'ry, often used for Ivy ; as ‘ The ivery 
had grown thruff the roof’. 1895 £. Anglia Gloss., Ivory, 
ivy. 189s Emerson Birds 56. 

f b. Used as a sign that wine was sold within ; 
cf. ivy-garland in 3 d, and Ivy-bush. Ohs. 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 183 What nedeth a garlande, 
whyche is made of ivye, Shew a tavern wynelesse, also 
thryve I, 14. . Why I can't be it Wzi«3s8 vaE. E. P. (1862) 
147 A fayre garlond of yve grene Whyche hangeth at a 
taverne dore, Hyt ys a false token as I wene, But yf there 
be wyne gode and sewer. 1612 W. Parses Curtainc-Dr, 
(1876) 37 The luy is hung out in almost euery place, and 
open market, kept as vnder the allowance of authority. 

2 . Applied, with distinctive addition, to various 
(usually climbing or creeping) plants of other 
genera. 

American or Five-leaved ivy, Virginia creeper, Am- 
pelopsis hederacea or quinqnefolia. Bindweed-leaved 
ivy, the genus Menispermum, Moon-seed. Boston or 
Japanese ivy, Ampelopsis tricuspldata. Colosseum 
or Kenilworth ivy. Ivy-leaved Toad-flax (Miller Plant-n. 
1884). German ivy, Senecio mikanoidcs, a variety of 
Groundsel (Webster 1864); Yellow German ivy, S, scandens; 
Indian ivy, Scindapstis perinsus (.Monstera deliciosa) aucl 
other species (Miller) ; Mexican ivy, Cabwa scandens 
[ibid .) ; (American) Poison ivy, Rhus Toxicodendron 
[Treas. Bot. 1866) ; West Indian ivy, Maregravia wn- 
bellaia (Miller). See also Ground-ivy. 

1588 Greene Pandosto (1607) 20 To see if perchance the 
sheepe was browzing on the sea luie. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 316 Ivy, Bindweed-leaved, Menispermum, 1866 
Treas. Bot. 53/2 Ampelopsis . , hederacea, the Virginian 
Creeper or American Ivy. Ibid, Ivy.. German, a 

garden name for Senecio mikanoides. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., Five-leaved Ivy, a common garden 
name for the Virginia creeper, Ampelopsis hederacea. 

3. attrib. and Comb. a. simple attributive, as 
ivy-bloom, -bud, '\-crop, -crown, -shroud, -slem, 
-wood, -wreath, b. instrumental, as ivy-bound, 
-circled, -clad, -covered, -crowned, -gnarled, -hung, 
-mantled, -ridden, -tapissed, -twined, -walled, 
-wimpled, -wound, -wreathed adjs. c. similative, 
as ivy-twisted adj. 

1821 Shelley Prometh. Uub. 1. i. 745 The yellow bees 
in the *ivy-hloom. 1862 Barnes Hzvomely Rhymes I. 201 
Avoie the walls wer *ivy-bound. a 1593 Marlowe ‘ Conte, 
live with me’ v, A belt of stiaw and *ivie buds. 1622 
Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. 118 An *Iuy-seeled Bower. 1875 
W. M“Ilvvr\ith Guide Wigtownshire 83 A small two- 
storied ’'ivy-clad tower. 1872 jEitKiNSOti Guide Eng. Lakes 
(1879) 5 ’’The ivy-covered house passed on the left is ‘The 
Knoll ’. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. II. 214 *Ifi3 croppena on jiam 
tnonSe ^egaderod |>e we hataS ianuarius. a 1100 Ags. Voc. 
in Wr.-Wiileker 298/22 Con'wiw, Ifigcrop. n!i747 HoLDS- 
worth Rem. Virgil 26 The ^Ivy crown is mentioned 


' frequently by the ancients, as worn by the poets in those 
days. 1632 hliLTON L' Allegro 16 Whom lovely Venus. .To 
’‘ivy-crowned Bacchus bore. *813 Shelley Q. Mah ix. 128 
Soothing notes Of ’’ivy-fingered winds. 1867 Mrs. Stowe 
Knockingm Rel. Poems 14 ’“Ivy-gnarled and weed-bejangled. 
1858 Hawthorne Fr. ^It. yrnls. (1872) I. 58 Gray and ’’ivy- 
hung antiquity. 1597-8 Bp. Hall Sat. v. i. 9 Renowmed 
I Aquine, now I., to thy hand yeeld up the ■’‘luye-mace From 
crabbed Persius, and more smooth Horace. 1750 Gray Elegy 
j 9 Save that from yonder ’'Ivy-mantled tower 'The moping o« 1 
I does to the moon complain. 1865 E. Burritt Walk Land's 
I End 87 The silvery music of the old bells in the *ivy-netteci 
tower. 1867 W. Cory Lett, g- yrnls. (1897) 197 Never have 
1 seen ruins so ruinous, so “ivy-ridden. 1859 Tennyson 
Enid 322 Monstrous “ivy-stems Claspt the gray walls with 
hairy-fibied arms. 1675 Hobdes Odyss.fiCi'ji) 192 And in 
a basket sets on bread of wheat. And in an “isy-tankard 
wine good stoie. 1602 Carew Cornwall in b, Onely there 
remaine the ■’‘luie-tapissed wals of the keepe. 1820 W. 
Tqoke tr. Lucian I. 314 The "‘ivy-turned thyrsus in his hand. 
1863 1. Williams Baptistery 11. xxiii. (1874) 74 In “ivy- 
walled solitude. 1621 S. Ward Happiness cf Practice (1627) 
9 Owles in “luy-vvoods. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 3 Passing it 
thorow Ivy wood. 1644 Digby Nat. Bodies (1645) 183 T'he 
ivywood and divers others. 1896 ‘ M. Field' Attila ii. 36 
The bowl of ivy-wood Our hero drinks from. 1866 J. B. 
Rose tr. Ovid’s Met. 309 'I’he thyrsus ’'ivy-wound. 

d. Special comb. ; ivy-bells, the Ivy-leaved 
Bell-flower, Campantila hederacea (Britten & Hol- 
land) ; ivy-bind, a climbing ivy stem ; ivy-taind- 
■weed, Climbing Buckwheat, Polygonum Convol- 
vulus ; ivy broom rape, a species of Orobanche, 
with purple stem, parasitic upon ivy; ivy-chiek- 
weed, Ivy-leaved Speedwell, Veronica hederifolia 
(Britten & Holland) ; ivy-dart, the thyrsus ; ivy- 
fern (see quot.) ; ivy-garland, a garland of ivy, 
formerly the sign of a house where wine was sold : 
cf. Ivy-bush ; ivy-geranium, the procumbent Ivy- 
leaved Pelargonium ; ivy-girl, an effigy of a girl 
formed of ivy : see quots., and cf. holly-boy s.v. 
Holly 3 ; ivy (grape)-vine, a species of vine, 
Vitis indivisa (Miller Plant-n. 1S84); ivy-gum, 
the resinous juice which exudes from the ivy : cf. 
gum ivy (Guit sbfi 3 b) ; ivy-like a., like or 
resembling ivy ; ivy-owl (see quot.) ; ivy-resiu = 
ivy-gum ; ivy -twine = ivy-bind ; ivy-vine, the 
Virginia Creeper; ivy-wort, {a) Bindley 's name 
for the natural order Araliacese, which includes the 
ivy and its congeners ; (fi) see quot. 1640 for ivy- 
like. Also IVY-BDSH, -LEAP, -LEAVED, -TOD, -TREE. 

1731 T. Cox Magna Brit. VI. 232/2 [The lightning] ran 
down in the Foim of an *Ivy-bind, searing the Tree. 1578 
Lyte Dodoens ni. liii. 394 This kinde of Bindeweede is 
called . . Windweede, or “luybindweede. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n., Ivy-KmdvretdjPolygontim Convolvulus, 
a 1661 Holyday ymenal 134 For in Pierian caves he never 
sings. Nor with an “ivy-dart divinely raves. 1865 Gosse 
Land Sea (1874) 35^ The curious “Ivy-fein, Hemionitis 
palmata, whose five-angled leaves, grovelling on the giound, 
clothed with a bristling crop of red down [etc.]. 1553 "r. 

Wilson Rhet. (1580) 177 By an “Ivie gailand, we judge there 
is wipe to sell . 1894 Daily News 17 July 6/s Drooping sprays 
of “ivy geranium, with its beautiful pointed leaves of 
brightest, glossiest green. 1736 Pegge Kenticisms, Holly- 
boyswad* Ivy-girls, in West Kent, figures in the form of ahoy 
and girl, made one of holly, the other of ivy, upon a Shrove 
Tuesday, to make sport with. *779 Gentl. Mag. XLIX. 137 
The boys .. in another part of the village, were assembled 
together and burning what they called an Ivy Girl, which 
they had stolen from the girls. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., 
“Ivy-gum. 1861 Miss Pratt Fitter. PI. III. 103 In the 
south of Europe and north of Africa, an e.xudation is found 
on the old trunks of the Ivy, called ivy-gum. 1640 Parkin- 
son Theat. Bot, v. xcv, i)%x Cymbalaria lialica Hederacea, 
the Italian Gondelo or “Ivie like leafe. Ibid. 682 We may 
call it in English ey ther Iviewort or the Ivie like leafe. 1842 
H. Rogers Ess. I. i. 10 Wit . . so disproportionate, that it 
conceals in its iyy-like luxuriance the robust wisdom about 
which it coils itself. 1678 Ray Wilhighby' s Ornith. 102 
The common brown or “Ivy-Owl. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Snpp., *Jvy Resin.. is brought from Persia, and some other 
of the hot countries. .. It is said to be emollient and deter- 
gent, and to make a noble balsam for fresh wounds. 1597-8 
Bp. Hall Sat, , Defiance Envie ig Nor the low bush feares 
climbing “yvy-twine._ 1867 Mrs. Stowe Knockmg in Rel. 
Poems 12 The bolt is clogged and dusty; Many-fingered 
“ivy-vine Seals it fast with twist and twine. 1640 “Iviewort 
[see ivy-like]. 1866 Treas. Bot, 85/1 Araliacese [Araliads, 
Ivyworts), form a small natural order closely approaching 
umbellifers. 

Hence I'vy v, irans., to cover with or as with 
ivy (cf. Ivied); in qnot._;^. 

1843 Lowell Poems, Prometheus, Earth with her twining 
memories ivies o’er Their holy sepulchres. 

Ivy, variant of Ive in Herb Ivb. 

I‘vy-be:rry. Also ivenberry. The fruit or 
seed of the ivy. 

_ c 1400 Maundev. (1839) XV. 168 It [a tree] is alle grene as 
it were IvyBeryes. 14S3 Cath. Augl. 199/1 An Iven beiy, 
cornubus. 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 Ivy berry, gray,'e de hierre. 
1634 Milton Comusss His clustering locks, With ivy-berries 
wreathed. 

I'Vy-bush. A bushy branch of ivy; fig. a 
place of concealment or retirement, f b. spec. A 
bush of ivy or a representation of it, placed outside 
a tavern as a sign that wine was sold there ; often 
in phrase good wine needs no ivy-bush ; hence, the 
tavern itself (fibsl). Cf. Bush 5. f Hence fig. 
A sign or display (of anything) {pbsl). 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 382 Hee is never from the 


Ivie bush : his lippes are alwayes staynd with the Juice of 
Bacchus his berries. 1580 Lyly Euphues Ep. Ded. (Arb.) 
204 Where the wine is neat, ther needeth no lule-bush. 
1591 Florio snd Friiites 185 Womens beauty, .is like vnto 
an luy bush, that cals men to the tauern, but hangs itselfe 
withoute to winde and wether. 1612 W. Parkes Curtaine- 
Dr. (1876) 12 Then Tobacco was an Indian, vnpickt and 
vnpiped, nosv made the common luy-bush of luxury. 1648 
Jdnkyn Blind Guide i. 14 This Ivye-bush of boasting doth 
but shew the badnesse of his wine. 1699 Locke Ediic. (ed. 4) 
§ 94_An old Boy at his first appyaiance, with all the 
Gravity of his Ivy-Bush about him, is sure to draw on him 
the Eyes and Chirping of the whole Town Volery. 1738 
Swift Polite Conv. i. 94 ‘ Pr’y thee, how did the Fool look ? ' 
‘ Look ! Egad, he look’d for all the World lilce an Owl in an 
Ivy Bu.sh’. 1823 A. Clarke Mem. Wesley Earn. 232 Mr. 
Wesley gave out the following line; ‘Like to an owl in 
ivy-bush ’. i86g 'H.a.zliit Eng. Prov. 262 Like an owl in an 
ivy-bush. 

Ivyl, obs. foim of Evil. 

I"Vy-'lea*f. A leaf of ivy ; f taken as the type 
of a thing of little value. To pipe in (poit/i) an ivy- 
lea/ifig.), to console oneself (for failure, etc.) with 
some frivolous employment (obs.). 

ciooo Sa.v. Leechd. II. 326 Nim . . ifij leaf be on eoiban 
vvixb- <^1374 Chaucer Troylnsv. 1433 But, Tioylus, thou 
mayst now, este or weste. Pipe in an ivy leefe, if that the 
leste. 1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love iii. vii. (Skeat) 1. 50 F-ar 
wel the gardiner, he may pipe with an yue leafe, his fiuice 
is failed. 1390 Gower Cottf. II. 21 That all nis worth an 
yvy lefe. 1869 Hazlitt Eng. Prop. 425 TV pipe in an ivy 
leaf, to go and engage in any sterile or idle occupation, to 
hang one’s heels up. 

Ivy-leaved, a. Having quinquangular leaves 
like those of the common ivy. 

In many names of plants, as Ivy-leaved Bellflower, 
Campanula hederacea-, L Chickweed or Speediwell, 
Ivy-chickweed ; I. Crowfoot, Rannncidus hederncens ; 
I. Duckweed, Lemna irisulca-, I. Pelargonium, a 
creeping species oi Pelargonium', I. Toad-flax, AiVcr/n; 
Cjntbalaria. 

1789 J. Pilkington View Derbysh. I. viii. 417 Ranun- 
cnlns kederaceus. Ivy-leaved Crowfoot. 1861 Miss Pratt 
Flower. PI. IV. 125 Ivy-leaved Toad-flax . . is a common 
plant on the walls of gardens. 1887 Daily Ne-ws ii July 
3/7 A magnificent display of ivy-leaved pelargoniums. 
I'Vy-tO'd. arch. [See Tod.] = Ivy-bush. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Mar. 67 At length within an 
Yuie todde . . I heard a busie bustling. 1603 Drayton Heroic. 
Ep. xiii. 158 Roosted all day within an Ivy Tod. 1798 
Coleridge Anc. Mar. vii. v. When the ivy-tod is heavy 
with snow. 1885 Tennyson Balin 330 The battlement over- 
topt with ivytods. 

I’vy-tree*. 

f 1. A large plant of ivy. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif I Kings xix, 4 Whanne he was comen, and 
satte vndii an yue tree. 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 Ivy tiee, 
hierre, 1707 Curios, in Huso, ij- Card. 71 Trunks of Ivy- 
Trees, that grew along on the Ground. 

2. a. An evergreen tree of New Zealand (Panax 
Colensoi) ; also Otago Ivy-tree ; b. A North Ameri- 
can genus of evergreens, American Laurel, Katmia. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 Ivy-tree of America, 
Kalmia. 1883 J. Hector Hand-bk. New Zealand 127 
Horoeka, ivy-tree, an ornamental, slender, and sparingly- 
branched tiee. Wood close-grained and tough. 1884M1LLCR 
Plant-n., Pana.v Colensoi, Otago Ivy-tree. 

Iw, obs. form of Yew, 

t I-wake, Obs. In 3 i-wakien. [f. I-l-t- 
Wakez). : ct 'klLUG. getvachen.'] inir. To wake, 
c 1205 Lay, 28082 ]?a gon ich iwalden : SwiSe ich gon to 
quakien. 

I-waked, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wake v. 
fl-iva’ld, i-weld, sb. Obs. [OE, geweald 
(= OS. giwald, OHG. ga-, giwalt, MHG. and Ger. 
gewalt, Dn. geweld), f. ge-, I- 1 + root wald-, of 
weedd-an ; see Wield w.] Power. 

a 1000 Ceedmotis Gen. 63s (Gr.) ponne he his geweald 
hafaS. rii75 Lamb. Horn. 103 je mon ne ah his modes 
iwald. **1250 Owl^- Night. 1541 Godd hit wot! heo nah 
iweld, Tha heo hine makie kukevveld. 

I-walden, v. Obs. [OE. getvcaldan ( = OS. 
giwaldan, OYIG. giwalian, MH(j. gewalten, Goth. 
gawaldan), f. ge-, I-i -t- wealdan ; see Wield ».l] 
trans. To have power over ; to sway, rule, control. 

c 1000 /Elfric Afaw. II. 308 Ic. .sevvealde ealles middan- 
eardes. a J175 Coit. Horn. 231 Drihten . . alre sceafte se wait. 
c 1205 Lay. 17213 Mid liste me mai ihalden pat strengSe ne 
mai iwalden. 

I-walken, ME. pa. pple. of Walk v.'k I-walled, 
of "Wall z». I-xvan: seel-woE. I-Waned, ME. 
pa. pple. of Wane v. I-war, i-ware, i-warre, 
obs. ff. Awaeb. I-warisd, ME. pa. pple, of 
Warishi/. I-warned, of Warn 
fl-wa'rness. Obs. [f. iwar, obs. f. Aware - i- 
-NESS.] Watchfulness, vigilance, wariness. 

a i25o_ Owl ^ Night. 1226 Grete duntes beoth the lasse, 
Jef me i-kepth mid i-warnesse. 

I-warpen, ME. pa. pple, of Warp v. I- 
wasche(n, i-washe, i-wasshen, of Wash v. 
I- wasted, of Waste v. I-watred, of Water v. 
I-waxen, of Wax v. 

Iwce, Iwe, obs. forms of Juice, Jew. 
I-wedded, -et, ME, pa. pple. of Wed v. 
t I-we’de. Obs. [OE. gewkde, -wide ( = OHG. 
ga-, giwdti, MHG. gewseie), f. ge-, I- 1 -h ivkd, wide, 
wede. Weed j;).] A garment, a weed. 

C950 Lindisfi Gosp. Matt. iii. 4 De ilea soSlice iohannes 
haefde geivede of herum 6aera camella, c 1000 .®lfric Hopi, 
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II. 148 He nolde awendaii his jewaida Se he on westene 
h®fde. t H75 L,amb. Horn, xog On ete and on wete, and 
ec on iwedan. ciios La.v. 9450 On heo duden heoie 
iweden. Ibid. 26754 Ne nime 3e nenne stede No nanes 
cnihtes iwede. 

I-weie, i-weye, ME. pa. pple. of Weigh 7 j. 
I-weld, of Well v. I-weld : see I-ivai.d. 
tl-welde, S'. Oh. Also 3ewilde(n. [OK. 
gewiildan, -wyldan, i. ie 7 veaM,l-v{ Khx > ; see Wield 
».] travs. To exercise power over ; to wield, rule ; 
to subdue. 

c 1000 Ass. Gasp. Matk v. 4 Hine nan man gewj'ldan ne 
mihte. C117S Lmub. Ham. iii Iivlsliche pa clennesse 
iwelt alls unpeawes. cizo$ Lav. 9029 Ton and twenti 
wintre pis lond he hvalde. 

I-welled, ME. pa. pple. of Well &. I- 
wemmed, of Wem v., to stain, 
t I-wende, sb. Obs. [ME. ; origin obscure : 
perh. related to next.] ? Contrivances. 

/Z12S0 Dial Night. C51 Men habbet, among other i-wende, 

A rum-htts at Lore bures ende. 

t I-we‘Jlde» "v. Obs. [OE. gew^?idan ( = OHG. 
gkvmten, Goth, gawandjmi)^ f. ge-., I-l + wgiitfaw 
to turn, Wend.] 

1. trans. To turn ; to change ; to bring about. 
Beowulf [Zb 315 GucS-beorna sum wicg ge-wende. aiooo 

Cadmon's Geti. 427 (Gr.) gif hit eower aenig masge gewend-an 
mid wihte, paet [etc.], c 117S Lamb, Horn. 97 Matheus pet 
wes cachepol, pene he iwende to god-spellere. ^1225 
Auer, .ff.254 Sansumes foxes, pethefdenpenebbeseuerichoii 
iwend frommard oSer. 

2 . To turn oneself; to turn; to go. a. rejl. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xxii. 113 Aighwilc . .hine hraeSe sceolde 
eft gewendan in to sinum modes gemynde. c 1275 Passion 
Our Lord 112 in O. E. Misc. 40 He hym vt iwende al bi 
poster nyhte. 

b. i»U\ To turn, wend one’s way, go. 

971 Blickl. Horn. 193 Hie. .sippan naefre to unrihtum ne 
gewendaiS. c 1000 jElfric Horn. 1, 60 Drusiana pa aras . . 
and.. ham gewende. £1175 Lamb. Ham. g7 Hit iwendetS 
from ufele to gode. 111225 Marker. 2 Hire motSer wes 
iwend pe wei pe worldliche men..,schulen iwenden. riayg 
Passion our Lord 148 in O. E. Misc, 41 Vre louerd myd 
heom iwende to geth-semany. a 1300 Floriz <$• Bl. 61 Hire 
to feche ihc wille hwende. 

tl-wene, W. Ohs, [OE. gewinan (=Gotli. 
gawinjan), f. ge-, l-'i + zvhtan to Ween.] irans, 
and intr. To expect ; to hope ; to think, suppose. 

a 1000 Juliana 453 (Gr.) Ic . . me py.slicre asr prage ne 
gewende ! c loao Ags. Ps, (Th.) Ixyiii. 3 Ic on God minne 
. . gewene. c 1205 Lav. 20237 Al hit oSer iwartS : oSer he 
iwende. c 127S Ibid, xtjzz Ware his euere pe man . . pat 
wolde hit iwene pat he soch were. 

I-weaet, ME. pa. pple. of Wean v. I-went, 
of Wend v. I..weorht, of Woek v. 
tl-we*pen. Obs. [f. I-i -i-wepen, Weapon; 
cf. OHG. ginidfani, gewdfene, MHG, gewdfen, 
•wmfinfl Weapons, arms, equipment. 

c xaoS Lay. 28388 He hehte his cnihtes alls mid alle heore 
iwepnen ut of burh3e wenden. 

I-wepened, i-wepned, ME. pa. pple. of 
Weapon v, I-wept, of Weep v. I-werned, 
of Wahn V. I-werred, of Was v. I*wersed, 
of WoESB V. I-weschen, i-wesscen, of Wash 
V. I-wet, of Wet v. I-weve, of Weave v. 
I-werche : see I-wubche. 
t I-whileS, adv. and conj. Obs. In 4 i-whils, 
ewbils, ywhils. [f. Whiles ; the nature of the 
prefix is obscure.] a. adv. In the mean time, 
meanwhile, b. conj. Whilst. 

a *340 Hampole Psalter tx. 23, I whils pc wickid prides 
kyndeld is pe pore. Ibid, xxxix. ii What profetabilte is in 
my blode ; ywhils I descend in cotupcioun. Ibid. xci. 14 
Thai sail resayfe niykil mare when this life is endid and 
i whils thai sail be wele suffrand. 

Iwhillc, early ME. form of OE. gehiuylc^ Each, 
q.v. I-wbited, ME. pa. pple. of White v. 
t I"Wi*ht, a. Obs. [f. I- 1 + ME. wiht : see 
Wight o.] Valiant, brave, 
ciaoj Lay. 22175 He chses of pan iwihte ten pusend 
cnihten. 

•f* I-wil, a. Obs. [f. stem of Will v. ; cf. Goth. 
gawilja, -jis willing.] Pleasant, agreeable. 

ciaog Lav. 17122 Hit weoren him swiSe iwil pat he perof 
wuste. Ibid. 29515 pat him wes ful iwil. 

Iwil, obs. Sc. form of Evil. 

sb. Obs. Forms: i ge'wil(l, 2-3 
i-wil, i-wille, 3-4 ywyl, ywille. [OE. gewill 
and gewile, f. ge-, I-l +steni of will-an to Will.] 
Will, wish ; pleasure. 

c888 K. AIlfred Boeth. iy, On yfelra manna gewill. 
c 117S Lamb. Horn, 61 God. .jife us to him ^od iwil. Ibid. 
93 past weorc wes bigunnen onjen godes iwillan, c laog 
Lay. 6229 Jif hit weore pin iwille and pu hit don woldest. 
a 1275 Pr<m. jEljfred 42^ in O, E. Misc. 129 Ich telle him 
for a dote, bad sait[h] al is y-wille, panne he sulde ben stille. 
xjppAyetib, 94 Hyer is myn ywyl to spekene of uirtue more 
openliche. 

I-wilned, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wiln v. 

Obs. Also i-wyn. [OE. gtvjin{n 
(= 03 . giviin, OHG. gi-, gewin, MHG. gewin, 
G. gewinti), f. ge-, I- 1 + winnan to labour ; to 
suffer ; to fight, contend ; to win ; see Ww V.] 

1 . Labour, toil ; suffering. (Only in OE.) 

C900 tr, Bsida's Hist, 11. i. (1890) 94 pis gewin & pissum 


gelic, peos gemen pe waes. c laoa Ags. Gasp. Luke xxii. 44 
He wffis on gewinne & hine iange gebaed. 

2 . Battle, war ; contest, strife. 

c888 K. AIlfked Boeth. xxiv. § 2 Sume. .tiliaS ponne ptes 
mgSer ge on sibbe ge on gewinne. c 1205 Lay. 9044 Ne 
biltefde he nasuer naenne..pat heold feht and iwin Swa dude 
Kinbelin. 

3. Gain, profit. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) civ. 39 HI folca gewinn fiemdra 
gesaeton. ^1275 Duty 0/ Christinns 91 in O.E. Plisc. 144 
Idelschipe and luper iwyn..\Ve mote for-sake. 

1 1 - win, -winne, V. Obs. Forms : i ge- 
winuan, 2-4 i-vsrinne(n, 4 ywyune. [OE. ge- 
ivimian (= 0 S. gewinnan, OHG. ganvinnan, Ger. 
and Du. gewinnen), f. ge-, I-l + winnan to labour, 
struggle, suffer, Win.] 

1 . intr. To struggle, contend, fight. (Only in OE.) 
971 Blickl. Horn. 173 Hu hie wip Simone ptem dry festlice 

gefliton and gewunnon. 

2 . To gain by straggling or fighting, to win. 

a 1000 Boeth. Meir. i. 17 Da webs Romana rice gewunnen. 
a 1100 O. E. Clirost. an. 1090 Hu he mihte. .Normandige of 
him gewinnan. r'lzos Lav. 2194 Brutlond heo wolden 
iwinnen. Ibid. 2560 pus he iwon al pis lond. a 1250 Prm>. 
AElfred in O. E. Misc. 110 pe mon pe on his youhpe swo 
■swinkep, and worldes weole her iwinp. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 10687 [Hii] bilaye pe castel longe, ar hii him mi3te 
iwinne. c 1305 St. Christopher 194 in E. E. P. (1862) 65 
Wei au3te heo heuene iwinne. c 1380 Sir Ferwnb. 478 Say 
him. .pal pov hem ywonne heer. Ibid. 4969 If we mowe pe 
tour ywyune. 

I-wipet, ME. pa. pple. of Wide v. 

ZwiS, ywis (iwi-s), adj., adv., and sb. arch. 
Forms: a. i aewis, 2-7 iwis, (4-5 i-wia, 4-7 
I-wis, 4-9 I wis) ; 2-4 iwlas, (6 I wys), 3-5 
ywys, 3-7 ywis, 4-6 iwys, e-wis, 6 ywus, 
yewua, 6-7 iwua, 1 wus. P. 3-6 iwisse, (3-4 
i-wisse, 4-7 I wisae), 4-5 iwise, iwysse, 4-7 
y wisse, 5 ywysae, 6 1 wyse, yewiase, 7 1 wusse. 
Nearly every one of these forms occurs written con- 
tinuously, hyphened, and as two words ; in the two 
latter cases, those beginning with i have frequently 
a capital, I-wis, I wis, I wisse, etc. [a. OE. gewis 
adj. ( = OHG. gi^vis, MHG. and Du. ge^vis, Ger. 
gewiss certain), of which the neuter was used ad- 
verbially in ME. ( 3 . ME, iwisse adv. corresp. to 
an OE. type *gtwisst =OHG. ga-, giwisso, MHG. 
gewisse certainly. After 14th c., when final -e 
ceased to have any value, the two forms were mere 
variant spellings, as is seen by the riming of iwise 
with his in Curserr Jf.] 

A. acN. (gewis) Certain (subjectively and objec- 
tively). Only in OE. 

c888 K. iEtFRED Boeth. xli. § 4 Ic wundrige hwy swa 
msenige wise men . . swa lytel gewis funden. c 900 tr. Bseda's 
Hist, IV. XXV. [xxiv.l (jSgo) 348 pjet is gesegen pset he ware 
gewis his seolfes formore. a 1000 Gitihlacv. (Goodwin) 30 
We syndon gewisse pines lifes. c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. iii, Myd 
gewyssum gesceade yrn & clypa, .pone [man], 

B. adv. (gewis, iwis, and iwisse) Certainly, as- 
suredly, indeed, truly. (Often with weakened sense 
as a metrical tag.) 

The writing with capital I, and separation of the two 
elements, have led later authors to understand and use it 
erroneously as = / root, I hunu, as if a present of / nvist, 

Ic ti6o JVi/iieiiey Buie St. Benet (1888) 39 Ic earn 3ewis 
wyrtn & nmngman. <11175 Coit. Horn. 233 He is iwiss 
mihti. c 1175 Lamb, Horn. 15 5 « hit ma3en witen iwis pet 
hit is al for ure sunne. Ibid, 55 pet is al _so 3 , ful iwis. 
c 1200 Ormin 6S7 patt se33de he ful iwiss forrpi patt ta wass 
cumenn time, cizos Lav. 29481 Iwis je beod .iSnglisce 
englen ilicchest. cizSo Gen. 4. Ex. 159 Be lifte day god 
made ywis of water, ilc fuel and etuerilc fis. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 876 (Cott.) _For-pi pat thou has don pe mis, piself pou 
wite pi wa, i-wis. Ibid. 2967 jCott.) Bot herd it es to kepe, 
iwise [v, rr. I. wys, i wis, I wis] pe ping pat ilk man wald 
war his._ c 1325 Meir. Horn. 17 And als Symond thoht this, 
Crist wist quat he thoht I wis. C1340 Cursor M. 12749 
(Fairf.) Of pantera come perpantera e-wis [v.r. i-wis]. CX386 
Chaucer Fraukl. T. 635 With my deth I may be quyt ywis. 
c 1440 Generydes 862 To sey yow myn intent 1 wis. 15x9 
Inierl. Four Elevt. (Percy Soc.) 12 Yet nothynge so grose 
as the yerth 1 wys. i5ax Bradshaw St. Werburge II. 599 
That prince Edmunde, the thyrde son e-wis Of Edwarde 
senior, true foundour shulde be. 1565 Golding Ovids Met. 
I. (1593) 25 No marvell though thou be so proud and full of 
wordes ywus. 1578 Ch urchvard Disc. Queen’s Entertainm. 
K iij, The cace is aunswered thus: You are not ruld by loue 
of babes, nor womenswilles yewus. 1598 Marston Pygnial. 
1. 140 And there (I wis) like no quaint stomack’t man Eates 
vp his armes. x6x6 Beaum. & Ft. Scom/ul Lady i. i, A come- 
lier wear, 1 wus, it is than those dangling slops. 1748 Thom- 
son Cast. Indol. ii. xlviii. To prove it were, I wis. To prove 
the beauteous world excels the brute abyss. 1829 Hood 
Epphig Hunt xviii, A well-bred horse he was, I wis. 1845 
Guest in Proc. Philol. Soc. II. i6o Till lately, our editors 
always converted the innocent adverb i-wiss (certainly) into 
I nuiss, I know. 1865 Swinburne Poems 4 Ball., Masque 
Queen Bersabe 48 , 1 wis men shall spit at me. 

8. c xaso Gen. 4 Ex.^ 91 Do gan hem da^en wel iwisse, 
Quan god hem ledde in-to blisse. C127S Lay. 19315 Mid 
moche blisse And richedom iwisse. £1350 Will, Paleme 
697 i-wisse, was it sche, y wot wel pe sope. c 1400 Desir. 
Troy 807 All cold it became & the course helde, Botbe of 
ymur & aire, after 1 -wise, c uxo Sir Cleges 480 ‘Tell me 
trewth.,Knowyste thou of that man?' The harper seyd, 
' Yee, I wysse ij|3s Fisher Ways Per/. Relig. Wks. 
U876) 368, 1 wLsse it is a thing much more reasonable. 1565 
Jewel Def.Apol. (1611) 36 Yewisse, M. Harding, it greeveth 
you full sore they are sp many. 2598 Yong Diana ro For 
them the tender giasse in pleasant vales doth growe ywisse. 


Sweete shadowed riuer bankes tell me where my Syrenus is. 
2663 CovvLEV Cutler Coleman St. v. vi. An’ these be your 
Visions ! little did I think I wusse — O what shall I do? 

7. Rarely aphetized to wis, or erroneously ex- 
panded to in wis, yea wis. 

a 1240 Ureisnn in Lamb. Horn. 187 As wis ase drope of pi 
deorwurpe blod malite vvaschen a-wai alle foljces fulpe ase 
wis lifes louerd pe like fif wallen ..wasene luine fif wittes. 
c xaSo Gen. 4 Ex. 2521 An her endede to ful, in wis, 5 e hoc 
3 e is hoten genesis. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Sernt. Tim. 86/1 
Alas, your sinnes are so horrible, that none can be more : 
j’ea U'LS, sinne? 

'j- C. sb. [the adj. used absol. ; cf. OHG. gvivissi, 
MG. ge^visse ‘ certainty and the vaoA.for certahi.) 
Certainty : in phr. mid iwisse with certainty, cer- 
tainly ( = prec. adv.) ; also to iwisse for certain. Obs, 
a 1000 Rule St. Benet Ixviii. (Schrder) 128 Wite se gingra 
mid gewisse, past hit him eal framaS. a xooo Assmapin's 
A ngelsachs Homil. 55 ForSan Se we ny ton to nanum gewisse. 
maoo Moral Ode 40 penne hauea he his mid iwisse. 
c 1203 Lay. 3545 Peni3es per buod an sunda To iwisse an 
hundrad punda. Ibid. 7607 Muchel wes pa blisse pat heo 
makeden mid iwisse. a; 1300 K. Horn 432 He gan hire for 
to kesse Wel ofte mid ywisse. C1315 Shoreham 23 Wanne 
eny prest his messe syngeth, I-lief hyt myd y-wysse. 
Iwisch, obs. form of Juice sb. 
t I-wi’Sliche, adv. Obs. [OE. gewisUce, f. 
gewis -b -lice (=Du. gewisselijk) : see Iwis and 
-LY^.] Certainly ; truly. 

c xoooAgs.Gosp, Luke x. 42 ge-wislice an ping is nied-behefe. 
ciooo Sax. Leechd, HI. 256 Ealle pa easternan . . tealdon 
paet seo lenctenlice emniht is gewislice on duodecimo kl. 
april. ^ 117s La7nb. Horn, iii Iwisliche pa clennpsse iwelt 
alle unpeawes. cizos Lay. 26184 Whaer he mihte pane 
kasisere iwisliche kepen. 

t Iwi'sse, iwise, Obs. [OE. gewisian, 
later gewissian ( = 0 S. giwtsian, OHG. gawisan, 
MHG. gewtsen) ; f. ge-, I- 1 -f wisian, wissian, f. 
wis, Wise.] U-ans. To direct, instruct, 
a 1000 Csdinon's Gen. 850 Basdon . . paet . . him gewisade 
waldend se goda. ciooo vElfric Hotn. II. 130 Swa swa 
him Gregorius aer gewissode. — Josh, iii. 8 Du gewissa 
3 a sacerdas .. hmt hig gebidpn on pacre ep. c xxq$ Lamb. 
Horn. 119 De helende us iwissie to his willan efre. cizos 
Lay. 1525 Brutus .. iwende for 3 rihtes To pon Ilkeweie per 
him iwised wes. a 1300 Prayer to Virgin 3 in 0 . E. Misc. 
195 pu praie ihesu crist pi sone pat he me i-wisse. c X3i5 
Shoreham 122 Ase aungeles er he were y-bore Hys eldren 
hedde y-wysed. 

Hence f I-wiSBUugf, direction, instruction. 
ciooo<Elfric On O. T. (Sweet Reader (ed. 2) 65), For 
fela gewissungum 5 e sep an hoc haefS. c X17S Lamb. Horn, 
93 Bl heore abbodes iwissunge. 

I-wist(e, pa. pple, and pa. t. of I-wite(n, Obs, 
t I-witi Obs, Also iwitt, ywdt(t. [OE. ge- 
wit(t (— OHG. gawitgi, gi-, gewiggi, gewigge, 
MHG. gewigge, -witge), f. ge-, I - 1 -t- stem of wit-an 
to know ; wit : cf. Wit yiJ.] Knowledge ; under- 
standing ; wits, senses. 

c888 K. iElfeed Boeth. v. § 3 Sio gedrefednes maeg paet 
mod onstyrian, ac hio hit ne maeg his gewittes bereafian. 
CTooo Ags. Gosp. Luke i. 77 To syllenne his folce hys haele 
gewit. a 1x7s Cott. Horn, 219 He jescop tyen engle werod 
. . Cherubim, Jefildnesse of ywitte. eizoo Vices 4 Virtues 
19 He scolde sone bien ut of his iwitte. a 1250 Owl 4 Night. 
772 For hit [the horse] non iwit ne kon, Hit berth on rugge 
grete semes, 

t I-wite, JTD^te, (i), V.'^ Obs. Also 4 ywyte. 
Pa. t, iwiste, iwuste. Pa. pple. iwist, iwust, 
iwiten. [OE. gewit-an, pa. t. -wiste, pa. pple. 
witen, f. ge-, \-i -k wit-an to know, to Wit.] 

1 . trans. To understand, know, get to know, learn. 

C900 tr. Baeda's Hist. m. vi. [viii.] (1890) 174 Heo. . woldon 

gewitan hwaet paet waere. cgSo Lindisf. Gosp. Matt, x. 26 
Nowiht [is]..gehyded paet ne se gewitten. Ibid. John ii. 9 
Da embehtmenn geuiston 3 a 3 e birladon pact uaeter. c 1000 
Apollonius (Th.) 13 Ga and gewite hwaet se iunga man sy. 
a 1200 Moral Ode 382 (Lamb. MS.) po scuUen more of him 
_. .iwiten his mihte & his ore. Ibid. 17 (Trin. MS.) Elde me 
is histolen on ar ich hit iwiste. <11225 Auer. R.64 IwiteS 
et ower meiden hwo hit heo pset is icumen. C127S Passion 
our Lord 262 in O. E. Misc. 44 Iwyte at heom pat hit 
iherde, and nouht ne axe me. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 224 
Wane he wolde iwite Jwat man pe child ssolde be. 1340 
Ayenb, 29 pou sselt ywyte pet per bj^ep zix zennes. 1393 
Langl. P. pi, C. IV, 76 Let nat py Ij-ft half. .Ywite what 
pow delest with py ryht syde. <;x46o Laun/al 866 Ye 
schull y wyte, seyde the mayde. For sche cometh ryde. 

2 . To watch, guard, preserve, 

c 1205 Lay. 13570 We habbeo 3 ibeon . . iwurSed purh pinne 
stiwaerd, pe haueS iwiten al pis aerd. a 1240 Sawles Warde 
in Cott, Horn, 247 Ne hiS neauer his hus for peos hiney wel 
iwist. _xa97 R. (Jlouc. (Rolls) 5540 In pe kinges tresorie pat 
suerd iwust ys. 1340 Ayenb. 212 Sire, ywyte ous, uor we 
spillep. 

fl-wite, (1), Obs. Also 3 i-whiten, 
-wihten. Pa. t. iwat. Pa. pple. iwiten, 
[OE. gewitan, to look at; to turn one’s eyes 
towards a place with the intention of going thither ; 
to depart, go away; to die, f. ge-, X-'^ + witan to 
see: see Wite ». 1 ] intr. To go away, depart; 
to decease, die. 

97X Blickl. Horn. 233 Gif we gewitap fram pe, ponne heo 
we fremde from eallum paem godum pe pu us gegearwodesu 
c xooo ^Elfric Hont, I. 64 Nacode we waeron acennede imd 
nacode we gewitap. CXX75 Latnb. Ho7n. 93 pa jeol heo per 
adun and iwat. exaos Lay. 13244 Wes i pere like wike pe 
aerchebiscop forS iwiten. Ibid. 17235 He saet stille alse peh 
he wolde of worlden iwiten. Ibid. 31311 fe wulf heom to 
iwiteS and alle heom ahite®. Ibid, 25616 pene heore he 
ismat pat he to pere eorpe iwhat. 



I-WITNESS. 


I-YEVB. 


I-wite^n, ME. pa. pple. of Wite v., to blame, 
t S-wi'tness. Obs. [OE. gewitnesis ( = OHG. 
gawignessi), f. ge-, I-i + Witness.] Knowledge ; 
witness, testimony ; the act of witnessing. 

c 888 K. ^Elfred Boeth. xxxix. § 2 Buton Codes vvillan & 
buton his jewitnesse. 971 Blickl. Horn. 153 pa bletsode 
he eft Marian lichoman on Moyses boca gewitnesse. c 117s 
Lamb. Horn. 91 Crist aras of deaSe, and on ure iwitnesse 
astah to heofene. Ihd. 131 Sancte iohannes baptiste, [le 
ure drihten her iwitnesse. <5:1225 Leg. Kaih. 24^1 To 
beoren hire witnesse [r/.r. iwitnesse] of hire hwite meiShad. 

t I-wi‘tterli, aiiv. Obs. [Cf. \Vittebly.] Cer- 
tainly, of a truth. 

C120S L.\y. 17582 pat wes a pan time tun swiSe hende. 
pat mon nu iwitterli clepeS seint Deouwi. 

+ l-wi‘ve, ywive, Obs. [OE. gewlfian, f. 
ge-, I-l + wifiaii to Wive,] intr. To take a wife, 
to marry. 

c 1000 i®LFRic iii. 6 And jewifodon him._.on pam 

haepenam msedenum. a 1250 Prov. /Elfred 261 in O. E. 
Misc. iiS Wo is him pat vuel wif bryngep to his cotlyf, so 
him is alyue, pat vuele ywyuep. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
10888 He adde iwiued & an eir adde also. 

I-wived, ME. pa. pple. of Wive v. 

Iwlaht, pa. pple. of Wlecche v. Obs., to make 
lukewarm. 

t I-WO'n,i“WaiX. Ohs. [f. I -1 + Won, hope, etc.] 

1. Hope ; expectation ; resource ; chance, fortune. 

c I20S Lay. 7706 Mid pere 5eue he heom ouer-com pat was 

pa pat hezste iwan. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10790 As me 
pincp turne a3e uort god sende betere iwon [rime manie 
fon]. Leg. Rood 26 He..of-swonlce is owe mete : he 

nuste no beteie iwon. C1300 Beket 1022 Ich have nou 
lither iwon. Ibid. 1712 Rathere he wolde thane deth afonge 
bote there vv'ere other iwon. 

2. Fortune, substance, property. 

CI275 Death in O. E. Misc. 172 His freondes striueS to 
gripen his i-won. 

I-wonded, ME. pa. pple. of Wound v. I- 
wonde(n, of Wind v. I-wone: see I-tvuNE. 
I-wo(n)ne, ME, pa. pple. of Win v. I-woned, 
i-wont, of Won v.-. see Wont a. I-woost, 
ME. pa. pple. of WiT v. I-wope, of Weep v. 
t I-wo'rded, a. Obs. [f. I-i + Woed + -ed 2.] 
Full of words, talkative, garrulous. 

o: 1225 A7icr. R. 78 Veole iwordede inon seitS pe psalm- 
wurhte, ne schal neuer leden riht lif on eorSe. 

I.worpe(n, ME. pa. pple. of Waep v. I- 
worred, of Was v. I-worS- , i-worschipped, 
of WoESHiP V. I-worsed, of Woese v. 
t I-WOTth, ywo'rth, V. Obs. Forms : i se- 
weor^S-an, -wyr^J-an, 2 5e'wur^eu, 2-3 iwurf 5 e(n, 
-pe(n, 3 iworpe(ii, 3-4yworpe. Pa. t. t sewearU, 
pi. -wurtSon, 2 jewear^, -warS, 2-3 iwearU, i- 
waifl, 3 iwteifS, iwer®, pi. iwTirflen, 4 yworp. 
Pa. pple. i gewordeu, 2 5ewu3flen, 2-3 iwur'Sen, 
iwoFSen, 4 yworthe, i-worth(e. \Qi^. ge%veorS-an 
( = OS. ghverSan, ORG. gawerdan, MHG.ge 7 ver- 
den), f. ge-, I-^ + uaeoi^an, OS. 7 uertian, Goth. 
7 uairpan to become : see Woeth v.] 

1. mtr. To become, or turn to (something) ; in 
pass, to be made or have become (something). 

The complement of the predicate _may be a sb.,_ adj., 
pa.pple. (forming a passive voice), sb. in the dat. or with to, 
or a prep, phrase, as mid cilde with child. 

<5:900 Cynewulf Crist 210 Ic his modor jeweavS. ciooo 
jElfric Gen. xxi. 18 He gewyrp micelre maejpe. c 1000 Ags. 
Gosp. Johni. i4Daet word wsesflaesc geworden. 0:1175 Cott. 
Horn. 227 pa 3 e he man gewarS, pa was he acenned of pe 
dene meidene, c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 89 pa iwarS pat folc 
swiSe abluied. c 1205 Lay. 259 Hit iwerS pere . . pat peos 
3unge wiman iwerS hire mid chllde. Ibid. 3733 Cordoille 
com pat wourd, pat heo was iworSen wldewe [c 1275 pat jeo 
was widewe iworpe]. Ibid. 18171 He wurSeliche iwarcS him 
to kinge. a 1225 Ancr. R. 140 Hit schal iwurSen ful liht. 
a 1300 Fragm. Sev. Sins iv. in A". E. P. (1862) 17 Bepench 
pat pou salt iworpe and forroti to axen and erpe. c 1369 
Chkxsck'r Deihe Blauncke I wrechch..of al pe blysse 
pat euer was maked..Y worthe [v.r, I worp] worste of al 
wyghtys. c 1380 Sir Fernmb, 2908 After euerech of hure 
strokes grute, ys body al swart y-worp. c 1394 P. PI. Crede 
665 pei wolden y-worpen so grete To passen any mans 
mi5t. 

2. To happen, come to pass, come into being ; 
to be made. 

0893 K. jElfred Oros. v. x. § i Eac on pseni Seare gewur- 
don raonega wundor. ciooo Ags. Gosp. John hi. 9 Hu 
magon Sas ping Sus geweorpan? <11175 Cott. Hojn. 223 
He ne eweo naht 3ewur3e man. .ac he eweS : Uton jewur- 
can man to ure anlicnesse. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 93 Da 
iwearcS per muchel eie on godes folke. c 1205 Lay. 22735 Ich 
mai sugge hu hit iwarS. Ibid. 32240, IwurSe pet iwurSe, 
iwurSe Godes wille ! Amen, a 1225 A ncK R. 52 A.I pe wo 
pet nu is & euer gete was, & euer schal iwurSen. c 1230 
Hall Meid. 33, 1 wurSe hit al pat ha hahbe hire wil of streon . 
1340 Ayenb. 262 Yworpe pi wil ase ine heuene and ine erpe. 

3. To come, arrive, get to be (at a place). 

C120S Lay. 9123 Fromward peon londe of Jerusalem 

iwurSen heo beoS in BeSleem. Ibid. 29^55 per heo iwuiSen 
to [c 1275 Hii to him wende]. 

4. To befall, to happen to (a person). 

Impers. with acc. or dat. 

a 1000 Judith 260 (Gr.), Hu 'Sone cumbolwigan . . hmfde 
geworden. c 1205 Lay. 2236 Sel pe seal iwurSen [ciays Wei 
pe sal bi-tyde]. c 1230 Halt Meid. 45 After pi word, .mote 
me iwurSen. 

5. To come acceptably to ; to please, he agree- 
able ; to be agreed upon. 

VoL. V. 


529 

Impersonal, with acc. or dat., ne mihtc heom iwurten, 
they could not agree. 

f ^3 K. jElfred Oros. iv. vi. § 15 Hie gewearS pmt hie 
wolden to Romanum fripes wilnian. <riooo Andreas 307 
Hu gewearcS pepaes? 1014 O. E. Chrou. (MS. E.), geweaip 
him and pam folce on Lindesige anes 3 a:t hi hine horsian 
sceoldan. C117S Lamb. Hom.g^ Hwi IwearS hine [Ananias 
& Sapphira] swa, pet jit dursten fondian godes ? c 1205 Lay, 
29427 pa ne mihtte heom iwurSe wha pis lond scolde ajen. 

6 . Let zmtirSe/i, let (a thing) be or go (as it will), 
let be, let or leave alone. 

c 1205 Lay. 3343 Lauerd heo peu stille, let me al iwurpen. 
<i 1225 / 4 «cr. E. 414 Marthe haue '3 hire mester, lete 3 hire 
i-wuroen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1535 He lete pe king at 
iworpe & to rome ajen diou. 1340 Ayenb. 40 pe ualse 
demeres, pet. .Zellep hare domes, oper ham letep yworpe. 
1377 Langl. P. pi. B. VI. 228 Late god take pe veniaunce ; 
Theij pei done yvel, Late pow god y-worpe ! 1387 Trevisa 
Higdeti (Rolls) VI. 279 Bote we letep God i-worpe wip his 
owne privets. 

I--worthe(n, ME. pa. pple. of W'^oeth v. I- 
woat(e, of Wit v. I-wounde, of Wind v. 
I-wounded, of Wound v. I- woven, of Weave 
V. I-woxe(n, of Wax v. I-wrapped, of 
Wrap v. 

t I-wra*th.e, V. Ohs. [OE. gesvrdMan, ME. 
•iett, f. ge-, I-^ +7urd6ian: see Wrath v.^ trails. 
To make angry or wroth ; rejl. to become angry. 

c 1075 O, E. Chrou. (MS. A.) an. 1070 pa . . gewraSede 
hine se arcebiscop Landfranc. c 1205 Lay. 27698 Walwain 
pat bihedde..and he hine iwraSede. 

I-wraththed, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Wrath v. 
I-wreied, -id, of Wray -v. I-wreken, of 
Wreak v. I- wrote, of Write v. I-wreped, 
i-wrepped, of Weethe v., to anger. I-wreyed, 
of Wbay V. I-wrien, i-wri^en, of wrigh. Wry 
V . , to cover, veil, conceal, 
t I-wri‘t. Obs. [OE. gewrit, f. writan to 
IVrite : cf. Writ.] Something written ; a writing, 
a treatise. 

C893 K. jElfred Oros. i. i. §6 peah pe gewrito oft nemnen 
eal pa lond Media oppe Asiria. 971 Blickl. Horn. 177 pa 
heht he . . rsedan pset gewrit beforan him. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 133 Alswuche wise .spekeS 3 e eorSlicbe _ king wi 3 
iwilche cristene monne pe he to sendeS his halie iwriten. 
a 1250 Prov. Mlfred 103 in 0 . E. Misc, 108 pe mon pe on 
his youhpe . . leornep , . iwriten reden he may beon on elde 
wenliche lorpeu. 

I-write, -en, ME. pa. pple. of Write v. I- 
writhen, -wriBen, of Writhe v., to bind. I- 
wroht, l-wrougt, i-wrouht, of Work v. 
I-WToken, of Wreak v. I-wryed, -yd, of 
Wry V., to twist, I-wulc(h, obs. form of Each, 
I-wunded, ME. pa, pple. of Wound v. I-wun- 
de(n, of Wind v. I-wundred, of Wonder v. 
tI-WU‘ne, i-wo*ne. Ohs. Also 3 ywune. 
[OE. gewum, f. stem of wun-ian : see Won v. 
and Wont. Cf. Du. gewoonted\ Custom, habit, 
wont. 

c 888 K. zElfred Boeth. xxv, Heo , . gemonS pses wildan 
gewunan hire eldrana. c 1175 Lamb. Ham. 55 Bute we 
bileuen ure ufele ivvune- ci2o5 Lay. 14017 pa Peohtes 
duden heore iwune. a 1250 Owl ^ Night. 475 Hit is gode 
monne iwone. c 1275 Passion Our Lord 207 in O. E. Misc. 
43 Vyche day in pe temple wes myne ywune To techen eu 
godes lore?.' 

I-wuifed, -et, ME. pa. pple. of Won v. : see 
Wont a, I-wunne(n, of Win v. 
t I'WU'neliche, adv. Obs. [OE. gewtmelice, 
f. gewunelic customary ( = OHG. gezvoneUch, G, 
geivdhnlicJi ) : see I-wune and -ly -.] Customarily, 
usually. 

egoo tr. Bmda’s Hist. iv. iv. (1890) 274 Is pset pmt myiister 
.. pe gewunelice is Muigeo nemned. C117S Lamb. Horn, 
131 Halic hoc nemne 3 iwunliche 3 reo ping to sede. c 1200 
Trill. Horn. 132 Holi boc nemneS iwunelich pre ping to sed. 

t I-wuTche, i-werche, v. Obs. Pa. t. i- 
worhte, iwrolite, iwTough.te. [OE. gewyrc[e)an 
( = OS. giwirkjan, OHG. ga%ourchan, ghvircan, 
MFIG. gewirken, Goth, gawanrkjan), f. ge~, I-? + 
wyrc{e)an : see Work zi.] trans. To work; to 
make; to do. 

c 888 K. zElfred Boeth. xxxiv. § 6 para lima gecynd is 
paet hi gewercaS aenne lichoman. 971 Blickl. Horn. 187 
Het Neron gewyreean mycelne tor of treowum. c 1000 
Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvi. ii pu eart ana God, pe aeghwylc miht 
wundor gewyreean. <11175 Cott. Horn. 223 Uton jewurcau 
man to ure anlicnesse. <1x205 Lay. 3879 Remus & Romu- 
lus Rome iwrohten. Ibid. 1762^ Passen at seint Deowi 
sorjen iworhte. /^z<f._ 28995 Sexisce men..seiden pat heo 
wolden wi 5 hine griS iwurcheip a 1250 Prov. Hilfred 130 
in O. E. Misc. 110 Bute he him of frumpe freond iwrche 
[v.r. bote he him fremede frend y-werche], c 1374 Chaucer 
Troylus iii. 212 (261) Neuere I pis for coveytice Iwroughte. 

tl-WU'rht. Obs. \Ci^gewyrht {d.G^.giwtirht, 
OHG. gexmirhf), f. ge-, I-t -i- stem *wurk- of wyr- 
<:(e)t 3 : 7 z to work.] Work, deed; desert. 

<7888 K. zElfred Boeth. xxxix. § i paet hiora selc guide 
oSrum edlean aelces weorces aefter his gewyrhtum. c 1160 
Hatton Gosp. John xv. 25 paet syo spraece syo ge-fyllad.. 

f aet hyo hatedan me buton ge-w_erhtan. c 1205 Lav. 24189 
us Ar 3 ur pe king delde his drihtliche londes after heore 
iwurhte. 

I-wursed, ME. pa. pple. of Worse v. I- 
wurthe : see I-worth v. I-wurped, i-wurp- 
^ ejed, ME. pa. pple. of Worthy v. 


fl-WUrtlli, zi. Obs. \GY..geweorpian,-’Wurpian, 
-ivyrpian, f. ge-, 1-^ + weorpian : see Worthy w.] 
trans. To honour, to dignify ; to hold in honour. 

<r888 IC. zElfrcd Boeth. xiv. § 3 Hu ne belimpS se vveorS- 
scipe ponne to pam pe hine geweorSaS ? c rooo Ags. Ps 
(Th.) viii. 6 pu hine gewuldrast and geweorSast. <71205 
Lay. 3066 pat heo hine nulde iwur'Si. Ibid. 29687 pent 
stude to ivvurSien per stod uie diihten. 

I-wust, i-wuste, ME. pa. pple. and pa. t. of 
WiT&. I-wympled, ofWiMPLE z/. I-wyped, 
of Wipe v. I-wyrshxipped, of Worship v. 
I-wys, I-wysse : see I-wis. 

Iwyse, variant of Juise Obs., judgement. 

Ixia (i-ksia). [L., a. Gr, £ 7 / 0 .] 

II 1. Name in Greek and Latin for the plant also 
called Chameleon (q. v., sense 3), a kind of thistle 
yielding an acrid resin. Obs. 

1551 Turner Herbal i. A v b. It is good against the poyson 
of ixia with wyne. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 64 Most 
eflfectuall . . for them that haue drunke the gum of Charaelaeon, 
called Ixia. 1706 Phillips, Ixia or Ixine, a sort of Carduus ; 
an Herb which some call Cameleon. 

2. Pot. A genus of S. African iridaceous plants, 
with large showy flowers of various colours. Also 
extended to some allied plants, as a species of 
Trichonenta cultivated in the Channel Islands. 

1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xiv. 154 Theie are some 
very be.autiful genera in . . this class, particularly the Ixia 
and Iris. 1804 Charlotte Smith Conversations II. 119 An 
almost endless variety of ixias. 1862 Ansted Channel Isl. 
II. viii. (ed. 2) 175 The little species of ixia, trichonema 
columns, is particularly remarkable among the spring 
flowers. 1880 Parkman Fiance f,- Eng, Amer. 58 From 
the grass gleams the blue eye of the starry ixia. 

3. Comb. Ixia-lily, a name for the plants of the 
genus Ixiolirion (N.O. Amaryllidacese), natives of 
Asia, with blue or violet funnel-shaped six-parted 
flowers. 

1866 Treas. Sot. 682/2. 1884 Miller Plani-n. 

Ixiolite (i'ksinbit). Mhi. [ad. Swed. ixiolilh 
(Nordenskiold, 1857 ), f. Ixion (see next) -b Gr. 
Kidos stone (see -Lite) : suggested by the associa- 
tion of Ixion and Tantalus in the infernal regions.] 
A variety of Tantalite containing oxide of tin. 

1861 Bristow Gloss. 193 Ixiolite . . usually occurs in rect- 
angular prisms. 1892 Dana Min. (ed. 6) 734 Crystallized 
skogbolite and i.xiolite are here included, 

Ixioilian (iksiiomnian), a. [f. L. Ixldni-tts adj, 
(f. Ixion, Gr. ; see below) + -an.] Belonging 
to, or resembling that of, Ixion, a mythical king 
of Thessaly, who was punished in the infernal 
regions by being fastened to an eternally revolving 
wheel. 

1678 Cudworth lutell. Sysi. 1. iii. § 24. 169 Condemned 
to an Etemal Ixionian Fate. 

Xxolite (rksolait). Min. [ad. Ger. ixolyt 
(Haidinger, 1842 ), f. Gr. ifos mistletoe, bird-lime 
■‘rKiOos stone (see -LITE).] A mineral resin occur- 
ring in bituminous coal, having a greasy Instre, and 
becoming soft and tenacious when heated. 

1846 Worcester cites Dana. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 736 
Ixolyte. 

Ixtle, ixtli : see Istlb. 

I-yarked, i- 3 arket, ME. pa. pple. of Yaek z*. , to 
prepare. I-^arwed, of Yaee v. lye, obs. f. Eye. 
f I-yeerid, ME. variant of Yeabed, 
c 141Z Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1858 pou of pe pryue seel 
art old I-yeerid. 

I-yefen, i- 5 efen, ME. pa. pple. of Give. 
'[I-yell, i- 5 el, ME. variant of Yell, yelling. 
c 1205 Lay. 17799 per wes moni reolic spel per wes gumene 
ijel. 

I-yelt, ME. pa. pple. of Yield w. I-yemed, 
i-3erQed, of Yeme v. I-yened, i-gened, of 
Yean v., to bring forth. I-yerned, i-gerned, 
of Yearn 

+ I-ye'ten, Obs. Also 3-4 i- 3 e't(t)e. 
[For je-eten, i-eten, pa. pple. of Eat v., and of the 
early compound, ME. je-eten, OE. ge-etan to eat 
up, consume (L, com-edere). Cf. mod. Ger. gegessen, 
for earlier gesseu contr. for ge-essenl\ Eaten. 

c izos Lay. 6691 peaer heo hffifden wel ijeten and seo 33 en 
idrunken. a 1300 Pall ^ Passion 33 in E. E, P. (1862) 13 
Hi nad bot pat appil i-jette pat pe sin nas ido. 13. . Ipotis 
394 in Hoistm. Altengl. Leg, (1S81) 346 Whon wormes ban 
I-jete pi syde. a 1400 Octouian 757 po clement hadde y-jete 
a fyn. 

tl-ye’tt, z'. Obs. In 3 i-getten. [f. I-i-bME. 
jetten : see Yetxe.] trans. To grant, concede. 
C120S Lav. 10792 Al him ijette pat Gallus per 5er(n)de. 
Ibid. 1419s pe king him ijette Swa Hengest jirnde. 
tI-ye‘Ve, V. Obs. In 3 i-gefuen. [f. I-l 
-t- ME. jeven, Give ; cf. OHG. gigeban, gegeben, 
M-lblG. gegeben.'] irans. To gvis. 
c IZOS Lay. 21947 Heo pa ijefuen jisles pan kingen. 

I.yeve(ii, l-geve(n, i-give(n, i-yove(n, i- 
gove(n, i-gyve, ME. pa, pple. of Givj:. I- 
gDde, i-golde(n, i-goulde, i-gulde, of Yield v. 
I-girnd, of Yearn v. I-gote(n, i-gotten, of 
Yete zi., to pour, melt, 
lyre, Iys(e, obs. forms of Ire, Ice. 
lyrne, isrron, obs. variants of Iron. 
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IZAR. 


IZZABD. 


!1 Izar (i-zai). [Aiab. J\j\ izar, jj\ izr' veil, 

covering.] The outer garment of Moslem women, 
a long cotton mantle covering the whole person. 

Also one of the two cloths of the ihram or pilgrim's dress. 

Mod, Egypt. 1 . 52 Eezar. 1839 — A rab. JVis, 

I. ih. 136 There accosted him a female wrapped in an izar. 
1885 Aldrich Pocni^y Dfessing the Bride 21 The misty izai 
from Mosul. i8g8 I. Zangwill Dreaviers Ghetto iv. 
viii. _iai Women and maidens .. raising their fhce-veils and 
putting off them shrouding izars as they sat at his feet. 

Xzard (hzaid, H zzar). Also isard, izzard. [ad. 
F. isard (1553 in Hatz.-Darm.), Gascon isart\ 

^ perh. of Iberian origin ’ (Darm.),] A capriform 
antelope allied to the chamois, found in the 
Pyrenees. 

J791 Charlotte Smith Celestma IV. 195 The solitary 
hunter of the Izard. 1837 J, E. Murray Summer Pyrenees. 

II . 59 The heights by which the troop of izards had passed 
over, 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 155/1 The recesses of the 
Pyrenees are the haunts of the izard, a variety of the 
chamois, of smaller size and brighter colour. 1882 Cornh. 
Mag. Jan. 57 We killed a lot of isards. 1886 R. Buchanan 
Dream of Life viii. 165 And fleeter than the feet of swift 
izzards. 

Comb. 1791 Charlotte Smith Celesiiua IV. 249 Equipped 
. .as Izard hunters, we reached this castle. 1846 Blackiu. 
M_ag.^ LIX, 369 They saw him .. spring from the ground 
with izard-like agility. 

Izard, variant of Izzard. 

-ization, suffix forming nouns of action from 
vbs. in -IZB : see next. 

1865 Dickens Mut. Fr. i. xi, He was not avi are that he 
was driving at any ization. 

-ise (also written -iae) , suffix forming vbs. = F. 
-ise-r, It. -izare, Sp. -izar, ad. late L. -izart, -izdre, 
f. Gr. -iCfiy, formative derivative of vbs. 

The Greek verbs were partly intrans., as | 3 apj 3 apt^etv to play 
the barbarian, act or speak as a barbarian, side with the 
barbarians, Tupavvifeiv to side with the tyrants, p.artly trans, 
as KaOapi^eiv to purify, clean, 6_ij<raupifet[; to treasure up. 
Those formed on^national, sectarian, orpersonal names were 
primarily intransitive, as ’ArriKifeiv to Atticize In manners, 
to _speak Attic, 4 tAiTrTn'fei.v to act or speak for Philip, to 
philippize, 'EAAnfffejv to ‘ do ’ the Greek, act as a Greek, 
speak Greek, Hellenize ; also, to make Greek. A few words 
of this form connected with or used in early Christianitj', 
were latinized already in the 3rd or 4th C, by Christian 
writers ! such were baptizcire, evayysAifeu/ enan- 

gelizare, icanjxiieiv catecktsdre, erKavSaKi^eev scandalizdre, 
ava 9 rifJ.<iTiieivanat/il))faiizdre,xpi<jriav(iei.vchrisiidnizdre, 
ioviaC^eiv iudaizdre.^ Others continued to be formed both in 
ecclesiastical and philosophical use, e.g. canonizare, daimoni- 
zdre, syllogizdre (Boethius A risiot. Anal.) ; and this became 
established as the normal form for the latinizing of Greek 
verbs, or the formation of verbs upon Greek analogies. In 
med.L. and the mod. langs. these have been formed also on 
L. or modern national names, and the use has been extended 
to the formation of verbs front L. adjs. or sbs. This practice,, 
prob. began first in French; in mod.F. the suffix has be- 
come -iser, alike in words from Greek, as bapiiser, ivangS- 
User, organiser, z.u 6 . those formed after them from L., as 
civiliser,^ cicatriser, hntnaniser. Hence, some have used 
the spelling -ise in Eng,, as in French, for all these words, 
and some prefer -he in words formed in Franch or Eng. 
from L. elements, retaining -ize for those of Gr. composition. 
But the suffix itself, whatever the element to which it is 
added, is in its origin^ the Gr. -ifeiv, L. -izare ; and, as the 
pronunciation is also with z, there is no reason why in E nglish 
the special French spelling should be followed, in opposition 
to that which is at once etymological and phonetic. In this 
Dictionary the termination is uniformly written -ize. (In 
the Gr. -tf-, the i was short, so originally in L., but the 
double consonants (=:rfs, ts) made the spliadlelos\g ; when 
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the z became a simple consonant, -zdz became ?z, whence 
Eng. -oiz.) 

In current English the following groups may be 
noted : 

1. Words that have come down from Greek, or 
have been at some time adopted from Greek, or 
formed on Greek elements ; a. with the trans. sense 
of ‘ make or conform to, or treat in the way of, the 
thing expressed by the derivation as baptize (prob. 
the earliest -z*se word in Eng.), anathematize, anaio- 
mize, apostrophize, canonize, catechize, cauterize, 
characterize, christianize, crystallize, diphthongize, 
harmonize, idolize, monopolize, organize, phlehoiom- 
ize, stigmatize, symbolize, systematize, tantalize’, 
h). with the intrans. sense ‘ to act some person or 
character, do or follow some practice’, as agonize, 
apologize, apostatize, botanize, dogmatize, geologize, 
philosophize, syllogize, sympathize, theorize. 

2. Words formed (in Fr. or Eng.) on Latin adjs. 
and sbs. (esp. on derivative adjs, in -al, -ar, -an, 
etc.) , mostly witE the trans. sense ‘ to make (that 
which is expressed by the derivation) ’, as actualize, 
authorize, brutalize, civilize, colonize, consonantize , 
devocalize, eternize, etherealize, familiarize, feHil- 
ize, formalize, fossilize, humanize, inimorialtze, 
legalize, memorize, nationalize, naturalize, neutral- 
ize, patronize, pulverize, realize, satirize, scrutin- 
ize, secularize, signalize, solemnize, spiritualize, 
sterilize, tem'orize, vocalize ; trans. or intrans., as 
cicatrize, extemporize, moralize, particularize’, less 
frequently only intrans., as temporize. 

3. Words from later sources, as bastardize, foreign- 
he, jeopardize, villanize, womanize tiaiis., gor- 
mandize, and such nonce-words as cricketize, pedes- 
trianize, tandemize, intr. 

4. Words formed on ethnic adjs., and the like, 
chiefly trans. but sometimes intrans., A7nerica7t- 
ize, Anglicize, Gallicize, Ge)’7nanize, Latinize, Ro- 
7nanize, Rsissiaitizc. 

5. Words formed on names of persons, sometimes 
with the intrans. Greek sense of ‘ to act like, or in 
accordance with’, as in Calvmize, Co/yatize, but 
usually in the trans. sense of * to treat like, or after 
the method of, or according to the (chemical or 
othei) process of’; as in Boucherize, Bovjdle7’ize, 
Bur7ieitize, galva7tize, Grangerize, macada77tize, 
mes7nerize, Rnmfordize ; with many technical and 
commercial terms, and nonce-words such as Glad- 
stonize, h’vingize, Joe Milleitize, Merry- Andi’trvize, 
without limit. 

6 . From names of substances, chemical and other ; 
in the trans. sense of ‘to charge, impregnate, treat, 
affect, or influence with’; as alcoholize, alkalize, 
carbo7iize, de-oxidize, hydrogenize, oxidize, ozo7iize, 
silverize, etc. ; so in nonce-words, as LQ7idonize to 
make like London, etc. 

Verbs in -ize have the usual derivative adjs. and 
sbs., as ppl. adj. in -ed (often more used than the 
vb.) as ‘ sensitized paper’ ; ppl. adj. in -mg, chiefly 
from the intrans. use, as ‘Jtidaizing Christians’, 


‘ a philosophizing writei ’ ; vbl. sb. in -i77g, as ‘ the 
Bowdlerizing of Shakspere’; agent-noun in -izer 
(sometimes coexistent with a formation on the 
Greek type in -ist), as colo7iizer {colo7iisi) ; noun of 
action in -ization (sometimes coexistent with one 
from Gr. in as civilizatmi, orga7tizatio7t 

(o7'ganis77i). 

The following are illustrations of some of the 
lecent uses of the suffix : 

1S91 Nashe lnt 7 -od. Sid 7 icy's Astr. 4 " Stella in P. Peni- 
lesse (Shaks. Soc.) p. xxx, Reprehenders, that complain of 
my boystrous compound yvordes, and ending my Italionate 
coyiied verbes all in ize, 1611 Florid, Inpetrarcato, 
Petrarchized. x6i8 J. Taylor (Water P.) jouvn. Scotl., I 
haue a smacke of Coriatizing. i68z D'Urfev Butler's 
Ghost II. 177 Ralpho. .takes the Tongs, .and snaps him by 
the Nose . . surpriz’d, To be thus rudely dunstaniz’d. 1796 
Coleridge Lett. I. 209 We might Rumfordize one of the 
chimneys. 1833 Blackw. Mag. XXXIV. 533 It is a taste 
that, to coin a word, insignificantizes everything — unpoetizes 
nature. 1840 New^ Monthly Mag. LIX. 492 Tandemizing, 
cricketizing, boatizing, et omnc guod e.vit in izing, is not to 
be cairied on without a considerable expenditure. 

Pev.V. ztiih He has no fear of Tower-Hamletizing the land. 
Ibid. VI. 203/2 To Perkin- Warbeckize a pretender is the 
best, because not the most spirited, policy. 1861 T. L. 
PEAC0CK_Gz-y_W Gr, viii. Arch-quacks have taken to merry- 
andiewizing in a new arena. 1866 Sat. Rev. 10 Nov. (L.), 
If a man. .IS funny, and succeeds in Joe-Millerizing history, 
he pleases somebody or other. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 
Telegraphy 164 Of the first class (Preservation of Timber} 
the three best known processes are : (a) Burnetising, (b) 
Kyanising, and (c) Boucherising. 1881 MAHArw in Aca- 
demy 23 Apr. 29s She does not Irvinglse Shylock. 1885 
Jeaepreson Reed Shelley II. 190 The troop of nakedized 
children rushed downstair!. 1894 IVesiiu. Gaz. 21 Mar. 7/3 
These instruments, before they are used, should always be 
strictly anti-septicized; 1897 A. Lang in Blackw. Mag. 
Feb. 187 To do this is not to Celticise but to Maepher- 
sonise. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 28 July 6/1 The word ‘ Kloudyk- 
ised ’ has been coined to express the conditions of persons 
who have caught the mania [for seeking gold at Klondyke]. 
. .The effect has been to ' Klondykise ’ nearly all the people 
of the town. 1898 L. A_. Toli.emache Talks w. Gladstone 
ly note, 1 1 [the passage] is, as it were, Canning Gladstonized. 

Izekelle, obs. form of Icicle. 

Izeland, obs. form of Iceland. Izeland shock, 
Iceland dog. 

1638 Davenant jeffereidos, The fleetest Izeland-Shock. 
1694 R. L’Estrange Fables 332 They .. live like Izeland- 
shocks by .shewing tricks for bre.Td. 

-izer, suffix of agent-nouns from vbs. in - 174 E, 

Izzard (i'zaicl). arch, or dial. Also izzet, 
izzart, uzzard, [app. in origin the same word 
as zed : cf. Ezod, the dial, izzet, uzzit, and the 
form Hze'd, now or formerly in Scotl. for zed ; also 
Languedoc izeto, the letter z (D’Hombras Dict.).'\ 
Old name for the letter Z, 

1738 Swift Polite Conv. i. Wks. 1814 XL 348 ‘ Miss, 
whatspells B doubleDzzard?’ ‘Buzzard, in your teeth, Mr, 
Neverout.’ 1755 Johnson morecommonly 
izzard or uzzard, that is s hard. 1773 Goldsm. Stoops to 
Co 7 iq. IV. Wks. (i88g) 668/2 Then there’s an M, and a T, and 
an S, but whether the next be an izzard, or an R, confound 
me, I cannot teli. 1799 Southey Eng. Eclogues Poet. Wks. 
in, 78 Warbling house-notes wild from throat and gizzard. 
Which reach from A to G, and from G to Izzard. 1828 
Craven Dial., Izzet, the letter z. T834 Hood Tylney Hall 
(1840) 269 A fiery izzard seemed written on the distant sky. 
<*’‘8741. Moultrie Poems (1876) I, 167 In those days not 
a soul knew A from Izzard, 

Izzard, variant of Izard. 



0 ) tiie tenth letter of the alphabet In English 
and other modem languages, is, in its origin, a 
comparatively late modification of the letter I. 
In the ancient Roman alphabet, I, besides its vowel 
value in ibidem, inilitis, had the kindred conso- 
nantal value of modern English Y, as in iacltis, iam, 
louem, uisiits, adifero, inaior, peior. Some time 
before the 6th century, this j/-sound had, by com- 
pression in articulation, and consequent develop- 
rnent of an initial ‘ stop become a consonantal 
diphthong, passing through a sound (dy), akin to 
that of our di, de, in odious, hideous, to that repre- 
sented in our phonetic symbolization by (d^). At 
the same time, the oiiginal guttural sound of G, 
when followed by a fiont vowel, had changed to 
that of palatal^ (gy, gy), and then, by an advance 
of the point of closure, had passed through that of 
(dy, dy), to the same sound (dg) j so that i conso- 
nant and the so-called g ‘ soft ' came to have, in the 
Romanic languages, the same identical value. In 
Italian, this new sound is represented by g before e 
and i, g£ before a, o, and 21. Thus, 'L.gestus, Jesus, 
iam, iocdre, iudicem, are represented in Italian by 
gesio, Gesh, gid, giocare, giudice. But in the other 
Romanic languages, the letter I was retained with 
the changed sound, so that, in these, i consonant 
and g ‘ soft [ were equivalent symbols, distinguished 
only by derivation. In OF. the foregoing words 
were gest, lesu, ia, ioer, iuge. 

In OE., i consonant, so far as it was used, had (as 
still in all the continental Germanic languages) its 
Latin value (y), equivalent to OE. ge, gi, or e 
before certain vowels ; thus we find id, iSl, ioto, iti, 
iugoiS, iting, as occasional spellings of the words 
commonly written ge&, geSl, eow, ged {gid, giti), 
geogo 9 igiogotS), geong {giong, ginng). This was 
especially the case with foreign proper names and 
other words known through Latin, as laniiarius, 
lob, lofes ( = Jove), ludJa, ludSsc, iacinp, and the 
ethnic name Iotas, Idtan (rarely ^.otas), now 
rendered ‘Jutes’. But the French orthography 
introduced by the Norman Conquest brought in 
the Old French value of i consonant ‘ soft ’ (dj) ; 
a sound which English has ever since retained in 
words derived from that source, although in French 
itself the sound was subsequently, by loss of its 
first element, simplified to (g). 

From the nth to the 17th c., then, the letter I i 
represented at once the vowel sound off, and a con- 
sonant sound (dg), far removed from the vowel. 
Meanwhile, the minuteness and inconspicuousness 
of the small 1, and its liability, especially in cursive 
writing, to be confounded with one of the strokes of 
an adjacent letter, had led in mediaeval Latin and 
general European writing, and thus also in English, 
to various scribal expedients in order to keep it 
distinct. (See I.) Among these, an initial 1 was 
often prolonged above or below the line, or both ; 
a final 1 was generally prolonged below the line, 
and in both cases the prolonged part or ‘ tail ’ came 
at length in cursive writing to be terminated with 
a curve ; thus arose the forms ], j, j. The ‘ dot 
used to individualize the minuscule i, was also used 
with the tailed form, and thus came the modern 
j, j. But this was at first merely a final form of i, 
used in Latin in such forms as ‘filij’, and in 
numerals, as j, ij, iij, vj, viij, xij. It was very little 
used in English, where jy had previously been sub- 
stituted for final i\ and it was not till the 17th c. 
that the device of utilizing the two forms of the 
letter, so that i, i, should remain as the vowel, 
and j,/, be used for the consonant, was established, 
and the capital forms of the latter, J, J, were in- 
troduced. 

The differentiation was made fust in Spanish, where, from 
the very introduction of printing, we see j used for the con- 
sonant, and i only for the vowel. For the capitals, I had at 
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first to stand for both (as it Still does in German type, and in 
all varieties of Gothic or Black Lettei ) ; but befoi e 1600 a 
capital J consonant began to appear in Spanish. (See, for 
example, Minsheu’s Spanish Dictionary of 1599, where I and 
J are strictly distinguished, though the I and J words are 
put in one series.) In German typography, almost from the 
first, some printers employed a tailed form of the letter j 01 j 
initially, to distinguish the consonant sound ; but this was by 
no means generally established till much later. According 
to Watt {Bibliot/ieca.BriiaHtiica), Louis Elzevir, who printed 
at Leyden 1595-1616, is generally credited with making the 
modern distinction of u and v, i and j, ‘which was shortly 
after followed by the introduction of U and J among the 
capitals by Lruanis Zet/irer of Strasburg in 1619 ’. Irr 
England, individual attempts to diffeientiate i and j were 
made already in the 16th c., as by Richard Day, who 
printed books in London after 1578, and George Bishop, 
who printed the translation of La Primaudaye’s French 
Acatteinie in 1586, with i, j, u, v, differentiated as in modern 
use, but had no capital J or U. The J j types are not used 
in the Bible of 1611, nor in the te.\t of the Shakspere Folio 
of 1623 (but see Jig) ; these have I i for both values ; but the 
latter has a capital Italic J in headlines in the proper names 
John, Jnliet, Julius, and in the colophon, list of actors, 
etc., thus showing a tendency to use this (in its origin merely 
an ornamental variety of /) as a /. In Cotgrave’s French- 
English Dictionary printed in 1611 (and in the reprint of it 
in 1632), the Roman type used for the French has no capital 
J, and uses I with both values, but it has the small j which 
is regularly used in the French words : thus luftice, 
Ajufter. On the other hand, the italic type, in which the 
English is printed, has no small j, and uses i for both 
vowel and consonant it has the two capitals, / and J, 
but uses them indiscriminately for the consonant : thus 
loyau: m. Jewell’, loyatilier : m.A Jeweller. Fre- 
quently y is used also for the vowel: thuslngenieufement: 
Jngeuiou/ly ; Ingenieux : Ingenious. Thus even when 
the types •f and y were at hand, their use was not yet 
^gulated. But during the decade which followed 1625, J, j, 
J ox /,j, appear to have been gradually added to all founts 
of type, and the present usage of restricting I i to the 
vowel, J J to the consonant appeals to have been generally 
es^blished soon after 1630. (See, under U and V, the similar 
differentiation of U u vowel, and V v consonant, from the 
eaiher V v initial, u medial and final.) 

But though the differentiation of I and J, in form 
and value, was thus completed before 1640, the 
feeling that they were, notwithstanding, merely 
forms of the same letter continued for many genera- 
tions ; a vestige of it is still seen in the practice of 
many persons, who in script write the / form (.^) 
for both and f, and in the omission by printers 
of J and U from the signatures of the sheets of 
books. In Dictionaries, the I and J words con- 
tinued to be intermingled in one series down to 
the 19th c. Dr. Johnson, indeed, under the letter 
I, says ‘ I is in English considered both as a vowel 
and consonant ; though, since the vowel and con- 
sonant differ in their form as well as sound, tliey 
may be more properly accoimted two letters’. 
Nevertheless, he proceeds to treat them practically 
as one, his first word I being followed by Jabbek ; 
Jaji by Iambick, and this by Jangle ,- while the 
three last words of I are Juxtaposibion, Ivt, 

J YMOLD, The same practice was followed by Todd, 
and by Richardson 1820, and even in some later 
dictionaries. Joddrell in 1820, Webster in 1828, 
separate I and J , as independent letters. The name 
of the letter, ssovfjay (dg^f), was formerly jy (dgai), 
riming with I, and corresponding to French ji\ this 
is still common in .Scotland and elsewhere. 

In printing manuscripts or reprinting books pro- 
duced before the differentiation of I and J, the 
earlier I has been treated in two different ways. 
The earlier editors, in most cases, introduced the 
modern usage into their texts, changing the I of 
the archetype, when it stood for the consonant, 
into J. Later editors more usually aim at repro- 
ducing the actual form of the original, and retain 
I with its twofold value. As our quotations are, 
in the main, from printed editions of MSS., and in 
some cases from later editions of printed books, 
they necessarily reflect these differences of editorial 
practice, and often show J before the 1 7th c. ; it 
is to be remembered that this is usually due to the 
edition quoted, not to the original scribe or printer. 


But in our chronological lists of ‘ F orms ’, which 
precede the Etymology and Senses, these editorial 
J s have been disregarded, and the contemporary 
I alone given down to the date when J was actually 
in use. 

In some modern editions of MS. or Black-letter hooks, in 
which the minuscule i of the original text is reproduced, we 
yet find a capital J introduced. This arises probably fiom 
the circumstance th.at the MS. or Italic J, or Black-letter j, 
is.more like a J than an I in appearance, and is actually 
still used both for I and J. 

No word beginning with J is of Old English 
derivation. Many are from Latin, chiefly through 
F rench ; some fiom Greek, and a few from Hebrew 
and Arabic. ^ There are also numerous modern 
words from distant languages, Eastern or Western, 
J'-s j<igiMr , jalaf jerboa, jungle, junk. Besides 
these, many familiar or colloquial words of recent 
appearance and obscure history begin with this 
letter. On account of the phonetic equivalence of 
i consonant (i. e. y) and g ‘soft’ in words from 
Romanic, while in native English words, as girl, 
get, ^was ‘hard there was a consideiable tendency 
ia Middle English to substitute » (— j') for ^in words 
from French, as in geninte, iemme, gen til, ientyl, 
gest, test (and occasionally a counter tendency 
to use g for i {j), as in iet, jet, geat, maiestie, 
majesty, magestie), of which traces still remain in 
gest, jest, sergeant, serJeant, jelly from Fx.gelie, etc. 

The regular and practically uniform sound of the 
letter J in English is the consonantal diphthong 
(dg). In the word hallelujah (also spelt halleluiah) 
it has the sopd of Roman i-consonant (y). The 
same sound is retained in proper names or alien 
terms from German and other languages in which 
the Roman value of j is retained, as Jena (y?na), 
Jaeger, Joachitn, Jungfrau, junker, Janos, faro- 
Slav, Jassy. In a few French words, distinctly 
lecognized as alien, has tlie French sound (g), as 
dJjeiiner, jeu d' esprit. In the transliteiation of 
Oriental names, as Jdf,Jehangir,Jenghtz,Jugger~ 
naut, Jumna, etc., / is used with its English value. 

I. 1. The letter. The plural appears as Js,, J’s, 
/s, j’s. 

1^573-80 Baret a Iv. I heading. Now as concerning I conso- 
nant, which oftentimes vniustly vsnrpeth the sound and 
placeof G ; me thinke it hath small reason : or rather I may 
say It is verie absurd, and much against both Art and 
reason.] 1591 Pskcivali. Bibl. Hispan., Gram, Bib, 
j. somewhat like the French Desya, yoieitx, \ouer, but best 
like the Hebrew W with his point on the right home, or sh 
m English, as Ojo, osho. 1599 Minsheu Span. Gram. 7 
Ihere be three kindes of I in the Spanish, that is, small i, 
Greeke y, and j, Jota or consonant. Jjotaor j consonant, 
whmh this toong taketh of the Arabique, is pronounced as 
in French Jamais, Deja, Jelian, in English like sh, as 
Jardtn, a gardm, shardtn. Ibid. 8 X is. .pionounced like J 
consonant, and the Spaniard often writeth one for another, 
c i6ao A. Hume Brit. Tongue iv. (1863) 13 For distinctiones 
ot both sound and symbol, I wald commend the symbol and 
name of i and u to the voual sound ; . . the syraboles of j and 
V to the latin consonantes, and their names to be jod and 
vau ; as, vain jestes. Ibid, v. 16 And j, for difference of the 
youal i,_ written with a long tail, I wald wish to be called 
jod or je._ 1755 Johnson s. v. / (the letter) ; J consonant 
has invariably the same sound with that of jfin giant’, as 
jaae, jei^ 1896 A. Whyte Bible Characters igo Esau 
. .carved E. and J. into a true lover’s knot under the handle 
of It. 1897 A. Lang in Longin. Mag. June 184 We carry the 
tails of our J’s. .below the line. 

2 . A curve or figure of the shape of the letter. 

1895 Outing (U. S.) XXVII. 2xi/t A spur . . ran out 

towaid the west and formed a large ‘J’ with the curve 
facing the south. 

3 . Short for J-pen, a broad-pointed pen, stamped 
with the letter J. 

188s Sladen In Cornwall, etc. 17S The ink-pot . , with an 
old J nib in it stiff with rust. 1^8 Westm. Gas. 19 Jan. 
3/1 A Visit to the J-Pen Club.. , Holding conclave with a 
gioup of brand-new Jays. Mod. collaq. What pen do you 
write witli ? Do you use a J ? 

II. 4. Rarely used like the preceding letters to 
express serial order. In the signatures of the sheets 
of books, etc., the old order of the Roman alphabet, 
H, I, K, is usually retained. In the alphabetic 
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JAAL-GOAT. 


JACElfT. 


designations of the batteries of the Royal Artillery 
A, B, C, etc., J is nsed for the tenth. 

1884 ly/iiiaker's A 2 / 11 . 163 Field Artillery, ist Brigade, 
A Battery, Dinapore;. . I, Ahmedabad ; J, Dublin ; K, Aider- 
shot. 1899 /d/rf. 195 Horse Artillery. .A Battery, Uinballa', 
..IjjWhoW, J,£a/t^it 2 are', K., RaU’al Pindi. iSggMACK.W 
Introd. I^i/idesay of Pitscotiic (S. T. S.) 34 MS. J . . is at 
present in the library of Dupplin. rgoo Pundee Advertiser 
1 2 Jan. 5 The transport Ujina sailed for Durban with J Battery 
Royal Horse Artillery and spare horses. 

6. As a Roman numeral j was formerly used as 
a final form of i in j, ij, vj, and the like; this is 
retained in medical prescriptions. 

6' 1400 Latifranc's Ciriirg. 179 R ladani & resolue it in 
§ iiij of oile of mirtilles. 

6. In Math, and Physics, J is used to denote the 
Jacobian; also Joule’s mechanical equivalent of 
heal ; for y in Quaternionsj see I (the letter) 6. 

III. Abbreviations. 

J. stands for various proper names, as John, James, 
Joseph ; Jane, Jessie, Jemima, etc. J.P., Justice of 
Peace ; Jr., jr.. Junior. 

Ja, obs. Sc. form of Jay, the bird. 

II Jaal-goat ya^aligrru't). [ad. Heb. 

biu yds-el wild goat.] The wild goat of Mount 
Sinai, Upper Egypt, Abyssinia, etc. {Capra jaala). 

1838 Penny Cytl, XI. 283/2 The Jaal Goat, Capra, jaela. 
found ij5 the mountains of Abyssinia, Upper Egypt, and 
Mount Sinai. Ibid, {cut'] Jaal Goat, or Abj’ssinian Ibex. 
Jab (dgreb), w. colloq. or dial, [var., orig. Sc., 
of Job &. 1 ] trails. To thrust with the end or point 
of something ; to poke roughly ; to stab. 

i8zS-8o Jamieson, To ’Jab, to prick sharply. Etlr. For. 
1827 D. Johnson hid. Field Sports 243 The hog . . being 
jabbed with a spear, 1899 a4May a/^M.Mendes 

got jabbed in the lower part of his chest, seriously if not 
fatally. 

b. To thrust (something) with an abinpt blow 
‘Jito a thing or person). 

1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 23S, I disapprove of 
Jabbing the spear into a hog. 1885 Howells Silas Laphaui 
1.12 Jabbing the point of his penknife into the wilting pad, 

c. absol. or inir. To stab. 

1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 23S When alone, it is 
fair to jab. 1892 R. Kipling Life's Handicap iig The 
Khusru Kheyl jab upwards from below, remember. 

Jab (djEeb), sb. colloq. or dicil. [f. prec. vb.J 
An act of jabbing ; an abrupt blow with something 
pointed, or (in pugilistic slang) vvith the fist. 

t82S-8o Jamieson, Jab, the act of pricking in this way 
[see_ Jab v.]. 1872 C. D. Warner Backlog Studies ado 
Giving the fire a jab with the pokep 1889 Gunter Thai 
Frenchman t xi, A short, sharp, terrible jab of the masked 
man's unengaged left hand, 1899 Blackiv. Mag. Feb. loS 
The chief’s son . . made a tentative jab with a spear at the 
white man. 

Jabber (dggs'bai), v. Also 5-6 iabar. [app. 
onomatopceic, with the form of a frequentative; 
with jabber, jabble, cf. p’ab, gabber, gabble ; also 
yabber ; the phonetic relation between these is not 
clear. An earlier form in the Promptorium MSS. 
is Javek, which in Pynson’s ed. became jaberl\ 

1 . iiitr. To talk rapidly and indistinctly or un- 
intelligibly ; to speak volubly and with little sense ; 
to chatter, gabble, prattle. Often applied, in con- 
tempt or derision, to the speaking of a language 
which is unintelligible to the hearer. 

1499 Pramp. Parv. (PynsonJ, langelyn or iaberyn 
[Hart. MS. \a.ycryxi\,garriilo, blatero. Ibid. 487/1 Tateryn 
or iaberyn [Hart. MS. iaueiyn, or speke wythe owte 
resone], garrin, hlatero. i 6 $$ Fvclbr Ck. Hist. i. iv. § 23 
Which infant . . doth not jabber so strangely, but that she 
is peifectly understood by her Parent. 1878 Phillips 
( ed. 4), To Jabber, a word vulgarly used for to prattle, 
chat, or talk. 1748 Smollett Rad. Rand, Ivi, He had 
brought a gentleman who could jabber with her in French. 
1866 Mrs. H. Wood Si. Martins Fve xxvii. (1874) 340 We 
have got two Flemish servants, and you should hear them 
jabbering. 

b. To utter inarticulate sounds rapidly and 
volubly ; to chatter, as monkeys, birds, etc. ; to 
gibber or jibber. 

ci8i7 Hogg TaZes^ ^ Sk. IV. 41 Allanson made some 
Sound, .as if attemjjting to speak, but his tonguerefused its 
office, and he only jabbered. aiB^g Macaulay Hist. Fng, 
xxiii. V. 76 The fool who jabbered at his feet, the monkey 
which grinned at the back of his chair. i8& Trollope 
West Ind. xx, 310 In the huge trees the monkeys hung 
jabbering. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. iii. 289 On the 
tcm of the crag the sea-fowl were jabbering. 

2 . trails. To speak or utter rapidly and indis- 
tinctly ; to express by jabbering. Often contemp- 
tuously ~ to speak (a foreign language), with the 
implication that it is unintelligible to the hearer. 

*53* More Confut. Thidale vi, Wks. 665 Whatsoeuer the 
lewes would iaber or iangle agayn. 1715 Bentley Senn. 
X. 348 They must jabber their Credos and Pater-Nosters at 
Home. 1716 Addison Freeholder No. 22 T 2 He did not 
know what Travelling was good for, but to teach a Man. . 
to Jabber French, and to talk against Passive Obedience. 
*854 H. Miller Sch. Schm, xviii. (1836) 383 A poor idiot, 
. .used to come every day to the churchyard, to. .jabber in 
broken expressions his grief. 

Hence Ja'hhering vbl, sb, lead ppl. a. Jabbering 
crow, a small species of crow common in Jamaica 
{Corvus Jamaicensis'). Jahheriugfly adv., in a 
jabbering manner (Hyde Clarke, iHjs). 
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1499 Promp. Parv. 487/2 (Pynson),Taterynge or iabevinge 
\_Harl. MS. iauerynge, Winch. MS. iaperynge], garritus. 
1543 Bale Coiirse Ro7n. Fox 43 b, Latyne labberynge and 
wawlynge, accovdynge to the offyee of saynt Antonynes 
personage. 1689 Hickeringill Ceremony-monger 29 His 
Singing-Boys with their alternate Jabberings and Mouth- 
ings. 1728 Fove Dwee. ii. 237 'Twas chattVing, grinning, 
mouthing, jabbVing all. «i795 Sie_W. Jones Hymn to 
Laeshmt Wks. 1799 VI. 364 Jabb'iing spectres o'er her 
traces glide. 1873 Whitney Life Lang. xiv. 292 To study 
the jabberings of monkeys. 

Jahher (d32e‘b3i), sb. [f. prec. vb.] The act 
of jabbering ; rapid and indistinct or unintelligible 
talk ; gabble, chatter ; gibberish. 

1727 Swift Gulliver, Let. to Cousin Syinfson Wks. 177S 
V. 7 Whoonly differ from their brotherbrutes in Houyhnhnm- 
land, because they use a sort of Jabber. 1801 W. Taylor in 
Monthly Mag. XII. 586 A sea-port jabber, formed, .by the 
mishmash of a hundred dialects. 1838 J. L. Stephens Trav. 
Greece, etc. 45/1 He. .was utterly ignorant of any language 
but bis own ; despised all foreigners, and detested their 
‘jabber’. 1893 Mrs. C. Praep Outlaw^ Lawmaker 11 . 
xvi, 85 Piepared for what she called a 'jabber*. 

Ja'b'berei* (dase'baroj). [f. Jabbeez^. + -eeI.] 
One who jabbers ; a chatterer. 

1678 Butler Hud. ill. ii. 152 T' out-cant the Babylonian 
Labourers, At all their Dialects of Jabberers. 181S Keats 
Lett, Wks. 1889 III. 141 To daunt and dazzle the thousand 
jabberers about pictures and books. 189* Columbus tO.) 
Disp. 24 Mar,, The jabberer who sits near you. .and annoys 
everybody around with senseless and endless talk. 
Ja*'b‘bemient. rare. [f- as prec. -t- -ment,] 
Jabbering ; jabber ; senseless and voluble talk. 

1644 Milton Colast. 25 We are com to his farewell, which 
is to bee a' concluding taste of his Jabberment in law. 
Jabbernowl, variant of JoBBEBNOWL. 

Jabble (d^rebl), Also 6 Jabil. [f. as 
Jabber, with freq. or dim. ending - be.] = Jabber w. 

1570 Levins Manip. 126/45 labil, garrire, multum loqui. 
1830 Blackw. Mag. XXVIII. 313 Thousands of birds, all 
jabbling and dabbling, and paddling. 

Ja*bble,T'.^ Sc. [app. onomatopceic, with freq. 
or dim. ending -lb ; cf. dabble."] 

a. trails. To shake or mix up together (quot. 
1760); to shake up or agitate (a liquid), to cause 
to splash, b. inir. To splash, plash, dash in small 
waves or ripples. 

i960 Washington Writ. (1889) II. 163 All mix’d . . by . . 
jabling them well together jn a Cloth. 1823-80 Jamieson, 
To Jabble, i. To cause agitation of the sea, as when the 
wind rises. 2. To agitate^ the liquid contents of a dish or 
vessel, so as to cause spilling. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
286 The rippling tide . .jabbling along the side of the boat. 
Jabble (dgse'b’l), sb. Sc. [f. prec. vb.] A slight 
agitated movement of water or other liquid; a 
splashing or dashing in small waves or ripples. 

1831 Mirror XVII. 415/1 There is a perpetual ‘jabble' 
against the cliffs on this coast. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i. 
21 A plash and jabble of conflicting waters. 1883 Stevenson 
Silverado Sq. 4 The steamer jumped, and the black buoys 
were dancing in the jabble. jig. t8^ ‘ Ian Maclaren ’ K. 
Carnegie 307 Carmichael’s mind was in a jabble that day. 

Jabell, variant of Javel Ohs., worthless fellow. 

11 Jabiru (d^ze'birzZ). Also jaburu. [Tupi- 
Guarani jabirti ; also called jabirti guaqii {guagd 
or wassii ‘ great ').] A large wading bird of tropical 
and subtropical America {Mfycteria ainericana), of 
the stork family. Also applied to the allied Xeno- 
rkynclms australis and indicus, and Ephippiorhyn- 
chus senegalensis, of the Old World. 

[1^8 Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil, soo labiru Brasili- 
en.sibus, Belgis vulgo Negro. 1678 Ray Omiih. in. iii, 276 
Jabiru guacu [guapu] of the Petiguares. .1 have eaten of it 
often.] 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. vi. iv. 179 It will 
be proper to mention the Jabiru, and the Jabiru Guacu, 
both natives of Brazil. 1796 Stedman Surinam II, 343 
The cran^ or jabiru, of Surinam, I can best compare to a 
stork. _ x8w G. Bennett Gatherings of a Naturalist 195 
(Morris), In October, 1858 , 1 succeeded in purchasing a fine 
living specimen of the New Holland Jabiru, or Gigantic 
Crane of the colonists {Mycieria A usiralis). 1896 N ewton 
Diet. Birds s. v.. Very nearly allied to Mycteria, and also 
commonly called Jabinis, are the birds of the genera 
Xeiwrhynchus and Ephippiorhynchus, 

II Jaborandi (dgsebortemdi, prop, dgaiborandr). 
[Tupi-Guarani Jaburandi, also jaburandiba {iba 
plant, tree).] The dried leaflets of a Brazilian plant 
Pilocarpus pinnaiijolius, N.O. Rutacese, having 
diuretic and sudorific properties. Also applied to 
other plants having similar properties. 

187S H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 513 Jaborandi. This 
drug, which has long been employed by the natives of South 
America, received its first notice, under the various names 
of Jaborandi, Jagnarandy,qixid Javiguarandi, from Dr. 
■T. J. H. Langgard in his ‘ Diccionario de Medecina domes- 
tica Rio J aneiro, 1865. 1875 Pharmac. Jrnl. 18 Sept. 227. 
1877 Roberts Handbk. Med. (ed. 3) I. 35 Jaborandi might 
prove serviceable in some cases. 

Jaboriue (dgse’borain). Chem. [f. prec. y -ihe.] 
An alkaloid contained, together with pilocarpine, 
in the leaves of jaborandi : see prec. 

*887 Syd. Soc.^ Lex., Jaborm,,,\i.'s action resembles that 
of atropin.. .It is antagonistic to pilocarpin. 1896 Allhutt's 
Sysi. Med, I. 226 Pilocarpine, when heated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, is converted into jaborine. 

II Jabot (jabo). jabot gizzard, frill on a shirt 
front: ^ origin unknown ’ (Hatz.-Darm.).] 

1 . A frill formerly worn by men on the front or 
bosom of the shirt, edging the opening. 


1823 Scott Quentin D. Introd., His clean silk stockings. . 
the solitaire, the jabot, the ruffles at tiie wrist, and the 
chapeau-bras — all announced that La Jeunesse considered 
the arrival of a guest at the chateau as an_unusual event. 
1898 Pall Mall G. 12 Oct. 3/1 The costume is completed by 
a long waistcoat of cream satin, patterned with pink roses, 
a jabot of lace, pale blue satin knee-breeches [etc.]. 

2 . An ornamental frill on a woman’s bodice. 

1881 Truth 19 May 686/2 The bodice of black and yellow 
striped silk, with frills and jabot of black lace. 1898 Daily 
News 7 May 8/4 The jabot has secured a fresh lease of life, 
and has elongated itself from the neck to the waist. 

Jaca, early form of Jack sb.^, the fruit. 

II Jacamav (dgse^kamai). [a. Y.Jacamar (Bris- 
son, iq 6 o),a.d.'Inpi-Gua.ra.mJacama-ciri.] Anybird 
of the family Galbulidse, natives of South America, 
having a general resemblance in appearance to the 
bee-eaters and in habits to the king-fishers. 

[1648 Marcgrave Hist. Nat.^ Brasil. 202 lacamaciri 
Brasiliensibus, avis Alaudse magnitudinis.] 1825 Waterton 
Wand. S. Amer. (1882) 26 A bird called Jacamar is often 
taken fora kingfisher. 1834 M'Murtrie CuviePs Aniin. 
Kingd. 136 The Jacamars are closely allied to the king- 
fishers by their elongated sharp-pointed beak. . . They aie 
solitary birds, that live in wet forests, feed on insects, and 
build on low branches . 1896 N ewton Diet. Birds, Jacainar, 
a word formed by Brisson from Jacamaciri, the Brazilian 
name of a bird, as given by Marcgrave, and since adopted 
in most European tongues for the species to which it was 
first applied and others allied to it, forming the family 
Galbulids of ornithologists. 

II Jacana (d^se'kana), prop. ja9ana (dgasana’). 
Also jassana. [Tupi-CJuarani jasana, in Pg. spel- 
ling jagand. (See N ewton Diet. Birds i)\ Any bird 
of the genus Parra {Jacana') or family Parridx, 
{Jacanidai), consisting of grallatorial aquatic birds 
inhabiting the warmer regions of the world, having 
enormous straight claws, which enable them to 
walk on the floating leaves of aquatic plants. 

[1648 Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 190 lacana Brasili- 
ensibus, gallina aquatica.]_ 1753 _ Chambers Cycl. St/pp,, 
Jacana, the name of a Brasilian bird, a species of moor-hen. 
1797 tr. Buffotis Nat. Hist. XIII. 243 (L.) The jacana . . is 
most common in South America. 1820 Neuwied Trav. 
Brazil iii. 25 Large flocks appeared of Jassanas. 1888 _R. 
Buchanan Ciiy of Dream ix. 195 And walking upon floating 
lotus leaves The red jacana screamed. 1895 C. Dixon in 
Fortii. Rev. Apr. 652 The Pariidae or jacanas, those curious 
long-toed birds that run over the floating vegetation of the 
marshes and swamps of the tropics. 

II Jacaranda(dg£ekarai‘nda,prop.d5akaranc]a'). 
[Tupi-Guarani jacarandd.] Name given to various 
trees of tropical America yielding fragrant and 
ornamental wood (called, in common with various 
other timbers, rosewood ) ; esp. to those of the genus 
Jacaranda (N.O. Bignoniaceoe). b. The wood of 
any of these trees, c. A drug obtained from a tree 
of the genus Jacaranda. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Jacaranda, . . a name given 
by some authors to the tree the \vood of which is the log- 
wood, used in dying and in medicine. 1830 Lindley Nat. 
Syst, Bot. 92 The fine Jacaranda or Rosewood of commerce 
. . is produced by a species of Mimosa. 1851 Illusir, Caial. 
Gt. Exhib. 13S3 Writing table, of Jacaranda wood. *887 
Syd. Soc. Lex. s.v., Jacaranda, jn the form_ of a fluid extract 
of the leaves of J. procera, . . is given . . in chronic catarrh 
of the bladder. 

II Jacare (d^sekarc). [Tupi-Guarani jacare, Pg. 
jacard.] A South American alligator. 

[1648 Marcgrave Hist. Nat. Brasil. 242 lacare Brasilien- 
bibus, Cayman TEthiopibus in Congo, Crocodilus Latinis.] 
*753 Chambers Cycl, Supp,, Jacare, .. an animal found in 
the Brazils, and very little differing from the crocodile of 
the other parts of the world. 1869 R. F. Burton Highlands 
Brazil II. 177 Here a dog swimming across the stream 
showed little apprehension of the ‘Jacare* {Crocodilus 
Sclerops). 1878 T. P. Bigc-Wither Pioneering S. Brazil 
II. 63 The/acare a species of alligator, .on the lower Ivahy. 
t Jacatoo, app. error for *cacatoo, Cockatoo. 
1654 Evelyn Diary ii July, A rarely colour'd jacatoo or 
prodigious large parrot, 
i" Jacco, obs. corrupt form of Jackal. 

1648-9 C. Walker Relat. ^ Observ. 14 The Clergy . .have 
ever held with the mighty as the lacco hunts with the Lyon, 
t Jace, sb. Obs. According to Halliwell, A kind 
of fringe ; but perh. = Jess, a pendent ribbon. 

*399 Langl. Rich, Redeles iii. 130 With gyuleres joyffull 
ffor here grey laces And ffor her wedis so wyde. 
fjace, V. Obs. rare~^. Alteration of chace, 
app. for alliteration’s sake. 

. *393 Langl. P. PI. C. xx. 50 To lusten in ierusalem he 
iacede awey ful faste [v.o'r. iaced, iaside ; B, chacedj. 

Jacemine, obs. form of Jasmine. 

Jacent (dg^'-s&t), a. lObs. jacent-em, 

pr. pple. of jacere to lie.] Lying; recumbent; 
Jg. sluggish. 

1611 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. v. i. § 12. 4 Countryes and 
Kingdomes farre iacent and remote, 1624 Wotton ArcJiit. 
in Reliq. {1651) 224 Brick or squared Stones . . laid_ in their 
lengths with sides and heads together, or their Points con- 
joyned. .are more apt in swagging down to pierce with their 
points then in the jacent posture. 1656 Blount Glossogr,, 
Jacent, lying along, slow, sluggish. *668 H. More D/ia 
Dial. 11. xxvi. {1713) 174 My palate is something more surd 
and jacent. _ 1682 Wheler Joum, Greece iii. 282 A jacent 
Figure holding a reed in his right hand, 
b. Her. =:Jessant i. 

*706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), Jessant, or Jacent, . . us'd 
when in a Coat of Arms a Lion or other Beast is born over 
j some Ordinary, as over a Chief Bend, or Fesse. 
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Jacinth (dgre'sinj?, dg^>’sinl>). Forms : 3-7 
iacinot(e, 4 iacynkt(e, -synkt, -cintt, 4-6 ia- 
cynct, iacyiit(e, 4-7 iacynth, 6 iassink, 6-7 
iaciiith(e, iacint, (7-8 jaoent, -int), 7- jacinth. 
See also Hyacinth, and Jacounce. [ME. iacynt, 
iacinct, a. OP’, iacinte or late L. iacint(}i)us,-inctus, 
an alteration of hiacini(k)us, L. hyacinthus, a. Gr. 
vaKivOos Hyacinth ; the h being lost and the initial 
i made consonantal ; cf. mod.P'. jacinthe^ Pr. jia- 
cint, S^.jacinto, It. giacinto and iacinto!\ 

1 . a. Among the ancients, a gem of a blue colour, 
prob. sapphire, b. In mod. use, a reddish-orange 
gem, a variety of zircon ; also applied to varieties 
of topaz and garnet. ( = Hyacinth i.) 

c 1230 Hali Meid. 43, & tah is betere a briht iacinct pen a 
cbarbucle won. 1382 Wyclif Song Sol. v. 14 Goldene, and 
ful of iacynctis. iS 3 S Coverdale Ezeh xxviii. 13 Deckte 
with all mailer of precious stones, with Ruby, Topas, 
Christall, lacynte. iSSS Eden Decades 236 lacinthes growe 
in the Hand of Zerlam. They are tender stones and yelowe. 
1567 MAPLExGn Forest ii The Iacinct is blew, and of nigh 
neighborhoode with the Saphire. 1630 Drayton Muses' 
Elys, X. (R.), The yellow jacinth, .. Of which who hath the 
keeping. No thunder hurts nor pestilence. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. 134 The dagger, 
in her grace’s collection, is set with jacynths. i86t C. W. 
King Ant. Gems (1866) 22 The greater part . . of what are 
now termed Jacinths are only Cinnamon Stones of a reddish 
kind of Garnet. 

t c. (In Wyclif’s Bible, rendering L. Jiyacinthus ) ; 
A dyed fabric of a blue or purple colour. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Exod. xxv. 4 lasynkt that is silk of violet 
blew. Ihid. xxviii. 15 The breest broche . . thou shalt make 
with werk of dyuerse colours, after the weuyng of the 
coope, of gold, iacynkt [1388 iacynt], and purpur. 

d. The colour of the gem (see b above) ; in Her. 
name for the colour temii, in blazoning by precious 
stones ( = Hyacinth i c). 

1572 J. Jones Bathes Bucksione 11 b, If it [the urine] be 
higher, then ambre or betwene it and iacincte, yellowish or 
chollerique red. 1572 Bossewell Armorie 11. 66 The fielde 
is of the lacinthe. 1688 R. Holme Armoury i. ii. 12/2, 

+ 2 . A plant ; = Hyacinth 2 (a and b). Ohs. 
[1398 'Ith'evisk Barth. De P. F, xvi. liii, An herbe of pe 
same name is liche perto [the stone lacinctus] in coloure.] 
1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 47 Iacinct is an Herbe hauing a 
purple flowre. 1397 Gerarde Herbal i. lx.xvii, (1633) 106 
The white-floured starry lacinth. 1629 Parkinson Paradisi 

xi. 122 Our English lacinth or Hares-hels is so common 
everywhere. 1727 Philip Quarll 244 Junquils, Tuberoses, 
Jacents, and other delightful Flowers. 1760 J. LEE/ntrad. 
Bot. App. 315 Jacinth, Hyacinthus. 

3 . attrib. and Comb, (in senses i and 2). 
igafl Tindale Rev, ix. 17 Havynge fyry habbergions of 
a lacynct coloure. a 1586 Arcadia i. Wks. 1725 I. 

20 Her forehead Jacinth-like, her cheeks of Opal hue. Ibid, 
xoy The excellently fair queen Helen, whose jacinth-hair 
curled by nature . . had a rope of fair pearl. _ 1591 Perci vall 
Sp. Diet., lacintOi a iacint stone, a iacint flower. i8ri 
Pinkerton Petral. II. 129 Consisting of quartz and of 
jacint, so that it may be called jacint rock. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte d'A. 57 Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth-work. 

t Jaci'nthine, (j^-) Obs, Forms: see prec. 
[ad. med.L. iacint\ji')inus, iacinctimis, for L. hya- 
ciullmius.'] Consisting of jacinth ; hyacinthine. 

1382 Wyclif Exod, xxv. 5 Skynnes iacynktynes. Ibid. 
.xxviii. 37 A iacynctyne filete. 1430-40 Lydg. Bochas viii. 

xii. (MS. Bodl. 263) If. 379/2 Fourti stonis Iacynctyne. 

B. sb. The hyacinth (flower). 

_ 1513 Douglas AEneis xi. ii. 30 The purpour flour, halt 
iacynthyne \ed. 1535 iacinctyne]. 

So + JaciutMuous (in 5 -cinet-) a., of the colour 
of jacinth, dark purple. 

149S Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxi. 674 The fruyte 
of the oliue is fyrste . . grene and thenne reddysshe other 
iacinctinous [Bodl. MS. iacinctines] and at the laste blacke. 

Jack (dgaek), sb.'^ Forms ; 3-5 lakke, 3-7 
lacke, 5 lak, 6-7 lack, 7- Jack, jack. [A pet- 
name or by-name, used as a familiar equivalent of 
John\ \vxWSj.Jakke,Jacce,Jacke,o.^\%'i\}t's}:At\ cf. 
the analogous Cebbe, Colle, Dawe, Geffe, Gibhe, 
Grigge, Hicke, Hobbe, Hogge, Htidde, Judde, 
Symme, Thomme^ Watte, mentioned along with 
Jacke, in Gower’s Vox Clamantis, i. 783-91. 

The actual origin is disputed. It has been generally 
assumed to be the same word as F. Jacques, in OF. also 
Jaqiies, Jaqves (: — '*Jacbcs : — late L. Ja'cohis, for JacCbus, 
Gr. ’Idxio/Sos Jacob) James; also a familiar name for a 
pea.sant, a man of the lower orders (cf. Jacquerie). But it 
has been used in Eng, from its earliest appearance as a by- 
name of Johan, Jan, John ; and a strong case has been 
made out by E. W. B. Nicholson, M.A., Bqdley’s Librarian 
(The Pedigree o/Jack and of various allied names, 1892), 
for its actual origination as a pet-form of that word. Cf. 
esp. the recognized diminutives Jankiti and Jackin (as con- 
tained in the surnames Jacken (1327), Jackins, Jackinsoti), 
and the relation between Dick and Dickin, Rob and Robin, 
etc. The Scotch equivalent form of the name is Jock, but 
this has not the transferred senses of Jack.'l 

I. Applied to a man, or the figure of one. 

1 . (As proper noun.) A familiar by-form of the 
name John ; hence, a generic proper name for any 
representative of the common people. 

[Occurs as a fore-name in the Worcestershire Lay Subsidy 
roll of 1276-82, which has also the variant or derivative 
Jacky. Jakkes occurs as a surname in Hants in 1279, and 
Jak as a surname in Norfolk in 1297.] 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. vii. 65 Saue lacke logelour and 
lonete of fie stuyUes. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 393 Therwhile 


he hath Jus fulle packe, They seie, ‘A good felawe is lacke 
1414 Plist. Jtlonast. S. Augustini Cantuar. (Rolls) 338 Mos 
enim est. .Saxonum. .verba ac nomina transformare. .ut pro 
Thoma Totnme sive Tomlin, pro lohanne lanktn sive lacko. 
1546 Heywood Prm<. (1867) 29 Jacke would be a gentleman 
if he could speake frenche. 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesie 
III. xix. (Arb.) 228 We vse the like termes by way of pleasant 
familiaritie ..as...<l/rt//for Nell for Elner\ lackiat 

lohn, Robin foi Robert. 1635 Heywood Hierarch, iv. 206 
Deckers but Tom ; nor May, nor Middleton. And bee’s 
now but Jacke Foord, that once were John. 1712 Addison 
Sped. No. 403 P 5 Well Jack, the old Prig is dead at last. 1814 
Coleridge Lett. II. 635 Jack, Tom, and Harry have no 
existence in the eye of the law, except as inchided in some 
form or other of the permanent property of the realm. 1840 
Marry AT Poor Jack viii, Thus did I become, .the acknow- 
ledged ‘ Poor Jack of Greenwich’. 1892 I. Taylor in 
Academy 26 Mar. 302/3 In 1379.. we find a Nicholaus 
Jakson Hughson, who must be the son of a man entered as 
Johannes Hughson. It seems impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that this Johannes Hughson was called Jak by his 
neighbours. 

b. In conjunction with the female name Gill or 
Jill-, see Gilh sh.‘^ 2. 

[14 ,. Lydg, Lo7idon Lyckpeny 83 Some songe of lenken 
and lulyan for there mede.] C1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 
340 And I wole kepe the feet this tydeThow ther come both 
lakke and Gylle. C1460 Toxuneley Myst. iii. 336 For lak 
nor for Gille wille I turne my face. 1546 Heywood Prov. 
(1867)48 At is well, Jack shall haue gill. i66r Needham 
Hist. Eng. RebelLq^ Princes are brav’d by Jack and Jill. 
1670 Ray Proverbs loS A good Jack makes a good Gill. 
1832 Lytton My Navel in. x. If Gill was a shrew, it was 
because Jack did not, as in duty bound, stop her mouth 
with a kiss. 

c. Cousin Jack', familiar name for a Coruish- 
inan : see Cousin sb. 5 b. 

1890 Boldrewood MinePs Right vi. 65 Cousin Jack 
Tressider, an opulent Cornish miner. Ibid. ix. 92 A short 
man, whose blue-black curly hair and deep-set eyes betrayed 
the Cousin Jack. 

i‘ 2 . (As a common noun.) A man of the common 
people ; a lad, fellow, chap ; esp. a low-bred or 
ill-mannered fellow, a ‘knave’. Obs. 

I 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke vi. 6$ A common poyncte 
j of pleasure doypg, that euery iacke vseth. 1396 Siiak.s. 
j Tam. Shr. ii. i. 290 A mad-cap ruffian and a swearing 
lacke. 1600 SuRFLET Couutrie F'artne i. xvi. 108 They send 
them [geese] to the medowes . . vnder the custodie of some 
little small lacke, who may keepe them from going . . into 
any forbidden places. <21640 Day Pari, Bees v. (1881) 33 
A halter stretch thee : such ill-tutord jacks Poyson the fame 
of Patrons. 1682 Bonyan Holy IVar (Cassell) 354 But 
Mr. Unbelief was a nimble Jack ; him they never could lay 
hold of. 1746 Brit. Mag. 75 Familiar both with peers and 
Jacks. 

+ b. Phr. To play the jack-, to play the knave, 
to do a mean trick. Obs. 

1610 Shaks. Temp. iv. i. 198 Your Fairy.. Has done little 
better then plaid the lacke with vs. 1611 Beaum. & Fl, 
Knt, Burn, Pestle Induct., If you were not resolved to play' 
the Jacks, what need you study for new subjects, purposely 
to abuse your betters? 1668 Pepys Diary 23 Feb., Sir R. 
Brookes overtook us coming to town ; who played the jacke 
with us all, and is a fellow that I must trust no more. 

o. Phr. Every man jack (sometimes every Jack 
man) : every individual man. colloq. 

1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxxix, You don’t mean to say 
their old wearers are all dead ’. . . ‘ Every one of ’em. 
Every man Jack ’. 1866 Mrs. Gaskell IVives ij- Dau. i, 
Every man-jack in the place gave his vote to the liege lord. 
1870THORNBURV Tour Eng. II. xxviii. 233 They can’t swim, 
not one man Jack of them. 

3 . (As proper or common noun.) A familiar 
appellation for a sailor. Also Jack-tab, q.v. 

1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea Proem. B£v, Hollanders .. the 
Broom at the main. . . The English took it down, and laid 
it most sadly upon Jack-Sailors breech. zjoB Wooden World 
Dissected (1708) 94 Let us e’en turn about, and view honest 
Jack the Sailor. Ibid. yZ Here he and his Brother Jacks lie 
pelting each other with Sea-Wit. 1776 Abigail Adams 
in J, Ada7/is' Fa7it. Lett. (1876) 186 We drank tea., on 
board. . . Some of their Jacks played very well upon the 
violin. 1788 Dibdin So7ig, 'Poor Jack', There’s a .sweet 
little cherub that sits up moft To keep watch for the life of 
poor Jack ! 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast xi. 25 There’s 
nothing for Jack to do but to obey orders, and I went up 
upon the yard, i860 L. Oliphant Ld. ElgiiPs Mission to 
Chma 1 . 154 Our Jacks presented a most grotesque appear- 
ance as they returned to their ships. 

4 . Variously applied to a serving-man or male 
attendant, a labourer, a man who does odd jobs, 
etc. See also Cheap Jack, Steeple-jack, etc. 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos (1850) 59/2 Having a chat with 
the ‘jack,’ who ..seems to be wholly incapable of doing 
anything but lounging about. 1861 — Gt. Expect, liv, A 
grizzled male creature, the ‘Jack’ of the little causeway. 
1873 Baring-Gould Yorksh. Oddities 1 . 131 He [a blind 
man] became skilful at bowls and bribed the jacks to give 
him hints as to the direction he was to throw. 1898 Daily 
News 18 Oct, 6/4 , 1 asked Mr. Morris by what stages his 
steeplejacks attained^ the handsome sum of 5/. per week. 
His answer is that a jack (unless already trained) begins his 
career by labouring. 

5 . Cards. Name for the knave of trumps in the 
game of all-fours ; hencQgen, any one of the knaves. 

1674-80 Cotton Co)7tpl. Ga77iester'\x., This game. .Is called 
A ll Fours, from highest, lowest, jack, and game, which is 
the set as some play it. Ibid., He turns up a Card, which 
is Trump ; if Jack (and that is any knave) it is one to the 
dealer. 1749 Martin Eiig, Diet., K7tave, . . a jack at cards. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, viii. He calls the knaves, Jacks, 
this hoy ! 

b. California jack : ‘ a game of cards resembling 
all -fours ’ (Cent, Dictl). 


6 . A figure of a man which strikes the bell 011 the 
outside of a clock. (See Jack of the clock, in 36.) 

As the name of a mechanical contrivance, this sense is 
transitional to the next group. 

1498-9 in Kerry Zfzri, Ch.St. Lawrcftcc, Reading (iZZ-pi 
97 it. payed for the settyng of Jak with the hangyng of his 
bell and mendyng his bond, iiij'', 1394 Shaks. Ill, 
IV. ii. 117 K. Rich. Well, let it strike. Bxtek. Why let it 
strike? IC, Rich. Because that, like a lack, thou keep’st 
the stroke Betwixt thy begging and my meditation. 1602 
Middleton Blurt, Master Co7istahle ii. ii, This is the 
night, nine the hour, and I the jack that gives warning. 
1609 I 3 EKKEK Gvlls Hor/ie-bk. iv, If Bowles lacks bee once 
vp with their elbowes, and quarrelling to strike eleuen. 1771 
Aiitiq. Sarisb. 92 On the East side is a dial of neai ten feet 
square, with quarter jacks under it. 1869 H. Syer Cuming 
in yr7d. Brit. Ao-chxol. Assoc. XXV. 278 There was an 
ancient clock in Old St. Paul’s, with Jacks to strike the 
hours. 

II. Applied to tilings which in some way take 
the place of a lad or man, or save human labour ; 
also more vaguely to other things with which one 
has to do. 

* To separate contrivances, niathines, utensils, e\.c. 

7 . A machine for turning the spit in roasting 
meat; either wound up like a clock or actuated 
by the draught of heated air up the chimney 
ismokejack), 

1387 Lane. Wills (Chetham Soc.) II. 190 The iacke whiche 
turneth the broche. _ 1606 Dekker Sev. Shines 11. (Arb.) 20 
It stood altogether likea Germane clock, or an English lack 
or Turne-spit, vpon skrewes and vices. 1613 J. Stephens 
Satyr. Ess. 285 The winding up of a iacke is better then 
musicke to his eares in Lent, 1660 Pepys Diary 23 Oct , 
After supper we looked over . . his wopden jack in his 
chimney, which goes with the smoke, which indeed is very 
pretty. 1724 [see sense 11]. 1778 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
Sept., Our roasting is rot magnificent, for we have no pack. 
1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge xxix, Hugh . . sent it twirling 
round like a roasting jack. 1844 Alb. Sriith Adv. Mr. 
Ledburyxv, I have hung [it], .to the bottle-jack, so that when 
I wind it up it will keep turning round. 1845 Eliza Acton 
Mod. Cookery (ed. 2) 155 A smoke-jack, by means of which 
several spits, if needful, can be kept turning at the same time. 

8. A name for various contrivances consisting 
(solely or essentially) of a roller or winch. 

1372 in Lmcohisli. N. <5- Q. I. 163 A lack of wood for a 
towel and bason. 1623 'T. Scott Projector 26 You should 
finde some lacks faulty, and some cogges missing, whereby 
the wheele of lustice is hindered in his circular course. 1703 
Moxon Mech. Exerc. 51 The Wood-work belonging to the 
Jack, is a Barrel, or Spit-wheel and a Handing of the 
Winch. 1776 G. Semple Buildhtg in Water 37 There weie 
Sluices, .wound up and down by a Jack. 17^4 Rigghig (J- 
Sea7na7iship 33 Irofi yhc/fer, sometimes used instead of the 
table-wheel or back-frame wheel, differ from_ the latter by 
having an iron wheel with cogs, which work in the whirls. 

9 . A wooden frame for sawing wood upon. 

*573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 38 A lack for to saw vpon 
fewell for fier. 1669 Worlidge Syst. Agric. (1681) 327 
A Jack, .. a Horse whereon they saw Wood. 1779 Rees 
Chambers' Cycl., Jack is used also for a horse or wooden 
frame to saw timber upon. 

10. Amachine, usually portable, for lifting heavy 
weights by force acting from below ; in the com- 
monest form, having a rack and a pinion wheel or 
screw and a handle turned by hand. Also called 
liftingjack and jack-sc 7 -ew. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 161 Jack, . . an Engine used 
for the removing and commodious placing of great Timber. 
1780 Hunter in Phil. Trans. LXXI. 63 The machine may 
be applied as a jack to raise great weights a little way from 
the ground. 1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mcchafnc 282 Fig. 
341 represents the common or simple hand jack. 1831 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. E.-chib. 236 Hydraulic lifting jack for 
railway engines and carriages. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word- 
bk.. Double-jack. See J.rck-screw. 
b. See quots. 

1877 N. W. Line. Gloss., Jack . . for supporting the axle 
tree of a cart in order to remove one of the wheels. 1886 
Elworthy W. So77ierset Word-bk., Jack, a contrivance, 
consisting of a lever and fulcrum, used in washing carriages, 
to lift^one side so that the wheel, .may run round freely ; 
sometimes called a ‘ carriage-jack ’. 

11 . A contrivance for pulling off hoots ; a boot- 
jack. 7 -are or Obs. (exc. in the compound). 

1679 Trials IVake/nan, etc. 22 He pull’d off his Boots . . 
upon the Frame of a Table, or else upon a Jack. 1724 
Watts Logic i. iv. § 8 So foot-boys, who had frequently the 
common name of Jack given them, were kept to turn the 
spit, or to pull off their master's boots; but when instru- 
ments were invented for both these services, they were both 
called jacks. 

12 . Mining, a. ‘ A kind of water-engine, turned 

by hand, used in mines, (Flalliwell.) b. A 

wooden wedge or gad used in raining for assisting 
in the cleaving of strata, c. (See quot. 1851.) 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade T'erms Northuf/ib. Dw'h, 
31 Whilst two pits orapit and a staple are being sunk simul- 
taneously by means of two gins, one of them, to prevent 
mistakes, is usually called a jack, 1838 Sjmmonds Diet, 
Trade, Jack,.. a wedge. 1864 Webster, Jack,..-Lo. A 
wooden wedge used by miners to separate rocks after 
blasting. 

13 . In many names of instruments in which it is 
combined with a defining word : e. g. lijtmg-jack, 
pegging-jack, shackle-jack, thill-jack, etc. q.v. Also 
Buildei^s jack, a temporary staging or bracket 
projecting outwards from a window, used in clean- 
ing, painting, or repairing ; also called ^vindow- 
jack (Km^t Diet. Mech, 1S74). Bound jack, ‘a 
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JACK. 


stand for holding a hal while the brim is tiimmed 
to shape’ [Ccjit. DuL). 

To parts of instruments or machines . 

14 . In the virginal, spinet, and harpsiohoid ; .Vn 
upright piece of wood fixed to the back of the key- 
lever, and fitted with a quill which plircked the 
string as the jack rose on the key’s being pressed 
down. (By Shaks. and some later writers erron. 
applied to the key.) 

Also applied to a similar uprig-ht piece terminating in the 
‘ tangent ' in a clavichord, or serving to raise the damper, oi 
the hammer, in eailj' pianofortes; sometimes also to the 
hopper, or a part of it, in a modem pianoforte. 

1598 Floioo, Saltan’lli, the iacks of a paire of virginals. 
c 1600 SuMts. Ao/nr.cvxviii.Kowoft. .Do lenuie those lackes 
that nimble leape, To kisse tlie tender inward of thy hand. 
xio^'MiDVivsTO'isi Father Huhiarcts T. Wks. (Bulleul VIII. 
<37 Her teeth chattered in her head, and leaped up and down 
like yirginal-j'acks. 164^ Digby Nat Bodies xxxii. (1658) 
335 Like the jack of a Vitginall, which striketli the .sounding 
cord. 1748 Hartley Oiser-z/. Ulnn r. ii. 229 The Treble 
Notes of a Harpsichord would be oi-erpowered by the Ba.ss 
ones, did not the Bits of Cloth affixed to the Jacks check the 
Vibrations of the Strings in due time. 1896 A. J. Hipkins 
Pianoforte 103 The merit of introducing in the square piano 
the 'hopper’ — ajack with a spring and working in a notch or 
nose forming the front pai t of a lever, technically known as 
the ‘ underhamnier’-^belongs to John Geih, who in 1786 took 
out a patent for this improvement. 

15 . In various machines. 

a. An oscillating lever, such as those in a stockiiig-fiame 
or knitting-machine. 

1764 Choker, etc. Dkt. Arts s.v. Stockings The stocking- 
frame . . the wheel by whose motion the jacks are drau'ii 
together upon the needles. xZi^Gloved^ Hist. Derhyl. 242 
The stocking-frame invented by the Rev. William Lea, or 
Lee. .In 1589, was very simple, with jacks only. 1879 
Cassell's Teclin. Educ. vur. 128/2 The stocking-frame h.ns 
a series of vibrating levers, called jacks, which . . throw the 
..yarn into such curvatures as enable the needles to form 
the loops. 

b. IVeaving. = Heck-box ; see Heck sh.^ 8. 

187s in Knight Did. Meek. 

attrit). 1844 Whittier Sivedenlorg Pr. Wks. 1S89 III. 
274 Each human being who watches beside jack or power 
loom feels more or less intensely that it is a solemn thing to 
live. 

C. Sf inning. A coarsetobbin and fly-fvame opeiatiiig on 
the sliver fiom_ the carding-machine and passing the pioduct 
to the fine roving-machine, or fitting it therefor. 

187s in Knight JJ/fC/'f. 

d. Telegr., etc. A terminal in a telegra^jh or telephone, 
consisting of a spring-clip by means of which instiuments 
can be e.xpeditiously introduced into the circuit. 

16 . In carriages : see quot, 

*794 W.,Felton Carriages (t8oi) I. 78 Spring Jack. Fig. 
11. This i_s a small engine fi.xed to the bottom of the spring. 

. . Its use is to heighten or lower the body. Ibid. 80 A pair 
of spring jacks. 

To things of smaller than the normal size. 

+ 17 . A very small amount ; the least bit ; a whit. 
Obs. colloq. 

1530 Palsgr, 233 'j lacke or whitte nicijitei, as I wyll nat 
gyve you a whyt. 

18 . In the game of Bowls, A smaller bowl placed 
as a mark for the players to aim at. 

1611 Shaks. Cymh, n. i. 2 Was there euer man had such 
lucke ? when 1 kist the lacke vpon an vp-cast, to be hit 
away? 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) fVit .j- Miri/i Wks. n. 
193/2 Theynarke which they ayme at hath sundry names 
and Epithites, as a Blocke, a lacke, and a Mistris. 1768- 
74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 509 If I have a bowl in my 
hand and xvant it to touch the jack at the other end of the 
green. 1864 Athenmwn No. 1920. 209/1 A bias that should 
reach the jack. 1875 ‘ Stonehenge ’ Brit. Sports m. i. iii. 
5 3. 683 The jack shall not be changed during a game, 
e.vcept by mutual consent of the players. 

19 . slang, a. A farthing. ? Obs. b. A counter 
made to resemble a sovereign : so half-jack. 

a i-joo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, fack, a Farthing. 1851 
MAynEW_Z.o«rf. Labour I. 349 The ‘ card-counters’, or. .the 
‘.small coins', are now of a very limited sale. The slang 
name for these articles is 'Jacks’ and ‘ Half Jacks Ibid., 
It is hardly possible that any one who had ever received a 
sovereign in payment, could be deceived by. .a Jack. 1873 
Siting Did., jacks, andhalf-jacks, card counters, resembling 
in size and appearance sovereigns and half-sovereigns. 

20 . A quarter of a pint : = the imperial gill, or 
half the northern Gill (q.v.). local. 

1736 Bnca^lCeniicisms s.v, Tamsin, jack, a measure, and 
Gill, another. 1787 Grose Provinc. Gloss., Jack, half a 
pint. Yorks. 1796 Mrs. Geasse Cookery xxiii, 357 To a 
pound of sugar pul a jack of water. 1855 Robinson 
a quarter of a pint measure. 18777^. W. 
Line. Gloss., jack, a quarter of a pint measure, and the 
quantity contained in one. Also in lloldernns, SIteJield, 
mid. Yorksli. Gloss. 

21 . Building. A small brick or ‘bat’ used as a 
closer at the end of a course. ? Obs. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 271 Imagine FEG to be a 
StretcherjOr a Stretching Archytrave. .and imagining it to 
be thus divided ; then EF is called a Header ; or a heading 
Archytrave, and EG is called a Jak. 

22 . Natit. Short for jack cross-tree (see 33 b). 
18^ R. H. Dana Bef Mast x.xiv, Though I could handle 

the brig's [fore-royal] ea-silyq I found my hands full with this, 
specially as there were no jack.s to the ship. 1867 Saiv-rri 
Sailor s Word-bk., jack, . . also a common term for the 
jack or cross-trees. *882 N arks Seamanship (ed. 6] 80 Rove 
through a block under the jack. Ibid, 84 The jack at the 
Jore-top-gallant mast-head. 

To other things. 

23 . A vessel used in soap-making. 
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ri86S Lmhebv In Ci>\. Sc. I. 96/1 They are pouted uft' | 
into \ easels called ‘jacks ' 

24 . A post-chaise, slang or tolloq. \ 

i8i2 j. H. Vaux Flash Diet., jack, a posL-cliai'-e. i8i6 j 

Prescott Let. in Ticknor Life (1864) 36 We tiavelled upon 1 
Jacks, which is the pleasantest conveyance in the world both 
for its sociability and the little fatigue which attends in 

25 . A schooner-rigged vessel used in the New- 
foundland fisheries. 

26 . A portable cresset or fue-basket used in 
hunting or fishing at night. U.S. 

tSgs Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 61 Standing with my eyes 
below the level of the flaming jack. 

III. In names of animals. (Chiefly as an 
abbreviation of the fuller names treated under 
sense 37.) 

27 . Applied to the male of various animals, ' 

chiefly in comb. ; see 37 ; also simply : a. A male ' 
hawk, esp. merlin {=^jack-mcrliit'). j 

1623 CocKERAM III. s.v. Hawks, A Merlin, the male is 
called a The CaMfr/V/malea/rtf/i. 1727-41 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Hazvk, The female . . is much larger, stronger, and 1 
inoie couragious than the male ; which is distinguished there- 
from by some diminutive name, .that of the mtrVm, Jack. 

b. (Short for Jackass i.) A male ass, esp. one 
kept for breeding mules. U.B. 

1799 Washington Lett. Writ. 1S93 XIV. 197 , 1 have two 
or three young Jacks .. and several she asses, that I would 
dispose of. 1839-40 W. Ikving XVolfert's li, (1855) A 
gentleman , . took it into his head that it would be an im- 
mense public advantage to introduce a breed of mules, and 
accordingly imported three jacks to stock the neighbour- 
hood. 1873 Longi'. IVayside Inn, Monk ofCasal-Maggiore 
V, He leisurely untied From head and neck the halter of 
the jack. 

28 . Short for Jack-k.vbbit. 

1894 (U.S.) XXIV. 386/2 The Doctor's experience 

with ajack rabbit was one of the most amusing of the hunt. 

. . One day he wounded a big jack, and as he went to pick 
it up, it arose upon its hind legs. 

29 . Name for various birds, a. Short for Jack- 
law, Jack-curlew (see 37), Cmniish jack, the 
Cornish chough, Jack-Snipe, b. As the second 
element in various names, as Cuklew jack, Jujip- 
IXG jack. Whisky jack : see these words. 

1803-4 Hawker Diary (1893) II. 358 Curlew jacks 
(wjrimbrels). 1886 Pall Alall G. 15 Dec. 4/2 It may be 
said both of fiill snipe and jack that they afford not only 
the best, but the most legitimate kind of sport. 

30 . Name of various fishes, etc. a. A young or 
small pike ; also sometimes used geiierically as a 
name for the pike. {f\. jack or jacks.) 

1387 Harrison England iii. iii. (1878) n. 18 The pike as 
he ageth, receiueth_diuer.se names, . . from a pod to a iacke, 
from a iacke to a pickerell, from a pickerell to a pike. 1655 
Moufet & Bennet Health's Intprov, (1746) 279 Old great 
Pikes are very hard, tough, and ill to digest ; young ones, ' 
called Jacks, are contrariwise too waterish and moist, a 1658 
Cleveland Count. Com. Man Wks. (1677) 97 'The Jack 
may come to swallow the Pike, as the Interest often eats 
out the Principal. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 108 r s The 
Gentleman .. had the Pleasure of seeing the huge Jack, he 
had caught, served up for the first Dish. 1787 Best H ngling 
(ed. 2) 47 A method which I have taken more pikes and 
jacks with, than any other way. 1825 Brockett, jack, a 
young male pike, under a foot in length. 1883 Gd. IVords 
12 Jack may be caught in the river Roding. 

b. Also applied to several American fishes : as 
the pike-perch, Stizostedium vifreum\ a scorptenoid 
fish, Sebastodes pancispinis ; several carangoid fishes, 
esp. Caranx pisquetos and Seriola carolinensis ; and 
ihe \)z.xa^smo,Trachynotus carolimis. (Cent. Diet.) 

1897 Outing (U.S.) XXIX. 231/2 Other game fishes of 
Florida are the ‘jack’, or crevalle, also called carvalho. 

c. With defining word. Bitjfcilo-jack, the Caranx 
pisqtietos (also called simply jack ; see b). Five- 
fingered Jack : popular name in U.S. for a starfish. 

Coggle-eyed jack: see GoGGLm 2. Hickory-jack: 
(rt) the Caranx pisquetos or one of several other 
carangoid fishes (see b); (/») the htckQr3’'-shad, 
Pomolobus inediocris. 


a. poor jack (also dry or dried Jack), a name 
for dried hake ; also called Poor John. 

1667 Land. Gaz. No. 218/2 This week arrived here 9 Englisl 
snipSj whereof 4 with PilchsirdSj poor Jack, and one 
with Hemngs. 1674 tr. Schejfer's Lapland Jciii, 67 Thej 
pay . .half a pound of dried Jack. 1682 J. Collins Maldni 
oalt vAtg' . 93 1 hat Sort of Cod that is caught near the Shore 
1 ^ Coast of Newfoundland and dryed, is callec 
1 oor-Jack. Gaz, No. 4026/3 Lading, consistlnc 

of . . Dry Codfish, Dry Jack, Hogslard. 1708 W. Kinc 
Cookept 103 Sometimes poor jack and onions are his dial 
And then he saints those frians who stink offish. 

•J 31. A kind of worm used as bait by anglers. Obs 
1681 Chetiiam Angler's Vade-tn. iv. g 8 (1680) 36 Crabtree 
worm or Jack. 

32. In names of plants, pop. or colloq. 

of polyanthus : ‘one of the forms of the so 
called nose-in“hose * polyatithus, having the calyx nior< 
or less coloured, and partly assuming the character of thi 
corolla (Britten and Holland jP/rt/iZ-w. 1879). Cf. [ack-in 
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b. Name for a single carnation fraudulently sold as a 
choice variety. 

1878 Gard. Chrm. 16 Mar. 340 (Britt. & Holl.) jacks is 
tlie horticultural slang designation for single carnations, 
which are grown specially for the tradinghawker. .and sold 
to the unsuspicious as best named varieties. 188a Garden 
16 Sept. 350/3 [He] has been victimised by the sharp dealers 
m single Carnations, usually called ‘ Jacks 


V. Combinations and comiiounds. 

33 . Combinations denoting things, etc. (chiefly 
mechanical or other contrivances), or connected 
with- those senses of the simple word which denote 
things ; jack-back [Back sb .'-^'], (n;) in Brewing, a 
vessel with a perforated bottom for straining the 
wort from the hops (also called hop-back : see 
Hop sbJ 4 b); (1^) ‘ a tank which receives the 
cooled wort in a vinegar-factory ’ (Knight) ; jack- 
engine {Coal-mining), a donkey-engine ; jack- 
file (see quots.) ; jack-fishing, {a) fishing for jack 
(sense 30); {}>) U.S., fishing at night by means 
of a jack or cresset ; jack-flyer, the fly-wheel of 
a roasting-jack ; jack -head pump, ‘ a form of lift- 
pump for mines and deep borings, in which the 
delivery-pipe is secured to the cylinder by a goose- 
neck’ (Knight Diet, Mech .) ; jack-hunting U.S., 
hunting by means of a jack-light (sense 26) ; jack- 
ladder jjfattt., ‘ one with wooden steps and side 
ropes’ (Knight), = Jacob’.s Ladder 2 ; jack-lamp, 
{a) a Davy-lamp with a glass cylinder outside the 
gauze (Gresley Gloss. 1883); (b) U.S. = sense 26 ; 
jack-lantern U.S., {a) = sense 26; {b) = Jack- 
o’-lantern 3 ; jack-maker, a maker of jacks, i. e. 
(usually) of roasting-jacks ; jack-pin Natit., a 
belaying-pin ; jack -pit {Coal-mining), ‘ a shallow 
pit-shaft in a mine communicating with an overcast, 
or at a fault ’ (Gresley Gloss. 1 883) ; jack -pot, in 
diaw-poker, a pot or pool that has to accumulate 
until one of the players can open the betting with a 
pair of jacks or better ; hence ; jack-pulley, the 
pulley of a roasting-jack; jack-roll, a winch or 
windlass turned directly by handles ; jack roving- 
frame == Jack-pbame 2 ; jack-sinker, each of a 
series of thin metal plates suspended from the front 
ends of the jacks in a stocking-frame or knitting- 
machine (see 15 a), and serving, in conjunction with 
the lead-sinkers, to form loops upon the thread; 
jaek-spinner, a worlcman who operates a jack in 
spinning (see 15 c); jack-towel, a longtowel with 
the ends sewed together, suspended from a roller. 
See also Jack-chain, etc. 

1764 Croker, etc. Diet. Arts s.v. Brew-house, The *jack 
back, .is placed something lower than the under-backs, and 
has a communication with them all ; and out of this back 
the wort is pumped into the coppeis. 1816 J. Smith Pano- 
rama Sc, ^Ari II. 568 The jack-back, which receives the 
wort after it has_been boiled with the _ hops. 1830 M. 

Donovan Dorn, Econ. I. 175 The liquor is pumped . . into 
a large reservoir, called a jack-back, In which, it is allowed 
to remain until all the yest has collected on the surface. 
*883 Gresley Gloss.^ Coal Mining, *jack Engine (N.), 
the engine for raising men, ddbris, &c. in a sinking 
pit. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. ■yo’i/z jjack-Fite, a 
broad File : with this Jack- Wheels have their Teeth cut in 
them. 1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc, 52 A Jack-file, is a broad 
File somewhat thin on both Edges, and stronger in the 
Middle. 1M3 Fisheries Exhib. Caial. 54 Jack Tackle of 
every description .. Tackle for bottom and *jack fishing. 
1731 Medlev Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. 327 She . . set her 
tongue a going with the fury of a *Jack-flyer. 1793 Trans. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 210 In the manner of (what is called) a 
*Jack Head Pump. 1899 Contemp, Rev. May 669, I went 
out after dark to kill a deer by the unsportsmanlike 
method of ’‘jack-hunting. 1888 Harper's Mag. Sept. 510 
Occasionally a_ caribou is killed at night_by the light of a 
■‘'jack-lamp while seeking the grass growing in some boat- 
able stream. 18B1 Pall Mall G. 14 July 5/1, I have stood 
motlonl ess on a flat rock . , amid the rushing water, with 
poised three-pronged spear behind a ‘‘jack-lantern, waiting 
for a sturgeon to come there. 1727 Swift Petit. Colliers, 
etc., The humble petition of the colliers, cooks, cook-maids, 
bl.Tcksmiths, “jack-makers, brasiers, and others. 1867 Smvth 
SailoPs Word-bk., * jack-pins, a name applied to the fife- 
rail pins. 1895 Harper's Mag. Mar. 536 He suggested a 
round of "jack-pots. 1897 Star 28 July 2/5 The jackpot 
was woith it, for Miller represented the accumulated prize 
as having risen to pg2r,i6o. 167S J. Smith Chr. Relig. App. 
n. 13 Such *Jack-pullies, and Weights . . Atoms, which our 
modem Wits have fancied for the Springs of his Motion. 
1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 28 Sinking with ‘‘Jack Rowl, 
Or by Mens winding_ up the Rowl. 1878 F, S. Williams 
Midi. Raihv. 498 This was done by the aid of a ‘ jack roll 
which is like the windlass over a common well. 1844 *?• 
Dodd Textile Mann/, i. 31 The ‘ ‘Jack loving-frame ’ in 
wh'ich the revolving can contained a bobbin whereon the 
roving was wound as fast as made. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts 
II. 817 The “jack sinkers falling successively from the loops 
on every alternate needle. 1819 Paniologia s.v. Printing, 

I The carrying-roller. . the receiving-rollers . . are connected by 
a piece of linen, woollen, or hair-cloth, in the manner of a 
“jack-towel, sewed round them. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xxv, 
A clean jack towel behind the door. 

b. In some nses jack lias a diminntive force or 
meaning, denoting things which are smaller of 
slighter than the normal ones; as jack-arch., an 
arch whose thickness is only of one brick ’ (Gwilt 
Archil. 1842-76) ; jack-hlock Naut. (see quot.) ; 
jack-bowl, the jack at bowls; = sense 18 ; jaok- 
eross'tree JVdut . : see quot. 1867 ; jack-rafter, 
-rib, -timber, one shorter than the full length. 
(See also 18-22, 29, 30, 32 b, 37 b, and Jack r//.'i) 

1885 Harper's Mag, Mar. 525/2 The windows are capped 
with “jack-arches of red brick. 1794 Rigging^ Seamanship 
1. 168 ''•jack-block, a small block seized to the topgallant- 
mast-head, for sending the topgallant-yards up and down. 
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1697 R. Pi:iRCE Bath Mem. ii. ii. 264 He liad not Strength 
.. to throw the “Jack-Bowl half over the Green. 
Sportin!; Mag. XXII. 307 In shape and size like a jack- 
bowl, used on a bowling-green. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. 
MaA XX. 61 The quarter boom-iions off her lower j'ards ; 
her ^jack-cross-tiees sent down. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Woni-bk., yack cross-trees, single iion cross-trees at the 
head of long top-gallant masts, to support loyal and skysail 
mastis. 1757 Langley Builder's Jewell 33 Which fill up 
with small and *Jack Raftets at Pleasure. 1881 Young 
Eve7y 7nan his own. Mechajiic § 1336. 615 It will be noticed 
that these rafters which are called jack-rafteis decrease 
gradually in length. 1823 P. Nicholson Bract. Build, no 
In the construction of groins, .. the ribs that ate shot ter 
than the whole width are termed "Jack-ribs. Ibid. 225 
''Jack Timber, a timber shorter than the whole length of 
other pieces in the same range. 

34 . As the first element in a personal naine nsecl in 
a specific sense : a. Jack Adams, a fool. b. Phr. 
Before one can say Jack Robinson : in a veiy short 
time, very quickly or suddenly. (See also Jack 
Ketch.) 

a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Ci-ew, Jack-adams, a Fool, a 1704 
T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead ii. Wks. 1760 II. 220 That from a 
quaker in the other world, I should be metamorphosed into 
a jack-adams in the lower one. 1867 Smyth A'mzVarV \Vo7-d- 
bk.. Jack Adams, a stubborn fool. 

b. 1778 Miss 'Buraks E velina (1792) II. xxxvii. I’d do it as 
soon as say Jack Robinson. 1814 Mrs. Shllley in Dowden 
Life Shelley (1887) 1 . 453 The white and flying cloud of 
noon, that is gone before one can say ‘ Jack Robinson ’. 

35 . Prefixed to another noun denoting a person, 
a tiling personified, a trade, or a quality', so as to 
form a quasi-'^xo^tx name or nickname, often 
applied familiarly or contemptuously ; as Jack 
Blunt (a blunt fellow). Jack boot(s (the ‘ Boots ’ at 
an inn). Jack bragqer. Jack breech, Jack fellow, 
Jack jiddlcr, Jack fool. Jack jailer, Jack lord, Jack 
lout. Jack malapert, Jack mate. Jack meddler. Jack 
monkey , Jack Presbyter, Jack Priest •, fJ ackDrum : 
see Drum shJ 3 b ; J ack Frost, frost or frosty 
weather personified; f Jack- gentleman, a man 
of low birth or manners making pretensions to be 
a gentleman, an insolent fellow, an upstart ; so 

jack-gentlewoman iprare)-, Jack Nasty, ‘a term 
of reproach for a sneak or a sloven ’ (Davies) ; 
Jack northwester, the northwest wind ; J Jack- 
sauce, a saucy or impudent fellow ; Jack sprat, 
a little fellow, a dwarf ; f Jack-stickler, a meddle- 
some or interfering person, a busybody. 

1898 Daily News 17 Nov. 3/4 He was at once a *Ja_ck 
Blunt and equal to a trick. 1803 Coisort March 31 Six- 
pence to the chamber-maid, six-pence to the ostler, and six- 
pence to the ^jack-boot. 1824 Hist. Gaming 10 The 
Jack-boots of an Inn. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
873/a We shall see ’'iack-braggers, truce breakers, tratours 
full of crueltie & malice. 1322 Skelton Why not to Court 
331 No man dare come to the speche Of this gentell *Iacke 
breche. 1598 Shaks. Merry W. n. iii. 65 Scuiuy-*Iack- 
dog-Priest ; by gar, mee vill cut his eares. 1391 Greenk 
Disc. Coosnaze 26 With a broken pate or two he was paid, 
and like ^lacke drum, fail e and orderly turned out of doore.s. 
1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 780 They made no more adoe, 
but gave her Jack-drumrae.s entertainment, thrusting her 
out of doors by the head and shoulders. 1649 J. Taylor 
(Water P.) Wand, to West 16 The Hostes being very willing 
to give the courteous entertainement of Jack Drum, com- 
manded me very kindely to get me out of dores. 1627 Bp. 
Wren Serm. 17 Be '’^lack-fellow, sit still, or be covered. 1397 
jstPi. Return fr. Parnass, v. i. 1397 The divell of the musi- 
tion is he acquainted with but onlye *Iacke fidler. c 1386 
Chaucer Miller's T. 322 Go fro the wyndow, *Iakke fool 
she sayde. 1826 Sporting Mag. XVII. 376 '’‘'Jack Frost, 
however, put a veto on our morning’s sport. 18^ C. Hard- 
wick Trad. Lancash. 53 The blustering of old Boreas, and 
the frigid embrace of ‘Jack Frost ’. 1667 Ansiu. Quest, out 
of North 13 What, Sir, do you think that it is fit for every 
* Jack-Gentleman to speak thus to a Bishop? 1710 Astsw. 
SacheverelTs Serm. 9 They despised the Gentry at such a 
rate, that it was a common thing to call them Jack Gentle- 
man. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode upon. Ode Wts. 1812 
I. 443 Yet men there are (how strange are Love’s decrees 1 ) 
Whose palates even’^Jack-gentlewomen please. 1368 Skinner 
tr. Mantamis' Inqnis. 24 a, As well ‘‘lacke layler, as my 
Lord Judge. <21689 Bp. Ward in W. Pope Life (1697) 47, 
I met some *Jack Lords going into my Grove, but I 
think I have nettled them, c 1384 Robin Conscience 49 in 
Hazl. E. P. P. III. 229 To keepe open hovse for euery 
*Jack lovt. 1477-8 Bk. Cnrtesye (Caxton) 491 Playe not 
’’lack malapert [Oriel MS. lakke malaperte], thatistosaye 
Beware of presumpcion. c 1330 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in 
Babees Bk, 80 Then will all your Elders thinke you be -with 
him ’’lack mate. 160a Withal’s Diet. 263/1 A *Iacke- 
medler, or busie-body, in euerie mans niatter, ardelio. a, 

Bale in Strype Eccl, Mem, III. xii. 114 He plays '“jack 
monkey at the altar, with his turns and half-turns. 1837 
Hughes Tom Broivn i. iii. 67 The idea of equality or in- 
equality . . doesn’t [enter their heads] till it's put there by *J ack 
Nastys orfine ladies’ maids. 1330 Bale Apot. 28 Heplayeth 
the part of '^lack Nitlgo, as yo saying l.s, heseithbuthe wyll 
not se, or els that he seyeth a smal moate & letteth the great 
beame passe by. 1749 Capt. Standige in Naval Chron. III. 
205 We experienced., uncommonly severe ’Jack northwesters. 
1708 YorksMre-Racers 14 ■’’Jack Presbyter can cry, God 
save the King. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. i. iv. 123 By gar, I 
vill kill de ■’’lack- Priest. ciSSo Bk. Robin Conscience 
240 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 242 ^ Jack savce .. thov lovt, 
thov hoddie peake. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vii. 148 His 
reputation is as arrant a villaine and a lacke sawce, as euer 
his blacke shoo trodd vpon Gods ground. 1702 Van- 
brugh False Friend ni. ii. Why how now. Jack-sauce? 
why, how now. Presumption ? 1611 Shaks. Cymb. 11. i. 22 
Euery “lacke-Slaue hath his belly full of Fighting. 1722 


I De Foe Col. Jack (1840) 312, I should make myself full I 
amends of '“Jack Spaniard, c 1370 Marr. Wit <5- Science 
! IV. i. in Hazl. II. 357 Heard you ever such a counsel | 

' of such a “Jack sprat ? a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, \ 
Jack-sprai, a Dwarf, or very little Fellow', a Hop-on-my- 
thunib. [Nursery Rime, Jack Sprat could eat no fat. His 
wife could eat no lean.] 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 
853/2 How'e many '"iacke sticklers aie there nowe adayes . . 

I which . . will needes shewe them selues to be soniwhat by 
mouing troubles? 1643 Horn & Robotham Gate Lang. 
Uni. Ixxxv. § 837 A piying inedler (busie-body, jack-sticlclerl 
crouds in and intrudeth. .wheie it nothing concernes him. , 
36 . Substantive phrases with specific senses. Jatk ' 
among the maids, a gallant, a ladies’ man ; Jaik | 
at a pinch (see qnots.) ; jack-hold-my-stqff, a , 
servile attendant ; Jack in office, ‘ a consequential 
I petty official ’ (Davies) ; d&o attrib.iffi.Jack out of 
I office ') ; Jack in ihe lozu cellar, a rendering of Dii. 

I Pfans-in-kelder (see Hans), an unborn child ; Jack j 
I in the water (see quot. 1873); Jack of (at) all trades, 

' a man who can turn his hand to any kind (or to 
{ many kinds) of work or business ; also rarely Jack , 
of all work{s ; Jack of {on, o’) both sides, a person | 

, who sides fiist with one party and then with the 
I other, a trimmer ; f Jack of Dover, name of some 
dish, ‘ probably a pie that had been cooked more 
than once ’ (Skeat) ; Jack of slraxo, a figure of a 
, man made of straw (cf. Jackstraw 1) ; fjack of the 
clock or clock-house (also Jackaclock, quot. 1689) = 
j sense 6 ; also transf. applied to a person (see 
I quots.) ; Jack of the dtist, ‘ a man on board a United 
I States man-of-war appointed to assist the pay- 
' master’s yeoman in serving out provisions and other 
j stores ’((7<?/2/.Z) A/-); •\‘Jack-o'-the-green{s&tC[v.ot.)', 

'I* Jack out of doors, a person turned out of his former ^ 

’ place; a homeless person, a vagrant; Jack out of [ 
office, a person who has been dismissed from his ^ 
office ; one whose ‘ occupation is gone ’ (also rarely j 
\ Jack out of service)-, a will-o’-the- 

wisp ; transf, a giddy or flighty person ; Jack's I 
(Sc.), akindofgame(seequot. 1825); transf, I 
a lively run round (qirot. 1894). See also J.vck-a- 1 
LENT, Jaok-in-the-box, Jack-in-the-geeen, Jack- I 
o’-lantern. j 

I *783 J. Trusler Mod. Times I. 160 The Mayor . . was a 
I pleasant man, and “Jack among the maids. 1622 Mabbc 1 
I tr. Aleman's Gusman d'Alf. i. 130 When there was | 

I neede of my seruice..! was seldome or neuer wanting; 1 
I was “lacke at a pinch, a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. * 
Crew, yack at a Pinch, a poor Hackney Parson. 1883 
WiHTCHCR Widosv Bedoti Papers ii. Miss Coon . . knows 
that the Major took her [to wife] ‘Jack at a pinch’— seein' ( 
he couldent get such as he wanted, he took such as he . 
could get, i6*5 Bp. Mountagu App. Ctesar ii. xvi. 217 
As if. .the man [were not] to bee made any more account of i 
than '^lack hold my staffs, by these Rabbles. 1678 Mrs. 
Bern Sir Patient Fancy v, Madam, in plain English I am 1 
made a John-A-Nokes of, Jack-hold-my-stafF, to give 
Leander time to marrj' your Daughter, a 1700 B. E. Diet. 

I Cant, Crezu, *yack in an Office, of one that behaves him- | 
j self Imperiously in it. a i8ig Wolcott (P. Pindar) A dvice ] 
F'tii'wT'eLrtMzTrti! II, I hate a Jack-in-office martinet. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Bos xviii, A Jack-in-office, sir, and a very 
insolent fellow. 1887 Besant The World went, etc. xiii. 
The clerks.. gave this young officer.. as much trouble as 
Jacks-in-office possibly can. 1751 Smollett Per. Pick, x. 
When his companions drank to the Hans en kelderr, 
or “Jack in the low cellar, he could not help displaying an 
extraordinary complacence of countenance. 1836-7 Dickens 
Sk. Boz, Tales vii, “Jack-in-the-water. 1831 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 66 The lads, who act as jacks-in-the- 
water, were busy feeling in the mud for the fish that had 
fallen over board. 1873 Slang Diet., yackdn-the-waiem, au 
attendant at the watermen's stajrs on the river and sea-port 
towns, who does not mind wetting his feet for a customer’s 
convenience, in consideration of a douceur. 16x8 Mynshul 
Ess. Prison 24 Some broken Cittizen, who hath plaid '“lack 
of all trades. 1631 Cleveland Poems 22 'Thus Jack- 
of-all-trades hath devoutly showne The twelve Appstles on 
a Cherry-stone. 1687 M. Clifford Notes Drydezi i. 3 Your 
Writings are like a Jack of all Trades Shop, they have 
Variety, but nothing of value. 1770 Gentl, Mag, XL. 61 
Jack at all trades, is seldom good at any. 1813 Scott Let. 
to yoanna Baillie 21 Mar. in Lockhart, Being a complete 
jack-of-all-trades, from the carpenter to the shepherd, no- 
thing comes strange to him. i8zo Sporting^ Mag. 'VI. 159 
My Jack of all works, who, by the by, is a universal gallant. 
1878 S. Walpole Hist. Eng. I. 311 It would be unfair to 
say of Lord Brougham that he was ‘Jack of all trades and 
master of none 1362 (title) A Godly and necessary Ad- 
monition concernyng Neutres, such as deserve the grosse 
name of “lacke of both sydes. 1580 G. Harvey in Spenser’s 
Wks. (Grosart) 1 . 40 Claw-backes and Pickethanks : Jackes 
of bothe sides. 1636 Earl Monm. Advt. fr. Parnass. 338 
That he hath won this universal good will by the vice of 
playing Jack of both sides. 1759 Dilworth Pope 59 That 
he was a papist, a jack o’ both sides. 1833 Reade Clvr. 
yohnstonexv, ‘Are you ready, gentlemen?’ said thisjack-o’- 
both-sides. c 1386 Chaucer Cook's Frol. 23 Many a '“lakke 
of Douere hastow soold That hath been twies hoot and 
twies coold. 1621 Fletcher Wildgoose Chase x\i. i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 551/1, I . . would be married sooner to a monkey, 
Or to a “Jack of Straw, than such a juggler. 1363 Ludlow 
' Churchw. Acc, (Camden) 114 For raendinge the chymes . . 
and “jake of the clockehouse. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, v. v. 

60 While I stand fooling heere, his iacke o’ th' Clocke. 
i66x Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Cromwell {1669) 66 A Man, 
like that which we call Jack of the Clock-house, striking as 
it were, the hour of that fulness of time. X689 Diary in 
Topographer (1790) 32 A new bell made for the Jacka- 
clock at Gosford Gate. i8ox Strutt Sports §• Past, iii. ii, | 


ISO. 1827 Hone Every-day Bk. II. 577 Formerly a 
pleasant character dressed out with ribands and flowers, 
figuied at village May-games under the name of ■" Jack-o’- 
the-Greeii . . A Jack-o’-the-Green always carried a long 
walking stick with floial wieaths. 1603 Florio Montaigne 
I. vi. (1632) 13 At Iris letuine fhe] found the Towiie taken, 
and iriinself “jack-out-of-doores [sa place saisie\. 1616 
Withal's Diet. 569 Not altogether lack out of doores, and 
yet no gentleman, 1333 Becon Reliqnes of Rome (1563) 159 
Doth not this ceremony make Christ Iacke out of office ? 
1379 T OMSON Cah'in's Serttt. Tim. 1031/1 They challenge 
such a power to them selues, that lesus Christe is iacke out 
of office with them. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i. 175 For me 
nothing leraaines : But long I will not be lack out of Office. 
1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quei', (1708) 65 We should be but 
so many Jacks out of Office. 1340 Coverdale Confut. 
Standisk (1547) I vj, Gods good worde must weere the 
papyre and be “iack out of seruyee from other men. i8g6 
Catholic IMag. July 4 If she had been a “Jack-o’-wisp, in 
her young days .. would Lady Mary have chosen hei ? 
1823-80 Jamieson, ’ yack's alive, a kind of spoit. A piece 
of [lighted] paper or match is handed round a circle, he 
who takes bold saying, ‘Jack’s aliv'e, lie'se no die in my 
hand’. He, in whose hand it dies or is extinguished, 
forfeits a wad. 1894 Astlev Fifty Years Life II. 8 He 
g.ave her [a niaie] ‘ Jack’s alive ' lound the field. 

37 . Ill names of animals (sometimes signifying 
male, sometimes small, half-shed), a. Denoting 
the male of certain animals, as jack-ape, -hare ; esp. 
of falcons, as jack-hobby, -kestrel, -merlin. See also 
Jackass, b. Jack crow, a name for Picatharies 
gymnocephalus , a \Yest African corvine bird ; Jack 
curlew, name for two small species of curlew : 
((?) the ^Yhimbrcl, Pfimienius pkteoptts', (b) the 
JV.kudsonicusoilRoxth. America; Jack-fish, a name 
for the pike ; also for Caranx pisqusios and other 
carangoid fishes (see 30 a, b) ; Jack-in-a-bottle, 
a name for the long-tailed titmouse, also called 
bottle-tit, from the shape of its nest ; J ack-salmon, 
a fish of the genus Stizostedhim, a pike-perch {Cent. 
Diet.) ; J ack-saw, a name for the Goosander 
{Mej'gus Merganser), ‘ from its saw-like bill ’ 
(Sv/nixison Prov, Adames Birds (1885) 163); Jack- 
spaniard, a large species of wasp found in the 
West Indies. See also J.\CKD.vw, Jaok-rabbit, 
Jack-snipe. 

1829 Blackw. Mag. XXVI. 636 That extreme ‘facial 
development ’, which imparts it seems to the countenance of 
several of her ladyship’s friends, the character of “jack-ape.s. 
1897 Mary Kingsley W, A fricn 23 One of the chief features 
of Free Town are the “jack ctovis. 1866 Montagu -D/c?, 
Birds s.v. JVimbrel, The Whimbrel has.. in some part.s.. 
obtained the name of “Jack Curlew, from a supposition 
that it is the male of that bird. 884 Coues Key N. Amer. 
Birds 645 Nnmemus hudsonicus (Of Hudson’s Bay), Hud- 
sonian Curlew, Jack Cuilew. 1847 Lytton Lucreiia 32 
A worthy object, .which might well detain you from roach 
and “Jack-fish. 1887 J, Cummins Hints Anglers, If. .Tiout 
are \yell on the feed they will take the male or ‘“Jack’ flies 
readily'. X742 Fielding y. Andreevs m. vi, Swearing it 
was the largest “jack-hare lie ever saw. 1883 Swainson 
Pr<n<, Names Birds 31 British Long-tailed Titmouse . . 
“Jack in a bottle. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. Country Farme 
712 Of Merlins there are both male and female, the 
male is called “lack-merlin. 1843 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. 
(ed. 6) II. 80 The “Jack-spaniard may be called the wasp of 
the West Indies, it is twice as large as a British wasp, 
183s Kingsley JVesiw. Ho! II. ix. 253 Sitting on the sandy 
turf, defiant of galliwasps and jack-spaniards. 

38 . In popular names of plants. Sometimes with 
the sense ‘ Dwarf, undersized ’, as jack bush, Jack 
oak', Jack-at-tlie-hedge, local name in Ireland 
for Goose-grass or Clivers (Britten & Holland, 
Appendix) ; Jack-by-the-hedge (also + -of-the- 
hedge,-in-the-hedge), the ^&&ge-g3.x\\c,Sisymbrimu 
Alliaria', also locally applied to Lychnis diurna, 
Tragopogon pratensis, and LinaHa tumor (Br. & 
Holl.) ; Jack-go-to-taed-at-noon, Ornithogahun 
wnbellaittm and Tragopogon pratensis (the latter 
also called simply Co-to-bed-ai-noon) ; Jack-in- 
the-bush, local name for Hedge-garlic; Jack- 
in-the -pulpit {U.S.), a North. American araceous 
plant, An'stema triphyllnm, so called from the 
appearance of the upright sp<adix partly surmounted 
by the inclosing spathe ; Jaok-jump-about, local 
name for Angelica sylvestris, Mgopodiunt Poda- 
graria, and Lottes corniculattis (Br. & Holl.) ; 
Jack oak, a North American species of oak 
{Qtiercus tiigrd)', also called black jack] Jack of 
the buttery, an old name for Stonecrop, Sedum- 
acre] also called Creeping Jack. See also Jack- 
in-the-box 8, Jaok-ih-the-green 2. 

1812 J._ Cutler Top, Descr. Ohio 96 The land in this 
distance is mostly clothed with “jack bushes and tall wood-,. 
X336 Turner Libellus A ij a, Alliaria, .. of the 
hedge. 1378 Lyte Dodoens 639 In Englishe Sauce alone, 
and Iacke by the hedge, Rogers Agi-ic. <§• Prices 

I. XXV, 627 Jack by the Hedge, or Sauce Alone .. was a 
favourite condiment. 1873 Sussex Gloss., Jack-in-the- hedge. 
Lychnis diurna. 1884 M. E. Wilkins in HarpeVs Mag. 
Oct. 788/'a It would have been like looking at a '“jack-iti- 
the-pulpit. X894 Gibson Ibid, _Mar._ 565 Our well-known 
jack-in-the-pulpit, or Indian-turnip, with its purple-streaked 
canopy and sleek ‘preacher’ standing erect beneath it. 
i8zi J. Fowler yml. (1898) 15 The timber in the bottoms 
. .is a kind of “Jack oak and very low Cotton Wood. 2397 
Gerarde Herbal ii. cxlv. (1633) 518 Stone crop, .. Wall 
pepper, Countrey pepper, and '“Jacke of the Butterie.s. 
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Jack, Now arch. Forms: 4-6 iakke, 
iak, 4-7 iacke, 5-6 iake, 6 iakk, 6- jack. [a. F. 
jaqtie, in OF. also jaques (1375 in Hatz.-Darm.), 
in \t. giacco^ Ger.yac/ 5 ^, Du.yn:l, Sw./rtc/ja jacket. 
Ultimate origin uncertain, but app. French.; thought 
by some to be identical with the proper name 
Jacques, perh. as originally worn by the peasantry. 

In ‘^ense i possibly ultimately of the same origin as Jack 
■ f/j.', but not derived from that word in English, being of 
common European currency. Sense 2, and still more 3, are 
doubtfully placed here ; both may belong to Jack 
+ 1 . a. A short and close-fitting upper garment 
of men and women ; a jacket. Obs. 

137s IVill of Thos. de Hemmliale in Promj>. Pai-v. 256 
Unum iakke de rubio worstede. C1375 in Rel. Ani. 1 . 
Wommen. .with her homes . .rydelid gownes, androkettis, 
colerSjlacis, iackes, pattokis, with her longe crakowis. 

b. esf. A coat of fence, a kind of sleeveless tunic 
or jacket, formerly worn by foot-soldiers and others, 
usually of leather quilted, and iu later times often 
plated with iron ; sometimes applied to a coat of 
mail. (See Meyrickin Archseol. XIX. 224.) arch. 

c f^oSir Ferumh. 36S9 porj-out ys scheld & is habreioun, 
Plates, & iakke & ioupoun, |3or3-out al it got. rS2S_ Ld. 
Berners Froiss. II. clxxxvii. 573 The kynge had on a iacke 
couered witli blacke veluet, whiche sore chafed hym. 1549 
Compl. Scot. xix. 163 Quhar for i exort jou that ge 
change Jour sperutual habitis..in steil iakkis and in cotis 
of mailje, to deffend gour bodeis. 1562 Lane. Wills (Cbet- 
ham Soc.) I. 17S On jacke wi*'' a brest of plate, .iijs. iiijd. 
1573 Twyne ^iieid x. {1584) Pvj, Through his golden plated 
Iacke he thrust into the side._ 1378 Banister Ilfnw 
I. 8 Like, .the jTon plates of a iacke, one lying on an other. 
1396 Spenser .^tate IreL Wks. (Globel 639/1 The leather 
quilted jacke in iourneying and in camping, for that it is 
fittest to be under his shirte of mayle. 1622 Mabbe tr. 
Aleman's Gtizmait d'Alf. I. 94 They had brought with 
them good Iackes of Male. 1694 Land. Gaz. No. 3035/3 
Persons .. arm’d with Blunderbuss's, Pistols, .. Jackcaps, 
Leather Doublets and Jacks. 1828 Scott F. M. Perth xx, 
Some had the black-jack, or doublet, covered with small 
plates of iron of a lo2enge shape. 1894 C. N. Robinson 
Brii. Fleet 91 The coats of livery, or ‘jacks’ as they were 
called, which the soldiers wore at Crejy. 

t e. Phr. To be on (a person’s) jack : to lay 
blows on him, to attack him ; to be on his back, 
be down upon him. Ohs. 

1568 yacob (j- Esau v. vi, If I wrought one stroke to day, 
lay me on the iacke. jHosxH Plutarch, Themisio- 

cles 127 That they . . should sticke to It like men, and lay it 
on the jacks of them. 1588 Disc. Pres, Est. France 18 So 
sooae. .might tke king of Nauar be sure that he would be 
vpon his iacke. 1600 Holland Livy vii. xxx. 269 They 
shall not,.stirre and put out their heads, but we will be 
streight upon their lacks [ab ter£v], 163* J. Deniso.v 
JLeav, Banquet 241 All the Mariners are vpon the iacke 
of lonas. 

2 . A vessel for liquor (either for holding liquor, 
or for drinking from) ; orig. and usually of waxed 
leather coated outside with tar or pitch (= Black 
Jack i) ; a (leathern) jug or tankard, arch, 

‘A Iacke of leather to drinke in, because it somewhat 
resembles a iacke or coat of made’ (Minsheu Ducior 1617). 

1S73 Tusser Hush, Ixxxv. (1878) 175 Treene dishes be 
homely, and yet not to lack, where stone is no laster 
take tankard and iack. is& Hollvband Treas. Fr, 
Tong, Haiuip on fosse d hotre, a tankard, a iacke. 

Mlticedorus in Hazl. Dodsley'fll. 21S To the buttery- 
hatch, to Thomas the butler for a jack of beer. 1633 ILcvt 
Hampsh. Frov. Papers (1867) I. 80, 1 jack of leather to 
drink in. 1680 Land, Gaz, No. 1537/4 Drinking Jacks 
of Leather, edged round with Silver. 17.. Song, “Trvas 
vtei-ry in the Hall', And they each took a smack At the 
coal-black-Jack Till the fire burnt in their brain. 1826 
Scott IVoodst. ix, A large black leathern jack, which con- 
tained two double flagons of strong ale. 1883 Standard 
25 Dec. 3/2 Water that I had in a tin jack. 
f 3 . Name for some joint of mutton. Ohs. 

1466 Mann, 4- Househ, Exp, (Roxb.) 435 [Laid out] in a 
brest and a jakke of motone, v. d. 

4 . Comb., as jack-maker ; jack-cap, a leathern cap 
to protect the head ; jack-coat, a jacket or jack, 
1375 Estimate in Si. Pap. Dom. Eliz, CVI. No. 63 Cutt- 
inge the cloth redie to be wrought by the Jackmakers. 
1M2 Providence Rec. (1894] VI. 96 Also a sarge jack coat, 
and a sarge paire of breeches. 1694 Land, Gaz. No, 3014/4 
Armed with Blunderbuss’s, Pistols, . .Quarterstaves, Jack- 
caps, with Dogs, Toyles, and Nets. 1713 Ibid, No. 
5086/3 A Jackcoat and old Leather Breeches. 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit, 11 . 158 [Firemen] to whom they give Jack 
Caps of Leather, able to keep them from Hurt, if Brick or 
Timber, or any 'Thing not of too great a Bulk, should fall 
upon them. 

Jack (dgmk), [Origin somewhat obscure ; 
but most prob. a specific application of Jack sbO 
(sense 33 b), said of and applied to things of smaller 
than the normal size; as if short for ‘jack-flag', 
i, e, small flag (so called in contradistinction to the 
ensign) : cf. the various uses of jack for jack-howl, 
jack-brick, jack-jish, etc. ; also the naval use in 
jack = jack-cross-trees. 

Other conjectures have been offered, e. g, that the name 
is the F. Jacques, James, and that the jack was so called 
from King J ames 1 , who introduced the original union flag ; 
or, that tlie word is prob. identical with Jack sb^, the 
leathern stucoat having been (it is suggested) sometimes em- 
blazoned with the cross of St. George. But app. neither of 
these conjectures covers the early use of the word.] 

A ship’s flag of smaller size than the ensign, used 
at sea as a signal, or as a mark of distinction ; spec. 


the small flag which is flown from tlie jack-stafl 
at the bow of a vessel (formerly at the sprit-sail 
topmast head), and by which the nationality of a 
ship is indicated, as in British jack, Dutch jack, 
French jack. 

In Eiitish use the jack has been since the 17th c. (except 
under the Commonwealth) a small sized ‘ Union Flag ' of the 
period (Union Jack), which has also been, since 1707, in- 
serted in the upper canton of the ensign ; hence, the name 
‘union jack' is often improperly applied to the union 
flag itself, when this is not carried or used as a jack. Eyery 
maritime nation has a jack of its own ; this is usually, either 
as in Great Britain, the German Empire, Sweden, and the 
United States, the same as the canton of the ensign, or, as 
in France and the Netherlands, identical with the ensign, 
only smaller. (Prof. J. K. Laughton ) 

1633 Sailing Instruct. (MS. Sloane 2682, If. 51), You are 
alsoe for this present service to keepe in yo'_ Jack at yot 
Boultspritt end and yo^ pendant and yo' Ordinance. 1633 
Sail. Instr. (MS. Sloane 3282, If. 75 b). If y® cheife of y® 
squadron come by y“ Lee and make a waft w‘*' his J ack that 
then every shipp of his squadron beare und® his sterne and 
spealce w‘i' him. 1634 Sail. Instr. in G. Penn Mem. Sir W. 
Penn (1833) 11 . 59. 1663 Ibid. 599. 1667 Pepys Diaiy 

22 June, 'That the Dutch did take her [the Royal Charles\ 
with a boat of nine men. .and presently a man went up and 
struck her flag and jacke. 1673 Loud. Gaz. No. 758/4 A 
Ship carrying the Hambrough Colours, who upon our Com- 
manding him on Board with a Gun, immediately put up a 
Holland Ensign, and a Flushing Jack. 1673 Sir L. Jenkins 
Let. to Earl of Arlington in Wynne Life I. gi All vessels 
■whatsoever being in the King's service and_ wearing his 
colours, flag or Jack may have the same right done to 
them. 1678 Marvell Gronvth Popery Wks. 1875 IV. 275 
A sorry yacht, but bearing the English jack, in August 1671. 
t688 Sir J, Knatchbull Diary in N. 4- Q. 3rd Ser. VI, 2/2 
He knew her to be a Custome-house boat by her Jack or 
pendant. 1694 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 343 This 
day was published their majesties proclamation, .prohibiting 
other than the kings ships to wear their majesties Jack, called 
the Union Jack. 1702 Royal Proclam. 18 Dec. in Lend. Gas. 
No. 3871/1 All such Ships as have Commissions of_ Letters 
of Mart or Reprisals, shall, besides the Colours which may 
be worn by Merchants Ships, wear a Red Jack, with the 
Union Jack, described in a Canton of the upper Corner 
thereof next the Staff. 1707 Land. Gaz. No. 4298/2 He 
entered Into the Bay under French Jack and Pendent. 1712 
E. Cooke Foy. S. Sea ijg The Signal is to shew a white 
Jack at the Main Top-mast Head. 1769 Falconer Did. 
Marine (1776), Jack, a sort of flag colour or colours dis- 
layed from a mast erected on the outer end of a ship's 
owsprit. In the British navy the jack is. .a small union flag 
. . but in merchant-ships this union is bordered with a red 
field. 1789 G. Keate Pelew I si. 255 At day-light, an English 
jack was hoisted at the masthead. 1794 Nelson 30 July in 
Nicolas Disp, (1845) I. 463 , 1 had established a signal with 
L’Amiable, a Dutch Jack inverted, when I wanted a boat. 
1803 Log ‘ Polyphemus ’ at Oct. Ibid, (1846) VII, 156 note, 
A Spanish two-decker, .hauled in her colours . . and waved 
an English Jack from her traffle. *835 M. Bridges Pop. 
Mod. Hist. 322 The British Jack obtained a complete 
triumph. 1890 Cent, Diet, s.v., In the United States naval 
seivice the jack is a blue flag with a white five-pointed star 
for each State in the Union. It is hoisted on a jack-staff at 
the bowsprit-cap when in port, and is also used as a signal 
for a pilot when shown at the fore. 1894 C. N. Robinson 
Brit. Fleet 89 The ‘Jack ’ and the ensign still continue to 
be carried on staves at the extremities of the vessel. 

Jack, sb.^ Also 7 giaok(e, jawk, 9 jak. [ad. 
' 2 g,jaca (in Garcia DeOrta, 1563), ad. Malayalam 
chakka, 'rhe earliest European representation of the 
word is in Friar Jordanus 1:1328 (Hakl. Soc. 

1863,13): seeYule.] ’thi&ixyu.ioizixtt^Artocarpus 
integrifolia) of the East Indies, resembling the 
bread-fruit, bnt larger and of coarser quality. Also 
the tree itself. 

1613 PciRCKAS Pilgrimage (1614) 505 lacas are bigger . . 
and grow out of the bodie of the tree : they are of so many 
pleasant tastes, but hard to digest. 1634 Sir T, Herbert 
Trav. 383 The Jacks or Giacks . . deserve description.. the 
Jacke is for bignesse comparable to a Pumpion. 1698 Fryer 
Acc. E, India <5- P. 67 This side is all covered with Trees of 
Cocoes, Jawks, and Mangoes. 1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 
319 Banka,. abounds in coco nuts, limes, nankas or jacks, 
fish, turtle, and ratans. 1839 TennentC^/iw II. vii. i. m 
The jak with broad glossy leaves and enormous yellow fruit. 
1878 P. S. Robinson Ina. Garden (ed. a) 49 The monstrous 
jack that in its eccentric bulk contains a whole magazine of 
tastes and smells. 

b. Comb., as jack-fruit, -timber, -tree, -wood. 

1694 T. R. in Phil. Trans. XVIII. 280 A sort of large 
Club-Moss putting forth of the Jack-Trees and Mangoes. 
1789 Saunders Ibid. LXXIX. 79 Jack and saul timber, are 
frequently to be met with in the forests and jungles. *8io 
Maria Graham Jml, loi (Y.) The jack-wood., at first 
yellow, becomes on exposure to the air of the colour of 
mahogany. 1830 M. Scott Cruise Midge (i8_sg) 496 The 
cook having chosen to roast a jack fruit on a spit. 

t Jack, sb.^ Obs. Colloq. abbrev. of Jacobite. 
169s B. Blaire in Sir R. Blackmore Hist. Conspir, (1723) 
180 Men of the greatest Acquaintance and Influence amongst 
the Jacks. 1700 D’UrfeyPzV/j (1719)1. 355 The Jacksave 
fierce, and Williamites are flesh’d. 1708 Mrs. Centlivre 
Busie Body i. i, We are all thought to be Politicians, or Whigs, 
or Jacks, or High-Flyers, or Low- Flyers, or Levellers. 1732 
Gentl. Mag. II. 770 A Jack t’other Day in a Coffee-House 
prating. For Freedom as strongly as D’Anvers, debating. 

Jack, sb.^ 1 Obs. Abbreviation of Jacobin sb.^ 
(variety of pigeon). Also Jack pigeon. 

174* Conifl, Pam. Piece iii. 512 The Tame or House 
Pidgeons are called Barbels, Jacks, Crappers. . . The small 
Jack Pidgeon is a good Breeder. 181a J. Nott Dekker's 
Gulls Hornbk. 76 The jacobine, or jack vulgarly called. 

Jack, sh.'l Short for Jaok-boot. Ankle-jack-. 
see Akkle 3, colloq. 


1801 C. K. Sharpc Corr. ii Api. (iCSS) I. ro8 Ilis lord- 
ship .. wears ,. boots nearly approaching to jacks. 1869 
Daily Netus 13 July, A short jacket and voluminous knickei- 
bockers. .with purple woisted stockings, low-up ankle jacks, 
and a wide-awake hat. 

Jack, sb^ Colloq. abbrev. of Jacqueminot, 
name of a variety of tea-rose. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Jan. 241/1 The box contained a., 
nosegay, with a ‘ Jack ' rose in the centre. 

Jack, sb.'b Colloq. abbrev. of Jackal. 

1892 Daily News 22 Jan. 5/4 The pack soon started a fine 
jackal, who led the hunt over the big paddy bunds and cactu-, 
fences. .. The jack was killed, and the Master presented the 
brush to Lady Harris. 

Jack, j/i.io, var. of Jakes. 

Jack (d^tek), zt.l [In senses i, 2, from different 
senses of Jack Sense 3 may be merely onoma- 
topoeic : cf. Chuck ». 2 ] 

1 . trans. To jack tip : To hoist with a jack (see 
Jackj^.Iio). 

1883 Pall Mall G. 20 Mar. 6/1 To ‘jack-up ’ a .seven-ton 
engine and replace it on the rails. 

2 . intr. To hunt or fish at night with a jack (see 
jAOKji.l 26). U.S. 

1881 Harper's Mag. Oct. 692/2 Gad went out ‘jacking’ with 
him, and jumped right over the bow of the boat to catch a 
deer. 1893 Outing (U. S.) XXVI. 61 Few have evei tried 
jacking for pickerel in the spring, by the light of a cedar 
wood or a kerosene blaze. 

3 . dial, cys colloq. To jack tip', a. trans. (a) To 
do for, ruin. (^) To throw up, give up, abandon. 
(Cf. Chuck 2 b.) Also simply to jack (rare). 

1873 Slang Diet., Jacked-up, ruined, done for. z88o 
Daily Tel, 9 Oct., The Liberal canvassers .. became dis- 
satisfied and threatened to ‘ Jack up ’ their books. 1881 M. 
Reynolds Engine-Driving Life 66 To burn a fire-box, 
burns your name into the locomotive superintendant’.s 
black-book, and there you are jacked up for ever. 1897 
Contemp.Rev. Dec. 795 About 16 per cent ‘jack it up’ and 
go back to the slough and mire. 

b, absol, or intr. To give up suddenly or 
promptly. 

1873 Slang Did. s.v. Jacked up, To jack-ttp is to leave 
off doing anything suddenly. 1875 Parish Sussex Gloss., 
Jack-up, to give up anything in a bad temper. z88i 
Leicesiersh. Gloss., Jack-up .. also, to become bankrupt or 
insolvent. 1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms (1890) 
135 [It] took a deal of punishment before he jacked up. 1898 
— Rom. Canvass Town 253 As a man, a gentleman, and a 
squatter, I ‘jacked up’ at the cookery. 

Jack, To take off the ‘jacket’ of a seal. 

12x793 G. Low Fauna Oread. (1813) 17 One party, armed 
with clubs, fall to knocking them on the head, and another 
set to jacking, i. e. cutting off the skin, together with the 
blubber on it. 


Jack-a-dandy (dseekadse-ndi). Also 7 lack 
O’Dandy. [See Jack sb.i- 35, and cf. Dandy 
A little pert or conceited fellow ; a contemptuous 
name for a beau, fop, dandy. 

1632 Brome North. Lasse in. ii, He throw him into the 
Dock rather then he shall succeed lack O' Dandy. 1664 
Etheredge Cotn. Revenge ii. iii, Leave her, she’s only 
worth the Care Of some spruce Jack-a-dandy. 1754 
Richardson Grandison (1781) IV.xxix. 209 Notwithstanding 
all the Jack-a-dandies that have been fluttering about you. 
1869 Spurgeon J. Ploughm. Talk 13 I’d sooner by half bend 
my back double with hard work than be a jack-a-dandy. 

attrib. nz79X Grose Olio (1796) 98 Ere in this jack-a- 
dandy plight, 1 boasted an exclusive right. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy A 7 tdy xix. 172 Tom did not understand French, but 
. .despised it as a jack-a-dandy acquirement. 

Hence Jack-a-da'Udyisiii [see -ISm]. 

1842 S. Lover Handy Attdy iv. 41 They call in Jack 
Growling,whoscorns Jack-a-dandyism,and begets a solitary 
guinea. 

Jackal (dgse'kgl). Forms: 7 jacoal(l, jacal, 
jakhal, jackalle, chacall, (jagale, jacol, joe- 
caul), 7-8 jack-call, 7-9 jackall, chacal, (8 
shackal(l, siacalle, 9 shakal), 7- jackal. [Cm- 

ruption of Turkish chakal, ad, Pers. 

shagdl or Jlii shaghdl, cognate w. Skt. s'rgala, 
j’rgdla jackal. Through Turkish also, F. chacal 
(formeily also in Eng.), whence Pg. chacal, It. 
sciacal, Ger. (Da.., Sw.)sckakal. ThtDu.jakhalswas 
prob. from Eng. ; cf. quot. 1694. The English word 
was formerly (as still in some dialects) stressed on 
the second syllable ; the current form, and the obso- 
lete Jack-call, show association with the proper 
name Jack, and names of animals containing it.] 

1 . An animal of the dog kind, about the size 
of a fox ; one of various species of Canis, as C. 
aureus or C. anthus, inhabiting Asia and Africa, 
hunting in packs by night with wailing cries, and 
feeding on dead carcases and small animals; for- 
merly supposed to go before the lion and hunt up 
his prey for him, hence termed ‘ the lion’s provider ’. 

De.scribed by Topsell, 1607, p. 439 as ‘ the second kind of 
hysena 

1603 W. Biddulph Let. in Purchas Pilgrims vm. ix. (1625) 
1337 About Scanderone there are many ravenous beasts 
about the bignesse of a F’oxe, commonly called there 
Tackalles. x6xs G. Sandvs T^-av. in. 205 Jaccalls. .do lurke 
in the obscure vaults. 1617 Moryson I tin. i. 247 A kind of 
beast little bigger then a Foxe . . vulgarly calied_ Jagale, 
used to -.scratch the bodies of the dead out of their graves. 
1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 255 The Lyon . . will not seek his 
prey himself, but sends his Caterer, or Jack-call to run about 
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to seek it. 1667 Drvden Ixxxii, Close by, their f 

Fire-ships, like Jackals, appear, Who on their Lions for the 1 
prey attend. 1672 W. de Britaine Diitch^ Usi(rj>. 33 They 
must not be like the Joe-caul, which provides food for the 
Lyon. 1682 Wheler yonrn. Greece in. 264 An Habitation 
only for Wolves, Foxes, and Chacals. 1694 T. R. in Phil. 
Trails. XVIII. 276 Those Asiatic!; Fo.xes, vulgarly named 
by Travellers, Jakhals, or Jacals. 1702 W. J. Bruytis Voy. 
Levant X. 39 A great many Siacalles, or Wild Dogs. 17S3 
Hanway Trav, (1762) I. m. xxvi. 112 The shackalls in the 
woods bark’d and howl’d. 1818 Jas. Mill Bi-ii. India n. vi. 

I. 266 He who has been bitten by a dog, a shakal, or an ass. 
1831 Moir in Blackw. Mag. XXIX. 914 From burial fields 
the midnight chacal cried, i860 Gosse Rom. Nat. Hist. 237 
The shriek of the jackal bursting on the ear in the silence 
of night. 1885 Bible (R. V.l yob xxx. 29 , 1 am a brother to 
jackals [1611 dragonsj, and a companion to ostriches. 

2 . fig. A person who acts like a jackal, esfi. one 
who does subordinate preparatory work or drudgery 
for another, or ministers to his requirements. 

a 1688 G. Stradling Serm. .y Disc. (16921 384 Those lesser 
ones.. are but so many Jack-calls to fetch him in store of 
prey, 1713 Addison Guardian No. 71 P 7 A lion, or a 
master-spy, hath several jack-calls under him, who are his 
retailers in intelligence. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 146 
(Dial, old plays') Alexander GofFe, the woman-actor at 
Blackfriers. .used to be the jackall, and give notice of time 
and place. 1863 Covvdun Clarke Shcuis. Char, xvlii. 460 
[Richard's] cruelty and ingratitude towards his jackal, 
Buckingham, who wrought hard to help him to his bad 
eminence. 

3 . attrib. and Comb.., as jackal cry, skin ; jackal- 
headed z.^y,-htmiing\ jackal buzzard, an African 
species of buzzard (Biiieo jackal). 

1680 Morden Geog. Rect., Lesser Tartary (1685! 77 The 
Commodities. .are Slaves. .Chacal-Skins. i823Bvuon yuan 
IX. xxvi. Nor give my voice to slavery’s jackall ciy. 1836 
Sinai Pal. Introd. (1858) 43 Endless processions 
of jackal-headed gods. 1900 IVestiu. Gae. ig Apr. 4/3 His 
chapters, .on jackal-hunting are excellent. 

Jack-a-lantern : see Jack-o’-lantebn. 
Jaekaleg: see Jockteleg. 
tTa'Ck-a-Le'nt. ai-ch. Also -o’-Lent, -of Lent. 
[See A jrep.l 

1 . A figure of a man, set up to be pelted ; an 
ancient form of the sport of ‘ Aunt Sally’, practised 
during Lent. Hence Jig, a butt for every one to 
throw at. arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 134 See now how wit may be 
made a lacke-a-Lent when 'tis vpon ill imployment. 1604 
W. Terilo Fr. Bacon's Proph. 162 in Hazl. E. P. P. IV. 
274 Ever upon Easter day. All Jack a Lents were cast away. 
*633 B. JoNSON Tale Tub iv. iii. Thou Travell’dst to 
Hampstead Heath on Ash We’nesday. Where thou dist 
stand six weeks the Jack of Lent For boys to hurl, three 
throws a penny, at thee. 1682 Shadwell dArfa/ 295 Those 
Factious Few.. Set up a Jack of Lent, and throw at it. 
18x3-49 Brand's Pop. Antiq, I. loi. 1863 Chambers' Bk. 
of Days I. 240/2. 

2 . transfi, A puppet; an insignificant or con- 
temptible person, arch. 

1598 Shaks. Merry JV. iii, iii. 27 Youlitle lack-a-Lent, 
hatie you bin true to \s 1 1654 G' Goddard in Introd. 
Burton's Diary (s'&dS) I. 83 To make the Parliament a mere 
Jack-a-Lent, and as insignificant a nothing as the single 
person. 170a Vanbrugh False Friend iii. ii, What en- 
couragement have I given you, Jack-a-Lent, to attack me 
with your tenders? 1884 T. Hardy IVessex T., Interlopers 
at the Knap (1889) 190 Can a jack-o’-lent believe his few 
senses on such a dark night, or can’t he ? 
f 3 . A Lenten dish ; a Lenten faster ; Lent per- 
sonified. Ohs. 

1643 Char. Oxf. Incendiary \n Harl. Blisc. (1745) V. 471/2 
A Jack-a-Lent, made of a red Herring and a Leek. i6ss 
Moufet_& Bennet Health's Dnprov. (1746) 261 Sprats need 
no description, being one of Jackalent’s principal Pages. 

f 4. = Jack-o’-Lantekn' 2 . Obs. 

c 1717 Lett. fr. Mist's yrnl. (1722) I. gg The [Aurora 
Borealis] is as frequent in the Noithern Countries as a Jack 
of Lent is here. 

Jackanapes (d.i^asdcan^'ps). Forms: a. 5 lac 
Hapes (Wape), lack (lake) Wapys, 5-6 lack 
napis,6 lacke Napes (napes), lack-, iackenapes. 

6 Iack(e a napes, (lack of Napes), 7-8 
Jack-a-napes ; 7 Jack-a-nape. 7. 6-7 lack(e) 
an apes (Apes), Iack(e)-an-apes (-Apes), (7 
Jack and Apes) ; 7 Jack an Ape, Jack-an- 
Ape, 9 jack-an-ape, jackanape. 5 . 6-7 lack(o)- 
anapes, 7 jacanapes, jackanaps, jackinapse, 7- 
jaokanapes ; 7 Jackanape. PI. -apes, -apeses, 
(f-aps's). [Precise origin uncertain. 

So far as yet found, the word appears first as an oppro- 
brious nickname of William de la Pole, Duke of Suffolk 
(murdered 1450), whose badge was a clog and chain, such 
as was attached to a tame ape. Hence, in a poem of 1449 
(see 2 a), in which other noblemen are denominated by their 
badges or heraldic emblems, as the Swan, fiery Cresset, 
Portcullis, Wheat-ear, etc., Suffolk is styled ‘ the Ape- 
clogge ’, and in somewhat later satirical invectives is refen ed 
to as an ape, and entitled yack Napes ; this being inferenti- 
ally already a yz^aw'-proper name for a tame ape, as it is 
seen to be in 1522. (The converse hypothesis, that Suffolk 
was for some other rea.son called ‘Jack Napes’, and that 
this nick-name was transferred from him to the ape, does 
not, on a review of the facts, seem probable.) But of Jatk 
Nape or Napes, and its relation to an ape or apes, no certain 
explanation can be offered; it was perhaps, in its origin, 
merely a playful or whimsical name for a tame ape, and the 
n- might arise as in nunckle and neye (birds-nie, pigs-ney), 
or as in the by-names Ned, Noll, Nell, and the -i might be 
in imitation of the -s of surnames such as yakkes, Hobbes, 
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Sytnnies, etc., already in use, so that ‘Jack Napes’ parodied 
a human name and surname. If this was the standing of the 
name, it is easy to understand that it might never attain to 
literary use, till it became the nick-name of Suffolk. Be this 
as it may, the fact remains that yack Napes is the earliest 
form,ofwhich yack-a-Napes, yack of Napes (?Naples), yack- 
an-ape, yack-and-apes, are later perversions, app. attempts 
of ‘ popular etymology' to make the expression more intelli- 
gible. In accordance with this view, the original sense is 
here taken as ‘ape’, of which the use in 2a is treated as a 
derived application, though it is in point of date the earliest 
use that has come down to us, and may possibly, with 
further evidence, have to stand first.] 

1 . Nanae for a tame ape or monkey. 

■f a. as the yttasi-Tproper name of an ape. Obs. 
1322 Skelton bFAy not to Court 651 He grynnes and he 
gapis As it were lack napis. 1328 Tindale Obed. Chr. Alan. 
6g Nodclinge, beckiiige, and mowinge, as it were lacke a 
napes. 1331 — Exp. i yolm (1337) 23 He delyted in them, 
as we in yo gestures of lacke napes. 1346 Bale Eng. Votaries 
1. 1 1560) 4h, They mocke and mow at them like lack a napes. 
1383 SiuBBi s Anat. Abus. ii. (1882) 54 Women that haue as 
much knowledg in phisick or surgery as hath lackeanapes. 
1392 Warner H/A Eng. vii. xxxvii. (1612) 184 lacke Napes, 
forsooth, did chafe because I [the Owle] eate my slaue the 
Bat. 1613 W. Browne A/zr/A. Wks. 1869 II. 201 Some 
like him to a trimmed Asse And some to lacke-an-Apes. 
1674 Camden’s Rem. (1870) Proverbs 321 Can Jack an Ape 
be merry when his clog is at his heel? 

b. as common noun : An ape, a monkey, arch. 

1326 Skelton Alagnyf. Tomockynge, to mosvynge, 

lyke a iackenapes. 1377 Breton Flourish on Fancie in 
Park Heliconia I. 21 A sight of asses then There stoode in 
battell ray, With iackeanapeses on their backes. 1589 
Marprel. Epit. B b, 'The Reader cannot chuse but haue as 
great delight therein, as a lacke an Apes hath in a Whip. 
1636 Featly Clavis Myst. xxxviii. 575 A Jack an Ape, a cat, 
or some such contemptible creature. 1660 Hickeringill 
yamaica (1661) 81 Like fawning Curre, or mopping Jack- 
an-Ape. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P.j Some brought 
Jackanaps’s, such green Ones as are commonly seen in 
England to be sold. 1740 Chesterf. Lett. (1792)1. l.xiv. 
180 Dressing him out like a jackanapes, and giving him 
money to play the fool with. [arch. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xii, Had I hut a rebeck or a guitar at my hack, and 
a jackanapes on my shoulder. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped 
xvii. (1888) 163, 1 could see him climbing like a jackanapes.] 

2 . Applied to a person compared to an ape. 

+ a. as quasi-pxoptx name, applied to the Duke 
of Suffolk (whose badge was an ape’s clog and 
chain). Obs. 

[c 1449 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 222 The Rote js ded, the 
Swanne is goone, The firy Cressett hath lost his lyght ; . . 
The White Lioun is leyde to slepe Thorou? the envy of the 
Ape clogge (Moss. Southfolk).] 1450 Ibid. 224 (Arrest Dk. 
Suffolk), Jack Napys, with his clogge Hath tiede Talbot cure 
gentille dogge. Wherfore Beamownt, that gentille rache. 
Hath brought Jack Napis in an eville cache. . [God] save 
the kynge and God forbede That he .suche apes any mo fede. 
Ibid. 232 (Death Dk. Suffolk), Jac Napes wolde one the 
see a maryner to ben, AVith his cfoge and his cheyn, to seke 
more tresour. . . For Jac Napes [also For Jac Nape] soule 
Placebo and Dirige. 

fb. as yt<fly/-proper name of a man using the 
tricks, or displaying the qualities, of an ape. Ohs. 

1334 Lett. ^ Pap. Hen. y II I (Rolls) VII. 39 As he placed 
at cards with me . . [he] said I played Jacke Napes with him. 
1573 G. Harvey Letter-Bk, (Camden) 120, I, quoth lack 
a napes, by these ten bones, Nothinge happens amiss to a 
prseparid minde. 1373-6 Bp. Barnes Let. in Eccl. Proc. Bp. 
Barnes (Surtees) Pref. 10 Churlish jieople. .who .shew but, as 
the proverb is. Jack of Napes charity in their hearts. 1600 
O. E. Repl. Libel i. vii. 159 It was nothing else, but a loftie 
tricke of iacke an apes. 

c. as common noun : One who is like an ape in 
tricks, airs, or behaviour; a ridiculous upstart; 
a pert, impertinent fellow, who assumes ridiculous 
airs ; a coxcomb. (The current use.) Also, play- 
fully, A pert forward child, a ‘ monkey ’. 

0 i^S Harpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Camden) 291 This 
the Divell’s Jackanapes made pastime to Lucifer. 1392 
Greene Upst. Courtier Hj b, A iollie light timberd lacke 
aNapes, in a.suteofwatchetTaffata. Alls Well 

III. v, 88 Hel, Which is he? Dia. That lacke an-apes with 
scarfes. 1610 Histrio-m. vi. 56 Now stands at every door a 
lack and Apes, And tels me ’tis too late, his Lord hath 
din'd, a 1634 Selden Table-T. (Arb.) 96 They tell him he’s 
a Jackanapes, a Rogue and a Rascal. 1700 Tatler No. 86 
F3 Upon which the pert Jackanapes Nick. Doubt tipp’d 
me the Wink, 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1774) I. 349, I always 
put these pert jackanapeses out of countenance. 1820 Scott 
Abbot iv, She hath favoured, doth favour, and will favour, 
this jackanapes. 1830 Kingsley H//. Locke iv, A whiskered 
Jackanapes, like that officer.. set to command grey-headed 
men before he can command his own temper. 

3 . Applied contemptuously to a crucifix. Obs. 
1362 Bollingham Let. in Foxe A. <5- M. (1583) 1935, I 
will rather have these knees pared of, then I will kneele to 
yonder lacknapes. 

4 . Mining. ‘ The small guide pulleys of a whim ’ 
(Gresley Glass. Coal Mining 
f 5 . Jackanapes on horseback : name for a pro- 
liferous variety of marigold, daisy, etc. in which 
additional flower-heads spring from the principal 
one; also for a monstrous variety of cowslip or 
oxlip in which the calycine segments are converted 
into leaves. Obs. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal li. ccxliii. § 7. 602 Calendula maior 
proUfera, .This fruitfull or much bearing Marigolde, is., 
called of the vulgar sort of women lacke an apes a horse 
backe. Ibid, cclx, § 2. 633 Oxelip . . whose flowers are 
curled and wrinckled after a most strange maner, which our 
women haue named, lacke an apes on horsebacke. 1629 
Parkinson Paradisi v. 12 Double daisies .. both white and 
red, both blush and speckled or party-coloured, besides that 


which is called lacke-an Apes on Hor.seb,tcke. 1688 R. 
Holme A rmoury \ ir. 70 ''2 1 lie J ack-an-Apes on Horse-back, 
or the fantastick Cowslip, hath the flower all green and 
jagged, like to a Juli flower. 

6. attrib. 

1398 S MAKS. Merry IV. 1. ivs 173 You, lack 'Nape; giue-’a 
this Letter to Sir Hugh, by g.u it is a .shallenge. . I will 
teach a scuruy lack-a-nape Priest to meddle, or make. 
1622 Massinger & Dekker Virg. Mart. 11. i. All my feai 
is of that pink-an-eye jack-an-apes boy, her page. 1660 
Pepys Diasy 5 July, This morning _ my brother Tom 
brought me my jackanapes coat with silver buttons. 1813 
Mar. Edgeworth Patron. (1832) 1. iii. 44 The squiie.. 
declared that he would not be brow-beat hyany. .jackanapes 
colonel. 1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet ii. xvii, Any 
jackanapes lawyer. .might think it fine thus to insult.. a 
harmless nobleman. 

Hence (nonce-wds.) Ja'cEaua’pery, action charac- 
teristic of a jackanapes ; Ja’ckanaipish, Jackan- 
a.-psian adjs., having the character of a jackanapes. 

1842 Fraser's Mag. XXVI. 448 That monument of con- 
genial jackanapery reared, .in caricature Of an Elizabethan 
mansion. 1880 ‘ Vehn. Lee’ Bekaro vi. 151 Calling in 
Offenbach or Lecocq to rewrite that air in true jackanapsian 
style. 1884 y. Bull's Neighb. vii. 50 Go into a bureau de 
paste, and see how you will be insulted by the jackanapish 
officialism there. 

Jackaroo (dgsekarzi*), sb. Attsfralian colloq. 
Also jackeroo. [A derivative of Jack j/i.i, app. 
with the ending of kangaroo.'\ A man newly arrived 
from England to gain experience in the bush (see 
quot. 1885) ; an inexperienced young colonist. 

1880 W. Senior Travel^ Trout it} (Morris) Jackaroos — 
the name given to young gentlemen newly arrived from 
home to gather colonial experiences. 1880 A. C. Grant 
Bush Life in Queensland (1881) I. 53 The young Jackaroo 
woke early next morning. 1883 H. Finch-Hatton Ad- 
vance Australia 85 (Morris) Before starting on their own 
account to woik a station, they go into the bush to gain 
colonial experience, during which process they are known 
in the colony as ‘jackaroos’. 1890 Boldrewood Squatter's 
Dream vii. 72 If these here fences is to be run up all along 
the river, any Jackaroo can go stock-keeping. 

Hence Jackaroo- v. intr., to lead the life of a 
jackaroo ; to gain experience of bush-farming. 

1887 Dayne In Name of Tzar 134 Ah, wouldn’t 1 break 
you in, if I had you jackerooing at Eundoolumoonoung 
for six months. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Reformer (1S91) 
91 Perhaps the young one’s going jackerooing at Jedwood. 
xSgo JTASMA’ In her Earliest Kuw/Zt 152 (Morris) There’s 
nothing for them to do but to go and jackaroo up in 
Queensland. 

Jackass (dgce-kices), [f. Jack sh^ 37 + Ass.] 

1 . A male ass, a he-ass. 

1727 Arbuthnot Coins 128 Pliny relates from Varro that 
a Jack-ass for a Stallion was bought for 3,229/. 3J. e^d. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) II. 385, I have seen a jack-ass, 
from that country, above fifteen hands high. 1803 A. Young 
in A. Hunter's Georg. Ess. III. 197 'I he Earl of Egremont, 
early in j8oo established a team of six Jack-asses for carting. 
i8i§ Scott Guy M. viii. She often contrived to . give him 
a ride upon her jackass. 1899 MoRLEv in IVestm. Gaz. 
26 May 0/1 The old Greeks, when disputing and debating 
about idle contentions, bad an expression that they were 
contending for the shadow of a jackass. 

2 . Applied opprobriously to a stupid or foolish 
person, a dolt, a blockhead : =Ass 2. 

1823 Scott Peveril vii, 1 . began . to think I had borne 
myself something like a jackass in the matter. 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood iv, The purest Jackass in Cloisterham. 

3 . Laughing Jackass (also in mod. use simply 
jackass) : the Giant Kingfisher of Australia (Bacelo 
gigas\ so called from its loud discordant cry. 

The name is also given to a kind of owl (Sceloglaux 
albifacies) in New Zealand, and fackass or Derwent Jack- 
ass to a shrike \Craciicus cinereus) in Tasmania. 

1798 D. Collins N. S. Wales 6x5 (Morris) Bird named 
by us the Laughing Jackass. 1833 Sturt Australia 
II. iv', 100 He returned with, .a laughing jackass . .a species 
of king’s-fisher, a singular bird, found in every part of 
Australia. 2847 Leichhardt yml. x, 326 The laughing 
Jackass (Dacelo cervina, Gould) of this part of the country, 
IS of a different species from that of the eastern coast. 1848 
H. W. Haygarth Bush Life Australia xii. 130 The silence 
. . was broken in a startling manner by the loud note, ha ! 
ha ! ha ! of the_ ‘ laughing jackass ’. 1839 H. Kingsley 
G. Hamlyn xviii. 148 Below us, in the valley, a mob of 
jackasses were shouting and laughing uproariously. 1880 
Mrs. Meredith Tasjnan. Friends ^ Foes no (Morris) We, 
too, have a ‘jackass', asmaller bird, and not in anyway 
remarkable, except for its merry gabbling sort of song. 
1882 T. H. Potts Out m the Open 322 (ibid.) Athene 
Albifacies, wekau of the Maoris, is known by .some up- 
country settlers as the big owl or laughing jackass. 

4 . Naut. a. A kind of heavy rough boat used in 
Newfoundland. (Smyth Sailors Word-bk. 1867.) 
b. = Hawse-bag •, see Hawse sbl^ 5, {U. Si) 

5 . attrib., (in sense 2 ) as jackass author, etc. ; 
Comb., as jackass-driver, -headed adj. ; jackass- 
brig, ‘a brig with square topsail and topgallant- 
sail instead of a gaff-topsail ’ {Cent. Diet .) ; jack- 
ass copal, the raw copal of Zanzibar : see quots. ; 
jackass-deer, an African antelope, the singsing ; 
jackass-fish, a fish of the Australian seas {Chilo- 
dactyhis macropterus) , highly esteemed as food ; 
jackass frigate (see quot. and cf. donkey -firigate : 
Frigate sb. 2 b, quot. 1867) i jadtass penguin, a 
common species of penguin {Spheniscus demersus), 
so called from its cry ; jackass pick (see quot.) ; 
j ackass rabbit = Jack-babbit; jackass-rigged a., 
? rigged like a jackass-brig. 
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18S4 J. Fitzpathich To an OM Printer, And many a 
■•■jackass author has his wit Saved from damnation’s liteiaiy 
pit, i860 Readc Cloister if H. Iv, (i8g6) 157 A dog as big 
as a 'jackass colt. 1872 R. F. Burton Zanzibar I, 357 
These places supply only the raw or unripe Copal, locally 
called Chakazi, and by us corrupted to *Jackass. 1887 St-i. 
Amer. 28 May 340/2 The raw, or true, copal is called chackaze, 
corrupted by the Zanzibar merchant to jackass copal. 1829 
GcN. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) I. 143 Your poor in- 
dustrious *jackass-driver. 1898 Morris A itsiral English, 
iilonooug, the New South \V^ales name for the fish Chilo- 
liactyliis viacropterus', also called the Carp and ••Jackass- 
fish. 1833 Maksyat P. Simple .\iii, ‘What do you mean 
by a •'jackass frigate’? inquired I. ‘I mean one of your 
twenty-eight gun ships, so called, because there is as much 
diflference between them and a real frigate, like the one we 
are sailing in, as there is between a donkey and a race- 
horse. 1831 Eoy. to Manriihts i. 10 The skipper looks 
an.\iously toward the man of war, a jackass frigate, lying 
lower down the harbour. 1883 'Qi.KCK.Shandon Bells'Zxx, To be 
jumped upon by a *jackass-headed old idiot like that. 1863 
G. Kearney Links in Chain ix. 195 The famous ■“Jackass 
Penguin. 1865 Render 29 Apr. 486/2 Commonly called the 
‘Jackass Penguin’, from its habit, while on shore, of 
throwing its head backwaids, and making a loud stiange 
noise like the braying of that animal. 1874 J. H. Collin.s 
Metal Mining 60 When the pick is much used as a lever, 
the head is frequently formed, .with a projecting wing to 
afford increased support to the helve. This is called a 
“jackass pick. 1851 Audubon Vivip. Quadr. N. A. II. 97 
All ideas of blue mountains, vast rolling prairies, etc., were 
cut short by a “jackass-rabbit bounding from under our 
horse.s’ feet. 1883 Leisure Lfonr s/2 Jackass rabbits (the 
Californian hare), and numbers of. . grey. . land squirrels., 
scanrpered. .over the flats. i8io Sporting- Mag'. 

168 To have *jack-ass lacing upon particular days. 1883 
E. F. Knight Cruise 'Falcon' (1887) 32 October 19th. . 
passed a “jackass-rigged craft. 

Hence Ja'ckass v. intr., to ride a jackass ; 
Jaoka'ssery, the character of a jackass (see 2), 
gross folly or stupidity; (with //.) something 
characteristic of a jackass, a piece of folly ; Jack- 
assiflca’tion, the action of making a jackass of, 
stultification; Ja'ckassism ; Jack- 

assness, the quality of being a jackass, gioss 
foolishness. (All more or less 'tionce-wds/) 

1893 Leland Mem, L 228 Driving in a Russian telega, or 
“jackassing in Egypt._ 1833 Fraser's Mag. VII. 618 The 
genius of “jackassei-y is not al'ways to rule us. 1889 Mrs. 
Randolph New Eve II. xiii. 206 He will clothe his body 
after the latest jackasseries of the masher. 1822 BlaJisu. 
Mag. XII, 57 Acting on the principle of the general *jack- 
assification of mankind, ..he abuses them right and left. , 
a 1845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Wedding-Day 46 Calling 1 
names, whether done to attack or to back a. schism. Is.. | 
a great piece of ■*jack-ass-ism. 1803 Southey Lett. (1856) | 
I. 238 The Cl imes of pedantry, stupidity, ■“jackassness. 1885 ^ 
Mrs. PtRKis Lady Lovelace I. v. 74 To convey such news 1 
. .was the veiy e.ssence of Jackassness. 

Ja'ck-bixd. [Echoic: influenced by Jack 

1 . A local name for the fieldfare. 

1883 SwAiNSON Prov, Names Birds 6 Fieldfare (T/irdns 
pilaris) .. Jack bird. From its cry. Cf. Chack chack 
(Luxemburg), Claque (Normandy). 

2 . ‘ A bird of the South Island of New Zealand, 
Creadion cinereus' (Morris Austral Eng/). 

1873 Sir W. BuLLERRi><fr A6 ZeaAiarf (1888) I. 2 3 (Morris) 

I have, .adopted the name of Jack-bird, by which it is known 
among the .settlers in the South Island. Why it should be 
so called I cannot say, unless this is an adaptation of the 
native name Tiehe . . the equivalent, in the Maori vernacular, 
of our Jack. 

Jack-'boot, ja'ck'boot. [Sense of jack im- 
certaid; taken by some as Jack sb.^, but may be 
jACKrS.i] A large strong boot the top of which 
came above the knee, serving as defensive armour 
for the leg, worn by cavalry soldiers in the 17th 
and iSth centuries; also, a large boot coming j 
above the knee, worn by fishermen and others. 
xfASLotid. Gas. No. 2182/4 He had a light bob Periwig 
..and a pair of Jack-Boots. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 435 
■p 6 Should they meet a Man on Horseback, in his Breeches 
and Jack-Boots. _ 1712 _E. Cooke Eoy, S, Sea 74 Leather, 
so dress’d that it is not inferior to Iron, like our Jack-Boots. 
1771 Mackenzie A/(i« JAt’A (1886) 41 Two jack-boots con- 
cealed, in part, the well-mended knees of an old pair of 
buckskin breeches. 1824W.IRVING T. Trav.l. i7Ameagre 
but fiery postilion, wlio with tremendous jack-boots and 
cocked hat was floundering on before him. i86x .Sala Dutch 
Piet. xli. i8i Jack-boots with long brass spurs, 

Jack-boot, -boots (= the ‘Boots’ at an inn) ; 
see Jack sb^ 35. 

tJa’ok-boy. Obs. [f. Jack rJ.i -h Bov.] A 
boy employed in menial work ; spec, a stable-boy, 
groom, or postillion. Cf. Jockey. 

[1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 62 Jacke boy, ., fayne thou 
woldist witen.] 1373 Tusser H-usb. Ixxxvii. (1878) 177 
Rather make lackey of lack hoie thy wag, 1596 Shaks. 
Tam, Shr. jv. i. 3.3 Why lacke boy, ho boy, and as much 
newes as thou wilt, i&o Surflet Countrie Fartne v. vii, 
668 They must haue the stones gathered off in winter, .by 
little lackboyes and girles, 181a J. H. Vaux Flash Diet . , 
Jack-hoy, a postillion. 1849 tr. Meinhold's Sidonia II. 152 
She. .uttered coarse^ and shameful words, such as the most 
shameless groom or jack-boy would scarce pronounce. 
Jack-chain, [f. Jack sb/y 7 : because used in 
roasting-jacks.] A chain each link of which con- 
sists, of a double loop of wire, resembling a figure 
of 8, but with the loops in planes at right angles to 
each other ; tlie links are not welded. 

*639 W. Cartwright Royall Slave i. ii, Ifyou’l make use 
of any ornaments, I’ve a couple of jack-chains at your 


service. 1676 Wychtrlf.v PI Dealer l. i, Here you see. .a 
great Loid [bowing] to a Fidimonger, or Scrivener with a 
J.Tck-chain about his neck. 1801 Trans. Soc. Arts XIX. 
125 Six lengths of jack-chain. 1892 Pall Mall Cr. 23 Sept. 
6/2 hluch scionger than ordinary welded or jack chains. 

, Jackdaw (d^mkdg). [f. Jack sb.^ 37 b + 1 1 a w. 

Foimerly stiessed jack-da'W (in J. Walker 1791, 

I Todd i3i8 ; still in Scotl.) Ash 1775 has Ja'ckdasv ] 

1. The common name of the Daw (Corvris mont- 
dula), one of the smallest of the crow family, which 
frequents old buildings, church towers, etc. ; it is 
easily tamed and taught to imitate the sound of 
words, and is noted for its loquacity and thievish 
propensities. 

1543 Bale Course Rom. Foxe 87 Not all vnlyke vnto 
Isopes clioughe, whom we commonlye call lacke dawe. 1333 
T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 223 Some cackles like a Henne, oi 
a lacke Dawe. i6oi Holland Pliny 1. x. xxix. 285 
Choughes and iack dawes t the veriest theeves . . especially 
for silver and gold. 1672 'Nw.ss Poet. Licent. 32 And may 
the Jack-daws still the Steeples hold. 1769 G. White 
Selborne x.xii. (1875) 75 Jackdaws building with us under 
the ground in lahblt-burrows. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., 

' Jackd. Rheims 12 In and out 'I'hrough the motley rout 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about. 1879 Jefterics 
I Wild Life in S, C. 283 The jackdaw . . could not keep silence 
to save his life, but must talk after his fashion. 

b. A species of grackle or ‘blackbird’ {Qu/s- 
calns major) of the Southern United States. 

1884 Coues Key N.Amer. Birds Boat-tailed Grackle, 
Jackcl.aw. Of large size, with long, much keeled and 
graduated tail. 

2 . jig. Applied contemptuously to a loquacious 
person. 

1603 Try all Ckev. n. i. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) III. 2S9 
Bowyer a Captayne? .. a very Jackdaw with his toung silt. 
1719 D’ljRrEY PzV/.f I. 6 With City-jack-daws ; That make 
Staple- Laws, To measure by Yards and Ells. 

3 . altrib. and Comb., in reference to the Fable of 
the Jackdaw decked out with peacock’s feathers, 
or to the fmtive and secretive habits of tlie biid. 

1739 Melmoth Fitzosb. Lett. (1763) 49 Jack-daw poets with 
their stolen feathers. 1890 Athenxn-m 19 Apr. 498/2 In the 
Bodleian Library, where they now rest, thanks to the jack- 
daw-like propensities of Mr. Secretary Pepys. 

Jacked (d3aekt), a. [f. Jack 53,2 4--ed2.] 
f a. Clotlied in or armed with a jack (see Jack 
sb.'^ i). Obs. b. Hardened and thickened as 
leather for jack-boots. 

1461 J. Paston in P. Lett. II. 36 The peple was jakkyd 
and saletted, and riottously disposid. Ward Welsh 

Monster 3 'Their brown Skins, from Knee to Foot, Are 
jack’d like Trooper’s stubborn Boot. 1841 James Brigand 
xix, Dagger or sword point will not well make its way 
through the jacked doublings of those hides. 1849 — 
Woodman vii, Made of double jacked leather. 

Jackeeu (dgmkrn). Anglo-Irish, [Irish dim. 
of Jack rd.l] A contemptuous designation for a 
self-assertive worthless fellow. 

1840 Fraser's Mag. XXII. 320 A buckeen, a jackeen, 
a squireen, or any of the intermediate classes. 1892 Q. Rev. 
July 138 ‘Jackeens’ loitering about the Dublin Theatres. 
xSpy Sir C. G. Duffy ibid. Sept, 451 In manner and bearing 
he IS a superb Jackeen. 

Jacker _(d30s-k3a). [f. Jack One 

who jacks, in various senses; e.g. one who hunts 
or fishes with a jack ; one who jacks or throws. 
Jacket (dgre'ket), sb. Forms: 5 iaquet, -ette, 
5-6 iaket, -ette, 6 iakett, iackett(e, iakket, 
iacquet(e, -quit,iakqn.et, 5“7 iacket, 7- jacket, 
[a, 0 '^ . jaquetyjacquet, dim. of jaque-. Jack ri5.2] 

1 . An outer garment for the upper part of the 
body : orig. the same as, or a shorter form of the 
jack ; now, an outer garment with sleeves, reaching 
no lower than the waist, worn by boys (as an Etoti 
jacket) and by men in certain occupations ; also 
a short coat without tails (as a Norfolk jacket), 
worn in shooting, riding, cycling, etc. 

Also as second element in shooting-, smoking-, tennis- 
jacket, and the like. 

1463 Mann.Si Ho-useh. Exp, (Roxb.)i49 Ffor makynge off 
a jaket off crymysyn clothe ffor my sayd lurd, ij.j. iiij.rf. 
1464 Nottingha 7 n Rec, II. 377 Rede clothe to make jakettes 
of to he saudeours. c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 33/40 Donaas 
the doblet maker Hath performed my doublet And my 
laquet IF.paltocque). 1527 in Lmic, Weills (Chetham Soc. 
1854) 3 Item I giff my white chamlett iakett to be a vesti- 
ment to,our lady chapell aforsaid. 1330 Palscr. 233/2 Iacket 
that hath but four quarters, jacqueiie. 1348 Udall, etc. 
Erasm. Par. John ri6 The souldiers thought good that it 
[Christ’s seamless coat] should bee kept whole vneut, and 
that sum of them shoulde haue the whole iacket to whose 
lotte it shoulde chaunce. 1380 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, 

1 IJoquetoti, a Iacket, a cote of armor. 1399 Thynnr 
Aidrnadv. (1873) 31 A comone garmente . . suche as we call 
a lerken or lackett withoute sleues. 1697 Dampier Voy. I. 
427^ Some of them have lackets made of Plantain leaves, 
which were as rough as any Bear’s-skin. 1706 Phillips, 
Jacket, a sort of Garment in Use among Country-People. 
1767 T. Hutchinson Hist. Mass. II. ii. 163 The women put 
on their husbands hats and jackets. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, 
by S evte 144 The royal archers led the way, clothed in jacke ts 
of vermilion, red, white, and peen. 1841 Emerson Lect. 
on Ti?nes Wks. (Bohn) II. 260 Before the young American 
is put into jacket and trousers, he say.s ‘ I want something 
which I never saw before '. 1897 Hall Caine Christian xi. 
Yon were only a boy in jackets. 

b. That worn by a jockey in horse-racing ; now 
a loose-fitting blouse of sjlk or patin, of th^ owner’s 


distinctive racing colours. Hence, to setid in his 
jaiket, take away his jacket, retam his jacket, etc. 
bee J. Rice Hist. Brit. Tmf 1S79. 

1836 H. H. Dixon Post 6 Paddock 83 The Duke of 
Bedford .. vei y neaily lequested him [Chifney senior] to 
send in bis jacket. Ibid. vi. 89 Sam [Chifney] . .mounted 
the magnificent ‘purple jacket with scarlet sleeves, and 
gold-braid buttons’ of the Prince. Ibid. xii. 214 Jockey 
Club law does not acknowledge such a proce.ss as ‘ sending 
in a jacket’, ..But if masteis..force a senior jockey to 
retain their jacket, they are bound to give him their mounts, 
and not to. .prevent him fiom seeking for more considerate 
masters elsewhere. Ibid., He thought nothing, .of putting 
a silk jacket into his pocket, and riding 70 or 80 miles to a 
meeting, to oblige a friend. 1894 Doyle S. Holmes (i 8 gg) 
16 '2, I glanced at the caid to see the entries. It ran 
. .4. Colonel Rosb’s Silver Blaze (.black cap, led jacket). 

c. A woman's outer garment analogous to that 
of boys or men, either loose or close-fitting, and of 
varying length. 

1756 Connoisseier No. 103 T 5 Her u.sual dishabille, is, an 
ordinary stuff jacket and petticoat. 1862 Miss Yonge C’tox 
A’a/e vii. (1880) 69 To the detriment of that young lady's 
muslin jacket. 

d. Locally in U.S., =: waistcoat. {Cent- Diet.) 

e. Applied to something worn or fastened round 
the body for other purposes than clothing ; as 
a strait-jacket, a swinwiingjacket, 

f. Phiases. f To line Okie's jacket (obs.) : see 
quot. 1611. To dust, swinge, thrash, trim, etc. 
(a person’s) jacket, to give him a beating. Also 
in phrases referring to breadth or narrowness of 
opinions, etc. (quots.^1792, 1896). 

1611 CoTGR. s.v. Acconsb’cr, He stuffes himselfe soundly, 
hee lines his iacket throughly with liquor. r68^ T'. Brown 
Saints in UproarNXA, 1730 I. 74 I’ll substantially thrash 
your jacket for you. 1740 Christmas Estieriaitun. ii, 
(1883-4) 12, I will swinge his Jacket foi him. 1792 Burke 
Carr. (1844) III. 367 They were not able to make a schism 
in their short and nartow jacket. 1845 Buckstone Green 
Bushes L 13 I’ll dust your jacket if you do that again. 1896 
Daily News 30 Apr. 6/1 He had ‘ widened the jacket ' of his 
Scotch theological training by mastering the results of the 
most advanced German speculatioii- 

2 . An outer covering, coating, or casing of any 
kind placed round a vessel, as a pipe, steam- 
cylinder, or boiler, to protect it, prevent escape or 
access of heat, etc. See also Steam-jacket. 

1815 sped/. J. Kilby's Patent No. 3020, I enclose my 
brewing vessel in another vessel which 1 call the case or 
jacket. 1837 Chambers' Misc. VI, No. 136. 16 The enclos- 
ing of the cylinder in a jacket or drum of wood. 1832 W. 
BRANDEAecf. rir/r 21^ Heating a fluid by means of a steam- 
warmed jacket or coil, c 1863 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc, I. 
307/1 The crucible is to be covered by the plumbago jacket, 
1898 P. M ANSON 'Prop. Diseases xxi. 334 The evaporation 
is best done in a vessel like a glue-pot, in which the milk is 
not boiled, but is surrounded by a jacket of boiling water. 

b. A paper cover or wrapper issued with a bound 
book, usually with the title printed upon it. 

1894 Month May zi6 It was arrayed in a handsome 
purple ‘jacket’, and bore the crown and monogram of 
George III. _ 1893 H. Frowde Let. 26 June, Paper jackets 
are being printed for it, worded as shown. 

c. U.S. ‘A folded paper or open envelop con- 
taining an official document, on which is indorsed 
an order or other direction respecting the disposition 
to be made of the document, memoranda respecting 
its contents, dates of reception and transmission, 
etc.’ {Cent, Diet.) 

3 . a. The natttral (usually hairy) covering or 
‘coat’ of various animals; the fleece (of a sheep), 
hair (of a dog), fur (of a cat), etc.'; also the skin 
(of a seal, fish, etc.). 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 560 These kindes of Ser- 
pent.s. .The Scythale is admirable in her varied Jacket. 01847 
Cocks in Knowledge (1883) 188/2 Herds of Acthiia bellis 
in prime condition — jackets as red as a Kentish cherry. 
1863 j 7 -nl. R. Agric. Soc. Ser. ii. I. ii. 242 The recent high 
price of long wool has tempted some flockmasters to neglect 
the form, in their eagerness to secure a heavy jacket. 1880 
Siajidard 20 May 3 As fast as one [seal] is clubbed or shot 
the skinner with the sharp knife turns it out of its ‘jacket ’, 
as the skin with the attached blubber is styled. 1882 Daily 
News 28 Jan. 2/2 A two-pound perch boiled in its own 
jacket, and served up with par.sley sauce. 1898 LadiesJ 
Field 6 Aug. I have seen her in July with a magni- 

ficent jacket, while every other cat had next to none. 

b. The skin of a potato (when cooked with the 
skin on). 

x 8$6 Farmer’s Mag. Nov. 37S Potatoes, .boiled unpeeled 
—or as we say, ‘ in their jackets ’. 1894 Hall Caine Manx- 
man 31 A pot of potatoes in their jackets. 

C. P.xth. A formation coating some organ. 

1897 A llbnit's Sysi. Med. IV. 119 This white jacket, which 
may be a quarter of an inch thick, easily peels off the sub- 
jacent liver. 

d. A young seal ; so called from the rough fur. 
Newfoundland. 

4 . attrib. and Cotnb., zs jacket-collar, -jacket, -stuff, 
-suit', jacket-bodice, a dress-bodice coming down 
over the skirt like a jacket ; also a jacket-shaped 
under bodice ; jacket poultice, a poultice placed 
between two folds of stuff; jacket wise adv. oi 
advb. phr., in the manner of a jacket. 

1810 Splendid Follies 1. 119 The laundress . . had left a 
deep triangular singe in the very centre of the/qacket-back. 
i88^ Tablet 3 Aug. 167 Over her “jacket-bodice she wear§ 
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a woollen shawl. 1838 Dickens 0 . Tiuistx, Oliver, .was at 
once lugged along the streets by the '^jacket-collar, at a rapid 
pace. 1806 Naval Chron. XV. 453 The crew lost their ^jacket 
knives. 1833 Marryat P. Simple x.nix, He thrust the fiist 
book into his ^jacket-pocket which he could lay his hand 
on. i8§8 Allbutt’s Syst. Med. V. 149 A *jacket poultice of 
linseed is a common and for the most part a good applica- 
tion. 1643 Davenant Unfot t. Lovers Wks. (1673) 133 What 
skirt’s in fashion now ; the *Jacket-way, Down to the hams ? 
1598 Hakluyt Voy. I. 387 Aloft their shirts they weaie a 
garment '’^iacket wise. 

Hence Ja’clcetless a., without a jacket ; Ja'ckety 
a. colloq.., of the nature of a jacket. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp. Tour (1S93) 49 His coat 
was a light jackety sort of thing, with little pockets behind. 
i86z Mrs. H. Wood Chaunings vi, Her son . .burst into the 
loom jacketless. 1891 Hardy Tess .\xix. ad Jin., Tess had 
come out with her milking-hood only, naked-armed and 
jacketless. 

Ja’cket, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To cover with or enclose in a jacket (in 
various senses of the sb.). 

1861 Times 13 May 5/4 The cj’linders [of the Mooltan's 
engines] are ‘jacketed’, as it is termed, — that is, there is an 
upper pair of 43 inches’ diameter, in which the dry steam is 
first used, at a pressuie of 20 lb., and an outer cjdiiider of 
g6 inches’ diameter, where it is worked e.xpansively. 1884 

F. J. Briitln Watch ,5- Clockm. 63 The ‘ice-bo.Y' is also 
a metal chamber . . jacketed all over with a non-conductor. 
1889 Farmer Americanisms s.v.. In Government offices, to 
jacket a document is, after scheduling, to enclose it with 
other papers leferring to the same subject. 1899 IVestm. 
Gas. 25 Feb. 1/3 A Bible jacketed in American cloth upon 
the table. 1900 Hid. 15 Aug. 7/1 Unfortunately, there are 
forty-five waiters to only forty jackets, . . perhaps . . the 
managers will be able to scrape together sufficient money 
to jacket the unhappy five, 
b.- slang. (See quot.) 

i8rz J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., To jacket a person, .is more 
properly applied to removing a man by underhand and vile 
means from any birth or situation he enjoys, commonly with 
a view to supplant him. 

2 . dial, or colloq. To beat, thrash. (Cf. the phrases 
s.v. Jacket sb. i f.) See also Jaciceting 3. 

187s Sussex Gloss, s.v., ‘ I’ll jacket him when becomes in ’. 
1877 N, W. Line. Gloss. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 
Jacketed (dgse'keted), a. [f. prec. sb. or v. -b 
-ED.] Clothed, covered, or surrounded with a jacket 
(in various senses of the sb.). 

iSSa Huloet, lacketed, iunicatus, 1831 Carlyle Sari. 
Res. 1. X, Those jacketed Gouda Cows, i860 All Year 
Round.'^Q. 34. 79, I have seen baby London short-coated, 
and frocked, and breeched, and jacketed. 1884 Health 
Exhib. Catal, 66/1 Jacketed Pans, for soups [etc.]. 

Ja'cketiug'. [f. Jacket sb. or v. + -ingi.] 

1 . = Jacket sd. 2. 

_ 1881 Greener Gnu 309 This pipe is surrounded by a water 
jacketing, and kept cool by a running stream of water. 

2 . Material, as cloth, etc, for making jackets. 

i88* in Ogilvie, 

3. colloq. A beating. Also 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 92, I don’t work on Sun- 
days. If I did, I’d get a jacketing. 1894 ‘J. S. Winter’ 
Red Coats 29 The very worst ‘jacketing ’ which the Colonel 
was capable of administering. 

Jackey; see Jacky. 

Jack-frame, [f. Jack sb^ 8 -t- F rame.] 

1 . The frame in which a jack or winch is fixed. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 41 The N uts will not draw the 

Fore and Backsides close. ., then the whole Jack Frame will 
not stand fast and firm together. 

2 . Cotton Manuf. A contrivance consisting of a 
rotating can containing a bobbin, formerly much 
used for giving a twist to the roving as delivered 
by the drawing rollers, and simultaneously winding 
it upon the bobbin. Also called Jack~in-a-box. 

187s Knight Diet. Mech. s.v.. The jack-frame was super- 
seded by the Bobbin and Fly-frame. 

Jack-in-the-box, Jack-in-a-box. Also 6 
lacke of the boxe, 

1 1 . A name for a sharper or cheat j spec. ‘ a thief 
who deceived tradesmen by substituting empty 
boxes for others full of money’ (Nates). Ohs. 

1S70 Satir. Poems Reform, xxii. 78 Jak in the bokis, for 
all thy mokis a vengeance rnot the fall 1 Thy subteltie and 
pal3ardrie our fiedome hringis iu thrall. i6ia Dekker 
Cryer of Lanthorne, etc. xi, This lacke in a Boxe or this 
Deuill in mans shape. . comes to a Golde-sniith.es stall. 1623 
Middleton, etc. Sp. Gipsy ye. i, Jack in boxes norDecoyes, 
Puppets, nor such poore things. 1639 Glapthorne A rgalus 
V. \Vks. 1874 1 - These women .. toungs that lie worse 
than false clocks, By which they catch men like Jacks in a 
box. a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jack in a Box, a 
Sharper, or Cheat. 1723 in New Cant. Diet. 
t 2 . Applied contemptuously to the consecrated 
host, with an allusion to its reservation in the pyx. 

^SSS ’BaoLTi'i Last Exam, in P'o.xe A. ^ M. (1583] 1759 
Rayling billes agaynst the sacramente, termynge it ‘ lacke 
of the boxe ’, ‘ the sacramente of the halter ', ‘ round Robin 
with like vnseemely termes. 

3 . The name of some gambling games. 

159* Nashe Summer's Last Will (1600) Giij, When I 
should haue beene at schoole, I was close vnder a hedge 
. . playing at spanne counter or lacke in a boxe. 1W4 
J. Wilson Cheats iv. i. Dram. Wks. [1874) 67 Did not I . . 
teach you your top, your palm, and your slur, Shew’d you 
the mystery of jack-in-the-box, and the frail die ? 

b. ‘A game in which some article, of more or 
less value, is placed on the top of a stick standing 
in a hole, and thrown at with sticks. If the article 


I be hit so as to fall clear of the hole, the thrower I 
takes it.’ [Farmer Slangl) I 

1836-7 Dickens Sk. Bos, Greenw. Fair (1850! 6 -jlz The 
allurements of the stout proprietress of the ‘Jack-in-the- 
box, three shies a penny’. 

F 4 . A street pedlar stationed in a portable stall 
or box. Obs. 

1699 E. Ward Lond. Spy in. 13 Here and theie a Jack ' 
in a box, like a Parson in a Pulpit, selling Cures for your 
Coins, Glass Eyes for the Blind. 

5 . A kind of firework. | 

1635 J. Babington Pyrotechnia xxxvii. 45 Another, which 

I call lack in a box. 1841 J. T. Hewlett Parish Clerk II. 

44 Jacks-in-the-box, and all soits of fireworks. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. I Nov. 5/2 Theie is more attraction to the ordinary , 
child in a handful of ‘ blue devils ‘ Roman candles and 
a ‘ jack-in-the-bo.x ’ than a grand Ciystal Palace show. 

6. A toy consisting ol a box containing a figure 1 
with a spring, which leaps up when the lid is raised. 1 
Also fg. 

1702 Infernal Wanderer (N.), Up started everyone in his 
seat, like a Jack in a box, crying out Legit ant non Legit. 

[ 1833 Marryat P. Simple Ixiv, Could he have jumped up 
twenty time.s, like Jack-in-tlie-Box. It is never 

I too late 1.XX, Two figures . . came bounding like J acks-in- 
I the-hox out of the gloom into the red light. 1899 Westm. 
j Gas. 14 Oct. 8/1 Battles are won by resolute, enthusiastic 
I men, not by jacks-in-boxes. j 

[ 7 . Applied to various mechanical contrivances. , 

I t a. A self-acting valve for relieving water-mains from ac- [ 
cumulations of air. Obs. b. A screw-jack or lifting-jack, 
esp. one used in stowing cargo on board ship. c. A kind 
of screw-piess : see quot. i8or. d. An instrument with 
a small but powerful screw, used by burglars to bieak open 
safes or doors. e. = Jack-frame 2. 1 

1726 Desaguliers in Phil. Trans, XXXIV. 82 This 1 
machine which from its make we call Jack in a Box will be I 
useful where ever water is to be conveyed a great way in | 
Pipes. 1801 J. J. Moore Vocab. Sea P/trases, Jack in the 1 
'' box, a large wooden male screw, turning in a female one, I 
! which forms the upper part of a strong wooden box, ] 

1 shaped like the frustrum of a pyramid. It is used . . as a I 
, press. 1824 Ann. Reg. (1825) 8 Apr. 49/1 [He] with the j 
I assistance of hand-spikes and a hand screw, called by the 
' sailors, ‘Jack in the Box .. threw over the stone. 1841 
I Jones Specif. Patent No. 8988. 2 This differential movement 
I now commonly called the ‘ Jack-in-the box’ is governed by 
the varying rotation of the pinion D. 1850 Chubb Locks 
I Keys 23 Some years ago, one of Chubb’s locks, fixed on a j 
I common iron safe, was forced open by a burglar’s inslru- [ 

! ment, called a ‘ Jack-in-the-Box’. 
i 8. a. A West Indian tree, Hernandia sonora, 
bearing large nuts that rattle in their pericarps 
when shaken, h. A local appellation of the wild 
arum, Arum viaculatttm\ cf. Jack-in-the-piilpit 
s.v. Jack 38; also, of a hose-in-hose variety 
of primrose (Britt. & Holl.) ; cf. Jack sbl^ 32 a. 

1752-9 Miller Gard. Dici. s.\. Hernandia, The Her- 
nandia . . with a large umbilicated _ Ivy Leaf, commonly 
called in the West- Indies, Jack-in -a- Box. 1756 P. 
Browne Jamaica 373 Jack-in-a-box, the cups that sustain 
the nuts are very large, and as they move in the wind, keep 
a whistling noise, which is often frightful to unwary ha- 
veners. 1819 Rees Cycl. s.y. Hernandia, The whistling 
hernandia . . in the West Indies is frequently denominated 
the Jack-in-a-box tree. 

9 . A fisherman’s name for a hermit-crab. U. S. 

J ack-ixi-tlie-green. 

1 . A man or boy inclosed in a wooden or wicker 
pyramidal framework covered with leaves, in the 
May-day sports of chimney-sweepers, etc. 

1801 'Srn.rsTr Sports % Past. iv. iii. § 20 Jack in the Green 
; . consists of a hollow frame of wood or wicker work, made 
in the form of a sugar loaf, but open at the bottom, and 
sufficiently large and high to receive a man . . who dances 
with his companions, a 1845 Hood Sweep's Compl. 63. x8ss 1 
Dickens Dorrit i. xxi. 1895 H. B. Wheatley Peptys' 
Diary VI. 296 note. The editor saw a jack-in-the-green with t 
men dressed as milkmaids dancing round it on May ist of ^ 
the present year. 

attrib. 1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 529 The heads ' 
of his society . . go out to meet him in their canoes, and bring j 
him in his Jack-in-the-Green dress ashore. 1 

2 . ‘ A variety of Primula vulgaris [the primrose], 
in which the calyx is transformed into leaves’ { 
(Britten & Holland Eng. Plani-n.), 

1876 Card. Chron. 8 Apr. 472. 

i J ack Ketch. Also 7 Kitch, 8- Catch, jaok- 

I Ketch. [From the name of John or ‘Jack’ Ketch 
(sometimes written Catch and Kitch), the common 
executioner 1663 (?)-i686. Partly on account of [ 
his barbarity at the executions of William Lord 
Russell, the Duke of -tonmouth, and other political 
offenders, partly perhaps from apt association with 
the vb. Ketch, Catch, his name became notorious, 
was given to the hangman in the puppet-play of 
Punchinello, introduced from Italy shortly after his 
death, and became a common appellation. See 
I Diet, Nat. Biog. s. v.] An appellation for the 
1 common executioner or hangman. 

[1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 13 Jack Kitch, the proper 
name of the Common Hangman that is now in being. i68z 
Dryden Dh, of Guise Epil. 30 ‘ Jack Ketch ', says I, ‘is an 
I excellent Physician . . But hanging is a fine dry kind of 
death.’ 1683 {title) The Apologie of John Ketch Esquire. 
1685-6 Luttrell Diary 20 Jan., Jack Ketch, the hangman 
for affronting the Sherifs of London . , is turn’d out of his 
place, and one Rose, a butcher, put in. 1702 T. Brown 
Lett. fr. Dead 48 From Charon to the Most Illustrious I 
and High-born Jack Ketch, Esq.] 1705 Hickeringill ' 


Priest-cr. ii. iii. 28 A Priest-ridden Magistrate to be the 
Jack Ketch, and do the Pi iest’s drudgery. 1755 Wesley 
IVks. (1872) II. 349 He is then a kind of jack-catch, an 
executioner-general. iStz Examiner ip Oct. 666/2 A few 
dozen lashes well laid on by Jack Ketch .. may be a very 
appropriate punishment. [1849 Macaulay Hist. Rug. v.] 
1889 Clark Russell Marooned (1890) 75 If they seize the 
vessel, it is piiacy — a criminal act which ends with Jack 
Ketch. 

Jack-knife (d^ie-kinsif), sh. [app. of U. S. 
origin : perh. associated with some sense of Jack 
sb?-, but cf. jackleg\n\{e. s.v. Jocktjgleg.] 

1 . A large clasp-knife for the pocket : see also 
quot. 1867. 

ijjS Militia Act , Neva Hanipsh. in Uk/z«^(i 895) XXVII. 
80/1 A hundred buckshot, a jack-knife and tow for w.adding, 
six flints, one pound of powder. 1825 J. Neal Bro. Jon- 
athan II. 227 Ever in Jerusalem ? — 1 was — got a jacknife, 
that, .emperor Titus, .he lost it, one afternoon. 1861 DtcKENS 
Gi. Expect, xl. Taking out his great horn-handled jack-knife 
. . and cutting his food. 1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk., 
Jack-knife, a horn-handled clasp-knife with a laniard, worn 
by seamen. 1870 Emerson d'nc. Solit., Work Days 
Wks. (Bohn) HI. 69 The old school-house, and its porch, 
somewhat hacked by jack-knives. 

2 . In a telephone station : = Jack sb.^ 15 d. 
Hence Jack-knife v., (a) Irons, to cut with, a 

jack-knife ; ( 3 ) intr. to double up like a jack-knife. 

1855 Boyd Oakw. Old i. The stage-yankee’s method of 
recording things, in jackknifed notches on a softwood stick. 
1889 Amer. Ann. Deaf Oct. 277 Desks ink-stained and 
jack-knifed like those of a country school. _ 1897 H. Porter 
Campaigning w, Grant ix. 141 One of their amusements in 
camp . . was to throw stones and chips past one another’s 
heads, and raise a laugh at the active dodging and bending 
the body low or ‘jack-knifing’ as the men called it. 

Jackleg : see Jockteleg, 

Jack-light, sb. U.S. [f. Jack 26 -1- Light.] 
A light carried in a jack or cresset for hunting or 
fishing at night. Also attrib. Hence Jack-lietht 
V., to hunt or fish with a jack -light. 

1883 Chicago Advance 30 Aug., By night, it is called 
'jacklighting ’ the deer. Ibid., William sat just behind the 
jack-light for two long hours. Ibid., Once after that in a 
jack-light hunt. 1895 Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 63/2 Dark 
banks so suggestive of jack-lighting experiences. 

Jack-line, [fi Jack sbf, in various senses: 
cf. Jack-chain.] A kind of thin rope or line used 
for various pui poses: see quots. 

1615 E, S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 642 Every 
string must be fifty fathom long, and about the bigness of 
a jack-line. 1665 J. Wilson Projectors i. Dram. Wks. 
(1874) 227, I shall be an alderman, . . I think a brass jack- 
line would hang as well o’ my shoulders as on another 
man's. 1686 Plot Stajffbrdsh. 337 A round wooden bo.x 
which receives a Jack-line, that goes also through another 
box which turnes a second spindle above in the ChimnejL 
1794 Rigging is Seamanship I. 64 Jack-line is made of bar 
hemp, and has 9 threads, 3 in a strand. 1851 Illvsir. Catal. 
Gi. Exhib. 514 Sash and jack-lines, made from Indian spun 
hemp. 1858 Kipping Sails ^ Sail-making 57 Through 
these eyes a small-sized rope is reeved, and this is called 
the Jack-line. 

Jackman (d3se’kmKn). Sc, [app. f. Jack sb? 
4 -1- Man. Referred by Scott, and writers after 
him, to Jack r^. 2 ] An attendant or retainer kept 
by a nobleman or landowner. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1567 Glide 4 Godlic B. (S. T. S.) 197 Preistis, leif qour 
pryde. ..“^nd lakmen be gour syde. a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 37 The Bischop of Brechin, having his place- 
boes and jackmen in the toun, buffated the Freei, and 
called him Heretick, 1637-50 'Ro'n Hist. Kirk (1842) Z72 
Familie exeicises, prayer, and the word, and singing of 
psalms.. are profaned and abused, by calling on the cook, 
Stewart, or jackman, to performe that religious duetie, the 
masters of families ashamed so to honour God in their awin 
persons. 1820 Scott Monasi. ix. The chiefs and landed 
proprietors retaining in their service what \vere called jack- 
men, from the ‘jack’, or doublet quilted with iron, which they 
wore as defensive armour. 1849 Jas. Grant Kirkaldy of 

G. iv. 35 A train of swash-bucklers or stout jackmen. 

^ Erroneously put for Jakkman, q. v. 

Jack-o’-la'xiteru, jaok-a-lantern, sb. 
Forms: 7- J. ■with a (the) 1 ., 8 o’, -a-, of 1 . ; 7-8 
lanthorn, 8- lantern ; 8- Jack-lantern, -horn. 
+ 1 . A man with a lantern ; a night watchman. 
1663 Stapleton Slighted Maid 111.48,1 am an Evening 
dark as Night, Jack-with-the-Lantern, bring a Light. 169^ 
1700 E. Ward Land. Spy n. (1709) 32 Each Parochial Jack- 
a- Lanthorn was Croaking about Streets the Hour of Eleven. 
111704 T. Brown Lett. fr. Dead Wks. 1760 II. 195 Who 
should come by before I could ^et up again, but the con- 
stable going his rounds, who quickly made me centre of a 
circle of jack of lanthorns. 

2 . An ignis fatuus or will-o’-lhe-wisp ; = Friar's 
lantern (Friak sb. 9 b) ; fig. something misleading 
or elusive. 

1673 Ray Jonrn. Low C. 410 "Those reputed Meteors^ . . 
known in England by the conceited names of Jack with 
a Lanthorn, and Will with a Wisp. 1749 Fielding Tom 
Jones xil. xii, Partridge . . firmly believed . . that this light 
was a Jack with a lantern, or somewhat more mischievous. 
1750 S. Hales Earthquakes 10 Plenty of inflammable sul- 
phureous Matter in the Air, such as Ignes fatui, or Jack-a- 
Lanterns, 177S Sheridan Rivals iii. iv, I have followed 
Cupid’s Jack-a-lanterii, and find myself in a quagmire. 1862 

H. Marryat Year in Sweden II. 67 As a mist rises, Jack- 
o’-lantern flits his pale light over the swamp. 1870 Lowell 
Study Wind, s Supplying so many more jack-o’-lanterns to 
the future historian. 

attrib. 1750-1 Student II. 352 It . . is . . of a mere Jack- 
lanthorn nature, neither here nor there. 1817 Coleridge 

138 -a 
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Bioff. Lit. 293 The chaiacters in thit. act frisk about, here, 
there, and everywhere, as tcasingly as the Jack o’Lauteru 
lights which mischievous boys.. throw with a looking glass 
on the faces of their opposite neighbours. 

3 , A Linterii made of the rind of a large turnip 
or a pumpkin, in which holes are cut to represent 
eyes, nose, and mouth ; a turnip- or (in U. S.) | 
pumpkin-lautein. North Eng., Sc., and U.S. 

Hence Jaok*o’-lantern v. iiitr. {ttottce-wd.), to 
play or move erratically like a will-o’-the-wisp. 

1891 G. Meredith One of our Cong. I. iv. 52 His Puckesh 
fancy jack-o’-latitertiing over it. 

Jaok-o-leg: see Jockteleg. Jack-o’-lent : 
see Jaok-a-Lent. Jaekonet: see Jaconet. 
Ja*ck-pla:ne. [f- Jack sd.'^ + Plane.] A 
long heavy plane used by joiners for coarse work. 

1813 16 J. Smith Panorama. Sc, ^ Ari I. 109 The Jack- 
plane used by joiners, is generally about 17 inches in length. 
1835 J. Nicholson Opera/. Mechanic The jack-plane i.s 
used for taking away the rough occasioned by the saw, and 
removing all superfluous and other uneven parts. 1876 T. 
Hardv Ethelberta (1890) 380 That comes from the jack- 
plane, and my pushing against it day after day and year 
after year. 

Hence Jack-plane v. trans., to smooth with a 
jack-plane. 

1873 ‘Mark Twain’ Innoc. Air.xii. 76 Surely the. .smooth 
..turnpikes are jack-planed and sand-papered every day. 

Ja-ck-pu’ddingr.a^r/L [Jack J3.I35,] Abnf- , 
foon, clown, or merry-andrew, isj>. one attending j 
on a mountebank. 

1648 C. Walker //ist. Independ. i. 21 The Junto-men, 
the Horus-Pocusses, the State-Mountebanks, with their 
Zanyesand Jack-puddings 1 1664 Etheredge Cowl Revensre 
m. iv, Sir, in a word, he was Jack-pudding to a mountebank 
1711 Addison Sped. No. 47 P 6. 17S2 Fielding Covent 
Garden Jrnl. No. 10 Writers are not . . to be considered as 
mere jackpuddings, whose business it is only to excite 
laughter. 1836 Scott Woodst. xxviii, What make you in 
that fool's jacket, and playing the pranks of a jack-pudding ? 
1881 Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. x. (1883) 73 They 
were again jocund, ..the jester and Jack-pudding of the 
feast. 

attrih, x668 T. St. Serfe Tarn^tis Wiles Aiv, Be gone 
with your Jack-Pudding Speech ! 1836-48 B. D. Walsh 
Arisioph., Knights 11. iv, You rascal, how you worry me 
with your jack-pudding nonsense. 

Hence Jack-pvfddiiigfhood, the character of a 
jack-pudding, buffoonery. 

*749 H. Walpole Lett, to Maun 3 May, Grossatesta, 
the Modenese minister, a very low fellow, with all the jack- 
puddinghood of an Italian. 

Ja'Ck-ra'bbit. U.S. \^Qitiox jackass-rabbit 
(see Jackass 5); so called from its long ears.] 
One of several species of large prairie-hares {Leptis 
cainpestris, L. calloHs, etc.), with remarkably long 
ears and legs. 

1883 HarpePs Mag. Nov. 869 The jack-rabbits speed to 
their holes with long kangaroolike bounds. 1897 Miss 
Harraden Hilda Strafford 213 She would never again go . . 
chasing the j.ack-rabbits and the cotton-tails. 
Ja'Ck-SCrew-. A lifting-jack with a screw; 

= Jack sbP- 10. 

1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789I, Verm, an instrument 
nearly similar to a Jack-screw. 1^0 R. H. Dana £ef. Mast 
xxix. 99 The jack-screws which are used in stowing cotton. 

Jackshay, -shea (dgs-kj?')- Australia. 
[Origin unknown.] A tin quart-pot. 

1881 A, C. Grant Bush Life Queensland I. 209 (Morris) 
Hobbles and Jack Shays hang from the saddle dees. Note, 

A tin guart-pot, used for boiling water for tea, and contrived 
so as to hold within it a tin pint-pot. 1890 Melbourne Argiis 
14 June 4/1 His ration bags are beside his head, and his 
jackshea. .stands by the fire. 1893 Mrs. C. Praeu Ouila-cv 
^ Laxumnker HI. 140 The tin billys, and pint pots and 
jackshays, strung together by a saddle strap, 
t Jacksmith(d3s-k|Smi]j). Obs. [f.jACKjAly 
+ Smitk.] A maker of roasting-jacks, 

_ 1678 Land. Gaz. No. 1280/4 Next door to the Jack Smiths 
in Philpot Lane, London. 1723 Land. Gas. No 6196/7 
Ralph Simson, . . Jacksmith. 1800 Malone in Drydetis 
Works (1808) XVIII. 127 note, The celebrated watchmaker 
[Mr. Tampion] who was originally a jacksmith. 

Jack snipe, ja'ck-sui:pe. [See Jack 
29, 33 b.] A small species of snipe, Scolopax 
{Gallinago) gaUinuia ; also called half-snipe. Also 
applied to the common American or Wilson’s snipe, 
Gallinago Wikoni, the Dunlin, Tringa alpina 
(Shetland), and the pectoral sandpiper of N. 
America, Tringa maculata. 

1663 Killigrew Parson's Wed. in. ii. in Cow. <5- Trag. 
(1664) too Provide me then the Chines fry'd, and the Salmon 
Calvered. . and an Assembly of Woodcocks, and Jack-snipes. 
17W Pennant Zool. 11768) II. 330 The Jacksnipe. ..Its 
weight is less than two ounces, inferior by half to that of 
the snipe. 1883 Century Mag. Oct. 921/1 The Wilson's snipe 
. . very closely tesemllles the jack snipe of Europe. 1889 
R. S. S. Baden-PowivLl Pigsticking 52 Like the particular 
tussock always tenanted by a jack snipe. 

Ja'ok-stafF. Naut. [f. Jack jA 3 4. Staff.] 

1 , A short staff, usually set upon the bowsprit or 
at the bow of a ship, on which the flag called the 
jack (Jack jiJ.S) is hoisted. 

1^3 Capt. Smith's Seaman's Grant, i, xiv. 65 Ja-tk Staff 
and Jack. 1794 Rigging i]- Seamanship 1 . 175 The Jack- 
staflf IS a short staff erected on the aftside of the bowsprit- 
cap, to expand the jack. 1880 Preble Hist, of Flag (ed. 2) 
V. 309 The stars and stripes for the stern, the boat-flag for 
the jackstaff, and two blue flags for the wheel-houses. 


2 . Used (? erron.j for Jacob’s staff (sense a a). 

1891 J. WtNSOR Columbus xi. 261 Whether the cross-staff 
or Jackstaff, a seaboaid implement somewhat more con- 
venient than the astrolabe, was known to Columbus is not 
very clear. 

Jackstay (d^m-kist^'). Naut. [f. Jack sbS 
33 + Stay.J a. A rope, rod, or batten placed j 
along a yard or gaff to bend the sail to. b. A rod 
or rope uinning up and down on a mast, on which 
the square-sail yard travels. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast Gloss., Jack-stays, ropes 
stretched taut along a yard, to bend the sail to. ciSflo H. 
Stuart Seaman’s Caleth. 19 What is the use of jackstays? 

To bend the sails to. 1875 Bedtord Sailor's Pocket Bk. vi. 
j ted. 2) 227 A jackstay should be fitted round the boat, undei- 
' iieath the nibbing strake for the rain awning to be laced 
down to. 

Ja-ck-stone, ja'ckstone. [A variant of 
Checkstone ; perh. associated with Jack w.i] A 
small round pebble or stone; esp., in pi., a set 
of pebbles tossed up and caught in the game of dibs, 
1814 Brackenridge Jrnl. Voy. Missouri in Views 
Louisiana 251 The women, .amuse themselves with a game 
something like jack-stones : five pebbles are tossed up in a 
small basket, with which they endeavor to catch them again 
as they fall. 1885 Truth 28 May 853/1 She had a passion 
for gathering jack-stones and forming mosaics with them in 
the garden. 

J a'ck-straw, j a'okstraw. [See Jack sb.'^, 
in various senses. Jack Straw was the name or 
nickname of one of the leaders in the Rising of the 
Commons in 1381. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun’s Pr. T. 574 Certes he lakke Straw 
and his meynee Ne made neuere .shoutes half so shille. 

14. . Pol. Poems (Rolls) I. 230 Jak Strawe made yt stowte. j 
1568 Grafton Chron. II. 342 But Fabian, . . Pohdore, and 
many Aucthours doe impute lack Straw to be chiefe.] 

1. A ‘man of straw’; a man of no substance, 
w'oith, or consideration. 

1596 Nashe Saffron Walden 126 Those worthlesse Whip- 
pets and lack Strawes. <1x605 Polwart Fly ting w. Mont- 
gomerie 155 lacstro, bee better anes inginde. Or I sail flyte 1 
against my sell. 1692 Washington Ip Milton’s Def. Pop. I 
Pref., M.'s Wks. (1847) 3(2 Thou.. an inconsiderable fellow I 
and a jack-straw, and who dependest upon the good-will of ' 
thy masters for a poor stipend, attrib. 1754 Richardson i 
Grandison /1812) VII. 63 (D.lj 1 command you on your 
obedience to accept of this ; I will not be a jackstraw father. 

2 . One of a set of straws, or strips of ivory, bone, 1 
wood, or the like, used in a game in which they { 
are thrown on the table in a heap, and have to be 
picked up singly without disturbing the rest of the ! 
heap Also, in//., the game thus played, 

1801 Mar. Edgeworth Belinda xix, ‘ Mr. Percival’, said 
Belinda, ‘ condescending to look at a game of jack-straws 1 ’ 
i8to_ — Early Lessons, Harry < 5 - Lucy (1829) IV. 81 
Playing a game at Jack-straws, or, as some call them 
spillikins. 1845 Mrs. Browning in Lett. Mr. if- Mrs. 
Browning (1899) I. 267, I ..have no sort of presence of 
mind (not so much as one would use to play at Jack straws). 

3 . As a type of worthlessness ; cf. straw. 

x8z8 C. Croker Fairy Leg. (new ed.) 434 The only thing 
about this place that’s worth one jack-straw. 1885 T. 
Healy in Leeds Mercury 16 Dec. 8/1 The Protestants of 
the North do not care a jackstraw about England. 

4 . Local name for the Whitethroat, and for the 
Blackcap, from the construction of their nests. 

1885 SwATNSON Prtm. Names Birds 23 Whitethroat [.Sylvia 
dnerea). ..It forms its nest of fine pieces of ^rass, bits of 
straw, feathers and wool, hence it is called. . WiiineU straw, 
or Jack straw (Salop). Ibid. 24 Blackcap [Sylvia atxica- 
pilla) . . builds its nest of hay, roots, and hair, in a low 
bush or hedge, hence its names Jack straw (Somerset) [etc. ]. 

5 . The flower-spikes of the common plantain 
{Plantago lanceolatcC). local. 

X863 Miss Flues Rambles in Search of Wild L'l. 238 
We used to call the spike.s ‘Jack straws’, and many a good 
game I have had with them fighting my fifty against my 
neighbour's fifty. 

Jack-ta'r. [See Jack jAI 3.] A familiar 
appellation for a common sailor. 

1781 G. Parker Vie^o Society I. 53 Outhouse in thi.s place 
[Gosport] was chiefly supported by Jack-tars. 1823 Lamb 
EJia Ser, i. Old Actors, A downright concretion of a Wap- 
ping sailor — a jolly warm-hearted Jack Tar. 

attrib. 1692 W, S. Gilbert Foggerty's Fairy 179 He had 
mixed it (brandy and water] on the Jack-tar principle of 
‘half-and-half. 

t Ja'ck-weight. Obs. [Jack sbl^ 7.] A 
weight forming pait of the mechanism in an 
obsolete form of a roasting-jack. 

1659 Lond. Chanticleers xii. in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 352 A 
woman's anger should be like jack-weights— quickly up and ' 
quickly down, a 1784 Johnson Acc. Early Life, 1 remem- 
bered a little dark room behind the kitchen, where the jack- . 
weight fell through a hole in the floor, into which I once 
slipped my leg. 1814 Last Act i. iii, A short thick squat 
zort of a mon, fit for the devil’s jack-weight. 

Jacky, jackey (djae-ki), [f. Jack sb.^ y -\ 

di/tt.] 

1 . A. diminutive or pet form of Jack in various 
senses. 

183s Hood Dead Rohbety iii, The stiff 'un . . Starts sudden I 
up, like Jacky-in-a-box. zSgj Outing (U . S.) XXX. 358/1 
A warm cia-sp of the hand . . from the wealthiest owner as 1 
well as from the poorest ‘ Jackey' in port. 

2 . slang. Gin. I 

1799 Mont. Herald in Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1800) III. 332 1 

Got up at eight o’clock — had a drap of Jackey. 1825 ' 
Brockeit, Jackey, English gin. *833 W. Stephenson Gates- . 


head Local Poems 37 Sometimes she would pawn her smock, 
To get a drop of Jacky 

3 . Comb., as ja’cky-bird, jacky-breezer, jacky- 
soreamer ; see quots. 

1840 Spurdens Suppl. Voc. East A., Jacky-breezer, the 
dragon-fly. 1867 NuouPop. Nat. Hist., Birds 40 When 
flying, the Svvift screams continually, and is sometimes called 
the Jacky-sci earner in consequence. 1897 R. Kcarton 
Nature lyCamera^Tg Alive one [stalling] called a ‘Jackey- 
hird ’ is secured to a ‘ flue ’ or ‘ play-stick which can be 
moved up and down by means of a stiing which the fowler 
holds in his left hand. 

Jackyard (d3m’kiyajid). Naut. [See Jack ji.i 
33 b.] A spar used in fore and aft rigged craft, 
chiefly jachts, to spread the foot of a large gaff- 
topsail out beyond the peak. Also attrib. 

1883 Standard ii Aug. 6/6 Lorna and Chittywee last, the 
latter with a large jackyard topsail set. 1896 Daily News 
18 Aug. 3 All carried jackyards above their mainsails. 
Hence Jackya’rder, a jackyard topsail. 

1893 Daily News 8 Aug. 3/7 The yachts . .reached out the 
river under full lower canvas, jackyarders and jib topsails. 
1894 1 ivies 24 July 10/2 It was astounding that Britannia 
with jackyarder aloft came scatliless out of the squall. 

Jacob (d.^pi’kob), [a. Heb. nps' yas-dqob, in 
Gr. 'laicookos, L. Jacobus, whence also came Eng. 
James.'] A personal name and surname; used 
also in derived and transferred senses, partly 
leferring to Jacob’s ladder. 

Jl. = Jacobus, the gold coin. Obs. 

1662 Pepys Diary 23 Nov., A poulterer . . hath left ;/j8oo 
per annum . .and 40,000 Jacobs in gold, 
f 2 . slang, a. A housebreaker carrying a ladder. 
1712-53 Thief-Catcher 25 Rogues called Jacobs ; these go 
with Ladders in the Dead of the Night, and get in at the 
Windows. 

b. A ladder. 

1708 Mem. John Hall 21 Jacob, a Ladder. 1796 Grose 
Diet. Vulgar T., Jacob, a ladder ; perhaps from J acob's 
dieam. 1803 Sporting Mag. XII. 34 A Jacob is a ladder, 
e. A simpleton. 

1811 Lex. Balatr,, Jacob, z. soft fellow, a fool. iSia J. H. 
Vaux Flash Diet., Jacob, . .a simple half-witted person. 

3 . The possessive Jacob's occius in the following: 
Jacob’s coat, membrane (A fiat,'), the layer of 
rods and cones of the retina of the eye (named 
after Arthur Jacob, an Irish ophthalmic surgeon, 
died 1874) ; Jacob’s shell, the scallop-shell 
Jacobseus, the emblem of St. James the Greater, 
and worn by pilgrims who had visited his 
shrine ; J acob’s stone, a name applied to the 
coronation stone of the Scottish kings at Scone, 
now in Westminster Abbey, fabled to be the stone 
of Jacob’s pillow (Gen. xxviii. 1 1) ; J acob’s ulcer, 

‘ a term for Liiptis or rodent ulcer of the eye ’ (from 
Arthur Jacob, above-named). AIsoJacob’s ladder, 
Jacob’s staff. 

X842 E. Wilson Anat. Vade M. 453 '“Jacob’s Membrane 
. . is .-.een as a flocculent film when the eye is suspended in 
water. 1879 Harlan Eyesight ii. 18 This external layer, 
called Jacob's membrane. 1756-7 tr. Keysler’s Trav. (1760) 
HI. 212 In the Adriatic are likewise found the species called 
■“Jacob’s shells, or Pectines. 1637 Heywood Royal King i. i. 
■Wks. 1874 ^ 1 - 7 If I survive Englands Inheritance, Or euer 
live to sit on “lacob's Stone. 

Jacobean (dgsek^bran), fl. (jA) Also-eean. [f. 
late and Jacdhs.%is (j. Jacobus \ see prec.).J 

1 . Of or pertaining to the leign or times of James I 
of England; spec, in Arch., a term for the style 
which prevailed in England in the early part of the 
17th cent., consisting of very late Gothic with a 
large admixture of Palladian features ; also transj. 
in other arts, as Engraving, etc. 

1844 F. A. Paley Church Restorers 171, I have seen 
Jacobean doors added to ancient churches. 1867 F. G. Lee 
1636 ^ 1866 in Ess. Reunion 128 Most of the Jacobean 
divines, apparently, could not look beyond the confines of 
the English nation. 1874 Parker Goth. Archit. i, ii. 20 
What are called Jacobean Gothic buildings of the time of 
James I. are often very good examples of the Perpendicular 
style. x88o Warren Book-plates iii. 22 The Jacobean style 
was most prevalent on our book-plates about 1730. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the apostle St. James the 
Less or the Epistle written by him. 

Pulpit Treas. June loB The Jacobean definition of 
religion must be recovered [Jas. i. 27]. 1^8 W. S. Lill'Y 
in xg/Zt Cent. Sept. 516 A doctrine in which the Pauline 
and Jacobean pronouncements are unobtrusively blended. 

b. Jacobean (or Jacobsea') lily, a bulbous plant 
{.Sprekelia formosissima, N.O. Amaryllidacex), 
a native of Mexico, named after St. James. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App,, Jacobaea Lily, Amaryllis. 
1770-74 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. (1803) HI. 125, I have no 
where seen it more manifest than in the Jacobean Lily. 1846 
J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) I. iig In the Jacobaean 
lily, Linnaius noticed a drop of transparent liquid protmd- 
ing every morning from the stigma. 

B. sb. A statesman or writer of the time of 
James I. 

1885 Athenxum 21 Nov. 661/2 Milton’s chance of leader- 
ship would have been slight if . . the age needed a prosaic 
reaction from the extravagances of the Jacobeans. 

Jacobian (d^akou’bian), tz.i and sb. Math. 
[f. Jacobi, proper name -t- -an.] 

A. adj. Pertaining to or named after the mathe- 
matician K. G. J. Jacobi (1804-51), professor at 
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Kdnigsberg in Prussia ; discovered, introduced, or 
investigated by Jacobi ; as Jacobian ellipsoid of 
cqiiilibriuni, Jacobian ftinclion^ Jacobian system of 
differential equations. B. sb. (.short iox Jacobian 
determinant.) An important functional determi- 
nant, named after Jacobi. 

Its constituents are the differential coefficients of any 
number of functions («, v, to, with respect to the .same 
number of variables (.r, y, it vanishes when the 

functions are connected by any i elation of the foim 

F (te, v,w,..) = o. It is usually denoted by ^ ■ . _ ) 

d (-V, y, a, . ) 

1832 Sylvester in Cainb. cy Dubl. Math, ’jfrnl. VII. 
71-2. 1881 Eiicycl. Brit. XIII. 31 Such functional deter- 
minants are now more usually known as Jatobians^ a 
designation introduced by Professor Sylvester, who largely 
developed their properties, and gave numerous applications 
of them in higher algebra, as also in curves and surfaces. 

Jacobian (dgakJu'bianljfl.^ rare. [f. 'L.Jacdb-iis 
-I- -IAN : cf. Jacobean.] a. Of or pertaining to 
the patriarch Jacob, b. = Jacobean i. 

1863 F. H. L.mng in Manning Ess. Retig. Lit. I. 20S The 
race of Israel proper, the genuine Jacobian breed. 1883 
Wallensiein in the Drama rn Westin. Rev., Dramatic work 
of the Elizabethan and Jacobian times. 

Jacobic (dgako'fbik), a. rare. [f. 'L.Jacdb-tis 

+ -ic.] = Jacobean 2. 

1871 Bolton tr. Delitzsch's Comm. Ps. I. 234 The Old 
Testament conception [of righteousness] . . is (so to speak] 
more Jacobic than Pauline. 

Jacobin (dgse-kobin), sbl^ and a.l Also 4 -yn, 

6 -yne, 6-9 -ine. [a. F. Jacobin (orig. an adj., 
frere jacobin, 13th c. in Godef. Compli), ad. med.L. 
Jacobinus, i. Jacobus : see Jacob.] 

A. sb. 1 . A friar of the order of St. Dominic ; 
a Dominican. Also attrib. or as adj. 

Originally applied to the French members of the order, 
from the church of Saint Jacques (S. Jacobus) which was 
given to them, and near which they built their first convent 
(Littre). 

<21323 Trental St. Gregory 12 in Angiia XIII. 303 To 
mynour ne to frere Austyn To caryne [read carme] ne to 
Jacobyn. c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. (1810) 238 Fiere Hugh 
of Malmcestre was a Jacobyn. ^1400 Rom. Rose 7458 
Thow woldest. .have sworne..That he, that whilome was 
so gaie,_And of the daunce lolly Robin, Was tho become 
a lacobin. a 1330 Freiris Bervoik 29 in Dunbar's Poems 
286 Twa of the Jacobyne freiris. i68i Dryoen Sp. 
Friar ii. ii. This jacobin, whom I have sent to, is her 
confessor. 1738 Jortin Erasm. I. 135 They behold the 
Jacobins fighting for their Thomas. 1818 A. Ranken 
Hist, France VI. i. 233 It was a soldier in disguise and not 
a jacobin monk. 1833 Alison Europe 11847) II. vi. 184 The 
club Breton . . established its sittings in the library of the 
Convent of the_Jacobins, in the Rue St. Honore, which 
gave its name, since become imperishable, to the club. 

2 . A member of a French political club or society 
established in 1789, at Paris, in the old convent of 
the Jacobins (sense i), to maintain and propagate 
the principles of extreme democracy and absolute 
equality. 

1790 Burke Fr. Rev, 158 They have, it seems, found out 
in the academies of the Palais Royal, and the Jacobins, 
that certain men had no right to the possessions which 
they held. 1794 J. Gifford Louis XVt 296 The new 
republican clubs, of which the Jacobins became the most 
noted. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vil. iv. Gone are the 
Jacobins ; into invisibility ; in a storm of laughter and howls. 

to. transf. A sympathizer with the principles of 
the Jacobins of the P'rench Revolution ; an extreme 
radical in politics or social organization. About 
1800, a nickname for any political reformer. 

1793 Burke Corr. (1S44) IV. 200 With the Jacobins I .shall 
keep no terms. 1812 T. fmoT Life Windham in W.’s 
Speeches (1812) I. 29 Parties, which . . were branded with 
the reproachful titles of ‘ Alarmists ’ and ‘ Jacobins ’. 1821- 

30 Ld. Cockburn Mem. 81 Jacobins .. soon became the 
common nickname. .given, not only to those who had 
admired the dawn of the French liberation, but to those 
who were known to have any taste for any internal reform. 
1888 Mrs. H. Ward R, Elsmere 342 ‘Why am I here?' 
the little Jacobin said to herself fiercely as she waltzed. 
fig. 1822 Byron Juan vi. xiii, Consign'd To those sad 
hungry jacobins the worms. Who on the very loftiest kings 
have din’d. 

B. adj. a. Of or belonging to the Jacobins or 
Dominican friars, to. Pertaining to the Jacobins 
of the French Revolution; hence, ultra-democratic. 

1793 Windham Sp. 27 Mar., The cry of peace pioceeded 
from the Jacobin party in this country. i8o6 Fessenden 
Democr. I. 68 [They] swore to have the pure reality, Essence 
of Jacobin equality. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. vii. iv, 
Billaud from the Jacobin tribune says, ‘The lion is not 
dead; he is only sleeping’. <21886 J. Ker Lect. Hist. 
Preach, viii. (1888) 139 They.. gave name to the famous 
Jacobin party in the French Revolution, because their 
sittings were held in the Jacobine or Dominican monastery. 
Hence Ja'coTjinly adv. 

1848 Craig, Jacobinly, after the manner of Jacobins. 

+ Ja'CCbin, sb!^ and (Z .2 Obs. Also 6 -yn, 7 
-ine. QY . Jacobm, ad. m&ili.'L. Jacobtmis, f. 
Jacobus', see Jacobite 1 .] 

a. sb. A member of aMonopliysite sect in Syiia, 
Mesopotamia, etc. ; = Jacobite sh^ to. adj. Of 
or pertaining to this sect. 

1317 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 24 Ther com to vs Jacobyn.s 
and other feynyd Cristen Peple. 1633 Baxter Chr. Concord 
40 Of all which (with the other smaller parties, as the 
Copties, the Jacobines, &c.) it is hard to say which are the 
more ignorant. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc, E. Ind. I. 


iv. 33 Its present Possessors are Nestoriau and Jacobin | 
Monks. 1768 Hume Ess. V Treat. (i8og) II. 430 The 
Jacobins denied the immaculate conception. I 

Jacobin (.dgte-ktybin), rA 3 Forms; 7-9 Jaeo- 
bine, 8- -in. [a. F. Jacobine, fern, of Jacobin 
(Jacobin i) ; so called from their cowl or hood.] 

1 . An artificial breed of the domestic pigeon, 
with leversed feathers on the back of the neck, 
suggesting a cowl or hood. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury 11. 244/1 The Jacobines .. or 
Cop Headed Pigeons .. have .. Feathers .. almost like a 
Monks-hood. 1766 Pennant Boot. (1768) I. 218. 1831-61 

'RlK'iv.x.v Land. LabourW. 64 His pigeon-cote .. is no loiigei 
stocked with carriers, dragoons, horsemen, jacobins. 

2 . A humming-bird of the genus PJeliothrix, 
having neck-feathers resembling a hood. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 272/2 13th Race. The Jacobins. 
Bill short, straight ; tail ample or graduated. 

■J 3 . A kind of French soup (F. sotipe ct la Jaco- 
hine, Littre). Obs. 

1706 Phillips, Jacobine, a kind of French Potage with 
Cheese. 

t Ja'cobinei. Obs. rare. [f. Jacob + -ineI.] 

A descendant of Jacob ; an Israelite. 

a 1625 Bovs Wks. (1630’' 800 All true beleeuers are the 
sons of Jacob, and the Church of these true Jacobines ^ 
and Israelites are the land of the Lord, 
t Ja‘Cobine‘.^. Obs. rare. [f. Y. Jacoh-us -t- 
-ineI.] = Jacobus. 

1612 Sir R. Boyle in Lismore Papers (1S86) I. 6 Lent 
Ah leonard Chichester. .in gold, a lacobyne xxij''. 

Jacobinic (dg^kobimik), a. [f. Jacobin sbj + 
-IC.] Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of the 
French Jacobins; ultra-democratic. 

1793 Hist, in Ann. Reg. 274/2 Every method .. that Jaco- 
binic invention could suggest, or Jacobinic energy employ. 
1802 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 325 To rise to power 
on the ladder of Jacobinic principles. 1881 Athenceum 
20 Aug. 233/2 Throughout the Jacobinic period the notion 
was widely current that as the people was sovereign, any 
crowd that might gather in the street, .was sovereign. 

Jacobi 'uical, a. [f. asprec. + -al.] =prec. 

1793 Mad. D’Arblay Lett, to Dr. Burney 19 Feb , Per- 
haps all may be Jacobinical malignity. 1821-30 Ld. 
Cockburn Mem. x. (1874) 59 Trousers or gaiters., he de- 
scribed as Jacobinical. 1871 Morley Crit.^ Misc. I. 62 
Reason like Condorcet’s, streaked with Jacobinical fibre. 
Hence Jacotai’nically adv. 

i8ai Blackw. Mag. X. 752 Patting them on their heads 
(rather jacobinically zx^asy for our taste). 1887 Daily 
News 28 June 3/1 The present House of Commons has no 
‘mandate’, as Lord Salisbury Jacobinically calls it, to 
coerce Ireland. 

JacoMnism (d^ce-kd^biniz’m). [f. Jacobin 4^.1 
+ -isif.] The doctrine or practice of the French 
Jacobins ; ultra-democratic principles. 

1793 Burkk Rem. Policy Allies 'Wks. VIL 122 The true 
principles of legitimate government in opposition to jaco- 
binism, 1798 Coleridge Satyrane’s Lett. ii. in Biog. Lit. 
(1882) 262 'i'he whole system of your drama is_a moral and 
intellectual Jacobinism. 1801 M. Cutler in Life, etc. 
(1888) II. 44 Jefferson’s speech, . . a mixed medley of Jaco- 
binism, Republicanism, and Federalism. 1821-30 Ld. Cock- 
burn Mem. 82 Jacobinism was a term denoting everything 
alarming and hateful, and every political objector was a 
Jacobin. 

to. A Jacobinical trait or notion. 

1888 Mrs. H. Ward R. Elsmere 510 A solitary eccentric 
life., had developed in him a good many crude Jaco- 
binisms. 

Jacotoinize (d^as’kobinoiz), V. [f, as prec. + 
-IZE.] irans. To render Jacobin, to imbue with 
revolutionary or ultra-democratic ideas. Flence 
Ja^cobiniza'tion, the action of Jacobinizing. 

1793 Burke Rem. Policy Allies Wks. VIL 183, I think no 
Country can be aggrandized whilst France is jacobinised. 
1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Review XXVI. 548 Surely 
this author will not admit that a domestic Jacobinization 
was the only defence against foieign subjection. 1836 
Arnold Let. in Stanley A^ (1844) II. viii, 61 A most 
unprincipled system of agitation, -^the Tories actually doing 
their best to Jacobinize the poor, in the hope of turning an 
outbreak against the Whig government to their own 
advantage. 

Jacobite (d.:5ffi‘k<yb3it), jAI and a.^ [ad. med.L. 
JacobJta,i. Jacobus '. see Jacob and -ite.] A member 
of a Monophysite sect taking its name from Jacobus 
Baradseus, of Edessa, who revived the Eutychian 
heresy in the 6th cent. Also attrib., or as adj. 

c 1400 Maundbv. (1839) T2I There ben othere that ben 
dept Surienes. .thei maken here confessioun right as the 
lacobytes don. 1:1311 xst Eng. Bk. Amtr. (Arb.) Introd. 
30/2 lacoby ten named also of on better lacob. . .These be 
kytte and chrystened with a byrnynge yren. 1640 Bp. Hall 
Episc.n. xviii. 194 The Jacobite Christians, .have a Patriarch 
of their own. Heresiogr. (1661) 21 The laco- 

bites-.mark their children with a hot Iron with the signe 
of the Cross, alluding to the words of Saint lohn, He shall 
baptize you with the holy Ghost and with fire. 1867 
E. B. Elliott Mem. Ld. Haddo xv. (1868) 252 Egyptian 
Christians of the Eutychian or Jacobite persuasion. 

+ Ja'Cobite, sb.^ Obs. [ad. ratd..lj. JacobIta, f. 
Jacobus', see - ite,] = Jacobin sb.^ i. 

c 1330 Bale IC. Johan (Camden) 18 Jacobytes, Mynors, 
Whyght Carmes, and Augustynis. 1614 Sblden Titles 
Hon, 174 In a Monasterie of the lacobits at Paris . . the 
Epitaph, of Humbert is thus conceiued. 1818 A. Ranken 
H ist. France IV. _iv. 317 They granted . . to the Dominicans 
or Jacobites certain rights. 

t JaxobitOi sbpt' Obs. [f. Jacob + -ite.] A 


descendant of Jacob, an Israelite ; also applied to 
the 17th c. Puritan refugees, (See N. & Q. 9th 
ser. III. 323.) 

1658 Sir P'. Gorges' Amer. painted to the Life 1. x.viii. 46 
Jaccobbites. Ibid. iii. ii. 200 Hearing that prophaiie Esau 
had musteied up all the bands, .to come against his brother 
Jacob, these wandering race of Jacobites deemed it now 
high time to implore the Lord. 

Jacotoite (dgte’kd'bsit), sb.^ and a.'^ [f. L. 

Jacdb-tis James (see Jacob) + -ite.] 

A. sb. An adherent of James II of England after 
his abdication, or of his son the Pretender ; a parti- 
san or supporter of the Stuarts after the Revolution 
of 1688. 

1689 E. Bohun [title) The Doctrine of Passive Obedience, 
and Non-Re.sistance, no way concerned in the Controversies 
now depending between the Williamites, and the Jacobites. 
i6go Luttrell Brief Rel. Apr. (1857) II. 36 A private form 
of prayers is piinted here, used amongst ihe Jacobites, 
for King James in his afflictions. 1736 Bolingbroke 
Patriot. (1749) 169 Every Jacobite at this time .. is 
a rebel to the constitution under which he is born. 1814 
ScofT Wav. xxi.x. The sanguine Jacobites, dming the 
eventful years 1745-6, kept up the spiiits of their party by 
the rumour of descents from France. 

B. adj. 1 . Pertaining to James I of England ; 
in Jacobite piece =}KQcyw^. Obs. 

1611 ill Cri. i). Times Jns. I (1849) ^47 There is speech 

of finding some little remedy, by raising gold, ._.the_ angel 
and sovereign to eleven shillings, and the Jacobite piece to 
two and twenty. 

2 . Of or pertaining to the adherents of James II 
and his family : see A. 

1692 Song in 12th Rep. Hist. il/SS. Comm. App. v. 320 
At Kingsland near the City Theie met a Jacobite crew. 
1697 J. Dennis [title) A Plot and no Plot, or Jacobite 
Ciedulity; a Comedy. 1788 H. Walpole in IValpoliana 
xix. 10 Atterbury was nothing more or less than a Jacobite 
priest. 1892 Guardian 10 Feb. 184/2 On Monday, the 
Marquis de Ruvigny placed on the spikes of the gate_ at 
Westminster Abbey a wreath with the following iiuscription 
‘In memory of the martyrdom of Mary.. from the Legiti- 
mist Jacobite League’. 

Hence Ja’cobitely adv. 

1706 Heakne Collect. 7 May (O. H. S.) I. 241 He was., 
look’d upon as Jacobitely inclin’d. 

JsLCohi'tic, a. rare - = next. 

1853 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet, Also in mod. Diets. 

Jacobitical (dg£ek£tbi’tikal),tz. [f, Jacobite 
- 1- -ICAL.] Pertaining to the Jacobites or adherents 
of the Stuaits; holding Jacobite principles. 

1779 H. Swinburne in Crts. Europe close last cent. (1841) 
1. 255, 1 drew my wife’s attention to this undeserving object 
of all her Jacobitical adoration [the Young Pretender 
carried home drunk], 1814 Scott Wav, v, A few songs, 
amatory and Jacobitical. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng, xxi. 
IV. 685 Of all the counties of England Lancashire was the 
most Jacobitical. 

Hence Jacobi’tically adv. 

1835 in Hyde Clarke Eng. Diet. Also in mod. Diets. 
Ja’CObitish, a. rare. [f. as prec. + -ISH.] = 
prec. adj. Hence Ja’cobitislxly adv. 

1703 Moderation a Virtue 35 Her J acobitish false Brethren. 
1846 Macfarlane Cab. Hist. Eng. XV. 126 The ..Earl of 
Clarendon, with a ‘Jacohitish secretaiy’, was sent in his 
stead. 1883 Omond Ld. Advoc. Scot. II. 47 Lawyers in 
Scotland being Jacobitishly inclined. 

Jacotoitism (.dgte'kd’boitiz’m). [See -ISM.] 

1 . The principles of the Jacobites or adherents of 
James II and his family ; adherence to or sympathy 
with the Stuart cause. 

1700 Wagstaff (title) The Present State of Jacobitism in 
England. 1707 Hearne Collect. 23 Dec. (O. H. S.) II. 82 
His charging y“ University, .w't’ Jacobitism. 1814 Scott 
Wav. V, Sir Everard’s Jacobitism had been gradually decay- 
ing. 1839 Ld. Brougham Staiesm. Geo. Ill (L.), Since 
Jacobitism and divine right were exploded. 

2 . The doctrines of the Jacobite sect of Christians. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Eutycl. Relig. Knoivl. I. 17 Abulfaraj .. 

son of a Jewish physician, who had embraced Jacobitism. 

Jacotosite (d^J'^kabzait). Min. \i. Jakobsberg, 
place-name -h -ITE.] An oxide of iron and man- 
ganese, belonging to the spinel group, found at 
Jakobsberg in Sweden. 

1869 Latest News 17 Oct., Jacob.site is a iiety mineral 
described before the French Academy of Sciences by 
M. Datnour. 1872 Dana Min. App. i. 8 Jacobsite .. does 
not lose weight when ignited. 

Ja'ceb’s la'dder. Also (in sense 2) jacob- 
ladder. [In reference to Gen. xxviii, 12.] 

1 . A common garden plant, rarely found wild in 
Britain {l^olemoniwn ccerulettm) having corymbs of 
blue (or white) flowers ; so called from the ladder- 
like appearance of its closely pinnate leaves. 

Popularly or locally applied also to Solomon’s Seal, and 
various other plants. 

1733 Miller Gai d. Did., Polemoniwn . . Greek Valerian, 
or Jacob’s Ladder. 1794 Martyn Rousseau’s Bot. xvi. 189 
Greek Valerian or Jacob’s Ladder. 1882 Garden 3 June 
380/2 A white Jacoh’s-ladder. .with purple throat, .. a very 
delicate flower. 

2 . Naut. A rope ladder with wooden steps for 
ascending the rigging from the deck. 

1840 Marryat Poor xxviii. The youngster runs to 
the jacob.ladder of the main-rigging. C1860 H. Stuart 
Seaman’s Caiech. 31 It is used.. for Jacob’s ladders. 1882 
Nares Seamanship {ed. 6) 179 Let go tbe . . jacob’s ladder 
lanyards. 1898 Daily News g May 6/4 One [gun] cut the 
Jacob’s ladder of the Vicksburg adrift. 
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3 . In fig. allusions to Gen. xxviii. 12. I 

1831 Carlvle Sart. Res. n. v, Like mysterious priestesses, ' 

in whose hand was the invisible Jacob’s-ladder, whereby 
man might mount into very heaven. 1890 L. C. D’Oylc 
Notches 88 It seemed to climb the very edge of the gray i 
bank of clouds, ..a veritable Jacob’s Ladder, stretching I 
away into the heavens,, .meet for angels' feet to tread. 1 

4 . A frequent local name or nickname of a high ' 

and steep flight of steps. ] 

c 1895 Proposals to do away with the bridge over the | 
reservoir and railway at 0 .\ford, known as Jacob’s Ladder. 1 
1900 Daily News 13 Mar. 5/1 A feature of the island [St. j 
Helena] is ‘Jacob’s Ladder’, a wooden staircase of 699 I 
steps, with an average slope of 39 degrees to the \ertical. 

Jacob’s membrane, shell, etc. : see Jacob 3. 
Jacob’s staff. [In sense i, from St. James 
{Jacobus), whose symbols in religious art are a 
pilgrim’s staff and a scallop shell. In the other 
senses the name is app. more or less fanciful.] 

1 1 . A pilgrim’s staff. Obs. 

Sometimes perhaps with a reference to Gen. xxxii. 10. 
a 1548 H.VLL Chron., Hen. VIII, 10 Like two pilgrems 
from, saiiict lames,, .with palmers hattes on their helmette.s, 
wyth long Jacobs staves in their handes. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q, I. vi. 35 111 his hand a Jacobs staffe, to stay His_ weary 
limbs upon. 1656 Beount Glossogr., Jacobs StaJ, a Pilgrims 
staff, so called from those who. .go on pilgrimage to the city 
of S' Jago, or S' James Compostella in Spain, 

2 . a. An instrument formerly used for taking 
the altitude of the sun; a cross-staff, b. An 
instrument for measuring distances and lieights, 
consisting of a square rod about three feet in 
length with a cursor which slips on the staff. C. 

A straight rod shod with pointed iron, and having 
a socket-joint at the summit for supporting a sur- 
veyor’s circumferentor instead of a tripod. (In 
mod. Diets. 1 

ISS9 W. Cunningham Cos^nogy. Glasse 106 The Astrono- 
mers staffe, also called lacobes staffe. 1613 M. Ridley 
Ilagn. Bodies 105 Having a lacobs-staffe at sea and a 
quadrant at land take the altitude of the Sunne. 1777 Hqole 
Comeitius' Vis. World. ifi.A. 12) 129 A geometrician measureth 
the height of a tower, or the distance of places either with 
a quadrant or a Jacoh’s-staff. 1887 Smyth Sailor's iVorii- 
bk., Jacob's Staff, or Cross-staff, a mathematical instru- 
ment to take altitudes, consisting of a brass circle, divided 
into four equal parts by two lines cutting each other in the 
centre ; at each e.xtremity of either line is fixed a sight per- 
pendicularly over the lines . . The cross is mounted on a staff 
or stand for use. 

n 1613 Overbury /I IP’t/S(i638]_i32 He., dares beleeve 
nothing above Jri>wm mobile, for 'tis out of the reach of 
his Jacobs staffe. m734 North Exam. i. ii.§ 16 Erecting 
a Jacob's Staff to take the Altitude of these wise Doings. 
■fS. A staff containing a concealed sword or 
dagger. Obs. 

15^ Thomas Lat. Diet., Dolo, a great sparre or staffe 
with a small head of iron and a sword within it : a Jacobs 
Staffe. 1606 Holland Sueion. xiii. 159 Found there were 
likewise twaine . . with a staffe having a blade in it [dolone] 
(.margin^ Some cal this_ a lacobs-staffe) and a Hunters 
wood-knife waiting for him. 1656 in Blount Glossogr. 

4 . A plant, the Great Mullein or Aaron’s Rod. 

1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n,, Jacob’s Staff, Ver- 
bascum Thafsus. 

Jacobus (dsakoB-bius). PI. -uses, (y -us, 7-8 
-usses, -us’a). [a. "L. Jacobus James : see Jacob,] 

The current (but not official) name of an English, 
gold coin, struck in the reign of James I. 

Originally issued in 1603, under the name of the Sovereign, 
and current for 20s. In 1604 there was a second issue known 
as the_ Unite, which being ^ lighter, the value of the 
Sovereign rose to 22J. In 1612 the current value of the 
Unite was raised by statute to 22J., and the earlier piece 
rose to_24J. 

i6i» in Cri. ^ Times "Jas. I (1849) I. 197 The prince 
having entreated him to provide him ^1000, in so many 
Jacobus jiieces. <1:1618 Raleigh Obs. in Rem. (i66i) 200 
The English lacobus goeth for three and twenty shillings in 1 
Merchandizing. 1678 Marvell Let, to Mayor of Ilnll I 
Wks. 1776 1 . 346 The Jacobus’s cost twenty three and eight- 1 
pence a piece. 1754 Richardson Grandison (1781) II. x.x. 1 
216 In the second purse were 115 Jacohus's. 1855 Macaulay ‘ 
Hist. Eng. xv._ III. 585 His salary was . . eight thousand 
Jacobuses, equivalent to ten thousand pounds sterling, 

Jacoby (djae’kobi). An anglicized form of F. 
jacobie, L. Jacobxa {Senecio Jacobsea, Ragwort), 
applied to the Purple Ragwort (.S’, elegans), also 
called Purple Jacobiea, fiomthe Cape of Good Hope, i 
Jacol, obs. form of Jackal. 

Jacolatt, -let, obs. forms of Chocolate. 
Jacouet (dgES’kiShet). Forms : 8 jacouot, 
jackonet, 9 jacconot, -et (jacounet, -onite). 
[Corruption of Urdu Jaganndthi, from Jagannath ! 

or Jagannathpun in Cuttack, where 
orig. manufactured.] A cotton fabric originally 
imported from India, but now manufactured in 
England. The application of the name has under- 
gone change; in the trade it now means ‘ A plain 
cotton cloth of medium thickness or weight, lighter 
than a shirting, and heavier than a mull 
1769 Ptibl. Advertiser Nov. 3/3, 260 Dozen Book and 
J aconot Muslins and clear Lawns. i8o8 C. Simeon in W 
Caras Life x. (1847) 250, 1 was buying the shawl and 
jaconet for her. 1851 fUustr. Caial. Gt, E.xhib. 482 India 
jaconets. Cambric of various qualities. 1891 Times 8 Oct. 
4/1 Moderate enquiry exists for mulls, jacconets, and 
dhooties. 


t JacOU’UCe, jagO’a'nce. Obs. Also 5 ia- 
conct. [a. OF. jacunce {Roland, I ith zl),jagonce 
{Rom. Rose) pop. L. type iacunti-us for *hia- 
cynti-us, in cl. hyacinth ius (sc. lapis), adj. from 
hyacintlnis. With jaconet ci. jacinct, jacynct under 
Jacinth.] The jacinth or hyacinth (precious stone). 

? <11366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1117 Rubyes there were, 
saphires, iagounces [Fr. litibis i ot, saphirs, tagoitces], And 
emeraudes, more than two ounces, ‘iaz^oo hYoc. jhorle 
cV Byrde (Roxb.) 12 Ther is a stone whiche callid is a 
lagounce . . Whiche of fyn gold peyseth an once. ? c 1400 — 
jEsop's Fab. i. 54 Hid in the dunghill he fouiide a laconct 
[editor Jaconet, v.r. iacy net] stone. Ibid, gg The best laconct 
in Ethiope is foitnde. <11529 Skelton Sp. Parrot 365 
More precious then the ryche lacounce. 

Jacq[Uard (dgakaud, dgsehaid). The surname 
of Joseph Marie Jacquaid of Lyons, who, at the 
beginning of the iplh c., invented an apparatus to 
facilitate the weaving of figured fabrics in the loom, 
superseding the ruder heddle or heald appliance 
previously used. Hence many attiib. uses and 
combinations, as Jacquard apparatus, attachment, 
engine, machine, mechanism, applied to this appa- 
ratus; also Jacquard loom, a loom fitted with 
this apparatus, for the weaving of figured fabrics; 
Jacquard fabric, muslin, stripes, etc., those woven 
or produced on the Jacquard loom; Jacquard- 
figured adj., -weaving, etc. b. Also ellipt. o&sb.— 
Jacquard apparatus, etc. 

1841 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 828 The draw-loom has of 
late years been to a considerable extent superseded by the 
Jacquard engine. 1842 S. C. 'S.ma. I reland II. 330 note. The 
Jacquard machine, introduced a few years ago by some of 
the leading manufacturers. 1843 Penny Cycl. XXVI I. 178/2 
The J acquard apparatus was first intended for and applied to 
silk-weaving. 1851 Illustr, Catal. Gt. Exhib. 482 A new 
arrangement of the Jacqumd loom. Ibid. 506 Specimens of 
Jacquard figured silk fabrics. Ibid. 1279 Shawls with muslin 
Jacquard stripes. Ibid., Muslin from the loom, white 
jacquard, needle work spots. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek., 
Loom-card, a pierced pattern-card for Jacquard weaving. 
1890 Cent. Diet. s. v. Loom, The Jacquard attachment is a 
device for forming sheds or openings for the passage of the 
shuttle between the warp-threads. 1897 Sketch 26 May 
181/1 The application of a Jacquard to looms,_!ace and 
hosiery machines. Ibid. 1 81/2 Deteriorations are impossible 
with the Jacquard. 

llJacq,uerie (gak^n’’). Also anglicized, 6-9 
-ery. [F., in OF. jaquerie, peasants or villeins 
collectively, spec. a.s in Eng.; f. Jacques old 
term for a French villein or peasant : cf. Jack j^.I] 
Jlist. The revolt of the villeins or peasants of 
northern France against the nobles in 1357-8; 
hence, Any rising of the peasantry. 

1523 Ld. Berners Am/w, I. clxxxii. 217 They called hym 
kyng laques Goodman, and so therby they were called 
companyons of the laquery. 1548 Thomas in Strype Eccl. 
Mem. (1721) II. App. 65 The Jaquerie that sprang in 
Beauvoisine and other countries of France, in the yeaqi358. 
1791 Burke App. Whigs Wks. VI. 219 That furious insur- 
rection of the common people in France called the J acquerie. 
1882 Spectator 8 Apr. 457 There is too much reason to 
believe that in many districts of Ireland the anti-landlord 
agitation . . has changed an agrarian movement into a true 
jacquerie, 1892 Revievt of Rev. 15 Jan. 17/1 In Russia . . 
villages scattered here and there in the midst of great 
steppes do not afford material even for successful jacquery. 
Jacques, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jactaxice (dgse’ktans). rare. [a. F. jactance 
(13th c. in Godef. CompT.), ad. L. jactdntia, f. 
jactdntem, pr. pple. of jaetdre : see Jactation and 
-ANOE.] Boasting; vainglorious speaking, 

1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. (1495) 4 Vayn glory or iactaunce. 
150Z Ord, Crystett Men ii. v. (W. de W. 1506) 95 It is arro- 
gance, iactans, & ypocrysye. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 
1531) 92 lactance is, whan a man sercheth for the prayse or 
laude of other, bostyng hym selfe of ony euyll dede. _ 1828 
[ J. R. Best] Italy 163 Let there be no jactance in an epitaph. 
1885 Edin. Rev, Apr. 550 She even asks, with a little un- 
necessary jactance, ‘ Don’t you imagine [etc.] ’. 

Jactaucy (d.3£e’ktansi). \p.A.'L.jcuidtifia'. see 
prec.and -ancy.] Boastfulness, vainglory; boasting. 
1623 CocKERAM, lactancie, boasting. 1841 FrasePs Mag. 

1 XXIII. 223, I speak not this in any jactancy or self- 
laudation. 1884 Sir S, St. John Hayti ii. 51 Rigaud had, 

I , . with his usual jactancy, marched on Port-au-Prince to 
I expel the English, 

1 Ja'Ctant, tz. rare. [ad. pr. pple. 

of jaetdre ; see next.] Boasting, boastful. 

1839 Tail's Mag. VI. 353 The jactant self-importance 
assumed by the cock-pigeon of the dove-cote. 

Jactation (d3sekt?''j3n). [ad. "L. jacidtidn-eni, 

' n. of action from jaetdre to throw, toss about, dis- 
i cuss, boast of, refl. to talk boastfully, make an 
i ostentations display, freq. of jach-e to throw; cf. 

I ¥. jactation (Cotgr.).] 

I 1 . A tossing or swinging of the body to and fro ; 

I spec, in Path. =Jactitation 2, 

1680-90 Temple Ess,, Health Wks. 1731 1 . 282 Jactations 
..help or occasion Sleep, as we find by the common Use and 
Experience of rocking froward Children in Cradles, or 
I dandling them in their Nurses Arms. 1751 Bp. Lavington 
Enthus. Methodists (1754) II. iii. 96 Various Tumults of 
I Mind, and Jactations of Body. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
I Jactation. Same as Jactitation. 

2 . Boasting, bragging, ostentatious display. 

157® WooLTON Chr, Manual (Parker Soc.) 91 If vve use 
them with excess, filthy pleasure, vain jactation,. we abuse 


Gods gifts. 1604 T. Wright Passions i. vi. 26, I could adde 
. . Envy, Emulation . . lactation or Boasting. 1825 Loml. 
Mag. I. 379 There is no surer sign of vulgarity than jactation 
of gentility. 1886 Saintsbury in Mapn. Mag. Jdy 171 
The tedious burlesque, the more tedious jactation whicli 
disfigure his work. 

f Jaeta’tor. Obs. rare [a. L. jacidtor, 
agent-n. from jaetdre : see prec.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr., lactator, a cracker or boastei, 
1721 Bailey, Jactator, a Boaster or Bragger. 

Ja’Ctitate, z/. rare, ol'L.jaciitdre ■. 

see next.] intr. To loss restlessly about : see 
Jactitation 2. Hence Ja-ctitating ppl. a, 

1822-34 Good's Study Med.^ (ed. 4) IV. 150 The stertor, 
the insensibility, and the jactitating struggle of the limbs, 
form a picture of agony. 

Jactitation (dgsektit^'-Jan). [ad. med.L./tir*'- 
tdtion-em (in Canon Law) a false declaration tend- 
ing to some one’s detriment, n. of action f. \j.jacti- 
tdre, in sense ‘to throw out publicly, to utter’, 
freq. of jaetdre ; see Jactation. The senses follow 
or are influenced by J-,. jaetdtio. So in F. (Littre).] 

1 . Public or open declaration, esp. of a boastful 
sort ; ostentatious affirmation ; boasting, bragging. 

1632 High Commission Cases (Camden) 304 This jactitation 
or gloriacion of adultery is as much as a confession of the 
fact. 1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. ii. v. § 46 The Arch-bishop 
sent his Mandate to the Abbot and Convent of Glassenbuiy, 
henceforward to desist from any jactitation of Dunstan's 
Corpse. 1766 J. Ibbetson Plea Subscr. 39 Art. (T. Suppl.), 
Shall the jactitation of his friends be instead of a public 
1 evocation on his own part? [zZ^Blackw. Mag. LI. 684 
What Johnson would call his perpetual ‘jactitation ' about 
the infinite wealth of the Indus.] 

b. Law. Jactitation of Marriage ; see quots. 

1685 H. Consett Pract. Spir, Crts. 252 The Defendant 
being cited in a Cause of Jactitation or Boasting of Marriage. 
1773 Gentl, Mag. XLIIl. loi The long contested cause of 
Jactitation, brought by the Hon. Thomas Harvey against 
his lady, after a cohabitation of eighteen years. _ 1883 
Whartons Law Lex. (ed. 7) 432/1 The suit of jactitation 
of marriage . . which is not known to modern practice, may 
still be brought in the Divorce Court by the express terms 
of 20 and 21 Viet. c. 85, s. 6, when a person falsely boasts 
that he or she is married to another whereby a reputation of 
their marriage may ensue. The party injured sues for the 
purpose of having perpetual silence enjoined upon the un- 
justifiable boaster. 1892 Daily News 12 July 2/4 The case 
of ‘ Thompson v. Rourke ’ . . is a suit marked ‘ Jactitation ’, 
and is of a very novel character, it being thirty years since 
such a case was before the Court. 

2 . A restless tossing of the body: a symptom 
of distress in severe diseases, b. A twitching or 
convulsive movement of a limb or muscle. 

1665 Harvey Advice agst. Plague 3 A perpetual restles- 
ness, with anguishing jactitations, or throwing ones self 
from one part of the bed to the other. 1809 Med. Jrnl. 
XXI. 115 Voice querulous with constant moaning ; jactita- 
tion; pulse ..feeble. 1844 B. G. Babington tr. Hecker's 
Epidemics Mid. Ages {SyA. Soc.) 318 An insufferable itching 
came on over the whole body, accompanied by distressing 
jactitationj i86z T. J. Graham Pract. Med. 426 There may 
he jactitation of the extremities, 
f 3 . Discussion ; bandying to and fro. Obs. 

1761 Sterne Tr. Shandy IV. xxix. After much dispas- 
sionate enquiry and jactitation of the arguments on all sides, 

, .it has been adjudged for the negative, 
t Ja’Cture. Obs. [ad. 'L. jactura loss, detri- 
ment, f. ppl. stem of jach'e to throw, throw away ; 
see -HKB. So OF. jacttire (i 306 in Godef.).] Loss, 
injury, detriment. 

1515 Hen. Jill Let. to Potiynges 22 July, Which iacture 
wronge, and preiudice w'e cannot ne woU suffre to passe. 
1563-87 Fo-xe A.^ M. (1596) 904/1 To repaire the piteous 
iacture and decay, that the church and sea Apostolick hath 
so long suffered. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 666 Oyl 
will endure a whole dayes coction without sensible jacture. 

t Ja'Culable, a. Obs. rare~°. [ad. L.jaculd- 
bil-is, i.jactild-ri: see next.] 

1656 Blount Glossogr-, Jaculable, fit to be thrown, that 
may be cast or darted. 1721 in Bailey. 

Jaculate (d,?se'kizzk>t), w. rare, [f.lj.jaculdt-, 
ppl. stem of jaculdri to dart, hurl, f. jaculum a 
dart, i.jacere to throw.] a. trans. To dart, hurl, 
b. intr. (for rejll) To dart forward. 

1623 CocKERAM, laculate, to dart. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 20 They know accurately how to jaculate their Darts 
of blacke Ebony. i86o Emerson Cond. Life i. (1861) 27 Do 
you suppose, he can be estimated by his weight in pounds, 

. .this reaching, radiating, jaculating fellow T 

Jaculation (dgtekiznjkjan). rare. [ad. L. 
jaculdtidn-em, n. of action from jaculdrt : see 
prec. Cf. 'E . jaculaiion (i6th c.).] The action of 
darting, hurling, or throwing ; a hurl, a throw. 

1608 J. King Serm, 5 Nov. 20 It was well and strongly 
strung with 36 barrels of gunpowder , . for the more uiolent 
iaculation, uibration, and speed of the an ows. 1667 Milton 
P. L. VI. 66s Hills.. encounterd Hills Hurl’d to and fro with 
jaculation dire. 1837 Blacltw. Mag. XLII. 543/1 As far as 
one could cast a lance, at one or three successive jaculations. 

Jacolator (d^se’kuzk'tai), [a. L. jaculator, 
agent-n. from jaculdri to Jaculate: cf. T.jacu- 
lateur (i6th c. in Godef.).] 

1 . One who throws or hurls ; a thrower of the 
dart or javelin, rare. 

_ iqgiSMod, GulUverVxeJ. 4 The serpent would, .have spent 
its venom on the breast of the . . malicious jaculator. 1804 
T. 'Taylor Plato’s Wks. V. 136 This same mean person, like 
a skilful jaculator, will hurl a sentence worthy of attention. 

2 . A fish {Toxotes jaculator which has the 
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powei of shooting a drop of water at insects that 
come near it; =Aroheh 5. AXsojaciilatorfish. 

1763 ScHLOssRR in P/iil. Trans. LIV. 89 Governor Hommel 
gives the following account of the Jaculator or .shooting fish. 

Genii. Mag'. XLIII. 220. xZty] A IdetCs Juvenile Gent 
(N. Y.) Mar. 79/1 The Jaculator fish,, in the Takes of Java, 
uses its mouth as a squiitgun and is a good maiksman. 

Jaculato'rial, a. rare. [f. as next + -al.] 
Having the faculty of darting. 

1856-8 W. Clark Van der Hoeven's Zool. II. 456 .^agitii- 
li/ignes, . .Tongue jaculatorial. 

Jaculatovy (dg02'ki//l<?t9ri), a. rare. [ad. late 
L. jacttldtori-us, f. ppl. stem of jacitldrl to dait, 
throw, Jaculate : cf. Y , jaculatoire [i6-i7th c. in 
Godef. Conipl.).'} Pertaining to throwing or dart- 
ing ; that is thrown or darted. 

1616 Bullokar, laculatory, that which is .suddenly cast 
from one, like a dart. 1795-8 T. Maurice Hindostan (1819I 
III. V. iv. 242 The foe. .having formed no conception of the 
jaculatory strength of those engines,, .retired in confusion. 

f b. Jaculatory prayer., a short prayer ‘ darted 
np ’ to God (L. preces jaculatorise (Jerome) ; F. 
oraison jaculatoire). Obs. Cf. Ejaodlatory 3. 

1624 Bp. ’M.omTKGV Inmted. Addr. 34. 1626 T. H[avvkins] 
Caiissin's Holy Crt. 333 Learne a little to talke with God by 
iaculatory prayers. 1649 Jer. Taylor Gt. E.xemp. ii. Disc, 
xi. 150 We may be very much helped by iaculatory prayers 
and short breathings. 

+ Ja'CUle. Obs. rare. [ad. a darting 

serpent, f. jach^e to throw. Cf. OV.jaaile a dart.] 
A serpent that darts on its prey. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xviii. ix. (Bodl. MS.), pe 
serpent ]>' hat lacnlm deep as a darte . . and 3if he metep 
wip any beeste he prowep hym silfe pere vpon and sleep it.] 
1572 Bossewell a 7 -morie ii. 62 b, N. heareth A^ure, a lacule 
d’Argent. [1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. IV. to 6 The manner 
of progression m the swiftest serpent we know, which is the 
jaculus.is by instantly coiling itself upon its tail and darting 
from thence to its full extent.] 

Jaculi'ferous, a. [f. L. jacul-um dart + Jer- 
bearing +- -OUS.] (See qnot.) 

1855 Mayne E.xpos. Lex., Jacttliferns, having prickles, or 
spine-like darts, as those seen on the flanks of the Diodon : 
jacullferous. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Jad (d^aed), sb, local. [Origin unknown : cf. 
Jun.] In the Bath-stone quarries; ‘A long deep 
holing or cutting made for the purpose of detaching 
large blocks of stone from their natural beds’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, 1883). Hence Jad v. 
trans,, to form a jad in ; Ja'dder, a stone-cutter 
(Halliw. 1847-78); Ja-dding' vbl. sb., also 
attrib. 

187X Morgans Mining Tools 148 The ‘jadding pick’ .. 
serves for cutting in lon^ and deep holings, juds, or ‘ jads 
for the purpose of detaching large blocks of stone fiom. their 
natural beds. Ibid. 153 When the face of any heading from 
which the stone is to be worked away has been properly 
jadded under the roof, the side saw-cuts are proceeded with. 

Jad, obs. variant of Jade sb}- and 2. 

Jad6 (d^J'd), sb} Also Sc. 8 jad, 9 jaud. [Of 
unknown origin ; often assumed to be a doublet of 
Yaud (Icel./a^/a mare), but app. without reason.] 

1 . A contemptuous name for a horse ; a horse of 
inferior breed, e. g. a cart- or draught-horse as 
opposed to a riding horse ; a roadster, a hack ; a 
sorry, ill-conditioned, wearied, or worn-out horse ; 
a vicious, worthless, ill-tempered horse; rarely 
applied to a donkey. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Prol. 46 Be blithe though thou 
ryde vp-on a lade. What thogh thyn hors be bothe foule 
and lene. 1530 Palsgr. 233/2 lade a dull horse, galier. 
1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl, lArb.) 79 When horsecorsers 
beguile no friends with lades. 15^ Pappe w. Hatchet 
(1844) 3S If like a restle lade thou wilt take the bitt in thy 
mouth, and then runne ouer hedge and ditch, thou shalt be 
broken. 1600 J. Porv tr. Leo's Africa n. 309 Youare much 
deceived . . that thinke mine asse to be dead : for the hungrie 
iade knowing his masters necessity hath wrought this 
sleight. 160S Verstegan Dec. Tntell. vii. (1628) 203 Not fit 
for Gentlemens horses, but for Carters iades. 1666 Chas II 
in Julia Cartwright Henrietta of Orleans (1894) 237 , 1 shall 
have much ado to mounte my selfe with so much as jades 
for this summer’s hunting, a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) IB 
495 The swiftest Race-hor.se will not pet form a long Journey 
so well as a sturdy dull Jade. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 604 
False steps but help them to renew the race, As, after 
stumbling, Jades will mend their pace. x8i6 Scott Antiq. 
i. The expected vehicle, pressing forward with all the des- 
patch to which the broken-vvinded jades that drew it could 
possibly be urged. 1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. it (1822) 
I. 82 He palmed upon the owners a sorry jade of an ass. 

b. Sometimes used without depreciatory sense, 
playfully, or in generalized sense : = Horse. 

1553 Bale Vocacyon in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) I. 362 The 
Kearnes, the Galloglasses, and the ocher brechelesse soul- 
diers, with horses and their horse gromes, sum time iij 
waitinge vpon one jade. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
xvt. viii. (1886) 408 You shall not heare a butcher or a 
horsse-courser cheapen a bullocke or a jade. i6oz Marston 
Aniotdo's Rev. m. i. Wks. 1856 I. 104 The black jades of 
swart night trot foggy rings Bout heavens browe. 1653 H. 
More Antid. Atli. iii. ix. (1712) 118 Cantius his Horse., 
(which was a lusty-bodied Jade). <11825 Forby Voc, E. 
Anglia, Jade, a horse. We do not always use it in a con- 
temptuous sense, as it is in geneial use. . . A clown will 
somtimes call a fine hunter ‘ a brave jade ’. Cart hoi ses 
are very commonly called so, though they be by no means 
despicable. Nay, even fine teams of Suffolk punches. 

. 9. In figurative applications, 


' et 1577 Gascoigne Weedes ii. Contpl. Green Knt., And bad [ 
Repentance holds the reines, to rule tlie brainsicke iade 
1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. iii. 17 They play the ouei- ' 
pampered lades which fall to kicking agaiu-,t their maister^. 
1599 Shake. Much Ado i. i. 145 You alwaies end with a 
lades tricke. 1657 H. Crowch /kVAA Vt-iTO' 8 Fortune often 
plaies the Jade. 1768 Goldsm. Good-n. Man i. i, That 
same Philosophy is a good horse in the stable, but an errant 
jade on a journey. 

2 . A term of reprobation applied to a woman. 
Also used playfully, like hussy or minx. 

1560 Nice Wanton in Hazl. Dodsley II. 179 Such a jade 
she is, and so curst a quean. She would out-scold the devil's 
dame I ween. 1584 R. WIabde] 7 'hrce Ladies Loud. i. 
Ibid. VI. 257 When 1 could not thrive by all other trades, I 
became a squire to wait upon jades. 1590 Spenser F. Q. 
n. xi. 31 The Squyre .. Snatcht first the one, and then the 
other Iade [the hags Impotence and Impatience]. 1668 
Pepvs Diary 14 Jan., [Mr»] Pierce says she [Miss Davis] is 
a most homely jade as ever she saw. 17x1 Addison Sped. 
No. 130 p I You see now and then some handsome young 
Jades among them [the Gipsies]. 1712 Ibid. No. 343 r 7 
Being marry’d to an expensive Jade of a Wife. 1780 S. 
Crisp Lei. in Mad. D' Arblay's Diary 27 Apr., Sarah Marl- 
borough, . .though much of the jade, had undoubtedly very 
strong parts. 1786 Burns Ordination iv. How. .Zipporah, 
the scauldin jad. Was like a bluidy tiger. 1790 — 'Tam o' 
Shanter 182 A souple jade she was, and strang. 1812 
Craebe 'Tales xiii. 246 A lying, prying, jilting, thievish 
jade. 1824 Scott Redgauntlet Let. x, Are ye at it again 
wi’ the siller, ye jaud? 1849 Saxe Poems, 'Times 73 .A 
laughing ^jade, of not ungentle mold. 1883 'Times i Jan. 

4/2 A prolcession of scamps and jades, who marched through 
Paris wearing in mockery vestments robbed from the 
churches. 

b. Applied to Fortune, Nature, etc. personified. 
1594 Carew Hnarte’s Exam. IV/is xiii. (1596)218 These 
ciie out vpon fortune, and call her blind burrard, and iade. 
1791 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Loyal Odes vi. ii. But error, 
what a meretricious jade. 1807 W. Irving Salving. (1S24) 

123 Confound the Jade, . . what a pity nature had not been of 
the masculine instead of the feminine gender. 1812 H. & J. 
Smith Horace in Land. 119 When Fortune, fickle jade’s 
unkind. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xiii. Poverty is a 
stern jade to fight. 

C. Rarely applied to a man : usually in some 
figure drawn from sense i. 

1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. i. ii. 249 Gre. What, this Gentle- 
man will out-talke vs all. Luc. Sir glue him head, I know 
hee’l proue a Iade. 1608 Sylvester Du Bart as n. iv. iv. 
Decay 893 A lolly Prater, but a Iade to doe. 1616 .S. Ward 
Coale from Altar (1627) 49. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1599 Marston Sco. Villaiiie u. Proetn. 393 Though roguie 
thoughts do force some iade-like raoile. 1752 Fielding 
Amelia i. v, Had not Fortune played one of her jade tricks. 
Hence Ja'desliip, the personality of a jade ; 
Ja'dery, behaviour characteristic of a jade. 

x6i2 Two Noble K, v. iv. [vi.]. The hot horse . . seekes all 
foule meanes Of boy.strous and rough ladrie to dis-seate 
His Lord. x6ax J. T.avlob (Water P.) Taylors Motto 
Wks. (1630) II. 44,/i Mairy gep With a horse night-cap doth 
your ladeship skip? Although you kicks.. and spurn, Yet 
all your Colts-tricks will not serue your turn. 

Jade (dgficR, sbi^ Also 8 jadde, 9 jad. [ = F. 
le jade (1667 in Flatz.-Darm.), for Vejade (Voiture, 
1633) = It. iada (Florio, 1598), ad. Sp. ijada in 
piedra de ijada or yjada (Monardes, 15(19), lit. 
‘colic stone’, f. ijeuia, yjada, ‘the small ribs, the 
collike, the flanke’ (Minsheu) ; cf. the synonym 
Nephbite, f. Gr. vtcjipoi kidneys, reins. 

The transformation of F. I'ejade fem. into le jade masc. 
was an error made when the word was as yet unfamiliar : 
see Aikenxum, 20 Oct. 1900.] 

1 . A name given to two distinct minerals which 
from their hardness have been used for implements 
and ornaments, a. Nephrite, a silicate of lime and 
magnesia, a hard, translucent stone, in colour light 
green, bluish, or whitish; b. Jadeite, a silicate of 
sodium and aluminium, closely resembling nephrite 
in appearance. Sometimes also applied to Saus- 
SUBITE. Oceanic, Oriental jade tyaoS.. ! 

[1569 Monardes Casas de las Indicts, (heading) De la I 
Piedra de la Yjada. Ibid., Tiene e.sta piedra porpropriedad 
oculta, . . de preservar que no caygan en el dolor de la 
Yjada. 1595 Raleigh Discov. Guiana 24 Akinde of greene j 
stones, which the Spaniards call Piedras Hiyadas, and_ we 
vse for spleenestones. 1598 Florio, Icula, akinde of precious 
stone like an emerauld. 1633 Voiture Wks., Let. to Mdle. 
Paulet (1665) 47 Ainsi pour ce coup, I'Ejade a eu pour vous 
vii effet que vous n'attendiez pas d’elle.] 1657 J. D[avies] tr. 
Voiture' s Lett. xxiv. 37 So that for this time, L'Ejade hath 
had for you an effect which you expected not from it. Ibid. 
xiii. 79, 1 perceive there must be found out for me some more 
substantial remedies than the Ejade [mispr. Ejacle], 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., yhiit, a greenishstone, bordering 
on olive colour, much esteemed for its hardness.. .This stone 
applied to the reins is said to he a preservative from the 
nephritic colic. 1751 Sik J. Hill Materia Med. (J.), The 
jade is a species of the jasper, and of extreme hardness .. 
it takes a very elegant polish. It is used by the Turks 
for handles of sabres. 1777 G. Forster Voy. round World 
I. 161 .A piece of green nephritic stone, or jadde. 1823 
Rutter Fonthill 51 A sceptre of jad, brought from China. 
X863 Lyell Antiq. Man 20 Here, also . . hatchets and 
wedges of jade have been observed. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. s) 
293 Jadeite is one of the kinds of pale stones used in 
China for making ornaments, and passing under the general 
name of jade or nephrite. 1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 6 
A third mineral, originally described by H. B. de Saussure 
as a jade, was termed Saussurite by 'T. de Saussure : this 
was theyar/g tenace of Haiiy and the early French mineralo- 
gists. 1881 F. W. Rudler ill Encycl. Brit. XIII. 540/1 
Under the ngme of ‘oceanic jade', M.Damour has described 


a fibrous variety found in’New Caledonia and in the Mar- 
quesas Island b.. differing from ordinary nephrite in the pro- 
poition oflime and magnesia which it contains. Ibid. 540/2 
If this oceanic jade be lecognbed as a distinct variety, the 
ordinary nephiite may be distinguished as ‘ oriental jade’. 

2. a. attrib. (as a material of ornaments anti 
implements, especially of prehistoric times). 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times (i86g) 155 A square chamhei, in 
which were eleven beautiful jade celts. 1875 lire's Diet. 
Arts III. 7 The so-called jade pebbles of Iona are nothing 
more than serpentinous marble. 1880 Ouida II. 92 

She sent a malachite cabinet and some grand jade vases. 
1881 Nature 20 Oct. 599/1 This is the first find of jade 
implements in graves in Russia. 1881 F. W. Rudler in 
Encycl. Brit. XIII. 540/2 Jade celts have been found by 
Dr. Schliemann among the relics of the oldest of the cities 
at Hissarlik. 

b. Comb., as jade-carver, -quarry, jade-green 
adj. Also jADE-STOiXF. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 7 The jade-quarries on the 
Kara-kash River have been visited and described by 
Dr. Cayley. 1880 Daily Tel. 18 Sept., The rarest handi- 
craft of the jeweller, the jade-carver. 1892 R. Kipling in 
Pall Mall G. 24 Mar. 3/2 The jade-green rivers with the 
oily swirls in them that run through the bush. 

Jade (d^ij'd), V. [f. Jade j^.i] 

1 . trans. To make a jade of (a horse) ; to exhaust 
or wear out by driving or working hard ; to fatigue, 
weary, tire. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. in. I. 34 The nere-yet beaten 
Hoise of Parthia, We haue iaded out o’ th' Field. 16x5 
G. Sandys 'Prav. 64 Horses, which are beautifull to the 
eye,, .but quickly iaded if held to a good round trot. ^ 1708 
Miller in Nicolas Nelson's Disp. (1846) VII. p. clvii, My 
people were so extremely jaded, that, as soon as they had 
hove our sheet anchor up they dropped under the capstan- 
bars, and were asleep in a moment. 1837 J- F- Murray 
Summer in Pyrenees I. 306 Our horses were jaded— per- 
fectly ‘done up’. 1857 Ruskin jdrwoi' (1880) I. 
43 Contemplation of works of art without understanding 
them jades the faculties and enslaves the intelligence. 

2 . intr. To become tired or worn out; to grow 
dull or languid ; to flag. 

1620 Sanderson Serin. (1637) 261 As an horse that is good 
at hand, but naught at length, so is the Hypocrite ; free and 
fiery for a spurt, but he jadeth and tyreth in a journey. 
1737 Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) IT 27 He [a horse] will 
be apt to jade and tire in any Exerci.se. 1794 Burns in 
Shairp vii. (1879) iS9When I feel my Muse beginning 
to jade, I retire to the solitary fireside of my study. 1856 
Capern Poems (ed. 2) 154 We sit and pass the chilly night, 
The interest never jading. 
t 3 . trans. To befool; to jape. Ohs. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. N. ii. v. 178, I do not now foole my 
selfe, to let imagination iade mee. 1613 — Hen. VIII, in. 
ii. 280 If we Hue thus tamely To be thus Iaded by a peece 
of Scarlet, Farewell Nobilitie. <2x626 Fletcher Woman's 
Prize I. iii, On my wedding-night, am I thus jaded ? 1679 
Poor Robin's Intelligence in Sporting Mag. 61 Whosoever 
takes a horse upon his word is sure to be jaded. 

’[ 4 . zWr. To play the jade ; see Jade 2. Obs. 

1641, 1766 [see Jading below]. 

Hence Ja-ding vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1641 Pol. Ballads (Wilkins) 1 . 8 You grow poor, As any 
common whore That long hath been without her jading. 
1670 G. H. Hist. Cardinals 1. 1. 11 They,. feel his goad at 
their sides, which keeps them both from tripping __and 
jading. 1766 Fordyce Serm. Yng. Wont. (1767) I. ii. 65 
Lament too late the jading course thou hast run. 1845 
Darwin Voy. Nat. xxi. (1B73) 501 The jading feeling of 
constant hurry. 

Jaded (dg^-ded),///. a. [f. Jade v. -t- -edI.] 

1 . Worn out or exhausted ; fatigued ; fagged out. 

X693 Sir C. Sedley Prol. to H. Higden's Wary Widdovj, 

Their Jaded Muse is distanc’d in the Course. 2798 Bloom- 
field Fanner’s Boy, Summer 106 Unwittingly his jaded 
eyelids close. 1809 Byron Eng. Bards <y Sc. Reviewers 
145 Each spurs his jaded Pegasus apace. 1865 Lecky 
Ration. (1878) II. 319 Charming away the weariness of the 
jaded mind. 

2 . Dull or sated by continual use or indulgence. 

1631 Brathwatt Eng. Gentlew. (1641) 305 Former times 

were not so jaded to fashions as to esteeme nothing formall, 
but what was phantasticall. 1744 Armstrong Presei-n. 
Health it. 158 To spur beyond Its wiser will the jaded 
appetite. _ 1828 W. Sewell Oxf. Prize Ess. 39 Nature was 
tortured in evety way to stimulate the jaded palate. 

t 3 . ?Regaided with contempt. Obs. 

1593 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. i. 52 The honourable blood of 
Lancaster Must not be shed by such a jaded Groome. 

Hence Ja’dedly adv., in a jaded or fatigued 
manner; JTatdedxiess, the state of being worn out. 

1885 Howells Silas Laphant (1891) II. 132 Lapham 
listened jadedly, and answered far from the point. 1896 
A. J. Wilson in IVesiin. Gaz. 27 Apr. 8/1 Days .. saddened 
by incessant toil, performed in weakness of body and 
jadedness of brain. 1899 Miss Hahraden Fowler vi. 49 
The worldliness fled from her soul, the jadedness from 
her spirit. 

Jadeite (dge^'dait). Min. [Named 1863; f- 
Jade sb.'b -k -ITE.] One of the two minerals 
commonly included under the name of Jade (q.v.), 
of which it is the hardest and most highly prized 
variety. 

1865 Lubbock Preh. Times iv. (1878) 82. 1868 [see Jade 
sb? 1]. 1875 lire's Diet. ArH III. 6 Jadeite is a mineral 
closely resembling true nephrite in external characters, . . 
it is essentially a silicate of alumina and soda. Ibid. 7 In 
prehistoric times, jade and jadeite were used for amulets 
and ornaments. 

Jade-stone^ Also jad-atone. [f. Jade sb.^ 
+ Stone.] =Jadej 5 .^ 

1775 in Ash, 1812 I. Milner in Life xxiv. (1842) 496 
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Many thanks for securing me tlie Turkey stone, or Jad | 
stone. 1848 AfJiii. Soc. Rep. (1850-1) I. 165 A 1 

Hide Celt, formed of Jade stone. 1895 Pall Mall Ma^. 1 
Feh. 277 A piece of beautifully carted, pale-gieen jadestone I 
aitrib. 1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Ea-hih. 1424 Nephrite or 
jade-stone cup. 1861 Swinhof. N. China Cnnip. 307 
Enamelled jms, and an infinity of jadestone curiosities. 

+ Jadg’e, jedge. -S'r. Obs. [Cf. 'S. jange ^ 
ONF. gauge Gauge] A Scotch form of Gauge. 

So t Ja-dgerie, tlie action of gauging ; the office 
of a gauger. 1 

a6i7 Sc. Acf.'i Jae. VI, 28 June (Jam.) The same Measure 
and Firlot being found agreeable with the said Jedge. 1621 
Jbhl. (1814) 669 tjam.l Confermes the gift made .. to the I 
saidis provest, etc. of Edinburgh of the jadgeile of salmon, 
herring, and quhyit fische packit . .within the kingdome of 
Scotland. 

Jadisli. a. [f. Jade sb.^ 4- -ish 1.] Of 

the nature of, or having the characteristics of, a 
jade ; of or pertaining to a jade. a. Of a horse. | 
1589 R. Habvcy pi. Perc. 18 Such ladish trickes make 
a .sound Isorse to be suspected. ihgg'H. Roams Exp. 2 Peie>‘ 1 
ii. 21 A horse of the best mettle, when he falls into the 1 
hands of a curlier, and is made a pack-horse, becomes dull 
and jadish. 1737 BnscicnN Farriery Inipr. [x-js-;) II. 91 
He [a horse] will be apt to tire, and grow jadish, before he 
ha.s travelled many iMiles. 1768-74 Tuckcr Li. ±Cal. (1834) 

II. 677 \ less fault for the horse to be a little too mettle- 
some than jadish. rti843 Southey Coinm.-pt. Bk. IV. 412 
The Eclipses (horses] jadish, speedy and uncertain. I 

b. Of a person, esp. a ■woman. 

1573 G. H.srvey Letter-bk. (CamdenJ 141 Tliere is not , 
a Besse . . That hath .such iadysh qualityes. c 1600 Day 1 
Sesg". Beeijtall Gr. i. ii. (1S82) 20 Sirra House-Courser, I’ll 
course you one day for yQu[r] Jadish tricks. 1658 Dekiccr, ' 
etc. Wiith Edment. iv. i, This jadish Witch, mother ‘ 
Sawyer. 1727 Bailcy vol. II, Jadish , . .also lewd, as a Jade 
or Strumpet. 1 

Hence Ja’disMy adv . ; Ja'dishness. i 

1393 Tell-Trotlis N. V. Gift 41 He begins to be jadi.shly j 
tired. 1394 Carew Huarte's E.va»t. I Vile iii. (1596) 30 | 
Amongst horses are found many iadishnesses, and good j 
qualities. ? a 1640 Lady Alimony 1. iii, My legs have been | 
taught to pace iambics, and jadishly to interfere upon any 
condition. 1659 Torriano, coltishness, jadish- j 

ness, jadish condition. | 

Jady dii, a. [f. ns prec. -t- -v^.] Of a 
horse: Like a jade; tricky, jadish, I 

1873 Daily Tel. 26 May 8/3 Somerset .. has become so 1 
jafly that at exercise he bolts, and is up to other shifty 1 
tricks to avoid work. 1891 H. S. Constable Horses, Sport 
War 31 Some of the ‘Jadiest’ mares bred the stoutest 
horses. 

Jag (dgseg), Forms : 5-7 iagge, (6 iaggua), 
4-7 iagg, iag, 7- jagg, jag. \_Jag sb. and vb. are 
found from c 1400. From the uncertain date of the 
Morte Arthur (MS. c 1440) in which the vb. first 
occuis, it does not appear whether the sb. or the [ 
vb. is the primary word. The sb., with the adj. ! 
jagged, but not the vb.,is in the Promptorium c 1440. j 
The formation appears to be onomatopoeic ; in some I 
senses it coincides with Dag r^.l and 3 ^ Dag ».I 
and 2, and in some approaches tag and rag. 

There are no cognates in Teutonic or Romanic, and the 
Celticgrtg* split, rent, fissure', sometimes compared, cannot 
(in our present knowledge) be connected phonetically. It is 
possible that the two notions of ‘ cut or slash ', and ‘ pierce ', 
ought to be referred to separate words (cf. Dag z/.l and ; 
but in our ignorance of the facts, they are here left together. ’ 
In the vb. the sense 'pierce, prick is essentially northern, 
and is the only sense known m Sc.] 

1 . One of the dags or pendants made by cutting 
the edge of a garment, as was done for ornament 
in the 14th and 15th cents. ; also, a slash or cut 
made in the surface of a garment, to show a different 
colour underneath, 

14.. W. Staunton IMs. Patrick's Piirg. 1409 (MS. Reg. 

17 B xnir. If. 136 b\ I saw summe there with colons of gold 
abowte here neckis,. ..summe with mo iagges on heie clothis 
than hole cloth. Ibid. If. 141 Thilk serpente.s, snakes, todes, 
and other wormes, ben heie iaggis and daggis. <.-1440 
Promp. Parv. 255/2 Iagge, or dagge of a garment, frac- 
iillus. 1330 Palsgr. 233/2 Iagge a cuttyng, ckicqjee/ure. 
1532 Huloet, Iagge of a garmente, lacinia. 1573-80 Barct 
I s A lag, gar.se, or cut, hicisilra, Lacinia. 1577 
Harrison England ll. vii. (1877) i. 170 What should I .sale 
of their [vvomen’s] doublets .. full of iags and cuts. 1609 I 
Holland Anwi, Marcell. 11 To the end, that these inner 1 
garments,_thus_ beset with long iagges and purfles, might 
shine againe with varietie of threads seene quite through, j 
x6i 3 T. MtLLES tr. Me.xia's, etc. Treas. Arec. 4 Mod. T. 

1 . ;6o/i To wear such rich garments, Imbroydered with 
Veluet, in a thousand iagges and cuts. 1713 tr. Panci- 
rellus' Reruju Mem. II. xxiv, 203 Severus never wore any 
Garment of Velvet, which we now see daily tatter’d into 
lags, even by the meaner sort. 

tb. An attached pendant or fringe. Obs. 
i6oo_ J. Pory tr. Leo's Africa ii. 143 Whereupon they 
.sowe iags of parlie-coloured silke, and upon every iag a little 
hall or button of silke, whereby the saide hanging may. .be 
fastened unto a wall. 1606 Holland Sueion. 19 He .who 
used to goe in his Senatours purple studded robe, trimmed 
with a iagge or frindge at the sleeve hand. Ibid. 186 A.s he 
was rising up, first the hem {margin lag, welt or fringes' or 
edge of his Gowne stuck to the seate. 

2 . A shred of cloth ; in pi. Rags, tatters. Al-'o 
transf. and_7^. A scrap, fragment, Obs. exc, dial. 

*553 W, Watreman Fardle Faczons n. i. xr3 Pluckyng 
from eche of their garmentes a Utle iaggue, 1637 Heywood 
Royall King iH, 1, Wks, 1874 Vl. 39 Wee have store, of 
ragges; plenty, of tatters; aboundance, of jagges. 1638 
Cleveland Rnslick Rampant Wks, (1687) 415 To preserve 


a Shred, or jagg of an incertain lagged Estate, 211670 | 
IIackctA^/. ll’illinms i. IT 146 The latter of the two letters, 

. .whereof, .some Jaggs will suffice to be recited. i8oo Mar. 
Edgewokth Belinda (1830) 11 . x.\iv. 156 , 1 saw. .bl-ack jags 
of paper littering the place. 1886 Elw oil ni\ II'. Somezwet 
IKord-bk., Jags, tatters. 

3 . A protruding bristle, hair, or fibre; a hairy, 
bristly, or thread-like ontgrowtli or projection. 
Now said dial, of the beard of an ear of corn ; in 
Sc. a prickle, as of a thorn or furze. 

1319 Horman lOdg. 167 b. Some dagswaynys haue longe 
thrummys and iagges on bothe sydes : some but on one 
[cf. Cath. Jauziensis s. v. FracitUus, ‘ fractillus dicitur 
etiam villus in tapeto vel alia veste villosa']. 1362 Turner 
Herbal \\. Ciija, The roote..beneth it hath many j'ealovi e 
iagges or berdes lyke heres. 1609 C. Butler hem. Mon. 
iii. (1623) Fj, First take away all those staring strawes, 
twigs, and other offensiue jagges that are fast in the Hiue, 
making them in-side as smooth as may be. 1616 Surfl. & 
Maekh. Country Farine 556 It shall thus lye in the coutch 
till you see it begin to sprout and put forth little white jags 
or strings which is called the coming of the malt. 1683 A. 
Snai'E Anal. Horse i. xxvi. (1686) 54 Then parting into 
many jags as it were, they [ligaments] end near the clitoris. 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate 8'P\\e. despised oats wyre coming 
out in jag . . in jag means the spray-like drooping awn of 
the oat. 

4 . A sharp projection or tooth on an edge or sur- 
face ; one of the teeth, denticulations, or divisions 
of a leaf ; a sharp or rugged point of rock, etc. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens l. xxxii. 45 The thirde kinde [of Stork's 
Bill] .. hath . . small leaues, cut as it were in little iagges or | 
peeces. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 666 Their other feet I 
are broader, with many jags and notches like a saw. 1733 I 
Chambers Cycl. Snpp. s.v. Papilio, [They] have one of the 1 
jaggs of the wing far extended beyond the rest of the veige. I 
1831 Blackw. Mag. XXX. 129 The cliffs touch the clouds ' 
with their jags. 1892 H. Huichinson Faimuay Island cf, | 
Clutching an outstanding jag of the rock. 1 

5 . A jagged piece of metal fitted on the end of | 
the ramrod of a rifle, and used, with some tow or j 
rag fastened to it, to clean the barrel ; now super- 
seded by the ‘ pull-through’. 

1844 Regul. c$- Ord. Army 96 note. One Ball-drawer, One 
Bi ass J aggjto each Rifle. 1879 Martini-Henry Rifle Exerc. 

61 Sciew the jag on to the cleaning rod, wrap a damp rag 
round the jag, so as to cover it. 1880 Daily 7'el. 6 May 3^8 
A private, .shot himself., with ablank cartridge and the jag 
of his ramrod. i8go Rep. Magazine Rtjfe j ig in Times 1 
6 Dec. 15/4 The jag in the Martini-Henry rifle is an extia 1 
part, and has to be screwed on to the rod. 

6. ‘ A barb or dovetail which resists retraction.’ 

187s in Knight Diet. Meek. [Cf. Jog.] 

7 . Sc. A prick with anything sharp. 

iBtB Scott Hrt. Midi. ix,_ Affliction may gie him a jagg, 1 
and let the wind out o' him. Mod, Sc. A tailor gave an j 
elephant a jag with his needle. His bare legs were a’ jags j 
wi’ rinnin' through the whuns. 

8. aitrib. and Comb., as jag-armed a. aimed 
with jags or prickles; jag-bolt : see quot. (hence 
jag-bolt V., to fasten with a jag-bolt) ; jag-spear, 

a barbed spear ; jag-tail (see quot.). } 

1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 73 ^Jag-arm’d ! 
nettles soon, I trow, The passers-by shall sting. 1793 [ 
Sm EATON Edy stone L. § 42 note, "Jag or bearded bolts or 1 
spikes, are such as with a chissel have a beard raised upon } 
their angles. Ibid, § 48 The uprights were also "jag-bolted 1 
and trenailed to one another. 1^4 in M'Lennan Prim. ' 
j'lfiTrrfrrcr 11865) 304 Their long "jag-spears. 1741 Compl. 
Fam.-Piece u. ii. 347 Your Bait, which should be a Red 
Worm, or a Worm called the *Jag-tail, which is of a pale 
flesh Colour, with a yellow Jag on his Tail. 

Jag, sb.^ dial, and U. S. Forms ; 6-9 jagg, 9 Sc. 
jaug, 8- jag. [Origin unknown.] 

1 . A load (usually a small cart-load) of hay, 
wood, etc. 

1597 xst Ft. Return fr. Pamass. ii. i. 747 You shall have 
my carte to Carrie home a iagg of haye when you wonn. 
xtyb Plymouth Col. Rec. (1855) I. 40 The quantity of two 
loade or jaggs of hey at the Hand Creeke. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury iii. 73/t A Jagg of Hay is a small Load of Hay. 
1700 in Sir J. Cullum Hist. Haivsied, etc. (1813) Voc. s. v., 
Carried the widow Smith one jagg of thorns— 12s. 0:1825 
Forby Voc. E. Auglia, Jag, an indefinite quantity, but le.ss 
tlian a load, of hay or corn in the straw. i8z8 Craven Dial., 
Jag, a large cart load of hay. In Cheshire, however, . . jag 
or jagg means a parcel, a small load of hay or corn, a 1862 
Thoreau Cape Cod x. (1894) 326 Their companion a cow, 
their wealth a jag of drift-wood. 1893 Essex Rev. II. 125. 

b. A load for the back ; a pedlar’s wallet. 

(According to Jamieson, A leather bag or wallet ; a pocket ; 

a saddle-bag.) 

1787 Grose Prcni. Glass., Jag, a parcel or load of any thing, 
whether on a man's back, or in a carriage. Norf. 1824 Scott 
St. Renan's ii, There’s nae room for bag,s or jaugs here. 

c. As much liquor as a man can carry ; a ‘ load ’ 
of drink. U.S. 

1891 Pall Mall G. 15 Sept. 6/3 A ‘saccharine jag’ appears 
to be the late.st thing in the way of Yankee intoxication. 
1892 Voice (N. Y.) 4 Aug., Others with the most picturesque 
‘jags ’ on, hardly able to keep their feet. 

2 . A train of trucks in a coal-mine. 

rpoo Daily Nems 9 Feb. 3/1 , 1 crept rapidly alongside the 
moving ‘jag ’. Ibid. 14 Feb. 3/1 The work of the driver is 
to hook the pony to the ‘jags’ or tiains of loaded little 
trucks, marshalled by the putters. 

3 . A portion or quantity; a ‘lot’. U.S. 

1834 C. A. Davis Major Downing s Lett. 168 (Bartlett) 
As there wa.s very little money in the country, the bank 
bought a good jag on’t in Europe. 1888 Missozeri Republi- 
can (Farmer Amerl), One broker ..caught a jag of 2,000 or 
3,000 shares. 1890 Boston Jrttl. 10 May 2/2 Farmer (to new 
1 hand)—' Hans, you may give the roan critter a jag of feed 


Jag (d^mg), 7 L^ Forms : 5-7 iagge, (5 iogge>, 

8 jagg, 6- jag. [See J.vG ^/l^] 

Jl. hazes. To pierce with a sharp instiument, to 
stab. Obs. exc. as in b. 

?n:i4oo Morte Ar/h. 2087 Sir Loth .. Enjoynede with a 
geaiin r, and jaggede hym thorowe. Ibid. 2891, 2893 Thoi owe 
a jerownde schelde he jogges hym thoiowe, . . loyntes and 
gemows, he jogges in sondyre. 1507 Dunbar Seznn Deidly 
Sinnis 41 Sum iaggit vthiris to the heft. With knyvis that 
scherp cowd scheir. 1607 Topsell F'our-f. Beasts (1658) 
2S3 First, turn up his upper lip, and jagge it lightly with a 
launcet, so as it may bleed, a 1611 Beaum. & Fl. P/nlasier 
V. iv, Jag him. Gentlemen. 1809 Southey iniQ. Rev. II. 37 
He saw them jag the cocoa-shell for the pm pose. 

b. Sc., north. Eng., and U.S. dial. To prick 
with something sharp, as with a spur or thorn. 

a 1700 in J. Watson Coll. Poems (1706) 1 . 39 (Jam.) He bade 
]iernde,Andwithaspurdidjaghei side. xBig Blackw. Mag. 
V. 640'" May ne’er a thorn hae power to jag the hide upon 
his shins. 1832 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour 1 . 286 
He now whipped and jagged the old nag, as if intent on 
catching the hounds. 1883 C. B'. Sozcthernisuis y,\ 

Trans, Amer. Philol. Soc. 50. Jag, ‘to prick or pierce with 
a thorn or any sharp-pointed thing ’. Common in various 
parts of the South. 1893 in Norilmmbld. Gloss. 

fc. absol.Qxintr. To pierce, thrust, prick. Obs. 

? a: 1400 Morte Az-th. 2909 Gyawntis forjustede with gen- 
tille knyghtes Thorowe gesserawntes of lene jaggede to tlie 
herte. 1313 Douglas HLneis viii, Prol. gg Sum garris wyth 
a ged staf to iag throw blak jakkis. 

2 . irans. To slash or pink (a garment, etc.) by 
way of ornament. 

? a 1400 M orte A rih. 90s A jupone of lerodyne jaggede in 
schiedez. 1330 Palsgr. 589/1, I jagge or cutte a garment, 
je chicquetie. 1377 tr. Bnllingez's Decades (1592) 139 To 
what ende doe wee iagge and gash the garmentes ? 1708 
Motteux Rabelais jv. Iii. (1737) 211 His Journey-men. .did 
jagg it and pink it at the bottom. 1839 Bailey Festus v. 
(1852) 57 Like a black block of marble, jagged with white. 

3 . To make indentations in the edge or surface 
of ; to make ragged or uneven by cutting or tearing ; 
to make rugged or bristling. To Jag in, to indent 
with cuts. 

1368 Turner lil. 5 Angelica hath levessomethinge 

lyke lovage,but not so far lagged in. 1613 tr.De Mon/az-l's 
Sttrv. E. Indies 22 When they take any prisoner, who bj' 
chance hath his garments cut or iag'd, they say hee did teare 
them of purpose. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. viii. 292 Jagged 
and torn by the impetuous assaults of Waves. 1748 Thomson 
Cast. Indol, n. 699 The ground . . Was jagg’d with fiost or 
lieap’d with glazed snow. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane iii. 
243 Three long lollers ..With iron cas'd, and jagg’d with 
many a cogg. 1899 Wesizzt, Gaz. 26 May 5/2 A doctor was 
called, who said the man had jagged the windpipe. 

4 . irans. To dovetail or join by ‘letting in ’. U.S. 

1894 Oziting (U. S.) XXIV. 23/1 The ribs, .run around full 

length, except at the trunk where they will be jagged into 
the piece holding the trunk to the keel. 

5 . Naut. To lay in long bights, as a rope, and 
tie with stops. U. S. 

Jag, zt.2 dial. [f. Jag jA 2 ] tz-ans. To carry 
in a cart, or on a pack-horse. Hence Ja’gging. 

1747 [see Jagger^ 2]. 1847-78 Halliwell, Jag, to cairy 
hay, See. West. 1879 Miss Jackson Skropsh. Word-bk., 
Jag, to carry hay, Sic. in a cart. _ 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Jaggizig, a mode of carrying ore to the reduction- 
works in bags on horses, mules, etc. 18B7 S. Chesh. Gloss., 
Jag, to cart, 

Jag, Sc.var. Jog, J ouQ. Jagale, obs. var. Jackal. 
Jagannath, the more systematic spelling of 
Juggernaut. 

II Jager, jaeger (y-F^-goj). Also 8-9 jager, 
iager, and anglicizedYAGEE, q.v. \G. Jager hunter, 
f. Jagen to hunt, chase. Cf. Chasseue.] 

1 . A ^German or Swiss) huntsman or hunter. 

1809 [see Yager]. 1823 W. Irving in Life if Lett. (1864) 

II. 139 The king has his forest ma.sters ; nis chasseurs, 
luqueurs, jiigers, &c. 1859 H. Kingsley G. Hazzdyzi iv. 
(1894) 16, I .. ran at full .speed up to the jager, and offered 
him five shillings if he would come down and shoot the bird. 
1880 OuiDA Moths II. 337 A jager brought to the hotel a 
grand golden eagle. 

2 . A rifleman or sharpshooter in a corps of German 
soldiers, or one forming part of a German or Austrian 
army. Orig. applied to the members of various 
bodies of light infantry, recruited mainly from 
foresters and armed with a huntsman’s equipment, 
but the Jdgez'S now form certain special battalions 
(for the most part organized as riflemen) in the 
German and Austrian armies. 

1776 in P. Moore Ball. A trier. Rev. (1856) 125 note, 

[The British Government] has.. succeeded in rahing a legion 
of Jagers. 1783 Sir H. Clinton Narrative ii2_ Detach- 
ments from four British battalions, and lagers, artillery and 
cavalry. 1815 Wellington Let. to Alien 6 June in Gurw. 
Desp. XII. 446 You shall have the field Jagers in your 
division. 1837 Alisoh E urope IX. xl.112 ‘I'he Austrian 
army consists of. .twenty battalions of grenadiers, the corps 
of jagers of thirteen battalions [etc.]. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 
6 (Dct. 259/1 These jagers were good shots, and generally 
fired at gilt uniforms and epaulets. 

nttrib. 1844 W. Siborne Waterloo I, v. no The two 
jager-companies in the wood. 

y. An attendant upon a person of rank or wealth, 
diessed in a huntsman’s costume, Cf. Chasseue 3. 

1831 Disraeli Vng.Duke n. viii, Supervised by his 
who stood behind his chair. 1833 Court Mag. "VI. 193 The 
old lager or garde-chasse who accompanied her. 1884 Q. 
Victoria More Leaves 279 He saw poor Macdonald the 
Jager here . . and, being in want of a Jager, inquired after 
iiini and engaged him. 
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attrih. 1896 A. H. Beavan Marlb. Ho. vii. 114 A hand- | 
some dark young fellow, .clad in picturesque jager costume. I 
4 . A predatory sea-bird belonging to the family 
LaridiB, and subfamily Stercorariinse, or Lesiri- 
dinre. ; a skua-gull. 

1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 633/1 The skua .. the 
pomarine jager . . and Richardson’s jager, which is common 
on our coasts in autumn. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 337/r 
Lestris Parasiticus (Arctic Jager). 1833 Kane Grinncll 
E.xp. xiii. (1856) 99 The Fulmar petrel, a solitary jager. 
1880 Lih\ Univ. Knoiol. (U.S.) VIII. 829 The jagers or gull 
hunters, so called because they pursue the smaller gulls, 
and rob them of. .food. 1894 Outing- (U. S.) XXIII. 366/2 
We also killed some jaegers and small bladder-nosed se.als. 

Jagerant, Jagery, Jagg: see Jesserant, 
Jaggery, Jag. Jagernaut,-not, Jaggarnat, 
obs. ff. Juggernaut. 

Jagged (d3£e'ged, dgtegd), a. Also 6 geagged. 

[f. Jag sbd- and -1- -ed. Now usually disyllabic 
as adjective, monosyllabic as participle.] 

1 . Of a garment, etc. : Cut into jags by way of 
ornament ; pinked, slashed. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 235/2 laggyd, or daggyd, /radii- 
losus. 1439 Paston Lett. I. 476 Item, j jagged huke of 
blakke sengle. Ibid. 480. 1319 Horman Vnlg. 112 He 
hath a pleasure in geagged clothynge [iaciniosa vests]. 
1547 Boorde Introd. Knowl. x.'cvii. (1870) igo My rayment 
is lagged and kut round a-bout. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt. i. 
vi. She might go jagg'd in as many cuts and slashes as she 
pleas’d for you. 

2 . Having the edge irregularly cut, gashed, or 
torn, into deep indentations and acute projections ; 
torn or worn to a ragged or uneven edge. 

iSjySTAtiYHVsRsr Descr. Irei. iii. in Holinshed. (1387) II.21/2 
The Irish feare a ragged and iagged blacke standard that 
the citizens haue. 1396 Spenser F.Q. v. ix. 10 An vncouth 
vestiinent Made of straunge stuffe, but all to-worne and 
ragged ; . . his breech was all to-torne and iagged. 1684 T. 
Burnet The. Earth i 130 The shores and coasts of the sea 
. .go in a line uncertainly crooked and broke, indented and 
jag’d as a thing tom. 1797 Coleridge Christahel 1.282 Amid 
the jagged shadows Of mossy leafless boughs. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl.Anat. 1 . 455/1 [The] extremities [of the bone] are always 
jagged, pointed and uneven. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge 
lix, Having borrowed a notched and jagged knife, 
b. Her. (See quot.) 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Herald, I. Gloss., Jagged..]?, said 
of the division of the field, or of the outlines of an ordinary, 
which appear rough by being forcibly torn asunder. 

3 . Having the margin naturally furnished with 
deep irregular indentations and projecting points ; 
laciniated : esp. of leaves, petals, and the like. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 20 Golds hath a shorte iagged lefe. 
1683 J. Chamberlayne Coffee, Tea ^ Choc. 38 Its branches 
are covered with white and yellow flowers jagg’d and pick’d 
from top to bottom. 1740 P. Collinson in Darlington 
Mem. Bartram <5- Marshall (1849) i 37 ^ very pretty dwarf 
Gentian, with a large blue flower, the extremity of the 
flower-leaves, all notched or jagged, 1767 Gooch Treat. 
Wounds I. 421 The Morsus Diaboli, a jagged body, ridi- 
culously so called, resembling a fringe. 1870 Hooker Stud. 
Flora 49 Dianthus czsius, . . petals jagged and bearded. 

b. In names of plants : Having jagged leaves or 
flowers. 

1548 Turner Hames Herbs s.v. Verbetiaca, The leaues 
are deaplyer endented. .. It may be called in english geagged 
Bugle. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ti. 88/2 Jagged Ger- 
mander hath the flowers spiky. 1776-96 Withering 
Plants (ed. 3) III. 603 Gera?iium dwectmn .. Jagged 
Cranesbill. Road sides ; borders of fields, ditch banks. 

4 . Irregularly and sharply pointed. 

1631 Biggs New Disp. ? 80 All ice beginning, maketh 
jagged pikes, after the fashion of a Nettle-leafe. 1856 
Stanley Sinai 4 - Pal. iv. (1858) 203 Two jagged points, or 
‘ teeth of the cliff'. 1862 Merivale Rom. Emp. (1863) VII. 
lx. 306 Frowning cliffs and jagged pinnacles. 1900 Blackw. 
Mag. July 117 The quick jagged spear of the lightning 
flashed forth. 

Jaggedly (d,:5£e-gMli), aifz/, [f. prec.-h-LY^.] 

In a jagged manner ; with sharp indentations. 

1698 Wallis in Phil. Trans. XX. 7 His Cloaths on one 
Shoulder cut jaggedly to the Skin. 1846 Dana Zooph. 
(1848) 28r Jaggedly dentate. 1891 Olive Schreiner Dreams 
33 The old thin hands cut the stones ill and jaggedly. 

Jaggedness (dgm-gednes). [f. as prec. -t- 
-NESS.J The quality or state of being jagged; 
sharp and rough unevenness of edge or outline. 

1330 Palsgr. 233/2 laggednesse, chicqueUtre. 1606 
Peach AM Art Drawing ici First draw rudely your leaves 
..before you give them their veins or iaggednesse. 1890 
Talmage Pr. Manger to Throne 36 The boldness and 
jaggedness of the scenery. 

Jaggerl- (dgte-goi). [f. Jag zi.l q- -ERk] One 
who or that which jags ; spec, a jagging-iron, also 
a toothed chisel. 1 

In quot. 1362, prob. error for iagges ; see Jag slP 4. 

[1362 Turner Herbal ii. Hj a, Lupine hath .. a lefe with 
v. or seuen laggers, which altogether, when as they are 
growen out, haue the lykenes of a niel of a spor, or of a 
sterr.] 1823-80 Jamieson, Jagger, a prickle, that which 
Fife. 1864 Webster, yirfgTj', . .a jagging-iron. 1873 
Knight Diet. Mech., Jagger . . 2. A toothed chisel. 1892 
Voice (N.Y.) 15 Sept., Mix the eggs with flour, .cut them the 
shape of a long narrow leaf, .cut them with a jagger so they 
will be notched, 

Ja'gger^. dial. [f. Jag ri .3 or ?;.2 + -er^.] 

1 . a. A carrier, a carter, b. A pedlar, a hawker. 
13x4 Barclay Cyt. tjr Uplondyshm, 14 Coblers, or tynkers, 
or else costard iaggers. 1822 Scott Pirate v, A stout, 
vulgar little man, who had.. the humble appearance of a 
pedlar, called ‘jagger’ in these islands, Ibid, xviii. The 

VoL. V, 


jagger, or travelling merchant, as he styled himself, .on one 
pony, and his pack of goods, .forming the burden of another. 
1868 Holme Lee B. Godfrey xlvii. 262 There’s the jagger’s 
bell — Ralph promised to buy me a comb. 1887 i". Ckesh. 
Gloss., Jagger, a carter, esp. a man who makes his living by 
carting for other people, e. g. fetching their coal. 

2 . Mining. A man, who carries ore on pack- 
horses from a mine to the place where it is smelted. 
Also, a boy who has charge of the ‘ jags ’ or trains 
of trucks in a coal-mine. 

1747 Hooson Miner’s Diet., Jaggers, this includes both 
the Men and Horses, that aie imploy'd to carry the Ore on 
the Horses Backs, fiom the Mine to the Place where it is 
Smelted, yet we say seperately Jagger-Lads, and Jagging- 
Horses. 1870 Szualedale Gloss., Jagger, a driver of pack- 
horses. 1900 Daily News 9 Feb. 3/t The trains of trucks. . 
are called ‘ jags and the lads who attend to them are 
consequently called ‘jaggers’. 

3 . Comb., as jagger-galloway,jagger-Iiorse. 

1823 'Q^oeviKTe, Jagger-galloway, a pony with a peculiar 
saddle for carrying lead, etc. 1870 Swaledale Gloss., 
Jagger-horse, a pack-horse. 

+ Ja’gger 3 . Obs. Forms: a. y-8 yager, (yaw- 
ger, yagger). 0 . 8_ jagger, (jaggar, jagar). 
[a. Tbw. Jager, abbreviation oi haringjager, f. haring 
herring + jagen to chase, dog, pursue.] A sailing- 
vessel which followed a fishing fleet in order to 
bring the fish from the busses and to supply these 
with stores and provisions. 

a. _ 1613 E. S. Brit. Buss in Arb. Garner III. 636 A Yager 
(which is a caravel or a merchant's ship employed to seek 
out the said Herring Busses, and to buy of them their 
herrings upon the first packing). 1622 MALYNES.d;ic. Law- 
March. 242 Lading their ships twice or thrice before they 
come to Yarmouth, sending them away by the Merchants 
ships that send them victuals, barrels, and more salt and 
nets if they need any; which ships are called Yagers, that 
is to say Hunters or Doggerbotes, and these ships do carry 
them, and sell them in the East countries. 1733 P. Lindsay 
Interest Scot. 196 Those who have Yagers to attend them, 
&c. continue fishing until their Yagers bring their second 
Fleet of Nets. 1762 Genii. Mag. 339 The first caught 
herrings . . arrived in Holland in a yagger. 

/ 3 . 1751-66 Postlethwayt Diet. Trade (ed. 3), Jaggers, 

or store ships, commonly provide them with everything that 
is necessary, 1733 Scots Mag. Aug. 417/1 A jagger from 
the busses at Shetland arrived at London. 1773 Gentl. 
Mag. XLIII. 573 They were discovered by a jagar coming 
from Iceland with fish. 

b. Comb. 

1824 Heber Jrnl. (1828) I. 236 The large pulwars with 
sails, .reminded me of the Manks jagger-boats. 

t Ja’ggered, a. Obs. rare-^. [f. Jaggeb sb.'^ 
-t- -ED 2.] Having jags or short barbs directed 
backwards so as to resist drawing out. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram . ii. 3 Rag bolts are so 
iaggered that they cannot be drawne out. 

Jaggernaut, variant of Juggeenaut, 

Jaggery (dgie-gori). Forms: 6 gagara, 6-8 
jagra, 7 jeggery, jagre, jaggaree, 7-8 jaggory, 
8 jagree, 9 jagory,-ery, jagg0ree,-ary, (jaghery, 
-ari), 7- jaggery, [a. Indo-Port. jdgara, Jagra, 
Jagre, ad. Canarese sharkare,\ 5 xdx\ shakkar, Ski, 
farkard : see Sugar,] 

1 . A coarse dark brown sugar made in India by 
evaporation from the sap of various kinds of palm. 

1398 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 252 Sugar which is made of the 
nutte called Gagara : the tree is called the palmer. 1398 tr. 
Linschoien's Voy. io2_ Of the aforesaide Sura_ they likewise 
make Sugar, which is called lagra. 1631 in Cal. Colon. 
Pap., E. Ind. (1892) 161 Half a hhd. of jaggery, given to 
him by Capt. Weddell. i68x R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 15 The 
which Liquor they boyl and make a kind of brown Sugar, 
called laggory. 1732 Pike in Phil. I'rans. XXXVII. 231 
Dissolve 20 lb of Jaggery, which is course Sugar (or thick 
Molasses) in Water. 1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son 
cxv. III. 224 Cargoes of coir, oil, jaggeree, ghee, and cocoa- 
nuts. 1897 Daily News zg Jan. 5/7 The Government have 
stopped irrigation in the case of all the ‘ jaghari’ sugar-cane 
crops. 1899 F. T. Bullen Log Sea-waif 20^ Jaggery, or 
palm sugar — looking like bags of black mud, and almost as 
nice to handle. 

2 . Jaggery palm, a palm-tree that yields jaggery, 
esp, Cary Ota urens. 

z8sg Ail Year Round No. 32. 130 The tusked elephant is 
able to rip open the stems of the jaggery palms and young 
palmyras to extract the mealy core. xSgo Sarah J. Duncan 
Social Departure 234 Brown ‘jaggery ’ sugar, got from the 
jaggery palm. 

Jagffinff (d^^'gii)), ttbl. sb?- [f. Jag v^ -p 
-ingXJ iTie action of Jag w.l in its different 
senses ; indenting, piercing ; also concr. a jagged 
edge, an indented border, a fringe, etc. 
j 1302 Privy Purse Exp. Eliz. York (1830) 14 Six tapettes 
for the sompter horses with the lynyng grayling jagging. 
*593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 146 Not your pinches, your 
purles, your floury laggings, superfluous enterlacings, and 
puffings vp. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 390 , 1 account the lagging 
of Pinkes, and Gilly Flowers, to be like the Inequality of 
Oake-Leaues, of Yine-Leaues, or the like. 1776 Da Costa 
Elern. Conchol. 13 The jaggings or toothings of the contour. 
x8is Polehampton Gallery II at. ^ Ari (1821) V. 186 The 
gum. .is obtained by wounding the bark in different parts of 
the body of the tree, or by what has been called jagging. 

b. Comb. J agging-board Meiall., an inclined 
board on which ore-slimes are washed, as in a 
huddle ; jagging-iron, an instrument used for 
ornamenting pastry, etc., now made in the form of 
a wheel with teeth, set in a handle. 

1598 Florio, Speronelle, a brasen toole with a spoone at 


one end, ana a rowell or little spur at the other, that cookes 
vse to cut out or marke their paste meates, called a lagging 
iron. 1718 Mrs. Marv Bales Receipts 84 When you use 
it, cut it with a Jagging-iron in long Slips. 

Jagging, vbl. sbi^ ; see Jag 
Jaggory, obs. form of J.aggery. 

Jaggy (d2£e’gi),«.i [f. Jag ji.l -F -y 1 .] Abound- 
ing in or characterized by jags ; jagged ; in Sc., 
prickly. 

1717 Addison tr. Ovid Wks. 1758 I, Three tongues he 
brandish’d when he charg’d his foes ; His teeth stood jaggy 
in three dreadful rows. _ 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps iii. § 16. 
82 Four blanches of thistle leaves .. throwing their jaggy 
spines down. 1863 E. Burritt Walk to Land’s End 425 
1 he narrow road between these dark, jaggy, ci aggy heights. 

Ja'ggy, a .2 Sc. [f. Jag, var. of Jog v. and sb. 
■h -Y 1 .] Having a jerking motion, jolting. 

1842 Blackw. Mag. LI. 241 The jaggy motion and the con- 
tinuous rumble of the vehicle. 

Jaghari, -ery: see Jaggery. 

II Jaghire (dgagiau). E. Indies. Also 7 jah- 
ghir, jaggea, jageah., 8 jaguir(e, -ere, jagghire, 
9 jaghir, -eer, jagir, -eer, (jagier, jahgeer). [a. 

Urdu (Pers.) Jagir, f. Jd place ^ 

glr holding, holder.] An assignment of the 
king’s or government’s share of the produce of 
a district to a person or body of persons, as an 
annuity, either for private use or for the mainten- 
ance of a public (esp. military) establishment; also, 
the district so assigned, or the income derived 
from it. 

_ 1684 J. Phillips tr. Tavernier's Voy., etc. II. 70 The lands 
in the Kingdom being the King's propriety .. are given.. as 
benefices which they call Jah-ghir.s to men of the militia 
for their pay or pension [etc.]. 1698 Fryer Acc. E, India 

4 - P. 120 Being in the Jaggea or Diocess of another. Ibid. 
134 Were the ways free, it would eniich his Jageah beyond 
the Bunder at Surat. 1753 Hanway Trav, (1762) II. Gloss., 
Jagtdrs, . . lands assigned to governors. 1764 Newcastle 
Chron. No. i. 2/1 Lord Clive .. is . . to have the payment 
which have been stopped of his jaghire. 1778 Foote Nabob 

I. i, Should it be more agreeable to the parties. Sir Matthew 
will settle upon Sir John and his Lady, for their joint liyes, 
a jagghire. 1800 Asiat. A nn. Reg., Misc. Tr. 291/2 This is 
the head town of a pergunnah of eight lacks of rupees, held 
in jaghire from the Peshwa. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. 
Brit, India (1854) 146 The revenue of the college [was] fixed 
at 30,000 rupees per annum, instead of the original jaghir. 
1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs. India Ixviii. (1898) 533 Jagirs 
were sanctioned annually for a limited number of specially 
distinguished native officers. 

attiib, 1763 ScRAFTON Indostan (1770) 24 The Jaghire 
lands, which are lands bestowed by the crown out of its 
demesnes to the Omrahs, for the support of their force.s. 
1801 R. Patton Asiat Mott. 203 The jagheer giants of the 
sovereign form an additional proof of his proprietary rights. 
1818 J.its. MiLL Brit India I. II. v. 188 The collector in the 
jaghire district at Madras. 

Hence || Jaghirdar (dgagle’idaj). [Urdu Jagir- 
ddr, {. jagir k Pers. ~ddr possessor.] The holder 
of a jaghire. 

1794 Burke Sp. agst, W. Hastings Wks. XV. 385 The 
jaghirdars, the holders of jaghires, form the body of the 
principal Mahometan nobility. 1872 Colin Valentine in 
Mem, Mrs. Valentine vii. (1882) 114 It makes me one of the 
Jagirdars of the Rajah. 

Jagory, jagra, jagre, -ee : see Jaggeey. 
Jagounce, variant of Jacounce, Ohs. 

Ja|fuar (d2£E'gwai,dgs’gizi!|ar). Also 8 jaguara. 
[a. Tnji-Cnara.ni yaguara,Jagttara (ya-, gawara). 

According to writers on Tupi-Guarani, jagua7-a or jagua 
is orig. a class-name for all carnivorous beasts, including the 
tiger (i.e. jaguar), the puma, etc., more recently also extended 
to dogs, the specific name of the jaguar being jaguareti, 
where -ete is aTupi augmentative, generally rendered ‘ true *. 
De Lery (1580), cited by Hatz.-Darm., gave the native name 
as ja 7 i-ou-a 7 ’e (app. a misprint or misreading afjate-ou-are). 
The etymological meaning of the Tupi word is disputed ; 
see Skeat in Tra7is. Philol. Sac. 1885, 89 ; also Burton 
Highlands of Brazil II. 21, Hn7is Sinde xhii.] 

A large carnivorous quadruped of the cat kind 
{Felis onca), inhabiting wooded parts of America 
from Texas to Paraguay. It is yellowish-brown in 
colour, and is marked with ocellated spots. 

1604 E. Grimstone tr. D’ Acosta's West Ind. v. iv. They 
ascribe power to another starre, which they called Chuquin- 
chincay (which is as much as iaguar), over tigres, beares, 
and Lyons. [1648 _ Marcgrave Hist Nat. Brasil, vi. x, 
Jagvara Braziliensibus, nobis Tigris.] 1733 Chambers 
Cycl. Supp., Jaguara, a Brasilian animal, accounted by 
Marggrave a species of tyger_; but . . approaching to the 
leopard in the shape of its variegations. 1771 Goiil. Mag. 
XLI. 589 In this state it [the Armadillo] braves the claws 
of the Jaguara. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. I. i46_The 
jaguar or panther of America. 1796 Stedman SuTdnasti 

II. xviii. 50 It has even happened that the jaguar has 
carried off young negro women at work in the field. 1875 
Nicholson RLm. Zool. Ixxix, Of the large Spotted Cats, 
the largest is the Jaguar. 

II Jaguarete. Also 8 -ette, -etta. [See prec. ; 
IMontoya 1639 has ‘ Yaguarete tigre ’.] Adaptation 
of the Guarani specific name for the jaguar ; long 
mistaken by European writers for a distinct species 
or variety, and applied by some to the Black Jaguar. 

:ws3 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Jaguarete, . . the name of 
a Brasilian beast of prey, accounted by Marggrave aspecies 
of tyger, but improperly; its roundish spots arguing it of 
the lynx or leopard kind. , . It much resembles the creature 
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called Jaguaia, but is larger. 1774 Golrsm. Nat. Hist. [ 
(1862) I. xiv. 234 The sixth class .. comprehends the Cat, 
the Lion, the Panther, the Leopard, the Jaguar, the Cougar, 
the Jaguarette, the Lynx, the Ounce, and the Catamountain. | 
1839 Fenny Cyd. XIII. 435/2 There is a black variety of t 
the Jaguar . Fclis 7tigra of Er.vleben, and probably the 
Jaguarete of Marcgrave. 1852 Th. Ross Hmnboldl's Trav. 

I. vi. 230 This fact. .prove[s] that the great jaguar of Ten a 
Firma, like the jaguarete of Paiagiiay, . . does not flee from 
man when it is dared to close combat. 

11 Jaguarondi (dgtEgwarp'ndi, ycegwa-). [Na- 
tive name in Tupi-Giiarani ; written by Montoya ' 
Tesoro de la lengua Guarani 16},^, yagua-rtmdi-. 
cf. Jaguau.] a wild cat {Felts yagttarundi, 
Desmarest), larger than the common cat, dark 
brown or brownish grey in colour, with a long body 
and tail, inhabiting America fiom Texas to Para- 
guay. j 

t88s in Cassell's Encycl. Diet. 1897 L. Robinson U'ild 
Traits i>i Tatite Animals 239 Possibly also in [the case] of 
the male and female jaguarondi. ,it occasionally exists. 

Jaguere, -ire : see Jaghibb. 

11 Jail (dga). The form in which the Heb. ri' 
Yah, shortened form of nin’ Yahwe{k (Jahveh) 
Jehovah, is represented in the English Bible. 

1539 Bible (Great) Ps. Ixviii. 4 Oh syuge vnto God, . 
prayse ye him in his name la [1611 lah] and reioyse 
before hym. 1613 PuncHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 154 In the 
name of lah the God of Israel. There is none like to lah 
our God. 1758 C. Wesley Hynui, ‘ Lo! He comes' iv 
Jah, Jehovah, Everlasting God, come down. 

Jahve, Jahveh: see Jehovah. 

Jahvism (yawiz’m). Also Jahveism, -ehism, 
Tahwiz’m (yaw^iiz’m, ya'hwiz’m). [f. Jahveh, 
Jahve, Yahweili, transliterations, according to dif- 
ferent systems, of the Heb. n'lrr' (previously repre- 
sented by Jehovah) + -ism.] The religion of 
Jahveh; the system of doctrines and precepts 
connected with the worship of Jahveh. b. The 
nse of JahveJi) as a name for God. 

1887 J. Mahtineau tr. Eiualds Israel 536 note. We pur- 
posely adopt the term Jahveism as the antithesis to Chris- 
tianity, rather than Mosaism. 1877 J. E._ Carpenter _ tr. 
Tide's Hist. Relig. 86 Such zealous champions of Jahvism 
as Saul and David. 1879 Newman Smyth Old Faiths in 
New Light iv. Even the rationalistic Kueneii.. rejects the 
possibility of an Egyptian origin for the Javehism of Moses. 
1882 A ihemeum 14 Oct. 490/2 _He is still ready to see in 
Yahwism too much the creation of the prophets. 1900 
R. H. Charles Eschatol. 13 Pieprophetic Yahwism from 
Moses to the 8th century. 

So Ja'livist (yawist). a. A worshipper of Jahveh 
or Vahweh; b. The writer of the (non-Dentero- 
nomic) portions of the Hexateuch which are marked 
by the use of Jahveh {Jehovah) as the name of God, 
instead of Elohim ; = Jehovist 2. Jahvi’stic a. , 
of or pertaining to Jahvism, or to the authorship 
of the Jahvist. 

1874 tr. Knetien's Relig. Israel I. 344 The stricter Jahvistic 
party which was led by the prophets of Jahveh. 1883 A then- 
sum 16 May 623/2 The Elohistic account is sepatated fiom 
the Jahvistic by a longer break. i8gz W. E. Addis Doenm. 
Hexat, Introd. 29 Hupfeld convinced inquirers that,. three 
documents have been used in the compilation of Genesis ; 
viz. that of the ‘ Priestly Writer', of the Elohist, and of the 
Jahvist. 1894 A. Lang in Coitiemp. Rev. Aug. 171 The 
rebuke and the prediction aie a . . Jahvehistio gloss and in- 
terpolation. 1899 R. H. Charles Hibbert Lecture Syllabus, 
Yahwistic eschatology starts from the new value set on the 
individual. 

Jail, gaol (d^e’l), sb. Forms ; a. 3-4 ga,yhol{e, 

5 gaylK^e, gaille, 5-7 gayole, gayl(e, gaile, 6 
gaiell, gain, 6-7 gaole, goale, 7-8 goal, 7- gaol. 

4 iaiole, 4-7 iaile, iayle, 5 iayll, 6-7 iaole, 
7-8 jayl, (7 jale), 7- jail. 7. 6 geyle, geayle, 
(gial),7 geale. [ME, had two types, froraNorthem 
or Norman Fr., and Central or Parisian Fr. respec- 
tively: i) ME. gay{h)ole, ~ol, gayll{e, gaill{e, 
gayiifi, gaile, a. ONF. gaiole, gayolle, gaole (mod. 
Picard gayole, Walloon gaioule) ; 2) ME. jaiole, 
jayle, jaile, jayll, a. OF. jaiole, jaole, jeole, geole, 
cage, prison, F. gebk prison (Besanfon javiole cage 
for fowls) = obs. It. gaiola, Sp. gayola (also, from 
Y.,jaula cage, cell), Pg. gaiola cage Romanic 
and pop.Lat. *gaviola (med.L. gabiola, 1229 in 
Brachet) for '^caveola, dim. of cavea hollow, cavity, 
den, cage, coop ; see Cage. Of the two types, the 
Norman Fr. and ME. gaiole, gaole, came down to 
the 17th c. as gaile, and still remains as a written 
form in the archaic spelling gaol (chiefly due to 
statutory and official tradition) ; but this is obsolete 
in the spoken language, where the surviving word 
is jail, repr. Old Parisian Fr. and ME. jaiole, jaile. 
Hence though both forms gaol, jail, are still written, 
onlythe latter is spoken. In U.S./wV is the official 
spelling. It is difficult to say whether the form 
goalie, common, alike in official and general use, 
from the i6th to the i8th c., was merely an errone- 
ous spelling of gaol, after this had itself become an 
archaism, or was phonetic : cf. mod.F. ge$le (3M). 

1W8 R. L’Estrange Vis, Qutv. (1708) 6 Some again are., 
boring their very Noses with hot Irons, in rage that they 
cannot come to a Resolution, whether they shall .say Face 
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or Visage ; whether they shall say Jayl or Gaol ; whether ( 
Cony or Cuuny.] 

I . A place or building for the confinement of 
persons acettsed or convicted of a crime or offence ; 
a prison. Now, a public building for the detention 
of pel sons committed by process of law. 

a. CI27S II Pains Hell 219 in O. E. Misc. 153 In belle is 
a deop gayhol. cizgo Y. Eng, Leg. 1 . 187/105 Heo setten 
him in a swyjje deoik put, J?at in pe gayhole was. r 1380 
Sh- Fenmib. 1970 To my Gayhol gofi anon & fie fyue pat 
hup \?et Bryngeh hem out euerechon. 1463 Bttry Wills . 
(Camden) 17 , 1 wille the presoneres in the Gayle haue o day 
brede, mete, and drynkke, and eche persone jif. 1494 
Fabyan Citron, vii. 380 The duke of Burgoyne ., w‘ the , 
prouost of Paris, came vnto the Gayole, and there leceyued 1 
the sayd Peter. rtiS48 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 170 b, He j 
was committed to the gayle of Newgate. 1572 Act_ 14 Elie. 
c. 5 § 38 To such sufficient persons dwellinge nighe the 
said Goales, 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. v. § 51 To be 
committed to the Common Goal of Colchester. 1689 IVoti- 
detjnl Predict. Nostradatnus Beer shall fail The Great 
one Cold, and famish’t in a Gaol. 1779 J. Burgoyne Let. 1 
to Constitueiits (sd, 3) 15 The goals .. were resorted to for 
other recruits. 18^6 M'CuLhOCH Acc. Brit. Empire (iSsI) j 
II. 497 At that period the gaols were . . depo.sitories of 1 
pestilence. 1848 Act ii 4 12 42 § 21 To lemand the j 

party accused . . to the common gaol or house of correction, 1 
or other prison, lock-up house, or place of security in the 1 
county. ' 

8. a 1300 Cursor M. 13174 (Cott.) A sargant sent he to | 
Iaiole [Laud PIS. Iayle] And iohan hefd comanded to cole. ' 
a 1400-^0 Alexander Nouthire lugement ne Iayll ne 
Justice of aire. £1440 Generydes 1572 Generydes was 
bi ought out of the lajde. 1566 Painter Pal. Pleas. I. 42 j 
He was sent to the iaole and examined vpon interroga- 
tories. 1596 Shahs. Tatti. Shr. v. i. 95 Call forth an officer : 
Carrie this mad knaue to the Iaile. 1674 Milton Safitson 949 
This jail 1 count the house of liberty. 1743-S Bp. Pococke 
Trav. (1756) II. 184 The jayl was in the gatehouse adjoyniiig. 
i86o Emerson Cond. Life, Wealth Wks. (Bohn) 11 . 352 A 
dollar in a university is worth more than a dollar in a jail. 

y. 1688 W. Fleming in stihRep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. 
VII. (1890)224 Hee will get noe body to undertake the geale 
nor under gealership. 

b. Without the article, as in the phrases ‘ to 
send to jail’, ‘in jail’, ‘let out of jail’ : = imprison- 
ment, confinement in prison. 

1447 Bokenbam E4y«/jvi(Roxb.) 77 Odamysel worthily born 
And to oft me semyth distressyd in gayle. 1593 Q. Eliz. 
Boeth. IV. pr. V. 89 Geayle, lawe, and other Jormentes for 
due punishment .. pertayne to wicked Citizens. 1396 
Spenser State Irel. Wks. (Globe) 620/1 Committed to 
goale. 1732 Law Serious C. xiii. (ed. 2) 216 To redeem 
a prisoner out of Jayl. 1863 Kingsley Water-Bal>. i. 8 
Having been sent to gaol by him twice. ' 

c. iransj. and Jig. Place of confinement. 1 

C1400 Rom, Rose 4745 A swete helie it [love] is. .A pie- 1 

saunt gayl and esy prisoun. 1391 Spenser /?«/«« ( j/’Yz'wf j 
296 His happie soule to heaven went Out of this fleshlie 
gaole. 1393 Q. Eliz. Boeth. 11. pr. vii. 39 If the mynde . . I 
dissolued from earthly gial, all freed seekes heauen. 1633 1 
Heywood Hierarch, vi. 356 Each one his gaile About him 
had, beeing fastned to a beame. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane 

II. 214 Small eggs appear . . alas, too soon They burst their 
filmy gaol, and crawl abroad. 

2 . attrib. and Comb., as jail-fee, -gang, -gale, 
-guard, -keeper, -mate, -official, -rat, -room, -spy, 
■yard-, jail-bhached, -like adjs, ; J-jail damp, the 
noxious exhalation formerly common in jails ; jail 
distemper = Jail-fever ; jail-house (if. A.), a 
jail ; jail moaey, money paid for the maintenance 
of a jail. 

1871 Hay Pike County Ball. (1880) 33 Shadowed by his 
*jaii-bleached hair. 1636 in Cri. 4 Times Chas. I (1848) 
II, 244 That *goal-damp of Hereford hath already killed 
a great many that were at the last assizes. 1745 Reid in 
Phil. Trans. XLIIL 228 Two Convicts in Newgate, .very 
ill of the putrid, infections, malignant Fever, commonly 
call'd the ‘'Gaol Distemper, 1799 Med. Jrnl. I. 90 A new 
and enlarged edition of Dr. J. C. Smyth's work on the jail- 
distemper .. is nearly ready. ^11713 Burnet Oton 7 'ime 
(1724) I. 271 They would not . . pay their fines set on them, 
[not] so much as the “jayl fees. 1828 P. Cunningham N. Y. 
W ales fed. 3) II. 321 A single magistrate can . . sentence . . 
to the “jail gang or tread-mill. 1623 Drumm. of Hawth. 
Cypress Grove Wks. (1711) 123 When the “jail-gates were 
broken up. 1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 82 The 
Chiefe-Gaoler is. .made the “Gaole-keeper by the Sheriffe. 
a 1743 Savage Love in Veil iii. i, Can it , . fail to tempt 
such fellows as jail-keepers to be perfidious to their trust ? 
1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i, xv. With a “jail-like upper rim of 
iron and spikes- 1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. 298 The prisoners would never he able to know who 
their “jailmates were. 1600 Stanford Chnrchm. Acc. in 
A ntignaty (1888) May 212 To the Constable of the hundred 
for “gayole money. .jj». vj<i. 1821 Scott Kenihv. iii, 'Thou 
gallows-hiid — thou “jail-rat — thou friend of the hangman, 
a 1683 Ouow Mi Poems (1698) 197 (Jod.) The Town can scarce 
afford them “jail-ioom now. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 625 The pffering people of Lancashire .. were 
driven by hundreds into jails and “jail-yards. 

Jail, gaol (d3^fl),zi. Forms : see Jail [f. 
prec.] trans. To confine in or as in a jail ; to im- 
prison, confine. 

«. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 215 The Dislike the Parliament 
had of Gaoling of them. 1633 Heywood Hierarch, jx. 569 
Unwilling To he so goald [they] struggle. 1718 Enter- 
tanier No. 41. 280 A Design to imprison and Gaol him for 
Life, 1887 Times 29 Aug. 4/5 Several of whom . . Iiave 
been gaoled for their share in the knavery. 

ft. 1604 T, Wright Passions vi. 324 Tliey. .enforce him as 
a nidge, like prisoners, to iayle them by iustice. 1633 
T, Adams Exp, 2 Pet. ii. 22 The other are jailed up in the 
dark.. dungeon of hell. 1787 Hhi. Pelham, Mass. (rSgS) 

I .175 Colton, Clark and Brown, jailed — the others not 


found. 187s Tennyson Q. Mary lu, v, One, whose bolts, 
That jail you from free life, bar you fiom death. 1889 C. 
King Queen of Bedlam 265 The scoundrejhad a wife in 
Denver, where he was finally tracked and jailed. 

Hence JaiTing, gaoTing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1622 [see above]. 1703 Hickeringill Priest-cr. iv. (1721) 
213 Content to.. do the Priests Drudgery in Gaoling and 
Burning. i86z C. J. Vaughan Bk. 4 Lifej,o Not the jail- 
ing of the evil nature, but lather the e.xeicising of the good, 
is the true aim and work of youthful discipline. _ 1869 'Tenny- 
son Pelleas 4 Ettarre 336 , 1 will . . tame thy jailing princess 
to thine hand. 

Jarlage, gao'lage. rare. [ad. F. geClage, f. 
geSle Jail : see -age.] The jailer’s fee. 

1833 James Agties Sard II. 162 It is the gaolage due. 

Jail-bird, gaol-bird (dgF'-lb 5 .id). Forms: 
see Jail sb. [With allusion to a caged bird.] 
A prisoner in jail ; esp. one who has been long, or 
is often, in jail, a habitual criminal; also, as a 
term of reproach, an incorrigible rogue. 

a. t6i8-6i Holyday yuvetial 24 Servitia and Ergastala, 
In Florus, signify Slaves and Gaol-Birds. 1692 Washington 
tr. Miltons DeJ. Pop. vi. M.’s Wks. (1851) 169 Thou Goal- 
bird of a Knight,, .thou everlasting scandal to thy Native 
Countrey! 1701 De Foe True-born Eng., Fine Speech 124 
In Print my Panegyiicks fill the Stieet. And hired Goal- 
Birds their Huzza’s Repeat, i860 H. Gouger Imprisoji- 
ment Burmah xx. 226 We had now become old gaol-birds. 

ft. 1603 J. Davies Microcosmos, ^tc. Sonn. to Lady Rich 
(1S78) 99/1 It made theesubiect to_a laile’.s controule. But, 
such a laile-bird heauenly Nightingale. 1685 Plischief of 
Cabals 21 The bare oaths of a pack of Jayl-birds. 1751 
Smollett Per. Ptc. IV. cih. She bestowed on him the 
epithets of spendthrift, jailbird and unnatural ruffian. 1883 
Coniemp. Rev. Aug. 17a The one thing most dreaded by the 
old jail-bird is work requiring bodily exertion. 

JaiT-deli:ver, v. mnee-wd. [A back-formation 
from Jail-delivery in sense 2.] trans. To deliver 
from jail. 

1631 R.H. Arraignm. Whole Creature i. 8 H dLssolve.s the 
very workes of the devill, laile-delivers his prisoners. 

Jai l-deli;very, gaol-delivery. [See De- 
livery.] 

1 . The clearing a jail of prisoners by bringing 
them to trial, esp. at the assizes ; hence, the judicial 
process by which every prisoner awaiting trial in a 
jail is either condemned or acquitted at the assizes. 
See Deliver z/.i 2 c. 

1464 Nottingham Rec. II. 377 Paied to the Justices of 
Deliuerance for the Gaole Delyuere. 1487 Act Hen, VJl, 
c, 4 § 2 The next generall gaille delyvere of the same gailles 
in every Shire, zi 1548 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII 243 b, 
[He] came before the Justices of Gaole delivery at Newe- 
gate, i6i8 L. Parsons in Lismore Papers {xZft'f) Ser. ii. II. 
154 Myloid deputy intends., to make a priuate jaole de’ 
liuery at Corel: of all the pirats lately taken. 1769 Black- 
stone Comm. IV. 267 They have, .a commission of general 
gaol delivery ; which empowers them to try and deliver 
every prisoner, who shall be in the gaol when the judges 
arrive at the circuit town, whenever indicted, or for what- 
ever crime committed. 1838 Beveridge Hist. India II. v. 
V. 380 A court of oyer and terminer and jail-delivery was un- 
doubtedly competent to try crimes. 

fig- 1579-80 North Plutarch, Coriolanus (ed. Nutt) II. 
184 But my only demaunde consisteth, to make a gayle 
I deliverie of all evills. i860 Emerson Cond. Life, Considera- 
tions Wks. (Bohn) II. 417 It was. .a general jail-delivery of 
all the rowdies of the rivers. 

b. ellipt. for Sessions, Cotirt, or Commission of 
jail-delivery. 

161Z Davies Why Ireland, etc. (1747) 109 At a goal de- 
liuery at Waterford before lohn Wogan. 1670-1 Marvell 
Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 371 He had given orders to the Judges 
to adjourn the CJoale Delivery at the Old Bailey till the 
I loth of March. 

I 2 . Deliverance from jail or imprisonment. 

I 1392 Davies Imviort. Soul (1599) 100 Weie it knowne to all, 

What life our Soules do by this death receaue, Men would 
it birth, or Gaole deliuery call, a 1661 Fuller Worthies 1. 
(1662) 37 To..imploy the charity of well affected people for 
a General Goale Deliveiy, of all English Captives, in Tunis, 
Tripoli, [etc.]. 1780 Burke Y/. Bristol previous to Election 
Wks. III. 378 The legislature has been obliged to make a 
general arbitrary jail-delivery, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi. li. 
note, Ratcliffe . . was released by the Porteous Mob when 
utjder sentence of death ; . .the Highlanders made a similar 
jail-delivery in 1745. 1826 — Woodst. xxxvii, The inferior 
personages of the grand jail-delivery at Woodstock Lodge, 

Jailer, jailor, gaoler (dg^'Dr). Forms: 
a. 3 gayboler, 4-6 gaiier, 4-7 gayler, 5 gaylere, 
6 gaylour, -or, 6-7 gailor, 7 goaler, 7- gaoler. 
/ 3 . 4iaioler, iaoler(e, iailere, iaylar, 4-5 iaylere, 
4-6 iayler, 4-7 iailer, (5 iaylarde, 6 ioyler), 6-7 
I iayl-, iailour, 7-8 jaylor, -our, 7- jailer, jailor. 

7. 5 geil-, geyl-, geayl-, geyel-, 7 gealer. [Two 
^ types corresp. to gaol, jail: i) gay holer, gayler, 

I gaiier, etc., a. ONF. gayoHerre, gaiolere, accus. 

I gaioleor, i. gaiole-, 2)jaioler,jaoler{e,jailer{e,tto., 
j a. O'? . jaioleur, jeolier (F. gedlier), i. jaiole, jeole, 
geole : see Jail sh. and -ER 2 2.] One who has charge 
of a jail or of the prisoners in it ; a jail-keeper. 

o. £1290 Y. E-ng. Leg. 1 . 98/204 He let nime alle Je 
gayholers : and torment! heom ful sore, c 1320 Sir Benes 
1652 A wente quik out of prisoun Be pe rop pe gaiier com 
adoun. 1465 Mann. 4 Househ, Exp. (Roxb.l 179 The 
gaylere that was att Colchester. 1530-1 22 Hen. VIII, 

c. 12 The sayde Gaylouc or Keper of pryson. i6ri Shaks. 
Cymb. V. iv. 204 Thou shall be then freer than a Gaoler. 
1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ix. 346 margin, Goalers are also 
the servant.s of the sheriff. 1859 Dickens T. Two Cities a. 
ii, Two gaolers, .went out, and the prisoner was brought in. 



JAILEBESS. 

fi. (XI300 Cursor M. 4434 (Cutt.) Son was ioseph halden 
dere wit [>e maister iailere [Goti. iaolere], [bid. 17319 (Cott.) 
pair lailers {Gott. iaioleris] to paim pai cald. 1:1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 1183 peAmyral . .clepede ys iayler per a stod. c 1420 
Chron. Vilod. st. 731 Bot pe laylardes folowedon pis thefF 
full fast. 1326 Tindale Acts kv'i. 23 They cast them into 
presoiij commaundynge the ioyler[iS34iayler ; x 6 ii laylour] 
to kepe them, surely, a 1625 Boys IV/cs. (1630I 262 As a 
cunning lailour . . he will be sure to keepe the prison doore 
fast. 170s Stanhope Parafihr. III. 416 This was the Faith 
of St. Paul’s Jayjor and his Family. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rudge Ixxi, Their jailers had been regulai in bringing food 
and candles. 

V- ^ 1375 Leg. Saints, .Adrian 159 With geileris pane 
cane he trete. 148s C.AXTON Chas. Gt. 89 Brutamont the 
geayler made Olyuer & his felawes to auale doun in to a 
pryson. [1688 Gealer : see Jail sb. i 7.] 
b. transf. and fig. 

1514 Barclay Cyt. Uplondyshni. (Percy Soc.) 33 Jaylers 
of justyce. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. i. 65 His Iniury The Gaoler 
to his pitty. 164a Fuller Holy 4- Prof. Si. iv. x.yi. 352 A 
slavish fear, the jaylour of the soul. 1821 Examiner i Apr. 
200/1 That we should act as the perpetual gaolers of Napo- 
leon was most horrible and disgraceful. 1864 Conington 
Mneid (1866) 7 The jailor-monarch of the wind. 

Jaileress, gaoleress (ds^i'lares). Also 8-9 
Jailoress. [f. prec. -h -ess.] A female jailer. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa II. -xii. 72 My saucy 

gaoleress assured me, that all my oppositions would not 
signify that pinch of snuff. 1796 Plain Sense III. 67 He 
would find such a jailoress as he desired. 18^ Sala Capt. 
Dangerous I. x. 285 Knocked about by the 'Turnkeys, or 
abused by the Gaoleress. 

Jai'lering, gao’lering. rare. Alsopjailor- 
ing. [See -ingI i c.] The occupation of a jailer. 

1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. I. v. vi, Jail, Jailoring and Jailor, 
all three. . must finish. 1897 Daily Nevos 18 Nov. 2/1 ‘ Ah ! ’ 
says the Sergeant . . and smoothes down that hair of his which 
anxious years of gaolering have dyed to its whitish hue. 

Jailership, gaolership (dgji-lsrjip). Also 
7-9 jailorship. [f. Jailee, etc. -f -ship.] The 
office or function of a jailer. 

1485 Rolls Parlt., VI. 349/1 The Office of Jailershipp of 
the Chekergate, and Burgesgate, of oure Towneof Dynbigh. 
i6n CoTGR., Cliepage,. .Gos.\e.xstiv^. 1688 [see Jail jA 1 7]. 
1831 Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. ii4_She [Mary, Queen of 
Scots] was removed, .to the severer jailership of Paulet. 

Sal'levY. nonce-wd. [f. Jail jA - h - eey.] Con- 
finement, imprisonment. 

1823 Hone Every-day Bk. I. 691 The decent jailery of a 
IWit wicker cage. 

Jail-fever, gaol-fever (d,:5^i-l|fz v3j). [f. 

Jail, Gaol sb. + Fevee jZi.] A virulent type of 
typhus-fever, formerly endemic in crovrded jails, 
and frequent in ships and other confined places. 

[1730 Pringle {title) Observations on the Nature and Cure 
ofHospitaland Jail Fevers.] x733j.PRiNGLEin/’/MV. Trans. 
XLVtll. 42 Cases of the true goal-fever arising from the 
gaol itself. i78o_ Gentl, Mag, Dec. 578/1 No signs of a jail- 
fever were ever discoveied in the Russian prisons. 1800 Med. 
Jrnl. IV. 356 ’The gaol fever is seldom to be met with except 
on board of ships or in crowded towns. 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., 
Gaol fever, z. term for a very infectious and fatal fever which 
at various times, .has broken out in crowded, dirty prisons.. . 
There is no doubt that this was Typhus fever generated in the 
prison out of the filth, and ovei crowding, and bad diet and 
close foul air. 1898 Besant Orange Girl II. .xxii, Her cheek 
grew pale and thin : her eyes became unnaturally bright : 
I feared gaol-fever. 

J ai'lish., d. rare. [f. Jail sb. -r -ish 1 .] Akin to 
or suggestive of a jail ; jail-like. 

1751 Smollett Per Pic. IV. xcix, A sort of jallish cast 
contracted in the course of confinement. 

Jain, II Jaiua (dgjm, d^f’-na.), sb. and a. [Hindi 
jaina \~^x. jaina of or pertaining to a Buddha or 
saint, f. jina, a Buddha, a (Jain) saint, lit. ‘ over- 
comer', f. root ji conquer, overcome.] 
a. sb. A member of a non-Brahminical East 
Indian sect, established about the sixth century B.c. , 
the principal doctrines of which closely resemble 
those of Buddhism, b. adj. Of or pertaining to 
tile Jains or their religion. 

1803 CoLEBROOKEin Asiatic Rcs. (i8o8j V. 483 In the books 
of the Jaiuas. //■/(/., A treatise by a Jaina author. 1809 C. 
Mackenzie iWrf. IX. heading, Account of the Jains. Ibid., 

Books on the laws, customs, ceremonies and regulations of the 
Jain religion. 1832 H. H. Wilson ibid. XVII._2_43 Every pro- 
vince of Hindustan can produce Jain compositions, either in 
Sanscrit or its vernacular idiom. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 
73/1 The religious ritual of the Jainas is very simple. 1881 
Rhys D.avids in Encycl. Brit. XIII. 543/2 Jains, the most 
numerous and influential sect of heretics, or nonconformists 
to the BrahmanicaJ system. 1881 Athenmwn 30 July 142/2 
The Jaina religion is closely connected with Buddhism. 
Hence Jai-nism, the religious system of the 
Jains ; Jaimist sb. and a. = Jain. 

1816 G. S. Faber Orig. Pagan Idol. II. iv. vi. 486 The 
Jainist or Mahimanian. Ibid. III. vi, lii. 469 Among the 
Buddhic sect of the Jainist-s. 1838 J. M. Ludlow Brit, 
India 1 . 66 The three great forms of religious worship which 
. . have sprung from Hindooism . . Buddhism, J ainism, and the 
Sikh faith. 1893 Nation (N.Y.l 9 Mar. 182/2 Unfortunately 
there is no contemporary literature to appeal to, for the 
Jainist books also are of the later date. 

Jaiole, Jaiolere, obs. forms of Jail, Jailek. 
Jaip, Jaiper, Sc. forms of Jape, Japeb. 

Jake, earlier form of Jauk v. Sc., to trifle. 
Jakes (d,?.?*ks). Nowzwfi. Forms: 6 iacquea, 

6- 7 iaxe, iakes, iaquea, 7 jacks, 7-8 jaques, 

7- jakea (also 6 iake, 8 jack). Plural, 6 faxes, 
7 jafceses, jaqueses, 8 jakes’s ; also in same form 
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j as si/g. [Origin unascertained ; it lias been sug- 
I gested to be from the proper name Jaques , Jakes 
' or from Jakke, ' Jack’, quasiyVtit/^^j, ‘Jack’s’. 

I (‘Gakehouse’ in 1438 Tintinhull Churchiu. Acc. (Som. 

Rec. Soc.) p. 179, is an editoi ial misreading of ‘ Bakehouse'.)] 
j 1 . A privy. 

I 133 . in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 111. III. 84 The laques was 
, very well doon. 1338 Inv. in J. W. Clark Barmueli Introd. 

24 The jakes of the dorter. 1549 Bale fourn. Belaud Pref. 

' B j, A great nombre of them whych purchased those super- 
stycyouse mansyoiis, reserued of those Lybrarie bokes, some 
to serue theyr iakes, some to scouie theyr candlestyckes. 
* 35 ® Huloet, Siege, iacque.s, bogard, or draught, latrina. 
1370 Levins Manip. 12/13 lake, forica. 1396 Harington 
Metam. A jax Pief. (18141 14 Because I will write of a Jakes. 
1620 Nawortk Honseh. Bk. 145 To a tyller for tylling the 
jacks, vjrf. 1634 Documents agsi. (Camden) i2_They 

..dragged his carckesse throughe the cittye, and cast it into 
the common jakes. 1649 R. Hodges PAifw il/rzcA 12 Let the 
hous bee made a jakes for Mr. Jaques. tSy} Mattchesier Crt. 
Leet Rec. (1887) IV. 202 Noe close stoole, Jackes, Carrion or 
garbage be cast vpon the Ackers Middinge. 1701 C. W olley 
'^rnl. New York (1 860) 26 The more unhealthfui it may prove, 
by reason of Jaques, Dunghills and other excrementitious 
stagnations. 1727 P. Walker Life ofPeden in Biogr. Presh. 
(1827) 1 . 144 Fie [Arius] went . . into a common Jack and purg’d 
out all his Inwards. 1788 V. Knox IVinter Even. I. ii. xv. 
211 His book is a nasty book, and fit only for the jakes. 1833 
Kingsley IVestw. Ho (1861) 168 The fox . . that . . jumped 
down a jakes to escape the hounds, 
b. transf. aiid}?^. 

1379 Tomson Calvin's Serm. Tim. 967/1 What vermine, 
I pray_ you, is there of Monkes, and Priestes, and all that 
Cleargie? . . that filthie and stinking iaxe hath filled the 
world so full. 1637 Gillespie Eng. Pop. Cerent. Ep. Biij, 
Cast forth as things accursed into the lakes of eternall 
detestation. 1660 Life < 5 - Death Mrs. Rump 2 Hell .. that 
stinking poysonous place called the He of Jaqueses. 1701 
De Foe True-born Eng. 194 We have been Europe’s Sink, 
the Jakes where she Voids all her Oflal Out-cast Progeny. 
1733 Smollett Ct. Fathom (1784) 13/1 Who eagerly explore 
the jakes of Rabelais, for amusement. 1829 Bentham Petit. 
Justice 173 The jakes, of late so notorious by the name of 
the Secondary’s Office in the city of London. 

2 . Excrement ; filth, s. w. dial. 

X847-78 Halliw., ya/rw.. applied in Devon to any kind 
of filth or litter. 1880 in East cj- lYest Cornw. Glossaries. 
x886 in Elvvqrthy IF. Somerset IVord-book. 

3 , aitrib. and Comb., as jakes door, jakes-like adj.; 
+ jakes -barreller, i" jakes -farmer, jakes-man, a 
man employed to clean out privies; so fj^^-kes- 
farming ; f jakes-liouse = jakes. 

I X396 Nashe Walden xss Like a 'iakes barreller 

I and a Gorbolone. 1337-8 Louth Rec. (1891) no One locke 
i to the 'Jakes dore. Sp. Dict.,Privadero, 

' a 'iakes farmer. _ /11618 Sylvester Tobacco Battered 267 
I lakes-farraers, Fidlers, Ostlers, Oysterers. 1639 Horn & 
Rob, Gate Lang. Uni, Iviii. § 624 The common draught- 
1 house . . which the jakes-farmer . . makes cleane. 1377 tr. 

Bnlliiigefs Decades (1592) 890 A doonghill God, . . a god 
‘ of the 'iakeshouse. x6o6 Sylvester Du Bartns ii. iv. i. 

[ David 1231 Flames fiom his eies, from’s mouth corns *Iakes- 
1 like fumes. 1630 Davenant Cruel Brother {167^ 475 
! On that branch appears a Hang-man, Then a *Jakes-man, 

I then, a Tinker. 

j Jalap (d^m-lop, dgp-bp), sb. Also 7-8 jallap, 
j allop, jollop. [='F, jalap, ad. 'Sj.jalapa, in fiill 
j purga de Jalapa, from Jalapa formerly Xalapa, 
a city of Mexico, in Aztec Xalapan (pronounced 
Jala-paii), lit. ‘sand by the water’ f. xalli saiid-i- 
atl water -h pan upon. (Skeat in Trans. Philol. 
Soc, 1889.) Aztec names in -tr?z, with accent on 
penult, uniformly lost the n in Spanish.] 

1 . A purgative drug obtained from the tuberous 
roots of Exogonium {Ipomoed) Purga and some 
other convolvulaceous plants ; the active principle 
is the resin contained in the tubers {resin of jalap']. 

1673 Grew Disc. Tastes v. § 6 Jalap hath a special 
property of irritating the Glandulous Parts of the Mouth, 
and Throat. 1681 tr. Willis’ Rem. Med. Wks. Vocab., 
Jalap, a purging dnig. 1782 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to 
R.A.’s iii. Wks. 1812 1 , ig 'The Lad, who would a Pothecary 
shine, Should powder claws of crabs, and jalap, fine. 1B66 
Treas, Bot. 626/1 Although the best jalap is obtained from 
Exogonium purga, yet many species of Ipoinaea supply it, 
though of an inferior quality. 1880 J. W. Legg Bile 175 
Next to Colocynth as a cholagogue Rohrig sets jalap. 

2 . TheMexican climbingplant Exogonium Purga, 
with salver-shaped purplish flowers ; also applied to 
some allied plants yielding a similar drug. 

False or Garden J., Mirabilis Jalapa', E. Indian J., 
Ipomsia Turpethimf, Male J., Jalap "Lo'^z, I, orizabensis 
(/. batatoides)', Mechoacan J., J. Jalapa', Wild J., Con- 
volvulus pandurains. (Miller Plaut-n.) 

1698 G. Thojias Pensilvauia 19 Poke- Root, called in 
England Jallop. 1723 Bradley Fain. Diet,, Nightshade, 
a Plant which the Learned Father Plumier . . calls Jalap. 
xSog Med, Jrnl, XXI, 394 Houstoun . .had travelled into 
that part of Spanish America where jalap grows spon- 
taneously. i860 Tylor a nahuac xii. 317 In the neighbouring 
forests grows the ‘purga de Jalapa’, which we have shortened 
into jalap. 1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed. 6) 501 Jalap is now 
grown in the open air in botanical gardens in the south of 
England, and on the continent. 

3 . attrib,, as jalap plant, root, tuber', jalap- 
stalks, jalap-wood (see quot. 1865-72). 

_ xSxi A. T. Thomson Loud. Disp. (1818) 626 Macerate the 
jalap root in the spirit for four days. 1863-72 Watts Diet. 
Chevi. III. 436 Spurious, woody or fusiform jalap, jalap- 
wood, or jalap-stalks,, .the root of Convolvulus orizabensis, 
is sometimes mixed with genuine jalap. 1866 'Ireas. Bot. 
484/1 E[xogonium] Purga . , furnishes the true Jalap tubers 
of commerce. 
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^ Hence Jalap v. irans., to dose or puige with 
jalap. 

1768 Foote Devil on 2 Sticks in. Wks. 1799 II. 277 
Yesterday, .we bled the west ward, and jalloped the north. 
1834 Surtees Handley Cross (i8g8) II. 275 Captain Doleful 
again had recourse to thejalaped Tent [wine]. 

Jalapin (dgaedapin). Chew. [1. mod-L-ya/d/a 
(see prec.) -f -IN.] A ghicoside lesin, one of the 
ptirgative principles of officinal jalap and allied 
plants ; the resin of jalap-stalks. So Jala'pic a. in 
jalapic acid, CugHg^Oju, an acid produced by dis- 
solving jalapin in aqueous solutions of the alkalis 
or alkaline eailhs. Its salts are JaTapates. 

1832 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 467/1 Jalappin .. was first 
obtained by Mr. Hume in 1824. 1865-72 Watts Diet. 
Chon. III. 439 Jalapin is a colourles.s amoiphous re.sin, 
translucent when in thin plates. Ibid. 437 Jalapate of lead 
. . Hydrate of lead dissolves in boiling aqueous jalapic acid, 
forming an amorphous, easily soluble salt. 

Jale, obs. foim of Jail. Jalloped, var. Jol- 
LOPED a. Her., wattled. Jaime, obs. Sc. f. Jamb. 
Jalous, Jalousie, obs. ff. Jealous, Jealousy. 
Jalouse (d^ffizrz'), 7 ). Sc. [a. F. jalouser to 
regard with jealousy (i3-i4th c. in Godef. Compl.), 
f. jaloux, -ouse Jealous.] 

1 . Irons. To suspect; to be suspicious about. 

1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, ‘ I will tell ye', said Jenny. 

‘ I jaloused his keeping his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a 
made-like voice'. 

2 . To suspect (that a thing is so) ; to have a 
suspicion of ; to surmise, guess. (With simple obj. 
or obj. cl . ; also absol.) 

1816 Scott Antiq. xvi. He jaloused their looking Into his 
letters at Fairport. 18271 — Surg. Dau. ii, I am jalousing 
that the messenger and his warrant were just brought in to 
prevent any opposition. 1883 Black Shandon Bells xxxii, 
I jalouse there'll be more giey nor red in my beard by that 
time. 1^3 Crockett Siickit Minister 119 Never for a 
minute did I jaloose what was cornin’. 

113 . {Mistised by southern writers.') a. To regard 
with jealousy, b. To begrudge jealously. 

1879 A. Reed A lice Bridge 343 The Queen . . ever jaloused 
favourites of the King. i88x Palgrave Lady Catherine's 
Lament, O Queen ! 0 Woman ! does thy lage Jalouse me 
one caress? x886 R. F. Burton Arab. Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 44 
He jaloused him and planned to do him a harm, 

II Jalousie (galzzzf-). [F., = jealousy ; also as 
here.] A blind or shutter made with slats which 
slope upwards from without, so as to exclude sun 
and rain, and admit air and some light. 

Jx39i Percivall Sp, Diet., Gelosia, iealousie, also a window 
lid. 1598 Florio, Gelosia, iealousie, . . a letteise window or 
drawing window.] 1824 Blackw. Mag. XV. 462 'VVe have 
jalousies not only to our windows but to our bi easts. 1833 
Marryat P. Siinpie xxx, Houses after hou.ses . , with 
their green jalousies, dotting the landscape. 1831 Ord. ^ 
Rcgnl. R, Engineers KVt. 90 The Galleries, instead of being 
always open to the Sun and Weather, should have Jalousies, 
in fixed and moveable portions. 1859 Tennent Ceylon 
(ed. 2) II, 153 Their floors aie tiled, and the doois and win- 
dows formed of Venetian jalousies, 

Flence JaTorisied a., provided with a jalousie. 
1847 Mrs. Sherwood Life .xvir. 317 Vast doorways, having 
their gieen jalousied doors. 1889 Pall Mall G, 30 Aug. 3/1 
Crooked, ill-paved streets, of tall jalousied houses. 

Jam (dgsem), Also 9 jamb. [f. Jam w.i] 
The action of jamming; the fact or condition of 
being jammed, or tightly packed or squeezed, so as 
to prevent movement ; a crush, a squeeze ; a mass 
of things or persons tightly crowded and packed 
together so as to prevent individual movement ; a 
block in a confined street, river, or other passage. 

1806-7 J- Beeesford Miseries Hum, Life (1826) xv. i, To 
be locked up in the very heart of the most crowded of all 
the rooms, by that elegant jam of human kind which con- 
stitutes the great charm of your torments. 1812 H. & J. 
Smith Rej. Addr., Theatre 19 All is bustle, squeeze, row, 
jabbering, and jam. 1827 Longf. inZ.^ (1891) I. viii. 123, 
I have been several times to her evening jams ; but, as it 
was Lent, there was no dancing. 1838 J. Hodge in C. T. 
Jackson znd Rep. Geol. Pub. Lands 65 In descending we 
find it . . overgrown for miles with elder bushes, and ob- 
structed by jams of trees. 1848 Thortau Maine IF. (1894) 3 
Here is a close jam, a hard rub, at all seasons. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. x, ii. II. 592 There being a jam of 
carriages, and no getting forward for half the day, i860 
Chamb. Jrnl. XIV. 241 Theie was a jam of people. 1863 
Sat, Rev. 305 There are two great centres and nuclei of 
jam, and crush, and obstruction, 1891 C. Roberts Adrift 
A liter. 83 The ‘ gorge ' or ‘jamb ’ was occasioned by some of 
these large pieces of ice getting piled in such a manner 
across the river as to form a sort of banier or dam which 
backed the water up to a flood level. 

b. The tight squeezing of one or more movable 
parts of a machine into or against another part so 
that they cannot move ; the blocking or stopping 
of a machine from this cause. 

1890 'limes 6 Dec. 12/4 The cocking tumbler can be slewed 
round, with a consequent jam, by acontact which a soldier 
in the hurry of battle would not notice. Ibid, 15/4 No jam 
would ensue, unless the soldier tried to use his rifle both as 
a single-loader and as a magazine arm at the same time. 

e. attrib. and Comb, (mainly in words of the 
American lumber-trade), as jam-boom, a boom on 
a river for jamming or blocking the floating logs 
sent down the stream for transportation ; jam- 
breaker, one who unfixes or breaks up a jam of 
floating logs (Funk, 1893) ; so jam-breaking 
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(ibid.) ; jam-nut, an auxiliary nut screwed down I 
upon the main nut to hold it (Webster, 1864) ; jam- 
weld (^Forging), ‘ a weld in which the heated ends 
or edges of the parts are square butted against each 
other and welded’ (Knight Fzc/. Mech. 1875). 

1S79 LutuhermatC s Gaz. i Oct., From the jam-boom to 
the head of the sorting works is a distance of seven miles. 
Jam (dgsetn), Also 8 giam, jamm. [perh. 
a deriv. of Jam o.l in sense ‘ to bruise or crush by 
pressure’ : cf. quots. 1747, 1781 below.] 

A conserve of fruit prepared by boiling it with 
sugar to a pulp. 

1730-6 Bailey (folio), yam of Cherries, Raspberries, &c. 
(prob, of yaime, i. e. I iove it; as Children used to say in 
French formerly, when they liked any Thing) a Sweetmeat. 
1747 Mrs. Glasse Cookery 286 To Make Rasberry Giam. 
Take a pint of this Currant Jelly, and a Quart of Rasberries, 
bruise tliem well together, set them over a slow fire [etc.]. 
1735 Johnson, Jam (I know not -whence derived), a con- 
serve of fruits boiled with sugar and water. 1781 Mrs. 
Boscawen in Corr.Mrs.Delany Ser. ii. III. 25 The trotting 
of his horse will make my strawberries into jamm before 
they reach the hand of yr fair niece. 1845 Eliza Acton Jlfotf. 
Cookery xxi, 467 To preserve both the true flavour and the 
colour of fruit in jams and jellies, boil them rapidly until 
they are well reduced [etc.]. 186a Mrs. H._\VoqQ Mrs, 

Haliib. II. iv, Scarcely had Cyril begun to enjoy his black 
currant jam. 

b. transf, and Jig. Something good or sweet, 
esp. with allusion to the use of sweets to hide the 
disagreeable taste of medicine, or the like; real 
Jim, jam and fritters {slan^, a real treat. 

1882 T. A. Guthrie Vice- Versd xiv, Ah ! . . I thought you 
■wouldn’t find it all jam ! 1883 Punch 3 Jan. 4/1 Without 
Real Jam — cash and kis.ses— this world is a bitterish pill. 
i8g6Pa/f Mall (7. 6 Jan. 4/1 Its [a sermon's] repetition in the 
guise of a play could only he justified if the jam were nice 
enougli to make us forget the powder. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 295 Exposing yourself as a pot shot to ambushed 
natives would be jam and fritters to Mr. MaoTaggart. 

c, attrib. and Comb., as jam-boiler, -factory, 
-maker, -making, -pot, -puff, -tart ; jam-like adj. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Mar., Spending their abundant 
green-backs . . in jam-puffs— huge triangular cocked hats of 
pastry. 1883 ‘ Annie Thomas ' 118 A kind I 

of jam custard and pastry-pudding peculiar to the district, I 
and known as ‘ Bakewell Pudding 1887 Pall Mall G, ■ 
S Sept. 3/1 His stand-up collar was of the kind -u'hich the 
gilded youth of London describe as a jam-pot. 1802 Daily 
Hews 16 Sept. 3/3 The new autumn bonnets have the small, 
high crowns known as ‘jam-pot ’. 1896 Daily News ig Dec. 
8/4 A firm of jam makers were ready to give 24,000/. at once 
for the site. 1899 Wesim. Gaz. 4 Apr. 1/3 His jam-like 
proposal wilt not make any the more palatable the powder 
of the Bill, which he is so anxious to see administered. 

Hence Ja-mless a., without jam. 

1894 Cornh. Mag. May 499 She thrives, .on jamless bread 
and butter. 

II Jam (djam), 'lObs. [f. Jama.] A kind 
of dress or frock fdr children. 

_ 1793 W_, Hodges Trav. India 3 This [long muslin] dress 
is m India usually worn both by Hindoos and Mahomedan 
and is called Jammah; whence the dress well known in 
England, and worn by children is usually called a jam. 
1821 Southey in Life 4 Carr, {1849) I, 44, I had a fantastic 
costume of nankeen . . trimmed with green fringe ; it was 
called a vest and tunic, or a jam. 1879 Louisa Potter 
Lancash, Mem. 50 A little boy’s dress she always called 
a ‘Jam’. 

II Jam (d^am), sh.^ Also jfim, jam. [‘ Of 
obscure origin ’ (Yule).] A title given to certain 
native chiefs in Kutch, Kattjrivar, and the lower 
Indus. 

1843 Sir C. Napier Let. in G. Smith Life ?■ Wilson 

(1878) .^4oJam You have received the money of the British 

for taking charge of the dawk. 1849 E. B, Eastwick Dry 
Leaves 12 A small sea-port belonging to the Jam, of Nowan- 
aggar. 1899 Daily News 26 July 3/2 The late Jam [of 
Nqwanagger] was permitted by the Government of India to 
disinherit his son b^ a Mohammedan lady, . . he selected 
Kumar Ranjitsinghji as his son by adoption. 

Jam (d^aem), 71.I Also 8-9 jamb, dial, jaum, 
[app. onoraatopceic, and akin to Cham, Champ.] 

I. trans. To press or squeeze (an object) tightly 
between two converging bodies or surfaces; to 
wedge or fix immovably in an opening, either by 
forcing the object in, or by thenarrowing or closing 
in of the sides. 

^ 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xiii. The Ship stuck fast, jaum'd 1 
in between two Rocks. _ 1733 Washington yrnl. Wnt. i8Sg 
1. 38 We were jammed in the Ice, in such a hlanner that we 
expected every Moment our Raft to sink, and ourselves to 
perish. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789) X iv b, A cask, 
box, &C. IS . . said to be jammed, when it is . . wedged in 
between weighty bodies, so as not to be dislodged without 
. , difficulty, s.']^ Rigging If Seamanshif 1. 153 The blocks 
are. .jambed up . . with wedges in a clave. 1818 Scott Hrt. 
Midi, ii, Wilson ..jammed himself .so fast, that he was un- 
able to draw his body back again. ci86o H. Stuart 
Geamaiis Catech. 14 The rammer is jammed in the gun. 

Jig. 1863 Carlyle ArgriA. Gf. xx. _i, No end to his contriv- 
ances . -especially when you have him jammed into a corner. 

b. To make fast by lightening. 

1716 G. Roberts 4 Vears Voy. in When the Shark had 
..got his Head through the Noose, to bale, and thereby 
jam the running knot taut about him. IMd., I jamm’d the 
Snare by a sudden Jirk of the Rope, and haled him up. 
1735 Falck Day's Divmg Vessel 49 Run a jewel down, and 
jam all the sweeps amidships. 

c. To block or fill up (a passage or avenue) by 
crowding or crushing into it. 


1866 Mrs. Gaskell Wives 4 Dau, xv. (1867) 153 Heavy 
box after heavy box jammed up the passage. t866 Tenny- 
son Lucretius 169 As crowds that in an hour Of civic tumult 
jam the doors, and bear The keepers down. 

d. To bruise or crush by pressure. 

1832 Marryat N, Forster xiii. His hand was severely 
jammed by the heel of a topmast. 1840 Spurdens Sujpl. 
Forby's Voc. E. Anglia (E. D. S.), fam, to bruise by com- 
pression. ' He jamm’d his finger in the door.’ 1880 Times 
17 Dec. 5/6 The mate got his hand jammed, and received 
some other slight injuries. 188a J. B. Baker Scarborough 
302 Two men had each a leg jammed off. 

e. dial. {Eng. and U. Si) To press hard or make 
firm by treading, as land is trodden hard by cattle, 

1787 W. Marshall Norfolk (1795) II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
yam, to lender firm by treading ; as cattle do land they are 
foddeied on. 1890 in Cent. Diet, as U. S. dial. 

2 , intr. To become fixed, wedged, or held im- 
movably; to stick fast. 

1706 S. Sew ALL Diary 6 Mar. (1879) H- ^5° Thejee jam’d 
and made a great Damm. 1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge 
xix. (1859) 382 The sumpter-mule. .came down rattling past 
us like a whirlwind, until she jammed between the stems of 
two of the cocoa-nut trees. 1848 Thoreau Maine W. (1894) 
33 Just above McCauslm’s, there is a rocky rapid, where 
logs jam in the spring, i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 180 
The cable jammed on the windlass. 

3 , trans. To cause the fixing or -wedging of (some 
movable part of a machine) so that it cannot work ; 
to render (a machine, gun, etc.) unworkable, by 
such wedging, sticking, or displacement. 

1851 Illustr. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 362 Immediately after the 
first shock.. the screw was jammed or locked. 1883 Pall 
Mall G. 24 Jan. 1/2 The term ‘jammed’., when used in 
connection with a machine gun means that the gun ceased 
to operate from some disarrangement of the parts. 1890 
Times 6 Dec. 12/4 When the extractor grips a refractoiy 
cartiidge the gun is jammed. 1891 Ld. Herschell in Law 
Times Rep. LXV. 593/1 Her propeller got foul of a rope, 
so that the shaft was jammed, and the engines could not be 
worked. 

b. intr. Of a machine, gun, etc. : To become 
tmworkable through the wedging, sticking, or dis- 
placement of some movable part. 

*883 Manck, Exam. 25 Mar. 6/1 From five to twenty-five 
per cent of the rifles would jam after firing one or two rounds. 
1889 Spectator 21 Sept,, If the guns jam, the swords break, 
and the bayonets curl up, we_ cannot say that there is 
necessarily safety in the multitude of stores. 1892 Law 
Times Rep. LX VII. 251/2 [There can be no] doubt that 
this machinery did jam, and that it was the jamming which 
caused the collision. 

4 , trans. To press, squeeze, or crowd (a number 
of objects) together in a compact mass; to pack 
with force or vigour ; to force together. 

1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. 112 [The ice] consisted 
of large pieces close jambed together. 1871 L. Stephen 
Play§r. Europe y, (1894) 121 The masses,. were crumbled 
and jammed together so as to form a road. _ 1885 Manch. 
Exavt. xi, Feb. zjs, To jam them together in one or two 
rooms like sheep in a fold. x886 R. C. Leslie Sea-painter's 
Log X. igs In these pockets nearly all the soles of a catch 
are found jambed together. 

6. To thrust, ram, or force violently into a con- 
fined space. 

_ 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. § 33 A part of a chain . . was 
jammed in so fast. .that it remained so. 1841 L. Hunt Seer 
(1864) 84 He has a small foot . , and he would squeeze, jam, 
and damn it into a thimble. 1848 Dickens Dombey iv, 
Everything was jammed^ into the tightest cases. 1855 
Chamier My Travels I. i. la All these .. useless articles 
weie jammed into a bag. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola vi, 
Ruined porticoes and columns .. jammed in confusedly 
among the dwellings of Christians. 1887 Sir R. H. Roberts 
In the Shires ii. 22 Hats are jammed tightly on the head. 
fig. _ 1829 Scott yml. 19 May, I have no turn for these 
committees, and yet I get always jamm’d into them. 1876 
G. Meredith Beauch. Career III. xii. 214 He wants to jam 
the business of two or three centuries into a life-time. 

b. To thrust, push, dash, or drive (anything) 
violently or firmly against something, or in some 
direction, as down, in. 

1836 Boston Herald 12 Apr. 1/6 He jammed her against 
the nannisters. i86i Hughes Temt Broivn at Oxford ii. 
(1889) 12 [He] passed close under the bows . . the steersman 
having jammed his helm hard down. i877_ N. W. Lino. 
Gloss., yanm, to strike another’s head against any hard 
object, such as a wall. 1887 T. N. Rage Ole Virginia (1893) 
158 Polly jambed the door back, and returned to his side. 
Hence Jammed (fi'stxad.)ppl. a., squeezed, blocked 
up; Ja’nvmedness, jammed condition ; Ja’in-minEr 
vbl. sb. undfpl. a. 

(In first quot. the form and meaning are uncertain.) 

[1617 J_. Taylor (Water P.) London to Hamburgh Civ, 
The chaine was shorter then the halter, by reason whereof 
hee was not strangled, but by the gamming of the chaine 
which could not slip close to his necke he banged in great 
torments,] _ 1769 Falconer Marine (1789), yamming, 
the act of inclosing any object between two bodies, so as to 
render it immoveable, 1887 W. Crane jn Pall Mall G. 
16 Nov. 2/2 The mounted men charging into this jammed 
crowd every now and then, 1887 A. A. Wright in Boston 
.rierwf. June 5 Browning's conciseness is more than concise- 
ness ; it is jammedness. 

Jam (dgsem), ».2 colloq. [f. Jam sb.1 : cf. butter 
vb.] trans. To spread with jam. 

183a Mundy Our Antipodes (1837) ^3° The slices of bread 
looked as if they had been first jammed and then well scraped. 

Jam, variant of Jamb. 

II J ama, jamalL (dga'ma). E, Ind. Also erron. 
jamma(h,. [Urdu (Pers.) jamah garment.] 
The long cotton gown worn by 'Hindoos. 


1776 Trial Thomas Fowke i He said, he had that instant 
made his escape. . His jammah was torn. 1800 Asiat. Ann. 
Reg., Misc. Tr. 257/1 They were in plain muslin jamahs and 
coloured turbans and kummerbunds. 1832 Herklots tr. 
Quaroon-e-Islam App, xi, The Mobummudans tie their 
jamas on the right side ; the Hindoos, on the left. 
Jamadar, variant of Jemadar. 

Jamaica (d3am^''ka). The name of a large 
West Indian island. Used attrib. in the names of 
things native to or imported from that island, as 
Jamaica bark, bilberry, birch, buckthorn, cherry, 
ebony, fati-palvi. Also J amaica pepper, a name 
of Allspice; Jamaica rum, often called simply 
Jamaica; Jamaica wood = Bbaziletto. 

1736 P. Browne y amaica 299 *J amaica Ebony {.Brya 
Ebenus). This .shrubby tree is common in all the lower hills. 
1777 G. Forster Voy. round World I. 586 On both sides the 
ground was covered with a thin perennial -^Jamaica-gra-ss. 
1660 Hickeringill yamaica (i66i) 12 A kind of Pepper, 
that tastes like Cloves, and very Aromatick (known by the 
name of ’^lamaica-Pepper). 1775 Adair Ainer. Ind. 339 
A large dose of old Jamaica [rum] and qualified mercury. 
1848 Dickens Dombey xvii, I'd bet a gill of old Jamaica. . 
that I know. 1636 Cromwell's Bk. Rates, Woods, Brazeletto 
or *Jamaica wood. 1789 Act 27 Geo. Ill, c. 13 Sched. s.v. 
Wood, Brazilletto or Jamaica Wood for Dyers use. 

llJaman (d.5a'm3n). E. Ind. Also jamun, 
•oon. {flviidl jamun, jdman.^ The fruit ot Eugenia 
Jambolana\ -^Jambolan. (Sometimes confounded 
with the Rose-apple or Jambo, Eugenia Jambos.) 

1826 Leyden & Erskine tr. Mem, Baber (Y.) Another 
is the jaman. .Its fruit resembles the black grape, but has a 
more acid taste, and is not very good. Ibid., note (Y.),The 
jfiman has no resemblance to the rose-apple ; it is more like 
an oblong sloe than anything el.se. 1838 Penny Cycl. X. 
65/2 The Clove tree, the Rose apple, and Jamoon of India, 
formerly included in Eugenia. 1842 Ibid. XXIII. 483/1 
Siyzygium'l yambolanum. .•p\a.xiXtdL near villages, .chiefly 
on account of its fruit, which is sometimes called Java plum 
by Europeans, but Jamoon by the natives. 

Jamb (dgtem). Forms; 4-7 iambe, 7- jamb, 
jambe ; also 5 iamne, iawmbe, 5-6 iawme, 6 
ialme, iamme, 6-7 iaumbe, iame, 7 jaume, 
jayme, jeame,geaum, 7-9 jam, jaum, 8-9 jaumb, 
jawm. [a. F. jambe ~ ONF. gambe, Pr. camha, 
Cat. , It. gamba leg late L. ganiba ‘ hoof ’, in later 
pop. L. ‘ leg ’ ; referred by Diez to an earlier camha 
(as in OSp., Pr., and Sard.), from Celtic camb- 
crooked, bent. In senses i, i b, still spelt jambe. 
The dial, pronunciation from Cumberland and 
Yorkshire to Shropsh. is (dgfm, dggm).] 

1. Her, A leg ; = Game. 

1725 Coats Diet. Her., yamb, is the French Word signi- 
fying a Leg, or Shank, and some English Heralds have 
made Use of it in that Sense. 1882 Cussans Her. vi. (ed. 3) 
87 A Leg, styled heraldically a Jambe, or Gambe, which is 
usually represented as erased, or torn from the body. 

b. Armour. A leg-piece made of metal or cuir- 
bouilli ; cf. Jambeau. 

[c 1386 : see Jambeau v.rr.] 1834 Blanche Brit. Cost. 138 
The greaves or jambs for the legs, i860 Fairholt Costume 
Eng. (ed. 2) iii In the armoury of Lord Londesborough is 
a jambe and solloret of this era. 

2 . Arch. Each of the side posts of a dooivvay, 
window, or chimney-piece, upon which rests the 
lintel ; a cheek ; esp., in popular use, (//.) the stone 
sides or cheeks of a fire-place. 

1428 in Heath Grocers' Comp. (1869) ^ Unwroughte 
Stapylton stoone. .for wyndowes, -wyndow jambes and sills, 
c 1467-9 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 64a Factura unius 
Iambe in fenistra australi, 1501 Douglas Pal, Hon. lit. 
xvii, Subtill muldrie wrocht mony day agone, On Buttereis, 
Ialme, Pillaris and plesand springis. 1363 Golding Ovids 
Met. XU. (1593) caught he upon his shoulders twaine 

A stone the iawme of either doore. 1384 R. Scot Discov, 
Witcher. V. i. (1886) 73 He [a mouse] was killed comtiiing 
out of the hole of a jamme in a windowe. 1611 Corvat 
CmidiUes^ 303 In one of the higher chambers there is the 
fairest chimney for clauy and ieames that ever I saw, i6n 
CoiGR., Ante, . . the cheeke, or iaumbe of a doore. 1663 
Gerbier Counsel 7 Three Inches broader than the breadth 
of his James and Cornish. 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 
142 To the Jawm of a Chimney spend I my breath, 1723 
W. Halftenny Sound Build. 13 Door, or Window, whose 
Jaums. .splays more or less. 1793 Smeaton Edysione L. 
§ 286, I set about leading the door hooks into the jambs. 
1833 J. Lardner Manuf. Metal II. 170 The front of the 
Stove, generally cast in a single plate, and fitting within the 
jambs, or chimney bottom. 1870 F. R. Wilson Cli. Lindisf. 
61 Two narrow lights, .corbelled out towards the top of the 
jaumbs. 1889 D. C. Murray Danger. Catspavj 108 She was 
clinging to the jamb of the door. fig. 1848 Clough Bothie 
V. 25 Perfect as picture. .'Through the great granite jambs, 
the stream, the glen, and the mountain. 

3 . Each of the two side-pieces or cheeks of any- 
thing. rare. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 939 Jason. ,gyrd of his hede, Vnioynis 
the lamnys jjat iuste were to-gedur : Gyrd out the grete 
tethe. Ibid. 11114 Pirrus . . flang at hir with a fyne swe^, 
Share_ of )>e sheld at a shyre corner ; Vnioynet the Iawmbe 
of Jie iust arme, pat hit light on Jie laund. 1864 Rawlinson 
Anc, Mon. II. vii. 62 The jambs of the spear- head were 
exceedingly short. 

+ 4 . A projecting ‘wing’ of a building. Ohs. 

*597 Craufurd Univ. EdinL (1808) 41 Thereafter the 
lower schoole in the south jambe was appointed for the 
Humanity. cx6oo Hzst> Kenntdys in Paterson Hist. Ayrsh. 
(1863) p. cxi, [They had effected a breach] in the wall of the 
jayme. 1795 StcAist, Acc. Scoi. VIII. 311 It [the Church] 
has alarge^awj very commodious for dispensing the Sacra- 
ment. 
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5 . A projecting columnar part of a wall; a 
columnar mass or pillar in a quarry or mine. 

1687 Hist. Sir y, Haivkwood xv. 33 We. .bolted the Door 
on the inside, and so hid ourselves in a Nook, or behind the 
Geaum of the Wall, to expect the event. <ii8zs Forbv 
Voc, S. A >!glia, Jamb, a mass of masonry in a building, 
or of stone or other material in a quarry or pit, standing 
upright, and more or less distinct fiom neighbouring or 
adjoining parts. 1875 Knight Diet. Aleck., Jamb, a pillar 
of ore in a mine. 

f 6. An angular turn or corner in a street or 
way. Ohs. 

1567 Fenton 'Drag. Disc. 165 They came deuisynge merely 
together till they were at the iaumbe or torne of a streele. 
<579 — Guicciard. iv. (1599) 179 Gurlin remembring that 
from a part or lawme of Stampace bending towards the 
towne, there was a way that led to the gate of the sea. 

7 . Mining. A bed of clay or stone running across 
a mineral vein or seam. 

lyai Bailev, Jam, Jamb, a thick Bed of Stone which 
hinders the Miners in their pursuing the Veins of Oar. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet. Kiij b, These Jaums are sometimes 
found in the Top of the Lime. 1787 Marshall Norfolk 
{1795) 11. Gloss. (E D.S.\ Tisw, a vein or bed of marl or clay. 

8. attrib. and Comb., as iamb-lining, -pst, -shaft, 
-splay, -stone, etc. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. Gloss. 587 Jamb-post, 
a post fixed on the side of a door, etc., and to which the 
jamb-lining is attached. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 538 In every pier, between windows and other 
apertures, every alternate jamb-stone ought to go through 
the wall with its hed perfectly level. 1879 Sir G. Scott 
Lect. Archit. 1. 281 This, if the arch were made slightly seg- 
mental, would die into the jamb-splay. 1898 J. T. Fowler 
Durh. Cathedr. 49 Windows . . deeply recessed within, and 
flanked by jamb-shafts of the local Frosterley marble. 

Jamb, variant of Jam v.'^ ; obs. form of Yam. 
t Jambart. Obs. rare. Var. of Jambek. 

1850 Boutell in Gentl. Mag. CXX. 11. 45 The lower limbs 
have jambarts or front-guards of plate or leather. 

Jambe, var. Jamb. Jambe, var. Jamby a. 
t Jambeau (dgm'mbo). Obs. exc. Hist, Forms; 
PI. 4-5 iambeaus, -beux, -bieux, 5 iaumbeuxe, 
6 giambeux, 7-9 jambeux, -beaux. [In form repr, 
AF. *jambeau deriv. of jambe leg.] A piece of 
armour for the leg ; pi. leggings ; a pair of jambes. 

C1380 Sir Ferumb. 5613 Be ys iambeaus forp he swarf & 
ys oper spore jianne he carfj Adoun ri3t by the hele. c 1386 
Chaucer Sir Tliopas r64 Hise lambeux [« 3 texts ; Cambr. 
lambieux, Petw, Iaumbeuxe. Corp. 4 Lansd. lamhes] were 
of qwyrboilly. His swerdes shethe of Yuory. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q, II. vi. 29 A large purple streme adowne their giambeux 
falles. 1700 Dryden Palamon <S- Arc. iii. 33 With jambeux 
arm'd, and double plates of steel. 

t Jambee. Ohs. Also 8 jumbee. [f. Jambi 
a district, town, and large river of Sumatra, lying 
due south of Singapore.] A species of Calamus 
or Dsemonorops from the district of Jambi ; a cane 
or walking-stick made of this, fashionable in the 
time of Queen Anne. 

1704 Lond. Gaz. No. 4039/4 The following Goods, viz. . . 
Jumbee Canes, .. Dragon's Blood Canes. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 142 pi* 5-6 Yours [a cane] is a true Jambee, and 
Squire Empty's only a plain Dragon. This Vertuoso has 
a Parcel of Jarabees now growingin the East Indies. 1885 
Dobson Select, fr. Steele 479 note, A Jambee.. is a knotty 
bamboo of a pale brown hue. 

tJa'm'ber, -bier. Obs. Also 4 iaumber, 
iamber, 7 jamar. [ME. a. AF. ja^ifmbere - F. 
jambiire, armour that covers the leg, deiiv. of jambe 
leg.] Armour for the legs; a greave. Hence 
f Jambered (jamar’ d) a,, armed with greaves. 

13.. Guy IParyj. (A.) il. cxviii, l?e..swerd doun gan 
glide, .pat gambisoun & iambler Bope it karf atvo y-fere. 
C1330 R. BrUnne Ckron. IVace (Rolls) 10026 Hym self 
was armed fynly wel WyJ? sabatoiis, & spores, & iaumbers 
of stel. (ri4oo Sege Jerus, 1114 Fyf hundred fi3tyng men, 
..In jepouns & jambers, Jewes jiey vver. 1601 Holland 
Pliny XVI. xxxix. I. 489 The monrrions, iambriers, or 
grieues, of braue men in times past. 1668 Glanvill Plus 
Ultra 66 [The microscope] represents that little Creature 
[a flea] as bristled and jamar 'd.. if the mentioned bristles 
and jamars are in the Glass, and not in the Animal, lliey 
would appear, .in all the small Creatures, .look'd on through 
the Microscope. 1706 Phillips, Jambier, a Greave or Leg- 
piece ; an Armour for the Leg. 

f Jamble, v., obs. var. of Jangle. 

1713 Hearne Rem. 28 May (i86g) II._ 2 This being the 
duke of Brunswick, commonly called King George's birth- 
day, some of the bells were jambled in Oxford, by the care 
of some of the whiggish fanatical crew. 1726 Ibid. 20 Oct, 
II. 605 This being the Coronation-day of George Duke of 
Brunswick, commonly called_ King George, there was mighty 
jambling of bells very early in the morning. 

II Jambo, jambu (d^fe-mbi?, -M). E. Ind. Also 
jamboo, jambos, jumboo. [Various vernacular 
forms repr. Skx. jambu, jatnbil 'rose-apple and 
its derivatives jambula, jambilla, etc.] A name 
given in different parts of the East Indies and 
Malay Archipelago to several species of Eugenia 
(N.O. Myrtacese), and their fruits; esp. 

a. Eugenia Jambos {Jambosa vulgaris), the 
Rose Apple. 

1398 tr. Linschoteiis Voy. 1. (Hakluyt Soc.) II, 29,30 (Stanf.) 
Of lambos. In India ther is another fruit that for the 
beautie, pleasant taste, smell, and medicinablevertue thereof, 
isworthie to bee written of... The lambos tree taketh deepe 
roote. 1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 505 The lambos. . 
smelleth like a Rose, is ruddie ; and the tree is never with- 
out fruit or blossomes. 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 


: 270 No Indian fruits, except the guyava and jambo. 1831 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1319 Jambo, Rose apple {Eugenia 
I jambos'). 

b. Etigenia Jambolana, the Java Plum, also 
called Jambolan and Jaman. 

1833 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed.2) II. 36 They consisted 
of the peach, . mango, jamboo, hair, date, . . and apple. 1866 
Livingstone Jrnl. (1873) I. vii. 172 We got some wretched 
I wild fiuit like that called ‘jambos ', in India. 1879 Sue E. 

I Arnold Lt. Asia vi.(r88i) 143 The books Tell how jambu- 
branches, planted thus Shoot with quick life in wealth of leaf 
and flower. 

I c. Eugenia malacrensis, the Malay Apple, and 
kindred species, native to the Malay archipelago, 
j 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. hid. I. xxi. 253 Their 
I Jambo Malacca is very beautiful and pleasant. 1772-84 
I Cook Poy. (1790) I. 280 The jamboo is a fruit that has but 
I little taste, but is of a cooling nature : it is considerably less 
than a common-sized apple,, .its shape is oval, and its colour 
I a deep red. 1789 G. Keaie Pelew Isl. 257 note. It is the 
I Jamboo Apple, the £Kg'r«2« of Linnaeus. 1812 

Maria Graham Jrnl. Resid. hid. 22 (Y.) The jumboo, a 
species of rose-apple, with its flowers like crimson tassels 
covering every part of the stem. 1883 Mrs. Bishop Sk. 
Malay Pen. v. in Leisure Ho. 198/2 Clusters of a species of 
jambu, a pear-shaped fruit. 

So II Jaiubol, jambiil [Skr. jambula, jambula : 
see Jambo] ; also Jambolan. = Jambo b. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 505 But of these, also 
the Caiambolas, lambolijns and other Indian fruits, I leave 
to speake. 1866 Treas. Bot. 634/2 Jambolan-tree, Calyp- 
irantes Jambolana. 1880 C. R. Markham Peruv. Bark 
382 By tire roadside. .there were roses, daturas, and jambol- 
trees {Eugenia Jambolanum) with heads of graceful flowers, 
j 1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Jambitl, the Syzygium jambolanum. 

\ Jambok, var. Sjambok, a powerful whip. 

I + Jauilboil. Obs. [Fr. ( 3 anbon) ; see Gammon.] 

I 1. = Gammon 2 . 

1 1633 Moupet & Bennet Health's Tinfrov. (1746) 130 The 

Normans ..whose Bacon flitches and Jamboiis Varro ex- 
tolleth. 1668 R. L'Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 206 , 1 would 
not affront the Jambon; for Water upon Gammon, would 
be false Heraldry. 

f 2. A mollusc of genus Pinna (Y . jambonneau). 
1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Jambon,. .a kind of sea-sbell, 
j resembling a ham of bacon. It is a species of pinna marina. 
Jamborandi, variant of Jaboeandi. 
Jamboree*. HS. slangy. A noisy revel ; a 
carousal or spree. 

1872 Scribner's Mag. IV. 363 (Farmer) Theie have not 
been so many dollars spent on any jamboree. 7878 W. H. 
Daniels That Boy xv. 236 He enjoyed a drinking bout or 
a jamboree as well as if he couldn’t write the finest poetry 
in the language. 1893 W. O’Brien On the Eve 25/2 The 
Orange bad boys who. .would be making the_ air of Belfast 
hideous about this time of the year with their annual jam- 
boree over the July anniversaries. 

Jambosiue (dgre'mbosoin). Chem. [f. Bot.L. 
jambosa (see Jambo) -f -ink 5.] An alkaloid, 
CiqHisNOs, obtained from the root bark of Jain- 
bosa vulgaris {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887 ). 
t Ja’mby, C- Obs. Also 5 jamb6. [a. F. 
jambi legged, well-legged.] Strong on the legs. 

I ? a 1400 Alorte A rth. 373, 1 salle be at journee with gentille 
I knyghtes, On a jamby stede fulle jolyly graythide. Ibid. 

I 2895 One a jambe stede this jurnee he makes. 

11 Jamdani (dgamdamf). E. Ind. Also -danee. 
[Pers. jamddnil\ ‘ A species of fine 

cotton cloth with spots or flowers woven in the 
loom’. 

I 1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Jamdanee, a flowered Dacca 
wove muslin. 

James (dg^huz). [a. OF. James {Gemmes, 
Jaimes) = Srp, Jaime, Pr., Q.xX.Jaume,Jacme, It. 
Giacomo L. ja'comus, from E. Ja' cobus 

(learned form lacbbus), a. Gr. ’Idnw^os, ad. Heb. 

yae.d^db Jacob, a frequent Jewish name at all 
times, and thus the name of two of Christ’s 
disciples (St, James the Greater and St. James 
the Less) ; whence a frequent Christian name.] 

I. A Christian name of men : hence in various 
transferred senses. (See also Jeames.) 

1. a. A sovereign, slang. (Cf. Jacobus.) b. 
James Royal, a Scottish silver coin of James VI, 

the Sword dollar. 

1367 in Keith Hist. Ck. 4 St. Scot. App. (1734) 130 That 
tliair he cunyeit ane Penny of Silver callit the James Ryall, 
..of Weicht an Unce Troyis-weicht, . . havand on the ane 
Syde ane Swerd with ane Crown upoun the same. 1838 
A. Mayhew Paved in. Gold iii. xvii. 365 The firm . . was in 
the habit of pricing its ‘half-James’ and ‘James' (z. e. half 
and whole sovereigns) at its. lorf. and -js. 1893 P. H. Emer- 
son Signor Lippo xxi, He gives him the half-J ames, and told 
him never to Bother him no more. 

2. A burglar’s crow-bar ; =Jemmy 6 . 

18x2 J, H. Vaux Flash Diet., Jemmy or Jatnes, an iion- 
crow. 1883 Pail Mall G. 29 May 11/2 The uses and 
varieties of the James will be at once understood when it is 
explained that it is used as a lever of the third order. 1896 
A. Morrison Child Vago 319 He wondered what had be- 
come of the james and the gimlets. 

3. A sheep’s head ; = Jemmy sb. 7 . 

1827 Becher's Every Nt. Bk. ^ (Farmer) Hear us, great 
James, thou poetry of mutton ; Delicious profile of the beast 
that bleats. 1870 Lond. Figaro 2 July (ibid.). Club your 
pence, and you may attain to the glories of Osmazome and 
James-— that is, of baked sheep’s head. 

II, St. James, either apostle of the name ; esp. 


I St. James the Greater, chosen as the Patron Saint 
of Spain, whose shrine at Compostella was a famous 
centre of pilgrimage. St. James's day, Si. James's 
I tide {iadS.. James-mass), the 2 5lh of July, dedicated 
to St. James the Gieater. 

a 1223 Ancr. R. 192 For hi, ^ei'S sein lame, ‘ Omne gaudium 
[etc.] ’. c 1386 Chaucer Shipman's T, 355, I thanke yow by 
god and by seint lame, a 1368 Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 36 
Thies yong scholers be chosen commonlie, as yong apples be 
chosen by children, in a faire garden about S. lames tyde. 1641 
Chnrchiu.Acc.St. Alargarei's, (Nichols 1797) 

47 Paid to the singing men ofthe Abbie towards their feast at 
S‘ Jarnes’s tide. 1701 Lond. Gaz, No. 3718/4 The Fairs held at 
the City of Bristol at St. James-Tide .. will not begin before 
the 2Sth of July. 1898 Wesim. Gaz. 25 July lo/i There is a 
popular saw that ‘Whoever eats oysters on St. James’s Day 
will never want money’, and this is due to an indistinct 
connexion with the saint of the scallop shell. 

b. St. James’s ■wort (also dial. James wort, 
James-weed), Ragwort, Senecio Jacobaa. 

1378 Lyte Dodoens 1. xlviii. 69 S. lames worte groweth 
almost euery where, alongst by wayes and waterish places, 
and . . in the borders of fieldes. 1379 Langham Card. Health 
I (1633) 577 Saint James woit, it hath a speciall veitue to 
I heale wounds. 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. xxvi. § i, 21S 
Saint lames his woort or Ragwoort. 

III. Also, a surname ; hence, James’s Powder, 
a febrifuge very popular during the latter part of 
the 1 8th century and at the beginning of the 19th ; 
piepared by Dr. Robert James (1703-1776). 

a 1776 R. James DzirfrA Fevers (1778) 94 Suppose a patient 
or his friends, should insist upon trying James’s Powders, 

^ a little confederacy might easily blast all hopes. 1801 H. 

' Swinburne in Cris. Europe (1841) II. 304 They say his 
I [Geo. Ill’s] illness was brought on by his taking a most 
extraordinary dose of James’s powders of his own accord. 

Jamesonite (d^F'-msanoit). Min. [Named 
1825 after Professor Jameson, of Edinburgh (1773- 
1854).] Sulph-antimonideoflead, usually occurring 
in fibrous masses ; feather-ore. 

1825 Haidinger tr. Mohs' Min. I. 451. 1868 Dana 
(ed. 5) 91 J amesonite occurs principally in Cornwall. 

Jamestown -■weed. U.S. Also Jim(p)son- 
weed. [f. Jamestown, in Virginia.] The Thorn- 
apple, Datura Stramonium. 

1687 J. Clayton in Phil. Trans. XLI. 160 Several of them 
[the Soldiers] went to gather a Sallad..and lighting in great 
Quantities on an Herb called James-town-weed, they 
gathered it ; and by eating thereof in plenty, were rendered 
apish and foolish. 1700 J. Lawson Carolina (1718) 78 
Jaines-Town-Weed. .is excellent for curing Burns and as- 
swaging Inflammations. 1880 ‘ Mark Twain’ Tramp Abr. 
I. 220 The village jokers came creeping stealthily through 
the jiinpson ■weeds and sunflcwers. 1892 Harper's Mag. 
LXXXIV._ 936/2 The front yard was overrun with cockle- 
buis and ‘ jimsonweed ’. 

Jamme(e, obs. form of Yam. 

II Ja'inpan. E. Ind. Also jampaun, jompon, 
janpan, etc. [Bengali jhdmpan, Hindi jhappdn.\ 
A kind of sedan chair, carried by four men, used 
in the hill-country of India. 

1832 Mundv Pen 4 Pencil Sk. I. 284 We therefore per- 
suaded him to take the jampaun and return. 1836 Bp. Wil- 
son Diary in Life (i860) II. xv. 108 We ordered our ponies 
and johnpons. 1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
248 The usual mode of travelling is by ‘jampauns ’ — a con- 
j veyance not unlike a large clumsy chair, having a top from 
which curtains are suspended. They are carried by four 
men by means of poles fixed to the sides. 1872 Mrs. Valen- 
tine in Mem. iii. (i88z) 37 We have a sort of chair called a 
'Jhampan', carried by four men. 1886 Yule Anglo-hid. 
Gloss., Jompon. 1887 Fife-Cookson Tiger Shooting 139 
At a hill-station ladies are carried in jampans, which are 
open doolies. 

Hence H Jampanee* [Hindi jdnpdni\, a bearer of 
a jampan, 

1859 Lang Wand. India 11 Ladies and gentlemen on 
horseback, and ladies in janpans — the janpanees dressed in 
every variety of livery. 1879 Times 17 Aug. (Y.), Every lady 
on the hills keeps her jampan and jampanees. .just as in the 
plains she keeps her carriage and footmen. 

Jamrosade (d 3 :e-mri 72 tfM). [app, f. Jambo, 
with addition or mixture of rose -t- -ade.] The 
fruit of the East Indian tree Eugenia Jambos ; the 
Rose-apple. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 635/1 Jamrosade, the Rose Apple, 
Eugenia Jambos. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Le.v. 

II JaiTfwar (dga*mwai). E. Ind. Also jame-. 
[Pers. mU- jdmalvwdr GiGih., garment ; a kind 
of chintz ; a flowered sheet or shawl.] 

1731 C. King Brii. Merck. I. 299 Ginghams 373 Pieces 
Jam Warrs 10 Pieces. 1722 Lond. Gaz.’SSo. 6079/7 A Parcel 
I of. .strip’d Herba Cotton, Jamvvars. 

Jam- weld: see Jam ji.i 
t Jan. Thieves' Cant. Obs. A purse. 

1610 Rowlands Martin. Mark-all, Ian, a purse, i6sx 
B. JoNSON Gipsies Meiamorph. r i To nip a Ian, and cly 
the jark. 

Jan., abbreviation of January. 

Janders, -dies, -dise, obs. ff. Jaundice. 
Jane (dgJ'n). Also 5 iayne. [From OF. 
Jannefs, F. Genes', cf. ME.Ja»ezuey, Genotyat.] 
1 1 . A small silver coin of Genoa introduced into 
England towards the end of the 14th century : cf. 
Galley-halfpenny. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 24 His Robe was of Syklatoun 
That coste many a lane [v.r. Iayne]. — Clerk's T. 
943 O Stormy peple . , Ay ful of clappyng deere ynogh 
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a lane, iggo Spenser F, Q. iu. vii, 58 [She] flat refusd to 
have adoe with mee, Because I could not give her many 
a Jane. 1671 Skinner Ely mol. Ling. Angl. C cccc j b, yanc 
. .q.d. nummus Genuensis, vel Januensis. 

2 . =jEAir, the fabricj q.v. 
t Jane-of-apes. C6s. humorous noncc<ud. j 
[f. Jack-of-apes., with the female name Jane.~\ 1 
The female counterpart of a Jackanapes. j 

1623 Massinger Eondiuan iii. iii, But we .shall want A 
woman.. .No, here’s a Jane-of-apes shall sei ve. ' 

Janever(e, -wer, obs. forms of Jandary. 
Janewey, variant of Genoway, Genoa. Obs. 
llJangada (dgtegga-da). Also 6 gyn-, gin- 
gath.0, 7 giugatha, -ada, -ado, (jergado), 8 jun- 
godo, jungada, janjade. [Pg. jangadct (1504 
in Correa), ad. Malayalam chaugddam, in Tula 
Jangdla raft, junction of two boats, ferrt'-boat, ad. 
Skr. samghdta, ‘ fitting and joining together (of 
timber), joinery ’. Taken by the Portuguese from 
East Indies to South America, where it is now 
chiefly used.] 

A float or raft consisting of four or five logs 
fastened together, and furnished ■with a seat and 
lateen sail, so as to form a rude fishing-boat : used 
in the northern parts of Brazil and Peru. b. orig. 

A raft, used in the East Indies, often formed of two ' 
or more boats fastened together; a Jangak. j 

1598 Philips tr. Einschoien's Foy. 1472 Some tooke boids, ' 
deals, and other peeces of wood, and bound them, together 
(which y“ Portingals cal langadad) . . all hoping to saue their 
lilies. 1600 Hakluyt Voy. III. 776 There came aboord v.s ' 
two Indians vpon a Gyngaiho. 1625 Purchas Pilgrims I. 

V. 631 Their Boat being split in pieces, made a Gingada. of 
Timber. 1760-72 tr. Jnait cj- Ullods Voy. (ed. 3) I. iSi These 
Balzas, called by the Indians, Jungadas [noie, They are the 
same that are called Catamorans in the East Indies]. 1846 \ 
G. Gardner Brazil 79. 1893 Daily^ News ori May 3/3 To 
create a fresh sensation by importing a ‘Jangada’ from I 
Pernambuco for use on our own river. 

Jangal: see Jungle. 

II Jangar, E, Ind. Also jrmgar. [a. Tamil 
Jangar = Tulu jangdla . ; see Jangada. (An early 
form of this word intermediate between Skr. sam- 1 
ghata and the mod. Dravidian forms occurs in the 
Pcriphis of Arrianus (x\.d. 124), in the Gr. spelling 
adyyapov.y] A raft; = JangadA b. 

iSoo Wellington Stippd. Desp. (1858) I. 519 There are two 
rivers .. It will be proper to nave a jungar upon each of 
them. 1886 Yule & Burnell Anglo-hici. Gloss., Jangar, 
a raft. Voxt. Jangada. 

Jangle (dgae-ijg’l), ©. Also 4-6 iangil(l, .el(e, 

5 -ille, -ylle, (changel, yangle) : see also Gan- 
GLE. [a. OF. jangler (12th z.'), j'engkr, gengler, 
in same senses ; ulterior origin obscure. (Keferred 
by some to an Old Nether-frankisli ^jangeldn repr. 
by MDu. jangelen ; but this is improbable.) In 
senses 3, 5, app. influenced by Jingle zt.] 

I. intr. 1 1 . To talk excessively or noisily ; to 
chatter, babble, prate ; said also of birds. Often 
applied contemptuously to ordinary speaking. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 27620 0 pride es ianglmg o foly, and 
naraliest of licheri. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVacc (Rolls) 
4098 peime come Saxoyns, men of Angle, Als jtey coupe on 
per speche iangle. C1386 Chaucer Man 0/ Law's T. 676 
Thy raynde is lorn, thou iaiiglest as a lay. ?ci47S ^'jr. 
lowo Degre 51 The iay iaiigled them amonge, The larke 
began that niery songe. c 1480 Lyl. Childr. Lyt. Bk, go in 
Babecs Bk, 22 Aryse up soft & -stylle, And iangylle nether 
with lak ne lylle. Bp. Pakkhurst Jnjunctions, Whe- 
ther there be.. any that walk vp and downe, tangling and 
talking in the tyme of Common praier. 1604 T. AVright 
Passions I. X. 41 In halfe an houre five men will bee wearie 
with conference .. but thiee women will iangle, and never 
lacke new .subiects to discourse vpon. 1642 Rogers Naaman 
489 To Plate and jangle, play and be merry, and tell tales. 
1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. III. iij. vi. iii. 175 It was usual to 
hear the two nightingales Jangling and Talking together. 

2 . To speak angrily, harshly, or discordantly ; to 
grumble, murmur; to contend, dispute, wrangle, 
squabble, arch, 

13,. E. E, Aim. P. C. go Raykes bylyue lonas towaid 
port laph, ay langlande for tene pat he nolde pole, for 
no-pynm none of pose pynes. 1382 Wyclik E.vad. xvii. 2 
The which ianglynge a3ens Moyses, seith, Jif to us water, 
that we drynken. C1470 Henry IVallace vi. 920 Schyr, we 
jangill hot in wayne. is*4 Barclay Cyi. 'Uplondyshm. 
(Percy Soc,) p. li, Some hraule and some jangle when they 
be beastly fed. 1588 Sbaks. L. L. L, 11, i, 225 (jood wits 
wil be iangling, but gentles agree. 1692 Washington tr, 
Milton's De/. Pop, viii. M.’s Wks. (1851) 194 It is noL 
worth while to jangle about a French word. 1797 Mad. 
D’Arulay Leli, 3 Apr., Thus they go on, wrangling and 
jangling. 1849 Robertson Serm, Ser. i. viil. (1B66) 146 
They, .jangle about. . the bieadth of a phylactery. 

f b. To parley ('Wilh a thing or person). Obs. 
fi440 Hylton Scala Pcrf. (AV. de AV. 1494) n. xxiii, 
Jangill not therwith,.but smytejit] oute of thyne herte, 
a Leighton Comm, i Pei, iii. 15 It suffers us not to 
stand to jangle with each trifling grumbling objection. 

0. quasi-ifra«r. Wi,tli out. To go on jangling 
till it exhausts itself. 

1840 Carlyle Heroes ii. (1872) 5,8 Homdonsion, Homoou- 
sion, vain logical jangle . . may jangle itself out, and go 
whither and now it likes. 

3 . To make a discordant or unmusical noise; to 
sound or ‘jingle’ harshly or discordantly. 

1404 Lett. RM. in ^ Hen, VII (Rolls) I. 394 The 


changelyng of bellis. 1581 J. Bell Haddotis Amw. Osor. 

320 The Belles from the Turrettes on highe make a wonderfull 
ianglyng. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. v, i, The Bells shall 
jangle out of Tune all Day. 1732 Mrs. Delany Lett., to 
Mrs, A . Granville 345, 1 was placed at the harpsichord, and 
after jangling a little, Mr. Wesley took his fiddle and played 
to his daughters’ dancing, 1875 Manning Mission H. Ghost 
viii. 214 All its notes jangle in discord. 

II. trans. 4 . To speak or utter in a noisy, bab- 
bling, discordant, or contentious manner. 

1377 L.angl. P. pi. B. IV. 155 Madame, I am 3owre man. 
AVhat so my mouth iangleth. 1412-13 Hoccleve Ball, to 
Hen. V, 37 Thogh my conceit be smal, And . . my wordes 
. .clappe and iangle foorth, as dooth a iay. 1545 Hen. VIII 
in Hall Chron. tiSog) 366 How unreverently that moste 
precious iuel the woide of God is disputed rimed song and 
iangeled in every Alehouse. 1597 Geraude Herbal Pref., 
Anything they shall . . either murmure in corners, or iangle 
ill secret, c 1709 Prior Protogenes y Apelles 6 Ere monkish 
rhymes Had jangled their fantastic chimes. 1841 T. A. 
Trollope Summ. iV. Franie I. .xvii. 284 The bell . . is clang- 
ing and jangling i ts last angry summons to tardy passengei s. 
1843 Carlyle Past <5- Pr. in. ix, That . , Life-theory which 
we hear jangled on all hands of us. 

5 . To cause (a bell, etc.) to give forth a harsh dis- 
cordant sound ; to cause to ring, jingle, or clang 
inharmonious! JL 

1604 Shaks. Ham. (2nd Qo.) m. 1. 166 Like sweet bells 
iangled out of time, and harsh. 1641 J. Jackson True 
Evang. T. iii. 189 They jangle all out of tune the sweet 
Bels of reason and judgement. T848 Clough AmoHrs de 
Voy. II. log Jangling a sword on the steps, or jogging a 
musket Slung to the shoulder behind. 1883 Ld. R. Gower 
My Rcntin. 1. vii. 122 Bell-ringers would_ come . . and 
jangle their changes before an admiring, .audience. 

f 6. To speak angrily to, to scold. Obs. rare, 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode ii. li. (1869) 83 What gost thou 
thus jangelmge me ? 
f 7 . To jape. Sc. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vi. 150 So said the prest that last 
janglyt thi wyff. 

Hence Jamgledy)?!’'^. 

1868 Farrar Silence V. ii. (1875) 36 That jangled dis- 
sonance in what should be the sweet music of men’s lives. 
1880 Baring-Gould MeJtalali xxviii. (1884) 391 The jangled 
clash of bells. 1886 Stevenson yekyll viii. 70 A feio- 
city of accent that testified to his own jangled nerves. 

Jangle (dgJE'gg’l), sb. [In ME. a. AF. and OF. 
jangle sb. from jangler\ in later use immediately 
from the Eng. vb.] 

+ 1 . Idle talk, chatter, jabber; an idle word. Obs. 

[1292 Britton iv. ix, § 3 La tierce manere de jurer est qe 
vient de legerte de jaungle et de mauveste de usa^e.] 1340- 
70 Alex. Bind, 462 pere nis no iargoun no iangle, ne 
iuggeme[n]tis falce. <21386 Chaucer Pars. T, r S 75 Do 
manye goode werkes, and spek fewe langles. 

2 . Contention, altercation, bickeiing. 

1641 Milton Ch, Govt. i. ii,_ Then in such a cleere text 
as this may we know too without fuither jangle. 1672 
Marvell Reh. Transp. i. 302 Having made the whole 
business of State their Arminian jangles. 1731 Mrs. De- 
lany Lett, r<J Mrs. Dexues 55 If these jangles were to 
hamen often, it would greatly embitter the pleasure I have 
in Don.’s company. 1876 Miss Yonge Womajikind xviii. 
144 This ought to be frankly owned. .if for no other reason 
than to prevent jangles. 

3 . Discordant sound, ring, or clang. 

1795 Gifford Mxviad 106 The mad jangle of Matilda’s 
lyre. 1834 Hr. Martineau Farrers iii. 40 The jangle of 
cans at the stall where hot coffee was sold. 1871 B. Taylor 
Faust (1875) I. Prelude 6 And the discordant tones of all 
existence In sullen jangle are together hurled. 

4 . Confused and noisy talk ; the mingled din of 
voices. (A kind of blending of senses 1 and 3.) 

1839 Carlyle Chartism vi. 146 Infinite sorrowful jangle. 
1866 Cornh. Mag, Nov. 516 The gay jangle went on, and 
the laughter and music poured out to where Catherine was 
sitting. 1884 Chr. Comnnu. 23 Oct. 20/3 When the chaff 
of sputter and jangle of platitude and puerility has been 
sifted away. 

Jangler (dsse-qgbi). [a. OY.janglcor, noin. 
janglere, f. jangler to Jangle : see -Eb 2 3,] 
One who jangles ; J* a. A chatterer, idle talker, or 
prater ; a story-tellei', a jesler (pbsT) ; b. A noisy 
disputant. 

1303 R. E RvttxiE Handl, Synjie 9307 For langlers, kys tale 
I y tolde, pat pey yn cherche here tunges holde. 1377 Langl. 

P. PI. B. X. 31 laperes and iogeloures and iangelers of gestes. 
C1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. 239 A langler is to god 
abhoraynable. 1422 Jr. Secreia Secret., PHv. Priv. 227 
Tho that liaue ribbis bocchyiige outwardes , . bene yan- 
glours, and foils in wordys. 1491 Caxton Vitas Pair. | 
(W. de W. 149s) I. xl. 6oa/i Yf ony were a langeler, a ' 
Lyar, or Chyder ; she warnyd her for to amende her. 1551 | 
T. Wilson Logike (1580) 56 b, A brablyng iangeler w'ithout 
all reason. 1604 T. Wright Passions iv. i. 107 langlers I 
and praters deserue to be registred in the catalogue of ! 
fooles. 1651 W. Cartwright Ordinary ii, ii. in Hazl. | 
Dodsley XII. 340 You snyb mine old years, sans fail I wene I 
you bin A jangler and a golierdis. 1884 Chr. Commiv. I 
23 Oct, 20/3 Any other clique of junior janglers and wranglers. 

t Ja’nglereSS. Obs. [a.OF,Jangleressekm.oi 
! see prec. and -B8S.] A female jangler. 

C1386 Chaucer Merck. T. 1062 For sithen he seyde tliat 
we been langleresses . . I shal nat spare for no curteisye To 
speke hym harm pat woide vs vileynye. — Melih. p 119 
Thise wordes been vnderstonde of wommen pat been lan- 
gleresses and wikked. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. 
Ixxvii. (1869) 104 Why hast thou leeued the counsel! of 
thilke herkinge lyere Oiseuce the jangeleresse? 

t Ja'Ug'lery. Also 5 ianglory. [a. OF. 
janglerie, i.janglerey -eor Jangler : see -eey i b.] 
Idle talk, babbling ; wrangling. 


C1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 755 This purpos vvol 1 hold, 
and pis is best, No fors of wykked tonges langlerye. c 1386 
— Melib. r g6 It is written, the langlerye of wommen ne 
can nothing hide, save that which they wot not. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. Ther was a nonne in Sabyne 

whiche . . eschewed not the langlerye of her tonge. 1631 
Weever Anc, Fun. Mon. 685 langlery, buffonnerie, and 
such other vices, attrih. 1583 Stanyhurst ii. (Arb.) 

46 To what purpose do I chat such ianglerye trim trams? 

Ja'iigling, 'vbl. sb. [f. Jangle v. -f -ing^.J 
The action of the vb. Jangle, in its various senses; 
now chiefly, wrangling, noisy altercation ; dissonant 
or discordant din of voices, bells, etc. 

111300 [see Jangle v. i], C1330 R. Brunne Chroti. Wacc 
(Rolls) 11604 pe kyng . . pen lifte his hed, When pei 
hadde per ianglyng leued. C1386 Chaucer Pars. T. p 332 
Ianglynge is whan men speken to muche biforn folk and 
clappen as a Mille and taken no Kepe what they seye. 
1463 Paston Lett. II. 133 If ony questions or jangelyng 
■schuld be mad. 1526 Tindale i Tim. i. 6 From the which 
thynges some have erde, and have turned vnto vaync 
iangetynge. 1581 [see Jangle v. 3]. 1663 Pefys Diary 
8 June, After dinner my wife and I had a little jangling, in 
which she did give me the lie. 1686 Land. Gas. No. 2193/3 
Nothing but Lamentations, and the Jangling of Bells for 
help, is heard. 1713 Steele Guardian No. 73 P 8 They 
lose their respect towards us from this jangling of ours. 
1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 188 The ring was in con- 
fusion by the janglings of betting men. 1879 Farrar d'A 
Paul (1883) 459 The harsh jangling of their timbrels. 

Ja'ngling, pjl. a. [f. as prec. + *ing 2.] 
That jangles, in various senses of the verb. 

C1374 Chaucer Boeih. iii. met. ii. 53 (Camb. MS.) The 
langelynge [v.r. langland] bryd pat syngeth on the heye 
braunches. 1382 Wyclif Prov. xxi. 19 Betere is to dwelle 
in desert lond, than with a ianglende vvomman and wratheful. 
c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 36 in Babees Bk,, As lange- 
1 lyngeasalay. 1576 Fleming /’ nuw/A 175 A thing 

proper to iangling sophisters . . in their quarrelling exercises. 
1667 Milton P. L. xii. 55 A jangling noise of words 
unknown. 1836- W. Irving Astoria II. 288 The lord and 
master has much difficulty in maintaining harmony in his 
jangling household. 1882 W. B. Weeden Soc. Law of Labor 
4 Freed from the conditions of this jangling modern time. 

Jangly (dg'^’iigli), . [f- Jangle v. + -y.] 
Harsh-sounding, inharmonious, discordant. 

18.. Joel Benton April Blackbird (Cent.), Answering 
hack with jangly scream. 1892 Atkinson Moorland Parish 
14 'There was a piano in the parish, old-fashioned and jangly. 

t Ja'nian, a.. Obs. rare. [f. Jan-us + -ian.] 
Janus-like; two-faced. 

1598 Marston Pygmal. i. Wks. (1764) 137 Vee vizatded- 
bifronted-Ianian rout. 

So Ja’niform a. {erron, Januform.) 

1814 Syd. Smith To Jejfrey Mem. 1855 II, 115 The statue 
was to be Januform, with Playfair’s face on one side and 
Stewart’s on the other. 1892 W, Ridgeway Orig. Metallic 
Cum-ency 318 The Janiform head, male and female, on the 
obverse of the coins of Tenedos. 

Janissarian, -sary : see Janizaeian -zaby. 
Janitor (d5se’nitpa). [a. L. janitor, f. jdnua 
door, entrance : with agent-suffix •tor.'} 

1 . A door-keeper, porter, ostiary. 

1:1630 Risdon Surv, Devon § 44 (1810) 50 One Johrij sir- 
named Janitor, of his office, who . . was to keep the prison. 
1686 Plot Stajfo7-dsh, 429 'The Keys for SJ Peter, reputed 
the lanitor of heaven. 1746 Smollett A dvice 34 The gaunt, 
growling janitor of hell. 1762 C. Parkin Topogr. Freebridge 
144 He is to lay down the cap and cloak, and give it to the 
janitor to keep. 1876 Farrar Marlb. Serin, v. 47 Even 
the heathen .saw that toil is the janitor at the gate of virtue. 
J 2 . An usher in a school. (Cf. Doctoe sb. i b.) 
1384 in Grant Burgh Sch. Scotl. App. 543. 1876 Ibid. ii. 
-xiv. 491 In 1661 the doctor or Janitor of the grammar School 
of Cupar had from every bairn at the School his meat day 
about, or 2s. daily. 

Hence Ja’nitoress, Ja'nitress =• Janitrix ; 
Janito'xial a., of or pertaining to a janitor; 
Ja’uitoxsMp, the office of janitor. 

1806 Lamb Lett. (i888) I. 240 The gray-haired Janitress at 
I my door. 1866 J. Fisher Where shall we get Meat 121, 

' I , . told the janitoress that I did not think there was a 
t Protestant church in the world into which a person would 
not be permitted to enter and worship. Chicago Ad- 

vance 3 Dec. 779 This lesson in janitorial science. 1893 
Columbus (O.) Dispatch rz July, The janitorships hereto- 
fore have largely been given to men who were known as 
political hustlers. 1894 Daily Tel. iS Oct. 5/7 Restored to 
consciousness by the janitress of the house. 

Janitrix (dgse’nitriks). [L. fem. oi janitor.} 
A female janitor. 

18^1 Warren Ten Thous. a Year I. i. 24 The complaisant 
old janitrix shut the door in their faces. 

J anivare, -veer(e, -ver(e, obs. ff. January. 
Jauiza’rian, a. rare. [f. Janizaey, -issary' 
-h -IAN.] Of or pertaining to the janizaries. 

1796 Burke Regie. Peace i. Wks. VIII. 199 The Jani’sarian 
republick of Algiers. 

Janizary, janissary (dgse-nizari, yzem-). 
Forms : a. 6 genys-, genez-, gianniz-j ienes-, 
ianess-, ianits-, ianitzarie, 6-7 genis-, ianis(s-j 
ianiz(z-, ienis-arie, 7 janazary, janis(s-, 
janizary. / 3 . 6 ianniz-, ianis-, giannizz-er, 
6-7 ianizer(e, ianizar(e, 7-8 janisar, 7- jani- 
zar. 7. Syenesherre, qyanizari. [Ultimately ad. 

Turkish yehi-tsheri,i. yehivxfF, modem 

P-tsheri soldiery, militia. Variously adopted in 
European langs., e. g. i5-i6th c. Lat. Jenisari, 
lanizari, It. ianhzero, gimnizzero (pi. -ort), Sp., 
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Pg- genizaro, ianizaro, F. janissaire (in 15th c. 
jainusere)^ Ger. janitschar^ Da. janitsaar. The 
Eng. forms reflect the L., It,, Sp., or Fr. channels, 
through which they were derived ; the attempt to 
represent the Turkish word directly was laie.J 

1. One of a former body of Turkish infantry, 
constituting the Sultan’s guard and the main part 
of the standing army. The body was first organ- 
ized in the 14th century, and was composed mainly 
of tributary children of Christians ; after a large 
number of them had been massacred in 1826, the 
organization was finally abolished. 

a. ijag More Dyaloge iv, xv. Xija/2 Mammoluke'; & 
genysaryes about y“ turke and sowdeyn. is6a Shute Cam- 
bine’s Turk. Wars 36 b, Upon the death of Mahomethe, the 
Gianizzaries marched with all spede to Constantinople. 1379 
J. Jones Preserv. Sadie Soule i. xxxix. 87 As his 
lenesaries are instructed al too Heathenly. 1585 T. 
Washington tv. Nicholay's Voy. n. xxiv. Ssh, The Sarail 
of the Azamoglans or Janissaries. 1586 T. B. La Primaud. 
Fr. Acad. (1589) 407 Being advertised, .of the valure of a 
yong lanitsarie. Ibid. 718 The Pretorian soldiours (who were 
to the emperours as the lanitzaries aie to the Turke). 170a 
W. J. Bruyn's Voy. Levant xxv. 107 The Janizaries, .com- 
pos'd partly of Tributary Children, and partly of voluntary 
Renegades. *717 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Pope 
13 Feb., We were met. .by an aga of the janisaries, 183* 
tr. Sismondi's Hal. Rep. xi. 241 The new militia of the 
janissaries was, at the same time, the best infantry in 
Europe. 1866 Felton Anc. ^ Mod. Gr. II. 11, v. 343 The 
place called the At Midan is memorable in recent history 
for the slaughter of the janizaries. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VHI, igi b, Thei were 
firste robbed of the lanizeres, and..sharafully slain. 1571 
W. Malim in Hakluyt (1599) II. i. 127 The Lieutenant 
of Mustafa, and the Aga of the Giannizzeis. 1597 Br. Hall 
Sat. IV. iv. Then falls to praise the hardy lanizar That 
sucks his horse side, thirsting in the war. 1598 Florio, 
lanizzerif the Turkes gard, lanizers. 1713 Loud. Gaz. No. 
Sto6/i The Janisar Aga.,went to the King. x8at Shelley 
Hellas 240 The Janizars Clamour for pay. 

y, 1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 160 The Cull OugleSy 
that is, the Sons of the Yeuesherres, or Soldiers. 

2 . By extension, any Turkish soldier ; esp. one of 
an escort for travellers in the East. 

1615 tr. De Monfari's Sitrv. E. hid. 3 Trauellers .. be- 
come as poore wretched slaues subject to all injuries, .from 
which their very lanisaries and Gardes cannot alwayes 
defend them. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 83 He may 
go to Venice, where he may agree with a Janizary to con- 
duct him in company of a Caravan all the way through the 
Continent of Greece as farre as Constantinople. 1775 
Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 100 Our janizary was 
unwilling to go then, 1812 Byron Ch. Har. ii, App. D i, 
The traveller whose janis.sary flogs them. 1847 Disraeli 
Tancred in. vl, Eva .mounted her horse;. .before whom 
matched her janissary armed to the teeth. 

3 . In various allusive and figurative uses, from 
prec. senses. 

a. 1565 Jewel Repl. Harding (i6ix) 6 Such eloquence 
might better become some of your yonger lannizers. 1599 
Naske Lenten Stuffe 32 Being not much behinde In the 
check-roule of his lanissaries and contributories, with Eagle- 
■soaring Bullingbrooke. 1663 Flagellwn or O. Cromwell 
(1672) ^43 Volleys of Acclamations, were given at the close of 
this mock solemnity, hy Cromwel's Janizaries. 1679 Estail, 
Test 26 The Romish Janizaries are the tribute Children of 
all Europe. 1810 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 153 The 
shipping interest, commercial interest, and their janizaries of 
the navy, 1867 Freeman Norm. Cong. 1 . vi. 581 The King 
had now at his command a body of Janissaries . . ready to 
carry out his personal will. 

b. J6ia T. Lavender Trav. Four Englishm. Pref. Cjb, 
The heauenly lerusalem. .lesus Christ being our Pilot and 
lenisarie to conduct ys thereunto. 1639 D. Pell hnpr. Sea 
To Rdr, d iv, Let this Epistle be thy Janisary, or Pole-star 
to the perusal of this book. 

4. aitrib, and Comb. 

1642 Sir E. Bering Sp. on Relig. xvi. 121 Monks, Fryers, 
and Secular Priests, with his Janizary Jesuits. 1812 Sir R. 
Wilson Priv, Diaryl. 12^ Even under Janis.sary prejudice 
and despotism civilization is advancing. 

Hence Janliaxe-sque a., in the style of a Jani- 
zary. 

1835 New Monthly Mag._ XLy. s A most trenchant and 
janissaresque style of handling his cleaver. 

Jaulc (d^tegk), v. Sc. [Deiivation obscure : cf. 
Sw. and Norvv. dial, janka to totter, go slowly, 
hesitate.] inir. To trifle, shuffle. 

1697 Cleland Poems xg (Jam.) Now he'.s rewarded for 
.such pranks. When he would pass, it’s told he janks. 1808- 
18 Jamieson, Jank, to trifle. Loth, 

So (Tank sh., a shuffle. 

1705 Observator No. 4. 22 His pretending to bring Wit- 
nesses from the East Indies, seem’d liker a fair Jank than 
any proper Defence. 

Janker (djze'gksi). Sc. [Derivation unknown ; 
it appears to be an agent-n. (Jf. Jinker 2.] A long 
pole on wheels, used for carrying logs, also casks 
or other heavy weights. 

1823 Edin. Even. Courani 26 July (Jam,), A janker..was 
passing along with a log of wood. 1828 Steuart Planter's 
G. 492 In Edinburgh, Glasgow, and other great towns in 
this kingdom, a Pole or beam, from fifteen to thirty feet 
long, of great strength, and fortified with iron, when mounted 
on a Crossbar with a pair of high Wheels at each end, is 
called ‘ a J anker ’ ; and the immense logs of wood, which 
are transported by means of it . . are swung under the axle 
and. .pole. 1891 Scot. Leader zx Jan. 5 A man. attempted 
to jump on to a janker, used for carrying logs, but fell to 
the ground. 

Jaimet, obs. form of Jennet. 


I Januock (dgm'nok), sb. north. Eng. Forms : 
?5, 6-8 janook(e, 6 jannacke, janok(e, 7 janack, 
7- jannock. [A north. Engl., esp. Lancash., word, 
j of obscure origin. Not .yc.] A loaf of leavened 
oaten bread. 

? a 1300 Chester PI. -Fix. 120 A lanock Iv.r. jannackej of 
Lancashyre. 1384 Cogan Haven Health vii. (1636) 30 Of 
Oates they make bread.. some in bioad Loaves which they 
cal lanocks. 1655 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. 
(1746) 331 Had Galen seen the Oaten Cakes of the North, 
the Janocks of Lancashire, and the Grues of Cheshire, he 
would have confessed that Oats and Oatmeal are not only 
Meat for Beasts, but also for tall, fair and strong Men and 
Women, c 1^46 J . Collier (Tim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. 
Wks. (1862) 40 "I'wur Seign Peawnd t’a tuppunny Jannock, 
I'd bin os deeod os o Dur Nele. *818 Scott Rob Roy xiv, 
Mattie [in Northumberland] gae us haith a drap skimmed 
milk, and ane o’ her thick ait jannocks that was as wat 
and raw as a divot. O for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the 
North ! 1825 Brockett, Jannock, leavened oat bread. 1835 
E, Waugh Lancash. Lipe (1857) 58 Content with water- 
pottage, butteimilk, and jannock, till he was between thir- 
teen and fourteen years of age. attrib. 1694 Thoresby 
Diary (Hunter) I. 268 Jannock bread and clap-cakes the 
best that gold could purchase. 

JanXLOck (dgmmak), a. (adv.) dial. Also 
jonnook, jonnik, joiinic(k, jannic, jenick. 
[A modern dial, word ; thought by some to be 
connected with prec., but of much more recent 
history, wider diffusion (Northumberland to Hamp- 
shire, Norfolk to Cornwall), and greater phonetic 
diversity. (Not -SV.)] Fair, straightforward ; genuine. 

1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘ That isn’t Jannock’, i.e. not fair, 
a phrase in use . . when one of the party Is suspected of not 
drinking fairly. 1863 in Rohsoti Bards 0/ Tyne So Frank 
an’ free an’ jenick tee. We eat the breed we buy. 1867 
1 N. 4- Q. 3>d Ser. XI. 146/1 Eh Sam, Bill’s a reet un, he’s 
gradely jannock. 1885 Hall Caine i'Arrrfom xxi. 

(1899) 65 You’ve got a deal too much talk to be jannic. 1897 
Manch. Guardian 28 Oct., The people of Lancashire weie 
jannock . . and they wanted any Government that they 
might support to be jannock also, 
b. as adv. 

1857 Borrow Romany Rye (1872) iii Unless you choose 
to behave jonnock. 1^4 C. N. Robinson Brit. Fleet 475 
Ready to act jonnic all round. 

Janpan, -ee, variants of Jampan, -ee. 
t Janse’Uiau. Obs. rare. [i. Jansen (see 
below) + -IAN.] = Jansenist. 

1833 Nicholas Pap. (Camd.) II. 10 They were to have gone 
upon the account of the Jansenians. *637 Baxter Acc. 
Pres. Th. 33 The Jansenian.s, and other Dominicans. 
Flence f Jansemianism = JansNnism. 
Jansenism (dgsemseniz’m). [f. as next -i- 
ISM.] The doctrinal system of the Jansenists. 

1636 Blount Glossogr., Jaitsenisite or Jansenianism, the 
Tenets and Opinion of Cornelius Jansenius late Bishop of 
Ypres. i66g Gale (title') True Idea of Jansenisme, both 
historick and Dogmatick. 2756 Nugent Gr. Tour, France 
IV. II Jansenism was thought in great measure suppressed. 
1816 Mary Schi-mmelpenn'ick Abbe de St, Cyran L igd 
j Jansenism may then be said to be in doctrine the Calvinism, 
and in practice the Methodism of the Romish church. 

! Jauseuist (d^m-nsenist), rA (a.) [f. the sur- 
name Jansen + -ist.] A member of that school 
or party in the Roman Catholic Church holding the 
doctrines of Cornelius Jansen, bishop of Ypres in 
Flanders (died 1638), who maintained after St. 
Augustine the perverseness and inability for good 
of the natural human will. 

The Jansenists were a powerful body in the R. C. Ch, in 
the 17th and i8th centuries, but were strongly opposed hy 
the Molinists and other Jesuits, and their doctrines were 
condemned by several popes, especially by Clement X in 
the Bull Unigenitus. 

1664 T, Barlow in Evelyn's Mem. (1857) HI. 143 Dis- 
covered to the world by the pious pains of the Jansenists. 
a 1713 Burnet Oxun Time 11 . 436 The Janseni.sts . . were 
looked on a.s the most zealous asserters of the liberties of 
the Galilean Church. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 20 Oct. 308/1 
It is probable that the Jansenist was hardly less narrow than 
the Jesuit. 

b. attrib. or adj. Of, pertaining to, or holding 
the doctrine of, Jansenism or the Jansenists. 

i860 J. Gardner Faiths oJ-World II. 201/2 A Jansenist 
divine of such piety and power as Quesnel. Ibid. 203/2 
Thus closed the last public attempt made by the Jansenist 
church of Utrecht to become reconciled to Rome. 

Hence Janseni'stlc, -ical ar^'s., = Jansenist a.; 
Ja'nseuize v. intr., to follow the doctrines of 
the Jansenists, 

1745 A. Butler Lives Saints, S. Vincent of Paul (1847) 
VII. 306 Gerberon the J ansenistical historian. 1756 N ugent 
Gr. Tour, France IV. ii The present disputes between the 
parliament and the clergy, have revived the drooping spirits 
of the Jansenistical party. 1837 Hallam Hist. Lit. hi. ii. 
§ 4 ?iote. The Jansenizing Galileans of the eighteenth 
century. Ibid. (1847) HI. 273 This . . cannot be reckoned 
entirely a Jansenistic controversy. 1882-3 Sciiafi- Encyd. 
Relig. Knowl. IL 1145 By the bull Unigenitus. .a hundred 
and one propositions from Quesnel’s New Testament were 
condemned as Jansenistic. 

J Jant, variant of Gent a. Obs. 
c i648-;3o Brathwait Barnaby's Jrnl. iii. H iij, Where 
were dainty ducks and gant [ed. 2, 1716 jantjones, Wenches 
that could play the wantons. 

Jant, Jante, -ee, obs. ff. Jaunt sb., Jaunty a. 
Jantil, jantyl(l, obs. forms of Gentle. 

ci4oqTB_nviSA Higden (Rolls) I. 245 Re gentil [Add. MS. 
24194 jantil] men and noble. Ibid. VIII. 149 He wolde 
. .wijjstonde gentil \MS. Cott. Tib, D. VI/. iantyl] men. 


Jantily, Jantiness, Janty, var. Jauntily, etc. 
SI Ja'iiua. [Lat., = ‘ gate ’ : formerly often used 
in the titles of treatises.] A gate or introduction 
(to some branch ofleaining). 

1644 Milton Educ. p i To search what many modern 
JamioCsa.'o.d Didacticks-.have projected. 

January (ci^cemiimri). Forms; a. 3-4 leni- 
uer, 3-5 leneuer, -e, 4 lanewer, Genuer, 4-5 
lanyuer, -e, laneuer, -e, -ver, laniuer, -e, 
lanuuer, lanver, 6 lanivare, 7 laniuere ; Sc. 
y-S Janiveer, (9 -vier) ; ; 3 . 5 lenuare, 5-7 
Ianiiar(6; Sc. 7-8 Tanuar, 8 Janwar ; 7. 4-7 
lanuarie, -ye, 5 lanuari, 5-7 -ary, (-arij); 7- 
January. [In early form a. ONF. Jenever, 
Genever, = mod.F. Janvier -.—'h.Jdnudrmm, nom, 
Jdmidrius (pnensis), i.e. the month of Janus, 
as presiding over the entrance into the year. 
Whence also It. Gennajo, Gennaro, Pr. Genovier, 
Janner, Sp. ijetmv, Enero, Vg.Jaxieiro. The 
later forms show gradual conformation to the L. ; 
which was sometimes used unchanged in OE,] 

The first month of the year according to the 
modern reckoning. Abbreviated Jan. 

a. [c 1120 P. nr. Thaun Livre des Creatures (Wright) 85B 
Mais tut tens en Genever femes I’an cumencer.J c 1290 S. £. 
Leg. 1 . 76/202 In h® Mpnfje of leneuer. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7239 In he v'erjje day of leniuer [later v.rr. lanyueie, 
lanewer, leneuere, lanuuer], 13. . K. All's. 57 Genuer was 
theo endleft [month], 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 73 
Pompilius .. putte laneuer and Feueirer to he bygynnynge 
of he sere. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 145 b/i His feste is the 
XV day of lanyuer. 1356 Chron. Gi-. Friars (Camden) 16 
The xxiiij. day of Janivare. 1604 Dekker xst Pt. Honest 
Wh. Wks. 1B73 II, 69 Hee's more cold then a Cittizens 
countrie house in Janiuere. 1651 Cleveland Poems, Yng. 
Man to Old Woman 16 December meeting laniveer. Old 
Rime, If the grass grow in Janiveer, It grows the worse 
for’t all the year. 1834-31 Mary Howitt yA Nat. Hist. 
(ed. 7) 117 First of the months comes Janivier, The coldest 
month of all the year. 

fi. [14 . . Chaucer's Merck. T. 561 (Corpus) pis liastyf 
lanuare [so Petw , Lansd . ; Ellesm., Hengiu., Harl. , Cambr. 
lanuarie].] 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 111 . 73 Pompilius. . 
addede lanuare and Februaretothebegynnenge of the yere. 
1570 Ane Tragedie i in Satir. Poems Reform, x. 82 In 
J.anuarthe thre and twentie day. 1784 Burns There was 
a lad ii, 'Twas then a blast 0’ Janwar win’ Blew hansel in 
on Robin, 

y. [zt 2000 Menologium 10 (Gr.) Forma monaS hyne folc 
mycel Lanuarius jeiun heton.] [c 2386 Chaucf.r Merck. T. 
451 This m.ayden . . Mayus highte . . Shal wedded be vn-to 
this lanuarie.] 1493 'Previsa’s Barth. De P. R. ix. ix. 
354 The fyr.ste hyghte lanuari, and hath that name of a god 
feyned that hyghte lanus. 2579-80 North Plutarch, Numa, 
Numa tooke away the moneth of Marche from the first 
place, and gave it unto lanuary. 2674 Jeake Arith. (1696) 
229 The Commonalty begin the Year the Fiist Day of 
January, the Lawyers the Five and Twentieth Day of 
March. 1788 Priestley Led. Hist. 111, xiv. no By act of 
parliament in one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, 
the fir.st day in January was appointed to be the beginning 
of the year for all purposes. 1892 Pall Mall G. 1$ Jan. i/a. 
Few Januaries have been preceded by such a week as 
Christmas, 1891. 

Januay, -ey, januway, var. Genoway, Obs. 

J anuform ; see J anieobm. 

Janus (cljc'mi's). The name of an ancient 
Italian deity, regarded as the doorkeeper of 
heaven, as guardian of doors and gates, and as 
presiding over the entrance upon or beginning of 
things ; represented with a face on the front and 
another on the back of his head ; the doors of his 
temple in the Roman Forum were always open in 
time of war, and shut in time of peace. Often used 
allusively, and in attributive and other relations. 

1508 Dunbar Gold. TS-ge 120 lanus, god of enti-ee delyt- 
able. 2398 Hakluyt Voy. I. 488 Certaine idoll puppets., 
which they fasten to the doore of their -walking houses, to 
be as lanusses or keepers of theithouse. 2667 Milton F. L. 
XL 129 Four faces each Had, like a double Janus. 1713 
Lond. Gaz. No. 5118/6 Janus’s Gate is now shut. 2824 Cary 
Dante, Paradise vi. S3 Composed the world to such a peace 
That of his temple Janus barr’d the door. 

b, attrib. and Comb., referring to the two-faced 
figure, as Janus face, glance, line, voord, etc. ; 
janusjaced, -like, -visaged, adjs. 

2634 Whitlock Zootomia 549 An Experiment it is with a 
*Janus face. 2711 Shaftesb. Charac. ii. i. § 3 This Janus- 
face of writers, who with one countenance force a smile, 
and with another show nothing beside rage and fury. 
268a Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. in. § 3 Bivious Theorems 
and *Janus-faced Doctrines. 1842-4EMEHSON Ess., Friend- 
ship 172 A friend is Janus-Faced : he look.s to the past and 
the_ future. 2648 Sanderson Serm. Heb, xii. 3 § 35 Every 
affliction, * Janus-like, hath two faces, and looketh two ways. 
2873 JowETT Plato (ed, 2) HI. 150 The Janus-like charac- 
ter of the Republic. 1822 Shelley Triumph of Life 94 
A ’‘Janus-visaged Shadow. 

Jaole, Jaoler(e, obs. forms of Jail, Jailer. 
Jaour, obs. form of Giaour. 

Jap sb., colloquial abbreviation of Japanese. 
c 2880 (Remembered in colloquial use in London.)^ 1890 Lit. 
World ti July 23 The fearlessness of death, which makes 
a Jap submit to the loss of his own life rather than to permit 
the death of a father to go unavenged. 2893 Aikenaeutn 
20 May 639/3 Directly a good demand arises for a book, the 
Japs print for themselves. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 3 Nov. 6/3 
Fifty years ago it tvas only a few gardeners.. who grew 
chrysanthemums, and . . only about twelve distinct varieties 
of ‘ Japs ’ were to be found. 
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Jap, dial, form of Jaup. 

Japaill (dgapK'n), sd. (a.) Also 6 Q-iapan, 

7 Japon. [Like the other European forms (Du., 
Ger., Da., Sw. J'aj>an, F., S^. /apofi, Vg.Japao, 
It. Giapp 07 ie, app. ad. Malay Japtmg,Japang, ad. 
Chinese fih-pi'tn ( = Japanese Ni-pon), 'sun-rise’, 

‘ orient f. jih (Jap. ni) sun +pmi (Jap. pon^ hon') 
origin. The earliest form in which the Chinese 
name reached Europe was app. in Marco Polo’s 
Chipatigu^ in Pigafetta Cipa?igJin. The existing 
forms represent Vg.Japao and D\y. Japan, ‘acquired 
from the traders at Malacca in the Malay forms ’ 
(Yule).] 

I. In primary sense. 1 . The insular empire so 
called, on the east of Asia. 

1577 Eden & Willis {title) The History of Travayle hi 
the VVest and East Indies, and other countreys. . as Moscovia, 
Persia, . . China in Cathayo and Giapan. 1613 J. S.\Ris I 'oy. 
to JaJian iHakl. Soc.) i, January 14, 1612 . . we wayed out 
of the toade of Bantam for Japan. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
V. xiv. 440 That you may at last bee acquainted with lapon. 
1653 H. CoGAN tr. Pinto's Trav. xllv. 173 It is the custome 
of those of Jappon [de yapdd] to be exceeding kind and 
courteous. 

•Jb. A native of Japan, a Japanese. Obs. 

*613 J. Saris Voy. to Japan (Haiti. Soc.) i My Company'e 
81 persons, viz,, 74 English, ispanniar, i Japan,and 5 swarts. 
1613 St. Papers Col. 1622-4, 208 The Japons lying in iron.s. 

II . Transferred applications. (Elliptical uses 
of III.) 

2 . A varnish of exceptional hardness, which 
originally came from Japan. The name is now 
extended to other varnishes of a like sort, esp. to 
(a) a black varnish obtained by cooking asphal- 
tum with linseed oil, used for producing a black 
gloss on metal and other materials ; (d) a varnish- 
like liquid made from shellac, linseed-oil and tur- 
pentine, and used as a medium in which to grind 
colours and for drying pigments. 

1688 Parker & Stalker Treat. Japanning Pref., True, 
genuine Japan . . .stands unalterable, when the wood wliich 
■was imprisoned in it, is utterly consumed. Ibid. v. rg Of 
Black Varnishing or Japan, /bid. 21 You cannot be over- 
nice and curious in making white Japan. _ 1761 Fitzgerald 
in P/iil. Trans. LII. 150, I had it varnished over several 
timeswith strong varnish, or japan. 1831 Illnstr. Catal.Gi, 
Exhib. 624 Japan is applied with a brush, 
b. Jig. Specious semblance, ‘ veneer ’. 

1836 Emerson Eng, Traits, Manners Wks, (Bohn) II. 5a 
But this jMan costs them dear. 1866 Reade Griffith Gaunt 
(1887) 34 Thin japan of venal sympathy. 

3 . Japanese work; work in the Japanese style; 
esp. work varnished, and adorned with painted or 
raised figures, 

jy., Tom Thumb iii, 153 in Hazl. E. P. P. II. 239 The 
inward parts were .all japon [pr, japan]. 174a H. Walpole 
Lett, to Pdann (1857) I. 192 He little thought that what 
maintained him for a whole session would scarce serve one 
of his younger grandsons to buy japan and fans for princesses 
at Florence! 1798 Jane Austen Norihang. Abb. II. vi, 
She looked c!o.sely at the cabinet., ,It was Japan, black and 
yellow Japan of the handsomest kind. Ibid. II. x, She did 
not love the sight of japan in any shape. 

’\‘h. Applied to a black varnished cane. Obs. 
x6jS Quack's Acad, in Harl. Misc. (Park) II. 33 You 
must always carry a caduceus or conjuring japan in your 
hand, capped with a civet-box. 

4 . a. Japanese porcelain, f b. Japanese silk, 

lyag Mbs. Autobtog. ,5- Corr. 5 Dec. (i8di) I. 227, 

I saw nothing extraordinary but the fine japan you so much 
despised. 17s* Foote Taste ii. Wks. 1799 I. 22 That piece 
of China . . is the right old Japan of the pea-green kind. 
178a Europ. Mag. II. 68 Where's the old China ? Show me 
the J apan ! 1810 Splendid Follies 1 , 170 Miss Betty brought 
up the rear in a rohe of transparent japan. 

5 . Entom. Short for Japan moth ; see 6. 

183a J. Rennie Cm/. Buiterji. ^ Mothssc^e, Adela.-The 
Copper Japan... Very uncommon. Near London. 

III. atirib. and Cotnb. or as adj. 

6. atirib. Of, belonging to, native to, or pro- 
duced in Japan ; passing into adJ. = Japanese. 
Frequent in names of natural or artificial pro- 
ducts ; as Japan anemone, enonymus, gold, porce- 
lain, "ware, etc.; Japan clover, a leguminous 
annual introduced into the southern United States 
in 1840 from China and Japan ; Japan eartb = 
Terra japonica, Catechu ; Japan-ink (see quot. 
1848) ; Japan moth, a moth of the genus Adela. 

1673 Rav Jaunt. Low C. 28 A Japan Letter, written to the 
Dutch Governour._ a 1680 Rochester Poems (1702I 71 Kiss 
me thou curious picture of a man ; How odd thou art, how 
pretty, how japan! 1699 Luttrell (1857) IV. 

581 Monday last the old East India company began their 
sale of images, japan ware, china. 1718 Quincv Compl. 
Disp. 107 japan Earth . . is very austere upon the Palate. 
1807 Herschel in Phil. Trans, XCVII. 209 A . . strip of 
card, discoloured with japan ink. 1819 G. Samouelle Ento- 
mal, CompenJ 249 Japan-moths. 1848 Craig, Japan Ink, 
a superior kind of black writing ink, generally glossy when 
dry. 1861 Delamer FI, Gard. 128 Pyrus Japonica — Japan 
Pear, — which bears scarlet blossoms earlyin spring, is really 
a Quince, and is now removed to the genus Cydonia. i88z 
Garden i Apr. 213/2 Jaf^n Anemones, .seem here to enjoy 
both the shelter and partial shade. 1884 Miller Plant-n., 
Ltspedexa, . Hoop-koop ’-plant, Japan Clover. 

7 . aitrih. and Comb,, in sense 2 ; Of, pertaining 
to, or adorned with japan, as Japan cabinet, Jrame, 


ground, etc. Also similatrve and parasynthetic as 
I Japan-black, japan-headed adjs. 
j 1681 Seer. Sera. Money Chas. < 5 - Jas. (Camden) 42 For 
two japan cabinetts . . 100.0.0. 16B8 Parker & Stalker 

Treat, Japanning xiii. 36 There are two sorts of Bantam, 
as well as Japan- work. Ibid., The Japan-Artist woiks most 
of all In Gold, and other metals. 1697 Land. Gaz. No. 
3250/4 Lost. ., a large Silver Japan headed Cane, the ground 
of it Shagreen, and the Japan Work most of it gilt. 171Z 
Arbuthnot John Bull in. i, She had laid aside your carv- 
I ing, gilding, and japan work, as being too apt to gather dii t. 

1855 Mrs. Gaskf.ll North 4 S. xiv, Go to my little japan 
' cabinet . . and in the second left-hand drawer you will find 
a packet of letters. 1883 B' ham Daily Post ir Oct., Japan- 
stovers and Polishers, used to Ca.sh-boxes and Coal-vases. 

Japan (d5apa:‘n), v. Also 8 japon. [f. prec., 
sense 2.] 

1 . traits. To lacquer with japan ; to varnish with 
any material that gives a hard black gloss. 

1688 Parker & Stalker {title) A Treatise of Japanning 
and Varnishing. Ibid. xi. 35 They may be Japanned, and 
look well. 1697 Damtier Foy. (1729) I. 400 Laquer which 
is used in Japanning of Cabinets. 1762 Goldsm. Cit. IF. 
Iv, A square table that had been once japanned. 1816 J. 
Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art II. 37 Made of copper, or 
tinned iron plates japanned within and without. 

2 . iransf. To make black and glossy as in 
japanning ; to polish or cover with black. 

1714 [see Japanning vbl. sh.]. 1*730 Royal Remarks 7 

‘Dear Jack’ has exhausted his splendid Shilling, and now 
cries ‘Japan your shoes, your Honour’. 1812 W. Combe 
Dr. Syntax x. ix, His gaiters, too, were fresh japann’d. 
1818 Scott Rob Roy v, The monsters of heraldry, .grinned 
and ramped in red freestone, now japanned by the smoke of 
centuries. 1865 Carlyle Gt.xix. viii. (1873) VIII. 265 

Japanning people with pitch to cure them of every malady. 

3 . slang. To make clerical, to ordain. (With 
reference to the black coat.) 

1736 ConnalssenrNo. 105 F 3 He had been double-japanned 
(as ha called it) about a year ago, and was the present 
incumbent of — . 1796 Grose Diet. Fidg. T. s.v. 1826 
SporiingMag.XVILI.262 Myfiiend’s sonhad just been or- 
dained Deacon, or, in the language of the day, ‘japanned 
1879 J. Payn High Spirits^ II. 106 He had passed his 
‘ voluntary ’, and was to be ‘japanned ’ in a fortnight. 

Japanese (dgtepanrz), a. and sh. [f. Japan 
-t- -ESE : in ^. Japonnais, Japonic, etc.] 

A. adj. Of or pertaining to Japan. 

[1388 R. Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China 37s There is 
no nation so abhoired of the Chinos as is the lapones.] 

, *719 De Foe Crusoe it. xiii, Japanese merchants. 1769 
j Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Fay/ena, a sort of Japonese 
galley, i860 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 72 The Japanese 
I trays are for the new drawing-room. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

4 July 4/2 What more picturesque than the Japanese 
umbrellas? 

B. ahsol., or as sb. 1 . A native of Japan. 
Formerly as true sb. with pi. in now only as adj. used 

ahsol. and unchanged for pi. : a Japanese, two Japanese, 
the Japanese. 

1604 E. (}[rimstone] D' Acosta's Hist, Indies xxv. 401 
A lapponois repoited this after hee was christened. 16*3 
R. Cocks in J._ Saris Japan (Hakl. Soc.) 151 The King 
made Proclamation that no lapanese should receiue any of 
our people into their houses. 1665 Sir 7 \ Roe's Foy. E. Ind. 
in G. Havers P. della Vale's Traxi. E. Indies 37s, I have 
taken special notice of divers Chinesaas and Japanesaas there. 
1693 Sir T. P. Blount Nat. Hist. 105 Tlie lapponeses pre- 
pare [tea]., quite otherwise than is done in Europe. 1707 
PsALMANAZAR {titl£l Dialogue between a Japanese and a 
Formosan. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII. 93/2 All travellers who 
have been acquainted with both nations prefer the Japanese 
to the Chinese. 

2 . The Japanese language. 

1828 in Webster. 1861 Hoffmann {title) Shopping- 
dialogues in Dutch, English, and Japanese. 1880 Ma.x 
M iiLLER Ess. (1881) II. 338 A Chinese vocabulary with 
Sanskrit equivalents and a transliteration in Japanese. 
Japanesque (d5tEpane-sk), a. and sb. [f. Japan 
si. -b -ESQOE.] 

A. adj. Japanese in style or manner. 

1883 G. Allen in Colin Clotjs Cal. 36 Delicate pink- 
white blossom, standing out in true Japanesque relief. 
1894 VFesUn. Gaz. 27 July 3/2 Like one of those patiently- 
wrought pieces of cloisonn6-work with which a Japanesque 
age has made us all familiar. 

B. sb. A design or ornament in Japanese style. 

18S4 Price Xfri, Tapestry Curtains. Designs, Early English, 

Japanesques, Persian, &c., with suitable dados. 1898 Ross 
in B. Jonson's F olpone p. xl, He began . . his so-called 
Japanesques long before seeing any real Japanese art. 
Hence J’apane'sq.uely adv., in a Japanesque way. 
JTapane’siiuery, Japanesque tone or spirit. 

1892 Blacky White 6 Plmz. 157/1 That 'Flower watching’ 
is Japanesquely pretty. 1895 G. Allen in VFesim. Gaz. 
2*June 3/2 Its Japanesqueij is delightful. 

Japanism (dgapse-niz’m). [f. Japan + -ism.] 
The study of or devotion to things Japanese. 

*888 Harper's Mag. Feb, 334 Japanism— a new word 
coined to designate a new field of study, artistic, historic, 
and ethnographic. 

Jaipauize (dj^iKpanaiz), V. [f. as prec. -b-iZB.] 
trans. To make Japanese. Hence Japaniza’tion. 

1890 Miss Duncan Soc. Depart. 157 Foreigners are be- 
coming so Japanised. Chicago Advance s Apr., 'In 
order to Christianize Japan, we must Japanize Christianity,’ 
is a prevalent sentiment in that country. 1893 Curr. Hist. 
y. 301 Such an alliance could amount to nothing less than 
the Japanization of China. 

Japanned (dgapge-nd),///. a. [f. Japan ».] 

1 . Varnished, lacquered, or adorned with japan 
or in Japanese style. 


1693-4 in xzth Rep. Hist, MSS. Comm. App. v. 338 The 
tortoise-shell room, and the japanned room. 1717 Bullock 
Woman is a riddle i. i. 6 S. japan'd cane, and a brush’d 
beaver. 1727 A. Hamilton New Acc. E. Ind. II. Iv. 303 
Their lackt or japon 'd Ware is . . the best in the World. 
1851 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib.x^Ji Specimens of japanned 
tea-trays. 

b. Polished with blacking. 

1750 Student 1 . 93 A white Hand . . being the same to a 
Fiddler as japan’d pumps aie to a Dancer. 1848 Thackeray 
Bk. Snobs Pref. (1892) 3 He wore japanned boots and 
moustachios. 

2 . Made or become Japanese. 

1889 W. Cory Lett, Jrnts. (1897) 540 The ‘nice’ drivel 
of talk in Japanned parlouis. 189S IFestm. Gaz. 26 Nov. 
7/1 More will be heaid later of these japanned Chinese. 

Japanner (dsapte-nar). [f. Japan sb. and v, 

-b -EB b] 

1. fl. A native of Japan ; a Japanese, fb. A 
Japanese ship. Obs. 

*6*4 J. Saris Japan (Hakl. Soc.) 198 The Towne where the 
lapanners haue their chiefe residence and Mart, is called 
Matchma. 1673 Dryden A mboyna v. i. With the aid Of 
ten Japanners, all of them unarmed. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
ii. xiii, Two Japanners, I mean ships frorn Japan. 1725 
— Foy. round World (1840) 100 Seven or eight Cliinese or 
Japanners. 1764 Mem. G. Psalnmnazar 213 The young 
J apaner had been presented to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

II. 2 . One who japans, one who follows the 
trade of varnishing with japan. 

*693 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) III. 513 To find out the 
author, who is a japanner. irtygo Imison Sck. Ati II. i 
Take japanners gold size of the best sort. 1846 Art-Union 
Jrul. 59 Formerly the japanner was limited to iron plates. 
J'b. humorous, A shoe-black. Obs. 

*723 De Foe Everybody' s Business (1841) 20 These are 
called the black-guard, who black your honour’s shoes, and 
incorporate themselves under the title of the Worshipful 
Company of Japanners. *734 Pope Hor. Ep. i. i. 156 They 
. .Prefer a new Japanner to their shoes. 

Japanning (dgapte-niq), vbl. sb. [f. Japan 
V. -b -inqI.] The action of japanning or varnish- 
ing with japan ; the material used in japanning, 
japan. Also aitrib. 

*688 [see Japan v, i]. 1714 Gay Trivia ii. 166 And aids 
with soot the new japanning art. *743 Eliza Heywood 
Fern. Spectator (1748) IV. 47 We have them copied in 
painting, in japanning, and in embroidery. 1757 Mrs. 
Delany Lett,, to Mrs. Dewes 462 On the water is a 
Chinese vessel, .as. .gay as carving, gilding, and japanning 
can make it. c 1817 Hogg Tales^Me. VI. 93 Covered with 
pitch or black japanning. 1839 Penny Cycl.^ XIII. 94/2 
Japanning is the art of producing a highly varnished surface 
on wood, metal, or other hard substance, sometimes of one 
colour only, but more commonly figured and ornamented. 

Japannish (dgapse-nij), a. [f. Japan sb. -i- 
Somewhat Japanese ; Japanesque. 

1851 Carlyle Sterling vi, A splendour hovering between 
the raffaelesque and the japannish. 

Japano'latry. [See -latby.] Excessive devo- 
tion to or worship of Japanese art and customs. 

1890 Spectator 6 Dec. 832/2 The curious japoriolatry which 
is current in some literary and artistic circles. 1893 
Athenaeum 24 Aug. 249/3 Examples of the Japanolatry 
characteristic of this rococo age. 

Japano'logy. [See -looy.] That branch of 
ethnology which relates to Japan, its people, 
history, art, etc. Hence Japano’logist, a stu- 
dent of Japanology. 

1881 tr. Nordenskidld's Foy. 'Vega' II. xvi, 321 The 
learned Japanologist, Mr. E. M. Satow. 

Jape (d5tf’p), sb. Also 5 chape, iappe, 6 iaip, 
7-9 Sc. jaip. [See Jape vl\ 
tl. A trick, a device to deceive or cheat. Obs. 
since c 1515, but used by Scott. 

_ 13. . E._E, Allit. P. B. 864, & 3e ar iolyf gentylmen your 
japes ar ille. Ibid. C. 57 Did not lonas in lude suche lape 
sum-whyle ? c *380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 12 Jif maken 
wyues and oJ>er wymmen hure sustris hi lettns of fraternite 
or o(jere tapes. C1386 Chaucer Pi'ol. 705 With feyned 
flaterye and lapes He made the person and the peple his 
Apes. 1496 Dives Paup. (W. de W.) i. Ivii. 99/1 The 
fende sholde dysceyue liym by Illusions & by lapes. *30* 
Douglas Pal. Hon. i. Ixviii, Sair I dred me for some vther 
iaip. 1820 Scott Monast. x, Subjecting yourself, .to the 
japes and mockeries of evil spirits. 

fb. Something used to deceive; a means of 
deception ; a deception, fraud. Obs. rare. 

0*400 Destr. Troy 111.890 lasqn for all jjo lapes hade nere 
his ioy lost, Hade his licour ben to laite. *3x3 Douglas 
jEneis ii. v. [iv.] 65 Turnand qubelm thai set in, by and by, 
Vnder the feit of this ilk bisnyng iaip [the wooden horse]. 
01600 Bueel Pilgr. in Watson Coll. Poems (1706) II. 22 
(Jam.) To haue an hole he had grit hast, Yit in the wood 
thair wes nane wast, To harherie that iaip. 

fe. With reference to sexual intercourse. Obs. 
13.. E, E. Allit. P, B. 272, & en-gendered on hem 
leauntez with her lapez ille. 1 ax 6 ao J. I'. Gj’im the Collier 
(t662) Prol., Heard you not never how an actor’s wife .. 
Coming in’s [the devil’s] way did chance to get a jape. 

2 , A device to amttse ; a merry or idle tale ; a 
jest, joke, gibe. Obs. generally before 1600 (not 
used by Spenser, Shaks., or their contemporaries, 
and recorded in 17th c. Diets, as an ‘ Old Word ’) ; 
revived in 19th c. in literary use by Lamb, Barham, 
etc. See note to the vb. 

C1340 Cursor M. 21911 (Fairf.) To here how rouland fajt 
& oTiuere or of o|ier lapis to roun. 1377 Langl. P.Pl.x,. 
XX. *44 panne lowgh lyf. .and helde nolynesse a iapeand 
hendenesse a wastour. c 1386 Chaucer Pard, Prol. ^ T. 66, 
I preche so as ye han herd bifoore, And telle an hundred 
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false Tapes moore. c 1400 M vundev. (Roxb.) v. 17 pai 
bi oght him furth . . and made dance before pam and make 
iapes. C1440 Fromp. Pcirv. 257/1 Tape, nn^^a, pi-ivolu?!!, 
scur[r)iliias. 1494 Fabyan Chron vii. ccxxv. 252 He set 
all at noughte, & made of it a scoflFe ora iape. C1510 More 
Ficus Wks. 14 The sayinges of wisemen thei repute for 
Tapes and very fables. 1611 R. Bradley Paneg. Verses in 
Coryai's Crudities, A crue of Apes Sporting themselves with 
their conceited Tapes About a Pedler that lay snorting by. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Jape (old word), a jest, jeer or 
sport. 1819 W. Tennant Fupistty iitoruid (1827J20 All hail, 
sweet son o’ No.x ! Father o’ daffin, jaips, and jokes ! 183a 

Lamb Album Verses, To Louisa M v, The scoff, the 

banter, and the jape, And antics of my gamesome Ape. 1840 
Barham Ingol. Leg., 'Leech of Folkstone' , The bystanders 
well-pleased with the jape put upon him. i88a Besant .d// 
Sorts viii (1884) 70 The coy giggle of the young lady to 
whom he has imparted his latest merry jape, 
f 3 . A trifle, toy, trinket, plaything. Obs. 

1435 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 172 The grete galees of Venees 
. . Be wel laden wyth . . Apes and iapes, and marmusettes 
taylede, Nifles, trifles, that litelle have availede. 1488 in 
Tytler Hist. Scot. (1864) 11 . 391 Item twa tuthpikis of gold, 
with a chenye, .. ane hert of gold, with uther small lapis. 
1326 Skelton Maguyf. 1148 P'ol. In faythe 1 wolde thou 
had a marmosete. Fan. Cockes harte I loue .suche iapes, 
1370 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 134 God wait gif 50 be laips 
to hald in stoir. Or bony byrdis to keip in to ane Cage. 

4 . as •!“ jape-worthy <3. OiJj. , ridiculous. 

c 1374 Chaucer Bocth. v. pr. iii. 122 (Camb. MS.) What 
difference is ther bytwixe the prescience and thilke lape- 
worthi dyuynenge of tyresye the dyuynor. 

Jape (d,:5.?‘p), V. Also 5 iaape, iappe, 6 iaip, 
(gape), 7 jap. \Jfctpe sb. and vb. are known from 
the i4tii c. ; it is not certain whether the vb. or the 
sb. came first ; their derivation is obscure. 

In form the vb. agrees with QY . paper, maii.lp. Japper to 
yelp (as a dog), whence theie was also the (rare) Qa.jap, and 
japerie yelping : but there appears no appi oach of sense be- 
tween this and the Eng. word. On the other hand, jape is 
nearly identical in sense with OF. gaber, ‘to mock, deride, 
laugh at ', whence there were the sbs. gab and gabe, also 
gaberie, ‘mockery, raillery, plsasa-ntry ’, gabcre, gaheor, 

• mocker ’ ; but (notwithstanding a single instance of jaber 
in Godef.), no known phonetic laws enable us to connect 
gabe- and jape-. The suggestion has been made that the 
two French verbs are combined in the English vb. ; but of 
such a process we have no evidence. 

From its use in sense 2, the vb. began to be held impolite 
or indecent in i6th c. (so in Bale, Speght’s Gloss, to Chaucer, 
and esp. Puttenham), was avoided by polite writers, and soon 
became obsolete, ihe sb. had the same fate. Both have 
been revived in 19th c., in sense 2 of the sh., 4 of the vb.] 
fl. irans. To trick, beguile, befool, deceive. Obs. 
136* Langl. P. pi. A. 1. 6s Fader of falsne.ss .. ludas he 
lapede with (je lewes seiner. ^1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 
871 Thus hath he iaped thee ful many a yer, And thou hast 
inaked hym thy chief squier. c 1400 Beryti 3458 He hath 
but I-Iapid us, and scornyd her to fore, c 1430 Lydg. Min. 
Poems (Percy Soc.) 186 Y wyl bewar..That of no Fowlar y 
wil no more be Iaped. 1463 Marg. Paston in P, Lett. II. 
142, I wold not he shuld iape hyr, for she menythe good 
feythe, and yf he wolle not have hyr, late me wete in haste. 
2 . To seduce (a woman); to know carnally. Obs. 
138a Pol. Poems (Rolls) I, 270 Sle thi fadre, and iape thi 
raodre, and thai wyl the assoile. n 1400-30 Alexanderi,i,\% 
lupitir a lettoure [lat lapid many ladis. C1330 Hickscorner 
in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 171 He iaped my wife, and made me 
cuckold. 1376 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 312 He had rather 
that any man should gape his owne wif then kysse Jane 
Slaiter mowthe. 

fb. inlr. To have carnal intercourse. Obs. 
<21450 Cov. Myst. xii. (Shaks. Soc.) 118 Goddys childe ! 
thou lyist, in fay : God dede nevyr jape so with may. 1372 
Gascoigne To Bartlu Withipoll'^V.'s,. (1587) 151 First in 
thy jorney iape not overmuch. What laughest thou Bat 
bycause I write .so plaine?. .Methinks plaine dealing biddeth 
me to cast Thys bon? at first amid my doggrell rime. 1589 
Puttenham Eng. Poesie iii. xxii. (Arb.) 260. 

+ 3 . trans. To mock, deride, insult. Obs. in 
16th c., but occasionally used in i8-i9th c. 
c 1440 Jacob’s Well 191 But hou iapyst god & scornyst 
him. C14S0 Mirour Saluacwun n8 Xristis visage hidde 
was dispisid Japed and all bespitted. 1730 F enton Knt. of 
Shield, Urge not the wags to sneer and jape us. 1822 T. 
Mitchell II. 179 Thesons of Pronapus,.Oft jape us. 
4 . intr. To say or do something in jest or mockery; 
to jest, joke, jeer ; to make game, make fnn, sport. 
Obs. ^1550; revived in I9lh c. 
c 1374 Chaucer Troilus 1. 262 (318) Repeijtynge hyra hat 
he hadde euere y-Iaped Of loues folk. Ibid. n. 1115 (1164) 
And he gan at hym self to Iape faste. 1:1450 Merlhi iv. 66, 
I trowe ye do but iape. 1483 Caxton G. de la Tour kx'to. 
There was a grete noyse and the men and wymmen iaped 
togeder eche with other. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxxxiii. 324 Howe is it that my lorde the prince iapeth and 
mocketh thus with me 1 1330 Palsgr. 589/2, I dyd but jape 
with hym, and he toke it in good ernest. 1332 Hxiloet, 
Iape or iest. 1858 Morris Sir P. Harpdofi’s End 68 What 
have I done that he should j.ape at me ? 1879 Green Read. 
Eng. Hist, xxvii. 1421116 Host in the Tales japes at him for 
his lonely, abstracted air. 

Hence Ja'pinff vbl. sb. and ppl. a . ; Ja-pingly 
adv., in a japing manner; t Ja •ping-stick, a laugh- 
ing-stock, a butt for jokes. 

CX380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 410 Sum_men..feden 
her wittis wi|j sen.sible hingis and gaping of childis gamen. 
cx^So in Rel. Ant. II. 30 How mowen thei be more takyn 
in idil than whanne thei ben maad mennus japynge stikke, 
as when thei ben pleyid of japeris? <11420 HoccleveZ)? 
Reg. Prlnc. 3768 Demostenus his hondes ones putte In a 
wommans bosome japyngly. C1440 Generyeies 6 i^s Gener- 
ides in Taping said agayn. 1494 Fabyan Chron. yi. clviii. 
147 Bernulphu.s..made thereof dyuerse scoffys and iapynge 
rymes. 1664 Cotton Scarron. i. Wks. (1765) 25 And said in 
merry kind of japping Indeed sirs have I ta’ne you napping 1 
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Japer (tl,?<?‘‘p3u). [f. prcc. + -EK 

tl. A trickster, deceiver, seducer, impostor. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI. A. Prol. 35 lapers and langelers ludas 
Children, Founden hem Fantasyes and fooles hem maaden. 
X293lblil. C. xviii. 310 Thei seieii sohliche. .That lesus w.is 
bote a logelour, a laper a-monge j>e comune. c 1440 York 
Myst. xxxii. 43 It is Jesus |jat japer fiat Judas ganne selle 
vs. <1x450 Knt. debt 7 <M<r(i 868 ) 33 Ye are but a mocker, 
and a iaper of ladies, and that is a foule tache. X470-83 
Malory A rth 7 ir \'ui. xl, Me semeth by his countenauiice 
he shold be a noble knyght and no larier. 

2 . One who japes or jokes ; rsf. a professional 
jester. Obs. since i6th c. ; revived in 19th c. 

X377 Langl. P. PI, B. ix. 90 He is worse Jran ludas [mt 
giueth a iaper siluer. And biddeth h? beggergo for his bioke 
clothes. Jbtd. x. 31 laperes and iogeloures and iangelers of 
gestes. 1387 T revisa (R olls) VII. 453 He [arche- 
bishope RaufJ usede more lawhynge and playenge ban it 
semede his staate and his age, and he was nyh i-cleped a 
iapere. c 1440 Pronip. Pam. 257/2 Iaper, 7 iugax, nugacultts. 
1 1473 Piet. Voc in Wr.-Wuleker 806 20 Htc niigator, . . a 
chaper. 1530 B.alc Eng. Votaries 11. 72 b, And Treuisa 
addeth . . in fyne Englysh, that thys hawtie prelate [abp. 
Rauf] was a great Iaper : the terine is sumwhat liomelye. 
1869 Blackiu. Mag. Dec. 687/1 Japer.-, who were an infeiior 
kind of minstrel, also made their appearance in these plays. 
1884 A. Lang in Harper's Mag. Nov. 894/1 Sydney Smith'.s 
fame is dwindling into that of a j.iper of japes. 

t Japery (d^^’pori). Obs. [f. prec. : see -EEV.] 

1 . Trickery, deception. 

1496 Dives <!(• Paup. i. xxxiv. (W. de W.) 73/2 That they 
suffre only by fantasy by dreme & by lapery of the fende. 

2 . Jesting speech ; ribaldry; a jest. 

<1x340 Cwsor M. 10131 (Trill.) pis book i.s of no iapeiie 
[Cott. ribodi] But of god & ouie ladie. <1x386 Chauclr 
Pars. T. p 576 (Hark) After |>is comeJ> pe synne of lapeis 
pat ben fie deueles apes For j>ay maken folk to laughen at 
here iapes or iaperie as folk doon at Jxe gaudes of an ape. 
c x<44p Pecock Repr. Ii. ii. 138 This seiyng is to he cast aside 
as a laperi. a 1533 Ln. Bi.rners Hjwti xxvii. 85 The hoste 
. . beleuyd that those wordes had bene spoken in iapery. 

Japlxetian (d^afflian), a. and sb. \i. Japhetl 
or Japhetk -t- -ian.J a. culj. = next. b. sb. A de- 
scendant of Japheth, one of the sons of Noah. 

1830 J. Jordan in CM'. Sabbath ii. 52 They were derived 
from a different family of Japhetians than the Greeks. Und. 
S3 The Hindus are not of .Shemitic but of Japhetian origin. 
1887 I. Taylor in Natme 20 Oct. 597/2 The pre-scientilic 
Japhetian theoiy and the Caucasian theory., have long 
been abandoned. 

Japhetic (d.:5afe-tik), a. Also Japetic. [f. 
Japheth (or L. Japetus) -f -ic.] Of or belonging 
to Japheth, one of the sons of Noah; descended or 
supposed to be descended from J.'ipheth : some- 
times applied to the Indo-European family. 

1828 Webster s. v., The Japhetic nations, which people 
the North of Asia and all Europe. Japhetic languages. 
1842 Prichard Hal. Hist. Man 136 The Indo-European or 
Japetic people. 1863 W. Smith D. Test. Hist. (1876) 37 
The allusion to the light complexion of the Japhetic races, 
1877 Dawson 07 'ig. World xii. 260 A spontaneous giowth 
of the Japetic stock scattered by the Cushite empiie. 

So Japhetite (dg^'^felaitj, also Japhethite, a 
descendant of Japheth. 

1863 J. G. Murphy Co}/wt. Gen. ix. 25 The Per.sians, the 
Macedonians, and the Romans, who were all Japhethites. 
1877 Dawson Orig. World xiii. 268 The Japhetites of the 
Bible include none of the black races. 

Japing, -ly : see under Jape -v. 

Ja'pish, a. [f. Jape sb. -1- -:sh1.] Of the 
nature of a jape; inclined to jest. Hence Ja’p- 
islily adv., Ja'pishuess. 

1882 Sal. Rev. 4 Nov. 398/2 Surely a man of some japish- 
ness . . might be fished out here and there. 1888 Ibid, ig Dec. 
71.J/2 Stockton’s Bee->/ia 7 i ofOz-n is a collection of MM-Uien^ 
writ japishly, and of varj'ing value. 

Japon, obs. form of Japan. 

Japouate (djse-ponir’t). Chem. [f. Japon-ic-F 
-ATE I I c.J A salt of japonic acid. 

1838 T. Thomson Che/71. Org. Bodies 1x7 The Japonates 
do not crystallize, but dry into bard masses. 

t JapO'aiaH, a. and Obs. [f. Jap 07 t,jRVKS.'] 

A. adj. Of 01 relating to Japan ; Japanese. 

1613 PuHCHAS Pilgrh/iage (1614) 326 A laponian King 

had erected three thousand . . Temples, with houses adjoyned 
for the Bonzii. X738[G. Smith] CuHous Relations W. 278 
After his death the Japonian Army withdrew from Coria. 

B. sb. A native of Japan. 

x6oo Hakluyt Voy. III. 837 The laponians being fur- 
nished with brazen ordinance. 1627 tr. Baco/i's Life /F 
Death (1631) 21 The Japonians are longer-Hv’d than the 
Chineses. 1679 Co/ifine/ne/it 32 His Neighbours slight 
him, and there's not a Flan, But looks as strange, as a 
Japonian. 

So t Ja'ponite sb., a Japanese. 

16x3 Purchas Pilgri/nagetyl/x/ft 525 Between him and the 
King of China hapned warres about the Kingdoiue of 
Coray, which the laponites left upon his death. 

Japonic (dgapp-nik), a. [f. as prec. -F -IC.] 
Of or pertaining to Japan; Japanese. 

Japo/iic earth ; catechu, terra japonica. Japonic acid : 
C12H10O5, a form of tannic acid obtained from catechu. 

1673 Rav Jour^t, LcnvC., Milan 243 Chinese and Japonic 
manu.scripts. xyio T. Fuller Pha/vn. Exletnp. 104 
Powder’d Japonic Earth. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. 
(i79o)_ 27s The size of a nutmeg of diascordunn, or the 
japonic confection. X838 T. Thomson Che/n, O/'g. Bodies 
116 By this absorption^ of oxygen, the catechuic acid is 
changed into japonic acid. 1859 Fownes Ma/t. Che/71. 457 
Japonic acid is a black and nearly insoluble substance, 
soluble in alkalies and precipitated by acids, 


Hence Japu'siically adv., in Japanese style; 
Japo'nicize v., to make Japanese, to Japanize. 

1889 Acade/ny 27 July 656 A sort of tale .. illustrated 
* japonically 1890 Athe/ipu/n 30 Aug. 284/1 Japanese 
place-names. .j.TponiLized in pronunciation. 

Japon.izeCci]5tE',pJnaiz), zi. [f. as prec. -F -IZE.] 
irans. = Japanize. 

1899 Eng. Hist. Rev. Api . 224 /lote. Many place-names 
all over Japan are of Ainu origin, japonised. 

So Ja'pouism, Japoinzing action or practice; 
following of the Japanese fashion. 

1890 Sat. Rev. 29 Mar. 380/1 'Cockney Japonism, applying 
an impossible Fuji-no Yama on a ground of saffron. 

Jaquenette, altered form of Jaconet. 

Jaques, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jar (d^ai), a/I.I Forms : 6 gerre, 6-7 iarre, 
7-8 jarr, 6- jar. [Goes v\ith Jar v. Sense 7 
appears to be independently taken from the vb. ; 
and in sense 8 there may be an independent opera- 
tion of the same echoic or onomatopoeic process 
which gave rise to the vb. and sb.] 

I. A sound or vibration. 

1 . A harsh inharmonious sound or combination 
of sounds; \spcc. in Mus., A discord {obs.). 

_ 1333 'J‘. Wilson Rhct, (1380) 169 Composition, .is an apte 
joynyng together of ivooides in suche order, that neither the 
eaie shall e.spie any gene, nor yet [etc.]. 1586 W. Massie 

Marriage Sei-m. at T/'afford, A litle iarre in musick is not 
easily espied. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L. ii. vii. 5 If he compact 
of iarres, grow Musicall, We shall haue shortly discord in 
the .Spheares. X65S Moufet & Bennet Health's I/nprov. 
11746) 359 When the Jars of Crowders shall be thought good 
Flusic. 1781 CowPERCowz'ez'm/. 902 With rash and awkward 
force the chord he shakes, And grins with wondei at the jar 
lie makes. X841 D’Israeli A men. Lit. (1867) 278 The critic’s 
fastidious ear listens to nothing but the jar of rude rhymes, 
t 2 . A vibration or tick of the clock ; cf. JAU v. 2. 
Obs. rare. 

i6n Sh.aks. Wint. T. l. ii. 43, I loue thee not a Iarre o' 
th’ clock, behind What Lady she her Lord. 

3 . A quivering or grating sound ; a tremulous or 
harsh vibration of sound. 

1669 Holder Elem. Speech{].\ The impulse. ..shakes and 
agitates the whole tongue, whereby the sound is affected 
with a trembling jar. 1813 Scott Rokeby v. iv, Bolt and 
bar Resumed their place with sullen jar. x88s R. L. & F. 
Stevenson Dp/ia/niierii. 9 House after house echoed upon 
bis passage with a ghostly jar. 

4 :. A vibration or tremulous movement resulting 
from concussion, esp, a movement of this kind 
running through the body or nerves; a thrill 
of the nerves, mind, or feelings caused by, or 
resembling the effect of, a physical shock. 

ciBiS Jane Austen /’ fm<’<7x. xii, She., ran up the steps to 
be jumped down again. He advised her against it, thought 
the jar too great. 1822-34 Good’s Study Med), (ed. 4) I. 371 
Such exercise as gives a general jar to the animal frame, as 
riding a hard-trotting horse. <r 1833 Robertson Lect. i. 
(1838) 100, 1 know what it is to feel the jar of nerve gradually 
cease. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. II. 131 It is a jar to the 
mind, like coming down three steps without notice. 

II. 5 . Discord, want of harmony, disagreement ; 
a divergence or conflict of opinions, etc. ; fa dis- 
crepancy of statement {obs.). 

1548 Udall, etc. Eras/n. Par. John x. verse 19 There fel 
a newe iar in opinions among the people. 1S93B1LSON Govt. 
Christ's Ch. 21 The iarre in the number of the Judges, 
I labour not to reconcile. 1612 T. Taylor Comm. Titus i. 
16 Not.. admitting discord, and iarre in things whereof the 
one should be as the true exposition of the other. 1893 
in Barrows /"rt?'//. Relig. II. 837 [If] there has been no such 
jar in the original creation as the doctrine of sin implies. 

8. Discord manifested in strife or contention ; 
variance, dissension, quarrelling. 

1546 J. Heywood Prov. ii. ii. (1867) 47 Alone to bed she 
went. This was their beginnyng of iar. 1590 Spenser 
F. Q. II. ii. 26 He maketh warre, he maketh peace againe, 
And yett his peace is but continual iarre. 1658 Whole 
Duty Man xv. T a The continual conversation that is 
among them . . will be apt to minister some occasion of jar. 
1781 Cowber E.xpostul. 294 Thy senate is a scene of civil 
jar. 1830 Tennyson In Mem, xciv, They can but listen at 
the gates, And hear the household jar within. 

b. A dissension, dispute, quarrel. Now used 
chiefly of petty (esp. domestic) broils. 

1583 Babington Commandm. v. (1590) 186 Brawles, iarres, 
and vnkindnesse betwixt man and wife before their children 
and seruants. 1682 Bunyan Holy War xi, Now there were 
no jars, no chiding . . in all the Town of Mansoul. 1700 
Dryden Pal. cj- A/'c. II. 418 The vanquish’d party shall 
their claim release, And the long jars conclude in lasting 
peace. X848 Bright Sp., Ireland 25 Aug., Ireland has long 
been a land of jars and turmoil. 1833-7 Trench Proverbs 
i. 20 Women's jars breed men’s wars. 1887 Jessoi’p Arcady 
i. s Once or twice a family jar put two households at war. 

C. At {a) jar, at jars : at discord, in a state of 
dissension or variance, f To fall at jar : to fall 
out, to quarrel (zi< 5 j.) Cf. Ajak^. Now rtzT'fi. 

1532 Acts Privy Counc. Eng. 23 July (1892) io2_ A letter 
to the Mayour and townes men of Excestre willing them 
..to contynnewe in frendship with -.the gentlemen with 
whome they were lately at jarre. 1586 J. Hooker Hist. 
Irel. mHolmshedW. 82/2 The citizens and Ormond his armie 
fell at some iar. x603K.NOLl.ES Hist. Turks (1638) 122 The 
German Princes were still at a jarre about the choice of 
their Emperors. 1674 N, Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 74 An 
hugger-mugger of meddlesom beings all at jars. 1784 J. 
Barry in Lrcci. Paint, vi. (1848) 220 The hues of colour in 
the sky and distance must frequently be at jar with the 
light and shade of the advanced parts. 1839 I. Taylor 
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J.ogtc IK Theol. 139 The life seen and temporal, and the life 
eternal are at ajar. 

III. 7 . A raethod of connecting the bit and the 
rods or cable in an apparatus for drilling rocks by 
impact, by means of which at each up-stroke a jar 
of the bit is produced which jerks it upw'ards 
though it may be tightly wedged in the hole. 

a 1864 Gcsner Coal, Petrol., etc, (18651 28 The dowiiwaid 
stroke of the walking--beam releases the Auger Stem and 
Bit for an instant as the Jars slide together, and they fall 
the distance necessary to penetrate the rock, and are again 
lifted by the Jars on the upwaid stroke. 1881 Raymond 
Mimn-g Gloss., Tars, a part of percussion-drilling apparatus 
for deep holes . . which by producing at each up-stroke a 
decided jar of the bit jerks it up. 1883 Century Mag. July 
330/1 The ‘jars two heavy bars linked together. 

IV, 8. A lepresentation of the harsh vibratory 
sound made by certain birds and insects, used to 
form their popular names, as Jah-bird, Jak-fly, 
Jar-owl ; hence transferred to the animal, etc., as 
in Eve-jar, Ni&ht-jar. 

Jar (dsai), sh?‘ Forms : 6-7 iarre, 7-8 jarr, 

7- jar. [a. F. jarre (i6th c. in Godef. Compl.) 

= Pr. jarro, Sp., Vg.jarra, jarro. It. giara (for- 
merly also giaira, zara), a, Arab. janah, 

earthen watei -vessel. (The Eng. may be in part 
directly from Sp.)J 

1 . A vessel of earthenware, stoneware, or glass, 
without spout or handle (or having two handles), 
usually more or less cylindrical in form. Orig. 
used only in its eastern sense of a large earthen 
vessel for holding water, oil, wine, etc. (See quots.) 

Leyden jar, an electrical condenser consisting of a cylin- 
drical glass jar lined inside and outside nearly to the top 
with tin foil, the inner coating being connected at the top 
with a brass rod which ends in a knob. j 

1592 J. Twitt in Hakluyt Voy.^ (1600I III. 568 Wee 
descryed a frigat. .wherein were aa.iarres of copper-money. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pil^riina^e 11614) 469 At the dore there is a 
great iarre of water, with a.. Ladle in it, and there they 
wash their feete. 1628 Dionv yoy. Medit. 48; I found that 
. . haiigiug some lead in the iarres, it continued perfect 
good. iMo Boyli-. Nen Esej. Phys. Mech. x.w. 199 The 
Glass did ..fall down to the bottom of the Jar. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. to^Abbi Conti 19 May, The galleries. . 
are adorned with jars of flowers. 1750 Franklin Lett., etc. 

23 Dec., Wks. 1840 V. 25s The shock from two large glass 
jars, containing as much electrical fire as forty common 
phials. 1832 Ha>id-bk. Nat, ^ Philos. II. Electr. viii. 34 
(U.K.S.) This instrument having been made known prin- 
cipally through the experiments of Kleist, Cuneus, and 
Muschenbroeck, at Leyden, the name of the Leyden phial, 
or^ftr, was generally applied to it. 1846 Gkote Greece u. 
xxiii. (1862) II. 563 The jats and pottery of Korkyra enjoyed 
great reputation. 

2 . Such a vessel and its contents ; hence, as much 
as a jar will hold, a jarful. Formerly a measure 
of capacity varying according to the commodity. 

1598 Florid, Giara, Giarra, . . also a certaine measure of 
liquid things, which we call a iarre. 1656 Blount Glossogr, 
Tar (Span. Jarro. . 1 , with us it is most usually taken for a 
Vessel of twenty Gallons of Oyj. 1706 Phillips, Jarr of 
Oil, an Earthen Vessel containing from 18 to 26 Gallons; 

A jarr of green Ginger is about a Hundred Pounds Weight. 
1732 Pope Ep. Bathurst 56 Sir, Spain has sent a thousand 
jars of oil. 1848 L. Hunt {jitU) A Jar of Honey from 
Mount Hybla. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as jap radiation, jar-like 
adj.; f jax-glass, a low glass vessel shaped like 
a gallipot. 

i6o2 Plat Detightes for Ladies (160 § 52 Put it vp in 
gaily pots or iane glasses. 165a Culpepper Eng. Physic. 
256 Take a flat glass, we call them jair glasses, strew in 
a lair of fine sugar. 1694 Salmon Bate's Disjeus. (1713) 
274/2 Keep it in a Jarglass or Gally-pot, tyed close over 
with a wet Bladder, for V.se. 1880 A. Wilson in Geutl, 
Mag. CCXLVI. 42 These animals are given to eject water 
from their jar-like bodies. 1892 Pail Mall G. 5 May 6/2 
The discharges of a Leyden jar were sent through the 
primary wire of an oil induction coil. The wave-length of 
the jar radiation was three hundred metres. 

Jar, arch, or colloq, [Later form of char, 

Chare turn, turning: see AjarI.] In the 

phrases on {upon') ihe jar, J* on {a) jar, J* at jar, 
on the turn, partly open, Ajar l : cf. Chare j/i.i 2 b, 
1674 N. FAiRFAx Bulh if- Selu. 7 The fulfilledness or per- 
fection of the will in the next life, will not be in a standing 
at jar, and wavering alike towaids good and evil. 1707 J. 
Stevens tr, Quevedo's Com. Wks.{xjo<j} 45 Finding a Door 
upon the jar. 1767 H. Brooke Fool ofQual, (1859) T 
The door was on the jar, and, gently opening it, I entered 
and stood behind her unperceived. 1777 Sheridan Sch. 
Scand. it. it, She never absolutely shuts her mouth, but 
leaves it always on a-jar, as it were, thus. 2794 Mss. A. M. 
Bennett Ellen. II. ira She found the hall door on jar. 
tSgy Dicker's Pickw, xx.viv, ‘J see Mrs. Bardell’s street 
door on the jar ’. ‘ On the Avhat ? ’ exclaimed the little judge. 

‘ Partly open, my Lord ’, said Serjeant Snubbin. 

Jar (dgar), V, Forms: 6-7 iarr(e, 6 gerre, 
ier, oharre, 7-8 jarr, 6- jar. [This vb. and its 
accompanying sb. JarI are known only from the 
16th c. In origin prob. echoic, varying with 
gerre, ekarre, representing (with trilled f) a con- 
tinued harsh vibratory sound. Words phonetically 
akin are churr, chirr, chark (OE. cearcian), chirk, 
etc., with various verbs expressing vocal sound in 
other languages.] 

I. 1 . intr. To make or emit a harsh grating 


sound ; to make a musical discord ; to sound 
harshly or in discord with other sounds. Also Jig. 

1526 Skei.ton Dk. Albany 378 Ye muse somwhat too far, 

All out of joint ye iar. 1542 Udall Erasm, Apoph. 76 b, 
The! would bestowe greate labour and diligence to sette the 
.strynges in right tune, and had mailers gerryug quite and 
dene out of all good accorde or frame. 1S76 F leming P anopL 
Bpisi. 115 larringe, and snarringe at me like dogs. 1598 D r av- 
TON Heroic. Ep. xi. 124 The British Language, which our 
Vowels wants, And iarres so much upon harsh Consonants. 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. w. v. Wks. 1S56 I. 131 The 
strings of natures syrniphony Aie crackt and jar. 1642 
Fuller Holy ^ Prof. St. 1. viii. 21 Though with the clock 
they have given the last stioke, yet they keep a jarring, 
muttering to themselves a good while after. 1658 tr. Porta's 
Nat. Magic vi. xiii. 189 If it . . ring clearly, it is whole ; if 
it do jar, it is cracked somewhere. 1709 Addison Taller 
No. 157 ? 10 She jarrs and is out of Tune very often in 
Conversation. 1734 Watts Reliq. Juv. iv. (1789) 10 Rivers 
of peace attend his song.. He jars; and, lo! the flints are 
broke. 1816 Byron Ch. liar. ili. iv, Perchance my heart 
and harp have lost a string, And both may jar. 

f b. To produce a harsh or grating sound on or 
as on a musical instrument. Obs. 

1581 J. Bell Haiidon's Answ. Osor, Many othei good 
men iairyng alwayes upon the same stryng, niistooke the 
note as 1 did. 1594 Nashe Unfort. Trnv. Wks. i8B3-4_V. 
iSs Brauely did he drum on this Cutwolfes bones . . ianing 
on them quauerlngly with his hammer. 1603 Drayton 
Bar. IVars in. xlviii. Which like the tunes of the Celestials 
are . . Compar’d with which Ariou did but iar. 

1 2 . intr. Of a clock (or, of minutes) : To tick. 
Also (in quot. 1593) trans. To cause to tick. Obs. 

1 S 93 Shaks. Rick. II, v. v. 51 My thoughts, aie minutes; 
and. with Sighes they iarre Their watches on vnto mine 
eyes. 1C1S94 Kvd Sp. 'M-ag. iv. in Hazl. Dodsley V. 122 
The bells tolling. . the minutes jarring, and the clock striking 
twelve. 1609 Hcywood Brit. Troy iv. evii, He heares no 
waking clocke, nor watch to iarre. 

3 . intr. To strike against something (or eacli ] 
other) with a grating sound, or so as to cause 
vibration ; to clash. Const, upon, with, against. 

1663 [see Jarring ppl. a. 2]. 1713 Stlele Guardian 

No. 143 p I He came. .enLumbered with a bar of cold iron 
..it banged against his calf and jarred upon his right heel, 
as he walked. 1810 Scott Lady of L. 11. xvii. As broad- 
sword upon target jarred. 1877 Mrs. Olivhant Makers 
Flor. xih. 327 His boat of life had already jai red upon tlie 
soft shares of the eternal land, 

4 . intr. With reference to the sensation caused 
by discordant sound ; 'Fo sound harshly in {pbsi), 
or fall wilh harsh effect oti, the ear. lienee, To 
strike with discordant or painful effect upon the 
nerves, feelings, mind, conscience, etc. 

1S38 .Starkey England i. ii. 63 Hyt sounytli veray yl, liyt 
jan-ythiin niyn yerys, to gyue such powar to blynd fortune, 
1850 Merivale Rom. E»tp. (1865) li* xiii, 108 Of all hU 
audacious innovations, none, perhaps, jarred more upon the 
prejudices of his countrjTOen. 1851 Thackeray Eng. Hum. 

1. (1863) 57 His laugh jats on one’s ear after seven scoie 
year.s. 1874 Green Short Hist. vL § §. 322 The iniquity of 
the proposal jarred against the public conscience. 1875 
W. S. Hayward Love agst. World 78 There was something 
in her manner., which jarred painfully on his feelings. 

5 . intr. Of the body affected : a. To vibrate 
audibly; to resound, clatter, or rattle with a grating 
or grinding sound, b. Hence (without leference 
to sound) To vibrate, shiver, or shake, from an 
impact or shock. 

173s Wesley Wks. (1830') I. 21 The ship shook and jarred 
with so unequal grating a motion. 11742 Plant in Phil. 
Trans. XLII. 40 We had a great Shock; it made my 
House shake much, and the Windows jar. 1791 Cowper 
Iliad XX. 203 The incumber’d earth jarr’d under foot. 1879 
Cassells Tec/in. Educ. IV, 102/1 May be applied to the 
doors and windows.. where subject to jar or vibiate. 

6. trans. To cause to sound discordantly. 

1633 tr. Bp. Halts Occas. Medit, § 80 When once they 
[bells] jarre, and check each other . . how harsh and un- 
pleasing is that noise. 1839-40 De Quincey Casuistty 
Wks. 1858 VIII. 300 Every impulse of bad health jars or 
untunes some string in the fine harp of human volition. 
1S63 'Whittier Andreev Rykman's Prayer 107, 1 alone the 
beauty mar, I alone the music jar. 

7 . To cause to vibrate ; to shake into vibration ; 
to trill. In quOt. 1568 to grind (the teeth). 

rs68 T. Howell Arb, Auntie (1879) loi And break the 
bragges of curssed curres, that iarre their teeth at thee. 
1790 Walker Pronounc. Did. Introd. § 419 The rough r 
is formed by jarring the tip of the tongue against the loof 
of the mouth near the fore teeth. 1820 W. Irving Sketch 
Bk., Westm. Abb. (1859) 129 It [the niu.sic] fills the vast 
pile, and seems to jar the very walls. 1859 W. Collins 
Q. of Hearts (1875) 53 The blow must have jarred the hand 
of Shifty Dick up to his very shoulder, i860 O. W. Holmes 
Prof. Breakf.-t. vii. (Paterson) 150 A sudden gust, .jars all 
the windows. 

b. To cause the nerves or feelings to vibrate 
painfully, to send a shock through. 

1789 Mrs. Piozzi Joum. France, etc, 1 . 12 The fine paved 
road . .jar.s the nerves terribly. 1795 Southey Joan of A rc 
V. 393 Discord of dreadful sounds That jarr’d the soul. 
1821 Byron Cain in. i. 135 Since That saying jars you, let 
us only say--’Twere better that he never had been born. 

8. To injure by concussion or impact. 

187s Manning Mission H. Ghost viii, 214 If you take in 
hand a musical instrument that has been broken or jarred, 
all its notes jangle in discord, 1898 P. Manson Trap. 
Disee^es 359 This blood comes from the wall of an abscess 
jarred and torn by the succussion of the harassing cough, 
b. To roughen, as by concussion or impact. 

18.. O. Byrne Artisan's Handbk. 338 (Cent.) The face 
of the polisliiiig-lap is hacked or jarred. 


9 . To drill by impact, as a lock; to use a drill* 
jar upon : cf. Jar 7. (Funk.) 

10 . To d live by a jarring sound, 

i8zo Byron Mar.'Fal. in. ii. 540 Man, thou hast stiuck 
upon the chord which jars All nature fiom my heart. 

11. 11 . intr. To be out of harmony or at dis- 
cord in character or effect ; to be at variance ; to 
disagree; to conflict. Of persons {phs.), or of 
opinions, statements, systems, etc. 

1541 R. Copland Galyen's Terapeui. 2 E iij. In this 
thyiige almost ail the maysters of medycyne do agre, .albeit 
that in sondry thynges they iarre. 1563 A. Brooke (title) 
Agreemente of sondry Places of Scripture, seeming in shew 
to iane. 1579 Tomson Calvin's Serui. Tim. ipgji T'he 
Gospell is not a doctrine iarring from the lave that Moses 
published in Gods name. 1667 Milton P. L. v. 793 Orders 
and Degrees Jarr not with liberty, but well consist. 1764 
Churchill f/er/iaw m. 577 Making those jar, whom Reason 
meant to join. 1873 hi. Arnold Lit. i^- Dogma (1876) 168 
This veise . .jars with the words which precede and follow', 
b. To come into conflict, to clash. 

1621 Burton Anal. Mel. i. i. ii. xi. (1651) 30 They often 
jar. Reason is overborne by Pa.ssion. 1711 S'IEEle 
No. 174 ? I, And yet those Intel ests aie ever jarring. 1851 
G. Brimley Ess., Wordsw. 140 Clashing sympathies janed 
the more harshly within him. 

12 . intr. To be at strife or active variance ; to 
quarrel ; to dispute, bicker, wrangle. 

iSSo Latimer Last Serm. bef. Edw. VI Serm. (1562) 125 
They will ler now a dayes one with an other, excepte they 
haue all. Ibid. 125 b, When they haue ieried they haue 
both gon to wracke. 1587 Higgins in Mirr. Mag., Brennus 
xxxi, O rather now, my somies, leaue of to iar. c 1592 M ar- 
low e Jew of Malta n. ii, We will not jar about the price. 
1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 94 If intestine Broils allarm 
the Hive,. .The Vulgar in divided Factions jar. 1742 Young 
Ni. Th. II. 176 Body and soul, like peevish man and wife, 
United jar, and yet aie loth to part. 1840 Lady C. Bury 
Hist, of Flirt xl, We were everlastingly jariing and saying 
disagreeable things to each other, 
tis. irons. To bring to disunion or discord. Obs. 
C1615 Svi-VESThR tr. H. Smith's Map of Plan, We build 
and batter, ioyne and iarre, We heap and scatter, make and 
niaire. 1628 Futmaia _R esolves n. [1.] Ixxii. 208 ‘ Giue it to 
the fairest’, was it, which jarr'd the Goddesses. 

Hence Jarred (d.^ard),///. a. 

1892 Anne Ritchie Rec. lennyson, etc. m. vii. zts He 
was in a jarred and troubled slate. 1899 Ld. Rosebery in 
Dait}> News 28 Oct. 6/5 This little island., vie wed. .with 
such janed ambition by the great Empires of the world. 

II JararaCBi (d.:5aiara’ka). [Native name in 
Tiipi-Guarani.] A venomous setpent of Biazil 
{Bothrops Ja: araca) of the family Croialidse. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 842 Snakes, as the lara- 
raca, of. .foure kinds, of muskie sent, one ten spannes long. 
1708 tr. Nienhoff's Brazil in Pinkerton Voy. (1808) XIV. 714 
'Ihe .serpent Jararaka is .short, seldom exceeding the length 
of an arm to the elbow. 1825 A. Caldclcugh Trav. .S'. 
.Amcr. 1. ii. 40 The jaraiaca is sometimes, .six feet in length. 

i" Jarbe. i"!:. Obs. [app. var. of Geebe ; a F. 
gerbe, Off. jarbe sheaf.] Apparently ‘a knot in 
torm of a sheaf’ (Jam.). 

1578 Inv. R. IVardr. (1815) 264 A belt of knottis of 
peril and reid curall and jarbes of gold contening xliii 
knottis of peril. 1579 Ibid. 288 Ane belt of knottis of 
peril amatistes and jarbis of gold betuix. 

JaT-bird. [Jm sb.^ 8 .] Local name of the 
Nut-hatch. 

1768 G. White Selborne xvi. (1875) 60 My countrymen 
talk much of a bird that makes a clatter with his bill against 
a dead bough, or some old pales, calling it a jar-bird. .. It 
proved to be the Sitta europsa (nuthatch). 

Ii Ja^rde. Farriery. Obs. [F. jarde, ad. It. 
giarda, med.L. giarda,jarda ] - Jardon. 

1727 Bailey yoI. II, Jardees, Jai dons. 175s Johnson, 
Jardes (French), haid callous tumours in horses, a little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. 

Jarden, obs. form of Jordan (almond). 

II Jardiniere (gardmyfT). [F., = a female 
gardener, a gardener’s wife, a pot or stand for 
flowers.] An ornamental receptacle, pot, or stand 
for the display of growing floweis within doors, or 
on a window-sill, balustrade, or other part of 
a building ; also for the display of cut flowers for 
the decoration of the table, etc. 

1841 Lady Blessington Idler in France I. 121 Small 
jardinieres are placed in front of each panel of looking- 
glass. 1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) I. 465 ‘ Take 
care, you will knock over thejardinieie ’, cried Mrs. Palmer. 
1884 F. Boyle Borderland 321 Superb old braziers lately 
fashionable as jardinieres. 

II Jardon. farriery. Ohs, [F. jardon, ad. 
It. giardone, augmentative of giarda Jarde.] 
A callous tumour on the leg of a horse, a little 
below the bending of the ham on the outside. 

C17Z0 W. Gibson Farrier's Guide it. Ixxviij. (1738) 234 
All those hard Tumors, .whether they be Spavins, Jardons, 
Curbs, or any other kind. 1797 Sporting Mag. X. ix 
A Jardon is a swelling on the outside of the hock, proceed- 
ing from a kick or some accident. 

Jardyne: see Jordan (almond). 

F Ja'recork. Obs. [f. jare, of unascertained 
origin -k Cork ji.2] A kind of purple or led 
dye-stuff, obtained from various lichens. 

1483 Act \ Rich. Ill, c- 8 Que nul tinctour nauter person 
tinct . . ascun drap launs ouesque orchel ou corke appell 
iarecorke sur peine de forfeiture et perdicion de xls-. 1483 
tr. Act I Rich. Ill, c. 8 8 3 Diers. .usen to die great quat^ 
tite as well of fyne as of course Clothes with Orchell and 
Corke brought from beyonde the See called Jarecork. 
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P In Cowell’s 1607, this word was mispiinted 
Tarrock, and this blundered form was handed down as ‘a 
kind of cork so called', in the law dictionaries of 17th and 
i8th c., and in the general dictionaries of Phillips, Coles, 
Bailey, and Ash, still appearing in those of Halhwell and 
VViight. 

Jarfalcon, etc., obs. forms of Gerfalcon. 
JaT-fly. [Jae sbS 8.J A winged insect of 
the family Ctcadidie, so called from the shiill 
jarring sound which it produces. 

1880 ITew P’irgin. I. no Insects. .. There is the thing 
they call the ‘jar-fly’, for instance. ,. It makes a noise like 
a watchman’s rattle. 

Jarful (d^auful). [f. Jar sbfi h- -fol.] As 
much as ajar will contain. 

x866 Daily Tel. 16 Jan. 7/3 The New Year’s allocution of 
the Emperor Napoleon seems to have been as mellifluous 
as a jarful of Narbonne honey. 
tJarg, V, Chiefly Af. Obs. Also 6 girg. 
[Echoic : cf. Jae and v., Chaek, Chirk.] 

1 . mb'. Of a door or gate; To make a cieaking 
noise, to grate, jar, vibrate. 

1513 Douglas /TSneis i. vii. 57 The brasln durris iargis on 
the maible hirst. Ibid. vi. ix. 88 At last with horrible 
•soundis trist Thai wareit portis, iargand on the hirst, War- 
pit wp braid. Ibid. vn. xi. 33 Wythin that girgand hirst 
also suld he Pronunce the new wej'r. a 1600 Drayton 
Moriimer. N ij. The iargging casements which the fierce 
wind diyues, Puts him in mind of fetter.s, chaynes, and gyues. 

2 . fig. ‘ To waver, to flinch’ Qam.). 

a 1614 J. Melvill Mem. (Wodrow Soc.) 6g He . . nevir 
jarged a jot ather from the substance of the cause, or forme 
of proceiding thairin. Ibid. 142 Mr. Andro [Melvill] never 
jarging, nor daschit a whit, withe magnanimus courage . . 
planlie tauld the King and Counsall, that [etc.]. 

Hence Jarg (also jerg, jirg, girg) sh. Sc., a 
creaking noise. 

1820 Hogg Winl. Even. T. II. 42 (Jam.) Thilk dor gyit 
.ay..thllk tother jeig. 1823-80 Jamieson, yarg, yerg, a 
harsh grating sound, as that of a rusty hinge. 1893 Crock- 
ett Stickii Minister 148 The sofa gied an awfu' girg. 

f Jargaunt, rt. Obs, rare. [Form and origin 
uncertain : the MSS. read chargauni, chariant. 
Cf. Jargon sb.^ and z/.] ? Chattering. 

1412-20 Lydg. Chron. Troy ii. xvii. (1555) Lj b/i And yet 
they be as largaunt as a pye. 

t JaTgle, "V. Obs. Also 6 iargol. [a. OF. 
jargoillier, •ouiller, -oullier (also gar-) to warble 
as a bird, murmur as a brook, chatter, prob. f. an 
onomatopceic base jarg-,garg- : see Jargon 
inlr, To utter a harsh or shrill sound ; to chatter, 
jar. Hence t JaTgling vbl. sb. and///, a. 

1549 Cornel. Scot. vi. 39 The iargolyne of the suallou gart 
the iay iangil. 1397-8 Bp. HAt.L/'a/. iv. iv. Her husband's 
rusty iron corselet ; Whose iargling sound might rocke her 
babe to rest. 1600 Eng. Helicon F iv, Harke, sweete Phil, 
how Philomell, That was wont to sing so well, largles now 
in yonder bush, Worser than the rudest T[h]rush. 
t JargoglejZi. Obs. trans. To confuse, jumble. 
1692 Locke ird Let. Toleration iii. 92, I fear, that the 
jumbling of those good and plausible Words in your Head 
.. might a little jaigogle your Thoughts, and lead you 
hoodwink'd the round of your own beaten Circle. 

Jargon (d^augan), j/aI Also : 4 iargoun, 
girgoun, -un, 5 gargoun, (7 ier-, jur-, gergon, 
jargone). [a. OF, jargon, -oun, gargon, ghar- 
gun, gergon, warbling of birds, prattle, chatter, 
talk ; = It. gergo, gergone ; cf. Sp. gerigonza, for- 
merly girgom (Diez), Pg. geringonfa. Of uncertain 
origin (see Littre, & Dies s. v, gergo) ; perh. con- 
taining the same radical garg-,jarg- as jargoillier-, 
see Jargle.] 

1 . The inarticulate utterance of birds, or a vocal 
sound resembling it ; twittering, chattering. 

This early sense, which became obsolete in the isth cent., 
has been revived in modern literature, sometimes with a 
mixture of sense 5 ; cf. Jargon h. i. 

c 138S Chaucer Merck, T. 604 He was al coltissh ful of 
ragerye And ful of largon [v.rr. Girgoun, -un] as a flekked 
pye. 1390 Gower Cony. II. 264 Sche [Medea] made 
many a wonder soun . .And riht so as hir jargoun strangeth. 
In sondri wise hir forme changeth, c 1423 Seven Sag. (P.) 
3148 TThre ravenes hyghte adoun, And made a gret gargoun. 
1830 Longf. Retw-n of Spring 6 With beast and bird the 
forest rings. Each in his jargon cries or sings. 1833 Kane 
Grinnell E.vp. xliii. (1856) 396 The snow-birds increase in 
numbers. . . It is delightful to hear their sweet jargon. 

2 . A jingle or assonance of rimes, rare. 

1570 Levins Manip. 163/42 largon, x\ve.^,fabula, meirica. 
1891 C. James Rom. Rigmarole 103 Later that evening 
some Power sent me to my writing-table, with a jargon of 
rhymes in my head. 

3 . Unintelligible or meaningless talk or writing ; 
nonsense, gibberish. (Often a term of contempt for 
something the speaker does not understand.) 

1340-70 Alex. !f Bind, 462 Swiche wordus of wise we 
wilnun to lere, JJere nis no iargoun, no iangle, ne iugge- 
mentis falce. 1624 Bedell Lett. iii. 66 Which we must 
remember the Romanists vnderstand by this largon. 1638 
Bramhall Consecr. Bps. iii. 42 It had bene a thousand 
time.s more materiall then all this largon. 1678 Cudworth 
Intell. Sgst. 1. V. 651 When Religion and ‘Theology . . is 
made Philosophy, then is it all meer jargon and in.sigmiicant 
non-sence. 1722 Quincy Lex. Pkysica-Med. (ed. 2) 12 
Alchymy. .is found to be mere Jargon and Imposture. i8i6 
J. Wilson City of Plague ii. iii. 100 Cease, cease that 
jargon About sights -seen in the city. 1876 Fawcett Pc>/. 
Econ, IV. vii. (ed. 5) 628 The laws of rating [in the case of 
railways and water-works]are simply amass of heterogeneous 
and contradictory jargon. 


t 4 . A conventional method of writing or con- 
versing by means of symbols otherwise meaning- 
less ; a cipher, or other system of characters or 
signs having an arbitrary meaning. Obs. 

1394 Bacon in Life^ I^ett. (1862) I. 2S4The letters afoie- 
said, written in jargon or verbal cipher. 1643 5 Vrs, K. 
Jantu in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) V. 398 'They had cyphers and 
jargons for the king and queen, and great men of the 
lealrn; things seldom used but either by Princes or their 
Confederates. 1678 Butler Had. Lady’s Answ. to Knt, 
76, I . .can unriddle, by their tones. Their mystic cabals, and 
jargoiies. 1708 Burnet Lett. (ed. 3) 230 She [a deaf child] 
had formed a sort of Jaigoii in which she could hold con- 
versation. 

5 . A barbarous, rude, or debased language or 
variety of speech; a* lingo’ ; usedesp. of a hybrid 
speech arising from a mixture of languages. Also 
applied contemptuously to a language by one who 
does not understand it. 

1643 Sir T. YiSasvi'a^Religyied. ii.§ 8 Besides the Jargon 
and Patois of severall Provinces, 1 understand no lesse then 
six Languages. 1697 tr C'tessD' Aunoy's Tro-v. 

She now mixes Italian, English, and Spanish with her own 
natuial Language, and this makes such a Jargon [etc.]. 
1723 De B'oe Voy. round World (1840) 203 Otheis had the 
Levant Jargon, which they call Lingua Frank. 1733 
Johnson Diet. Pref. § 86 A mingled dialect, like the jargon 
which sen'es the traffickers on the Mediterranean and I ndian 
coasts. 1874 Sayce Compar. Philol.u. 67 They [the pagans 
of antiquity] could discover in a foreign language nothing 
but a barbarous jargon. Ibid. v. 184 The Negro jargon of the 
United States. 1874 Green Short Hist, vi. | 3. 288 ‘ Oxfoid 
Latin ' became pi overbial for a jargon in which the very 
tradition of grammar had been lost. 

6. Applied coiitemptiionsly to any mode of speech 
abounding in unfamiliar terms, or peculiar to a 
particular set of persons, as the language of scholars 
or philosophers, the terminology of a science or 
art, or the cant of a class, sect, trade, or profession. 

1631 Hordes Eeviatk. iv. xlvi, Abstract eisences and 
substantiall formes. For the interpreting of which largon, 
there is need of somewhat more than ordinary attention. 
1704 Swift's T. Tub Bookseller to Rclr., It would . .pass for 
little more than the cant or jaigon of the trade. 1717 
Bullock Woman is a riddle n. j8 , 1 see, Mr. Vulture, you 
are a perfect master in the jargon of the Law. 1762 Kamks 
Elent. Crit. (1833) 485 Space and time have occasioned 
much metaphysical jargon. 1825 Lytton Zicci ii, I should 
tell you in their despicable jargon that myplanet sat daikly 
in your house of life. 1889 Jessopp Coming of briars vii. 
324 The jargon of the German mj’stic was exactly what he 
wanted in his present state of mind. 

7 . A medley or ‘ babel ’ of sounds. 

17H Addison Spect. No. 165 F i Our Soldiers . . send us 
over Accounts of their Performances in a Jargon of Phrases, 
which they learn among their conquered Enemies. 1806-7 
J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) iv. i, That savage 
jargon of yells, brays and screams familiarly but feebly 
termed ‘ Tjhe cries of London ’. 1837 Carlvlc Fr. Rev. 1 . 
III. viii, Dissonant hubbub there is (jargon as of Babel. 

b. iransf. Any mixture of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. rare. 

1710 Addison Wide; Exam. No. 4. 37 Such a Jargon of 
Ideas, such an Inconsistency of Notions, such a Confusion 
of Particles that rather puzzle than connect the Sense. 

8. attrib. and Comb. 

1727-46 Thomson AK«z«ieriS44 The gloom Of cloister’d 
monks and jargon-teaching schools. 1729 Savage Wan- 
derer I, Sudden a thousand different jargon-sounds, Like 
jangling bells, harsh-mingling grate the ear. 1770 Bar- 
rington in Phil. Trans. LX. 60 Little Mozart., imme- 
diately began five or six lines of a jargon recitative 
proper to introduce a love song. 1887 H. Knollys Sk. Life 
Japan 281 At the end of four months I should have been 
able., to go ahead with what I may call jargon fluency. 

Hence JaTgonal a., of the nature of jargon or 
sound without sense ; JaTgonish a., resembling 
or characteristic of a jargon. 

1816 Q. Rev. XVI. 28 That inflated and jargonish style 
which has of late prevailed. 1831 in Mirror XVII. 299/1 
Away, then, with the jargonal pretence that English singers 
cannot acquire a good and puie Italian pronunciation. 

Jargon, jargoon (d^a-Jgon, dgargzl-n), sk- 
[a. Y. jargon (1762 in Diet. Acad.), ad. IX. giar- 
(Hatz.-Darm.). Ulterior derivation obscure; 
Hatz.-Darm. compare OF. jagonce, Jargunce 
(in St. Brandan), variants of jacinth (see Ja- 
counce) ; but most etymologists identify it ulti- 
mately with Zircon, Pg. zarcao, Arab, \jjjj 

zarqun. (Both the hyacinth or jacinth and the 
jargon are varieties of zircon.)] 

A translucent, colourless, or smoky vaiiety of 
the mineral zircon, found in Ceylon, 
a. 1769 Pub. Adveriiserz') May 3/4 Rough and polished 
Emeralds ..Topazes, Jargoons. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. 1 . 1526 These borders are studded with . . jargoou 
diamonds. 1883 Church Prec. Slones iv. 28 The diamond 
and the jargoon do not improve or bring out each other’s 
qualities, for they have too many points in common. 1884 
F. J. Britten Watch Clocknu 215 The Zircon, the 
Hyacinth, and the Jargoon are silicates of zirconia. 

) 3 . 1797 Monthly Mag. III. 206 The hyacinth .. consists 
.. more than six-tenths of its weight of a peculiar earth, 
now known under the name of jargon, zircon, or circonia. 
1868-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 1079 The name hyacinth in- 
eludes the biight-coloured varieties of zircon ; . . the greyish 
or brownish kinds are called zirconite. A variety from 
Ceylon, which is colourless, or has only a smoky tinge, and 
is therefore sold for inferior diamonds, is sometimes called 
jargon. 


Jargon (d^a'jgan), v. Also 4 iargoiine, 5 
■onne, (7 gargon), [a. OF. jarg-, gargonner, 
-otmer, F'. jargonner, to warble, chatter, jabber, 
talk, {. jaigon Jargon 

1 . intr. To warble, twitter, ebatter. Cbs. from 
15th to igth c. : see Jargon sb.x i. 

^ai ^66 Chaucer Rom. Rose 716 These birdes. . Lales of 
loue, full well souning Thel soiigen in her iargoning. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 318 She withall no woid may soune 
But chitre and as a brid iargoune. 1480 Caxton Ovid's 
Met. XIV. xiii, The birdes that iargoniied on the ryver.. 
made her to slepe. 1798 Coleridgp; Anc. Mar. v. xvi, All 
little birds that are How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning ! 1849 Longf. Kavaiiagh xv. 
Pr. Wks. 1886 II. 335 A cage, in which sundry canaiy- 
bhds ..were jargoning together. 1892 A. Lang Grass of 
Parnassus 108 bar in dim fields cicalas jargoned. 
b. trans. To utter by warbling, warble. 

1894 Tablet 22 Dec. 966 Never mavis or merle Jargoned 
such roundelays. 

2 . intr. To utter jargon ; to talk unintelligibly. 

1570 Levins Manip, 164/42 largon, nugart. 1823 Blackiv. 

Mag. XIII. 69 If he jargons thus, he can expect nothing 
else. 1830 Carlyle Latter-d. Pamph. ii. 29 Disappear, 

I say; away, and jargon no more in that manner. 

b. trans. To utter in a jargon ; to prate about 
in a jargon. 

1803 [see below]. 1823 J. Wii son Noct. Anihr. Wks. 1855 
I. 31 In such slang he jargons the characters of Shakespeaie 
and Milton. 

Hence JaTgoned. ///. a., Ja'rg'oning' vbl. sb. 
and ///. a. ; JaTgoner, one who uses jargon. 

’la 1366 [see i]. r623CocicERAM, Gargonins;, strange speak- 
ing. 1798 [see i]. 1803 Roberdean m Spirit Publ. Jriils. 
(1806) IX. 249 The jargon’d phrase. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Ret'. 
1 . HI. iv, Meie idle jargoning, and .sound and fury. 1875 
Howells Foregone Concl. 18 His ear was taken hy the 
vibrant jargoning of the boatmen. 1890 0 . Cuawfuro 
Round the Calendar in Portugal 28 He [the serin] fills 
the air of spring and early summer u ith his eager jargoning. 
1893 W. G. CoLLiNGvvooD Life Ruskin I. no He took it 
out of the hands of adepts and initiated jargoners, 
Jargonal, -ish ; see under Jargon r/i.l 
Jargonelle (cl5aig6ne‘l). Also -el. [a. F. 
jargonelle ‘ a very gritty vaiiety of pear ’ (Littre), 
dim. of jargon Jargon r 3 .-] 

An eaily ripening variety of pear. 

Orig. applied, as in Fr., to an inferior variety, but already 
by 1733 tran.sferred to that called in Fr. Cnisse Madavte. 

1693 Evelyn De la Quint, ni. 1 . 123 Htie is a particular 
List of those fPear.s] which I know to be so Bad, that I 
Counsel no Body to Plant any of them. Summer-Pears 
.. 8. The Jargonnelle. 1733 Miller Card. Did, s. v. 
/lyz-Nj, Jargonelle, .is certainly what all the French Gar- 
deners did foimerly call the (iuisse Mad.am. 1858 0 . W. 
Holmes Aut, Breakf.-t. iv. (1865) 32 Some are ripe at 
twenty, like human jargonelles, and must be made the 
most of, for their day is soon over. 1858 Mrs. Olipiiant 
Laird Horlaw I. 22 The white gable wall of the manse, 
obscured with the branches of its jargqnel tree. 1894 Times 
25 Oct. 10/2 That prettiest and earliest of all pears, the 
Jargonnelle. 

b. Short for jargonelle fear essence, Amyl- 
ncetate, CjHij^. C2H3O21 used as flavouring for 
confectionery. 

Jargonesq^ue (-e-sk), a. rare~^. [f. Jargon 
5^.1 -k -KSQiJE ; cf. moLF. jargonnesque (R. 
Estienne in Littre),] Characterized by the use 
of jargon, composed in jargon. 

1884 YA James’s Gaz. 28 June 7/1 The plan of the book 
is to make a vocabiil.ary of the jargonesque ballads [i.e. 
Villon’s ballads in /argon]. 

Jargonic (dgaigp nik), [f. Jargon sb.^ -t- 
-ic.] Pertaining to or of tbe nature of a jargon, 
1819 ‘ R. Rabelais’ Abeillard <5- Heloisa 189 Enveloping 
jargonic slang. 1834 Disraeli Rev. Epick 1. xvii, Jargonic 
strife ! Man fights for syllables And worships words. 1894 
Sat. Rev. 24 Mar. 309 Villon’s Coquillaids of 1450, seem to 
have taken their jargonic name from the scallop-shells of 
Compostella. 

Jargonic (dgajgp’nik), a. 2 [f. Jargon sb.’t- -f- 
-ic.] Pertaining to the mineral jargon. 

17^ Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I, 14 Jargonic E.arlh, or 
Jargoma..\\?.z. .been found only inthestonecalledjargon, 
or Circon, of Ceylon. 1828 in Webstf.r. 1847 in Craig. 
Ja'rgonist. rare. [f. Jargon rAi -k -IST.] 
One who affects or uses a jargon. 

1782 Miss Burney Cecilia iv. ii, ‘And pray of what 
sect’, .said Cecilia, ‘is this gentleman?' ‘Of the sect of 
jargonists', answered Mr. Gosport. Examiner 178/j 

One of the most crotchety sophists, and afflicting jargonists 
in Parliament. 1878 F. Hall in Nation XXVI. 345/1. 

Jargonize (djaugonaiz), v. [f. Jargon sbX 
-k -IZE. Cf. OF. gargoniser to jargon (1495 in 
Godef.).] a. intr. To talk jargon or a jargon. 

b. t7-ans. To bring {into a condition) by means 
of jargon ; to translate into jargon. Hence Ja'r- 
{fonizing ppl. a.. ; also Jaig'oiiiza’tioJi, the 
action of jargonizing or using a jargon. 

1803 J. Bristed Tour II. 383 As there is no., 
book by which the jargon may be learned, the candidate 
for a diploma must be taught to jargonize by an animal 

c. alled a grinder, whose business it is to drill into the head 
of his pupil, .the questions and answers, which will pass and 
re-pass in the examining rooms during the time of jargoniza- 
tion. 1808 Bentham Yn. Reform 23 Principle and practice 
of jargonization. t-eaz Religionism (B, Cecil’s jargonizing 
pupils all. 1825 Blackiu. Mag. XVII. 604 He used to pay 
the Morning Chronicle sometimes to let him jargonize in 
their columns, 1825 Examiner 607/1 A prevalent desire. . 
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to jargonise the weak and unprincipled family of the Stuarts 
into a portion of sentimental public favour. *887 A. Birreh. 

C. Bronte 180 Novels are supposed to treat of life, and life 
refuses to be jargonized. 
tJark. Old Cant. A seal. 

1561 Awdelav Frat. Vacah^ 4. A counterfaite Lisence, 
which they call a Gybe, and the seales they call larckes. 
1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 78 They [counterfeit sailors] 
have alwaies a Counterfeit Pass or License which they call 
a Gybe, and the Seals thereunto Jarkes. 1818 Scott Hri. 
Midi, x.vix, ‘This is a jark from Jim Ratcliffe’, said the 
taller, having looked at the bit of paper. 

Hence tJa'rkman, an educated beggar, who 
fabricates counterfeit passes, licences, and certifi- 
cates for others. 

Awdelay Byai. Vacai. 5 .A larkeman [mispr. 1575 
lackeman] is he that can write and reade, and sometime 
speake latin. He vseth to make counterfaite licences which 
they call Gybes, and sets to Seales, in their language called 
larkes. 1567 Harman Caveat xv. 60 These two names, 
a larkeman and a Patrico, bee in the old briefe of vaca- 
bonds.. A larkeman hathe his- name of a larke, which is 
a seale in their Language, as one should make writinges 
and set seales for lycences and pasporte. i6zz Fletcher 
Beggar s Bush ii. i, Come, princes of the ragged regiment.. 
Jarkman, or patiico, cranke, or clapperdudgeon, Frater, or 
abram.man. 1624 B p. hlouNTAOu Gag^ iii. 35 A countei feit 
passe made by some jarkman under an liedge for a rogue. 
1834 H. Ainsworth Rookiaood iii. v. {Oath Canting Co eou). 
No jarkman, he he high er low, 

^Following the misprint in the 1575 ed._ of quot. isfir, 
jackman has been sometimes taken as the right form. 

1608 Deicker Belman Loud. D iij. Some in this Schoole of 
Beggers practise writing and reading ; and those are called 
lackmen. 1673 R. Head Canting Acad. 81. 

llJarl (yail), sb. Hist. Also yarl. [ON. 

( = OE, eorl Earl), orig. ‘ a man of noble birth ’ ; 
hence used as the title of hereditary Norse and 
Danish chieftains ; later, of the royal liegemen ne-xt 
in rank to the king whom they followed.] An 
old Norse or Danish chieftain or nnder-king. 

Applied by modern historians to those of Scandinavia, 
and to those of Orkney, Shetland, and the Western Isles of 
Scotland. The OE, contemporary form was eari, applied 
to Danish leaders and to viceroys or governors of the great 
divisions of the kingdom under Cnut, whence Earl, q.v. 

i8zo S. TmtiER A ftglO'Sax'. (ed.3) I. iv. iii. 479 'I'heii humble 
kingdoms, jarlls, and nobility appeared. iSzg Tvtler Afrif. 
.Scot. (1864) II. 40 These northern districts [of Scotland] 
had for tnany centuries been more accustomed to pay their 
allegiance to the Norwegian yarls, or pirate kings. 1839 
Keightley Hist. Eng. I, 38 Five Danish Kings and seven 
laris were slain. iSdr J. A. H. Murray JFeek in Orkney 
12 Sigurd, the first Jarl, in alliance with Thorstein the red, 
Norse Jarl of the Hebrides, conquered all Scotland north 
of the Grampians. 

Hence Ja'rldom, the territory governed by a 
jarl ; OfaTless, the wife of a jarl ; Ja'xlah.ip, the 
office or function of a jarl. 

1820 Turner Anglo-Sa.x. (ed. 3] I. iv. iii. 480 Among their 
little kingdoms and jarlldoms, 1847 1 . A. Blackwell in 
Percy's Transl, Mallei's North. Aniiq. 141 -note, We aienot 
told whether Sigurd’s fair Countess or Jarless accompanied 
him. i86r J. A._H. Murray Week in Orkney 11 Ridding 
them of the piratical Vikings, and bestowing the jarlship of 
them upon Sigurd brother to Rognvald. Hid, 28 When 
Rolf the Ganger, the third successor to the Jarldom, found 
Orkney too narrow a sphere. 

t Jarl, V. Ohs. rare. Also iarle. [app. a 
derivative of Jak tt.] intr. To quarrel, fall out. 

1580 Sidney Lett. R. Sidney 18 Oct. in A.. Collins Sidney 
Collect. Lett. (1746) I. 285 The odd 30/. shall come with the 
Hundred, or els my Father and I will iarle. nigSd — 
Arcadia 11. (1622) 224 What if Lrelaps a better morsell find 
Then you earstkhew? rather take part with him Then iarle. 

_ Ja'rless, a. _ [f. Jar + -less.] Free from 
jar or jars ; causing no jar. 

1876 Blackie Songs Relig. Life 6;r Nor can the well- 
timed courses Of earths and moons Ring to the stroke of 
blind unthinking forces Their jarless tunes. 1888 Pall 
MallG. 31 Jan. 5/2 The smooth, jarless, but sadly sugges- 
tive hammock. 

J arman, obs. form of German a.i 
Jarrtsey, obs. form of Jersey. 

Jarosite (d^seTnssit). 3 iin, [Named 1852 
from Barranco Jaroso, in Spain : see -ITE.J A 
hydrous sulphate of iron and potassium, occurring 
usually in yellowish rhombohedral crystals. 

1834 Dana Min. (ed. 4) 389 Jarosite. .may be isomorphous 
with alunite. 1883 M; F. Heddle in E-ncycl. Brit. XVI. 
402/2 Jarosite. .fibrous in nodules or incrusting. 

Jar-owl, jarr-owl. [Jar sb^ 8.] A local 
name of the goatsucker or night-jar. 

1832-S. Jesse Gleanings (1843) 297 The Caprimulgus Is 
kaovvn in different parts of England by the names of the 
dor-hawk, . .jarr-owl, churn-owl, , ,and nigbt-jarr. 

Jarrfe, obs. forms of Jar jA and v. 

Jarraff : see Giraffe. 

Jarrah (dgscTa). [Anglicized adaptation of 
Jerryhl, the native name in West Australia ; called 
in Sir Geo. Grey’s Glossary (1840) djai'-rail, in 
Mr. G. F. Moore's (1884) djarryL (Morris 
Attsiral English.)] The mahogany gum-tree 
{Eucalyptus marginata) of West Australia ; the 
timber of this tree, remarkable for its durability. 
Also atirib. as jarrah-forest, -timber, -tree, -•mood. 

x866 Treas. 635/2 yarrak,^ durable West Australian 
■wood, like mahogany, the produce of Eucalyptus rostrata. 
*873 Troixope Austral. 4 N. Zeal. II. 102 It may be that 
after all the hopes of the West-Australian Micawbers will 


he realized In jarrah-wQod. 1894 Q. Rev. July 180 Jarrah 
and other Australian hardwoods, .used for street-paving in 
London. 1897 lilustr. Land. News i May 598 Jarrah . . is 
especially suitable for submarine structures such as jetties 
and wharves, as it resists the ravages of the teredo navalis. 
Jarring (djaTiq), vbl. sb. [f. Jar ». + -ING 1 .] 
The action of the vb. Jar. 

1. The production or utterance of a harsh grating, 
creaking, or vibratory sound ; a sound of this kind ; 
harsh dissonance ; discordant sound. 

153s VV. Watreman Fardle Faciotis it. viil. 187 Certeine 
saluages with dogges heades..that make a very terrible 
charringe with their mouths 13617 Drant tr. Horace, Art 
Poetry, What though sum iudges cannot marke the larringe 
of a rime. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's Trav. ixix. 281 It was 
a most dreadiuJl thing to hear the discord and jarring of 
those barbarous Instruments. xSzo Byron Mar. Fat, i. i. 

It He hears the jarring of a distant door. 

2. Vibration caused by concussion ; agitation of 
the nerves or feelings, as from a physical shock. 

1773 Phil. Trans. LXV. 192 The great jarring [was] con- 
sequent upon t.iking off the old rafters. 1873 J. Richards 
Wood-working Factories 152 The jarring communicated to 
the foot is disagreeable, and often injurious in heavy work. 
1880 Le Conte Sight 11 Coarse vibrations are perceived by 
the neives of common sensation as a jarring. 1893 Winning 
of May iii. The sense of leisure and culture.. rested her 
nerves after their long jarring in cramped noisy quarters. 

3 . Discordant or conflicting action. 

1581 J. Bell Haddon's Atisw. Osor. 172 b, By what 
meanes can you forge unto us such a crafty devise of iarryng, 
in so uniforme an agreement of lodgement, betwixt Luther 
and Calvine? 1695 Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702I 60 
Natural Things will continue. .without Jarring, Disoider, 
or Invasion of one another. 1772 Sir J. Reynolds Disc. v. 
(1S76) 365 A harsh jarring of incongruent principles. 

4. Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling. 

1374 SruDLEV tr. Bale's Pageant Popes lii. 49 After 
wrangling and iarring betwene him and Theophilact. 1649 
Cromwell Let. Nov. in Carlyle, If the Father, .be so kind, 
why should there be such jarrings and heart-burnings 
amongst the children? 1719 D’Urfey Pills (1872) 1 . 32 
Strange jarring I know 'Twixt the Hi^h Church and Low. 
1837 (Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. v. iv. Nothing hut untempered 
obscure jarring; which breaks forth ever and anon into 
open clangour of riot. 

Ja'rringf,///. a. [f. Jar v. -h -ing That jars. 

1. Sounding with harsh or rough vibration ; 
grating; hence, inharmonious, discordant, out of 
tune; grating upon the ear or [traiuif.) the feel- 
ings or neives. 

1332 Huloet, larrynge or discordyng, discrepans, dis- 
soHiis [etc.], a 1392 H. Smith Serin. (1637) 45t A note 
above Ela is a jarring note, and alwayes makes a discord in 
tlie harmony. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 169 A Bell, if it haue 
a Rift in it, . . giueth a Hoarse and Iarring Sound. 1667 
Milton P. L. 11. 880 Op’n (lie With impetuous recoile and 
jarring sound, Th‘ infernal dores. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 
283 The wild note . . of the bulfinch .. is a most jarring and 
disagreeable noise. 1803 T. Beddoes Hygeia III. ix, 201 
Creaking wheels, jarring windows. 

2. Striking with a concussion ; causing vibration. 

1663 R. Hooke Microgr. vi. 13 Another Instance of the 

strange loosening nature of a violent jarring Motion, a 1732 
Gay (J.l, My knees tremble with the jarring blow. 1830 
Herschel Stud. Nat. Phil. 238 The jarring effect of a blow. 

3. Discordant, conflicting, clashing. 

1661 Boyle Style of Script. (1675) 95 Writings, alledg'd 
.. to countenance their jarring opinions. 1762 Falconer 
Shipvir. Proem i While jarring int’rests wake the world to 
arms. 1849 Mac.aulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 226 Their jarring 
inclinations^ and mutual conces-sions gave to the whole 
administration a strangely capricious character. 

4. Quarrelling, disputing, wrangling. 

i6z8 Ford Lover's Mel. n. i, A young lady contracted to 
a noble gentleman, .being hindered by their jarring parents, 
stole from her home. 1780 (^owper Nightingale 4 Glow- 
worm 27 Hence jarring sectaries may learn Their real inter- 
est to discern. _ »i83z Mackintosh Wks. (1846) II. 474 The 
suspicion and jealousy of jarring parties. 

Hence Ja^rringly adv., in a jarring manner. 
JaTringnesa, the quality of being jarring. 

TS83 Babington Comnzandm. i. (1590) 34 That they [the 
strings of an in.strument] sounde iamnglie and out of tune. 
1832 Lytton Eugene A.i. x , The answer sounded jarringly 
on the irritated nerves of the disappointed rival. _ 1863 Pall 
Mall G. 22 Apr. 11 Self-complacency which implies jarring- 
ness to others, and pococurantism. 

Jarrit : see Jerid, Moorish dart. 

Jarrock, erroneous form of Jarecoek. 

Jarry (d^a-ri), a. rare, [f. Jar sb.l + -y,] 
Abounding in jarring or jars. 

1383 Stakyhl’rst AEneis i. (Arb.) 19 Theese flaws theyre 
cab bans wyth stur snar iarrye doe ransack. 

J araey, obs. form of Jersey. 
Jarveyfd,;5a-jyi),j^. collo^. Alsojarvy, jarvie. 
[By-form of Jarvis or Jervis, personal name.] 

1 . A hackney-coachman. Now frequently ap- 
plied to the driver of an Irish car. 

[1796 Grose ZVc/. Vulg, T.,yarvisys. hackney coachman. 
181a Ji. H. Vaux Flash Diet., yervis's upper benjamin, a 
box, or coachman’s great coat.] i8zo Blackiv. Mag, VI. 391 
To see him through the jar of jarvies pushing. i86z Sala 
Accepted Addr. 184, I seek in vain for the old jarvey with 
hismany-caped Benjamin. 188a Sesjt. BALLANTiNE.Ea:jsrr. 
li. 19 The driver [of a hackney-coach] was called a jarvey, 
a compliment paid to the class in consequence of one of 
them named Jarvis having been hanged, 

■j* 2. A hackney-coadi. Obs. 

1819 Blackw. Mag. V. 639/2 He had a large loaf stuck 
upon the pole of the Jarvie in which he travelled. X841 
Motley Corr. (1889) 1. jv. 76 The droskies, the most awkward 


and inconvenient of all jarvies. 1868 H. C. R. Johnson 
Argent. Alps 163 A most wonderful and antique coach, 
something like an enormous ghost of one of the London 
jarveys of fifty years ago. 

Hence Ja-rvey v. intr., to act the jarvey, to 
drive a carriage. 

i8z6 Sporting Mag. XIX. 18 No one can pronounce that 
person a ‘good whip’ who has only been seen jarveyiin; 
along a turnpike level road. 

Jasane, variant of Gesine Obs., lying-in. 
t Jasch. Sc. Obs. rare~''-. [app. onomato- 
pceic •. cf. mod.Sc. pass a dash, the noise ot a 
severe blow (Jamieson). J The dash of a wave. 

45x3 Douglas AEneis M. xli. 70 That with hys hulrand 
iaschis and out swak With hym he sowkis and drawls moiiy 
stane. 

Jasey (d.:5^'-zi). Also jasy, jazey, jazy. Sc. 
jeezy. [According to Forby = Jersey, see quot, 
1825.] A humorous or familial name for a wig, 
esp. one made of worsted. 

C1780 G. Parker Lije's Painter 157 Wig, Jasey. X797 
Mary Robinson Walsingham IV. 8 Dash my jasey, if 1 
wasn’t threatened with the pilloiy. Redgaiintlet 

ch. XX, The old gentleman in the flaxen jazy. a 1823 Forbv 
Voc. E. Anglia, yasey, a contemptuous name for a wig, or 
even a bushy head of hair, as if the one weie actually, and 
the other apparently, made of Jersey yam, of whicli this is 
the common corrupt pronunciation. 1848 Thackeray I 'an. 
Pair l.\ii. 1899 'Bossk'&'v O range Girl ii. xviii, He wore the 
old jasey with a broken pigtail. 

Hence Jaseyed (d^^'^zid) a., wigged, 

1883 L, WiNoriELD A. Rowe I. ix. 203 Was evei jasejed 
person so perfidious ? 

Jasmine, -in (d. 5 £c-smiu), jessamine, -in 

(dge'samin). Forms : a. 6 gesmine, iasmyrte, 
6-7 iesmin(e, iasmine, 7 iassmine, 7-jasmin(e. 
/S. 6 gessemine, (gethsamine), iacemine, 6-7 
ieseinin(e, iessemirte, -yne, 7 jesamin, -au, 
jeci-, geci-, gessamin(e, jasemine, 8 jessemin, 
jas(s)amine, 7- jessamine, 8- jessamin. 7. G 
gelsemine, 6-7 gelsomime, 7 jelsomine, (gel- 
som). [Of this there are 3 types ; a. jasmitt{e, 
corresp. to Y . jasmin, •)josmin (Pare i6th c.), Sp. 
jazmin, f jasmin, Pg. jasmim, Ger. jasmin, Du. 
jasmijn, It. gestnimo, Bot.L. jasmwtim ; jessa- 
inin[e, in i6th c. also gessemine, == obs. i6th e. 
Y.jas(j)entin, jessemin, jositmii, gensemin ; a and 
B are united by such forms as gesmine, jesmin ; 
7. gel-, jelsomine — It. gelsomino. Of these a and B 
are both in current jessamine being the moie 
popular, and also frequent in the poets, jastniue 
more common with botanical writers ; 7 is obs. 
All the European forms derive fiom the Arabic 
yds{a)mtn, adopted from Pers. yasmlii<, 
also ydsman, and yasam, with which of. Gr. 

ladixlkaiov, idayLvou fcvpov, name of a Persian 
perfume, piob. oil of jasmine, in Dioscorides.] 

I . a. orig. The plant Jasminum officinale, a 
climbing or ascending shrub with fragrant while 
flowers, long naturalized in Southern Europe, and 
grown in England since the i6th c. ; hence, b. 
Any species or plant of the botanical genus fas- 
minum, comprising shrubs, often of climbing 
habit, chiefly natives of the warmer regions of the 
Old World, with white or yellow salver-shaped 
flowers; several of which are cultivated for their 
beauty and fragrance, while some yield an oil used 
in perfumery. Also the flower of any of these. 

Next to the Common or White Jasmine, the ordinary 
‘jessamine’ of English literature, the best known is the 
Yellow-flowered, y. fruticans', other species are cultivated, 
the total number known being about ninety. 

o. XS78 Lytu Dodoens vi. ii. 657 Iasmine groweth in maner 
of a hedge or quickeseh 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. cccxxiv, 
The yellow Iasmine differeto not fiom the common white 
Gesmine, 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Garden (1669) 
117 Who, that has Reason, and his Smell, Would not among 
Roses and Jasmin dwell ? 1676 TDrvdf.s Aureugz. iv. i. 1655 
What sweets so e’er Sahean springs disclose, Our Indian 
Jesmine or the Syrian rose. 1796 Coleridge Ref. having 
left place Retireni. 6 In the open air Our myrtles blossomed ; 
and across the porch Thick jasmins twined. 1807 Crabbe 
Par, Reg. 111. 315 Where jasmine trails on either side the 
door. _ 1882 Garden 9 Sept. 233/2 The golden Jasmine 
{yasminwn anreuni) is really golden. 

8- 1362 Turner Herbal ii. 19 b, lesemin or Gethsamine, as 
I suppose is called in Greke iasme, and it is the flower wher 
of the oyle called in Dioscorides oleum iasminum is made. 
XS63 Hyll Ai-t Card. (1593) 13 That sweet tree or floure 
named Iacemine. 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. cccxxv, There 
he found at this day fower sorts of Iasmine . . White 
Gessemine ..Great White (gessemine. .Yellow Iasmine . .Blew 
Iasmine. 1594 Spenser Amoreiti Ixiv, Vong blossomed 
lessemynes. 1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman d'Alf. II. 

II. X. 200 Gecimines, Muske-roses, & other sweet flower.s. 
1637 Milton Lycidas 143 The tufted crowtoe and pale 
gessamine, 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 15 Other kinds 
..good to smell to, as Mirtle, Jesaman. ^ 1707 Curios, in 
Husi. 4 Gard. 232 If we graft the Spanish Jessemin.. on 
Spanish Broom, the Flower.s of the Jessemm will giow 
yellow. X7X9 Young Revenge iv. i, In yonder arbour bound 
with jessamin. 1838 Dickens O. Tudst xxxiv, A cottage- 
room, with a lattice-window : around which were dusters of 
jessamine and honeysuckle. 

y. Gerarde Herbal ii, cccxxv, Iasmine or Gelsemine. 
1598 ixoRto, Gelsomino, . . gelsomine or gesmine. _ a 1649 
Drumu. of Hawth, Poems 130 Simplicity, more white than. 
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Gelsoraine. 1652 C. B. Stapvlton Herodiatt 115 Light 
Torches, Gelsoms, Odours and Musk Roses. 

b. With qualification, applied to plants of various 
other genera : as 

Arabian. J.=Night J. (see below). Bastard J., the 
genus Cestnim, natives of S. America and the W. Indies ; 
Cape J., Gardenia Jlorida and G. radicans ; Carolina J., 
Gelseiniiiin nitiduni ; Chili J., hlandevilla suaveoUns ; 
French J., Calotropis pracera, a shrub found in Southern 
Asia and Africa, also called French Cotton ; Ground J., 
PasserbiaStclleri (Treas. Bot. 1866); Night J., Fyctanthes 
Arbor-tristis, a shrub or small tree of Southern Asia, allied 
to the jasmine, with fragrant night-blooming flowers. 
Red J., Phmneria rubra, a W. Indian shrub with fragrant 
led flowers; Wild J., ‘of Tamaicai,a species of Pavetta' 
(Treas. Bot.)‘, ‘of the W. Indie.s, Faramea odoratissima 
and the genus Ixora' (Miller) ; see also quot. 1879. 

1760 J. Lee Introd. Bot. App. 315 Jasmine, Arabian, 
Nyctcuithes. [Eight others named.] 1772-84 Cook Voy. 
(1790) V. 1723 The. .odoriferous gardenia, or Cape Jasmine. 
1794 Martyn Roussemi's Bot. xvi. 209 Cestrum or Bastard 
Jasmine, .requires a stove to keep it alive in these northern 
countries. 1866 Trea%. Bot. 715/1 Mandevilla. .aclimbing 
shrub, a native of Buenos Ayres, whence it was first intro- 
duced, under the name of Chili Jasmine. 1879 Britten 
& Holl \nd Plant-)i.Y J e.ssamine. Wild, A nemone nemorosa. 
D tonfriessh. 

2 . A perfume derived from the flowers of the 
jasmine or jessamine. 

1673 RIorai State Eng. 16 They would daub their Heads 
with a whole pot of Jasmine at once. 1688 R. Holmh 
Armoury ui. 12S/2 To put Jecimin on the palms of your 
hands and rub it on the hair. Mod. Price List, Perfumery 
. .Jasmin. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as jasmine or jessamine 
lower, jiozver, grove, leaf, wood-, j. -bordered adj.; 
tj.-butter, an ointment perfumed with jasmine; 
t j. -water, a perfume made from jasmine-flowers. 
Also in names of plants resembling jasmine, as 
j.-box, the genus Phillyrea ; j.-mango, j.-tree = 
Red Jasmine (see i b) ; j.-wood, Ochna Matiri- 
tiana (Miller Plant-n. 18S4'). 

1883 F. M. Peard Contrad. xviii. Standing together in 
the *jessamine-bordered window. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 78 P 2 The fiagrance of the *jessamine bower is lost after 
the enjoyment of a few moments. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), 
With the flowers whereof *Jesemin Butter is made. 1644 
Evelyn Diary 13 Oct., The perfumes of Orange, Citron 
and '“jassraine flowers. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 761' 
From ■’‘jasmine grove to grove, l83^ Tennyson 
V, Let your blue eyes dawn Uponme thrQ’the‘'jasmine-leaves. 
1749 L.M5Y Lusborough Lett, to Skenstone 14 Mar., I send 
you half the *jessamine-water I have left. 1712 tr. Pamet's 
Hist, Drugs I. 61 This Wood .. bears the Name of “Jessa- 
mine-Wood from its Flowers. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
Ixxvi, A large pipe of cherry or jasmine wood. 

Hence Jaamined, je-saamined (-ind) a., 
adorned with jasmine or jessamine. 

1827 G. Darley Sylvia 17 The jasrained cottage in the 
glen. 1840 W. Kennedy Poems 41 The trelllsed porch . . 
Was jessamined and honeysiickled o’er. 

t Jasp (djQsp). Novf rare or Obs. Also 4-7 
iasps, 5-6 Sc. iesp. [a. F. jaspe (Ph. de Thaun, 
12th c.), = Sp., 'Pg. jaspe, ad. L. iaspis ; see Jasper.] 
= Jasper 1. 

111310 in Wiight Lyric P, v, 25 Ase saphyr in selver 
semly on syht, Ase jaspe the gentil that lemeth with lyht. 
1382 WvcLiK Isa. liv, 12, I shal sette iasp [1388 iaspis] thy 
pynacles. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 257/2 laspe, stone, iaspis. 
1517 Torkington Pilgr. (1884) 70 A box with grene laspys. 
1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 569 As iesp, iasink, and 
margaretis mony one. 1591 Spenser Pis. Bellay il. The 
floore of Iasp and Emeraude was dight. 1648 Gage IFest. 
Jnd, xii. (1655) 44 Wrought of Marble, laspe, and other 
black stone, with veines of red. 1900 Daily News 15 Apr, 
5/5, I have seen the most expensive map in the world. . . 
The 86 departments of France are represented by as many 
varieties of Siberian jasp. 

b. Jasp-opal= jasper-opal (see Jasper sb. 3 b). 
1868 Dana Min. (ed. s) 199 Jasp-opal . . Opal containing 
some yellow oxyd of iron and other impurities, and having 
the color of yellow jasper with the lustre of common opal, 

7 a*spacliate (-ke't), ja'spagate. Min. 
[a. Y .jaspagate, ad. L. iaspachates (Pliny), a. Gr, 
iaanaxo.Tijs, f. tafftr-is jasper -t- dxarrjs Agate.] 
The same as agaie jasper : see Jasper i. 

‘ Iaspachates must have been an ag.Tte in which bluish and 
greenish shades (Iaspis) predominated ’ (Dana Mjn. 195'. 

1748 Sir J. Hill Hist. Fossils 489* Greenish brown 
Variegated Agate. The Jasp-Agate of the Antients. i8u 
Pinkerton Petral. I, 99 Opake ; sometimes translucent on 
the edges, but it then passes to jaspagate. i8z8 Webster, 
Jaspachate, a name anciently given to some varieties of 
agate jasper. 

Jasper (d^a-spgi), sh. Also 4-5 iaspre, 5 
iaspere, 6 iaspar. [a. OF. jaspre (15th c. in 
Littre) var. of jaspe — Sp., Pg. jaspe, Pr. jasfi, It. 
iaspide, ad. L. iaspis, iaspid-em, a. Gr. taams, 
iaamS- jasper, a word of oriental origin : cf. Heb. 
HDilj’ yashpeh (Exod. xxviiL 20), Assyrian ashpu ; 
Pers. pAJ yashm, and yashp (Pers. and 

Arab. yashh, and i—bAj yashf) jasper. 

In med.L. diasprus, -urn, was used both for jasper and 
diaper; It., Sp., and Pg. diaspro have also the sense 
‘jasper 

1 . A kind of precious stone, a. As rendering 
of Gr. iaams or L. iaspis, name among the ancients 
for any bright-coloured chalcedony except camelian, 
the most esteemed being of a green colour, la. In 


modern use, an opaque cryptocrystalline variety of 
quartz, of various colouis, usually red, yellow, or 
brown, due mostly to the admLKture of iron oxide. 

Agate Jasper, ‘an agate consisting of jasper with veinings 
and cloudings of chalcedony' (1868 Dana Min. (ed. s) rgs). 
Banded, striped, or ribbon jasper, a variety having the 
colours in broad stripes. Egyptian jasper, a variety much 
used in ancient art, occurring in nodules with zones of 
brown, yellow, or red. Porcelain jasper, a kind of baked 
indurated clay. 

12 - • E. E.A Hit. P. A. 998 lasper hy3t j-e fyrst gemme. c 1330 
Owayn 37 Jaspers topas and cristal Margarites and coral. 
£11374 Chaucer Troyli/sn. 1180 (1229) Doun she sette here 
by hym on a ston Of Iaspre vp-on a quysshon gold y-bete. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xi. 43 pare was . . a hoist of grene 
iasper with foure figures and viii. names of cure Lord bcrin. 
2526 Tindalk Rev. xxi. 18 The byldinge of the wall of hit 
was of iaspar. 2555 Eden Decades 115 He founde many of 
the precious stones cauled Smaragdes, caicedones, and 
Jaspers. 1688 R. Holme Armoury ii. 39/2 The Jasper is 
somwhat green, yet specked with bloody spots. 1794 
Sullivan Piew Nat. I. 446. 1805-17 R. Jameson Char. 
Min. (ed. 3) 232 Glistening minerals. Grey copper ore, 
porcelain jasper. 1855 Longf. HiamAv. 47 Oaken arrow.s, 
Tipped with jasper 1861 C. W. King A nt. Gems (1866) 18 
The true antique Jasper, vermiltioii colouied, is only to 
be met with in antique examples. 1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 
195 Porcelain jasper is nothing but baked clay, and differs 
from true jasper in being B. B. fusible on the edges. 

2 . Short for jasper-ware (see 3 b). 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 476 In Messrs. 
Riley’s shining black biscuit porcelain, the ware is of a jet 
black jasper, or porcelain body._ 1832 G. R. Porter Porce- 
lain ^ Gi. 17 Jasper, . . a white porcelainous biscuit of 
exquisite delicacy and beauty, [among Wedgwood’s inven- 
tions]. 1894 Smiles J. IPedgsuood xiv. 153 The material 
was called jasper from its resemblance to that stone. I'he 
jasper ware was made of white porcelain bisque. 

3 . attrib, and Comb. a. Simple aftrib. or adj. 
Made or consisting of jasper. 

1718 Prior Pleasure 34 On the jasper steps to rear the 
throne. 1822 Hazlitt Table-t. Ser. 11. xviii. (1869) 372 
Are not pictures and statues as much furniture as gold 
plate or jasper tables? 

b. Comb , vei jasper-glitter', jasper-Jmed, dike 
adjs. ; jasper-dip, Jasper-wash, a kind ofceiamic 
decoration introduced by Wedgwood, in which 
jasper-ware is used for the surface, the body being 
of coarser material • jasper-opal, an impure opal 
containing iron oxide and having the colour of 
yellow jasper ; jasper-pottery, jasper- ware, a 
fine kind of porcelain invented by Wedgwood, 
and used by him for his cameos, and other most 
delicate work ; f jasper stone = sense i a. 

1894 Smiles J. Wedgwood xiv. 154 He afterwards in- 
vented his *jasper-dip in 1777. 1850 Mrs. Browning 
IL 426 Her hair had grown just long enough To catch 
Heaven's '’'jasper-glitter. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) 
IV. 401 [Calculi] purple ■*jasper-hued, red, brown, crystalline. 
1887 Pall Mall G. ipjuly 5/2 Red Etruscan is the unmeaning 
trade name of this ‘'jasper-like stone. *843 Portlock Geol. 
208 Associated with it, but sparingly, '“jasper-opal is found. 
1825 J. Nicholson. Operat. Mechaidc 483 The '"jasper 
pottery ..is-extremely beautiful ; and is formed of blue and 
porcelain clay, Cornish-stone, Cork-stone, (sulphate of 
barytes), flint, and a little gypsum, tinged with cobalt cabc. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, iv. v, Of '"jasper stones it was 
wonderly wrought. 1611 Bible Reri. xxi. ii Like a iasper 
stone, cleare as christal. 1863 Gladstone Glean. (1B79) II. 
206 Of the ware which I believe is called '"jasper-ware. 

tJa'Sper, Obs. rare. [f. Jaseer jZ”. ; cf. F. 
jasp-er vb. (in same sense), f. jaspe sb. ; also Sp., 
Vg. jaspear to speckle like jasper, to sprinkle with 
green and vermilion ; to marble.] 

1 . intr. To have a speclding or clouding of various 
colours, like some kinds of jasper ; to be variegated. 

1620 Shelton Quix. 11. xxxi. 206 Don Quixote’s face was 
in a thousand colours, that laspered vpon his browe. 

2 . trans. To variegate with different colours; 
to maible, to speckle. 

1799.G. S.MITK Laboratory II. 427 How to imitate a Black 
Jasper, or variegated Black Iilarble. . . Lay it with a bru.sh on 
what you. want to be jaspered, 'whether a column, a table, 
or aay thing else. 

Ja'sperated, ///. a;, [f. JaspebjA -1- -ate + 

-ED.] ‘ Mixed with jasper’ (Webster, 1828). 

Jaspered (dga'spojd), a. [f. Jasper sb. or v. 
+ -ED. Cf. Y. jaspe, Sp. and Yg.jaspeado ‘ speckled 
or coloured like jasper ’.] Marbled, speckled. 

1620 Shelton Quix. ii. xxxii. 218 Don Quixote was not 
very well pleased to see him so ill dressed with his iasperd 
towel! \la jaspeada t(!alla% 1730 Rut tv in Phil. Trans. 
XXXVI. 267 The second makes them of an Ash Colour 
and Marbled, or laspered. 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav. Spain 
(1781) 304 A slaty stone, jaspered -with blue and green. 

Ja'sperite. Min. [See -ite.] A red jasper 
rock occurring near Lake Superior. {Cent. Diet) 
Jasperize (dga'sporsiz), v. [f. Jasper sbi + 
-IZE.] trans. To convert by petrifaction into jasper, 
or into a form of silica resembling jasper. 

16S7 Nature 17 Nov. 68/2 The Arizona agatized or jasper- 
i/ed wood shows the most beautiful variety of colours of 
any petrified wood in the world. 

Ja'speroid, a, [f, Jasper sb, + -oid.] Like 
jasper m appearance or structure. 

1876 Forest IS Stream 13 July 375/2 Apiece of basaltic or 
jasperoid rock of suitable .shape. 

Ja'sperons, a. [f. as prec. + -OUS.] = next. 
1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 999 Red ochre, resulting 
from the decomposition of jasperous ore of iron. 


Jaspery (dga'spari), a. [f. as prec, -1- -'v.] 
Of the nature of, resembling, or containing jasper. 

1843 Portlock Geol. 525 The small cavities are filled with 
red jaspery agate. 1882 Geikie Text-bk, Geol. iv. viii. § 2. 
579 The calcareous and marly shales are changed into hard, 
almost jaspery, shales or slates. 

Jaspi'dean, a. Obs. [f. as next + - an.] = next. 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 358 A jaspidean cement. 
1807 Headrick Arran 56 Their fracture jaspidean, white, 
and sparkling. 

Jaspideous (d^tEspi’cl/ss),^. [f.L. iaspide-ns 
(f. iaspid-em jasper) -f -ous.J Of the nature of 
jasper ; jaspery. 

1804 \V ATT v\PhU. Tmwj. XCIV. 283 The formation of 
secondaiy spheroids, in the heart of the compact jaspideous 
substance. 1823 Lvell Princ. Geol. III. 369 In Arthur’.s 
Seat and Salisbury Ciaig .. a sandstone is seen to come iu 
contact with greenstone, and to be converted into a jas- 
pideous rock. 

11 Jaspis (dgm-spis). [L. iaspis jasper, a. Gr. 
'iaaiTLS Jaspek.] = Jasper sb. 1 a ; rarely i b. 

1382 \V\’CLiFi?rz/. iv. 3 Lljk the si3t of a stoone iaspis, and 
to sardyn. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 112 Ther sitten fyve 
Stones mo .. Iaspis and Elitropius And Dendides and 
lacinctus. 1569 Pis. Bellay ii. in Spensers Whs. (Globe) 
700/1 The floor was Jaspis, and of Emeraude, 1640 Wii - 
KINS New Planet 11. (1684) xig A Loadstone, rather than a 
Ja.spis, Adamant, Marble, or anyother. *745 A. Butlfh 
Lines Saints (1B36) I. 20 The shrine is. .supported by four 
high pillars, two of marble and two of jaspis. 

Ja'spoicl, £z. [f, Gr. tatnr-is Jasp a- -oid.] 

Resembling jasper. (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855.) 
t Jaspo'DyE.. Obs. [a. L. iasponyx (Pliny), a. 
Gr. laauovv^, f. taav-is JaSPER 4 bvv^ OnyX.] An 
onyx stone partaking of the characters of jasper ; 
‘an old name for clouded jasper ’ (A. H. Chester). 

1616 Eullokar, Iasponyx, a precious stone, white of colour, 
and hauing red sti-akes. 1748 StR J. Qxli. Hist. Fossils 
The Jasponyx of the antients. Or Homey Onyx with green 
Zones. 

Jaspure (d^se-spiiu). [a. Y.jaspure (16S0 in 
Hatz.-Darm.), f. jasper to Jasper -uee.] De- 
coration with spots or clouds of various colour ; 
marbling. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

t Jass, V. Ohs. rare. [var. chass, Chase : cf. 
Jace.] trans. To chase. 

*577 B- Googe Hercsbach's Hush, ii8b, They [mares in 
foal] must bee kept in the house, and neyther labored nor 
iassed vp and downe. nor suffered to take colde. 

Jass, eiror for *iass, Eyas. 

1679 Lend. Gaz. No. 1436/4 Lost of his Majestie.s,. an 
Enteimewed Jass Faulcon,.. with the Kings Vaivels. 1706 
Phillips, Jas.s-hawk. 1755 Johnson, Jashawk (probably 
ias or eyas hawk), a young hawk. 

Jassink, obs. f. Jacinth. Jaiid, Sc. f. Jade 
t Jati'devvin. Ohs, Also -wine, -vry no, [Origin 
obscure.] A term of reproach. 

1340-70 A lex. <§• Bind, 659 J)® iaudewin iubiter ioiful 3e 
holde, For he was wiajifuT i-wrouht & wried in angur. 
C1362 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 565 Cuidam Istrioni 
Jestour Jawdewyne m festo Natalis D'ni, 3s. 

Pol. Poems (Rolls) 11 . 86 Thou jawdevvLne, thow jaiigelei , 
how stande this togider. 

Jatieler, JaEieling, obs, ff. Javeller, Javelin. 
Ja'uk (dxpk), V. Sc. Also 6-7 jake. [Origin 
obscure: ct. Jank.] intr. To trifle, delay, dawdle. 

1568 'Say weill is treivly ane luirthy guid Thing' in 
Bannatyne Poems (1885) li. 231 Say weill him self will 
sumtyme adwance, Bot do weill dois nowdir jake nor prance. 
1600 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 435 They haid jaked 
on manie dayes. 1785 Burns Cotter's Saturday Nt, vi, 
An’ ne’er tho’ out o’ sight, to jauk or play. 1825-80 Jamie- 
son, To Jauk, to trifle, to dally, in walking or work. 

Ja'ul, obs. form of Jowl v. 

Jaum, Jaiiin.b(e, variants of Jamb. 

11 Jaun (dggn). East Ind. In Calcutta, a small 
palanquin-carriage, such as is used by business 
men in going to their offices. (Yule.) 

1851 PI. M. Parker Bole Penjis IL 215 Who did not 
know that Office Jaun of pale Pomona green 7 1882 Calcutta 
Englishman 2 Dec. 4/3 A . . very roomy Office Jaun, very 
comfortable and easy running. 1893 Blackw. Mag. Oct. 
499 An occasional run in an office Jaun to the Customhouse. 
Jaunce (d^ans, d^gns), v. Obs, or arch, [prob, 
derived from OF. 

Palsgrave has ‘ 1 gestyll a lioise to and fro in the stabyll, 
Jejance. He hath gestylled my horse in the stahyll tyll he 
hath made hym all on a water : il a jance mon cheual a 
testable taiU quil la wys tout en gave.' Cotgrave has 
‘ lancer vn ches'al, to stirre a horse in the stable till hee 
sweat withall ; or (as our) to iaunt ; (an old word).’ Neither 
of these writers uses the %c\g.jaunce to render nor is 

tlie sense assigned by them that used by Shaks. ButPalsgr. 
has ‘ I gawance a horse -up and downe upon the stones 
and make hym gambalde and flynge, je pourbondis. And 
you gaunce your horse up and downe thus upon the stones, 
he wyll be naught within a whyle ; si Z'ous pouriondissez 
vostre cheual en ce poynt,' etc. {QY.PourboJidir—caracoler 
and jaire caracoier, Godef.) This gawnce pi gaunce 
appears to agree in meaning with Shakspere's /rtr/wce, but 
hardly with jancer, as explained by Palsgr. and Cotgr. If 
the words are the same, the only possible inference seems 
to be that there was an OF. *jancer ( 70 NFr. gamer) 
to prance as a horse, to make a horse prance, the existence 
of which is as yet known only from Palsgr. and Cotgr, (both 
Englishmen), who perhaps did not clearly understand its 
meaning. See also Jounce ».] 

a. trans. ?To make (a horse) prance up and 
down. b. intr. ? To prance as a horse. Hence 
Jau-ncing///. a., ? prancing. 
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1593 Sha.ks. Rich. IT, v. v. 94 Spur-gall'd, and tyrd by | 
iauncing Bullingbroolce, 1598 — Rem, Jul. il. v. 53 {2nd 
Qo.) Beshrewe your heart for sending me about To catch 
my death with iaunsing vp and downe. 1793 [S. Henley] 
Ess. new ed. Tibullus 29 Behold Him sit, in conscious state, 
the jauncing steed, 1868 Browning Ring ^ Bk. xi. 108 
Just so wend we, now canter, now converse. Till, ’mid the 
jauncing pride and jaunty port, Something of a sudden 
jerks at somebody. 

t iTaUllce, sb. Obs. exc. dial, [? app. re- 
lated to Jaunob V. But in the Shaks. qnot. possibly 
only a scribal error or misprint for iaiintel\ = 
Jaunt sh.^ r. 

1598 Shaks. Rom. ^ Jul. ii. v. 26 (and Qo.] Fie how my 
hones ake : what a iaunce [,T.stQo. and xst Fal. iaunt] have 
I ? 187s Sussex Gloss,, Jaunce, a weary journey. ‘ I doant 
justly know how far it is to Hellingly, but you’ll have 
a middlin’ jaunce before you get there.' 

Jauudetc (d,5a’nd3i), sb. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. [Origin unknown.] Idle talk. 

a 1794 Lass of Ecclefechan ii. in Bums' IVles., O baud 
your tongue and jauner [rime wander]. i8zi Blackxv, 
Mag. Dec. 321 (Jam.) What but harm can come of this 
senseless jauner? 1866 Mrs. CARLYLEit??. III. 333, I never 
read such stupid, vulgar janners. 

Jaunder (d^a-ndoi), v. Sc. Also jauner, 
janner. [Goes with prec, : the vb. may be the 
earlier,] inir. To talk in an idle manner. 

i8o8-i8 Jamieson, Tojawner, to talk foolishly. r8zS-8o 
Ibid., Jauder, Jaunder. X817 Edin. Monthly jl'/ht^. June 
248 'They war just jaunderin wi' the bridegroom for fuii. 
1831 C.ARLYLE in FroudeZ.{yfi (1882) II. 213 To janner about 
at gieat length. 

Jauudics (dgamdis, d^g'ndis), sb. Forms : a. 

4- 6 iaunes, 4-5 iawmes, 4 iaunya, iaunyce, 

9 dial, jaunia, -us. / 3 . 4-7 iaund-, 5 iawnd-, 

5- 7 iand-j 6 gaund-, giaund-, 7-8 jand-, 4-6 -is, 
-ys, 5-6 -yes, -es, -yce, 6-7 -iea, -iso, eis, 7 -ize, 
7- jaundice. 7. 5 iawndras ; 6-7 iaurt-, ian-, 7 
(9 diall) jaun-j janders. [ME. a. F. janmice, 
jaunisse., in 12th c. jahticc (Hatz.-Danu,), lit. 
‘yellowness’, i. jalne, jaune yellow: see -lOE. 
The d in the form jatindice is a phonetic accretion 
as in astound, sound, thunder, etc. The ending of 
the word in -s led to its frequent treatment from, 
the 15th c., and esp. in the 17th, as a plural in 
-yes, 'lies, -ers, as in other plural names of diseases, 
cf, measles, mumps, glanders.'] 

1 . A morbid condition caused by obstruction of 
the bile, and characterized by yellowness of the 
conjunctiva, skin, fluids, and tissues, and by consti- 
pation, loss of appetite, and weakness. 

Three varieties {yellow, black, and green) are recognized 
and distinguished according to the colour of the skin in 
each case. Yellow vision, often referred to as a characteristic 
of this state, though the source of much literary allusion, 
occurs only in rare Instances. 

a. 1303 R. Bronnf. Handl. Synne 3980 pe ye pat ys ful of 
Jawnes Alle penkep hym 3eloghe yn hys auys. 1340 Ham- 
pole Pr. Consc. 700 Slany yvelS|.,Als fevyr, dropsy, and 
launys. 14.. in Rel. Ant. L sr For hym that is in the 
jaunes : tak wormot. 1483 Cath. Angl. 194/1 layines, ubi 
giilsoghie. 1347 Boorde Brev. Health clxxviiL 63 In 
Englyshe it is named the iaunes, or the gulsuffe. x8zS 
Bkockett, Jatinis, J annus. 1893 Norihutnbld. Gloss., 
Jaunis, Jenis (N.), Jaanis (T.), Janas (W.-T.). 

p. 1387 I'a^visK Higden (Rolls) II. 113 A pestilence of pe 
3elowe yuel h^t is i-cleped pe jaundys. c 1440 Promp. Paru. 
258/1 lawndyce, sekenesse, hicieria. 1494 Fabvan Chron. 

III. Ix. 39 Y" yelowe euyl cal[ed_ the launclj’es. a 1530 Hey- 
WOOD Love (Brandi) 1208 He is infecte with the blak iawndes. 
1S5S Eden Decades X2iThe Spanyshe inhabitours are all pale 
and yelowe, like vnto them that haue the j-elowe giaundyes. 
1397 A. M. tr. Guillemean’s Fr. Chirurg. 29 b/2 The liver 
vayn is phlebotomized agaynst the yellowe gaunclise. 
x6o6 Shaks, Tr. If Cr. i. ill. a What greefe hath set the 
laundies on your cheekes ? 1636 Stanley Hist. Philos. I. 

IV. 4 To him that hath the yellow jaundies, all things seem 
yellow. 1693 Dryden Juvenal vi, (1697) 154 From him 
your Wife enquires the Planets Will, When the Black 
Jaundies shall her Mother kill. 1725 N. Robinson Th. 
Physick 162 After the fiftieth Year, a Jaundice happening 
upon a schirrous Liver or Spleen, always turns to the Black 
Jaundice, and kills the Patient. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet 256 Avery excellent Remedy in Jaundices and Dropsies. 
187s H. C. Wood Therap.{■Pi,^^) 4.18 Dr. Hosier has been 
led to try forced enemata in catarrhal and other jaundices. 
1888 Poor Nellie 274 He had an attack of the jaundice. 

y. 1432-30 tr. Higden (Rolls) 11 . 113 An infirmitie reignenge 
in Wales . . was callede the iawndres [L. iciericia). 1528 
pAYNELL Salerne's Regim. 4 Whey is . . holsome for them that 
haue the ianders. 1563-4 Randolth Let. to Cecil is J^ib. 
ill Calr. Scott. Pap. IJ. (1900) 34 Yellowe ganders. 1607 
Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 500 Very profitable against 
the yellow-jaundeis. 1676 Phil, Trans. XI. 7x2 A very 
malign Fever, which .. is followed with the Jaunders. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. IPord-bk,, Jaunders. x88x 
Lncestersh. Gloss, s.v.. The ‘black janders’ designates its 
more malignant form. 

b. Applied to other diseases in which the skia 
is discoloured or which resemble jaundice in some 
w'ay, as white jaundice *> Chlorosis ; blue jaun~ 
dice = Cyanosis. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Chlorosis, a feminine disease, 
vulgarly called the green-sicknes.s, white-jaundice, etc. 1853 
Mayne Expos. Lex., Icterus A Ibus, White jaundice. 1887 
Syd. Soc. Lex., Jaundice, blue, a synonym of Cyanosis. 
t2. A disease of trees, in which there is dis- 
colouration of the leaves. Cf. Ictekus 1 b. Obs, 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme^as Trees that haue 
the iaimdise, or else are .otherwise any way sicke. 1664 
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Evelyn FjYa/ifigMice, Moles, and Pismires cause thejaundles j 
in Trees, known by the discolour of the Leaves and Buds. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. (1681) 223 The Jaundies, or 
Langor of Trees. 

3 . iransf, and jig. In various phrases referring to 
the colour and reputed yellow or disordered vision 
of jaundiced persons. 

1629 Symmcb Spir, Posie i. i. 8 Envie hath the yellow laun- 
dies. 1663 Cowley Verses 4 Ess., Greatness (1669) 125 'The 
Love of Gold, (That J aundice of the Soul, Which makes it look 
.so Guilded and so Foul). 1687 Dryden Hind <5- F- ui. 73 
And jealousie, the jaundice of the soul. 1700 — Sigisin. 4 
Guise. 542 These were thy thoughts, and thou couldst judge 
aright, Till interest made a jaundice in thy siglit. 1823 
Waterton ]Vand, S.Avter. iv. i. 298 He must be sorely 
afflicted with spleen and jaundice, who, on his arrival at 
Saratoga, remarks, there is nothing here worth coming to see. 

4 . attrib. and comb., as jaundice colour, hue, etc. ; 
jaundice-faced, jaundice-tinctured adjs ; jaundice- 
berry, -tree, the Barberry, Berberis vulgaris. 

1398 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 43 Their iaundice looks, and 
raine-bow like disclosed, Shall slander them with sicknes 
ere their time. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 160 Some 
iaundice-fac'd idiot. 1682 Creech Lucretius (1683) iv. H2 
Whatever Jaundice-eyes do view. Look., as those, and 
yellow too. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 132 The jaundice- 
tinctur'd primrose, sickly sere. 1858 Hogg Veg. Kingd. 34 
The hark of the Berberry.. is said.. to have proved highly 
efficacious in the cure of jaundice; hence, in some parts of 
the country, we have heard the plant called the Jaundice 
Berry. 1887 IVeslw. Rev. June 281 Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views of the Irish people have become suffused with 
a jaundice colour. 

Jaundice (dsa-n-, dg^-ndis), v. [app. a back- 
formation from Jaundiced.] 

1 . irans. To afect with jaundice ; usually jig. To 
affect with envy or jealousy ; to tinge the views or 
judgement of. 

1791 Mrs Radci iefe Rom. Forest v, Her perceptions were 
jaundiced by passion. 1867 O. W. Holmes Guard. Angel 
xxiv. {1891) 289 She.. wanted to crush the young lady, and 
jaundice her mother, with a girl twice as brilliant. 

2. To tinge with yellow, to make yellow. 

1892 Harper's Mag, June 104/1 The sulphur weighted and 
jaundiced the atmosphere. 

J auudiced (dja-n-, d39-ndist), a. [f. J aundice 

sb. + -ED 2 .] 

1 . Affected with jaundice ; coloured yellow. 

1640 Bp. Hall Episc. ni. ii, Jaundised eies seeme to see all 
objects yellow, hlood-shoten, red. 1709 Pope Ess. Grit. ii. 
3S9 All looks yellow to the jaundic'd eye. 1804 Abernethy 
Surg. Obs. 60 [I have] seen the bone of the tooth tinged 
with bile like the other bones in persons deeply jaundiced. 
184s Budd Dis. Liver 379 It sometimes happens that the 
cornea, or the humors of the eye, become jaundiced, ,nnd 
all objects appear yellow. The notion, .formerly prevailed 
that this is generally the case . . but it happens, on the 
contrary, very rarely. 1883 Times 27 Aug. 3/6 He is 
beginning to look better, though still jaundiced and aged. 

2. Yellow-coloured. 

1640 Bro.me Antipodes v. x. Hv, My husband presents 
jeaiousie in the black and yellow jaundifejed sute there. 1B38 
Lytton Alice vit. iii, A comely matron .. in a jaundiced 
satinet gown. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps ii. § 16. 44 The 
haired windows with jaundiced borders and dead ground 
square panes. 

3 . fig. In reference to the yellow appearance 
and (reputed) yellow vision of jaundiced people ; 
coloured or disordered by envy, jealousy, spleen, etc. 

1699 Garth Dispens. vi. 244 Here jealousy with jaundic’d 
look appears. 1787 Bentham Def. Usury xiii. 131 The 
fact Is too manifest for the most jaundiced eye to escape 
seeing it. 1800 Colquhoun Comm. Thames xi. 310 Reason 
loses her faculties.. the mind becomes jaundiced. 1837 
Whewell Hist. Induct. Sc. (1857) II. 149 He was natuially 
querulous and jaundiced in his views. 1882 Mrs. Oliphant 
Lit. Hist. Eng. I. zi [Here] he was again miserable enough, 
to take his own jaundiced account of it. 
||Jaune(d3gn),<z. OiJr.exe. as Fr. Alsosjawne, 
[a. F. jaune, OF. jalne L. galhinum greenish- 
yellow. Naturalized in ME.; but in mod.E. (3011) 
only a borrowing of the French word.] Yellow. 
1430-40 Lydg. Bochas i. xx. (1554) 3® b/i If they want fresh- 
nesse of col our And haue their faces lawne. c 1475 Partenay 
• 971 Wine of Tourain, And of Bewme also, Which iawne 
colour applied noght vnto. 1859 Reade Love me little i, 

I won’t be known oy my colours like a bird. I have made 
up my mind to wear the jaune. 

Jaunes, -is, obs. forms of Jaundice. 
t Jaunette, -lA Obs. Also 5-7 ionet, 7 janet. 
[a. F. jaunet, jaunette, dim. of jaune yellow.] 
In flower jatmette, janet or jomt flovoer, a name 
originally applied to some yellow flowers, as marsh- 
marigold, yelIowwater-Iily,andspecies of St. John’s- 
wort (see Gotgr., Jaulnette) ; afterwards vaguely 
extended tO' other flowers, including app. the Red 
Campion or Scarlet Lychnis. 

1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. xlvii, The plurays eke like to the 
floure-lonettis. 1480 Caxton Ovids Met. xiii. iv, Of hys 
bloode grewe a flour iaunette lyke unto the lyiye, sauf of 
colour. 1370 Satir. Poems Reform, xv. 13 Je Baselik and 
Ionet flouriS] Gerofleis_ so sweit. a 1603 Montgomerie 
Misc. Poems xxxv. 39 Hir comelie cheeks of vive colour 
Of rid and vhyt ymixt Ar lyk the sanguene jonet flour Into 
tlie liilie fixt. 1673 Wedderburn Gloss, 18 Caryophyllata, 
a janet-flower. 

t Jau’nish, jawnish, a. Ohs. rare-K [f. 
jawne, Jaune a. p- -ish.] Yellowish. 

. 1S97 Lowe Chirurg. (1634) *00 If it ptoceede of . . choller, 
it is jawnish coloured, with some tumor. 


JAUNT. 

J Jaunsel, v. Obs. rare-'^. [deriv. of Jaunce v.] 
intr. To trot or jaunt about. 

1590 Nashe Pasquils Apol. Cijb, Mounted upon then- 
double geldings, with theyr wives behinde them, ryding and 
iaunsling from place to place to feaste among the gentlemen 
of the Shyre. 

Jauut (dgant, dggnt), v. Also 6 iant. [Of 
obscure origin ; in i it appears to be more or less 
identical in sense with Jaunce v. ; but the phonetic 
relation is obscure : cf. Jaunce sb.] 

I. tl. irans. (?) To make (a horse) prance up 
and down ; to exercise or tire a horse by riding 
him up and down. Obs, 

1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. iv. 45 a, Then followeth Saint 
Stephens day, whereon doth euery man His horses iaunt 
and course abrode, as swiftly as he can. 1373 Tusser 
Husb. (1S7S) 177 For etierie tiifle leaue ianting thy nag, 
but rather make lackey of Jack bole thy wag 1611 Cotgr , 
lancer VII cheval, to stirre a horse in the stable till hee sweat 
withall ; or (as our) to iaunt : an old word. 

J* 2 . intr. (?) To prance. Obs. rare. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias 11. i. iv. Handy-crafts 466 
Th’ angry Steed . . All side.long iaunts, on eyther side he 
justles, Aiid’s waving Crest courageously he bristles. 

J 3 . trans. To carry up and down on a prancing 
horse ; to ‘ cart about ’ in a vehicle. Obs. rare. 

1374 Studley tr. Bale’s Pageant Popes vi. 12C b, He 
[Boniface VIII] was set vpon an vnbrokeii coult with his 
face to the horse tayle, and so caused to ride a gallop and 
iaiinted til he weie bieathlesse. i 8 i 3 Codbett Pol. Reg. 
XXXIII. 120 To get into a Grecian car, and to be drawn, 
with Minerva at his back. .four or five miles through the 
streets of London .. after having quietly suffered himself to 
be jaunted about in this manner [etc.]. 

•j- 4 . intr. Of a peison ; To trot or trudge about 
(with the notion of exertion or fatigue) ; to run to 
and fro. Obs. or arc/t. 

1373 Appius i5- Virginia in Ha?l. Dedsley IV. 150 Why 
I did I ride, run, and revel. And for all my jaunting now made 
a javel? 1392 Shaks. Rom. <§• Jul. ii. v, 53 (ist Qo ) Sending 
me about To catch my death with iaunting up and downe. 
1706 Phillips, To Jaunt, to go, trot, or nudge up and 
down._ 1771 Foote Maid of Ji. 111. Wks. 1799 II. 231 
Running forwards and backwards to town, and jaunting to 
see all the fine sights. 1892 Cornh. Mag. Oct. 337 The one 
omnibus jaunts about seeking travellers. 

_ 6, intr. To make a short journey, trip, or excur- 
sion ; to take a jaunt, now, esp., ior pleasure. 
Also ^ jaunt it. 

1647 Stapyi.ton Juvenal x, 183 He, to bis Moores .. o'l-e 
the Pyren mountains jaunts. 1766 Garrick in G Coleman's 
Postk. Lett. (1820) 292 We are jaunting it for a few days. 
1803 E. S. Bowne in Sti-ibner's Mag. (1888) II. 178/1 , 1 am 
most tired of jaunting. 1848 C. C. CLirroRD tr. Aristo- 
phanes, Frogs 37 He’d to the market jaunt. 1893 Daily 
News^ 13^ Feb. 5/3 The Lord Mayor and the Sheiiffs [of 
Dublin] jaunting over to London with the petition presented 
themselves . . at the door of the House. 

II. Influenced by Jaunty adj. 

6. zWr. To move jauntily : cf. Jaunt ri.l 3. rare, 

1890 R, Bridges Shorter Poems 11. 8 Jaunt and sing out- 
right As by their teams they stride. 

Hence Jau-nting’ vbl. sb., also used attrib . : cf. 
Jaunting-cae ; Jau-nting' jpl. a. ; Jaumtingly 
adv., [from sense 6] jauntily. 

a 1616 Beaum. & Fl. Wit at sev. Weap. v. ii, 'Las I’m 
weary with the walk. My jaunting days are done. 1813 
J. C. Hobhouse Journey 858 , 1 have seen a circle of Fieiich 
gentlemen .. after the manner of our jaunting citizens, 
amusing themselves with a Jew conjuior. 1840 Hooi) 
Up the Rhine 7 In hopes the jaunting about a bit will make 
her forget the loss of her husband. 1839 New Monthly Mag. 
LVl. 70 With his foi age-cap jauntingly cocked over one eye. 

Jaunt (d3ant, dggnt), sbf Also 8 jant. [Goes 
with Jaunt v., which is evidenced a little earlier. 

In sense i, it varied with y'azzwa-, whether as a real variant 
or from scribal confusion of i and c is uncertain.] 

1 . A fatiguing or troublesome journey. (Now only 
as an ironical use of 2 : cf. a dance.) 

1592 Shaks Rom. Jul. 11. v. 26 (1st Qo.) Lord how my 
bones ake : Fie what a iaunt [2nd Qo. iaunce, ist FoL iaunt] 
haue I had. 1399 Warn. Faire Worn, n, 270 Wheie have 
I been ? where 1 have had a jaunt Able to tire a horse. 1693 
Woodward Nat. Hist. Earth (1702) 215 This Part have 
I run over : and led my Reader a long and tedious Jaunt in 
tracing out these . . mineral Bodies. 1727 Bailey voI. II, 
A Jaunt, a tedious, fatiguing Walk. 1732 J. Stewart in 
Scots Mag. (1753) 552/1 , 1 arrived here, after a verj' trouble- 
some jaunt. 1756 Washington ZfifA Writ. 1S89 1 . 360 Last 
night I returned from a veiy long and troublesome jaunt on 
the Frontiers. 1879 Browning Ivan Ivanov. 52 This lough 
jaunt — alone through night and snow. 

2 . An excursion, a trip, or journey, esp, one taken 
for pleasure. 

1678 R. L’Estrange Seneca's Mor. (1702) 413 The next 
day they take the same Jaunt over again. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v. xliii. (1737) 186 She.. made him take a Jant [le 
feii cheminerl nine Times round the Fountain. 1723 G. 
Rochfort Z«A to Swift in S.’s Wks. (1841) II. 577 If you 
have not got rid of your cold, 1 would prescribe a small 
jaunt to Belcamp this morning. 1736 H. Walpole Corr. 
(1820) I. 8, 1 have been a jaunt to Oxford. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 67 Your idle jaunts, taken for amusement 
only. 1809 Pinkney Trav. France 120 The French gentry 
of late have become so fond of jaunts of pleasure. 1866 
Carlyle Remin, 1. 203 He wa.s on his marriage jaunt. 

+ 3 . Jaunty carriage of the body. Obs. rare~'-. _ 
1721 Amherst Terrse Fil, xlvi. (1726) 256 He has a deli- 
cate jaunt in his gait. 

f Jaunt,rA^ Obs. rare-'’, [F.jante {12th c.in 
Halz.-Darm ).] A felloe of a wheel. 
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1706 Phillips, yaunis^ the Fellows of a Wheel. 17*1 in 
Bailly ; and in mod. Diets. 

Jatmtily (d 3 a-ntili), adv. [f. Jaunty a. -t- -xy 2.} 
In a jaunty, gay, or airy manner ; with an air of 
sprightly self-assertion. 

i8z8 Webster, Janiily. 1837 Disraeli Venetia. i. .wi. 
(1871) 77 His hat was rather jauntily placed on his curly 
red hair. 1876 Among tny Bks. Ser. n. 4 Voltaiie 

. .jauntily forgives Bayle for having been right. 1877 Mrs. 
Oliphant Makers of I<lor. vi. 167 He then enters into his. . 
tre.Ttment of his own wife which he expounds jantily. 

Jauntiness (d^amtines). [f. as prec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being jaunty ; self-satisfied spright- 
liness ; airiness ; perkiness. 

1712 Addison Sped. No. 530 ir 4, I felt a certain Stiffness 
in my Limbs, which entiiely destioyed that Jauntyuess of 
Air I was once Master of. 1838 Dicrens Nick. Nick, xix. 
That indescribable air of jauiitiness and individuality which 
empty garments . . will take. 1884 Chr. Coumiw. 23 Oct. 
21/5 The paper was maired by a jauntiness which did not 
become the subject. 

Jauntingf-car (dga'ntiqika:^, dgg-nt-). [f. 
jaunting vbl. sb. (see Jaunt ».) + Car.] A light, 
two-wheeled vehicle, popular in Ireland, now carry- 
ing four persons seated two on each side, either 
back to back [outside jaimting-car') or facing each 
other {inside jaunting-car), with a seat in front for 
the driver. Formerly made for a larger number of 
passengers : see quot. 1801. 

1801 Felton Carriages (ed. 2) 11 . App. 3 There has been 
introduced some of a foreign description, called German 
Waggons, and Jaunting Carrs. Ibid. 6 The Jaunting Carr 
is a one horse carriage . . so contrived as to carry many 
passengers ; intended for gentlemen to go a pleasuring with 
their families, they driving themselves . . The body is made 
to project over the wheels, is of a round form, and capacious 
enough to hold five or si.x persons comfortable, besides the 
diiver, forming, as it were, a small apartment, and will 
even afford a small table to stand in the middle. 1829 
Blackw. Mag. XXV. 771/2 There is a vehicular machine, 
peculiar, I believe, to Ireland called ‘ an outside jaunting- 
car ! ’ 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy i. He . . drove out the 
nurse and children on the jaunting-car, 1883 S. C. Hall 
Retrospect II. 303 In general there was no way of travelling 
except by the old jaunting-car. 18^4 Hall Caine Manx- 
man 351 A company of jolly fellows in a jaunting-car. 
Jaunty (d^a-nti), a. Forms : a, 7 jentse, 
juntee, shauntee, 7-8 jante(e, jauntee,8 jantde, 
8-9 jant6. / 3 . (7 ganty), 7-9 janty, 8 jautia, 
8- jaunty. [First found in 17th c., in forms jantee 
(in 8 also jantee, janti) and janty, anglicized 
phonetic representations of F. gentil (pronounced 
gahtr), noble, gentle, genteel; at first app. with, final 
stress tdjjantf"), but soon treated like an Eng. adj. 
in -y, and with the F. a lengthened as in chant, aunt, 
haunt. Cf. Genteb, Genty.] 

1 1 . Of persons, their manners, etc. : Well-bred ; 
gentlemanly; genteel. Obs. 

a. 1674 J. Wright il/ft'A Thyesies 109 'Twould be most 
redicule, and he That does it, not at ail jentee._ 1675 
Crowne Country IVit i. i. ii See how finely bred he is, how 
juntee and complaisant, a 1676 Dk. Newcastle Humorous 
Lovers 20 He is very jantee indeed, and of a humour now 
in fashion, 1713 Mrs. Centlivrr Itlonder ii. i, Now, 
in my mind, I take snuff with a very jantee air. a 1750 T. 
Gordon Another Cordial (1751) II. 138 They look upon 
a Jantee air and Mien to be excellent Virtues. 1732 Fielding 
Amelia v, vii, Mrs. Ellison .. said, so Captain, my jantee 
[mod. ed. jaunty] serjeant was very early here. 

1663 Killigrew Parson's Wedd. t. iii, ’Tls true, 'tis a 
good ganty way of begging. 1667 Dryden Maiden Queen 
V. i. Save you Monsieur Florimel. Faith, methinks you are 
.1 very janty fellow. 170^ Mrs. Manley 229 

[She] had .something jantie in her Mein and Conversation. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. S03_ F 2 Whether it is reasonable 
that . . such a Creature as this .shall come from a janty Part 
of the Town, and give herself such violent Airs. cr83aMRs. 
Sherwood in Hotdston Tracts III. No. 81. 3 She had., 
what my mother called a veiy jaunty genteel air. 

fb. Of things : Elegant, stylisli, ‘smart’. 1 Ohs. 
a, 1678 Shadwell Timon Epil., This Jantee slightness 
to the French we owe. 1687 Settle Refl. Dryden 10 
A Discour.se so jauntee that ’tis the first you have met with 
yet, that has been all clear wit, and no Billinsgate. 1708 
Motteux Rabelais iv. .xlviii, With a jantee pair of Canvass 
Trowzers, a 1770 C, Smart Fables xvi, A bag-wig of a 
jauntee air. Trick’d up with all a barber's care. 1771 T. Hull 
Hist, Sir W. Harrington (1797) H. 226 A true jauntee 
manner of dressing is, to he sure, a vast advantage. 

p. 1662 Hobbes Considered 54 A new Gin, or other janty 
device. 1713 Gay Guard. No. 149 P 7 We owe most of our 
janty fashions now in vogue, to some adept beau among 
them. 1760 Warton Oxford Heiusman's Ferses g What 
tho’ they dress so fine and ja'nty? 1864 A. Leighton 
Myst. Leg. Edinburgh (1886) 153 Then every one knew how 
janty the bachelor had to make himself. 

2 . Easy and sprightly in manner ; having or 
affecting well-bred or easy sprightliness ; affecting 
airy self-satisfaction or unconcern. 

1672 Shadwell Miser m, Wks. 1720 III. 48 Just that free 
and janty mein, that very easy and unconstrain’d motion 
which she describ’d. 1700 Farquhar Inconstant i. ii, Turn 
you about upon your heel with a jaunty [ed. 1786 jante] air. 
1712 Steele Sped. No. 454 p 4 This sort of Woman is 
usually a janty Slattern. 1^0 Dickens Barn. Rudge Iviii, 
He wore a jaunty cap and jacket. 186a Sala Seven Sons 
II. 1. 25 He saw. .the jaunty little man coming acioss the 
high stieet. 

b. Lively, brisk. 

X719 D’URrEY Pills III. 228 Brisk and of a Jantee Meen. 
17SS Hervey Theron Aspasia I. i. 10 However jauntee 
and alert the various methods of modern trifling may seem. 


i8ig Sporting Mag. IV. 155 A quick and jante motion of the 
finger and thumb. 1866 Livingstone Aar/ yr/iA. ix. (1873) I. 
229 The ladies have a jaunty walk. 187S J owett Plazo i.ed. 2) 
III. 106 The old imitate the jaunty manners of the young. 

Jaup, jawp, Sc. and fiorth. dial. Also jap, 
jaap, jalp. [app. echoic : the Sc. spelling au, aw, 
in early i6th c. suggests an original jalf>{c[. hand, 
yaud from hald, yald), which is an apt echo of 
the sound made by agitated water. The vowel 
now varies dialectally as a, a, g, 9.] 

1 . intr. To dash and rebound like water with 
splashing of the vicinity ; to move with splashing ; 
to splash ; to make a light splashing sound. 

1513 Douglas /Eneisvii. x. 101 A rok of the see, .. Fra 
wallis feill, in all thair byr and swecht lawping about his 
skyrtis wyth mony a bray. 1787 Burns To a Haggis viii, 
Aiild Scotland wants iiaeskinking ware That jaups in luggie?. 
1823 Brockett s.v^. The water went jauping in the skeel. 
1828 Craven Dial., Jaupe, to dash like water. 1886 S. IF. 
Line. Gloss. Suppl., faup, to splash, make a splashing 
noise ; said of the sound made by water or any liquid in 
a bucket or barrel : ‘ How it jaups about '. 

2 . irans. a. To cause (water or liquid) to splash 
or move with splashing, b. To splash or bespat- 
ter (a person or thing) with water, wet mud, or 
the like, rebounding from a breaking wave, wet 
or muddy ground, etc. 

1721 Kelly Sc. Prov. 283 Ride fair and jaap nane. ? a 1800 
Rosmer Hafmand no in Child Ballads (1857) I- 4^5 
Rosmer sprang i' the saut sea out, And jawp’d it up i' the 
sky. itiSor R. Gall Poems (1819) 23 Sandie frae his 
doughty wark Came hame a’ jaupit i’ the dark. 1823-80 
Jamieson, To yawp, yaap, yalp, to bespatter with mud. 
Mod. Sc. The laddie ran through the mud and jaupit his- 
sel’ up to the neck. 

Jaup, jawp, sb. Sc. and north, dial, [Goes 
with Jaup tj.] The splash of water against any 
surface, or one of the drops or spurts of water 
which this scatters on adjacent bodies ; a spot of 
water or wet mud splashed upon the clothes from 
wet or muddy ground, etc. 

1513 Douglas rEneis v. iii. 44 Weill far from thens standis 
a roche in the see, .. Quhdk, sumtyme with the boldnand 
Wallis quhite, Is by the iawp of fiudis coverit quyte. Ibid. 
VIII. i. 136, I am God Tibris,. .Quhilk,. .with mony iaup and 
iaw Bettis thir brayis, schawand the bankis down. 1786 
Burns Brigs of Ayr 126 Then down ye’ll hurl, . . And dash 
the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies 1 1880 Antrim ( 5 - 
Down Gloss., yaps, splashes or sparks of water or mud. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., yaup, a sjilash or smut of mud or 
dirt of any kind adhering to any article. A spurt of water. 

b. (See quots.) 

i8u WiLLAN jy. Riding Gloss. (K.'p. S.), yop, the sound 
of water agitated in a nanow or iriegular ves.sel. .1877 
N, ly. Line. Gloss , yanp, the sound produced by liquid 
shaken in a half-empty cask. 

Java (dga'va). The name of a large island in 
tlie Malay archipelago. Used attrib. in the names 
of things connected with it in origin, as J" ava 
almond, Canarium commune (Miller Flant-n. 
18S4); Java plum, Eugenia Jainbolana\ see 
jAJiBob; Java sparrow, a kind of Weaver- 
bird {Amadina orysivora). Also ellipt., Java, a 
variety of domestic fowl. 

*842 Java plum [see Jaman], x86i Mayhew Land. Labour 
II 82 The Java sparrows are chiefly in demand for the 
aviaiies of the rich in town and countiy. 1893 Newton 
Did. Birds, yava Sparrow, one of the best known of exotic 
cage-birda, Padda or Mania oryznwa,. .family Ploceidee, 

Javan (djawan), a. and sb. [f. Java -f -an.] 

a. adj. Of Java. b. sb. A native of Java. 

1606 Scott (title) An exact Discovrse. .of the East Indians, 
as well Chyneses as lauans. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) S4X A lavan King . . which had a hundred wives. 
1883 G. Allen Colin Clout’s Garden xii. 69 The Javan and 
Indian fauna. 

Javanese (dajsevanf-z), a. and sb. [f. Javar + 
-ESE.] a. adj. Of or pertaining to Java, Javan. 

b. sb. A native of Java (formerly with '^\. Java- 
neses)', also, the language of central Java, belonging 
to the Malayan family. 

1704 Churchill Colled. Voy. III. 724/1 The Javaneses 
and Mardykers. x8ix JT. Leyden in Scott Biog. Notices 
(1880) II. 192 note, We will be joined by all the Malays and 
Javanese. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 467/2 The scapula of 
the Javanese Rhinoceros. 1838 Faber tr. Life Xavier 340 
Malay and Javanese soldiers. 

II JavaT. Obs. [F. javart, in Cotgr. iavard, 
iavar, iavarre(\ ‘ A swelling in the hollow of the 
pastern of a horse’ (Cotgr.). 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Far me 142 For the lauar, 
take Pepper,.. and make an. empjaister to be layd vpon the 
place. Ibid. 144 For the Iavar in the houghs or hams. 

Javeli (d.50e'v’I). 1 Obs. Also 5-7 -ell, (5 
iaw veil, 6 iavelle, -all), 6-7 -il(l, 6-7 .Sr. ievel(l, 
6 iefwell, ieflfell). [Derivation obscure : cf. Cavel 
sb.^, Havel rAl] A low or worthless fellow ; a 
rascal. 

13.. F. E. Aim. P. B. T495 J>e lorde. .Displesed much,, 
pat his iueles so gent wyth iaueles wer fouled, ci^o 
York Myst. xxx. 235 O, what javellis are ye pat jappis with 
gollyng 7 1300-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 15 Fowll jow- 

jowrdane-hedit jevellis. 1334 More Treat. Passion Intrqd., 
Wks. 1272 How much more abhominable is that pieuish 
pride in a lewde vnthriftye iauell. a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. 
Wks. 1846 I. 82 Pack you, Jefwellis [v. r. jeffells], gett yow 
to your chargeis. 1391 Spenser M. Hubberd 309 Whenas 
Time. .Expired had the terme, that these two iavels Should 


render up a reckning of their travels. 1:1648-30 Brathwait 
Barnabees yrnl. iv. 1 vij, Should this Javell dye next morrow, 
I partake not in his sorrow. [1823 J. Wilson Nod. Ambr. 
Wks. 1855 1 . 3 Javel or Devil or how shall we call thee?] 
t Ja'vel^, north, and .Jr. Obs. In 5 iavelle, 
5-6 iauiU, 6 gavyll, gavil. [A by-form of Jail : 
cf. dial. F. javiole and med.L. gabiola, gaviola, 
with cognate forms, under J.viL. (But the v may 
be a ii, or a scribal vagary.)] = Jail. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 194/1 A Iavelle, gaola, ubi a presone. 
1558 Wills 4 - Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 185, I bequithe to 
the presoners of Duresme gavyll to be distributed in 
allmes x*. 1377 Holinshed Chron., Scot. 430/2 The heads 
.. were taken downs beside the place where they weie 
fastned on a gavil [ed. 1587 iauill]. 

t Ja'Vel^. Obs. Also 7 iauil. [a. "S. javelle = 
ONF. gavelle Gavel sb.‘t‘'\ A quantity ot stalks of 
flax, corn, etc. laid in the sun to dry ; = Gavel sb.'i 
i6ox Holland PlBiy II. 4 When they be sufficiently 
watered . .then must the foresaid iauils or stalke.s bee hung 
out _a second time to be dried in the sun. 1611 Cotgr., 
Enja-veler, to make vp come into lauels, or Gauels. 

tJa’veler. 7 io>th.zit 6 .Sc. Obs. Also 6 ievel- 
lour, 6-7 iavel(l)our. [cf. Javel 2 .] =Jailek. 

c St. Cuthberi (SMxte&s) 5044 For lauelers was he rad, 
And besyd him to eschape. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems xxxviii. 
34 The presone [is] brokin, the jevellouris fleit and flemit. 
1536 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1S21) II. 402 The javellouris 
quhilkis kepit the presoun quhare he urns, . . pressit down 
ane bevy burd on his %yamhe. a 1605 Montgomerie Sonn. 
Iv, My pairties ar my javellour and ray judge. 

Javelia (d^se-velin, d3£E’vliii), sb. Also 6 iare- 
lyn(e,-ynge,-inge,-en,^r. ievilling, (geweling, 
iaivelin), 6-7 iaveling, -ine, 7 javlin. [a. F. 
javeline (i5thc. in liatz.-Darm.) ; from the radical 
javel-, found also in Javelot.] 

1 . A light spear thrown with the hand with or 
without the help of a thong ; a dart. 

1313 [&t(: javelin spear in 4]. 1330 Palsgr. 233/2 lavelyn 
a speare, jauelot. 1333 Covfrdale i Sam, xix. 10 Saul . . 
had a iauelynge in his hande. .. And Saul thought with the 
iauelinge to sticke Dauid fast to the wall. 1592 Shak.s. 
Ven. ^ Ad. 616 (Globe) With javelin’s point a churlish swine 
to gore. 1667 Milton P. A. xi. 658 Others from the Wall 
defend With Dart and Jav’lin. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(1776) III. 227 When the hunters approach him [the lion], 
they either shoot or throw their javelins. 1874 Boutell 
A Jins 4 Arm. i, a The arrow— either discharged from the 
bow or thrown as a javelin from the hand. 

b. Her. A charge consisting of a short spear 
with a barbed head,. 

1882 CussANS Handbk. Her. vii. (ed. 3] 122 When a plain 
Spear is intended, it must be blazoned as a Javelin. 

t c. As rendering of L. jacuhis, a serpent that 
darts on its prey; cf Daet sb. 4. Obs. rare"'''. 

1718 Rowe tr. Lucan ix. Fierce from afar a darting javelin 
shot, For such, the serpent’s name has Afiic taught. 

d.Jg. 

1830 Mrs. Browning Island v. Where the grey rock.s 
strike Their javelins up the azure. 1836 Eliz. Warner Hills 
Skaiemvc 242 The speaker was <a well dressed and easy 
mannered man of the world, but with a very javelin of an 
eye. 1867 Whittier Tent on Beach 197 Piercing the waves 
along its track With the slant javelins of rain, 
d 2 . A pointed weapon with a long shaft used for 
thiusting ; a pike or half-pike ; a lance. Obs. 

1520 Rutland Papers (Camden) 43 And lx of his [the 
king's] gard on horsbacke, with javelyns. a 1348 Hall 
Chron., lien. VIII, 235 b, Every man havyng a iavelyn or 
slaughsword to keepe the people in aray. 1576 Extracts 
Aberdeen Reg. (1848) II. 27 Ane halberd, dence aiks, or 
geweling. 1636 Blount Glossogr., yaveline, a weapon of 
a size between the Pike and Partisan, a 1839 Pbaed Poems 
(1864) II. 422 And see thy javelin’s point be bright, Thy 
falchion's temper true. 

b. One who bears a ‘javelin’ ; = Javelin-man i. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 338 'There were the halls 
where the judges, robed in scarlet and escorted by javelins 
and trumpets, opened the king’s commission twice a year, 
t 3 . A fish : app. the pilchard or anchovy (both 
caught in immense numbers at Venice, and pre- 
served for exportation). Ohs. rare. 

265^ BIoufet & Bennet Health’s Improv. (1746) 244 
Javelings or Sea-darts are plentiful in the Venetian Gulf, 
and all the Adriatic Sea. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as javelin-bearer, -head, 
-spear javelin-dartmg, -proof javelin-hat, 
a Soutli American vampire, Phyllostoma hasiatum ; 
javelin-fish, a species of hEEmuloiiid fish {Porno- 
dasys hasta) (Funk) ; javelin-snake, a snake-like 
lizard of the genus Acontias = dart-snake (Dabt sb. 
4, 8) ; also applied to various species of Bothrops, 
an American genus of Crotalidse or rattlesnakes. 

1861 Hulme tr. MoguiJt-Tandou 11. iv. i. 212 It has been 
asserted that .. the Vampire and the ‘‘Javelin Bat ,. could 
destroy a man by sucking his blood. 1552 Huloet, *Iauelyn 
bearer, lancearius. X813 Byron Br. Abydos 1. ix, Nor 
mark’d the ^javelin-darting crowd. 1332 Huloet, *Iauelyn 
head, sicilites. 1866 Conington YEneid ii. 664 Screened by 
a pent house “javelin-proof. 1833 Penjiy Cycl. IV, 529/1 
These bones are absent in the fourth subgenus, Acontias 
(*Javelin-Snake) of Cuvier. 1847 Carpenter Zool. % 502 
'The AcoJitias, or Javelin Snake, of Southern Afiica, ps 
nearly allied to our Slow-worm. 1861 Hulme tr. Moyuin- 
Tandon 11. v. i. 237 The most formldalile species is the 
Javelin Snake properly so called, or Yellow Viper of Mar- 
tinique [Bothrops Lanceolaius). 1313 Douglas YEneis xn. 
iv. 14 The braid hed brangland on the “ievilling speyr. 

Javelin (dgse-velin, dsEcwlin), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
trans. To strike or pierce with or as with a javelin. 
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i8S9 Tennyson Vivien 93+ Out of heaven a bolt, .struck, 
Furrowing a giant oak, and javelining With darted spikes 
and splinters of the wood The dark earth round. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly Apr. 502/2 The lightning began to jave- 
Im the pines about the cottage. 

Javelineer (d2cev(e)linl»"j). Also 6-7-ier,-er. 
[a. obs, Y . javdinier \ see Javelin and -eeb.] 

1 . A soldier armed with a javelin. 

1600 Holland Livy vm. vifi, The forefront of the vant- 
gard, -were iaveliniers called Hastati. a 1656 lI.ssHEn Ann. 
vi, (165B) 20S Before this battalian. .there went six thousand 
slingers, and javeliners. 1828 Lewes tr. Boeckh's Piib. Leon, 
.4/'/!^«s'(i842)a67 Grecian and Barbarian javeKneers. 

2 . = Javelin-man i. 

1879 Browning Med Brails 64 Judges the prime of the 
land, Constables, javelineers. 

Javelin-man. [f. Javelin A + Man.] 

1 . One of a body of men in the retinue of a sheriff 
who carried spears or pikes (Javelin ri. 2), and 
escorted the judges at the assizes. 

1705 Land. Gaz, No. 4154/1 The High 'Sheriff of Hamp- 
shire, with about 90 Javelin Men, . . received Her Majesty. 
1833 Boston Herald 7 Feb. 3/3 The javlin-men and special 
constables ranged themselves in front of the Court-house. 
1871 RnsANT & Rice Read^ Memey Mortiloy xiii,_ The 
twelve javelin men, walking in martial array by the side of 
the carriage. i8go Daily Me^us 16 July 2/8 An amendment, 
practically abolishing javelin men and substituting police 
was inserted on the motion of Lord Belper. 

2 . A soldier armed with a javelin; = Javelineebi. 

1846 H. Torrens On Milit. Lit <5- Hist. I. 76 Clouds of 

skirmishers, javelin-men, howyers, and slingers. 1830 Meri- 
v.YLE Rom. E»tp. vi. (1865) 1 . 276 Caesar brought into the 
field javelinmen from Numidia. 

fJa’velot. Obs. [a. OF. It. giaue- 

lotto ; in ONF. gaveloi, Breton gavloti, MHG. 
gahilbt (Diez). See also Gavelot. 

The original source of F. javel-, Qi^Y . gavel-, in javeloi, 
javeline, and their cognate.s, is uncertain, and beset with 
many difficulties ; opinion at present favours a Celtic origin ; 
see Gavelock, and cf. Dies and Thurneysen s.v. giavelotiol\ 
A small spear or javelin thrown with the hand or 
irom a catapult. 

_ 1489 Caxton Faytes q/' A. i. xiv. 38 Sperys, dartys, and 
iauelots. 167s Phil. Trans. X. 282 Catapultas and Balistas : 
the former casting Javelots : the latter stones. 1693 Uhqu- 
[I ART Rabelais tit. Prol., They sharpned and prepared 
Spears,, .Javelins, Javelots and Tninchions. 1708 Motteux 
Rabelais v, ix. (1737) 33 Javelins, Javelots, Darts, Dartlets. 

t Javelotiex Ois. rare. Also -ott-. [a. obs. 
Y.javeloHer, i.javdot Javelot.] A soldier armed 
with a javelot or javelin ; a javelineer. 

1600 Holland Livy xxi. xxi. 405 Hee [Hannibal] sent for 
fresh supplie out of Affricke, specially of Archers and 
lavelotiers, and those lightly armed, /bid. xxvi. ir. 585 
Hereupon began the manner, .to entertaine such light armed 
iavelottiers called Velites, euen among the Legions. 

t Ja'Ver, V. Obs. exc. dial. Also 5 chauei, 9 
jawer. [app. onomatopoeic: cf. Jabber z'.] intr, 
= Jabber v. i. 

tfi44o Prong. Parv, 80/2 Clenchyn a-jen or chaueryn 
a-3en, forpiowde heite, obgarrio. Ibid. 257/1 langelyn or 
iaveryn a-jen, Jiat ys clepyd clenchy ng a-jem oggarria, [See 
also Jabber v. i.] 1839 A. Bywater Sheffield Dial. (1877) 
98 To bawl to t’ OriSimen, or jawer abaht chetch rates. 
1876 Mid. Yorksh. Gfsjj., jawer. [In various Yoikshirc 
dialects, in sense To talk idly, garrulously, or noisily.] 
Hence Javex, Jawer sb, {dial.) 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Jawer, idle talk. 1876 Mid. 

I 'orksh. Gloss., Jawer, bold, assuming talk. 1876 Whitby 
Gloss., Jawer, ‘jaw’ or talk; impudence. 

Javil, -ill, variants of Javel sb. 

Jaw (dgp), sb.'^ Forms ; a. 4-5 iow, 4-6iowe'; 

5-7iawe, 7-jaw; (sgeaWjgowejgeWjygagli). 
[A wordof difficult etymology, on the origin of which 
the evidence known to us affords conflicting indica- 
tions. It occurs in the form jotv{e from ^1375; 
c 1483 we find jaio'^e, which before long superseded 
jowf, from 1530 to f 1675 there was a collateral 
Chaw(e. Chaucer rimed Jowe with clowe ( = jaw^ 
claw), which shows that the sound was not ft, and 
thus that the word was not the Y.joue cheek. 

If, notwithstiinding the want of evidence, and in spite 
of the late exemplification of ck forms in ckaw{e, it may be 
assumed that jowe was preceded by a ME. *chozue, re- 
presenting an unrecorded OE. *ciowe, cedwe wk. fern., this 
would be identical with OHG. kimua, chimva, early MHG. 
t kiwe, chou-zve, MHG. kiuzue, coitzue, early mod. and dial. 
Ger. keu, kau, koie (Grimm>; MDu. couzue, Kilian kouzoe, 
keeiiwe, Du. kieuzu ; going back to OTeut. *kewwdn, deriv. 
of kewnan to Chew. The later ckazve, yiirur would then be 
parallel to mod.Ger. kaue, MDu. cauzue, Kilian kanzue, and 
to Ger. kauen, Du. kaiizven, idth c. Eng. Chaw v., beside 
OHG. kinwan, MHG. kiuzven^ MDu. kouwen, and OE. 
cdozvan Chew, the phonetic relations of which are not clearly 
settled. _ The spelling with / may have been influenced by 
association with F. yoi/r cheek ; though tbefrequentpassage 
of ch into j in other words shows that this need not be as- 
sumed. Cf, the phonetic development of OE. ciajl, ME. 
ckavel, cka.nl, chol, f/tiwu/, JoWL : also Marston’s Jawn for 
ckazuH sb. and vb,j 

1 , One of the hones (or sets of bones) forming the 
framework of the mouth, and the seizing, biting, or 
masticating apparatus of vertebrates ; in sing, more 
frequently the lower or under {^nether) jaw, the 
inferior maxillary or mandible, than the ujper 
(fffver) jaw, ox superior maxillary ; cf. Jaw-bonb. 
_ 'Yht drugging ox falling cj the jaw is a mark of death, de- 
jection, or chagrin ; see Jaw-fallen, Chop-fallen. 


a, 1383 Wyclif Jvdg. XV. 16 In the cheek boon of an asse, 
that is, in the iow of the colt of assis, I haue doon hem awey. 
1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xvi. (149s) 121 The Coca- 
diyll meuyth the ouer lowe [Bodley MS. j>o ouer gowe] 
ayenste kynde of all other beestes and holdyth the nether 
lowe [Bodley MS. Jje nebir iowe] still and meuyth it not. 
1484 Caxton Fables of jEsog 2 He had a grete hede large 
vysage longe lowes. i486 Bk. St. AlbanstZys^ a, For hooches 
that growe in a hawkis lowe. 

fi. C14S0 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (Bodl. MS.], 
No beeste hab an euen gut but he haue teeb in ayber iawe. 
1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xliii. (Percy Soc.) 210 Dyd not kyng 
Davyd a lyons jawe tere? 1600 E. Blount tr. Concstaggio 
270 The bullet hitting him under his right iawe._ i6ii Bible 
Job xli. 2 Canst thou.. bore his iawe through with a thorne? 
1774 Goldsm. iVijA Hist. (1776) VII. 218 Their teeth are .. 
numerous, and. .perfectly inoffensive; they he in either jaw. 
iSig Shelley Peter Beil i. x. There was a silent chasm Be- 
twixt his upper jaw and under. 1866 G. Macdonald Hww. Q. 
Neighb. x.xx.liSySjscSThe jaw fell, and the eyes ivere fixed. 

2 . In//. The bones and associated structures of 
the mouth including the teeth, regarded as instru- 
ments of prehension, crushing, and devouring; 
hence, the cavity formed by these parts ; the mouth, 
fauces, thioat. 

a. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 1. pr. iv. 9 (Camb. MS.) Vit drowh 
1 hym owt of the lowwes of hem Jjat gapeden. 1398 Trevisa 
Barth. De P. R. xvti. xxiii. (Tollem. MS.), It abateb 
swellynge of iowes \tumorent fanciian sedaf\ and helpeb 
woundes of be longes. ^1430 Stans Ptier 31 m Babees 
Bk. 29 To enbrace [y.r. cnboce] J >1 iowis with breed, it is not 
dewe; with ful moub Speke not lest b^u do offence. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 195/1 There apperyd on hir no sygne 
of lyf sauf that hyr Iowes were a lytel reed. 1513 Douglas 
AEneis xi. xiii. 69 With ane hydduus wolfis gapand iowis. 

0 . cxilk^ChaHcer s H. Fainem. 6 g 6 (ed. Caxton) Euyithrjft 
come on your lawes [rime clawes ; Fairf. and Bodl. HISS. 
Iowes, -ys, clowes, -ys], 1573 Gascoigne Hearbes, Voy. to 
Holland, At last the Dutche with butter bitten iawes. .Gan 
aunswere thus. 1590 Spenser F. Q. hi. viii. 33 The hungry 
Spaniells. .With greedy iawes her leady for to teare. _ 1608 
D. T[uvil] Ess. Pol. S( Mor. 69 Many haue had the victory 
snatcht (as it were) out of their iawes, . . for not making 
a . . bridge for the . . enemy to passe over. X732 Lediard 
Seihos II. VII. 103 [No] form, .discern’d but sparkling eyes 
and flaming jaws. 1733 Somerviu.e Chase lu. 147 From his 
wide Jaws His Tongue unmoisten’d hangs. 

3 . chiefly in// The two sides of a narrow 
pass, fissure, gorge, or channel; the narrow ‘mouth’ 
•or entrance into a valley, gulf, or sea ; the fauces 
or entrance into the ‘ throat ’ of a flower, etc. 

t387 Higden (Rolls) 1 . 167 Cesariensis, Jjat hab. -in 

be west be ryuer Malua, and in be norb by gewes of be grete 
see. i6i8 Bolton (1636) 271 Being commanded by 

C»sar to guard the jawes of the .\driatick gulph. 1635 F. W. 
Obs. in Iv. F'ztlke’s Meteors 16s The Ground perhaps open 
with those inundations, ai)d the Gold fall into the gaping 
jaws of the Earth, and so stick there. 1776 J. Lee Introd. 
Boi. Explan. Terms 395 Faitx, the Jaws gaping between 
the Divisions of the (Sorollae, where the Tube terminates. 
1810 Scott Lady of L, v. iii, The guide, abating of his pace, 
Led slowly through the pass’s jaws. 185X Mayne Reid 
Scalg Hunters xxxvii. 283 The ridge that formed the 
southern jaw of the chasm. 1883 Symonds Hal. Byivays 
i. 4 The torrent, foaming down between black jaws of rain- 
stained granite. 

4 . pi. Applied to the seizing or holding members 
of a machine or apparatus, arranged in pairs, and 
usually capable of an opening and closing move- 
ment 4 spec. Jffiaut. the semicircular, concave, or 
forked end of a boom -or gaff which clasps the 
mast with its projecting ends or * horns’. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts VII. 209 Bringing the jaws of the 
cap to embrace the stern-post. 1825 J. N icholson Ogerat. 
Mechafiic 370 The end of the paper is at that time lying 
even with the extremity of the teeth z i, and the jaws of the 
longs closing immediately that the rod j is put in motion. 
•*830 E. S. N. Campbell Diet. Mil. Sc. 39 Cock, that part 
of a musquet lock which sustains the two pieces of iron, 
called jaw.s, between which the flint is fixed. 1835 Marryat 
Pirate viii, The jaws of the main-gaff were severed. 1877 
Raymond Statist, Mines ^ Mining 421 Krom's laboratory 
crusher ,. In this machine (unlike any other) both jaws 
oscillate on centers, fixed some distance from the crushing 
faces. iMi Young Every man his ovm Mechanic 238 The 
joiner’s vice . . is furnished with 9 in. jaws to open 12 in. 

6 . fig. (in //) The seizing action or capacity of 
any devouring agency, as death, time, etc. 

Mirf. Mag. Induction xxxii, And first within the 
iportche and iawes of Hell, c 1580 Sidney Ps. xxx. iii, The 
graves moist hungry jawes. 1595 Shaks. JoIm v. ii. 116 
'I'o winne renowne Euen in the iawes of danger, and of 
death. 1654 Fuller Tzuo Serm. 41 Mustering of Men in 
this case, was but casting away so many into the Gaghs of 
De.Tth. 1703 Maundeell Jmtrn. Jems. {1732) i 5 Which 
great strength has preserv’d it thus long from the jaws of 
time. i8ss Tennyson Charge Lt. Brigade iii. Into the 
jaws of Death, Into the mouth of Hell Rode the six hundred. 
6 . Vulgar loquacity ; esp. ‘ cheeky ’ or impudent 
talk ; also, in. vulgar language, A talk, a speech, 
a lecture, an address. Frequent in the phrases to 
hold or stop one's jaw (where the sense may at 
first have been literal, as in to open, loose, or work 
one's jaws-, cf. also to hold one's tongue). 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rcmd, iii, None of your jaw, you 
swab, . . else I shall trim your laced jacket for you. 1753 
Foote Eng. in Paris i. Wks. 1709 I. 37 Hold your jaw and 
dispatch. 1773 — Nabob in. Wks. 1799 II. 318 Let's have 
no more of your jaw I 1800 Ld. Metcalfe in Fortn. Rev. 
(18S5) June 7S7 'Tremendous jaw from my tutor. 1836 
Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 94 A rich jaw between . . 
Read and Buckle, who met afloat after a previous quarrel. 
<11845 Hood Tale Tmmget xx, Parliamentary jabber and 
jaw. x868 Freeman in W. R. W, Stephens Ltfe 4 Lett. 


(189s) I. 354 When they talk of right and law, wc bid them 
hold their jaw. 18M D. C. Murray in Jllustr. Lond. A'ezus 
Christmas No. ir/2, So long as a man has the sense to hold 
his jaw at the right time. 

7 . attrib. and Comb., as jaw-arch, -break, -calipers, 
-chasm, -forceps , -gape, -mmt, -sheaih, -zvork-, jaw- 
cracki7ig,jazv-locked, jaw-tied adjs. ; jaw-bit ( U. S.) , 
a short bar placed beneath a journal box to unite 
the two pedestals in a car-truck {Cent. Diet. 1890) ; 
jaw-chuck, a chuck in a lathe furnished with jaws 
for seizing an object ; jaw-crusher {Mining), an 
ore-crushing machine similar to the jaw-breaker ; 
jaw-foot (see Foot sb. 35) ; jaw-footed 
a., provided with a jaw-foot ; jaw-lever, a veteri- 
nary instrument for opening the mouth and admin- 
istering medicine to cattle (Simmonds Diet. Trade 
^858) ; {Arch), ?acoibel; jaw-rope 

{Naut), the 3 ope which fastens the two horns or 
prongs of the boom or gaff round the mast ; jaw- 
spring {V.S), a journal spring; jaw-tackle 
{slang), the muscles of the jaws ; the month, etc., 
as employed in talking; jaw-wedge {U.S), 
a wedge to tighten the axle-box in an axle-guaid 
(Webster, ife64). 

1879 tr. Haeckel’s F.vol. Man Il. xviti. iii "I'lie foremost of 
these pairs of gill-arches changes into the * jaw-arch which 
gives rise to the upper and lower jaws. A. Morrison 

Child Jago 311 His chin fell on his chest, as by * jaw-break. 
1900 Animal World X'iOhl. 18/2 They [larvae of Libellula] 
then advance, .until within half an inch of their prey, when 
out shoot the * jaw-calipers, and the object is seized. 1880 
G. Meredith Egoist II. 105 The gaping * jaw-chasm of his 
greed. 1875 Knight Diet. Meek. s.v. Chuck, [figure] k is 
an independent *jaw chuck. 1883 Ilbistr. Lond. Nezus 
8 Dec. 551/t (Farmer) Such *jaw-cracking_ jokes. 1877 
R.aymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 421 A similar manner 
to that in which the '*jaw-crusher operates so effectually on 
large pieces of ore. 1871 T. R. Jones Anim. Kingd. (ed. 4) 
422 The term * jaw-feet has now, by common consent, 
become the appellation by which they are distinguished. 
1883 A. Wilson in Longnt. Mag. II. 48 The curious jaws, 
jaw -feet, and legs of the armoured crustacean. 1900 A niinal 
World jCX-XI. 18/2 The snatch of their '’'jaw-forceps is so 
quick it takes good eyesiglit to see it. 1898 G. Mereditii 
Odes Fr. Hist, ii Lyrical on into death's red roaring ’‘jaw- 
gape. 1807 E. S. Barrejt Rising Sun III. 130 Hieir 
tongues, .were, for some minutes, *jaw-locked, aftei behold- 
ing this dismal portent. 1894 Doyle Round^ the Red Lavig 
203 He was himself a *jawman, ‘a mere jawman ’, as he 
modestly puts it, but in point of fact he [a surgeon] is too 
young .. to confine himself to a specialty. <11548 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VIII, 73 b, The ’’iawe pece of the said selyng : 
whiche pece was guilte with fine Golae. Ibid.zffi>h, 'Jhe 
Iawe peces and crestes were karved wyth Vinettes and 
trailes of savage worke, and richely gilted with gold and 
Bise. 1833 Marryat P. Simgle li, I .. disengaged the 
*jaw-rope and small gear about the mast. 1886 F. 
Guillemard Cruise ‘ Marchesa' I. 230 The jaw-rope had 
carried away. 187S Huxley in Encycl. Brit. I. 770/1 [The] 
horny ’’jaw-sheaths [of Siren) might be compared to those 
of the Anuran tadpole. 1831 Trelawney Ady. Younger 
Son I. 290 Van would have countermanded this, had I not 
clapped my hand as a stopper on his ’’jaw-tackle. 188^ 
Bread-wmners 210 He had never worked a muscle in bis 
life except his jaw-tackle. 1756 Toldervy Hist. Tzvo 
Orghans III. 75 My ’'jaw-ty’d tongue no speech could lend. 
Ibid. III. 166 Come, come, .no moie of your ’'jaw-work here. 
1803 Moz'n. Her. in Sgiril Pub. Jrnls. (1803) VI. 29 An 
event, .conducive to jaw-work in every sense of the word. 

Jaw (dgg), sb.^ Dc. and north, dial. [Goes ■with 
Ja'Wzi.^, the two appearing together early in 16th c. 
Origin unknown.] 

1 . The rush or dash of a wave; a surging or 
clashing wave, a billow. 

1513 Douglas .Mneis 1, iii. 21 Heich as ane hill the iaw of 
watterbrak, _ Ibid. vm. i. xfit, I am God Tibris . . Quhilk . . 
wyth mony iaup and iaw Bettis thir brayis, schawand the 
bankis down. 1606 tr. Rollock's Lect. 2 These. yi'i The sey 
when it flowes on a rock, immediatelie the iaw returnes 
backe againe in the sey. 1768 Ross Helenore (1866) 231 
Sae we had better jook until the jaw Gang o’er our heads. 
TztiSoo Sir Patrick Sgence viii. tChild), They had not 
saild upon the sea A league but merely three, When ugly, 
ugly were the jaws That rowd unto their knee. 1868 _G. 
Macdonald R. Falconer III. 65 Tak guid tent 'at ye ride 
upo' the tap o' 't, an’ no lat it rise like a muckle jaw ower 
yer held ; for it’s an awfu’ thing to be droont in riches. 
1893 Northumhld. Jaa, Jaw. 

2 . A quantity of water or other liquid dashed, 
splashed, or thrown out ; an outpour of water, etc, 

<3 18x6 Picken in Whistle-Binkie tiSgo) I. 149 Wi' jaws o' 
toddy reeking hot Will keep the genial current warm. 
1825-80 Jamieson s.v,, The cow has gi'en a_ gude jaw the 
day. 1^ Crockett Kit Kennedy 57 Giein' a pot a bit 
syne [=rinse] wi’ a jaw o' water. 

Hence (or from Jaw v.‘^) Jaw-box, Jaw-tub, 
Sc., a kitchen sink with sides ; also Jaw-hole. 

x8^ Antrim^ Dozen Gloss,, Jazuiub, Jaw box, a scullery 
sink. 

Ja-w (dgg), [f. jAWj^.i] 

■J 1 . trans. To seize or devour with the jaws ; to 
use the jaws upon. Obs. 

1613 Tzvo Noble K. lit. ii, I wreake not if the wolues 
■would jaw me, so He had his fill. 

2 . slang, a. intr. To use the vocal organs; to 
speak, talk. (A vulgar, contemptuous, or hostile 
equivalent for speak.) 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand, xxiv, He .swore woundily at 
the lieutenant, .whereby the lieutenant returned the salut^ 
and they jawed together fore and aft a good spell. 1760 
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C. Johnston Ckrysal (1822) III. 299 Will you stand jawing 
here?_ 1801 M. G. Lewis Tales Wo7ider, Sailor's T. iv, 
In vain I begg'd, and swore, and jaw'd ; Nick no excu.se 
would hear. 1883 T. A. Guthrie Tinted Venus viii. 98 
What’s the good of jawing at him ? 

b. tram. To address censoriously or abusively ; 
to scold or ‘ lecture ’ (a person). 

1810 Sportmg^ Mag. XXXVI. 262 He was then very 
abusive and noisy; he kept jawing us. 1833 Maeey.\t 
P. Simple xi, I have been jawed for letting y'ou go. 1896 
Chicago Advance 30 July 141/1 In politics we jaw one an- 
other partly for the fun of it. 

3 . To jatv away : to cut to the shape of jaws, or 
in a concave curve. 

1802 Naval Chron. VIII. 470 The top-most part of the 
cap was cut to fit the rudder, and the after pai t jawed away, 
so as to work on the stern-post. 

Jaw (dgg), 5^.2 Sc. Also 7 jae. [See Jaw 

1 . int 7 ‘. To rush, in waves; to dash or ponr ; to 
splash ; to surge. 

1513 Douglas JEneis v. Prol. 53 Bot my propyne coym 
fra the pres fuit hait, Voforlatit, not iawyn fra tun to tun. 
?rt T&aa Sir Roland 91 in Child Ballads I. (1857! 345 Fornow 
the water jawes owre my head, And it gurgles in my mouth. 

2 . trans. To pour or dash (water) in waves; to 
throw or dash (liquid) in quantity. 

ri i68o _R. Law Metn. (t8i8) 177 When it [the elephant] 
drinks, .it jaes in the water in it’s mouth as from a great 
spout. 1723 Ramsay Gentle Slieph. i. i, Tempest may cease 
to jaw the rowan flood. 1787 ’Bmas A^iterican War i,Then 
up they gat the maskin-pat. And in the sea did jaw, man. 
Hence Jawing ppl. a. 

1 a i8oo Lass of Loehroyan 43 in Scott Minsir. Scot. Boni., 
The stately tower. .Whilk stood aboon the jawing wave. 

Jawar, Jawari, variant of Jowar, Jowari. 
Jaw-bone, jawbone (dgg-bonn). [f. Jaw 
- f Bone.] Any bone of the jaws ; spec, each of the 
two forming the lower jaw in most mammals, or 
the whole bone formed by their combination in 
others. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAynion xxvi. 562 He gaff constans 
soo grete a stroke vpon the ere, that he bare it awaye wyth 
al[ the iatve bone. 1331 Bible Tcdg. xv. is He founde 
a iaw-bone of a rotten asse..and slewe a tbousande men 
therewith. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 750 The law-Bones haue 
no Marrow Seuered, but a little Pulpe of Marrow diffused. 
1709 Steele Tatler No. 129 f 7 It [a tooth] belong’d to the 
J aw-Bone of a Saint. 1793 Holcroft tr. LavaUr's Physiog. 
III. XX. 104 The Chinese ..appear to have broad cheeks 
with projecting jaw-bones. 1870 Bryant 11 . xvn. 190 
The javelin entered underneath the ear By the jaw-bone. 
Mod. A pair of whale’s jaw-bones forming a gateway. 

Jaw‘-brea:ker. colloq. 

1 . A word hard to pronounce ; a word of many 
syllables. 

1839 Lever H.Lorreguerxw, I’d rather hear the Cruiskeen 
Lawn . .than a score of your high Dutch jawbreakers. 1886 

D. C. Murray rst Persofi Svig. xviii. 136 It’s a jawbreaker 
at first for an Englishman. 1887 Saintsburv Hist. Elizab. 
Lit. i. 14 You will find no ‘jawbreakers ’ in Saokville. 

2 . A machine with powerful jaws for crushing 
ore, etc. 

1877 Raymond Statist. Mines (J- Mhiing^ 421, I speak of 
the rolls as more applicable for completing the crushing 
of the ore as it comes in small pieces from the jaw-breaker. 

So Jaw'-breaking' a. colloq., hard to pronounce ; 
hence Jaw-breakingly adv. 

1824 Blackw, Mag. XVI. igi Entitled by a name most jaw 
hreakingly perplexing. 1842 Thackeray Miss Tickletoby's 
Lect. i. Wks. 1886 XXIV. 13 He conquered a great number 
of princes with jaw-breaking names. 1883 Gd. Wards Sept. 
59^2 A little plant that has a jaw-breaking name. 

Javred (dgpd), a. [f. Jaw jAI + -ed ^.] Having 
or furnished with jaws. 

a 1329 Skelton E. Rnmmyngsys lawedlike a jetty. 1887 

E. D. Cope Origin Fittest xi. 316 note. The metamorphosis 
of the jawed Neuroptera is little more marked. 

Jaw-fall. 

1 . Falling of the jaw; dejection, rare. 

1660 M. Griffith Fear of God (J- King 29 For a time they 
had an Interyegnum,_ and no King in Israel, besides divers 
other horrid jawfalls in government. 

2 . Dislocation or subluxation of the lower jaw 
so that it cannot be shut. Oh. 

1788 Rush in Pettigrew Lettsom (1817) II. 432 The 
locked-jaw, or as it is usually called among the planters, 
the jawTall, is a very common disease among the children 
of the slaves. 

J aw'-fadlen., a. ff. Jaw sh}- + FALLENyia. pple.'] 
Having the lower jaw fallen or hanging loose ; 
chop-fallen; dejected. 

1603 Florio Montaigne i. xl. (1632) 128 The wench offered 
him was jaw-falne, long-cheekt, and sharpe-nosed. <11691 
¥i.f.\v.LSea.Deliv.(TTSA) 165 We were jaw-fallen and starved 
with the extreme cold. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) 
III. 54 (D.) The people, .seemed by their jaw-fallen faces 
and goggling eyes to wonder at beholding a charming young 
lady. 

Jaw-hole^ (dgp’faoud). [f. Jaw -f- 

Hole.] a hole into which dirty water or other 
liquid is ‘jawed’ or thrown; an open entrance to 
a sewer, house-drain, or cesspool. 

1760 City Cleaned .5- Cotinty Iniprov., Jaw-holls or water- 
spouts of timber [etc.]. 1813 Scott G7ty M. i, Piloting 

with some dexterity along the little path which bordered 
the formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity the stranger was 
made sensible of by means of more organs than one. 1824 
— St. Ronan’s xxviii. That odoriferous gulf, ycleped, in 
Scottish phrase, the jawhole ; in other words, an uncovered 
common .sewer. 
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Jaw*_h,ole 2 . [Jaw A gaping fissure or 
opening ; an abyss. 

1840 T. A. Trollope Sunnner in Brittany^ 11 . xxxiv. 187 
A sort of jaw-hole, or abyss, moreover, is still pointed out 
between Huelgoat and Cairhax, which this vixen of a prin- 
cess used as a second — or lather first — Tour de Nesle. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., faw-hooal, a fissure or opening in the land, 
as the mouth of a stream. The arched entrance to a cavern. 

Jawing (dgg’ir)), ziM sb. slang, [f. Jaw &.! + 
-iNfil.] A vulgar or contemptuous equivalent for 
speaking. 

1788 De Foe's Voy. round World (1S40) 313 They would 
chop off his head, and put a stop to his jawing. 1810 
Sporting Mag. XXXV. 78 Mary' Jordan and her acquaint- 
ances were fighting and jawing. 1871 Dixon Tower III. 
xviii. 190 Two hours were spent in drinking, jawing, and 
accepting terms. 1874 Lisle Carr J 7 id. Gwyune I. iii. 83 
Nigh blowing the roof off. .with her everlasting jawing. 

to. atirib., as jawing-tackle, the jaws, etc., as 
used in speaking : = jaw-tackle (Jaw 7). 

1839 Reads Ltrve me little xxii, .Vh, Eve, my girl, your 
jawing-tackle is too well hung. 

Jaw’less, a. [f. jAtv -t- - less.] Without 
jaws ; spec, without a lower jaw, as the lamprey. 

1708 Motteu.x Rabelais iv. xv. (1737) 60 The jawless 
Bum .shrug’d up his Shoulders. 

Jawm(e, dial, form of Jamb. 
f Jawn, obs. var. of Chawn sb., chine, fissure, 
and of Chawn v., to gape. 

1398 Marston Sco. Villany i. iii. Cyiij, To stop his iawning 
chaps. 1602 — Antonio's Rev. 11. ii. Wks. 1856 I. 94 Defy- 
ance to thy power, thou rifted jawne. 

Jawndes, -dres,ijawiies, obs. ff. Jaundice. 
Jawne, Jawnish, var. Jaune, Jahnish, Obs, 
Jawp, variant of Jaup v. and sb., splash. 
Jaw-tooth. A molar tooth. Cf. Cheek-tooth. 

1601 Holland Plhiy II. 44o_ If the grinders and great iaw 
teeth do ake, this is a speciall medicine for them. i6it 
Bible Prov. xxk. 14 There is a generation, whose teeth 
are as swords, and their iaw-teeth as kniues. 1678 Cud- 
worth Hit ell. Syst. i. v. 670 The former teeth were made. . 
thin and sharp, by means whereof they became fit for 
cutting ; but the jaw-teeth thick and broad, whereby they 
became useful for the grinding of food. 1789 Madan 
Persius (1795) 39 note. Grinding food between the jaw- 
teeth. 1837 Wheelwright tr. Aristophanes II. S In 
wrestlers’ fashion, plying his jaw-teeth. 

Jawy (d59’i), tz. rare. [f. Jaw -f--y.] Of 
or pertaining to the jaw; forceful in language. 

1634 Gavton Pleas. Notes it. iii. 42 The dulapes and the 
jawy part of the face. 1898 Academy 15 Oct. 92/1 It is 
material detail : forceful, stunning, jawy detail. 

Jaxe, obs. form of Jakes. 

Jay (dg^'). Also 5-6 Sc. ia, 5-7 iaye. [a. OF. 
jay, mod.F. geai, in ONF. gai, gay-' 9 x. gai (jai), 
Sp. gayo, med.L, gams, gala (Papias) ; of uncertain 
origin : some refer it to OHG. gAM adj. quick ; 
hence, lively. It cannot be identified with F. gai 
adj. ‘ gay ’, which has g, not j, in Central F.] 

1 . The name of a common European bird, Garni- 
lus glandarius, in structure and noisy chattering 
resembling the magpie, but in habits arboreal, and 
having a plumage of striking appearance, in which 
vivid tints of blue are heightened by bars of jet-black 
and patches of white. Hence used as the English 
name of the genus Garnilus, and applied with 
distinguishing additions to the other species. 
a 1310 in Wright Lyric^ P. 52 Heo is dereworthe in day, 
. , Gentyl, jolyf so the jay. C1386 Chaucer Manciple's 
T. 28 And taughte it speke as men teche a lay. 1412- 
13 Hoccleve Ball, to Hen. V, 37 My wordes . . clappe 
and iangle foorth, as dooth a iay. 1330 Lyndesay Test. 
Papyngo 725 The gentyll la, the Merle, and Tuitur 
trew. 1390 Spenser P. Q. ii. viii. 3 Decked with diverse 
plumes, like painted layes. 1396 Shaks. TViwl Shr. iv. 
iii. 177 What is the lay more precious then the Larke? 
Because his feathers are more beautifull. 1746-7 Hervey 
Medii. (1818) 43 Not long ago I happened to spy a thought- 
less jay ; the poor bird was idly busied in dressing his pretty 
plumes. i766_ Pennant Zool. (1768) I. 173 Jays.. may be 
brought to imitate the human voice. 1880 A. R. Wallace 
Isl. Lifen. 20 There are, so far as yet known, twelve species 
of true jays. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds 470 Doubts may 
be e.xpressed whether these birds are not more nearly related 
to the Pies than to the Jays. 

to. In more extended sense, applied to birds of 
the sub-family Gamilmse or family Garrulidie, 
among which are the Blue Jay {Cyanuriis cris- 
taizis) of North America, the Canada Jay {Peri- 
soreiis canadensis), the Grey Jay, Green Jay, 
Siberian Jay, etc. 

1688 J. Clayton in_ Phil. Tratis. XVII. 991 The Pica 
Glandarea, or Jay, is much less than our English Jay 
. . it has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 
1838 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XVI. 584/2 The blue jay of 
America is an almost universal inhabitant of the western 
woods. Ibid., A most magnificent bird is the Columbia jay. 
183s Longf. Hiavj. xiii. loo Jays and ravens. Clamorous 
on the dusky tree-tops. 1883 ‘ C. E. Cradock ' (Miss Mur- 
free) Proph. Gt. Smoky Mount, viii, He saw . . the white 
tips of the tail-feathers of a fluttering bluejay. x886 Yule 
Anglo-Hid. Gloss., jay, the name usually given by Eu- 
ropeans to the Coracias Indica, Linn., the Nllkant or ‘ blue- 
throat’ of the Hindus, found all over India. 1893 Newton 
Did. Birds 469 The Lanius iitfausius of Linnaeus . . 
the Siberian Jay of English writers, which ranges through- 
out the pine-forests of the north of Europe and Asia. Ibid., 
The Canada Jay, or ‘Whiskey Jack ’..presents a still more 
sombre coloration. 


2 . Applied to other birds : a. The Jackdaw (app. 
from a French mistransl. of koXolos ox graculus in 
the fable of the jackdaw decked in peacock’s 
plumes), lb. The Cornish chough, also termed 
Cornish jay. c. The Missel thrush, local. 

1484 Caxton Fables of jE sop 11. xv, The xv fable is of the 
Iaye and of the pecok. 1332 Huloet, Iaye, byrde, gracus, 
graculus. [1363 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. (Graculus, They 
are much deceyued that haue taken Graculus for a Iaye.] 
1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. Pref. 129 The Jay that vaunts 
In others plumes. 1706 Phillips, fay, or Jack-daw, a. kind 
of chattering Bird. 1730 Pococice Trav. Eng., etc. (Cam- 
den) 13s About Pen2aiice, in the rocks, are jays with led 
bills and legs, called a Cornish jay, and by Pliny Pyrrho- 
co7-a.v. 1880 A nt7-im y Doimi Gloss., Jay, the missel thrush 
is called the jay here. The jay does not occur. 

3 . transf. a. An impertinent chatterer, b. A 
showy or flashy woman; one of light character, 
e. A person absurdly dressed ; a gawk or ‘ sight 
d. A stupid or silly person ; a simpleton. 

1323 Skelton Garl. Laurel 1262 For the gy’se now adays 
Of sum iangelyng lays Is to discommende What they 
cannot amende. 1398' Shaks. Merry W. iii. iii. 44 We’ll 
teach him to know "Turtles from layes. _ 1611 — Cy7nh. iii. 
iv. 51 Some lay of Italy .hath betraid him. 1639 Chapman 
& Shirley TVid .Sa/^ii. ii, Mr. Bo.stock, madam. Luc. 
Retire, and give the jay admittance. 1884 Pall Mall G. 

29 Dec. 4/2 The intending larcenist will strike up a con- 
versation with a likely looking Jay in a public convey- 
ance . . and win his friendship. 1886 Baring-Gould Me- 
halah\\\. 91 You stood by., and listened while that jay 
snapped and screamed at me. 1888 N. Y. Herald Sept. 
(Farmer .<d?;/£nca?ztk/;«), Never, .have I been annoyed In 
the slightest way by any of the so-called jays. 1898 VVesf7/i. 
Gas. 7 Oct. 4/2 ‘ Kharki is not exactly a blanket; besides, we 
are jays enough as it is, and if we had had our old things on 
we should have been regular jays ’. 1900 D7i7idee A dvertiser 

30 July 4 An underbred undergraduate— called in America 
a ‘jay ’. 

4 . Angling. Name of a variety of aitificial fly. 

1867 F. Francis A7igli7igx\. (1880) 432 The Blue Jay. .is 

the Blue Doctor dressed with jay. 

5 . Coal-mining. (See quot.) 

1829 Glover's Hisl. De7by I. 59 Strong jay or roof coal. 
Ibid. 60 Black jay, a sort of cannel coal. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as jay-black, -like adjs. ; 
jay -feather, esp. in Sc. phrase to set tip one's jay- 
jeathers (see quot.) ; jay -pie, jay-piet, {a) the 
jay; [b) locally, the Missel thrush; jay -teal, 
locally, the common teal. Also Jat-bied, etc. 

1706 Lo7id. Gas. No. 4236/8 Stolen.. a black Mare, but 
not ^Jay-black. 1823-80 Jamieson s.v., She made sic a 
rampaging, that I was obliged to set up my “jay-feathers at 
her, Roxb. The expression contains a ludicrous allusion to 
the mighty airs of a jackdaw, when in a had humour. 1880 
Dk. Argyll in Fraser's Mag. Jan. 49 The large Belted 
Kingfisher, .was passing with a “J.ny-like flight over the 
creeks., of the Hudson. 1880 W. Cor7vwaU Gloss., ‘"jay- 
pie, a jay. 1883 Swainson Prov. Na77tes Birds 2 Missel 
Thrush . . the harsh note it utters when alarmed has caused 
it to receive the names of. . Jay (North of Ireland), Jay pie 
(Wilts). 189s Crockett Me7i Moss Hags xxxix. 282 Yet 
I saw as it had been the waft of a *jaypiet’s wing among 
them. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 138 Common 
Teal. .“Jay teal (Kirkcudbright). 

Jay’-bird. A jay in some parts of England, 
the Common Jay ; in U. S., the Blue Jay. 

1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hmiters xxxii. 247, I could hear 
the shrill voices of the jay-hirds. x88i Leicestersh. Gloss., 
jay-bird, the jay. 1890 L. C. D'Oyle Notches 81 The only 
signs of life were an occasional jay-bird, or an ea^e. 1893 
Wiltsh. Gloss., Joy-bh'd, the Jay. 

Jay-ha'wk, V. U.s. [A back-formation from 
next.] H'ans. To harry as a jay-hawker ; to ‘ raid 
1866 Standard Oct. 3/2 A war of neighbourhoods, .of 
lynchings and jay-hawkings, of rapine and outrage without 
parallel. 1^3 Scnbfier's Mag. XIII. 381(2 Every man 
suddenly discovering that somebody has jayhawked his 
boots or his blanket. 

Jay-ba'Wiker. C.S. A name given to mem- 
bers of the bands who carried on irregular warfare 
in and around eastern Kansas, in the free soil 
conflict, and the early part of the American civil 
war, and who combined pillage with guerilla fight- 
ing; hence, generally, a raiding guerilla or irregular 
soldier. (See also quot. 1890,) 

1863 Pall Mall G. No. 143. s/i Jay-hawkers, cut-throats, 
and thieves. 1867 A. D. Richardson Beyo7ici the Missis- 
sippi x. 123 Found all the settlers justifying the ‘Jay- 
hawkers’, a name ^universally applied to Montgomery's 
men, from the celerity of their movements and their habit 
of suddenly pouncing upon an enemy. x888 St. Louis Globe 
De77totrat 20 Jan. (Farmer A77ie7dcanis77is), He was con- 
nected with what is known as the Jayhawker war that raged 
on the borders of Kansas about twenty-five years since. 
1900 R. Kipling in Twies 15 Mar. 8/1 Suppose that you who 
read these lines had been out with Rimington’s jay-hawkers 
or somebody else’s fly-by-nights, riding hard and sleeping 
light for weeks. 

jayl(e, Jayler, etc., obs. forms of Jail, etc. 
f Jayne, variant of (j-EANH Obs., Genoa. 
seg88 Naval Acets. He7i. VII (1896) 79 Hausers of Jayne 
i .vij. 

Jazerant, jesserant (dgm-zerant, dge-s-). 
Now only Idist. Forms; a. 5 iessera(u)n.t(e, 
-and, -anoe, iestxaunt, 5-6 iestern(e, 8 jazerent, 
9 -an, -ant. jS. 5 gessera(u)nt(e, -an, -en, 
(geseran), 6 gesseron ; see also Gestebon. [a. 
OF. jaseran, -ant, jaz-, jac-, jesseran, jasiran, in 
Roland ( 11 th c.)jazerene = ' 2 x.jazeran, Vg.jazerdo ; 
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JEALOUSY. 


iu S^.jacerina, Vg.jazerina) li. g?iiazzenno ; orig. 
an adj.jin O'^.osbercjazef-enc, haubercJazerant,\xL 
Sp. cata jacerina. Generally agreed to be of Sara- 
cen origin, and according to Diez prob. identical 
with Jasarmo Algerian, f. Arab, {al-) jazTrah 
‘ the island’, in pi, Al-jazair, Algiers, in the old 
Arabic writers Jaslrah beni Mazighanan,'\ 

‘A light coat of armour composed of splints or 
small plates of metal rivetted to each other or to a 
lining of some stout material ’ (Fairholt). 

o. ? <11400 Morie Artk. 4238 Thorowe jopowiie and 
jesserawnte of gentille mailes. a 1400-50 A lexander 2450 
CAshm.) Jarkid to he 3ads & ?ode to i>e wallis, Sum in 
lopons, sum in lesserantis [Dublin MS. lesserauntez] sum 
loyned all in platis. 1466 Mann. Honseh. Exj>. (Roxb.) 
353 He schal make my mastyr a jestrawnt. 1470-85 
Malorv a rtknr xiii. vi, Thenne syr Galahalt . . dyd vpon 
hym a noble lesserauiice. 1S77H0LINSHED CJiivn. Scot. 32 
Armed in lacks and light iesternes, 1795 Southey yoan of 
Arc VII, 184 At all points arm’d A jazerent of double mail 
he lYore. 1823 Scott Quettiiii D. ii, Underneath his plain 
habit, the Scotsman observed that he concealed njazeran, 
or flexible shirt of linked mail. 18^ Planch^ B-rit. Cos- 
tume t94The jazerantor jazerine jacket was frequently worn 
in lieu of the breast and back plates. This defence was 
composed of small overlapping plates of iron covered with 
velvet, the gilt studs that secured them forming the e.xteiior 
ornament. 

?<ri4oo Movie Arth. 2909 Thorowe gesseiawntes of 
lene jaggede to the herte. 1422 Will of Salwaytt (Somer- 
set HoO, A Habirgon of gesseran. 1423 Jas. 1 Khigh Q. 
cliii, Lytill fiscbts . . That In the sonne on thaire scalis bryght 
As gesserant, ay glitterit In my sight. 1465 Pasion Lett. 
II. 214 Your gesseren and gaunteletts shall be send horn by 
the next caryours. 1530 Elyot Gov. i. xvii, Armed as he 
was in a gesseron. 

■f* Ja'zul, -al, -el. [A corruption of Sp. asn/ 
blue.] Lapis lazuli; = Azure i. 

i6i6 Bollokab, lazul, a precious stone of a blew, azuie 
colour. 1678 PuiLLirs (ed, 4), ya,znl[edd, 169S, lyodjazalj. 
1727 Bailey, Jaeal. 1818 Todd, yaeel. 

Jazy, variant of Jasey, a wig. 

Jeabard, obs. form of Jeopard v. 

Jea'lisora, a. dial. Ohs. [f. Jealous a. + 
-SOME.] Jealous; having jealousy. 

1599 Peele Sir Clyom. Wks. (Rtldg.) 518/1 They’ll be so 
jealisom over them, that chain iu doubt Icn. shall not keep 
Jack my boy till seven years go about. 

Jealous (dge-las), a. Forms: a. 3-4 g:eliis(e, 
4 - 03 , 4-5 -ows, 4-6 -ous(e, 5 -uee, 6 gealous. 
A 4-5 ielus, 4-7 -ous(e, 6 -ose, (-oux) ; 6-7 ieal- 
ous(e, 7- jealous. 7, 5 ielius, 6 -ious, -yus, 
-yous, 0-7 iealious. 5 . 4-6 ialou3(e, 6 -ouss. 
«. 3-6 iolyce, -yous, -ious, -yua, ioyluse. [ME. 
gelos, etc., a. O^.gelos (12th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), 
mod.F. jalotiXy -ouse, = Pr. gslcs^ It geloso, Sp. 
seloso !— late L. zelos-tts, i. late L, zel~nssL. Gr. 
emulation, zeal, jealousy; see -ous. The Romanic 
j or ge for Gr. shows the analysis of Gr. f as dz, 

dj, di, evidenced in other words, in late L,] 

Tl, Vehement in feeling, as in wrath, desire, or 
devotion; a. Wrathful, furious (rare); b. De- 
voted, eager, zealous. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif De7tt. xxix, so The woodnes of hym [the Lord] 
shal wax feers, and gelows ajens that man, 1535 Cover- 
dale Ecclvs. Ii. iB, I will ba gelous to cleue vnto the 
ihinge y* is good. 1560 Bible (Genev.) i Kings xix. 10, 
1 haue bene very ielous for the Lord God of hoste. 1661 
Marvell Corr. Wks. 1872-5 II. 66 Mr. Recorder and Mr, 
Vaux, persons as jealous in your service as I rayselfe. 

T 2 . Ardently amorous; covetous of the love of 
another, fond, lustful, Ois. (But cf. 4.) 

c 1430 Syr Gener. 1070 The Quene had a ful licorous eye 
And a hert ful amerous; On Generides she wax gelous, 
iSSS Bradford in Stiype Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. App. xlv. 
13Q, I sawe certayne letters sent from th’ Emprour..wherIn 
was contayned theise privities., the good .simple Quene is so 
jelous over my sonne . . we shall make her agree vnto all 
our requestes [etc.]. 

3 . Zealous or solicitous for the preservation or 
well-being of something possessed or esteemed; 
vigilant or careful in guarding ; suspiciously careful 
or watchful. Const, of (for, over). 

1387-8 T. UsK Test Love in. v. (Skeat) 1 . 38 Some maner 
of lelousy, 1 wot wel is euer redy in al the hertes of my 
trew seruauntes, as thus to be ielous oner him self, lest he 
be cause of his owne disease. 1526 Tindale 2 Co 7 -. xi. z, I 
am gelous over you with godly gelousy. isSS Pole in 
Ellis Orig'. Lett. Ser. l II. 192 Myn helth . , wherof I am 
the more jelose now then I am commonly at other tymes. 
1665 Boyle Occas. Refl. 11. xiv. (1848) 142,! am. .brought. . 
to set a high Value upon Health, and be a very Jealous Pre- 
server of so great a Blessing, 1738 Wesley Es. xiii, vii, Be 
jealous for thy glorious hlame. xSaS Scott E. M, Perth 
xxvil, The chief is young, and jealous of his rank. 18M 
Bryce A7>ter. Comimv. 1 . xxv. 378 The people, jealous of 
their hardly-won liberties. 

4 , Troubled by tlie belief, suspicion, or fear that 
the good which one desires to gain or keep for 
oneself has been or may be diverted to another ; 
resentful towards another on account of known or 
suspected rivalry ; a. in love or affection, esp. in 
sexual love : Apprehensive of being displaced in 
the love or good-will of some one ; distrustful of 
the faithfulness of wife, husband, or lover. Const 
of, arch, over (the beloved person, or the suspected 
rival) ; also nf (the attentions of another, etc.), 


a 1250 Owl bright. 107s He was so gelus of his wive, 
That he ne mi3te..I-so that man with hire speke. a 1300 
C7irsor M. 1794 O lauerdschipp was jiar na strijf, Was 
naman Ielus of his wijf. c 1386 Chauccr MiUe7‘'s T. 38 
lalous [v.rr. ielous, gelous] he was, and heeld hire narwe in 
cage For she was yong and wylde and he was old. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xii. xvii. (MS. Bodl.) If. 121 b/i 
The Cock. .fi3tej> for heere [a hen] specialliche as jiouje he 
were Ielous. a 1450 K7tt. de la Toe/r (1868) 23 She loued hym 
so moche that she was ielous ouer alle women that he spake 
with. 1484 Caxton Fables of Alf once _ (i88g) 12 A hlynd 
man whiche had a fayre wyf of the wliiche he was moche 
Jalous. 1592 Greene Upst. Co7crtier Bj, The yellow 
dafifadil, a flowre fit for gelous Dottrels, who through the 
bewtie of their honest wiues grew suspitious. i6ii Bible 
M7t>n. V. 30 When the spirit of ielousie commeth vpon 
liim, and hee be ielous ouer his wife, Lady M. W. 

Montagu Let. to C’tess Mar 1 Apr., It is impossible for 
the most jealous husband to know his wife when he meets 
her. 1819 Byron y7M7i 1. civ, So young a husband’s jealous 
fears. 1S88 Miss Braddon Fatal Three i. iii, Mrs. Fausset 
..had been jealous of the new-comer, and resentful of her 
Intnision from the outset. 

b. in respect of success or advantage : Appre- 
hensive of losing some desired benefit through the 
rivalry of another ; feeling ill-will towards another 
on account of some advantage or superiority which 
he possesses or may possess; grudging, envious. 
Const, of (the person, or the advantage). 

C138S Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 331 Ffor hate or for Ielous 
ymagynyng. £1477 Caxton yason 32 Alle were ialous of 
him. But lason neuer thought on none of them. _ 1563 
B. Goqge Eglogs vii. (Arb.) 59 You iudge but of malicious 
hart, and of a lalouse brayne. ct6ox Sir C. Hatton 
in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 2 My many iealious observers 
prevent my presence, a 1732 Atterbury Ser/n. Isa. xl, 22 
(Seager) It is certain that they looked upon it with a jealous 
eye. 1838 Thiklwall Greece xxiii. 111 . 289 Several of the 
leading persons in the state were jealous of his glory. 1897 
E77g, Hist. Rev. Jan. 152 The Church was, as early as 1254, 
becoming jealous of the civil law. 

c. In biblical language, said of God : Having 
a love which will tolerate no unfaithfulness or de- 
fection in the beloved object. 

a 1225 Ancr. R. 90 Vnderstond, ancre . . hwas spuse )>u 
ert ; & hu he is gelus of alle Jiine lates. 1382 Wyclif Exod. 
XX. 5, I forsothe am the Lord thi God, strong gelows [1388 
a stronge gelouse louyere]. 1535 Coverdale Ihid,, For I 
the Lorde thy God am a gelouse God, — yosJi, xxiv. 19 
He is an holy God, mightie, and gelous, which spareth not 
youre trangressions and synnes. 1617 Moryson Itin. m. 6 
Our very God is in a good sence said to be_ iealous :..you 
shall ever find the chastest Weomen, desiring an husband 
vertuously iealous. 1853 Maurice Proph. <$• Kings vii, 119 
God is contemplated as jealous over his people. 

5 , Suspicious; apprehensive of evil, fearful. 
Const, or witiL subord. clause. Now dial. 

c 1532 Du Wes hitvod. Fr. in Palsgr. 921 A man doutfull 
and suspect of jelous fsoTipecoMui). 1593 Shaks. L7tcr. 
800 Let not the iealous dale behold that face. 1607 Middle- 
ton PVua Gallatits i, i. My master is very jealous of the 
pestilence. 1622 Wither Mistr. Philar. in Arb. Garner 
IV. 420 Never did the jealous ’st ear Any muttering 
i-umour hear. <11639 Wotton in Reliq. (1651) 524 The 
jealous Trout, that low did lie, Rose at a wel-dissembled 
Flie. 1755 B, Martin Mag. Arts Sc. III. xiii. 398 , 1 am 
jealous of some baneful Experiment to follow. 1868 Atkinson 
Clevcla7id Gloss., yealotts, apprehensive, ready to anticipate 
something, .more or less unpleasant in its nature. 

fb. Doubtful, mistrustful. Ohs. 

1601 Shaks. ynl. C. i. ii. 162 That yon do loue me, I am 
nothing iealous. 168a Scarlett EjccJtanges 216 When., 
the Acceptant afterwards repents, and is jealous whether 
the Drawer will really accept of his Re-draughts. 

6. Suspiciously vigilant against, or to prevent, 
something (expressed or understood) ; vigilant in 
scrutinizing, 

1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 4 Ce>m7!tw. (1603) 215 They are 
very iealous to shew themselves fearefull oi base minded In 
words or deede, 1632 J. Hayward tr. BiondVs Erome7ia 
SI The Princesse . . was jealous lest her griefe [for her 
brother’s death] should grow to be displeased with her, for 
adventuring her selfe to the gust of a curious sight. 1709 
Strype Aim. Ref. 1 . 1 . 499 'They were very jealous of any 
Popish prince to become her husband- 17OT Mbs. Radcliffe 
Jlalian Ixi, (1824) 641 He examined with a jealous eye the 
emotions he witnessed. 1843 Poe Purloined Let. Wks. 1864 
1 . 268 The most jealous scrutiny of the microscope. 1866 
Rogers Agric. ^ Prices I. xxi. 5^9 Measures [of weight, etc.] 
were subject to jealous supervision. 

b. iransf. Requiring suspicious or careful vigi- 
lance ; delicate, ticklish. ? Obs, 

i6oo E. Blount tr. Comstaggio 127 The difficultie . . to 
finde a trustie person in so dangerous and iealous a cause 
as this is. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. I. 267 Nor shall I 
dwell too long upon so jealous or impertinent a subject, 
i* 7. y ealous glass, an old name for glass which 
is translucent, but cannot be seen through : see 
quots., andcf. Jalousie. Obs. 

1703 T. N, City 4 C, Purchaser 153 yealous Glass, .is a 
sort of wrinkled Glass of such a Quality, that one cannot 
distinctly see what is done on the other side of it. 1726 R. 
Neve BuildePs Diet. s.v. Glass, This Jealous Glass . . is 
commonly used in and about London, to put into the lower 
Lights . . where the Windows are low against the Street, 
[1879 Centenary Birmingham Libr. 32 A curious question 
arose [in 1821] as to the use of ‘jealous glass ’ in the windows 
towards the bank, as provided by the original lease.] 

8. Comb., as jealous-headed, -eyed, etc. 

1679^ M. Rusden Further Discov. Bees 122 To ansvver 
these jealous-headed persons. *704 Stz.m.-sLyiiTg Lovern. i. 
1719 Savage Love in Veil i. i, g Some jealous pated Father 
or Brother must intpfere. 18x5 Woman's Will ii. i, I am 
told he is a cursed silly, jealous-pated fellow. 


t JealoU'SCf Z>. Obs. or dial. Also 7 jealouze, 
9 jealous, [ad. F. jalouser, with spelling con- 
formed to Jealous. Now chiefly A. and north, 
dial, and spelt Jalouse, q.v.] trans. To suspect 
(a thing or person) ; to have a suspicion that : see 
Jalousb V. 2. 

i68z Bunvan Holy War xiv, It was jealoused that they 
were too familial with them. 1682 Flavel Fear 32 A guilty 
conscience . . distrusts ail, doubts and jealouzeth all, 1703 
D. Williamson Serw. bef. Gen. Assembly Edinburgh 48 
With attestations justly jealoused. 1718 Wodi-ow Coir. 
(1843) II. 377 But I jealouse, if the Lord take him away, it 
will be so sudden. 1721 "W odi^ow Siefer. Ch. Scot. I. 7 The 
Brethren, .did very much fear and jealouse _Mr. James Sharp. 
1827 Carlyle in Fronde Life (1882) I. xxii. 430 Will you be 
good neighbours or bad? I cannot say. . . I jealouse you. 
1876 Whitby Gloss, s.v., ‘I jealous’d it'. 

Hence t Jealou-sedy)//. a., suspected. 

169s J. Sage Article Wks. 1844 L 268 She assisted the 
Scottish subjects against their native Soveieign (her jea- 
loused competitrix). 

+ Jealous-hood, So printed in the 4th Folio 
of Shakspere (1685), and taken by some as a single 
word, with the sense ‘jealousy’. 

All the quartos and the first thiee folios Lave the two 
vv'ords jealous hood, which is presumably the true reading ; 
old Capulet, in applying the phrase to his wife, either using 
hood as the type_ of the female head, or alluding to the use 
of a hood as a disguise for a jealous spy. Cf. the personal 
application of chaperon ; also enad-cap, sly-boots, etc. 

[1592 Shaks. Rom, <5- ynl. iv. iv. 13 A iealous hood, a iealous 
hood [1685 jealous-hood], Now fellow, what there?] 1846 
Worcester, yealoits-hood. Jealousy Shah. So later Diets. 

Jealously (dge-bsli), adv. [f. Jealous a. h- 
-LV 2.] In a jealous manner. 

+ 1 . Zealously, eagerly. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif yoel ii. 18 The Lord louyde gelousli his 
lond. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Er/ism. Pai-. Gal. iv. Cc ij b, 
Some ielously wooe you and as it were enuiyng at me, 
labor to Wynne your fauor. 

2 . In a way characterized by jealousy (in mod. 
senses) ; with watchful care for preservation ; with 
apprehension of rivalry, or (esf) of loss or damage. 

1718 Strype Whitgifi in. xxiii. He had always hoped 
that her Majesty’s safety, .should be jealously preserved. 
fZigSS Mickle Siege Marseilles in. v. He stamps the 
ground ; then jealously casts round His burning eyes, as 
if he fear’d his thoughts Were listen’d to. 1857 Keblf, 
Eiichar. Adorai. 31 Surely it is natural that we should. . 
jealously guard them, and scrupulously make the most of 
them. 1868 Freeman Norm. Conq. II. vii. 29 They were 
doubtless jealously watched. 

1 3 . Suspiciously, distrustfully. Obs. (exc, dial.) 

1628 Digby Voy. Medit, 84 But seeing they wrought 
jealously of me. (Still common dialectally.) 

Jea’lousness. Now7-t?rA [f. asprec. + -ness.] 
The quality of being jealous ; jealousy ; suspicion. 

c 1380 Wyclif Serin. Scl. Wks. 1 . 88 Ghana, bat is gelous. 
nes, 1382 — Nnm. v. 15 If the spiryt of gelousnes stire 
the man ajens his wijf. — Song Sol. viit. 6 Strong is as 
deth looue, hard as helle ielousnesse. 01420 Avow. Arth. 
Ixiv, Of jelusnes be thou bold, a 1626 Bacon War with 
Spain in Harl. Misc. (Malh.) IV. 135 Not out of umbrages, 
light jealousness, apprehensions afar oflf, but out of clear 
foresight of imminent danger. 1900 Lougw. Mag. Jane 
141 Jealousness does not seem to be the distinguishing 
feature of Louise’s early training. 

tJealouste. Obs. [fiom OF. *jalomeid, 
i.jaloux, -oust', see - ty.] Jealousy; zeal, 

1382 Wyclif Nnm. v. 15 The sacrifice of gelouste it is. 
— Ps. Ixxviiiti.] 5 Shal be tend vp as fyr thi jelouste? — 
Isa. lix. 17 Couered with the mantil of ielouste. 

Jealousy (dgedosi). Forms: o. 3-5 gelusie, 
-usye, 4-6 gelosie, -osy(e, -ousie, -ousy(e, 5 
-owsye, -ozye, 6 (gelacy), gealosie, -osy(e, 
-ousy. 4 ielesye, 4-7 ielomie, -ouay, (4-5 
-ousye, 5 -acy, 5-6 -osy(e, 6 -usy, -owsy); 6-7 
iealousie, -aye, 7- jealouay. 7. 4 ialu8y(e, 4-6 
-ousie, -ousye, 6 -owaye. S. 5 iolyaye. [a. 
OF, gelosie, jalousie (=Pr. and \t. gelosia),i. gelos 
Jealous : see -y.] The quality of being jealous. 

J’l. Zeal or vehemence of feeling against some 
person or thing ; anger, wrath, indignation. Obs. 

^ c 1400 Apol. Loll. 25 pe gelousy [1382 Wyclif Wisd.v. 18 
ielouste] of Him schal tak armor, & arme be crature to 
vepge Him on be wickid. 1535 Coverdale Dent. xxix. 20 
His wrath and gelousy shall smoke ouer soch a man. 1611 
Bible Ps. IxxLx. g How long, Lord, wilt thou be angry, for 
euer? shall thy ielousie burne like fire? 1649 Bp, Rey- 
nolds Hosea i. 32 The Lord shewing the jealousie of his 
Justice. 

J 2 . Zeal or vehemence of feeling in favour of a 
person or thing; devotion, eagerness, anxiety to 
serve. Obs, 

1436 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 165 He hadde a manere 
gelozye To hys marchauntes, and lowede hem hartelye. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. sqob/x The luge wyste not who had 
wrong for the ialousye of lustyse that he had. Ibid. 442/1 
The swete percepeyon of thy precious body whiche by 
Ialousye of loue I doo take be to me eschewyng of damp- 
nacion. 1565 T. Stapleton Forir. Faith 20 This shall the 
gelousy of the Lorde of Hostes bringe to passe. 

3 . Solicitude or anxiety for the preservation or 
well-being of something ; vigilance in guarding 
a possession from loss or damage, 

1387-8, 1526 [see Jealous a. 3]. 1601 R. Johnson Kingd. 
i 5 - Comnvw. (1603) 109 -A citie nolden by the Genoise, with 
great iealousie, by reason of the neigbborhoode of the ^eat 
Duke. 1639 T. Brugis tr. Camus' Mar. ReM, 160 Of a 
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love intifely pure, and . . with a holy jealousie of the pro- 
tection of her integrity. _ 1738 Bolingbroke On Parties 
Ded. 23 There_ is a plain and real Difference between 
Jealousy and Distrust. . . Men may be jealous, on Account of 
their Liberties, and I think They ought to be so, even when 
Theyhave no immediate Distrust that the Persons, who 
govern, design to invade them. 1836 Emerson Eng. Traits, 
Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 83 The jealousy of every class 
to guard itself, is a testimony to the reality they have found 
in life. 

4 z. The state of mind arising from the suspicion, 
apprehension, or knowledge of rivalry : a. in love, 
etc. : Fear of being supplanted in the affection, or 
distrust of the fidelity, of a beloved person, esp. 
a wife, husband, or lover. 

, *303 R- Brunne Handl. Synne 1896 But where ho wyfe 
hap gelousye, JJer bej? wrdys grete and hye. c 137s Sc. Leg. 
Saints, Laurentius pe feynd-.gert hyme fal In latusy, 
Venand his wyf had mysdone Vith a 3unge knycht. 013^ 
Chaucer Knt.'s T. 441 The fyr of lalousie \v.rr. ielusye, 
gelousie, gelesie, lelousie, -sye] vp sterte With Inne his 
brest and hente him by the herte. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 349 For contempte of vice of iolysye. 1535 
CovERDALE SotigSol. viii. 6 Loue is mightie as the death, and 
gelousy as the hell. 1611 Bible Nam. v. 29 This is the law 
of ielousies, when a wife goeth aside to another in stead of 
her husband. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 170 r 2 Jealousy is 
that Pain which a Man feels from the Apprehension that he 
is not equally beloved by the Person whom he entirely loves. 
1871 Dale TenCommandm. ii. 63 Jealousy is but the anger 
and pain of injured and insulted Love. 

b. in respect of success or advantage: Fear of 

losing some good through the rivalry of another; 
resentment or ill-will towards another on account 
of advantage or superiority, possible or actual, on 
his part ; envy, grudge. , 

CX4ZS Lydgate Assembly of Gods Malyce, Froward- 1 

lies, Gret lelacy. 1470-85 Malorv /I »'iA?«'viii. xiii. There | 
befelle a lalousye. .betwyxe kynge Marke and sir Tristram, I 
for they loued bothe one lady. 1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. | 
Par. Ram. xi. 30 To folowe your godlynes, though it be but 
euen for enuie and malice, as the propertie of thent is to be 
gyuen to a ialowsye. 1650 Sir R. Stapylton S traded s Low 
C. IFarres yi. 21 Lest this warrelike Preparation might beget 
a lelousy in the minds of princes, his Majesty satisfied j 
them by his Ambassadours. a 1715 Burnet Own Time ii. 
(1724) I. 2 o 8 This drew a jealousy on me from the Bishops. | 
1836 W. Irving Astoria I. go There were feuds between the 
partners themselves, occasioned, .by jealousy of rank. 1870 
Freeman iVaj-w. Cotif. (ed. 2)!. iv. 163 We see traces of strong 
local diversities, sometimes rising into local jealousies. 1879 
McCarthy Own Times II. xxv. 232 [Turkey] reckoning on 
the mutual jealousies of the cabinets. 

c. In biblical language, attributed to God : see 
Jealous a. 4c, and quot. i860 below. 

It 1225 Alter. R. 90 Ich am gelus of b®) Syon, mi leofmon, 
raid muche gelusie. i_6ii Bible Pent. .xx.xii. 16 They pro- 
uoked Jtim to iealousie with strange gods. 1622 Donne 
Serm, i. 3 a, lealous of his iealousie, He will not have his 
iealousie despised nor forgotten. 186a Pusey Min. Proph. 

102 ‘Jealousy’ is used.. in the O. T. of that attribute in 
God, whereby He does not endure the love of His creatuies 
to be transferred from Him, or divided with Him. Ibid. 

373 pod's jealousy is twofold. It is an intense love, not 
hearing imperfections or unfaithfulness in that which It 
loves, and so chastening it ; or not bearing the ill-dealings 
of those who would injure what It loves, and so destroying 
them. 

5 . Suspicion ; apprehension of evil ; mistrust. 
Now dial, f To have in jealousy : to be sus- 
picious of, suspect, inistrust {ohsl). 

c 1385 Chaucer L, G. W. 722 (T/iisbe) Maydenys been I- 
kept for gelosye Ful streyte lyst they dedyn sura folye. 
15*3 Pace Eet. to Hen. VIII in Strype Eccl.Mem. (1721) 

I. App, xi. 22 Against such persons as are had in a jelosie of 
revolting. 1541 Act 33 Hem VIII, c. 24 § r_ Some gelosie 
of their affection and favor towardes their kinsmen . . hath 
bene conceyued and had against them. 1639 D. Pell Impr. 
Sea 323 Sailing without any mistrust or jealousy of Sands. 
170Z J. Logan in Pa. Hist, Soc. Mem. IX. 82 Through a 
jealousy of the vessel being crank. 1714 C’tess Cowpek 
Diary (1864) 36 He had some little Jealousy, before he went, 
that the fine Lady tyas Lady Harriet Vere. 1793 Smeaton 
EdystoneL. § 264 Some suspicion of the Polparra Fishermen, 
as having cutaway the buoy..; ajealousyl should not have 
given way to. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xi. iig, I judged 
it was beyond the course of nature they could have any 
jealousy of where I was. 

0 . =jALOUSrE. 

Cruise Midge nvni. 28S, I.. peered through 
the open jealousies, or blinds, on the scene below. 

7 . attrib. 

_ i6ii Bible Num. v. 25 Then the Priest shall take the 
lelousie offering out of the womans hand. 1899 S, Butler 
98 The jealousy series must he dated in the 
spring months of 1585-6. 

(TeameS. t a- Obs. form of the personal name 
James, b. In mod. use (after Thackeray), a ludi- 
crous name for a liveried footman (pron. dgfmz). 
Hence Jeames-ism nonce-itid., flunkeyism. 

C1600 Norden Spec. Brit., Cornw. Ded., To the most 
high and mightie Prince leames, by diuine prouidence, 
kinge of Englande, Scotland, Fraunce,_ and Irelande. Ibid. , 
(1728) 22 That is betwene St. Jeames tide and the feast of 
All Saynts. i846TnACKERAY(ifzif/i!)TheDiaryofC. Jeame.s [ 
de la Pluche, Esq. 1839 — Virgin, xxxvii, J eames with his 1 
cocked hat arid long cane, [is] passing out of the world. _ 1873 ] 
Jas. Grant One of the ‘ 600 ’ xv, She and her family . . 
attended by a tall ‘Jeames’ in plush. 1883 Athenxum 
13 Oct. 459/1 ‘ Students of the social history and manners of 
courts ’ — which seems to be the Latest modern euphemism 
for ‘Jeames-ism' in literature. 

Jean (dg^m). Forms : a. 6 ieen, iene, 
ge(a)n.e, ieane, ieyne, ienne, 7 ieine, 7- jean ; 


/ 3 . 7- jane. [app. the same as ME. Gene, Jene, 
Jeyne, Jayne, Jane, \n. GY . Janne[s ,'asoi\..Y . Genes, 
mtd.'L. Janua, Genoa, a city of Italy; cf. Jabb, 
a coin of Genoa, and Geane.] 
fl. = Geane, Genoa ; alttrib. = Genoese. Obs. 
Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 262 Cables.. of Jeane 
makyng. c 1524 Churchw. Acc. St. Mary Hill, London 
(Nichols 1797) 127 A carpet of Jeen makyng. 1607 Mark- 
ham Caval. n. 59 Some horsmen vse that bytt, which wee 
call the Bastonet or Ieine bytt, which is made with, .great 
rough rings, made high like wheeles. 

2 . A twilled cotton cloth; a kind of fustian. 
Orig. jene {ge(a)ne, geanes') fustian, shortened to 
jeaues,jean, etc. The form feans is used in U.S. 

a. 1367 in Swayne Sarmn Churchsu. Acc. (i8g6) 113, ij 
yerdes of Jene fustyan. 1375 Richnto/td. IVills (Surtees) 
-33i vij. yeards of geanes fustion . . xvj yeardes of geane 
fustion. 1377 Ibid. 269, ij yardes of whitt geanes. 1589 in 

H. Hall Soc. Eliz. Age (1886) 210 Gene fustian. 1589 Acc.- 
Bk. IV. Wray in Antiquary XXXII. 78 White Jennes, 
iijj. \]d. 1622 Housek. Bks. Ld. W- Howard (Beck Dra- 
per's Dicti), A quarter of jean for my Ladle’s stockins, 3^. 
1766 \V. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 427, 2 pieces -J- yard 
wide white jean. 1802 Brookes' Gazetteer (ed. 12) s.v. 
Leigh, Considerable manufactures, particularly of fine jeans. 
1862 in Bryant & Gay Hist. U. S. (1880) IV. 531 A million 
yards of jeans. ci88s Weldon’s Pract. Needitwk. IV. 3/1 
Executed, .on a ground of white satin jean. 

i6iz Two Noble K. iii. v. You most coarse freeze 
capacities, Ye jaue judgments \_Dyce reads 'jane']. 1662 
Stat. Ireland (1765) II. 407 Fustians called janes. 1835 
Blackiu. Mag. XXXVIII. 164 A new suit of olive jane, 
b. pi. Garments of this material. 

1879 Birmingham Weekly Post 26 Apr. 2/7 The cook, in 
his spotless ‘jeans,’ made the usual enquiry. 

e, attrib. and Comb. Made of jean, as jean cap, 
coat, trousers, etc. Also jean-clad, jacketed adjs. 

1801 T. S. 'irsv.'R Splendid Misery II. 141 Habited in. .a jean 
grey frock. 1858 Lytton What Will He do ? i. i, ‘ You 
are a keen observer’, said he of the jean cap. 1885 Harper's 
Mag. Dec. 132 The jeans-clad mountaineers. Ibid., A 
leather belt girded his brown jeans coat. 

Jeand(e, jeant(e, obs. ff. Giant. Jeapard, 
obs. f. Jeopard v. Jear, -e, obs. f. Jeer sb.'^ 
Jeast, obs. f. Gist sbl^ and v.. Jest sb. and v. 
c 1567 in Hist. Northumbld. (1899) V. 201 In the springe 
tyme..they have ther cattell jeasted in Shilbottell-wood, 
Jeat(e, obs. form of Jet. 

Jeaund(e, jeaunt(e, obs. forms of Giant. 

J ebat, jebbet, jebet, etc., obs. ff. Gibbet. 
Jeberd, Jeblet, obs. ff. Jeopard, Giblet. 
JelbllSxte (dgebiz^zait). Name of a tribe of 
Canaanites, dispossessed of Jerasalem by David, 
In 17th c., a nickname for Roman Catholics, esp. 
Jesuits. 

1533 Coverdale Jndg. i. 21 Ye lebusites [Wyclie lebuse, 
lebusei] dwelt amonge the children of Ben lamin at leru- 
salemynto this daye. 1383 'Smuss, Defence (1843) 568 Your 
Jebusites, that must be called ‘fathers’, 1604 Supplic. 
Masse-Priests C viij, Henry Samraier a lebusite disguised 
in the habit of a souldier. 1681 Dryden Abs. 4- Achit. 213 
And proves the King himself a Jebusite. 

Hence Jebusite &., Jebusi tic, -i'tical, -itish c. 

1608 A. WiLLET Hexapla E.vod. 62 The desperate plot .. 
lebusited by that wicked seede and seminarie of Satan. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (16x4) 18 Ignatius and his Colony of 
lesuites . . that lebusiticall societie. iS.. Sempill Pick 
Tooth for Pope in Harp Renfrewshire Ser. 11. (1873) 8 Your 
Jebusitish Jesuits. 1681 Dryden Abs, 4 - Achit, 663 And 
suited to the temper of the times. Then groaning under 
Jebusitick crimes. 1898 E. S. Wallace Jerusalem i. 20 
The Jebusitic occupation was of later date, 

Jebytt, obs. form of Gibbet. 

Jecimin, -my, obs. ff. Jasmine, Jessamy. 
t Je'corary, a. Obs. rare. [ad. F. jicoraire 
(Cotgr,), th.jecur, jecor- liver: see - ary.] Be- 
longing to the liver ; hepatic. 

1684 tr. Bond's Merc. Compit. r. 14 To Breathe the Jeco- 
rary, or Cephalick Vein. Ibid. vi. 181 The place must be 
the right jecorary vein. 

t Jectiga'tion. Ohs. \o..Y.jectigation'\io.g- 
ging, shrugging ’ (Cotgr.), f. med.L. jectigare, f. 
jaci-,ject-, ppl. stem of L. jacere to throw.] A wag- 
ging, a tremulous movement. 

n 1693 Urquhart Rabelais in. xix. 139 With various 
Jectigation of his Fingers, and other Gesticulations. Ibid. 
III. xlv.370 Shrugging of the Shoulders, and Jectigation of the 
whole Body. 1730-^ Bailey (folio), Jectigation, a Trembling 
or Palpitation felt in the Pulse of a .sick Person. i8s5_ M ayne 
Expos. Lex., [as a term anciently used]. . ; jectigation. 
Jectour, variant of Jettbb, Obs. 

Jedge, variant of Jadse .Jf., Obs. 

Jee (dg?)} Sc. [Origin obscure : cf. Gbew.] 

I . mtr. To move, to stir; to move to one side; 
to move to and fi'o (quot. 1727). 

1727 Ramsay Bessy Bell 4- Mary G. iv, Our fancies jee be- 
tween you twae, Ye are sic bonny lasses. 1789 Ross Heienore 
(ed. 3] 60 She never jee’d [erf. 1768 budgn], till he was out 
o’ sight. 1896 J. LuMSDEN/’oeww 123 A gloom fell owre the 
hame when Willie jeed awa. 

2 . trans. To cause to move, to move ; to move 
aside, shift, or displace slightly. 

1722 Ramsay Three Bomids iv. 224 Wha wi’ bavins jees 
his bonnet. 1823-80 Jamieson, ‘Ye’re no able to jee itj’ 
You cannot move it. 1838 J. Struthers Poetic y. 81 A lassie 
. . Staw up our stair Syne jee’t the door. 

Jee, sb. Sc. [f. prec, vb.] ‘A move, motion’ 
(Jam. 1S80). Onthejee'. off the straight, Ajee. 


BluiPco. Mag.JgAN . fa You caniiu gie youi head 
a jie to the ae side, without [etc.]. 1893 Stevenson Catriona 
xxiii. 276 To set you on the jee. 

Jee, adv, and int. a. The verb-stem used ad- 
verbially or as an exclamation : see Jee v. i [Scj. 
b. =Gee int., a word of command to a horse. 

1785 Burns Vision r. vii, When click ! the string the snick 
did draw ; And jee ! the door gaed to the wa’. 1880 Jamie- 
son, Jee,jee-up, a call to a horse to move. 1898 T. Hardy 
Wessex Poems 137 Only the creak of the gibbets Or wag- 
goner’s jee. 

Jeel (dgfl), Ji 5 .l Af. Variant of Geill, jelly. 

a 1774 Fergosson Election Poems (1845) 40 There whang 
his creams and jeels Wi’ life that day. 18.. Song, Jenny's 
Bawbee (Jam. Suppl.), His suit he press’d sae weel, That 
Jenny’s heart grew saft as jeel. 

So Jeel V. Sc. intr. [F. geler], to set as jelly, to 
congeal, to ‘jell’. 

1896 Ian Maclaren Kate Carnegie 205 Setting saucers of 
black jam upon the window-sill to ’jeel’. 

J6el, sb.‘^ I. of Man. [Manx jeeyl,jeeiU,jeell, 
Ir. diogkbhail damage, loss, OIr. dtghail diminu- 
tion.] Damage; mischief. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster 147 We came out to sea 
just to help you out of this jeel 1800 — Bondman xxii. II. 
279 In all this jeel with the ghi and the Governor. 

Jeer (dgi 01), JiJ.l Nmit. Forms: 5 iere, 7 
ieare, ieere, 7-8 gear, 8-9 geer, jear, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained.] Tackle for hoisting and 
lowering the lower yards. (Usually m pll) 

149S Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 18S Jeres for the Mayne 
takelT. Ibid. 206 There is employed ..iij hausers of vj 
ynch compas for makyng of ij mayne liftes and a mayne 
Jere. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 13 The cat 
harpings, a Ieare, leatch lines. 1672 Narborough Jrnl. 
9 Sept., Captain Fowles comander of his Ma=t>“ Ann was 
dismissed from his comande for beatinge one M' Murfeild 
comander of a collier at the Jers. 1712 W. Rogers Voy. 34 
He was lash’d to the Main-Geers and drub’d. 1723 De Foe 
Voy. round World (1840) 87, I caused him to be brought 
to the gears, with a halter about his neck, and be soundly 
whipped. 1762 Falconer Shipwr. 11. 320 Jears, lifts, and 
brails, a seaman each attends, c r86o H. Stuart Seaman's 
Catech. 24 How will you reeve the jeers? They are usually 
rove with a reeving line, a becket is fitted in one end of the 
reeving line, and both ends of the jeers. 

b. Comb., as jeer-bitt, -block, -capstan, -pulley. 
149s Naval Acc. Hen. H// (1896) 203 Jere poleyes vith 
a shyver of Brasse. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 
13 A Ieare capsterne is only in great ships to hoyse their 
sayles. 1706 Phillips, Jeer, or Jeer-Rope, a ijiece of 
Hawser made fast to the Main-Yard and Fore-Yard in gieat 
Ships, its use being to help to hoise up the Yard. 1768 
J. Byron Narr. Patagonia (ed. 2) 8 The straps of the fore 
jeer blocks breaking, the fore-yaid came down._ 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Jeer-bitis, those to which the 
jeers are fa.stened and belayed. 

Jeer (dglej), Forms : see Jeer &. [f, next] 
1 . An act of jeering ; a derisive speech or utter- 
ance ; a scoff, flout, gibe, taunt 
1623 B. JoNSON Staple of N. iv. i, Fitt. Madrigall, a ieere ! 
Mad. I know. 1642 Slingsby Diary (1836) 82 [Lord 
Hotham] sending y" town a jear y‘ w” he comes_ he finds 
y™ still in their beds. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ti. vii. 159 An 
impudent and unseasonable jeer, ‘ Had Zimri peace that slew 
his Master?’ 1686 Aglionby Painting Illustr. 145 Half 
afraid he had put a Jear upon him, and that he should be 
Laughed at. 1729 Swift Grand guest, debated 187 But 
the Dean, if this secret should come to his ears, Will never 
have done with his gibes and his jeers. 1821 Byron Sardan, 
I. ii. 366 With his savage jeers. 1880 Spurgeon J. Ploitghm. 
Piet. 16 A blow is much sooner forgotten than a jeer. 

f b. The action of jeering; mockery, scoffing, 
derision. Obs. 

1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 388 The statue of 
the Sun . , a Spaniard took and yarn’d away in a night, 
whereupon one said by way of jeer, that he had plaid 
away the Sun before he was up. 1676 Marvell zlrfr. Smirke 
4 With the utmost extremity of Jeere, Disdain, and Indigna- 
tion. 17S3 L. M. tr. Die Boseg's Accampl. Woman 1 . 228 
Socrates was naturally given to jeer and railing, 
t 2 . Phr. In a jeer, (?) in a huff, in a pet. Obs. 
1579-80 North Plutarch, Cicero (1895) V. 341 This Nepos 
.. being Tribune, left in a geere [erf. 2 rear] the exercise of 
his office, and went into Syria to Pompey, upon no occasion : 
and as fondly againe he returned thence upon a sodaine. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

1633 Shirley Triumph Peace 266_Yet there be some .. 
mean to show Themselves jeer majors : some tall critics 
have Planted artillery and wit-murderers. 1639 Fuller 
App. Inj. Innoc, (1840) 363_That he may have the benefit 
of his own jeer-prayers to himself. 

Jeer (d.5i3.i), v. Forms : 6 geaxe, gyre, gyere, 
6-7 geere, giere, 7 geer, jear(e, jeere, 7- jeer. 
[Origin unascertained : appears c 1550. 

(Among derivations which have been suggested, are Ger. 
scheren to shear, fig. to plague, tease, vex (cf. Do. gekscheren 
'to shear the fool’, to jest, banter); Do.gieiw ‘stridere, 
strepere ’ (Kilian), ‘ to cry, to roar, or bray ’ (Hexham), ‘ cum 
stridore et strepitu alicui illudere’ (Junius); both of these 
show some similarity of sense^but, phqnologicaIly,yz’«i'could 
only he an illiterate corruption of either. On the French 
side giries, in Norman patois ‘ ^imaces, affectations hypo- 
critiques in Rouchi ‘ tromperie, niauvaise plaisanterie ’, 
has been suggested as allied; but it is obvious that this is 
inadequate to account for the Eng. verb. A suggestion 
thut jeer may have originated jn an ironical use of cheer^ is 
plausible and phonetically feasible (cf. Jass, Jawn), but lies 
beyond existing evidence.)] 

1 . intr. To speak or call out in derision or 
mockery ; to scoff derisively. Const, at. 

rSS3 [implied in Jeeree]. 1561 [see Jeering vbl. sb.}, 
1377-87 HolInshed Chroir. HI. 1146/2 Some papists resorted 
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thither to geere at him, some of his friends to mourne 
for him. 1581 J. Bell H addons Anstu. Osar. 264b, There- 
fore this Portingall Paiquill doth giere at Haddon by way 
of raockage. 1590 Stlsseu F. Q. u. vi. 21 But when he saw 
her toy, and gibe, and geare, And passe the bonds of modest 
merimake, Her dalhaunce he despis’d. 1607 Hieron IV/cs. 

I. 430 Ishmael gieieth at Isaac. 1650 Fuller Pisgah^ il v. 
12s Smile good Reader, but doe not jeer at my curiosity 
herein, a vjtl Gray Char. Christ Cross Roiu, Here Grub- 
street Geese presume to joke and jeer. •s.'S&'j Spectator •s.t. 
May 675/1 The meeting only jeered at him, and he was 
unable to make his voice heard. 

2. trans. To address or treat with scornful de- 
rision ; to deride, flout, openly mock or scoff at. 

iggo Shaks. Com. Err. ii. ii. 22 Yea, dost thou ieere & 
flowt me in the teeth? 1633 Prynne //Atw-?;!. Ep. Ded., 
Do they not deride and jeaie religion? C164S Howell 
Lett. (1650) II. Ixx. 108 , 1 ana heer for my good qualities as 
your co.sin F ortescue geer’d me not long since. 1712 Arbuth- 
NOT John Bitllm. ii, Some odd humours . . foi which John 
would jeer her. 1821 Cl.are Vill. Minstr. I. 190 , 1 Jeer my 
weakness, painfully repent. iSgz Miss Yonge Cameos 1 . xli. 
351 The mob pelted him and jeered him by his assumed 
name of King Arthur. 

3 . quasi-/ra«r. To drive (info, out some- 

thing) by jeering. 

az.(As Fuller WoHhlcs, Staffordsh. (16621 in. 47 A Fool 
of Mans making, jeered into it by general Diiisioii. 1677 
Gilpin Demand. (1867) 5 So far from being jeered out of 
our religion, that [etc.]. (tiSio TANNAttiLL/’wrf. IITw. (1S46) 

20 I’ll jeer my ancient wooei hame. 1833 Hr. Martineau j 
Manclt. Strike viii. 88 They would jeer me off the stand. 

Jeerer {d3l»T3i). Forms: see Jeer v.\ also 1 
6 girar. [f. Jeer a. + -ERk] One who jeers or j 
calls out in derision ; a mocker, scoffer. 

ISS 3 iu Stryp® Eccl. Mem. {1721) III. App. xi. 28 All _ar 
notgyreis and mockers. 1562 Leigh Alr2«i2ri<?(i597) A iv, 
Such girarsnowe be, who seeming to contemne all thinges, 
become themselues a contempt to all men. 1369 Foxe A . 

,5- M. (1583) 2105 Henry Smith .. bejmg now a foule gierer 
and a scornfull scorner of that religion which before he pro- 
fessed .. strangled hiras'elfe. 1637 Jachsom Treat. Gad’s | 
Forewarn. AVks. 1844 VI. 131 He . . doth either jeer our 
Saviour or make him to be a jeerer of the sons of affliction. 
1837 Major Richardson Erit. Legion iii. (ed. 2) 61 The 
grumbler and the jeerer sat side by side upon the road. 

Jeering' (dgiBuii)), •vU. sb, [f. as prec. + -ing^.] 
The action of the verb Jeer; the utterance of 
derisive mockery ; scoffing. 

1561 Bp. Cox Lei. to Parker in Strype Parker 11, viii. 
(1711) log What rejoicing and ieering the Adversaries make. 
j6as B. Tonson Staple of N. iv. i, Call you this ieerin^J. 

I can play at this. 1724 Ramsay Threna the Wood ii, 
Their jeering ga'es aft to my heart wi’a knell. 1867 Smiles ! 
Huguenots Eng. ii. (1880) 27 These jeerings of the towns- 
folk reached his ears as he passed along the streets. 
Jeering, /ji’A a. [f. as prec, -i- -ing^.] That 
jeers ; scornfully mocking, derisively scoffing. 

258* J. Bsll HaddoiPs Answ. Osor, 258 b, Here is no 
want of any thing nowe, but of some gyering Gnato, which 
may lowt this Thraso out of hys paynted coat. 2593 
Shaks. Liter. 1822 Esteemed ..As seelie ieering idiots are 
with Kings. 1398 B. Jonsoh Ev. Man in Hum. i._ ii. Such 
petulant, geering gamsters that can spare No. .subject from 
their jest. 276a Lloyd Hare Tori. Poems 37 Friend 
tortoise, quoth the jeering hate, Your burthen’s more than 
you can bear. 2828 Carlyle Misc., Goethe {iZja) II. 198 
Even in these trivial, jeering, withered, unbelieving days. 
Jeeringly, [f. prec. + -ly 2 .] in a jeer- 
ing manner ; in the way of scornful derision. 

2637 Laud Sp. Star-Chamher 14 June 36 The King and 
his Cnappell are most jeeringly and with scorne abused. 
1843 Ld. Campbell Chancellors (1857) IH- i'w- 7 ® He jeer- 
ingly advises him not to be too much cast down, 
t JeeTy, a. Obs. rare, [f. Jeer sb.'t- -y.] Of 
the nature of a jeer; scornfully derisive, 

2606 Dekker Sesien Sinnes vii. (Arb.) 44 The Courtiers 
giues you an open scofFe, j'e clown a secret mock, the Citti^en 
. .a ieery frump. 

J eet, obs. form of Jmv. 

• Jeff (dgef), j/i. Circus slang. A rope. 

2834 Vnc.Kws Hard T. vi, _Tight-Jeff or Slack -Jeff, it 
don’t much signify ; it’s only tight-rope and slack-rope. 

Jeff, V. Printers' slang, intr. ‘ To throw or 
gamble with quadrats as with dice ’ (Jacobi 
Printer^ Vocab. 1888). 

1888 Atner, Humorist [Farmer), He never set any type 
except in the rush of the hast day, and then he would 
smouch all the poetry, and leave the rest to jeff for the 
solid takes. 

Jefferisite (d^eTarissit). 3 fin. [Named 1866, 
after W. W. Jefferis, of Westchester, Pennsylvania : 
see -ITB,] A hydrous silicate of aluminium, iron, 
and magnesium, in foliated crystals, like mica, ex- 
foliating in a remarkable manner when heated. 

i8d6 Awer, Jmf. Sc. Ser. ii. XLI. 248 Jefferisite, a new 
mineral species. 1890 /did. Ser. ni. XL. 455 The analogies 
between Icerrite and jefferisite are perfectly clear. 
JefferSOaiau (d,3efajs<7u’nian), a. and sb. l/.S. 
Hist, and Politics, [f. the name of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, President of the United States 1801 to 1809.] 
A, a<^\ Pertaining to President Jefferson, or 
holding the political doctrines held by or attri- 
buted to Mm (now called Democratic, q.v.). 

2836 Olmsted Slave States 302 A resolute determination 
. .not to be driven from the Jeffersonian creed upon Slavery. 
1888 Bryce Avter. Commw. II. ni. liii. 333 One of these 
two parties carried on, under the name of Democrats, the 
dogmas and traditions of the Jeffersonian Republican.s, 
Ibid. 342 In applying Jeffersonian doctrines the slave- 
holders stopped when they came to a black skin. 


B. sb. A supporter or follower of Jefferson ; an 
adherent of the political doctrines held by or attri- 
buted to him ; a Democrat. 

1880 Libr. Univ. Knoitrl. (N. Y.) I. 91 The Jeffersonians 
were eager for discriminations against England. 1888 B ryce 
Amer. Commw. II. iii. liii. 326 The Jeffersonians had more 
faith in the masses and in leaving things alone, together 
with less respect for authority. 

Plence Jeffersomianism, the political doctrines 
held by or attributed to Jefferson. 

1876 H. C. Lodge in H. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 137 Ulti- 
mately Jeffeisonianism must have prevailed, but at the 
time of it.s actual triumph it came too soon. 
Jeffersonite (dgedarsanait). Min. [Named 
1S22, after President Jefferson : see prec. and -ite.] 
A greenish-black variety of pyroxene, containing 
some zinc and manganese. 

i8z2 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. V. 402 Jeffersouite ..has a great 
lesemblance to pyroxene. 1832 Shepard Min, 199 Jeffer- 
sonite. .abounds in iron and manganese. 

JeS C'^S^g)- [With sense i cf. Jack sb}- 30 ; 
with 2 cf. jedge, Jadge.] 
tl. = Jack rAl 30, a young pike. Obs. 

1611 Cotgr., Lanccrott, a leg, or lacke ; a Rickerell thats 
about a foot long. 1708 MorTEU.x Rabelais iv. l.x, (1737) 
246 [in a list of fish, shell-fish, etc.] Jegs. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech., jeg, a templet or g.ige . . for 
verifying shapes of parts in gun and gun-stock making. 

t Je’gget. Obs. rare—^. 

1736 Ainsworth Lat. Dzkf., A jegget [sausage], Tucetnm. 
Jegotte, obs. form of Gigot 1 . 

Jehad : see Jihad, a Mohammedan religious war. 
Je-h.o, var. of Gee-ho: in quot. used as sb. 

1731 ?Arbuthnot Acc. Ginglicatt’s Treat. Scolding 
Ancients 25 Like the Je-ho to loitering Horses. 

|[ Jeliovall (dgj'h^n’va). [The English and 
common European representation, since the i6th c., 
of the Plehrew divine name nin''- This word (the 
‘ sacred tetragrammaton’) having come to be con- 
sidered by the Jews too sacred for utterance, was 
pointed in the O.T. by the Masoretes, PliDk with 
the vowels ’ ( = a), 0, a, of (dddnai), as a 
direction to the reader to substitute Adonai for the 
‘ ineffable name ’ ; which is actually done by Jerome 
in the Vulgate translation of Exodus vi. 3, and 
hence by Wyclif. Students of Hebrew at the Re- 
vival of Letters took these vowels as those of the 
word nin'' (IHUH, JHVH) itself, which was 
accordingly transliterated in Latin spelling as 
IeHoVa(H), i.e. Iehciia(h. It is now held that 
the original name was laHUe(H), i.Q. Jahve(h, or 
with the English values of the letters, Yah'ive(h, 
and one or other of these forms is now generally 
used by writers upon the religion of the Hebrews. 
The word has generally been understood to be a 
derivative of the verb nin hawah to be, to exist, 
as if ‘ he that is ‘ the self-existent or ‘ the one 
ever coming into manifestation ’ ; this origin is now 
disputed, but no conjectured derivation which has 
been substituted has found general acceptance. 

The following is cited as the first use of the form lehoua 
CJehova ) : — 

1316 P. GalatinusDc .-I ;'£rt«rx (?«/'//. Veritaiisw. If. xlviij, 
Non enlm h? quatuor liter? Hln' si, ut punctat? sunt, 
leganttzr, loua reddunt ; sed (ut ipse optime nosti) lehoua 
elficiunt.] 

The principal and personal name of God in the 
Old Testament ; in English versions usually repre- 
sented by ‘ the LORD Hence in modem Chris- 
tian use, = God, the Almighty. 

1330 Tindale E.vod.vi. 3 , 1 appeared vnto Abraham Isaac 
and lacob an allmightie God : but in my name lehouah 
[Wyclif Aiona.fl was I not knowne vnto them. 1539 Bible 
(Great) Ps. Ixxxiii. 18 They shall know that thou (whose name 
is lehoua) art only the most hyest ouer all the earth. 1600 
Heywood Edw. IV, Author to Bk. 24 If then the world a 
theater present . . In which lehove does as spectator sit. 1667 
Milton P. L. vii. 602 Great are thy works, Jehovah, infinite 
Thy power. 1738 Pope Univ. Prayer 4_ Father of All ! in 
ev’ry Age, In ev’ry Clime ador’d, By Saint, by Savage, and 
by Sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! i8zx ] 3 yron Cain i. i, 
All hail ! Jehovah, with_ returning light, all hail! i860 
Posey Min, Propk, 77 II is better to own ignorance, how 
this Name of God is pronounced, than to use the name 
Jehovah, which is certainly wrong, or any other, which can 
only be conjectural. 

0 . Examples of recent forms of the word. 

1869 J. E. Carpenter tr. Ewald's Hist. Israel II. 130 
Jahveh alone was the true defence. iSgz Montefiore/Fz?;- 
bert LecC^z Yahveh, to the Israelite, was emphatically the 
God of Right. 2899 R. H. Charles EscIiatoL, Heb., Jew. 

Chr, 8 As the natural God, Yahwe was the invisible Head 
of the nation. 

Hence t Jeho vian, Jeho’vic adjs., of or per- 
taining to JeSovah. f Jeho-vism, the relation of 
Jehovah to his people and church. 

iSzz C. Wells Stories after Nature (i8gr) 218 His in- 
vetei-acy of purpose was in its depth Satanic, as a saint’s is 
I Jehovian. 2872 D. Bkown Life John Dmtcanxl 228 On this 
1 J ehovism Mr. D uncan would at times wax grand. 2884 G. F. 
J Pentecost Out of Egypt iii. 46 As He announced the un- 
j speakable j[ehovic name, he at the same time interpreted it. 

, Jeho'vist (dgzTiou'vist). [f, Jehoy(ah - 1 ST.} 


tl- One who holds that the vowel-points annexed 
to the word Jehovah in Hebrew represent the actual 
vowels of the word ; opposed to Adonist. Obs, 

1753 Chambers Cycl. Sitpp. s.v. Adonisis, Adonists stands 
opposed to Jehovists [see also Adonist]. 

2 . A name applied by Hebraists to the author 
(or authors) of those non-Deuteronomic parts of the 
Hexateuch in which the divine name is the word 
mn’, rendered ‘ Jehovah ’ ; opposed to Elohist. 

Now more usually Jahvist or Yahwist, in accordance 
with more recent notions as to the form of the name. 

1844 M. Stuart O. T. Canon (1849) _§ 3. 50 The Jehoyist 
(proh pudor ! to form such a saciilegious appellation) i.e. 
the one who employs Jehovah [to designate the Godhead). 
1836 Davidson Horne's Introd. II. 598 A twofold tradition 
seems to have been worked up by the Jehovist [in Gen. 
xxxvii. 23-30]. 1862 — Introd. to O, T. I. 30 In biogiaphies 
the difference between the Elohist and Jehovist is remaik- 
able. 2883 tr. Wellhansen's Hist. Israel 333 With the J eho- 
vist also the genealogy underlies the narrative as its skeleton. 

Hence Jehovi'stic a., of or pertaining to the 
Jehovist or Jehovists, characterized by the use of 
the name 'Jehovah’; also (rarely) pertaining to 
the religion of Jehovah. In both senses more 
lecent writers use Jahvistic (or Yahivistic). 

1841 Ryland Hcngstcuberg on Peniat. (1847) I. 335 No 
instance occurs in this chapter [Gen. .vii.] where, even in the 
Jehovistic connection, Elohim is required. _ 1836 Davidson 
Horne's Introd. II. 623 A plan can be discovered in the 
Jehovistic as well as in the Elohistic document. 1883 tr. 
Wellhansen in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 506/1 "rhe second 
Elohist is preserved only in extracts embodied in the 
Jehovistic book. 1883 tr. Wellhansen’s Hist. Israel gi Not 
only in the Jehovistic but also jn the Deuteronomic legisla- 
tion the festivals rest upon agriculture. 

JellTl(dgrhizi!). humorous. [In allusion to 2 Kings 
ix. 20 ‘the driving is like the diiving of Jehu the 
son of Nimshi, for he driveth furiously a. A 
fast or furious driver, b. A driver, a coachman. 

1682 Drvden Medal 119 But this new Jehu spurs the hop 
tnouth’d horse. 1682 S. Pordage Medal Rev. 124 And if 
these Jehu’s who so fieicely drive, In their sinister Arts 
pioceedand thrive. 2694 Coughemz Double-Dealer m.m. 
Our Jehu was a hackney-coachman When my lord took him. 
t7S9 Goldsm. Bee No. 5 [Reverie), He a-ssured the Coach- 
man that, .his baggage, .was perfectly light. Butjehuwas 
inflexible. i8z6 Sporting Mag, XVII. 243 ‘Team’ and 
‘ Drag ’ are terms very generally made use of by Gentlemen 
Jehus. 1877 M. M. Grant Sun-Maid ii, He admired Gil- 
bert as a Jehu. 

c. attrib. and Comb. 

1735 Man xxxiii. 2 There came behind me a Jehu driver 
of a phaeton. 1830 N. S. Wheaton Jrnl. 338 He manages 
his fiery steeds in a very Jehu-like style. 

Hence Je'hu v,, to drive (trans. and intri). 

2822 Galt Str A. Wylie II. viii. 77 Miss Julia and Mr. 
Mordaunt jehuing awa in a chaise and four. Examiner 
266/2 He himself was Jehu-ing this four-wheeled carriage. 

Jehup V . : see Gee-ur. Jeig, obs. Sc. f. Jig. 
Jeine, obs. form of Jean. 

Jeistiecor (dgz'stikpi). Scotch form of Justau- 
CORFS, a close-fitting garment ; cf. Chesticobb. 

1818 Scott Rog vi, It’s a sight for sair een to see a 
gold-laced jeistiecor in the Ha’ garden sae late at e'en. 
Jeit, obs. Sc. form of Jet. 

Jej'anal (dg?)dgz 7 'nal), a. [f. Jejun-um -k -al.] 
Of or pertaining to the jejunum. 

1887 in .Sj'ff. Sac. Le.v. 1897 Allbutt' sSyst. Med. III. 8ig 
Jejunal intussusceptions. 

t Jejuna'tion. Obs. [ad. late L. jejundtidn- 
em (Tertull.), n. of action from jejunare to fast.] 
Fasting, abstinence from food. 

i6z3 Cockerasi, leiunation, fasting. 2632 Lithgow Trav. 
X. 445 Restrained to a relenting ieiunation. 2638 in Phillii’S. 
Jejima’tor. rare, [late L., agent-n. from jejil- 
ndre to fast.] A faster. 

Earnest Exhort. Chr. Unity v. 400 The recipients of 
the jejunator’s acts of bounty. 

J ejune (dgzidgzz'n), a. [ad. 'L.jejun-us fasting.] 
tl. Without food, fasting ; hungry. Obs. 
a 1619 Fotherby Atheom. 11. ii. § 2 (1622) igg When their 
Bellies are distended, and full ; yet their appetites are 
ieiune, and emptie. 2670 J. Beale in Phil. Trans. V. 1162 
Poor and jejune people, who are accustomed to drinks 
almost as weak as water, a 1734 J. MiLaurin Serm. <$• 
Ess. (175s) 156 That cold, jejune, lifeless frame. 

2 . Deficient in nourishing or substantial (physi- 
cal) qualities; thin, attenuated, scanty; meagre, 
unsatisfying; (of land) poor, barren. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iii. xxi. 162 Jejune or 
limpid water, and nearer the simplicity of its Element. 
01632 J. Smith Sel. Disc, v. 146 Those jejune and insipid 
morsels. 1696 Whiston The. Earth iv. [1722) 352 They 
might never see such a Poor, Jejune, and Degenerate State 
of the Vegetable Kingdom. 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 54 
Not from the sable ground expect success. Nor from cre- 
taceous, stubborn and jejune. 2833 J. 'BcEyesxE.Alph. Angling 
5 That they [fish] are best pleased with such jejune diet 
may easily be confuted. 

3 . Unsatisfying to the mind or soul; dull, flat, 
insipid, bald, dry, uninteresting; meagre, scanty, 
thin, poor ; wanting in substance or solidity. Said 
of thought, feeling, action, etc., and esp. of speech 
or writing; also transf. of the speaker or writer. 
(The prevailing sense.) 

2613 [impilied in Jejunely]. 1647 H. More Song of Soul 
V. iii. I. xiii. Jejune exilities. ax 6 szj- Smith Etl- Disc. 
, ii. 41 A forced and jejune devotion, void of inward life and 
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love. 1656-63 Bullokar Eng. Expos. s,v., When s.iy 
of an Oration, Sermon, or any Discourse, that it is Jejune., 
we mean Sorry, paltry, and very dangerous stuff. 1671 
R. Bohun Wind. 49 Have employed so much time in such 
empty and jejune speculations, c 1705 Berkeley Coinut.-pl. 
Bk. Wks. 1871 IV. 478 The short jejune way in mathe- 
matiques will not do in metaphysiques. 1758 Blackstond 
in CoiniH. I. 16 He gives what seems.. a very jejune and 
unsatisfactory reason. 1818 H.allam Mid Ages iii. i. (1872) 
I. 395 The chroniclers of those times are few and jejune. 

^ Jejune gut : = Jejunum. Obs. 

1696 Phillips (ed. 5), Jejune Gut, the second of the small 
Guts, so called, because it is frequently empty. 

Jejunely adv.^ [f._ prec. + 

In a jejune manner ; meagrely, insipidly. 

1615 Sir E. Hobv Curry-Combe ii. 100 The Knight saw 
how leiunely his Aduersary pleaded for Purgatory. 1665 
Boyle New Exp. Cold Pref., Wits. 1772 II. 475 Other 
learned writers., have handled it exceedingly jejunely. 1805 
Syd, Smith Elenz. Sk. Mor. Philos. (1850) 170. 1850 Sir 
H. Taylor Sicil. Suimuer 1. ii. And teach us, not jejunely 
what we are, But what we may be when the Parian block 
Yields to the hand of Phidias. 

Jejuneness (d3Zid.?«'n|nes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being jejune. 

1 . Deficiency of (physical) substance ; thinness, 
meagreness, attenuation. 

i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 799 The leiunenesse or extreme Com- 
minution of Spirit.s._ 1703 Hi-r Vintners fs Wine-Coopers s 
The grand and proxim Cause seems to be their Jejuneness 
and poverty of Spirits. 

2 . Emptiness of interest or intellectually satis- 
fying quality ; baldness, meagreness, poverty. 

1655 Fuller Ch. Hist. vni. i. § 41 Many much admiring 
the jejunenesse of his discourse. 1796 Burke Let. to Noble 
Lord Wks. VIII. 48 The jejuneness and penury of our 
municipal law. 1886 Stubbs Led. Hist. xv. 339 The pages 
of the annalist, _ where there are any, are so dull that we 
scarcely complain of their jejuneness. 

Jeju'uery. nonce-wd, [f. Jejune + -eey.] 
Fasting; jejune writing. 

1846 Landor Wks. II. 157/2 For these forty good verses 
you will pardon, ‘ After forty days’ fasting had lemained 
..Very much like the progress of Milton himself in this 
jejunery. 

Jejunity (dgtjd2?7'nlti). [ad. L. jyftnitds 
emptiness of stomach, fasting, meagreness, f. jeju- 
mts Jejune.] =Jejoneness. 

1623 CocKERAM, leiunitie, barrennesse, or slendernesse of 
stile. 1719 Bentley_..F//j/., io S. Clarke 18 Nov., Pray 
extend your Spartan jejunity to the length of a competent 
letter. _ 1891 Sat. Rev. 5 Dec._ 641/1 Criticism. _.e.xempt from 
impertinence and from servility, fronr jejunity and from 
froztde, 

JejunO- (dgzidgwmd), used as combining form, 
of Jejunum, as in jeju:no-duode'iiaIa., belonging 
to the jejunum and the duodenum. 

Allbutt's Syst. Med. III. 591 The jejuno-duodenal 
orifice is narrowed. 

II Jejunuiu (dgtjdgti'nzim). Anat. Also 6 ieiu- 
nium. [Mediaeval application of L. jejunum, 
neuter of jejnmis Jejune a. (sc. intestimm). So 
Y . jejunum (1541 in Hatz.-Darm.),] 

The second part of the small intestine, between 
the duodenum and ileum, the limits of which, 
where it passes into the ileum, are ill-defined. 

[1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xlii. (1495) 158 The 
seconde subtyll gutte in latyn is callyd ieiunium to vnder- 
stonde in englyssh, fastynge, for he is alwaye voyde of mete 
and drynke, that gutte putteth of al thynges fro it selfe, and 
holdith no thynge to his owne fedynge.] 1541 R. Copland 
Guydon's Qzzest. Chinirg. H iv. After this is the gut that 
hyght Ieiunium, bycause it is alwayes emptye for the greate 
multytudeofmesserayke veynes that be aboute itcontynually 
suckynge it 1706 Phil. Trans._ XXV. 2302 The cxcztzn . . 
red coloured like the jejztzmm in a Man. 1831 R. Knox 
Cloquet's Anat. 613 The jejunum occupies the two upper 
fifths of the small intestine, and the ileum the rest of its 
extent. It is easy enough to see that such a division is 
arbitrary and has no sufficient foundation. 

II Jelab (dgedab). Also jelib, jellab. [ad. 
Arab. . 1 .^ jilyab a tunic.] A hooded cloak 
worn in Morocco. 

1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1850) 170 The jelib, the 
haick, the barnouse and kaftan. i88g Hall Caine E cape- 
goat (1891) I. Introd. 17 His dress was hardly less brilliant 
— a chocolate jellab over a kaftan of several colours. 

Jelacy, jelesye, obs. forms of Jealousy. 
Jelefloure, obs. form of Gillyfloweb. 

II Jeliok (dgedik, prop, yedek). Also jellick, 
[Turkish dUb yeleh waistcoat.] A vest or bodice 

worn by Turkish women. 

1816 R. Tully Narr. 10 Yrs.' Rcsid. Tripoli 31^ Over it 
[her chemise] she wore a gold and silver tissue jelick, with 
coral and pearl buttons, set quite close together down the 
front. i8ai Byron Juan iii. lx.x, Of all the dresses I select 
Haide'e’s : She wore two jelicks — one was of pale yellow ;. . 
With buttons form’d of pearls as large as peas All gold and 
crimson shone her jelick’s fellow. 

Jelious, jelius, obs. forms of Jealous. 

Jell (dgel), V. US. colloq. [Back-formation 
from Jelly r 5 .] intr. To become a jelly ; to 
congeal or jelly. 

1830-40 [Remembered by F. Hall], _ 1874 Miss Alcott 
Little Women Wedded v, She reboiled, resugared, and 
restrained, but that dreadful stuff wouldn'tye/f. 1879 Scrib- 
ner's Mag. XIX. 823/1 One of the gravest questions in the 
domestic economy, whether the jelly will ‘jell 


Jellettite (dgedetait). Min. [Named 1S53 
after Rev. Prof. Jellett of Dublin ; see -ite.] A 
green variety of lime-iron garnet. 

1853 Apjohn in Jrztl. Geol. Soc., Dzihlin V. 120 This 
mineral, which is undoubtedly new, it is proposed to call 
Jellettite, after the distinguished mathematician through 
whose means it has been made the subject of chemical and 
mineralogical examination. 1868 Dana Mm. (ed. 5) 269 
Jellctite is green garnet, light or dark, and yellowish-green, 
from the moraine of the Findel glacier near Zermatt. 
Jellico (clgediko). Also jeelyco. Corruption 
of Angelica; applied also to another umbelli- 
ferous plant, Sitm helenianum, of St. Helena. 

1853 Johnston Bot. E. Bord. 86 Angelica sylvestris. 
Jeelyco: Ground- Ash. 1879 Britten & Holland 
J eelico, Aitgelica sylvestris. 1884 Miller Plant-n., ‘Jel- 
lico of St. Helena, Smzzt helenianwzz. 

Jellied (dgefiid), a. [f. Jelly sb. and v. -i- -ed.] 
1 . Turned into jelly; brought to, or having, the 
consistence of jelly ; congealed, coagulated. 

1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 61 Slimy flood-gates for 
thicke iellied gore to sluce out by. 1601 [? Marston] 
Pasquil ij- Hath. III. 185 Thou’lt serue to make him gellicie 
broaths. 1^10 T. Fuller Pharizi. Exteznp. 13 Hydropic 
Ale , , melting down the gelly’d Lympha. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci iv. iii, My breath Comes .. lighter, and the jellied 
blood Runs freely thro’ my veins. 

+ 2 . Flavoured with jelly, sweet. Obs. 
a 1658 Cleveland /’ utrwx (1677) 6 Now to the melting Kiss 
that sips The Jellied Philtre of her Lips; So Sweet there is 
no Tongue can prays’t. 

Jellify (dgedifai), w. Alsojellyfy. [See -FY.] 

1 . irans. To convert into jelly ; to reduce to the 
consistence of jelly. 

1806 Southey Lett. (1S56) I. 374 My solids seem to be 
jellified by so much shaking. 1M6 Blackmore Cr. Noweil 
Ivii. (18S3) 396 A little snake, semi-transparent and jellified. 

2 . inir. To become or turn into a jelly. 

1880 Miss Bird Japan II. 201 Soap jellyfies, ink turns 
mouldy. 

Hence Je'lli&ed ppd. a . ; also Je llillca'tion, the 
action of ‘ jellifying ’. 

1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 1 Nov., A bundle of jelly fled 
.seaweed. 1881 ScU. Rev. 24 Sept. 3S3/2 In process of 
jellification. 1883 Hardwick's Phofogr. Chem. (ed. Taylor) 
374 The washing of the jellified emulsion to remove from it 
the crystallizable salts. 

Jellily, adv. : see after Jelly a. 

Jelloid. [f. Jelly : see -oiD.] A preparation 
of some drug in gelatine ; a gelatine tabloid. 

_ xZgZ Allbzeit'sSysf. Med.y. 514 Little lozenges containing 
iron, called ‘ jelloids '. 

Jellop, Jelloped ; see Jollop, Jolloeed, 
Jelly (d^e’li), sb. Forms : 4 geli, 5 gelle, 5-6 
gele, gely(e, iely, 5-9 gelly, 6 gelley, (chely, 
gelu), 6-7 gellie, -ye, iellie, 7- jelly. [ME. 
gel 4 , a. F. gelde frost, also (14th c. in Littre) jelly 
L. gelata frozen, congealed, pa. pple. of gelare 
to freeze, used subst. in Romanic : see -ade,] 

1 . An article of food, consisting chiefly of gelatin, 
obtained from various animal tissues, as skin, 
tendons, bones, etc., by boiling and subsequent 
cooling, having a characteristic soft stiff homo- 
geneous consistence, and usually semitransparent. 
Also, in later use, a prepai'ation of the juice of 
fruit, or other vegetable substances, thickened into 
a similar consistence. 

1393 [see jelly-cloth in 4]. 14. . Lydg. Hors, Shape, iS- G. 
(Roxb.) ig Of the shepe .. Of whos hede boylled .. Ther 
Cometh a gely \,MS. Laizil. 306 lely] and an oynement. 
c 1430 Two Coohery-bks. 25 Gelye de chare. Ibid. 26 Gelye 
de Fysshe . . Do as hou dedyst be hat oJ>er Gelye. 1523 
Fitzherb. Hztsb. § 44 Tyll it begyn to waxe thycke lyke a 
gelly. 1525-6 in Nichols Progr, Q. Eliz. {1823) I. 252 note. 
All honest manner and good order,.. in wine, brawn, chely, 
or other vitails._ 111548 Hall Chrozu, Hen. VIII, 80b, 
Spices, fruites, ielies, and banket viandes. i6oz Plat De- 
lights (1605! § 58 A white gelljr of Almonds. 1657 R. Ligon 
Barbadoes (1673) 37 Jelly which we make of the flesh of 
young pigs, calves feet, and a cock. 1732 Arbuthnot 
Rules of Diet i. in Alizizenfs, etc. 249 The Jelly or Juice of 
Red Cabbage, bak’d in an Oven. Ibid. 252 Robs and Gel- 
lies of Garden Fruits, c 1850 Arab. Nts. (Rtldg.) 179 She 
desired some thick j elly made from chickens . . to be served up. 

+ b. The substance Gelatin, which forms the 
basis of animal jellies. Obs. 

_ 1800 tr. Lagrange' sCheizt. II. 414 A mucous matter, exceed- 
ingly soluble in warm water, which is known under the 
name of Jelly. 1805 W. Saunders Mizi. Waters 13 Animal 
gelly which is easy of solution. i839_G. BiBD iVaif. Phil. 
373 Jelly, solutions of gum, and albuminous fluids, allowed 
to evaporate spontaneously, so as to leave an indurated 
mass. 1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Jelly, common name for 
the substance gelatine. 

2 , gm. Anything of the consistence of jelly; a 
gelatinous substance of any kind. 

ci6oo_ Donne Progr. Soztl xxiii, A female fishes .sandle 
Roe With the males ielly newly lev'ned was. 1605 Timme 
Quersit. in. 178 Take of . . the ielly or sperme of frogges, 
which is to be found in standing waters. 1605 Shaks. Lear 
in. vii. 83 Ser. My Lord, you haueone eye left.. .Corn. Lest 
it see more, preuentit; Out vilde gelly. 1631 Massinger 
Beleeve as you list iii. ix. How my jelly quakes ! 1673 

Ray Joitm. Low C. 121 One would verily have thought, 
that . . Stone had been broken or bruised whilst a Gelly . . 
and so hardened. 1676 D’Urfey Mad. Fickle ii. i. (1677) 14, 
I could have beaten the Woman into a Jelly. 1793 Bed- 
does Math. Evid. 124 Those masses of animated jelly, 
which one sees at times scattered along the sea shore. 1846 


G. E. Day u. Simon's Anim. Chem, II. 203 The jius be- 
comes so viscid as to form a tenacious jelly. 

fiS- tfiS* N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. it. xl. (1:139] 178 
Lord.ship, once bringing therewith both Authority and 
Power unto Kings, . . in these latter days is become a mere 
Jelly. 

b. Spec. Applied to the alga Nostoc, which ap- 
pears as a jelly-like mass on day soil after rain, and 
was popularly supposed to be the remains of a fallen 
‘ star ’ or meteor. 

n:i64x Suckling Poems, P'az'czv. io Love, As he whose 
quicker eye doth trace A false star shot to a mark't place 
Do’s run apace, And thinking it to catch, A gelly up do’s 
snatch. 1649 Jnu. T.vylor Gt. Exemp. i, Pielim. Exhort. 
f 7 Stand staring upon a Meteor or an inflamed gelly. 1656 

H. More Enthus. Tri. 45 That the Starres eat, . . that those 
faUing_ Starres, as some call them, which are found on the 
earth in the form of a trembling gelly, are their excrement. 
1678-9 Dryden & Lec CEdipus li. i, The shooting stars end 
all in purple jellies. 1679 Dryden AV/az' Ded., When 
I had taken up what 1 supposed a fallen star, I found I had 
been cozened with a jelly. 1740 Somerville AoWi'xfff in. 
266 Like that falling Meteor, there she lies, A Jelly cold on 
Earth. 1766 Pennant Z'ou/. (1768) II. 424 The Winter Mew 
.. The gelatinous substance, known by the name of Star 
Shot, 01 Star Gelly, owes its origin to this bird, . . being 
nothing but the half digested remains of earth-worms, on 
which these birds feed. [1875 Benneit & Dylr tr, .Sachs' 
Bot. 215 Nostoc .. consists, when mature, of a large number 
of moniliform threads . . imbedded in a glutinous jelly, and 
thus united into colonies.] 

c. A jellj^-fish. 

i88z Harper's Mag. Jan. 181/1 One of these large jellies 
was observed.. moving lazily’ along, its disk encircled by a 
halo twenty-feet in diameter, while the tiain of gleaming 
tentacles stretched away two hundred feet or more. 

d. A mixture of gelatin and glycerin used for 
mounting microscopic objects. 

1856 Carpenter Microscope 246 This Composition, when 
coldj foims a very stiff jelly. Ibid. (1S91J 443 When used, 
the jelly must be liquified by gentle warmth, and it is useful 
to warm both the slide and the cover-glass previous to 
mounting. 

3 . ellipt. A jelly-glass. (Cf. a salt.) 

1709 Land. Gas. No. 4395/4 There is lately brought over a 
gieat Parcel of.. German Cut and Carv’d Glasses, viz. 
Jellies, Wine and Water Tumblers [etc.]. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as jelly-broth, -dish, -glass, 
-mould, -pot\ jelly-like adj. ; 'f jelly-blood, clotted 
blood ipbsl)', jelly-cloth, a cloth for straining 
jelly; jelly-dog {slatzg), a harrier (so called from 
being used to hunt hares, which are eaten with 
currant jelly) ; hence jelly -dogging, hunting with 
hauiers; jelly -lichen, a lichen of gelatinous tex- 
ture, such as Co/Zma ; jelly-nut (see quot,); jelly- 
plant, an Australian seaweed : see quot. 1866 ; 
t jelly-poke = Jelly -bag. 

1583 Stanyhurst JEneis iv. (Arb.) 120 Thee blackned 
*gellyeblud, haidning, Shee skuins with napkins. 1590 
Spenser F. Q. hi. iv. 40 They softly wipt away the gelly 
blood From, th’ orifice, a 1648 DwmClosei Open, (i66g) 156 
Make a very good '^gelly-broth of Mutton. _ 1393 Earl 
Derby's (Camden) 234 Et pro iij. vergis tele pro j 
"geliclotb, xvlijj, C1480 Guild Acc. in Blades Caxtozz 
(1882) 79, ix dosen *gely dishes. 1897 W. E. Norris 
Marietta's Mazriage 4 We have no hounds hereabouts, 
except the "jelly-dogs. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pzg- 
sticking 20 You. .would prefer a gallop with the Quorn. . to 
a day’s ‘ ’'jelly dogging ’. 1738 Stuart in Phil. Trans. XL. 
S A wine or *jelly glass, or any such vessel tapering towards 
the bottom. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1818) IV. 361 
Studded with little '’’^jelly-like drops. 1835-6 Todd Cycl. 
Auat. I. 512/2 The ..jelly-like body of the Polypifera. 
xZbo All Year RoztndNo. 74. 557 Looking at schools too 
often as if they were *jeIIy-moulds, and the j'oung mind a 
jelly. 1885 Lady Brassey The Trades 361 The cocoanut.s 
are called ‘ *jellj’-nuts ' before the flesh is ripe and has 
hardened, and while it still can be scraped off in the form of 
a delicious thin pulp. t866 Treas. Bot. 473/1 Eucheuzna 
speciosunz is the *Jeliy-plant of Australia, and is one of the 
best species for making jelly, size, cement, etc. 1516-17 
Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 106 Pro una uln. panni lanei 
pro le *gelypoke, 8 d. c 1865 G. Gore in Circ. Sc, I. 233/1 
Coat the inside of a glass jar or earthen ‘jelly-pot with wax. 

Jelly (d^e-li), «. Sc. Now rare. Also 6-8 
gelly. [Origin unknown : the sense agrees fairly 
with some of the uses of Jolly ; but the phonetic 
change which this would involve has no parallel.] 
Good, worthy, excellent; having a high opinion 
of oneself, proud, haughty. 

c 1560-73 [see Gelly]. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. 
Scot. I. 7 The woddes selfes .. are verie jocund andjellie, 
and gif we myt speik it, in a mailer peirles in pleisour. 
1638 A. Cant Sez-m. in Kerr Covenants Covenanters 
(1895) 103 Numbers mocked and thought themselves over 
jelly to come in. «Z7s8 Ramsay To Hamiltozi iii, A 
jelly sum to carry on A fishery's designed. 1787 Shirrefs 
Jamie ij- Boss i. i, The Provost o’ the Town, A jelly man, well 
worthy of a crown. 1828 Courteous Knt, in Whitelaw Bk. 
Sc. Ballads (1875) 163 ‘Leave off your pride jelly Janet’, 
he said. ‘Use it not ony mair’, 1871 \V. Alexander 
Joh/my Gibb xl. (1S73) 226 An aunt o' the bride's was there to 
welcome the fowk ; a richt jellie wife in a close mutch. 
Hence JeTlily adv,, worthily, excellently. 

18, . Bonny Bec-ho’w in Jamiesozi's PopztlarBall, (1806) I. 
i8g And jellily dance the damsels, Blythe-blinkin’ in your ee. 

Jelly (dsedi): [f- jEflLV j/i.] 

1 . inir. To come to the consistence of jelly ; to 
‘ set ’ as jelly ; to congeal, solidify, coagulate. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 354 It will neuer iellie and grow 
to any thick consistence in Summer, vnlesse there be wax 
put into it. 1750 E. Smith Cotnpl. Housew. (ed. 14) aoi 
You may know by setting some Jn a spoon to try if it will 



JELLY-BAG. 

jelly. 1770 HsWiON in Fku, J'rnus. LX. 376 The blood . . 
veiy soon Jellies or coagulates, iB^z--^\Giiod‘sStut{y Med. 
ted. 4) IV. 308 The secreted fluid.. commonly. .Jellies upon 
exposure to heat. 

2 . trans. To convert into jelly ; to cause to ‘ set ’ 
or coagulate ; to reduce to the consistence of jelly, 
idol Holland Pliny II. 334 A liue Wolfe sodden in oile 
til the said oile be gellied to the height or consistence of a 
ceiot. 1770 Hewson in Phil. Tnajis. LX. 374 In a few 
minutes the whole will be jellied or coagulated. 1876 _G. 
Macdonald in Macm. hlas- XXXIV. 351 They, jellied 
with fear, have uttered no challenge. 

Hence JeTlying "vU. sb. and ppl. a. 

1673 Marvell Appleton Ho., The jellying stream com- 
pacts below. Aubrey Nat. Hist. Surrey (J719) H. 

194 The Jellying of some Parts of the Eaith in Agua 
hortis. 1871 Pi ev. ^ Cure Dis. i. ii. 7sThe jelly- 

ing of fiuits. 

Ja'lly-Bag. A bag for straining jelly through. 
160* Plat Delights (1605) § 28 Let it run through a gelly 
bagge into a bason. 1730 Johnson Rambler No. 51 7 15 
She is pressing the jelly-bag or airing the Store-room. 1806 
CuHna 114 Run it through a jelly-bag. 

JeTlydom. nonce-wd. [See -noar.] A state 
of jelly ; gelatinous condition. 

1877 J. Hawthorne Garth I. ir. vi. 47 He advanced from 
infant jellydom to the solid flesh of babyhood. 

Je’lly-fish. 

1 1 . An oceanic fish of the genus Flagyodus or 
Alepisaurus, family Scopelidgs. Obs. 

1707 W. Fonnell Voy. Round World 8 The Jelly-fish 
was about fourteen Inches long with a very sharp set of 
Teeth. . . That part of him which is without small spots, is a 
perfect green Jelly, whence he was called by us a Jelly-fish. 
2 . The popular name of various acalephs, medu- 
sas, or sea-nettles, from their gelatinous structure. 

J841 Eitcycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XXI. 1013 Acalephae.— Sea- 
jellies. ..Jelly-Fish; Sea-Blubhers. 1861 J.R. Greene 
Anim. Kingd,, Caelent. 127 The large ‘jelly-fishes' which, 
during summer and autumn, occur so abundantly in our 
seas, are, with few exceptions, the reproductive zooids of 
Aurelia, Cyanea, and Chrysaora. 1873 Mivart Elem. 
Anat. i. 9 More than gg per cent of water enters into the 
total composition of a Jelly fish. 

b. fig. A person of 'flabby’ character, or deficient 
in energy, steadfastness, or ‘ backbone 

1883 Ph. S. Robinson Shiners ^ Saints i. ii Chicago 
is nearly terrific. . . Its astonishing resurrection from its ashes 
and its tremendous energy terrify jelly-fishes like myself. 

c. attrib., usually in fig, sense. 

1889 Catholie News 16 Nov. 3/2 Language is at first in the 
Jelly-fish condition. i8gi Daily News 5 Nov. 5/4 We have 
.. thousands of jellyfish sermons preached every year. 
Jelopher, obs. form of Gillyfloweb. 

Jelose, -ous, -osy, etc., obs. ff. Jealous, -oust. 
Jelot, obs. variant of Gillot. (Cf. Jillet.) 
c*SSoC. Barnsley Treat, agsf. Woman, For a stewde 
strumpet can not so soone gette up a light lewde fashyon. 
But everyc wanton lelot wylle lyke it well, and catche it up 
anon. Ibid., Ducke, lelot, ducke pretye minions. 
Jelsomine, obs. variant of Jasmine. 

Jeltron, variant of Sheltbon, shelter, Obs, 

■f" Jelyf. Also geliflfe. Obs. A false form of the 
word Jelly found in. is-l6th c., perh. in imitation 
of joltf, archaic form oi jolly. 

c 1450 Songs ^ Caroh (1856) 76, I have a jelyf of Godes 
sonde Withoutyn fyt it can stonde. 1377 Harrison Eng. 
land ir. vi, (1877) I. 148 In such cases [merchants' feasts] 
also geliflFes, conserues, suckets, codinacs, marmilats [etc.]. 

Jera, obs. form of Gem. 

llJemadar (dge'madai). E. Indies. AlsoSjem- 
mahdaur, 8-9 jemautdar, 9 jeniat-, jummah.-, 
jemma-, jemi-, jamadar. [Urdu jamaetdar, f. 
Pers. (Arab.) CacU^ jamd&at body of men, 

jamaC. collection, aggregate + Pers. ddr holder. J 
A native officer in a Sepoy regiment, ranking next 
below a subahdar, and corresponding to a lieu- 
tenant ; the name is also given to certain officers 
of police and other civil departments, and to the 
head of a body of servants. 

_ X763 Orme Hist. Mil, Trans. (1803) I. _2S7 (V.) The 
jemautdars, or captains of these troops, received his bribes. 
1788 Genii. Mag. LVIII. i. 67/2 M’Culloch . . sent in a flag 
of truce with a Jemmahdaur. 1799 Wellington in SuppT. 
Desp. (1858) I. 3S3 The Jemadar's party of the Bengal 
volunteers, *800 Asiatic Ann. Reg,, Misc. Tr. 24/1 Their 
jemidars were in actual correspondence with the Shah 
Zadah. i8»6 Hockley Pandurang Hart v. The principal 
officers are cAleid jummakdars. 1836 Encycl, Bril. (ed. 7) 
XII. 495/1 Jamadar, an officer of horse or foot, in Hindu- 
stan. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Mrs. India xlviij The Jemadar 
of the Pathan Company knew who the culprits were. 
Jembl©, obs. form of Gimeal, a hinge. 

1588 in ArchxoU XLI. 366 For a pare of Jembles for the 
stoole dore x'b 

Jemcrack, ohs. form of Gimcback. 
t Jeme'Uo. Obs. (See quot.) Cf. Jumbal. 
1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 83/1 Jemelhes is a Paste 
made like Butter, of fine Sugar, Yolks of Eggs, Musk, 
Carraway seeds seansed [etc.]. 

Jemeow,-ew(e,~mQW, obs. ff. Gembw, semow. 

1318-19 in Swayne Saritm Church-w, Acc. (1896) 64 
Makynge cf Jemeows viij</. 

Jemer, Jemmar, var. GimmebI, a hinge. 
JeMme, obs. form of Gem. 

Jenuuel, obs. form of Gemel, a binge. 

Ti6.. in Blunt Dursley 6a (Glouc. Gloss) For a payre 
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of Jemmcls for the Raile Door that goeth before the Com- 
munion Table o. S. 

Jemmy (d^e-im), sb. Also 9 jimmy. [A pet- 
form and familiar equivalent of the name Jambs. 
But in sense i associated with, and in 2 and 3 
prob. derived from, Jemmy a.] 

-f- 1 . A dandy or fop ; a finical fellow. Obs. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490 The scale . . consists of eight 
degrees; Greenhorn, Jemmy, Jessainy, Smart [etc.]. 1764 

Low Life 65 The Jemmies, Brights, Flashes, Fuzzes, Fizzes 
and Smarts of the Town. 

b. In -gh-x. Jemmy Jessainy {Jessamine) attrib., 
dandified, foppish, effeminate. See Jessamy 4. 

1786 Pogonologia 51 You pretty fellows of the present day. 
Jemmy Jessamy persons, jolly bucks. 1806-7 J. Berestord 
Miseries Hum. Life (1826) vi. i, A Jemmy Jessamy lover in 
a wood. 1823 E. Nares Heraldic Aiwm, (1S24) II. 356 
Who is this Jemmy Jessamine Gentleman? — I am Char- 
inoleus the Dandy, universally admired for my shape and 
figure and complexion. 

1 2 . A kind of riding-boot ; also jemmy hoot. 

1753 Foote Eng. in Paris 1. Wks. 1799 I. 39 When I hunt 
with the King.. I’ll on with my Jemmys; none of your 
black bags and jack boots for me. 1771 SviQi.us.xi Humph. 
Cl. lo June Let. i, Who . . made his appeaiance in a pair of 
ne w j eminy boots. 

t 3 . A light cane, a switch. Obs. rarc~'^. 

1753 Scots Mag. Oct. 490/2, I. .cairied in my hand a little 
switch, which, as it has been long appendant to the 
character that I had just assumed, has taken the same 
name, and is called a Jemmy. 

4 . plur. ‘ A species of woollen cloth. Aberd.' 
(Jam. 1808-18). 

5 . A great-coat. 

1837 Dickens Pickw. ii, But if l’_d been your friend in the 
green jemmy — damn me — punch his head, — 'cod I would. 

6. A crowbar used by burglars, generally made 
in sections screwing together. 

i8h Lex. BaL, Jemmy, a crow . . much used by house- 
breakers. Sometimes called Jemmy Rook. 1828 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 223 As expert a 
burglar as ever handled a jemmy. 1831 D. Jerrold Si. 
Giles vii. 59 Fame, won by highway pistol, or burglar’s 
jemmy- 18^ D, _C. Murray Danger. Catspaw 26 A com- 
plete set of jemmies, of all sizes. 

7. A sheep’s head as a dish. 

1836 Dickens Sk. Bos, 7 Dials, The man in the shop, 
perhaps, is in the baked 'jemmy ’ line. 1831-61 Mavhew 
Loud. Labour II. 48 (Farmer) They .. had a ‘prime hot 
jemmy' apiece. _ 1884 Henley & Stevenson 
IV. I, You’re all jaw like a sheep’s jimmy. 

Jettliuy (dge-mi), a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 
gemmy, gimmy, jimmy, [deriv. of J im, Gim a ] 
Spruce, neat, smart ; neatly-made ; dexterous. 

1730 Coventry Pompey LUt. n. iv. (1785) 58/1 His gieat 
ambition was to be deemed a ‘ Jemmy fellow ’. 1736 Con- 
iiohseurlgQ. 1 12 1*7 The jemmy frock wUh plate buttons. 
1771 P. Parsons Neivmarkei II. 89 His jemmy turn’d- 
down boots. <1:1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Gim, gimmy, 
spiuce, neat, smart. 1828 Lamb in Life ^ Lett. (1S76) II. 
341 A smart cock’d beaver and a jemmy cane ! 
b. Comb., as jeinmy~stitched, -'worked. 

1762 T. Jefferson Corr. Wks. 1859 1 . 181 They carried 
aw.iy my jemmy-worked silk garters. 1817 Mrs. Ross 
Balance of Comfort (ed. 3J I. xxlii. 246 Only a piece of 
muslin rag, neatly jemmy-stitched. 

Hence Jcaimily adv. ; Je'mmiuesB. 

1736 F, Greville Maxims, etc. 125 Its fort shall be either 
convenience or jemrainess. _ 1818 Todd, Jemminess, spruce- 
ness. A colloquial expression ; not much used in serious 
writing.^ 1837 New Monthly Mag. LI. 194 A stick to be 
carried jemraily under the arm, in Portsmouth fashion. 

Jemowe, obs. variant of Gemew, &emow. 
'"’enepere, obs. Sc. form of Juniper. 
Jenequen, var. Henequen [Sp.ykwzj^zrmJ. 

II Je ne sais q,UOi (s^nslkwa). [Fr.,=I know 
not what.] An indescribable or inexpressible some- 
thing. Also attrib. 

1636 B LO UNT Glossogr. , Je-ne-scay-guoi, four French words, 
contracted as it were into one, and signifies I know not what, 
we use to say they are troubled with the Je-ne-scay-guoy, 
that faign themselves sick out of niceness but know not 
where their own grief lies, or what ayls them. 1671 Aubrey 
Countrey Revelt ii. iii, Seemed to give a mouruefull je 
iCscayquoy. 1696 D'Urfey DonQuix. iii. iv. sS Some sweet 
alluring Jen Seay Quay, Some pleasing pretty tickling Toy. 
a 1734 N ORTH Exam. in. viii. § 14 (1740) 592 N ow this W ord 
Post has a je ne sfai guoi Sound of a deep Design. 1743 
Gentl, Mag. 324 So refined a Je-ne-scay-guoy was about ’em, 
For goddesses there was no reason to doubt ’em. 1774 Foote 
Cozeners in. Whs. 1799 II. 183 There is, besides, an elegance, 
s.jenescai guoi, in your son’s air. 1881 W, S. Gilbert 
Patience ir, A . . Je-ne-sais-guoi young man. 1894 Sir E. 
Sullivan Woman 71 Her famous nepenthe was simply the 
irresistible fascination of her ‘ Je ne .sais quoi '. 

Jenette, jenit, obs. fonns of Genet i. 
Jen.ever(e, -iver, obs. forms of January. 
Jenewey, variant of Genoway Obs., Genoa. 
Jenful, variant of Ginpul a. Obs., deceitful. 
_(;x4ao Sege Jems. (E. E. T. S.) 66/1133 But Jon 
jenfulle,)jat be Jewes ladde. .forsoke be profre. 

Jenick, variant of Jannook a., honest. 

Jenite, variant of Yenitb Min. 

+ J e'niver. Obs. [a. F. genhsre (now genilvre) 
'.~L. juniper-um^ = Juniper. 

1385 T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy, ii. x. 43 b, Mount 
Ida . . clothed with al maner of trees, as . . Terebinths, 
leniueis and other trees. 

«r Bukin, (dge'qkin). Coal-mining, north. Also 
-ing, ' An opening cut into a slice taken off a 


pillar from six to eight feet in width, in the board 
and pillar system of working coal ’ (Gresley Gloss, 
Coal-mining T. 1883), 

1851 Greenw'ell Coal-trade terms Northwnh. i?- Durh. 

31 Wherever practicable, when a jenking is necessary, it 
should be driven loose sided ; a fast jenking very frequently 
causing a creeping to take place. 1893 Heslop Northumbld. 
Gloss., Jenhin. 

Jenkilisite(dge‘qkinz3it). Min. [Named 1852 
after its discoverer J. Jenkins.] A variety of hy- 
drophite, found as a fibrous incrustation on iron ore. 

1832 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 11. XIII. 392 Jenkinsite., 
Occurs implanted upon massive magnetite. 

Jenne, variant of Gbane Obs., Genoa. 

1479 J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 259, ij Pottys of tryacle of 
Jenne. 

Jennet ^ (d^cnet). Forms : a. 5-6 genett, 

6 gynnet, 6-7 ginnet, 6-8 gerLnet(te, 6-9 
genet, 7 ganet, 7-9 ginet, 8 gennett, / 9 . 5 
iennet(te, 6 ienete, -ate, iannet, ionet, 6-7 
ienet(t, 7- jennet, [a. F. genet (in 15th c. also 
ginel) in same sense, a. Sp. jinete, •\ginete, ‘ a 
light horseman that rideth a la gincta ’ _(F. a la 
genette), i.e. ‘with the legs trussed vp in short 
stirrups, with a target and a ginnet launce’ 
(Minsheu, 1599). In Fr. and Eng. (also in It. 
gianetto masc., gianetta fern.) transferred from the 
horseman to his horse, a sense unknown to Sp. 
dictionaries until quite recently. The Sp. use ap- 
pears in our sense 2, which is however later in Eng. 
Dozy derives the Sp. word from Arab. Zendia ‘ a 
great Berber nation noted for the valour of its 
cavalry ’ ; other conjectures have been made.] 

1 . A small Spanish horse. 

a. 1463 Mann. <5- Househ. Exp. (Roxb.) 178 Item ffoi a 
genett that my mastyr lent hym into the northy contry. 
1377-87 Holinshed Chron. III. 834/1 The countie Galeas 
came into the place on a genet trapped in blew satten. c 164S 
Howell Lett. (1645) 111. 109 The proudest Don .. prancing 
upon his ginet m the streets.^ 1670 Dryden tst Pi. Cong. 
Granada i. i, ;Each Brandishing his Bull-spear in his Hand) 
Did their proud Gennets gracefully command. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. (1862) 1. 1. i. 250 Next to the Barb, travellers 
generally rank the Spanish genette. 1870 Disraeli Lothair 
iv. to The dames and damsels vaulted on their barbs and 
genets. 

?c 147s Sgr. lowe Dcgre 749 lennettes of Spayne,_that 
ben so wyght. Trapped to the ground with velvet bright. 
1530 Lyndesay Syr. Meldrum 1711 Ane man in armour 
biicht, Upon ane lonet or ane cursour wicht, 1365 Jewel 
Repl. Harding 310 The Sacrament must be cariyd 
before him, whither so euer he goe, vpon a faiie white 
Iannet. 1380 Lylv Euphues (Arb.) 405 In seeking to twe 
your louer like a lenet, you tyre him like a lade, a 1674 
Milton Hist. Mosc. i. vVks. (1851) 479 The Emperor rides 
into the Field. .with all his Nobility.oii Jennets and Turky 
Horses. 1764 Churchill Times Wks. 1776 III. 78 Watch 
not their steps — They’re safe without thy care, Unless, like 
Jennets, they conceive by air. 1838 Prescott Ferd_. ^ Is. 

I . 1. V. 252 Isabella, royally attired, rode on a Spanish jennet, 
f 2 . A (Spanish) light horseman. Obs. exc. Hist. 
1676 North’s Plutarch Add. Lives 76 He [Cortez] was made 

Lieutenant of a company of Gennets. [1838 Prescott Ferd. 
^ Is. II. II. ii. 406 The Spanish succeeded in throw- 

ing the French gendarmeiie into some disorder.] 

S. attrib., as jennet-bit, -fashion, -lance. 

1599 Minsheu Sp. Diet., Gincta langa, a ginnet launce. 
1600 J. Pory tr. Leo's A frica ii. 364 They fight ori horse- 
backe after the Gynnet fashion, they use lances with two 
heads, and darts and arrowes. 1600 E. Blount tr. Cones- 
taggio 197 A thousaude foote, and five hundreth horse, after 
the Genette manner. 16x1 Cotgr., Genet, a kind of bit with 
a round port, .a Genet-bit. 

+ Jennet 2 , Ohs. a. = Ginnet, a carpenter’s 
adz. b. App. some pait of the fixture of a bell. 

1562 in Rogers Agric. iJ- Prices III. 576/2, ii axes. .8 jen- 
nets . . 12 augers. _ 1615-16 in Swayne Sarum Church-w. 
Acc. (i8g6) 166, xij Jennetes for the Gudgins of the third 
bell, 6d. 

Jennet, obs. variant of Genet 1. 

Jenneting (dgenetiq). Forms: 7 iennit-, 
jenit-, jenet-jjunit-, junet-, genet-, ginniting, 
8 jenit-, jnnetin, gen(n)iting, jeunetting, 9 
gennetting, geniton, juneating, 8- jenneting, 
[app. from Y.Jean or Jeannet, vn. pomme de Saint- 
Jean ' S. John/s apple, a kind of soone-ripe Sweet- 
’ (Cotgr.) ; cf. pomme de Jeannet in Norman 
patois. The termination is conformed to that of 
siveeting, hasting, etc. Etymological ingenuity in 
the 1 7-1 8 th c. saw in the word a reference to June, 
and ' improved’ it into Junitingsra.&. June-eating 
A kind of early apple. 

1601 Holland Pliny I. 540 The Apple trees . . the hastie 
kind that bringeth sweet lennitings. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Gardens (Arb.) 556 Early Peares, and Plumme.*, in Fruit; 
Ginnltings ; Quadlins. 1635 Moufet & Bennet Health's 
Improv, (1746) 301 Junitings are the first kind of Apples 
which are soonest ripe, coming in and going out with the 
Month of June. 1741 Coviplete Fam.-Piece ii. iii. 383 
Apples [July] .. White Jeunetting, Margaret Apple. 1803 

J. Abercrombie's Ev. Man his own Card. 6gi Apples, 
Jenneting, or June eating; smallest early ripe. 1833 Ten- 
nyson Blackbird III, With that gold dagger of thy bill To 
fret the summer jenneting. 

\i. Jenneting pear-. An early pear; ^Y. poire 
de la Saint-Jean. 

xhqfiJPe.exvik.QQTS Script. I-Ierh. 11 The Fniit ..is about 
the bigness of a small Jeneting Pear. 
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JEOPARDOUS. 


Jenny (dgcni). [A female personal name, pet- 
form or familiar equivalent of Janet (or, by con- 
fusion with Jinny or Jeanie^ol ya?;d),and so serving 
as a feminine of Jack. Hence, like Jack, used as 
a feminine prefix, and as the name of machines,] 

I. 1. The female name : hence, sometimes ap- 
plied derisively to a man who concerns himself 
with purely feminine matters. 

Mod. Sc. ‘ He is a regular jenny 

2. Used as a prefix to denote a female animal, 
as jenny-ass, and esp. in names of birds, as jenny- 
hooper, -howlei, and sometimes loosely applied 
without reference to sex. 

i6oo SuRFLET Countrie Farm i. xxii. 122 To pieuent the 
danger of owles and iennye [/> tWCcd ienupe, ed. 1616 lennie] 
whuppers. 1632 Brome North. Lasse in. li. Wks. 1873 III. 
53, 1 should not be so fond to mistake a Jennie Howlet for 
a Tassel Gentle. 1828 Craven Dial., Jinny-Hullet, an owl. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Jenny-Hooker, an owl. North. It is 
also called a Jenny-howlet. 1883 Swainson Prov, Names 
Birds 34 Blue Titmouse. .Jenny tit (Suffolk), 
b. Short for jenny ass, jenny wren. 

1808 E. S. Barrett Miss-led General 22 A jackass and 
his jenny will do well enough for a lord and lady. 1881 
Leicestersh. Gloss., Jenny and Jenny-wren, the wren. 1883 
Swainson Prov. Names Birds 35 Wren... Familiar names. 
Kitty, Jenny (General). 

3. Creeping Jenny, the plant Lysimachia Num- 
mularia or Moneywort. 

i88a Garden 12 Aug. 138/2 The common Money-wort, or 
Creeping Jenny as it is_ called. Pall Mall G. i Oct. 
3/2 Vases . . with fuchsia centres and pendent border of 
creeping jenny. 

II. In names of machinery, etc. 

4. Short for Spinnistg-jenny. 

[1789 Trans. Soc, Arts I. 34 The construction of this Kind 
of Machine, called a Spinning Jenny.] 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 440 The filling of the cotton goods is spun with 
jennies. Ibid. 3B6 The operation of the jenny is nearly the 
same as the roving billy. 1839 Smiles Self-Help 32 The 
work-people .. made a desperate effort to destroy all the 
jennies; and a mob rose and scoured the country round 
Blackburn, demolishing the machines wherever they could 
find them. 

5. A locomotive crane which runs backwards and 
forwards, and is used for moving heavy weights. 

1861 Ann. Reg. 17 The jenny, which is three or four tons 
in weight, fell on the top of the boiler. 1878 F, S. Williams 
Midi. Raihv. 508 A jenny, or crane, is placed on a movable 
platform extending from one stage to the other. 

6 . A pair of compasses, having the point of one 
leg bent inwards, so as to be applied to an edge 
at right angles to the surface on which the other 
leg is fixed. Also called oddlegs or moffs. 

Mod. Price-list Engineers' and Joiners’ Tools. 

7. Billiards. Name of a particular stroke. 

1836 Crawley Billiards (1859) 17 The Jenny, .is made by 
a losing hazard into the middle pocket, from a ball lying 
near to the cushion, 1873 Bennett & Cavendish Billiards 
149 Strokes . . sometimes called Jennys. iS};) Daily Nesus 
31 Mar. 3/3 He then scored two brilliant jennies — short and 
long — and after another loser gave a safety miss. 

8 . Comb., as jenny-7ninder, -spinning-. Jenny- 
batik, Jenny-gates (see quots.) 5 Jenny-long- 
legs a daddy-long-legs ; Jenny-mony-feet 
.^r., a centipede (Jam.). 

185a Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. XIII. ii. 275 The crossbeam in 
the outhouses was called the *jenny-bank, from its being 
the usual domicile of the barn-owl. 1829 Glover's Hist. 
Derby I. 58 Cross-gates or '"jenny-gates are then driven, 
which are passages not only giving admission to the pure 
air, but serving for different roads to the works. 1899 Daily 
News g Jan. 7/2 Bolt-maker, '^Jenny-minder, Yeast-seller. 
*823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 385 The carding-engine 
used in '’"jenny-spinning. 

Jenny, variant of Ginny, Ohs. 

Jenny rickshaw, variant of Jinbiokshaw. 
Je'nuy-spiuner. 

1. A popular name in the north of the crane-fly 

or daddy-long-legs. ' 

1817 Edinb. Even, Courani i Sept, (Jam.), The worm 
which so much injured the oat crop this season is the pro- 
geny of the fly. .with long legs and body, called jenny- 
spinners, It belongs to the order diptera, and the genus 
tipula. 1823 Brockett, Jenny-spinner, or Long-legg'd 
tyalyur. 1893 Northnwbld. Gloss., Jenny-spinner . . the 
insect called daddy-long-legs or Harry-long-legs. 

2. A child’s teetotum. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., Jennie Spinner, a 
toy. 1823 Brockett, Jinny-spinner, a play-thing among 
children. 

3. One who spins with a jenny. 

1828 Blackw, Mag, XXIV, 871 The Cotton Lords claim 
the superiority for Arkwright, the jenny-spinner. 

Jenny wren (d^e-ni rem). [See Jenny 2 .] 

1. A popular, and esp, nursery, name for the 
wren (also locally Kitty Wren) : sometimes re- 
garded in nursery lore as the wife, bride, or sweet- 
heart of Robin Redbreast. 

1648 Earl Westmoreland Oita Sacra 137 The finch, the 
sparrow, Jenny Wren. iBzB Craven Dial., Jenny^ Wren, 
the wren. An opinion prevails . , that this diminutive biid 
is the female of the Robin Redbreast. 1863 Sat, Rev. 283 
He gives up the ripeness of his studies, and the last growth 
of his artistic skill to our robin red-breasts and jenny wrens. 

2. U.S, A name for Herb Robert, Geranium 

jRobertiatiu?n, 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Jenoper, obs. form of Juniper. 


Jent, -e, obs. forms of Gent a. ' 

t Jeuta'Cular, a. Obs. [f. L. jentacul-um 
breakfast (f. jetitare to breakfast) -t- -ae.] Of or 
belonging to breakfast. 

1721 Amherst TerrxFil. App. 318 Nothing more . . can he 
e.xpected from those jentacuiar confabulations. 1811 A. | 
Knox in Corr. w. Jebb (1834) II. 44, I therefore wish to 
close at this ante-jentacular hour. | 

t Jenta'tion. Obs. rare. {y&.'L.jentation-em, 
n. of action from jentare ; see prec.] Breakfast. 

1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhoners Bk. Physicke ^6/1 Administre 
heerof to the Patient fasting . . 2 bowers before his ientatione. 
1604 R. Cawdrey Table Alph., lentation, breakefast. 

Jentel, -ile, -ill, jentylle, obs, ff. Gentle. 
Jentew, obs. form of (jENtoo. 
t Jenticnlate, 21 . Obs.rare~^. [Erroneously 
icssjentaculatf. ci. jentacuiar fwi'n To break- 
fast (Cockeram, 1623 ). Hence f Jenticulation, 
breakfast (Phillips, 1658 ). 

Jentman, obs, form of Gentman. 

Jentrie, -tery, obs. forms of Gentry. 

1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Piiv. Priv. 191 Of this grette 
lentrie alle men mervelith. 

Jenuper, jenyper, -re, obs. flf. Juniper. 
Jeobard, -berdye, obs. forms of Jeopard, -y, 
Jeobet(te, jeobit, obs. forms of Gibbet. 
Jeofail (djeTis'l), sb. Also 6 ieo-, (yeo-), ioe-, 
ieoyfaile, ieofall. [AngloFr. jeo Jail, jo Jaill, 

I am at fault, I mistake.] 

Law. A mistake or oversight in pleading or 
other legal proceeding ; also, an acknowledgement 
of such error. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1541 Act 32 Hen. VIII, c. 30 Thissues haue ben mis- 1 
ioyned and a Ieofall [orig. drofi Ytofa.i\C].^ Ibid., Any 
myspleading lacke of colour insufficient pleading or ieofaile [ 
notwithstanding, 1622 Malynes Anc. Law-Merch. 463 | 
The Writ of Error, .was heretofore vsiiall to prolong suits in , 
Law, before the Statute of Ieofaile was made, meaning in [ 
good French Pay failly. 1624 Act et Jos. I, c. 13 An Act for 1 
the further reformation of Jeofails. 176B BlackstoneCoww. j 
III. XXV. 407 Mistakes are also effectually helped by the 1 
statutes of amendment and : so called, because when 1 

a pleader perceives any slip in the form of his proceedings, 
and acknowledges such exxas(JeoJaile')\\^ is at liberty by 
those statutes to amend it. 1810 Bentham Packing (1821) 
137 Here we see— alas ! — a jeofail : a jeofail in the shape 
of a misrecital. Act 42-3 Viet, c. 50 Sched. ir, 32 
Hen. VIII. c. 30 Mispleading Jeofayles, _&c. [1883 Act 

46-7 Viet, c. 49 § 4 The enactments mentioned in Part II 
of the schedule to the Civil Procedure Acts, Repeal Act, 
1879, are hereby repealed.] 

t b, transf, and Jig, A mistake or error generally. 
(In first quot. Failure, discomfiture.) ? Obs, 

1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 82 Pouertee brought that 
ioye to ioefaile. 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vind. Answ. xi. ni 
The Acts of Dioclesian Maxim. .You doe as good as passe 
by. .which is a greater Jeofalle then our Maximilian. 1644 
J. Goodwin Innoc, Triumph. (1645) 22, I conceive it to be 
a jeofaile in Theologie, a mistake in stead of a truth. 1828 
Ediii, i?ez/._XLVni. 511 These flaws and jeofails are not 
nature’s doings, but our own. 

Hence f Jeo'fail v. intr., to fail to meet an obli- 
gation. Obs. rare 

1399 Hayward \st Pt, Hen. IV, 27 The Lords . .sent him 
word, that if hee did ieofaile with them, and not come ac- 
cording to appointment, they would chuse another King. 

+ JeO'pard, sb. Obs. rare. Also 4 ioparde, 
iupred, 6 iupert. [? Shortened from Jeopardy, 
or with final vowel mute.] = Jeopardy. 

13. . E, E. A Hit. P, A. 601 Of more & lasse in godez ryche 
. . lys no Ioparde \.rime rewarde] For J>er Js vch mon payed 
In-hche. Ibid. B, 491 I>en watz jzer ioy in Jiat gym where 
Iupred er dry^ed, 1308 Dunbar Poems vii. 62 lulius, 
in iupert, in wisdom and expence. Most fortunable chiftane, 
bothe in yhouth and eild. i6ix Cotgk., Hasard, hazard, 
aduenture, leopard, fortune, chance. 

Jeopard (dge-paid), 2». Forms; see Jeopardy; 
also 5 iouperd, geoparde, ieoparte, 7 jeabard, 
-poard, 9 jipper. [Back-formation from Jeopardy. 

No example from 1654 to igth c. Marked Obs. by John- 
son 1755. F. Vesey in Deed. Eng-.^ Lang. 1841, censures 
Johnson for including it, and says ‘it is quite out of use’, 
and its attempted revival ‘ indicates rather a spirit of re- 
search than good taste '.] 

1. irans. To put in jeopardy ; to expose to loss, 
injury, or death ; to hazard, risk, imperil. J Often 
in alliterative phr. to jeopard a joint, sc. of a finger, 
as opposed to the whole body {obsi). 
t:i374 Chaucer Troylns tv. 1538 (1566) And er |jat ye 
luparten so youre names Beth nought to hasty. 1412-zo 
Lydg. Chron. Troy 11. x. F 3, Day by day his life he gan leo- 
parte, Tofore their walles for to preue his mighte. c 1440 
Generydes 4480 Nay, god defende it .. That ye shall iupert 
me so in this case. X494 Fabvan Chron, vii. ccxxxviii. 276 
To ieoberde his propre persone agayne Crystes enemyes, 
1S30PALSGR. sg6/r, Ijmarte, I put in daunger or adven- 
ture. 1533 CoVERDALE Jndg. V. 18 Zabulons people ioperde 
their life vnto death. aiS48 Hall Chron., Hen. VII, 7 Tarj'- 
enge draweth and ieopardethperell. 1556 J. Heywood Spider 
ij- F, Ivli. los Rather then ieberd in war; goods life and 
all. _ 1363 Homilies ii. Excesse of apparell i* 6 Manye a 
one ieopardeth his beste ioynte to maintayne him self in 
sumptuous rayment. 1370 Levins Manip. 31/3 Ioparde, 
periclitari. x6oo Dekker Fortimatus Wks. 1873 I. 153 
My ten duckets are like my ten fingers, they will not jeopard 
a joynt for you. 1623 Cockeram 11, To Hazard, leobard, 
a 16x3 Fletcher Worn. Pleased m. ii, Are not you three 
now going to be sinfull, to jeabard a joynt or so ? x6s4 in 
Hatrfmond Answ. Animadv. Ignat, iii, § 3. 64, I date not 
be so bold with my soul as to jeopard it in that manner. 


1822 Scott Nigel xxx, This man Gregory is not fit to 
jipper a joint with him. X838 Prescott Ferd. ,5- Is. (1S46) 
II. n. i. 249 To jeopard the interests of the Spanish 
sovereigns. _x867 Freeman Norm. Conq. I. vi. 513 As ready 
to jeopard his life and fortune .. as ever his . . forefathers 
had been. _i8g6 Edith Thompson Red Mirko i. in Monthly 
Packet Christm No. 86, I •will jeopard my own head rather 
than throw him over, 

fb. with inf. To risk doing something. Obs. 
1436 Paston Lett. I. 408 The toun arose, and wold have 
jouperdit to have distressed the Duke of Somerset. 1479 
Ibid. III. 259, I dar well juperde to take a dystres. 1335 
CovERDALE 2 S'am. XV. 20 Thou earnest yesteidaye, and to 
daye thou iuperdest to go with vs. 1334 Knox Godly Let. 
D ij. Why will you ieoperde to lese the lyfe euerlastinge ? 

■[c. intr. (for rejii) To risk oneself, to run the 
risk; to venture, adventure. Obs, 

1430-40 Lydg. Bochas iii. i. (1338) 40b, It were foly with 
suche one to ieoparte. 1309 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1B74) 
II. 251 Who that dare auenture or ieparde for to rowe Vpon 
the se swellynge by waues great and hye. 1330 Palsgr. 
561/2, I geoparde, I adventure .. I coulde have gotten 
a goodly botye one daye . .if I durst have geoparded. 1336 
Bellenden Cron, Scot, in. x, To ieoperde aganis sa huge 
multitude of peple. 1377 Holinshed Chron, I. Scot. 236/1 
In nowise to ieoparde with them In any pigbt field. 1598 
R. Bernard tr. Terence (1607) 88 , 1 ieoparded almost farre 
enough. 

t2. trans. To stake, bet, Obs. 

c\\jo Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 287 Thekyng schoki he en- 
rychyd for his parte.. I dare playnly joparte. C1563 Jack 
Jngler_ in Four Old Plays (1848) 17, I durst ieoperd an 
hunderid pounde That sum bauderie might now ivithin be 
founde. 1379 Pulwell Art Flatferie Hiij (N.), I dare 
ieobard my cappe to fortie shillings, thou shalt have but 
a colde suite. 1379-80 North Plutarch, Alexander, I am 
content (quoth Alexander) to ieopard the price of the horse. 
fS. (Meaning uncertain : see quots.) Ohs. 

1375 Gascoigne Wordes of Hart in Turberv. Venerie 139 
He ieopardes and rechates : ahlas he blowes the fall And 
soundes that deadly dolful mote, whiche 1 muste die withall. 
1897 D. H. Madden Diary Master IV. Silence iv. 50 The 
huntsman, now that scent is lost for a time, at all events, 
jeopards with his horn, an ancient usage that places the 
prospects of the chase indeed in jeopardy. . . I have sought 
in vain for any explanation of this term of art. 

Hence Jeo'parded a., Jeo’parding vbl. sb. 
Also Jeo'parder, one who puts in jeopardy. 

1334 More Let. in Roper Life (1731) 122, I could not 
swere without the jubarding of my soule to perpetual 
dampnadon. x6xi Cotgr., Hasardenr, a hazarder, venturer, 
ieoparder, aduenturer. X783 Ainsworth Lat. Diet. (MorellJ 
I, A jeoparding, 

t Jeopardious, a, Obs. [f. Jeopardy -k -ous.] 
Fraught with danger or risk ; = Jeopardous i. 

130a Atkvnson tr. De Imitaimie i. xxiii. 172 It is fere- 
full to dy, but parauenture it is more ieoperdyous to lyue 
lenger. 1326 Tindale Actsxxvii. 9 When moche tymewas 
spent and saylynge was nowe ieoperdeous [1333 Coverd. 
ioperdou.s]. 1^0 HvRDEtr. VAys' Instr. Chr. Woon, (1592) 
Evij, He was never infected with any sore or ieoperdious 
sickents. a 1348 Hall Chron,, Hen. VIII an b. It was 
both ieopardeous for y“ kyng & for his whole realme. 
Jeopardize (dge-pardoiz), w. [f. Jeopard v. or 
Jeopard-y -f -IZE.] trans. To put into jeopardy ; 
to jeopard. 

X646 N, B[arnet] Regenerate man's grovjth in Grace 47 
We doe . . Jeoperdize our soules safety. x8a8 Webster, 
Jeopardize . . (This is a modern word used by respectable 
writers in America, but synonymous with jeopard, and 
therefore useless.) 1834 Sir H. Taylor and Pt. Artevelde 
HI. li, That he should jeopardize his wilful head Only for 
spite at me ’ 1846 Trench Mirac. xx. (1862) 330. i86a 
Stanley Jew. Ch. (1877) I. xiii. 246 Ready to jeopardise 
their lives for the nation. _ 1883 S. L. Lee in Diet. Nat. 
Biog. 1 . 13/1 Abbot found it difficult to steer a course that 
should not jeopardise either his loyalty or his honesty. 
Hence Jeo’pardized ppl. a., exposed to risk, 
i8<4 Skeat Uhland's Poems 32S No one would bide. But 
fast to his jeopardized fort did ride. 1898 PVesim. Gas. 
4 May 2/3 A new terror has been added to the already 
jeopardised existence of the German journalist. 

t Jeo’pardless, a. Obs, Also 6 ieopardiles. 
[f. Jeopakd-y -f -less.] Free from risk or peril. 

1349 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. x Cor. vii. 18 b. Rather 
had I haue in you that, whiche is of lesse perfeccion, so 
that it bee ieoperdlesse. Ibid., Gal. v. 18 It is neither wel 
done, nor ieopaidiles to beare with it any lynger. 1632 
Urquhart Jewel Wks. (1834) 247 For foyles, and every 
thing else befitting that jeopardless monomachy. 

t Jeo’pardous, «. Obs. Forms: see Jeopardy; 
also 5 jowpertous. [f. Jeopard-y -b -ous : cf. 
Jeopardious.] 

1. Fraught with risk or danger; hazardous, risky, 
perilous, dangerous. 

1431 Paston Lett. I. 212 It had be right jowpertous and 
ferefull. 1474 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. III. 115 It had been 
jopeitous to ieve moche plate wyth hyr. 14^ Act 4 Hen. 
V/l,c. 3^ I To the lubardouse abydyng of his moost noble 
persone. isoa Hen. VII in_ElIis Or/g. Lett. Ser. r. I. 54 
Shippes sailynginto so jeoperdous and ferre parties. 1543 
’Bjcvnotsa Byrth Mankynde n. iii, This is a very ieopardoiis 
labour. 1384 Cogan Haven Health clxxx. {1636) 165 Lara- 
prayes . . bee , . lesse jeopardous [than eels], a x66i F oller 
Worthies, Cornwall (1662) 202 This his Goodly, Valiant, and 
Jeopardous enterprise (as it is termed). 

2. Addicted to risks ; venturesome, daring. 

1494 Fabvan Chron. vii. ccxxx. 261 Guy, . . as a lustye 
and iuperdous Knyght, put hymselfe in aduenture dyuerse 
waves and tymes. 1393 Nashe Christs T. (1613) iti, I 
will not bee so vnweaponed ieopardous, to ouerthrow both 
thy cause and my credite at once. 

Hence f Jeo-parclouMl 7 adv . ; f Jeo'pftrdous- 
ness. 



JEOPARBY, 


568 


JERK. 


1494 Fabvan Chron. \ii. 554 The erle . . fleddc, and so 
lepynge ieopardously into the howse of an olde woman, 
escapyd. 1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccclviii, 5S1 He . . 
aduentured hymselfe oftentymes ryght ieoperdously. 1332 
Hulort, leopardouslye, pcrlculose. 1730-6 Bailey (folio), 
yeopardousness, Hazardousnesb. 

Jeopardy (clge-paidi), Forms: a. siuperti, 

4 ioupartie, -tye, 4-5 iupartie, -tye, 5 ieperte, 
ioparte, -perte, 5-6 iupertie, ioperty, -partie, 

6 iuberte, ioberty. jf 3 . 4 ieupardye, 4-6 iu- 
perdy(e, 5 iupiirdy, iepardye, ieberde, 5-6 
mpardy(e, iubardie, -berdy, iopardie,“perdye, 

6 ioberdie, ieoperde, -pardie, -berdye, -bardie, 

7 jobardy, 7- jeopardy, [ME. inparli, etc., a. 
OF. in parti, later ieii {gen) parti, lit. ‘divided play 
or game, even game’, hence ‘uncertain chance, 
uncertainty orig. a term of chess and similar 
games, in med.L. joms partihis, Cat, joch pariit, 
Sp.jziego de partido. It has been suggested that 
the Eng. change of -parti to -pardy was partly 
influenced by association with F. perdre to lose, but 
it was evidently mainly phonetic, like the occa- 
sional change of / to i in juberlie, joberdic, 
jeoiardie, etc. 

_ Johnson says erroneously • a woid not now in use ' ; it ivas 
in continuous use during the iBth c.] 

1 1 . Chess, etc. A problem. Obs. 

The legulai name foi this down to 1500. 

[12.. MS, Coti. Chap. B. ix. If. 4 Les gius pattiz numee- 
inent ke me vnt apris diuerse gent. rz.. SlS. Royal 13 
Axviij If. 161 Icy comencent les iu paitiez des Eschez.] 
c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blauuche 666 But god wolde I had 
ones or twyes Y-kond [Skeai y-koud] and knowe the 
leupardyes That kowde the Greke Pictagoras, I shulde haue 
pleyde the bet at ches. 1412-20 Lydg. Ctirou. Troy 11. xi. 
(MS. Digby 230) If. 58 b/i Of lie chesse [le pleie moste 
glorious, .. Jjouj a man studied al his hue He shal ay finda 
diuerse fantasie.s Of wardes makinge and uewe luparties, 
a 1500 MS. Ashmoh 344 (Bodl.) If- 18 b, Thys ys a Iupertie 
to do a man mate the. Ibid. 19 a, At v. draughtis shall this 
Iupertie he plaiede. 

f b. A device, trick, stratagem. Obs, 

137S Barbour^ Bruce xiv. 421 He thouoht than on a 
luperdy, And girt his menjhe halely Dicht thame in the 
presoners dray, c 1430 Holland Hcntilat 789 Thus iowkit 
with iuperdyss the langland la. C1480 Henrvson Mor. 
Fab. (Haiti. Cl.) 16 In his minde hee kest The juperties, 
the wayis and the wile, By what meanes hee might this 
Cocke beguyle, 1336 Bcllenden Cron. Scot iv. .\iii, Be 
quhais wisdome and ilhand ieoperdis the Romanis wer 
stoppit . . fra ony_ forthir conques on the Scottis. 
t 2 , A position in a game, undertaking, etc, in 
which the chances of winning and losing hang in 
the balance ; an even chance ; an undecided state 
of affairs ; uncertainty ; chance. 

[c 1230 Bracton IV. i. § 32 Nec potest [ballivus] transigere, 
nec pascisci, nec jocum partitum facere. 1292 Brition ii. 
xvii, § 8 Mes ne mie en jeupartle de perdre ou de gayner, 
tut le voillent les parties.] c 1374 Chaucer Troylns 11. 416 
(46s) Far myn estat now lyth in lupartye And eek myii 
ernes lyf lyth in balaunce. 1390 Gower Cotif, III. 200 
Pompeie .. A werre had in ieupartie Ayein the king of 
Ermenie. 01450 Lydg. Secrets 305 A twix two [I] stood in 
lupartye To what party my penne I shulde applye. c 1470 
Henry IVaitace v. 173 He wist nocht weill giff thai war 
tayne or slayne Or chapy t haile be ony ieperte. ? c 1473 
Sti'K lowe Bsgre 83 And [it] were put in ieoperde. What 
man shoulde wynne that lady fre. 1397 Bacon Coulers 
Good Evill V. Ess. (Arb.) 146 By imputing to all e.v ' 
cellencie in compositions, .a casualty or ieopardy. 1 

3 . Risk of loss, harm, or death ; peril, danger, 
ir_X374 Chaucer Troylns v. 916 For Troye is brought in 
swich a lupartye That it to save is now no remedye. 1390 
Gower Con/, I. 92 For which he schal in that degree Stonde | 
of his lif in jeupartle. 1471 Marg. Paston in P, Lett. 1 
IH._ 30 , 1 schuld send 30W mony therefore, but I dac not put 
yt in joperte, ther be so many theves stereng. 1472 
Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 23 In paynof the 
Jeherde may fall thar off. 1313 Douglas rSneis ix. iii. 
16a Thair lyfe is now in iuperty, thai rave. 1326 Tindale 
1 Cor. XV. 30 Why stonde we in ieoperdy every houre ? 1537 
Nottingham Rec. III. 373 He puttes the towne in giete 
danger and juberte. 1336 J. Heywood Spider 4- A. i. 60 
The more he wrange, the faster was he wrapt And all to 
thencrease of his ieobevdee. 1663 Butler JTscd. i. i. 6g6 
If any yet be so fool-hardy, T’expose themselves to vain 
Jeopardy. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxii. 326 Under a 
tyrannical sway trade must Le continually in jeopardy. 1803 
WoRDSw. Waggoner i. 131 As chance would have it, pass- 
ing by I saw you in that jeopardy. _ 1837 Buckle Civilis, 

I. vii. 439, I think. .that if the colonists had been defeated, 
our liberties would have been for a time in considerable 
jeopardy. 

t b. A deed involving peril ; a daring exploit. 
«i30o Siris 276 in Wright Anecd. Lit. (1844) 9 For I shal 
don a jupeni. And a ferli maistri. 1373 Barbour Bruce k. 
14s Interludys, and iuperdyss That men assayit on mony 
vi.ss. 1336 Bellende.n Cron. Scot iv. xvi, Maist forsy and 
Strang beistis' be thair awin leoperdyis, ar oft slane. 1816 
Scott Ballad in Aniiq. xl, Now here a knight that’s stout 
and good May prove a jeopardie. 

Jeopavdy (d^e-paadi), v. ran, [f- prec. sb.l 

tians. == Jeopard 27 . 1. 

1460 Paston Lett. II. 87 Yf ye dar joperdie your suyrtie 
of c. marc I shah come and se you. 1836 Fraser's Mag. 
XIV. 2jf2 He did wrong in jeopardying his well-earned 
histrioiuc fame. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair xviii. She 
would have seep .. how entirely her character was jeopar* 
died \latered. jeopardized]. 

Jepayon, jeptyon, obs. if. Gipsy (Egyptian). 
Je^minty (dg^kwiTzti). Also -erity. [a. F. 
jigwvrity, a. Tupi-Guarani jekiriti. For its in- 


troduction to European Pharmacy, see De Wecker 
in Annales d' Oatlistique LXXXVIII (1882) 26.] 
A woody twining shrub, Abrus precatorius or Indian 
liquorice, indigenous to India, but now found in 
most tropical countries, the parti-coloured seeds of 
which, called jeqinrity beatts, are variously used 
for ornament, for weights, and in medicine. Also 
attrib. 

1882 Nature XXVII. 192/1 (Acad, of Sc., Paris, ii Dec.) 
Factitious puuilent ophthalmia produced by the liquorice 
liana, or jequirityv 1887 Molonly Forestry JV. Afr. 316 
Crabs' Eyes, Jequerity, Prayer Beads, Jumble Beads. .. 
Recently these seeds hav'e been brought into notice, under 
the name of ‘Jequerity 1897 AlibiUt's Syst Med. II. 
853 The serum of animals rendered immune to the toxic 
proteids of jequirity and castor-oil seeds. 

Jerapigre, obs. form of Hiera pick a. 

J erarohy, obs. form of Hierarchy, 

II Jerboa (d.ijaibffu-a, dgouboja). Forms: 7 
jerbuah., 8 gerbo, gerbua, yerbua, jeribo, 8- 
jerboa. [vciQdL..'L. Jerboa, a. Arab, yarbut; 

in Barbary yerhoe., the flesh of the loins, also the 
animal ; whence F. gerbo, gerboise, Sp. gerbasia.'] 

1 . A small rodent quadruped, sagitia, found 
in the deserts of Africa ; it is of the size of a rat, 
has very long hind legs and short fore legs, and a 
long tufted tail, and is remarkable for its powers 
of jumping. Hence, any Jumping-monse of the 
genus Dipus, or of the family Dipodidee, represen- 
tatives of which are found in various arid regions. 

1662 J. Davies Oleariud Voy. Ambass. vii. 415 We 
saw also,_ neer Terki, a kind of Field-mice, which in 
the Arabian Language are called Jerbuah. lyox W. J. 
Brnyiis Voy. Levant Ixxviii. 287, I was presented with 
a small Animal called Gerbo, which was hi ought for a 
raiity from Barbary. 1732 H. Walpole Corr. (1837) 1 . 182 
Hr. Conway has brought lady Ailesbury , . a Jeribo . . a 
composition of a squirrel, a hare, a rat, and a monkey, 
which altogether looks very like a bird. 1774 Goldsm. 
Nat. Hist. II. 432 The gerbua, though, properly speaking, 
furnished with but two legs, is one of the swiftest animals in 
the world. 1813 Binglev Biog. (ed. 4) I. 399 The 

Jerboas seem, in many respects both of conformation and 
habit, much allied to the kangaroos. 1833 King-Sley 
Hypatia x\i, A jerboa sprang up from a tuft of bushes at 
his feet. 

2 . Comb. Jerboa-mouse, a North American 
rodent of the genus Dipodomys, one of the pouched - 
mice or kangaroo-rats of the South-western U.S. 
and Mexico. 

Jere, in good Jere, alteration of Goodyear, q.v. 
tSzi Scott Neniho, xv, ‘ Who the good jere would nave 
thought this ! ’ 

Jereed; see Jerid. 

Jeremeievite, -ieiiite (yeiemryeyait, -fsit). 
Mm. [Named 1883 Jeremejev or Yeremeieff, 
a Russian mineralogist + -ITE,] A transparent 
colourless borate of aluminium occurring in hexa- 
gonal prisms- 

1883 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. in. XXV. 478 Jeremeieffite, a 
new mineral. 1892 Dana Min. 875 Jeremejevite. 1896 
A. H. Chester Names Min., Jeremeievite. 

Jeremiad (dgerimoi-ded). Also -ade. [a. F, 
jirSmicMe (1763 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. Jiremk, L, 
Jeremiah, in reference to the ‘Lamenta- 
tions of Jeremiah ’ in the Old Testament.] A 
lamentation; a writing or speech in a strain of 
grief or distress; a doleful complaint; a com- 
plaining tirade ; a lugubrious effusion. 

1780 Han. More in W. Roberts Mem. (1834) 1 . 186 It 
has been long the fashion to make the most lamentable 
Jeremiades on the badness of the times. 1791-1823 
^D'Israeli Cut, Lit., Prediction, I have been occasionally 
struck at the Jeremiads of honest George Withers. 1844 
W. H. Maxwell Sports p Adv. ScoU. xv. (1855) 140 The 
lady commenced a Jeremiade. 1875 Helps Ess., Convers. 
Railway Carriage 192 , 1 could sit down, and mouni, and 
utter doleful Jeremiads without end. 

Jerfalcon, etc., obs. forms ofGERTALcoN. 
Jericho (dge-rikt?). fName of a town in Pales- 
tine, where David bade his servants tarry until their 
beards were grown : see 3 Sam. x. 5.] Used in slang 
or colloq, phrases for a place of retirement or con- 
cealment, or a place far distant and out of the way. 

163s Heywood Hierarch, iv. 208 Who would, . . I know, 
Bid such young boyes to stay in lericho Vntill their Beards 
were growne, their wits more staid. 1648 Mercurius 
Anhcus 2-30 Mar., Let them all goe to Jericho, And ne’re 
be seen againe. 1758 A. Murphy Upholsterer ii, He may 
go to Jencho for what I cares. 1840 Barham Ingol. Leg., 
Grey Dolphin, His kick was trerayndous, and when he had 
his boots on would— to use an expression of his own, . .‘ send 
a mail from Jericho to June ’. *839 Thackeray Virgin. 

T Bath, or she may go to Jericho for me. 

1898 J. Arch Story of Life xiii. 310 To enable them to do 
without me strong arm of the labourer and to send them to 
Jericho, if they had nowhere else to go to. 

II Jerid, jereed (d3errd),rA Forms: ytairid, 
8 jarrit, 9 dsjerid, djer(r)id, djereed, jerreed, 
jerrid, jareed, 8- jerid, 9 jereed. [Arab. 

jarU midrib of the palm-leaf, rod, shaft, 
javelin.] A wooden javelin, about five feet long, 
used in games by Persian, Turkish, and Arabian 
horsemen. Also, A game in vvhich this is used. 


1662 J. Davies O harms' Voy, Ambass. vi. 297 They 
also often Exercise themselves at the Tzirid, or Javelin. 
177S R. Chandler Trav. Asia M. (1825) I. 233 Gallop- 
ing from all sides, . . throwing at each other the jairit 
or blunted dart. 1799 W. G. Browne Trav. Africa, etc. 
xi. 152 Here they shoot at a mark, and throw the jerid. 
1811 Scott Don Roderick xxv. The Moor his jerrid flings. 
1813 Byron Giaour ix. Swift as the hurl'd on high jer- 
reed. 18x9 T. Hope Anastasius (1820) I. xi, 214 Flinging 
the djereed. 1833 Layard Nineveh 4 - Babylon xi. 245 
They played the Jerid with their long spears, galloping 
to and fro on their well-trained mares. 

Hence f Jeri’d (gereed, gerede) v, inir., to 
throw the jerid. 

1698 Fryer zicc. E. India <5 P. no Tilting and Gereed- 
ing, that is. Casting of Darts, Ibid. 397 Here they Gerede, 
or cast Darts. 

Jerk (dgsik), sb.'^ Also 6-7 ierke, girke, 7-9 
jirk. \Jsrk sb. and vb, are knowm from c 1550 ; 
app. echoic. See also Yekk, which in some senses 
appears to be synonymous with this.] 

1 1 . A stroke with a whip or wand, a stripe, a 
lash. Obs. 

iSSS W. Watreman Fardle Facious 11. xi. 256 To the 
manne . . Joiire score ierkes or lasshes with a skourge. 1394 
Contention v. 134 After the Beadle hath hit him one girke, 
he leapes ouer the stoole and runnes away. 1612 Brinslpy 
Lud, Lit xxix. z88 Sometimes in greater faults, to giue 
three or fowre ierkes with a birch, or with a small redde 
willow where birch cannot be had. 1629 Z, Boyd Last 
Battell 1216 Let me giue him a girke with my rodde. 1742 
Richardson Pamela III. 334 Many a Jirk has the Dog 
had from me, 1796 Morse Geog. 1. 221 "The Indians 

; . imagine that it [a coach-whip snake] is able to cut a man 
in two with a jerk of its tail 

+ b. fig. A lash of sarcasm ; a culling gibe. 

iSqoNashe Pasquil's Apol. i. Aivb, The dislike that 
some had of the ierke which I gaue to Fryer Sauanarol. 
1642 Milton Apol. Sinect, i, Who he is. .under whose con- 
tempt and jirk these Men are not deservedly fallen ? a 1700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Gybe, . .also Jerk or Jeer. 1741 tr. 
Lavalfi Hist. Ref. IV. vni. 912 He . . omitted not to slide 
into his Speech some Jerks against the Doctrine . . of the 
Jesuits. 

2. A quick suddenly arrested movement ; a sharp 
sudden pull, throw, push, thrust, or twist. 

rS7S Gascoigne Weeds, Fruit of Fetters, Continence, Tive 
stiffe and strongest aime Which geues a ierke and hath a 
cunning loose ; Shoots furdest stil. 1633 E- Jonson Love's 
Welcome, His Jadegave hima Jerk. 1664 Power 

Exp. Philos, 1. 21 Little whitish Animals, which move up 
and down the water with jerks. 1706 Baynard Cold Baths 
in Sir T. Flcyer Hot 4- Cold Bath, ri, 302 To leave that 
and other Vices gradaiivi, and not at a jerk, 1776-96 
Withering Brit Plants (ed, 3) IV, 344 Seeds on the upper 
surface only J discharged by jerks.__ 1807 Roland Fencing 
96, I may, with this smart sudden jirk from my wrist, strike 
your blade in such a manner as will leave your body quite 
exposed. 1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe iii. (1894) 84 
He. .brought me with a jerk into a sitting po.sition. 

b. _ {cC) Physiol, An involuntary spasmodic con- 
traction of a muscle, due to reflex action of nerves, 
as from external stimulus : usually with qualifica- 
tion, as knee-jerk, ckin-Jerk. {b) (in pi, the Jerks'). 
Involtmtary spasmodic movements of the limbs or 
features, esp. resulting from religious excitement. 

1803 Dow Jrnl. in H. Mayo Pop, Snperst. (1851) raSi 
I have seen all denominations of religion exercised by the 
jerks. 1822 Southey in Q, Rev. XXVIII. 6 The Jerks are 
not confined to a peculiar sect, or order. 1849 H. Mayo 
Pop. Superst. (1851) 124 The convulsions were commonly 
called ‘ the jerks ’. 1874 E. Eggleston Circuit Rider xii. 
(189s) 89 These Methodis’ sets people crazy with the jerks, 
I’ve hearn tell, 

c. Jig. in reference to literary style. 

i8i8 Hazutt Eng. Poets i. (1870) i 6 The jerks, the breaks, 
the inequalities_ and_ harshnesses of prose are fatal to the 
flow of a poetical imagination. 1883 S. C. Hall Retro- 
spect I. 322 His wit was more like a jerk than the flow it 
had once been. 

3 . fig. A short sharp witty speech ; a sally. 

1388 Shaks. L, L. L. iv._ ii. 129 Smelling out the odori- 
ferous flowers of fancy, the ierkes of inuention. 1606 Choice, 
Chance, etc. (1881) 49 At last, one meiry fellowe comes out 
with his ierke._ 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) J. Garret's 
Ghost Ded., Wit and Mirth : Chargeably Collected. .Made 
vp and fashioned into Clinches, Bulls, Quirkes, Yerkes, 
Quips and Ierkes. a 1632 Brome Novella iv. i. Wks. 1873 
I. iss Sir, use your jerks and quillets at the bar. 1889 
A. H. Bullen Musa Proierva Pref., Some happy jerk of 
fancy or playful sally of wit. 

'b 4 . A short abrupt series of notes (of a bird). Obs, 

_ 1766 Pennant Zool, (1768) II. 333 They [the call-birds] 
invite the wild ones by what the bird-catchers call short 
jerks. X773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 252 The 
short bursts of singing birds, contending with each other 
(called/er&by the bird-catchers), are equally distinguished 
from what I term song, by their not continuing for four 
seconds. 1794 Prisc. Wakefield Mental Improv. pZat) 
I. s8 The invitation is given by what is called J erks, in the 
language of the birdcatcliers. 

Jerk, jS.S Also 8-9 jirk. [f. Jekk v.^'. see 
also Jebky.] Jerked meat, charqui. 

*799 J* Smith Acc, Remark, Occurr, (1870) 116 We jirked 
the lean, and fryed the tallow out of the fat meat, which we 
kept to stew with our jirk as we needed it. 1831 W. 
De Hass Hist. Early Settlements vti. iii. 389 As soon as 
daylight appeared, the captain started to where they left 
some jerk hanging on the evening before. 

Jerk (dgaak), zt.l Also 6 gierk, 6-7 giTk(e, 
ierck(e, ierke, 7-8 jirk. [See Jekk jA^] 

d*!. irans. To strike with or as with a whip, 
switch, or wand; to Scourge, whip, lash, switch. 
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iSSo CovERDALE Sfiy. Perle vi. (1588) 48 Than lie beateth 1 
and gierketh vs a little with a rod. 1563 Foxc A, ^ M. ' 
(1383) I. 72/1 Whip him with scourges, iercke him with | 
rods. 1593 G- Harvey A^ew Letter C ij b, I may . . 
cheat ne him like a dish of butter or girke him like a 
hobling gig. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 8g They . . are 
worthy to bee iirkt with . . lashes. 1611 Cotgr , Foiietie3\ 
to scourge, . .yerke or ieike. 1673 F. Kirkman Utilvcky 
Citizen 281 He now being naked, [they] Slaptand Jerkthim 
with all their stiength. 1709 Btit. Apollo II. No. 52 3/2 
An Ox cheek Old Woman, .he firk’d,And. .aFiuitererJirk'd. 
fb. fig. To lash with satire or ridicule. Ohs. 
i6o2 znd Pt. Return fr. Pa7-iiass. i. ii. 260 Acute lohn | 
Davis, I affect thy lymes. That ieick in hidden charmes 
these looser times. 1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. li. i, , 
My busied pen Shall ierke to death this infamy of men. 1710 
E. Ward B^-it. Hud. x. 114 A Thiid Man. .with much Plea- 
siue Jirks the Church, As if his Words weie Rods of Birch. 

2 . To move (anything) by a sharp suddenly 
arrested motion, like that with which a whip is 
wielded ; to thrust, pull, or shake by such a motion ; 
to give a sudden thrust, push, pull, or twist to. 1 
Often with an adv. of direction or its equivalent. I 

1589 Nashe Almond for Parrat 5b, Would you not laugh | 
to see Cli. the Cobler, and New. the soutev, ierking out 
theyr elbowes in euerie Pulpit ? a 1661 Holyday Jitvenal 
viii, Though some grave friend ..jerk his whip for notice 
iuirgn prior an7iint\ 1780 PitritMl in Steevens Suppl. 
Shaks, II. 580 Let him play a little ; we’ll jerk him up of a 
sudden. 1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1851) 81 To . . jeik 1 
and swing the limbs. 1863 A. J. Horwood Yearhks. 30 c^- 
31 Edw. I Pref. 37 The rope broke not by reason of the 
holders moving or jerking it, but by reason of its weakness. 
186s Lowell Ode Harvard Comment, iv, We poor puppets, 
jerked by unseen wires. 1873 W. S. Hayward Love agst. 
World 18 He jerked the horse’s mouth roughly. 

b. To throw or toss with a quick sharp motion, 
esp. with a sudden twitching or snatching action. 

1786 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 4 Nov., I had the greatest 
difficulty to save myself from being suddenly jerked into 
the middle of the room. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles vi. 59 
[He] jerked a bow, and in a few moments was free. 1858 
Longf. M. Siandishvt. 138 Then from therattlesnake’s skin, 
with a contemptuous gesture, Jerking the Indian arrows, he 
filled it with powder and bullets. 1863 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. 
XXI. ii. (1872) IX. 276 Excellent sound masonries; which 
have an over-tendency to jerk themselves into pinnacles. 
1883 yiowERiz Personality Introd. (1886) 13 The primeval 
chaos of o/uotoMfp^ was, so to speak, jerked into a number 
of distinguishable objects, by a movement. 

3 . fig. To utter or throw out (words or sounds) 
abruptly, or sharply and shortly. 

i6o2 Marston Atitonio's Rev. i. iii. Wks. 1856 I. 83 How 
your cornet jerketh up His straind shrill accents, i860 
PusEY Mitt, Proph. 407 He speaks as if the one word, 
jerked out, as it were, wrung forth from his inmost soul, was 
violence. 1883 S. C. Hall Retrospect 1 . 143 His sentences 
seemed jerked out. 1889 P. H. Emerson Etig. Idyls 46 
‘ ’Bout-four-an’-a-half-mile jerked out Ben, between strong 
pulls at his pipe. 

4 . inir. To give a jerk ; to jerk a bow or nod ; 
to move with a jerk. 

i6o6 Sir G. Goosecappe ir. i. in Bullen O, PI. III. 32 Your 
dauncers legges bow for-sooth, and Caper, and jerke and 
Firke, and dandle the bodie aboue them. 1693 G. Stepney 
in Dry den’s yuveital\\\\. (1697] 204 Nor blush, shoa’d he 
some Grave Acquaintance meet, But, (proud of being known) 
will Jerk and Greet. 1782 Mrs. E. Blower G. Bateman III 
7 He . . making but one step to the street door, jerked 
out of the house. 1833 Ht. Martineau Berkeley the 
Banker i. vii. 136 The door jerked open. 1889 Barrie 
Witidow in Thrums xx. igi Jess's head jerked back involun- 
tarily. 

b. intr. To move the limbs or features in an in- 
voluntary spasmodic manner. Cf. Jerker l i b. 

1874 E. Eggleston Circuit Rider xiv. (1895) 104 He . . was 
seised with that curious nervous affection which originated 
in these religious_ excitements... He jerked violently — his 
jerking only adding to his excitement, which in turn in- 
creased the severity of his contortions, 
f 5 . intr. To aim satire; to sneer, carp, gird. Obs. 
a 1643 W. Cartwright Ordinary iv. v. You must be jerk- 
ing at the times, forsooth. 1649 Milton Eikon. viii. Wks. 
(1851) 395 By the way he jerkes at some mens reforming to 
models of Religion, a 1704 T. Brown Pindar. Petit. Lds. 
Council Wks. 1730 I. 62 Prologues so witty. That jirk at 
the city. 

t 6. intr. Of a bird : To utter a short sharp abrupt 
series of notes, Obs. 

1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) II. 334 The bird catchers fre- 
quently lay considerable wagers whose call-bird can jerk 
the longest. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans LXIII. 263 
A very experienced catcher of nightingales hath informed 
me, that some of these birds have jerked the instant they 
were caught. 

Hence J erked (dgaakt) pfl. a. 

1867 A. J. Ellis E. E. Pron. i. s Jeiked utterance. Hid., 
Jerked whisper. 

Jerk (dgark), 21.3 Also S jirk. [Corrupted 
from American Sp. charque-ar in same sense, f. 
charqne, charqtii, ad. Quichua (Peruvian) ccliarqui 
‘ dried flesh, unsalted, in long strips The verb 
in Quichua was ccharqttini ‘ to prepare dried meat, 
to jerk whence perh. the eaily cognate Jbbkin 
sb,3 The word is now used in all parts of Spanish 
America, and was app, found by English naviga- 
tors in Spanish use in the W. Indies. (vSee Skeat, 
Trans. Philol. Soc. 18S5, 94.)] 
trans. To cure (meat, esp. beef) by cutting it into 
long thin slices and drying it in the sun. 

1707 Sloane Jamaica I. p. xvi. They [the wild hogs] are 
shot, .. cut open, the bones taken out, and the flesh gash'd 
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on the inside into the skin, filled with salt, and exposed to 
the sun, which is called Jiiking. 1748 Anson's Voy. in. ii. 
303 He . . was sent here with twenty-two Indians to jerk 
beef. 1760-72 tr. Jttan. ^ Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II. 329 Kill- 
ing cattle ; more for the sake of their hides, and tallow, than 
their flesh ; of which, nevertheless, they jerk great quan- 
tities for the use of such ships as sail from Pernambuco. 
1807 P. Gass Jrnl. 19 At 12 we stopped to jirk our meat, 
and again pioceeded at two. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. 
Afr. m JrnL Geog, Soc. XXIX. 202 When a bullock is 
killed they either jeik the meat, or dry it upon a dwaif 
platform of sticks raised above a slow and smoky fire. 1863 
Lit. Times 4 July (Tracks across Australid), Two of the 
horses were slaughtered for food— one jerked, the other 
boiled down. 

Hence Jerked, (dgarkt)^/. a., Je'rking vhl. sh. 
1712 W. Rogers Voy. rouiid IVotld 199 They export . . 
Rice, Cotton, and some dry'd Jerkt Beef. 1726 Smelvockb 
Voy. rotmd World 116. 1812 J. J. Henry Camp. agst. 

Qttebec 47 Preserve our piqyisions by jerking. 1831 Mayne 
Reid Scalp Hunters xxvii. 201 Yonder goes the jeiking- 
line ! 1863; Leeds Merc. 22 Feb., Experiments are being 
made in Aldershott camp with the South American ‘jerked 
beef ’ Avith a view to its introduction in the army. 

Jerk, vfi : see Jerque v. 

Jerkex* ^ (d^a’jkai). [f. Jerk w.i -ee i .] 

1 . One who jerks ; in senses of the verb. 

1596 Nashe Sa^ron Walden 133 Yea Madam Gabiiela, 
aie you such an old ierker. 1598 Florid, F^-nstatore, a 
whipper, a scourger, a ierker. 1651 Triplett On Dr. Gill 
(in D'Urfey Pills (1719) IV. 263), Take heed . . Lest you taste 
of his Lash, For I have found him a Jirker. 

b. Spec. One who makes involuntary spasmodic 
movements of the limbs or features, caused by 
religious excitement. Cf. Jerk 2 b {li). 

1851 S. Judd Margaret viii. (1871) 41 The jumpers of 
Wales Avere outdone by the jerkers of Kentuckj'. 1889 Pop. 
Set. Monthly June 148 Examples of this in America ai e seen 
in the ‘Jumpeis’, ‘Jerkers', and various revival extia- 
A'agances. 

2 . U.S. A fish, the liver-chub, Hybopsis ken- 
tuckiensis, also called hornyhead. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Jerker 3 , variant of Jerqoer. 

Jerkily (d^o-rkili), adv. [f. Jerky a, -f -lt 2.] 
Tn a jerky manner ; by fits and starts. 

18^4 Burnand My thne i. 6 His head would drop forward, 
jerkily. 1883 E. M. Thompson in Librar. Mag. July 4 
Their nest progressed very slowly and jeikily. 

Jerkin. 1 (dgoukin). arch, ox Hist. Alsodierk- 
ynge, -yn, 6-7 -en, 7 jerking. [Recorded soon 
after 1500 : origin unknown. 

(It has been conjecturally associated with Du. and Western 
LG jnrk, ‘ girl’s or child’s frock ’ ; but, besides the facts that 
Eng. j does not correspond to Du. and that a jerkin 

is not a ixoc\i,jurk is merely a mod. Du. word, unknown to 
Kilian, Hexham, and_ other 17th c, lexicographers, and is 
itself of unknown origin.)] 

A garment for the upper part of the body, worn 
by men in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies ; a close-fitting jacket, jersey, or short coat, 
often made of leather. Since c 1700 used in litera- 
ture only historically, or in reference to foreign 
countries ; but app. still used in some dialects for 
a waistcoat, an under vest, or a loose jacket. 

1319 Presentm. Juries in Surtees Misc. (1888) 33 For 
stellyng a jerkynge. 1532-3 Act 24 Hen, VIII, c. 13 No 
man, vnder the .saide degrees.. wears, .any silke, other than 
. . veluet in their sleueles cotes, iakettes, ierkyns, coifes, 
cappes. 1536 W. 'Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1389) loi 
[They] haue their skinne of their bodies raced Avith diuers 
workes in maner of a leather lerkin. 1576 Gascoigne 
Steele Gl, Epil (Arb.) 83 What are they ? women ? masking 
in mens Aveedes? With dutchkin dublits, and with lerkins 
i.aggde. 1599 Thynne Animadv. (1873) 31 A common 
garmente daylye vsed suche as we call a lerken or lackett 
without sleues. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4 Cr. rii. iii. 266 A plague 
of opinion, one may weare it on both sides, like a leather 
lerkin. 1616 Sir K, Boyle in Lismore Papers (1886)1.133 
lohn nagle sent me ffrize fox a lerkin and breeches for my 
own Avearing. 1726 Savift Gulliver i. i, By good luck, I had 
on me a buff jerkin, which they could not pierce. 1808 
Scott Marm. i. viii, Last, tAventy yeomen two and two, In 
hosen black, and jerkins blue. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. 
(1859) 23 His dress was of the antique Dutch fashion— a 
cloth jerkin, strapped round the Avaist — several pair of 
breeches, the outer one . . decorated with roAvs of buttons 
down the sides, and bunches at the knees. i8z8 Craven 
Dial., Jerkin, a waistcoat. 1843 Borrow Bible hi Spain xxv. 
147 A shabby-looking felloAV, dressed in a jerkin and Avear- 
ing a high-croAvned hat, attended as domestic. 1868 Free- 
man Norm. Canq. II. Lx. 389 With nothing but his javelin 
and his leathern jerkin. 

b. Comb., as jerhin-maher. 

. J; S PARKE in Hakluyt Voy. III. 504 They .. doe 

iagge their fliesh . as workenianlike as a leikinmaker with 
vs pinketh a ierkin, 1589 Nottingham Fee. IV. 58 Thomas 
Rogers, de Nottingham, iyrkynmaker. 

Hence Je’rkined(-ind)n!. [-En-],-wearinga jerkin. 

1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) HI- 98 Five hundred 
red jerkined men. 

t JCTkin 2 , Also 6 gircken, 7 girking. [deriv. 
(? dim.) of jer- in jerfalcon, Geefalcon,] The 
male of the gerfalcon. 

*S 39 Act 31 Hen. VIII, c. X2 Any faucon, gerfaucon, 
lerkin, sacre or sacret. <21605 Montgomerie xviii. 
23 Thair wes a gentle girking gay. 1616 Surfl. & Markh. 
Country Farme 713 'I’he male to the Gerfaulcon is that 
which IS called the lerkin, being a much lesse bird. 

_ + Je'rkinS, sb. or a. Obs. In jerkin beef — 
jerked beef : see Jerk vP‘ 
i6i2_Capt. .Smith Map Virginia 17 As drie as their ierkin 
beefe in the West Indies. 1657 R. Ligon Betrbadoes (1673) 


39 Jeikin Beef, Avhich is hiifled, and slasht thiough, hung 
up and dryed in the Sun. 

Jerkiness (d^oukines). [f. Jerky a. -f -NESS.] 
The quality of being jerky. 

1856 Brimlev Ess,, Proctor 243 To the same feature. .aa'B 
are inclined to attribute the jerkiness of the verse. 1866 
G. Macdonald A^m. Q. Neighh. vi. (1878) 83 Impulse Avas 
always predominant, giving a certain jeikiness, like the 
hopping of a biid. 

t Jerkine't. Sc. Obs, lu 7-8 girkienet, 8 
jerke-, jirkinet. [f.jEKKiNl-h-Er.] Asortofjacket 
or blouse worn by women of the humbler classes. 

cx6ig_Depred. Clan Campbell (i8i6) 32 Item .. 2 shirts, 

3 girkienets, 2 playds. 1725 Willie Winkie's Test, in 
Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1873) 540/1 A jerkenet, scarce 
worth a louse, a 1794 Old Chorus in Burns' ‘ My Lady's 
Cosun', Jenny's jimps and jiikinet. 

Jerking (d,:53-jkiq), vbl. sb. [f. Jerk p.i + 
-iNa 1.] The action of Jerk n.l, q. v. 

1552 Harl, MS. 353 If. 121 She sayd .. that the kinge 
shewed himself an unnaturall nephew, and withall did wishe 
that she had had the ierkinge of him. 1641 Wilkins 
Math. Magick il. iv. (1648) 78 The jerking of a Switch 
like the letter Q. i8zo Scott Abbot xix, My lady’s favour 
stood betAveen j'our skin and many a jerking. _ 1851 IllusU-. 
Catal. Gt. E.vhib. 248 The breaks are successively' brought 
into action, .so as to avoid the danger of sudden jerking. 
187s H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) 319 Children with., 
nervous symptoms, such as starting, jerkings, etc. 
Jerking (d53-ikiq), ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2 .] 
That jeiks : in various senses of Jerk &.! 

1602 2nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. i. i. 92, 1 , luuenall : thy 
ierking hand is good, Not gently laying on, but fetching 
blqud. 1672 Marvell Reh. Transp. 1. Wks. 1776 II. 62 
Triplet .. m his turn avenged himself of his jeiking peda- 
gogue. X830 Marryat King's Osun xxxii, The violent 
jerking motion of the vessel.^ 1854 Hooker Hhnal. Jrnls. 
I. xvii. 376 Three sharp jerking shocks of earthquake. 
Hence JeTkingly adv., in a jerking manner. 

1880 J. E. Burton Handbk. Midwives § 42. 29 The limbs 
b^in to move jerkingly. 

Jerkin-liead. Arch. [Of uncertain origin : 
perh. for jerking-, from Jerk v. (as if the slope 
were jerkily interrupted).] (See quots.) 

1842-76 CtWVLX Archii. (e&. p) Gloss., Jerkin Head, the 
end of a roof not hipped down to the level of the opposite 
adjoining walls, the gable being carried higher than the 
level of those Avails. Ibid . , Shrecid Head, the same as J erkin 
Head. 1868 Chambers' Encycl. V. 697 Jerkin-head, a form 
of loofing which is half-gahle, half-hip. The gable generally 
goes as high as the ties of the couples, above Avhich the roof 
is hipped off. 

Jerkish (dgsukij), a. rare. [f. Jerk sb.i + 
-rsH.] Characterized by jerks ; jerky. 

1885 Manch. Exam, 18 Mar. 5/6 ‘ No’, said Lord 
Edmondj in his jerkish manner, ‘ the Government have no 
information 

Jerksome (d73'jks^m), a. rare, [f. as prec. 
+ -S 0 ME.] =next. 

1880 Blackmore Mary Anerley Ivii. (i88i) 435 With 
females jolting up and down, upon no springs e.xcept those 
of jerksome curiosity. 

Jerky (d,:55’iki), a. and sbS [f. as prec, -i- -Y.] 

A. adj. Characterized by jerks or sudden abrupt 
or twitching movements ; often Jig., spasmodic. 

1858 O. W. Holmes Aut. Breakf.-t, i. (1891) 6 They ate 
the talkers that have what may be called jerky minds. 1875 
W. Houghton Sk. Brit. Insects loi They move rapidly 
through the water by jerky motions. 1887 Spectator 
26 Mar. 422/1 A style which is so jerky that it may be 
described as dislocated. 

B. sb. A springless wagon ; a shaky jolting 
vehicle, U. S. 

1884 W. Shepherd Prairie^ Exper. 108 The liveliest 
travelling Avas by jerky, the ordinary American farm-Avaggon 
without springs. 1894 Outing (U. S.) 398/1 Now a wab- 
bling, jumping ‘jerky ’ does the stage Avork for the line. 

Je’rky, ^b.'^ H.S. [ad. American Sp. chas-qid, 
charque (Pg. xarque), from native Peruvian cchar- 
qui : see Chabqui and Jerk v.^] Jerked beef. 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 1893 E. Coues Lewis 4 Clark I. 31 
The word as a verb is now generally spelled Jerk, and 
jerked meat is known jerky. 

II Jerm (dgaim). Also 7 germo, 7-8 germe, 9 
djerm. [Arabic jarm ; in It. gertna, F. 
djernie^ A small one- or two-masted vessel with 
large lateen sails used on the Egyptian coast ; for- 
merly applied to larger trading vessels in the Levant. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. hi. 118 In Salonica I found a Germo, 
bound for Tenedos, in which 1 imbarked. 1660 F. Brooke 
tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 281 At Roussetta Ave . . imbarked by 
night in a Germe, and the next day Avere in Alexandria. 
1799 Naval Chron. II. 323 His Lordship set out from Alex- 
andiia in a germe, or open boat. r8oo Ibid. XXIV. 222 
Spoke ajerm from El-Aarish. 1819 T. iSoxt. A7utsiasius 
(1820) I. XV, 292 On hoard one of the country djerms. 
Jerm-, obs. spelling of Germ- in various words, 
t Je’mie, int. Obs. [a. F. jertti, jarni, short- 
ened form of jarnidieu, corruption of je renie Dieu 
I renounce God.] Used as a profane oath. Hence 
f Jernie v. intr., to utter this oath. 

1678 Otway Friendship in F, v- i, Jernie what a Bush of 
Bryars and 'Thorns is here ? a 1680 Butler Rem. (1759) I. 
84 Although he lernie and blaspheme, When they miscarry, 
Heav'n and them. 

Jevokoaiu (d^en^bJa’^m). [So called in allu-A 
sion iojeroboaiit, ‘a mighty man of valour’ (i Kings 
xi. 38), ‘who made Israel to sin’ (xiv. i6),J 
A large bowl or goblet ; a very large wine-bottle. 
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iSifi Scott Bl. Divatfiaii, Or make a brandy jeioboara 
in a frosty morning. <11825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Jero- 
ioam, a capacious bowl or goblet ; otherwise, and more 
generally, called a yoratn. 1889 Daily News 27 July 5/5 
Enormous bottles of fabulous content called ‘Jeroboams 
which some say contain 10, others 12 ordinaiy bottles. 
Jero'nymite, variant of Hieronymite. 

1777 \V. Dalrymple Tmv. Sp. (5- Port. Iv, The convent. . 
is inhabited by the Jeronymites. i893_ Foreman Trip to 
Spain 28 A. coirvent built for the Jeronymite monks of Belem. 
Jeropiga, -pigia, var.GEEOPiGA, Hieeapicra. 
iSga Min, Evid. Import Diiihs on Wines, Scl. Committee 
Ho. Comm, r6 Jeropiga, of first-rate quality, is composed of 
two-thirds must or grape juice and one-third spirit. 

Jerownde, obs. form of Gyeonny a. Her. ' 
Jerque (tixoik), v. Also 9 jirk. [Origin 
obscure : it has been conjecturally referred to 
It. cercare to search, which suits the form and 
sense ; but historical evidence is wanting. 

The agent noun Jerquer, jerker, is evidenced back to 
1706, and ought to be formed from the vb. ; but the latter is 
not known so early, nor does it appear how either word was 
connected with Italy.] 

iratts. a. To search (a vessel) for unentered goods : 
see next. b. now. To examine or search a ship’s 
papers in order to ascertain whether the captain’s 
and the customs officer’s lists of cargo agree, and 
to see that all the cargo has been duly ‘ entered ’ 
and described. 

1819 Smugglers I. 125 M'Groul and M'Bain engaged to 
meet him. .as soon as the Hazard was fairly in the harbour, 
and assist in jirking the vessel. 1843-63 Waterston Cycl. 
Coimnerce, yert/mng, the search of a ship performed by 
a custom-house officer (called a jerquer), to ascertain if there 
are any unentered goods concealed. 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., yerquing a vessel, a search performed by the 
jerquer of the customs, after a vessel is unloaded, to see 
that no unentered goods have been concealed. 

Jerquer (dgaukai). Also S {erron.) jerguer, 

9 jerker. [See prec. vb.] ' A custom-house offi- 
cer, a searcher’ (Simmonds, 185S) ; in the London 
Custom House, A clerical officer who examines and 
checks a ship’s papers, to see that all the cargo 
has been duly entered and described. 

1706 Phillijs, yerguer, an Officer at the Custom-House, 
who oversees the Actions and Accounts of the Waiters. 
1707 J. Chamberlayne Si, Gt. Brit. in. 498 Four Examiners 
of the Ont«Port Books 200/. Three Jerquers at 100/, each, 
3oof. 1812 J. Smyth Bract. o/Citsioms{\%n.x) 7 The Warrants, 
Books, &c. are to be delivered to the Jerquer (or Surveyor, 
in those Ports where there is not a Jerquer), within one 
month after the clearing of the Ship by the Tide-surveyor. 
186* Sala Ship-Chandler (L.), I've heard tell that she's 
three parts slaver and one part pirate ; and I wonder the 
custom-house jetkers don’t seize her whenever that gibbet- 
face Stoneyard has the impudence to put into Longport. 
Jerreed, jerrid, variants of Jeeid, Jeeeed. 
Jerry (dge’xi), sh. [Familiar variant of the 
proper name Jeremy or Jeremiah (in Ireland treated 
as equivalent to Diarmaid). Variously applied ; 
mostly in slang or vulgar speech.] 

1 . A machine for shearing cloth. 

Almondhiry -J- Huddersjield Gloss., Jerry, the com- 
mon name of a machine for finishing cloth, by which all the 
rough portions are removed. 1885 Taylors Patent No. 2784 
(title) Jerrys or machines for shearing fabrics. 

2 . Printer^ slang. The noise made by beating 
chases, etc., on an apprentice finishing his time, 
or on other occasions. 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocal. 68. 2894 D. C. Murray in 
My First Bk, 196 The compositors performed what they 
called a 'jerry ' in the blunderer’s honour. 

3 . Short for jerry-skop (a contraction, it is said, 
of Tom-and Jerry-shop, from the cant name of a 
mixture of liquors) : A low beer-house. 

i8St-6i Mayhew Land, Labour II. 255 (Farmer] An 
advance of s/. made to him by the keeper of a heer-shop, 
or, as he called it, a jerry. Slang Diet,, Jerry shop, 
a beer-house. Contraction of ‘ 'Tom and J er^ ’. 18 . , Car- 
lyle in Froude Life (Cent.), A worse than jerry-shop over 
the way raged like Bedlam or Erebus. 

4 . Short for jerry h.at ; A round felt hat. 

X84X Punch I. 98 Those unassuming castors designated 
'Jerrys xS^i Illusir. Caial. Gt. Exhib. 27s Showing 
the manufacture of felt caps or jerries • . Finished felt cap 
or jerry, 1865 Sat, Rev. 4 Feb. 146/r Large light whiskers, 
a jerry hat, and green cutaway coat, 

6. Short for Jehst-buildeb. 

X890 in Cent, Diet, 

6. Comh. Jerry-oome-tumble, Jerry-go-nim- 
ble, a tumbler, an antic, a performer (equestrian or 
other) J also transf.\ Jerryoummumble, Jerry- 
mumble vhs. irans., to shake or tumble about ; 
J erry-sneak, a mean sneaking fellow, a hen-pecked 
husband. See also Jebrt-bdildee, etc. 

18*3 Scott Quentin D. xiv, I [a hangman] never quarrel 
with my customers— my *jerry-come-tumbles, my merry 
dancers. X785 Grose Did, Vulg. Tongue, ^JerrycuiH- 
mumble, to shake, towzle, qr_ tumble about. 1876 T. Hardy 
Parfr. Madding Crowd vlii, They took me . . into a large 
*jerry-go-nimble show, where there were women-folk rid- 
ing round, xyax Cibber Rival Pool iii, I’gad I’ll fetch 
one then, shall ^jerrymumble you. X764 Foote Mayor 
of G. (Dram. Pers.), *Jerry Sneak, a henpecked husband. 
x8i4_ Miss Mitford Village Ser. 1. (1863) 223 A little in- 
significant, perking, sharp-matured man, with a Jerty-Sneak 
expression in his pale whey-face. 1844 W* M. Maxwell 
Sports Adv. Scdl. xxviii, (1853) 326 A . . landlady, .was 
mated to a Jerry Sneak. 


J'erry, <z. [prob. short for Jebey-built,] Con- 
structed unsubstantially of bad materials. 

1882 Lane, Gloss., Jerty, bad, defective, and deceptive;., 
a jerry building is one that is badly built, although it may 
look well outwardly. 1892 Ld. Egerton in Times 31 Aug. 
9/4 A jerry canal would never have commanded the con- 
iklence of the public. xSgg Westm. Gas. 6 Apr. 4/3 No 
matter how jeuy the main sUucture of a house may be, if 
it is nicely decorated and finished inside., they [the public] 
will rent or buy it readily. 

So Je-rryism, jeiTy-building, 

Peterhead Sentinel 24 June, The cheap jerryism of 
the building yards. 1885 Aberdeen Jrnl, 30 Dec., The 
Penedo. .broke in two and foundered in a couple of minutes. 
Tliis. .is a very violent illustration of jerryism. 

Je'rry-Tiui'lder. [Origin not ascertained. 

That jerry-builder and jerry-built originated in some 
way from the name Jerry is probable ; but the statement 
made in a letter to the newspapers in Jan. 1884, that they 
commemorate the name of a building firm on the Mersey, 
has on investigation not been confirmed. The earliest 
e.vample yet found is that oi jerry-built 1869.] 

A speculating builder who ‘ runs up ’ unsubstanti- 
ally built houses of inferior materials. 

1881 Young Every Man his awn Mechanic 536 It is un- 
fortunately too often the habit of buildevs-7-or rather jeiry 
builders — to use the worst possible description of bricks. 
1886 Besant Childr. Gibeon ii. xvii, The jerry-builder walks 
there alone and wonders how long his houses are likely to 
stand. 1890 Guardian 15 Oct. 1605/1 Even Norman Cathe- 
drals reveal the ‘jerry builder ’. 

So Je'rry-touild v. irans., to build unsubstanli- 
ally and of bad materials ; Jerry-huiTding, the 
speculative building of houses, etc. of bad materials 
and unsubstantial workmanship. 

1883 J. E. C. Munro Legal Posit. Landlords 4- Tenants 
164 To put an end to the jerry building. 1890 Sir N. Barnaby 
in Daily News rs hfov. 6/2 As to jerry-building of the ships. 

. . He would say that anything in the nature of jerry-building 
was absolutely impossible at any dockyard in the United 
Kingdom. 1893 G. Allen in IVestm. Gaz. 19 Dec. 2/1 It 
takes half a year to jerry-build a dingy street. 

Je’rry-Tjtti’lt, a. [See prec.] Built unsub- 
stantially of bad materials ; built to sell but not 
to last. 

1869 Lonsdale Gloss., Jerry-built, slightly, or unsubstan- 
tially built. 187s Rusicin Pars Clav. V. 263 Rows of jerry- 
built cottages are creeping up. 1900 G. C. Brodrick Mem, 

<5- Impr. 316 It would soon be overspread by vulgar jerry- 
built villas. 

Jerrymander, erron, form of Gebrymandee. 
Jersey (dgsuzi). Also 6 iarzie, ierdseie, iarn- 
sey, 7-9 jar3(e)y. The name of the largest of the 
Channel Islands: used aitrib. and elHpt,, esp. in 
reference to the knitting of stockings and other 
worsted articles, which was long a staple industry 
of Jersey. 

1 . attrib. Of Jersey ; of Jersey worsted. 

1583 Stubbes Anat.Abus. i. (1879) 57 Nether-stocks, .not 
of cloth . . for that is thought to base, but of larnsey worsted. 
1603 in Brand Hist. Newcastle (1789) II. 231 [Not] to weave 
. .worsted or Jersey stockings. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2914/4 
One fine Knit Jersey Night Gown .. 3^ pair of Knit Jersey 
Breeches. 1704 Ibid. No. 4030/4 Light-coloured Jersey 
Stockings, 

2 . sh. a. Jersey knitted work; Jersey worsted; 
worsted generally. 

1587 Acc. Death Mary Q. Scots (Bodl. MS. e Museo 17B, 
If, 21 b), Her hose wer wosted . . wrought with syluer 
about the Clockes, and whit larzie vnder them. 1587 
Harrison England n. vii. (1877) i. 170 The women’s 
diverslie coloured nether stocks of silke jerdseie. 1882 
Beck Drapers Diet. 17s Jarsey is still the local name for 
worsted in Lancashire. 

f lb. Wool which has been combed and is ready 
for spinning. Obs. 

1657 Golden Fleece (N.), The present practice . . which daily 
carrieth away of the finest sorts of wools ready combed into 
jarsies for worke. x688 R. Holme Amtonry ni. a86/i 
Jersey, is the finest Wool taken out of other sorts of Wool 
by Combing it with a Jersey-Comb. 1781 Specif. G. Dundas' 
Patent No. 1288 (titldi New Method of Spinning of Jersey. 
1790 P. Luckombe Eng. Gazetieers.v. Kettering, A charity- 
school of 20 girls employed in spinning jerseys. 

3 . A woollen knitted close-fitting tunic, with short 
or long sleeves; applied esp. to that worn as a sole 
covering of the body in athletic exercises and sports; 
also, to a similar woollen garment worn either as an 
outer tunic by seamen, children, etc., or as an under- 
shirt or under-vest ; also, to a close-fitting knitted 
tunic or jacket worn by women. 

1836-48 B. D. Walsh Arisfoplu, Knights 215 But though 
you saw poor People [Aijp.o«t] here . . had no flannel- 
waistcoat, ne’er Have you given him a jersey. 1857 
Hughes Tom Brown i. v. Now each house lias its own 
uniform of [football] cap and jersey, of some lively colour. 
x86* — Tom Brown at Oxf. it. (i88g) 15 Here's this rough 
jersey which I use instead of a coat. x88o Miss Braddon 
Just as I am vii, She was not the kind of woman to encase 
herself in a boating Jersey because the fashion book told 
her that Jerseys were universally worn. 18B9 Rawlinson 
Phoenicia 356 A close-fitting tunic with short sleeves, like a 
modem ‘jersey’. 

b. A man wearing a jersey. Bhte jersey, a sea- 
man, a bargee. 

i88g A. T. Pask Eyes Thames 57 You pass some dingy 
anchored craft in which the blue jerseys are smoking. 

4 . One of a breed of cattle of the Channel Islands ; 
a cow of the island of Jersey. 

i88x Sheldon Dairy Farming 25/1 The term ‘ Jerseys ’ 


is now taking the lead of the others. 1885 Pall Mall G. 

2 Oct. 9/1 An exceptionally fine lot of Jerseys were shown. 

6. Comb., as (sense 2) jersey-comb, -comber, 
-weaver, -wheel ; (3) jersey-shaped adj. 

1634 Canterbury Marriage Licences (MS.), Nicholas Du 
Sor, jarsey- weaver. 1688 Jersey-Coinb [see 2_b]. 1718-19 

Overseers' Acc. Holy Cross, Canterbury, A jarsey wheel 
a cloath basket. 1720 Loud. Gaz. No. 5881/5 Humphry 
Maden, . . Jarsy-comber. 1884 J. M. Cowper Ottr Parish 
Bks. 113 Spinning Wheels or jersey-wheels, were provided. 
Hence Jerseyed a., wearing a jersey. 

1869 Pall Mall G. 29 Sept. 10 Blue-jeiseyed boatmen and 
newspaper boys. 1890 Daily News 17 Nov. 6/2 Red- 
jeiseyed Salvationists serve there all day alone. 

Jert, sb. Ohs. or dial. Also 8- jirt. = Jekk shJ 
1568 Jacob <5- Esau 1. i, Come on, ye must haue three 
iertes for the nonce. 1607 Markham Caval. ii. (1617) 40 Glue 
him a lerte or two vpon the nether part of his buttocks, 
i6n CoTGR., A ttainte, a gentle nip, quip, or iert. 1785 Burns 
md Ep. to Lapraili ix, She’s gien me monie a jirt an’ fleg. 
J'ert, "v. Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 jirt. [A pho- 
netic variant or parallel form of Jerk.] 

1 . =Jebk®.i 

1566 Drant Horace Avij, They ierted vp their horse 
with whippes. 1599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 42 An other tower 
. .that is not so wide as a belfree, and a Cobler cannot iert out 
his elbowes in. 1600 — Summer's Last Willio Hazl. Dodsley 
VIII. 52, I jerted my whip, and said to my horses but hay. 
1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farine 134 You shall on the 
suddaine chocke him in the weeks of the mouth, and iert 
his head vp aloft, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais iii. xx. 165 
Withdiawing himself, .with a jerting turn towards the left 
hand. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1855 1. 117 That 
only gars you jirt out the words. 

2 . dial. To thiow a stone by jerking the arm 
against the hip : = Haunch 

In most north. Eng. dial, glossaries. 

Jerusalem (d3erz7'salem). The city in Pales- 
tine so called ; the Holy City. Hence attrib. or 
ellipt. in the following, among other uses : Jeru- 
salem jump (see quot.) ; Jerusalem letters, 
letters or symbols tattooed on the arm or body, 
such as pilgrims or visitors to Jerusalem sometimes 
bore, in testimony or memory of their visit ; Jeru- 
salem pony and ellipt. Jerusalem, a donkey (in 
reference to Christ’s riding into J. on an ass). Also 
in numerous plant-names and other combinations, 
as Jerusalem Artichoke, Cross, etc. : see these 
words. 

x6is G. Sandys Trav, 159 They bare five crosses gules, in 
forme of that which is at this day called the *Ierusalem 
Crosse. 1607 Dampiek Voy. 5x4 'The Jerusalem Cross is 
made in Mens Arms, by pricking the skin, and rubbing in 
a pigment. 1877 W. Jones Finger-ting 265 Two .signet- 
rings, also bearing as a device the ‘ Jerusalem Cross 1887 
Lang Myth, Rit. ij- Relig. II. 240 The Voodoo-dance is 
consecrated as the ‘*Jeru,salem Jump ’, 1760-72 H. Brooke 
Fool of Qual. (1809) II,' 16 If heaven should ever bless 
me with more children, . . I have determined to fix some 
indelible mark upon them, such as that of the *Jerusale_m- 
Lettens, 1716 Land. Gaz. No. 5400/4 He is. .well set, with 
a Scar on his right Cheek, and the *J erusalem Mark on his 
Arm. 1806 in H. Martin Brighton (1871) 156 The "Jerusalem 
ponies have been in high requisition all the morning. 1840 
P. Parley's Ann. I. 218 Mrs. Button .. at last thought of 
trying her Jerusalem poney in the streets. X878 Daily 
News i6_ Sept. 3/1 Jerusalems, alias living donkeys, are 
plentiful in the market. 

Jervine (d^p-Jvain). Chem. [Formerly also in 
mod.L. form jervlna \ i, Sp. jerva the poisonous 
root of Veratrtiml\ A crystalline alkaloid occur- 
ring, together with vera trine, in the roots of Vera- 
trum album and V. viride. Also called 
28318 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 282 (heading) Of 
Jervina. 1846 Worcester, y<tzwt«e. 1865-72 Watts D/cA 
Chem. III. 444 Jervine is colourless and crystalline. .. It is 
insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol. 1875 H. C. Wood 
Therap, (1879) 156 Jervia still lessened the pulse-rate. 

j-Jeryne. Ohs. rare~~'^, [perh. a. OF. geron, 
giron, front part of the dress, lap.] An article of 
dress or armour. 

1 ax/(oo Morte Arth. 903 Sir Arthure. .Armede hym in a 
actone with orfraeez fulle ryche, Aboven one bat a jeryne of 
Acres owte over. 

Jesamin, je8emin(e, jesiam(e, obs. forms 
of Ja-smine. Jesing, var. Gesinb Obs., childbed. 
Jess (dges), sh . ; in pi. jesses (dge’sez). 
Forms : a. 4 {sing, and //.) ges ; 5 (in pi. sense) 
gesse, 6 iease ; §. {pi.) 4-8 geases, 5 iessia, -ys, 
(7 chesaea, geats), 6 - jesses. [ME. ges, a. OF'. 
ges {geZfgetz) nom., sing, and pi., of get {giet,geet, 
gest, geepj, mod.F. jet ‘ cast’ (=Pr. get, It. getto, 
goto) L. jaci-ns throw, cast, f. jacere to throw. 
Both sing, and pi. were orig. as in OF. ges, but the 
pi. was soon conformed to the Eng. type as gesses. 
The sing, does not occur in our mod. examples.] 
A short strap of leather, silk, or other material, 
fastened round each of the legs of a hawk used in 
falconry ; usually bearing on its free end a small 
ring or varvel to which the swivel of the leash is 
attached. 

1340 Ayenb, 254 Alsuo ase me ofhalt bane uojel be b® g®® 
bet be ne vly to his wylle. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P • R- 
XII. ii, (Tollem. MS.), Hire feet be)> fastenid with gesses 
bat bey may not fie frely to euery brid, i486 Bk. St. Albans 
B iv b. Sett yowre honde and be sure of the gesse. Ibid. 
B v b, Hawkys haue aboute ther legges Gesse made of leder 
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moist commynly, bom of silke, 1530 Palsgr. 183 Vngi:gwis, 
a payre of gebses for a hauke. Ibid, 234/1 losses for a 
hauke, get. cz& 6 o Parlt. Byrdes 142 in Hazl. E.P.P, 
III. 174 Kepe him in a payre of Jesse. That he flye not to 
no byrde about. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 209 [They] make 
tame Doves the speedy transporters of their letters ; which 
they wrap about their legs like iesses. 1671 Loud. Gnz. 
No. 623/4 A. Falcon lost. .with the Kings Varvels upon her 
Gesses. 1685 Cotton tr. Montaigne I. 504 We commend . . 
a hawk for her wing, not for her gests and bells. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. n. v. 47. i8z8 Sir J. Sebright 
Obs. Hawking 9-10 Slips of light leather, seven or eight 
inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, are to he made 
fast to each of his legs. These are called ykwj. 1874 Tenny- 
son Merlin 123 Their talk was all of training, terms of art. 
Diet and seeling, jesses, leash and lure, 
b. In figurative applications. 

1590 Marlowe II, ii. ii, Soar ye ne’er so high, I have 
the jesses that will pull you down. 1604 Shahs. 0 th. iii. 
iii. 261 If I do proue her Haggard, Though that her Iesses 
were my deere heart-strings, I’ld whistle her off, and let her 
downe the winde To prey at Fmtune. 1630 Brathwait 
Eng. Gentlcm. Ded., Intangled with the light chesses of 
vanity. 1849 James Woodman xvii, Methinks you are one | 
who would find even gesses of silk or gold cord difficult to 
wear. 

^ Erroneously defined in Dictionaries. 

1706 Phillips, Jesses, Ribbons hanging down from Gar- 
lands or Crowns. i8z8 Webster adds ‘ in falconry ’ ; 
repeated by Ogilvie, Cassell, Cent. Diet., Funk. 

Jess, 2 ^. £f. Jess vi.] trans. To put the jesses 
on (a hawk). Also fig. 

18& Whyte Melville Holmby Ho. 263 With her own 
fair hands, she jessed and hooded ‘ Dewdrop ’, and took her 
from her perch. 18940. Egerton Keynotes \\. 43 My heart 
had been a free, wild, shy thing, jessed by my will. j 

Jess, var. Gest sb.^ Ohs., stage of a journey. 

1S96 J. Norden Progf. Pietie (Parker Soc.) 47 heading. 
The first resting-place or jess in this progress. 

Jessamine, anotW form of Jasmine, q.v. 

+ Jessamy, jA Ohs. Also y jessamie, jes(s)- 
imy, jecimy, gessamy, -imy. [Corrupt, of jessa- 
mine^ 1. = Jasmine i. 

1633 Earl Manch. A I Mondo (1636) 6 Meditation is . . as 
he that smells the Violet, the Rose, the Jessamie, and the 
Orange flowers dividually. 1733 Mortimer in P/iz?. 
XXXVIII. 179 She gnawed the Jessamy likewise, but least 
of all some Holly Trees. 

2. A yellow colour like that of yellow jasmine. 

1730 E. Smith Compl. Houseuo, (ed. ij) 293 If you colour 

them [gloves], scrape some of the following colours amongst 
the white-lead ,* . .for a jessamy, yellow-oaker. 

3. A perfume or cosmetic made from jasmine. 

1671 Eacharu Obs. Ajisw, Gout. Clergy 146 A little pot of 

double refin’d Jesimy and a box full of specifick perfum'd 
Lozenges. 

4. A man who scents himself with perfume or 
who wears a sprig of jessamine in his button- 
hole (?) ; a dandy, a fop. See Jemmy s6. i b. 

1753 Hawkesworth Adventurer 20 Oct. 176 You have 
frequently used the terms Buck and Blood,.. but you have 
not considered them as the last stages of a regular procession 
.. the scale consists of eight degrees ; Greenhorn, Jemmy, 
Jessamy, Smart, Honest Fellow, Joyous Spirit, Buck, and 
Blood. Ibid. 177 My labour .. recommended me to the 
notice of the ladies, and procured me the gentle appellation 
of Jessamy. i8oz Mrs. J. West InfidelFaiherX. 88 If men 
became Jessamys, and Women Amazons. Ibid. I. 296 The 
half pagan half democratic dress of clerical jessamies. 

5. aitrib. That is a jessamy, as j. foiling ; of a 
jessamy, as jessamy air (see 4 ), plant ; also 
jesaamy-butter = jasmine-butter (see Jasmine 
3 ) ; jesaamy-chocolate, (?) chocolate perfumed, 
with jasmine ; jessamy gloves, (?) gloves of a 
light yellow colour. 

1637 Reeve God's Plea 123 How much girdles, gorgets,. . 
rose powders, gessamy butter, complexion waters do cost in 
our dales. _ i666_ Pepvs Diary 27 Oct., I did give each of 
them a pair of jesimy plain gloves, and another of white. 
1673 T. Duffett Mock Tevip. in. i. 22, 3 Ounces of Jessimy- 
butter. .and 6 pair of Jessimy-Gloves. 1696 Land. Gaz, 
No. 3181/4 Spanish Gessimy Plants. 1697 Ibid. No, 3302/4 
Jessamy-Chocolate, with other Perfumes and Spirits; all 
newly come from Florence. 1736 W. Toldervy Hist. Two 
Orphans III. 106 A severe punishment to the fribbled jes- 
samy waiter. 1800 Spirit Pub. Jmls. (1801) IV. 357 The 
steel-clad baron and the jessamy fopling. 1837 Old Com- 
modore II. 124 A slighter figure now appears, .with a gentle 
jessamy air. 

Hence f Jessamy v. trans.^ to anoint or perfume 
with ‘jessamy’ (sense 3 ). 

1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 128/2 Terms of Art used in 
Barbing and Shaving . . Jecimy the Hair, is to put Jecimin 
on the palms of your hands and rub it on the hair. 
Jessant (dge'sant),iir. Her. Forms; 6 iesaunt, 
iezante, gesante, 8 gessant, 7 - jessant. (See 
also JxVCENT a. b.) [In sense i, a. OY .gesant (later 
gisant) lying, pi. pple. of gisir ;-L. jacere to lie. 
Sense 2 is perh, a different word.] 

1. Said of a charge represented as lying over another 
and partly covering it, so that the latter appears on 
both sides of, or above and below, the former. 

1610 Goillim Heraldry iii. xv. (1660) 194 A Lyon Jessant 
, .is not subjected to the primary Charge, but is borne over 
both the Field and Charge, and is therefore called a Lyon 
Jessant, d jacendo, because of such lying all over. 1706 
[see Jacent b]. 1723 Bradley Fam. Diet, Jessant, a 
Term in Heraldry, when in a Coat of Arms, a Lyon or 
other Beast is born over some Ordinary . .that Lyon or Beast 
is blazoned Jessant or Jacent, that is. Lying over all. 

2, Said when a charge (as an animal) is repre- 


sented with another (as a branch or flower) in its 
mouth or as if issuing from it. 

Jessant stands between the two names, e.g. a hart gessant 
a branch of dittany, as if agreeing with thefiist and govern- 
ing the second ; but it is explained by Chambers and later 
writers as if agreeing with the second, and = Shooting or 
springing foith (?for Fr. issant, Issant). Jessant-de-lis, 
abbrev. of jessant a Jlenr de Us, or in pi. Jessant fleurs- 
de-lis. 

1572 Bossevvell Armerie 11. 58, G. Beareth Sable, a 
Dromede passante d’or, gesante a branche of the Date 
tree propre. Ibid. 59 An Harte regardante d’Argente, 
iezante a branche of Dictamie propre. 1610 Guillim 
Heraldry iii. xxvi. (1660) 257 The Field is . . a Leopards 
head . . Jessant a flower de lis. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. 
Jessant, in heraldry, is applied to a flower-de-luce, or the 
like figure, seeming to spring, or shoot out of some other 
charge. .. The woid is formed from the obsolete French 
jesser, to rise or spring out. 1766 Pornv Heraldry (1787) 
Gloss., Jessant, this word signifies shooting forth, as 
vegetables do; it is also used to express the bearing of 
Fleurs-de-lis coming out of a Leopard’s head, or out of any 
other Bearing. iSfe Cussans Handbk. Her. vi. (ed. 3) 103 
j Jessant : Shooting, or springing out of. 

Jesse (dge'sz). [Name of the father of David 
(I bam. -xvi. 12 ).] A genealogical tree represent- 
ing the genealogy of Christ, from ‘ the root of 
Jesse’ (cf. Isa. xi. i); used in churches in the Middle 
Ages as a decoration for a wall, window, vestment, 
etc., or in the form of a large branched candlestick. 
Also attrib. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 The Jesse set vndir our 
lady with the virgenys afore hire. 1349 ChureJnv. Ace. 
Ely (Nichols 1797) 137 A coope of white silke with jessy 
rooles and prophetes. 1706 Phillips, Jesse, .. In old 
Records a large Brass Candlestick, branched out into 
seveial Sconces, such as are us'd in Churches. This useful 
Devise was first call’d Arbor Jessse, and-Ftoyiv Jess.e, from 
its resemblance to the Genealogical Tree of J esse. 1836-43 
Gloss. Archit. (ed. 4) 217 It was.. wrought into a branched 
candlestick, . . called a Jesse, . . in the year 1097 Hugo de 
Flori, abbot of St. Augustine's, Canterbury, bought for the 
choir of his church a candlestick of this kind—' Candela- 
brum magnum in choro sereum quod Jesse vacatur hi par- 
tibus emit transtnarinis'. 1848 Rickman Archit, p. 
xxxviii. The Jesse window, Dorchester, Oxfordshire [is] a 
very rich and fine example. _ 1899 Q- Jan. i6g In- 

teresting chapters on Jesse windows and Story windows. 
Jesse, obs. abbrev. of jessamine : see Jasmine. 
1397 Gerarde Herbal 11. ceexv. 747 Called.. in English 
lasmine, Gessemine, and lesse. x6ii Cotgr., Jasmin, . , 
Jessemine, Jelsomine, Jesse. 

Jessean (d^esran), a. ? Obs. [f. Jesse + -an.] 
Belonging to Jesse, or to King David, liis son. 

1603 Sylvester Urania .xvii, Tuning now the lessean 
Harp again. 1623 Cockeram, lessean Harpe, Dauids 
musicke. a 1734 W. Hamilton Contemplation, The blest 
Jessean Lyre. 

Jessed (d.^est), a. [f. Jess sb. or v. -f -ed.] 
Of a hawk : Furnished with or wearing jesses ; in 
Her. having the jesses of a specified tincture. 

1610 Guillim Heraldry in. xx. (1611) 161 He beareth 
Sable, a Goshawke Argent, .armed lessed and belled. 1766 
PoRNY Heraldry (1777) Diet., Jessed, this is said of a Hawk 
or any other Bird, whose Jesses, .are of a Tincture different 
from the rest. 1877 RusKiNAfftw CAzzi. VII. Ixxv. 78 You will 
like better to see the eagle free than the je.ssed hawk. i88z 
Cussans Handbk. Her. vi. (ed. 3)92 When the Jesses, or 
.straps with which the bells were attached, are Flotant, or 
hanging loose, they are Belled and Jessed. 

Jessemin, Jessimy, obs.ff. Jasmine, Jessamy. 
Jesserant (-ance, -aunce) : see Jazekant. 
Jest (dgest), sb. Also 4-6 ieste, 6 gest, 6-7 
least. See also Gest j^. 1 [a. OF. geste, jeste, 
ad. L. gesta doings, exploits : see Gest sb.^, of 
which this is a variant spelling.] 

1 1. A notable deed or action ; an exploit. Obs. 

a 1300, etc. [see Gest .ii]. 1534 Whitinton OJfues 

I. (1540) 35 The noble iestes at home, a 1348 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII, 4h, Settyng furthe the iestes, actes and deedes, 
of the nobilitie. 1394 Lodge Wounds Civ. War in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 186 Now, by my sword, this was a worthy 
jest. 1604 E. G[rimstone] tr. D’ Acosta’s Hist. Ind. i. vii. 
22 These two authors agree in their leasts. 

1 2. A narrative of exploits ; a story, tale, or 
romance, originally in verse. Obs. 

a 1300, etc. [see Gest jA^p]. 13. . K. Alts. 30 Here a noble 
jeste of Alisauiidre theo riche kyng. 1387-8 T. Usk Test, 
Love Prol. (Skeat) 1 . 2 Men. .that, .so moche swalowen the 
deliciousnesse of iestes and of ryme. 

+ 3. An idle tale. Obs. 

c 1470 [see Gest 3 jr], a 1577 Gascoigne Memories, R . 
Conrtop, Thus this foolishe iest, 1 put in dogrell rime. 1385 
T. Washington tr, Nicholay's Voy. iv. .xxiv. 140 Alexander 
taking it for a iest would not beleeve it. i6ii Cotgr., 
Bourde,a least, fib, tale of a tub. 1620 T. Peyton Glass 
Time i. (1623) 30 The paradise of Rome’s fantastike braine 
Is but a iest a little wealth to gaine. 

4. A mocking or jeering speech ; a taunt, a jeer. 
Also, in milder sense, A piece of raillery or banter. 
To break a jest (also in senses) • see Breaks'. 23 . 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V, •rj b, [He] fled to Burges in 
Berrie, . . and therefore in a lest he was commonly called the 
kyng of Burges and of Berries. 1551 Robinson tr. Move's 
Utop. To P. Giles (189s) 10 An other is so narrow in the 
sholder.s That he can beare no iestes nor tawntes, 1388 
Shaks. L. L. L. IV. iii. 174 Too bitter is thy iest. Are wee 
betrayed thus to thy ouer-view? 1399 — Much Adov. i. 
189 You breake jests as braggaids do their blade.s, which 
God be thanked hurt not. 1670 A. Roberts Adv. T. S. 27 
He cast a Jest upon every one of us, which gave the Com- 
pany a great deal of Miith. 1791 Cowper Iliad n. 258 


Might he butset the i.ibble in aioar, He cared not with what 
jest. 1871 Frleman iVoz-wL Cowy. IV. -xviii. 233 That their 
return to Normandy was owing to the importunities of their 
wives would be an obvious jest at the time. 

5. A saying intended to excite laughter ; a witti- 
cism, joke. 

1331 Robinson tr. More's, Utop. i. (1895) 73 He himself 
was oftener laughed at then his iestes were. 1376 Fleming 
Panopi. Epist. 152 note, He forgot, .who exceeded al other 
in uttering delightsome ieastes with a convenient grace. 
1640 Quarles Enchirid. iv. 83 Let not thy laughter hand- 
sell thy owne jest. 1731 Johnson Rambler No. 14x1*8 
The hapless wit has his labours always to begin . . and one 
jest only raises expectation of another. 1864 Tennyson 
Aylmer's F. 440 The jests, that flashed about the pleader’s 
room, Lightning of the hour. 

lb. transf. Something the recital of which causes 
amusement ; a ludicrous event or circumstance. 

1S93 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, i. i. 132 A proper iest, and neuer 
heard before. That Suffolke should demand a whole 
Fifteenth. 1398 — Merry W. ii. ii. 116 Fal. Has Fords 
wife, and Pages wife acquainted each other, how they loue 
me. Qul. That were a iest indeed. 1632 Lithcow Yj-nz*. 
I. 32 Now I remember here of a pietty jest, for he and I 
going in [etc.]. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep. 11. i, 318 To complete 

the Jest, Old Edward’s Armour beams on Cibber’s breast. 

6 . a. The opposite of earnest or seriousness; 
trifling sport, fun. Chiefly in phrases, as in jest ; 
not seriously, without serious intention, in joke, in 
fun. 

1331 T. Wilson Logike (1380) 68 Reasonyng in ieste after 
this sorte, and yet meanyng good earnest. 1593 Shake. 
Rich. II, V. iii. 101 His eyes do drop no teares : his prayres 
are in ie.st. 1617 Moryson liin. 111.83, I complaining therof 
to my Host, he between least and earnest leplied [etc.]. 
1635 J. Hayward tr. Biondi’s Banish'd Virg. 163 In loves 
schoole, wherein who-so studies in jest, may learne in good 
earnest. 1838 Thirlwall Grecic xx.xviii. V. 72 Epami- 
nondas .. never permitted himself to utter a falsehood even 
in jest. 1847 Tennyson iv. 541 The jest and earnest 

working side by side. 

b. Jesting, joking, merriment ; ridicule. 

1597 Bacon Ess.,_ Discourse (Arb.) 16/1 Some thiiiges are 
priuiledged from iest, namely Religion, matters of stale, 
great persons, . . and any case that deserueth pittie. 1602 
Shaks. Ham. v. i. 204 Alas poore Voiick, . .a fellow of infinite 
lest, of most excellent fancy. 1632 Milton L' Allegro 26 
Haste thee. Nymph, and bring with thee Jest and youthful 
Jollity. 1^71 Junius Lett. xlix. 257 Ahopeful subject of jest 
and merriment between them. 1834 Patmore A ngel in Ha. 

I. II. i.\. (1879) 231 In joy’s crown danced the feather jest. 

c. A thing that is not serious or earnest ; a 
jocular aifair. 

a 1732 Gay Epitaph, Life is a jest, and all things shew it, 
I thought so once, and now I knpw it. 18*2 Byron ILerncr 

II. i, On, thou world 1 Thou ait indeed a melancholy jest ! 

7. A sportive action, prank, frolic ; a trick played 
in sport, a practical joke. Now rat-e, 

1378 N. Baxter Calvin on Jonah Compl. 3 Guy of War- 
wicke, Scoggins gests and Gargantua. 1390 Shaks. Mids. 
N. HI. ii. 239 Hold the sweete iest vp : This sport well 
carried, shall be chronicled. 1613 Heywood Braz. Age 
Wks. 1874 III. 238 If Vulcan in this least hath pleas’d the 
Gods, All his owne wrongs he freely can forgiue. _ 1698 
Fryer_ Acc. E. India ^ P. no March begins with a 
Licentious Week of Sports, .nor are they to he offended at 
any Jest or Waggery. 1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 60 
Students famous for their love of a jest — set the college on 
fire, and burnt out the Professors. 

t 8 . An amusing or entertaining performance ; 
a pageant, masque, masqueiade, or the like. Obs. 

1599 Kyd Sp. Trag. i. (1602) Cj, But where is old 
Hieronymo our Marshall? He promised vs. .To grace our 
banquet with some pompous iest. Stage direction. Enter 
Hieronymo with a Drum, three Knlghtes..then he fetches 
three Kinges, etc. 1601 Munday Dovnif. Earl Huntington 
I. iii. in Hazl. Dodsley VIII. 114 Myiival. .Hath cross’d me 
in this jest, and at the court employs the players should 
have made us sport. 

9, An object of or matter for jesting or derision ; 
a laughing-stock. 

1398 Shaks. Merry W. iii. iii. i6r Why then make sport 
al me, then let me be your iest. 1606 Hieron Wks, I. 46 
[He] scorneth it, [the Word] and maketh a very least of it. 
1777 Sheridan Sch. Scand. v. ii. To be the standing jest 
of all one’s acquaintance. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias i. v. r 6 
My father and mother were a standing jest. 1878 B. T aylor 
Deukaliou ii. iii. 69 Lowly virtue is the jest of fools. 

10 Comb.,! as jest-killer, -monger', \jest-niong- 
ing adj. ; jest-wise adv., in a jesting manner; 
jest-word, a word of jesting ; transf. an object of 
jesting or ridicule (cf. byword'). 

1399 Marston Sco. Villanie iii. xi. 227 Tuscus, that iest- 
mounging youth Who nere did ope his Apish gerning mouth 
But to retaile and broke anothers wit, 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 754 A witless jestmonger. 18; . 
Joanna Baillie (O.), Some witlings and jest-mongers still 
remain For fools to laugh at. 1843 Whittier C/^ r. Slavexi 
The jest-word of a mocking band. 1844 Mrs. Browning 
Vis. Poets ccxli, Because Anacreon looked jest-wise. 

Jest (dgest), V. Also 6 gest(e, geast, ieste, 
6-7 least, [f. prec. : = Gest vJ, of which this is 
a variant spelling.] 

f 1. intr. To tell a tale, to recite a romance. 

1340-1440 [see Gest vj i]. 

2. intr. To utter gibes or taunts ; to give utter- 
ance to ridicule ; to scoff, jeer, mock. 

1526 Tindale 3 John 10 lestynge on vs with malicious 
wordes. 1330 Palsgr. 562/1, I geste, I rayle upon one, je 
raffarde. I love uat his condyscions, for he doth but jeste 
upon other men. iS3S Coverdale Job xxvii. 23 Than 
clappe men their hondes at him, yee and least of him. 1363 
WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 73 Je schaw 
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5our unog.ii]Le unly . . lu be latliiii and gestiL al. 1660 F. 
BnooKi: ti. Le Blanc's 7>a7'._3i3 He . . made au oath he 
would never jest at spLritb again. 

To. trans. To jeer at ; to lidicule ; to banter. 

1721 R\MaA.Y Content Be not aghast; Come briskly 
on, you’ll jest them when they’re past ; Mere empty 
spectres. 177s Adur Amer. Jnci. 427, I jested them in 
commending the swiftness of their horses. iSoo W. Tavloe 
in Monthly VIII. 72S block’d by the madman, jested 
by the fool. 1830 James .vx, He jested his com- 

panion upon his gravity. 

3 . iittr. To speak or act ia a trifling manner 
or not seriously; to trifle. 

1530 Palsgr. 562/1, I gest, I bourde or tiyfyll with one, 
je bourde. I sayd it nat in good earnest, I dyd but . . jeste 
with you. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 63 b, God for- 
bydde I should ieste in these weyghtie matters. 1607 .Shaks. 
Cor. J. Hi. 103 Verily I do not iest with you; there came 
newes front him last night. 1650 Fuller Phgah ii. xiii. 
270 The most sportfull fishes dare not jest with the edged- 
tools of this Dead-sea. a 1873 LvTtpN Pausnnieis i. i. (1876) 
51 'Jest not, Pausanias ; you will find me in earnest', 
answered Uliades, doggedly. 

4 . intr. To say something amusing or facetious; 
to make witty or humorous remarks ; to joke. 

15S3 T. Wilson Khet. (1580) 137 Other can ieste at large, 
and tell arounde tale pleasauutly. 1641 J. Jackson Time 
P-vang^. T. I. 34 Now was Severus the Emperour, an 
Eniperour of his own name, as _ they jested upon him, 
Severe was his name, and severe his nature. 1710 Steele 
Tatler No. 215 I? 2 Because Mirth is agreeable, another 
thinks fit eternally to jest. 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iii. 
iv, Well jested, Symoii. 1853 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xvii. 
IV. 97 He drank : he jested : he was again the Dick Talbot 
who had diced and revelled with Grammont. 

t b. intr. To disport or amuse oneself ; to 
make merry; ?to act in a masque or play. Obs. 

1593 Shake. Rich. II. i. iii. 95 As gentle, and as iocond, 
as to iest, Go I to fight. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's 
Eromena. 29 To the end that those of the House . . 
seeing them jest (beating one the other with pillowes) might 
heleeve that thence began the first noise. 

C- qiiasi-/ra«j'., usually with adverb or phrase 
expressing result. 

a 1362 G. CAVENDrsH IVolsey (1893) 2r4 The matter was 
gested and laughed owte merylye. 1634 Massinger Very 
IVomaa V. iv, Do not jest thyself Into the danger of a 
father's anger, xyiz Steele Spect. No. 358 pi Thus 
they have jested, themselves stark naked, and ran into the 
Streets, and frighted Women. i8oz Oracle in Spirit Pub. 
yrnis. (1803) VI. 291, I have jested away all my friends. 
i8ii Lamb Ess., Edax on Appetite, That freak, .jested me 
out of a good three hundred pounds a year. 

Jest, variant of Gist sb.^, Jet sb.^ 

Jes't-book (d,:5e'stbuk). [f. Jest sb. -i- Book ji^.] 
A book of jests or amusing stories. 

1730 H. Walpole Lett. (184s) IL 367 Vou will think 
my letters are absolute jest-and-story books. 1781 Cowi’er 
Truth 307 The Scripture was his jest-book, whence he 
drew to gall the Christian and the jew. 1876 

N. Amer. Rev. CXXIII. 58 Various collections of jest- 
books, as those containing the jokes of Bertaldo and 
Gonnella. 

t J e'St-ea'rnest. Obs. In phr. injest-earnesi ; 
in earnest under colour of jesting. 

1642 Fuller Holy <?■ Prof. St. v. ii. 362 Such blows in 
jest-earnest ate most dangerous. 1660 — Mixt Conieinpl. 
(1841) 200 Hereupon one in jest-eamest said, that formerly 
they put down bishops and deans, and now they had put 
down chapters too. 

Jesteev rare. [f. Jest -(--ee: cf. Jesteu.] 
One who is the object of a jest ; a butt. 

1759 Sterne Tr. Shandy I. xii, The Mortgager and 
Mortgagee differ not more in length of purse, than the 
Jester and Jestee do in that of memory. 1831 Eraser's 
Mag-. IV. iSo ‘Immense arrogance shout the eclipsed; 

‘ unprofitable jests grunt thejestees. 

Jester (d^e^stai). Forms: 4-5 iostour, (6 
iostur©), 6 gester, -ar, (.Str. geister), (7 gestor), 
6-7 ieaster, ieater, 7- jester, [f. Jest v. + -eb 1 ; 
a variant spelling of Gestee,] 

1 . A professional reciter of romances, arch, 

_ c 1380-1496 [see Gester]. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles n. 
ii. Harper’s strain And jester’s tale went round in vain. 
<zx86i Mrs. Browning Swmning up in Italy viii, Some 
pale feudal jester. 

2 . A mimic, buffoon, or merry-andrew; any pro- 
fessed maker of amusement, esp. one maintained in 
a prince’s court or nobleman’s household. 

[c 136a Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees] 365 Cuidain Istrioni 
Jestour Jawdewyne in festo Natalis D’ni, 3J. .^d.] c 1510 
Barclay Mtrr. Gd. Manners (1570] Eiij, Seke not to get 
glory nor lawdes vnto thee Of a common gester or bourder 
haumg name. 1331 Robinson tr. More's Utop. 1. (1895) 77 
The cardinal . , sent away the iester by a preuy beck. 1369 
Notlm^Jiam Rec. IV. 133 To Lockewood, the Quen's 
Iester ijA 1373-80 BARErld/iR. G 164 A Gester, or dizard 
faining and counterfeiting all men’s gestures, pantoini- 
mtis. 1694 Luttrell B 7 ief Rel. 13 Nov. (1837) III. 
399 Mr. Henry Killigrevv has a warrant to be jester to the 
King, with .£300 per aim. to be setled on him. 1762-71 H. 
Walpole Veriue's Auecd. Paint. (1786) V. 66 A small whole 
length of Archee, the king’s jester. 1838 Doran Crt. Fools 
162 The jester was now a higher personage than the fool. 

3 . One who jests, or speaks or acts in jest; a 
person given to uttering jests or witticisms ; a joker. 

c 1510 More Picus Wks. ii/i The flesh cliaungeth . the 
rauenous extorcioner in to a woIfe, . .yo mocking gester in to 
an ape. 1330 Palsgr. 224/2 Gestnr a .scoffer, raillevr. 
ZS98 Shaks. Merry IV. ii. i, 218, I hears the Parson is no 
Iester. 1603 — Lear v. iii. 71 lesters do oft piou? Pro- 
phets. 1728 Young Love Fame 11. 124 Dull is the jester, 
when the joke’s unkind. 1866 Lowell Biglow Papers 


I In trod., '1 here is no imputation that could be more galling 
to any man’s self-respect than that of being a mere jester. 
Hence Jestership, the office of a jester. 

1838 Doran Crt. Fools 134 Patch was thus promoted to 
I a couit jestership. 1899 Academy 3 June 610/2 The 
I triumph of my career was a jestership to a bishop. 

j Jesteru(e, obs. forms of Jazebant. 

! Je-Stful, fl. [See -EUL.] Full of jesting. 

1831 Fraser s Mag. II. 695 His courteous, though quaint 
and jestfiil manners. 1892 Welsh Rev. I. 756 Though my 
tones were jestful, 1 felt in reality little mirth. 

t Jesti’cular, a. Obs. =Gestioulab i, 

1619 T. Morrice Apol. Schoole-masters C vij b, A young 
man who will vse verball and iesticular complements. 

Jesticulation, obs. form of Gesticdlatiok. 
Jesting' {.d.^e'stiq), vhl.sb. [f. Jest v. -b-iNfil.] 
The action of the vb. Jest; joking, pleasantry; 
tti fling; ridicule. 

1326 Tindale Eph. V. 4 Nether folishe talkyng, nethei 
gestinge. 1348 Udall Erasnt. Par. Luke xvi. 25 For 
thy iestynges and songes [thou hast] continuall wepyng. 
1606 Shaics. Tr. 4' Cr. i. ii. 224 Looke you what hacks 
I .-ue on his Helmet. .. There’s no iesting. /r 1679 Hobbes 
Rhet. TI. xiv. (1681) 71 Jesting is witty contumely. 1700 
Devoen Fal. 4- Arc. i. 285 Jesting, said Arcite. suits 
but ill with pain. 1891 F. M. Crawford Cigarette-Maker's 
Rom. i, Vjera cast an imploring look on Dumnoff, as 
though beseeching him not to continue his jesting. 
altrib, 1373-80 Baret Alv. I 32, I had almost fallen 
I into a shrewd sporting, or testing matter, ere I was ware. 
1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull iii. ii, A rope and a noose are 
no jesting matters ! 1853 Macaulay Af/rA Eng. xv. (1889) 
II. 175 He will find that these are no jesting matters. 

Jesting* (dge’stig) , fpl. a. [f. Jest v. -i- -ikg 2.] 
That jests ; jocose ; trifling ; f scoffing, jeering. 

1331 Robinson tr. More's Utopia i. (1895) 73 A certein 
iesting parasite, or scoffer. _ 1625 Bacon Ess., Truth (Arb.) 
499 What is Truth ; said jesting Pilate ; And would not 
stay for an Answer. 1700 Dryden Pal. .j- Arc, i. 284 
Speakst thou in earnest, or in jesting vein ? 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. II. viii. 287 In revenge for a jesting and 
not very intelligible ballad sung against him, 
Je'Stiiag-beam. Building. A beam introduced 
into a building for ornament, not for use. 

In mod. Diets. 

J estingly (d^e-stiqli), adv. [f. Jesting fpl. a. 
-k-LT^.] In a jesting manner; by way of joke 
or merriment ; in jest, not seriously. 

1568 Grafton Chron, II. 58 The king recey ved him after a 
certayne maner . . taunting him iMtingly and merily. 1647 
H. More Song of Soul iii. 11. xli, Thus jestingly he flung 
out what was true. 1722 De Foe Relig. Courisk. i. ii. (1840) 
38 He told me he kept a chaplain, and jestingly told me, he 
was devout enough for all the rest of the house. 1883 Froude 
in Mrs. Carlyle's Lett. II. 236 She had taken the harder 
parts of her lot lightly and jestingly. 

t Je’sting-atock. Ohs. [f. Jesting vbl. sb. 
-k Stock sb. : cf. gazing-stock, laughing-stock.'] An 
object of jest or ridicule ; a laughing-stock. 

1S3S CovERDALE fob xvti. 6, I am his gestinge stocke. 
1577 tr, Bullinger's Decades (1592) 214 Wee are to all the 
heathen a iesting stocke to laugh at. 1632 Massinger City 
Madam iv. iv, He's your ‘kind brother 'now; but yester- 
day, Your slave and jesting-stock. 

Jestour, Jestraunt, obs. ff. Jester, Jazebant. 
tJe'stress. Obs. rare'-'-, [f. Jester - k -ESS.] 

A female jester. 

1SS7 Totiell's Misc, (Arb.) 177 O Temerous tauntres that 
delightes in toyes, . . laiiglyng iestres, depraueres of ovvete 
ioyes. 

Jesture, obs. form of Gesture. 

Obs. rare. [See -1ST.] =next, i. 
1602 H. Ely in Archpriest Controrv. (1898) II. 200 This 
said Runagate lesuist. c 1643 Howell Lett. (1655) IV. xii. 
35 Giving advice, .to expell the Jesuists. 

Jesuit (dje'zizziit), sb. Also 6-7 -ite. [ad. 
mod. \j.Jesnlta, f. Jes-Ti-s -k -ita : see -ite.] 

1 . A member of the ‘ Society of Jesus’, a Roman 
Catholic order founded by Ignatius Loyola in 1533, 
and sanctioned by Paul IV in 1 540. 

The object of the Society was to support and defend the 
Roman Church in its struggle with the i6th c. Reformers, 
and to propagate the faith among the heathen. The 
stringent organization of the Order soon rendered it very 
powerful, and brought it into _ collision with the civil 
authority even in Roman Catholic countries, from many of 
which its members have at times been e,Ypelled. 'The secret 
power of the organization, and the casuistical principles 
maintained by many of its representatives, and generally 
ascribed to the body as a whole, have rendered its name 
odious not only in English, but in French and other 
languages, and have given rise to sense 2, and to the oppro- 
brious sense attached to yesuitical, yesuitry, and other 
derivatives. 

1SS9 in Cecil Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1. 153 Y' multi- 
tud of lesuitts and seminaryes secrettly comen into y® realm. 

T. Stapleton Forty. Faith 52* The deuoute and lerned 
company of thelesuites, men prouidedofGod bothe to state 
heresy and to enlarge Christendom. 1383 Stubbes Anat. 
Abus. II. (1882) 6 The diuels agents .. by the name of 
lesiiites • . a name verie blasphemously deriued from the 
name of lesus. 1388 Hunsdon in Border Papers (1894) I. 
367 The suffering of the Bisshope of Doubleane and a 
nombre of Jessewittes within his realme. 1602 T. Fitz- 
HERBERT Apol. jyj a, Against a Martyn Luther and his 
cursed crue of yitious Apostates he raysed an Ignatius de 
Loyola with his blessed company, of vertuous, and Apos- 
tolical priests, commonly called lesuite.s. 1647 Cowley 
Mistr., Prophet^ i. Teach Jesuits that have travell’d far, to 
Lye, Teach Fire to burn, and Winds to blow, 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. viii. 104 We might call to witness 
the black intrigues of the Jesuits, so lately triumphant 


over Christendom, but now universally abandoned by e\en 
the Roman catholic powers. 1838 Macaulav Temple 
(1887) 443 That new brood of Oxonian sectaries who unite 
the worst parts of the Jesuit to the worst paits of tlie 
Orangeman. 1846 McCulloch /I cc. Brit. Empire (1834) 
II. 253 The only class of Christians at pre.sent proscribed 
on account of religious opinions are the Jesuits, and 
members of ordens bound by monastic or religious vows. 

2 . transf. A dissembling person ; a prevaricator. 

1640 A. Leighton Pet. to Parlt. in Chandler Hist. Perscc. 

(1736) 367 Apprehended in Black-Fryers, . . and . . dragged 
.along (and all the way reproached by the name of Jesuit and 
Traitor). 1692 Washington tr. Milton's Def. Pop. iii. M.’s 
Wks. (1851) 90 Your self are more a Jesuit than he, nay 
worse than any of that Crew. 1777 J. Adams in Earn. Lett. 
(1S76) 306 To humble the pride of some Jesuits, who call 
themselves Quakers. 1831 Gallenga Italy 45 He was him- 
self a Jesuit in all but the cunning. xZqZ N. Amer. Rev. 
CXXNI. 304 The political Jesuits of the South. 

3 . A kind of dress worn by ladies in the latter 
part of the i8th century; see quot. 1S85. 

1767 Trial Ld. Grosvenor (Fairholt). 1775 Misc. in Ann. 
Reg. 193/2 Under the titles of hats, bonnets, sacks, jesuits, 
brunswicks, poloneses, muffs, &c. 1885 Fairholt's Cosiume 
Eng. (ed. 3) Gloss., yesuit, a dress worn by ladies in 1767, 
buttoning up to the neck, a kind of Indoor morning gown. 

4 . attrib. and Comb, a. attrib. or adj. That is 
a Jesuit ; of or belonging to the Society of Jesus; 
Jesuitical, b. Comb., as \ Jesuit- founder. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 171, I had beene read- 
ing the life and precepts of Ignatius Leiola the lesuite- 
founder. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blands Trav. 215 Instructed 
by the Jesuite Fathers. 1764 Churchill Gotham ii. 394 If 
. .from the Jesuit school some precious knave Conviction 
feign’d. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. India I. 475 To the 
Jesuit missionaries succeeded those of the Lutheran church. 

c. Special genitival combinations. Jesuits’ 
bark, the medicinal bark of species of Cinchona, 
Peruvian bark (introduced into Europe from the 
Jesuit Missions in S. America); also applied to 
the bark of I-va frutescens {False or Bastard 
Jesuits' bark). Jesuits’ drops, ‘name given to 
a preparation of garlic, Peruvian balsam, and sar- 
saparilla ’ (Mayne Expos. Lex. 1855). Jesuits’ 
nut, a name for the seed of Trapa natans. 
t Jesuits* powder (F. poudre des Jesuites), an 
old name for powdered Peruvian bark. Jesuits’ 
tea, an infusion of the leaves of Psoralea glan- 
dttlosa, a South American leguminous shrub. 

1694 Salmon Bate's Disp. (1713) 250/2 Cortex Peruviawis 
or ^Jesuits Bark in fine Powder newly made. 1714 Phil. 
Trans, XXIX. 48 Three Ounces of Jesuits Bark. 1760 J. 
Lee Introd. Bot. App. 303 False Jesuit’s Bark, Iva. 1799 
J . Robertson Agric, Perth 316 A gentleman . . told me, that 
a little warm milk with some Jesuit bark would cure the 
iiembling. 1880 C. R. Markham Pemv. Bark 14 In 
1670 these fathers sent parcels of the powdered bark to 
Rome. .. Hence the name of ‘ Jesuits’ bark and ‘ Cardinal’s 
bark ’. 1783 Pott Chirurg. Wks. II. 228 He had for a month 
before been taking *Jesmt's drops and other quack medi- 
cines. 1866 Treas.Bot. 1161/1 The seeds, .of T[rapd\ natans 
— called ^Jesuit’s nuts at Venice, and Chataigne d’Eau by the 
French — are ground into flour and made into bread in some 
parts of Southern Europe. 1659 Merc. Pol. No. 553 Advt., 
The Feaver bark, commonly called the *Jesuites powder 
which is so famous for the cure of all manner of agues, a 1715 
Burnet Own TUne iii. (1724) I. 474 The fits did not return 
after the King [Chas. II] took Quinquina, called in Eng; 
land the yesuits powder. 1866 Treas. Bot. 933/2 In Chili 
the leaves of P[soralea.] glaudulosa, there called Culeri, me 
used as a substitute for tea under the name of^Jesuif.s 
Tea; hut their infusion .. appears to be valued more for its 
medicinal properties. 

Je'STlit, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

*[ 1 . intr. To act the Jesuit. Obs. rare. 

1601 Archpr. Controv, (1898) II. 164 Yf we would have 
Jesuited and caried so small a respect to charity. 
t2. trans. To make a Jesuit of ; to imbue with 
Jesuit principles. Chiefly in /a. Obs. 

i6oi [title) Important Consideiations which ought to 
move all Trve and sovnd Catholickes who are not wholly 
lesuited. 1621 in Crt. <5- Times yas. I (1849) 274 He is 

. .popishly affected, and even jesuited. 
t 3 . To dose with Jesuits’ bark: see prec. 4c. 
Obs. nonce-use. 

1689 Harvey Curing Dis. by Expect, iv. 32 The course of 
bleeding . .purging and Jesuiting. 

4 . Used by Freeman for : To alter (an ancient 
church) into the Renaissance style, in which the 
Jesuits commonly built their churches, c 1560-1680. 

1872 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life ^ Lett. (1895) 
II. 59 St. Michael's has been Jesuited inside. 1876 — Hist. 
Sk., Ancona 155 That [taste] which condemned the north 
transept and the crypt below it to be mercilessly Jesuited. 
1891 _ — Sk. fr. French Trav. Ser. iv. 76 A systematic 
Jesuiting which the church underwent. 

tJesuital, rt. Obs. rare. = Jesuitical i. 

1672 Stillingfl. Idol, Ch. Rome (ed. 2) 374_ What spight 
the Jesuital order hears to the authority of Bishops. 

t Jesuited, a. Obs. [f. Jesuit sb. or v. -i -ed.] 
Made or become a Jesuit ; influenced or corrupted 
by Jesuits ; imbued with the principles or char- 
acter of the Jesuits; Jesuitical. (Frequent in 
17th c.) 

i6ot A. CoPLEV [title) An Answere to a Letter of a 
lesuited Gentleman. 1660 T. M. Hist, I-ndepend. iv. 82 
Sir Henry Vane himself with his Jesuited and poysonous 
breath sought to infect him. a 1716 Blackall Disc. MaU. 
V. 10 Wks. 1723 1. 126 A Jesuited Papist .. may think that 
he does God_ and Religion good Service, by raising a 
Rebellion against his Prince, worn he accounts a Heretick. 
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Genii. Hlag. CIV, i. 139 Denouncing him as tlie most 
Jesuited Papist alive, and stating that he retained a Jesuit 
in his house. 

Jesuitess (d^e'zi^^iiles). [f. Jesuit sb. + -ess : 
cl. ¥.j^stiitesse.'\ A female Jesuit; a member of 
an order of mins established on the principles of 
the Jesuits, but not recognized by papal authority, 
and suppressed by Pope Urban Vlll. 

1600 W. W\TSON Decacoydon (1602) 44 Vou shall baue a 
yong lesuitesse ready to flie in his face, to cast the house out 
at the window. 1616 Sir D. Carleton Lett. (177s) 68 Mrs. 
Ward and her fellow.. at Liege . . having bought a house. . 
which they intend to make a college of Jesuitesses. 1645 
Evelyn Dimy 6 May, There was now at Rome one Mrs. 
Ward, an English devotee, who much solicited for an Order 
of Jesuitesses. 1898 Weekly Reg. 9 July 43 The Congrega- 
tion popularly miscalled Jesuitesses was suppressed by 
Urban VIII. in 1631. 

Jesuitic (d.^ezi^^ii'tik), a. Now 7 -are. [f. as 
prec. + -ic: cf. ¥ . jdsniiiqtie.'] 

1. =next, I. 

1804. W. Tayloh ii\ a 7i)t. Rev. II. 254 The other .secret 
directors of the jesuitic interest. t888 Bihlioth. Sacra Jan. 
194 The Jesuitic maxim, that ‘ he who has the schools has 
the future 

2. =next, 2. 

1640 _R. Batllie Canierb. Scl/-co>aiict. Postscr. 2 In these 
Jesuiticke arts ye prove so excelent. 1788 H. Walpole in 
Walpoliana, Caution to yng. Auth. 23 Pope was, per- 
haps, too refined and Jesuitic a professor of authorship. 
1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. (1858) 361 A hypocrite .shrouding 
himself in confused Jesuitic jargon ! 

Jesuitical (d^ezi^^ii-tikal), a. [See -ic.tL.] 

1 . Of or pertaining to the Jesuits; belonging to 
the Society of Jesus; Jesuit. 

_ i6oo_W. Watson DecacordoH{i6o2) 23oThe most dangerous 
infections, and. .irremedilesse poyson of the lesuiticall doc- 
trine._ 1647 Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 112 The secrit 
practises of those of the Jesuiticall order. 1748 Anson's 
y oy. III. X. 413 The behaviour of the Magistrates . .at Canton, 
sufficiently refutes these Jesuitical fictions. 1837 H.allam 
Hist. Lit. III. iv. § i4_Productions so little regarded as those 
of the Jesuitical casuists. 

2 . Having the character ascribed to the Jesuits; 
deceitful, dissembling; practising equivocation, pre- 
varication, or mental reservation of truth. 

1613 PoRCHAS Pilgrijuage (1614) ^30 Easie it may be 
indeed to seared lesuiticall Consciences, that account 
Treason Religion. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 13 July, 
All which Mr. Lismahago answered with a sort of Jesuitical 
leserye. 1817 Coleridge Biog. Lit, II. xxiii. 288 The low 
cunning and Jesuitical trick with which she deludes her 
husband. 1871 Smiles Ckarac. vii. (1876) 207 Their 
Jesuitical cleverness in equivocation, 

Jesui'tically, adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] in a 

Jesuitical manner; with equivocation or mental 
reservation ; with cunningly dissembled policy. 

1624 F. White Re^l. Fisher 570 Your protestation, .must 
be vnderstood lesuitically, with mentall limitation. 1726 Am- 
herst Term Fil. _xxxiii._i77 If you have ever so many ugly 
[qualities], they will be either palliated, or Jesuitically inter- 
preted into good ones. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xiv. III. 
4S3 To rea.son more Jesuitically than the Jesuits themselves. 
+ Je'suitish, IT. Ohs. [See-lSfil.] Belonging 
to, or characteristic of, the Jesuits; Jesuitical, 
i6op W. "VI Ktsou Hecacordou (1602) 242 His most Turkish, 
lesuitish, Puritanian, and barbarous desigiiements. 1614 
Bp. JHall Recoil, Treat. 524 The ten Patriarchs of the 
lesuitish Religion. i6ps Sage Article Wks, 1844 I. 303 
Disingenuous and Jesmtish fetches. 

Jesuitism (d3e-zi«|iti:z’mj [f. as prec. + -ism ; 
cf. ¥ . jisuitistne^ 

1 . The system, doctrine, principles, or piactice 
of the Jesuits. 

1609 Bp. W,_ Barlow Answ. Hameless Caih, 254 It is one 
point of lesuitisme. 1817 Lady Morgan France v, (1818) 
II. 49 In their contests on Jansenism and Jesuitism. i86z 
Max Muller Chips (1880) I. ix. 185 Even Christianity has 
been depraved into Jesuitism and Mormonism. 

2 . Principles or practice of such a character as 
those ascribed to the Jesuits ; Jesuitry. 

i6i3_Purchas Pilgrimage (1864) 54 After this they tried 
experiments ; First by poyson, and this was the lesuites 
lesuitisme. _ 1838 Fraser's Mag. XVIII. 751 A piece of 
Protestant Jesuitism, quite worthy of Loyola. 1863 King- 
lake Crimea (1876) I. xii. 193 The mere inverted Jesuitism 
of a man resolved to do good that evil might come. 

3 . A Jesuitical quibble or equivocation, raj-e, 

1749 Bp. Lavington Enthns. Method. 4- Papists (1754) I. 

II. xxxiii. Be op^n and sincere, consistent and uniform. 
Affect not Jesuitisms. 1781 S. A. Peters Hist. Conn. 289, 
I hope Mr. Neal did not mean to quibble, as the New- 
Englanders generally do, by a Jesuitism, viz. that religion is 
peaceable and admits not of quarrels. 

Jesuitize (d5e'ziz/|it3i:z), V. [See -ize.] 

1 . zitir. To play the Jesuit ; to propound Jesui- 
tical doctrines. 

1644 R. Harwood IC David's Sanct. 14 Either the Jesuite 
doth Platonize, or Plato did Jesuitize, when he finst sent 
abroad his Deos intermedios, 1823 Blackw. Ma^. XVIII. 
234 The opinions of universities either Jesuitizing like 
Bossuet, or trembling before the coming storm. 

2 . trans. To imbue with Jesuit principles ; to 
make Jesuitical. Hence Je‘suitizedy 5 y)/. a. 

1679 C. Nesse Aniid. Popery 151 Which all Jesuitiz'd 
papists have received. 1830 Southey in 0 . Rev. XLlIl. 
31 How nearly Jesuitized Chri.stianity had become the 
ruling religion in Japan. 1885 Mrs. H. Ward tr. Amiel's 
yrnl. II. 92 A population jesuitised by education. 
Jesuitocracy(-^i‘krasi). nozice-wd. [See-CRAOY.] 
The rule or government of Jesuits. 


X851 King.sley Yeast v, Result.s of a century of Jesuito- 
ciacy, as they were lepresented on the Fiench stage in the 
year 1793. 

t Je’suitrice, -trix. Obs. [ineg. f. Jesuit 
sb., after Fr. fern, agent-nouns in -tt'ice, Lat. -z'z'zlr.] 

= Jesuitess. 

1629 Wadsworth Etig. Span. Pilgr. iii. 30 These . . are 
growne to a faction, about the lesuitrices or wandring 
Nuns, some allowing, some disliking them vtterlj'. C1665 
R. Carpenter Pragm. yesuit zili You have seen Mrs. Ward 
and her Jesuitrices, as tender-hearted people call them. 

Jesuitry (d,^e'zizziitri). [f. Jesuit sh. + -by.] 

1 . 'i'he principles, doctrine, or practices of the 

Jesuits, or such as are ascnbed to them ; subtle 
casuistry or prevarication ; the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means. I 

1832 Coleridge 'Table 'T. (1851) 190 The honest German 
Jesuitry of Dobrizhoffer. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. ii. \ ii, 
Justifying, w/oi/z'/iwf, that most miserable word of theirs, by 
some brief casuistry and Jesuitry. 1847 G. E. Cqkrie 3 May | 
in Holroyd Mem. xi. U890) 249. 1891 Sidgwick Elem. 
Politics ig6 The general indignation caused by Jesuitry. 

2. nonce-use. (See Jesuit v . 4 .) 

1881 Fkeem.an Subj, Venice, Zara 130 The triforium has 
an air of J esuitry ; but it seems to be genuine, only more or 
less plastered. 

Jesus (dgf zzls). [a. L. lesu-s, a. Gr. ’Irjcovs, ad. 
late Heb. or Aram, yes/ulac , Jeshna, for the 

earlier ywiirr y’hdshnac., Jehoshua or Joshua (ex- 
plained as ‘ Jah (or JaFveh) is salvation ’ : cf. nTUii' 
y'shuc.dh 'salvation, deliverance’, and Matt. i. 21 ), 
a frequent Jewish personal name, which, as that of 
the F ounder of Christianity, has passed through Gr. 
and L, into all the languages of Christendom. 

In OE. rendered by /is&«rf‘saviour ' (see Healend) ; but 
during the ME. period regularly used in its OF. (objective) 
form hsu (JzrK). The (L. nom.) form lesus (TriKs) was 
rare in ME., hut became the regular Eng. form in i6th c. 
Yet in 'findale's New Test., 1525-34, the form Icsu was 
generally used where the Gr. has Tt/ctou, the Vulgate lesu, 
in the vocative and oblique cases. This was, as a rule, 

1 etained by Coverdale 1535, and in the Great Bible 1539, also, 
in the vocative instances, in the Bishops’ Bible 1568 ; but in 
representing the Gr. oblique cases, this has lesus. Icsu 
disappeared from the Geneva 1557 (exc. in one place), and 
from the Rhemish 1582, and the version of 1611. yesn was 
frequent in the earlier forms of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and survives in one place; in later use Jt occurs in hymns, 
rarely in nom. or obj., but frequently in the vocative. In 
hymns, the possessive yesus' is commonly sung (dsl’zitlz). 

In ME. the name was rarely written in full, being usually 
represented by the abbreviations ihu, and ihc, ihs, ihus, or 
itiu, etc. : see IHS. These have been erroneously expanded 
by modern editors as Ihesu,^ Ihesus- the latter occurs 
occasionally in early i6th c. printed books.] 

1. The proper name. 

_ a 117s Coii, Horn. 235 Ureshlafordes to-cyme keshelendes 
irru [ed. ih«u] cristes. c *240 Ureisim in Lamb. Horn. 
200 lesu so 3 god, so 3 mon, & sotS meidenes hern. Ibid. 
202 pet mei iesu his baldeliche seggen to he. 1377 Langl. 
P, Pi. B. Prol. 165 Were here a belle on here_ beij, hi I«u 
\ed, Ih«ru], as me thynketh, Men myste wite where hei 
went, and awei renne. Ibid. in. 154 Bi i«us [ed. Ih^rus], 
with here ieweles, gowre iusticesshe shendeth. 41435 7 'orr. 
Portugal xi,ya For leru love that died on rood. 1526 Tindale 
Matt. i. I The boke off the generacion off Ihesus Christ. 
[So i. 16 ; elsewhere usually lesus.] — Matt. vrii. 29 O lesu 
the sonne off God. [So Covcrd., Great B., Bps'., Geneva ; 
Rhem., and i6ti lesus.] — Luke xvii. 13 lesu master, have 
mercyon vs. [So Cov., Gr., Bps'.y Gen., Rh., 1611 lesus.] 
[So also Acts vii. 59.] — Lztke xviii. 38 lesus the sonne of 
David, have mercy on me. [Cov., Gr., Bps'. lesu ; Gen., etc. 
lesus.] — Rez’. xxit. 20 Even soo : come lorde lesu [so Cov., 
Gr. ; Sis'., Gen., etc. Ie.sus.] — Luke viii. 28 What have I to 
do wyth the lesus the sonne off the moo.st hyest ? [So all 
later versions.] — f?4z/.xxii. 21 The grace of oure lorde Jesus 
[1^34 lesu, so Cov., Gr. ; Gezi., Bps'., etc. lesus] (^hrist be 
with you all. — Rom. xv. 17 Wheroff I maye reioyse in Christ 
lesu. [So Cov., Gr. ; Gen., Bps',, etc. lesus.] — xv. 30 For oure 
lorde lesu [1534 lesus: so all later versions] Christes .sake. 
1544 Supplic. to Hen. F 7 /'/(E.E.T.S.) 57 Through thy Sone 
Ihesus Christe. 1552 Bk. Com. Prayer, Gen. Cozifess., 
According to thy promyse.s declared vnto mankynde, in 
Christe lesu oure Lorde. [So in mod. Pr. Bk.] 1633 G. 
Herbert Temple, yesn, Jesu is in my heart, his sacred 
name Is deeply carved there. 1676 Etheredge Mail 0/ Mode 
HI. i. Wks. (1888) 283 Jesu 1 madam, what will your mother 
think is become of you? 1740 C. Wesley Hymn, Jesu, lover 
of my soul, Let me to thy bosom fly. 1779 Cowi'ER Olney 
Hymns xlix. 2 Lord, my soul with pleasure springs When 
Jesus' name I hear. 1827 Keble Cla-. Y., S't. Stephen's 
Day v, Jesu, do Thou my soul receive. iMi N. T. (R.V.) 
yokfi xii. 9 They came, not for Jesus’ [1611 lesus] sake only. 
t 2 , A figure or representation of Jesus Christ, 
as a Cbucipix or Eccb Hosro, or an emblem or 
device such as the letters IHS, etc. Obs. 

1487 Will ofLauretice (Somerset Ho.), My Jtuis of gold. 

3 . attrib. and Comb., as Jestts-worshipper ; Jesus- 
like adj, ; Jesus day, the festival of the Name of 
Jesus, 7 Aug. ; Jesus mass, a votive mass in 
honour of the Name of Jesus. 

1540 Ihc masse [see IHS]. 1546 Acc. in Sharp Cov. Myst. 
(1825) 214 Paid to jje mynstrell on Jhesus day at Smyths 
tavern xijrf. 1641 SirE. Dering Sp. on. Relig. xi, 40 He is 
not afraid to call Christians lesu-worshippers. a 1711 Ken 
Ui-ania Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 474 No Grace on earth more 
Jesns-like appears Than Charity. x886 Archseol. Ccmtiana 
XVI, 9. Iviii, The J esus altar and Jesus mass are often men- 
tioned in wills of parishioners [of Sandwich]. 

Jesyne, variant of Gesine Obs.y childbed. 

Jet (dget), sbO and a. Forms : a. 4-5 gete, 
4-6 geet, 4-7 get, 5 geete, geyte, geitt, 5-6 


gett, 6 gette, gete, geytt, (gate, giette'), 6-7 
geat(e. ( 3 . 4-6 ieet, 5 iet(e, 6-7 ieit, ieate, iet, 
6-8 jeat, Jett, 7 jette, 7- jet. [ME. a. 0 ¥.Jaiet 
(1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm.), jayet (F. jais')-.~L,. 
gagdtes, a. Gr. yaydrijs : see Gagate. In Du. gil. 
The Eng, may partly represent the OF. {em.jayelc, 
geiete, WaXloon gayefe (Godef.).] 

A. sb. 1 . A hard compact black form of ‘brown 
coal’ or lignite, capable of receiving a brilliant 
polish. It is used in making toys, buttons, and 
personal ornaments ; and has the property of attract- 
ing light bodies when electrified by rubbing. 

a._ a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anecd. Oxon.) 22 Gagates, 
l.Tpis est qui trahit paleas et cortices tritici, i. geet. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvu xlix. (Tollem. MS.), Get is 
Lalde Gagates, and is a boystous ston. C1420 Pallad. on 
I/usb. IV. 694 Take oxon yonge ..Their lippes and their 
eyen blaak as gete. 1502 Arnolds Chron. (1811) 191 By 
troy weyght is bought and solde golde syluer periys gette. 
15x3 Douglas Aizieis x. hi. 40 The blak terebynthine 
Growis by Orycia, and, as the geit dois .schyne. 1599 
Dallam Trazt. (Hakl. Soc.) 80 Neagers that weare as 
blacke as geate. a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 392 
'I be virtues of geat are hitherto concealed. 1688 R. Holme 
Armoury 111. 251/2 Get, a stone, . .some write Jeat. 
fl. c 1386 Ch.aucer Nun's Pr. T. 41 His Coomb was redder 
than the fyn coral . . His byle was blak and as the Ieet 
[v.rr. let, gete] it shoon. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 15 
A pe^Te of smale bedys of Jeet. 1657 Trapp Comm. Esther 
i. 9 Having faculty attractive with the Jeat, and retentive 
with the Adamant. 1784 Cowper 'Task 1. 122 The bramble, 
black as Jet. 1838 James Robber i. The buttons were of 
polished Jet. 1875 L re's Diet. Arts III. 8 Jet occurs in the 
Upper Lias shale in the neighbourhood of Whitby in York- 
shire, in which locality this beautiful substance has been 
worked for many hundred years. 1894 Roscoe & Schor- 
lemmer Chem. I. 688 Jet is a black variety of brown coal, 
compact in texture, and taking a good polish. Hence it is 
largely used in Jewellery. 

i* b. A piece of jet. Obs. 

1598 B. JONSON Ev. Mail in Hum. iii. Iii, Your lustre 
too’ll . . Draw courtship to you, as a iet doth strawes. 
1607 'Rr.v'NQcya Fayre Mayde Wks. 1874 II, 35 The drawing 
venue of a sable Jeat. 

c. dial. Carmel-coal, bituminous shale. 

Northumbld. Gloss,, yeat, jead. Jit, cannel coal, 
bituminous shale, jet. 
t 2 . Black marble, Obs. 

c 1440 Sir Degrev. 1461 Alle he wallus of geete. 1591 
Greene Maiden's Dr. s, I sawa silent spring railed in with 
Jeat. C1620 T. Robinson Mary Magd. ii llie battelments 
of smoothest lett were made. X648 J. Raymond 
Ital. 95 [A statue of] Seneca bleeding to death, of Jet. 

3 . The colour of jet; a deep glossy black, 
tr 1450 Songs (J Carols (1856) 31 His comb is of red cord, 
his tayil is of get. 1637 Milton Lycidas 144 The pansy 
freaked with Jet. 17x1 Steele No. 41 r 3 Never Man 
was so enamoured, .of. .the bright Jett of her Hair. 1850 
Dobell /fozwawi. Poet, Wks. 1875 1 . 3 Closer yet, eyes ofjet. 
+ 4 . Old Cant. A lawyer, Attietn jet, a clergy- 
man. (App. referring to the black gown.) 

L 1700 Street Robberies Consider'd, yet. Lawyer. 1737 
Batchus^- Fewtr (Cant. Diet.), yki?, a Lawyer. Autem yet, 
a Parson. xySs in Grose Diet. Vzdg. 'T. 

B. attt'ib. or as adj, 1 . Made or consisting of jet. 
1444 'Test. Ehor. (Surtees) II. 106 To y= vicar of Milton 
a pare of get bedds. 1596 Nashe Saffron Walden Oiv, 
These ieat droppes which diuers weare at their eares in- 
stead of a iewell. Mod. Price List. Jet goods. Cut Jet but- 
tons. Black elastic belts. Jet, silver and oxydised clasps. 
Jig. 1649 F'uller Just Man's Funeral i Jet memories 
(onely atti acting straws and chaff unto them). 

2 . Of the colour of jet, jet-black. 

1716 Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to Lady Rich i Dec., 
All the women have, .snowy foreheads and bosoms, jet eye- 
brows. 1792 S. Rogers Pleas. Mem. ii. 330 As the coot her 
Jet-wing loved to lave. 1834 H. Ainsworth Rookzuood iii. 
li. (1878) 160 Hair, of the jettest dye. 
j b. Spec, in names of certain animals and plants, 

I as jet ant, a kind of ant {Formica fuligjuosa) ; 
j jet slug, a kind of slug ; f jet-wood, ebony. 

I 1607 JLms&xa. Four-f. Beasts 193 The Ethyopians payed 
for a tribute vnto the king of Persia euery 3. yeare twenty 
of these [elephants’] teeth hung about with gold and 
let-wood. 1746 Miles in Phil. Trans. XLIV. 356 Five 
Species of Ants have occurred to the Observation of our 
Author... 2. The Jet Ant. 1747 Gould Eng. Ants 3 The 
Red and Jet Ants are of an equal Largeness. Ibid. 23 The 
Queen of the Jets I had never the Pleasure of seeing. 1882 
Garden 30 Dec. 579/ 1_ The Jet Slug, .about ai inches long. 

O. Comb., as jet-ztiiner, -zvorker', jet-embroi- 
de 7 -ed, jet-like adjs. ; jet-coal, cannel-coal ; jet- 
glass, black- coloured glass made into cheap jewel- 
lery in imitation of jet ; jet-rock, a bituminous 
j shale containing jet ; jet-seam (see qnot. 1891). 
1606 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iv. i. 'Tropkeis 1078 One- 
while set in a black Jet-like Chair. i8sr in Illustr. Land, 
Nezus 5 Aug. (1854) 119 Jet-miner. 1875 lire’s Did. Arts 
III. 8 The jet-miner, .finding the Jet spread out. .follows it 
I with great care, /foV/., The _be,st Jet is obtained from a lower 
I bed of the upper lias formations. This bed. .is known as jet 
i rock. //hf. ioThejet workers complain of the great scarcity 
of designs in Jet. iSgx Labour Commission Gloss,, jet 
\ Seam, a bed of Durham coal of a coarse cannel species, 

' nearly approaching to a black shale, yet coal burns with 
I a bright flame, but loses little bulk in the fire. Daily 

I Neivs 24 Feb, 5/8 The daintiest little collars are jet-em- 
broidered upon black silk muslin. 
tJet, sbJ Obs. Forms: 4-5 gett, get, (4 
aget), 4-6 gette ; 4-5 iett(e, 4-6 iet. [app. a 
substitution of jet — ¥. jet throw, cast, for certain 
senses of Cast sb. This sense of jet may prob. 
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have been hi Anglo-Fr, ; but is not recorded in 
Godefroy, his nearest sense being that of' proposal, 
project illustiated chiefly from Flanders.] 

1. A device, a contrivance; =Cast sd. 24 . 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. B. 1354 In notyng of inve metes & of 
nae gettes, A 1 watz ]>e mynde of }?al nian, on misschapen 
hinges, c 1380 Sir Pet’uwd. 1681 A 1 of marbre y-mad ys 
sche wyh a quynte iet. c 1386 Chaucle Can. Veom. ProL 
( 5 - T. 724 With this stikke aboae the Crosselet That was 
ordeyned with that false let \v.rr. gett(e] He stiied the 
Loles. C1440 Provip. Pa^-v. 191/2 Get, or gyn {K. gett, or 
gyle, S. gette, or gyty), inachtua. 

2 . Fashion, style, mode, manner. Cf. Cast sb. 
25. Phr. Of theneiv jet., of the best jet, etc.: cf. ] 
after the newest cast. 

c 1323 Poem Tunes Edxu. II 118 in Pol. Songs (Camden) 
329 He adihteth him a gay wenche of the new jet, sanz j 
doute. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 4024 Aftei 
Sysilly com Glegabret, A syngere of the beste get. c 1386 
Chauceb C. T. Frol. 682 Hyra thoughte he rood al of the 
newe let. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles m. 159 pe leesinge 
so likyde ladies and ol)er That pey loied of pe lette, and 
gyside hem per-vnder. a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 449 
There is another newe gette, A foule waste of clothe and ex- 
cessyfe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 191/2 Get, or maner of custome, 
tnodus,consuHnda. (21450 T'<i«>'(t8o8) 31 Nowa | 
dayes and a woman here of a newe gette, she wille neuer be 
in pees tille shehaue the same. 1526 ^vx-vtas Magnyf. 458 , 
Whati would ye, wyves, counterfet. The courtly gyse of the 
newe iet. 

Jet (d3et), sb.^ Also 7-8 jett. See also Jut j 
sb. [Partly from Jet ; in sense 3, app. con- 
nected or associated with partly (senses 

4-6) from senses of 7 . jet, f jeter to throw, cast.] 

I. +1. A projection, protruding part ; = Jetty 
sb. 2. Obs. 

1610 G. Fletcher CAwiifV Vici.u. .xiii, Pillais that, .rise 
with goodly grace and courage bold To beare his Temple 
on their ample ietts. 

II. d 2 , A sudden darting movement ; a dart, 
spring, ‘ splint Obs. 

1647 H. MoRE 5 i!«?'o/ ^fJtHi.i.lii, Their jetsEofspariows], 
their jumps, that tnirour doth disclose. Ibid. ii. iii, in. l.x.vi, 
bo could I.. prove, .why Saturn moves Ofter in those back 
jets then Jove doth shoot. 

•pS. An affected movement or jerk of the body; 
a swagger, Obs. 

1687 Sedlev Bellam. i. Wks. 1722 II. 100 Yonder goes an 
odd fellow with a very pretty Wench ; what a Toss she 
has with hei head, and a Jett with her Breech. 1712 Bud- 
GEtL Sped, No. 377 f 17 The genteel Trip, and the agree- 
able Jett, as they are now practised at the Court of France. 
1719 D'Uih'EY HtVA I. 222 She, .has got the Town Jett with 
her Bum too. 

III. 4 . A stream of water or other liquid shot 
forward or thrown upwards (either in a spurt or 
continuously), esp. from a small orifice; hence, 
any similar emission of liquid, steam, or gas ; 
more rarely, a shower of solid bodies, as stones, etc. 

i6gd Phillips (ed. 5), jet, . , a spouting forth of Waters. 
1728 Pope H««c. n. 3^77 Thus the small jett which hasty 
hands unlock, Spirts in the gardtier’s eyes who turns the 
cock. 1821 Southey Vis, Judgeni. iv, Turrets and pinna- 
cles sparkled, Playing in jets of light. 1825 Hone Every- 
day Bk. 1 . 1185 Lighted by. .a single hoop, .with little jets 
of gas. 1846 Ruskin Mod. Paint. 1 . 11. v. ii. § 2 A jet of spray 
leaps hissing out of the fall. 1854 Ronalds & Richardson 
Cliem, Technol. (ed, 2) I. 379 In a tank, where it is heated, 
by means of a jet of steam. 1869 Phillips Vesuv. ix. 252 
Jets of solid stones are thrown up with violence, 
b. transf. and fg. 

1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 8 The stream of 
nervous power, thus communicated by jets from the sen- 
sorial fountain. 1877 ‘ H. A. Pace ' De Qitincey II, xvi, 28 
He would brighten up., with little jets of humour. 

5. A Spout or nozzle for emitting water, gas, etc. 

1825 J. Nicholson Operat, Mechanic 216 Two othei 

branch-pipes, supplied with gas from the gasometer, and 
ending in a jet at each end. 1851 Illmtr, Catal. Gt, Exhik 
389 Garden-engine .. with jet and spreader, for watering 
plants, greenhouses [etc.]. 

b. Pyrotechnics. A rocket-case filled with a 
burning composition, and attached to the circum- 
ference of a wheel or the end of a movable arm to 
communicate motion. 

6. Metal-casting, a. A channel or tube for pour- 
ing melted metal into a mould, b. The small 
projecting piece of metal remaining in the aper- 
ture through which the liquid metal was poured. 

_ 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., jet, the sprue of a type, which 
is broken therefrom when the type is cold. 

7 . Phrases. At a single jet, at a single effort of 
the mind ; at the first jet, at first impulse. [After 
F. Sun seal jet, du premier jetl\ 

1838 Sir W. Hamilton Logic .vxiv, (1866) II. 20 A long 
definition is .. burthensoine to the understanding, which 
ought to comprehend it at a single jet. 1880 Times 19 Jan. 
4 It is always desirable that^an etching should be a fii.st 
thought .. A certain spontaneity and freshness seems to be- 
long to all work done at the first jet. 

8 . A large ladle. 

1727 BHadley Pmn, Diet, s.v. Brewing, Mix it again with 
your Hand Jett. 174a Loud. 4 - Country Brew. 1. (ed. 4) 50 
Others. . for Butt or Stout-heer will , . mix it once, and heat it 
again with the Hand-bowl or Jett, a 1825 Forsv Vac. E. 
Anglia, yet, a very large ladle to empty a cistern. 

9 . Comb,, as jet-hole \ jet-Kke jet-break, 
the mark left, as on a metal type, by a jet or 
sprue when removed after casting; jet-pump. 
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a pump in which fluid is impelled by a jet of air, I 
steam, etc. • | 

187S Knight Did. Mech., yet-pump. .. It acts by the 
piessure of a column of air passing^ thiough an annular 
thioat ; or conversely, an annular jet around a central ] 
orifice. 1879 CasselTs Techn. Ediic. IV. 74/r The most 
biilliant light from common gas is produced by a burner in 
which the jet-holes are very numerous. 1883 R. A. Proctor 
in 19//1 Cent. Nov. 876 They have been classified according 
to the various forms of cloud-like and jet-like prominences. 

Jet, sb.'i^ Also 8 jett, (jest), jut. [By-form of 
Gist, a. Law Fr. gist, mod.F. gU in the legal 1 
phrase action gist or git ‘ action lies ’, taken subst. | 
as the ‘ lie ’ of the action ; cf. the following : 

1613 Finch Noinotecknia 7 [II] ne gitra le foundation de ' 
son edifice sur estates, tenures, les gists de briefer ou tiel | 
[1. e. the lie of writs (the cases in which a writ will lie) or I 
the like]. 

That wherein the action lies, the real j^oint of 1 
ail action at law ; hence, the substance or pith of | 
a matter ; = Gist sb.^ 

a. 1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) III. Ixii. 363 Heic 
comes the jet of the business. Ibid. VI II. x. 54 To point 
out. .where the jet of our arguments lieth. J777 Sheridan 
SlE Seated. HI. i, Sir Pet. But Rowley, I don’t see the 
jest {some later Mf. jet] of your scheme._ 1795 tr. Moritz 
Trav. Eng. 57 The jett, or principal point in the debate, 
is lost in these personal contests. 1813 Dickinson 5 May 
in Hansard's Pari. Deb. XXV. 1141 Ihe story of the loaf , 
was the whole jet of the case. 1818 Cobbett Pol. Reg. 

483 This is the jet of all her reasoning. 1872 R. Rainy Arch 1 
Ch. Scotl. iii. (1883) 140 The very jet of the quarrel lay here, j 
(3 . 1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund 11. ii. 287 The 
whole jut of the business consists in advancing boldly a | 
proposition. Hid. iii. iii. 481 All the jut of which . . 
consists in its being very like that vulgarism. 

t Jet, v.f- Obs. Forms; 5 gette, 5-7 iett(e, 6 
get, 6-7 iet(t, 7-8 jet, [In form, app. a. Anglo-F. 
gett-re (Bozon), in 15th c. ¥. getter, jeiter, mod.F. [ 
jeter to throw, cast, etc. ; but the senses appear to 
be those belonging to the 'L.jacidre se,jactari ‘ to , 
carry oneself confidently or conceitedly, to talk 
boastfully of oneself, to boast, brag, vaunt oneself, 

I make an ostentatious display’, senses not recorded 
j in French. The sb. jetter, conesp. to L. jaetdtor 
' ‘ an ostentatious displayer of himself, a boaster, a 
braggart’ (senses also absent from T.jetteiir), was 
app. in earlier use than the vb., and possibly con- 
tributed to the currency of the latter.] 

I. Of gait and motion. i 

I . intr. To assume a pompous gait or make a j 
vaunting display in walking ; to walk or move j 
about in an ostentatious manner ; to strut, swagger. i 
Said also of animals, as a prancing horse, a pea- i 
cock, a turkey, etc. Often with tip and down. 

121420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ, 428 pogh he iette forth 
a-mong Jie prees, And oner loke euei’y pore wight. 1432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) VIII. 149 The seide William, wente iet- 
tynge in the stretes [Higden ponipatice procedebai, Trev. 

I wente wi(i greet boost and array], and moche peple draw- 
ynge to hym. C1440 Promp. Parv. 192/2 Gettyn, oe^«(7, 
lassivo, gesticulo, a 1529 Skelton E. Rnnmiyng 51 And 
yet she wyll iet. .In her furred docket. 1530 Palsgr. 563/2, 

1 get, I use a proude countenaunce and pace in my goyng, 

I je braggue, 1548 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke xix. 150 The 
I Pharisee, he goeth jetting bolt upright. 1587 M. Grove 

Pelops Sf Hipp. (1878) 41 They [horses] ptauncing iette, to 
shew themselues which best might tread the land. i 5 oi 
Holland 1 . 291 Others .. cast out their feet before 
them, staulk and jet as they go, as Storks and cranes. 1649 
W. M. Wand. Jew (Halliw. 1857) 59 Your Wife [shall be] 
pointed at, for jetting in stolne feathers. 1669 Worlidge 
Syst. Agric. (1681) 304 The Wicked Crow aloud fowl- 
weather threats, When alone on dry sands she proudly jets, 1 
b. To move along jauntily, lo caper, to trip. | 
TS57 Fhaer jEneid vii. T iv, Girt in skinnes they iett, w'* j 
vinetree garlonds borne on prickes. 1604 T. Wright Pas- 1 
sioHS IV. li. § 3. 134 To trip, to iet, or any such like pase, 
commeth of lightnesse. 1632 T. Morton Ne^o Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 180 Cleare running streames . . jetting most jocundly 
where they doe meete and hande in hande runne downe to 
Neptunes Court, a 1700 B. E. Did. Ca?il. Crew, Jetting 
along, or out, a Man Dancing in his Gate, 
o. quasi-/A'«WJ'. To jet if. (Cf. to trip itl) 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 974 Mary, thou iettes it of hyght, ' 
1592 Nashe H. Pefiilesse (ed. 2) 10 b, Mistrls Minx . . lets it ' 
as gingerly as ifsheweie dancing the Canaries, a 1624 Bp. W. 
Smith Serin. fyCgi) 229 They iet it not onely in soft clothing, ' 
but in cloth of gold and of siluer. <1x634 Randolph in ' 
Dnbrensia (1877) 20 Where . . harmlesse Nimphes, jet it 
with harmlesse Swaynes. 1672 Maypole Dance in Westm. 
Drollery 80 Then ev’ryman began to foot it round about; i 
And ev ly Girl did jet it, jet it, jet it, in and out. 

[ 2 . intr. To stroll ; sometimes simply a humor- ' 

' ous equivalent of wedk or go, (In quot. 1546, to 
‘ depart to die.) 

1530 Palsgr. 563/2 , 1 get up and downe, I loy ter as an ydell 
or masterlesse person dothe,jic vilote, 1546 I. Hey wood Prov. 

II. iv. (1867) 49 God forbyd wyfe, ye shall fyrst iet, I will 
not iet yet (quoth she), put no doutyng. a 1571 J ewel On 

2 Thtss, (1611) 134 Poore soules came creeping and crying 
out of Purgatory, and ietted abroad. 1600 Maides Metam. 
in. i. in Bullen 0 . PI, 1. 137 loculo, whither iettest thou? 
Hast thou found thy maister? 1706 Phillips, To Jet, to 
run up and down, a X777 Robin Hoods ^ Q. Hath. xix. in 
Child Ra/?<i<ffv. cxlv, Thus he ietted towarefs louly London, 

3 . trans. To traverse ostentatiously; to parade. 

1557 North tr. Gneuartt's Diall Pr. 262 b/2, I ietted the 
stretes, 1 sang ballades. 1576 Gascoigne Steele Gl. (Arb.) 

63 In towne he ietted euery streete. As though the god of 


warres .. Might wel (by him) hejiuely counterfaytu. 158* 
Savile Tacitus, Hist. 11. Ixxxviii. (1591) 105 The Tribunes 
also., with multitudes of armed men went squaiing and 
ielting the streetes. 

11. Of behaviour. 4 . intr. To act or behave 
boastfully, to vaunt, to brag. 

c 1514 Barclay in Cyt. cj Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. Ixvii, 
They laude their verses, they boast, they uaunt, and jet. 
1581 J. Bell Haddon's Answ. Osor. 490 On this maner 
ietteth forth this Buskine Portingall. <21592 Greene ri/- 
phonsus V. Wks. (Rtldg.) 247/1 Jason did jet whenas he 
had obtain’d ’I'he golden fleece by wise Medea’s art. 1664 
Plodden F. ir. 20 King James for joy began to jet So huge 
an army to behold. 

5 . intr. To revel, roister, riot ; to iuclitlge in 
riotous living. 

1514 Barclay Cyt, Sf Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 2 In the 
towne & cyte so long jetted had he, That from thens he 
fledde for det & poverte. 1530 Palsgr. 570, I go a jettynge 
or a 1 yottynge, ye raitde. 1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher. 
ML xvii. (1886) 216 A certeine sir John, .once went abroad 
a jetting, and. .robbed a milleis weire. 1640 in Balfour Scot. 
Ballads 37 'That he may jet in dancing and whooring. 

Jet (dget), vA Forms : 6-8 jett, (8 jeat), 7- 
jet ; see also Jut v. [a. T .jeter (i4-i6th c. also 
jetter, Cotgr. jecter) to throw, cast ; to fling, dart, 
thrust, push, cast metal, etc. = Pr, gitar, getar, Sp. 
jitar, jetar, It. gitiare, gettare late L. or Com. 
Rom. type *jeiiare\~jectare ‘unexplained altera- 
tion ’ of diiL.jactare, freq. of jacere to thiow, cast.] 
I. fl. intr. To shoot prominently forward; to 
project, protrude, jut. Const, out, over, Obs. 

1593 Nashe C/irfjPj jT, (1613) 76 Thy streets were paued 
with Marble, and thy houses ietted out with laphy and 
Cedar. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. iifl The houses ..jetting 
ovei aloft like the poopes of ships, to shadow the streets. 
1640 tr. Verdere's Romani of Rom. III. vii. 28 A Window, 
that jetted upon the Garden. 1657 R- Ligon Barbadocs 
(1673) 83 Some . . hear fruits which jett out from the stem 
a little. 1749 L. Evans Mid. Brit. Colonies (1755) 3 note, 
Spurs we call little Ridges jetting out from the principal 
Chains of Mountains. 1762 Bp. Forbes Jruls. (1886) 228 
A moss-grown Ruine, jetting into the North Side of the 
Lake. 

fiS\ rfiSS Fuller Ch. Hist. ix. v. § 2 Enough hereof at 
this time, having jetted out a little already into _the next 
year. 1662 Gurnall Chr. in Arm, verse 18. i. xviii. (1669) 
362/2 That thy faith may not jet beyond the foundation of 
the promise. 

fb. intr. [transf ) To eucioach on or tipon. 

1588 Shahs. Tit. A. ii. i. 64 (Qos.) Thinke you not how 
dangerous It is to iet [Fos. set] vpon a Princes right? 1594 
— Rich. HI, II. iv. 51 (Qos.) Insulting tyranny beginnes to 
iet [1623 Folio lutt] Upon the innocent and lawlesse throane. 
c 1590 Play Sir T. More (1844) 2 It is hard when English- 
mens pacience must be thus jetted ou by straungers. 1636 
Heywood Loves Mistr. i. Wks. 1874 V. 104 A. .foole, Who 
spights at those above him, .. and his equalls jets upon. 

1 2 . trans. To build out (part of a house, etc.) ; 
to cause to project, to furnish with projections. 

1632 Manchester Crt. Lcet Rec. (1886) III. 192 John 
Gryfiin hath Jetted out his chamber Windowes over the 
Lords Wast, 1667 Obs. Burn. London in Sel. fr. Hart. 
Misc, (1793) 449 Magistrates . . have suffered them . . to 
incroacb upon the streets, and to jet the tops of their houses, 
so as from one side of the street to touch the other. 1714 
Derham Phys.-Theol. ni. iv. (ed. 2) 79 That.. it [the earth] 
should be jetted out everywhere into Hills and Dales . . is a 
manifest Sign of an especial Providence. 

n. 3 . To throw, cast, toss. Obs. exc. dial. 

1659 D. Pell Impr. Sea 407 As the ball that is jetted to 
and fro upon the racket. Ibid. 414 They have no mind to 
beejetted up to the Heavens in a storm. 1877 N. W. Line. 
Gloss., Jet, to throw with a jerk. 

+ 4 . intr. To spring, hop, bound, dart. Obs. 

. *®3 S Quarles Embl. in. i, Like as the haggaid, cloister’d 
in her mew, . . Jets oft from perch to perch. 1647 H. More 
Song of Soul III. xxxiv, Not more heavie thendiy 
straws that jet Up to a ring, made of black shining jeat. 
1827 Montgomery Pelican Isl. vii. 174 He hoped to see. . 
The wingless squirrel jet from tree to tree. 

+ 5 . intr. To move or be moved with a jerk or 
jerks ; to jolt or jog, Obs. 

_ <11635 Corbet Poems (1807) 95, I on an ambling nag did 
jet, . . And spar’d him on each side. 1676 Wiseman S-urg. 
(J.), Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach she was thrown 
out of the hinder seat. 

1 6 . intr. Of a bird : To move the tail up and 
down jerkily. Obs. 

1657 R. Ligon Barladoes (1673) 60 As she [a bird] sits on 
a stick, jets, and lifts up her train, looking with so . . merry 
a countenance. 1783 Ainsworth Lai. Dict.^ (Morell) v, 
Todeo, -ere, . . to jet up and down like a wagtail. 

III. 7 . intr. To spout or spurt forth ; to issue 
in a jet or jets, or curve in the form of a jet d’eau. 

1692 Ray Dissol. World ii. ii. 96 Springs break out after 
great rains which jet and spout up a great height. 1730 
A. Gordon Maffels Amphiih. 168 Pipes, by which . . they 
caused odoriferous Liquor to spring up from the bottom to 
the top of the Amphitheatre, which then jetted and spread 
itself in the Air. a 1854 H. Reed Led. Brit, Poets in. 
(1857) lor That quiet humour which is forever jetting_ out 
of Chaucer’s pages. 1862 Tyndall Mountaineer, xi. go 
We ._. observe the smoke of a distant cataiact jetting from 
the side of the mountain. 

8. trans. To emit or send forth in a jet or jets. 
1708 Motteux Rabelais i. Iv. 158 The Three Graces, 
with their Cornucopia's, . . did jet out the W.Tter {earlier 
edd. jert, orig, jecioyent I'eatil at their Breasts, Mouth, 
Ears, Eyes. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles i._ xviii, Conflicting 
tides that foam and fret, And high their mingled billows 
jet. 1B49 Dana Geol. vii. (1850) 356 The lavas may be jetted 
from a vent in small ejections. 
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Hence Jetted, f Jet, ///. a. 

1709 Mrs, Manley Secret Mem. (1736) II. 49 In that 
Chamber was a large jet-out Window. 1762 tJsTicK in 
Phil. Trans. LII. 512 Eveiy one of the windows of the 
chuich, fexcepting one in the jet-out north-islel. 1864 S, 
Ferguson Gorging of Anchor ii, Huirah ! the jetted light- 
nings aie hissing high and low. 

Je't-Tbla'ck, «. [f. Jet sb^ -i- Black «.] Black 
like jet ; absokitely black ; glossy black. 

c 147s Bk. o/C-nrlesye 45 (Oriel MS.) Youre nayles loke 
t]iey be not geet blake. 1693 Tate in Dryden\ Juvenal 
ii. (1697) 32 With Jet-black Pencils one his Eye-biows 
dyes. 1777 'SoTT'c.VL Mschyhts, Persians That led his 
daik’ning squadrons . . On jet-black steeds. 1875 W. S. 
Hayward Love agst. World 100 Balthazar was jet black. 

II Jet d’eau Also 8 jette d’eau. PI. 

jets d’eau (ggidi?), [F., = ‘ jet of water’ ; see also 
Jetteau.] An ornamental jet of water ascending 
from a fountain or pipe. Also, the fountain or 
pipe from which such a jet issues. 

1706 Phillips, Jet d'Eau, the Pipe of a Fountain that 
casts up the Water into the Air. 1720 Wilcocks in Ellis 
Orig. Lett. Ser. 11, IV. 322 Tfie King is mightily pleased 
with a new jette d'ean in Herrenhausen gardens. 1776 
H. Swinburne in C^-ts. E^irope close last Cent, (1841) I. 92 
The orange groves in the King’s garden, watered hy jets 
d'ean, in the style of those . . in Italy. 1808 Pike Sontces 
Mississ. III. (1810) 256 In the centre of the square was a Jet 
d’eau, which cast forth water from eight spouts. 1858 
Lardner Hand-bk. Nat. Phil., Hydrost., etc. 94 The water 
will, .rise to a certain height forming a natuialyet d'ean. 

Jete, obs. form of Jet. 

II Jetee (d,:5etf'). [Native name.] A shrub 
growing in certain hilly districts in India. 

1868 Treas. Bot. tyj/z Jetee, an Indian name for Mars- 
denia ienacissima, whose fibres are made into bowstrings. 
Jetsam (dgeTsara). Law. Forms: 6 iottsome, 
7 jettson, jetaen, jetzon,jotsom,-um, -orL(e, 7-9 
jetson, (8 jettezoon), 9 jetsom(e, -um, (jetti- 
son), 7- jetsam. [Orig. jetson, syncopated form 
of jetteson, Jettison ; but soon perverted to jet- 
sotnifi (? peril, by association with native words in 
-some ) , jetsam ; cf. Flot.sam. The fuller form 
jettison having been restored for sense i, jetsam 
remains as the accepted form in sense 2.] 
tl. The throwing of goods overboard ; = Jetti- 
son sh. Ohs. 

[1600 Coke Rep. v. to6 b, letsam est quant le nief est in pei ill 
d’etre merge et pur disburden le niefelesbienssontiectsinle 
mere . . et nul de ceux byens que sont appelles letsam Flot- 
sam ou Lagan sont a^pejes wreck cy longe come ils remain 
in ou sur la mere, mais si ascun_ de eux sont mise al terre 
per le mere, donques ils seront dit wreck.] 1641 Tenues de 
la Ley 187 b, letsam is when a Ship is in perill to be 
drowned, and to disburden the Ship the Mariners cast the 
goods into the sea, ., but if any of them are driven Co land 
by the sea, there they shall bee said wrecke, and passe by 
the graunt of wrecke. 1735 [see Jettison ^ 3]. 1839 

Bouvier Law Diet, Jettison, Jetsam, the casting out 
of a vessel, from necessity, a part of the lading ; the thing 
so cast out. 1883 Wharton's Law Le.x, (ed. 7), Jactns, or 
Jactnra viercium (a throwing away of goods), jetsam. 

2 . Goods thrown overboard from a ship in dis- 
tress in order to lighten the vessel (and afterwards 
washed ashore). 

The last clause is no part of the etymological meaning, 
but is found as early as 1570, having apparently originated 
from taking the word as ‘ that which is ihro^uii or cast 
ashore by the sea ’. This is directly opposed to the quot. 
from Coke in sense i, and its transl._ in Les Tennes de la 
Ley. But it is the sense given in recent Law-books. 
Spelman and Blackstone took the meaning as ‘ merchandise 
thrown overboard and sunk in the sea ’. Both explanations 
evidently arose in the attempt to distinguish jetsam from 
flotsam, in the phrase flotsam and jetsam. Etymologically 
flotsam should mean that which is afloat in consequence of 
a wreck or from the action of the wind or sea itself, jetsam 
that which has been thrown overboard to save the ship, 
without reference to whether it floats or sinks. 

(In quot. 1570 the word appears to be used as adj, or adv.) 
1570 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 77s [At a special brother, 
hood held at Sandwich : Decreed to give the Lord Warden 
of free gift and not otherwise the third part] of all wrecks 
and fyndalls floating and the half of all wrecks and fyndalls 
jottsome, viz. dryuen to the londe yshore. Articles 

cone. Admiralty 21 July § 6 Any ship, yron, leade, or other 
goods floating or lying under the water or in the depth, of 
which there is no possessor or owner, which commonly 
are called Flotzon, Jetson, and_ Lagon. 1607 Cowell 
Interpr. s.v. Flotsen, letson is a thing cast out of the shippe 
being in daunger of wrecke, and beaten to the shore by the 
waters, or cast on the shore by the marriners. [1626 Spel- 
man Gloss, s. V. Flotson, lotsone id quod sidet et moratur in 
fundo.] 1670 Blount Law Diet., Jetsen, Jetson and 
Jotson,, .Is any thing cast out of a ship being in danger of 
Wreck, and driven to the Shore by the Waves. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4),_ Jetson or Jetsam, (ao.t which_ being cast 
over board in time of Shipwrack, is found lying on the 
shore, and so belongs to the Lord, . . Flotsam is that which 
is espied floating on the Sea. 1708 Tenues de la Ley 794 
Jetiezoons, This is mentioned in Policies of Insurance, and 
signifies Goods thrown into the Sea in a great Storm. 1765 
Blackstone Comm. I. viii, 292 If they continue at sea, the 
law distinguishes them by the .. appellations of jetsam, 
flotsam, and ligan. Jetsam is where goods are cast 
into the sea, and there sink and remain under water. 
1875 Tennyson Q. Mary in. iii. These .. range with 
jetsam and with offal thrown Into the blind sea of forgetful- 
ness. 1883 Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. y), Jetsam, Jettison, 
or Jetson, goods or other things^ which having been cast 
overboard in a storm, or after shipwreck, are thrown upon 
the shore. 1894 Act 37-8 Viet. c. 60 § 510 In this Part of 
this Act . . ‘ wreck ’ includes jetsam, flotsam, lagan, and dere- 
lict found in or on the shores of the sea or any tidal water, 


b. transf. o.n^Jig. 

1S61 All Y. Round i June 235 Turkey buzzards were 
searching for flotson and jetson in the shape of dead Irish 
deck hands. 1878 W. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 486 These aie 
the mere flotsam and jetsam thrown up by the self-moving 
Gulf-Stream of Republican destiny. 1898 Daily Neivs 
iS Apr. s/I What a line of flotsam and jetsam it is ! . . that 
mass of human wreckage. 1900 Ibid. 7 Apr. 8/2 His line of 
retirement, .was maiked foi miles by the jetsam ofa hurried 
retreat — bagsofflom, mealies, bian, and odds and ends of 
all soits. 

t Je't-stone. Ohs. [f. Jet jAI + Stone.] 

1. The mineral jet (Jet sb.^ i). 

1552 Huloet, leate stone, gagates. 1596 Dalrymple 
tr, Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 47 In Ingland the Jett stane 
is abundant. i6m J. Davies Commend. Poem Coryat's 
Crudities 6 It giues wits edge, and diawes them too like 
letstone. 1748 tr. F. Renatns' Distemp. Horses 42 Of 
Jeat-stone, male and female, three ounces each. 

2 . A piece of black marble or other black stone. 

1598 Yong Diana 103 In the middes of the garden stoode 

a leat-stone vpon fower brazen pilleis : and in the mids of it 
a tombe framed out of laspar. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 
(1614) 546 In the morning, -he is at his Beads,, .in a private 
faire roome, upon a faire Jet-stone. 

Jett, jette, obs. forms of Jet. 

Jettage (d 3 e’ted.: 5 ). local, ff. Jett-t sh. -f -age, 
after wharfage, cranage, etc.] Dues levied on 
vessels for the use of the jetty or pier (as at Hull). 

1833 Ing. Municipal Corpor., Hull, Freemen as well as 
non-freemen pay Jettage The charge for Jettage is not 
made unless with goods landed at or taken in at Hull or 
w ithin the Harbour. 1844 M'Coeloch Diet. Commerce 505 
Dues payable to the Corporation of Hull. On Vessels 
entering inwards and outwards. . Jettage. — Under 100 tons, 
I3J. (id. 1832 H uU Shipping Dues Act Ceitain dues 

called, .jettage dues. 

Jette, Jettee : see Jetty sh. 

■)' Jetteau (d.^^etJ). Obs. A form app. arising 
from confusing It. getto{d'acqna) smisY . jet S' eau : 
see Jetto, Jet d’eau. 

170S Addison Italy (ryfl^) 297 One might easily make a 
gieat varietyof jetteaus. -in a garden that has the river Inn 
running by its walls. 1725 Bradlev Faju. Diet. s.v. 
Reseivaiory, In order to make Jetteaus, one of the greatest 
Ornaments of a Garden, a 1763 Shenstone Ajj. 103 Squirts 
up his rivulet in jetteaus. 

Jetted (deeded), a. [f. Jet sb.'^ -t- -ed ^.] 
Ornamented with jet ; trimmed with jet beads. 

1888 Daily News 26 Mar. 3/3 A thickly jetted apron 
covered the front of the petticoat. 1893 PallPIallG. 2 Feb. 
1/2 The bretelles are of jetted velvet. 

tJe’tteri. Obs. Forms : o. 4-5 gettour, 4-6 
getter, (5 gettare, 6 -ar) ; ) 3 . 4 ieotour, 5 iet- 
toure, -ir, 6 iettar, 4-7 letter, [ME. a. 
AF. *gettour = (in form) OF. geteor, -otir, -enr, 
getteur, jettetir (flho, 15th c., i&itev LvA.) gecieur, 
jecieiir) thrower, caster ( = It. pop.L. 

jetidior-em-c\..'L.jactator-em ‘ one who makes an 
ostentatious display of himself, a boaster, a brag- 
gart’, agent-n. from jactare: cf. Jet v.f The 
sense in Eng. (prob. in AFr.) was app. taken from 
L. jaetdior, as no similar sense is recorded in 
continental F ranch.] 

One who boasts, vaunts, or makes an ostentatious 
display; a swaggering or roystering fellow; a 
braggadocio, bully, ‘ blade *, ‘ spark ’. 

a, 1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne yflr pys gentyl men, 
jjys gettours pey ben but Goddys turmentours. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. Whs. III. 281 Grete festis of riche men, as 
officeris of he bischop and getteris of countre. — Whs. 
(1880) 23 pei..hanten tauernys of wyn and ale, aboute 
.strumpetis,.and gay squyeris and ohere getteris. C1440 
Pro7}ip. Parv. 192/1 Gettare, gestidator, gestuosus, 1494 
Fabyan Chjwi. vn, 616 This yere , . was a great affray in 
Fletestrete, atwene y' getters of the innys of court, and the 
iriJiabytauntes of the same strete. 1530 Palsgr. 225/1 
Gettar a hmgszr.jriHguereaJi. a 2333 Ld. Berners Cold. 
Bk. PI. Aurel. (1546) H, The hatred that this emperour had 
to trewandes, reuelers, getters, iuglers, gesters, 
fl. <;i38o Wyclif Whs. (1880) 242 Many ietterisof contre 
hat wolen make hem self gentel men and ban litel or nou^t 
to lyue onne. — Sel. Wks. HI. 195 Manye whanne hei 
ben drounken comen horn .. fro here cursed strumpatis 
and Jectouris of contre, and chiden. axipa-^o Alexander 
4415 lupiter [was] a lettoure hat lapid many ladis. Ibid. 
4504 Dame luno was a iettir and ioyned full of iree. 1330 
Palsgr. 234/1 Iettar of nyght season, brigvevr, 1611 
Cqtgr., Fringuereav, a letter, spruce minion, gay fellow, 
compt youth. 

Jetter^. [Jet jA^] A digger of jet. 

1614 N. Riding Rec. (1884) II. 67 Fr. Trewett, jeater. 

Je’tter 3. [Jet -f -EKk] 

1. Cornish Mining. (See quot.) 

1778 Pryce /!//«. Cornuh. Gloss., Pokkers and Jetiers, aie 
blocks or pullies, over which the sweep rods of some engines 
move and play. 

2 . That which jels or throws out; in quot., a 
geyser. 

18^ Baring-Gould Orig. Relig. Belief (1878) II. i. 2 
Sprinkled with boiling water from a jetter in Iceland. 

Jettied (d.i^e-tid), a. rare. [f. Jetty sb, + -ed 2 .] 
Furnished with jetties. 

188a Harper's Mag. LXV. 613 Instead of scouring out 
the jettied pass, it was scouring out the other two. 

t Je'ttiug, vbl. jAI Obs. [f. Jet zt.l -h-iNGi.] 
a. Pompous walking, strutting, b. Wanton re- 
velry, riot. c. Walking, strolling. 
c 1440 Pro 7 Up, Pars’. 192/2 Gettynge in iolyte, gesius. 


tsog Barclay Shyp of Rolys (1874) I. 221 These folys as it 
were lorynge swyne Withtheyr gettyngeand talys ofvycyous- 
nes Trouble all suche seruyee, that is sayd. 1546 ]. Hey- 
WOOD P 7 vz>. II. V. (1867) 57 Besyde his iettyng into the 
towne, to his gyk, With calets he consumeth hym selfe and 
my goodes. ifiog Holland Aiii/71. Marcell, nxvih. i. 32S 
He affected to imitate the Bracmans, who. keepe a stalking 
and stately ietting among the altais. 1634 J- A Tyraiits 
I'7'otecio7-s 1$ May we not well remember .. theii man-like 
apparel, ..their jetting, their strutting, their leg-making ? 

Jetting (dge-tig), vbl. [f. Jet v.'-i -t- -inqI.] 

1 1 . Projection or jutting out ; a projection. Obs. 

16^ WoRLiDGE Syst. Agric. ti68i) 237 If it be a Wall for 

Fruit-trees, those Nooks or Corners in the Jettings out. .are 
secure places for the more tender Trees. 1734-64 Smellie 
Midwif. II. 7 The protrusion oi jetting forwards of the last 
Vertebra of the loins. 1760 Wesley Wks. (1872) III. 16 A 
jetting out of the rock . . gave me a veiy convenient pulpit. 

2 . A spouting or spurting forth ; a jet. 

1702 W. J. B7-uy7i's Voy. Levan-t xxxvi. 144 The Pipes and 
Cocks, and Generally all that is useful to the Jettings of 
Water. 1849 Dana Geol. iii. (1850) 243 A jetting"of scoria, 
which has formed a pseudo-conglomeiate. 

3 . A jerky moving up and down. (Cf. Jet 6 ) 
1874 E. CouES Bh'ds N, IV. 68 Its habits are somewhat 

peculiar, .such as the continual jetting of the tail, 
t Je'tting,^/. <3!.^ Obs. [f. Jet Zl.l -f -ING 2.] 
Ostentations in gait or demeanour; strutting; 
boastful, vaunting. 

c 1430 2I. B. C. 0/ Aristotle in Babees Bk. 12 To iettynge, 
ne to iangelinge, ne iape not to ofte. 1386 J. Hooker 
Hist. Irel. in Holt7islied II. 103/2 A Thrasonicall Golias 
.. in ietting and daring wise cbalenged anie one of the 
1 English armie. 1604 Drayton Owle 395 A ietting lay 
' accomplished and brave. 1631 Brathvvait Esig, Gestileiv. 
(1641) 316 With a jetting and stiutting pace. 

Hence f Je'ttingly adv. 
c 1440 P7-omp. Parv. 192/2 Gettyngly, gesistose. 

Jetting (dge-tiq), jpl. a.‘^ [f. Jet + -ing^.] 
+ 1 . Projecting, protruding, jutting. Obs. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 396 Some drop, some 
stieain down, paitly over, partly through a jetting rock. 
1707 Sloanc Jamaica I. p. xcviii, His belly a little jetting 
out of prominent. 1812 Scott Rokehy 11. xv, Yon earth- 
bedded jetting stone. 

1 2 . Darting, flitting. Obs, 

1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Tra7ts. XVII. 991 The Pica 
Glandarea, or J.ay, is much less than our English Jay . . it 
has both the same Cry, and suddain jetting Motion. 

3 . Spouting, spurting. 

1886 R. F. Bvrtoh Arab, Nts. (abr. ed.) I. 3 They came 
to_a jetting fountain, iSpS ZANGWiLi- D7-eamers Ghetto 
viii. 308 He strikes a dagger into his own heart, to sprinkle 
mockingly with the jetting black blood the ladies and 
gentlemen around. 

t Je'ttish, a. Obs. rare, [f. Jet -i- -iSHk] 
Jet-like; jet-black. 

*599 R- Linche Fount. A71C, Fief. H iv, A most perfect jet- 
tish hue, 

Jettison (clgeTisan), sb. Maritime Law. Also 
5 ietteson. [a. AF. getteson, in OF. getai- 
son L. jaetdtion-em, action of throwing, f. 
jacidre to throw : see Jet zt,3 and -ison. In spoken 
use, syncopated in 1 6th c. to jetson (cf. benison, 
henzown, venison, veii'soii), and this fuither cor- 
rupted to jeisome. Jetsam, which also took a con- 
crete sense, in consequence of which writers on 
Marine Insurance have restored the earlier form 
as jettison to distinguish the action.] 

Tile action of throwing goods overboard, esp, 
in order to lighten a ship in distress. 

[Liber Niger Ad7/dralitatis (Rolls) 1. 126 Quant il avient 
que len face getteson dune nef il est bien escript a Rome 
que toutes les marchandizes et denrees continues en la nef 
devoient partir au gette.] 1425 Ralls Pa7-lt. IV. 304/1 Wool 
..taken uppon ]js .see be Enemys, or lost be Jetteson, or be 
any o^er mysaventure. 1733 Magens I7isura7tces I. 55 
Whatever the Master of a Ship in Distress .. deliberately 
resolves to do. .in tlnqwlng Goods overboard to lighten his 
Vessel, which is what is meant by Jettison or Jetson. Ibid, 
II. 182 Ammunition, and Stores, Wages or Hire, and Cloaths 
of Seamen, shall not contribute towards the Jettison. 1843- 
63 Waterston Cycl. Conwierces.v. Average, A jettison, or 
other loss on which average is claimed. 1880 Tf/wj 30 Dec, 
12/1 The Mars . . was got off by a tug, after jettison of a 
portion of the cargo. 1882 Ibid. 29 Mar. 3/3 To ieg.Tin 
Iiis course . . the aeronaut made jettison of all his ballast, 
b. yff. ‘ Throwing overboard ’. 

1887 Sat. Rev, 6 -Aug. 174 /i It illustrates more forcibly than 
any election that has yet taken place the jettison of convic- 

> tions, of honour, of patriotism. 1900 Q. Rev. Apr. 321 
i Mere modernity . . involved the complete jettison of every 
restraining principle in language, metre, and morals, 

I Je'ttison, V. [f, prec. sb.] trans. To throw 
1 overboard (cargo, articles of merchandise, etc.), 
1 esp. in order to lighten a ship in distress. Hence 
Je’ttisoned ///. a., Je’ttisoning vbl. sb, 
i848_Arnould Mar. hisur. (1866) IL iii. iv. 77S The 
goods in such case are as much sacrificed for the general 
safety as though they were jettisoned. 1880 Th/ies 13 July 
10 The vessel experienced such severe weather that she was 
compelled .. to jettison about 1000 cases petroleum. 1889 
Ld. Watson in Law Rep. 14 App. Ca.ses 606 Every owner 
of jettisoned goods becomes a creditor of ship and cargo 
.saved. 1890 Tunes 23 Aug. 4/6 The jettisoning of timber 
is hazardous. 

flg. 1874 A. Robertson Nuggets, etc. 177 When my 
patience was nearly all jettisoned I heard the sharp ting of 
a hell, 189s West}//. Gas. 27 Mar. 3/1 Count Tolstoy . . 
jettisons a chapter here, a verse there, an Epistle there, 
t Je'ttO. Obs. [ad. It. getto (d’acqtta) jet of 
1 water.] A jet d’eau. 
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i644_ Evllyn Diary 22 Oct., The garden has..fountaines, 
especialy one of five jettos. 1685 Phil, Trans, XV. 1093 
Two shells to receive the Water from the Jetto’s. 1699 
Evelyn Acelaria Plan, Fountains, Jetto's, Cascades. 
Jetton (d,:5eT3n). [a. F. Jeton (13-14111 c. in 

Hatz.-Darm.), f. jeter to throw, cast, to cast up 
(accounts), calculate : see Jet v,‘^'\ 

A piece of metal, ivory, or other material, bear- 
ing an inscription or device, formerly used as a 
counter in casting up accounts and in card-playing. 
Also applied to medals or tokens of various kinds. 

1762-71 H. W.4LPOLE Veriue's A need. Paint. (1786) 11 . 259, | 
I have a good medal of Cardinal Richelieu, by Warin, who 
died in 1675, as I learn from ajetton of him by Dacier. 1769 
Snclling [title) View of the Origin, Nature, and Use of 
J ettons or Counters, especially those known by the name of 
Black Money and Abbey Pieces. 1819 J. Millingen [title) 
Medallic History of Napoleon, a Collection of all the 
Medals, Coins, and Jettons 1 elating to his Actions and 
Reign. 1868 G. Stephens Runic Mon. II. 535 There was 
also a class of Jettons commonly called Abbey-Counteis, 
with similar or cognate instructive stamps. 

Jettoure, Jettson, obs. ff. Jetter, Jetsam. 
Jetty (d3e‘ti),5^. Forms; a. 5 get(t)ey, eette(e, 
gete(e, getty, 6 git(t)ie, 6-7 gettie. B. £-6 iette, 
7-9 jettee, (8 -de, 8-9 jet^e). 7. 6 iettye, 6-7 
-ie, 7- jetty. See also Jottt. [a. OF. ^elee, 
jstes the action of throwing, a thrown out or 
projecting part of a building (1393 in Godef.), a 
structure of wood or stone made to straighten the 
bed of a stream, or to protect the entrance of a 1 
harbour (1450 in Godef. Compl.)^ subst. use of fern, 
of pa. pple. of Jeter to throw : see Jet v.’^ From 
the 18th c. sometimes treated as French and written 
with -ee.'] 

1 . a. A mole, pier, or the like, constructed at 
the entrance of a harbour, or running out into the 
sea or a lake, so as to defend the harbour or coast ; 
a similar structure running into a river so as to 
divert the current from a threatenedpart of the bank; 
an outwork of piles or timber protecting a pier, 
a starling, b. A projecting part of a wharf ; a 
landing-pier, a timber pier of slight construction. 

a. 1412-20 Lvdg. Chron. Troy n. xxi. (MS. Digby 230) 
If. 90/1 He vn warly smet vpon the londe On the getees [.W 3 ". 
Digoy 232 Gettys] and t>e drye sonde bat hise shipes sheuered 
alls asoundre. 1450 Polls Parlt. V. 187/1 lii makyng and 
repairyng of a Getey, in defensyng of the seid Towne of 
Meicomba ayenst the flowyng of the See 1541 Act 33 
Hen. VIII, c. 33 The maintenance .. of the .. clowes 
sloweses gettiez gutters goottes and other fortrasses. 

p. 1478 W. Botoner liin. (Nasmith 1778) 125 Mem. from 
Pensance to Seynt Yves jette 6 myle. 1713 Steele Eng- 
lishin. No. 31 Two Peer Heads, commonly called the 
Jettees. 1772 Hutton Bridges 95 Jettee, the border made 
around, .a pier, being the same with Sterling. Ibid, 99 To 
surround a stone pier with a sterling or jettee. 1791 R. 
Mvi.ne Rep. Thames Isis 52 There should be several 
Jettees thrown up, to confine the Stream, where It spreads 
too wide. ito4 Burgon tasters' Petit, in Allnutt hnprov. 
Navig.Tkames (1803) 10 Such Jetcees or Weir Hedges create 
very rapid and dangerous Currents. 1887 J. Ball Nat, in 
S. Anter. 267 Until the jetee. .should be finished. 

•y. 1692 H.K'i Dissol. World There were found 
Jettys, as they call them to keep up the old River-Bank, 
17SS Robertson in Phil. Tratts._ XLIX. 353 Near the 
borders of the dock, bason, and jetties. 1867 Herschel 
Fa»i, Lect. Sc„ Vokajioes 38 Three thousand people had 
taken refuge on a new stone quay or jetty just completed at 
great expense. 1875 J. H. Bennet Winter Medit. ii. xi, 
J37 A small and secure harbour, but so narrowed by the 
jetty that, .the entrance is. .difficult, 
e. transf. tyeA fig. 

IS®? GoLDtKc De Mornay VCxi. [■Lbii) 112 [They] did seme 
rather for a Banke or lettie against the ouerflowing of the 
Germanes. t8« J. Hodgson in J, Raine Mem, (1858) II, 
314 Jetties or binks of hard rock here and there protrude 
from the line of the perpendicular scars, 
t 2 . A projecting part of a building; esp. an 
overhanging upper storey. Ohs. 

C1440 Promp. Part), siyili Getee of a soiere (AT., H., P. 
gete), iecha,procer, 1462 in C, Welch Tarver Bridge (1894) 
108 Largegetteshangeing over thestrete there. i598Florio, 
Barbacane, . .an outnooke or cornet standing out of a house, 
a lettie. 1637 Howell Londinop. 393 They [Wardmote 
Inquest] are to inquire, .if any Porch, Pent-house, or Jetty 
be too low, in letting of Passengers that ride, or Carts. 
i664EvELY»tr. Freon s Archit, 137 Such monstrousjetties 
and excessive Superstractures as we many times find under 
Balconies. 1677 Boston Rec. (1881) VII. 109 The widdow 
Walker hath set vp 4 posts vpon the towne land to support 
the Gettie of her house, 

transf. _ 1615 Crooke Body of Man 433 The round head 
they call in Greeke m-poyyu'Aov because it hath no vpopo\ij 
or ietty eyther in the forehead or in the novvle. 

1 3 . A bulwark or bastion. Ohs. 
iSSo Edw, VI Hi. Rem., Jml. (Roxb.) 307 At the west 
gltie [of Gales] there should bee another gittie which should 
defend the vitaylers of the towne.. frome shott from the 
sandhills. 1736 T. Prince New Eng. Chronol. an, 1622, 
Made four bulwarks or jetties, whence we can defend the 
whole town. 1867 R. Palmer Life Philip Howard 52 
Henry VI granted them, land . .to_ build a tower and jettee. 
4 . attt'ib, and Comb., as Jetty-end', jetfy-liead 
(see quot. 1769) ; f jetty-wise adv., in the manner 
of a jetty or projection. 

1667 C. Merret in Phil. Trans. 11 . 465 The Garret- 
windows are Jetty-wise. 17^ Falconer Diet. Mnrme 
(1789), Jeliy-head. a name . . given, in the royal dock-yards, 
to that part of a wharf which projects beyond the rest ; but 


more particularly the front of a wharf, whose side forms one 
of tile cheeks of a dry or wet dock. 1884 Stevenson Lett.. 
To C. Monkhouse 16 blar. (18991 1 . 311 , 1 at the jetty end, and 
one or two of my bold blades keeping the crowd at bsy. 

Jetty Cd5e-ti), a.l Also 5 geaty,7 ieaty, jettie. 
[f. Jet ji.f -t- -y.] 

1 . Of the colour of jet ; jet-black. 

1586 Marlowe istPl. Tambnrl. iv. i, His . . ietty feathers 
menace death and hell. 1607 Walkington Opt, Glass 
Ep. to Rdr. 4 Venus had her mole . . Cynthia her spots, the 
Swan her ieaty feete. 1724-5 Swift Receipt to Stella 41 
Your jetty locks with garlands crown'd. 1810 Scott Lady 
of L. II. i. At morn the black-cock trims his jetty wing, 
b. quasi-trtfo. in comb., as jetty-black, jet-black. 
1477-8 Bk. Curtesye (Caxton) 44 Your naylis loke they be 
not gety blacke [Hill MS. gety blake, Oriel MS. geet 
blake]. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxvi. 410 Among the Moors 
the jettiest black are deem’d The beautifull'st of them. 4697 
Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 136 His horny Hoofs aie jetty 
black and round. 

2 . Of the nature or composition of jet. 

187s lire's Diet. Arts III. 9 The jetty matter appears to 
have first entered the pores of the bone, and there hardened. 
Hence Je'ttiness. 

1776 Pennant Bool. (1812) I. 441 (Reed_ Bunting) On the 
leturn of spring [the head] resumes its pristine jettyness. 

t Je'tty, Obs. rare. [f. Jet sbfi or + -y.] 
Characterized by jetting or jutting; swelling. 

c 1611 Chapman I Had 11. Diij b, Twise twentie lettie sailes 
with him the swelling streame did take. 

Jetty (d^e’ti), [f. Jetty sb.'] 

f 1 . intr. To project, jut; said of a part of a 
building. Cf. Jet 0.2 2, Jutty 0. Obs. 

1598 Florio, Porgere, to iut, to iettie, or butte forth, as 
some parts of a building do, further then the rest. i6og 
Heywood Brit. Troy xv. Ixvi, Some Greekes the Pallace 
scale. The Laders cleaue unto the iettying stones. 4615 
G. Sandys Trail. 120 Goodly buildings, having galleries., 
which ietty over, sustained upon pillars. 

irans. To furnish with projections (see 
quot.) . Obs. rare ~ 

1598 Florio, Adeniellare , . . It is properly to ietty out or 
indent stones or timber of any vnfinished building, that 
another may the easier be ioyned vnto, or that finished. 

3 . To furnish with a jetty or starling, rare. 

1889 See. Amer. 16 Feb. 105/2 The expense will be but 
moderate, by jettying with brush and pile, and finally 
strengthening of stone. 

+ Je'tty, 0.^ Obs. rare. In 6 iettie. [app. an 
extension of Jet vJ or 2J intr. To move about 
briskly. 

1573 Tusscr Hush. (1878) 159 Concerning how prettle, 
how fine and how nettle, Good huswife should iettie From 
morning to night. 

Jetzon, obs. form of Jetsam. 

II Jen (,?<?). FI. jeux (fjo). [F. L. joewn 
jest, joke, play, sport.] The French for ‘play’ or 
‘ game ' ; occurring in several phrases, occasionally 
used in Eng. Such are •j' jeu de dames (go dp 
dam), in ME. iew-de-dame, the game of draughts : 
see Dam sb.^ {obs. exc. as Ft.) ; jeu de mots 
(gp do md), a play on words, a pun, 
c 1380 Sir Femmb. 2225 Summe of hem to iew-de-dame ; 
& summe to tahlere, 1749 Lady Luxborough Lett, to 
Sheiistone 29 Nov., It consists .. of puns (or as the French 
properly call Jt, ’den de snoisi upon his name. 1823 Scott 
Peiieril xxxvii, ‘ 1 have heard your Grace indulge in the 
jeu de mots answered the attendant. 1898 Wesim, Gaz. 
27 July 3/2 Of course, sseaxsyjettx demote — as distinguished 
from jetix desprits — would be sacrificed. 

b. Jeu d’esprit (gp dgsprz) : a play or playful 
action in which some cleverness is displayed ; now 
usually, a play of wit in literary composition ; a 
witty or humorous trifle. 

171Z Addison Spect. No. 305 f 16 Whether any such 
Relaxations of Morality, such little jenx d’esprit, ought 
not to be allowed in this intended Seminary of Politicians. 
1798 [titldt The_ Spirit of the Public Journals for 1797, 
being an Impartial Selection of the most exquisite Essays 
and yetex d'Espriis . . that appear in the Newspapers. 
1855 Kingsley Heroes Pref. 21 The few scholars who may 
happen to read this hasty /£« d'esprit. 1889 Spectator 
14 Dec. 849 Recollections of the jewx <P esprit and auda- 
cious onslaughts which made the guerilla warfare of the 
Fourth Party . . as little acceptable to the leaders of the 
Tory Opposition .. as it was to Mr. Gladstone. 

Jeuk, obs. form of Jouk v. Sc. 

Jeupardy, -partie, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 
Jeuse, obs. form of Juice. 

Jevel^, Sc. f. Javel i, Ohs. Jevellovir, obs. 
Sc, f. Jailer. Jevilling, obs. Sc. f. Javelin. 
Jew (dgb7), sb. Forms : Sing. 3 Gyu, 4 Giu, 
Gyw, lu, luu, Iuv7(e, leu, leuu, leu^, 4-5 Iwe, 
4 (6 .Sr.) low, 4-7 lewe, 5 leue, 5-6 lue, (Ive), 
4-7 lew, 7- Jew. Phtr. 2 Giwis, 3 Gi ws, Giua, 
Gyu(e)s, 3-4 Gywes, Giwea, Geus, 4 Iuu(e)s, 
Iuwis,Iow(e)s, loues, lewis, -ys, -us, 4-5 luwes, 
4-6 lues, 4-7 lewes, 5 luys, 6 Sc. lowis, louis, 
4-7 lews, 7- Jews; B. 4 luen. [ME. a. 
OF. giu, gyu, giue, earlier Juiett, Juiti, jiteu :-.L. 
ifidseu 7 n (nom. -ns) Jew (cf. F. diett, ebreut—L. 
detwi, hebrseum) ; in later F. fttif, fem. Juive. 
L. iuds-us was a. Gr. lovSaT-os, f. Aramaic 'tilin’ 
y'Uftddi, corresp. to Heb. nin' y'hudi Jew, i. 
TyViTt' y’liuddh Judah, name of a Hebrew patriarch 
and the tribe descended from him, (The OE. 


equivalent was htdeas Jews, Early ME. ludeoiv, 
Jtidcw : see Judbw.)] 

1 . A person of Hebrew race ; an Israelite. 

Grig, a Hebrew of the kingdom of Judah, as opposed 
to those of the ten tribes of Israel; later, any Isiaelite 
who adhered to the worship of Jehovah as conducted at 
Jerusalem. Applied comparatively rarely to the ancient 
nation before the exile (cf. Hebrew A. i), but the com- 
monest name for contempoiary or modern repiesenta- 
tives of the race; almost always connoting their leligion 
and other chaiacteristics which distinguish themfiom the 
people among whom they live, and thiis_ often opposed to 
Christian, and (esp. in eaily use) expressing a more or less 
opprobrious sense. 

6' 127s Passion onr Laid 351 in O.E. Misc. 47 Pilates 
hyra onswerede, am ich Gyv jjenne? 011300 Cursor hi. 
3944 (Cott.) O siiinu etes neuer luu [u.rr. ieuu, iew]. Ibid. 
11072 (Cott.) It halus bath lu and sarrine. rigio in 
Wright Lyric P. (.Percy Soc.) 100 Ich holde me viloie then 
a Gyw [rimes bowe, trowe, now]. 1:1340 Cursor M. 4532 
(Trin.) perynne a iewes childe we fonde. Hid. 18579 (Trin.) 
And namely leue herof no iwe Foral pus dud pei wipihesu. 
1387 Treyisa Higden (Rolls) VI. 385 Charles Grossus was 
i-poysoned of a lewe [v.r. luw] ^1400 Pistill of Susan 
2 pat was a leuj lentil, and loachln he hiht. c 11440 Promp. 
Paw. 266/2 Ive, judeus. 1530 Paesgr. 235/1 Jue a nian of 
jni J e, jvif. 1572 Saiir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 173 Mair nor 
in Juiie dois the Tow. 1596 Shaks. hlerch. V. hi. I. 61 
What is the reason? I am a lewe; Hath not a lew eyes? 
1615 G. Sandys Trav. 52 His mother a lew both by biith 
and religion. 1775 Sheridan Rivals ii. i, She shall have 
a skin like a mummy, and the beard of a Jew. i8zo Byron 
Bines r. 77 You forget Lady Lilac's as rich as a Jew. 

plwal. c 1175 Lamb. Horn. 9 Alswa hefden pe giwis heoie 
sinagoge. c 1250 Old Kent. Serm. in O.E. Misc. 26 Hi . . 
askede wer was se king of gyus pet was i-boie. Ibid., 
King of geus. 01300 Cursor M. 142 O pe luus [v.ir. 
iewes] and moyses. Ibid. 19129 (Gott.) par badd pai 
iuen suld paim jeme. a 1340 Hajipole Psalter xxvii. 5 
pe iowes sloghe crist. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls? VIII. 
S3 pat he schulde doo pe Iewes [v.r. luwes] out of Enge- 
lond. 1482 Caxton Trevisa' s Higden (Rolls) IV. 369 pe 
luwes accused Pilatus to Tiberius. 1533 Gau Richt Fay 
30 Ve prech lesu Christ ciucifeit, sclander to the lowis and 
folie to the gentils. 1548-9 (Mar.) BA. Comm. Prayer 
(Coll. Good Friday), Haue mercy upon all Iewes, Turkes, 
Infidels, and heretikes. 1611 Bible 2 Kings xvl. 6 At that 
lime Rezin king of Syria.. diaue the lews fiom Elath. 
1619 Sanderson Twelve Serm. (1632) 2 In Rome there lived 
in the Apostles times many Iewes. 1776 Gibbon Decl.fi I. 
XV, The same . . abhorrence for idolatry which had distin- 
guished the J ews from the other nations of the ancient world. 

gen. plur. 111225 Ancr. R. 394 Uorto aewiten ut 11 s 
leofmon of Giwene honden. a 1225 duliana 62 Ant poledest 
pinen ant passiun purh giwes read on rode, a 1300 Cursor M. 
4532 (Cott.) par in a luen child [Trin. iewes childe] we 
fand. c 1300 Ibid. 19289 (Edin.) pe iuwin folc felune. 
Ibid. 21696 (Edin.) Mang pe luwis lede. c 1350 CMldh, 
Jesus 616 (Matz.) ( 3 iwene children feole . . Him siweden. 
c 1449 Pecock Repr. m. iii. 291 If Cristen preestis weren 
lewen preestis. 1653 Greaves Seraglio 150 In the Kings 
Seraglio, the Sultana’s are pei mitted to employ divers J ewes- 
women about their ordinaiy occasions. 

b. Jew's eye : proverbial expression for some- 
thing valued highly. 

1S92 G. Harvev Pierce's Super. 85 A souerain Rule, as 
deare as a Iewes eye. ^1596 Shaks. Merch. V. ii. v. 43 
There will cornea Christian by, Will be worth a Iewes eye. 
1833 Marry AT P. Simple ii. Although the journey, .would 
cost twice the value of a gold seal, yet, that in the end it 
might be worth a Jew’s eye, 1844 Willis Lady ’gone i. 
212 From dome to floor, Hung pictures . . Each ‘ worth a 
Jew’s eye’. 

2 . transf. As a name of opprobrium or reproba- 
tion ; spec, applied to a grasping or extortionate 
money-lender or usurer, or a trader who drives 
hard bargains or deals craftily. 

1606 Sir G. Goosecappe v. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. Ill, 77 If the 
sunne of thy beauty doe not white me like a shippards hol- 
laiid, I am a, lewe to my Creator. *700 Bp, Patrick Comm. 
Deut. xxviii. 37 Better we cannot express the most cut- 
throat dealing, than thus, You use me like a Jew. 1830 
Coleridge Table-t. 16 May, Jacob is a regular Jew, and 
practises all sorts of tricks and wiles. 1844 D. King Riding 
Eldership II. i. It is undesirable .. that be pass in the 
commercial circle for what is there termed a Jew. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. or as adj. That 
is a Jew, Jewish, as Jew boy, btitcJier, J>edlar, 
physician, trooper', of or relating to Jews, as Jeio 
bill, haired, toll. b. objective, similative, etc., as 
Jew-drownmg, -hater, Jew-dear, adj. ; Jew-like 
adj. and adv., -looking adj. 

X76S Blackstone Comm. I. x. (1793)375 Very high debates 
about the time of the famous *Jew-hill; which enables all 
Jews to prefer bills of naturalization in parliament, without 
receiving the sacrament. 1849 W. S. Mayo Kaloolah (1887) 
p. viii, Oil, garlic, salt fish, and *Jew brandy. 1613 
PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 213 Thus you see the Jlew- 
butcher had need he no botcher, but halfe a Physitian in 
Anatomizing. 1755 J. Shebbeare Lydia (1769) 1 . 274 
[He] must have had this *jew-craft among his reasons 
for endeavouring to naturalize the Jews. A. White 
Modem Jeiu 122 There are many instances of the drollery 
of ■*Jew-drowning in the annals of monkish historians, 
1899 Westm. Gaz, 18 Sept. 2/3 The nature of the wounds 
roused amongst the *Jew-haters the old story of the mood 
sacrifice. x8^ Nat Rev. Aug. 807 Outside Russia, jjew 
hatted is a matter with which Governments have no direct 
concern. z 8 o 8 Cobbett Pol. Reg. XIII. 172 Through the 
means of a *jew-like commerce with the revolted slaves. 
1771 Smollett Humph, Cl. 20 Apr. Let ii, I was cheapen- 
ing a pair of spectacles with a *Jew-pedlar. _ 1731 yein, 
Mag. I. 403 I)r. Bass, a noted ^Jew Physician in St. 
Mary Axe. a x 68 o Butler Rem. (1759) II. 84 And crucify 
his Saviour worse Than those “Jew-Troopers, that threw 
out. When they were raffling for his coat. 
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c. Special Combs. : Jew-bail, insufficient bail, 

‘ straw-bail’ ; Jew-baitingji. [ = Q^x.Jztdenhetze], 
systematic harrying or persecution of Jews ; so 
Jew-baitz'. nottce-wd., Jew-baiter, Jew-baiting 
a. ; Jew-bush, a euphorbiaceoiis plant of the 
genus Pedilantlms ; Jew-cart (see quot.) ; Jew- 
lizard, a large Austialian lizard, Amphibolurus 
barbaHis. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vnlg. T., *J-e7u Bail. 1797 Mary 
Robinson Wahinglmin IV. 283 He . . did the deep ones 
with Jew-bail, till theywere up to the trick. 1892 Sat. Rev. 
18 June 700/2 [He] is always going about Jew-baiting and 
to *Jew-bait with pen or sword. 1883 Pall Mall G. 19 Nov. 
3/1 [They] are now in full possession of the case of the 
German *jew-baiters against the Jews. 1883 Evening Post 
(N.y.) 21 Apr., The * Jew-baiting in Germany ; the bloody 
persecutions in Russia, 1898 Nat. Revie^u Aug. 807 In the 
Empire of the Tsar . . Jew-baiting is a matter of high State 
policy. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst Bot. los The '•'Jew Bush, 
or Milk plant. 1840 Marrvat Poor yack xvili, Then we 
have what we call *Jew Carts, always ready to take [stolen] 

f oods inland, where they will not be looked after. 1847 
lEicHHARDT Jml. hi. 8g A small Chlamydophorus (Hew 
lizard of the Hunter [River]) was also seen, a 1884 J. Ser- 
vice Thir Notandnms (1890) 205 From beneath a log the 
green Jew-lizard, or the iguana peeps. 

d. Genitival Combs. : Jews’ apple, a name for 
the Egg-plant or its fruit ; Jews’ frankineeuae, 
a plant of the genus Styrax, or the resin obtained 
from it (storax or benzoin) ; Jews’ bouses, name 
given to the remains of ancient tin-smelting fur- 
naces in Cornwall; f Jew’s letter, a text in- 
scribed in Hebrew upon a phylactery, regarded as 
the outward symbol or badge of a Jew; f Jews’ 
lime, a synonym of yews’ slime (see below) ; 
Jews’ mallow, a name for Corchorus olitorhts 
(N.O. TiliaceiB\ one of the plants from which 
the fibre called jute is obtained, used as a pot- 
herb in Egypt, Syria, and other countries ; f Jews’ 
money, a popular name for ancient Roman coins 
found in some parts of England ; Jews’ myrtle, 
a name for Butcher’s Broom, and for a variety of 
the common Myrtle ; Jews’ pitch, f Jews’ slime, 
names for asphalt or bitumen (cf. Gen. xi. 3) ; 
Jews’ thorn = Christ's thorn (see Christ 5) ; 
Jews’ tin, name for lumps of tin found in 
ancient smelting-furnaces (Jetvs’ houses) in Corn- 
wall. 

1884 Miller Plant-n., Solannm esculentiimp] ew's-Apple, 
Mad-Apple. ,, .S'. Melongena, ..Egg-plant, Jew's-Apple. 
1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 315 *Jew’s Fiankincense, 
Siyrax. 1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 162 In the reign of 
King John, the mines [were] principally in the hands of the 
Jews, .lemainsof furnaoes, called *Jews' houses, have been 
discovered, and small blocks of tin, known as Jews’ tin, 
have., been found in the mining localities. 1389 R. Harvey 
PI. Perc.(i86o) 32*Iewes letter scrible scrable oner the Copur- 
tenaunce of a mans countenaunce. 1598 Florio Worlde of 
IVordes To Rdr. A vj, A fouler blot then a lewes letter., 
in the foreheads of Caslius and Curio. 1731-3 Miller Gard. 
Diet. s.v. Corchorus. * Jews Mallow. . . sown in great Plenty 
about Aleppo as a Pot-herb, the Jews boiling the Leaves of 
this Plant to eat with their Meat. 1887 Moloney Forestry 
W. A fr. 289 ‘ Jews’ Mallow ’ or ‘ Jute’ {Corchorus olitorius, 
L.) — Annual. This is one of the species that affords the 
well-known fibre of commerce called ‘ Jute’. 1577 Harrison 
England II. xxiv. (1877) i. 360 Some peeces or other are dailie 
taken vp, which they call Borow pence, Dwarfs nionie . . 

■* lewes monie, and by other foolish names not woorthie to 
be remembred. 1836 N. ^ Q. Ser. ii. I. 432/2 In some parts 
of Kent it [Ruscus aculecitus) is called yews' Myrtle ' ; and 
it is the popular belief, that the crown of thorns., was com- 
posed of its branches, 1736 P. Browne yamaica 40 
Asphaltum, *Jew’s pitch. 1816 Tingry Varnisher’s Guide 
(ed. 2) I Asphaltum . . issues in a liquid form from the 
bottom of the lake Asphaltis in Judtea; and hence the 
name of Jew’s pitch. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 188 
“lewes 'lime drunk in water, .pi escribed for a remedy of 
this euill. 1639 Horn & Rob. Gate Lang. Vnl. x. § 104 
Salt-peter, brimstone, Jew’s slime, patrol, hole-avmoniak, . . 
are called mineral juyees. 1397 Gerarde Hedial Index, 
’•lewes thorne, that is Christs thome. [iii. xxvi. 1153 This 
shriibbie thorne Paliurtts was the thorne wherewith they 
crowned our Sauiour Christ.] 1831 *Jc"'s' tin [see yews' 
house), 

Jew, V. colloq. [f. Jew sb. (sense 2).] trans. 
To cheat or overreach, in the way attributed to 
Jewish traders or usurers. Hence Jewing vbl. sb. 

a 1843 Barham Tngol. Leg, Bro Birching totiXx^, Is_ it that 
way you’d Jew one ? 1847 W. Irving Let.^o Apr. in Life 
^ Lett. {1864) IV. 19 Some mode of screwing and jewing 
the world out of more interest than one’s money is entitled 
to. 1834 D. G. Ros.setti in Rossetti Ruskin, Rossetti, etc. 
(1899) IS But as to his doings And jawings and jewings, 
William brought me the news. 1891 Dails News 2 Nov, 7/3 
He’d take care he didn't ‘Jew’ him again. 

Jewdoul (d,:5b4'd3m). rare. [f. Jew sb. -t- -noM, 
after Christendovii\ The Jewish world or com- 
munity ; the religious system of the Jews, 

1869 Baring-Gould Orig. Relig, Belief (18^8) I. x. 202 
The existence of the Jews as a nation was annihilated, but 
Jewdom .survives to this day. 1881 Emerson in 
Ma^. XXII. 89 Coupled ..with the_ utmost impatience of 
Christendom and Jewdom and all existing presentments of 
the good old story. i8gi Field 14 Feb, 241/2 On the glass 
. .are nine figures for Jewdom, Heathendom, and Christen- 
dom, three . . heroes for each. 

Jewel (d^bT'cl), sb. Forms : a. 3-6 fuel, -e, 
4 iuwele, 4-5 -el(l, iuell(e, (ieueal), 5 iuall, 
VOL. V. 


iwell, (yewel), 5-6//. iuelx, 6 Sc. iwale. ] 3 . 4-5 
iowel, 4-6 iowel](e, 5 -aile, (yowele), 6 ioell. 
Sc. iowalle. 7. 3 gywel, 4 gewel, 5 -elle ; 4 
iywel, iewile, 4-5 iewele, (5 iewle), 4-6 -elle, 
5-7 -ell, 4-7 iewel, 7- jewel. 5 . 4 ioyel, pi. 
ioiax, ioyaiis, 5//. ioyaulx, 6 ioyelle, (ioywell). 
[a. KF. jnel.Jenal, =OF. Joel (nom. sing, and obj. 
Ji. joeaus.joiatis), 1 2th c. in Hatz.-Darm., I3-I4th 
c. jouel, I4-I5th c. joiel, joiau, xssoA.F . joyait •. 
cf. 'Sx.joell, joyel. Cs.t.joyell, S^.joyel, It. gioiello ; 
all app. from Fr. 

The etymology of the Fr. word is still a matter of dispute ; 
some see in it a deriv. of L. gaudiuni (quasi *gaudicllm>i), 
whence F. yoic. joy ; others of L. joedre. whence F. jouer to 
play, or of the cognate jocus, F.jeu play, through a deriv. 
jocdle. Cf. also Juelet. The med L. was (13th c.)jocdle, 
pi. jocdlia. See Diez, Little, Scheler, Hatz.-Darm., Koerting 
Lat. Rom. fFich. s.v. joediis.) 

1 . An article of value irsed for adornment, chiefly 
of the person ; a costly ornament, esp. one made 
of gold, silver, or precious stones. Obs. in y^en. 
sense ; now restricted to a small ornament contain- 
ing a precious stone or stones, worn for personal 
adornment (cf. sense 2) ; see also b. 

a. c 1290 Beket mo in S. Eng. Leg. 1 . 138 Noble giftesand 
ojjur lueles. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 154 Richard 
. . gaf him a faire luelle, }>e gode suerd Caliburne. 1362 
Langl. P. pi. a. III. 151 Barouns and Burgeis heo bringej? 
to serwe, Heo buggeb with heore luweles. 1390 Gower 
Conf. III. 312 Of gold he leide Sommes grete And of jeueals 
a .strong beyete. 1460 Lybeaus Disc. 877 Well ryche and 
reall . . Wyth many a juall. 147S Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 32 
For no .sight ofjuelx and liches of cheynes ofgoldeornouches. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. V 79 b, (iamished with precious 
stones and decked with Iuelx bothe radiant and pleasant. 
Ibid., Hen. Fill 209 Diveise precious luelles and greate 
horses. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidanc's Comm. 3 b, An hat set 
with golde, pearle, and precious Iwels. 

B. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 152 A nojjer iowelle fairer 
& worpi. c ixqsFc.Leg.Saints.Nycholas Ofourelowelys 
als tak ge, & berj’s hyme. 0x400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxx. 
135 Full of gold and of iowailes and precious stanes. 01440 
Proinp. Parv. 264/1 Iowel, or iuelle, locale. 1502 Will of 
Myjfyn (Somerset Ho.), Mybasynof siluer there to remayne 
for euer as a lowell to be occupied at the high awter. 
1308 Kemnedie Flyting w. Dunbar 278 The Croce of 
Halyrudhouse, and ythir iowellis. 1570 Saiir. Poems 
Re/orm. xxiii. 37 Thaiifoir that hauld and worthie house 
of stone He gaif to the with lowallis mony one. 

V- 1*97 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10460 pe king offiede him a 
marc, & ano^er gywel per to. C1300 (Peicy Soc.) 

1118 Noble giftes and gewels. 0x380 Wvclif Serm. Sel, 
Wk.s, III, 3° 5 yvyng of jewelis to bigge chiicbis. 01400 
Destr. Troy 1368 Gemys ne gewellis, ne no ioly vessell. 
14. . Lat. -Eng Vocab. in Wr.-Wuleker 390/30 Locale, a iewel. 
1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 125 To bane fayre 
horsses and riche gownes, and other lewles. 1568 Grafton 
Chron. II. 194 Piers of Gavestone .. had at the last the 
guydyng of all the kinges lewelles and ti ensure. i6ox 
Shaks. Twel. N. iii. iv. 228 Heere, weare this lewell for 
me, tis my picture. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage lybui) 767 
Attire of Beares skins, hanged with Beares pawes, the 
head of a Wolfe, and such like iewells. 1633 Fuller Ch. 
Hist. IX. iii ^ 2 A lewell (sometimes taken for a .single 
precious stone) is properly a collective of many, orderly set 
together to their best advantage. 1762-71 H. Walpole 
I’ertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) I. yjnote. King Alfred’s jewel, 
found at Athelney in Somersetshiie, . . I call it a jewel, 
because it seems to have been used as jewels wei e after, 
wards, appendent to ribbands. 

S. 1340 Ayenb. 118 He hise louep mid al his herte, and 
hire brengp of his ioiax. Ibid. 216 Ich hatie bo toknen of 
prede and b® blisse of agraybinges and of ioyans. 1483 
Caxton Paris 4 V. 15 He dyd doo sette these thre loyaul.x 
or lewels in the baners. 1502 Priv. Purse Exp. Eliz, of 
York (1830) 44 Wayting upon the Quenes joyelles. 

b. An ornament worn as the badge of an Order 
of honour, or as a mark of distinction or honour. 

1672 [see George 3]. 1888 Encycl. Brit. XXIII. 201/2 

The jewel of the order [Teutonic Order] consists of a black 
and white cross, surmounted by a helmet with three feathers. 
1894 S. L. Yeats Honour of Savelli i.x. My cross of St. 
Lazare. . . I sat staring at the jewel and at the diamonds on it. 

2 . A precious stone, a gem; esp. one worn as 
an ornament. (The prevailing modern sense : in 
early use often difficult to separate from sense 1.) 

1S90 Shaks. Mids. N, in. i. i6r He glue thee fairies to 
attend on thee. And they shall fetch thee lewels from the 
deepe. _ 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. viii. 6 Amongst the rest a 
iewell rich he found That was a Ruby of right perfect hew. 
1607 Shaks. Cor. i. iv. 56 Thou art left Martins, A Carbuncle 
intire, as big as thou art, Weare not so rich a lewell. 1613 
Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 214 A Ring of pure gold, with- 
out any lewell in it. 1635 [see i 7]. 1718 Lady M. W. 
Montagu LH. to Ctess Mar 10 Mar., According to the 
common estimation of jewels .. her whole dress must be 
worth above a hundred thousand pounds sterling, a i86z 
Mrs. Browning King’s Gift ii, 'That necklace of jewels 
from Turin. 

fs'- *593 Shaks. Rtcli.^ II, i. iii 267 A foyle, wherein 
thou art to set The precious lewell of thy home returne. 
i86g Freeman Norm. Cong, III. xii. 186 One of the 
proudest jewels in his continental coronet. 

b. Watch-making, A precious stone, usually 
a ruby, used for a pivot-bole, on account of its 
hardness and resistance to wear. 

s&zil'ite Jewel-hale m 5). 1875 Knight Dicf. A/ecA. 1213 
The balance jewel always has an end-stone, or cap, the 
balance running on the end of its pivot in order that it 
may have the utmost freedom. . . Rubies are used as jewels 
I in good watches .. but cheaper stones, such as crystals, 
garnets, etc., and even glass of hard quality, are often used, 

e. Applied to an imitation, in glass ox enamel, 


of a real gem ; as those woin on women’s dresses 
in the end of the 1 9th c. ; also, an ornamental boss 
of glass in a stained-glass window. 

i88g Harper's Mag. July 255/1 Mosaic glass has rapidly 
improved in the past century. . The ‘jewels’ cut from 
pieces of a rich colored glass add effectively to the brilliancy 
of lecent designs. 1891 Daily News 23 Mai. 2/2 C.Tn such 
a display be anything but vulgar? Its sole redeeming 
point IS that the ‘jewels’ do not even pretend to be real. 
1897 Ibid. 14 Dec. 8/7 Some of the newest evening bodices 
have .a shaped piece of guipure laid on the front, and often 
glittering with inexpensiv'e ‘jewels 

jig. Applied to a thing or peison of gieat 
worth, or highly prized ; a ‘ treasure ‘ gem 
13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 278 A luel to me ben watz bl’s 
geste, & luelez vvern hyr gentyl sawez. 1340 Ayenb. 156 
pet is be vifte ioyel and be vifte stape. a 1450 Mankind 
(Brandi) 426 Je xall not choppe my lewellys [= my privyte 
(cf. 414)] and I may. 1329 Supplic. to KingiK. E. T. S.) 39, 

I wolde not commytt my best beloued ioywell and treasure 
[sheep] vnto the, vnlesse thowe lone me hartely. 1589 
Nashe Almond for Par rat gb, Learning is a iewel my 
maisters, make much of it. 1398 Shaks. Ma ry W. ii. ii. 
213 Vnlesse Experience be a lewell, that I haue purchased 
at an infinite late. 1673 Dryden Amboyna iv. i, Oh, 'tis a 
jewel of a husband. 1694 Salmon Bate’s Dispens. (1713) 
620/2 , 1 commend it as a Jewel, to sweeten their Milk and 
Pap withal. 1762 Foote Orators 11. Wks. 1799 1 . 217 Ob, 
my jewel, I know him well enough 1838 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. II. 387 She is quite a jewel of a seivant. 1872 R. 
Ellis Catullus xxxi. i O thou of islands jewel and of half- 
islands, Fair Sirmio. 

f 4 . Jfant. A heavy ring, sometimes weighted, 
used to press together the two parts of a cable or rope 
which is laid round an article and then rove through 
the ring. Also attrib. Obs. 

1730 Blanckley Naval Expos. 82 yewel. Made not unlike 
the Ring of an Anchor, and of Substance, that its Weight 
may carry it down, to purchase anything that is heavy 
under Water, when two parts of a Cable or Rope are put 
through it.. and as they heave, the Jewel slides down, jams 
the Bite, so as that it may not slip off the Purchase the Rope 
is about. 17SS Falck Day's Diving Vessel 29 Then a 
jewel, well parcelled with about an hundredweight of stones 
together with a messenger or jewel-rope, was let over the 
hawser, and run down, in order to jam the sweep. 

5 . Comb. a. appositive, as jewel-bud, -fire, -stone. 
b. attrib. Of or for jewels, .as jewel-box, -case, 
-casket, -coffer, -hunger, -merchant, -mine, -tint. o. 
instrumental, similative, etc., as jewel-coloured, -en- 
shrined, -gleatning, -headed, -like, -loving, -proof, 
-studded a.dL)%. d. Special Combs. : •[• jewel-darling 
a., as dear or highly prized as a jewel ; jewel-hole 
{Watch-making, a hole drilled in a jewel for 
a pivot ; jewel-oS 5 .ee = Jewel-house ; jewel- 
setter, an instrument for setting a jewel ; jewel- 
stand, a small stand for the toilet-table for 
placing jewels on or in ; jewel-weed, the plants 
Impaiiens fulva and /. pallida of N. America, 
‘from the earring- like shape of the flowers, and 
the silver sheen of the undei surface of the leaf 
in water’ {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

1831 Society \. 169 Her ladyship’s ’'jewel-box, which was 
ostentatiously produced, was exhibited. 1845 G. Murray 
Islaford 56 Every “jewel bud shone like a stai. i860 
Emerson Cond. Life, Beauty Wks. (Bohn) II. 439, 1 did 
not know you weie a “jewel-case. 1899 Crockett Kit 
AVv/zieifji 368 This jewel-case Maiy had given Dick on his 
birthday. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 602 The first that euer 
was known to haue any such at Rome, wasScaurus, .. vntill 
Pompeius the Great met with the “jewel-casket of K. Mithri- 
dates. 111835 Mr.s. Hemans Poems, Child reading the 
Bible, Where “jewel-colour’d pebbles lay Beneath the 
shallow tide, 1643 R. Williams Key Lang. Amer. 173 
Man stakes his “lewell-darling soule. iSggE. Peacock in 
Month May 541 The “jewel-enshrined miniature. 1848 Ld. 
Tennyson in Mem. (1897) I. 275 “Jewel- fires in the waves 
from the oar, which Coinish people call ‘ bryming’. a 1868 

A. I. Menkfn Infelicia (1883) 48 The poorest worm would 
be a “jewel-headed snake if she could. 1823 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic $08 The “jewel-hole should be as shallow 
as possible, so as not to endanger cutting the pivot, a 1386 
Swux.'i Arcadia (1622) 248 Her heart held it, as so “jewel- 
like a treasure that It would scarce trust her owne lippes 
withal). x6o8 Shaks. Per. v. i. iti Her eyes as jewel-like, 
And cased as richly. 1839 Lang IVand. India 70 A band 
of robbers attacked the “jewel-merchant. 1698 A. Brand 
Emh. Muscovy to China 84“ One of the Masters of the 
“Jewel-Office belonging to the Czar of Muscovy. 1739 
Lady Hartford Corr. (1805) I. 51 On Saturday my lord 
Townshend gave up the jewel-office. i6t8 Fletcher Zzipa/ 
Subject in. ii. An honest mind I hope, 'tis petticoat proof. 
Chain proof, and “jewel-proof ; I know 'tis gold pi oof. 1871 

B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. in. 166 Beauty complete With 
gold and peail and qewel-stone. 1884 Miller Plant-n,, 
Impaiiens fulva. Spotted “Jewel-weed. 

Jewel, V. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trans. To furnish or adorn with jewels. 

1601 B. JONSON Poetaster iv. i. You are as well jewell’d 
as any of them ; your ruff and linen about you is much 
more pure than theirs. 1833 Motley Corr. (18S9I I. v. 151 
Some few of the high Court ladies were welljewelled also, 
b. Watch-making. To fit with jewels for the 
pivot-holes (Jewel sb. 2 b). Usually in pa. pple. 

1804 Nicholson's yrnl. VII. 204 margin, Jewelling the 
boles of timekeepers is injurious. i^4Dickens Mart. Chuz. 
xiii, A gold hunting watch,, .jewelled in four holes. 1831 
Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1266 An eight-day watch, . . 8 holes 
jewelled in rubies. 1858 O. W. Holmes Aui, Brenkf-t. vi. 
(1883) X12 If a watch tells us the hour and minute, we can be 
content, .though it is not enamelled nor jewelled. 

2 . fig. To bedeck as with jewels ; to begem. 
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1859 Sal\ Tiu. round Clock (i86i) 44 The cut flowers, too, 

, . are here, jewelling wooden boards, and making humble 
wicker-baskets, iridescent. ^897 B. Harraden Hilda 
Strafford i. 18 That tender rosy tint . . jewelled the moun- 
tains and the stones. 

Jewel, dial, variant of Jowel, of a bridge. 
Jewel-block. Naut. [perb. a sailors’ fanciful 
appellation.] Tite name given to each of two small 
blocks sttspended at the extremities of the main and 
fore-topsail yards, through which the halyards of 
the studding-sails are passed. 

1769-89 Falconer Dirt. Marine s.v,, The haliards, by 
which tho.se studding-sails are hoisted, are accordingly 
passed through the jewel-blocks, c x86o H. Stuart Sea- 
man's Catech. ig Jewel blocks are not on royal yards, unless 
royal studding sails are used. 

Jewel-bouse. A house, building, or cham- 
ber in which jewels are kept; a treasury. Nowrare. 
b. spec. The room in the Tower of London in which 
the crown jewels are kept ; the jewel-office. 

1530 Palsgh. 235/1 lowell house. Acts Privy Council 

Eug, 14 Mar., ounzes of demi souveralne gold deliverde 
to R. D. and J. A. Yeomen of the Jewelhowse. 1548 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke xxi. i Called Gazophylacium, that is to 
sale, the lewelhouse or sextrie, or treasourie in the whiche 
the Jewels of the temple wer kept 1613 Shaks. Hen. VHl, 

IV. i. Ill The King ha's made him Master o' th' lewell Hou.se. 
rti6sz Brome Queenes Exch. v. Wks. 1873 III. 549, I have 
heard of them that robb'd my brothers Jewel-house. 1706 
Phillips, Master of the Jewel-House., . . has Charge of 
all Plate us’d for the King or Queen’s Table, or by' any 
great Officer attending the Court ; as also of all Plate in the 
Tower of London, of Chains, loose Jewels, etc. 181S T. 
Thomson {title') Collection of Inventories and other Records 
of the Royal Wardiobe and Jewelhouse. 

e. Jig. A repository of ‘ treasures 

*594 Plat (title) lewell House of Art and Nature. 

Jewelled, -eled (d3h7'eld), a. [f. Jewel sA 

or ». + -ED.] 

1 . Set or adorned with jewels ; spec, of a watch 
(Jewel v. i b) ; also of pottery (Jewellin& 3). 

/itx6oi ?Marston Pasqutl tj- Kath. ii. 129 More soft and 
cleere Then is the jewell’d tip of Venus eare. 1742 Collins 
Eel. iii. 65 On Persia's jewell’d throne. 1804 Nicholson's 
Jrnl, VII. 204 So far from jewelled holes bdngadvantageous 
in Clockwork, they are absolutely injurious. 1820 Scott 
Abbot xiii. The gemmed ring and jewelled mitre had become 
secular .spoils. ^899 T. M. Ellis Three Cat's-Eye Rings 
ii. 43 The. .corridors were glittering with jewelled women. 

2 . fig. Glistening like or as with jewels. 

1818 Keats Endym. rrt. 31a Jewell'd sands Took silently 
their foot-prints. 1884 B'hnm Weekly Post 20 Sept. 1/4, 

1 do not like the coloured, almost jewelled, effect of the 
oxides of different metals used in the construction of this 
screen. t8g8 Pali Mali Mag. May 22 The blue of her eyes 
was scintillant and jewelled. 

Jeweller, -eler (d,:5k7'el3j). Forms : 4 iuw- 
eler, 4-5 iueler, -e, -our, 4-7 iueller(0, 5 iou- 
elere, iowel(l)er, iewellere, 6 iuellere, -ar, 6-9 
jeweler, 6- jeweller. \p.. .jtieler-=OY .judier 
(1438 in Godef.), f. jnel'. in mod.F./otztV/zV;-.] 

An artist who works in precious stones, etc. ; a 
maker of jewels ; a dealer in jewels or jewellery. 

13.. E. E. Allit. P. A. 264 If }jou were a gentyl Iueler. 
138a Wyclif Jer. xxiv. i Jeconye, the sone of Joachym, .. 
and the smyth, and his iueler [1388 goldsmith!. C1440 
Lydg. Sccrees 554, I was nevir noon expert loweler, 1330 
Palscr. 235/1 Juellar, lapidaire. x6oi Shaks. All's Well 

V. iii. 297 'The Jeweller that owes the Ring is sent for. 
i6ai Burton Atta/. Mel. i. ii, iii. xv. (1651) 139 A most 
expert Jueller, and an exquisite Philosopher. 1718 Lady 
M. W. Montagu Lei. to C'tess Mar xo Mar., It is for 
jewellers to compute the value of these things. _ 1832 W, 
Irving Alhambra II. 114 The jeweller saw that it had an 
Arabic inscription, and was of the purest gold. 

Jewellery, jewelry (d^kPelri, djkt-ebri). 

Forms: 4iuelry6, 5 A'r. iowalre ; 8- jewellery, 
jewelry. [ME. a. OF. juekrye (1434 in. Godef. 
Compl^, f. Joel, jml : see Jewel and -eet. In 
mod.Eng. app. two new formations, from Jeweller 
(cf. . joaillerie from /cazy/tfiT' jeweller), and 

from Jewel: see-ERY and -by. Not in Johnson 
or Todd.] 

Jewellers’ work ; gems or ornaments made or sold 
by jewellers ; esp. precious stones in mounliugs ; 
jewels collectively, or as a form of adornment. 

In commercial u.se commonly spelt jewellery ; the form 
jewelry is more rhetorical and poetic, and unassociated with 
the jeweller. _ But the pronunciation with three syllables is 
usual even with the former spelling. 

13.. E, E. Allit. P. B, 1309 Bot be ioy of be iueltye so 
gentyle & ryche, When hit watz schewed hym so schene, 
scharp watz his wonder. ^1470 Henry Wallace vi, 615 The 
jowalre, as_ it was thiddir led, Pahonis and all ihai lelffit 
quhen thai fled. 1786 Burke Charges W. Hastings iv. 
xlviii. Even jewellery and goods she finds.. lose their value 
the moment jt is known they come from her. 1814 Southey 
JJ oApicxviii, The proud array Of ermines, aureate vests, 
and jewelry. x8a8 Webster, Jemelry. 1842 Tennyson 
Morte eP Arthur 58 Jacinth-work Of .subtlest jewellery. 1872 
Yeats Techn. Hist. Coimn. 336 The most delicate .steel 
jewellery has displaced ornaments in wood or brass. 

Jig. _ x 8 x 7 Coleridge A lice du Clos 69 Smit by the sun the 
mist in glee Dissolves to lightsome jewelry— Each blossom 
hath Its gem I 1885-6 Spurgeon Trtas. Dav. Ps. cxl. Introd., 
Pew short psalms ate so rich in the jewelry of precious 
faith. 189S Davidson Last Ballad,^ And brimming stars 
hung from the sky Low down, and spilt their jewellery. 

J'ewelless (dsiw-^lles), a. [f. Jewel sb, -h 
-LEBB.J Destitute of jewels ; not jewelled. 


1865 Emmeline Lott Govesttess in Egypt 1. 157 The Prince 
. .took hold of her right hand, which w.ts jewelless, as also 
were her ears, 

J'eweUing, j eweling (d^bz-elig). [f. Jewel 
j/z. or 7/. -t- - ingI.] 

1 . The action or art of working in, or adorning 
something with, jewels. Also attHb. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage i. vii. 31 He taught to make 
womens ornaments, and how to looke faire, and lewelling. 
1673 0 . Walker Educ. 34 Rodulfus the Emperor gave his 
imnd to Jewelling. 1750 tr, Leonardus' A'hrr. Stones 43. 
1831 Illnstr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. xd&^ Engraving, chasing in 
relief, jewelling, and enamel painting. 

2 . Watch-making. The employment of jewels 
for the pivot-holes in a watch ; also concr. 

1804 [see Jewel v. 1 b]. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 4 

Clockm. 102 Facio .. introduced watch jewelling (Patent 
No. 371, May 1704). 1885 Pall Mall G, 21 May 6/2 

A watch selling at has no extra jewelling . . there are 
grades fiom ‘ plain jewelled ' up to 5! pairs of extra jewels. 

3 . Pottery. Decoration with small bosses of trans- 
lucent glaze, or with rounded projections of the 
body covered with glaze, as some kinds of porcelain. 

4 . concr. A trimming on a dress consisting of 
(real, or commonly, imitation) jewels. 

Truth 10 Dec. 1240/2 A most lovely tea-gown . . in 
white satin set into a yoke of turquoise jewelling. 1896 
Daily News 21 Nov. 6/3 If the jewelling were garnet and 
jet commingled, the effect would be very good. 

J e'welly, -ely (d//z7-eli), a. [f. Jewel sh. -f- -y.] 

1 . Abounding in, adorned with, or wearing jewels. 
Also jig. 

1765 John Brown Chr. Jml. (1814) 137 The splendid 
wealth of the jewelly tribe. i86z M. B. Edwards Johtt 4 
I, xxxix. (1876)290 Glimpses, .of jewelly orchards and vine- 
yards. i88t G. M.acdonald Mary Marston II. i.v. 157 
Jewelly Tom was idling away time. 

2 . Resembling a jewel, jewel-like ; having the 
brilliancy of a jewel. Also fig. 

1822-56 De Quincey Conjess. (1862) 26_Thls incident . . 1 
look back upon, .as a jewelly parenthesis of pathetic hap- 
piness. i88a M. B. Edwards Forestalled I. i. vi. go T'he 
little town was garlanded with fiery cressets and stars of 
jewelly light and lustre. 1885 C. Monkhouse in Mag. oj 
AriSegt. 471/r Walls.. lit with jewelly glass. 

Jewelry: see Jewellery. 

Jewes, -esse, var. Juise Qbs., judgement. 
Jewess (d3‘?7'es). Forms: 4luwesse, luesse, 
4-7 lewesse, (6 lewes, -as), 7- Jewess, [f. Jew 
sb. + -ESS : cf. QY, Juise (Godefroy),] A female 
Jew ; a Jewish woman. 

1388 Wyclif ^v/jxvi. i Timothe, the sone of a Jewesse 
cristen. a 1400 Pistill of Susan 41 For gentrise and loye 
of bat luwesse. tsa6TiNDALE Acts xxiv. 24 Felix and his 
wyfe Brasilia which was a lewes [1534 lewas, 1539 Cran- 
MER lewesse, 1611 lew]. 16x3 Purchas Pilgrimage 
2t4 note, For the Virgin Mary, say they, wore the Ring on 
her middle finger, and therefore all Jewesses refuse that, 
and use the forefinger. i8zo Scott Ivanhoe xxiv, The 
Jewess Rebecca awaited her fate. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. xvii, I am English-born. But I am a Jewess. 

Jew'-ilsh. [app. f. Jew sb. -i- Fish : 'as to origin 
of name, see quot. 1697.] A name given to various 
fishes, chiefly of the family Serranidm. 

Among these are Promicrops guasa, Epinephelm nlgrilns, 
Megalops atlaniicus, and Paralichthys dentatus, of the 
Atlantic coast of U.S. ; Stereolepis gigas of the Californian 
coast ; PolyPrion americanus or P. couchi of Madeira ; 
and Scimna aniarctica and Glaucosama hebraicnm of 
Australia. (Cent. Diet, and Morris Austral Eng.) 

1697 Damtier Voy. (1729) I. 249 'The Jew-fish is a very 
good Fish, and I judge so called by the English, because 
It hath Scales and Fins, therefore a clean Fish, according 
to the Levitical Law. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane in. 608 
Can Europe's seas .. Aught so delicious as the Jew-fish 
show? 1775 Romans Florida App. 20 Jew-fish are very 
abundant both within and without the river. 1847 Leich- 
hardt frnl. Arisiral. ii. 40 The water holes abounded 
with jew-fish and eels. 1883 E. M. Ramsay Food Fishes 
N. S. Wales 16 (Fish. Exh. Publ.) The most important of 
this_ family is the Jew-fish (Sciiena antarciica), which 
attains to a large size, exceeding 5 feet in length. 1890 
Boston (Mass.) jrnl. 13 Apr. 2/3 The largest jewfish ever 
caught on the Gulf coast . . weighed 348 pounds, was 6 feet 
in length and S feet in circumference just back of the gills. 
Jewge, obs, form of Judge. 
tJewhead. Obs. rare. In 4 lube de. [f. Jew 
sb, dr -hede, -head.] The condition or profession 
of a Jew ; Judaism. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 4248 Men war }>ar 0 sarzin lede. And 
loseph held ai his luhede. 

Jewhood (d5*z7'hiid). rare. [f. as prec. -b 
-HOOD.] =prec. 

1851 Caslvle Sterling ii, Iii. (1872) iro Abstruse vague 
speculations. . about Will, Morals, Jonathan Edwards, Jew- 
hood, M^anhood. 

Jewing (d^hz'ir)). [From a supposed resem- 
blauce to the hooked nose of a Jew : see -ingI.] 
Name for the carunculations or wattles at the base 
of the beak in some varieties of domestic pigeon. 

1886 Century Mag. May Z04 The jewing (in the barb 
pigeon] is three small knobs of cere in the middle of the 
lower mandible, and each side of the gape of the mouth. 

Jewis, -ise, variant of Juise Obs., judgement, 
Jewish. (d3h7'ij], a. [f. Jew sb. r -isH. The 
OE. equivalent was ludeisc, early ME./«z/e7fw/i,] 
1 . Of, belonging to, or characteristic of, the Jews ; 
Israelitish, Hebrew. 

Z11S46 Jove in Gardiner Declar, joye (1546) 8r b, This 


scismatyke iewissh Hieroboam. 1549 Coverdale, etc. 
Erasm. Par. Col. ii. 16 In obseruyng of dayes, and in 
other lewyshe rules. 1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Tit. i. 14 Not 
attending to Jewish fables [Wyclif fables of iewis; _TiN- 
DALE, etc. iewes fables]. 1396 Shaks. Merch. V. i. iii. 113 
You. .spet vpon my Jewish Gaberdine. 1829 Milman Hist. 
Jews II, 85 The Jewish Exodus, or deliverance from Egypt. 
1874 Green Short Hist. ii. v, A Jewish Medical School 
seems to have existed at Oxford. 

2 . Jig. Chiefly referring to the extortion or over- 
leaching attributed to Jewish money-lenders. 

1606 Dekker Sev. Sinnes vi. (Arb.) 40 Brokers yat shaue 
poore men by most iewish interest. 1801 Br. of Lincoln 
in G. Rose Diaries (i860) I. 426 Soane's office has offered 
only 19,000/. .. which is a Jewish offer. 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond iii. vi, You ask a Jewish price for it, Mr. Graves. 

3 . Comb., as fieivish-looking. 

1874 Lisle Carr Jud. Gwynne II. viii. 194 A Jewlsh- 
looking gentleman in faultlessly-made clothes. 

JeW'ishly, adv. [f. piec. -f -LY ^.] In a Jewish 
manner ; after the custom of the Jews ; like a Jew. 

1558 Br. Wat.son Sev, Saernm, vii. 37 We maye not 
lewishlye doubte whether it be done. 1613 Purchas _/•’?/- 
grimage (1614) 226 Unchristian Christians, who lewishly 
hate the name of a lew. 1661 R. L’Estrangf 
MiNaken 34 Peisue and Jewishly sell and betray his Sacied 
Person. 

Jewishness, [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
fl. The religious system of the Jews; Judaism. 
1549 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. Gal. iv. 21 Siiche of 
you, as aie contented to fall backe to Iewl.shnes. 1550 Bale 
Apol. 60 Christ will not have hys pure Gospell myngled 
with leivyshnesse. 1627 W. Sclater Exp. 2 Thess. (1629) 222 
It sauours of lewishness, rather then Christianity. 

2 . Jewish quality or character. 

1822 New Alonthly MTag. IV. 70 An air of Jewishness, or 
an old-clothesman-like expression. i8gg Speaker 10 Feb. 
133/2 The Jews of this country, .are lapidly losing all their 
Jewishne.ss. 

Je'wism (d,:5b7'iz’m). [f. Jew + -ism.] 

Jl. The religious system of the Jews; Judaism. 
::S79 J- Stubbes Gaping GtdffE, iv b. To maintaine therein 
thopen exercise of Turcisme, arrianisme, iewisme, papisme, 
anabaptisme, and such monstruous professions. 1633 Mil- 
ton Flirelings Wks. (1851) 357 Superstitions fetch’d from 
Paganism or Jewism. 1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Hist. Ijidia 
5/1 The channels through which Christianity and Jewism 
were communicated to the nations of the Indian peninsula, 
2 . An idiom or characteristic of the Jews, rare. 
1841 Blachvi. Mag. L. 617 We search in vain for the 
remotest inkling of Jewism of any kind. 1884 L. Gronlund 
Co-op. Coimmu, ii. 50 ‘ JewLsm \ to our mind, best expi esses 
that special curse of our age. Speculation. 

Jewkry, obs. form of Joukery, trickery. 
Jewlep, -lip, obs. forms of Julep. 

Jewless (d^izz'les), a, rare, [f, Jew sh. + -less.] 
Destitute of Jews. 

1882 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Lije (1895] II. 254 
Meanwhile Aberdeen . . abideth altogether Jewless. 1897 
Daily News 8 Feb. 2/1 It was generally supposed that from 
1290 to 165s this was a Jewless England. Mr. Wolf and 
Mr. Sydney Lee have, however, proved .. that the Hebrew 
race was represented in that interval. 

Je'Wling (d2i77'lir|). rare. [f. Jew sh, 4 - -UNG.] 
A little or young Jew. 

1613 Purchas Pz/^/;;za^e (1614) 213 Everie of the ycuthes 
holdeth a pot in his hand, .they wish joy to each other : and 
the lewlings presently breake their earthen pots. 1879 
Baring-Gould Germany II. 258 The Count . . turned ‘ the 
stupid Jewling ’ out of his house. 

t Jcwly, adv, Obs. rare, [f. as prec. 4- -LY 2 .] 
Ill the manner of a Jew ; in the Jewish language. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. xxxvi. 11 Ne speke thou to vs lewly 
[1388 hi the langage of lewis], — Gal. ii. 14 If thou . . lyuest 
hethenli, and not lewly [1388 levvelich]. 

Jewmew, variant of Gembw Obs., twin. 
J'e'Wry (dsTie-ri). Forms: 3-4 Giw-, Gy werie, 
-ye, 4 luery, -ie, 4-5 luwery, -ie, lewery, -ie, 
-ye, (lurye, 4-7 lurie, lury, 5 lure, Iwry), 
5-6 Iewry(e, (6 Sc. loure), 6-7 Jewrie, 7- 
Jewry. [a. kW.juerie = OY. juierie,jnerie,jttrie 
(T3th c.), mod.F.yzzzz/me : see Jew and -eby.] 
Jl. The land of the Jews, Judea; sometimes 
extended to the whole of Palestine. Ohs. or arch. 

a 1350 Harl. MS. 4196 in A rchiv Stud. nen. Spr. LVII. 79 
Als custuni was in be iury. i387_Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 
89 pis Nabugodonosor..wenfe into luda, )>nt is j)e lewerie, 
and took lerusalem. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 267/2 Ivrye, 
where Ivys dwelle [v.r. Iwry], Indea. 1326 Tindale John 
vii. I lesus went about in Galile, and wolde not goo about in 
iewry, 1333GAU Arc/i/ K(T7'4i (jthowbethleemeffratathow 
artlitil amangis anethowsand of loure. 1539 Bible (Great) 
Ps. Ixxvi. I In lewry is God knowne ; his name is greate in 
Israel. x6o6 Shaks. Ant. Zj- Cl. 1. ii. 28 A Childe. .to whom 
Herode of lewry may do Homage. 1671 True Nonconf. 19 
It may be considered that Antiochus his title to Jurie is not 
obnoxious to any particular exception. 1708 J. Philips 
Cyder 11. (1807) 97 Drawn from the north to Jewry’s hallow'd 
plain.s. 1742 Young Nt. Th. ix. 1662 'Tis unconfin'd To 
Christian land, or Jewry. 

attrib. X397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. i. viii, 4 Parnassus is trans- 
form’d to Sion hill, And lury-palmes her steepe ascents 
done fill. 

2 . The district inhabited by Jews in a town or 
city ; the Jews’ quarter ; the Ghetto. (Hence the 
Oldjesvry in London.) Obs, exc. Plist. 

In 1225, in Giwerie = in pawn to the Jews : cf. 1386. 
at22S Ancr.R. 394 Ne telleS me him god feolawe bet lelq 
his wed ine Giwerie uqrto aewiten ut his fere ? God Almihri 
leide himsulf uor ns ine Giwerie, .. uorto aewiten ut his 
leofmon of Giwene honden. XZ97 R. pLOUc. (Rolls) 9920 
per was mani a wilde hine bat. .wende in to pe gywerie and 
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woundede and to drowe. C1386 Chaucer Prioress' T. 37 
Ther was in Asye in a greet Cilee Amonges cristene folk a 
lewerye Sustened by a loid of that contree For foule vsure 
and lucre of vileynye. 1598 B. Jonson Ev. man in Hunt. 
T. i[i], Hast thou for-sworue all thy friends i' the old lewrie ? 
1670-98 Lasscls Voy. Italy II. 50, I saw on my left hand 
the great back door of the Jewry ; for here the Jews live all 
together in a corner of the town, and are locked np every 
night. 1844 Fraser’s Mag. XXX. 423/1 To assign them a 
peculiar quarter, as the Israelites were once confined to 
their Jewry. i8y6 GREEtt Stray Sttiii. Here [Oxford] 
as elsewhere the Jewry was a town within a town. 

+ 3 . The Jewish religion, Jnclaism. Ods. 

13. . S. E. Leg. (MS. Bodl. 779) in A rckiv Sttui. nen. Spr. 
LXXXII. 346/4 A 1 his kyn byleued al on jre gywerye. 138a 
Wyclif Gal. i. 14, I profitide in lurye aboue many myn 
eueue eeldis. c 1449 PncocK Rtpr. i. xiii. fig Conuertid fro 
lewry into Cristenhode. 1552 Huloet, lewrye, iudaisnius. 
4 . The Jewish people, nation, race, or com- 
munity ; tlie Jews collectivelj'. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 247 Now conies a new 
pleynt, to destroie )ie J uerie. 134a Ayenb, 7 pis word ^eter- 
clay pet pe iurie clepep sabat. ctifio Apol. Loll. loo Wer 
per pre sectis among pe lury, Phariseis and Essei.s, and 
Saduceis. C1460 Toivne ley Mysi.'nx.. Most gentyll of 

luie to me that I fynde. 1641 Jackson True Evang. T. 2 
This Prophecy hath been contained neither within the 
limits of Jury nor Christendome._ 1853 Zangwilu Ckildr. 
Ghetto Vvotva, That long cruel night in Jewry which coin- 
cides with the Christian Era. 1899 IVestni. Gas. ii Aug. 
7/1 All three parties call upon the judges [in the Dreyfus 
trial] . . to remember that the real issue ‘ is between Catholic 
France and Cosmopolitan Jewry 
J Jewse. Obs. App. an erratic form of Joist. 
1610 Engl. Elisa in Mirr.for hlag. 866 Th’ iron barres in 
sunder they did rent, Beate downe the posts, and all the 
iewses brent. 

Jew’s-ear. [Erroneous rendering of med.L. 
auricula Jiids Judas’s ear; so called from its 
shape, and from its being frequently found on the 
elder, on which tree Judas Iscariot was reputed 
to have hanged himself.] 

1. An edible cup-shaped fungus (^Hirneola or 
Exidia Auricula-Judsi) growing on the roots and 
trunks of trees, chiefly the elder, and formerly in 
repute as a medicine ; also locally applied to species 
diPeziza (Britten & Holl. 1879). 

*344 Phaek Regim. Lyfe (1560) Tjb, Take the mushe- 
rom y‘ groweth upon an elder tree, called in englysha 
lewes eares. 1597 Gerardc Herbal in. Ixxi, 1233 There 
groweth oftentimes vpon [elders] a certaine excrescence 
called Auricula Indes or lewes eare. 1634 Heywqod & 
Bbome Witches Lane, hi. Wks. 1874 IV. 209 All the Sallets 
are turn’d to Iewe.s-eares. 1646 Sir T, Browne Pseud. Ep. 
ir. vi. loi Jews eares . . an e.xcrescence about the roots of 
Elder, and concerneth not the Nation of the Jews, but Judas 
Iscariot, upon a conceit, lie hanged on this tree. 1694 
Salmon Bate's Dispens. (1713) 703/2 Let the Throat be 
anointed with Oil of Jews-Eai-s; which is made by boiling 
the Jews-Ears. .in Oyl-Olive till they are crisp, and pressing 
out the Oyl, and repeating the boiling in like manner with 
fresh Jews-Ears, to the third time. 1694 Motteux Raidais 
IV. lx. (1737) 245 Sallats, a Hundred Varieties, of Creeses, . ■ 
Sives, Rampions, Jew’s Ears. 1882 Garden 2 Sept. 207/2 
There are several tree-growing edibles besides the two just 
mentioned. Of such is the Jew's ear, 

2. Locally applied to the Tomato (Britten & 
Holl.). 

Jews’ harp, Jew’s-harp. (Also sometimes 
with small j.) [A variant of Jews’ tjiiijip, q.v.J 

1, A musical instrument of simple construction, 
consisting of an elastic steel tongue fixed at one 
end to a small lyre-shaped frame of brass or iron, 
and bent at the other end at right angles ; it is 
played by holding the frame between the teeth 
and striking the free aid of the metal tongue with 
the finger, variations of tone being produced by 
altering the size and shape of the cavity of the 
mouth. Called also Jews' trump. 

Double ‘Jews' -harp ; one having two tongue.s. 

1393 R. Duddelev in Hakluyt Voy. III. 376 If they would 
bring him lulcheU, kuiues, and lewes-harps, he hid them 
assure me, he . .would trade with me. C1396 Raleigh ibid. 
663 Wee should send them lewes harpes : for they would 
glue for euery one two Hemies. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 116 
As for the lewes Harpe, it is a sharpe Percussion ; And 
besides, hath the vantage of penning the Aire in the Mouth. 
1742 Fielding J, Andtems i. vii, Thou canst make a mole 
hill appear as a mountain; a Jew’s-harp sound like a 
trumpet. 1762 B. Thornion {titk) Au Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day, adapted to the ancient British musick, viz. the Saltbo.x, 
the Jews.harp, the Marrow-bones and Cleavers. 1774 
Pennant Tour Scotl. in I._ 194 The trump, or Jew's 
harp, would not merit the mention among the Highland 
instruments of Musick, if it was not to prove its origin and 
antiquity. 1787 Hawkins ‘Johnson 477 They.. are lovers of 
music and dancing, but know no instrument save the jews’ 
harp. 1820 Byron Blues i. 60 The Jews’ harp he nick- 
names his lyre. 1836 Smart Diet., Jew’s harp. 1863 
Lubbock Preh. Times xiii. (1869) 443 Their musical instru- 
ments are .. a Jew’s-harp made of a strip of bamboo. 1880 
Grove Did. Musk, Jew’sharp, 1882 Ogilvie, 1883 Cassell, 
1890 Cent, Diet, Jews’-harp. 1893 Leland Mem, I. 206 
Quite as marvellous . . was the Doctor’s own performance 
on the single and double Jew’s harp. 

2. trausf. a. Naiit. ‘ The shackle for joining a 
chain-cable to the anchor-ring’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 1867), shaped like the frame of the 
musical instrument, h. aiirib. Applied to a staple 
of similar form. 

1750 Blanculey Naval Expos. 83 'Jews Harps, are made 


of Iron, and of such Substance and suitable Strengtli, as to 
be sufficient to hold the Pendant Chain where the Moaring 
Cable is bent to the Ring, and secured by a Forelock. 

Rigging Seamanship II. 281 A link called a jew’s 
harp, through which the bridle or hawser of a ship, when 
moored, is passed. 1794 W. Felton Carriages I. 76 
It is fixed on the axletree by a Jew’s harp staple. 

Hence Jews’-harper, one who plays the jevvs’- 

harp. 

1790 Bystander 103 Joah called the Muses ballad-singers, 
Apollo a jews-harper. 

■fjewship. Obs. rare. [f. Jew xA -h - ship,] 
The condition or profession of a Jew ; Judaism. 

yS 35 Coverdale Gal. i. 13 Ye haue herde of my conuersa- 
cion afore tyme in the leweshippe how that. .1 . .preuayled 
m the leweshippe aboue many of my companyons in my 
nacion. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. i Tint. iv. i 
Whiche shall departe from the synceritie of fayth. .and slyde 
backe vnto a certayne leweship. 

Jews’ stone, Jewstone. [lu senses i, 
2, rendering med.L. lapis Judaicus {Lanfranc’s 
Cinirgie 27S, and Minsheu Dnctor').'\ 

1 . The fossil spine of a laige sea-urchin, found 
in Syria, formerly used in medicine. ? Obs. 

1633 Hart Diet of Diseased m.-us. ■yis Some medicines 
. .are esteemed good against the stone.. of this kind is the 
lewes stone, goats blood [etc.]. 1731 Sir J. Hill Mat. 
Med. 302 Lapis Judaicus, The Jews Stone, . . is no other 
than the Spine of a large Echinus Mannus of a peculiar 
Species. 1888 Syd. Soc. f.c.v., Jem's stone, see Lapis 
Judaicus [a stone found in Palestine, and formerly used as a 
diuretic and lithontriptic, as well as in fluxes]. 

2 . A crystallized form of iron pyrites (also called 
marcasite), formerly used as a gem. ? Obs. 

1617 Minsheu Ductor, Marchesite .. etiain lewes stone. 
1658 Phillu'S, Jewstone, a kind of stone called also a 
Marchesite. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola I. vii. The ‘Jew’s 
stone ’, with the lion-headed serpent enchased in it. 

3 . Applied locally to various hard rocks. 

1839 Murchison Siliir. Syst. i. xxv. 313 Jew stone. .This 
quarriers' term is evidently used to designate all hard un- 
manageable rocks of uneven and splintery fiacture. 1883 
Cassell's Encycl. Diet., Jem-stone, i. Geol. A local name 
for a black basalt found on the Clee Hills. 1890 Cent. 
Diet., Jews' ■stone.. \ocA name of a limestone-bed belonging 
to the White Lias (Rhaitic) in Someisetshire. 

Jews’ trump, Jew’s-trump. Now rare. 
Also 6 lues trounk, 9 dial. J ew-trump. [An 
earlier name than the now usual Jews' harp, and 
formerly equally common in England. In Scotland 
and N. of England the instrument is still called 
simply Thump, agreeing with the Fr. name irompe 
(Littre), which is now however mostly displaced by 
guimharde. Although no early example of F. 
trompi in this sense has been adduced, it is probable 
that the name trump came from France, esp. as in 
the Customs Rates of 1545 they are called lues 
trounks, a mistranslation perh. due to the fact that 
the trompe of the elephant is also called in Eng. 
trunk. The first element was certainlyy^wx from 
the first ; conjectures that this rvas an alteiation of 
jaws, or of F. Jen, are baseless and inept. But 
the attribution of the instrument to the Jews occurs, 
so far as is known, only in English, and there is no 
actual evidence as to its origin. 

More or less satisfactory reasons may be conjectured : e. g. 
that the instiument was actually made, sold, or sent to 
England by Jews, or supposed to be so; or that it wa.s 
attiibuted to them, as a good commercial name, suggesting 
the trumps and haips mentioned in the Bible. As the instru- 
ment was neither a trump nor a harp, the Ingenuity which 
conferred upon it these names may well have distinguished it 
as the trump or harp of the Jews. See also article by Rev. 
C. B. Mount in Notes ^ Queries, 23 Oct. 1897, p. 322.] 

= Jews’ harp i. 

134s Rates oj Customs, lues trounks the grose iijj. iiijrf. 
1583 Ibid. C vij, lewes trumps the groce xj. 1391 News 
fr. Scotl. (Ro.xb.), Geillis Duncan . . did goe before them 
playing this reill or daunce uppon a small trumpe called a 
Jewes trump, untill they entred into the Kirk of North 
Barrick. .the king .. sent for the saide Geillis Duncan, who 
upon the like trump did play the saide daunce before the 
kinges majestie. 1392 G. Harvey Pierce's Super. 85 An 
vnlversall reformation be proclaimed with the sound of a 
lewes trumpe. 1613 R. Harcouut Voy. Guiana in Hart. 
Misc. (Main.) III. 178 Knives, beads, jews trumps and such 
toys as well contented [S. American Indians]. «i623 
Fletcher Loved s Progr. i. i, Playing on a gytterne or a 
Jewes Trumpe. 1678 Rvmer Trag. last Age 139 Our ears 
are rapt with the lintamar and twang of the Tongs and 
Jew.struinps. 1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xv, I'll stake 
my Cremona to a Jew’s trump, 1796 Pecgc Anonym. (1809) 
48. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss., Jew-trump. 1882 Ogilvie, 
1883 Casslll, 1890 Cent, Diet., Jews’-trump, 1901 Eng, 
Dial. Diet,, Jew’s trump or trunk. 

tb. Applied to a usurer : cf. Jew sb. 2. Obs. 

1603 Chatman, etc. Eastiu, Ho ii, O ’tis a notable jews 
trump ! I hope to live to see dog’s meat made of the old 
usurer’s flesh. 

Jewys, jewyse, var, Juise Obs., judgement. 

Jeyst, var. Gest sb.^ Obs., stage of a journey. 

II Jezail (dgezai’l, -SH). E.Ind. Also juzail. 
[Pers. Jjljik ja"d’ll, a large musket or rifle (used 

with a rest), a swivel-gun, wall-piece; according 
to Redman, coriupt. jaza'iri cf. jazii'iri 

a matchlockman, one of the guard of the Safawi 
kings,] A long and heavy Afghan musket. 


1838-42 Gln. A. AoBOrT Jrnl. Ajghau IVar (1S79) 

167 The assailants had flint locks to their juzallb, 1862 
Beveridge Hist. India III. viil. iv. 414 The Afghan 
jezails carrying much farther than the British muskets, 
poured in a fire which could not be returned. 1881 Pal- 
grave Vis. Eng; Valley of Death ix, The one who out- 
slipp’d the jezail and the knife 1 1889 R. Kit’ling Departm. 
Ditties, etc. (1899) 67 Two thousand pounds of education 
Drops to a ten-rupee jezail [rzV«Tdefile]. 1892 — Barrack-r. 
Balladsii, All night die cressets glimmered pale OnUlwar 
Sabre and Tonk Jezail, 

attrib. 1892 Pall Flail G. 21 Apr. 4/3 Colonel Durand 
himself receiving a very serious wound in the groin with a 
bullet— a garnet enclosed in lead. 

Hence |1 Jezai Tehee [f. prec. with TurkI agential 
suffix chi\, a soldier cairying a jezail. 

1862 Beveridge India III. viii. v. 434 It was deemed 
necessary ‘ . . to get rid of the detachment of jezailchees ’. 

Jezebel (d^e’zebel). Also 6 lesabelle, 7 
Jezabel, Jesebel. Name of the infamous wife 
of Ahab king of Israel (i Kings xvi. 31, xix. i, 2, 
xxi ; 2 Kings ix. 30-37) ; hence used allusively 
for a wicked, impudent, or abandoned woman (cf. 
Rev. ii, 20) or for a woman who paints her face. 

1358 Knox Eirst Blast (Arb.) 39 He hath raised vp these 
lesabelles [our mischeuous Maryes] to be the vttermoste of 
his plagues. 1679 T, Oates {titlD Witch of Endor, or the 
witchcrafts of the Roman Jesebel, 1711 Budgell Sped. 
No. 175 p 2 A Jezebel . . appears constantly dress'd at her 
Sash, and has a thousand little Tricks and Fooleries to attract 
the Eyes of all the idle young Fellows. 1771 Smollett 
H itniph. Cl. iS J uly Let. i, Mrs. Jenkins was. . insulted with 
the opprobrious name of painted Jezebel. 1891 S, Mostyn 
Curatica 113 Oh ! you abandoned Jezebel ! 

Hence Jezebelian (-brlian), f Jezebelical (-be‘- 
likal), Jezehelish (dge’zebelij) adjs. {nonce-wds.), 
of the character of, or resembling, Jezebel. 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims I. i. 63 That painted lezabel, 
whose fouler wrinkles, her lezabelicall, lesuiticall Parasites 
still labour with renewed and refined Arts also to playster 
and fill vp a fiesh. 1896 IVesim. Gaz. 28 July 4/2 Remarks 
on her Jezehelish appearance [so much paint and powder]. 

II Jeziah. (d3e-zya). E. hid. Also 7 jid-, 
judge(0)a, S jezia, jezzeea. [Pers. (Arab.) 
jizyah poll-tax.] The poll-tax imposed 

by Musulman law on non-Mohammedan subjects; 
spec, that exacted by the Mogul emperors in India. 

1683 Vizier's Let. in W. Hedges Diary 18 J uly (1887) I, loi 
Our last order for taking Custome, and Jidgea. 1686 Fort 
Si. Geo. Cons, in Notes cj- E.vir. i. (1871) 49 (Y. Suppl.) That 
the Poll-money or Judgeea lately ordered by trie Mogul 
would be exacted of the English and Dutch. 1733 Hanway 
Trav. (1762) Il.xiy.vii, ■yjinote. This ta.x, called the jeziah, 
was wont to be paid by those who were not mahommedans. 
1813 Elthinsione Acc.Caubul (1842) II. 71 He also levies 
the J ezzeea, or tax on Hindoos. 1862 Beveridge Hist, India 
I. I. vi. 142 The/tuzh or capitation ta.x on infidels. 

Jliampan, variant of Jampan. 

II Jheel, jhil (dafl). E. Ind. Also 9 jeil, 
jeel. [Hindi jhtli\ A pool or lagoon (in India) 
often of vast extent, left after an inundation. 

1803 Land. Gaz. Extraord. No. 27 Apr., We found the 
enemy very strongly encamped . . a large jeel of water ex- 
tending to their right. 1824 Heber JruL (182S) I. 207. 
1843 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 336 'The 
pigs ’ come out of their own accord, to take the air or wallow 
in some neighbouring jheel. 1883 Encycl. Brit, XYIII. 71/2 
Numerous shallow ponds or jhtis mark the former beds of 
the shifting rivers, _Thesey/;i 7 j have great value, not only 
as preservatives against inundation, but also as leservoirs 
for irrigation. 1899 Westni. Gaz. 28 J an. 7/5 A peiformance 
which would not be amiss in the best snipe jheels of India. 

II Jhow (d^hau), E. Ind. Also 9 jow, jhao, 
jhau. [Hindi jha 'u, jhau, jhdwu, Bkr.jhdwuka.^ 
A shrubby tamarisk {Tamarix indieef), frequent 
in the marshes of the Indian rivers, and used for 
basket-making and other purposes. Also aitrib. 

1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 274 Jow, or dagger 
grass jungles that are nearer. 1862 Beveridge Hist. India 
III. viH. vii, 489 A low, but in some places thick jhow 
jungle. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 92 In 
LOimtries like Bengal, where long grass, jhao, thick crops, 
etc., are common. 

Jib (dgib), sb^ Also 7 gihb, 7-8 jihb, 8 gib, 
jyb. [Origin uncertain ; the name has been found 
only in English. 

Possibly an abbreviation of gibbet, with reference to its 
suspension from, the mast-head. Conne.xion with Jib z'.® is 
also plausible ; hut the vb. has not as yet been found so early.] 

1 . Naut. A triangular stay-sail stretching from the 
outer end of the jib-boom to the fore-topmast head 
in large ships, and from the bowsprit to the mast- 
head in smaller craft. Flying jib, a second sail of 
similar shape set before the jib on the Jlying jib- 
boom (but f 1 700-1750 applied to the only jib of 
large vessels) ; in some large vessels more jibs, in 
extreme cases as many as six, are carried, the outer- 
most being the jib oJ jibs : see qiiot. 1 867, 

‘ No Tudor ship carried anything in the form of a fore-sail 
or jib. It was not till long afterwards that any nation 
adopted them for square-rigged vessels — a fact that is very 
remarkable, since they were certainly used by small craft at 
the end of the ifith century,' Q. Corbett Successors of 
Drake (1900) 424.) ‘ In 1688 jibs were part of the ordinary 
stores at Woolwich, and must therefore have been used in 
the large ships before that date.’ (M. Oppenheim,) 

1661 Inventory Siuailozu Ketch (S. P. Dom. Cihas. II. 
XXXV. 10. i), One new Gibb .. One ould Gibb. 1694 Acet. 
Stores sent to Stnights Fleet 31 July (Navy Board Lett. 

138-3 
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XXIX. 834), For preserving the sailes— Jibbs Two, Mizen 
Topsli I. 1711 W. Sutherland Shij>huild, Assist. 117 There 
is another Sail call'd a flying Gib. ryia E. Cooke Vay.S. Sea 
16 Her flying Jyb loose. 17*6 G. Roberts 4 FVj. Voy. 280 
My Fore-sail and Jibb were patched out of the Pieces of 
the Main-Sail. 1750 Bla.ncklev Naval Expos. 140 Those 
[sails] which are not bent to the Yards, are, the Flying 
Jibb, Fore, Fore-top, Main . . and Mizon Top-mast Stay 
Sails. Ri^'^ing ^ Seamanship I. 83 Before the mast 
is a foresail, a jib, and a flying jib, 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., Jib 0/ Jibs, a sixth jib on the bowsprit, only 
known to flying-kitemen ; the sequence being— storm, inner, 
outer, flying, spindle, jib of jibs. 1878 Masque of Poets 53 
The jib swung loose in the sudden gale. 

l>. The cut of one's jib (folloq.): one’s personal 
appearance, countenance, or look ; see Cut sb. 16 c. 

Orig. a sailor’s figure of speech, suggested by the promin- 
ence and characteristic form of the jib of a ship. 

18*3-1881 [see Cut sh. 16 c]. 1824 Scott Si. Roitan’s i, 
If she disliked what the sailor calls the cut of their jib. i8S3 
Lvtton My Novel iv, xxiii, Not know an Avenel 1 We’ve 
all the same cut of the jib, have pot we, father? 1S96 
Guy Boothby lit Strange Comp,_ ii. iv. 48/1, I like the cut 
of your jib, or you wouldn’t be sitting there opposite me. 

2 . dial. The under lip an phr. to hang the jib). 
Also, The mouth, face, or nose. 

a 182s Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Jib, the under-lip. Of a 
whimpering child it is said ‘ he hangs his jib’. 2832 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour i. 2 They cock up their jibs and 
ride along with a ‘find any fault with either me or my 
horse, if you can' sort of air. 1865 B. Brierley Irkdale I. 
253 (Lancask. dial.) Cock up thy jib, an’ let’s have another 
smeawtch, an' then I'se goo whoam. 

3 . Comb., as jib-down -haul, a rope used to haul 
down the jib; jib-guy, a stout rope which sup- 
ports the jib-boom ; jib-halyard, the halyard for 
raising and lowering the jib ; jib-head, an iron 
fastened to the head of a jib which has been short- 
ened at the top ; jib-headed a., shaped like a 
jib, said of a topsail ; jib-header, a topsail shaped 
like a jib ; jib-iron = jib-traveller •, jib-netting, 
a triangular netting fixed under the jib-boom to 
hold the jib when temporarily hauled down and 
to prevent men from falling into the sea while 
furling, etc. the jib; f jib-sail=JiB i ; jib-sheet, 
one of the ropes by which the jib is trimmed, 
stretching from its clew to the bows of the ship ; 
jib-stay, the stay on which the jib is set ; jib- 
traveller (see quot. 1 794). 

1823 H. B. Gascoigne Nav. Fame 54^ While some to Let 
the anchor go prepare, The slack *Jib-down-liaul in the 
Waste they bear. 1868 Kinglake Crimea (1877) IV. xiii. 
390 Wlien the movement of each ship had ceased, the ''jib- 
guys of the two were, .touching. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Vrs. 
Voy, 169 So I unreev'd the . . Main Haliard.s, and *Jibb 
Haliaidi, and bent them. 1861 Times 16 Aug , The Christ- 
abel had a "'jib-headed topsail up, and completed her race 
with much less labour than her rival had done. 1881 Stan- 
dard 22 June 3/7 All having jibheaded topsails and whole 
mainsails set. 1899 Daily Netos 19 July 5/7 The Britannia 
. .substituted a jackyarder for a *jibheader. 1732 Beawes 
Lex Merc. Rediv. 268 Lying too, with her '’'Gib Sail hauled 
to windward and her Mizzen Sail set. 1861 Smiles En- 
gbieers II. 36 In this situation the jibsail was blown to 
pieces. 1823 H. B. Gascoigne Nav, Fame 51 Starboard 
the helm, the slack ■"Jib-sheet haul Aft. 1828 M. Scott 
Tom Cringle xix, In a minute the jibsheet was again hauled 
over to leeward, and away she was like an arrow, crowding 
all sail. 1873 Bedford Sailods Pocket Bk. _(ed. 2) iii. 59 If 
under sail and about to tack, let fly the jib-sheet. 1732 
Chambers Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Flying ■*Jibb Stay and 
Sails. ci86o H. Seaman's Cateck.ig> Let go the 

jibstay. 1794 Rigging ijr Seamanship I. 179 The * Jib- 
traveller is a circular iron hoop,_with a hook and shackle, 
used to haul out the tack of the jib. 

Jill (d^ib), sd.^ Also 8-9 gib. [app, an abbre- 
viation of gibbet', see Gibbet 3.J The pro- 
jecting arm of a crane ; also applied to the boom 
of a derrick. 

1764 Ff.rguson in Phil. Trouts, LIV. 24 This crane . . 
might be built in a room eight feet in width ; the gib being 
placed on the outside of the room. 1804 Naval Chron. 
XH. 116 Mr. I. Bramah has invented a new jib. 1823 J. 
Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 2S4 The jib, or gibbet, as it 
is called, from a resemblance to that machine, is a tri- 
angular frame of wood, one side being perpendicular, and 
supported on pivots at the top and bottom, so that the whole 
moves round on these ns a vertical axis of motion. 1851 
lllusir. Caial, Gt- Exhib. 230 The projection or radius of 
the jib of these cranes is 32 feet. 1873 Knight Diet. Blech, 
688/1 The jib or movable spar of the derrick is hinged to 
and near the foot of the post, its top being held by a chain 
which passes over pulleys to a winch on the post, so that 
the inclination of the jib may be adjusted as required. 
189s Mod. Steam Engine 56 The jib is adjustable at any 
angle, and the crane is made to hoist, lower and turn round 
in either direction by steam. 

b. Comb., as jib-beam, -pole', jib-crane, a exaue 
fitted with a jib; jib-frame, ‘the upright frame at 
the sides of a marine-engine, connecting the cylin- 
der, condenser, and the framing’ (Knight hict. 
Mech. 1875). 

179* Trans. Soc. Arts X. 222 Hung on a pulley, at the 
end of the gib-beam. 1873 Daily News 17 Sept. 7/1 The 
stone was lifted up by a jib crane for the purpose of placing 
the mortar. 1898 tVestm. Gas. 4 July 6/1 A powerful 
electric travelling jib crane running on a large elevated 
track controlling^ the entire lengtL 1898 Daily News 
J7 May 2/6 The jib poles did not go against the brick pier. 

Jib Jib w.a] 

1 . A jibbing h6r3e, a jibber. 


*843 Youatt Horse xv. 317 The mare was a rank jib 
in single harness. 1831 H. Mavhew Land. Labour I. 189 
(Farmer) Frequently young horses that will not work in 
cabs— such as jibs-aie sold to the horse-slaughterers as 
useless. 1890 Boldrewood Squatter' s_ Dream iv. 43 Jack 
was borne off by two jibs and a bolter in the Warroo mail. 
2 . The state of being at a standstill. 

1893 G. D. Leslie Lett, to Marco xx. 134 My picture is at 
present in a state of jib, owing to a child’s head in it which 
I cannot get right. 

Jib (dsib), Naut. Also 7 gib, 9 gibb, jibb : 
see also Gebe. [Etymology obscure; the same 
sense is expressed by Da. gibbe, Sw. dial, gippa ; 
cf. also Dn. gijpen, Ger. giepen, pi ob. from a EG. 
original. But, as in Gybe v., the phonetic change 
of (g) to (d;i) is unexplained.^ 

1 . irans. To pull (a sail or yard) round from one 
side of the vessel to the other, as in tacking, etc. 

1691 T. H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 126 The place and fitt- 
ing of the Shrowd so as to make way for the gibbing of the 
Yards. 1776 Cook snd Voy. 11. iii. (1842) 1. 426 In changing 
tacks, they have only occasion to shift or jib round the sail. 
1834 M. Scott Cruise Midge (1863) 15 It could be hooked 
and unhooked, as need were, when she tacked and it became 
neces.sary to jib the sail. 1863 Examiner 18 Mar. 163 
A movement of the boys when the boat was jibbing her sail 
may have upset her. 

2 . intr. Of a sail, etc. : To shift or swing round 
from one side of a vessel to the other ; = Gybe v. i. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. ii, The Boom gibbed over the Top 
of the Cabin. 1804 Naval Chron. XI. 169 The sail gibbed, 
the boat upset. 1831 Trelawsey Adv. younger Son II. 
igg, I saw the Boston schooner’s main-sail jib. 

Tb. transf. Of other things : To swing round. 
i8gt Daily News 23 July 7/2 The arm of the crane could 
swing round, or gibb, on each side, and deliver the stone on 
a truck. 

Jib, vP Also jibb, rarely gib. [A recent word 
of uncertain derivation : not in Todd 1S18, Web- 
ster I S 2 8, or Craig 1847. Thought by Forby (« 1 82 5) 
to be transf. from the jibbing of a sail, and so to be 
identical with Jib zi.l But this is very doubtful. 

Jib has a curious resemblance to OF. and mod. dial. 
F. giber to kick, sometimes said of horses ; whence regiber 
(mod.F. regimber), early ME. regihben in Ancr. R., to kick 
as a wanton beast; but it is not possible to connect jib 
historically with these words.] 

1 . intr. Of a horse or other animal in harness : 
To stop and refuse to go on ; to move restively 
backwards or sideways instead of going on ; to 
balk stubbornly. 

x8ti Jane Austen Lett. (1S84) II. 95 The horses actually 
gibbed on this side of Hyde Park Gate. 1816 Scott Antiq, 
ii, Miss Gririe Oldbuck was sometimes apt to jibb when he 
pulled the reins too tight. « 1825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, 
Jib, to start suddenly and violently aside, geneially from 
the collar; and to refuse to draw er go forwaid. It is said 
of a horse metaphorically from the jibbing of a sail. 1826 
Disraeli Vtv. Grey vi. ii, The horses have jibbed, and will 
not .stir. 1843 Ford Handbk. Spain i. 48 In the be.st 
regulated teams it must happen that some one will occasion- 
ally start, gib, and bolt. 

2 . transf. and fig. a. To slop short in some 
action ;- to refuse to proceed or advance ; to draw 
back, back out. 

i8t2 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 139 Nanny jibbed a bit in 
the twelfth lound. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 16 Mar., I had settled 
to finish the review, when, behold. . I jibb’d. 1843 Emrson 
Let. in Corr. M, Napier, Many Whigs, however, will jib, 
from fear of their constituents. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan IVoman 
110 When there is no compulsion there is no gibbing. 
b. To start aside ; to shy at. 

1882 T. A. Guthrie Vice Versa vi. 123 The boys taking 
the parts of ladies jibbing away from their partners in a 
highly unlady-like fashion. 1896 Ouida Massarenes xv, 
Til ere are people who jib at you still, you know ; when once 
you were one of us, they wouldn’t dare. 

Hence Jibbing vbl. sb. and pfl. a. 

1844 Alb, Smith Adv. Mr. Ledbury xlii. (1886) 130 The 
playful vagaries of jibbing horses. 1861 G. F. Berkeley 
Sportsm. IV. Prairies xv. 247 A succession of jibbings and 
rearings. 1862 \yHYTE Melville Dis. Bar x, (ed, 12) 363 
A backward swain is like ajibbing horse. 

Jib, Sc. irans. To fleece; to strip; to milk 
closely, drain to the dregs. Hence Jibbings, the 
last strainings of milk from a cow ; aflerings. 

J728 Ramsay Vision viii, Our trechour peirs thair tj’ranns 
treit, Quha jyb them, and thair substance eit. 1824 Mac- 
TACGART Gallovidian Encycl., Jibb, to milk closely. Jib- 
bings, the last milk that can be drawn out of a cow's udder. 
1828 Carlyle Lei. in Froude Li/e^ (1882) II. ii, 27 Jane the 
lesser . . furnishes butter and aflerings (jibbings) for tea. 

II Jibbah. (dsi'ba). Also jibbeh, jibba. [A 
variant (following the promme. current in Egypt) of 
JOBBAH.] An outer garment, worn by Egyptian 
Mohammedans, consisting of a long cloth coat 
with sleeves reaching nearly to the wri.sls. 

189a Daily News 20 Oct. 5/6 He again returned, wearing 
a clean jibbeh patched with pieces of the vestments belong- 
ing to our Mission church at El Obeld. i8g6 Ibid. 3 Feb. 
6/4 A. man dressed in the Mahdist ‘jibba’ appeared before 
Slatin’s fort, with a summons to surrender. 1898 Doyle 
Trag. Korosho v. 123 Then he laid his black forefinger 
upon the breast of his jibbeh. 
b. Comb., as jibbah-clad. 

1898 Daily News s Sept. 5/8 The Dervishes .. broke and 
fled, leaving the field white with jifabah-clad corpses, like a 
meadow dotted with snowdrifts. 

Jibber (dgi-bai), sb. [f. Jib v.z + -eb hj A 
horse that jibs. 


184710 Halliwell. 1871 Le Fanu Checkmate II. xiii. 
123 There are kickers and roarers, and bolters and jibbers. 
1879 Sala Paris herself again (1880) II. xiv. 233 Hts horse 
was a miserable jibber. 

Jibber, [Related to Jabber and Gibber.] 
intr. To speak rapidly and inarticulately ; to 
chatter unintelligibly. 

18*4 Scott Redgauntlei Let. xi, The jackanape. .jibbered 
and cried as if it was mocking its master. 1883 Hall 
Caine Cobw. Crit. i. 16 A jibbering disposition to ‘break 
into ecstasies ’. 1808 IVesim. Gaz. 25 May 3/2 The proud 

passenger, may jibber with fright. 1900 Ibid. 12 Sept. 4/2 
'I'hey decline to learn, .and jibber when corrected. 

Jibbet(t, Jibbong, obs. ff. Gibbet, Geeburg. 
Jibbings : see Jib zi .3 

Jib-boozu. A^'atd. [f. Jib r/i.i-t- Boom ji. 2 ] A 
spar run out from the end of the bowsprit, to 
which the tack of the jib is lashed, and beyond 
which is sometimes extended the Jiying fib-boom. 

1748 A nson's Voy. ii. i.x. 226 One of the sail-makcvs males 
was fishing from the end of the gib-boom. 1752 Chambers 
Cycl. s.v. Ship (Plate), Flying Jibbhoom [no simple jib- 
boom shown]. 1769 Falconer Diet. Blariue (1776), Jib- 
Boom,. .This boom, is nothing more than a continuation of 
the bowsprit foiward, to which it may be considered as a 
top-mast. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xxxv. To prepare for 
action, and keep close order, which means, to have your 
flying jib-boom in at the starn windows of the ship a he.Td 
of you. 1878 Masque of Poets 55 Out on the jibboom in a 
gale He went in the darkness to furl a sail, 

Jibby-horse. [cf. dial. (E.Angl.jyVM/, a gill 
dressed in showy finery.] (See quot. 1825.) 

[1:1440 Promp. Parv, 192/2 Gyhbe, horse, mandicui,.) 
1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. xxxvi. (1631) no Know- 
ledge disdaines the rattles and gibby horses of the world. 
111823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Jibhy-hoise, a showman’s 
hoise decorated with particolored trappings, plumes, etc. 
It is sometimes transfeired to a human subject. 

Jib-crack, obs. variant of Gimceack. 
Jib-door. [Origin unascertained.] A door 
flush with the wall in which it stands, and usually 
painted or papered so as to be indistinguishable 
from it. 

1800 Mrs. Hervey Mouriray Fain. II. 159 Emma . . 
darted out through a gib-door, covered with pictuies, which 
had struck her eye while he was speaking. 1820-22 Pyne 
Wine 4 Walnuts (1824) 11. ix. 132 The delighted bookseller 
opened a jib door. . that went from the side of the shop to a 
steep narrow staircase. 185s Lomax & Gunyon Encycl, 
Archii. s. v.. The use of a jib-door is to preserve the 
symmetry of an apartment, where only one door is wanted, 
nearer to one end of the partition than the other. 

Jibe, variant of Gibe sb. and v., Gybe v. 

Jibe (dgaib), V. U.S, Also gibe. [Oiigin 
obscuie: perh. phonetically related to chime', see 
Chime z(. 8, pc.] intr. To chime in (with)', to 
be in harmony or accord ; to agree. 

tZi'i Sporting Flag. XLII. 122 It how ever curricle-izes or 
gibes in but too well with the passing anecdotes of the day. 
1833 Doesiicks xiv. 113, I attempting to sing the words 
of ‘ Old Hundred ’, while the lady played the Jenny Lind 
polka, which didn’t seem to jibe, i860 Bartlett Ameri- 
canisms 245 To jibe [cd, 1877 to gibe], to suit, agree, 
hiurmonize. 1871 ‘ Mark Twain ’ Screamers xxix, The 
piece you happened to be playing , . didn’t seem to gibe 
with tile general gait of the picture that w'as passing at 
the time. 1894 Nation (N. Y.) LIX. 311/1 The dislike 
.. of Trilby’s posing for the ‘altogether’, doesn’t jibe with 
the author's authoritative declaration that to all artists . . 

‘ nothing is so chaste as nudity ’. 

Jiblet, variant of Gibbet. 

II Jiboya (dgiboi-a). [Tnpi giboia [boia = ser- 
pent).] A Brazilian name of the great Boa, also 
called boiguapi. 

[1648 W. Piso De Bled. Brasil, iii. 41 Boiguaju sive 
liboya, serpentium omnium facile ma.ximus.] 1712 W. 
Rogers Voy. 52 That Monster call’d Jiboya, or the Roebuck- 
Serpent, which I enquir’d after. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. 
VII. 225. Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XX. 145/1 Boa con- 

strictor, Linn. . .is met with in Suiinam and Brazil, in woody 
districts. . . It is. . commonly known by the name of Jiboya. 
t Jie, obs. Sc, var. of Jeb v,, to move, turn. 

1728 Ramsay Vision xxii, Ay jieand, and fiieand. Round 
lyk a wedder-cock. 

JiS. colloq. Shoit for Jiffy. 

_ 1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennut Beggar Girl (1813) III. 2S1 
'Twould raise a mutiny in a jiff. 1894 Wilkins & Vivian 
Green Bay Tree I. 76 I’ll be hack in two jiffs. 1899 E. J. 
Ciiai'man Drama 2 Lives, Amphio.nis ij- Asetd. 83 He 
gra-tps the creature in a jiff. 

Jifile (d^i'f’l), V, Now dial. [Origin obscure : 
cf. Juffle 77.] Intr. To shuffle, to fidget. 

1674 Fairfax Bulk iJ- Selv. 134 Jogging on in a jiflling 
way, they lag behind at every bearing, as they come up 
more or less at every jetting. 1799 W. 'Taylor in Blonlhly 
Mag. VII. 139 You limp’d and jiffled for a long while 
after. 1823-80 Jamieson, to shufile. /Yr-il/tj. 1877 

N. W. LBic. Gloss,, Jifle.toiidget. iSq< E. Anglian Gloss., 
Jiffling, fidgety. 

Jiffy (cl^i'fi), colloq. Also 8 jeffy, 9 jiffey. 
[Origin unascertained.] A very short space _ of 
time ; only in such phrases as in a jijfy, in a trice. 

1783 Bfunchhausen's Trav. xxiii. (1792) 96 In six Jiffies 1 
found myself and all my retinue . . at the rock of Gibralter. 
1796 Grose Did. Vulgar Tongue s.v., It wifi be done 
a jeffy ; it will be done in a short space of time, in an in- 
stant. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xiii. We were ordered to 
South America; and the trade winds look us there in a 
jififey. a 1843 Hood T, Trumpet xxxv, In half a jiffy, or 
less than that. 1880 Spurgeon J. Plougjun. Piet- 100 They 
have wonderful plans for doing everything in a jiffy. 
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Jig Forms : 6 Sn. ieig, 6-7 iyg, 

iiggejiygge, gigge, 7 gig, ijgge, 7-8 jigg, 7- jig. 
[Origin uncertain. (Dften assumed to be identical 
with OF. a kind of stringed instrument, a 

rude fiddle. It. and Sp. giga, MHG. gtge, Ger. 
geige ; but as to this there are difficulties : the OF. 
word had none of the senses of jig., it was also obs. 
long before jig is known to have existed ; moreover, 
mod.F. gigtie the dance, and dance tune (exemplified 
1680) is not a continuation of OF. gigue, but is said 
by Darmesteter to have been simply adopted from 
Eng. jig. In this uncertainty as to the origin and 
history of the word, the order of senses here pre- 
sented is provisional ; those in 6 are in part directly 
from the stem of Jig v. 

Apparently the only way in which ji^ could be connected 
with OF. glgiie, would be its furmatlon from Jus the 
derivation of the latter from F. gigncr, guiguer ' to leap, 
frolic, gambol', and the fotmation of this from OY . g)gue. 
But-not one of these steps is certain : in particular the senses 
and chronology of Jig v. offer difficulties.] 

1 . A lively, rapid, springy kind of dance. 

c 1560 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 58 Sum luvis, new 
cum to toun, With jeigis to male thame joly; Sum luvis 
dance vp and doun, To meiss thair malancoly. 1 S 99 Ma-R- 
STON Sco. I’illanie x, The Orbes celestiall Will daunce 
Kemps ligge. 1599 Shake. Much Ado it. i. 78 Wooing .. 
is hot and hasty like a Scotch ijgge (and full as fantasticalD. 
1624 Bp. Hall Serin. Hampton Cyi. Sept., Surely jiggs 
at a Funeral . . are things prodigiously unseasonable. 1634 
Milton Comus 952 .Ml the swains that there abide With 
jigs and rural dance resort. 177S Pi.. Burn.aby Trap. 21 
When the company are pretty well tired with country 
dances, it is usual to dance jiggs. 1843 Lever y. Hinton 
xvli. (1878) 124 The whole party would take hands and 
dance round the table to the measure of an Irish jig, 

fb. St. Vitus's jig: St. Vitus’s dance, chorea, 

170Z Baynard Coici Baths 11. (1709) 377 A Youth that had 
lost the use of his Limbs by a sort of a Chorea sancti Viti 
(called Saint Vitus’s Jigg). 

c. [f. Jig zt.] Fidgety movement: in phr. on the 
jig. (oo/iog) 

1881 Jefferies Wood Magic I. ii. 25 The sight of the 
white steam, and the humming of the fly-wheel, always set 
Eevis_ ‘ on the jig as the village folk called it, to get to the 
machinery. 

2 . The music for such a dance ; a rapid lively 
dance-tune ; spec, one in triple rhythm (usually 
6-8 or 12-8) used as the last movement of a 
suite (oftener in the Fr. form Gigue or It, Giga). 

is88_Shaks._Z.. L, L. IV. iii. 168 To see great Hercules 
whipping a Gigge, And profound Salornon tuning a lygge. 
1S93 Donne Sat. iv. 147 As fidleis still, Though they be 
paid to be gone, yet needs will Thrust one more iig upon 
you. i6ar Burton Anat. Mel. ti. ii. vi. iii. The sound of 
those Gigges and Hornpipes. 1649 Lovelace Poems (1864) 
128 In the same key with monkeys jiggs Or dirges of pro- 
-scribed piggs. 1674 Playford Shill Plus. Pref. 9 Our late 
solemn Mustek is now justled out of esteem by the new 
Corants and Jigs of Foieigners. 1747 H. Walpole Lett. 
(1846) II. 177 They sing to jigs, and dance to church music. 
1878 Browning Poets Croisic c-nIx, What some player-prig 
Means for a grave tune though it proves a jig. 

f 3 , A song or ballad of lively, jocular, or mock- 
ing (often scurrilous) character, (In 1 7 th c. applied 
iu mockery to metrical versions of the Psalms.) 

157a Foxe a. ^ Pf. (ed. 2) I. 470 The Scottish Gigges 
and rymes were these, Long beidcs hartles, Paynted hoodes, 
witle.s. 1590 TSIarlowe Edzu. //, ii. ii, The fleering Scots, 
To England’s high disgrace, have made this jig ; ‘ Maids of 
England, sore may you mourn, For your Icmans you have 
lost at Bannocksbouin, With a heave and a ho 1 ’ 1611 

J'lorio, Chiarantana, a kinde of Caroli or song full of leap- 
Ings like a Scotish gigge. i6zi Molle Camerar. Li-u. Libr. 
V. ii. 322 In praise of him certaine jygges were made. 16. . 
R oxb. Ball. II, 257 Plan in Ploon, In wine we call for bawdy 
jiggs, Catzoes, rumbilk ws, whirligigs, c 1657 Cent, A rt. agst. 
ctergjy in J. Walker t ujger. Clergy (1714) 82 The singing of 
Hopkins’s Psalms, which he called Hopkins’s jiggs. 1673 
R. Leigh Transp, Reh. 17 Having had our Geneva Jigg, 
let us advance. 

1 4 . A light performance or entertainment of a 
lively or comical character, given at the end, or in 
an interval, of a play, Obs. 

Perhaps originally mainly consisting of song and dance 
(quot. 1632), hut evidently sometimes of the nature of a farce. 

a 1592 Greene Tiw. IV, i. Interl,, Here see I good fond 
actions in thy jig. i6oz Shaks. Ham. it. ii. 322 He’s for a 
Iigge, or a tale of Baudry. 1611 Cotgr., Farce,., the lyg 
at the end of an Enterlude, wherein some pretie knauerie 
is acted. 1632 D. Lupton Loud. Conntrey xx, Blost 
commonly when the play is done, you shal haue a ligge 
or dance of all trads, they mean to put their legs to it, as 
well as their tongs. 1654 Gayton Pleas. Holes iv. iii. 187 
Untill the sad Catastrophe shews the Play to be a jig, all 
mockery and mirth. 1700 Playhouse Advt. in Flying Post 
4 July, MissEvans’s Jigg and Irishdance, 1728 Pope D wrr. 
in. 238 A fire, a jigg, a battle, and a ball. 1864 Shaw Hist. 
Eng. Lit. vi. (187s) I2S At the end of the piece, or occasion- 
ally perhaps between the acts, the clown or jester performed 
what was called a jig. 

5 . A piece of sport, a joke; a jesting matter, a 
trifle ; a sportive tiick or cheat. The jig is up = 

' the game is up ’, it is all over. Now dial, or slang. 

1591 Nashe P. Penilesse (ed. 2I 38 Let not your shops be 
infected with anie such goose gyblets or stinking garbadge, 
as the lygs of newsmongers. i627_ E. F. Hist. Edsu. II, 
(1680) 66 As with a Jigg of State might catch them, naked. 
J663 Flagellum, or O. Cromwell (1672) 27 When the Major 
now perceived the Jig, and how Kitchinman had fooled 
him, he could have pulled the Hair off his Head. 1688 


Bunyan Jertts. Sinner Saved (1S86) 103 By jiggs, and 
tricks, and quirks, which he helpeth them to. 1735 Dvche, 
yig, .. an arch merry trick. 1848 Jones Sk. Trav. 14 
(Farmer), I know’d the jig was up. 1861 Thackeray Four 
Georges iv. (1862) 224 Her jigs, and her junketings, and her 
tears. 1894 Howells in Harper's Mag. Feb. 380 The die 
is cast, the jig is up, the fat’s in the fire, the milk’s spilt. 

6. A name variously applied in different trades 
to mechanical contrivances and simple machines 
for performing acts or processes, some of which 
arise directly from uses of JiG z/., while in others 
the sense is little more than ‘dodge’, ‘device’, 

‘ contrivance ’ : see the quots, spec. b. A ma- 
chine or contrivance for jigging or dressing ore by 
shaking it up jerkily in a fluid medium (see Jig 
V. 5) = JiGGEit jAI 3 b. c. A contiivance of 
various kinds for catching fish : see quots., and cf. 
Gig sb.^ d. Coal-mining. A steep tramway on 
which the loaded trucks as they descend draw up 
the empty trucks by means of a cable passing round 
a drum or worked by wheels ; also called jinny. 

187s Knight Diet, PIcch., yig. i. A handy tool. The 
name is applied to various devices, and in many trades 
small and simple machines are called jigs. In the armorer’s 
set of tools we find cited, — Drilling-jig. Filing -jig. Milling- 
jig. Shaving-jig. Tapping-jig. 1881 Greener Gtin 4^2 
By means of jigs, callipers, and other tools the exact size of 
the stock and its angle with the ban el is obtained, 
b. 1877 Raymond Statist. Mines S,- Mining 424 No 
piiuciple has yet been discovered which is better adapted 
to the .separation of minerals than the intermittent and 
impulsive action of some fluid medium on the crushed 01 e. 
The best results thus far obtained are from machines known 
as ‘ jigs ’, which employ the above principle. 

C. 1858 W. Y. Tribune 22 July (Bartlett), A long, stout 
line, at the end of which was a shining, spoon-shaped piece 
of pewter, terminated by a barge hook. "iThis apparatus he 
called a jig. 1873 Forest Stream 2 Oct. 122 The Shoals 
are fished with a jig’, a three-pronged harpoon, fastened 
to a long wooden handle. 1883 Fisheries Exhih. Cntal. 
^95 J‘gs and drails for the capture of cod, .. mackerel 
jigs formerly e.xtensively used. 1897 R. Kipling Capt. 
Courageous 14s Every soul aboaid hung over his squid-jig 
— a piece of lead painted red and armed at the lower end 
with a circle of pins bent backward like half-opened umbiella 
ribs. 1897 Outing tU. S.) XXX. 258/t Harry . . leaned over 
to watch critically the action of the bone jig.s, as_ they 
played in the water. 'They darted from side to side without 
whuling, thus closely imitating a wounded fish. 

d. 1866 Daily Tel. 26 Jan. 6/3 The spot where it was 
ignited was shown to be the first level on the north side near 
the top of the jig. 1893 Labour Cotntnission Gloss., yigs, 
teim used in North Staffordshire in the steep measures to 
describe the road down which the tianis are sent, the full 
trams pulling the empty ones up. 

7 . Applied ludicrously to a horse, a person, etc. 
colloq, 

1706 Wooden World Dhseded (1708) 54 Up he [a .sailor] 
hoists himself a Trip upon his Jig of a Horse, and sticks as 
close . . as if he was got cross a Yard-arm. 1781 Bentham 
Wks. (1843) X. 103 This Lord and Lady Tracton are the 
queerest jigs you ever saw. 

8. Comb., as (senses 1-4) jig-dancer, -given adj., 

-like Z.A]., -maker', jig-backed a., having a twist 
in the back; jig-brow an under- 

ground incline on which a jig or jinny (see 6 d) 
works, also called jinny-road ; jig-ebain (see 
quot.) ; jig-clog, a clog worn in dancing a jig ; 
jig-mould, a mould into which melted lead is 
poured to form the shank of a jig (sense 6 c) ; jig- 
pin, ‘ a pin used by miners to hold the turn-beams, 
and prevent them from turning’ (Webster, 1828). 
See also Jig-saw, 

1821 Sporting Plag. VIII. 262 It was discovered that, from 
a wrench, she [a mare] was also *jig-backed. 1881 Raymond 
Plining Gloss., ^gig-brow. 1900 Daily Nexus ii Jan. 7/3 
Then we went to the face, up some of the ‘ jig brows the 
loads running off at right angles from this pony track. 
1881 Raymond Plining Glass., ^yig<hain, a chain hooked to 
the back of a skip and running round a post, to prevent its 
too rapid descent on an inclined plane. 1897 Daily H'exvs 
S Feb. g/s A card, on which he was described as ‘ the 
champion clog and qig dancer’. i6n B. Jonson 
D ed., Posterity .. shall know, that you dare, in these *jig- 
given times, to countenance a legitimate Poem. 1835 Court 
Plag. VI. 24/2 It is a ''jig-like sort of tune. _ i 5 ^ Daily 
News 20 Apr. 5/3 With the e.xccption of a jig-like presto, . . 
the Fantasia is less remarkable for idea or effect than for 
skilful instrumentation. i6oz Shaks. Ham. iii. ii. 131 (jh 
God, your onely *Iigge-maker : what should a m.in do, but 
be merrie. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. ii. i, Petrarch was a 
dunce, Dante ajigmaker. 

Jig (d^ig), V. Also 7 gig, (gidge). [Closely re- 
lated to Jig sb. (q.v.), but not known so early. In 
some senses it approaches obs. ^.giguer (15th c.) 
to gambol, freak, sport, nasalized ginguer to leap, 
kick, wanton (which is app. not related to OF. 
gigiie) ; but this resemblance may be merely acci- 
dental, or due to parallel onomatopoeic influence, the 
large number of words into which jig- enters indi- 
cating that it has been felt lobe a natural expression 
of a jerking or alternating motion. See the words 
following, and cf. Fig, Frig. Some of the senses 
evidently arose independently from Jig sb., and the 
historical order of the whole is unascertained.] 

1 . a. trans. To sing or play as a jig, or in the 
style of a jig (see Jig sb, 2,' 3). ? Obs. 

1588 Shaks. L. L. L. in. i. iz To ligge off a tune at the 


tongues end, canarie to it with the feetc, humour it with 
turning vp your eie. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. iii. i, Make 
thy moan to ballad-singers and rhymers; they'll jig out thy 
wretchedness and abominations to new tunes. 

1 ). trans. To dance (a jig or other lively dance). 
1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. TOO We Jig the Morris upon the 
Green. 1802 Mus. J. WLST/iyf£/ff//'VTi'/i«’j'lII. 151 A gentle- 
man . . jigged country dances the same evening for six 
hours. 1837 C.VRLVLC Fr. Rev. III. y. iv, While this brave 
Carmagnole-dance has hardly jigged itself out. 

C. intr. To dance a jig; to dance in a rapid, 
jerky, lively fashion. Also to jig it. 

1672 Maypole Dance in Westminster Drollery 11. 80 For 
Willy has_ gotten his Jill, .And Johnny has got his Joan, To 
jig it, jig it, jig it, jig it, Jig it up and down ! 1713 Steele 
Guardian No. 147 p 2 The bride tlioughtlessly jigging it 
about the room. 1764 Foote Pfayor 0/ G. li. Wks. 1799 I. 
1S7 Are all the women engaged ? why then my locum lenens 
and I will jig together. 1798 Jane Austen Nortkang. 
Abb. viti, I suppose you and I are to stand up and jig it 
together again. 1883 Cornh. Plag. June 718 The country 
dances commenced, in which the beau monde .. bobbed, 
capered, jigged and grinned. 

d. {to jig it.) To play the fiddle briskly. 

1780 Mayne Siller Gun ii. xxiv, Jock Willison, a Sutor 
hied, Wha, for the fiddle, left his trade, Jigg'd it far better 
than he sped. 

2 . intr. To move up and down or to and fro 
with a rapid jerky motion ; in quot. 1886 of a fish 
= Jigger vj 

1604 Shaks. Ham. nr. i. 150 {2nd Qo.) You gig [Pol. gidge] 
and amble, and you list, you nickname Gods creatures, and 
make your wantonnes ignorance. 1713 C’tess Winchel- 
SLA Plisc. Poems 28 Phillis . . Kept time with every thrilling 
Close, And jigg’d upon her seat. 1869 Blackmobk Lortia D. 
sxx, The girls’ feet weie already jigging. 1876 T. Hardy 
Ethelbcrta (1890) 121 His hands under his coat-tails, and his 
person jigging up and down upon his toes. 1886 H. P. 
WELLS Amer. Salmon Fisherman 160 He [a 32 lb. salmon] 
begins to jig — a series of short, heavy and sudden jerks. 

b. trans. To move (any thing) with a light jerky 
motion ; to jerk to and fro or up and down. 

1710 Duucay Gray in Whitelaw Bk. Sc. Song (1875) 82, 
1 maun sit the leelang day .An’ jeeg the cradle wi my tae. 
1834 M, Scott Cruise Pltdge (1863) 60 The rushing water 
. . closing in on the rudder making it cheep as it was jigged 
from side to side with a buzzing gurgle. 1888 Set. Amer. 
29 Dec. 403/2 When the carriage [of a sawmill] is to be 
jigged back, the lever manipulating the rock shaft is moved 
from the saw. 

3 . intr. To move in unison with ; to agree, 
‘jump’, chime 7wV/^. rare. 

1838 Frasers Mag. XVII. 63 My manhood caiuiut to it 
stoop : It jigs not with my wants or wishes, 
f 4 . trans. To put off with a trick (see JiG 
sb. 5). Obs. 

1633 Ford Love’s Sacr. in. iii, Do not think the gloss Of 
smooth evasion. .Shall jig me off ; I’ll know't, I vow I will. 

5 . To dress (ore) so as to separate the coarser 
and finer portions, by shaking it under water in 
a sieve or a box with perforated bottom, or by 
means of a machine operating in a similar way. 

1778 Pryce Min. Cornub. 235 This coarser size., is jigged 
pure and clean, if it be well given for Ore. Ibid. Glo.ss. 
s. v. gigging. In the Lead Mines, the Jigged Ore goes by 
the name of Peasy._ 1855 Corn-wall 228 The ores at e now 
given to boys, wlio jig them, or shake them in a sieve under 
water, by which means the ore or heavy pait keeps at the 
bottom, whilst the spar, or refuse, is scraped from the top. 
187s J. H. Collins Plctal Mining 112 The best ore when 
so crushed is ready for sale, but the seconds has next to be 
‘jigged ’. . . The sieves aie made to move up and down for 
a few minutes with a peculiar jerking motion while dipping 
in water. 

6. To catch (a fish) by jerking a hook into its 
body; to catch with a jig (see Jig sb. 6c). b. 
intr. To fish with a jig. 

1883 Chae. Hallock Sportsman's Gaaeiteer (rev. ed.! 243 
Keep the line constantly in motion, and half the time you 
will ‘jig’ them in the belly, tail or side, as the finny mass 
moves over the hook. 

7 . To shape an earthen vessel with a jigger (see 
Jigger sb.^ 5 a). 

186s [see Jigging wW. jA 2], 

8. In Well-boring, To bore with the aid of a 
spring-pole, which jerks up the rods and drill after 
the stroke. (JJ. S.) 

Jigi-a-jig', jig-a-jog, imitative words expressing 
reiteration or alternation of light, short, jerky 
movements (see Jig v. 2, Jog v. 3) ; they may be 
used a. as adv. =with a jigging or jogging motion ; 
b. as acj. = having such a motion ; c. as j 3 . = such 
motion itself ; d. as vb. ~ to move in such a way. 

i6oz Dekker Satirom, Wks. 1873 I. 221 Thou shall be 
carted, drawne I meane, Coacht, Coacht, thou shall ryde 
ligga-Iogge. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair Induct., Hce 
would ha’ made you such a lig-a-iogge i’ the boothes, you 
should ha’ thought an Earthquake had been in the Fayre. 
1659 Torriano, BaccolAre, . . to play at titter-totter, gigg- 
ajogBje. 1837 Makrvat Olla Podr. xxix. It was a regular 
jig-a-jig. Ibid., The whole company, .were jig-a-jigging up 
and down. 

Jigamaree (dsiigamarr). dial, oz colloq. Also 
jigg-, gig-. [An arbitrary humorous formation f. 
Jig sb. (senses 5-6) : cf. Jiggujibob, also whig- 
maleei'ie, and the like.] 

1 . (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, giggamaree, a manoeuvre. Var. dial. 
1864 Webster, giggamaree, a sportive or cunning trick ; a 
maneuver. {Colloq. and low.) 18^ Cent. Diet,, gigamaree. 
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2 . A fanciful contrivancCj which the speaker 
thinks ridiculous or worthless. 

1844 Major yones’s CoHrishij (Bartlett), Mary was sewin’ 
something mighty fine with ruffles and jigamarees all 
around it. 1848 Jones i'.t. 9 (Farmer) Byin’ fineries 

and northern gigamarees of one kind or another. <11860 
N. Y, Spirit of the Times (Bartlett', The ‘housekeeper’s 
friend that ere jigamaree the wiminin scrubs with, instead 
of going on their hands and knees as they used to. 

Jigambob, variant of Jiggdmbob. 

Jig(g by jowl : see Cheek sb. 5. 
t JiggaloTura. Obs. colloq. [Cf. Jigamaeee.] 

A fanciful thing of little value ; a trifle. 

1613 H. King Halfe-pennyw. Wit Ded. A ij b, I see my 
inferoours . . torment the Print daily with lighter trifles and 
liggalorums then my russet Hermit is. 

Jiggambob, jiggembob, var. Jiggumbob. 
Jigger (dgi-gai), sb^ Also 6 gygger, 7 giger, 

8 jiger, 8-9 gigger. [In some senses, agent-noun 
from Jig v.\ the relationship of others is obscure.] 

I. 1. One who ‘jigs’ or dances a jig. Also, in 
dial. , An odd-looking person, a ‘ guy ’. Cf. Jig sb. 7 . 

167s Cotton Scoffer scofft 168 Venice. . . O how I’le trip it 
at thy wedding. Paris. Nay, you'r a jigger, we all know. 
iSzS Brockett, yigger, an airy, swaggering person. ‘A 
comical jigger’. xSio yaniieson's Did., yigger, 3. texm. oi 
reproach or disrespect. 

II. 2 . Naut. a. A small tackle consisting of 
a double and a single block and a fall, ttsed for 
various purposes ; esp. one used to hold on the 
cable when it is heaved into the ship. 

17*6 G. Roberts 4 Vrs. Voy. 119 To enable the little Boy 
to hold on, I made him a Jigger with a Block fix’d to the 
Cable, and a Rope reev'd through it, so that having a 
double Purchase [etc.]. 1760 Falconer Diet, Marine 
S.V., 'I'he jigger is. .useful when the cable is either slippery 
with mud . or when it is stiff and unwieldy, 1840 R. H. 
Dana Bcf. Mast xxii. 66 The sails weie furled with great 
care, the bunts triced up by jiggers. *847 Key Recov. 
H. M. S. Gorgon (1866) 28 Bousing the casks close to the 
ships side with a jigger. 

b. A small sail: seequot. 1S67. 

1831 [implied injigger-mctst : see 8], 1867 Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk., yigger, ..a small sail rigged out on a mast and 
boom from the stern of a cutter, etc. 1894 Times i June 
1 1/4 To steady her.. a jigger was run up at the stern, 

c. Short for rigger-mast : see 8. 

1880 Times 23 Oct. 5/4 She has four masts', tire fore and 
main masts carrying yards, a targe spread of fore and aft 
canvas being provided for the mizzenmast and the jigger. 

d. A small vessel of the smack type furnished 
with a ‘jigger ’ sail ; seeb; a similar vessel used 
as a fishing-vessel on the N.E. coast of N. America. 

i860 Bartlett Diet. Airier., yigger, a small fishing 
vessel. New England. 1873 Kniokt Diet. Mech., yigger 
. .3. .e. A fishing-vessel whose rig coiresponds to that of a 
cutter, e.xcepting a small mizzen m the stern. 1891 Times 
16 Oct. 9/6 The jigger Petril, of Port Bannatyne, with 
gravel, is supposed to have foundered, as she has not been 
heard of since leaving Blairmore. 

3 . Mining, a. One who dresses or ^ jigs’ ore; 
see Jig v. 5. b. An apparatus for dressing ore 
and separating it into layers of varying fineness ; 
consisting wholly or essentially of a sieve, or a bo.v 
with holes, which is shaken up and down in water, 
or into which water is forced. 

1778_Pryce Min. Cornuh, 234-3 'Uhe jigger holds a coarse 
wire .sieve . . while another person throws the unclean Ore 
into the sieve, which, the jigger dips into the water and 
shakes twice or thrice. Hid. Gloss, s.v. yigging, [The 
larger particles of ote] lie at the bottom of the Jigging-sieve 
or Jigger. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines tj- Mining 499 
The mining laboratory now contains . . a little hand-jigger, 
a rotary pulverizer, and a fan-blower. 

4. A contrivance for catching fish ; = JiG sh. 6 c. 

_i8is Sporting Mag. XLV. 153 Cod line.sand pouting, and 

jigger likewise. 1884 Weekly Scotsman 23 Feb. 1/6 The 
method of capturing them [cuttle or squid] is known as 
jigging, the jigger consisting of a number of hooks radiat- 
ing from a fixed center of lead. No bait is used. The 
jigger is lowered to the bottom where it is constantly kept 
moving up and down till the squid is felt upon it. 

6. The name of numerous mechanical contrivances 
or detdeesj used in many trades and operations. 
Among these may be specified 
a. Pottery, A liorizontal lathe used in china-making, 
b. Mining. A hook or similar contrivance for attaching 
hutches or trams to a hauling rope, or for coupling them to 
each other. C. A loose chain used as a warehouse crane, 
d. A small roller, or a set of rollers fitted in a suspended 
oscillating frame, used for graining leather, e. A shoe- 
inaker’.s tool for polishing the edge of the sole of a boot. 
T A machine for hardening and condensing a felted fabric 
by repeated quick blows from rods, by a rapidly vibrating 
platen or platens, or by an intermittent rolling action. 
g. Billiards. A slang name for the supporting rest, used 
when the ball is too far off to be reached by the cue if rested 
on the hand. b. A cooper's drawing-knife with a hollowing 
blade. (Knight Dfrf. fl/ecA) i. A small street-railway car, 
drawn byone horse. U.S. j. Amachinc workedbyelectricity 
and indicating by means of a pointer dial the prices at 
which sales are made on 'change. U.S. k. ' A small 

weight which it is necessary, in certain cases, to add to a 
given number of coins to make an exact pound in weight ’. 
\W. y. Hosking, Royal Mint.) 

a. i8*S J. Nicholson Operai. Mechanic 463 For forming 
saucers, and other small circular articles, there has been 
recently introduced a small vertical shaft, called a jigger, on 
the top of which is a turned head, suited to receive the 
mould on which the saucers, &c. are to be formed. i88x 
Porcelain Works, Worcester 21 The mould that gives the 


form to the face of the plate or saucer is fixed on a horizontal 
lathe called a jigger. 

b. 1888 N.<^Q. 7th ser. VI. 322/2, yigger, an appai-atus 
for attaching hutches to a haulage rope, which holds by 
twisting or biting the rope. 

C. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., yigger boy, name 
given (at the Millwall Docks) to a boy working a jigger or 
loose chain. Ibid. s.v. Work, A jigger, ..a loose chain 
worked not through the medium of a crane, hut by hydraulic 
or steam power, Dundee Advert. 21 Aug. 5 An in- 

creased charge for the use of the hydrauljc jiggers. 

d. 1883 Haldane Workshop Receipts Ser. 11. 374/1 
A grain or polish is given to the leather, either by hoarding 
or working under small pendulum rollers, called ‘jiggers', 
which are engraved either with grooves or with an imita- 
tion of grain. 

e. 1830 J. Struthers Poet. Whs. I. Autobiog. 38 A tool 

highly e.steemed among them called a jigger. 

g. 1847 Alb. Smith Chr. Tadpole xli. (1S57) 347 The long 
cue and the ‘jigger’. 

III. Various slang uses. (Possibly not related 
to the foregoing.) 

6 . A door. 


1367 Harm.an Caveat (i§69) 85 Dup the gygger. . open the 
doore. 1639 Catetpillers anaiomized, Gigers jacked, 
locked doors. 1812 J. H. Vaux Plash Diet., yigger, a 
door. 1831 Mayhew Loud. Labour I. 314 Such men are 
always left outside the jigger (door) of the houses, 
b. A prison or cell. 

1896 Max Pemberton Piiriiaii's Wife xiii. 116, 1 would 
sooner have been in the gigger at Newgate. 

7. An illicit clistilleiy. 

x'&z^Compl. Hist. Murder PLr. Wears 241 He said that 
Probeit and two others weie in the jigger at Gill’s Hill. 
Ibid. 25Z, I kept a private jigger tliere, and it was never 
discovered. 1831 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 387 J'hey 
carry about their persons pint bladders of ‘ stuff ', or ‘jigger 
stuff' (spirit made at an illicit still). 

b. A drink of spirits, a dram. {U.S^ 

1889 Lisbon (Dakota) Star 15 Feb. 3/1 After giving him 
two small ‘jiggers ’, the civilities were brought to an end. 
1892 A. E. Lee Hist. Columbus (Ohio) I. 335 'Ihe ‘jigger ’ 
was a dram of less than a gill, taken [3 times a diiy]. 

IV. 8. aitrib. and Comb., as jigger-block (see 
quot. , and cf. sense 2 a) ; jigger-dubber [slang), 
a turnkey (cf. sense 6) ; jigger mast Naut., [a) a 
small mast at the stern, on which a jigger (sense 2 b) 
is hoisted ; (b) the aftermost mast of a four-masted 
merchant ship ; jigger-pump, (a) a force-pump 
mounted on a portable stand and usually connected 
witli a hose, used for watering flower-beds, etc. ; 
(b) see quot. ; jigger-tackle Abzut. = sense 2 a ; 
jigger-yard Naut., a yard on which the jigger 
(sense 2 b) is extended. 

1839 T Grii-mths wdr'riV. Man. (1862) 107 If the strap 
be continued, so as to form a tail, at the end of the block 
which has no hook, the block is called a tail or '‘‘jigger 
block ; and if a tackle have its moveable block so furnished, 
it is called a 'jigger tackle 1781 G. Parker Vieiv Soc. 
II. 69 '“Jigger-dubber is a term applied to Jailors or Turn- 
keys. 1831 TuELAWNEY^Iifz'. This dow 

had a large m.ist forward, and a “gigger-mast aft. 1835 
Sir j. Ross Harr. 2nd Voy. Explan, Terms i6 yigger 
mast, a small mast at the stern, with a sail resembling a lug 
sail. 1879 Black Macieod of D. xxxiv. 305 The red ensign 
dung to the jigger-mast. 1894 Westm. Gaz. 13 May 7/2 
Owing to the frightful rolling of the ship the steel masts 
gave way, all coming down, with the e.xception of the lower 
foremast, the inizen Tower mast, the jigger lower mast and 
topmast, and the bowsprit. 1847-78 Halliwell, *yigger- 
pump, a pump used in breweries to force beer into vats. 
1769 Falconer Diet, hlarine (1789), * yigger alight 

. . tackle, consisting of a double and single block. 1797 
Gazetteer in Spirit Pub. yrnls. (1799) I 76 D — n me ! if I 
would not get a jigger-tackle upon you. 1842 J. F. Cooper 
yack o' Lantern I. 182 Three fair, handsome flags rose to 
the end of the Fen-Follett’s “jigger-yai'd. 


Jigger (dgi'gax), Also 8 chiger, 9 cMg- 
ger, jigga. fCorrnption of Chigoe.] 

1 . = Chigoe. 

1736,^ 1810, 18^, 1868 [see Chigoe]. 1781 Sheathman in 
Phil. Trans. LXXL 170, I know nothing similar, except in 
the pulex penetrans of Linnaeus, the jigger of the 'West 
Indies. i8z6 Kirbv & Sr. Entomol. (1836) IV. 53, I am 
speaking of the celebrated Chigoe 01 Jiggers, called also 
Nigua, Tungua, and Pique. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. 
Africa 203 A touch of fever on him and jiggers in his feet. 
1899 Blackw, Mag. Nov. 635/1 Several Sepioys were suffer- 
ing from that African pest the ‘jigger’. 

2. Applied in U.S. to various harvest-ticks, such 
as Leptus americanus and L. irritans, which fasten 
on the human skin and cause great irritation. 

Jigger (cT^i'gaj), w.l colloq. [? frequentative of 
Jig V.] intr. To make a succession of rapid 
jerks ; said of a fish struggling to free itself from 
the hook. Hence Ji’ggering vbl. sb. and/j)/. a. 

1867 F, Francis Angling ix. (1876) 328 'When a fish 
^jiggers ’ or keeps up a constant 'jag, jag, jag ’, at the line, 
it is a very unpleasant, .symptom. Ibid., I have lost many 
a jiggering fish. 1891 A. Lang Angling Sk. 118 He [a 
salmon] came slowly up, and ‘jiggered ’ savagely at the line. 
189S Daily News x Aug. 6/4 When he jiggers, a fish puts 
all he knows into a series of short rapid lugs. 

Jigger, vP slang or colloq. [Origin disputed. 
It has been referred to Jigger j5.2, and to Jigger 
sbi^ sense fib: cf. next.] Used as a vague substi- 
tute for a profane oath or imprecation, esp. in asse- 
verations. (Only in passive.) 

1837 Marry at xxxvi, I'm jiggered if he don’t 

tell a he. 1861 Dickens Gi. Expect, xvii, ‘ Well, then ’, 
said he, ‘ I’m jiggered if I don’t see you home’. This 


penalty of being jiggered was a favourite supposititious case 
of his. He attached no definite meaning to the word that I 
am aware of, 1886 Mrs. Burnett Lit. Ld. Fauntleroy 
ii. (1892) 23 ‘Well’, said Mr. Hobbs, ‘ I’ll be — jiggered!’ 
’riiis wa.s an exclamation he always used when he was very 
much a.stoni.shed or e.\cited. 

Jigger, slang, [app. f. Jigger sense 
6 b.] tmns. To shut tip, imprison. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxiii, Poor Mastha Dan 
had been.. jiggered up in Peel Castle. 

Jigge't (d/ji'get), V. colloq. Also 9 jiggit. 
[dim. of Jig ©.] intr. To move about with a 
jerky or shaky motion ; to jig ; to hop or skip 
about ; to shake up and down ; to fidget. Hence 
Ji'ggeting vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1687 Mrs. Behn Lucky Chance 11. ii. Come, my Lady 
Fulbankj the night grows old upon our hands, to danceiiig, 
tojiggeting. 1709 'i'. Baker Fern. Tatier^ci.xs She., 
has aTangnishing Eye, a delicious soft Hand, and two pretty 
jiggetting Feet. 1818 Miss Mitford in L’Estrange Life 
(1870) II. 35 He is. always jiggeting about from one great 
house to another. 1862 Miss I/onge Ctess Kate iv. (1864) 

55 '1 here’s Aunt Barbaia coming down the lane in the 
baker’s jiggetting cart. i8g8 R. Kipling Fleet in Being i. 

4 At eight knots you heard the vicious little twin-screws 
jiggitting like restive horses ; at seventeen they pegged 
away into the sea like a pair of short-gaited trotting ponies 
on a liard road. 

Jigget, Jiggetai, var. GtgotI, Dziggetai. 
jiggety (dgi’geti), a. colloq. Also jiggity. 
[f. Jigget v. + -y, cf. rickety Characterized by 
jiggeting ; having a jerky unsteady movement. 

1883 G. H. Boughton in Harpers Mag. Apr. 687/1, I 
would not fix on a bustling, jiggity steamer as the best 
place . . to sketch . . on. 

Ji'gginess. rare. [f. assumed adj. ^iggy [I 
]lGso. or z^. -f -v) + -JfESS.] The quality of being 
like a jig, or having a ‘ jigging ’ or jerky movement. 

1869 T. FIood Rules Rhyme 47 A too frequent repetition 
of rhyme at short intervals gives a jigginess to the verse. 

Jigging (d.:?i-giq), vbl. sb. [f. Jig v. q- -ing k] 
The action of the verb Jig. 

1. The dancing of jigs ; light, rapid, jerky move- 
ment, etc. : see JiG v. i, 2. 

1641 Milton Reform, ii. Wks. (1851). 48 That men 
should bee . . pusbt forwai d to gaming, jigging, wassail- 
ing, and mixt dancing is a horror to think. 1668 Ethek- 
EDGE She Would if She Could iii. i. "Wks. (1888) 164 The 
natural inclination they have to jigging will make them 
very leady to comply. 1806 Surk Winter in Land. 
(ed. 3) II. 207 Suggesting that such jigging and_ romping 
was inconsistent with the elegance that should distinguish 
the amusements of the higher oiders. 1849 Thackeray 
Let. in Scribner’s Mag. (1887) 1. 681/1, I go out_feeling 
deucedly lonely in the midst of the radietting and jigging, 
b. Of a fish : = jiggering-. see Jiggle zt.i 
1886 H. P. Wells Atner. Salmon Fisherman 152 Of all 
the performances of the salmon, none demoralizes me like 
jigging .. a series of short heavy jerks to the line at inter- 
vals of 3 or 4 seconds. 

2 . In technical senses : see Jig v, 5-8. 

1778 Prvce Min. Cornub. Gloss., figging, is a method of 
dressing the smaller Copper and Lead Ores by a peculiar 
motion of a wire sieve in a kieve or vat of water, where the 
smallest particles pass through the Jigging-sieve. 1863 
Daily Tel. 18 Apr. s Machinery . . has already been de- 
signed to execute one part of potters’ work, jigging. 1884 
Weekly Scotsman 23 Feb, 1/6 The method of capturing 
them is known as jigging, the jigger consisting of a number 
of books radiating from a fixed center of lead. 

3. attfib. and Comb., as jigging-party [dial.), 
a daucing-party ; jigging -machine, a machine for 
jigging (usually in sense 5 of the verb: = Jigger 

3b) ; jigging-sieve, a sieve for jigging ore ; see 
sense 2 above, quot. 17/8. 

1872 T. Hardy Greenwood Tree vii, [On Christmas-day 
night] a jigging party looks suspicious. 1884 West, plorn. 
News 30 Aug. j/6 Crusher, jigging machine and jiggers. 

Melbourne Argus 29 May 9/8, 1 recommend that some 
jigging machinery be put up at once, to concentrate ore 
now at grass for smelting. 

Jigging (d^i-giq), ppl. a. [f. Jig v. -1- -ing 2.] 
That jigs, in various senses (see Jig vi) ; dancing 
jigs ; moving jerkily ; singing, playing, or compos- 
ing jigs ; of the style of a jig (see Jig sb. 1-3). 

1386 Marlowe u/ Ft, Tambnrl. Prol., Jigging veins 
of rhyming mother- wits. 1392 O.vcc.TT'L'e. Kinde-Harts Dr. 
(1841) 16 Men brought vppe to an honest handicraft, of 
which the realme more need then iygging vanities, ifioi 
Shaks. y?//. C. IV. iii. 137 ’What should the Warres do with 
these ligging Fooles' ? 1629 Dave^iakt Alboviue v. Dram. 
Wks. 1872 1. 94 Leave off your jigging motion when you mix 
Younselves in a salute, 1839 Marryat Diaiy Amer. Ser. 
L_ I. iig One of the leaders then burst out into a hymn Jo p 
jigging sort of tune. _ 1862 Thackeray Four Georges ii._ 85 
Never was such a brilliant, jigging, smirking 'Vanity Fair. 
Jiggish (d^i’gij), a. [f. Jig sb. + -iSH k] 

1 . inclined to jigging, dancing, or frolicking ; of 
light or frivolous disposition (quot. i63<^). 

1634-40 Habington Castara i. (Arb.) 16 She is never sad, 
and yet not jiggish. 1813 J. Scott Vis. Paris iii. (ed. 2) 39 
Crowds of both sexes .. gratifying the jiggish propensities 
of their minds by the sound of fiddle.s. 

2 . Resembling or of the nature of a jig or light 
dance ; suitable for a jig. 

1709 Addison Tatler No. 157 E 7 That Musical Instru- 
ment which is commonly known by the Name of a Kit, that 
is more jiggish than the Piddle it self. 171a Sped. 

No. 276 r 3 This Man makes on the Violin a certain jiggish 
Noise to which I dance. 1756 Cowfeb in Connoisseur 
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No. i3<j P 5 The tunes themselves have also been new-set 
to jiggish measures. 1789 T. Twining Aristotle's Treat. 
Poetry (1812) I. 249 note, ‘A jiggish measure’ would be 
weak, to the force of the original [Greek]. 

Jiggle (dgi'g'l), [dim. or frequentative of 
Jig ti.J To move backwards and forwards, or up 
and down, with a light unsteady motion ; to move 
in a rapid succession of slight jerks ; to rock or 
jerk lightly, a. trans. 

1836 Sir G. Head Home Tour 13 The more the child 
Cl ied the moie she jiggled it. 1887 Jessopf Trials Country 
Parson (1890) i. 23 We know that the fellow was jiggling 
the poor brute’s teeth out of his mouth at the time, 
b. intr. 

1846 WoRccsTER, yiggle 7>. n.y to practise affected or 
awkward motions, to wriggle. l\h‘s. Farrar. i88o 'Janiie- 
son’s Diet., To Jiggle, v.n., to rock or shake backwards and 
forwards. Shetl. 1887 Jessopp Arcady i. 10 He shambles 
to the next brewery with any beast of burden that can 
jiggle along. 

Hence Ji’gglingziW.ri 5 . ; also Ji-ggle sb., a ‘jig- 
gling ’ movement ; a light rapid rocking. 

__i888 N. Amer. Rev. Jan. 59 It is only a little wilder 
jiggle. 1894 R. Kipling Seven Seas (1896) 225 There 
aren’t a wave for miles an' miles Excep’ the jiggle from the 
.screw. 1894 Tunes i Mar. 3/5 The chief novelties claimed 
in the plaintiffs’ invention were the use of narrower jiggling 
sieves, in proportion to the lateral area of the machine ; a 
deflector [etc.]. Ibid., The jiggling of the sieve caused the 
heavier particles to fall through and the larger hut lighter 
to pass off over the tail. 

Jiggumbolb (dgkgombpb). colloq. ? Obs. Also 
7 jiggem-j jigum-, jiggobob, jig-em- 

bob, giggam bobb, gigg-em-, giggom-,giggum-, 
glngam-, gingumbob. [A humorous formation 
from Jig sb, or v. : cf. kickumbob, thingttmbohi\ 
Something odd or fanciful ; a bauble, toy, 
knick-knack ; something which one does not 
choose to name or specify : = Thingumbob, (Rarely 
applied to a person.) 

1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcomb iv. vii, What Giggombob 
have we here? a 1627 Middleton Worn, beware Worn. ii. 
ii, On with her chain of pearl, her ruby bracelets, Lay 
ready all her tricks and jiggembobs. 1629 Massinger 
Picture v. iii. Shall we have More jiggobobs yet 1 1638 

Brome Antipodes iii, v.Wks. 1873 III, 283 Tumbles all Our 
jigambobsand trincketstothewall, 1671 Humor- 

ists V, I’ll be quit with him and that Jig-em-bob my Niece. 
1678 Butler Hud. in. i. loS The Enemy.. Had rifled all 
his Pokes and Fobs Of Gimoracks, Whims and Jiggumbobs, 
Which he by hook or crook had gather'd, a 1700 B. E. 
Diet. Cant, Crew, Gingumbobs, Toies, or Baubles. 
Ji'ggy-jo'ggy, adv. =Jig-a-jog, Jig-jog. 

1600 Dekker Gent. Craft ii. (1862) 13 Faith, then . . I'll 
go jiggy-joggy to London and be here in a trice, young 
Mistress. 

Jig.jig, jig-jog , etc. = Jiq-a-jig, Jig-a-jog. 

1836 Smart, Jig-Jag, a jolting motion, a jog, a push. 1864 
Webster, JigJog, having, or pertaining to, a jolting 
motion. 1870 Miss Broughton Red as a Rose (1878) 151 
Jig-jog through life alongside of Bob. 188s G- Allen 
Babylon xi. That . . drawing-master . . with his formal little 
directions of how to go jig-jig for a pine-tree, and to-whee, 
whee, whee, for an oak. 

Jigot, var. Gigot, haunch of mutton, etc. 

Jigs, var, Giggs Obs., mouth-disease in horses. 
Jig-saw, V.S. Also gig-saw. [f. Jig zi. 
+ Saw.] a vertically reciprocating saw driven 
by a crank, mounted in various different ways. 

1873 J. Richards Wood-working Factories 128 With 
respect to jig .saws, the band saw and duplicating machines 
have driven the most of them out of use. 1875 Knight 
Diet. Mech., Gig-saw, a thin saw to which a rapid vertical 
reciprocation is imparted, and which is adapted for sawing 
scrolls, frets, etc. 

Hence Jig-saw v. trans,, to cut or shape with a 
jig-saw. 

1873 J. Richards Wood-7vorking Factories 128 What 
may be said of jig-sawing need not consume much .space 
here. 1M3 Howells Woman's Reason (Tauchn. 1884) I. 
213 Designs jig-sawed out of white-wood. 

II Jihad, jehad Cd3fha’d). Alsojahad. [Arab. 
jihad struggle, contest, spec, one for the 
propagation of Islam.] A religious war of Moham- 
medans against unbelievers in Islam, inculcated as 
a duty by the Koran and traditions. 

1869 M. Wilks' Sk. S. India{t&. 2 ) II. xlviii. 381 The pro- 
jects of Jehad — holy war. 1875 Kaye Sepoy War 111. iv. 
167 To collect money and preach the Mo.slem Jehad. i88o 
Gen. Roberts in Daily News 14 Feb. 2/4 The Mollahshave 
been preaching ajekad or religious war. 

b, transf. A war or crusade for or against some 
doctrine, opinion, or principle ; war to the death. 

1880 J. Co WEN in Daily News 2 Jeb. 6/5 The political 
jehad ^ that was being preached against doctrines which . . 
had right and justice to sustain them. 1880 Sat. Rev. 
6 Mar. 305 His last attempt to stir up a kind of moral jehad 
against the Government. 1886 igth Century XX. 305 An 
economical government bargained to abolish the deer [in 
the New Forest]. So the edict went foith, and a ‘Jihad’ 
against the deer was proclaimed. 

Jill, variant of Gill sb.^, sb.^, sb.^, v.’^ 

Jillet (dji’let). Sc. [dim. of the female name 
Jill or Gill {sb .^) : see also Gillot, Jelot.] 
A giddy or flighty young woman; a jilt; sometimes, 
a familiar or contemptuous term for a girl or young 
woman, a wench. 

1755 Johnson s.v. Jilt, Perhaps from, .gillet, ox gillot, the 
diminutive of gill, the ludicrous name for a woman. 'Tis 


also called jillet in Scotland. 1786 Burns On a Scotch 
Bard gone to W. Indies vi, A jillet brak his heart at last, 
III may she hej 1808-25 Jamieson, yuiet, a giddy young 
woman, implying the idea of levity. 1828 Scott F. M. 
Perth xxxi, Hark you, were it not well to receive that coy 
jillet with something of a mumming? 

Jill-flirt, variant of Gill-flirt. 

Jilliflower, Jilliver, var. of Gillyflower. 

Jilt (d^ilt), sb. Also 7-8 gilt. [In sense 1 = 
Gillot i, of which it is perh. a s}'ncopated form 
(though analogies are wanting). Sense 2 appears 
to be influenced by Jilt v., whence also sense 4,] 

tl. A woman who has lost her chastity; a 
harlot or strumpet ; a kept mistress, Obs. 

1672 WYCHnRLnv in Wood Dia.m. Pers., Mrs. Cross- 
bite an old cheating Jilt, and Bawd to her Daughter. 1683 
Kennf.tt tr. Erasm. on Folly 59 He whose wife is a common 
jilt . . and yet swears she is as chast as an untouch’d virgin. 
1702 Eng. Theqphrast. 36 Is he not as vile a wretch, as she 
a mercenary gilt ? 1815 W. H. Ireland Scribbleomania 
232 A Jilt most consummate, and impudent Doxie. 

2 . ‘A woman who gives her lover hopes, and 
deceives him ’ (J.) ; one who capriciously casts off 
a lover after giving him encouragement. (The cur- 
rent sense.) 

1674 Blount Glossogr. (ed. 4), Gilt or jfili, a Cheat, or 
Woman that has defeated her Gallant in his Amours. 1680 
Otway Orphan i. i. 66 Dilatory Fortune plays the Jilt With 
the brave noble honest gallant Man, To throw herself away 
on Fools and Knaves. 2712 Steele Sped. No. 288 f i 
When you spoke of the Jilts and Coquets. 2751 Smollett 
Per. Pic. HI. Lxxxi, Lord W — m . . was waiting in expecta- 
tion of my coming, and might, .imagine I was playing the 
jilt. ai84i Barham Ingol. Leg., Marie Mignot v, They’ll 
teach you the guilt Of coquetting and ogling, and playing 
the jilt. 

D. Rarely applied to a man. 

2865 Sat. Rev. 19 Aug. 240/2 The offence.s of the jilt, 
whether man or maiden, are not, it is true, the most 
grievous that can be committed against society. 

3 . Sc. A contemptuous term for a girl or young 
woman : = Jillet. 

2826 Scott Old Mart, viii. Though she’s but a dirty jilt. 
i 3 i 8 — Hrt. Midi, xxix, His wheat-close, you crazed jilt 1 

t 4 . ? A deception : cf. Jilt v. 2. Obs. 

2683 E. Hooker Pref. Pordage's Mystic Dhi. 63, I beleev 
it wil be a slurr and bliirr, or a base-foul Jilt upon them- 
selvs. 

Hence Ji’ltisli a., having the character of, or 
characteristic of, a jilt ; JiTtsMp (iionce-wd.), a 
mock title for a jilt. 

2690 Crowne Eng. Frier iv. 31 , 1 let him know how your 
Jiltship has serv’d him. 1787 Burns Addr. for Mm 
Fontenelle 33 The wretch in love, Who long with jiltish 
arts and airs hast strove. 1897 Blackmore in Blackw. 
Mag. June 780 Eyes.. waveiing jiltish, deceitful. 

Jll't (dgilt), V. Also 7 gilt. [A ‘ new cant 
word’ in 1674; origin not recorded; connexion 
with Gillot, or Jilt sb. in sense i, is doubtful.] 

1 . trans. To deceive after holding out hopes in 
love ; to cast off (a lover) capriciously ; to be faith- 
less to ; to play the jilt towards. Orig. said only 
of a woman ; in later use also of a man. 

1673 [see JiLT!NG_ below], 1674 Blount Glossogr, (ed. 4), 
Jilt, is a new canting word, signifying to deceive and defeat 
ones expectation, more especially in the point of Amours. 
1675 Wycherley Country Wife i. i Whs. (Utldg.) 71/2 He 
can no more think the men laugh at him than that women 
jilt him. 2690 Locke Hum. Und. iv. xx. (1693) 403 Tell a 
Man, passionately in Love, that he is gilted ; bring a scoie 
of Witnesses of the Falsbood of his Mistress, 'tis ten to one 
but three kind Words of hers shall invalidate all their 
Testimonies. 1747 Wesley IFks.fiSja) II. 78 You shortly 
after jilted the younger, and married the elder sister. 1816 
Scott Old Mart, xxxviii. Your mistress seems much dis- 
posed to jilt you. 1865 Spectator XX Feb. 133 If the man 
jilts the woman he is fined, . . as men are liable to be fined 
on conviction of open treason. 

b. absol. or intr. T o play the jilt. 

1696 Congreve Epil. to Soviherne's Oroonnko, She might 
have learnt to cuckold, jilt, and sham, Had Covent Garden 
been in Surinam. <11736 Yalden /’ tfe/. Wks. (1833) 65 The 
nymph, when she betray'S, disdains your guilt, And, by- such 
falsehood taught, she learns to jilt. 2739 Matrimony 3 
Where have you [wife] been Jilting all the Day? 

2 . gen. To deceive, cheat, trick, delude {obs.); 
to cheat (one’s) expectation ; to prove false or 
faithless to (any one) ; to ‘ throw over ’ or discard 
for another. (Now chiefly jdg. from i.) 

1660 No Droll but a Rational Accomit 8 Treacherous 
tell-tales, that frequent clubs and Coffee-houses, whose chief 
business is to jilt others into discourse, a 1700 _B. E. Did. 
Cant. Crexu, Hedge-Tavern, a jilting sharping tavern. 
2782 Miss Burney Cecilia viii. iii. He is waiting for me at 
the inn ; however, . . if you will give me some tea here, I 
shall certainly jilt him- 2852 Thackeray Eng. Hum. iv. 
181 But Fortune shook her swift wings and jilted him too. 

Hence Ji-lted ppl. a., JiTting -vM. sb. and ppl. 
a.; also Jiltee*, one who is or has been jilted; 
Jilter, one who jilts, a jilt. 

_ 1673 Dryden xstPt.Marr. a la Mode iv. I[i], It [masquerad- 
ing] was invented first by some jealous Lover, to discover 
the Haunts of his Jilting Mistress. 2708 Brit. Apollo 
No. 99. 3/2 Those cruel Jilters. 2833 I,. Ritchie Wand, 
by Loire 141 Is it necessary .. that you insult the jilted 
suitor? 2894 Mall Mag. July 397 It is difficult to 
believe that . . the jilter, not the jiltee is to be admired. 

Jilt-flirt, erron. form of Gill-flirt, 

Jim, Jimal, obs. forms of Gur, Gimmal. 

Jimbang, variant of Jiugbang. 


Jilllbesf-ja'W(d,:5i’mb9j|d2g). U.S. colloq. [var. 
of gimhal-jaw ; see Gimbal 5.] A projecting lower 
jaw. So Jl’mljer-jawea a, = Ginibal-jaaved. 

2848-60 Bartlett Did. Amer,, Gimbal-jaxoed ox jimber- 
jawed, whose lower jaw is loose and projecting. 2885 Miss 
Murfree Prophet^ Gt. Smoky Mount, iii. 71 "rhe long chin, 
of the style familiarly denominated jimbei-javved. 1889 
Farmer Americanisms, JmiherJaxo. 

Jimbol, Jimoraek, obs.ff. Gimbal, Gimcrack. 
Jim-crO'W (dgi’mjkriru-). U.S. [In sense i app. 
f. Jim, var. of Jem (cf. Jemmy sb. 6 ) -t- Crow sbl^ 

5 : in 2, from Jim Crow, used as generic name 
for a negro, from the refrain of a popular negro 
melody, ‘ Wheel about and turn about and jump 
Jim Crow ’.] 

1 . An implement for bending or straightening 
iron rails by the pressure of a screw. 

187s in Knight Did. Meek. 

2. attrib. in Jim Crow car, slang term for a rail- 
way carriage or car for the use of negroes ;Ji?ii-crow 
planing-machine (see quot.). 

2875 Knight Did. Mech. 1216/1 The jiin-crow planing, 
machine is furnished with a reversing tool, to plane both 
ways, and named from its peculiar motion, as the tool is able 
to ‘wheel about and turn about’. 1900 Momhtg Leader 
19 Dec. 3/5 ‘Jim-Crow’ Cans. In many Southern States 
there are laws compelling the railroad companies to run on 
their trains separate cars for colored people . . which are 
called ‘Jim-Crow’ cars. 

Jiminy, obs. foim of Gemini. 

Jim-jam (dgrmid.i^Eem). [A reduplicated term, 
ofwhicli the elements are unexplained; perhapsonly 
whimsical : cf. Jlim-Jlatn, trim-tram, whim-'wha?n, 
etc. Connexion with the first element of gimcrack 
is possible, but the latter is not found till later.] 

+ 1 . A fanciful or trivial article, a gimcrack, a 
knick-knack. Ohs. colloq. 

<22550 Image of Hypocr. in Skelioiis 1^42.(1843) R- 44 ® 
These be as knappishe knackes As ever man made, For 
ia veils and for iackes, A iymiam fora iade. 2565 Harding 
in Jewel Def. Apol. (i6ir) 381 To shew vs., whether he had 
some iimjam made forihim to take it vp, hold it and put it 
on handsomely. 1592 Nashe P. Penilesse 13 A thousand 
iymiams and toyes haue they in theyr chambers. 

2 . pi. Fantastic ways, peculiarities, colloq. 

1899 Daily Nexus 16 Dec. S/3 Oh, that's all right. Every 
regiment has its little jim-jams. 

0. pi. Delirium tremens, slang, 

2885 J. Runciman Skippers^ Shellbacks 42 I'll die on the 
flags with the jim-jams before I’ll wet my lips with it again. 
1897 Blackxv. Mag. May 702 One man was just recovering 
fiom an attack of the jim-jams. 

Jimmal, Jimmer: see Gimmal, GimmerI. 
Jimminy, obs. form of Gemini. 

Jimmy (dgi’mi), dial, and colloq. pronunciation 
of Jemmy, occurring in most of the senses of that 
word, and in numerous other slang, dialectal, and 
local uses, for which see Dictionaries and Glossaries 
dealing with such uses. 

Jimmy, dial, form of Jemmy a. 

■kJimp (d,: 5 imp), Ar. Obs. Forms: 5 gimp, 

6 gymp(e, iymp, iimp. [Perh. connected with 
Jimp «.] 

1 . A minute or subtle point; a trifling distinc- 
tion ; a quirk, subtlety ; a tittle. 

C1470 Henryson Mor. Fab. xii. ijVolf g Lamb) xvi, 
0 man of law, let be thy subteltie. With nyce gimpis, and 
fraudis intricait. 1513 Douglas AEneis i. Prol. 124 Forane 
iymp ora bourd, I pray jou note me nocht at euery wourd. 
2563 WinJet Wks. (1890) H- 15 To eschew al occasioun of 
wane stryfe .. for limpis of Grammar or sik triflis. 2596 
Dalrymfle tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. ix. 226 In theleist iot or 
iimp tba neuer brak the papes authoritie, 

2 . A trick, prank. 

257a Satir. Poems Reform. .xx.xi, 132 Nor with the hous 
of Guyis to mell, Quha is als godles as thair sell, And kens 
thair gymps, 1 trow. 

Jimp, r^.2 : see Jump sb.‘t 
Jimp Cd.5iinp), a. (adv.) Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms : 6 gymp, (gympt), 8-9 gimp, S- jimp. 
[Known in Sc. since c 1 500 ; origin obscure. It 
has been compared with GiM a., ‘smart, spruce’, 
of the same age, and "with Jump a., exact, precise, 
which appears later; but in neither case is the 
sense congruous.] 

1 . Slender, slim, delicate, graceful neat. (A 
Scotch or northern word, introduced in 19th c, 
into English literature.) 

1508 Dunbar Tua Mariii Wenien 69 Gymp, iolie, and 
gent, richt ioyus, and gentryce, I suld at fairis be found. 
1523 Douglas jEneis vi. x. 43 Apon his harp . . Now with 
gymp fingeris doing stringis smyte. Ibid. xil. Prol. 121 
Gymp gerraflouris thar royn levys vnschet. a 2550 Ckrisiis 
Kirke Gr. iii, Of all thir madynis . . Wes iiane sa gympt as 
Gillie. 1729 Lady Wardlaw Hardy Knnte i. 27 Her girdle 
shavved her middle gimp. 2788 Burns ‘ O, xuere I on 
Parnassus' hill' ii, I -see thee dancing o’er the green, Thy 
waist sae jimp, thy limbs sae clean. 2844 Willis Lady 
Jane il. 398 Satin waistcoat. .Becoming to a youth so jimp 
and slim, a 2845 Barham Ingol. Leg., Kni. 4 Lady xii, 
Then his left arm he placed Round her jimp, taper waist. 
1893 Northumbld. Gloss., Gimp (g soft), thin, neat in figure. 

2 . Scanty ; barely full ; bare (measure). 

1768 Ross Heleuore i. 6 An’ hovv.soon as the jimp three 
raith.s was gane. 1868 Atkinson Clevelaxid Gloss,, Jimp, 
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. .3. small, scanty, deficient in measure. Mat/, Sc, I fancy 
he has given you but jimp measure to-day. 

3 . Comb,, as Jimp-waisted. 

i8»6 J. WiLSOM Noct. Ambr, Wks. 1855 1 . 192 That bonny 
dark-haired, .jimp-waisted lassie. 

B. adv. Barely, scarcely. 

1814 Scott Diary 10 Aug. in Lodihart, These islanders . . 
are sober, good-humoured, and fiiendly — but jimp honest. 
i8<m Stevenson Catriona xv, He had jimp said the vvoid. 

Hence Ji'mply adv., slenderly, scantily ; Ji'iup- 
nesB, slenderness. 

1815 Scott Oid Mart. xKXvii, VVe are jimply provided for 
in beds rather, 1885 Chamb. pntl. II. 43 Not of the jimp- 
ness engendered of corsets, but of nature. 

Jiin(p)son-weed; see Jamestown- weed. 

[ Jirnwhiakee, error for Tim- whisky, q. v.] 

Jin, variant of Gin and 3 , Jinn. 

Ting (dgiq), sby rare. [Echoic ; cf. ping, ting, 
etc.] A sharp ring, a jingle. 

a 1653 G, Daniel Idylls iv. 93 The cag'd Sqiurrell, with a 
ling of Bells. 

Jing, Sc, In the asseveration By jing! 
(rarely By jings 1 ) =By Jingo. 

1785 Bums Halioweeit ix, Wliile Willie lap, and swoor by 
jing. 1850 [A common asseveration apparently in all parts 
of Scotland [By jingo not in use).] 

Jing, v. rare, [Cf. Jing inir. To ring. 
1884 R. Bcckakan Eng. Htmui/e's Gossip Poems 95/1 Her 
tongue was like a bell upon a sheep — Her very motion 
seemed to make it jing. 

Jingal, Jingko, variant of Gingae, Gingko. 
Jingljang (d)5i"qibre‘i]'i. slang. Also jimbang. 
[Origin not lecorded.] In phr. the whole jingbang : 
the whole lot, company, concern, or affair. 

1866 W. Gregor Banffsh. Gloss., Jingbang, the whole 
number. 011884 Pfprie Nngx Eccies, i. 22 Here they 
come — the whole jingbang. 1S86 Stevenson Kidnapped 
vli. (1891) 6i The chief mate. .was. . ‘ the only seaman of the 
whole jing-bang 1890 Boldhcwood Col. Reformer (1891) 
183 The best thing . . is to leave the whole jimbang in nis 
hands altogether. Ibid, 321, 1 . . bought the whole jimbang 
right out. 

Jingle (dgi-qg’l), v. Also 4-6 gyngle, 5 
gyngel, gingelle, 6 gingil, iyngel, iengle, 7-9 
gingle. [Imitative: ci. dingle, tinkle, 'Da. Jengeleit, 
and G. klingeln. There does not appear any 
original association with Jangle.] 

1 . intr. To give forth a mingling of ringing 
sounds, as by the striking together of coins, keys, 
or other small metallic objects; it expresses a 
more prolonged and continuous sound than clink, 
and a more complicated one than tinkle. 

claSfi Chaucer C. T. Prol. 170 Whan he rood men 
myghte his brydel heere Gynglen in a whistlynge wynd als 
cleere And eefc as loude as dooth he Chapel belle. 1530 
Palsor. 566/1, I gyngyll, I make a noyse, as thinges of 
metall do whan they be shaked togyther. 1555 W. Watre- 
MAN Bardie Facions n. x. 213 To haue a great sort of siluer 
sounded belles, gynglyng aboute their horse neckes. 1583 
Stubbes Anat. Abus. i. (1879) 147^ Their hels iyngling. 
1607 Middleton Five Gallants 11. iii, To hear my money 
gingle in other men's pockets. i6*8 Earle Microcosm., A 
Gallant (Arb.) 39 Hee . , takes great delight in his walke to 
heare his Spurs gingle. 1653 A. Wilson Jos. I, no Her 
chains gingled as she came. 1824 Btron ftian xv. Ixx, The 
glasses jingled, and the palates tingled. 1870 Disraeli Lo. 
tkairxxii. I. 173 The bells . . gingled. 1871-4 J. Thomson 
City DreadJ. Ni. ix. ii, The harness jingles, as it passes by. 
t). iransf. and Jig. (Cf. ring.) 

1859 D. Pfll Impr, Sea 76 How . . their roaring oaths 
gingle in their moutlies. iSiSy Fortn. Rev, Oct. 379 There 
IS not one word in the whole quotation but jingles false. 

C. To proceed or move with a jingling sound. 
173* Pore Ep. Bathurst 37 From the crack’d hagg the 
dropping Guinea spoke ., gingling down the back-stairs. 
1870 Emerson Soc. Solit., Clubs _Wks. (Bohn) HI. 93 To 
fairly disengage the mass, and send it jingling down, a good 
bowlder. i8<^ Mrs. Ritchie Chapters from Mem. in. 36 
A yellow carriage jingled by. 
d. quasi-trans. with it. 

1631 Brathwaij Whimzits ii. Pedler 19 Here the Guga. 
givles gingle it with his neat nifles. 

2 . trans. To cause (something) to emit a ming- 
ling of ringing sounds. 

1508 Kenned V Fly ting w. Dreniar 506 Bot gif it war to 
^ngill ludas beilis. 1515 Barclay Egloges iii. (1570) Cij/i 
The kitchin clarke . .lengling his counters, 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. zjz F^nes of brasse, hung about with rings, which 
they gingle in stops according to their marchings. 1760 
Goldsm. at. IF. xlv, Another. . gingles several bells fixed to 
his cap, 1874 Bubnand My tune xi, 93 Jingling his keys 
in one pocket. 

3 . intr. a. Of prose or verse : To sound with 
alliteration, rimes, or other repetitions. 

_ 1670 Eachard Conf Clergy 67 Then comes the joy of 
joyes, when the parts jingle, or begin with the same letter ; 
and especially if in Latin. iy8o Howard Prisons Eng. 1 15 
In this chamber on the wall is inscribed a gingling verse, . . 
Ad mala patrata, sunt aira. iheatra parata. 1855 Macau- 
lay Hisi, Eng, xv. III. 535 Composition.? of all sorts, from 
sermons with sixteen heads down to jingling street ballad?. 

b. To play witk words for the sake of sound ; 
{depreciatively) to rime. 

Fuller Holy Prof. Si, pi. xvi. 113 Rich in Latlne, 
though he doth not gingle with it in every company. X708 
OcKLEV Hist. Saracens Pref, (1848) 18 At other times 
jingling upon words. 1714 Pope Let, 13 July, I should be 
sorry and ashamed, to go on jingling to the last step. 1785 
Burns First Ep. Lapraik ix, Whene'er my Muse does on 
me glance, 1 jingle at her. 


c. trans. To rime, {depreciative.) 

1894 F. Hall in Nation (N.Y.) LVIII. 252/1 Carlyle . . I 
have more than once seen spoken of as having first jingled 
end with mend. 

Hence Ji'ngle-ji'ngfle, reduplication of the vb.- 
stem, used acfoi. =with continued jingling. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks. (1765) 85 Gingle gingle 
went her Bridle. 

Jingle (d.?i*ggr’l), sb. Also 6-9 gingle, 7 yin- 
gle, 9 gingell. [f. prec. vb.] 

1 . A noise such as is made by small bells, a chain of 
loose links, or loose pieces of metal when struck ; 
a sound intermediate between clinking and ringing. 

1599 B. JoNSON E71. Man out of Hiun. Pref. 35 The 
gingle of his spurie, and the ierke of his wande, 1678 
Otway Friendship in F. x8 We know when a certain Spark 
of this Town is at hand by the new fangled gingle of hi? 
Coach. 1791 Mrs. Inchbald Simp. Story I. vii. 75 The 
gentle gingle of a teaspoon. 1826 Disrafii Vitt. Greyv. 
vi, No other sound was heard, except the jingle of the 
dollars and Napoleons. 1833 Ht. Martineau Three Ages 
II. 73 Mrs. Reade heard the jingle of the chain. 1874 
Symonds Sh. Italy ^ Gieece (1898) 1 . ii. 30 The contimial 
jingle of our sledge-hells. 

b. Applied depreciatively to other sounds. 

1827 Carlyle Mise., Richter (1869) I. 7 The jingle of the 
household operations seemed not at all to disturb him. 1842 
Thorcau Esecurs.,Nat. Hist, Mass. (1863) 46 The gingle of 
the song-sparrow salutes us from the shrubs and fences. 
1865 M. Arnold Crit. v. 184, I hear nothing but the. . 
scolding and the jingle of the piano. 

2 . Something that jingles ; a jingling bell ; any- 
thing adapted to produce a jingling sound. 

16x5 G. Sandys Trav. 173 Who instead of musicall 
instruments, have sawcers of brasse (which they strike 
against one another) set about with gingles. 1625 Bacon 
Ess., Plantations (Arb.) 534 It you Plant, where Sauages 
are, doe not onely entertaine them with Trifles, and 
Gingles ; But vse them iustly. 1825 HoNn Everyday 
Bk. I. 1248 The tambourine, . .and the Turkish jingle, used 
in the army, 

3 . The affected repetition of the same sound or 
of a similar series of sounds, as in alliteration, 
rime, or assonance ; any anangement of woids 
intended to have a pleasing or striking sound 
without regal d to the sense; a catching array of 
words, whether in prose or verse. Chiefly con- 
temptuous. 

c 164s Howell Lett. (1892) II. 65S In the perusal of these 
Parables ..you shall find no gingles in them. 1663 Br. 
Patrick PnxiiA Pilgr. 157 Frivolous hearers, who are more 
pleased with little gingles, and tinkling of words than with 
the most perswasiye arguments, a *68o Butler Rem. 
(1759) II. 261 As if that old Gingle were logically tine. 
17x7 Addison Spect. No. 297 y 16 Mil ton., often affects a 
kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the following Passages. . 
‘And brought into the World a World of Woe’. 1791 
Gentl. Mag. 26/2 Several pages ot his sermons consisting 
of a series of verbal ^juibbles and jingles. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist. Lit, I. I. i. I 35. 32 This gingle is certainly pleasing 
in itself. 1879 FARRAR d’A Paul I. 534 Their so-called 
philosophy had become little better than a jingle of phrases. 

4 . A covered two-wheeled car used in the south 
of Ireland and in Australia, Also atirib. 

x8o6 Carr Stranger Irel. v. iir, I mounted a jingle at 
the great jingle stand at the corner of Bagot Street. 1824 
T. C. Croker Researches S. Ireland ii. 34 Jingles . . have 
been established between the principal towns. These are car- 
I iages on easy springs, . . to contain six or eight persons. 1829 
Blackvj, Mag. XXV, 772/2 Ultimately the gingle -was almost 
abandoned for the jaunting-car. 1842 Thackeray Fiiz- 
Boodle's Pap.Bsed., \ got it. .from., a jingle-driver. 1862 
Clara Aspinall Three yfs, Melbourne 122 (Morris) 
( 3 entlem_eii who have lived in India will persist in calling 
this vehicle a jingle ;. .it is a kind of dos-a-dos conveyance, 
liolding three in front, and three behind, it has a water- 
proof top to it.. and oilskin curtains to draw all round. 
1887 Cassells Picturesque Australasia I. 64 The jingle 
has been ousted by the one-horse^ waggonette. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. tj Aug. 2/3 Queenstown is full. .. The jingle men, 
as they are called here, .are making their fortunes. 

5 . An American name for the shell of the saddle- 
oyster, Anomia. Also atirib. 

1887 Fisheries U.S. Sect, v. II. 543 A more fragile shell, such 
as a scallop, mussel, or jingle {Anomia) is certainly better. 
1889 Pall Mall G. 9 Aug. 3/^ A large collection of scallop 
and jingle shells— gold and silver shells the little people 
call them. 

6. atirib. and Comb, (see also senses 4 and 5), as 
jingle-bell, etc. (see quots.); jingle-boy {slang), 
a coin, spec, a sovereign ; also, a man who has 

I plenty of money in his pockets. 

I 1887 Bicycling Nevis 21 May 09/1 My light was burning 
brilliantly, and my “jingle hell going at the time. 1894 
Outing (U.S.) XXIV. 71/1 The captain of the launch pulls 
the ‘ jingle bell ' for full speed ahead, a 1700 B. E. Diet, 
Cant. Crew, ^Jingle-boxes, Leathern Jacks tipt and hung 
with Silver Bells formerly in use among Fuddle Caps. 
c 1600 Day Begg. Bednali Gr. v. (x88i) m Come, old fellow, 
bring thy white Bears to the Stake, and thy yellow “gingle 
boys to the Bull-ring, a 1652 Bromc Cement Gard. 1. Wks. 
1873 II. 16 There is a Gallant now below, a Gingle hoy 
indeed, that has his pockets full of crowns that chide for 
vent. 189X Farmer Slang, Canary,.. 2. .. a sovereign. 
English Synonyms .HeBiyoi hammer; shiner; gingleboy; 
monarch, a 1700 B, E. Did. Cant. Crew, * Jingle-brains, a 
Maggot-pated Fellow. 

Jingle, obs. form of Jungle. 
Ji'Ugle-ja'llfflef sb. [Varied reduplication of 
jingle \ cf. dilly-dally, dingle-dangle, ding-dong, 
clink-clank, a. An altematingjingle of sounds; 


a sentence or verse characterized by this. b. Some- 
thing that makes a continuous and alternating 
jingle ; a jingling ornament or trinket. 

1640 King poore North. Man iqg in Hazl. E. P. P. 
IV. 300 With so many jingle j.ingles about ones necke, as is 
about yoms._ 1694 Mottfux Rabelais v. vii. (1737) 22 
The everlasting Jingle Jangle of the Bells. 1851 Haw- 
thorne Twice-told T. II. xii. 191 The variety of lapid 
vehicles ; and the jingle jangle of merry bells. 1864 N. 
Brit. Rev. Dec.432 It was then befCaracallaJmadeuseofhls 
famous jingle-jangle_. . ‘ Inter Divos 1 Sit Divus . . dummodo 
non sit vivus’: Let him [Getajbea god, but don’t let him live. 
So Ji'affle-ja ngrle v., to jingle with alternation 
of sounds ; to proceed with such jingling. 

1899 Westm, Gaz. 13 Feb. 3/1 Such a paltry collection of 
commonplace tunes, handled clumsily, as jingle-jangles and 
diums its way through the piece. 

Jingler (d^i'qglor). [f. Jingle v. + -eb,!.] 

1 . One who or that which jingles ; a rimer. 

1599 B. Jonson Es'. mail out of Hum. ii. v, I had spurres 
of mine own before; but they were not gingleis. 1672 
Eachard Hobbs's State Nat. 30 Thou shalt see that thou 
art ten times more an Owl, than I am a cheat and jingler. 
1803 T. G. Fessenden Terrible Tractoration il. (ed. 2) 89 
note, The wolf always makes it his first object to silence 
this jingler [the bell wether]. 1884 J. G. Bourke Snake 
Dance Moguls xi. 119 A fringe of small bells, or jingleis, of 
lead and tin. 

t 2 . slang. (See quot.) Obs. rare 
a 1700 B, E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jinglers, Horse-Coursers 
frequenting Country Fairs. 

8. A local name for the G olden-eyed Duck. 

1829 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 360 The golden-eye 
is here provincially called gingler or ginging-curre, from 
the noise of its wings. 1888 G. Trumbull Names ^ Por- 
traits Birds xxiW. 79 At Pleasantville . . Jingler) at Balti- 
more and on the Patapsco River, Whiffler. 

t Ji'nglespur. Obs. In 7 gingle*. One who 
jingles his spurs ; a cavalier. 

1604 Meeting Gallants at Ordinarle (Percy Soc.) 9 
Signior Ginglespur, the fine gallant I mette in Powles. 

Jinglet (dsi'gglet). U.S. [f. Jingle sb. ox v. 

-h -ET.J 

1 . The loose metal ball which serves as the clap- 
per of a globular sleigh-bell. 

1881 Sci'. Amer. XLIV. 323 This sand core, with the 
jinglet inside, is placed in the mould of the outside, and 
the melted metal is poured in, which fills up the space 
between the core and the mould. 1884 in Chicago A dvance 
7 Feb. 83 This little iron ball [in a sleigh hell) is called ‘ the 
jinglet W^hen you shake the sleigh bell it jingles. 

2 . ‘ Any small jingling appendage, esp, one shaped 
like a sleigh-bell’ (Funk, 1893). 

Jingling (dgi’qglii)), vbl, sb. Also gingling. 
[f. Jingle -h-iNGk] The action ofthevb. Jingle, 
q.v. 

14.. Chaucer's Nun’s Pr. Fred. 28 (Hath MS.) Ging- 
ling \(i-iext, clynkyng] of be hellis fat on 30ur bridil hong 
on euery syde. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 195/1 Gyngelynge of 
gay barneys.., 1583 Stanyhurst in. 

(Arb.) 75 With theese Gods gingling {voce deorum], with 
sight moste geason apaled. 1601 WEEVERfi/tVr. Mart. Ej, 
Jingling of fetter.? had no merie sound. 1655 Fuller C/i. 
Hist. I. iii. § I The puddle-Poet did hope, that the jingling 
of his ihyme would di own the sound of his false quantity. 
1731 A. Hill Adv. Poets xxiii, Shame on your Jyngling, ye 
soft Sons of Rhyme 1 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 105 
The jingling of the guinea helps the hurt that Honour feeks. 

b. atirib., as jingling matoli, a diversion in 
which all the playeis are blindfolded except one, 
who keeps ringing a bell in each hand, while the 
others try to catch him. 

c 1786 CowrtR Let. Wks. 183s V. 355 All who are attached 
to the jingling art. 1801 Strutt Sports < 5 - Past. iv. iii. § 31 
Jingling match . . a diversion common enough at country 
wakes and fairs. 1805 Sporting Mag, XXV. 304 A smock- 
race and a jingling-match were to takeplaqe. Daily 

Tel. 23 Apr. 5/4 We hear nowadays less and less of. .gingling 
and whistling matches. 

Jingling (dgirnglin), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + 
-ING 2 .] That jingles ; see the verb. 

15S7-8 Phaer ABneid vr. R j b. From thens wer bowlings 
heard, .and gyngling noyse of draggyng chaynes. 1570 B. 
Googe Pop. Kingd. tv. 48 b, A hundred gingling belles do 
hang, to make his courage more. 1610 Shaks, Temp. v. I. 
232. 1634 Heywood Witches Lane. iv. i. Wks 1874 IV. 218, 
I wanted but a paire of gingling spurs to make_ you mend 
your pace. 1789 Burns On Capt. Grose's Peregrin, vi, Auld 
nick-nackets : Rusty aim caps and jinglin jackets. 1840 
Carlyle Heroes iii. (1858) 252 Whatsoever is not sung is 
properly no Poem, but a piece of Prose cramped into jingling 
lines, — to the great injury of the grammar, to the great 
grief of the reader, for most part 1 
Hence Ji'xiglingly (ging-) adv. 

X840 Browning Sordello v. 953 Sonie shape. . Approached, 
out of the dark, ginglingly near. 

Jingly (dgi'qgli), a. [f. Jingle sb. + -Yk] 
Characterized by jingle or affected recurrence of 
words or sounds. 

a 1806 K. White Rem. (1811) II. 249 It [has] a set of 
chiming and jingly terminations. 1883 E, D. Gerard 
Waters of Hercules xxvi, The jingly prayer rambled on. 

Jingo (d^i'qgD), int., sb., and a. Also 7 jeipgo. 
[Appears first c 1670 as a piece of conjuror’s gib- 
berish, usually hey or high jingo !, prob. a mere 
piece of sonorous nonsense with an appearance 
of mysterious meaning. In 1694 by jingo occurs 
in Motteux’s transl. of Rabelais, where the Fr. 
has par JJieu ; this, being contemporary with the 
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conjuror’s term, may be presumed (though not 
proved) to be the same word, substituted, as in 
many other cases, for a sacred name: cf. by 
Golly, Gock, Gom, Gosh,/abers, etc. In Scotland, 
by jing (or Jings) has long been in common use. 

A recent conjecture, since Jingo began to attract atten- 
tion, would identify it with the Basque woid for ‘God’, 
given by VanEys and Lairamendi as Jinko, Jainko [Yinko, 
Yainko), Jincon, Jaincoa ; the suggestion being that this 
may have been caught up from Basque sailors. Such an origin 
is not impossible, but is as yet unsupported by evidence. 
The grotesque notion that the word is short foi St. Gengul- 
piniYv^. meiely a jokeof the author of the Ingoldsby Legendsi] 

A. inierj. and sb. 

1. fl. (Usually or High Jingo!) A con- 
juror’s call for the appearance of something ; the I 
opposite of Hey presto !, by which a thing is bidden 
to be gone. Hence, an exclamation of surprise at 
the appeal ance of something. Obs. 

1670 Eachard Cord. Clergy 34 He ..falls a flinging it out 
of one hand into the other, tossing it this way and that ; 
lets it run a little upon the line, then tannins, high jingo, 
come again! 1672 Pasquil on Stair Family in Bk. .loot. 
Pasgmls (1868) 180 Jeingo ! the taws. Presto, hegon : a 
mace. 1679 Oldham Sat. Jesuits iv. (1685) 89 Wheie 
spiritual Jugglers their chief Mast’ry shew : Hey Jingo, 
Sirs! What’s this? ’tis Bread you see; Presto he gone! 
’tis now a Deity. 1707 Fenton Fair Nnn, He.. turns it 
round and round, and eyes it, Heigh jingo, worse than 
’twas before ! 1722-30 Ramsay Fables, Monk Miller’s 

Wife, [He] Cries, Rhadamanthus hu.sky mingo, Monk, 
horner, hipock, jinko, jingo, Appear in likeness of a priest. 

2 . By jingo ! a vigorous form of asseveration. 
Also intensified, by the living jingo! coUoq.nx'vulgar. 

1694 Motteox Rabelais iv. Ivi. 219 By jingo [Rab. Par 
Dieu\ quoth Panurge, the Man talks somewhat like, 

I believe him. 1760 Murphy Way to Keep Him i. ii, Their 
husbands caie no more for them, no, by jingo, no more than 
they care for their husbands 1 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IV. ix. 
One of them . . expressed her sentiments _. . in a very coarse 
manner when .she observed, that by the living jingo she was 
all of a muck of sweat. 1773 — Stoops to Cong. v. ii, By 
jingo, there's not a pond or slough within five miles of the 
place, but they can tell the taste of. ’ 1800 W. B. Rhodes 
Bomb. Fur. i. (1830) 8 Does he, by jingo ? 1837 Marryat 
Dog-fiend xxx, No, by the living jingo 1 not till he treats 
us. 1878 G. W. Hunt Song (Chorus), We don’t want to fight, 
yet by Jingo ! if we do, We’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, and got the money too, 1888 J. Payn Myst. M irbridgc 
xiii, That was a patting shot he took at you, by jingo ! 

II. [Derived from the expression ‘by Jingo!’ 
in the refrain of the music-hall song, quoted in 
sense 2, 187S, which became the Tyrtfean ode of 
the party ready to fight Russia in 1878.] 

3 . A nickname for those who supported and 
lauded the policy of Lord Beaconsfield in sending 
a British fleet into Turkish waters to resist the 
advance of Russia in 1878 ; hence, one who brags 
of his countr5’’’s preparedness for fight, and gener- 
ally advocates or favours a bellicose policy in deal- 
ing with foreign pow’ers ; a blustering or blatant 
* patriot ’ ; a Chauvinist. 

1878 G. J. Holyoake in Daily News 13 M.ir. 3/4 The 
Jingoes in the Paik. Ibid , The Jingoes— the new tribe of 
music hall patriots who sing the jingo song. 1879 Truth 
22 May, The Jingoes ought to rejoice and be glad that their 
‘ tall talk ’ did not drive us into a war with Russia la.st year. 
1880 Grant Duff in zqtk Cent. Apr. 667 Our interest in 
Russia is that the Muscovite Jingoes should learn a little 
more geography. x88i Gejitl. Mag. Jan. 46 The Jingo is 
the aggregation of the bully. An individual maybe a bully ; 
but, in order to create Jingoism, there must be a crowd. 
i89;r Ld. Salisbury in Times 19 Jan., A well-working arbi- 
tration system would Je an invaluable bulwark to defend 
the Ministerfrom the jingpe.s. 1898 Times 18 Jan. 6/1 (N. Y. 
Corresp.) A school of politicians, .who, like the jingoes, are 
apt to use the word American aggressively, as the jingoes do. 

4 . The jingo spirit or policy personified. 

1898 L Stephen Stud. Biogr. T. iii. 104 Nobody . . could 
he less given to the worship of Jingo. 

B, adj, 

1 1 . [from sense A. 2.] Exhibiting vulgar dash ; 
suggestive of the man who asseverates By jingo ! 

1859 Millais Let. 28 Apr. In Life (1899) I. 342 It is very 
good (well painted), but egregiously vulgar and common- 
place, but there is enough in it of a certain ‘jingo ’ style to 
make it a favourite. 

2 . [from sense A. 3.] Of or pertaining to the poli- 
tical jingo ; characterized by jingoism. 

1879 Truth 22 May, The consummation of the Jingo 
policy. 1879 Scotsman i Dec. 4 In the height of the Jingo 
fever in London, mobs, carefully organised, broke the 
windows of Mr. Gladstone’s house. 1882 Daily Hews 
19 July s/s He [M. Lockroy] is intensely Jingo, very hostile 
to M. de Freycinet. 1896 Ibid^ 20 Jan. 7/6 Sentiment in 
Washington is overwhelmingly Jingo. 1900 E. C. Brodrick 
Mem. ^ Ivipr, 198 The imperialism of the so-called ‘ Jingo ' 
party, which seemed to measure national greatness by the 
constant annexation of new territories. 

Hence Ji-ngfO v. irons., to dtive by the jiiigo 
spirit ; Ji’ngfodom, the realm or domain of jin- 
goes ; Jing'oe’sque a., jingo in style or manner ; 
Ji-ngoish a. = Jingo B. 2. 

1898 Daily News 28 Feb. 5/7 A member of the Cabinet 
stated in an interview to-day that Piesident McKinley . . 
would not be jingoed into war. 189S Nation (N. Y.) 19 Dec. 
441/3 "rhe resemblance of Jingodom in this to an Indian 
vill^e is very remarkable. 1885 Glasgo%u_ Herald 3 Aug. 
Ga 'The continental press, .is essentially Jingoesque. 1892 
Goldw. Smith in igtf/i Cent. Sept. 348 There is nothing moi e 
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jingoish In tone than were the speeches of Lord Palmerston 
and Lord Russell. 1896 NatiorelWi 3 Dec. 421/3 Jingoish 
ideas of America’s past and future. 

Jingoism (d^i-qgtijiz’m). [f. prec. A. 3 + -ism.] 
The policy or practices of the jingoes. 

1878 A. Hayward in Cnrr. (1886) II. 291 Another year 
must pass away before ‘Jingoism’ receives its death-blow. 
1881 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 46 We call it Jingoism in England ; 
in France it is called Chauvinism; and in the United States, 

' Bunkum. 1882 Ln. DFROvinYto/rfarirfs Jan. 2/3 ‘Jingoism’ 

1 . .of which I suppose the leading idea to be that no State can 
' be in a healthy condition that is not occasionally pitching 
into its neighbour. 1885 Fall Mall G. ry Jan. i/i The 
essential infamy of Jingoism was its assertion as the first law 
of its being that might was right. 1895 Times i Nov., The 
President, .puts himself on lecord again.st the empt)’ bluster 
u hich is the note of jingoism. 

So Ji-ngoist =JiNGO A. 3 (also attrib.)-, Jingo- 
i’stic a., given to or characteristic of jingoism ; 
jingo in style or spirit. 

1884 Ch. Times 2% Nov. 915/2 Of an amusingly Jingoist 
turn. 1890 N. Lindsey Star 31 May 5/4 Terrible jingoists 
when in opposition. i8&i Sjectatorii Jn\y, We are not 
all Jingoistic noodles in New Zealand. 1894. Max O’Rell 
Jn. Bull ,5- Co. 97 When the Englishman is in his cups, he 
grows conservative and jingoistic. 

Jingol, variant of Gingall. 

Ji’ngo-rLng. Sc. Also jing-go-iing, jing a- 
ring. [With the first element, cf. Jink z/.i] Agiils’ 
game in which they join hands in a circle, and 
move to music round a central girl, singing the 
ditty of which the beginning is cited in quot. 1841. 

1841 in R. Chambers Pop. Rhymes Scot. 26S ‘ Here we go 
the jingo-ring. The jingo-ring, the jingo-ring. Here we go 
the jingo-ring, About the merry-ma-tanzie.’ i8fis Conih. 
Mag. Mar. 358 Little folk, that play at jmg-a-ring. a 1872 
W. Miller Hairst in Whistle-Binkie II. 346 (Jam. Suppl.) 
An' han’ in han’ they jink about Like weans at jmgo-iing. 

Jingsing, variant of Ginseng. 

Jink (d3ir)k), sh.i orig. Sc. [cf. Jink z'.’'] 

1 . The .act of eluding; a quick turn so .as to elude 
a pursuer or escape from a guard. To give the 
jink, to give the slip by way of a trick. 

1786 Burns Bard gone to IV. Ind i, Our bilHe’s gien us a’ 
the jink An' owre the sea. i8r8 Scott Hrt. Midi, xxx, 
Now, lass, if ye like, we’ll play them a fine jink: we will 
awa out and take a walk ; they will mak unco wark when 
they miss us, but we can easily be back by dinner time. 
i88g R. S; S. Badf.n-Powell Pigsticking 125 In pursuit of 
a small wild boar .. She followed his every ‘jink’ or jump 
striving to get him under her forefeet. 

b. A ‘ turn ’ or ‘ point ’ in an argument. 

1823 Galt R. Gilhaise I. xiv. 158 At this jink o' their 
controversy, who should come in. .but Winterton. 

2 . Cards. Tlie winning of a game of spoil-five, 
twenty-five, or forty-five, by taking all the tricks in 
one hand. 

1887 Standard Hoyle 225 Jinks, or,_ as it is sometimes 
called, Jink Game, is derived from Spoil-five. The game is 
won when all five tricks are taken. 1894 ‘ Hoffmann ’ 
Card f Table Games (i8p8) 248 A player making all five 
tricks is said to make a ‘jink and wins the game, whether 
at twenty-five or forty-five. 

3 . Kiefh Jinks : app, orig. high pranks, f a. 
A name given to various frolics formerly indulged 
in at drinking parties. Sc, Obs. 

They mostly consisted In deciding by the thiow of dice 
who should perform some ludicrous task for the amusement 
of the company, or who should empty a large bowl of 
liquor, failure in either case entailing a forfeit. See Hone 
Year-bk. (1892) 566; also Ramsay's note to quot. 171T, and 
the full context of quot. 1815. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Cresv, Highjinks, a Play at Dice 
who Drinks. 1711 Ramsay Mlegy Maggy Johnstorm iv, 
Often in Maggy's, at hy-jinks We guzzled scuds, Till we 
could scarce, wi' hale-out drinks, Cast off our duds. 1815 
Scott Guy M. xxxvi. The revel had lasted since four 
o’clock, and, at length, .the frolicsome company had begun 
to practise the ancient and now forgotten pastime of high 
jinks. This game was played in several different ways. 
1822-30 Ld. Cockburn_ Mem. 225 There were no High 
Jinks, or sprightly sayings, or songs ; but a good deal of 
kindly personal banterings. 1837 Lockhart Sco/t May 
an. 1795, The evening ended in the full jollity of High 
Jinks. 1890 Mbs. Oliphant Fry. Edinb. iv. i. 409 He only 
learned to rhyme from the necessity of taking his part in the 
high jinks of the club. 

b. Lively or boisterous sport; romping games 
or fun ; free or unrestrained merry-making. (Also 
simply jinks!) 

184a Barham Ingol. Leg., Bros. Birchington xvli. High 
Jinks going on night and day at ‘ the court a *845 Hood 
Forge li. Smiling with faces full of gley. As if about to enjoy 
High Jinks. 1851 Dixon IV. Penn iii. (1872) 25 The Navy 
Gardens were a scene for lomps and jinks. i86i Hughes 
Tom Brown at 0 .xf. i. (1889) 7 All .sorts of high jinks go on 
on the grass plot. iSgtf J. D. COLERtDGC Eton in Forties iv. 
29s The high time for jinks was during the Windsor fair. 

c. See quot, 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., High Jinks, a gambler at 
dice, who, having a strong head, drinks to intoxicate his 
adversary, or pigeon fed. 1823 adds : chaps always on the 
look out to rob unwary country men at cards, &C.]. 

d. attrib. in form high-jink, 

_i85^_W. Jcrdan Autobiog. IV. iii. 33 In the midst of these 
high-jink enjoyments, it must not be thought that the real 
business.. was quite neglected. 

Jink, sb .2 rare. [var. of Chink sb.^ Cf. Jink 
zt.2] The sharp metallic sound of a coin, or the 
like, sti iking against a hard substance ; U’ansf. 
(slang) ‘ chink ’, coin. 


ci^75 Roab. Bail. (1890) VII. 85 No race we shall liai e 
I think, for C— s is come without his jink. 1898 Watts- 
Dunton Ayhviii (iqoo) 126/1 ‘ Quid seems to jink all right, 
anyhow . ‘ though I'm more used to the jink of a tanner 
than a quid ’. 

Jink (dgirjk), vJ Chiefly Sc. [app. onoma- 
topceic, expressing the idea, of nimble motion.] 

1 . intr. To move with quick sudden action ; to 
move or dart with sudden turns ; to move jerkily 
to and fro. To jink in, to make a sudden indirect 
or clandestine dart in. 

1785 Burns and Ej>, to Davie ii, Hale be your heart, hale 
be your fiddle; Lang may your elbock jink an’ diddle. 
a 1810 Tamnahill Poems, Midges dance aboon the burn. 
The merry wren, fi-ae den to den, Gaes jinking through the 
thorn. 1816 Scott Antig. xxv. My loid couldna tak it weel 
your coming blinking and jinking in, in that fashion. 1834 
M. Scott Cruise Midge xxi, Jink out of the room, will ye, 
for I am very drowsy. 

b. To wheel or fling about in dancing ; to dance. 
1715 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11, xxiv. Was n’er in Scot- 
land heard or seen .. Sic dancing and sic jinkin'. 1804 
Tarras Poems 12 (Jam.) Then Tullie gart ilk carlie jink it. 
Till caps an' trenchers rair't and rinkit. 1894 Crockett 
Raiders 17 Here we were, jinking hand in hand under the 
trees in the moonlight. 

2 . intr. To make a quick elusive turn, so as to 
dodge a pursuer or escape from a guard. 

1785 Burns Addr. to Deil xx. But, faith 1 he’ll turn a 
coiner jinkin, An' cheat you yet. — Halloween vi, But 
Rab slips out, an' jinks about. Behint the muckle thorn. 
1827 Blackiv. Mag. XXI. 650 He jinks under your elbow, 
and staits off. 18S7 Black In Far Lockaher ii, Then 
ye jink tound the corner and call it by another name. 
1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell PigsHckingCd The boar, .will 
often make a feint of jinking to one side, and will dart off 
in exactly the opposite direction. Ibid., When the boar., 
sees the spear point being lowered in his direction he will 
‘jink’, or suddenly turn sharply to the right or left, 

3 . trans. To elude or escape by dodging ; to 
dodge. Cf. JoUK ZI .2 3. 

a iggi, Fergussoh Hame Content Poems (1788) it. 107 
There the herds can jink the show’rs 'Mang thiiving vines 
an’ myitle how’rs. 1889 R. S S. Bsden-Powell Pigsticking 
180 In such a way as to causa him to jink his pursuers. 

4 . To trick, cheat, diddle, swindle. 

1785 R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial., Ulysses Ausiu. 
Ajax 15 For Jove did jink Arcesius 1832 Si. Scott in 
Blacktu. Afa.e;XXXH. 22 The gipsy, after ail, jinked an old 
rich goutified coffee-planter. 1883 Rukciman Skippers 4|- Sk. 
146 When they find he means to jink them. 

6. intr. (Cards.) To win a game of spoil-five or 
forty-five by taking all the tricks in one hand. 

x88;t Standard Hoyle 221 {SjoiUfiveX Sometimes spoils 
are dispensed with altogether, and the game is made a fixed 
number (.either twenty-five or forty-fii e), . . <it Twenty-five or 
Forty-five who wins all five tricks wins the game. This is 
called JzWAwg it. Pioperly the jink belongs only to these 
games, but sometimes by agreement jinking is allowed at 
Spoil-five. 

Jink (dgi^k), ZI.2 [Cf. Chink zi. 3 ] trans. and 
intr. To chmk ; to make, or cause to make, a short 
metallic sound. Hence Jinking vbl sb. 

1828 Craven Dial., Jink, to chink or jingle. Fraser’s 
Mag. XXXVIII. 83 A dog barked, and jinked his chain 
upon the stones. _ 1888 AmLlie Rives OkzcA or Dead? 
(18B9) 20 An old spinet, from which Miss Fiidiswig used to 
coax forth ghastly jinkings (this spinet could not utter any- 
thing so liquid as a jingle), i8gS [see Jink 
Jillker ^ (dgrqkoj). Chiefly A. [f. JlNKz/.l + 
-Eu L] One who or that which jinks ; one who 
suddenly eludes or dodges ; one who is nimble and 
sprightly ; a dodging beast. 

1724 Ramsay Tea-t, Misc., Clout the Caldron ii, I am a 
gentle jinker. 1786 Burns To anld mare vii, That day 
ye was a jinker noble, For heels an’ win’ ! — Ep. to 

Logan X, Ochon for poor Castalian drinkers, When they fa' 
foul 0’ earthly jinkers. 1889 _R. S, S. Badf.n-Pqwell Fig- 
sticking 89 A pig, and particularly a ‘jinker ’, is more 
quickly reached with it. 

Jinker^ (d3i’qk3i). Anstralia. [Variant of 
Jankeh.] a contrivance, used in the Australian 
bttsh, consisting of two pairs of wheels, having 
their axle-trees joined by a long beam, under which 
tree-ti links are suspended by chains. 

1894 Melbourne Argus 7 July 8/4 (Moiris) A rather novel 
spectacle w.as to be seen to-day on the Ballan road in the 
shape of a five-roomed cottage on jinkers. 

Jinket (dsi-gkSt), V. colloq. [dim. of Jink vl] 

1 . intr. To indulge in (high) jinks. (Or ?To 
junket.) 

1742 Fielding J-. Andrews iv. xiii, Tom ., is just come 
from the George ; where it seems Joseph and the rest of 
them aie a jinketting. 

2 . ?To dance abo-nt or roimd. Also Jg. 

1823 Scott St, Ronaiis ii. He has her aften jinketing 
about, and back and forward, wi’ a’ the fine flichtering fools 
that come yonder. 1894 Snperfiuous Woman (ed. 4) II. 170 
Lassies weary in time of jinketing round. 

Ji'Ukle, V. rare. [dim. or freq. of Jink ei.i] 
intr. To move with sudden turns or swervings. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge’s Sp, Tour Ix. (1893) 324 Our 
friend jinkled and jolted, and bumped and jumped in the 
. .style that characterizes country^ conveyances. 1899 
Contemp. Rev. Dec. 800 It [a rabbit] diveits itself with 
queer sidelong cavorts, piaffes, jinklings and somersaults. 

11 Jinn (d.ijin), (prop.//.) Also y dgen,9 ginn, 
dschin, djin, jin. [a. Arab. jinn, collect. pL, 
demons, spirits, angels; sing, jinnt (see next).] 
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In Mohammedan demonology, an order ot spirits 
lower than the angels, said to have the power of 
appearing in human and animal forms, and to exer- 
cise supernatural influence over men. More com- 
monly used as a sing, to denote one of this class. 

a. (as shi^.) 1684 Tavernier's Trav. II. 67 Some D/sejt or 
evil Spirit. iSaa Byron yuan vi. xlviii, Giaours, and Ginns, 
and Gouh in hosts. 1838 Torrens A rob. Nts. 1 . 16 Tale of 
the Merchant and the Jin [1841 Lane I. 44 Stoiy of the 
Merchant and the Jinnee], rtia4S Hood Drop of Gin _i, 
Ghost and vampyre, demon and Jin ! 1859 Beaton yews m 
East I. ix. 317 The Dschins grew weary or lefractory, 

b. (as//.) 1841 LANE.4ra/;.A7r.I. Notes tolntiod. 30 The 
species of Jinn is said to have been created some thousands 
of years before Adam. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Areitnc I. 
272 Arise, let us depart this place, for it is full of Jinn and 
Mai ids. 

II Jinnee (dginf-). Also fem. jiniiee'yeh. [a. 
Arab, jinni, fern. jimnyeh^ demon or 

spirit. A more frequent spelling in English is 
genie ; see Genie 1 b.] The sing, of prec. 

[1713 tr. Aral. Nts. I. 14 It -was one of those malignant 
Genies, that are Mortal Enemies to Mankind.] 1841 Lane 
Arab. Nts. I. Introd. 8 It was a Jinnee of gigantic stature, 
broad-fronted and hullcy, bearing on his head a chest. Ibid. 

54 As soon as my wife awoke, she .shook her.self, and became 
transformed into a Jinneeyeh. 1885 Burton Arab. Nts. I. 

27 O JInni, thou Crown of the Kings of the Jann !_ 1900 F. | 
Anstey Brass Bottle iv. 43 Seeing that, though a Jinneeyeh, ' 
she was of the believing Jinn. 1900 WesUit. Gaz. 6 Nov. 
2/2 The Jinnee turns his rooms into an Arabian Palace. 

Jinny (d.iji'ni). A female proper name (also 
Jeanie), pet-form of Jane ; used locally in trans- 
ferred uses. (Cf. Jenny.) 

1. Mining. A stationary engine used to let down 
or draw up tracks on an inclined plane; also = 
jinny-road, a self-acting inclined plane; =Jifi 6 d. 

1881 Raymond MinvtzGloss., yinny-road, a gravity plane 
underground. 1888 Sheffield Gloss.^ Ginny, an engine by 
means of which a load is let down an inclined plane. A 
term used in coal-mining. 1891 Labour Commission Gloss., 
yinny, a self-acting incline where the full tubs of coal pull 
the empty ones up. 

2. A name given in Long Island, U.S., to a bird, 
Strepsilas ivierpres, tlie Turnstone. 

1888 G. Trumbuli. Names <5- Porlr, Birds 186 At Moriches, 
Maggot-snipe ; at Amityville, yinny. 

II Jinricksha, jinrikisha (dginri'kja, 
-ri'kija), sb. Also -rickisha, -riksha, (jenny-, 
jinnyrickshaw). [a. Japanese jin-riki-sha {j — 
2 ), f, jin man + riki strength, power -h sha vehicle,] 

A light two-wheeled hooded vehicle having springs 
and two shafts, drawn by one or more men. First 
used in Japan c 1870 , but now common in other 
parts of the world ; colloq. shortened to nckshatv. 

1874 Lady Herbert tr. Hilbner's Ramble (1878) II. iv. 
280 The Jinriksha only came into fashion a year or two ago. 
1876 Times tS Aug. (Stanf.), We take seven jin-rick-shas, 
each with two runners, to convey ourselves and baggage. 
1880 Miss Bird yapan I. 18 The kuruma or jin-ri-ki- 
sha consists of a light perambulator body, an adjustible 
hood of oiled paper, a velvet or cloth lining and cushion, 
a well for parcels under the seat, two high slim wheels, and 
a pair of .shafts connected by a bar at the ends. 1895 C. 

Zigzag jTrwnels II. i6g It is curious to remember 
that these jinrikishas are not really Japanese at all. They 
were invented by a missionary, W. Goble, about 1870. 
Hence Jinri-ckska v. intr.,to ride in a jinricksha. 
i8po Pall Mall G. 5 Feb 3/t Chumming with Chinamen, 
jinriokshaing with Japanese,, .palavering with Peruvians. 

Jinskang, Jinsing, variants of Ginseng. 
Jintee, obs. form of Jaunty. 

Jip. ? =Grp, Gipsy; cunning rogue. 

1728 Ramsay Twa Cnt-pnrses 29 The jip wha stood 
aboon them a’ His innocence began to shaw, 

Jip, obs. form of Gyp h 

Jlpper, dial, or corrupt form of Jeopard 

Jippo, variant of Gippo, tunic. Obs. 

Jivkle (flgSub’!), V. Chiefly Sc. [Imitative of 
the characteristic sound.] ??tlr, and brans. To spill 
(a liquid) by shaking or unsteady moving of the 
vessel; to pour out unsteadily; hence, to pour 
(liquid) from vessel to vessel. 

1760 City Cleaned Country Improvcn 9 Two men- 
scavengers with the sting and say can cany more water 
conveniently than ten single persons can do with an open 
jirbiing tub between their hands. *819 W. Tennant Papis- 
try Storm'd (1827) 164 Frae the bottle o' his pride He 
jirbles out a dram. _ 1824 Scott St. Ronan’s x, It’s the 
jinketing and the jirbiing \vi’ tea and wi’ trumpery that 
brings our nobles to ninepence. 

Jirk, Jis, obs. forms of Jekk, G 18 . 

Jist, variant of Gist v. and sb.‘^ 
i8i8 Craven Dial., yisl, cattle taken to depasture at a 
Stipulated price, from agist, yist, to take cattle to grass. 
Jive, erron. spelling of Gyve v. and sb. 

In mod. editions of some works. 

Jo (dgoO* *51:. Also joe {anglicized joy). [In 
sense i, Sc, form of JoY,F.yoM. (In some dialects 
of 1 6 th c. Sc., oy, oi ran together with o\ hence 
joiu=-jom\ rois-rose, etc.) In sense a app. the 
same word, and sometimes in i 6 th c. spelt joyl\ 
+1. Joy, pleasure. Ohs, 

c 1560 A, ScoTjT (S.T.S.) xxiv. 13 Hir court hes t/r. 

qnhair evir thay go. 1567 Gude * Godlie B. (S.T.S.) 
53 Now lat vs sing with myrth and Jo [rime principio]. 


1570 Sniir. Poems Reform, xvii. tSo God may conuert our 
cair In plesure and in Jo \rimes wo, fo, no]. 

2. As a term of endearment : A sweetheart, 
darling, beloved one. 

atgzg Skelton Agsf. Scottes 91 Kynge Jamy, Jemmy, 
Jocky my jo. Ye summond our kynge, — why dyd ye so? 
[1535 Lyndesay Satyre 1302 lennie, my loy [Pinkerton 
joe] quhair is thy dadie? 1563 Foxe A. M. (1583) 1266 
[Treigton, Bp. of Dunkelden] ‘ My ioy_ Deane Thomas, I 
loue you wel ’. 1373 Sempill in Satir. Poems Reform. 1 

xxxix. 255 Alace, my Joyis ! je had hot lytill skill, a 1605 
Montgomerie hfisc. Poems iii. 73 Judge of jour self by 
Julius, my joyes, Quhais fen3eid freinds wer worse then | 
open foes.] 1686 G. Stuart yoco-ser. Disc. 49 My Joe, quo’ 
.she, I need no’ speer What wind it was that blew you here. 

1725 Ramsay Gent. Sliepli. i. i, De.ar Roger, when your , 
Jo puts on her gloom, Do ye sae too and never fash your 
thumb. 1790 Burns Sang-, ' yohn Anderson’ i, ]ohn , 
Anderson, my jo. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, It’s ' 
Miss Edith's first joe, your ain auld maister, Cuddie. 
1830 Galt Lnwrie T. ix. ii. ^iBdg) 408 It might have been 
one of the servant girls with her jo. 1893 Stevenson 
Cairiona iii. 28 Just twa o’ my old joes, my hinny dear. 

J o, variant of J OE, Portuguese coin. 

Joab, Joal, obs, forms of Jobe, Jowl. 

Joan (clgdun). Also 5-7 lone, 7 loane. [A 
female proper name, orig. Joanna or Johanna, 
fem. ofyb(A)<r;w^f John ; hence in transf. uses.] 

1, A generic name for a female rustic. 

[C1490 Promp. Parv. 264/2 (MS. H.) lone, yohannal] 
XS88 Shaks. L. L. L. III. i. 207 Some men must loue my 
Lady, and .some lone. 1595 — yohn i. i. 184 Now can I 
make any loane a Lady. 1612 Warner /A Eng. xiv. xci. 
Fj, Many a countrie lone, a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, 
"poan, a homely yoan, a Coarse Ord’nary Woman. 1802 
Mrs. Sherwood Susan Grey 48 You are such a dowdy, 
.such a country Joan, no one will look upon you. 

2. Name for a close-fitting cap worn by women 
in the latter half of the i 8 th century. 

1736 CowPER in Connoisseur No. 134 r 7 A grocer’s wife 
attracted our eyes, by a new-fa.shioned cap, called a Joan. 
1762 Poetry in Ann. Reg. 208 Now loose in a mob, now 
close in a Joan. 

Joannite : see JohanniteI. Joar, variant of 
JowAE, millet. Joate, obs. form of Jot j/i.i 
+ JoT3, sb}- Ohs. [Of unascertained origin ; some 
have thought it an assibilated form of Gob sb}- ; 
but, beside the phonetic difficulty, the approxima- 
tion of sense is only distant.] 

1. A small compact portion of some substance; 
a piece, lump ; a stump, block ; a tassel. 

c 1400 Destr. T^-oy 11941 Robbet jiere Riches . . Gemmes, & 
Jewels^ lobbes of gold. 1587 Golding De Mornay xii. 210 
Sometime.s [God] letteth vs goe alone by our selues..and 
then stumble we at the next iob y‘ we meete with. 1659 
E. Burrough Reign Whore ii Why must you have a soft 
Cushion with silken Jobs at the corners to lean on? 

2. A cart-load, or what a horse and cart can 
bring at one time. 

[It is not clear whether the essential notion i.s that of the 
mass or amount carried by a cart, or that of which the carry- 
ing constitutes a single job. In the latter case thi.s would 
belong rather to Job and might perh. be the link uniting 
the two words.] 

1560 Stanford Chnrch-w. Acc. in Antiguary (i888) Apr. 
168 For faching a Jobbe of thorns and mending the hedges 
aboute tlie churche howsse xi*. 1571 Ibid, lyo For iij Jobbs 
of Strawe and the Caryage vij'. iiij'i. [Cf. yobbel, yoobet, a 
small load, generally of hay ot straw: widely used in Mid- 
land and Southern dialects.] 

Job (dgpb), sb.^ Also 7-8 johb. [Of obscure 
origin ; prob. in colloquial use some time before 
it appeared in literature. Possibly connected with 
prec., sense 2 .] 

1. A piece of work; esp. a small definite piece of 
work done in the way of one’s special occupation 
or profession. 

a 1627 Middleton Mayor Qninhorough iv. i, I cannot 
read, I keep a Clark to do those jobbs for need, 1688 New 
yersey Archives (1881) II. 29 Old Smith I keep doeing jobs 
vp and down. 1721 Bailey, yobb, a small Piece of Work. 

1726 Swift Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 583, I am strongly tempted 
to send a parcel to be printed and make a ninepenny job 
for the bookseller. 1798 Bloomfield Farmer's Boy 1. 36 
He. .never lack’d a job for Giles to do. 1806-7 J- Beres- 
FORD Miseries Hum. Life (1826) ii. xxxiv. Carpenter whom 
you have . .entreated to come himself for the purpose of doing 
a variety of jobs. 1833 Hr. M artineau Berkeley the Banker 
I. V. 108 This, you see, was a pretty long job, and a profitable 
one, she says. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann, Q. Neiglib. iii. 
(1878) 36 Well, well, Rogers, Simmons shall have the job. 

b. Thieves' slang. A theft or robbery ; any cri- 
minal deed, esp. one definitely arranged beforehand. 

1722 De Foe Moll Flanders (1840) 224 It was always 
reckoned a safe job when we heard of a new shop. 1800 
W. B, Rhodes Bomb. Fur. i. (1830) ii, I knocked him 
down, then snatch’d it from his fob, Watcii, Watch, he cried, 
ivhen I had done the job. 1815 Scott Gny PI. xxxiii, 

I thought the job was clayed over and forgotten. 1884 
Public Opinion s Sept. 301/ 1 He . . found . . stolen property 
sufficient to connect the thief with several ‘jobs’. 

c. Trinting. A small piece of work of the mis- 
cellaneous kind, as the printing of posters, hand- 
bills, cards, etc, 

1800 in J, Johnson Typogr. II, 578 That every article un- 
der one sheet be coiwidered a job. Ibid., All jobs in foreign 
languages to be paid sevenpence halfpenny per thousand. 
1810 Ibid. 582 Jobs of one sheet or under (except Auctioneers’ 
Catalogues and Particulars] to be cast up at sevenpence per 
thou.sand, 

d. Phr. By the job. 


1733 Berkeley Let. to Tom Prior i May in Fraser Life 
(1871) 207, I do not design to hire one [gardener] .. but only 
employ him by the job. 1792 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes 
Condol. Wks. 1S12 III. 108, I thank my stars, I am not like 
the Mob Whom Nature fabricated by the job. 1865 
Livingstone Zambesi xviii. 351 The teacher said he was 
paid by the job. 

2. A piece of work, or transaction, done for hire, 
or with a special view to profit. 

1660 PErY.s Diary 2 June, 1 will do you all the good jobs 
lean. 1664 Evelyn tr. /'Vw/’.r /1 7r/i//. App 119 Workmen, 
who from .. .some lucky jobb (as they call it) do generally 
ingro«e all the work they can liear of. 1727-38 Gay Fables 
II. xlil, Then marriage (as of late profest) Is hut a money job 
at best. 1778 The Saints 4 Their F-aith’s a Dream, their 
Preaching but a Job. 1852 Mr.s. Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
viii. 56 You sae Mr. Haley’s a puttin' us in a way of a good 
job, I reckon. 

3. A public service or trust turned to private gain 
or party advantage ; a transaction in which duty or 
the public interest is sacrificed for the sake of private 
or party advantage. 

1M7 Pepy.s Diary 10 Apr., It [Tangier] hath been hitherto 
. .u.sed as a jobb to do a kindne.ss to some Lord. 1724 Swift 
Drapier's Lett. iii. Wks. 1753 V. n. 46, 1 never can suppose, 
that such patents . . were originally granted with a view’ of 
being a jobb for the interest of a particular person to the 
damage of the publick. 1735 Paw, Donne Sat. iv. 142 Who 
makes a Trust or Charity a Job, And gets an Act of Parlia- 
ment to rob. 1769 ynnius Lett. vii. 31 It would have been 
more decent in you to have called this dishonourable trans- 
action by its true name ; a job, to accommodate two persons. 
1807-8 Syd. Smith Plymlefs Lett. x. (ed. ii) iji If Ireland 
is gone, where are jobs? where are reversions? 1888 
Bryce Amer. Commw. Ill, Ixxxvi. 153 Even when jobs 
are «x’po.sed by the pres.s, each particular job seems below 
the attention of a busy people. 

t b. Personal profit ; private interest. Obs, 

1661 Baxter /A??-. Prognost, i. xcv. 24 Tho.se dangerous 
Extreams, that seem to serve some present Ex’igence and 
Jobb. 1785 Burke Sp. Nabob Arcot Wks. lY. 275 Terri- 
tories, on the keeping of which ..the defence of our 
dominions, and, what was more dear to them, possibly, their 
own job, depended. 

4. Anything one has to do ; a ‘ business’, affair, 
operation, transaction, matter to be done. 

1694 R. L’Estrange Fables cccxxxii. (ed. 6) 345 A Widow 
. . had a Twittering towards a second husband ; and she 
took a Gossiping Companion of hers to her Assistance, how 
to Manage the Jobb. 1791 Mrs. Radcliffe Rom. Forest 
ii. I’ve had a hard job to find my way back, 1879 Brown- 
ing Martin Relph xvii, ’Tis an ugly job ; but soldier.s obey 
commands. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 49 
To drive them out is naturally a very difficult job. Ibid. 80, 

I was carried into camp and my wounds sewn up and 
dressed, a job which took nearly four hours. 

b. Phr. To do ihe job for, or to do (a person’s) 
job : {a) to do what is required by him ; {b) slang, 
to ‘ do for’, ruin, destroy. To make a job of', to 
transact or manage successfully, Bad job : a thing 
on which labour is spent in vain, a failure (see also 
5 below). 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xli. (1737) 165 'The Sausage’s 
Job being done. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xviii, Had they 
thought fit to have gone to sleep there, . .they had done the 
job for us. 1855 Motley Corr. (1889) I. vi. 172, I should 
not like him to read it till he can do it all at once, and make 
a job of it. 186s H. Kingslf.y Hillyars <5- Burtons Ixix, 
He had given up religion as a bad job. 2865 Dickens Mut, 
Fr. in. ix, Bella, . heaved a little sigh, and gave up things in 
general for a bad job. 

6 . An ‘affair’, ‘business’, occurrence, state of 
things : esp. in good job, bad job, a fortunate or 
unfortunate event, fact, or condition of affairs. 

axgoQ B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Badjob, an ill bout, 
bargain, or business. 1802 Stephenson in Naval Chron. 
VII. 49 It w’ould be a bad job. 1859 Lang Wand. India 
404 ‘ We are, unfortunately, very much in debt.’ ‘ That’s 
a bad job said my Lord. 1876 W. S. Gilbert Trial by 
yury ad fin., So we've finished with the job. And a good 
job too ! i886 Fenn Master Cerem, vii, It is a jolly good 
job the old woman is dead. 1888 J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge 
(Tauchn.) II. xxvii. 281 She would make the best of a 
bad job. 

fG. Shortior job-carriage, job-horse : see 7 . Obs. 
1808 Sporting Mag. XXXI. 10 It happens . .that the horses 
are only Jobs. 1819 Moore Tom Crib 10 — g came 

in a job. 1863 Sat. Rev. 361 Those jobs which the Most 
Noble Master of the Horse thought fit jo harness to the 
.shabby landau which held the future King and Queen of 
England. 

7. attrib. and Comb. Hired or used, notin the 
way of constant employment, but by the job or par- 
ticular piece of work, or for a limited time ; as job- 
carriage, -coach, -coaclmian, -doctor, -gardener, 

I -horse. Also job book (see quot.) ; job-broking, 

[ dealing in jobs ; job lot, a lot or parcel of goods, 
of sundry kinds or qualities, bought as a specula- 
tion with a view to profit ; hence applied deprecia- 
tively to any miscellaneous lot of things, persons, 
etc. ; job note (see quot.) ; job-ofBLce {Printing), 
an office at which only job-work is done (see 1 c) ; 
so job-printer; also job-type, type (of a special 
or ornamental kind) used in job-work ; job-priee, 
{d) a price paid for things hired or work done by 
the job ; if) a price paid for things bought as a job 
lot ; job watclx {Nauti) = hack-watch, Hack sh.j 6 ; 
job-work, work done and paid for by the job ; 
piece-work. 

1824 J, Johnson Typogr, II. 487 By means of a *J ob Book, 
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an Employer or Overseer will be enabled . . to discover not 
only every charge that had been made upon a Job, but also 
for whom, the number printed, and the size and description, 
together with the full charge. 1701 De Foe Freeholder's 
Plea in Misc. (1703I 178 That the Scandalous Mechanick 
Upstart Mistery of *job-broking should thus grow upon the 
Nation._ 1803 Naval Citron. XIII. 183 The homes to be put 
to the *job caniage which he used. 1827 Hone Every-day 
Bk. II. 461 Some were in '‘job-coaches, at two guineas a day. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour iii. g He condescended 
to take a place as *job coachman in a livery-stable. 183s 
Court Hlag. VI. 207/1 A *job-doctor, or one whose engage- 
ment is likely to terminate with a particular service. 1883 
‘ Annie Thomas ’ Mod. Housewife 30 Contenting ourselves 
with the services of a ‘“job gardener ’..whose crops were 
always late and poor. 1790 H. M. Williams Julia II. .\xii. 
SI You had “job horses. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis .’t.\.xiv. 
The sight of Dr. Slocum’s large carriage, with the gaunt 
job-horses, crushed Flora. 1851 M.ayhew Loiui. Labour 
I. 272 Some few of them [pocket-books] may, however, have 
been damaged, and these are bought by the street-people as 
a ‘ *Job lot ’, and at a lower price. 1864 Reader 3 Dec. 
707/3 Called ‘ job lots because the articles included in 
them are not resold in the state in which they were pur- 
chased, but jobbed away, or, in other words, sold to different 
customers, as opportunity may offer. 1879 Print. Trades 
Jfrnl, No. 26. 16 Job lots of paper and job lots of leather 
and sometimes old covers. 1891 Law Times XC. 395/1 
Defendant ., saw two cows belonging to Kidd among a job 
lot of cattle. 1803 in Naval Chron. XV. 58 What is the 
nature of a 'job note? It is .. an actual statement of the 
work performed by job and task, with the prices of the 
labour set against each article. 1833 R- S- Surtees Sponge's 
Sp. Toter (1893) Mr. Buckram's 'job price, we should 
say, was as near twelve pounds a month, . . as he could 
screw, the hirer, of course, keeping the animals. 1886 
Daily News 26 July 2/5 Home buyers . . not infrequently 
suppty their wants from accumulated stocks at ‘job ’ prices. 
1867 Smyth Sailor's VVord-bk . , *Job-voatch, or Hack-waich, 
for taking astronomical sights, which saves taking the 
chronometer on deck or on shore to note the time. 1803 
R. Pering in Naval Chron. XV. 58, I conceive.. *job work 
[in royal dockyards] to consist in pulling to pieces and 
repairing. 188^ Ji-:ssoFP.d ready vi. zj6 Once or twice I had 
come upon him doing job-work for the small employers. 

JoTj (dgpb), Also 6-7 iobbe. [f. Jon zi.l] 
An act of ' jobbing ’ ; an abrupt stab with the point 
or sharp end of anything ; a peck, dab, thrust ; 
a jerk or wrench of the bit in a horse’s mouth. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidands Comm. 339 Nicholas Quercey 
toke the with his wife . . and gaue the a iobbe with hys 
Dagger. 1583 Golding Calvin on Deui, ciii. 63s A iob 
with his beake is not so great a matter. 1607 RIarkham 
Caval, II. (1617) 198 With his contrary spur to giue him a 
good stroake or Iobbe to bring him with spirit againe into 
the managing path. x6ii Cotgr., Uji > abat de bride, a iob, 
or checke which a horse giues himselfe_ with his bridle. 
1883 Eng, Illustr, Mag. Apr. 503 It requires a good job to 
drive the point of a large hook in beyond the barb. 

t b. Comb. job*nut, name of a game in which 
hazel-nuts are perforated and strung through, in 
order to be knocked against each other : see Cob- 
nut 2. Obs. 

1639 Lady A limony ii. v. D ij b, All his games. . Ars yert- 
point, nine pin.s, job-nut, or span counter. 

Job (dgdub), sb.^ 

1 . Name of an ancient patriarch, whose story 
forms a book of the Old Testament ; used in pro- 
verbial phrases as a type {a) of destitution, Q) of 
patience. 

ISS3 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 210 Tushe,_thou art as poore 
as Iob. 1749 Fielding Tom Jonos x. viii, You would pro- 
voke the patience of Job. 1822 Byron IVerner i. i. 401 
He’s poor as Job, and not so patient. 1884 W. E. Norris 
Thirlby Hall vi, My uncle bore it with the patience of Job. 

Comb, 1878 Browning La Saisiaz 355 Job-like couched 
on dun^ and crazed with Mains. 1891 Critic (U.S.) 5 Sept. 
114/2 'Tbere is no sound of lamentation or Job-cry in it. 

2 . Phrases with Job's, a. J ob’s comforter, one 

who, like Job’s friends, under the guise of adminis- 
tering comfort, aggravates distress (cf. Job xvi. 2). 
b. Job’s news, news of disaster; so Job’s post, 
a messenger who brings such news : see Job i. 13- 
19. c. Job’s tears (also name for 

a species of grass {Coix Lactyma), having round 
shining grains resembling tears, and used as beads. 

1738 Swift Pol. Conversat. iii. Lady Sm. I think y'our 
Lady.ship looks thinner than when I saw you last. Miss . . 
Your Ladyship is one of *Job’s comforters. i88z Mrs. 
Croker Proper Pride III. i. 22 You are a Job's comforter 
with a vengeance. 1831 Carlyle Sart. Res. iii.v. This, we 
think, is but “Job's news to the human reader. 1837 — F'r. 
Rev, III. Ill, fv, It was Friday.. when this “Job's-post from 
Dumouriez, thickly preceded and escorted hy so many other 
Job’s-posts, reached the National Convention. 1397 Gerardu 
Herbal i. lix. § 4. 82 In English it is called “lobs Teares or 
lobs Drops, for that euery graine resembleth the Drop or 
Teare that falleth from the eie. i772-84_ Cook Voy, (1790) 
IV. 1291 Job’s tears, mosses, and several kinds of fern. 1837 
Henfrey Elem. Bot. 426 Coix Lacryma, the hard grains 
of which are known by the name of ‘ Job’s-tears', 

Job (dgfb), z'.l Also 5-7 iobbe, 7-8 jobb ; 
see also Jab. [app. onomatopoeic, expressing the 
sound or effect of an abiuptly arrested stab.] 

1 . irans. To pierce to a small depth with a for- 
cible but abruptly arrested action, as with the point 
of something; to peck, dab, stab, prod, punch; 
to hurt a horse’s mouth with the bit ; in pugilistic 
language, to strike with a sharp or cutting stroke. 

c 1490 Promp. Parv. 36/1 (MS, K.) Byllen or iobbyn as 
bryddys {H., P. iobbyn with the byl), rosiro. ^1337 
Thcrsiies in Four Old Plays (1848) 79 Jynkyn Jacon that 


iobbed iolye Jone. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. x. 130 
Then caught he a boore speare . . and as he laie iobbed him 
in with the staffe heade \iacentem pila iransverberat], 1741 
E. Smith Compl. Housew. (1750) 199 With a small bodkin 
job the oranges as they are boiling, to let the Syrup into 
them. 1818 Sporting Mag. II. 189 He measured his 
distance accurately, and jobbed his adversary about the 
head. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chtiz. x.xxiii. He had ‘jobbed 
out’ the eye of one gentleman, i860 Readc Cloister <5- 
H. xxiv, He. .drew his long knife, and. .prepared to job 
the huge brute as soon as it should mount within reach. 
1884 Baring-Gould_ Mchalak v. 63 Let the horse go, but 
don t job his mouth in that way. 

2 . To thrust (something pointed) abruptly into 
something else. + To job faces, ludicrously used 
for ‘ to kiss ’ {obs.'). 

1373 Tusser Hnsb. (1878) 89 If peacock and turkey leaue 
iobbing their hex. 1600 Heywood i Edw. IV, 111. i. What 
the dickens is it loue that makes ye prate to me so fondly? 
By my fathers soule, I would I bad iobd faces with you. 
1674 JoesELVN Voy. New Eng. 186 Tvyo crooked bones 
growing upon the top of the heart, which as she bowed 
her body . . would job their points into one and the same 
place. 1741 Compl. Fam. Piece iii. 51 1 Immediately jobb 
a Penknife into the Throat. HX79S Robin Hood Maid 
Marian .\iv. in Child Ballads (1888) III. v. cl. 219/2 With 
kind embraces, and jobbing of faces. 1843 Stocquelek 
Hand-bk. Brit. India (1854) 337 la some parts of India our 
sportsmen throw the spear — in others they thrust or job it. 

3 . iittr. To peck \at) as a bird ; to thrust {at) 
so as to stab or pierce ; to penetrate into. 

1566 Drury Let. to Cecil 27 Mar. (P.R.O. , St. Pap. Dora., 
Borders II. 131b), In lobbyng att hyni [Rizzio] so meny 
att onse. 1379-80 North Plutarch, Nicias 457 Upon that 
palm-tree sate certain crows many dales . . and never left 
packing and jobbing at the fruit ot it. 1603 Holland tr. 
Plutarch's Rom, Quest. (1892) 33 After he [the woodpecker] 
hath jobbed and pecked into it [the oalc] as farre as to the 
very marrow and heart thereof. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 
169 The Tool will job into softer parts of the Stuff. 1882 
Jessopp in n^th Cent, Nov. 733 Pigmies of the Meiocene. . 
jobbing at the eyes of some mammoth floundering in a hole. 

Job (dspb), 21.2 Also 8 jobb. [f. Job ri.2] 

1 . inly. To do jobs or odd pieces of work ; to do 
piece-work, work by the piece. 

1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. Prol., By his Hatchet he 
earn’d many a fair Penny of the. . Log- Merchants, among 
whom he went a Jobbing. ciSio Mrs- SHERWooD Pew/y/ 
Traci 7 in Houlston Juvenile Tracts, Cutting fruit-trees, 
and jobbing about in different gardens. .1825 Hone Ezery- 
dt^ Bk. 1 . 873 He had worked . . and still jobbed about. 

2 . tyans. Chiefly in colloq. phr. that job's jobbed. 

1840 Marryat Poor" Jack xix, That job’s jobbed, as the 

saying is. 1847 De Quincey Secret Societies Wks. 1863 
VI. 240 ' Then said Pyrrhus, ‘ ne.xt we go for Macedon ; 
and after that job’s jobbed, next, of course, for Greece ’. 
1864 Webster s.v., To job work. 

3 . To let out (a large piece of work) in separate 
portions to different contractors or workmen. 

1882 in OciLViE. 

4 . To hire (less usually, to let out on hire) for 
a particular job, or for a definite time (a horse, 
carriage, etc.). Also absoL, and in phr. to job it. 

1786 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Birthday Ode xliv, Whit- 
bread, d'ye keep a coach, or job one, pray? Job, job, 
that's cheapest; yes, that’s best, that’s best. 1829 Hood 
Epping H. xx.xi, Some had horses of their own, And 
some were forced to job it. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fair 
-xlviii, She went to the livery-man from whom she jobbed 
her carriage. i86i k/lKzww' Land. Labour 111 . 358/1 The 
masters of whom I have spoken will job a carriage duly 
emblazoned . . with the proper armorial bearings . . and job 
coachmen and_ groom.s as well. Ibid., Very few noblemen 
at present bring their carriage-horses to town ; . . they 
nearly all job, as it is invariably called, 

6. To let or deal with for profit. 

1726 in Swift's Corr.'Wirs. 1841 II. 583 Your interest with 
me. .procured Dr, Ellwood the use of that chamber, not the 
power to job it. 1812 Scott Let. to Southey 4 June in 
Lockhart, The clergy . . have a strange disposition to job 
away among thernselves the rewards of literature. 1838 
Lytton Alice ii. iii. These old ruins aie my property, and 
are not to be jobbed out to the insolence of public curiosity. 

6. To buy and sell (stock or goods) as a broker ; 
to deal with as a middleman ; to buy from one per- 
son and sell to another at a profit. 

1670 [implied jn Jobber^ 3]. 1711 J. Dennis Pub. Spirit 
29 Stocks are jobb’d by People in the City, who have no 
real Stock but their Impudence. 1864 Webster s.v., To job 
goods. 1890 Walt Whitman in Pall Mall G, 26 Aug. 7/2 
The Essays are remarkably fine specimens of type, paper, 
and press-work — Chapman and Hall their English publishers 
— and jobb'd here by Scribners, New York. 

b, iiitr. To buy and sell stock ; to deal or 
speculate in stocks. 

1721-2 Auav-Wit Terrx Fil. No. 12 (1754) 59 Those persons, 
who could not raise money enough . . jobb’d in these little 
bubbles. 1781 Justamond Priv.Life Lezuis JCV, I. 84 This 
Nobleman had jobbed to advantage in the Quincainpoix- 
street. 1809 R. Langford Introd. Trade 116 If he has 
lost. . certain sums . . in . .jobbing in the funds. 1890 Spectator 
15 Nov., The Bourses of the world have begun to job in 
currency. 

7 . iittr. To turn a public office or service, or a 
position of trust, improperly to private or party 
advantage ; to practise jobbery. 

173Z Pope Ep, Bathurst 141 Statesman and Patriot ply 
alike the stocks,.. And Judges job, and Bishops bite the 
town. 18*6 Scott ymt. 20 Jan., I daresay he jobs, as all 
other people of consequence do, in elections and so forth. 
1844 P. Harwood Hist. Irish Rebell. 47 note. He found it 
necessary to_ bribe and job on a larger scale than the 
boldest of his predecessors. 1869 Spectator 17 Apr. 469/2 
If left unfetteied he would job. 


8. irans. To make a ‘job’ of (Job sb.'^ 3, 4 b); 
to deal with in some way; esp. to deal with 
corruptly for private gain or advantage. 

182^ Scott Fam. Lett. 25 Aug. (1894) II. x.xiii.344 The local 
magistrates . . seem to have jobb’d the matter sadly. i88r 
Black.moke Christowell ix, He meant to do his duty to his 
own kin, instead of founding charities to be jobbed by aliens. 
z88g Spectator -28 Sept., They would regard this power as 
ceitain to be Jobbed, and will accordingly never give it. 

b. To give away by jobbeiy : to get (a person) 
into some position by jobbery. 

1720 Ramsay Wealth 50 How . . these . . Have j obb’d them- 
selves into sae high a state. 1849 Tail's Mag, XVI. 141/2 
The Colonial Office had all but jobbed away Vancouver’s 
Island. 1864 Sala in Daily Tel. 30 Sept., The nominee 
may have been jobbed into the place to serve some dirty 
purpose. 1899 Daily News 20 J uly 7/2 [He] was then jobbed 
into the post of director of the deaf and dumb asylum. 

9 . To put i^by artifice : cf. For off. 

1876 Weiss Wit, Hum., .5- Shaks. xi. 379 When you try 
jauntily to job off suspicion before other persons, the cheek 
grows pale with dread of being contradicted. 1887 Pali 
blall G. 23 Aug. 6/1 The policy of Scotland-yard, he [Mr. 
Pickersgill] said, was to ‘job off’ complaints made against 
the police. 

Job, obs. form of Jobe v. 

tJo’Tjard. Obs. Also 5 iobbard. [a. F. 
jobard, i.jobe silly.] A stupid fellow, a fool. 

14.. Lvdg. d/z/z. Poems, Hors, Shepe .y G. (Percy Soc.) 
iig Looke of discrecioune sette jobbardis upon stoolis, 
Whiche bathe distroyed many a comunalte. 14.. Seven 
Maysters in MS. Cantab. Ff. ii. 38 If. 150 b, po seyde pe 
Emperour Sodenmagard, pen was pe Erie a nyse lobarde. 

Jobardy, obs. form of Jeopardy. 

Jobation (d3Pb/‘’j3n). colloq. [f. Jobe v. -f 
-ATiON. Dialectally, usually jawbation, as if de- 
rived from jaw, jawing.'] The action of the verb 
Jobe; a rebuke, leproof, esp. one of a lengthy and 
tedious character ; a ‘ talking to a ‘ lecture ’. 

1687 J. Smith Let. i Aug. in Granville Rein. (1865) 137, 
I had far lather venture to be liable to a jobation for not 
having done my part. 1714 C. Johnson Country Lasses 
IV. ii, You see I have stood your jobation very patiently. 
1785 R. Cumberland Observer No. 95 ir 4 Neither will I 
disguise the frequent jobations I incurred for neglect of 
college duties. 1861 Hughes Tom Srozvn at Ox/, xlii. 
(1889)412 Don’t be angry at my jobation; butwiite me a 
long answer. 1877 Holderness Gloss., Jazvbation, a long 
and tedious harangue; a prolonged disputation. 1888 
J. Payn Myst. Mirbridge I. xvi. 268 Fathers .. deliver 
a didactic harangue, which the recipient terms a jobation. 

Jobbe, variant of Jubbe, Obs,, a large vessel. 
Jobbed (dgpbd), ppl a. [f. Job -i- -Eu k] 
tilled, as a horse or carriage, for a particular job 
or for a definite time. 

1883 Ld. R, Gower My Rcmin. I. xi. 188 We had some 
pleasant .. rides on jobbed horses. 1899 Wesim, Gaz. 22 
June 7/2 Driving about in jobbed carriages and pairs. 

Jobber 1 (dgp’bor). dial. [f. Job -y -Eitl.] 
One who or that which ‘jobs’, pecks, pokes, 
thrusts, etc. : see quots, and cf. Nut-jobbek. 

1380 Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong s.v. Grimpereau, Some 
do call that birde a nut iobber. i868 Atkinson Cleveland 
Gloss., Jobber, a small spade or iron tool for cutting up 
thistles from their roots. 

Jobber (d^p-boi). [f. Job + -er i.] 

1 . One who does jobs or odd pieces of work ; 
one employed to do a job ; a hack ; one employed 
by the job, as distinguished from one continuously 
engaged and paid wages ; a piece-worker. 

1706 Phillips led. Kersey), Jobb, a small piece of Work. 
Jobber, he that undertakes such Jobbs. 1733 Swift On 
/’dppjz 312 These are not a thousandth part Of jobbers in 
the poet’s art. 1791-1823 D’ Israeli Cwz*. Lit., B, Jonson 
on Transl., Our translators have usually been the jobbers 
of booksellers. 1803 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. I. 424 
Sailors and soldiers are improvident for the same reason 
as jobbers in a manufactory. 1841 D’Israeli Lit. 

(1867) 523 To this humiliated state of jobbers of old plays, 
were reduced the most glorious names. 

2 . One who lets out horses, etc. on hire for a 
particular job, or for a period ; a job-master. 

1848 Thackeray Van. Fair x.x.xvii, Nobody in fact was 
paid. Not the blacksmUh who opened the lock ; . . nor the 
jobber who let the carriage. 1872 Daily News 25 Mar., 
The Hampstead donkey drivers and Greenwich mule jobbers. 

3 . One who buys goods, etc. in bulk from the 
producer or importer, and sells them to retail 
dealers, or to consumers ; a broker, a middleman ; 
a small trader or salesman. 

In many compounds, as House-, Land-jobber, etc,, q.v. 

1670 Act 22 ij- 23 Chas. II, c. 2 § 2 Jobber, Salesman or 
other Broker or Factor, who doe or shall commonly buy or 
sell Cattell for others, c 1680 Popish Plot i They have 
100000/. in ready Money . .used in Trade by Graziers, Job- 
bers, and Bankers, De Foe's Tour Gt. Brit, I. 245 A 

Fair for Cattle and Lambs, . .of late. . much lessened in that 
respect, owing principally to the Jobbers about Horsham, 
who ingross great Numbers and send them to Smithfield 
Market. 1803 R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 659 
What the Yorkshire jobbers call runts, 1862 Merivale 
Horn. Emp. (1865) III. xxvi. 216 Ventidius. .had been for 
a time a jobber of beasts of burden to the public officers. 
1887 Jessopp Arcady^ vii. 213 In Norfolk a cattle dealer is 
commonly called a jobber. 1898 Archsol. Jrnl. LV. 186 
One of the Irish jobbers who every autumn bring over 
Irish bred geese for sale to the farmers to fatten on their 
stubbles against Christmas. 

4 . A member of the Stock Exchange, who deals 
in stocks or shares on his own account ; one who 
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acts as a middleman between holders and buyers I 
of stocks or shares ; a Stook-jobbeh ; called, in the i 
Stock Exchange itself, a dealer. 

1719 {title) The Anatomy of Exchange Alley . . hy a 
Jobber. 1720 Swift Fates Clergymen Wks. 1755 II. 11. 28 
Acquainted with jobbers in Change-alley. i8iz L. Hunt in 
Examiner 14 Sept. 577/1 This is one of the old tricks of the 
Stock-jobbeis. .. But the jobbers do not appear to have 
thought it worth their while. 1897 Daily News 27 Sept. 

6/6 The jobber exists to create a free market in securities. 
..If the jobber were eliminated the tioubleand worry of 
the broker would be so much increased that he would be 
forced at least to double his commissions. 

5 . One who improperly uses a public office, trust, 
or service for private gain or party advantage ; a 
perpetrator of corrupt jobs. 

1739 Hildrop Lett, Commandm. 18 An absolute Dis- 
couragement to all Sorts of Jobbers, Gamesters, Foitune- 
hunters, and Jockeys. ^111745 Swift Carr. (176^ III. 299 
Every squire, almost to a man, is. .a racker of his tenants ; 
a jobber of all public works. 1794 G. Rose DiaiHes (t86o) 

I. 104 He is an atrocious jobber. 1885 Fletcher in Collect. 
(O.H.S.) I. iS^ Possibly it was what would now be called 
a ‘job '. But, if so, the jobbers bad been warned. 

b. Borough-jobber see Borough 7 c, Borough- 
monger. 

1758 Johnson Idler No. 7 ? 22 Captain Grim, who never 
owed any of his advancement to borough-jobbers, or any 
other con upters of the people. 1874 Green Short Hist. 

X. §2. 744 Others were ' close boroughs ’ in the hands of 
jobbers like the Duke of Newcastle. 

Jobbernovrl coUoq. Also 6-7 

iobbernowle, -noul(e, iobernol(e, 7 job(bjer- 
noll, 7-9 jobberiiol(e, 8 -knowl, 9 (in Diets.) 
jabbernowl. [app. f. jobbard, JoBAllD -h Noll, 
OE. hnol, head ; hut evidence of the historical con- 
nexion is incomplete,] 

1 . A blockish or stupid head ; a ludicrous term 
for the head, usually connoting stupidity. 

1599 Mahston Sco. Villanie 11. vi. 200 His guts are in his 
braines, huge lobhernoule. Right Gurnets-head. 1656 Earl 
Monm Advt.fr. Paniass. 356 Submit your jobernols tp the 
sacred precepts of Nature. 1678 Butler Hud. iii, ii. 815 
And, like the World, Men's Jobbernoles Turn round upon 
their Ears, the Poles. 1794 Gifpobd Baviad (1811) 32 
Nothing from thy jobbernowl can spring But impudence 
and filth. 1827 Blackw. Mag, XXII. 480 The Giant, 
heightened by the ell-long bonnet and feather on his huge 
jobbernowl. 

2 . A stupid person, a blockhead. 

iSgz Nashe 4 Lett. Confut, E iv, Gaffer lobbernoule, 
..how dost thou? 1653 Urquhart Rabelais i. Prol., A 
certain sneaking jobernol alledged that his [Horace’s] 
verses smelled more of the wine then oile, 1711 E. Ward 
Quix. I. 94 How hard His Bi other Jobbernole had far'd. 
1823 Blackw. Mag. XIV. 512 Ministers, who are regularly 
called asses,, .dunder-pates, jobbernowls. 1890 Hall Caine 
Bondman xx. II. 242 The numskull 1. .The jobbernowl ! 

3 . attrib. or as adj. Stupid, dunderheaded. 

i8z8 Examiner 4/2 Misled by the jobbernol applause of 
an audience. 2838 J. P. Kennedy Rob of Bowl xv. 172 Our 
jobbernowl English, .have gone back to their old sport. 

Hence Jo'bhernowlisni, the condition, or some- 
thing characteristic, of a jobbernowl ; stupidity] a 
stupid act, remark, etc. 

1632 Urquhart '}ewel Wks. (1834] 265 A more sanctified 
brother, whose zealous jobernohsme would never have 
affected . . Plato, Euclid, or Aristotle. 1824 Blackw. Mag. 
XVI. 289 Gabble pretty johhernowlisms on the sky gods. 

JoTblsery (djjp'bari). [Cf. Jobbers and -bkyJ 

1 , Jobs or small pieces of work collectively ; job- 
work. rare. (In quot. attrib.) 

183a J. H. Newman Lett, (i8gi)_ I. 294 Coal, which the 
foreign jobbery heavers are conveying into the vessel. 

2 . The practice of corruptly turning a public 
office, trust, etc. to private gain or advantage ; the 
perpetration of jobs (see Job ji .2 3). 

1837 Sir Palgrave Merck. ^ Friar Ded. (1844] 7 A 
notable example of the ancient mode of Parliamentary 
jobbery. 1852 Miss Vonge Cameos (1877) III. xxiv. 225 
He was now staining the honour of that .seat by his 
intrigues and jobbery. iMi Goldw. Smith Irish Hist, 184 
Inveterate habits of official jobbery and party corruption. 
i893_ Times 26 Apr. g/s Incited by his friends [be] aspired 
to wider opportunities of jobbery. 

JobbilLg (A^g-h\'!]),vbl, sb.^ [f. Job vf -t- -inqI.] 
The action of Job v.l ; stabbing, thrusting, etc. 

*5731 « *795 [see Job 2]. 1814 Sforibg Mag. XLl V. 

71 His adversary was not to be pinked away by left-handed 
jobbing. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 82 No 
jobbing or spurring would induce the horse to move. 

b, attrib. Used for ‘jobbing’ or thrusting, as 
jobbing-knife, -sjear, 

1870 tr. Erckmann-Chairiads Waterloo tsz These men 
with their johbing-lpiyes in their leather belts. 18^ R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell Pigsticking 89 Two kinds of spear are 
used in India, the long or ‘ underhand ’ spear, and the short 
or ‘jobbing ' spear. 

Jobbingf, [f. Job The j 

action of Job 

1 . The doing of jobs or small pieces of work. 

i8oo D. Corpor, Acc, in Tomlinson Doncaster (1887) 255 

For sundries as per jobbing bill. 18^6 Kane Arct Expl. 
II. X. los Able to do much useful jobbing. 1861 Bookseller 
26 Oct. Advt., The Founts of Type are. .adapted for. .every 
description of First-class Jobbing and Bookwork. 

2 . The buying of goods or stock from one person 
and selling to another in order to profit ; the prac- 
tice of a middleman or stock-jobber. (See also 
Stock-jobbing.) 


*735 Bolingbboke Lett, llisi. ii. (1732) 39 .Amassing 1 
immense estates by the management of funds, by traffick- 
ing m paper, and by all the aits of jobbing. 1754 Ess. Man- 
ning Fleet 34 Regulations . . to prevent . . the Monopoly of 
Tickets, and the . . jobbing of them. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 
170 The jobbing of the publicfunds. 1825 Every-day 
Bk. I. 174 Forced to an undue price by the arts of jobbing. 

3. The action of using a public office or service 
for private gain or party advantage ] the perpetra- 
tion of corrupt jobs ; jobbery. 

1784 J. Barry in Led. Paint, iv. (1848) 166 The influence 
and jobbing by which the doing of them is obtained. 1838 
Lytton Altte III. i, No jobbing was top gioss for him. He 
was shamefully corrupt in the disposition of his patronage. 
1861 May Const, Hist. I. vi. 322 The costly . . contracts, 
which this system of Parliamentary jobbing encouraged. 

4. attrib. 

*775 T. Mortimer Ev. Man his own Broker 14 Rash 
engagements in jobbing contiacts. 1873 J. Richards W'ood- 
•working Factories 144 A planing, moulding, and general 
jobbing machine, 1889 Daily Nevis 6 Dec. 3/1 Out of this 
post-horse system . has grown this jobbing system, which is 
revolutionizing the customs of all who ' keep their gig 

Jobb in g, ppL a. [f. Job v?- -t- -ing That 
‘jobs’, in various senses : see Job zt.3 

1. That does jobs; employed in odd or occa- 
sional pieces of work. 

170S Double Welcome xlii, A starving Mercenary Priest, 

A Jobbing, Hackney, Vicious Pulpit Jest. 1746 T. Langley 
Builder's Jewel Introd. (1757) Aij, Apprentices, .bound to 
Jobbing Masters, who know but little. 1836-7 Dickens 
3'/t. Bos, Scenes v, A jobbing man — ^carpet-beater and so 
forth. 1850 Beck's Florist 298, I never had a jobbing 
gardener that did not want to get in the saddle himself, and 
put you on the pillion. 1881 Young Every man his own 
Mechanic § 187 It is an easy matter .. to find a jobbing 
carpenter. 

2. Dealing as a middleman. 

1896 Proc. New-Eng. Hist, Geneal. Soc. 10$ He was one 
of the prominent jobbing merchants of this city. 

3. Using means to secure private gain or advan- 
tage in connexion with a public service, etc. ; given 
to jobbery. 

1792 Burke Carr. (1844) IV. 27 The sentiments of the 
nation must finally decide the dispute between them and the 
jobbing ascendancy, a 1859 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxiii. V. 

70 Covered with the mansions of his jobbing courtiers. 

Jobbing-master, rare. =Jobmasteb. 

1851 Mayhew Loiui, Labour I. 362 These articles are 
usually sold at the several mews, stable-yards, and jobbing- 
masters' in and about the metropolis. 

Jobbish. (djfibiJ), a. [f. Job 5^.2 -f -ish 1 .] 
Of the nature of a job (see Job sb.^ 3 ) ; charac- 
terized by jobbery. 

1792 Burke Corr. (1844) HI- ;t3fi Power is a very corrupt- 
ing thing, especially low and jobbish power. 1829 Scott 
Jrnl, 2 June, I think it [a sale of property] has been a little 
jobbish. 183^ Fraser's Mag. IX. 503 Such a court was in- 
capable, stupid, abominable, jobbish. 

Jo'bbism._ nonce-wd. [-ism.] = Jobbery 2. 

1807 Jeffrey in Ld. Cockburn Life (tSsz) 1. 177, 1 cannot 
dissemble my suspicions of jobbism, 

Jobble (d^^-b’l), =jABBLBr^. 

1847 Sir j. C, Ross Foy. S. Seas I. 41 We found a 
harassing jobble of a sea. 1S99 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 

71 Fog again, thick drizzling rain, and a confused jobble of 
a sea this morning. 

t Jo bble, Obs. rare~^. [Cf. prec. and 
Jabble zt.2] intr. To move unevenly like a choppy 
sea. Hence ppl. adj. J o’bbling (jobling), 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Odcambes Compl. To Rdrs., 
Wks. 11. 39 T’ accompany his all-lamented herse In hobling, 
iobling, runlbling, tumbling verse. 

+ Jobe(dgOTb), V. Obs. colloq. Also 8 joab, 
job. [f. Job sb.^, in allusion to the lengthy re- 
proofs addressed to Job by bis friends.] trans. 
To rebuke, reprove, or reprimand, in a long and 
tedious harangue ; to ‘ lecture 
1670 Ray Proverbs 207 In the University of Cambridge, 
the young scholars are wont to call chiding Jobing. 1683 
Sir j. Bramston Autobiog. 205 The Kinge had talked 
earnestly to the Duke and jobed him (that was the word) soe 
that the teares stood in his eyes. 1709 Tatler No. 71 r 8 
What bright Man says, I was Joab’d by the Dean. 1721-2 
Amherst Terrse Fil. No. 33 (1726) 178 A former president 
of _St. John’s college, .would frequently Job his students for 
going constantly three or four times a day to chapel. 1794 
Gentl. Mag. Dec. pSs In consequence of an intimation 
from the tutor relative to his irregularities, his own father 
came from qhe country to Jobe him. 

Joberdie, -ertye, obs. forms of Jeopardy. 
Jobernol, -nole, -noil, obs. ff. Jobbernowl. 
Jobism (d,5o«’biz’m). ttonce-wd. [f. Job yi .4 + 
-ISM.] A vehement lamentation like that of Job. 

1835 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. II. 268, I am tempted to break 
out into Tobisnis about my bad nights, 
t Jobler. Obs, nonce-wd. £f. '^jobble vb. as dim. 
of Job 27 . 2 : perh. for rime’s sake.] One who does 
jobs or small pieces of work ; = Jobber 2 i. 

1662 Mock Pemonstr, in Pump i, 79 Weavers Dyers 
Tinkers Coblers And many other such like Joblers. 

Jollless (dgp’bles), a. rare~^. £f. Job sb.^ -i- 
-LBSS,] Free from jobbery. 

1807-8 SVD. Smith Plymley's Lett. xlvi. (ed. ii) 130, 1 ask 
him his opinion of a jobless faith, of a creed which dooms a 
man . . to a lean and plunderless integrity. 

Jobling : see Jobble v. 

Jo'bman. rartf— h £f. Job j3.2] =»next. 

181a sporting Mag, XXXIX. 280 His coachman was the 
seivant of a jobman. 


Jobmaster, job-master (d^p-bima stm) 

£f. Job sb.'^ + Master sb.) 

1 . A man who keeps a livery stable and lets out 
horses and carriages by the job or for a definite 
period ; c£ Job sb.^ 7. 

1802 sporting Mag. XX. 182 A very lespectable job- 
master and hackney-man. 1886 Leeds Merc. 9 Mar. 5/4 
A meeting of coachuuildeis and jobmasteis of Leeds. 1^3 
Spectator 29 July 136 A jobmaster . . who had a great 
many horses in his stable. 

2 . A master printer who does job-work. 

1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 578 Job Masters’ Resolutions. 
So Jo'b-mistress, a woman who lets out horses 
and carriages. 

1885 Law Rep. 14 Queen’s Bench Div. 893 The defend- 
ants. .hired the horses and a driver from a job-mistress. 

Jobmonger (d^frbimn.rjgai). [f. as prec. -k 

Monger.] = Jobber 2 5. 

1900 Daily News 24 May 4/6 The slum-owner, theconupt 
contractor and the municipal jobmonger. 

Jobsmith (d^gb, simp), [f. as prec. -h Smith.] 
A smith who does miscellaneous jobs. 

183X J. Holland Manuf. Metal \. 156 The comprehen- 
sive designation of ‘jobsmith ’ which he [the blacksmith] 
mostly assumes. 

fJO’bSOn. Obs. [The surnameyb^Jcw used as 
a typical name : cf. Hodge, (Peih. associated with 
Job sb., ».)] A country fellow, a lout. 

i66o Chas. Ills Esc. fr. Worcester in Select, fr. Harl. 
Misc. (1793) 380 They had much ado . . to order his steps, 
and straight body, to a lobbing Jobson’s gate, and were 
forced every foot to remind him of it. 1661 K. W. Conf. 
Charac,, Detracting Empirick (i860) 65 His first adventures 
are upon the swetty toes and butter teeth of country 
jobsons. 

Job-trot : see Jog-trot. 

Jocalat, obs. form of Chocolate. 
t Jo'Cant, Obs. Forms: 5 iocau.de, 5-6 
iocaunt(e, 6-7 iocaut. [In form jocant, app. ad. 
L. jocant-em, pr. pple. of jocdri (rarely joedre) to 
jest, joke ; but, in form jocande, prob. a corruption 
oljoconde, Jocund.] Mirthful, merry, jocund. 

c 1440 Gesta Rom. xxxi. 116 (Harl. MS.) When the 
knyght harde this, he was iocaunt & murye. 1494 Fabyan 
Citron, VI. clxxxvi. 186 locande and mery tydynges out of 
Englande. 1563-87 Foxe A.ip M. (1596) 218/2 The moonks 
[of Canterbury] on the other side were as brag and iocant. 
1628 J. Rous Diary (Camden) 28 The duke . . was very 
jocant and well pleased. 1687 J. Norris Coll. Misc, 87 
And as they sung and play’d, the jocant orbs danc’t round. 

So t Joxantry [cf. pleasantry^, miith, merri- 
ment. Obs. 

16. . H. More, Such Jocantry . .is but like the dancing of 
men and women in an unswept room. 1664 — Myst. Iniq, 
II. i, XV, Two notorious Specimens of that Jocantry and 
Festivity, as I may so speak, that is sometimes observable 
in Divine Providence. 

+ Jo’catory, a, Obs, [f. L. joedt-, ppl. stem 
of jocdri to joke: see -ory.] Characterized by 
joking; jocular. 

1576 Fleming Panopl. Episi. Epil. Bivb, An epistle .. 
Jocatorie. 1586 A. Day Eng. Secretary ii. (1625) 67 And 
next . . will we passe unto the title Jocatorie. _ The letters of 
this sute are such as of sorne pleasant conceited vaine, do 
proceed from one familiar friend . . to another. 1656 Blount 
Glossogr., locatory, pertaining to jesting. 

Jock^ (dgpk). 6'<r. Also 6 lok. [The Scotch 
equivalent of Jack.] 

1 . A by-form of the name John; sometimes a 
generic name for any man of the common people, 
and thus used in association with Jean or Jenny ; 
also prefixed, like Jack, to other words as in Jock 

Jack Fool. Jock Scott, a kind of artificial 
fly used by anglers. 

1508 Dunbar Poems vi. 73 To lok Fule, my foly (pe 
Lego post cot pus sepultum. rti6os Polwaut Flyting''‘w. 
Montgomerie 789 lock Blunt, deid runt ! I sail dunt whill 
I slay thee. 1867 F. Francis Angling x. (1880) 350 Jock 
Scott, .is a first-rate killer. 1885 W. H, Russell in Harper's 
Mag. Apr, 769/2 [They] see him cast a ‘ Doctor’ or ‘Jock 
Scott ' straight as an arrow. 1^8 Daily Nevis 14 Mar. 4/7 
The proverb says . .that ‘ there is a silly Jock for every silly 
J enny ’. 

2. A countryman, a rustic, a clown. 

a 1568 Sempill in Saiir. Poems Reform, xlvi. 61 Scho will 
ressaif no landwart Jok. 1803 Sir A. Boswell Poet. Wks. 
(1871) 15, I ken’t the day when there was_ nae a Jock But 
trotted about upon honest shanks-naigie. Mod, The 
country Jocks and Jennies at the fair. 

Jock ^ (dgpk). Colloq. Abbreviation of Jockey. 
1826 Sporting Mag. XVIII. 385 A neat horseman, and 
quite at the top of the tiee amongst Northern jocks. 1856 
H. H. Dixon Post ,5- Paddock xii. 211 Many clever young 
jocks . . have ridden as many races by the time they are 
twenty. 1894 J. K, Fowler Recoil. Old Country^ Life xv. 
176, I don’t think he performed as a gentleman jock over 
that celebrated course. 

Jockey (d^fi-ki), sb. Also 6-7 iocky, 7-9 
jockie. [dim. or pet-form of Jock I; cf. Jacky : 
originally Sc. and northern Eng.] 

1 . A diminutive or familiar by -form of the name 
Jock or John, usually with the sense ‘ little Jock, 
Jacky, Johnny’; hence, applicable (contemptu- 
ously) to any man of the common people (chiefly 
Sc.); also, a lad; an understrapper. (Cf. Jack 
sb?- 3.) 

a 1329 Skelton Agst, Scottes 90 Kynge lamy, lemmy, 
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lot-ky my io. iS94 Shaks. Rich. Ill, v. iii. 304 lockey 
[a 1548 Hall Chron. lack] of Norfolkc, be not so bold, 
For Dickon thy maister is bought and sold, a 1670 Hacket 
Abj). IVilliavts ii. (1693) 142 What could Lesly have done 
then with a few untrain’d, unaimed Jockeys, if we had been 
true among our_ selves? 1795 Burke Lei. io O'. Elliot 
Wks. VII. 351 A jockey of Norfolk [see quot. 1594] who was 
inspired with the resolute ambition of becoming a citizen of 
France. 1848 Dickens Doinbeysi, ‘You’re Dombey's jockey, 
a'nt you ? ' said the first man. ‘ I’m in Dombey’s House, 
Mr. Clark ’, returned the boy. 

b. transf. Of a thing. fellow, lad, chap. 

18*7 Coleridge Table-t, 24 June, Some apple dumplings 
were placed on the table, and my man .. burst forth with 
‘ Them’s the jockies for me ! ’ 

2. A Strolling minstrel or beggar ; a vagabond. 
Air. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1683 G. Martine Relu]. Divi Andt-ex (1797) § i They 
aic called by others and by themselves jockies, who go 
about begging and use still to recite the sluggornes. 
1685 G. Sinclair Satans Tnvis. It'brid xvii, He., turned a 
vagrant fellow like a Jockie, gaining Meal, Flesh, and 
Money by his Charms. _i8iS Scoit (Ji/y AI. vii, The tribes 
of gypsies, jockies, or cairds. 

t 3 . One who manages or has to do with horses ; 
one who deals in horses, a horse-dealer. Obs. or dial. 

1638 Brome a fiii/odes 1. V, Whs. 1873 III. 246 Let my 
fine Lords Talk o’ their Horse-tricks, and their Jockies, 
that Can out-talke them. z668 Pepys Diary^ 4 Dec., I, 
and W. Hewer, and a friend of his, a jockey, did go about 
to see several pairs of horses, for my coach. 17*1 Bailey, 
Jockey, one who manages and deals in Horses. 1749 Smol- 
lett Gil Bias I, ii. I. 7 If I had a mind to sell ray mule, he 
was acquainted with a very honest jocky who would buy her. 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) I. 659 Perhaps I design to 
buy a horse for my liding. . . I know there arc enow to be 
had in town, and the jockeys will cheat one egregiously. 
1841 Macaulay Ess., Hastings (1887) 648 The crime.. was 
regarded by them in much the same light in which the 
selling of an unsound horse, for a sound price, is regarded by 
a Yorkshire jockey. 

b. (From the character attributed to horse- 
dealers.) A crafty or fraudulent bargainer ; a cheat. 
(Cf. JOOKEY V. I.) 

1683 Tryon Ilfay io Health 613 They are nicer Jockies 
in the Art of Wiving, and will Higgle for the other Hundred 
Pound in Portion. 1777 Gamblers 6 The growing Jockey, 
or the man of Dice. 1790 Bailey, Jockey,. .aliSQ a cheat. 

t 4 . One who rides or drives a horse; apostil- 
lion, courier ; a charioteer. Obs. 

1643 Char. Ooeford Incendiary^ in Harl. Alisc. (1745) V. 

Two of Gondemar’s Jockies, that posted between 
Whitehall and Madrid. 170a Addison Dial. Medals i. 16 
The wise Ancients, .heapt up greater Honours on Pindar’s 
Jockies than on the Poet hiinselfi 1830 [The usual name 
in South of Scotland for a postillion], 

6. spec. A professional rider in horse-races. (The 
chief current sense.) 

Dumb jockey : see Dumb a. 6 (quot. 1853). 

1670 Evelyn Diary 22 July, We return’d ovei Newmaiket 
Heath, . . the jockies breathing their fine barbs and racers, 
and giving them their heates. 1693 Loud. Gaz. No. 2845/4 
A Jockey's Saddle stitched with green Silk. 1703 Ibid. 
No. 3928/4 A Plate of 30/. value will be run for 011 Not- 
tingham Course, Jockies to ride, to carry 10 Stone weight. 
1780 CowpER Progr. Error 221 Prepares for meals as 
jockies take a sweat. 1810 Combe Dr. Syntax, Consol, x, 
The jockies whipp’d, the horses ran. 1878 H. Avier. Rev. 
CXXVII. 210 As jockeys meet upon a race-course. 

6. ‘ A self-acting apparatus carried on the front 
tub of a Sit, for releasing it from the hauling rope 
at a certain point’ {Midland Coal Field). 

188a Gresley Gloss. Coal Alining. 

7 . Short for jockey boot, jockey pulley, jockey 
wheel : see 9. 

i8st-6x yikynz'ie Loud. Labour W. 49 (Hoppe) Top-boots 
(they'ie called Jockeys in tbe trade). 

8 . attrib. and Comb. a. attrib. {a) That is a 
jockey, as (senses 3-5) jockey-boy, -groom, -lord, 
-parson, -rider’, (sense i) jockey-pedlar, ip) Be- 
longing to or used by a jockey, as jockey-frock, 
-pad, -seat, -whip, (c) Practised by a jockey 
(sense 3 b), fraudulent, cheating, as jockey trade, 
trick, b. Comb., as jockey-cut ,jockey-like adjs. 

i8i6 Sporting Alag.yANlAl. yb 'rhe anecdote. .of poor 

i ack Clark the *jockey-boy, struck us inost forcibly. 1827 
rVTTON Pelham ii, The men. .wore *jockey-cut coats. i8q6 
Surr Winter in Land. II. 93 His outer garment was a 
*jockey frock. 1708 Land. Gaz. No. 4441/4 John Hague, a 
* Jockey-Groom, . . has lately ran away without accounting. . 
for Mony receiv'd by him. 1765 Universal Alag. XXXVII. 
371/1 The State Jockeys . . all, *jockey-like, whip to get 
the best places. 1679 Shadwell True Widoiv 7 He is a 
dry-jester to Gameing and *Jocky-Lords. 1759 Johnson 
Idler No. 62 r IO, I grew ashamed of the company of 
jockey lords. 1875 Knight Did. Aiech., * Jockey pad,, .a 
knee-pad on the forepart of a saddle. 1837 Mrs. Sher- 
wood Henry Alilner in. ii. 33 A sporting parson is quite 
as good as a *jockey parson surely, a 1670 Hacket Abp. 
Williams 11. (1692) 223 England deserved worse and heard 
worse than these *jockey pedlars [Scots] that chaffered 
awny their King, 1678 Butler Hud. in. ii. 1690 Force, 
enough, to fly. And beat a Tuscan Running Horse, Whose 
*Jocky-Rider is all Spurs. 1867 Baker Nile Tribut.^ x. 
(1872) 161 The latter with a regular ^jockey-seat riding 
most comfortably. 1770 in F. Chase Hist. Dartmouth College 
(1891) I. 149 It can't prosper, . . it's all a *jockey trick from 
first to last, 1801 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Cl. Rumford 
Wks. 1812 V. 144 Try every jockey trick to pass thy fame. 
18^ Europ. Alag. XLV. 58/2 Time, .changes the youth to 
Harlequin, transforms his ’'jockey-whip to a wooden sword. 

9 . Special Combs. ; jockey-bar (see quot.) ; 
Jockey-boot, a top-boot formerly worn by jockeys ; 


I jookey-box, 'a box in a wagon, underneath the 
I driver’s seat, for carrying small articles ' {Cent. 
Diet. 1890); jookey-cap, a peaked cap of the 
style worn by jockeys; jockey-cart local [from its 
^ motion], a spring-cart; jockey-club, a club or 
association for the promotion and regulation of 
horse-racing; spec, the Jockey Club established at 
Newmarket, which is the supreme authority in 
Great Britain on all matters connected with horse- 
racing; jockey-coat, a kind of great-coat (? for- 
merly worn by horse-dealers) ; jockey-gear, a set 
of jockey-wheels (see below) with their connected ' 
mechanism ; jockey-pulley, jockey-wheel, a 
small wheel which ‘ rides ’ upon the top edge of 
a larger one, used for obtaining a high speed, or 
for keeping a rope in the groove of a grooved 
wheel ; an ‘ idle ’ pulley or wheel which ' rides ’ 
upon the belt or rope between two working pulleys 
so as to increase its contact surface upon these and 
to tighten it up when slack ; jockey-sleeve, (a) a 
sleeve like that of a jockey-coat; (b) a sleeve or 
free casing riding on a spindle or shaft, and carry- 
ing part of a train of mechanism; used in some 
forms of electric arc-lights. 

1887 Yo. Chesh. Gloss., '’Jodey-bar, tlie hioad flat top 
bar of a kitchen giate. 1894 H all Cainl Alanxman 11. i. 51 
The kettle was singing on the lockey-bar. 1683 Lond. Gaz. 
No. 1810/4 A pair of ''^Jockey-Boots. 1725 Swift Receipt 
io Stella, All the squires from nine miles iound,..With 
jocky boots and silver spuis. 183* Hlusir. Caial. Gt. 
Exhib. 525 Jockey, hunting .. and dress boots. 1748 
Anson’s Voy. it. vi. 193 Having on a '^jocky cap, one side 
of the peak was shaved off . . by a ball. i837_ Mrs. Sher- 
wood Henry Altlmmt. iii. 43 Two young 'squires in jockey j 
caps. 1840 Mrs, F. Trollope Afichael A rmsirong .vvii. (D.). 
[No] conveyance more rough and rude than Sir Matthew's 
'Jockey-cart, which was constructed with excellent and | 
efficient springs. An Appeal to the^Jockey Club; 1 

or, a True Narrative of the late Affair between Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and Dir. Walker. 1809 Sporting Alag. XXXIII. 1 
108 The unerring scales of the Jockey-Club. 1886 Coven- 
'iry & Watson Racing iii. Tradition . . assigns to the year j 
1750. the origin of the Jockey Club. <11745 Swift Helter I 
Skelter IO With whips and spurs so neat; And with 
’'jocky-coats complete. _ 1752 in Scots Alag, (1753) July 
344/2 He was dressed in a long dun jocky coat, 1818 
Scott Hrt. Alidl. xiii. His dress was also that of a hoise- 
deaier— -a close-buttoned Jockey-coat, or wrap-rascal, as it 
was then termed, with huge metal buttons, 1893 Jrnl. 

R. Agrie. Soc. Dec. 715 A. "jockey pulley attached to the 
main frame is arianged to take up the slack of the chain. 
1896 E. T. Carter Alot. Power Electr.^ Alack. 308 The 
advantage in the use of a jockey pulley is that the arc of 
contact of the belt on the working pulleys can be increased 
beyond what is obtainable with a free belt, thus shortening 
the necessary distance between the pulley centres. 1692 
Lond. Gaz. No. 2767/4 A buff-colour Cloth Coat with 
■"Jockey-sleeves. 

Hence Jo'ckeydom, (aj) the world of jockeys, 
jockeys collectively; p) the position or occupa- 
tion of a jockey ; Jo’ckeyisli a., like a jockey, 
'horsy'; Jo'ckeyisin., the style, phraseology, or 
practice of jockeys. 

1869 Punch IO July xo/i The dearest Interests of jockey- 
dom stand in jeopardy. 1878 L. Wingfield Lady Grizel 
I. ii. 28 A man who never .. spends his nights at h.Tzaid, 
or affects jockeydom at Newmarket. 1838 Iraser's Alag. 
XVII. 326 But this, though sufficiently jqckeyish, leaves 
out Hector himself, to make room, for his horses. 1802 
Sporting Alag. XX. 273 The slang of jockeyisra. 1827 
Lvtton Pelham Ixi, A mixture of slang and jockeyisin. 

Jockey (ds^^'ki), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . trails. To play the jockey with (see prec. 3 b) ; 
to gain the advantage of by adroit management or 
trickery ; to trick, outwit, overreach, take in, ‘ do ’. 

1708 Yorkshire-Racers 3 And as y'ou jockey’d us, we 
jockey’d you. C1740 A. AIS. Diet, s.v.. To jockey 

a Man, is to impose upon, to cheat, overreach ; to deal wj>> 
any one, as Jockeys_ usually doe w**" all y" world, _ Nor is 
there any more deceitful race ofDIen than Jockeys, in their 
Sale of Horse flesh. 1785 R. Cumderland Obse^’er No. g6 
I* 6 Let us see if any bishop shall jockey us with the like 
jade’s trick for the future. 1848 'Thackeray Yan. Fair 
x.xxiv, The way in which she jockied Jos, and tvhich she 
described with infinite fun. 1865 Dickens Alut. Fr. ir. iii, 
Whether the business in hand be to. .promote a railway, or 
jockey a railway. 

b- With adv. or prep. To get {out, in, azvay, 
etc.) by trickery ; to cheat or do out of. 

1719 T. Gordon Cordial Low Spirits I. 117 They would 
at any time Jockey away a small Tenement in Abiahain’s 
Bosom, for a rich Manor in England. 1772 Town _ .J- 
Country^ Mag. 83 When he finds that I have jockied him 
out of his mistress. 1840 THKcx.ou.ky Paris Sk.-bk., Carica- 
tures, Penniless Directors,, .jockeying their shares through 
the market. 1833 — iVerycowrf xxxiii, When his Majesty, 
Louis XIV. jockeyed his grandson on to the throne of 
Spain. 1865 Sat. Rev. 25 Feb. 217/2 Having been jockeyed 
into a miscarriage of justice. 

c. To play tricks with; to manage or mani- 
pulate in a tricky way. 

1890 Nature 16 Oct. 587 In Foucault’s pendulum a very 
slight jockeying can make the thing go as we -wish. 1893 
Evid. Crt. Alartial H. AI. S. Victoria, jtdrairal Tryon 
disapproved of any jockeying the engines. 1894 J. Knight 
Garrick vii. 104 Quin, .had been controlled or jockeyed. 

d. intr. To play the Jockey, play tricks, act 

fraudulently; to aim at an advantage by adroit 
management or artifice. 1 


aiZ'^^Coniic song, ^ The Fox went out', He cut up the 
goose with a carving knife, And the little ones jockeyed for 
the bones, O ! 1855 Tilackeray Newcoincs l.xii. An event 
for which she had been jockeying ever since she set eyes on 
young Newcoine. 1899 Daily Nexus 21 Oct. 3/4 When the 
preparatory gun was fired both yachts were jockeying 
under their mainsails, jibs, and. staysails. 

2. a. intr. To ride as a jockey (in quot. 1767 
contemptuous), b. irans. To ride (a horse) in 
a race, as a jockey. 

1767 Anna Seward Poems, etc. (1810) I, p. cxcvii. She 
leads no curtain-lectures upon his jockying over to Notting- 
ham to read the news tliree times a week. 1825 Sporting 
Alag. XVI. 273 Eclipse was then jockeyed by Sam Merrit. 
1837 [sec Jockeying 2]. 

Jockeying (dgp-kiiiij), vbl. sb. [f. Jockey v. 
- 1 - -imgI.J The action of the verb Jockey. 

1. Horse-dealing; the riding and management of 
race-horses. Also aiti ib. 

<11770 C._ Smart Duellist 58 A thousand trifles nut 
woith naming, In w boring, jockeying, and gaming, 1837 
Mrs. Sherwood Henry AJdner iii. iii, 33 Unless Mr. Dalbeu 
thinks of bringing him up in the jockeying line. 

2. Adroit management for the purpose of gaining 
an advantage, esp. an unfair one; trickery, cheating. 

X807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824) 293 In their zeal to get 
a good seat .. a vast deal of jockeyfing and unfair play was 
shown, C1810 Maria 'E.r>QO\SQKrH S tor ies 0/ Ireland v. It's 
not called swindling amongst gentlemen, who know the 
w'orld: it’s only jockeying — fine sport — and very honourable, 
to help a friend, at a dead lift. 1838 O. W. Holmes Aut. 
Breakf.-t., Rate oJLt/e, Tliat turf where there is no uioie 
jockeying. 1897 W. hi. RajMsay in Brit. Weekly 20 hlay 
78 No one among us will ever look back to it without blush- 
ing for the jockeying by which it was effected. 

Jockeyship (dgffkijip). [See -bHir.] 

1. a. The art of a jockey ; skill in hoise-racing. 
(Cf. liorseniansfiip.) b. The practice of jockeying ; 
trickery, aitificc, adroit management for unfaii 
advantage, 

<i 1763 Shenstonl A'as. Envy Wks 176; II. iii To vie in 
jockey'-shlp or cunning at a bett. 1784 Cowper Task 11. 276 
We justly boast At le-ist superior jockeyship, and claim The 
iionoms of the turf as all our own. 1787 Bent ham Def. 
Usury ix. 87 Jockey-ship, a terra of reproach . . frequently 
applied to the aits of those who sell hoises. 1846 J. W. 
Ckoker in C. Papers 22 Aug. (18841, Newmarket does not 
afford more . . instances of jockeyship, than could be found 
in the secret history of episcopal promotion. 1894 Daily 
Nexus 16 Apr. 3/7 'Ihis defeat was probably due to the 
inferior jockeyship of his rider. 

2. As a mock title for a jockey. 

1781 Cowper Conversat. 420 If neither horse nor §room 
affect the squire, Where can at last liis jockeyship retire ? 

3 . Jockeys collectively. 

c 1820 Chalmers Serm., 'The full assembled jockeyship of 
half a province muster together. 

Jocko (dgf^'ko). Also Jaoko. [a. F. jocko, 
erroneously made by Buffon out of engeio, properly 
ncheko, the native name of the chimpanzee in the 
Gaboon country, West Africa.] The chimpanzee; 
sometimes used as a familiar name for any ape 
(peril, influenced by Jack or Jackanapes). 

[1625 Battel Angola va Pinkerton's Voy. XVI. 332 The 
largest of them is called Pongo in their language, and the 
othei Eiigeco. 1766 Buffon Hist. Naturelle (1837) 111 . 
590 Jocko, Enjocko, nom de cet aniaial a Congo, et que 
nous avons adopte. En est I’article que nous avons re- 
tranche.] 1847 Savage in Boston Jrnl. Nat. Hist. V. 422 
Their local name for the Chimpanzee is Enche-eko, as near 
as it can be anglicised, from which the common term Jocko 
probably comes. [1861 Du Chaillu Eejuat. Africa xx. 
359 In the Gaboon country the Chimpanzee is called 
Nshiego, in the interior it is knotvn as the Ncheko. Ibid. 
362 The Chimpanzee is called Engeco by Battel, 1623;,. 
Enjocko, Jocko, by Buffon, 1766; Inchego, by BoAA'dich, 
1819; Enche-eco, by Savage, in 1847; Ntchego, by 
Franquet, ill 1852; Nchego, by Aubry Lecointe, 1834-57; 
most of which are variations again of the Gamma name, 
which, according to our English mode of spelling, should 
be, as I have given it, N shiego . . the negro name for the true 
Chimpanzee.] 1863 Huxley Alads Place Nat. i, 14 Thus 
it was that Andrew Battell's ‘Engeco’ became meta- 
morphosed into ‘Jocko’, and, in the latter shape, was 
spread all over the world, In consequence of the extensive 
popularity of Buffon’s works. 

* Jocktelegf (d^fkteleg). Sc. and iioith. dial. 
Also a. 7 Jock the Leg, 8- jocte-, jaotaleg, 9 
jockta-, joktaleg, jock-to-, jock-tae-leg. j8. 8-9 
jacklag, jack-o-legs, g jacka-, jacki-, jackylegs, 
jocka-, jocke-, joekylegs. [The a forms are 
Sc., and the original ; the fl forms are Engl. dial. 
See A'b/iS below.] A (large) clasp knife. 

<1. 16'jz Acc.-bk. Sir J. Foxdis (1894) 6 For a Jock the 
Leg Knife oo/. oSs. ad. Scots. 1727 Ramsay Twa Cut- 
purses, Sma’ giracracks that pleas’d their nodles Sic as 
a joctaleg, or sheets. 1785 Burns Halloween v, An’ gif the 
custock's sweet or sour, Wi’ joctelegs they taste them. 
1789 — Peregrin. Capt. Grose viii. It was a faulding joc- 
teleg, or lang-kail gullie. 1818 Scott Rob Roy xxxii, After 
John Highlandman’s siieckit this ane wi’ his joctaleg, 
1833 Fraser's Alag. OcL 398 In a hole he had. .jock-to-legs, 
keelavine-pens . . or whatever else he could purloin. 1M5 
Jas. OukHT Royal Highlanders (Rtldg.) 229 A large knife 
— like the genuine jockteleg of the days of old. 

i 3 . 1777 Harm Siebsecivx 227 (E. D. D.) Jack-iag-knife. 
1787 Grose Prov. Glass., Jack-o-legs, a clasp knife (North.) 

1822 Bewick AY<!j«. 26 , 1 invol untarily got my ‘Jackleg knife ’. 

1823 Brockett, Jackalegs, Jockelegs, a. hi go clasped knife. 
1847-78 Halliwell, Jack-iag-knife, a clasped knife. Glouc. 

[Note, Loid Hailes Spec. Sc. Gloss, (C1776) 18, says ‘The 
etymologyoftliis wot dremained unknown till not many years 
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ago an old knife was found having this hiscription yacgties 
de Liege, the name of the cutler’. A similar statement is 
made by Smiles Biog. (1863) 101, and Jevons Coal 
Question C1866) gi. Tlie former says ‘Jacques de Liege, a 
famous foreign cutler whose knives were as well known 
throughout Europe, as those of Rodgers or Mappin aie now 
On the face of it this account is plausible ; it was not un- 
common in Sc. for tie to be corrupted to the,^.'g._the Bruce ; 
the change of d to / after k is also phonetically simple But, 
for the present, Scottish antiquaries have failed to find any 
confirmation, in knife or document, of Hailes’s statement ; 
and inquiries made for us at Liege have been equally un- 
successful in finding any trace of jacqxtes the cutler.] 

Jock- trot : see Jog-trot. 
t JO’CO. Obs. [Cf. It. gioco ‘ any kind of game 
or play’ (Floiio) L.y'flaw jest.] =Joke sb. 

1663 Flagellum, or 0 . Cromwell ysdiTd) ifioThe like Joco's 
and Frisks he would have with other Company. 

Jocolatte, -let, obs. forms of Chocolate. 
Jocoiid(e, obs. form of Jocund. 

Jocose (dgtjkJu's), a, [ad. L. jocos-us full of 
jesting or joking, f. joctis ; see Joco and -ose.] 

1 . Of persons, or their dispositions, etc. ; Full of 
jokes; given to joking; playful, sportive, waggish. 

1673 Kikkman Unlucky Citizen ligj It was enough to 
depress and tame the most Jocose and bravest spirit in the | 
World. 1709 Sk.^ftesbury Ess. Wit <5- Humour i. § 3 | 
When they vouchsafe to quit their Austerity, and be jocose 
and pleasant with an Adversary. 1787 WtstcY IVks. (1872I 
XIII. 265 Jocose Clergymen.. cannot but dislike those who 
are steadily serious. 1882 L'Estrange Friendships hliss 
Milford I. vii. 176 That she was so far heart-whole was 
evident, for she could be jocose on the subject, 

2 . Of speech, writing, or action : Of the nature of 
a joke, or characterized by jokes ; spoken, written, 
or done in joke ; playful in style or character. 

1699 Bentley Phai. 287 The Greek Saiyrica was only 
a jocose soU of Tragedy. avqcA Blvekidge Priv. Th, i. 
11730) 118 There are some Words, that are purely jocose, ' 
spoken with no other Intent, hut only to promote Mirth and I 
divert Melancholy. 1838 Dickens Nick. Nick, v, So he 
gave, her three 01 four with a kind of jocose gallantry. 1859 
Geo. Eliot A, Bede m.y, He caught the sound of jocose 
talk and ringing laughter from behind the hedges. 

Jocosely (d^okou-sli), adv. [f. piec. + -LY^.] 
In a jocose manner ; playfully ; in joke. 

? 1712 Broome (J.), Spondanus imagines that Ulysses may 
possibly speak jocosely, but in truth Ulysses never behaves 
with levity. 17*8 Curl in Pope's Dune. n. 3 note, What 
the Gentlemen of the long robe are pleased jocosely to call 
mounting the Rostrum for one hour. 1807-8 W. Irving 
Salmag. (1824) 279 We have more than once, in the course 
of our work, been most jocosely familiar with great person- 
ages. 1879 M'C^rteiy Oiun Times II. si.N. 34 He protested 
against having serious things treated jocosely. 
Jocoseuess (d^ckJn’sues). [f. as prec. + -NESS.] 
Jocose quality or character; mirthfulness of dis- 
position or style ; waggishness. 

1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 385 He talks with the same 
liberty, familiarity, and jocoseness. 1778 Mad. D’Ardlay 
Diary Sept., She has really some drollery about her, . . and 
is very fond of jocoseness. 1859 G, Meredith R. Feverel 
.x.\i, The Baronet . . thought proper in his wisdom to water 
the dryness of his sermon with a little jocoseness. 

Jocosericas (dgoukciSio-rias), a, [f. Joco- as 
comb, form of L. Jocus joke, jest -h Serious.] 
Half jocular, half serious ; partly in jest and partly 
in earnest ; blending jokes and serious matters, 
dience Jooosejrio'sity {uonce-wd.). 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Suffolk iir. (1662) 61 Mr. Broun- 
lig was appointed to perform the Joco-seiious part thereof. 
1737 W- Green Spleen 176 Drink a joco-seiious cup With 
souls who've took their freedom up. tBig Ann. Reg. 21/2 
The right hon. gentleman went on in this joco-serious strain, 
1885 E. Johnson in Browning Socieiy Papers vii. 29 Our 
own poet has lately characteiized himself as a jocoserious 
genius ; and in fact this jocoseriosity seems of much the same 
quality with the eironeia of the Greek. 

Jocosity (diijokp’siti). [f. L. type *jocdsitas, f. 
Jocostts Jocose : see -ity. Cf. It. giocosita (i6ir 
in Florio), Sp, Jocosidad,'] Jocose quality or dis- 
position, mirthfulness ; esp. as exhibited in speech 
or action : mirth, merriment. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvi. 372 A laugh 
there is of contempt or indignation, as well as of mirth and 
Jocosity. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 26 Aug., A curious 
trait , . of Dr. Johnson’s jocosity. 1874 Helps Soc. Press. 
xiv. (1875) 199 A low-minded creature, whose only idea of 
wit or jocosity is to give others pain. 

b. A jocose saying or act ; a piece of jesting. 

1859 Masson Brit. Novelists i. 42 Early fabliaux, passing 
from mouth to mouth as rude jocosities. 1863 Sat. Rest. 
29 July 151/x A fabricator of small jocosities affecting the 
manner of a great humourist. 

Jooound(e, obs. form of Jocund. 
t Jo'Cular, Also 5 ioculer. [a. OF. 

joculer, altered form (after L.) of jougler, jongleur : 
see Juggler.] A professional jester or minstrel. 

*43*~So It. Higden (Rolls) II. 171 Thei be as ioculeis 
\hislrioHesi in behauor. 1498 Pr-iuy Purse Exp. Hen. VII 
Aug., My Lord of Oxford's locular, a 1352 Leland Col- 
lect. I, 233 A sothsayer, and iocular, and minstrelle. 1806 
Southey in Ann, Rev. IV, 336 The Normans had j'oculars 
or minstrels. 

Jocular (dgp'kitXlai), <r. [ad. L. joculdris 
facetious, f. jocuhis, dim. of Jocus joke, jest.] 

1 . Of persons or their dispositions : Disposed to 
joking or jesting; speaking or acting in jest or 
merriment; mirthful, merry. 


i6z6£. JoNSONi^orf./irtoseMy name is Johphiel. .An airy 
jocular spirit. <zi66i Fuller Worthies, WarwickshireQUid) 
126 'I'hough his [Shakespeare’s] Genius generally was jocular, 
and inclining him to festivity, yet he could, .be solemn and 
serious. 1716 Addison Driamner n. i, He, he, he ! pardon 
me foi being jocular. 1836 V/. Irving Astoria III. 46 He 
joined, with the best grace he could assume, in the merri- 
ment of the jocular giant. 

2 . Of speecli. or action : Of the nature of, or 
containing, a joke; said or done in joke; comic, 
humorous, funny. 

1674 Govt. Tongue 128 Many can sooner forgive a solemn 
deep contrivance against them, then one of their jocular le- 
proches. a 1687 Pen v Pol. A rith. (1690) 65 To . . interpose 
a jocular, and perhaps ridiculous digression. 1719 D’U Ri ey 
Pills (1872) II. 12 You that delight in a jocular Song. 1826 
Sheridatiiana 160 Sheridan made some jocular reply. 1871 
R. Ellis Catullus 1 . 6 Launched one anowy metre and an- 
othei, ’Tenders jocular o’er the meiiy wine-cup. 

Hence Jo’cularness = next (Bailey vol. II, 1727)- 
Jocularity (d3f;ki//l£eTiti). [ad. med.L.ytirw- 
Idritds, f. Joculdris •. see prec. and -ity.] The 
quality of being jocular, mirthfulness; jocular 
speech or behaviour, jesting, mirth, fun . 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. vii. xvi. 372 When men 
could., persist unalterable at all effoites of Jocularity. 1751 
Johnson Rambler No. 101 p i, I .. applied my faculties 
to jocularity and burlesque. 1881 Goldw. Smith Zee/. <;• 
Ess. 259 The jocularity which was always struggling with 
melancholy in his mind. 

b. with pi. A jocular act or remark, a joke. 

1848 Dickens Dombey vii, Little jocularities, of which old 
Joe Bagstock was the perpetual theme. 

Jocularly (d^^'ki/riarli), adv. [f- Jocular a, 

4 - -LY i^.] In a jocular manner ; jestingly ; in joke. 
1633 Stanlev Hist. Philos. I. (1701) 42/2 Riddles . . which 
she used jocularly, like Dice upon occasions, only contest- 
ing with such as provoke 4 her. 1791 Boswlll yohnson 
Oct. 1778 He has sometimes suffered me to talk jocularly 
of his group of females. i8z8 D’Israeli Chas. I, I. ii. 16 
Henry . Jocularly placed the Archbishop’s cap on his head. 

tJo'CUlary, sb. Obs. rare. [app. an altered 
form of . Jottglerie, Jogelerie, with assimilation 
to 'L.Joculator ; cf. Jocular sb.\ The art or prac- 
tice of jesters or jugglers ; jugglery. 

a 1300 Bernard, de cura rei fam. (E. E. T. S.) 216 A mane, 
he says, quhik a 1 his fantasy Has geffyne to vice and vesy 
ioculaiy. Ibid. 231 The instrumentis pertenande ioculary 
War iieuer plesande to god 5eit sekyrly. 

t Jo'CUlary, Ci, Obs. [ad. 'L.Joctildri-us ludi- 
crous, i.Jocul-us'. see -ARY.] = Jocular a. 

1605 Bacon Adv, Learn, ii. x. ^ 13 With Arts voluptuarie, 

1 couple practises ioculaiie. a 1661 Fuller Worthies, 
Cornwall i. (1662) 198 This is a joculary and imaginary 
Court, wherewith men make meniment to themselves. 

Joculator (<l 5 p‘ki/Hijit 3 r). Obs. exc. Hist. [a. 
"L. Joculdtor joker, agent-n. from Joculdrl to 

jest, joke, f. joculus : see Jongleur, Juggler.] A 
professional jester, minstrel, or jongleur. 

a 1500 Bernard, de cura rei /am. (E. E. T. S.) 223 A mane 
to lach at ioculatouris fantasy. 1652 Gaule Magasironi. 
87 Lawes.. enacted against . . prophesiers, predictors, ciicu- 
latours, jqculators, or juggleis ! 1782 Burney /// sZ Mus. 
(1789) II. iv. 355 The bounty of oui fir.st Norman sovereign 
to his Joculator or Bard. 1838 Doran Crt. Fools 117 No 
monarch moie needed a joculator than . . Bolingbroke. 

t Jo’culatory, a. Obs, [ad. 'L.Joculdtdri-us, 
f. Joctildtor-. see prec. and -oey.] Characteristic 
of, or having the character of, a jester ; jocular. 

1623 Cockeram, loculaiorie, merrily spoken. 1632 Gaule 
Magastrom. 348 They conclude them to be but joculatory 
pranks. i66x K. W. Cmtf. Charac., Cambridge Miniou 
(i860) 79 She. .can if need be sing you a merry song and be 
pretty joculatory. 

Hence f Jo‘ dilatorily adv. Obs. 

1623 Cockeram ii, Menily, loculatorily, 1632 Gaule 
Ilagastrom. 210 How, then, daie prophane men offer to do 
such a thing joculatorily, jugglingly ? 

Jocund (dgp-kiifnd, d^ou-kiind), a. Also 4-6 
iocounde, 4-7 ioennde, (5 ioycounde), 5-6 
iocoiid(e, 6 iocound, (gioconde), 7-8 jocond. 
[a. OF. Jocond, Jocund (also Ju-') -S^). Jocwtde, It. 
giocondo, ad. late "L,. Jocund-us, modification (after 
Jocus joke, jest) of L. Jftcimdus pleasant, agree- 
able, delightful, f. Juv-dre to help, aid, delight, 
please. Hence the etymological form is Jucund ; 
the application of Jocund to persons has been 
affected by association with Jocus. Now exclusively 
a literary word.] 

Feeling, expressing, or communicating mirth or 
cheerfulness ; mirthful, merry, cheerful, blithe, 
gay, sprightly, light-hearted ; pleasant, cheering, 
delightful. (Of persons, actions, things, etc.) 

?<ri38o Chaucer To Rosemounde 5 Therwith ye ben so 
mery and so iocounde. 1:1386 — Can. Yeom. Prol. 43 He 
is ful iocunde also, dar I leye. 1388 Wyclif i Sam. xxv. 36 
The herte of Nabal was iocounde, for he was drunkun 
greetli. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxvii. (Percy Soc.) 127 
An hevy herte it wolde make jocunde. 1514 Barclay 
Cyi. ^ Uplondyshm. (Percy Soc.) 10 His jocunde jestes 
made me oftetyme full gladde. 1592 Shaks. Rom. 4 ynl. 
III. V. 9 locond day Stands tipto on the mistie Moun- 
tames tops. 1631 Milton L' Allegro 94 And the jocond 
rebecks sound. 1677 W. Hughes Man o/Sin m. iii. 94 To 
avoid more Ink-shed in these Tales of Blood-shed, let’s fall 
on some that are of a Jocunder Humour. 1730 Gray Elegy 
vii, How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 1814 
Scott Ld, 0/ Isles i. xvii. Be laughter loud and jocund 
shout, And bards to cheer the wassail rout. 1843 Prescott 


Mexico (1850) I. 202 His careless m_aniiers_ and jocund 
repartees might well seem incompatible with anything 
serious. 

fb. Feeling pleasure at some particular event 
or circumstance ; joyful, glad, well-pleased. Obs. 

?Hi4oo Morte Arth. 2897 Gerarde es jocunde, and joyes 
hyra jie more ! c 1440 Gesta Rotit. i. x.x. 69 (Harl. MS.), 

I am more iocund hen any man may trowe, hat I se the hole. 
1378 Florio sst Fniites 52 Gioconde was the Emperor 
Gratian, when he read the Posies of Ausonius. 

c. Cotnb. 

1863 Cow DEN Clarke Shaks. Char. ii. 45 Rosalind is one 
of the most enchanting among jocund-spirited heroines. 1866 
Caklyle Remin. 11. (1881) 1 . 131 Irving was very good and 
jocund-hearted. 

t Jo'CUndary, a. Obs. [f. late 1 .,. Jocund- us 
- 1 - -ARY : cf. seconda>y.'\ Jocund, mirthful, jocular. 
Hence f Jo-cundarily adv. Obs,, jestingly. 

1618 Dekker {title) The Owles Almanacke ; prognosti- 
cating many stiange accidents . . by Jocundary Merrie- 
braiiies. 1624 Ford Sun’s Darling in. 1, Poor folly, honest 
folly, jocundary folly, forsake your lordship ! 1660 Trial 
Regie. 155, I have found him jocundarily scoffing at it. 

Jocundity (d5oku'nditi). [ad. late L. Jocun- 
ditas, f. Jocund-us Jocund : cf. OY . Jocond- , Jocun- 
dite, It. gioconditd.'] 

1 . Jocund quality or condition; mirthfulness, 
gaiety ; mirth, merriment, glee. 

_ CI420 Pallad. on Hush. 111. 1121 Vngreyned grape inhigh 
iocundite Me may suppe of. msiq Barclay Mirr. Cd. 
Manners (1370) E iij, But mingle so in measure mirth and 
iocunditie. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iii. 661 Iudas..With 
Thamar lay in his Iocunditie. 1683 Baxtlr Parapkr. N. T., 
yohii ii. 9 Marriages among the Jews were celebrated with 
great Feasting, where niodeiate jocundity was thought 
seasonable. 1764 Mem. C. Psalmanazar 160, I have seen 
many of them go up to the gallows .. with a seeming 
jocundity, as if they were mounting the guard, _ 1882 J. 
Hawthornl Fort. Fool i. xviii. He overflowed with jocun- 
dity, though he was neither a wit nor a humourist, 
b. A merry act or saying ; a pleasantry. 
rti734 North Exam. i. ii. § 27 (1740'' 43 The more 
Liberties he [Shaftsbury] took in the way of Pleasures and 
Jocundities . . the more acceptable he was to the King. 

■f 2 . Pleasure, delight, joy, happiness (of a high 
or spiritual kind). Obs. 

^ c 1430 tr. De Imitiitione ni. liL 124 Noon aiExiete, blisful 
iocundite, swete companye _& plesant to beholde. 1492 
Ryman Poems Ixx.vii. 7 in Archiv Stud, neit, Spr. 
LXXXII. 251 In blisse with me thy place shall be Replete 
with alle iocundite. 1628 J. Humf, yeives Deliv. v. 76 He 
is joy and jocunditie to such as mourne. 

Jo’cundly, adv. [f. Jocund + -ly ^.] In a 
jocund manner ; cheerfully, cheerily, merrily, gaily ; 
with mirth or glee ; with a light heart. 

X471 Arriv. Edw, IV (Camden) ii \Vheii ethar party wel- 
comyd and jocundly leceyvyd othar with perfect frindlynes. 
cisio Barclay Mirr. Gd. Manners (1570) Eli], locundly 
iesting with wordes of wantonnes. 1366 Drant Horace, Sat. 
It. i. He woulde ieste uery iocondlye. _ 1600 Holland Livy 
1361 They, .clad themselves in the skins of the goats which 
they bad sacrificed, and then fell to hopping and dauncing 
full jocundly, a 1716 South Serm. (1717) 111 . 498 He is 
mined jocundly and pleasantly, and damned according to 
his Heart’s desire. 1821 Byron Sardan. i. ii. 637 At least 
we’ll wear our fetters jocundly. 

Jo'cundness. [f- as prec. + -NESS.] The 
quality or state of being jocund. 

1 . = Jocundity i. 

1482 Monk of Evesham tArb.) 86 He shewid alwey in 
wordys and countenans gladnes and iocundnes. 1348 Udall 
Erasm. Par. Luke v. 34 Where reason would that al thinges 
should be ful of miTth and iocoundnesse. 1635 So/ecuSpec. M. 
V. § 2 (1643) 178 Casting away, .the clouds of the mind, and 
begetting jocundnesse m the heart. 

f 2 . = Jocundity 2. Obs. 

i426_Audelay Poems 26 Ther is no tong that con tel, . . 
That joye, that jocundnes, that Ihesus wyl joyn hym to. 
1623 Ussher Ahsw. yesuit 264 Where is light and life, 
where is glory and jocundnesse, where is joy and exultation. 

J Jo’CUJldry. Obs. Also 7 jocondrie. [f. 
Jocund a. -t- -ry; cL pleasantry. a. Jocund ac- 
tion or behaviour, merriment, b. Jocund dispo- 
sition, cheerfulness. 

1634 Milton Corrections of Counts Wks. 1738 I. 8 And 
favour our close Jocondrie, Till all thy Dues bee done, and 
nought left out. Mdme.Scnderi's ArtameneslN. 

VIII. II. Ill No peison upon Earth had a sweeter Jocundry 
of mind then she. 1670 E. R. Ne Pitts Ultra 39 By way of 
jocundry. 

Jod (dgpd, yo«d), sb. [med.L. (German, etc.) 
spelling of Heb. {ybd), the name of the letter ' 
{y, i), the smallest letter of the square Hebrew 
alphabet ; cf. Iota, Jot.] =Iota 2, Jot 
1396 H. Clapham Briefe Bible i. 55 Neither might he 
[Moses] Adde, detract or Alter any iod_ thereof. 1610 
Donne Pseudo-viart. 277 The Canohs. .inflict an Anathema 
vppon any Lay-man, which shall so much as dispute vpon, 
the text, or any one lod of the Epistle of Pope Leo. 
C1629 — Serm. IV. cx. 515 No lod in the Scripture shall 
perish, therefore no lod is superfluous. 1851 Longf. Gold. 
Leg. HI. Nativity viii, As surely as the letter Jod Once 
cried aloud, and spake to God. 

•[Jod, V. Obs. trans. To strike, knock. 

? 14. . Stasyons Jems. 139 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
357 We fond J>e holys in he stone, There. in hei Joddyd 
hym onne ]>t gronde. 

Jodel : see Yodel. 

Joe (dgou), Also 8 jo. Abbreviation of 
Joannes or Johannes, a Portuguese gold coin. 

1772 in F. Chase Hist. Dartmouth College (1891) I. 262 
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note. Let Mr. Ripley have a guinea, Haifa jo, and g coppers. 
1783 Wolcott (P. Pindai) OtfL’s A’. Acadoir. vii. Wks. 1790 
I. 75 Or Sol’.s bright orb — be sure to make him glow 
Precisely like a guinea, or a jo. 1833 Marryat P. Simple 
xxxi, I think they were half a joe, or eight dollars each. 
1840 Barham Iiigol. Peg., Hand 0/ Glory vii. The fair 
rose-noble, the bright moiclore, And the broad Double-Joe 
from ayont the sea. 

Joe sh.‘^ colloq. or slanp;. [Familiar ab- 

breviation of the name Joseph^ 

1 . Short for Joe Miller : see 4. 

1834 SouTitrY Doctor xvi. I. 159 Of what use a story may 
he even in the most serious debates may be seen fi orri the cir- 
culation of old Joes in Parliament. iBSzAt/iemenm 9 Sept. 
3^/2 Such venerable Joes as the ‘Lapsus linguie’ story. 

2 . A fourpenny piece : =Joey 1 . I 

1882 in Ogilvif. 

3 . Joe Manton. ‘A name given to fowling- 
pieces made by Joseph Manton, n celebrated 
London gunsmith ’ (Farmer Slang). 

1816 Scott Antiq. xxxiv, It’s a capital gun ; it’s a Joe 
Manton, that cost forty guineas. 1885 W. H. Russell in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 771/1 Malachy .. .shot with a Joe 
Manton. * 

4 . Joe Miller. [From the n.ame of Joseph * 
Miller, a comedian (1684-1738), attached to a 1 
popular jest-book published after his death.] a. 

A jest-book. b. A jest or joke ; esp. a stale joke, ' 
a ‘chestnut’. Hence (jzoMffi-'Uitf!?.) Joe -Mi’lleriam, 
the practice of retailing stale jokes ; Joe-Mi'ller- 
ize V. trans., to render jocular or comic, to turn 
into a joke (see -IZE, quot. 1866). 

[Miller’s chief reputation was made for him after his 
death by John Mottley, who was commissioned by a pub- 
lisher, T. Reid, in 1739 to compile a collection of jests, and 
unwarrantably entitled his work ‘ Joe Miller’s jests, or the 
Wit’s Vade-mecum ’. Diet. Nat. Biog. s.v. Joseph Miller.] 
1789 G. Parker Life's Painter xii, What . . should not be 
found in every common jest book or a Joe Miller, p. 14. 
r8i6 Scott Antig. xxxix, A fool and his money are soon 
parted, nephew : there is a Joe Miller for your Joe Manton. 
1870 Ramsay Reinin. (ed. 18) p. xxx, Many of the anecdote.s 
are mere Joe Millers. i88z Ogilvie, Joe-Millerism. 

Joe, variant of Jo Sc,, darling, sweetheart. 
Joe-caul, obs. perversion of Jackal. 

Joell, obs. form of Jewel. 
t Joey^ (d.^omi). Obs, slang os colloq. [Dimi- 
nutive from Joe sh .’^ : see -v.] A fourpenny’’ piece : 
see quot. 1876. 

186s H. Kingsley Hillyors 4 B. xlii, A young man a.s 
has owed me a Joey. 1876 E. Hawkins Silver Coins Eng. 
421 In 1836 it was resolved to issue groats for general 
circulation.. .The legend, pour pence ..These pieces are 1 
said to have owed their existence to the pressing instance i 
of Mr. [Joseph] Hume, from whence they for some time , 
bore the nick-name of Joeys. 1884 Blackmore Tommy ' 
Upm. I. 288 Here is the eightpenoe— a couple of Joeys, as [ 
you call them. 

Joey ^ (dgJu’i). [Native Austral. see quot. I 
1839.] A young kangaroo; also gen. a young 1 
animal or child. See also quot. 1887. 

1839 W. H. Leigh Rcconnoit. Voy. A". Austral, 93-4 I 
(Morris) Here [in Kangaroo Island] is also the wallaba. . . 
The young of the animal is called by the islanders a joe. 1 
1845 Moore Tasman. Rhymings {1B60) 15 He was a ‘joey’ i 
which, in truth. Means nothing more than that the youth 
Who claims a Kangaroo descent Is by that nomenclature 
meant, 1866 Cornhill Mag. Dec. 762 Large flocks of 
kangaroo . . the larger males , . towered above the flying 
bucks, flying does and joeys, the half-grown bucks, does, 
and young ones. 1887 All Year Round 30 July (Farmer), 
Joey, .is applied indifferently to a puppy, or a kitten, or a 
child, while a wood-and-water-joey is a banger about 
hotels, and a doer of odd jobs. 

Jog (djjJg), Also 7-8 jogg. [f. Jog ».] 

1 . The act of jogging a thing or person (see 
Jog w. 1,2); a shake ; a slight push ; a nudge. 

163s Quarles Emhl. iv. iv. (1718) 202, I have none to 
guide me^With the least jog. 1693 Evelyn Rejl. Agr/c. 
xviii. 69 in De la Quint. Compl. Card., To pull up the 
Weight, and give a little Jog to the Pendulum. 1725 Dn 
Foe Voy, round IVorld (1840) 330 A little breeze of wind 
. . which . . gave them a kind of a Jog on their way towards 
the shore. 1755 Ramsay To James Clerk 72 Should dreary 
care then stunt my muse. And gar me aftherjogg refuse? 
t88i Besant & Rice Chapl. of Fleet i. xii, The man Roger 
gave the dazed bridegroom a jog in the rib.s. 1896 IVesim. 
Gaz, 20 Feb. 1/2 The perpendicular jog usually experienced in 
dog-carts . . and also the side-to-side jog due to a horse with 
each step pulling first against one trace, then against the other. 

2 . a. The act of jogging or moving mechanically 
up and dovfn. b. The act of jogging along (see 
Jog 71. 4); a slow measured walk or trot; also 
transf., e.g. of the rhythm of verse. 

i6n Cotgr., Cahoi, the iumpe, hop, or iog of a coach, etc. , 
in a rugged, or vneuen, way. 16. . in W. Blundell Crosby 
Rec. 13s Sir Humphrey Stapleton . . hath hit very right of 
the jog of an English style in his version of ‘ Strada’. 1667 
H. More Div. Dial, v._ xxv. (1713) 483^ Not caring to 
bespatter others in this high jogg, as he himself was finely 
bespattered from others. 1889 Mrs. Owe\\t,igc PoorGenile- 
vian xlviii, A carriage, .was coming along with the familiar 
jog of a hack carriage which is paid for at so much an hour. 
1890 Boldhewood Col. Reformer Q.Bgs.') 319 The slow, hope- 
less, leg-weary jog to which most of the horses . . had long 
been reduced. 

Jog, sh!^ Also 8 jogg. [In sense i var. of Jag 
shX ; in sense 2, cf. Joggle sb.^'] 

1 . A projecting point on an edge or surface ; = Jag 
13.14; a protuberance, swelling, tare. 1 Obs. 


171S tr. Pancirollus' Reium Mem. II App 440 The 
Beginnings, aie a little rude, .till the little Jogs are rubbed 
off by Experience and Time. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. 
Hvshandm. III. 11. 73 (E. D. S.) Hogs.. jogged under their 
throats . . we discharge by cutting, or running a red-hot 
iron through the bunch or jogg. Ibid. IV. i. 127. 

2 . A right-angled notch, recess, or step, in a sur- 
face ; any space cut out by such a notch. U. S. 

‘ In the States, Jogx’i used to signify any deviation from a 
straight line or even surface’ (Farmer Aviericnnisms, 1889). 

1881 Morgan Contrib. Amer. Ethuol. 157 The thickness 
of the main wall . . diminishing every story by retreating 
jogs on the inside, from bottom to top. 1884 B. B. Warfiflo 
in Clir. Treas. Feb. 91/1 The paits historically dovetail 
together, jog to jog, into one connected and consistent 
whole. 1893 Mahan Sea Denver 4 P'r. Res', iii. 80 Her 
[Spain’s] maritime advantages were indeed diminished by 
the jog which Portugal takes out of her territory. 

Jog (d2?g), '0. Forms: 6-7 iogge, 7 jogg, 
7- jog, (9 jag). [Known only from i 6 th c. ; 
origin unascertained : app. onomatopoeic, and akin 
to Shog, which is to some extent synonymous and 
of earlier appearance. 

Tlie suggestion of a Celtic origin is not tenable. English 
phonology knows nothing of a change otgo tojo. And the 
alleged Welsh gogi, given by Pughe as ‘ to shake, agitate ', 
has no existence (Prof. Rhys). 

For a vb. jog, jogge, which appears in Piers Plowman, 
varying with jagge, and Jugge, see Jug ta* Jogis in I Bars 
of Ale.xnnder 1 . 1507 (where the two texts differ widely, 
and are both con up t) is evidently an error for some other 
word.] 

1 . trans. To shake or move (a heavy body) with 
a push or jerk ; to throw tip with a jerk; to shake 

1548 Cooper Elyol's Biblioth., Succutio, to shake a thyng, 
to iogge vp, to lifte as the hor.se that trotteth harde lifteth 
one at euery steppe in the saddle. 1591 Lvly Sappho 
IV. ill, I thlnke alt her teeth will be loose, they are so 
often jogged against her tongue. 1640 Bp. Revnolds 
Passions xvii. 182 The Seamans needle which is jogged 
and troubled, never leaves moving till it finde the North 
point againe. a 1648 Digby Closet (1677) top Perfectly 

sweet cream, that hath not been jogged with carriage, a 1770 
Ch atterton Exhibition in Harpers Mag. (1 883) J uly 236/ 1 
The prudent Mayor jogged his dinner down. 1878 Clark 
Russell Wreck 'Grosvenor' vi, Large masses of this froth 
..were jogged clean off the water, and struck the deck or 
sides of the ship with reports like the discharge of a pistol. 
\i.Jig. 

1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. Si. in. x. 175 What wonder is 
it if agitation of busines.se jog that out of thy head ? 1688 
Bunyan Jerusalem Sinner (xBB 6 ) 119 Art thou jogged, and 
shaken, and molested at the hearing of the Word ? a 1734 
North Lives, Ld. Guildforel (1745) 239 This very project of 
getting the general gaol delivery of recusants .. was jogged 
upon his lordship to have had it been moved by him. 

2 . To give a slight push to, so as to shake ; to 
nudge ; esp. so as to arouse to attention. 

15^ Greene Menaphon{kth.} 45 Doron iogde Mellcertus 
on the elbowe, and so awakte him out of a dreame. c 1620 
Z. Boyd Zion’s Flosoers (1855) 12 Though I him. jog and 
shake, its all in v.iine. 1643 Prvnne Sov. Posver Pm It. 
App. 19s Shall he pull those by the eaies who are asleeyie, 
or onely jogge them by the sides? 1663 Butler Hud. 1. iii. 
765 He jogg'd his good Steed nigher And steer’d him 
gently toward the Squiie. 1725 Pope Odyss. xiv. 545 
Sudden I jogg’d Ulysses, who was laid Fast by my side, 
j 1880 J. K. Jerome Thoughts yz A bored-looking man, 
with a fashionably-dressed woman jogging his elbow, 
b. Jig. ; esp. to jog the memory. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Disc. Seneca (1631) 10 Providence 
I . .jogs him, if vaine pleasures lull him in sensuality, a 1764 
Lloyd Poems, Shakespeare, Jog them, lest attention sink, 

I To jell them how and what to think. 1778 {title) An 
Antidote to Popery ; or, the Protestant’s Memory jogg'd in 
Season. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. ii. The Convalescent, Jogging 
j this witness, refreshing that solicitor. 1840 Lady C. Bury 
I Hist, of Flirt xi, I jogged his memory by reverting to our 
I water-party 1874 C. Keene Lei, in Life vii, (1892) 165, 
I often jog him up with a letter, but he never answers. 

I 3 . intr. To move up and clown or to and fro 
I with a heavy unsteady motion ; to move about as 
I if shaken. 

1586 Bright IMelanch. xl. 268 When the meate is per- 
ceaued to be loose and iogge in the stomach. 1611 Cotgr., 
Cahoter, to iumpe, iog, or hop, as a coach in vneuen way. 

I 1676 Hobbes Iliad 1. 50 His bow and quiver both behinde 
him hang, The arrows chink as often as he jogs. 1852 Mrs. 

I Smvthies Bride Elect viii, His sisters-elect, jigging and 
I jogging in a mad polka. 1858 Greener Gunnery 370 One 
projection ..would make the ball jog and oscillate much 
after the manner that has been described. 1865 Dickens 
Mut. Fr. III. xiv, Mr. Venus listened to these lamentations 
in silence, while Mr. BoflSn jogged to and fro. 

4 . intr. To walk or ride with a jolting pace, 

‘ to move with small shocks like those of a low 
tiot’ (J.) ; to move on at a heavy or laboured 
pace, to trudge ; hence, to move on, go on, be off. 

[-‘5ee Jogging vbl. rA]. 2590 Grfenf. Monm. Garni. 
(1616) 38 He bade his man bee logging. 1596 Lambarde 
Peramb. Kent (ed.2) 229 This lade .. driuen las it were) by 
some diuine furie, neuer ceassed logging till he came at the 
Abbay church doore. 1596 Shaks. Tcun. Shr. lii, ii. 213 
Theie lies your way, You may be logging whiles your bootes 
are gieene. 1630 Dekker zndPt. Honest Wh. Wks. 1873 
II. 145 Bias thy husband any Lands? .. any Ploughs log- 
ging? 2663 Butler Hud.i. i, 631 Few miles on Horseback 
had they jogged, a 1754 Fielding^ Fathers 1. ii, A Knight 
of the Shire used to jog to town with a brace of geldings. 
1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 26 The load jogg'd homeward 
down the lane. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by Loire 182 Von 
may see the farmer and his farmeress jogging to market . . 
on their respective steeds. 2876 Gref-n Stray Stud. 51 Tlie 
women sing as they jog down the hill-paths. 


b. esp. with on. along. 

1611 Shaks. ll inf. T. i\ in. 132 log-on, log-on the foot- 
path way, And merrily hent the Stile-a. ^1632 Milton 
znd Poem Univ. Carrier ^ While he might still jog on and 
keep his trot, 1697 Dampier Voy. (1729) I. 172 Wejogged 
on after this with a gentle gale. 1758 Capt. Tyrrel in 
Naval Chron. X. 359 Whilst I made all the sail I could, 
they were jogging on under their foresails and top-sails. 
1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian xii. (1824) 596 But Paulo .. 
jogged merrily along. 1892 Annf Ritchie Rec. Tennyson, 
etc. III. iv, 187 Our old white horse jogged ste.ndily on. 

c. jig. In reference to time, or continued .action 
of any kind. Chiefly jog on. 

1677 Hornfck Gt. Law Consid. Iv. (1704) 142 Unwilling- 
ness to lose a temporal advantage makes them jogg on in 
a couise which perhaps they do di.slike. 1683 Kennett tr. 
Erasm. on Folly 23 'I'o jog sleepingly thiough the world ., 
cannot properly be said to live. 1^8 Fryer Acc. E. India 
4 P. 282 Through all these Scenes, Time keeps jogging on. 
170ZC. Mather Chr. i. iii. (1S52) 57 So they jogged on 

till the day twelvemonth after their first arrival. 1803 Scott 
Earn. Lett. 6 Mar. (1894) 1 . i. 18 My worldly matters jog on 
very well. 1893 F. F. ^iaavccl forbid Banns (189^) 14 , 1 want 
things to jog along as quietly as possible. Jogging along is 
true h.tppiness, if people only knew it. 

Hence J o’gging vbl. sb. and ppl, a. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Succnssatnra, a ioggynge : a 
trottinge. 1581 Mulcastfr Positions xii. (1887) 61 Sore 
shaking or hard logging doth [trouble] the wearied body-. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. i. vi. 17 A kinde of jogging or 
stirring up which is used to recover or prevent ones falling 
into a swoon. 1787 Best Angling {zA.. 2) 12 Lead it [the 
line] in such manner as will sink the bait . . and permit Its 
motion, without any violent jogging on the ground. 1884 
St. James's Gaz. 21 Mar. 4/2 The official memory requires 
frequent jogging. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped i. He . . set 
off. . by the way that we had come at a sort of jogging lun. 
Jog V,, obs. form of Jag •vQ ; see also JUG v.^ 
Jog, jogg, sb. and v . : see Jotjgs. 

Jogeler, -our, obs. forms of Juggler. 

Jogg(e : see Jag v.'^, Jog, Jougs, Jug 
Jogged, a. 1 Obs. [f. Jog .1/1.2 + -ed^.] Having 
a protuberance or swelling. 

1744-50 [see Jog sb.^ i]. 

Jogger (dgp’gai). [f. Jog v. + -er i.] One 
who or that which jogs (see the verb) ; a person 
who pushes or nudges, or who moves slowly and 
heavily ; an instrument or appliance for giving 
a jog or slight push to some part of mechanism. 

a 1700 Dryden (J.), They with their fellow joggers of the 
plough. 1884 R. jEFrERiES in Pall Mall G, 8 Aug. 4/2 
A hand was placed on my elbow. . . The fair jogger beamed 
yet more sweetly . .and went on among the crowd. 1888 Set, 
Amer. 2 June 340/3 A receiving-table for cylinder printing 
presses, designed to facilitate the accurate piling of the sheets 
without the use of the ordinary form of jogger. 1895 N. B. 
Daily Mail ii Mar. 4 Members who represent a ‘happy 
medium’ between the old ‘joggers’ and the new ‘jumpers \ 

Joggle (flsP'g’l). [f* Joggle ».!] An act, 
or the action, of joggling ; a slight shake, a jog, 
a jolt ; a shaking loosely from side to side. 

1727 Bailev vol. II, A Jog, a Joggle, y. push or shove. 
i8z2 Galt Sir A. IVylie xxvtv, She gnppit wi’ me like ^rim 
death at every joggle the coach gied. 1864 Lowell Fire- 
side Trav. 280 Just as the guides had progued . . the donkeys 
into a brisk joggle, *893 Baring-Gould Cheap- Jack Z. I. 
vii, 109 Get into the waggon and drive along. , , I can’t abear 
the joggle, answered the Cheap Jack. 

Joggle, sb.^ Masonry and Carpentry. [Origin 
uncertain ; perh. from jog = Jag, a projection.] 
A joint at the meeting of two adjacent pieces of 
stone or timber, so constructed as to produce 
a pressure transverse to that by which they are 
held together, and thus to prevent them from 
sliding on one another ; a notch in one piece, or 
a corresponding projection in the other, or a small 
piece let in between both, for this purpose. 

1703 [see b]. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 240 When a 
smaller piece of stone, of any shape, is let in between two 
larger stones, partly into one, and partly into the other, so 
as to prevent their shifting place with respect to each other, 
those pieces of stone are termed Joggles.^ 1823 P. Nichol- 
son Pract. Build, 128 Joggles are the points at the meeting 
of sttuts, king-posts, queen-post.s, and principal rafters. 
1845 Parker Gloss, Archit. I. 218 Almost every sort of 
jointing, in which one piece of stone is let or fitted into 
another, is called a joggle ; what a carpenter would call 
a rebate is also a joggle in stone. 1847 Smeaton Builder's 
Man, no The method of securing jbe^ joints of masonry 
by means of joggles .. consists in sinking a cavity in the 
two pieces in such a manner as to make them correspond 
with each other, and inserting in that cavity a piece of 
metal, stone, or even wood, so that any lateral thrust may 
not be able to separate them. 18^ Sir E. Reed Shipbnild, 
XX. 456 The joggles for the continuous longitudinal angle- 
irons are cut out, 

b. Comb., as joggle-beam, joint, -piece, -post, 
-truss, -work (see quots.) 

1703 T. N. City 4 C, Purchaser 122 Crown-post . - is also 
call’d a King-piece, or Joggle-piece. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract. Build. 225 Joggle-piece, a truss-post, with shouldeis 
and sockets for abutting and fixing the lower ends of the 
struts, 1858 Skyring’s Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 88 Joggle 
joints to 3 inch landings in cement. 1875 Knight Diet, 
Mech,, Joggle-beam, ..a built beam, the parts of which are 
joggled together. . . Joggle-utork,., woxh in which the courses 
are secured by joggles, .so as to prevent their slipping on 
each other. 

Joggle (dj^’g’!), "vJ [app. dim. or fieq. of 
Jog V.'. but found earlier in our quots. Cf. 
Shoggle.] To jog continuously or repeatedly. 
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1 . tmns. To shake to and fro, as by repeated 
jerks ; to cause to move from side to side. 

1513 Douglas j^neis x. vii. 55 The ilk schaft stak in hys 
cors anone ; Pallas it jogglyt, and furth drew in hy. 1383 
Stanyhurst ASneism. (Arb.) 89 Guts of mounten yrented 
From roote vp hee iogleth. 1640 Wilkins New Planet 
viri. (1707) 244 The Earth is firm and stable from all such 
Motions whereby it is joggled or uncertainly shaken. 1738 
Wheler in Phil. Trans. XLI. roS Striking or jogling the 
Vessel would make them subside. 1837 Brewster Mngnei, 
169 Something chanced to joggle the magnets, and they 
instantly rushed together. 1853 Wks- Butler in Recoil. 
G. Butler V. (1892) 87 If he was long in replying I drove 
the dog-cart over some lumps on the roadside, and this 
joggled the answers out of him. 

2 . iiitr. To move to and fro with a succession of 
short jerky movements ; to shake or rock about, 
as something loose or unsteady ; dial, to jog along. 

1683 Mo.von Meek. Exerc. x. § 3. 17S That they may neither 
joggle nor tremble in working. 1706 Phil. Trans. XXV. 
2253 That the Wheel may turn about upon the Pin . . tight 
to the Ruler without joggling. 1823 BRoexETr, Joggle, to 
shake, to totter. 1869 Mrs. Stowe Old-Town ftlk xx, 239 
My grandmother’s broad shoulders joggling with a secret 
laugh. _ 1883 Miss Broughton Belinda I. iii. 37 They are 
. .joggling tranquilly along in the sunshine. 

Hence Jo’ggling vbl. sb."^ and///, a. J o'ggling- 
board : seequot. 1S83 ; joggling-table, a machine 
in which ore is made to separate according to its 
specific weight, by the joggling or shaking of an 
■inclined table on which it is spread. 

1828 Moir Mansie JVauch xiii. (1849) 87 Wearied with 
the joggling of the call, i860 Russell Dia 7 y India II. i. 

7 Camels slung along at their utmost joggling stride. 1883 
C. F. Smith Bonthn-nisms in Tratis. Ainer. Philol. Soc. 
so Joggle, ‘ to shake up and down or move up and down 
on a plank suspended between supports at each end . . 
Joggling i.s a favorite amusement of children in South 
Carolina, and the joggling-board. .is a common sight. 

Joggle, Masonry and Carpentry, [f. 
Joggle sbi^l tratis. To join or fit together by 
means of a joggle ; to fasten with a joggle. 

_ 1820 Dawson Turner Tow Notwandy II. 33 The stones 
Immediately over the entrance are joggled into each other, 
the key-stone having a joggle on either side. i86i_ Smiles 
Engineers II. vt. Iv. 41 .Si.xteen pieces forming each circle, all 
joggled and cramped, so as to secure perfect solidity. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shifibuild, ii. 34 One way would be to joggle 
the butt-strap over the keel angle-iron. 

Hence J o-ggled ///. a. ; Jo'ggling vbl. sb.^, the 
action of the verb ; also concr. a joggle, or work 
consisting of joggles. 

1823 P. Nicholson Prnci, Bnild. 339 Joggled-joints. 1858 
Shyring's Dnilders' Prices (ed. 48) 85 Sunk joggling to 3 
inch and 4 inch landings, set in cement. 186^ G. E. Street 
Gcth. A rcJtii. Sj>ain 83 The joggling of the joints of stone- 
work. 1899 Hist. Nortlmnhld, V. 87 A fire-place with a 
skilfully joggled flat arch. 

Joggly (d^p’gli), a. dial, or colloq. [f. JoGGLE 
+ -y ; cf. jumpy, etc,] Characterized by, or 
causing, joggling movement ; shaky, unsteady. 

1828 Craven Dial., Joggly, shaking, unsteady. 2. Rough, 
as joggly road. 1897 Crockett Sir Toady Lion 242 A 
joggly and much-rutted cart-track. 

Jo'g-jO'g, adv. and adj. [f. Jog z/.] 

A. adv. With a jogging motion or pace, 

c 1780 CowPER Yearly Distr. 13 For then the farmers come 
jagi jog- ^840 Browning Sordello i. 177 Quietly through 
the town they rode, jog-jog. 

B. adj. Characterized by jogging ; = Jog- 

trot B. 

1837 W. E. Forster 10 July in Reid Life (1888) 1 . iii. 87 
Enslavement to the common jog-jog way of doing things. 

Jog(o)ler(e, -our(e, obs, forms of Juggler, 
Jog-trot, sh., adj,, adv. [f. JOG v. or sbi\ -i- 
Trot : cf. quot. 1631 in Jog v. 4 b. 

The Sc. job-trot, jock-trot, are earlier, and possibly distinct 
in origin,] 

A. sb. (jo'g-tro’t). 

1 . lit. A jogging trot ; a slow regular jerky pace 
(usually of a horse, or on horseback). 

1796 Grose Diet- Vnlg. T. s.v., To keep on a jogg-trot ; 
to get on with a slow but regular pace. 1812 Sporting Mag. 
XXXIX. 102 They ride .. some in a jog-trot. <11863 
Thackeray D. Duval ii, Madame . . rode entirely away from 
me, saying that she could not afford to go at my clerical 
jog-trot. _ 1866 in Engel Nat. Mns. viii. 291 Off thej' 
[Palanquin-nien]set in a nasty jog-trot, which rattled every 
bone in my body. 

2 . fig. A slow, dull, monotonous, or easy-going 
progression in any action; a uniform unhurried 
pace or mode of doing anything, kept up con- 
tinuously or pertinaciously. 

[1709 M. Bruce Senn. Soul-confirm, is You that keeps 
only your old Job-troot, and does not mend your pace, you 
will not wone at Soul-confirmation.] 1756 World No. 193 
T 3 They contented themselves indeed with going on a jog 
trot In the common road of application and patience. 1843 
Lever J. Hinton xxxii, There was nothing to break the 
monotonous Jog-trot of daily life._ 1887 Saintsbory ///jA 
Elizab. Lit. I. 8 Nor does he [Grimald] ever fall into the 
worst kind_ of jog-trot. 

B. adj. (jo’g-trot). 

1 . Hi. Of the nature of a jog-trot, jogging; adapted 
for jogging along (quot, 1857). 

1797 Holcroft Stolberg's Trav. III. ixxlx. (ed. 2) 204 
The stiflF jog^ trot pace of our hack horses.^ iSm Hughes 
Tom Brerwn i Pleasant jog-trot roads, running through the 
great pasture-lands. 1883 Black White Heather i, The jog- 
trot clatter of the horses' feet. 


% fig. a. Of action, or manner of acting; Uni- 
form and unhnrried ; kept up steadily without 
haste, and without interruption or variation ; 
according to routine ; monotonous, humdrum. 

[1693 Scotch Preshyt. Eloq. (1735) 116 To preach the old 
Jock-tTot Faithand Repentance]. 1826 Scott Ji'ul. 17 Feb., 

A regular jog-trot way of busying themselves in public 
matters. 1877 T. A. Trollope Peep belt. Sc. at Rome xvii. 
228 Numbers .. 1 egret that the old jog-trot ways of the old 
jog-trot days weie ever deserted. 1879 Hingston Attsiral. 
Abr. i. 3 A steady jog-lrot trade is now dona. 

b. Of persons : Acting in a jog-trot way ; easy- 
going ; keeping up a monotonous routine. 

[1709 M. '&Kacv.Semii.Soul-coifirsii. 16 Your Old Job-troot 
Curats and your Old Job-troot Professors.] 1766 Goldsm. 

/ 'ic. W. XX, Honest jog-trot men, who go on smoothly and 
dully, and write history and politics, and are praised. 1876 
F. E. Trollope Charming Eeltoiull. xli. 191 A steady, jog- 
trot old fellow, who did his daily task like a horse in a mill. 

C. adv. (jo‘g-trot). At a jog-trot pace. 

184s Carlyle Cromwell, There came a man riding jog-trot 
through Stratford-at-the-bow. Mod. Dial., Northampt., 
He got on the old mare and went off jog-trot, about three 
miles an hour. 

Hence Jo'g-tro’t v. intr., to go or move at 
a jog-trot, lit. and fig. (also to jog-trot ii ) ; hence 
Jo-gf-tro-ttingf///. a. Also Jog-tro'ttism {nonce- 
lud.), jog-trot principles or practice ; Jog-tro'tty 
a. (nonce-rad.), of a jog-trot character. 

1837 Blackiu. Mag. XLII. 419/1 He meiely desiied_ to 
keep the even tenor of his way, and jog-trot it through life. 
1832 Dickens Bleak Ho. xvii, It’s rather jog-trotty and hum- 
dium. 1870 Miss Bridgman Rob. Lynne II. viii. 162 To . . 
be driven along the. .roads at the Rector’s jog-trotting pace. 
1879 Tinsley's Mag. XXIV. 176 Prosaic, matter-of-fact jog- 
trottism stands awed. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/2 He. . 
compared . . the "War Office to a four-wheeled cab that jog- 
trotted on neither better nor worse year in year out. 
Jogvlerj.-or, -(o)ur, obs. ff. Juggler. 

Jogyll, obs. form of Juggle v. 

Johanuean (d^ahoem/an), ff. \f.'L. Johannes 
(see next) -an.] = Johannine. 

1881 Fairbairn Sind. Li/e Christ xii. 199 The discourse 
to Nicodemus is much more elementary than the great 
Johannean discourses. 1892 J. Hutchison Ow L ord' s S igns 
Introd. s Di. Martineau rejects entirely the Johannean 
authorship. 

Johannes, Joannes (d^ffiue-n/z). Also 9 
joanese, [a. L.yhffzwiSi' (see John), in the legend of 
the coin.] The name by which the Portuguese dobra 
de quatro escitdos or peca of Joannes or Joao V 
(1703-1750), a gold coin of the value of 6,400 
reis, or about 36^. sterling (also commonly called 
JoSo) , was known in the British American Colonies, 
etc. (Also familiarly jo, or Joe.) So Double 
johannes, Half johannes. 

This coin was formeily largely current in New England, 
.and in 1725 it was ordered by proclamation to pass current 
in Ireland for 401. 

1763 New Hainpsh. Prov. Papers (1873) VII. 77 Be it 
Enacted . That one Guinea shall be valued at Twenty- 
eight shillings, .. a Double Johannes or gold coin of 
Portygal of the value of Three pounds twelve 'shillings 
sterling at four pounds sixteen shillings. 1768 Ibid. 175 
Counterfeit coin, mostly Dollars, PIstareens and Joannes. 
1797 Sir H. Parker in Naval Chron. X. 126 The pattern 
1 johannes, which .the maker values at 41. grf. 1839 Penny 
J Cyd, XV, 324 Joanese, Johanes, or Joe, a Portuguese gold 
coin, of 6400 rees. 1849 Freese Comm, Class-bk. 85. 

Johannine (d.3ffhse’n3in), a. [f. as prec. -4- 
■ine 1.] Of, belonging to, or having the character 
of, the apostle John. (In quot. 1874, 
taining to John the Baptist.) 

i86r Nat, Rev. Oct. 434 ‘The Johannine ‘Word made 
flesh however, involves no miraculous conception, or birth 
from a Virgin.^ 1874 H. R. Reynolds John Bapt. i, 18 To 
imitate the mission of the Baptist, to repeat his work . . a 
Johannine Christianity. 1888 Mrs. H. Ward A. A/rwrertf 
303 On.. the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. 
1S94 Ian Maclaren Boimie Brier Bush, A Highland 
Mystic 1 . 64 Johannine men are subject to sudden flashes of 
anger, and Donald blazed. 

Johannisherger (d^ohsemisbaigar). Also 
(?) erron. -berg. pjer. i. Johannisherg (lit. John’s 
Mount), a castle and village on the Rhine above 
Rildesheim,] A fine white wine produced at 
Johannisberg in the Rheingau. 

1822 J . W ILSON Noct. A mbr. i, Two aums of J ohannisberg. 
1831 Disraeli Yng. Duke 11. xiii. The Johannisberger quite 
converted them. They no longer disliked the young Duke. 

Joliautlite^ (dgohie noit). Also 6 lohannit, 
7—8 Joannite, [a, med.lj. Jo(A)anni tie (plural), 
a. Gr. ‘IwawTrat, f. Jofi)annes, ’loodpvrjs, John : 
see -ITE.] 

tl, A member of the order called the Knights 
of St. John. Obs. 

1363-87 Foxe A.Sr M. (1596) 181/2 About the yeare of our 
Lord 1128, the order of the Knights of the Rhodes called 
lohannits , , rose up. 1708 Tei-mes de la Ley 387 b, Hos- 
pitallers.. an Order of Knights .. called the Joannites or 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem. 

1 2 . A disciple of John the Baptist. Obs. 

1639 Gell Ess. Amendm. Transl. Bible 165 Most men 
leap over John Baptist's head, commence Christians, per 
saltum, before they have been Johannites. 

8. A follower or adherent of John Chrysostom 
1 after his deposition from the patriarchate in 404. 


1680 Baxter Answ. Stillingjl. xlix. 70 You confess the 
Joannites separation. 1681 — Ans-a. Dodwell sty] Did 
Cyril’.s Counsel against the Joannites win them, or harden 
them? 

Jolia'nnite Min. [ad. G^r. johannit ; so 
named by Haidinger, 1830, in honour of the Arch- 
duke Johann : see -ite.] Uranium sulphate con- 
taining some copper, found in green druses. 

183s Shepard Min. I. 288 Johannite .. dissolves easily in 
water. 1892 Dana 'Min. 978 Johannite. . . In a glass tube at 
a low heat does not change. 

John (dgfn). Forms 2-6 lohan, ,3-5 Ion, 4 
loan, loon, 4-6 Ihon, 4-7 lohn, 5 lone, 6 
lohne, 7- John. [ — OY. Jehan, ¥.Jean:—L. 
Joannes [jattr Johannes), a. Gr. ‘Icodvvijs, ad. Heb. 
]2nv yoxdndn, in full pmn' y'hoxdndn Johanan, 
or Jehohanan, e.xplained as ‘Jah (or Jahveh) is 
gracious ’.] 

1 . A masculine Christian name, that of John the 
Baptist and John the Evangelist ; hence, from early 
ME. times one of the commonest in England, b. 
Also used as a representative proper name for a 
footman, butler, waiter, messenger, or the like, and 
in othei ways : see quots., and cf. Jack, Johnny (of 
which the transferred use is much more marked). 

[c 1160 Hatton Gosp. John i. 6 Man wses fram gode asend 
hms name wses lohannes.] C1175 Lamb. Horn. 127 He is 
bet soSe lomb alswa Sancte lohan baptist eweS, c 1200 
Ormin 707 Forr att te come off Sannt lohan Bigann all ure 
blisse. Ibid. 714 Sannt lohan Bappti.sste comm BIforenn 
Cristess come, a 1225 Aiw. R. 78 paet was sein lohan, in 
his moder wombe. Ibid. 106 He iseih his deorewurSe 
moder teares, & sein lohannes euangelistes, & te eSre 
Maries, c 1273 Passion our Lord 223 in O. E. Misc. 43 Ion 
hedde enne mantel of cendal hym abute. 1297 R. Glouc. 
7147 Seint Ion (le ewangelist. Ibid. 9924 Richard . . Jef is 
broper Ion [rime anon] pe erldom ofgloucestre. Ibid, 11751 
Sir Ion le fiz Ion. a 1300 Cursor M. 167 tCott.) Sithen o he 
baptjst lohan \_Fairf. loan, GStt. iohn, Ti-in. Ion] pat lesii 
baptist in flum Iordan. Ibid. 171 SiJjen o Ions [w.zr. 
lones, ionis] baptisyng. 1377 Langl. P.Pi. B. v. 415 A 1 
hat euere Marke made Mathew, Iohn [1393 C. viti. 24 
lohan] and Lucas, C1380 Wyclif Sei-m. Sel. Wks. I. 325 
On Seint Ihones day. Ibid., loon cam to blisse wihouten 
killing, c 1440 Promp. Pam. 264/2 Ion, propyr name (i’. 
lone, P. Iohn), Johannes. 1549 Latimer sw Serm, bef. 
Edw. VI (Arb.) 77 Some saye, you are lohan Baptiste. 

b. 1633 B. JoNsoN Tale Tub iv. ii. All constables are truly 
Johns for the King, Whate’er their names, be they Tony or 
Roger. 1838 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) II. 141 , 1 knocked 
down 16 geese and sacked ‘ every man John ’ of them, 1848 
Thackeray Bk, Snobs ii. Suddenly . . her Majesty’s own 
ciimson footmen, with epaulets and black plushes, came in, 
It was pitiable to see the other poor Johns slink off at this 
arrival f 1883 J, P. Groves Fr. Cadet to Captain ii. 15 My 
ignorance of the manners and customs of Sandhurst cadets 
prevented my knowing that ‘John’ was a generic title 
applied to all first-termers. 

1 2 . A plant : old name for a variety of pink ; 
usually Sweet John, q. v. Obs. 

1372 Plat P'loures Philos. Addr. to Rdr,, The Iohn_ so 
sweete in shewe and smell, distincte by colours twaine, 
Aboute the borders of their beds in seemelie sighte remaine. 
1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. clxxiv. 478 Of Sweete lohns, and 
Sweete Williams. Armeria alba. White lohns. Armeiia 
7 'uhra, Red lohns. 

+ 3 . Sir John : a familiar or contemptuous 
appellation for a priest ; from Sib as rendering L. 
dominus at the Universities. Cf. also Mess John. 
Sir John Lack-latin ; see Lack-latin A. Obs. 

c 1386 Chaucer Nun's Pr. Pi-ol. 44 Com neer thou precst, 
com hyder thou sir Iohn. 1333 Pilkington in Strype 
Eccl. Mem. (1721) III. i, xii. 114 Who is meeter for any of 
these_ businesses than Sir Iohn Lack-latin? 1721 Ibid. 
xxxiii. 253 Instead of a faithful and painful teacher, they 
hire a Sir Iohn, which hath better skill in playing at tables, 
or in keeping of a garden, than in God’s word._ 1394 
? Greene Selimus Wks. 1881-3 XIV. 264 But our Sir Iohn 
beshrew thy hart, For thou hast ioynd vs, we cannot part. 
1633 Baxter Wore. Petit. Def 30 Most would have a 
Masse-Priest or Reading Sir John, that would humour them 
for a little, 

4 . Prefixed to another word, so as to form a 
name or nickname, or used in a phrase with 
specific sense. Such are John Blunt (cf. Jack 
John Cheese; Joh,n-a-dogs, ?a dog- 
whipper ; John-a-dreams, a dreamy fellow ; one 
occupied in idle meditation ; John-a-droyne (?); 
John-a-nods, one who is nodding, or not quite 
awake ; J ohn Company, a humorous appellation 
of theEast India Company, taken overfrom the name 
Jan Konipanie, by ■which the Dutch E.I.C., and now 
the Dutch government, are known to natives in the 
East : see quot. 1785 ; John Crow, a name of the 
Turkey Buzzard in Jamaica ; John Doe (Eng. 
Law), the name given to the fictitious lessee^ of 
the plaintiff, in the (now obsolete) mixed action 
of ejectment, the fictitious defendant being called 
Richai-d Roe; John Dringle (?) ; John-go-to- 
bad-at-noon, a popular name for the Goats- 
heiird, Tragopogon pratensis (also simply Go-io- 
bed-at-noon : see Go v. VIII.), or other flowers 
which close about midday, as the Pimpernel and 
the Star-of-Bethlehem ; f John-hold-my-staff, 
f John-of*all-trades, f John-out-of-ofl0loe = 
corresp- phrases 'nxYu J ack (Jack ji.i 36) ; John 
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Scott, an artificial fly : =JockScoU\ John Thomas, 
a generic name for a livery seivant ; John Thom- 
son's man, Sc. [origin lost: Jamieson suggested 
Joan TJtomson's man, but this is not the form 
exemplified], a proverbial appellation for a man 
who is guided by his wife ; t J ohn Trot, a man of 
slow or uncultured intellect, a bumpkin, a clown. 
'For John Baelbycoen, Chinaman, Cheap 
John, PooE John, etc., see the other words. 

1613 J.ACKSON Creed ll. .xxviii. § 5 Never to swerve fiom 
the Ijeadle of beggars or *John-a-dogs his deteiminations 
and resolutions in any point of logic, philosophy, or meta- 
physics. x 6 oz Shaks. Jaot. ii. ii. 594, I, a dull and nniddy- 
metled Rascal, peake Like 'lohn a-dreames. 1876 Henlcv 
Verses (1888) 91 Kate-a-\Vhimsies, John-a-Dreams, 
Still debating, still delay. 1362 J. Huywood Prov. ij- 
Epi^r. (1867) 214 Hogis head in hogstowne is no lohn 
a dtoyne. 1596 Nashe Saffron ]Vaidcn Pjb, That poor 
lohn a Droynes his man, . . a great big-boand thiesher. 1603 
Harsnet Pop. Impost. .x.\iii. 160 Hee would say The 
Apostle wrote like a good plaine "lohn a Nods. 1608 
Armin Nest Ninn. (1880I 57 His name is lohn, .. but neither 
lotui a nods, nor lohn a Dreames. 1508 Dunb.ar Tua 
viariit luemen 142 For all the buddis of *Iohne Blunt, 
quhen he abone clymis. a 1368 Ascham Scholcm. i. (Arb.) 
54 If thou be thrall to none of theise, Away good Peek 
goes, hens *Iohn Cheese. [1783 tr. Sparrinand s Voy.Cape 
G.Hope, etc. x. II. 21 The ignorant Hottentots and Indians 
not having been able to form any idea of the Dutch East- 
India Company, . . the Dutch from the very beginning in 
India, politically gave out the company for one individual 
powerful prince, by the Christian name of Jan or John.. . 
On this account I ordered my interpreter to say farther, that 
we were the children of* Jan Company, who had sent us out 
to view this country. 1808 Life Ld. Minto in India (1880) 
184 (Y.) Preparations to save Johnny Company's cash. 1832 
Marrvat N. Forster xli. (Rtldg.) 223 John Company will 
some day find out the truth. 1886 Mrs. Lynn Linton 
Paston Carew ii, He was offeied a position in India, in 
the service of John Company, under whose flag, as we 
know, the pagoda-tree was worth shaking. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm. in. xviii. 274 The security here spoken of . . is 
at present become a mere form ; and*John Doe and Richard 
Roe are always returned as the standing pledges for this 
purpose. 1841 S. Warren Ten Thousand a Vearviii, John 
Doe further says that one Richard Roe (who calls himself 
— ‘a Casual Ejector’) came and turned him out, and so John 
Doe brings his action against Richard Roe. 1882 Farr.ar 
Early Chr. II. 506 So common was it [the name Gaius] 
that it was selected hi the Roman law-books to serve the 
familiar purpose of John Doe and Richard Roe in our 
own legal formuiarie.s. 1397 xst Pi, ReUirn fr. Paruass, 
in. i. gi8 Eyerie *Iohn Dnngle can make a booke in the 
commendacions of temperance againste the seven deadlie 
sinns. 1738 Pultney in Phil. Trans. L. 508 Our country 
people long since called it ‘^John-go-to-hcd-at-ncon. 1^7 
Willis Flow. Plants IL 373 Tlte flower-heads . . close up 
at midday, whence its common name of ‘ John-go-to-bed-at- 
noon '. ifiSz 13 Com/. Mairtnwny vi. 47 The poor Gentleman 
at home is like *John Hold-my-staff, she must Rule, Govern, 
Insitlt, Brawl. 1639 Maynf. City Match n. v, You mungrel, 
you *J ohn of all Trades. 1672 R. Wild Declar Lib. Cause. 3 
A Good King, .who sees no reason for putting down Haber- 
dashers, and Johns of all Trades. 1363 Foxn A. cj- M. 
(1383) 2113 Who now (God he thanked) is "lohn out of 
office, and glad of his Neighbours good will. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling \. (1880) 375 *John Scott.. is a very tasty-looking 
fly. 1300-20 Dunbar Poems Ixii. 4 God gif je war *Johne 
Thomsounis man. 1637 R. Monro E.x-p. Scots Reghn. 
II. 30 Some will alleage, he was lohn Thomsons man. 
I answer, it was all_ one, if shee was good : for all stories 
esteeme them happie, that can live together man and wife, 
without contention. i8ifi Scott Old Mori, .vxxviii, ‘The 
deil's in the wife ! ’ said Cuddie ; ‘ d'ye think I am to be 
John Tamson’s man, and mastered by women a' the days 
o’ my life?’ 1712 Steele Sped. Nos. 296 and 314 [Letters 
signed] ’‘John Tvott. 1733 Foote Eng. wFur/yEpil., The 
merest John Trot in a week you shall 7ee Bien poli, bien 
frizi, tout a fait vn Margnis, 1762 Colman Bins. Lady 
II. i. Our travelling gentry, .return from the tour of Europe 
as mere English boots as they went — John Trot still. 

6. St. Jolin’s, in composition, f St. John’s 
berry, the barberry. St. John’s bread, tliefniit 
of the carob-tree (see Caeob i ) ; also the tree 
itself, t St. John’s disease, f St. John’s evil, 
a name for epilepsy, f St. John’s grass =• St. 
John' s-wort. f St. John’s seal, the plant Solo- 
mon’s Seal. St. Jo'hn’s-tvort, the common 
English name for plants of the genus Hypericum. 

1361 Hollybush Horn. A poili. 22 b, *S. Ihons berries called 
in Latine Berberis. 1391 Percivali Sp, Diet., Algarrova, 
Carobes, or ‘‘S. lohns bread. 1397 GkRardk Herbal in. 
Ixxv. 1241 This of some is called S. lohns bread, and 
thought to be that which is translated I.ocust.s, whereon 
S. lohn did feed. 1706 Phillips, St. John's Bread, a kind 
of Shrub. xZ&z Narpeds Mag. Sept. 622/2 The St, -John’s- 
bread-tree, which does not bear until seventy years of age. 
i6i6 SuREL. & Markk. Country Farine I’o presenie one 
from the Falling sicknesse, otherwise called '^S. lolins 
disease. 1607 Top-sell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 339 Against 
the falling sickness, called *SaintJohns-evill. 1338 Turner 
Libellus Bjb, Hypericon .. uulgus appellat '"Saynt lohns 
gyrs. 1397 Gerarde Herbal ii. cl. § 3. 433 S. lohns woort, 
or S. lohns grasse. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 61 ^Saint 
lohnes seale, of Ruellius Salomons .seale ; of Monardus, 
Saint Maries seale. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker ^<yo{-^x Iperica, 
“seynt lohnys worte. 1351 Turner lYep-dti/ i. E iij,_ Great 
saint lohnes wurte. Ibid., A kynde of hyperici, called in eng- 
lishe saint lohns grass, or saynt lohns wurt. 4625 K. Long 
tr. Barclay's Argenis i, ii. 4 Asswaging the heat with Oyle 
extracted from St. John’s-woort. 1794 Martyn fftuweujt’j 
Bot. XXV. 373 Upright St. John’s Wort is an elegant species 
growing in woods and heaths. 1861 Delamer FI. Card. 102 
The large St. John’s Wort, .has a very showy flower, almost 
filled with a silky tasselled tuft of stamens with red anthers, 
. .Tutsan is a hardy shrubby St. John’s Wort, 

VOI-. V. 


t Jo’hnanapes. Obs. rare. = Jackanapes. 

1633 Shirley Ptird in Cage ii. i, JDo I look like a John- 
anapes? 

f Jo'hn-a-no'kes. Obs. Forms: 6 lohn at 
Uoke, ofthe Wokes, -a-noke, 7 John-a-noakes, 
an Okes, a Noke, 7-8 -a-lfokes, 7-9 a ITokes. 
\ang.John atten Oke, i. G.John (who dwells) at the 
oak.'\ A fictitious name for one of the parties in 
a legal action (usually coupled with John-a-Stiles 
as the name of the other) ; hence sometimes used 
indefinitely for any individual person. 

1331 Dial, on Laxvs Eng. ii. ix. 19 If a man haue lande 
for teime of lyfe of lohan at Noke and make a Iea.se. 
1381 Sidney Apol. Poctrie (Arb.) 53 Doth the Lawyer lye 
then, when vnder the names of lohn a stile and lohn 
a noakes [IPhs. (1622) 520 lohn of the Stile, & lohn of the 
Nokes] hee puts his case? 1642 Howell For, Trav. (Arb.) 
79 Nor indeed is he capable to beare any Rule or Office in 
Town or Countrey, who is utterly unacquainted with John 
an Okes. and John a Stiles, and with their Termes. 1714 
SpedatarHo. 577 p 6 The humble Petition of John a Nokes 
and John a Stiles, Sheweth, That your Petitioners have had 
Causes depending in Westminster-Hall above five hundred 
Years. 1813 Scott Gjey ill. xlii, Adventurers who ate as 
willing to plead for John a’Nokes as for the first noble of 
the land. 

Jo’hn-apple. = Apple-John. 

1609 N. F. Fmiiex-ers Seer. Epist., lohn-Apples he in 
some places called Dewzings or long-lasters. 1676 WoR- 
LiDGE Cyder (1691) 203 The John-Apple, or Deux-ans, so 
called from its diirableness, continuing two years before it 
perisheth. 1708 J. Philips Cyder i. 29 John-Apple whose 
wither’d rind entrencht With many a furrow aptly represents 
Decrepid Age. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 52 P 3 She has not 
a Face like a John-Apple. 1754 Richardson Grandison 
(1781) III. v. 32 Like a withering John-apple that has never 
ripened kindly. 1884 Hogg Fruit Manual 244. 
t JO'lin-a-sti'leS- Obs. Forms: 6 John at 
Stile, of the Stile, 6-7 -a-stile, 7 -a-Stiles, 
-a-Styles, 7-8 a Stiles, \or\g. John atie Stile, i. e. 
Johnifffhd kvit(\&)at the stile.l (SeeJoBN-A-NOKES.) 

1331 Dial, on Laws England 1. vi. 12 If a man he out- 
lawed, and after by his wyll byqueth certayne goodes to lohn 
at Style. 1381, *642 [seeJoHN-.A-NOKEs]. 1687 R. L’Estrange 
Answ. Diss. 34 Here is an Imperial Prerogative over-iuled 
by a Pamphlet ; A Cause given against the King by John- 
a-Styles. 1714 Fortescoe-Aland Pref. Fariesene's Abs. 
<5- Lint. Mon. 31 Taking Goods in Witlwrnam. .is no more 
than to take other Goods of John a Stiles in lieu of Goods 
which he took under colour of distress. 

Joh.Il Bull. [Name of a character representing 
the English nation in Arbuthnot’s satire (see qnot. 
1712).] 

1 . A personification of the English nation ; Eng- 
lishmen collectively, or the typical Englishman. 

[1712 Arbuthnot (pule) Law is a Bottomless Pit. E.x- 
emplifiedin the Case of the Lord Strutt, John Bull, Nicholas 
Frog and Lewis Baboon : who spent all they had in a Law- 
suit. 1714 Pope Hey to Lock (sub inii.), If an honest 
believing nation is to be made a Jest of, we have a story of 
John Bull and his wife.] 1778 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. 
(1876) 350 France .. assisted the American cause, for which 
John Bull abused and fought her. But John will come off 
wretchedly. 1788 W. Skerrett in i3//{ Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. x. 99 The French treat their slaves much 
better than we do . , JohnBull does not endeavour to conciliate 
their affections, n 1805 A. Carlyle Axitobiog. Jx. 374 A 
horse-race we met with near Chester-le-Street. This we could 
not resist, as some of us had never seen John Bull at his 
favourite amusement. 1822 Byron FA. fudgm. lix, Heie 
crash'd a sturdy oath of stout John Bull. 1899 Clifford 
in Dztz'G'iWiws 3 Jan. 8/5john Bull was now an Imperialist, 
and dwelt very much abroad. 

aitrib. 1824 Byron Juan xv. Ixxi, Roast beef in our 
rough John Bull way. 

iS. (with a and pH) An individual Englishman 
who exemplifies the national character ; a typical 
Englishman. 

1772 Mad. D’ArblayF<*?Yf Diary (1889) I. i48_Both, like 
true John Bulls, fought with better will than justice for Old 
England. 1783 Bosw'ell Tour to Hebrides ii He [Johnson] 
was. .at bottom much of a John Bull ; much of a blunt true- 
born Englishman. 1813 Croker in C. Papers (1884) I. iii. 
71 The Prince of Bavaria . . is, it seems, a great John Bull, 
and is highly flattered at being told that he speaks English 
like an Englishman. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rvdge xlvii, By 
some he was called.. ‘a thorough-bred Englishman”, by 
some ' a genuine John Bull 

2 . A kind of game of chance played by a num- 
ber of persons in which a coin is pitched so as to 
fall on a board divided into sixteen numbered 
compartments. 

1801 Strutt Sports Past. iii. vii. § 14. 

Hence John-BwHish a., typically English ; 
hence JoJm-Eu'llishness\ Joim-Bti’Hisin, the 
typical English character ; a typically English 
act, utterance, or characteristic; John-Bii'llist, 
one who favours the English. 

1802 Southey Lett. (1856) I. 207-8 My taste has always 
been right English, and I grow more *John-Bullish every 
time I look into a newspaper. 1842 Blackw. blag. LI. 188 
'Fhis John Bullish stolidity is very high, and mighty. 1854 
Hawthorne Eng. Note-bks. (1883) I. 480 His face was 
intelligent, dark, pleasing, and not at all John-Bullish. 
189S Nation N, Y.) 14 Nov. 343/3 The .stolid *John Bullish- 
ness with which England refuses arbitration of the whole 
question. 1796 Mad. D’Arblay Camilla vii. xi, This true 
*John Btillism Lynmeie had neither sense to despise, nor 
humour to laugh at. 1847 B. Barton Select., etc. (1849) 32 
A finer sample of John Bullism you would rarely see. 1831 
J. H. Newman Cath, in Eng. 25 Anglo-maniacs or *John 
Bullists, as they are popularly termed. 


Jolin. Dory (dspn doa-n). Also S j. dorde, 
J- Dorey, 9 J. Doi'ee. [In sense 2 formed by 
prefi.\ing the name John to Boree or Doby, the 
name of the fish, which it bore for 300 years 
before this addition. 

Doubtless a humorous formation ; possibly suggested by 
‘a very popular old song 01 catch’ printed in 1609, and 
often alluded to in 17th c., the subject of which is the career 
of John Dory, captain of a French privateer: see Nares. 
The guesses which puipoit to explain the name from an 
assumed Fr. jaunc dorte, 01 from a bogus Italian jauitote, 
111 allusion to the Sp. name San Pedro, aie only ingenious 
liifling ] 

1 . Used as a pioper name. 

xCog Deutetotr/elia in Hawkins Hist. Mits. App. 23 John 
Dory bought him an ambling nag to Paris for to ride a. 
1643 Mil’iox Colast. \Vks. (1851) 363 Then asks my opinion 
of John a Nokes, and John a Stiles.. I foi my part think 
John Dory was a better man then both of them. 1633 Sir 
J. Mennis Miisarum Delic. 17 But I to Paris lid along 
Much like John Dory in the song Upon a holy Tide. 

2 . A popular name of a fish, Zeus faber, formerly 
called simply the dorh or dory. 

1734 Fielding Voy. Lisbon Wks. 1784 X. 274 The only 
fish which bore any price was the john doree, as it is 
called. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 30 Api., Your cook., 
has committed felony on the person of that John Dory; 
which is mangled in acriiel manner. 1863 Ansted Ionian Isl. 
25 The John dory, sole and other flat fish are common enough. 

Johnian (dgffii'nian), rA (a.) Catnb.Univ. [f. 
John -1- -ian.] A member or student of St John's 
College, Cambridge. 

1635 Fuller Hist. Camb, (1840) 143 The Johnians, having 
intelligence by their erai.ssaries, that the property of the 
person was altered. 1712 Henley Y/ecA No. 396 T 2 The 
Monopoly of Puns in this University has been an immemorial 
Privilege of the Johnians. 1829 Pr.ved F/rrrrad fin., The 
doctrine of a gentle Johnian .. Whose phrase is very 
Ciceionian. xZZf, Athensum 7 Feb. 179/1 He. .ks nothing 
if not a Cambridge man and a Johnian. 

B. acj. Of or belonging to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

1783 Grose Diet. Vnlg. T. s v. Hog, Jonian hogs ; an 
appellation given to the members of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. 1886 Pall Mall G. ig June 4/2 By all the 
benefactors’ merits, who bade ns be, and raised our Johnian 
towets. 

Johnny, Johnnie (d.^p-ni). [Familiar dimi- 
nutive of the name John : see -lE, -Y.j 

1 . Applied humorously or contemptuously to 
various classes of men : A fellow, chap ; spec. 
a nickname given to Englishmen in the Mediter- 
ranean, to the Confederate soldiers in the American 
civil war, etc. ; in recent use chiefly denoting a 
fashionable young man of idle habits. 

1673 Hickeringill Gregory F. Greyl 46 As if it was such 
a marvel, Jonye should be chous’d when he comes to com- 
mence gentleman. 1724-27 ? Ramsay Bonny Tweedside, 
Where she that is bonny May catch her a johnny. And 
never lead apes below. 1803 Natnil Chron. IX. 417 The 
Johimys 1 ubbed their hands. 1824 Byron /. fh to Murray 
25 Feb., The English Johnnies, who had never been out of 
a cockney workshop before! 1842 E. E. Napier Excurs. 
.Shores Mcdit. I. 226 Addressing us as ‘Johnny’, [they] 
were very officious in offering their services. ‘Johnny’ is, 
in this part of the countty, the national appellation of an 
Englishman by the lower orders of Spaniards. 1889 Daily 
News IS July 3/1 An idle and vacuous young aristocrat, of 
the class popularly known as ‘Johnnies ’. 1894 H. Gardener 
Unoff. Patriot 310 It took the entire regiment hitched to 
one of the cannon to pull it along the road the Johnnies 
retreated over. 

2 . Applied to various animals, a. A sports- 
man’s name for a tiger, b. A sailor’s name for 
a kind of penguin, c. Local Ameiican name of 
two fishes, OKgocoittts maculosns, abundant on 
the western coast of the United States, and Etheo- 
stoma nigrum, a kind of darter. {CeJit. Diet.) 

1815 Sporting Mag. XLV. 9 We entered the jungle, and 
soon caught sight of three Johnnies. 1898 Daily Nexus 19 
Apr. 6/2 Reading the following paragraph on penguins— or 
J ohnme.s as they are familiarly called. 

3 . Johnny Raw : nickname for an inexperienced 
youngster ; a raw recruit ; a new hand ; a novice. 

1813 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 63 A grand attack was 
made on the Johnny laws of Blandford. 1823 in Hone 
Every-day Bk. II. 1393 Theie were some Johnny Raws 
on board. 1886 Stevenson Kidnapped (18B8) 39 You took 
me for a country' Johnnie Raw, with no more mother-wit 
or courage than a porridge-stick. 

Jo'h.nny-cake. [Origin uncertain ; referred 
to in 1775, and by some later writers, as journey- 
cahe, which may be the original form. 

The cake is .said to be of negro origin.] 
a. M. S. A cake made of maize-meal, in the 
Southern States toasted before a fire, elsewhere 
usually baked in a pan, h. Australia. A cake 
made of wheat-meal, baked on the ashes or fried 
in a pan. 

1773 Romans Florida 125 Notwithstanding it [rice] is., 
only fit for puddings, . . or to make the wafer-like hiead 
called journey cakes in Carolina. 1793 J. Barlow Hasty 
Ptidding, Rich Johnny-Cake, this mouth has often tried. 
1831 Jane Porter Sir E. Seaward's Narr. I. 229 My dear 
helpmate made us some johnny cakes, a West Indian sort 
of tea-hread. 1861 Mrs. Meredith Over the Straits v. 154 
The dough-cakes fried in fat, called ‘Johnny'-cakes’. 1868 
G. Channing Early Recoil. Newport, R.I. 25 The ‘journey- 
cake’, vulgarly called Johnny-cake, — how can I sufficiently 
describe it ? 1890 Melbourne A rgxts 16 Aug. 13/1 Heie I, a 
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new chumj could.. make a sweet and wholesome johnny 
cake. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 3 Mar. 168/2. 

Johnsonese (d^pnsanrz), sb. (a.) [f. the sur- 
name Johnson + -ESE.] The language or style of 
Dr. Johnson, or an imitation of it : see next, A. 

1843 Macaulav Mad. D'Arhlay (1887) 766 It is a 

sort of broken Johnsonese. i86s Pall Mall G. 5 Aug. 9/2 
As the Rector of Marylebone lately e.\pressed it in his 
extraordinary Johnsonese, . . ‘ the juvenile branches of our 
population are greatly dependent on this nutritious diet’ 
[milk]. 1898 L. Stephen Stud. Biogr. I. ii. 58 Who clothed 
the utterances of every orator., in sonorous Johnsonese. 

H. adj. In the style of Dr. Johnson. 

xSBz Ai/iemginu 2 Dec. j'zg/i A country clergyman who 
in 1784 .. protested vehemently against the Johnsonese 
language and the Johnsonian criticism of poetry. 

Johnsonian (d3^tnsou-nian), a. and sb, [f. as 
prec. + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of, belonging to, or characteristic of 
Dr. Sanrnel Johnson (1709-84), a celebrated Eng- 
lish man of letters and lexicographer ; applied esp. 
to a style of English abounding in words derived 
or made up from Latin, such as that of Dr. Johnson. 

1791 Boswell yohuson (1831) 1. 154 The concluding line 
is much more Johnsonian than it was afterwpds printed. 
1866 Miss Mui-ocv: Noble Life x. 172 In prolix and John- 
sonian style, 1886 Ruskin Prsteriia I. .xii. 41 s J ohnsonian 
symmetry and balance in sentences. 

B. sb. A student or admirer of Dr. Johnson. 
diAg Athenseum 25 June 825/1 Many of its most distin- 
guished members have been as enthusiastic Johnsonians as 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill 

Hence Jolmso'nianism, Johnsonian style, or a 
Johnsonian phrase; Johnso'nianly adv., in a 
Johnsonian style. So also Jo'lmsouisni = John- 
sonianis 7 n\ Jo'huaojiize v. trans., to clothe in or 
imbue with the style or language of Dr. Johnson. 
(All more or less nonce-zvds.) 

1791 Boswell yohnson (1831) I. p. xlii, I have Johnsonlsed 
the land ; and I trust they will not only talk but think 
Johnson. 1807 T. Horne tr. Goede's Trav. Eng. II. 142 
In England, the Johnsonianism is a prevalent disease. 
1856 Webster, yohnsonism, c 1890 A. Murdock Yoshivjara. 
Episode, etc. 78 Pompous, meaningless, and empty John- 
sonianisms. 

Joiaiix, joiax, obs. pi. of Jewei. 

Joice, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Join, sb. [f. Join &.1] An act of joining, or 
the fact of being joined ; concr. the formation or 
the place in which two things or parts of a thing 
are joined, a line of junction, a joining, 

1825 Esther Hewlett Cottage Comf. v, 36 Saving six- 
pence., by having a join, which a good needlewoman can 
do in half an hour._ 1884 H. R. Haweis Musical Mem. iii. 
89 ’rhe obvious join between the neck and the head of old 
violins. 1894 Cook Old Tonraine ll. 187 To hide the join 
of the old masonry with the new. Mod. Let us see what 
sort of a join you have made. That i.s not a very good join. 

Join (dgoin), T/.l Forms: 3-7 ioin, 7- join; 
also 4-6 ioign, ioygn, 4-6 ione, 4-7 ioyn, (5 
iouy-on, iunge, 5-6 yoyn, iune), 7-8 joyn. 
[ME. a. O¥.jotgn- stem of joindre (=It. gitigntre) 
L. jungere to join : root jug- = Gr, (117-, Skt. 
yuj-, Indo-Eur. yug-, whence OTeut. juk-, Eng. 
yoke. The rimes show the pronunciation (dgain) 
in i7-i8thc. ; this is still dialectal.] 

I. trans. To put together, to unite one thing 
to another, in any kind of connexion physical or 
immaterial. 

I . To put (things) together, so that they become 
physically united or continuous ; to fasten, attach, 
connect, unite (one thing to another) ; also, to 
connect by means of something intervening or 
attached to each, e. g. two islands by a bridge. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1616 pe soule poru godes grace out 
of helle he brojte, & to is bodi is ioinede, & 3ef him 
cristendom. 1382 W yclik yob xli. 7 Oon to oon is ioyned. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. loynyn, or ionyon, Jungo, com- 
pagmo. r483 Oath. Angl. 199/2 To lunge {A, Iune), 
adiwtgere, appontre. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 876 
Some of them are.. strangely ioyned without morter. 1615 
G. Sandys Trnv, 120 Onely a lake when the River over- 
floweth; joyned thereunto by a chanell. 1617 Moryson 
liiu. I. 77 Consisting of many Hands joyned with Bridges. 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 400 Seas but join the regions they 
divide, 1726 Leoni Alberti’s Archit. II, 114/1 Joyn the 
ends of the Timbers together. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. 
Mechanic 567 Fig. 560 shews how two pieces may he joined 
by. .a niche. 1885 Watson & Busbury Math, The. Electr. 
Magn. I. 244 The pairs are said to he joined in series, 
t lb. To harness (horses, etc. together, or to a 
vehicle, or the vehicle to the horses) ; to yoke. 

1377 Langl. P.Pl, B. XIX. 260 Grace gaue Piers a teme,.. 
And ioigned to hem one lohan most gentii of alle, pe prys 
nete of Piers plow, passyng alle other. 138a Wyclif ?er. 
xlvi. 4 loyneth hors, and stejeth vp, jee hors men. 1484 
Caxton Fables of JEsop in. ii, I haue ioyned and bound 
[a bull and an ox] bothe to gyder. i6ai G. Sandys Ovids 
Met, II. (1626) 24 He bade the light-foot Houres without 
delay To joyn his Steeds. 1728 N ewton Chronol. A mended 
i. 144 1 1 was Erechtheus that first joyned a chariot to horses. 
4 c. To combine in a mixture. Obs. 

C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 24 He [the ligament] is ioyned 
wib senewls to make cordis and brawnes. iSa6 Pilgr. Perf. 
(W. de W. 1531) 3, & so ioyned with the golde, it is of more 
fresshe colour. 1530 Palsgr. 593/1 All the worlde can nat 
joyne fyre and water togyther. t6*6 Bacon Sylva, § 50 


PIstachoes.. joyned with .Almonds in almond milk, ..are an j 
excellent nourisher. _ • 1. 1 

"d. Geom. To connect (two points) by a straight 
line ; to draw the stiaight line between. 

1660 Barrow Euclid i. vii, If D falls without the tiiangle 
ACB, let CD he joined. Ibid, xvi, Join FC, and IC; and 
produce ACG. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 686 
Describe a circle, cutting the ellipsis in the four points k, 

I , m, n : join k, 1 , and m, n. 1885 Leudcsdorf Cremona’s \ 
Proj. Geom. 72 The straight line which joins a pair of j 
corresponding points. 

2 . To put or bring into close contact, cause to 

touch each other. To join hands-, see 19. 

c 1369 Chaucer 5/«7/wr/;A393 A whelpe . . Hykle doun 

hyshedeandioynedhyserys. c 1450 ilYrr/At 333 KyngeBoors 
. . ioyned his feet and lept vpon the deed bodyes of men . . 
that he hadde slain. 1552 Huloct, loyne lyppes, collabello, 
i6og Bible (Douay) Nmtt. xxii. 25 The asse . . ioyned her- 
selfe close to the wal, and brused the foote of him that ridde. 
i66z R. Mathew Unl.Alch. § 85. 115 Alwayes ready to 
join my shoulder unto him that is ready to fall. 1717 Pope 
Eloisa 349 O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads. 

3 . To put together, combine, unite (immaterial 
things, or one zvith or to another or a person). 

1340 Ayenb. 247 pe yefl>e of wysdom . . [let is alsuo 
y-goyned to god. c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. 11. pr. vi._43 (Camb. 
MS.) The yiftes of fortune . . neyther they ne loignen hem 
nat alwey to goode men, ne makyii hem alwey goode to 
whom they ben I-ioigned. 1423 Jas. I Kingts Q. cxx.viii, 
Lat wisedora ay vnto thy will be lunyt. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (1580) 169 When we have learned usual and accustom- 
able wordes to set forthe our meanyng, wee ought to ioyne 
them together in apt order. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 247 b. That they . . may ioyne theyr pr.ayers with 
liis, that is, with God and religion. 1604 E. G[rimstone] 
tr. D' Acosta's Hist. Ind. iii. xxii. 187 By reason of continual! 
moisture ioyned to the heate of the burning Zone, a i6z6 
Bacon Neu/ Ail. 15 That King also still desiring to joyn 
Humanity and Policy together. 1690 Locke Hum. t/jid. 

II. xxxiii. § 18 Two Ideas that they have been accustom’d 
so to join in their minds as to substitute one for the other. 
1882 Hinsdale Garfield 4- Editc. ii. 248 The disaster that 
may be brought upon us by ignorance and vice in the citizen 
when joined to corruption and fraud in the suffrage. 

i' 4 . To put (something) to another thing or 
things, so as to increase the amount or number ; to 
add, annex ; to add in contribution. Obs. 

\^..E. E. Aim. P. A. iQoS Jet Ioyned lohan (>e crysolyt, 
pe sevenjie gemme in fundament. 1526 Pilgy. Perf. (W. de 
W. 1531) ih, loynynge also therto the goostly exercyse 
and experyence of holy fathers. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
NicjwliJ's Voy. ir. ix. 42 b, Terpandre the famous Musition, 
which ioined the seventh string to the quadricord. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 231 Who, with a Charme ioynd to their 
suffred labour I haue left asle^. 1645 Ussher Body Div. 
(1647) 411 Those five other Sacraments .. joyned by the 
Papists, are .superfluous. 1693 Dryden yuvenal Ded. to 
Ld. Dorset, Obsolete Words may then be laudably reviv'd. . 
when their Obscurity is taken away, by joyning other Words 
to them, which clear the Sense, 1700 Pope Ess, Grit, 346 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. 

5 . To bring or put (persons, troops, etc.) into 
one body or company ; to unite, combine. To 
join forces, Jig. to combine efforts. 

1560 Daus tr._ Sleidane's Comm, 224 b. That he myghte 
ioyne the munition of hys brother, .and hys owne to gether. 
1596 Dalrvmple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot, vni. _6o Tha con- 
clude, and propones to June thair forces against the Erie 
Douglas. i6xs J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 341 His first.. is 
to joyne forces, and make up his defects of pollicy . . by 
partaking in anothers projects. _ 1715 Vanbrugh Country 
Ho. r.Wks, (Rtldg.) 462/2 Let’s join companies. 1748 Ansozls 
V oy. iL xi. 256 All the ships being joined, the Commodore 
made a signal to speak with their Commanders. 

t b. rejl. To attach oneself to, associate oneself 
with, or go into the company^; to go up to. Obs. 

13.. K. Alls. 4030 He a knyght of Grece slowgh..And 
joined him us among. 1382 Wyclif Acts viii. 29 Come to, 
and ioyne thee to this chare. <21400-50 Alexander 1284 
He . . loynes him to losaphat : full ioyles he rydes, 1600 
E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 167 Seeing these men . .to flie, . . 
and to ioine themselves with the Governors his adversaries. 
161X Bible Acts viii. 29 Then the Spirit saide vnto Philip, 
Goe neere, and ioyne thy selfe to this charet. [So 1881 (R. V.).j 

6. To link or unite (persons, etc. together, or 
one zvilh or to another) in marriage, friendship, or 
any kind of association, alliance, or relationship ; 
to unite, associate, ally. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 7257 Normandie Jioru be king & 
poru be quene engelond lioyned were bo kundeliche as in 
one monnes bond. 1340 Ayenb. 88 J>is loue and bis wylnynge 
bet ioyiieb and oneb zuo be herte to god. 1362 Langl. P. 

A. 11, 106 An 3if be lustise wol lugge hire to he loynet 
with F als, Jit be-war of be weddyng. a 1548 Hall Chron., 
H en, V 6s Any waie or meane by the whiche be might recon- 
cile and ioyne in amitee the twoo greate and mightie kynges 
of Englande and of Fraunce. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, We are gathered together . . to ioyne together 
this man and this woman in holy matrimonie. *611 Bible 
Matt. xix. 6 What therefore God hath joyned together, let 
not man put asunder. 1678 Wanlev Wo»d. Lit. World 
y. 1. § g6. 468/1 He was joined Emperour with his Father in 
hw Fathers life-time. 1719 Young Revenge iv, i. Wks. 1757 
II* 166 Life is the desart, life the solitude ^ Death joins us 
to the great majority. 18144 Lingard Anglo-Sax. Ch. (1858) 
II. XU. 226 With these learned foreigners, the king joined 
four Anglo-Saxons. 

fb. reJl. To unite, associate, or ally oneself 
{with, to ) ; to enter into alliance. Obs. 

*535 CovERDALE Exod. i. 10 Yf there shulde ryse vp eny 
warre agaynst vs, they might ioyne them selues also vnto 
oure enemies, a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. IV 8 The best 
1 Eelowe and companion that a man in aduersitie can associat 
I or ioyne him self withal. *611 Bible Luke xv. 15 He went 
j and ioyned himselfe to a Citizen of that Countrey. 1642 


Rocer.s Naaman 11 Prone to joyne themseh’es purchasers 
with God, in this great worke. 

11. inlr. To come or be put togethei in .any 
kind of connexion physical or immaterial. 

7 . To come or be brought into material contact 
or connexion ; to become connected or fastened 
together ; to combine, unite physically. 

C1330 Arth. 4- Merl. 5426 Alle the other com after tho, 
loinand hi bond to and to. 1481 Caxton Myrr. i. xvii. 51 
Therfore behoueth us to Ioyne to the erthe. 1530 Palsgr. 
592/2 The ryver of Tames begynneth where 'T.'tme and Vse 
ioyne togyther. 1S93 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, ii. i. 29 See, see, 
they ioyne, embrace, and seeme to kisse. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 101 Long talld (being thicke wheie it joynes to the 
body). 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondi's Erometia 150 Tw'o 
timber-beams, joyning angle-wise under it. 1639 T. Brugis 
tr. Camus' Mor. Relat. 308 All he could doe, was to make 
the Serpents head joyne to the tayle, I meane, make the first 
day of the yeare touch the last without borrowing. 1665 
Hooke Microgr. 6 In twisting into a thread they joyn, and 
lie so close together, as to lose their own, and destroy each 
others particular reflections. X774G0LDSM. Nai.Hisi. (1776) 
VI. 198 The female joins with the male, as is asserted, more 
humano, and once in two years feels the accesses of desire. 
1828 DTsraeli Chas. /, I. iv. 90 Parallel lines can no more 
join together in politics than in geometry. Mod._ colloq. 

I tried to fit the pieces together, but they wouldn’t join. 

8. (Expressing the resulting condition.) To be in 
contact ; to be contiguous or adjacent ; to adjoin, 
t Const, to, ztpon, with. 

c 1325 Coer de L, 4082 Under the brygge there is a swyke, 
Corven clos, joynand queyntlyke. C1350 Will. Palerne 
751 pat preui pleyng place,. Ioyned wel iustly to meliors 
chamber. CX374 Chaucer Troylus v. 813 Here browes 
loyneden y-fere. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 307 
pey haveb bdttene celles . . bote bey joyneb al to gidres. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vi. 22 Arahy. .ioynesapon Ydumee. 
1480 Caxton Descr. Brit. 21 Cornewayle is in englqnd 
and ioyneth to deuenshire. 1526 Tindale Acts xviii. 7 
lustus . . whose house ioyned harde to the sinagoge. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 11. xiii. 47 Two sides 
are washed by the sea, and the thyrd ioyneth vnto the 
firme land. X632 Ltthgow Trav. 24 Whose breadth is 
narrow, and where it joyneth with both seas, it is but 
sixty miles. 1781 S. A. Peters Hist. Conn. 164 The houses 
are.. well built, but, as I have observed in general of the 
towns on Connecticut, do not join. 1796 Morse Amer. 
Geog. I. 443 It joins to the sea on the east side of the island. 
Mod. On the side where the two gardens join. 

9 . Of non-physical contact : f a. To come 
close together in time ; to follow or precede some- 
thing else immediately. Obs. b. To come together 
or exist together, in operation, as associated quali- 
ties, etc. 

1:1400 Destr. Troy 11882 The last loy of ioly men loynys 
with sorow. 1593 ( 5 . Eliz. tr. Boeth. il. met. vi. 37 O grevous 
hap whan wicked Sword To cruel Venom Joingnes. ^639 
S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ Admir. Events 53 The condition 
of a souldiour, and that of a merchant are not used to 
joyne together. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iv. 713 Three 
flashes of blue Light’ning §ave the sign Of Cov’nants broke, 
three peals of ’Thunder join. 1709 Pope Ess. Cni. 361 
Where Denham’s strength and Waller’s sweetness join [rime 
line]. 1850 Tennyson hi Metn, xxxvi, Tho’ truths in man- 
hood darkly join. 

10 . fa. To attach oneself to, associate oneself 
ziuith ^\j). Obs. b. Of two or more : To come 
together, come into company. 

ni375 yoseph Arim. 407 Hiderward he ioynes, With sixti 
bousent . of dene men of Amies, And Fifti bousend fot-men. 
CX400 Destr. Troy 5x2 His comaundment to kepe .sho hir 
course held, and loynet by lason iustly to sit. <x _iS48 Hall 
Chron., Hen. V 50 His horsmen. .to ioyne with him against 
the rereward of Fraunce. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 
255 That such as followed the kings partie . . might ioine 
with them. 1679 Penn Addr, Prot. li. 87 Philip joyn'd to 
him and askt him, If he understood what he read? 1706 
Phillips, To Joyn, to . . come together, to agree. x85S 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 235 These orders had been 
given before it was known at Versailles that the Dutch and 
English fleets had joined. 

+ 11. Astrol. To come into conjunction. Also 
I pass. To be in conjunction. See Conjunction 3. 

I CI39X Chavcer Astrol. 11. § 4 And that he he nat retro- 
' grad ne combust, ne ioigned with no shrewe in the .same 
' signe. 1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxiii. (Percy Soc.) 161 
Whan clere Diana joyned with Mercury, The crystall ayre 
and assured firmament Were all depured. X697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg. 1. 460 Observe the starry Signs, Where Saturn 
houses, and where Hermes joins. 

12 . To come together or meet in conflict; to 

in conflict, encounter. ? Obs. 

13,. Gaw. 4- Gr. Knt. 97 Ober sum segg hym bi-sojt of 
sum siker knyjt, To Ioyne wyth hym in iusting in loparde 
to lay. <7x400 Destr. Troy 12965 pat he might ryde with 
bat Orest & his ranke oste, To Ioyne with Engest for his 
vniust werkes. 1530 Palsgr. 593/1 Thoughe he he called 
never so peryllous, I dare joyne with hym. xs6o Daus tr. 
Sleidane's Comm, 82 b, When both armies were ready to 
ioyne in battel. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, i. ii. 233 Looke 
you pray.. that our Armies ioyn not in a hot day. 1600 
E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 289 The captaine with great 
dexteritie to avoide the shotte, ioyned with them towards 
the prooe, and boorded the gallion. 17x2-14 Pope Rape 
Lock III. 29 Straight the three bands prepare in arms to 
join. 

13 . To enter into association or alliance, to com- 
bine in action or purpose (= 6 b). 

13. .E. E. A Hit. P, B. 726 Schal bay falle in b® faute bat 
ober frekez wrojt & ioyne to her iuggement her iuise to 
haue ? 1563 WINJET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 188S 
I. i36_ We will nocht only nocht iwne with jow generahe 
in religioun, . . hot aluterlie fie jour cumpanie. 1581 Mul- 
CASTER Positions V. (1887) 34, I do thinke that all my 
countreymen will ioyne with me, and allow their children 
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the vse, of their letter and penne. 1613 Purchas Pilgrim- 
age (1614) S20 Negro-slaves., ioynmg with the Indians, 
used to robbe the Spaniards. 1745 Col. Rei. Pennsylv. V. 

S Their own security will oblige them to join with the 
enemy. 

b. with co>ist. To associate oneself or take part 
in an action, or to do something. 

1560 D\cs tt. Sleidane's Comm. 39 Desyiing them to 
ioyne with hym in disputation. 1584 Powell Lloyd'i. 
Cambria in 'I'he princes to ioine in their enterprise. 1672-5 
CoMBLR Comp. Temple (1702) 36 The People vocally joyned 
in the Hymns and Psalms. 1711 SiLCLE Sped. No. 19 
!• 2 He makes it his business to join in Conversation with 
Envious Men. 1815 Shclley Demon of World i. 218 The 
elements of all that human thought Can frame of lovely or 
sublime, did join To rear the fabric of the fane. 1896 Lmu 
Times Rep LXXIII. 689/2 He.. insisted that S. Lord .. 
must join in the conveyance to him. 

c. also absol. to join in (the action being 
understood from the context). 

1785 Gouv. MoRRis in Spatks Life ,5- Writings III. 
459 The government joins in and agrees to the depreciation. 
Mod. Some of them were singing. Presently other voices 
joined in. 

III. trans. To foim (a resulting whole) by the 
combination of parts. 

14 . To construct or compose (a whole) by put- 
ting parts together ; esp. to make (wooden furniture, 
etc.) in this way, as a Joiner (see also Joined 2). 
In quot. r 1400, Totmitethe edges of (a wound) in 
order to healing; in quot. r 1386, To compound (a 
word). Obs. exc. in phrases : see 21. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 21270 (Fairf.) pe qu[h]e]is ar ioyned with 
mani a dovvle. C1386 Chaucer Sec. Nun's T. 95 Cecile, 
as I writen fynde, Is ioyned by a manere conioynynge Of 
heuene and lia. 111400-50 Alexander 4458 For iolite of 
lupiter 5e ioyen vp templis. C1400 Lanfranc’s Cirnrg. 34 
Biynge [>e parties of |>e wounde togideris, jiat it may be 
weel ioyned. 1530 Palsgr. 316/2 Joyned as a stole or any 
other thynge is by the joyners crafte. 1600 Shaks. ^ 4. V. L. 
HI. iii. 88 This fellow wil but ioyne you together, as they 
ioyne Wainscot. 

IV. trans. To come into contact, contiguity, 

company, or union with, ellipt. for join oneself to 
tS to (10 a). 

16 . To come or go into local contact or associa- 
tion with ; to go to and accompany (a person) ; 
to come to and take up one’s post in (one’s regi- 
ment, ship, or the like). 

1713 Steele Englishm. No, 29, 186 A young Fellow joyns 
us from t'other End of the Room. _ 1748 Anson's Voy. ii. 
.xiv. 283 It would have been impossible.. to have prevented 
their joining us. _ 1793 Nelson 26 Jan. in Nicolas Disp. 
(1845) I. 298, I think the Ship will be commissioned within 
a fortnight and I shall join her directlj;. 1833 Marryat 
P. Simptexyi, I reported myself to the admiral, and joined my 
brig. 1838 Lytton i. iii, Then she joined her mother 
and Mrs. Leslie at breakfast. i838_ Thirwall Greece II. 
S3 Here jhey seem to have been joined by other fugitives 
and soldiers of fortune. 

b. To associate or ally oneself with, attach 
oneself to, take part with (a person, party, 
etc.) ; to become a member or associate of (a 
society, staff of workers, etc.) ; to take part with 
another or others in (an action). 

To join the (great or silent) majority, to die; see 
Majority. 

1714 Gay Trivia in. 70 Injur'd Tenants Joyn the Hunters’ 
Cries. 1738 Pope Epil. Sat. ii. 41 Or, if a Court or Country’s 
made a job, Go drench a Pick-pocket, and join the Mob. 
1781 CowPER Hope 741 Rocks, groves, and streams, must 
join him_ in his praise. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 23 

I. .promise., to join the other bishops in all that they shall 
decide in conformity with the canon law. i860 Tyndall 
Glac. I. xxiii. 164 He . . asked me whether I would join him 
in an ascent of the Dom. 1874 Green Short Hist, v. § i. 220 
The blind King of Bohemia, who had joined Philip's army. 
Mod, Ten new members have joined the society. How 
long is it since he joined your staff? Many converts have 
joined the church. 

c. absol. (in sense a or b). 

1844 Lever T. Burke xxi, When do you join ? — where is 
your regiment? 185,6 Daily News 28 Dec. 6/3 An old 
convict was brought m whilst we were there. He had only 
‘joined’ that day. Mod. Is he a member of our society? 
When did he join ? 

16 . Of a thing : a. To become or be connected 
or continuous with (something else) ; b. to be 
adjacent to, to adjoin. 

170Z Addison Dial. Medals (1727! 82 The two hands that 
joyn one another are Emblems of Fidelity. 1837 Sir F. 
Palgrave RTerch. Friar (1844) go The bare-worn places 
join one another, all the grass between them is destroyed. 
185s Tennyson iSroo/t 48, I chatter, chatter, as I flow To 
join the brimming^ river, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. viii. 57 
A rivulet .. was joined by the stream whose track I had 
pursued, ilfod. The Cherwell joins the Thames just below 
Oxford. His land joins mine. 

'V. Phrases, from prec. senses. 

+ 17 . To join action-. To enter upon a debate 
or dispute. Obs, 

1588 fjREENE Periinedes D iij, Perymides hearing his wife 
to alledge such sound reasons for Gamsters, thought to 
ioyne action with her in this manner. You resemble wife 
those subtill Lawyers, that onely alledge that clause in 
their euidence, which best serues for the proofe of their plea. 

18 . To join battle (formerly also the battle ) : to 
come together, as opposing forces, and begin 
a battle (cf. sense 12); to enter upon a battle, or 
{Jig.) a contest of any kind. 


145s Battle of St. Albans in Paston Lett. I. 332 They j 
joynid batayle anon ; and it was done with imie di. houre 
1539 Bible (Great) i Sam. iv, 2 When they ioyned y“ battel, 1 
Israel was put to the wor.se. — i Kings .vx, 29 In the vii. 
daye the battayle was ioyned. 1605 Camuln Rem. 190 
That morning that he was to ioyne battell with Haiold. 
1673 Leyccsier Anti/;. Gt. Brit. 11. ti. iv. 122 Both Armies 
meet near the Town of Lincoln, and being put in order, joyn 
Battel. 1770 LANGKORNE/’/«j!(rn:/i (1879) I. 29/2 After the 
battle was joined, [he] touted his army, and took his city. 
1893 R. Williams in Traill Soc. Eng. I. i. 33 When two 
armies were on the point of joining battle. 

+ b. intr. said of the battle. Obs. 
c 1650 Earles of Chester 182 in Fuiniv. Percy P'oUo I. 2S0 
Vpon the plaine befoie the towne, the battell Ioyned 
couragiouslye. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. ioS On the rough 
edge of battel ere it joyn’d. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, ii. 
382 Legions in the Field their Front display. -Before the 
Battel joins. 1702 Rowe Tamcrl. 1. i. 396 The tumult of 
the Battle That hastes to joyn. 

19 . To join hands (from 2) : a. lit. (a) To fold 
or clasp one’s hands together ; (b) of two persons, 
To grasp each the hand of the other, in token of 
amity, or spec, of marriage ; (c) of a third person 
(e.g. the priest officiating at marriage), To cause 
two persons to grasp each other's hand. 

1513 More in Grafton Citron. (1568) II. 761 Eche forgave 
other, and ioyned their hands together, when, .their hartes 
were fane a sunder. 1548-79 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, 
Matrimony, Then shal the prieste ioyne theyr ryght hanries 
together, and say : Those whome god hath ioyned together : 
let no man put a sundre. 1595 Shaks. John ii. i. 532 If 
thou be pleas’d withall, Command thy sonne and daughter 
to ioyne hands. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 532 His 
hands ioyned in a praying gesture. 1817 Coleridge Sibyl. 
Leaves, Three Graves, When the Vicar joined their hands. 
a 1835 Mrs Hemans Tubal Cain 50 And men . . In friendship 
joined their hands. 1861 J. Edmond Childrens Church 
at Home iv. 60 The bridegroom and bride joined hands. 

\i. Jig. (j. hands, j. hand in hand)-. Toassociate, 
to combine in some action or enterprise ; to enter 
into alliance for some partictilar end. 

1598 Florio Hal. Diet. Ep. Ded. i May it please your 
Honors to ioyne hand in hand. 1&3 Knolles Hist. Turks 
626 Most part of Graecia.. readie to have rebelled and 
ioyned hands with the Christians. 1713 S. Pycroft Brief 
Eng. Free-tkink. 35 The former argue. .The latter urge. .So 
that one wou’d think they had join’d Hands. 1886 Mrs. 
Lynn Linton P. Carevj -Kn, A banker., who joins hands 
with the lawyer in his ruin of thousands. 

20 . To join issue (+ join in issue) : see Issue 
sb, 13. Also elliptically to join. 

163a Massinger City Madam in. ii, There Sir I joyn with 
you. A due decorum must be kept, the Court Distinguished 
from the City. 

21 . With, various objects, expressing the result 
or the nature of the joining : as to join f affinity, 
company, concert, + encounter, f unity, etc. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 13831 The coniunctoun vniust is loynit 
vs betwene, 1593 Tell-Trotk's N. V. Gift 8 To joyne 
unity with the whole world. 1611 Bible 2 Chron. xviii. i 
lehoshaphat . . ioyned afRnitie with _Ahab. 1632 Lithgow 
Trav. VIII. 364 Who intending to visit Fez, joyned company 
with me. 1738 Wesley Ps. civ. iv. x, ’Till with my Song 
the list’ning World Join Concert. 1859 Reeve Brittany 
235 At St. Malo, we joined company, quite accidentally. 

+ Join, Obs. [Aphetic for ajoyne (Adjoin 

V. If), for Enjoin.] 

1 . trans. To enjoin or impose (penance, a task, 
etc.) upon a person. Const, to (the person), or 
with simple dative. = Enjoin 2. 

1303 R. BRUNNE/f««rf4 Symie 11782 Blelyche in penaunce 
for to do Alle jjat he ioyne)? )?e vnto. 1432-50 tr. Higden 
(Rolls) VII. 291. c 1440 Jacob's Well 112 pat makyth a man 
nojt gladly to do penaunce fiat |je preest ioyneth hym. 1528 
Tindale Obed, Chr. Mati'W'ks. (1573) 155 They ioyne them 
penaunce, as they call it. 

2 . To enjoin or charge (a person) to (the 
task), or with inf. or subord. clause; rarely with 
complement (quot. c 1400). = Enjoin 2 c, e. 

13. . E. E. AUit. P. B. 877 Who Ioyned fie be lostyse our 
iapez to blame, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2355 First, I ioigne the, 
here in penaunce, — That .. Thou_ set thy thought in thy 
loving To last withouten repenting. <21450 Knt, de la 
Tour (1S68) 52 And they that dede the dede were ioyned to 
penaunce. 1563 Lord J. Gray in Eills Orig. Lett._ Ser. n. 

II. 273, I wolde I were the Queenes Confessor this Lent, 
that I might joine her in pennaunce to forgeveand forget. 
1563 Homilies ii. On Rogat. Week ni. Remember . . your 
duetie of thankes. . , Stil ioyne your selfe to continue in 
thankes geuinge. 

Hence f Joined.^//, a. 

c 147S Partenay 5145 To go and do ioyned pennaunce. 
Join-, the verb-stem used in combination, as in 
f join-hand sb., cursive handwriting, Joining- 
hand; whence + join-band v. intr., to write 
‘join-hand’ ; + join-work, work of joining, opera- 
tion of combining (obs.). 

<21652 Brome Queen ^ Cone. iv. iii. Wks. 1S73 II. 88, 

3. Girl. Pray shall I have a “Joyn-hand Copy next? Eul. 
No child, you must not Joyn-hand yet. 1711 Addison 
sped. No. 7 ir 1 A little Boy.. told her, that he was to go 
into Join-hand on Thursday. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. 
(1834) II. 73 The four elements . , by their different com- 
mixtures produce other secondary elements, . . which being 
mingled . . generate all the grosser bodies . . By this wonderful 
*join-work the stores of nature are supplied. 

Joinable (dgoi’nab’l), a. rare-”, [a. OF. 
joignable, in 15th o. joinnable, f. joindre to Join : 
see -ABLE.] Capable of being joined. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 JuaeahyMe, jungiiilis. 


Joinant (dgoi-nant), a. Forms : 4-5 ioynant, 

5 ioyn(e)aunt, iunant, 9 joinant. [a. Y.joignant, 
pr. pple. (used adj.) of joindre to join : see -antI.] 
fl. Adjoining, adjacent : = JoiNiNGyi//. a. 2. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 202 The grete tour. .Was eueiie 
ioynant to the gardyn wal. 1447-ff Shillingfohd Lett. 
86 A cloyster joynaunt to the seide Cathedrall Churche. 

2 . Her. = Conjoined c. 

1828-40 Berry Encycl. Her. I. Gloss., foinaut, a term in 
Heialdry, which signifies the same as conjoined. 

Joinder (dgoi’ndoi). [a. Y. joindre to Join, 
pres. inf. taken subst.] The act of joining ; con- 
junction, union. 

i6oi Shaks. Twel. N. v. i. 160 A Contract of eternal! 
bond of loue, Confirm’d by mutuall ioynder of your hands. 
1884 J. Sharman Hist. Svoeariug viii. 153 This incongruous 
and perfectly irrelevant joinder of words. i887_ S. D. 
Horton Silver Pound p. xi, The reason of this joinder of 
subjects is apparent. 

b. Spec, in Law, in vaiious connexions : see quots. 
1607 Cowell hitcrjr., Ioynder is the coupling of two in 
a suite or action against another. 1768 Blackstone Comm, 

III. xxi. 313 Upon either a general, or such a special demurrer, 
the opposite party avers it to be sufficient, which is called a 
joinder in demurrer, and then the parties are at issue in 
point of law. 1848 Wharton La^u Lex., Joinder in action, 

. . Joinder in pleading. 1883 Tbid. (ed. 7) s.v. Parties, The 
Judicature Act, 1875, Ord. XVi., has made very full pro- 
visions as to the joinder of parties and the consequences of 
misjoinder and nonjoinder. 1875 Rules Supreme Crt. xix. 
xxi, Such joinder of issue shall opeiate as a denial of every 
material allegation of facts. 

Joined (dgoind), ppl. tr.l [f. Join &.i -h -edI.] 

1 . Put together, connected, combined, united, etc. : 
see the verb. 

1483 Calk. Angl. igg/2 luned, coniunctus. 1704 Addr. 
Canterbury 15 Aug. in Land. Gaz. No. The Joyn’d 

Forces of Your Majesty’s Enemies. 1742 Richardson 
Pamela IV. 201 Pointing to_ the Backs of three Chairs, 
which I had placed in a join'd .Row. 1885 Athenxum 
21 Mar. 375/3 A new shorthand, with joined vowels. 

2 . Put together, as a whole ; constructed by 
joining the parts ; spec, of furniture, etc., Made by 
a joiner. lObs. Joined stool-, see Joint-stool. 

1434 [see JoiNT-STooL ij. 1520 Sir R. Elyot Will in 
T. Elyot's Gov. (1883) I. App. A. 312 A1 iny beddyiig and 
napiye.., except my ioyned presse. 1560 Trinity Coll. 
/w. in Willis & Claik (18S6) III. 361 Item three 

Joyned trusties vnder the highe table. Item a joynid Chare 
for the maister. 1588 Will in Trans, Cumb. West, Arch. 
Soc, X. 41 One coverlett one blanckett and also one ioyned 
bedstead. 1699 Damfier Foy, II. 62 In laying on the lack 
upon good and fine joyned work they frequently spoil the 
joynts, edges, or corneis of drawers of cabinets. 

3 . That has joined, or become a member of, some 
society ; received into membership. 

X849 C. Bronte Shirley viii. no Praise God ! . . I’m a joined 
Methody 1 1889 Tablet 2 Nov. 691 A ‘joined member’ of 
the Wesleyan Society. 

+ Joined, ppl. «.2 : see Join 52.2, to enjoin. 
Joiner (dgoimor), sb. Forms : 4-6 ioynour, 
-or, -ar, (5 ionyowre, ionour, iunour), 5-7 
ioyner, (6 ioigner), 6-7 ioiner, 7-8 joyner, 7- 
joiner. [ME. ioynour, a. AP'. joignour, Ob'. 
joigneor, i. joigner to Join : subseq. conformed to 
agent-nouns in -er : see -OR, -hrI.] 

1. One who joins, connects, unites: see Join z/L 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 A \csnn\ix, junctor,, .coifederator. 

1503 Hawes Examp. Firt, xiir. viii, O ioyner of vertue and 
well of vnyte, <21619 Fotherby Atkeom. 11. i. § 8 Some, 
Housewrights ; some, Shipwrights ; . . some, the loyners of 
smaller workes. 1642 C. Vernon Cousid. Excheq. 38 The two 
Deputy Charaberlaines, being Joyners of the 'Tallies. 

2 . A craftsman whose occupation it is to construct 
things by joining pieces of wood ; a worker in wood 
who does lighter and more ornamental work than 
that of a carpenter, as the construction of the furni- 
ture and fittings of a house, ship, etc. 

1386 Pat. Roll 9 Rich. II, i. memb. 3. ro Jan., Joynour. 
1412-20 Lydg. ChroH. Troy 11. xi, For eche earner and 
curious ioyner. 1428 E. E. Wills 82 V be-quethe to lohn 
Hewet, Ioynour, my. cosyn . . vjj, viij</. 1^23 Act 14 <5- 15 
Hen. VIII, c. 2 Vsing any of the mistenes .. of. smithes, 
joigners, or coupar.s. Shute Archit. Aijb, En- 

broderers, Caruers, loynars, Glassyers. 1649 Fuller fust 
Man's Fun. 23 Let . . the most exquisite Joyner make the 
coffin. 1710 Taller No. 252 7 4 What Method is to be 
taken to make Joineus and other Artificers get out of a 
House they have once entered. . 1872 Techn. Hist. 

Comm, 43 'The workshops, .of joiners and cabinet-makers. 

b. In possessive case, denoting tools used specially 
by joiners; see quot. 1875. Joiner's work-. («) the 
work or occupation of a joiner ; (b) woodwork 
made by a joiner. 

1530 Palsgr. 234/2 loyners worke, menvserie. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. i. § 199 Inclosing it with a Rail of 
Joiners Work. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, 236 The 
oiner’s Bench is composed of a platform or top, supported 
y four substantial legs [etc.]. 1825 J. Nicholson Operat, 
Mechanic 582 Rebates are also used for ornamenting mould- 
ings, and for many other purposes in joiners’ work. 1874 
Micklethwaite Mod. Par, Churches 130 English joiners' 
work of the fifteenth century. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 
1217/1 Joiner’s-chisel .. Joiner’s-clamp .. Joiner’s-gage .. 
Joiner’s-plane. 

3 . transj. A machine for doing various kinds of 
work in wood. 

1875 in Knight Diet. Mech. 

4. Comb, joiner-work = joiner's loork -. see 2 b. 
(In quot. 
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1562 ill Our Eng. Home (1861) 161 note, Buffet btoles 
of joyner worke. 1875 Lowell IVks. (iSgoj IV. 280 There 
it. a passage. . that comes near being fine ; but the far greater 
part ib mere joiner-work. 1893 E.^bl Dunmorc Pamirs I. 
27S, I admiied all the joiuei-woik; the patterns .. vveie 
thoroughly Chinese. 

Hence Jorner v. iitir., to do the woik of a joinei ; 
Joi'nering', tlie woik of a joiner, or a piece of this. 

1839 Carlyle Chartism x. 183 They aie twenty-four 
niiliions. .weaving, delving, .joinering. hlanJi. E.xam. 
17 Nov. 5/2 [He] had a woikshop wherein lie did caipeii- 
tering and joinering. 1888 Fall Mall G, 24 hlay 2/1 We 
found them busy joinering in a room in which, save for 
uniform of the warder, there was nothing to indicate that 
the prisoners were not ordinaiy catpenters. 

Joinery (d^oknoii). [f. Johseu -h -y •! ; see -try.] 

1. The art or occupation of a joiner; theconstmc- 
tion of wooden fuiniture, fittings, etc. ; also concr. 
such articles collectively ; things made by a joiner. 

1678 Moxon 3 /ech. Exerc. iv. (1683) I. 59 Joynery is au Art 
Manual whereby several Pieces of Wood are so fitted and 
joyned together by straight Lines, Squares, Miters or any 
Bevel, that they shall seem one intire Piece, c 1693 J. Miller 
Descr. Nezu York (1843) 3^ The trades of joinery, carpentry, 
masonry. 1794 Stedman Surinam (1S13) 11 . xxviii. 347 
Chests, cupboards, lockers, and all sorts of joinery. 1879 
Cassell’s Techii. Educ. iir, 183 The higher branches of 
joinery approach cabinet-making and wood-carving. 

2. transf, and fig. Work analogous to that of a 
joiner ; the process or product of joining or fitting 
parts together. 

1774 Burke Sp. Anier. Taxation Wks. 1S80 I. 425 Loid 
Chatham .. made an administration, so_ checkered and 
speckled; he put together a piece of joinery, so crossly 
indented. 1826 _Miss Mitford Village Ser. n. (1863) 317 
That hideous piece of female joinery, a patch-work coun- 
terpane. 1828 Cablylf. Misc.f Goethe (1S72) I. 186 Mind. . 
reasoned of as. .some curious piece of logical joinery. 

3 . aitrib. 

1727 BRADLr.Y Earn. Did. Frames.^'EI doAexi Joinery 

Work of a triangular Form. 1873 Carpentry <5- Join. 106 
Gloucester, in which town were then steam joinery works. 

Join-hand: see Join-. 

Joining (dgoi'nig), vbl. sb, [f. Join zi.T- -(• -ingI.] 

1. The action of the verb Join, or the fact of being 
joined, a. Connexion, combination, union. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. if. xvL xix. (Bodl, MS.) 172 
b/i Glew .. is good to loyuynge of schippis. 1340 Act 32 
Hen, VIip c. 30 § I loynyng of issues, and other plead- 
ynges. 1620 T. Granger Dht. Logike 178 Syntaxis is a 
part of Grammar, that teacheth the true joymng of words 
together. 1726 Leoni Alberti' s Archii. I. 9/2 The joyning 
of those two Arches, intersecting each other^makes an Angle. 
1836 Emerson Eng. Traits., Aristocracy Wks. (Bohn) II. 77 
Time and law have made the joining and moulding perfect. 

h. The action of coming together in conflict; 
engagement, encounter. joining of battle. 

cnoa Rowland ^ O. 434 Thies kene knyghtis to-gedir 
gan glide, , , theyre loynynge was so harde that tyde. 1349 
Contpl, Scot, To Rdr. 14 Befor the iunyng of ane battel. 
1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 332 That his souldiers 
should in the first ioyning with the enemie sing ceitaine 
Hymnes. 1618 Bolton Floi-us ii. vi. (1636) g6 An huge 
earthquake at the joyning of the battels., had forewarned 
our rash General of the event, 

c. The occupation or woik of a joiner ; joinery. 
1680 Moxon Meek, Exerc, xi. § 3 (1683) 1 . 193 The Office 
of Smoothing Plains in Joyning and Carpentry. 

2. quasi-ft7«fr. a. An instance of such action or 
state ; the place where two things or parts of some- 
thing join or are joined ; a junction, joint. 

1382 WycLlF Cal. ii. 19 A 1 the body by bondis and ioyn- 
yngis to gidere vndirmynistrid and maad. 1483 Cath. 
An^l. 199/2 A lunynge, compagss, comfiago, iuncUcra. 
1330 Palsgr._235/i Ioyning of hordes, /azwcfwTV. 1611 Bible 
1 Citron, xxii. 3 Dauid prepared yron . . for the nailes for 
the doores of the gates, and for the ioynings. 1764 Reid 
Inquiry vi. § 22 (1801) 395 In the steeple, .the joinings of 
the stones are clearly perceptible. 1839 Gullick & Times 
Paint. 149 These joinings are unavoidable : these divisions 
, .are among the tests of fresco painting properly so called. 

b. Something that joins or connects two things ; 
a piece forming a junction. 

£1384 Chaucer H. Fame iii. 97 Eke the halle and euery 
houre, Wythouten peces or loynynges. 1816 Kirby & Sr. 
EutomoL (1843) I'. 424 Each group connected with those 
next it by slight joinings of wax. 

3. attrib. or Comb,, as joining-plaoe (in quot. 
= place for joining battle) ; f joining-work = 
joiner’s work; see Joiner 2 b. 

1313 Douglas AEneis x. viii. 47 Formast he bownys to 
the ioynyng place. 1362 Richmond Wilts ^ luv. (Surtees 
1833) 162 One counter of joynyng work. 

Joining, pjil. a. [f. as prec. 4 - -ING 2.] 

1. That joins ; connecting, uniting, etc. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 199/2 lunynge, coniungens. <11631 
Donne Poems (1650) 60 Our hopes joyning blisse. 1883 
Leudesdorf Cremofia's Proj, Gcotn. 13 Produce the joining 
line to cut 01 in /', 

2. Adjoining, adjacent, contiguous : see Join v. 8. 
Now rare or Ols. 

c 1383 Chaucer L. G. W. 1962 (^Ariadne) The tour . . Was 
loyuynge in the wai to a foreyne. 1330-77 H. Rhodes Bk. 
Kurture in Baiecs Bk. 67 Other that sjT ioyning by them. 
1616 Marlowe's Faust. 1228,! have a castle joining near these 
woods. I747_Mrs. Dulany Life 4- Corr. (iS6r) II. 473 A 
pretty field.. joining to my garden. i8§8 Hawthorne PV. 
*S‘ tt, ymls. C1872) 1 . JO The Tuiieries joining to the Louvre. 

J Joining-hand. Ohs. [f. prec, sb. or adj. 4 - 
Hanb sb. 16.] Handwriting in which the successive 
letters of each word are joined ; cursive writing. 


1383 Hollyband Campodi Fior^y) liiat I will write you, 

A, b, L, Then syllables : Then ioyning hande. 1612 Bkinsley i 
Lud. Fit. 31 Vnder them both a line or two of ioyning | 
hand. i8og-i2 Mak. Edgeworth Mad. de Fleury .\i. The ' 
youngest, .had but just begun to learn joining-hand. 

t Joi'ningly, Obs. [f. Joining ///. a. 4- ' 

-LY ^.] In the way of junction or connexion, jointly, 
unitedly; in the way of contiguity, adjacently. 

C1430 Pilgr. Lyf klanhodc ii. xvii. (1869) 81 Hadde j not 
yit lerned that thou and Rude entendemeut weren oon ioyn- 
iiigeliche [F. conioynctentetttX. 1562 J. Hevwood Prov. <5 
Epigr. (1867)99 We two hauyng. .Dwelt wall to wall, .so 
ioygniugUe That whispering soundeth thiough welny. 
t Johnpee, joynpee, at/zi. Ohs. rare^^. [a, F. 
joint joined A pie, pied foot.] With the feet joined 
or put close together. 

c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. ix. (1869) 180 , 1 stiogle and 
Upe diches joynpee [les piez ioincts\. 

Join stool (joyne stoole) : see Joint-stool. 
Joint (dgoint), sb. Forms : 3-7 ioynt, 4-6 
ioynte, iointe, (ioynet(e, 5 geynt(t)e, iuynt, 
iunte, ionte, yonte, yruicte, 6-7 ioinct, ioint, 

7 jonct, 8 Sc. junt), J— joint, [a. 0¥. joint and 
jointe, sb. use of joint, -te i\—L..juncttiin,juHCta'), 
pa. pple. of joindre to join.] 

I. The place or part at which two things or 
parts are joined or fitted together; a junction. 

1. An arrangement, structure, or mechanism in an 
animal body, whereby two hones (or corresponding 
parts of an invertebrate animal) are fitted together, 
either rigidly, or iespA) so as to move upon one 
another ; an articulation. 

<11290 A. Eng. Leg. I. 186/42 Euerech Ioynt and senue. 
1388 Wyclif Dan. x. 16 My ioynctis ben vnknit. C1400 
Lanf ratio's Cirurg. 19 In biingyng to her placis ioj-ntis hat 
ben oute. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 227 Tho 
men whych bane the neke wel dystyncted by his yontes. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xxiii. 307 It will breke ilk ionte in 
hym. 1333 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 15 There he 
some men which thincke that Elephante.s haue no ioyntes 
in theyr legges. 1382 Stanyhurst jEneis ni. (Arb.) 75 A 
cold sweat saltish through my ioynctes fiercely dyd enter. 
1593 Shaks. Rich. II, III. iii. 75 How dare thy ioynts forget 
To pay their awfull dutie to our presence? 1663 Manley 
Grotins' Low C. Warres 299 For avoiding the Gout, and 
other pains of the Joynts. 1726 Leoni Alberti's Archit. 
III. 34/1 The Joynt of the Wrist. \Zq%M\VMLT Elem. Anat. 
ii. 23 The contiguous surfaces of such movable hones form 
the joints. 

2. Phr. Out ofi joint, a. lit. Said of a bone 
displaced from its aiticulation with another ; dis- 
located ; also of the part or member affected. 

To put any one's nose out of joint : see Nose, 

1393 Langl. P. pi. C. X. 215 He . . is lame, oher his leg 
out of ioynte. c 1400 Lat franc's Cirurg. 62 Whanne .. he 
boon . . is to-broke atwo and dislocate— hat is to seie out 
of ioynte. 1333 Coverdale Ps. xxi[i.] 14 All my bones are 
out of ioynt. <11386 Sidney Arcadia ii. 109 Had her 
.shoulder put out of joinct. 1632 Culpepper Eug. Physic. 3 
It helpeth to streMthen the members that be out of joynt. 
171Z Arbuthnot John Bull m. x, He had like to have shook 
his shoulder out of joint. 

b. fig. Disordered, perverted, out of order, dis- 
organized. (Said of things, conditions, etc. ; 
formerly also of persons in lelation to conduct.) 

1413 Hoccleve To Sir J. Oldcastle 200 Thow haast been 
out of ioynt al to lopge. 1513 More in Grafton Chrou. 
(1568) II. 766 They might peradventure bring the matter so 
farre out of ioynt, that it should never be brought in frame 
again e. 1602 Shaks. Ham. i. v. 188 The time is out of 
ioynt : Oh cursed spight, That euer I was borne to set it 
right. 1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 133 All things here 
are out of joint. 1871 Low'Ell Pope Pr. Wks. 1890 IV. 18 
The loyalty of everybody both in politics and in religion 
had been put out of joint. 

3. A part of the stem of a plant from which a leaf 
or branch grows (esp. when thickened, as in grasses, 
so as to resemble a knee- or elbow-joint) ; a node. 

1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 138 Se that it haue a good knot 
or ioynte and an euen. 1332 Huloet, Ioynt of a cane, 
rede, straws, or suche lyke, geniculum, nodus. 1688 R. 
Holme Armoury 11. 84/2 The knot or joynt from whence 
a years growth proceeds. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. 
105 Its Leafs are small, and come out at its Joints. 1863 
Fr. a. Kemble Resid. hi Georgia 87 From each of the 
notches or joints of the recumbent cane. 1866 Treas. Bot, 
516/2 G[aleqpsis] Teirahit . . is well marked by its hispid 
stem, which is singularly swollen beneath the joints. 

4. That wherein or whereby two component 
members or elements of an artificial structure or 
mechanism are joined or fitted together, either so 
as to be rigidly fixed (as e.g. bricks, stones, pieces 
of timber, rails, lengths of pipe, etc.), or so that 
one can move upon the other while still remaining 
connected with it (as in a hinge, pivot, swivel). 

Universal joint, a contrivance by which one of two con- 
nected parts of a machine is made capable of moving freely 
in any direction with respect to the other. 

ci4ao A". Eikeldred 718 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, (1881) 
298 pat .ston was well ygraue euery geyntte. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv. 264/2 Ioynte, or knytty[n]ge lo-gedur, what so they 
be, compago. 14. . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 390/46 Junctura, 
a Juynt. 1330 Chnrchw. Acc. Si. Mich,, Cornhill, For 
new joynt.s and ij cramps to Mr. Machyns pewe dore. 1389 
Nashe Pasq. <5- Marjerius 9 The ioyntes of that house 
begin to gape. 1613 Purchas ( 1614) 876 Stones 
. . so cunningly layed that one could not see the ioiiits) 
WP3 T. N. CitySf C. Purchaser yi Let Care be taken that 
Bricks be not laid Joynt on Joynt. 1831 Brewster Nat. 
Magic xi. (1833) 27s The part, .to which the quadrants are 


attached, moves on a joint. 1836 S. C. Brees Gloss. Terms 
463 The universal joint is of great use for conveying angulai 
motion when it can be applied in couplings. 1884 W. C. 
Smith Kildrostan i. iii. 174 There is no ainiour hut it 
has its joints, And where the joints aie there the ariow 
sticks. 1893 Law Times XCV. 62/2 The joints of the 
pipes were not propeily cemented. 

b. To break joint : see Erbak z'. 31 . j Breaking 
joint, an aiiangement of bricks, stones, timbers, etc. 
in which the joints are not continuous (obs.), 

1663 Gerbier Counsel 44 That the Bording be with 
breaking Joynts. 1856 Olmst ld AV<«’<? A'tercr 666 Planting 
is done By laying the cuttings, .three always together, with 
the eyes of each a little removed fiom those of the others — 
that is, all ‘ breaking joints ’. 

6. Geol. A Clack 01 fissure intersecting a mass of 
rock ; usually occurring in sets of parallel planes, 
dividing the mass into more or less regular blocks. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 611 The Bactrian Emerauds. .be 
in chinks and ioints (as it were) of rocks in the sea. 1761 
Catcott Treat. Deluge iii. (1768) 306 The tops of rocks 
and summits of the highest mountains are sometimes divided 
by joints into separate pieces. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. 
Gloss. S.V., The partings which divide columnar basalt into 
prisms are joints. 1882 Geikie Text-bk. Geol. iv. 11. 501 
All rocks are traversed more or less distinctly by veilical, 
or highly inclined planes termed Joints. 

+ 6. A connecting point of time. Obs. rare, 
a 1638 Mede Wks. (1672) 583 To shew the conne.xion of 
that vision of the book with the joynt which begins the 
seventh Tiumpet. <21679 T. Goodwin Knoutl, Father 4- 
Son in Spurgeon Treas. Dav, Ps. cii. 24, I note these 
several joints of time, because the Scriptuie notes them. 

II. One of the parts or sections by the longi- 
tudinal union of which a body is made up. 

7. A portion of an animal or plant body connected 
with another portion by a joint or articulation 
(see 1-3) ; esp. such a portion or section of a limb, 
or of the stem of a plant, au iuternode. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xvii. 175 pe paume hath powere to 
put oute alle iojmtes, And to vnfolde \>t folden fuste. 
c X420 Pallad. on Husb. v. 162 Kitte out a ioynt of reed, 
and in the side Therof let make an hole, c 1420 St. Ethel- 
dred 880 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 302 pat ston was 
y-shape as mete for hurre body.. pat no geynte of hurre 
body lay perinne amys. 1606 Shaks. Tr. Cr. iv. v. 233, 

I haue with exact view perus’d thee Hector, And quoted 
ioynt by ioynt. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. it. 45 Of seven 
smooth Joints a mellow Pipe I have. 1828 Stark Elcm. 
Nat. Hist, II. 303 Antennse shoit, of nine joints. 1869 
Huxley Phys. i. (ed. 3) 7 The .several joints of the fingers 
and toes have the common denomination of phalanges, 

8. Spec. One of the portions into which a caicass 
is divided by the butcher, consisting of one or more 
bones (e. g. that of the leg or shoulder) with the 
meat thereon ; esp. as cooked and served at table. 

1376 Gascoigne Flowers Wks. (1587) 40 An olde frutedish is 
bigge ynough to hold a ioynte of meate. 1392 Nashe 
P. Penilesse (ed. 2) 21 There being one ioynt of flesh on the 
table. 1617 Moryson Itin. ni. 115 They serve small peeces 
of flesh (not vvhole joints as with us). 1726 Swift Gulliver 
III. ii, The joints that were served to his majesty’s table. 
1883 Mattieu Williams in Kmvjledge ii May 274 A single 
wing rib, or other joint of three to five pounds weight, 
t 9. gen. A portion, ‘article’, item. Obs, rare. 
1303 R. Buunne Handl, Synne 5093 Y rede we panke 
hym of euery poynt, Syn we may nat forbere pe lest Ioynt. 

III. Something constructed with a joint or joints. 
1 10. (appi) A snuff-box (with a hinged lid). Obs, 
<^1701 Cibber Love makes Man ni. iii, Sir, I have lost 

my Snuff-box. . . I’ll go to Paris, split me . . They make the 
best joynts in Europe there. 

11. Betting slang. An outside bookmaker’s para- 
phernalia of list-frame, umbrella, etc., some of which 
are joined together in movable pieces. 

X899 Daily News 15 Mar. 5/5 It was positively ridiculous 
to see the police knocking down bookmakers’ ‘joints ’ every 
time the inspector came round, and looking passively on all 
the rest of the time. 

IV. 1 12. = Jointure 4. Obs. 

1313 Bradshaw St. Werhurge i. 1900 Whiche place was 
gyuen to her Ioynt and dowry By Tombert her husbande. 
Ibid, 1951 Whiche (as afore is sayd) was her Ioynt and 
dowry. 

1 13. A coming together, meeting ; the action of 
joining battle ; attack, onset. Obs. 

C1340 tr. Pol. Virg. Eng. Hist. (Camden No. 29) 68 At 
the first ioncte [L. in primo congressu) many fell on both 
sides. 

14. slang ox colloq, (chiefly U.S.) A partnership 
or union, or a place of meeting or resort, esp. of 
persons engaged in some illicit occupation ; spec, 
(in America) a place illegally kept (usually by 
Chinese) for opium-smoking, an opium-den; also 
applied to illicit drinking-saloons. 

1883 Harper's Mag. Nov. 945/1, I have .. smoked opium 
in every joint in America. iSiSs Homilet. Rev. Aug. 179 
A few months since the police made a raid on a 'joint ’ at 
No. 44 Clinton Place, and found seven men there smoking 
the drug. 1883 Daily Tel. 18 Aug, 3/2 (Farmer) This class 
of thieves, when they agree on a partnership or joint, as 
the slang phrase is, work one for the other as they best can. 
1887 Lippincott’s Mag, (U.S.) Aug. 290 The student, upon 
reaching his ‘joint’, as the club is called, hurriedly bolts 
a few mouthfuls of breakfast and swallows a cup of coffee. 
1899 Rowntree & Shebwell Temperance Proh._ iik 197 
There were from sixty to eighty ‘joints’ (i. e. illicit liquor 
places) in the city. 

V. 15. attrib. and Comb., as (in sense 1 ) joint- 
adhesion, -disease, -pain, -stiffening', joint-hke, 
-racking adjs. ; (in sense 4) joint-collar, -end, 
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-maker, -making, -pin, -splice, -strip, -test ; joint- 
bedded a. (JSIasonry^, of a stone: placed so that 
its natural bed (or horizontal surface) forms a 
vertical joint of the work; distinguished from 
face-bedded, in which the horizontal surface is 
made to form the face of the work ; joint- 
chair i^Raihvays), a chair (see Chair sb. 12) 
supporting the rails at a joint ; joint-coupling, 

‘ a form of universal joint for coupling sections of 
shafting ’ (Knight) ; joint-evil, a name of Ele- 
phantiasis nodosa', joint-file, a small file of circular 
section, used for dressing the holes in hinge-joints ; 
joint-fir, a name for plants of the N.O. Gttetacex ; 
joint-hinge, the same as a stiap-hinge ; joint-ill 
(see quot.) ; joint-oil, the secretion which lubri- 
cates the joints between the bones, synovia ; joint- 
pipe, a small section of gas- or steam-pipe, forming 
a connexion between two lengths of pipe ; joint- 
pliers, a small kind of pliers used by watchmakers 
and mathematical instrument makers ; joint-rule, 
a rule made of pieces jointed or hinged together so 
as to fold up ; joint-saw, a saw with a curved 
working face, used in making the joints of com- 
passes and the like; f joint-sick a., diseased in 
the joints; so f joint-sickness, disease of the 
joints; gout; joint-snake (see G lass 

sbl\ 16) ; t joint-sponge, a morbid spongy concre- 
tion in the joints {pbsl) ; joint-water, synovia 
( = joint-oil) ; esp. a flux of this in diseases of the 
joints ; joint-wire, tubular wire, used for hinge- 
joints in watches, etc., a solid wiie being passed 
through it to form the joint ; joint-wood = 
J oiHTBB 2 3 q, V. See also Joint-ache, -grass, etc. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 381 The forcible breaking up 
of *joint-adhesions. 1883 Stonemason Jan., A gieat advan- 
tage is gained by working all string courses, cornices, and 
copings ‘ *joint-bedded ’ with the exception of quoins which 
should be placed on their natural bed. 1836 S. C. Bhees 
Gloss. Terms 100 The chairs for receiving the ends of two 
rails are termed *joint, or double chairs. 1889 G. Findlw 
Eng. Railway 44 Up to the year 1847 ®tids of the rails 
rested on joint chairs. 1680 Moxon hlecli. Exerc. xi. § 7 
(1683) I. 201 The *Joynt.Coller is made of two Iron Cheeks 
..moving upon a Joint. 1897 AllbiUt's Sysi. Med. III. 
73 Neural arthritis comprises all *jolnt diseases which are 
the sequel of central _or peripheral nerve-lesions. 1677 
Moxon Mech, Exerc. ii. (1683) I. 19 Put the ‘■Joint-end 
of the Hinge into the Fire. 1669 13 . Wellis {title) Trea- 
tise of the *Joint Evil. 1683 Tryon H'ay So Health xix. 
(1697) 419 Leprous Scabby Diseases, Joint-evils, and that 
which they call the Kings-Evil, 1744 Mitchell in Phil, 
Trails. XLIII. 144 Lepra Arabum, two Species of which 
are called, the Yaws, and the Joint-Evil. 1866 Treas. 
Bot. 538/1 Gnetacece. ('"Joint Firs.) .. Small trees or creep- 
ing shrubs .. with jointed stems and blanches. 1892 Dal- 
ziEL Dis. Dogs (ed. 3) 14 Anthrax . . a disease of cattle, 
known in the vernacular as .. ‘jjpint ill ’. <11661 Fuller 
Worthies, Wiltsh. 145 The *jolnt-like knots . . will fat 
swine. 1725 Loud, Gciz. No. 6380/12 James Low, .. 
"Jointinaker. 1900 Daily News 35 Aug, 5/1 The old 
system of _*joint-making by ‘junction pieces’ or splicing 
and soldering, has also been abandoned. 1887 Mivart in 
Encycl. Brit. XXII. iii/i An albuminous fluid called 
‘synovia’, and commonly known as ‘ joint-oil’. 1653 
R. Sanders Physiogn. bj. Foot-gout, knee-gout, and all 
■’’joint-pains whatsoever. 1710 T. Fuller Pharin. Extemp. 
433 AVater of Millepedes .. is useful .. in scorbutic Joint- 
pains. _ 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 74 The 
■*joint-pins must either have nuts and screws, or other 
proper fastenings, to keep them in their several places. 
Ibid., To drill both the arm frames , . and the circle . . 
together, that the joint pin-holes in all three may correspond 
exactly with each other, and particularly from the centre of 
each. 1667 Milton P. L. xi. 488 Dropsies, and Asthma’s, 
and “Joint-racking Rheums. 1708 J. Philips Cyder ii. 77 
Joint-racking ( 3 out . . and pining Atrophy. 1680 Moxon 
Mech. Exerc. xi. § 7 (1683) I. 201 Moving upon a Joint.. as 
the two insides of the “Joynt-Rule Carpenters use. 1692 
Capt. Smith's Seaman's Gram. ii. 160, I have no other 
Instrument but my Two Foot Joynt Rule. ai 6 iS J. 
Davies Wit's Pilgr. (1878) 41/1 How, from this “loynt- 
sick Age to bite the Gowt? 1545 Elyot Biblioth., Ar- 
thetica 7><Wi7u, . .the “ioynte syckenesse: the goute. 1684 
T. Ghyles {title) Treatise of the Joint Sickness, or Gout. 
1796 Morse Amer, Geog. I. 221 The “joint snake, .is agreat 
curiosity, [breaking into pieces when struck, without bleed- 
ing]. 1658 A. Fox Wnrtd Siirg. i. vi. 26 A “Joint-sponge 
is nothing else but a moisture of the sineiti-water, which 
groweth on and turneth hard, and settleth there. 1599 
A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. Physicke How we slioulde 
restrayne the fluxion of the Synnue, or “loyntewater. 1658 
A. Fo.x Wnrtz' Surg. ll. xiv. 102 The joynt water, that is, 
the humidity of joynts and sinews. 1753 Chambers Cycl. 
Supp., Joint Water, a term used by our farriers, for. .a 
running of a clear ichor from the Joints, when they are 
either wounded or ulcerated. 

Joint, Obs. rare. [Aplietic f. Enjoint.] 
That which is enjoined, injunction, charge. 

C147S Farienay 5019 In that double ye noght, in no 
maner point. Sin ye me commaunde, gree to such a ioynt. 

Joint (d^oint), a. Fornas : 4-7 ioynt, 5-7 
ioint, (5 yont, 6 iont, ioncte), 7-8 joynt, 7- 
joint. See also JUNCT. [y.'E. joint (y—L.junchim), 
pa. pple. of joindre :-~L. jungere to join. In sense 2 
often, in other senses occasionally, hyphened to the 
following sb.] 

1 . Put together, joined, combined, united, fa. 
Const, as pa. pple. or in predicate. Obs. 


1:1340 Cursor M. 10625 (Trin.) pe witt vei tu of hir 
ioynt {Laud to hir ioynt] May no mon write wifi penne 
poynt. 1390 Gowlr Conf. I- 253 Whan Pride is with Envie 
joint, c 1400 Rom. Rose 2037, I . .knelide doun with hondis 
joynt. c 1590 Grllnd Er. Bacon ix. 185 Next to him, And 
joint with him Castile and Saxony are welcome. 1727 
Wodrow Corr. (1843) 111 . 280 The Presbytery of Glasgow. . 
are joint and unanimous for what I know. 

b. as adj. in attributive relation. Rarely of 
material things ; usually of the actions or attributes 
of two or more persons, etc. spec. Of the lives of 
two or more persons : Continuing togethei in time 
until one lapses, contemporaneous, concuirent. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. Si Cr. it. ii. 193 For ’tis a cause that hatli 
no meane dependance, Vpon our ioynt and seueiall dignities. 
1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. 11. 120 By their joint 
endeavours. 1765 Blackstone Co;k//l I. iii. 214 They there- 
foie settled the crown, fiist on king William and queen 
Mary . . for their joint lives. 1853 J- H. Newman Hist. Sk. 
(1873) II. I. ii, 59 Civilized by the joint influences of reli- 
gion and of chivaliy. 1883 Sir E. Kav in Law Times Rep. 
XLIX. 261/1 During the joint lives of the trustees. 

2. Of a jieison or persons : United or sharing 
with another, or among themselves, in some posses- 
sion, action, liability, etc. ; having or doing (what 
is expressed by the noun) together or in common. 

Often hyphened to the following sb.,esp. in woids of legal 
or technical use. 

1424-S E. E. Wills (1S82) 60 Now I declare heie my 
laste wille, als wel to my saide feffez as to my ioint fefifes. 
1568 Bible (Bishops’) Rom. viii. 17 Heyres of God and 
ioyntheyres [1611 ioynt heires] ivith Chiiste. 1586 T. B. 
La Primaud. P'r. Acad. i. 106 Joint-laborers with him for 
honor and glorie. 1607 Shaks. Cor. v. vi. 32, I. .Made him 
ioynt-seruant with me. 1698 F. B. Eree but Modest Censure 
4 Joint-partners in the same Principles, 1708 Hearne 
Collect. 13 Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 151 Having Two Chuiches, 
and Two Joint-Rectors. 1817 W, Sislwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 920 Joint owners of property insured for their 
joint use and on their own account. 1878 F. S. Williams 
Midi. Railw. 201 The directois . . agreed with the G. N. 
and Manchester, Shefiield and Lincolnshire lines in becoming 
joint-owners of the Stockpoit and Woodley Junction. 

3. Of a thing, action, etc. (in sing .) : Held, 
done, made, etc. by two or more persons, parties, 
or things, in conjunction ; of or belonging to more 
than one at once ; common to two or more. 

1424-5 E. E. Wills (1882) 60 Diuers men haf ioint astate 
whit me in diuerce of my purchace be wey of truste. 
1503-4 Act 19 Hen, VI I, c. 25 Preamble, As if the seid per- 
sones . . had a iont astate . . w* the seid suruiuquis. 1587 
Golding De Mornay v. 56-7 By the iointworking of the 
vnderstanding and will together. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen, IV, 
V. ii, S3 A ioynt burthen, laid vpon vs all. 1634 W. TiRvyuv’T 
tr. Balzac's Lett, (vol. I) 69 You remember, .what our ioynt 
I opinion hath beene. 1698 Yv.'sv.st. Acc. E. huHa d|- P, 345 
The joint Advantage both of the Emperor and his Subjects. 
1762-71 H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) II. 117 
In one coiner Henry VII. and Ferdinand are conferring 
' amicably on a joint throne. 1767 Blackstone Comm, II. 
j 183 The remaining grand incident of joint-estates, viz. the 
' doctrine of survivor.ship. 1855 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xxi. 

IV. 553 It was determined that a joint committee of the 
I two Houses should be appointed. 1871 Freeman Norm. 

I Conq. IV. xviii. 250 All hopes of joint action were at an end. 
j 1 4. Made up of parts joined, fastened together, 
or combined (see also Joint-stool) ; continuous, 
uninterrupted (quot. 13 ..) ; Jig- with reference to 
an unopened rose (quot. c 1450). Obs, 

13. . E. E. A Hit. P, C. 355 On to |>renge (zer-Jzuiqe [Niniue] 
watz hre dayes dede. pat on lournay ful Ioynt lonas hym 
5ede Er euer he warpped any worde. £1429 in Willis 
& Claik Cambridge (1886) II. 445 It’ pro !j ped’ de joyn- 
table vj’ iiij'* oh. C14S0 Lonelich Grail xliii. 480 A 1 Ioint 
& Clos In Al manere tyme as was the Rose. <11711 _Ken 
Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 II. 301 O’re the Stone Bridge, 
cross the Joint-Current laid. 

fS. = Jointed. Obs. 

1685 Lond. Gaz. No._ 2054/4 Lost, .a Joynt Cane, wrought 
with a Gold Head on it. 
f 6. Used advb, = Jointly. Obs. 

1424-5 E. E. Wills (1882) 61 Als wel po pat stande eiifeflfed 
by me, as po pat ben ioint feflTed with me. <i 1691 Boyle 
Ilisi. .-/zVxiii. (1692) 67 Our so much joint-esteemed fiiend 
Mr, Mercator. 

7 . Comb., as joint- awned, having a jointed awn. 
1787 Ram. Plants I. 348 Seeds numerous . . joint-awn’d 
with a long style. 

Joint (d, 4 oint), V, [f. Joint sb.'] 

1, trans. To connect by a joint or joints ; to 
fasten, fit together, unite, a. lit. material things. 
i6ii Shaks, Cymb. v. iv. 142 Branches, which being dead 
I many yeares, shall after reuiue, bee ioynted to the old 
Stocke, and freshly grow. 1691 Rav Creation ii. (1692) 53 
The fingers are strengthened with several Bones, jointed 
together for motion. 1793 Smkaton Edystone L. 193 The 
manner of jointing the five courses of stone, 1889 R. S. S. 
Baden-Powell Pigsticking Those which are jointed and 
soldered together, 

b. Jig. (usually with direct allusion to the literal 
sense). 

1547 Homilies i. Contention r 2 We cannot be ioynted to 
Christ our Head, except we be glued with concord and 
chaiitie one to another. <i 1634 Randolph Muse's Looking- 
glass III. ii. He, with the pegs of amity and concord, . . 
Joints ’em together, 1673 Te&iplk Obs. United Prov. Wks. 
1731. 1 ; 58 They seem to be a sound Piece of the State, and 
fast jointed in with the rest. 

c. To fill up the joints of stone, brickwork, etc. 
with mortar or the like ; to point ; to represent with 
(imitation) joints (quot. 1823 ). 

1703 Moxon Mcch. Exerc. 247 Th^ joint the long 
Joints, and also the Cross Joints. 1793 Siieaton Edystone 


L. § 2og They joint the paving with moi tar. 1823 Rutter 
P'onthill 9 The walls and ceiling have been jointed to 
represent stone, 1897 Daily News 4 Sept. 6/1 They threw 
us a lot of red-lead, and each man carried a large piece 
. .ready to joint into any leak or crack he came across. 

d. Carpentry, etc. To prepare (a boaid, stave, 
etc.) for being joined to another, by planing its 
edge with a jointer (see Jointer^ i). 

1864 Webstlr, Joint, I .. To prepare so as to fit closely ; 
to fit together; ..as to joint boards. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech. S.V., To joint is to plane straight the edges of boaids. 
Ibid. S.V., Jointer-plane {Coopering), 'I'lie inclined sole being 
presented upward for the staves, which are jointed thereon. 

2 . intr. lor rcjl. To fit exactly into each othei as 
in the joints of masonry, etc. 

1695 Temple Introd, Hist, Eng. 38 A small round Tower 
built of Stone ., so exactly Cut, as eveiy one to Jojiit 
into another. 1726 IsLOim Alberti's Archit. I. 53/1 Bricks 
lying sideways, with their heads joynting into each other . . 
as a Man locks his right hand fingers into his left. 

3 . trans. To divide (a body or member) at a joint 
or into joints ; to dismember, disjoint. 

1530 Palscr. 592/2, I joynte, I cut meate by the joynte-, 
to make it meter for the potte or spytte. 1591 Percivall 
Sp. Diet., Acodar vides, to ioynt vines, to piune vines, 
Cenuulare. 1596 Spenser F.Q. v. xi. 29 Her huge taile. 
He with his sword it strooke, that without faile He ioynted 
it. 1697 Dryden xEneid ix. 1040 He joints the Neck : And 
with a stroke so strong The Helm flies off ; and hears the 
Head along. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 39. 2/1 A Person 
is Joynting a piece of Meat, . . he finds it difficult to Joynt. 
1898 R. Kearton Wild Life at Home 78 ‘Jointing’ two 
large worms, [she] flew oflf at once to her chicks with them. 

j-b. Jig. To ‘ cut off’ from or deprive of some- 
thing. Obs. 

1573 G. Harvey Lcitcr-bk. (Camden) 30, I shal be con. 
tentid to be baid of mi mastership and iomtid of my fellow- 
ship too. 1642 Rogers Naaman egoTlueaten their poore 
children to joynt them of this or that land 01 poitioii. 

Joint-aclie. An ache or pain in the joints. 
1576 Baker Jewell of Health 60 The water of luniper 
benes..auayleth against all ioyntaches proceeding of colde. 
1657 W. Coles Adam in Eden lix. It is good for the Sciatica 
and Joynt-Aches. 

b. transf. Applied to a disease of trees. 

1601 Holland Pliny xvii. xxiv. I. 538 No ti ees aie exemtit 
from the worme, the blasting, and the ioint-ach [dolor 
membrorum). 

Jointed (dgoi-nted), a. [f. Joint sb. -k -bd ^.] 
Furnished with, constiucted with, or having joints 
(see the various senses of the sb.). 

1413 Pilgr. Scnvle (Caxlon 1483) iv. xxxli. 81 They ben 
wel ioynted and myghtely boned, a 1547 SuitiiEv /£■«<?/</ iv. 
(1557) G ij b, The throwing spirit, and iointed limmes to loose. 
1667 Milton P. L. vii. 409 Or under Rocks thir food In 
jointed Armour watch. 1721 Po’re.Let. to E. Blount 3 Oct,, 
I saw her sober over a Sampler, or gay over a joynted Baby. 
1880 Huxley Crayfish i. 24 The crayfish has a jointed and 
segmented body. 

b. In comb, with qualifying word : Having 
joints of a specified kind. 

1591 Spenser Muiopot. 121 Beeing nimbler ioynted then 
the rest. 1797 M. Baili.ie MotJ. Anat. jiZoqi 18S This 
head is placed upon a narrow jointed portion of the worm. 
1842 Tennyson Locksley Hall 169 Iron-jointed, supple- 
■sinew’d, they shall dive, and they shall run. 1895 Outing 
(U. S.) XXVI. 369/1 My single short-jointed lod. 

tlence Joi-ntedly adv., connectedly ; Joi'nted- 
ness, quality or state of being jointed. 

1846 Worcester, Joiutedly, in a jointed manner. Smith. 
1877 Tinsley's Mag, XX, 207 _When he could talk faintli 
and jointedly. 1881 'Whitney in Proc. A wer. Philol. Assoc. 
22 Articulation, in this its literal sense of jointedness. 

Jointenant, obs. form of Joint-tenant. 
t Jointer h Obs. [?f. Joint a. (or joint- in 
Joint'uee) -t- ERil.] A joint possessor; one who 
holds a jointure. 

1566 J. Studbey tr. Senecas Agamemnon (1581) 14711, 
Thou that dost rule with him, made jointer of his mace. 
C1590 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 8 He make thy daughter 
ioynter of it all. So thou consent to giue her to my wife. 

Jointer- (d,50i-nt3j). [f. Joint zi. -i- -erI.J 

One who or that which joints. 

1 . Name of various tools, a. Carpentry, etc. 
A long kind of plane used in dressing the edges of 
boards, staves, etc. in preparation for jointing 
them ; also, a machine used in jointing staves. 

1678 Moxon Mech. Exerc. iv. § 4 (1683) !• ^5 The Joyiiter 
is made somewhat longer than the Fore-plane . . Its Office 
is to follow the_ Fore-plane, and to shoot an edge perfectly 
straight, . .especially when a Joynt is to be shot. 1875 Car- 
pentiy .j- Join. 23 The carpenter uses this jack plana first, 
and, subsequently, his longer trying plane, and still longei 
jointer, to put the final touches. 

b. Masonry. A tool used for filling with mortar 
or for marking the joints between courses of brick 
or stone work. 

1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 247 A Jointer of Iron, with 
which, and the foresaid Rule, they Joint the long Joints, 
..the Cross Joints .. being done with the Jointer with- 
out the Rule. 1812-16 J. Smith Panorama Sc. <5- Art I. 
IQ4 The iron tool used along with the jojnting-rule, to 
niark the joints of brick -work, is called a jointer; its form 
is nearly that of the letter vi, though its fle.vure is not in 
proportion so considerable. 

c. A bent piece of iron inserted into a wall to 

strengthen a joint. 1864 in Wlhster. 

2 , A workman employed in jointing ; esp. one 
who makes the junctions between parts of an 
electric \vire, etc. 

I 1876 Preece & SiVEVVRiGHT Telegraphy 235 Not only 
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should the jointer’s hands be scrupulously clean, but he 
should see that the wires to be joined are equally so, the 
copper being sciaped bright and clean. zZg^B'Jiani IVeekly 
Post i6 Mar. 4/8 There aie plenty of excavators, but the 
pipe jointers aie very scarce. 

3 . In the West Indies, a common name of Piper 
genic iilaiicm, 

1847 Gosse Birds 0/ Jamaica 73 The deserted piovision- 
grounds are overgrown with a thicket, almost impenetiable, 
of jointer, or jointwood. 

4. Comb. Jointer-plaae = sense i a. 

i8zj P. Nicholso.n Pract, Build. 245 The Jointer-Plane 
is the longest of all the planes. . . It is used for shooting the 
edges to boards perfectly straight, so that their juncture 
may scarcely be discernible when their suifaces are joined 
together. 1881 Young Every Jiian Ms own IMechiuiic § 244 
Trying-planes and Jointer-planes differ from the jack-plane 
in being longer and set with a finer cut. 

Joint-grass, [f. Joint sb. 3 + Gbass.] A local 
name for the herbs Horsetail (P^tcisetnm), and 
Lady’s Bedstraw {Galium verum) (Britten and 
Holland) ; also, in southern U.S., the grass Pas- 
paluni disHchum (Cent. Diet.), 

1790 W. Makshall Mlidl. Counties (1796) II. Gloss. 
(E. D. S.), Joint-grass, yellow bedstraw. 

Joint-heir, etc. : see Joint a. 2. 

Jointing (dsoimtii]), vM. sb. [f. Joint v. + 
-ING 1.] The action of the verb Joint. 

1 . The action of connecting or uniting by a joint; 
also fig. 

1642 Fuller Holy <5. Prof.^ St. it. x. go An excellent 
Chirurgeon he was at joynting of a broken soul. 1899 
IVesim. Gas. 28 Aug. 8/1 The old piles . . showing the 
tool marks and evidences of morticing and jointing 
b. concr. The structure of a joint or junction. 

1668 Culpepper & Cous.Bariliol. Anat. 1. iii. 6 It defends 
the ends of Gristles, the Joyntings of the greater Bones. 
1696 J. Edwards Exist. ^ Prov. God ii. 94 Their joyntings 
and closures are wonderful. 1833 Act 3 ij- 4 JEiil. IV, c. 46 
§ 116 The said Commissioners shall.. form the jointingwith 
the other pipes to be added thereto with proper and sufficient 
materials. 1885 Athensum 22 Aug. 247/2 Another wall .. 
of fine squared white stone drafted at the jointings, so that 
it looks panelled. 

2 . The action of dividing at the joints, or into 
‘joints’; dismemberment, disjointing. 

1591 in Pitcairn Crim.^ Trials I. 233 Thair taking vp the 
bwreit people, and junting of thame, quhairof scHo maid 
inchantit powder for Witchcraft. 1603 Holland Plutarch 
750 About cutting it up, quartering, jointing, seething and 
resting. 

3 . The formation of joints or cleavage planes in 
rooks, etc. ; the nature or arrangement of these. 

1698 Molyneux in Phil. Trans. XX. 217 The universal 
Jointing of the whole Causway, is certainly otherwise. 1784 
Twamley Dairying 27 [The cheese] when released from 
the Press, will heave, or puff up, by Splitting or Jointing, 
according as the Nature or State of the Curd happens to be. 
i86s_Gejkie Seen. ^ Geol. Scot. vi. 119 In one part the solid 
granite is only beginning to show its lines of jointing. 

4 . atirib. and Comb.., as jointing-plane, (a) 
a plane of ‘ jointing ’ or fissure, as in a rock ; ( 5 ) 
= Jointer - i a; jointing-rule, along flat ruler 
used for guiding the jointer (Jointer 2 i b) in 
marking the joints of brickwork. 

Daily News 10 May 6/4 * Jointing boxes and aigrettes 
used in the re-arrangement of the lightning conductors of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 1854 Hooker Himal. Jrnls. I. xvii. 
406 Whose surfaces are no doubt, cleavage and ^jointing 
planes. 1875 Knight Diet. Mcch., Jointing-plane, a plane 
with a long stock, used to true the edges of boards or staves 
which are to be accurately fitted together. 1703 Moxon 
Mcch. Exerc. 247 A Hooting Rule . . whereby to run 
the long Joints of the Brick-work. 1823 P. Nicholson 
Pract, Build. 3S6 The Jointing-Rule is about eight or ten 
feet long, and about four inches broad. 

Jorntist. U.S. [f. Joint 14 -t- - ist.J The 
keeper of a ‘joint’ or illicit drinking-saloon. 

1889 in Voice CN. Y.) s Sept., The Grand Jury had found 
nineteen indictments against jointists. _ 1893 Arena (U. S.) 
Mar. 467 In Kansas, .the liquor seller is the sneaking boot- 
legger, skulking jointist, criminal and outlaw. 

Jointless (dgoi-ntles), a. [f. Joint sb. 
-LESS.] Without joints, or the use of joints; 
having no joints, stiff, rigid. 

ISS9 W. Baldwyn mMirr. Mag. To Rdr., Looking for his 
strong jointless Olyphants, a 1603 T. Cartwright Confut. 
Rhem. N. f. (i6i8) 500 Your knees ..are ioyntlesse and 
Elephant-like in your obedience unto his precepts. 1748 
Richardson C/amja JiSti) VI. viii. 38 'Let me die here’, 
were her words, remaining jointless and immovable. 1867 
Nat Encycl. 1 . 92 The pods are jointless. 

Jointly (dgoi’ntli), adv. [f. Joint a. + -lt*'!.] 
In a joint manner ; so as to be joined. 

1 1 . So as to be joined in space ; together (in 
position) ; in contact ; adjacently. Obs. 

(:137s Lay Folks Mass Bk. (MS. B.)*s8 And >er-with 
ioyntlyhold H handes. 1574 tr. LitileioEs Tenures 18 b, 
The tenaunt shall . .hold liis handes iointb' together belvveene 
the handes of his Lord. igSa Stanyhurst ^neis iii. (Arh) 
88 But neere joynctlebrayeth withrufflerye rumboled.ffitna. 
1710 Prideaux Orig. Tithes iv. 180 That whole Paragraph 
. .being joyntly added, any Reader may compare them. 

t b. Continuously in space or time. Obs. 

^ c 1400 Desir. Troy 1538 This Cite was sothely, to serche 
It aboute, J>re iorneys full iointly to ioyne horn by dayes. 
1548 G. WjSHART tr. Coiif, Fayth Sweserlanti. in JVodrow 
Misc, (1844) 13 Yf there be any good that remayneth in man 
after the fall, that same beynge joyntelie made weaker and 
weaker by our vyce tpunies to the worse. 


+ 2 . Together, in union ; concordantly, haimoni- 
ously ; at the same time, simultaneously. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. ii. 127 To loke if };e lawe wole lugge 
30U loyntely to be loyned for euer. a 1400-30 Alexander 
1470 All he lewis of ierusalem he loyntly a-sembles. iS 4 S 
Bkinklow Latnent. (1874) 84 Loke . . how iointly ye agre 
with the saide people of Iiida! 1393 Shaks. Lucr. 1846 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow, (21693 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xlii. 352 They ..went joyntly to a. . 
Tent. 

t b. In conjunction with this, Obs. 

1636 M. Ben Israel Vind. Jiidmorum in Phenix (1708) 

II. 405 Your Woi ihip desir’d jointly to know what Ceremony 
or Humiliation the Jews use in their Synagogues, toward 
the Rook of the Law. 

3 . In conjunction, combination, or concert; 
unitedly ; conjunctly : opp. to severally or separ- 
ately. (The only current sense.) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 5830 parfor men sal yhelde 
acount loyntly Of bathe togyder, J>e saute and }>e body. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Maniwde iii. vii. 11869) 139 Soothliche this 
is tveylinge and sorwe ioyntliche. 1469 Water/. Arch, ya 
loth Rep. Ihst. MSS. Comm. App. v. 307 The saide Maire 
. . byndith them yontly and severally to stand by this acte. 
1491 Act"! Hen. VII, c. 23 § 4 Landes . . wherof she .. was 
seised or possessed in her owne right . . or jointly with her 
said husband. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iv. 52 The Rascall 
people. . Ioyne with the Traitor, and they loyntly sweare To 
spoyle the City. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. 11. i. 13 Where ’er 
you lead, We joyntly vow to own no other Head. 1767 
Blackstone Comm. II. xii. 193 A devise to two persons, to 
hold jointly and severally, is said to be a joint-tenancy. 
187s B v.'ic.'e. IIoly Rom. Emp. App. B. (ed. 5) 450 The relation 
of Schleswig to Holstein, and of both jointly to the Danish 
crown. 

'1 Joi’utmecll, adv. Obs. [f. Joint sb. -i- -meal.] 
Joint by joint. 

1348 Cooper Elyot's Biblioth.,Arttculalim, from ioinct to 
ioinct, ioynct meale. 1600 Holland Livy xlv. xxx. 1221 
They seemed like creatures dismemhred & plucked asunder 
jolnt-meale. 

Joint-owner, -partner, etc. : see Joint a. 2. 
Jointress (dgoirntres). [f. Jointer i -h -ess.] 

A widow who holds a jointure ; a dowager. 

1602 Shaks, i. ii. 9 Our Queen Th' Imperiall loynt- 
resse of this warlike State. _ 1697 Loud. Gaz.^ No. 3296/4 
Part being in present possession, and the other in Reversion 
after the death of a Joyntress. 1707 Ibid. No. 4320/3 One 
Estate . . subject to a Jointure, which the Jointress is willing 
to sell. 1892 Lami Times ReR LXVII. 490/2 Since the 
hearing, .one of the jointresses liad died and her jointure of 
1000/. a year had ceased, 

t Joint-ring. Obs. A finger-ring made of 
two separable halves : = Gemel 4, Gimmal i. 
Cf. the description in Diyden Don Sebastian v. i : 

‘ Those rings. .a curious artist wrought them With joints so 
close as not to he perceived : Yet are they both each others 
counterpart; Her part had Juan insciibed, and his had 
Zaida. .and in. the midst A heart divided in two parts was 
placed ’. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. ly. iii. 73 Marry I would not doe such 
a thing for a ioynt Ring, . . nor any petty exhibition. 1703 
Lotid. Gas. No. 3897/4 Lost or stolen, . . a Box, . . in which 
were. .3 Rose Stone Rings, 24 Joint Rings. 

Joint stock, joint-stock. Comtn. [f. 
Joint a.-k Stock.] 

1 . Stock or capital contributed and owned by a 
number of peisons jointly ; capital divided into 
shares ; a common fund. 

1615 E, S. B 7 -it, Buss in Arb. Garner 111 . 635 For the 
good government and .sincere disposition of this Joint 
Stock. 1694 Luttrell Brie/ R cl. (1857) HI. 400 The mer- 
chant.s of Amsterdam are fitting out with a joint stock 15 
privateers of 40 guns each. 1711 Land. Ghz. No. 4868/3 
The Joynt Stock of a Corporation to be erected to carry on 
a Trade_ in the South Seas. 1779 Hervey Nav. Hist. II. 
200 A kind cjf open trade was carried oil from England to 
the east, which greatly affected the merchants who traded 
on the joint stock._ 1806 Hutton Course Math. 1 . 124, X, 
Y, and Z made a joint-stock for x2 months. 1883 Wharton’s 
Law-Lex. (ed. 7) s.v. Joint-Stock Company, The common 
property of the members, applicable to the purposes of the 
company, is called its joint-stock, and hence the name. 

2 . attrib. (joi’nt-stock). Holding a joint stock ; 
formed or conducted on the basis of a joint stock ; 
as joint-stock bank, company , firm. 

i8o8 H. Day (riV/e) A Defence of Joint Stock Companies. 
1823 Scott Favi. Lett. (1894) II. xxi. 278 The people are all 
mad_ here about joint-stock companies. 1844 Disraeli 
Conlngsby ym, i, When he received a deputation on sugar 
duties 01 joint-stock banks. 1893 Bithell Counting-ho 
Diet. S.V., A Joint Stock Company is defined by Act of 
Parliament tio be ‘ A Company consxsring of seven or more 
members having a permanent paid up or nominal capital of 
fixed amount, divided into shareSj also of fixed amount, 
and formed on the principle of having for its members the 
holders of shares of such capital, and no other persons’. 
This definitionexcludes companies consisting of six or fewer 
members, whose affairs fall under the Law of partnership. 
Hence Joint-sto'ck v. t/ans., to turn into joint 
stock, or into a joint-stock company; Joint- 
sto'ckery, dealing in, or formation of, joint stocks; 
Joint-sto'ckism, the system or principle of joint- 
stocks. (All more or less nonce-wdsi) 

_ 1894 Sir E, Sullivan Woman 99 Let some clever person 
invent something better, patent it, *joint-stock it, and get 
some good names on the direction, and he will have an im- 
mense success. 1899 Contemp. Rev. June 870 We refine the 
method of stealing, that is all— joint-stock it, and sometimes 
call it a dividend. 1864 Realm 6 Apr. 3 They are them- 
selves so imrnersed in *3oint-stockery, that they fancy all the 
rest of mankind are similarly inclined. 1836 Tait's Mag, 
XXIIL 304 *Joint-stQckisni has been successfully applied to 


many other branches of business. 1890 G. B. Shaw Fab. 
Ess. 137 The transfigured joint stockisni of the present Co- 
operative movement. 

Joint-stool (d5oi’nt|St2rl). Forms : a. 5-7 
ioyned, ioyn’d, ioynd, ioin’d s. (with or without 
hyphen: see forms of Stool) ; / 3 , 7 joyne-stoole; 

7. 6-7 ioynt, 8 joynt-, 7-9 joint-stool. [In 
sense i , orig. joined stool. In sense 2, f. Joint sb. 4.] 

1 . A stool made of parts joined or fitted together; 
a stool made by a joiner, as distinguished from 
one of more clumsy workmanship. (Cf. Joined 2.) 
Obs. exc. Hist. 

Frequently mentioned in 1 6-1 8 th c.as an article of furniture ; 
also in allusive or proverbial phrases expressing disparage- 
ment or ridicule, of which the piecise explanation is lost. 

1434 E. E. Wills (1882) 102 Also a litil loyned stoll for a 
child, & a nother loyned stoll, laige for to sitte on, whanne 
he cometh to mannes state. 1312 Nottingham Rec. III. 114 
Duo scabella vocata joyned stoles. 1394 Lyly Moth. Bombie 
iv. ii, Accius. You neede not be so lustie : you are not so 
honest. Selina. I crie you mercie, 1 tooke you for a ioynt 
stoole. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 11. i. 199 Nath. I knew you 
at the first, You were a mouable. Petr. Why, what’s a 
mouable '? Kath. A ioyn'd stoole. 1611 Cotgr., Selle, . . 
any illfauoied, ordinarie .. stoole, of a cheaper sort then 
the ioyned, or buffet-stoole. 1634 Witlial's Diet. 553 Ante 
hoc te cornua habere putaham, I cry you mercy, 1 tooke 
you for a joynd stoole. 1638 Baker tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. III-.) II. xii, Fitter to be read upon a Joyne-stoole, than 
pronounced at a Trlbunall. 1712 Arbuthnot John Bull iii. 
i, He used to lay chairs and joint-stools in their way, that 
they might break their noses by falling over them. 1784 
CowrER Task i. ig Joint-stools weie then created ; on three 
legs Upborne they stood. Three legs upholding firm A 
massy slab, in fashion square or round. 1820 ’Sswrr Monast. 
XV, As passive an instrument of my accommodation as this 
ill-made and rugged joint-stool on which I sit. 1839 J LritsoN 
Brittany II. 9, I seated myself on a joint-stool on the deck. 

2 . Mech. ‘ A block holding up the ends of parts 
which belong in apposition, as railway rails, ways 
of vessels, etc.’ (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875). 
Joint-tenant. Forms : 6 ioynt tenaunt, 
ioyntenaunt(e, iointenaunte, 7 joyntenant, 
joyn-tenant, 7-8 jointenant; 7joynt-tenant, 8- 
joint-tenant, joint tenant. [f.JoiNTm + Tenant.] 
One wbo holds an undivided estate in the same right 
jointly with another or others, with a jus accrescendi, 
whereby the interest of each passes at his death to 
the survivors or survivor, till the whole remains in 
a single hand. 

This right of survivorship distinguishes joint-tenants from 
tenants in common. 

1531 Dial, on Laws Eng ii. xxv. 55 The ioynt tenaunt 
hathe ryght to the hole goodes. 1374 tr. Littleton's Tenures 
37 a, If two or three disseise another of anye landes . . to 
theire owne use, then the disseisoures be iointenauntes. 
1639 'I'ermes de la Ley s.v.. If one Joyntenant grant that 
which belongs to him to a Stranger, then the other J oyntenant 
and the Stranger are Tenants in common. 1767 Blackstone 
Contm. 11 . xii. 184 While it [the joint-tenanoyl continues, 
each of two joint-tenants has a concurrent interest in the 
whole ; and therefore, on the death of his companion, the 
sole interest in the whole remains to the survivor. 

/ig. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1638) 91 These 
brave ioyntenants that surviv’d To see a little world of men 
unliv’d. 164s — Sol, Recant, viii. 23 Nay, Heaven and Hel 
May sooner . . turn Joynt-tenants in one perfect Line. 1733 
Pore Ess. Man iii. 152 In nature’s state. . Man walked with 
beast, joint-tenant of the shade. 

So Joint-tenancy, the holding of an estate by 
two or more joint-tenants. 

2613 Sir H. Finch Law (1636) 364 The writ abating for 
some cause that cannot be imputed to the Plaintifes folly : 
as for . . loyntenancie, and such like. 1767 Blackstone 
Comm. II. xii. 179 An estate in joint-tenancy is where lands 
or tenements are granted to two or more persons, to hold 
in fee-simple, fee-tail, for life, for years, or at vvill. 1844 
Williams Real Prop. vi. (1875) 132 Any estate may be held 
in joint tenancy. 

Jointure (dgoi-ntiui),jA Forms: 4-7 ioynt-, 
ioint-, ioynct-, (4 ioyngt-, 5 ioyntt-), -ure, -er, 
(4-6 -our, 5-6 -or(e, 6 -yre, -ur ; 5 iuntor, yon- 
ture, 6 ionctour, gintur) ; 7 jolnct-, 7-S joynt-, 
7- jointure, [a. P’. jointtire L. junctilra, f. 
junct-, ppl. stem of jungere to join ; see -dbe.] 
tl. Joining, junction, conjunction, union. Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. ii. pr. v. 32 (Camb. MS.) loyngture 
of sowle and body. 1330 veron Godly Sayings (1846) 47 
Letle hym notte goo from the joynture and compage of the 
members. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 326 That place where 
the ioincture is of the shoulders to the nape of the neck. 
1606 F ORD Fame's Memorial x, To • . sympathize in ioincture 
with thy courage. 

2 . concr. A joining, a junction, a joint. Now 
rare, 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xxxwi. 7, I prophecied . . and loo ! a 
styryng to gydre, and bones wenten to boones, eche to his 
ioynture. (71400 Lanfratids Cirnrg. 109 pei ben bounde 
logidere bi oon ioynture, \>e which J>at strecchij) from bifore 
to bihynde to J?e lenkpe of he heed, pe which is clepid 
sagittales. Ibid. 137 Alle hese boonys. .pat ben in ioynturis, 
as he schuldris, elbowis [etc.]. 1413 Pilgr, Sowle (Caxton 
1483) IV. xxxi. ^ The necke . . is the ioynture of the hede 
and the body and maketh them bothe one. 1394 Daniel 
Cleopatra in. li, Her disioyned lointures as undone. Let 
fall her weak dissolved Limbs Support. 1609 Bible (Douay) 
X Chron. xxii. 3 Yrou for the nayles of the gales, and for the 
ioyninges and jqynctures. 2726 Leoni Albertis Archit. 
HI. 30/1 The jointures and commissures of both halves 
shou’d perfectly tally to each other. Harper's Mag. 

Aug. 332 A wall whose every jointure is being attacked by 
vigorous little weeds. 
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+ 3. The holding of an estate by two or more 
pel sons in joint-tenancy. Ohs. 

I1S33-4 Act 25 Hen. VIII, c. 13 § 7 Eueiie peisonne 
. .which, .shall haue iuncture in vse or in possession . .of or 
in any manours.] 1574 tr. IHttleion's 'I'emires 57 b, He 
that surviveth .shal have onely the whole tenancy aftei such 
e.state as he hath if y“ iointure bee continued. 1601-2 Fui.- 
DncKn ist Pt. Parall. 30 If lands be giuen to two, and the 
heirs of one of them, this Ls a good iointure, &the one hath 
fieeholcl & the other fee simple, and if hee which hath the 
fee die, he that hath the frehold .shal haue the entierty. 
1660 Bondc Sent. Reg. 223 If Lands aie giv'en to the King 
and a subject, or if theie be two jointenants and the Crown 
descend to one of them, the Jointure is seveied, and they 
are Tenants in Common. 1767 Black.stone Comm. II. xii. 
iSo Such . . an estate is called an estate in joint-tenancy, and 
sometimes an estate in jointure. 

4 . spec. a. orig. The holding of propeity to the 
joint use of a liusband and wife for life or in tail, 
as a provision for the latter, in the event of her 
widowhood. Hence, by extension, b, A sole estate 
limited to the wife, being ‘ a competent livelihood 
of freehold for the wife of lands and tenements, to 
take effect npon the death of the husband for the 
life of the wife at least ’ (Coke upon Littleton, 36 b). 

14S1 Rolb Parlt. V. 218/1 This Acte shall not extende 
to the prejudice of . . the Queue of hir Dower, joyntour or 
freeholder, to hir by you graunted. <11466 Pasion Lett. 
II. 79 The maner of Estlexham, the qwych is parte of my 
juntor. 1313 Moke /?zVr/<. ///, Wks. (1337) 58 Y‘ she might 
be restored vnto such smal landes as her late husband 
had giuen her in iointure. 1533 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. 
X. S 4 In every suche case every woman maryed havyng 
such loynter . . shal not clayine to have eny Dower 
of the residue of the Landes . . that . . were her said hus- 
bondes. 1556 R. Arden's JVill in French Slinks. Geneal. 
(1869)470, 1 will that my wyfe shall have butt iij./f. vjj. viij.</. 
and her gintur in Snytterfylde._ 1684 Wood Life ii May 
(O. H. S.) III. 95 He had married a widdow of 700 li. per 
annum joynter. 1767 Blackstqne Comm. II. viii. 137 A 
jointure, .strictly speaking, signifies a joint estate, limited to 
both husband and wife, but in common acceptation extends 
also to a sole estate, limited to the wife only. _ 1876 Digby 
Real Prop. vl. 293 It became a common practice for a man 
upon his_ marriage to_convey lands to feoffees to the joint 
use of himself and his wife for life or in tail, by which 
means a provision for the remainder of her life was secured 
to the wife. This was called a jointure. 

t b. Used as equivalent to dowry : see Dowry 2. 

X494 Fabyan Citron, vit. ccxxix. 259 For the withholdyng 
of the dowre, or ioyntoure, of his firste doughter, maryed 
vnto Wyllyam y® Kynges sone. 1580 Lvly Enphues (Arb.) 
280, I am perswaded yat my faire daughter shal be wel 
maryed, for there is none, that will or can demaund a greater 
ioynter then Beautie. 1598 Florio, Indotato, without a 
dowrie or iointer. 1613 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. 364 She 
would make likewise a thousand pound Joyncture of her 
behaviour only, and Court-carriage. 

5 . as jointure-castle, -house, one settled 
upon a woman as a jointure (sense 4) ; f joiuture- 
water = jomt-water, synovia (see Joint sb. 15). 

1599 A. M. tr. Gahelhoner's Bk. Physicke 324/2 We must 
not to suddaynly restrayne the Synnue, or loyncture-water. 
1773 Johnson in Boswell 18 Sept., Most of the great families 
of England have a secondary residence, which is called a 
jointure-house. 1830 Miss Mitford Village Sev. iv, (1863) 
273 Leaving the great town in which she had hitherto resided, 
and coming to occupy the family jointure-house at Oak- 
hampstead. 1852 Miss Yonge Cameos (1877) III. ix. 73 
Within this castle lay the little King, who was thus con- 
veyed to her jointure castle at Stirling. 

J'ovnture,?'. [f. prec. sb.] /raw j. To settle a 
jointure upon ; to provide with a jointure : seeprec-4. 

a. 1634 Randolph Poems (1638) 6 But what fond virgin will 
my love preferre, That only in Parnassus joynture her? 
1667-8 Pepys 10 Feb., She to have 600 presently, 

and . .to be joyntured in £(ia per annum. 1762 Foote Lyar 
m. Wks. 1799 I. 313 She’ll be easily jointur'd. 1885 Litry 
Rep. 28 Chanc. Div. 203 Trusts which gave A. and B. 
respectively ..powers of jointuring their wives. 

Jointured (d.?0iTitiiud), or. [See -ed.] 

1 . Provided with a jointure ; holding a jointure. 

1766 Burrow Rep. I. 213 Even jointured ladies of manors, 

might make voluntary grant, and incumber their posterity. 

2 . Of an estate : Saddled with a jointure. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. q) IV. 192 The charges the 
jointured estate was to be freed from. 

Joi'utureless, a. [f. Jointure sb. -t- -less.] 
Without a jointure ; not provided with a jointure. 

c 1611 Chapman Iliad ix. 150 Of all three, the worthiest 
let him take All ioynturelesse, to Peleus court; I will her 
ioyncture make ; And that so great, as neuer yet, did any 
maide preferre. 

Jointuress (djoi-ntiures). [Altered form of 
Jointress, after Jominre.'] = Jointress. 

a 1693 Aubrey Lives (1898) 1 . 136 He [Butler] marled a 
good jointuresse, the relict of Morgan, by which meanes he 
lives comfortably. 1711 Loud. £7^3. No. 4905/3 The Reversion 
and Fee-Simple Estate, after the Death of a Jointuress. 
1848 Wharton Law Lex., Jointress, or Jointuress. 

Jointweed (d^oi'utiwfd). Popular name of 
different weeds having conspicuously jointed stems, 
a. In U.S., Polygonum articulatwn. b. Locally 
in Eng. , various species of Horsetail {Eqtiisehmi) ; 
also the common Mare’s-tail {Hippuris vulgaris'). 

a. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1884 M ili.fr Plant-n. 

b. 1879 Britten & Holland Plantm. 

Jornt-worm. 

1 . A tape-worm ; as consisting of a series of joints. 

1706 Mrs. Centlivre Basset- Table iii. E iij, ’Tis the Joint- 
Worm, which the Learned talk of so much, . . or Vulgarly in 
English the Tape-Worm. 


2 . U. S. The larva of various species of hymenop- 
terous insects belonging to the genus Isosoma, which 
are very destructive to grain. 

Jointy (d,;5oi'nti'), a. [f. Joint sb. +-y.] Full 
of joints ; having numerous joints. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens ii. evil. 296 The. -stalke i.s thicke, and 
ioyntie. 1747 Hooson Miner's Diet. E ij b. When it lies in 
a Body of consideiable thickness, it is more Brickie and 
Joynty. 1855 G. Meredith Shav. Sliagpat 332 TTiey were 
as jointy grasshoppers through the action of the Flea. 

Join-work; see Join-. 

fJoise, Obs. Forms : 4 iois(s)en, iosyen ; 
d’c. 4-6 ioys, 5-6 iois, 6 iose, ioyse, ioise, 7 
ioiss, (9 joyse). [a. OY.joiss-, lengthened stem 
of joir : see Joy v. and Rejoice.] 

1 . refl. and inlr. To rejoice. 

c 1320 Seuyn Sag. (W.) 92 That thai made so grete josying. 
a 1325 Prose Psalter cxlix. 2 loisen he dou3ters of Syon in 
her kynge. 1340 Ayenb. 25 pus him ioissep and him gloiifiep 
pe wreche ine his herte. [ 

2 . trans. (Ac.) To enjoy the possession or use of. 

a 1400 Burgk Laws c. 41 (Sc. Stat. I.) pan sail pe man 

ioys [ gaudebit } all pe gudis of pat lande. 1508 Dunbar j 
Ttia mariit memen iQx, I wend I iosit a gem, and I hafe , 
anegeit gottin. 1615 in Proc. Soc.Ant. Scot. (1S96) XXX. ' 
56 To use and exerce the said office . . als frelie . . as vm- 
quhile Schir William M'Dougall .. bruikit and joissit the 
samen of before. [ciSiy Hogg Tales .y Sk.Y. 152 To be 
peaceably brooked, joysed, set, used and disposed of by him 
and his aboves, as specified.] 1 

Joise, Joissh, obs. forms of Joist, Juice. 1 

Joist (d^oist), jA.I Forms : a. 4 gieste, 4-6 
gy,ste, geate, gyest, 5-6 giste, (5 gyyst), 6 geist, 
gyst, 6-7 geast(e, 7 gaest. [ 3 , 7-8 gise (pi. gises, 
gise, 7 jyce). 7. 5-6 iest(e, 6-7 least, 7 Sc. jest, 
jeist. S. 5-6 ioyste, 6-7 ioyst, 7 ioist, 7-8 
joyst, 7- joist. €. 6 ioyse (ioysse), 6-7 ioise, 
ioyce, 7 ioice (iuice), joyse, 7-S joyee (pi. 
Joyces, Joyce), 8 joice. [ME. gisle, gysie, a. OF. 
gisie, one of the beams supporting a bridge, in mod. 
F. gite one of the small beams supporting a plat- 
form for artillery, a bed of mineral, etc., f. OF. gesir 
(mod.F. glsir) L. jach'e to lie. 

The later form ybas/ has parallels in Hoise, Hoist, Foist 
sb.^, and Joist sb.^ These developments of oi from i are 
of earlier date than the interchange of ai and oi in boil, bile, 
etc., and their phonetic history is as yet obscure.] 

1 . One of the timbers on which the boards of a 
floor or the laths of a ceiling are nailed, and which 
themselves stand on edge parallel to each other 
stretching horizontally from wall to wall, or resting 
on supporting beams or girders j also, A timber 
which similarly supports the floor of a platform, 
a bridge, or other structure. 

In a large floor the main joists (binding jdists) are some- 
times more widely apart, and are crossed by smaller b> idging 
joists which bear the boards of the floor ; in such a case 
there may be light joists beneath to bear the laths (ceiling 
joists). See also Trimming ybfx/. 

a. |xz94 Pat, Roll 22 Edvj. I, m. 3 in Calr. 102 Ad voltam I 
vel gistas.] 1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) HI. 100 Pro j gyste 
pro le flore in clocher — 3</. 1448 in Willis & Clark Cainhridge 
(1886) II. 8 The Gistes shall be on the one part squar vj 
inches and on the other part viij inches. 1535 Coverdale 
Jer, xxii. 14 The syllnges and geastes maketh he oflTCedre. 
a 1651 Calderwood Hist. /Y/V-tlWodrow Soc.) III. 77 They 
drew down manie of Alex Clerks geests lying in Jhe street. 

1 8. i6;r4 Petty Disc. Dupl. Proportion 54 Which saving 

of stuff is the reason of dividing Plank into Girderi;, Gise, 

' and Board. Ibid., 17 Gises of 9 inches deep. 1699 Boston 
Rec. (i88i) VII. 237 From out side to out side of the Jyce of 
said. Bridge. 1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assisi, 42 
Which Girder contains but half the Stuff of the 17 Gise. 

7, 1413-14 in Willis & Clark Cennbridge (1886) II. 441 
Item pro xv Je.stys longitudinis xiij ped’. 1581 Hull 
Charterho. Acc. in N. <5- Q- 6 th Ser. VIII. 217/1, i ieast, 

2 sparres, i furdeale. 1673 Wedderburn Voc. (Jam.), 
Tignus, a jest. 

S, 1494 Fabyan Chron. vi. exevi. 201 Sodenly the ioystes 
of the lofte fayled, and the people fell downe. 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. I. exxv. 150 They came to Poyssey, and 
founde the brige broken, but the arches and ioystes lay in the 
ryuer. 1658 Rowland Monpet's Tlieat. Ins. 899 Under the 
next ceiliM between the joysts. 1667 Primatt City 4 C. 
Build. 78 'The fourth beinga Cross Joyst or Girder. Ibid. 81 
Binding-Joy.5ts with their Trimming-Joysts, thickness five 
inches, depth equal to their own floors. 1708 Swift Baucis 
t). Phil. 38 The kettle to the top was hoist, And there stood 
fasten’d to a joist. 1823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build, n8 
When the supporting timbers of a floor are formed by one 
row laid upon another, the upper row are called bridging 
joists, and the lower row are called binding joists. 1899 R. 
Kipling S talky <4 Co. 76 The floor-joists of one room are the 
ceiling-joists of the room below. 

e. 1570 Levins Manip. 215/46 loj’se of a house, trabnla, 
1600 J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa u. 123 The tops of these 
temples. . are made of ioises and planks. 1613 Sir R. Boyle 
in Lismore Papers (i886) I. 23, I rec'i out of ffrance..20 
square Ioyce. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Ilib. ni. viii. (1810) 360 
To make loyces for the platforme. 1663 Gerbier Counsel 
43 That the Joyses be framed 24 or three Inches under the 
top of the Summers. 1703 S. Sewall Diary 23 Sept. (18^9) 
II. ^ The Beams and Joyce of the old Hall Floor are laid. 

f 2 . A beam, plank, or deal. Obs. 

1^75 Barbour Bruce xvii. 597 Of gret gestis ane sow thai 
maid. 1661 Sc, Acts C/tas, //(1814) VII. 252/2 Jeists of oak 
ilk tuentie peices. 

f 3 . (See quot. 1 598.) Obs. 

1502 Arnolde Chron, (1811) 85 That the brewar.s . . fill up 
the vessels after thei be leyde on the gyest. 1552 Huloet, 
Ioysse, whervpon great vessell are couched, or set, incitega. 


1598 Florio, Rincalso, . . a thing laide vnder a barrell to 
keepe it from rouling or falling. . .Some call it a ioyce. 

f 4 . A mass of mineral in its natural bed. 
i^.gtte.) Obs. 

1829 Glover's Hist. Derby I. loi A quantity of very white, 
striated or fibrous gj'psum is dug in the Chellaston pits, in 
thin beds, called joists. 

5 . attt'ib. and Comb., as joist-hole ■, t joist-tree, 
a joist, beam. 

1566 in Peacock Eng. Ck. Furniture (1866) 95 Item the 
rood lofte sold to Johnne okelj'e and Robarte harwood and 
thei haue made a ioyce tree for a chamber. 1886 Mrs. Caddy 
Footst. Jeanne D'Arc 109 The joist holes are also visible. 

Joist (joyest, joysei, sb.~, obs. and dial. ff. 
Gl.STr/ 1 .-, agistment. [As to the oi from i, see prec.] 

1558 Nottingham Bor. Rec. (i88g) IV. ii8_For pyche to 
merke kye with all, at thefiist joyest taken in-to the Cow- 
pasture. 1621 Naworth Houseli. Bk. (Surtees) 158 Rec. of 
Henry Wilson for joyse cattle at Mosedall, xx*'. 1854 Ji-nl. 
R, Agric. Soc. XV. i. 234 The farmers keep no sheep, but 
aman called a ‘joist ’ shepherd brings his flock, and has the 
inn of the stubbles and other food. 

Joist (dgoist), zi.l Foims: see Joist sbP- [f. 
Joist jA^] trans. a. To furnish with joists, b. 
To fix on joists. 

<11615 Brieue Cron. Erlis Ross {1850) 20 He caused to 
joist and loft the chamber. 1635 Brcreton Trav. (Chetham 
Soc.) 95 A fair long gallery joiced, not boarded. 1839 
Southey in Q. Rev. LXIII. 423 Large holes, .in which the 
several floorings weie joisted. 

Joist, z».^, obs. and dial. f. GiST v,, to agist. 

1601 Holland /’// ny' XXL x, By joisting and laying In of 
the said beasts. 1767 A. Yovnc Farmer's Lett, to People 
23S The common price of joisting a horse is one shilling and 
six-pence per week in clover. 1851 Jrnl. R, Agric. Soc. 
XII. II. 408 Many of the labouierskeep a cow, or ‘joist ' one 
upon a neighbouring farmer’s land. 

Joisting (dgoi'stiq). [f. JoiST sb.l : see -iNGf 
1 g.] The timber-work of joists supporting a floor 
or the like ; the mass or structure of joists. 

1651 Ayr Preshyt. Rec, in Lit. Scott. World iv. (1894) 43 
The flooring and gisting to be directly the height of the 
place of repentance. 1893 IVestin. Gas. 30 Oct. 4/2 About 
12ft. by 12ft. of the flooring and joisting was involved in the 
flames. 

Joi’StleSS, a. [f. Joist sbA -f -less.] Having 
no joists. 

*861 Bp. Smith Ten Weeks Japan xix. 273 The houses .. 
were.. joistless stiuctures unfastened with clamps and liga- 
tures at the angles. 

Joit, obs. Sc. form of Jot sb?- 

Joke (djAik), sb. Also 7 joque, joc, 8 joak. 
[Appeared in second half of 17th c., app. originally 
in slang or colloquial use: cf. Joking vhl. sb., 
quot.1670 ; app. ad. L./ar-z/j jest, joke, sport : cf. It. 
gioco ‘ game, play, sport, jeast ’ (Florio).] 

1. Something said or done to excite laughter or 
amusement ; a witticism, a jest ; jesting, raillery ; 
also, something that causes amusement, a ridicu- 
lous circumstance. 

Practical joke, a trick or prank played upon some person 
usually in order to have a laugh at his expense. Phr. To cut, 
crackajoke', to turn a matter hito a Joke, eXc. 

1670 Eachard Coni. Clergy 34 To have the right knack of 
letting off a joque, and of pleasing the humsters. 1683 
Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly ig Coming off with so many 
dry joques and biting Repartees. 1683 Dr. Edw. Hooker 
Prep. Ep. to Pordage's Myst. Div. 15 Joes, or Witticisms, 
Railleries and Drolleries, Quirks and Quillets. C1710 in 
Hearne Collect. (O, H. S.) II. 463 His black Jokes or 
smutty Songs. 1726-46 Thomson Winter 62^ The simple 
joke that takes the shepherd’s heart. i;jr4i Fielding Ess., 
Conversai., Tossing men out of their chairs, tumbling them 
into water, or any of those handicraft jokes. 1741 Watts 
Iinpi'ov. Mind i. xviii. § 17 A merry joak upon the stage. 
1748 Richardson Clarissa Wks, 1883 VII. 410, I .. should 
not forbear to cut a joke, were I upon a scaffold. 1749 
Smollett Gil Bias iii. i. T s The best joke of all was, I did 
not know my master’s name. 1790 Beattie Moral Sc. 1. i. 
§ 7 The practice of turning every thing into joke and ridicule 
is a dangerous levity of imagination, c 1835 Song, ‘ Oxford 
Freshman Next night I got drunker than ever, And sang 
the Black Joke at his [my 'Tutor’s] door. 1870 E. Peacock 
Ralf Skirl. 1 . 186 All practical jokes do seem to be par- 
ticularly foolish to those who suffer from them. 

2 . transf. An object of or matter for Joking ; a 
laughing-stock. 

1791 ‘G. Gambado' An7i. Horsem. x. (1809) 109 , 1 am the 
joke of the road wherever I go. 1823 J. F. Cooper Pilot 
xvi, 1 shall be the standing joke of the mess-table, until 
some greater fool than myself can be found. 

3 . Something not earnest or serious ; a jesting 
matter, jfo j'oke, a serious matter. 

1726 Gay Let. to Swift 22 Oct., I wish, I could tell you, 
that the cutting of the tendons of two of his fingers was 
a joke ; but it is really so. 1737 Pope Hor. Ep. ii. li, 261 
Link towns to towns with avenues of oak, Enclose whole 
downs in walls, 'tis all a joke ! Inexorable Death shall 
level all. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias ix. viii. f 8 And indeed it 
was no joke. 1890 Guardian 29 Oct. sjssfi An Irish faction 
fight is evidently no joke. 

4 . attrib. and Cotnb., as j'ohe-capping', joke-ex- 
changing, -lovmg, -worthy siky !,. ; joke -fellow, one 
with whom a joke is shared. 

x8zi Galt Sir A. Wylie III. xxiv. 197 That English 
Lord and his Leddy mak him joke-fellow wi’ themselves. 
18^ Ch, ^ State Rcu. 17 Aug. 518 A very joke-worthy sub- 
ject. 188^ T. Wright Unknown Public in ig//< Cent,, 
Opportunities for using them in the way of joke-capping. 

Joke (dgfi^fk), V. [f. Joke sb., or ad, 'L.jocdrI to 
jest, to joke : cf. It. giocare, also Joke ^ 5 .] 



JOKEE. 

1 . infr. To make jokes, to jest. 

\_yoki;ig isattiibuted to Milton laWavton’sed.ofM.'s/’fli’WJ 
1783, p, 375; tlnence in Todd, and Globe eel. p. 573. Bat 
the actual leading {A/ol. S//u'ct, i. (1642) 26) is Jesting, 
which remains in all edd. of the Prose Wks.] 

1670 [see J OKING vbl. ri.]. 1723 St cele Consc. Lovers i v. i, 
Your Honour is pleas'd to joke with me. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Nai. (1834) II. 337 They quote Elijah for a precedent, who 
joked upon the four hundred priests of Baal. 1823 P. Cus- 
-SOLD Ascent Mi. Blanc 10 The guides, who had so reluc- 
tantly agreed to ascend, now merrily joked upon our novel 
situation. 1838 Hawthorne Fr. <5- It, yrnls. II. 28S The 
benchers joke with the women passing by, and aie joked 
with hack again. 

2 . tram. To make the object of a joke or jokes ; ' 

to poke full at ; to chaff, banter, rally. | 

1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. Ivii, Miss Snapper, .pretended i 
to joke me upon my passion for Narcissa. 1768 Boswell 
Corsica (ed. 2) 282, I often joked them with the te.Kt which ' 
is applied to their order. 1789 Mrs. Piozzi Jonrn, France 
II. 28 Sir Joseph Banks joked her about Otoroo. 1838 
P’cEss Elizabeth in Lett. (1S98) 344 She loves to joke 
otheis. <11847 Mrs. Shkrwoob ladj/ 0/ Manor III. xH. 
too It is my wish never to be joked upon subjects of this 
kind. 

3 . tram. To get or put {out or aimy) by joking. 
186^ CowDEN Clarke Shales. Char, x, 268 A fellow who 

will joke and laugh the money out of your pocket. 1891 
Harper's Mag;. July 194/1 The question was joked away 
between them. 

Joke, variant of JouK z/.f Ohs. 

Jokee (dgdiikr). colloq. [f. JOKE v. + -EE.] 
One on whom a joke is played. 

i86g M. Browne Chaucers Eng. I. 273 The practical 
joker.. who was also, in due course, veiy frequently the 
jokee too. 1880 Punch LXXIX. 189/1 The fun is fast and 
the jokees [aie] fuiious. 

Jokeless (d^nmkles), a. [-LESS.] Devoid of 
jokes, lacking humour or wit. [ 

1846 D. Jerrold Chron. Clovernooh Wks. 1864 IV. 419 ' 

The jokeless. . become physically forloiu. } 

Jokelet (d^oii'klet). [f. Joke sb. + -let.] A j 
little joke, a small rvitticism. 

1847 Alb. Smith Chr, Tadpole xv. (1879! 136 The lecturer j 
to enliven his subject made some small witticism— or jokelet. ' 
187s Miss Bh.addon Sir. IFor/d I. i. 17 Jiistina began to 
laugh, as if it had been a green-room jokelet. 

Joker (dgd''‘'k3.i). [f. Joke - f -Eiii] i 

1 . One who jokes ; a jester ; a merry fellow. ’ 

1729 T. Cooke Tales, Proposals, etc. 118 St. Patrick's 

Dean, of holy Men the Pest, A scuriil Joker, and of all the 
Je.st, 1807-8 Syc. Smith Plputlep's Lett. ^Yks. 1859 II. 
164/1 Thou .shalt be laid low by a joker of jokes, and he 
shall talk his pleasant talk against thee. 1879 McCarthy 
Own Times II. xvlii. 12 Tlie temptation to schoolboys and 
practical jokeis of all kinds was iriesistible. 1887 Spectator 
9 Apr. 491/2 Some confirmed jokers,— verbal contortionists. 

2 . slang. Man, ‘ fellow’, ‘chap’, Also transf. 
to animals, 

i8it Sporting Mag. XXXVIII. 50 Six jokers on horse- 
h.Tck were standing stock still. 1844 Dickens Mari, Chin. ' 
-xli, You were anotheT .soit of a joker, in those clays, you 
wete ! 1891 C, Roberts Adrift Amer, 136 \Ye spotted I 
some very fine turkeys, and my hungry companion said at j 
Qtice, ‘ There is a good feed for two men on one of those ' 
jokens'. 1894 Times 14 Feb. 3/2 We managed to get the 
,sick joker out of his bunk, but we could not get him aft. | 

3 . a. Something used in playing a trick. 

1838 0 . W. Holmes Aut. Brecdeft. ii. (1883) 30 The . 
thimble-rigger's ‘little joker’. 189S Rev. of Rev. Jan. ’ 
(Farmer), These little jokers were attached to the left . 
thumbs of certain judges of election as the ballots were 
being counted. These jokers are made of rubber and have 
a cross on them. 

b. An odd card in a pack, either left blank or 
ornamented with some design, used in some games, 
counting always as a trnmp and sometimes as the 
highest trump. I 

1883 J. B, Greenough Queen of Hearts iii. (Cent.), The ' 
White Knight, called the Joker, otherwise the Best Bower. 
1894 Si. games's Gaz. ig July (Farmer), The game of poker 
is played with a pack of lifty-thiee cards, the fifty-third card 
being called the joker. . . Anrerican manufacturers of playing- 
cards are wont to include a blank card at the top of the 
pack ; and it is, alas ! true that some thrifty person sug- 
gested that the card should not be wasted. 'This was the 
origin of the joker. 1894 Maskelyne Sharps ij- Flats 223 
In euchre you can hold the joker every time. 

Hence Jo'keress, a female joker. tJo'kery, 
jesting, raillery. 

1740 Apol. Life Mr, T. C., Comedian, When he .spoke, 
that seriousne.ss of joakery was discharged and a dry droll- 
ing levity took possession of him. 1858 Doran Crt. Fools 
66 She was the duly-appointed jokeress, if 1 may so speak, 
to the Duchess. 

Jokesman (dgtin'ksmsen). nonct-wd. \i.jolie's, 
possess, of Joke sh. + Man : cf. spokesmanl\ A 
professional joker. 

1882 Sat. Rev. 4 Nov. 598/2 To preserve the spirits of the 
Liberal party a jokesman was necessary. 

Jokesmith (d^ifa-ksmij)). [f. Joke sh. + 
Smith ; cf. rimesmith.'] A manufacturer of jokes. 

1813 Southey Lett, (1856) II. 336 (D.), I feared to give 
occasion to the jests of newspaper jokesnuths. 1820 — 
Devils Walk (D.), My jokesmith Sidney, and all his kidney. 
i886 Sat. Rev. 20 Mar. 400/1 To judge from the tone of the 
untimely jokesmith’s letter. 

Jokesome (dg^iuks^m), a. [f. as prec. -h 
-SOMB.] Characterized by jokes, facetious, jocular. 

j8to H. V. Elliott Let. in Bateman Life 1 . (1870) 16 
Light and jokesiome Terpsichore. 1885 B. L. Farjeon 
Sacred Nugget 1 . 1. xiii. 185 He would indulge in jokesorpe 
reminiscences. 
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Hence Jo-kesomeness, humorousness. ^ 

1880 Blackmokt: Mary Auerley Ivii. {j 8 Si) 435 Her hus- 
band excelled in jokesomeness. 

Jokester (clgju-kstor). [f. Joke v. + -ster : j 

cL pttnsier.'] A petty joker. , 

1877 Daily News 11 Oct. 3/6 Set in fashion by pious 1 
jokesters. 1899 hbid. 13 Get. 6/3 The opportunities which ' 
Sir Charles’s fanaticism furnished to the satirists and | 
jokesters of his time. 1 

Joking (d,^i?ii‘kig),zi^/.r/A [f.JoKEzt. + -iNob] 
The action of the vb. Joke ; jesting. ' 

1670 Each ARB Coni. Clergy 33 Punning, quibling, and | 
that AA'bich they call joquing, and such other delicacies of 
wit. 1694 R. L'Estrange ccccii. (1708) 430 Singing 

and Joaking was his Delight. iZZZYis.is'n Corjiet of H orse 
vii, 64, I .. have put up more than once with practical I 
jokings. 

Joking (dgJn’kiq), fpL a. [f. Joke v. -h -ing^.] 
That jokes. Hence Jo-kingly adv. 

1700 Tolaho Life Harriugiou in Oceana Hanington 
jokingly said, That they liad an excellent faculty of magni- 
fying a Louse, and diminishing a Commonwealth. 1714 
Sheph. Week, Tuesday, In joking talk. 1893 Liddon, 
etc. Life Pusey I. iv. go His friends . . used to say jokingly 
‘ you are looking towards Canterbury '. 

Jokish. (d2ij“-kij), a. [f. Joke sb. + -isnt.] 
Given to joking, jocular. 

178s O'Keefe Fontainebleau iii. i. (L.), Oh, dear, how 
jokish these gentlemen are I 

Jokist (dgju-kist). [f. Joke sb. + -ist.] A pro- 
fessed or habitual joker. 

1882 Pall Mall G. 8 June 3/2 Elaborate inventions 
palmed off upon an uncritical public by unscrupulous 
‘ jokists ’. 1893 Daily Tel. 24 Apr. 5/4 Theodore Hook, 
the king of piactical jokists. 

II JokuX,/w/. jbknll (yo-kiil). Also yokul. | 
\\.zCt. jbkull icicle, hence ice, glacier 
dim. of jaki (j.-^jakon-') piece of ice ; cf. Icicle, 
Icicle.] In reference to Iceland : A mountain 
permanently covered with snow and ice ; a snow- 
mountain. 

1780 Von Troil Iceland 233 The fire is generally con- 
tained in these mountains covered with ice, or, as they are 
called in the country, joknls. 1833 Encycl. Brit, (ed. 7) 
XII. 146/1 The great range of j'okuls to the eastward of 
Mount Hecla. 1862 Loud. Rev. 23 Aug. 163 Will the Alpine 
Club . .console themselves with the jokuls of Iceland? 1890 
Hall Caine Bondman lu. i, Under the feet of the great 
Vatna jOkull. 

Joky (dgou'ki), a. [f. Joke sb. + -y.] Inclined 
to joke, jocular. 

1825-80 Jamieson, fokie, jocular, fond of a joke, as, ‘ He’s 
a fine iokie man’. 1894 H. G.ardener Unofl. Patriot 39 
Feel jokey to-day, do you, you lidiciilous Bob White? 

Jole, variant of Jowl. 

Jolely, jolifLioh, jolile, etc., obs. ff. Jollily. 
Jolie, jolif, -ife, etc., obs. ff. Jolly. 

Jolifte, -ivete, -ite, etc., obs. ff. Jollity. 
tJo’liouS, a. Obs. rare. Also 6 iolyous. 
\i.joly,joUe,l<TUGi p- -oo,s.] Jolly. 

1560 Rolland Crt. Venus Prol. 64locund with loy, and 
Iolyous to laip. Ibid. i. 315 O Lustie lufe, thy lufesome 
obseruance So loyous is,. .So lolious, repleit of all plesance, 
Jolious, obs. form of Jealous. 

Joll(e, obs. form of Jowl. 

Jollification (dgf^difikifi- Jon), colloq. [f. Jolly 
a. -1- -riCATiON.] The action of jollifying or making 
merry ; merrymaking, jollity ; a merrymaking. 

1809 W. Irving Knkkerb. vi. i. (1849) 313 For some time 
this war of the cupboard was carried on to the great festivity 
and jollification of the Swedes. 1818 Scott AeZ. to Morritt 
5 Nov. in Lockhart, We had a grand jollification here 
last week. 1863 Cowden Clarke Shaks. Char. viii. 200 She 
rates Sir Toby . . soundly, . . twitting him with his jollifica- 
tions. 1872 Hardwick Trad. Lane. 117 There existed no 
impediment to unlimited jollification. 

Jollify (dgf'Tifai), v. colloq. [f. as prec. + -ey.] 

1 . trans. To make jolly or merry ; to make 
slightly intoxicated; cf. Jolly a. 3 b. 

1824 Blacktv, Mag. XV. 600 Such things serve as shoeing- 
horns to draw on more bottles by jollifying the host. 

2 . intr. To make merry ; esf. to indulge in 
drinking. 

Fraser's Mag. I. 212 Noah was about performing 
a religious rite at the very moment that he jollified. 1865 
Pall Mall G. 29 Dec. 3 The tens of thousands who jollified 
at Sydenham on Boxing Day. 1880 Blackmore Alary 
Anerley I. vi. 66 Here will they all jollify together ; while 
the sky holds a cloud, or the locker a drop. 

JoUily (cl^flili), adv. Forms : see Jolly- a. ; 
also 4 ioliflick, iolely. [f. Jolly a. + -ly 2.] in 
a jolly manner. 

1 . Cheerfully, gaily, merrily, jovially; f spiritedly, 
gallantly, boldly, insolently (obs.). 

13. .K. Alis. 4753 (4737) Who hathajj ttewe amye loliflich 
he may hym in here afyge. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 99 
Redi . . to werre jolily a3east cristene men. c 1420 Aniurs 
of Arth. xxxix, So iolyly thes gentille iustede one were. 
1547 Hooper Ahsw. Gardiner's Bk. X. iv, Lord, I knew 
thy trewthe, and Iolyly pratyd of the same. 1581 J. Bell 
Haddou's Ajisiv. Osor. 36 b, Wherein you triumph so 
Iollylye._ 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. vi. Wks. (1847) 560/1 
Sitting jollily at dinner. 1788 Franklin Autobiog. Wks. 
1840 1. 2M Having done a good day's work, they spent the 
evening jollily. 1865 Kingsley Hereva. ix, Baldwin was 
silent, thinking and smiling jollily. 
f 2 . Amorously; licentiously. Obs. 

C1400 Rom. Rose 7031 Prelat lyuyng iolily Or pres t that 
halt his queue hym by. 


JOLLITY. 

-j-S. Finely, handsomely, gaily. Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce i\. 201 Men aiayit Iolely. 1426 
Audelay Poems 16 He is a gentylmon and jolyle arayd. 
<11640 IpEACiiAM in Ellis Spec. Eug. Poets II. (R.), Tlieir 
heads full jollily they dight. 

4 . Excellently, splenditlly; finely; delightfully. 
Now slang or colloq. 

c 1563 JackJuglcr in 4 Old Plays (18481 34 You wold pom- 
mile him ioylile a-bout the pate. 1668 H. More Div. Dial. ii. 
ix. (1713) 113 You come off jollily, methinks, . . apologizing 
thus in thegeneral. <11822 Shelley tr. P'ai/st u. 23, I see 
one yonder burning jollily. 1878 M. C. Jackson Chaperon's 
Cares II. ix. 117 When one meets nice people and gets on 
jollily vvith them. 

t Jo-lliment. Obs. rare. _ [irreg. f. Jolly a. 

-f -MEirr.] Mirth, merriment, jollity. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. ii. vi. 3 To feede her foolish humour, 
and value lolliment. *596 ibid. iv. xi. 12 Triton his trumpet 
shrill befoie them blew. For goodly triunipli and great 
iollyment. 

Jolliness (d^^-lines). [f. Jolly a. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of being jolly, in the various 
senses of the adj. ; jollity. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqk’s 'J'. 281 In this lolynesse I lete hem 
til men to the soper dresse. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iv. 
xiv. (i86g) 183 pat is a perile to which jolyfnesse [F. Jeunesse] 
led me. c 1450 Alcrlin 475 For the jolynesse that was in 
hym and the myrthe. 1S30 Palsgr. 235/1 lolynesse, 
joliuete. 1601 Sir W._ Cornwallis Ess. ii. xlvi. Hh viij, 
This life of aimes which custom hath taught to put on 
a gallant iolliuesse in his outward behauiour. 1682 BunyaN 
Holy War 336 At his own table, among his own guests . . 
in the midst of his jolliness. 1894 Yellotu Bk. 1 . 82 Times 
of jolliness and glad indulgence. 

tJoHlitry. Ohs. [irreg. alleialion of next; 

? after gallantry , pleasantry, etc.] = Jollity i, 2, 
?c 1685 Debtford Plumb Cake in Bagford Ball. (1876) 72 
Mark 1 pray what came to pass, which spoiled their jollitry. 
1732 Gentleman Instr. (ed. 10) 537 (D.) To strain jollitry 
not into annual . . but into a daily madness. 1736 Ledi \rd 
Life Plarlborough I. 273 The officers were celebrating the 
Festival, .in Mirth and Jollitry. 

Jollity (cl^fliti). Forms : a. 4 iolif-, -yf'-, 
-ive-, -yvete. ;8. 4 6 ioli-, ioly-, (5 golly-), 6-7 
ioyli-, ioyly-, iolli-, 7- jolli- ; 4-5 -te. 4-6 -tee, 6 
-tye, -ti, 6-7 -tie, 6- -ty. [a. OY . jolivete, jolieie , 
Jolile, f. jol2f,joH'. see Jolly a. and -ty.] 

1 . The quality or condition of being jolly, light- 
hearted, or festive ; exuberant mirth or cheerful- 
ness; f levity, giddiness (obs.). 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, xxv. 89 Wyinmon with the 
jolyfte, thou thench on Codes shoures. 1382 Wyclif Judith 
X. 3 She clothide bir with the clothis of hir jolite. <i 1400-50 
Ale.vander 3537 Quen al jse iolite of Giugne and lulus was 
endid. a 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 73 The doughter of 
lacob whiche for lyghtnes and ioly te of herte lefte ttie hotis 
of her fader. iSog Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 105 Omnia 
fert Eetas, both health and iolitie. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng, 
V. Wks. 1738 II. 86 A Youth, through jollity of mind un- 
willing perhaps to be detain’d long with sad and sorrowful 
Narrations. 1756 Burke Suhl. 15- B. in. xxv, The passion 
excited by beauty is . .nearer to a species of melancholy, than 
to jollity and mirth. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixi. 238 G 
happiest Lovers, jollity live with you. 

I 2 . Merrymaking, festivity, revelry ; p>l., Festivi- 
i ties, festive dissipations or enjoyments. 

I a 1300 Cursor M, 28147 Caroles, iolites, and plaies, Ic haue 
be-haldyn. (11440 Gesta Rom. xxvi. 100 (Hail. MS.) The 
knyght yede to the tornement rczV. as ofte as a man gojje 
to the lolytee.s of wofldlye .speculacions. ^1470 Henrvson 
Mor, Fab. ii. {Town 4- C. Mouse') 292 Thus as thay sat in 
all their jolitie. 1S79 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 109 For all my 
treasure spente on lewells and spylte in iolytye, wbat 
recompence shall I reape beside.s lepentaunce? 1627-77 
Feltham Resolves t. xiii. 21 It comes, like an arrest of 
Treason in a J ollity. a 1674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. x. § 170 
Not keeping company with the other Officers of the Army 
in their jollities, and excesses. 1750 Johnson Rambler 
No. 80 r 7 Winter brings natural inducements to jollity 
I and conversation. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 321 
The coarse jollity of the afternoon was often prolonged till 
the revellers weie laid under the table. 

1 3 . Pleasure, enjoyment ; esp. sexual pleasure, 
lust. Obs. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 50 Knoute of his body 
gate Sonnes pre, Tuo by tuo wifes, pe jzrid in jolifte. a 1340 
Hampole Psalter ii. 10 Enuye couartis iolifte and ojier 
vices, c 1374 Chaucf.r Boeth. in. pr. vii. 62 (Camb. MS.i 
Of whyche bestys al the entencyon hasteth to fulfylle hyr 
j hodyly lolyte. C1386 Chaucer Sir Thopas 132 Nedes 
I moste he fighte . . For paramour and lolitee Of oon th.at 
shoou ful brighte. a 1450 Rut. de la Tour (1868) 41 [’Thei] 

I that . . thought more on her iolytees and the worldes delite . . 
thanne thei dede on the service of God. 1615 Crooks Body 
of Alan 242 In gelt men. .all vigour of hist and desire of 
ioylity is extinguished. 

*f 4 . Insolent presumption or self-confidence ; pre- 
sumptuous self-reliance. Obs, 

<11340 Hampole Psalter xxiv. 7 The trespasis of my 
Southed that is my iolifte and foie hardynes. iS 49 Latimer 
4j'/( Serm, bef.Edw, VI (Arb.) ri2 The pore wyddowe.. 
wyth. ii. or thre wordes shall hryng hym downe to “1® 
grounde, and de.stroye his iolitye. 1581 Confer. 11. (1584) H, 
This he spake with great iolitie and scoffingly. _ /vta 
Raleigh Hist. World II. v. iii. § 6. 375 In this iolhtie of 
conceit, he determined to fight. 

't 5 . Gallantry, bravery. Ohs. 

(;x54o tr. Pol. Verg. Eng. Hist. (Camden) I. 89 Wee will 
returne unto Carausius .. renomed throwghe his joHtee m 
warfare. . , 

1 6, A beauty, grace, or personal accomplish- 
ment. Ohs. 

1484 Caxton Chivalry 46 Yf by beaute of facion, or by 
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a body fayr grete or wel aourned, or by fayr here . . and 
by the other lolytees shold a Squyer be adoubed Knyghc . . 
lowe and vyle mayst thou make Knyghtes. 

fV. A state of splendour, exaltation, or eminent 
prosperity ; splendour, magnificence ; finery of 
dress or array. Obs. 

1549 Latimer i,lh Serm. hcf. Edw. VT (Arb.) 113 He 
shewed him al the kyngedomes of the worlde, and all theyr 
iolitye. 1565 Jewel Def. Apol. (1611) 363 In the time of 
Pope Boniface the Eight, when the Authority of the Bishop 
of Rome was in greatest iollity. c 1600 Shaks. So>m. Ixvi.To 
behold .. needie Nothing trimd in iollitie. 1620 Sanderson 
Eerm. on i Kings xxi. 29 (i68g) 152 To proclaim judgement 
against an oppiessing King [Ahab] in the prime of his 
Jollity. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India <5- P. 109 The Jollity 
and Pomp of the Heathens is much allayed by the Puritan- 
ism and unlimited Power of the Moors. 

+ 8. Pleasantry, jocularity ; joke, jest. Obs. 

is8i Savile Tacitus, Hist li. Ixviii. (1591) 92 Two souldiers, 

. .vpon a iolity challenged one another to wrestle. 1596 Bp. 
W. Barlow Three Serin. Ded. 82 Others in their iollitie 
haue reported that they could neuer salute the Sunne in 
England. i6o8 D. T. Ess. Pol. cj- Mor. 106 Thej' must., 
out of the humour of their jollities, give vent. 

Jollop (dgp'lap), sb. Also jowlop, ? jellop : see 
JOLLOPRD. [app. f. joll, jole + *lop, Lap 

sbX 2 ; cf. Dewlap, which also occurs in the same 
or a cognate sense (i b). 

(It is tempting to conjecture that dewlap itself, of which 
the first element is unexplained, may have originated in 
some popular perversion ofj/awlap or jewlap ; but at presen t 
this is not supported by evidence or analogy.)] 

The wattle of a cock, turkey, or other fowl. 

1705 Bosman Guinea 262 His Bill is Yellow ; from whence 
to the Head grows out on each .side a red Jollop. 1866 H. 
Clark Inirod. Her., Jellop [see Jolloped]. 1890 Cent. 
Diet., Jewlap. 

f JoTlop, e>. rare~'^. intr. To gobble as a 
turkey-cock. 

1688 R. idouAV. Armoury n. 310/2 (Of the Voices of Birds) 
The Turky Cock Jollopeth. 

[Hence, erron. Jollop sb. ‘the cry of a turkey in Halli- 
WELL ; whence in Cent. Diet, and Funk as ‘ Prov. Eng.’ 
Not in Eng. Dial. Dicti\ 

Jollop, obs. form of Jalap. 

Jolloped (d,^p'l3pt), a. Her. Also jowlopped, 
? jellop^)ed. [f. Jollop sb. + -ed^; cf. Dew- 
lapped.] Of a cock, etc., borne as a charge: 
Having the wattles of a specified tincture different 
from that of the body and head ; = Wattled. 

x6io Guillim Heraldry iii. xx. 164 He beareth Gules 
three Cockes Argent, Armed Crested and lellopped Or, by 
the name of Cocke. Ibid. xxi. 164 Three Capons Sable, 
Armed, Crested, and low-Lopped Or. Ibid. xxvi. 182 Hee 
beareth, Sable, _ a Cockatrice displaied, Argent, crested, 
membred, and iollopped, Gules, by the name of Buggine. 
1622 Peacham Coinpl. Gent. xvi. (1634) 178 Three Cockes 
Gules, Armed, Crested, and jellopped, Sable. 1766 Porny 
Heraldry Gloss , Jollopped or Jowlopped, term used to 
signify the gills of a Cock, when hor'n of a different Tincture 
from his Head. 1864 Boutell Heraldry, Hist. 4- Pop. x. 
64 A Game-cock is. .jowlopped of his Wattles or simply 
wattled. 1866 H. Clark Inirod. Her. (ed. 18), Jellop, 
Jelloped, terms occasionally used . . to describe the comb of 
a cock, etc. when borne of a tincture different from that of 
the head. 1890 Cent, Diet., Jewlapped. 
t Jo'llux. Obs. slang, [f. Jolly a . : cf. dial. 
jollus fat, fleshy, jollock jolly, hearty, sb. (slang) 
a parson.] (See quot.) 

a 1797 W. Mason Ode to Sir FI. Norton 12 And find it the 
same easy thing To hit a Jollux or a king. (Poems (1810) 
419/1 Note, A phrase used by the bon ton for a fat person.) 

Jolly (d3P'li), a. and adv. Forms: a. 4iolife, 
-ifife, -yfe, -ef, 4-5 iolyf, 4-6 iolif. / 3 . 4-6 iolye, 
4-7 ioly, (5 inly, yoly), 5-6 ioyly, 5-7 iolie, 
6 iollie, iolly, ioylye, 7 jollie, 7- jolly. [ME. 
joUf, jolyf, joly, a. OF. jolif, jolt, gay, festive, 
lively, merry, amorous, gallant, brave, finely 
dressed, handsome, fair, pretty, = It. giulivo 
merry, pleasant, cheerful, glad, gay (in Florio 
giolivo ‘iollie, pleasant, ioyous, blithe, bonnie, 
buckesome ’), OC2d..joliti (Littre). For the loss of 
the final f in F. and Eng, cf. hasty, tardy. In 
1 5-1 6th c. app. associated with joy, whence the 
spellingy<y//y. 

The origin of OF./oA/'is uncertain. French etymologists 
have generally followed Diezin referring it toON.jvfir(=OE. 
geiij Yule, or to a cognate German name (indicated by 
'Gothic Juleis November) for the midwinter feast of the 
northern nations, whence (in ON.) for ‘ a feast ’ generally ; 
thus *ydl-ivus, would be=festive. But the hi-^torical 
and phonetic difficulties involved, whether the word is sup- 
posed to have been taken into _F. from Nor.se after ooo, ot- 
to have been Common Romanic, are .such as to render this 
conjecture extremely doubtful. M. Paul Meyer suggests 
that OF. /(j/y might be after all ; — L. *gaudivus, f. gait- 
dere to rejoice, gandinni joy, with change of d to I, as in 
cigada, Pr. cigala, F. cigale, Vadensis, F. Valois, and some 
other words.] 

I. 1 . Of gay and cheerful disposition or cha- 
racter; bright, lively ; joyous, gladsome, mirthful. 
Now arch, and chiefly of time, 
a. a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. xvi. 52 Heo is dereworthe 
in day, Graciouse, stout, ant gay, Gentil, jolyf so the jay. 
? a 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 435 Ne she was gaj' fresh ne 
Iolyf But semed be ful ententyf To gode werkes. 

8- c 1380 Wyclif IVks. (1880) 169 Preiere is betre herd of 
god hi. .stille devocion. .Jian hi. .ioly chauntynge t>at stire]> 
men & womnien to daunsynge. 1^2 Stanvhurst ./Etuis 
III. (ArbJ 73 Wee . . with iollye tumult, where should .that 
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cittye be setled Straight ways demaunded. c 1636 Milton 
Sonn. Nigkiingale, While the jolly Hours lead on propitious 
May. 1647 May Hist. Pari. i. ii. 18 Though the times 
were jolly for the present, .they could not chuse but feare 
the sequell. 1750 Dodd Poems 28 The jolly choir 

of maidens trim, Daughters of pleasance, 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus Ixi. II Come, for jolly the time, awake. 

't' 2 . In more physical sense: Having the fresh- 
ness and lively spirits of youth or good health ; 
fresh, lively, sprightly, spirited. Obs. 

a. 13 . . Seuyn Sag. 2565 Hit was a knight , . And [had a] 
y’ong jolif wif. C1380 Sir Fertimb. 1582 A do3ty iolyf 
bacheler a 3ong man & a wi5t pat is of body fresch & fier. 
c 1450 Bk. Hawking in Rel. Ant. I. 300 That hawke was 
never so jolyfe and so luste afore. 

8. C232S Song cf Yesterday 75 in E. E. P. (1862) 165 An 
hounde pat is likyng, and Ioly And of sekenesse hoi and 
sounde. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T, 77 Wynsynge she was 
as is a ioly colt, c 1450 Merlin 47 The! he yonge men and 
Iolye, and have grete nede of counseile. 1523 Ln. Berners 
E'roiss. I. ccxxlx. 308 Therle of Marche was as then a ioly 
yong herty knight. 1586 Bright Melanch. xxviil. 160 The 
bloude getteth a farther egernesse, and these iolie spirits be 
wasted. 

3 . In high spirits; exhilarated, joyful; fglad 

of QX pleased at something. predicative. 

c 1305 St. Swiihin 117 in E. E. P. (1862) 46 pis gode man 
of pis tokning : ioly’f was ynou3. 2393 Langl. P. PI. C. xiv. 

20 lob by-cam a iolif man and a! hus ioye newe. c 1400 
Desir. Troy 249 lason was Ioly of his luste wordes. 1600 I 
Holland Livy x. 358 The Tuscans, got hart and were very 
iolie, saying that the Gods were in favour of them. 1656^ I 
Nicholas Papers (Camden) HI. 266 Though some are soe | 
jollie at the French entertaynement. 1780 Johnson Lett. \ 
to Mrs. Thrale 30 May, Taylor, who is gone away brisk 
and jolly, asked me when I would come to him. 1863 
Kingsley Water-Bab. i, And then shook his eais, and was 
as jolly as ever. 

b. enphem. Exhilarated with drink, slightly 
intoxicated. 

1652 C. B. Stapvlton Herodian 56 In his Tipsy Cups 
when he was Jolly. 174X H. 'NuLvovE.Lett. H. Mann{i^2‘t) 

I. 36 Young Churchill and a dozen more grew jolly, stayed 
till seven in the morning and drank thirty two bottles. 1884 
Pae Eustace 33 I’m never more than jolly, and can take 
care of myself precious well. 

4 . Indulging in, or fond of, conviviality and social 
merriment ; festive ; jovial. The jolly god, Bacchus. 
Jolly fellov), jolly dog, a person of convivial tastes 
and habits ; cf. Fellow sb. 3 a. 

I37S 'BhV.spuxc Bruce i. 332 The quhethir he glaid was and 
Ioly, And till swylk thowlesnes he 3eid As the cours askis 
off 3owtheid. 1483 Caxton G. de ta Tour C iij, Them . . 
that so raoche waste their good to be iolif and repayre their 
carayn. 1550 Crowley Epigr. 35 b, To lyue lylce a Lorde, 
and make iolye chere. <11661 Fuller }VerthiesiiS.\o)ll. 532 
He was a jolly gentleman, both for camp and court, a great 
reveller, 1697 Dryden A lexander's Feast 49 The jolly god 
in triumph comes. 1730 The Student, There is another set 
._. who assume to themselves the name of jolly fellows and 
ridicule every body who has the folly to be sober. 1799 
Ld. Melbourne in M. Papers (1889) 5 Miller himself is 
a little jolly dog. -Ax-^ Sporting Mag. XLI. 88 A decent- 
looking man. - who had sacrificed too freely to the jolly God. 
1843 Thackeray Crit. Rev. Wks. 1886 XXIII. 87 He be- 
came a viveur and jolly dpg about town. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catullus xlvii. 6 They, my jolly comrades Search the streets. 

II. + 5 . Of cheerful courage ; high-hearted, 
gallant ; brave. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 333 With jolif men of gest 
toward pe North he schoke, To chace Kyng Robyn. 13 . . 

E, E. Aim. P. B. 300 The lolef lapheth watz gendered pe 
pryd. 1375 Barbour Bruce xi. 524 Thai war all 3ong men 
and Ioly, And Jarnand till do cheuelry. c 1400 Beryn 2440 
A trewe visage He had, & a manly, And luly was be. 1523 
Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccccxlii. 779 The same season there 
dyed ..the gentyll and ioly duke Vincelyns. 1590 Spenser 

F. Q. J. i. I Full jolly knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, As 
one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. 1642 
Rogers Naaman 29 The only season of working a jolly and 
stout heart to crouch and creepe. 

t6. Overweeningly self-confident; flushed with 
success or prosperity; full of piesumptiious pride; 
defiantly bold, arrogant, overbearing. Obs. 

a 13140 Hampole Psalter cxlvi. 12 Proude men S: iolif 
\y.r. ioly], noupere dredis him na has hope in him. 1474 
Caxton Chesse i. i, Evilmerodach, a Iolye man without 
lu.styse and cruel. 1566 Stapleton if irA Untr. Jesvetiv. in 
Thinke you to outface us with ioyly hragges? 1S73 G. 
Harvey Lelter-bk, (Camden) 45 M. Brown . .amongst other 
of his iolly vaunts, .made this host. 1648 Sanderson Serm. 

II. 232 It concerneth every one of us . . not to be too high- 
minded or jolly for any thing that is past. 1666 Sancroft 
Le.x Ignea 40 Our Mountain which we said in our jolly 
piide should never be removed. 

■III. + 7 . Amorous; amatory; wanton, lustful. 

1382 Wyclif Amos yi. 4 Je sleepen in beddis of yuer, and 
wexen wijld [gloss or iolyf] in jour beddis. c 1385 Chaucer 
L.G. IV. 1192 Dido, So prikyth hire thes newe iolye wo. 
1390 Gower Con/. III. 36 Thou in al thi lust jolif The 
bodily delices soghtest. c 1425 Seven Sag. (P.) 2^3 The 
emperour was jolyf of blode, And hare councel undirstood. 
1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. (r495) 256 He sholde send to her all 
the yonge men that were Ioly for to enforce and to make 
her do theyr wyll. 1645 Milton Teirach. Wks. (1847) 
181/2 (Gen. ii. 18) In the Song of Songs, which is generally 
believed, even in the jolliest expressions, to figure the 
spou.sals of the church with Christ. 

b. Of animals : In heat. Obs. exc. dial. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poewi Ixxxiv. 8 Quhone the biche is jolie 
and on rage. 1333 STEtVART Cron, Scot, 1947 Quhen ane[.s] 
iolie persauitwes ane heist. .Scho suld be keipitclosUe vndir 
cuir, 1884 Chtsh. Gloss,, yolly, maris appetens. 

IV. t8. Bright or gay in appearance; brilliant, 
showy, splendid, Obs. 


13.. E. E, Allit. P. A. 841 Thys Iherusalem lombe hade 
neuer pechche, Of oper huee hot quyt [ = white] Iolyf. C1380 
Wyclif Set, I'Vks. HI. 520 Jolye and gaye sadeles. a 2440 
Sir Eglam, 1200 Mony knyghtys herde of bone That yoly 
colourys bare. 1333 Coverdale Jab xl. 10 Vp, decke the in 
thy ioly araye. 1688 South Serm., Prov. xii. 22 An apple 
of Sodom . .with a florid jolly white and red. 

+ b. Of immaterial things : 1- ine ; fair ; specious. 

a 1300 Bertiardus de ciira rei faut. (E. E. T, S.) 198 Trast 
hym nocht, suppose he were pi brudyr, Bot gef a ioly worde 
ay for ane vdyr. 1537 Tottel's Misc. (Arb.) 202 Then fine- 
nesse thought by trainyng talke to win that beauty lost. 
And whet her tonges with ioly wordes. 1562 Jpwel Apol. 
Ch. Eng. IV. (1600) 146 Thus with a gay, and iollie shewe, 
deceiue they the simple. 1376 Fleming Panopl. Epist. 245 
'I hose, which by outward gesture and habite of the body, 
make a jollie shew, 

*}■ 9 . Finely or ‘ bravely’ dressed ; = .Sk. ‘ braw’. 

c 1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 199 A squier . . That fressher 
was and lolyer of array As to my doom than is the Monthe 
of May'. 1483 Caxton G. de lit Tour Ciijb, [I] spared 
mynaiaye on holy dayesfor to shewe me fresshe and ioly 
tofore men of astate. 1508 Dunbar Tua viariit women 67 
With silkis arrayit, Gymp, iolie and gent. 1S93 R. Harvey 
Philad. 5 His multitude of rude Scythians and shepheardes 
could do more Actes than all the fine gay troopes and rankes 
of Baiazete,. . vnlesse it be .an infallible Item that the iolliest 
men are euer greatest actors by sea and land. 

10 . Good-looking ; handsome ; fair, pretty. 
Now only dial. 

?ffii366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 829 So noble he was of his 
stature. So fair, so Ioly-, and so fetys. 1:147s Partenay 343 
Then spak the moste gentillest of thaim thre. The most good- 
lokest And iolyest to se. 1563 Golding Oof rf'jA/e/. xni. (1567) 
A a ij b, I know my- selfe too bee A iollye fellow. For euen 
now 1 did behold and see Myne image in the water sheere. 
1648 Beaumont Psyche yr, iv, When all the glorious Realm 
of pure Delight, Illustrious Paradise waited on the feet Of 
jolly Eve. 1650 J. Reynolds Flmver Fidel. 20 This jolly 
Nymph ..Very joyfully conducted them through the Woods. 

11 . Healthy and well developed ; of large make 
and fine appearance: well-conditioned; plump. 
Rarely of a plant, dial, and colloq. 

a 1661 Fuller Worthies (1840) III. 363 A dainty dame in 
her youth, and a jolly woman in her age. 1683 Loud. Gaz. 
No. 1848/8 A brisk jolly Man, brown hair’d. 1707 Curiosities 
in Hush, <5- Card. 205 One of these Branches . . was grown 
to be a very Jolly Plant. 1712 Steele Sped, No. 483 f 3 
He is that Sort of person which the Mob call a handsome 
jolly Man. 1749 Phil. Trans. XLVI, 234 The Lady was 
brought to bed of a fine jolly Boy. 1823 Brockett, Jolly, 
stout, large in person. ‘ A jolly landlady 1887 KentGloss,, 
Jolly, fat ; plump ; sleek, in good condition. 

V. 12 . Used as a general expression of admira- 
tion : Splendid, fine, excellent. 

1548 Udall, etc. Erasm, Par. Mark viii. 31 To haue hym 
greatly estemed, and taken for a ioly felowe of euery body. 
1376 Fleming tr. Cains’ Eng, Dogs in Arb. Garner 111. 239 
This dog. .taketh the prey with a jolly quickness, ciSzo 
C. IsloKELi/eSir T. More (1828) 316 This said jolly invention 
of Sir Thomas More’s. 1697 Hrvden Virg. Past. in. 146 
Graze not too near the Banks, my jolly Sheep. 1803 
WoRDSW. Waggoner \. 118 My jolly team, he finds that ye 
Will work for nobody but me ! 1839^ Farrar J. Home 264 
(Hoppe) They all drank his health with the usual honours : 
. . For he’s a jolly good fe-el-low, Which nobody can deny-, 
b. ironically. (Cf. ‘ Pretty’, ‘ fine’, Sc. ‘bonny’.) 

The term jolly fellow was often thus used in the sixteenth 
cent., sometimes with allusion to sense 6, and is still applied 
in the same way dialectally. 

1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1303/2 Here shall you 
see ludas play the ioylye marchaunt I trowe. 1346 
Gardiner Declar, Art. Joye Is not he a ioylye worke- 
man that wolde deuise to haue god done, otherwyse then he 
hath ? _ 1586 Ferne Bias. Gentrie 71 Mary, a iolly peece of 
worke it were, to see plow-men gentlemen, c 1620 Z. Bovd 
Zion’s Flcnvers (1835) 82 They’re joly praters, but are Jade.s 
to doe. 1643 Milton Colast. Wks. (1831) 343 It was my hap 
at length .. to finde not seeking., a jolly slander, call’d 
Divorce at pleasure. 1881 Leicester Gloss, s.v., ‘A jolly 
fellow’ = ‘a fine fellow’, in the sense of one who prides 
himself on something he has no occasion to be proud of. 

13 . Exceedingly pleasant, agreeable, or ‘ nice ’ ; 
delightful. Now colloq. 

1349 Latimer sth Serm. bef. Edzu. V'l (Arh.) 142 A ioly 
praye for cure holye father. 1379-80 North Plutarch, 
Sertorius (1676) 493 The heat of Summer is nourished and 
inforced by the melting of the ice and snow, and so bloweth 
a joly code winde. 1600 Shaks. W. V, L. n, vii. 183 This 
Life is most iolly. 1610 Flf,tcheb Faiihf. Sheph. 1. i, 
Sports, delights and jolly games That Shepherds hold full 
dear, c 1704 Prior Henry jy Emma 122 A Shepherd now 
along the Plain He roves ; And with his jolly Pipe, delights 
the Groves. 1863 Kingsley xv, How jolly it will be 

to see them. 1888 Poor Nellie 57 By Jove ! but it is 
awfully jolly out here ! 1890 JL. Falconer* Mile. Ixe iii, 
(1891) 86 Good-lwe, Mrs. Merrington ; so jolly of you to give 
a dance. 1891 E. Peacock N. Brendon 1 . 138 What was, by 
universal consent, the jolliest room in the house. 

14 . Used as an admiring intensive, deriving its 
meaning from the context : Admirably great, large, 
big, etc. ; ironically ‘fine’, ‘nice’. Now colloq. 

1339 Mirr. Mag., Salisbury xxiv, With erles, lordes and 
captaynes ioly store. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 163 
Indeede, thy Bail is a bold bigge curre, And could make 
a jolly hole in theyr furre. a iMi Fuller Worthies (1840) 

III. 514 This king had four-and-twenty daughters, a jolly 
number. 1835 Darwin m Life !f Lett. (1887) 1. 403 Are not 
these a jolly lot of assumptions? 18.. F. W. Robinson 
Wrayford's Ward, etc,, Tito's Troubles, The fate that 
loomed before Tito - . was . . set down as a ‘jolly shame ’. 
1880 M Rs. Riddell Myst, Palace Card. xxx. (1881) 293 The 
jolly row there was between him and the mater. Mod. slang, 
' I should call you a jolly fool, if you did.’ 

B. adv. 

1 . In a jolly manner ; merrily, pleasantly. 
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1615 Wither SheJ>!i. Himi. in Juvenilia O633) 385 Willy, 
thou now full jolly tun’st thy Reeds. 1856 Emehsos Eng. 
Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 31 They eat and drink, and 
live jolly in the open air. 

2. Qualifying an adj. or ad V.; orig. appreciatively, 
then ironically, with intensive force : Extremely, 
very. Now coiloq. 

*549 CovERDALE, etc. Erasm. Par. Phil. iii. 5, I thought 
my selfe a iolye fortunate man {judchre usihi vuiebar/elix], 
avwell for the nobylitie of my kyndred . . as also for my 
sirayte obseruyng of y“ law. c 1555 Harpsfield Divorce 
Hen. Vni tCamden) 171 The . . 25 chapter .. maketh ajolly 
impertinent process. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. in. ii. 215 'Tis 
like you’ll prone a iolly surly groome. c 1645 Howell Lett. 
VI. 43 Prince Rupert having got a jolly considerable Army in 
Holland. 1647 Trapp Comm. Matt. _iv. i All was jolly 
quiet at Ephesus before St. Paul came hither. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist ix, ‘ He is so jolly green ’, said Charley. 1898 R. 
Kipunc in Morn. Post 8 Nov. 5/1 My friend, y'OU made a 
mi'.take, and you jolly well know it. 

b. Formerly also /oily and — ; cf. Sc. braw ; 
and — , gay and — ; in braw and able, braiv and 
soon, it is gay and late. 

1565 T. Stapleton Portr. Faith 37 Is not your (doctrine a 
ioyly .and holesom doctrine ? Ibid. 40* Is not _this religion 
of prote.staiits like to be a ioyly and sounde religion ?_ *575 
Laneham Lett. 58, I am of woont iolly & dry a morning.s. 

C. Comb., as jolly-cheeked, -faced, -iitnhered, 
jollylike adjs. ; jolly-boys, ‘ a group of small 
drinking vessels connected by a tube, or by open- 
ings one from another’ (Farmer Slang 
*587 M. Grove Pelo^s (1878) 48 As if Alexandras 

were With all his iolilyke royaltie, in place among them 
there. 1594 Lodge Wounds Civ. War ni. L in Hazl. 
Dodsley VII. 143 Aristion is a jolly-timbei'd man. *819 
W. Tennant Papistry Storin' d^zZ'ei) iiSThe jollle-cheekit 
moon. rSgS F. C. Gould in JVestm. Gaz. S Deo. 2/1 Jolly- 
faced fanners. 

Jolly slang. [Jolly iz. used as xA] 

1. A royal marine. Tatiie jolly, a militiaman. 

1829 Marrvat F. Mildmay xi, The jollies fired tolerably 

uell. 184* — Poacher xxvi, ‘Jollies 1 what are they?’ 

‘ Why, marines, to be sure ’. 1867 Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk. 
s.'j , Tame Jolty, a raxWtXavxari'. royal jolly, amaxme. ^ 1896 
R. Kipling Seven Seas 176 I'm a Jolly — 'Er Maje.sty's 
Jolly— Soldier and Sailor too. 

2. A clieer. 

1871 Daily Tel. 7 Mar. (Farmer), On a suggestion to give 
him a jolly, which appears to be the local phrase, they 
cheered the hero loud and long. 1894 Daily Nesus 27 J uly 
8/1 The Chairman .. called upon those who benefited by it 
to ^ive those gentlemen a ‘jolly’, a request which was 
carried out with amazing vigour. 

3. A word of praise or favourable notice, esp, 
one uttered for some ulterior purpose, as to further 
the sale of goods; also, A sham purchaser (see 
quot. 18 S 7 ). 

1836 H. Mayhew Gt. World London 46 (Fanner) The de- 
pendents of cheats; as jollies and ‘magsmen’, or the con- 
federates of other cheats. *867 Morning Star 23 Dec., The 
man Kelly was what is termed a ‘jolly that was, a person 
paid to bid so as to induce stiangers to believe that he was 
a bond fide purchaser. 1873 Slang Diet. 203 ‘ Chuck Harry 
a jolly, Bill i, e. go and praise up his goods, or buy of 
him, and speak well of the article. 

Jolly (dspii), sbj [Short for Jolly-boat.] 

= Jolly-boat. 

1829 Marryat F. Mildmay xxii, There is the jolly for 
you ; send the boat off as soon as you have landed. 1887 
W. Rye Norfolk Broads 74 Wc took tho jolly across the 
broad. 1889 Blacksu. Mag. CXLVI. 172 The jolly was half 
full of water. 

Jolly (dgp'li), V. [f. Jolly a. and xi5.' ; cf. OF. 
jolyer^ 

\..intr. To make merry, enjoy oneself, rare. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christs Tri. 1. xxxv. They jolly at his 
grief, and make their game. 1839 Thackeray Fatal Boots 
xii, H(ome at half-past three to efinner — when I jollied, as 
I call it, for the rest of the day. 

2. slang, a. irans. To treat with rough merii- 
ment, ridicule, or horseplay ; to chaff ; to abuse. 

1873 Slang Diet., Jolly, to_ abuse or vituperate. 1879 
H. Q. 5th Ser. XI. 406 Jolleying is a common term among 
workmen in London, and is used to e.xpress nearly every 
description of verbal ridicule and abuse. 1885 Runciman 
Skippers ly Sh. 146 The way they hustled us and jollied us 
was cruel. 

b. To cheer. 

i8gx Licensed Victuallers' Gaz. g Feb. (Farmer), The ring 
of spectators .. cheered and jollied both lads vociferously. 

C. To treat (a person) in a pleasant, agreeable 
manner, with the object of keeping him in good 
humour or of obtaining a favour from him. Const. 
iij>, along, etc. U.S. 

1893 Gunter Miss Dividends ayi You’ve left her alone all 
to-day — ^you ain’t been near to jolly her up. 1894 Outing 
(U. S.J XXIV. 6o/r It was very difficult to beg off. I jollied 
the trio as best I could. 1895 Nebraska State Jml. 23 June 
3/1 They jollied Hiram Ebnght and touched up the players. 

Hajper's Mag, XXVIII. 529/2 We want you to jolly 
them up a bit. 

d. intr. To make a sham bid at an auction; 
see Jolly X(5.i 3 . 

iB6g Echo IS Oct., Dealers who if they chance to see a 
likely pm chaser in the crowd will forthwith commence to 
make false offers— termed ‘jollying ’ — for their own horses 
when brought up for auction. 

Jolly-boat (dgp-lib^at). [Known only from 
1 8 th c. : origin uncertain. 

It has been supposed to be a perversion of Jolywat or 
gellywatte, an earlier name app. for the same qr a similar 


ship’s boat of small size. On the other hand the first element 
bears a strong (written) resemblance to a name (of unknown 
origin and uncertain age) applied to small boats of various 
kinds in many Teutonic langs. : e. g. 'Da.jolle tiyth c.), Sw. 
jol,jolle,jnlle, 'LQ.jolle,j6lle,gdlle,gflle jia Fischer 1741 
joL or jelle, Brem. \Doch. jelle, ^.Fris. jitl, jillle, Wang. 
Jel), Du.yV)/ (1682 in Winsenooten ; Hexham, 1678, has the 
dim. jolletjen ‘ small bark or boat '). But in all these langs. 
they is = Eng. y, and the actual corresponding word is F. 
yoie, Eng.yiztu/. (An alleged F. jol, jelle, seems only to 
be the Teutonic word mentioned as a foreign word in an 
Encyclopedie of the i8th c.) Hence the exact historical re- 
lations of these words remain unascertained.] 

A clincher-built ship’s boat, smaller than a cutter, 
with a bluff bow and very wide transom, usually 
hoisted at the stem of the vessel, and used chiefly 
as a hack-boat for small work. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s.v. Boat, The several boats, and 
their names are, a jolly boat, a long boat, . . a yaul, boats 
for ships. 1775 Dalrymple in Phil. Trans. LXVIII. 397 
Sent jolly boat and yawl in .search of him. 1809 W. Irving 
Knickerb. (1861) 51 A little round Dutch boat, shaped not 
unlike a tub, which had formerly been the jolly-boat of the 
Goede Vrouw. c i860 H. Stuart Seaman's Caiech. 9 Jolly 
boat or dingey, is used on all calls for market, or going 
round the ship squaring yards, or for any similar purpose. 

+ Jo’llyhead. obs. rare-^. [f. Jolly a. + 

-HEAD.] Jollity, merriment. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. .xi. 32 Despoyled of those ioyes and 
iolly-head, Which with those gentle sheplieards here 1 wont 
to lead. 

Jolt (dg^nlt), V. Also 6-7 ioult. [Etymology 
obscure : see Note below.] 
tl. irans. To butt or push with the head, elbow, 
or other blunt part ; to give a push or knock to ; 
to nudge. Obs. 

i6ii CoTGR. , Coudier, to log or ioult with the elbow. Ibid. , 
Tabuter, to ioult, butt, or push. 1778 Mad. D’Arblay 
Diary 18 June, I jolted Mr. Crisp, who, very much per- 
plexed, said, . . that it was a novel. 

2. To shake up from one’s seat or place with 
a sudden jerk or succession of jerks, esp. in loco- 
motion ; to carry or transport with jolts. (Chiefly 
in passive.) 

*399 [see Jolti no///, i*.). *607 Dekker & W ebster Wesiw. 
Hoe II. iii. D.’s Wks. 1873 M- O fie vpont: a Coach? 
1 cannot abide to be iolted. 1796 Burke Regie. Peace iii. 
Wks. VJII. 268 We are yet to be jolted and rattled over the 
loose misplaced stones. *85* Illustr. Catal. Gt. Ejchib. 247 
Tlieir object is to advance by steps as in walking, without 
jolting the carriage. 1877 Black Green Past. xlvi. (1878) 
370 We were once more jolted over the unmade roads. 

3. To move or throw (anything) tip with a jerk ; 
to force out in a jerky manner, 

a 184s Hood The Desert-Born 189 My scanty breath was 
^Ited out with many a sudden groan. 1896 Liberal Mag. 
Dec. 507 The contest between State-aid and Rate-aid ended 
in jolting the two up together in one scheme, 

4. intr. Of a vehicle, etc. : To receive an abxupt 
and rough jerk in moving ; to move along with 
a succession of jolts, as on an uneven road. 

a 1703 Pomfret Last Epiph. Poems (1790) 138 The globe 
shall . , backward jolt, distorted with the wound. 1750 J ohn- 
SON Rambler No. 34 F 6 He whipped his horses, the coach 
jolted again. _ *835 Macaulav AfiA Eng. xiv. III. 430 Wag- 
gons laden with the sick jolted over the rugged pavement. 

5. intr. Of a person : To ride with constant jolts. 
1730 Mrs. Delanv Lett., to Mrs. A. Granville 266 Good- 
night ; I have jolted all over the city, and am so tired I can 
only say lam.. Yours, M.P. *880 Dixon Royal Windsor 
III. xxi. 210 To jolt along the road was painful. 

6 . intr. To move up and down or to and fro in 
a jerky manner. 

1788 Mad. D’Arblav Let. to Mr. Twining 20 Jan., The 
shoulders . . jolting up and down in the convulsions of a 
hoarse laugh. 1849 H. Mavo Pop. Superst. (1831) 125 With 
head, limbs, and trunk twitching and jolting in every 
direction, 

[Hote. The etymology of jolt vb. and sb., and their deri- 
vatives, and of words apparently allied in form and sense, is, 
in the_ present state of the evidence, involved in obscurity 
and difficulty. Jolt-head is known in *533 ; jolt-headed (in 
the form cholt-headed) in jolting pate, app. in the 

sense of joU-head.^ in 1579 ; while the simple vb. and sb. 
jolt, are nept known till *599. But Jotv.‘, largely identical 
in sense withyhrt, is quoted at least from 1530, and may be 
a century earlier. Sense i of jolt, both in sh. and vb., has 
evident affinities with jolt. Jowl xi.S sz.i, and perh. with 
JowljA®; but the other senses of jolt vb. coincide with 
tjiose of jot vb. Jolt has thus the appearance of an altera- 
tion of jot, influenced by jerwl, and perh. 'oy jolt-head, which 
latter is evidently related in some way to Jowl sb.^ or Jowl 
sb? ; the form cholt-headed esp. recalls the cholle form of the 
latter. (Cf. also the mod. dial, cholier-, chmvter-headed 
= Jolter-headed.) It has been suggested that jolt-head 
may have been a phonetic variant of foiled- or fowl'd 
head, and that jolt vb. was a back-formation from it, perh. 
through jolting pate : but this has obvious difficulties, 
phonetic and semantic. Further evidence may harmonize 
facts, which are at present .somewhat contradictory.] 

Jolt (dgmilt), sb. Also 7 ioult. [See prec.] 
1 1. A knock (of the head, etc.) against some- 
thing, Obs. rare. 

1599 Minsheu Sf. Did., Coxorrin, .. iolts of the head 
against the wall. 1618 Holvday Juvenal ii. 22 He . . Who 
Mars his shields, staid with close thong, oft bears With jolts 
and sweat. 

2. An abrupt shock or jerk which throws a person 
(or thing) up, to fall again by his (or its) own 
weight ; esp. one received by a moving vehicle, 
or by -a person driving or riding on a rough road. 

I 163Z Sherwood Cotgr., The ioult of a coach in vneuen 


way. *683 Evelyn Diary 12 Feb., My daughter Evelyn 
going in the coach .. a jolt (the doore being not fast shut) 
flung her quite out. 1763 Wilkes Corr. 11805) II. 33 My 
wound has been a good deal fretted by the vile jolts through 
the rascally towns of Stroud, Rochester, Cha tham, &c. *876 
Lowell Among my Bks. Ser. ii. 135 A series of jolts and 
jars, proving that the language had run off the track. 

3. A jeiky movement, an abrupt jerk. 

1849 H. Mayo Pop. Superst. (1831) 124 The exerci.se com- 
monly began in the head, which would fly backwards and 
forwards, and from .side to .side, with a quick jolt. 

Jolter (d^^icliai), x/i.i [f. Jolt v. r -er i.J One 
who or that which jolts ; a jolting cariiage. 

1611 Cotgr., Secoueur, a shaker, tosser, swinger, ioulter. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. ybwr (,1893) 146 It was two 
o’clock before Mr. Spraggon was again in hi.s jolter. 
Jolter, sb.'i Also joulter. App. a variant of 
JowTER, a hawker, pedlar. 

Perhaps only an individualism of the writers; the form is 
not in E. D. Diet, and the word not cited from Ireland. 

1S41 S. C. Hall Ireland II. *57 A jolter, a man selling 
oysters, brooms and sundries, was as welcome to the servants' 
hall, as a pedlar with shawls and laces to the drawing room. 
*845 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy x. 83 The widdy sould 
them [ducks] to a Cork joulter for eightpence a couple. 

Jo’lter, Y'. rare. [Frequentative of Joltz/. : 
see -ER fl.] intr. and Irans. To jolt, to move with 
continuous jolting. 

I *828 Lamb Wife's Trial i, I am jolter’d, bruised, and shook 
to death, With your vile Wiltshire road.s. 1864 Sala in 
Daily Tel. 13 Oct., The luggage ! It was coming joltering 
in a van to tire place where we couldn’t get a bed. 

Jolter-head, jolterhead. Also dial, cboi- 
ter-head, cbowter-bead. [An extension of Jolt- 
head.] 

1. (d,:5J»‘lt3r|he‘d) = Jolt-head i. 

fiiyoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Jolter-head, a vast large 
Head; also Heavy and Dull. *822 Hazlitt Table-t., 
Merry England (1852) 61 They judge of the English 
character in the lump, as one great jolter-head, containing 
all the stupidity of the country. *823 Moore Fables Holy 
Alliance ii. lo The Easterns, in a Prince, ’tis said, Prefer 
what’s called a jolter-head. 1829 Scott Diary 18 Mar. in 
Lockhart, A misshapen dwarf, with a huge jolter-head. 

2. (dgou'ltsrihed) = Jolt-head 2 . 

1620 Shelton Qidx. IV. xviii, Who was that lolter-head 
that did subscribe or ratify a warrant for the attaching of a 
Knight ? a *8*8 Lewjs, etc. Ct. Hamilton's Fairy Tales 
(1849) While my jolter-head of a Genius labomed with 
both his body and soul. *88* Spectator 26 Feb. 275 A clerk 
so low.. that Prince Bismarck can disavow him as a jolter- 
head without remaik. *897 E. D. Diet., ChoUer-head. 

Jolter-headed (dsdn-ltsrihejded), a. Also 
dial, cbolter.. [f. prec. -k -ED 2.] = Jolt-headed. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. xxvi. iii Half-a- 
dozen jolter-headed ci op-eared boys. *765 Treat. Dom. 
Pigeons 69 ’The Dutch tumbler is . . larger, often feather- 
leg’d, and more joulter-headed. 1821 Scott JCeniiw. xxvii. 
How didst thou come off with yonder jolter-headed giant ‘I 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Ckolier-headed, stultified, heavy headed. 
Hence JoTtexhea'dediiess. 

1852 Dickens Lett., to W. Collins Dec. I. 294 The jolter- 
headedness of the conceited idiots who suppose that volumes 
are to be tossed off like pancakes, 

Jolter-pate. rare~'^, [f. jolter- in jolter head 
-k Pate.] = Jolter-head 1, Jolting pate. 

*822 ^ooss Nigel viii, Her little conceited noddle or her 
father’s old crazy calculating jolter-pate. 

Jolt head, jolt-head. ? ohs. Also 6 cboit-, 
iolte-, ioulte-, iollt-, 7 ioult-. [Origin obscure : 
see note to Jolt it.] 

tl. prop, jolt head (dgiJu'ltihe'cl) : A large, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; a stupid head. Obs. 

*533 Si ORE Debell. Salem Wks. 993/1 A mastyffe hath, .a 
greate iolte head, and a great mosel. 1605 B. Jonson 
Volpone 'V. viii, Your red saucy cap, that seemes (to me) 
Nayl’d to your iolt-head. 1680 Land. Gaz. No. 1531/4 The 
other a darker Bay with a jolt head. 1701 Grew Cosm. 
Sacra i. v. § 25 He must then have had a Jolt Head. 

2. (dgFifltjhed) A heavy-headed or thick-headed 
person ; a blockhead. Also atirib. 

1573 G. Harvey Leiter-hk. (Camden) 126 Take him for a 
ioultehedd and a senseless brute. *6s3URQuiiART/ffl!ir/n« 
Prol. (Rtidg.) 18 Hearken, Joltheads. 1767 Sterne Tr. 
Shandy IX. xxv, Ninny-hammer.s, goose-caps, jolt-heads, 
attrib. 1664 Fladden P. i. 7 At home is left none in the 
Land, But joult-head Monks and brosten Fryers. 

Jolt-headed (d^Ju-ltiheided), a. ? Obs. [f. 
prec. + -ed2 .] Having a ‘jolt head’, i.e. a large,, 
clumsy, or heavy head ; thick-headed. Now only 

*552 Huloet, Cholt headed felow, whose heade is as 
greate as a betle or mall, tndifanns, 1655 Moufet & 
Bennet Health's Imprcw. (1746) 274 A kind of jolt-headed 
Gudgeons. *865 tr. Hugo's Hunchbacks, iii. (Chapman & 
Hall) 169 ’Twas cruel to make a Tantalus of the jolt-headed 
cub, 

+ Jolting, a. Obs. [app. from first element of 
Jolt-head, with ppl. ending. See note to Jolt ».] 
In jolting pate — Jolt-head 1,2. 

1570-80 North Plutarch, Pericles, This tyranne here, 
this heauy iollting pate. *650 Bulwer Anthropomet. i. 7 
Cratinus jesting at his monstrous joulting pate. 

Jolting (d,5(3u-ltig), vbl. sb. [f. Jolt v. -k 
-ingI.] The action of the vb, Jolt; the process 
of being jolted ; a shaking in a carriage, etc. 

164* Wilkins Math. Magick n. ii, (1648) 161 Whether .. 
Unevenness of the Ground, will not cause such a jolting of 
the Chariot. *713 Derham Phys.-Theol. i. iii. (1727) 25 
note. They, .found him dead, and that he had been brought 
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thitlier jn the same Posture on Horseback, notwithstanding 
the jolting of the Horse. i88t Besanf & Rice Chapl. of 
Fleet I. iii. (1883) 16 The best thing to cure a crying fit 
is a good jolting, .in a counti-y cart. 

Jolting (djou-ltig), ppl, a. [f. Jolt v. + 

-ING 2 .] That jolts (in senses of the vb.). 

1599 Marston Seo. Villanie i. iii. 183 Hurried In ioulting 
Coach. 177a Poetry in Atm. Reg. 221 From jolting stones 
.A.n easy litter sav’d my bones. 1889 Spectator 14 l 5 ec. 839 
His unusually unmusical and even jolting verse. 

Hence Joltingfly adv.^ in a jolting manner, so 
as to jolt. 

1843 Fraser's Mag. XXVII. 657 Off they started most 
joltmgly. 1859 Cornwallis New World I. 151 We drove 
jokingly over a rough la^'a plain deeply furrowed. 

Jo'ltless, a. [f. Jolt sb. + -less.] Free 
fiom jolts. 

1808 Mooke Corruption v, Court and Commons jog one 
joltless way. 1898 Spectator 5 Feb. igo/i To keep his 
part of the machine in steady and joltless motion. 

Jolty (dgiJii-lti), a. [f. Jolt sb. -v -y.] Char- 
acterized by jolting ; having or causing jolts. 

18^ M. Scott Cruise Midge (1859) 417 The wains ..were 
rumbling and rattling on their jolty axle tiees. 1867 Le 
Fanu Tenants Malory Ixi. (1871] 354 Going slowly down 
the jolty hill. 1896 CawiLLl Mighty Atom The 

coach would be too jolty for him. 

Joly, Joly- : see Jolly, Jolli-. 

Jolyce, -yoHs, -ysye, obs. ff. Jealous, -oust. 
t Jo'lyvet. Obs. rare~'-. [a. OF. jolivet, 
jollyvet., dim. ofjobtf, -ve gay, pretty, Jolly.] A 
gay or pretty little creature. 

1413 Pilgr. dr<77uf« (Caxton) i. x.xii. (1859) The byid that 
syngeth on the biaunche on hye, And sheweth hym self 
a lusty iolyuet, Vnto the deth is smyten sodeynly. 

tJO'lywat. Obs. Also 5 iolywet, 6 - 7 gelly- 
■watte. [Of obscure origin and uncertain form, 
the earlier instances having ytt/y-, the later gelly-. 

Conjectured by some to beacorruption of Sp. and P^.gale- 
oia^ F. galiote,H\i.galjooi{(j.\\.i.\cn^. But this is extiemely 
doubtful. It is difficult to comprehend hove galeota could be 
transformed into jolywat', and the differ even more 

than their names, for galliot was an independent vessel 
with sails and many rowers, while the jolywat was a ship’s 
boat of small size. It is true that the Pg. galeoia appears 
to have become galleyiuat or Gallivat, in the East Indies, 
hut this, like the original, was a vessel of 60 or 70 tons 
with sails and 40 or 50 rowers, carrying sometimes 8 guns— 
a very different thing from the jolywat, to say nothing of 
the impossibility of any connexion between an Indo-Portu- 
guese word and an English word before 1500, The varia- 
tion jolly; gelly; reminds us of the numerous forms of the 
Scandinavian and Low German word jol, jolle, gelle, cited 
under Jolly-boat; but the evidence for this as yet does 
not carry us back to the date of jolywat. \ 

A ship’s boat of small size; ? = Jolly-boat. 

1495-7 Naval Accts. Hen. Fn {iSg 6 ) 143 The Soueraigne 
> with her grete bote and Iolywet. /bid. i8i The Soueraignes 
grete Bote and Iolywat._ /bid. 272 (The Regent) Cokke 
Botes Belongymg tothe seid Ship j, Botes called lolywates j. 
1513 in Oppenheim Roy. Navy (1896) 80 For the 

boat 40 {men] ; the cok, 20 ; the gelly-watte 10. i6t3 
Downton in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) I. 501 As soone as 
I anchored, I sent., Master Spooner, and Sarauell Squire in 
my Gellywatte to sound the depths within the sands. 

Jompe, Jompre, obs. ff. Jump, Jumper. 
Jonah. (d^Jn'na). Also Jonas. 

1. The name of a Hebrew prophet, the subject of 
the Book of Jonah ; used allusively, in senses 
thence derived. 

_ i6i* T. Lwendcr Trav. Pref. to Rdr. C j, [He] thought 
it best to make a lonasofhim, and so cast both him and his 
books into the Sea. 1663 J, Spencer Prodigies (1665I 369 
They were always presumed the Jonas’s which raised all the 
storms in the State. xSj^Esiabl. Test 9 One of the Jonahs 
that was . . heaved over the Decks to allay the Tempe.st. 
a i88s_H. CoNWAv Living or Dead viii, You must be very 
lucky in love . . for you are a regular Jonah at cards. 1887 
Spectator s Nov. 1479 To make a Jonah of the one of its 
members who i.s probably least in fault. 

2. Jonah-crab, a large crab {^Cmicer borealis') 
of the eastern coast of North America, 

1893 in Funk. 

Hence Jonah v. trans., to bring ill luck to. 

1887 Black Sabina Zembra 2S2, I seem to Jonah every- 
thing I touch. 1897 R. Kipling Captains Courageous 97 
A Jonah's anything that spoils the luck... I’ve known a 
spllttin’-knife Jonah two trips till we was on to her. 

Jonathan (dg^majan), [A personal name; 
orig. that of the son of Saul, king of Israel.] 

1. 'm Brother Jonathan.) A generic 
name for the people of the United States, and also 
for a representative United States citizen. 

Understood to have originated in the expression Brother 
yonathan (cf. 2 Sam. i. 26), said to have been applied to 
Jonathan 'Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut, by General 
\Vashington, who often sought his advice. Hence it is believed 
to have been applied at first to a New Englander, and at 
length, like Yankee, in the wider sense, 

i 8 i 6 ‘ Quiz ’ Grand //aster i. 23 l^Hy she all Europe's 
arms withstand. Keep France and J onathan in awe. 1816-18 
F. Hall Trav. Canada V.S. 330 A humorous publica- 
tion entitled ‘John Bull and Brother Jonathan', i8zo 
SvD. Smith Wks. (1840) I, 372 We can inform Jonathan 
what are the inevitable consequences of being too fond of 
glory : Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth. 
1825 Scott Favi. Lett. (1894) II. 384 But I do not suppose 
brother Jonathan would like much so large a fortune passing 
out of his continent to gild a Marchioness’s coronet in Britain. 
1848 Lowell Biglow P, Poems i8go II. 36 To move John 
[Bull] you must make your fulcrum of solid beef and 
pudding; an abstract idea will do for Jonathan. 


2. See quot. 

1847-78 Halliwell, yonatJian, an instrument used by 
smokers to light their pipes with. 

Hence Jonathaniza'tion, an Americanizing. 

1854 Emerson in Corr. 10. Carlyle II. cxxxviii. 235 Come 
and see the Jonathanization of John. sZg\Sai. Rev. 15 Dec. 
652/1 The Jonathanization of John is going on. .symptoms 
of American corruption and misrule. 

Joncade, -ate, jonekett, obs. ff. Junket. 

Jonet(e, obs. forms of Joint sb. and a. 

Jone, obs. form of Joan, Join, June, 

Jonet(t, var, Jauhette, Genet, 

Jonglery (d.: 5 p-qglari). [ad. F, jongUrxe, f. 
Jongletir'. see next and -ehy. Cf. Jugglery.] 
The performance of a jonglenr. 

1616 Bullokar Eng. E.xpos., /onglcrie, iugling. 1841 
Lever C. O’Malley xiv. 79 These feats of jonglerie usually 
terminated in a row. 1841 Tail's Mag. VIII. 309 I'he 
minstrel found it necessary to unite mimicry and jonglery 
with his rhymes. 

II Jongleur (.^ohgldr). [F. jongleur (anciently 
a minstrel, now a juggler or tumbler], altered or 
erroneous form of jongleur, in OF. jogleor:—L, jocu- 
Idlor-em jester : see Juggler. (Hatz.-Darm. sug- 
gest that the « was due to influence olOF .j at tgler.)'\ 
The Norman French term (technically used by 
modern writers) for an itinerant minstrel, who 
sang and composed ballads, told stories and other- 
wise entertained people : = Juggler i. 

1779 W. Alexander Hist. Women U782] I. vii. 232 It 
was that of the Troubadours, or Poets, who composed sonnets 
in praise of their beauty; and of the Jongleurs who sung 
them at the courts and castles of the great. 1835 Lvtton 
Riensi vii. viii, A minstrel, or jongleur, .with a small lute 
slung round him, was making his way.. through the throng. 
1855 Milman Lat. Chr. xiv. iv. (1864) IX. 189 The Jongleurs 
(the reciters of the merry and licentious fabliaux). 

b. =Juggler 3. 

zz iSsi Moir Poems, The dark IFaggon xv, On stage his 
sleights the jongleur shows. 

Jonk, -et, Jonkry, obs. ff. Junk, -lt, Junkery. 

Jonour, obs. form of Joiner. 

Jonque : see Jonquil 3 . 

Jonquil (d3»'gkwil, d3p-nikwil). Also 6-7 
iunqnilia, 7-8 juiiquil(l, S jonquille, jone- 
keel. [ad. mod.L. jonquilla = F. jonquille, It. 
gionchiglia, or Sp. junquillo, dim. of junto, L. 
juncus rush ; so called from the rush-like leaves. 
Walker pronounces junkivill ; so all the poets 
down to Wordsworth ; Smart 1836 has jung'kwill\ 

1. A species of Narcissus {N. Jonquilla), having 
long linear leaves and spikes of fragrant white and 
yellow flowers ; the rush-leaved Daffodil. 

Hence extended to allied species, a.s Large J., Narcissus 
adorns •, Small J., N. pusillus', Queen Anne’s J., N. 
pusillus plenus. 

1629 Parkinson Parad. i.x. go The great yune/uilia with 
the large flower or cup. _ 1633 Johnson Gerarde's Herbal 
I. Ixxxiv. § 17. 129 There is also another Rush Daffodil or 
/nnguilia. 1664 Evelyn /Cal. Hort. (1729) ig8 /larch 
. . Flower-s in Prime or yet lasting. Junquills. 1696 — 
Corr. 28 Oct. (1871) 725 Beds of Tulips, Carnations,.. 
Jonquills, Ranunculus. 1S99 G.arth Dispetts. vi. 70 And 
hence Junquils derive their fragiant Dew. 1713 C’iess 
W iNCHEi.SF.A Misc. Poeius 90 Now the Jonquille o'ercomes 
the feeble Brain. 1730 Swift PanegyT. on Dean, The 
crocus and the daffodil. The cowslip .soft, and .sweet jonquil. 
1819 WoRDSw. Soun. to Snowdrop, This border thickly set 
With bright jonquils. i8«i Shelley Epipsych. 450 And 
from the moss violets and jonquils peep. 1882 Carden 
18 Mar. 182/1 A sheaf of slender Jonquils. 

2. A pale yellow colour like that of the jonquil. 
{F . jonquille.'] 

1791 Hamilton Berthollei's Dyeing I. t. i. iv. 67 The silk 
assumed a fine jonquille yellow. 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. <5- Art II. 543. 1851 /llustr. Catal. Gt. E.xhib. 498 
Jonquil, apricot, and cerulean blue, .corded poplin. 

3. A canary-bird of jonquil colour. Abbreviated 
jonque. 

1865 Derby Mercury 25 Jan., The goldfinch^ mules were 
exceedingly good, the first prize in jonques being given to 
a choice specimen. 1891 C. L. Morgan Anim. Life ^ 
Intell. 225 It does not answer to pair two jonquils. 

Jont^e, obs. forms of Joint sb. and a. 

Jooar, variant of Joavab, Indian millet. 

Joobba, joobey, variants of Jdbbah. 

Jook, var. spelling of Jouk. 

II Joom, jum (di 5 ttrn). E. Indies. Also jum, 
and erron, jb-. [Arakanese. The name is native 
to the Hill country, east of Chittagong; but 
applied by Anglo-Indians to the same system in 
other parts.] A system of cultivation practised in 
the hill forests of India and Indo-China, under 
which a tract is cleared by fire, occupied and cul- 
tivated for a time, and then abandoned for another 
tract, which is similarly treated ; a tract so treated. 
Also aitrib. Hence Joom, jdm, v. to clear a joom. 

1855 H. H. Wilson Ind. Gloss. 242 yum, yoom, a Mug 
village, or one belonging to a forest race on the east of 
Chitt^ong ; any bill or forest village on the east of Bengal. 
1869 yml, Bat. VII. 157 Joom cultivation is the term used 
to designate the tude cultivation practised by most of the 
hill tribes of India._ 1876 Sir W. Hunter Statist. Acc. 
Bengal VI. 46 The sign of manhood among the Chakmai; is 
when a lad is sent out to cut his first jUm. /bid. 67 Re- 
strictions being placed on jtiming {tht hill mode of cultiva- 


tion). /bid., The people have there better Jtiming lands. 
1885 G. C. Whitworth Anglo-Ind. Diet. 140 yumdh, 
a cultivator on the jum system. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yrs, 
India x), We came across a large number of these jooms. 
Jop, dial, form oi Jaup. 

Joparde, -ardie, -arte, -erte, obs. forms of 

Jeopard, Jeopardy. 

Jope, jopee, joppe, -y, jopy : see Joavpy. 
Jopen, jopoun, var. of Gipon Obs. 
t Joppe, sb. Obs. rare'~°. [Known only from 
Fromp. Patv., which equates it with a med.L. 
joppus, used also as one of the renderings of javel, 
and cited from eailier med.L. glossaries.] A fool. 
Hence f Jo'ppery, folly. 

e 1440 Promp. Patv. 265/1 loppe, or folte, yoppns, 
C[ampus] F[loTum]jappa. [Cf. la.v&\, yoppus,gerro, Vgutio.] 
Ibid. lopperye, or foltery, yopperia. 

tJopper, ». Obs. rare—'-. [Onomatopoeic, 
with ireqiientative ending.] intr. To jolter or jolt. 

1607 Middleton PkaetiLx ii. iii, Take heed the coach 
jopper not too much. 

Joque, obs. form of Joke. Joram; see Jorum. 
Jordan (dggidan). Forms : 4-6 iurdan(e, 
iordan, 5 iurdone, 6 yordan, iourden, 6-7 
iorden, 7 jur-, jor-, jourdon, jordaiu, 7-9 
jurden, Sjourdan, 7- Jordan. [Origin nnceitain. 

The suggestion has been made that yordan is short for 
yordan-botile, and meant orig. a bottle of water brought 
from the Jordan by crusaders or pilgrims ; that it was thence 
transferred to ‘ a pot or vessel used by physicians and 
alchemists and thence to the chamber utensil. But the 
earlier steps of this conjecture app. rest upon nothing but 
the later foim of the word (which may actually be a cor- 
ruption of something else), and the external probabilities of 
such an origin. It is remarkable that, though the early 
accentuation and spellings indicate a French origin, no tiace 
of the word has been found in Old French ; nor does the 
med.L. jurdanus appear to be known outside England. 
The river Jordan is in L. yorddnes, a word necessaiily 
familiar to the author of the Promp. Parv. and other glos- 
sarists, who used not this, but jurdanus for the ‘ jurdan ’.] 
1 . A kind of pot or vessel formerly used by 
physicians and alchemists. Obs. 

As figured in Sioane MS. 73, and elsewhere, it has some- 
what the shape of the bulb of a retort, or of a Florence flask 
with the neck cut off midway between the widest part and 
the mouth, and the top expanded somewhat to a rim. Pos- 
sibly it was often used to hold mine for purposes of diag- 
nosis, which would naturally lead to sense Skeat puts the 
Chaucer example in sense 2. 

(1384-5 Acc.^ Rolls Durham (Surtees) 265, j mortarium 
eieum cum pila ferrea, j siillatoriiim plumbeum cum plla 
erea sibi convenient!, j postenet, j jurdanu.s, j dorsorium 
antiquam.] c 1386 Chaucer Doctor-I'ardoner Link 19 (C. 
305) I'hyne vrynals and thy lurdones [v.rr. Jurdanes, 
Iordans, lordane.s] Thyn ypocras and eek thy Galiones And 
euery boyste ful of thy letuarie. 14 .. Sioane A/S. 73 If. 
133 b (ollm 13S b), Make a good lute . . and berwijj daub fti 
Iordan al aboute . . and putte al pi mater in (le Iordan and 
hange it ouer he fier by he necke h* b® gks be almoost an 
bond brede fro he coolis. 

2 , A chamber-pot. Now vulgar or dial. 

1402-3 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 217, i lectus de 

piumis; 7 iordan; 7 cappe pro noctibus. *404 Ibid. 398, 
I fethyr-bed, 5 pulvinaria, 5 cathedre, 5 nyght chare.s, 
5 iordan. 1440 Promp. Parv. 267/1 lurdone, pyssepotte, 
iurdanus. 1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. i. 22, 1622 B. JoNSON 
/lasque Augurs, Her Hand-maid with a Iorden. 1711 
PucKLE CAzJ (1817) 92 Glasses, bottles, candlesticks, chairs, 
stools, and jordans were converted into weapons. 1751 
Smollett Per. Pickle xlvii, Snatching up _an earthen 
chamberpot. . . shaking his jordaii at the imaginary guard. 
1888 Sheffield Gloss., Jordan, niadula. 

3 . Applied derisively to a person. (With the 
first quot. cf. the L, uses of viatula a vessel, pot ; 
spec, a chamber-pot, urinal ; fig. a term of abuse. 
Foolish, silly fellow, noodle.) 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xih. 82, I shal tangle to his lurdan 
with his iust wombe To telle me what penaunce is. 1500-20 
Dunbar Poems 1 . 38 Thairfoir Quhentyne was hot aue 
lurdane That callit him ane full plum Juidane. 

t 4 . slang. A blow with a staff. Obs. [Perh. 
unconnected with the above. Cf. Gen. xxxii. 10.] 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, yordain, a great Blow or 
Staff 

5 . a/trib., as jordan-pot - sense i or 2. 

1577-87 HoLtNsiiED Chron. (1807-S) II. 754 A lewd fellow 
that tooke vpon him to be skilfull in physicke. .was set on 
horssebacke, with hi.s face towards the taile, . . and so was led 
about the citie, with two jorden pots about his necke. 

Jordan almond. Also 3 iarden, iardyne. 
[In ME. jardyne almaunde, app. from F. or Sp. 
jardin garden ; in later times associated with the 
Jordan.] A fine variety of almond, now coming 
chiefly from Malaga. Also simply jordan. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 2^1 h lardyne almaunde, amigdalum 
jardinum. c 1460 J. Russell Bk. Nurture 774 Creme of 
almond lardyne & mameny. 1469 in Househ. Ord. (1790) 
103 Item, Jardens and Valaunces 330 lb. — 4/. 2J. 6 d. 1615 

jMarkham Eng. Housew, ii. ii. (1668) loi Take the best 
Jordan Almonds. 1769 Mbs. Raffald Fng. Housekpr. 
(1778) 13 Put in half a pound of Jordan almonds beat fine. 
1888 Pall //all G. 24 Jan. 5/2 With the Malaga raisins go 
the Jordan almonds, with which they are always eaten. 

Jorda>nite (djp'jdanait). Min. [Named 1864 
after Dr. Jordan : see -ITE.] A sulph-antimonide of 
lead, occurring in twin cry.stals, of a grey colour 
and brilliant metallic lustre. 

x868 Dana //in. (ed. 5) 88 Jordanite . .approaches closely 
sartorite in its planes and angles. 
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Jordeloo, var. of Gabdyloo. 

+ Jorn, V. Obs. Pa. pple. in Sc. •with latinized 
ending j ornat. [.'Vplielic t. atom, ajorn Acjouhn .] 
trans. =Adjoukn i, 2, 

c 1330 R. Brumne Chron. (1810) 322 pei com vnto pe kyng, 
for pes if it mot tide, Vpon per ahkyng, he ionied pam to 
hide. 1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 266 Than mad tlie 
Kyng to crye, that this Parlenient schuld be jonied tyl aftii 
Cristmasse. 15.. Chari. Aberd. MS. 153 (Jam.) The said 
Andrew Elphinstoun hes bene_ lauchfullie procest, jornat, 
and summond to this court. Ibid., Beand lauchfullie procest 
and jornat be the said reverend ffathyr. 

II Jornada (d^OJna-da). [Sp. (xorna-da), = It. 
giornata, F. jotinUe, Joubney, lit. day’s space, 
work, or journey ; in Sp. also ‘ an act in a Comedy’ 
(Minsheu, 1599)-] 

+ 1 . An act of a play ; a book or canto of a 
poem. Ohs. 

1656 Flecknoe Ctiili) Diarium, or Journall ; divided into 
ra Jornadas in Burlesque Rhyme or Drolling Veise. 1667 
Dryden Jiss. Dram. Poesie Dram. Wks. 1725 I. 30 The 
.Spaniards at this day allow but three Acts, which they call 
yornadas, to a Play. 1833 Longf. Outre-hler Pr. Wks. 
1S86 I. 197 The second act, or Jornada, discovers Eusebio 
as the leader of a band of robbers. 

2 . In Mexico, etc. : A march or journey per- 
formed in a day; sj)ec. a journey across a tract 
where there is no water and consequently no place 
to halt ; also, the waterless district thus traversed. 

1850 B. Taylor Eldorado v. (1862) 49 The route led In 
a zigzag direction across the mountain chain from one 
watering-place to another, with frequent ybrwtKflK (journeys 
without water). 1851 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. xlii. 327 The 
events that occurred to us in the passage of that terrible 
Jornada. 1859 Marcy Prairie Trav. xi. 52 In some locali- 
ties so or 60 miles, and even greater distances, are frequently 
traversed without water; these long stretches are called by 
the Me.xicans ‘journadas’, or day's journeys. 

Jomall, Jorney, obs. ff. Journal, Journey. 
t Jornay. Obs. rare. \s., 0 ¥.jornje,jouni 4 e'. 
see Joubney.] ? = next. 

1540 Ed, Treas. Acc. ScoH. in Pitcairn Crim. Trials I. 
300 '^Item, to T. A. to be iij Jornayis andiij Comparisonis 
to the Kingis grace. 

+ Jornet. Obs. rare. Also 6 -ette. [app. 
corrupted from OF. jmrnade ‘habillement de 
dessus, sorte de casaque . . servant aux homines et 
aux femmes’ (Godef.) ; ad. joruada, the 

corresp. OF. being joniSe \ see prec.] A kind of 
cassock or cloak formerly worn by both sexes; 

* a loose travelling cloak’ (Fairholt) ; in i5-i6th 
century worn by men over armour. 

ISO* Will of Walsh in Fairholt Costume (i88s) II. Gloss. 
262 Gown doublett, jacket salett, and iornett with bullions. 
*539 Wriothesley Chron. (Camden) I. 93 The constables 
in jornets of white .satten. 1598 Stow Surv, 73 In bright 
liarnesse, some ouergilte, and euery one a lornet of Scarlet 
thereupon. 

Jorolfle, Jorour, obs. ff. Gillyeloweb, Jurok. 
llJorram, iorrazu (yu-ram). AV. Also jurram. 
[Gaelic iorram, iicrram.'] A Gaelic boat-song; 
improperly extended to other songs or choruses. 

1774 Pennant Tour Scoil. in 1772. 291 Our boat’s crew., 
gave a specimen of marine musick, called in the Erse, 
forrams. 1805 in Jamieson Scot. Songs (1870) 366 The 
cronach stills the dowie heart The jurram stills the bainiie. 
1814 Sa.xoii i5- Gael I. xiii. 170 What would they think to 
hear, .the girls sing a Jorrani at a waulking? 1818 Scott 
Hrt. Midl.-Adi, The jorram, or melancholy boat-song of tlie 
rowers, coming on the ear with softened and sweeter sound. 
i8gi Scottish Rev. Oct. 331 The iorram was intended to be 
sung by the rowers. 

Jorrour, obs. form of Juboe. 

Jorxuu (dgdaTam). [Origin uncertain. 

It has been conjectured to be the same as the name of foram 
who ‘ brought with him vessels of silver, and vessels of gold, 
and vessels of brass’, 2 Sam. viii. 10. Cf. Jeroboam. (It 
can scarcely be connected with WFlem. djooren, djoorn, 
half a pint.)] 

A large drinking-bowl or vessel ; also, the con- 
tents of this ; esp. a bowl of punck. 

1730 Fielding Auth. Farce iii. air .xiii, The usurer is a 
swallow, sir, That can swallow gold by the jorum. 1773 
Goldsm. Stoops to Cong, l, ii, Then come put the jorum 
about, And let us he merry and clever. 1785 Grose DUi. 
Vulg. T., Jorum, a jug, or large pitcher, imi Burns 
'O May, iky ntortP ii, Here's to them that, like our.sel, 
Can pu.sh about the jorum. 18*3 Lockhart Reg. Dalton 
I. xi. (1842) 69 A huge jorum of mulled port. 1838 Dickens 
O. Twist xxxvii, The host smiled . . and shortly afterwards 
returned with a steaming jorum. 1868 Miss Braddon Run 
*0 Earth III. ix, 148, I know how to brew a decent jorum 
of punch when I give my mind to it. 
b. Jig. A large quantity. 

187* St. James's Mag. Dec. 632 Treated to a jorum of 
gossip. 

J0S6, variant of JorsB, Obs., to possess. 

Jose, Josing ; see Joavsb, etc. 

Joseite (dsoa-zfioit). JgHn, [Named 1853 from 
San Jose in Brazil : see -ite,] Native celluride of 
bismtith, found in greyish black laminated masses. 

1868 Dana Min. fed. 5) 31 Joseite. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI, 381 Joseite. 

JosepiL (dgd'ii'zef). [A proper name repr. 
Heb. qoY yoslpli, name of one of the twelve 
sons of Jacob, and of later Israelites, esp. of the 
husband of Mary the mother of Jesus Christ {St. 
Jasefh) ; hence in derived uses.} 
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1 . In allusion to the patiiarch Joseph, Gen, xli. 
48-57. 

1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 16 The.se evil Joseplis 
raise the price of corn so high that the unfoituiiate poor 
are placed beyond hope. 

2 . A long cloak, worn chiefly by women in the 
eighteenth century when riding, and on other 
occasions ; it was buttoned all the way down the 
front and had a small cape. [See quot. 1 708.] 

1659 Caterpillers of this Nation anatomised, Joseph, 
a cloak. 1688 Shadwell 57. Alsatia ii.i. ad fin.. Hide me, 
give me my Joseph. 1708 Brit. Apollo No. 104. a/i Why 
is a great Coat call’d a Joseph? From the .. upper Coal, 
which . . Joseph left behind him. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. W . 
xvi, Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon . . dressed in 
a green jo.seph, richly laced with gold, and a whip in her 
hand. 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 323 In the dear fashions 
of her youth she dress’d ; A pea-green Joseph was her 
favourite vest. 111825 Forby Voc. £. Anglia, Joseph, 
a very old fashioned riding coat for women, scarcely now to 
he seen. 1861 Gno. Eliot Silas M. xi, Seated on a pillion, 
and attired in a drab joseph and a drab beaver-bonnet. 

3 . In names of flowers, as Joseph and Mary, 
T-.imgwost{Pttlmo)iarta ojfichtalisy, Joseph’s coa'b 
(in ref. to Gen. xxxvii. 3), a cultivated variety 
of Aniarantus tricolor, with variegated leaves ; 
Joseph’s flower (in ref. to the bearded figure of 
St. Joseph in art), Goat’s-beard. 

1578 Lvte Dodoens ii. .tvil. 167 This hearbe is now called 
. . in English Goates barde, losephs floure, . . and Go to 
bedde at Noone. 1597^ Gerarde Herbal ii. ccxli. 596 
Goates bearde is called, .in low Dutch losephes hloemen. . 
in English Goats beard, losephs flower. 1866 Treas. Bot. 

I. 48/1 In the gardens of the Southern United States, these 
hues are so richly developed as to have procured for it 
[Amaranthiis tricolor], the appellation of Joseph’s Coat. 

Josephine (dgju-zefin, -am), a. [See -ineI.] 
Of or belonging to Joseph II (1741-90), Emperor 
of Austria, and to the ecclesiastical measures intro- 
duced by him. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. Knoiul. 527 In Austria the 
Josephine traditions were still continued [in concordat of 
1855}. 1886 W. S. Lilly Cfiapt, Eurof. Hist. I. 270 

Germany . .Cl ushed by Hohenzollern militarism or J osephine 
doctrinairism. 

Hence Jo'sephinism, the ecclesiastical policy of 
the Emperor Joseph II; also Jo'sephism. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Relig. _ Knowl. II. 1847 The 
Emperor [Joseph II] went on with that whole .series of 
ecclesiastical reforms which is generally comprised under 
the name of Josephinism. 1891 Amer. Eccl. Rev. Feb. 
123 The quintessence _ of the theology of Jansenism, 
Josephinism, Febronianism, and in our own times Doel- 
lingerism. 1880 Sat. Rev. No. 1310. 702 Josephism. 

Josh. (djpJ), V. U. S. slang. [Cf. Josh Billings, 
pseudonym of an American humorist.] trans. 'I'o 
make fun of, chaff, banter, ridicule. 

1891 Century Mag. Nov. 63 ‘Oh go away.. I fear that 
you are joshing me ’. 1895 Weekly E.xaminer 19 Sept. 4 '•2. 
The boys joshed Mr. Durrant some about it. 

Joskin (dgfi'skin). slang. [Cf. bumpkin, and 
joss dial, to bump.] A country bumpkin. 

1811 Lex. Bal. S.V., The drop-cove maced the joskin of 
twenty quid, the ringdropper cheated the countryman of 
twenty guineas. i8ig Lamb Let. to Manning, I hate the 
Joskins. 1885 Fortn. in Waggonette 38 In nine cases out 
of ten a country joskin was much more useful and informing 
than even the great Bacon’s maps. 1887 Farrell How He 
Died 87 The best thing she could do Was to go back, .and 
marry The jo.skin that followed the plough. 

JoSS(d3ps). Also 8 josse, 9 jos. [app. derived 
from Pg, deos god : cf. in same sense Du. joosje, 
dim. of *joos. 

In Javanese, the name given to a Chinese idol or image is 
dejos, i. e. deyos (Prof. Kern m.De Huiische Gids XL (1889) 
12x8), taken in i6th c. from Pg. deos, Quot. 1771 (though 
erroneous in details) indicates how dejos might be reduced 
to Jos. Hence the Du. and Eng. forms of the word. The 
latter has been carried from Bantam or Batavia to the 
(Chinese seaports, where it has become the ‘pidgin ’-Eng- 
lish term ; it is not Chinese, nor of Chinese origination.] 

A Chinese figure of a deity, an idol. Loosely 
used of those of neighbouring peoples. 

1711 Lockyer Acc, Trade IttdiaxZi (Y.), I know but little 
of their Religion, more than that every Man has a .small 
Joss or God m his__own House. 1727 A. Hamilton New 
Acc. E. Ind. II. liii. 266 Their Josses or Demi-gods are, 
some of human Shape; some of monstrous Figures. 1771 
J. R. Forster tr. OlofiToreetCs Voy, China (1750—52) in Os- 
beck’s Voy., etc. II. 232 The sailors, and even some books of 
voyages . . call the pagoda-s, Yoss-houses : for, on enquiring 
of 2 Chinese for the name of the idol, he answers, Grande 
Voss, instead of Dios. 1840 Malcom Trav. 2^/1. The 
‘ Jos ’ was delineated in a large picture surrounded by orna- 
mental paper-hangings. 18^ F. T. Bollen Logo/ a Sea- 
waif 45 He might as well have appealed to a bronze joss. 

b. Comb., as joss-candle, -god ; joss-like adj. ; 
joss-house, a Chinese temple or building for idol- 
worship; joss-paper, gold and silver paper, cut 
into the shape of coins and ingots and sometimes 
inscribed with prayers, burned by the Chinese at 
funerals and other religious ceremonies ; joss-stick, 
a thin cylinder or stick of fragrant tinder mixed 
with clay, used by the Chinese as Incense, etc. 

1898 Tit-Bits 21 May 154/2 The avidity with which they 
polished o(F *joss candles was a sight for the gods. 1826 
Hone Every-day Bk. 28 Nov. I. 1526 A lion-like *jos-god 
figure, called Sing. 1771 ■*Yoss-house [see above]. 1831 
Edin. Rev. LIII. 224 On the panels of the jos house, or 
temple, are painted figures seated upon broadswords. 1869 


Spectator 6 Nov. 1290 To tax Chinamen to suppoiL chuiches 
was just as unfair as to tax Christians for the support of 
joss-houses. 1884 Miss Gordon Gumming in Pall Mall G. 
II Sept. 1/2 Quantities of *joss paper inscribed with prayers 
for good luck were burned on each altar. 1883 Mrs. Bishop 
Sk. Malay Penins. iii. in Leisure Ho. 83/2 Joss-sticks burn 
incessantly. 

Hence Jo'ssish a., resembling a joss, joss-like. 
1834 Becki'ORD Italy II. 159 A little jossish old woman, 
with a head as round as a humming-top. 

t Jossa. Ohs. [Conjecttired by Prof. Skeal lo 
be an adv. = ‘ Down here ’, repr. an OF. '*jos-ca, for 
the actual OF. jus. But it may be a sb. (in 
vocative) or vb, (in imper.).] 

(■1386 Chaucer Reeve’s T, 181 Keepe, keepe, stand, stand, 
lossa warderere, Ga whistle thou and I shal kepe hym 
heere. 

Joss-block, Jossing-bloek. local. [f, joss 
vb. dial., to mount (a horse).] (See quots.) 

1706 Phillips, Jossing-block, a Block to get up on Horse- 
back. 1847-78 Halhwell, Joss-block, Jossing-block, a 
horse-block. 1887 Ant/guary Oct. 146 There was an old 
wooden ate.'^— Jossing-block is the local [Kentish] name. 

Jostle, justle ((l.?P‘s’l, dg»'s’l), v. Forms : 

5 instil, 6 iussell, iustell, ioustle, 6-7 iustle, 

7 jussel(l, jusle, josle, jostel, 7- justle, jostle, 
[f, JiTST, joust V. + freq. suffix -LE. Justle was 
usual in the 17th c. ; and the main form in the 18th 
(Johnson has justle as the main form and jostle as 
a variant) ; it has now largely yielded to jostlei] 

I. intr. i' 1 . To come into collision in the 
tournament ; to just or tilt. Obs. 

tsSo Hollyband Treas. Fr. Tong, S’ Enir essay er a la 
Jouste, to trye one an other at iustling. 1600 R. Cawdkay 
Treas. Siwilies 398 No man iustleth with two Speares 
together. 1706 Phillips, To Just, or Justle, to run a Tilt. 
*759 tr. Adansotis Voy. Senegal 289 The horsemen them- 
selves greatly added to those sports .. feigning by their 
gesture and attitude, sometimes a combat, and other times 
a justling, a chace, or dance. 

fb. transj. To encounter sexually. Obs. rare— 
C1400 Destr. Troy 12738 Engest, with his lapis, hade 
lusulet hir with. And getyn in his gamyn on the gay lady, 
A doghter ))at was dere. 

2 . To knock or push against, to come into 
collision with ; also absol. to push and shove ; to 
push one against another as in a crowd. 

1546 J. Hf.ywood Prov. ii. v, Ech of his ioyntes agaynst 
other Instles. 1591 Durham Depos. (Surtees,) 332 One that, 
having a burthen of wood on his back . . did then jussell 
upon a strainger. . which then was rydeing out of the towne. 
1611 ’Bx&'L'e. Nahum ii, 4 The charets shall rage in the streets, 
they shall iustle one against another in the broad wayes. 
1699 PoMFRET Eleazars Lament. 49 The num’rous throng 
Was forc’d to jostle as they pass’d along. 1795 Burke Let. 
to W, Elliot Wks, VII. 367 Nor am I of force to win my 
way, and to justle and elbow in a crowd. 1817 Scott Rob 
Roy v, All tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and 
jostled. 1893 Times 18 May 5/6 Her Majesty’s Justices 
jostled with mayors and aldeimen. 

*639 Fuller Holy War 11. ii, The clergy of th.at age, 
who counted themselves to want room except theyjtistled 
with princes. 1876 Green Stray Stud. 190 The old world of 
feudalism jo.stling with the new world of commerce. «_i894 
Froude Counc. Trent \\\, (1896)54 As in most human things, 
the commonplace jostled against the sublime. 

b. To contend for a place, the best path, or the 
wall, by pushing another away from it; hence, to 
vie or struggle with some one Jor some advantage. 

1614 T, Adams Serm. Ps. Ixvi, 12 Wks, 608 It were more 
braue for them to iustle with champions that will not giue 
them the way. i68x-6 J. Scott Chr. Life (1747) HI. 
369 With whose legislative Power it never justled_ for 
the Wall. 1726 De Foe Hist. Devil i. x. (1840) 133 Nations 
and tribes began to jostle with one another for room. 1822 
Lamb Elia Ser. i. Decay Beggars, None jostle with him 
for the wall, or pick quarrels for precedency. 

3 . To make one’s way by pushing or shoving; 
to push one’s way. Also to jostle one's %vap. 

161Z-1S Bf- Hall Contempl., O. T. xvii. i, Adonijah. .will 
underworke Salomon and justle into the not yet vacant seat 
of his father David. 1687 Dryden Hind iji- A", iii. 1186 
Eager of a name, He thrusts about, and justles_ into fame. 
1790 A. Wilson Poems, to Andrew Clarke, While bustling 
business justles through the mind, c 1819 Scott in Ciykcr 
Papers (1884) I. v. 139 It requires a strong man to jostle 
through a crowd. 1832 Ht. Martineau Homes Abroad 
ix. 122 Condemned to jostle their way in the world. 

II. trans. 4 . To shake or drive by pushing ; to 
come into rough collision with, to knock or push 
against ; to elbow, hustle. 

*575 H. B. Appius t]- V. in Dodsley 0 . PI. (1825) XII. 361 
What if case that cruelty should bussell me and jussell _mee. 
1^1 Sylvester Du Barias i. ii. 533 Som boistrous winde, 
with stormy puff Joustling the clouds. i6io Shaks. Temp. 
III. ii. 29, I am in case to iustle a Constable. 171* 
Steele Sped. No. 454 r 4 The Coachmen took care to 
meet, jostle, and threaten each other for Way. 1717 Prior 
Alma III. 177 Each still renews her little labour, Nor 
justles her assiduous neighbour, a 1861 Clough Early 
Poems xi. 6 Who standeth still i’ the street Shall be hustled 
and justled about. 1870 Mrs. Riddell Austin Friars xii, 
When a woman mixes among a crowd, she must expect to 
be jostled and pushed by the sterner sex. 

.fg- *580 Lyly Ewphues (Arb.) 430 Enuie not jhy betters, 
justle not thy fellowes. 0:1764 Lloyd Temple Favour 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 143 Far from the colleges of taste, 
1 jostle no poetic name. 1880 A. H. Huth Buckle I. iv. 224 
Rampant theories jostled each other in the race for power. 

5 . To push, drive, or force, roughly or uncere- 
moniously, Jrom, out of, or into some place, condi- 
tion, etc. lit. and fig. 
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i6oz Marston 3 Icl. ii. Wkb. 1I356 I. 25 It would . 

Justle that skipping feeble amorist Out of your loves seat. 
1610 Shaks. TemJ). v. i. 158 Howsoeu'r you haue Beene 
iustled from all seuces. 1645 Fuller Good Th. hi Bad T. 
11841) 5 Must the new foe quite justle out the old friend? 
169* Bentley Boyle Led. ii. 25 That dead senseless Atoms 
can ever justle and knock one another into Life and Under- 
standing. 1713 Addtson Guardian No. 106 F 4 We justled 
one another out by turns, and disputed the post for a great 
while. 1871 Tyndall Fra^m. Sc. (1879) I, i. g One atom 
can jostle another out of its place. 

6. Racing. To push against (a competitor) so as 
to retard him. Often in to cross (cross the path of, 
get in front of) and jostle. Also absol. 

17*3 Loud. Gas. No. 6167/8 Jostling allowed on by the 
two foremost Horses for these Plates and no other Horse. 
1747 Genii. He marks, what dog sagacious vies, 

And just’ling strains to win the prize. 1754 Articles rel. io 

H. M.'s Plates in Pond Sport. Calendar., As many of the 
Riders as shall cross jostle or strike . . .shall be made in- 
capable of riding any Hoise in His Majesty’s Plates here- 
after. 1776 Mrs. Harris in Priv. Lett. Ld. Malmesbury 

I. 348 They all rode exceedingly well. . . Jostling was 
allowed, and Mr. Hanger declared he would jostle and 
whip whoever came near. 1858 Rules Racing § 42 in 
Blaine Emycl. Rur. Sports (1870) 374 If in running for any 
race one horse shall jostle or cross another, such horse is 
disqualified for winning the race, whether such jostle or 
cross happened by the swerve of the horse, or by the foul 
and careless riding of the jockey, or otherwise. 

Jig. 1807-8 W. Irving Sahnag. (1824I 139 We must be 
crossed and jostled bj' these meddling incendiaries. 1850 
Merivale Rom. Einp. (1865) I. ii. 71 A thousand intrigues 
crossed and jostled one another in the forum. 

7 . To cause (one thing) to push against another ; 
to bring (things) into collision, lit. andj%. 

1641 Milton Reforni, i. (1851) 66 Where do the Churches . . 
clash and justle Supremacies with the Civil Magistrate ? 
1678 Moxon Mech, E.verc.^a. 6 § 35 (1683) 1 . 102 You must 
jostle them one upon the other, that the Glew may' very 
well touch and take hold of the Wood. 1765 A. Dicicson 
Treat. Agric. n. (ed. 2) 246 They are justling the furrow- 
cattle upon the plowed land. 

Jostle, justle (dg^^-s’l, cl,5»-s’l), sb. [f. Jostle 
&.] An act or bout of jostling, 
f 1 . A just or joust ; a struggle, tussle. Obs, 

16a'} Middleton Phoenix v. i, There was a villanous raven 
seen, .in hard justle With a young eaglet. 1609 Hlywood 
Brit. Troy xiv. xxiii. 363 His armour.. besprinkt with gore 
. .he is wel-nye lame With often iustles. 

2 . A shock or encounter, a collision ; a push or 
thrust that shakes ; the action of a pushing or 
elbowing crowd, lit. and Jig. 

1611 CoTOR., Gorrettd, ..a iustle, iurre ; thumpe, or 
thwacke. 1625 Fletcher Nice Valour in. ii. For what 
a lamentable folly 'tis, If we observe 't, for every little 
justle . . we must fight forsooth. 1641 W. Mountaou in 
Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 288 He is fast 
riveted on that side, if the Commons give him not a jostle. 
1710 Tatlerjo. 250 f 10 All such as nave been aggrieved 
by any ambiguous Expre-ssion, accidental Justle, or unkind 
Repartee, i86g Mrs. Whitney Hitherto ix. 117 This little 
.sportivejustle and antagonism. 1881 (N.Y.) XXXII. 

438 In the jostle of South African national! tie.s and civiliza- 
tions. 

Jostle, mod. dial. f. Jussel, a dish. 
Jostlement (dg^'s’lm&t). [f. Jostle v. + 
-MBNT.] Jostling. 

i8S9 Dickens T. Two Cities n. xii, To the jostlement of 
all weaker people. 1880 Miss Bird Japan I. 216 Free 
from the jostlement of a foreign settlement. 

Jo'Stler, ju’stler. rare. [f. as prec. + -Eu l.] 
One who jostles ; in quot. one who tilts. 

*S 99 Minsheu Sp, Did. ir, A lustier or tilter, lustador. 

Jostling, justling (d,:5fi’sliq,d,5»-sliq\ vbl. sb. 
ff. Jostle v. +-ing1.] The action of the verb 
Jostle ; f the shock of the tournament; clashing ; 
collision ; knocking or pushing about. 

1580 [see Jostle za i]_. 1587 Golding De Mornay xiv. 
(1617) 223 What else is violence, but a justling of two bodies 
together? 1610 Holland CamdeiPs Brit. i. 265 Martiall 
justlings or torneaments, were much practised. 1642 Fuller 
Holy Sf Prop. St. III. xxiv. 220 There is much justling for 
precedency. 1703 Hearne Collect, s Oct. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 52 
hir. Dalton, .met with some High-Constable, who not giving 
way, there was some Ju.stleing. 1768 Sterne Sent. Journ., 
Snuff box, In the jostlings of the world. 1843 Carlyi.e 
Past ij- Pr, II. xvi. His life is hut a labour and a journey; 
a bustling and a justling, till the still Night come. 

Jo’Stling, ju’Stling, jpl. a. [f. Jostle v . + 
-iNfi 2 ,] That jostles ; see the vb. 

1562 Phaer xEneid viii. C c ij b,_ A man wold thinke y> 
mountaines meete In seas, or iu.stlmg wods w‘ wods. 1600 
T. Lank Tom Tel-troth 124 When iusling lacks to walls their 
betters drive. 1716 Swift Pethox, As Epicurus shows. The 
world from justling seeds arose. 1758 Home Agis i, Through 
justling multitudes. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles x.xvi, 265 
To moralise upon the hubbub and the jostling crowd. 

Jot (d^pt), sb.^ Forms ; a. 6-'j iote, (6 ioate. Sc. 
loyt, ioit), 7 jote ; $. 6-7 iot, (6 iott(e, 7 jott), 
7- jot. [ad. L. ib/a (read as jbta, cf. Sip.jota, Ger. 
jota tcaA jot, jodt, jott'), a. Gr, Iwra name of the letter 
I, I, the smallest in the alphabet ; see Iota, and cf. 
JOD. The i$th c. iole is shown by the metrical 
quots. to have been monosyllabic, i. e. = jbte.] 

The least letter or written part of any writing; 
hence, generally, the very least or a very little 
part, point, or amount ; a whit. Often in the 
phrase jot or tittle : see quot. 1 5 26. (Usually with 
negative expressed or implied.) 


1326 Tindale Mail. v. 18 One iott or one tytle [Wyclif 
oon. i- or titil] of the lawe shall not scape. 1538 Bale God's 
Promises iii. in Dodsley O. PL I, I wyll not one iote, 
Lorde, from thy wyll dyssent. 1340-54 CRoitE_ Ps., etc. 
iPercy Soc.) 48 There shall remayne of theyni no iote. 1563 
Homilies 11. Good IVorhs 1, Not giltie of transgressing any 
iot of (Gods law. 1370 B. Googe Pop. Kingd. n. ig b. And 
loseph ruled Egypt well, obseruing eueiy iotte Of Moyses 
lawe, and chastly kept his minde from any spotte. a 1372 
Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 107 Vf, in anyjoyt, he 
sufferred the authoritie of the Pape to be violated. 1379 
Fenton Guicciard.xii. (1599)578 Not breaking one ioate of 
their order. 1596 Shaks. March. V. iv. i. 306 This bond 
doth giue thee heere no iot of bloud. 1652 Row Lett. 27 May 
in Hist. Kirk App. iii. (Wodrow Soc.) 545 Befor I brake 
my word in a jote to you. 1657 Thornlcy tr. Longus' 
Daphnis ^ Cliloe 200, I swear I will not lie a jott. 1768 
H. Walpole Hist. Doubts 31 The Solomon that succeeded 
him was not a jot less a tyrant. 1868 G. Duff Pol. Snrv. 80 
He seems never to have. .abated one jot of his claim. 

+ Jot, Obs. rare~'-. [f. Jot w.i] A jolt. 

1647 H. More Song of Soul i. 11. xxxi.x, Frequent jot Of 
his hard setting jade. 

J-Jot, sb.^ Obs. rare. [Origin and meaning 
obscure : cf. joUhead and Joppe.] ? A person of 
small intelligence, or of low condition. 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. XI. 301 Souteris and seweris suche 
lewide iottis [r.r. iuttis] Percen wi]j a paler noster J>e paleis 
of heuene. [So B. x. 460 iottes, iuttes.] 

Jot, zi.G Obs, exc. dial. [app. onomatopceic : 
cf. Jog, Joppee. The final t naturally expresses 
sudden interruption of action. For relation to 
Jolt, see that vb.] Tojog, jolt, bump. a. Irons. 
to. intr. (The first quot. is doubtful.) 

[<11423 Langl.' s P. PI. K. it. iS7(MS.Trin. Coll. Camb. R. 
3. 14) Fabulers and Faytours as Folis iotten [v.r. pat on Fote 
rennen].] 1530 Palsgr. S93/1, I iotte, I touche one thynge 
agaynst another.. What nedest thou to iotte me with thyue 
elbowe? _ 1356 J. Heywood Spider ^ F. x.xiv. 45 Nowe ia 
iuste iustice, so iotted out of iointe. c 1611 Chapman Iliad 
XVI. 360 Numbers beneath their axle-trees .. Made th'.Tfter 
chariots jot and jump in driving over them. 1643 Horn & 
Rob. Gate Lang. Uni. xlii. § 453 A trotter jotteth Imarg. 
shaketh] the rider. 111823 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Jot, 
y otter, to jolt roughly. 

Jot, 21.2 [app. f. Jot sb?-\ the original sense 
being prob. to make the smallest mark with pen or 
pencil. Cf. Dot zi.i 4. App. orig. Scotch, and in 
English, familiarized by Scott and writers in Black- 
wood.'] trans. To write down in the briefest and 
most hasty form, to make a short note or jotting 
of. Usually to jot down ; the simple vb. is rare. 

17ZI Ramsay Addr. Thanks xi. What will they have to 
crack about. Or jot into their journal? i8i8 Todd, fot, to 
set down ; to make a memorandum of. Modern, 1822 Galt 
Provost XXXV, 254 Many of the things that I have herein 
jotted down. 1827 Scott Jr/it. 12 Feb., I have jotted down 
his evidence elsewhere. 1827 [see Jotter], 1832 G. 
Downes Lett, Cont. Countries I. xt. 165 Rude sketches of 
trees, rocks, and other materials of future pictures. These 
were evidently jotted down during his rambles. 1841 
'D'lsaf.jsi.i Amen. Lit, (1867) 581 He must have jotted down 
a mass. 1871 Waddell Ps. Ixxvii. 6 The Lord he sal count 
whan he jots the folk that siclike was born tharin, 1890 
Gross GHd Merck, II. 241 Accounts .. too roughly jotted 
down to be very intelligible. 

Hence Jo-tter, one who jots ; Jo tty a., of the 
nature of jottings or fragmentary notes. 

xZv] Blackw. Mag. XXI J. 451 All the jottings that ever 
were jotted down on his jot-book, by the most itiveterate 
jotter. 1844 H. Taylor Let. in Autobiog. (18S5) II. ii. 10 
Reading Alice’s jotty journal. 1888 G. J. Holvoaice in 
Co-operative News 8 Sept. 9/1 The narrative is dreadfully 
jotty, jerky and confused. 

Jot, ZI.3, var. or error for Jet zi.i, to strut. 

C15S0 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iv. 81 Moir ^en trice is to 
jott vndir ane silkin goun. Nor ane quhyt pittecott, and 
reddyar ay boun. 

Jotsom, -on, -vun, jottsoine, obs. ff. Jetsam. 
Jottingf (d^p-tiq), vbl. sb. [f. JOT vl- + -ing 1 .] 
The action of Jot usually concr. Something 
jotted dotyn ; a brief hasty note or sketch. 

1808-18 Jamieson, yotting, a memorandum. 18x4 Scott 
IVav. Ixxi, I’ll mak a slight jotting the morn. 1818 Todd, 
a memorandum; as, cursory jottings. Of very recent 
usage. The Scotch also employ this word. 1823 Caled. 
Merc. 29 Mar. (Jam.), Here his Lordship read the judgment, 
and the paper called Jottings respecting John Dalglei.sh’s 
settlement. 1841 D’Israeli Amen. Lit. (1867) 581 We have 
had perhaps too many of these jottings. 

il Jotun (yduTon), prop, jotun (yB-ton). [ON. 
yp/wiizi = OE. &oUn, Eten OTeut.’*'fri<«o-s giant.] 
C)ne of a supernatural race of giants in Scandinavian 
mythology. 

2842 Prichard Nat. Hist. Man^cq The epithet of yoinar, 
or Jotuns..of frequent occurrence in the Sagas. 1865 
Baring-Gould IVerewolves iv. 38 Attributes . . appropriate 
to trolls and jotuns. 18^ Lowell Piet. Jr. Appledorc v, 
A great mist-jotun you will see Lifting himseif up silently. 
Jou, variant of Jow v,, obs. form of Jew. 
t Joucat (dgw’kat). Sc. Obs. Also 6 ioucatte, 
iowcat, iucat. [Deriv. unknown.] An obsolete 
Scotch measure, the same as a Scotch gill. 

1387 Sc. Acts fees. VI, c. 114 Be just calculation and 
comptrolment, the samin extended to ig pintes, and a jucat. 
Ibid., They therefore .. decernw and ordanis the Firlot to 
be augmented, . . And to conteine nine-tene pintes, and twa 
loucattes. 1892 _P._ Cochran Medixv. Scotl. viii. 164 [In] 
1587. . the Comrnissioners discovered that an error had been 
made in i457_ with regard to the contents of the firlot which 
should contain 19 pints and a ‘jowcat’ or gill. 


I Jouelere, obs. form of Jeweller. 

' Joug, sing, of JouGS; vai. Jug sb.'t' and 

|j Jough. (ct. 50 'ix)- [Manx, = Gaelic Jeoch drink.] 
Drink. 

1887 Hall Caine Deemster xv. 8g A long pint of Mans- 
jough. 1890 — Bondman I. x. 323 Collared head, and beef, 
and pinjeen, and Manx jough. 

Jougler, obs. form ot J ugglek. 

Jongs (d3«gz, dgzjgz), Sc. Rarely in sing, 
joug. Forms : (6 jorgs), 7 jog(g)s, 8-9 jougs (9 
I jugg(s, jagg), [app. a. F./w/r^or L.y/it^imyoke; 
the sense seems to be confined to Sc. The pi. 
form app. refers to the construction of the collar 
in two hinged halves adapted to belocked together.] 
An old Scottish instrument of punishment, analo- 
gous to the pillory ; it consisted of an iron collar, 
which was locked round the culprit’s neck, and 
was attached by a chain to a wall or post. 

1396 in Collect. Lives Rejormers Ch. Scot. (18481 II. 72 
The Session [of Glasgow] appoint jorgs and branks to be 
made for punishing flyters. 1646 Bi’. Maxwell Burd. 
Issach. in Pkenix (1708) II. 262 Making them stand in 
‘jogs’, as they call them, — pillorys .. fi-x’d to the tw/ 
side.s of the main door of the parish-church. 1661 Kirk 
Session Rothesay in A. Edgar Old Ck. Life Scotl, Ser. i. 
311 If hereafter she should be found drunk, she should 
be put in the joggs. 1771 Pennant Tour Scotl. in 1769 
(1790) 173 Observed on a pillar of the door of Calder 
church, a joug, i. e. an iron yoke or ring, fastened to a chain. 
1814 Scott Wav. x. He set an old woman in the jougs (or 
Scottish pillory). 1831 D. Wilson Preh. Amt. (1S63) II. iv. 
X. 518 The jougs, which consists of an iron collar, attached 
by a chain to a pillar or tree, forms the corresponding 
judicial implement to the English stocks. 1882 Cornh. 
Mag. Feb. 206 Offenders were put into the jugg and 
severely flogged at the church door. 1884 C. Rogers iSor. 
Life Scotl. I. viii 354 Those who cheated in the market 
were, .borne by the executioner to the Cro.ss, and thereto . . 
made fast with a jagg or iron collar. 

Hence Joug, jog, v., to confine in the jougs. 

1632 Act in Barry Orkney (1805) App. 474 The Baillie of 
the paroch. .shall cause him be jogged at the church, upon 
Sunday, from 8 in the morning till 12 hours at noon. 

f Jouisance, -issance. Obs. Forms: 5ioys-, 

6 ioyss-, ioyis', iouiss-, iouys(a)-, 6-7 iouis-, 

7 jouis(a)-,jovyss-, 7-8 a;r/4.jovis-; 5-6-aunce, 
6-8 -ance. [a. late OF. jouissance, f. jouissant, 
pr. pple. of jouir to enjoy : see -anoe. (Exem- 
plified in Ft. only from 1534 by Hatz.-Darm.) 
The spellingyoz'/-, a misreading of iota-, has been 
erroneously introduced by editors into Spenser and 
some other 16-1 7th c. texts.] 

1 . The possession and use ^something affording 
advantage : = Enjoyment i. 

1483 Caxton G. de let Tour E vj b. He may not he 
peasyble to the reame ne liaue the loysaunce of it. 1539 
St. Papers Hen. VIM, I. 599 He concluded that the Duk 
of Sax shuld have the joyssance of all them. 1603 Florio 
Montaigne 1. x.xxviii. (1632) 122 In full jouyssance of them. 

2 . Pleasure, delight (= Enjoyment 2) ; merri- 
ment, mirth, festivity. 

1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 25 To see those folkes 
make such iouysaunce. Ibid.jQV, 2 When shall it please 
thee sing .. songs of .some iouisaunce?_ 1394 Carew Tasso 
(1881) iig For such their comming, mirth and iouyssance. 
1397 Pilgr. Parnass, iv. 489 Till you have tasted of this 
ioyisance. 1633 J. Done Hist, .Septnagint 126 Al! the 
Company betook them, to make clieare and to jouisance. 
1637 Reeve Goits Plea p8 We cannot abdicate wonted 
jovisances. 1750 Dodd Poems (1767) 45 They rioted in 
jovisaunce secure. 

T Jouise, S'. Obs. rare [a. 6i. F. jouir, joiiiss-'. 
see -ISH 2.] rej. To rejoice oneself; witho/": To 
have the enjoyment of, to enjoy (F. se jouir de). 

1397 A. M. tr. GuillemeatPs Pr. Chirurg. *v, Let them 
iouise and ioy themselves of their privileadge. 

Jouk, jook (dgwk), jA.l Forms: 6 ionk, 
iowk, iuike, 8- jotik, jook. [f. Jouk zt.2] 

1 . A sudden elusive movement ; a quick turn out 
of the way; Jg. a ‘dodge’. To give (a person) 
the jouk\ to give the slip, to elude, escape from. 

1313 Douglas rEneis xi. xiii. loi With mony a curs 
[ = course] and iowk, abowt, abowt, Quhair euir he (led .scho 
followis in and owt. 1583 Leg. Bp. Si. Androis 964 To 
George Durrie he played a iuike, That will not be foryet 
this oulke. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold xxix. He has 
given the lass the jouk. 

2 . A bow or curtsy, a jerked obeisance. 

1567 Gude Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 193 For all gour Joukis 
and gour noddis, Jour hartis is hard as ony stone. 1768 
Ross Helenore (1866) 202 She . . hailst her with a jouk. 
Ibid, 239 The honest shepherd, .wondering at the kindness, 
gae a jook. 

3 . A place into which one may dart for shelter ; 
a shelter from a blow, a storm, etc. Mod. Sc. 

1808-18 in Jamieson. 

■f Jouk, shl^ Obs. In 7 iuke. [a. OF. joe, 
jouc,jtcc, roosting of a fowl, from jokier, jouquier 
(see next).] The state of roosting; at juke, at 
roost. (OF. au joucl) 

ifijsd Breton Fantasthks, Twelue ff the Clocke F ij b, The 
Beasts of the field take rest after their feed, and the Birds of 
the Ayre are at Iuke in the Bushes. 

t Jouk, Ohs. Forms ; 4-5 iouke, ioyke, 
4-6 iowke, 5-6 ioke, 6 ieouke, 7 jouk, juke, 
jook. [a. OF. jok-ier, joqti-ier, jouq-ier (3 sing, 
pr. joke, jouqtce) to be at roost, at rest, to lie 
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down, m.oi.¥.juther, Walloon Joukt, Namur jokir. 
Ulterior derivation unknown.] 

1. intr. Of birds: a. To perch, sit (upon branches), 
b. Falconry. To roost, to sleep upon its perch. 

<z 1400 Pistel qf Susan S2 ]Je Briddes . . On peren and 
pynappel, i>e.i ioyken in pees. 1486 Si. Si. Albans Av 
(1496 aiiji The kyndeli termis that belong to hawkis. ..The 
.V. youre hauke loukith \Rel. Ant, I. 296 joketh], and not 
blepith. Ibid. Cviij (1496 ciij) She loykith when she 
slepith. 1575 Torberv. Faulconrie 121 Make her jeouke 
all nyght in payne and in a moyste or colde place, and so 
shall she watch moste of the nyght. c 1575 Per/i Bk. Sjtar- 
haitikes (ed. Harting) 32 Or elles sodenly awake her from 
jokin. 167a Skinner, To juke or jug as birds doe, se in 
pertica ad dorntiendunt cotnponeye, x886 Harting Gloss. 
Per/. Bk. Sfarliawkes 44 Jokin, sleeping: now obsolete. 

2. intr. To lie asleep or at rest ; to lie close, lie, 
(?) to lurk ; also, more vaguely, To abide, remain, 

13.. E. E. Alia. P. C. 182 lonas l>e Iwe .. lowked in 
derne. C1374 Chaucer Troylns v. 409 For certes it noon 
honour it. to the To wepe and in pi bed to lowken has. 
1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvt. 92 And )>anne spakke spiriiies 
siuictus in Gabrieles mouthe To a mayde hat hi^te Mary’e. . 
hat one Ihesus a iustice soiie moste iouke in her chanibre, 
Tyl pleniiudo teniporis. c 1400 Segf Jems. <E. E. T. S.) 
300 Schal neiier kyng of 5our kynde with croune be ynoyntid, 
Ne Jewe for Jesu sake [ijouke in 5QU more, a 1400-50 
Alexander 420a And saue jje lolite of luly [lai lowke in ha 
btrandis. 

H b. pseudo-arch. To doze. 
ai6sx Bsome Eng'. Jllooy in. ii. Whs. 1873 II. 44 Bus. 
Hey ho. I am. very sleepy. Nat. See he jooks already. 

Jouk, jook (d,:5Z<k), y .2 Sc, odsdi north. Forms: 

6 iouk, iouck, iuke, iowk, 7 jowk, 8 juck, jeuk, 
S-g 300k, 9 juik. 7- jouk. [A Scottish word of 
uncertain origin. 

It has been compared with Duck v., senses 2, 4 of which 
coincide with senses i, 4 of this; and it is noteworthy that 
the sh. duck is in many parts of Scotl. jooh or jouh but 
this seems an inadequate explanation, since the sb. is m 
other parts dfik or ddk, and the vb. to duck (in water) is 
generally d»k ; see Duckj/. The forms coincide to some 
e.xtent with those of Jouk (which is not Sc.), but the 
sense seems to be essentially distinct, coinciding to some 
extent with that of Jink i'.*] 

1. intr. To bend or turn the body with a q^nick 
adroit movement downward or to one side, in order 
to avoid a missile or blow ; to dodge ; to duck, 

1513 Douglas AEneis x. i.x. 39 And jowkit in vnder the 
speyr has he. 1535 Stewart Cra}i, Scot. 4530 It is oure 
lait to juke quhen that the heid Is fra the hats. 1721 Kelly 
Scot, Prov. 1. 92 Juck, and let a Jaw go o’er you. 1785 
Borns To Jas. Smith x.xv, I jouk beneath Misfortune's 
blows As weel’s I inay._ i8zo Scott Abbot xvi, But we 
must jouk and let the jaw gang by. 1888 Barrie Auld 
Licht Idylls (1892) 146 The grey old man would wince, as 
if ‘ joukin ' from a blow. 

b. iransf and Jig. To swerve for a moment. 

1513 Dougl.\s Mnels viii. iv. 120 This rolk .. Hercules it 
smyttis wyth a mychty touk Apon the richt half, for to niak 
it jouk. 1573 Davidson Commend. Vprichtnes 132 in Saiir. 
P. Ref. .\ 1 , He. .did not iouk ane ioit from vprichtnes. 

2. intr. By extension: To dart or spring with an 
adroit elusive movement out of the way or out of 
sight ; to hide oneself by such action ; to skulk. 

111510 Dovclks Conscience zi For Sciens balth and faytli- 
full Consciens_ Sa corruptit ar with this warldis gude, That 
falset ioukis in everie clerkis hude. 1560 Rolland Crt. 
Penus I. 55, I lowkit than but dout quhen I thame sa v, 
Behind the Bus, Lord hot I ligglt law 1 1637 Rutherford 
Lett. (1862) I. 439, I tliink it manhood to play the coward 
and jouk in the leeside of Christ. 1780-1808 Mayne Siller 
G?m HI, As he strackj The supple tailor skips and springs — 
-Aye jouking back. C1750 Burns Past. Poetry vi, Come 
forrit, honest Allan 1 Thou need na jouk behint the hallan. 
1886 Stevenson Kidnapped (188S) 165 Jouk in here among 
the trees. 

b. Jig. To dart in and. out (of sight), 
a 1810 Tannahill Poems^ Gloomy 'luintePs nosss asua', 
’Neath the brae the burnie jouk-s. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
(ed. 3) IS5 The reed lowe jookin' through the har.s. 

3. irons. To evade, elude, ‘ dodge by ducking, 
bending, or springing aside. 

iSiz 'Rjs.mssivi Poems 36 Fain wadhe thebargaln jeuket, But 
his honour was at stake. 1894 Crockett Raiders (ed. 3) 
165 Ye micht possibly hae juiked the blunderbush. Mod. 
Sc. Every sodger at first tries to jouk the bullets. 

4. intr. To bend the body adroitly (without any 
notion of dodging), f a. To bend oneself supply 
as a tumbler or acrobat. Obs. 

1:1450 Holland Horulat 7S9 Thus iowkitwith. iuperdyss 
the iangland la. 

b. To bow in salutation or obeisance; esp, to 
make a quick jerky bow : cf. Jebk v.^ 4. 

1567 Ps. Isxxiii. in Gude 4 GodlieB. (S. T. S.l 105 Quhilk 
can not do, hot drink, sing, Iouk and heck. 1686 G. Stuart 
Joco-ser, Disc. 13 , 1 jowkt to hej-j she baikt to me. 1728 
Rams.Av Step.daughter s Relief Sa.x servants shall jouk 
to thee. 1795 Burns Heron Ballads i. iv, But why should 
we to nobles jouk? 

e. jig. To cringe, fawn; to dissemble. 

*573 Bavidson Commend. Vprichtnes Prol. in Saiir. 
Poems Reform, 276 That our watche men faint not, nor 
begin to iouk or flatter with the world for feir of Tyrannis. 
1821 Galt Ayrsh. Legatees Let. xxxii. 274, 1 saw no 
.symptoms of the swelled legs that Lord Lauderdale, that 
jooking man, spoke about. 

Hence JotL'lcex, one who joriks. 

*573 DAvmsoN Death Knox 34 in Saiir. Poems Reform. 
xli, Thair ioukers durst not kyith thair cure, For fear of 
Fasting in the Fratour. 

Jovtk(e, obs, form of Jock. 


Joukety, jookery (dr«'k3ri). Ng and north. 
In 6 ioukrie, 7 jewkry, 8 jouckry, 9 jookery, 
joukry, -rey. [f. Jooic w.2 ; see -eey.] Dodging ; 

* underhand dealing, trickery’ ; 'deceit’ (Jam.). 

1563 Ressotiing heinix Crosrngiiell 4 Knox B iij b (Jam.) 
Keip your promes, and pretex na ioukrie be my Lorde of 
Cassillis writing. 1822 Galt Provost v, 38, I wa.s so dis- 
pleased by the jookerie of the bailie .. that we had ng 
correspondence on public affairs, till long after. 

b. Comb. Joukery-oookery [cf. Cook v,'^ 3 c], 

‘ artful management’ (Jam.) ; jonkery-pawkery 
[Pawky], clever trickery, jugglery, legerdemain. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie I. .xxi. i8a_As ye’re acquaint \yi' 
a' the ■’'jookery-cookery of newsmaking. — Provost xiv, 
112 Nothing could be more manifest than that there was 
some jookerie cookerie in this affair. 1686 G. Stuart Joco- 
ser. Disc. 59 Deil fetcht was it but *Jewkrypawkry. 1785 

R. Forbes Poems Buchan Dial., Ajax' s Speech 5 The sin 
o' Nauplius . . His jouckry-pauckry finding out, To weir did 
him compell. 1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf x, That there has 
been some jookery-paukery of Satan's in a' this. 1871 
W. Alexander Johnny Gibb x.xxvii, There’s been mair 
joukry-pawkry wi' Dawvid nor ye’re avaar o’. 

Joukiuif (dgz/i’kiij), vbl. sb. Sc. [f. JOTJK 
-f--iN&l,] The action of Jouk ; evasive move- 
ment or action, dodging, eluding, bending. 

1515 Douglas rEneis x. xiv, 144 This irksum traysing, 
jowking, and delay. 1573 Davidson Commend, Vprichtnes 
51 in Saiir. Poems Reform, xl, With iouking thay will 
jangil craftelie. 1631 Rutherford Lr/A (1862) I. 73 Inno- 
cency and upiightness . . shall hold its feet . . when jouking 
wilj not do it. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xxiii, 

A bit canny joukin to let the jaw gae owre’s. 

Joul(e, obs. form of Jowl. 

Joule (dgaul). Physics, [Named 1882, after 
Dr. J. P. Joule, an English physicist.] An electri- 
cal unit, being the amount of work done (or of 
heat generated) by a current of one ampere acting 
for one second against a resistance of one ohm. 

188a Aikemeuin 26 Aug. 274/2 Dr. Siemens proposes to 
add to these [electrical] units four new ones, as follows : 
(i) a Watt. .(2) a Weber, .(3) a Gauss. .(4) a unit of heat, to 
be called a ‘Joule’, and to be defined as the quantity of 
heat generated by an ampere flowing through an ohm for 
one second. Ibid. 2 .Sept. 310/2 Two of his units were 
vmanimously approved — ^namely, (i) the watt.. (2) the joule. 

Hence JouTemeiter, a meter in which the 
Joule is used as the unit of work or energy. Also 
Joule’s equivalent, = mechanical equivalent of 
heat : see Equivalent sb. 3 c. 

Joult, Joulthead, obs. ff. Jolt, Jolt-head. 
Jotilter, a. rarer. [Deduced from joulter-head , 
JoLTER-HEAD.] Clumsily stupid. 

^,®S 4 Elackw. Mag. LXXVl, 22 He seems to have a 
collection of these puns.. stowed away in his joulter jaws. 
Jouncat, obs. form of Junket. 

Jounce (dsanns), v. [Of obscure origin: it 
has been compared to Jaonce v., which it partly 
approaches in use, but with which it can scarcely 
be phonetically connected. Several words in 
-ounce, as bounce, flounce, potmce, trounce, are of 
obscure history.] 

1. intr. To move violently up and down, to fall 
heavily against something ; to bump, bounce, 
jolt ; to go along with a heavy jolting pace. 

c 1440 Promp. Paj-v. 265/2 lowncynge, or grete vngentylle 
raevynge [tt.rn iownsynge .. ioyuncynge], strepitus. 1711 

S. Sewall Diary ii Aug. (1879) U- 3^* of the Porters 

.stoop'd to take up his Hat, by which means the . . Head of 
the Coffinjounc’d upon the Ground. 01825 Fobbv Voc, E. 
A nglia, Jounce, to bounce, thump, and jolt, as rough riders 
are wont to do. 1885 Howells Silas Laphani (1891) I. 60 
The mare jounced easily along. 1886 Hall Caine Sou of 
Ilagar i. viii. The lawyer was jouncing along towards the 
house with a lantern in his hand. Atlantic Monihly 

Feb. 267 [The blue jay] stamped his feet, and jounced (the 
only word to describe a certain raising and violent dropping 
of the body without lifting the feet). 

2. irons. To jolt, bump, or shake up and down, 
as by rough riding ; to give (a person) a shaking. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions XXIV. (1887) 96 Set him . . vpon 
a trotting iade to jounce him thoroughly or vpon a lame 
hakney to make him exercise his feete, when his courser 
fades him. _ 1834 New Monthly Mag. XLII. 314 You have 
become a little used to the bouncings and jouncings that 
greet your first attempts to go to sleep. 1893 Chicago Ad- 
vance 31 Aug., At every step of the [camel’s] long, ungainly 
legs the rider is bounced and jounced around and up and 
down. 1897^ R. Kiplinc Captains Courageous 209 We 
weren’t runnin’ for a record. Harvey Cheyne’s wife, .were 
sick back, an’ we didn’t want to jounce her. 

Hence Jounce sb., a bump, a jolt, in which a 
thing is raised and allowed to fall by its weight ; 
a jolting pace. 

1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., Jotmce, a jolt or shake. A jounc- 
ing trot, a hard rough trot. Norf 1813 Sir J, Cullum 
Hist. Hawsted (ed. 2) Vocab, (E. D. S.), Jounce, a joult, 
a shock, or shaking bout. 1876 Mrs. Whitney Sights 4 
ins. 11 . xvii, She made straight for a bench .. sat herself 
down upon it with a jounce. 1892 Harper's Mag, Aug. 
341/1 You saw large individuals of the leisure class toiling 
it |n their daily fpot-jounce. 1893 Zincke Wherstead 261 
A jolt, or a shake, is a 'jounce 
Joun(c)k, obs. form of Junk sb,^ 

Joup(e, Jouperd, obs. ff. Jupe, Jeopard. 

II Jour {jjts). [OF. and F. Jour\—'L,. diurnum 
neut. sing, (used in pop. L.’ as sb.) of diurnus of 
or pertaining to the day, f. dies day.] 


1 1 . A day. Obs. 

c 1450 Plerlin 67 On the xi® iour of Pentecoste, the kynge 
satte at mete, and with hym the Duke of Tintagel, 1538 
Churchw. Ace. St. Giles, R eading 56 M'> that ther is owyng 
Thomas Clere which he hathe Accompted for dewe uppon 
Joure. 

2 . pi. (See quot.) \¥.jour\ cf. Day sb. 4.] 

1882 Cauldfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Jours, 
a term used by lacemakers to denote the open stitches that 
form the Fillings in Needle and Pillow Laces. 

Jour, var. Gtaoub. Jourer, obs. f. Jukoe. 
Journal (d^o-jnal), a. and sb. Forms: 5 
iurnalle, 5-7 iornall, 6-7 iournal(l, -el(l, 7 
journall, (giornal), 7- journal, [a. OF. fur-, 
jor-, journal, -el daily [livre, registre, papier 
journal a day-book) ; as sb. a day, a day’s work 
(so in AF.); a measure of land, a breviary, etc. 

( = Sp., Vgjornal, It.giornale') :— late 'L,.diurndl-em 
oT or belonging to a day, Diuenal,] 
f A. adj. Obs. 

1 . Performed, happening, or recurring everyday; 
daily, diurnal, 

1590 Spenser F. Q. i. xi. 31 Phoebus. . his faint steedes 
watred in Ocean deepe. Whiles from their iournall labours 
they did rest. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. iv. ii. 10 So please you, 
leaue me, Sticke to your Iournall course. 1637 Bastwick 
Litany ii. 3 This is their journall practice, 1658 R. White 
tr. Dtgby's Pewd. Symp. (1660) 144 To see a hand . .maik the 
journall houres. .upon the flat of a quadrant. 

2 . Of or belonging to one day, restricted to the 
day ; ephemeral, rare. 

2685 Graciaiis Courtier's Orac. 72 There are some who 
dayly differ from themselves. Their understanding is even 
journal, and much more their will and conduct. 

B. sb. I. A book or record. 

1 1 . Eccl. A service-book containing tlie day- 
hours : = Diurnal sb. i. Obs. 

1355-6 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 121 kd. repar. unlus 
Jurnal. cs/^a Promp. Pam. z(&/r lurnalle, lytylle boke, 
diurnale. 1454 Test. Ebor. (Surtees)_cxlii, Also I wyte to y“ 
said Thomas my jornenall that I here in my slefe dayly. 1549 
Mr/! 3 ,4 4 Edw. VI, c. 10 § 1 All Books called . . Couchers, 
Journals, Ordinals.. shall be. .abolished. 

+ 2 . a. A book containing notices concerning the 
daily stages of a route and other information for 
travellers ; = Itinekaey, (Cf. Jotjkney sb. 2, 3.) 

1552 Huloet, Itinerary booke wherein is wrytten the 
dystaunce from place to place, or wberin thexpenses in 
iourney be written, or called other wyse a iournall, hodee- 
porktmz. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage ii. x, | a It is written 
in an auncient Iournall of Burdeaux [raarg. liinerarinm 
Burdigal.] that not farre from the Images there is a stone. 

+ b. A record of tiavel: = Itinekaby sb. 2 . 
(Now only as in 4 a and c.) 

j6oo J. PoRY tr. Leo's Africa To Rdr. Aiij. It is. .nothing 
else but a large Itinerarium or lournal of his African 
voiages. 1700 Lawson (riVfr) Journal of a thousand Miles’ 
Travel among the Indians.^ 1783 Franklin in Lett, Lit, 
Men (Camden) 425 Containing the Journal of the first 
Aerial Voyage perfoim’d bj' Men. 

atirib. 1792 A. Young Trav. France 1 The journal form 
hath the advantage of carrying with it a greater degree of 
credibility ; and, of course, more weight. 

3 . A daily record of commercial transactions, 
entered as they occur, in order to the keeping of 
accounts, a. In a general sense = Day-book. 
b. In Book-keeping by Double Entry, A book 
in which each transaction is entered, in systematic 
form, with statement of the accounts to which it 
is to be debited and credited, so as to ensure 
correct posting in the ledger. These entries are 
either made at first-hand, or are ‘journalized’ 
from a waste-book or day-book, in which they have 
been entered as they occur, without consideration 
of the special accounts concerned. 

Thus the waste-hook entry, ‘John Smith paid his acc* of 
f 100 due 3 months hence less discount at 5 '’/„ — f 98 15^. od.', 
would be entered in the journal as ‘Dr. Cash £98 15^., 
P. < 5 - L. Discount 5J. ; Cr. John Smith £100', 

1540 Housyh, Ord. (1790) 228 The .said Cofferer shall 
yearly within one moneth after the expirement of every 
yeare, make a steit in his booke called the Journall, for 
entring any Debentuies or other Payments into the same. 
1588 J. Mellis Briefe Instruct. B viij b. The parcels of the 
Iournall ought to bee written, .in shorter sentence, without 
superfluous words, than be the parcels in y® Inuentory or 
hlemorial. 1611 Florio, Giortiale, a iournall or day-booke, 
such as Shop-keepers vse, 1622 MALVNEs.kwr. Lam-Merch. 
363 The Iournall he [the Spaniard] calleth Manuall, ._. and 
vnto this they keepe a Borrador or Memorial, wherein all 
things are first entred, and may vpon occasion be blotted, 
altered, or (by error) be miscast, or not well entred. *760 
Johnson Idler "SSq. 95 Tg He made two mistakes in the first 
bill, .. and dated all his entries in the journal in a wrong 
month. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 164/2 He . . posts to their credit 
the several sums which he finds in the journal, carefully 
stating in his ledger the page in the journal where the 
entry came from, and in the journal the folio of the ledger 
where the entry is gone to. 188* Bithell Counting-Ho. _ 
Diet. 162 The journal is . . one of the principal books, in' 
contradistinction to those which are auxiliary or accessory. 

4 . A daily record of events or occurrences kept 
for private or official use. a. A record of events 
or matters of personal interest kept by any one for 
hlS own use, in which entries are made day by 
day, or as the events occur. (In quots. 1670, 
178I) a single day’s record.) Now usually imply- 
ing something more elaborate than a diary. 
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1610 Holland Camdeti’s By-it. i. iS Ctcsar hath in his 
lournels or Day-books [z« e;pheineridibus\ written [etc.]. 
1670 Dbyden -Lsi Pt. Cong. Granada in. i. Good heaven, 
thy book of fate before me iay, But to tear out the journal 
of this day. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 276 An extract of his 
diary — no more, A tasteless journal of the day before. 1825 
Scott Jrnl. 20 Nov., I have all my life regretted that I did 
not keep a regular Journal. 1855 Macaulay Jrnl. 10 Jan., 

I am getting out of the habit of keeping mj' journal. 

b. A register of daily transactions kept by a 
public body or an association ; spec, in -pX.Joimials, 
the record of the daily proceedings in one or other 
of the Houses of Parliament, kept by the Clerk of 
the House. 

1647 Clarendon Nisi. Reb. i. § 7 Having carefully perused 1 
the Journals of both Houses. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. ! 
Wks, II. 51 We find by an account of the Journals of the 
house of commons in the following .se.ssion, that [etc.]. 1775 
J. Adams in Fatn. Lett. (1876) 127, I hope the Journal of 
the Session will be published soon. X817 Pari. Deb. 374 
The Speakei's Reprimand vi'as oidered to be entered on the 
Journals. 

c. N’ant. A daily register of the ship's course, 
the distance traversed, the winds and weather, etc. ; 
a log or log-book. 

1671 R. Bohun IFind 77 What I could not .. collect from 
many reviews of our Seamens Journals. 1706 Phillips, 
Jiinrnal .,m Navigation, a Book in which a particular 
Account is kept of the Ship’s Way, the Changes of the | 
Wind, and other remarkable Occurrences. 1769 Falconer 
Diet. Marine (1789) Y b, In all sea-journals, the day . . j 
terminates at noon. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., 

Journal, .synonymous at sea with log-book. | 

d. Mining. A record of the strata passed ' 
through in drilling a bore-hole or sinking a shaft, j 

1 5. A redord of public events or of a series of 
public transactions, noted down as they occur day | 
by day or at successive dates, without historical | 
discussion. Also in pi. Ohs. 

ISSS Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Commentariiis, Dinrni com- 
mentarij, a iournall, conteynyng thynges for euery daye. i 
1617 Moryson Itin. ii. 84 That his Lordship purposed to 
imploy me in the writing of the History or Journall of Irish 
affaires. 1631 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. il. xxviii. (1739) 1 
130 Nor [are] they good Historians, that will tell you the j 
bare Journal of Action, without the Series of Occasion. | 
1687 Rycaut Contn. Knolles' Hist. Turks II. 95 Memoirs, , 
Giornals, or Historical Observations of their Times. 

6. A daily newspaper or other publication ; 
hence, by extension, Any periodical publication 
containing news or dealing with matters of cuirent 
interest in any particular sphere. Now often I 
called specifically a public journal. j 

1728 Pope Dune, i. 42 Hence Journals, Medleys, Merc’ries, \ 
Magazines. 1785 Crabbe Nevjspaper 170 Our weekly 
journals o'er the land abound. 1791-1823 DTsraeli Cur. 
Lit., Lit. Jrnls., The Monthly Review, the venerable (now 
the deceased) mother of our journals, commenced in 1749. 
1800 Med. Jrnl. Ill, 107 lo the Editors of the Medical and 
Physical Journal. Ibid., To merit inseition in your very 
useful Journal, 1863 Sat. Rev. 7 Jan. 15/2 The opinion of 
this journal has been already more than once expressed on 
the subject. 1890 Spectator 21 JTune 875 The personalities 
and weedy gossip of the Society journals. 

II. Other senses. 

t 7. A day’s travel ; a journey. Obs. 

1617 Moryson Itin. ii. 272 The Lord Deputy in his 
journall towards Cilkenny Knighted three Irish men. 1633 
B. JoNSON Undervioods xciii, Now sun looke. And .. tell In 
all thy age of journals thou hast tooke, Saw thou that paire 
became these rites so well? 

+ 8. Provision for a journey. (In quot., the 
viaticum.) Ohs. 

1629 R. Hill Pathiu. Piety, Commnnic. Instr. 35 If any 
departed without receiuing this journall, he was not to be 
interred in Christian Buriall. 

9. As much land as can he ploughed in a day. 
Properly the Fr. word journal (gYzrnal), a land- 
measure vaiying in different departments. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Journal, . . as much land as a 
Team of Oxen can plough up in one day. 1792 A. Young 
Trav. France 305 From Calais to Bolougne and Montreiiil 
the good land lets at 24 liv. the journal or arpent of Paris. 
188a Contemp. Rev, Jan. 13 The hiring price of land was 
from 45 to S° francs a journal for the best. 

10. in Machinery. The part of a shaft or axle 
which rests on the bearings. (Sometimes erro- 
neously identified with ‘ bearing ’.) 

Originally used in a more restricted application : ‘It was 
proposed by Buchanan, in his Treatise on M illwork, to apply 
the word gudgeon only to the bearing part at the end of a shaft 
or axle, which is exposed to bending action alone, and not 
to twisting action; andyuzzzTzn/ to an intermediate bearing 
part through which a twisting moment is or may he exerted ; 
but the custom of using the word “journal” in both senses 
indiscriminately is so prevalent, that it is impracticable to 
carry out Buchanan's suggestion’. (Rankine Machinery <5- 
Milhvork (1869) ni. iii. iii. § 460.) ^Journal cx joimicy in 
this sense appears to have arisen in the Scotch workshops. 
No explanation of its origin has been found.] 

1814 R. Buchanan Shafts of Mills 24 note, Jourtials, or 
journeys, axei gudgeons subject to torsion. 1823 — Milhiwrk 
145 In the case of the small pinion . . a much greater stress 
would be thrown on the journeys (or journals) of the shaft. 
1848 Craig, Journal, in Mechanics, that portion of a shaft 
which revdlves on_a support situated between the power 
applied and the resistance. 1851 lllustr. Catal. Gt. B.vhib. 
247 The lower chamber of the axle-box, which contains the 
journal and bearing, is cast in_ one piece, i860 C. D. Abel 
Constr. Machin. 75 The bearing or journal should always 
be placed as near as possible to the ge.Tring. Ibid, if. For 
upright shafts the diameter of the bottom journal which has 
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to carry the weight of the shaft and gearing should he deter- 
mined by the amount of piessure [etc.]. 1881 Design <5- 

Work 24 Dec. 449/2 Those parts of a shaft which revolve 
or work in these blocks aie known indifferently as necks, 
bearings, gudgeons, and journals. 1894 Harpers Mag. 
Apr, 662 'The oilers moved here and there, . . feeling and 
examining every journal, lod, and crank. 

III. 11. Comb. a. General combinations, as 
Joitrnal-'wise adv. (adj.). 

1741 Richardson Pamela (1824) I. 54 Having written it 
[the .account] journal-wise, to amuse and employ her time. 
1742 Ibid. III. 415 At last I end my Joui nal-wise Letters as 

I may call them. 1839 R. M. AFChevne mMent. iv. (1872) 
104, I would have written journalwise. 

b. Special combinations : in sense 3 (Book-keep- 
ing), journal-entry, a formal entry in the journal; 
in sense 10 ; jourual-bearing, the support of ] 
a shaft or axle ; journal-box, the box or structure 
enclosing the journal and its bearings ; journal- 
brass, a journal-bearing of brass, also of white 
metal, etc. ; journal-packing, any mass of fibrous 
material saturated with oil or grease, and inserted 
in a journal-box to lubricate the journal. 

187s Knight Diet. Mecit. 1219/2 The circular .system 
of anti-friction wheels for a “journal-bearing is described in 
Tate's English patent, 1802. Ibid., A journal -bearing for 
a vertical shaft with journal box, in one piece. 1864 W ebster, 

■ Joninal-box. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines S,- Mining 
497 Each journal-box of the friction rollers is held in position 
by adjusting-screws, by which it can be moved horizontally 
to or from the center hne of the machine. 1888 Scribners 
Mag. 183/1 The other end is supported in a journal-box 
out of view on the other side of the machine. 1836 Penny 
Cycl, V. 163/2 If ..the '’journal entries already given are 
properly posted into a ledger. 

Journal (d^n-mal), v. [f, Joiknal 
C hiefly in pa. pple. Journaled. 

1. trans. To record in a journal. 

1803 J. Kcnny Society 107 Oft o’er the journaVd tale sha ' 
cast her eye. _ 1892 Idler May 461 His journaled impres- 
sions of America. 

2. In Machinery. To provide with or fix as a 
journal : see Johiinal sIk 10 . 

187s Knight Diet. Mech. 986/1 The grains.. are placed. . 
in a glazing-barrell ; this is journaled at the ends, and is 
caused to rotate for some ten or twelve hours. 1881 Metal 

II "arid No. 12. 178 Plates in which pivots or small shafts are 
joLuiialed as in clock work. 

t Jou'rnalary, a. Obs. rare. [f. Joubnal -f 
-AKY.] Of or belonging to each day ; ocenning or 
dealt with day by day. 

c 1740 Warburton Serm.^ 1 John iv. 20 Hence the origin 
of friendship, .. which, while we are advancing towards . . 
a Whole, teacheth us by the way all our journalary duties 
to particulars, 1762 — Docir. Grace 11. ix, [As] Mr. Wesley 
hath amply shown in the journalary history of his adventuies. 

Jou'rnal-'book. [f. Journal a. -p Book rA, 
after F. livre journal, OF. papier journal, but the 
1 first element is now felt as Journal sb., as if the 
\ sense were ‘ book containing, or consisting of, a 
1 journal ’.] A day-book of any kind ; a diary of 
events ; a book containing daily records. 

1603 Florio Montaigne ii. xvili. (1897) IV. 184 So are the 
I J ornal bookes [F. papiers journaux\ of Alexander the gi eat 
..greatly to be desired. 1659 Rushw. Hist. Coll. I. 54 HLs 
Majesty did this present Aay..nianu sua propria take the 
s.aid Protestation out of the Journal-book of the Clerk of 
the Commons House of Parliament. 1682 Grew Anat. 
Plants Pref,, Of this, entry was made in their [the Royal 
Societ_y'.s] Journal Book. 1726 Swift Czz/AVz-z- 1, ii, My comb 
and silver snuff-box, my handkerchief and journal-book, 
1807 Edin. Rev. IX. 305 Every traveller caines a Journal- 
book as regularly as a portmanteau. 

Journalese (d^wnalrz). colloq. [f. Journal 
sb. -h -BSE.] The style of language supposed to be 
characteristic of public journals; ‘newspaper’ or 
‘ penny-a-liner's ’ English. 

1882 Pall Mall G, 6 Apr. 2/1 Translated from ‘Journalese ’ 
into plain English. 1893 Atiunxum 30 Dec. 901 It is sad. . 
to find [him] guilty of such journalese as ‘ transpired '. 1893 
R. Kipling Many Invent. 166, 1, .refrained from putting any 
journalese into it. 

I T JoW'rnalet, Obs. rare [f. as prec. -f -et,] 
A little journal. 

1776_T.Twining in Country Clergyman iZtk Cent. (iSSa'i 41 
Next in my little journalet stands our expedition to Eahnd, 

1 1 J OUrnalier (gz/malye) ,a.8csb. rare. \¥.jour- 
nalier daily, a day-labourer, f, journal Journal.] 
fA, adj. Ofnewspapers; Published daily. Obs. 
1714 E. Lewis Lei. to Harley 7 May in Dk. Portland's 
Papers (Hist. MSS. Comm.) V. 436 Since you left us we 
have several new journalier papers, viz., the ‘ Reader', the 
‘ Monitor the ‘ Patriot and the ‘ Mu.scovite '. 

B. sb. 

1. (? dgwnallo'i). A newspaper writer, a jour- 
nalist. (Not in F.) 

1712 Swift Pub. Spirit Whigs Wks. 1738 VI. 46 This 
Writer is reported to be what the French call a Journalier. 
1883 Hartford Courant (U. S.) June, The .statement made 
by a Broadway travelling commission firm to a journalier. 

2. A day-labourer. 

G. Meredith One of our Cong, xxxi, A tight-packed 
[third class] carriage of us poor journaliers would not have 
obstructed them with as much as a sneer. 

Jou’rnalisli, «. rare-\ [f. Journal ji. -t- 
-ISH 1 .] Of the character of a journal. 

1712 Swift Jrnl. Stella 8 Feb., I never saw such a letter 
. .so saucy, so joumalish. 

Journalism (dg^-jnilliz’m). [a. F. jojirnal- 
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isjne (1781 in Flatz.-Darm.), i. join nal Journal ; 
see -isii.] 

1. The occupation or profession of a journalist ; 
journalistic- writing ; the public journals collec- 
tively. 

1833 IVesim. Rev-lavi. 195 (Reviewing aFiench work ‘ Dn 
Journalisine') ‘Journalisin' is a good name for the thing 
meant.. A word was sadly wanted Ibid. 196 The povvei 
of journalism is acknowledged, .to be enormous in France. 
1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. II. i. iv. Great is Journalism. Is 
not every Able Editor a Ruler of the World, being a pei- 
suader of it? 1880 G. Meredith Tragic Com. (1881) ii? 
Journalism for money is Egyptian bondage. No slavery is 
compaiable to the chains of hired journalism, a 1881 Car- 
lyle in IFestm. Gaz. (1S94) 26 Feb. 7/1 [He [L. Stephen] 
remembered Carlyle, .saying to a young man who told him 
that he wrote for the papers,] ‘Journalism is just ditchwater ’. 
1887 M. Arnold in ipl/z Cent. May 638 We have had 
opportunities of observing a new journalism which a clever 
and energetic man has lately invented. iSgt Pall Mall G. 
II Sept. 6/1 It -was Matthew Arnold who christened the 
‘ New Journalism ' (that much abused and much misapplied 
name) and identified it with Mr. Stead. 

h. With a and pi. A piece of ‘ journalese k 
1893 Pall Mall G. 30 Jan. 7/1 A rather pleasant Indian 
novel, which would be better without some cheap j ournalisms. 

2. The keeping of a journal ; the practice of 
journalizing. rare~°. 

1848 Craig, Journalism, the keeping of a journal. 

Journalist (d^Dunalist). [f. Journal sb. -i- 
-IST. Cf. Y . journalist e (Diet. Acad. 1718 ).] 

1. One who earns his living by editing or writing 
for a public journal or journals. 

1693 Humours Town 78 Epistle-Writer, or Jurnalists, 
Meicurists. 1710 Toland Rejl. Sacheverell 16 They [the 
Tories] have one Lesley for their Journalist in London, who 
for Seven or Eight Years past did, three Times a Week, 
Publish Rebellion. 1812 L. Hunt in Examiner 31 Aug. 
545/1 The congratulations of friends and brother-journalists. 
18^ TimessZOeX. 13/sThe writer isa ‘ newspaper woman ' — 
which is, she tells us, ‘ the preferred American substitute for 
the more polite English term “ lady journalist ” '. 

attfib. 1881 Saintsbury Diyden v. 103 As we should put 
it in these days, he [Dryden] had the journalist spirit. 

2, One who journalizes or keeps a journal. 

1712 .Addison No. 323P2_Myfollowingcorrespondent 
. . IS such a Journalist as 1 lequire. . .Her Jomnal . . is only 
the picture of a Life filled with a fashionable kind of Gaiety 
and Laziness. 1775 Mickle Dissert. Lnsiad App. (R.), 
The force, .is thus, .described byHernan Lopez de Ca.sta- 
neda, a contemporary writer, and careful journalist of facts, 
1828 Webster, Journalist, the writer of a journal or diaiy. 
1848 in Craig; and in mod. Diets. 

Journalistic (dgwnali-stik), a. (sb.) [f. prec. 
+ -ic.] 

1. Of or pertaining to journalists or journalism ; 
connected or associated with journalism. 

1829 Carlyle Misc., Germ. Playwrights I. 297 The 
jouinali.stic office seems quite natural to him. 1879 Geo. 
Eliot Theo. Snch ii, 42 Journalistic guides of the popular 
mind. 1882 C. Pebody Eng. Journaiisni xii. 87 The old 
habits of the journalist, the old journalistic way of looking 
at public questions, .still distinguish his speeches. 

2. Addicted to journalism, rare. 

1833 Westm. Rev. Jan. 19s ‘The Frenchman’, he[a Fieiicli 
writer] again remarks, ‘ is beyond all others journalistic 
Ibid. England may be maintained to be as ‘journalistic ’ as 
any part of the globe. 

B. as sb. in pi. Journalistics, matters pertain- 
ing to journalism ; the practice of journalism. 
nonce-use. 

18. . Carlyle (L.), It is a well-known fact in journalistics 
that a man may not only Jive but support wife and 
children by his labours in this line, years after the brain. . 
has been completely abstracted. 

Journall' stically, adv. [f. prec. -f -al -i- 

-LY 2.] In a journalistic manner ; in the matter 
of public journals or journalism ; by means or 
through the medium of public journals. 

1870 Even. Standard 26 Oct., Certainly the aggregate of 
articles in this journalistically barien land has been un- 
precedented. Pall Mall G, 9 Oct. 6/3 The Quakets 

are waking up journali.stically. 1894 Aihencenm az July 
py/i To establi.sh a ' Court of Honour ’ in matters journal- 
istically professional. 

Jou'rualiza'ble, a. rare. [f. next - 1 - -able.] 
Fit to be journalized. 

1858 Hawthornf- Fr. ^ It. Jrnls. II. 717 Few things 
journalizable have happened during the last month. 

Journalize (dgzl'unabiz), v. [See -IZE.] 

1. trans. To enter in a journal or book for daily 
accounts ; spec, in Book-keeping, to make a journal 
entry in which the Dr. and Cr. accounts are 
specified, in order to its being posted to the ptoper 
accounts in the ledger. 

_ 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Counting-ho. 17 To journalize the 
inventory. 1786 W. Larkins Let. in Burke’s Wks. XIV. 
225 He requested me to foim the account of hi.s receipts and 
disbursements, which you will find journalised in . . the 
Honourable Company’s general book.s of the year 1781-2. 
1816 Gentl. Mag. LXXXVI. i. 345 A AVaste-boqk. .in which 
transactions are hastily entered; until more leisurely jour- 
nalised in a proper form. 1^9 Freese Comm. Class-bk. loi 
From the books above specified, the accounts are organised 
in the Journal, or as it is termed, journalised ; and thence 
posted into the Ledger, 

2. To enter, record, or describe in or as in a 
private journal. 

177S J. Jekyll Con\ 29 July (1894) ii. 39 A little tour 
I had made for a week, and which I shall journalise after 
I have thanked you. 1777 Johnson Let, to Mrs, Thrale 
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JOURNEY, 


29 Sept , He [Boswell] kept his journal very diligently ; but 
then what was there to journalize 1 1844 P. Hakwood Hist. 
Irish Rebeil. 61 note, He journalises the following note of 
a conversation, i860 Hawthorne Fr. <]• it. yrnls. II. 303, 

I would gladly journalize some of my proceedings, and 
describe things and people. 

3 . intr. To make entiies in or keep a journal. 
(In first quot., to write letters in journal form.) 

1774 Mad. D’Arblay Early Diary Sept. [i88g) 1 . 312 
Willingly, .do I comply with your request of journalizing to 
you during my stay at this place. 1843 Hawthorne A iner. 
JSiote-bks. (1883) 334 After dinner, I.. began to journalize. 
1856 Kane Arct. Ex^l. I. xix. 239, _ I have too much to 
attend to in my weak state to journalize. 

4 . To engage in journalism ; to do the work of 
a journalist. 

1864 Realm 13 Apr. 3 A writer who is also an actor in 
politics , . is a healthier man than the journalist who joui- 
nalises in siecula sseadorum. 

Hence Journalizing vhl. sb. and ppl, a. Also 
Jou'rnalizer, one who journalizes. 

1796 liAMB Lett. (1888) I. 25 To-day’s portion of my 
journalising epistle has been very dull. 1818 Lady Morgan 
Autobios. (1859) 9 Journalising is a dangerous temptation 
to the garrulity of women. 1B36 Fenny Cycl, V. 164/1 
The act of digesting these original entries is called Jour- 
nalizing, because they are collected together in a book 
called The Journal. 1837 Lockhart Scott Nov an. 1825, 
Though not a regular joiirnalizer, he kept a brief diary. 

"h JouTnally, tiiAi. Obs. [f Journal i--lv-.] 
Every day ; daily, diurnally. 

rsS3 Lynoesay Dial. E.iper. ij- Conrteoter 372 All men 
begyniiis for tyll de The day of thare Natiuitie ; . .journelly 
thay do proceid, Tyll Atrops cut the fatell threid. 1592 
EuRGHLEvAtfA in t/zi/UM’TCuri'. (Roxb.)28iTorepeateyour 
advertisements unto us. .verie peiticularly and journallie. 

[ Journ-chopper, a blundered representation of 
y ern-c hopper , yarn-dealer, in Cowell ; reproduced 
more and more corruptly in succeeding law dic- 
tionaries down to Wharton’s, 1883, as jouruey- 
ehopper, journey-hopper. See Yarn-chopper.] 
Journey (djii'ini), ri. Forms: 3-5 iurn-, 3-7 
iorn-, iourn-, (5 iowru-, iern-) ; 3, 6 -eie, 3-6 
-e, -ay, 3-7 -ey, 4-7 -ee, 5-7 -y, -eye, 6 -aye, 6-7 
-ie ; 7 joriiey(e, journee, -y, 7- journey, [a. OF. 
jornee (12th. c.), journee, F. jotirnee day, day’s 
space, day’s travel, work, employment, etc. (in OF. 
also travel, a conference, etc.) = Pr., Sp. , ^g- Jor- 
nada, It. giormta pop.L. ^diurnata, f. diurnuui 
day, sb. use of neut. of diurnns of the day, daily, 
f. dies day. For the suffix -ata, -ada, -ee, -ey, see 
-ADE. OF. Journee corresponded in various senses 
with med.L. dieta ; hence Journey and Diet 
agree in some of their senses.] 

I. tl. A day. Obs, 

c 130S in Rel. Ant. II. 178 Thi dawes both i-told, thi 
jurneis beth i-cast. c 1400 Maundeal (1839) Nxiii. 234 All 
the cytees . .senden hym riche presentes so hat at hat iourneye 
[ F'. celle juyne\ he schall haue more han lx charlottes charged 
with gold and syluer. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret,, Priv, Priv, 
15s The thyrde dyiihonoure was, that euery man myght .. 
myssayne the Prynce for that lorney. 1636 Blount 
Clossogr., yoitrnee, a day or whole day. 

tb. Laiv. Journeys accounts (med.L. dietm com- 
pitidise ‘ days counted ’) , the number of days 
(usually fifteen) after the abatement of a writ 
within which a new tvrit might be obtained. Obs. 

1613 Sir H. Finch La7a (1636) 364 The ivrit abating for 
some cause that cannot he imputed to the Plaintifes folly ; 

. .himselfe bringing another with speed in the same Court 
against the same partie, we call it a writ purchased by 
lourneys accompts. 1641 Tenues de la Ley igih. If it be 
purchased by Iournies_ accounts (that is to say, withiu as 
little time as hee possibly can after the abatement of the 
first Writ!. .And fifteen dayes have beep held a convenient 
time for the purchase of the new Writ. 1883 Wharton’s 
Laso Le.v., yonr/tey’s accounts, the .shortest possible time 
between an abatement of one writ and the issuing of another. 

e. An appointed day ; in phr. to give {assigi) 
Journey of battle, treaty, to agree to or fix on a day 
for battle or negotiation. (Cf. OF. meitre journde.') 
(This has associations with senses 7 and 8.) Obs. 

c 1300 Melusinc 80, I gyue you iourney of batayll at the 
requeste of the knight straunger on suche day that he shall 
assigne. Ibid. 291 They had Counseyll that they shuld 
requyre kin^ Vryau iourney of traytye vpon fouvme of peas 
..And the iourney was assygned by thaccorde of hothe 
partes on the iii^^ day. 

II. 2 . A day’s travel ; the distance travelled in 
a day or a specified number of days. 

t a, simply. An ordinary day’s travel, the dis- 
tance usually travelled in a day. As a measure of 
distance, varying with the mode of travel, etc. ; 
usually estimated in the Middle Ages at 20 miles. 

Gen. ij- Ex. 1291 Fro Bersabe iurnes two Was Sat 
land oat he bed him to [Ilf 5 ‘. tivo]. c 1290 Eng. Leg. 1 . 
41/234 pis holie Man ladde pene dede forth. . Fyftene lorneies 
grete are day,, To pe mount of loie. a 1300 Cursor M. 
^192 (Cott.) pe tune 0 niniue, pat was of vmgang thie 
lome IGsit. jornay.s thrie]. CX330 R. Brunne Chron. 
(tSioJ 134 Tancrez was fulle hend, conueied him tuo 
journez. c 1400 Maundev. (1839I xvii. 178 A 52 jorneyes fro 
this Lend, .there is another Lend, .that men clepen Lamary, 
a 1333 I'D. Berners Huon xxi. The most surest way is 
hense a .xl. iumeys, & the other is but .xal iurneys. 

b. With qualification : A (or one) day’s Journey 
=a. ; tivo, three (etc.) days' Journey, the distance 
travelled in the number of days specified. 


c 1340 Cursor M. 11741 (Trin.) Of pritti dayes Iourney pro j 
pou shal haue but a day to go. <21400 Maundev. [Roxb.) , 
V. IS Fra Beruch three day iourneez es pe cytee of Sardyne. 1 
1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 200 God sente the j 
prophete lonas to the grete Cite of Nynyvee, wyche was 
a thre-dayen lornay. 1360 J. Daus tr. Sleidanc's Couiyt. 

188 b, Trent is . . thre dayes lorney on this syde Venise. 
1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 231 A whole Day’s Journy. 
lind, 261 SeiKiing at least Twelve Days Journy for their 
Fuel. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. 1 . 102 The King said to him. 
How many days’ journey distant ? 

t c. The portion of a march or expedition actu- 
ally done in one day, or accomplished each clay ; 
a stage of a journey, Obs. or merged in 3. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Ayniou vii. 156 They dyde soo 
moche by there iourneys that they cam to saynt lames in 
Galyce. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. PI it; They set forward 
the King, and by easy iorneys brought him to London. 
1617 WoRVsON Itiu. To Rdr. ? 5 For the First Part of this 
Worke, it containes only a briefe nanation of daily journies. 
1739 Johnson Rasselas xxxvii, We travelled onward by 
short journeys. 

d. The daily course of the sun through the 
heavens. (Now taken as Jig from 3.) 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage (1614) 464 The Sunne, in his 
daily journey round about this vast Globe. 1667 Milton 
P. L, V. 559 Scarce the Sun Hath finisht half his journey. 
1694 Prior Hymn to Swi 3 As thou dost thy radiant 
journies run. 1719 Watts Ps. lxxii. ii, Jesus .shall reign 
where’er the sun Does his successive journies run. 

3 . A ‘ spell ’ or continued course of going or 
travelling, having its beginning and end in place 
or time, and thus viewed as a distinct whole ; a 
march, ride, drive, or combination of these or other 
modes of progression to a certain more or less 
distant place, or extending over a certain distance 
or space of time ; an excursion or expedition to 
some distance ; a round of travel. Usually applied 
to land-travel, or travel mainly by land, in con- 
tradistinction to a voyage by sea. 

The normal word for this in English, often qualified by 
an adj., or phrase, as a long, short, quick, slcnv, good, bad, 
cold, dangerous, difficult, easy, interesting, pleasant, pros- 
perous, successful, tedious, uncomfortable jmmiey ; a j. by 
Taihuay, railway J.,j. on foot; j. to London, to the conti- 
nent, into the country, etc. Phiases : to make or smdertake 
a j. ; to take one's j., to set out and proceed on one’s way. 

<11223 [see b] 41375 Leg. 7 foo<f J1871) 123 When he was 
pus cumen harae ogayn. Of his iorne he was ful fayne. 
c 1380 Sir Ferninb. 4029 To morwe let ous our iorne take, 
Hamward ajen to iy-de. 1382 Wvclif zif/f ix. 3 Whanne 
he made iourney, it bifel, that he cam nyj to Damaske. 
1503 Hawes Examp. Virt. ix. vii. So foith I went walk- 
ynge ray iournay. 1326 Tindale 'Lsike^ xv. 13 Not longe 
after the yonger sonne. .toke his iorney into afarre countre. 
<11333 Ld. Berners ATzAz/i cvii. 360 Within a shorte tyme 
they had sayled a great iourney. <11^8 Hall Chron., 
Edxu. IV 223 Kyng Edwarde . . made a iorney into Kente. 
1617 Morysqn Itin. HI. 151 And at parting, .they wish him 
a happy journey. 1649 Sir E. Nicholas in H, Papers 
(Camden) 149 When you arrive att your jorneyes end. 
1667 Temple Let. to Sir y. Temple Wks. 1731 II. 42 My 
Sister took a very strong Fancy to a Journey into Holland. 
1713 Steele Guard. No. 8^4 Being tired.. with so many 
long and tedious journies. ^63 Home in Calderwood Life 
viii. (1898) 139 A journey to Glasgow will be one of the first 
I shall undertake. 1841 Lane Arab. His. I. 85 When he 
had made his journey, and accomplished his business. 1888 
Ruskin Preeterita I. vi. 188 On longer days of journey we 
started at si.x. 

b, fig . , esp. the ‘ pilgrimage ’ or passage through 
life. 

a 1223 A ncr. . 352 pe pilegrim i( 5 e worldes wele . . monle 
pinges nrnwen ietten him of his jurneie. cx^ooRom, Rose 
4993 Where Elde abit, I wol thee telle . . If Deth in youthe 
thee not slo, Of this iourney thou maist not faile. 1333 
More Debell. Salem ii. Wks. 934/2 That murmur and 
discencion against the clergy was than already farre gone 
onwarde in hys vnhappye lurney. 1533 Coverdale Ps. 
ci[i]. 23 He hath brought downe my strength in my iourney. 
1672 Grew Idea Philos. Hist. PI. § 3 If we consider how 
long and gradual a Journey the Knowledge of Nature is. | 
1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 645 This life . . is 
a journey, or rather one stage of our journey through 
matter. 1844 Dickens_ Chus. (Househ. ed.) 375/1 

We used to toast a quicker journey to the old man, and 
a swift inheritance to the young one. 

J- c. transf. Any course taken or direction fol- 
lowed ; spec, (in making a mine), the line along 
which the gallery is carried. Obs. 

1571 DiG(3es Paniovt. i. xxxv. Liijb, You may make by 
the former preceptes moste certeine plattes of your iorneis, 
1391 Ibid. (ed. 2) xxxvi, Finde out the true distance of the 
place whither you raeane to carrie the mine:, .how many 
degrees from the East, Weast, or other principal Quarters 
of the Heauens the iourney lyeth, 1578 Banister Hist. 
bla?t I. 32 The beginning and iourney of y' greatest nerue. 

d. dial. The load or amount carried at one 
journey ; cf. Gang sbX 7. 

1839 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc, XX. 11. 314 , 1 can . . in a few 
hours have a journey of corn ready for market. 

t 4 . A military expedition, a campaign, etc. 
Sometimes, Any military enterprise, as a siege. Obs. 

4x380 WvcLiF Set. Wks. III. 349 pis laste journe pat 
Eii^ishemen maden into Flandre,s, 1417 in Ellis Orig. 
Lett. Ser. n. I. 56 Your saide Life tenaunte. .made many 
greate jernies and hostinges uppon one of the strongest 
Irishe enimies of Leynstre. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen, VI 
10 c h, Thei lefte that iourney for a tyme, and returned to 
the Castle . . and besieged the same. 1601 R. Johnson 
A Ingd. <5- Contnew, (1603) 62 The Spanish king never enter- 
prised anie sole iourney against the Turke. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. n. 49 Other Deputies used to make some two or three 
iournies in a Summer against the tebels. 


III. A day’s work. 

5 . A day’s labour ; hence, a certain fixed amount 
of daily labour ; a daily spell or turn of work (see 
quots.). Obs. exc. dial, fin Journey, z.t work as 
a day-labourer {obs.). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 5870 (Gdtt.) Fra pat time nedis had pai. 
Do tua iornays apon a day. 1393 Langl. P. PL C. xvir. 3 
When here deuer is don and his dales iourne, pen may men 
wile what he is woip. 1502 Ord. Ciysten Men (W. de W. 
1506) lY. XXX. 349 They that holdeth werkemen in Iourney. 
a 1348 Hall Chron,, Hen. VI 97 Ordiiiaunces.. against the 
excessive taking of Masons . . and other laborers for their 
daily iorneis. 1332 Huloet, louiney with cattell at cart- 
ynge, plowynge, opera. 1706 Phillips, yottrney .. Among 
Farmers a Days Work, in ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc. 
1875 Sussex Gloss., yourney, a day’s work. 1881 /. Wight 
Gloss., yourney, a day’s woik at plough. 
fig. 1387 Thevisa Higden (Rolls) Vll. 29 For pat nyjtes 
iornay sche axede fredom for here mede. 

1 6 . A day’s doings or business. Hence, generally, 
Business, affair. To wish one a good Journey, to 
wish one well through a business. Obs. 

a 1352 Minot Poems iii. 9 Thare he made his mone playne 
. . And all that land, untill this day, Fars the better for that 
jornay. 41400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. 113 In pe meen 
tyme pe Grete Caan died ; and forpi pe iournee chaunged 
efter to pe werse. 41433 Torr, Portugal 2579 Euer we will 
he at youre will, What iurney ye will put us tyll. 4 1473 
Partenay 141 Do it at your owne lesire ; For all the labour 
and iornay is your. 1672 W. Mountagu in Bncclench 
MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 317 'The trial . . stands 
appointed for the 2nd of May; so wish your Lordship 
a good journey. 

t 7 . esp. A day’s performance in fighting; a 
battle, a fight: = Day lo. To keep the Journey, 
to keep the field, to continue the fight.< Obs. 

41330 R. Brunke Chron. (1810) 18 Adelwolf his fader 
sailed at pat ilk iorne. 1375 Barbour Bruce xin. 323 He 
did mony a fair Iourne, On sarisenis thre deren3eis did he. 
<1440 Lonelich Grail xiv. 75 A wondirful knyht. .That A 1 
this day hath kept the lorrne A3en thy fowre batailles. 
1435 Pasion Lett. I. 336 Alle the Lordes that dyed at the 
jorney arn beryed at Seynt Albones. 0x300 Melusine 231 
Lordes, barons, auaunce, the iomney is oure, For they may 
not vs e.scape. 01548 Hall Chron., 5 Hen, VIII (1809) 
550 The Fienchmeii call this battaile the iouiney of 
Spurres because they ranne away so fast on horsbacke. 
1601 Holland Plwy I. 171 What ciowne could haue bin 
gained and woon at the iourney of Cannae. 1617 Moryson 
Itin. u. I. ii. 84 The Rebels lost in this iourney above 800. 

•p 8. A meeting held on an appointed day, esp. 
for public business ; = Diet sbff 5. Obs. 

c 1300 Mclusine 291 Thenne came to the iourney of traytye 
that was assigned the saudants and theire Counseyll. 1329 
J. Hacket Let._ to Wolsey {Cott. Galba MS. B. ix. 157), 
Som prolongassion of [the] iourne of Spirs. 1386 T. B. 
La Primaud. Fr. Acad. i. 632 They hold their generall 
councell, called a iourney or a diet. 

9. A round or turn of work, such as is done at 
one time, in a day or a shorter space. 

a. At the Royal Mint, {a) The coinage of a 
certain weight of gold or silver, orig. representing 
the amount of one day’s work : viz. 1S0.0321 Troy 
ounces of gold (701 sovereigns or 1402 half- 
sovereigns), or 720 oz. of silver, {b) The parts 
of the surfaces of a pair of rolls used to roll fillets 
down to the thickness of the coin required ; supposed 
to have been so called because after a day’s work 
it is necessary to select another portion of the 
surface owing to wear. 

ai6oo Harl, MS. 698 If. 157 Of every iournie of silver 
contayning xxx lb. wt. tooe peaces [shall be taken]. Ibid. 
If. i6g Certaine pec’s of ev’ry iorny that was coyned_ the 
same moneth. 1789 Chro7i. in Ann. Reg. 230 The pix is 
a box kept at the Mint into which one piece of every 
journey is put. A journey is the technical term for the 
coinage of a certain weight of gold. 1852 A. Ryland 
Assay Gold 4 A. 83 note, 'The Trial of the Pix is an impor- 
tant and ceremonious proceeding. . . Several coins aie taken 
at random from a certain weight, called a journey, and are 
assayed by the jury. 1867 Chamb. yrnl. No. 38. ic>s Every 
distinct melting or coinage is technically called a. journey', 
. . or rather the entire coining at one time is made up into 
journeys, each of one hundred and eighty ounces, or fifteen 
pounds of standard gold. 

b. Glass-making. A round of work in the course 
of which a certain quantity of raw material is 
converted into glass. 

187s lire’s Diet, Arts II. 652 This waste is first of all 
calcined, .from 24 to 30 hours being the period of a journey 
. . in which the materials could be melted and worked into 
bottles. 1886 Leeds Merc, 28 Sept., If all things were 
favourable a man could make $7 dozens of bottles on 
‘a journey', as it was called, in seven houi.s. 

e. slang. A turn of work ; a ‘ turn ’; a time or 
occasion. 

1884 Longm, Mag. V. 179 ‘Well’, said the policeman .. 
‘as for him, he’s got .safe enough on, this journey !’ 

flO. Machinery, a. = Joubnal 10. b. See 
quot. 1833. 

1814-1823 [see Journal sb. 10]. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. 

Metal II. 226 This carriage, with the forms of types 
properly secured upon it, is adapted to move backwards 
and forwards upon steady guides or journeys. 

II. attrib. and Comb., as Journey-bee, -guider, 
-hack, -milkman, -speed; f Journey-bated adj.) 
journey-book, an itinerary or road-book ; Jour- 
ney-money (see quot. 1883) ; journey-rinff, a 
kind of ring-dial or portable sun-dial; journey- 
weight = sense 9 a, Also Journeyman, etc. 
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1396 Shaks. 1 Hen. IV, iv. iii. 26 So are the Horses of the 
Encmie In geneiall ^ioiirney bated, and brought low. 1714 
hlANDEviLLE I'lii. Sees (1725) I. 16 Their clergy, rouz’d 
from laziness, Laid not their charge on ’‘journey-bees. i6iq 
Holland Camden's Brit. i. 358 Mentioned by Antouine 
tlie Emperour in *Journey-booke. 1890 Boldrewood Col. 
Reformer (1891) 327 As good a stock horse and '’journey 
hack as ever you crossed. 1891 T. Hardv Tas (igoo) 43/1 
His ■'journey-milkmen being more or less casually hired. 
1883 — in Longnt. Mag. July 266 The carter gets what i.s 
called ■^journey-money, that is, a small sum, mostly a shdling, 
for every journey taken beyond the bounds of the farm. 
1899 K.. Kipling Stalky 1S6 Heie’s your journey-money. 
Good-bye. 1877 W. Jones Ringer-rug 452 A brass ring- 
dial, probably of the kind formerly designated as ‘ *journey 
rings'. 1888 Pall Mall G. 4 Aug. 1/2 This gives a meie 
gross ‘’’journo-speed', i.e. speed including stops. 1883 
Rncycl. Brit. XVI. 483/2 The finished coins are delivered 
to the mint master in weights called ‘ ’’journey weights ’, sup- 
posed to be the weight of coin which could be manufactured 
in a day when the opeiations of coining were performed by 
the hand. [Abolished 1901.] 

Journey w. Forms; 4-6 iorn-, 4-7 

ioum-; 4-7 -ey, -ay, 5-6 -ie; 7-8 journy, 7- 
journey. [a. AF. jotirmy-er., OF. jo(zi)rnoyer, 
-ier, -eer to travel, to pat off (a person), etc., f. 
journee,jornee Journey sb.'] 

I. 1. iiitr. To make or proceed on a journey; 
to travel. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14071 He iorneyed 
Jjen fro land to land, a 1400-50 A lexnnder 2249 A gentil- 
man full ioyles jien iornays hyni after, c 1470 Golagros 4 
Gaw. 230 Thus iournait gentilly thyr cheualvouse knichtis. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace viii. 976 Quhen Wallace thus throw 
Jorkschyr jowrnat was. 1539 Bible (Gieat) Acts i.\. 3 And 
when he iorneyed.. he was come nye to Damasco. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 173 Satan had journied on, pensive and 
slow. 1813 Coleridge Remorse II. ii. 77 'Think’st thou 
I journied hither To sport with thee? 1894 J. T. Eowler 
Adamnan Introd. 54 He . . jomneyed south and settled at 
Clonmacnoise. 

fig. 1526 Pilgr. Perfi. (W. de W. 1531) 251 b, heuenly 
lerusalem to the whiche we iourney. ^11568 Ascham 
Sckoleiu. II. (Arb.) 129, I would haue a good student passe 
and iorney through all authors. 

t b. To travel by ordinary daily stages : cf. 
Journey sb. 2 c. Obs. 

1756 ^ Mrs. Calderwood yml. (1884) 4 Finding_ that 
journying was too little exercise, we took post horses in our 
own chaise at Belfoord. 

t c. To jotmiey it : to make the journey. Ohs. 
<;i68o W. Mountagu in Biteclench MSS., Montagu Ho. 
(Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 333 After that time it will be 
too late to journey it. 

2 . trans. To travel, traverse. ? Obs. 
i53iELyoT<?«it'. I. xi,Realmes, cities, sees, ryuers,andmoun- 
taynes, that . . can nat be iournaide and pursued. 1720 Ga'y 
Poems (174s) II. 151 When . . the pale moon had journey'd 
half the skies. 1808 Scott Mann. vi. vi. In a palmer's 
weeds arrayed. .1 journeyed many a land. 

1 3 . To take (a horse) through a journey ; to ride 
or drive. Obs. 

1590 Marlowe znd Pt. Tamlnrl. in. v, You shall have 
bits. And harness’d like my horses, diaw my coach. . . I shall 
have occasion shortly to journey you. 1607 'Topsell Four- 
f. Beasts (1658) 318 ‘ The Pains ’ . , bieedeth in the pasterns 
for lack of clean keeping and good rubbing after the horse 
hath been journyed. 

t 4 . intr. To engage in a battle. Obs, 
c 1475 Rauf Cailsear 485 Haue he grace to the gre in ilk 
lornaying. 

5 . tratis. (^Royal Mint.) To weigh or count coins 
into ‘ journeys ’ : see Journey sb. 9 a. 

II. f 6 . Sc. trans. To remand (a person) for 
justice, or put off (a matter in litigation) to another 
day; to adjourn. Cf. Jorn z/. Obs. 

1478 Acta Atidit. (i83g)_7s/2 pai war lauchfully Journait 
to the ferd court before hir bailje. 1493 Acta Horn. Cone. 
(1839) 302/1 James lord of abernethy. .protestit It sulde turne 
him to napreiudice quhill he wer ordourly Journayit. 1609 
Skene Reg. Maj. 106 Quhatsomever parte be journeyed in 
quhatsomeuer Court, and the Baillie of that Court assignes 
ane certaine day and steid to them, for to receaue fulfilling 
of judgement, or dome he them asked, 

Hence JouTneyed fipl. a., travelled ; JouTney- 
ing ppl. a. 

1553 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 164 Some far iourneyed 
gentleman at their letourne home . . will ponder their talke 
with oversea langage. 1739 G. Ogle Gnaliherus <5- Griselda 
21 A Faiier, not the journeying Sun surveys. 1847 Emeilson 
Poems, sfhinx 29 The_ journeying atoms.. Firmly draw, 
firmly drive. By their animate poles. 

Journey- cake : see Johnny-cake. Jonrney- 
chopper, -hopper : see Journ-chopper. 
Jo'ameyer (d.:5i;'mi|3r). [f. Jouenest v. -t- -er^ . 
With iourneorm first quoL. cf. QY . Jour near ts. day- 
labonrer.] One who journeys, a traveller. 

1566 PainterFu;/. Pleas. I. Pref, ii Which, .the iourneors 
on horsback [may use] for a chariot or lesse painful meane 
of trauaile. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral. Hi. 370 Note, the 
ascendant is for the Journier. 1655 Digges CompL Amhass. 
262 So is the Journej’er slain by the Robber. 1855 Chamier 
My Travels HI. x. 219 The most entertaining journeyer 
along the high-road of life I ever knew. 

Journeying (dg»‘jni|iq),7;/;/.ri5. [f. Journey v. 
-1- -ingI.] The action of the vb. Journey ; travel- 
ling ; 'p engagement in a battle (obs.), 
c 1330 A rth. cS- Merl. 5515 No lete thai neuer jornaying,Til 
thai com to Ban the king, c 1475 [see Journey zi. 4]. 1526 

Tindale 2 Cor. xi. 26 In iorneyinge [i6ii -ings] often. _ 1611 
Bible Num. x. 28 Thus were the iourneyings of the children 
of Israel, according to their armies. 1780 Cowper Belt., to 
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y. Hill Wks, 1837 XV. 61 A time of year when journeying 
is not vei-y agreeable, attrib. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former (1891J 70 A good journeying pace. 

Journeyman (d^ziunim^n). [f. Journey r/i. 5 
-h Man.] 

1 . One who, having served his apprenticeship to 
a handicraft or trade, is qualified to work at it 
for days’ wages ; a mechanic who has served liis 
apprenticeship or learned a trade or handicraft, 
and woiks at it not on his own account but as 
the servant or employee of another ; a qualified 
mechanic or artisan who works for another. 
Distinguished on one side from apprentice, on the 
other from master. 

1463-4 Rolls Parlt. V. 506/2 Aswell housholdei's as 
journeymen, Servauiites and Appreiiticez. 1481 in Ejig. 
Gilds (1870) 332 If any of the Jornaymen of the saide ciafte 
be electe Warden. 1550 Disc. Common Weal Eng. 56 
To give my Iorney men ij'' a daye more. 1608 Vestry Bks. 
(Surtees) 2:4 No younge man, journamen nor prentice. 
1758 Johnson Idler No. 26 ip 8 My mistress . . rose early in 
the morning to set the journeymen to work. 1849 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. viii. II. 274 The government appears to have 
had no hold on such a man, except the hold which master 
bakers and master tailors have on their journeymen. 1863 
W. G. Blaikie Better Days Work. People ii. (1864) Si The 
journeyman tyrannises over the apprentice. 

2 . Jig. (chieliy depreciatorjr) ; a. One who is 
not a ‘master’ of his trade or business, b. One 
who drudges for another ; a hireling, one hired to 
do work for another. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 54 b, Every iorneiman of their 
faction . . put all their . . diligence to avance forwaid their 
sect and pait. 1588 Marprel. Epist. (Arb.) 30 Nonresidents 
with their iourneimen the hedge priests. 1602 Shake. Ham. 
III. ii. 37, I haue thought some of Natures louerney-men 
had made men, and not made them well, a 1670 Hacket 
Abp. Wiliianis 1. (1692) 20 He attended at them.. and acted 
in them vivii zioce, and did not put off the woik to journey- 
men. 1705 Hickeringill Priesl-cr. 11. vi. 62 A Lord being 
too Great to Pray to God himself, when he keeps a Journey- 
man or Cliaplain to do that dmdgery for him. 1762-71 
H. Walpole Vertue's Anecd. Paint. (1786) IV. 237 The 
colouring was worse . . than that of the most errant journey- 
men to the profession. 1817 (May) Title of Print, A Master 
Parson and his Journeyman. 

Q.Astron. yiaisinWy, Journeyman clock', a secon- 
dary clock in an observatory, used generally as an 
intermediary in the comparison of standard clocks. 

1764 Maskelynd in Phil. Trans. LIV. 373 , 1 fixed up a 
little clock theie, which may be called a_ journeyman or 
secondary clock, having a pendulum swinging seconds. 
1787 Smeatqn ibid. LXXVII. ■gyonote. The journeyman 
clock was generally set to the transit clock on Sunday 
moinings. .. The journeyman will generally agree with the 
transit clock to 2' in 24 hours. 1890 J. Service Sk. fas. 
Dunlop in Thir Notaiidums 162 The journeyman em- 
ployed was compared with a sideieal clock. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as journeyman tailor, -work ; 
Jotirney man- like adj. and adv. 

1467 in Eng. Gilds (1870)407 A)le jorney’men straungeis 
comynge to the seid cite. i6is J- Stephens Satyr. Ess. 424 
Journy-man-like hee travailes from place to place, seeking 
to be set on worke befoie he hath learnt his trade. 1657 
R. Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 109 You may hire poor Journy - 
men Taylors, here in the City. 1764 Low Life (ed. 3) 29 
Journeymen Clergynnen putting on their best Bands and 
Cassocks. 1825 CoBBETT Rnr. Rides (1885) II. 97 A 
journeyman parson comes and works in thiee or four 
chuiches of a Sunday. 1864 M. Arnold in Cornh. Mag. 
Aug. 172 To raise the standard amongst us for what I have 
called the journeyman-work of liteiatuie. 

JoUTneywo-’Kian. rare. [f. ns prec.] A 
woman working at a trade for daily wages. 

173Z Fielding il/zrer I. ii. No jourueywoman sempstress is 
half so much a slave as I am. 1843 C. Elizabeth Wrongs 
IVom. I. 99 The journey women, .receive very poor wages. 

Jo'urney-'work (dgw-rniwiiik). [f. Journey 
sb. 5 -h 'Work.] 

1 . Work done for daily wages or for hire ; the 
work of a journeyman. 

1601 Sir W. Cornwallis Ess. ii. 1 . N Nvh, The next . . 
woike iorney worke , . and trust themselues onely to their 
hire. 1712 Arbuthnot yohn Bull iii. iv. When she could 
not get bread for her family, she was forced to hire them 
out at journey work to her neighbours. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. 489 He may better qualify himself to act 
as a master, by doing journey work in the interim. 

2 . (chiefly depreciatory). Work delegated to 
a subordinate or done for hire ; servile, inferior, or 
inefficient work ; hackwork. 

1614 T. Adams Devil's Banquet 55 Machiauell will no 
longer worke lourney-worke with the Deuill, he will now 
cut out the garment of damnation himselfe. 1714 Swh t 
Corr. Wks. 1841 II. 514 They would not give the dragon 
[Lord Oxford] the least quarter, excepting only a pension, if 
he will work journeywork by the quarter. 1859 Gen. P. 
Thompson Audi Alt. II. Ixxxix. 64 Fancy decent and 
reverend men set to such a job of journey-work by virtue of 
their offices. 1880 Swinburne Shaks. App. (ed. 2) 235 
The swift impatient journeywork of a rough and ready 
hand. 

So J oiurney-woirlcer, --woirkmaii, a journeyman. 
17SS V/uV, 7 V««r. XLIX. 172 Servants, journey-workmen, 
and young people, that are to push into life. 1886 T. 
Hardy iVoodlande?-s Iv, Besides the itinerant journey- 
workers there were also present [etc.]. 

Jous(e, Jousy, obs. forms of Juice, Juicy. 
Joust, sb. and v., Jouster, -iug, common 
variant spellings of Just, Justee, -ing. 

Joust, obs. form of Just sbA, a pot. 


Jouster, hawker of fish : see JoWTEE. 

Joute, jewte. Obs. Also 5 iouute, eowte, 
iute. [In foim identical with OF. Joute (Jote, 
jtite) vegetable, pot-herb (L. ij/i/j), later esp. beet; 
in mt&M. juta {yi.Julta in Du (dange).] In pi., 
Pot-herbs ; usually, soup or pottage made chiefly 
of vegetables. (Cf. Sc. kale.) 

^377 Langl. F*. Pi. B. v. 158, I was jie priouresses potagere 
. . And made hem ioutes of iangelynge. 1390 Govner Couf. 
III. 162 To gadre some [heibs] In his gaidin, of whiche his 
joutes He thoghte have. 1 1400 Maundev. viii. (1839) 58 
pei. .lyuen poiely & sympely, with ioutes & with Dates [Fr. 
des ioutes et des datcs\. C1440 Anc. Cookery in Honseh. 
Ord. (1790) 426 Joutes on Flesh Day. Take cole, and 
borage, and lang de beeff, and parsell, and betes, and arage, 
and avence, and vyolet, and saveiay, and fenelle, and sethe 
horn; hewe homsmalle put thereto gode brothe ,. and 
serve hit forthe. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 265/2 lowtys, potage, 
brassica, . .juia. 1513 Bk. Kcruyngc in Babccs Bk. 274 
Thau serue potage, as wortes, lowtes, or browes. 

Jove (d^Jiiv). [ad. 'L.Jov-em acc. (other oblique 
cases Jovis,Jovi, Jov^ of Gh.Jovis, for which in 
the classical period the compound Jzippiier. Jupiter 
( = Jovis-paier) was substituted ; in It. Ciove.l 

1 . A poetical equivalent of Jupiter, name of the 
highest deity of the ancient Romans : = Jupiter i. 
b. Colloquially used in the asseveration By Jove ; 
cf. L. pro Juppiter, pro Jovem. 

C1374 Chaucer Troylns iii. 673 {722) loue ek for Jie loue 
of faire Europe, The whiche in forme of bole a-way pow 
fette. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, ii. iv. 100 Therefore in fierce 
Tempest is he comming. In Thunder and in Earth-quake, 
like a loue. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Relig. 51 Believing but 
one supreme Deity, the Father of all other subordinate 
powers; ..whom they called Jupiter or Jove, with plain 
lefeience to the Hebrew name Jehovah. 1738 Pope Univ. 
Prayer i, In ev’ry clime adoied By saint, by savage, and 
by sage, Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 18S6 Sin T. Martin tr. 
P'aitsi 120, I even upheaved the glorious seat of Jove. 

b. 1575 R. B. Appins (J- Virginia in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 
124 By J ove, master merchant . .Would get hut small argent, 
if I did not stand His very good master. 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. ii. 495 By loue, I alwaies tooke three threes for 
nine. 1698 Farquhar Love /,■ Bottle m. i, Luc. Did you 
ever see me before? Roeh, Never, by Jove. 1818 Miss 
Ferricr Marriage ix, ‘Venus and the Graces, by Jove’, 
exclaimed^ Sir Sampson. 1883 Miss Braddon Wyllard's 
IVeird 1 , i. 24 By Jove ! here comes the Coroner. 

c. In names of plants, as Jove’s beard — 
Jupiter’s beard {Treas. Bot. 1866); Jove’s 
fruit, a variety of wild Allspice or Feverbush 
{Lindera melissxfolia), growing in the southern 
United States (ibid.)-, Jove’s nut (dial.), the 
acorn (Halliw. 1847-78). 

2 . The planet JujDiter (poetic). Hence (like 
Jupiter) b. Her. = Azure; e. Alch. Tin. 

_ c 1374 Chaucer Troyhes iii. 576 (625) Saturne and loue 
in Cancro loyned were. 1562 Leigh A2';«fl?7‘^(isq7) 129 The 
Torse is by nature wieathed with pure colours of wise loue 
and Pale Luna, Manteled of the first. 1599 T. ]\I[oufet] 
Silkworrnes 45 When lone they tuine to Sol or Luna fine. 
1732 VovkEss. Man l. 42 Ask.. Why Jove’s satellites aie 
le.ss than Jove. 1784 Cowper Tiroc. 634 The moons of Jove, 
and Saturn’s belted ball. 

3 . Comb., as Jove-begotten, -born, -like, etc., adjs. 

1613 Heywood Silv. Age iii. i. Wks. 1874 III. 123 Yet in 

her wombe the loue-bred Issue striues. 1634 Milton Comus 
676 Not that Nepenthes, which the wife ot Thone In Egypt 
gave to Jove-born Helena, 1725 Pope Odyss. xxiv. 581 'The 
Jove-descended Maid. 1774 Epist. to Sir W. Chambers 
Pier. Postscr. 84 So when o’er Crane Court’s philosophic 
gods The Jove-like majesty of Pringle nods. 1S4S Buckley 
Homer's Iliad 115 There Jove-beloved Hector entered. 

t Jove’ncel. Obs. [a. OF. J(nie 7 tcel, mod.F. 
Jonvenceait = It. giovincello late L. *Juvencellus 
(cf. cl. L,, Juvencttlus), ^im. of Juvencus young.] 
A young man, a youth. 

c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn iii. 18 The louencel blanch- 
aa'dyn, loyful and gladde. 1490 — Eneydos xx.xvi, 124 One 
of the louencellys that thus dyde sporte hym selfe there. 

[Joves = Y.Joues, cheeks (of a battery). See 
List of Spurious Woj-ds.l 

Jovial (dgffu'vial), a. [a. F. jovial (Rabelais, 
® ^553); a-d* It. gioviale ‘ borne vnder the planet 
loue’ (Florio, 1598), ad. L. jovial-is of or per- 
taining to Jupiter, i.Jovi-s ; see Jove and -al,] 

+ 1 . Of or pertaining to Jove ; Jove-like, majestic. 

1604 Drayton Ovol 220 When this princely jovial fowl [the 
eagle] they saw. 1610 Healey d'ri Aug.Citie of God in. 
xxvii (1620) 137 Merula the louiall Flamine cut his owne 
veines and so bled himselfe out of their danger. 1611 Hey- 
wood Gold. Age III, Wks. 1S74 III. 50 Ail that stand Sink 
in the weight of his high louiall hand. 

2 . Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter ; also 
absol. as sb. Au inhabitant of Jupiter. 

1665 R. Hooke Microgr, 240 The highest of Jupiter's 
Moons is between twenty and thirty Jovial Semidiameters 
distant from the Center of Jupiter. 1690 Leybourn Curs. 
Math. 450 b, Satuin. .hath seveial . . lesser Planets, like the 
J ovial Satellites, a 1734 North Lives, Guildford 11826) II. 
183 Applying Jovial observations to marine uses, for finding 
longitudes at sea. 1870 Proctor Other Worlds 122 There 
must be four moons visible above the horizon of the Jovials. 

t 3 . Her. Azure in colour. Obs. 

1610 Holland Camden's Brit. i. 173 In _ loviall _ blew 
mantles, as a man would say in the colour of iust lupiter. 

'[ 4 . Alchemy. Of tin. Obs, 

1694 Salmon Bate's Dispyns. 337/1 This Jovial Bezqartick 
is one of the best Preparations that can be made of Tin. 

142 
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1 5 . Asirol. Under the influence of, or having 
the qualities imparted by, the planet Jupiter, 
which as a natal planet was regarded as the source 
of joy and happiness. Also ahsol. as sd. Obs. 

1S90 Spenser F. Q. ii. xii, 51 Therewith the Heauens 
alwaies iouiall, Lookte on tbemlouely. i6osTimme 
I. xi. 47 There are starres which haue their most colde and 
moyst spirites ; . . others hote and moyst, as the lovialh. 
1646 SmT. Browne ftpwflT. E^. ( J . 1, The fixed stars are as tro- 
logically differenced by the planets, and are esteemed martial 
or jovial, according to the colours whereby they answer 
these planets. 1636 Culpepper Physic, s.v. Endive^ 
A fine cooling, clensing, jovial plant. 1636 Stanley Hist. 
Philos. V. (1701) 207/1 According to that Star, .the Aspect of 
one is Saturnine, of another Jovial, &c. in their looks were 
read the nature of their Souls. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nim. 
I<f Min. Isagoge, The Joviall, are the Hart, bull, elephant, 
lamb and sheep. 1863 Miss Sewell Chr. Navies 1 . 3^3 
The word jovial is an allusion to the supposed influence of 
the planet Jupiter. 

6. Characterized by hearty mirth, humour, or 
good fellowsh ip ; merry, jolly ; convivial. 

1596 Drayton Legends iv, 223 As meerely lovlall in my 
selfe was I. 1605 Shaks. Mcccb, in. ii. 28 Be bright and 
Iouiall among your Guests to Night. 1631 R. Bolton 
Affl. Consc. (1635) 293 The joviall, good-fellow-mirth of 
carnallmen. 1683 Dryden Misc. II. Pref,, Some of them. 
Codes of Horace] are . . jovial (oi, if I may so call them) 
Bacchanalian. 1789 W. Buchan Dom. Med. (1790) 265, I 
have often known the quinsey prove fatal to jovial com- 
panions, 1833 I. Taylor Fanai. Lv. 72 Men of the present 
age are . . merry or jovial rather than joyous. 1898 H. 
Calderwood Hnme iii. 28 A jovial spirit characterised 
even literary gatherings. 

f Hence Joviali-ssime, a, Obs. [after L. or 
It. superlatives in -issiiiws, -issimo], most jovial. 

1632 Urquhart Jesvel Wks. (1834) 231 The exuberant 
diversitie of his jovialissime entertainment, 
t JO'Vialist. Obs. [f. prec. -h -1ST.] 

1 . A person born under the planet Jupiter, 

1369 J. Sanford tr. Agrijjcds Van. Aides 50 b, She pro- 
nounceth this man a Saturniste or louialist. 1389 Warner 
Alb, Eng. (1597) 3^9 Aeneas, for personage the louilist, for 
wel-spoken the Mercurilist. 1647 Lilly Chr. Astral, xv, 84 
We must describe, .a Jovialist, to he one of a comely .stature 
[etc.]. 1633 R. Sanders Pkyslogn. 151 So much for the 
Saturnines ; now for the Joviallsts. 

2 . A person of a jovial or convivial disposition. 

1596 Fitz-Geffray Sir F. Drake (t88i) 31 What marvell 

then though some base humorists.. Extenuate the work of 
lovialists. 1650 A. B. Mutat. Polevco 23 The great mil th 
of the Joviallsts. 111656 Bp. Hall Satan's Fiery Darts 
ttenchedm. v, Let the jovialists of the world drink wine in 
owles, and feast themselves without feare. 

3. A satellite of Jupiter, rare. 

1664 Power pAji. Philos, ni. 163 What then must we 
think of the Secondary Planets, as the. . four Jovialists ? 

4. attrib, or as adj. = Jovi.\L. 

i6ro J. Davies Commend. Poems (1878) 3 There shall 
thy louialist Mechanioalls Attend this Table all in Scarlet 
C^pes, 

Jovialistic (d^Juviali'stik), a. [f, as prec. ; 
see -isTic.] = Jovial a. 5 . 

1885 Wallenstein in Drama in Wesim, Rev., The com- 
bination of saturnine and jovialistic influences promises 
greatness, but predicts danger. 

Joviality (d^mte'liti). [ad. 'F.jovialiH (1624 
in Hatz.-Darm.), f. jovial ; see -ity.] The quality 
of being jovial; hearty mirth, humour, or good- 
fellowship ; jollity, festivity, conviviality. 

-1626 Bernard Isle of Man (1627) 67 Where lovialitie 
taketh his place, there joy will hid him welcome. 1788 
H. W.ALPOLE Remin. i. 13 His majesty, fond of private 
joviality. 1846 Wright Ajj. Mid. Ages j. y. 183 A descrip- 
tion of the jovialities of an English drinking party of the 
twelfth century. 1887 Miss Braddon Xi/Sf ij- Unlike 

Jovializ6 (d^izii’viabiz) , v. [f. Jovial a. -f- -ize.] 
1 . trans. To make jovial; to cause to be jolly. 
1614 C. Brooke Leg. Rich. HI, vii. Here I began to 
jouialize my spirit. 1780 Mad. D’Arblay yP/ao' 5 June, 
A spirit, a gaiety, and an activity that jovialised us all. 
i860 L. Hunt A «toii<jg-.xxii. 391 Lamb, whose countenance, 
a little jovialized, he engrafted upon an active little body. 

1 2 . intr. To be jovial, to make merry. Obs. 
1634 Brereton Ts'nv. (Chetham Soc.) 51 At a great 
assembly, to feast and jovialize iL 1640 G. Abbott fob 
Parafhr. 134 No mens children lead merrier lives than 
their.s, dancing and joviallizing. 011673 Ligktfoot Rem. 
[1700) 102 Their wicked inhabitants prospered and jovialized. 

Jovially (dgon-viali), adv. Also 7 giovially. 
[-lt 2 .] Ill a jovial manner; funder the influ- 
ence of Jupiter ; with jollity or hearty mirth. 

1603FLQRIO Montaigne ii. xii. [1634) 305 So are they more 
or lesse merrily and Giovially, or rudely and Saturnally in- 
corporated. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel. 11. iii. iH. (1676) 203/1 
The rich man lives like Dives lovially heere on Earth. 
1652 Brome Norik. Lasse Ded., A Countrey Lass . . that 
hlmerva-like was a brayn-born Child, and Jovially begot. 
1704 C. Johnson Ffil. Cory's Melamorfhosis, Let us but 
Jovially jog on together. 1861 Dickens Lett. (ed. 2) II. 146 
We dined together joviallyn 1873 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 44 ‘That's right said the old squire, jovially. 

Jovialxiess (d,5oi''viaines). [f. Jovial a. -f 
-ifE3s.] Jovial quality, joviality. 

1658 Hf.wvt Serm. 3a Swearing with such pei-sons, is 
but a grace and lu-stre to their speech, .drunkenness, jovial- 
ness, or good fellowship. 1764m Ann. Reg. 173/1 Byway 
of ridicule of their joviahiess and hospitality, wnen a man 
was in liquor, they would call him as drunk as a lord. 
Jovialty (dg^u'vialti). Now rare. [f. as prec. 
+ -TY, shortened form of -ity : cf. regality, royally l\ 
= Joviality. 


1621 H. Farley St. Panic's Ck., Ride on, likewise, yee 
worthy knights, With jovially and pleasure. 1685 Baxter 
Parafhr. N. T., i Peter vi. 3 In the Bacchanals and Jovial- 
ties of their Idolatry. 1835 Singleton Virgil 1 . 259 {/Eii. 
1, 63s) The gifts and jovially of the god. 

Jovian (dgoa'vian), a. {sb.) [f. L. Jovi-s Jove 

+ -AK'; cf. 'L.Jovidnus as a personal name, and 
obs. Y.jovien (Palsgr.).] 

1 . Of, belonging to, of the natnreof Jove; Jove-like. 

1330 Palsgr. 316/2 Jovyenofthe natnreof Jupiter, Jouien. 

1399 Marston Sea. Villanie i. iii. 185 Nay, shall a trencher 
slaue . . magnificate Lewde Ionian lust ? 1822-36 De 

Quincey Confess. (1862) 126 A splendid pluralist . . would 
never stoop fiom his Jovian attitude. 1893 Times s Jan. 
13/6 With Jovian recklessness he played with the artificial 
lightning whiefl-he generated. 1894 Sir E. Sullivan Woman 
70 Helen . .is the only woman to whom a Jovian parentage 
is allowed. 

2 . Of or belonging to the planet Jupiter. 

1794 G. Adams Nat. ij- Exf. Philos. IV. xliii. App. 175 
The Jovian system. .. The motion of Jupiter’s four moons 
or satellites. 1867-77 G. F. Chambers Asiron. viir. 769 
Shadow of a J ovian satellite. 

B. sb. One who resembles or imitates Jove. 

1398 hlARSTON Pygmal. v. z6i Would damned louians, be 
of all men praised, And with high honors vnto heauen 
raised ? 

Jo vice'ntric, a. Asiron. Referred to Jupiter 
as a centre ; viewed as from the centre of Jupiter. 

1864 in Webster. 1867-77 G* P- Chambers Asiron. 
Vocab. 917. 

Jovijlianist (d,^ovi-nianist). [f. med.L._;bziz«- 
idnista, f. Jovinidn-us Jovinian : see -ist.] A 
follower or adherent of Jovinian, a Milanese 
monk in the end of the 4th century, who denied 
the virginity of Maty, opposed certain forms of 
celibacy and asceticism, and maintained the equality 
of all sins, rewards, and punishments. Also attrib. 

1864 in Webster. 1874 f. H._ Blunt Did. Sects s.v., 
Augustine states that the Jovinianist heresy was quickly 
extinguished. 1882 J. Ll. Davies in Diet, Chr. Biog. III. 
465/2 It is.. stated that the emperor [Theodosius] ‘exe- 
crated ’ the impiety of the JovinianisLs. 

So Jovi'uiau = prec. ; Jovi-nianisli a, 

1383-7 T. Rogers 39 Art. (1607) 277 Being once baptized, 
we can no more be tempted, as thought the Jovinians. 1614 
Br. Hall No Peace ndih Rome xiii. The monkes of Bur- 
deaux . . haue ypbrazded vs with the opinion of a certain 
stoicall and louinianish parity of sinnes. 

Jovisa(u)nce, variant of Jouisance. 

+ Jo'vy, a. Obs. [ad. L,./ow-us, f . Jovis Jove.] 
Jovial, merry. 

1426 Lydg. De Guil. Ptlgr. 11154 And now I lepe louy 
pe ; Now I sterte, & now 1 ffle. 1610 B. Jonson ., 4 /c/l v. v, 
Thou art a louy Boy 1 1621 Fletcher Wild Goose Chase 
III. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 354/1 In tho.se daies 1 thought I might 
bejovy. 1667 Dryden i"/?* jl/. Mar-all v, i, Let 'em come 
in, and we'll be jovy. 

Jow (d,?au), sb. Se. and north, dial, [app. a 
dialect form of Jowl sb.^ In south. Sc. and north. 
Eng. the diphthong is ou, in central Sc. vn ; these are 
the dial, representatives of the standard Eng. c"!.] 

1 . A knock, push. 

1790 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld. Dial. i. 38 They gav her 
a jow an she fell oa my Knee. 

2 . Sc, A single stroke or pull in the ringing of 
a bell ; the ringing, tolling, or sound of a bell. 

17. . Barbara Allen vii, And ev’ry jow that the dead-bell 
gied, It cry’d woe to Barbara Allen. 1818 Scott Lamm. 
xxiv, That’s another jow of the bell to bid me be ready, 
1833 Carlyle Let. 18 Nov. in Froude Life II. xvi, 378 The 
jow of the old bell went far into my heart. 

3 . Sc, The dashing of a wave on the shore ; the 
wave thus dashed ; == Jaw sb.‘h 

1820 in Edin. Mag. May (Jam.), \Vi’ swash an’ swow, the 
angry jow Cam lashan’ doun the braes. 

Jow (dgau), V. Sc, and north, dial. [Cf. Jowl 
2^.1, to which this answers phonetically : see prec. 
It is not certain that the word is the same in all the 
senses.] 

1 . trans. To knock, strike (esp. the head). 

1802 Mrs. Wheeler Westmld, Dial. iii. (ed. z) 94 Yee er 
sae knockd an jowd. 1863 Letneash. Fents, New Shirt ii 
If aw wurtjow mi yed till aw seed blue leets flyin’ eawt 
on't. 188a in Lane. Gloss. 1886 in Chesh. Gloss, 

2 . To ring or toll a bell, esp. without giving it 
a full swing (see quot. 1825). Sc. 

1316 [see JowiNG below], <11372 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 
1846 I_. 46 He. .caused immediatlie to jow the bell, and to 
give significatioun that he vvald preach. 1816 Scott Bl. 
Dvja.rf\x, If ye’ll just gar your servant jow out the great 
bell in the tower. 1823-80 Jamieson s.v., Sometimes a bell 
is said to be jowed, when it receives only half the motion, 
so that the tongue is made to strike only on one side, 
b. intr. Of a bell : To toll or ring. 

1783 Burns Holy Fair-xxsx, Now Clinkumhell, wi' rattling 
tow Begins to jow and croon. _ 1824 Scott Redgauntlei x, 
There is the council bell clinking in earnest: and if I am 
not there_ before it jows in. Bailie Laurie will be trying 
some of his manoeuvres. 1838 Whittier From Perugia xi, 
There I the bells jow and jangle the same blessed way That 
they did when they rang for Bartholomew's day. 

3 . intr. To move from side to side with a slow 
or rocking motion. Sc. 

1816 Scott Antig. xxvi. He kens weeleneugh wha. .keeps 
a’ tight thack and rape, when his coble is jowing awa in the 
Firth. 

Hence J owing vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1516 Council Rec. Edin. (Jam.), That all maneir of per- 


souns. .compeir..to the said Presidentis, at jowyng of the 
common bell. _ 1813 Scott Rob Roy xiv. Yon’s the curfew, 
as they ca' their jowing-in bell. 

Jow, variant of Jew, Jhow. 

Jow(e, obs. forms of Jaw. 

Jowaile, joweler, -re, etc., obs. ff. Jewel, etc. 

II Jowar, jawar (dgauau). E. Ind. Also 
joar, jooar, juar. [Hindi yaTUfl?-.] =next. 

1800 Asiatic Ann. Reg,, Misc, Tr. 289/2 In the Kbereef 
they have a good deal of rice, also Jooar (Holcus Sorghum). 
1884 Health Exhib. Cntal. p. xliii, Samples of bajra and 
jowar. i886 A. H. Church Food Grains Ind. 83 Joiir is 
one of the most important rainy-season crops of India, igoo 
Blackw. Mag. May 640/2, 1 happened to be perched on a 
rauchan in the middle of a jawar field. 

II Jowari, jawari (dgaua-rz). E. Ind. Also 
jawarri, jewary, -arree, jawaree, jowaree, 
-r(r)y, juarree, juwarree. [Hindi jawdrl.'] 
Indian millet, Sorglmm vnlgare, extensively culti- 
vated in India. Also attrib. 

1800 Wellington in Gurw. Deep. (1837) I. 173 Jowatry, of 
which there is an abundance everywhere. 1801 Ibid. I. 350 
Jowarry straw is the best kind of forage for horses and 
cattle. 1813 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. I. 194 The soil .. 
produces juarree, bajeree, natchee, and some inferior grains. 
1849 E. B. Eastwick Dry Leaves 131 A vast plain, which 
..is clothed with a gigantic grain, the Jawari, or Holcus 
sorgum. 1838 R. Hunter in Mitchell Mem R. Nesbit 403 
The chief grain cultivated in the Deccan is jowaree or the 
great millet. 

Jowce, obs. form of Juice. 

Jowder: see Jowteb. 

t Jowel. oh. Also 8 jewell. [Origin un- 
certain : cf. F. jouelle yoke, ‘jouelles arched, or 
yoaked vines ; vines so vnderpropped, or fashioned 
that one may goe vnder the middle of them ’ 
(Cotgr.).] app. One of the piers or supporters of 
a wooden bridge. (See recent explanations in 
quots. 178S, 1828.) 

1316 in idh Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. vn. 6 To the 
. . biilding of new a brige of xxj jowelles adionyng the wallis 
of the forsaid Citie [Carlisle] standing over the river of 
Eden. Ibid., Ther is bulded fyve jowelles and oon land- 
staple . . tymber is right skant to be gotten in any parte 
within XX myles of the saide Citie. 1570 Levins Manip. 56/ 14 
lowels of a bridge, coluvinee. 174s N. Riding Rec. VIII. 
252 The jewells or supporters of Whitby bridge are not 
wide enough for the ship to come through, 1788 W. Mar- 
shall Yorksh. II. Gloss. (E. D. S.), fewel, the starling of a 
wooden bridge. 1828 Craven Dial., jewel, the space be- 
twixt the piers of a bridge, 

Jower (dgauoi), V. dial, and local U.S. Also 
jour, jowr, [? Onomatopceic.] intr, a. To 
growl ; to scold ; to mutter or grumble in an under- 
tone. b. To use a boorish di-alect with a growling 
sound. Hence J ow'ering vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

i628_R. Hayman Quodlibeis ii. 37 You may our cursings, 
swearing, iouring mend, 1724-42 De Foe Tour Gt. Brit. 
(ed. 3) I. 303 As this Way of boorish Speech is in Ireland 
called the Brogue upon the Tongue, so here ’tis named 
Jouring. . .The Difference is not so much in the Orthography, 
as in the Tone and Accent ; their abridging the Speech, 
Cham, for 1 am’. Chill, for I mV/. .and the like. 1746 
Exmoor Scolding 26 (E. D. S.) Ya purling, tatchy, stertling, 
jowering, prinking, mincing Theng. 1821 Scott Kenilw. 
XX, [She] answered his petition . . with a volley of vitupera- 
tion, couched in what is there called the jowring dialect. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-hle., jour, obsols., to 
mutter, or grumble in an undertone ; generally used in the 
participial form— jouring. 1883 C. F. Smith Southernisms 
in Tratis. Amer. Philol. Soc. 50 jower or jour, quite 
common in the South in the sense of persistent quarrelling 
or scolding. 1888 Elworthy W, So7h. Word-bk., jowering, 
growling, grumbling. 

Jowk, obs. form of JouK v. 

Jo'Wl, jole (dgo'd, dgaul), sbO- Forms: a. 1 
ceafl, (}ce&A), 3 cheafl, chefl, ebasfl, (?chouel), 
3-4 ohanel, cbavel, cheuel, cbevel, 4 ohawl, 
chaul, 4-5 ehavyl(l, 4-7 cbaule, 5 ctiawylle, 6 
chaU(e, 5-7 chawle ; 9 dial, chole. 0. 6 ioule, 
7 jowle, joll, 9 jole, jowl. [OE. ceafl QcedJT), 
corresp. to OS. *kadal (only in dat. pi. kaflun), 
mod.Flem. kavel, Du. kevel gum ; cf. MHG. kivel, 
Ger. dial, kiefel, kiffel = kiefe, kiefer jaw, chap ; 
a deriv. of an ablaut stem hef-, kefl-, whence also 
ON. kjaptr (Sw. kdft, Sc. Chart, q.v.). The 
OE. ceafl regularly gave ME. chavel, whence 
chattel, chawl. The later jovile, jowl, joul, joll, 
jole, is not a regular development; even with change 
of ch to j, chaxvl would have given jawl. But 
these forms coincide with the j forms in Jowl ^ 
and 3 , and they first appear late in the 16th c., 
contemporaneously with those of Jowl 2, from 
cholle, cliowle, Fiom that time onward the three 
words have run together in form, although in this 
word ch forms have come down dialectally to the 
present day. 

The origin of the j, first in Jowl sb, ®, and then in 
JaWLsb.l and 2, is at present unaccounted for; there is 
no OF. or other Romanic word to the influence of which it 
can plausibly be referred. This, with the obscurity which 
attaches to the origin of Jowl sb.^ and Jowl jA*, and the 
fact that all are in recent use levelled under the form jowl, 
makes the group a very puzzling one.] 

1 . A jawbone, a ‘ chaft ’ ; a jaw ; esp. the under 
jaw; pi. Jaws. 
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a. a 1000 Whale 59 in Exeter Eh., 03 )/«Et he wida ceafl 
gefylled by 5 . ciooo JS.vevac Hont. I, 572 Da leon ..Sasr- 
rihte mid grmdi^^uin ceaflum hi ealle totasron. £-1205 L'lV. 
6507 pat deor to-dede his chaefleb [c 1273 viidude his choules 
l?cheules)]. Ibid. 26056 ArSuf. .pen chin him of-swipte mid 
alle pan cheuele. c izao Bestiary 513 Dis cete Sanne hise 
chaueles lukeS, Disc fisses alle in sukeS. <21300 Cursor M. 
7510 (Cott.) pair chauelis \Gdit. cliaulis ; Triti. chaules] cleue 
in twa. c 1380 Wvclif Semi. Sel. Wks. II. 169 Mannis soul 
mut have two chauelis, hope pe ovei and pe nepere, and 
pes moten eete Cristis bodi. Ibid. 170 pe over chawl. 1483 
Cath. Augl. 60/2 A Chawylle (Chavylle; vbi A chafte), 
1489 M.^rg. P'kSTON in P. Lett. III. 349 My lord, had 
qwebtyond John a Loweof this fych . .and he answerd, as for 
the nedyr chavyll therof, he had put it in sewrte. 1523 F itz- 
HERB. Husb. § 75 The .lx. propertyes of an oxe. . .The fyfte 
[is] to be wyde betweiie the challes. 1601 Holla.kd Pliny 
II. 326 If one take a tooth out of one of the chawle.s of a 
dead horse, it will ease his owne that_ aketh. 1614 Markh.\m 
Cheap Husb. i. i. 4 Let your hunting horse haue a large 
leane head, wide nostrils, open chauld, a big weasand. 1617 

— Caval. I. 28 His tusks worne close to his chaule. [i86i 
E. Waugh Birtle Carter's T. 23 Aie yo noan flayed o’ 
throwin* yo're choles off th’ hinges ?] 

jS. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. iv. Handie-crafts 
410 [Of a horse] a lean bare bonny face. Thin joule, and 
head. 1638 Sir T. Browne Card. Cyrus iii. That prominent 
jowle of the Spermaceti whale. 16^9 Farquhar Lime ^ 
Bottle HI. i. It has made my Jobs rhime in my head. 1808 
J. PtKBAjyu Cohiinb. i. 73 The Dragon dips his fiery-foaming 
jole. 1828 Scott Jinl. 2 Feb., My portrait is like, but I 
think too broad about the jowls. 1892 Besant Ivory Gate 
(1S93) 268 His mouth was too large and his jowl too heavy. 

b. transf. A toothed projection from the front 
of a cart, used for reaping the ears of corn (an 
ancient reaping machine). 

c 1420 Pnllad. on Husb. vii. 34 A squared carre on whelis 
too they make . . His chaule aforn, that shal ete vp the 
whete. Is not right high . . That iowe is toothed thicke as 
the mesure Of eres wol not passe hem vpward bende. 

t 2 . Idle or malicious talk; =jAWi'i.i 6. To 
lead chawle, to give mouth. Obs. 

<21225 Ancr. R. 72 pet heo [our thoughts] .. ne uallen 
aduneward, & to uleoten 3eond te world, ase deS muchel 
cheafle. Ibid. 76 Of the worldes maSelunge, &of hire chefle. 
c 1315 Shoheham 130 That other reyson was for the devel, 
T'hat he schal to mys-wende hys chevel. 1589 R. Robinson 
Gold. Mirr. (Chetham Soc.) 346 And cald vpon the houndes 
that were of choyce, Who leade no chawle, the game they 
found so warme. 

3 . The cheek, a cheek. (In late use often blend- 
ing with Jowl j^. 2 ) 

i668 Wilkins Real Char. it. vii. 177 Cheek, Jole. lyti 
Steele Sped. No. 32 7 2 If his Sides are as compact as his 
Joles, he need not disguise himself to make one of us. 1713 I 

— Guard. No. 42 r 3 The merit of his wit was founded ' 

upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the tossing up of a I 
pair of rosy jowls. 1885 J. L. Robertson White Angel, 
etc. IS He has such a good crop of hair on his jowls. I 

4 . Here perhaps belongs the phrase Cheek by jowl, 
in earlier usage cheek by check : see Cheek ri. 5. I 

In this thejf form is known from 1577, which is somewhat 
earlier than it is known in sense i above. The i7th_ c. 
variants cheek by chole, choxul, agree in form better with 
Jowl sb?‘ or 3 . But it is probable that, by the time the 
phrase came into use, all three sbs. were already felt as one. 
The following examples supplement those under Check, 

1377 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist. viii. xxv. 165 Cheeke by 
iole with theEmperour. 1389 Hay any work (1880) 46 That 
maidenly Doctor, (who sits cheek by ioll with you). 1390 
Shaks. Mids. N.xa. ii. 338 Follow? Nay, He goe with thee 
cheeke by iowle. 1660 S. Fisher Rusticks Alarm Wks. 
(1679) 336 Howbeit they may, .set up their meer Transcrip- 
tions, so as to make them sit cheek by chole with the first 
Hand-writings. 1678 Trans. Crt, Spain 172 There to find 
Father Nitard cheek to jowl with me. 1818 Scott Rob 
Roy xiv, In puir auld Scotland's Parliament they a' sate 
thegither, cheek by choul. 1820 W, Irving Sketch Bk. 
II. 146 The dragon and the grass-hopper actually lie, cheek 
by jole. 1880 Browning Dram. Idyls ii. Doctor — 159 Old 
and young, rich and poor — crowd cheek by jowl. 

5 . Comb., as t cha-wle-bone, a jawbone. 

1430-40 Lvdg. Bochas 1. xix. (MS. Bodl.) 78/2 Off an Asse 

caunte a chaule bon. And a thousand he slouh off hem anon. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. ■jok Chavylbone, or chawlbone, tnan- 
dibnla. 1323 Fitzherb. Husb. § 86 Betwene his chall bones. , 

Jowl, jole (dsod, cl^aul), Forms: a. 
4-5 cbolle, cboll, ctiol, 7 cbowle, y 3 . 6 ionle, 

7 iowle, jowle, 9 jole, 7- jowl. [ME. eholle, choll, 
chol, coincides in sense with OE. ceoliir, Chollek, 
a deriv. of same stem as OE. ceolu, ceole, ME. 
cheole, Chel throat (cf. OLG. kela, OHG. chela, 
Du. keel, Ger. kehle throat). But the etymological 
relation of ME. cholle to these words is difficult to 
determine; and it does not appear possible to 
refer it to any OE. type. The 17th c, chowle 
was a regular development of ME. cholle : cf. 
bowle. Bowl sb)- from ME. hoik ; but the j forms, 
which, as in Jowl sb.'^, appear late in the i6th c., 
are not accounted for. See prec., and next.] 

The external throat or neck when fat or pro- 
minent; the pendulous flesh extending from the 
chops to the throat of a fat person, forming a 
‘ double ’ chin ; the dewlap of cattle ; the crop 
or the wattle of a bird, etc. ; =Choller. 

a. c«20 Sir Bcues (MS. A.) 2665 par pe dragoun gan 
ariue. .Kjte toshes at is raoup stod out, pe leste was seuen- 
tene cnch about, pe her, pe cholle vnder pe chin. Ibid. 
2879 A hitte hem so on pe cholle. And karf ato pe prote 
bolfc. c 1394 P. PI Crede 224 His chyn with a chol lollede 
As greet as a gos eye growen all of grece. 1646 Sir_T. 
Browne Pseud. Ep. v. i. 234 The chowle or crop adhering 
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unto the lower side of the bill, and so descending by the 
throat. 

1S91 Pkrciv.all Sp. Diet., Cerbigiiillo, the iiecke of a 
bull, any fat necke or ioule. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon 
(1813) 327 Its head is small, clean, and free from flesh about 
the jaws ; . . throat free from jowl or dewlap. 1827 D. J oh n- 
SON hid. Field Sports 25 Jungle fowl . . the cocks are of a 
black red with large combs and joles. 1868 Atkinson 
Cleveland Gloss., Jo2ul,..2. The fleshy appendages which, 
in a fat person, hang down from the jaws, forming, as it 
were, part of the flesh of the thioat. 1871 Napheys Prev, 
<y Cure Dis. ni. vi. 786 The penduleiit jowls of the pig. 

Jowl, jole (d.^dul, dgaul), sb.B Forms : a. 4-5 
choll(e, 5 choule. 5-6 iolle, 5 iol, 6-7 iole, 
7 jolle, joule, (geoule), 7-S joll, joul, joal, 7-9 
jole, jowl. [The forms agiee generally with those 
of Jowl sh .^ ; but the j forms appear here much 
earlier, and the ck forms disappear before igoo; 
in sense 2, the ch forms are not evidenced at all. 
For these reasons, and on account of the complete 
distinction of sense, this is treated provisionally as 
a distinct word ; but its origin remains unknoAvn. 

The chronology of the forms of this word, and of Jowl 
and suggests that it was in this word that the j forms 
originated, and that hence they passed in the i6th c. to the 
two others in which ch was original, so as to level all three 
under the form jmul,jole. But no extrinsic source of either 
Jolle or cholle in the sense ‘ head ’ has been found.] 
tl. The head of a man or beast. (In quot. 1562 
applied app. to the head or top of an engine of war.) 
Obs. or ? dial. 

a. a 1400 Jlfinor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 501/314 So haide 
raced he Jiat Rolle, pat he chopped his Cholle A^eyn t>e 
Marbel-ston [cf. Audel.ay 77 So hard Rofyn rogud his roll, 
That he smot with his choule A3ayns the marbystone]. 
c 1400 Vwaine <(• Gaw. 1994 Sunder strake he the throte 
boll That fra the body went the choll. By the lioun tail the 
hevid hang yit, For tharbyhad he tane his bit. 

( 3 . c 144a Promp. Pai-v. 264/2 Iol, or heed (K, S, P. 
iolle), caput. 1562 Phaer AEncid ix. Eeijb, Wher their 
engine ioynes his iolle, A huge vnweldie weiglit y“ troians 
rumbling did doun iolle. 1783 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Lyric 
Odes V. iv, St. Dennis, when his jowl was taken off, Hugg’d 
it, and kiss’d it. 179S — Pindariana Wks. 1812 IV. 227 
Leeds and Hawkesbury join'd their jowls together. 1825 
B ROCKETT, Jowl, the head, 

2 . Spec. The head of a fish ; hence (as a cut or 
dish), the head and shoulders of certain fish, as the 
salmon, sturgeon, and ling. 

CI430 Tivo Cookery-bks. 61 Jollys of Samoun. C1460 J. 
Russell Bk. Nurture 622 The Iolle of he salt sturgeoun 
thyn take hede ye slytt. 1530 Palsgr. 235/1 Iolle of a 
fy'sshe, teste. 1607 Beaum. & Fl. Woman-Hater i. ii. For 
the Captain of the Guards Table, three chines of Beef, 
and two joals of Sturgeon, c 1645 Howell Lett. :. v. xvi. 
Two geoules of sturgeon. 1659-60 Pepys Diary 20 Jan., 
Went, .to the Swan in Fish Streete .. where we were veiy 
merry at our Jole of Ling. _ 1719 S. Sewall Diary 25 JMar, 
(1882) III. 216, I present his Excellency with a Joll of the 
Salmon. 1732 Pope Ep. Cobhain 241 Mercy on my Soul ! 
Is there no hope? Alas !— then bring the Jowl, 1747 
Mrs. Glasse Cookery i,x. 89 To dre.ss a jole of pickled 
salmon. 1833 Soyeu Pantroph. 225 The jole and belly 
were thought the most delicate parts. 1839 Thacker \y 
Virgin, ix, I have kept for your Excellency the jowl of this 
salmon. 

Jowl, joll (dgoul), sb.^ Now dial. Also 6 
iole. [f. Jowl, joll 

1 . A bump ; a blow, esp. on the head; a knock, 
a stroke. 

CIS20 SBoKe, Mery Geste 259 Thewenche behinde lent him 
. . Many a iole about the nole with a great battill dore. 1877 
N. W. Line. Gloss., Jowl, a jolt, a knock. 1883 G. C. 
Davies Norfolk Broads xix. (1884) 143 The wherrymen 
.seize the opportunity, .to plunge the spears into the mud, 
and so get a good many eels. The strokes of the spear are 
called ‘jowles’. 

2 . A knock on the wall of a coal-pit, given as a 
signal, or to ascertain its thickness : cf. Jowl 4. 

1851 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northuwb. <5- Durh. 
32 Joaol, a sort of ‘ tattoo ', beaten alternately upon the face 
of two places or drifts near holing, or intended to hole into 
each otiier, by a person in each place, for the purpose of 
ascertaining, by the sound, their relative positions. 

3 . pi. Jowls, a game resembling hockey. 

1835 Robinson Whilby Glass. s.v. Joiol, The game of 
‘Jowls ’..appears to have no more aim in it than that of 
Sending the projectile from place to place by way of bodily 
exercise. 

4 . A single stroke of a bell ; the tolling, knell, 
or clang of a bell : cf. Jow sb, 2. Chiefly dial. 

1822 Scott Nigel x. The dinner-bell is going to sound — 
hark, it is clearing its rusty throat with a preliminaiy jowl. 
1883 Thomson Leddy May 4 (E. D. D.) The deid-bell rings 
wi’ .solemn jowl. 

Jowl, joll (clgJ'd), w.l Now dial. Forms: 
5 cholle; 6 iolle, geolle, 7 joule, jowle, 5- joll, 
8- jowl, (9 joul, jole). [perh. f. Jowl sb.^, the 
notion being app. to knock a head or ball ; cf. also 
note to Jolt v. Sense 5 may be of distinct oiigin.] 
1 . trails. To strike (a ball) with a stick. 
c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Mauhode iv. ix. (1869) 181 A crooked 
staf me lakketh for to cholle with, and a bal to pleye me 
with. 1833 Robinson Whitby^ Gloss., To Joiul, to stiike 
from the ground with_a long stick or a boy's bat, a piece of 
wood or a ball, to a distance. 

, 2 . To bump ; to strike, knock, or push ; esp., to 
dash (the head, etc.) against something. 

c 1470 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 276 There was jollyng, ther 
was rennyng for the sovereynte. 1519 Horman Vulg. 138, 
I geolled my heed ageynst the walle. 1530 Palsgr. 593/I( 


I idled hyiii .aboute the eares tyll I made my fyste sore. 
1556 J. Heywood Spider y P'. ii. 103 Many a flie the flap 
hath lobde and iolde. 1601 Shake All's Well i. iii. 30 They 
may ioule horns togethei. 1602 — Ham. v. i. 84 That Scull 
. . how the knaue iowles it to th’ grownd. 1640 Qis.'sr Knave 
in Gr. ii. i. D iv', Yester night a scurvy boy did so joule my 
head and the wall together. <ri8ii Cumberland in T. Mitchell 
Aristoph., Clouds II. 52 Who is he that jowls them [the 
clouds] thus together But Jove himself? 1863 Mrs. Toogood 
Yorksh. Dial., He jouled his head against the wall. 1863 
Leeds Merc. 7 Mar., She also ‘ joled’ my head against the 
bed post. 

TS. Oitr. To strike or bump against something. 
1770 Armstrong Imitations 85 Now they mount On the 
tall billow’s top, and .seem to jowl Against the stars. 

4 . irans. To strike (the wall of a coal-pit) as a 
signal or to ascertain the thickness of the wall. 

1823 Bkockltt, ftnul, to knock, or lathei to give a .signal 
by knocking. 1862 Times 21 Jan., The men [imprisoned in 
the pit] have not been heard ‘jowhng’ since i o’clock- 
yesterday afternoon. 

5 . inlr. and trans. To toll, knell, or ring slowly, 
as a bell ; =JoAV s'. 2. Chiefly dial. 

1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron II, 120 Candles were lighted 
and bells were jowied. i888 Dottie Rambles 88 (E. ID. D.) 
It [the bell] kept on jowlin. 

Jowl, vJ Obs. exc. dial. In 5-6 ioll, 7 jole, 
jaul, jawL [Origin obscure. J inlr. To talk 
noisily or angrily. Hence Jowling vbl. sb. 

[C1440 York Myst. xxx. 235 O, what javellis are ye ]>at 
jappis with gollyng [read jollyng].] ? <11330 Image Ipocr. 
IV. 580 Thus the people seyne, With words true and playne 
How they lest and ioll. 1606 Wily Beguiled in Hawkins 
Eng Drama III. 317 Well, I’ll not stay with her; staj', 
quotha? To be yauld and jaul’d at. Ibid. -^42 Her fathei 
o’ th’ other side, he yoles at her and joles at her. 1632 1 . L 
Womens Rights 180 The poore woman can haue no quiet 
her husband keepes such a iawling. [In mod. s. w. dialect i 
see Eng. Dial. Dict.\ 

t Jowl, v.B nonce-wd. [f. Joavl j/i.l] trans. 
To place ‘ cheek by jowl 
1634 Gayton Pleas. Notes in. i. 66 Sancho was cheek by 
jowle at dinner, and now he is jowl’d with him after dinner. 

Jowied (dgjuld), a. [f. Jowl jAI + -ed^.] 
Having joAvls or jaws (of a specified kind). 

1861 Dickens Gt. Expect. III. 63 Drummle glanced at 
me, with an insolent triumph on his great-jowled face. 1897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 248 The crowd about the 
town-hall doors — blue-jowled Portuguese. 

Jowler (dgdu’loi, dgairlsi). Obs. exc. dial. 
[f. as prec. + -EBkJ A heavy-jawed dog. Used 
also as quasi-proper name for a dog of this kind. 

1679 Mulgrave Ess. Satire 100 Jowler lugs him still 
Thiough hedges, ditches. 1719 D’Urfey Pills 11 . 331 With 
deep mouth’d J owlers too, and Rocks. 1721 Bailey, Jovoler 
a Dog’s Name. 1733 Johnson, Jmuhr, the name of a hunt, 
ing dog or beagle. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1853 
I. 138 When the jowlers tear him to pieces, he shows fecht, 
and gangs aff with a snarl. 

Jowlop, Jowlopped : see Jollop, Jolloped. 
tJowT-piece. Arch. Obs. Also 6 iotill-, 
iooll-. [f. Jowl sb. (it is doubtful which) + Piece.] 
= JOWPY. 

I 1333 Hampton Court Acc., To J. H. painter . . for laying 
of the iqull-pccys rownde ahowght the haull with green 
merbyll in oyle . . to _R. S. mouldei of Antykeworke, for a 
tiayle of antyk sett in the great loull-pece . . for a creste 
goyng uppon the bedde of the sayd iooll pece, 
Jowly(dgdu-li), a. [f. JoAVL rAb-t--Y.] Having 
large or prominent jowls. 

a 1873 Lytton Ken. Chillingly I. viii_, The face of the rural 
man is coarse-grained and perhaps jowly. 1896 Chamb, 
ynd. XIII. 583/1 A coarse, open-faced, jowly man. 

Jowpoiin, obs. form of Jupon. 
tJowpy, jopy. Arch. Obs. Forms; 4iowpe, 
5 iowpye, iopee, iope, ioppe, ioppy, 5-6 iopy. 
[A word recorded from Cambridge and East An- 
glia; app. orig. jow-pece, f. Jozu earlier form of 
Jaav sb.l : cf. the later jazo-piece s.v. Jaav J( 5.1 7, 
and Joavl-piece.] A cornice extending between 
the principals of a Gothic roof, and usually sup- 
porting the feet of the secondary principals. 

1374 in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 238 Wyndbems, 
suchiates Asthelers Corbelsjowpes balkes summeis. 1413-14 
Ibid. II, 441 Item pro cariagio vnius trabis cumj jopy v'', 
1432-3 Ibid, 446 Pro vj joppyes precii joppe xij‘‘, 1438 
in J. Gage Suffolk (183S) 140 Having atwix iche two prin- 
ceapals a purloyne a iope and iiij spairys. 1448-9 in 
Willis_ & Clark Cambridge (1886) II. 10 The Avalplates of 
the seid hall shalbe. .vij inches of Thiknes with jopees from 
bem to bem. 1432 Ibid. I. 282 Also Jowpyes xvj'‘“ iiiche in 
brede with a Batylment by nethe with a Crest above. . . Item 
atte euery end of the sengulers atte the JoAvpye shalbe 
an Angell. 1466 Ibid. Ill, 93 Alle the gistes . . shal rest 
vpon the crosse donnauntes and on the said ioppijs. 1304 
in J. Gage Suffolk 150 Item, paid to Lyng for colorj-ng my 
closet, and the Jopys in the hall 6s. 8<f. 

Jows(e, obs. forms of Juice, 

Jowser (dgau'zgi), variant of Doaa’SEE, one who 
uses the divining rod. So Jowsing, 'bjosing, 

1797 Billingsley View Agric. Somerset 22 By the help 
of the divining-rod vulgarly call'd posing. 1839 De Quincey 
Mod. Superst. Wks. 186a III. 323 These people are locally 
called Jo-.vsers. 1886 Elvvorthy PK Som. Word-bE s.v. 
Dmose, In some parts of the country the operation is 
called Jozosiug, and the operator a fozuser. 

JoAvte, obs. form of Joutb. 

Jowter (d5au’t3i). dial. Also jo-wdei:, 
-ler, chowter, chowder; and (? orig. fem.) 
jowBter, jouster. A fish-hawker (Cornwall, 
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Devonsh.). Also, A hawker or pedlar of any 
kind. 

1550 in Strype EccL Mem, (1721) II. App. QQ. 142 (Corn- 
wall) Item, when the fisher or jowtar bring any fish to the 
market, that then they sel the same at reasonable prices. 
1602 Carevv Cornvjall 131 b. When plenty of fish is vented 
to the fish-drivers, whom we call Jowters. 1630 in Westcote 
Devon (1845) 37S Fishing is a very commodious employ- 
ment . . where they take sufficient . . and send by divers 
called Jouters, into the inland countries. 1808 J^Ionthly 
Mag. II. 345 Chowter. 1848 C. A. Johns Week at Lizard 
47 The ybrorfrr-i-, or hawkers are miles away. 1837 Kings- 
ley T'dio V. Ago xiv, Mr. Tieluddra, principal ‘jowder', 
i.e. fish-salesman, of Aberalva. 1863 C. A. Johns Home 
Walks 187 The majority [of the Lobsters] being puichased 
at a set rate by the ‘jowders’, fish salesmen. 1880 W. 
Cornwall Gloss., Chowter, a female fish-vendor. More 
commonly jouster. Geneially, those who go about the 
country m caits. 1888 Elworthy W. Soin. IVord-bk., 
Jowder, jowler, a hawker, pedlar. 

Joy (dgoi), sb. Forms: 5-6 ioie, ioi, 3-7 
ioye, ioy, (3 ioi^e, 4 io 5 e, ioy 5 e, yoi, yo 3 , 
goye, 5 yoye, yoy), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
OF", joie, joys joy, jewel, F. jois C=Pr. joia, Sp. 
joya, Pg. joia jewel, It. gioja joy, jewel) pop.L. 
*gaudia fem. for L. gatidia,^, oi gatidium joyj 
cf. Yx..joi L. gaudiiun.l 

1 . A vivid emotion of pleasure arising from a 
sense of well-being or satisfaction ; the feeling or 
state of being highly pleased or delighted ; exulta- 
tion of spirit ; gladness, delight. 

a 1225 Alter. R. 218 Auh efter jte spreoue, on ende, — 
heoune is l^e muchele ioie. a 1240 Lofsang in Colt. Horn. 
213 A1 mi woa on eoiSe schal turnen me to ioie. 1340 
Ayenb. 226 More wes tocne of wepinge and of zorje jianne 
of goye and of ydele blisse. Ibid. 75 Ioye wyhoute ende, 
c 1440 York Mysi. xxx. 3S7 pi joie is in japes. 1335 Cover- 
dale Rs. exx-vi. 5 They that sowe in teeres, shal reape in 
ioye. 1611 Bible Jab xxxviii 7 When the morning starres 
sang together, and all the sonnes of God shouted for ioy. 
1651 Bp. Hall Solil. 27 There is little difference betwixt 
joy and happiness. 17S4 Richardson Grandisoti IV. iv. 39, 

I have joy in the joy of all these good people. 1783 Boswell 
Tour Hebr. 30 Oct., Joseph, .reported that the earl ‘jumped 
for joy ’. 1802 WoRDSW. Resol. Indep. vii, I thought . . Of 

him who walked in glory and in joy Following his plough, 
along the mountain-side. 1820 Keats Ode Melancholy ill, 
Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips Bidding adieu. 1867 
Jean Ingelow Dominion 29 It is a comely fashion to be 
glad — Joy is the grace we say to God. 

b. With a and pi : an instance or kind of this. 
a 1^00 Cursor M. 23366 Ne hert mai think \>3.a. ioies sere, 

pat lesu cilst has dight til his. 0 1430 Cov. Myst. 261 There 
joye of alle joyis to the is sewre ! c 1620 Donne Serin, (ed. 
Alford) IV. 272 This third Ioy. .is not a collateral Ioy. .hut 
it is a fundamental Ioy, a radical Ioy. 1697 Dkvoen Virg. 
Georg. IV. 749 Averse from Venus, and from nuptial Joys. 
1833 Tennyson Maud i. v, 3 A joy in which I cannot re- 
joice, A glory I shall not find. 

c. The expression of glad feeling; outward le- 
joicing; mirth; f jubilant festivity. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 5014 Isaac wel es for to sai A man }>at 
takens ioy and plan 01400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 286 
Whan thei dyen, thei maken gret feste and gret ioye and 
reuell, 1335 Covebdale Fs. cxxvi, 2 Then shall oure mouth 
be fylled with laughter, and oure tonge with ioye. 1532 
Huloet, Ioye made for victorie, as bonefyres wyth ban- 
kettesj epinicium. i6ir Bible Isa. lii. 9 Breake foorth into 
ioy, sing together, yee waste places. 1800 Wordsw. Idle 
Shepherd-hoys i The valley rings with mirth and joy. 

■fd. Maiden of joy, a courtesan (F. fills de 
joie). Obs. 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. iv. xxv. 141 The 
lively drafts . . of a mayden of ioy or a common woman. 

fe. ellipt. An expression of sympathetic joy, a 
congratulation. Cf. phr. to give one (the) joy. Obs. 

1636 Finett For. Ambass. ii In conclusion, a joy pro- 
nounced by the King and Queen, and seconded with con- 
gratulation of the Lords there present. 

f. Used intei'jectionally , as an expression of joy. 
I719_ De Foe Crusoe i. xv. (1840) 266 Friday, .in a kind of 
surprise falls a-jumping and dancing.. ‘O joy!’ says he. 
1803-6 Wordsw. Intimations ix, O joy ! that in our 
embers Is something that doth live. 1817 Moore Lalla R., 
Par. <5- Peri, Joy, joy for ever ! my task is done, The gates 
are passed, and heaven is won. 

2 . A pleasurable state or condition ; a state of 
happiness or felicity ; esp. the perfect bliss or beati- 
tude of heaven ; hence, the place of bliss, paradise, 
heaven ; = Bliss 2 c, Globy 7. Obs. or arch. 

c 1275 Passion Our Lord 586 in 0. E. Misc. 34 per is my 
vader and eke heore, and ioye euer ilyche. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 335 per abbep kinges & mani ojiere ofte ibe in ioie. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 1319 pat he wone wip vs wip-Inne, And 
aftur pis ly_f to Ioye wende. C1400 Maundev. (Roxh.) 
xxxi. 141 pai go to be ioy of Paradys [zV vait cn paradzs]. 
1422 tv. Secreia Secret., Priv. Priv. 130 Therfor Sholde a 
man lytill cowete..the honnoure, the yoy, or the gladnysse 
of this worlde. 1332 Bk. Com. Prayer, Morn. Prayer, So 
that at the last we may come to hys eternall ioye. c 1646 
Milton Sonn. Mrs. Thomson, Thy works, and alms. .Fol- 
lowed thee up to joy and bliss for ever. [1870 J, Ellerton 
Hymn, ‘ When the day of toil is done ’ iv. Bring us, where 
all tears are dried, Joy for evermore.] 

3 . A source or object of joy ; that which causes 
joy, or in which delight is taken ; a delight. 

Joys of Mary (ff. C. Ch.), special occasions of joy to the 
mother of Jesus Christ. The mediaeval church reckoned 
five ; lists differ ; an early 14th c. poem (Wright Lyric P. 
(1844) 9s)has the Annunciation, Nativity, Epiphtmy, Resur- 
rection, and her Assumption ; later R. C. writers make 
Mven, adding as second and fifth, the Visitation and Finding 
in the Temple, and making the seventh the Ascension. 
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c 1273 Luve Ron in O. E. Misc. 97 His sihte is al ioye 
and gleojhe is day wyj?-ute nyhte. 1382 Wyclif Phil. iv. i 
My britheren moost dereworthe . . my ioye and ray crowne. 
c 1430 Hymns Virg. 67 Quod man, y pleie, y wrastile, y 
sprynge, pese ioies wolen neuere wende me fro. iS39 Bible 
(G reat) Ps. xlviii. 2 The hyll of Sion is a fayre place, & the 
ioye of the whole earth. i6ir Bible Isa. xx.xii. 14 The 
forts and towers shall he for dens for ever, a joy of wild 
asses, a pasture of flocks. 1818 Keats Endyni. i. i A 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever. 1876 Ooida Winter City 
vi. 151 You can see no hoiizon from it ; that alone is the joy 
of the inooi-land. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P. 89 Al thourh that levedy gent 
and smal, heried by hyr joies fyve. Ibid. 96 The thridde 
joie of that levedy That men clepeth the Epyphany. 1463 
Bury Wills 17 Oure ladyes fyve joyes. 1674 Buevint 
Saul atEndor 281 They allow but 40 dales Pardon for saying 
seven Paters and Aves to the honor of the seven Joies. 

b. Used (esp. diall) as a term of endearment for 
a sweetheart, child, etc. ; a darling: cf. Jo 2. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. IV. i. 4 While I .. kisse thy faire 
large eares, my gentle ioy. 1606 — Ant. tj- Cl. l. v. 58 His 
lemembiance lay In Egypt with his ioy. 1789 Blake 
Songs Innoc., Infant Joy 7 Pretty joy 1 Sweet joy but two 
days old. 1873 B. L. Farjeon Love's Viet, xxv, She 
instructed her eldest joy how to behave. 1876 Whitby Gloss. 
S.V., ‘ My bonny joy ! ’ ray pretty dear. 

f 4 . The quality which causes joy ; quality or 
faculty of delighting; = Delight sb. 3. Obs. rare. 

a 1400 Pistil! of Susan 41 pus pis dredful demers on dayes 
pider drewe, Al for gentrise and Ioye of pat lewesse. 1483 
Cath. Augl. 197/2 loy,..aiiicnitas. 

J 5 . Joyful adoring praise and thanksgiving; 
= Gloey 4. Rendering L. gloria (Gr. So£a) , esp. 
in the doxologies. Obs. 

AVhen OE. wuldor, early ME. suulder, becain#obs., and 
L. gloria, OY . glorie, gloire, was not yet adopted, Eng. had 
no word distinctly representing L. gloria. Hence bliss and 
joy were used naturally at first of the glory of heaven (see 
sense 2 above, Bliss 2 c, Glory 4), and extended to this 
sense in which gloria, gloire represent Gr. Sofa ; cf. Bliss 3. 

<21300 Cursor M. 11260 On hei be ioi, and pes on lagh. 
c 1374 Chaucer Boeth. v. pr. vi. 139 (Camh. MS.) pe luge 
pat seep and demep alle pinges. (To whom he goye and 
woishlpe hi Infynyt tymes Amen.) 1387 Trevisa 
(Rolls) VII. 289 Gloria Patri etc. pat is, Ioye to pe Fadir. 
a 1400 Prymer (1891) 17 Ioy3e be to the fadir, and to the 
sone, and to the holy goost. 1483 Cath. Angl. jqt/z Ioy, 
adoria. .doxa, doxtila. 

1 6 . A jewel. (F.yb/e, Godef.) Obs. 

1399 Breton Miseries Manillia 11, Here my sweete Mis- 
tresse, take this Pearle-ioye Set it in the ring that hangeth 
at mine eare. 1611 Florio, Gioia, a ioy, a gemrae, a iewell. 
t b. In E. Indian use from Pg. joia. Obs. 

1800 Asiat. Ann. Reg., Chron. 17/1 Shaik Ishmall was 
convicted of breaking into the house of Pittamber Nanain, 
and stealing from thence a variety of gold and silver joys. 
1809 Maria Graham Jrnl. Resia, India(iZ}2) 3 To murder 
these helpless creatures for the sake of their ornaments or 
joys. 1824 Sk. India (ed. 2) 78 Groups of dancing-girls, 
covered with joys. 

7 . Asirol. Joys of the Planets : see quots. 

[<11400-30 Alexander 704 And how pe mode Marcure 
makis sa mekill ioy.] 1658 Phillips, Joyes of the Planets, 
aie when they are in those houses where they are most 
powerful and strong, as Saturn joyeth in Scorpio. 1706 
Phillips, Joys of the Ijaneis .. are certain Dignities that 
befall them, either by being in the place of a Planet of like 
Quality or Condition, or when they are in a House of the 
Figure agreeable to their own Nature. 1819 Jas. Wilson 
Coiiipl. Diet. Asirol., Joys of the Planets .. Every planet, 
according to Ptoleniy, is in his joy when another is dig- 
nified in any of his digmtie.s. . .They are also said in modern 
astrology to have their joys in certain houses according to 
their nature, whether good or evil, thus I7 joys in the 12^'', 
7/ in the n**'. 

J 8. Isolated obsolete uses. a. A stage-play. 
c 1440 Pronip. Paiv). 264/ 1 Ioy, or pley pat begynny the 
wythe sorow, and endythe wythe gladnes, comedia. Ioy, 
or pley pat begynnythe wythe gladnesse, and endythe wythe 
sorow, iragedia. 
b. (See quot.) 

i6oo Dymmok Ireland^ (1843) g Joye is when their idle 
men require meat and drinke out of raeale tymes . . it is as 
much to say as a benevolence. 

9 . In various phrases ; 

ta. To have joy q/j to be highly pleased or delighted 
\vith._ t b. To make joy, to rejoice. With indirect ohj., 
To give a glad welcome. Jc, To take joy, to take plea- 
sure, be glad, rejoice. d. To wish (arch, give) one (j the) 
joy of, to express sympathetic joy or give one’s good wishes 
to a person on a happy occasion ; to congratulate. Often 
ironical. Cf. Joy v. 5 b. e. God give you joy, Joy go 
•with you, etc., ejaculations expressive of good wishes. 

a. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 253 Al pe kun pat him iseij 
adde of him ioye inou. c 1386 Chaucer Melib. v 768 They 
were so . . rauysshed and hadden so greet ioye of hire, that 
wonder was to telle. CX430 Pleriin 184 Whan Gawein 
vndirstode the speche of his brother, he hadde of hym 
hertely ioye, and moche he hym preysed. 1386 A. Day 
Eng. Secretary il. (1623) 60, I trust you shall have joy of 
me, and . . I doubt not but so to behave my selfe, that I sh all 
well deserve this good liking. .of my master. b. c 1300 
Havelok 1200 Hise children . . maden ioie swipe mikel. 
c 1320 Cast. Love 1771 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS., 
The apostlys and the martiris, The confessors and the vir- 
ginis, Alle wolle him ioy makyn. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 
79/1 Thenne ranne the dogge. .and cam home as a messager 
fawnyng and raakyng_ ioye with hys tail. 1390 Spenser 
F. Q. I. iii. 32 Such ioy made Vna when her knight she 
found. c. 1600 Shaks. A. K L. iv. i. 90 Ros. Am not I 
your Rosalind ?_ Orl. I take some ioy to say you are. 1611 
— Wint, T. V. i. 80 Such As. .it should take ioy To see her 
in your armes. d. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado ii. i. 200, I 
wish him ioy of her. 1631 T. Adams in Lett. Lit. Men 
(Camden) 147, I wish you much joy in the execution of that 
honefull employment. X638 W. Mountagu in Buccleuch 


MSS., Montagu Ho. (Hist._ MSS. Comm.) I. 277 Sir Christ. 
Yerlverton gave him first joy of his office.^ ciyio Celia 
Fiennes Diary (1888) 141 Ye Earle having just marry’d his 
Eldest daughter . . there was Company to wishe her joy. 
1806-7 J. Beresford Miseries Hum. Life (1826) iv. Introd , 

I give you joy of having found out that. 1835 Thackeray 
Neiucomes ii, Newcome, my boy.. I give you joy. 1883 J. 
Payn Heir Ages _x\vi, You will even go the length of wishing 
them joy of their bargain. e. <21440 Sir Eglam, 608 
Syr, yf ymu yoye of yowie chjdde. Toiuneley Myst. 

xiii. 550 So god. .gyf me Ioy of my chylde ! 1588 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V. it. <^48 God giue thee ioy of him. 1396 — 
— Merck. V. m. li. 190 To cry good ioy, good ioy my Lord 
and Lady. 1603 — Meas. for M. v. i. 532 Ioy to you 
Mariana. 1742 Pope Dune. iv. 54 Joy to great Chaos I let 
Division reign. 1824-46 Landor Imag. Conv. Wks. I. 171 
There we leave her, and joy go with her. 

10 . Comb, objective and obj. genitive, as joy- 
Mller, -maker ; joy-bringing, -dispelling, -inspit'- 
iitg adjs. ; instrumental, etc. , as joy-bright, -encom- 
passed, -rapt, -resounding, -wrung adjs. ; joy- 
berejt, -mixt adjs.; attrib., of or expressing 
joy, as joy-gijt, -note, -offering, -tear-, joy-bells, 
-fire, -gun, bells rung, a bonfire lighted \ff.jeu de 
joie'], or a gun fiied to celebrate a joyful event; 
j oy-firing (nonce-wd.) , lighting of joy- fires J joy- 
making, merrymaking; f joy-sop, a sop made 
by dipping cake in wine ; joy-weed, a 2-)Iant of 
the genus Alternanthera Plant-n. 1884). 

1836 Mayne Siller Gun v. xhv, When now, in tune. The 
*joy-bells chime. 1894 Mrs. Fr. Elliot Roman Gossip i, 
Every chuich echoes joy-bells to the deep booin of Saint 
Peter’s. 1386 Warner Alb. Eng. i. ii, Cybell, *ioy-bereft, 
And Vesta. .Did both lament. 1744 Akenside Pleas. Iinag. ■ 
III. 91 Chief the glance Of wishful envy draws their ’'joy- 
bright eyes, c 1600 Davison Ps. cxxv. Peace, *joy-bunging 
peace And plentie shall for euer dwell With God’s owne 
chosen Israeli. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 54 Through all 
her *joy-deserted seats. 1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) II. 
III. 169 The *joy-encompassed path of Song. 1843 Carlyle 
Cromwell (1871) I. 33 Old London was . . in a blaze with 
’’joy-fires. 1864 — Fredk. Gi. xvii vii, Such a ‘’joy- 
firing’ for Lobositz. 1831 Mrs. Browning Czmzz Guidi 
Wind. n. 123 And foiled The *joy-guns of theii echo. 4819 
SnrLLEY Cyclops 170 The Bacchic dew Of ’‘joy-inspiring 
grapes. 1838 Doran Crt. Pools 336 To place, .the German 
fools or *joy-makers before a foreign public, c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. 1,1810) 56 In alle his *joy makyng. .He felle 
dede doun colde as any stone. 1748 Thomson Cast. Indol, 
i. xlvii, Oh . . fill with pious awe and *joy-mixt woe the 
heart. 1898 Athenmum 27 Aug. 281/3 No *joy-_peal was 
rung. 1648 Herrick Hesper., Twelfe Night iii, Let us 
make ’'Joy-sops with the cake. 

Joy (clgoi), zt. Forms: 3-6 ioyen, 4-5 ioie(n, 
4-7 ioye, ioy, (5 ioi), 7 joye, 7- joy. [ME. a. 
OWjoir to rejoice, enjoy, welcome, etc., F. jottir 
= ' 2 t. gaudir, gauzir, jauzir ’.—'po'p.'L. *gaudire = 
L. gaudere to rejoice.] 

Jl. 7 ‘efl, To experience joy; to find or take plea- 
sure; to enjoy oneself ; to rejoice. Obs. 

C1260 Somer is comen jm Rel. Ant. I. 100 This day 
beginniz to longe, And this foules everichon joye hem wit 
songe._ 1614 Meriton Chr. Assur. House 13 To joy our 
selves in things uncertaine is but an induction of griefe. 1712 
ADDispN Sped. No. 517 f 2 Hehas never joyed himself since. 

2 . intr. To feel or manifest joy ; to be glad ; to 
rejoice, exult. Occas. with it or cognate obj. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 17976 Wiji cry Jiei ioyeden euerychone. 
a 1323 Prose Psalter xl[i]. 12 Myn enemy ne shal nou3t 
ioien up me. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 387/1 Al the celestyal 
courte ioyed and songen thys verce. a 1333 Ld. Berners 
Huou xhv. 147, I shall neuer ioy in my herte vnto the 
tyme I haue slayne the. 160a Narcissus (1893) 422 Ah, the 
pooie rascall, never ioyd it since. 1603 Chapman All 
Pooles I. i, To ioy one ioy, and thinke both one thought, 
Liue both one life. 1713-20 Pope Iliad in. 37 So joys a 
lion, if the branching deer Or mountain-goat, his bulky 
prize, appear. i883_Miss Braddon Wyllards Weird xxiv, 
She had . . sympathised and sorrowed and joyed with them. 

b. To rejoice or delight : const, in (fioj, at, 
with), to do something, or with clause. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1990 Makayre ioyede fiat 
jjey were so stable, a 1340 Hampole Psalter v. 14 Ioy 
sail all in Je fiat lufis Jzi name, c 1430 tr. De Imitatione ni. 
ill. 66 pei ioy more at vanyte fian Jiou at troupe, c 1470 
Henryson Mor. Fab. iii. {Cock y Fox) 537 Prydfull he was, 
and jpyit of his sin. 1493 Trevisa's Barth. De P. R. xviii. 
Ixxxii. (W. de W.) Ffij b/2 Some bestys Ioye of theyr 
owne colours. 1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. i Pel. 
iv. II If they do repent, it is to be ioyed at. 1390 Marlowe 
o.nd Pi. Tamburi. v. iii, I joy, my lord, your highness is 
so strong. 1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 235 This is 
sufficient to make us little to joy in foreigners money. 1741 
Richardson Pamela II. 345 O my good old Acquaintances, 
said I, I joy to see you. 1837 Howitt Rur. Life in. vi. 
(1862) 274 Back to the scenes in whicli he early joyed. 

c. Astral. Of a planet : see Joy sh. 7. 

1638, i8ig [see Joy sb. 7]. 1833 Smedley Occult Set. 

311 Cogent reasons are given why the planets should joy in 
these houses rather than others. 

Jd. ti'ans. To rejoice at. Obs. 

1602 Warner Alb. Eng. ix. xlv, Edward Duke of Bucking- 
ham, whose end That Prelate ioyde, the people moend. 
1607 Tourneur Rev. Trag. iv. ii. Wks. 1878 II. 105 Thou 
shalt not joy his death. 1647 R. Stapylton juvenal xv. 86, 
I joy it, and I thinke it self does so. 
o. trans. To fill with joy ; to gladden, delight. 

t a. tyxsMt-impers. : with oj or clause. Ohs. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 12110 The syxte grace of 
shryfte to neuene Hyt ioyeth alle jje court of heuene. 
c 1400 Destr. Troy 214 It loyes me, lasop, of fii iust 
werkes. c 1390 Greene Fr. Bacon x. 20 It joys me that 
such men . . should lay their liking on this base estate. 
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JOYOUSITIE. 


1651 Cromwell in Ellis Orig. Lett. Ser. 11. HI. 366 Itjoyes i 
mee to heeie thy soiile prospeieth. 1703 Rowe | 
I. i. 320 It joys my heart that I have found you, | 

b. With ordinary subject, arch, 
c 1450 Cov. Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 68 God wol be matij Man- 
kend to save, and that joyth me. 1573 Tusser Husb. 
(1878) 68 For his sake that ioyed vs all with his birth. 
1667 Pepvs Diary 2 Sept., Which did mightily joy me. 
1807-8 W. Irving Salmag. ix. (i36o) 209 0, how these 
.strangers joy'd my sight. 184s Mrs. S. C. Hall IVhiteboy 
i.x. 76 The barrel was .. smooth enough to joy the heart of 
a Red Indian. 

j- c. passive. To be joyed., to be rejoicecl or de- 
lighted, to (ind joy or delight. Obs. 

1382 Wyclif Ecebis. XXV. 10 A man that is io3id [L. ju- 
ciindatiir, 1388 is myrie] in sones lyuende. i486 Surtees 
Misc. (i8S8) 53 Gretely gladdit and joyed of the commyng 
of his moost nail persone. 1617 Moryson I tin. ii. 273 How 
joied we are that so good event hath followed. 1676 Hobbes 
Iliad SLix. 165, I am joy’d The counsel you have given us 
to hear. 1725 Pope Odyss. vii. 355 My soul was joy’d in 
vain ; For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main. 

4. To deiive enjoyment from; to possess or use 
with enjoyment; to enjoy. + Formerly, also, in 
weaker sense, To have the use or benefit of : 

= Enjot 4, JoiSE 2. a. irans. arch, 
c 1320 Sir Tristr. 47 A forward fast \>s.\ bond pat ich a man 
schul ioien his. C1400 Apol. Loll. 77 He schal ioi it as his 
oune. igig Barclay Egloges iv. (1570) C iv/2, I graunt 
thee Codrus to ioy my armony. 1590 Spenser F. Q. ir. x. 

S3 Him succeded Marius, Who ioyd his dayes in great tran- 
quillity. 1667 Milton P. L. ix. 1166 Who might have liv’d 
and joy’d immortal bliss. 1700 Dryden Cyinon ij- Iph. 544, 

I will be there, And join’d by thee intend to joy' the fair. 
i865 Alger Solit. NaT iv. 282 He was at home, 

with the things hejoymd. 

fb. tntr,vti\hof. (^.jouirdci) Obs. 

1302 Ord Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv. viii. 1S9 Who 
useth,or ioyeth wyttyngelyof lettius oi of graces sograunted. 
<21533 Gd. Berners Gold. Bk. M. Aurd. (1546) Bivb, Yf 
that age was glorious in ioyeng of his persone, no lesse it 
is to vs to ioye of his doctrines. Brie/ Exam. +iv b, 

Howe lytle we shall ioy of them, and vse them. 

F 5. trails. To salute or greet with expressions of 
joy, welcome, or honour ; in early use, to give glory 
to, glorify, extol. Ohs. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love i. x._ (Skeat) I. 76 If thou laudest 
and loyest any wight, for he is atuffed with soche maner 
richesse. c 1450 Merlin 379 ‘ Sir ’, seide Merlin, ‘ I wolde 
ye dide ioy and honour these lordes that here be assembled 
to diffende youre reame’. 1693 Dryden Pcrj/iMi. (1697) 412 
Met by his trembling Wife, returning home, And Rustically 
Joy’d, as Chief of Rome. 1723 Pope Odyss. xiv. 489 The 
faithful servant joy’d his unknown lord. 

t b. To give or wish (a person) joy of some- 
thing ; to congratulate. Const, of (in). Obs. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 197/2 To Ioy, . . coletari .. congauderc, 
gratari. 1603 Knollcs Hist. Turks (i6ai) 883 Embassa- 
dours from their neighbour princes, came to joy them of 
this victorie. 1660 Pepys Diary 22 Aug,, In the House . . 

I met with Mr. G. Montagu, and joyed him in his entrance 
[as M.P.] for Dover. 1701 Rowe Auib. Step-Moth. iv. i. 
1578, 1 come to joy you of a Crown. 

t e. intr. To offer honour or salutation to. Obs. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.) 47 Then this goldsmyth . . 
wyth an enarrabulle gestur and behauing of gladnes ioyde 
to my leder and..ofte bowde done al hys body worshippyng 
and greting hym with innumerable thaiikys. 
f 6. trails. To convert into joy. Obs. nonce-icse. 
1643 Rutherford Trial <5- Tri. Faith ix. (1845) 103 To 
the saints .. hell (to speak sol, is heavened, sorrow joyed. 

Hence Joyed (dgoid) ppl. a. [cf. .joi rejoiced, 
delighted], rejoiced, delighted ; ftaking delight in. 

1491 Act -j Hem VII, c. is_ Persones of evyll riotous and 
sedicious dispositions joyed in rumor and rebellious novel- 
rles. 1640 Lady Goring in Lismore Papers Ser. ii (1888) 
IV. ISO Truly hee waes the Most Ioyed man in the World. 
1633 H. Vaughan Silex Scint. ii. Palm-Sunday ii, Put 
on your best array; Let the joy’d road make holy-day. 1821 
Clare Vill. Minstr. I. 9 Each varied charm how joy’d would 
he pursue. 

Joyance (djoi'ans). Chiefly/u^A Also-auace. 
[f. Joy 21, + -ANCE. 

App. formed by Spenser; rare before 1800, and considered 
‘obsolete’ by John.son ; reintroduced by Coleridge and 
Southey, and in 19th cent, a favourite word with poets and 
writers of imaginative prose. The corresponding word de- 
rived from OF. was the obsolete Jouisance.] 

1. 'The state of feeling or action of showing joy ; 
rejoicing ; delight ; enjoyment. 

1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. xii. 18 Chearfull, fresh and full of 
ioyance glad, As if no sorrow she ne felt, ne drad. 1607 Trag. 
Nero Kijb, 'Though lulia-.made great ioyance, that it 
should be so. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistr, 228 Ne for hi.s 
fellows’ joyaunce careth aught. <11796 Coleridge Au- 
tumnal Even. 24 Chaste Joyance dancing in her bright- 
blue eyes. 1820 Shelley To a SkylaDi 'jt With thy clear 
keen joyance Languor cannot be. 1839 Tennyson Elaine 
1314 Then would I.. Estate them with large land and terri- 
tory. ."To keep them in all joyance. 

b. Enjoyment o/" something, rare. 

1396 Spenser F. Q. vi. xi. 7 Which gave him hope. .That 
he in time her joyance should obtaine. 1830 Mrs. Brown- 
ing Poems I. 20 God, Who gave the right and joyaunce of 
the world Both unto thee and me, — gave thee to me. 

2. The action of enjoying or disporting oneself ; 
disport, festivity, merrymaking. 

c 1386 Spensf.r Astrophcl 25 His sports were faire, his 
ioyance innocent. 1662 Gunning Lent Fast 16S They 
abstained from . . public joyances. 1797 Southey King 
Charleinain xi, Now merriment, joyaunce, and feasting 
again Enliven’d the palace of -Aix. 1878 Masque Poets 20 
There too are jousts and joyance rare And beauteous ladies 
debonair. 


I 3. Joyous character or quality; delight, charm. 

1847 Disraeli Tancred i. i, The. .illusion of an illimitable 
I distance of sylvan joyance. a 1865 Bamford Poems, Farew. 
Cottage, Where I . met early spring with her buskin of dew, 
As o’er the wild heather a joyance she threw. 

Joyancy. [t. Jotant ; cf. prec. and see -ancv.] 
The quality or stale of being joyant ; joyousness. 

1849 J. Wilson in Blackiu. Mag. LXV'^I. 381 In a rapture 
of aimless joyancy. 1866 Carlyle in Revnn. (18S1) I. 202 
One heard too that in Irving there was visible a ceitain 
joyancy’ and frankness of triumph. 

Joyant, a., rare. [f. Joy z;. + -ant, after joy- 
aim.^ Feeling or showing joy ; joyous. 

1834 Mudie Brit. Birds {i8.|.i) II. 6 It [the lark] is in fact 
more joyant in the sun. 1844 Ln. Houghton Mem. Many 
Scenes, Dieam Gondola 97 O joyant earth ! beloved Gie- 
cian sky ! 1876 J. Ellis Ciesar in Egypt 126 The joyant 
day-dreams of my rising life. 

Joyaus, obs. pi. of Jewel. 

Joyce, obs. form of Joist, Juice. 

Joycounde, Joyel(le, obs. ff. Jocund, Jewel. 

Joyeusity, variant of Joyousitie. 

FJoyfnes. Obs. rare. [Cf. OF. jo^nesce (i^th 
c.), early form of jeiinesse youth.] Youth. 

13. . Gaw. <$• Cr. Knt. 86 Arthure . . watz so loly of his 
loyfnes & sumquat child geied. 

Joyful (dgoi'lul), fl. [f. Joy jA + -ruL. For 
earlier native synonyms, see Blissful, Blithe,] 

1. Of persons, their feelings, etc. : Full of joy ; 
having and showing a lively sense of pleasure 
or satisfaction; elated with gladness, delighted, 
f Formerly const, of. 

r 1290 V. Eng. Leg. 1. 50/112 Jeot was heore heorte glad, 
and loyful, Jjo huy him founde. 13. . E. E. A Hit. P. A. 288 
Weie I at yow by-3onde hise wawez, I were a loyful lueler. 
<■1400 Dcstr. Troy^q^ Medea the mayden..Was ioyfull of 
lason, aioynlt hym to. 1333 Coverdale Ps. xeix. [c.] 1 
O he ioyfull in God (all ye londest. 1590 Shaks. Com. Err. 
I. i. SI A ioyfull mother of two goodly sonnes. 1632 J. 
Hayward tr. Biondi's Eromenaq^PoWmexotakm^ him. .for 
the Adinirall, ivas the joyfullest man in the world. 1723 
Pope Odyss, ix. 72 Sad for their loss, but joyful of our life. 
1841 L.vnc .drab. Xts. I. 87 He passed the night happy and 
joyful on account of his recovery. 1876 M. M. Grant Sun- 
Maid i, Ah, Monsieur, they are all joyful to leceive you. 

2. Of action, speech, looks, etc. : li-xpressing or 
manifesting joy ; indicative of gladness. 

_ c 1340 Cursor M. 20516 (Fairf.) He . . saide til ham wijr 
ioiful steyuen comis wiji me. 153S Coverdale Ps. l.xiii. 5 
When my mouth piayseth the with ioyfull lippes. 1611 
Bible Ps. l.xvi. i Make a ioyfull noise vnto God, all yee 
lands. 1632 J. H.vvward tr. Biondi's Eromena 68 Being 
the first time that a joyfull looke was seaue in that Couit, 
sithence the departure of the Princesse. 1756-7 tr. Keysler's 
Trav. (1760) IV. 32 He was leceived .. amidst the joyful 
acclamations of almost all Italy. 1842 Tennyson Captain 
30 Then the Captain’s colour heighten’d. Joyful came his 
.speech. 

3. Of things, events, etc. : Fraught with, attended 
by, or causing joy ; gladsome, delightful. 

1297 B.. Glouc. (Rolls) 786 Nere neuere king ne queue 
glad wanne hii him seie Ac to )>e loiuol day hopede wanne 
he ssolde dele. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) ix. 34 He was putt 
oute of pat ioyfull place. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng. cc.xxvi. 
232 All thynges and wethers fallen to me ioyfull and lykyng 
and gladsum. a 1392 H. Smit h Serin. Luke xix. 6 Wks. 
1867 II. 158 This was the joyfullest news that ever came to 
Zaccheus’s house. 1680 Burnet iiocto/rr 143 It was one 
of the joyfullest things that befe him. a 1808 Hurd Serm. 
A’ci'. xix. loWks. 1811 V. 24 Contemplating with grateful 
admiration so joyful a state of things. 

Joyfully (dgoi-fuli), adv. [f. prec. -h -ly^^.] 
In a joyful manner. 

1. With a feeling or manifestation of joy; with 
joy; with much gladness. 

C1330 Arth. Merl. 468r Ther thai setten ioifulliche. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxv. 8 A sted in Jre whilk Jou 
wold ioyfully wonne. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle (Caxton 1483) v. 
xiv. 103 Ioyfully takyng eueriche other by the hand. 1568 
Graiton Chron. If. 488 He was receyved most ioyfully and 
honourably, namely by the Citezens of London. 1613 J. 
Stephens Satyr. Ess. 322 She hearkens joyfullj’ to the 
numerous footing of hoises. i860 Wilkie Collins Dead 
Secret II. iii, ‘In two months’, she exclaimed joyfully, ‘ I 
shall see the dear old place again’. 

2. So as to occasion joy ; with happy outcome 
or result. 

C1400 Destr. Troy 993 Pelleus. .had pyne at his hert, pat 
lason of Ills lorney loifully hade sped. 1349 Coverdale, 
etc. Erasm. Par. Catli. Episi. Ded., The Lorde lesus . . 
Ioyfully prescrue yowre longe prosperous healthe in hym. 
1602 Shaks. Ham. ii. ii. 41 T’h’ Ambassadois from Norwey, 
my good Lord, Are ioyfully return’d. 1883 F. M. Ckawi ord 
To Leciuardiv. 42 However the tale ends, we would have 
made it end yet more joyfully. 

Joyfillness. [See -kess.] The quality or 
state of being joyful ; gladness ; lively happiness. 

c 1483 Dighy Myst. (1882) iv. 1554 In Ioye of this loyfull- 
nese, A songe of comforte lete vs expresse. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1331) 261 All the collettes and orysons after 
this tyme be of ioyfulnesse. 1611 Bible Ecclus. xxx. 22 
The ioyfulnes of a man prolongeth his dayes. 1794 Mrs. 
Radcliffe Myst. Udolpho Ivi, With . . the joyfulness of 
pure benevolence. 1849 Buskin Seni. Lamps ii. § ig. 49 
The record of . . trials and heartbreakings— of recoveries 
and joyfulnesses of success. 

Joygne, obs. form of Join. 

Joying (dgobig),^/^/. [f. Joy w. + -iNoh] 

1. The action ot JoY vb. ; rejoicing ; enjoyment. 

<11300 HayelokieiZq He dide unto_the borw bringe Sone 
anon, al with ioynge, His wif, and his serganz thre, r 1430 


Lonelich Grail Hi. 829 Thanne that damysele Made gret 
Ioyeng. _ c 1560 Ingelend Disobcd. Child Epil., How short 
a feast is this worldly joying. 1633 P. Fletcher Poet. 
Misc. 65 Our sweet retired joying. 

J" 2. transf. An object or boiiice of joy. Obs. 

1388 Wyclif Ps. xxxl[i]. 7 pou, my full! toiynge, delyuere 
me fro hem jiat cumpassen me ! c Hymns I'iig. 28 
IhesLi, my king and my ioiynge ! 

i* Joyingly, Obs. pr.pple. of 

Joy V. -f -LY ^.J With joy, jo} fully. 

c 1430 Christ's Compl. in Pol. Bel tj L. Poems 199 
loiyngly pou woldist it take anoon. c 1430 tv De Imita- 
Hone III. l.vil 144 Sufife pacieiitiy, if pou can not suflre 
ioingly. 

Joyke, obs. form of Jouk vO- 
Joyless (dgoi'les), a. [f. Joy sb. -f -less ] 

1. Destitute of joy ; having, feeling, or manifest- 
ing no joy; sad, cliecrless. + Sometimes const, of. 

13.. E. E. Allif. P. A. 252, I haf ben a loylez luelere. 
a 1400-50 Alexander 1284 Full ioyles he rydes. Ay he gretis 
as he gase. 1593 Sh.a.ks. Lticr. 1711 While with a joyless 
smile she turns away The face. 1667 Milton P. L. iv. 766 
Not in the bought smile Of Harlots, loveless, joyless, un- 
indeard. 1697 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 336 'The youthful 
Bull. . Forsakes his Food, and pining for the La.ss, Is joyless 
of'the Grove. 1732 Berkeley A Iciphr. it. § 13 It will barely 
subsist, in a dull joyless insipid state. 1883 igf/i Cent. Nov. 
8r r The iii’es of the people are joyless. 

2. Causing or affording no joy ; cheerless, dis- 
mal, dreary. 

13 . E. E. A Hit. P. C. 146 Hit watz a ioyles gyn pat lonas 
watz inne. 1388 Shaks, Tit. A. iv. ii. 67 A ioylesse, dismall, 
iilacke & sonovvfull issue, Heere is the babe as loathsome 
as a toad. 1740 Wesley Hymn, ‘Christ whose glory' ii, 
Joyless is the day’s return Till Thy mercy’s beams I see. 
1804 J. Gkahame Sabbath, On other days the man of toil is 
doomed To eat his joyle.ss bread, lonely, a 1847 Eliza 
Cook There •would I be v, The crowd and the city are joy- 
less to me. 

Hence Joylessly adv. \ JoyTessness. 

1623 Donne Serin. Ps. Ixiii. 7 A faintnesse of heart, a 
cbeailesnesse, a joj-lesnesse of spirit. 1766 G. Canning 
-dnii-Luci etius v. 402 Ihe lazy blood moves joylessly. 
1881 Mary C. Hay MiMng III. 240 Gravely and joy- 
lessly looking up into Alfied’s face. 1884 Spectator 4 Oct. 
1307/2 The general joylessness of the lives of the poor. 

Joylile, Joyly(e, obs. ff, Jollily, Jolly. 
Joylite, joylity, etc,, obs. forms of Jollity, 
Jo3Tie, obs. form of Join, June. 

JosTiter, obs. form of Jointee, Jointuee 
J oyous (d 5 oi-as), a. Forms : 4-7 ioyous, (5 
-uss, -eos, -eus, -eux, -ouse), 5-6 ioyus, -ouse, 
(6 -ws, -eous), 7 - joyous. [ME. a. AF. joyous 
= OF. joios^ -eus, F, joyeux, i.joie JOY’ j/i.] 

1. Flaving a joyful nature or mood ; full of glad 
feeling ; blithe, gladsome, buoyant ; also, expres- 
sive of, or characterized by, joy ; = Joyful 1 , 2 . 

C131S Shoreham 120 More encheyson hadde ouie levedy 
Ioyous and blythe for to be. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., 
Priv. Priv. 240 The good odure. .makyth the herte oppyn 
and fiolyouse. c 1483 Digby Myst. iv. 1028 Be loyeos 
now ofmynd ! i36o_ B ible (Genev.) Isa. x.xii. 2 A citie full 
of bruit, a ioyous citie. 1667 Milton P, L. viii. 515 The 
Earth Gave sign of gratulation, and each Hill; Joyous the 
Birds. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 128 pi Women in their 
Nature are much more gay and joyous than Men. 1733 
Hawkesworth Adveniui erzoQct. 177, I had now ascend- 
ed another scale in the climax ; and was acknowledged. . to 
be a Joyous Spirit [see also Jess aim y sb. 4]. 1827 Hare 
Guesses (1859) 241 A laugh, to be joyous, must flow from 
a joyous heart. i848_ C. Bronte J. Eyre xvii. 168 A joyous 
stir was now audible in the hall. 

fb. Const. ^ or with clause. Obs. 
c 1303 St. Swithiu 36 in E. E. P. (1862) 44 Alle men pat 
him iknewe ioyous perof were, Caxton Jason sob, 

I am right ioyous of thy wele and worship, a 1348 Hall 
Chron., Hen. VI 84 He was ioyous that power and princely 
estate was now to him happened. 1396 Shaks. Tam. Skr. 
IV. V. 70 Wander we to see thy honest sonne, Who will of 
thy arriuall he full ioyous. 1399 — Hen. V, v. ii. 9 Right 
ioyous are we to behold your face. 

2. Of things, events, etc. : Inspiring or produc- 
tive of joy; gladdening, cheerful; = Joyful 3 . 

e 1430 Holland Howlat 733 Thovv ioyuss fleiss of Gedion. 
i_47S Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 70 it was the ioieust and plesaunt 
sighte that ever .. Lisander had see. 1326 Tindale Heb. 
.xii. II No manner learnynge for the present tynie semeth 
to be ioj’eous but greieous. c 1630 Milton Passion 3 Of. . 
joyous news of heavenly Infant’s birth, My muse with 
Angels did divide to sing. 1796 H. Hunter tr. St.-Pieire's 
Stud. Nat. (1799! II. 43 Every return of that joyous season 
[harvest]. 1864 Kirk C/« i5. Bold\.\\.\. 450 A newsoveieign, 
on the occasion of his 'joyous entry’, as his first visit to 
a place after his accession was called. 

3. Comb. 

1820 Shelley Hymn to Mercury xxi, Joyous-minded 
Hermes fiom the glen Drew the fat spoils. 

t JoyoTi'sitie, joyeu‘sity. Obs. Alsosioy- 
ous(e)te, ioyeusete. [a, F . joyeuseti (14-15111 c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) , i.joios, Joyeux Joyooq'. see -ty, 
-ITY,] The quality or state of being joyous; joyous 
or mirthful behaviour ; mirth, disport, 
a 1430 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 128 'To eschewe diuerse 
plesauncez, disportes, and other Ioyeusete [printed loy- 
euseie], 1483 (Baxton Gold. Leg. iiaT Hylaire is said of 
loyouste for he was ioyous in the seruyee of god. 1491 — 
Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 1495) i. xl. 61 b/i She sawe alle 
loyousete and gladnesse, a 1372 Knox Hist. Ref. iv. Wks. 
1S46 II. 319 Such pastyme to thame is but joyousitie, whairin 
our Queyn was brocht up. iSrg W. Tennant Papistry 
Storm'd (1827) 10 ’Mid sic joyeusitie, I wot Th’ east neuk o’ 
Fife was iiae forgot. 
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Joyously, adv. [f. Joyous + -ly 2.] In a 
joyous luanner, joyfully, gladsomely. 

1:474. Caxton C/iesse 98 And went his way right ioyously. 
a 1548 Hall Ckroii , Hen. VI 136 A greate nombre of 
horsses. .whiche ihei ioyously brought with them to Roan. 
1S96 Spenser F. Q. v .\i. 33 Whom when she saw so ioyously 
come forth, She gan reioyce. 1818 Shelley Rosalind is- 
Helen 525 Nor noticed I where joyously Sate my two 
younger babes at play. 1856 Kanc Arci. E.rpl. 1 . xvii. 214 
He is singing in his bunk, as joyously as ever. 

' JoyoUSUesS. [f. as prec. + -NESS.] The state 
or quality of being joyous. 

IS49 CovF.RDALE,etc. Erasnt. Par. Jas. iv. i Let outragiou.s 
ioyousnes be chaunged in to holsome sadues. 1821 Lamb 
EliaZ&c.i. Si. Valentine, She was all joyousness and in- 
nocence. 1874 Symonus Sk. Italy .y Greece (1898) I, viii. 166 
In his work. . life is toned to a religious joyousness. 

Joys(s)anoe, variant of Jouksance Obs. 

Joyse, joyst(e, Joys(e, obs. ff. Joist, Juice. 
Joysome, a. rare. [f. Joy sb. + -some.] 
Fraught with joy, joyous, gladsome. 

161J-16 W. Browne Brit. Past, n. iii, Neere to the end 
of this all-joysome Grove. _ 1855 Singleton Virgil II. 103 
Thee by heaven’s joysome light And breezes..! entreat. 

Joyssemeut, var. Gistment Obs., agistment. 
Joyt, obs. Sc. form of Jot sb.^ 

Josrwell, obs. form of Jewel. 

J.P., abbreviation of Justice of the Peace, 

Jr., jr., abbreviation of Junior. 

Ju, Juall, obs. forms of Jew, Jewel. 
t Jub jube. Obs. rare. [a. ¥. jube, jubbe, 
obs. ff. jape JUPE.] A short coat or jerkin. 

1611 Florio, Ginhba, a iub, a trusse, a sleuelesse doublet, 
ierkin, iacket or mandillion. i6zi Naimrlh Househ. Bks. 
(Surtees) 160 Making a pair of drawers and a jube, 

■f Jub 2. Ohs. or dial. [app. onomatopoeic.] 
A thrust or knock with something blunt, a jog ; 
the jog of a trotting horse. 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ni. 401 , 1 am likely to run the 
Risque of Rubs and J ubs. a 1825 F ordy Vac. E. A ng'lia, 
y-ieb, the .slow heavy trot of a sluggish horse. 

Jub: see Jdbbe, 

II Juba ^ (dgw’ba). [h. Juba mane, foliage of 
trees: seeJuBE^.] (See qnot. 1880.) 

1688 R. E.OLt.iK Armoury n. loo/i Rice, .beareth a seed 
in a sparsed juba, or tuft. 170S Phillips, yuia, the Main 
of a Horse.. ; among Herbalists a soft loose Beard which 
hangs at the end of the Husks of some Plants that are of the 
nature of Corn particularly in Millet. _ 1880 Gray Struct, 
Aiif. led. 6) 417/a yuba, a loose panicle, with axis deliquescent. 

Juba 2 (dsii'ba). U.S. Also juber, jouba. 
[Negro.] A species of dance or breakdown prac- 
tised by the plantation-negroes of the southern 
United States, accompanied by clapping of the 
hands, patting of the knees and thighs, striking of 
the feet on the floor, and a refrain in which the 
wordy«fw is frequently repeated. Also in Comb., 
as juba-dance, -patting, -shuffle. 

18. . Southern Sketches 98 (Bartlett) Here were Virginia 
slaves, dancing jigs and clapping Juber, over a barrel of 
persimmon beer. 1883 Libr. Jllag. J uly i On the rude floor 
of the forecastle, they danced their vigorous hoe-downs, jigs 
and jubah-shuffles. 1888 Century Mag. XXXVI. 770/1 
The juba-dance and the corn-shucking were equally invested 
with elements of the unieal and the grotesque. 

Juba, obs. form of Jube sb.^ 
t Jubarb (d5z?baJb). Obs. Is.. ¥. joubarbe:— 
jousbarbe ( = Sp. jusbarba') JL. Jovis barha J ove's 
beard.] The honseleek. 

[C126S Voc, in Wr.AVfilcker 558/26 louis barha, \. iubarhe, 
i. singrene.] c 1450 Bk. Hauikyngm Ret. Ant. I. 301 Yeve 
here jus of rasne and juharde. 1524 Gf. Herbal ccclxxxi. 
xij, An herbe that is called also lobarde. 1601 Holland 
Pliny II. 237 The lesse Sengreen or lubarb groweth vpon 
walls . .likewise vpon the tiles of house-roofs. 1725 Bradley 
FaJti, Diet, s.y., The Great Jubarb is a Plant that has great 
Pulpy and thick Leaves, ..sharp at the Ends like a Tongue. 
Jubarde, -die, obs. forms of Jeopabd, -dy. 
t Juba'rte3. Ohs. Also 7 jubertas, -artus, 
dubartas, 8 dubartas. [mod.L. jubartes, F. 
jubarte ; also called Jttpiteri or J upiter-jiscli (An- 
derson Nachrkhten von Island, Hamburg, 1748) 
and Gibbert, F. gibbar in Cotgr. 

As to the origin of the word, J. H. Trumbull in Fisheries 
^ Fish. Inditst. U.S. (1884) I. 29, says: ‘Rondelet. .gives 
a figure of a “ Balaena Vera ’’..which the whale-fishers of 
Saintonge call Gibbar or Gibhero Dorso, that is “ raised in 
a hump on which is the fin." From this provincial name 
came (IJibbartas, Gubartas, Jubart, Jubartes, Jupiter, and 
half a dozen other corruptions, introduced first among 
mariners.’ (Anderson calls gibbar a Basque word.)] 

A name given in 17-iSth c. to species of Ror- 
qual, Fin- whale, or Finner, esp. that found near 
the coast of New England. (Sometimes applied 
erroneously, e.g. in quot. 1701 to the Cachalot,) 

It figures in various works on Natural History, from 
Klein 1740 to Cuvier 1836, as Balseuoitera jiduirtes, Balei- 
noptere yubarte, Rorgucil y-nbarle, but the name has dis- 
appeared from more recent worlts. 

1616 Capt. Smith Descr. Jew Eng. t We saw many 
[whales] a kinde of lubartes, and not the Whale that 
yeeldes Finnes and Oyle as wee expected, c *640 J. Smyth 
Hundred, of Berkeley (1885) 319 The Sturgeon, Porpoise, 
Thompole, J ubertas or a yonge whale, i(m3 Charter of 
Rhode Isl, (in U. S, Fisheries 1884 Sect. 1. 28), Itt shall bee 
laweful for them, or any of them, having struck whale, 
dubertus, or other greate fSsh, itt or them to pursue unto 
any parte of that coaste. 1671 Narborougii yml. in Acc. 


Sett. Late Voy. l. (1694) 160 Saw many Sea Fowles . . with 
many Jubartesses. 1682 J. Collius Making of Sait 83 
The Dutch.. have the Priviledge to_ Fish .. for Grarapusses, 
and Dubai tas, which is a bastard kind of Whale. 1701 C. 
WoLLEY yrnl. Hew York (i860) 39 A Dubartus is a Fish of 
the shape of a Whale, which have teeth wheie the Whale 
ha.s Bone. 

Juba’s busk. A tall annual, Iresine celosioides 
(N.O. Amarantacese), growing in the southern 
United States and bearing panicles of small white 
flowers. Also called brush. 

Jubate (dgi/’bet), a. Zool. [ad. L. Jtibdt-us 
maned, i.juba mane.] Having a mane, or a fringe 
of hair like a mane. 

1826 Kirby & Sp. Eniotnol. IV. 278 yubalc, . . having long 
pendent hairs in a continued series. 

II Jubbab. (d3i?-ba, dgu-bba). Also 6 iubbe, 9 
jubbee, jubbeh., juba, jEuba, joobey, djubba. 
[ad. Arab, jubbah, whence also Sp. (with 
Arab, aiticle) aljiiba. It. giubba, giuppa, Prov. 
jupa, ¥.jube,jupe (cf, JubI) ; derivative Y.jupon. 
Another pronunciation of the Arabic is JiBBAH.] 

An outer garment worn by Mohammedans and 
Parsees, consisting of a long cloth coat, open in 
front, with sleeves reaching nearly to the wrists. 

a 1548 Hall Chrou., Hen. VIII 83 Thre were apparelled 
for Hector, Alexandre, and lulius Caesar, in Turkay lubbes 
of grene cloth of gold wrought like Chamlet very richely. 
i8i8 E. Blaquiere tr. Pauanti’s Rcsid. Algiers^ x. {1830) 
201 Their robes, called jubas, are made like tunics. 1819 
T. RLass. Anastasins (1820) I. L i [He] saw no reason why he 
should not . . swing his jubbee, like a pendulum, from side to 
side. 1828 J. B. Fraser Kuzzilbash I. xii. 165, 1 had 
given him my Toorkonian jubbah and cap. 1B31 Literary 
Souvenir 152 Over these hung a brown joobba, or cloak of 
camel's hair. 1896 Strand Mag. Jan. 88 He woie a ciimson 
turban, j'ellow haik, brown djubba and saffron slippers. 

t Juhbe. Ohs. Also 4-6 iobbe, 6 iobb, 7 jub. 
[(Jiigin unascertained.] A large vessel for liqnor. 

c 1386 Chaucer MilleVs T. 442 With breed and chese and 
good Ale in a Iubbe. — Shif man's T. 70 With hym broghte 
he a Iubbe of Maluesj'e. 1392 Earl Derby s Exp. (Camden) 
154 Et pro j pare jobbes de liij galonibus, iiij paiibus potel 
hotels, xij pottes galoners. 1570 Levins Manip. 181/30 
Iubbe, cantharus, scyphus. [In Bullokar, Cockeram, 
Phillips as obsolete word, y-ttb.\ 

Jub(b)et(t, obs. forms of Gibbet. 

II Jube 1 (dgzz’bz). Also 8 juba. [a. L, jube 
'bid’ or ‘ order thou’ ; said to be from the words 
Jube, domine, benedicere, pronounced from it by 
the deacon before the reading of the Gospel. (See 
Myrroure of Our Ladye (1873) 102.)] 

1 . A rood-loft or screen and gallery dividing the 
choir from the nave. 

1767 Ducarel Auglo-Norm. A niiq. 87 The/«^e or screen 
at the west end of the choir is a beautiful piece of architec- 
ture. 1838 James Richelieu xxxv, Cross the jube, through 
tile monks' gallery round the clioir. 1861 Beresf. Hope 
Eng. Cathedr. 19M C. 174 A feature.. reduced to its subse- 
quent form in the nth or i2th_ century . . the jnbe having 
been then substituted for the primitive ambo. 
f 2 . See quot, (erron. jzeba). Obs. 

1725 tr. Dtipin's Eccl. Hist. 17//1 C. I. v. 68/2 The Preacher 
was plac’d in a Chair lifted up, which the Ancients call’d 
Chair, Throne, Tribunal, fuba, Exedra-, which was 
ordinarily plac’d within the Enclosuie of the Choir. 'I'he 
Bishops ._. sometimes mounted the Ambon or juba, which 
was betwixt the Choir and the Nave, 
t Jube 2 (dgzzb). Obs, rare [a. F. jube 
((iotgr, 16 ii), L./w/ia.] A inane. 

1659 Torriano, Gii'eba, the long Jube or fleece that hangs 
down from beasts necks, namely of a Lion. 

Jube, variant of Jub U 
J Ju’beb, an obs. variant of JuJUBE. 

1598 Florio, Giubebba, a drug called iuhehes [i6n lubebs]. 
1658 Phillips, yuhch, fruit, .a kind of Pruan, used much in 
Physick. 1727 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Gourd, To steep it 
..in tlie Juice of Jubebs. 1736 Bailey Househ, Diet, 334 
Take syrup of Althea and Jubebs. 

Jubeling, jubeting ; see Jubil v. 

Juberdy, -erte, obs. fonns of Jeopardy. 
t Jubil, jubel, 2'. Obs. rare. [p.H.'L. jubildre, 
orig. to halloo or call to any one (‘ jubilate est 
rnstica voce inclaraare ’ Festus), to shout, huzza ; 
in Christian writers, esp. to shout for joy ; cf. OF. 
jubler, F. jubiler, Ger, juheln, Du. pubelen, to 
jubilate.] 

1 . ii*br. To halloo, shout (to dogs or the like). 
t6o3 Florio Ifontaigne ii. xL 248 The earnestnes of 

showtingj jubeling [/H/zretf jubeting] and hallowing. 

2 , To jubilate. Hence Jubiling, jubeling vhl. sb. 
c\\^ts Mirour Saluaciown^oZ There, shal be gladnesse 

eterne and iubilyng bisyly. Ibid. 4954 Thi sawie alder- 
swettest [made] a magnyfy iubylyng. 

J ubil, sb. : see Jubilee, Jubil-trumpet. 
Jubilance (dgzz-bilans), [f. Jubilant: see 
-ANCE.] The fact of being jubilant; jubilation, 
exultation, gladness. 

1864 Neale Seaton. Poems 234 This jubilance of praise. 
1868 J. T. Nettleship Ess. Browning vii. 241 Passionate 
wail that rises to triumphant jubilance. 1874 L. Morris 
Evensong liv, Then came a sudden hush, and the jubilance 
faded away, 

Jubilancy (d^w'bilansi). [f. as prec. ; see 
-ANOY.] The quality or fact of being jubilant. 

1894 Forum (N. Y.) July 592 A note of jubilancy unmis- 
takably spontaneous. 


Jubilant (dgiz'bilaiit), a. [ad. Y,. jubilant- em, 
pr. pple. of jilbildre to shout, raise a shout of joy : 
see Jubil v.] Making a joyful noise, rejoicing 
with songs and acclamations ; now generally. 
Making demonstrations of joy, exultingly glad, 

1667 Milton P. L. vii. 564^ The Planets in their station 
liht’mng stood, While the bright Pomp ascended Jubilant. 
c 1798 Coleridge Sibyl Leaves, To Wordsworth 35 Amid 
a mighty nation jubilant. 1811 W. R. Spencer Poems 39 
All nature jubilant lesounds thy praise. 1887 Spectator 
25 June 859/2 At this Jubilee-time, .by busy and jubilant 
England. 

b. Expressing or manifesting joy. 

1784 Bp. Horne Disc. Ch. Mtes. Wks. 181S IV. 16 Notes 
of joy, exulting and jubilant. 1859 Kingsley Mtsc. (i860; 
I. 152 Bursting into a jubilant canter. 

Jubilantly (d^z^-bilantli), adv. [{. prec. -f- 
-ly 2.] In a jubilant manner, with demonstrations 
of joy, exultantly, gladly. 

1868 Holme Lee B, Godfrey xlix. 272 She was welcomed 
.. by the childien jubilantly, 1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 
472/1 The shout is jubilantly renewed. 

t Ju'bilar, a. Obs. rare'~^. [In form, f. L. 
jubil-iim wild cry, shout, halloo, huzza, but in 
sense associated with jubilstus J ubilee + -ar : cf. 
Y.jubilaire of or pertaining to a jubilee.] Of the 
nature or character of a jubilee. 

1613 Bp. Hall Holy Panegyr. 3 The tenth complete 
yeere of our Constantine deserues to be solemne and lubilar. 

Jubilariail (d3z7bileaTian). [f. med.L. jiibi- 
lari-zts JuBiLARY-f-AN.] One who celebrates his 
or her jubilee ; spec, in K. C. Ch., a priest, monk, 
or nun who has been such for fifty years. 

1782 in A. Mary Sharp Hist. Ufton Court (1892) 233 
May i3U> 1782 died age 79 the Rev. F. Saward Madew, 
O. S. F. a jubilarian, many years missionary at Ufton Court. 
1882 H. Foley Rec. Eng. Soc. fesus VII 106 A jubilarian 
in religion, in the priesthood and in the mission 1890 
Cath. News 3 May 7/3 We have now three ‘ juhilarians ’ 
who have completed 50 years and over as professed nuns. 

i'Ju'bilary, a. {sb.) Obs. rare. [ad. med.L. 
jiihildri-us one that has continued 50 years in the 
same state ; in form f. jubil-um wild cry, shout, 
but in sense associated with jkbiliezes Jvbil'EE. Cf. 
¥ . juhilairef\ Of or pertaining to a jubilee, jubilar ; 
in quot. absol. as sb, 

1537 Latimer Serm. bef. Convoc, Dj, How some bi ought 
forth Canonizations, .some pardons, and these of wonderful 
varietie, soine Statlonarles, some lubilaryes, some Pocu- 
laryes for di inkers. 

II Jubilate (dgzzbiU* t/, yz7bila.-te), sb.^ [Is? 
jubilate shout ye, the fiist word of the psalm.] 

1 . The hundredth psalm (ninety-ninth in the 
Vulgate), used as a canticle in the Anglican ser- 
vice ; also, the music to which this is set. _ 

1706 A. Bedford Temple Mus. xi. 228 The Antient Tunes 
of the Te Deum, Jubilate [etc.]. 1857 F. Procter Hist. 

Bk. Com. Prayer zzi) Jubilate .. together with the 
Te Deum, on the occasion of a solemn thanksgiving. 

2 . transj. A call to rejoice; an outburst of joyous 
triumph. 

1767 H. Brooke Fool of Qttal. (1859) 244 They would 

speedily be with us in a joint jubilate on the banks of the 
Avon. 1856 Vaughan Mystics (i860) 1 . 179 My heart sings 
jubilate thereat. 1877 Tinsley’s Mag. XXL 422 Heaven's 
grand courts with jubilates rang. 

3 . R. C. Ch. The third Sunday after Easter, so 
called because Ps. 66 (65 in Vulgate), which begins 
with Jubilate, is used as the introit on that day. 

t Jubilate (dgM’bilet), j'A2 Ohs.rare~°. [ad. 
jilbilatus , perf. pple. of jtibildre to Jubilate, 
taken as sb.] = Jubilarian. 

1706 Phillips, Jubilate (a Term us’d in the Rornaii 
Church), a Monk, Canon, or Doctor, that has been Fifty 
Years a Professor. 

Jubilate (dgzz'bileh), v. [f. ppl. stem of L. 
jtibildre : see J ubil v.} 

1 1 . trails. To make glad, to rejoice. Obs. 

1604 T. Wright Passions v, § 2. 168 Musicke..iubilating 
the heart with pleasure. 

2 . intr. To utter sounds of joy or exultation; to 
make demonstrations of joy ; to rejoice, exult. In 
recent newspaper use, sometimes, To celebrate a 
jubilee or other joyful occasion. 

m64i Bp. Mountagu Acts ^ Mon. (i642)_ 205 Such as 
Almighty God did. .replenish, .could not but jubilate. 1659 
Hammond On Ps. Ixxxiv. 3 To cry aloud, vociferate or 
jubilate. 1721 R. Keith tr. d Kempis' Vail. Lilies xxvii. 
83 O ye Cherubim and Seraphim, .now ferventlj’, and how 
excellently do’ye sing and jubilate aloud before God. 1837 
Carlyle Rev. 1 . v. i, Hope, jubilating, cries aloud that 
it will prove a miraculous Brazen Serpent in the Wilderness. 
18^1 S, Judd Margaret m. (1871) 358 The birds are jubi- 
lating in the woods. 

Plence Jubilating vbl. sb. and ppl. a, 

1853 De epoxitc^'i Autobiog. Sk. ii, JVks. I. 55 The hurrahs 
were yet ascending from our jubilating lips. 1897 W estm. 
Gas. 4 Feb. 2/3 In this morning of glad jubilating. 

Jubilated (dgzz-bik'ted), a. [f. as Jubilate 
sb:^ ■+ -ED.] R, C. Ch. That has completed his 
fiftieth year in orders. 

1772 Nugent tr. Hist. Friar Gerund iv. iL 21 There had 
died latelyin the convent a jubilated father preacher, a man 
ofgreat consideration in the order. _ 

Jubilation (dsMbiH^'lan). [ad. L. jtilnldtton- 
ent, n. of action from jubildre to Jubilate.] I he 



JUBILATORY. 


JUCUND, 


action of jubilating, loud utterance of joy; exulta- 
tion, rejoicing, gladness; public rejoicing. With 
a. and pi. An expression of exultant joy. 

1388 Wycuf Ps. cl. 5 Heiie 5e him in cymbalis sownynge 
weT ! herye 50 him in cymbalis of iubilacioun ! ech spirit, 
herye )je lord ! c 1485 Digby Myst. (1882) 11. 292 Be of good 
chore and perfyte lubylacion. 1326 Pilgr. Pzrf. (W. de W. 
1531) 184 b, In our hertes all solace, ioye & iubilacyon. 
1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. (vol. I) 133, I should 
remalne disconsolate amidst the publique lubilations. 1657 
Sparrow Bk. Com. Prayer (1661) 58 The Te Leum, Bene- 
dictus . . being the most Expressive Jubilations . . for the 
Redemption of the world. 1789 Burney Hist. Mns. (ed. 
2) III. ;. 8 In Church Music whether jubilation, humility, 
sorrow, or contrition are to be expressed. 1837 Carlyle Fr. 
Rev. III. VII. vi, Sansculottism is dead . . and is buried with 
. . deafening jubilation. 1879 Low Afghan War iii. 288 
The jubilations of the garrison were short-lived. 

Jubilatory (dgr^’bil^tsrL), a. [f. L. jiibilat-, 
ppl. stem of jnbildre to Jubilate : see -oby.] Ex- 
pressive of jubilation. 

187a J. Hatton Vail. Popfies II, i. 9 The jubilatory 
clashing and hammering and clanging and joyful turbulence 
of a grand marriage peal. 

Jubile, sb. : see Jubilee. 

Jubilean (dgii^bilfanj, a [f. (see 

Jubilee) + -an.] Of or belonging to a jubilee. 

1624 J. Gee Hold fast 41 To visit the holy Fathers 
lubileanpompe. 1704 Hearne Duct. Hist. (1714I 1 . 10 The 
Sabbatical and Juhilean Years. 1836 Fraser's Mag. Xlll. 
583 The juhilean period of forty-nine years will be complete. 

Jubilee (d,527*bilr), sb. Forms : 4-7 iubile, 
-lee, 6 iubely(e, 7 jubily, jubylee, (gubilie), 
7-9jiibile, 7- jubilee, [a. F. (14th c. in 
Hatz.-Darm.), in Sp. jtibileo, It. giubbiko, ad. late 
L, jubilsius (Vulgate, etc.), used as sb. ‘jubilee’, 
but properly an adj. form (sc. annus) ^ after Gr. 
icoPrjkttios adj. (Origen, Epiplianius, etc.), f. llii^rjkos 
‘ jubilee ’ (Josephus Antiq. iii. xii. 3), ad. Heb. “jiv 
yobel^ ‘ jubilee’, orig., it seems, ‘ram% hence ‘ ram’s 
horn used as a trumpet’, with which the jubilee 
year was proclaimed. The Latin form jubilxus 
instead of jdbelseus shows association of the O.T. 
word with the native L. jubilmi wild cry, shout, 
and jubildre to shout to, shout, halloo, huzza (see 
JUBIL z/.); and in Christian L. there was estab- 
lished an association of sense between these words 
and the Hebrew ‘ jubilee ’, which has extended to 
the modern langs.of Western Christendom. In Eng, 
the word was often, as in the Bible versions, spelt 
Juhile ; this was usually, like the F. jubili, of 3 
syllables ; but it was sometimes a disyllable, and 
referred directly to L. jubihim or med.L. jtihibis, 
in the sense of an exultant shout. Cf, also Jiibil in 
jnbil-trunipet.l 

1 . Jewish Hist, (more fully year of Jubilee). A 
year of emancipation and restoration, which ac- 
cording to the institution in Lev. xxv was to be 
kept every fifty years, and to be proclaimed by the 
blast of trumpets throughout the land ; during it 
the fields were to be left uncultivated, tiebrew 
slaves were to be set free, and lands and houses 
in the open country or tin walled towns that had 
been sold were to revert to their former owneis or 
their heirs. 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xxv, 10 Thow shall halowe the fyftith 
jeer.. he is for.sothe the iubilee \ipse est euini juhileens', 
IS 3 S CovERD. lubilye, 1560 (Geneva) labile, 1569 (Bps.) 
Iubilee, 1611 labile]. Ibid. 13 The jeer of iubilee \aiino 
jnbilxVi. 1382 — Josh. vi. 4 The prestis shulen taak seuen 
trompes, whos vse is in the iubile \buccinas, quar 7 (m tesus 
est ill jnbileo]. 1381 Marbeck Bk. of Notes 562 lubely 
is of this Hebrew word label, which in English, signifieth 
a Trumpet; a yeare of singuler mirth and ioy, and of 
much rest. 1613 Pt;RCHA.s Pilgrimage (1614) 126 Touching 
this yeare of Iubilee is much controveisie. Ibid., Scaliger 
. . proving that the Iubilee was but fortie nine yeares com- 
plete, and that the fiftieth yeare was the first onwards of 
another Iubilee orSabbath ofy eares. 1843 S. Austin Ranke’s 
Hist, Ref. II. 205 In Wiirteraberg, too, the Israelitish year of 
jubilee was preached to the peasants. 1897 Driver Inirod. 
Lit. O. T. (ed. 6) 37 It is impossible to think that ., the 
institution of Jubile is a mere paper-law. .. At least so far 
as concerns the land . . it must date from ancient times in 
Israel. 

b. Jig. or traiisf. A time of restitution, remis- 
sion, or release. 

c 1584 in Gasquet & Bishop Ediv. VI 4 Bk. Com. Prayer 
(i8go) 10 Days of licence which are called days of jubilee. 
1602 Marston Antonio’s Rev. i. iii, You anive in jubilee. 
And firme attonemeiit of all boystrous rage. 1611 R. Fenton 
Usury II. xiii. 95 The land if it want a Iubile will in time 
grow hartlesse. 1614 Earl Stirling Domes Day iv. xcv, 
All prisoners at last, death must enlarge, At that great 
iubily. 1621 in Elsing Lards' Deb. (1870) no Moved, 
whether a generall jubelee shalbe for the debtes, or whether 
a moderacion ? 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 44 
The first day of our J ubilee is Death. 1711 Light to Blind 
in loth Rep. Hist. 3 ISS. Comm. App. v. 716 Noe one had 
. . apprehension to be punished for his religion thro-out the 
Brittwh empyre, which was a general jubily to those nations. 

2 . R. C. Ch. A year instituted by Boniface VIII 
in 1300 as a year of remission from the penal con- 
sequences of sin, during which plenary indulgence 
might be obtained by a pilgrimage to Rome, the 
visiting of certain churches there, the giving of 
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alms, fasting tliree days, and the performance of 
other pious works. 

It was at first appointed to take place every hundred 
years, but the period was afterwards shortened to fifty, 
thirty-three, and twenty-five years, and now ‘an extra- 
ordinaiy jubilee is granted at any time either to the whole 
Church or to particular countries or cities, and not neces- 
sarily or even usually for a whole year' (Cath. Diet. 1885!. 

z 43 *“So o. Higdeit (Rolls) VIII. 285 Bonefacius the vlijU'® 

. .grawntede grete indulgeirces mvU'“ j-ere of his goveinayie 
[1300], whiche was h® y^re iubile to men visitynge the 
apostles Petyr and Paule. Ibid., Harl. Contin. 491 Pope 
Urban thevjt“ considerynge this tyme the age of men to 
decrease, ordeynede this yere to be the yere of iubile 
willynge that hit scholde contynue in every xxx‘* yeie 
folowynge. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes i, I vnder- 
stode the luhylee and pardon to be at..Seynt lames in 
Spayne. 1334 *1* Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniinre (1866) 206 
Item yij tables with scriptures uppon them to hange on the 
altars in the tyme of the Jubyle. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars 
( Camden) 28 T'hys yere was the gret jubele at Powlles. 1360 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 7 b, Clemente appoynteth the 
yere of Iubile, which Boniface the eight had ordained every 
hundreth yeare, to be nowe everye fiftithe yeare. 1633 
PAGirr Christiamgr. m. (1636) 85 Leo the tenth . . sent 
a Iubile with his pardons abroad. i 6 &z Lond.Gaz. No. s’jaij'z 
This week was published here a Bull for an Universal J ubily, 
Granted by the Pope. 1749 H. Walpole Ze/A (1846) II. 286 
Here , . we imagine that a jubilee is a season of pageants, 
not of devotion. 1841 W. Spalding Italy ^ It. IsL II. 146 
Bernardino da Polenta, lord of Ravenna,. in the jubilee of 
1350, beset the roads wrth his men-at-arms, robbed the male 
pilgrims, and . . dishonoured many of the females, igoo 
Cathol. Diiectory 184 The conditions of the Cireat and 
Universal Jubilee of the Holy Yeai igoo. 

3 . The fiftieth anniversary of an event; the cele- 
bration of the completion of fifty years of reign, of 
activity, or continuance in any business, occupation, 
rank or condition. Silver jubilee (after Silver 
Wedding), a name for the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary ; so Diamond Jubilee, ap- 
plied to the celebration of the sixtieth year of the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

C1386 Ch.aucer Sotnfn. T. 154 Our Sexteyn and ouie 
ffei merer That ban been tiewe freres fifty yeer. They may 
now, god he thanked of his looue, Maken hir Iubilee and 
walke allone. 1548 Latimer Ploughers (Arb.) 26 Pam- 
perynge of their panches lyke a monke that maketh his 

i ubilie. 1809 (/iV/r) Address to the Inhabitants of Great 
ritain and Ireland on the Jubilee. C1830 De Qoincey 
A ntobiog. Sk. iv. Wks. 1862 XIV. 131 In Germany . . a 
married couple, when celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of 
their marriage day, are said to keep their goiden jubilee ; 
but on jhe twenty-fifth anniversary they have credit only 
for a silver jubilee. 1845 Graves Rom. Lavj in Encycl. 
Metrap. II. 753/1 In 1838, Huschke published . . an offering 
on the occasion of Hugo’s jubilee from the faculty of law at 
Breslau. i8di C. Knight Pop. Hist. Eng.VW, ycAyi. 526 
The asth of October {i8c^] was celebrated throughout 
the Kingdom as ‘The Jubilee ’—the fiftieth anniversary of 
the accession to the throne of George the Third _ 1887 
IVhitaker's Almanack 551/1 Henry III completed his year 
of Jubilee Oct. 27, 1266; his great grandson, Edward III, 
Jan. 24th, 1377 ; and George III, Oct. 24th, 1810. 1887 

Tennyson {title) The Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 1887 
Q. Victoria in Snppl. to Land. Gaz. 25 June, The enthu- 
siastic reception I met with, .on the occasion of my Jubilee, 
has touched me most deeply. 1890 Post Card 16 May, 

‘ Penny Postage Jubilee— i8go. Guildhall, London '. 1897 
G. B. Smith Life Q. Victoria xii. (Rtldg.) i6g The Royal 
Jubilee of 1887, and the Diamond Jubilee of 1897, will recall 
the memoiable events of a memorable period in British 
history. i8g8 Daily JV/. 19 July, The Rev. Arthur Robins, 
rector of Holy Tiinity, Windsor .. celebrates his ‘silver 
jubilee’ in the Royal Borough to-day. Ibid. 20 July, The 
Sports Club are entertaining W. G. Grace on the occasion 
of his jubilee [50th birthday]. 

fb. A fiftieth year. Obs.rare—'^. 
ci6i8 Fletcher Q. Corinth iii. i, He is 50, man, in’s 
Jubile, I warrant. 

4 c. A period of fifty years, half a century. Obs. 
1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. i. § 41 If there bee any 
truth in Astrology, I may outlive a Jubilee. 1645 Pagitt 
Heresiogr. Ep. Ded., I have lived among you almost a 
Jubilee. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist, iv. i. § 12 Edward the 
third . . having reigned a jubilee, full fifty years. 1726 tr. 
Gregory’s Astron. I. 249 A Jubilee, of 49 or 50 Years ; a 
Seculum, or an Age, of 100 Years. 

4 . A season or occasion of joyful celebration or 
general rejoicing. 

1592 Warner Alb. Eng.y. xxv, Then loue me, for beleeue 
me, so will proue a lubilie. 1619 PasguiPs Palin. (1877) 
152 It was the day when every Kitchen reekes, And hungry 
bellies keep a Iubile. 1634 Hevwooo JMaidenh. lost in. 
Wks, 1874 IV. 137 Prepare we for this great solemnity, Of 
Hymeneall lubilies. 0:1711 Ki;n Hymnar. Poet. wks. 
1721 II. 99 In Heav’n they keep a Jubilee that day, 
When the good Shepherd brings a weeping Stray. 18^ 
M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. ^ Cpit. (r888) II. 161 The 
Democrats are all engaged in the celebration of the Jubilee, 
on the possession of Louisiana. 1899 Daily Ne^vs 27 Oct. 
2/5 Witness said , . he was an old sailor, and had a ‘jubilee ’ 
once in three months. 

5 . Exultant joy, general or public rejoicing, 
jubilation. 

In this and next sense often written and in some 

cases pronounced yV/i/V, after 'L.Jiibilmn. 

1526 Pilgr. Perf, (W. de W.) 266 b, Fedeth them with ioye 
and iubile vnspekable. 163s Shirley Coronat. ii, The 
people’s joy to know us reconcil'd, Is added to the jubile of 
the day. 1657 G. Starkey HelmenU's Vind, 293 The Archeus 
. .with the joy and jubile conceived upon its speedy help 
found . . cheers up all its parts, i8z^ Scott Peveril iii, 
Was it for Peveril of the Peak, in the jubilee of his spirits, 
to consider how his wife was to find beef and inutton to 
feast his neighbours? 1843 Prescott Mexico vi. viii. (1864) 


406 They . . only thought of their triumph, and abandoned 
themselves to jubilee. iSgg E. J. Chapman Snake Witch, 
Drama 2 Lives Only the toad, on night like this. .Comes 
forth in fearless jubilee. 

b. Shouting; joyful shouting; sound of jubilation. 
1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 211b, God ascended .. 
ip gieat iubylee & glory Wnlg. Ps. xlvi. 6 ascendit Devs U 
jnbilo). itbg Milton P. L. hi. 348 Heav’n rung With 
Jubilee, and loud Hosanna’s fill'd Th’ eternal Regions. 
i 3 io Scott Lady of L. v. xxi. All along the crowded way 
Was jubilee and loud huzra. i860 Pusey Min. Proph. 481 
(Zeph. iii.) Singing or the unuttered unutterable jubilee of 
the hemt. 

6. attrib. and Comb., as juhilee-bonjire, -coin, 
-issue, -masquerade , -post-card, -procession, -tree, 
-trumpet, -type, -year, etc. (Often with special 
leference to sense i, 2, or 3; in the last case esp. 
frequent in the last two decades of the 19th c. in 
reference to the two ‘Jubilees’ of the reign of 
Queen Victoria in 1887 and 1897, the Jubilee of 
Penny Postage in 1890, theSwiss (25 years’) Jubilee 
of the PostalUnion in 1900, and other celebrations.) 

1382 Wyclif Lev. xxv. 28 The bigger shat haue that he 
boujte, vnto the iubilee jeer. 1647 Fuller Good Th. in 
Worse T. (1841) 92 Few [popes] had the happines.s to fill 
their coffers with jubilee-coin. 1749 H. W.ALP0Ln Lett. 
(1846) II. 267 The next day was what was called ‘ a jubilee- 
masquerade in the Venetian manner ' at Ranelagh. 1838 
Doran Crt. Fools 59 The year 1480 was . . the very jubilee 
year of German fools. 1887 Times 31 Dec. g/r The pleasant 
associations of the Jubilee year. i8gi Philai. Penny Postage 
Jubilee 117 The Jubilee celebrations. ,at the Guildhall, on 
May 16, 17 and 19 (1890). Ibid. iiS The Jubilee Post Office 
was more patronised than any other part of the Jubilee 
exhibition. 1893 Sir W. Haucourt in Daily Nevis rj Mar. 
2/2 The designs for the new coins ,. were better than the 
Jubilee issue. .. Eighteen millions of the new gold coins 
issued weie .. of the Jubilee type. 1897 {title) Illustrated 
Progiamme of the Royal Jubilee Procession. 

Ju‘ bilee, v. fiance wd. [f. prec. sb.J 

1 . intr. To celebrate a jubilee. 

i&BgScot. Leader 4]u\y 4Whydid Iiishmen not Jubilee? 

2 . trans. To celebrate the jubilee of (a person). 

sS&g Pall Mall G. 22 Jzn. 2/1 Some officials who ‘jubileed’ 

their colleagues at a banquet. 

Jubilist (dgiJ'bilist), [f. L. jilbil-um shout, 
(later) joyful shout, or Eng. jubile, Jubilee + -ist,] 
4 1 . One who jubilates, one who sings in praise 
or exultation. Oh. rare ~ *. 

1471 Ripley (TwrZ Alch. in Ashm. Thealr. Pref. (1632) 121 
Of Hierarchycall J ubylestes the gratulant gloryfycation. 

2 . One who celebrates a jubilee, rare. 

1889 Harpefs Mag, June 108/1 Her lecturer de.scrihed 
the feeling the Jubilists entertained toward their .sovereign 
as ‘ chivalrous ’. 

Jubilize (dgw'bilsiz), v. [f. as prec, -f -ize.] 
intr, a. To jubilate, b. To celebrate a jubilee. 
Hence Ju’bilizing ppl. a, 

1649 _ Test. cone. I. Berne ii. 8 Jubelizing Tryumphant 
melodies of heart. 1630 Howell Giraffi's Rev. Naples i. 
(1664) 87 Let us jubilize for so high and signall a blessing. 
1632 Ashmolc Theai. Ghent. Introd. s Then shall the People 
Jubilize In mutuall love. 1814 L. Hunt in Haydon's Corr. 
i5- Table-t. (1876) I. 270 Come, then, as soon as you can, and 
let us jubilize with you, 

4 Jubilo’Se, a-. Obs. rare—'^. [f. L. type Ju- 
bilds-iis, f. jubil-tim : see Jubilate v., and -ose.] 
= Jubilant. 

c 1430 tr. Delmitatlone iii. xxxix. no Quikyn my spirit. . 
to cleue to Jie in iubilose excesses. 

Jubil-trumpet = Jubilee-trumpet. 

1714 tr. A Kempis' Chr. Exerc. iv. 234 Angels. .In Heav’n 
the Jubil-Trumpet blow. 

Jubon, variant of JuPON. 

JuGca, Juce, obs. forms of Yucca, Juice, 

4 Juek, sb, Obs. Forms ; 6 iuk, 6-7 iouk, 7 
iucke. [Origin, foim, and meaning uncertain.] 
? A joint of a bird’s wing. 

1373 Turberv. Fanlconrie 106 Giue hir hut a little meate 
..that when she is theiewithaccu.stamed, you maye giue hir 
plumage and a Ink [ed. 1611 iucke] of a ioynt. Ibid. 217 
They giue them [spaiiowhawks] ioukes [so t6ii] of wings of 
small birdes, & Quailes,when they hauefedde them, sharing 
them out with their teeth, and plucking away the longest 
featheis, and so giue it. 

Juck, juke (d.pk, dgzJk), zi. Forms: 7 iouk, 
iuke, juka, 8- juck. [Echoic : cf. Chuck vO 
But perh, oiig. a transferred sense of Jouk vl^, due to the 
accidental similarity to this of the sound uttered by the 
pmtridge when jonking, jugging, or settling down for the 
night. Quots. 1621, 1669, might refer to this act, rather 
than the call. Cf. also J ug v.‘s\ 

intr. To make a sound or call imitated by this 
word, as a partridge. Hence Ju’cking vbl. sb. 

1611 CoTGR., Cabal, the chucking, churring, or iouking of 
a Partridge. i6zi Markham Prezt, Hunger (1655) 241 The 
place where you heard them iuke. i6^\Vorlidge Syst. 
Agric, (1681) 232 Imitating their Notes at their Juking- 
time, which is usually in the Morning and in the Evening. 

Fam, Diet. s.v. Spread Net, Yon will soon, 
know if there be any of the Birds by their Calling and 
Jucking. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur, Sports § 2619 They 
[partridges] have several calls. . . One very important one, 
and to the practised sportsman readily recognised, is their 
jucking, when they settle down together for the night. 

H Used in sense of Jug w. 3 ; cf. also Jouic vj^ 
i8a8 Sporting Mag. XXII. 430 Bushing the fields where 
they are likely to juck or .sleep. 

Jlick, variant of Jouic zi .2 

tJuCU’ud, «■ Obs.rare~K [std, 'L.jiicuMd-tiS 
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(in late 'L.Jociindtis']ocvsG), f. juvdre\.Q aid, help, 
delight, please: cf. also O'? . jucond,-ciind,'be^\Ae 
jocojide.'\ A by-form of Jocund. 

1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslies Hist. Scot. vii. 2 In aduersltie 
faithful 1, in prosperitie juctiiid and joyfull. 1721 Bailly, 
ytuund, jocund, merry, pleasant. 

Jucundity (d^^dcwnditi). ? Obs. [ad. L. jil- 
cunditds, i.jucundus : see prec. Cf. also obs. F. 
jucunditi^ beside joconditi. In Eng. jucundity 
appears as an effort to restore the original L. form ; 
it is used not only in the subjective senses of Jo- 
cundity, but in the objective sense of L. jucimditas 
(sense i below).] 

1 . The quality of being pleasant to the senses or 
feelings; pleasantness, enjoyableness. With pL, 
an enjoyable or amusing circumstance. 

1620 Venner Via RccUi iv. 74. That the jucundity of it 
[foodl entice them not to a peiilousand nauseatiue fulnesse. 
1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ej>. vii. xvi. 372 The new un- 
usuall or ime.vpected jucundities, which present themselves 
to any man in his life. 

2 . Pleasure, delight, happiness : = Jocundity 2. 

1336 Printer Hen. VIH 148 lesu, the most highest be- 
nignitie. Of all hearts the great iucunditie. 1822 T. Taylor 
tr. Apiileius, Philos. Plato n. 263 Tlie wise man . . is the 
only man who always enjoys jucundity and secuiity. 

3 . Enjoyment, merriment, glee: = Jocundity i. 

1360 Rolland Crt. Venus t. 510 To spend their time in 

sum Iucunditie. a 1678 Woodiiead P/oly Living (16S8) 64 
Health only is the tiue cause of eating. .yet there accom- 
panies it. .a perilous jucundity, and goust, which niostwhat 
endeavours also to step before it. 1794 Mathias Pitrs.Lil. 
(1798) 28 His modesty would attempt some jucundity from 
the Lusus Priapi. 

JTud, judd (d^od). local. [Origin unknown : 
cf. Jad.] 

1 . Coal-mining, {north,') ‘ A block of coal about 
four yards square kirved and nicked ready for 
breaking down ’ (Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining ) ; 
also, a portion of a ‘ pillar ’ still unremoved. 

1844 Faraday in Bence Jones Life (1870) II. 181 Near 
Williamson judd were in some danger from a fall that fell 
in the midst of us. 2884 lnij>. ^ Math. Rev. i Dec. 67215/2 
A jud of this strong coal, weighing about seven tons was 
brought down . . in good condition. 1883 Nesucastle Daily 
Citron, 23 May, Killed in the Low Main seam, Ale.\andiina 
Pit, . . whilst ‘ drawing a jud 

2 . (Somerset.) =Jad. (Gresley.) 
Judseoph.o'be (D^tiM-oiodb), [f. Gr. TouSaroj, 

’L./iidms Jew + Gr. -cjtolSos fearing.] One who 
has a dread or strong dislike of the Jews. So 
Judseoplio-bia, dread of Jews. 

1882 H. Adler in Eclectic Mag. XXXV, iq 6 Recent 
Phases of J udaeophobia. Ibid. 203 The most rabid J udaeo- 
phobe. 

Judaic (djr^dJ'ik), a. [ad. L. Judaic-ns, a. 
Gr. "IouSat/f( 5 s Jewish, f. ’lovSar-oj Jew.] Of or 
pertaining to the Jews, Jewish ; of a Jewish char- 
acter, or characteristic of the Jews. 

x6xi H. Broughton Require Agreetit, 17 For you lewes 
I wil cite ludaique matters. 1684 N. S. Crit. Enq.Edit. 
Bible xix. igo He was not inspired with a Prophetic but 
a Judaic Spirit. 188a Farrar Early Chr. I. 93 The same 
stern, Judaic character . . maiks every page of the Epistle 
of St. James. 

Judaical (d^^^dedkal), a. Also 5 ludeicall, 
6 lewdaical. [f, as prec. -t- -al : see -ical. (For- 
merly much commoner than Jttdaic : now some- 
what rare.)] =prec. 

C1470 Harding Citron, xcv. heading, Easter.. was cele- 
brated accordyng to the ludeicall Custome. 1346 .Snfplic. 
Poore Comm, (E. E. T. S .1 go This more then lewdaical 
superstition, a i6oz W. Perkins Cases Consc. (i6ig) 284 lu 
the ludaicall law. a 1769 Riccaltoun Notes Galatiatis 
(1772) IIS The Judaical law, as given by_ Moses. 1873 
Rogers Orig. Bible vi. (ed. 3) 220 The Gentiles were not to 
be trammelled with Judaical restrictions. 

Juda'ically, adv. [f. prec. h- -1y-.] In a 
Judaical manner ; in Jewish fashion. 

1382 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal, ii. 14 If thou . . livest Gentile- 
like and not ludaically. 1641 Milton Prel. Episc. 8 Who 
..Excommunicated, .all the Asian Churches for celebrating 
their Easter judaically. a 1714 Burnet Hist. Ref. (1715) ni. 
177 Vargas said, it was not to be understood Literally ; (in 
the Original it is JndaicaUy]. 

Juidadeo-, combining adverbial form of Judaic, 
as in Judaico-Christian, Chrislian modified by 
Jewish, Jewish Christian. 

1880 M. Pattison Milton xlii. 177 The whole scheme of 
Judaico-Christian anthropology. 

Judaism (dg^I-dfiiz’m). [ad. L. judaism-us 
(TertulL), a. Gr. lovSaicriJ.6s (2 Macc. ii. 21): see 
-ISM, Cf. Y.Jitddisme (16th c. in Littie) .] 

1 . The profession or practice of the Jewish re- 
ligion; the religions system or polity of the Jews. 

1494 Fabyan Citron, vir. 334 He anon renouncyd his 
ludaisme or Moysen lawe, and was cristenyd, and lyued 
after as a cristen man. i6ri Bible 2 Macc. ii. 21 Those 
that behaued themselues manfully to their honour for 
ludaisme. 1613PUHCHAS Pilgrimage {16x4) 130 They being 
baptised, revolted to their former ludaisme. 1725 Land. 
Gaz. No, 6437/1 Five [were found guilty] for Judaism. 1877 
J. E. Carpenter tr. Tiele's Hist. Relig. 53 Judaism and 
Christianity had given currency to the doctrines of one God. 

2 . The act of Judaizing ; adoption of Jewish 
practices on the part of Christians ; a practice or 
style of thought like that of the Jews. 


1641 Milton Ch. Govt. 11. iii. Wks. (1851) 168 As if the touch 
of a lay Christian could pi ofane dead judaisms. 1641 1 . PL 
Petit, asst. Pockhngtmt 21 The Lords day may be so 
termed [sabbath] without any danger of Judaisme. a 1831 
A. Knox Rem. (1844] I. 97 What I have already called the 
J udaism of his distinct paity. 1833 J. H. Newman Artmis 
1. 1, Plisceiemonial Judaism was so notorious that one author 
even affiims that he observed the lite of circumcision. 

3 . jflist. As a rendering of med.L. Judaisnms — 
Jewey 2 ; applied also in official documents to the 
leveiiue derived by the Crown fiora the Jews, and to 
the treasury which leceived the money. 

[1251 Close Roll, 35 Hen. Ill, m. 10 Mandatum est Edwardo 
de Westm. quod Judaismuin regis apud Westm. et magnum 
cellai ium vinonim regis lambruscari . . facial. [Cf. Walpole 
Vertue's Anectl. Paint. [1782) I. 17 This Judaism or 
Jewry, was piobably an exchequei ortieasury. for leceiving 
the sums levied on the Jew's.] 1290 Rolls Parlt.l. 49/1 
Quandem portionem de Jiidaismo suo sibi faciat assignaii.] 
1861 Mayhew Land. Labour 11 . 116 The Jews had also 
their Jeweiie, or Judaisme, not for a ‘corpoiation ’ nieiely, 
Imt also for the requirements of their faith and worship, and 
for their living together. 1884 S. Dowell 'Taxes Eng, 1 . iv. 
vl. go The revenue of the Judausm, as it was teimed, was 
managed by a separate branch of the exchequei, teimed the 
exchequer of the Jews. 

Judaist (d^tl'deiist). [f. prec. : see -1ST : cf. 
JuDAiZE.] One who follows or favours Jewish 
practice or ritual ; a Judaizer ; esp. in Eccl. Hist. 
used of J ewish Christians of the apostolic age. 

1846 ill Worcester citing Eclectic Rev. 1866 Conieinp. 
Rev. I. 4S2 All the original apostles weie Judaists. 1882 
Farrar Early Chr. I. 92 Christians who wished to stand 
aloof alike front PatilinisLs and Judaists. 

So Judai'stic a., of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of, Judaists. 

1833 J. H. Newman Arlans i. i. ('1876) 14 There was 
nothing Judaistic in this conduct. 1880 Academy 10 Jan. 
19/2 It is clear that the Judaistic paity claimed to be 
thought loyal adherents of James. 

Judaization (d327d£,3izF*-j3n). [f. next + 

-ATioN.] The action of judaizing ; a becoming or 
making Jewish in character. 

1814 Southey Poet. Ep. to A. Cnnninghatit, Poor Smouch 
endured a worse judaization Under another hand. 1872 
Spectator 5 Oct. 1258 How could anything be feared in the 
direction of the Judaisation of the State from the Jews? 

Judaize (d377'd^i3iz), v. [ad. jftdaizdre 
(Vulg.), a. Gr. lovSai^itv (Galat. ii. 14) : see -IZE.] 

1 . intr. To play the Jew ; to follow Jewish cus- 
toms or religious rites ; to follow Jewish practice. 

1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Gal. ii. 14 How doest thou compel the 
Gentils to ludaize? 1398 Sylvester Du Barias 11. ii. iii. 
Colonies 378 Where Prester lohn (though part he ludaize) 
Doth in some sort devoutly Christianize. 1623 Bacon Ess., 
Usury (Arb.l 541 That Vsurers should haue Orange-tawney 
Bonnets, because they doe ludaize. 1732 J. Macsparran 
America Dissected (1753) 18 Sabbatarian Baptists ..in a 
Sort, judaize in their. .Manner of keeping the Sabbath. 1782 
Priestley Corrupt. Ch-. II. viir. 1831-3 E. Burton Eccl, 
Hist. xvi. (184s) 356 It is probable that the church at Jeru- 
salem contained some persons, who in some points Judaized. 

2 . trans. To make Jewish; to imbue with Jewish 
doctrines or piinciples. 

1633 Milton Wks. (1851) 355 Error.. in many 

other Points of Religion had miserably judaiz'd the Church. 
1876 Lowell Amongmy Bks. Ser. ii. 273 The English trans- 
lation of the Bible had to a very great degree Judaized, not 
the English mind, but the Puritan temper. 1879 Farrar 
St. Paid (1883) 86 Judaism was more Hellenised by the 
contact than Hellemsm was Judaised. 

Hence Jii’daized///. a., -ing vhl. sb. 2.stiLjipl. a. 
1626 Jackson Creedgwi. xviii. § 4 The Lutheran. .charges 
that translation .. with Judaizing. 1641 Milton A 

I. Wks. (1851) 30 The Apostat Aquila, the Heretical Theodo- 
tion, the Judaiz'd Syminachus. 1704 Nelson Fest, <S- Fasts 
xxvit. (1739) 347 He confirmed the Judaizing Christians in 
their errors. 1884 Athenxnm 19 July 73/2 Not an opponent 
. .of Judaizing Christians like St. Barnabas. 

Judaizer (d3;7-de,3iz3.i). [f. prec. + -EEl.] 

One who judaizes ; one who adheres to, or insists 
on adherence to, Jewish practice or ritual. 

1631 R. Bvfield Doctr. Sabb. 135 They can do it as Chris- 
tians, not as ludaizeis. 1709 Stanhope Paraplir. IV. 210 
St. Peter's behaviour among the Judaizers at Antioch. 1833 

J. H. Newman Hist. Sk. (1873) if- •• iv. 201 Accoiding to 
the Judaizers, their nation . . was ever to be dominant. 

Judas (d377-das). Also 6 -ace. [a. L. Judas, 
a. Gr. TouSay, ad. Heb. mm’ y'lmddh Judah, 
name of one of the sons of Jacob, whence a com- 
mon name among the later Jews, e.g. of Jndas 
Maccabseus, and two of the disciples of Christ, of 
whom one is in Eng. commonly called (St.) Jude, 
Jndas being retained for Judas Iscariot, Cf. E. 
Judas, with transferred uses as in Eng,] 

1 . The name of the disciple who betrayed Jesus 
Christ ; hence allusively (cf. Iscabiot) : One who 
treacherously betrays under the semblance of 
friendship ; a traitor or betrayer of the ivorst Icind. 

e 1489 Caxton Sonnes e/Aymott ix. 209, 1 . . shall be ther- 
fore taken all my lyffe as a ludas [for betraying the sous of 
Aymon]. 1339 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1543) 130 Inwardly 
very Iuda.sses. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, ni. ii. 132 Three 
ludasses, each one thrice yyorse then ludas. 1643 Prynne 
Sov. Power Pari. App. 216 Such umiaturall monsters, such 
trayterous Judasses, such execrable infamous Apostates as 
these. 1898 J. Arch Story of Life xvi. 385 'Those who 
were no better than Judases. 

2 . (More fully Jtidas of the Paschal) ; see quot. 

iSyy. NowATwA 


[1402-3 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 212 Et in j Judas de 
novo facto ad seiviendum in choro per iij dies . . 3Y. 4^/, ] 
1433 Acc. in Shaip Cov. .\lyst. (1825) 190, iiij newe torches 
& iiij judasses, 1476 Ibid. i8g A new bolle to the Judas ijA 
1311 CkurJim. Acc. St. IMary at Hill (Nichols 1797) 107 
Mem. that the judas of the pascal sprinted pastal], i.e. the 
tymbie that the wax of the p.Tscal {pr. pastelj is diiiien 
upon weigheth 7 lb. 1520 Ckurchw. Acc. Si. Giles, Reading 
TO For inakyng a Judas for the Pascale I'h 1366 in Peacock 
Fug. Ch. lurn. {1866) 77 Item albes paxes ludaces with 
suclie tiifehnge tiompeiey — made awaie wee knowe not 
howe. 1877 Acc Ld. H. 'J'rcas Scot. I. Gloss. 421 The 
paschal candlestick in churches, which was usually of brass, 
had seven branches, from the seventh or middle one of 
which a tall thick piece of wood, painted like a candle, and 
called the Judas of the Paschal, rose nearly to the roof, and 
on the top of this was placed at Eastertide the paschal 
ctindle of wax. 

3 . A small lattice or aperture iu a door (in some 
old houses, or in prison cells), thiough which 
a person can look without being noticed from 
the other side ; a peep-hole. 

1863 [see Judas-hole in 4]. 1883 Century Mag. Nov. 74/2 
A thick oaken door with a judas. 1888 Ibid. Feb. 323/2 
This contrivance, .known to the. .prisoners as the ‘Judas', 
enables the guaid to look into the cell at any time without 
atti acting the attention of the occupant. Ibid, yi-jli The 
..guard peeped thiough the ‘Judas 'and discov'c-red what 
the prisoner was doing. 

4 . attrib. and Comb. a. Like Judas Iscariot or 
his character or conduct, traitorous, as Judas 
attack, Jeiu, kiss, trick, etc. To. Special Combs. : 
Judas-blossom, the blossom of the Judas-tkee 
(q.v.) ; J" Judas candlestick (see 2); Judas- 
colour, Judas-coloured cr. (of the hair or beaid) 
red (from the mediccval belief that Judas Iscariot 
had red hair and beard); f Judas cup, an orna- 
mental cup used in mediaeval times on Maundy 
Thursday ; Judas-hole, Judas-trap = sense 3 ; 
Judas-like a. and adv., like Judas, treacherous, 
treacherously. 

a. cisgo Robin Conscience 134 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 235 
That yov haue giuen him many a Jvdas kisse. 1633 H. 
Vaughan Silex Scini., Rules if Lessons 45 Who sels Reli- 
gion, is a Judas Jew. 1873 Dental Cosmos {{U. S.) XVII. 
533 The convention .. had outlived all the Judas attacks 
which had been made upon it. 

b. 1366 in Peacock Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) n8 Item 
one sepiilcre and one Judas candlestick— sold. _ [G1S94 
ICvD Sp. Trag. in Hazl. DodsleyV . 121 And let their beards 
be of *Judas his own colour.] 1693 Motteux St. Olon's 
Morocco 124 Observations on the Juda.s-colour of his Beard 
and Hair. 1673 Deyden Axnhyna i. i, There’s treachery 
in that *Judas-coloured beaid. 1879 Dowden Southey iv. 
97 An ugly specimen of tlie streaked-can oty or Judas- 
coloured kind. 1393 Anc. Mon. Durham (Surtees) 68 .A 
goodly great Mazer, called ‘‘Judas cup .. used but on 
Maunday Thursday at night in the Frater House. 1863 
Daily Tel. 9 Nov. 6/6 The man ..you may see througli 
the * Judas-hole vyhen you make a round of the Model 
Prison with the visiting magistrates, c 1673 Ro.xb. Ball. 
(1S91) VII. 353 He gave me a *Judas-like kiss. 1677 Hor- 
neckGA Latv Consid. vi. (1704) 318 Shall I, (Judas-like), 
kiss thee and betray thee 1 1886 Illnstr, Loud. News 4 Dec. 
598/3 The small ‘‘Judas-trap in a window. 

Hence (itonce-wdsi) Jnda-sian a., of the character 
of Judas ; Ju-dasite, a follower of Judas (oppro- 
briously used for ‘Jesuit’). 

1603 Willet Hcxapla Gen. 184 Some rebellious and 
traiterous popish preists and Judasites. 1877 Ruskin Fors 
Clav. VII. 326 Learn what these mean, Judasian Dives, if 
it may be. 

t Jlfdasly, a. Obs. [f, prec. -1- -LY 1.] Like 
or characteristic of Judas ; traitorous. 

ai6z6 Bp. Andrewes Serin. (1641) 8 Shall any of them . . 
ever have to do with any devilish or Judasly fact. 

t Ju'dasly, adv. Obs. [f. as prec. -1- -ly 2.] 
In the manner of Judas ; with abominable treachery 
or betrayal ; traitorously. 

1308 F isHER 7 Penit. Ps. exxx. Wks. (1876) 203 To thentent 
he myght ludasly flee from the face of our lorde god. 1639 
Gauden Tears Ch. iv. xvii. 319 It must needs be barbaiously 
covetous and Judasly sacriligious. 

Ju'das-tree. [From a popular notion that 
Judas hanged himself on a tree of this kind. So 
VStx. Judasbaum\ F. arbrs de Jtidiei) 

1 . The common name of Cards Siliqnastrum, a 
leguminous tree of Southern Europe and parts 
of Asia, with abundant purple flowers which 
appear in spring before the leaves. Hence extended 
to other trees of the same genus. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. iv. § 7. 118 Bearing elegant 
purple blossoms, aud a thin Pod. 3. Judas tree. 1760 J. 
Lee Introd. Bot. App. 316 Jndas-tiee, Cercis. 1861 Miss 
Beaufort Egypt. Sepul. I. vii. 136 The Judas-tree, with its 
tall spikes of bright and lovely lilac flowers on the leafless 
branches. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Judas-tree, Cercis Sili- 
quastrum. — , American, Cercis canadensis. — , Califor- 
nian. Cercis occidentalis. 1886 Academy 16 Oct. 262/1 
Threading our way. .through lanes gay with the blossoms 
of the judas-tree. 

2 . A local name for the Elder (Sambucus mgra) ; 
see under Jew’s eae. (Britten & Holl. Planl-ii.) 

Judcock (dgri'dkpk). Also 7 itide-, iuge-, 
iug-, 9 jedcock. [app. for judge-cock from its 
black crown compared to the judge’s black cap.] 
A name for the Jack Snipe. 

^ 1621 Naworth Houselu Bks, (Surtees) 16S-9 Snipes and 
iude-cocks . . 6 iuge-cocks . . lugcocks. 1678 Ray Willughby s 
291 The Gid or Jack-Snipe or Judcock, 1839 Stone- 
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HOUSE Axhobne 6s There’ were, judcocks, snipes, ruffs, and 
godwits. i88s SwAiNsoN 193 Jack Snipe 
. .Also called Jedcock, Jid, or Judcock. 

Judd : see Jdd. 

t Judeish, Judish, a. Obs. Forms: a. 1-2 
ludeisc. / 3 . 3 ludaysse. 7. 2-3 {Oivn.') lu- 
dissken. [These are more or less distinct forma- 
tions. The OE. adj. was ludiisc (f. hidia Judea, 
ludias Jews) = OHG. Itideisc ; hence early ME. 
ludeisc, and prob. ludaysse (in which I prob. 
meant J). Ormin had (beside htdewisshe) the 
distinct form ludissle (always ludisskenn^ inflected 
form, ?gen. pi.), with which cf. OHG. Jttdisk, 
yiHG. judisch, Gtv. judisck.} =Jewi3H. 

a. ciooo Ag's. Gosp. John xviii. 33 Cwyst hU) eom ic 
ludeisc? c 1000 Gosp. Nicod. xi. (Thwaite) 5 D.i stod [lar to- 
foran Jiam deman an ludeisc wer. CI17S Lamb. Horn. 89 
pa seiden pa iudeiscen men. 

(3. c 127S Worn. Samaria 54 in O. E. Misc. 83 Heo wyten 
myd iwisse pat hele is icume to monne of folke iudaysse. 

7. c 1200 Ormin 263 Godess folic, ludi.sskenn foljc, patt 
Godess la3hess heldenn. Ibid. 7127 King off ludisskenn 
pede. Ibid. 8731 Inntill ludis.skenn follkess land. 

tJudew, Judeow. Obs. im-e. [ = OHG. 
judeo (beside judo), OS. Judeo, giudeo, judeo, ad. 

G. Juden-s (^Jildceu-s). Ormin regularly has 
-eoiu, repr. L. -eus, -xus in proper names : cf. 
Andrew, Bartholomew, Hebrezv, Jeiv, Matthew ; 
Y.dieu, Hibreu, QB.Jueir, also G<yCa.. judahv-isk 
Jewsh.] =Jevv. 

c 1200 Ormin 2243 Ja purrh lacob, 3a purh ludeow, AlTterr 
gastlike lare. Ibid. 13628, & ludew tacneppuss patt mann, 
patt witt tu wel to sope. 

Hence f Ju'dewisli (Orm. -isshe), a. Jewish. 

(.'1200 Ormin 1324 pe ludewisshe follkess hoc. Ibid. 1674 
Amang pe ludewisshe folic. 

Judge (cls^dg), sb. Forms: 4-6 iuge, 4-5 
iugge, (4iug, 5 iewge, ioge), 6-7 iudge, (7-S 
judg), 7- judge. [ME. a. OF. juge = 'Pt. jutge \ 
cf. S^.juez, It. judice:—L. judicem {warn, judex), 
f. ju-s right, law -1- -dic-us speaking, speaker. 

The F. and Pr. forms do not phonetically repre.sent L. 
jiidicem, of which the F. repr. would be juze (cf. ome, 
dome, treize] ; they are usually referred to a by-form 
judic-us, -itm ; though some explain them as conformed to 
the 'ih.jiiger •.—Jftdicdre.] 

1 . A public officer appointed to administer the 
law ; one who has authority to hear and try causes 
in a court of justice. 

As a generic or descriptive tfzm, Judge is applicable to 
any person occupying such an official position, but by usage, 
it has, in the United Kingdom, become much restricted as 
a particular designation. Collectively, the members of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature are ‘ His Majesty’s Judges ’ ; 
so we say 'the Judges of the Supreme Court', ‘Common 
Law Judges', Chancery Judges', ‘Equity Judges’, ‘Judges 
of Assize or of the Circuit Courts ' ; but individually these 
are mostly styled (Lord, or Mr.) Justice (q.v.). In Scotland, 
the Judges of the Court of Session and High_ Court of 
Justiciary are individually styled Lord. Certain judges 
have other special designations, as (President', ‘Recorder', 
etc. But the name is regularly given in England to the 
presiding officer of a County Court, who is officially styled 
‘His Honour Judge A——'. The persons presiding judi- 
cially in inferior courts are usually called ‘justices' or 
‘magistrates’. In the United States ‘Judge’ is more 
widely applied to the presiding officer of any judicial court 
below the Supreme (iourt, in which the official name is 
‘ Justice ( (see b below); ‘Judge' is also more used as a ] 
designation in some British colonies or dependencies. Hi.s- 
torically, the name cleaves to certain noted persons as 
‘Judge Gascoigne’, ‘Judge Jeffreys’. 

1303 R. Brunnr Synne 562^ Before \>e luge was 
he broghte. 1362 Lange. P . PI . A. viii. 171 Je Meires and 
36 Maister luges, .for wy.se men ben holden. 1382 Wyclif 
Luite xviii, 2 Sum iuge was in sum citee, which dredde not 
God, nether schamede of men, ? 41400 Morte Artk. 662 
Bathe jureez, and juggez, and justicez of landes. <11450 
Cov. Myst. XXV. (Shaks. Soc.) 246 They arn temperaljewgys. 
1530 Palsgr. 2^sA J udge of a towne, esclieuin. 1596 Shaks. 
Merch. V. iv. i. 224 A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel, (j wise young Iudge, how do I honour thee. 161a 
Bacon Ess., Judicature (Arb.) 450 Ivdges ought to remem- 
ber, that their office is lus dicere, and not Jus da7-e\ to 
interprete law, and not to make law, or giue Law. 1823 
Mrs. Markham [Eliz. Penrose] Hist. Eug. (1872) 365 The 
cruelties perpetrated in the king's name by Judge Jeffreys 
and Colonel Kirk in the West of England have left a stain 
on their memorie.s. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xvii. 
(1862) 273 The analogy of the Common Law Bench has been 
followed in the case of all the other Equity Judges, 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. (1871) I. 518 Not a single Judge 
had ventured to declare that the Declaration of Indulgence 
was legal. 1855 Ibid. xxi. II. 566 The chiefs of the three 
Courts of Common Law and several other Judges were on 
the bench. 1856 Reade JVever too late lii, It was re- 
vealed to me . . says he, as grave as a judge. 1874 Green 
Short Hist. 11. vi. 93 The judicial visitations, the ‘judges' 
circuits ', which still form so marked a feature in our legal 
system. 1883 Miss Yonge Eug. Hist. Reading-bk. iii. 142 
One story says that one of the Prince’s friends was carried 
before Judge Gascoigne, 

b. With qualification, as circuit-judge, a judge 
of a circuit court; spec. in. U. S. the judge ap- 
pointed to preside alone, or with the district j., 
or a justice of the Supreme Court, over one of the 
nine circuits into which the country is divided; 
city (or municijal), county, district judge, local 
magistrates in U. S. ; judge ordinary , spec, the 
judge of the Court of Probate and Divorce, pre- 
VoL. V, 


vious to 1875 ; judge-advocate, judge-arbitral, 
jtidge in eyre, puisne judge, etc. : see Advocate, 
etc. 

1469 Sc. Acts Jas. Ill (1597] § 26 Schireffes and vther 
ludges Ordinar, quhilkis will not execute their office, and 
minister Justice to the puir people. 1536 BellendcnO-om. 
Scot. (1821) I. 29 He was chosin ane juge-arbitrall to dis- 
cus certane hie debates falling amang his freindis of 
Ireland. 1748 J. Lind Lett. Navy (1757) 11. 81 The wit- 
nesses . . give their evidence to the judge advocate. 1748 
Earthquake Peru i. 62 With the Assistance of a Judge- 
Conservator. 1752 J. Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 63 
The Prisoner may apply to any of the Lords of Justiciary, 
or Judge-competent. 1815 Wellington Let. to Earl 
Bathmst 2 June in Gunv. Deep. XII. 439, I find it scarcely 
possible to get on without some legal person in the situation 
of Judge Advocate. i86z Lvtham Cha^inel Isl. ni. xv. 
(ed. 2) 356 The absolute cessation of the Judge.s-in-Eyre of 
Normandy visiting the island. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. it. xi. 
S72 The Judge Ordinary of the Court of Probate is consti- 
tuted J udge Ordinary of the Divorce Court. 187s Stubbs 
Const. Hist. III. xix. 351 The pope had. .appointed judges- 
(ielegate to hear the parties in England. 1889 Bryce 
A liter. Commw. (ed. 2) xxii. I. 227 The Circuit court may 
be held either by the Circuit Judge alone, or by the Supreme 
court Circuit justice alone, or by both together, or by either 
sitting alone with the District judge. _ Hid. 1. 597 The city 
judges are . . in most of the larger cities_ . . elected by the 
citizens.. .There are usually several superior judges, .and a 
larger number of police judges or justices. 

2 . .Used of God or Christ, as supreme arbiter, 
pronouncing sentence on men and moral beings. 
Cf. Judgement 4. 

a 1340 Hampole PsallerxW. 12 God rlghtwis iuge stalworth 
and sufTrand. C137S Be. Leg. Saints xxii. (Laurentius) 
662 pat pai come to pe lug in hy. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xiii. 56 Before Godd pe soueiayne Iugge. 1548-9 (Mar.) 
Bk. Com. Prayer, Te Dewn, We beleue that thou shalt 
come to be our iudge. 1611 Bible Gen. xviii. 25 Shall not 
the Iudge of all the earth doe right ? a 1769 Riccaltoun 
Notes Galatians (1772) 46 God the creator, Sovereign and 
judge. 1811 Hebeb Hymn ‘ Lord 0/ mercy ($• qfimght ’ v, 
Soon to come to earth again, Judge of angels and of men. 
1880 PusEY Min. Proph. 119 (Joel iJ. 12) The strict Judge 
cannot be overcome, for He is omnipotent. 

3 . Hebrew Hist. An officer (usually a leader in 
war) invested with temporary authority in ancient 
Israel in the period between Joshua and the kings, 
b. pi. (in full, the Book of Judges) ; the seventh 
book of the Old Testament, containing the history 
of this period. [After L. judex as transl. Heb. 
■ODD® shophet. The Book of Judges represents Liber 
Judicum, Hebraice Sophetim (i. e. ShdpKtvn) of 
the Vulgate. J 

1382 Wyclif Judg. ii. 16 The Lord areride iugis, that 
.shulden delyuer hem fro the hoondis of wasters. — Ruth 
i. I In the days of oon iuge, whanne the iugis weren before 
in power. C1460 Fortescue Abs. 4 Lint. Mon. i, i The 
childeryn of Israeli . . were ruled hi hym [God] vndir Juges 
regaliter et politice. 1570 Fulke Ref. Rasiel 756 In the 
ludges, Manoah saide to the Angell. .wee may offer to thee 
a kidde. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 422 O lephta Iudge of 
Israel, what a Treasure had’.sj thou? Mod. The Song of 
Deborah and Barak is given in the fifth chapter of Judges. 

4 . A person appointed to decide in any contest, 
competition, or dispute ; an arbiter, umpire. 

£11386 Chaucer A'zrf.’r 7*. 1779, 1 wol be trewe luge and 
no partie. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. IV rz That he 
woulde. .be the discoverer and indifferente iudge.. of their 
couragious actes. 1697 Drvden Virg. Past. v. 136 The 
same that sung Neaera’s conqu’ring Eyes ; And, had the 
I Judge been just, had won the Prize. 1728 Pope Dune. ii. 
376 To him we grant our amplest pow'rs to sit Judge of all 
present, past, and future wit. 1882 J. P xu.v.z.v. Apost. Life 
1. 140 No blind man will be appointed as a judge of pictures 
in the Academy. Mod. He was one of the judges at a 
flower-show. 

5 . One who or that which judges of, determines, 
or decides anything in question. Often in phr. 
to be jttdge=tQ judge, determine, form an opinion, 
give a decision. 

C1470 Henry tVallnce viii, 54 Now God be juge, therycht 
he kennys best. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 104 The 
swete balle of the eye, whiche is the veraye receptacle 
interyor oflyght visible, and luge of the colours by reflection 
obgectyf. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. v. iv. 36 Oh Heauen 
be iudge how I loue Valentine. 1596 Merck. V. ii. v. i 
Well, thou shalt see: thy eyes shall be thy judge. 1642 
Fuller Holy <5- Prof. St. m. vi. 165 The received custome 
in the place where we live is the most competent judge 
of decency. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac, (1737) I. 322 If Fancy 
be left judg of any thing, she must be judg of all. 1858 
Carlyle Fredk. Gt. II. ix. ii. 403 Approvable as a practical 
officer and soldier by the strictest judge then living, 
f b. transf. A criterion. Obs. rare. 

1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. i. vi, § 8 How could such 
a coppy be the Judge of all others, which could not be read 
or understood by those who appealed to it ? 

6. A person qualified to form or pronounce an 
opinion; one capable of judging or estimating. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 3 That the understanding 
of all Scripture must be fetched at his hande, as of a mooste 
ceiten iudge. 1653 Walton Angler To Rdr. 2, I here dis- 
allow thee to be a competent judge. 1713 Steele Engliskm. 
No. 46. 302, I think my self a pretty good Judg of Mens 
Mien and Air. 1796 K. Bage Herm^rong xxv, I am no 
judge of the very handsome in men. 2836-0 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, Parlour Orator, You, gentlemen, are the best judges 
on that point. 1891 E. Peacock N. Bremion I. 308 You are 
certainly not a good judge of character. 

1 7 . Applied to the rook or castle in chess. Obs, 
rare. 

Judge is here Fitzherbert’s rendering of Jusiitiarius, the 


name applied to the rook in the i3-i4th c. Latin treatise 
Moralitas de Scaccario secundum Innocentmm tcitinm 
papain, which is the source of Fitzherbert's chess-lore. 

2523 Fitzherb. Husb. Prol., The boke of the moralytes 
of the chee.se . . deuyded in vi. degrees, that is to saye, the 
kynge, the quene, the byshops, the knightes, the iudges, 
and the yomenne. 

8. Angling. Name for a kind of artificial fly. 

2867 F. Francis Wwg'/fHgxi, (1880)430 The Judge .. A very 

tasty fly. 

9 . Mining. ‘ A staff used for gauging the depth 
of the holing’ (Gresley Gloss. 1883). 

287s J. H. Collins Metal Mining Gloss., Judge, a staff 
used for undergiound measurements. 1882 Ray'mond fl/fw/Hg- 
Gloss., Judge, a measuring-stick to measure coal-work under 
ground. 

10 . Comb., as judge-like adj. and adv. ; judge- 
made a. (of law), constituted by judicial decisions ; 
■J judge-man, a judge. 

2818 Scott Hri. Midi, xxv, I heard the Uudge-carle say 
it with my ain ears. 1670 Drvden isi Pt. Conq. Granada 

I. i. Wks. 1883 IV. 35 *jHdge-hke thou sit’st, to piaise, or to 
ai'iaign. 1832 Austin Jurispr. (1873) II. xxix. 549 The 
term ‘ *Jndge-inade law ’ w ould seem to denote law made by 
subject judges, as opposed to law made by the sovereign 
Legislature. 1863 H. Cox Insiit. ii. iii. 32B With respect to 
all judicial or judge-made law. a\e,OQ-^a Alexander 3402 
JJe Iustis_ & jre gentils & *Iugemen of lawe. 1:1440 York 
Myst. xxix. I Full arely the juggemen demed hym to dye. 
1672 Wycherley Love in a IVood ii. i, Your chamber-wit, 
or scribble-wit, and last of all your “judge-wit, or critic. 

Judge (d^^ds), V. Forms: 3-5 iugge, 3-6 
iuge, (,5 iewge, 6 guge), 6-7 iudge, (7-8 judg), 
7~ judge. [ME. a, OF. jugier, AF. juger = Pr. 
jutjar, jutgar, ^^.jttzgar, gmdicare-.—L.jtldi- 
cdre, f. jiidex, jftdzcem Judge.] 

I. Transitive senses. 

1 . To try, or pronounce sentence upon (a person) 
in a court of justice; to sit in judgement upon. 
(Also said of God or Christ : cf. prec. 2.) 

c 1290 A. E. Leg. 1. 183/89 Heo stoden and luggeden hire 
a-mong heom alle. _ 1382 Wyclif John xli. 48 He that 
dispisith me. .hath him that schal iuge him. 2483 Caxton 
Cato G iij, Whan tho seest somme persone euyl fortunate 
or accused or iuged of somme vyce. 1567 Gude 4 Godlic 
B. (S. T. S.) II Our Mediator and our remeld, Sail cum to 
Juge baith quick and deide. 1667 Milton P. L. hi. 330 
Then all thy Saints assembl’d, thou shalt judge Bad men 
and Angels, 287s Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 40S The dead 
are first of all judged according to their deeds. 

f 2 . Spec, 1 0 pronounce sentence against (a 
person) ; to sentence, condemn. Const, to (the 
penalty), or to do or suffer (something). Obs. 

(Tigio Flemish Insurr. in Pol. Songs (Camden) igo The 
barouns of Fraunce thider conne gon. .To jugge the Flem- 
mlsshe to beriien and to slon. C2380 Wyclif 6el. IVks. III. 
116 (Apostles’ Creed) At J^e laste he schal come doun here to 
man, and jugge sum to blysse and ober to helle. 2432-50 
tr. Higden (Rolls) III. 291 He [Socrates] wa.s iuggeae to 
prison, and poysonede in prison, c 2450 Met liu 15 Ye shull 
neuer be luged to deth for my cause, a 1533 Ld. Berners 
Huon Ixxxii. 252 The kynge iuged Huon to dye. a 2626 
Bacon Max. iy Uses Com, Law (1635) 17 Some whose 
offences are pilfring . . they judge to be whipped. 2675 
Brooks Gold. Key Wks. 1867 V. 129 To call the souls to an 
account, and judge them to their slate. 

3 . To give sentence concerning (a matter) ; to 
try (a cause) ; to determine, decide (a question). 

2513 More in Giafton Chron. (1568) II. 766 To remaine, . 
till the mattei were .. examined . and either iudged or ap- 
peased. 2568 Grafton Chron. II. 142 It was agreed, that 
all matters concernyiig the aforesayde articles or statutes. . 
.should be demed and iudged by the Fiench king. 2617 
Moryson I tin. iii. 248 The Consul of the City there . . is 
vulgarly called Burgomaster, and he judgeth all civill and 
criminal causes. 2690 Tate Sl Brady Ps. xxxv. i Judge 
and defend my cause, O Lord. 

4 . To decide by judicial authority that something 
is to be done, or is the fact; to decree, order. 
(With obj, and inf., or obj. cl.) 

C1330 Arth. 4 Merl. 2609 Bi heighe mennes conseyl The 
king was lugged Ygerne to spouse. 2362 Langl. P. PI. A. 

II. 106 3if Jie lustise wol Iugge hire to be loynet with Fals. 
3it be-war of be weddyng, for witti is treuje. a 2450 Kni. 
de la Tour (1868) loi Thenne the kyng iuged that the chiM 
shold be gyuen to her that wold haue hym to be saued. 
2600 E, Blount tr. Conestaggio 77 But the pretendents 
being heard, the King shoulde iudge to whom the Realme 
belonged. 

5 . To assign or award by judgement ; to adjudge ; 
to decree. Now rare or Obs. 

2387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 181 Cesar is i-raade 
consul, and Gallia was iuged [decreia'\ to him. c 1400 
Desir. Troy 2407 Yf (zou luge it to lono, this ioye shall 
Jzou haue. <12533 Ld._ Berners Huon ci. 332 Ye false 
traytours, youre dethes is Iuged. 2595 [see Judged]. 1634 
Milton A.'zI<V(?g'rai22 Ladies whose bright eyes Rain influ- 
ence and judge the prize Of wit or arms. 2817 W. Selwyn 
Law Nisi Prius (ed, 4) II. 704 Where two per.sons are In 
possession, the possession is judged in him who hath right, 

•[G. To administer (law) as a judge. Obs. 

C1380 Anlecrisi in Todd Three Treat. TVyciif JSsi) 144 
pei syten in pe trones wij> gloriouse myters jugyng & 
demyng her owne made lawes. 2390 Gower Conf. III. 180 
To deme and jugge commun lawe. 

7 . To have jurisdiction over, to govern or rule as 
an Israelitish judge (cf. prec. 3). Also ahsol. To 
hold the office of a judge. 

<12300 Cursor M, 7018 Baiach, and wit him Delbora, hai 
iuged fourti yeir or ma. c 1450 Cov. Myst. xxx. (Shaks. 
Soc.) 303 Herowde is kyng of that countre, To jewge that 
regyon in lenth and in brede. 2558 Knox First Blast (Arb,) 
40 'The example of Debora, .when she iudged Israel. 1611 
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Bible yud^. xil. 13 After mm, Abdon, the sonne of Hille! 
a Pirathonite iudged Israel. 

8. To declare or pronounce authoritatively (a 
person) to be (so-and-so) . Const./of, or with znf., 
or simple complement. ? Ol)s. or merged in ii b, 

C1400 Kom. Rose 6^iz God lugged me for a theef trichoui. 
tS 53 f- Wilson R/iet. (1580) 50 Beyng . . suche a one (as 
Appollo judged hym by his Oracle to bee wise). 1617 
Moryson !iin. in. 4 Hee was judged an unprofitable servant, 
lyai Si. German's Doctor tj- Sfnd. 219 That he should be 
taken for heir, that should be judged for heir by the law. 

i'b. with 4i/y. f/. To pronounce as an opinion or 
authoritative statement ; to declare. Obs. 

1377 Lsngl. P. pi B. I. 183 For lames jie gentll lugged 
in his bokes, That faith with-oute )>e faite is rijte no 
worth!. 

9 . To form an opinion about; to exercise the 
mind upon (something) so as to arrive at a correct 
or sound notion of it ; to estimate ; to appraise. 

^1223 Auer. R. 118 No raon ne inei juggeii hlod wet er 
hit beo cold. 13.. E. E. A Hit. P. A. 7 Quere-so-euer I 
lugged gentmez gaye,_I sette hyr sengeley in synglure. 
i486 Bk. Si. Albans E j b, The .vi. yere euerraoore at tlie 
least Thow shah well luge the perche of thessame beest. 
1535 CovERDALE I Cor. X. 15, I speake vnto them which 
haue discrecioun : iudge ye what I say. 1593 Shaks. 
Rie/c. II, in. ii. 194 Men iudge by the complexion of the 
Skie The state and inclination of the day. 1671 Temple 
Orig. Govt. § 6 The safety and firmness of any frame of 
government may be best judged by the rules of archi- 
tecture. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. 337 But most by Numbers 
judge a Poet's song. 1864 Bryce Holy Rojn. Evip. xxi. (1875) 
378 Institutions, like men, should be judged by their prime, 
t b. iransf. To be a test or criterion of. rare. 
1386 Marlowe isl Pi. Tainburl. 1. ii, If outward habit 
judge the inward man. 

10 . To pronounce an opinion upon, to criticize ; 
esp. to pronounce an adverse opinion upon, to con- 
demn, censure. Also absol. (In quot. 1377, To 
express or pronounce one’s opinion about,) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. II. 94 To drynke at dyuerse tauernes, 
And there to iangle and to iape, and iugge here euene 
cristene. Ibid. vii. 161 Jianne lacob lugged iosephessweuene. 
1326 Tindale Matt. vii. i, 2 Iudge not lest ye be iudged. 
For as ye iudge so shal ye be iudged. 1399 Shaks, Hen. P, 
Prol. 34 Who Prologue-like, your humble patience pray. 
Gently to heare, kindly to iudge our Play. 1782 Cowper 
Progr. Err. 6tz But if the wanderer his mistake discern. 
Judge his own ways, and sigh for a return. 1884 Contemp. 
Rev. XLVI. 99 Every workman was thus known and 
judged by those who could judge him best. 

11 . with ohj. cl. To form the opinion, or hold as 
an opinion; to come to a conclusion, infer; to 
apprehend, think, consider, suppose. 

_ 1297 R. Gi.ooc. (Rolls) 4154 Ac t>e king ne lugede nojt hat 
it ssolde be so ydo. Ibid. 9354 Me luggede wat it ssolde 
be to tokni >is cas. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 1203 He 
nyste what he luggen of it myghte. 1308 Dunbar's Flyting 
48** luge in the nixt quha got the war. 1353 T. Wilson 
Rhet. (.1580) 177 As by an Ivie garland, we iudge there is 
wine to sell, 1391 Shaks. Two Gent. 1. ii. 139, I see things 
too, although you iudge I winke. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 
224 Small towiies I judge they were. 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah I. 206 Judge how this shocked 
and offended me ? 185a Scoresby Cheeveds IVhalent. Adv. 
vii, (1839) 97 Some whalemen judge it does not attain its 
full size until twenty-five years. 

b. with obj and inf, or simple complement 
(rarely with to or far) : To infer, conclude, or 
suppose to be. 

1340-70 Alex. Dind. 697 luno he loilese 5e iuggen for 
noble. 1377 Bangl. P . PI, B. ix. 84 luwes hat we iugge 
ludas fejawes. _ C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 169 panne he 
wounde is iugid mortal. C1477 Caxton Jason 13 luging in 
him grete corage. 1338 Starkey Englatid i. 'ii. 58 The 
sanguyn complexyon ys gugyd of other chefe and best for 
the mayntenance of helthe of the body. 1391 Shaks. Two 
Gent. III. i. 23 When they haue iudg'd me fast asleepe. 
1633 Walton Angler i. 13, I hope you will not judge my 
earnestness to be impatience. 1727 Gay Fables i, xxiii, 
Who friendship with a knave hath made, Is judg’d a 
partner in the trade, 1733 B. Martin Mag, Arts Sc. 

1. 11. tig They judge the Moon to be a ( 5 lobe like our 
Earth. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cong. IV. xvili. 115 It was 
. .judged^ better to begin the attack at once. 

12. with cognate obj. (esp. with qualification). 

13*6 Tindale John vij. 24 Judge not after the vtter 

aperaunce : but iudge rightewes judgement. 1360 [see 
Ju POEM ENT 3 j. 

+ 13 . refl. ? To submit oneself to the judgement 
of ; to commit oneself to. Obs. rare. 

C1483 Digby Hysi. (1882) iii. 308 Yf he trewth be sowth. . 
& that I Iugge me to skryptur. 

II. Intransitive senses. 

14 . To act as judge ; to try causes and pronounce 
sentences in a court of justice ; to sit in judgement. 

_ci38o Wyclif Sel. IPhs. III. 34 (Te Deum) pou art 
bileeved to come for to juge at he laste day. 1393 Langl. 
P. Pi. C. xxitl. 19 And spiriins iusiicie shal lugen, wol he, 
nul he, After he kynges counsaile and h® comune lyke. 
*583 T. WASHiNGTON tr. Nicholay's Pay. 11. viii. 41,2. other 
officers, which., may iudge of small matters being under the 
value of twenty crownes, 1639 S. Du Verger tr. Camus’ 
Admir. Events 83 As for Civill matters they may judge 
without appeale. 1756-7 tr. KeyHer's Trav. (1760) III. 
312 It was not so with the Italian princes, who judged 
■without appeal. 1865 Seeley Bcce Homo iii, (ed, 8) 23 
A warifior-king, judging in the gate of Jerusalem. 

16 . To give a decision or opinion on any matter, 
esp. between contending parties ; to arbitrate- 
013^ Wyclif Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 304 Crist forsook to 
juge m temporal goodi.s. 1470-83 Malory Ariknris. xii, 
Yet wylle I [AtthurJ luge. .1 wylle that ye gyue vnto your 


broderalle the hole manoir with the appertenaunce. 1535 
(iovERDALC Isa. V. 3 Judge I praye you betwixte me and 
my wyne gardinge. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, 11. iv. 10 
Judge you, my Lord of Warwicke, then betweene vs. 1694 
Dryden Love Trimtiph. Prol. 18 If you continue judging, 
as you do, Every bad play will hope for damning too. 

1878 Browning La Saisiaz 278 God must judge ’twi.xt man 
and me. 

16 . To form an opinion ; to arrive at a notion, 
esp. a sound or correct notion, about something ; 
to make up one’s mind as to the truth of a 
matter ; in Logic, To apprehend mentally the rela- 
tion of two objects ; to make a mental assertion or 
statement. Const, of. 

C1374 Chaucer Troyhts ti. Proem 21 A blynd man ne 
kan luggen wel yn hewys. C1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 282 
Of his ydiopesie summen iugih liBtli, and seien [etc.]. 1398 
Shaks. Merry IV. 111. v. 52 Let her consider his frailety, and 
then iudge of my merit, az 6 jg Hobbes Rliei. iii. (1681) 4 
If he judg, he must judg either of that which is to come or 
of that which is past. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. 
102 To be able to judg of both, 'tis necessary to have a sense 
of each. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 141 If we 
were to judge of its size by the horns. 1843 Mill Logic i. 
V. § I When the mind assents to a proposition it judges. 
i860 Tyndall Glnc. i. xvi. 117 From its form and colour he 
could . .judge of its condition. 1883 J. Martineau Types 
Eth. The. I. 1. 11. ii. 4 2. 157 Understanding never judges. . . 
It is the Will that really judges and decides on what is pre- 
sented to it by the Understanding. 

Judgeable (d^n'clgab’l), a, rare~°. [f. prec. 
vb. - 1 - -ABLE.] Capable of being judged or judged of, 
1570 Levins Manip. 3/5 ludgeable, estimaiilis. 
Ju'dga-and-juTy, v. nonce-wd, [A phrase 
used as a vb.] tram. To try by, or as by, a judge 
and jury ; to try and pass sentence upon. 

1874 T. Hardy Ear fr. Madding Crowd xli, Now that 
’tis put to me to judge-and-jmy like, I can’t call to mind. 

1879 Browning Ned Bratts 249 There wants no eaithly 
judge-and-jurylng ; here we stand — Sentence our guilty 
selves. 1887 Hall Caine Deemster xxxiv. 224 We’ie going 
to judge and jury you, but all fair and square. 

Judged (d^ijndgd), ppl. a. [f. JUDGE v. + -edC] 
Tried or sentenced in court, decided, a-warded, esti- 
mated, etc. : see the verb. 

Rare exc. in the compounds Ill-judged, Well-judged. 
1337 Starkey Let. to Pole in Strype Eccl. Metn. (1721) I. 
n. App. Ixxx. 190 If case be that you reach to the judged 
truth, you need not to fear. 1393 Daniel Civ. Wares (1609) 
V. pi, As he to his iudged exile went. 1710 Prideaux Orig, 
Tithes ii. 42 Precedents and judged cases have ever had the 
like authority. 

absol. 1667 Milton P. L. x. 81 Where none Are to behold 
the Judgement, but the judg’d. 

Judgemeat, judgment (dgu-dsment). 
Forms : 3-5 iuggement, 3-6 i-ugement, ( 3 guge- 
ment, 4 iuiemeiit, iugamen, 5 iugemente, 
iewge-, iugis-, yuge-, iugment), 6-7 iudge-, 
iudgment, (-e), 7- judge-, judgment, [a. F. 
jugentent (nth c.), f. juger to Judge -i- -mekt ; 
cf. Pr. jiiigamen, jiidicamentmn^ 

1 . The action of trying a cause in a court of 
justice; trial. (Now rare or merged in 3.) Also 
applied to trial by battle (,qnol. 1 377 : see Battle 
sb. 2) or ordeal { Judgement of Cod'). 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1236 To bringe is neueu mid 
strengbe to stonde to lugement. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. 
XVI. 95 panne shulde Ihesus iuste h®rR*fore bi iuggement of 
armes, Whether shulde [fongej he fruit, he fende or hym- 
selue. 1390 Gower CotiA IH. 340 Unto the town this he 
besoghte. To don him riht in juggement. C1470 Henry 
Wallace ii. 248 To,,bryng him -wp out of that vgly sell To 
iugisment. it 1348 Hall Chrort., Edw. P 6 h, They all 
foure were beheaded without iudgement. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck, P , tv. i. 223 A Daniel come to iudgement, yea a 
Daniel. 1617 Moryson I tin. iii. 270 The Canton of Bern 
hath three Courts of Judgement. 1632 Needham tr. Sel- 
den's blare Cl, 5 This caus could not by any pretens bee 
brought into judgment. 1672 Cowell hiterpr., ’Indicium 
Dei, the Judgment ol God, so our ancestors call’d those 
now prohibited Tryals of Ordeal, and its several kinds. 

b. Phr. To sit in judgement : (a) lit, to sit as 
judge, to preside as a judge at a trial ; {b) fig. to 
pass judgement upon (see 6), to judge, criticize 
(with an assumption of superiority). 

c 144Q Gesta Rom. i. vii. 18 (Harl. MS.) Whanne the luge 
was come down . . for to sitte in iugement, he sawe his sijt. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hem PI 161 The kyng hymself came 
into Kent, and there sat in iudgement upon the offenders. 
1824 Scott Redgauntkt Let. v, We shall all of us have 
enough to do, without sitting in judgment upon other folks. 

2 . The trial of moral beings by God (or Christ) 
as Judge ; spec, (in full, the last judgement), the 
final trial of the subjects of God’s moral govern- 
ment at the end of the world ; = Doom sb. 6. 
Often in day of judgement'. = Doomsday. 

_ 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 2802 pan sal pai come til be last 
iugement. 1382 Wycup Matt. x. 15 It shall be more 
.szilxrcsible to the iond of men of Sodom «ind Gomor in the 
day of iugement than to that dtee, [Cf. xi. 22, in the day of 
L ^*450 tr. Tviitati 07 ie i. iii. 4 Derke binges, for 

pe whiche we shul not be blamed in Jje iuggement c 
Eng. Bk. Amer. (Arb.) Introd. 33/1 Of this people 
.^albe no iugement at the dredefull day of dome, 1613 
G. Sandys 'Irasn 188 The valley of Cedron . . where the 
generall Judgement shall be, if the lews.. may be beleeved 
1794 Sullivan View Nat. I. 39 The saints and spirits of the 
blessed shall take po.ssession of it, and there remain till the 
general judgment. 1833 Milmah Lat. Chr. iv. i. (1864) II 
173 In the Resurrection and Day of Judgement. 


3 . The sentence of a court of justice ; a judicial 
decision or order in court. 

c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 98/205 Is pis a good Ivggement? 
a 1300 Cursor M. 6776 (Cott.) pou sal it quit wit iuiement 
[v.r. iuggement]. c 1450 Cov. Mysi. xxv. 249 A wondyr 
case .. On wiche we must gyf iewgement. 111348 Hail 
Chron., Hen. Pill 244 b, He confessed the Inditement, 
and so had Iudgement to bee hanged. 1360 Bible 
(Genev.) i Kings iii. eS All Israel heard y“ iudgement, 
which the King had iudged. 1647-8 Cotterell Davila’s 
Hist. Fr. (1678) 5 If he caused judgment to be given in 
favour of his mother. «i7i8 Penn Tracts Wks. 1726 I. 501 
Judgment is the Determination and Result of Law. 1818 
Cruise Digest (ed. 2) VI. 342 Judgment th.at the daughteis 
of Richard and Mathew took only estates for life. 1836 
Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii. 160 She appealed fiom the 
judgment of the legates to that of the pope. 

b. Law, {elliptl) An assignment of chattels or 
chattel-interests made by judgement or decree of 
court ; the certificate of such judgement as a security 
orfoim of property. Qd. judgement-debt in 13. 

‘ A Judgment, jn consequence of some suit or action in .a 
court of justice, is fiequently the means of vesting the right 
and property of chattel interests in the ptevailing party' 
(Blackstone Comm. (1767) II. 436). 

1677 Yarranton Eng. Improv. 36 Bonds given to the 
King, although., never Recorded in the Exchequer, not in 
any Court else; yet these Bonds are a Judgment in Law, 
and by virtue thereof will be first served, a 1718 Penn 
Maxims Wks. 1726 I. 845 As Judgments are paid befoie 
Bonds, and Bonds befoie Bills or Book-debts. 1745 De 
Foe's Eng. Tradesman i. 6 A judgment in goods, taken in 
eai ly, is never lost. 1858 Ld. St. Leonards Handy Bk. Prop. 
Lgw xxi. 167 Upon a marriage, a mother assigned an unie- 
gistered judgment to a trustee for her daughter for life, 

4 . Divine sentence or decision ; spec, a misfor- 
tune or calamity regarded as a divine visitation or 
punishment, or as a token of divine displeasure. 

/1 1300 Cursor M. 1591 (Gbtt.) In form of iugement a neu 
vengans on J>aim god .sent, c 1380 Wyclif Sel. Wks. III. 
444 If he discorde from juggement of his God. 1470-83 
Malory IV, xxiii, That is the ryghtwys lugement 

of god sayd the damoysel. 1360 Bible (Genev.) Ezek. xiv. 
21 When I send my foure sore judgements vpon lerusalem. 
161^ Shaks. Hen. PHI, zi. iv. 194 Hence 1 tooke a thought, 
This was a Iudgement on me. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3899/1 
An Anniversary 1 'hanksgiving . . for our Deliverance from 
the Terrours of that dreadful Judgment [earthquake]. 1797 
Mrs. Radcliffb Italian xxii. (1824) 648 Some people said 
it was a judgernent on him. 1816 J. Wilson City of Plague 

II. iii. 301 My sins have brought this judgment on the city. 

5 . Any formal or authoritative decision, as of 
an umpire or arbiter. (Now rare.) 

fi33o R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 303 'To whils bat ouie 
tiewe duellis on jugement. <11386 Chaucer C. T. Prol. 833 
Who so be rebel to my Iuggement Shal paye for al “V 
the wey i.s spent, c 1430 Guy Warm. (C.) 672 And all bey 
seyde wyth oon assente : We graunt wele to yowre yuge- 
inent. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 14, I will con- 
foul me my wyil vnto your iudgemente. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 
V. Ji. 291. 1619 Sanderson Serm. Rom. xiv. 3. § 3 This 
third Verse: wbeieinis contained. .Saint Pauls judgement; 
or his counsell rather, and aduice. 1878 Browning La 
Saisiaz ygz The show of things unfurled For thy summing- 
up and judgement. 

tb. Astral. A decision or conclusion as to a 
future event, deduced from the positions of the 
heavenly bodies : ct judicial astrology. Obs. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 2 He can al the lawe deme. And 
yiven eveiy juggement Which longeth to the fiimament. 
Ibid. 107 [Astrology] The which in juggementz acomptetli 
Theffect, wliat every sterre amonteth. 

6. The pronouncing of a deliberate opinion upon 
a person or thing, or the opinion pronounced ; 
criticism ; censure. 

aizgg Auer. R_. 118 peo hwule bet te heorte walletS wi 5 in- 
nen of ureSSe, nis ber no riht dom, ne no riht gugement. 
1340-70 Alex. ^ Dind. 462 pere nis no iargoun no iangle 
ne iuggeme[n]tis falce. c 1477 Caxton Jason 14 After the 
lugement of the men ye are the very my'rrour of al vertues, 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm. Ded. Aijb, The place 
and dignity, to the which (by the iudgement of al men) you 
are most wqrthely called. _ 1639 -l^^Y Corr. (1848) 2 You 
have my designs, and I desire your judgment of them. 1671 
Temple to Sir J, TempleNlVi,. 1731 II. 247 Upon all 
these Passages .. I have fixed my Judgment of the Affairs 
and Counsels at present in Design. 1841 Mvers Cath. Th. 

III. viii. 31 Scripture . . with its selection of facts and moral 
judgements of them, has been ordained of God to be written 
thus rather than otherwise. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. i, vi, 
We’ll pass no judgement upon that. 

7 . The formation of an opinion or notion con- 
cerning something by exercising the mind upon it ; 
an opinion, estimate. 

c 1380 Wyclif Yef. Wks. III. 345 Wher men of worse liif 
mat sunner erre in per jugement. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 
45 Ek also Aeremance in juggement To love he bringth of 
his assent. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 86 This 
waye in my iudgement doeth excell all the rest. 1594 
Shaks. Rich. Ill, in. iv. 45 To morrow, in my iudgement, 
is too sudden. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 1x3 Wee may better 
make judgement of these Winds. 1741 Watts Improv. 
Mind 1. V. § I If we would form a judgment of a book. 
1799 Mackintosh Stud. Law Nature ,5- Nations Wks. 1846 
I. 385 To form a sound judgment on political measures. 
1884 Times (weekly ed.) s Sept. 3/1 In his judgment they. . 
had no occasion to bow down to any one. 

•Jb. A form of religious opinion or belief; a 
‘persuasion’. Obs. 

1633 CromwellT^J. mSelect.fr. Harl. Misc. (1793) 376 If I 
did seem to speak any thing, that might seem to reflect upon 
those of the Presbyterian judgment, c 1665 Mrs. Hutchin. 
SON Mem. Col. Hutchinson (1863) 66 Having been before of 
the Arminian judgement. 1687 Mmhz-. Abb. Lands go, I do 
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not herein aim at reflecting upon the Conformists in 
general; for. .there are many sober, vertuous and religeous 
Persons of that Judgment. 

c. Private jiidgetnent : the formation of per- 
sonal or individual opinion (esp. in religious 
matters), as opposed to the acceptance of a state- 
ment or doctrine on authority. 

1718 T. Herne {title) Defense of Private Judgment. 

Heroes, Priest (1S72) 115 Libeity of private 
judgment, if we will consider it, must at all limes have 
e.\isted in the world. 

8. The faculty of judging ; ability to form an 
opinion ; that function of the mind whereby it 
arrives at a notion of anything ; the critical faculty ; 
discernment. 

IS3S JoYE Apol. Tindalc (Arh.) ii Men of greter knowleg 
..and moie e-xcellent iugement in holy .scripture. 1599 
Sn..tKS. Hen. V, in. vii. 58 You haue good iudgement in 
Horsemanship. 1667 Milton P. L vin. 636 Take heed lest 
Passion sway Thy Judgement. 1709 Pope Ess. Crit. i. g ’Tis 
with our judgments as our watches, none Go just alike, yet 
each believes his own. rt 1832 Mackintosh /fez/o/. 16S8, Wks. 
1846 II. 264 Clarendon was zealous, but of small judgment. 
1870 J. H. Newman Gram. Assent ii. ix. 347 Aristotle calls 
the faculty which guides the mind in matters of conduct, by 
the name of ihronesis, or judgment. 

b. Good or sound judgement ; discernment, 
discretion, wisdom, understanding, good sense. 

1576 Fleming Patio^l. Epist. To Rdr. ir v, Whose minde 
is beautified with the amiable iuelles of knowledge, and 
iudgement. 1612 Rovvlands Knave Harts 20 Boy, bring 
good wine, when men of iudgement cals. 1784 Covvper 
Task VI. 657 -A- deed .. owing more To want of judgment 
than to wrong design. 

t c. transf. A. person having good judgement ; 
a competent critic ; a ‘ judge (Cf. genius, wit.') 

i6a6 Shaks. TV. ij- Cr. r. ii. 20S Hee’-s a man good inough, 
hee's one 0’ th’ soundest iudgement[s] in Troy whosoeuer. 
1668 Dryden Even. Love Epil. 3 Looking for a judgment pr 
a wit. Like Jews, I saw them scattered through the pit. 
1682 Sir T. Browne Chr. Mor. 11. § 4 To undervalue a solid 
Judgment, because he knows not the genealogy of Hector. 

d. Sc. Reason, senses, wits. 

1800 Monthly Mag. I. 239 The poor man has lost his 
judgement. Mod. He has gone out of his judgement. You 
nearly frichtit me out o’ my juidgements. 

9. Logic, fa. = Disposition I c. Obs. 

1628 T. Spencer Logick 149 Hitherto wee haue handled the 
first part of Logicke; called Invention. Wee come now to 
the second, termed Iudgement. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Jndg- 
ment, the second part of Logick which Disposes of Argu- 
ments for Disputation. 

b. The action of mentally apprehending the re- 
lation between two objects of thought; predication, 
as an act of the mind. With pi. A mental assertion 
or statement ; a proposition, as formed in the mind. 

1704 Norris Ideal World 11, iii, 123 The old Philosophy. . 
meaning by judgment the union or separation of things by 
affirmation or negation. 1725 Watts Logic ii. Introd., The 
foregoing sentences which are examples of the act of judg- 
ment, are properly called propositions : Plato is a philo- 
sopher, &c. 1827 Whately Logic 59 Judgement is the 

comparing together in the mind two of the notions or ideas 
which are the objects of apprehension. 1860 Ahp. Tho.mson 
Laws Th, ir. § 67. loS A Judgment, then, is an e.xpression 
that two notions can or cannot be reconciled. 1864 Bowen 
Logic v. 105 Judgment is that act of mind_ whereby the rela- 
tion of one Concept to another, .is determined. 

10. In various biblical uses, chiefly as rendering 
of Heb. 'lOCiCQ mishpdt, in its different uses. 

a. Justice, righteousness, equity. (=Doom sb. S.) 
a 1323 Prose Psalter iCCvx.. 32 [ 1 . 21] Y .shal stablis iugumen 

ojayn by face. 1326 Tindale Matt, xxiii. 23 The waygthtyer 
mattres of the lawe, .iudgement, mercy, and fayth. 16x1 
Bible Isa. l.xi. 8 For I the Lord loue Iudgement, I hate 
robbery for burnt offering. 

b. A (divine) decree, ordinance, law, statute. 

<21420 Hoccleve De R^. Princ. 1343 The iugementz of 

god ben to vs hid._ 1326 Tindale Rmn. xi. 33 Howe incom- 
piehensible are his iudgementes, and hys wayes vnserch- 
able. 1333 Coverdale Ps. cxix. 30 , 1 haue chosen the way 
of treuth, thy iudgmentes haue I layed before me. 1611 
Bible Exod. xxi. i Now these are the ludgeraents which 
thou shalt set before them [Coverd., Genev,, Bps! Bible, 
lawes]. 

c. Sentence or decision in a person’s favour ; 
(one’s) right. 

1611 Bible Dent. x. 18 He doth execute the iudgement of 
[Coverd. etc., He doeth right vnto] the fatherlesse and 
widow. — yob xxvii. 2 As God liueth, who hath taken 
away my iudgment [Coverd., my power : R.V. ray right], 

1 11. The function of a ‘ judge ’ or ruler (in the 
ancient Hebrew state: see Judge 3). Obs. rare. 

1538 Knox First Blast (Arh.) 41 It is euident, that her 
[Deborah’s] iudgement or gouernemeiit in Israel was no 
such vsurped power. 

+ 12. A district under a jurisdiction. Obs. rare. 

1617 Moryson Itin. III. 231 The third league called the 
tenne judgments, (or jurisdictions] and consisting of tenne 
communities joined in the league. .1498. 

13. attrib. and Comb., as judgement bar, book, 
call, hour, house, -monger, jeal, place, throne', 
judgement-cap = Black cap 1 ; judgement 
creditor, a creditor in whose favour a judgement 
has been jgiven ordering the payment of the debt 
due to him ; judgement debt, a debt for the 
payment of which a judgement has been given ; so 
judgement debtor, a debtor against whom such 
a judgement has been given ; judgement-like a. 
(3’c.), ‘applied to what is supposed to be like a 


token of divine displeasure’ (Jam.) ; judgement 
note {U.S!), a promissory note containing a power 
of attorney to appear and confess judgement for 
the sum therein named (Bouvier) ; judgement 
summons, a summons issued in a County Court 
against a judgement debtor, to show cause why he 
should not be imprisoned for default in payment ; 
judgement weather (iV.) = ‘judgement-like’ 
weather (see above). 

1613 T. Milles tr. AlexicLS etc. Treas. Anc. .y Mod. T. 
713/2 They would presume so farre as the “iudgement Bars, 
and there spread a Gowne on the ground before the Magis- 
trate. 1660 R. Coke Poruer 4- Subj. 139 He which will not 
celebrate it, let him undergo the penalty in the “Judgment- 
book. 1847 Mary Howitt Ballads ia-j The last great 
'judgment-call. 1838 Act i ^ 2 Viet. c. 110 § ii Providing 
adequate means for enabling “judgment creditors to obtain 
.satisfaction from the property of their debtors. Ibid. § 17 
Every “judgment debt shall carry interest at the rate of four 
pounds per centum per annum. 1873 Poste Gains in, (ed. 2) 
414. i88i yrnt. Inst. Bankers Nov. 563 Every debt proved 
was made a judgement debL 1838 Act i .5- 2 Viet. c. no 
§ 15 No disposition of the “judgment debtor in the meantime 
shall be valid., as against the judgment cieditor. 1883 
Wharton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7), yudgtnent-debtor, one against 
whom a judgment ordering him to pay a sum of money stands 
unsatisfied. 1326 “Iudgement housse [see Judgement-hall 
1534]. 1708 M. Bruce Good News in Evil yi ti It was *J udg- 
ment-like and a token of it to that poor Land, when Godly 
Baruch., fell into that fault. 1639 D. Pell Y r<r 475 
God. . likes not such a “judgement-out-braving temper. 1830 
SeaxT Doom Devorgoil 11. ii, That sounded like the “judg- 
ment-peal. 1392 Shaijs. Ro»t. ^ ynl. I. i. 109 To old Free- 
towne, our common “iudgement place. 1888 Pall Mall G. 

I Sept. 1 1/2 A man marries on credit, and repents on ^judg- 
ment summonses. 1361 T. Norton Calvins Inst. 1. 33 Why 
should Paul feare to set Christ in the “iudgement throne of 
God ? 1775 Topladv Hymn, Rock 0/ Ages iv, When I 
See Thee on Thy judgment-throne. 1822 Scott Pirate vi, 
It’s no that I wad shut the door against decent folk, more 
especially in such “judgment-weather. 

Hence Ju'dgemented a. [see -ed 2 ], having 
judgement or discernment (of a specified kind). 
(In comb, or with preceding adv.) 

1348 Geste Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life App. i. 
(1840) 95 Wei learned and godly judgemented. 1634 Fuller 
Two Serm. 68 To make them Charitably judgemented of 
the finall Estate of all such Infants. 1821 Hew Monthly 
Mag. II. 322 Boys..supreine-judgmented in taws, blood- 
alleys, and peg-tops. 

Ju’dgement-day. [ = day of judgement : 
see prec. 2, Cf. Doomsday.] The day of God’s 
final judgement ; the last day ; doomsday. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. i. 29 Vnto_ the French, the 
dreadful! ludgement-Day So dreadfull will not be, as was 
his sight. 1642 Milton Apot. Smect. ad fin.. Between this 
and the judgment day do not look for any arch deceivers. 
1808 Scott Mann, vi, xi. From the tombs around Rising 
at judgment-day. 1878 H. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 87 The 
divine existence and a judgement-day. 

Ju'dgem.ent-b.all. A hall or public build- 
ing in which judgements or trials at law are held; 
a court of justice; a tribunal. (Chiefly Hist.) 

1334 Tindale y«/2i{_xviii. 33 Then Pylate entred into the 
iudgement hall [1326 iudgement housse ; VYyclie, mote hall; I 
Rhent. palace] agayne, and called lesus. 1600 J. Pory tr. 
Leo's Africa ii. 53 They have a kinde of tribunall or iudge- 
ment-hall, wheiein all contentions are presently decided. 
1872 J. H. Ingraham Pillar of Fire 232 A scene depleted 
in the judgment-hall of Osiris. 

_ Ju'dgement'Seat. The seat on which a 
judge sits when trying a cause or pronouncing 
judgement ; a seat of judgement ; a tribunal. 

1326 Ti.vdale Rom. xiv. lo We shall all be brought before 
the iudgement seate [Wyclxf, trone] of Christ, 1396 _Dal- 
rymple tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. 1. 53 Forfare..quhair is ane 
Jugement salt and Justice courte haldne. 1604 Drayton 
Owl 341 Th’ ambitious judgment seat I never sought, Wheie 
God IS sold for coin, the poor for nought. 1819 Shelley 
Cenci m. ii. 24 The soul .. which now stands Naked before 
Heaven’s judgment seat. 1871 Freeman Norm. Cmij. IV. 
xviii. 103 He was driven from the judgement-seat with scorn. 

Judger ^d,:5»‘dg3i) . [f. Judge zi. h-'ErI. Cf. 

AY.juggeoiir.) One who or that which judges (in 
various senses), a judge ; usually, one who forms, 
or who is (well or ill) qualified to form, an opinion. 

c X449 Pecock Repr. 414 Such a iuger schulde iuge puer 
presumptuoseli. 1356 J. Heywood Spider Sr F. .xcii. 51 
Wrong iudgers, wrong iudgements. 1630 Lennard tr. 
Charron's Wisd. (1658) 15 The eares..the Receivers and 
J udgers of sounds. 1839 ’Tennyson Enid 1282 That. . which 
a wanton fool. Or hasty judger would have called her guilt. 
Judgeship (d30-d3ijip). [f. Judge rA + -SHIP.] I 
The office or function of a judge. 

a 1677 Barrow Pope's Suprem. (R.), Concerning the Pope, 
his universal pastourship, judgship in controversies, power 
to call councils. 1679 Penn Addr. to Prot. 180 The Uni- 
piridge and J udgship of their Cleaning, 1836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Boz, Steam Excurs., In the event of his not being previously 
appointed to a judgeship, it is probable that he will practise 
as a barrister. 1891 Law Times XC. 419/2 To fill up two 
High Court judgeships, a County Court judgeship . . and a 
registrarship in bankruptcy. 1898 Expositor Nov. 356 The 
period of Samuel’s judgeship. 

b. humorously with pass. adj. as title for a judge. 
1820 Examiner No. 640. 463/1 So_ peremptory is your 
Judgeship against an unfortunate Radical Reformer ! 1821 
Ibid. 467/r His Judgeship must be in a very comfortable 
state of ignorance, 

JudgeSS (d3»’dges). Now rare. [f. as prec. 

+ -ESS.] A female judge ; a woman who judges, 
1533 Coverdale yudg. iv, 4 At ye same tyrae was ludgesse 


in Israel the prophetisse Debbora, the wyfe of Lapidoth. 
1632 Heyvvood rsi Part Iron Age l. tVks. 1874 III, 279, 
I make you ludgesse .. You needes must say I am the 
pioperer man. 1776 J. Adams in Fam. Lett. {1876) 172 You 
are now. elected into an important office, that of judgess of 
the Tory ladies. 1889 E. Edwardes Sardinia 304 Eleonora, 
the judgess. 

Judging (dgs’d^ii)), vbl. sb. [f. Judge v. -f 
-ingI.J The action of Judge vb.\ judgement. 

1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 5403 To consente to a fals 
juggyng. 149s Caxton Eneydos xxvii. 104 Her lyght 
empesched from the veraye lugyng in parfyt knowlcge. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems ix. 131, I me confess .. Of parciall 
jugeing and pervess wilfulness. 1631 Sanderson Serm. 
(1681) II. 8 In all our private judgings of other mens 
speeches and actions. 1843 Mrs. S. C. Hall Whiteboy 
yiii. 63 It involved them in entanglements of false reason-* 
ings, false judgings, and crimes. 

b. attrib., as judging chair, court, place ; judg- 
ing-day= judicial day : see Judicial a. 4 c. 

1341 Becon News Heaven Wks. (i564)_ i. 12 A 1 shall be 
present before the iudging-place of Christ, c 1530 Lloyd 
'Treas. Health (1385] Cij, An apostem which doth not 
brealce at the fyrst iudginge daye in a Feuer. 1603 B. 
JoNSON K. James' Entertainm, Wks. (Ktldg.) 534/2 This 
place [Westminster] . the cabinet To all thy counsels, and 
the judging chair To this thy special kingdom. 1633 P. 
Fletcher Purple Isl. v. 11 , Where 'twixt two little fails he 
keeps his judging court. 1896 Daily News 13 Feb. 2/3 
(Dog Show) There were sixteen judging rings simultaneously 
in action. 

_ Ju'dgillg, ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ing 2 .] That 
judges ; having the function of judging, judicial ; 
spec. Having good judgement, able to judge, judi- 
cious, discerning ; also, Censorious. 

_ 1581 Sidney Apol. Poetrie(NTa.) 33 The imaginatiue and 
iudging powre. 1647 Clarendon Hist. Reb. nr. § 225 In 
so Grave and Judging an Assembly. 1735 Pope Pro/. Sat. 
246 Dryden alone e.scap’d this judging eye. 1856 Miss 
Winkworth Tauter Serm. xi. (1857) 267 Full of judging 
thoughts of other men who do not observe or approve of 
their ways. 

Hence Ju'dgingly adv., with judgement, judici- 
ously, discerningly; censoriously. 

1639 Milton Civ._ Power Wks. (1831) 309 This yvoik 
neither his own ministers nor any els can discerningly 
anough. or judghigly perform. 1847-85 D. P. Page's The. 
ly Pract. 'Teach, (ed. Payne) 261 (Dne should never judg- 
ingly declare..' You are a liar ’. 

Judgmatic (d^wd^rnffiflik), a. colloq. [irreg. 
f. Judge sb. or v. -i -maiic, in imitation or parody 
of dogmatic, pragmatic, etc.] = next. 

183s Tail's Mag. II. 575 Sufficiently enlightened, so as to 
make a judgmatic choice. 1898 R. Kipling in Morn. Post 
10 Nov. 3/3 A man of twenty-five years’ sea-experience — 
cool, temperate, and judgmatic, such an one as the ordinary 
Wan'ant Officer. 

Judgmatical (dgudgmse’tikal), a. colloq, [f. 
as prec. + -al.] Characterized by good practical 
judgement ; judicious, discerning ; judicial. 

i8z6 J. F. Cooper Mohicans x%\, A judgmatical rap on 
the head stiffened the lying impostor for a time. 1834 W. 
Maginn Bob Burke's Duel in Blackw. Mag. XXXV. 751 
What we call in Ireland a judgmatical sort of man — a word 
■whicli, I think, might he introduced with advantage into 
the English vocabulary. 1888 Spectator 13 Oct. 1411/1 
The tone is moderate and judgmatical thioughout. 

Hence Judgma'tically adv., in the manner, or 
with the air, of a judge. 

1814 CoL. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 113 Ably described 
and judgmatically criticised in almost every newspaper. 
1835 Ld. Houghton in W. Reid Life (i8gi) I. xi. 525 Glad- 
stone shakes his head most judgmatically over the notion. 

Judgment, variant of Judgement. 

Judicable (dg/i'dikab’l), a. Now rare. [ad. 
late h.jiidicdbil-is, f, judicare to judge : see -ABLE.] 
Capable of being judged ; liable to judgement. 

1647 Jeh. Taylor Lib. Proph. ii. 32 They were Hereticks 
both in matter and form and judicable in both tribunals. 
16B8 H. Care Kin^s Right Indulgence 39 No Opinion is 
Judicable^ nor no Person Punishable but for a sin. 

t Judicaxit. Obs. [ad. L. judiednt-em, pr, 
pple. of judicare to judge : see -ant,] One who 
judges, or passes sentence. 

1370 Foxe A. <S- M. I. 225/2 That no bishop nor abbot, 
nor any of y° clergy should be at the iudgement of any 
mans death or dismembring, neyther shoulde be any fautor 
of the sayd iudicantes [1596 -ants], 

t Judicate, V. Obs. rare. [f. L.jiidicdt-, ppl. 
stem of yVii/zVfl?'!; to judge.] irans. To judge, decide. 

1638 T. NimMvsJs. Blood of Grape s But the degree 
whether more or less intense is judicated by nature. 

t Judicate, sb. Obs. rare. [? ad. med.L. jtidi- 
cdhis district under a judge, jurisdiction, f. 1 ^. judex, 
ywff/c-cwz judge : see -ate 2.] ? Jurisdiction. In 

quot. attrib. 

1526 in Dillon Customs Pate (1S92) 83 All the kings iudi- 
cate officers of the towne and marches of Callis. 

Judica'tiou. [ad. L. judicatidn-em, n. of 
action from judicare to judge.] The action of 
judging, judgement (in various senses). 

1623 Hart Anat. Ur. i. i. g Yet may many other circum- 
stances crosse this indication in any indiuiduall person. 
x6SS Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 22A There is no certain 
note of Judication and Assent. 1823 Bentham Wks. (1843) 
V. ^82/1 That all-pervading and all-ruling principle, the sclf- 
judication principle. 

Judicative (dg7?dik,?tlv), a. [f. L. judiedt-, 
ppl. stem of judicare to judge -b-iVE : see -ative.] 
Having the function of judging. 
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1 . HaviBg the function of tiying causes or passing 
sentences ; judicial, juridical. 

1641 Ld, Brookc Eng. Episc._ i. vi. 31 It hath a power 
Judicative, (or If you will Juridicall,) but not Legislative. 
1752 Hume Ess. Treat., Perf. Comnvw. (jSiy) I. 499 The 
senate possesses all the judicative authority of the House 
of Lords. 1818 Jas. Mill Brit. India iv. v. II. 200 They 
were thus exclusively vested with the judicative power. 

2 . Having the function of forming opinions. 

1647 Faringdon Striti. 120 It arises from some defect in 

the judicative faculty. 1678 Lively Orac. in. § 16 They 
. .make solemn appeals to their judicative faculties. 
Judicator (dgti'dikis'tai). [a. late \.,.judicator, 
agent-n. from judicare to judge. ] One who judges, 

or acts as a judge. 

*759 Robertson Hist. Scot. vi. Wks. 1813 I. 463 In 
this perilous position stood the Church, the authority of its 
judicators called in question. 1786 State Papers m_Ann. 
a eg. 262/1 Until their legality shall have been decided., 
by the judicators of the place into which the prize shall have 
been conducted, c 1831 Chalmers in Jean Watson Life 
And. Thomson iv. (1882) 51 The veiy presence of such would 
have resistless effect on the divisions of our judicators. 

Judicatorial (dgw.dikatoe’rial), a. [f. late L. 
jtedicatori-us ^tjmoA.'SQ'S.Y + -AL.] Of or pertaining 
to a judicator or judge ; judicial. 

j8i8_Jas. Mill Brit. India HI. ii. 80 That very assembly 
. . which had already decreed, in its legislative capacity, 
that such evidence was useful, now, in its judicatorial 
capacity, decreed that it was the reverse. 

Judicatory (dgw dikatari, -di'katari) , sh. [ad. 
late L. jadicdidn-tim, neuter of jiidicdtdri-us adj. ; 
see next.] 

1 . A court of judicature ; a body having judicial 
authority; a ttibuaal. Now chiefly d'r. 

1606-7 Act of CoMisell of^ Scot. 4 Feb., The Writers 
and Clerkes of all ludicatories within this Realme. 1676 
Owen Worship of God 83 From the highest Court of 
their Sanhedrim, to the meanest Judicatory in their Syna- 
gogues. 1707 Atterbury Senn. (1723) II. 172 Human 
Judicatories .. give sentence only on nvatters of light and 
wrong. 176s Act 5 Geo. Ill, c. 49 § 4 A protest . . shall be 
registerable in the Courts of Session or other competent 
judicatories. 1801 A. Hamilton Wks. (1886) VII. 226 The 
treaties of the United States had been infracted by State 
laws, put in execution by State judicatories. 1830 Ht. 
Martineau Hist. Peace II. v. vii, 318 The Scotch Chuich 
. .whose four judicatories, .were still all elective, 
b. transf. and fig. 

1656 Stanley Hist, Philos, iv. (1701I 134/2 They assert 
that passions or affections are the Judges [/cptriipia] . To 
these assertions, .concerning the Judicatories, agreeth what 
they assert concerning Ends. 1674 Govt. Tongue vi. § 10 
These are airaigned at every table, in every tavern ; and 
at such variety of judicatories, theie will be as great variety 
of sentences. *850 M«Cosn Div. Govt. (1852) 290 It [con. 
science] is the highest judicatory in the human mind, judg- 
ing all and being judged of none. 

2 . Judicature ; a system of judicature. 

CIS7S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 265 Anent the college 
of justice, institutioun and judicatorie thalrof. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Red. vzir. § 206 The Lords, as the 
Supreme Court of Judicatory. 16.^7 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. 
Eng. I. xxxvii. (1739) Evidence, .in the Saxon Judicatory, 
sometimes consisted tn the pregnant testimony of the fact 
itself. 1884 Law Times LXXVI. 342/1 The judicatories 
of Scotland and England were as Independent of each other, 
within their respective territories, as if they were the judi- 
catories of two foreign states. 
f3. A judicatory or critical stage, a crisis. O^s, 
1684 tr. Boned s Merc. Compit. xix. 810 Judicatories (or 
Crises) which do not terminate the disease, are signs of a 
predominant and perveise humour. 

Ju'dicatoryi ti. ? Obs. [ad. late ’L.jiidicdtori-us 
of or pertaining to judging, f. ppl. stem of 'L.jiidi- 
cdre to judge : see -oey.] 

1 . Having the function of judging or passing 
sentence ; of or pertaining to judgement. 

_ 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. i. xlix. (1739) 84 An 
influence upon that Judicatory power that must apply that 
Law. 1659 Pearson Creed vii. 602 The Son of man is thus 
constantly represented as making . . the last judicatory dis- 
tinction between man and man. aiyrS Penn Tracis Wks. 
yz6 I. 679 A great Share in the judicatory Power. 178a 
T, Warton Hist. Kiddington 61 Druidical shrines, thrones 
of royal inauguration., and judicatory tribunals. 

2 . By which a judgement may he made ; giving 
a decisive indication, critical. 

1603 Florio Montaigne 11. xii. To judge of the apparences 
. . we had need have a iudicatorie instrument. 1624 [see 
Indicatory a. i]. 1623 Hhvcr Anai. Ur. 1, ii. zi Amongst 
such signes some are called Decretorie, or Iudicatorie. 

Judicature (d.:5ir-diki?'tiui, -i'tiiii). Also 6 
-our a, \i,V[).eA.'L.fildicdit 7 ra, f. ppl. %tevx jndicdi- , 
oi'L.Judic&re to judge ; see -hbb. Cf. '^.judica- 
ture (1426 in Godef. CompI.').'\ 

1 . The action of judging; administration of justice 
by duly constituted courts ; judicial process. Often 
in phr. court of judicature. 

Supreme Court of judicature in England, that constituted 
by^Acts of Parliament in 1S73 and 1875, in which were 
united the former separate Courts of Chancery, King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, Admiralty, etc. 

*53 ° Palsgr, 235/1 Judycature, jugentent ; sentence. 
C1616 Bacon Adv. Dk. Buc^hm. ii. § ^ Sir, the honour of 
ludges in their ludicature is the King’s honour, whose 
person they represent. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 
2S9 Let those which hold places of ludicature, have as many 
Colleagues appointed to them. 1651 Hobbes Govt. 4 Boc. 
XV. S 17. 234 We have demonstratively shewed . . that all 
Judicature belongs to the CUy, and that Judicature is 
nothing else but an Interpretation of the Laws, 1660 Trial 


Regie. 52 It hath not power of Judicature of Life, and 
Death. 1733 Col. Rec. Pewisylv. IV. 31 As well_ in the 
Court of Chancery as in the other Courts of Judicature. 
1799 Mackintosh Study Law Nature i?- Nciiions ^ Wks. 
1846 I. 372 All the improvements of mankind In police, in 
judicature, and in legislation. 1819 J. Marshall Const. 
Opin. (1839) i8g The superior court of judicature of New 
Hampshire rendered a judgment upon this verdict. 1846 
M'Culloch a cc. Brit. Empire (1854) II. 251 The system of 
judicature in Ireland rests on the same principles as that of 
England, whence it was introduced by King John._ 1873 
Act 56 4 37 Viet. c. 66 § 3 The several Courts hereinafter 
mentioned, .shall be consolidated^ together, and shall con- 
stitute one Supreme Couit of Judicature in England. 

2 . The office, ffinction, or authority of a judge ; 
in quot. 1635-56, a judge’s term of office. 

1330 Palsgr. 34 A mjmister of theyr common welth, outher 
as a capitayne, or in offyee of iudicatoure. 1621 Ld. Keeper 
Williams 111 Fortescue Papers (Camden) 166 Whose rever- 
sions (even of places undei my judicature) I use to scale 
dayly. 1633-56 Cowley Davideis iv. Note 13 Granted, 
that the 40 years assigned by S. Paul (Acts 13. 20) to Saul, 
are to include Samuels Judicature. 1706 Phillips, Judi- 
cature, a Judge’s Place, or Office. X87S Maine Hist. Inst. 
iv. Ill If the property be acquired by judicature or poetry, 
or any profession whatever, 
b. (See quot.) 

1847 Craig, Judicature . . also, the extent of the jurisdic- 
tion of the judge, and of the court in which he sits to render 
justice. 1864 Webster cites Bouvier. 

3 . A body of judges or persons having judicial 
power ; a court of justice ; a legal tribunal, or such 
tribunals collectively. 

*59? Be. Acts Jas. VI (1597) § 160 The saidis Assemblies 
and judicatoures [of the Kirk] sail direct their Bedle to the 
persone or personnes disobedient. 1631 Evelyn Char. Eng. 
in AH'se. Writ. (1805) 167, I was curious before my return. . 
to visite their judicatures. 1677 Land. Caz. No. 1191/4 An 
Act for erecting a Judicature to determine differences touch- 
ing Houses burnt and demolished by the late dreadful Fire. 
1796 Bp. Watson Apol. Bible 257 If the witnesses of the 
resurrection had been examined before any judicature. 1863 
H. Cox Instit. 11. ii. 299 The_ess_ential_ attribute of the judi- 
cature is the power of authoritatively interpreting the laws. 
1 4 . fig. Mental judgement ; formation or authori- 
tative expression of opinion ; criticism. Obs. 

a 1631 Donne in Select. (1840) 205, I proceed the right 
way in judicature, I judge according to my evidence. _ 1738 
Johnson Idler No. 18 !• 2 If he seats himself uncalled in the 
chair of judicature. 

t 5 . The quality of being judicial (as opposed to 
moral): see Judicial A. i b. Obs. rare — \ 

1643 Milton Divorce ii. xii, Our Saviour disputes not 
here the Judicature, for that was not his Office, but the 
morality of Divorce, whether it be Adultery or no. 

6 . aitrib. 

Judicature Acts, a name given to the statutes establish- 
ing the Supreme Couit of Judicature, and regulating its 
piactice. These include esp. Act 36 & 37 Viet. c. 66 (1873), 
38 & 39 Viet. c. 77 (1875) ; see also 59 & 6a Viet. c. 14, 
Sch. II (Short Titles Act, 1806). 

1873 Bat. Rev. g Aug, 163 The Queen confidently expects 
that we shall thank God . . for the Budget, the Judicature 
Act, the Education and Endowed Schools Amendment 
Acts. 1880 Mattch. Guard. 20 Dec., The Judicature Acts 
placed a great deal of power in the hands of the Judges. 
1883 Wharton's Law- Lex. (ed. 7) 53/2 Court of Appeal, .is 
constituted under the Judicatuie Act, 1873, the Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act, 1876, and the Judicature Act, 1881. Ibid. 
801/2 The Supreme Court of Judicature Acts, 1873 and 
1875. .are commonly leferred to as ‘The Judicature .“Vets'. 

Judicial (d^wdijal), a. and sh. [ad. ~L. jiidi- 
cidl-is, f. judici-um judgement ; see -al. Cf. OF. 
judicial (in Gower), later -iel.'] A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to judgement in a court of law, 
or to a judge in relation to this function ; pertain- 
ing to the administration of justice ; proper to a 
court of law or a legal tribunal ; resulting from or 
fixed by a judgement in court. (Also fig. in refer- 
ence to God, conscience, etc.) 

Judicial murder, murder (or what is asserted to he such) 
wrought by process of law ; an unjust though legal death 
sentence. 

1382 Wyclif Nek, iii 30 Unto the hous of sodeknys, and 
of the men sellende sheldis aqen the judicial 3ate. a 1420 
Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 2683 He bad men fla hym quyk 
out of his skynne, And jier-withkeuyr be iudicial see. c 1530 
L. Cox Rhet. (1899) 71 Oracyons judicial] be, that longe to 
controuersies in the lawe, and pices. 1580 Hollvband 
Treas.Fr. Tong, On se sied en iugement, they sit at the 
ludiciall seat. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 6 Where all causes 
are adjudged, both criminal! and judiciall. 1673 Baxter 
Cath. Tkeol. n. 239 Most Protestant Divines, .say that Justi- 
fication is a Judicial Sentence of God as J udge. 1767 BLAac- 
STONE Comnt. H. xxx. 461 A series of judicial decisions, 
which have now established the law in such a variety of 
cases. 1844 H. H. Wilson Brit. Itidia HI. 290 The asso- 
ciation of the legislative and judicial power was open to 
ohviou.s objection. 1838 Ld. St. Leonards Handy-hk. 
Prop. Law xii. 73 Judicial separation is a new term intro- 
duced for the old divorce a mensd. et thoro. 1861 J. Paget 
Puzzles^ Par. {1874) 147 The many judicial murders which 
disgraced that period of our history, 1881 Gladstone Bp. 
in Ho. Comm. 22 J uly, A judicial rent was a rent fixed ac- 
cording to the judgment of a judicial body, a dispassionate 
and impartial body between man and man. 

B. Enforced by secular judges and tribunals ; in 
judicial law, opp. to moral and ceremonial. 

rssi T. Wilson Lofike (1580) 15 b, The Morall Lawe 
standeth forever, . . The ludiciall lawe is next, the whiche 
. . we be not bound to observe as the Israelites were. 1630 
Hobbes De Coif, Pol. 190 Thou shall not steal, is simply 
a Law ; but this, He that stealeih an Ox, shall restore 
four-fold, is a Penal, or as other call it, A Judicial Law. 


1631 Baxter Inf. Bapi. 102 A meer Judiciall Law proper 
to the Jewish Common- Wealth. 1819 R. Hall Wks, (1841) 
V. 327 The laws given to the Israelites were of three kinds 
— ceremonial, judicial, and moral. 

e. Theol. Inflicted by God as a judgement or 
punishment ; of the nature of a divine judgement. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 151 That first Anathema 
and ludiciall curse . . denounced against the Samaritans 
for hindering the worke of the Temple. 1792 Buukk Pres. 
St. Aff. \Vks. VII. 113 What is called a judicial blindness, 
the certain forerunner of the destruction of all crowns and 
Kingdoms. 1813 Southey in Q. Rev. XIII. 275 Almost it 
seems as if he, and the flagitious army by which he is 
supported, .. were stricken with judicial blindness. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng. viii. II. 277 An infatuation such as, 
in a more simple age, would have been called judicial. 

d. Jtidictal factor {Sc. Law ) : ‘ a factor or ad- 
ministrator appointed by the Court of Session on 
special application by petition, setting forth the 
circumstances which lender the appointment neces- 
sary ’ (W. Bell Diet Law Scot, j 86 1 ) see F actor 5. 

1849 Act 12 4 13 Viet c. 51 § I The Expression ‘Judicial 
Factor’ . shall mean Factor loco tutoris, Factor loco absentis, 
and Cuiator bonis. 1861 W. Bell Diet. Law Scot. 48.4/1 
Before a judicial factor can obtain his discharge, the Court 
must be satisfied that he has faithfully performed^ his duty. 
1894 Daily News 6 June 8/6 Charged, . with stealing 1,100/. 
from two estates on which he was judicial factor. 

2 . Having the function of judgement ; invested 
with authority to judge causes. 

1561 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. in. xii. § i We put pose not 
to speake of the righteousnesse of a woildly iiidiciall courte, 
but of the heauenlye iudgement seat. 1601 Sir W. Corn- 
u ALLIS Disc. Scncia (1631) 4 Yet cannot these present then 
griefes to judiciall men. 1769 Junius Lett. xxii._io3 The 
returning officer is not a judicial, but a puiely ministerial 
officer. 1863 H. Cox Instit. i. iii. 15 Pailiaments weie 
originally judicial as well as legislative assemblies. 

b. Judicial combat {duel), one engaged in for 
fotmal decision of a controversy. 

1820 Scott Ivanhoe xliv. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxv, 'That 
the pretended judicial combat was a mockery of the divine 
will, and of human law.s. 1834 L. Ritchie Wand, by Sdne 
56 The practice of private duels grew naturally out of judicial 
combats. 1882 H. Spencer Pnne. Social. § 522 J udicial duels 
. .continued in France down to the close of the 14th century. 

c. Judicial Committee of the Privy Council : 
one of the two Appellate Tribunals in Great 
Britain, established in 1832 for the disposal of 
appeals made to the King in Council. 

These are cliiefly appeals from the Colonial and Ecclesias- 
tical Couits. Other appeals formerly made to the King in 
Council now come before the Court of Appeal as constituted 
by the Judicature Acts. 

X84X Jenny Cycl XIX. 24 By 3 and 4 Wm. IV., c. 41, the 
jurisdiction of the privy council is further enlarged, and 
there is added to it a body entitled ‘the judicial committee 
of the privy council’. 1863 H, Cox Instit. n. vii. 485 
Besides the House of Lords, there is another supreme 
tribunal of appeal — the Queen in Council, whose judicial 
functions are delegated to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. 'The jurisdiction of the Committee is exer- 
cised principally to review judgments of the Colonial, the 
Ecclesiastical, and the Admiialty Courts. _ 1872 J. Jrvinc 
Ann. Time 985/2 (23 Feh. 1871) The Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council give judgment in the appeal of the Rev. 
Mr. Purchas, known as the ‘ Brighton Ritual Case’. 

3 . Of a judge ; proper to a judge. 

1800 Asiat. Anil. Reg., Proc. E. Ind. Ho. 58/2 [These 
men] somewhat similar to aldermen in London . . did lately 
send a memorial desiring judicial salaries. «i832 Mackin- 
tosh Life More Wks. 1846 I. 409 That concentration of 
authority in the hands of the superior courts at Westminster, 
which contributed indeed to the purity and dignity of the 
judicial character. 1836 Froude Hist. Eng. (1858) I. ii._ 13s 
A political difficulty . .was laid before the pope in his judicial 
capacity, in the name of the nation. 18M Bryce 
Commw. II. II. xlii. 120 What is called, even in America 
where robes are not worn, the ‘ purity of the judicial ermine ’. 

4 . Giving judgement or decision upon any mat- 
ter ; forming or expressing a judgement ; disposed 
to pass judgement ; relative to judgement ; critical. 

1589 Nashe Pref. Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 8 More 
ludiciall in matters of conceit, than our quadrant crepuu- 
dios, that spit ergo in the mouth of euerie one they nieete. 
1632 Deloney Thomas of Reading in Thoms E. E. Prose 
Rom. (1858) I. 135 Ithecommeth not me to controule your 
ludiciall thoughts. 1841-4 Emerson Ess., Over-SoulVlfi. 
(Bohn) I. 119 The intercourse of society . . is one wide, 
judicial investigation of character. 1846 Sumner Pickering 
in Orat. 4 Sp._ (1850) II. 459 His mind was rather judicial 
than forensic in its cast. 1896 N. 4 Q. 8th Ser. IX. 160/2 
The Quarterly^ Review has for many years been distin- 
guished for its judicial fairness. 

b. Pertaining to the judgement of the reputed 
influence of the heavenly bodies upon human affairs. 
Judicial astrology ; see Astrology i b. 

_ c 1391 Chaucer Astral. ll. § 4 Theise ben obseruauncez of 
iudicial matiere & rytes of paiens, in which my spirit ne 
hath no feith, ne no knowyng of hir horoscopnm. _ i 475 
Bk. Noblesse (Roxb.) 60 'I’he noble science of suchejudicielle 
mater in causis naturelle concernyng the influence of the 
bodies of hevyn, 1360 [see Astrology i b], 1642 Fuller 
Holy 4 Prof. St. II. vii. 74 As for judiciall Astrology (which 
hath the least judgement in it) this vacant hath been whipt 
out of all learned corporations. 1728 Pemberton Newton's 
Philos,. ’} Addicted to judicial astrology . and to such-hke 
superstitions. 1827 Bentham Ration, Evid. Wk.s. 1843 
VII. 210 Among alchymists and judicial astrologers thwe 
have been those who have been dupes to the impostures by 
which they profited. 

f c. Med. That determines the issue, or belongs 
to the crisis, of a disease : = Critical 4. (Some- 
times with combination of prec. sense.) Obs. 
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IS44 Phaer Re^m. Lyfe (1553) Gjb, If the iaundis .. 
appeare in the vj day, beyng a day indicial or cretike of the 
ague, .. it is a very good sygne. 1651 Culpepper Astral, 
yudgem. Dis. (1658) 32 The time or houses noted betwixt 
the Crisis, are called the judicial times, or such times wherein 
a man may judge what the disease is, or what it will be. 
fd. Rhet. Critical. Obs. 

1576 Fleming Panqpl. Epist. Ep. A, Of Epistles, some 
be demonstrative, some suasorie, and other some iudiciall. 
1586 A. Dav Eng. Secretary i. (1625) 20, 4. speciall heads, 
that is to say ; Demonstrative, Deliberative, Judicial, and 
Familiar Letters. 1620 T. Granger Dw. Logike 3 Every 
proposite or matter conceived.. is reduced to three heads, 
or kinds, Demonstrative, Deliberative, Judiciall. 

f 6. That has or shows sound judgement ; judi- 
cious. Obs. 

1581 Sidney Apol. Poctrie (Arb.) 33 The same man . . 
should, .glow. . to a iudicial comprehending of them. i6ifi 
Bullokar, Iudiciall, .. also wise; giaue, of great iudge- 
ment. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia v. 200 He shewed him- 
selfe so iudiciall and industrious as gaue gieat satisfaction. 
B. sl>. [Elliptical uses of the adj.] 

't* 1 . A judicial law or ordinance : see A. i b. Obs. 
c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 285 Sermonyalis of he oolde 
lawe & suinme iudycialis bynden nou^t now. c 1449 Plcock 
ReJ>r. 18-19 The posityf lawe of the ceremonyes iudicialis 
& sacramentalis. 1377 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 404 
The ludicials teach tire gouernment of an house or a common 
weale. 1632 Sparke Prim. Devot. (1663) 417 In all the 
judicials and ceremonials, .there was ever somewhat moral 
wrapped up in them, lyax St, German's Doctor < 5 - Stud, 
344 By the law of God in the Old Testament, called the 
Judicials. 

+ 2 . Determination, decision, judgement. Obs. 

1447 Bokenham Seyntys tRoxb.) 158 . 4 .ftyr the judycyal 
of very resoun To lovyn hys credytour most holdyn was he 
Wych of hys dette had most pardoun. 1389 Nashe Auat. 
Absurd. Epist. f iij, Whose effectual! iudiciall of your 
vertues made such deepe impression in my attentive imagi- 
nation. 1631 T. Powell Tom All Trades 32 There is no 
true judiciall of the falling and rising of commodities. 

fb. Astral. A determination or conclusion as 
to a future event from the positions of the heavenly 
bodies ; the system of such determinations. Obs. 

1496 Dives i5' Pnitp. (W. de W.) i. xxxiv. 73 They that . . 
takehede to the ludycyall of astronomye or to dyuynacyons. 
1361 Eden Arte Nauig. Pief., The. -phantasticall obserua- 
tions of the iudicials of astrologie. 1632 Gaule Magasirom. 
23 Where is obliquity but in the judicials of astrologie? 

fc. Med. Determination of the nature of a 
disease ; diagnosis. Obs. 

1512 {.title] ludycyall of Uryiis. 1348 Udall Erasm.Par. 
Luke Pref. 10 _The_ corporal! ijhysicians doo often tymes 
varie..in their iudicials of the diseases, 
f 3 . A legal judgement. Obs. 

1334 Barnes Supplic. King ii. Wks. (1372) 209 It is to 
your condemnation, and to youi ignomynie, that you doe 
exercise iudicials among you. iMo Burney Kc'pS. SHipou gg 
Our Saviours own argument concerning the ludicials of an 
Infidel, He can but kill the body. 

t b. An instrument of legal punishment. Obs. 
c 1640 J. Smyth Lives Berkeleys (1883) I. 201 Stocks, cage, 
tumbi ell, pillory, Cucking-stoole and other Juditialls and 
castigatories. 

lienee Jndiciality (dgwdijiiaeliti), Judi'cial- 
ness, the quality or character of being judicial ; 
Judicialize (djzidi'J'alniz) v. Ivans., to treat judi- 
cially, arrive at a judgement or decision upon. 

1727 Bailey voI.II., yudicialness, iudicial Quality, State 
or Condition. 1867 Pall Hall G. 3 Jan. i His mind , . has 
something different, in its kind of judiciality, from what is 
usually meant by impartial intellectual^ judgment. 1877 
T. Sinclair Mount 6 Must one . , judicialise the problem 
whether Shakespeare died from a debauch, before one can 
have soul-liftings with [him] on the divine spirit's wings. 

Judicially (.dgt/idi-Jali), adv. [f. prec. -H -ly^.] 
In a judicial manner. 

1 . In the way of legal judgement, or in the office 
or capacity of judge ; in, by, or in relation to, the 
administration of justice; by legal process; by 
sentence of a court of justice, 

1465 Poston Lett. II. 223 Judicialy syttyiig the seyde 
M. R. 1342 Hen. y I II Declar. Scots Bivb, Regesters 
and Recordes iudicially and auteutiquely made. 1617 
Moryson Itin. 11. 16 Indited, though absent, and condemned 
judicially of Treason. 1783 Ainsworth's Lai. Diet. (Morell) 
IV. s.v. Ulp/sses, For which reason, the armour of Achille.s 
was judicially given to him, rather than to Ajax. 1863 H. 
Cox Instit. III. vii. 69s As late as 1735, Sir Robert Walpole 
sat judicially in the Exchequer. 1863 Lecky Ration. I. i. 
132 The last who perished judicially in England. 

b. Tlieol. In the way of a divine judgement or 
punishment, 

1634 Fuller Two Serm. 66 God ,. may judicially harden 
those from whom his grace is withdrawne, for making no 
better use theieof. 1782 Cowpcr Lett. Wks. 1837 XV, 122 
'I’hough I love ray country, I hate its follies and its sins, 
and had rather see it scourged in mercy, than judicially 
haidened by prosperity. 1833 J. H. Newman Par. Serm, 
(1836) II. X. 123 The multitude of sinners judicially blinded, 

2 . After the manner of a judge; with judicial 
knowledge and skill ; critically. 

1377-87 Holinshed Chron, III, 1402/2 A noble mind 
iudiciallie grounded vpon the truth of diuine philosophic. 
1617 Moryson Itin. iii. 37, I would have a Traveller . . 
speake of those things, whereof be could discourse most 
eloquently and judicially. 1868 Freeman Norm, Couq. 
II. viii. 163 He judicially sums up what was good and what 
was evil in him. 

f b. So as to determine something ; determina- 
tively, Obs. 

1609 Douland Orniih. Microl. 51 Rests are placed in 
Songs.. Essentially, when they betoken silence. Iudicially, 


when they betoken not silence but the perfect Moode : and 
then their place is before the signe of Time. 

+ 3 . With sound judgement, judiciously. Obs. 

1600 E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 8r Ail agreed that the 
King . . had not dealt therein iudicially, saying it was a 
meane to breed contention. 1633 Walton Angler iv joS, 

I find Mr. Thomas Barker., deal so judicially and freely in 
a little book of his of Angling. 

Judi'ciarily, adv. rave. [f. next -f -ly2.] 

In a judiciary manner or sense ; judicially. 

1611 CoTG^., ludiciairemeni, iudiciarily, iudicially. £1619 
R. Jones in Phenix (1708) II. 480 The words .. may easily 
be taken judicial ily.. or they may be taken popularly. 

Judiciary (dgi/di J'ari), a. and sb. Now rare. 
[ad. L. judicidri-tts , f. judici-um judgement : see 
-AEY, and cf. Y. judiciaire (14-1 5th c. in Hatz.- 
Darm.).] = Judicial. A. adj. 

1 . Of or belonging to legal or formal judgement, 
or to a judge in his capacity of giving such judge- 
ment ; pertaining to judicature or to courts of law. 

= Judicial A. i. 

1611 CoTGR. , Indicia ire , . . iudiciarie, iudiciall, done in Court. 
1612 T. Taylor Comnt. 'I iius ii. 13 Although he shall 
exercise his iudiciarie power. 1670 Blount Lam Diet. 
Ded., Persons, Dignified with the Judiciary Scarlet Robe. 
1787 Jefferson {1894) IV. 475, I like the organization 
of the government into Legislative, Judiciary and Executive. 
1876 Digbv Real Pro j. ii. 64 Laws., are made indirectly by 
the tribunals in deciding upon particular cases. . . [These] 
are sometimes called judge-made, or judiciary laws. 

fb. = Judicial A. I b. Obs. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. vii, (1700) loi The Judiciary Parts 
of the Law were those that related to them as they weie a 
Society of Men. 

+ c. ^Judicial A. I c. Obs. 

1636 R. Robinson Christ all 423 It is a judiciary hand of 
God upon the Papists. 1677 Gale Crt. Gentiles in, 24 
Judicial ie Hardnesse of heart and Blindnesse of Minde. 

J" 2 . Having the function of judging ; deciding as 
a judge or arbiter : = Judicial A. 2. Obs. 

1690 Child Disc. Trade (1694) 146 So many of the said 
J udiciary Merchants as heard the said Cause and Causes, 
and signed the Judgments or final Decrees in them, 
b. = JUDICLVL A. 2 b. 

1768 Blackstonc Comm. III. x’xii. (1809) 337 The first 
written injunction of judiciary combats that we meet with, 
is in the laws of Gundebald, a, d. 501. 1B26 Digby Broadsi. 
Afii/i. (1829) l.Gode/ridus 273 The Clergy of Spain, instead 
of compurgatory oaths and iudiciary combats, ordained the 
proofs by witnesses and regular examination. { 

t 3 . Forming a judgement or opinion, discerning: | 
= Judicial A. 4. Obs. 

^1631 Donne ■end Serm. Gen. L 26, I have a power to 
j udge, a judiciarie, a discretive power. 1636 Stanley A/zVA 
Philos, v. (1701) 180/2 This Judgment may not unfitly be 
termed J udiciary. 

fb. Of, or ill reference to, astrology: = Judi- 
cial A. 4 b. Also, Pertaining to the giving of 
judgements or decisions by any kind of divination, 
as ‘ physiognomy Obs. 

1604 'T, Wright Passions vi. 313 What vaine studies 
e.xercise. .our iudiciarie Astronomers, by calculating nativi- 
tees telling events. 164a Bp. Reynolds Passions i.x. 78 All 
which . . I include under the name of Iudiciarie Physio- 
guomie. 1734 tr. Rollin's^ Auc. Hist. (1827) III. \n. vii. 337 
The wild chimeras of judiciary astrology. 

fc. Rhet. = Judicial A. 4d. Obs. 

1775 G, Campbell Philos. Rhet. I. 17 Three soits of ora- 
tions, the deliberative, the judiciary and the demonstrative. 

B. sh. [Cf. raed.L. judiciaria, jUdiddrius sbs.] 

+ 1 . An art of divination : see A. 3 b. Obs. 

1387 Golding De Mornay xxv. 382 \Vhat Art_ mqoued 
lacob to say it ? . . If yee say Phiznoniie or Iudiciarie, the 
good old man was blind. 1394 Carew Hnarte's^ Exam, 
IVits (1616) 183 -All the sciences belonging to the imagina- 
tion , . as the Mathematickes, Astrologie, Arilhraeticke, Per- 
spectiue, Iudiciarie, and the rest. 

f b. A judicial astrologer. Obs. 

1632 Gaule Magasirom. 136 May not the morose judi- 
ciaries be thus urged 7 

2 . t A place or court of judicature, rare. 

1681 W. Robertson Phraseol, Gen. (1693) 780 A Judiciary 
or place of Judgment, 
b. = JODICATUBE 3. 

1802 M. Cutllr in Life, ynils. 14 Corr. (1868) II. 8r He 
at length pointed out .. the impossibility of a goveiiiraent 
being supported without an_ independent judiciary. 1875 
Gladstone Glean. VI. Ixxxiii. 185 That strength depends 
on the magistracy, the police, the judiciary, the standing 
army. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 83/1 Head of the Irish 
magistracy; and chief of the judiciary. 

Judicious [dg/^dijasjjfl. Also 7 erron. -itious. 
[ad. 'S .judideux, -ease (Montaigne, i6th c.) = It. 

I gitidisioso, f. Ij. judici-um judgement : see -ous.] 

1 . Of persons (or their faculties, etc.) : Having or 
exercising sound judgement ; discreet, wise, sensi- 
ble. a. in relation to intellectual matters : Perm- 
ing correct opinions or notions; sound in discern- 
ment ; wisely critical. 

1398 FlcrIo, Giudicioso, iudicious, learned, wise, discreet. 
i6o2 Shaks. Ham. in. ii. 29 Now this ouer-done .. though 
it make the vnskilfull laugh, cannot but make the Iudicious 
greeue. 1626 Jacilson Creed vin. xxii. § 2 It hath beene 
long agoe observed by the learned and judicious Hooker. 
1669 Gale Crt. Gentiles r, Introd. 4 Thus also Judicious 
Chillingworth. 1683 Boyle Enq. Notion Nat, iv. 95 The 
faniousest and judiciousest of the ancienter Rabbins._ 1724 
A. Collins Gr. Chr. Relig. 42 One of the most Judicious of 
Interpreters, the great Grotius. x’SxB'Rm.iMiI Mid, Ages \x. 
r. (i8ig) III. 30s There were men who made the age famous, 
grave lawyers, judicious historians, wise philosophers. 


b, in relation to practical matters ; Wise "in 
adapting means to ends; capable and careful in 
action ; prudent. (Now the more frequent use.) 

i6oo E. Blount tr. Canestaggio 82 Being accounted . . con- 
fident, iudicious, and diligent, although of no great experi- 
ence. 1603 Shaks. lilacb. iv. ii. 16. 1638 W. Sanderson 

Gtaphue 20 To give honour to this Art of Painting many 
worthy Gentlemen .. are become luditious practitioners 
herein. <21704 T. Brown Praise Pav. Wks. 1730 I. 92 A 
judicious pilot. 1819 Scott Leg. Montrose vi. No judicious 
commander allows either flags of truce or neutrals to remain 
in his camp longer than is prudent. 

2 . Of action, thought, etc. : Proceeding from 
or showing sound judgement ; marked by discre- 
tion, wisdom, or good sense, a. in relation to 
intellectual matters. 

160Z Marston Rev. Pro!., That.. We might 

waigh massy in judicious scale. 1621 Burton Anat. Mel. 

I. ii. HI. .vv. (1651) 137, I would that all . . would read those 
judicious tracts of Dr. Heniy Spelman. 1781 Cowper 
Conversai. 235 A tale should be judicious, clear, succinct. 
1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. xi. As she concluded this judi- 
cious remark, she turned to the Miss Gunns. 

b. in relation to piactical matters. (Now the 
more frequent use.) 

i6<» E. Blount tr. Conesiaggio 201 This retraite . . yet 
was . . iudicious, the place being strong by nature. 1695 
Temple Introd. Hist. Eng. 279 To surmount all Dangers . . 
by brave Actions and judicious Councils. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
ij- F. (1869) I. xix. 530 A very judicious plan of operations 
was adopted. 1833 Hr. Martineau Vanderjnit <5- S. vi. 95 
Selling again the judicious purchases they were enabled to 
make. 1833 Sir H. Douglas A/z/A. Bridges 143 A splendid 
and very instructive e.xample of what may be effected by 
judicious combinations and arrangements. 

f 3 . = Judicial A. i. Obs. 

(But in the two Shaks. quots. the actual sense is doubtful. 
yiidicial does not occur in Shaks.) 

1603 Shaks. Lear hi. iv. 76 Iudicious punishment, 'twas 
this flesh begot Those Pelicane Daughters. 1607 — Cor. \. 
vi. 128 His last offences to vs Shall haue Iudicious hearing 
1611 Coryat Crudities 279 Their courts of justice, their 
judicious proceedings. 1632 J. Hayward tr. Biondls Ero- 
memi 178 To proceede against him by a judicious way. 

Jtldl'ciously, adv. [f. prec. + -LY 2.] 

1. In a judicious manner ; with sound or correct 
judgement ; discreetly, wisely, prudently. 

1601-2 Fulbecke jst Pt. Parall. Introd. i To excite 
. . some other .. Jarre more fully, iudiciously, and learnedly 
to accomplish this busines. 16M Boyle Final Causes Nat. 
Things HI. 91 Opium, .is now imployed as a noble remedy, 
as indeed it is, if skilfully prepared and judiciously ex- 
hibited. 1736 Dr. Delany in Life < 5 - Lett, jlirs. Deiany 
ti86i_) III. 388 She read and wrote two languages correctly 
and judiciously. 1839 J.«ies Louis II. 325 [There 

are] few examples of remote dependencies upon great 
empires being well or judiciously governed. 1879 Froudi: 
Ceesar vi. 56 Money judiciously distributed among the 
leading politicians had secured the Senate’s connivance. 

1 2. fly a legal or formal judgement ; judicially. 
a 1634 Coke & Davif.s {title) England’s Independency 
upon die Papal Power, Historically and Judiciously stated. 
1737 . Whist ON yosephits, Antiq. iii. xv. § 2 God ..had 
judiciously condemned them to that punishment, 

fb. With the air of a judge ‘ laying down the 
law ’ ; dogmatically. Obs. 

1728 Morgan Algiers^ Pref. 7 How many [Englishmen] 
have I met with, .most judiciously terming,the best of them 
[Moors and Arabs] ‘ savages ’. 

Judi'ciousness. [f. as prec. -f - ness.] The 
quality of being judicious ; soundness of judge- 
ment; discretion, wisdom, prudence, good sense. 

1631 Fuller’s Abel Rediv. (1867) II. 121 He had not met 
with thelike before for . .judiciousness. 1635 Fulllr Ch. 
Hist. V. iv. § 16 Such the soil of this Sir Thomas More, in 
which facetiousnesse and judiciousnesse were excellently 
tempered_together._ 17S1-73 Johtin Eccl. HisU (R.), The 
examination .. requires, in due proportion, judiciousness and 
precaution. 1886 Laiu Times LXXX. 191/2 L. J. Bowen 
points out, with judiciousness and precision, some of the 
chief results of the great changes initiated in 1873. 

Judy (dg/^'di). [A familiar pet-form of the 
female name Judith^ Name of the wife of Punch 
in the puppet-show of ‘ Punch and Judy ’ ; hence 
(^slang) applied disparagingly or contemptuously, 
esj, to a woman of ridiculous appearance. 

_i8ia J. H, Vaux Flash Diet., yudy , a blowen ; but some- 
times used when speaking familiarly of any woman. 1825 
C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy II. 63 Old Punch with his 
Judy._ 1883 Runciman Skippers ff Sh. 3 You get caught 
speaking to any of them steerage judies. Mod. slang. 
Doesn't she look a Judy? 

b. Comb., zs Judy-puppet', Judy-cow, a local 
name for the lady-bird (cf. lady-coiv). 

1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss,, yudy-com. 1897 Q. Rev. 
Oct. 331 They are simply Judy-puppets in the PoTicinello 
of conventionality. 

Jue, obs. form of Jew, 

Juel, Jueler, etc., obs. ff. Jewel, -eb, etc, 
f Ju'elet. Obs, rare. PI. 4 iueles. [a. OF. 
joelet,jouelet (pi. -ez, -etz, -es), dim. of Joel Jewel.] 
A plaything, a toy. 

sy^o Ayenb, 77 pe conioun his bayl> [i, e. buyeth them] uor 
rubys, uor safyrs, ojier uor emeroydes, bet byeji as iueles 
to childeren. \prig. (Cotton Cleop. Av. If. 63) cc sont come 
ioueles {v. r. in Godef., iuweletz) a enfans.] 

tJu'ffer. Obs. [cf. Du. maiden, young 
lady, miss; also, spar, beam, joint; worn-down 
form of jufvroww, jonkvrouw ; so Ger. jungfer 
(from/««^w^), also, in shipbuilding, A 
piece of timber four or five inches square, 
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1677-83 Moxon MecTt. Exerc, (1703) 162 yuffers, Stuff, 
about 4 or 5 inches square, and of several Lengths. Hence, 
1688 in R. Holme, 1823 in NicholsoK Pract. Builder, 

t Ju'ffle, Sc. Obs. [Origin and meaning ob- 
scure ; perh. related toSnuiTLE, btit app. of earlier 
appearance.] hitr. (?) To shuffle; to fitmble in- 
eptly, to bungle, to ‘ maffle ’. Hence + Ju'fBing | 
fpl. a . ; also t Ju‘ flier. 

igoo-ao Dunb\r Poems iiii. 16 Aiie hommilty joinnreltye 
juffler, Lyk a stirk stackarand in the ry. iS3 S Lyndesay 
Satyre, Interl. Auld Mem 218 Scho may call me ane 
iufflane iok. 13. . R anvil's Cursing (Bann. MS.) 251 Than 
luflar Tasy with his iaggis, And Belly Bassy with his 
haggis, At hellis jettis sail mak sic reirding. 

Jug (ci 3 »g). 

1 . A pet name or familiar substitute for the femi- 
nine name Joan, or Joanna ; applied as a common 
noun to a homely woman, maid-servant, sweet- 
heart, or mistress; or as a term of disparagement. 
Now rare. 

[Like Suie, Suky = Sjisetn (Sue), yack, packy = yohn, 
and other similar formations, this was prob. partly phonetic, 
partly a playful perversion. Forms app. related or parallel 
are the masculine yagege, ycgge= yack‘, ytiggin, beside 
yankin, yeukin, Juukin, yackitt ; Jitck in yucksou, yiexon ; 
all ultimately from yohn. (See E. W. B. Nicholson Pedi- 
gree of yack, 1892.)] 

1369 Preston Cambyses in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 183 RnJF. 

I will give thee sixpence to lie one night with thee. Mer. 
Gogs heart, slave, dost thou think I am a sixpenny jug? 
1394 Knack to knew a. knave ibid. V L 311 Then comes a 
soldier counterfeit, and with him was his jug. 1603 Shaics. | 
Lear t. iv. 245 Poole . . Whoop lugge I loue thee. i6n ^ 
CoTGR., lannette, lug, liiiuie (a woman's name). Ibid., 1 
leliannette, lug, or linnie. 1631 Braihw.ait iVhimzies, \ 
Launderer She., will not wet her hand lest shee spoyle | 
the graine of her skinne ; Mistris Joan ha’s quite forgot that 1 
.shee was once jugge. 1632 Rowley Woman never 7’excd i. 1 
in Hazl. Dodsley XII. 115 Clown [to yoan] Bring him away, 
Jug. 1707 Mrs. CcNTLiVRE Platon. Lady iii, But hark 
ye, don’t you marry that ill-manner’d Jug, the Relict of a 
cheating old rogue. 183a Monk Bentley -xx. 424 Joanna., 
was his favourite child: .. having received from him the 
fondling appellation of Jug in her infancy, she continued to 
be called Jug Bentley, as long as she remained unmarried. 

2 . As the second element in local names of various 
small birds, as bank-jng, the chiffehaff, also the 
willow warbler; hedge-jug, the long-tailed tit- 
mouse. [But cf. Jug 

■a&i Leicesiersh. Gloss., yngg, and yHggy,& diminutive of 
Joan or Jane. ..It is now, I believe, exclusively applied to 
sundry small birds. 1883 Swainson Prov. Names Birds 
36 Chiffehaff .. Bank-bottle or -jug (Bedfordshire). From 
the sh^eand situation of its nest. Ibid. 32 Biitish Long- 
tailed 'Titinou.se. .. The penduline form of the nest, and the 
feathers which compose the lining, have obtained for the 
bird the names of Jack in a bottle . . Hedge jug. 

Jugf (dgit^g), sb.^ [Origin uncertain : possibly, 
as suggested by Wedgwood, a transferred use of 
Jug the feminine name, for which there are 
analogies. But no actual evidence coimecting the 
words has yet been found. (Cf. Skeat Etyml. 
Diet, s.v.)] 

1 . A deep vessel, of varying shape and size, for 
holding liquids, usually with a cylindrical or 
swelling bodyj or one that tapers upward, having 
a handle ou one side, and often a spout. Fre- 
quently with qualification denoting use or kind, as 
brown-, claret-, cream-, milk-, water jug, etc. 

The name is applied locally with various extensions or 
restrictions to vessels, commonly of earthenware, also of 
glass or metal, sometimes even of wood or leather, occa- 
sionally, as in a hoi-water Jug', furnislied with a lid ; in U. S. 
having ‘a narrow neck or orifice, usually stopped by a cork ' 
(Cent. Diet.). 

1338 Elyot Diet., Cantharus, a pot or a iugge. 1353 
Decades 'They haue sundry kyndes of water pottes, 
jugges, and drinckinge cuppes, made of earthe. 1396 Shaks. 
'I'am, Skr. Induct, it. 90 You would presente her at the 
Leete, Because she brought stone-lugs, and no seal’d quarts. 
1678 Mrs. Behn Sir P. Fancy v. i. You’re a Dutch Butter- 
ferkin, a Kilderkin, a double Jugg. 1736 Nugent Gr. Tour, 
Germany II. 403 There is a great sale of stone juggs and 
pitchers at Andernach. 1783 O’Keefe Poor Soldier, Song 
‘ The Brown yug' i, 'This brown jug that now foams with 
mild ale. .Wasonce Toby Filpot. 1824 Scott Rcdgauntlet 
Let. iv, A small jug, which he repleni.shed with ale from a 
large black-jack. i8a8 P, Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 
II. IQ7 Common brown Toby Philpot jugs. 1883 J. JIarti- 
NEAU Tyjes Eth. The. 1. 131 A jug is said to be empty when 
it has no water. i886 S. W. Line, Gloss., yug, a stone bottle, 
.such as is used for wine or spirits, not such as a Milk-Jug, 
which is called a Pitcher. Ibid., Pitcher, .. the term Jug 
is applied to large stoneware jars. 

D. A jug with its contents ; the liquid in a jug ; 
csp. beer, as distinguished from the contents of a 
bottle, i.e. wine. Also, locally, A measure of 
capacity for ale or beer, usually about a pint. 

163s D. Dickson Pract. Wks, (1845) L 92 Carry out the 
refuse and jugsofthe house. (11716 South Serm. I. iv. (R.), 
The sordid temptations of the jug and the bottle. 1765 
CowPER Let. to Lady Hesket\ 14 Sept., He gave me . . a 
black jug of ale of his own brewing. 1848 Dickens Dombey 
V, He came up with a jug of warm water. 

2 . slang. A prison, jail ; more fully Stowb-jug. 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood iii. v, In a box of the stone- 

jug I was born. Ibid., Thus was I bowl’d out at last, And 
into the jug for a lag was cast. i86x Lowell Biglcnu P. 
II. i. Poems iBgo II. 229 They sentenced me . . to ten years 
in the Jug, 1890 Boldrewood Robbery under Anns 144 
Men just out of the jug . . with their close-shaved faces, 
cropped heads, and prison-clothes. 1899 Besant Orange 


Girl Prol., That hospitable place .. the Black Jug— where 
before long you will pass a few pleasant days. 

3 . Comb., as jug-metal, -pot', jug-broke adj. ; 
also jug-bitten a. (slang'), intoxicated ; jug-flah.- 
ing U.S., a mode of fishing with the line and bait 
tied to a floating ‘jug’ or bottle (Cent, Diet.). 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Wks. (N.), When any of them 
are wounded, pot-shot, ^jug-bittenj or cup-shaken, .so that 
they have lost all reasonable faculties of the minde. a 1638 
Cleveland Poems, Against Ale ii, The *Jug-broke Pate 
doth owe to thee Its bloody Line and Pedigree. 1641 
French Distill, i. (1651) 4 They may be of Copper . . or of 
" Jug-metall, or Potters-metall glazed. 1634 Gayton Pleas. 
Notes IV. .xxii. 276 It may as well be denyed, that Duke 
D’Alva’s face is not to be seen on *Jugge-pots in Holland. 
Jug (d3»g), ^b.^ Also joug. An imitative re- 
presentation of one of the notes of the nightingale, 
and some other birds, tisually repeated as jug, 
jug', hence, used as a name for this note. 

1323 Skelton Carl. Lruzz-c/Wks. 1843 I. 401 To here this 
nightingale,. .Warbelynge in the vale, Dug, dug, lug, iug, 

. .With chuk, chuk, chuk, chuk ! 1376 Gascoigne Philomene 
(Arb.) 113 I'he ne.xt note to hit- phy Is lug, lug, lug, I 
gesse. 1773 Barrington in Phil. Trans. LXIII. 261 
Nothing, howevei, can be more marked than the note of 
a nightingale called its jug. 1864-3 Wood Homes without 
H. xx.vi. (1868) 624 The ‘jug-jug* of one Nightingale is 
sure to set singing all others within hearing. 

Jug, sb.^ rare — \ Also jugg. [f. Jug 
T he sleeping place of partridges, where they ‘jug’ 
or nestle together. 

1834 Mudie Brit. Birds (1841) I. 43 The night worms and 
other small animals . . have mostly retired into the earth 
before the partiidges leave their ‘jugg’ or sleeping place. 
[Jug, an error for Ing, meadow, in 17-iSth c. 
Diets., Hallivvell, etc.] 

Jug, z/.i [f. Jug t^.^] 

1 1 . intr. To use a jug ; to drink. Obs. 

1681 W. Robertson Phraseol. Gen. (1693) 781 Be jugging 
or jogging : A ut bibe, ant abi. 

2 . trans. (Cookeryl) To stew or boil in a jug or 
jar (esp. a hare or rabbit). 

1747 [see Jugged below]. 1769 Mrs. Raffald Eng. 
Housckjr. (1778) 13s To jug a Hare. *868 Browning R ing 
,5' Bk. vui. 1386 Gigia can jug a rabbit well enough. 189B 
J. Arch Story of Life vii. 160 If J could catch that hare . . 

1 would carry him home and jug him. 

3 . slang. To shut up in jail ; to imprison. (Cf.' 
Jug sbp 2.) Also transf. To confine. 

1841 Catlin N. Amer, Ind. (1844) II. xxxv. 36 The poor 
fellow was soon jugged up. *877 Lowell Lett. JI. viii. 230, 

I have been there every day except when I was jugged with 
the gout. *890 Boldrewood Robbery tender Arms 166 I’m 
not going to be jugged again, not if I know it. 

Hence Jugged (d^ogd) ppl. a., esp. in jugged 
hare ; Ju'gging vhl. sb. 

X'ji,’] Mrs. Glasse Cookery 30 A jugged Hare. Cut it in 
little pieces, ..put them into an earthen Jugg,.. cover the 
Jugg or Jar you do it inj so close that nothing can get in, 
then set it in a Pot of boiling water. 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 
.X. iii. r 10 The second course consisted of pigs’ ears, jugged 
game, and chocolate cream, a 1834 Lamb Lett, xviii. Th. 
Pies. Game 176 _A hare to be truly palated must be roasted. 
Jugging sophisticates her. 1893 Chicago Advance 31 Aug., 
A little discreet gagging, followed by jugging if necessary. 

Jug, vjt- Also joug. [EeWe : cf. Jug 
intr. Of the nightingale or other bird ; To utter 
a sound like ‘jug’. Hence Ju'ggiug //J. a, 

1358 Yong ZEizxa: 427 lugging nightingales are sweetely 
singing; *637 Thornley tr. Longus' Daphnis .5- Chloe 124 
The Nightingales began to jug and warble. 1783 Ains- 
uigrth's Lat. Diet. (Morell) v, Gurio,. .to jug, or jouk, as a 
nightingale doth. 1898 Daily Neaus 7 May 10/2 The blithe 
lark, the jugging nightingale. 

Jug, v.^ Also y jugg. [app. an altered by- 
form of Jouk ©.i (juke, joke, etc.) with specialized 
application ; cf. also JucK used of the call of 
partridges when they jouk or Jugl\ intr. Of par- 
tridges, etc. : To crowd or nestle together on the 
ground; to collect in a covey. Also transj. 
Hence J u’gging vbl. sb. 

c iSoo Drayton Miseries Q. Mhrgarei cxlvi, Like as you 
see when partridges are flown, . . They in the evening get 
together all, With pretty jugging, and each other greet. 
*634 ViLVAiN Theal. Treat, iii. ro6 Jugging together like 
Partridges iu smal Covies. *660 Hexham, Roesten, to 
Jugge, or goe to Roest, as Hens, Partridges. 1672 [see Jouk 
u.r 1]. a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, png, to squat, and 
nestle close together, as partridges at night. 1878 Daily 
News 12 Sept. 3/1 At night partridges roost and nestle clo.se 
together on the ground in a cluster. . , When . . thus resting 
they are said to Jug. 

b. trans. To collect close together. 

*633 GaudeN Hierasp. 292 Some have taken [liberty] in 
these times, to separate themselves from the ordinary 
Ministry of this Church, and by a mutuall call of one an 
other to jugg themselves, like Partridges, into small coveys. 
1674 N, Fairfax Bulk Hf Selv. To Rdr., Should they 
[kinreds of men] have liv’d and jugg’d together to this day. 
+ Jug, Obs. Also 4-5 iag(ge, iog(ge. A 
variant of Jag v., to ‘ prick ’ ; to spur (a horse). 

(The language of the whole quotation is fig., Justed, jugged, 
and overtilte, being taken from the tilt or tournament.) 

*377 Langl. P. Pi. B. XX. 133 He iugged [v.r, logged, 
*393 C. XXIII. 134 logged, v.rr. lagged, iuggede] til a iustice, 
and iusted in bis ere. And ouertilte al liis treuthe. 

Jugal (dsr^'gal), a. (sb.) [ad. L. jugdl-is, f. 
jugum yoke; cf. jugal (i6th c. in Littrd).] 

I 1 . Of or relating to-a yoke, esp. the matrimonial 
j yoke or hond ; conjugal. Obs, 


1617 Middllton S. Rowllv P'air Quarrel ii. ii, When 
heaven had witness to the jugal knot. 1624 Heywood 
Gnnaik. 'ym. 385 O those soft fifteene yeeres so sweetly 
past Which thou Calenus with Sulpitia hast In jugal con. 
societie. 1636 Blount Glossogr., Jugal, that is yoaked, or 
pertaining to . . Matrimony or Wedlock. 

2 . Anat. Of or pertaining to the zygoma or bony 
arch of the cheek ; malar, zygomatic. 

1398 Florio, Giugalc osso, the iugall bone, which is a por. 
tion of the bones of the head and of the vpper iawe. 1668 
Cultepfer & Cole Barihol. Anat. in. xi. 153 Arises out- 
wardly fiom the Jugal process, and descending obliquely 
through the Cheeks, it is terminated in the space between 
the two Lips. 17M Parsons in Phil. Trans. LVI. 207 
A strong membrane .. inserted all along the jugal bone on 
each side. 1864 Huxley in Reader 3 Mar., The jugal arch 
is much developed in proportion to the cranium. 

B. sb. Anat. The jugal or malar bone. 

1834 Owen Skel. Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 219 
The jugal and squamosal are also confluent. 1883 Martin 
& Moale Vertebr. Dissect. 106 The jugal forms part of the 
middle of the suborbital bony bar. 

Jugate (d3z?-gd“t), a. [ad. 'L.jugdt-us, pa. pple. 
of jugdre to join together : see -ate 

1 . Dot. Of a pinnate leaf : Flaving leaflets in 
pairs ; usually in combination (see Bi-, Multi-, 
Tri-, Unijugate). Also of the leaflets : Paired. 

[1857 Henfrey Elem. Bot. 59 The pairs of leaflets are 
sometimes called juga, and if only one pair e.xists, the leaf 
is unijugate . ., if more pains, multijugate.]_ 1887 Syd. Soc. 
Lex., Jugate, coupled together, as the pairs of leaflets in 
compound leaves. 

2 . fiiumism. Placed side by side : = Accolled 3. 

*887 B. V. Head Hist. Numorum 579 Jugate busts of 

Ptolemy IV. and Arsinoe {?!. 1897 W. C. Hazlitt Sujpl. 
Coinage Continent 7 The jugate busts of Maximilian 1., 
Charles V., and Ferdinand. 

Ju’gate, V. rare~°. [f. "L.jugdt-, ppl. stem of 
jugdre to yoke together: see -ate 3 .] trans. To 
yoke or couple together. So Ju’gated ppl. a, 
yoked together ; in Bot. = Jugate a. i. 

1623 CocKERAM, lugate, to binde, to yoake. 1721 Bailev, 
Jugate, to yoak or couple together. 1727 Bailey II, Ju- 
gated, yoked or coupled together. 1856 Webster, Jugated, 
Juge, etc., obs. forms of Judge, etc. 

Jugelour, obs. foim of Juggler. 

Juger (d,:5?7‘dg3i). [ad. L. juger-um. (For- 
merly used in Lat. form, with pi. jugera,)'] An 
ancient Roman measure of land, containing 28,800 
(Roman) square feet, or 240 by 120 (Roman) feet, 
i.e. about three-fifths of an acre. 

*398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix._ cxxix. (149s) 937 
lugenini is two hundryd fote and fourty in length and syxe 
score fete in brede, and two Actus makyth lugerum. 
1379-80 North Plutarch (1612) 594 (Stanf.), [20,000] lugeia 
of land. *600 Holland Livy (Snmvt. Mar, i. i.) 1348 
A valley .. in breadth foure jugera. *8^3 Merivale Rom, 
Rep. i._ (1867) 10 He allowed these claimants to retain in 
possession five hundred jiigers each. 1881 Blackie Lay 
Serm. v. 169 Two jugers of land were allotted to each 
[Roman] citizen. 

Jugful (d3»’gful). [f. Jug sbfi -1- -ful.] As 
much as fills a jug. By a jugful (U.S. slang), by 
a great deal, ‘ by a long chalk ’. 

_ 1834 Downing Mayday in N. Y. (Bartlett), Downingville 
is as sweet as a rose. But 'tain’t so in New-York, not by 
a jug-full. 1840 Haliburton Clocktn. Ser. in. xviii. (Farmer), 
The last mile, .took the longest [time] to do it by a jugfull. 
1893 Family Herald 25 Mar. 335/2 She overturned a jugful 
[of milk] upon the large black pool [of ink]. 

Jugge, obs. form of Judge, Jug. 

Juggeler, -ellur, etc., obs. forms of Jugglee. 

II Jugger (dgs-gsj). Also -ar, -ur. [Hindi 
jaggar.\ The common falcon of India (Falco 
juggur). 

Juggernaut, I1 Jaganuath (d^mgangt), sb. 
Also Jaggarnat, Jagannat, -ernot, 8 Jager- 
naut, (-arynat), 8-9 Jaganaut, 9 Jaggernaut, 
Jaga-Waut, (Jaghernaut, Jugunuath). [a. 
Hindi Tagamidth Skr. Jagannatha ‘ lord of the 
world , f. jagat world -(- iidtha lord, protector. 
(The short a in Plindi is = », whence the Eng. 
spellingy?<t^^(Sr-, with u and er.)'] 

1 . Hindti JSJyth. A title of Krishna, the eighth 
avatar of Vishnu; spec,, the uncouth idol of this 
deity at Puri in Orissa, annually dragged in pro- 
cession on an enormous car, under the wheels of 
which many devotees are said to have formerly 
thrown themselves to be crushed. Also attrih.^ 
The first European account of the Juggernaut festival, 
and its attendant immolations, is that oy Friar Odoric, 
c 132T. See Yule, Cathay and the Way thither 28. 

1638 W. Bruton in Hakluyt Voy. (1812) V. 56-7 y>Ao 
this Pagod . . doe belong 9,000 Brainmines or Priests, which 
doe dayly offer Sacrifice vnto their great God laggarnat. 
. . And when it [the chariot] is going along the City, there 
are many that will offer themselves a sacrifice to this 
Idoll. _ 1682 Hedges Diary xB July I. 30 We lay by all 
last night till 10 o’clock this morning, y“ Captain being 
desirous to see y® Jagernot Pagodas. *727 A. Hamilton 
New Acc. E. Ind. 1. 384 Jagarynat ,, his Effigie is often 
carried abroad in Procession, mounted on a Coach four 
Stories high. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. SSS In 
vince stands the idolatrous temple of Jaganaut. 1814 Asiau 
yrnl. (Y.), Juggernaut made some progress on the igth, 
and has travelled daily ever since. *823 A. Stirling iu 
Asiat. Res. XV. 324 That excess of fanaticism which 
formerly prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing 
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themselves in crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagan- 
ndth, has happily long ceased. 1827 Povndcr in Astai. 
Jrnl. XXIII. 702/1 About the year 1790, no fewer than 
twenty-eight Hindoos were crushed to death . . under the 
wheels of Juggernaut. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVII. 342 
The temple and worship of Jagannath. 

2 . fig. An institution, practice, or notion to 
which persons blindly devote themselves, or are 
ruthlessly sacrificed. Also Juggernaut car 
sense. 

1834 J. W. \V \RTER Last Old Squires iv. 32 A neighbour- 
ing people were crushed beneath the worse than Jaggernaut 
car of wild and fierce democracy. x86s Longf. in Life 
(1891) III. 66 The locomotive is the American Juggernaut. 
186s OuiDA Strathmore I. vi. 89 Society falls down 
before the Juggernaut of a Triumph. 1873 J. Forstkr 
Dickens II, xix. 415 Poor Johnny Tetterby staggering under 
his Moloch of an infant, the Juggernaut that crushes all 
his enjoyments. _ 1878 Edison in N. Amer. Rest, CXXVI. 
536 Details . . will wholly disappear before that remorseless 
Juggernaut — ‘the needs of man’. -L^^Standard 3 Sept. 
4/6 (Stanf.) Practical politics, that Revolutionary Jugger- 
naut that giinds us all under its car. 

Hence Jtfgrareriiaut v. tram., to crush to death 
as a victim; Juggcernautisli, Jii-g'g'ernatital 
adjs., of the nature or character of Juggernaut. 

xiit) Abeillard ^ H eloisa Glad should we be to put 

the bridle On ev'ry Jaggernautish idol. 1830 Examiner 
651/1 After Mr. Huskisson had been Juggernauted. i860 
All Year Round No 47. 492, I escape with difficulty being 
Juggernauted to death by the ponderous wheels of the ox- 
waggons. 1888 Harper s Mag. Jan. 190/1 An asthmatic pug 
sought a Juggernautal fate between the ponderous wagon 
wheels. 

Jugging, vbl. sb. and///, a. : see Jug 57.1, 3 , 3 . 
Juggins (.d^s’ginz). slang. [Origin uncertain. 
As a surname of plebeian origin (app. from yvg\ cf. fenkins, 
Tomkins, Dickens, etc.), Juggins is known in 1604 (Worces- 
tersh.) ; it is given to a Lancashire collier in Disraeli's 
Sybil. But it does not appear whether or how far this is 
the source of the slang term ; some take the latter as a 
fantastically perverted derivative of mug' greenhorn found 
1861 in Mayhew London Lab, III. 203, and having also 
a derivative muggins (but this not certainly earlier than 
juggms').\ 

A simpleton, one easily ‘ taken in ’ or imposed 
upon. 

[184s DiSRAELi/'j'/jiV HI. i, ‘Juggins has got his rent to 
pay, and is afraid of the bums ' said Nixon, ‘ and he has 
got two waistcoats’.] 1882 Punch 7 Jan., ‘i'Arry. ‘The 
openin' of a new era. What’s that'!’ Second 'Arry, 

‘ Openin’ of a new ’earer ? Why a telephone of course, you 
Juggins ! ’-—//zV/. 23 Dec. 292, 1884 Jas. Greenwood in 

Daily Tel. 25 Aug. ‘A Lucky Shilling.' Well, here’s 
good luck to him as a soft-hearted juggins, and may we 
soon come across another ! 1889 Besant Bell St. Paul's I. 
292 The pigeon . . exists no longer. In his place is the 
J uggins. 1894 Dovle Round the red Lamp ig Why, you 
juggins, .there never was an operation at all. 1894 Steven- 
son & L. Osbourne Ebb-tide 211 Well, you are a juggins ! 

Juggle V. Forms: 4-5 iogly(u, 

4-6 iogel, 5 iugille, 6 ioeyl(l, iuggel, -yll, 
iugle, iugul, 6-7 iuggle, 7 jugle, 7- juggle. 
[ME. a. OF. jogler, jugkr (later Jottgler) = It. 
giocolare lute L.joculdre for L.Joczeldn to jest.] 
fl. intr. To act as a Juggler (sense i); to 
amuse or entertain people with jesting, buffoonery, 
tricks, etc. Obs, 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XIII. 232, I can neither . . lape 
ne logly [1393 C. xvi. 207 lapeii ne logelen] ne gentlych 
pype. 1483 Cath. Angl. 199/1 To Iugille, ioculari. 1608 
Arjuin Nest Ninn. 47 Will Sommers watcht to disgrace him, 
when he was jugling and jesting before the king. 

2 . To practise the skill or art of a Juggler 
( seuse 2) in magic or legerdemain ; to play con- 
juring tricks ; to conjure. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 263/2 loglyn {K., P. iogelyn), presti- 
gior. 1S30 Palsgr. 392/® Mathewe iogyled the cleanest of 
any man in our dayes. 1727 De Foe Hist. Appar. ix. 187 
He [the Devil] can juggle and play scurvy tricks. 1883 
Standard 21 June 2/2 He ., painted, acted, juggled and 
mesmerised. 1883 R. L. Stevenson in Contemp, Rev, Apr. 
550 The conjurer juggles with two oranges. 

3 . transf. and fig. To play tricks so as to cheat 
or deceive ; to practise artifice or deceit with. 

1328 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man To Rdr., Why shall I not 
se the scripture . . that I maye know whether thyne inter- 
pretacion be the right sence, or whether thou iuglest and 
drawest the scripture violently vnto thy carnall and fleshly 
purpose? 1333 Frith Another Bk. agsi. Rastell Wks. 
(1372) 63 Here he iuggeleth wyth me and would make me 
beleue that he tossed me mine own ball agayne, but when 
I beholde it, 1 perceauejt to be none of mine. 1632 Lith- 
Gow Trav, x. 437 A grievous thing to see incapable men, 
to jugle with the high mysteries of mans .salvation. 1660 
Milton QriJfitJis Serin. Wks. (1831) 394 Prime Teachers, 
who to thir credulous Audience dare thus juggle with Scrip- 
ture. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Mackery End, She never 
juggles or plays tricks with her understanding. 

4 . tram. To deceive by jugglery ; to deceive, 
trick, cheat, beguile; to cheat otU ^something. 

1531 Tindale Exp. i John ii. 33 God can not but let the 
deuell . . iuggle cure eyes to confirme us in blyndnesse. 
*533 “ Lord's Sup. 26 He neuer thus iugled nor mocked 
hys so dearely befoued discyples. a 1654 Selden Tabled. 
(Arb.) 29 If.Men at first were juggled out of their Estates, yet 
they are rightly their Successours. zt 1764 Lloyd The Poet 
Poet. Wks. 1774 II. 19 When near his latest breath The 
patient fain would juggle death. 1830 Blackie AEschyhis 
L. Pref. 21 The Spirit of Error ..juggles the plain under- 
standings of men that they become the sport of every 
quibble. 1866 Bright Sp., Reform 13 _Mar. (1876) 3,14 
They have no system of compounding which would juggle 
men out of their franchise. 


b. To bring, get, convey, or change {away, into, 
etc.) by, or as by, magic or conjuring, or by trickery 
or deceit. 

c 1390 Grtene Fr. Bacon r. gg He can make women of 
devils and he can juggle cats into costermongers. r6i8 
Bolton Florus m. xix. (1636) 233 He juggled a nut into his 
mouth, filled with brimstone, and fire, and.. spat fire as he 
spake. 1813 Jefferson Writ. (1830) IV. 216 Our debt was 
juggled from forty-three up to eighty millions. 18 . . G. 
Meredith Poems, Juggling ferry viii, Now from his old 
girl he's juggled away. 

Hence Ju'ggled///. a., done by jugglery. 

1336 Protest. LoFwer Ho. Convoc. in Strype Eccl. Mem. 
(1721) I. App. Lxxiii. 179 Item, That halowed water is but 
iogelied water. 1618 Gainsford P. Warbeck in Select.fr. 
Harl. Misc. (1793) 71 The fame of this juggled miracle was 
. .blown over Flanders. 

Juggle (d.:5»-g’l), shJ [f. Juggle vl\ A piece 
of juggling ; a trick or act of skill performed by 
legerdemain ; a conjurer’s trick, esp. one claiming 
to be done by magic or occult influence; hence, an 
act of deception, an imposture, cheat, fraud. 

1664 H. More Myst. Inig. it. i. xvii. 327 Whether by the 
juggle of their Priests or the assLstence of some officious 
Daemons, there were several Miracles and strange Cures 
conceived to be done in the Temples. 1669 W. Simpson 
Hydrol. Chym. 168 It’s a meer juggle upon the senses. 1686 
tr. Claude's Persec. Fr. Protest. 3 Juggles and amusing 
Tricks. 1691 Wood Ath. Oxon. I. 16 'I'he Money he had 
got by imposing on the Vulgar with his Juggles. 1727 De 
Foe Syst. Magic i. iii. (1840) 62 At first the Magicians 
.satisfied the curiosity of the people by juggle and trick. 
1808 'iiCaTT Marm. vi. viii. Or featly was .some juggle played. 
1871 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. i. vii. 200 By one of the mo.st 
disreputable of juggles, France obtained the Italian Island 
of Corsica. 1882 T. A. Guthrie Vice Versa iii. (ed. 4) 41 
.A.S if he were actually the schoolboy .some hideous juggle 
had made him appear. 

Ju'ggle, sb:^ [Cf. Joggle.] (See quot.) 

187s Knight Diet. Mech., Juggle, a block of timber cut 
to a length, either m the round or split. 

Ju'gglement. rare~'^. [f. Joggle zi. -h-siENT: 
cf. OF, jiiglement (Godef.).] The process of jug- 
gling ; a piece of juggling ; a juggler’s trick. 

a 1708 Beveridge Priv. Tk. i. (1730) 26 The Miracles, 
which Jesus did, were not the Delusions and Jugglements 
of the Devil, but real Miracles. 

Juggler (djo'gloj). Forms: a. i iugelere, 
Seogelere, 2 iugulere, 3-4 iugelour, (4 -elur, 
-ellur), 3-6 iogaler, 4-5 ioguler, -or, --uu:, -our, 
-owre, iogoler, -our(e, -ur, iuguler, -or, iugoler, 
iugillnre, -our, 4-6 iogelour, (5 -owre), 6-7 
iixggeler. y 3 . 3-4iviglur, 4 ioglere, 5 ioglour(e, 
5-6 iuglour, 6 logler, iougler, iuglar, 6-7 iug- 
ier, iuggler, 7 juglar, (jugleur), 7-9 jugler, 7- 
juggler. [ad. OF. nom. jog-,jug-,joztglere, acc. 
Jogleor, jog-, jougelour, later jongleur -It. giocola- 
tore\—'L.joculdtor,-dtdrem, agent-n. fiova joculdri 
to jest. Some of the ME. forms may represent the 
OF. synonym jogeler, jougler — Sp. Jztglar, It. 
giocogliere L. jocnldris jocular, droll, in med.L. 
as sb. = ‘mimus, scurra ’ ; but already in the late 
OE. iugelere we see the suffix levelled under the 
native -ere, later -erI. The trisyllabic iuguler, 
iogaler, etc. were app. influenced by the Latin 
form. See also Jongleur.] 

Jl. One who entertains or amuses people by 
stories, songs, buffoonery, tricks, etc. ; a jester, 
buffoon. (Often used with implied contempt or 
reprobation.) Obs. 

a. c 117s Lamb. Horn. 29 pa li3eres and ba wohdemeres 
and jju iiigulere.s, and pa oner sottes. c 1290 S. Eng. Leg. I. 
271/19 Is lugelour adaybi-fore him pleidefaste, And nemde 
In his ryme and in is song pene deuel atjze laste. <11300 
K. Horn 1494 (Ritson) Men seide hit were harperis, 
Jogelers, ant fythelers. C1420 Chron. Vilod. 138 In a 
logulers lykenesse y wys He went to aspye what dede his 
fone. 1483 CAXTONCafn B v. Them that can kepe no thynge 
secretelyas iogeler-s, mynstrellys, foies.. and yonge chyldren. 
iggi Spenser BI. Hnbbcrd 86, j meane me to disguize In 
some straunge habit . . like a Gipsen, or a luggeler. 

/ 3 . a 1223 Ancr. R. 210 Summe iuglurs beoo J>et ne kun- 
nen .seruen of non oSer gleo, buten makien cheres, & wrenchen 
mis here mu 3 , & schulen mid hore cien. a 1300 Cursor M. 
2S382 Oure feie..sith hafi..to gleumen cald and to iogleie, 
in tent pai suld me luueworde here, 1357 Pavnell Bar- 
clay's Jugurth 1. 91, 1 bane no iougler nor dyzar with me to 
moue sportes and dissolute laughynge. 

2 . One who works marvels by the aid of magic 
or witchcraft, a magician, wizard, sorcerer {obs.') ; 
one who plays tricks by sleight of hand ; a per- 
former of legerdemain ; a conjurer. 

a. a 1100 Aldhelm Glasses 4020 (Napier 106/2) Arnspi- 
cum, iugelera. Ibid. 4476 Marsi, dryas, iugeleras [Brussels 
BIS. seogelere]. a 1300 Cursor M. 5898 pan cald pe king 
his enebaunturs, pe craftes of his iogulurs, Dun pat ke.st a 
wand ilkan, And pai wex dragons son onan. Ibid. 20891 
Sy’mon magus, pat iugelur [v.rr, iuglur, iugillure, Iogelour] 

. .ledd pe folk wit grett errur. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame in. 
i6g Ther saugh I pley liigelours Magiciens and tregetours. 
1309 Gosp. Nicodemus (W. de W. 1518) 12 lames and Zam- 
bres the whlche were iogelers and wytehes. 1535 Eden 
Decades 46 He conueygheth the piece of fleshe owte of his 
owne mouth like a luggeler. 1601-2 Fulbecke xst Pi. 
Parall. 97 This is many waies done, and iuggelers and pro- 
fessors of feates can performe it. 

jS. <11300 [see a. above]. <11400-30 Alexander 410 pe 
luse for his gemetry pat logloure takis. c 1450 Holland 
Hcnvlat 770 In com lapand the Ja os a iuglour. igig More 
Dyaloge ii. Wks. 200/2 The serpent of Moises deuoured all 


the serpentes. .of the Egipeyan iogler.s. <r 1348 HallC/zzw;., 
Hen. VII 3 No lesse deceytfull then ligier de meyne in 
the hand of a iuggler. 1662 Pepys Diary 15 Aug., After 
dinner comes in a jugleur, which showed us very pretty- 
tricks. 1761 Churchill -rd/o/. 122 It flies, — heyl— piesto! 
— like a jugler’s ball. 1808 A. Parsons Trav. xiv. 308 Buf- 
foons and juglers, who come in groupes with music into the 
channel, and play their nicks. 1873 E. White Life in Christ 
III. xxi. (18781 310 Phenomena travestied by the jugglers of 
the Egyptian Hall. 

3 . trazisf. and fig. One who deceives by trickery ; 
a trickster ; one who plays fast and loose {witlP. 

a 1340 Hampole Psalter xxx. 16 pai ere all faitors & ypo- 
crites & iogulors pat dessayues man. C1380 Wyclif U’ks. 
(1880) 99 pei [Prelatis] bicomen pe deuelis iogeloius to 
blynde mennusgostly eigen. <ii4oo-soN/<?.Tf!a</<‘r4S26Iupitir 
pat loglour sum lape bos h.aue. 1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 
7 This [gem] is a mauiellous lugler, for it wil cau.se things 
obiect to be presented to our eies as it listeth. 1590 Shahs. 
Mids. N. HI. ii. 282 O me, you iugler, you canker blossonie. 
You theefe of loue. 1631 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) 226 The two great Juggler.s. . in Scotland, vir. 
Hamilton and Argyle. 1769 Burke Late St. Nat. Wks. 
1842 I. 85 All the little tricks of finance which the experiest 
juggler of the treasury can practise. 1873 Jowett Plato 
(ed. 2) IV. 376 The Sophist .. is proved to be a dissembler 
and juggler with words. 

4 . Co?nb., as juggler-like adj. or adv. 

1639 Habincton Castara ii. (Arb.) 97 Honour doth ap- 
peare To statesmen like a vision in the night. And jugler- 
like workes oth' deluded sight. 

Ju'ggleress. [a. OF, jug-, jongleresse, fern, 
of jnglere : see prec. and -ESS.] A female juggler. 

<ri430 Pilgr. LyJMauhode ii. exxvi. (1869J 123 Ther is 
neither jogelour ne jogelouresse that maketh grettere solas 
there than j doo. Ibid. iv. xxxvi. 194 Jowglere.sse. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Patr. (W. de W, 1493! 1. xli. 62 b/i He sawe 
..themoost excellent lougleresse or Daunceresse that w.as 
in the cytee of Anthyoche. 1824 Price in Warion's Hist. 
Rariry ii. (1840) I. ip note, A jugleiess, whose pantomimic 
exhibitions were accompanied by her husband’s harp. 

Jugglery (dgn-glori). Forms: 4 iugolori, 
iugulori, iogelery, iugelri, iugilrie, iogelrye, 
4-5 iogolori, -ry, 5 iogelorye, iognlyrye, io- 
gulrye, ioglerie, 6 iouglarie, iuglarie, -ry, 7 
juglary, 9 jugglery. [ME. a, 0 'S . jogle-, juglerie 
(i2th c.), also jogelerie, later jouglerie, t jogler : 
see Juggler and -ery.] 

1 . The art or practice of a juggler ; f minstrelsy, 
play ; pretended magic or witchcraft ; conjuring, 
legerdemain. 

<11300 Cursor BT. 19322 He wroght be-for pam gret ferli, 
And al was wit his Iugolori [v.r. iugelri]. C1386 Chaucer 
Frankl. 537 To maken illusion By swich ari_ apparence 
or Jogelrye. c 1430 Pilgr. Lyf Blanliode iv. xlvii. (1B69) 198 
Michel he loueth swich organe and swich song and swich 
jogelorye. ^1332 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1884) 49 Quhasa- 
evir usis wichecraft, Nicromansie, Enchantment, Juglarie. 
1830 Scott Demonol. 81 Possessed . . professionally of some 
skill in jugglery. 1856 Kanc Arct. Expl, II. xli. 126, 
I could not detect them in any resort to jugglery or natural 
magic. 1838 J. Martineau .Hud. Chr. 50 'i'he service 
ajMears little better than a profane .sacerdotal jugglery. 

2 . iransfi. The playing of tricks likened to those 
of a juggler; trickety, deception. 

1699 Burnet 39 Art. iv. (1700) 63 They could [not] . . pre- 
tend that there was any Deceit or Juglary in them. 1816 
Scott Xzzz'z'y. xvii, This is_a mere trick the lascal had 
made himself sure of the e.\istence of this old well . . before 
he played off this mystical piece of jiiggleiy._ 1828 J. Bai.- 
lantyne Exam. Hum. Mind iii. x, Neither by these 
denomination.s, nor by any other jugglery of words can he 
alter the nature of the case. 1838 Prescott Ferd. Sf Is. 
(1846) III. xiii. 85 As gross an example of political jugglery 
and falsehood. 

3 . attrib. 

1563 WINJET Fom‘ Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 87 
[If he] did thir thingis vei-alie and indeid, or be anecertane 
jouglarie craft. 1885 G. H. Boughton in Harper's B'lag. 
Apr. 690/2 It looked Tike some insane jugglery practice. 

J'aggling’ (dgjz'glig), vbl. sh. [f. Juggle v. + 
-ingTj The action of the verb Juggle: a. the 
practice of magic or of legerdemain, conjuring; 
b. the practice of trickery or deception. 

c 1380 \WcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 137 No jogelyng ne 
falseheed was onytyme in Crist. 1483 Cath. Angl. 199/1 
A lugulynge, gesticulacio. 1328 'Tindale Obed. Chr. 
B'lan To Rdr., The worke of Antychrist and iugulynge 
of ypocrites. 1377 tr. Bullinger's Decades (1592) 128 Let 
vs not . . abuse the name or worde of God, in conjuring, 
iugling, or sorcerie. 1667 Duchess Newcastle Life Duke 
of N. III. (1886) 170 There was such jugling, treachery, and 
falsehood in his own army. 1727 De Poe Syst. Magic i. ii. 
(1840) 47 Innocent art, secret and cunning contrivances to 
delude the sight; this we call juggling, legerdemain or 
philosophical delusion. 1788 H. Walfole in Walpoliana 
cxiv. 48 Ireland, by the infamous juggling of the ‘Proposi- 
tions ’ has lost all confidence in this country. 1900 Speaker 
23 June 32S/2 This di.singenuous juggling with noble ide.Tls. 

c. attrib. 

1530 Paesgr. 234/2 logelyng caste, passe^ passe. 1373 
G. Harvf.y Letier-hk. (Camden) 28 He plais_ me a pretti 
iugling kast of leger de main. 1389 Pasguils Ret. Div, 
You haue lost your iugling stick. 1727 De PoE-Syrt. Magic 
I. iii. (1840) 68 The juggling trade grew stale and dull, 
1750 tr. Leonardus' Mirr. Sicotes 14a (222) Quirinus is a 
juggling stone found in the nest of the hoopoop. 

Ju’ggliug', ///. [f- as prec. -t- -in g ^.] That 

juggles ; playing tricks of magic or legerdemain ; 
playing tricks, cheating, deceptive. 

<11333 Frith jUz'f^zzL Purgat.'SQ'S.dt., Sith we. .will.. not 
conferre and examine these iuggling mistes with the light of 
Gods word, our ignoraunce is wilfull. 159s Shaks. John 
in. i, 169 Though you. .This iugling witchcraft with reuennue 
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cherish, Yet I alone, alone doe me oppose Against the Pope. 
1651 Sir E. Nicholas in iV. Papers (Camden) 312 That 
juggling Cardinal will not suffer the K. of France to do any' 
Mod for the K. 1756 Burke Vind. Nat. Soc. Wks. I. 58 
The government is. .a juggling confederacy of a few to 
cheat the prince and enslave the people. 1814 Southev 
Roderick xx. 208 Fabling creeds, and juggling priests. 

Hence J'u'gglinjfly adv., in a juggling or decep- 
tive manner ; beguilingly. 

1647 Myst. Tsuo juntos 5 It is known how malignantly' 
and how juglingly writs for new elections were granted and 
executed. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. in. xvi. (1712) 138 
Who cunningly and jugglin.^ly endeavours to infuse the 
poyson of Atheism into the mind of his Reader, 
t Ju'gial, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. jugi-s perpetual 
+ -AL.J Continual, perpetual. Hence f Ju'ffi- 
ally adv. 

i 6S4 ViLVAJS Theol. Treat, i. 13 This is no plain evidence 
for jugial creation of every' particular Soul. — EpH. Ess. v. 

Iv. 109 They bring most harms to men jugialy. 

Jugillure, -our, obs. forms of Juoglee. 
t Jugland. Obs. rare-'-, [ad. L. juglans, 
jitgland-em walnut, f. ju- -.—Jovi- Jupiter -r glans 
acorn.] A walnut tree. 

C1430 Pallad. on Hush. ill. 1048 luglande in lond now 
sprynge ; Ek graffe hym now. 

Juglandaoeous (d^figltendei-Jas), a. Bol. 
rare — °, [f. mod.L. jilglandace-B the walnut 

family (f. juglans : see prec.) + -ous.] Of or per- 
taining to the yvalnut family. 

Juglar, -er, -our, etc., obs. ff. Juggler. 

'I' Ju'gle, V. Obs. rare-~K [f. Jug sb.^ + freq. 
suffix -LE.] To repeat the sound ‘ jug 
1576 G.'tscoiGNE Philomene lArb.j 113 Some thinke that 
lugum is The lug, she iugleth .so. 

Jugoler, obs. form of Juggler. 
Jugo-maxi’llary, a. Anat. [f. Jngo-, taken 
as combining form of L. jugtttn yoke + Maxil- 
lary.] Of or pertaining to the jugal or zygomatic 
arch and the jaw. 

i8ss in Mayne Expos. Lex. *887 in Syd. Soc, Lex. 
Jtl^lar (d,: 57 ?gi 721 ai), a. and sb. [ad. med. or 
mod!L. juguldr-is, f. L. jugttl-um collar-bone, 
neck, throat ; see -ar.] 

A. adj, 1 . Anat. Of, pertaining to, or situated 
in the neck or throat ; esp. an epithet of the great 
veins of the neck, as the external jugular vein, 
which conveys the blood from the superficial parts 
of the head, and the internal jugular vein, which 
conveys it from the inside of the skull. 

*597 ■A' U. Gidllenteciu’ s Fr, Chirurg. xij b/2 The 
lugusare or organicke vayne. 1643 J. Steer tr. Exp. 
Chymrg. xiii. 52 Apply Leeches. .unto the jugular veynes 
in the necke, 1555 Stakley Hist. Philos. 111. (1701) 95/2 
A Physiognomist . . said he was stupid, because there were 
obstructions in his jugular parts. 1767 Gooch Treat. Wounds 
1 . 335 N either of the carotid arteries, or internal jugular veins 
■were opened. 1831 R. Knox Clognets Anat. 51 Behind 
this, Js a squiire eminence, covered vvith cartilage, which 
is articulated to the temporal bone, and is named the Jugular 
process. 1835 Holden Osteal. (18781 58 Immediately 
external to the condyles, the bone forms on each side a pro- 
jection, termed the jugular eminence. 

2 . Ichthyol. Of a fish; Having the ventral fins 
situated in front of the pectoral, i.e. in the region 
of the throat ; said also of a ventral fin so situated, 
I'jfA Pennant Zool. (1769) HI. 31 , 1 have copied the great 
sections of the Bony Fish into Apodal, Jugular [etc.]. 1774 
Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1862) II. III. i. 294 The ventral has 
placed more forward than the pectoral fins, as in the haddock, 
and then the animal is a Jugular-fish. 1873 Blake Zool. 185 
In some fishes their relative position is in front of the pec- 
torals, when they obtain technically the name of jugular fins. 

B. sb, 1 . Anat. Short for jugular vein. 

161S Crooke Body of Man 435 Veines from the outward 
braunch of the external iugulans. 1707 Floyer Physic. 
Pulse- Watch 23 , 1 cut the Jugular of a Dog. 1873 Mivart 
Eiem. Anat. x. 422 A great trunk, the innominate, is 
formed by the union of the two jugulars and the subclavian. 
2 . Ichthyol. A jugular fish : see A. 2. 

1833 Kirby Hab. 4 ' Inst. Anim. I. ii. no The tribe of 
Jugulars . .'fPsQSA ventral fins are nearer the mouth than 
the pectoral. 

t Ju‘gtU.ary, a. Obs. rare'-'), [f. as prec. -t- 

-ARY.] =JU6ULAEG. I. 

1626 Minsiieu Duct. Ling. (ed. 2), lugularie, of or belong- 
ing to the throat. *638 PuiLLirs, Jstgular, or Jugularie. 

Jugulate (dgw'gitil^t), v. [f. L. jugulst-, 
ppl. stem of jugulars to cut the throat of, to slay ; 
f. jugtilum-. see Jugular and -ate 3 .] 

1 . irans. To kill by cutting the throat ; to kill, 
slay, put to death. 

1623 CocKERAM, lugulate, to slay or kill. 1637 Tomlinson 
Rtnou's Dhp. 46 That were to jugulate, not to purge men. 
t66o tr, Ainyraldns'' Treat, cotw. Relig. iii. vi. 421 They 
piust have been too like the victimes which they jugulated. 
*834-43 Southey Doctor xxiii. (1862) 55 And then for Death 
to summon the Pope and jugulate him. 

2 . ^g. To ‘ strangle ’ ; spec, to stop the course of 
(a disease) by a powerful remedy. 

1876 Bartholow Mai. Med. (1879) 313 It . .so compres.ses 
the vessels as to jugulate the inflammatory process. 1894 
Columbus ( 0 .) Disp. 2 Jan., It is bad policy . - to attempt to 
jugulate advertising. 1898 Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 123 Mis- 
placed attempts to ‘jugulate ’ the disease [pneumonia]. 

So Jagtila'tioii ; Jn'giUator. rare ~ “• 

1823 CocttERAM, lugulaiion, a cutting of ones throat, 
1882 Ogilvik, Jngulator, a cut-throat or murderer. 1887 
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Syd. Soc. Lex., Jugnlaiion, the sudden arrest of a disease 
by a powerful lemedy. 

Juguler, -ur, obs. forms of Juggler, 
JugulO-cephaliC (dgjbgitJltiiSzTm’lik), a. Anat. 

[f. jugulo-, taken as combining form of next -t- 
Ceph ALic.] Of or pertaining to the head and throat ; 
in jugulo- cephalic vein, 'an occasional vein which 
connects the cephalic and the external jugular 
veins ’ {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1887). 

II Juguluin. (d3?Pgi7?l»m). Anat. and Zool. [L. 
jugtilum collar-bone, also neck, throat, dim. for- 
mation from jug-, stem of jungere to join.] A name 
for the collar-bone; also for the throat, or the 
lower front part of the neck, esp. in birds ; in 
Entom. applied to corresponding parts in insects. 

1706 Phillips, yiegulum, the fore-pnrt of the Neck, where 
the Wind-pipe is; the Neck-bone, Throat-bone, or Channel- 
bone ; Also, the upper Breast-bone. 1826 Kirby & Sp. 
E7itomol. III. 526 JuguliMi. This part, which may be re- 
garded as analogous to the throat in vertebrate animals, lies 
between the cheeks. ..It is particularly conspicuous and 
elevated in the Lamellicorn beetles. 1828 Stark Elem. 
Nat. Hist. I. 215 Plumage brown above, fulvous beneath ; 
throat and jugulum black. 

llJugum (d37t giim). Pl.juga. [L. >/- 

gum yoke.] a. A pair of leaflets in a pinnate 
leaf. b. Each of the ridges on the carpels of 
Umbelliferse. 

*837 Henfrey Elem. Bof. 59 The pairs of jeaflets [in pin- 
nate leaves] are sometimes called yV/fa, and if only one pair 
exists, the leaf is unijugate. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 
417/2 The ridges in the fruit of Umbelliferae are termedyw^Tt. 
tJu’gyl, V. Ohs. rare—^. [for ad. L. 

jugzilare : see Juqul.vte.] trails. To kill, slay. 

_ C1440 GcstaRom.xxxiv. 135 (Hath MS.) Dethe, [lewhiche 
iugylithe and sleithe vs alle. 

Juice (fiSTts), sb. Forms: a. 3-5 iuys, (4 
iuyshe, iwisch, iwissh, wisch), 5 iu'wys, yuia, 
6-7 iuyoe, iuiee, 7 juyce, 7- juice. 13 . 4-6 ius, 
iuse, (5 iwee), 5-6 iuoe, iwse, (6 ieuse). 7. 5 
ious, iows, iowce, 5-6 iowse. 5 . 5 ioys, 
(ioisah), 6 ioyse, 6-7 ioyee, 7 joice. [a. F.jus, 
ad. L. jus broth, sauce, juice of animal or plant. 
The forms are normal from F. ; with the others 
cf. those of duke,Jlute, jupe, and bruit, fruitl\ 

1 . The watery or liquid part of vegetables or 
fruits, which can be expressed or extracted ; com- 
monly containing the characteristic flavour and 
other properties. 

a. CIZ90 S. Eng. Leg. I. 360/52 Iuys of smal-Ache do 
jjar-to. c 1400 tr. Secreta Secret., Gov. Lordsh. 83 Oynement 
maad of myrre, and of he iuwys of he herbe hat ys clepyd 
bletes. 1460-70 Bk. Quintessence 20 )>e yuis of he eerbe 
hat is callid morsus galline rubri. 1533 Elyot Cast. Helthe 
It, .xiv, The iuyce of theym [oranges] is colde in the second 
degre. 1396 Spenser F. Q. iv. i. 31 Like withered tree that 
wanteth iuyce Irime fiowre-deluce]. a 1626 Bacon New 
Atl, (1900) 38 Wines we have of Grapes; and Drinkes of 
other Iuyce. — Sylva § 633 The juices of fruits are eithei 
watery or oily . . Those that have oily juices, are olives, 
almonds, nuts of all sorts . . etc., and their juices are all 
inflammable. 1673 Ray Journ. Lmu C., Venice 204 They 
take the juyce of Beet. 1884 Bower De Bary's Phaner. 
192 The peculiar juice which flows from milky plants. 

fl. 1390 Gower Conf. II. 266 And tho sche tok vnto his 
vs Of herbes al the beste ias. c *420 Pallad. on Hnsb. 11. 
2oG Vcbe herbe in his colour, odour, & luce [rime letuce]. 
£•1490 Iwse [see quot. £1440 in y]- *5x3 Douglas AEneisxii. 
vli. 90 The hailsum ius of herb ambrosyane. _ 1528 Paynel 
Salerne's Regim. aj b, Celendine, -whose ieuse is citrine. 1353 
Brende Q. Curtius S iv, A iuse which they wringe out of 
Sesama. 1370 Levins Manip. 182/15 luce of herbes, succus. 

y. £ 1400 tr. Secreta Secret,, Gov, Lordsh. 84 Take be iowse 
of Jie ponme-garnet swete, xxv Rotes, and of be Iowse of 
swet appelys, x Rotes, a 1400-30 A lexander 339 t>e ious 
out he wrengis. c 1440 Promp, Parv, 265/2 lows of frutys, 
or herbys . . [/If. 9 . K. (c 1490) iowse or iwse], ius, succns. 
* 53 ° Palsgr. 235,''! Iowse of an herbe, /«j. 

6. 14 . . Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 564/40 Aporima, ioys of gras. 
£ 1430 Two Cookery-bks, 116 loissh of pensely or malves. 
.*553 Eden Treat. Newe Ind. (Arb.) 34 The humonre or 
ioyse which droppeth out of thebraunches of the date trees. 
*565-73 Cooper Thesaurus s.v. Dens, The ioyse anointed 
healeth the toothache. _ Mod. Sc. (Edinh., Peebles, Roxb., 
etc.) Joice, as ’bacca joice, the joice o’ reid curvans. 
b. spec, that of the grape, made into wine. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 121 And schewede hem 
be juse of grapes and of buries. 1606 Shaks. Ant. 4 Cl. 
V. Ji. 283 No more The iuyce,of Egypts Grape shall moyst 
this lip. 1732 Pope Ess. Man 1, 136 Annual for me, the grape, 
the rose renew The juice_ nectareous, and the .balmy dew. 
18x3 Scott Tr-iertn, 11. ix. 1828 P. Cunningham N. S, 
Wales (ed. 3) II. 206 An over-dose of the juice. 

2 . The fluid part or moisture of an animal body 
or substance ; now usually in pi. the various liquid 
constituents of the body, the bodily ‘ humours ’ ; 
also used in sing, in the names of the digestive 
secretions {gastric j., intestinal j., pancreatic jl). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. xxxviii. (Bodl. MS.), 
J>e lyuour . . fongib Ious [W. de JV. Ius], woos, and humour 
wherof blood is bred. *533 Elyot Cast. Helthe i. (1541) 14 
Somme [meat and drink] is good, whiche maketh good 
iuyce, and good bloudde: some is ylle and ingendreth yll 
iuyce and yll bloudde. 1673 Traherne Chr. Ethics 325 
The four humors of choler, melancholy, flegm, and blood 
are-generally known : hut there are many other juyces talkt 
of besides. 1692 Bentley Boyle Lect. iii. 82 Marrow and 
Pat and Blood, and other Nutritious Juices. 1774 Goldsm, 
Nat, Hist, (1776) II. 128 The man -who dies of hunger, may 
be said to be poisoned by the juices of his own body. 1899 


Cagney tr. Jaksch’s Clin. Diagn. v. (ed. 4) xyi The intestinal 
juice is a mixed secretion derived from several glands. 

3 . More generally, The moisture or liquid natur- 
ally contained in or coming from anything. 

£ 1420 Pallad. an Hush. i. 240 Lette hem drie unslayn, and 
vp they drinke The londes iuce. 1303 in Surtees Misc. (1888) 

30 The fylthe and juse that discendes. home the sade stye. 

£ 1386 C'tess Pembroke Ps. civ. vii, Oile, whose iuyce un- 
plaites the folded brow. £1643 Howell Lett. (1688) IV. 
.489 It Is the puie juyce of the Bee. 1693 Woodwabu TVitL 
Hist. Earth iv. (1723) 239 An Account of the mineral 
Juyces in the Earth. 1842 J. Aiton Do7n. Econ. 11857) 171 
So that the juice may run from the pig-sty down upon the 
dry coal ashes. 

4 . In figurative uses ; usually denoting the essence 
or ‘ spirit’ of something, in which its characteristic 
qualities are found, or which renders it useful, 
agreeable, or intei'esting. 

£1380 WvcLlF Serm. Sel. Wks. II. 67 po prestis bat geten 
out juys of Goddis woid. 1353 T. Wilson Rhet. (is8o)_ 172 
An oration is made to seme right excellent by the kinde 
self, by the colour and iuiee of speeche. 1642 Rogers 
Namnan 127 The very spirit and roote of bitternesse, which 
giveth joice and nourishment to all branches. 1790 Burkf 
Fr. Rev. 18 A theory, pickled in the preserving juices of 
pulpit eloquence. 1893 Gladstone in E-vang. Mag. Jan., 
The juice and sap of the Evangelical teaching.. ! mean 
by its juice and sap, the positive and not the negative pait 
of its teaching. 

t b. The emoluments or profits of a profession 
or office. Ohs, colloq. 

£1323 Latimer Let. to Baynton in Foxe A. 4 M. (1583) 
1740 If I would . . gather up my ioyse, as wee call it, warely 
and narrowly, and yet neyther preache for it in mine owne 
Cure nor yet otherwheie. 1609 Sir E. Hoby Let. to Mr. T. 
H. 23 That the parochial endowments, .are .. too little, to 
afford sufficient ioyee to those infinite superficial! students. 
t 5 . Broth, [rendering L./wj.] Obs. rare. 

1388 Wyclif Isa. l.w. 4 It is a puple ..which eten swynes 
fleisch, and vnhooli iwisch [v.rr, iwee, iuyshe, iwissh, wisch ; 
1382 broth], 

6 . Comb. 

1800 Lamb Let. to Manning In Talfourd Lett. (1837) 1 . 190 
The ‘ Falstaff’s Letters ’ are a bundle of the sharpest, 
queerest, profoundest humours, of any these juice-drained 
latter times have spawned. ^1847 Eliza Cook Harvest 
Song iv, Rich and bursting juice-drops run On the vineyard 
earth in streams. 1893 Daily News 21 Sept. 6/1 A . . tobacco- 
chewing, juice-squirting, tippling Westerner. 

Juice, V. rare. [f. prec. sb.] trans. To moisten 
or suffuse with juice. 

1639 Fuller Holy IVnr in. xxxi. 164 Some gallants ., 
count all conque.sts drie meat which are not juyeed with 
hloud, 1884 p. Victoria More Leaves 109, I drove off . 
to see them ‘juice the sheep’. Ibid,, ‘Juicing the sheep’ 

. a large sort of trough filled with liquid tobacco and soap, 
and into this the sheep were dipped one after the other. 

Juice, obs. var. Gisb v. ; obs. f. Joist. 

Juiced (dg^^st), a. [f. Juice sb. -p -ed 2.] ^ In 
combination; Having juice (of a specified quality). 

1392 Shaks. Rom. 4 Tul. n. iii. 8 With balefull weedes, 
and precious luiced flowers. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 508 The 
Coloured [Berries] are more juyeed and courser ju3’ced. 
1832 Tennyson Lotos-Eaters 78 The full-juiced apple, wax- 
ing over-mellow. 

Juiceful (dgi 7 'sful), a. rare. [f. Juice sb. -i- 
-FUL.] Full of juice; juicy; succulent. 

i6xp W. Whately God's Husb. i. (1622) 139 A most .sappy 
and luycefull Vine. 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood 49 Simples 
had that power,, .they so jniceful were. 1647 Trapp Comm. 
Matt. xxi. 20. 

Juiceless (dgi 7 ’sles), a. [f. as prec. -I- -LESS.] 
Devoid or deprived of juice ; dry ; dried up. 

i6o2 Marston Antonio’s Rev. Prol., Snarling gusts nibble 
the juyceles leaves. 1684 T, Burnet The. Earth 1. 190 The 
earth . . by that time was more barren and juiceless . . than 
ours is now. 1746 R. James Htirod. Moufet's Health's 
Improv. 8 To render juiceless the Membranes, Tendons, 
Cartilages, and Bones of Animals. 1830 Lindley Nat. Syst . 
Bot. 235 Fruit drupaceous, juiceless, with several cells. 
\i.jig. Devoid of interest ; insipid, ‘ dry 
i6zo E. Blount Horae Subs. 204 The Epitome, which is 
for the most part a iuycelesse Narration. iS&'i American 
VI. 25 The juiceless remarks of these good men. iZiqHome 
Missionary (N. Y.) Nov. 316 Those who suppose that life 
on the frontier is juiceless. 

Juiciness (dgit-sines). [f. Juicy a. -t- -ness.] 
The quality of being juicy ; succulence. Also pg. 

i6ii_Cotgr., Humidiie',.. szppinesse, iuyeinesse, wetnesse, 
waterishnesse. 1643 T. Goodwin Trial Christian's Growth 
16 Christ begins to shoot some sap of his Spirit into their 
hearts ..stirring up some juicenesse of affections. x8oi 
W. Taylor in Monthly Mag. XI. 648 Herder [is remarked] 
for the many-flavoured juiciness of his style. 1838 Haw- 
thorne Fr. 4 It. Jrnls. I. 260 A fossilized city . . without 
enough life or juiciness in it to be susceptible of decay. 

Juicy (dg* 7 -si), a. [f. Juice sb. -t- -y.] 

1 . Full of or abounding in juice ; succulent. 

£1430 Lydg. Min, Poems (Percy Soc.) 54 Now wesseil N. 
unto thi lousy pate, Unthrift and thou to-gidre be raett. 
X5S2 Huloet, luj'cy, or full of iuyce,. .succulenlus. xfizo 
Venner Via Recta vii. 113 The iuyeie suhstance of the 
Pomegranet is wholsome, 1641 Milton /I i. Wks. 

(1851) 19s Those hydropick humours not discernable at first 
from a fair and juicy fieshinesse of body. 1^7 Dryden 
Virg. Past. vii. 80 Nor with’ring Vines their juicy Vintage 
yield. 1714 Gay Trivia ll. 434 Blue plumbs and juicy pears 
augment his gain, i860 Tyndall Glac. 86 The mutton . . 
became more tender and juicy. 

b. Of weather ; Rainy, wet, soaking, colloq. 
1837-40 Haliburton Clochn. (1862) 497 The weather . . 
has been considerable juicy here lately. 1868 FIelps ferrt/- 
mah xvii. (1876) 497 It rained incessantly . . A juicy day m 
the country promotes meditation of 'the most serious kind. 
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1893 Outing 03 . S.) XXII. 139/1 We began the juiciest ride 
on record. How it rained I 

2.7?^. Rich in wealth, fit to be ‘ sucked’ (quot. 
1621); of rich intellectual quality, full of interest 
(the opposite of ‘ dry ’), colloq. 

1621 S.^NDERsoN Serm. i Cor. vii. 24 ? 28 Those parcel- 
gallants that have . . no other use of their wits, but to distil 
a kind of maintenance from juycy heirs and flush novices by 
play. 1838 D.<iRwtN Let. to Lyell in Life Lett. (1S87) 1. 
292 You have contrived to make it quite ‘juicy as we used 
to say as children of a good story. 1870 Lowell Among 
my Bits. Ser. 1. (1873) 30 His own style, juicy with proverbial 
phrases, 1894 Academy 85/3 His ‘juicy ’ way of teaching 
(if we may be pardoned for a convenient Americanism). 

b. In the slang of art criticism : Having a rich 
colouring suggestive of a moist surface. 

i893r Daily News 24 Mar. 3/2 A fine bit of juicy landscape 
and rich colour. 1898 Mag. Art Feb. ig6 The colouring is 
warm, rich, and juicy ; the handling very rapid. 

Juik(e, Juil, Juip(e, obs. ff. Jouk, July, Jupe. 
Juis, obs. form of Juice; variant of Juise Obs. 
fJUiise. Obs. Forms: a, 4 iuise, iuwise, 
-yse, 4-5 iuyse, iewise, -yse, 5 iewesse, 
iuwesse, iwyse. 4 iuis, iuwys, iewis, 5 
iewys, iewes. [a. OF. juise, by suffix-exchange 
for juice, ad. \j. judichun judgement ; a later and 
further analogically altered OF. form was juis, 
(See -I 3 E, and Schwan Gramtn, Altfranz. (1893) 

§ 72. I, and Anm. 2.)] Judgement, doom; a 
judicial sentence, or its execution ; penalty. 

_ a. [1292 Britton i, xx. § r Quels del counte cleyment.. 
juyse de pillori ou de tumberel.] 1303 R. Bhunne Handl. 
Synne 7795 Satan comaundede for hys seruyse He shulde 
be put to hys luwyse. c 1350 Usages Winthesier in Eng, 
Gilds 3SS Whanne Jie ferhyng-lof is in defawte of wy3te 
ouer J>re shyllynges, (jc bakere shal here h® juwyse of })e 
town. 1390 Gower Conf. I. 38 Every man schal thanne 
arise To Joie or elles to Juise. c 1423 St. Christina viii. in 
Anglia VIII. 122/41 Whelis in he whiche heues were wonte 
to haue her iewesse. C1460 Sir R. Ros La Belle Dame 
sans Merci 622 And be nat deed, ne put to no Iuyse. 
[1626 CocKERAM (ed. 2), Iewise,. .s.\sa reward by reuenge.] 
1303 R. Bbunne Handl. Synne 6777 No3t for \>y he 
leste of hys, Myjt brynge a man to iuwys. 1349 Hampole 
Pr. Consc. 6106 pe day of iugements and of Iuwys. 13.. 
E. E. A Hit. P. C. 224 penne nas .. counsel non oper, Bot 
lonas in-to his Iuis lugge bylyue. 1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles 
III. 341 per nas.. ne luge, ne lustice h^t lewis durste hem 
deme. 1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, cxcviii, Ye shull be honged 
by reson, but the kyng hath foryeue you that Iewes. 

b. transf. The instrument of penalty ; the gib- 
bet, the cross. 

C1320 R. Brunne Mcdit. 577 For cryste berep hys owne 
luwyse, Y fynde nat pat pe peues ded pe same wyse. [1623 
CocKERAM, Iewise, a gallowes or Gibbet.] 

11 Ju-ju, jiyu (d3w‘d3i7). [W. African ; gener- 
ally thought to be a. F. joujou toy, plaything.] 
An object of any kind superstitiously venerated by 
West African native tribes, and used as a charm, 
amulet, or means of protection ; a fetish. Also, 
the supernatural or magical power attributed to 
such objects, or the system of observances con- 
nected therewith; also, a ban or interdiction 
effected by means of such an object (corresponding 
to the Polynesian taboo). 

1894 Amanda Smith Autobiog. xxvii. 21s The first thing 
we saw on entering was . . a large ju-ju, the head of an 
elephant. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. A/rica ii. 38, I shall 
never forget one tribe I was once among, who, whenever 
1 sat down on ope of their benches, used to smash eggs 
round me for ju-ju. Ibid. xi. 239 The extinguisher-shaped 
juju filled with medicine and made of iron is against drown- 
ing — the red juju is ‘for keep foot in path’. Ibid, 396 
There is always a fire-doctor, who by means of ju-ju, backed 
as ju-ju often is by sound common sense and local know- 
ledge, decides which is the proper day. 1897 A. Boisragon 
The Benin Massacre ii. 29 The Niger Coast, .is still the 
land of Juju. Juju here is everything, religion, superstition, 
custom, anj^thing. 1900 H. Bindloss Ainslie's Ju-Ju i. 10 
The black head-men have got the fetish priests to put a 
‘ Ju-Ju ' or taboo on the water-ways, 
b. aitrib. 

1897 Mary Kingsley W. A/rica 19 These other charms 
are supplied by the ju-ju priests. Ibid. 278 They desired 
to collect the head of a gentleman for their Ju Ju house. 
1897 Rear-Adm. Rawson Disp. in Daily News 8 May 7/3 
In the main ju-ju compound the smell of human blood was 
indescribably sickening. 1897 A. Boisragon The Benin 
Massacre \\. 30 Nothing seemed to be celebrated properly 
in this Juju land unless it was accompanied by the death of 
some unfortunates. 

Hence Ju'juism, the system of beliefs and ob- 
servances connected with jujus, juju religion; 
Ju’Julst, an observer of or believer in this. 

1897 Mary Kingsley IV. Africa 433 He is regarded by 
good sound jujuists as leading an irregular and dissipated 
life. *899 — W. Afr, Stud. App. i. 559 Not only is the 
teaching of Christianity opposed to Ju-Juism, but it is also 
opposed to the whole fabric of native customs other than 
Ju-Juism. 

Jujube (d2«‘d2«b). Also 7 jejub, 7-8 jujub, 
8 jujeb. Also 4-8 in L. form jujuba. [a, F. 
jujube, or med.L. (and Sp.) jujuba, a much altered 
form of Gr. CiCv<l>ov. In cl.Latin, this was duly 
reproduced in Columella and Palladius hyzizy/hunt 
(the fruit), zhy/hus (the tree): these appear to 
have passed in late pop. L, and Romanic through 
zizipum, -us, zizupum, -us (cf, Appendix^ Probi, 
ed. Herseus, zizipus non zizttpus'), *zizubim, 
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-us, to *zmubo, zuzibo, whence (with the frequent 
change of z to 7) and use of the neuter-pl. in 
-a in fruit-names as a fem. sing.) Old Aretine 
dial, of It. giuggebo {=jujeho) the tstn, gittggeba 
the fruit, z.nArath.'L.. jujuba, T. jujube. The forms 
jujeb and jejub come nearer to Old Aretine gitig- 
geba and vulgar L. zizubum.\ 

1 . An edible berry-like drupe, the fruit of various 
species of Zizyphns (N.O. Rhamnacese). 

C1400 Lanfrcinc’s Cirurg. 74 Take a potel of water of 
barly clensid iiij. §. luiube, sebesten ana .3. fs [etc.]. Ibid, 
182 Colre schal be purgid in J>>s maner . . sebesten .xv. in 
noumbre, iuiubas .XX. [etc.]. £1330 Lloyd Treas. Health 
Ixxxiii. (1385) Y Ij b, Take of Violettes iii, of iuiubes, and 
of the ilii. cold sedes before namyd. 1386 Baker Traheron's 
Vigo 441 luiuhe are fruits, which the Latines call zizipha. 
1600 J. PoRY tr. Leds Africa i. 22 Damson-trees, sallowes by 
the waters side, and trees of Iuiubas. 1605 Timme Quersit. 
HI. 181 Take .. of alkakeng berries, twenty in number; of 
iuiubes six couple. 1641 French Distill, ii. (1651) 57 Adde 
..the best Jujubs, the kernels taken out, half a pound. 
1664 Power Exp. Philos. 1. 18 The Mites, in Jujubes and 
Sebesten’s. /iiVf. 19 Jejub'sand Sebe.sten's. sjizlr.Pomei's 
Hist. Drugs 1. 134 The Jujubs are the Fruit of a Tree which 
grows commonly in Provence. 1718 Quincy Compl. Disp. 
IJ4 Jujebs are an Italian Fruit. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. 
VI. 212 The Lotus-eaters — whose favourite fruit still grows, 
under the name of the jujube, on the same coast. 1858 
Cahfentf.r Veg. Phys. § 337 This . . known under the name 
of the jujube, is a favorite dessert in Italy and Spain. 

b. Any of the species of Zizyphus-v/^sich. produce 
this fruit, as Z. vulgaris of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries, Z. Jttjuha of China, Z. Lotus of N. Africa. 

1362 Turner Herbal 11. 37 a, Cypros is a tre in Egypt 
wyth leaues of iuiuba. r68z Wheler Journ. Greece 1. 73 
A kind of Juiuba, whose leaves shine like silver. 1739 tr. 
Adanson's Voy. Senegal 49 He was sitting on the sand, 
under the shade of a jujube. 1883 Lady Brassey The 
Trades 99 Over our heads waved . . cocoanuts, breadfruits, 
jujubes, and hundreds of others. 

2 . A lo2enge, made of gum-arabic, gelatin, etc., 
flavoured with, or in imitation of, the fruit (sense i). 

183s [Remembered by Rev. C. B. Mount]. 1858 Simmonds 
Diet. Trade ziotz The term jujube is . . very generally 
applied by chemists and confectioners to a thickened mu- 
cilaginous lozenge. 1866 Treas. Bot. 1251/2 The dried 
fruits.. are given to allay cough. The lozenges sold as 
Jujubes are commonly but erroneously said to be flavoured 
with them. 

3 . attrih. and Comb., as jujube paste, a jelly 
made from jujubes, or a confection flavoured with, 
or in imitation of, them ; jujube-plum = sense i ; 
jujube-tree = sense i b. 

1858 Hogg Vegei. Kingd. 33^ *Jujube paste, .should con- 
sist of gum arable and sugar dissolved in a decoction of this 
fruit.. But as made in this country the fruit forms no part of 
the ingredient, 1884 J. Payne iooi Nigliis VIII. 70 *Ju- 
jube-plums pf various colours. 1^8 Turner Nantes of 
Herhes 82 Zizypha. .maye be called in english /’Iuiuba tree. 
1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. xlix. 722 This tree is called . . in 
English, the lulubtree. 1879 Sir E. Arnold Lt, Asia v. 
(1881) no Under dark mangoes and the jujube-trees. 1887 
Moloney Forestry IV. A_p-. 299 Jujube or Ber Tree . . A 
loosely-branched tree or shrub, ten to forty feet high. 
Juke, obs. form of Jouk ; variant of JucK. 
tJul. Obs. rare. [ad. L. ifdus luLus, formerly 
sometimes written jfdus.'] A catkin. 

1725 Bradley Earn. Diet. s.v. Ozier, Seeds contained In 
their J uls or Catkins. 

Julaceous (dgwl^^-Jas), a. Bot. rare. [f. L. 
jtd-us (see prec.) -f -aceous,] 

1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed, 6) 417/2 Julaceous, catkin- 
like, amentaceous. 

Jtile, obs. form of July. 

Julep (d^ii-lep). Forms ; 5-7 iulep, -lip, 6 
iulepe, -lepp, 6-7 -leb, -lap, 7 jewlep, -lip, 
julipe, -loup, 7-8 julip, -lap, 7- julep, [a. F. 
julep (14th c. in Hatz.-r)arm.), in Pr. julep, Sp. 
and Pg.jtdepe, It. giulebbe, giukbbo, jtdap^ 

inm, ad. Arab, julab, a. Pers. gul-ab 

rose-water, f, gul rose H- ab water.] 

1 . A sweet drink prepared in different ways; 
often, simply a liquid sweetened with syrup or 
sugar, and used as a vehicle for medicine ; some- 
times, a medicated drink used as a demulcent, 

‘ comforting or gently stimulating mixture. 
c 1400 Lanfrands Cirurg. 76 To Jeue him in t>e bigyn- 
nynge Iulep — bat Ls a sirup maad oonly of water & of sugre, 
1343 Tk.vheron Vigo's Chirurg. v. ii. 163 Yse them with a 
iuleb ofvyolettes. 1:1330 Lloyd Treas. Health (1385) Fij, 
luleb is a cleare potyon made of dyuerse waters and suger. 
1397-8 Bp. Hali. Sat. ii. iv. 27 The wholesome julap, whose 
receat Might his diseases lingring force defeat. 1619 S. 
Jerome OAgen's Regent, in Farr 5". P. Jos. I (1848) 243 It 
surmounts all juloups. a i6zs Fletcher Hunt. Lieut. 11. 
ii, The gentleman no doubt will fall to his jewlips. 1673 
E. Brown Tran Gertn., etc. (1677) 152 We drank frozen 
Julebs. 1710 Steele Tatler No. 174 r 3 Gruels and 
Julips. 1734-64 'SiisELUE Midwif. II. iSo By this julap a 
slight fever was produced. 1789 W. Buchan Dom, Med. 
(1790) 679 Cordial Julep .. Expectorating Julep .. Musk 
Julep. 1859 W. S. Coleman Woodlands (1866) 62 A very 
soft well-flavoured pleasant saccharine julep. 

b. transf. and. Jig. Something to cool or assuage 
the heat of passion, etc. 

1624 Massinger Pari. Love ni- i. She is no fit electuary 
for a doctor ; A coarser julap may well cool his worship. 
1632 T. Philpot Commend,, Verses Benlowes' These 

pages do dispence A Julep, which so charms the Itch of 


sense That [etc.]. 1639 Chamberlayne Pharonnida (N.), 
Whose heat, not all The jewleps of their tears [could quench]. 

2 . U.S. A mixture of brandy, whisky, or other 
spirit, with sugar and ice and some flavouring, 
usually mint. 

1804 Etirop. Mag. XLV. 18/1 The first thing he did on 
getting out of bed was to call for a Julep ; and I . . date my 
own love of whiskey from mixing and tasting my young 
master’s juleps. 1845 De Quincey Nat. Temper. Movem. 
Wks. 1862 XI. 172 An appetite for brandy, for slings, for 
juleps. 1891 B. Harte Family Tasajara II. 48 A dusty 
drive with a julep at the end of it. 

Comb. 1839 Cornwallis A’ezv World I. 76 San Francisco 
was all bustle and illumination, with glittering bars filled 
with julep-drinkers. 

t Julet. Obs. rare. A coin ; =* Julio. 

1632 Lithgow Trav. 1. 38 A Crowne the dyet for each of 
us, being ten Julets or five shillings starling. 

Julian (dg/l'lian), a. [ad. L. Julidn-us of or 
pertaining to Julius ; in mod.F. jtdien.'\ Pertain- 
ing to Julius Cresar : used in Chronol. in connexion 
with the reform of the calendar instituted by him 
in the year 46 B.c. 

Julian accoteni, =' old style ’ (see Style); Julian calendar 
(see Calendar sb. i) ; Julian epoch, era, the time from 
which the Julian calendar dates (46 B.c.); Julian period, 
a period of 79S0 Julian years, proposed by Joseph Scaliger 
in 1582 as a universal standard of comparison of chronology, 
consisting of the product of the numbers of years in the 
solar and lunar cycles and the cycle of the indiction (28 
X 19 X ts) ; Julian year, a year of the Julian calendar, or 
the average year ( = 363^ days) of that calendar. 

1392 Dee Comgend. Rehears. (Chetham Soc.) 22 Upon the 
Gregorian publishing of a Reformation of the vulgar Julian 
yeare. 1394 Blundevil E.rerc. iii. i. xli. (1636) 355 The 
Julian yeere is that which wee use at this present day, 
1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 16S After Scaliger . . this 
yeare 16x2 is the 1614 of Christ, of the world 5461 . . of the 
lulian Period 6325. 1677 W. Hubbard Narrative (1865) 1. 

179 This 26 of March being the first Day of the Week, as 
the first of the Year after our Julian account. 1709 Steele 
Tatler No. 39 l* 2 The Gregorian Computation was the 
most regular, as being Eleven Days before the Julian. 1816 
Playfair Nat. Phil. II. no In the year 1382, the 
Julian year had fallen nearly 10 days.. behind the sun. 
1899 W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Nov. 433 The Julian 
reform of the calendar had come into force in the beginning 
of 43 B. c. 

Ju'liauist. Ch. Hist. [See -1ST.] One of a sect 
of Monophysites, named after their leader Julian, 
bishop of Halicarnassus early in the 6th century. 

1698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4 P. 272 Preposterous Julian 
birth, from whom came the Julianists. 1874 J, H. Blunt 
Diet. Sects (1886) 38/2 Called, in Armenia and its neigh- 
bourhood, Julianists. 

llJulieune (swlye-n). [F. (1722 in Hatz.- 
Dann.), f. Jides or Jtdien the proper name.] A 
soup made of various vegetables, esp. carrots, 
chopped and cooked in meat broth. Also attrib. 

1841 Thackeray Idetn, Gomnandizing Misc._ Ess., etc. 
(1883) 390 The best part of a pint of julienne . . is very well 
for a man who has only one dish besides to devour. 1883 
Fisheries E.xhib. Cat at. p's Uncompiessed Julienne Vege- 
tabjes . . Samples of Compressed Mixed Vegetables and 
Julienne as. .food for fishermen. 

t Juli’ferous, a, Obs. [f. L. jidus (prop. 
iiilus) catkin (see luLUS) + -febous.] Bearing 
catkins, amentiferous. 

1668 Wilkins Real Char. ii. iv. ii8 Whether such Pods 
are Catkins; called Juliferous tiees. 1769 J. Wallis Nat. 
Hist. Northumbld. I. ix. 282 The short juliferous spikes 
are of a straw-colour. 

So Ju’lifoxm a., having the form of a catkin or 
of the millipedes of the genus Ttdus, 
x 882 in Ogilvie (Annandale), and in other mod. Diets. 

+ Julio. Obs. Also 6 in anglicized form luly, 
7 (Italian) giulio, pi. -ii, 9 (Latin) julius, [a. It. 
gitilio J alius.] A silver coin worth about sixpence, 
struck by Pope Julius II (1503-13), formerly cur- 
rent in Italy. 

1347 Boorde Introd. Knowl. xxiii. (1870) 179 In syluer 
they [Italians] haue lulys,— a luly is worthe . v.rf. sterlynge. 
X392 WoTTON Let. to Ld, Zouch 8 May in Reliq. (1685) 
657 The Julios of Bolognia are disvalued two quatAni. 
1612 Webster White Devil Wks. (Rtldg.) 23/1 He. . (to my 
acquaintance) Receiv'd in dowry with you not one julio. 
16^ tr. Dti Mont's Voy. Levaiii ix. 109 The Expence of his 
Table was fix’d at Two Julio’s a Day. 1718 Berkeley 
Jrtil. Tour Italy 13 Apr., Wks. 1871 IV. 593 A fellow 
extorted a Julio with his gun. 1832 W. Anderson Expos. 
P^ery (1878) 136 The theft of a julius— less than sixpence. 
Jmip(e, -loup, obs. forms of Julep. 

July (d,3rdoi'). Forms : a. 3 lul, 3-5 lule, 
4-5 lull, luyl, 5-6 luyll(0. (2 gen. lulies), 

3, 6-7 lulie, 6 lulii, 5-7 luly, 7- July. [In OE. 
in L. form. In ME.Jule, Juil, a. OF. Jtdc, Jnil, 
Julie L. Jfdnim acc. of Jitlius ; also Jtilie, a. 
AF. Julie, ad. L. Julhts. The latter form was 
accented Jtvly as late as Dr. Johnson’s time ; it is 
still (d3u’li) in Southern Sc. ; the modern Eng. 
pronunciation is abnormal and unexplained.] 

The seventh month of the year, so named after 
Julias Czesar, 

[cjoso ByrhtferiKs Handboc in Anglia (1885) VIII. 3x6 
lulius on pam forman dasge anre nihte eald. a 1100 Gerefa 
ibid. (r886) IX. 261 Memaeis in Maio and Junio and Julio 
on sumera fealjian,] 

o. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8221 In }« bigininge of lul bis 
bataile was ido. CJ386 Chaucer Merck, T. 8B9 Er bat 
dayes eigbte Were passed er the Monthe of luyl bifille, 
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1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xix. Ixxlx. (1495) 910 Out 
take two monthes lule and Decembre. 1480 Caxton Chron, 
Bng-. ccxxiv. 229 In the monethes of luyn and luyll next 
folowyng. ijoz Exch. Acc,,Q. R. Bundle 415 No, 7 

(i) Made day of luylle the xvijti' yeare [etc.]. 

[(i;ixS4 O. E. Chron. an. 1115 (Laud MS.) jEfter Jjan 
syciSan innon lulies monSe hiderinto lande com.] cizgo 
Beket 2441 in .S'. Eng. Leg. I. 176 It was in Jie monjie 
of lulie. 1483 Cath. Angl. 199/1 luly (A. lule), jnlLis, 
guidam mensis. »iS48 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 166 The 
xiij. day of lulij. <1159^ Spenser F. Q. vii. vii. 36 Then 
came hot luly boyllng like to fire, That all his garments 
he had cast away. x6o6 Holland Sneton. Suppl. Begin. 
Caesar 1* ivh, Ctesar. . was borne., vpon the fourth day 
before the Ides of Quintilis, which moneth, after his death, 
was by virtue of the Law Antonia called for that cause, 
lulie. c X689 Popish Pol. Vnmaskt 112 in ■grd Coll. Poems 
23/a In May soine odd Intelligence come newly Won’t 
suffer you to hold them until July. 1755-73 Johnson Diet., 
Ju'ly. x888 Mrs. M’Cann Poet. !Vhs. 235 Scarce has July 
with frigid visage flown [in Australia]. 1895 Daily News 
r Aug. 5/4 There have been .. only two Julys with a larger 
aggregate of sunshine. 

Julyflower, perversion of GiLLTPLOWii?- 
J'uniart (d^zJ’maat). Also 7 gimar. [a. F. 
ftmmrt, formerly jumare, ad. mod. Pr. gemerre, 
getnarre, of uncertain origin.] A hybrid animal, 
erroneously believed to be the offspring of a bull 
and a mare or she-ass, or of a horse or ass and a cow. 

x6go Locke Hum. Und. in. v. § 23 We have Reason to think 
this not impossible, since Mules, and Gimars[Wks. 1714 1 . 206 
jumarts], the one from the mixture of an Horse, and an Ass, 
the other from the mixture of a Bull, and a Mare, are so 
frequent in the World. iSop Phil. Trans. XCIX. 397 A 
jumart. .the pretended off'spnng of the mare and the bull. 

JumTjal, jumble (dso-mbT). Also 7-8 jum- 
ball, [perh. orig. the same as Gimbal r, GiMAfAc, 

I.] A kind of fine sweet cake or biscuit, formerly 
often made up in the form of rings or rolls ; now 
in. U. S. ‘a thin crisp cake, composed of flour, 
sugar, butter, and eggs, flavored with lemon-peel 
or sweet almonds’ {Cent. Did.). 

16x5 Markham Eng. Hottsew. ii.ii. (1660] 97 To make the 
best Jumbals, take the whites of three Eggs.. a little milke 
and a pound of fine wheat flowre and suger together finely 
sifted, and a few Anniseed.s..make them in what foims you 
please, and bake them in a soft oven upon white papers. 
1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Jumbals, a sort of Sugared past, 
wreathed into knots. X594 Motteux Rabelais v. xxvti. O’ 
Tuesdays, they us'd to twist store of Holy-bread.. Jumbals 
and Biscuits, xydg Mrs. Raffald Eng. ffouseh/Sr. (1778) 
274 To make Barbadoes Jumballs. x86o 0 . W. Holmes 
Elsie V. vii. (tSgi) iio Theie were.. hearts and rounds, and 
jumbles, which playful youth slip over the forefinger befote 
spoiling their annular outline. 

Jumbee, variant of Jambee. 
arumble (dgtrmb’l), v. Also 6 iomble, -byll, 
ioomble, iumbyll, (gomble), {Sc. 5-6 lummil, 
pa. t. iwmlit; 9 jummle, '^a. t. jummilt). 
[Known only from 16th, c., and without cognate 
words. Prob. onomatopoeic: cf. bumble, ftimble, 
?numhk, rumble, stumble, tumblel\ 

1 . intr. To move about in mingled disorder ; to 
flounder about in tumultuous confusion. 

a iS*9 Skelton Sp. Parrot 419 To iumbyll, to stombyll, 
to tumbyll down like folys. x532 More Confut. Tindale 
Wks. 6o4/2_ If. .Tindalles horse . .falie downe in the myre. . 
and his maister and he lye together and tumble . . till some 
good felowe helpe them vp . xsgS Sylvester Du Bartas ii, 1 . 
lu. FTiries syx In that fearful! Cave They [Furies] jumble, 
tumble, rumble, rage and rave. xSzS Ford Lover's MIe I, 
HI. iii, Now 1 my braines are a lumbliiig. 1858 Carlyle 
Fredk._ Gt. ii. xiv. His Germans . . left Wenzel to jumble 
about in his native Bohemian element, as King there. 

■\'b. Jig. To be or become mixed up or con- 
founded to come together as by shaking up. Obs. 

a X550 Chrisiis Kirke Gr, xvi, He wes nocht wyss With 
sic jangleurs to jumrail. 1785 Cowper Lett. 15 Jan., But 
we shall jumble together again. 

2 . trans. To mingle together or mix up in con- 
fusion or disorder ; to muddle, confuse. 

1542 Boordb Dyetary xii. (1870) 266 If they dyd knowe 
what they dyd gomble togyther without trewe compound- 
ynge. a XS56 Cranmer IVhs. (Parker Soc.] I. 19 You con- 
found and jumble so together the natural members of 
Christ’s body in the sacrament, 1600 Holland Livy 
xxxvn, xxiii. 957 Now the reereward had no roume left 
them toward the land : and thus. . they hastily were jumbled 
together. x 655 Glanvill De/. Vain Dogm. 39 That the 
divided Letters of an Alphabet should be accidentally 
jumbled into an elegant and polite Discourse. 1779 Wesley 
Hymns Pref. 4 Thehy mns arenot carelessly j umhled together. 
X793_Burke Re}n, Policy Allies Wks. 1842 I. 605 To jumble 
the innocent and guilty into one mass, by a general in- 
demnity. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. Pref. 6 Jumbling up 
one with Jhe other. x868 Freeman Norm. Cony. II. App. 
562 William so jumbles together the events of 1031 and of 
toss- 

b. with compl. To put, bring, cast ijn, out, 
down, etc.) in clumsy confusion or disorder. ? Obs. 

rxsss Habpsfield Divorce Hen. VIII (Cam.den] 168 
Therefore he jumbleth in a blind false reason, a 1652 J. 
Smith Sel. Disc. iv. 72 Having once jumbled and crouded in 
a new kind of being. iSyo-tjO Las.sels Italy I. 47 Making 
a man go before each horse, lest they should jumble one- 
another down. 1743 H. Walpole Lett. H. Mann (1834) I. 
835, 1 should not like having my things jumbled out of one 
ship into another. 

o. To make tip in a confused or random manner. 
1572 Buchanan Detect. Marie in Collect. Mary Q, Scots 
(1727) II, 84 Then that all Men micht understand quhat it 
was that thay socHt..thay jurabil up manages. 1673 


Blount IVorld Errors To Rdr., A Bookseller . . employs 
some mercenary to jumble up another like book out of this. 
X769 Burke Late Si. Nation. Wks, II. 14 Some strange 
disposition of the mind jumbled up of presumption and 
despair. 1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr. xiv, Call'd by a 
Frenchified word, .that’s jumbled of antique and verd. 

3 . To stir up (a liquid, etc.) so as to mix the 
ingtedients, or render turbid ; to agitate, shake up, 
give a shaking or jolting to ; hence colloq. to take 
for a drive. ? Obs. 

1616 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 63 The Hor.se. . 
[would have] that which is puddly and troubled, .if so be he 
tumble the water with his foote before he drinke. X667 
Pepys Diary 24 Oct., That I might go abioad with my 
wife, who was not well, only to jumble her. 1693 Sir T. P. 
Blount Nat. Hist. 82 They bruise and jumble it [Indigo] in 
the Water, till the Leaf. . becomes like a Kind of thick Mud. 
1743-4 Mrs. ti'a.KW Antobiog. <5- Corr. 6 Mar. (1861) II. 275 
You should give the child meat now : — and make him to be 
jumbled about a good deal. 1799 M. Underwood Diseases 
Childr. (ed. 4) III. 160 As though infants must necessarily 
he jumbled in a cradle like travellers in a mail-coach. 1813 
Shelley in Dowden Life (1887) I. 317 You will . . be better 
able to see the country than when jumbled in a chaise. 

absol. m563 Wyf o/Anctitirmv)chtye>y Than to the kyrn 
that he did stoure. And jwmlit at it quhill he swatt. 
b. intr. To travel 'with shaking or jolting. 

1748 Lady Luxborough Lett, to ^ Shenstone (1775) 36, 

I don’t love to jumble in a post-chaise alone. _ 1824 Scott 
St. Ronan's v, Tiotting Nelly . . jumbled off with her cart. 
1843 Lefevre Life Trav. Phys. I. i. x. 233 Little four- 
wheeled narrow carts in which they jumble to the fair. 

4 . trails. To put into mental confusion ; to con- 
fuse, bewilder, ‘ muddle 

1668 H. More Div. Dial. iii. xl. (1713) 288 My mind has 
been so jumbled betwixt Time and Eternity, that 1 think I 
can speak sense in neither. 1724 Ramsay Vision x, Oppres- 
sion dots the judgment jumble. 1858-61 Ramsay Remin. 
vi. (1870) 233, I like thae sermons best that jumbles the 
joodgment and confoonds the sense, 
f 5 . intr. To make a confused or rumbling noise ; 
to play discordantly or noisily on an instrnment, to 
strum. Cf. Jamble, Jangle. Obs. 

X530 Palsgr. 595/2, I iumbyll, I make a poyse by remov- 
yng of heavy thynges. Ibid., They have tombled so ouer 
my heed to nyght, I could nat slepe. Ibid., To here him 
iomhyll on a lute. 1566 Drant Horace, Sat. iii. B iij, 
A boj'sterous basse he bounsed out, and jumbled on bis 
stringes. 1658 Willsford Secrets Nat. ip If their guts 
Jumble.. very much. X74X W. Gostling m Phil. Trans. 
XLI. 873 Like the Reports of Cannon (which the Jumbling 
of my Sashes prevented my distinguishing). 1805 A. Wilson 
va. Poems ly Lit. Prose ifiyCi 11 . 141 Jumbling cowbells speak 
some cottage near. 

1 6 . a. intr. To have carnal intercourse, b, 
trans. To know carnally. Obs. 

1582 St.anyhurst VEneis iv. (Arb.) 100 Dido and thee 
Troian captayne doo tumble in one den i6ix Cotgr., 
Toguer, . . to tumble a woman, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
nr. XXV. 202 The Lackeys. .jumbled. .his Wife. 

Jumble (d.5u-mb’l), sb. [f. Jumble ».] 

1 . A confused or disorderly mixture or assemblage, 
a medley; also, disorder, muddle. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogm, xviii, Had the world been 
coagraented from that supposed fortuitous jumble. 1678 
Cudworth Intell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 551 There is a confused 
Jumble of Created, and Vnereated Beings together. 171X 
Lady M. W. Montagu Lett., to Mrs. Hewet (1887) I. 33, 
I have the oddest jumble of disagreeable things in my head 
that ever plagued poor mortals. 1751 Cambridge Scribleriad 
n. 184 note. The Macaronian is .. a jumble of words of 
different languages, with words of the vulgar tongue latin- 
ized, and latin words modernized. 1882 Floyer Balu- 
chistan 60 The scenery .. is. .a reckless jumble of hills and 
rocks of every imaginable shape, size, and colour. 

2 . A shock, shaking, or jolting ; colloq., a ride in a 
carriage (with reference to the shaking experienced). 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <5- Selv. 251 The Shows or Phe- 
nomena of the world . . even the woist of its shocks and 
jumbles. x8oo Mrs. Hervev Mouriray Earn. II. 139 
Mamma has lent me her carriage to go a shopping, so I wish 
you would take a jumble with me. 2823 Mad. D’Arblay 
Lett. 29 Feb., Going out.. either in brisk walks, .or in brisk 
jumbles in the carriage. 1851 J. Colquhoun Moor ^ Loch 
(1880) 1 . 262 The jumble of the sea made shooting uncertain. 
1855 Ciiamier My Travels I. x. $6 The carriage ought to be 
strong to bear the jolts and jumbles to which it is subjected. 

3 . Comb., as jumble-letters, letters of a word 
thrown into disorder in order to exeicise ingenuity 
in their proper re-arrangement; jumble-sale, a 
sale of miscellaneous cheap or second-hand articles 
at a charitable bazaar or the like ; jumble-shop, 
a shop where very miscellaneous goods are sold. 

X893 Q. [Couch] Delect. Duchy 287 Trudgeon that used 
to keep the jumble-shop acro.ss the water. 1898 tVestni. Gas. 
12 Nov. 2/3 Some cheap articles fora jumble sale. 1899 
Daily Nexus ig july 7/5 Competitions for money prizes 
for properly placing jumble letters. 

Jumble, variant of Jumbal. 

Jumbled (d^tz-mbTcl), a. [f. Jumble v. -t- 
-ED 1.] Mixed up in disorder, confused, muddled up, 
etc. : see the verb. (In quot. 1611, Strummed.) 

i6u Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. Verses, Like to the 
lacks of iumbled virginall. 1689 Prior Bp. to F. Shepherd 
73 That jumbled words, if Fortune throw ’em. Shall well as 
Diyden form a poem. 1739 Cibber Apol. (1756) II. 119 
These jumbled ideas had some shadow of meaning. 1859 
Tennyson Vivien 345 The jumbled rubbish of a dream. 

Jumblemeu-t (d^xfmb’lment). [f. as prec. -h 
-MENT.] The action of jumbling or fact of being 
jumbled ; confused mixture. 

1706 J. Hancock in Boyle Led, (1739) H- =1° Shall we 


think this noble frame .. was made by a casual jumblement 
of atom.s ? 1767 H. Brooke of Qual, C1792) IV. xvii. 75 

A jumblement of intention. 1843 Mrs, Carlylf. Lett. I. 271 
Solitude has such a power of blending, past, pre.sent, and 
future, . . all into one confused jumblement. 

Ju-mbler. rare. [f. as piec. + -EU.] One who 
jumbles; in quot. 1618, A strumpet. 

1611 Cotgr., Barbouillcur, a disoiderly iumbler, liiidler, 
mingler. 1618 Field Amends for Ladies ii. i. in Hazl. 
Dodsley X. in She has been as sound a jumbler as e’er 
paid fort. 

Jumbling (d7,z>’mbliq), ubl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-INgI.] The action of the verb Jumbi.e, q.v. 

1562 J. Hevwood Epi^. (1867) 217 Such rollyng, such 
runiblyng, ioystlng and iumbling. 1600 Surflet Countrie 
Earme l. iv. 10 The iumbling and .stiiring of the water will 
rectifie it. 1852 B. THACKRAH_.riz'r Change-ringing 7-8 As a 
true compass makes the ringing pleasant and harmonious, 
so ..the want of it produces those * juinblings ' . . that destroy 
all music. 1871 Dixon Toxver IV. xviii. igo A masterpiece 
of jumbling and confusion. 

_ Ju’mbling, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] That 
jumbles, in senses of the verb. 

1678 Norris Coll. Misc. (1687) 172 A.s ridiculous ..as to 
think to write streight in a jumbling Coach. X748 Mrs. 
Delany Autobiog. Corr. (1861) _ 1 I. 489 Very jumbling 
roads. x8,j.s R. Brown in Mem. iii. (1866) 56 A rumbling, 
tumbling, jumbling sea. 

Hence Ju'in'blingfly, adv. 

1820 Wainwright Ess. S,- Crit. (1880) 71 And Jarvey jolts 
Janus jumblingly over the stones. 

Jumbly (dgio-mbli), a. Also Sc. jumly, [f. 
Jumble rf. - i--y.] 

1 . Confused, chaotic, in a jumble. 

1865 Cahlvle Fredk. Gt. xv. x. (1872) VI. 67 Gessler, 
noticing the jumbly condition of those Austrian battalions 
. . dashes through. 1896 B. Spencer in Rep. Horn Exped. 

I. 103 A series of low jumbly hills. 

2 . Turbid, ‘drumly’. Sc. 

? 18. . The Water o Garnery ix. in Child . 5 <i//a^jvii. ccxvF. 
(1890) 182/2 [A stream] That wa.s baith black and jumly. 1896 

J. Lumsden Poems 13 Jumly broo Of melted ice. 

Jumbo (dgfmbti). [Of uncertain origin ; pos- 
sibly the second element in Mumbo Jumbo, a name 
applied (in English since the iSth c.) to a West 
African divinity or bogy.] 

1 . A big clumsy person, animal, or thing ; popu- 
larized, esp., as the individual name of an elephant, 
famous for its size, in the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, subsequently sold in Feb. 18S2 to Barnum; 
whence applied to an individual that is big of its 
kind or to a person of great skill or success. 

1823 J. Badcock (J. Bee) Did. Turf, Jumbo, a clumsy or 
uiiwieldly fellow. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 705/2 It is the 
Jumbo of crickets, and just as black. 18. . Music e,- Drama 
X. ii. 9 (Cent.) The combined successes of that jumbo of 
successful business men. 1892 Kipling St Balestier Kau- 
lahka 212 She’s a Jumbo at tlieory, but weak in practice. 

b. aitrib. used to distinguish things of very large 
size, as jumbo straiu-plait, a plait of an inch wide. 

1900 Westm. Gas. 27 Nov. 7/2 Near 250 yards of dark blue 
and while ‘jumbo’ plait were used. 

2 . Trade-name for a shade of grey, like that of 
an elephant. 

1882 Philadelphia Even. Star 2 May, ‘Jumbo ’ is a new 
gray hue. 

3 . A board for raising cockles, etc. out of the sand. 

1886 Wesimld. Gas. 18 Dec., A ‘jumbo’ was a piece of 

wood used for the purpose of raising cockles and other 
similar fish out of the sand. 

Hence (from sense i) Jum'boe'sque (whence 
Jum'boe’sqtieness), Ju’m'boism, Jum'boina'uia. 

uonce-wds, 

1893 Westm. Gas. 18 Mar. 4/1 A ‘Jumboesque monster' 
— a machine ‘ in which the beauty of outline has been swal- 
lowed up in ponderosi^. Punch 11 Mar. 113 If Nature 
to one of my stature (jave such . . Jumboesqueness. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. i6 Au^. 7/1 Those who have a dislike of 
‘jumboism’, whether in finance or otherwise. 1891 Rev. op 
Rev. 15 Sept. 289/2 The Musical Times' article on ‘ Jumbo- 
mania*. 1899 Spectator 21 Oct. 569/2 ‘ Jumbomania . 
the worship of mammoth dimensions. 

Jumboo, variant of Jambo. 

Jumljlick (d2»-mb»k), Australia. [Native 
Australian, with the forms jimha,jombok,dombock, 
dumbog\ said to have meant 01 ig. ‘the white mist 
preceding a shower’, to which a distant flock of 
sheep was likened by the natives : see Morris Aus- 
tral Eng. S.V.] A name given by Australian abori- 
gines to sheep ; in frequent colloquial use among 
stock-keepers in the Bush. 

i84S_C. Griffith Pres. St. Pi. Phillip Distr. N. S. W , 162 
(Morris). 1855 IV. Ridley in Trans. Philol. Spc. yy (Morris) 
Jimbugg, a slang name for sheep, they sound y'/v/W. 1889 
P all Modi G. 18 Feb., 'The process by which the ‘ jumbucks ’ 
are shorn. 1898 M, Roberts Keeper of Waters 136, I see 
this all white with cotton-bush, and it shall be white with 
jumbucks to eat it down. 

II JlllMie(d2z^m). [fume, gume ; native name.] A 
species of glasswort {Salicornict) found on the sea- 
coast of South America, which on being burnt yields 
a large amount of carbonate of soda. 

18. . J. Ball in Jrnl. Linn. Soc. XXI. 233 Gume, 1877 
ScHNYDER Contrib. FI. Argent, 28 Jume, native name for 
many Chenopodiaceous species growing Jn salt-marshes in 
Argentina. 1879 Bebrbohm Patagonia, ii. 18 A straggling, 
stunted bush, the jume, which glows here in considerable 
quantities. 
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JUMP, 


jl Juiuelle (cl^wme'l, P’r. a, and sb. [a. 

P'. sb. and adj. fem. (masc. jitmeaii), doublet of 
gemeati, -elle L. gemellus, dim. of ge minus twin, 
Formerly naturalized; now an alien French word.] 
f A. adJ. Twinned or paired; made or shaped 
in couples or pairs, double. Obs. 

C1475 Partenay 1182 The yates lumelles, mighty and 
strong. 1484 Caxton Fables of Page v. The whiche parte 
was iumelle that is to wete double. 1882 Cussans Haiui-bk. 
Her. vii. (ed. 3) 116 A Giminal or Jumelle Ring was formed 
of two flat hoops of gold, which fitted accurately within 
each other, and constituted but one ring. 

B. sb. Applied to something which consists of 
a pair of things joined, a. A pair of opera-glasses, 
b. ‘ The side pieces of a loom in which the cylin- 
ders are fitted’ [Cent. Diet. 1890), 

1865 W. Cory Zci/. Jrnls. (1897) 163 My jumelles box 
made a pillow. 

t Ju'iueixt. Ohs. [ad. L. jujumt-um (con- 
traction of jiigiutentwn) yoke- beast, f. stem Jug-, 
of jungere to ftxa., jugiim yoke. Cf. Y.jument, in 
OF. beast of burden ; now, mare.] A beast of 
burden, also a beast in general. 

1382 Wyclif Gen. i. 25 And God made beestis of the erthe 
aftir ther special kyndes, iumentis [Vulg. Junzenia], and 
al the crepynge thing. — Acts xxiii. 24 Make ge redy 
iumentis [gloss or hors]. 1491 Caxton Hiias Pair. (W. de 
Vy. 1495) I. xxviii. 24b/2 A yonge damoysell, the whiche 
hi arte magyk was conueited in to a lunient or a mare, 
cigio B.arclay AfrV;-. Gd. Manners (1570] Dvj, Thy soule 
. . hath shape and yraage of God omnipotent Thy body is 
raortall as beast or vile iument. 1621 Burton Atiat. Mel. 
I. ii. II. i. That men should feed on such a kinde of meat, 
Which very iuments would refuse to eat. 1638-48 G. 
D.vnibl Eclog. i. 42 You can forsake the Citye to Converse 
With Earth and Iuments. a 1682 Sir T. Browne AJisc. 
Tracis 32 Fit to fasten their Juments, and Beasts of labour 
unto them. 1816 Gentl. Alag. LXXXVI. 1.420 A jackass 
may be properly and lineally descended from Balaam’s 
juraent. 1820 Apr. 311 Jument. This word., is in 
danger of being wholly lost. It means a beast of burden. 

t JumentaTious, a. Obs. rare — [f. L. ju- 

mentari-us, f. jumenium ; see -akious.J Of or 
pertaining to juments (Blount Glossogr. 1656). 
Jumeutous (d^ttmemtas), a. [f. L. jumenium 
Jdmbnt-h-ous.] Resembling that of a horse, said 
of urine. 

1846 G. E. Day tr. Simon's Auitn. Chem. II. 239 The 
urine presented this jumentous appearance for six days. 
1887 Syd. Sac. Le.tr., fttmetUous, a term applied to urine 
which is high coloured, strong smelling, and turbid, like 
that of the horse. 

JuTTime, obs. form of Yam. 

Jump sb,^ [f. JuMPz/.: cf. F. saul 

and sauteri\ 

1 . An act of jumping; a spring from the ground 
or other base ; a leap, a bound ; properly said of 
men or animals springing with the muscular action 
of the limbs. Sometimes with adv., as jump-up. 

rSS* HuroET, lumpe, subsuUus. lumpe by lumpe, steb- 
snltim, 1589 R. Robinson Gold. Mlrr. etc. (Chetham Soc.) 
59 Began with speed, for to plucke up my feete, Because 
the place did put me to my jumps. 1599 Marston Sco. 
Viilanie .\i, The orbs celestiall Will daunce Kemps iigge : 
they’Ie revel with neate iumps. 1607 Top.sell Four-f. Beasts 
265 The hare . . sildome looketh forward, because it goeth 
by iumpes. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) III. 205 The 
cat . . then seized it with a jump. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp 
Hunt. ix. 69 We will be back in a squirrel's jump. 189a 
Spectator 15 Mar., 'The god comes out of the car with a 
jump-up like a Jack-in-the-box. 

b. esp. in reference to the distance cleared {long 
or broad j^mlj), or height jumped (Jdgh jump'), as 
an athletic performance; also, a place to be 
jumped across, an obstacle to be cleared by jump- 
ing, in hurdle-racing, hunting, etc. 

1858 R. S. Surtees Ask AlammaxX, Hoping he was. .able 
to sit at the jumps. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. Sforts (ed. 3) 

§ 1648 This leap.. was found to be twenty-four feet clear, 
which ..was, it must be allowed, no small jump. 187a 
Graphic 6 Apr. 314/1 (Oxf. & Cambr. Athletic Sports) After 
..the Broad Jump, and the spin for a quarter of a mile. . 
came the hammer-throwing. 1881 [see Athlete 2]. 1889 

R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 123 To educate them 
[horses] . . it is well worth while to keep up a small line of 
natural jumps somewhere in the neighbourhood. 1895 
d«*‘«^(U.S.) XXVI. 455/1 Oxford won .all the runs, the high 
hurdle, and tied in the high jump with Yale, losing only the 
weights and broad jump. 

2 . A sudden involimtary movement caused by a 
shock or excitement ; a start. In pi. nervous starts ; 
an affection characterized by such, spec, {a) chorea, 
(^) delirium tremens {slang). 

1879 Paym High Spirits, Capi, Cole's Passenger II. 204, 

I thought he had been drinking, and in fact was on the 
verge of ‘the jumps’. 1881 W. E. Norris Mntrim. I. i. 17 
Pilkington saw it . . and . . it gave him the jumps to that 
extent that he couldn’t eat a thing afterwards. 1886 Max- 
well Gray Silence Dean Maitland I. x. 272 It give.s me 
the most fearful jumps to think of, 1890 Boldrcwood 
Aliners Right xxviii. (1899) 126/2 ‘ I’m afraid he’s got the 
jumps coming on ’...‘Delirium tremens’, Ireturned; ‘very 
likely, indeed 1890 Annie Edwards Pearl-powder vii, 
At Philippa’s sudden apostrophe she gave a jump. 

3 . Of things : A movement in which a thing is 
suddenly and abruptly thrown up or forward. 
spec, in Gunntry : 'The vertical movement of the 
muzzle of a gun at the moment of discharge ; the 
angle which measures this. 


t6n CoTGR., Cahot,i\\& iunipe, hop, or iogofa coach, &c., 
in a rugged, or vneuen, way. 1879 Man. Artillery E.ter. 
I. 3 When a gun is fired, the whole system has a tendency to 
revolve in a vertical plane round the point of the trail or rear 
trucks ; this lifting in front gives rise to the ‘jump ’. 1897 
Text-Iik. Gunnery, Jump, is the angle between the line of 
departure and the axis of the piece before firing. 

4 . fig. A sudden abrupt rise in position, amount, 
price, value, or the like ; an abrupt change of level 
either upward or downward ; an abrupt rise of level 
in building ; a fault in stratification. 

1637 Horth's Plutarch, Add. Lives (1676) S He did 
much admire, men should quarrel and kill themselves for the 
honour of a jump or precedency, or some such toy. 1842 
Francis Diet. .-iHs, Jmnp, one of the numeious appella- 
tions given by miners to a faulpfor dislocation of diflereut 
mineral stiata. 1842-76 Gwilt Archil, (ed. 7I Gloss., Jump, 
an abrupt rise in a lev'el course of brickwork or masonry to 
accommodate the work to the inequality of the ground. 
1883 Grlsi.ey Gloss. Coal Mining, Ounip CJump-iip, Jump- 
down), an up- throw or a down-throw, fault. 1883 Stubbs' 
Alercantile Circular 8 Nov. 9S2/2 The jump in the import 
of raw cotton, which has more than quadrupled itself in two 
years. 1887 Spectator 3 Sept. 1173 The little barometrical 
jumps which have recently been observed. 1891 Daily Neius 
12 Nov. 2/1 Canary seed exhibits a sudden upward jump of 
several shillings. 1896 /i/Vf. 18 June 3/1 Negatived by 293 
votes against 118, a jump up of 100 in the majority. 

5 . jig. A sudden and abiupt transition from one 
thing or point to another, with omission of inter- 
mediate points ; an interval, gap, chasm, involving 
such sudden transition, e.g. in argument. 

1678 CuDWORTH lutell. Syst. i. iv. § 36. 587 By this means, 
theie will not be so vast a Chasm and Hiatus.. or soGieat a 
Leap and Jump in the Creation. 17S1 Covvper Conversation 
154 Their nimble nonsense . . gains_ remote conclusions at a 
jump. 1871 Blackie Four Phases i, 62 Every one sees that 
there is a jump in the logic here. 

1 6 . fig. The decisive moment of plunging into 
action of doubtful issue; dangerous critical moment, 
critical point, crisis. (L. disertmen.) Obs. 

[The notion is evidently that of making a jump or taking 
a plunge into the unknown or untried.] 

1398 Grenewey Tacitus Ann. ii. iii. (162a) 36 Being theie- 
fore at a iumpe to hazard all [igitnr propinqno suvmts rci 
dtscritninc^, thinking it conuenient to sound the souldiers 
niiiide. 1607 DrewilPs Am-aignin. in Harl. A Use. (Malh.) 
HI. 62 Being come to the very iumpe of giuing iudgement. 
1622 Mabbc it. Aleman's Guzman ePAlf. i_. 212 Seeing, .that 
he now stood upon the iumpe of his Salvation or Condemna- 
tion. ZI1641 Bp. Moontagu Acts <5- Alan. (164a) 215 This 
testimony of Clemens .. must needs put our Imputeis upon 
this jump, that if Sibyls Oracles were counterfaited by Chris- 
tians, it was done in the Apostles times, 
tb. Venture, hazard, risk. Obs. 

1600 Holland Livy vi. xxxviii._ 243 Pi esently . . they put 
it to the verie jumpe and finall tiiall what should become of 
those lawes. 1601 — Pliny II. 219 It [hellebore] putteth 
the Patient to a jumpe or great hazzard . _ 1606 Shahs. A nt. 
Ct, III. viii. 6 Our fortune lyes Vpon this iumpe. 

7 . Phrases. fAl the first jump, at the very start 
(of proceedings). From the jump, from the stait or 
commencement. Onthejtimp, on the move, colloq, 
.1377 Hanmer .^«c. Mist. (1619) 158 Procopius, step- 
ping forth at the first iumpe [eu0us aitb wpiinj? elo-dfiov] 
before the tribunall seate of the piesidents. 1848 zVWo York 
Tribune ii Nov. (BartletO, A whole string of Democrats, 
all of whom had been going the whole hog for Cass from 
the jump. 1888 Daily Inier-ocean 3 Feb. (Farmer), He 
can depend on a big crowd and fair play from the jump, 
igoo Daily Hews 4 May 3/2 Keeping the foe on the jump. 
Jump, sb.^ Obs. exc. dial. [perh. a corruption 
of F. /uppe Jup, assimilated by popular etymology 
to Jump v. and jAI] 

1 . A kind of short coat worn by men in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries : see description in 
quot. 16SS. 

1654 Gayton Pleas, Notes iv. xv. 252 Even the Bedel . . 
without his blew Jump, and silver head tip.stafre loses re- 
putation among the boyes and vagrants. 1^5 J. CosiN 
Alenc. Answ. Prebends Durham in Surtees Misc, (1858) 267 
Wearing long rapiers, great skirted jumpes and shoit 
daggers. 1688 R. Holme Armoury in. 96/2 Iumpe , . ex- 
tenaeth to the Thighs is open or buttoned down before, open 
or slit up behind halfway : the Sleeves reach to the Wrist. 
1703 Country Farmers Catech. (N.), By'r lady, nothing but 
a drugget jump and a caster, a russet gown for my wife 
Susan, c 1746 Collier tTlin Bobbin) ViC 7 v Lancask, Dial. 
Wks. C1862) 41, I donn'd meh Sunday .jump o top o meh 
Singlet. 1828 Craven Dial., Jump, a child's leathern fiock. 
[1887 South Chesh. Gloss., Jumps, clothes. Chiefly in the 
phi-ase ‘Sunday jumps’=Sunday best.] 

fb. Spec. Applied in 17th c. to the short coat 
worn by Presbyterian ministers. Obs. 

1633 Pol. Ballads (i860) I. 114 Here’s the trunk-hose of 
the Rump. . And a Presbyterian jump. With an Independent 
smock. 1636 Artificial H andsom. iig What enemies were 
some hlinisters .. to long casspeks, since the Scotch jump 
is looked upon as the more military fashion, and a badge of 
a Northern and cold reformation? 1680 Hickeringill 
Aleroz 12 The Jesuits, and the Fanaticks, especially the 
rigid Presbyterian.. -One wears a Fryars weed, the other 
a short synodical Jump. 

2 . A kind of under (or undress) bodice worn by 
women, esp. during the iSth century, and in rural 
use in the 19th ; usually fitted to tlie bust, and 
often used instead of stays. From r 1740 usually 
as plural jtmps {a pair of jumps). 

1666 New Eng. Hist. ^ Gen, Register (1864) XVIII. 329, 

I give to my sonn Williams wife, ye jump which was my 
sister Sarah Caps. 1706 T. Baker Tunbr. IVaiksv. i, I’ll 
be sure to send for you when I have occasion for a new 
jump. 1740 in Airs. Delany's Life II. 113 Her jumps 


will go ne.xt Sunday, .and I daresay she'll put them on. 1755 
Johnson, Jump, a waistcoat ; a kind of loose or limber stays 
worn by sickly ladies. 1762 Songs Costume (Percy Soc.) 
240 Now a shape in neat stays, now a slattern in jumps. 

Specif. Jean Philiipe's Patent No. 1444 These springs 
are for ladies’ jumps who do not choo.se to wear hard in- 
commodiou-s stays. 1825-80 J amieson. Jumps, a kind of easy 
stays, open befoie, worn by nurses. 

3 . attrib., sn, jump -coat r, ib. 

1660 Blount Boscobel 1. (1680) 61 A leather-doublet . . a 
pair of old green breeches and a Jump-coat (as the Country 
calls it). 1703 Cupid Shipp'd (N.), What long-winded 
brother in a short jump coat did pi each to day. 1755 Carte 
Hist. Eng, IV. 642 The habit he came in, was .. a green 
cloth jump coat threadbaie, the threads being white. 

Jump, sb.'A Also 9 Sc. jimp. (See qnots.) 

1709 Blair in Phil. Trans. XXVII. sd ,6 After this I pro- 
vided some Jumps, or Leather, such as Shoemakers use for 
the Heels of Shoes. 1823-80 Jamii-son, Junp, thin slips of 
leather, put betn een the outer and inner soles of a shoe, to 
give the appearance of thickness. 

t Jump, a., adv. [Connected with Jump v. 5.] 

A. adj. Coinciding, exactly agreeing; even; 
e.vact, precise. 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxx. (18S7) no When .. some 
parte theiof wanteth his due foime, his iumpe quantitie, 
ins iust number, his naturall seat. 1384 Lvlv Campaspe 1. 
iii, Cz'/j. Ihou thinkest it a grace to be opposite against 
Alexander. Diog. And thou to be jump with Alexander. 
a 1386 Sidney Arcadia m. Wks. 1724 11. 7T4 Jump concord 
between oui wit and will. 1622 Fletcher Prophetess i. iii. 
They are as jump and squar'd out to his nature. <11637 
B. JoNsoN f iidc><ivoods, Execr. Vulcan, Acrostichs, and 
Telestichs, on jump Names. j8z8 Ciaven Dial., Jump, 
short, compact. 

+ B. adv. With exact coincidence or agreement; 
exactly, precisely. Obs. 

JS39 Taverner Erasm. Prorj. (1343) 36 Suie I am, that 
men of oure tjme kepe this sajenge to iempe. 1370 B, 
Googe Pop. Kingd. il. 20 b, In this they all do iumpe 
agree. 1374 Studley tx. Bale’s Pageant Popts in. 43 Ye 
.shall finde it al-o make iump .six hundred sixty sixe. 1379 
Twvne Phisicke agst.Fort. i. xxiv. 33 a, Thou art iumpe of 
mine opinion. 15B9 R. Harvey PI. Perc. [1590) 21 Meete 
halfe way, and I standing iump in the middle will crie aime to 
you both. 1602 Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 386 But since so iumpe 
vpon this bloodie question. You from the Polake warres, and 
you from England Are heere arriued. 1615 W. Lawson 
Onh. cj- Card. in. x. (i66£) 29 Make your graft agree jump 
with the cyon. a 1656 Usshee.. 4^/«. 111. (1658) 13 The time of 
this Belus . . falls in jump with the age of this Amenophis. 

Hence +Ju mply adv., coincidently, accordantly; 
exactly, precisely, t Jxfmpness, evenness, fitness. 

f 3586 SiDKEV Arcadia V. (1622) 4 50 My meeting so iumply 
with them, makes mee abashed. 1604 Pricket Honors 
Fame (18B1) 12 Ihen in that time an vndermining wit, Did 
closly frame all action.s iumply fit. C1640 J. Smyth Lives 
Beikeleys (1883) 1. 64 Age, time, place, . . and other circum- 
stances so iumply occurre, j6ii Cotgr., Just esse, iustnesse, 
iumpnesse, euennesse. 

Jump (dgurnp), V, [A word of mod. Eng., 
known only from c 1 500 ; app. of onomatopoeic 
oiigin : cf. bump, etc. 

Words app. parallel ate MHG. and dial. Ger. gmnpen to 
jump, hop, Da. gumpe, Sw. d.\e.\.gumpa,S\s!.guppa to move 
up and down, lce.l.gi>ppn to skip; but it does not appear 
how the i6th c. Eng. jump could be historically or phonetic- 
ally related to these.] 

I. Intransitive senses. 

1 . To make a spring from the ground or other 
base by flexion and sudden muscular extension of 
the legs (or, in the case of some animals, as fish, 
of the tail, or other part) ; to throw oneself upward, 
forward, backward, or downward, from the ground 
or point of support ; to leap, spring, bound ; spec. 
to leap with the feet together, as opposed to hafping 
on one leg. 

1330 Palsgr. 596/1, 1 jumpe, as one dothe that holdeth 
hothe his fete togyther, and leape upon a thytig. 1611 
Shaks. IVint. T. iv. iv. 347 Not the worst of the three, 
but iumpes twelue foote and a halfe by th' squire. 1676 
Hobbes Iliad l. 504 And Thetis from it jumpt’d into 
the Brine. 1711 Steele Spect. No. 118 T 2 He jumped 
across the Fountain. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 1. (1850) 239 
Friday . . laughed, halloed, jumped about, danced, sung. 
1797 AIRS. Bennett Beggar Girl (1813) HI. 35 Jumping 
down half a dozen steps at once, 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola 
Ixviii, She jumped on to the beach and walked many paces, 
1867 Francis Angltngl. (18S0) 52 He should.. mark where 
he sees a barbel jump. 1875 Buckland Log-Book 8S, 

I have never seen a salmon jump at sea. 

b. To move suddenly with a leap, bound, or the 
like movement ; to ‘ spring’, ‘ dart’, ‘ shoot 
1724 De Foe Alem. Cavalier (1840) 13, I jumpt out of 
bed. 18.. L. Hunt Rondeau, Jenny kissed me when we 
met, Jumping from the chair she sat in. 1856 Kane Arci. 
E.xpl. 11. viii. 89, I jumped at once to the gun-stand. 188a 
B. D. W. Ramsay Recoil. Mil. Sent. I. v. 90 He jumped up 
with apparent indignation. 1884 Payn Lit. Recoil. iSr To 
ambush in the wooded pass, .and jump out upon me where 
it was darkest. 

e. To move with a sudden involuntary jerk as 
the result of excitement or of a nervous shock ; to 
start To jump for joy, said lit. of children, etc., 
also fig. to be joyfully excited. 

1715 De Foe Fam . Hisimci. i. (1841) T. 8 I’ll thank him 
for it, for my heart jumps within me. 177S Mad. D’Arblay 
Early Diary (1889) II. 69, I could almost have jumped for 
joy when he was gone, to think the affair wa.s thus finally 
over. 1861 Thackeray FhwrGzojycr iii. (1880) 137 So she 
jumped for joy ; and went upstairs and packed all her little 
trunks. 1865 Dickens Mut, Fr. i. vi, You made me jump, 
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Charley. 1900 S^enkey ig May 190/1 A harsh penetrating 
voice that made me jump. 

2. iransf. Of inanimate things : To be moved 
or thrown up with a sudden jerk like the jump of 
a man or beast. With quot. 1511 cf. hump. 

ign GuYLroRDC Pilgr. 6oThe sayde ancre helde vs frome 
jumppynge and betynge vpon the sayde rok. 1568 [see 
Jumping •vbl. ji.]. 1611 Cotgr., Cahaier, to iumpe, iog, or 
hop, as a coach in vneuen way. _ 1674 N. Faircax PiM 
Se/v. 128 Such as jump in, die wise or cubically. 1833 J. 
Holland Manuf. Metalll. 134 It should. .be set.. accu- 
rately, so as not to jump or sway in__any part when made to 
revolve, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. viii. 58, I.. could see the 
stream .. flashing as it jumped over the ledges. 1894 Hall 
Caine Manxman v. iii. 287 The sea was beginning to jump. 

3. fig. To pass abruptly from one thing or state 
to another, with omission of intermediate stages ; 
to spring up or rise suddenly in amount, price, etc. 

*579 Tomson Calvin’s Serin., 2 Tim. 856/1 If we goe about 
to bring them to some instruction, they iumpe from the 
cocke to the asse [Us sauteront du co^ a. I'asne]. 1727 
He Fod Syst. Magic i. i. (1840I 36 To jump at once from 
the beginning of things to the present times. i748^«s'£>»'s 
Voy. ni. vi 347 Out soundings gradually decreased . . to 
twenty-five_ fathom ; but soon after .. they jumped back 
again to thirty fathom. 1886 C. Scott S imp- Farming i8g 
Another upward bound was experienced, when wool jumped 
up suddenly to 46J. per tod. 

b). To come to ifiinto), or arrive at (a con- 
clusion, etc.) precipitately and without examination 
of the premisses. 

a 1704 Locke in Sped. (1714) No. 626 p6 We see a little, 
presume a great deal, and so jump to the Conclusion. 1^ 
Malkin Gil Bias v. 1. r 62 [He] jumped to the conclusion 
that there was not a more ancient house in Spain. C1863 
J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. I. 302/2 The rigid system of philosophy 
cannot allow us to jump at conclusions. 1884 Rider Hag- 
G.ARD Dawn .xlvi, So ill-natured — or rather, so given to jump- 
ing to conclusions— is society. Allbutt's Syst. Med. II, 
1044 The diagnosis., must not be jumped at without a care- 
ful consideration of the entire circumstances of the case. 

4. With prepositions in special uses. 

a. To jump at (rarely for ') : To spring as a beast 
at its prey; Jig. to accept or take advantage of 
eagerly, colloq. 

1769 Gray yrnl,, Let. to IVharton 3 Oct., Butter that 
Siserah would have jumped at, though not in a lordly dish. 
1844 Alb. Smith Mr. Ledbury vii. (1886) az The guests . . 
all jumped at the invitation. 1873 Black Pr. Thule xxvi. 
443 Lavender jumped at that notion directly. 1894 R. 
Bridges Feast o/Bacchusiii.g'&i She jumped at the bargain, j 

b. To jump upon : To spring or pounce upon ] 
as a beast upon its victim, or a victor upon the 
prostrate body of a foe; hence (colloq.), to ‘ come 
down ’ crushingly with word or act upon one who 
exposes himself to severe handling or insult. 

i868 Miss Braddon Dead Sea Fruit v, I. 78 When a 
wretched scribbler was, in vulgar phraseology, to be ‘jumped 
upon 1891 Church Oxford Movem. xvi. 274 Like a general 
jumping on his antagonist whom he has caught in the act 
of a false move. 

5. To act or come exactly together', to agree 
completely, to coincide, tally. Const, with. 

1567 [implied in JUMPiNGiv]. 1S73G. Harvey 
(Camden) 27 A1 this iumpid wel together. 1588 J. Udall De- 
vionstr.Discip.To&Ar. (Arb.) loThe iudgments. .so iumping 
with mine. 1590 R. Sidney Madrigal in Greene Never too 
late. How love and folly jump in every part. 1592 R. D. 
Hypnerotomachia 70 b, The corners of which triangle did 
iumpe with the sides, and lymbus of the subjacent plynth. 
1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 39 Wlsedome and vertue 
jumpe in one with beauty, a 1658 Cleveland Poems, 
Britannicus's Leap 18 Good Wits may jump. 1663 Butler 
Hud, I. iii, 1240 For all Men live and judge amiss Whose 
Talents jump not just with his, 1702 S. Sewall Diary 
21 Feb. (1879) 11. 53 Our Thoughts being thus confer'd, and 
found to jump, makes it to me remarkable. 1768 Goldsm. 
Gnod-ii. Matt v, Resolutions are well kept when they jump 
with inclinations. 1833 W. Irving in Life ^ Lett. (1864) IV. 
125 Our humors jump together completely. 1891 Guardian 
5 Aug. 1273/2 One passage in Mr, Money’s speech jumps 
with a letter we print to-day. 

b. To jump awry, to disagree. 

1762 Sterne Tr. Shandy V. xxviii. The trine and sextile 
aspects have jumped awry, 

II. Transitive senses. 

6 . To pass clear over by a leap j to leap or spring 
over ; to clear. In the game of draughts. To jump 
over in moving, to take (an opposing man). U.S. 

C1600 Shaks. xliv, For nimble thought can iumpe 
both sea and land. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxii. (1856) 
176 Alternately jumping these crevices and clambering up 
the hummocks between them, i860 Tyndall Glac. 1. ix. 64 
Jumping the adjacent fissures, pig. 1899 Boston (U. S.) 
Transcr.y.\ Feb. 6/1 The appointee has received a promo- 
tion. .by influence, and in doing it has jumped many of his 
fellow-officers quite as good or better than he. 

b. To get on or off (a ship, train, etc.) by jump- 
ing. U.S. 

1891 C. Roberts Amer. v. 81, 1 managed to jump a 

freight [train] the same night and got right up to Topeka. 

Westm. Gas. 29 Nov. 2/1 He was too old a sailor to 
give them a chance of ‘jumping’ her. 

c. Of things: To spring off, to leave (the rails). 

1883 Leisure Ho, 282/1 The cars had ‘jumped the track’. 

1898 Westm. Gas. 20 Jan. 7/2 The near van jumped the 
metals and fouled the line just as the north-bound passenger 
train was approaching. 

t7. To effect or do as with a jump. Obs. 

1611 Shaks, Wint, T. IV. iv. 195 Loue-songs for Maids . . 
lump-her, and thump-her. 16x6 B. Jonson Devil an Ass 
IV. i, Why, there was S* lohn Monie-man could jump 


A Businesse quickely. 1633 W. R. Match Midnight in. 
in Hazl. Dodsley XIII. 63 My father.. swears, if I pleased 
him well, it should serve to jump out my portion. _ 1684 
N. S. Grit, Eng. Edit. Bible xxv. 230 The latter . . jump’t 
up new Translations of the Bible. 

8 . To cause to jump ; to give a jumping motion 
to ; to drive forward with a bound ; to startle. 
Alsoy^. 

c 1813 Jane Austen Persuas. (1833) I. xii. 310 She , . ran 
upthestepsto be jumped down again. 1849 Jtnl.R.Agric. 
Soc. X. I. 177 The gleans must then be jumped on the 
ground to level the roots. 1873 Blake-Humfrey Eton. 
Boating Bk. 45 With a dashing stroke the Westminsters 
jumped their boat up to their opponents. 1883 Greslev 
Gloss. Coal Mining, fump . . 2. To raise boring-rods in a 
bore-hole, and allow them to fall of their own weight. 1883 
American VI. 40 Constructed with a view to ‘jumping her ’ 
over the bars at low water. 1890 Boldhewood Col. Be- 
former (i8gi) 222 He nearly jumped his horse on to that 
last bullock's back. 1893 F. Adams New Egypt 151 It is 
some time since I have felt so uncomfortable as I felt then, 
with .. this question jumped upon me like a flash of light- 
ning. X898 Westm. Gas. 7 Apr. 2/3 People, .whose neives 
have been jumped by scorchers. 

b. To cook in a frying-pan, shaking (them) up 
from time to time. Cf. Jumped ppL a. 

1877 OuiDA Puck xxiii. 265^ The_ cook sent me word that 
he's invented a new style of jumping mushrooms in wine. 

C. Sporting. To cause (game) to start; to ‘spring’. 
1883 T. Roosevelt Hunting Trips 59 We had half an 
hour's good sport in ‘jumping’ these little ducks. _ 1894 
Harper's Mag. Feb. 352 A bunch of antelopes which we 
had ‘jumped ’ the day before. 

9. To pounce upon, come down upon with vio- 
lence or unawares ; to rob, to cheat ; to seize upon 
by sudden unexpected action ; to ‘ steal a march ’ 
upon. 

1789 Geo. Parker Life's Painter 160 (Fanner) They . .pick 
him up and take him to the above alehouse to jump him, or do 
him upon the broads, which means cards. _ 1870 B. Hakte 
134 (Farmer) The old proprietor, .was green, 
and let the boys about here jump him. 1879 A. Forbes ip 
Daily News 28 June 5/6 Some fellows, .prowl around habi- 
tually with a single eye to ‘ jumping ’ anything^ conveniently 
portable. i88z St. fames’s Gas. 11 Feb., The violent manner 
in which the office of Prime Minister was ‘jumped’. 1889 
C. King Queen of Bedlam xo6 The Cheyenne stage, they 
said, was ‘jumped ’, the driver killed, and the .. passengers 
burned alive. 1899 Westm. Gas.^ 17 May 1/2 To try to 
jump the Transvaal after the experience of three years ago 
. .would indeed be vvorse than folly. 

b. To Jump a claim, etc. ; To take summary 
possession of a piece of land called a ‘ claim’, on 
the ground that the former occupant has abandoned 
it, or has failed to comply with the legal require- 
ments. Chiefly U.S. and Colonial. Also transf. 

1834 in Melbourne Argus si Mar., Claims are being 
jumped daily. 1853 Ibid. 6 Jan., The meeting [of diggers] 
unanimously resolved to ‘jump’ all deseited holes. 1879 
Daily News 22 Mar, 6/2 There was a word coined and 
current at the mines of California .. which exactly suits the 
transaction — ‘ jumping ’. . . We ‘ jumped ’ the Diamond 
Fields, we ‘jumped’ the Transvaal, and we intend to'juinp’ 
Zululand if we can. 1890 Boldrewood Miner’s Right iv. 
37 If such work were not commenced within three days, 
any other miners might summaurily take possession of or 
‘jump ’ the claim. 1^3 Westm. Gas. 7 July 3/1. 

10. To skip over, skip, pass by, evade. 

To jump one's bail, one’s bill, to abscond, leaving one’s 
sureties liable or one's bill unpaid. U. S. slaug. 

X749 Fielding Totnyonesxii. iii, We have ourselves been 
very often, .given to jumping, as we have run through the 
pages of voluminous historians. X844 Emerson Lect. New 
Eng. Reformers Wks. (Bohn) I. 262 So they jumped the 
Greek and Latin, and read law, medicine, or sermons, with- 
out it. x888 Chicago Herald (Farmer Americanisms), He 
arose at eai ly dawn and jumped his bill, 

f 11. To hazard. Obs. 

x6os Shaks. Mach. i. vii. 7 But heere, vpon this Banke 
and Schoole of time, Wee’ld iumpe the life to come. x6ii 
— Cymh. V. iv. 188 You must . . tump the after-enquiry on 
your owne perill, 

1 12. To agree upon or make up hastily (a mar- 
riage, a match). Ohs. 

Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 92 Doron smudgde him- 
selfe vp, and iumpde a marriage with his old friend Car- 
mela. 1590 — Never too late (1600) 103 She counts the man 
worthy to iumpe a match, with her. x6is Swetnam Ar- 
raignm. Worn. (1880) p. xxvi, I aduise thee , . to haue a 
speciall regard to her quallities and conditions before thou 
shake hands or iumpe a match with her. 

13. a. Ironforging. Toflatten, ‘upset’, or shorten 
and thicken the end of a rail or bar Ijy endwise 
blows. Also transf. 

183L Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 249 The ends of the rails 
will not be jumped up or flattened by the wheels coming in 
contact with them, which is now the case. x8s8 Greener 
Gunnery 434 Fine powder will not do it, but, on the con- 
trary, would jump up the end of the harpoon, or bend it. 
1874 Thearle A lixz'ttf /Inr/tiV. 99 Sometimes the butts.. are 
fitted by chipping and ‘jumping’ them; that is, by ham- 
mering the butt of the plate until it fits against the butt of 
the next plate. 1883 Crane Smithy ^ Forge 43 The ex- 
treme end is made white hot, and instantly thrust down or 
‘ jumped ’ several times upon the anvil. 

b. To join by welding the flattened ends (cf. 
jump-weld mjxniv-'). c. To join (rails, etc.) end 
on end (cf. jump-joint ibid.). 

X864 Webster, fump. .. 3. {Smith Work) To join by a 
butt-weld. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., When a joiner, in 
putting up rails, naiU them to the stumps exactly end to 
end. .he calls it ‘jumping’ the rails. 

14. Quarrying. To drill by means of a jumper. 


1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Northumh. ff Durh. 
32 yump.—To drill a hole for the purpose of blasting; . .the 
drill is made of a greater length, and the opposite end from 
the chisel end swelled out to make it heavy, and the drill 
driven by hand. 1863 J. T. F. Turner Slate Quarries 13 
A hole is jumped in the block [of slate], near the edge. 
Jump-, the verb-stem used in Comb . : jump- 
cord, a cord to be jumped over ; jump-coupling, 
a coupling of which the box consists of a collar of 
metal bored to fit the two connected ends of the 
= thimble-coupling', jump-joint, (a) a joint 
in which the parts are welded end to end together, 
a butt-joint (see Butt sb.'l 2 ) ; (b) a flush-joint in 
which the edges of the plates or planking are laid 
close together and make a smooth surface ; hence 
jump-jointed a . ; jump-ring, a wire ring made by 
bringing the two ends together without welding ; 
jump-rocks, a catostomoid fish, Moxostoma cer- 
vinuni, of southern U.S. ; jump-seat, a movable 
carriage-seat ; also adj. and sb. (ellipt.) (a carriage) 
provided with such a seat which can be brought 
into use when required ; jump-stroke (Croquet ) : 
see quot. ; jump-weld, a weld effected by ham- 
mering together the heated ends of two pieces of 
metal ; a butt-weld ; hence jump-weld v. 

1874 Naval Ar chit, 95 Among these early sys- 

tems [of combining the bottom plates] was that of flush or 
*jump joints and butts connected by edge strips and butt 
.straps on the inside surface. 1867 Smyth SailoPs Word-bk., 

* yump-joinied, when the plates of an iron vessel are flush, 
as in those that are carvel-built. 1864 Webster, *yump- 
seat^ a carriage constructed with a movable seat ; . . a movable 
cai riage-seat . Ibid . , yump-seat, a., having a movable seat ; 
as, a jump-seat rock-away. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., 
yump-seat, . . a kind of open buggy which has a shifting 
seat or seats. . . It may be arranged as a double or single seat 
vehicle. 1874 J. D. Heath Croquet Player 41 The leapfrog 
or *jump stroke has lately been used . . with great success, 
for getting through narrow hoops at a very oblique angle.. . 
The effect of this stroke is to make the ball jump up when 
it strikes the further wire of the hoop. 1864 Webster s.v. 
Weld, Butt-weld, or *jump-weld. 

Jumpable (dgr-mpab’l), a. [f. Jump v, jr 
-ABLE.] Capable of being jumped : a. of being 
leapt over ; b. of being taken summary possession 
of, as a claim. 

1829 Sporting Mag. XXIV. 51 One of the widest brooks 
. .and not jumpable in all parts. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhikst 
Cream Leicesiersh. 170 Every fence has a jumpable place 
in it. 188^ Boldrewood Melbourne Mem. xvi. 114 'The 
Heifer Station was . . ‘ an abandoned claim ’ and possibly 
‘jumpable’. 1883 Milnor (Dakota) Teller 12 June 5/3 
■I'here is considerable land in this neighborhood that is 
jumpable. 

Jump-about. Local name for Goutweed, 
^gopodium Fodagraria (also Jack-jump-about). 

1656 W. CovE& Art 0/ Simpiing xvi. 49 Ashweed, which 
some call Jump about. 1879 Britten & Holland Plant-n., 
Jump-about. Mgopodium Podagraria. . , Warw., Oxf. 

Jumped (dgompt),///, a. [f. Jump v. + -edI.J 
Made to jump ; cooked (as potatoes, etc.) in a fry- 
ing-pan in which they are shaken from time to time 
( = F. sautd). 

X87X Standard 24 Jan., I dined this evening on jumped 
liver. 189s G. F. Browne Off the Mill 131 We regaled 
ourselves on larded beef, jumped potatoes, rum and cherries. 

Jumper (dgri'mpoi), sbP- [f. Jump v. -i- -erI.] 
One who or that which jumps. 

1. A man or animal that jumps or leaps. 

x6ix CoTGR., Sauticr, a leaper, iumper, skipper. x8i2 
Sporting Mag. XXXIX, xs Almost as great a jumper as 
himself. x886 Coventry & Watson Steeple-cltasing iv, 
However much a hoise may answer to the description of 
a natural jumper, he has to learn to be clever. 1900 Westm. 
Gas. e, May 8/2 The., duties of the "bus-jumper’ — the 
ghostlike functionary who appears on the top of a ’bus and 
demands a sight of your ticket. 

2. A name applied to the members of a body of 
Methodists which arose in Wales about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, who used to jump and 
dance as a part of religious woiship ; applied also 
to more recent sects following similar practices. _ 

1774 in Sidney Rowl. Hilt (1834) loz Nothing, .made him 
so angry as the enthusiasm of the jumpers, whom he called 
the caricaturists of religion. xSoz Public Characters 552 
The Jumpers in Wales have started up as a sect within the 
last half century. 1852 M. W. Savage R. Medlicott m. 
xii. (D.), Jenny [was] a Welshwoman ; her rude forefathers 
were goat-herds on week-days, and Jumpers on Sundays. 
x^6 C. M. Davies Unorth. Land., The Walworth Jumpers. 

3. An animal, esp. an insect (as a flea) or insect- 
larva, characterized by jumping : cf. Hopper ^ 2 . 

xySs Gentl.^ Mag. LV. i. 265 A very remarkable little 
animal. . . It is the Mus yaculus or Sauieur ; and in Eng- 
lish may be called the Jumper. 1789 G.'NnnieSelborne 
xxxiv. go These eggs produce maggots called jumpers. 
1834 M’Murtrie Cuvieds Anim. Kingd. 391 The Jumpers 
or the Anisopoda. 

4. One who jumps a claim. See Jump w. 9 b. 

*835 F. S. Marryat Mountains ^ Molehills 240 My claim 

being carefully measured . . and found to be correct, the 
'juniper' would be ordered to confine himself to his own 
territory. 1890 Gunter Miss Nobody vii. 86 Bob, the hero 
who saved the Baby Mine from the jumpers for us, 

6 . One who causes to jump, in quot., a flogger. 
1842 Ordebson Creol. ix. g6 This . . brute . . ordered the 
unhappy Rachael into the hands of the ‘ J umper ’. 

6 . Applied to various tools or contrivances having 
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a jumping motion, a. Quarrying. A heavy drill 
worked either by hand or by means of a hammer, 
used in making blasting-holes in rock, etc. Also 
attrib. b. A spring or click controlling the star- 
wheel of a repeating clock, c. A form of plough- 
share for rough soil, or for soil filled with roots 

d. Telegraphy. A wire used to cut out 
an instrument or part of a circuit, or to close 
temporarily a gap in a circuit. 

a. 1769 Smeaton in Brand Hist. jVmrrrjif/e (1789) II. 586 
Eye-bolti fi-xed in holes bored [in stones] with a jumper. 
i8z8 Craven Dial,, jumper, a miner’s augur, used in mak- 
ing holes for the leception of gun-powder, for blasting or 
blowing up rocks. 1839-47 J. S. Macaulay Field Fortif. 
(1851) 213 The miner holds the jumper in both hands, raises 
it, and lets it fall in the hole, turning it continually. Ibid., 
When the stone is of a very hard description, it is usual to 
pour water occasionally into the jumper-hole. 

b. 1830 E. B. Denison Clock ^ Watch Making % 92. 
125 The thing called the juniper . . will ,. drive the ray still 
farther forwaid . . The juniper also acts as a click to keep 
the star wheel steady. 1884 F. J. Britten IFaich Clockvu 
251 The pin in moving the star wheel presses back the click 
or ‘jumper’. 

7 . U.S. A rough kind of sledge : see quot. 1S93. 
1823 J. F. Cooper Pioneers xxix, (i 85 g) 126/1 They fre- 
quently make these jumpers to convey their game home. 
1893 C. G. Leland Me/n. II. 8t A jumper, . . the roughest 
form of a sledge, consisting of two saplings with the ends 
turned up, fastened by cross-pieces. 1898 R. A. Guild in 
JVew Eng. Mag, June 455/1 My pulse quickens as I lecall 
the glorious times with our ‘jumper ’, and the hair-breadth 
escapes from posts and barberry bushes, in our swift descent 
upon the ice. 

8. Naut, a. A preventer-rope made fast so as to 
prevent a yard, mast, etc. from jumping or spring- 
ing up in rough weather. Also attrib, b. Jolly 
jumpers, sails above the moon-rakers (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

1836 KANnAfjrf. Expl, I. viii, 87 By a complication of 
purchases, junipers, and shoves, we started the brig. 1882 
Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 30 Topping lift for spritsail gaff 
and jumper. Ibid, st The jumper is love through a clump 
block on the cutwater, and is set up with a purchase jn the 
head. 1900 IVeshn. Gaz. 14 Feb. 10/2 These enable it [the 
compass] to be hoisted aloft on to the jumper stay, and it is 
in this way removed from all influences of the magnetism 
. . caused by the ship's iron. 

Hence Jwjnper ©.2 irans., to bore (a hole) with 
a jmnper (sense 6 a). Jti'iuperism, the principles 
of the Jumpers. Jumipery, practice or action of 
jumping; humorously applied to a dance. 

1825 Blachw. Mag. XVII. 339 A hole . . is jumpered in 
the rock. 1800 J. Whitaker Let. in Polwhele Trad. <$■ 
Recoil. (1826) II. 524 On Methodistical Jumpeis or Jumper- 
ism. 1876 _C. M._ Davies Unorth.^ Loud. 64 Whether 
Jumperisra is ceasing to merit its distinctive appellation, 

J cannot . . say. 1882 Besant All Sorts vi._ 53 Such dances 
as the bolero, the tarantella, and other national jumperies. 
Ju*mper, [prob. f. Jump 

1. A kind of loose outer jacket or shirt reaching 
to the hips, made of canvas, serge, coarse linen, 
etc., and worn by sailors, truckmen, etc. ; also 
applied to any upper garment of similar shape, 

e.g. a hooded fur jacket worn by Eskimos. 

1833 Kane Grimiell Exj>. vi. (1S56) 43 A ‘jumper* or 
close jacket, slipping on like a shirt, and hooded like the 
cowl of a Franciscan monk. ci86o H. Si uart j 

Caiech. 80, i set of jumper and trousers for dirty work. 
x86o-i Gosse Rom. Mat. Hist. (1S66) 255 A loose coarse 
canvas frock, which, in colonial phrase, is called a ‘jumper’. 
1879 Unij.Reg, in Navy List (iS8z) July 496/2 On the blue 
frock or jumper the badge is to be of red cloth. 1893 Selous 
6'. E, Africa 87, I had a warm jumper over my cotton shiit. 
b. Comb., as Jumper-clad adj. 

*863 F. H. Nixon Peter Perfume 172 The jumper-clad 
diggers so rowdy and free. 

2 . (See quot.) 

1894 Daily Tel. 13 Apr. 3/6 Witnesses- .deposed that the 
‘jumper’, a sort of sack used for purposes similar to that 
of the strait waistcoat, was in constant use in the workhouse. 

t Ju’mper, V.^ Obs. In 4-5 iompre, 5-6 
iumpere. [Origin obscure.] tratis. To introduce 
incongruously or discordantly; to jumble together. 

CJ374 Chaucer Troylus 11. 988 (1037) Ne Iompre [v.r. 
iumpere] ek no discordaunt bmg y-fere, As jjus to vsen 
termes of Phisyk. 1387-8 T. Usk Test. Love Prol. (Skeat) 
1 . 30 How should than a frenche man borne soche termes 
conne iumpere in his matter, but as the lay chateretli 
Englishe. 

Jumper 0.2, Jumperism : see Jumper sb.'^ 
Jumping (dgr-mpig), vbl. sb. [f. JUMP v. -h 
-IN0 1.] The action of Jump v., in various senses. 

1565 Cooper Thesaurus, Saltatio, daunsyng, iumpyng. 
JS68B iBLE (Bishops’) Nahum iii. 2 The praunsing of horses 
and the jumping of charrels. 1699 Bentley Phal. (1836) I. 
242 There was either a strange jumping of good wits, or 
Democritus was a sorry plagiary. 1889 Boston (Mass.) frnl. 
25 Apr. 73 An organized and systematic ‘jumping’ of the 
claims of the men_ whose title rests on this fraud. Mod. 
Nevjsp. The jumping was exceptionally good. 

b. attrib., as jumping- off ground, jumping- 
off place, a place at which one jumps off from a 
conveyance or alights at the end of a journey, or 
from which one jumps off into the region beyond ; 
jumping-powder, a slang name for a stimulant 
taken by a rider to nerve him for jumping ; jump- 
ing-sheet, a stout sheet into which persons may 
jump from a burning building. 


1897 Daily News 24 Feb. 5/3 The strip of teiritory on the 
Transvaal border, which Mr. Stead called . . the ‘ “'jumping- 
off ground ’. 1900 Ibid. 21 May 3/1 To achieve the inde- 
pendence of the Republics, and from that jumping-ground 
begin anew. 1833 Kane Grinnell Exp. x. (1B56) 70 It is 
the ’’jumping-off place of Arctic navigators — our last point 
of communication with the outside woild. 1884 S. E. Daw- 
son Handbk. Canada 68 Yarmouth, the jumping-off place 
of Nova Scotia. 1900 Daily News 16 Feb. 6/2 If we may 
borrow a figure from South African politics, the Pamiis are 
a ‘jumping off place ’ for the Russian invaders of Afghani- 
stan and India. 1826 Syoriiiig Mag.yNll.-^T^ The fences 
come veryquick in Shropshiie.and a little *jumping-powder 
is often found useful. 1838 ‘ Scrutator ’ [Horlock] Master 
of Hounds (1864) gr, I have not yet had my glass of jumping 
powder. 1846 Mechanics' Mag. XLIV. 22S The canvass 
escape alluded to . . is the ‘ ’’jumping sheet ’ of the philan- 
thiopic Captain Man by. 

Jumping (clgu-mpiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. -f 
-iNG -.] That jumps, in various senses of the verb. 
Jumping cat : see Cat .1 136. 

1567 [implied in Jummncly below], 1611 Bible Nahum 
iii, 2 The noise of., the praunsing hoises, and of the iump- 
ing charets. 1639 D. Pell Impr. Sea 416 They can very 
well . . abide the jumping waves of the Seas. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Spoil Adv. Scotl. xiii. (1855) 118 There is .. 
what seamen call a jumping sea. 1899 it^ih Cent. Oct. 692 
The worship of the Jumping Cat, and the appeal to the 
man in the street. 

b. In names of animals characterized by their 

jumping or springing movement: jumping-beetle, 
an insect destructive to turnips, etc. ; jumping- 
bug, an insect of the family Halticoridse ; jump- 
ing-deer, the black-tailed deer of N, America, 
Cariacus macrotis (Webster, 1864) ; jumping- 
hare, a rodent quadruped of S, Africa, Pedeies 
caffer or Helamys capensts, resembling the jerboa ; 
jumping-louse, a flea-louse, a jumping plant- 
louse; jumping-mouse, {a) the American deer- 
mouse, Zaptis hudsottius ; {g) = Jumping-rat ; 

jumping-mullet, a catostoinoid fish of North 
America, Moxostoma cervUmm ; also a gray mul- 
let, Mtigil albula-, jumping-rat, a rodent of the 
family Dipodidte ; jumping-shrew, the elephant- 
shrew of Africa, an insectivorous quadruped of the 
family Macroscelididsa jumping-spider, one of 
the group of spiders which leap upon their piey, 
instead of spinning a web to catch it. 

i8j;f Blackw. Mag. II. 233 His turnips are devoured by 
the ’’jumping beetle. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIX. 513/2 This is 
the..Spring-Has or Umaping Hare of the Dutch. Ibid. 
309/2 ’’Jumping Mice. 1849 Mammalia 

IV. 41 The Labrador Jumping Mouse.. is very common in 
the fur countries of North America. 1766 J. Bartram yrttl. 
14 Jan. in Stark Ace, E. Florida 33 Saw a mullet jump 
three times in a minute or two, which they generally do 
before they rest, so aie called ’’jumping-mullets. 1813 
Bingley Auim, Biog. (ed. 4) III. 363 The*Jumping Spider 
. .does not, like many others, take its prey by means_ of a 
net, but is constrained to seize them only by its own activity. 

c. Jnmping-bean, -seed, the seed of a Mexican 
euphorbiaceous plant, which jumps about by reason 
of the movements of the larva of a tortricid moth 
{Carpocapsa saltitans) enclosed within it {Cent. 
Diet.) ; jumping-betty, a popular name of the 
Garden Balsam, Impatiens Balsamina, the seeds of 
which jump out of the elastic capsules when these 
are touched (Parish Sussex Gloss. 1875); jumping- 
jack, a child’s toy made out of the merry-thought 
of a fowl ; a toy figure of a man, which is made to 
jump by being pulled with strings ; also transf, : 
see quots. ; jumping-J ohnny (see quot.). 

1883 E. E. Hale_ in Harped s Mag. Jan. 277/1 Barley- 
candy statuettes, “jumping-jacks, and other., toys. 1884 
Henley & Stevenson Deacon Brodie n. v. (1892) 50 He was 
my butt, my ape, my jumping-jack. 1899 tVestm, Gae, 
26 May 3/2 By sailors the crested penguin is known by the 
name of the ‘jumping jack’, from its habit of jumping from 
the water. 1863 Reader No, 140. 264/1 The plate-sawing 
machine called a “Jumping Johnny. 

Hence Ju'mpingly adv., in a jumping manner. 
1367 Dmut Horace, Arte Poetrye \\vh. Do not imitate 
So iumpingly, so precyselie And step, for step so strayte. 
1833 Chamb. JrnL III. 388 This amphitheatre slopes 
roughly, jumpingly down to a river. 

[Ju'mpish, error for lumpish in Nares.] 
Jumply, Jumpness : see at end of Jump a. 
Jumpy (dju-mpi), a. [f. Jump -k-Y.] 

1 . Characterized by jumps or sudden movements 
from one thing or state to another. 

i86g Daily Newsz$ Nov,, ‘ O Paradise ’ was thus sung to 
a jumpy measure in six-eight time. 1893 Scot. Leader 
15 July 3 The stock markets were in that condition best 
described as ‘jumpy’, though the jumps were generally in 
the downward direction. 

2 . Characterized by sudden involuntary move- 
ments caused by nervous excitement. 

1879 A. Forbes in Daily News 21 Aug, 5/3 Nothing . . 
makes a man so jumpy and nervous as a good steady lain 
of shell-fire. 18^ Doyle Round Red Lamp ii It made me 
jumpy to watch him. 

b. Producing nervous excitement. 

1883 Burton & Cameron Gold Coast I. iii. 73 The people 
seern to delight in standing, like wild goats, upon the dizziest 
of ‘jumpy’ peaks. 1896 IVesim. Gaz. 11 Jan. 3/1 The ad- 
venture which might be called the most ‘jumpy’. 

Hence Jn'inpiuess, the state or condition of 
being jumpy. 


1897 ^ llbntt's Syst. Med. II. 854 There is, Indeed, a general 
condition of jumpiness and nervousness. 

Jun., abbrevLition of Junior. 

JuncaceouS (djuqkeJJas), a. Bot. [f. mod. 
1 j, Juncdce-si (f. Juncus rush) -1- -ous : see -aceous.] 
Belonging to Ig.Q.Juncacedi (the rush family). 

1833 in hlAYNE E.xpos. Lex. 1864 Webster, Juncaceous 
{Boi.), of, pertaining to, or resembling rushes. 

Junca'de. Obs. rare~^. [app. a. obs. F.ybw- 
cade (in Rabelais), ‘ a certaine spoone-meat made 
ofereame, Rose-water, and Sugar ’ (Colgr.), a. Pr. 
Joncada, cheese-curd, fresh cheese.] = Junket 2. 

14.. I'oc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 590/44 Juncade, jiVc 
a crudde yinade yn ryshes. 

JuncagixieoilS (d.i^uqkadgi’nfas), a. Bot. [f. 
mod.L. junedgine-m, f. Jtmcdgo {J, Juncus rush), 
Tournefoit’s name for the genus Triglochitt -t- 
-ous.] Belonging to the Natural Order of Jun- 
caginetB (or Juncagmacex), compiising certain 
rusli-like plants, by some included in Naiadacese. 

1853 in hlAYNE Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 1893 
in lunk's Stand. Did. 

Juncal (cbu-qkal), a. Bot. [f. 'L.Jtmc-tts rush 
■+■ -AL.] Belonging to the genus Juncus, or to 
Lindley’s ‘ alliance ’ Juncdles, comprising the orders 
Juncacesi and (according to some) Orouiiacete. 

+ Ju’licary. Obs. rare. \l! 3 .d..xat&.'L.Juncdria, 

f. jitnc-us rush : see -ARY, Cf. NFr. Jonqnere, 
-quilre, 'g.Jonchere.'] Land overgrown witli rushes. 

1613 Sir H. Finch Laru (1636) 24 In a Writ the generall 
shall be pnt in demand, and in plaint before the speciall : as 
land before pree, pasture, wood, iuncary, marish, &c. 

Juncat, -cate, obs. forms of Junket. 
Junciform (dgumsif^im), a, [f. L. type *jtm- 
eijotmis, i.Juncusxw^'. see -FORM.] Of the form 
of a rash ; long and slender like a rush. 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Jimck, obs. form of J UNK. 

Junckerite (dgii’qksroitjyu’q-). Min. [Named 
1834, after Juncker, director of the mine where it 
was found : see -ite.] A synonym of Sidebite. 

1863-72 Watts Did. Ckem. III. 444 Junkcriie, spMhic 
iron ore. 1868 Dana fl/w, Jed. s) § 725 Junckerite. .proved 
to be only common spathic iron. 

Juncket, obs. foim of Junket. 

Junco (d3U’r)ki?). [a. Sp.Junco, ad. 'L.Jttnc-us 
rush ; cf. Sp. Junco avc ‘ a bird in the Indies with 
a very long and narrow taile ’ (Minsheu, 1599).] 
t a. A name formerly given to the Reed -sparrow 
or Reed-bnnting {Emberiza schccniclus). Obs, b. 
Name of a North American genus of Finches, the 
Snow-birds ; a bird of this genus. 

X706 Phillips, Junco, the Reed-Sparrow ; a Biid. 1898 
Atlantic Monthly LXXXII. 492/2 Birds which had been 
isolated might be presumed to have acquired some slight 
but leal idiosyncrasy of voice and language. But if this is 
true of the Carolina junco, I failed to satisfy myself of the 
fact. Ibid. 493/1 This is not Jo ^sert that the Alleghanian 
junco has not developed a voice in some measure its own. 

Juncous (dgu’qkas), a. rare. [ad. 'L.Juncds- 
us, {.June -us rush : see -ous.] Rushy. 

[1727 Bailly vol. II, Juncose, full of Bulrushes.] 1735 
Johnson, Juncous, full of bulrushes. 1819 H. Busk Fesiriad 
HI. 56s Far as the juncous Van or wide Euphrates. 

t Junct, a. Obs. [ad. L./««c^-x«, pa. pple. of 
Jungere to join.] Joined, conjunct, joint. 

X473 Waterford Arch, in loih Rep. Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. V. 312 The payne . . to be levid by thofficers and by 
ever^' of them, juncte and severall. 13x3 Douglas AEneis 
X. XL 151 With h.mdis iunct vphevit towart hevin. xdgs 
J. Sage Wks. 1844 1 . 141 The principal of four junct Regents. 

Junction (d^tJ'gkJsn). \s.d.'L.Junctidn-efn,n. 
of action f, Jungere to join : cf. Id , Jonction,'] 

1 . The action of joining or fact of being joined; 
union, combination, a. physical, of material things, 
bodies of men, etc. 

1711 Addison Sped, No. 165 f 5 Upon the Junction of the 
Flench and Bavarian Armies. 1789 Jei flrson Writ. (1859) 
III. 92 The latter effected a junction soon after with another 
part of their fleet. X840 Thirlwall Greece liii. VII. 27 The 
stream formed by the junction of the Hyphasis. .with the 
Hesudrus. Penny Cycl. istSuppl. II.669/2 Wherever. . 

the junction of different railways renders such distinction 
necessary. 1898 J. T. Fowler Durham Cathedr. 51 The 
junction of the Nine Altars (eastern tran.septj with the Nor- 
man choir has been effected in a most skilful manner. 

b. of abstract things, or of persons in reference 
to action, inteiest, etc. : Association, coalition. 

1783 Blair Rhd. xlv, A very unseasonable junction of 
gallantry, with the high sentiments and public-spirited pas- 
sions which predominate in other parts [of the play]. 1792 
Jefferson Writ. (1859) III. 459 The public interest cer- 
tainly called for his junction with Mr, Short. X873 M. 
Arnold Lit. <5- Dogma (1876) 187 The junction of a talent 
for abstruse reasoning with much literary ine.\perience. 

2 . The point or place at which two things join 
or are joined; a joint, meeting-place; spec, the 
place or station on a railway where lines meet and 
unite ; often in proper names, as Clapham Junction, 
Didcot Junction, Carstairs Junction. 

X841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 258/1 A crossing on a railway with 
two tracks, switches being placed at both junctions, i^S 
Ibid. 1st Suppl. II. 66g/i The engine-driver of every train, 
on approaching the junction indicates by . . a signal light 
in what direction he wishes to proceed. 1S60 W. Collins 
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IVouL White xiii. (i86i) 75 Situated in a solitary sheltered 
spot, inland at the junction of two hills. 1876 The World 
No. 116. 10 They can only book to the junction. 1899 Daily 
Nczus 14 Sept. 7/s Worting Junction is what is known as 
a ‘ flying junction that is, the up Bournemouth line is 
carried on a bridge over the West of England tracks, and 
then trails down on the Basingstoke side. 

3 . (In Ml, junction canal, j. line, j. railway.) 

A canal or railway forming a connexion between 
two other lines or with a centre of commerce. 

Chiefly in proper names of canals and railways (now rare), 
as ^ Lancaster and Preston y unction, \ Grand yunciiou, 
JMidland and South Western yinction Railway, etc., 
Grand ywictioit Canal, etc. 

1796G.M. Woodward Eccent. Excnrs. (1807I161 Leicester 
has been much afllicted with the Junction Mania or Canal 
Madness. 1839 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7I XIX. 17/1 On the 
Grand Junction railway, for 6 months, it [the ratio of 
revenue to profit] is i ; -48. 1841 Ibid. XXI. 7S2/2 These 
canals are the Birmingham Old Canal . . and, above all, the 
Grand Junction. 1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 257/1 The station 
of the Brandling Junction railway at Gateshead. 

4 . atlrib, and Comb., as function canal, line, 
raihvay (see 3) ; Junction-box, -fomt, -rail, -signal, 
-sockei ; also junction-inkstand (see quot. 1851); 
junction-plate, ‘ a break -joint plate riveted over 
the edges of boiler-plates, which make a butt-joint ’ 
(Knight Diet. MecJi. 1875). 

1839 Ure Diet. Arts, etc. 96 (Beer) It, junction-pieces to 
connect the pipes rr with the kiln. 1851 Iltustr. Catal. Gt. 
Exliib. 634 Junction inkstand, containing black and red ink 
in one vessel. 1881 Yaxs'SAO Every man his own Mechanic 
§ iioi Lateral drains .. entering the main drain and con- 
nected with it by junction-sockets and elbow-joints. 1889 
G. Ymm.K'i Etiff. Railway S3 Junction signals are not in 
any cases to be placed on the same post one above another. 
Hence Ju'nctional a., pertaining to a junction. 

187s O. P. Cambridge in Encyet. Brit. II. 280/1 (Arach- 
nida) Showing the., soldered up, junctional lines of the 
caput and thorax, and thoracic segments. 

t Ju'nctly, adv. Obs. [f. Junct a. -i- -ly2 .] 

In a conjoined way ; jointly, conjiinctly ; closely. 

[137s Barbour Bruce xvit. 68g (MS. C) Thai pressit the 
sow toward the wall. And has hir set thar-to luntly [il/.S. E 
gentilly, ed, H. cunningly].] £1470 Henry Wallace vii. 
1148 The bryg.. 0 (f gud playne burd was weill and iunctly 
maid. 1517 in Leadam Domesday Inclos. (1897) 1 . 260 Henry 
Salter . . and lohn lound . .have lunctely inclosed . . xvj acres. 
1600 Tourneur Trans/. Metaniorj/h. lix, A steeled coate So 
iunctly ioynted. 

Juncture (d^mijktnu, -tjaj). Also 5 -tur, 7 .S’!?, 
-tor, 8 jonctuxe. [ad. L. Junctiera joining, joint, f. 
junct; ppl. stem of jungere to join : see -ure.] 

1 . The action of joining together ; the condition 
of being joined together ; joining, junction. 

1589 Warner Alb, Eng. v. xxvii, Signes workings, planets 
iunctures, and The eleuated poule. i643_ Netheksolc 
Parables on Times 14 The juncture and contignation those 
parts had with the whole frame. 111657 Sir W. Mure 
Historic Wks. II. 239 The match and junctor of both families 
in one. J703 Rowe Fair Penit, i. i. 218 Perhaps she means 
To treat in juncture with her new Ally. 1768-74 Tucrcr 
Lt, Nat. (1834] 1 . 282 Making arbitrary junctures for which 
she has given no foundation. x8ai Foster in Life (; Corr. 
(1846) II. 41 The juncture with what precedes and follows. 
1893 F. Adams Nezu Egypt 8 This Arabian Khallf, who 
anticipated the Suez Canal by his juncture of the Nile and 1 
the Red Sea. 

2 . The place at which, or structure by which, 
two things are joined ; a joint, jointing, junction. 

_i3fe WycLiF X Kings vi. 18 Hauynge his tumours, and 
hib iuncturis forgld, and grauyngis ouerbeynge. 1519 Hor- 
MAN Vulg. 339 Thou canst nat spy the iuncture though thou 
loke nie. *6^ Bible (Douay) Hab. ii. ii The timber, that 
is betwen the junctures of the buildings. 1707 Curios, in 
Husb. Card. 39 The place where the Stem and the Root 
join, is called the Junctuie. 1763 Hist. Eur. in Ann, Reg. 
27/j It stands at the juncture of that great river with 
another, 1858 Hawthorne Fr. .5- It. yrnls. I, 153 The 
junctures of the marble slabs being so close. 

fb. A joint of the body ; = Joint i. Obs. 
c 147s Piet, Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 749/25 _Hic [rfe] junc- 
inra, junctur. 1513 Douglas PEneis iv. xii. 103 The iunc- 
turis and lethis of bir cors. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ezeh, 
x.\xvii. 7 And bones came to bones, everie one to his iuno- 
ture. 1657 Tomlinson Renou's Disp. 584 Cold diseases of 
the . . nerves and junctures. 1717 J. Keill Anim. Oecon. 
Pref. (17383 10 The different Junctures of the Bones. 

3 . Something that connects two things; a con- 
necting link ; a means of connexion or union, rare, 

a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man, ti. vii. 203 Since the 
Flood there have been some such Junctures or Land- 
passages between the Northern parts of Asia or Europe, 
and some Northern parts of the Continent of America. 
1841 Myers Gath. Th. iv. § 32, 332 The Epistle to the 
Hebrews . . seems to stand as the uniting and harmonising 
juncture of the Pauline and the Petrine preaching. 1880 J. 
Mahtineau Honrs Th. II. 23 The ascending juncture that 
reaches from nothingness to God. 

4 . A convergence or concurrence of events or 
circumstances; a particular or critical posture of 
affairs or point of time ; a crisis, conjuncture. 

1656 Ben Israel Vindieix yud. in Phenix (1708) II, 423 
But at that juncture of time my coming tvas not presently 
perform’d. 1658 Phillips, s,v.. Juncture of time, the 
very nick or moment of time. _ x66z Pepvs Diary 30 June, 
This I Jake to be as bad a juncture as ever _1 observed. 
The Kng and his new Queene minding their pleasures 
at Hampton Court. All people discontented, 1704 Addison 
li^y (1733) s8 As different Junctures and Emergencies 
ati^ 1838 Thirlwall Greece xv, II. 266 The course of 
action required by new situations, and sudden junctures. 
1853 Bright Sp., India (1876) ti In the present critical 
juncture of things. .1874 Greien Short Hist. v. § 4. 241. 


The most terrible plague which the world ever witnessed ] 
advanced at this juncture from the East. 
t 5 . Joint-tenancy; = Jointure 3. Obs. 

’'S33-4 [see Jointure 3]. 

Jundy (dgcmdi), sb. Sc. [Deriv. obscure.] 

1 . A push with the elbow ; a jog, jostle, shove. 

1737 Ramsay Sc. Prov. jijso) 53 If a man’s gawn down 

the brae ilk ane gie’s him a jundie. 1824 Mactaggart 
Gallovid, Encycl., y undie, a blow. 

2 . Jig. Ordinary or steady course, ‘jog-trot’, 

1894 ‘ Ian Maclaren ’ Bo/mie Brier Bush, Wise Worn. 

i. 206 He's aff on the jundy (trot) again. 1895 — Attld 
Lang Syne, Druntshengh's Love Story 139 It wad tak a 
chairge 0’ gunpooder tae pit Leezbeth aff her jundy. 
Jtt'ndy, v. Sc, Also 8 jundie, joundy, 9 
junnie. [Cf. the sb.] To push with the elbow 
or shoulder ; to jog; to jostle, {trans, and absol.) 

1785 Burns Ep. to W. Simpson xvi. The war'ly race may 
drudge and drive, Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch and strive. 
1804 Tarras Poems, Ep. to Friend 31 Sae junnied on frae 
day to day, Wi' ne’er a blink o’ fortune’s ray. 1819 W. 
Tennant Papistry Storm'd (1827) 98 They pous’d, they 
jundy’d ane anither. 

June (d.5«m). Forms ; 4-6 luyn, 5 luyne, 
loyne, 6 lung, luyng; (2 gen. lunies), 3 lun, 
4-7 lune, (4 lunye, 5 lone), 7- June. [In OE, 
and sometimes in ME. in L. form Junius, also 
Jimi\ in ME. a. ¥, juin, \juiiig { — 'Pt. junk, 
Cat. jtiny, Sp. junio. It. giugno) :~L. Junius ; 
from 14th c. refashioned after L. as June^ 

1 . The sixth month of the year, in which the 
summer solstice occurs in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

a. (c 1050 Byrhtferilis Handboc, Anglia (1885) VIII. 312 
Aprelis, iunius, September, and november. a 1100 Gerefa 
ibid. (i88d) IX. 261 In Maio and Junio and Julio. <21123 

O. E. Chrou. an. iiio On lunies monSe aitywde an steorra 
norSan eastan. 1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) I. 245 In the 
honor of whom he ordeynede the monethe of Iunius, that is 
to saye, of yonger men.] 

J- 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) III. 295 pe firsts day of 
Itiyn. c 1450 Merlin 54 The xj day of luyne. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. ccxxiv. 229 In the monethes of luyn and luyll 
next/olowyng. c 1500 Melusine 16 Theuen . . of saint johan 
baptiste, whiche is on the xx. day oriung [F. juing], 1503 
Kalender of Sheph. (colophon), Prentyt in parys the .xxiii. 
day of iuyng, oon thowsand ccccc & III. <11548 Hall 
Chron., Hen, VII 37 The .xxv. daie of luyn. 

y. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8310 pus was ho day of 

lun antioche inome. 13. . K.Alis. 1844 (Bodley MS.) Mery 
it is in june and hoot firmament. 1398 'Trevisa Barth. De 

P. R. IX. xiv. (Bodl. MS.), pe monpe of lune is pe ende of 
springing tyrae. Ibid. (ed. 1495) The month of lune is be- 
gynnynge of Somer. ^1400 Destr, Troy 10822 With the 
monith of May, S: the mery lone. <11548 Hall Chron., 
Hen. VIII 84 The sayd .xxiiii. day of lune, whiche was 
sonday and Midsometday. 1596 Shaks. i Hen, IV, ill. ii. 
75 He was but as the Cuckow is m lune, Heard, not regarded. 
1749 Fielding Tom yones v. x, It was now a pleasant 
evening in the latter end of June. 1798 Coleridge Anc. 
Mar. V. xviii, A noise like of a hidden brook In the leafy 
month of June. 1848 Lowell Vis. Sir Launfal i. Prelude 
iii. And what is so rare as a day in June? Then, if ever, 
come perfect days. <1x882 Kendall Poems (1886) 132 
Twenty white-haired Junes have left us — gray with frost 
and bleak with gale [in Australia]. 

2 , Comb,, as June-like •&.dj, June-apple = Jen- 
neting (Fallows Z/iVA 1886); June-berry, 
the fruit (also called service-berry) of a small N. 
American tree, the shad-bush {Amelanchier cana- 
densis, N.O. Rosaceai) ; also the tree ; June-bug, 
a name for various beetles which appear in June : 
(J) of the European genus Rkinoirogus ; {b) of the 
genus Lachnostema of the northern U.S. ; (c) Allo- 
rhina nitida, of the southern U. S. ; June-grass 
{If-Sl), the Kentucky blue-grass, Poa pratensis. 

1864 Webster, *yune-berry, 1866 Treas. Bot. 641/2 
June-lerry, an American name for Amelaztchicr. 1862 
Standard 12 Dec., He has lighted upon [General] Scott as 
a hawk lights upon a *June bug. 1^7 Daily Neius 14 hlay 
6/5 The weather, .wasanything but *June-like. 1897 Outing 
(U.S.) XXIX. 316/1 It was early *June-time. 

June, obs. form of Join. 

Juneating, juuetin, perverted ff. Jenneting. 

+ June'Sse. Obs, [a. F. jeunesse, in OF. 
also jounesce, f. jeune young.] Youth. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 32 Thouhe she be 
yong, yet wol she wele abide, Vncoupled to a fresshe man 
of lunesse, & take a buffard, liche of gret vilesse. 

Jungada, variant of Jangada, a raft. 
jTUigermaniiiaceous(d 3 i?:nd 33 jm£eni|^i-j 3 s), 
a. Bot. \f.rxiod.iL, Jungerntanniace-se {f.Jmiger- 
ntannia, the typical genus, named by Linnseus after 
the German botanist Jungermann) + -ous.] Be- 
longing to the Natural Order Jungermanniacese, 
the Scale -mosses, the largest order of Hepaticse. 
1855 in Mayne Expos. Lex. 

JU'ngible, a. rare~°, \z.A,\j,jungibilis,f. jun- 
gere to join.] 

1656 Blount Glosscgr,, yutiMble, that may be joined. 
Jungle (dgo'rig’l). Also 9 jangal, jingle, jmi- 
gnl. Hindi and Marathi jangal desert, waste, 
forest, ^g.x,jaiigala dry, dry ground, desert. 

^ The change in Anglo-Indian use may be compared to that 
in the historical meaning of the word forest in its passage 
from a waste or unenclosed tract to one covered with wild 
wood. In the transferred sense oi jungle there is app. a 
tendency to associate it with tasiglelj 


1 . In India, originally, as a native word, Waste 
or uncultivated ground ( = ‘ forest ’ in the original 
sense) ; then, such land overgrown with brush- 
wood, long grass, etc. ; hence, in Anglo-Indian 
use, a. Land overgrown with underwood, long 
grass, or tangled vegetation ; also, the luxuriant 
and often almost impenetrable growth of vegeta- 
tion covering such a tract, b. with a and pi. A 
particular tract or piece of land so covered ; esp. 
as the dwelling-place of wild beasts. 

a. 1776 Halhed Gentoo Code xiii. igo Land Waste for Five 
Years.. is called Jungle. G1813 Mrs. Sherwood Ayah Cf 
Lady ix. 52 The banks were covered with thiclc jungle down 
to the very brink of the water. Ibid. Gloss., yunglc, 
biushwood, or very high grass. 1853 Sir H. Douglas 
Milit. Bridges 128 In loading and unloading, in moving 
through jungle. 1900 Blackzv. Mag. May 640/1 [My] con- 
cealment for safety in the fields of jhow and jangal. 

b. 1783 Burke Sp. India Bill Wks. IV. 24 That land . . 
is now almost throughout a dreary desart, covered with 
rushes, and briers, and jungles full of wild beasts. 1804 

W. Austin Lett.fr. Eng. 167 note. Lord Cornwallis writes 
that 3/5 of the territory has become a Jingle, that is deserted 
by the natives and possessed by wild beasts. 1858 J. B. 
Norton Topics 275 Transforming uninhabitable jungles 
into well cultivated plantations. 1889 R. S. S. Baden- 
Powell Pigsticking 45 A somewhat similar maimer of 
beating is employed in the case of canal bank jungles. 

c. Extended to similar tracts in other lands, 
especially tropical. 

1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 603 It [Sedgemoor] was a 
vast pool, wherein were scattered many islets of shifting and 
treacherous soil, overhung with rank jungle. 1851 Layard 
Pop. Acc. Discov. Nineveh i. 4 We passed the night in the 
jungle which clothes the banks of the river. 1856 Stanlly 
Sinai <5- Pal, vii. 282 The Jordan . . threading its tortuous 
way through its tropical jungle. 1865 Livingstone Zambesi 

X. 214 Our course pa.ssed though a dense thorn jungle. 

2 . transf. and Jg. A wild, tangled mass. 

1850 Carlyle Latier-d. Pamph. iii. (1872) 74 What a 
world-wide jungle of redtape. 1853 Kane Grinnell Exp. 
xlvii. (1856) 433 We could see the perfect jungle of sea-weed 
that was growing under us. 1879 Academy 10 May 412/2 
In that tangled jungle of disconnected precedents [Digest 
of Justinian]. 1897 Mary KixcsiyxW. Africa xxi. 493 Out 
of the luxuriant jungle of information that followed I gathered 
that no man’s soul dallies below long. 

b. The Jungle {Stock Exch. slang) : the West 
African share market : cf. jtmgle- 7 narket in 3 b. 
Mod. Newspr, Signs of renewed activity in the jungle. 

8. atlrib. and Comb. : simple attrib., as jungle- 
bush, -Jre, -folk, -grass, -grotvlh, -land, -life, -peo- 
ple, -side, -tale, -tribe ; instrumental, as jungle-clad, 
-covered, -worn, adjs. ; locative, as jungle-travelling, 
-trudging, -zvalking. 

1884 Sunday at Home June 398/2 We crept under the 
shade of a thick crop of *jungle-biisb. igoo Daily News 
30 July 6/3 Mr. H. C. P. Bell has done much in excavating 
the *jungle-clad remains of Anuradhapura. 1886 /’<*// Mall 
G. 14 Dec. 13/2 *Jungle-covered wastes of abandoned corn- 
fields. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 37 The 
destruction of his home_ Iw ''jungle-fire or flood. 1810 
Southey Kehavta xiii. vii, 'The tall '*jungle-grass fit roofing, 
gave Beneath that genial sky. 1897 Mary Kingsley JF. 
Africa 573 Weclamoerup into the long jungle-grass region. 

Aihenxum 5 May 572/1 The ’'jungle-growth of seven- 
teenth and eighteenth century dreaming has been . . cleared 
away'. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 14 To., 
foster the sport by the grant of waste ’jungle lands to serve 
as preserves. 1894 R. Kipling 2«<f ywigle Book (1895) 14 
He made the First of the Tigers . . the judge of the Jungle, 
to whom the *Jungle People should bring their disputes. 
1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 322 Nags un- 
worthy to contest the Rories of either the turf or the 
‘ ’jungle-side 1866 C. Brooke Sarawak I. 30 , 1 did not 
admire Bornean ’jungletrudging. 1889 R. Kipling Fr. Sea 
to Sea (1900) 1 . 229 Old friends, now ’jungle-wom men of war. 

b. Special comb. : esp. in specific names of 
animals inhabiting the jungles of India, as jungle- 
hog, jungle-peacock ; j-uugle-bear, the Sloth-bear 
of India, Prcchilus labiatu,s\ jungle-cat, the 
Marsh-lynx, Felis chatis', jungle-cock, the male 
jungle-fowl; jungle-fever, a form of remittent 
fever caused by the miasma of a jungle ; the hill- 
fever of India ; jungle-fo'wl, (<z) an East Indian 
bird of the genus Gallus, esp. G. ferrugineus {G. 
hankivet) ; {b) a mound-bird of Australia, as Mega- 
podiiis timulus) juugle-heu, the female jungle- 
fowl {b) ; jungle-market {Stock Exchange), the 
market in shares of West African Companies; 
jungle-nail, an East Indian tree, Acacia tomen- 
tosa {Treas. Bot. 1866) ; jungle-ox, the gayal, 
Bibos sylhetanus ; jungle poultry, jungle-fowls ; 
jungle-rice, the millet-rice, Panicuvi colonum ; 
jungle-sheep, an Indian ruminant, Kemas hypo- 
crinus ; jungle'-wood (see quot.). 

1895 I. Petrie in Life ix. (1900) 199 A huge ’’jungle-cat, 
who had discovered the milk-jug.’ 1803 Syd. Smith Ceylon 
Wks. 1867 I. 43 A low and malignant fever, known to 
Europeans by the name of the^junde-fever. 1894 Fenn In 
Alpine Valley I. 24 I’m burnt up with the cursed old jungle 
fever. 1824-5 Heber Narr, yourney (1828) I. xvili. 508 
A small flock or covey of ’jungle fowl, .crowing and 
ling. My companions were not able to tell me whether the 
jungle poultry had ever been tamed. 1871 Mateer Travan- 
core 2 The jungle fowl, a small bird with brilliant plumages 
perhaps the original of the common domestic fowl. 1893 
Newton jDfcJ..^«V<rt 289 Of the genus .four 'welG 

. marked species are known. The first of these is the, Red 
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Jungle-Fowl of the greater part of India, G.ferruginens. , 
which _is almost undoubtedly the parent stock of all the 
domestic races. _ 1890 Lumholtz Cannibals 97 The ^jungle- 
hens (mound builders) . .The bird is of a brownish hue, with 
yellow legs and immensely large feet ; hence its name 
Megapodins. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India (1854) 
292 Deer of the largest kind, bisons, bears, *jungle hog. 1900 
IVestm. Gaz. 12 Oct. 9/1 The new *Jungle Market, or Assis 
Market, as it has been called because of the number of com- 
panies whose names bear the affix assis. Ibid. 16 Oct. 9/1 
With all its prospectusless companies the Jungle ftlarket is 
a regular Morite Carlo. 1837 Leit./r. ifindras xiii. (1843) 
118, I am taming some fine ’jungle peacocks. 1886 A. H. 
Church Food Grains Ind. 50 This millet [Shama] some- 
times called ‘ Wild Rice ' or ‘ ’^Jungle Rice is a poor food. 
1880 C. R. Markham Pernv. Bark 357 The karmnarda 
{Terminalia coriaced), called ‘*jungle-wood’, with bark 
very rough and cracked in squares, like a tortoise’s back. 

Jungled (d3»’qg’ld), a. [f. Jungle -h -ed 2.] 
Covered with jungle or wild undergrowth. 

184a Dickens Amer. Notes (1S68) 96 Primeval forests., 
where the jungled ground was never trodden by a human 
foot. 18. . Eliza Cook Song Red hidian vii, The jungled 
hunting-ground. — Old Man's Marvel xa,'S\iei snake in 
the jungled brake. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 85 The 
savages were posted on a thickly-jungled island in the lake. 
Ju*nglery. nonce-wd. [See -RY.] A complica- 
tion like that of a jungle. 

_ 1884 Carlyle Fredk. Gi. xv. v. IV. 6S Austrian wild 
junglery.. rolls homeward simultaneously. 

Jungly (dgzj-qgli), a. [f. Jungle -h-Y T] 

1 . Of the nature of or characterized by jungle ; 
abounding in jungle ; jungle-like. 

1800 Wellington Let. to Lt.-Col. Close 22 May in Gurw. 
Desp. (1837) I. 119 The country is so jungly that they could 
not act when they should arrive there. 1838 Chatnb. Edtn. 
yrttl. 3 Mar. 47/3 The spot on which the cow was lying was 
exceedingly jungley. 1859 R. F. Burton Centr. Apr. in 
yrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 109 A stream, .flowing under high 
banks bearing a dense jungly bush in a bed of mire and 
grass. 1866 Daily Tel. 22 Feb. 5/3 An undulating expanse 
of stony, jungly, incult desert — a mere blasted heath. 

2 . Inhabiting a jungle. 

1880 Sat._ Rev. 28 Feb. 285/2 The spirit of the jungly tribes 
was anything but divine. 

Ju'uian, a. rare. [f. the proper name Junitts 
-H -AN.] Of or pertaining to the ‘Letters of 
Junius a series of letters which appeared in the 
Public Advertiser, 1768-1773, the authorship of 
which is one of the problems of history. 

xSaa W. F. Rae in Athenmum n Aug. 192/3 The pecu- 
liarity of the Junlan handwriting is its dissimilarity to that 
of Francis. , 

Junior (dgw-niai), a. (^^.) [a. L. junior (for 
ptvenior), compar. of juvenis young.] 

1 . The younger ; used after a person’s name (f or 
title) to denote the younger of two bearing the 
same name in a family, esp. a son of the same 
name as his father ; also (after a simple surname) 
the younger of two boys of the same surname in a 
school. Abbreviated jtin.,junr., or jr. 

[1409 Durham Acc. Roll in Eng. Hist, Ret'. XIV. 328 
Per manus Johannis Falderle Junioris.] 1623 in Cockeram. 
1691 Loud. Gaz. No. 2669/4 Lost, a Note of Mr. Tho. 
Symonds junior’s Hand for Mr. Tho. Symonds senior,, .for 
sol, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India ^ P. Table 19 King of 
Bantam, Junior, espouses the Dutch Interest. 1708 Lottd. 
Gas. No. 4475/4 Tho. Crabb, Sen. and Tho. Crabb, Jun. of 
Malborrow . . Wooll-men. 1838 Dickens Mich. Nick, v, 
Snawley junior, if you don’t leave off . .shaking with the 
cold, I’ll warm you with a severe thrashing. 1851 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib, 239 The whole . , are from the designs of 
James Rock, jun. 

2 . Of less standing or more recent appointment ; 
of lower position, in a class, rank, profession, etc. 

In American colleges and schools. Belonging to the third 
year of the course, next below the senior or last year, or to 
the first or second year of a three-year course, or the first of 
a two-year course. 

17W in B. Peirce Hist. Harvard (1833) 246 That the 
Senior Sophisters shall attend the Tutor A on Mondays. . . 
T[jfit the Junior Sophisters shall attend B on ^Mondays. 
i8ro Naval Chron. XXIV. 41 His Majesty's ship Pompee 
(junior flag-ship). 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. iii. I. 309 
'The lord treasurer . . had eight thousand a year, and . . tlie 
junior lords had sixteen hundred a year each. 1870 Miss 
Bridgman R. Lynne I. 11 . 12 From junior clerk, he worked 
his way up, 1871 M. Collins Mrq. Sr Merck. 1 . ii. 56 The 
chief of the firm went on what is called the ‘ junior partner ’ 
principle. His clerks became in time his partners. 

fS. Belonging to youth or earlier life; youthful, 
juvenile. Obs. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. i. Trophies 483 So shall 
his owne Ambitious Courage bring For Crown a Coffin to 
our lunior King. 1643 Sir T. Browne Relig. Med. 11. § _8 
Our first studies and junior endeavours may style us Peri- 
pateticks, Stoicks, or Academicks. 1706 IVoeden H^orld 
Dissected (1708) 37 One that in his Junior Days was brought 
up in the Fear of the Lord. 

4 . Of later rise or appearance in history, of later 
date ; more modern. Now rarely said of persons. 

Burton Anat. Mel. ii. iv. ii. ii, [Hellehor] is 
still oppugned . .by Crato and some junior physitians. 1678 
CuDwoRTH Intell. Syst. Pref. 34 There is yet a Fouith 
Atheistick Form taken notice of. .though perhaps Junior to 
the rest, it seeming to be but the Corruption and Degenera- 
tion of Stoicism. Bentley Phal. 83 Archestratus the 

Syracusian was junior to Plato. Mod. The Cretan civiliza- 
tion was apparently junior to that of the Nile valley. 

B. sh, (the adj. used absoli) A person who is 
younger than another, or of more recent entrance 
or lower standing in a class, profession, etc. : see A. 


1326 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de \V. 1531) 206 Of bysshops, 
doctours of the lawe & lerned men, of senyours and 
iunyours, of iewes and gentyles. 1678 Cudworth Intell. 
Syst. I. i. § 37, 45 Our Continual Creation of new Souls, by 
means whereof they become Jun lours both to the matter of 
the World and of their own Bodies. 172a Land. Gaz. No. 
6102/4 The Juniors went first. 1797 Mrs. Radcliffe Italian 
XX, He was pointed out by the fathers of the convent to the 
juniors as a great example. 1820 Byron Mar. Fal. r. ii. 34 
At least in some, the juniors of the number. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Commw. III. vi. di. 453 In an American college the 
students are classed by years, those of the first year being 
called freshmen, of the second year sophonrore.s, of the third 
year juniors. 

b. Preceded by possessive ; cf. better, elder, in- 
ferior, superior, 

1348 UpALL Erasm. Par. Luke xiv. 7 Doctours in any 
vniuersitie .. Not one of them but he thynketh hyraself to 
haue had a great iniurie doen vnto hym yf he go on the 
left hand of an other that semeth to be his iiiniour or 
inferiour. 1676 Prideaux Lett. (Camden) 35 Christ Church 
is now altogether becom a stranger to you, we beeing al 
almost your juniors. 1699 Bentley Phal. 413 Persons of 
Age and Authority spoke kindly to their Juniors. 1797 
Jefferson lVrit. (i&sg) IV. 153, I am his junior in life, 
I was his junior in Congress, his junior in the diplomatic 
line, and lately his junior in our civil government. 1818 
Byron Mazeppa iv, His wife was not of his opinion ; His 
junior she by thirty years. *837 Dickens Ptekw. xxxLv, 
Mr. Serjeant Buzfuz. .leads on the other side. That gentle- 
man behind him is Mr. Skimpin, his junior. 

e. Comb., as junior-right, Borough-English. 

i88a C. Elton Orig, Eng. Hist. viii. 183 Junior-right .. 
has flourished not only in England, .but also in some remote 
and disconnected regions. Ibid, [see Juniority b]. 

Juniorate(d3z7-nior(5't). R.C.Ch. [See Junior 
and -ATE 1. C\. xatd.lj. Junidi'dtns benefice or re- 

venues given to junior clerics.] In the Society of 
Jesus, a two-years’ course of instruction attended 
by junior members preparatory to entering the 
priesthood ; a seminary for those taking this course. 

184s G. Oliver Coll. Biog. Soc. Jesus 70 He was in the 
Juniorate, i.e. a candidate for the Ecclesiastical State. i88z 
H. Foley Rec. Eng. Prov. Soc. Jesus VII. 71 He became 
Superior of the Seminary or Juniorate adjoining Stonyhurst 
College. 1891 Tablet 19 Sept. 467 A Juniorate for pupil 
teachers was established. 

Juniority (dijzmiipTiti). [f. Junior + -ity.] 
The state or condition of being junior (in age, ap- 
pointment, or rank) ; youthfulness; lower position ; 
later standing. 

*397 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr, Chb'urg. 54/2 lunioritye 
or youth, and good temperature are profitable vnto the 
resanation of woundes. i6ta Heywood Apol. Actors i. 30 
It becomes my juniority rather to be pupil'd my selfe then 
to instruct others. 1668 in 3rd Rep. Hist, A’JSS. Comm. 
(1872) 327/1 All the Aldermen went into the Hall, and there 
with them, according to my juniority I took my place uppon 
the bench. 1846 Grote Greece i. xxi. II. 270 Presuming a 
difference of authoiship between the two poems, I feel less 
convinced about the supposed juniority of the Odyssey. 

b. A name proposed for Borough-English. 
i88z C, Elton Orig, Eng. Hist. viii. 185 We_ have a 
choice between ‘uklmogenhure ’ .. or one must coin a new 
phrase, like juniority or junior-right. 

Ju'niorsllip. [f. as prec. + -SHIP.] a. The 
condition of a junior, juniority, b. P. C. Ch. 
Juniorate, juvenate. 

*794 Charlotte Smith Wandgs. IVamoick iii. 67 The 
boys who had. .been the worst treated in their juniorships. . 
were almost always the greatest tyrants in their turn. 
1881 Mary C, Hay Missing I. 276 Tliere would have been 
some excuse for Drury to resent his juniorship. 

Juniper (dgrrmipoi). Forms: o. 4-7 iuni- 
pere, (4 iuny-, 5 -pre, -pur, iwuipre), 5-6 iuny- 
per, (5 -pyr), 6-7 iuniper, (6 -peer), 7- jumper. 
) 3 . 5 ieneper(e, ienyper, 6 ieni-, ieno-, iyne- 
per ; 5 gynypre, genopir, 5-7 geueper, (6 -par, 
-pre), 6 genne-, giniper, 7 ginnuper. [ad. L. 
Juniper-us, repr, in Romanic by F. genibvre (OF. 
-evre, -eivre, etc.), Viav. genibre,-el)re, enebro, 
Pg. zimbro. It, ginepro. The / 3 -forms follow OF. 
in substituting e or i for the it, but retain the p of 
the Latin. OF. genevre was adopted in MDu. as 
genever (jDw. jenever)-. see Geneva l, Jeniveb.] 

1 . A genus of coniferous evergreen shrubs and 
trees, of which about thirty species are found in dif- 
ferent parts of the northern hemisphere ; specific- 
ally and originally, the common European species 
Juniperus communis, a hardy spreading shrub or 
low tree, having awl-shaped prickly leaves and 
bluish-black or purple berries, with a pungent taste, 
yielding a volatile oil {oil of juniper^ used in me- 
dicine as a stimulant and diuretic, also in the manu- 
facture of gin. The common N. American species 
is f. virginiana. 

The wood is occasionally used in joinery; the seeds and 
wood were formerly burnt as purifiers of the air. The coal 
of juniper wood was fabled to have a wonderful power of 
remaining glowing. 

a 1400 Pis tel of Susrt7i -jt (Vernon IMS.) pe lunipere ientel, 
lonyng be-tvvene. c 1400 Maundev. (1839) xxviii. 289 That 
Tre hathe many Leues as the Gynypre bathe, c 2420 Pallad. 
on Husb. I. 397 (E. E. T. S.) Bordis of cipresse Playn and 
direct, ypsette hem Jn_ their kynde A foote atwyn, and hem 
to gedir dresse Wit iunipur Iv.r. ienyper], box, oliue, or 
cupresse, So worchyng up thy wowis by and by.- 1523 Ld. 
Berners Froiss. 1 . ccccxix. 734 A great ‘large dyke full of 
busshes of genepar, and other small busshes. c *550 Lloyd 


Treas. Health (1585) Sv, Give vnto the pacient .. a litle 
oyle of lenoper. 1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixxxii. 763 Iuniper 
or the beries thereof burned driueth away . . all infection 
■and corruption of the ayre. 1582 Nottingham Rec. IV. igg 
Paid for iyneper to swetten the Hall j'*. 1S94 Spenser 

A moretti xxvi. Sweet is the lunipere, but sharpe his bough. 
1607 Topsell Fourf. Beasts (1638) 301 Anoint all his breast 
over with the Oyl of Ginnuper and Pepper mixt together. 
a 1682 Sir T. Browne Tracts 58 The coals of Juniper raked 
up will keep a glowing Fiie for the space of a year. 1794 
Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxix. 459 Common Juniper h.ns 
thiee spreading, pointed leaves, coming out together, that 
are longer than the berry. 1823 Byron Jjtan x. l.xiii, Hol- 
land . . That water-land of Dutchmen and of ditches Wheie 
juniper expresses its best juice. 1857 Whittier Last Walk 
Autumn ii. On a ground of sombre fir .\nd azure-studded 
juniper. 1871 H. Macmillan True Vine vii. (1872) 285. 

b. Loosely applied to coniferous trees of other 
genera, as the American Larch or Hackmatack 
{Larix Americana'), and the White Cedar {Chamx- 
cyparis sfhteroidea) of the Southern U.S. 

1748 H. Ellis Hudson's Bay 138 Thej' are commonly ot 
Fir, or Laich, which the English there call Juniper. 1866 
Treas. Bot. 642/1 Juttiper,. .sAso applied in Nova Scotia to 
the Hackmatack, Tamarack. 

e. In the translations of the Bible, used, after the 
Vulgate, to render Heb, cm rethein or roihem, 
a white-flowered species of Retama, R, Rsetam, 
a shrub with rush-like branches, which are leafless 
or bear a few unifolia te leaves. 

1388 Wyclif Job x\x. 4 The roote of iunyperis [1382 iuny-- 
pere trees] was her mete. 1560 Bible (Genev.) Ps. cxx. 4 
It is as the sharpe airow«s of a mightie man, and as the 
coales of Iuniper. 1608 Hieron Whs. I. 711 These mine 
aduersaries, whose tongues are as the coales of iuniper. 
1671 Wilton/*. R. ii. 272 He saw the Prophet also, how 
he fled Into the Desert, and how there he slept Under a 
juniper. 

2. slatig. GJn (cf. juniper-brandy below). 

1837 J. E. Ritchie Nt. Side Lond. 195 The pots of heavy 
and the quarterns of juniper are freely quaffed. 

J 3 . A name for the Fieldfare. Obs. 

[1562 Turner Herbal ii. 23 People eate the feldefares vn- 
drawen .. because they are full of the beiries of Iuniper.] 
1398 Florio, Collmione, a bird called a Fieldfare or Iuniper. 
4 . atirib, and Comb., as juniper-berry, -leaf, 
-root, -shrub, -top, -tree, -wood’, f juniper-beads, 
(?) beads of juniper wood > juniper-brandy, a 
name tor gin; f juniper lecture {obs. colloql), 
a severe pungent ‘ leettire ’ or reprimand ; so t juni- 
per letter; juniper-oil = oil of jtmifer (see i) ; 
juniper pug, a species of pug-moth {Etipithecia 
sobrimta), the larva of which feeds only on juni- 
per; juniper-resin juniper', see Gum sbp 
3 a {Syd. Soc, Lex, 1887) ; juniper-water, a cor- 
dial drink made from or flavoured wi th juniper; 
juniper-worm, the larva of a N. American geo- 
metrid moth {Drepanodes varus), which feeds upon 
juniper-leaves. 

i486 Plumpion Corr. 51 The first gift that my lady of 
Syon gave to me was a par of *Jeneper beads pardonet. 
1706 Hearne Collect. 10 June (O.H.S.) I, The Quaker re.ad 
him a *Juniper [mispr. Jumper] Lecture ag‘. Lewdness. 
1744-30 Ellis Mod. H7isba7idm. VII. 11. 142 (D.) When 
women chide their husbands for a long while together, it is 
commonly said, they give them a juniper lecture ; which, I am 
informed, is a comparison taken from the long lasting of the 
live coals of that wood. 1653 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. v. § 29 
Bishop Grouthead, offended thereat, wrote Pope Innocent 
the fourth such a *Juniper Letter taxing him with extortion. 
1382 Wyclif Job xxx. 4 The roote of *iunypere trees was the 
mete of hem. 1480 Caxton Ovid's Alei, x. iv, Okes, Plane.s, 
Elmes, Beches, Geueper trees. *756-7 tr. Neysler's Trav. 
C1760) I. 41 A valley in Tirol remarkable for the height of its 
juniper trees. i666 Temple Zef A, to Godoip/cin Wks. 1731 
II. 24 A little Bottle of '“Juniper Water, which is the com- 
mon Cordial in that Country. 

Hence f Jifniperate v. trans,, to impregnate or 
flavour with juniper ; Ju’nipery a., abounding in 
junipers. 

1603 Timme Q7iersit. m. i8t Dilnke. .a little whie juniper- 
ated. 1882 Three m Norztiay viii. 61 The rockie.st, bi ookiest, 
juniperiest country In the world. 

t Junipeiine. Obs. rare. In 5 -yn. [ad. L, 
type *jnniperin-us of or pertaining to juniper : 
see -inrI.] A juniper-tree. 

c 1430 Pilgr, Lyf Manhode ti. xc. 108 This ax ■which men 
clepen annoye of lyf, . with whiche j dullede sum time Helye 
vnder the juniperyn. 

Juniperite (d3r7*nip3r3it). [ad.mod.L.yVwf- 
perltesfl. juniper-us\ see -itrI 2 a.] A fossil plant 
allied to the juniper. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Junk (d3.nqk), sb.'^ Forms : 5 ion(c)ke, 5-7 
iunke, 7 jnnke, jonk, junck, 7- juuk. [a. 
OF. jonc,jounc, junc = Sp,, Fg.junco, It. ghinco 
•.—'L, jziitcus rush.] 
fl. A rush. Obs, 

C1400 Maundev. {1839) >>• *3 3 *f *hat this 

Croune is of thornes, jee schulle understonde that It was 
of Jonkes \,Ro.vb. iunkes] of the See, that is to sey, Rushes 
of the See, that prykken als scharpely as Thornes. 1491 
Caxton Vitas Pair. (W. de W. 149s) 33 a/a His bedde was 
of lonckes, and his vestyment of hayre. Ibid. 43 Made 
fyscellis woven wyth rede and Ioiike.s. [1326 Pilgr, Perf. 
(W. de W, 1531) 302 b, Tough sharpe thornes, called the 
iunkes ofy* see.] 

2 . Surg, A form of splint, originally stuffed with 
rushes or bents (cf. quots.). 

1612 Woodall S7irg, Mate VVks. (1633) 130, I appoint him 
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juncks, as some terms them, namely bents rowled up in 
canvas. 1634 T, Johnson Parey's Chirnrg. 559 Junkes 
are made of stickes the bignesse of a man's finger, wrapped 
about with rushes, and then with linnen cloth. 1650 tr. 
Glisson's Pis. Childr., Rickets (1742) 226 Bandages, Jonks, 
and clasped Boots every Body knows to be very useful in 
the Rickets. 1887 Syd. Soc. Pex,, ytink, . . in Surgery, a 
thin cushion stuffed with horse-hair and strengthened or not 
by strips of wood or cane, used to support a bioken or 
sprained limb. . .The original junk,^ which is still employed, 
consisted of reeds or stiff straw quilted between two pieces 
of stout calico. 

Junk (dguqk), Forms : 5 ionke, 7 iunke, 
junke, 8 junck, 8- junk. [Of obscure origin; 
though identical in form with prec., there is no 
evidence of connexion.] 

fl. Afaut. An old or inferior cable or rope; 
usually old junk. Obs. 

1485 Naval Acc. Hcn. V[[ (1896) 49 Hausers grete and 
small .. iij, Jonkes .. iiij. Ihid. 55 Olde Jonkes .. iiij. 
1600 Hakluyt Foy. (1810) III, We only roade by an old 
iunke. tizz Sir R. Hawkins Foy. S. Sea (1847} 155 
Peeces of a Junke or rope chopped very small. i6a6 Capt. 
Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 16 Cables, hawsers or streams 
cables when that way vnseruiceahle, they serue for lunkes, 
fendors and braded plackets for brests of defence. 1627 — 
Seaman's Gram. vii. 30 Fenders are peeces of old Hawsers 
called lunkes. 1769 Newland in Phil, Trans. LXII. 86 
You may make your ship fast with any old junk. 

fb. A piece of old cable used in making 
& fender, etc. Obs. 

[1626-7; see I.] atS^z Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
(1704) III. 374/r, I advise, that . . the uppermost part of the 
Ship be arm'd with Junks of Cables. 1716 Glossogr. Nova, 
Bongrace, to Mariners is a Frame of old Ropes or Juncks 
of Cables, laid out at the Bows, Stems, and Sides of Ships 
. .to preserve them from Damage of great Flakes of Ice, 

C. Old cable or rope material, cat up into short 
lengths and used for making fenders, reef-points, 
gaskets, oakum, etc. 

1666 Pepys Diary 14 July, Four or five tons of corke, to 
send., to the fleet; being a new device to make barricades 
with, instead of jnnke. 1704 New Hampsh. Prov. Papers 
(1868) II. 440 Ordered, that Mr. Treasurer, provide .. Junk 
for Wadding, Tar, Blacking &c. for the great Guns. 1748 
Anson's Fay. ii. ii. 133 We had not a sufficient quantity of 
junk to make spun-yarn. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef. Mast li, 2 
The steerage . . was filled with coils of rigging, spare sails, 
old junk, and ship stores. 1882 5 Yrs. Penal Servit. i. 23 
Every morning the quantum of junk wa.5 served out. 

d. transf. Any discarded or waste material that 
can be put to some use : cf. junk-deahr in 5. 

1884 H. Frederic in Pall Mall G. 6 .\ug. ii/r Many. , 
[.shops] devoted to the sale of rags, and the sweepings of a 
city, bones, junk— a collection, of pestilence-breeding filth. 

2 . transf. A piece or lump of anything; a 

CHUiTK. 

[Chunk may have originated under the joint influence of 
chuck &Tx6.Junk,\ 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Foy. rss, 1 • . gave to each of 
them a short Junk of Pipe. 1764 Grainger Sugar Cane r. 
Note 41 The stem is knotty, and, being cut into small junks 
and planted, young sprouts shoot up from each knob. Ibid, 
in. 127 The Cane.. Cut into junks a yard in length. 1833 
M. Scott Tom Cring-le i, (1859) 8 A large knot in his cheek 
from a junk of tobacco therein stowed. 1843 Mrs. Caei.vle 
Lett. I. 270 [He] snatched up a large pound-cake, cut it 
into junks. 1876 Miss Braddon y. Haggard's Dan. xxiii. 
2.U 'The huge junk of single Gloucester, 

o. transf. orig. Naut, The salt meat used as 
food on long voyages, compared to pieces of rope ; 
usually with epithet, as old, salt, tough junk. 

176a Smollett Sir L. Greaves xiil. Your mistress Aurelia, 
whom I value no more than old junk, pork-slush, or stinking 
stock-fish. 1792 M. Cutler in Life, Jrnls. ^ Corr. (1888) 

I. 486, I had infinitely rather sit down with you to a, piece 
of salt junk at one o'clock than be tormented with the 
parade .. of Philadelphia entertainments. 1862 Carlyle 
Fredk. Gt. X. V. (1872) HI. 263 Steadfastly eating tough 
junk with a wetting of rum, 

4 . Whale-fishery. The lump or mass of thick 
oily cellular tissue beneath the case and nostrils 
of a sperm-whale, containing spermaceti. 

1850 ScoRESBY Cheever's IFhalem. Adv. x, (iSspl 13s 
What whalers call the junk, or mighty mass of blubber, was 
separated from, the case, c *86$ Letheby in Circ, Sc. I. 97/2 
The dense mass of cellular tissue, called junk. 

5 . atlrib, and Comb., as junk-mat, etc. ; junk- 
dealer, U.S., a marine-store dealer ; junk-hook, 
a hook used in handling the junk of a whale; 
junk-ring, (a) a metal ring confining the hemp 

■ packing of a piston ; {b) a steam-tight metal pack- 
ing round a piston ; junk-shop, a marine store, 
the shop of a junk-dealer ; jtmk-strap, a chain for 
hoisting the junk of a whale to the deck of a ves- 
sel ; Junk-vat, in tanning, a large vat for holding 
weakened vat-liquor; junk-wad, a wad for a gun 
made of junk or oakum bound with spun-yarn. 
Also Junkman 2, 

1882 Sala Awer. Revts. v. (i88s) 70 The marine store or 
‘*junk' dealer, as he is styled in New-York. 1892 Pall 
Mall G. 23 May 7/2 These ‘ exchanges ‘ are bought by the 
pound from an old junk-dealer [in New York]. iSgt Illustr, 
Ca/al. Gt. Exhib. 1416 *Tunk mats. 1839 R. S. .Robinson 
Naui. Steam Enf. 41 On the top of the packing rings 
comes the ^junk ring, which occupies the whole space from 
the boss of the piston to the sides. 1887 D. A. Low Machine 
Pravi, [1892] 61 The piston rod and nut are of wrought iron, 
so also are the junfc_ ring bolts. 1800 ColqUhoun Comm. 
Thames iL 50 Receivers . . who kept Old Iron and *Junk 
Shops in places adjacent to the River. 1883 Millionaire 


V. xvii, Jeremiah Flint, who keeps the junk-shop down there 
close to the London Docks. 1875 Knight Diet, Mech., 
*Jtmk-wad. 1879 Mail. Artillery Exerc. 323 When junk 
or grummet wads are used they are supplied by 5. 

Junk (d^cqk), sbl^ Forms ; (6 giunco, iunoo), 

7 juuke, janck(e, jouuek, junc, yonk, 7-9joiik, 

8 joncke, 7- junk. [A word of Oriental origin, 
now adapted in most European langs. ; Pg. junco 
(in ifith c. jungo, Barbosa), Sp. junco. It. giunco 
(i6th c. giunca, Pigafetta), F. joneque, Du. jonk. 
App. ad. Javanese (occurring in compositions 
of r3tli c. or earlier), 'ship, laige vessel,’ Malay 
adjong. The earlier Eng. forms are from other 
European langs. 

Some have sought the origin of the word in the Chinese 
ch'wan ‘ ship or sailing vessel ' ; but the Poi tuguese and 
Dutch were established in Java and the Malay Archipelago 
before they visited China, and found the Javanese and 
Malay word (which has no connexion with the Chinese) 
applied to all large native vessels as well as to the Chinese 
ships which visited those shore.s.] 

A name for the common type of native sailing 
vessel in the Chinese seas. It is flat-bottomed, 
has a square prow, prominent stem, full stern, the 
rudder suspended, and carries lug-sails. 

The name is now applied to Chinese, Japanese, Loochoo, 
Siamese, and other vessels of this type ; early writers applied 
it stilt more widely to Malay, Javan, and even South Indian 
native vessels. 

[iSSS Eden Decades 215 [from It. of Pigafetta] From the 
whiche Ilandes (Moluccas] they are brought [to India] in 
shyps or barkes made withowt any iren tooles. .. These 
barkes they caule Giunche. 1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's 
Hist. China i. iii. xxi. tis Such ships as they haue to 
saile long voiages be called limcos.] 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage, Descr. India (1864) 54 The viceroy having two 
ships sent him for supply, two lunkes, eight or ten boates. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 184 We espied a Malabar 
Juncke of seventie Tunnes, bound for Acheen in Sumatra. 
1^7 Dampier Foy. (1729) I. 396 The Chinese, .have always 
hideous Idols on board their Jonks or Ships. *720 De Foe 
Capt. Singleton xiv. (1840) 237 A Dutch junk, or vessel, 
going to Amboyna. 1773 Genii. Mag. XLIII. 332 The 
Chinese junks and boats,, were most of them sunk. 1823 
J. Burney Discov. S. Sea in. x. 255 The unwieldiness of 
the Chinese jonks. 1853 Hawthorne Eng. Note-Bks. (1883) 

I. 442 All manner of odd-looking craft, but none so odd as 
the Chinese junk. 

alt rib, 1634 SirT. Herbert Trav. 27 A Junck-man of 
Warre full of desperate Malabars. 1880 Miss Bird Japan 

II. 320 The total junk navy is 468,750 tons. 

Junk, sbi^ A local name for a Joint in the 
bedding of slate or other rock. 

1662 Ray Itin. in. in Lankester Mem, Ray (1846) 185 At 
Denbyboul, about two miles from Tintagel, is the best 
quarry of slate in the country. ..It is divided .. both long- 
ways and broadways, by cracks or rifts, which they call junks. 

Jtiilk (dgogk), V. [f. Junk rA 2 ] tram. a. To 
cut off in 0. lump ; b. To cut or divide into junks 
or chunks. Hence Junked (d3»i)kt) fpl. a., 
chopped in pieces, 

X803 Ann, Reg, 802 Six feet junked ofif the smaller part of 
the root, .will yield several gallons of water. 1833 Scott 
Tosn Cringle u. (1S59) 4^ To produce a two-inch rope and 
junk it into three lengths .. was the work of an instant. 
1847 R. Hill in Gosse Birds Jamaica 392 They trod and 
stirred the mashed biscuits and junked fish, with which we 
fed them. 

Junk-bottle. U.S. A thick strong bottle 
made of green or black glass, ‘ the ordinary black 
glass porter bottle’ (Bartlett Diet, Amer. i860), 
1S03 Naval Chron. XIV. 65 The following article was 
found in a junk-bottle. 1809 W. Irving Knickerb. vii. vii. 
(1820) 490 Stopping to take a lusty dinner, and bracing to his 
side his junk-bottle, well charged with heart-inspiring Hol- 
lands. 1881 E. H. Elwell in Collect. Maine Hist. Soc. IX, 
217 Sawyer drank the last drop of rum from his junk bottle. 

II Junker (ywrikor). [G., from earlier jtmkher, 
-herr{e, f. MHG./T^iir (G. Young + herrt', 
see Hbb sb„ and cf. Yoonicer.] 

A young Cierman noble ; as a term of reproach, 
a narrow-minded, overbearing (younger) member 
of the aristocracy of Prussia, etc. ; spec, a member 
of the reactionary party of the aristocracy whose 
aim it is to maintain the exclusive social and poli- 
tical privileges of their class. Also attrih. 

1554 Admon. Cert. Trewe Pastor^ Prophet Pref. Avb, 
And herewith let my lunker papistes which now are in their 
ruff and tryumph , . take their aduertisement. *845 S. Austin 
Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 499 Luther said, the papist Junkers 
were in this respect more Lutheran than the Lutherans 
themselve.B. 1863 Spectator xs Feb. 1 51 There is in Count 
OrlolFs speech a trace of ‘junker’ feeling. 1891 Blachsv. 
Mag. Oct. 462 Bismarck is by instinct a J unker. 

Hence Ju'nkexdona, the body or world of junkers; 
the condition or character of a junker ; Ju'ukerish 
a., characteristic of the junker party; Ju'nkerlsm, 
the policy or spirit of the junkers. 

1870 Daily Tel. 4 Oct., It may be that some of the younger 
German officers are somewhat imperious . . I myself have 
had disagreeable experience oyunkerdom more than once. 
1890 Ne-m Review Apr. 290 Tjiese were his [Bismarck's] 
days of Junkerdom. 1878 SsEue.'i Stem II, 522 These views 
of Munster were branded by Stein to myself as paltry and 
Junkerish. 1866 Daily Tel. 18 Jan, 5/3 Many professors 
and journalists, presumably most opposed to Junkerism. 
Junkerite, variant of Junokebite, 
fJu’nkery. Obs. Forms; 5 iuukerye, 6 
ioncrye, ionkry, iunkerie, [Of obscure Origin : 


agrees in sense with J dnket sh. 3 and 4, but appears 
much earlier.] a. A banquet or feast, b. A 
dainty dish or sweetmeat. 

1449 Paston Lett. (1901) IV. 24 Pertrych and his felavv here 
gret visage and kepe gret junkeryes and dyneres. a 1500 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) ii. 210 There shall no gentylman 
. . Be better serued . . For a banket or a ionkry, For a dyshe 
two or thre. 1509 Fishek Fun. Serm. Ctess Riclmiotid 
Wks. (1876) 294Eschewynge bankettes, reresoupers, ioncryes 
betwyxe meales. 1342 Udall Erasm. Apoph. 1. g 81. 104 
Marchepaines or wafers w‘ other like iunkerie. 

Junket (dg^'qket), jA Forms; a. 4-7 ionket, 
(5 -ett, 6 -et(t)e), 6 ionekette, 6-7 iuncket, (6 
-ete, 7 -ette), iunguet, iunket, 7-9 juncket, 
junkett, 7~ junket. / 3 . 6 ioncat, 6 iouncat, 
6-7 iuncat, -cate, 7 iunkat, -kate, 7-8 juncate. 
See also Juncade, [Of somewhat obscure history, 
in respect both of fonns and senses, but app. a. 
ONF. ^jonket, *jo 7 tqttet, or jonqvette, rush-basket, f. 
jonc rush, Junk sbX Norman patois h.as fonquette 
espece de creme faite avec du lait bouilli, additionne 
de jaunes d’ceuf, de sucre et de caramel’ (Moisy), 
and the related forms jonchde ( = 'med.L,. jsmeata, 
It. giuncata) and jonchiere,jottqniere(t—*jtincd 7 -ia) 
are common in senses i and 2 of our word (see 
Littre and Godef.). 

The ^-forms in sense 2 may be directly from med.L. 
juncata (cf. Juncade) ; but their late occurrence jn sense 3 
is notable. The history of sense 2 is not quite clear ; 
and the relationship of 3 to 4 is complicated by the earlier 
JUNKERY.] 

1 . A basket (orig. made of rushes) ; esp. a basket 
in which fish are caught or carried. Now dial, 

1382 WvcLir Exod. ii. 3 Whanne he myjte hide hym no 
lenger, he tok a ionket of resshen. .and putte the litil faunt 
with ynne, — Job end Prol. (1850) II, 671 If fprsothe a 
iunket with resshe I shudde make. 1483 Cath. Angl. 198/1 
A lonkett for fysche. *56^-73 Cooper T/iesaurns, Caudecs, 
little coffers of wickers : iunkets wherein yeeles are taken. 
1703 Thoresby Lei. to Ray (E. D. S.), junket, a wicker 
long wisket to catch fish, 1829 in Hunter Hallamsh. Gloss. 
1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. 366 Junkets .. hand Junket.s. 
1893 NortMwtbld. Gloss., Junket, a basket for catching fish. 

2 , A cream-cheese or other preparation of cream 
(originally made in a rush-basket or served on a 
rush-mat : see Juncade) ; now, a dish consisting 
of curds sweetened and flavoured, serv^ed with a 
layer of scalded cream on the top. (Popularly 
associated with Devonshire, but answering to the 
‘ curds and cream ’ of other districts.) 

1:146a J. Russell Bk. Nurture 93 Milke, crayme, and 
cruddes, and eke the loncate, jJey close a mannes stomak 
. . perfore ete hard chese aftir. *513 Bk. Kernynge in 
Babees Bk. 266 Be ware of cowe creme, & . . Iouncat, for 
these wyll make your soueiayne sake but he ete harde 
chese. 1620 Venner Fia Recta v. 91 There are also cer- 
taine Iunkets vsually made of milke . . as of the best of the 
milke coagulated, there is made a kinde of Iuncket, called 
in most places a Fresh-Cheese, a 1693 Urquhart Rabelais 
in. xxxiii, No artificers are then [August] held in greater 
Request than the Afforders of refrigerating Inventions, 
Makers of Junkets [F. joncades\. 1825 Hone Every-day 
Bk. I. 561 Junket, made of raw milk and rennet., sweetened 
with sugar, and a little cream added [at Penzance]. 1826 
Polwhele Trad. ^ Recoil, IL 533 Cornwall produced 
nothing good but junket and the ‘Weekly Entertainer’. 
1881 Cornh. Mag. Nov. 6og Junkets identical with those for 
which Devonshire is famous, but made of ewe’s Instead of 
cow’s milk. 

1 3 . Any dainty sweetmeat, cake, or confection ; 
a sweet dish ; a delicacy ; a kickshaw. Obs. 

а. 1547-64 Bauldwin Mer. Philos. (Palfr.) 137 To_ behold 
the furnished table . . with variety of the most dainty iunkets, 
costly and delicate dishes. 1566 Adlington Apnlehis, Gold. 
Ass X. xiv, Bread pasties, tartes, custardes and other deli- 
cate ionckettes dipped in honie. 1629 Parkinson Parad., 
Orchard xviii, 586 [Orange peel] Candied with Sugar_ to 
serve with other dryed Junquets. 1694 Westmacott Script. 
Herb. 85 Fillberds . . being an excellent Junket instead of 
Tobacco in their compotating humours. 1715 tr, P^- 
cirolhts' Remm Mejn. I. iv. x. 184 Junkets or Sweetmeffl.s, 
were pompously brought in with the Solemnity of a Flute. 

/ 3 . 1586 T, B. La Prunaud. Fr. Acad. i. 194 It agreeth 
not with them that m,a.ke profession of manlie fortitude, .to 
take such iuncates. 1608 Topsell Serpents (1658) 815 The 
people . . do make of these Worms divers juncats, as we do 
Tarts, Marchpanes, Wafers, and Cheese-cakes. 1658 Row- 
land Moufei's Theat. Ins. 9x4 Juncates or honey-meats, 
and wafers, they have divers names as the thing is made. 
1764 Harmer Observ. 111. iv. 134 A cake seems to be used 
for all juncates or dainty meats. 

4 . A feast or banquet; a merrymaking accom- 
panied with feasting ; also in mod, use (now only 
U.Sj, a pleasure expedition or outing s.t which 
eating and drinking are prominent ; a picnic-party- 
1530 Palsgr. 235 lonkette, banquet. 1540 Morysine Fives 
Introd, VFysd. Cjb, Spendynge his patrimonie vppon 
ionkettes [L. comessattones\ nwnstreles, and scoffers. «i6SS 
Vines Lord’s Snpp. (1677) 30 With these junkets and feasts 
they joyned the celebration of the Lords Supper, 171* 
Steele Sped, No. 298 P 5 At a late Junket which he wm 
invited to. 1751 Johnson Ra^nhler No. 143 r 6 Sh® 
him. , to catch the servants ata junket. 1814 Mad. D Arblay 
Wanderer III. 73, I come . . to ask the favor of your com- 
pany. -to a little junket at our farm. 1848 Thackeray 
Fair xxviii. 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. iv. viii. 229 Amidst 
his bridal junkets, Charles was told [etc.]. _ 1 ‘ 

б. Comb., as junket-basket (= picnic-basket ). 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk, I. 439 Well-stored junket- 

baskets. 
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JUPITER. 


Hence Juuketa-ceous, Ju'liketous adjs, , given 
to junketing, nonce-wds. 

tjSo H. Walpole Co7r. (1837) II. 16 You are as junket- 
taceous as my lady Northumberland. 1830 Lady Granville 
Lett. (189+) II. 66 She rather likes the thought, having a 
move junketous soul than me. 

Junket (dgo-qket), V. Also 7 -cat. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . hitr. To hold a banquet or feast; to make 
merry with good cheer; also (chiefly U.S^ to join 
in a picnic ; to go on a pleasure excursion. 

*555 [see Junketing M. jA]. 1613 PuRCHAs/’r^fr/wia^# 
IL _xiv. 192 If a female child be borne there is small solem- 
nitie only, .some yong wenches stand about the cradle, and 
lift it vp with the child in it, and name it .. and after this 
they iunket together. 1638 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 
350 A creature, .rather made to wonder at, than to juncket 
on. 1657 Reeve Gods Flea. 86 A sad thing it is, that . . 
when some are fasting, others should be juncating. 1713 tr. 
Pajicirollus' Rerum Meitt. I. ii. vi. 80 The Fire was in the 
middle of the Room, about which the Family did make 
Merry and Junket. ^21745 Swift Direct, Servants i. 
General, Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save 
them to junket with your fellow-servants at night. i8ai 
Lady Granville Lett. {1894) I. 205 The .same party junket 
on Friday to Chiswick 1874 Greville Mem. Geo. IV 
(1875) III. xxiv. 122 The Chancellor had intended to go 
junketting on the Rhine. 

2 . trans. To entertain, feast, rare. 

1743 H. Walpole Lett. (1846) II. 64 The good woman .. 
was in such a hurry to junket her neighbours. 

Ju'nketer. [f. prec. -i - -eb k] One who jun- 
kets or feasts ; one who takes part in a junketing. 

1823 Scott Ahw. Lett. 29 Nov. (1894) II. 381, I have been 
asked to meet Lord Melville at several parties, which has 
made me more of a j unketter than usual. 1868 Pall Mall G, 
5 Aug., Steamboat companies, which.. are .sadly prone to 
carry excursionists and junketers about on Sundays. 1873 
Miss Braddon Str. tj- Pilgr. in. xii. 353 The junketers 
dispersed more or less unwillingly to their several chambers. 

Ju'nketingf, vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -f-lRGl.] 
The action of the verb J unket ; feasting, banquet- 
ing, merrymaking ; also (chiefly U. S.), a going on 
a pleasure excursion, picnicking ; with a and J> 1 . : 
A feast, banquet, picnic, etc. 

*555 W. Watreman Fardle Pacions n. x. 235 Their 
Spiritualtie ysed lunckettyng [L. poiationibiis\ oftener 
then the Laietie. 1377 Harrison England 11. vi. (1877) 
I. 131 In these iunkettings. 1667 South Serw. Ps. Ixxxvii. 
2 The apostle would have no revelling, or junketting upon 
the altar. *712 Steele SpeU. No. 466 ? 3 In my Absence 
our Maid has let in the spruce Servants in the Neighbour- 
hood to Junketings. 1731 Genii, Mag. I. 103 Depredations 
by guttling arid tippling, junketting, gossiping, gaming, etc. 
are to be all item’d to the government.^ 1876 Green Stray 
Stud. 47 To the priest, of course, Carnival is simply a fare- 
well to woildly junketings. 1877 A. B. Edw\rds Up Nile 
xxi. 646 The fishing and fowling and feasting and junketting 
that we saw. 

b. attrib., as junketing dish, house, party, tidp. 
*397 Gerarde Herbal it. Ixviii. 298 The seede . . is often 
vsed in comfits, or serued at the tame with other iunketting 
dishes. idaoVENNER Via Reda vii. 148 The .same being 
put into iunketting dishes . . giueth vnto them a delectable 
..taste. 1820 W. ImvACi Sketch Bh. II. 158 Snug junket- 
ting parties at which I have been present. 1803 Q. [Couch] 
Delect. Duchy 67 The morals of the junketing houses 
underwent change. 

t Ju'Jlketry. Obs. rare'~\ In 6 iunquetry. 
[f. Junket sb. + -by, perh. a refashioning of JUN- 
KEBY.] A confection ; a sweetmeat; = Junket 3. 

*399 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 23 Galingale, which Chaucer 
preheminentest encomionizeth aboue all lunquetries or con- 
fectionaries whatsoeuer. 

Ja'Ukman [f. Junk jAS] A man belong- 
ing to the crew of a junk. 

186a J, Henderson in Mem. Hi. (1867) 103 (Shanghai) A 
large number of junkmen come from all parts of the country. 
1880 Miss Bird yapan I. 382 The many ghosts in which 
junkmen believe. 

Ju'nkman^- U. S. [f. Junk sb.'^'] A dealer 
in junk or maiine stores. 

1895 Outlook (N. Y.}34 Aug. 304/2 What the Sheriff could 
get for the goods sold in a lump for cash . . with pos.sibly only 
a junkman for a bidder. 

Juuo [L. Juno (acc. Junonem), in 

Latin mythology the wife of Jupiter; the goddess 
of marriage and child-birth.] 

1 . A woman resembling the goddess Juno in 
qualities ascribed to her; a woman of stately 
beauty ; a jealous wife, etc. 

1606 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. iv. n. Magmficence 858 
Here, many a luno, many a Pallas here .. Cfatch many 
a gallant Lord. i6« Burton Anat. Mel. m. iii. 11. i. 
(1676) 371 It is an ordinary thing for women in .such cases 
to scratch the faces . . of such as they suspect ; as Henry’ 
the seconds importune Juno did by Rosamond at Wood- 
stock. 1642 Milton Areop, (Arb.) 41 No envious Juno sate 
cros.s-leg’d over the nativity of any mans intellectual off- 
spring. 1728 Pope Dune. ii. 163 His be yon Juno of ma- 
jestic size. 18^ Reade Love me little II. i. 40 These 
Junones, severe in youthful beauty. 

2 . Astron. Name of the third of the asteroids. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 537/1, 1804, Harding discovers the 

planet Juno. 1868 Lockyeh Guillemitis Heavens (ed. 3) 
214 The third planet discovered, Juno,_ which was supposed 
to be a third fragment of the hypothetical planet. 

3 . In plant-names : Juno’s Bose, the white Lily 
{Lilium candidumA ; Juno’s tears, Vervain. 

*597 Herbal n. ccxxxv, §2. sSiVeruain is called 

. . in English lunos teares. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey), 
Juno's Rose, the Lilly. 
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4 . Comb., as Juno-like adj. and adv. 

1607 Shaks. Cor. iv._ ii. 53 Come, let’s go . . and lament as 
I do, In Anger, luno-like. 189S Mrs. Crokeh Village Tales 
101 Durali was tall, erect, and Juno-like. 

Hence Junoesque (d^Tintiie’sk) a., resembling 
Juno in stately beauty. 

i888 F. Hume Maei. Midas i. iii, A tall voluptuous-looking 
woman of what is called a Junoesque type. 1894 Q. Rez'. 
Jan. 143 Her beauty was of that Junoesque ty'pe which . . 
requires time . . to expand to its full flower. 

Juuonian (d32mJii’nian), a. [f. L. Jtmoni-tis 
-h -AN.] Of or pertaining to Juno. 

1794 T. Taylor Paztsanias v. xvi. (1B24) II. 41 Sixteen 
women . . every fifth year weave a veil for Juno, and estab- 
lish Junoiiian games. 1813 A. Bruce Li/e Alea. Mortis 
iii. 70 Her Junonian or rather Sinonian arts. 

Also t Jnno'nlcal a. Obs. 

1382 Stanyhurst AEneis i. (Arb.) 39 Yeet do I stil feare 
me theesefayre lunonical harbours. In straw thearlurcketh 
soom pad. 

Junour, Junquet, obs. If. Joiner, Junket. 

Junr., abbreviation of Junior. 

t Junt L Obs. [app. ad. It. giunta, gionta ‘a 
coosening, cheating, or conycatchiugtricke ’(hlorio, 
1598), m\xa\ze. giuntare to trick.] A trick cheat. 

1^8 Middleton Trick to catch the old one v. ii, H. 
Daintily abus’d, you’ve put a junt upon mel L, Ha, ha, 
ha 1 H. A common Strumpet 

Junt ^ (dgiont). So. [Of obscure origin : cf. 
Junk sb.^ 1 d, and Sc. dunt a piece or lump.] a. 
A lump or large piece, esp. ol meat or bread ; a 
chunk ; also, a large quantity of a liquid, b. transj. 
A squat, chunky person. 

a. 171S Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. n. xx, Twa good junls 

of beef, Wi’ hind and fore spoul of a sheep. 1797 A. Douglas 
A'ezo KmPj HTi/t Poems (1806167 A junt o’ baithfatan’ 

fresh . . in your pat. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Encycl., 
Juni, a large quantity of liquid of any kind . . Gowdie, the 
cow, gives a junt of milk. 

b. 1787 W. Taylor Sc. Poems 26 Brave Jess, the fodgel 
junt, Did ha[u]d Dad’s hands. 

J’anta (d^c-nta). Also 8 juncta. [a. Sp. (and 
Vg.)Junta = li. giunta juncta, fern. pass. part, 
of jungere to Join, in Romanic used as a sb. The 
equivalent F. form is /pzw/e Joint; vaoA.Y.jwite 
junta, is from Sp.] 

1 . With reference to Spain or Italy : A delibera- 
tive or administrative council or committee. 

In mod. hist, the terra is_ best known as the name of the 
local councils established in different districts ol Spain to 
conduct the war against Napoleon in the summer of 1808 ; 
the Central Junta was formed in Sept, of the same year. 

16237. Meade in Ellis Orig.Lett. Ser. i. III. 162 At length 
the Junta of Divines [at Madrid] coming to agreement the 
marriage was declared, c 1643 Howell Lett. in. x. (1650) 
52 A particular Junta of .some of the Counsell of State 
and War, might be appointed to deterroin the business. 
1734 A. Drummond Trav. ii. 61 The senate [at Venice] 
consists of a hundred and twenty nobles, one half of whom 
are ordinary, and the other distinguished by the appellation 
of the junta. 1809 Hist, Eiir. in Ann, Reg. 6/1 Details of 
the weakness and tardiness of the Spanish Junta. 1887 
Dowden Life Shelley II. viij. 342 Here the tioops were on 
the side of the viceroy and his junta. 

2 . In general sense : = Junto i, 

1714 Swift Pw. St. A_ff. Wks. 1755 II. i, 214 Ready for 
any acts of violence, that a Junta composed of the greatest 
enemies to the constitution shall think fit to enjoin them. 
a 1713 Burnet Own Time (17661 I. 85 Some of the Engli.sh 
Juncta moved that pains should be taken to unite the two 
parties. 1867 Goldw. Smith Three Eng. Staiesmcn 
77 A junta of fanatics, who wanted to sweep away law, 
learning, and civil society. 

Juute, Juntee, obs. ff. Joint sb.. Jaunty. 

Junto (d,30'nt4>). Also 7-8 juncto. [Enoneous 
form of Junta, by assimilation to Sp. sbs in 0 (cf. 
-ADO 2). The form juncto (after 1 ... juncUnii) was 
very common down to 1700.] 

1 . A body of men who have joined or combined 
for a common purpose, especially of a political 
character ; a self-elected committee or council ; a 
clique, faction, or cabal ; a club or coterie, 
a. In politics or matters of public interest. 

In English History the term has been chiefly applied to 
the Cabinet Council of Charles I, to the Independent and 
Presbyterian factions of the same period, to the Rump Par- 
liament under Cromwell, and to the combination of promi- 
nent Whigs in the reigns of William III and Anne. 

1641 Ld. Brooke Mng. Episc. (1642) 35 Are these men fit 
. . to direct and advise . . in the Privie Juncto's ; to sit at 
the Helme, to dictate Lawes. 1643 Wither Vox Pacif, 
HI. 102 This new Junto, doth so strong become By their 
conferring Offices and PIace.s. 1637 Hawke Killing is M, 
5 How unworthily, -doth this Impostor biand that pacifique 
and prudent Parliament- with the strange name of a Junto. 
1680 Love \n Reflect. ' Curse-ye-Meroz’ 22 The Juncto [the 
Rump] at Westminster have .. received more Money in one 
year than all the Kings of England. 1708 Pf.nn in Pa. Hist. 
Soc. Mem. X. 289 You .should form a small junto, and meet 
for that and other publick ends, a 1734 North Exam. ii. 
V. § 32 (i74ot 333 These subdivided Offices or Branches of 
Power, may be committed to single Persons or J unctos as 
Laws have provided. 1783 Cowper Lett. 27 Dec., Wks. 
(1876) 151 The patriotic junto whose efforts have staved off 
the expected dissolution. 1888 Bryce Anier. Commw. I. 
XXV. 374 There was believed to be often a secret Junto which 
really controlled the ministry. 

+ b. In ecclesiastical affairs. Obs. 

1641 H. P. Quest. Div. Right Episc. io_ If London., 
should arbitrate by a Junto of all her Duines 1677 W. 
Hughes Man of Sin 11. v. 87 The Trent Juncto hath voted 


for them. flg. atji6 South Sernt. (1744) VII. iv. 70 One 
diocesan bishop, will better defend this enclosed garden of 
the church, than a juncto of five hundred shrubs, than all 
the quickseLs of Geneva, 
c. In general sense. 

1639 T. Pecke Parnassi Puerp. 171 And did the Juncto 
of the Gods agree, To make you Sol? 1673 [R. Leigh] 
Tratisp. Reh. 36 None were so loud, as a Junto of Wits. 
1713 Addison Guard. No. 140 P4 As. .lately settled in a 
junto of the sex. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. II. 47 At the 
corners are assembled juntos of village idlers and wise men. 
t2. = Junta i. Ohs. 

1701 Luttrell Brief Rel. (1857) V. 6 From Madrid, that 
the people seem dissatisfyed with their juncto. 1747 Gentl. 
Mag. iig The deputation of the nobless, which they call 
the junto of the holy office. 

3 . Lotnb., as junto-lord, one of the Whig com- 
bination in Anne’s leign ; junto-man, a member 
of a junto. 

1647 Spkigge Attglia Rediv. iv. vii. <1854) 263 Lords, 
knights, and parliament men (otherwise juncto men). 1648 
C. VValker Hist. Independ. i. 21 The Junto-men . . the 
State-Mountebanks. 1713 Swift Hist. Last Sess. Wks. 
1758 IX. 28 The Juncto Lords as they were then called. 
Hence Junto’cracy nonce-ivd. [see -cbacy], 
government by a junto. 

1774 Burgh Pol. Disquis. in Exatniner ^4o/2 The 
British government is really a juntocracy, . . or government 
by a minister and his crew. 

Junyper(e, -pyr, obs. forms of Juniper 
tJup. Obs. rare. Also juppe. [s-.Y.juppe, 
obs. var. of jnpe : see JuPE and Jump j^.-] A 
woman’s jacket or bodice. Cf. JuPE 2. 

1603 Q. Eliz. Wardr. in Leisure Ho. (18841 673/2, 43 saufe- 
gardes and juppes. 1670 Flecknoe Epigr., Damoiselles a 
la mode 74 This Play of ours, just like some Vest or Jup, 
Worn twice or thrice, was carefully laid up. 1671 E. Pan- 
ton Spec. Jtiveniut. v v. 263 We had the confidence to take 
off her Juppe, which we have brought. 

Jupard, -y(e, jupart, -ye, obs, ff. Jeopabd, 

Jeopardy. 

Jnpe Fr. gwp). Now only Sc. and north, 

dial. (exc. as Fr.). Forms : 3 iuype, 4 ioupe, 5 
iowpe, 7 juipe, joope, 9 joup, juip, jupe. [a. 
F.jupe, in OF. also jube,gipe (see Gipe) = Prov. 
jtipa, Sp. and Pg. (with Arabic article) aljuba\ 
also OY. juppe (see jubbe (see Jub), = 
If.giuppa, giubba, a. Arab, jtibbah, jibbah J ubbah. 
Derivative forms are Oipel, Gipon, Gippo, and 
JUPON. Fr.r the treatment of the vowel in ME., 
cf. the forms of duke,jlute, and jmce.'] 

•fl. A loose jacket, kiitle, or tunic worn by men. 
Ohs. (In later use chiefly Sc.') 

C1290 S. Eug. Leg. I. 435/215 pe bischop eode into h.® 
vestiai ie : is cope he gan of strepe, he nadde under is ve.sti- 
meiu to habbe on bote is Iuype. C1300 Havelok 1767 Also 
he .seten, and sholde soupe, So comes a ladde in a ioupe. 
ri44o Promp. Patv. 265/2 Iowpe, garment. 1633 Beere- 
TON 'Trav. (Chetham Soc.) 188 Speech in Scotland . . for a 
man’s coat, a juipe or joope. 1802 J. Sibbald Chron, Sc. 
Poetry Gloss., Jnpe, a wide or great coat. 1823 Carlyle 
Let. in Fronde Life (1882) 1 . xii. 203, I put on my gray 
duffle sitting jupe. 1837 — Kr. Rev. 1 . 11. li, Frightful men 
..clad in jupes of coarse woollen, with . .girdles of leather. 
2 . Sc. A woman’s jacket, kirtle, or bodice. Also 
pi. a kind of bodice or stays. 

a 1810 in Cromek Rem. Niihsdale Song 64, I pat on 
my jupes sae green, An’ kilted my coaties rarely. 1822 
Gklt Steam-Boat xvii. 356 The branch of a bramble bush 
caught her by the jupe. 1838 Ramsay Remin. Ser. t. (i860) 
261 A bedgown, or loose female upper garment, is still in 
many parts of Scotland termed a jupe. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr. Afr. in Jrnl. Geog. Soc. XXIX. 138 The married 
women u-sually wear a jupe, in shape, behind, recalling the 
old swallow-tailed coat of Europe. 

II 3 . [mod. borrowing from Fr.] A woman’s skirt. 
1823 R. P. Ward 'Tremaine III. iii. 18 Thi-s little French 
girl., was dressed so piquantely in a jacket and short jupe. 
1831 Harper's Mag. II. 288/1 The Morning Costume is a 
jupe of blue silk. 1883 Burton & C.ameron Gold Coast I. 
iii. 57 Votaries prostrating themselves before a dark dwarf 
‘Lady’ with jewelled head and spangled jupe. 1686 Pall 
Mall G. lo July' 10/2 The Princess of Wales wore a corsage 
of white and silver brocade over a jupe of potilt de soit, 

Juperd, -dy, jupert, -tie, obs. ff. Jeopard, 
Jeopardy. 

Jupiter (d^zz’pitsj). Also 3-4 lubiter, 4 
luppiter, 6 lupyter, [a. Y. Jupiter, Jnppiter, f. 
jerv-is Jove pater father.] 

1 . The supreme deity of the ancient Romans, 
corresponding to the Greek Zeus; the ruler of 
gods and men, and the god of the heavens, whose 
weapon was the thunderbolt. Also in exclama- 
tions (cf. Jove), but chiefly in literary use. 

ri2os Lav. 13905 We habbed godes gode..^e feorSe heah 
lupiter [c 1273 hatte lubiier] of alle binge he is whar. 1340- 
70 Atex. 4 Dind. 656 Minerua .. wasengendred wijj gin of 
lubiterus hede. 111374 Chaucer '/V vyAM ii. 183 232 By Jjc 
godde-se Mynerue And luppiter bat maketh be bonder 
rynge. ,ye be the womman . .'i’hat I best loue. 1600 Shaks. 
A. y. L. II. iv. i O lupiter, how weary are my spirits? 1611 
— Cymb. II. iv. 121, 122 By lupiter, 1 had it from her Arme. 
Post. Hearke you, he sweares ; by lup ter he sweares. 1667 
Milton P. L. iv. 499 [Adam] Smil’d with superior Love, as 
Jupiter On Juno smiles. 1781 Cowper Conversat. 822 God.s 
and goddesses discarded long .. Are bringing into vogue 
their heathen train, And Jupiter bids fair to rule again. 
1819 Shklley Cyclops 564 By Jupiter 1 you said that I am 
fair. 

transf. 1576 Fleming Panopl. Epist, 232 For, I [a physi- 

ld 5 
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cian]beeing I upiter their helping Father, give life when I list. 
1650 B. DiscoUbninitmi 26 They shall prove such Jupiters 
as to fall a thundring and lightning.. over our heads. 

2 . Astvon. The largest of the planets in the solar 
system, revolving in an orbit lying between those 
of Mars and Saturn. 

c 1290 Si. Michael ifio in d". Eng, Leg. I. 311 Saturnus is 
al a-boue, and Jupiter seth jie next. 1398 T'eevisa. Ba?-tk. 
De P. R. viii. xii. (1495I 319 lubiter is a goodly planete hote 
and moyste. 1549 Comfil. Scotl. vi. 53 Nyxt saturne standis 
the spere & hauyn of lupiter. 1727-41 Chambers 
S.V., Jupiter appears almost as large as Venus, but is not 
altogether so bright. 1834 Bhewstcr More IVorlds il. 25 
J iipiter, a world of huge magnitude, 1320 times greater in 
bulk than oui Earth. 

fb. Alch. A name for the metal tin. Ohs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Can. Yeom. Prol. <5- T. 273 Sol gold Is . . 
Saturnus leed and luppiter \zKr. lupiter, lubiter] i.s tj'n. 
1460-70 Bk. Q?/ 7 iitessence 8 If it falle vpon a plate of venus 
or lubiter into bis watir, it turnehhem into lijknes of peeil. 
1694 Salmon Bate's Dispens. 11713) 377^1 Diink with Filings 
of Jupiter, or 'Tin. 1758 Reid tr. Macquer's Ckem. I. 49 
The Alchymiits . .bestowed on the seven Metals, .the names 
of the seven Planets of the Ancients. . . Thus Gold was called 
Sol-i Silver Inina, Copper Yemes, Tin Jupiter, Lead Saturn, 
Iron Mars, and Quick-silver Mercmy. 

•fc. Her. Name for the tincture Azdee in blazon- 
ing by the names of heavenly bodies. Obs. 

1372 Bossewell Armorie it. 38 b, The fielde is parted 
per fesse, lupiter and Saturne, a goate saliant, of the moone. 
1723 Coats DLt. Her., Jupiter, has been bj' such Heralds 
as have thought fit to blazon the Arms of Princes by Planets 
instead of Metals and Colours, apply’d to .stand in the Place 
of Azure. 1766 Poknv iii, (1787) 21 Azuie . . Its 

Precious Stone is Sapphire, and the Planet Jupiter. 

3 . In names of plants, as ■f' Jupiter s distaff, (a) 
a kind of yellow-flowered sage, peih. Sahia ghiti- 
iiosa or Phlomis fruticosa ; (^) ? = Jupiters staff ; 
Jupiter’s QYQ,\io\s'ati\t€&,Sempervivumtectorum ; 
d' Jupiter’s flower, a rendering of Gr. Aios au6os 
or 'L.Jmis flos, formerly identified with columbine ; 
Jupiter’s nut, rendering of L, juglans ( = Jovis 
g/aus), walnut ; Jupiter’s staff, name for Mullein, 
Verbasam Thapsus, from its tall upright stem, 
See also Joptter’s beard. 

1397 Gerahde Herbal ii. ccliv. § 3. 627 Coins louis. 
lupiters’distaffe 1637 W. Coles Adam in Eden xxiii. 48 
Yellow Clary, or Jupiters Distaffais hot and drying. 1678 
Phillibs (ed. 4\ Jupiter's Distaffe, a kind of Clary with a 
Yellow flower; it i? otherwise called Mullein. 1S97GERARDE 
Herbal 11, c.\’xxv. § 2. 41a Housleeke, and Sengreene .. of 
.some [called] lupiters '’'eie. 1861 [see Jupiter’s beard]. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 92 The summer floures, to wit, 
Lychnis, lupiters *flower or Columbine, and a second kind 
of Lilly. 1866 Treas. Bot, 640/1 In the golden age . , the 
gods lived upon Walnuts, and hence the name Juglans, 
Jovis glints, or Jupiterhs *nuts. 1664 R. Turner 
logla 216 Jupiters *Staff. 

Jupiter’s beard, [tr. L. Barba Jovis.} A 
name for various plants. 

t a. Chrysocoma Limsyris (L, vulgaris), a South Eu- 
ropean plant with yellow composite flowers. Obs. b- 
Anthyllis Barba-Jovis, the Silverbush, a South European 
evergreen leguminous .shrub, having leaves covered with 
silvery down ; also applied to A. vulneraria, and the allied 
American genus Amorpha. c. The common houseleek, 
Sempervivnnt teciorwn = Jubarb. d., Hydnnm Barba- 
Jovis, a hymenomycetous fungus with a white fibrous 
margin. 

1367 Maplet Gr. Forest 47 Ivpiters Beard, called of the 
Greekes Chrysokoine, as you would say Goldilocks. It is 
hairie like Isope. Ibid. 56 Penroyall, of some Chiusitis, of 
others lupiter.s beard. 1760 J. Lee Itiirod. Bot. App. 316 
Jupiter’s Beard, Anthyllis, Ibid., Jupiter’s Beard, Ameri- 
can, Amorpha. 1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv. 353 
That which is generally called Jupiter's Beard or Silver- 
bush, from the splendid whiteness of the leaves which is 
owing to a fine nap or down that covers them. i86i Mrs, 
Lankester Wild FI. 37 House-leek .. is frequently called 
Jupiter’s Eye, Bullock's Eye, or Jupiter's Beard. 1879 
Prior Plant-71. 127 Jupiter s beard, ..the bou-se-leek, .so 
called from its massive inflorescence, like the sculptured 
beard of Jupiter. 

JupOll [d^frppn, d^tzpp-n, F. ^wpofi). Forms; 

5 iopon, -en, -oun, iupone, 6 iuppin, &. iow- 
poun, (7 juppori), 9 jupon. See also Gipon. 
[a. F. jupon, OF. also juppon, gip{p)on (=Sp. 
jubon, Pg. jubao, gibdo, It. giubbone, giuppone), 
deriv. of jupe, etc. JuPE.] 

1 . A close-fitting tunic or doublet ; esp. one worn 
by knights under the hanberk, sometimes of thick 
stuff and padded ; later, a sleeveless surcoat worn 
outside the armour, of rich materials and emblaz- 
oned with arms. Obs. exc. Hist. 

c 1400 Chaucer Ksit'.s T. 1262 (Camh. MS.) In a brest 
plate & in a lyjt lopoun {other MSS. gypon, lepon, gippon]. 
c 1440 Morte Arih, 905 Aboven hat a tesseraunt of ientylle 
maylez, A iupone of lerodyne iaggeda in schredez. cx^^a 
Alexander 2450 Sum. in lopons, sum in lesserantis. Ibid. 
4722 3it wont men in Jja woddis .. in lopons of hidis,_ 1480 
Caxton Descr. Brit. 39 Without iopen {Rolls ed. gipoun] 
tabard clok or bell. [1700 Drv'den Palamon ^ A rc. 1304 
Some wore a breastplate, and a light juppon.] 1826 W, 
Elliott Nun 13 A jupon shone Over his armour, 1864 
Bouvell Hei\ Hist. 4- Pop. xv. (ed, 3) 183 The shield and 
jupon of the eflSgy in Bristol Cath[edral]. 

f 2 . A short kirtle worn by women. Cf. Jup, 
Jdpe 2. Obs. 

1342 Tnv. R. Wardr, (1815) 84 Item ane Jowpoun of blak 
velvott lynit with gray. iSSS R- Whyte Let. to Sir R. 
Sydney Dey, in Collins -SVa* Lett. (1746) I. 376 In her Bed 
Chamber, [Sir John Packering] presented her with a fine 


Gown and a Juppin, which things weie pleasing to her 
Highnes. 

II 3. A woman’s skirt or petticoat. (Only as Fr.) 
1831 Harper's Mag. II. 576 (Stanf.) Jupon of plain, white 
cambric muslin. 

Juppe, variant of Jup, Obs. 

Juppertie, jupurdy, obs. ff. Jeopardy. 
i Jur, V. Obs. Also 7 jurre. [Echoic; cf. 
Jar zi. and Churr v.} intr. To butt with (or as 
with) the horns or head. Said of a ram, a batter- 
ing-ram, etc. Hence Ju rring z>bl. sb. 

1600 Holland Lisy xxxvn. xxxii. 963 By that time, .the 
[battering] ramme wasjurring also at the other part. 1601 
— Pliny IX. xxxi. (1634) I. 233 Crabs . . will fight one w'ith 
another, and then ye shall see them jur and butt with their 
hoi ns like rams. 1668 G. C. in H. More Dw. Dial. Pref. i 
(1713) 12 The Arietations or Jurrings of the Spirits in the 
Ventricles of the Brain. 1828 Craven Dial., Ju7-, to hit, to 
.strike, to push with the head. 

tJ'Ur, sb. Obs. rare. In 7 jurre. [f. prec.] 

A butt or push made by a ram or battering-ram. 

1600 Holland Lisjy xxxvi. xxiii. 932 When as the walls 
should be shaken with the rammes, they caught not hold of 
them . . and by plucking them aside, avoided their juries. 
i6og — A7n7n. Marcell, xxiir. iv. 222 To breake whatsoever 
standeth against it, with mightie strokes and maine jiirres. 

Jura bedsfformatims, etc. {Geol . ) ; see Jurassic. 
Jttra-irias = Tbias.sic. 

Jural (d.i^ROTal), a. [f, L, jitr-, stem of Jfts law, 
right - 1 - -AL.] 

1 . Of or relating to law or its administration ; 
legal ; juristic. 

163s Hcywood Land. Sinus Salutis Wks. 1874 IV. 289 
Iiino . . to your lurall seat Brings State and Power. 1676 
R, Dixon W2 A Tmo Test. To Rdr., I prefer the Jural sense 
. .and make use of Jural Terms borrowed from Laws Ec- 
clesiastical and Civil. 1783 E. Stiles United States 
elevated 24 The jural systems of Europe where reigns a 
mixture of Roman, Gothic .and other local or municipal 
law, 1861 Maine Anc. Law i. 2 Many jural phenomena 
lie behind the.se codes. 1880 Muirhead Gains iv. § 134 The 
question is as to facts, which ought to be stated according 
to their natural rather than their jural meaning, 

2 . Moral Philos. Of or pertaining to rights and 
obligations. 

18. . Whcwell (Webster, 1864) By the adjective jural we 
shall denote that which has reference to the doctrine of 
rights and obligations, _ 11843 — Elem. Mor.^ ii. xviii, That 
balanced jural condition of Society, in which Rights are 
neces.sary. 1863 J. Grote Treat. Moral Ideas vii._ (1876) 
g6 7itarg., Distinction between jural and non-jural views of 
morality. 

Hence Ju’rally adv., with reference to law, or 
to riglils and obligations. 

1874 H. StDGWiCK Meth. Ethics in. vi. 274 Sometimes 
there occurs a clear rupture of order in a society, .and then 
a new order, spdngtng out of and jurally rooted in disorder. | 

Jurament (dgusTament). Obs. exc. Hist. [ad. 

L. (post-cl.) jnrament-wn, f. jurdre to swear : 
see -MENT.] An oath. To do jnr aments {Univ. 
slang ) : see qnot. 1877. ! 

137s Galway Arch, in rath Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
App. v. 441 The parties have plighted their juramentes and 
put herunto their signes and .scales. 1394 Zepheria xxxi, 
loue . . smiles at louers iurament. 2708 Hearne Collect. 10 
July (O.H. S.) II._n8 Mr. Covert of Hart Hall. .having 
been deny’d three times Jfor his Degree of B.A.] the reasons 
were given into the Vtce-Chanc. — i. That he had not 
done Juraments. 1877 Chr, Wordsworth Scholse Academ. 
217 When a student was once senior Soph, he merely went 
into the Schools every term, and proposed one Syllogism 
jiir-amentl giatia, 3 .nd was Raid to be ‘doing juraments ’. 
t Jurame'ntal, a. Obs, rare. [f. prec. -f 
-AL. Cf. med.L. juramentdlis one who takes an 
oath.] Of or pertaining to an oath. Hence 
t JuramemtaUy adv., with an oath. 

1631 Howell Vefiice Proeme 2 Ecclesiastics . . in regard 
they have a dependance and juramentall obligation, in 
divers things, to another Piince, viz. the Pope. ax6g3 
Urquhart Rabelais in. xix. 156 A Promise juramentallj' 
confirmed. 

J'Urant (d3U0Tant), a. and sb. [ad. 'L.jurdnt- 
em, pr. pple. of jurdre to swear.] 

A. adj. Taking an oath; swearing. In Sc. Hist. 
opposed to non-jurant, noitjuring (q.v.). 

1713 JFodrow Corr. (1843) H. 23 Some judicious Non- 
jurors, who are fiimly of opinion that the spring of this is 
from some Jurant brethren. 1720 Ibid. 335 He had charged 
all his Jurant brethren as perjured, and yet came in after- 
wards and took the oath. 1837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. 1 1 . 1. vii, 
Such universally prevalent, universally jurant, feeling of 
Hope. 

B, sb. One who takes an oath. In Sc. Hist, op- 
posed to non-jurant, non-juror (q.v.). 

1383 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. tv. xii. 123 When- 
soever they wulde sweare amitie and confederation, .be- 
tweene both the lurants. 1770 Bp. Forbes Jrttls. (1886) 293 
The fruit of my labours at Inverness may, perhaps, fall into 
the hands of a Jurant. 1849 Life Rev. James Fisher iii. 53 
A religious clause declaring the jurant's profession and 
allowance, .of the true religion as presently professed. 

Jurassic (d3wr0e-sik), a. Geol. [ad. Y.Juras- 
sique, f. Jura (see def.) after Liassic, Triassic.} 
Of or pertaining to the Jura mountains : applied 
to geological formations belonging to the period 
between the Triassic and the Cretaceoxts, char- 
acterized by the prevalence of oolitic limestone, 
of which the Jura mountains between France and 
Switzerland are chiefly formed. 


1833 Lvell Princ, Geol. IH. 372 Sedimentaiy formations 
..as modern as the jurassic or oolite formations. 1865 
Lubbock Pi-eh. Times 290 The Aube runs through cret.-i- 
ceoiis and Jurassic .strata. 1873 Dawson Earth 4- Man 
viii. 189 The Trias is succeeded by a great and complex 
system of formations, usually known as the Jurassic. 

Jurat 1 (d^iio'rKt, F. ffivcC). Also 6 iurate, 
-att(e, 7-8 jurate. [ad. med.L. jiirdt-us, lit. 

‘ sworn man ’, sb. use of the pa. pple. of jurdre to 
swear. In sense 4 a. the equivalent of F, jurat 
(orig. a Prov. form = F. jzer^).} 

1 . One who has taken an oath ; a person who 
performs some duty on oath ; spec, one sworn to 
give information about the crimes committed in 
his neighbourhood, and in other ways to assist the 
administration of justice ; ajuror. Obs. exc. Hist. 

1531 Elyot Gov.m. vii, In iudiciall causes . .witnesses and 
iurates which shall precede in the triall, doo make no lasse 
othe. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VII 7 They were thought 
to have been confederates and Iurates of this newe con- 
spiracy. 1364 in Strype An 7 i. Ref. (1709) I. xii. 420 To 
every parish belongeth . Four or eight jurats for offences 
given and taken. 1660 R. Coke Power 4 Subj. 104 Aldred 
the Archbishop . . and Hugh the Bishop of London . . 
wrote that which the jurats had delivered. 1861 Pearson 
Eai-ly 4- Mid. Ages Eng. 413 The first step the justices in 
eyre took, .was to impanel four jurats from every township, 
and twelve from every hundred. 

2 . A municipal officer (esp. of the Cinque Ports) 
holding a position similar to that of an alderman. 

1464 Rolls Parlt. V. 513/2 P.rovost and Baillif, Jurates 
men and Burgeis men and their Successours. 1483 /izi/. 
338/1 Bailiff and Juiates. .of all and every the said vPortes. 
1584 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, xii. xvi. (1886) 209 M. L. 
Stuppenie, late Jurat of the same towne [New Romney]. 
rddoPEBYs Diary 7 May, Here were also all the Jurates of 
the towne of Dover. 1701 in Gentl.Mng. (181B) LXXXVIII. 
It. 402 Went to Church [at Gravesend] to which he had 
seen the Mayor go in procession, .attended by his brethren 
the Jurats, twelve in number, 1768 Blackstone Co 7 nm. 
III. VI. 79 A writ of error lies from the mayor and jurats 
of each port to the lord warden of the cinque ports, in 
his court of Shepway. X778 Esig. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Rye, 
The corporation . . consists of a mayor, 12 jurats, and the 
freemen. 1875 Stubbs Const. Hist. III. xxi. 561 If these 
twenty-five jurats are the predecessors of the twenty-five 
aldermen of the wards. 

3 . In the Channel Islands, one of a body of magis- 
trates, chosen for life, who in conjunction with the 
Bailiff form the Royal Court for administration 
of justice ; they are ex officio members of the States. 

Their number i.s twelve for each of the islands of Guernsey 
and Jersey, and six for Alderney. 

[1339 Rolls Parlt. IL 109/2 William Payn, un des Jurez 
de risle de Gereseye.] 1537 T. Cumptun in Ellis Orig. Lett. 
Ser. II. III. 92 [An] Inventory ,. made In the presence of 
the Deane and of too Jurattes of this Isle. 1694 Falle 
Je7‘sey Pref. B iij b, A Gentleman of Jersey . . one of 
the Jurats of the Royal Court of that Island. 1765 Black- 
stone Co7mu. 1 . Introd. § 4. 106 All causes are originally 
determined by their own officers, the bailiffs and jurats of 
the island.s. 1873 J. Lewes Census 1871. 204 Twelve jurats 
chosen by the members of the ‘ States '. 

4 . With reference to France, etc. : a. A municipal 
magistrate in certain towns, as Bordeaux, b. A 
member of a company or corporation, sworn to see 
that nothing is done against its statutes. 

1432 Rolls Parlt. IV. 406/1 The Mair and Juratz of the 
Toune of Burdeux. 1523 Ld. Berners From. I. Ixiii. 85 
They of Tourney . .made newe prouost, and iurates, acord- 
ynge to their auncyent vsages. 1670 Cotton Esperiimt 
m. IX. 420 Upon the Banks of the River Garonne; w'here 
the Jurats of Bordeaux came to receive him. 1714 Fr. Bk. 
Rates 123 The Jurats of the Merchants, wholesale Mer- 
cers, and Haberdashers of the City of Paris. 1804 Med. 
Jrnl. XII. 542, 1 informed the Jurats, that . . my colleague 
or myself would return to the isle [Malta]. 

Jlirat^ (dguBTffit). Law. [ad. L.yVJz'ztfww that 
which is sworn, neut. pa. pple. oi jurdre to swear.] 
A memorandum as to when, where, and before 
I whom an affidavit is sworn. 

1796 Reg. Gen., Mich. 37 Geo. HI in Terzn Reports {xZoi) 
VII, 82 No affidavit shall be. .made use of. .in the jurat of 
which there .shall be any interlineation or erasure. 1833 
Penny Cycl. I. 164/2. 1896 Daily News 4 Aug. 2/6 The 

proof of the trustees .. was not admitted, the jurat being 
informal, 

^ pa. pple. Obs. rare~^. [ad. L.ywraf- 

us sworn ; see Jurat 1.] Sworn, bound by oath. 

1433 Waterf. Arch, in rath Rep. Hist. MSS. Coinin. 
App. V. 29s Ony man jurate in an enqueste. 

Juration *• (dgur,?f'j3n). rare. ' [ad. late L. 
jnrdfidn-em, n. of action from jurdre to swear.] 
The action of swearing ; an oath. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., Juration, an Oath. 1834 Mrs. 
Austin in J. Ross 3 Gcfierat. E 7 iglisltw, (1888) II. ii. 13 
‘Two oaths’, or to speak more accurately (for there is no 
juration in the case), two ‘ d — ns ’. 

Juration 2, aphetic form of Adjuration. 

C1425 St. Christina xxii. in Anglia VIII. 127/40 pen 
Cristyn was prej'ed and adiurid of the wife . .WhoS iura- 
cyone Cristyn took at grefe. 

Ju’rati've, a. rare. [ad. late L. jilrdtivus, 
f. ppl. stem of jurdre to swear.] = J ueatort. 

In mod. Diets. 

J'Urator (dgure'Tsj). rare, [a. L. jnrdtor, 
a^ent-n. from jurdre to swear; inmed.(Anglo)L., 
a juror, a juryman.] = Jurat I i. 

1622 Callus Stat, Sewers (1647) 97 The Four and twmity 
lurators in Kent in Rumney Marsh, who alw-nys upon theit 



JURATORIAL. 


Oaths set down every particular mans ground in certain . . 
and accordingly were the parties seveially taxed. 1872 

0. Shipley Gloss. Eccl, Terms s.v. Conspurgator, A jurator 
who . . swore to his innocence. 

Juratorial (dgu'ratosTial), a. [f. as next 
+ -AL.] Of or belonging to a jury. 

_ 1865 Fall Mall G. 4 Oct. a The most flagrant instances of 
jinatorial perversity. 

Juratory (dguaTatari), a. [ad. late h. jiim- 
tori-us confirmed by oath : see Jurat 1 and -oky.J 
Of or pertaining to an oath or oaths; expressed 
or contained in an oath. 

*553 in Picton L'pool Munic.Rec. (1883) I.32Thos.More.. 
tooke the oathe of a Burgesse to doe all thynges according 
to the vertue of the burgesses oathe . . and also the laudable 
uses and customs of the sayd towneand not juratory. 1647 
R. Stewakt Answ. Lett. Dr, Turner 51 Freed from his 
juratory obligation. 111734 North E.xant. i. iii. § 136 (1740) 
211 The juratory, dying Denials, of the whole criminal 
Charge of the Plot, made by every individual suffering 
Person at his Execution. 1806 W. Taylor in Ann, Rev, 
IV. 260 Affirmative or Juratory declarations of opinion. 

Jurdan, -en, obs. forms of Jordan. 1 

Chiefly .Sr. Obs. [ad. L. stem 
of jils law, right : ‘in jure ’ answers to L. in j'fire,'] 

1 . The science of law, jurisprudence. 

1496 i’c. Acts Jas. IV (1814) 238/1 To remane thre 5eris at 
Jie sculis of art and lure, sua pat jiai may haue knawlege 
.. of Jje lawis. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Ixiii. 4 Doctouris 
in jure and medicyne. Ibid. l.xv. 3 To speik of science . . Off 
jure, of wisdome, or intelligence. 1556 Lauder Tractate 
448 Thay suld haue knawlage of boith the luris, Als weill 
the Canone as Ciuile law. 

2 . A just privilege, a right. 

*533 Bellenden Livy iv. (1822) 314 Gif tlie U-ibunis has. . 
tane fra the Faderis thare majesties and juris, c 1745 
in Gentl. Mag. (1773) XLIII. 498 Sherlock the Elder, with 
his jure divine, Did not comply till the battle of Boyne. 

II Ju*re, L., abl. of Jits right ; in plir. juTe di- 
vrno by divine right (see Divine a. 2) ; hence 
juredivinigt, abeliever in the divine right of kings ; 
jure-divinoghip {nonce-ivd,), 

1663 Sir G. Mackenzie Rellg. Stoic y\. (1685) 51 The sole 
jure-divinoship of all Ecclesiastical Rites. 1681 [T. Flai- 
51 An] Heraclitus Ridens (1713) I. 237 All your Bishops, and 
Tantivy Cleigymen, ..your Jure Divinists^w'no have re- 
nounced the Covenant. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones u. i, A 
jure divino tyrant. 

Jure, V. tiance-wd. 

1 . Used contextually with reference to jwoy, as 
if= malte jurors of you. 

1596 Shahs, i Hen. IV, ii. ii. 97 You aie Grand lurois, 
are ye ? Wee’l iure ye ifaith. 

2 . 7;(j«ftf-adaptation of L. jurare to swear (with 

allusion to Horace Ep. i. i. 14, Nullius addiclus 
jurare in verba magistri). I 

1818 Keble in Sir J. Coleridge Mem. iii. (1869) 24 If J | 
must jure into any man’s Verbs I think on the whole it | 
would be his. I 

[| Jurel (dgu^Tel). [Sp.- American.] A fish of 

the genus Caranx, found along the southern coast 
of the United States. 

1760-73 tr. Juan <S- Ulloa's Voy. (ed. 3) II, 226 The chief 
kinds are cod, berrugates, the spur fish, sole, turbet, jureles, | 
and lobsters. 1890 in Cent, Diet. \ 

t Jurenay, var, of JORNAY. Obs. \ 

1495 in Ld, Treets. Acc, Scot. I, 226, ij ellis of cramtnesy \ 
vellous, to be a jurenay aboue his harnes. 1 

Jurgon, obs. form of Jargon sb.'^ j 

Juridic (d^uri'dik), a. [ad. L. juridictis, f. ' 
jus, jur~ law + -dicus saying, f, root of dteSre to ' 
say. Cf. F. juridiqtie (1453 in Godef.).] 

1 . Of or pertaining to law, legal ; =next i. 

*553 1 ’. Wilson Rhet. (1580) Table Qijb, Division of 
causes iuridje. 1691 Wood Ath. O.xon. I. 7 It is penned in 
a Juridic Stile. 1894 ThinkerY. 439 This relationship was 
essentially juridic in character, 

2. = Juridical 2. 

i8gz Monist II. 298 The revolution of the last century . . 
forgot the rights of juridic persons, of corporations, and law 
became an . . individualiser. 

Juridical (d^nri'dikal), a. Also 6 iurysdy- 
call. [f, as prec. + -al. With the early form 
jurisdical (like jurisdiction), cf. OF. jitrisdiciabh 
VGodef.).] 

1 . Of, relating to, or connected with the adminis- 
tration of law or judicial proceedings ; sometimes 
in more general sense = legal. 

Juridical styles (Sc.), set forms of legal documents, = the 
‘ common forms ’ of English lawyers. 

iSoz Ord. Crysten Men (W. de W. 1506) iv, .xxi. 250 With- 
out lycence of the pope & concessyon lurysdycall. 1584 
Burleigh Let, to Whitgift in Fuller Ch. Hist, ix. v. § g 
(1655) *55 'Phis Juridicall and Canonicall sjftner of poor j 
Ministers, is not to edifie and reform. 1611 in Gutch Coll. 
Cur. I. loi Ceremonial and juridical assemblies of magis- 
tracy. *759 Johnson Idler No. 54 T 1, I .. present you 
with the case . . in as juridical a manner as I am capable. 
1839 James Louis XIV, II. 51 That trial . . as far as Juri- 
dical decision went, was a mere farce. 1884 Sir C. Bowen 
in Law Times Rep. LI. 531/2 The various uses that have 
been made by judges or juridical writers of the terms. 

2 . Assumed by law to exist ; juristic. 

1900 Daily News 20 Apr. 7/5 A Bill . . extending to juri- 
dical persons, tliat is, duly registered corporations or part- | 
nerships, the right to engage in mining. j 

Juridically (d27^ri'dikali), adv. [f. prec. + 
-LY ^.] In a juridical manner; with reference to | 
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the administration of law ; with legal authority ; 
legally ; in the view of the law. 

i6oz T. Fitziiekbkrt AySu/. 10 To prone it iuridically, in 
a matter of lyfeand death, Remonst. Div. Passages 

conc.Ch. Sf Kingd. Ircl. 24 Being called upon and examined 
juridically, upon oath he deposed these words. 1795 Burkl 
Traits Popery Laws Wks, 1S42 II. 434 The received 
opinion, though not jmidically deliveied, has been [elc.J. 
1823 Lingard Eng. VI. 321 He had examined that 

marriage juridically ; had pronounced it good and valid. 

t Juridi'cial, a. Obs. [ad. L. jliridicidl-is : 
see J UHiDio and -ial, Cf. obs. Y .juridicial (a 1 5 2 1 
in Godef.).] a. Relating to the legality of an 
action, b. ==Jubidical i. 

The two earlier quots. refer to the different classes of legal 
questions enumerated in Cicero's De Invent. 11. xxiii. 69. 

C1530 L. Cqx R/iet, (1809) 79 Whan there is no d out but 
that the dede is done, and who dyd it, many tymes contro- 
tiersy is had, whether it hathe bene done laufully or not. 
And this state is negociall or iuridiciall. 1553 T. Wilson 
Rbet. (1580) 90 The State i. Coniectuiall. ii. Legall. m. 
Iuridiciall. 1610 W. Folkingham Art tj’ Survey i. i. 2 The 
Legall part prescribes Methodicall & Juridiciall confines to 
the whole course of Survey. 

Juried (d^unTid), a. [f. Jury sb. -h -ed^.] 
Formed into a jury ; hence formed into a com- 
pany of twelve. 

1839 Bailey Festus viii. 92 You too, ye juried signs,, .fare- 
well! 

t Ju Tier. Obs. rare. Forms : 5 iuryour, 6 
iuryer, 7 juriar. [App. aii alteration of jurour 
Juror, after jury : but cf. clothier, furrier, etc.] 
One who has taken an oath ; a juror or juryman. 

1496 Bk. St, A Ibans E v, A sentence of luges, A dampnyng 
of luryours. 1534 Whitinton TuUyes Offices iii. (1540) 132 
Whan sentence is to hegyue to t = by] him that hathsworne 
or made an othe, let the iuryer remember that he taketh 
god to be wytnesse. 1687 Winstanley Aiz/ar Poets 55 He 
was found guilty by twelve common juriars'. 

Juring (dgua-riq), ppl. a. rare. [f. '*jure vb. 
(as ad. L, jurare') + -ifg ^.] Taking the oath ; 
jurant. (0pp. to non juring.) 

1710 Managers’ Pro .J- Con 43 Juring, Non-Juring, and. . 
abjuring Clergy. 1870 Union Rerj. 32 The number of juring 
clergy began to fail. 

Jurisconsult (d3U8:ris|kpnst^‘lt). [ad. h.jtlris- 
consulius, f. juris, gen. of jus law -i- consuliiis 
skilled : see Consult sb.’i Cf. F. jurisconsulte 
(15th c. in Hatz.-Darm.).] One learned in law, 
esp. in civil or international law ; a jurist ; a master 
ot jurisprudence. 

1605 Bacon Adv. Learn. 11. i. § 2 In divers particular 
sciences, as of the jurisconsults. 1676 W. Row Contn, 
Blairs Autobiog.^ xL (1848) 365 Proper for jurisconsults, 
JawyerSj and politicians. 1803 Edin. Rev. I. 367 hlore 
interesting than a municipal judge or juris consult. 1871 
Morley Condorcet in Crit. Misc. Ser. I. (1878) 60 It was to 
Condorcet’s honour as a jurisconsult that he should have 
had so many scruples, attrih. 1870 Lowell Among my 
Bks. Ser. i. (1873) 115 We must give his argument in the., 
splendor ofits jurisconsult latinity. 

t JurisconsuTtor. Obs. i^are — ^. =prec. 

1549 Conipl. Scot, xvit, 144 'The philosophovrs ande iuris- 
consultours in the anciant dais, lies familiarly discriuit one 
thing be the contrar thyng. 

Jurisdiction (d3UorisdrkJan). Forms: 4-6 
iure-, (4 iuri-, iurdiccion), 4-7 iurisdiccion, 
etc. (with usual interchange of i and y, cc and ct, 
on and outt), 5 iurisdycion, 7- jurigdiction. 
[orig. a. OF. jure-, juri-, jurdiction, -dicion (F. 
juridictioii), ad. L. jurisdictidn-em, f. juris, gen. 
oljits law A dictio, n. of action f. dTcere to say, de- 
clare. Subsequently assimilated to the L. form, 
which, was also used in F. in the 1 7-1 8th cents,] 

1 . Administration of justice ; exercise of judicial 
authority, or of the functions of a judge or legal 
tribunal ; power of declaring and administering 
law or justice ; legal authority or power. 

[1267 Act $2 Hen. Ill, c. 2 (Stat. Marleherge) Qui non sit de 
feodo suo, aut super ipsuin habeat jurisdictionepi per Hun- 
dredam vel ballivam que sua sit.] a 1300 Cursor Pi. 26324 
He [a priest] has his iurediction tint o ps rnan al wit resun. 
<11380 Wyclif Sel. IVhs. III. 265 pes wordis of Crist ineneh 
two juridiccioun.s, as spiritual and seculer. c 1386 Chaucer 
Friar's T. 21 Thanne hadde he thurgh hi.s Iurisdiccion 
[MS. Peiw. -diction, Harl. iurediccioun, Comb., Corp., 
Lansd. iurdiccion, -diction, -e] Power to doon on hem 
correccion. i3<)S Purvey Remanstr. (1851! 30 Neithir the 
king, neithir his justlsis han jurisdiccioun on clerkis, trespace 
thei nevere so moche. 1490 Caxton Eneydos xxLx. m 
Whan som body hathe submytted hymself.. to the iuris- 
dicyon of some luge [etc.]. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 
10 By pryncely preemynence and Iuredyccyon._ 1538 
Starkey England ii. i. 170 In admynystratyon of justyce 
..in such thyngys as they had jurj’sdycyon of. <^1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 246 Ecclesiastical! persones, should 
not . . exercise iurisdiccion, or any kynd of aucthoritie in 
temporall matters. 1,-1670 Hobbes Dial. Comm. Laws 
(1677) 153 To declare the Law, which is not Judgment, hut 
Jurisdiction. 1756-7 tr. Keyslcr's Trav. (1760) III. 431 
The nobility of the district of Padua had fonneily the 
criminal jurisdiction, as it is called, over their vassals. 1844 
H. H. Wilson Brit. India II. 129 The districts, .were not 
intended to be exempted from the jurisdiction of the 
Company's officers, 1M3 H. Cox lustit. in. iv. 640 The 
Chief Justiciar, .had general jurisdiction of pleas civil and 
criminal. 1864 Bryce Holy Rom. Emp. xix. (1873) 343 Free 
from all jurisdiction of the Pope or any Catholic prelate. 
1892 F, T, Pigott (iitlPi E.xlerritoriality ; the law relating 
tu Consular Jurisdiction. 1896 Law Times Rep. LXXIII. 


JURISPRUDENCE. 

' 6go/i _This couit has no jurisdiction over the propeity in 
.\nieiica. 

1 Jig. 1594 Carew Hnarle’s E.vam. IVils (1616) 128 If wee 
I will jaine a perfect Logician . . all the Sciences, .appertaine 
to his iurisdiction. 

2 . Power or authority in general; administration, 
rule, control. 

_ 1:1425 Lydg. Assembly oj Gods 480 Eueiy other thyng 
in whom Dame Nature Hath any iurysdiccion. 1433 — 
Si. Edmund ii. 929 For God hath power and lurysdiccioun 
Make tongis speke of bodies that be ded. 1667 Milton 
P. L. H. 319 To live e-xempt From Heav’n’s high jurisdiction, 
1756-82 J. Wahton Ess. Pope II. ix. 113 The tranquillity 
and ease of the mind, depend upon a thousand things 
that are not under our jurisdiction, i860 Marsh Eng. 
Lang. xii. 261 Man's language is higher than himself .. and 
still less subject than he to the jurisdiction of the laws of 
material nature. 

3 . The extent or range of judicial or administra- 
tive power ; the territory over which such power 
extends. 

c 1380 Wyclif ]Vks. Ci88oj 57 Prelatis letten & forbeden 
prestis to preche he gospel in here iurdiccion or bischope- 
riche, but gif hei han leue & letteris of hem. 1474 Caxton 
C/iesse IV. iv. Kviij, The luge ought to deffende and kepe 
the labouiers and possessyons which ben in his lurisdyccion 
by al right and lawe. 1555 Eden Decades 23 In al this 
trade, they passed throwgh the Iurisdiction of other 
princes. 1632 Lithgovv Trav. 25 The other sequestrate 
'Tuscan jurisdiction, is the little coraomvealth of Luca. 
1770 Connect. Col. Rec. (1885) XlII. 399 Resolved that the 
said lines.. shall be the jurisdiction lines. .between the said 
towns. 1833 Ht. Martineau Chatmed Sea ii. 15 Whether 
he should not send on this procession, and keep the next 
that might arrive within hisjurisdiction, 1833 J. H. Newman 
Hist. Sk. (1873) II. [III.] I. i. 4 Basil’s care of the churches 
..extended far beyond the limits of his own jurisdiction. 
Jig. 163s N. Carpenter ii. xii. 191 God hath 

..permitted the sea sometimes Jo breake his appointed 
limits, and inuade the Iurisdiction of the land. 1671 R. 
Bohun iVl/id gi "rhey [winds] never cease blowing within 
their own jurisdiction. 

4 . A judicial organization ; a judicature; a couit, 
or series of courts, of justice. 

1765 Blackstonic Cfww. I. Introd. §3.79 Peculiar laws 
.. adopted and used only in certain peculiar courts and 
jurisdictions. Ibid. I. vii. 242_No jurisdiction upon earth 
has power to try hint in a criminal way. 1821 J. Q. Adams 
in Davies Pletric Syst. iii. (1871) 269 The jurisdictions to 
which resort must he had .. are those of municipal police. 
1878 Lecky Eng. tu iBf/i C. II. v. 67 The abolition of 
hereditary jurisdictions. 

Jlirisdictional (dguorisdi'kjsnal), a, [f. prec. 
-1- -AL : cf. Y.juridictionnel.'] Of or pertaining to 
jurisdiction. 

1644 Jessop Angel oy Epk. 25 The Jurisdictionall Pre- 
eminence of a Bishop over the Presbyters. 1780 in I. Allen 
Hist. Vetmoni (1798) 149 The Legislature of this State do 
lay a jurisdictional claim to all the lands whatever, east of 
Connecticut river. i8n Gen. Hist, in Ann. Reg. 124 Ail 
jurisdictional seigniorie.s_ are thereby abolished, and are 
declared incorporated with the nation. 1897 Eng, Hist. 
Rev. Jan. 152 T’o avert the hostility of the canonists by., 
conceding some of their jurisdictional claims. 

Hence Jnrisdi’ctioiially atfy., in the way of a 
judicial decision ; with regard to jurisdiction. 

1674 P. Walsh Quest. Oath Alleg. (1677) 13 A Formal 
and Authoritative Tribunal to decide Jurisdictionally who 
shall be Pope or King. 1881 Ch. Q. Rev. Apr. 196 In the 
East the patriarchates were of veiy w ide extent, geographic- 
ally and juri.sdictionally. 

Jurisdictive (d^uarisdl-ktiv), a. rare. [f. 
jurisdiction, on analogy of administration, ad- 
ministrative, and the like (but adjs. in -ive are 
properly formed on vbs., and there is no L. '*jilris- 
dtcere)i\ Of or pertaining to jurisdiction. 

1640 Bp, Hall Episc.^ ii. vii. 47 Probabilities of a Super- 
eminent, and Jurisdictive power, in these special! Angels. 
1641 hliLTON Ch. Govt. II. iii, That jurisdictive power in the 
Church there ought to be none at all. 1649 Prynne Vind. 
Liberty Eng. 34. 1763-83 Cath. Macaulay Hist. Eng. V. 
17.1 (Jod.) Who were to exercise jurisdictive power. 1862 
Beveridge Hist. India. II. v. v. 379 The jurisdictive powers 
and authoiities of the supreme court. 

Jurisprudence (d^uarisjpr^Pdens). [ad. L. 
jurisprudentia (also pjntdenlia juris) : cf. It. 
giurisprudenza, F. jurisprudence ‘ the skille or 
knowledge of laws’ (Cotgr. 1611): perh. the 
immed. source,] 

1. a. Knowled|;e of or skill in law. 

1628 Coke On Ltii. Epih, For a farewell to our juris- 
prudent, I wish vnto him the gladsome light of jurispru- 
dence. 1758 Blackstone Study 0/ Law m. Comm. (1809) 
I. 27 Aristotle him.self has said., that jurisprudence, or the 
knowledge of those laws, is the principal, and most perfect 
branch of ethics. 1795 Wythe Decis. Virginia 15 Being 
supposed to be known by men of jurisprudence. 

D. The science which tieats of human laws 
(written or unwritten) in general ; the philosophy 
of law. 

1756 T. Warton Ess. Pope I. vi. 300 The talents of 
Abelard were not confined to theology, jurisprudence, philo- 
sophy. 1781 Gibbon Decl. ly F. xvii. II. 40 The youth 
..who had devoted themselves to the study of Roman 
jurisprudence. 1799 Mackintosh Sind. Law Nature <5- 
Nations Wks. 1846 I. 345 Writers on general jurisprudence 
have considered states as moral peisons. 1832 Austin 
Jurispr. (1879) I. Prelim. Explan. 32, I shall distinguish 
general jurisprudence or the philosophy of positive law, 
from what maybe styled particular jurisprudence, or the 
science of particular law. i86t Q. Rev. CX. iig Ihe 
domain of (Comparative Jurisprudence, of which English 
Law forms a small province. 

145-2 
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JURY. 


2 . A system or boJy of law ; a legal system. ! 
1656 Blount y uris/ruiin/iCi;^. .ths siWe or form 1 

of the Law 1781 Gibbon Z>^c/, <5- A xliv. Under his reign 
.. the civil jurisprudence was digested in the immortal 
works of the Corfe, the Pandects, and the Institutes. 1818 
Hallam Mid. Ages viii. ii. (iSigj II. 467 The difference 
between our Saxon and Norman jurisprudence. 1839 Ld. 
Brougham Statesm. Geo. HI, Ld. Mansfield (ed_. 2) 58 1 
Heads peculiar to Scottish jurisprudence, to which the 
English law affords no parallel, a 1859 Macaulav Hist. 
Hng. .XXV. V. 235 The history of our medical jurisprudence. I 
a 1862 Buckle Misc. Wks. (1872) 1 . 1 The noblest gift Rome 
has bequeathed to posterity, is her jurisprudence. 1 

Jurispru-dent, sb. and a. [a. obs. F. jtiris- 
frtident, back-formation from Jurisfincdence : cf. l 
prudence, prudent. The L. expression was jfiris- 
peritus, or jure-peritusP\ 

A. sb. One versed in, or treating of, jurispru- 
dence ; a man learned in the law ; a jurist. 

1628 [see prec. ij. i6S9 T. Pecke Parnassi Pnerp. 12 
Lawyers by Law, are Jurisprudents named. <ti8sg_ De 
Quincey Klosterhehn v. Wks. 1890 XII. 46 Klosterheim . . 
had been pronounced by some of the first jurisprudents a 
female appanage. 1892 Q. Rev, Apr. 363 Monogamy, as 
admirably defined by the great Roman jurisprudent. 

B. Versed or skilled in jurisprudence; hav- 
ing knowledge of the principles of law. 

1737 R. West Let. 2 Dec. in Gray's Corr., Adieu ! I am 
going to my tutor's lectures on one Puffendorff, a very 
jurisprudent author. 1837-9 Hallam Hist. Lit. i. vii. § 50 
The eulogy of Cicero on Sctevola, that he was the most 
jurisprudent of orators, and the most eloquent of lawyers. 

Jurisprudential (-de'njal), a. [f. L. jiiris- 
prudhitia + -al.] Of or pertaining to jurispru- 
dence ; rarely of persons : JuRiaPHUDENT B. 

1775 C. Johnston Pilgrim n. x. 255 Three civil professions 
called liberal .. the sacerdotal, the juris-prudential, and the 
medical ; or, as they are called here, the Gown, the Long- 
robe, and the Faculty. i8ig Blackw. Mag. IV. 750/1 The 
doctor cannot be suspected of having any jurisprudential 
learning himself. 1832 S. Bailey Disc. Var. Subj. 100 It 
[relevant] had long been a jurisprudential word in Scotland. 
1884 W. S. Lilly in Contenip. Rev. Feb. 231 The great 
jurisprudential ideas which we find in the literature of the 
decadent Empire. 

Hence Jurisprudemtialist, a writer on juris- 
prudence, a legal practitioner. Jurisprudem- 
tially actv , in relation to jurisprudence. 

1802-12 Bentham Ration, yudic. Evict, ix. nr. vii, As to 
the jurisprudentialisc, his most common state is, perhaps, 
a sort of middle state between the two [impostor and dupe]. 
1828 Examiner 737/1 Viewing it jurisprudentially. 

Jurispru'dist. [irreg. f. JuMSPRUD-ENCB + 
-1ST.] = Jurisprudent sb. 

1793 state Papers m Ann. Reg. 213 , 1 have forgotten what 
these mercenary juris prudists have written upon the rights 
of nations. 1871 Lytton Coming Race xxvi. It is allowed 
by jurisprudists that it is idle to talk of rights when there 
are not corresponding powers to enforce them. 

Jurist ^dgue'rist). [a. F. juriste, ad. med.L. 
jurista. i.jiis,jur- law, right : see -TST.] 

1 1 . One who practises in law ; a lawyer. Obs. 

1^81 Caxton Myrr. i. v, 26 They, .become aduocates and 
iuristes for to amasse and gadre alway money. 1489 Caxton 
Faytes of A. t. i. 7 As wel auncyent nobles as iuristes and 
other. 1633 Ukquhakt Rabelais i. xvii. The Parisians., 
are by nature both good jurer.s and good jurists. 1849 
Macaulay Hist. Eng vii. II. 375 All the ablest jurists and 
advocates of the Tory party had, one after another, refused 
to comply. 

2 . One who professes or treats of law ; one versed 
in thf" science of law ; a legal writer. 

a 1626 Bacon (J.), Thisis not to be measured by the princi- 
ples of j urists. 1763 Blackstone Comm. I. vii, 254 In respect 
to civil suits, all the foreign jurists agree. 1844 H. H. 
Wii.soN_ Brit, India I 413 The doctrines of the Moham- 
medan jurists are somewhat at variance on thus matter. 
1879 Fkoude Cmsar xiii. 177 The body of admirable laws 
which are known to jurists as the ‘ Leges Juliae 

3. In the Universities : A student of law, or one 
who takes a degree in law, 

1691 A. Wood A ih 0 .von. I. 514 This person [John Jones] 
being entred and settled in a jurists place, he applyed him- 
self to the study of the civil law. 1758 Blackstone Study 
of Law in Comm. (1809) I 15 One of the three questions 
to be annually discussed at the act by the jurist-mceptors 
shall relate to the common law, \ 8 gS JVesim, Gas. 17 Oct. 
1/3 Downing provided the Senior Jurist in the years 1882, 
1B83, and 1884. 

Juristic (dguri-stik), a. [f. ined.L. jurista 
Jurist -f -ic: see-iSTic.] Of or belonging to a 
jurist; pertaining or relating to the subject or 
study of law ; legal ; created by law. 

1831 Carlyle Early Germ. Lit. in Misc. Ess. (1872) III. 
198 Men as brave as they of the Robber- Towers,, .who in 
many a stout fight taught them a juristic doctrine. 1837 — 
Fr, Rev. Ill, 11. vi, In the Convention Tribune, it drones 
continually, mere Juristic Eloquence. 1873 Poste Gains 
1. 153 A University of persons in the private code is a ficti- 
tious or juristic person [cf. Ger. juristische Person}. 

So Jarl'stics sb., the study or theory of law. 

*837 Carlyle Fr. Rev. III. 11. v, The rest , , welter amid 
Law of Nations, Social Contract, Jurisiics, Syllogistics. 

Juri'Stical, tz- ff. asprec. + -ai.] =prec. 

Fraser's Mag, XLIX. 483 The juristical training of 
his mind and the legal discipline of his intellect. _ 1871 
Markby Elem. Law (1874) § 123 There is a fictitious 
person, or, as I prefer to call it, a juristical person., to which 
all the rights are supposed to belong. 

Hence Juri'stioally adv., in relation to law, 
from a legal point of view, 


1878 F. Harrison Eng. Sell, yurispr. i. in Forin. Rev. 
Oct. 489 Politically and socially speaking, law rests on 
something more than force. Juristically speaking, it rests 
on forc>. siiid force alone. 1881 Blcickw. Mag, Apr. 54 ° 
Possession is morally as well as juristically nine points of 
the law. 

Jurnalle, Jurney, obs. Journal, Journey. 
Juruut, obs. variant of Gebnut. 

1674-91 Ray N. C. Words 39 yurnut. Earth Nut, Bulbo- 
casiammi. 

Juroi? (d^u'TOi). Forms ; 4-6 iurrour(e, 4-7 
iurour, (4 ?ieror, 4-5 iuroure,-owre, 5 iorour, 
-owxe, iorrour, 6 ioiirer, iewror), 6-7 iuror, 
(7 iurer, jurer), 7- juror, [a. AF. jurour = Ob. 
jureor (later jureur, 1 2th c.) = Pr. jurador, It. 
giuralore L. jurdtor-em, agent-n. from jurdre 
to swear. The L. jwm^orand Pf?. jurour occur in 
Eng. records long before the vernacular word.] 

1 . One of a company of men sworn to deliver 
a verdict on a matter officially referred to them ; 
a member of a jury ; a juryman. 

The word has the same historical development as is seen 
in Jury, but has now a wider range of application than 
juryman, being freely used historically of members of the 
ancient inquests out of which the juiy system arose, as well 
as of members of a jury chosen to adjudicate between com- 
petitors, and award prizes, to whom ‘ juryman ’ is seldom 
applied. 

[1188 Glanvill ir. xvii, Aut bene notum est ius ipsum 
ipsis imatoribus omnibus aut quidam sciunt . . aut omnes 
ignorant. 1290 Rolls Parlt. I. 19/2 In cujus rei testimo- 
nium predict! Juratores bigilla sua apposuerunt. Et dicunt 
.. quod dampna ilia se extendunt ad Vigiuti Libras. 1292 
Britton 1. i. § 11 Et voliims qe . . nos Justices . . ne pasent 
mie les pointz de nos brefs, ne des presentementz de jurours. 
Ibid. I. V. § a Cum .. les jurours soint venuz en court, si 
porunt il estre chalengez.] 1377 Langl. P, PI. B. vii. 44 
Ac many a iustice an[d] iuroure wolde for lohan do more. 
C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 183 3k iurrourls in que.stis 
woien forsweren hem wittyngly for here dyner and a noble. 
?ri4oo Lvdg. jEsop's F'ab. :ii. 133 Al suche raveyne .. 
Beganne at false jurrouis and at false witnesse. 1330-1 Act 
22 Hen. VIII, c. 14 It shall be forthwith tried . .by the same 
iurours of the same countie. 1379 Fulke Heskins' Pari. 
389 We haue excepted against many of the lewrors. 1602 
T. Fitzherbebt .ri/r)/. 12 Our lurers are not to ludge de 
lure, but de facto, not of matter of Lawes, or right it self, 
but of matter of fact only. 16*3 Shaks. Hen. VIII, v. iii. 
60, I shall both finde your Lordship, ludge and luror, You 
are so merctfull. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. x. 140 The 
false verdict of jurors, whether occasioned by embracery or 
not, was antiently considered as criminal. i8*i J. Q. Adams 
in C. Davies ATetn Syst. in. (1871) 126 The attorney-general 
.. agreed to withdraw a juror and advised to leave the 
remedy to parliament. 1877 Ld. Cairns in Law Rep, 3 
App. Cases 197 The judge has a certain duty to discharge, 
and the jurors have another and a different duty, 

b. With qualification, as grand juror, common 
or petty juror, special juror. (Cf. Jury sb. 2.) 

1396 Shaks. \ Hetu I V, w. ii. 96 You are Grand lurers, 
are ye? Wee'l iure ye ifaitb. iMi Loud. Gas. No. 1667/3 
The humble and joynt Addresse of . . the Grand Jurors of 
Your Majesties County of Montgomery i8_og Tomlins 
Law Diet. s.v. yaryx. The Jur.jrs contained in the panel 
are either special or common Jurors. >823 J. F. Cooper 
Pioneers xxxiii. (1869) 141/2 On his way to hear and to 
decide the disputes of his neighbours, as a petit juror. 1883 
Wharton's Law Lex. (ed. 7) s.v. ynry, There is no re- 
muneration for common jurors. . .Special jurors get a guinea 
a cause by s, 34 of 6 Geo. IV. c. 50. i8gi Law Times XCI. 
205/2 The functions of a grand juror are too often those of 
the fifth wheel in the coach. 

t 2, (F rom the corrupt conduct formerly at- 
tributed to jurors.) One who brings false wit- 
ness or a false presentment (against the innocent, 
or in favour of the guilty) ; a slanderer, backbiter ; 
an oppressor ; a covetous man. Obs. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (r88ol 63 pei . . hiren also iurrouris & 
ojiere gentil men of centre to forswere hem wyttyngly on 
he bok, c 1380 — Sel. Wks. 111 . 394 If her he any cursid 
jurour extorsloner or avoutrer, he wil not be schryven at his 
owne curat, bqt go to a flatryng frere, Jpat wil asoyle hyin 
falsely for a litel money by jeere. c 1440 Gesta Rom. ir. 
lii. 372 (Add. MS.) Bi the foxe are vndirstondyn vokette.s 
. . CQurteers, lurrours, and wily men. 1509 Barclay Shyp 
of Folys (1570) 151 Sclaunderers, lyers, and iurours of the 
syse, 1338 Bale yohaii Baptiste 85 in Harl. Misc, I. 104 
The covetouse iourer shall now be lyherall. 1330 — Image 
both Ch. {Rev, xiv. i8) Sodainly as a snare shall that 
teirible day light vpon them vnbewares, as did death on the 
couctous iourer. 

3 . One of a body of persons appointed to award 
prizes in a competition. 

1831 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 34 If exhibitors accepted 
the office of jurons, they ceased to be competitors for prizes 
in the class to which they were appointed. 

4 . One who takes or has taken an oath; one 
who swears allegiance to some body or cause. 
(Cf. Non-jubob.) 

(1 1392 Marlowe Massacre Paris ii. v 5 , I am a juror in 
the holy league. 1623 Cockeram, Iuror, a swearer, c vioa 
Ken in Anderdon Life xxiv. (1854) 691 [Frampton had] 
never interrupted communion with the jurors, [and would 
concur in anything which tended to peace]. 1881 Agnew 
Theol, Consol. 287 The Presbyterian ministers who were 
jurors, were regarded as lukewarm servants of their Church 
and country. 

b. A profane swearer, nonce-word, 

*633 Urquhart Rabelais i. xvii, The Parisians . . are" by 
nature both good Jurers and good Jurists, and somewhat 
overweening, _ 1709 Steele Taller Tfo. 137 r 3 (Were there 
no Crime in it) nothing could be more diverting than the 
j Impertinence of the High Juror. 


tJuTOry. Obs, In 5 iorory, iorowrye, iur- 
rowry, iorourry. [f. Juror 2 h- -y : cf. OF. 
jurcrie ‘fonction du jure’ (Godef.).] Bearing of 
false witness or false presentments ; slander, de- 
famation. (Cf. Juror 2.) 

c 1440 Promp. Parv, 265/1 Iorowrye [P, iorory), susurrium. 
c 1485 Digby Myst, v. 639 And I vse Iorourry, Enbrace 
questes ofperiury. 

Jurr. Sc, A low or worthless woman, 

1786 Burns A, Armour' s Prayer \\\, As for the jurr, poor 
worthless body, She’s got mischief enough already. 1883 
Edgar Old Ch. l.ife Scotl, 337 The scandalous^ conduct of 
thi.s ‘jurr’ led to a public demonstration of feeling, 

Jurram, variant of Jobram. 

Jury (dguoTi), sb. Forms : 4 iuree, 4-5 iure, 

5 iurye, 6-7 iurie, 7 jurie, (6 iewrie, 7 jewry), 
6-7 iury, 7- jury. [a. AF. juree, jure (as in 
senses i, 2) — OY.jurde oath, juridical inquiry, in- 
quest ; mtA.lu. jiirdta, sb. from fem. pa, pple. of 
jurdre to swear (see -ade suffix).] 

1. In legal use. 

1 . A company of men sworn to render a ‘ verdict’ 
or true answer upon some question or questions 
officially submitted to them ; in modern times, in 
a court of justice, usually upon evidence delivered 
to them touching the issue ; but in the earliest 
times usually upon facts or matters within their 
own knowledge, for which reason they were sum- 
moned from the neighbourhood to which the 
question submitted to them related, or in which 
the person or persons lived as to whose conduct 
or death an ^ inquest ’ or investigation was held. 

Originally, ‘ The question to be addressed to them may 
take many different forms : it may or may not be one which 
has arisen in the course of litigation ; it may be a question 
of fact or a question of law, or again what we should now- 
a-days call a question of mixed fact and law. What are the 
customs of your district? What rights has the king in your 
district? Name all the land-owners of your district and say 
how much land each of them has. Name all the persons in 
your district whom you suspect of murder, robbery or rape. 
Is Roger guilty of having murdered Ralph ? Whether of 
the two has the greatest right to Blackacre, William or 
Hugh? Did Henry disseise Richard of his free tenernent 
in Dale ? The jury of trial, the jury of accusation, the jury 
which is summoned where there is no litigation merely^ in 
order that the king may obtain information, these all spring 
from a common root ' (Pollock & Maitland Hist. Eng, Law 
I. 118). 

Concerning the origin pf the jury system in its various 
applications, and e.sp. of trial by jury, much has been written ; 
but the name, in its English form, is not known to us 
till a jury had practically become what it is now, as a grand 
jury at an assize or at quarter sessions, a common or special 
jury in a criminal or civil trial, or a coroner's jury at an 
inquest (see Coroner and Inquest). 

In England, juries in all criminal trials, _ in civil trials in 
the superior courts, and in writs of inquiry, consist of 12 
men, who must be unanimous in their verdict. A grand 
jury and a coroner’s jury may consist of any number from 
12 to 23; and in these, the verdict of twelve (which is in 
fact a majority) is sufficient. Juries in county courts con- 
sist of 5. In Scotland, the number of the jury in a criminal 
trial is_ 15, and the verdict of a majority is accepted ; in a 
civil trial the number is 12, as in England, and their verdict 
must be unanimous, 

[1188 Glanvill IX. xi, Inquirentur autem huiusmodi pur- 
presture. per iuratam patrie siue visinetk Rolls Parlt. 
I. 20/1 Cum jur[atores] illius lnquis[itionis] calnnigniavit qui 
per calumpniam suam amoti fuerunt de Jur[ata] ilia. 129X 
Britton i. xxii. § 10 Des viscountes et des bailliffs qi ount 
plus de gentz somouus qe mester ne serroit en jureez et en 
enquestes. Ibid,, Et de ceux ausi qi ount mi.s en juieez et 
en enquestes gentz malades. 1328 Rolls Parlt, II. ig/2 II ne 
doit estre en Jurrez et Assises, si est il mys en un Jure 
de graunt Assise, .devant les Justices du Baunk.] ?aii4oo 
Morlc Arth, p62_ Ordayne thy selvene bathe jureez, and 
juggez, and justices of landes. 1467 Waterj. Arch, in 
\oth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v. 305 There shal 
none of the saide counsaile . . passe in no jure betwene 
party and party. 1404 Fabyan Chron. 351 A quest of 
.xii. Knyghtes of Myddlesex, sworne vpon a iurye, atwene 
the abbot of Westmynster and the cyte, for certayne 
pryuyleges that the cytezens of London claymcd within 
Westmester. 1533 More Debell. Salem Wks. 988, I durst 
as wel trust y“ truth of one iudge as of two iuries. 1603 
Shaks. Mtas, for M. ii. i. 19 The Iury passing on the 
Prisoners life May in the sworne-twelue haue a thiefe or two. 
*607 Cowell interpr, s.v. Homage, Homage is sometime 
vsea for the Iurie in the Courte Baron, .because it consisteth 
most commonly of such, as owe homage vnto the Lord of the 
fee. 1632 Star Chamb, Cases (Caniden)_ 178 None are 
excused from tryalls of jurie and serving in juries under the 
degree of a noble man. 1700 Steele Taller No. 50 f is 
Submitting myself to be try’d by ray Country, and allowing 
any Jury of 12 good Men, and true, to be that Country, 
1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. xxiii. 301 An inquisition of 
office is the act of a jury summoned by the proper officer to 
enquire of matters relating to the crown, upon evidence laid 
before them. 1832 Forsyth Trial by yury 206 It is quite 
clear that the separation of the accusing from the trying 
jury existed in the reign of Edw. III. 1839 Dickens T. 
Tzvo Cities ii, xii, The jury did not even turn to consider. 
1893 Pollock & Maitland Hist, Etig, Law 1 . 122 The great 
fiscal record known to us as Domesday Book was compiled 
out of the verdicts of juries. 

2 . With particularizing- additions : 

a. Coroner' s jury : see Coroner and Inquest. 
a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 1 1 55 The sentence of the 
quest, subscribed by the crowner . . and so the sayd Iury 
hathe sworne, 1667 Pepys Diary 22 Jan., Find the Crow- 
ner’s jury sitting. 1762 Goldsm. Nash 96 The coroners 
jury being impanelled, brought in their verdict lunacy. 1883 
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Wharton's Law-Lex, (eel. 7) s.v., Unanimity is not required 
from a grand jury or a coroner's jury. 

b. Grand jury, a jury of inquiry, accusation, 
or presentment (as distinguished from a petty jury 
or jury of trial), consisting of from twelve to twenty- 
three ‘ good and lawful men of a county’, who are 
returned by the sheriff to every session of the peace, 
and of the assizes, to receive and inquire into in- 
dictments, before these are submitted to a trial jury, 
and to perform such other duties as may be com- 
mitted to them. 

This body represents the Grand Inquest (q.v.) of earlier 
times. In England its action has by statute and usage become 
greatly restricted ; its principal duty being now ‘ to examine 
into accusations against persons charged with crime, and if 
it see just cause, then to find bills of indictment against 
them, to be presented to the court ’ ; besides which, how- 
ever, it may e.\press opinions on changes |n judicial^ pro- 
cedure, make recommendations on this and kindred subjects, 
make presentments of nuisances, etc. Formerly, a Grand 
Jury of txventy-four was summoned also upon a writ of 
attaint, to inquire whether a petty jury had given a false or 
corrupt verdict (abolished by 6 Geo. IV, c. 50). In Ireland 
the Grand Jury had, down to 1898, very extensive powers in 
reference to the general administration of the country. In 
Scotland Juries do not e.xist. 

[1433 if Parlt. IV. 448/2 Pleder tiel feir.t & faux plee 
& delaier le graund Jurre, quant il fuist prest de passer.] 
*495 Act II Hen. VII, c. 21 If it be founden by the graunde 
lurie in the same Atteynt that the petite lury haven geven a 
true Verdite, that then the graunde lurie shall have auctoritie 
and power to enquire if any of the petit lury toke or per- 
cey ved any Somme of Money, or other rewarde [etc.]. 1523 
Fitzherb. S'rrw 22 b, Euery man of the graunt iury, must 
haue landes to the value of .xx. li. of freholde. 1607 Cowec 
Interpr. s.v., The Grand lurie consisteth ordinarily of 24 graue 
and substantial! gentlemen, .to consider of all bils of Indite- 
ment preferred to the court. 163s Irish ,4 cis 10 CItas. /, c. 26 
§ 3 The said lustices . . with the assent of the Grand-Iury, 
shall have power, .to taxe. .every Inhabitant . . for the new 
building, repayring [etc.] . . of such Bridges, Causeyes and 
Toghers. 1714 Mandeville Lab. Pees (17251 I. Pref. 12 
The book, .has been presented by the grand-jury, and con- 
demn’d by thousands who never saw a word of it. 1769 
Blackstone Comm. IV. .xxiii. 301 As many as appear upon 
this nanel are sworn upon the grand jury, to the amount 
of twelve at the least, and not more than twenty-three ; that 
twelve may be a majority. 1817 Pari. Deh. (//u. Lords) 1825 
Irish Grand Jury Presentment Bill...The_Earl of Donough- 
more opposed the measure . . because . . it deprived grand 
juries of the power of appointing their own officers. 18*7 
Hallam Const. Hist, (1876) III. .xvi. 271 The grand jury 
of Kent .. presented accordingly a petition on the 8'i’ of 
May 1701. 1881 Henderson m Eitcycl, Brit, XIII. 240/1 
The power of imposing county rates [in Ireland] is, except 
in the case of the county of Dublin, exercised by the grand 
juries, .at the assizes. 

c. Petty (or petW) jury (in contradistinction to 
grand jury)^ trial jttry, traverse jury, or common 
jury (in contradistinction to special jury) ; a jury 
which tries the final issue of fact in civil or criminal 
proceedings, and pronounces its decision in a ‘ ver- 
dict ’ upon which the court gives judgement. 

. *495 [>’*8 prec.]. 1533 More Debell, Salem Wks. 998/2 Yf 
it apere vnto the graund iurye in theyr conscience, that the 
petyt iury wylfully of som corrupt mynde regarded not the 
wytnesses. 1607 m Cowel. 1711 Addison Sped. No. 122 
'T 3 He . .has been several times Foreman of the Petty-Jury. 
1768 Blackstone Comm.\\\, .xxiii. 358 A common jury is 
one returned by the sheriff according to the directions of 
the statute 3 Geo. II. c. 25. which appoints that the sheriff 
. .shall not return a separate panel for every separate cause, 
as formerly. 1863 H. Cox Instit, ii. ix. 517 Where an in- 
formation is filed., it must be tried by a special or petit jury. 

d. Special jury : a jury consisting of persons 
who (being on the Jurors' book) are of a certain 
station in society, as esquires, bankers, or merchants, 
or occupy a house or other premises of a ceitain 
rateable value. Good jury, see quot. 189S. 

1x17x6 Gilbert Cos. Law Sf E</. (1760) 130 The Court 
granted arule for a good jury in Middlesex. 1730 Act 3 Geo. 
II, c. 2S S IS In such manner as special Juries have been 
and are usually struck. tj6& Blackstone Comm. III. xxiii. 
357 Special juries were originally introduced in trials at bar, 
when the causes were of too great nicety for the discussion 
of ordinary freeholders : or where the sheriff was suspected 
of partiality. 1844 Ld. Brougham^ .SriV. Const, xix. § 6 (1862) 
351 Tried by a special jury — that is, by persons of a superior 
rank. 1870 Sir W. Bovill in Law Rep 5 C. P. 167 The 
practice of ordering a good jury existed long before the 
passing of the Acts which regulate special juries. 1898 
Thayer Eind. Com. Law 419 The development of the mer- 
cantile law by the use of special juries. 1898 A W. Donald 
in Encycl. Laws Eng. (Renton) VII. 154 A Good Jury—^ 
jury obtained by a judge’s order for the purposes of a writ 
of inquiry. In London since the passing of the Juries Act 
of 1825, the sheriffs on receiving an order for a good jury 
have treated it as an order for a special jury. 

e. Jury de inedietate [med.L., =» of halfness or 
moiety], a jury composed equally of two classes of 
men, a half-and-half jury ; esp. (7. de viedietate 
lingitso) one composed half of Englishmen and half 
of foreigners. 

1768 Blackstone Comm. III. xxiii. 360 Motion to the 
court for a jury de viedietate lingnx. ii^ Ibid. IV. x. 12S 
Imbezzling or vacating records .'. may be tried either in the 
king’s bench or common pleas, by a jury de medieiate : half 
officers of any of the superior courK and the other halt 
common jurors, Ibid, Iv. xi.x. 278 By a jury formed de 
viedietate, half of freeholders and half of matriculated per- 
sons, is the indictment to be tried [at Oxford]. x^oAct 33 
Viet. c. 14 § S From and after the passing of this Act, an alien 
shall not be entitled to be tried by a jury de inedietate iingnx. 


f. Jiuy oj matrons: a jury of discreet women 
impanelled to inquire into a case of alleged preg- 
nancy. 

1710-11 Addison Taiu> No. 116 i* i, I desired the Jury of 
Matrons, who stood at my Right Hand, to inform themselves 
of her Condition. 1769 Blackstone Comm. IV. 395 In case 
this plea be made in stay of execution, the judge must_ direct 
a jury of twelve matrons or discreet women to inquiie the 
fact. 1845 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) s.v., A jury of matrons is 
resorted to, in a writ de ventre iiispiciendo, or when a 
feminine prisoner condemned to death pleads pregnancy in 
stay of execution. 

II. transf. 

3 . Applied historically to the body of Dicasts 
(SimaTai) of ancient Athens, or the jiidices of 
ancient Rome, whose functions corresponded in 
part to those of an English jury. 

1856 C. R. Kennedy tr DemosilienestAidiss, 63 The rude- 
ness and the insolence, men of the jury, with which Midias 
uniformly behaves to all, are pretty well known, I imagine, 
both to you and to the rest of my fellow-countrymen. i88i 
S. H. Botcher Demosthenes i. (1893) 10 In the time of Lysias 
corrupt officials often told the jury point-blank that unless 
they gave an adverse verdict there would be no funds to pay 
their salaries. Ibid. 12 It is not easy to see how juries con- 
sisting of five hundred membeis or more could he effec- 
tively bribed. 

4 . A body of persons selected to award prizes 
in an exhibition or competition. 

i8s* Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhtb. 30 In announcing the 
Prizes, the Commissioners laid down certain general priu- 
j ciples for the guidance of the Juries. 1900 IVestm. Gas 
1 8 May ro/i The prize-jury .. e.xarained the merits of no 
j fewer than ggo competitive stories. 

I t 5 . (from the usual number of persons in a jiiiy 
in sense i.) A company of twelve; a dozen. Ohs. 

* 59 * Warner A/b. Eng. vii. xxxvi. (1612) 172 Three- 
headed Cerberus in chames should make the lurie full. 

I 1649 Fuller yust Alan's Fun. 27 All the Jurie of the 
Apqstles._ 1650 — Pisgah Ezek. Vis. i, -A coinpleate square 
j . .with a just Jury of gates, three on each side. 

I III. 6 . attrib. and Comb., as jury-packing, 

] -panel, -roll, -room, -trial', jury-book, a book 
containing the names of persons liable to serve on 
juries ; jury-box, an enclosed space in which the 
jury sit in court ; jury chancellor, the foreman 
of a jury (in Scotland) : = Chancellor 8 ; jury- 
list, a list of persons liable to be summoned to act 
as jurymen; jury -process, a writ formerly issued 

for the summoning of a jury ; jury-trial, trial by 
jury ; jury-woman, one of a jury of matrons. 

1870 Act 33 <?■ 34 Viet, c, 77 § 12 No person whose name 
shall be in the "'jury book as a juror shall be entitled to be 
c.xcused from attendance. iSadSvD. Smith JkV-j. (1859) II. 
1 12/2 He does not conjure the farmers in the *jury-bo.x, by 
the love which they bear to their children. 1867 TROLLoru 
Chron, Barset .xU, The men in the jury-box may decide it 
how they wilt, 1867 Carlyle Rcmin. 11. 10 The *j ury chan- 
cellor., smote his now dry brow with a gesture of despair. 
1815 Acib Geo, IV, c. 50 § 6 marg., Higli Constables to 
is.sue Precepts to Churchwardens, etc... to make out "^Jury 
Lists. iS8j Westm. Fev, June, An addrsbs, in wliich they 
complain. .of *jury-packing; of the land tenure; of trade 
regulations confining them to certain markets. 1888 Times 
(weekly ed.) 21 Dec. 2/4 The usual charge against the E.xe- 
cutive of jury packing. 1891 T. E. Bridgett Life Sir T. 
illore 416 A *jury-panel was formed, 1828 P. Cunningha.m 
N.S. VVales (ed. 3) II. 127 A chance would thus be afforded 
of having an honest man on the *jury-roll. a 183a Mackin- 
tosh Rcvol. 1688 \Vks.1846 II. 296 The friends of the Bishops 
watched at the door of the *jury-room, and heard loud voices 
at midnight. _ i8ro Bentham Packing (i8zi) 91 Wlien a 
political libel is the offence, the form of *jury trial is but 
a melancholy farce. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, ix. 
§ 3 (1862) 126 The usfe of Jury-trial is admirable . . where 
a question of conflicting evidence arises. 1805 Eugenia 
DE Acton Huns of Desert I. 236 We wish to bribe her 
* Jury- women, but they are inflexible. 1883 Wharton's 
Law-Dex. (ed. 7), yury-woman, or yury of Matrons. 
Hence Ju'xyless a., without a jury. 

1808 Bentham Sc. Reform 29 By a wicked and Jury-less 
Court of Conscience act. t8io — Packing {xZ^i) 115 AJury- 
less Judge preferable to a covertly pensioned Jury, 

Jury-, Jury a. {Naut,): see under Juby-hast. 
Juryer, juryour: see Juries. 

Juryman (dsua-rim^n). [f. Jury -f- Man,] 
A man serving on a jury; a member of a jury; 
=■ Juror i. 

* 57 ? Fulke Heskifis’ Pari. 389 To make him .t lawfull 
lewrie man. 165a \V. Leach (title) The Bribe-Takers of 
Jurymen discovered. 1713-14 Pope Rape Lock in. 22 The 
hung^ Judges soon the sentence sign, And wretches hang 
that jury-men may dine. 1768 Blackstone Comm. III. 
xxiii. sSoHere therefore a competent number of sensible and 
upright jurymen .. will be found the best investigatois of 
truth. 1861 Pearson Early jj- Mid. Ages Eng 24 The dis- 
tinction of the judge qflawfrom the judge of fact or juryman 
was derived from Italian sources many hundred years later. 

b. As rendering of Gr, Sinaarris Dicast or of 
L,j'ude.x. 

J879 Froude Casar iii. 26 All case.sof importance, civil or 
criminal, came hefoie courts of sixty or seventy jurymen. 
1^1 S. H. Butcher Demosthenes i. (1893) 10 There were 
still jurymen eager to serve and litigants ready to supply 
cases. 

c. With qualification, as grand-juryman, a 
member of a grand jury. 

*599 Nashe Lenten Stuffe 3 I’le be sworne hee was a 
grande iurie man, in respect of me. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N, 
III. ii. 17 They haue beene grand lurie men, since before 
Noah was a Saylor. 175a J. LooniiAN Form of Process 


(ed. 2) 196 Naming all the Grand Juiy-mens Names without 
their i^dditions. 1881 E. Robertson in Liu-ycl. Brit. XIIL 
786/1 The qualification of the grand jurymen is that they 
should be freeholders of the county, — to what amount ap- 
peals to he uncertain. 

Ju’ry-maist. [Origin unknown. 

App. either a conuplion of some earlier name, or a jocular 
appellation invented by sailors. For the suggestion that it 
may have been short for injury-mast, no supporting evidence 
has been found.] 

1 . Natd. A temporary mast put up in place of 
one that has been broken or carried away. 

1616 Capt. Smith Descr. New Eng, 50 We had leaccom- 
inodated her a Iury mast, and the _rest, to returne for 
Plimouth. 1637 — Seaman's Gram. iv. 18 A Iury Mast, 
that is, when a Mast is borne by the boord, with Yards, 
Roofes, Trees, or what they’ can, spliced or fished together 
they make a lury-mast. 1750 Blanckley Naval Expos. 
84 Jury Mast. _ Whatever is set up in the Room of a 
Mast lost in a Fight, or by a Storm, and fastened into the 
Partners, and fitted with a lesser Yard, Sails, and Ropes, 
is called a Jury Mast. 1782 in Nicolas Disp. Nejson 
(1845) I. 55 We have been employed since in getting_ jury- 
masts yards and bowsprit, and stopping the holes in our 
sides. 1847 Ld. G. Bentinck in Croker _ Papers (18S4) 
III. XXV. 144 To keep the dismantled ship floating and 
fighting under jury-masts. 

b. jury foremast, jtiry mainmast, etc. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe ii. ii, Having no sails.. but a main 
course, and a kind of square sail upon a jury fore-mast. 1748 
Anson's Voy. iii. i. 297 We saw her main-top mast, which 
had hitherto served as a jury main-mast, snare the same 
fate. 1836 Mar rvat Alidsh. Easy (i 863) igo Before the day 
was over, a jury -foremast had been got up. 

c. transf. An apparatus employed in the treat- 
ment of Pott’s disease, to keep the spinal column 
straight, and prevent lateral curvature. 

1883 Holmes & Hulke Sysi. Surgery 3) II. 413 In 
Professor Sayre's Plaster of Paris Corset and Jury-mast ..we 
have a much belter appliance. 1894 Laniet 3 Nov. 1029. 

2 . Hence jury- is used in comb, to designate 
other parts of a ship put together or contrived, for 
temporary use, as jnxy-rig, jury -rigging (whence 
jury-rig v., jury-rigged ppl. a.), jury-rudder, 
jury-tiller ; and humorously of other things, as 
jury-buttocks ; jury-leg, a wooden leg, or any 
contrivance to supply the place of a disabled leg 
(whence jury-legged a.) ; jury meal. 

1666 Denham Direct. Painter it. (1667) 25 Guard thy Pos- 
^ terior least all be gone ; Though Jury-Masts, thq’hast Jury- 
buttocks none. 1751 Smollett I.vi, You jury-legged 

dog. 1788 Newte Tour EngNf Scot. 116 The ships to be jury 
rigged : that is, to have smaller masts, yards, and rigging, 
than would be required for actual service. 1840 Marryat 
Poor yack .xxiii, Having jury-rigged her aft, we steered our 
course. 1844 Macaulay Misc., Barere (i860) II. 127 She 
may come safe into port under jury rigging. 1850 Tail's 
Mag. XVII. 422/2 To rig him out with a sort of jury-leg, 
manufactured for the nonce from a young tree. 1867 Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk., 'Jury-rudder, a contrivance., for supply- 
ing a vessel with the means of steering when an accident has 
befallen the rudder. 1883 Cent my Mag. Oct. 944/1 The 
steward ..had a jury-meal rigged up in presentabfe shape. 

b. Hence Jury is also taken independently as 
an a<^’. = temporary, makeshift. 

i8ai Bvron Let. to Rogers 21 Oct., 1 have.. some jury 
chairs aud_ tables. 1833 Makryat P. Simple xlvi, Rig 
’ something jury forward, and follow me. 1835 Sir _J. Ros.s 
I Narr, zud Voy. iii, 38 We. .set up the new topmast in place 
, of the jury one. 

i Jurysdycall, obs. variant of Juridical. 

1 Jus, juse, obs. forms of Juice. 

I JuspU’blicist. nonc 6 -wd. [f. L. jiis public-um 
j public law : see -IST.] One who has to do with 
I public law or rights. 

I i8o9-joColehidge AVzkznf (1865) 1S8 This . . it is the province 
I of the philosophical juspublicist to discover and display. 

I t Jus^Uiam. Obs. = Y .jus(juiaine{if!AQ„\n 
Hatz.-Darm.), ad. late L. iusqiiiavms (Palladius).] 
= HyOSCYAMUS. 

[c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 94Deos wyrt he man. .iusquianum 
nemneS, & oSrum naman helone, & eac .sunie men henne 
belle hataS. c 1400 Lauf rands Cirurg. 264. 1527 Andrew 

i Brunsuiyke's Distyll. Waters 11. cclxxv. T ij b/i Ine veuims 
of Opium and lusquiamus. 1565 J. Halle Ilist. Exposi. 
Table 52 Hyosciamus, henbane is called in Greeke 'YoerKva.- 
/uov ; in Latin : Hiosciamus . . of the Apothecaries lusquia- 
mus.J X727 Bradley Fam. Diet, s.v. Goose, tienbane, or 
Jusquiain, call'd the Death of young Geese. 1736 Bailey 
Hoiiseh. Diet, 318 'Take half an ounce of . . the ointment of 
[ jusquiam. 

I t Jussel. Ohs. Forms: 4-5 iusshell(e, 5 
j gusschelle, guissell, iuschel(le, iuaelle, fi-O 
1 iussell(e, 5-7 iussel, iussall, 7 jussel, 8-9 dial. 

josael, jossle. [a. OF._;«jr.fe/ juice, broth (Godef.), 

' ad. L. juscellum, dim. of juscidum, dim. of jiis 
broth, soup.] In ancient cookery, a name in- 
cluding various forms of mince or hotch-potch. 

? c 1390 Forme of Cnry in Warner Aliiig. Cultii. (1791) ii 
Jusshell. .. Jusliell enfoiced. 14.. Touriu Tottenham, 
Feesi vii. in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 93 Ther come in iordans 
in iussall. c 1420 /.zA’r Cwr/wz (1862) n lusselle. Take 
niyud bred, and eyren hoaswynge; Do horn togeder with 
out lettyng, Take fresshe broth of gode befe, Coloure hit 
with safron, ]>at i.s me lefe, Boyle hit softly, and in J>o 
boylyng, Do her to -sage and persely joyng. c 14M Two 
Cookery-bks, 16 lusclieUe of Fysshe. Take fayre Frye of 
Pyke, and caste it raw on a morter, an caste Jier-to gratid 
brede [etc.]. c‘*44o Promp, Parv. 268/1 lusselle, or dyschelle, 
dyshemete . . , jussellum. c 1450 Two Cookery-bks, 87 Guis* 
sell. 1513 Bk. Keruynge in Babees Bk. 273 Blaunche man- 
ger, lusscTl, and dim let, issalluLOET, lussell, a meat made 
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of chopped herhes, niiuutal. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to 
Caves GlObS. (E. D. S.), Jossei, an hodge-podge. 1828 
Craven Dial., Jossle, ho'dge podge, a dish composed of a 
variety of meat. 

Jussion (dg»'Jen). rare. [a. F. jussion, ad. L. 
jussidn-eni order, command, f. juss--. see next.] 
Order, command. Letters of jussion \Y.lettres de 
Jussioti], letters bywMch the French king ordered j 
the parliament to register an ordinance. } 

177Z A nn. Re^. 90^/1 The King sent a message to the par- 
liament, that if they did not obey his letters of jussion, and 
resume their functions, he would remove the magistrates 
from their employments. 1830 Bentkam Official Apiiitide 
Ulttximiacd Pref., Wks. 18+3 V. 270/2 note, Irnperation, in its [ 
two shapes — positive command, or say jussion, on the one 
hand, and prohibition, or say inhibition, on the other. 
Jussive (dj^vsiv), a. {sd.) [f. L. jnss-, ppl. 

stem of jubSre to command ; see -IVE.] Express- 
ing a command or order : esp. in Grammar, applied 
to forms of the verb. 

1846 T. H. Key Lat. Gram. sB The imperative mood com- 
mands.. The jussive mood diiects. 1830 B. Davies tr. 
Geseuius’ Heh. Gram, xlviii, We must distinguish . . between 
the common form of the Future and., a shortened form | 
(with a Jussive force). 1870 tr. Lange's Comm., Song Sol. 1 
vii. 166 The following voluntative or jussive future._ iMi 
Aikenecum 27 Aug. 274/2 We do not believe in the jussive . 
pluperfect subjunctive. 1899 A. N. Jannaris in Expositor j 
Apr. 299 The above jussive, or hortative and desiderative 
function of this infinitive. I 

B. sb. A verbal form expressing command. 

1900 R. C. Thomi'SON Rep. Magic. Nineveh II. p. xx.yv, 
Ltllih-limur are the equivalents of the Hebrew jussive. 

t Ju'SSOry, obs. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-ORY.] Of or pertaining to command. 

x6*3 Purchas RilgriniageiiCiP^ 183 Every of his members 
also doe provoke him to performe those iussorie inventions, 
t Ju’SSUlent, a. Obs. rare “ <>. [ad. L. jussu- ' 
lentus having broth, {.jus broth.] (See quots.) 

1656 Blount Glossogr,, hissuhnt (jussukititts), that ' 
which is sod or stewed m pottage or broth, 1658 Phillips, 
Lnssitleni, full of broth or pottage. 

Just, joust fd^cst, dgiM), sh> Forms: 3-4 ' 
ioust, 7- jouat ; 4-7 iust, 7- just, (6-9 giust). 
[a. OY.jitste, joste, jouste, F. joute, f. jusier, etc. 
Just v. For the spelling and pronunciation, see 
Just, joust, v.] i 

1 , A combat in which two knights or men-at-arms | 
on horseback encountered each other with lances ; j 
spec, a combat of this kind for exercise or sport ; 1 
a tilt. Usually in ^\. Justs, jousts, a series of such j 
encounters, as a spectacular display; a tournament. 1 
H97 R. Gcouc. (Rolls) 2898 Vor [jer iias so god knijt non 
..fat in ioustes ssolde sitte ^edunt of is lance. C1320 Sir 
Beues (A.) 3785 And to fe iustes fai gonne ride. C1380 
WvcLiF PF/lw. (1880) 10 Whaniie lordis ben fro horn in. werris, ' 
in iuhtis. <r 1333 Ld. Behners Hmn xxi. 62 , 1 was a yonge | 
knyght and hauntyd the iustes and tornoys. 1590 Spenser , 
F, Q, !. i, I For knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. ' 
1593 Shaks. Rich, li, v. ii. 32 What newes from Oxford ? 
Hold those lusts and Triumphs? 1635 J. Hayward tr. | 
Biandis BanisRd Virg. 192 Right joyfull . . to light on by j 
the way so solemne jousts. _ 1645 Evelyn Diary a May, 
There had been in the morning a Just and Tournament of 1 
severall young gentlemen. 1709 Strypb Amt. Re/i I. xv. 
igt Great justs were made: the French King himself just- 
mg. 17SS Johnson, 7 ust, mock encounter on horseback ; 1 
tilt ; tournament, yoiist is more proper. *77(5 Mickle tr. I 
Canteens' Ltisiad 330 At just and tournay with the tilted 1 
lance, 180X Strutt Sports <5- Past, in. i. 113 The just was 
a separate trial of skill, when onIy_ one man was opposed 
to another. 1808 Scott Marm, i. xiv. Seldom hath pass’d 
a week but giust Or feat of arms befel. 1830 James Darn- ] 
ley xxi. 93 Just after just, tourney after tourney. 1838 
Prescott Ferd. 4- Ls, (1846) III. xi. 44 The knights . .defied 
one another to jousts and tourneys. 1839 Tennyson Enid 
537 Down to the meadow where the jousts were held. 

.Eg. 1598 Sylvester Du Bartas it. ii. 111. Colonies 533 
Less powrfull in the Paphian Ioust For Propagation. 1846 
H. Rogers Ess. I. iv. 203 He entered the lists in those 
intellectual jousts, as they may be called. 

■\\i. pi. siug. A tournament. Obs. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xvn. 30 Coming fro . . lerico To 
a iustes in iherusalem. a 1512 F abyan Citron, vii. 6S7 Chiel 
chalengeour, at a royall iustyce and turney. 1368 Grafton 
CkrotL II. 303 The king did holde a royall Iustes in Smith- 
fielde in London. xsg3 PEele Order Carter 44 As if the 
God of war Had held a justs in honour of his love. 1641-74 
Baker Clrron. an. 1400, They would publish a solemn Justs 
to be holden at Oxford, 

1 2. Applied to the ancient Grecian games. Obs. 
1387 Tkbvisa Higden (Rolls) I. 37 Olympades. fat beef 
fe tymes of here iustis and tornementis, X38a Wycmf 
2 Macc, iv. 18 Whanne iustus, doon oonys in fyue geer, was 
maad solempU in Tire, 

t Just, sh.'^ Obs. Also iuste, iuyste, ioust. 
[a. OF. juste, juiste, juyste, ad. med.L. justa (sc. 
mensnra) right measure (of drink) ; the vessel hold- 
ing this (Dll Cange).] A large-bellied pot with 
handles, used for holding wine or beer. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 121 Hyra was joven 
a iuste {printed viste, MS, Harl. rgoo (ibid. 513) iust, L. 
iustal of gold, honoured wonderfully wif precious stones. 
14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wiileket 398/16 Obba,..a. Juyste. C1440 
Promp. Parv. 268/2 Iuste, potte. a 1329 Skelton Elynour 
Rnmntyng 192 For they go to roust Stveyght over the ale- 
ioust. ^ aitn'd, 1377 Langl. F. FI. B. xni. 83 , 1 shal 
iangle to fis lurdan with his iust wombe. 

Just (d 3 »st), a, [a. F. Juste ( =Pr. just, Sp., 
Pg.y«j/<?, It. gittsio) or imtned. ad. L. Justus right- 
eous, equitable, rightful, f. jits right, laiv, justice,] 


1. That does what is morally right, righteous. 
Just before jivith) God or, simpl}hy«r/ : Righteous 
in the sight of God ; justified. Now chielly as a 
Biblical archaism. 

i38zWyclie Ezek. xxxiii. 12 Tke ri3twijsnesse of a iust man 
\yu\g.justitia jusli\ 138S The rijtfulnesse of a ristful man]. 

— info i. 6 Sothli thei botheweren iuste [501388: Vulg. 
justi\ bifore God. — Rom. iii. 26 That he be iust [so 1388 : 
Vulg. justus^, and iustifyinge him that is of the feith of 
Ihesu Crist. 1326 Tindale Matt. v. 43 He . . sendeth his 
reyne on the iuste and on the iniuste [Vulg. boitos et inalos], | 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidaite’s Comm. 6 Scripture, declareth 1 
playnly, howe it is faith that maketh us iust before God. I 
1561 T. Norton Calvin's hist. 111. iv. § 28. 211 The iustest ^ 
man passeth no one day wherein he falleth not rnany times. | 
1639 Shirley Ajax ,5- Ulysses iii, Only the actions of the | 
just Smell sweetand blossom in the dust. 17x9 Watts i 

‘ Not to tke terrors ' iii. Behold the spirit.s of the just, Whose ^ 
faith is turn'd to sight 1 _ 1824 R. Hall IVks. (1832) VI. 355 , 
God can be at once the just and the justifier. 5 

fb. absol. in singular. Obs. ox arch. I 

1382 IVvcLlpHcrx viL s2Theprophetis..thatbiforeteeldeii ‘ 
ofthe comyngeoftheiust [1611 the lust one]. 1326 Tindall 1 
vii. 52 That iust whom ye haue betrayed. 1S33 Cover- 
dale Ps. xxxvi[i]. 12 The vngodly layeth wayte for the iust, 

& gnas3sheth vpon him with his tethe [so x6ii and R.V.]. 

2. Upright and impartial in one’s dealings ; ren- 
dering every one his due ; equitable. 

138* Wyclif r yohii i. 9 If we knowlechen cure synnes, he 
is faithful and iust [Vulg. Jusiits'] that he forjiue to us our 
synnes. 1484 Caxton Fables oj rEsop ii. Proem, The good 
Olid Iuste be not subget to the lawe as we fynde and rede of 
alle the Athenyens. 1503 Dunbar Thistle <(■ Rose 122 Scho 1 
. .bawd him beais just to awppis and owlis, As vnto pacokkis. 
1533 T. Wilson Rhet. (1580) 209, 1 mistrust not the ludges, 
because thei are iuste. 1603 Shaks. Lear v. iii. 170 The 
Gods ate iust, and of our pleasant vices Make instruments to 
plagve vs. 1723 Pope Odyss. xiii. 249 Some juster prince 
perhaps had entertained. And safe restored me to my_ native 
land. 177X yuntus Lett. Ivi. 294 How much easier it is to 
be generous than just. 1850 Tennyson hi Mem. Prol., 
Thou madest man, he knows not why. .And Thou hast made 1 
him ; Thou art just. 1833 Lvtton My Novel v. iii, He was 
just, hut as a matter of business. _ He made no allowances. 
i860 Ruskin Paint. V. ix. i. § 13. 204 Just 1 What is I 
that ? . . dealing equitably or equally. ' 

fb. Faithful or honourable in one’s social re- 
lations. Const, of, to. Obs. 

x6ot Shaks yul. C. iii. ii. 90 He was my Friend, faithful!, 
and iust to me. 1624 Capt. Smith Virginia 1. 3 He was 
very iust of his promise. 1727 Pope Epit. R . Digby, J ust of 
thy word, in ev’ry thought sincere. 1809 Campbell Gert. 
IVyom. m. xxix, Friend to more than human friendship just, | 

3. a. Consonant with the principles of moral 
right or of equity; righteous ; equitable ; fair. Of 
rewards, punishments, etc. : Deserved, merited. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 214 More it loyes me, lason, of hi iust 
werkes. 1:1430 Hymns Vir^. 114 The hqest lessoun hat 
man may lere Is to lyue iust lijf. 1553 Eden Treat. Nevie 
hid, (Arb.) 5 If honest commendacions be a iust reward 
dew to noble enterprises. 1390 R. Hitchcock Quiniess, 

I Vii 3 That warre is iust, that is necessarye. 1632 T. Hay- 
ward tr. Bioiidis Eromena 33, I will never rest, till I have 
executed just vengeance on him that unjustly slew thee. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. W, viii. You’ll think- it just that I should 
give them an opportunity to retaliate. 1840 Dickens Barn. 
Rtuige vi, Is this fair, or reasonable, or just to yourself? 

quasi-ji. 1667 Milton P. L. vi. 381 Strength from Truth 
divided and from Just ..naught merits but dispraise. 

b. Constituted by law or by equity, grounded 
on right, lawful, rightful ; that is such legally ; 
f legally valid {jbsJ). ' 

ciiia Lvdg. Mitt. Poems (Percy Soc.) 17 The dem-e be 
just successioune. .Unto the kyng is now descended doune. [ 
1542 in Marsden Set. PI. Crt. Adm. (1894) I. 116 Being 
in his lyfeiyme juste owner and possessor of a certayne 
i waterboote. 1642 Perkins' Prof. Bk. ix. § 581. 253 Where 
; a just grant or other thing cannot take effect without a 
I deed. i(S67 Milton P. L. ii. 38 We now return "To claim 
our just inheritance of old. 171Z-X4 Pope Rape Lock iii. 
60 The rebel Knave, who dares his prince engage. Proves 
the just victim of his royal rage. I7a6-3r Tindal Rapids 
Hist. Eng. (1743) II. xvii. loo Another Person Las a juster 
title than she to the Crown. . 1840 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
iv. 1 . 443 He [James II] would still go as far as any man in 
support of her [his country’s] just liberties. 

4. Having reasonable or adequate grounds ; well- 
founded. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyltis ni. 1178(1227) A 1 quyt from euery 
drede and teene As she hat Iuste cause hadde hym to triste. 
*353 T. Wilson Rhet,f}.^R\ 217 Images we maie chaunge, 
as the matter shall give iuste cause. 1633 P. Fletcher 
Purple I si. XI. xii, A simple maid. With iustest grief and 
wrong so ill apaid. xyra Anecd. W. Pitt II. xxix. 130 The 
excuse is a valid one if it is a just one. 1796 Eliza Hamil- 
ton Lett. Hindoo Rajah I. 45 Alas ! my fears were just. 
The pure spirit had fled. 18^ Gen. P. Thompson Audi A It. 
II. Ixxiv. 23 The justest object of jealousy to wise men in 
all ages. 

5. Conformable to thestandard, or to what is fitting 
or requisite ; right in amount, proportion, sesthetic 
quality, etc. ; proper; correct. 

c 1430 Lvdo. Alin, Poems (Percy Soc.) 60 Iuste weight 
halte justly the balaunce. 1388 W. Smith Brief Descr. 
Land, {Harl. MS, 6363 If. 13) If they ffynd [the weights] 
not lust : they breake them. 2398 Yong Diana 491 A mar- 
uellous sweete concent keeping iust time and measure, xfiyx 
R. Bohun fVind 67 So that a just and moderate condensa- 
tion is necessary to the constitution of Winds. X734 J. Ward 
Inirod, Math, ii. xL (ed. 6) 139 The First Root is 300 being 
less th^ Just. 17S0 Johnson Rambler No. 23 ? 9 Rules 
for the just opposition of colours, and the proper dimensions 
of rufiles and pinners. x8zx J. Q. Adams in C. Davies Aletr. 
Syst. HI. (1871) 74 The first of these injunctions, .commands 


that the standards should be just. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. 
Faith V. 203 The just b.vlance between the moral and intel- 
lectual sides of his nature is often destroyed. 

b. Mus. in Just interval, intonation, etc. : Har- 
monically pure ; sounding perfectly in tune. 

2830 Gen. P. Thompson (titleb Theory and Piactice of 
Just Intonation. 1878 W, H. Stone Sci. Basis Music v. 

§ go The differences of the oId_ [mean-tone] and equal sys- 
tems [of temperament], and iheir respective departures from 
just intonation. 1881 Broadhouse Mns. Acoustics 353 Just 
Intonation, where all the Fifths and Thirds are perfect, used 
only by singers and theorists. 

6 . (Df speech, ideas, opinions, arguments, etc. : 
In accordance with reason, truth, or fact; right; 
tiue ; correct. Often with mixture of sense 3 . 

1490 Caxton Eueydos xxi. 77 He refuseth to lene his ceres 
for to vnderstande my worries that ben soo iuste and reson- 
able. a 1610 Healey Theophrastus (1636) 20 He inain- 
taineth, that strangers speake wiser and juster things than 
his own fellow-citizens, lyzs Pope Odyss. 111. 306 Much 
he knows, and just conclusions draws From various piece- 
dents, and various laws. 1774 Goldsm. Neit, Plist. (1776) 
V. 136 A single glance of a good plate or a picture imprints 
a juster idea than a volume could convey. 1888 Bryce 
Amer. Cotumw. II. Ixxv. 618 To present a just picture of 
American public opinion one must cut deeper. 

fb. Of a copy, description, calculation, etc.: 
Exact, accurate. [So F. Juste.] Said also of 
personal agents. Obs. 

2363 'Nxa'i'sx Four Scoir Thre Quest. To Rdr.,Wks. 1888 

I . 60 We sett furth this iust copie without altering or eiking 

ony thing. 1637 R. Ligon Barbadoes 53 Having 

given you a just account . . of the bread and drink of this 
Island. 1691 Swift Atheii. Soc., Like a just map. 1704 

J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans Pref. (1738) 7 , 1 have since pro- 
cured a just Translation. 1727 Swift What passed in 
London, I am apt to think his calculation just to a minute. 
1798 G. Forster yonrm Bengal to Eng. 1 . 80 The Hindoos 
(if this day are just imitators, and correct workmen ; but 
they possess merely the glimmerings of genius. 

i' 7. Adapted to something else, or to an end or 
purpose ; appropriate ; suitable. Obs. 

c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame 11. 211 [It] slant eke in so Iuste 
a place That euery sovne mot to hyt pace._ 1664 Evelyn 
Kal. Hort. Introd. (1729) 187 How many Things to be done 
in their just Season. 1:1663 Mrs. Hutchinson blent. Col. 
Hutchinson (1846) 32 He ^yas very liberal jo them, but ever 
chose just times and occasions to exercise it. 1684 R. Wal- 
ler Nat.Exper. 10 Our Instrument remains still unalterably 
just to every place where 'tis made use of. 
t 8 . Of clothing, armour, etc.: Well adjusted, 
fitting exactly. Hence, Fitting too closely, tight, 
[So TJ. juste,] Obs. 

a 1400 Sir Perc, 273 His hode was iuste to his chynne, 
c 1400 Desir, Troy 9505 Mekull iust armur. a 1450 Knt, 
de la Tour (1868) 38 Streite and welle sittinge and iuste, 
that sum tyme the fruite that was in me suflered payne and 
was in perelle. 1649 Lovelace Poems, Aramaniha, It 
[a robe] sate close and free, As the just bark unto the Tree. 
t9. Of a calculated result, measure, amount, 
number, date, etc. : Exact, as opposed to approxi- 
mate. Also with defining word : That is exactly 
what is designated ; =‘ (the) exact . . ’. Obs. 

CI39X Chaucer Asirol. ii. § 3 To baue take a lust Ascen- 
dent by their Astrilabie. 1551 Relorde Pathiv. Knowl, i. 
iv. Open your compasse to the iust length of y“ line. 1394 
Acc.-Bk, IV, l-Vray in AniiijiiaryXX.'X.ll,ii8[}ie]o\vtsms 
.. the just some of iijA‘. xixr. irf. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. 
IV. i. 327 If thou tak’st more Or lesse then a iust pound. 
1608 WiLLET Hexapla Exed. 875 The forepart of the court 
was a iust square. 1633 Fuller Ch. Hist. i.x. iv. § 3 We 
cannot exactly tell the just time thereof. 1723-4 Chambers 
tr. Le Clerc's Treat. Archit, I. 105 It shou'd be rais'd to 
the just height of the Windows. 1739 B. Martin Nat, 
Hist. Eng. I. Cornwall 4 Its Height and just Balance. 

tb. Of an instrument, natural action, etc. : 
Exact or uniform in operation, regular, even. Ohs. 

C1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 382 Thou shall me fynde as 
lust as is a squyre. 1579 Gosson Sck. Abuse (Arb.) 26 The 
vnfallible motion of the Planets, the iuste course of theyeere. 
1663-6 Phil. Trans. I. 6r An instrument composed of two 
Rulers .. will be no longer just at all. 17Z1 Bailey, yust 
Divisors are such Numbers or Quantities which will 
divide a given Number or Quantity, so as to leave no Re- 
mainder. 1769 Sir W. Jones Pal. Fortune in Poems, etc. 
(1777) 23 Mark'd the just progress of each idling sphere. 

1 10. Corresponding exactly in amount, duration, 
position, etc. ; equal ; even, level. Obs. 

iSSx Robinson tr. More's Uiop, 11. iv. (1895) 141 Dyuyd- 
ynge the daye and the nyghte into xxiiii iust houres. 1394 
Blundevil Exerc, iii. i. xxxiii. (1636) 343 Untill the last 
degree of the said Signe do appeare just with the upper 
edge of the Horizon, c 1630 Risdon Sarv. Devon § 46 (1810) 
52 That ..well in Derbyshire, which ebbeth and floweth 
by just tides. 1723 Pofe Odsfss. xiv. 483 The destin’d victim 
to dis-part In sev’n just portions. 

■J b. Characterized by or involving exact corre- 
spondence. Ohs. 

_*7_SJ Hogarth Anal. Beauty xi. 83 They meet in just 
similitude. 1802 Paley Nat. Theol. xvi. (i8ig) 258 In con- 
sequence of the just collocation, and by means of the joint 
action of longitudinal and annular fibres. 

1 11. That is such properly, fully, or in all re- 
spects ; complete in amount or in character ; full ; 
proper, ‘regular’. Just battle, in quot. 1603 , a 
regular (pitched) battle [= OF. /wjfis bataille]. Just 
age {years), full age or age of discretion. Obs. 

1588 H. (J. tr. Cataneo (title) Briefe Tables to know 
redily how manie ranches of footemen • • go to the making 
of a iust battaile. 1388 D. Rogers in Ellis Orig, Lett. 
S_er, n. III. 148 They are not minded Co Crowne the 
kinge, before he come to just yeares. 1603 Knolles Hist. 
Turks (1621) 663 The skirmish was like to have come to a 
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just battell. ai 6 iS SvtVhSTER ytiiiilJi To Rdi'., I am the 
first in Fraunce who in a just Poem hath treated in our 
tongue of sacred things. 162* Bacon Hen. VH 42 This 
warre was rather a suppression of Rebels, then a warre with 
a iust Enemie. 1624 Bedell Lett. x. 136 It would require 
a iust volume to shew it. 1668 Culpepper &_Cole BarthoL 
Anat. III. i. 128 When a man comes to a just age. 1732 
Berkeley Alciph\ i. § 12 Published .. sometimes in just 
volumes, but often in pamphlets and loose papers. 1778 Br. 
Lowth Trnnsl. Isaiah ix. 7 note, A just poem, remarkable 
for the regularity of Its disposition, and the elegance of 
its plan. 

12. nonce-use. That just is or takes place: cf. 
Just adv. 5 . 

1884 Browning Ferishtah, Two Camels 117 A lip's meie 
tremble, Look’s half hesitation, cheek's just change of 
colour. 

13. Comb. a. with a pple. (or another aclj.), where 
ptst is adverbial in sense, —justly \ as just-borne, 
-conceived, -constiming, -dooming, -judging, -kind- 
led, -tempered, -thinking ; just-gentle, b. parasyn- 
thetic, as jttst-ininded {y}\\e.eiQ.Qjust-minded-ness). 

IS9S Shaks. yohn ii. i. 345 Before we will lay downe our 
*iust-borne Armes. 1633 Ford Love's Sacr. v. i. The 
boundless spleen Of ‘^just-consuming wrath. 1398 Sylve.ster 
L) 7 ( Bartas ii. ii. i. Noah 94 The deeds of Heav’ns ‘‘just- 
gentle king. Ibid. 350 In my *just-kindled ire. 1848 Buck- 
ley Iliad no *Just-minded, wise-reflecting Bellerophon. 
1887 Pall Mall G. 20 Aug. 2/2 Confidence in thejjust- 
mindedness of their employers. 1829 E. S. Swaine in Bis- 
chofF iFoollen Mannf. (1842) II. 238 At the very name of 
a drawback or bounty . . the *just-thinking legislator must 
shrink with an instinctive distrust. 

Just, joust (d,^»st, dji/st), w.l Forms : 3-7 
iust(e, 4-7 ioust(e, (5 youst, yust, iowst, ioat, 
6 iuyst), 7 - just, joust, [a. OY.juste-r (r ith c.\ 
poster (i 2 th c.), jousier (i 3 thc.) = fr.justar,jostar, 
Sp., Vg.justar, It. giostrare late pop.L. ju.xtdre 
to approach, come together, meet, i. juxta near 
together. The sense ‘ approach, join’, remained 
in OF. 

The historical Eng. spelling from the 13th c. is yitst : cf. 
the cognate adjust : — L. adjuxtare, Under later French 
influence, joust was used sometimes hy Gower, Caxton, 
Spenser, and Milton, was preferred by Johnson, and used 
by Scott, and is now more frequent ; but the pronunciation 
remained as in the historical spelling ; the second pronun- 
ciation above is recent, and suggested by the spelling 
+ 1. (?) To join, to ally oneself, Obs. rare, 
c lago Oen. ^ Ex. 1589 Esau wifuede us to dere Quan lie 
lusted & beS so mat, Toe of kin Se canaan bi-gat. 

+ 2. intr. To join battle, encounter, engage ; esp. 
to fight on horseback as a knight or man-at-arms. 

c 1300 Cursor M. aipro fEdinb.) Mikil leuer war him to 
here Hu roland iuste {GStt. iusted], and oliuere. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. IFkf^ (Rolls) 4379 Knyghte iustede, archers 
drowe On bojie parties fol manie \)eyt slowe. C1380 Sir 
Ferumb. 103 , 1 wil kuhe on hem my mijt and dyngen hem 
al to douste Whejier pay wille on rote fijt otijjer on horse 
iouste. c 1440 Bone FJor. 439 Fyfty of them issewed owte, 
For to juste in werre, 1667 Milton P. L. i. 583 And all 
who since. Baptiz’d or Infidel Jousted in Aspramont or 
Montalban, 

3. Spec. To engage in a just or tournament; to 
run at tilt with lances on horseback. 

13.. Guy JVarjv. (A.) 872 Ojaines sir Gij her com Gayer, 
To Iuste wih him he drou3 him ner. c 13^ Chaucer Ktii.’s 
T. 1628 Al that Monday lusten they and daunce. 1390 
Gower Co}{f. HI, 63 'To se . . The lusti folk iouste and 
toumeie. 1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 41 Sende to Iuste ayenst 
me somme of thy barons, c 1489 — Sonnes ofAysnon i. 33 
They lousted moche worthyly but Reynawde iousted beste 
vpon his horse bayarde. a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII 
85 The kyng. . in his owne person lusted to all comers. 1608 
Shaics. Per. II. i. n6 There are Princes and Knights come 
from all partes of the world to lust and Turney for her loue. 
17SS Johnson, To joust and to just. 1773-83 Hoole Orl. 
Fur. XXVI. 524 Every chief . . He call’d to joust, and dar'd 
them to the field. 1803 Wordsw. Prelude ix. 455 Methought 
I saw a pair of knights Joust underneath the trees. 1825 
Macaulay Ess., Milton (rSsi) I. xg Knights, who vowed 
to joust without helmet or_ shield. 1868 Freenian Norm, 
Cong. II. viii. 261 Not justing with his lance as in a mimic 
tourney. 

b. With adverbial accusative. 
a 1661 Fuller Worthies, Essex (1662) .330 An English- 
man challenged any of the French, to just a course or two 
on horse-hack with him. 

4. In various fig. applications. (In quot. 1639 , 
To copulate.) 

1377 LiAngl. P. PI. B. XX. 133 He iugged til a iustice 
and lusted in his ere, And ouertilte al his treuthe. 1549 
Cotnpl. Scot. vi. 58 Lyik tua gait buckis iustand contrar 
vthirs. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. i. 315 Auster and 
Boreas justing furiously Under hot Cancer. 1608 Ibid. ii. 
iv. IV. Schisme 941 So fare these miners ; whom I pittie 
must That their bright valour should so darkly joust. 1639 
T. DE Grey Compl. Horsein. 31 His justing, howsoever 
without fruit, . . is but once only in the whole course of his 
life. 1824 Bvron Def. Transf. i. ii, The lion and his tusky 
rebels .. brought to joust In the arena. 

Just (dg»st), [Aphetic f Adjust.] irans. 
To adjust. Hence Ju'sting vbl. sb. 

1628 in G. Barry Orkney Isl. App. J1805) 473 That every 
pundlar be justed and made equal with the King's pundlar. 
1883 Pall Mall G. 28 Sept. r4/i Thoroughly understands 
gauging, justing, and every branch of the business to the 
ifiinutest details. 

Just (dgest), adv, [f Just a , : cf. adverbial 
use of F. jusie.’\ 

1. Exactly, precisely ; verily, actually ; closely : 
cf. Even adv. 6 . F ormerly often even just. Quali- 
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' fying a prep., adv., or advb. phr.ase; or (in e, f, g) 
an adj., pron., or sb. 

a. Of place or position. Just at, in, over (etc.' 
the - at, in, over (etc.) the very. -)■ T ust to, right up 
to, even to, as far as to; just to the, to the very. 

' 7^1400 Morte Arth, ir23The gyaunthe hyttez, lust to 

the genitales ; and iaggede thame in sondre. 1463 Bury 
Wills (Camden) 39 That j’mage to be set just ageyn the 
I peleer. <11533 Lu. Berners Ixxxiii. 259 He passyd iust 
I bj’ kyng Charlemayn. 1360 Daos 287 

I 'There was also a chapel last by, wherin were burning in- 
numeiable Tapers. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 267 The Eng- 
I lishe Marshalles ranne abroade even iust to Parys, and 
I brent Saint Germ.Tyn.s. i6r6 Surfi. & Markh. Country 
Faring 2 Euen iust in the place whereupon the Sunne 1 isetli. 
1617 Moryson Hitt. 160 You have now hit me just where 
my paine lies. 1W3 R. Hooke Microgr. \. 9 They double 
all the Stuff that is to be water'd, that is, they crease it just 
through the middle of it. 1711 Steelk, No. 254 r6 

A beautiful young Creature who sat just before me. 1743 
De Foe's En^. Tradesman x.vv. (1841) I. 248 We are butted 
and bounded just where we were in queen Elizabeth’s time. 
1749 Fielding Tom yones\i\. x. Here is a very creditable, 
good house just by. 1884 Sir N. Lindley in Laxu Rep. ^ 
25 Chanc. Div, 319 The case.. appears to me to break down | 
just at the critical point. MIod. You know where the path 
crosses a small stream : I met him just there; yes, just at | 
that .spot. 

b. Of time. 

*374 Bourne Reglm. for Sea Introd. (1377) C iij, Then 
ryseth the Sunne at flue of the clocke iust, and setteth at 
seuen of the clocke iust. 1399 Shaks. Hen. V, 11. iii 13 
A parted eu'n iust betweene 'Twelue and One. 1672 C. 
Manners in xoth Rep Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 25 Mr. 
Cooper . . actually began it, but just then fell dangerously 
sicke. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4 P. 59 Ju.st that Day 
Twelvemonth you left me Aboard Ship at CJravesend. 1777 
Johnson Lett, to Mrs. Tkrale 6 Oct., I purpose soon to be 
at Lichfield, but know not just when. i8S3 Lytton My 
Novel III. iv, Just at that precise moment, who should appear 
but Mr. Stirn ! 1893 Bookman Oct. 18/1 New Guinea was 
filling a good deal of colonial thoughts just then. 

C. Of manner. Jtist as = precisely in the way 
that, in the very way that. Just so, piecisely in 
that way ; exactly as has been said. 

1607-12 Bacon Ess., Custom 4 Educ. (Arb.) 368 To 
heare Men professe, . . give great wordes, and then doe iust 
as they have done before; 1665 R. Hooke Blicrogr. lx. 37 
A Sphere, which will.. grow bigger, just after the same 
manner. . as the waves or rings on the surface of the water. 
173s Pope Ep. Lady 161 She speaks, behaves, and acts just 
as she ought. 1819 Byron yuan ii. clxvii, He was in love 
..so was she Just in the way we very often see. 1836 
Charlottf. Elliott Hymn, Jusj as I am, without one plea. 
i88i Grant White England xvi. 388 Just so, just so, is the 
' most common phrase of general assent. 1891 E. Peacock 
N. Brendon I. r 17 , 1 will do just as you advise, 

d. Of degree. Just as, just so, to the same de- 
I gree as. 

1 1331 Recorde Pathw. Kiiovot. i. xix. Then shall you make i 

one right line iuste as long as two of those vnequall sides. 

. 1688 J. Smith Baroscope sr So much of it as may sink it 
I down just so low as the End of the Gage. 1766 Goldsm. 

I Vic. IV. XX, Finding that my expectations were ju.st as great 
as ray purse. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 209 His 
object was to grant just so much favour to them as might 
suffice to frighten the Churchmen into submission. 1889 
R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 146 All other articles 
can be obtained just as well on the .spot. 

e. Of amount, number, or quantity : with a sb. 
or adj. 

1383 Stubbes Anal. Abus, ii. (1882) 38 Such as..haue 
either iust nothing, or else very little at all. 1590 Shaks. 

I Cam. Err. iv. i. 7 Euen iust the sum that 1 do owe to you. 

, *596 — Merclu V. iv. i. 326 Nor cut thou lesse nor more 
But iust a pound of flesh. 1633 H. More Antid. Ath. i. 
vii. (17x2) 20 There are just five regular Bodies. C1717 
Prior Epitaph 12 They did just Nothing all the Day. 1821 
J. Q, Adams in G Davies Jtfetr. Syst. iii. (1871) 229 The 
troy weights. . had then beep just one century’ in use, 1883 
Daily Nestis 22 Sept. 4/5 It is just a fortnight since Mr. Glad- 
stone embarked. 

f. Of likeness, sameness, identity, or the con- 
trary, with a sb. or adj. Just it, precisely the very 
thing or point in question. 

1594 Hooker Eccl. Pol. iv. iv. § i They go about to make 
us belieue that they are just of the same opinion. 1600 
Shak.s. a. V. L. II. i. 56 'Tis iust the fashion. 1637 F. 
Ligon Barladoes (1673) 39 _As dry as Stock-fish, and just 
such meat for flesh as that is for fish. 1796 Jane Austen 
Pride ■?- Prej. ii, The astonishment of the ladies was just 
what he wished. 1809 Malkin Gil Blasvu. iL ? 3 You seem 
to be just the thing for him. 1831 Maynr Reid Scalp Hunt. 
ii. ig St. Vrain said I was just the man for their life. 1862 
Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Haitib. II. iii, ‘You have eaten it all 
the season ‘ That’s just it ’, answered Herbert. ‘ I have 
eaten so much of it that I am sick of it’. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 232 One cannot do just what one likes best. 

g. in U.S. used freely before a demonstrative, 
an interrogative introducing a subject-clause, etc. 

1884 G. B. Goode Fisheries U. S, Sect. v. IL 343 Just 
what makes the best lodgement for oy.ster spawn, .has been 
greatly discussed. Ibid. 344 Just how many bushels a man 
will place on an acre depends upon both his means and his 
judgment. 1900 Hempl in School Rev. (U.S.) June 322 
Just this happened in Latin. 

h. Not just : not exactly, not quite. 

1719 De Foe Crusoe i. xix, Our. guide being something 
before us, and not ju.st in sight. i8r6 Chalmers Let. ixiLife 
(1851) II. 59, I told you . . that I was not just so well. 

t2. In an exact or acoirate manner; so as to 
correspond exactly ; with precision ; accurately ; 
punctually; correctly. Obs. 

1349-62 Sternhold & H. Ps. ciii. 14 The Lord that made 
vs knoweth our shape, Our mould and fashion iust. 1573 


Gamm. Gurion ii. ii, Her cock . . y‘ nightly’ crowed so 
iust. 1390 Swinburne Testaments 19 b, Borrowing chat 
definition, which agreeth so iust with their testamente.s. 
C1600 Sh.aks. Sonn. cix, I returne againe lust to the time. 
1667 Pr.PYs Diary^ i Oct., The instrumental mu.sick he had 
hi ought by practice to play very just. 1743 T. Jones in 
Bncclcuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 1 . 405, I .. .send the 
enclosed plan, which describes the ground very’ near just. 

f b. So as to fit exactly ; in a close- fitting way : 
cf. Just a. 8 . Obs. 

1361 Dans tr. Bullinger on Apoc. (ts73) 16 b, This [coat] 
cleaueth iu.st to the body’. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1638) 310 The first pin would be somewhat fiat in the midst, 
to the intent that the other, being round, may.. close the 
Ulster together. 1676 Etheredge A/an of Mode l. i, You 
love to have y’our clothes hang just, sir. 

■J 3. In replies and expressions of assent ; = ‘ Ex- 
actly so’, ‘just so’, ‘right’. Nso even just. Obs. 

<21333 Frith j’fzmii. .ff/rx/W Wks. (1573) 14 Euen iust, if 
heauen fell we should cacche larkes. 1388 Shaks. Tit. A. 
IV. it. 24 O 'tis a verse in Horace, I know it well. . . Moore. 

I iust, a verse in Horace. 1600 — A. 1 '. L. in. ii. 281 lag, 
Rosalinde i.s y’oiir loues name? Yes, lust. 1694 Con- 

greve Double Dealer in. ii, F. You know laughing without 
a jest is as impertinent ; hee!as,as — C. As dancing without 
a fiddle. F. Just, i' faith ! 1698 Vanbrugh Prov. Wife n. 
ii, T. I guess thedialogue, madam, is supposed to be between 
your majesty’ and your first minister. Lady F. Just. 

4. absol. of time : Exactly at the moment spoken 
of ; precisely now (or then), a. with retrospective 
reference: Not before this (or that) moment ; hence 
loosely, A very little before ; with little preceding 
interval ; within a brief preceding period ; very re- 
cently. b. with prospective reference : Not after 
this (or that) moment ; hence loosely, A very little 
after, ‘directly ’, ‘in a moment*, very soon; also, 
of state or condition. On the point of being. ., all 
but, very nearly. (See also jtisl now in 7 .) 

16^ Milton P. L. iv. 863 The western point, where those 
half-rounding guards Just met, and closing stood in squadron 
joind. 1671 R. Bohun Wind 177 Winds . . where they come 
just off ft om the Burning Sands. 1681-6 J. Scott Chr. Life 
(1747) III. 548 With what a stern and terrible Majesty he 
sits upon yonder flaming Throne, from whence he is now just 
ready to exact of ye a dreadful Account. 1697 Dryden 
I 'irg. Georg, iv 430 Bioken Boughs and Thyme, And pleas- 
ing Casia just renew’d in prime. 1719 Dn Foe Crusoe 
xviii, Pre.sently the captain replied, ‘ Tell his excellency I am 
just a coming*. 1738 S . Hayward Senn. v. 145 The apostle 
had just been speaking of Jesus Christ, 1768 Sterne Sent, 
yoniif, (1778) II. 10 (Fillc deChainlre\ I was just bidding 
her — but she did it of herself. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) 
VI. 492 His only child was just dead. 1884 Daily Nesus 
23 May s The writer adds that he ‘ saw a man just dead, anti 
he was crawling towaids us’, [Eng. Dial. Diet, s.v., Pevi- 
hrokesh. ‘ He’s j ust dead ’ =likely to die soon.] ATod. 1 have 
just seen him cross the .street. 

I 6 . No more than ; only, merely; barely. Often 
[ preceded by or a. qualifying a wiJ. or 

1 1665 R. Hooke Microgr. vii. 38 Distilled water, that is so 

cold that it ju.st begins to freeze. 1693 Dryden yimenai 
1 (1697) p, I.xxv, Let Horace, who is the hecond, and but just 
the Second, carry off the Quivers and the Arrows. 1733 
Pope Ep. Lady 50 She . . was just not ugly, and was just not 
mad. 1739 Chestkrf. Lett. (1774) I. xxxvi, 125 He can ju.st 
be .said to live, and that is all. 1810 Scott Lady of L. iii. 
ii, The Western breeze Just kissed the lake, just stirred the 
trees. 1826 — iVoodst. xiii, Everard had but just time to 
bid Wildrake hold the horses. 1^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. 
ii. I. IJ7 Men who. .seemed to think that they had given an 
illustrious proof of loyalty by just stopping short of regicide, 
j i88to R. S. S. Baden-Povyell Pigsticking gS Fissures just 
^ wide enough to admit a horse’s leg. 

b. with a sh. 

1785 Burns ssl Ep.Lapraik ix, I am nae Poet, in a sense, 
But just a Rhymer, like, by chance. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. III. 279 Just a line to say that all goes well. 1884 
W. C. Smith Kildrostan 92 Doris is not a Cleopatra . . she's 
just a Highland lady Touched with an Eastern strain. 

c. Used to extentiate the action expressed by a 
verb, and so to represent it as a small thing. 

1813 Scott IVav. Ixiii, As it's near the darkening, sir, wad 
ye just.ste^ in by to our house? 1826 Disraeli Ijv, Grey 
n. xvi, I will just walk on till I am beneath her window. 
1862 G. Macdonald D. Elginbrod vii. 129 Just tell my maid 
to bring me an old pair of gloves. 1884 P'. M. Crawford 
Ram. Si 7 iger I. 4 Just imagine whether you are not quite 
as able to feed him as Gigi is. Flor. Montgomery 

Tony 13 IVIother ! do just get in with me for a few minutes 
till the train starts. 

6 . No less than; absolutely; actually, positively ; 
really ; quite ; neither more nor less than, simply. 
Chiefly ik. and dial. 

1726 J. M. Trag, Hist. Chev. 84 When I heard this 
melancholy News, I was just ready to expire with Grief. 
1768 Ross Heleiioi'e i. ri They were a' just like to eat 
their thumb That he with Norysae far ben should come. 
Ibid. 30 Her stinking breath Was just enough to sconfise 
ane to death. 1838 Jas. Grant Sk. I.ond. 209 She jost did. 
Sir. 1863 Mrs. H. IYood Mrs. HalHb. x\x, If anybody 
asked you for your head, ma’am, you’d just cut it off and 
give it. 1866 Roskin Crown of Olives (1873) 75 ‘ But what 
has all this to do with our Exchange?’ .. My dear friends, 
it has just eve^’thing to do with it. Mod. colloq. He’s got 
a double first, isn’t it just splendid? 

"b. As an emphatic expletive ; in -S’!:, and north, 
dial., strengthening an assertion : Truly, indeed, 
1853 Smedley H, Coverdale v. 26 Won’t they be surprised 
to see us, just? i&i Newcastle Even. Chron. rg Mar. 3/4 
A/?-. IF/V/fawrow. Was it a ferocious dog ? Witness. It was, 
just. Mod. Sc, A. I did not take it t B. You did just. 

7, jirst now. a. Exactly at this point of time ; 
at this exact moment ; precisely at present, 



JUSTATJCORPS. 
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JUSTICE. 


J. Scott Chr. Lift (1747) III. 324 The Prince of 
Devils is just now mustering up all his Legions again.st me. 
i860 Mrs. Cari-vle Lett. III. 43 Just now I am too vexed 
for making a good story. 1867 FitEnMAN l^ortn. Cong. 

I. V. 394 Just now he did nothing to check the panic. Mod, 
'J'hat is his residence ; but he is not there just now. 
b. But now ; only a very short time ago. 

1633 Foro 'Tis Pity i. iv, My barber told me just now, 
that there is a fellow come to town [etc.]. 1711 Addison 
Sjiect. No. 106 r 6 The good Man whom I have just now 
mentioned. 187s JoWBrrr Plcito (ed. 2) III. 296 As you 
were saying just now. 

e. Directly, immediately, very soon, presently. 
i68a D’Urtev Butler’s Ghost i. 75 That I will, Cries he. 
hut (quoth the Squire) just now T'must be. iSypTROLt-ori! | 
Thackeray ix. 187 , 1 will give one or two instances just now. 
1901 Ens- Dial. Diet, s.v., Cumbtrl, I’ll come just now. [So ' 
in most local dialects.] ^ 

8. Comb, with pples., and with adjs. I 

1605 Sylvester Dv Barfas ii. Hi. iv. Captames, Just- ' 
Duked Josuah cheers the Abramides To Canaan.s Conquest. 
x8i8 Bentham Ch. Eng. 55 An infant? Yea, a just-born 
infant. 1847 L. Hunt Meu^ JFomen, d- D- (1876) 297 A just- 
bearable specimen of the way in which ladies of quality' j 
could write. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. Ixiii, Her curls I 
ia as much disorder as a just-awakened child ’.s. 1884 

F. H. Myers in Fortn. Rev. 613 The companionship of 
the just-elder sister. 1883 J. K. Jerome On the Sia^e 27 
There being a dismal, just-got-up sort of look about him. 

llj-astaucorps (stl'-stokor). Also 7 justa- 
corps, -acor, -icore, -icord, -ioo, 9 Justiecor ; 
justi-, justycoat : see also Chesticobe and Jeis- 
TIECOB. [F., f. juste close-fitting + au corps to the 
body. The anglicized forms jtisticore, etc. now 
survive only as archaisms.] 

A close-fitting garment : spec. a. A body-coat 
reaching to the knees, worn in the latter half of 
the 17th and part of the i8th cent. b. An outer | 
garment worn by women in the latter part of the 
17th c. c. A. A jacket or yvaistcoat with sleeves. 

1656 Blovut Gtosso£r. To Rdr,, In London many of the 
Tradesmen have new Dialects . . The Taylor is ready to 
mode you into a . . Tustacor, Capouch [etc.]. 1667 Petys 
Diary 26 Apr., With her velvet-cap . . and a black just- 
au-corps. 167* Acc.-Bk, Sir J. Foulis Mar. (1894) 4 For 
silk and threid . . to make my justicord. 1678 Dryden 
Limberham iv. i, Give her out the flower'd Justacorps, with 
the Petticoat belonging to’t. lyosEtsTon in Hearne Collect. 

30 Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) I. 107 His justauoorijs hrac't to his body 
tight. A 1823 MS. Poems (Jam.), The justicoat syne on he 
flung. 1834 _Mrs. Ouphant Magd. Hephimi 1 . 154 I’ll buy 
him a bonnie justiecor. 1887 Diary IV. Cunningham 
Introd. 28 He had also a Justycoat, or tightly-fitting body 1 
coat. i 3 g 6 IVesUn. Gaz. 28 July 1/3 The scene, .is laid in the 
Pyrenees . . the women look gorgeous in red justaucorps. 

■f Ju'Sten, Z'. Obs. [f. JosT a., after fasten.^ 
hasten, etc.] irans. To adjust, regulate. 

i6s9_ Leak Waterviks. 20 When the said Dyal shall be ( 
well jiistned, it shall continue a long time without altera- 
tion. Ibid. 23 To justen the course of the Hours, you must 
lengthen or shorten the Syphon. 1663 R. Hooke Microgr. 
Pref. cij, Having thus justned and divided it. 

t Justening, justninge, an erroneous form, 
app. confounding J jousting, and Gestenikg. 

c 1330 Florke ^ Bl. (1857) 215 Th’ Ameral hath to his iust- 
ening [v.rr.^ iustninge, lustinges, gestninge] Other half 
hondred of riche king [v.r. kinges]. c 137S Sir Beues 3766 
(MS. Caius Coll.) Sere wost hou no hyng Off h's ylke grete 
iustenyng [v.r. iustyngj. 

Juster, joxister (dgr stoi, dgw-stm). [a. AF. 
justour = OF. justeor, justeur, f, juster 
for suffix, see -eb 23,] One who justs or fights on 
horseback with a spear, in battle or (esp, in later 
use) in tournament ; atilter; hence, + an antagonist. 

c 1330 R, Bronne Chron. JVace (Rolls) 7657 JJey ar fighters 
and noble iustours. 13.. JC. Alls. 3325 lusters he is, with 
the beste, He can his launce thorugh threste. 14. . tr. 
Seer eta Secret., Prtv. Priv. 213 In the ryght hande of thyne 
eneinys, the Swerde mene; In the lyd'te hande, the lusters 
wyth Speris. 1470-83 MALopv Arthur x. xvii, A passyng 
good kny3t, and the best lustar that euer I sawe. *398 Yong 
Diana 491 Let him that hath prooued himselfe so weake a i 
luster, row in my place. i8ao Scott Monasf. xxvii. No., 
plumed jouster of the lilt-yard, 1836 Boker Poems, Leonor 
de Gusman in, i, Like two brave jousters at a course of 
spears. 

f b. A horse for justing ; a charger. Obs. 

13.. IC. Alts. 1400 (Lincoln's Inn MS.) Seven and twenty 
hundredis asondre, Strong in felde, apon iusters . . And nf 
hundred fot men, Y fynde. Ibid. 1867 'The knyghtis redy 
on iusters. [MS. Laud Misc. 622 (a better text) reads 
destrers in both passages,] 

Ju'Stfal, a. Obs. exc. dial, [irreg. f. Just a. 

-f -EUL.] Just, rightful, righteous. 

*534 Whitinton Tally es Offices i. (1540) 14 Not to make 
promesse to a madde man., may be ryght and iustfull. 

A 1634 Chapman (1654) 64 The nghtfull Gods have 

pour'd their justfufl wrath Upon thy Tyrants head. [1881 
Jas. Walker yannt to Autd Reekie 221 Aye hae justfu’ 
dealins wi’them.] 

Justice (dgo'stis), sb. Forms : 2-4 iustise, 
(3 -ize), 3-6 -is, -ys, (4 iostyse), 3-7 iustice, 
4-6 -yce, 5 -yse, (6 -es), 7- justice, [a. OF. 
fustise, -ice (jostise) uprightness, equity, vindica- 
tion of right, administration, of law, jurisdiction, 
court of justice, infliction of punishment, gallows, 
judge, etc. (=Pr., Sp.jtfslicia, Tg.jusiifa, It. gius- 
tizia), ad. L. just it ia righteousness, uprightness, 
equity, i.justus JusT. Sense 4 was the first to be 
adopted from Noimaa Fr.] 


I. The quality of being just. 

1 . The quality of being (morally) just or righteous ; 
the principle of just dealing ; the exhibition of this 
quality or principle in action ; just conduct ; in- 
tegrity, rectitude. (One of the four cardinal virtues.) 
Commutative, Distributive justice see these words. 
c 1340 Cursor M. 8748 (Fairf.) Alle Imied salamon for hi.s 
Iustise, 1387 T. U.EK Test. Love in. i. (Skeat) ). 73 Vertues 
of soule.. whiche been Prudence, Justice, Temperaunce, 
and Strength 1470-83 Malorv Arthur i. vii, Ther was he 
sworne vnto his lordes & the comyns for to be a true kyrig, 
to stand with true lustyce fro thensforth the dayes of hi.s 
lyf. 1331 Elyot Gcro. in. i, The auncient Ciuilians do saye 
iustice IS a wille perpetual! and constaunt, whiche gyueth 
to euery man his right. 1600 E. Blount tr. Conestnggto 
265 A certaine person . . .said that in iustice they should 
burne these priests. 16*3 Shaks. Hen. VI II, in. i. 116 
If you haue any Justice, any Pitty. *733 Pope Ess. Man 
III. 280 Forc’d into virtue thus by Self-defence, Ev’n 
kings learn’d justice and benevolence. 1769 Junhts Lett. 
V. 27 In justice to our friends. 1848 W. J. O'N. Daunt 
Recoil. O'Connell I. i. 10 The most important ingredient jn 
‘justice to Ireland 'is the restoration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment. 1835 Macaulay Hist. Eng. xii. 111 . 212 It would be 
found that the path of justice was the path of wisdom. 
t2. Theol. Observance of the divine law ; right- 
eousness ; the state of being righteous or ‘just 
before God’. Obs. 

1334 More Treat. Passion Wks. ia8i/i By the fall ot 
Adam, the whole kynde of man.. lost oiiginal iustice. 1363 
Man Muscnlus' Commonpl. 117 b, Regenerate into new 
men, .so that .suppreAsyng theraygne of .synne, tve may serve 
justice. 1581 Maubeck Bk. 0/ Notes 187 Christ hauing ful- 
filled it [the law] for vs, is made our Iustice, sanctification, 
&c. 1622 H. Syuenham Serm. Sol. Occ. (1637) 70 Whence 
I gather . . that that justice which is conferred _ on them 
consists rather in the participation of Christs merits , . than 
in any perfection of vertues or qualities infused. 

3 , Conformity (of an action or thing) to moral 
right, or to reason, truth, or fact ; rightfulness ; 
fairness; correctness; propriety; = Justness 2, 3. 

1388 Shaks. Tit. A. i. i. 2 Defend the iustice of my Cause 
with Armes. 1391 — Two Gent. iv. iii. 29 Thinke..on the 
iustice of my flying hence. To keepe me from a most vnholy 
match. 1608 — Per. iv. iii. 9 k. Princes To equall any 
single Crowne a’th'earth, Ith iustice of compare. 1746 
Morell Judas Maccabeus, ' Souna an alarm'. Justice 
with courage is a thousand men. a 1769 B.izcKi.'xwsi Notes 
Galatians 148 With great justice does he bear the title of 
truth. 1883 Law Times LXXIX. 130/1 Every lawyer . . 
will appreciate the justice of these observations. 

D. Just claim, right {to something). Obs, 
j6at Fletcher /si. Princess Ji, viii, What justice have 
you now vnto this lady? 

II, Judicial administration of law or equity. 

4 . Exercise of authority or power in maintenance 
of right ; vindication of right by assignment of re- 
ward or punishment ; requital of desert. 

Poetical justice : the ideal ju.stice in distribution of re- 
wards and punishments supposed to befit a poem or other 
work of imagination. 

** 37 ~S 4 0 . E. Chron, an. 1137 jJa the suike.s under gaeton 
8[at] he [Stephen] milde man was . . & na iustise ne dide. 
Ibid, an. 1140 He dide god iustise and makede pais, a 1300 
Cursor M 130 Sal be sythen laid. .0 Salomon ^ wis How 
ciaftilik he did iustis. c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ^lAm. Mon. 
xix. (1885) 156 We shuf nowe mowe enjoye cure owne goode, 
and live vndir justice, a 1548 Hall CA?'<7«., Hen. F, 73 b, 
I am. .an anoynted kyng, to whom . . it apperteineth . . to 
minister to them indifferent iustice, 1670 Clarendon Com 
tempi. Ps. Tiacts (iTzi) 60s Where justice is not, the fer- 
tilest land becomes barren. 1679 Dryden Troilus 4 Cr. Pref., 
We are glad when we behold his Crimes are punish' d, and 
that Poetical Justice is _done_ upon him, 1751 Johnson 
Rambler No. 93 p6 Addison is suspected to have denied 
the expediency of poetical justice because his own Cato was 
condemned to perish in a good cause [cf. Sped, No. 40]. 
1873 Hamerton Intell. Life it. ii. (1876) 405 This rough 
justice of the world. 

6. The administration of law, or the forms and 
processes attending it ; judicial proceedings ; f in 
early use. Legal proceedings of any kind {obs.). 

Bed of j., College of Court ofj , : see Bed 7, College 
I c., Court it. High Court of 'justice •. see quot. 1873, 
1303 R. Brunne Handl. Synne 1310 pe fyfpe..ys sle no 
man wyjj Jiyn honde Wy)> outyn iustyce, for felonye. 
c *330 — Chron. (1810) 315 po ilk men . . suld . . enforme 
5our kynges, Withouten mo justise or trauaile of o^er 
lotdynges. 1484 Caxton Fables of Msop v. x, My Cider 
was no legist . . ne also man of lustyce. 1391 Lam- 
BARDE Archeion (1635) 16 , 1 gather.. that the King himselfe 
had a High Court of Justice. i6xa Bacon Ess , Judkaiwe 
(Arb.) 456 The place of Iustice is an hallowed place. *6x3 
G. Sandys Trav. 62 Here the Vizier Bassas of the Port . . 
do sit in justice, a 171$ Burnet O^on 'Time [1623) I. 300 
The Lord Clarendon put the justice of the nation in very 
good hands. 1727 A. HAMiLTON iYew Acc. E. Did. I. v. 48 
In no Part of the World is Justice bought and sold more 
publickly than here, X859 Tennyson Enid 37 Assassins, 
and all flyers from the hand Of Justice. 1873 Act 36 iy 37 
Viet. c. 66 § 4jrhe said Supreme Court shall consist of two 
permanent Divisions, one of which, under the name of 
‘Her_ Maj_e.s_ty’s High Court of Justice', shall have and 
exercise original jurisdiction. 

t to. The persons administering the law ; a judi- 
cial assembly, court of justice. Obs. (In early 
quots. difficult to separate from pi. of sense 8.) 

A X300 Cursor M, 14855 If ani man war tan for oght He 
suld before iustijs [v.rr. iustice, iustis] be broght. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. (x8io) 58 perfor was pe dome gyuen 
porgh pe Iustise, To exile pe erle Godwyn. CX400 Ywaine 
t( Gaw. 3446 It es the assyse, Whibs sityng es of the iustise. 
1329 Rastkll Pastyme, Hist. Brit. (1811) 222 There was a 
solempnejiistyce in Stuythfylde where were present ye kynge 


of Englande [etc.] 2634 Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers 
(Camden) II. 85 Touching the proceedings against the Brasi- 
lians and particularly such as were of the high justice there, 
•p c. Judicial authority, jurisdiction. Obs. 
c X450 Merlin 575 The xix kynges . . comaiinded alle hem 
that were vnther theire Justice. 1617 Moryson /tin. in. 
205 Not onely the free Cities of the Empire have the privi- 
ledge of the Sword, or capitall Justice granted to them. 

d. In colloq. phrases, as Jedwood or Jeddart 
( = Jedburgh) justice, trial after execution. Simi- 
larly t Cupar justice. Justices' justice, an ironical 
expression for the kind of justice administered by 
petty magistrates, esp. when marked by dispropor- 
tionate severity. 

1706 A. Shields Eng. Ch. Comvum. Pref. 8 Guilty of 
Couper Justice and Jedburgh Law as the proverb is. 1802 
Scott Minstr. Scot. Bo7'der Pref. (1869) 27 The memory of 
Dunbar’s legal proceedings at Jedburgh, are preserved in the 
proverbial phrase, ‘Jeddart Justice’, which signifies trial 
after execution. 1828 — F. M. Perth xxxii, We will have 
Jedwood justice — hang In haste and try at leisure. 1831 
Exajuiner 802/2 [An example of] Justices' Justice.^ X867 
Miss Braddon Aur. Floyd xvi, Servants’-hall justice all 
the world over. X879 Farrar St. Paul (1883) 357 The 
‘justice’s jastiee’ of the Vibiuses and Floru.se.s. 

+ 6. Infliction of punishment, legal vengeance on 
an offender; esp. capital punishment; execution. 
To do justice on or tipon {of), to punish, esp, by 
death. Obs. 

[**37~54 t see 4.J C1400 Rom. Rose 7036 Blamed of any 
vyce, Of whiche men snulden doon lustyce. c 1477 Caxton 
jason 78 He .sente to Zethephius that he sholde do iustice 
on his seruauntes. 1489 — Sonnes of Aytnon 584 Lete vs 
be drowned, hanged, or drawen, or what iustyse ye wylle. 
1323 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. ccxxx. 310 Bycause of the 
marueylous cruell iustyece that he had done, a 2623 
Flcicher Bloody Brotherm. i, Rah. Take his head Off with 
a Sword. . 5 ^/...’Tis the best Of all thy damned justices. 
[2876 Freeman No}-m. Cong. V. xxiv. 520 Ju.stice .. in the 
special sense of heavy and speedy vengeance on oflfenders 
. . was . . far more on men’s lips than it had been in the 
elder day.] 

+ b. A place or instrument of execution ; a gal- 
lows. Obs, 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vii. 30 Thar ordand thai thir lordis 
.suld be slayne : A iustice maid, quhilk wes of mekill mayne. 
1484 Caxton Fables of AE sop vi. xiv. As men ledde hym to 
the lustyce, his moder folowed hym and wepte sore. 

7 . Personified, esp. in sense 4 : often represented 
in art as a goddess holding balanced scales or a 
sword, sometimes also with, veiled eyes, betokening 
impaitiality. ( = L,,Jusiitia.) 

*599 Shaks.2^«l IVfV.B. 102 'You are right Justice, and 
you weigh this well : Therefore still beare the Ballance, and 
the Sword. 1629 Morn. Nativity 141 Yea, Truth 

and Justice then Will down return to men, Orbed in a 
rainbow. 1784 Cowper Task tv. 683 Conducting trade At 
the sword s point, and dyeing the white robe Of innocent 
commercial justice red. 1872 Swinburne Ess. (J- Stud. 
(1875) 28 He called upon justice by her other name of 
mercy ; he claimed for all alike the equity of compassion. 

III. An administrator of justice. 

The name justitia was applied (in the nth cent.) in a 
general way to persons charged with the administration of 
the law, esp. to the sheriffs ; it was subsequently limited to 
the president or one of the members of the Curia Regis, 
out of which the courts of King's Bench, Common Pleas, 
and Exchequer were developed. These judges were spe- 
cifically denominated justices itinerant, in eyre, of assize, 
<f oyer and terminer, of jail delivery , etc. : see these words. 
In the Court of Exchequer (which had a peculiar history) 
they were termed barons. 

8. generally. A judicial officer; a judge; a 
magistrate. 

[c’XX72 Vie. de St. Thom. 46 Et quant il s'en parte de l_a 
cambre de rei Justices et baruns, tel que numer ne dei, 
L'escrierent en haul a hu et a desrei. xx88 Glanvill yi. 
vii, Pone coiam me vel iusticiis meis..loquelam quae est in 
comitatu tuo inter A. et N.] 

C X200 Vices ^ Virtues 105 lusticia jiat is rihtwisnesse. . . 
Hie awh wel to bene iustise inne godes temple, c 2290 
.S'. Eng. Leg. I. 37/121 Abiatar bat po was Iustise, lufiur 
inovj. 2297 R. Gi.ouc. (Rolls) 1416 Pilatus he sende 
jiuder hor Iustise to be here Vorto holde horn harde inou. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 4617 Stiward of al mi kingrik Sal 
jjou be made and hei iustis. 23.. E, E. A Hit P, B. 877 
Who loyned pe be lo.styse our iapez to blame. ^1380 Sir 
Ferumb.giag Alle. .prayede god, b® he 5 s iustys, Scholde 
scheld him fram ys enymys. C1483 E. Eng. Misc. (Warton 
Clubj 29 To jeyf aconthis at the laste, Befor the most feyrful 
Justyse. x6i2 Bible t Esdras viii. 23 Thou, E.sdras. .ordaine 
nidges, and iustices, that they may iudge in all _Syria and 
Phenice. 2683 Baxter Paiaphr, N. T., Acts xiii. 15 Thus 
were their Rulers like Church Justices. 

9 . Spec. In Great Britain and the United Statp: 
A member of the judicature, a. A judge presiding 
over or belonging to one of the superior courts, 
spec,, in England, one of the courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer ; since the 
consolidation of the courts in 1875, a member of 
the Supreme Court of Judicature ; formerly ap- 
plied also to various officers exercising special ju- 
dicial functions, as the commissioners who governed 
Ireland during the absence of the Lord Lieutenant 
or the vacancy of that office. 

High fustice (in quot.® 1297) = Jc/STtetAR r. Chief justice 
or Lord Chief justice, formerly, the title of the judges 
presiding over each of the courts of King's Bench and ot 
Common Pleas; both offices are now merged under the 
title of Lord Chief justice of England, The judges of the 
Court of Appeal are called Lords Justices, and nave the 
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style o{ Ri^/t( Ho7tonriibk‘', a judge of the High Court 
of Justice IS called I\tr. jvstice, and has the style of 
IloJioiirahle. In the United States Chief ’fmtice is the 
designation of the piesiding judge in the U. S. Supreme 
Court, and in the supreme court of each state. So in 
the British Colonies. See also Justice-Clerk, Justice- 
General. 

[1276 Act 4 F.dw. /, Acorde est, .qiie Justices ailent parmi 
la terre, a enquere e oier et terminer les pleintes e les 
quereles de trespas.] izgy R, Glouc, (Rolls) 10201 pe 
hissopes . . amansede vaste Alle jiat suich dede dude, king 
& quene bojie, & hor lustiaes ek. Ibid. 10754 Sire steuene 
of segraue was imad )ro hei iustise In sire hubertes stude de 
horu. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. iii. 319 Al shal be but one 
courte, And one baroun be iustice. a 1400 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 361 pe wryt pat me pledeth in pe citee by-fore Justyces. 
1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 81 That .same nyght was 
browte in sir Roger Chamle cheffe justes of the kynges 
bench, sir Edwarde Montageu cheffe justys of the comyn 
place. 1586 A. Day Ettg. Semiaty 1. (1625I 33 The Lord 
chiefe Justice of England in the time of King Henry the 
fourth, who was so strictly bent to the observation of justice. 
1681 Luttrell Brief Rel. it May, The lord chief justice 
Pemberton told him. That., there were three of them, (Mr. 
justice jones, Mr. justice Raymond, and my self) of opinion 
that his plea should be over-ruled, a 1734 North Life 
Ld. Guildford (18251 I tg6 He was advanced to the post 
of Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas. Hid. 312 This 
Sir William Scroggs was made Lord Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench, while hisLord-ship satin the Common Pleas, 
1873 Act 36 37 Piet, c 66 § 5 The several Puisne Justices 

of the Courts of Queen's Bench and Common Pleas respec- 
tively. Hid. § 6 The ordinary and additional Judges of 
the Court of Appeal shall be styled Lord J ustices of Appeal. 
1883 Wharton's Laiu-Lex. (ed. 7) 146/1 In 1881, after the 
promotion of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge to the office of 
Lord Chief Justice of England, the office [of Chief Justice 
of the Common Plea.s] was abolished .. under .s. 31 of the 
Jud. Act 1873, and merged in that of Lord Chief Justice of 
England. 1890 Gross Gild Merck. II. 16 The burgesses of 
Beaumaris weie .summoned before the Justices Itinerant. 

fg. 1622 Bp. Hall Semi. v. rag Every man makes him- 
self a Justice Itinerant, and passeth sentence of all that 
comes befqie him 2633 Earl Manch. A I Mondo (1636) 79 
Thy conscience is a Justice Itinerant with thee, 

b, A justice of the peace (see next) or other in- 
ferior magistrate ; esp. in pi. the Justices. 

xs86 A. Day Eng. Secretary 11. (1625) 10 Being .. brought 
before a Justice upon .suspition of his wretched living. 1598 
Shaics. Merry IF. n. iii. 49 Though wee are lustices, and 
Doctors, and Church-men. .wee haue some salt of our youth 
in vs. 1599 B. JONSON Ev.Man out of Hum. v. ii, A Kins- 
man of Iustice Silence. 1749 Fielding Tam Jones it. vi, 
Much less would have satisfied a bench of ju.scices on an 
order of bastardy. 1771 Smollett Humph. CL 12 June, 
The house was visited by a constable., with a wan ant from 
Justice Buzzard to search the box of Humphry (blinker. 
1867 Act 29 ij- 30 Viet. c. 1 18 § 15 Where a child ap- 
parently under the age of twelve years is charged before 
two J ustices or a Magistrate. 

10 . Justice of the Peace (f Justice of peace); 
an inferior magistrate appointed to preserve the 
peace in a county, town, or other district, and dis- 
charge other local magisterial functions. Abbre- 
viated J.P. Hence \Justice-of-peaceship. 

Justices of the peace were in.stUuted in England in 1327, 
and are appointed by the sovereign's special commission, 
directing them, jointly and severally, to keep the peace in 
the area named. Their principal duties consist in cotnmlt- 
ting offenders to trial before a judge and jury when satisfied 
that there is a friniA facie case against them,_ convicting 
and punishing summarily in minor causes, granting licenses, 
and acting, if County Justices, as judges at Quarter Sessions. 
See also Quorum. 

[1320 Rolls Parlt. I. 379/1 Loco Thome Yngglesthoip 
nuper assignati Justic. Pacis._ 1363 Act -gj Edw. Ill, 
c. 12 En les commissionz des iu.stices de le peace.] 1439 
Ralls Parlt. V. 33/1 Yat Justicez of yee Pees haue power 
to enquer therof. 1583 Stubbes Anal. Abus. il. (1882) 
106 Maye they bee lustices of peace, lustices of Quoram, 
lustices of Assises. 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, nr. ii. 64, I am 
Robert Shallow.. a poore Esquire of this Counti^and one 
of the Kings lustices of the Peace, a 1613 Overbury 
Characters, Meere Common Lawyer Wks. (1836) 86 The 
stating him in a Justice of peace-ship. 1662-3 Pebys Diary 
17 Mar., Our patent to be Justices of the Peace in the City, 
1752 Fielding Amelia 1. li, The clerk . . doubted whether 
a justice of peace had any such power. 1824 Scott St. 
Ronati’s nnnix, You will answer the purpose a gieat deal 
better . . provided you are a justice of peace. 1898 J. K. 
Jerome Sec. Thoughts 266 The local J. P. of the period. 
IV. Phrases and combinations. 

11 . Phrase. To do justice to (a person or thing) : 
a. to render (one) what is his due, or vindicate his 
just claims ; to treat (one) fairly by acknowledging 
Ms merits or the like ; hence, To treat (a subject 
or thing) in a manner showing due appreciation, 
to deal with (it) as is right or fitting. To do 
oneself justice, to perform something one has to 
do in a manner worthy of one’s abilities. 

1679 Dryden Troilus Cr. Pref., 1 cannot leave this sub- 
ject before I do justice to that Divine Poet by giving you 
one of his passionate descriptions. 1713 De Foe Earn. 
Instruct, n. i. (1841) 1. 171 You mustdo your Master justice 
now : for, if I mistake not, you wrong him very much by 
your own account, 1792 Allied. IV. Pitt III. xxxix. 44 Let 
me do justice to a man, whose character and conduct have 
been infamously traduced. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Esrg. iv. 
I. 463 James, to do him justice, would gladly have found 
out a third way. 1835 Prescott Philip //, n. vii. I. 216 
The abstract here given does no justice to the document. 
1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 114 To the food he dW 
ample justice. Mod. Being nervous in the course of his 
speech, he did not do himself justice, 
f b. To pledge in drinking. Ohs. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. n. iii. 90 Cas. To the health of our 
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Generali. Mon. I am for it Lieutenant; and lie do you 
Iustice. <21700 II. E. Diet. Casit. Cs-ew s.v., Pll do you 
Justice Sir, I will Pledge you. 

12 . attrih. and Comb. : attrib., as justice-box, 
-business, -day, -hall, -height, -hill, -parson, -room ; 
objective, etc., as justice-maker-, justice-dealing, 
-like, -Idving, -proof, -slighiitig adjs. ; justice- 
broker, a magistrate who ‘sells’ justice; + justice- 
court, a court of justice ; spec, the Court of Justi- 
ciary ; justice-eyre (-air) : see Eyre ; justice- 
seat, seat of justice, judgement-seat ; spec, (see 
qnot. 1641.) 

1820 T. Mitchell Arislaph. I. 53 Their whole soul 
lodged In the ’’just ice-box, and ne'er so pleased . . As 
when they give some criminal a gripe. 1691 Dryden Am- 
phitryoH iv. i. 42 The Devil take all '''^Justice-brokers. 1848 
Thacker.vy Vtcji. Fair xlv. Plunged in '“justice-business, 
1528 Sc, Acts Jos. V (1597) § 7 In the justice aires, or 
■'‘justice courts. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 
S3 The tonne of Brichine .. quhair is ane ,. Justice court 
h.ildne. <1x649 Drumm. of Hawth. Hist. Jas. V Wks. 
(1711) 86 Warden of the east inarche.s, keeping the 
days of truce and justice-courts. 1616 J. Lane Coutii. 
Sqr.'s T. viii. 348 As if j'our la.st howl weare not '’’iustice 
day. 2835 Thirlwall Greece I. iv. 80 The (justice- 
dealing kings, Dorus and Xuthus. c 1300 Adam Bel 65 
She went vnto the “iustice hall, a 1613 Overbury Char- 
acters, Elder Brother Wks. (1856) 67 His ambition flies 
■“justice-height. 1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. i. 76 Turn'd 
into a “lustice-like Seruingman. 1845 Miall in Nonconf 
V. 197 Impartial and '(justice-loving men. 1678 Cudworth 
Intel!. Syst. i. v. 893 (Contents) These *Justice-maker.s 
..pretend to derive their factitious Justice front Pacts 
and Covenants. 1824 Syd. Smith tVks. (1859) II. 4^2 
The settlers take the law into their own hands, and give 
notice to a (justice-proof delinquent to quit the territory. 
1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIIl. 92 The “justice-room in the 
Bail of Lincoln. 1348 R. Hutten Sittn of Dininitie Rviij b, 
We must al appeal e before the '“iustice seate of Christe. 
1641 Tenues de la Ley 193 b. Justice seat is the highest 
Court that is held in a Forest, and it is alwayes held before 
the Lord chiefe Iu.stice in Eyre of the Forest. 1848 
Wharton Lam Lex. s.v. Forest Courts, The court of 
justice-seat . . was a court of record; but since the Revolu- 
tion in i683, the forest laws have fallen into total disuse. 
1836 Kane Arct. Exfl. II. xii. 128 The idlers gather 
about the justice-seat. 

Justice (fig^’stis), Forms; 3-6 -ise(n, 4-7 
-ice, 6 -yce, 7- justice, [a. AF.jttstice-r — OF. 
justicier, -cer, -ser (Pr. justiziar, Pg. Jusii^ar, 
It. giiistiziare), ad. med.L. justitidre to exercise 
justice over, bring to trial, punish, rcjl. to submit 
to justice, f. l...jusiitia Justice.] 

+ 1. trans. To administer justice to ; to rule, 
govern. Obs, 

CI320 Cast. Love 298 WiJ?-oute whom he ne mat His 
klndom wijj pees wy. sen, Ne wijzrihte hit iustisen. 1:1330 
R, Brunne Citron. IVace (Rolls) 2230 Regned Rehudybras 
..To iu.stice J?e folk fol ivys he wa.s. 1481 Caxton Godfi-ey 
289 [They] made an hye noble man ..named Raoul, for 
to be kynge vpon them, by whom they wold be lustised 
and gouerned. 

f 2 . To try in a court of law; to bring to trial ; 
to punish judicially. Obs. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Ckron. (1810) too f>e kyng in )>e courte 
of Jie lay jie clerkes wild justise. 1581 Lasibarde Eiren, 1. 
ix. (1602) 39 The names of such, as (being indited) did Hie, 
and did refuse to be lustised. .1 1586 Sidney Arcadia 11. 
xxix. P 5 Per.swading the iusticing her. 2732 Neal Hist. 
Purit. I. 413 The body of a subject is to be justiced 
secundum legem ierrae, as Magna Charta . . saith. 

8. intr. To administer justice (as a justice of the 
peace) ; see Josticing vbl. sb. 

+ Ju’sticeable, a. Obs. rare—^. [f. Justice v. 
(or ? misprint for jtisticiable)j^ = Justiciable. 

1603 Hayward .< 4 Wire. Dolegcan iii. H ij, Many pettie kings 
. .were subiect to their Nobilitie, and iusticeable by them. 

Justice-Clerk. Sc. Law. [Yorfustice'sClerki] 
(Since 1681, Lord Justice-ClerkC) The vice-presi- 
dent of the Scotch Court of Justiciary, presiding 
also over the Outer House or Second Division of 
the Court of Session, Hence Jdstice-Cmsbkship. 

His title is derived from the fact that he was originally 
the Clerk of the Justice-General, whose legal duties he 
eventually entirely performed. 

1424 .Pc. Acts Jas. I (1397) § 20 The Iustice Clerk be the 
iiiditement, sail gar sik trespassoures be corrected befoir the 
Iustice, and punished assaid is. c 2373 Balfour's Prncticks 
(1754) 365 Item, The justice-ejerk sail have for ilk persoun 
that is clengit be ane assise, -iiij,./, 1737 J. Cha.mberlayne 
St. Gt. Brit. IL 11. iv. 376 Lord Justice-Clerk . , he is the 
Second Penson in the Justice-Court, being next to the Justice- 
General ; but now he is one of the Officers of State, thougli 
the Justice-General be none. 1862 W. Bell Diet. Law 
Scat. 541 The Lord- Justice-Clerk in absence of the Lord- 
Justice-Gener.al, is the presiding Judge in the Court of 
Justiciary. . . Prior to 1641 the Justice-Clerk was not one of 
the judges, .but merely the clerk and assessor of Court. 

Justice-General. Sc. Law. [f. Justice 
sb.g -h a. : ci. Attorney- General.^ (Now 

Lord Justice-Ge 7 ierali) The president of the Scotch 
Court of Justiciary ; an oifice which, having become 
a sinecure usually held by a nobleman (the actual 
dttties being discharged by the Justice-Clerk), was 
by i Will. IV. c. 69. § 18 merged in that of Lord 
President of the Court of Session. 

fX37_S Balfour's Practicks (1754) 563 It is statute and 
ordanit, that the Justice general sail have .. for ilk day of 
the air, five pundis. 2737 [see Justice-Clerk). 2732 
Louthian Form of Process (ed. 2) 3 The Justice-court 


had then for its Members, the Justice-General, the J^l^- 
tice-Clerk, the Justice-Deputes, the Clerk-Depute, the 
Dempster, the Officers, and Maceta. 1830 Act i JFill. II', 
c. 69 § 18 margin. Office of lord ju-Stice general on next 
vacancy' to devolve on lord president. 

Hence Justice-Q-eneralship. 

1804 G. Rose Diaries (i860) II. 175 The Justice-General- 
ship of Scotland. 

t Ju'Sticehood. Obs. i-are-K [see - hood.] 
The office or dignity of a justice ; justiceship. 

a 1637 B. JoNSON Exposl. Inigo Jones 77 Should but the 
king his justice-hood employ, In setting forth of such a 
solemn toy? 

Ju'Sticeless, a. rare, [f, Justice sb. -t- 
-LESS.j Without administration of justice. 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 245 pider bihoued him 
nedes to set pat lond in pes. For foies haf no drede, pat long 
is justiseles. 

■p JU'Stieely, a. Obs. In 5 iustisly. [f. Jus- 
tice sb. + -LY 1 .] Pertaining to a justice or judge. 

2434 Misyn Mend. Life in To pame pat all pinge for 
hym forsakes hy worschip he has behest, & Iustisly power. 

t Ju’Sticement. Obs. [a. AF. and GY. jus- 
ticement administration of justice, f. jnsticer vb., 
to Justice + -meet.] Administration of justice. 

[2273 Act 3 Edw. I, c. 33 Qe nul Visconte ne seoffre , . 
Seneschaus de grant Seygnurs, ne autre sil ne seit attorne 
son Sey'gnur a suite fere, ne rendre les lugemenz des 
Contez [LaiidJUS. substitutes a fer lusticement del conte] 
ne pronuncier les lugemenz. 1642 Coke reads ‘justice- 
ments ', and glosses ‘ That is, all things belonging to Iustice',] 
2670 Blount Lam Diet, 2733 Johnson, Justicement, pro- 
cedure in courts. 1848 Wharton Law Lex. 

Justicer (dg»-stis3i). Forms; 4-5 iustyserj 
5 -ieer, -ycer, 5-6 -iser, -icere, 5-7 -icier, 7- 
juaticer. [prob. orig. AF. form of OF. justicier 
(1 2th c. in Hatz.-Davm.), = med.L. Jiistiiidrius , 
and thus orig. the etymological equivalent of Jus- 
ticiar, Justiciary ; but commonly used in a less 
technical sense as agent-noun from Justice v .: cf. 
OY.justiceor,-eur (in nom. justiciere), agent- 
n. of justicier vb., of which also the Eng. form 
would be at length justicer \ 

1 . One who maintains or executes justice ; a sup- 
porter or vindicator of right, arch. 

cryyo R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2222 Ne he coupe 
be no iustyser. 2474 Caxton Chesse 24 That afterward was 
a good prynce and a good iiistichr. ei3oo Melusine 97 
They sajd that the kyng had doo right wel as a valyaunt & 
lawfull iustiser shuld doo, 2383 Poxe Seiin. 2 Car. v. 72 
So it pleased the gracious goodnesse of our mercifull God, . 
to become now of a terrible lusticer, a tender father toward 
us. 2624 Heywood Gunaik. iv. 179 That inhumane rash- 
nesse,.by which men have undertooke to be their owne 
justicers. 1848 Kingsley Saint's^ Trag. v. iii, We are 
Heaven’s justicers ! Our woes anoint us kings ! 1869 Ld. 
Lvtton Orval 79 (Draws his dagger) Out, thou sharp 
Straightforward justicer 1 

2 . An administrator of justice, f a. In general 
sense ; A ruler or governor invested with judicial 
authority. Obs. b. One who administers justice 
in a court of law ; a judge, magistrate, arch. 

2481 Caxton Godfrey 29 They made in euery kynred or 
lygnage a prince whiche was theyr lusticer. 2398 Barret 
Theor. IVarres v. i. 145 As high and supreame lusticer of 
all the Army. 1603 Shaks. Lear ni. vi. 25 Come sit thou 
here, most learned lusticer. 1633 H. Cogan tr. Pinto's 
Trav. vi, 17 As it were chief Justicer amongst the Mahome- 
tans. 2799 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XX.VIII. 313 The 
Corsican barristers claim that all the justicers • . shall be 
native and resident Corsicans. 2803 — in Amt. Rev. 1. 438 
His subdivided schedules of contents . . trace the bounds of 
their parish sovereignties, and note whether the presiding 
justicer be entitled a prince, a baronet, or an esquire. 1872 
Rossetti Poems, Dante at Ferona liii. They named him 
Justicer-at-Law. 

1 0. transf. A judge, critic. Obs. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xxy. v. 271 If some severe 
Censor and precise lusticer blame this act. 26x2-13 Br. Hall 
Contempt., 0 . T. xv. v,_How severe Justicers wee can bee to 
our very owne crimes in others persons ? 

3 . spec. =Justice 9, Justiciaby sb.'^ 1 , 2. arch. 

2333 Act 27 Hen. VIII, c. y. § i The said lusticers. .shal 

be sworne astricted and obliged to the kepinge of their 
sessions of the peace. 2567 Harman Caveat ai Thereby the 
Justicers . .may in their circutes be more yygelant to punish 
these malefactores. 2633 Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi, § 34 As 
for the civil government of Jews in England, the King set 
over them one principal Officer, called the Justicer of the 
Jews, 2700 Tyrrell Hist. Eng. II. 1113 The chief Jus- 
ticers, or Justicers in Eyre in their Circuits._ 2880 Daily Tel. 
22N0V., John Fineux, Chief Justicer to King Henry VIII. 

Justiceship (d^wstisjip). [f. Justice sb. -f 
-ship.] The office or dignity of a justice or judge ; 
the functions of a justice, or their discharge. Simi- 
larly Chief fusiiceship. 

1348-3 Act 34 cj- 35 Hen. j'lll, c. 26 § 13 Any office of 
Stewardeshipps Chamberlaineshipps Chancellourshipps or 
lusticeshipps. a 2643 Habington Snrv. Wore, in iVorc. 
Hist. Soc. Proc. 111. 428 His oflyce of Cheyfe-Justiceshyp 
of the Marches of Wales. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones yn. 
ix, De,siring her brother to execute justiceship (for it was in- 
deed a syllable more than justice) on the wench, 1793 
Read in Life * Corr, (1870) 347i I tave at length determined 
to accept of the chief justiceship of the supreme court [of 
Delaware]. 2897 IVesint, Gaz. 30 SepL 8/1 Ths doyen of 
English judges., who retired from a Justiceship of the 
Queen’s Bench in i8go. 

b. With pass. adj. as a title for a justice. 

2692 Vindication 12 Can any one.. believe that His Jus- 
ticeship . . was never so imposed on 1 2736 Lediard Liyi 
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Marlhoroti^h I. 58 His exquisite Justice-=ihip employed, .the 
whole Wisdom of the Nation, to undo his vile Undoings. 

Justiciable a. {sb) [a. AF. 

and OF. (F.) justiciable amenable to a jurisdic- 
tion, used also as sb., i.justicier io Justice; cf. 
med.L. justiiiahilisP[ Liable to be tried in a court 
of justice; subject to jurisdiction. 

[1370 Rolls Pnrlt., Queux nesoiit mye justiciables en touz 
cas.] 1636 Blount Jnsticmble (Fr.), under juris- 

diction, subject to suit or Laws, that is to do ins suit to the 
court of another. 17SS Johnson-, y-ustkiable, pioper to be 
examined in courts of j ustice. 183S W heaton Elem. Inter- 
nal. Law II. ii. (1855) 175 Criminal offences, .arejustjciable 
only by the courts of that country where the offence is com- 
mitted. t888 Brvce A mer. Comniw. 1 . 323 Offences against 
Federal statutes are justiciable in Federal courts, 

B. sb. One who is subject to the jurisdiction (of 
another). 

1897 Maitland Domesday Si- Beyond 125 He can prevent 
the king's officers from entering his precinct and meddling 
with his ju.sticiablas. igoo Athtaxum 5 Maj' 556/3 Rente- I 
dies which shall satisfy his justiciables that their position is | 
..positively enviable. 

Hence Justiciability, the quality or fact of 
being justiciable. 

tSoz Bentham Judicial Procedure i. Wks. 1843 II. 9/1 
Under the name of security for eventual justiciabiliw. 
1888 Traill Willia7n 111 97 E.xclusive privileges in the 
matter of justiciability which were possessed by the Peers. 
Justi'Cial, CL. rare. [ad. med.L. justitial-is, 
{.justitia Justice.] Of or pertaining to justice or 
its administration. 

c 1425 Lvdc. Assembly of Gods 904 Pesyble prelates, ius- 
tyciall gouernours. 1600 Dymmok h-eiand (1843) lo The 
present gouerment . .is derided into three partes. Ecclesiasti- 
cal!, Martiall and Cyuill or Justiciall. 1826 Bentham in 
]Pesim. Rer>. VI, 485 In argument, the difference, ..is, of 
course, made use of as a ground for difference in justicial 
decision. 

Justiciar (d.^asti-Jiaa), Also juatitiar, -eier. 
[ad. med.L. jnsiitidrius : cf. next. Justiciar and 
justiciary are not contemporary names, but appear 
in the 15th and the idth c. respectively, as adapta- 
tions of the med.L. See also Justiceb.] 

1 . Eng. Hist. The chief political and judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings, who represented the king in all relations 
of state, acting as regent in his absence and as royal 
deputy in his presence, and presiding over the 
Curia Regis. Called more fully Capital or Chief 
Justiciar'. = Justiciary sb^ i. 

The office of justiciar came to an end in the 13th cent., his 
judicial functions passing to the Lord Chief Justice. 

[rtii^Sjn Rymer Fcedera I. 12 Coram me vel ca^itali 
Justiciario meo. izx^lbid. 181 Sciatis quod constituimus 
JusticLarium nostrum angliaa Venerabilem patrem nostrum 
Dominum P.Winton. Episcopum.] 1579-80 North Plutarch 
(1656) 449 7ioU, The Greek hath it only thus, ‘ are called 
Victory', as it were^in the abstract, as we call Our Lord 
Chief Justice, who is but a Justiciar. 1598 Stow 
xxxii._(i6o3) 288 Hubett, ArchBishop of Canterburie, and 
lusticier of England [in the year iigy]. 1611 Speed Hist. 
Gi. Brit. ix. vi. § 3 Robert Earle of Leicester, Chiefe lusticiav 
of England. 1876 Freeman Norm, Conq. V. xxiv, 432 The 
Justictar, chief administrator of the law, . . was, while his 
office lasted, the most powerful subject in the realm. 

2 . A judge presiding over, or belonging to, one 
of the king\ superior courts, or exercising special 
judicial functions ; = Justice 9 a. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[iziS Magna Cliarta c. 18 Mittemus duos Justiciaries per 
unumquemque comitatum per quattuor vices in anno, c 1220 
JocELiN Ckren. (Camden) 71 Venit tamen in questionem 
coram justitiariis ad .scaccarium. <71250 Bracton ii. i. vii, 

§ 2 Habet etiara [rex] curiarn et iustitiarios in banco resi- 
dentes .. Habet etiam iustitiarios itinerantes de comitatu 
in comitatum.] 1485 Rolls Parlt. VI, 348 The offices of 
Lieutenauntshipp, Justiciar and Chamberlaynshipp, of Car- 
mardeynslure andCardeganshire, CIS7S Balfour s Prac- 
ticks (1754) 140 Without special! command of the King, or 
of die Justiciar of the forest. 1611 Speed Hist. Gt, Brit. 
IX. ix. (1623) 626 Another of the Kings Justiciars, .was so 
confidently greedy that in one circuit he appropriated to 
himselfe aboue two hundreth pound lands. 1640 Yorke 
Union Hon. 14 Roger tie Clifford . . whom the King had 
despatched into those parts, as Justiciar of allWales. 1897 
Maitland Domesday <5- Beyond loi French ju.sticiars and 
French clerks have become the exponents of English law. 

to. In Scotland, under the early kings, the title 
of two supreme judges, having jurisdiction north 
and south of Forth respectively. Obs. exc. Hist. 

[1318 Sc. Acts 13 Robt. /, c. 4 § 2 Ballivus in cuius ballia 
tails malefactor moratur habeat mandatum iusticiaril infra 
cuius iusu'ciariam transgressio facta fuit.] 1609 Skene 
Reg. MJ. yi {trzms\. prec.] The Bailie or Judge, within 
quhais jurisdiction the malefactor dwells, sail haue ane 
command of the Justitiar, within quhais Justitiarie the 
crime is committed. Ibid. 58 It is .statute, that Justitiars 
.saibe heath vpon the southside, and the northside of the 
water of Foith. 1828-40 Tytlbr Hist. SLOt. (1864) =48 

William the Lion , .appears to have changed or new modelled 
these offices, by the creation of two great judges named 
Justiciars. 

3. gen. An administrator of justice; one who 
maintains or executes justice : = Justic'ER i, 2 . 

1623 Kings of Scot, in Hart. Misc. (Malh.) III. 462 He 
was a good justiciar, in whose time there was a law made, 
that'fetc.]. <21649 of Hawth. Poems 195 Ah spare 

this Monument, great Guests it keep.s, Three ^rave Justi- 
ciars. 1651 N. Bacon Disc, Gout. Eng. 11. xxvi, (1739I 115 
The Duke of Suffolk, .he suffered to be tried, -for aMurder 
done upon a mean person, and by such means obtained the 


repute of a zealous Justiciar. <11734 North Life Ld. 
Guildford (1808) I. 2 Consideihig the value of this gieat 
justitiar [Lord Keeper North]. _ 

4 . Used to designate various foreign officials and 
functionaries. 

1851 Sir F. Palgrave Nonn. ^ Eng. I. 86 He was one 
of the Commissioners or Justiciars deputed to England _as 
soon as Richard died. 1898 Daily News 25 Oct. 3/3 The 
narrative is put into the mouth of Hugo Gottfried, only son 
of the hereditary Executioner. For fourteen generations 
the Gottfrieds have held the office of Justiciar. 
fS. Theol. = Justiciary 5, Ohs. 

1772 Fletcher Logica Genev. 120 Against whom have 
you employed your pen . . Is it only against the proud 
justiciars? 

Hence Jiisti'ciarsMp, the office of justiciar. 

1677 Sfoiiiswood’s Hist. Ch. Scot. App. 36 King Charles 
. . gave him the hereditary Justiciarship. 1867 Pearson 
Hist. Eng. II. 2 The intrusion of foreign favourites into 
bishoprics and Justiciarships. 

Justiciary (dgitsti-Jiari) , sh.^ Also justitiary. 
[ad. med.L. justitidri-us, -czAn-wr judge, {.justitia 
Justice ; see -ary 1 B. i. A doublet of Justiciar.] 

1 . Eng. Hist. The chief political and judicial 
officer under the Norman and early Plantagenet 
kings ; more fully, Chief Jiisticiary : = Justiciar i. 

Found only in modern historians, as a render ing of med.L. 
jitsiiciarius : the form J usticiar was in use a century earlier. 

1700 Tyrrell Ilisi.E^tg. II. 848 Hubert de Burgh the 
Justitiary. 1769 Blackstonc Cotnm. IV. xxxiii. 416 [After 
the Conquest] the aula 7'egis . . was erected : and a capital 
justiciary appointed 1818 Hallam Mid. Ages viii. ri. (iSiq) 

II. 461 The King’s Court .. was composed of the great 
officers; the chief justiciarj^, the chancellor, the con.stable, 
marshall, chamberlain, .steward, and treasurer, with any 
others whom the king might appoint. 1863 H. Cox lusiit. 
II. viii. 506 In the time of William I, the Chief Justiciary w.as, 
after the King, the principal political person in the kingdom. 

2 . = Justice 9 a, Jdsticiae 2. Ohs. exc. HisU 
1761 London IV. 10 The citizens . . had . . the county 

of Middlesex added to their jurisdiction . . with a power of 
appointing .. a Justiciary from among themselves. 1827 
Gentl. Mag. XCVII. 11. 495 On the 12th of Februaiy, 1267, 
Alexander III. issued a patent ..witnessed by the Earl of 
Buchan, Justiciary, 1868 Milman Si, Paul's 36 He had 
been a travelling justiciary in 1179. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. ii. § s- 83 A royal justiciary secured law to the Jewish 
merchant. 

3 . One who maintains or executes justice ; an 
administrator of justice; = Justiceb i, 3. 

<21548 Hall Ckroit., ro Henry V, This sheperd was 
such a iusticiary that no offence was vnpunished, no frend- 
ship vnrewarded. 1590 Greene Royal Exch, _Wks. 1S82 
VII. 240 Aristides, the perfect Justiciarie of his time. 1S75 
Cave Antig. Afost. (1702) 14 The supream ruler and justi- 
ciary of the wijrld. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. v. ii. II. 313 
The Emperor is -. the supreme justiciary in his Gallic and 
German realm. *895 Daily Neivs 16 Sept, 6/s The Right, 
in this instance, was the justiciary of the Republic. 

4 . Used to designate various foreign officers of 
state and judicial functionaries, esp. F. jtisHcier, 

justiciero, It. sindaco, etc. 

1763 Gibbon Misc. tVks. (1814) III. 36 The justiciary of 
Arragon, a name dreadful to royal ears. 1768 Sterne Sent, 
youm., Passfort, Versailles iv, The passport was directed 
to all . .generals of armies, justiciaries and all officers of 
justices. 1854 Milman Lat. Chr. x. iv. IV. 378 The Senate 
and people of Rome . . had sent justiciaries into Tuscany 
. . to receive oaths of allegiance . . and to exact tribute, 
d 5 . Theol. One who holds that man can of him- 
self attain to righteousness. Cf. Justice 2. Obs. 

1532 B'E.cof{Po7fiaitderPrayerNl\is.r8efl-^ II. 8g Sufferme 
not therefore, 0 Lord, to be in the number of those justi- 
ciaries which, boasting their own righteousness . . despise 
that righteousness that cometh by faith. 1550 — Govern. 
Virtue ibid. I. 423 Christ ‘came not to call the justiciaries, 
but sinners to repentance.’ 1563 Hoviilies it. Rogatioti 
Week I. P 6 lustlciaries and hipocrites, -rvhich rob Almighty 
God of this honour, and ascribe it to_ themselues. a 1625 
Boys Wks.^ (1630) 456 The Pharisee , . is a type of all lusti- 
tiarles hoping to be saued by the righteousness of the law. 
<r t7i6 South Serm. (1744) I_X. 146 The pompous austeri- 
ties and fastings of many religious operators, and splendid 
justiciaries. 

Hence Justi’oiaryship, the office of justiciary. 
170a Tyrrell Hist, Eng. II. 8go He required Him .. 
to give an Account of his Justitiaryship. 1870 Pall Mall 
G. 10 Aug. II De Olifard found his reward in a grant of 
lands in Roxburghshire and the justiciaryship of Lothian. 

Justiciary (dj5»sti’Jiari), sb:- Also justitiary. 
[ad. latd.'L. jilsHtiaria, -cidria, f. ji/stitia Justice ; 
see -ABY 1 B. 3.] 

1 . Sc. The jurisdiction of a justiciar or justiciary : 
see Justiciar 2 b. 

High Cosirtafyiisticiary, the supreme criminal tribunal of 
Scotland. Circuit court of justiciary, justiciary court, 
a circuit court held by judges of the High Court. C»;«- 
7}iissione9-s ofjjtsticiary : see quot. 1846. 

[1318 ; see Justiciar 2 b.] 1473 in Acc. Ld. High Ti-eas. 
Scot, (z8qq) I. 68 Item gevin to the Ju.stice Schire Dauid 
Guthere of that Ilk, knycht, for his fee of tliis jere of his 
office of Justiciary ..jeti. *^91 Sc. Acts ^as. IV (1597) 
§ 43 The Clerke of the lusticiarie sail take dittay there- 
vpon, and they to be punished as oppressoures. 1579 Sc. 
Acts y<w. VI (1597) § 86 To that effect [our soueraine Lord] 
. .grantis and givis to them power and commission of lusti- 
darie. 1746-7 Act 20 Geo. IT, c. 43 § i That all Here- 
table Jurisdictions of Justidiary ..within that part of Great 
Britain called Scotland . . shall be . , abrogated. 1752 .Scots 
Mag. (1753) Oct- 493 A The circuit-courts of justiciary. 1752 
J. Louthian Forni of Process (ed. 2) 6 The five Lords .. 
are called Commissioners of Justiciary, and are invested 
with an equal Power and .Jurisdiction in all Criminal 
Causes. 18^6 MeCuLLOCH^dcc. Brit. Etufire (1854) II. 223 


The Court of Justiciary . . consists of five judges, who aie 
also judges of the Coin t of Session, speri.nlly commissioned 
by the sovereign, togetlier with the justice-geiieinl and 
jnstice-deik. 

attrih. 1819 R. Chapman fas. V i?8 To jiut an end to 
those disordeis, the king establi.shed a justiciary court at 
Jedburgh. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const, xix. § 6. (1862) 
367 The distinction of justiciary, session, and jiiiy judges is 
done away. 

2 . Judicature. 

1869 Draper Amcr. Civ. War I. xxvi. § 6. 445 Already 
has that [non-slaveholding] power 1 educed the supreme 
justiciary to a mere temporary bulwark. 

Justiciary (d3»sti’Jiari), a. [ad. med. or mod. 
'L.jilstiiidri-us, Y.justiciaire ‘ of or belonging unto 
Justice’ (Cotgr. i6ii).] 

1 . Pertaining to, or connected with, the adminis- 
tration of justice, or the office of a justice. (Ste 
also Justiciary i attrih.') 

1581 Mulcaster Positions xxxix. (1887) 207 They may 
spare number enough .. to all martiall and militaie affaires 
to all iusticiarie functions. 1632 Brome Noz-th. Lasse in. 
ii. Wks. 1873 III. 57 You have alwayes been so strict and 
terrible in your lustitiarie courses. 1711 E. Ward Vulg. 
Brit. VI. 77 Those Justitiary Fools Old Headboroughs and 
Constables. 1897 Maitland Domesday i$- Beyond 102 The 
demarcation of justiciary areas. 
t 2 . Theol. Pertaining to, or believing in, ‘the 
righteousness which is of the law ’ ; self-righteous : 
see Justiciary sbJ 5. Obs. 

1615 T. Adams Blache Devill 3 A justiciary, imaginaiy, 
self-conceited righteoiisnesse. 1630 Svmmlu Rest Weary 
V. B ilj b, Tire proud Pharisee and Iusticiarie Hypocijte. 
«i66sJ. Goonmn Pitied w. iheSfirit {1867) ii4Suchakind 
of Christian or believer who savours much of the justiciary 
and legal spirit. 

11 Justicies (d3»sti-Ji,rz). Law. [med.L., 2nd 
pers. sing. pres. subj. of jusiicidre to Justice.] A 
writ, now abolished, directed to a sheriff, empower- 
ing him to hold plea of debt in his county court for 
sums exceeding forty shillings ; so called from the 
opening words : see quot. 1284. 

[1284 Stai. Wallie jd Edw. I, c. 6 Precepimus tibi quod 
justicies A. quod . . sine dilatione reddat B. centum solidos.] 
1534 Fitzherb. Nat. B^'evimn Iv. (1598) 117 Et le brief 
daccompt que serra sue en le county est un lusticies direct 
al vicomte.] 1607 Cowell Inierpr. s.v.. By thi.s Writ called 
lusticies, the Shyreeue may hold plee of a greate summe, 
whereas of his ordinary authoiitie he cannot hold plees but 
of stimmes vnder 40 shillings. X768 Blackstonf, Cotmn. 

III. iv. 36 The county court may also hold plea of. .peisonal 
actions to any amount, by virtue of a special writ called a 
jttsticies. 1846 Act gj 10 Viet. c. 95 Preanib,, The County 
Court. .having Cognizance, .by viitue of a Writ of Justicies. 
J’usticin^ (d3»’stisir)), vhl. sb. [f. Justice v, 
-1- -IRS 1.] The administration of justice. Chiefly 
' aitrib., esp. in jusiicing-roovi, e. g. in the house 
of a justice of the peace. 

1606 B. Barnes 4iS/.w. Offices 145 That kinde of iustecying 
which is said to be common amongst the Turkes. 1611 
Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xx. (1623) 965 In this progresse, 
or rather itinirary lusticing. 1820 Miss Mitfoed in 
L'Estrange Life (1870)11. 97 He is not the author of the book 
on justicing. 1866 Rf.ade Griffith Gauniifi&i) 39 Justicing- 
day brought him manyvisits. 1873 Miss Broughton Nancy 
I. 19 Prayers are held in the justicing room. 

Justice, -coat, -core, forms of Justaucorps. 
Justifiability (dgzjistifsiiabi-liti). [f. next: 
see -ITY.] =JUST 1 EIABLENESS. 

1884 Law Tunes 6 Sept. 320/2 The justifiability of hos- 
tile acts unpreceded by declaration of war. 1897 AUbntt’s 
Syst. Med. Ill, 921 Attacks, .so slight as to make the justi- 
fiability of any operation a matter of question. 

Justifiable (dgw'slifaijab’l), a. [a. F. justi- 
fiable (i 3 -i 4 th c.), {.jnstifier to Jostify.] 
fl. = Justiciable. Obs. 

1523 Fitzherb. Surv. xviii. 33 b, Here you my lorde R. 
that I W. de C. fro thus day forthe to you shalbe faytbfull 
and lowly, .and I shall be iustifyable of body and of goodes. 
1643 Prynne Sov. Power App. 17 Whom Czesar .. 

calleth Regidi, little Kings, being themselves subjects and 
justifiable to the Nobility, who had all the Soveraignty. 

2 . Capable of being legally or morally justified, or 
shown to be just, righteous, or innocent ; defensible. 
yustifable homicide-, see Homicide sb.^ 

1561 T. Norton Calxdn's Inst, iv, xtii. (1634) 628 
j Departure from Monkerie to some other honest kind of life 
[is] justifiable. 1^86 A. Day Exig. Seexxtax-y 11. (1625) 39 
May it not sometimes be justifiable to breake a mans head ? 
1624 Capt. Smith Virginia Pref. § 4 The stile of a Souldier 
is not eloquent, but honest and iustifiable. 1717 J. Keii.l 
A nim. Oecon. (1738) 8 In no Case . is the drawing off a large 
Quantity of Blood at a time justifiable. 180a Mar. Edge- 
worth Moral T. (1816) I. xhi. 104 Little artifices which a 
tradesman thinks himself justifiable in practising. 1859 J. 
Gumming if ii. 15 Emigration from one's own band seems 
hardly justifiable. 

t b. Of an assertion, etc. : Capable of being 
maintained, defended, or made good. Ohs.^ ^ 
i6i2 Selden Ilhistr. to Dy-aytoxis Poly-olb. -viii. 127 It 
is iustifiable by Czesar, that they vs’d to .shaue all except 
their head and vpper lip . . but in their old Coynes I see no 
such thing warranted. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. 
III. xxiv. 170 Some in the water doe carry a justifiable re- 
semblance to some at the Land. 1651 RaleigPs Ghost 201 
That so much raine could cause so great an inundation. . 
may be made justifyable partly by reason, and partly by 
experience. 

T 3 . Fitted to justify a claim or the like. Obs. 
175s Macens Insurances II. 417 The justifiable instru- 
ments of the Cargo and Loss of the Goods insured and 
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abandoned, the Assured ought to manifest and present to 
the Assurers. 

Justiiialbleness (d^tfstifsiiab’lnes). [f. prec. 
+ -NESS.] The qualify of being justifiable. 

1640 Bp Hall Humble Remoustr. 30 Our position is onely 
alfirinative ; implying the justifiablenesse, and holynesse 
of an Episcopall calling. 1684 N. Resbury Case Cross Bafi- 
ihiu 7, I will not stand accountable for the Justifiableness 
of these passages. 1885 L'pool Daily Post ii Apr. 4/7 The 
nation was . . divided in opinion as to the justifiahleness of 
hostilities. 

Justiila'bly (d^wstifaiiabli); [f. as prec. 

+ -LY ‘•^.] In a justifiable manner ; so as to admit 
of justification. 

1672 South Scrut. i Cor. viii. 12 No man amongst us can 
justifiably plead weakness of conscience in that sense. 1734 
Fielding Univ. Galla-ut in. I, Anything which this lady 
may not justifiably suffer. 1856 Rusion il/a/l. Paint. IV. 
V. V. § I An English painter justifiably loves fog, because he 
is born in a foggy country. 

t Ju'Stificable, a. Ohs. rare. [ad. med.L. 

jnstificdbil-is ,{. jflsiificdre to Justify; see -able.] 
Capable of being justified, justifiable. 

1655 Digges Cotnpl. A mbass. 57 We have thought . . this so 
plain and justificable a case. 1671 True NoncoiiJ. 400 Let 
it be so, that much of their way was justificable upon the 
account of these motives. 

t Justi'iical, a. Ohs. rare. [f. L. type ^justi- 
fic-iis (see -Fic) -b -al.] a. Justificatory, justi- 
ficative. b. Executing justice. 

1646 Sir J. Temple Irish Rebcll. Pref. 8 For the justificall 
reasons of their rising in arms. 1636 Blount Giossogr., 
yustijical. that executes or doth J ustice. 

Justification (dg^stifikjijsn). [ad. late L. 
justijicdtidn-em (Augustine, etc.), n. of action f. 
justijicdre to Justify. Cf. F. justification ( 1 2 th c. 
in Godef.), peili. the immediate souice.] 
fl. Administration of justice or the lawj execution 
of sentence ; capital punishment. Obs. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test. Lore n. xiii. (Skeat) 1. 88 How should 
mercie been proued, and no trespasse were, by due iustifica- 
tion to be punished ? 1422 tr. Secreia Sect et., Priv. Priv. 
211 Whan he shall lustificacion done, he sholde noone 
dyuersite of Persones make. 1450-80 tr. Secreia Secret. 18 
Vnto the tyme tliat god hath herde hem. and done his iusti- 
ficacioun in vengeaunce doyng. [1878 Veitch Border Hist. 

Poetry u.. 28S Anotless memorable case of ‘justification ’, 
was that of Adam Scott.] 

1 2. All ordinance ; an ordained form. Obs. 
c 1450 tr. De Imiiaiione iit. Iv. 131 Goode it is to me, lorde, 
hat f)ou hast mekid me, hat I mowe jerne hi iustificacions. 
1582 N. T. (Rhem.) Lnlee i. 6 Walking in al the commaunde- 
ments and iustifieations of our Lord without blame. 1609 
Bible (Douay)_ ix. 3 Let the children of Israel make 
the Pasch in his time . . according to al the ceremonies and 
iustifieations therof. 

3. The action of justifying or showing something 
to be just, right, or proper ; vindication of oneself 
or another; exculpation; f verification, proof (pfo.). 
b. That which justifies ; a justifying circumstance ; 
an apology, a defence. 

1494 Fabyan Chron. vti. 507 With many couert wordys to 
the . . iustyfycacion of hymselfe and excusynge of his owne 
dedys. 1555 Eden Decades 240 Yet was he gladde to haue 
it tryed by iustice for the better iustification of his cause. 
163s Naunton Fragui. Reg. (Arb.) 39 Neither was she un- 
mindfull of this Lord Norris, whose Father., in the business 
of her Mother, dyed in a Noble cause, and in the justifica- 
tion of her innocencie. 1729 Butler Serin. Forgiveness 
Wks. 1874 II. 109 Nothing can with reason be urged in 
justification of revenge. 1823 De Quincey Lett. Ednc. ii. 
(i860) 32 The metre, and the style . . would Immediately have 
lost their justification. 1870 Mrs. '^mvi^i.i. Austin Friars 
iii, She could plead so much in her own justification. 

4. Theol. The action whereby man is justified, or 
freed from the penalty of sin, and accounted or 
made righteous by God ; tlie fact or condition of 
being so justified. 

Protestant theologians regard justification as an act of 
grace in which God accounts man righteous, not owing to any 
meiit of his own, but through imputation of Christ's right- 
eousness, as apprehended and received^ by faith. Roman 
Catholic theologians hold th.at it consists in man’s being 
made really ligbteous by infusion of grace, such justification 
being a work continuous and piogressive from its initiation. 

[1382 WvcLiF Rom. V. 16 Sothli dom of oon in to condemp- 
nacioun, grace forsotlie of manye giltis in to iustificacioun.] 
1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1531) 31 This grace is called 
tire grace of iustificacyon, or grace lustifyenge, for it iusti- 
fyeth our soules before god. 1563 T. Norton Calvin's Inst. 
III. xi. § 2 (1632), We simply expound justification to he an 
acceptation, whereby God receiving us into favour, taketh 
us for lighteous, and we say that the same consistetli in for- 
givenesse of sinnes, and imputation of the righteousne.sse of 
Christ. 1571 39 Articles C/i. Eng, ,xi, Of the iustification of 
man. . . That we are iustified by fayth onely, is a most whole- 
some doctrine, and very full of comfort. Ibid, xii, Good 
workes, which are the fruites of fayth, and folowe after iusti- 
fication. 158s Hooker Serin JusRficatim § 5 The_ first 
receipt of grace in their [Papists’] divinity is the Jiist iu.sti- 
fication : the increase thereof, the second iustification. 1673 
Brooks Gold. /Tey Wks. 1867 V. 61 Justification doth not 
increase or decrease, but all sin is pardoned at the first act of 
believing. 1771 Wesley Wks. (1873) V. 57 The plain Scrip- 
tural notion of justification is pardon, the forgiveness of sins. 
1837 Hallam Hist. Lit, (i_8ss) 1. 1, vi. 381 The tenet of justi- 
fication or salvation by faith alone, called, in the barbarous 
jargon of polemics, solifidianism. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 
I. 6 They have seen so much goodness without faith, . . that 
they begin to preach justification by sincerity as a more 
human, if not a more divine formula than justification by 
faith. 1883 Catholic Diet, 493/2 To the_ Catholic, sanctifica- 
tion and justification are the same tiling, or at most two 


aspects of the same thing — vir. of the act by which God 
makes a soul just and holy in his sight. 

5. La%u. a. The showing or maintaining in court 
that one had sufficient reason for doing that which 
he is called to answer; a circumstance affording 
grounds for such a plea. b. The justifying of 
bail : see Justify 7 b. 

1329 [seejusiirv 7 a]. s 66 o Trial Regie. 19 If you liave 
any thing of Justification, plead Not guilty. 1781 W. Black- 
stone Rep. II. 1179 After many nugatory notices of ju.sti- 
fication, the defendant’s bail appeared in Court to justify. 
1809 Tomlins Law Diet, s.v., If the action concern a local 
thing, a Justification in one place is not a Justification in 
another place. 1883 Wharlon’s Law-Lex. ted. 7) s.v., A de- 
fence of justification is a defence showing the libel to be 
true, or in an action of assault showing the violence to have 
been necessary. 1886 Philadel/kia Times 10 Apr. (Cent.), 

Mr. M said that Recorder S had fixed hail at 

$23,000, and justification in $50,000 would be enough. 

6. The action of adjusting or arranging exactly ; 
spec, in Type-founding and Printing', see Justify 
V. 9. 

1672 T. Marshall Let. to Dr. Fell 19 Jan. tin H. Plart 
Cent. Typogr. O.rford 165/2) To e.xpedile y” justification of 
Matrices. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s. v. P'oundery, The 
justification, as to thickness, is made on a piece of marble ; 
and for the heighton an iron compository. The justification 
of the height is guided by the m of some body of characters 
already justified. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 132 Where 
a line is even spaced, and yet lequires justification. Ibid. 

133 No leasouable e.xcuse either for bad justification or im- 
proper spacing. 1873 Urds Diet. Arts III. 644 When he 
comes to the end of his line, and finds that he has asi’llable 
or word which will not fill out the measure, he has to per- 
form a task which requires considerable care and taste. 
This is called justification. 

Justificative (d^o-stifike'tiv), a. [f. late L. 
justifiedt-, ppl. stem of justijicdre to Justify -f-ivE. 

Cf. F. justijicatif (i 6 th c. in Godef. Compl.').'] 
Serving to justify; justificatory; of the nature of 
supporting evidence. 

i6ii CofGR., Indificati/ iustificatiue, iustifying, lighting. 
1622 Mabbe tr. Aleman's Guzman D' Alf. ii. 242. 1827 
Bentham Ration. Evid. Wks. 1843 VII. 15 Some justi- 
ficative, or extenuative, or exemptive, circumstance. 1890 
Saintsbury Ess. 24S_With justificative selections from Buffon 
. . and other authorities. 

Ju'Stificator. [ad. late 'L. justificdior, agent- 
n. f, justijicdre to Justify.] One who justifies. 

The L. word occurs in a document of William Rufus (see 
first 9UOt.), whence it has passed into the law diets, as an 
English word. 

[ii., IVrit in Liber Ramesise § 188 Will. Rex Angl. H. 
Camerario & Justificatoribus suis,omnibusque suis fidelibus 
Norff., salutem.] 1670 Blount Lavo Diet., Instificaiors 
[in prec. quot.] seem to signify Compurgators. .1755 John- 
son, ynsti/icaior, one who supports, defends, vindicates, or 
justifies. 1799 Mar. Edgeworth Ess.Self-yustif. in Lett. 
Lit. Ladies^ (1803) 225 To one of your class of justificators, 
this is the highest offence. iSogToMLiNsXamDicA, yusti- 
ficators, a kind of compurgators, or those that by oath 
justified the innocence, or oaths of others. 

Justificatory (dgn’stifik^tMi), a. [f. late L. 
justifiedt-, ppl. stem of justifiedre to Justify + 
-OEY.] Tending to justify ; having the effect or 
purpose of justifying. 

1379 E WTOH Gnicciard. vui. (1599) 314 To hold fast that 
that hath bin gotten, is a colour iustificatorie to enable the 
title and interest of the thing. i6gi Wood Ath. Oxoti. II. 
355 Printed at Amsterdam, with a justificatory preface. 1860 
A. L. Windsor Ethica vii. 344 A man. .almost sarcastically 
justificatory of the claims of self-intwest. 1876 Banchoi’T 
Hist. U.S. III. vii. 109 The Newcastle administration., 
summarily condemned the colony by rejecting its loyal 
justificatory address to the king. 

b. Serving or intended to support a statement. 

1779 Gibbon Misc, Wks. (1814) IV. 576 Mr. Davis has . . 
suppressed one of the justificatory Notes on this passage, 
1836 Penny CyU.y. 269/1 In 1752 followed a justificatory 
tract on several disputed points. 

Justified (d^tJ-stifoid), ppl. a. [f. Justify + 
-edI.J Made just or right; made or accounted 
righteous ; warranted ; supported by evidence ; in 
Pnnting : see Justify v. 9 . 

111586 Sidney /I rciT(//Vi _ii. (1590) 128 That bad officer .. 
gave him leave . . to bear his sword prepared for the justified 
murther. 1671-2 T. Marshall Let. to Dr. Fett g Feb. 

(in H. Hart Cent. Typogr. Oxford 169/1) A large Col- 
lection of Proofes fiom Jsques vallet, w'*' shew y' various 
Sorts of justifyed Matrices he is willing to sell. 1738 
Wesley Ps. cxvm. vi, The Voice of Joy, and Love, and 
Praise . . Among the justified is _found._ 1820 R. Hall 
Wks. (1832) VI, 306 Either impenitent sinners or justified 
believers. 1891 J. Winsor Columbus ii. 35 A scholarly 
and justified narrative. 

Justifier (dgy-stifoiisa). [f. as prec. -h -erF] 

1 . One who justifies : see Justify v, 

_ 1326 Tind.ale Jilivw. iii. 26 That he myght be counted 
iuste, and a iustifiar of Iiym which belevith on lesus. 1328 
Frith Ans 7 v. Rastel Wks. (1573) 16 You must graunt, that 
we haue a Christ or no Christ . . a iustifier or no iustifier. 
1629^ H. Burton Babel no Bethel 32 That I leaue to you, 
her justifier, 1711 Stryi'E Parker m. xiv. 236 Justifiers of 
themselves and Hypocrites. 1838 J. H. Newman yustifi- 
cation x. § 2 Faith is the sole justifier, 

2. Type-founding and Printing, a, A workman 
who justifies : see Justify g ; hence, in a type- 
setting machine : see quot. 1888 . b. A wedge or 
the like for fixing an adjusted part of a printing- 
press, as the stone in the coffin, etc. 

1683 Mo.xon Mtch, Exerc., Printing sJ, II 17 Justifiers of ] 


Wood, the length of every side, . . must be thrust between 
the insides of the Coffin and the outsides of the Stone, to 
Wedge it tight . , after the Press-man has Bedded it. 
1824 J. JoHNSo.N Typogr, II. 512 To admit of justifiers 
between the stone and coffin, which are put to keep the 
stone steadj' after it is bedded. 1890 Cent. Diet, s. v. 
yiistificr, in type-founding, the workman who fits up a 
suite of strikes or unjustified matrices for use on one mold. 
1888 Rrt// MallG. 10 Sept. 11/2 Even more ingenious is the 
second machine, or ‘justifier’, to which the type set up by 
the typotheter is taken. The ‘justifiei spaces out the 
lines with great regularity and in so shoit a time that 20,000 
ens per hour is about the average output. 

Justify (d^mstifai), v. [a. F. justifier (i rth c. 
in Godef. Compl.), ad. late (chiefly eccl.) 'L. justi- 
fiedre to act justly towards, do justice to, make 
just, pardon, vindicate, f. just-us : see -PY.] 

1 1. irans. To administer justice to ; to try as a 
judge, to judge ; to have jurisdiction over, rule, 
control, keep in order ; to do justice to, treat justly, 
b. absol. To administer justice, to judge. Obs. 

It 1300 Cursor Id. 150 (Gutt.) Of Salomon h® wise, Hou 
craftili he did iustifie. 13. . St. Erkeiiwolde 229 in Horstni. 
Aliengl. Leg. (1881) 271, I iustifiet ]jis ioly toun . . more 
jjene fourty wynter. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xix. 44 pe iewes 
he iiistified & tau^te hem pe lawe of lyf. 1390 Gower Conf. 
III. 379 Hem [i.e. Clergy] oughte wel to justefie Thing, 
which belongith to here cure. As forto praie. _ 1449 Sc. 
Acts yas. II (1S14) 36/2 pat al Regaliteis . . be . . iustifiit be 
the kingis Justice, quhil pai remaym in pe kingis handis. 
c 1460 Fortescue Abs. ij- Lim. Plon. ii. (1885) iia Thai .. 
ordenyd the same reaume to be ruled and justified by suche 
lawes as thai all wolde assent vnto. 1581 Lamuarde Etren.m. 
ii. (1388) 338 Them that undertake for the partie, that he shall 
abide to he justified by law. 1620 J. Wilkinson Coroners 
.S' Skeri/cs 12 [The Statute] giveth power to_ Forrester.s, 
Parkers, and Warreners to kill the offendors if they will 
not he justified. 

F 2. trails. To execute justice upon (a malefactor) ; 
to condemn to punishment ; to punish, esp. {Sc.) to 
punish with death, execute. Ohs, 

1340 Hamrole Pr. Consc, 5987 Fadirs and modlrs .sal 
rekken pat tyde .. And loverdes als'va of pair men . . pe 
whilk pai wald noght iustify. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xvi. 
31S ’I'hanne Axede him Nasciens .. Whi that so sore luste- 
fyed he were. 1368 Grafton Chron. II. 353 To iustefie and 
punishe them for their offenses. CIS7S Balfour's Practicks 
(17.54) 596 Thay beand swa convict, sail be justifyit to the 
deid thairfoir. 1700 Collier znd Def. Short View (1738) 
399 In Scotland they say when a Rian is hanged he's 
justified. 1820 Byron idar._ Fat, v._i. 94 Let them be justi- 
fied; and leave exposed Their wavering relics in the place of 
judgment, i860 C. Innes Scot, in Hid. Ages vi. 182 'I'he 
murderer taken red-hand .. was ‘justified’. . without any 
unnecessary or inconvenient delays of proce.ss. 

3. To show (a person or action) to be just or in 
the right ; to prove or maintain the righteousness 
or innocence of ; to vindicate [fifrom a charge). 

13.. E, E, A llii, P. A. 699 Non lyuyande to pe is lusty- 
fyet. 1382 WvcLiF Ps. 1, 6 [li. 4] That thou he iustefied in 
thi woordis, and ouercome whan thpu art demed. c 1450 
tr. De Imitatione ni. xxix. 99 pou . . iustifiest me in all my 
disposicions. 1533 Covebdalb Ecclns. vii. s Iustifie not 
thy self before God. 1600 E. Blount tr._ Conestaggio 224 
Some of his friendes, laboured to iustifie him. 1707 Curios, 
in Hiisb. .5- Card. 119 Justifying them from any Objections 
that might he made against them. 1868 M. PattiSon Hcarf. 
Org.v. i48We haveno longer the difficult task of justifying 
Science in the eyes of the nation. 

absot. 1647 N. Bacon Disc. Govt, Eng. l. xxxvl. (1739) 53 
Neither Monk, Woman, nor Clerk was by Law to justify 
by Battle in their own person. 

b. Of a state of things, circumstance, or motive ; 
To afford a justification of. (Often in passive.) 

1633 A. Stafford A".?//;. G/orj.' (1869) 82 'I’he profane Idola- 
trizing of this Superlative Saint, will iustifie me in all eyes, 
1709 Atterbury Spittal Serm,, ^ Luke_ x. 32 The publick 
burthens .. will hot justify us in giving nothing. 177S 
Burke Sp. Condi. Atncr. Wks. HI. 102, 1 think then I am 
. . justified in the sixth and last lesolutioii. i860 Dickens 
Uncomm. Trav. xvi, The pair have a dejected conscious- 
ness that they are not justified in appearing on the surface 
of the earth. 

4. To absolve, acquit, exculpate; spec.\\\ TkeoL, 
to declare free from the penalty of sin on the ground 
of Christ’s righteousness, or to make inherently 
righteous by the infusion of grace ; see Justifica- 
tion 4 . Also absol. 

1382 Wyclif Isa. V. 23 Wo . . that iustefien the vnpitous 
for jiftes. _ — Rom. iii. 26 That he be iust, and iustify inge 
him that is of the feith of Ihesu Crist. Ibid. 28 Forsothe 
we demen a man for to he iustifyed by feith, withouten 
workis of lawe. 1526 Tindale Rom. iv. 25 Jesus ..Which 
was delivered for cure synnes, and rose agayne forto iustifye 
vs. 1335 CovERDALE Exod. xxiii. 7 The innocent and 
righteous shalt thou not sley, for I iustifie not y‘ vn^odly. 
1350 Veron Godly Sayings (1S46) 15 For say they . . if the 
Sacraraente dothe not iustyfye, & brynge grace of itselfe, 
then it is but bare hreade & wyne. ai 6 zo Donne znd 
Serin, yohn xvi. 8 Only thy good life can assure thy con- 
science and the world, that thou art justified, a 1740 Water- 
land Docir. jpndijication iv, God ..has made no promise 
or covenant to justify any one without the use of Baptism. 
1839 J. Gumming Ruth viii. 138 It is the office of Jesus to 
pardon, to justify, to welcome. 

5. To make good (an argument, statement, or 
opinion) ; to confirm or support by attestation or 
evidence ; to corroborate, prove, verify. Formerly 
with complementary obj,, ohj. and inf., or subord. 
clause. (Now coloured by 6 .) 

1390 Gower Cwi/l III. 140 Rethoriqes eloquences. .Wherof 
a man schal justific Hise wordcs m disputeisoun.^ 1^94 
Fabyan Chron, v. civ. 79 So that I myght somwhat iustifie 
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my repofte by some Auctour of Auclorite. 1559 in Strype 
Au/t. Re/. (1824) I, II. App. xi. 34 This shalbe justified owt 
of IrenEus. 1600 Shaks. rent/ v. i. 128 Were I so minded, 
I heerc could .. iustifie you Traitors, a 1680 Butleij Rem. 
(1759) I. 41 For who can justify, that Nature theie Is ty'd 
to the same Laws, she acts tiy here ? 1732 Berkkuey 

Alciphr. V. § 33 He justified the notion to be innocent. 1781 
Gibbon Decl. F, xxvi. (1869) II. ii The narratives of 
antiquity are Justified by the e.xpeiience of modern times. 
1884 Manch, Exam, 6 May 5/3 It would be hard to justify 
this particular assertion by an appeal to facts. 

fb. To maintain as true, affirm, aver. Obs. 
1579-80 North Plutaixh, Blaritts (1676) 353 The which 
would not be beleeved. .for the uncredible force and Power 
of the Armies which was justified to come. 1658 Osborn 
Q. Elis. (1673) 461 An Inquisition . . which a Cursiter did 
about that time justifie he had inroUed. 1781 W. Blanc 
Ess. Hunting (17S8) 71 The Doctor .. to this day relates 
and justifies the truth of every circumstance I have men- 
tioned. 

t 0. To acknowledge as true or genuine. Obs. 
ifoS Shaks. Per, v. i. 219 She shall tell thee all ; When 
thou shall kneele, and justifie in knowledge, She is thy 
verie Princes, c i6ti Chapman Iliad xv. no The great God 
had a son, Whom he himself yet justifies. 

6. To show or maintain the justice or reason- 
ableness of (an action, claim, etc.) ; to adduce ade- 
quate grounds for ; to defend as right or proper. 

1560 D_aus_ tr. Sleidane’s Comm. 7 He aunswered, that he 
WQulde lustifye that, that he had done, eyther in present 
disputation, or by writinge. 1641 Milton Ch. Govt, ii, iii, 
How can they justify to have turned their domestic privi- 
leges into the bar of a proud judicial court ? 1W7 — P. L. 

I. a6 That. . I may assert th’ eternal Providence, And justifie 
the wayes of God to men. 1704 Penn in Pa. Hisi. Soc. 
Mem. IX, 357, 1 justify not my son’s folly. 1884 F. Temple 
Relat. Relig. <5- Sc. v. (1885) 153 All who thus claim super- 
natural authority must, of course, justify their claim. 

b. To make right, proper, or reasonable ; to 
furnish adequate grounds for, warrant. 

1658 Bramhall Coftsecf. Bps, iii. 48 This very necessity 
had . . iustified the Act. 1718 Prior Hans Carvel 67 The 
end must justifie the means ; He only sins who ill intends. 
173* Arbuthnot Rules of Diet 419 Those Reasons seem 
to justify Bleeding. 1742 Young Nt . Th. iv. 309 ‘Tis guilt 
alone p.n justify his death. 1813 Scott Rokeby i. viii, 
Much in the stranger’.s mien appears, To justify suspicious 
fears. i8gi_ Speaker 2 May 526/2 The vast circle of his 
readers justified his complacency by their applause, 
t c. To render lawful or legitimate. Obs. 
x6s* Hobbes Leviaih, n. xxii. 117 Whatsoever i.s com- 
manded by the Soveraign Power, is as to the Subject, .justi- 
fied by the Command. *725 Pope Odyss. vi. 346 Till . . 
public nuptials justify the bride. 

7. Law. inir. and trans. a. To show or main- 
tain sufficient reason in court for doing that which 
one is called upon to answer for ; to show ade- 
quate grounds for (that with which one is charged), 

iS»9 21 blen. VIII, c. ig § 2 The Lorde. .may avowe 
or hts Baylyffe or servaunt make conysaunce or justifye for 
f akyng of the said dystres.ses upon the same landes . . alegyiig 
in the said avourle conysaunce and justificaoyon the same 
Mapers Landes and Tenementes to be holdin of hyra. 159* 
CAtlei Marriages 150 The said Smith, .did arreste the said 
Roger Dod and bcinge charged to be a wronge, and con- 
trary to the liberties and charters of this citie, iustifieth to be 
lawfull. 1765 Blackstone Cotnm. I. xiv. 429 A master like- 
wise may justify an assault in defence of his servant, and 
a servant in defence of his master. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. 
Hat. (1834) II. 258 If a man be impeached for beating an- 
other, he may justify by showing it was done in his own 
necessary defence : if for false imprisonment, he may justify 
under the warrant of a lawful magistrate. 1893 Weekly Notes 
67/2 The appellant could not justify his attempt to force an 
entrance, and was rightly convicted of an assault. 

b. To justify {/oneself) as bail, to justify hail-. 
to show, by the oath of a person furnishing bail or 
other surety, that after the payment of his debts he 
is of adequate pecuniary ability. 

^ Af. c. 5. I 2 The Justices, .shall make 
such Rules . . for the justifying of such Bails - . as to them 
shall seem meet. 1766-80 Burrow Reports IV. 2527 The 
sum he was required_ to justify in, was gooo. 1768 Black- 
stone Comm, III. xix. 291 The bail .. must justify them- 
selves in court . . by swearing themselves house-keepers, 
and each of them to be worth double the sum for which 
they are bail, after payinent of all their debts. 1780 Neitj- 
gate Cat, V. 49 They ..justified bail for sums to a consider- 
able amount, though they were not possessed of property 
to the value of twenty shillings. 1880 Standard 9 Apr. 6/1 
Bail for the husband was put in and justified. 1883 Whar- 
ton's Law-Lex. (ed. 7), ftistifying security. Administrators 
m certain cases are required by the Court of Probate to 
give justifying security. 

+ 8. To account just or reasonable ; to approve 
of ; to ratify. Obs. 

iMa Anat, Plants PreT, I was glad to see it [a 
book] so far justify'd by that Illustrious Society. 1729 
Butler Love Neighbour "Wks. 1874 II. 146 God him- 
self will m the end justify their taste, and suppoit their 
cause. 

9. To make exact; to fit or arrange exactly; 
to adjust to exact shape, size, or position. Now 
only in technical use ; esp. ( Type-founding), To 
adjust a ‘ strike ’ or ‘ drive ’ by making the sides 
level and square, and keeping the impression at 
the proper depth, so as to form a correct matrix ; 
{Printing) To adjust types of smaller and larger 
bodies together, so that they will exactly fill up 
the forme ; to space out the line of type in the com- 
posing stick properly ; also inir, of type, 

*55* Recorde Cast, Kttowl, (1556) 35 By true woorkingc 


to iubtifie your Globe, vvhiche fyrsle tnaye bee made _as 
rounde, as any Turner can doo it, and then shall your in- 
strument .. coirect it exactlye if it be amysse. 1671-2 
T. Marshall Let. to Dr. Fell 9 Feb. (in H._ Hart Cpii. 
Typogr. O.cfordsirjlx) He undertakes to justify Matrices, 
but not cut Punctions. .. I suspend y“ urging of y° Matrices 
to be justifyed by Mr. Van Dijke. 1683 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc., Printing xvi. p 2 Justifying of Matrices is, i. to 
make the Face of the Sunken Letter, lie an exact designed 
depth below the Face of the Matrice, and on all its sides 
equally deep from the Face of the Matrice. 2. It is to set 
or Justifie the Foot-line of the Letter exactly in Line. 3. It 
is to Justifie both the sides, viz. the Right and left-sides of 
a Matrice to an exact thickness. Ibid. xxii. p 4 Justifying 
(in Compositers Language) is the stiff or loose filling of his 
Stick, for if it be fill’d very stiff with Letteis or Spaces, they 
say it is hard Justified, if loosly, they say it is loose Justified. 
Ibid. xxiv. p 5 Justifying the Head is to put into the Mor- 
tesses in the Cheeks . . an equal and convenient thickness of. . 
square pieces of Felt, Pastboards, 01 Seaboards. . that when 
the Press-man Pulls, the Tennants of the Head shall have 
an equal Horizontal level Check. 1824 J. Johnson Typogr. 

II. 124 Taking care to space and to justify our matter. 1828 
Webster s.v., Types of different sizes will not justify with 
each other. 1892 Brit. PrinterV , No. 26. 19 Ample know- 
ledge of how to justify is not yet the common property of 
printers. 1900 H. Hart CeM. Typogr. Oxford Pref. p. viii, 
Nowadays a type-founder desiring to enlarge the number of 
his founts, would be able . . to buy ‘strikes’, which when 
justified would become matrices. 

Justifying (d^ff-stifaijig), vhl.sb. [f. Justify 

V. -f -INQI.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Ju-stipy. a. The action of 
making, proving, or accounting just ; justification. 

1382 Wyclif Rom. iv. 25 The which is hitakun for oiire 
synnes, and roos a3en for oure iustifj’inge. 1615 G. Sandys 
Trav. 59 This excuse is so . . large, that it may e.xtend as 
well to the iustifying of the absurdest errours. a 1769 R. 
Riccaltoun Notes Galatians 109 Justifying implies more 
than bare pardon. It supposes a judicial procedure, 
j- b. Condemnation ; execution. A. Obs. 

1:578 Lin desay (Pitscottie) CZ/nni. Vcdif. (1S99) I. 183 To 
saif the lordis from iustifieing in the Kingis fune. 
t 2 . An ordinance; = Justification 2. Obs, 

1382 Wyclif Ps. cxviii. [c,\ix.] 5 Wolde God weren dressid 
my weies ; to be kept thi iustifiyngus. 2395 Pukvev Rc- 
inonstr. 32 That thei kepe the iustifjnngis of God, and 
seken out his comaundementis. 1526 Tindalb Heb. ix. i 
That fyrst tabernacle verely had iustifyinges and servynges 
off God. 

3 . In Type-founding a.’txdi Printing see Justify 
V. g. JusHjying-stick, an attachment to a type- 
setting machine for justifying the lines. 

*671-2 T. Marshall Let. to Dr- Fell 19 Jan. (in H. Hart 
Cent. Typogr. Oxford 166/2) Y" Founders.. have 110 regard 
to cutting and justifying, unless perhaps to supply a Defect, 
or two. 1683 [see Justify v. 9]. 

Ju'stifying, ppl a. [f. as prec. + -ing2.] 

That justifies (in senses of the verb). 

1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 31 The grace of iuslifi- 
cacyon, or grace iu.stifyenge. 1585 Hooker Serm fustif. 
§ 3 There is a iustifying and sanctifying righteousne.s here. 
1701 Norris Ideal Wo7-ld\i. ii. 64 This is no wairantable 
or justifying reason, 1865 Posev Truth Eng. Ch. 5 Tlie 
Lutheran doctrine, .that ‘justifying faith is that whereby n 
person believes himself to be justified ’. 

Hence Ju'stifyinffly adv., in a justifying manner. 
7711 Peace in Divinity 3 The uniegenerate Man believes 
historically, though not justifyingly. 

t Justily, justialich, adv. Obs. = Justly 5. 

0*350 Will. Palerne 1724 No man vpon mold 111131 ojier 
perceyue But sche a here were to baite at a stake ; So iustis- 
lich eche Ujj ioyned by ihesu of heuen. Ibid. 2596 So iiistili 
on ejier of hem were ioyned i>e skinnes. 

Justing, jousting (d^z-'slig, dgirstiq'),^'^/. sb. 
[f. J UST a.i-h -ingI.J The action of the verb J ustI ; 
fighting or lilting on horseback with a lance ; spec. 
a tournament. 

13. . Coer de L. 252 The fyrste yere that he wa.s kyng, At 
Salybury he made a iustynge. CX400 Maundev. iii. (1839) 
*7 A fair place for iustynges or for other Pleyes and De- 
sportes. CZ440 Lonelich Grail Hi. 635 Sire knyht, 5oure 
lostyng lost han 5e. 1556 Chron. Gr. Friars (Camden) 8 
The kynge made a gret justynge be syde Kyngstone up- 
pon Temes. 1622 Bacon Hen. VII 106 The King . . kept 
'I riuniphes of lusting and Tourney during all that Moneth. 
1823 Praed Poems, Troubadour, There was a jousting at 
Chichester. *892 Atkenseicm ii June 757/1 Major abhors 
the dangerous jousting with the spear. 
fig. 15*9 Horman Vulg. 103 In that erlhquake, there 
was a great hurlyng and iustynge of one house ageynst 
an other. 

b. atlrib, and Comb., as justing-field, -horse, 
-place, -spear. 

1478 Botoner Itin. (Nasmith 1778) 212 Via eundo ., 
^r le justyng-place ah antiquis diehus. 1485 Caxton 
P arts V.-j He ordeyned a loustyng place wy thin his cy te 
of Uyenne. 1530 Palsgr. 235/2 Justynghorse, cheual de 
yovste, 1773-83 Hoole Orl. Fur. xL. 461 With armour 
try'd, and swords of temper wrought And jousting spears. 
*854 Patmore Angel in Ho. xi. j, They made her face the 
jousting field Of joy and beautiful alarm. 

jTlstiniailia.U (d3»stiniiei*nian),«. Also-ean. 
\i. Justinian, proper name -p -ian ; Justinianean is 
f. late L. Justinidne-us -h -an.] Of or pertaining 
to Justinian, Emperor of the East 527-565. 

ynstinianian code, a compilation of the best Roman laws 
made by order of Justinian, published in 529 and, in a 
revised form, m 534 ; also used as a general name for all the 
compilations of Roman law made by Justinian’s command, 
mcmding the pandectse, institutiones, and novelise-, see 
Digest, Inst itute. Novel. 

*826 C. Butler GrufiVii Inlrod. 32 The language and 
spirit of the Justinianean code. 1880 Muirkead Gedus 


Inlrod. g_ Comparison of the Justinianian Institutes with 
passages in the Digest, .showed, .that in several places the 
later work was a literal transcript of the earlier. Ibid., 
The authors of the Justinianian compilation. 

Justinianist ydgz'sli-nianist). [f. as prec. + 
-I8T.] One who is learned in the Institutes of 
Justinian ; a student of the civil law, a ' civilian 
1658 Phillips, Students of the Civil I.aw are called 
fuslviianists. 1848- Wharton Law Lex., yustinianist, 
a civilian ; one who studies the civil law. 

il Justitium (dgusti-Jimn). [L., cessation from 
business in the conits of justice, legal vacation, f. 
jiis law, right + -stitium, f. ppl. stem of sistere to 
stand, stop.] A legal vacation. 

1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud. Ep. iv. xiii. 22a As though 
there were any seriation in nature or justitiums imaginable 
in professions, whose subject is naturall. 1691 Blount 
Law Diet., yustitium, a ceasing from the Prosecution of 
Law and exercising Justice, in places Judicial ; The Vaca- 
tion. 1721 in Bailey ; and in later Diets. 

Justle, another form of Jostle v. 
t Ju'stless, a. Obs. rare^^. [ixreg. f. Just a. 
y -less.] Devoid of justice. 

1578 T. Pkoctlr Gorg. Gallery in Hellcouhi (1815) I. 89 
The Heavens Justles I will say to bee In case they shew 
the just revenge of mee. 

Justly (d.^n-stli), adv. [f. Just a. + -ly -.] 

1. Uprightly; righteously. Obs. ox arch. 

X382_ Wyclif EstherPra)., God helpith hem that . . Ij’uen 
iustli in the drede of him. — Titus ii. 12 That we . . lyue 
sobreli, and iustli, and piteuously in this woild. 1484 Cax- 
ton Fables of JEsop n i, No thyng is so good as to lyue 
lustly and at lyberte. 1611 BiBLE rl/fcnA vi. 8 What doeth 
the Lord require of thee, but to do iustly, and to lone mercy, 
and to walke humbly with thy God ? 

2 . In accordance with justice or equity; with 
justice ; rightfully, rightly ; deservedly. 

1382 WycLiF Luke xxiii. 40 Nethir thou dredist God, that 
thou art in the same dampnacioun ? And treuly we iustly. 
C1425 Lvdg. Assembly of Gods 1222 lustly vnto that ye 
shall me pryuy make. 1555 m Strype Eccl. Mem. (1721) 

III. App. xliv. 126 How few are they that can justly excuse 
themselves. x6oo E. Blount tr. Conestaggio 31 Without 
any pretext or iudgement to whom of them the estate did 
justly appertaine_. 1636 Massinger Bash/. Lover v. iii, 
There lives no prince that justlier can Challenge the prin- 
cess’ favour. *711 Budgell Sped. No, 150 7 10 The old 
Gentleman was in some measure justly served for walking 
in Masquerade. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. v. I. 589 His 
eldest daughter was justly popular. 

3. With a proper use of reasoning or of language ; 
with good reason or truth ; rightly, properly. 

_ X4.. Ephyphanye vciTnndale's Vis. 120 Therfor. .Ye may 
justly Phagyphanye hit call. 1538 Starkey England i, ii. 
49 Tires are the most general partys of thys polytyke body, 
wych may justely be resemblyd . . to thos chefe partys in 
mannys body. 16x7 Moryson Itin. in. 267 They retired in 
a close body and good array.. so as they could not be justly 
said to file. 1679 Penn Addr. Proi. i. i. (1692) 3 This I 
justly fear and take to be our case. 1747 Wesley Prim. 
Physick (1762) p. XXV, These Physicians have justly termed 
edged Tools. 1849 Macaulay Hist, Eng. iv. I. 510 James 
justly regarded these renegades as the most serviceable tools 
that he could employ. 

1 4 . In the way which the nature and purpose of 
a thing makes right ; properly, rightly, correctly. 

*55 * Recorde Pailvw. Knowl. To Rdr., Neither is mi wit 
so finelie filed . . that I male perform iustlie so learned a 
laboure. 1644 Evelyn Diary Apr., The wqlkes are., so 
justly planted with limes, elms, and other trees. 1774 
(jOldsm. Nat. Hist. (lyyfil lV. 286 The tiger will more wd- 
llngly attack any other animal, .than one whose strength is 
so justly employed. 

5 . With exactness, exactly, precisely, accurately ; 
with accurate fitting, closely. Obs. exc. dial. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 241 pel fleked pam ouer- 
thuert, justely forto ligge. c 1350 Will. Palerne 751 pat 
preui pleyng place . . Ioyned wel iustly to meliors chamber. 
C1391 Chaucer Astral. 11. § 29 To knowe lustly the 4 quar- 
ters of the world, c i4$o Lonelich Grail Hi. spa Piers.. 
Made his liors A1 Redy, & his helm gan lasen ful lostly. 
*563 Shute Archit. D lij b, The Proiecture .. doth answer 
iustly with the thicknes of the pillor. 1613 Purchas Pil- 
grimage {1.614) 449 The former part of this report agteeth 
iustly with that . . touching Cathay. 1692 Capt. SmitFs 
Seaman's Gram. ii. xxxi. 143 Let them., justly fit the bore. 
*737 Bracken Farriery Dnpr. (1757) II. 28 The Pillion 
cannot sit justly upon the Spine. Mod. dial. Idoantjustly 
know when my father died. 

b. (gtxihiyixsg adv., adj., or frep. =Exactl}j. 
0x400 Destr. Troy 512 Sho. .loynet by lason iustly to sit. 
a 1563 Bale Set. Wks. (Parker Soc.) 602 It is six times so 
much, which cometh to nine foot justly. 1591 Sylvester 
Dt( Barias i. ii. 784 If the Cloud side-long sit . . or justly 
opposite To Sun and Moon. 1793 Smeaton Edystone L. S> 97 
It could be brought justly horizontal by means of a pocket 
Spirit-Level. 

t Ju'Stment l. Obs. rare ^ k [irreg. f. J usT a. 
+ -MBNT ; after L. jnsta due ceremonies.] In pi. 
Due ceremonies or formalities, esp. funeral rites, 
obsequies (^L.yzij/c!). 

1648 Herkick Hesper., To Shade of Father, Neither haire 
was cut, or true teares shed By me, o’r thee (as justments 
to the dead). 

Ju’stments. heal. A variant of Gistsient, 
Agistment, ia the senses : a. The pasturing of a 
stranger’s cattle ; the payment made or received for 
this. b. A piece of land of which the pasture or 
grazing is let. 

_ 1630 T. Westcote Devon (1845) 323 The farm then let at 
justnient for ,^4. i^s. 1715 Exeter Merc. 16 Sept. 5 To rent 
from Michaelmas next, a Justnient of between Thirty and 
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Fotty Pounds a Year, .liaveing a large Orchard now in its 
Prime. 1900 [Still in use in North Devon (J. Groves Cooper, 
Bideford).] 

Justness (d^^-stnes). [f. Jl’ST a. + -NEss.] 
The quality of being just: = Justice in its non- 
legal senses ; cf. Y.justesse beside justice. 

1 1 . The quality of being just or upright ; right- 
eousness ; uprightness. Obs. 

c 1450 Pilgr. Lyf IManhode 1. c\-.\v. (1869) 66 Thilke scau- 
berk is cleped humilitee. .jn whiche thow shuldest thi svverd 
lierberwe, and thi justnessc hide. 1561 Daus tr. Bnllingcr 
on Aj>oc. (1573' 40 Fayth seeineth here.. to be taken.. for 
faythfulues and tiustine-., that is to wit, for iustnes, vpright 
dealing, and tiueth. 1658 Ci.evei.vnd PhsUl Ramjtant 
Wkb. (1687) 3gr Good Men if they miscarry, do not only lose 
themselves but their Integrity, iheii lustness, their Honesty. 
1726 G. Roberts Fottr Yeans Voy, 346, 1 should not question 
liis Justness, were it a Cargo of twice the Value. 

2 . The quality or fact of being morally light or 
equitable, or of having valid or reasonable grounds ; 
rightfulness ; fairness ; validity, soundness. 

ISS9 Knox Let, to Cecil in Strype Ann. Ref. (1709) I. i.x. 
123 If .. she grounded the justness of her title upon con- 
-suetude, laws, and ordinances of men. nii68o Butluh 
Rem. (1759) 479 The Justice that is said to establish the 

Throne of a Prince, consists no less in the Justness of his 
Title, than the just Administration of his Goveinment. 1759 
Robertson Hist. Soot. i. Wkss 1813 I. lo Neither Edward 
nor the Scots seemed, to distrust the justness of their cause. 
1809 T. Paine in Naval Chron. XXI. 117 Men are led 
away by the greatness of an idea, and not by the justness 
of it. 1884 C/tr. Cotnnnu. ii Dec. 119/a We are not., con- 
cerned about the justness of what Lord Lytton says 

3 . The quality or state of being right, proper, or 
correct ; conformity to truth or to a standard ; cor- 
rectness ; propriety ; f exactness, accuracy {pbsi). 

1666-7 Pepvs Diary 16 Feb._, Very good iim.sique they 
made. .. Their justness in keeping time by practice much 
before any that we have. 1684 R. Waller Nat. Expar. 10 
The Justness of the most Acurate Clocks cannot discover it. 
17S7 Pringle in Phil, Trans. L. 383 Some doubts he had 
then about the justness of Dr. Springsfeld’s e.x-perinients 
with lime-water. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog. II. 102 The 
horned cattle have been brought to the largest size and 
greatest justness of shape. 1873 Arnold Lit. .J- Dogma 
p. .xxiv, After we have got all the facts of our special stuily, 
justness of perception to deal with the facts is still requiied. 

Justninge : see Justenino. 
tJu'Stl’yi -S'!:. Obs. [f. JasT n. -h -iiY : the 
formation from an adj. is unusual.] a. Justice, 
b. Jurisdiction (of a sheriff, etc.). C. The circuit 
court of an itinerant judge, a justice eyre. 

f 142S Wyntoun Cron. vu. ix. 249 This Alysandyr . . V^es 
throwcht the kynry'k traveland, Haldand Courtis and 
Justrys. C1470 Henry lYallace vr. 103 The Makar above 
[.l/tS’. abow], Quilk has in hand off justry the ballance. _ 1303 
Sc. Acts jfas. [V (1814) 241 The part of Coule that is not 
within the bondU of my Erie of Ergilis Justry. 

Jut (d3«t), Ohs. or dial. [Of same origin as 
Jut vX\ The act of striking or knocking against 
an obstacle ; the shock of collision ; a push, thrust, 
or shove against a resisting body. Also fig. 

n 1553 Udall Royster D. in. iii. CArb.) 43, Yond commeth 
Roister Doister..! will not see him, but giue him a iutte in 
deede. 1569 Sir J. H.awkins Voy. Gnbiea in Arb. Garner 
V. 220, I thought it rather better to abide the jutt of the 
uncertainty, than the certainty. 1607 Schol. Disc. agst. 
Antichr. ii. vi. 59 The least iutt that is [being able] to put 
out of ioynt the foote that hanged loose before. _ 1782 Mi,S-S 
Burney Cecilia ir. iii, The fiend, with a jut of his foot may 
keep off the old from a dread of the future. 

Jut (dg27t), sbT^ [var. of Jet sb.'i ‘ : cf. Jut &.2] 

1 . A jutting out ; that which juts or projects ; a 
projection or protruding point. Cf. Jet sb .3 i. 

1786 Burns Brigs of Ayr 132 Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist- 
alluring edifices, Hanging with threat’ning jut, like preci- 
pices. i8. . Moir Xhe land's e.xtremest j 
point, a sandy jut. _ 1842 Tennyson Marie d-' Arthur SP I 
Stepping down By zig-zag paths, and juts of pointed rock. ' 
1893 M. Gray Last Sent. n. vii, II. g8 The jut of the porch 
sheltered this window. 

f 2 . A jerking movement or swagger of the body; 

= Jet sb .3 3. Obs. rare. 

1709 Congreve tr. Ovid's Art Love iir, Wks. 1773 III. 272 
One has an artful swing and jut behind. 

Jut, sb.^, variant of Jet sb.^ = Gist sb. ^ 

Jut (d3»t), ti.i Obs. or dial. Also 6-7 iutt(0. 
[app. onomatopoeic ; expressing both in sound and 
feeling the obstructed action in question.] 
fl. iulr. To strike, knock, or push against some- 
thing. Obs. 

1548 Udall Rrasm. Par. Luke xi. no It shal no where 
stumble nor iutte against any thyng. iS®S-73 CoorcR 
Thesaurus s.v. lucitrro. To runne & iutte or hitte against 
a thing in the darke, 1628 Earle microcosm.. Plausible 
man (Arb.) 59 One that would faine run an euen path . . and 
iutt against no man. 

2 . trans. To push, thrust, shove, jolt ; to Irnock 
against something. Obs. exc. dial. 

1365 Jewel Def, Afol. 11. xiv. (1611) 267 These two proposi- 
tions . . may well stand together without iutting the oiie the 
other out of place. 1607 Schol. Disc, agst. A ntichr. ii. vi. 59 
C. Aufidius [dyed] by iutting his foot, when he was entring 
into Senat. 1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., gut,^ to give one a 
sudden blow or concussion when still, particularly when 
writing. 1886 S. IV. Line, Gloss, s.v., The waggons did 
jut us. 

Jut (d3»t), 77. 2 [Phonetic var, of Jet iulr. 
To project or protrude (prop, as a prominence 
beyond the main line), Often with out ox forth. 


iS66“73 Cooper Thesaurus, Meniana, . . Buildings of 
pleasure b.mging and iutting out. 1578 Bvnistlr Hist. 
Man I. 24 This Processe iuttyng forth like a knot in a peece 
of wood. 1698 Tyson in Phil, Trans. XX. 112 In a Snake’s 
Skin part of one Scale juts over another. 1741 Richardson 
Pamela I. 223 A little summer-parlour that juts out towards 
the garden. 1819 \V. Erskinc in Welsh Li/e Dr. T. Brown 
iv. {1825) 132 The island of Salsette juts out into the noble 
bay of Bombay. 1847 J. Wilson Chr. North (1S57) I. 250 
The points and promontories jutting into the lake. 1886 
Sheldon tr. B'laubert’ s Salammbd -22 P.ilm trees heie and 
there jutting beyond the walls did not stir. 

fb. transf. To encroach upon. Obs. 

1623 [see Ji.T v.'^ J b, quot. 1594]. 

Jut, 71 .^, jutting, = Jet z/.i, Jeitixg ppl. a.^ 

1761 CllUucuILLfi’o^«W 1. 161 Then, with a self-complacent 
jutting air, It smil’d. It smiik’d. It wriggl’d to the chair. 
1823 Mrs. Shelley Valperga I. 2S6 Thus they jutted up 
ttiitl down before their m.istei, fancying that he would admire 
them. 

Jute^ (d,3«t). [ad. Pengali jlidto,JIiufo '.—fUkx. 
/Lila, less usual form of Jatii braid of hair.] 

1 . The fibre obtained from the hark of the plants 
Corchorus capstdaris and C. olitorius (N.O. Tilia- 

imported chiefly from Bengal, and used in 
the manufacture of gunny, canvas, bagging, cord- 
age, etc. 

1746 Log 0/ ship ‘IVake' 22 Sept. (R. C. Temple, in 
Indian Antiq. 1901) 8 (a.ni.) Sent on shore 60 Bales of 
Gunney belonging lo the Company w*'* all the J ute Rope . . 
20 Ropes in all, 116 Bundles. 1801 Trans. Soc. ArisRlR. 
240 Paul is known in India and has been sent to Europe, 
by the name of jute. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. E.xhib. 202 
Samples of hemp, jute, and the fibrous substances prepared. 
1879 Zlizi/v Wkau 23 Aug. 6/2 The oil.. is used, .for giving 
a silk-like appearance to jute. 1879 Cassell's Techn. Educ. 
VI- 337 J ute, or Gunny Fibre, is the produce of Corchoris cap- 
sularis. 

b. The plant which furnishes this fibre, or any 
plant of the genus Corchorus. 

Bastard Jute, a name of Hibiscus cannabtuus, the fibre 
of which is used to adulterate jute. American Jute-, see 
VCLVEILCAI. 

t86i S wiNiioi. jV. C///«<iCii////.373 Jute of large growth is 
sown in March and gathered in October. 

2 . attrib., as Jute-bagging, -cloth, -fibre, -rope, 
-wood, -yarn ; jute-butts or -cuttings, the stump 
of the jute plant, the fibre of which is employed 
for inferior purposes. 

1746 [see r]. 1851 Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhih. 313, 4 pieces 
of jute stair carpeting. 1870 Daily News 14 Feb., The girls 
in these jute woiks are employed .. in parties of four or five 
each. 1870 J. Yeats Hist. Comm. 201 When wet, jute 
fibre quickly rots. 1888 Pall Mall G, 13 Sept, i/i The 
American cotton-growers require about 45 million yards of 
jute bagging every year in which to pack their cotton. 

Jute 2 [In pi, ftiles, a mod. rendering 

of Breda’s Jutw and juti, in OE. Eoias, Iotas, 
? It'dan (gen. pi. Iiitn^, also Gedtas ; = Icel. lotar 
people of Jutland on the mainland of Denmark.] 

In pi. One of the three Low German tribes which, 
according to the account preserved by Breda, in- 
vaded and settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries ; they are said to have occupied districts 
now included in Kent and Hampshire. 

[C731 fliEXiK Hisl. Angl. I. XV, Advenerantautemdetiibus 
Germanias populis fortioribus, id est Saxonibus, Anglis, J uti->. 
De Jutarum origine sunt Cantuari et Victuari.] egoo ir. 
Bsda's Hist. i. xv. 11890) 52 Comoii hi of krim folcum Sam 
strangestan Germanic, [i-'i] of Seaxum, of Angle, & of 
Geatmn. Of Geata fruman syndon Cantware & Wihtsaelan. 
(Cf, O. E. Chron. an. 449 Of Aid Sea.xum, of Anglum, of 
lotum. Of lotum comon Cantwara, and Wlhtwara . . & biet 
cyn on West Sexum {jo uian nu jit heet lutna cynn.l 
[C731 B.cda H, a, IV, xvi, Fuga lapsi sunt de iiisula [Vecte] 
el in proxiniam Jutorum provinciam translati.] 4900 tr. 
Bieda's Hist. iv. xvi[iL]. (18^) 308 pa flugoii pa cneohtas 
ut of [Wiht] pEem ealoiide, & wairon getedde in jia neah- 
niEexSe, seo is secegd Eota lend. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) V. 26s Of pe lutes com (w Kentiche men, and Jje men 
of the yle of Wight. 1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iii. Wks. 
(1847) 507/2 The Saxons, .and. .two other tribes . .Jutes and 
j Angles, Penny Cycl. XIII. 167/2 The first Germanic 

invaders of Britain after the departure of the Roman.s were 
Jutes. 1874 Green Short Hist. i. i To the north of the 
English [in .Sleswick] lay the tribe of the Jutes, whose name 
is still preserved in their district of Jutland. 

J Ute, variant of JoOte Obs., pottage. 

[JuteTj prob. .a misreading of niter, Nitbe. 

1668 WoHLtDGE Diet. Rust, ill Syst. Agric. 272 Outer, a 
term, by some used for the fertile coagulating saltish nature 
of the Earth. Hence in Kersey’s Phillips, Bailey, etc.] 

Jutish (djw-tiJ), a. [f. Jute - -k -ish i.] Of or 
pertaining to the Jutes. 

1839 Yeovvell Hzfc. Brit. Ch, xiii, (iS.)?) 141 Two Juti.sh 
chieftains, Hengist and Horsa, arrived in the Isle of Thanet. 
186^ T. Wright in Intell. Obserzn No. 37. 70 'I’lie same 
Jutish race. 

Jutting (di5»'tig), vbl. sb. [f. Jut 4- -ing f.] 
The action of Jutw.S; concr. a projection or pro- 
truding partf = Jetting vbl. shP i. Jut sbf- 1. 

. *S6S“73 Q-ooxER TI^sa-urus, Proicctus, the iutting or lean- 
ing put of a building. Ibid., Proiectura, the iutting or 
leaning out in pillers or other building. 1644 Evelyn Diary 
17 Nov., On the battlements of the Church ,, you would 
imagine yourself in a town, so many are the cupolas, pin- 
nacles, towers, jottings. 1774 Goldsm. H^at, Hist. I. 233 
There is scarce a strait . . or the Jutting of a promontory, 
tliat has not been minutely described. *859 _J. R. Edkins 
Chinese Scenes (1863) 54 A time-worn pagoda, its numberless 
corners and juttings, edged with bronze and brass. 


Ju’tting, ppl. tz.f [f. Jut 57.1 + -ing -,] That 
juts, knocks, or strikes. 

1772 W. Mason Eng. Card. ii. 3440ft the ram .And jutting 
steer drive their entangling horns Through the frail meshes. 

Jutting 'fsjo-Jxrf), ppl. a.'^ [f. Jura;.- -(--ing^.] 
That juts ; projecting, standing out beyond the 
main body. 

1624 WoTTON Archil in Reliq. (1651) 236 All the projected 
or jutting parts. *715 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum lilem. I. ii. 
iii. 64 Outwardly e.xtended or jutting Buildings. 1849 
Rusxin Set!. Lamps in. §23. gi Sloping roof, jutting porch, 
projecting balcony. 1870 Bry.ant Iliad xvi. II. 134 An 
angler sit.s Upon a jutting rock. 

Hence Jifttingfly adv., projectingly. 

3:856 in Webster. 

t Jutty, sb. Obs. Also 5 iutte, 6 iotye, iuttey, 
iuttie. [A phonetic variant of Jetty sb., a. Y.jetec 
the action of throwing or casting, something thrown 
out, etc. The u for e as in Jut zi.-j 

1 . A pier, breakwater, or embankment : = Jetty i. 

i486 Bk. St, Albans D j, I haue seen them made sum to 

sle the pie sum to sle the Tele vppon the Reuer : at the 
Iutte. Ibid. Dih, Iff youre hawke iiym the fowle at the 
fer .side of the Ryuer or of the pitt from you Then .she 
sleeth the fowle at the fer lutty. 1547 Act^i Edw, VI, 
c. 14 § 8 For the inayntenaunce of Piers, lutlies, walles or 
ban ekes against the rages of the sea. 1547 Ld. Grev, etc. Let. 
to Protector Apr. (,S.P., P .R. O., Toreign XIV. No. 121) 

‘ No fort’, said we, ‘but a lutty to amende the havon lo 
save both your shippes and ours ’. a 1653 G. Daniel Idyll. 
ii. 21 The lutty of Discrelion. .drowned in the Tide. 1804 
Trans, dec. /I r A XXII 248 By a pier-head on the East 
and jutties on the West side. 

b. Jutty-head = fetiy-head (Jetty sb. 4) : see 
quot. 1750. 

1559 in Boys Saudzuich (1792) 739 Theie must be two 
juttie heddes tou'ards the sea. 1587 Fle.ming Conin. Holin- 
shed III. 1547/1 When the two iuttie heads are once finished 
. .so as the hauens mouth be perfected. 175 o_Blanckley 
Naval Expos, 84 futty heads, Platforms .standing on Piles 
which are made near the Docks, and project without the 
Wharfs for the moie coiuenient docking and undocking 
Ships. 

2 , A projecting part of a wall or building ; — 
Jetty sb. 2. 

i5i9_ Hokman Vidg. x.xi.x. R vj, Buyldynge chargydde 
with iotyes is parellous whan it is very olde, Maniana 
cedificia -leiustaie corrttpia periculo sunt obno-via. 1591 
Percivall Sp. Diet,, Salidho, the iuttie of an house, the 
bearing out of a wall. 1605 Shaks. Placb. i. vi. 6 No lutty 
frieze, Buttrice, nor Coigne of Vantage, but this Bird Hath 
made his pendant Bed. 1703 T. N. City C. Purchaser 
285 Leaving that Ledge, or Jutty.. call'd a Water-table. 

fg. 1602 Carlw Cornwall 36 b, To salue bimselfe of 
a desperate debt, prosecuted the same so far forth, as he 
brought it to the iutty of a Nisi prius. 

Ju’tty, a. rare “ [f. J UT sb. 2 -i- -y.] Charac- 

terized by jutting out. 

1827 Hood Hero iV L. xlii, Hard by some jutty cape. 

J'tttty (d5z?‘ti), V. Obs. or arch. Forms: 5 
iutteye, 7 iuttie, 7- jutty. [Related to Jutty 
sb.\ cf. also Jetty zi.i] 

1 . inir. To project, jut, esp. as part of a building, 
or as a pier or breakwater, arch. 

14., Voc, in Wr.-Wiilcker 591/6 Jutto, to Iutteye. 1600 
J. PoR_y tr. Leo's Africa 1. 34 Where it begiiineth to iuttie 
forth into the sea. 1649 G. Daniel Trinarch,, Hezi. IV, 
xwi. Some Common Principles may lutty out And stand 
as Peirs, the lesser Barks to shroud. 1855 Singleton Virgil 
I. 232 On this side and on that, piodigious rocks And twin- 
C-l!ke) cliffs jutty into the heaven. 

t 2 . Irons. To project beyond, overhang. Obs. 

1599 Shaks. Hen, P',m. i. 13 As fearefully, as doth a galled 
Rocke O’re-hang and iutty his confounded Base. 

f 3 . To cause to project or overhang; to build 
out; =Jet v.'^ 2. Obs, 

1611 CoTCR., Voyer, a Suriieyer . . who .. limits, vnto those 
that build in a street, their ground and scope of iuttying. 
Ibid., Souspendu , . .hung ouer : iuttied, or set out beyond. 

Hence Ju’ttying vbl. sb., the action of the vb., 
also, a projection ; Ju’ttyiug^//. a., projecting. 

1609 Holland Amin. Marcell. xxvn. i.v. 318 He tooke 
away all those juttying galleries of pleasure called Meniana. 
1611 CoTGR., Soupendue, a penthouse ; iuttie .. a iuttying, 
or a leaning out or beyond. 

t Ju’t-wi’ndow.^ Obs. rare-K^ [f. Jut vi- or 
sbii- -t- Window.] A jutting or projecting window ; 
a bay-window. 

_ 1687 Congreve Old Bach. iv. viii, Her eyes were the two 
jut-windows, and her mouth the great door, 

Juu, obs. form of Jew. 

t Ju“vameM.t. Obs. rare. [ad. late L. juva- 
nienitim, f. jtrodre to help : see -ment.] Help, 
aid, assistance. 

cxifio Lanfrauc's Cirurg. 27 Jie secunde luuament is: 
hat pei hangen & bynden summe meinbris wijz ohere. Ibid. 
iqg pis ioynynge togidere of oon boon wip anopir was inaad 
bi-cause of iuvamentis pat I Iiaue told to forn. 

Juvate, V. Obs. rare, [irreg. f, L. jiivdre to 
help : see -ate ff.] irans. To help, aid. 

1708 Motteux Rabelais [17 232 Juvated by the Town's 
Proximity. 

t Ju’venal, a. and sb. Obs. Also 6-7 -all, 7 
iuvinal. [ad. \j. juvcndl-is {^juveml-is) of or 
belonging to youth, f. Jiivenis a young person.] 

A. adj. Juvenile. 

1638 T. Whitaker Blood 0/ Grape 43 More hut then ripe 
and juvenall age. 1733 [see Juvenile B. 1]. xZzi Biackw. 
Mag, X. 33/1 A classical book of juvenal sports. 
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3. si}, A youth; a ‘juvenile’. 

1588 Sh\ks. L. L, L, I. ii. 8 How caiist thou part sadueise 
and melancholy my tendei IuuenaU‘^ 1607 Dekker & 
WLBbiEU U^'csiw. Hoe lu. i. D.’s Wks. 1S73 II. 320, I am 
one of his luvinals. 1664 ConoM Stiwon. iv. 11741) 72 
She the small Asc.anius takes, Troy's Juvenal. [1820 Scon 
Mouast. xiv, iSiy Pieixic Shafton is 7'eJ»-eseHted assaying) 
Touching this juveiial, he hath that about him which be- 
longeth to higher birth.] 

Juvenalian a. [f. L. Jtm- 

ndlis Juvenal + -an.] Characteristic of Juvenal, 
the Roman satirist. 

1839 Hallam Hist. Lit. ii, v. § 71 Hall has more of 
the direct Juvenaliaii invective. 1892 Dobson iS//j Cent. 
Vignettes 208 The Juvenalian manner of that great graphic 
satirist. 

Juvenate (d3/?vi'n^t). Ah C. Ch. [f. ’L.Juvems 
young man + -ate i.] = Jo niorate. 
t8to in Worcester 6" 

t Juve'ncle. Obs. [ad. L. juvenciila ( Viilg. 
Ps. Ixviii. 26, I Tim. v. 2). Cf. Jovenoel.] 

A young woman, a girl. 

c 1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 30 And no iuvencle, 
for if thou say thus loo, Yong womman may do iiiore than 
fyere heet, She thynketh thi colde for hir is nothing meet. 

t Juvenency. Ohs. ran. \ixKg. i.'L.jiivenis 
a young person: see -cv.] Youth. 

1656 Rutiiven in N. <5- Q. sid Ser. III. 3 The Infancy and 
Juvenencyof the Petitioner’s father suffered 19 years Im- 
prisonment in the Tower. 

Juvenescence (d^/Jvme’sens). [f. as next : 
see -ence.] The state of becoming young or 
youthful ; youthful state or condition, youth. 

1800 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) V. 275 Tsvo impossible 
attainments, that of making gold by transmutation, and of 
reneiving juvenescence by an eli.xir. 1832 Frasey's JHag. 
VI. 255 The days of Ebony's juvenescence. 1851 J, Hamii,- 
TON Royal Preacher iv. (1858) 49 The renewed soul's per- 
petual juvenescence. i86z R. H. Patterson Ess. Hist, y 
Art 512 When his mind was scarcely out of its juvenescence. 

Juvenescent (.djtivme-sent), a. [ad. I.. j/t- 
vencscent-enii pr. pple. of juvtnescerc to reach the 
age of youth.] 

1. Becoming young or youthful. 

i8zi Lamb Elia Ser. i. Old Benchers Inner Temple, Reduc- 
tive of juvenescent emotions. 1876 J. Ellis Cssarin Egypt 
iga Thy ecstatic influence To life renews. .The juvenescent 
soul and sense. 

2. nonce-tise. Immature, undeveloped. 

1875 tr. Schmidt’s Desc. Dario. 223 The lama is a juve- 
nescent and feeble copy of the camel. 

Juvenile (cljt^w/nail), a. and sb. [ad. h. juven- 
ilis of or belonging to youth, f. juvetiis a young 
person. Cf. F. juvinih (15th c.). 

(L. juvenilis referred to a more advanced age than its 
Eng. repr. ; jiivenis being a young man or woman, beyond 
the stage of adole.scence, i.e. between 21 01 25 and 40.)] 

A. adj. 1. Young, youthful. 

1625 Bacon Ess., Viciss. Things (Arb.) 576 Learning liath 
his Infancj', when it is .. almost childish; Then his Youth, 
when it is Luxuriant and luuenile. 1671 Gnuvv Anat. 
Plants vii. § ii In its first and juvenile Constitution, it is 
a verj^ Spongy and Sappy body. 1782 V. Knox Ess. (1819) 

I . xvii. iQi Alan at every age seeks to he pleased, but more 
particularly at the juvenile age_, 1796 Jane Austen Sense 
^ Sens. I. vii, He was a blessing to all the juvenile part 
of the neighbourhood. 1852 IiIrs._ Stowe Uncle Tom's C. 
vii. Although the order was . . carried to Aunt Chloe by at 
least half a dozen juvenile messengers. 

2. Belonging to, characteristic of, suited to, or 
intended for youth, 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogmaiiemg 'Ep. Ded. Aiij, I hope 
you’l consider, that Scepticism is . . no crime in a Jiivende 
exercitation. 1790 Burke Fr. Rev. 96 This inspires a 
juvenile warmth through his whole frame. 1S44. (title) 
Juvenile Missionary Magazine of the London Missionary 
Society. 1848 Dickens Domhey i, Dressed in a very juve- 
nile manner. 1882 Hinsdale Garfield ^ Educ. ir. 381 At 
that period, few juvenile books were published. 

B. sb. 1. A young person ; a youth. 

1733 P. Aram m Gent Rippon la 'Thus angry speaks, and 
yet deceitful smiles, With Juv’nal Air, on tender Juveniles. 
1847 C. Bronte % Eyre xviii. II. 83 ‘Yes— yes — yes!’ 
cried the juveniles, both ladles and gentlemen. ‘ Let her 
come— it will be excellent sport I ’ 1871 Longe. in Life 

(i8gi) III. 172 Some bashful juvenile is even now timidly 
applying his hand to it. 

2. Theatr, An actor who plays a youthful part. 

1890 in Cent, Diet. 

Hence Jwveailely atAi., in a juvenile or youthful 
way ; Jti'venileness, youthfulness j Juveni’lify, 
Ju'venilize vbs. hwis., to make young or youthful. 

1727 Bailev voI. II, fiLvenilely, Juvenileness. 1833 
Blachw. Mag, XXXIII. 848/1 Our system is juvenilized 
by all matin rural influences- 1833 M. Scott Tom Cnngle 
xii. (1859) 279 Our old friend .. guite juvenililied by the 
laughing scene, 1S89 J. M. Robertson Ess. Crit. Meth. 
246 Juvenileiy facetious. 

Juvenility (d^w&i’ljti). [ad. E, jimnllUds 


youth, juvenility, f. Juvenile ; see -ity, 

Cf. m.oAh? . juveitilild (1S66 in Littre).] 

1 . Juvenile condition; youthfulness ; youthful 
manner, quality, character, or vigour. 

1623 CocKERAM, Iiiiienilitie, youth. 1629 Prynne Old 
.hitiih. Pref. 8 If it stand with iny juvinility and your 
venerable and hoary gravity. 1651 N. Bacon Disc. Coyt. 
Eng. II. .xxvi. (1739) 118 He was in the nature or condition 
of a Pro-Rex, during the King’s Juvenility. 1753 Foote' 
Eng. in Paris l. (1780I 15 Allowing for the Sallies of Juve- 
nility. 181S J. Ad.\ms Wks, (1856) X. 141 Declining the 
engagement on account of the juvenility of our nation, tire 
infancy of our government. 1885 Leeds Merc. 12 Sept. 6/5 
The juvenility of his ideas is made manifest whenever he 
opens his mouth. 

2. coHcr. Juveniles collectively ; ‘youth’. 

1823 J. B ADCOCK Done. Amuseni. p. v. Trifles which were 
intended to attiact juvenility. 1845 J. Hamilt on flAz//. 
Lady Colquhoun iii. 93 The juvenility of the district all 
mubtered at the same seat of learning. 

3 . //. Juvenile characteristics, acts, or ideas. 

1661 Glanvill Van. Dogmatizing _Ep. Ded. (R.l, Cus- 
tomary strains and abstracted juvenilities have made it 
(liflicult to commend and speak ciedibly in dedications. 
1706 Reflex, upon Ridicule 380 Juvenilities unbecoming 
the chaiacter of old age. 1872 hloRLEV Voltaire ii. 65 
There was no question of the sentimental juvenilities of 
cliildren crying for light. 

t Juvent. Obs. Also 4-6 iuvente. [a. OF. 
juvent (i 2ih c.) L. juventus ; and jnvente (1 ilh 
c.^'.—h.jiiventa youth.] Youth. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. xix. 104 In his iuuente [v. r. lu- 
nentee] jjis ihesus atte iuwen feste Water in-to wyn tourned. 
1390 Gower Conf. II. 262 Of which an Alter mad ther was 
..And efte an other to Iuvente, As sche which dede hir 
hole entente. C1470 Harding Citron, xcvi. i, Both young 
and fayre in florishyng iuuent. r-igio Barclay Mirr. Gd. 
Manners O^-jo) Bvj, Wherefore ought our iuvent be pru- 
dently conuayde. 1524 Earl Auren in Si. Papers Hen. 
VIII, IV. 138 Not as ane pupile in juvente and le.se aige. 
[Juventate, error for Juventdte. 

In 'Ash 1775; whence in Worcester 1859, followed by 
later Diets.] 

Ju'ventude, rare. [f. asstimed L. type 
thdo for jjiventus, -tutem : cf. med.L. juveniitiido 
(8th c. in Du Cange).] Youth. 

c 1470 H ARDING Chroii. XXXV. v, Sicilius , . crowned was, 
and dyed in iuuentude. 1890 Pall Mall G. 13 May 2/3 
Since the earliest days of our dramatic juventude. 

t Ju'Ventute. Obs. rare. [ad. L. juventfis, 
-ifti-em the age of youth, f, Jiivenis a young person. 
Cf. obs. F- juventute (Godef.).] Youth ; the age 
of youthful vigour or early manhood. 

*533 Elyot Cast. Helthe (1541) 13 a, Ages be foure : 
.^.dolescency to xxv yeres . . luventute unto xl yeres, hotte 
and drye, wherin the body is in perfyte growths. 1542 [see 
Juventy, quot. C1407]. 1742 in Bailey (ed. 10). 
t J'tt"V'enty. Ohs. In 4-5 iuuente (e. [ad, 
OE. jovenetd, ad. L. juventds, -iatem youth; cf. 
honitslem, bontd, bounty^ etc,: see-TY.] Youth; 
= Juvent, Juventute. 

1377 [see J uvent], c 1407 Scogan Moral Balade it More 
I complayn mymispent juvente [rime me-, Chaucer's IVks., 
ed. Thymte 1542, Stowe 1561, iuuentute]. C1470 Harding 
Chron. Lxxxii. iii, The virgyns then, of pure virgynitee, 
.■Ind then thynnocentes of tender iuuentee. 

fjuvyn, Obs,rare~'-. [ad. young.] 
Young, youthful. 

(But perhaps we ought to read Juvynage as one word.) 
f 1450 in Anltiv .Stud. Hen, .Sfr. (1900) CIV, 308 And 
other reher.sith, that this juvjm age , , To parfitnesse shuld 
sette yongly corage, 

Juw(e, obs. form of Jew. 

Juwel(e, Juweler, obs. ff. Jewel, Jewellek. 
J-uwiae, juwys(e, var, Juisb Obs., judgement, 
t Juxt, adv. Obs. rare. [ad. 'L.jiixld near, by 
the side of.] Next, in the next place. 

1614 P. Forbes Defence 29 It i-, first, a vicious argu- 
mentation, and, iuxt, a contumelious blasphemie against the 
truth of God. 

Juxta, a. rare. [The prefix Juxta- used as a 
separate word.] Next-lying, immediately adja- 
cent, 

1860 Maury P/yM. Geog. Sea (Low) iv. § 232 The juxta 
air comes in to occupy the space which that canied up by 
the vapour leaves behind it. 

Juxta- (dg»hsta), prefix, repr. L. juxta adv. 
and prep- ‘near, by the side of, according to’, used 
in recent formations, in which it stands in preposi- 
tional relation to the sb- represented in the second 
element. Juxta-ampuTlary a., situated by the 
side of an ampulla, Jiixta-niari'ne a., situated by 
the sea. Juxta-spi'nal a., situated by the side of 
the (or a) spine. Juxta-ta'bular a., Rom. Law, 
according to a testament or written document. 

1897 Alliutt's Syst, Med, III, 72* *Juxta-ampul!ary or 


pevi-ampullary carcinoma. 1899 IVestm. Gaz. 14 Mai. 3/3 
Caves that are subterranean and ‘juxta-inaiine. 1876 
'I runs. Clin. Soc. IX. igo 'Iheie was no loss of lung-note 
between the scapulm nor in the ’•juxta-spinal regions. 1875 
Poste Gaius n._(ed. 2) § 14S *Juxta-tabular [—secundum 
tniulas] possession . . if defeasible by an adverse claimant, 
is ineffective. 

Juxtapose (dg^kstapda-z), V. [a. mod.F. 
juxtapose-r (1835 in Hatz.-Darm.), f. L. juxta + 
Y. poser', see Compose &.] trans. To place (two 
or more things) side by side, or close to one an- 
other, or (one thing) by the side of another. Hence 
Juxtaposed (-pdR‘zd),/yS/. a. 

1851 H. Torrens in frnl. Asiat. Soc. Bengal 2 A people 
whom chronology helps us to juxta-pose. 1855 H. Spencer 
Princ. Psychol. 11. ii, (1872) I. igi They are juxtaposed and 
contrasted. 1862 R. H, Patterson Ess. Hist. 4 Art 20 If 
the colours of the juxtaposed objects are not of the same 
tone. 1879 Cassells Techn. Educ. in. igi/2 When colours 
aie juxtaposed, they become influenced as to their hue. 

Juxtaposit (d^z^kstapp'zit), v. rare. [f. L. 
juxta by the side of -h posit-, ppl. stem of poncre 
to put, place.] = Juxtapose. 

1681 Glanvill Sadducismus 171 So far from unity of 
Essence, that it consists of juxtaposited parts. 1758 Battil 
Madness iv. 25 Those particles are by such pressuie 
differently juxtaposited. 1894 J- Owen in Academy 3 Feb. 
93/3 Parallel passages in which phrases of Enoch are juxta- 
posited by te.xis of the New Testament. 

Juxtaposition (dgukstapozi-Jan) . [a, Y. juxta- 
position (1690 in Hatz.-Darm.), f, L. juxta h- F. 
positional The action of placing two or more 
things close together or side by side, or one thing 
with or beside another ; the condition of being so 
placed. 

1665 Glanvill SH. vii. 37 Parts that are united by 

a meer juxta-position. 1680 Boyle Scept. Chem. H. 140 
There is but a Jii,\ta-position of separable Corpuscles. 1690 
Locke_ Hum. Und. iv. ii. § 2 When the Mind cannot so 
bring its Ideas together, as by their . . Ju.vta-position or 
Application one to another, to perceive their Agreement 
or Disagreement. 1707 Curios, in Hush. 4 Card. 29 Plants 
..receive their Nourishment by Intus-susception, and., 
grow not like Stone.s, by Jiixta-Po.sition. 1840 Mrs. F. 
Trollope IVidotv Married x\v, The ineflTable two houis of 
their juxta-position at the dinner-table. _ 1868 Freeman 
Norm. Conq.Yi. .App, 597 The juxtaposition of the words 
which follow is remarkable. 

Hence Juxtaposi'tional a,, relating to or cha- 
racterized by juxtaposition. 

1863 Smith's Diet. Bible III. 559/2 Our own language, 
though classed as inflectional . . is in many respects as 
isolating and juxtapositional as any language of that class. 
1868 Max MUllf.r Rede Led. 11. in Set. Ess, (1881) I. 84 
The three stages in the history of the Aryan languages, the 
juxtapositional, the combinatory and the inflectional. 

Juyee, juys, obs. foims of Juice. 

Juyll, Juyn, etc., obs. forms of July, June. 
Juyse, variant of JuisE Obs., judgement. 
Juyste, obs. form of Just. 

Juzail, variant of Jezail. 
f Jyane, obs. Sc. form of Giant. 

a 1568 Clerk in Bann, P. 297/36 My vnspaynd jyane. 
t Jyhbet, var. of Gibbet sbl^, a note on the horn. 
1649 G._ Daniel Trinarch., Hen. IV, cclxix, Hee calls 
’em in With Jybbet, which the Kennel now enflames. 

Jybe, Jyce : see Gibe, Joist. 

Jymiam, Jymold : see Jbi-jam, Gimmaled, 
Jyneper, obs. foim of Junipee. 
jynx (dgiqks). Also 7 j3mg. PI. jynges 
(dgi*nd3ez). [a. mod.L, jynx, pi. jynges, — L. 
iynx, a. Gr. tuyf, pi. i'uyyes the wiyneck, a bird 
made use of in witchcraft ; hence, a charm, a spell.] 

1 . A bird, the wryneck (Jynx or lynx tor- 
quilld) ; also called Yuex. 

1649 G. Daniel Trinarch., Hen. V, ccxcv, Where not a 
Silver lyn^ or Pigeon, fell To Pay the Markman. 1706 
Phillii'S, Jynx, the Wry-neck, or Emmet-hunter, or as 
some say, the Wag-tail. 1708 Phil. Trans. XXVI. 123 
The Jynx or Wryneck..! first heard this year on March 29. 
[1845 Zoologist III. 1107 Its sharp and harsh cry, resembling 
a repetition of Jynx, Jyn.x, Jynx.] 1857 Birch Anc. Pottery 
(1858) I. 297 A youth or females hold a bird, supposed to be 
the iynx, in their hands. 

2 . transf. A charm or spell, 

a 1693URQUHART Rabelais in. i. 23 These are the Philtres, 
Allurements, Jynges, Inveiglements [les philtres, iynges, ct 
attraidz]. Baits, and Enticements of Love. 

3 . Name of an order of spiritual intelligences in 
ancient ‘ Chaldaic ’ philosophy. 

1655 Stanley Hist. Philos. (1701) 17/2 [tr.] Then is the In- 
telligible Jynx ; ne.xt which are the Synoches, the Empyreal, 
the jiltherial and the Material ; after the Synoches are the 
Teletarchs. .Intelligent Jynges do themselves also under- 
stand from thg Father By unspeakable Counsels being 
moved so as to understand. 

Jys(se, Jyst, Jywel, obs. ff. Gis, Joist, Jewel. 



K (k^i), the eleventh letter of the alphabet in 
Englisli and other modern languages, was an 
original letter of the Roman alphabet, taken from 
the Greek Kappa K, originally )|, from Phoenician 
and general Semitic Kaph >|. Its sound in Greek 
and Latin was, as in English, that of the back 
voiceless stop consonant, or guttural ieimis. But 
at an early period of Latin orthography, the letter 
C (originally representing Greek Ganwia) was 
employed for the k sound, and the letter K itself 
fell into disuse, except in a few words, notably 
the term Kakndie and the pranomen Kbso, where 
the traditional abbreviations Kal. and K. kept up 
the memory of the archaic spelling. But, with 
the exception of such archaisms, C became the 
regular Latin symbol of the k sound, and, as 
such, was substituted for Greek Kappa when 
Greek words were latinized, as in Ktpwj/, Kvpos, 
Koix/M, Ctmon, Cyrus, comma. In late Latin, 
when the sound of C before a front vowel had 
become palatalized, or passed over to (tj), as in 
Italian cento, citth, the same fate befell the C of 
latinized Greek words, such as Cyrus-, but later 
Greek words in living (esp. Christian) use such as 
kyrie eleison {itvpic ikir]cov), which retained the 
Greek pronunciation, continued to be written with 
K. To Latin scribes of the sixth, seventh, and 
eighth centuries, K was thus known as a supple- 
mentary letter to C, of use in Greek or other 
foreign words which had the ‘ hard ’ or k sound 
of C before <s, z, ory. Hence it was naturally put 
to use in the writing of Old High German, Old 
Saxon, Old Frankish, Early Italian, and some 
dialects of Old French, in which a k sound came 
before e, i, or y. In writing these languages, C 
was usually employed, as in Latin, befoie a, o, u, 
or finally; but in practice there was considerable 
overlapping, with the final result that, in German, 
K ousted C, and is now the proper letter for this 
sound in that language, as well as in Dutch and 
all the Scandinavian tongues; while, in French, 
K was ousted partly by C, partly by Qu, according 
to derivation. (Thus Old Northern French kazion, 
karole, katre, ke, ki, kel, became later canozi, 
carols, quatre, qtie, qiti, quel.) So 13th c. It. ke, 
ki,perkl, became later che, chi, perche. 

In the Romano-British alphabet, K was, as in 
Latin, of rare use, and was not adopted as a 
regular letter in Welsh or Irish ; though, as being 
quite familiar to Latin scribes, it was occasionally 
written as a casual variant of C. In Old English, 
the original Teutonic k-sound was already in the 
earliest times fronted or palatalized before original 
front vowels (not the umlauts of back vowels), and 
for this variety of sound (k^, ky) a distinct symbol 
was provided in the Runic alphabet. Yet, in the 
OE. use of the Roman alphabet, both the guttural 
.and the palatal sound were represented by C, 
although in the practice of individual scribes K 
was by no means infrequent for the guttural, 
especially in positions where C would have been 
liable to be taken as palatal, or would at le.ast 
have been ambiguous, as in such words as Kent, 
khie, kennan, akemted, kynn, kyning, kybed,folkes, 
clak,J>icke. But, even in these cases, C was much 
more usual down to the nth century; and K can 
be regarded only as a supplemental symbol occa- 
sionally used instead of C for the guttural sound. 
After the Conquest, however, the Norman usage 
gradually prevailed, in accordance with which C 
was retained for the original girttural only before 
a, 0, u, I, r, and K was substituted for the same 
sound before e, i, y, and (later) n-, while the 
palatalized OE. 0, now advanced to tJ, was written 
Ch. Hence, in native words, initial K now appears 
only before e, i y {y being moreover psually 
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merged in f), and before n (;— OE. cn-), where 
it is no longer pronounced in Standard English, 
though retained in some dialects. Medially and 
finally, k is used after a consonant {ask, dark, 
timikle), or long vowel {make, hatak, like, speak, 
lueek) ; after a short vowel, ck is used instead of 
cc or kk, but the unstressed suffix, formerly -ick 
{jmtsick), is now ic, though, when a suffix in e or i 
follows, k reappears {traffic, trafficker, trafficking). 
The native K words, being thus confined to Ke-. 
Ki-, Kn- (with one or two from the dialects in 
Ka-, J^y-), are a small company. But their number 
is greatly reinforced by the foreign words of recent 
adoption, many of them very imperfectly natur- 
alized, with which this letter is crowded. These 
include a few modern European words, Germanic 
or Slavonic ; but they consist mainly of names of 
animals, plants, trade products, and native offices, 
from Oriental, African, American, Australian, and 
Oceanic languages. The number of these words 
is augmented by reason of the fact that some 
of those languages have two, or even three, distinct 
gutturals, for which, in ordinary English spelling, 
K has to stand ; the combination Kh is similarly 
put for several fricative and aspirated sounds in 
Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindi, and otlier tongues. 
(See the individual words, in the etymology of 
which the actual origin of the letter is stated.) In 
giving these words English hospitality, it wa?. 
formerly usual to follow English analogies and 
write C before a, 0, n, I, r, h ; but the more recent 
tendency has been to favour the irse of K in these 
positions also; giving the non-English initial com- 
binations Ka-, Kh-, K 1 -, Ko-, Kr-, Ku-, by which 
the uncouth or barbarous character of the words 
is more strongly suggested. Thus cadi, Caffre, 
caique, Calmuck, Can {Chan, Chazn), claof. 
Coran, creese, cuinmerhtmd, now more frequently 
appear as kadi, Kaffir, kaih, Kalmuk, Khan, 
kloof, Koran, kris, kamarhand. 

In words from Greek also, many prefer to retain 
K, instead of latinizing it to C ; and this spelling 
is generally accepted in some words of recent 
formation, as kaleidoscope, kampfulicozi, kalabolism, 
kinetic, kudos, while in others, as kainozoic, kako- 
dyle, krasis, C and K still struggle for predomin- 
ance. In a very few words (not of English forma- 
tion), K represents Greek x, esp. in the words in 
kilO', as kilogramme, kilometre, etc. 

- 1 . The letter. The plural appears as As, K’s, 
/i's, k's. (Although now generally pronounced 
(k^), the pronunciation (kf) was formerly also 
current.) 

c 1000 jElfric Gram. iiL (Z.) 6, B, c, d, g, p, i jeendiaS on e. 
h and k geendiaS on a ajfter rihte._ <7 jeend.-iS on w. 1552 
Huloet S.V., Latin wordes begynninge with K be verye rare. 
iS;;3-8o Baret / 3 A'., K Is borrowed of the Greekes: and in 
writing of our English standeth vs in verie much .stead. 
c ifiao Hu.me Brit. Tongue 14 Behind the voual, if a consonant 
kep it, we sound ic Ic] ahvayes as a k. 1674 Ray Call. 
1 Fords Err. Alphab. (E. D. S.) 25 C..if we use it in its 
proper power, .differs not at all from k. 1899 IFestm. Gas. 
17 Aug. 6/2 She say.s women have no business to interfere 
with anything out.side the four K’.s..The four K's .are— 
‘ Kinder, Kirche, Kiiche, and Kleider — children, church, 
kitchen, and dress.’ 

atirib. 1887 Skeat Pnne. Etymol. I. 354 The substantive 
Cai'e preserves the ^’-sound. 1900 Contemp. Res’. Feb. 270 
All the k-languages are spoken by peoples living either in 
the East of Europe or in Asia. Ibid. 272 The distribution 
of the k-peoples does not concern us. 

2 . Used, like the other letters of the alphabet, to 
express serial order, as in numbering the sheets 
or quires of a book, lettering parts of a figure, 
enumerating items of a list, etc. ; the successive 
groups or sections of a classification; the com- 
panies of a military force; the batteries of the 
Royal Artillery ; the different MSS. of a work, etc. 

In serial order K. is the nth or loth member, according as 
J is or is not reckoned as a member of the series (see J). 


3 . In Chem. K is the symbol for Potassium 
(raod.L. kalium). It was formerly used to desig- 
nate a compound of gold {Syd. Soc. Lexl). In 
Pleleorol. K ■= cumulus. In Assaying, etc. K = 
carat. In Astron. k designates Gauss’s Constant, 
the square of which is a measure of the mass of 
the sun. For k in Quaternions, see I (the letter) 6; 
in Cryst. see FI 7. 

1853 Sir W. R. H cmilton Led. Quaternions 59 Let i, j, k, 
denote three straight line.s equally long, but differently 
directed [etc.]. 1886 Eucycl. Blit. XX. 161/2 The fuiula- 
mental i, j, k of quaternions. 

4 . K. is an abbreviation, a. for some Chiistian 

as Kate, Katherine, Kenneth, \i, iac King-. 
formerly used alone ; now usually in comb., as K.B., 
King’s Bench; K.C., King’s Counsel, King’s Col- 
lege; K.Q., ‘King and queen’ iron. e. for Knight 
(standing alone Kt.) ; in K.B., Knight Bachelor ; 
K.C.B., Knight Commander of the Bath ; K.C.S.I., 
Knight Commander of the Star of India; K.G., 
Knight of the Garter; K.C.M.G., Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of St. Michael and St. George ; 
K.G.C.E., Knight Grand Cross of the Bath; K.H., 
Knight of Hanover {Ol>s.)\ K.P., Knight of the 
Order of St. Patrick ; K.T., Knight of the Order 
of the Thistle, etc. d. Electro-physiol. = Kathode 
(also ka.), Kathodic, in K.C.C., kathodic closure 
contraction, K.C.Te,, kathodic closure tetanus, 
K.D.T., kathodic duration tetanus, K.O.C. , kathodic 
opening contraction {Syd. Soc. Lexl). e. kg. =■ 
kilogramme ; km. =kilometre. 

1614 Selden Titles Hon. 5 Where Moses speaks of 
Amraphel K. of Siiiaghr, the Paraphrase of Onkelos hath 
expresly K. of Babel. 1623 Bhakspere's a Hen. IF, i. ii. 85 
Doth not the K. lack subiects’f I)o not the Rebels w.ant 
Soldiers? 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) V. 213 It was resolved 
by the Court of K. B. 1826 Sporting Mag. XVIII, 391 
They are manufactured from scrap it on (the best K. (j., or 
King and Queen as it is calledb 1833 Byrons IFls. (1846) 
584/2 .\ny list of K. B. ’s or K. H.’s. 1851 N imkod The Road 
II .A\le trees of the best K. Q. iron, 1892 Ball Mall G. 
21 Mar. 7/1 A movable drum weighing 2^ kg. .. a line of 
23 km. length. 1898 Bcs.ani Orange Girl ii. a 1 , Mr. Cater- 
ham, K.C., our senior counsel. 1^9 Miss G. PAt-ORAvr. 
E. T. Palgrave i Sir Francis Pafgrave, K.H., Depiity 
Keeper of Her Majesty’s Records. 

Hence K.C.B.-ship, and the like; K.C.B. v. 
nojtce-zvd., to invest with the order of K.C.B. 

1881 Black Beaut. IFrefe/e I. 24 [He] had got his 
K.C.B.-ship for long service in India. 1886 Athenmim 
3 Apr. 456/3 In 1869 [he] accepted .a K.C.M.G. ship in lieu of 
the jieerage he had hoped for. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. Sept. 
127 He w.as K.C.B. ’d the other day. 

tKa, Ohs. e.xc. dial. Forms; 6-7 ka, 6 
kawe, 6-7 kaw, kay, k, 7-8 kae, 9 kaa, fOf 
obscure origin: the synonymous claw me, claw 
thee is found earlier (see Claw 5 bl. 

The various forms agree curiously with the varioii.s names 
of the letter K, which is itself used in quot. 1605, where 
there is also a pun on key (then pronounced kf).] 

A word found only in the phrases ka ?ne, ka thee 
or ka ?ne and KH ka (also koh) thee, which imply 
mutual help, service, flattery, or the like. 

1546 J. Hcywood Proei, (1867) 34 Ka me, ka the, one 
good totirne -a.skth an other. 1595 Lodge AVy for Moimrs 
Sat. i. B ij b, To keepe this rule, kaw me and I kasv tliee, 
1603 Yusmz Montaigne (1634) 488 Now nature stood ever on 
this point, Kae mee, He kae thee. 1605 Ciiapm.an, etc, Eashv. 
Hoe II. i, K me, k thee, runs througli court and country. 
Secur. Well said . . Those Ks ope the door.s to all this world’s 
felicity. 1608 Armin Nest Ninn. 11842) 34 But kay mfe lie 
kay thee, giue me an inch to-day; lie giue thee an ell to- 
morrow. <11658 Ford, etc. Witch Edmonton n. 1 , If you'll 
be .so kind to ka me one good turn, I’ll be .so courteous to 
koh you another. 1676 Marvell Mr. Smh'ke 42 Turn'd 
into Jackdaw, and grew as black as a Crow, Filching, and 
Kaw me and He Kaw thee, ever after. 1721 Kelly Su 
P rov. 227 Kae me, and I’ll kae thee; Spoken when great 
People invite and feast one another, and neglect the Poor. 
1893 Northuvibld. Gloss, s.v., ‘ Kaa me, kaa thee or ‘Kaa 
mee an’ aa'll kaa thee a common saying. 

ir Ka (ka), zi.^, var. qud-. see Quoth, Quotha. 

a I 5 S 3 Ui3all Royster D, i. ii. (Arb.) 17 Enamoured quod 
you?,. Enamoured ka? _mary sir say that againe. 1588 
MarpreL Epist, so That is my meaning, ka dumb lohn, 
Ka, obs. variant of Kae, jackdaw ; of Caw, cry 
of a crow; Sc. f. Call, drive, 
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Ka-, fieq\ient variant of Ca-, in ME., and in 
modern lepresentalion of alien words fromoiiental 
and other languages; e. g. /iaaba,kahaye,kal>ane, 
karkk, kadi, kaffeiue, kage, kahne, kamd, kavdk, 
fKaak, v. bl>s. [Imitative : cf. Caask shfi and 
vi] intr. Of a crow : to caw. 

ifios SvLvnsTER Du Ba? ias ii. iii. i 1 ’ocaiion 1276 As thick 
,is Crowes in hungiy shoals do light On nerv-sow’n Lands, 

. . Kaaking so loud. 

Kaak, obs. form of Cake, 

II Kaama (ka'ma). Also eaama, kama, kkama 
kgama), [Given by Burchell as the Hottentot 
name, but app. now cunent in Sechuana. (Lloyd 
Three Great African Chiefs 18).] The harlebeest, 
a South African antelope {Alcelaphns eaama). 

1824 Huactmii. Ti av. II. 81 The Hartebeest of the Cape 
Colony is called Caama a\ Kaama by the Hottentots. 1834 
I’enny Cycl, II, 90/r The caama .. inhabits the plains of 
.South Africa, ii66 LrtiNGsroNE La<:t J)nls. (187^;) I. m. 
157 Mtichspoor ofelandb.rehras, gnus,kam.as. 1^3 j. Mu - 
Ki’NZiE Day-dawn 48 In the distance we sometimes descried 
the sly khama. 

Kaan, Kaava, Kab, Kabae: see Kh.\n1, 
Kava, Cab sb.\ Cabac. 

II Kaljalassou CktebaltE's^f). Also cab-. [’Al- 
tered from next.] The giant armadillo, Triodontes 
gigas. 

J884 stand. Nat Hist. V. 50 The Kabalassous, or Piio. 
don tines, exhibit a still further deviation . . in the .sti uctin e 
nf the fore feet, 

II EabaSSOU (kabte's? 0 ' [E- (Bnffon) a. Galibi 
capagou (Sauvage Diet. 1763).] An armadillo of 
tlie genus Xenunis. 

1774 IIornsM. Nat, Hist. (1862) I. vi. iti. 471 The fifth kind 
of Aimadillo is the Kabassou or Cataphractus, with twelve 
hands. 1834 Penny Cycl, II. 354/2 The Kabassotis, 01 fourth 
division of Baton Cuvier, have, .five toes. 

II Kabaya (kaba'ya). Also 6 cable, eabaia, 
7 cafabay, cabay(e, -ya. [Ultimately of Pers. 
or Arab, origin. The foims cabie, cabbay ate perh, 
directly a. Peis. {j \2 qahdy ; cahaia, cahaya are 
fiom Pg., whence also F. cabaye. Kabaya is immed. 
from Malay, whence also Du. kabaaj\ A light 
loose tunic such as is commonly worn in the East; 
now spec, that worn in Malay countries by native 
women and by Europeans in dishabille. 

1585 R, Fitch in Hakluyt's I 'ey. (1810I II. 386 The King 
is apparelled with a Cable made like a shirt tied with stiings 
on one side. 1598 tr. Linschoiens Voy. 70 They wear 
sometimes when they go abroad athinne cotton [?oi] linnen 
gow'ne called Cahaia. 1634 Sia T. Herbert Tuav. 81 Attir- 
ing him.selfe in red, his Tulipant, Cabbay, Boots, Scabbard. 
iMa J. Davies tr, Maudelslg's frav. E. I, 64. 2883 Mrs. 
Bishop Sk, Malay Penins. iii. in Leisure Ho. 81/1 Their 
lower garment, or sarong, reaching from the waist to the 
ankles,, above which is worn a loose-sleeved garment, called 
a kabaya, reaching to the knees. 

Kabbala(h, »ism, -ize, var. Cabbal.v, etc. 
Kabbelow, kabeliau,var. Cabilliatt, cod-fish. 
Kabber, obs. form of Cabeb. 

Kabitka, Kabob, var. Kibitka, Cabob. 

1798 T, MoRTOti Seer, smrth knoiving i. i. One of youi 
fine kabobbed fricasees. 1883 H. W. V. Stuart Egypt 
296 Kabobs or little disks of various meats impaled upon 
wooden .skewers,, .and brought up hissing hot. 

Kac(c)he, Kacchere, ICace, obs. ff. Catch, 
Catcheb, Case. Kacheree, var. Cutoherey. 
Kad- : see also Cad-. 

ICadarite (kre-darait). Also Kaderite, [f. 
Arab. jSs qadar predestination + -ite.] A member 

of a Mohammedan sect, which denies 

predestination and maintains the doctrine of free 
will. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl., Kadari or Kadarites, x86o 
Gardker Faiilis World II. 465/2 Kaderites. 

IlKaddish (kte'dij). Also 7 kaddesch., kid- 
diach. [Aram, tu'np qaddish holy, holy one.] 
A portion of the daily ritual of the synagogue, 
composed of thanksgiving and praise, concluding 
with a prayer for the advent of universal peace ; 
specially recited also by orphan mourners. 

1613 PuHCHAS Piigriwage {1614) iBiThe son of a decea.sed 
lew IS bound to say, for the space of one yeare, a prayei 
caW^i Ktddisc/i. Ibid, aoo Then the. .Chanter, singeth 
halfe their prayer called Kaddescji. 1876 Geo. Euot Dan, 
Der. liii, If you think KaddUk will help me— say it, say 

it. ^ Youpvill come between me and the dead. 1892 Zang- 
■WTEL Childr. Ghetto xxii, Moses bore the loss with resigna- 
tion, his emotions discharging themselves in the daily 
Kaddisli. 

11 Kadi, kadee, variants of Cadi. Hence 
Ka'dilik, the jurisdiction of a cadi, 

170^ J. Pitts Acc, Mahometans 27 The Man to be 
married .. goes to the Kadee, i. e. Judge, or Magistrate. 
1802-^ tr. Pallas' Trav. (1812) II. 368 Villages . . added to 
the Kadilik of Manfcup. 1847 Mrs. A. 'K.z’sa. Hist. Servia 
48 These three offices, of Pacha, Kadi, and Bishop,, .might 
all be obtained for money. 

Kae north, dial. aa&. Sc. Forms: 4-6 

ka, 5 kaa, (S ca, kay, ke, 5, S- kae. [Northern 
form of ME. Co, corresponding to MDu. ca, ka(e 
(Du. kcc), OHG. chaha, chd (MHG. kd), Da. kaa, 
Norw. kaae. The direct source may have been an 

Cf. Chough.] A jackdaw. Alsoy?^. 


1340 Hajipole Pr. Consc. 1539 Some gas hypand als a ka, 
cr45a Hoecavd Howlaf igr Crawis and Cais, th.Tt ciavis 
the come. 1483 Cath. Angt, 200/1 Ka {A, Kae), inonedula. 
1535 L YNUESAV Saty?e 5241 direct.. An Ciow or ane Ke 
sallie castin vp, as it wai his sanll. 1536 BcLLrNorN Cion. 
Scot. (1821) 11 . 450 Kayis and piottis, clekit thaii birdis in 
winter. X786 Burns Eaoiitst C)y tj Piaycr\xi\, In 
spite o’ a’ the thievish kaes That haunt St. Jamie's 1 1876 
.hMiLLS Sc, Natur. ii. (eel. 4) 25 At last he hrotight with him 
. . a Kae, or jackdav . 

b. Comb., as kae-witted a. 

1837 R. Nicoll Poems (1843) 104 He maun been hut a 
kae-witted hodie ! 

Kae, sb.‘^ [Imitative.] The ciy of a jackdaw. 
1850 Zoologist VIII, 29x3 The well known kae of the jack- 
daw. 

Kae, variant of Ka v. Obs. 

Kaf, variant of Cop a. Obs., quick, fierce. 
Kaf(e, kaff, north, dial, foims of Chaff shO 
tKafer. Obs. rare~^. [?a. (A.kaferi\ = ChaferI. 
1599 T. MfourET] Silksvo} mes 53 Noi eate they all, .ts 
gi eedy Kafers do. 

Kafeyab, kaffiyeh, variants of Keffiyeh. 
Kafir (kce-for); prop. Kafir (ka'fli). Also 
kaffer, kaffre ; and see Cafpee. [a. Arab, kdfir 
infidel : see Caffke.] 

1 . = Caffre I , ‘ infidel ’, Giaour. 

1814 Southey Roderick v, 198 A Moor came by, and 
seeing him [the Goth], exclaimed Ah, Kaffei ! worshippei of 
wood .and stone. 1865 Daily '1 el. 22 Oct. 5/1 Mecca.. if the 
Moslem.s would permit.. a ‘kaffii ’ to come theie. 

2 . = Caffue 2 ; one of a South African race 
belonging to the Mntu family. Also aiirib., and 
as the name of their language. 

x8oi Monthly Re?/. X.XXV. 346 The incuisions of the 
tiibe of people called Kaffer-s. 1834 Bovce (////^) Giainmai 
of the kaffir Language. 1857 Chambers' s Inform. People 
II. 294/2 The Kafir-s, a lace strikingly different both fiom 
Hottentots and negroes. The Kafir nation consists of nu- 
merous sections. 1^ Pall Mall G. 15 May 3/1, I asked 
questions about the Kafir voter. 

b. pi. The Stock Exchange term for South 
African mine shares. Also atirib. 

1889 Rialto 23 Mar. (Fanner), Tintos climbed to lei, and 
even Kaffirs raised their sickly heads. 189S Daily News 
2 Apt. 2/2 Dealers in the Kaffii maiket. iSg$ Nation (N.Y.) 
19 Dec, 451/2 The mines floated on the London Stock Ex- 
change which are classed under the general head of* Kaffii s 
1899 H. Frederic Market Place 32 It was one of the men 
I’ve been talking about—one of those Kaffir scoundrels. 

3 . A native of Kafiristan in Asia. 

1854 Latham Hum, Spec, in Orr's Chcle Sc., Organ, Nat. 
I. 336 KafirLstan, or the Land of the Kafiis..on the water, 
shed between the Oxus and the not th-western system of 
the Indus. Ibid, 338 A Kafir, when -sitting on the ground, 
stretches his legs like a European. 1896 Sir G. Robertson 
\title) Kafirs of the Hindu Kush. 

4 . attrib. and comb. Kaffir-boom [Du. boom 
tree] = Kafir dree •, Kaffir bread, the name of 
several species of South African cycads with edible 
pith ; Kaffir corn, Indian millet, Sorghum vid- 
gare ; Kaffir date or plum, or Kaffir’s scimitar 
tree, a South African tree, Harpephylhtm cajfrnm, 
N.O. Atiacardiacese ; Kaffir tea, the plant Heli- 
chrysiim midifoliwn-, Kafflr(’s) tree, a South 
African leguminous tree, Eryihrina caffra. 

1880 Silver Ss Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) 135 *Kaffir-boom . . 
wood soft and light. 1882 Garden xo June 4x0/3 Encepha- 
lartos, or *Kaffir Bread, is a genus confined to South Africa. 
1836 Encycl, Brit. (ed. 7) XII. 659/2 The soil is fertile, and 
has produced three crops of *Kanre and Indian corn in the 
year. 1896 N. Amer. Rev. CLXIII. 7x5 Put the land into 
kafir corn. 1880 Silver Co.'s S. Africa (ed. 3) X39 The 
^Kaffir Plum . . an edible fruit about an inch long. 1866 
Preas. Dot, 468/r Erythrina caffia, the Kaffir-hoom of 
the Dutch, or *Kaffir’s tree. 

Hence Ka'ffirbood ; Ea'filrize v, 

1838 Compend. Kafir Laws and Cust., Mount Cope, Bidt. 
Kaffraria 166 A Kafirized form of some tribal name given 
by the Hottentots. 1877 J. K Chalmers Tiyo Soga xxi. 
435 He was disposed to glory in his Kafirhood. 

KafiHe, kafle, variants of Coffle, caravan, 
Kafila, variant of Cafila, caravan. 

Ii Kaftan, var. Caftan. So Kaftaned a. 
i66z J. Davies tr. Olearins' Voy, Anibass. m. (1669) 56 
Upon the Koftan they wear_a close Coat.. called Feres. 
i88g Hall Caine Scapegoat i, His Kaftan was of xvhite 
cloth, with an embroideied leathern girdle. 1898 Blacksu. 
Mag, Oct. 537/2 Wild Kaftaned driveis. 

Kag- : see also Cag-. 

j* Kaggerle5c. Obs. rare. [f. *kagger (not 
recorded) + ~lcjc, -laik.] Wantonness. 

CX20O Obmin 2187 Forr kaggerrle53c shall don )?att 5ho 
Shall dafftele33c forrwerrpenn. Ibid. 11655 All )>e fimshess 
kaggerrlesjc & alle fiile lusstess. 

Kaglit, ka5t, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catch zj. 
II KagO (ka-gu). Also cango. [Jap. kango, of 
Chinese origin.] A Japanese palanquin of basket- 
work slung on a pole and carried on the shoulders 
of bearers. 

1857 R. Tomes Amer, in Tapait viil. 191 That horses, kagos, 
and kago-bearers,_ should be in readiness. 1895 Outing 
(U.S.) XXVI. 7 With the long kagos, three coolies are always 
used, and sometimes four. 18^ Century Mag. July 346 
N 0 kago, or swinging cars. 

llKagU (ka’g«). [Native name.] A grallatorial 
bird {^Rhinochetus jubaUts) of unusual type, pecu- 
liar to New Caledonia. 

186* Land, Rev, Aug. 30 The little Kagu..a newly-dis- 


covered bird from New Caledonia. 1883 Cassell's Nat, 
Hist. IV. 175 Both the Kagu .tikI the .Sun Bittern.. go 
through, even in captivity, the extraoidinarj' antics., 
chaiacteiistic of the Ciane family. 1893 Newton Diet. 
Bhds 47Z The Kagu. .is rathei a long-legged bud, about as 
laige as an ordinary Fowl. ^ 

Ii Kahau (Jta’hnu). [Malay kdliau,s.ci called 
from its cry.] The pioboscis-monkey of Borneo 
(^N'asalis lai-^oatus), 

1840 Penny Cycl. XVI. 92/2 In the Kahau the haiis on 
the chin .sc-arcely .assume the appearance of a beaid. i86r 
Wood AbzL Hist. I. 41 In size the Kahau is about equal to 
the hoonuman, .and seems to be an active animal. 

KahJit, obs. pa. t. and pple. of Catch v. 
IlKahikatea (kaiikatra). Also kaikaterre, 
kakaterra. [Maoii.] A New Zealand tree, Dodo- 
carpus dacrydioides, N.O. Couiferm (01 Taxacew) ; 
called by the colonists White Pine. Also attrib. 

1823 Cruise Ten Months N. Zeal. 145 (Morris s. \. 
Kami) 'The timber _ pm veyor of the Coroin.-uidel hating 
given cowry a decided preference to kaikaterre. 1875 
T. Lasletx 7’/;«/w304 (Morris) The kahikateaoi kakaterr.T- 
tree. 1876 W. Blair in Trans. N. Zeal. Inst. IX. x'. 160 
(ibid.) This timber is known in all the provinces, except 
Otago, by the native name of * Kahikatea ’. 

Kahute, Kaiak, var. Cahute, Kayak. 

Kai- apple, vaiiant of Kei- apple. 
KaichspelljKaiele: see Cachespell, Keckle. 
II Kaid, variant of Caid : see also Alcayde. 

1843 Penny Cycl. XXV. 363/2 The kaids administer justice 
in the same manner in the interior towns. 

Kaid, vai. Ked. Kaie, obs. t. Key. 

Kaif, var. Kef. Kaig, obs. f. Cage. 

Kaik, var. Caique ; obs. Sc. f. Cake. 

Kail, variant of Kale, colewort, broth. 

I Kai'ly, a. Sc. rare. [f. kail. Kale + -Y.] 

1 . Besmeared with kail. 

1x1605 Polwart Elyiing w. Montgomerie 777 Pudding 
pricker. .Kailly lippes. 

2. nottce-nse. Having the characteristics of the 
‘ kailyard school ’ ; see Kale- yard 2 . 

1897 Academy 3 Dec. 378/1 It is impossible to avoid the 
tei m ‘ Kailyard ' in this connexion. More than a little k.nily 
is the work. 

Kails, -es, valiants of Kayles, ninepins. 
Kaim, variant of Kame, Comb, ridge- 
llKaimakam(kaimaka-m). Forms: ychaima-, 
chayma-, cayma-, 7-9 caima-, 7- kaima- ; 7 
-con, 7-8 -can, 7-9 -kan, -ebam, -cam, 8- -kam. 

[Turkish qdimaqdm, ad. Arab, 

qa'im maqdm one standing in the place (of another), 
f. qd'im standing -f place, station.] 

In the Turkish Empire : A lieutenant, deputy, sub- 
stitute; a lieutenant-colonel; a deputy-governor; 
spec, the deputy of the Grand Vizier, and governor 
of Constantinople. 

C164S Howtll Lett, III. xxi. (1705) 127 He desit’d him to 
leave a charge with the Caimachant, his deputy. 1682 
WiiELER Joum. Greece n. 180 All Civil and Criminal Causes 
are tryecl by the Vizier, 01 his Deputy, the Chaimachani. 
1718 Lady M. W. Montagu Lei. to C'tess Bristol 10 Apr., 
I was forced to send three times to the caimaikan (the 
governor of the town). Hartford Merc, Suppl. 18 .Sept, 
i/i The victory of Ali-Bey over the Kiaja of the new 
Cainiacan of Egypt. 1820 ’T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily I. vi. 
188 His caimacam or vice-roy._ 1876 Gladstone Bulg. 
Horrors ill The Turks., their Kaimakamsand their Pashas, 
one and all, bag and baggage. 

Hence HJCaimaka’inlik, the jurisdiction of a. 
kaimakam. 

Kaiman, Kain : see Cayman, Cain. 
Kainite (kai’nait). Min. Also csenite, cenite. 
[ad. Ger. kainit, f. Gr. miv-os new + -ite : named by 
C. F. Zincken in 1865, with reference to its recent 
formation.] Hydrous chlorosulphate of magne- 
sium and potassium, found in Prussia and Galicia, 
largely used as a fertilizer. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. s) 642 Kalnite ..is nothing hut the 
impure picromerite. 1877 Daily News 8 Oct. 2/6 Since the 
memoiable discoveries of kainit and other mineral salts 
nearly twenty years ago at .Stassfurth and Leopoldshall. 
1882 Playfair Induct. U. S. in Macm. Mag. XL v. 335 The 
old exhausted soils lost their productiveness chiefly by the 
withdrawal of potash, but this is now found in the mineials 
carnallit and kainit, 

Kainozoic, var. Cainozoic, Tertiary {Geoli), 
«Kaip, obs. form of Cafe sbX, Cope sbX 
Kaipoun, Kaip-stone, obs. Sc. ff. Capon, 
Copestone. Kair, obs. Sc. form of Care sbi^ 
Kair, Sc. dial, form of ccCer for calver, pk of 
Calf ; see Caure, Kawr. 

1626 in Cramond Ann, BanfiiiSgi) I. _SS Persons . . have 
i^e and Kair daylie going throw ther nichthours comes, 

Kairdique, Sc. van of Cardecu Obs. 

1645 Sc. ActsChas. I (1819) VI. ig^jALhe Rose Noble eleven 
punds. The Kairdique twentie shilling. ^ 

Kairiue (kai-rain). Chem, [app. f. Gr. uatp-bs 
proper time, opportunity -b -INE 5 .] A chinoline- 
compound, oxy - methyl - qtiinoline ietrahydnde, 
sometimes used in medicine as a strong antipyretic. 

1883 Times 2 Aug. lo/r Professor Fischer, of Munich . . 
found that . . a substance can be obtained, in the form of a 
white crystalline powder, from coal tar, which greatly 
lesembles quinine in its action on the human organism. 



KAISEE. 


KALE. 


Fischer has given it the name of ‘kaiiin’. 1891 Thorpe 
Diet. Applied C/im. s.v., The hydrochloride .. crystallises in 
colourless, lustrouS; monoclinic forms . . and was at one time 
employed as a febrifuge, under the name of kaii ine. 

Kairn, Kairte, obs. ff. Caibn, Caeth. 

Kaiser (kai'zsr). Forms: a. 2-4 eaisere, 
2-5 caysere, 3-4 kaisere, caiser, 3-6 cayser, 
3, 6 eaisar, (5 kayssar), 4-6 (9) kayser, 4-6, 9 
kaiaar, 3-4, 6, 9- kaiser, )3. 3 keisere, {Orm. 
ke55sere), keeisere, 3, 7-9 keiser, 4 keyzar, 
4-7 (9) keysar, 6-7 keisar, keyser. 7. 6-9 
kesar, 6 keaser, 7-8 keesar, 9 kezar. [Ultimately 
ad. L. Ciesar Cassab, which at an early period 
passed (perh. through Gr. mTaap) into the Teutonic 
laugs., appearing as Goth, kaisar, OHG. keisar 
(MHG. keisar., G. kaiset^, OS. kesur, -ar (MDu, 
keiser, keyser, keser, T>xi.keizer), OFris. keisar, -er. 
In OE. cdsere and ON. keisari the terminal syllable 
was assimilated to the -ere, -ari of agent-nouns. 
OE. cdsere normally gave early ME. caser Kaseb; 
the usual ME. forms kaiser, keiser, and later 
variants, were adopted afresh from other Teutonic 
languages. Ormin used both kasere, kaserr from 
OE. and kejjsere from ON. 

In 14- 15th c. the word was mainly northern, and the 
af-form. prevailed. About the middle of the 16th c. ei {ey) 
again became usual, prob. under Dutch or German influ- 
ence. The mod. form kaiser is directly adopted from G., 
in which it represents a Bavarian (and Austrian) spelling 
which supplanted the normal keiser in the 17th c. (see 
Grimm and Kluge, s.v.).] 

a. The Empeior; cf. Eiiperob r and 2. 

t(a) The (ancient) Roman Emperor (aij.)! (A) The Emperor 
of the West; the head of the Holy Roman (German) Empire 
(now Hist)', (c) The Emperor of Austria (since 1804); {d) 
(Now esp.) The German Emperor (since 1871). The mod, 
English use in sense b, whence c and d follow, appears to be 
mainly due to Carlyle. 

£■1160 Hatton Gasp. Matt, xxii. 21 A^yfeS caysere 
ha hing h® hus cayseres synde. — John xix. 12 Ne ert 
hu pas caiseres freond. C1200 Ormin 3519 Forrhi chaes he 
to wurrhen mann O h^^tt Ke33seress time, a 1225 Juliana 
&■} Maximien jpe mihti eaisere of rome. 1807 J. Barcow 
Colmnb. v. 679 The Austria's keiser and the Russian czar. 
j8s8 Cahlvlb Fredk, Gt. i._v. (1872) 1 , 43 Kaiser Leopold [I] 

. .had no end of Wars. Ipid. n. v. I. 70 Barbarossa himself, 
..gjreatest of all the Kaisers. Spectator i Dec. 1326 

Ills rumoured that the Kaiser intends to offer the Hun- 
garians the possession of their own army. 1888 Times 
(weekly ed.) 10 Aug. 16/3 The author's personal intercourse 
with the late Kaiser. 1^7 W. T. Stead in Conteinp. Rev. 
April 396 The Kaiser's chief.. offence in the eyes of most 
Englishmen was his telegram of congratulation to President 
Kruger after the surrender of Dr. Jameson. 

b. An emperor, as a ruler superior lo kings. 

Esp. in king or kaiser, an alliterative phr. common from 

1 3th to 17 th c. ; in modern use an archaism, chiefly due to Scott. 

a, a 1223 Ancr. R, 138 Hire schuppare . . [>et is King and 
Kaiser of heouene, «i3oo [see / 3 ]. C1300 Havelok 1725 
pe beste mete pat king or cayser wolde ete. 1400 Morte 
Arth. 1894 We hafe cownterede to day, . . With kyngez and 
kayseres. c 1440 York Myst. xvi. 15 Kayssaris in castellis 
grete kyndynes me kythes. 1313 Douglas Mneis viii. Prol. 
137 Sum [wald he] capytane, sura Caisar, and sum King. 
1363 Googc Rglogs, etc. (Arb.) 84 Court and Cayser to for- 
sake, And lyue at home, a 1618 Sylvesticr Mein. Mortality 
xiv. This Life (indeed) is hut a Comosdie, Where this, the 
Kaisar playes ; and that, the Clown. 1818 Scott Br. Lamm. 
xxvi, And what signifies 't . . to king, queen, or kaiser? 1823 
— Talism. xi, As high as ever floated the cognizance of 
king or kaiser. 1843 Lytton Last Bar. viii. i, To ride by 
the side of king or kaisar. 1882 Mrs. Riddell Pr. IVales's 
Garden-Party 19 Whether her husband were King or 
Kaiser, .. signified not a pin to the bishop's daughter. 

8. £1203 Lav. 7331 pu penchest to beon keisere of alle 
quike raonne. ai22S Si, Marker, 4 Icrunet ..keiser of 
kinges. a 1300 Cursor M. 3359 (Cott.) Yon es pi keiser 
\v.rr. kayser, eaisere] sal he pin. c 137S Ibid. 9409 (Laud) 
Wytte and skylle he yaf. . Ouyr alle this world to be keyzar. 
1346 J. Hevwood Prozi. (1867) 39 Kyng or keyser must haue 
set them quight. 1620 Shelton Quix. III. i. 3 To tell neither 
King nor Keisar, nor any earthly Man. 1640 ’Vlvmxe. Aniip, 
II. V. Wks. 1S73 III. 265 No degree, from Keyser to the 
Clowne. 1682 Mrs. Behn Round-heads i. i. Wks. (1716) 
396 He is our General, our Protector, our Keiser. 

V- t539 Taverner Erasm. Prov. (1345) 64 Though he be 
hym selfe a prynce, a kynge, a kesar. 1367 Turberv. in 
Chalmers Eng. Poets II. 64^1 He slayes the Keasers and 
the crowned Kings. 1391 Spenscr Teares Muses 570 Hir 
holie things, Which was the care of Kesars and of Kings. 
1647 H. More Song of_ Soul ii. App. civ, Which were erect 
to the memoriall Of Kings, and Kmsars. 1722 Atterbury 
Let. to Pope 6 Apr., As far from Kings and Ktesars as the 
space will admit of. 1832-4 De Quincev Ciesars Wks. 1862 
IX. 7 Modern kings, kesars or emperors. ^876 Whitby Gloss, 
S.V., They nowther heed for king nor kezar. 

Hence Kai'serling, a minor emperor ; Eai'ser- 
ship, the office of emperor, the rale of the Kaiser, 

1832 Tail's Mag. XIX. 350 Let them bring us a kiiig- 
Tmg’s or kaiserling’s heir. 1888 Coniemk. Rev. LIV. 622 The 
‘ weakening ’ of Wilhelm's opposition to the Kaisership. 1892 
Daily Nesvs 27 Feb. 5/2 That party in Germany which does 
not find the Kaisership a perfect instrument of progress. 

Kaist, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Cast v . 

1362 W1N3ET Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 127 
Disclplis . . quha sauld thair geris . . and kaist the prices 
thairof at the Disci plis feit. 

Kaitif, Kaitrine, obs. ff. Caitiiff, Catbran, 
Kaivle, obs. Sc. f. Cavel shd, lot. 

Kajak, variant of Kayak. 

llKaja'Wah (kad^a-wa, ka-dgawa). Forms; 7 
cajua, cajava, kedg-, cedgeway, 9 kedjavS, 
Yol. V. 
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kidja-,kha-,kajawah.,-'weh. [Urdu (Pers.) 8^1*5” 
kajawah j also Pers. kajaivahi\ A camel-litter for 
women ; a kind of large pannier or wooden frame, 
a pair of which are earned by a camel. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 131 Women of note tiavell 
upon Coozelbash-Camels, each Camell lo.Tded with two 
Cages (or Cajuaes as they call them) which hang on either 
side the beast. 1678 J. Phillips tr. Taverniers Trav. i. 11. 
iii. (1684) 63 Fifty Camels that carry'd his Women ; their 
Cajavas being cover’d with Scarlet-cloth. 1698 Fryer Ace. 
E. India P. 309 Others in Kedgways, or Wooden-Houses, 
one on each side of a Camel, tied like Panniers. Ibid. 394 
Nor must they stir abroad unvailed, unless shut up in ()edge- 
waiesi.-ind then well attended. 1783 G. Forsier yourn./). 
Bpigal (1798) II. XIV. 93 This pannier, teiined in the Persic, 
kidjahvvan, is a wooden frame [etc.]. 1849 E. B. Eastwicii 
Dry Leaves 160 His left leg was heavily chained to a 
Kajawah, or camel-saddle. 1894 R. Kipling Tunglc Bk. 196 
The rnen piled our kajawahs. .outside the square. 

Kajeput, Kaju, var. Cajuput, (Cashew. 

II Kaka (ka-ka). Also 8 kaghaa. [Maori.] A 
New Zealand parrot of the genns Nestor, esp. the 
typical species Nestor meridionalis', its general 
colour is olive-brown, varied with red or 3'ellow. 

‘^W 74 J'R- Forster (Newton) Kagha.i. 1835 W. YATn.. 4 ££, 
N. Zeal. 54 (Morris) Kaka, — a bird of the parrot kind ; much 
larger than any other New Zealand parrot. 1873 Sir W. 
Buller Birds N. Zeal. (1888) I. 24 The existence,, of a 
species of Kaka Parrot (Hesior pi oductus) on Philip Island. 
1884 Bracken Lays Maori 38, I heard mocking Kakas wail 
and cry above thy corse. 

b. Kaka-beak, -bill, ‘a New Zealand plant, 
the Clianthus, so called from the supposed re- 
semblance of the dower to the bill of the Kaka ’ 
(Morris Atistral Eng. 1898). 

1892 Otago Witness 24 Nov. (Morris) The Clianthus ptini- 
ceils or scarlet glory pea of New Zealand, locally known 
as kaka beak. 

IlKakapo (kakapu). [Maori, f. kaka parrot + 
fo night.] The ground-parrot or owl-parrot of 
New Zealand, Strigops habroptiltis, with green 
plumage, marked with dark-biown and yellow. 

1843 DicrpENBiCH Trav. N. Zeal. II. 194 The bird called 
Kakapo by the natives. 1832 Lyall in Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Loud. 32 The Kakapo lives in holes under the roots of trees, 
and is also occasionally found under shelving rocks. 1893 
Newton Diet, Birds 475 In captivity the Kakapo is said 
to show much intelligence, as well as an affectionate and 
playful disposition. 

llKakaralli (kakarwh). Also -ali. [Native 
name.] The wood and bark of Lecyihis Ollaria, 
N. O. Myj'taccse, a tiee found in British Guiana, 
the timber of which is very duiable in salt water. 
1838 Simsionds^Z>/£A Trade, 

II Kakariki (kakarf kf). [Maori, f. kaka parrot 
-k {r)iki little.] A New Zealand green parrakeet 
of the genus Platycercus. 

185s R. Taylor Te Ika a Maui 404 (Morris) The Kakariki 
. . is a pretty light green parrot with a band ot red or yellow 
over the upper beak and under the throat. 1867 Hoch- 
STCTTER iY. Zealand ylri The several Platycercus species, 
Kakariki of the Maoris, are parrots with brilliant colours, 
t Kakaroch, obs. form of Cockroach. 

1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 52 They .. will not kill 
so much as a Louse, .a Kakaroch. 

Kake, Kakel, obs. ff. Cake, Cockle. 

II Kakemono (ktekemowniz). [Japanese, f. kake- 
to hang -l- thing.] A Japanese wall-picture, 
painted on silk or paper, and morrnted on rollers, 
so as to be rolled up and put away when desired. 

1^0 Daily News 4 Mar. 7/1 As for the ‘kakemono’, or 
native picture, one might be acquainted with a thousand 
specimens and yet. .be still in oblivion as to the real appear- 
ance of the Sacred Mountain. 1890 Pall Mall G. 23 Nov. 
3/1 The ‘kakemonos' are rolled and placed away with., 
remarkable care. 1894 Daily Nevus 22 Sept. 6/5. 

Kakerlak, variant of Kakkeblak. 

II Kaki (ka’kz). [Japanese.] The Chinese date 
plum or persimmon of Japan, Diospyros Kaki. 

186S Treas. Bot. 41 1/2 The fruit of the Kaki or Chinese 
Date Plum, is as large as an ordinary apple, of a bright red 
colour. 18^ Sci. Ainer. LX. 225 The hybridizing of the 
kaki and the American persimmon. 

KaMstocracy (kaekistF’krasi). [f. Gr. «a- 
KKSTo-s worst -I- -Kparia rule, after aristocracy.'] 
The government of a state by the worst citizens. 

1829 T. L. Peacock Mis/brt. ElPhin vi, 93 Our_ agrestic 
kakistocracy now castigates the heinous sins ivhich were 
then committed with impunity. 1876 Lowell Lett. II. vii. 
179 Is ours a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people, or a Kakistocracy rather, for the benefit of knaves 
at the cost of fools? 1879 Baring-Gould Germany II. 286 
The . . regime is at once a plutocracy and a kakistocracy. 

So J Kakistoora’tical, a. 

_ 1641 ‘ Smectymnuus ’ Vind. Answ.vi. 82 But when the men 
in whose hands the government of the Church is, .are had ; 
then it is tGo KaKierroju xparos, or Kakistocraticall. 

II Kakkerlak (kakoriak). Also 8 kackerlake, 
9 kakerlak, kakkerlac. [Du. kakkerlak, G. 
kakerlak cockroach, albino, believed to be of 
S. American origin. F. has kaketka{t, cancrelat in 
sense i, kakerlaque, chacrelas in sense 2 (Littre). 

The avoidance of light is supposed to he the connecting 
link between the senses.] 

1 . = COCKEOACH, q.V. 

1813 [see Cockroach]. 1883 CitsselPs Nat. Hist. VI. 132 
This family [the Blattidx] includes the numerous species of 
Cockroaches, or Kakerlakk 


2. An albino (the Dutch name in Java'. 

1777 Robertson Hist. Amer, (1796) II. iv. 69 The Kacker- 
lakes are a degenerate breed, not a separate class of men, 
188S in Syd. Soc. Lex. 

Hence Kakkerlakism [F. kakerlaqitisme], a 
synonym for albinism as existing in Java. {Syd. 
Soc. Lex.) 

Kako-, var. spelling of Caco-, repr. Gr. Kano- 
bad, evil, favoured by many recent writers, esp. in 
technical terms, or in such as directly lepresent 
Gr. words : e.g. kakodaimon, kakodoxy, kakogenesis, 
kakography, kakotopia, kakotrophy, kakoxenite, etc. , 
and esp. Eakodyi(e. Examples of these are very 
rare befoie the 19th c., and appear chiefly in its 
later half. See the words under C. 

Kakun, obs. form of Calkik. 

Kakyl, -ylle, obs. foi ms of Cackle z/.I- 
Kal, var. Cal, Cornish name of wolfram, 

1738 Borlase Nat. Hist. Cornwall ig6 The Kal connects 
the metallic parts [of tin], 

Kal, kail, obs. forms of Call. 
llEaladaua (kaladama). [Hindi, f.kdld black 
■f ddnd grain, seed.] The plant Ipomcea Nil, 
N.O. Convolvnlacese. The seeds {kaladana-seeds) 
are employed as a cathartic. 

1866 Treas. Bot. 643/2. 

t Kalader, -dre, variants of Caladbie Obs, 

1372 Bossewell Amnorie 11. 70, D. beareth Verte, a Kaladre 
gardante. 1688 R. Holme Aimoiiry ii. 236/1 The Kalader, 
or Kaladre.. is., after the form and shape of a Hawk. 

II Kalan (kala'n, k/ji'lan). [Native name.] The 
sea-otter of the northern Pacifle {Enhydris litiris). 

i86t Wood Nat. Hist. I. 386 The fur_ of the Kalan is ex- 
tremely beautiful .. and very warm in character. 1887 
Fishei-ies U. S. Sect. v. II. 487 An adult kalan is an animal 
not much larger than a mature and well-conditioned beaver. 

Kalander, Kalandes, etc. : see Cal-. 
Kalange, obs. form of Challenge. 

Kalathos, Kalavansa, Kalculer : see Cal-. 
Kald, Kaldlied, northern ff. Cold, -hed. 
<11300.^. E. Psalter \y.v. 12 pou led us in kaldhed to be 
[Vulg. in refrigeriuni). 

Kale, kail (kifd, Sc. kvl). Forms : a. 3-4 cal, 
3-9cale,(5-6d'£.cail(l,6call,7cayle), 4, 8- kale, 
(6-7 Sc. kaill), 7- Sc. kail. )3. 5 kelle, 6 kel, 6-7 
kele, keel(e, 7-9 keal(e, 8 kell. [Northern form 
of Cole, q.v. The normal north. Eng. spelling was 
cale (now rare), the Sc. kaill, kail ; the latter still 
common in Sc. writers or with reference to Scot* 
land, though kale is more frequent in general use. 
The )3-forms are mainly southern spellings indi- 
cating the narrow Northern vowel.] 

1. A generic name for various edible plants of 
the genus ZVwrzVzz; cole, colewort, cabbage; spec, 
the variety with wrinkled leaves not forming a 
compact head {B. oleracea acepkala), borecole. 

01300 Cursor M. 12323 He sent him to pe yerd . . for to 
gedir pam sum cale. 01340 Hwipole Fjotorxxxvi. 2 As 
kale of gressis soen sail jiai fall. 1483 Cath. Angl. 51/2 Cale, 
ohis. 1348 Turner Names 0/ Herbes 20 Brassica is named 
..in englishe colewurtes, cole or keele. 1698 M. Lister 
yourn. Paris (1699) 130 The Keel is to he found wild upon 
the Maritime Rocks. 1772-84 Cook Voy. (1790) I. 215 One 
of the sailors, who. .had been sent to gather kale, 1813 Cale 
[see Borecole]. 1814 Scott Wav. viii, Gardens, ot yards 
.. stored with gigantic plants of kale or colewort. i860 
G, H. K. in Vac. Tour, 148 When times were tolerably quiet, 
they,. cultivated their oats and kail in peace. 

b. W ith qualifying word : Curled, Curly,\ Frizzled, 
German, or Green Kale, the ordinary borecole, 
with green leaves, very much curled ; t Great, 
Lang, Scotch Kale, a variety of borecole with less 
wrinkled leaves, of a purplish colour ; Wild Kale, 
Colewort. Also Corn-, Field-, Wild Kale, Field- 
Mustard {Sinapis arvensis) ; Indian Kale (see 
quot 1890). See also Bow-, Sea-kale. 

1672 Wedderburn Vocab. 18 (Jam.) Brassica, great kail, 
unlocked. Brassica capitata alba, white locked kail. Bras- 
sica crispa, frizzled or curled kail. Brassica minor, smaller 
kail _ 1731-59 Miller Card. Diet. (ed. 7), Brassica Siberica, 
Siberian Borecole, called by some Scotch Kale. 1773 
Hawkesworth Voy. III. 564 The plant which in the West 
Indies is called Indian Kale and which served us for gieens. 
1833 Delamer Kitch. Card. (1861) 58 Borecole, Scotch 
Kale, &c. 1890 WA'n Diet. Ecoiu Pi od. India, Indian Kale, 
a name sometimes given to edible Aroids in those parts of the 
country where the leaves are eaten. 

2. Broth in which Scotch kale or cabbage forms 
a principal ingredient ; hence .?£. Broth or soup 
made with various kinds of vegetables. Pfater- 
kale, broth made without meat or fat. 

As kale was long the chief element of dinner in Scotland, 
the word was often used to denote the meal itself. 

£ 1470 Henryson Mor, Fab, ii. {Town ij- C, Mouse) 321, 1 had 
lever thir fourtie dayis fast, With watter caill . . Than all your 
feist, a 1480 Burlesque in Rel, Ant I. 83 Ther whas rostyd 
bakon, mouilyde brede,nwsoureal!e, Whettestons and fyre- 
brondys choppyde in kelle. a 1329 Skelton Vox populi 19 
Nothermaltenormeale,. , mylkenorkele. 1367 Gvde/y Godlie 
B. (S. T. S.) 206 The Monkis of Melros maid gude kaill On 
Frydayis quhen thay fastit. 1611 Cotor. s. v. Viande, No 
man can make of ill aerates good cale [»« bonpoiage). 164a 
Milton Apol. Smect. i. Wks. (1831) 277 When he brings in 
the messe with Keale, Beef, and Brewesse, what stomach 
in England could forbeare to call for flanks and briskets? 

147 
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C1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1818) I. 198 Your ordinary fare 
has been little else beside brochan, cale, etc. 1816 Scott 5 /. 
Dwarf i, I will be back here to my kail against ane o’clock. 
1858 Ramsay Reinin. Ser, 1. v. (i860) 108 The old-fashioned 
easy way of asking a friend to dinner was to ask him if he 
would take his kail with the_ family. 1873 C. Gibbon Lack 
of Gold iii, We’ll sup our kail out o’t together. 

b. -Str. Phrases: Caiild kale het again, 
stale served up again; e.g. an old seinion doing 
duty a second time. To g^ve one his kale through 
the reek, to treat one in some unpleasant fashion, 
to let one ‘have it’. 

1660 in_J. Ramsay Scotl. ^ Scotsmen -Ath Cent. (1888) II. 
80 We will take cold kail het again tomorrow. 1816 Scott 
Old Mart, xiv. When my mither and him forgathered they 
set till the sodgers, and I think they gae them their kale 
through the reek ! 1823 Galt Entail III. xxx. 282 Theirs 

was a third marriage, a canld-kail-het-again affair. 1840 C. 
Bronte in Mrs. Gaskell Life 142 He would have given the 
Dissenters their kale through the reek — a Scotch proverb. 

3 . Comb., as (sense i) kale-blade, -castock, -knife, 
-leaf, -plant, -seed, -seller, (sense 2) kale-pot : also 
kale-bell, the dinner-bell; kale-brose, oatmeal- 
brose made with the fat shimmings of meat-broth; 
kale-gully, a knife for cutting kale ; kale-runt, 
-stock, the stout stem of a kale-plant, a castock : 
kale-time, dinner-time ; kale-turnip = Kohl- 
BABi {Chambers' Encycl. 1890); kale-wife, a 
woman who sells kale or greens ; kale-worm , the 
caterpillar of the cabbage butterfly; a caterpillar in 
general. See also Kale- yard and Calgarth. 

a 1776 Watty <$• M^ge in_ Herd Coll. Scot. Songs II. 109 
But hark !— the *kail-bell rings, and I Waun gae link aff 
the pot. 1849 Sidonia Sorc.^ I. 249 The sexton rung the 
kale-bell. This bell was a sign . . to the women-folk, who 
were left at home . . to prepare dinner. 1816 Scott Antic. 
xxi, As caller as a ^kail-blade. 1816 — Old Mart, xxviii, 
When the quean threw sae muckle gude *kail-brose scalding 
het about my lugs. 1713 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. i, 
Arm’d wi a great *Kail-gully. i6iz N. Riding Rec. (1884) 
I. 263 An assault with a *Cayle knife. 1483 Cath. A'>igl. 
51/2 A *Cale lefe caitlis. 1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
III. 4i2_ Scant worth ane kaill leif. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 
n. ixxxi. 258 The leaues of the same rosted in a Call 
leafle. <11423 Langl.'s P. PI. B. vi. 288, I haue percil and 
porettes and many koIe-plantes[iI'/'Y. Camir. Dd.x. 17 '’’cale- 
plantes]. 1787 Grose Prov. Gloss., *Kalepot, pottage-pot. 
North. 1862 J._ Grant Ca/A of Guard iron bar 
whereon the kail-pot swung. 1783 Burns Death <5 Dr. 
Horndk. xvii, Fient haet o’t wad hae pierc'd the heart Of a 
*kail-runt. 1871 C. Gibbon Lack of Gold v, ‘ Kail runts ’, 
from which the leaves had been picked clean. 1743 M ax- 
well Sel. Trans. Soc, Imfrov, Agric, Scot. 269 A Descrip- 
tion of the Method of raising ^Kail-seed, from burying the 
Blades in the Earth. 1483 Cath. Angl. 51/2 A *Cale seller, 
olitor. a 1670 Spalding Troub. Chas. 1 (1792) II. 241 John 
Calder, kail-seller there, c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wtilcker 644/5 
Hoc magudere, *calstok. 1322 Skelton Why not to Court 
350 Nat worth a soure calstocke. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
SuppUc. (1731) 38 They, .rooted out our kail stocks. 1821 
OtKLT Ann. Parish xxviii. (1895) 178 Among the kailstocks 
and cabbages in their yards. 1787 Burns Let. to TP, Ntcol 
X June, After ^kail-time. 1827 Scott yrnl. ig Mar,, We 
will hear more in detail when we can meet at Kail-time. 
1563 WinJet Scoir Thre Quest. Wks, 1888 1 , \Xi,inarg., 
^ea, the ’’'cailwyfe sels jow heir, bund fute and hand. 1783 
Jrnl. Land, to Portsmouth in R. Foibes Poems Buchan 
Dial. 8 They began to misca' ane anither like kail-wives. 
1483 Caf/t. S1/2 A *Cale worme, rrttCCT. x8i8 Scott 
Hri. Midi, xil, It is but a puir crawling kail-worm after a’. 

il Kaleege, kalij (kalrdj, kadid^). E. Ind. 
Also kallege. [a. Hindi kdlij (Yule).] An 
Asiatic pheasant of the genus Euplocainus or 
Gallophasis, found in the Himalayan region. 
(Corruptly college-pheasant.') 

1M4 Owen Power of God 43 Peacocks and kaleeges are 
indigenous to Southern Asia and its islands. 1886 Yule 
A nglo-Tnd, Gloss., College-pheasant, . , the name .. for the 
birds of the genus Gallophasis of Hodgson, intermediate 
between the Pheasants and the Jungle-fowls. 1^3 Newton 
Diet. Birds, Kallege or Kalij, 

_ Kalei'dograph. [f. as next -i- Gr. ypaepos writ- 
ing, •writer.] An apparatus for displaying on a 
screen or a glass disk the symmetrical patterns seen 
in a kaleidoscope. 

Kaleidophone (kalai’doftJ^n). [f. as next -f 
Gr. (pcoi'ri sound.] An instrument (invented by 
Prof, Wheatstone) for exhibiting the phenomena 
of sound-waves, by means of a vibrating rod or 
plate having a reflector at the end. 

1827 Q. yrnl. Sc, 344 Description of the Kaleidophone or 
phonic Kaleidoscope, a new philosophical toy. 1873 W. 
Lees Acoustics 11. iv. 68 The magic disc, the thaumatrope, 
theTcaleidophone. .etc., all owe their action to this principle. 

Kaleidoscope (kal3i-ddsko“p). [f. Gr. icoK-bs 
beautiful -k elSo-s form -k -scope. Named by its 
inventor, Sir David Brewster, in 1817. 

Calidoscope in Newman, Gratmn. Assent i. v. (1870) 107.] 

An optical instrument, consisting of from two to 
four reflecting surfaces placed in a tube, at one end 
of which is a small compartment containing pieces 
of coloured glass : on looking thiough the tube, 
numerous reflections of these are seen, producing 
brightly-coloured symmetrical figures, which may 
be constantly altered by rotation of the instrument. 

1817 Specif, Brewster's patent No. 4136 (Jieading) Anew 
optical instrument called the Kaleidoscope, i8r8 Murray 
Let. to Byron in Smiles Mem. (1891) I. xvi. 398 , 1 send you 
a very well-constructed Kaleidoscope, a newly-invented toy. 


1822 J. Flint I..ett. Amer. 20 The Kaleidoscope of _Dr, 
Brewster is heie fabricated in a rude style, and in quantities 
so great, that it is given as a plaything to childien. 1878 
Huxley Physiogr. 62 The beautifully symmetrical shapes 
seen in a common kaleidoscope. 

b. fig. A constantly changing gioup of bright 
colouis or coloured objects; anything which ex- 
hibits a succession of shifting phases. 

1819 Byron Juan ii, xciii,This rainbow look'd like hope— • 
Quite a celestial kaleidoscope. 1824 Macaulay Misc, TVrit. 
I. 82 The mind of Petrarch was a kaleidoscope, 1864 Fuse y 
Lect. Daniel Pref. 29 To allow truth and falsehood to be 
jumbled together in one ever-shifting kaleidoscope of 
opinions. 1878 Hutton Scott i. 8 A hundred changing 
turns of the historical kaleidoscope. 

c. attrib. 

1834 Edin. Rev. LX. 69 The few kaleidoscope passages, 
where ambitious words and crowded figuies are so richly 
embroidered in. 1833 Brimley Ess., Noct. Amhr. 306 A 
kaleidoscope quickness and variety of intellect. 

Kaleidoscopic (kalaidoskp-pik), a. [f. prec. + 
-10.] Of or belonging to the kaleidoscope; ex- 
hibiting brightly colomed or continually varying 
figures like those seen in the kaleidoscope. 

a. With reference to (changing) colours. 

1846 in Worcester. 1833 Forbes & Hanley Hist. Brit. 
Mollusca 1 . 9 Few bodies, .eimlbitsuch exquisite and kaleido- 
scopic figures as these.. displayed in the combinations of the 
compound Ascidians. 1873 G. C. Davies Mount. ,5 Mere 
viii. 36 Kaleidoscopic effects of sunshine and shade. 

b. fig. 

1833 H. Spencer Princ. Psychol. (1872) I. ii. ii. 182 A per- 
petual kaleidoscopic change of feelings. 1858 O. W. Holmes 
Aut. Breahf.-t. {1865) 133 An array of pleasant kaleidoscopic 
phrases. 1884 Pub. Opinion 12 Sept. 318/2 One brief incident 
of a kaleidoscopic career. 

Kaleidosco'pical, a. [See -ical.] = piec. 

1858 Times i Dec. 8/3 Brilliant, and prismatic, and kalei- 
doscopical are the intellects. 1861 T. L. Peacock G->yll 
Grange xiv. ii4_ His imagination . . is overloaded with 
minutiiB and kaleidoscopical colours. 

Hence Kaleidosco'picallya^z/., after the manner 
of a kaleidoscope, with continual changes. 

1866 Sat. Rev. 7 Apr. 400 Mr. Gladstone is always in 
earnest . . But then he is so kaleidoscopically sincere. 1891 
T. Hardy Life's Little Ironies (1894) 91 The long plate- 
glass mirrors, .flashed the gyrating personages and hobby, 
horses kaleidoscopically into his eyes. 

Kalend, -ar, etc.; see Cal-, Kalenge, obs. 
f. Challenge. Kaleon, variant of Kalian. 
Kale-, kail-yard. Sc. [f. Kale -k Yard, 
The stiictly Sc. form is kail-yaird (ktfliye’rd).] 

1 . A cabbage-garden, kitchen-garden, such as is 
commonly attached to a small cottage. 

1725 Ramsay Gentle Sheplu n. iii, A green kail-yahd. 
c 1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. (1754) I. ii. 33 A fit Enclosure 
for a Cale-Yaid, i. e, a little Garden for Coleworts, 1800 A, 
Ce.ni.'/u: A zdobiog, 473 Trees., planted in every kail-yard, as 
their little gardens are called. 1816 Scott Old Mart, xxxviii, 
What comes o' our ain bit free house, and the kale-yard, and 
the cow’s grass? 1894 Mrs. Walford Ploughed 43 The 
little lOugh gravelled approach and kail-yard. 

2 , Used with reference to a class of recent fiction, 
affecting to describe, with much use of the ver- 
nacular, common life in Scotland; hence attrib. as 
Kailyard School, a collective term applied to the 
writers of such novels or sketches ; kailyard dialect, 
vocabulary. Hence Kailya'rder, -ism. 

[The appellation is taken from the Scottish Jacobite 
song ‘ There grows a bonnie brier bush in our kailyard ’, 
from which ‘ Ian Maclaren ’ took the title of the series of 
short stories ‘Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush’ (1894), which 
was an early and popular example of this school of ivriting.] 

1893 J. H. hUi.i.Ks.Literature of Kailyardin New Review 
Apr. 384 Mr, J. M. Barrie is fairly entitled to look upon 
himself sspars magna, if not pars maxima, of the Great 
Kailyard Movement. 1893 Blackw. Mag. June, Those 
romances in dialect, very fitly and cleverly called the 
Literature of the Kailyard by a recent critic. 1896 Dundee 
Advertiser i Aug., Having been assured by many critics 
that the Kailyard School is quite photographic in its 
reproduction of Scottish life and character, 18^ Westm. 
Gaz. 7 Nov. 3/2 Among its contributors lately has been .. 
one of the minor ‘kailyaiiders '. 1899 Academy 7 Jan. 3/1 

But Mr. Crockett is no Kailyarder in his romances. Ibid. 
14 Tan. 50/ 2 Alittle outburst of Kailyardism. 1900 A theziseum 
Q June709j3 Hewrote as he spoke, and his kailyard vocabu- 
lary occasionally baffles his editor. 

Kalf(f, obs. forms of CalpI. 

Kali (kte’li, kfii-li). Forms : 7 chali, 8 kaly, 
caly, 6~ kali. [Arab. ^ qalt\ see Alkali.] 

1 . The Prickly Saltwort or Glasswort {Salsola 
Kali) ; = Alkali 2. Also applied to other species 
of Salsola, as Barilla [Salsola Soda). 

1378 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixxviii. 113 The heibe named of the 
Arabians Kali, or Alkali. 1613 G. Sandys Trav. 116 A 
desart producing here and there . . a weed called Kali 
{printed Kail] by the Arabs. 1646 Sir T. Browne Pseud, 
Ep. 31 Glasse, -whose materialls are fine sand, and the 
ashes of Chali or Fearne. 1766 W. Stork Acc. B. Florida 49 
This herb resembles entirely our samphire in England, and 
is called barilla or kaly. 18^ Evang. Mag. 343 Here, 
among the softer sand, .is growing. . the Kali, or Saltwort, ’ 

b, Egyptian Kali.-axaxL^ ioxMesemb^anthenmm 
nodiflorttm. 

17& J. Lee Inirod, Bat. App. 316. 1794 Martyn Rous- 

seazis Bot. xxi, 293 Egyptian Kali, esteemed for making 
the best potash, is also of this genus. 

2 , A saline substance obtained by the calcina- 
tion of saltwort ; soda-ash ; = Alkali i ; hence, 


vegetable alkali, potash. (Latinizedj^a/zww, whence 
the chemical symbol K for potassium.) 

1799 W. G. Browne 7 'rav. Africa, etc. xxv, 397 note. 
Twenty -five pounds of kali, and five pounds of pulverized 
chalk. i8n A. _T. Thomson Land. Disp. (1818) 437 Take of 
nitrate of kali, six pounds. 1819 Pantologia s. v., The kali 
of the pharmacopeias is the vegetable alkali or potask 

II Kalian, kalioun (kalya-n, kalyYrn^ Also 
kaleon, kalliyun, kalyan. See also Calean. 
[Pers. kalian, Arab. (jUii, qalydn, 

qalyun.'\ A Persian form of the hookah or nar- 
ghile, a tobacco-pipe in which the smoke passes 
through water, 

1833 Court Mag. VI. 65/2 Goorgoory kalian, or pipe smoked 
through water. 1876 A. Arnold in Contezzip. Rev. June 49 
They sit smoking a kaleon. 1881 Daily News 13 July 3/3 
We had the usual half-hour’s pause, .to smoke the kalioun, 
or water pipe. 1890 Times Feb. 13/2 Tobacco., adapted to 
the smoking of the Persian kalian, or Turkish narghileh. 

Kaliborite (kmliboa-roit). Mifi. [f. Kali + 
Bor-on 4- -iteL] ‘A hydrous borate of magnesium 
and potassium, found in small, white, monoclinic 
crystals’ (Chester). 

1892 in Dana Min. (ed. 6). 1895 Thorpe Diet. Applied 

Chem., Kaliborite, a mineral resembling kieserite, found by 
Felt in the .salt deposits at Schmidtmannshall. 

11 Kalidinm (kali-diftm). Bot. [mod.L. a. Gr. 
mXiSLov, dim. of uaXia hut] In florideous algoe, 
a cystocarp containing undivided spores. 

1872 Mrs. Hooker tr. Le Maozit i]- Decaisne's Syst. Bot. 
(1876) 968 Kalidia, capsules, and cystocarps are bodies of 
the same form as the pieceding but containing undivided 
spores, i89o_ Cent. Diet. s. v. Kallymenia, The cystocarps 
or kalidia which are formed in the middle of the frond are 
hemispheiical. 1900 Jackson G/ow. .Sot Terms, Kalidion, 
Kalidinm. . = Cystocarp, 

Kaliform (kffi-lifpim), a. [f. Kali -t- -eorm.] 
Having the appearance of the Kali or Glasswort. 
1868 in Paxton Bot. Diet, 

Kaligenous (k&li-dgzhos), a. Chem. Also 
-geneous, [f. Kali-p -gen 4- -ous ; cf. F. kali- 
gfnetixl\ Producing an alkali : said of metals that 
form alkalis with oxygen. Cf. Alkaligenods. 

1834 J. ScOFFERN in prr's Circ. Sc,, Chem. 438 The kali- 
genous metals, potassium and sodium . . readily admit of 
welding. 01865 J. Wylde in Circ. Sc. 1 , 371/2 We .shall 
divide them into three classes ; namely, metals proper, kali- 
geneous, and terrigeneous. 

Kalij, variant of Kaleege. 

Kalimeter, -metry, Kaline : see Alkal-. 

1890 in Gould Med. Diet, 

Kalinite (kee’linsit). Min. [f. ( = alka- 

line) 4- -ite 1 ,] Native potash alum. 

1868 in DKzAK Min. (ed, 5) 652. 1887 Mallet Mineral, 
I ndia 147 Kalinite occurs as an aggregate of minute crystals. 

Kaliopllilite (kseliip-filait). Min. [Named 
1886, f. mod.L. kali-um potassium 4- Gr. -fiX-oi 
loving 4- -iteI.] a silicate of aluminium and potas- 
sium, found in colourless prismatic crystals. 

1887 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. in. XXXIII. 424 Mierisch de- 
scribes a mineral allied to nephelile, calling it kaliophilite. 

Kalioun : see Kalian. 

Kalisaccha’ric, a. [f. Kali 4- Saccharic.] A 
synonym of Glucic, q.v. 

Kalk(e, Kalketrappe, obs. ff. Cadlk, Caltrop. 
Kalkyn, Kail, Kallash, obs. ff. Calkin, Call, 
Caul, Calash. Kallaut, variant of Khilat. 
Kalli-, a recent spelling of some words in 
Calli-. 

Kallilite (kie'libit). Alin. [ad. G. kallilith 
(f. Gr, uaKKi-, comb, form of /edWoy beauty 4- Xtfios 
stone : see -Lite), transl. Schonstein, name of the 
place where it is found.] Sulphide of bismuth and 
nickel. (Dana Min, 1892.) 

Kalliver, KallayTin : see Calivee, Kalian. 

II Kalmia (kserimia). Bot. Also calmia, 
[mod.L., f. Kahn, name of a pupil of Linneeus.] 
A genus of American evergreen shrubs, N. 0 . Erica- 
cess, with showy flowers; the principal species 
being the American Laurel, K. latifolia. 

1776 J. Lee Bot. Table i. 282 Kalmia, dwarf American laurel. 
1784 Anna Seward Lett. (1811) 1 . 13 Dr. Darwin ,. asked if 
I had seen the Calmia. 1841 Bryant Poems, Earth's 
Children Cling to Earth, Yon wreath of mist that leaves 
the vale . . Clings to the fragrant Kalmia, 

Kalo-, a recent variant of Calo-. 

Kaloge, obs. form of Galosh. 

*373-4 Dzirham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 378 Pro hots, kaloges 
empt. pro dicto d’no Priore, <zs. 

II KaloXI (ksedpn). [Gr. naXov, ueut. of naXbs 
beautiful, esp. in phrase rb aaXbv, to kalon, ‘the 
beautiful’.] The (morally) beautiful; the ideal 
good ; the ‘ summum bonum ’. 

1749 Fielding Tom Jones v. v, Good fame is a species of 
the Kalon, and it is by no means fitting to neglect it. 1817 
Byron Manfz-ed iii. i. 13, I should deem The golden secret, 
the sought ‘ Kalon ’, found. 1827 Lytton Pelhazn Ixvi. 
HI, 37 All philosophies recommend calm as the to kalon of 
their code. 

II Kalong' (ka’Vg). [Malay ^0 kalong.'\ The 

Malay frugivorous fox-bat [Pteropus edulis), the 
largest known bat, found in immense numbers in 
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Java, Sumatra, and adjacent islands, where it is 
used for food. 

i8z 4 HoKsriELD Zool. Res. yava, Pieropus rosiraius, The 
Ptcropits rosiratns . less abundant than the Pteropits 
javanicus, or ICaiong-. 1837 Penny Cycl.yil. 27/1 The flight 
of the Kalong is slow and steady, pursued in a straight line, and 
capable of long continuance. 1883 Cassell's RTat, Hist. 1. 271. 
Kalotrope (k£e’l(7tra"p). [f. Gr. /faXos beautiful 
+ -rpoiros turning.] The name given to a kind of 
geometric thaumatrope. 

1846 J. Joyce Set. Dial. .x.Yii. 333 The Kalotrope is a modi- 
fication of the dissolving views, c 1863 J. Wyldd in Circ. 
Sc. I. 77/z Mr. Rose., has invented a very interesting instru- 
ment, which he calls the kalotrope. 

Ealotypo’grapliy. Beautiful printing. 

1834 Southey Doctor ii. 27 Perfect therefore it [the dedi- 
cation] shall be, as far as kalotypography can make it. 

II Ealpa (ktedpa). [Skr. kalpal\ In Hindu 
cosmology ; A great age of the woild (see quot. 
1834) > ^ ‘i^.y of Brahma; a thousand jmgas. 

1794 Sullivan View Nat. II. xliv. 287 The Hindoos are 
taught to believe that at the end of every kalpa, or creation, 
all things are absorbed in the Deity. 1834 Nat, Philos. III. 
Hist. Astron. App. 117 The Bramms at this time chose to 
select a period of 4,320,000,000 years, which they called a 
Kalpa, 1899 A. B. Bruce Moral Order World i. 20 A great 
Kalpa js the period beginning with the origin of a world and 
extending beyond its dissolution to the commencement of 
a new succeeding world. 

Kalpac(k, -pak, var. of Calpac(k, an oriental 
cap. Hence Kalpacked = Calpagked. 

1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Lett,, to C'tess Mar 10 Mar. 
(1827) 225 Round her kalphc she had four strings of pearl. 
1882 E. O’Donovan Merv Oasis I. i. 15 There are kalpaked 
Tartars in the streets. 

Kalsomine, erron. form of Calcimine. 
Kalstocke, Kalunder, obs. forms of Castock, 
Calendar. 

Ealuszite (kalu'sait). Min. [ad. G. kaluszit 
(1872), f. Kalus% in Galicia.] = Syngenite. 

187s Watts Diet. Chem. VII. 1142 Analyses (made on 
specimens originally called kaluszite). 

Kalver, variant of Calveb a. 

^34®"3 Dttrham Acc. Rolls 38 In 3 salmon Kalver, 3 J. 
Kalyan : see Kalian. Earn- : see also Cam-. 
Earn, obs. var. Cham, Khan \ var. Cam a. and 
adv . ; obs. f. came, pa. t. of Come v. Kama, 
Kamachi, var. Kaama, Kamichi. 

Kamacite (kssunasait). Min. [ad. G. kamadt 
(Reichenbach, 1861), f. Gr. xapa^, mpaK-, vine- 
pole : see -iteI.] A variety of meteoric iron, ex- 
hibiting certain peculiar figures in its structure. 
i8go in Cent. Diet. 1898 in Dana Texi-bk. Min. 281. 

II Kamala (ktemala). [Skr. kantala. The 
Hindi form kamtla or kameld is recognized, with 
pron, (kamf'la), in some recent diets.] A fine 
orange-coloured powder consisting of the glandular 
hairs from the fruit-capsules of an East Indian 
euphorbiaceous tree {_Mallotus philippinensis or 
Rotilera tincioria), used for dyeing silks yellow, 
and employed as a vermifuge. Also attrih. 

1820-32 in W. Roxburgh Flora Indica. 1838 Hanbury in 
Pharmaceut. Jrnl. Feb. 1866 Treas. Bot. 993/1 A red 
mealy powder, .well known in Indians Kamala, and much 
used by Hindoo silk-dyers. 1876 Harley DfaA Med. (ed, 6) 
444 The Kamala Tree is common in hilly districts of India. 
Kamartoand, variant of Cummerbund. 
Kamas, variant of Camas, Quamash. 

Kambe, Kambrell, obs. ff. Comb, Cambrel. 
Eame, kaim (k^‘m). North, and 31 :. form of 
Comb sb. (q.v.) in various senses, esp. that of a steep 
and sharp hill ridge ; hence in Geol. one of the 
elongated mounds of post-glacial gravel, found at 
the lower end of the great valleys in Scotland and 
elsewhere throughout the world ; an esker or osar. 

1862 [see Comb sh. 6 d]. _ 1863 A. C. Ramsay Phys. Geog. 
xxvi. (1878) 430 Those marine gravelly mounds, called Kames 
or Eskers. 1884 Geol. Mag. 565 He [Prof. H. Carvell Lewis] 
described in detail a number of marginal kames in Penn- 
sylvania. 1894 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. June 388 The most 
southerly examples of true eskers or kames in this country. 
Kame, obs. Sc. and north, f. Comb viX 
t Kameka, var. Camaoa, silk, satin. Obs. 

1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 375, j pannus novus de 
serico viridis coloris de Kameka. 

Kamel, -elle, obs. ff. Camel. Kamela, 
-eela : see Kamala. Kamelyme, var. Came- 
line Obs. Kamester, var. Kembster. 

II Kami (ka'mf). [Japanese, = ‘ superior, lord ’.] 

1 . A title given by the Japanese to daimios and 
governors, = ‘ lord ’. 

2 . In the Shinto or native religion of Japan, 
A divinity, a god (used by Protestant missionaiies 
and their converts as the name of the Supreme 
Being, God). Also attrib., as kami-religion. 

1727 ScHEuenzER tr. Kxinpfcr's Japan I. 206 Superstition 
at last was carried so far, that the Mlkaddo’s . . are looked 
upon . . as true and living images of their Kami's or Gods, as 
Kami's themselves. 1871 Tylor Prim, Cult, xvii, II. 317 
The Japanese, .have.. kept up. .the religion of their former 
barbarism. This is the Kami-religlon, Spirit-religion. 1886 
Huxley in jgtfA Cent. XIX. 494 The state-theology of 
China and the Kami-theology of Japan, note, ‘Kami’ 
is used in the sense of Elohim, but is also, like our word 
‘ Lord employed as a title of respect among men, 


II Kctmiclli (ka'miji). [Brazilian, through F. 
kamichi (Buffon), Kamichy (1741 Barrere, cited 
by Hatz.-Darm.),] The homed screamer {Pala- 
tnedea cornutci), a bird of Guiana and the Amazon. 

1834 M'Murthie Cteviers Ani/Jt. Kingd. 134 The Kamichi 
resembles the Jacanas, but on a very large scale. 1840 
Penny Cycl. XVII. 135/2 D'Azara says that both this bird 
and the Kamichi are provided with a cottony down at the 
base of the feathers. 

Kamila : see Kamala. 

Kamis, Kamisado, var. Camise, -.sabo. 

Kamme, obs. form of Cam a. and adv. 

Kammede, Kammok, Kamp : see Cam-. 

II Kampong* (kampo-g). Also campong. 
[Malay kampong, kampmtg inclosnre ; see Com- 
pound r^.^] A Malay village. 

1844 Brooke Jrnl. in Mundy Narrative Bos neo (1S48) I. 
371 His campong was at Singi. 1875 TtsoMSON Stsaits 
Malacca 18 There are Malay casnpongs (villages) scattered 
over the island. 1900 Blackw. Mag. Mai. .joi/a The rebel 
chiefs, .are hustled out of the kampongs. 

Kampseen, Kamsin, variants of Khamsin. 

Kamptulicon (kiempti/Hikpn). [A trade- 
name, made up from Gr. leapm-os flexible + ovKos 
thick + -iKov neut. adj. suffix.] Floor-cloth com- 
posed of a mixture of india-rubber, gutta-percha, 
and cork, mounted on canvas. 

(The material was patented by E. Galloway in 1S44 (No. 
10054), but the word does not appear in the specification.) 

1844 G. Walter (title) Description of the Patent Kamp- 
tulicon Life Boat. 1831 Sjiecif. L.Bunsi's patent No. 13713 
Improvements in the manufacture of Kamptulicon. 1838 
Ann. Reg. ig6 The floor is covered with a carpet of Kamp- 
tulicon, an excellent non-conductor. 

Kan, obs.f. CanjA andju., Khan 2; var. KhanI. 

II Kanaka (kaemaka, in Australia improperly 
kanmka). Also canaker, kanaker, kanaoka. 
[Hawaiian kanaka = Samoan, Tongan, and Maori 
iangata man.] A native of the South Sea Islands, 
esp. one employed in Queensland as a labourer 
on the sugar plantations. Also attrib. 

1840 R. H. TPmKBe/.Mast xx. 59 The Catalina had sever.il 
Kanakas on board. 1857 R. Tomes Amer, in Japan vi. 140 
The Sandwich Islanders — or Kanakas, as they are now 
familiarly known to the sailors and traders. i8go Boldre- 
wooD Cal. Reformer xv. 175 You must get a Kanaka crew 
that can't be drowned. 1^3 R. Kipling Banjo Soig, We've 
shouted on seven-ounce nuggets, We've starved on a kana- 
ka’s pay. 

II Kanari (kana-ri). Also -rie, -ry. [Malay 
kanari.'] An East Indian tree of the genus Cana- 
rinni (N. O. Bttrseraceis), producing edible nuts, 
from which oil is extracted. Also attnb. 

1779 Forrest Voy. N. Guinea 132 Got a great many 
Kanary nuts, the kernels of which . . are full of oil. 1800 
Asiatic Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 208/1 The kanaryis aiemark- 
ably fine kind of almond. 1887 Anna Forbes Insulinde ii. 
21 A long wide avenue of kanarie-trees. 

Kanaster, var. Canaster, a kind of tobacco. 

Kanat, kanaut, var. Canaut. 

II Kauchil (kamtjil). [Malay kanchil, kanc 7 iili\ 
The smallest knoivn species of chevrotain {Tra- 
guhts Kanchil^, found in the forests of Borneo, 
Java, and Malacca. 

1820 Sir S. Raffles in Trans. Linn. Soc. (1822) XIII. 263 
It is a common Malay proverb to designate a great rogue, 
to be as cunning as a Kanchil. 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 287 
The commonest species, the Kanchil of the Malays. 

Kancre, obs. f. Canker. Kand, var. Cand, 
fluor-spar. Kandel, -dil, obs. ff. Candle. 

Kandjar, variant of Khanjar, dagger. 

Kane, variant of kain, Cain, payment in kind. 

Kane, obs. form of Cane sb.'i, Khan 1 . 

Kanell, variant of Canel, Cannel sbX 

f Kaner. 3c. Obs, rare~^, [f. kane, Cain sb."^ 
+ -eb 1.] One who collects cain or rent ; a steward. 

1590 in Thanes op Cawdor (Spald. Cl.) 193 Item to the 
Lairdis Kaner for helping of the yair. .thre bollis victuell. 

Kaneuas, obs, form of Canvas. 

II Kang (kteg). Also k’ang, khang. [Chinese.] 
A kind of stove for warming rooms used by the 
Chinese; also, a brick or wooden erection for 
sleeping upon, warmed by a fire placed underneath. 

1770 Acc. of the Kang'wi Phil. Trans. LXI. 62 The parts 
of a Kang are, I. a furnace ; 2. a pipe for the heat [etc.]. 1870 
Mem. W. C. Burns 514 Mr. Burns’s room with its two chairs, 
table and khang. 1892 T. M. Morris Wistter N China iii 
The ground floor was occupied by a k’ang about fourteen 
feet by six feed 

Kang, variant of Cang sb. and a. 

Kangaroo (.kteggarw-), sb. Also S kanguru, 
-gooroo, S-9 -guroo, (8 gamgarou). [Stated 
to have been the name in a native Australian lang. 

Cook and Banks believed it to be the name given to the 
animal by the natives at Endeavour River, Queensland, 
and there is later affirmation of its use elsewhere. On the 
other hand, there are express statements to the contrary 
(see quots. below), showing that the word, if ever current 
in this sense, was merely local, or had become obsolete. 
The common assertion that it really means ‘ I don't under- 
stand ’ (the supposed leply of the native to his questioner) 
seems to be of recent oiigin and lacks confirmation. (See 
Morris A ustral Esglish s.v.) 

1770 Cook Jiml, (1893) 224 (Morris) (Aug. 4) The animals 
which I have before mentioned, called W the Natives 
Kangooroo or Kanguru. 1770 J. Banks Jrnl (1S96) 301 


(Aug. 26) The largest [quadruped] was called by the natives 
kattgooroo. 1787 Anderson in Cook's Voy. (1790) IV. 
1295 We found, that the animal called kangooroo, at En- 
deavour River, was known under the same name here [in 
Tasmania], 1792 J. Hunter Pos-i Jackson (r7g3) 54 The 
animal . . called the kangaroo (but by the natives patagorong) 
we found in great numbers. 1793 W. Tench CotiipL Acc. 
Port Jackson 171 The large, or grey kanguroo, to which 
the natives [of Port Jackson] give the name of Pat-ag-a-r.m. 
Nope, Kangaroo was a name unknown to them for any 
animal, until we introduced it. 1834 Tiirelkeld Austral. 
Gram. (Hunter’s River) 87 IpLoxviiiKetig-go-rdng, the Emu 
. . ]ik_ely the oiigin of the barbarism, kangaroo, used by the 
English, as the name of an animal called Mo-a-ne. 1835 
T. B. Wilson Narr. Voy. IVorld 211 (ibid.) They [natives of 
the Darling Range, W. A.] distinctly pronounced ‘ kangaroo ’ 
without having heard any of us utter the sound. 1S30 Jrnl 
Did. Archipelago IV. 18S (Kangaroo.) It is very remarkable 
that this word, supposed to be Australian, is not to be found 
as the name of this singular marsupial animal in any lan- 
guageof Australia. . I have this on the authority of my friend 
Captain King.] 

1 . A marsupial mammal of the family Macropo- 
didx, remarkable for the great development of the 
hind-quarters and the leaping-power resulting from 
this. The species are natives of Australia, Tas- 
mania, Papua, and some neighbouring isles ; the 
larger kinds being commonly known as kangaroos, 
and the smaller ones as wallabies. 

The first species known in Europe was the great kangaroo 
(Macropus giggntcits), discovered byCaptain Cook in 1770: 
the male of this is about 6 feet in height when standing erect. 

(Also used by sportsmen as a collective plural ) 

1773 Hwkesworth Voy. III. 578 (istP’oy.Cook) The next 
day our Kangaioo was dressed for dinner and pioved most 
excellent meat. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. vii. .xvi. II. 434 
The kanguioo of New Holland, where only it is to be found, 
is often known to w'cigh above 60 pounds. 1796 Gentl. Mag. 
LXVl. i. 467 The Gamgarou, or as Pennant calls it Kan- 
garoo, is a native of New South Wales. 1845 Darwin Voy. 
Nat. xix. (1852) 441 Now the emu is banished to a long 
distance and the kangaroo Is become scarce. 1884 Boldke- 
wooD Melb. Mem. iii. 23 Though kangaroo were plentiful, 
they were not. .overwhelming in numhei. 

2 . With qualityiug words, as Antelope or Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo, one of the larger kangaroos 
{Hahnatw'us anttlopiniis) ; Banded K., the 
banded wallaby (genus Lagostroplms') ; Brush K. 
= Wallaby (cf. Brush 4) ; Forest K. (cf. 
Forest sb. 5); Giant, Great (f Sooty) K., 
Macropus gigantens (see i); Hare-K., a small 
kangaroo, of the genus Lagorchestes (cf. Hare ri5. 6 ) ; 
Mnsk K., a very small kangaroo (genus Hypsi- 
prymnodon ) ; Eat-K. = Kangaroo-bat ; Bock K., 
the Tock-wallaby (genus Peirogak') ; Tree K., an 
arboreal kangaroo (genus Pendrola^us). 

i8o2 Barrington Hist. AK S. Wales viii. 273 A place ., 
thickly inhabited by the small brush kangaroo. 1823 Field 
N. S. Wales Gloss., Forest-kangaroo, Macrapus major. 
1836 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) XIV. 129/1 A still larger species, 
called the sooty kangaroo, .inhabits the south coast of New 
Holland. Ibid., The banded kangaroo . . inhabits the islands 
on the west coast of New Holland. 1839 Penny Cycl XIV. 
463/1 Skeleton of Macropus major (the Great Kangaroo). 
1841 _J. Gould Monograph Macropod. i, Plate xli, That 
division of the family which includes the Rat and Jerboa 
Kangaroos, /bid., The name of Hare Kangaroo has been 
given to t'tns species[Lagorchesies leporoides]. Ibid. ii. Plates 
xi & xii, Deiidrolagus ursinus and D. inustus, .. two vei-y 
remarkable and highly interesting species of TreeKangaroo.s. 
1846 G. R. Waterhouse Nat. Hist. Mamm. I. 96 The Anti- 
lopine Kangaroo is clothed with short stiff hairs, and these 
lie dose to the skin, as in many of the Antelope tribe. Ibid, 
168 The specimens of the Brush-tailed or Rock Kangaroo in 
the British Museum were .. procured by Mr, Gould from 
the Liverpool Range. iSjjO Knight Cycl Nat. Hist, III. 
712 The Hare-Kangaroo is a pretty little Kangaroo, about 
the size of the common hare. 1863 Gould Mammals 
Avstr. II, 54 No other species of Rock Kangaroo has yet 
been discovered with such short and scanty hair as the 
Petrogale brachyotis. Ibid. 57 The Tree-Kangaroo has only 
in one instance been brought alive to Europe. 1881 Encycl, 
Bn’t. XIII. 840/2 The potoroqs or rat-kangaroos are small 
animals, none of them exceeding a common rabbit in size. 

3 . fig. a. An animal which leaps like a kangaroo, 
b. One who advances by fitful jumps. 

1827 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales I. xvi. 290 A stock- 
yard under six feet high, will be leaped by some of these 
kangaroos (as we term them) with the most perfect ease. 
1865 Cornh. Mag, Feb. 213 I’m capable of a great jerk, an 
effort, and then a relaxation — butsteady every-day goodness 
is beyond me. I must be a moral kangaroo ! 

e. hwnorotis. A native of Australia. 

1888 Pall PI all G. 12 Apr. 5/2 The ‘kangaroos’ — as our 
colonial friends aie sometimes dubbed. 1897 Globe 9 July 
1/4 Thomas Atkins, .has nicknamed the Colonial troops the 
‘ Kangaroos ’. 

t d, A kind of chair (? named from its shape). 

1834 Mar. Edgeworth Helen I. xv, It was neither a 
lounger, nor a doimeuse, nor a Cooper, nor a Nelson, nor 
a kangaroo. 

e. A form of bicycle with sloping backbone, intro- 
duced in 1S84 ; an early form of the ‘safety* type. 

1884 Cyclist 9 July I (A dpt.) The ‘ Kangaroo ‘ Premier 
Safety Bicycle '. Since its introduction early in the presenj 
season [etc.]. 1884 Wheel. IVorldNov. 241/1 The long-antici- 
pated ‘ Kangaroo Safety Bicycle ’ run duly came oft. 1897 
Mecredy & Wilson Art Cycling 28 In 1884 came the great 
‘Kangaroo 'rage. . the ‘Kangaroo’s 'popularity waned rapidly. 

f. pi. In Stock Exchange slang ; West Austra- 
lian mining shares; also, dealers in these shares. 

tSgS igr/t Cent, Nov. 71 1 Westralian mining shares .. 

‘ Kangaroos as they were fondly called. 1897 Westm, 
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Gaz. lo June 8/i Even among the lively Kangaioos, prac- 
tical joking in the House seems to have come to a full stop, 
/i/d 1 Oct. 8/i_The Kangaroos are coming on . . but other 
maikets. .are still awaiting the public’s pleasure. 

4 . attrib. and Covih. a. General combs., as 
kangaroo attitude^ hunt, hunting, leather, market 
(sense 3), net, tail, tendon', also kangaroo-like 
adj., -wise adv. 

1828 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 82 Kangaioo- 
leather boots. 1835 Cottri Mlag'.yi. 11/2 The finical airand. 
kangatoo attitude with which his kid-gloved bands hold the 
white reins. _ 1859 Corn WA tusiViw Worldl. 197 Kangaroo- 
tail soup, which was there [Melbourne] much esteemed. 1877 
E. R. CoNDER Bos, Faith Note F 447 This kind of reason- 
ing neither marches nor soars : it progresses kangaroo-wise— 
by wide leaps. 1884 Stand. Nat. Hist. V. 96 The. .Pocket- 
mice, a number of which are jerboa-like or kangaroo-like. 
1^4 Mrs. C. Praed Chr. Chard 1 . i. 8 They knighted him 
because he got up a kangaroo hunt for a prince, 1897 
Wesim. Gaz. 10 J une 8/1 In the Kangaroo market . . the out- 
look is equally favourable. 

b. Special combs. ; kangaroo-apple, the edible 
fruit of the Australian plants Solanum laciniatum 
(or aviculari) and Solanum vescum ', also, the 
plants bearing this ; kangaroo-bear, the Austra- 
lian tree-bear or koala {Encyd. Did. 1 S 85 ) ; 
kangaroo-beetle, a beetle with enlaiged hind- 
legs, esp. one belonging to the genus Sagra', 
kangaroo-dog, a large dog trained to hunt the 
kangaroo ; kangaroo-fly, a small Australian fly 
{Cadarus) ; kangaroo (’s) -foot-plant, the Aus- 
tralian Y>l 3 .T\t Anigozantkus Manglesii ( Treas. Boil)', 
kangaroo-grass, a tall fodder-grass {Anthistiria 
australis), found in Australasia, Southern Asia, 
and Africa; kangaroo-hound = kangaroo- dog', 
kangaroo-mouse, (a) the Australian pouched 
mouse ; (i) a small American rodent of the genus 
Perognathus ; kangaroo-skin, the skin of the 
kangaroo used as leather or fur; kangaroo-thorn, 
an Australian spiny shrnb {Acacia armatci) used for 
hedges ; kangaroo-vine, an evergreen climber, Cfr- 
siis antarciicus (Craig 1 848 ). Also Kakgaroo-rat. 

1834 Ross Van Diemen's Land Ann. 133 (Morris) The 
*kangaroo-apple, resembling the apple of a potato. 1846 
G. H. Haydon 3 Vrs. Austral. Felix 85 (ibid.) The kangaroo- 
apple. is a fine shrub found in many parts of the country. 
1839 Westwood [meets I. 214 A South American insect, 
figured long since by Francillon, under the name of the 
’'Kangaroo Beetle in which the size of the hind legs is still 
more extraordinary. 1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. V. 348 The 
large brilliantly.metallic Sagrie, or Kangaroo-beetles of 
tropical Asia and Africa. 1806 Hist. N S. Wales (1818) 263 
(Morris) Four valuable ''kangaroo-dogs. 1830 J. B. Clutter- 
buck Fort Phillip iii. 33 A cross of the Scotch greyhound 
and English bulldog, called the Kangaroo dog. 1890 R. 
Boldrewood Col. R^. (1S91) 314 Abrace of rough greyhounds 
—the kangaroo-dog of the colonists. 1833 C Sturt S, 
A icstralia 1. ii. 71 (Morris) Our camp was infested by the 
’'kangaroo-fly, which settled upon us in thousands. 1827 P. 
Cunningham N. S. Wales I. .\ii. 209 Of native grasses we 
possess the oat-grass, rye-grass, fiorin, "kangaroo-grass, and 
timothy. 1884 Boldbewood MelS. Mem. ig, I .. feel the 
thick Kangaroo grass under my feet. 1863 Lady Barker 
Station Life N. Zeal. 28 (Mortis) Alaige dog,a*kangaroo- 
hound (not unlike a lurcher in appearance). 1888 Mac- 
donald Gwn Boughs 256 (ibid.) The tiny interesting little 
creature known on the plains as the ‘ "kangaroo-mouse ’. 
1777 Cook in Bischoff Van Diemen's Land (1832) II. 41 
These females wore a "kangaroo skin. 1828 P. Cunningham 
N. S. Wales (ed. 3) II. 131 A desperate-looking rufiian habited 
in a huge hairy cap and shaggy kangaroo-skin jacket. iSyz 
C, H. Eden In Queenslatui rod (Morris] Kangaroo-skin 
hoots are very lasting and good. 

Kangaroo (kteijgar^z-), v. [f, prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To hunt the kangaroo. Chiefly in pres, 
pple. and vbl. sb. 

1849 Sturt Centr. Austr. I. gi [The natives] were about 
to go out kangarooing. .They had their hunting spears. 1890 
R. Bovod-^vioou Robbery under Arms We weie sick of 
kangarooing, like the dogs themselves. — Miner's Right 
(1899) 135/2, 1 lent it to him to go kangarooing. 

2. intr. To make a great jump {lit. and figi). 

1889 Chicago^ Advance 12 Dec., Those who kangaroo from 

the foregoing inferences.. to the conclusion that [etc.]. 1892 
Pall Mall G. 19 Sept. 2/3 When the horses kangarooed over 
the 8-ft. water-jump. 

Kangaroo-rat. 

1. A small Australian marsupial, belonging to 
one or other of several genera, esp. Potoroiis and 
Bettongia ; a rat-kangaroo, potoroo, or bettong. 

1788 pHiLLippn Hist. Rec, N. S, Wales I. ii. 135 (Morris] 
Either the squirrel, kangaroo rat, or opossum. 1828 P, Cun- 
ningham N. S. Wales (ed. 3) 1. 289 The kangaroo rat, or 
more properly rabbit, is about the size of the smallest of 
the latter kind of animal. 1856 Knight Cyel. Nat. Hist, III. 
710 The manners of the Kangaroo-Rat are mild and timid. 

2. An American pouched rodent, Dipodomys, 
common in the south-western States and in Mexico. 

t^i Flower & Lydekker Mammals 479 D\i.podomys\ 
fhillipsi, the Kangaroo-Rat of the desert regions east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Ka'Hgled, ppl. a. Ohs. exc. dial. [f. kangle^ 
to tangle ; still in midland dial.] Tangled. 

IS77 Kendall Trifles 28 The Combe, Adornde with teeth on 
euery side , . I parte the kangled locks. 1831 Sternberg Dial. 
Northanis (E. D. D. s.v. Cangle), That thread be kangled. 

Kaiihschipe, var, Cangship Obs., folly. 
*hKa*niker. Obs. rare~“^. Later form of 
Gannbkeb, a seller of ale. 


1619 Dalton Country yust. vii. (1630] 32 In Townes which 
are no thorow-fare, the lustices shall doe well to be sparing 
in allowing of any Alehouse . . And then Kanikers (onely 
to sell to the poore, and out of their doores) would suffice. 
Kankar, another spelling of Kunkub. 
t Kankedo-rt. Obs. rare. Also 4-5 kanker- 
dort. [Of unascertained etymology.] ? A state of 
suspense ; a critical position ; an awkward affair. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troylnsu. 1703 (1752) Was Troylus nought 
in a kankedort [v. r. kankerdort, rimes sort, comfort] That 
lay and mj’ghte whysprynge of hem here? [Cf. 1493-1300 
Medwall Nature (Brandi) i. 1286 He wyll no lengar me 
support And that were a shrewd crank dort.] 

t Kanker, -kre, obs. forms of Canker sb. and v. 
1426 Lydg. De Guil. Pilgr. 4239 Thow lefftj’st the rust To 
kankren in thy conscience. Ibid. 11837 Veitues .. Han 
clyuers extremytes, Kankres at outher endeThat ffiete on 
hem. 1330 Palsgr. 3 16/2 Kankred as brasse . . , vermolu. 

IlKankie (kae'gki). Also 8 canky. [West 
African ; nkankye in Ashantee, kankyew in Fantee.] 
Native African bread made from maize-flonr. 

*73S S. Atkins Voy. Guinea go Salaiy sufficient to buy 
Canky, Palm-oil, and a little Fish, to keep them from staiy- 
ing. 1863 R. F. Burton W. Africa^ II. ix. 144 Kankie is 
native bread; the flour., must be manipulated tilt it becomes 
snowy white ; after various complicated operations . . it is 
boiled or roasted and packed in plantain leaves. 1887 
Molonly Forestry W. AJr. 448 On the Gold Coast the 
natives., make it into a kind of bread resembling the kankie. 
Ibid. 451 Conveited by the Fantes into kankie-cakes. 
Kannakin, variant of Cannikin. 

1831 H. Melville Whale Lv.xii. 359 Will you look at that 
kannakin, sir? 

Kanne, obs. form of Can Khan 2. 

Kannell-bone, var. Cannel-bone. Kan- 
nette, var. Kennet 2. Kanny, obs. f. Canny a. 

II Kanoon (kan/zm). Also katiun. [a. Pers. or 
Arab. qaitun.J A species of dulcimer, harp, 
or sackbut, having fifty to sixty strings, which rest 
on two bridges and are played with the fingers. 

_ 1817 Moore Lalla R., Fire-PVorshippers {1S54) 155 Sing- 
ing over Some ditty to her soft Kanoon. 1864 Engel Mns. 
A nc. Nat. 45 Among the different species of dulcimers at 
present in use in the East the kanoon must be noticed. 1891 
HALhCsmB Scapegoatvn, He began to play on his Kanoon. 

BZansamah, vaiiant of Khansamah. 

Kant, obs. form of Cant a., and of Cant sb.'^, 
esp. in sense 5 ; also an oblique arm of a pier. 

*793 Smeaton Edystone L. § 51 The_ bottom projection, 
which has been called the Kant, and which fills up the angle 
foimed between the uprights and the sloping surface of the 
rock. i86t Smiles Engineers II. vii. vii. 217 note, Two great 
piers, one. .the straight part extending outwards about 134 
yards, from which there were to be two kants of about 64 yards 
each. Ibid. 219 The moment the vessel gets within the outer 
angles of the two return arms or kants, she may be said to 
be in or out of the harbour, as the case may be. 

II Kantar (kantau). Also 7 kintar, 7- cantar, 
[Aiab.jUaLs qintar, pi. qanatir, ad. (prob. through 
Syriac) L. cenienarium Centenary shP- In OF. 
quantar, canter, med.L. cantar{i)zim (Du Cange), 
It. cantdro. The form qintdr is represented by 
OF. quintal-, Sp. and F. quintal, Quintal. 

(Sp. edniara, edntaro, a wine-measure, is unconnected.)] 

A weight, properly 100 (Arabic) pounds, but 
varying considerably in different paits of the 
Mediterranean ; also, a vessel containing this 
weight of any article. 

1335 Eden Decades 229 One Cantar is a hundreth pounde 
weight. 1613 W. Bedwell Arab. Trtidg. N ij b, s. v. Retkl, 
Now an bundled Reihels do inake a Cantar, or Kintar as 
some do pronounce it, that is an hundred weight. 1773 
Brydond Sicily xvii. (t8og) 186 Moitars to throw a hundred 
cantars of cannon-ball or stones. 1802-3 tr. Pallas’s Trav. 
(1812) I. 488 Vessels sailing under the Turkish flag are paid 
about one-third less for their freight, computed per Kantar. 
1894 Times 6 Nov. 3/6 The Egyptian cotton crop is estimated 
at nearly 5,500,000 kantars (the kantar^gglb.). 

Kantch. Obs. rare~K App. the dialect w'orcl 
canch (see E. D. D. s.v., and Kench l) ‘slice, small 
addition, pile’, used for the sake of a rime. 

1608 TorsELL Serpents (1658) 6i8 Of green hogs-fennel, 
take the lowest branches Of Nosewort sharp, so much : then 
to them joyn A like proportion of Roes horn in weight and 
kantches. 

Kantel, obs. form of Cantle sb. and v. 
Kantian (keentian), a. and sb. [f. the name 
of the celebrated German philosopher Immanuel 
Kant (1724-1804) + -IAN.] 

A. adj. Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
Kant or his philosophy. 

Kant’s characteristic doctrine was that a critical analysis of 
our experience discloses : (a] in logic, that thought actively 
synthesizes the matter of sense under certain laws (‘ forms ’ 
and ‘categories’) which are a priori determinable as 
universally valid for and within experience ; (i) in ethics, 
that an absolutely valid moial ‘law’ is similarly deterrain- 
able, whence the reality of God, Freedom, and Immortality 
is dedudble as ‘practically necessary’, even though to 
speculative thought the nature and very existence of the 
non-phenoraenal or noiiraenal must remain ‘ problematic 
Hence Kantian tends to connote ‘ apriorism ’ or ‘ trans- 
cendentalism ’, viz. the view that certain necessary truths 
are determinable as implications of our logical and moral 
e.xperience. (R. R. Marett.) 

1817 Etdm. Rev, XXVIII. 491 Mr. Coleridge has ever 
since . . been . . floating or sinking in fine Kantean categories. 
1858 W. R. PiRiE Ing. Hum. Mtnd ir, iv, 194 A strong bias 
in favour of the Kantian metaphysics. i86z H. Spencer 


First Princ. i. iii. § 15 (1875) 49 Shall we then take lefuge 
in the Kantian doctrine ? shall we say that Space and Time 
aie forms of the intellect — a priori laws or conditions of 
the conscious mind? 1877 E. Cairo Philos. Kant 666 The 
ultimate deci.sion. .as to the Kantian Criticism of Puie 
Reason must turn upon the opposition of peiception and 
conception, as factors which reciprocally imply, and yet 
exclude, each othei. 

B. sb. One who holds the phiiosophica .1 system 
of Kant. 

1832 Edin, Rev. LVI. 164 note. The Kantians ‘make a 
broad distinction between the Understanding and Reason ’. 

Hence Kamtianism ; so Ka'utism, Ka’ntist, 
Ka'ntite (fare). 

1803 Beddoes Hygela ix. 203 note, I hate metaphysics., 
that is, the school-learning of old and modern Kantianism. 
1819 Pantologia s.v., Kantian Philosophy, Kantism, or 
Critical Philosophy. 1823 Carlyle Schiller (1845) App. 
290 He answered me like an accomplished Kantite. 1830 
Mackintosh Eth. Philos. Wks. 1846 1. 214 The, .professor. . 
has rapidly shot through Kantianism. 1839 Carlyle Misc., 
St. Germ. Lit. (1872) I. 67 The Kantist, in diiect contiadic- 
tion to Locke and all his followers . commences from within, 
184s Maurice Mor. Met. Philos, in Encycl. Mettop. II. 
667/1 Kantism, or the attempt to build upon this dQctiine'of 
a practical and speculative reason, has inevitably led to the 
loss of all these good consequences. 1886 Sidgwick Hist. 
Ethics (1S92) 271 Kantism in the ethical thought of modem 
Europe holds a place somewhat analogous to that occupied 
by the teaching of Price and Reid among ourselves. 

II Ka ntikoy, canticoy, kintecoy. Amer. 
Ina. Also 7 cantica, -co; kinticoy, 9 kentikaw, 
kantickie. [An Algonquin word.] A dance 
practised by some of the American Indians on 
various occasions ; a dancing-match. Also transf. 

1670 D. Denton Descr. Ne%v York (1845] ii At their 
Cantica's or dancing Matches, where all persons that come 
are freely entertain’d. 1671 New Jersey Archives (1880) I. 
73 The Proposal!, .was to cause a Kinticoy to bee held. 
167s in J. Easton Narr. (1858) 126 Several Indyans. are in 
a few Dayes to have a great Klntecoy at Seaquetalke. 1683 
Penn Wks. (1782) IV. 309 Their worship consists of two 
parts, sacrifice and cantico. 1701 C. Wolley Jrnl. New 
York (i860) 37 Their Kin-tau-Kauns, or time of sacrificing 
is at the beginning of winter, i860 Bartlett Did. Amer., 
Caniicog, . . an Iroquois Indian word . . It is still used by aged 
people m New York and on Long Island. 1866 Whittier 
Marg. Smith's yrnl. Pr. Wks. 1889 1. 144 Wauwoonemeen 
. . told us that they did still hold their Kentikaw, or Dance 
for the Dead, 

Hence Ka*ntikoy (kintecoy, etc.) v. 

1649 Broad Advice in 2 N. Y, Hist, Coll, II. 258 (Cent.) 
The first of these Indians . . wished them to let him kinte 
kaeye— being a dance performed by them as a religious rite. 
167s in J. Easton Narr. (1838) 126 A Speciall Warrant .. to 
Demand the Indyans Armes of Rockaway and Seaquatalke, 
who are to Kintecoy there. 

Kantref, Kantry, obs. ff. Cantref. 

Kanvas, Kanyon, etc. : see Can-. 

Kaolin (ka’ohn, kz~'^lin). Also 8 kauliii, 9 
kaoline. [a. F. kaolin, ad, Chinese kao-, kati-ling, 
name of a mountain (f. kao high + ling hill) north- 
west of the town of King-te-chen in North China, 
whence the material was orig. obtained. 

_ The ‘ matierc appelie kao-lin' was made known in Europe 
in 1712 by Father d’Entrecolles, ‘ Lettre sur la fabrication 
de la porcellaine a King-te-ching ’ (in Lettres ediflantes, &c. 
des missions etrangeres III. 210). His F. spelling .approxi- 
mately represented the Chinese word, which would be hettei 
expressed in Eng. by kaiilingor kauwling (kaulig).] 

A fine white clay produced by the decomposition 
of feldspar, used in the manufacture of porcelain ; 
first employed by the Chinese, but subsequently 
obtained also in Cornwall, Saxony, France (near 
Limoges), United Stales, etc. 

1727-41 Chambers Cycl,, The first earth, called Kaulin, is 
beset with glittering corpuscles. 1733 Ibid., Suppl. s.v., 
Persons who have been at the China works, say, that the 
porcelain is made of equal quantities of petuntse and kaolin. 
1807 C. W. Janson Stranger Amer. 229 Diflferent kinds of 
clay are found here, among which it is believed, is the real 
kaolin, to which the porcelain of China owes its reputation. 
1813 Bakewell Introd. Geol. (1813) 404 Decomposed white 
felspar, or kaolin, produced from the granite rocks of Corn- 
wall. 1876 Page Adv. Text-bk. Geol. vii. 130 Fine impalp- 
able clay known as Kaolin or China clay. 

attrib, 1875 lire's Diet. Arts I. 809 Most of the kaolin- 
clays contain some spangles of mica. 

Kaolinic (ka-, [f. prec. + ic. Cf. 

F. kaoliniquei\ Of the nature of kaolin. 

1879 J. J. Young Ceram. Art 56 Natural porcelain is made 
from kaolinic clay. 

Kaolinite (ka--, kei-Jlinait). Min. [f. as prec. 
•f -ite 1 .] A general term for those porcelain clays, 
found in masses of minute crystalline scales, of 
which kaolin is the typical variety. 

1867 Amer. yrnl. Sc. Ser. n. XLIII. 331 We_ propose 
for it [the name] Kaolinite, in allusion to the material which 
furnishes it most commonly and abundantly. 1873 U re’s Diet. 
Arts I. 8og. 1879 Rutley Stud. Rocks xiv. 285 By the 
careful levigatioii of some clays, Dr. John Percy has elirm- 
natedminute,hut beautifully-developed, crystals of Kaolinite. 

Kaolinize (ka’-, krifflinaiz), v. [f. Kaolin + 
-IZE.J trans. To convert into kaolin. Hence 

Kaoliniza’tiou. 

1874 Raymond Statist. Mines 4 Mining 339 The granite, 
which is uniformly decomposed to a great depth, becoming 
more or less perfectly kaolinized. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta s 
Rocks Class. Z07 A sign of commencing decomposition 
(Kaolinlsiiig of the felspar). 1886 Prestwick Geol. I. 57 
Some Roman mill-stones of granite, .were found to uncon- 
verted throughout into a kaolinised grit. 1886 Sir J. W. 
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Dawson Inaug. Addr. Brit Assoc., [Not] a piooess of 
kaolinisation so perfect as to eliminate all alkaline matters. 

Kap- : see Cap-. 

Kape, obs. form of Cape Cope siJ 
il Kapelle (kape'le). Also cap-. [Ger. ad. 
med.L. capella Chapel.] In Germany, a musical 
establishment consisting of a band or orchestra, 
with or without a choir, such as used to be main- 
tained at most of the German courts. Hence 
il Kapellmeister (kapedmoi'Star), the leader or 
conductor of a kapelle, chapel choir, or orchestra. 

1838 Penny Cycl. XII. 341/2 In 1816 he became Kapell- 
meister to the king of Wurtemberg. 1873 Ouida Pascard 
I. 193 He was kapellmeister in our burgh. 1880 Pohl in 
Glove Did. Mus. I. 705/1 To secure the young composer 
as his second Capellmeister. 

Kaper, Kapnite, var. Caper, Caphite. 
Kapnography (kmpnp'grafi). [f. Gr. Kairvo-s 
smoke -t- -ypa<pia writing.] Name for a mode of 
producing designs or pictures on a smoked surface 
of glass, etc. Hence Kapnogfra’pMc a. 

1890 in Cent Did. 

II Kapok (ka-ppk). Also kapoc, CapoC. [Malay 
kdpog ] A fine short-stapled cotton wool, 
known as silk cotton, surrounding the seeds of the 
tree Eriodendron anfractuostm ; used for stuffing 
cushions, etc. Also attrib, as kapok-tree. 

1750 [see Capoc]. 1858 in Simmonds Diet Trade. 1881 
Watts Did. Cheni.yWl. ir44 The kapok-tree ..of Java 
and the Indian Archipelago bears a seed resembling . . that 
of the cotton plant. Ibid., Kapok cake. 1887 Moloncv 
Forestry IV, Afr. 184. 1888 Hatter's Gaz. i Mar. 143/2 In 
Java, where it is met with abundantly, kapok has attracted 
considerable attention. ..It was first imported into Europe 
in 1851. 

Kapp (ktep). [Named after Gisbert Kapp, a 
celebrated designer of dynamos, who adopted this 
unit for convenience in practical use. Cf. Ampere, 
Ohm, Vokt.'} A workshop unit of magnetic lines 
of force, = 6000 times the centimetre-gramme- 
second unit. 

1891 L. Clark D/ct. Jlletr, Mens. 50. 

Kar, obs. form of Cab, Care. 

+ Karabe (ka’rab^). Obs. {=F.,\i,,Vg.carab^ 
(also F., Pg. karabi), ad. Arab, kahvubd, a. Peis. 

kdhruhd 'attracting straws,’ amber, f. 
kdJi straw -f vithd carrying off.] Yellow amber. 

Karaite of Sodom, bitumen. 

IS 4 S R'Wnold Byrih Mankynde n. vi. (1634I 126 Karabe, 
otherwise named Amber. 1727-41 Chambers Cyd,, Amber, 
Siiccimim, or Karabe, 17^ SuLttvtN View Nat. II. 105 
The Karabe of Sodom. .is black, not very weighty and -solid. 
1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 443 Take one ounce of the 
white.st Karabe (Amber). 

Hence Kara’bic a., in karabic acid = succinic 
acid {Syd. Soc. Lex. 1S87). 

IlKar^an (ka-ragan). [Turk!, f. kara black: 
so mod. FT karagan.'] A species of fox, Viilpes 
knragan, inhabiting Tartary. 

1800 Shaw Zool. I. 323 Kara.^an Fox. .a small species, 
which, accoiding to Dr. Pallas, is very common in almost 
all parts of the Kirghisian deserts. 1869 Gr\y Catal. llam- 
malia 205 Vulpes karagan (Karagan). Lai ger than the 
Corsac. 

Karaism (keo-ra|iz’mV [f. as Karaite : see 
-last.] The religious system of the Karaites. 

1882-3 ScHAFF Encyd. Relig, Knowl, II. 1225 The foundet 
of Karaism was Anan, the son of David. 

Karait, variant of Krait. 

Karaite (keo'raioit). [f. Heb. q'rdint 

scripturalists (f. Nni^^aratoread) -f - iteT] Amem- 
ber of a Jewish sect (founded in the eighth cent. 
A.n.), which rejects rabbinical tradition and bases 
its tenets on a literal interpretation of the scriptures. 
They are found chiefly in the Crimea, and the 
adjacent parts of Russia and Turkey. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Caraite, The Caraites them- 
selves pretend to be the remains of the ten tribes led captive 
by Sahnanassar. 1839 E. D. CL\RKn Trav. Russia, etc. 
97/1 The Karaites deem it an act of piety to copy the Bible. 
1893 Daily News 3 Mar. 5/4 There are at pre,sent but few 
Karaites, who all live in the Crimea, speak the Tartar 
tongue, and dress after the Tartar fashion. 

attrib. xgaa E ■eposUor Sept. 238 The British Museum 
contains a considerable number of Karaite MSS. 
lienee Ka'raitism = Karaism. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd. s.v. Caraite, A contrary party, 
continuing to keep close to the letter, founded Caraitism. 

II Karaka (karaka). Also kuraka. [Maori.] 
The bow-tree of New Zealand, Corynocarpns Ixvi- 
gata (N. 0. AnacardiaceK). Also attrib., as 
karaka-herry , fruit, -leaf -nut, -tree. 

The fruit has an edible pulp and poisonous kernel, which 
however may be eaten after being roasted and steeped in 
a running -stream of water for a considerable length of time. 

184s E. J. WAKCFir-Ln Adv. New Zeal, 1 . 233 (Morris) 
The karaka-tree much resembles the laurel in its growth 
and foliage. 1859 A ?• Thomson ^ory New Zeal. 157 
(ibid.) The karaka fruit is_ about the size of an acorn. 1883 
Renwick Betrayed 35 Bring the heavy Karaka leaf. 

ITence Kara'kin Chem. [-IN ^], a substance ex- 
tracted from karaka-nuts by the process of washing. 


1875 Watts Did. Chem. 2nd Suppl. 710 The hitter sub- 
stance, karakin, .. crystallises in beautiful radiate needles. 

II Karamu (kseum/z"). [Maori.] The name of 
several species of Coprosma, a genus of Austra- 
lasian trees and shrubs (N. O. Rtddacese), some 
of which produce edible fruits. 

Bush-karamu, the Otago orange-leaf, 01 Looking-glass 
bush (C. hecida). 

1874 J. White Te Ron 221 (Morris) Then they tied a few 
Karamu branches in front of them. 1876 in Trans, New 
Zeal. Inst. IX. 545 (ibid.), I have seen it stated that coffee 
of fine flavour has been ptoduced from the karamu. 

Karat, obs. form of Carat. 
il Karatas (karF'Tas). Also 8 karata. [? Of 
Carib origin: the name is mentioned in 1667 by 
Du Tertre Hist. Antilles (Hatz.-Darm.).] A West 
Indian and South American plant [Bromelia 
Karatas"), allied to the pine-apple, and yielding 
a valuable fibre ; silk-grass. 

1727-41 Chambers Cyd., Karata^ by some called cara- 
guata maca, a kind of aloe growing in America. 1768 
AIiller Card. Did., Karatas, the wild Ananas or Penguin. 
..This plant is very common in the West Indies, where the 
juice of its fruit is often pul into punch, being of a sharp 
acid flavour. 1848 in Craig; also m later diets. 

Karat-tree (ktBTatitrz). [f. Carat -f- Tree.] 
The Abyssinian Coral-tree, Eiythriiia abyssinica 
(N. O. LegnminosK), with scarlet flowers, and 
seeds which have been supposed to be the original 
of the carat- weight (Paxton Bot. Did. 1S68). 
Karausse, obs. f. Carouse. Karavan, 
-serai, obs. ff. Caravan, etc. Karboy, var. 
Carboy. Kareas(s)e, obs. f. Carcase. Kar- 
cheffe, -Cher, obs. ff. Kerchief, Kercher. 
Kard(e, obs. f. Card sb^ and a.i; var. Garde. 
Kardel, var. Caedel. 

fKawdester. Obs, rare [Obs.formof'^t:t77'tA/«', 
fern, of Carder.] A woman who cards. 

1363 Rolls Parlt. II. 278/1 Broudesters, Kardesters, 
Pyneresces de Leine. 14.. Voc. in Wr.-Wulckei 575/40 
Corptrix, a kardestere. 

Kardil, obs. f. Cradle. Kardio- : see 
Cardio-. Kare, obs. f. Care sb. 

II Kareao, kareau (karejau-, -a-t>). [Maori.] 
The native name for the New Zealand creeping 
plant Ripogmmm parviflorum. Also kareao-vine. 

184s E. J. WAKcriCLD Adv. New Zeal. 1 . 218 (Moiris) 
A tedious march.. along a track constantly obstructed by 
webs of the kareau, or supple-jack. 1873 Buller Birds 
New Zeal, (1888) II. 317^ Our .shins aching from repeated 
contact with the kareao-vines. 

Kareet(e, var. Caract ; obs. f. Carat. 
Kareliiute (kte-relinait). Min. [Named 1858, 
after Karelin its discoverer: see -iteI.] A lead- 
grey oxysulphide of bismuth found in the Altai. 
1861 in Brisiow Gloss. Min, 1868 in Dana Alitu 
Karelling, obs. form of Caroling. 
t Karemon, var. Carman 2 Obs., man, male. 
<zx4oo Pistlll of Susan 249 (Cotton MS.) Sche..karpyd 
to hat karemon, as she well kowthe. 

Kareyn(e, Karf(e, obs. ff. Carrion, Carve. 
Kari, Karibdous ; see Karri, Karybdys. 
Karite, variant of Krait. 
t Karitd, karitep, obs. forms of Charity. 

CI200 Vices f, Virtues y] SeSewuneS on karite, he wuneS 
on gode. Ibid., Wunben on karite, hat is, hiue of gode and 
of mannen. _ 1706 Phillips, Aktr/Vc or Cayii:e,a_Name which 
our Monks in former times gave to the best Drink or strong 
Beer that was kept in their Monastety; 

Kark, var. Cark sb. Karkaise, -keis, obs. 
ff. Carcass. Karkee, bad f. Khaki. Kark- 
nett, karkynet, obs. ff. Carcanet. 

Karl(e, Karl-hemp, obs. ff. Carl, CAEL-HEsrp. 
Karling, variant of Carline 1. 

II Karma (kauma). Also karman. [Skr. 
karma, karman-, action, fate.] In Buddhism, the 
sum of a person’s actions in one of his successive 
states of existence, regarded as determining bis 
fate in the next ; hence, necessary fate or destiny, 
following as effect from cause, 

1828 1 ), H. Hodgson in Trans, R. Asiat Soc. (1830) II. 
250. 1836 Penny Cycl. V. 531/1 The progre,ss of the 

soul towards matter is therefore the effect of a sitcces-sion 
of acts (Karma — whence the name of the school Kannika) 
on the part of the soul. 1853 P. D. Hardy Budhism 
39 As the cause of reproduction, karma, is destroy'ed, 
It is not possible for him [the rahat] to enter upon any 
other mode of existence. 1879 Max Muller Bel. Ess, 
(1881) II. 495 What the Buddiste call by the general name 
of Karman, comprehends all influences which the past 
exercises on the present, whether physical or mental. i88z 
Wood tr. Barth's Rdig. iiaThe individual . .entirely 

peri.she.s. The influence of its karman alone, of its acts, 
suivive.s it. 1892 Month Jan. 10 ‘Karma’ .. literally signi- 
fies ‘action’, and in Tbeosophic phraseology indicates the 
unvarying chain of cause and effect that governs the 
universe. 

Karmathian, Car- (kajmff»]3ian), sb. (adj.). 
[After Karmat, the founder of the sect.] One of 
a sect of Mohammedans, founded in the 9th cent. 
Also as adj. Belonging to this sect. 

1819 Paniologla, Karmaiians, a .sect of Molianimedans, 
who once occasioned great disorders in the empire of the 
Arabs. xy^^Encycl. Brit.^ II. 259/2 As to the special tenets 
professed by the Karmathians. . they were, in their ultimate 


expression, pantheistic in theory and socialist in practice. 
1883 Ibid. XVI. 594/1 Towards 887 a. d an Ismailian, 
Hamdan, surnamed Karmat, founded the branch sect of 
! the Carmathians. 

Karmic (ka-imik), a. [f. Karma + -ic.] Of, 
pertaining to, of the nature of, karma. 

1885 A P. Sinnett Karma II. no To seek .. some 
comprehension of the Karmic principle in operation. 

Karn, -e, var. Cairn ; obs. f. Kern sbO 

Kamel, obs. f. Kernel ; var. Carnel. 

Karob, -e, obs. forms of Cakob. 

1658-1706 in PmiLirs. 

t Karol, karolle, etc. obs. ff. Carol sb. and v. 

Early examples of sense s of the .sb. 

1419-20 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 28 Et in soluc. 
facta pro karolles in claustro, lar. 1483 Catlu Angl. 200/11 
A Karaite or a wryting hurde,/Acifei«s. 

Karolingian, variant of Cabolingian. 

II Karoo, karroo (karzij. Also S karo, 9 
karro. [Of Flottentot origin ; but the precise 
etymology is uncertain. According to Lichtenstein 
(iSir) and Burchell (1822), karoo or karro is 
a Namaqua Hottentot adj. meaning ‘hard’, but 
later authorities give for this ka'rusa (Tindall 
1857) or ga'rosa (Kroenlein 18S9), while the 
modem Hottentot name for the karroo is said to 
be To 7-6 (Kroenlein). Gai'o ‘desert’, has also 
been suggested as a possible source, Lichtenstein 
and Burchell may have wrongly identified TorS or 
gai'o with the adj. meaning ‘hard’. (See J. Platt, 
in iK dr’ 0. 9th s. IV. 105 ; Aihensctim 19 May, 
1900.) 

The earlier spellings indicate a pron. (karo') ; it is not clear 
whether (kartJ') is a phonetic development of this or due to 
the influence of Dutch orthography.] 

The name given to baiven tracts in South Africa, 
consisting of extensive elevated plateaus, with a 
clayey soil, which during the dry season are 
entirely waterless and arid. 

The Great Karoo extends over an area 300 miles from 
West to East, and from 70 to 80 from South to North, in the 
centre of Cape Colony. 

1789 Paterson Nai-r. 4 yourncys 44 Next day we pro- 
ceeded through what the Dutch call Karo, an extensive 
plain. i8i2 Anne Plumftree tr. Lichtenstein's Trav, S. 
Afr. 112 The Great Karroo, as it is called, a parched 
and arid plain. 1822 Burchell Trav. I. 207 Arrange of 
mountains .. separates the great Karro from the inhabited 
parts of the colony. 1845 Darwin Jrnl. Beagle v. 8g 
Rhinoceroses and elephants [roaming] over the Karros of 
Southern Africa. 184.7 Nat Encyd. I. 256 The karoos in 
the dry season are almost as barien as the wastes of the 
Sahara. 1880 S, Africa (ed. 3) 155 Grasses and herbage 
found on the.. Veldts and the Karroo. 

b. attrib., as ka^'oo bush, coimtry, deseed, shrub ; 
also karoo beds, formation, series, an important 
South African series of rocks, of Triassic age, 
chiefly sandstone mixed with volcanic matter ; 
karoo ground, a yellowish iron-clay. 

1836 Penny Cyd. VI. 257/2 The Great Karroo.. is one of 
the most barren and desolate spots imaginable. . . The soil is 
a sand mixed with clay containing particles of iron, which 
gives it a yellowish colour : all soil of a similar colour in 
other parts of the Colony is called by the name of Karroo 
ground. 184a Mofi'at Miss. Tours S. Afr, i. 17 The 
Karroo country, .is a parched and arid plain. 1876 Encyd. 
Brit. V. 42/1 The ‘ Karroo beds ’ . . are believed from the 
abundance of fossil wood and fresh-water shells to he of 
lacustrine origin. 1885 Rider Haggard K. Solomon' s M ines 
V. 64 The waterless desert covered with a species of karoo 
shrub. 1886 H. Carvell Lewis Papers on the Diamond 
(1897) 7 The diamond-bearing pipes [at Kimberley] penetrate 
strata of Triassic age which are known as the Karoo beds. 
Hud., The Kimberley shales belong to the lower Karoo 
formation. 

t Karos, obs. f. Carus, heavy sleep, torpor. 

1598 Sylvester Du Barias n. i. ni. Furies 356 The Karos, 
th’ Apoplexie, and Lethargic. 1623 in Cockeram. 

Kaross (karffs). Forms: a, 8krosse,cros3,8-9 
kross; /3. 8- kaross, 9 caross, karross. [South 
African karos : see note below.] 

A mantle (or sleeveless jacket) made of the 
skins of animals with the hair on, used by the 
Hottentots and other natives of South Africa. 

a. 1731 Medley tr. Kolhnis Cape G, Hope 1 . 187 Theii 
Krosses (as the Hottentots terra them) or mantles, cover the 
trunk of their bodies. 1775 Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVl. 
295 These Hottentots were all cloathed in crosses, or mantles, 
made of the hides of oxen. 1785 G- Foilster tr. Sparr- 
man's Voy. Cape G. Hope z«i772,etc. II. v. 187 These cloaks 
or Krosses, as they call them in broken Dutch. 1814 
Thunberg Acc. Cape in Pinkerton's Voy. XVI. 33 The 
sheepskin, which they call a Kross. 1839 Marrvat Phant. 
Ship X, They wore not their sheepskin krosse,s. 

S. 17850. Forster tr. Sparrman's Voy. CapcG, IT. (1786) 
1 . i88 The women have a long peak to their karosses. 182a 
Burchell Trav. 1 . 267 The kaross, a genuine Hottentot dress, 
made of sheepskin prepared with thehair on, was pretty much 
used by both sexes. 1824 Ibid, II. 350 Kaross and kobo aie 
but two words for the same thing : the former belongs to the 
Hottentot, and the latter to the Sichuana language. 1834 
Pringle Afr, Sh. i. 132 Dressed in the old sheep-skin 
mantle or caross. 1880 Sir S. Lake.man What I saw in 
Kaffr-Land 58 Blankets and karosses were also left behind. 

Comb. 1883 J. Mackenzie Day-dawn in Dark Places 170 
Disturbed, .in their skin-dressing and kaross-making. 

(Not a Bantu word, and app. not Hottentot In w. Ten 
Rhyne’s vocabulary of 1673 (in Churchill’s Voy. IV. 845) 
' Karo<; colobium’ (i. e. a jacket without sleeves or with arm- 
holes) is placed among the ‘ Corrupt Dutch Words which are 
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separated from the ‘ Original Hottentot Wordb In Sparr- 
man’s Voy. 1772-6 (see quot. 1785) it is called ‘ broken Dutch 
P. Kolbe (1745, in Astley's Voyn^es III. 351I gives the name 
of kut-kros to the skin-api on worn by women, and kul-kros 
to that of the men : in these the first element is Dutch. 
But it has not been ascertained of what Dutch word kros 
01 karos could be a corruption. (Mr. James Platt, to 
■whom these data for the history of the word are due, has 
suggested the possibility of its representing Du. htras, 
or Pg. coiiraga, Sp. coraza, cuirass. (Ten Rhyne’s ‘ Corrupt 
Dutch Words ' include kyallen^ kraal, really fi om Sp. corral, 
Pg. crirrall) See Notes and Queries 9th Ser. V. 125, 236 ; 
A ihensium 19 May 1900.) But Hesseling, Hei A frikaa-nsch 
(Leiden 1899) 81, thinks the word Hottentot.] 

Karoyne, Karp(e, obs. ff. Cakrion, Carp 
Karrat, Karrawan, Karre, Karreine, 
Karrek, obs. ff. Carat, Caravan, Carr 2, 
Carrion, Carback. 

|l Kai'ree (kse’rl). [S. Afr. Du. Jzarree 
-boom), from Hottentot name.] A South African 
tree {Rims mminalis) resembling a willow, used 
for making bows. 

[1822 Burchell Trav. 1. 179 Very large bushes of Kattec- 
haul, which . . have a great resemblance to our common 
willows.] 1824 Ibid. II. 199 The bow itself is made not 
always of the same sort of wood. . .The karree-tree. .is most 
generally used for this purpose. 1842 Moffat rl/fw. Tour<! 
6’. Afr. i. 6 Kharree trees and shrubs umbrageous at all 
seasons of the year. 1876 Miss Frewer tr. Verne's Adv. 
in S. Afr, V. 39 The karrees with dark green foliage. 

II Barri (kte-ii). Also kari. [Native name 
(W. Australia).] An Australian tree {Eucalyptus 
diversicolor, one of the 'blue gums’); also, its hard 
red timber, used in street-paving. Also attrib. 

1870 W. H. Knight IV. Austral. 38 (Moi'ris) The Karri., 
is another wood very similar in many respects to the tuart. 
187s T. 'L^Six.-rs Timber -L^ (ibid.) The kari-tree is found in 
Western Australia. 1893 pailyNezus 21 Sept, 5/3 A ‘panel’ 
of karri wood has been laid opposite the West Strand Post 
OfHce, where the wear and tear is exceedingly heavy. 1897 
Illustr. Land. Newsx May 598 They.. neither rot in the 
ground nor yield to the ravages of the white ant . . it is not 
necessary to creosote Karri or Jarrah sleepers. 

Karroo, var. spelling of Karoo. 

Elarsteuite (ka’istensit). Min. [ad. G. har- 
stenit, named 1813, after D. L. G. Karsten : see 
-iteI.] Anhydrous sulphate of lime ; now called 
Anhydrite. 1844 in Dana Mbu 

t Kart, Kart-, obs. form of Cart sb.. Cart-. 

C142S Voc, in Wr.-Wdicker 650/21 Hlc carpeniarius, 
kartwryght. 14. . Ibid, 568/16 Bigata, a kartlode. Ibid. 
593/29 Lolidoliwn, a kartsadell. Ibid, 611/6 Selahicalis 
[? read scala bigalis\, a kartladdere. 

II Karbel (kaut’l). Also oartle. [S. African 
Dutch; app. ad. Pg. catel, catle, caire ‘ little bed 
according to Schuchardt {Kreol, Stud. IX. 1 19), a 
South Indian word, Tamil bedstead, adopted 
and diffused by the Portuguese.] The wooden 
bed or hammock, in a South African ox-wagon. 

1880 P. Gillmore On Duty 275 The worthy missionary 
had his waggon brought in front of the porch, swung a 
cartle in it, and made my bed there. 1883 OuvE Schreiner 
Story Afr. Farm it. xii. (1887)276 Next day Gregory carried 
her. .to the waggon. . .As he laid her down on the ‘kartel ' 
she looked far out across the plain. 1885 Rider Haggard 
K. Solomon's Mines iii. (1887) 42 In this after part was 
a hide ‘ cartle ’ or bed. 

Karthe, erron. f. sca^d, Scrat, hermaphrodite. 
Karval, -vel, obs, forms of Carvel. 

Karve, Karver, obs, ff. Carve, Carver. 
Kary, Karyage, obs. ff. Carry, Carriage. 
fKaryTodys, Karibdous, obs. ff. Charybdis. 

c 1400 Rom. Rose 4713 It [Love] is Karibdous perilous, Dis- 
agreable and gracious. C1400 tr. Secreta Secret, Gov. 
Lordsh. 50 Sylla and karybdys, 

Karyn, karyun, obs. forms of Carrion. 
t Karyn(e, var. Carene 2 Ohs,, forty days’ fast. 
1502 Arnoldd Ckron. 150 Heie folow^the knowelegewhat 
a IKaryne ys. . , He that fulfilleth alle thes poyntis vij. yere 
duryng, dothe and wynnethe a Karyne, that ys to sey 
a Lenton. 

Karyo- (kEe-riu), sometimes earyo-, combining 
form of Gr. Kapvov nut, kernel, employed in a 
number of biological terms referring to the nucleus 
of an animal or vegetable cell, esp. to changes 
which take place in its structure. The earliest of 
these were karyolysis, kaiyolytic (introduced by 
Auerbach in 18/4) and karyoMnesis (Schleicher). 
Those generally recognized are the following : 
Karyokinesis (-kainrsis) [Gr. Kivrjais motion], 
the complicated series of changes observed in 
indirect or ' mitotic ’ division of a cell-nucleus ; 
hence Karyokinetio (-kainetik) a,, pertaining to 
karyokinesis. Ka’ryoly-mph, the more fluid 

E ortion of a cell-nucleu s. Karyolysis (kasri^disis) 
Gr. \vffis] , the dissolution of a cell-nucleus (Syd. 
See. Lex. 188^) ; hence Karyolytio (-li*tik) a. 
Karyomito'sis [Gr. ]xl-tqs a thread], separation of 
the nuclear fibres in the process of cell-division ; 
hence Karyomito'ic, -mito'tic adjs. Ka’xyo- 
plaism [Gr. irKAopa thing moulded], the formed 
substance or protoplasm of the nucleus ; nucleo- 
plasm {Syd. Soc. Lex,). Kaxyorrhe'xis [Gr. 
breaking], bursting of a cell-nucleus. Ka-xyosoime 


[Gr. aujm body], one of the segments into which the 
fibres of a nucleus break up during karyokinesis. 
Karyosteuo’sis [Gr. arevoicns constriction], direct 
or ‘amitotic’ division of tlienucleus, by simple elonga- 
tion and constriction; hence Karyosteuo'tic a. 

1882 Vines tr. Sachs' Hot 17 In tbe process of division 
into two the nucleus usually goes through a series of 
changes which are designated by the term *Kaiyokinesis. 
1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man i 80 The fertilised ovum 
has completed the complex preliminaries of Karyokinesis. 
1885 Sedgwick in Proc. R. Soc. XXXIX. 243 The '^kaiyo- 
kinetic figures characteristic of the ectodermal nuclei. i888 
Rolllston & Jackson A mm. Life Introd. 23 The ovular 
nucleus . . undergoes karyokinetic changes. 1899 AUhutfs 
Syst. Med. VI. 491 Fine fibrils, .floating in the “karyolymph. 
Ibid. 16S The leucocytes, often at an early date, undergo 
fatty degeneration and necrosis, their nuclei disappearing 
both by * karyolysis and karyorrhexis. 1883 tr. Ziegter's 
Path. Anat. I. § 75 Radiating lines of granules making 
up the so-called *katyolytic figure. 1883 Schafer in Proc. 
R. Soc. XXXVIII. 91 The cells of lymphoid tissue multiply 
abundantly by *katyomitosis. Ibid,, Those peculiar changes 
ill the nucleus which have been termed karyokinetic or 
^karyomitoic. 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 11. 7 'Ihese cells 
. frequently show the phenomenon of kaiyo-mitosis, that 
is, a division of their nucleus with a stai-shaped figure 
at each end. i8gg IbicL VI. 491 The nucleus or '^karyo- 
plasni, also shows a reticulum of exceedingly fine fibrils. 
i8go Waldeyer in frnl. Microsc. Soc, XXX. 168 Distin- 
guished as . . ‘ ’‘karyosomes ’,_ bodies that are stained blue ; 
.. ‘ plasmasoines which stain red; . . ‘ hyalosomes ’, which 
are not stained. 

Kas- : see also Cas-. 

tKa'Ser. Ohs. Forms: i caser, 1-2 (5) 
casere, 1-3 kasere, 3 kaserr, 5 kasar, 7 cazard. 
[OE. casere, repr. the Comm. Teut. type kaisar, 
ad.L. Csesar or Gr. Kaftrap, the ai giving OE. d, as 
in native words. The southern ME. form would 
have been coser ; but the word is known only in 
the northern form, ha'ving been early supplanted 
by the newer adoptions Kaiser and (Jjesar. 

The ending is conformed to the of agent-nouns like 
ddmere, hdeere, etc.; cf. ON. keisari. But the Lindisf. 
Gosp. Gloss, has caser as dat. and acc. (dat. also casere, -cri, 
-ari), and in the genitive exsares, casseres, cessares.'\ 

The Emperor, an emperor ; = Kaiser. 

c 888 K. ./Elfred Boeth. xxxviii. § i pses kaseres nama wees 
Agamenon. agaa Martyrol. Fragm. in O.E. Texts 178 
Datianus se casere. trpso Lindisf. Gosp. John xix. 15 
Nabbo we cyning buta oone caser. <21154 O.E, Chron, 
an. 1106 gewinn betwux bam Casere of Sexlande and his 
sunu. c 1200 Ormin 8329 pe Romanisshe king . , Patt ta wass 
Kaserr oferr hemm. Ibid. 9172 He wass sett to beon Kasere 
i Rome riche. _ c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. v. ix. 2742 Casere, 
kyng, na empriowre. c 1460 Tovnieley Myst. xiv. 220 That 
prynce that shalle oner cora jn hy kasar and kyng. <*1605 
Montgomerie Misc. Poems iii. 40 Sho [Fortune] counts not 
kings nor cazards mair nor cuiks. Ibid. xiv. 43. 

Comb. C1200 Ormin 3270 An Romanisshe Kaserrking 
Wass Augusstuss jehatenn. Ibid. 3294, etc. 

t Kasi, Kasik, obs. forms of Kazi, Cacique. 

1748 Earihguake Peru iii. 226 The Kasik of Pisco coming 
to Lima to demand some goods. 

+ Kask, a. Obs. rare-^. [a. ON. harsh-r (Sw., 
Da. karsk, Norw. dial, kask brisk, bold = LG, 
karsck, kasck, kask).] Active, vigorous. 

c 1300 Havelok zZ^i pe laddes were kaske and teyte, And 
vn-bi-yeden him Ilkon. 

II Kassu (kre-sM). [var, of Cachou, Catechu.] 
The kind of catechu obtained from the nuts of the 
Areca palm {Areca Catechu ) ; used as a mastica- 
tory and in tanning leather and dyeing. 

1862 Birdwood Catal. Econ. Prod. Bombay. 

Kast, -e, obs. forms of Cast sb. and v. 

Kastainy, -and, -eyne, variants of Castanb 
Ohs., chestnut. In quot. attrib. 

a 1400-50 Alexander z$-yj He castis on a Cape of kastand 
[Dublin MS. castans] hewes. 

i' Kast6. Obs. rare~^. [a. ONE. easier = 
OF. chastei : see Chastity.] Chastity. 

13.. in Pol,, Ret 4- L. Poems (1866) 241 Vs preyen bileue, 
god wille, & pite, Vs kepen god hope, Mekenesse, & kaste. 

tKastin, var. casten. Caste v. Obs., to chasten. 

c 1200 Vices Virtues 143 He besohte at gode pat naht 
ne scolde reinin, for Se folke to kastin. 

Kastril, obs. f. Kestrel. Kastyn, obs. 
inf. of Cast v. Kat : see Kete v. 

Kat- : see also Cat-. 

il Kat. [Arab. \cfs qatl] A shiitb, Catha edulis, 
N.O. Celastracese, a native of Arabia, where it is 
extensively cultivated for its leaves, which have 
properties similar to those of tea and coffee. 

18^ Penny Cyct 2nd SuppL 107/ 1 C[atha] edulis is the 
Kat or Khat of the Arabs. 1866 Treas. Bot. 239 The use 
of Kat in Arabia is said., to have preceded that of coffee. 

Kata-, pref. a direct adoption of Gr. Kara-, em- 
ployed in some recent scientific formations in 
preference to the Latinized spelling Cata- (q. y.). 
See Introductory Note on letter K. 

II Katahasis (katss-basis), [a. Gr. KardPacis 
a going down, descent, f. mraPaheiv to go down ; 
cf. Anabasis.] A going down ; a military retreat, 
in allusion to that of the ten thousand Greeks 
under Xenophon, related by Mm in his Anabasis. 

1837 De Quincey Revolt Tartars Wks. 1862 IV. 112 The 
Russian anabasis and katabasis of Napoleon. 1899 Wesim, 
Gas, 17 May 4/1 Little space is devoted to the Anabasis; 


it is, as in the story of Xenophon, the Katabasis which fills 
the larger pai t. 

Kataholic (k0etabf7'lik) , a. Biol. [f. as next -i- 
-ic.] Of, pertaining to, or exhibiting katabolism. 

1876 Foster Phys. § 30 (1888) 43 To distinguish the products 
, . into waste products proper, the direct results of katabolic 
changes, and into bye products . . which cannot . . beconsidered 
as necessarily either anabolic or katabolic. 1894 H. Drum- 
mond Ascent Plan 290 The act of fertili/ation is the anabolic 
restoration, renewal, and rejuvenescence of a katabolic cell. 

Katabolism (kat£e’bi7liz’m). Biol. [f. Gr. 
mra^oX-r] a throwing down (f. icaTa^dWiiv to 
thro'w down) -f -ISM.] That phase of the meta- 
bolism of living bodies which consists in the 
breaking down of complex organic compounds 
into simpler ones ; destructive metabolism. 

1876 Foster P/y/j. § 530(1888) 807 Wherever^ destructive 
metabolism, katabolism, is going on, heat is being set free. 
1889 GrDDES & Thomson Evot Sex ii. 27 The male repro- 
duction is associated with preponderating katabolism. 1894 
Kidd Soc. Evolut. ix. 287 ’The tendency — by itself dis- 
integrating and destiuctive— known as katabolism. 

II KataTbothron (ktetabp’pr^n). Also cata- 
bothron, katawothron. PI. -a (-ons). [a. late 
and mod.Gr. icard^odpov, f. Kara, down +p66pos a 
hole.] A subterranean channel or deep chasm 
formed by the action of water. 

1820 T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily II. xii. 311 A lake whose 
superfluous waters are carried off by a catabothron or subtei - 
ranean channel. 1833 LvELLPrlnc. Gcal. III. 144 The gulphs 
(katavothrons) of the plain of Tripolitra have swallowed up 
of late years thousands of human bones. 1846 Grote Greece 
II. viii. II. 596 Tegea and Mantineia — conterminous towns 
..separated by one of those capricious torrents which only 
escapes through katabothra. 

Katadicrotism (ktetadai-kr^tiz’m). [f. Gr. 
Kara, down + DiCBOTiSJr.] ‘ The occurrence of 
dicrotism in the downward stroke of a sphygmo- 
graphic tracing’ {Syd. Soc. I^ex. 1887). 

Commonly expressed by dicrotism without prefix (see 
Dicrotic a.'), the opposite being anacroiism. 

Kataphoric (k8etM(7’rik), a. Also cataphoric, 
[ad. Gr. Karaipoptic-os, f. naraipopd a bringing down, 
f. /card down + ipepav to carry,] Of the action of 
an electric current : Carrying a fluid along with it, 
producing electric osmose. 

1887 in Syd, Soc. Lex. 1891 M. A. Starr in Electr. Daily 
Life 271 The second action^ of a continuous galvanic 
current is to move along with it the fluids which he in its 
path. This is called its cataphoric action. 

Kataplectic, -pleiite, -plexy : see Cata-. 
Katastate (katse-stft). Biol. [f. Gr, kard 
down + UTaT-dyplaced.] One of the simpler products 
resulting from katabolism in a living organism. 

i88q (jEDDEsSt Thomson -Swi?. F^Ar.xii. 162 The essentially 
katabolic male cell .. brings to the ovum a supply of cha- 
racteristic^waste products or katastates, which stimulate the 
latter to division. 1893 J. R. Davis Biol. (ed. 2)1. i3_Kata- 
bolism. .involves the degradation of protoplasm into simpler 
and simpler compounds (katastates). 

II Xatatonia (ksetatownia). Path. [f. Gr. /card 
down + -Tovla, from tovos Tone.] A form of 
insanity, characterized by epilepsy and catalepsy 
{Cetit. Diet.). Hence Katato-niac, one who is 
affected with katatonia. 

_ 1888 Alien, .5- Neurol, July 458 Kiernan found four head 
injuries among 30 katatoniacs. 

Katch, obs. form of Catch sb. and v. 

II Katchung (krc’tjziq). Also katjang. [f. 
Malay and Javanese katjang ‘ bean applied to 
species of Lablab, Dolichos, Phaseolus, Arachis, 
etc. ; katj'ang-mienjak, -soeoek, -tana, are names, in 
different islands, of Arachis hypogsea.] The ground- 
nut, Arachis hypogsea (N.O. Leguminosse). Hence 
katchung-oil, expressed from the seeds of this, 
used in warm climates as a substitute for olive oil. 

1858 in SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, Katchung-oil. 1883 in 
Percy Smith Gloss. Terms. 

Kate (kfit). A pet-form of the female name 
Katherine ; now also used as a baptismal name. 
Also, a dialect name for several species of finches, 
as the brambling, hawfinch, and goldfinch. 

1773 Barrington in Phil, Trans. LXIII. 283 note, The 
London bird-catchers also sell . . the yellow hammer, twite 
and brambling [note. They call this bird a kate] as singing 
birds. 1802-33 G. Montagu Orniih, Diet. (ed. Rennie) 53 
Mountain Finch . . [Provincial) Kate. 1885 Swainson Prov. 
Names Birds 58 In the north, young goldfinches are called 
Grei' Kates or Pates. 

Katel(l, obs. form of Cattle, 

Katelectrotonus, -tonic ; see Catelecteo-. 

1878 Foster Phys. i. ii. § 2. 61 The changes_ . . are spoken 
of as katelectrotonus, and the nerve is said to be in a 
katelectrotonic condition. 

Kater, var. Cater sb^ Katereme, var. 
Quateeme Obs. Katereyn, -ryn, var. Quatrin 
Obs. Kateryn cup : see Cathern. 

II Kate-xoken, var. Catexoohen [Gr. mi 
f^oxnv], pre-eminently. Obs. 

1633 Massinger Guardian ni. i, You are a lover already; 
Be a drunkard too, and after turn small poet ; And then you 
are mad — katexoken, the madman. 

Katharophore (kse'JMofoaj). [f. Gr. mOapos 
pure -I- (popds bearing.] An instrument for cleans- 
ing the urethra. 1890 Gould bled. Diet. 
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Katharsis, Kathartie : see Cathae-. 
Kathenotheism (kajje-nofiriiz’m). [f. Gr. 
uaQ' eva ‘ one by one’ + Theism. Cf. Henotheism.] 
The foim of polytheism characteristic of the Vedic 
religion, in which each god for the time is con- 
sidered single and supreme. 

i86s M.A-X Muller Se/. £ss, (i88i) II. 137 This surely is 
not what is commonly undeistood by polytheism. Yet it 
would be equally wrong to call it Monotheinn. If we must 
have a name foi it I should call it or simply 
Henotheism — i. e. a belief in single gods. 1871 Tylor Prim, 
Cuit. II. 321. 

Katheran, obs. f. Cateean : see Ketherim. 

Katheter, Kathetometer : see Cathet-. 

1849 R. V. Dixon Heat i. 52 An instrument, since called 
a kathetometer . .used in physical investigations for the pur- 
pose of measuring small diffeiences of vertical heights. 

Kathode, -odic, Kation, etc. : see Cat-. 

II Klatipo (kae-tiiDo). [Maori.] A poisonous 
spider {Lairodecim scelio or hatipd) of New Zea- 
land and Australia. 

185a Mundv Our Antipodes (1857) 178 A bite on the face 
by a venomous spider called by the natives Katipo. 1870 
Chapman in Trans, New 2eal, Inst. II. 82 Proofs of the 
violently poisonous nature of the bite of the Katipo. 

Katour, var. Cater sbP Katow, obs. f. 
Kotow. Katri, var. Khatri. Katt, -e, obs. 
ff. Cat. Kattair, obs. f. Cataeeh. Katta- 
maran, obs. f. Catamaran-. 

fJSia‘tted,ppl, a. Obs, [_Fot caiied, f, dhl. cat, 
a lump of clay mixed with straw. See Dial, 
Diet. S.V.] Plastered with clay. 

1684 I. Mather Remarh. Provid, (1836) 5 b, A violent 
flash . . of lightning, which brake and shivered one of the 
needles of the katted or wooden chimney. [1883 Ceniniy 
Mag, XXIX. 874/1 The chimneys were usually built of 
sticks of wood and well plastered on the inside with clay. 
These ‘ Katted ’ chimneys, as they were called in New Eng- 
land, often took fire.] 

Katter-VYayng, Kattesminte, obs. ff. Cater- 
wauling, Catmint. Kattie, tatty, var. 
Catty. Katival, var. Cotwal. 

f Katy. Obs. rare~^, [dim. of the female name 
Kate-, cf. Kittock, Kitty.] A wanton. 

1S3S Lyndesav Satpire 267 Pray my Ladle Piiores The 
suith till declair, Gif it be sin ta tak ane Kaity [v, r. Katy]. 

Katydid (k^'didid). U.S. Also kattiedid, 
kittydid. [Echoic.] A large green orthopterous 
insect of the family LoctisHdie, of arboreal habits, 
which produces by stridulation a noise to which 
its name is due; the common or broad-winged 
species {Cyriophyllmn concavum) abounds in the 
central and eastern states of America. 

1800 A. Wilson in Poems ^ Lit. Prose (1876) II. 346 Owls, 
crickets, treefrogSjkittydids resound. 1803 /tof. 113 October 
. . roused the katydid in chattering wrath. 183a Mrs. F. 
Trollope Dom. Mann. Amer. (1894) I. 133 Locusts, kattie- 
dids, beetles, and hornets, 1838 0 . W. Holmes Ant. 
Breakf.-t, 11883) 186 Voices., stridulous enough to sing duets 
with the kati'dids. 

Katy-h.anded, a. Sc. [Of doubtful origin. 

Both foim and meaning suggest connexion with Da. 
keithaandet left-handed (f. keitliaand, keite the left hand) ; 
but cf also Gael, dotage \s,h hand. Cf. Kay«.] 

Left-handed. 

1822 Galt Steam-boat ix. igi The _ spurtle-s word .. was 
very incommodious to me on the left side, as I have been all 
ray days Katy-handed. 

Kau- ; see also Cau-. 

Kauee, obs. f. Causey. Kauch, var. Kiaugh. 
Kaue, Kauelacion, obs. ff. Cave sb.'^, Cavil, 
lation, Kauersin, var. Caorsin. Kaught, 
kau3t, obs. ff. caught-, see Catch. Kaixk, 
var. Cauk sb . ; obs. f. Caulk v. Kaul(l, obs. f. 
Caul. Kaulk, var. Cawk j^.1 Kaupe, obs. f. 
Cope Coup sb}- Kauret, obs. f. Coweie, 

Kauri (kaiuri), Also cowry, -ie, co'wdi(e, 
kourie, kowrie. [Maori kauri, in Lee’s Nesa 
Zeal. Vocab. (18 20") written kaiidi, r and d inter- 
changing in Maori.] 

A tall coniferous tree of New Zealand {Agathis 
or Dammara australis), which furnishes valuable 
timber and a resin known as kauri-gum, 

1823 R. A. Cruise Ten Months New Zeal. 143 (Morris) 
The hanks of the river were found to abound with cowry. 
1835 W. Yate Acc. New Zeal. 37 (ibid.) As a shrub . . the 
kauri is not veiy graceful. 1832 Mundy Our Antipodes 
(1857) 128 Thirteen fine young Kauris varying in girth 
from that of a quaiter cask to a hogshead. 1883 Renwick 
Betrayed 47 As some tall Kauri soars in lonely pride. 

b. ailrib. and Comb., as kauri hush, forest, 
•pine, spar, trade, tree, wood-, also kauri-gum, 
-resin, the fossil resin of kauri, used as a varnish 
(cf. Dammae) ; obtained in quantities by digging 
where the trees have formerly grown. 

[1831 lllvstr. Catal. Gt. Exhil. 204 Gum kauri, or 
Australian copal.] 1832 Mundy Our Antipodes 127 
A forest of the Kauri pine, the pride of the New Zealand 
Sylva. Ibid. 183 Intending to touch in that country to get 
Kauri spars. 1838 Simmonds Diet. Trade 111/2 Front the 
fossil deposits., the kotvrie resin of commerce is obtained. 
1867 Hochstetter New Zeal. 148 The Kauri pine yields . , 
a second very valuable product, the Kauri gum. 1873 Use 
Diet. Arts III. 25 Kourie wood.. It is also called cowdie 
and kaurie wood. 


II Kausia (kj-sia, kairsia). Gr. Antiq. Also 
causia. [Gr. mvexla.^ A low broad-brimmed felt 
hat worn by the ancient Macedonians. 

1830 Leitch tr. C. O. Mullers Ane. Art § 338 (ed. 2) 
402. 1836 Grote Greece ir. xciv. XII. 337 Himself [Alex- 

ander the Great] steering his vessel, with the kausia on his 
head, and the regal diadem above it i860 W. Alexander 
Si. Augustine's Holiday {iWS) -is-j A glittering tiai above 
his kausia. 

II Kava (kawa). Also oava, kaava, kawa ; 
also Ava. [South-western Polynesian.] An iii- 
to.xicating beverage prepared from the macerated 
(chewed, grated, or pounded) roots of the Poly- 
nesian shrub Piper melhysticum or Macropiper 
latifolium (N.O. Piperaceat). Also, this plant, or 
its root. 

1817 J. Martin Mariner's Tonga Islands i.v, Finow . . pro- 
posed . . to go into this cavern and drink cava. 1866 Treas, 
Bot. ■]cA/i The root called by the Polynesians Ava or Kava. 
Ibid., It appears that Kava has, like toh.Tcco, a calming 
effect rather than an intoxicating one. 1890 Stevenson 
Lett. (1899) 11 . 2 , 1 hope some day to offer you a howl of 
kava there, or a slice of a pineapple. 

b. atirib. and Comb., as kava-lwul, -dnnker, 
-drinking, plant, soot', also kava-ring, a cere- 
monious gathering to drink kava. 

1823 Byron Island 11. ii, Strike up the dance 1 the cava 
howl fill high 1 1866 Treas. Bot. 708/2 All the lower classes 
of whites in Feejee are Kava drinkers. 1870 Meade Nezu 
Zeal. 302 When a kava-ring takes place . . the time for 
speaking terminates with the expression of the kava. 

Hence Ka'vain, Kawain, Chem. [Fr. kawa'ine, 
Ger. kavahhi), a crystalline resin occurring in the 
kava root (Morley & Muir, 1892). 

1865-72 Watts Diet. Chem. III. 445 Kawain, a crystal- 
lisable non-azotised substance, from Kawa-root. i88i Ibid, 
3rd Suppl. 1143 Kawain agrees in many of its properties 
with cuhebin. i88z Ejtcycl. Brit. XIV. 18 The root [of 
kava] contains . . a neutral crystalline principle discovered 
in 1844 by Mr. J. R. N. Morsori, and called kavahine. 
1887 Syd. Soc. Lex., Kavahiii, A’azww,same as Methysticin. 

II Kavass (kavms). Also cavash, cavass, 
kawass, (kaouas, kervas). [Turk. (Arab.) 
qazvwds bow-maker, f. qazvs bow.] An 

armed constable or police officer, an armed servant 
or courier (in Turkey). 

1819 T. Hope Anastasitts (1828) II. 30 , 1 ..hadj by way of 
retinue . .half a dozen kawasses to clear my way of canaille. 
1832 Badger Nesiorians I. 33s The authorities, .had sent a 
mounted hawass . . to demand the restoration of the plunder, 
i88o Kinclake Crimea VI. x 393 Engaging the services of 
a ‘ cavash ’. 1885 Times 16 Dec. 5 The murderer, .had been 
Hansal's cavass. 1897 Mrs. Ramsay Eziery Day Life Turkey 
ii. 65 He had been kavass at the French consulate. 

Kave, Kaversyn, obs. ff. Cave, Caobsin, 
Kavel, Kavia, obs. ff. Cavel sb}, Caviaee. 
t Kavis, obs. Sc. f. calves, pi. of Calf. 

15.. iVyf of Auchterm. 23 in /?««//. Aticwir 342 Content am 
I To tak the pluche . . So je will rowll baith kavis and ky, 
f Kavyd, obs. f, caved, ppl. adj. from Cave tv.i 
1426 Lydg. De Gicil. Pilgr. p. 449 Arid in kavyd stones 
ffounde an hoole, an yrchone to have his Reffuge ther Inne. 
Ka-W, obs. form of Caw ; var. Ka v. Obs. 
Kawa, Kawain, var. Kava, Kavain. 
t Kawdron, obs. form of Cauldron. 
c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 7/6 Pots of coppre, kawdrons. 
Kaw- : see Caw-, Cau-. Kax, var. Kex. 

II Kawi, Kavi (ka-vi). [f. Skr. kdvya poem.] 
The classic or poetic language of Java and the 
adjacent Bali, being the ancient language mixed 
with a great number of words of Sanskrit origin. 

1817 Raffles fava (1830) I. 411 In Bali the Kawi is still 
the language of religion and law ; in Java it is only that of 
poetry and ancient fable. 1881 Encycl. Brit, XIII. 608/r 
The language of the old Inscriptions and manuscripts . . is 
usually called Kawi. 

Kay, key, «- dial. rare. [= Da. (obs. or 
dial.) kei (in deti kei haand the left hand) ; cf. Sw. 
dial, kaja left hand, kajhandt left-handed (Rietz). 

App. limited to Cheshire and Lancashire j keck-handed is 
current in Shropshire and other midland counties,] 

Left (hand or foot). Also kay-fisted, -nieved, 
-pawed, left-handed. 

13 . . Gaw. cS" Gr, ICnt. 422 pe kay fote on pe folde he be- 
fore sette. 1611 CoTGR., Gauchier, left-handed, key-fisted. 
1863 Waugh Besom Ben vii. go He wur keigh -neigh vt. 1886 
Chester Gloss., Kay-fisted, left-handed. 1887 S. Chesh, 
Gloss., Key-paw, the left hand. Key-pawed, left-handed. 
1893 in N, <5- Q. 23 Mar. 235/2 In Lancashire it is said of a 
man who uses his left hand . - that he is ‘ K-pawed 
Kay, var. Ka ; var. or obs. f. Key. 

II Kayak (kai-ak). Also 8 kaiak, kiack, 8-9 
kajak, 9 kayao(k, kya(e)k, kaiack, kajao, 
cayak. [Eskimo ; the terra is common to all the 
dialects, from Greenland to Alaska. The k's have 
a deep guttural sound, sometimes represented by 
k, rk, or rkr.] The canoe of the Greenlanders 
and otlier Eskimo, made of a framework of light 
wood covered with sealskins sewn together ; the top 
has an opening in the middle to admit the single 
kayaker, who laces the covering round him to 
prevent the entrance of water. 

[i66a J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 71 The 
Greenlanders .speak . . Kajakka, a little Boat.] 1737 
J. Scott Ode Winter 22 Their hands .. The kajak and 


the dait piepare. _ 1768 Wales in Phil. Trans. LX. loS 
Three Eskimaux in their canoes, or, as they term them, 
Kiacks_. 1769 Falconer Diet, Marine (1789) Lb, The 
canoe is called kaiak, or man's boat, to distinguish it from 
zimiak, the woman’s boat. 1819 Sir J. Ross Voy. Arct. 
Reg. iv. 54 Our Eskimaux returned with seven natives in 
their canoes, or kajacks. 1841-71 T. R, Jones Anim. 
Kzngd. (ed. 4) 397 The double-bladed oar with xvhich the 
Greenlander so de.xterously steers his kajac, or canoe. 1878 
Polar Sea I. ii. qo A fetv of the officeis became rathei 
expert in the use of the kayak. 

Comb. 1888 Times 16 Nov. 10/2 They hhed two kajak- 
men to bring letters to Ivigtut. 

Hence Kayaker, one who manages a kayak ; 
Kayaking, the managing of a kayak. 

1836 _Kane Arct. Expl. I. xxx. 416 Almost in an instant 
the animal charged upon the kayackers. 1887 Cent. Mag. 
-Aug. 536/ r He had learned . . the rudiments of kayaking.' 

Kay an, Kaye, obs. forms of Cayenne, Key. 
-j-Kayface, obs. perversion of Caiaphas: heie 
used allusively. 

1528 Roy Rede me (Arh.) 115 O cruell kayface, full of 
crafty conspiracion. Howe durst thou geve then falce 
iudgement ? 

Kaykylle, obs. form of Cackle zi.i 
1483 Cat/i. A }igl. 200/1 To kaykylle (A. \xdky\\d),gracillare. 
KayleS (k.?‘lz),r^.//. lAow dial, or Hist. Forms: 
a. 4 keyles, 5 eaylys, 6 cayles, kayls, kayells, 
keiles, 6-7 cailes, (7 keils, fcyele-), 4 - fcayles. 
) 3 . 6-7 keeles, 6-8 keels, 7 fceales, 8 keala. 7. 
Sc. 5 kilis, 7 kiles, 7-kyles. [Corresp. to AIDu. 
keghel, kegel (also keyl- in keylbane skittle-alley ; 
Du. kegel, pi. kegels and hcgeleii) = OHG. cliegil 
(MHG. and C. kegel) tapering stick, ninepin, 
cone, etc. Da. kegle and Sw. kegla, kagla are 
from LG.; F.quille (known from 1320) is com- 
monly supposed to be an adoption of the Teutonic 
word ; Welsh has ceilys from English. The pho- 
nology of the Eng. forms presents difficulties : 
ME. ei {at) does not normally give ea, ee in later 
English. The Scotch form was prob. from Fr.] 

1 . pi. The set of pins of wood or bone used in 
a kind of ninepins or skittles ; more frequently, the 
game played with these. 

a, C132S Sozig in Rel. Ant. I. 292 Ther-fore has ure 
mayster ofte horled mi kayles. 1388 Act 12 Rich. II, c. 6 § i 
Les..jeues appellez Coytes dyces gettre de pere keyles & 
au tres tielx jeues importunes, c 1450 A dvice to Apprentices 
in Rel. Ant. II. 224 Exchewe allewey.. Caylys, cardyng, 
and haserdy. 1540 Order in. Rymer Foedera (1710) XIV. 
707 The Playes of Handeoute and Keiles. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall (1769) 10 The residue of the time they weare out 
at Coytes, Kayles or like idle exercises. 1633 B. Jonson 
Chloridia, All the furies are at a game called nine-pins or 
keils. _ 1737 Pegge Kenticisms (E. D. S.), Cales, skittles 
ninepins. So they call them at Canterbury'. 1838 Mrs. 
Bray Trad. Devonsh. II. 170 Kales . .This is our provincial 
name, for .. nine-pins or skittles. 1887 Kentish Gloss., 
Cailes, skittles, ninepins. 

/ 3 . a 1586 Sidney Arcadia i. (1622) 83 And now at keels 
they try a harmelesse chaunce. 1598 FLORto, Aliossi, a 
play called Nine pins or keeles, ot skailes. 1642 Chas. I 
Let. both. Houses ^arit,, You . . will quickly resolve all 
their debates and all their actions, into keales. 1721 B. Lynde 
Diary 15 June (iBBo) 131 Playing keels. Ibict. 7 July 132 
Played keels with Icha. 1887 Kentish Gloss., Keals. 

■y, 1496 Acc. Ld. High Treas. Scot, I. 273 Item, that 
samyn nycht in Drummyn, to the King to play at the 
kilis, xxviij s. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, Kiles, or nine pinnes. 
1634 Urquhakt Rabelais r, i, They found nine Flaggons 
set m such order, as they use to raiike their kyles in Gas- 
conie. 1713 Sherri/imiir in Jacob. Songs <5- Ball. (1887) 96 
They houghed the clans like ninepin kyles. [Kyles or kiles 
were played in Hawick in early part of 19th c.] 

b. sing. One of the pins used in the game. rare. 
1632 Uhquhart Jewel Viks. (1834) 278 To use their king 
as the players at nine-pins do the middle kyle, which they 
call the king, at whose fall alone they aim. 

p Johnson has the following, apparently through confusion 
with another game : ‘ Kayle, a kind of play still retained in 
Scotland, in which nine holes ranged in three’s are made in 
the ground, and an iron bullet rolled in among them.’ 

2 . Comb, (of the sing, kayle-, keel-, etc.), as kayle- 
alley, -hone, -pin, play. 

1621 Burton Anat. Mel. u. ii. iv, Keelpiii.s, tronkes, coits, 
. . and many such, which are the common recreations of 
country folkes. 1634 Brereton Trazi. (Chetham Soc.) 51 
Keale-bones and checke-stones to play with children. 1664 
Evelyn Sylz/a (1776) 261 Osiers good for hurdles, sieves . . 
kyele-pins [eta], c 1702 in Rogers Soc. Life Scotl. (1884) II. 
xii. 232 Bowling-greens, kyle-alleys, 1726 Brice’s Weekly 
Jrnl. IX Feb. 3 A very spacious Yard, for both Keal and 
Tennis-Play. 1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past, in. vii. 23S 
Primitively the kale-pins do not appear to have been con- 
fined to any certain number. 

Kaynard, var. Caynard Obs., sluggard. 
Kayr(e, Kayrd, Kaytefe (-yf), Kaythur, 
obs. ff. or var. (5 air v., Card, Caitiff, Gather. 

II Kazi (ka'zf). Also 7 Rasi, casi, cazee, 
cazy, 9 cauaee, cauzy, kiSzi, [a. Arab. 

qd^i Cadi. In Persia and India, Arabic is 
pronounced as s.] A civil judge ; = Cadi, 

1623 Purchas Pilgrims I. 439 Ouer against the great gate 
[sc. at Agra] is the Cast, his seat of Chiefe-Iustice in matters 
of law. 1662 J. Davies tr. Olearius' Voy, Ambass. 367 At 
the judgement of Criminal causes, joyntiy with the Seder 
and the Kasi, and the other ., Judges. 1698 Fryer Acc. 
E. India ^ P. 94 The Ca2y or Judge .. marries them. 
181S Elpjiinstone Acc. Caubtil (1842) 1 . 235 The Cauzees 
appointed by the King. 1880 Bill inirod. Council of Gov. 
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Gen. 30 Jan. (Y.) The presence of Kazis . . is required at the 
celebration of marriages. 

Kazoo (kaztr). [Of U. S. origin ; app. with 
some reference to the sonnd.J A noisy toy made 
of a wooden tube containing a piece of stretched 
catgut, which vibrates with a harsh sound when 
the tube is sung into. 

i884_in (Dak.l Star ‘ix Oct., A Icazqo is an instru. 

ment invented to give pleasure and satisfaction to the small 
boy. 

IlKea (ktfi-a). [Maori : from the cry of the bird.] 
The Green Alpine Parrot of New Zealand (^Nestor 
notabilis), which destroys sheep ia order to prey 
upon their kidney-fat. 

It was originally frugivorous, but had become before 1881 
a pest to sheep-farmers in the Southern Alps of N. Z. 

1862 J. Von Ha.\st Explor. Head Waters Waitaki in 
Geol. IvestlaneHxSyg) 36 (Morris) A number of large green 
alpine parrots . . the kea of the natives. 1871 Nature IV. 489/1 
The Kea . , may be seen and heard in certain lowlities amidst 
the wild scenery of the Southern Alps in the middle island of 
New Zealand. 1883 Standard 7 Sept. 3/2 The rahbit, the 
sparrow, and the kea are getting so numerous that . . the 
squatters are almost in despair. 1895 Times 20 Dec. 13/1 
The Kea of New Zealand .. a mountain parrot naturally 
frugivorous, which has developed a fatal taste for mutton. 
Kea-, a frequent dial. (Sc. and N. Eng. ] repre- 
sentative of Ca-, Ka-, as in keahe, heale, etc. 
KeSiCh. (krtj), v. Obs, exc. dial. Forms: 4 
keche, kecehe, kyche, 6 kiche, 6-7 keech, 7 
keatch, ketch, 7- keach. [Of obscure origin : 
cf. Cleach V. (sense 3).] tratis. To take up 
(water, etc.) with a shallow vessel ; to scoop up, 
ladle out ; = Cleach v. 3. 

1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) VIII. 235 Ye schal kecche 
im water [». vr. kyche, cleche]. 1598 Flobio, Intingere, to 
dip in, to kiche up [x6xx to keech up]. i6ii lbid.,Attingere, 

. . to draw or keach water, c 1682 J. Collins Salt ,5- Fishery 
89 The Oyle will swim at top, fiom whence it may be 
keeched with a pot, r88i Ox/ordsh. Gloss. Suppl., Keach 
■up, to take up water by ladling. 

Hence Kea'ching vbl. sb., in Comb, keaching- 
ladle; keaching-net = CLEACHifro-NET. 

1624-S Alihoirp MS, in Simpkinsoii The Washingtons 
(1860) App. p. li.\-. For mending the drag nett & for a new 
keatching netts. 163^4 Il'id. p. Ixiii, To the tinker for 
mending the keeching ladle in the hitching. 

Keach, keagh, variants of Kiaugh, Sc. 
fKeach-cup. Obs. [f. beach vb. dial, 

to toss -I- CtJF.] A toss-pot, drunkard. 
a xzz’^Ancr, R. 216 Gif Jie gulchecuppe fC. keache cuppe, 
T. kelche cuppe] weallinde bres to drincken. 

fKead, obs. form of Cade sb,^ 

1688 R. Holme Armoury ji. 176/2 Kead Lamb, when 
brought up without the help, or sucking of the Ewe. 
tKeak (ki'k),zi. Ohs. rare. Also 6 keke, 7 
keake, keek. [Imitative.] inir. To cackle. 

154s Ascham Toxoph. n. (.Arb.) 130 Theues on a night had 
stolne lupiter, had a gouse not a kekede. 1598 Herring's 
Tw/s AijjHelpe sportfull Muse to tunemygander-keaking 
quill. 1621 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Goose Wks. 
(1630) I, 104/1 The sober Goose .. did harshly keake and 
hisse. 1634 T. Johnson Parcjy's Chvntrg. it. (1678) 42 The 
Geese .take care, that by their keeking and their noise, they 
do not expose themselves to the rapacity of Birds of prey. 

T Keak, sb. Obs. rare—^. In 7 keake. [f. prec. 
vh.] A cackle, cackling. 

1600 Breton Pasqxuls Madxappe 11626) B, He . .Must be 
attentiue to the Ganders keake, Or giue a plaudite, when 
the Goose doth speake. [1878 Cwtibld. Gloss. Suppl., Kayk, 
the cry of a goose.] 

Keal, -e, Keallaeh, Keame, Keap, var. 
Keel, Kellach, Kemb, Kep. 

Keap-, Kep-, Keaping-stane, Sc. forms of 
Cope-, Coping-stone. 

x6xo Btirgh Rec. Aberdeen (Spalding Club) II. 300 The 
keaping stane to be of outlairis, frie wark, and bqulted with 
irne. 1667 J. Lamont Diarjf (i8io) 246 By the fall of a 
k^p-stone . . his head was bruised into pieces. 

Keare, Kearl, Kearmas, Keam(e, Kear- 
nach, Keatch, Keather, obs. or var. ff. Kier, 
Carl, Kermis, Cairn, Kern, ICernaugh, Keach, 
Cathbr. 

Keave, dial, form of Cave sb. and ». Keaver, 
ohs, f. Kiver. Keavle, Sc. dial. f. Cavel 
K eh (keb), local. Also 6 kebbe, 9 kebb. 
[Etymology uncertain ; cf. G, kibbe, kijipe, ewe.] 
A ewe that has lost her lamb, or whose lamb is 
still-born. Also keb-ewe. 

*470773 in Rec. Atidover 20 Retfi pro viij ovibus ecclie 
vocat[is] Kebhys viiP, 1349 Compl, Scot, vi. 66 Baytht 
gouis and lammis, kebbis anddailis. igSi J. '&'e.\.\.H addon's 
Answ. Osor. 431 b, Full of sicknesse, and like an olde kebbe 
full of wrinckles. 1822 W. J. Napier Pract. Store-farxn. 
60 Of lambs, the superabundance of twins has far exceeded 
the loss by kebbs, 1824 Gallovid. E-ncycL, Keb-Evies, 
b. Comb., as keb-house (see quot.). 

1886 C. Scott Sheep-Fanning 118 Such a shed . . is termed 
a keb-house,— a ‘ keb ' being a ewe that has lost her lamb, 
and the house the place where she may he confined while 
bei ng m ade to adopt another, 
f Keb, kebb, sb.'-^, var. Cab sb,^ Obs., Cavalier. 
C1645 T. Tolly Siege Carlisle (1840) 45 Y® whole body 
charging, the Kehs were put to a second retreat. 1664 
Depos. Cast. York (Surtees) 118 Hee would banish both the 
informer and all his like, kebbs as they were. 

+Kel),z/.i Obs. rare, [Perh. from root of MDu, 
kebbektij E.Fris. kabbeln to chatter, babble ; MDu. 


kabbekn (Du. kibhelen), LG. kabbeln to quarrel, 
dispute,] intr. To boast, brag. 

C131S Shoreham 96 Wanne he aldey swereth ydelleche, 
In kebbynge and in caute. Fbid. in ?ef that kebbede eny 
of ous, Ich wogt wel that he leg. Ibid., Wyth kebbynges 

^Seij (keb), W .2 dial. [Cf. Keb 53.1] mtr. Of 
a ewe : a. To cast a lamb prematurely, or dead, 
b. To keb at, to refuse to suckle (a lamb). 

1816 Scott Bl. Dwarf u. Bewitching the sheep, causing 
the ewes to ‘keb ‘. 1883 Graham Writings II. 36 (E.D.D.) 
She wad keb at it, as the black ew did at the white ew’s 
lamb. 1893 Northuinbld. Gloss., Keb, to drop a dead lamb. 
Hence Kebbed (kebd), ppl a. 

1824 Blackm. Mag. XV. 181 A kebbed ewe is one whose 
lamb dies. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss. s.v.. When a lamb 
dies in birth it is called a kebbed lamb and the mother 
a kebbed yow. 

Kebar, kebir, var. Caber, pole, spar. Sc. 

+ KC’bber. Obs. Also 8 kebbar. [? Related 
to Keb 53.1] An old or diseased sheep which is 
removed from the flock ; a crone. 

1538 Elyot Bill., Reiectdse ucl reijculx ones, sheepe 
drawen out of the folde for aege or syckenesse, kebbers, 
crones, or cullyars. 1611 Cotgr. s. v. Rebut, Brebis de 
rebut. Drapes, Cullings, or Kebbers ; old, or diseased sheepe 
which be not worth keeping. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 3) s. v., 
Kebbers or Cullers, refuse Sheep taken out of the Flock. 

Kebbie, ke'bby. noj-th. and Sc. [cf. Kibble, 
Kiebo.] a staff or stick with a hooked head. 

1816 Scott Old Mold, xiy, Ane o' them was gaun to strike 
my mither wi' the side o’ his broadsvYord— So I got up my 
kebbie at them, and said I wad gie them as gude. 1899 
Cntnbld. GI0SS.XZ2I2 Kebly stick,, a hook -headed walking- 
stick ; shepherd 's crook. [Also kebhy.] 

Kebbuck (kebak). Sc. Forms: 5-6 cabok, 
y kebeck, 8 cabbae(k, 9 kebbock, kibbock, 
(kebec), 8-kebbuck. [Of obscure origin ; Gael. 
cabap- cheese, not in Irish, may be from Sc.] A 
cheese : sometimes denoting a special kind (see 
quot. 1816). Formerly also a kebhnck oj cheese. 

CI470 Henryson Mor. Fab. x. {Fox 4- Wolf) xviii. Ye sail 
ane cabok half in to your hand. Ibid. xxiv. 1493 Acta 
Audit. (1839) 176/2 A cabok of cheiss takin for a halfpenny. 
1563 Prestwick Burgh Rec. (1834) 68 Ane cabok of obeys. 
1713 Ramsay Christ's Kirk Gr. 11. xx,A kebbuck. .that maist 
could creep. 1785 Burns Cotter's Saturday Nt. xi, The 
dame brings forth . . To grace the jad, her weel-bained 
kebbuck. 1816 Scott Old Mart, viii, A huge kebbock— 
a cheese, that is, made with ewe-milk mixed with cow’s milk. 
1893 Crockett Stickii Minister vjSAVAtXei round kebbuck, 
aiirib. 1787 Burns Holy Fair xxv, An’ diiina, for a 
kebbuck-heel, Let lasses by affronted. 

Kebla, Keblock, Kebob, Kecche, Keche, 
var. or obs. ff. Kiblah, Kedlock, Cabob, Catch v., 
Keach v . 

tKechel. Obs. rare. [OE. ccecil, prob. c&cil = 
MHG. chilechel (G. dial, kiichel) •,~-*k 5 kilo- related 
to OHG. cJmocke (MHG. kiioche, G. kitchen), 
MLG. k 6 ke'.—*kdkon-] f. *kdk-, ablaut-variant of 
*kak-, whence Cake, q. v. See also Kichel.] A 
little cake. A God's kechel : a cake given as alms 
in the name, or for the sake, of God (cf. God 16 c). 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 903 Tortum coecil. c 1200 Ormin 8662 
Acc allre firrst macc pu to me pmroffe an litell kechell. 
c 1386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 39 Yif vs a busshel whete malt 
or reye, A goddes kechyl [v.rr. -el, -il] or a trype of cheese. 

Kechen(e, -in(e, -ing, etc., obs. ff. Kitchen. 
Keck (kek), sb. Now dial. [A sing, of kex, 
kecks, mistaken as a pi. form.] Any of the large 
Umbelliferae, or their hollow stems : = Kex. 
Broad- leaved Keck, the Cow Parsnip {lleracleum 
Sphondyliiini) ; Trumpet-keck, ? Wild Angelica. 

a 1624 Bp. M. Smith Serin. (1632) 234 The old man threw 
a dart ; it had been as good he had thrown a kecke or a 
straw. 1706 Phillips, Kecks, dry Stalks. 1821 Clare Vill. 
Minsir. II. 100 Half hid in meadow-sweet and keek’s high 
flowers. 1827 — Sheph. Cal., etc. Last of Autumn xi. 
Trumpet-keeks . . Whose hollow stalks inspired such eager 
joy. 1887 A. Chesh. Gloss, s. v.. As dry as a keck. 

b. Comb., as keck-stalk', fkeck-bugloss, some 
medicinal herb. 

01693 Urquhart Rabelais hi. xxxi. The Fervency of 
Lust is abated by .. Chastree, Mandrake, Bennet, Keck- 
buglosse [F. orchis le petit\, i8zi Clare Sonn. Night in 
Vill. Minstr. II, 179 From keck-stalk cavity, or hollow bean. 

Keck (kek), V. [Echoic. 

Cf. 1375 Gamm. Guidon iv, ii, Till I made her olde wesen 
to answere again, kecke.] 

1 . intr. To make a sound as if about to vomit ; 
to retch ; to feel an inclination to vomit ; hence to 
keck at, to reject (food, medicine, etc.) with loath- 
ing. Also fig. expressing strong dislike or disgust. 

1601 Holland Pliny II. 148 Their pouder is . . ordained 
for them who . . are ready to keck and heaue at euevy little 
thing. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. Introd. Wks. (1851) 263 
The vvorser stuffe she strongly keeps in her stomach, but the 
better she is ever kecking at, and is queasie. 1681 Temple 
Mem. ni. Wks. 1731 I. 335, 1 had propos’d Lord Hallifax as 
one of the Lords, whom the King had indeed keck’d at . . 
more than any of the rest. 1710 Swift Lett. (1767) III. 61, 
I have taken a whole box of pills, and keckt at them every 
night. 1821 Lamb Elia Ser. 1. Iinperf Syinp., If they 
can sit with us at table, why do they keck at our cookery? 

b. = Kink (Cf. Norw. kikje.) 

J721 Bailey, To Keck, Reekie, to make a Noise in the 
Throat, by reason of Difficulty in Breathing. 

2 . intr. Of a bird: To utter a sound like keck. 


1844 in Whitelaw Bk, Scot, Song (1873) 347/2 Our grey 
clocking hen she gaed Kecking her lone. 1878 P. Robinson 
Indian Garden i. Green Parrots, The hawk now and again 
affords healthy excitement to a score of crows who keck at 
him as he flaps unconcerned . . through the air. 

Flence Ke'cking vhl. sb. 

1709 Rambling Fuddle-Caps 12 B’ing ready to spew, I 
suppose, by his kecking. 1751 Stack in Phil. Trans. 
XLVII. 275 When this medicine produces nothing more 
than keckings at stomach. 

t Ke'ckish, a. Obs. rare. [f. Keck v. -ish i.] 
Inclined to keck ; squeamish, 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 781, Inordinate passion of 
vomiting, called Cholera, is nothing different from a keckish 
stomacke and a desire to cast. 

Keckle (ke'k’l), v^ Forms; 6 kekell, kekkyl, 
6-7 kekle, 7- keckle. [var. (chiefly Sc.) of 
Cackle ».i, and in sense 2 of Checkle v.] 

1. intr. Of a hen or other bird : To cackle. 

1313 Douglas Mneis vii. Prol. 118 And kais keklis on the 

miff abone. 1549 Compl. Scot. vi. 39 Quhilk gart the hennis 
kekkyl. 1635 Barriete Mil. Discip. (1643) 331 That will 
not take the liberty of a Hen to keckle over her owne 
egge. 1^3 Graham Writings II. 31 (E. D. D.) Whan the 
hens begin to keckle. 

2. Of a person : Tochuckle, laugh, giggle, C heckle. 

1313 Douglas AEiteis v. iv. 40 The Troianis lauchis fast 

seand hym fall, And, hym behaldand swym, thai keklit all. 
1728 Ramsay Bob of Dunblane i, For fainness, deary, I’ll 
gar ye keckle. 1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle \i. (1839) 246 
He keckled at his small joke very complacently. 

b. trans. To utter with or express by chuckling. 
1837 Kingsley Two Y. Ago iv. I. 104 ‘Ah, you’re a wag, 
Sir ’, keckled the old man. 1874 Lisle Carr pud. Gwynne 
I. ii. 58 Then she keckled a tiny laugh of supreme derision. 
Hence Ke'ckliiig vbl. sb. and ppl. a. 

1719 Ramsay -^rd. Answ. Hamilton xv, Gin ony .. Ca’ 
me conceited heckling chucky. 1790 Scots Songs II. 51 
A heckling hen To lay her eggs in plenty. 1834 M. Scott 
Cruise Midge xxi, The laughing, and fistling, and heckling 
we heard. 

Keckle (ke-k’l), 2 Naut. See also Cackle it.2 

[Etym. unknown.] trans. To case a cable or 
hawser with rope in order to prevent chafing. 

*627 Capt. Smith Seamaii s Gram. vii. 30 To keckell or 
same the Cable, as is said, is . . to bind some old clouts to 
keepe it from galling in the Hawse or Ring. *678 Prut lips 
( ed. 4), Keckle (in Navigation), to turn a small Rope about 
the Cable or Bolt-rope, when we fear the galling of the 
Cable in the Hawse, _ 1882 Nares Seamanship (ed. 6) 24 
Keckling a hawser [is] serving it over with rope, which 
keeps it from being chafed. 

Hence Ke'ckling vbl. sb . ; also concr, (see quot.). 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v.. When the cables gaul in 
the hawse . . the seamen wind some small ropes about them ; 
and this is called keckling. *769 Falconer Diet, Marine 
(1789), Kaicling, or Keeling, a name given to any old ropes, 
which are wound about a cable. 

Ke’ckle, z'-S dial, [freq.oflCECK.] =KECKzt. j. 
1619 W. Whately Cod's Hush. 1, (1622) 72 The hypocrite 
. . can swallow a Cammell with the same throat, which did 
euen keckle at a Gnat. 1893 Northuinbld. Gloss,, Keckle, 

. . to make a noise in the throat when swallowing. 

Keckle (ke-k’l), sb. Sc. [f. Keckle zt.i] a. A 
short spasmodic laugh ; a chuckle, b. Cackling, 
chattering, etc. (Cf. Cackle sb. 3 b.) 

i8zo Blackw. Mag. VIII. 260 Miss Becky Glibbans gave 
a satirical keckle at this. 1822 Galt Provost xii. (1842) 38 
‘ I’ gude faith cried the bailie, with a keckle of exultation, 

‘ here s proof enough now ’. 1871 W. Alexander Johnny 
Gibb xlvi. (1873) 237 A bit keckle o’ a lauch. 

Keckle-meckle. Mining. ? Obs. (See quot.) 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, Kivb, Keckle-Meckle, The 
poorest kind of mines that yields Ore, and the Ore is of the 
poorest sort. . . Keckle-Meckle Stuff has the Ore run with it 
in small Strings and Races, or spotted with it much like 
Birds Eyes. 

tKe'cklish, a. Ohs, rare. [f. Keckle®. 3 + 
-iSHk] = Kecklsh. 

1601 Holland Pliny xx. xiv, The female Penyroiall . . 
staieth a kecklish stomack. Ibid, xxiii. Proeme, 

Kecks, Kecksie, variants of Kex, Kexy. 
Keck-shoes, -shose, obs. variant of Kickshaw. 
Kecksy (keksi). Chiefly dial. Also 7 keksy, 
9 kioksey, kexy, gicksy, [f. kecks, Kex, prob. 
by taking the pi. kexes as = kexies.l ~ Kex, a 
hollow plant-stem. 

1399 Shaks. Hen. V, v. ii. 52 Hatefull Docks, rough 
Thistles, Keksyes, Burres. 1800 Hurdis Fav. Village 
Thou . . frost, that in a night . . covers the lake, E'en to the 
kicksey vulnerable. 1816 Coleridge Lay Senn._ in Btog. 
Lit. (1882) 326 Among other odd burrs and kecksies. *823 
Britton Beauties Wilts. III. (E. D. S.), Kecks, Kecksy, 
1886 S.W. Line, Gloss, s.v. Kex, As dry as an old kecksy. 

+ Ke*C^, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. Keck jA + -x.] 
Of the nature of a keck or kex ; = Kexy. 

<2 1711 Grew (J.), A sort of cane , . [which] consisteth of hard 
and blackish cylinders, mixed with a soft kecky body, 

Ked, kade (ked, k<?'d). Also 6 cade, 7 
(?kidde), kaid, 8-9 kead. [Of unknown deriva- 
tion ; the phonology points to cade as the ety- 
mological form ; this would give north.Eng. and 
south.Sc. kead, kedde, which, on the analogy of 
head head, would be anglicized as kead, ked (ked).] 
A sheep-tick or sheep-louse {Melophagas ovinus'). 

1370 Levins Manip. 8 A cade, sheepe louse, a 1603 Moot- 
GOMERiE Flyting w, Polwart 492 Some, luikand lyce, in the 
crowne of it keeks; Some choppes the kiddes into meir 
cheeks. 1633 W. Lawson Comm. Seer. Angling pp Afa. 
Garner I. 196, 1 rather think the kades and other filth that 
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fall from, sheep do so glut the fish that they will not take any 
artificial bait. 1697 Cleland /’£ 7fWJ34(Jam.) Their swarms 
of vermine, and sheep kaids Delights to lodge, beneath the 
plaids. 1781 J. Hutton Tour to Caves Gloss. (E. D. S.), 
Kead,B. sheep's louse. 1811 Mami. <?■ Cust. in Attn. Teg-. 
443/2 The sheep are very much infested by vermin known 
in England by the name of ticks or keds. 1842-51 H. 
Stephens of Far tn (1891)111.140 Keds become most 

numerous when sheep get from a lean to a better condition. 
Ked, kedde, vai. kidde, pa. t. and pa. pple. of 
Kit HE V. Keddah, var. Kheda. Keddie, 
Keddle, kedel(l, Kede, obs. ff. Kiddy sb^, 
Kiddle, Kid sb^- 

Kedge (ked^), sb. [? short for Kedge-akchor. 
Also catch : see Catch = Kedge-anchor. 
1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), JCeiige, a small anchor 
used to keep a ship steady whilst she_ rides in a harbour or 
river, paiticularly at the turn of the tide, .. The hedges are 
also . . useful in transpoi ting a ship, i. e. removing her from 
one part of the harbour to another, by means of ropes. 
1833 M. Scott Tom Cringle ix. (1859) ^97 The schooner 
every now and then taking the ground, but she was ahvajs 
quickly warped off again by a hedge. 1854 H. Miller 
Sch. <)• ScMn. (1858) 22 The other moiety of the men, tug- 
ging hard on hedge and haulser, drew the vessel off. 

Comb, 1836 EneycL Brit, (ed. 7) XII. 684/1 This is., 
prevented by a kedge-rope that hinders her from approach- 
ing it. 

Kedge, «• E. Angl. dial. Also 5 kygge, 
kydge (? kyde), 9 kidge, [Of unknown etym. ; 
cf. Kedgt, Cadgy,] Brisk, lively ; in good spirits. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan). Kygge, or ioly (/f. kydge, P. 
kyde), jocundus, hillaris, vernosus. 1674 Ray S. 4- E. 
Countrey Words 69 Kedge, brisk, budge, lively, Sujf i8ot 
Bloomfield Rural 71 , Rich. 4- Kate xxiv. I’m surely grow- 
ing young again ; I feel myself so hedge and plump. 1829 
H. Murray North America II. iii. iii. 367 Are his spirits 
hedge? 1856 in W. S. Shnpson's Life (t_8gg) 30, I ain't so 
well to-day as I was yesterday: I was quite kidge then, 

Kedge (ked^), v. Naut. Also 7 kedg. [Perh. 
a specialized variant of Cadge v. For the change 
from a to e, cf. keg, ketch, from cag, catch, etc. 

The earliest forms evidenced are those of the vbl. sb. 
hedging m. the comb, cogging-anchor, -cable, and the agent- 
n. hedger (gagger) which are perh. to be referred to Cadgi; 
V, in the sense ‘ tie, fasten "rhe vb. may be a hack-forma- 
tion from this, after the special sense was developed.] 
inir. a. To warp a ship, or move it from one 
position to another by winding in a hawser attached 
to a small anchor dropped at some distance ; also 
trans. to warp. b. Of a ship: To move by means 
of hedging. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. vii. 29 The least are 
called Kedgers, to use in calme weather . , , or to kedg vp 
and downe a narrow Riuer. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), To 
Kedge, to set up the Foresail or Foretopsail and Missen, 
and set a Ship to drive with the Tide [1706 letting fall, and 
lifting up the Kedge-Anchor, as often as Occasion serves] 
when in a narrow River we would hring her up or down, 
the Wind being contrary to the Tide. 1840 R. H. Dana 
Bef. Mast xxiv. 75 She went to windward as though she 
were hedging. 1^7 tr. Namen’s Farthest North 1 . 166 We 
‘hedged' the Fram with her anchor just clear of the bottom. 

So Hedging (ke'dgii]) 'vbl. sb. (also 5 oagger- 
ing(i), cagg(e>, kaggyng), warping with a 
kedge-anchor; also attrib. 

1485 Naval Acc, Hen. VII (1896) 52 Cables . . vj, Caggering 
[sic] cables.. j. 1486 Ibid. 12 A caggeyng cable wey- 
ing M'ciij quarterons. Ibid. t8 Caggyng cable .. j. 1495 
Ibid. 192 Kaggyng Ankers . . ij. 1497 Ibid, sgo Ankers of 
diuerse sortes . . Caggyng Ankers j,_ Wamyng Ankers j. 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman’s Gram. vii. 29 'They row by her 
with an Anchor in a boat, and ..so by a Hawser winde 
her head about,, .and this is hedging. 1704 J. Harris Le.v. 
Techn, s, v., They. .let fall [a small anchor] in the middle of 
the Stream, and so wend or turn her Head about, lifting the 
Anchor up again. ..This work is called Kedging,. .and the 
Anchor.. the Kedger, or Kedge-Auclior. *830 Marryat 
King's OsunxWX, 1891 7ywii’j240ct.6/6 Thathehad, during 
a calm, propelled the Minnow by means of kedging. 
Eedge-auch.or. Now rare. [f. Kedge v. 
Rarely catch-ajichor •. see Catch rs.S] A small 
anchor with an iron stock used in mooring or 
warping ; = Kedge sh. 

1704 [see prec.]. 1706 Phillips, Kedge-Anchors, are small 
Anchor[s] us’d in calm Weather, and in a slow stream. 
1712 E. Cooke Voy. S. Sea 2 Came to with our Kedge- 
Anchor. 18^ F. T. Bullcn Log Sea.tuaif no The miserably 
slow method of warping out by a kedge-anchor. 

+ Kedgell, obs. form of Cudgel. 

1578 IVills (J- Inv. N. C. (Surtees, i860) 19 To John Hed- 
worthe, . . my browne kedgell stafe for a token. 

tKe'dger^. Obs. [f. Kedge w. -k -er l.] A 
small anchor or grapnel ; = Kedge sh. 

1497 Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 281 Ankers called 
Caggers. 1626 Capt, Smith Accid. Vr:g, Seamen 16 The 
streame Anchor, graplings or kedgers. 1630 — Trav. 4- 
Adv. 40 They boorded him agame as before; and threw 
foure kedgers or grapnalls in iron cliaines. 1704 [see 
kedging 1727-51 in Chambers Cycl. s.v. Kedging. 

Kedger^, dial, form of Cadger. 
i6gs Phil. Tra7ts. XIX. 343 The Decoy-men Contract for 
them all at a certain Rate per Doien, which the Carryers 
(Kedgers) are obliged to take off their Hands. [Still dial., 
Yorksh., Norfolk, etc. ; see E. D. D.] 

II Kedgeree (ke’d^orf). Forms*. 7 kits-, ketch-, 
quiche-, kiohery, cutcherry, 8 kitcheree, -aree, 
9 kedjerie; keg-, kedg-, kidgeree, khiohri, 
[Hindi kUchrt, Skr. k'rsara ‘dish of fice and 
sesamum’.] An Indian dish of rice boiled with 
split pulse, onions, eggs, butter, and condiments ; 
VoL. V. 


also, in European cookery, a dish made of cold 
fish, boiled rice, eggs, and condiments, served hot. 

1662 J. Davies tr. Mandelslo's Trav. 81 Their ordinary 
Diet being onely Ktfscry, which they make of Beans 
pounded, and Rice, which they boile together. ..Then they 
put thereto a little Butter melted. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. 
India 4- P. 81 Their delightfullest Food being only Cutchety, 
a sort of Pulse and Rice mixed together. Ibid. 320 Here 
is great Plenty of what they call Ketchery. 1727 A. Hamil- 
ton New Acc. E. I>id. 1 . xiv. 161 Some Doll and Rice, 
being mingled together and boyled, make Kitcheree. 1816 
‘Quiz' Grand Master 51 The servant enters with a 
dish. Containing kedgeree and fish. 1867 Bp. Fraser in 
Hughes Life (1887) 143 Kedgeree is a capital thing for 
breakfast. 1879 Mrs. James Ind. Househ. Matiageni. 88 
Kegeree is composed of the remains of cold fish, and is 
usually a breakfast dish. 18.. Mrs. Beaton Househ. 
Managemt. 140 Kegeree. 

b. Covib., as kedgeree-pot, a large earthen- 
ware pipkin, used for holding water and cooking. 

a 1826 Hcber Jrnl. (1828) 1 . 123 On the Hoogly very large 
nets are used, with Kedgeree pots for floats. 1830 Moun- 
tain in Metn. (1857) vi. 117 A small raft of Kedgeree pots. 
1^9 Thackeray AAyh?- G. i, To boil them in kedgeree pots. 
Kedging: see Kedge v. 

Kedgway, obs. form of Ka.taw'ah. 

Kedgy, dial. f. Cadgy, brisk, sprightly. 

1719 Ramsay Eg. to A^-buchle 132 When we’re kedgy o'er 
our claret. 17 . . — Eg. to Hamilton ii, Kedgy' carles think 
nae lang, When stoups and trunchers gmgle. 

Kedjavd, Kedle, var. Kajayvah, Kiddle sb. 
Kedlock (ke*dl^). Ohs. exc- dial. Forms: 
(? I cedelc), 4 ketelok, 6 kedlok, 7- ketlock, 
7-8 eadlock, 9 keblook, kelloek, 6- kedlock. 
h. 6-8 ebadlock, 9 cbedlock. [app. repr. OE. 
cedelc ‘ herb mercury of unknown etym. ; the 
difficulties as to form and orig. meaning aie the 
same as in the case of the synonymous Charlock, 
q.v. Connexion with the synon. G. keitich, LG. 
kbddich. Da. Ai'aX.kiddik, has been suggested.] 

1 . A popular name of Field Mustard [Sinapis 
afvensis") and other yellow-flowered cruciferous 
plants common as field-weeds ; = Charlock. 

[a 1000 Ags. Voc. in Wr. -W ulcker 297/ -ioMerculialis, cedelc, 
cyrlic. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. 34 Herba jnercurialis hat is 
cedelc] 13 ._. Hampole Psalter xxxvL 2 (MS. S.) Gress’ts 
hat grouys hi haim ane in he feld, as brisokis, or ketelokes. 
1523 Fitzherb. Husk § 20 Kedlokes hath a leafe lyke rapes, 
and beareth a yelowe fioure, and is an yll wede. 1620 Mark- 
ham Farevj. Husb. (:62s) 34 Darnell, ketlocks, docks, rape, 
and such like herball stuffe. 1794 Martyn Flora Rust. III. 
loi It lEhiapis arvensts] is known among husbandmen by 
the names of Charlock, Carlock, Garlock, Chadlock, Cadlock, 
and Kedlock. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Rjtnck, Cherlock, Cited- 
lock, or Kedlock. 1890 Gloucester Gloss., Kedlocks, kellocks, 
kelloek, or ketlock. 

2 . Identified with Kex. 

1694 Westmacott Scrigi. Herb. (1695) 86 Hemlock . . 'tis 
known to most, hegig called also Kex, or Kedlock. 1887 
S. Chesh. Gloss., Kedlock (ky’ed-luk), an umbelliferous plant. 
Kee, s.w. dial. f. kye, pi. of Cow : cf. Key sb.^ 
1714 Gay Shegh. Week 11. 21 Cic’ly the Western Lass that 
tends the Kee, The Rival of the Parson's Maid was .She. 
[Note; — Kee, a West-Country Word for Kine or Cows.) 
a 1746 E.vnioor Scolding (E. D. S.) 202 Whan tha goast to 
tha melking o' tha Kee. 

Kee, weakened form of qiio{th : cf. Ka v? 
i6o2 Narcissus (1893) 575 He bee at hand, kee pickpurse. 

Kee, Keeble, obs. ff. Key sb.\ Kibble sb.'b 
Keech (kftj), sb. Obs. exc. dial. Also keach. 
[Of obscure origin. Some mod. dialects (Wilts, 
Hants) have a vb. keech to congeal, consolidate 
(as fat). Sense 2 appears to be related to the 
root of Kechel ; but cf. quot. 1879 

1 . A lump of congealed fat ; the fat of a slaugh- 
tered animal rolled up into a lump. Also dial. 
with other allied meanings. 

In quot. 1613 referring to Cardinal Wolsey', as the son of 
a butcher. Tallow catch in t Hen. IV, u. iv. 252 is e.x- 
plained by some editors as tallow keech. 

[15OT Shaks. 2 Hetu IV, 11. i. loi Did not goodwife Keech 
the Butchers wife come in then?] 1613 — Hen. VIII, 1. i. ss, 
I wonder. That such a Keech can with his very bulke Take 
vp the Rayes o’ th' beneficiall Sun, And keepe it from 
the Earth. [Cf. Steevens note (t778).J 1773 Johnson |n 
y. 4- Steevens' Shaks., Hen. VIII, ix. i, A keech is a solid 
lump or ma-ss. A cake of wax or tallow formed into a 
mould is called yet in some places a keech. j879_ Miss 
Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., Keech, a cake of consolidated 
fat, wax, or tallow. 1886 Elworthy W. Saw. Word-bk., 
Keech, the fat from the intestines of slaughtered animals ; 
the caul. It is usually rolled up while warm into a solid lump. 

2 . (See quot. Cf. N. (f Q. 9th s. VII. 94/2.) 

1677 Littleton Lat. Did., Keech, o-kind of Cake, collyra, 
libuni. 1854 Miss Baker Northanigi. Gloss., Keech, a 
large oblong or triangular pasty, made at Christmas of 
raisins and apples chopped together. 

Hence Keech v, dial, (see quots.). 

1863 Barnes Dorset Gloss., Ketch, Keach, to set hard, as 
melted fat cooling. 1879 Miss Jackson Shrogsh. Word-bk., 
Keech, to consolidate, as warm fat, wax, etc. does in cooling. 

Wilts. Gloss. S.V. Catch. Keach, Keaich, to grow 
thick, as melted fat when setting again. 

Keech., Keed, obs. ff. Keach w., Kin jAI 
Keef, Keejang : see Kef, Kidang. 

Keek (kfk), v. Now only Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: 4 kike, kyke, keke, 5 keky(y)n, kek, 
5-6 Sc, keik, 7- keek. [Not known in OE., hut 
has LG. cognates: yiPDxi,ktken,kiekm ljl)\s.kijkei^. 


LG. ktken (formerly sometimes used in HG.) ; Da. 
kige, Sw. and Norw. kika (prob. from LG.). MDu. 
and LG. had also Idcken (employed by Luthei). 

It is not clear whether the original ME. form was kiken 
or ktken ; the former would agree with the continental forms, 
but the latter would better explain the variant keken, from 
which the mod. keek has come down. It is noticeable that 
the vowel of keck corresponds with that of other words of 
similar meaning, as geek, geeg, geer. Sc. teet, and m.ay be 
due to analogy' or feeling of appropriateness.] 

1 . inir. To peep; to look privily, as through 
a narrow aperture, or round a corner; + to glance, 
gaze (abs.). 

C1386 Chaucer Miller’s T. 259 This Nicholas sat capyng 
euere vp-righte As he had kiked [v.rr. kykyd, keked] on the 
newe moone. Ibid. 655 Into the roof they kiken [so best 
hiss.; also kyken, keken, kepen, loken), and they cape. 
1:1400 Berytt 900 All that he set his eye on, or aftir list to 
keke Anoon he shuld it have, ci^a Promg. Parv. 26g/z 
Kekyyn, or priuely wayty'n (A'., H., S,, P. kekyn), intuor, 
observo.^ 1572 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxii. 47 In hoill 
and boir we by'de . . Dar not keik out for Rebellis that 
dois ryde. a 1605 Montgomfrie Elyting w. Polwart 491 
Some .. in the crowne of it keeks. 111724 in Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) 1 . 60 Keek into the draw-well, Janet. 
1802 in Anderson Cumbld, Ball. 28, I keek by the hay- 
stack, and lissen. For fain wad I see Sally Gray. 1889 
Barrie tVindosu Thrums xvi. 146 Up you’ll be, keekin'., 
through the blind to see if the post's cornin', 
b. yig. Of things 

c 1470 Henryson Mo 7. Fab. viii. (Preach. Swallow), Quhen 
columbine up keikis throw the day. 1723 Ramsay Fair 
Asse77tbly x.xi v, Where they appear, nae vice dare keek. 1790 
A. Wilson Disco7is. Wren Poet. Wks. (1846) 95 The morn 
was keeking frae the e.Tst. 18 . . H. S. Riddell Poet. Wks. 
(1871) 1 . 36 (E. D. D.) The nest o' the birds keeking out 
between The leaves and the roots, 

2 . In verbal phrases used as sbs., as keek in-the- 
stoup, keek-romid-coi tiers. 

1721 Kelly Scot. Prem. 226 Keek in the Stoup was 
ne’er a good Fellow. 1894 Crockett Raiders 307. 1 want 
nae spies and keek-roon-corners in my hoose 1 

3 . Comb. Keek-bo, peep-bo! bo-peep; Keek- 
bogle (At:.), hide-and-seek. 

[1791 J-LEARMONTPum^ 168 Those who now his favour seek 
YVad stand afar, An’ ne’er play at him bogle keik.] 1835 
Webster Rhymes ii (E. D. D.) The sun .. seem'd as if 
playing keekbo wi’ the moon. 

Keek (k/k), sb. Sc. and north, dial, [f. Keek 
®.] A peep ; see the verb. 

1773 Ferousson Poe 7 its (1785) 215 (E. D. D.) So glowr the 
saints when first is given A fav'rite keek 0’ glore and heaven. 
1785 Burns HaUowee 7 i xix, He by' his shouther gae a 
keek. 1824 RedgauntieitPo. xii,Take akeek into Pate s 
letter. 1863 in Robson Bards of Ty 7 te 231 From it down 
every Quayside-chare there s such a glorious keek. 1886 
Stevenson KidTtagged xviii. 174 Let's take another keek at 
the red-coats. 

b. Comb., as keek-bole, a peep-hole ; keek- 
show, a peep-show. 

1B83 Sunday Mag. Sept. 574/2 A rich assortment of merry- 
go-rounds, keek-shows,and jugglers. 1891 R. Ford Thtstle- 
down 87 (E. D. D.) Keek-holes through which fitful glances 
are obtained. 

Keek, variant of Keak v. Obs., to cackle. 

Kee-kee, variant of Kie-kie. 

Keeker (kx'*k3j). north, dial. [f. Keek v. 4 
-ER L] A peeper, a gazer; in pi. the eyes, ‘ peepers’ ; 
spec, an overlooker or inspector in a coal-pit, who 
sees that the coal is sent up in a proper state. 

i8o8-i8 Jamieson, Keekers, a cant term for eyes. Ibid., 
Sfarn-keekei-, a star-gazer, 1863 in Robson Bards of Tyne 
92 Tell wor keeker aw deed . . 'Tell wor owners an viewers 
avv’l howk ne mair coal. 1893 Dvrha7n Direct, go Bennett, 
J., keeker. 

Keeking-glass. Sc. and north, dial, [See 
Keekzi.] A looking-glass. 

<2x724 in Ramsay Tea-t, Misc. (1733) L 60 For the love ye 
bear to me Buy me a keeking-glass. <217^ Burns D/t- 
g 7077 igtii 3 My face was but the keekin’ glass, An' there 
ye saw your picture. 2820 Scott Monast. xiv, A breast- 

g late you might see to dress your hair in, as well as in that 
eeking-glass. 1882 J. Walker yaunt 4 other Poe7Us 12 
A bonnie lass That plaits her ringlets at the keeking glass. 
Keek-keek, int. Sc. and north, dtal. Also 6 
.Jr. keik, keik, [f. Keek vI\ A call used by 
children in the game of hide-and-seek. 

a 1568 Jok 4 yy7iny 13 in Laing Anc, Poet. Scot. 358 ‘Te 
he quod Jynny, ‘ keik, keik, 1 se 30 w 1893 Northufitbla, 
Gloss., Keek-keek, the word used by children in play'ing 
hide-and-seek. 

Keel (kri), sb?- Forms: 4-6 kele, (4 kelle, 5 
keole, 6 kyele, kile), 6-7 keele, Sc. keill, 7- keel, 
[prob. a. ON. kjgl-r (Da. kj^l, Sw. kdt) •.-~*kelu~z ; 
not connected with Du. and G. kiel (Keel sb.'^'). 
F. quille, in a Rouen document of 1382 (Hatz.- 
Darm. ), was prob. also from ON- ; Sp. q-uilla. It. 
chiglia may be from French. The sense-develop- 
ment of the English word has been influenced by 
its use to translate L. carina keel, hull, ship. 

ON. kjqlr is not parallel, either In sense or forrn, with the 
OE. (sciges) celae, which in the earliest glossaries renders 
L. rostrtmi beak.] 

1 . The lowest longitudinal timber of a ship or 
boat, on which the framework of the whole is built 
up ; in boats and small vessels forming a prominent 
central ridge on the under surface ; in iron vessels, 
a combination of iron plates taking the place and 
serving the purpose of tne keel of a wooden vessel. 
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tJS* [s®® keel~roj>e in 7 b"]. 138^ Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
11. 233 J>e schippe was .l>ritty cubite high from J>eciile [w.r. 
hele] to (je hacches. 1398 — Barth. De P. R.y, xxxii. (MS. 
Bodl.) If. T7b/i Alle }?£ bones in ))e body beb ifounded in be 
rigge, as a schippe of be keole. 1496 Naval Acc. Hen. VII 
(1896) 181 For Reparacion . . of the Soueraignes grete Bote & 
Jolywat.. for the Kele& Beige of the same._ iss^ Robinson 
tr. More’s UtoJ). 1, (1895) 31 Aftetwarde thei founde shyppes 
wyth xydged kyeles. 15SS Eden Decades 2 The keele or 
bottome of the biggeste vessell ranne vpon a blynde rocke. 
i6ii Florid, Dare carena, to giue the keele, to carene as 
Manners say. 1622 Malvnes Auc. Laiu Merck. 152 Then 
shall he [unfit pilot], .lose his hiie, ..or else (by the Law 
of Denmarke) passe thrice vnder the Ships Keele. 1665 
Land. Gaz. No. 5/1 A Vessel you have heard so much of 
with a double Keel. 1725 Porn Odyss. ii. 468 The crooked 
keel the patting surge divides. 1804 Naval Chron. XI. 212 
A boat oversets and lies keel up. 1849 LoNor, Build. SJiiJi 
136 The keel of oak for a noble ship, Scarfed and bolted, 
straight and strong. 2869 SiaE. Reed Shipbuild. ii. 18 The 
keels of iron ships were originally external, and not unfre- 
quently of wood. 1871 R. Ellis Catullus Ixiv.io Texture 
of upright pine with a keel’s curved rondure uniting. 
fig. 1642 Fuller Holy !?■ Prof, St. i. i. z Our good wife 
sets up a sail accoiding to the keel of her husbands estate. 
i£^8 Lit. World 20 May 453 The keel of his education was 
laid at Dummer House, near Basingstoke. 

b. With qualifying terms ; bar-keel, a project- 
ing keel formed by a bar or plate; box- keel, 
a composite iron keel whose section is that of a 
box ; dish-keel, a keel formed of iron-plates with 
dish-shaped section ; drop-keel, (42) a centre- 
board; lb) a projecting keel, as distinguished from 
a flat plate-keel ; false keel, {a) an additional 
keel attached to the bottom of the true keel to 
protect it and inciease the stability of tlie vessel ; 
{b) an external keel subsequently added to a vessel; 
inner keel, the kelson of an iron vessel ; outer 
keel, the plate-keel in the hull of an iron vessel ; 
plate-keel, a keel formed by a line of iron plates, 
which do not project below the hull ; rank-keel, 
a very deep keel ; sliding keel, a centre-board ; 
vertical keel (see quots. 1883 and 1890); etc. See 
also BiLGK'KEEL,7?«-.5ee^ (Fin sb. G). 

1627 False keel [see False a. 17 h]. 1691 T. H[ale] Acc. 
New Invent. 49 New Stirrups put to secure the false Keel. 
I7 o6Phillips, Rank-keel is a deep Keel, which keeps a Ship 
well from rolling. 1792 Lo. Chatham \n ^Naval CMon. 
XIII. 203 His Majestys armed Vessel built with sliding 
Keels. 2805 Ibid. 2or In the year 1774, that gentle- 
man [Capt. J. Schank, R.N.] first constructed a Boat 
with sliding keels. 1823 Clark, etc. Shipwrights Scale 
Prices 4 To chisel up the under side of the main or false 
keel. _ 1874 Thearle Naval Arehit, 69 There are three 
principal forms of keel in vogue, viz— bar, flat plate, and 
centre plate or side bar keels. Of these the former is the 
commonest. 1883 Nares Constr, Ironclad 4 The vertical 
keel. ,is placed upright on its edge on the outer keel. .It is 
about feet high, and on it, parallel to the outer keel, is 
fastened the inner keel. 1890 W. J. Gordon Foundry 65 
On the blocks is laid the flat keel, which is practically the 
centre-line of plating; on this is placed the vertical keel, and 
on this come the keelsons. 

c. Phr. In keel, in the hull. On (or with) even 
keel, with the keel level : see Even a. 1 c. 

1^68 ScMPiLL Marg, Fleming 9 in Satir. Poems Reform, 
xlvi. With evin keill befoir the wind Scho is richt fairdy 
with a saill. 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. xi. 54 
Trying her sailing, .upon an euen Keele, _ 1643 Prynne 
Sov. Power Pari. App. 209 Those who are in keel [are] as 
safe as those in the shrouds, if the storme rage. 1867 
F. rEANCis_..^«^/j«^ix, A steady draw and an even keel. 

2 . A ship, vessel, {fioetic, after L. carlnal) 

a 1547 Earl Surrey Mneid ir. 229 The God that they by 
sea had brought In warped keeles. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Past. iv. 47 No Keel shall cut the Waves for foreign Ware. 
1870 Morris Earthly Par, 1 . 1. 16 To buy a new keel with 
my gold. And fill her with such things as she may hold, 
b. A yacht built with a permanent keel instead 
of a centre-board. 

1883 Harper's Mag, Aug. 453/1 Many keels are afloat. 

3 . That part of anything which corresponds in 
position, form, or otherwise to a ship’s keel ; the 
bottom or under surface ; a keel-like lower part. 

*726 "Lmax Albertt s Arehit. II. lo/i The keel or bottom 
of any weight, that is to be drawn a]ong,shou’d be even and 
solid. 181S Sporting Mag. XLVI. 13T Tom knock'd his 
friend keel upwards on the floor. 1826 J. Adamson Sk. 
Inform. RaiURoads 6 To the part projecting downwards . . 
we may apply the. .designation of the keel of the rail. 

4 . A cential ridge along the back or convex sur- 
face of any organ or structure, as a leaf, a petal, 
a glume of grass, the lower mandible of a bird, etc. 

1597 Gerarde Herbal r. Ixxxvi. 138 The blades of the 
Leeke be long..hauing a keele or crest in the backside. 
1807 Vancouver Agric, Devon (18x3) 327 The full-sized 
North Devon cow,, .open bosom, with a deep chest or keel 
precedingand between its legs. 1831-6 Woodward MoUusca 
43 The discoidal ammonites sometimes. .have the keel on 
one side, instead of in the middle, 1852 Dana Crust, u 595 
The beak is rather short, .with a keel above. 1870 Hooker 
Stud, Flora 214 Leaves with the keel usually setose. 

6 . spec, in Bot. and Zool. 

a. The two lowest petals of apapilionaceouscorolla.more 
or less united and shapedliketheprowof aboat; thecarina; 
also any analogous structure in other orders, as the lower 
petal in Polygala, etc. b. A prominent ridge along the 
Dreasthoneof birds of theclass Carinaise, at first cartilaginous 
butafterwards becoming ossified, tc. A name for the noto- 
chord which appears in an egg during incubation (phs.), 
1^4 N. Fairfax Bulk Selv. 35 'The shaplings or tiny 
keeles of the great Malpighiuses eggs, 1766 Parsons in 


Phil. Trans. LVI. 208 The crane is the next.. which has 
such a turning of the aspera arteria in the keel of the 
sternum. X770-4 A. Hunter Georg. Ess. iiZop) III. 116 The 
medullary substance, with what Malpighi calls the keel 
[carina) and the nervous system, are latent in the egg. 1776 
J. Lee Inirod. Bot, Explan. Terms 396 Carina, the Keel, 
the lower Petal often in Form of a Bdat. 1843 Lindley Sch. 
Bot. iv. (1858) 39 (Polygala) Petals hypogynous, 3; of which 
one is anterior and larger than the rest (the keelj. 1870 
Rollfston Anim Life Introd. 55 Birds are divided into 
two orders, the Ratitie, in which the sternum has no crest . . 
and the Carinaise, in which the sternum has a crest or keel. 

6. Arch. A ridge or edge on a rounded moulding. 
1879 Sir G. Scott Led. Archil. I. 248 The heaviness of 

large loll mouldings was often relieved by. .raised edges or 
‘keels '. 1886 Willis & Clark II. 133 The large 

rounds have both narrow fillets or wings, and sharp edges or 
keels, worked on them. 

7 . Comb. a. General, as keel-rib, -timber’, keel- 
hilled, -compelling, -shaped, -spannmg adjs. 

1669 Manner's Mag.v. 43 Having the Proportion 

of any one Ship . .with the length of her Keel-Timbers. 1787 
Pam. Plants 1 . 33 Per[ianth] . . the valvelets keel-compressed. 
i8xa Byron Ch. Har. it. xx, Blow, swiftly blow, thou keel- 
compelling gale, 1851-6 Woodward MoUusca 241 Their 
keel-shaped foot is adapted for ploughing through sand or 
mud. 1854 Gould Toucans 2, Ramphasios carinaius. 
Keel-hilled Toucan. _ 1871 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) L 
245 The boats are built high stem and stern, with the keel-rib 
running up into an ornament at each end. 

b. Special combs. : keel-hand, a strip of iron 
fastened along the keel of a boat; keel-bill, keel- 
bird, a West Indian bird, Crotophaga minor, of 
the cuckoo family; keel-block, one of the sliort 
pieces of timber on which the keel of a vessel tests 
in building or in a dry dock (Hameisly Naval 
Encycl. 1881); f keel-drawing = Keelhauling; 
keel-line, {ci) the line of timber forming the keel ; 
ip) a small rope tised in lacing a bonnet or addi- 
tional sail to the foot of another sail ; keel-mould- 
ing, a roll-moulding having a keel (sense 6) woiked 
on it, frequent in mediaeval architecture; keel- 
petal : see 5 a ; keel-piece, one of the timbers 
or sections composing the keel (Hamersly Nav. 
Encycl.) ; keel-plate, one of the iron plates form- 
ing the keel in iron vessels ; keel-raking = Keel- 
hauling; keel-riveter, a machine for riveting 
the keels of iron vessels on the stock; t keel- 
rope, ‘ a coarse rope formerly used for clearing the 
limber holes ’ by diawing it backwards and for- 
wards (Smyth Sailor's IVord-bk.) ; keel-staple, 
a staple used in fastening the false keel to tlie 
main keel (ibid.). Also Keel-boat, Keelhaul v. 

1837 P. COLQUHOUN Comp. Oarsman's Guide 28 The*keel- 
band, a thin strong piece of iron coming up over the nose, 
and up to the transom. i8n G. Shaw Gen, Zool. VIII. 382 
The *Keel-Blll is a bird of a tame and gentle nature. r7oo 
S. L. tr. Fryke's Voy. E. Did. 10 This Punishment is call'd 
Keel-halen, which may be call’d in English 'Keel-drawing. 

Sporting Mag.YD/AN.xz^ Prior tothe'‘‘keel-Une being 
placed on the stocks. 1851 Kipping Sailmaking (ed. 2) 37 
Bonnets have a head tabling, 2^ inches broad, on which 
a line of 12-thread, named Keel-hne, for forming the latch- 
ings, is_ sewed in bights. 1876 Darwin Cross-Fertil. 155 
They did not depress the 'keel-petals so as to expose the 
anthers and stigma. t874_ Thearle Naval Archil. 73 A 
vertical 'keel plate, extending from the inner surface of the 
flat keel plates to the inner bottom plates. 1706 Phillips 
s. V. Ducking, If the Offence be great, he is also drawn 
under the Stiips-Keel; which is termed * Keel-raking. 1352 
Each. Acc. Q. R, Bundle 20 No. 27 (P. R. O.) Et de lir. 
solutis pro quadam corda de crine, vocata 'Kellerope posit 
um (sic) in fundo navis ad faciendum per navem bonum 
exitum aque. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Yng. Seamen 14. 
i6z7 — Seaman's Gram. vi. 28 The Keele rope., is of haire 
in the Keele to scower the Limber holes. 

Keel (kfl), sb.'l Forms: 5 kele, 5-7 keil(l, 
(6 keile, keyle), 6-7 keele, (8 kiell), 7- 'keel, 
[app. a. MDu. kiel (=MLG. kU, Ml, MHG. kiel), 
ship, boat, repr. a Com, Teut. word pkeuloz) 
which appears (chiefly in poetry) as OE. clol, OS. 
kiol, OHG. chiol, ckeol, chiel, ON. kjdll. These 
forms cannot be connected with ON. kjgl-r keel 
(see Keel jiJ.I) ; but under the influence of Scan- 
dinavian, English, or French, or of all combined, 
the Du. and G. kiel has since the i6th c. lost its 
original sense of ‘ship’ and acquired that of 
‘ keel ’ (Keel sbX) : see Grimm, Kluge. 

OE. ciol would have given *cheel in modern Eng.} 

1 . A flat-bottomed vessel, esp. of the kind used 
on the Tyne and Wear for the loading of colliers ; 
a lighter. 

The name is or has been in local use in the east of England 
from the Tyne to the Norfolk Broads; it has also been used 
in U.S. locally both for a river and a coasting vessel. The 
old keel which brought coal from the upper Tyne to ships 
in the harbour at Tynemouth was carvel-built and had 
a square sail, as well as a heavy oar worked by three keel- 
bullies. The existing keel is clinker-built and used only 
for riverside traffic. See R. Oliver Heslop in N, ^ Q. gth 
Ser. VII. 63-6. 

1322 [implied in Keeler'], 1421 Act 9 Hen, V, c. ro 
Certeinz vesselx appeliez Keles, par les queux tieix charbons 
sont caries de la terre jesques a les naefs en le dit port, 
xsgi-z Act 23 Hen.VIII,c.xi Manyshippes,kelles,cogges, 
and botes . . haue heretofore had their franke passages . . vpon 
the saide riuer. 1^6 Langley Pol, Verg. de Invent, ui. 
xi. 78 Pheniciens [invented] the Keele or demye barke, 
1600 Holland Livy xxi. Ivii. 426 Convoy of victuals . . 


which came by the Po, in Keeles and such like vessels. 
1669 Land. Gaz, No. 342/4 Two Wisbidge Keels were forced 
upon the shear in this Bay. 1708 J. C. Compl. Collier (1845) 
48 Those Persons who live at the Ports and have Keels 
(which are much like to Lighters Built) to load the Ships. 
1808 Pike Sources Mississ. 111. App. 31 It .. is 300 yards 
wide and navigable for large keels. 1833 Ht. Martineau 
Tale Tyne ii. 41 A waggon was at the moment being 
emptied into a keel. 1863 in Tyneside Songs 16 Weel may 
the keel row, that my laddie’s in. _ i869_Frecman Norm. 
Cong. III. xiv. 362 [The Wharfe] still navigable as high as 
Tadcaster for the small craft of the river, whose local name 
of keels suggests the meinor3' of the first vessels which landed 
our fathers in the Isle of Britain. 1876 in Ruskin Pars 
Clav. VI. 395 Humber Keels are.. house and home to the 
Keel family. 1883 G. C. Davies Norfolk Broads iv. (1884) 
32 There was another class of vessels called ‘ Keels ’, which 
were fitted with huge square lug-sails, and were chiefly used 
for carrying timber. These are now unknown. 

b. The quantity of coals carried in a keel, now 
= 8 Newcastle chaldrons or 21 tons 4 cvvt. 

The statute of 1421 shows that a keel was then supposed 
to carry 20 chalders, but the weight of the chalder is not 
given (cf. quot. 1529 below). 

[1421 Act 9 Hen. V, c. 10 Tieles Keles del portage . de 
XX chaldrez. 1329 W. Frankeleyn in Fiddes JVolsey (1^26) 
II. 163 A great substance of colis to the nombre of 25 score 
kele, every kele contayning 20. chald'.] 1750 Clephone 
yrnl. in C. Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist, App. (1861) 550 A 
Kiell is 8 chaldcr. 1763 Sir S. Janssen Smuggling 112 An 
ordinary Ship-Load [of coals] xs about fifteen Keel, every 
Keel is about eight Newcastle Chaldron, and each pf those 
Chaldrons are seventy two Bushels. i8ts Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 82 Scale for manning the ships.. ships of six keels, 
four men two boys. 1831 Kipping Sail-making (ed. 2) 92 
note, A collier is said to carry so many ‘ keels of coals '. 

2 . Used to render OE, ciol in the passage of the 

O.E. Chron. relating to the first coming of the 
Angles to Britain. (Cf. Chiule, Cyule.) 

In this use often erroneously identified with Keel jA’, on 
the analogy of L. carina keel and ship, 

[CS25 Gildas De Excidio Brit, xxiii, Trihus,_ut lingua 
ejus [gentis] exprimitur, cyulis, nostra lingual ongis navibus, 
a 1000 0 . E. Chron. an. 449 (Laud MS.) HI pa coman on 
hrim ceolum hider to Brytene.] 1605 Verstegan Dec. 
Intell, XV, Hingistus and Horsus .. had the conduction of 
these forces over into Brittains in three great and long 
shippes, then called keeles. 1683 Stillinofl. Orig. Brit. v. 
3x3 The Angles or Saxons.. came hither in three Keels or 
long Boats at first. 1881 Green Making Eng. i. 28 In three 
' keels ’ . . these Jutes landed at Ebbsfleet Jn the Isle of Thanet. 

3 . Comb., as keel-holder, -ozmer; keel-deeter 
(-dighter), dial, (see quot. 1789 and Dight v. 
14 f). See also Keel-boat, -bully, -manI, 

1789 Brand Hist, Newcastle 1 1 . 262 note. The wives and 
daughters, .who sweep the keeks, and have the sweepings 
for their pains, are called Keeldeeters. 1891 Pall Mall G. 
14 Feb. 4/2 A small keelholder in Hull. Ibid, x June 1/3 
The son of a small keelowner. 

Keel (kfl)> Chiefly Sc. Also 5 keyle, 
6 keyll, keil, 9 keal. [Of uncertain origin. Gael, 
and Ir, c/l may be from Sc.] 

1 . A variety of red ochreons iron-ore used for 
marking sheep, stone, timber, etc. ; ruddle. Also, 
the red mark made with this on sheep, etc. 

1480 Acta Dom. Cone. (1839) 37/2 To prufe J>at jre gudis. . 
war one J>e lard of fernyis avne landis, & had his keyle & 
his mark. 13x3 Douglas ZEnels x. vii. 82 At this time has 
Pallas . . Markyt 50U swa , . That by hys keyll je may be knaw 
fra thens. 1396 Compt Bulk D. Wedderbwm (S.H.S.) 46 
Twa furris hard Keill. 1728 B.m.isk'i Betty Kale iii,With 
a piece cawk and keel . . He can the picture draw Of you or 
me. X78p Burns Captain Grose’s Peregrin, ii, He has an 
unco sleight O’ cauk and keek 1817 Blackw. Mag, II. 
8 s/i The ewes weie ., half covered with a new keel, with 
which Millar had himself marked them. 1882 J. Hardv 
in Proc. Berw. Nat Club IX. No. 3. 430 A band of ‘keel’ 
or ruddle occurs in a quarry. 1894 Crockett Raiders 382, 
I took, .to the trade of selling., red keel for the sheep. 

2 . Weaving. A mark made (with keel or other 
substance) by the warper at each end of a warp of 
yarn before it is delivered to the weaver, to ensure 
his weaving and returning the full length of the 
yam given out to him. 

a 1813 A. Wilson Poems, Hollander, Anither’s been upo’ 
the push, To get his keel in claith. 18W T. 'RwznSummer 
Queenyz-i The pattern weel might stan' the light Fair woven 
to the keek <21883 W. Sim in Poets Clt^kmannan, 139 
Tramp_ your treadles tell ye see Your hinmost keel and 
thrum in. 

tKeel, jA'* Obs. rare. US. keele, keelle, 
kelle = G. keile (OHG. chella), ladle, vessel, tub : 
in quots. 1617 and 1730-6 app. erron. associated 
with Keel Keeleb^.] a tub or vat for 
holding liquor. 

xifii Naval Acc. Hen. F// 1x896)72 Keeles. .iijjSpittes of 
lren,.j, Gridirnes. .ij. 1617 Minsheu Dwtor 2i<3lx Keele, 
a vessell to coole wort or new brewed Ale and Beere. 1648 
Hexham, A Keel for wine or beer, een vat ofte kuyfe [etc.]. 
1730^ Bailey (fok), Keel, a vessel for liquors to stand and 
cool in. 

Keel (kzl), &.1 Obs. exc. dial. Forms: i crelan, 
c 61 an, 2-4kelen, 4 keelen, 4-6 kele, 5 keyle, 
keille, 6 kiele, keale, 5-7 keele, 6- keel. [Com. 
Tent. : OE. cdtlan, cilan — Du. koelen, LG. kbleit, 
OHG, chuolen, kualen (MHG. kiielen, G. kiihUn), 
ON. kcela (Da. k^le, Sw, kyld) \—*koljan f. *kdl-’. see 
Cool a. and v., and cf. Akele.] 

1 . irans. To cool ; to cause to lose heat ; to 
refresh by cooling. 

c 823 Vesp, Psalter xxxviii. [xxxix.] 14 Dset ic sie ^ecoeled 
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EEELIVINE. 


[L. refrigererl. agoo 0 . £. MartyroL iS JIai. 40 Se 
uplica ScB. .celeS j^aera tungla haeto. a. xyxi Cursor M. 12541 
He . . hent his hand and bleu )?ar-in Keland he made al hale 
his hand. 138Z Wyclif Luke xvi. 24 Send Lazarus, that he 
dippe the laste part of his fyngur in watir, and kele my 
Uinge. C1470 Harding Chron. xciv. ii, In water [he] was 
cast, his fieshe to keele and lisse. 1502 Arnolde Chron, 
(1811) 168 And the North Weeste wynde haue kynde to 
kiele and drye too mych trees that be newe sett. 1581 
J. "BmA, Maddoti's Ansio.Osor. 483 b, You . may keepe your 
breath to keale your potage. 1828 Craven Dial., Keel, to 
cool. 1883 A hnondb. .y H udders/. Gloss, s. v., A person may 
keel himself, or let his tea keel. 

b. Spec. To cool (a hot or boiling liquid) by 
stirring, skimming, or pouring in something cold, 
in order to prevent it from boiling over; hence 
freq. in phr. to keel the pot. Also fig. 

*393 Langl. P. pi. C. xxii. 280 And lerede men a ladel 
bygge with a long stele. That cast foi to kele IB.-fe.rt MX. 
275 kepe] a ciokke and saue (jc fatte aboue. C1420 Liter 
Cocorum ii \Vhenne hit welles up, thou schalt hit kele 
With a litel ale. 1536 Remedy Sedition 21 a. 1388 Shaks. 
L. L. L. V, ii. 930 While greasie lone doth keele the pot. 
160Z Marston Ant. <y Mel. v'. Wks. 1856 I. 56 Boy, keele 
youi mouth, it runnes over. 1607 — What youiuill in Auc. 
Drama. II. 199 Faith Doricus, thy brain boils, keel it, keel 
it, or all the fat’s in the fire. 1781 Hutton Tour Caves 
(ed. 2) Gloss. (E, D. S.), Keel, to keep the pot from boiling 
over. 1846 Brockett N. C. Gloss. fed._ 3) I 243 There is a 
local game called ‘ Keeling the pot in which a girl says, 

‘ Mother, the pot’s boiling over ’ ; and the answer is, ‘ Get 
a ladle and keel it 

*t" 2 . Jig. To make less violent, eager, or ardent ; 
to assuage, mitigate, lessen. Obs. 

c ss.’!^ Lamb. Horn. 141 pa twelf kunreden sculden per 
mide heore purst kelen. c 1230 Halt Meid. 25 To kele pi lust 
wip fulpe of pi licome. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints .xxi. {.Clement) 
102 pai cuth nocht keyle hyre care. C1400 Destr. Troy 
11464 His corage was kelit with age. 1308 Fisher 7 Penit. 
Ps. cii. Wks. (1876) 138 To slake and kele the hete of 
vnlawfull desyre. 1641 Milton Reform, ii. Wks. (1851) 44 
Likely to lessen and keel the affections of the Subject. 

•pb. With personal object and const. ofi,firoiii. 
c 1420 Anturs o/Arth. iv, Thay..Cumfordimhor keiiettes, 
to kele horn of care, c 1430 Merlin 214^ The kynge yet was 
not keled of the love of the stiwardes wif. c 1460 Townelcy 
Myst. iii. 118 , 1 thee command, from cares the to keyle. 

3 . intr. To become cool or cold. 

c 1420 Liber Cocorum ig Take a pownde of ryse, and sethe 
horn wele, Tyl that thay brostene; and let honi kele. 
1450-^ tr. Secreta Secret. 26 If thou ete and haue noon 
appetite, pe hete of thi stomak shalle kele. c 1485 E. E. 
Misc. (Warton Club] 78 Than let hit kele to hit be lewke- 
warme. 1302 Arnolde Chron. (1811) 188 Set it otter the fire 
. .and then let it keele awhile. 1883 [see sense i]. 

4 . jig. To grow cold, in feeling, etc. ; to become 
less violent, fervid, or ardent, to ‘ cool down ’ ; to 
diminish, in intensity. Const. ofi,firom. 

£1323 Metr, Horn 32 Mi soru sal son kele. Ibid, 67 
O pryde comes all his unsell, That neuer may slake ne kell. 
a 1340 Hampole Psalter xli. 13 He gars ,sa many kele fra 
goals luf. _ I c 1460 Hoiu a Marchande dyd hys IVy/e 
betray 265 in Hazl. E. P. P. {1864) I. 208 The marchaiidys 
care be gan to kele. 1304 C’tess Richmond tr. De Iinita- 
tione IV. (E. E. T. S.) 265 Vnto me. .that so often syiines, and 
so soon keles. 1818 Todd s. y., ‘He keals that is, he is 
cowardly ; his courage cools. Lane. 1891 Sheffield Gloss. 
Suppl. s. v., ‘ The door never keels of beggars 

Keel (kfl)j [f. Keel 

1 . trans. To plough (the sea) with a keel. 
{itonce-tise.) 

1808 jr. Barlow Columb, ix, 534 The Lombards keel their 
Adriatic main. 

2 . intr. Of a ship : To roll on her keel. 

1867 Smvth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Keeling. 

3 . trans. To turn up the keel of, show the 
bottom of. Keel over, to turn over, 'turn wrong side 
uppermost turn (a man or beast) upon his back ; 
to upset, capsize, {lit, and Jig.') Orig, U. S, 

1828 Webster, Keel, to turn up the keel; to show the 
bottom. 1836 Mrs. Stowe Dred I. 116 (Bartlett] When 
w'e get keeled up, that will be the last of us. 1876 Besant 
& Rice Gold. Bijterfly (1877) 148 He was keeled back .. 
on a strong chair, with his feet on the front of the table. 
1894 Stockton in Mrs. Clifford Grey Romance, eic, 17s We 
now all set to work to keel over the yacht, 1897 R. Kipling 
Captains Courageous i. 6 It would take more than this to 
keel me over. 

b. intr. To turn or be turned over; to be upset; 
to fall over or be felled as if by a shock. Orig. IJ.S. 

a i860 N. Y. Despatch (Bartlett), Keel over they must, 
and a gradual careen would he much better than a sudden 
capsize. 1895 Men of Moss-Hags sCh, ^g'S They 

keeled ower on their backs. 18^ Olive Schreiner Trooper 
Pei. Halketi II. 209 The third man keeled round on to his 
stomach again. 

+ Keel, Ohs. rare. [f. Keel trans. 
To convey in a keel. Hence Kee’ling vhl, sb. 

1591 R. Hitchcock in Garrard's Art lYarrc^iS Where 
theysende it downe inkeeles, to glue for keelingof a quarter 
iiij. d. 1399 Nashe Lenten Stwffie (1871) 27 Their goods and 
merchandise, from beyond seas, are keeled up . . to their 
very thiesholds [in Norwich]. 

Keel (kfl), [f. Keel trans. To 

mark with ruddle. Hence Kee'ling vbl. sb. 

1308 Kcnnedie Flyting m. Dunbar 431 Thow has thy 
clamschellis, and thy burdoun kelde \Bann. MS. keild]. 
1562 Winbet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 1 . 33 Be _ war to 
moue..seditioun in this nobyll townbeBoure c.Tlking and 
keling. c 1817 Hogg Tales I, Sb. 1 . 142 Sheep . .all . .smeared 
and keeled. 1886 C. Scott Sheep Farming 131 The sale 
ewe lambs in hill flocks are also keeled on the neck to dis- 
tinguish them fVom the wether lambs. 


Keel, obs. variant of Kiln. 

Keelage (kf’ledg). ray-e. [f. Keel j/i.l + -AGE ; 
in med.L. killagiiiml\ A toll or due payable by 
a ship on entering or anchoring in a harbour. 

[1^09 in Rymer Fa'dera VIII. 373 Capit ibi Killagiuin, 
scilicet de qualibet Navi cum Batello applicante ibi, Octo 
Denarios [etc.].] 1679 Blount Anc. Tenures 146 Keelage, 

whereby he had by custom what is here expressed for 
the Keel of every ship, that came into his sea-port with a 
boat. 1683 Termes de la Ley, Keelage .. is a Custom paid 
at Haitlepool in Durham, for every Ship coming into 
that Poit. 1823 BROCKE.TT, Keelage, keel dues in port. 
Keelavine, variant of Keelivine. 

Keel-boat (k? IbJ“t). [f. Keel jAI and 2.] 
t a. ? A small keel : cf. Keel j 5.2 Obs. b. A 
large fiat boat used on American rivers, e. A yacht 
having a keel instead of a centre-board. 

a. 1693 Lond, Gaz. No. Q073/1 An Act for the better 
Admeasurement of Keels and Keel-Boats, in the Poit of 
Nevv-Castle. 1746 Act 19 Geo. II, c. 22 Any Ship, Pink, 
Crayer, Lighter, Keil-boat, or other Vessel whatsoever. 

b. 1822 J. Flint Lett. Amcr. 85 Keel boats are large 
shallow vessels, varying fiom thirty to seventy tons burden. 
They are built on a keel with ribs, and covered with plank, 
as ships are. 1837 W. Ikmng Capt. Bonneville Wl. 119 
Captain Sublette was ascending the Yellowstone with a keel 
boat, laden with supplies. 

C. 1893 lYestm. Gaz, 17 Oct. 5/3 On the other side of the 
Atlantic the most famous contemporary yachts have also 
been keel-boats. Ibid., It has been a matter of general 
opinion that, other things being equal, a keel boat can run 
a centreboard. ' 

Keel-bully, [f. Keel sb.^ + Bully sb.'i 2.] 
One of the crew of a keel; a Tyneside lighterman. 

a 1700 B. E. Diet, Cant. Crew, Keel-bullies, Lightermen 
that carry Coals to and from the Ships, so called in Derision. 
1789 Brand Hist. Keiucastle II. 261 note, i860 [see Bully 
sb.'- 2]. 1863 in Robson Bards Tyne 73 The keelbullies 
a', Byeth greet an’ sma‘. 

Keele, obs. variant of Kiln sb. 

Keeled (kf Id), a. [f. Keel sb.'b + -ed 2.] a. Of 

a boat : Having a keel ; furnished with a keel, 

1847 Medwin Shelley 1 . 239 The boat was.. keeled and 
clinkei -built. 1833 Sir H. Douglas Milit. Bridges 100 As 
is often the case with keeled boats, the sides and timbers 
are slight 

b. Having a central dorsal ridge ; carinate. 

1787 Fam. Plants 1 . 99 Perianth five-pai ted . . the divisions, 
awl'd, keel'd. /AVf. 375 Seeds . keel’d, annexed to the gaping 
suture. 1828 Stark Elem. Nat. Hist. II. 83 Shell oblong,. . 
flattish on the posterior, and somewhat angulated and keeled 
on the anterior side. 1848 R. Tyas Favourite Field Flowers 
I, 3 Two strap-shaped, keeled, and blunt leaves. 1865 
Reader 29 Apr. 486/2 The keeled sternum, the grand feature 
of the skeleton of birds, is .yeiy fully developed. 1879 Sir 
G. Scott Lect. Archit, II. .xiiL 148 Their edges often filleted, 
or ‘ keeled that is, decorated by an arris or edge projecting 
from their round surface. 

Keeledar, Keeleg, var. Killadar, Killick, 
Keeler Hkrlar). rare. Also4keler, [f. Keel 
jA 2 + .ERk] fa. Akeelman. b. (see quot. 1875). 

1322 Tynemouth Chariulary (MS.) If. 68 [cf Gibson 
Monast, Tynemouth I. 139] Et omnes..seruientesin bargi-d 
qui dicuntur kelers . . venient quolibet anno ad Natale 
domini in festo sanctorum Innocentium apud Whiteley. 1873 
lire's Diet. Arts, Keeler, a manager of coal-barges and 
colliers in the Durham and Northumberland districts. 

Keeler ‘A Obs. exc. dial. Forms: 5 kelare, 
kyler, 6 kieler, kealer, -or, 7 keellar, 7-keeler, 
(8-9 killer), [f. Keel vf y -er 1.] 

1 . A vessel for cooling liquids ; a shallow tub 
used for household purposes. 

c 1440 Promp. Pan), 269/2 Kelare, \os&d[\o,/rigidarium. 
1463 in Poston Lett. HI. 43s, vj kylers, ij clensyng sates. 
1367 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 211 In the brewhouse, iiij 
leades for kealors. ifci Holland Pliny H. 510 They 
vsed to seeth the same, .and poure it into certaine troughs or 
broad keelers of wood. 1758 Franklin Z.ril 4 , etc. Wks. 1840 
VI. 536 A shallow tray, or keeler, should be under the frame 
to receive any water that might diip from the w'etted cloths. 
1823 Ann. Reg. 72 A milk-tub, which they call a keeler. 
Mad. dial, {Kent), Put the water in that keeler and set it 
outside, it will soon cool then. 

2 . A shallow wooden box used in dressing 
mackerel {Cent. Diet. 1890). 

3 . Co 7 nb., as keeler-Hib. 

1866 Lowell Biglcno Papers Introd., Keelor-tuh, one in 
which dishes are washed. 

Keeles, Keel-fat, var. Kayles, Keel-vat, 
Kee‘lfu. 1 . [f. Keel sbfi -b -fol.] As much as 
a keel will hold. 

1478-9 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 647, 2 keylfulls 
lapidum. 

Keelhaul (kf-lhgl), v. Also 7-9 -hale, 8 9 
-hawl. [ad. Du. kielhalen (with the elements 
englished as keel, haul ) ; cf. also G. kielholen. Da. 
kj'jlhale, Sw. kolhala, app. all fiom Du. 

Du. kielhalen occurs in an ordinance of 1629 ; the punish- 
ment itself is mentioned, in an ordinance of 1560, as onder 
den kiele deurstricken-, abolished in Holland in 1833.] 
trans. To haul (a person) under the keel of a ship, 
either by lowering him on one side and hauling 
him across to the other side, or, in the case of 
smaller vessels, lowering him at the bows and 
drawing him along under the keel to the stern. 

[1626 Capt. Smith Accid. Vug. Seamen 4 To punish 
offenders.. as ducking at Yards arme, bawling vnder the 
Keele.] 16M Lond. Gas. No. 112/3 He .. caused Blake to 
be loaded with Chains.. and. .ordered him to be three times 
Keel-haled (.is they [the Dutch] call it), 1731 Smollett 


Per. Pic. (1779) I. XXV. 231 He ought to be keel-hawled 
for his presumption. 1769 Falconer Did. Marine (1789), 
Donner la grand Cale, to keel-haul ; a punishment peculiar 
to the Dutch. 1831 Trelawnty Adv. Younger Son 1 . 203 
If I catch any more on board, I’ll keelliale them. 1882 
Standard ii Sept. 5/5 Two officers of Arabi’s army.. had 
been keel-hauled. 

Hence Kee'UvaiUing' vhl. sb , the action of draw- 
ing under the keel ; the fact of being keelhauled ; 
also Kee’lhara sb., an act of keelhauling. 

*7S3 M jss_ C ollier Art Tortnent. 13 Some sorts of curious 
marine discipline, as the cat-of-nine-tails, keel-hawling, and 
the like. 1821 Blackiu. Mag. X. 366 Even previous to 1797 
the old punishment of ‘ keel-hauling ’, for slight offences, had 
entirely gone out. 1831 Trelawncy Adv. Younger Son 
(i8go) 450, 1 was about to treat him with a keeihale. 

Keelie (krli). north, dial, and . 5 V. [Imitative 
of the bird’s cry.] 

1 . A local name for the sparrow-hawk or kestrel. 

1808 Jamieson, Keelie, a hawk, chiefly applied to a young 

one. Loth.,Teviotd. xZg'^Nodhumbld, Gloss., Keely-haak, 
the kestrel. . . Its note ‘ keely-keely ’ gives it the name. 1898 
J. Colville Scott. Ver/iacular (i8gg) ii Selim the branchless 
stem of the fir for the keelie’s nest. 

2 . A low or vulgar boy ; a street-loafer or 
rough. Sc. 

_ [a 1823 Scott (Jam.), A combination of young blackguards 
in Edinburgh hence termed themselves the Keelie Gang.] 
1863 N, B. Daily Mail 18 Aug., The defender.. said that 
I was a Saltmarket keelie, a fighting man, a thief. 

Keeling (kfliq), sb^- Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: 3-9 keling, (4 kyling, 5 ckelynge, 5-6 
kelyng(e, 6 kieling, Sc. keyling, killine, 6-7 
killing, 7 kiUin, 7-8 Sc. keilling, 8 kiling), 
7- keeling. [Origin uncertain ; the name, like 
Cod, seems to be confined to English, but may be 
ultimately related to Icel. keila ‘ gadus longus’, or 
to Da. kolle, kuller, Sw. kolja haddock. Ir. ceilliuin, 
Gael, cilean are no doubt from English. The 
form cheling is difficult.] A cod-fish. 

The exact sense seems to have varied, in different localities, 
fiom ‘ large cod ’ to ‘ small cod ' or ‘ codling '. 

C1300 Havelok TSl Keling he tok, and tumberel^Herlng, 
and he makerel. 1323-4 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 13 
In 13 Kelinges, x-g^olbid, 37 In. 4 kyling. CX440 Promp, 
Parv. 72/1 Chelynge, fysche. c 1450 Two Caokery-bks. 94 
Take paunches and lyuers of a codlyng, or haddok, or dies 
kelyng. 1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 13 
Sindne fresche water Iochis..that abundes in mony kyndes 
of fische, cheiflie .. Killine, Skait, and Makrell, zri6ao Z. 
Boa'o Zion's Flowers (1855) 72 The Killings, Herrings, 
Castocks. 1710 Sibbald Hist. Fife 31 Asellus major vul- 
garis, the Cod ! our Fishers call it Keeling, and the j'Oung 
Ones Codlings. 1793 Statist. Acc, Scot, VII. 203 Large 
cod called Keilling are also got in Spring and Summer. 
i860 C. Innes Scot. Mid. Ages viii. 237 Our common sea 
fish . . Keling, ling, haddock. 

Keeling (krliq), sb.^ [f. Keel + -jng i,] 
The material or make of a ship’s keel. 

1884 Lake's Falmoxitk Packet 13 Sept, 5/3 'The ' Migno- 
nette ’ . . was really half cutter, her keeling and timbers being 
those of a 40 ton vessel. 

Keeling, vhl. sbX Obs. exc. dial, [f. Keel + 
-iNGb] The action of the vb. Keel ; cooling. 

1382 WvcLiF Acts iii. 20 Whanne the tymes of kelynge 
[gloss or refreischinge]. .schulen come. i398TREViSA.5«>'r/r. 
De P. R, v. xix. (MS. Bodl.) If. lo/i Wipoute keling Jrerof 
he hert schuld be brende. 1373 Art Limning (1588) 106 
Stirre it [Vermilion] Avell together in the keeling. 1637 R. 
Ligon Barbadoes (1673) 90 After much keeling, they take it 
out of the tach. 

Keeling, vbl. sbsl^ and 3 ; see Keel vbs.B and 
Keelivine, keelie vine. • 3 'f- and north, 
dial. Also (8 kilie vine), 9 kyle-, keela-, keely-, 
guilli-, cala-, -vine. [Of uncertain origin. 

In South of Scotl. and Northumberland pronounced as 
two (or three) words keelie vine (or keel t' vine), (contracted 
in Scotl. keelie,\n Northumb.z/ziiM), and commonly explained 
as from Keel (referring to the pencil ‘vine’ or 

cedar), the name being only applied to a pencil enclosed in 
wood. But in other districts the name is pronounced as one 
word, and applied to the substance black-lead itself: cf. 
Killow, another name of this. See other suggestions in 
Jamieson. If quot. 1720 belongs here, the correct etymology 
ought also to explain kilie vert there mentioned.] 

A black-lead pencil, or more generally, any 
coloured pencil enclosed in wood (as a ted keelie- 
vine)', also, in some places, black-lead, plumbago. 

[1720 Dr. Mitchell Let. (Jam.), If Gods Providence were 
not wonderful, I would long since been crying Kilie vine, 
and Kilie vert, considering I began upon a crown, and a 
poor trade.] 1808-18 Jamieson, Keelivine, a black-lead 
pencil. 1826 J. Wilson Noct. Amhr. Wks, 1855 1 - 146 With 
the verra mere, naked unassisted keelivine (that day fortu- 
nately it Avas a red ane) I caught the character o' the 
apparition. 1884 Scot, Ch. Rev. I. s His appliances as yet 
are a keelyvine and a Balaam-box'. 1893 Northumbld. 
Gloss., Keely-vine, a pencil, originally a pencil rnade from 
keel, but applied generally to ‘vines’ or_ pencils, 1899 
Cunibld. Gloss., Calavine, a black-lead pencil, 
b. attrib., as keelivine Jen, a pencil. 

1782 Sir j. Sinclair Obs. Sc. Dial, 120 Black-lead is 
called killow, or collow, in Cumberland and a guillivine- 
pen, is probably a corruption of a fine killow pencil. 1816 
Scott Aniiq. xxxviii. Put up your pocket-book and your 
keelyvine pen. 1S33 Fraser's Mag. Oct, 398 In a hole he 
had . . jock-to-legs, keelavine pens. 

Hence KeeTivined a,, matked with pencil. 

C1818 Scott in Lockhart xlii, I thought it had been Avell 
known that the keelavined egg must be a soft one for the 
Sherra. 

118-3 
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Keelless (kj-liles), a. [f. Keel + -less.] 

1. Of a boat : Having no keel. 

1879 Daily Neiijs 7 Ap:. 3/3 The worst crew that either 
University has sent to Putney since the days when keelless 
boats first came into rise, just 22 years ago. _ X896 Wcsinu 
Gaz. 20 June 5/2 , 1 was out since six o’clock in my shallow 
keelless boat. 

2. Zool. Having no keel along the breast-bone. 

1884 G. Allen in Lonpn. Mag. Jan. 293 Keelless and 

often almost wingless birds. 1886 Century Mag. XXXI. 
358 This great order of the Ratit«e, or keelless birds. 189s 
Pep. Set. Monthly Apr. 762 All had keelless sterna. 

Keelman^ (kf'lmKn). [Keel Ji^.2] One who 
works on a keel or barge. 

1516 Patent Roll 8 Hen. VIIT, Pt. i, m. 15-16 (P. R. 0 .) 
The craftes of. .Porters, Kelemen, Sclatters. 1592 IPills 
Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 251 Henrie Robinsone of the 
towne of Newcastell-upon-Tyne, keillman. 1693 Land. 
Gaz. No. 3193/3 Newcastle, June 12... The Keel Men are 
gone to woik again. 1774 Wesley Wks. (1872) IV, 21 In 
the morning I preached at the Ballast-Hills among the 
glassmen, keelmen, and sailors. 1829 Southey Sir T. More 
(1831) II. 56 It has become a place of colliers and keelmen. 

Kee'lman^. Sc. [Keelj(5.3] 

1. A dealer in keel or mddle. 

1796 Ace. in Scott Old Mart. Introd. (1862) 8 To 3 Chappins 
of Yell with Sandy the Keelman, o o g. 

2. One of a class of Irish linen -dealers (see quol.). 

1821 Beennee Irish Linen Trade in Cassells Gt. Indust, 

Gt. Brit. (1878-80) II. xvi. ig6 The* Keelmen 'were so-called 
from the first persons who_ got into_ the trade being very 
illiterate, and, unable to write in ordinary characters, they 
marked on each piece of linen the price at which it was 
bought with ‘ keel ’. 

Keels, variant of Kayles. 

Keelson (also Keelsale), var. Kelson. 
tKeel-toU. Obs. [f. Keel sb.l (or ?j5.2) + 
Toll.] = Keelage. 

?i4g9_in Gross Gild Merck 11 . 44 (Chester) De qualibet 
Naue intrante lihertatem predictam cum quibuscunque 
maicandists seu victualibus vocatum Keyltoll iiii.rf. et 
Clerico i.rf. 

Keel-vat. rare. Also -fat. [Keel or 
Keel ».1] A wooden tub ; a keeler. 

1552 Huloet, Keelerue[?] 01 keele vat, for ale, wyne or 
beere, lahruw. 1755 Johnson, Keel-fat^ cooler; tub in 
which liquor is let to cool. 1886 .S'. W. Line. Gloss., Kcal, 
a cold, .almost out of use in this part of Lincolnshire, as is 
its compound, ‘ Keal-fat ', a cooling-vat used in brewing. 

Kee'ly, a. rare. Also kealy. [f. Keel ^<5.3 
f Y *,] Abounding in keel ; of the natine of keel. 
1712 J. Morton Nat. Hist. Northampt. _ i. § 38. 41 Our 
ordinary Sort of kealy Landis a Red-land, with a large Inter- 
mixture of Reddish Stones, which everyone here calls Keale. 
*753 Chambers Cycl. Supp., Kealy sod, in agriculture, is 
used by the husband men for a sort of land, plentifully strewed 
with keale or kale. 

Keelyvine, variant of Keelivine. 

Keem, obs. f. Kemb v , ; variant of Kbam. 

Keen (kfn), sb. [a. Ir. caoine (krna), f. caoinim 
(Olr. iainini, coinim) I weep, wail, lament; cf. 
Keen ^.2] An Irish funeral song accompanied 
with wailing in lamentation for the dead. 

1830 Crofton Croker in Fraser's Mag. I. igr The fol- 
lowing Keens .. I have translated from the Irish. 1841 
S. C. Hall Ireland 1 . 226 The keener having finished a 
stanaa of the keen, sets up the wail. 1895 Q. Rev. Oct. 319 
His mother was famed . . for her skill in giving the keen. 

Kd 6 IL (kin), a. {adv.') Forms : i edne, 2-6 
kene, 3-4 ken, 4-7 keene, (5 Sc. keyne, 6 
kein(e), 7 - keen. [Com. Teut. : OE. c4He = 0S. 
*kSni (Mi)u. coene, Dn. keen), MLG. kdne, keene, 
OHG. ch$ni, chuoni (MHG. kiiene, G. killin'), ON. 

OTeut. There are no cognates 

outside of Teutonic. 

The origitial meaning is somewhat obscure. The promi- 
nent sense in OE., as in Low and High German, was that 
of ‘bold, brave,’ but ON. kcenn meant only ‘expert, skilful, 
clever', a sense also represented in OE. lSPTig. kion, kin, 
OSw. kdn, kytt, ‘ bold are app. from LG., the original Scand. 
sense being found in ODa. lovkidn ‘learned in the law’.) 
It has been suggested that the ON. sense is the original 
one, the connecting link with the other being the idea of 
‘skilled in war’, ‘expert in battle’ (=ON. vlgkaenn), but 
there is no clear evidence of this. The development of the 
specifically English sense * sharp ' is also obscure.] 
fl. Wise, learned, clever. Obs. (Cf. 7 b.) 
a 1000 BoetJt. Meir, x. 51 Se wses uSwita mlces Jjinges 
cene and craftig, j^aem waes Caton nama. c 1205 Lay, 4989 
pa aide quene, a wifmon wis and kene. a 1225 Leg. Kath. 
2070 Beo nu ken & cnawes .._hu heh & hu hali is pes cris- 
tenes godd, 13 .. F. E. Allit, P. B. 1575 pet comen mony 
Clerkes out of Caldye pat kennest wer knauen. 

1 2. a. Brave, bold, valiant, daring. Obs. 

K. AIlfred Gregory's Past, xxxiii. 218 Betra bi 3 se 
geSyldega wer Sonne se stronga & se kena, C993 Battle of 
Maldon, 215 Nu mag cunnian hwa cene sy. cx200 Ormin 
19962 Godess bodeword . . to kipenn forp Biforenn kafe & 
kene. c 1205 Lay. 520 He nom his kene men pa to compe 
weren gode. axjpo K. Horn 164 Whannes beo 3e, faire 
gumes,..Of bodie swipe kene. _ £1386 Chaucer Monk's T. 
259 Cenohia . . So worthy was in Arraes and so keene That 
no yfight passed hire in hardynesse, c 1420 Anturs ofArth, 
xlvii, The knyjte that was curtase cruail and kene. 1508 
Dunbar Gold. Targe 137 Scho bad hir archearis kene Go 
me arrest. at6o^ Montgomerie Misc. Poems xiii, 29 
Love maks a couard kene. 

+ b. As an alliterative epithet of kings or other 
rulers; hence. Mighty, powerful, strong. Ohs. 

a 1000 Ps. 1 . (Cott. Vesp. D. vi.) 3 David waes cyninga 
cynost, Criste liofost a 1225 Leg. Kath. 181 Ajein se kene 


keisere & al his kineriche. <11300 K. Horn 507 King, he 
sede, ‘so kene Grante me a bene'. 13 .. E. E. Allit. P. 

B. 1593 ‘Kene kyng,’ quoth pe quene, ‘kayser of vrpe’. 
c 1400 Desir. Troy 1467 To cache a castell pat was kene 
holdyn. <11310 Douglas K. Hart i. xviii, Harde by this 
castell of this King so kene. 

pc. Fieice, savage (chiefly of heasts) ; cruel; 
harsh {fo a person). Obs. 

a 1000 Csedmon's Exod. 322 (Gr.) Hmfdon him to segne. . 
gyldene Icon .. deora cenost. ciooo Sax. Leechd. 1 . 372 
Se pe hafaa hundes heortan mid him, ne beo 3 ongeaii hine 
hundas cene. a 1300 Cursor M. 6715 If his lauerd kneu 
him kene o horn .. pis ox pan sal be taght to slan. 1340 
Hampole Pr. Consc. 1228 Wild bestes .. Als lyons, libardes 
and wolwes kene. c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Pauhts) 647 
Nero, pat tyran kene. C1398 Chaucer Fortune 27 Whi 
seysthow thanne y am [to] the so kene pat hast thy self owl 
of my gouernaunce. 1500-20 Dunbar Poenis xxxviii. ii 
The cruell serpent ..The auld kene tegir, with his teith on 
char. 1622 Fletcher Sea Poy.ui.\, I’ll make ye..warry 
one another like keen bandoggs. 

-j- d. Bold, proud, forward, insolent, heinous. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6471 Me ne dar nost esse [= ask] 
weper he were kene po & prout. <11400-30 Alexander 748 
For pi kene carpyng cache now a shame, c 1430 St. Cuthhert 
(Surtees) 2404 Gude ensampill,mento mene Meke to be, no^t 
proude na kene. 1308 Kennedic Flyiing w. Dunbar 322 
And knaw, kene skald, 1 hald of Alathya. 1567 Satir. 
Poems Reform, v. 42 For to defend the tratoure kene. 1394 
Marlowe & Nashe Dido v. ii. Traitress too keend and 
cuised sorceress ! 

3. Of weapons, cutting instruments, and the like : 
Having a very sharp edge or point ; able to cut or 
pierce with ease. Also of an edge or point: 
Extremely sharp. (Now somewhat rhetorical, exc, 
in keen edge, the ordinary word being sharp.) 

<11223 yi<//<i«<i 57 Irnene gadien kene jokeqruen. <11225 
Leg. Kath. 1952 pe hweoles beon purhspitet mid kenre pikes 
pen eni cnif, C1383 Chaucer L. G. IV. 2654 Hyper mn.. 
Out he caught a knyfe as A rasour kene. <11341 Wyatt 
Poems (1831) 172 He drew his bow with arrowes sharpe and 
kene. 1388 Shvks. L. L. L. i. i. 6 His sythes keene edge. 
c 1600 — Sonn. xix, Plucke the keene teeth from the fierce 
Tygers jawes. 1732 Berkeley vi. § 8 The keen edge 

of a razor. 1732 Young Brothers^ iv. i, Like that poor wretch 
. . Who, while in sleep . . Draws his keen sword. 1875 J owett 
Plato (ed. 2) III, 374 The keen edge will not be blunted. 
fg. <11380 Virgin Antioch 24 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg, 
(1878) 26 Stured on ., Wip twey kene prikkes of couetise. 
1603 Shaks. Meas.for M. ii. i. s Let vs be keene, and rather 
cut a little Then fall, and bruise to death. 1713 Young 
Last Day^ i. 186 Thou . . Hast felt the keenest edge of 
mortal pain. 1784 Cowfer Task iv. 164 Set a keener edge 
On female industry, 1819 Shelley Masque Anarchy Ixxiv, 
Words Keen to wound as sharpened swords. 

4. iransf. Of things, substances, or agencies that 
affect the senses : a. Operating on the touch or taste 
like a sharp instrument; causing pain or smarting; 
acrid, pungent, stinging. (Now unusual.) 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. civ. (MS. Bodl.) If. 
229 b/2 pou5e al pe herbe in substaunce be kene and feruente. 
i486 Bk. Si. Alban's C vj a, Take hony. .and a kene nettyll, 
1323 Fitzherb. Httsb. § 43 For terre of hym selfe is to 
kene, and is a fretter, and no healer 1618 Latham znd Bk. 
Falconry (1633) 138 Take some of the keenest onions you 
can possibly get, 1658 in xzth Rep, Hist. MSS, Comm. 
App. V. 6 The keenest mustard. 1796 Morse Amer. Geog, I. 
192 Its fruit small, possessing, perhaps of all vegetables, the 
keenest acid. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 1. 43 The genii 
of the storm ..afflict me with keen hail, 

b. Of cold (*t” or heat): Piercing, intense. Of 
wind, air, &c. : Very sharp, biting, piercing. 

1340 Hampole Pr, Consc. 3094 pat fire is hatter and mare 
kene, pan al pe fire that here es sene. C1350 IViil. Palerne 
go8 But quicliche so kene a cold comes per-after. 1567 Gude 
A|- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 190 This wind sa keine. 1667 Milton 
P. L, X. 1066 While the Winds Blow moist and keen. 1780 
Cowper Tabled. 294 Place me where Winter breathes his 
keenest air. i860 'Tyndall Glac. i, iii. 27 The breeze at the 
summit was exceedingly keen. 

c. Of sound, light, scent: Sharp, piercing, pene- 
trating ; shrill ; vivid ; clear ; strong. 

C1400 Desir. Troy 1206 pe crie wax kene, ciusshyng of 
wepyns. <11400-30 Alexander 1604 Lordis & ladis..Kest 
vp a kene crie. i&a Marston Ant. Mel. i. Wks. 1856 
I. 16 Keen lightning shot Through the black bowels of 
the quaking ayre. 1819 Shelley Prometh. Unb. 11. iv. 27 
Pain, Avhose unheeded and familiar speech Is howling, and 
keen shrieks. 182a — Hellas 344 One star.. with keen 
beams, Like arrows through a fainting antelope. 1891 
Daily News 6 Nov. 2/6 The scent was so wonderfully keen 
that they raced two consecutive foxes down. 

5. Of agencies that affect the mind : a. Of cir- 
cumstances, thoughts, feelings, etc. : Causing acute 
pain or deep distress. Also, of pain, grief, etc. : 
Acute, intense, bitter. 

<i 1300 Cursor M. 4724 pe folk mon dei, . . pis hunger es sa 
ken. Ibid. 21402 pis dome pat was sa kene. c 1330 Will, 
Palerne 616 It komses of a kene poujt pat ich haue in hert. 
c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 298 This cairfull cas so kene. 1647 
Clarendon Hist. Reb. 1. § 191 It may be he retained too 
keen a memory of Those who had . . Persecuted him. 1742 
Gray Dist, Prosf. Eton viii, Keen Remorse with blood de- 
fil’d. 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. ni. xiii, Mr. Tremlow . . had 
betrayed the keenest mental terrors. 

b. Of language; Sharp, severe, incisive, cutting. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 199 perenkes reneyed pis comeliche 
accused with wordes wel kene. 1393 Shaks. John ni. i. 182 
Good Father Cardinall, cry thou Amen To my keene curses. 
1670 Evelyn Diary 28 Aug., Enjoyning me to make it a 
little keene, for that the Hollanders had very unhandsomely 
abus’d him. 1788 Gibbon Decl. F, 1 , They pointed their 
keenest satire against a despicable race. 1855 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng. xviii. IV. 120 Keen speeches had been made, . . 
but nothing had been done. 


6 . Of persons : Eager, ardent, fervid ; full of, or 
manifesting, intense desire, interest, excitement, etc. 
Also, of desire, feeling, etc. : Intense. 

C13S0 Will. Palerne 101 1 pan eiper hent oper hastely in 
armes, & wip kene kosses kupped hem to-gidere. 1377 
Langu P. pi. B. XII. 252 pough he crye to cryst panne with 
kene wille. 1370 Levins Manif. 69/35 Y..eA\\e., feruidus. 
1596 Shaks. i Hen. IV, iv. ii. 86 A dull fighter, and a keene 
Guest. 1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5383/3 The Courage of the.. 
Troops was never Keener. 1776 Adam Smith iV. N. 1. i. 
(1869) I. 10 When he first begins the new work he is seldom 
very keen and hearty. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 
51 The keenest native sportsman I ever met with. 1862 Sir 
B. Brodie Psychol. Inq. II. ii. 38 In this age of keen com- 
petition. i86s_Tylor Early Hist. Man, 1. _io They weie 
listened toby high and low with the keenest enjoyment. 1880 
McCarthy Own Times III. xlv. 346 He had a keen interest 
in some branches of science. 

b. Const, about, against, at, for, f of, or with 
inf. ; also colloq. on (yipoii). 

a noo-so Alexander iSgz Corageous & kene ^oure clere 
gold to wyn. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb. J; 68 She wyl not holde 
to it, excepte she be kene of horsyng. 1711 Budgell Sped. 
-No. 116 r 4 Sir Roger is so keen at this Sport. 1714 Swift 
Pres, St, AJf. Wks. 1755 II. 1. 208 Men were not so keen 
upon coming in themselves. 1768 Beattie Minstr, i. Iviii, 
Still keen to listen and to pry. 1835 Kingsley Serm, Times 
xiii. 217 Religious professors . are just as keen about money. 
1874 S. Cox Pilgr. Ps, iii. 67 Who is more keen for gam 
than the modern Jew? 1893 Stevenson Catriona ix. 97 He 
was keen to say good-bye to ye. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 653 They'll let nature talce its course if they 
don’t feel keen on a man surviving. 

7. Of the eyes or eyesight : Sharp, penetrating. 
Hence, of hearing, smell, or other sense : Acute, 
highly sensitive. Also of persons or animals : 
Sharp of (sight, smell, etc.). 

cxqza Gay Songs 4 Ball., Netv Song New Similics, Her 
glance is as the razor keen. 1789 VVolcott (P. Pindar) 
Expost. Odes i. Wks. 18 12 II. 217 Hunting, like Blood-hounds, 
with the keenest noses. 1822 Hazlitt Tabled, i. ii. 30 
Looking through those he saw, till you turned away from 
the keen glance. 1841 James Brigand xxvi, I for one have 
keener perceptions when an enemy is near. 1866 G. Mac- 
donald Ann. Q. Ncighb. xxvi. (1878) 44S She looked hard 
at me with her keen gray eyes. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) 
III. 28 Dogs keen of scent and swift of foot. 

b. Of persons ; Intellectually acute, sharp- 
witted, shrewd : often with mixture of sense 6. 
Also of the mind or mental operations : Endowed 
or conducted with great acuteness. 

X704 J. Logan in Pa, Hist. Sqc,^ Mem, IX. 324 He seems 
to me one of the keenest men living. 1794 Sullivan View 
Nat, II. 75 When the keenest researches are., pioceeding in 
the different parts of the European world. 1^7 Crabbi; 
Par. Reg. ni. 521 To this poor swain a keen attorney came. 
1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. ii. I. 246 Nature had given him 
a keen understanding. 1880 L. Stephen Pope iv. 102 Her 
letters are characteristic of the keen woman of the world. 

c. Of the face or looks : Suggestive of mental 
acuteness or sharpness. 

1798 WoRDSw. Peter Bell i. x.xiii, His face was keen as is 
the wind That cuts along the hawthorn-fence. 1894 Punch 
CVI. 109 Her hair which so cunningly curled About her 
keen face. 

t B. adv. = Keenly. Obs. 

a 1400 Chaucer Merciles Beattie 3 So woundeth hit 
through-out my herje kene. c 1473 Rauf Coil^ear 872 
Thou art ane sarazine . . that counteris sa kene. i§6o 
Rolland Cri. Venus i. 636 Outthrow the hart thay thiill 
me sa kene. 1667 Milton P. L. i_x. 588 Hunger and thirst .. 
quick’nd at the scent Of that alluring fruit, urg'd me so keene. 

C. Comb, a. Parasynthetic, etc , as keen-atred, 
-Haded, -eared, -f-edge, -edged, -eyed,-faced,-fangea, 
-nosed, -scented, -sighted (hence keensighledness), 
-visioned, -wilted, etc. 

1730-46 'Thomson Autumn 434 The winds Blown o’er the 
*keen-air’d mountain by the North. 1629 JIassincek 
Picture II. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 219/2 With his *keen-edge spear 
He cut and carbonaded them. 1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, i. 
ii. 98 Here is my '*'keene-edg’d Sword. 1829 'T. Hook 
Bank to Barms laSUnrivalled in. .keen-edged satire. 1781 
Cowper Expost, 631 The ‘‘keen-eyed eagle. 1797 T. Park 
Sonn, 72 *Keen-nos'd Sancho. .foretells a Partridge nigh. 
1887 Bowen Virg. jEneid iv. 132 Plounds “keen-scented of 
race. 1813 L. Hunt in Examinei 3 May 278/ 2 His strength, 
his “keensightedness, and his ferocity. 1836 J. H. Newman 
in Lyra Aposi. (1849) t2i “Keen-visioned seer, alone. 1833 
Macaulay Hist. Eng, xvii. IV. 21 Sarcasms.. dropped but 
too easily from the lips of the “keenwitted Dorset. 

b. Adverbial, with active and passive pples., as 
keen-bent, -biting, -bitten, -cut, -judging, -piercing, 
-set', also with adj., as ^keen-cold. 

1*1738 Dyer Fleece 11. 158 Rough winds “Keen-biting on 
tempestuous hills. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. ii. 698 The 
. .“keen-cold thicknes of that dampish Cloud. 1871 Palgrave 
Lyr. Poems 114 One “keen-cut group . . Sophocles could 
show 1819 Shelley Cenci iv. iv. 115 Your gentleness and 
patience are no shield For this “keen-judging world. 1863 
Mrs. Gaskell Sylvia's L. iv. (1877) 34 I’m just “keen-set for 
my supper. 

+ Keen, zt.i Obs. rare. [f. Keen <r.] trans. 
To render keen ; to sharpen. 

*599 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Aa iij b, Now, lest thou 
keen thy blunted appetence, c 1689 Popish Pol, U nmaskt 35 
in. 3?'<ir Coll, Poems (1689) 23/1 You Covp the Bold, and 
the Covyards heart. 1727-46 Thomson Summer 1259 When 
cold Winter keens the brightening flood. 

Keen (kfn), w .2 [f. Ir. caoin- (km), stem ot 
caoin-im I wail : see Keen sb.'] 

1. inir. To utter the keen, or Irish lamentation 
for the dead ; to wail or lament bitterly. 
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i8xi [implied in Keener], 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall White- 
hoy vi. 55 The men. .in general suffer the women to ‘keen ' 
as long as they please. 1853 C. Bronte Villeiie .xlii. (t8go) 
518 Peace, peace, Banshee— ‘ keening ’ at every window! 
1857 G. Lawrence G%ty Liv, xvii. (1866) 165 It is the wild 
Irish women keening over their dead. 

2 . irans. To bewail with Irish wailing. 

1830 Crofton Croker in Frasers hlag. I. 200 Suppose 
that I am dead, and you were sent for to keen me . . No one 
would keen you as I would. 

3 . To Utter in a shrill wailing tone. 

1^3 W. _R. Le Fanu 70 Yrs. Irish Life 278 The wild, 
wailing Irish erj', ‘ keened " by many women. 1897 Carnh. 
Mag. Mar. 339 His witch-like voice keened out, ‘ Good 
God ! ’ [etc.] 

Hence Kee'rtirg vhl. sb 

1876 Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms When the 
body was laid down, the keening was suspended. 1892 
Stevenson Across the Plahis 264 The high voice of keen- 
ing . . strikes in the face of sorrow like a buffet. 

Keen, var. Kin obs. dial. var. kine, pi. of 
Cow ; obs. f. Ken z'.i 

Keend, obs. var. Keen a . ; obs. f. Kind a. 

Keener (krnoi). [f. Keen w.s -i- -erI] One 
vvho keens or laments ; a professional mourner at 
Irish wakes and funerals who utters the keen. 

1811 Busby Diet, Mus. (ed. 3I, Keeners, the name of the 
Irish Singing Mourners. 1845 Mrs. S. C. Hall IVhiteboy 
vi. 55 The han caointhe, or chief keener, had assumed her 
place beside the head of the bed. 1894 W. B. Yeats Celtic 
Twilight 101 As he drew near came to him the cry of the 
keeners. 

t Kee'nly, a. Obs. rare. [ME. ^khillch (supeil, 
kenlokeste) — MHG. ktienltch (G. kuJinlich ) : see 
Keen a. and -ly 1 .] Bold, courageous. 

cizos Lay. 25429 Ah hit weoren men hu kenlukeste [C127S 
he kenlokeste men] ha sei mon ikende. 1570 Saiir. Poems 
Reform, x.'dii, 2 O kenely knicht, in martiall deidis most 
ding. 

Keenly (krnli'i, adv. Forms: i e^nlice, 

2-3 ken(e)liche, 3-4 ken(e)li, 4-3 -ly, 6- 
keenly. [OE. cenlice = MDu. coenlijc, -like, 
MLG. konltken, MHG. ktienJche (G. kiihnlicJi ) : 
see Keen a. and -ly 2. j In a keen manner. 

+ 1 . Fiercely, boldly. Ohs, 

c 1000 jFlfric Saints' Lives, Oswald (1890) II, 126 Oswold 
him com to, and him cenlice wiSfeaht. c 1175 Lamb. Horn, 
107 3 if we kenliche fehtaS. c 1300 Cursor M. 24769 (Edin.) 
Selcuhe kenli cube he fiht. 0x400 Destr, Troy 7231 He 
k^pit hyni kenely, and coupid to-gedur, 

2 . Eagerly, ardently. 

C13S0 Will. Palerne 859 Fayn sche wold..haue him 
clipped and kest kenely hat tide. £1400 Destr, Ttoy 5270 
What causes ye.. so kenly to pray, This syre for to saue. 
1:1400 Melayne 1286 With dartis kenely owte thay caste. 
15x3 Douglas AEtieis in. xi. 3 Thayr bustuus bowys keynly 
do that bend. 

+ b. Sharply, quickly, in haste. Obs. 

13 . . Gaw, 4 Gr, Knt, 1048 Then frayned he freke . . Quhat 
derne dede had hym dryuen. .So kenly fro he kyngez kourt 
to kayreal his one. 13.. E.E.Allii.P, B. 945 pise aungeles 
. .beden hem passe fast & hay kayrene con & kenely flowen. 
<2x400-50 Alexander 1353 pe kynge callez a clerke kenely 
on he morne, AIs radly as euer he rose. 

3 . With, or as with, a sharp edge or instrument ; 
sharply : cuttingly, piercingly. 

eisgz M.arlowd Massacre Paris hi. iv, Whet thy sword 
on Sextus’ bones, That it may keenly slice the Catholics. 
*fi 4 S Milton Tetrach. To Parlt., To smite so keenly with 
a reviling tongue, <11794 Sir W. Jones xst New. Ode 
Pindar III, iii, For private woes most keenly bite Self-loving 
man. 1837 Marryat Dog-fiend i, The wind was from the 
northward and blew keenly. 

4 . transf. Sharply, piercingly, incisively; a. Of 
sensuous impressions ; Acutely. 

cxzosLay. 21296 pacluped^ekingjkenlichelude, C1384 
Chaucer H, Fame iir. 635 Thrugh the worlde wente the 
soun, Also kenely, and eke softe. a 1400-50 Alexander 
2154 Knyghtez kest vp _a cry & kenely haim mene, 1810 
Scott Lady of L, iii. i, The warning note was keenly 
wound. i8ai Joanna Baillie Metr, Leg. 154 His brightest 
hour , . More keenly bright than Summer’s settled sheen. 

b. Of expression of (critical) opinion, etc. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 14621 Allan ie.sus paim stod emid, Keneli 
to him hai resun did. <2x400 Pistill of Susan 214 Heo.. 
comaunded hem kenely he 5ates to close. C1440 Vork 
3 Iyst, xxiv. 64 Woman 1 wher are po wighte men went 
That kenely here accused Jie? 1841 W. Sfalding Italy <$• 
It, Jsl, II. 36 The origin of these .. monuments has been 
keenly disputed. 1879 M«Cart_hy Otvn Times II. x.xviii, 
350 Every detail was keenly criticised. 

c. Of the exercise of the organs of sense, the 
attention, or the intellect. 

1824 R, Stuart Hist, Steam Engine 29 The attention of 
mechanics, thus keenly directed to the subject. 1845 
Disraeli Sybil (1863) 201 ‘You are right*, said Morley 
looking at her rather keenly. 1876 Lowell A mong my Bks. 
Ser. II. 323 Byron the most keenly intellectual of the three. 

6. With reference to feeling : Acutely, intensely, 
deeply, strongly. 

a X400-50 Alexander 4151 pan waskni5tis of h^ case kenely 
affraid. i79z Anecd, W. Pitt II, xxviii. 119 Perhaps no 
gentleman ever felt the poignant sting of ingratitude so 
keenly. 1849 Ruskin Sev. Lamps p. v, There are. .cases in 
which men feel too keenly to he silent 1876 Green Stray 
Stud, 18 No one enjoyed more keenly the pleasures of life 
and society. x88x Lady Herbert Edith 5 Gordon was 
keenly interested in the questions of the day. 

Keenness (krmnes). [f. Keen a. -kess.] 
The quality of being keen ; sharpness, acuteness. 

1 , Sharpness of edge or point. 


1530 Palsgr. 235/2 Kenessc, sharpiiesse, asfrete. 1697 
Bryden AEneid xti. 143 The God of fire . Immortal keen- 
ness on the blade bestow-ed. 1833 J. Holland Manuf. 
Metal II. A blade, .with the greatest keenness of edge. 

2 . Piercing severity, intensity (of heat, cold, etc.). 

1605 Drayton Eclogues x. i, The poor herds . . Shudder’d 

with keenness of the winter’s cold. 1694 Salmon Bates' 
Dispens. (1713) 509/1 It is good for any Disease proceeding 
from sharp Humours, because it . . asswages them, taking 
away their Keenness. 1828 Scott F. M. Pe^-tJi xii. Exposed 
to the keenness of a Scottish blast in February. <21848 R. 
W. Hamilton Revo. <y Ptinishm. viii. (1853) 345 What could 
soften the keenness of that flame? 

3 . Intensity of feeling or action; eagerness, inci- 
siveness. 

1596 Shaks. Merck, V. iv. i. 125 No mettall can..beare 
halfe thekeennesse Of thy sharpe enuy. 1695 J. Euwards 
Ptrfiect. Script. 424 This, makes him ivith an unwonted 
keenness and severity cry out against them. 1723 IVodrow 
Corr. (1843) III. II Free from seveiity and keenness, that is 
ready to mix in with debates of this nature. 1875 M' Laren 
Serw. Ser. ii. ii. igg Youth has mostly a certain keenness 
of relish for Jife. 1878 Lecky Eng. 18//1 Cent. II. vii. 417 
.Abundant evidence of the keenness of the antagonism. 

4 . Intellectual sharpness; acuteness; shiewdness. 

1707 Wycherley Pope's Lett. (1735) I. 27 The Keenness of 

the Mind soonest wears out the Bodj’. 182S C arlyle Mist. 
tias7) I. 211 In the Poetry of Burns, keenness of insight 
keeps pace vvith keenness of feeling, 1849 Macaulay Hist, 
Eng. viii. II. 407 His meagre and wrinkled. -face strongly 
expressed . . the keenness of his parts. 1885 Manch. Exam. 

4 Feb, 3/5 Severity in selection and.. keenness in criticism. 

5 . Acuteness of the senses or organs of sense. 

1859 Geo. Eliot A. Bede ii. There was no keenness in the 

eyes ; they seemed rather to he shedding love than making 
observations. Mod. Their keenness of sight is remarkable. 

t Kee'nship. Obs. rare. In 3 kenschipe, 
-s{c)ipe. [f. Keen a. -i- -ship.] Keenness, bold- 
ness, fierceness. 

c 1205 Lay. 6364 pes biset )>esne kinedom purh kenschipe 
iiuichele. a 1225 St. Marker, ii Ich habbe adun the drake 
idust. ant his kenschipe akast. 

Keep (kfp), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. kept. 
Forms: Infui. 1 (2) c 4 paii, 2-3 kepan, 2-4 -en, 
(4 -in, 5 -yn), 3-5 kep, 3-6 kepe, 5-7 keepe, 
(6 keype. Sc. keip(e), 6- keep. Fa. t. i cdpte, 

3- 5 kepte, (3-4 kipte), 3- kept; 4-5 keped(e, 

5 -id, -yd, 5-6 Sc. -it, -yt. Pa. pple. 4 i-kept, 

4- kept ; 6 Sc. kepit. [Late OE. cipan : no related 
words known in the cognate langs. ; ulterior ety- 
mology unknown. The primary sense in OE. is 
also difficult to ascertain ; the verb appears to have 
been orig. construed with a genitive. 

The word prob. belonged primarily to the vulgar and non- 
literary stratum of the language { but it comes up_ suddenly 
into literary usec jooo, and that in many senses, indicating 
considerable previous development, 'rhe original sense 
may have been ‘ to lay hold ’ with the hands, and hence 
with the attention, ‘ to keep an eye upon, Avatch ’. About 
1000, it was taken to render L. obserudre (oiig. ‘to watch, 
keep an eye upon, take note of’), and Us subsequent de- 
velopment seems to have been largely influenced by the 
senses of this L. ivord, nearly all of which it has been used 
to render. 1 1 also renders the simple L. servdre (orig. ‘ to 
watch, observe’), and the compounds conseyoare,pyseservnre, 
reservdre. In sense there is also close affinity be tween keep 
and Hold (orig. ‘to keep Avatch over’, ‘keep in charge’): 
in many uses they are still synonymous, and many phrases 
Avhich have now the one verb formerly had the other ; but 
in later usage, at least, keep implies the exercise of stronger 
effort to retain, so that has)c, hold, keep, form a series, the 
members of which pass into each other Avith progressive 
intensity of action. Hold has moreover often a sense of 
‘sustain, support, keep from falling’, not belonging to keep. 

If cepan was an old word, it Avould go back to an OTeut. 
’'kSpjan', but no trace of this vb. is found elseAvhere. Some 
compare OE.ca/zViw (found only onee)=L. ‘compilare’, and 
ME. copnien to Avatch or Avait for; but uncertainty as to 
the length of the o in these words makes it doubtful Avhether 
they belong to the root kbp-.^ Kluge (Beitrdge VI II. 537) has 
suggested radical connexion Avith pHG. chuofia, OLG. 
kbpa cask, coop (as a thing for holding or keeping). The 
alleged Flem. kepen in Kilian is an etror. 

Uncertainty as to the original sense makes a historical 
scheme of the sense-development difficult. In the following, 
some early (and obsolete) senses are placed first under 
branch I ; branch II hasthechieftrans. sense.s,*=:‘payatten. 
tion, observe ‘guard, preserve ’,_*’‘*=‘hold in custody’, 
‘conduct, carry on’ ; III the intrans. senses derived 
from these ; IV the combinations^ with adverbs. Although 
the four groups under II are distinct enough in the primary 
and literal senses, the distinction tends to melt away in the 
fig. uses, and esp. in the innumerable phiaseological ex- 
pressions into which keep enters ; in several cases these 
combine the notions of two or_ more groups. In many 
phrases, also, the sense of keep is so indefinite and so de- 
pendent upon that of the object or complement, as to be 
scarcely capable of separate analysis; such phrases are 
treated under the sb. or adj. in question: e.g. keep Com- 
pany, keep Watch, keep Close.] 

I. Early senses {fA^gemtive in OE., afterwards 
Avith simple object), 

1 , To seize, lay hold of; to snatch, take. Obs. 

ciooo /Elfric Horn. II. 246 Ssva liAvilcne sAva ic cyss^ 
cepaS his sona. <x 1175 Coti. Horn. 243 Gif hi us ofercumeo 
ne cepeS hi of hus gold ne selfer bule ure bane. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2050 Eldol, erl of gloucestre . . Barnde & 
kepte her & jier, & .slou aboute Avyde. C1330 R. Brunne 
C/iron. (1810) 166 Fnlle brojiely & brim he kept vp a 
trencheour. 

1 2 . To tiy to catch or get ; to seek after. Obs. 

czooo jElfric Horn. II. 522 Se Se oSerne lufa 3 ..nele he 
him hearmes cepan. cxooo St. Basil's Admotu v. (1849) 46 
Ne kep (Su..{ 5 inum nextan facnes, CIX7S Lamb. Horn, 107 


pet weo on gode Aveorcas godes luue kepan, and naut idel- 
5elp. ciaoo Ormin 1277 Fra h.ntt hire make iss daed Ne 
kepejjfi 5ho nan operr. 

*[ 3 . To take in, receive, contain, hold. Obs. 

C1020 Rule St. Benet xxxvi. (Logeman) 67 Ah pa sylfan 
untruman .. sepyldelice sind to cepanne [L. patientcr por- 
tandiswnt].^ a 1225 Leg. Kath. 399 Tu schalt . . to curt cumen 
seoSen, & kinemede ikepen. C132S Body 4 Soul in Map's 
Poems (Camden) 344/1 Jit schalt thou come .. to court, and 
ich the with. For to kepen ure rihte pay. 1340 Hampole 
Pr. Co>tsc. 5408 Helle bjmethen lat es Avyde and depe, Sal 
pan be open fiam to kepe. Ibid. 7371 H ellej hit es swa depe, 
And SAva wyde and large . . that it moght kepe Alle the crea- 
tures. .Of alle the Avorld. 

f 4 . d’o take in with the eyes, ears, or mind ; to 
take note of, mark, behold, observe. Ohs. 

cxooo jElfric Horn. I. 580 Zacheus cepte pais Hmleiides 
fmr, and Avolde seseon hivilc he Av$re. cxooo Sa.x. Lcechd. 
III. 268 Menn magon .. cepan be his bleo ., hwjlc Aveder 
toAveard by 5 . ciizy O. E. Chron. an. 1127 Sobfeste men 
heom kepten on nihtes. a 1323 P> ose Psalter cx\i\. [c.wx.] 
3 Lord, 5if Jjou hast kept [Vulg. si obsemaveris] vvickediies, 
Lord, Avho shal holde bem vp? ct4oo Prymer (1895) 53 
Lord! if Jou kepist wickidnessis, lord 1 uhoschal sustei’ne ? 
fb. To watch. Obs. 

c 1000 Lambeth Ps, Iv. 7 [Ivi. 6] (Bosvv.l Hig miune ho o 53 e 
hohfot cepap o 33 e begemah x^7 AEncid vi. 476 

While the stars and course of heaven I keep, My weaned 
eyes Avere seiz'd Avith fatal sleep. 

1 5 . To watch for, wait for, await fa coming event 
or person). Obs. 

cxooo zElfric Ho7n. II. 172 Da munecas . georne Sae-s 
andagan cepton. <1x225 Leg. Kath. 2457 pe wununge of 
euch Avunne kepeS and copneS pi cume, cxxgo Magdalena 
595 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1878) 16 1 Sei^e heom pat huy 
kepen me aftur pe midnijhte. For pare ich hopie for to heo. 
1470-85 M.s.i.eyss Arthur viii. x,Syre Trystram rode pryuely 
vnto the posterne Avhere kepte hym la beale Isoud. 
t6. To lie in wait for, watch for stealthily with 
hostile purpose ; to intercept on the way. Obs. 

cxooo AIlfric Horn. II. 506 pa ferde Martinus, and ptet 
folc his cepte, and bine gelaehton. <znoo O. E. Chron. 
(MS. D.) an. 1052 pa sceolclon cepan GodAvines eorles 3 e 
on Brjxge wtes. c 1205 Lay. 26887 Whar me heom kepen 
mihte in ane slade deopen. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1964 
A gret erl him kepte per in a Avod bi syde. c 1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) ic> Kebrih t he kept at Humber, & on him he ran. 

t b. intr.ox absol. To lie in ambush. Obs. rare. 
ci2os_Lay. 26937 Heo comen in senne wude , . sAveoren 
heom bitAVffinen pat per heo Avolden kepen. 

fe. irans. To intercept (a missile) ; toward off 
(a stroke'. See Kep v. Obs. 

CXVJ5 Lamb. Horn, 153 pe duntes bo 3 uuel to kepen, pet 
mon nat nefre onhwilchehalueho wilenfalle. cx45oMerlin 
223 Frelent raised the axe.. And he kepte the stroke upon 
his shelde, 

1 7 . To meet in resistance 01 opposition ; to 
encounter. Obs. 

C1205 Lay. 23939 Frolle..igrffip his spare longe, and kept 
Ar 3 ur anan alse he aneoust com. 13. . Gaw, 4 Gr, Knt. 307 
When non Avolde kepe hj’m Avith carp he_ co^ed ful hy^e. 
137s Barbour Bruce xiv. 197 Soyn Avith thair fayis assemblit 
tnai, That kepit thame richt hardely. c 1400 Destr. Troy 
8332 The knight hym kept, caupit Avith hym so, That bothe 
the hathell and his horse hurlit to ground. 

■fS. To intercept or meet in a friendly Avay ; to 
greet, welcome. Obs. 

1340 H a.aipole Pr. Consc. 5028 Againe pe comyng of Ihesu 
Criste, To kepe hiniAvhen he doun sal come [cf. 5051 to mete 
Criste]. C1400 Ywaine <5- GaTV. 1387 Thai . . dight thara in 
thair best aray, To kepe the King that ilk day. ci45a 
St. Cuthbert (Surtees) 2004 pe Avoman rase. . And come Cuth- 
bert for to kepe. C1460 Tovotieley Myst. xxxi. 48 There 
mon ye kepe hym at his come. 

II. Transitii'e uses (in early use also intr.). 

* To have regard, pay attention to, observe. 

■p 9 . To have regard, to care, to reck; in ME. 
only Avith negative : To care nothing, to ‘ reck 
nought ’. a. Const, with genitive, or of. Obs. 

txioso 0 . E, Chron. an. 1013 (MSS. C,E.)Hi nanrebryege 
ne cepton. c 1200 Ormin 440S Jiff patt tu nohht ne kepesst 
her Noff Crist, noff Cristess moderr. cizgo Beket gg8 Go 
hunnes, of pe ne kepe y nojt. 1297 K. Glouc. (Rolls) 11359 
He ne kepte noping of hor seruise. C1350 IV ill. Palerne 

4738. 1 kepe nou5t of pi kingdom, .re of pi loueli lemman. 

■pb. With inf. or obj. cl. To care. Obs. 

cxx’j5 Lamb. Horn, 55 Bute Ave bileuen ure ufele iwune, 
Ne kepeS he noht pet we been sune. c 1200 Ormin 7191 
Jiff patt te33. .gripp Ne kepen n nohht to follghenn. <21250 
Owl (J- Night. 154 Ne kepe ich noht pat pu me clawe. c 1386 
Chaucer Ktit.'s T. 2102 Ne hoAV the grekes pleye The wake 
pleyes ne kepe I nat to seye. — C<2;;. Veom, Prol. <5- T. 

815.1 kepe han {v.rr. to han, haue, to haue, for haue, for to 
haue] no loos Of my craft. 1477 Sir J. Paston in P. Lett. 
HI. 188 To any suche bargayne 1 kepe never to be conde- 
scentjmg. C1530 Hickscorner in Hazl. Dodsley I. 192 Yet 
I keepe nat to climbe so hye, 1589 Puttenham Eng. Poesic i. 
viii, (Arb.)36, I kept not to sit sleeping.. till a Queene came. 

t c. With, simple obj. To care for, to reck of ; 
to regard, desire, Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 746 _He ansuerede. .pat he ne kepte 
bote hire [Cordelia] one wip oute alle opM }unge. 1362 
Lange. P, PI. A, iv. 156 So pat Concience beo vr counseiler, 
kepe I no betere, c 1420 Pallad. on Hush, xii. 270 But as 
of grauel lond no thing they kepe. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. 
cxli, More loy in erth kepe I noght bot 3our grace. 1470- 
85 Malory Arthur vi. xv, 1 had kepte no more ioye in this 
world but to haue thy body dede. 
tio. intr. To have care, take care ; to give 
heed, attend, look to. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M, 26170 (CotL) Es naherd set for to kepe 
Wit right bot til his aun scepe. C1340 Ibid. 20099 (Trim) 
1 ahal biteche pe a fere pat treAvely shal kepe iGbfi, take 
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kepe] to Jie. 1382 Wvcup Ztch. xi. ii The pore of the floe 
that kepen to me, knewen thus, for it is the word of the 
Lord, a 1400-50 Alexander 821 Comand kenely hys 
knyghtez to kepe to hys blonkez. 

11 . trans. To pay attention or regard to ; to ob- 
serve, stand to, or dutifully abide by (an ordinance, 
law, custom, practice, covenant, promise, faith, a 
thing prescribed or fixed, as a treaty, truce, peace, 
a set time or day ; see further under the sbs.). 

In some of these the sense appeats to blend with that of 
‘ maintain, preserve intact In this sense it is usually the 
opposite of disres’o.rd, violate, hxak. 

cxQoa FSxjiK^z 'Hoin. II. 324 Swa swa 3 a claenan nytenu 
cepaS heora timan. Ibid. I. 102 Nu ge cepa 3 dagas and 
monSas mid ydelum wijlungum [cf. 1382 Wyclif Gal. iv. 10 
5 e kepen [MS. Q ^loss or weyten] dayes [Vulg. dies obse^-v- 
atis] and monelhis, and tymes]. <11380 Si. Ambrose 1119 
in Horstm. Altengl, Leg-. (1878) 25 Whon I come at Rome 
1 kepe \>e inaner of \>a.t fay.. To what churche so euer pou 
cum per of kep pou jte custum. 1387 Trcvis\ Uigden 
(Rolls) Vm. ig He hitook his hreperen jire poyntes to 
kepe, and seide pat he hadde kepte hem..al his lyf tyme. 
1485 Caxton Chas. Gt. 195 Oheye and kepe hys comande- 
mentes. «iS33Ld. Berntrs Huou-Ay. 151, I know you 
wyll kepe couenaunt with me in that ye haue proraysyd 
me. 1^9 Latimer yd Serin, hej, Edisj. VI (Arh.) 87 
Thy ludges aie vnfaythefull, they kepe no touche.. they 
wil pretende this and that, hut thei kepe no promise. 
15*53 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Quest. Wks. 1888 I. 115 
St. Pauli commandit . . his traditionis to be keipit. 1668 
R. Steele Husbandmans Calling-r.isiyjdi 273 As breaking 
rules turn’d the first husbandman out of Paradise, so keep- 
ing rules will bring you into Paradise again. 1711 Steele 
S^eci. No. 41 f 7 It is certain no Faith ought to he kept with 
Cheats. 1867 Trollope Chron. Barset II. Ixx.v. 346 A 
gentleman should always keep his word to a lady. 1869 
Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xii. 246 Such an oath was one 
which he certainly had no thought of keeping. 1891 G. 
Meredith One of our Conq. HI. -xii. 252 He rose; he had 
to keep an appointment. 

12. To observe with due formality and in the 
prescribed manner (any religious rite, ceremony, 
service, feast, fast, or other occasion) ; to celebrate, 
solemnize. 

1432-50 tr Higden (Rolls) VI. 53 Ordeynenge \>e faste of 
Lente to be kepede in fais realme. 1463 Bury IVills 
(Camden) 17 The wiche messe of our lady I wille the Seynt 
Marie preest kepe in a whith vestement. 1535 Coverdale 
I Sam. XXX. 16 They were scatred vpon all y“ grounde, 
eatinge and drynkynge, and kepynge holy daye. <11548 
Hall Chron., Hen, VI, 167 b. Sent to the towre of London, 
where he without great solempnitie, kept a dolefull Christ- 
mas. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidaites Comm, 22a But what tyme 
the maryage was in maner appointed to be kept, he died. 
Ibid, 4SI b, Kyng Ferdinando kept her funerall at Auspurge. 
1687 W. Sherwin in Magd. Coll. (O. H. S.) 2t6 They, .keep 
disputations and other exercises. 1774 J. Hawley in 
J. Adams' Wks, (1834) IX. 344 He keeps Sabbath at Boston. 
1801 Strutt Sports if Past. in. i. 133 To keep the justs in 
a place appointed. 1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Sen lit. I. 4 
The King was keeping the feast of Easter. 1887 Bowen 
Vtrg. Eclogues iii. 76 To-day my birthday is kept, 

13. To observe by attendance, presence, residence, 
performance of duty, or in some prescribed or 
regular way. 

Formerly in to keep church, evensong, market, etc.; now 
chiefly in to keep chapels, halls, roll-call (at college or 
school), to keep (prescribed) terms, residence, etc. Also, in 
weakened sense, to keep regular ox proper {a,nd so irregular, 
late, early) hours. See the sbs. 

1450-1530 Myrr. our Ladyezt^ They that kepe theChsTch 
ar parteners of theyt mynistracion. 1479 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 426 The Maire & Shlref shall . , kepe theire Aduent 
serinondes. 15.. in Pref. to Ld, Berners' Frolss. (1812) 13 
The King hymselfe., kepte euensong of saynt george in his 
robe of the garters. 1608 Bp. Hall Virtues ^ V. u. 83 
Hee , . asks what fare is usual 1 at home, what houres are kept, 
<21653 Binning Serm, (1845)607 They know not how to he 
saved, unless their prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk. 
a 1713 Ellwood a uiobiog. (1714) 81 A Dyer of Oxford, who 
constantly kept Thame Market. 1738 Swift Pol. Con- 
versat. 125 What ! you keep Court-Hours 1 see. 1746 
Wesley IVks. (1872) XII. 76, I keep my church as well as 
any man. i8*i Shelley Glnevra 102 And left her at her 
own request to keep An hour of quiet and rest. 1824 Scott 
Redgauntlei ch. x, I keep the kirk, and I abhor Popery— 
I have stood up for the House of Hanover, 1852 Thackeray 
Esmond i. x, So long as he kept his chapels, and did the 
college exercises requited of him, 1894 Ln. Wolselev Life 
Marlborough I. 229 Early hours were generally kept. 

To guard { from e-xternal violence or injury), 
to preserve, maintain- 

14. To guard, defend, protect, preserve, save. 
(Const, \of.) a. a person. 

<rxi7S Lamb, Horn, /rPu-.kep us from his waning, pat 
lajje gast, jjet la{?e hing. <t 1300 Cursor M. 1407s, I sal jie 
kepe forth fra pis dai. c 1330 Spec. Gy IVarw. 48 To kepen 
his soule from pe qued. 1377 Langl. P. PI, B. Prol. 125 
Crist kepe l>e, sire kyng. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 272/2 Kepyn, 
custodio, servo, conserve, c 1489 Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 
48 His goqde shelde kept hym. 1593 T. Watson Tears 
Fancie xxii. Poems (Arb.) rSg My Mistres slept : And with 
agailand. -Herdaintie foreheadfrom the sunneykept, 1599 
SnAKS. Hen. V, v. i. 71 God bu’y you, and keepe you, and 
heale your pate. 16^ Bunyan Holy Citie 18 It is called 
a City . . to shew us how strong and securely it will keep its 
Inhabitants at that day. 1697 Ken Evening Hymn i, Keep 
me, 0 keep me, King of kings, Beneath Thine own Al- 
mighty Avings. 1719 Hamilton -yrd Ep. to Ramsay xiii, 
May thou., Be keeped frae the wirricow, After thou’s dead. 
1887 Swinburne Locrine iv. i. 234 God keep my lord ! 
b, a thing. 

c 1250 Gen, ij- Ex, 3378 He let hi-aften St mote del, To 
kepen here Sing al we], a iw Cursor M. 10035 (Gdtt.) per 
standis thre haylis widvte, pat wele kepis hat castel For 
[v.r. from] arw, schott and quarel. c 1330 R. Bhunne Chrom 


(iSio) 161 Bernaid of Bayoun, pat was kepand pe se,^ C1380 
Antecrist in Todd Three Treat. lVyclif(xSsx) 129 To kepe 
pe chaumbur and halle of noyse and djni. C1470 Gaiu. | 
ij- Got. 44 The yettis wai clenely kepit with ane castell. 

<2 1533 Ld. Berners Huon Hi. 177 It were better for the to . . 
helpe to kepe a towne or a castell. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane' s 
Comm. 400 b, The horsemen were left,, to defende and kepe 
the passage. 1672 R. Montagu in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) I. 519 To help in keeping my corner against 
your enemies and mine. 1683 PlymouthCol. Rec. (1856) VI. 

1 14 Keeping the doies and not opening them to the said 
John Iiish when hee come. 1842 Macaulay Horatius xxix, 
Now who will stand on either hand, And keep the bridge 
with me ? 1892 St. Nicholas Mag. XIV. S41/2 They're not 
keeping our goal as they ought to. 

c. from some injurious operation or accident. 

137s BARDOUR.Sx«texvn.i77Th.aikepitthatfiaclistioying. 
13^ Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvi. xciv. (MS. Bodl.) If. 183/2 
Salte . . kepep and sauep dede bodies fro rotinge. 1579 
Gosson ,Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 61 Keepe your sweete faces from 
scoiching. 1596 Shaks. Tain. Shr. m. ii. 59 To keepe him 
from stumbling. 1631 Gouge God’s Arroios m. § 65. 304 
They were wont . . to annoint their rolles. . with a liquoui . . 
which kept them from lotting. 

"t" d. rejl. To defend oneself ; to be on one’s 
guard. Obs. 

c 117S Lamb. Horn. 59 To blecen. .his noine and kepen us 
from hearm and scome. C137S Cursor M. loo/r (Laud) Was 
no man . . Might kepe hym from that fend felle. c i4<m 
Destr. Troy 7860 We are folke full fele.. Assemblit in this 
Cite ouie seluyn to kepe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur ix. xvii, 
Sir Tristram drewe oute his swerd, and said, sire Kehydius, 
kepe the. 1535 Coverdale Jcr. ix. 4 One must kepe him- 
self from another. 1634 W. Tirwhyt tr. Balzac's Lett. 
(vol. I.) IS, I keepe my selfe as carefully as though I were 
composed of christall. 

1 16. To be on one’s guard against some action 
or occurrence ; to take care, beware (that . . .). a. 
reft. Obs. 

ri34o Cursor M. 8389 (Trln.), I haue me kept p.it neuer 
oper wip me sipen slept. 13. . Gam. <5- Gr. Kni. 372 ‘ Kepe 
pe, cosyn’, quoth pe kymg, ‘pat pou on kyrf sette*. 1483 
Caxton Gold. Leg. 179/1 Kepe y“ wel that thou telle thys 
vysyon to no man. 

t b. intr. or with ohj. cl. Obs. 
c 1375 Sc, Leg. Saints iii. (Andretti) 216 j)e luge . , clange 
hym in a dongeone depe, pat he na schapit bad to kepe 
[=bade to take care that he escaped not], c 1386 Chaucer 
Prol. 130 Wel koude she carie a morsel and wel kepe That 
no drope ne fille vp on hire brist. c 1400 Maundf.v. (Roxb.) 
x.xiii. 108 Before J>e durestandez certayne lordes , .for to kepe 
pat nane entre in at pe dure. <11500 Melusinc 112 Kepe 
■we! ye borow nothing but that ye mayyeld it ayen. 1526 
Tindale Pathtm Script. Wks. (Barker Soc.) I. 23 We tame 
the flesh, therewith.. and keep that the lusts choke not the 
word of God. 

16. To take care of, look to the well-being of ; 
to look after, watch over, tend, have charge of. 

a. a person. 

c 1250 Gem i 5 ' Isu, 2625 Ghe kepte it wel in fostre wune, 
Ghe knew it for hire owen sune. <21300 Cursor M. 16761 
Als for his moder lohn hir keped, And m his ward hir toke. 
C13S0 Will, Palepie 66 Wi^tliche wip pe child he went to 
his house, and bitok it to his wif tistly to kepe. 1420 in 
£. E. Wills (tSSz) 54 , 1 Avill patp» Nonne pat kepid me in 
my seknes haue ij nobles. 1513 More Rich. Ill (1883) 38 
Mans law serueth the gardain to kepe the infant. The 
law of nature -wyll the mother kepe her childe. 1599 Shaks. 
Hen. V, n. i. 33 Cal'st thou mee Hoste..I sweare I scoine 
the terme: nor shall my Nel keep Lodgers. 

b. cattle or the like. 

c 1250 Gen. ijr Ex. 2772 Moj’ses was numen . . for te loken 
hirdnesse fare ; Riche men 3 o kepten swilc ware, c 1350 
Will. Palerne 8 pis cowherd comes, .to kepen isbestes Fast 
by-side pe borw?. C1400 Three Kings Cologne 29 pe 
schepherdes of pat contrey . . be wonte to kepe her flok of 
schepe in pe ny^t. 1526 Tindale Luke xv._ 15 A citesyn . . 
sent hym to the felde to kepe [1611 feed] his s'wyne. 1535 
Coverdale i Sam. xvi. ii There is yet one . and beholde, 
he kepeth fso i6x j and R. V.'\ the shepe. 1600 Shaks. A.Y.L. 

I. i. 40 Shall I keepe your hogs, and eat huskes with them? 
1632 Lithgow Trav. iii. 93 Flockes of them feeding in the 
fields, and usually kept by children. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Gem-g. IV. 567 This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His scaly Flocks. rSoi Strutt Sports ^ Past. n. ii. 65 
David, who kept his father’s sheep. 

c. a thing. 

<12300 Cursor M. 5292 pe lordshipe of al pis lond To reule 
& kepe is in myn bond. <21325 Maudelein i in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 163 Martha keped swipe wel Hir londes. 
1377 Langl. P, PL B. xii. 115 Archa dei in pe olde Jawe 
leuites it kepten. C1386 Chaucer Doctor's T, 85 A theef 
of venysoun, that hath forlaft . . his olde craft, Kan kepe 
a flbrest best of any man. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems Hi. 
10 5 our Hienes can nocht gett ane meter To keip 3our 
wardrope. 1535 Coverdale Exod. xxii. 7 Yf a man de- 
lyuer his neghboure money or vessels to kepe, and it be 
stollen from him out of his house [etc.]. 1585 T. Washington 
tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. xi. 13 b, The Caddy, which keepeth the 
town upon tribute under the king of Alger. 1712-14 Pope 
Rape Lock v. 113 There Hero's wits are kept in pond’rous 
vases. 1850 Tennvson In Mem. xxiii, The shadow cloak’d 
from head to foot, 'Who keeps the keys of all the creeds. 

17. To maintain or preserve in proper order. 

1382 Wyclif Ecclus. xliii. 4 Kepende the furneys in the 
werkis of brennyng. _ C1386 Chaucer T. 138 Wel 

may the sike man biwaille and wepe Ther as ther nys no 
wyf the hous to kepe. 1463 Bury Wills (Camden) 28 Yeerly 
to the Sexteyn . .viijj. to kepe the clokke. 1667 Milton 
P. L. vm. 320 This Paradise I give thee, count it thine 
To Till and keep. 1699 Lister fonrn. Paris 188 This is 
the only House m Paris I saw kept . . with the most exact 
cleanliness and neatnes.s, Gardens and all. 1827 Steuart 
Planter's G. (1828) 352 This space is kept with the scythe. 
186a Temple Bar Mag. IV. 259 His rooms were as neatly 
kept as those of a woman. 

18. To maintain continuously in proper form 


and order (a record, diary, journal, accounts of 
money received and paid, etc.). To keep books, to 
make the requisite entries in a merchant’s books so 
that these shall always represent the state of his 
commercial relations : see Book-keeping. 

1552 Ordre Hasp. Si. Barihol. B v b (Treasurer) Ye shal 
also kepe one seueral accompte betweene the Renter & you. 
Ibid. C j (Almoner) Keping one entier and perfecte Inuentarie 
. in a boke. 1560 Daus tr. Co;/<;;<. 175 Notarjes 

and scribes whyche shoulde penne, and kepe althynges 
diligentelye. 1604 E. G[rimstone] D’ Acosta’s Hist. Indies 
IV. vii. 226 The first Registers of Entries are not so exactly 
kept as at this day. 1633 Massinger Guardian i. i, A hopeful 
youth, to keep A merchant’s book. 1751 IL \bx:lyb Weslm. 
Br. 66 The keeping proper Accounts of these was . . allotted 
to Richard Graham. 1803 Pic NiefSo. 14 (1806) II. 251 He 
had kept a diary of all his transactions. 1869 W. Longman 
Hist. Edtv. HI, I. xiv. 262 No record was kept of the losses 
of the English. 1891 Speaker 2 May 531/1 The useful habit 
of keeping commonplace books. 

19. To provide for the sustenance of; to provide 
with food and clothing and other requisites of 
life ; to maintain, support. Also refl. 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 76 Thus hey geuen here golde 
glotones to kepe [A. Prol. 73 Glotonye tohelpen]. C1475 Rauf 
Coilyar 960 Than Schir Rauf gat rewaircl to keip his 
Knichtheid. 15 . . in Dunbar's Poems (S. T. S.) 306/44 Spend 
pairt of the gude thow wan. And keip_ the ay with honestie. 
1616 Beaum. & Fl. Scornf. Lady in. ii. What shall become 
of iny poor family? They.. must keep themselves. 1668 R. 
Steele Husbandman's Calling ii. (1672) 16 A husbandman 
is a man . . that makes the ground that bred him keep him. 
1858 y, •nl. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. i. 207 The land would barely 
keep the cows. 1889 Mrs. Lynn Linton Thro' the Long 
Night I. I. viii. 131 Should he ever be able to keep a wife? 
Mod. He cannot keep himself yet, but is dependent on his 
parents. 

b. Const, in (the particular item provided). 

1888 Miss Tytler Blackball Ghosts II. xix. 117 Jem has 
to keep us in everything, in clothes as well as the rest. 1890 
Mrs. H. Wood House of Hal lituell I. xii. 323 He kept the 
younger ladies in gloves. 

20. To maintain, employ, entertain in one’s 
service, or for one’s use or enjoyment : in reference 
to animals or things, there is a mingling of the 
sense of possession. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Ediv. IV, 233 b, [He] caused -uj* C. 
men of armes to be kept secretly in their capitaynes houses. 
15^ Shaks, Merry IV. i. i. 284, 1 keepe but three Men, and 
a Boy yet, till my Mother be dead. 1607 — Timon iv, iii. 
200 Because thou dost not keepe a dogge. 1637 Star Chamb. 
Decree § 28 No Master-Founder .. shall keepe aboue two 
Apprentices, 1789 Brand Hist. Newcastle II. 237 Novem- 
ber 24th 1697, there is an order of this society forbidding the 
apprentices,, to keep horses, dogs for hunting, or fighting 
cocks. 1833 H. Martineau Briery Creek iii. 63 This morning, 
you thought of no such thing as keeping pigs. 1853 Lynch 
Self-Improv, v, T04 A man . . who ‘ keeps a gig but cannot 
‘ afford to keep a conscience ’. i860 Temple Bar Mag. 1 . 42 

Rich men kept a newsmonger, as they kept a ■valet. 1893 
National Observer 6 May 619/2 He need not himself keep 
chickens. 

b. To keep a woman as mistress ; to Imp a news- 
paper as a hired organ : cf. KEPT i. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm, 49 Others kept harlots, 
and lived dishonestly. 1606 Shaks. Tr. <$• Cr. v. i. 104 They 
say, he keepes a Troyan Drab. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le 
Blanc's Trav. 36 Giving a box on the ear to a Lord that 
kept her for a time. 1712 Steele Sped, No. 276 if 3 , 1 am 
kept by an old Batchelor. 1728 Young Love Fame iii. 196 
Philander .. In seciet loves his wife, hut keeps her maid. 
i? 9 S Miss Dowie Gallia 114 It was habitual for women to 
disapprove of a man who kept a mistress. 

21. To have habitually in stock or on sale. 

1706 Wooden World Dissected (xqoE) 57 The worser Liquor 
he keeps, the more he brews his own Profit. 1851 Haw- 
thorne Ho. Sev. Gables iii, 41 [She] gave her hot customei 
to understand that she did not keep the article. 

t 22 . rejl. To conduct or comport oneself, be- 
have. Obs. 

1362 Langl. P. PI, A. r. 92 Kynges and knihtes scholde 
kepen hem hi Reson. c 1386 Chaucer Doctor's T. 106 This 
mayde..So kept hir self, hir neded no maistresse. C1400 
Lanfranc's Cirurg. 272 , 1 tau^te him how he schulde kepe 
him-sflf, and how he schulde diete him-silf. 

23. To preserve in being or operation ; to main- 
tain, retain, or continue to hold (a quality, state, 
or condition) or to practise or exercise (a habit 
or action). Cf. keep tip in 57 d, e. 

Hence in many phrases, as to keep silence ; to 
keep ajffinity, companionship, company, consort, 
converse, correspondence ; to keep compass, measure, 
pace, step, time, tune, wing (with) ; to keep guard, 
a look out, sentinel, ward, watch : for which when 
the sense is specialized, see the sbs. 

C131S Shoreham II The prestes so thries duppeth . . gode 
seme kepeth The ned. cx-gj^Sc, Leg, Saints xxY\u(Machor) 
343 He kepyt ay his innocens. c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 21 
So Jiat hej kepen pacience and charite. c 1400 Apol, Loll. 42 
Crist jtepid ai hat state, c 1470 Henry Wallace xi. 316 That 
king tillhimkepitkyndnesand luff. ax^ixiBabeesBk.zo/sz 
Honoure and curtesy loke hou kepe. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems 
xxix. 18 Than mon I keip ane grauetie. 1530PALSGB. 396/2, 
I kepe ahstynence, I forheare meate and drinke. <<1548 
Hall Chron., Hen. VIII, 261 b, Charitie is not kept amongest 
you. 1552 Huloet, To kepe bawdrye or whoredome. 15W 
Grafton Chron. II, 32 Now almost no countrie kepeth 
either weight or measure one with the other to_ the ^eal 
hurt of the Realme. 1^7 Shaks. i Hen, IV, v. iv. 63 Two 
Starres keepe not their motion in one Sphere. 1603 — 
Meets, for M. n. i, 5 Let it keepe one shape. 1632 B. Jonson 
Magn. Lady ir. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 447/1 You, that will l«op 
consort with such fidlers. 1651 WiiTictr. Primrose s Pop. 
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Err. III. li. 138 The Ancients . . did keep a frequent use of 
haths and frictions. i6p8 Fryer Acc. E. India, cj- P. 331 
To make them [Lamb-skms] keep their Curl, a 1715 Burnet 
Oiu 7 i Tune (1823) II. 11 1. 51 To keep no farther correspon. 
dence with duke Hamilton. 1750 Gray Elegy xix, Along 
the cool sequester’d vale of life They kept the noiseless 
tenour of their way. _ i8i8 Shelley Rev. Islam ii. xviii, 
Did Laoii and his fuend..a lofty converse keep. 1822 
— Hellas 18 Who now keep That calm sleep. 1890 F. M. 
Craweord Cigar-ette-makers Rom. I. iii. gg The Count him- 
self kept his composure admirably. 

24. With complement: To preserve, maintain, 
retain, or cause to continue, in some specified con- 
dition, state, place, position, action, or course. 

The complement may be an adj., sb., pple., adv., or piep. 
phrase, e. g. to keep alive, cleaft, close, dark, dry, fast, holy, 
open, secret, still, sweet, warm ; to keep apt iso ner, a secret ; 
to keep going, shtt ; to keep at arm's length, at hay, at ii, 
at work, in countenance, in readiness, ht repair, in suspense, 
in touch, out of 7 nischief, to time, etc. For these in special- 
ized senses, and for phi ases, such as to keep the hall rolling, 
the pot boiling, ojte's hair on, one's eye upon, one's eyes about 
one, one's head above water, etc., see the adjs. or sbs. 

c 1340 Hampole Prose Tr, 8 Scho [the bee] kepes dene 
and bryghte hire winges, 1377 Langl. P.Pl. B._v. 623 pe 
dore closed Kayed and cliketted to kepe fie with-outen. 
1414 Brampton Penit. Ps. xix. (Percy Soc.) 8 My synne[s], 
that I in schryfte schulde schewe, I kepe hem clos for schame 
or fere, a 1500 in Babees Bk. iq/42 Yt kepys hym out offe 
synne & blame. Ibid. 21/66 Hande, fote, & fynger kepe 
pou styll. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xlviii. 70 Scho bad eik 
Juno . . That scho the hevin suld kelp amene and dry. 1585 
T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy, iii. xxii. 112 To keepe 
the Arabians . . in greater sobriety. Ibid. iv. xv. 130 They 
, . kept the portes and passages so shutte, that they kept 
away the come. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, iii. ii. 28 That Power 
that made.you King Hath power to keepe you King. 1607 
Topsf.ll Four-f. Beasts (1658) irg It is necessary that their 
kennel be kept sweet and dry. 1657 LtGON Barbadoes 
(1673) 102 To keep it continually in the shade. i6j8 Fryer 
Acc. E. India <5- P. 125, 1 kept the Coolies to their Watch. 
171a Steele Spect. No. 263 P 4 It is [thus] . . that Hatreds 
are kept alive. Ibid. No. 264 P2 While he could keep his 
Poverty a Secret. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. <1776) V. 126 
He is . . still kept fast by a siring. 1840 'Jrnl. R. Agric. 
Soc. I. III. 22s The ploughmen could scarcely keep their 
ploughs in the ground. 1845 Ford Handhk. Spain i. 66 
Keep the door shut and the devil passes by. 1854 Dickens 
Hard Times i. xiv, In the daytime old Bounderby has been 
keeping me at it jather. _ 1883 G. M. Fenn Middy ij- Ensipt. 
XXXI, ni keep him to his promise. 1890 T. F. Tout Hist. 
Engp fr. 1689, 48 He kept the merchants and tradesmen 
Whigs by his sound commercial . . measures. 1891 Temple 
Bar Mag. Feb. 281 There was the steam-kettle to keep on 
the boil. 1892 National Observer 17 Dec. loo/i It promises 
help . . to keep him in funds when he is out on strike. 

to. refi. To preserve or maintain oneself, or con- 
tinue, in such condition, etc, (Hence the intrans. 
use in 39 .) 

1362 Langl. P, PI. A. i. 169 Curatours hat schulden kepe 
hem dene of heore bodies. 12x330 Virg. Antioch 137 in 
Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1878; 27, I may me kepe chast 
eueridel. c 1400 Dcstr. Trey 105 13 Kepis you in couer, cleane 
out of sight ! c 1430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 2835 This traitour 
kept him close that night, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon 
XXIV. 512 Baron, kepe you by reynawde. «iS33 Ld. Berners 
Huon xxl. 64 Yf ye can kepe your selfe without spekynge 
to hym, ye maye than well skape. 1549 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Matrimony, Wilt thou., forsaking all other kepe 
thee only to her, so long as you both shall Hue? 1585 T, 
Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. iv. 3 b, Theyr watches 
keepe themselves in an ambush neare unto a wood. 1788 
W. Blane Hunt. Excurs. 13 The Prince, by laying hold of 
the Howdah, kept himself in his seat. 1879 Browning 
Martin Relph 32_ The many and loyal should keep them- 
selves unmvxed with the few perverse. 

*** To detain or hold in custody, restraint, con- 
cealment, etc.; to prevent from escaping or being 
taken from one. 

25. To hold as a captive or prisoner ; to hold 
in custody or in restraint of personal liberty j to 
prevent from escaping. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 219 pat kepthim inprisoun, 
Edward did him calle. 1375 Barbour Bruce xviil 512 He 
. . bad haf him avay in hy, And luk he kepit war stratly. 
138a Wyclif Acts xvi. 23 The! senten hem into prisoun, 
commaundinge to the kepere that he diligentli schulde kepe 
hem. C1400 Destr. Troy 12084 Pat coinmly be keppet, ne 
in cloese haldyn. 1526 Tindale Acts xxviiL 16 Paul was 
suffered to dwell alone with wone soudier that kept hym, 
1585 T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. i. vii. 6 They kept 
me as prisoner. 1892 Law Times XCIII. 414/2 He did not 
think that the defendant ought to be kept in prison any 
longer. 

26. To retain in a place or position by moral 
constraint ; to restrain from going away ; to cause 
or induce to remain; to detain. Also_,^. 

x6§3 Middleton & Rowley Changeling v. iii, Keep life 
in him for further tortures. 1782 Cowper Pragr. Err. 416 
A dunce thath.is been kept at home. 1801 Pitt in G. Rose's 
Diaries (i860) I. 291, 1 have been kept till this instant. 
1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Ser. m. xxix. 291 Colet would fain 
have kept Erasmus to lecture at Oxford. 1885 E. F, Byrrne 
Entangled II. xviii. 29 Don't let me keep you. _i8go Clark 
Russell Ocean Trag, I. ii. 31 There was nothing to keep 
me in England. 

27. Toholdback, prevent, withhold; to restrain, 
control. Coirsk.from {off, otitof). _ 

c 1340 Cursor M. 2893 (Fairf.) Ihesu criste 30U kepe fra 
syn. C1460 Urbanitas 74 in Babees Bk. 15 In chambur 
among ladyes bryjth Kepe Jhy tonge and spende thy syath. 
*539 Bible (Great) Ps. xxxlv. 13 Kepe thy tonge from euell. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cojnm. 355 Yea they.. have not 
kept their handes also from yonge babes and children. *501 
Shaks. 1 Hen. VI, i. i. 160 The Earle of Salisbury .. hardly 
keepes his men from nuuinie. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. 


viii, How hard is it when a man meets with a Foole to keepe 
his tongue from folly ! 1650 Weldon C^-t, fas. 1 139 The 
Bishops might have done better to have kept their voyces. 
1729 Butler Sernt. Balaam Wks. 1874 II. 87 Those partial 
regards to his duty, -might keep him from perfect despair. 
1858 ?>•«/. R. Agric. Soc. XJX. i. 184 A cold, dry spring 
may keep the seed from germinating. 

to. refl. To restrain oneself, refrain, hold back; 
to abstain. (Hence intr., sense 43 .) 

1340 Hampole Pr. Cotisc. 934 Gude it es Jiat a man him 
kepe Fra worldisshe luf and vany worshepe. C1460 in 
Babees Bk. 13/19 Fro spettyng & snetyng kepe [le also. 
1483 Caxton G. de la Tour Dvb, This is a good ensample 
to awarraunt and kepe hyinself of fals behold ynge. 111500 
Melusine xxxvi. 295 Hys brother coude not kepe hym, but 
he asked after Melusyne. <tx533 Ld. Berners Huoti H\. 
205 He . . coude not a kept hym selfe fro lawghynge. 1601 
Shaks. Two Gent. iv. iv, n ’Tis a foule thing, when a cur 
cannot keepe himselfe in all companies. 1892 Black 4- 
Whiie 26 N o\'. 610/1, 1 shall not be able to keep myself from 
strangling her. 

28. To withhold from present use, to reserve ; 
to lay up, store up. refl. To reserve oneself. 

c 1340 Cursor HI. 970 (Fairf.) Of alkyn frute ]pa.t ys bine 
Kepe me pe teynde forjiat ys myne. c 1400 Maondev. (1839) 
V. 52 The Getneres .. to kepe the greynes for the perile of 
the dere Jeres. 1535 Coverdale 2 Esdrasix. 21, L.haue 
kepte me a wynebery of the grapes. 1579 Gosson Sch. 
Abuse (Alb.) 17 Philip . . exhorted his friends to keepe 
their stomackes for the seconde course. i632_ Lithgow 
T 7 av. VI. 258 The water of Jordan.. the longer it is kept, 
it is the more fresher. 1822 Shelley Hellas 879 The 
Anarchs .. keep A throne for thee. 1868 Freeman No 7 - 7 )i. 
Co 7 ig. II. X. 428 The .. Chronicler.. seems rather to keep 
himself for great occasions. 1875 Ibid. (ed. 2) III. xii. 77, 
I have purposely kept that question for this stage of 'm> 
history. 

29. Actively to hold in possession ; to retain in 
one’s power or contiol ; to continue to have, hold, 
or possess. Also absoL (The opposite of to lose : 
now a leading sense.) 

c 1400 Maundev. xxiii. (1839) 252 Thei con wel wynnen 
lond of Straungeres, but thei con not kepen it. C1460 
Forte.scue Abs. <5- Li 7 n. Mon. vi. (1885) 121 It is power to 
mowe haue and kepe to hym self. C1470 Henry Wallace 
IX. 193s Off ryches he kepyt no propyr thing ; Gaiff as he 
wan._ 1559 MiTT. Mag., JDk. Suffolk viii, To get and kepe 
not is but losse of payne. 1596 Shaks. 1 Hoi. IV, 1. ui. 
213 He keepe them all. By heauen,he shall not haue a Scot 
of them. 1662 Stillingfl, Orig. Sacr. ni. iii. § 8 With what 
care they are got, with what fear they are kept, and with 
what certainty they must be lost a 1715 Burnet 0 w 7 i T une 
(1823) 1. H. 159 The great art of keeping him long was, the 
being easy, and the making everything easy to him. ,*803 
Pic Nic No. 8 (1806) II, 41 These poets now keep but 
a feeble hold of the stage. x86i Te 7 nph Bar Mag. III. 
336 The variety keeps the children’s attention. 1890 Lip. 
pincott's Mag. May 632 His slim forefinger beuyeen its 
leaves to keep the place. Mod, The difficulty now_ is not to 
7 nake money, but to keep it : you make it and lose it. 

t to. To keep one's own = to hold one’s own (Hold 
V. 31 ). Keep your luff, offing, wind ; see the sbs. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seatnafis Gram, ix. 39 If you would . , 
keepe your owne, that is, not. . fall to lee-ward. 

o. fg. in phrases, as lo keep one's temper (i.e. 
not to lose it) ; see the sbs. 
t d. elUpt. To retain in the memory, remember, 
1573 Baret Alv. I 27 We keepe those thinges most surely, 
that we learne in youth. x6ia Brinsley Lit. 141 Thus 
they shall keepe their Authours, which they haue learned, 

30. To Withhold {front ) : implying exertion or 
effort to prevent a thing from going or getting to 
anotlier. 

C1461 Poston Lett. II. 73 It is a comon proverbe, ' A man 
xuld kepe fro the blynde and gevyt to is kyn'. 2568 
Grafton Chron. II. 282 Mine adversary, who kepeth wrong- 
fully from me mine heritage. 1585 T. Washington tr. 
Nicholay's Voy. iv. xvi, 131 Where they would not receive 
his salvation, the same for ever shalbe kept from them. 
1667 Milton P. L. ix. 746 Great are thy Vertues, doubtless, 
best of Fruits, 'Though kept from Man. 

31. To hide, conceal ; not to divulge. Chiefly 
in phr., as to keep Counsel, a Secret : see the sbs. 

138a WvcLiF Isa. xlviii. 6 Thingus. . kept ben that thou 
knowist not. ei4oo Ro 7 n. Rose 2858 A felowe that can 
Welle concele, And k^e thi counselle, and welle hele. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Cotn//i. 321b, To the promotours they 
promise a reward and to kepe their counsel. 1781 D. 
Williams tr. Voltaire's Dram. Wks. IL 233 Take the money 
and keep the secret. 1847 Marryat Childr. N. Forest xvii, 
‘You must keep our secret, Oswald'. 1859 Thackeray 
Virgin, xxi. There is no keeping any thing from you. x8M 
G. Gissing Life's Morn, II. xiv. 227 For a week he kept his 
counsel, and behaved as if nothing unusual had happened. 

32. To continue to follow (a way, path, course, 
etc.), so as not to lose it or get out of it. 

CX42S Lydg. Assembly 0/ Gods 256 Thowgh ye wepe yet 
shal ye before me Ay kepe your course. 1553 S. Cabot in 
Hakluyt Voy. (1580) 259 All courses in Navigation to he set 
and kept by the aduice of the Captain. 1595 Shak.s. John 
It. i. 339 Vnlesse thou let his siluer Water, keepe A peacefull 
rogresse to the Ocean. XS98 — Merry W, ni. it. i Nay 
eepe your way . . you were wont to be a follower, but riow 
you are a Leader. 1632 Lithgow Trav. vi. 258 The Friers 
and Souldiers removed; keeping their course towards 
Jericho. 27x9 De Foe Crwwe it. ix, We kept no path. tSjo 
E. Peacock Ratf Skirl, II. 98 Taking care to keep the 
middle of the road. _ 1892 Field 21 May 777/x How the 
driver kept the track, is a marvel. 

33. To Stay or remain in, on, or at (a place) ; 
not to leave ; esp. in to keep one's bed, one's room 
(as in sickness) j to keep the house. Cf. keep 
to, 44 b. 

14x3 PHgr. .lawle (Caxton) i, xxii. (1859) 25 Thou kepyst 


now thy bed. Thyne ydlenes and slouthe hath this y bred. 
c J430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 1526 Hisdoghtre Clarionas Shekept 
the chambre, as Reason was. 2523 Ld, Berners Froiss. I. 
.\lix.69 Tliese engyns dyd cast night and day gi eat stones . . so 
that they within were fayne to kepe vautes and sellars. 
1534-2828 [see Bed sb. 6 c]. 1542-1864 [see House sb. 17 d]. 

1575 L-Aneiiam Let, (1871) 33 The weather being hot, her 
highnes kept the Castl for coolness. 2647 Trapp Comiit., 
Titus II. 343 The Aegyptian women ware no shoes, that 
they might the better keep home. 1667 Sir E. Lyttelton 
in Hatton Cor-r. iCamden) 51, I have kept my chamber 
ever since last Tuesday. 27^ Jane Austen Pride 4- Prej. 
xiii. My poor mother is really ill, and keeps her room. 1885 
Emily Lawless Millioitaire's Cousin iv, 76 Am I bound to 
keep my own side of the partition? 

b. To stay or retain one’s place in or on, against 
opposition ; as to keep the deck, the saddle, the field, 
the stage, one's seat, one's ground. 

1599 Shaks. Hen. V, iv. vi. 2 But all’s not done, j’et keepe 
the French the field. 1632 Lithgow Trav. in. 99 The tem- 
pest continuing (our Boate not being able to keepe the Seas) 
Ave were constrained to seeke into a Creeke. Anson's 

J'oy. in. i. 298 Only sixteen men, and eleven boys Avere 
rap.ible of keeping the deck. 1823 Blackw. Mag. X.IV. 555 
Not a single tragedy of Beaumont and Fletcher's has been 
able to keep the stage. 1835 Thirl wall G 7 -eece I. iv. 113 
It [the story] kept its ground in spite of the interest.. in 
distorting or suppressing it. 1849 Mac.aulay Hist. Eng. v. 

I. 579 The wonder is . . that they were able to keep their 
seats. 1890 Blackw. Mag. CXLVIII. 433/2 A first-class 
boat, capable of keeping the sea all the year round. 

carry on, conduct, hold. 

34. To carry on, conduct, as presiding officer or 
a chief actor (an assembly, court, fair, market, 
etc.) ; >= Hold v. 8 . 

1432-50 tr. Higden (Rolls) V. iig [Silvester] whiche kepede 
the firste grete cownsayle of Nicene, f 2489 Caxton Soiines 
of Aymon 202 He wolde kepe parlyamente wyth them. 
*535 Coverdale 2 Afacc, iv. 43 Of these matters therfore 
there was kepte a courte agaynst Menelaus. 1546 in Eng, 
Gilds (1870) 222 In the same Towne there ys a merkett, 
wekely kepte. 1585 "T. Washington tr. Nicholay's Voy. 
HI. xvii. 102 b, There .. they kept a general! chapter or 
assembly. 2634 W. Wood New Eng. Prosp. (1865) 42 This 
Towne [Boston] . .being the Center of the Plantations where 
the monthly Courts are kept. 1752 Fielding Amelia xi. 
iii, His wife soon afterwards began to keep an assembly, or, 
in the fashionable phrase, to be ‘at home' once a week. 
1877 Miss Yonge Cameos Sen hi. xxi. 196 Henry was keep- 
ing court at Lincoln, where he meant to spend Easter. 

35. To carry on and manage, to conduct as one's 
own (an establishment or business, a school, shop, 
etc.). To keep hotise : see House sb. 17 a, b. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron, (1568) II. 761 Edward the 
Noble Prince .. kept his house at Ludlow in Wales. 1601 
Shaks. Twet. N iii. ii. 8r Like a Pedant that keepes a 
Schoole i’ th Church. 1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc’s Trav. 
29 He kept an Inn common to all passengers. 1698 Fryer 
Acc, E, India cj- P. 194 Barbers, .seldom keep Shop, but go 
about the City with a checquered Apron over their Shulders. 
1711 Steele Spect. No. 155 1* 2, I keep a Coffee-house. 
1877 W. O. Russell Crimes ij- Misdem. 11. xxviii. 437 The 
keeping a bawdy-house is a common nuisance. i8to Ha 7 - 
per's Mag. Oct. 747/a They came here and kept lodgings. 

36. To carry on, maintain ; to continue to make, 
cause, or do (an action, war, disturbance, or the 
like). Cf. keep up, 57 f. 

£1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 1825 In man shall thow 
fynde that werre kept dayly. 1560 Daus tr, Sleidane's 
Comm, 208 b, Warre was to be kepte upon hys frontiers. 
1568-1807 [see Coil sbl^- 4]. 2590 Shaks. Com. Err. iii. i. 6i 
Who is that at the doore y’ keepes all this noise? 2601 — 
Twel. N. It. iii. 76 What acatterwallingdoeyou keepe heere? 
1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. lu. iv, What an Idle prate thou 
keep’st, good nurse ; goe sleepe. 1665 Glanvill Dff. Vam 
Dogm. 41 'Tis strange that the Ancients should keep such 
ado about an easie Probleme. ns 2784 Johnson in Mrs. 
Piozzis A fued, 34 The nonsense you now keep such a stir 
about. 2818 Shelley Rev. Islam vi. vii, Ships fiom Pro- 
pontes keep A killing rain of fire. 

III. Intransitive uses. 

* Arising from ellipsis of reflexive pronoun . 

?fl. To reside, dwell, live, lodge. (Freq. in 
literary use from tr 1580 to 1650 ; novr only colloq., 
esp. at Cambridge University and in U. S.) 

Durham Acc, RolIs{S\insss) 317 Camera ubi pueri 
ciistodiunt.l 

£1400 Maundev, (Roxb.) xxv, 117 pis emperour . . base 
many men kepand at his courte. 2402 Pot, Poems (Rolls) 

II. 65 Sich as ben gaderid in coventis . . the whiche for 
worldly combraunce kepen in cloistris. 2504 Bury Wilts 
(Camden) 102, I Avyll y‘ he or they shall keep at Cambryge 
at scoole. 1602 Holland Pliny 1. 127 Among the mountaines 
of this tract, the Pygmmans, by report do keepe. 1633 
P. F LETci lER Pui-ple Isl. V. XXV, Here st.ands the p.-iiace of the 
noblest sense : HereVisuskeeps. 2729inWillis&ClarkC’<i>//- 
hridge (18S6) II. 214 In y“ Room where Mr Maynard keeps 
there was acted . . a Pastoral. 2775 Abigaii, Adams In J. 
Adams' Fam, Lett. (1876) 128, 1 nave. .been upon a visit to 
Mrs. Morgan, who keepsat Major Mifflin’s. 28*5 J. Neal 
Jonathan 1. 255 A little ‘ Virginny gal ’ who was ‘ keepin ‘ 
there. 2859 [J. Payn] Foster Brothersxni. 314 Wliere does 
Mr. Hollis ‘keep '7 inquired he of his hedmaker. 2883 
Cambridge Staircase viii. 137 Hoi tmore .. keeps out of 
college, iffip Boston Ohiis’i.) Jrnl. 8 July 3/3 Justvvhete 
Mrs, Stevens kept in Boston is unknown to history. 

38. To remain or stay for the time (in a par- 
ticular place or spot). 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidatte's Comm, 214 The rest . . were 
driven to kepe in caves and sellars under the earth. 2597 
MOrley hitrod. Mus. Pref., Being compelled to keepe at 
home. 2606 Shaks. A nt. <!!• Cl. in. vii. 75 Marcus Octauius 
, . and Celius are for Sea: But we keepe whole by Land. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe i. iv, We had. kept on board. Ihid. 
xvi, I kept . . within doors. 1863 Geo, Eliot Roniola xxxv. 
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He suggested that she should keep in her own room, _ i8go 
Clark Russell Ocean Trag. III. xxx, 136, I told him to 
keep where he was. 1891 F. W. Robinson Her Love cj- HU 
Life III. VI, ii. 112 The wind kept in the proper quarter. 

39. To remain or continue in a specified con- 
dition, state, position, etc. 

a. With adverbial or prepositional phrases : see 
also branch IV. 

1598 Shaks. Merry W, in. iii. 89 Keepe in that minde, He 
deserue it. 1660 F, Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 93 You 
must recede and keep at distance. 1670-98 Lassels Voy. 
Italy II. 234 We strangeis . . must keep out of their way, and 
stand a loof off. 1697 Drydbn HSneidn. 986 Creusa kept 
behind. 1705 Bosman Guinea 114 If they have not hit the 
Buffel they sit still, and keep out of Danger. 1805 Nelson 
20 Oct, in Nicolas JDisp. (1846) VII. 136 To keep .. in sight 
of the Enemy in the night. 18*3 DouHas, or, Oticrium II. 
viii. 102 Mervine kept by the side of his friend, _ 1883 F enn 
Middy ij- Ensign xxviii. 171 The men kept in ^excellent 
health. 1890 T. F. Tour Hist. Eng. fr, 1689, viii. iv. 48 He 
kept in touch with public opinion. 

b. with adj. (or equivalent substantive). 

1590 Shaks. Com, Err, 11. i. 26 This seruitude makes 
you to keepe vnwed. c 1600 A cc.-Bk. W, IV ray in A ntiquary 
XXXII. So This . . will kepe but one yeare good. i6gg 
Dampier Voy. II. tit. iv. 47 When these hot Winds come the 
better sort of People . . keep close. 1814 Doyle in W. J. 
Fitz-Patrick Life (1880) I. 66 We were constantly making 
efforts to keep clear of them. 1835 New Monthly Mag. XV. 
406 It will keep sweet a very long time, 1870 Lowell 
Stud, Wind. 120 It is the part of a critic to keep cool under 
whatever circumstances. 1883 Fenn Middy 4- Ensign xiv. 
78 We want to keep friends. 

40. To continue, persevere, go on (in a specified 
course or action). 

a 1548 Hall Chrotu, Edtv. TV 21 1 h, The Dukes messengers 
. . durst not kepe on their iorney. 1568 Grafton Chi'on. 

II. gi He had such comfort of the king, as he kept on his 
purpose. 1593 Shaks. Rich. IT, v. ii. 10 The Duke.. With 
slow, but stately pace, kept on his course. 1709 Stf.cle 
Tatter No. 48 ? 4 We kept on our Way after him till we 
came to Exchange-Alley. 1837 B. Taylor North, Trav. 48 
We kept down the left bank of the river for a little distance. 
1889 W. Westall Birch Dene III. ii. 41 Turn to the left 
and keep straight on. 1891 H. S. Merriman Pris. .5- Capt. 

III. xiv. 235 After passing Spit2hergen they would keep to 
the north. 

b. With pres, pple. as complement. 

1794 Gifford Baviad (1800) 27 note. Some contemptible 
vulgarity, such as ‘That's your sort What’s to pay?’ 

‘ Keep moving ’, etc. 1806-7 J. Berf.sford Miseries Hum, 
Life (1826) VI. Miseries Stage Coaches iv, The Monster ,, 
keeps braying away. 1838 Hawthorne /!>-. ^-/f. 1 . 124 

Niagara , . keeps pouring on forever and ever. 1890 T. F, Tout 
Hist. Eng. fr, 1689, 134 He kept changing his plans. 1893 
Temple Bar Mag. Feb. 198 She kept tumbling off her horse. 

41. To remain in good condition ; to last without 
spoiling. Also Jig. to admit of being reserved for 
another occasion, 

a 1386 Sidney Arcadia (1598) 76 Doth beauties keepe which 
never sunne can burne Nor stormes do turne ! i6a6 Bacon 
Sylva § 627 Grapes., it is reported. .will keep better in a 
vessel half full of wine, so that the grapes touch not the wine, 
1703 Lett, in Chr. Wordsworth Scholie Academ. (1877) 
2gi When he is to be buried I can't tell, _but they say he 
can’t keep long, 17x9 De Foe Crusoe i. xii, I had no hops 
to make it keep. 1836 Gen. P. Thompson Exerc. (1842) IV. 
106, I will defer any observations . .till my next. And there 
was nothing but what will keep, x847_ Marry at Childr, N. 
Forest v. He brought home more venison than would keep 
In the hot weather. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke xi. 92 Your 
story, however, can keep. 

** With prepositions in specialized senses. 

(Chiefly from 38, 39, 40.) 

42. Keep at — . To work persistently at; to 
continue to occupy oneself with. Also to keep at 
it\ see Pdi prep. 16 b. 

1823 Nexo Monthly Mag. XVI. 490 He should have kept 
at the law, he would have done for that. 1846 yrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. VII. 1. 130 By keeping at it all day he is able 
to get over nearly a acres. 1890 Pictorial World g Oct. 
443/3 Who could keep at work on a morning like this ? 1891 
St. Nicholas Mag, 261 Still they keep at it, early and late, 
b. Hence humorous nonce-compounds, 

1883 Three in Norway v, 38 In a nice keep-at-lt-all-day-if- 
you-like kind of manner. 2893 Proc, T.i,th Conv. Anier. 
Instruct, Deaf Ixlx, In school, and out of school, . . at work 
or play: in short, by everlasting keep-at-it-iveness. 

43. Keep from — . To abstain from; to remain 
absent or away from. 

1513 More in (jrafton Chron. (1568) II. 767 The prosperitie 
whereof.. standeth.. in keeping from enemies and evil! dyet. 
C1S86 C’tess Pembroke Ps, lxxiv. x. What is the cause . . 
That thy right hand far from us keepes? 1390 Shaks. Com, 
Err. III. i. 18 You would keepe from my heales, and beware 
of an asse. 1737 Gw Beggar s Op. i. viii, I shall soon know 
if you are married by Macheath’s keeping from our house, 
b. To restrain or contain oneself 
*877 Miss Yonge Cameos Sen iii. xiv. 125 Nor was Louis 
able to keep from turning pale. 1889 Doyle Micah Clarke 
ii. 20 We could not keep from laughter. iSpo Lippincott's 
Mag. Feb. 150, J could hardly keep from smiling. 

44. Keep to — , a. To adhere to, stick to, 
abide by (a promise, agreement, etc.) ; to continue 
to maintain or observe. Also with indirect passive, 

x6as Burges Pers, Tithes 24 He must keepe to his Rule, 
or hee damnably sinneth. sigj Dampier Voy, (1729) I. 518 
Not finding the Governour keep to his agreement with me. 
1779 Sheridan Critic r. i. If they had kept to that, I should 
not have been such an enemy to the stage. 1803 Mar. 
Edgeworth Moral T. (18 16) I. x. 85, I will keep to my 
resolution. 1833 New Monthly^ Ma^, XV. 311/2 The author 
has kept very closely to the historical facts, Mod. I hope 
the plan will be kept to. 


b. To confine or restrict oneself to. To keep 
to oneself, also (colloq.) to keep oneself to oneself, 
to avoid the society of others. 

1698 Fryer Acc. E, Ind. P. 174 He is married to Four 
Wives, to whom he keeps religiously. 1711 Addison Spcct. 
No. 129 r I Did they keep to one constant Di ess they would 
sometimes be in the fashion. 1788 W. Blanc Hunt, Excw s. 
17 Thej' generally keep to the thick foiests where it is 
impossible to follow them. 1826 Disrafii Viv. Grey v. xv, 
We had much better keep to the road. 1881 G. M. Craik 
(Mrs. Maj') Sydney III. ii. 44 He had merely to keep to the 
sofa for two or three days. i88g J, Masterman Scoits of 
Bestminster I. iv. 142 Content with each other, they kept to 
themselves. iSgx Sat. Rev. 18 Apr. 483/1 She shall keep to 
her room and he will keep to his. 

45. Keep with — . To remain or stay with ; to 
associate or keep company with ; to keep up with. 

®iS33 Ld. Berners Huon liv. i8i_He may as sone go to 
your enemyes parte as to kepe with you. 1611 Shaks. 
Wint. T. I. ii. 344 Goe then; and ..keepe with Bohemia, 
And with your Queene. _ 1817 W. Selwyn Law Nisi Prius 
(ed. 4) II. 940 To keep with convoy during the whole voyage. 
1891 Field ig Dec. 956/3 The very select few who weie 
fortunate enough to keep with hounds. 

IV. With adverbs. 

46. Keep away, a, trans. To cause to remain 
absent or afar ; to prevent from coming near. 

(XI348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 211 Her frendes..said, that 
she was kept awaie by Sorcerers and Necromancier.s. 
1391 Shaks. r Hen. VI,ye. iv. 22 Let not your priuate discord 
keepe away The leuied succours that should lend him 
ayde. 1872 Frffman 0/. Hist. xvii. §3. 352 The French 
frontier, which first reached the Rhine in 1648, is now kept 
quite away from it. 

b. inir. To remain absent or at a distance ; to 
hold one’s course at a distance ; to move oif. 

1604 Shaks. 0 th. iii. iv. 173 What? keepe a weeke away? 
Seuen dayes, and Nights? <11889 W. Collins Blind Love 
(1890) 111. liii, 130, 1 could not keep away from you. 

e. Plant, trans. To cause to sail ‘ off the wind ’ 
or to leeward, intr. To sail off the wind or to 
leeward. 

1803 Sir E. Berry 13 Oct, in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (1846) 
VII. 118 note, I was determined not to keep away, and 
I could not tack without the certainty of a broadside. 1867 
Smyth Sailors Word-bk. s. v., Keep her away, alter the 
ship’s course to leeward, by sailing further off the wind. 
1873 Bedford Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) 127 If the vessel 
keeps away [from wind’s eye] 5 points, she must steam or 
sail at the rate of 7-2 knots, to be in an equally good position. 

47. Keep back. a. trans. To restrain; to de- 
tain; to holdback forcibly; to retard the progress, 
advance, or growth of. 

X333 CovrRDALE 2 Kings iv. 24 Dryue forth, and kepe me 
not bak with rydinge. 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 
463 b, I have kept backe no man from the true Religion. 
1678 Wanley Wond. Lit. World v, L § 98. 468/1 He,, 
strongly kept back the Turk from encroachments upon his 
Dominions. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India <?• P. 310 The 
Wheat stands, to endure a farther ripening, being kept back 
by the Chill Winds, 1848 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc. IX. it. 556 
Bine that has been kept back . .by cold weather. 1890 Fenn 
Double Knot I. iv. 129 She made a brave effort to keep back 
her tears. 

b. To withhold ; to retain or reserve designedly ; 
to conceal. 

133s CovF.RDALE Ps, xxxix. [xl.] 10,1 kepe not thylouynge 
mercy , .backe from the greate congregacion. 1383 Stubbes 
A nai. Abus. ii. (1882) 80 The church will keepe no part of 
the liuing backe from the pastor, if he doe his dutie. 1607-iz 
Bacon Ess., Seeming Wise (Arb.) 216 Some are so close, and 
reserved, as they ..seeme alwaies to keepe back somewhat. 
1647 H. More Song of Soul ii. i. 11. vii, Long keppen back 
from your expecting sight. 1888 G. Gissing Life's Morn. 
II. XV. 302 It really seemed to me as if she were keeping 
something back. 

c. intr. To hold oneself or remain back. 

X837 Dickens Pickw. iv. There was a request to ‘ keep hack ’ 
from the front. 

48. Keep down. a. trans. To hold down; to 
hold in subjection or under control ; to repress. 

1581 Pettie tr. Gieazzo’s Civ. Conv. i. (1586) 3 b, Sudden 
flames by force kept downe. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
(1658) 135 They keep them low and down by substraction of 
their meat. 1639 D. Pell Impr, Sea 38 You should . .keep 
down your spirits both in this and other cases. 1722 De Foe 
CH Jack (1840) 67 Will kept the man down who was under 
him. 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng. i. I. 34 A hundred thousand 
soldiers . . will keep down ten millions of ploughmen and 
artisans. 1889 Repent. P. Wentworth III. xvi. 291 She 
had hard work to keep down her tears. 

b. To keep low in amount or number ; to pre- 
vent from growing, increasing, or accumulating. 

1818 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) II. 201 The executors . , ought 
to keep down the interest. 1840 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 1. in. 
259 'The Tartarian oats kept dotyn the clover, 1831 Beck's 
Florist Jan. 21 Pick off decaying leaves, and keep down 
insects. 1869 W. Longman Hist. Edw. Ill, I. xvi. 309 
Employers.. combined to keep down wages. 

d. Fainting. (See quot. 1 S 54 .) 

1768 W. Gilpin PrYM/x 210 The eflect . . might have been 
better, if all the lights upon it had been kept down. 1805 
E. Daves Works zgo Should the objects give a sufficient 
quantity of Light and Shade, the sky may be kept down. 
1834 Fairholt Diet. Terms Art, Kept down, subdued in 
tone or tint, so that that portion of the picture thus treated 
is rendered subordinate to some other part. 

d. Print ing. T o set in lower-case type, as a word 
or letter ; to use capitals somewhat sparingly. 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 

e. intr. To remain low or subdued. 

1889 Mary E, Carter Mrs. Severn III, iii. ix. 219 Praying 
that the wind would keep down for a few hours. 


49. Keep in. a. trans. To confine within; to 
hold in check ; to restrain ; not to utter or give 
vent to ; spec, to confine in school after hours. 

a 1420 Hoccleve De Reg. Princ. 1015 We .. keepe muste 
our song and wordes in. C1491 Chast. GoddesChyld. 18 To 
kepe in his chyldern that they shold not sterte abrode fro 
the scole, 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 209 It is more like to 
be feigned ; I pray you keep it in. 1690 W. Walkfr 
Idiomat. Anglo-Lat. 24 He is not able to keep in his anger. 
17x3 Addison Cato i. iv. Your zeal becomes importunate . . 
but learn to keep it in. 1893 Pall Mall Mag. I. 28 He had 
been ‘ kept in ’ . . , and his schoolmates had all gone. 

-fb. To keep from public currency. Ohs. 

1373 'Barkt Alv. K 25 'To keepe in come, to the end to 
make it deere. 1671 M. Bruce Goad News in Evil Tunes 
(1708) 68 Thanks be to him that hath ay keeped in our 
Black side yet, and hath not let the World see it yet. 

e. To keep (a fire) burning: cf. In adv. 6 g. 
Also intr. of a file : To continue to burn. 

1639 J. Arrowsmith Chain Prbic. 160 As culinary fire 
must be kindled and kept in by external materials. 1711, 
1793 [see In adv.^ 6g]. 1849 jlrnl. R. Agric. Soc. X. i. 140 

The fire,. keeps in well twelve hours, il^z Review of Rev. 
IS Mar. 299/1 The fire can be kept in all night. 

d. Printing. To set type closely spaced, 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc , Printing Diet,, Keep in, is a 

caution either given to, or resolved on, by the Compositer, 
where there may be doubt of Driving out his Matter beyond 
his Counting off. 1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 

e. 'To keep one's hand in : see Hand sb. 52. 

f. intr. To remain indoors, or within a retreat, 
place, position, etc. 

_ ci430.^rGtf«fr. (Roxb.)7iiEuermoreshekepthirin. 1318 
in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 18 The inhabitants of 
thos bowses that be .._infectyd_ shall kepe in. 1632 Gaule 
Magastrom. 250 It still keeps in (like an owle) all the day- 
time. 1830 F. T. Finch in ‘ Bat ’ Cricket Man. 95 Though 
[ for years we may keep in, we must at length go P 7 ft. 

g. To keep in line or in touch with. 

1781 W. Bland Ess. Hunting (1788) 35, I could never j’et 
see any creature on two legs keep in with the Dogs. 

h. To remain in favour or on good terms with. 
Cf. In adv. 9 a. (Now colloq.) 

1598 Grenp.wey Tacitus, Arm. iv. v. (1622) 96 He kept m 
with Csesar in no lesse fauour then authority. x666 Pepys 
Diary 1 July, Though I do not love him, yet I find it 
necessary to keep in with him. 1720 Ozell Vet tot's Rom, 
Rep. II. XIV. 333 Caesar . . resolved to keep in equally with 
the Senate and Antony. 1883 Black Yolande HI. v, 86 
He's violent enough in the House ; but that’s to keep in 
with his constituents. 

60. Keep off. a. trans. To hinder from coming 
near or touching; to ward off ; to avert. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Edw, IV 233 b, Covered with hordes, 
onely to kepe of the wether. 1392 Shaks. Rom. 4- Jul, iii. 
iii. 54 He gme thee Armour to keepe off that word. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 24 Having white staves 
in their hands, to keep off the people. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. 
I. viii. (1729) II 0 Polly., By keeping men off, you keep 
them on. 1883 Fenn Middy <5* Ensign xxii, 133 An um- 
brella held up to keep off the sun, 

b. intr. To stay at a distance ; to refrain from 
approaching ; not to come on. 

1391 Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. iv. 21 You .. Keepe off aloofe 
with worthlesse emulation. 1803 J. Hillyar Aug. in Nicolas 
Disp. Nelson (1845) II. 186 note,Ts\e Master.. told the Boats 
to keep off. 1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, xxxix, I . . put him 
away. ‘Stay!’ said I. ‘Keep off!’ 1891 Field ^ Nov. 
699/2 If thefrost keeps off. 

61. Keep on. a. trans. To maintain or retain 
in an existing condition or relation ; to continue to 
hold, occupy, employ, entertain, or display. 

1669 R. Montagu in Buccletich MSS, (Hist. MSS. Comm.) 
1 . 439 Till the end of the quarter.. her family should he kept 
on. 1847 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. i. 10 If young, they 
are sometimes kept on for another season, and sent to fold, 

1889 Adel. Sergeant E, Denison 1 . 1. xi. 138 Bingley asked 
him awkwardly whether he meant to ‘ keep on the house ’. 

1890 Mrs. H. WooD /Vowre of Halliwell II. viii. 213 Let me 
reproach him as I will, he keeps on that provoking meekness. 

b. To keep (a fire, etc.) going continuously. 

1891 Review of Rev. 15 Sept. 287/2 When a fire is needed 
to be kept on all night. 

c. intr. To continue or persist in a course or 
action ; to go on with something. Now freq. with 
fires, pple. 

1389 Puttenham Eng. Poesie ii. iii. (Arb.) 83 In this 
manner doth the Greeke dactilvs begin slowly and keepe on 
swifter till ih’ end. 1604 Shaks. 0 th. iii. iii. 455 The Ponticke 
Sea, Whose Icie Current . .keepes due on To the Proponticke. 
2724 De Foe Mem. Cavalier (1840) 240 We kept on all 
night 1836 Titan Mag. Dec. 516/1 ‘We shall never come 
across each other again she kept on saying to herself. 1889 
Doyle .d/i'ca/i Clarke xxii. 224 Strike quick, strike hard, and 
keep on striking. 

t d. To keep the head covered. Ohs. 

1632-62 Heylin Cosnwgr. iii. (1673) 133/2 They keep on 
of all sides . . accounting it an opprobrious thing to see any 
men uncover their heads. 

e. To remain fixed or attached ; to stay on. 

1892 Cassell's Pam. Mag. July 469/2 [His] buttons never 
keep on. 

62. Keep out. a. trans. To cause to remain 
■without ; to prevent from getting in. 

£1423 Lvdg. Assembly of Gods 770 [He] Wold kepe out 
that other he shuld nat esyly entre. 1560 Daus tr. Sletdane s 
Comm, 94 The Sea brake in over the walles, that we m^e 
to kepe it out. 1681 FlAvel Meth. Grace xxxiv. 573 He 
teaches them how to paint the glass, that he may keep out 
the light. 1780 CoXE Russ, Disc, i^ In order to l«ep out 
the Tain, 1821 Clare Vill, Minstr. J, 84 Locks .. To keep 
out thieves at night 1863 Dickens Mut. Fr, 1. i, Keep her 
I [a boat] out, Lizzie. Tide runs strong here. 
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b. Printing. To set type widely spaced. 

1683 Moxon MecJu Exerc.^ Printing Diet, s. v.^ He Sets 
Wide, to Drive or Keep out. 1888 Jacobi Printers* Vocab, 

63. Keep over, trans. To reserve, hold over. 

1847 Jrnl. R, Agi'ic. Soc, VIII. i. 6 Some breeders keep 

them [lambs] over until the next spring. 1853 R/e/et 4 War. 
331/2 Keeping over old wheat stocks for a rise in price. 

64. Keep to. KaiU. trans. To cause (a ship) to 
sail close to the wind. 

1692 C(iJ>t, Smith's Seaman's Gram. xvi. 76 In keeping 
the Ship near the Wind, these terms are used ..keep her to, 
touch the IVind. iyo6 PiiiLLirs, Keep your toof or Keep 
her to. 

66 . Keep together, a. trans. To cause to 
remain in association or union. To keep body 
(f life) and soul together-, to keep (oneselfj alive. 

1601 Shaks. Tzuel. K. in. i. 56 Clo. Would not a paire of 
these haue bred sir? Vio. Yes being kept together, and put 
to vse. 1693 Tate in Dryden's Juvenal xv. (1697) 373 The 
Vascons once with Man’s Flesh (as 'tis sed) Kept Life and 
Soul together. 1841 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. II. i. 43 It is a poor 
loose sand . .only kept together by the roots of the sea-bent. 
1884 Century Mag. Nov. 54/2 How on earth they managed 
to keep body and soul together. 

b. mtr. To remain associated or united. 

1560 Daus tr._ Steidane's Comm. 435 Let them .. kepe 
together, and in no wise scatter abrode. 1399 Sha.ks. 
lien. K, II. ii. 103 Treason, and murther.etier kept together. 
1768 J. Byron Narr. Patagonia{&d. 2) 13 It did not become 
him to desert it as long as the ship kept together. 1820 
W. Irving Sketch Bh. (1839) 181, I have a particular respect 
for three or four . . chairs .. which seem to me to keep together. 
56. Keep under, trans. To hold in subjection 
or under control ; to keep down. 

X486-1504 Quinton MSS. in Denton Eng. in i^th cent. 
Note D. (1888] 318 For mane men wyll ley owt more to kepe 
Vnder the pore th(en]_for to helpe thaym. 1579 Gossou 
Sch. Abitse{hx'ai)yi Giue them a bitte to keepe them vnder. 
1611 Bible i Cor. ix. 27, I keepe under my body, and bring 
it into subiection. 1712 Berkeley Pass. Obed. § 13 Like 
all other passions, [they] must be restrained and kept under. 
1843 Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. i. 116 The services of birds 
in keeping under noxious insects. i88g J. MASTERjtAN Scotts 
0/ Bestminster II. ix. 115 She had been accustomed to be 
kept under all her life. 

67. Keep up. a. trans. To keep shut up or 
confined. 

1604 Shaks. Oih. i. ii. 39 Keepe vp your bright Swords, for 
the dew will rust them. 2634 in Pteton L'pool Munic. Rec. 
(1883) I. igi Swyne.. ought to bee kept up in their styes. 
1673 Wycherley Gentl. Dancing Master n. i. Have you 
kept up my daughter dose in iny absence? 1737 Whiston 
Josephus, Aniiq. iv. yiii. § 36 If his owner. .having known 
what his nature was . hath not kept him [an ox] up. 1847 
Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. VIII. i. 31 When sheep are kept up in 
sheds during the winter, 

'(■b. To keep secret or undivulged. Obs. 

1878 CuDWORTK Intell. Syst. i. iii. § 38. 177 So long as these 
things are concealed and kept up in Huggermugger, a 1715 
Burnet Own Time{iZ2pi IL iis They., had not sailed when 
the proclamation came down ; yet it was kept up till they 
sailed away, 1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. ii. iii, What fowk 
s.ny of me, Bauldy, let me hear ; Keep naithing up. 

c. To support, sustain; to prevent Irom sinking 
or falling. Also intr. To bear up, so as not to 
break down. 

To keep the ball up (see Ballj^.' 18). To keep one's wicket 
up (cricket) : to remain in, to continue one’s innings. 

1681 Flavel Meth. Grace ix. 190 Of great use to keep 
up the soul above water. 1691^ F. Br agge Disc. Parables 
xiii. 425 To keep up their spirits. 1801 H. Swinburne in 
Cris. Europe close last Cent. {1841) II. 299 This ridiculous 
folly keeps the stocks up. 1868 Rogers Pol. Mcon. ix. (1S76) 
88 The purpose of a trades-union is to keep up the price of 
labour. 1^4 Lillywhite’s Cricket Ann. 60 He kept up his 
wicket until the finish. 1889 J. Masterman Scotts op Best- 
■minster II. xii. 262 But for her sweetness and bravery, 
I never could have kept up through all this terrible trial. 

d. To maintain in a worthy or effective condition; 
to support; to keep in lepair; to keep burning. 

iSS* Huloet, Kepe vp by cheryshinge, alo,f<nieo. Kepe 
vp by maintenaunce, snsiento. 1670 Sir S. Crow in \2th 
Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 15 Findeing that business 
. . a burden . . to keepe it upp in that perfection I found and 
made itt. 1678 Lady Chawortii Ibid. 31 The King had 
a mind .. to keep up his army and navy till that pe.ace was 
made. 1701 W. Wotton Hist. Rome, hlarcus vi. 106 The 
Athenians still kept up regular Professors for all those 
Sciences. 1840 R. H. Dana Bep Mast xxvi. 86 We k^t up 
a small fiie, by which we cooked our mussels. _ 187s Free- 
man Norm. Conq. III. xii. 173 A causeway which is still in 
being and which is kept up as a modern road. 

e. To maintain, retain, preserve (a quality, state 
of things, accomplishment, etc.) ; to keep from 
deteriorating or disappearing, 

1670 A Robert-s Adv. T. S, 51 Orders of Men., that keep 
up the Honour of Religion amongst them._ 1703 Addimn 
Italy Wks. II. 132 Alban^keeps up its credit still for Wine. 
1791 Gentl. Mag. 20/2 The clergy would, from the calls of 
their profession . . keep up their classical acquirements 1836 
Jas. Grant Gt. Metropolis I. ii. 44 They must maintain their 
dignity: they must keep up appearances. 1884 Mrs. Pirkis 
Judith IVynne I. v. 48 Oughtn’t she to have a horse, and 
keep up her riding? 

I. To maintain, continue, go on with (an action 
or course of action). 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1368) II. 778 For his dis- 
simulation onely kept all that mischiefe up. 1711 Steele 
Sped. No, 31 ? 2 The Difficulty of keeping up a sprightly 
Dialogue for five Acts together. 1781 Hist. Eur. in A nn. 
Reg. 16/1 Continual firing. .was kept up during the day. 
18^ Freeman Norm. Cong. Ill, xiv. 367 The fight is kept 
up till night-fall. 1890 Lippincoii's Mag. Jan, ii He and 
1 have kept up a conespondence. 

voL. y. 


g. To cause to remain out of bed. 

1766 Goldsm, Vic. W. ix, Well pleased, that my little ones 
were kept up beyond the usual time. 1839 Thackeray 
Fatal Boots xii, Keeping her up till four o’clock in the 
morning. 1889 Adel. Sergeant Luck op House II. xxxvi. 
228, I will keep you up no longer, for you look terribly pale 
and fagged. 

h. . Printing. To keep (type or matter) stand- 
ing ; also, to use capitals somewhat freely. 

1888 Jacobi Printers' Vocab. 

i. To kee^ up to : to prevent from falling below 
(a level, standard, principle, etc.); to keep informed 
of. Also intr. for rejl. 

1712 Steele Sped. No. 308 p 2 My Lady’s whole Time 
and Thoughts are spent in keeping up to the Mode. 1726 
_Leoni a IbertVs A rchit. I. 46/r This Strength in the Corners 
is , . only to keep the Wall up to its dutj-. 1841 Jrnl. R. 
Agric. Soc. II. 1. 144 It keeps him better up to his work. 1889 
J. Masterman Scotts op Bestminster III. xv. 41 A London 
correspondent who kept the country-folk up to the doings 
of the townsfolk. 1^0 Unin. Rev. Aug. 633 We should 
keep up to the mark in these matters. 

j. ititr. To continue alongside, keep abreast ; to 
proceed at an equal pace with (A/, and Jigi). 

a 1633 G. Herbert Country Parson ii. (1632) 5 ’They are 
not to he over-submissive and base, but to keep up with the 
Lord and Lady of the house. 1706 Wooden World Dis- 
secied (iqo?.) 35 He tries every Way.. to keep up with his 
Leader. 1^0 W. F. Rae Maygrove II. vii. 27a Don’t walk 
so fast . . I can hardly keep up with you. 

t k. To stay within doors ; to put up or stop at. 
1704 D'chess Marlborough in Buccleuch MSS. (Hist. 
MSS. Comm.) 1 . 353 , 1 am very sorry to hear LordMonther- 
mont has had any accident to make him keep up. 1768 
Sterne Sent. Journ. (1778) II. 193 {Case Delictgy) The 
Voiturin found himself obliged to keep up five miles short 
of his stage at a little decent kind of an inn. 

V. 58. Combs., as +keep-door (itotice-wd.), 
a porter, door-ward; t keep-friend (see qnot.) ; 
t keep-net, ? a net for keeping fish in ; "k keep-off, 
a means of keeping (persons, etc.) off ; also as adj., 
serving to keep (foes) off. Also Keeps.vke. 

1682 Mrs. Behn City Heiress 43 Good Mistriss ■*keep- 
door, stand by; for I must enter. 1675 Hist. Don Qui.r. 
45 He had besides two iron rings about his neck, the 
one of the chain, and the other of that kind which are called 
A*keep-friend,or thefoot of a friend ; from whence descended 
two irons unto his middle. 1623 Whitbourne Newpound- 
land 73 Ten *keipnet Irons.. Twine to make Keipnets, &c. 
ci6ri Chapman Hiadvix. i2iHe fought not with a ‘‘keep-off 
spear, or with a far-shot bow. 1615 — Odyss. xiv. 739 A 
lance .. To be his keep-off both gainst men and dogs. 
Keep (kfp), sb. Forms : 3-5 kep, 3-6 kepe, 
(5 type), 4-6 Sc. keip, 4-7 keepe, (9 keape), 
3 - keep. [f. Keep 

fl. Care, attention, heed, notice; usually in 
phrases to nim, take, give keep, to take or give 
heed, take notice. (Const, of, inJin., or clause.) 

_ c 1230 Gen. ^ Ex. 1333 Bi-aften bak, as he nam kep, faste 
in Sornes, he sa^ a sep. aiy>a Cursor M. 20128 Hir sun 
to serue was al hir kepe. Ibul. 20498 To his ferli tas all nu 
kepe. a 1325 Prose Psalter Ixix. [Ixx.] i Jeue kepe, God, 
to my helpe. £1400 Maundev. (1839) v. 31 A Man ought 
to take gode kepe for to bye Bawme. 1309 Barclay Shyp 
opFolys (1570) 174 What God hath done for j'ou ye take no 
keepe. 1602 Narcissus (1893) 712 , 1 tooke good keepe, and 
saw thee eke shedd teares. 1647 H. More Song of Soul iii. 
III. xxxvii, Who of nought else but sloth and growth doth 
taken keep. [i886 A Lang Lett. Dead Atiih. 36 As to 
things old, they take no keep of them.] 

2. Care or heed in tending, watching, or preserv- 
ing ; charge ; orig. only in phr. ■]' to take keep. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 3729 (Gott.) Moyses kat time tok kepe 
To his elde fadris schepe, ci44o Parionope 280 Partanope 
ys now softe falle on sleepe This fayre lady of nyra takyih 
keepe. C147S Raup Coil^ear 640 Tak keip to my Capill, 
that na man him call. 1491 Caxton Vilas Pair. (W. de VV. 
1495) 11. 241 a/i Take euer a besy kepe of thy selfe. a 1568 
Ascham Scholem. i. (Arb.) 49 Vnder the kepe, and by the 
counsell, of some graue gouernour. 1586 Hooker Hist. 
Irel. in Holinsked II. 100/2 Your dominion in Ireland, 
whereof they haue so little keepe. 1647 H. More Poems 
311 Of his precious soul he takes no keep. 1818 Keats 
Endym. 1. 68 If from shepherd’s keep A lamb stray’d far. 

■j" 1). That which is kept ; a charge. Obs. 

1S79 Spenser Sheph. Cad. July 133 Often he vsed of hys 
keepe a sacrifice to bring. 

3. Hist. The innermost and strongest structure 
or central tower of a mediseval castle, serving as 
a last defence ; a tower; a stronghold, donjon. 

Perhaps orig. a translation of It. tenazza, 
a 1586 SmucY Arcadia (1598) 249 He who stood as watch 
upon the top of the keepe. 1598 Barret Theoi-. Warres 
VI. iv. 244 The Tenaza or Keepe, which stands without the 
body of the Castell. 1634 Lvelyn Mem. 8 June, The 
Castle itself is large in circuraferencc...The Keep, or mount, 
hath , . a very profound well 1796 Burke Let. Noble Lord 
Wks. VII I. 49 Like the proud Keep of Windsor rising in 
majesty of proportion, and girt with the double belt of its 
kindred and coeval towers. 1813 Scott Trierm. i. xiii. 
Buttress, and rampire’s circling bound, And mighty keep 
and tower. 1819 W. Burgh Notes Mason's Eng. Card, iv. 
Note L, The Gothic castle .. consisted, in every instance, of 
the keep or strong-hold, and the court oq enclosure annexed 
to the keep. 1877 Tennyson Harold ii. ii. The walls oppress 
me. And yon huge keep that binders half the heaven. 

4. An article which serves for containing or re- 
taining something, fa. A meat-safe. Obs. rare. 

1617 Minsheu Dudor s.v,, A Keepe is . . also vsed for 
a safe, which is a thing to keepe the meate from the flies in 
Sommer season. 1649 Bury IVills (Camden) 221 A . . cup- 
bord, a keepe, two ■wiougbt chairs. 


b. A stew, pond, or reservoir for fish ; a weir or 
dam for retaining water, rare. 

1617 Minsheu Dudor s. v., A Keepe is also used . . for 
a place made in waters to keep and preserve fish. 1847 
J. Dwyer Vz-Ar:. Hydrant. Engtn. 75 Ihe motion of water 
over a bar or keep, such as had been calculated for the 
new cut. 

f e. A clasp or similar fastening. Ohs, 

1613 Chapman Odyss. xvin. 432 Buttons.. made to fairly 
hold The robe together, all lac'd domie before. Where Keepes 
and Catches both sides of it wore. 

d. Coal-mitiing. One of the set of movable 
iron supports on which the cage rests when at the 
top of the shaft ; = Kep sb. 

1831 Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Norihnmb. 4 Durh. 
33 The cage rising between the keeps, and forcing them 
hack ; but when drawn above the keeps, they fall forward 
to their places. 1867 W. W. Smyth Coal Coal-mining 
166 The cage is lifted . . a little above the plane of the bank 
..and then allowed to drop on to the keeps. 

e. Mech. In a locomotive engine : A part of the 
axle-box, fitted beneath the journal of the axle and 
serving to hold an oiled pad against it. 

1881 Metal World No. 13. 227 Care should be taken in 
boring out the axle-box keeps, as if the keeps are not bored 
correctly the journals.. will not work true in them, 
f 5. A keeper, a herd (in N. America). Obs. rare. 
1641 Boston Rec. (1877) IL 60 If any goates be without 
a keep after the 14th day of the next moneth .. the owners 
of them shall forfeit . , halfe a bushel of Come. Ihd. 61 
[They] shall agree with a Cowe keep for the towne for the 
present summer- 

6 . The act of keeping or maintaining ; the fact 
of being kept. See Keep v. 19 - 24 . 

1763 in F. B. Hough Siege Detroit (i860) igi The Safety 
and Protection of Schenectady depends in a great Measure 
on thekeep of agood Guard in theTown. 1824 Miss Mitford 
Village Ser. i. (1863) 64 Our old spaniel . and the blue grey- 
hound., both of which fourfooted worthies were sent out to 
keep for the summer. 1847-78 Halliw. s. v. Keep, Out at 
keep, said of animals in hired pastures. 

b. In good keep, well kept, in good condition ; 
so in ioiv keep, etc. 

1808 Trial Lieut. Gen. Whiielocke I. 215 Many of them 
exceedingly good horses, but in low keep. 1811 Lamb 
Good Clerk pK\%z. Wks. (1871) 384 As the owner of a fine 
horse is [solicitous] to have him appear in good keep. 

e. The food required to keep a person or animal; 
provender, pasture; maintenance, support. 

a 1825 Forby Voc. E. a nglia s. v., I am short of keep for 
my cows. 1829 Southey Filgr. Composieila Poet. Wks. 
VII. 264 The Corporation A fund for their keep supplied. 
1848 Lowell Biglow P. Poems 1890 IL 14S You’re so 
darned lazy, I don’t think you’re hardly worth your keep. 

7. Phr. P'or keeps *, to keep, for good ; hence, 
completely, altogether. U. S. colloq. 

z886 Advance g Dec. (Farmer), We.. promise not to play 
marbles for keeps, nor bet nor gamble in any way. 1897 
R. Kipling Captains Courageous 263 I’m coming into the 
business for keeps next fall. 1899 H. Frederic Market 
Place 19s I’ve got something the matter with me. .I’ve got 
it for keeps. 

8 . Comb., as keep-tower = sense 3 ; keep- 
wortliy a., worth keeping, woithy of being kept. 

1830 W, Taylor Hist, Germ. Poetry I. 182 Bodmer .. was 
the editor of the Zurich charter and of other keep-worthy 
documents. 1863 Street Goth. Archit. Spam 187 The 
enormous Keep-tower which rises out of its western face. 

Keepable (kJ*pab’l), a, [f. Keep v. + -able.] 
That can be kept or preserved. 

189Z Field 21 Nov. 774/2 Another fish .. not. .quite up to 
the size we had decided to be keepable. 

Keeper (kz'pai). [f. Keep w. - i--ERt.] One 
who or that which keeps. 

I. From trans. senses of the vb. 

1. One who has charge, care, or oversight of any 
person or thing ; a guardian, warden, custodian. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1096 Quen was i keper of jii child, c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13812 Ne God wU namore 
Jzathey be Keperes of jiat dignete. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints 
xii. {Mathias) 137 He hj’me mad hale kepare of al pe thinge, 
pat he had in-to go wernyiige. 1382 Wyclif Gen. iv. 9 , 1 wote 
neuere; whether am I the keper of my brother? [Coverd. 
I knowe not: Am I my brothers keper?]._ — Acts xyi. 27 
The kepere of the prisoun . . seynge the ^atis of the prisoun 
openyd-.wolde sle hym silf, 1388 — Gen. iv. z Abel was a 
kepere of scheep, and Cayn was an erthe tilyere. CX400 
Maundev. (Roxb.) xxiv. no [t>ai] ware made hirdmen and 
kepers of bestez, 2309-10 Act i Hen. VIII, c. 17 § t The 
Keper of the said great Warderobe for the tyme beyng. 
<21333 kD. Berners Huon viii. 19 Gerarde-.demandyd,. 
whether he was kepar of that passage or not 2370 Saiir. 
Poems Repornt. xviii. 37 He was keipar of Jour commouii 
weill. 1632 Gouge God's Arrows ni. ^ 63. 304 The Church 
..is a faithful keeper and preserver of the Oracles of God. 
2693 Dryden Juvenal vi. (1697) 140 Keep close your 
Women, under Lock and Key: But, who shall keep those 
Keepers? 2718 Prior Knowledge 203 Untam’d and fierce 
the tiger ..seeks his keeper’s flesh. 1820 Scott Lady op 
L. HI. xiv, The herds without a keeper .strayed, 

b. Forming the second element in many com- 
pounds ; as alphabet-keeper, ass-keeper, beast-keeper, 
book-keeper, bridge-keeper, cash-keeper, chapel-keeper, 
cow-keeper, deer-keeper, dog-keeper, door-keeper, 
gamekeeper, gate-keeper, goal-keeper, green-keeper, 
hound-keeper, housekeeper, etc., of which those 
of permanent standing will he found in their 
alphabetical places. 

c 1440 [see HousekeeperI. 2333 [see Door-keeper!. 2355 
[seeBooK-KEEPER]. 1670 [see Gamekeeper]. 1707 J.ChamEer- 
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LAYNE Pres. Si. Gi. Brit. ui. 679 Officers of the Foreign 
[Post] Office.. Mr. James Lawrence, Alpliabet-Keeper, 100/, 
1766 Entick London IV. 295 In the foreign office, there is 
also a comptroller, and an alphabet keeper. 1897 Otiiing- 
(tr. S.) XXIX. 440/2 The old hound-keeper declared that 
[the bitch] would never corns back. 1900 Daily News 
3 July 7/5 One piece fell beside the register-keeper. 1900 
Westm. Gaz. 14 July 2/3 The street chapel-keeper also 
wished to desert his post. 

c. Special uses : 

Keeper of the Exchange and Mint', the Master of the 
Mint, an office held since 1870 by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Keeper of the Great (f Broad) Seal : an officer 
in England and Scotland who has the custody of the Great 
Seal ; in England the office is now held by the Lord High 
Chancellor. Keeper of the Privy Seal-, {a) in England an 
officer through whose hands pass charters, etc. before coming 
to the Great Seal, now called Lord Privy Seal ; (i) a similar 
officer in Scotland and the Duchy of Cornwall, Keeper of 
tite Touch', see quot 1607. 

1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 257/t If- the..Keper of the touche 
afore seid touche ony such Hernois wyth the Liberdisheed. 
1454 Ibid. V. 236/2 The Chaunceller of Englond, and the 
Keper of the prive Seale. 1467-S Ibid. V.634/1 HughBryceof 
London,Goldsmyth,keperof the Kyngseschaungein London. 
1477 Act 17 Edw. IV, c. 5 Such and as many keepers of the 
same Seals, as he shall think necessary. 1562-3 Act 5 Eliz. 
c. 18 [title) An Acte declaring thauctoritee of the L. Keeper 
of the Great Seale of England and the L. Chancellor to bee 
one. 1607 Cowell Interpr., Keeper of the priuy Seale,, 
seemeth to be called Clerkeof the priuy Seale. Ibid,, Keeper 
0' the Totich, anno 2 H. 6. cap._t4. seemth to be that officer 
in the kings mint which at this day is termed the master 
of the assay. 1688 Col. Rec, Penmylv, I. 230 Thomas 
Lloyd Keeper of y» Broad Seal. 1863 H. Cox Insiii. 1. viL 
92 The Lord Chancellor or Lord Keeper is.. Prolocutor or 
Speaker of the House of Lords. 

d. An officer who has the charge of a fozest, 
woods, or grounds ; now esp. =■ Gamekeepee. 

1488-9 Act i,Hen. VII, c. 6 Stiwards Foresters and other 
kepers within the Kynges Forest of Ingilwode. <11530 
Heywood Weather (Brandi 1898) 413 Rangers and kepers 
of certayne places. As forestes, parkes, purlewes and chasys. 
*602 Pt. Rettirn fr. Partiass. 11. v. 883, I causd the 
Keeper to seuer the rascall Deere from the Buckes of the 
first head. 1648 Bury Wills (Camden) 218 To George Betts, 
my keeper, five pounds. 7763 Brit. Mag. IV. 108 Duke of 
KingstQn,keeperof Sherwood Forest. 1863 Kingsley Water- 
Bab. i. (1889) j6 He did not know that a keeper is only 
a poacher turned outside in, and a poacher is a keeper 
turned inside out. 

+ 6. A nurse; one who has charge of the sick. 
c 1450 St, Cttihberi (Surtees) 3624 Walstede, he sais, entir 
with me. For my kepar sail’ bou be. c 1470 Henry Wallace 
It. 366 CJuhen Wallace was ralesched off his payne..His 
trew kepar be send to Elrisle. 1587 Fleming Contn. Holm- 
shed III. 1376/1 In some great e.xtremitie of sicknes.se .. 
some honest ancient woman a keepei , may watch with anie 
of them. 1651 WiTTiE tr. Primrose's Pop. Err. in. iv. 144 
Such as bee sick of feavers, for whom principally keepers 
are provided. 

2. One who observes or keeps a command, law, 
promise, etc. 

1382 Wyclif Ezek. xliv. 8 ^e han putte keepers of myn 
ohseruances in mysayntuarie to 5our self. 1526 Pilgi-, Perf. 
(W. deW. 1531)54 He calleth the kepers of the commaunde- 
mentes his frendes. 1625 Bacon Ess,, Boldness (Aib.) 519 
For Eoldnesse is an ill keeper of promise, a 1796 Burns 
Verses to Rankine i, I am a keeper of the law In some 
sma' points, altho’ not a*. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) HI. 
428 From being a keeper of the law he is converted into 
a breaker of it. 

3. One who owns or carries on some establish- 
ment or business. 

Often the second element in combs., as alehouse-, hotel-, 
lodging-house keeper; Innkeeper, Shopkeeper. 

CX440 Promp, Pare. 272/1 Kepare of an bowse, or an 
bowse holdare, 1495 Act ir Hen. VII, 
c. 2 5 5 To take suertie of the kepers of ale houses of their 
gode behavyng, 1713 Lend. Gaz. No. 5141/4 Isaac Beckett 
..Alehouse-keeper. 1851 Hawthorne Ho, Sezi. Gables iii. 
39 A forlorn old maid, and keeper of a cent-shop. 1870 
W. M. Baker New Timothy 167 (Cent.) A weakly, aged 
keeper of a little shoe-store in a village. 

1 4. One who keeps a mistress. Oh. 

1676 Etheredge Man of Mode t. i. An old doting keeper 
cannot be more jealous of his mistress. 1712 Steele Sped. 
No. 461 FIT A Man maybe a very fine Gentleman, tho' he is 
neither a Keeper nor an Infidel. 1748 Richardson Clarissa 
(1811) IV. 151 The risk of a keeper, who takes up with 
a low-bred girl. 

6, Oiie who or that which keeps or retains, in 
various .‘tenses of the vb. Also keeper-back. 

a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V 81 There is no lesse praise to 
be geven to jhe keper then to the getter. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich. II, 11. il 70 He is a Flatterer, A Parasite, a keeper 
hacke of death, a 1617 Hieron PVks, (1620) II. 457 Keepers 
from Gods ministers, that which they ought to haue. a *859 
Macaulay Hist, JSfig, xxiii. V. 105 The best keeper of secrets 
in Europe. 

6. a. Any mechanical device for keeping some- 
thing in its place; a clasp, catch, etc. spec, (a) 
a loop securing the end of a buckled strap ; {b) 
the mousing of a hook; (c) a jam-nut or check- 
nut ; (rf) the gtipper in a flint-lock, securing the 
flint; (e) the box into which the bolt of a lock 
projects w'hen shot. (Knight Diet. Meek., ) 
*S7S Laneham Let, (1871) 37 A narro gorget, fastened afore 
with a white clasp and a keepar close vp to the chin. 1625 
Naworth Hottseh, Bks, (Surtees) 214 Tms, claspes and 
keepers 1667 Vestry Bks. (Surtees) 336 To Tho. Cooper 
for makeing a keeper for M' Lambton's pew dore, zd. 1778 
Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Higham, Great catch-hooks and 
keepers of silver. iB^ J. Hogg Microsc, t.'ii. 84 A gilt iron 
bar, ledge, or keeper, serves for an object-rest. 1888 Sci, 
American LVIll. 408/t A glove fastener has been patented. 


. .It has a cylindrical keeper with one lower edge struck up 
to form a lip. Ibid, A keeper with a slot in its upper sui face 
adapted to receive the latch and tongue [of a glove fastener]. 

b. A bar of soft iron placed across the poles of 
a horse-shoe magnet to prevent loss of power ; an 
armature. 

Also, one of the lateral projections attached to the poles 
of an electro-magnet to bring these into close proximity 
to the revolving armature: a shoe (Knight Dtd. Mech. 
Suppl. 18S4). 

1837 Brewster Magnet. 312 The weight was carefully 
removed, so as not to displace the armature or keeper. 
<ti86o Faraday Forces Nat. v. 133. 1868 Lockyer Elan. 
Astron. 274 A pricker attached to the keeper of an electro- 
magnet. 

c. A ring that keeps another (esp. the wedding- 
ring) on the finger; a guard-iing. 

1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 499 (Hoppe) A gold ring, 
a silver ring, and a chased keeper. 1858 Register 
150 wedding rings and keepers. 1894 Hall Caine Afawa-- 
man, iv. xiv. She . . hurried every thing into it — the money, 
the earrings, the keeper off her finger, and then she paused 
at the touch of the wedding-ring. 

II. b rom intr. senses of the verb. 

7. One who continues or remains at a place. 

i6n Bible Tit. ii. 5 To be discreet, chaste, keepers at 

home. 

8. A fruit, or other product, th at keeps (well or ill). 

1843 yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. IV. ii. 389 An excellent apple, 

and good keeper. 1892 Garden 27 Aug. 178 The best Apple . . 
^lendid keeper, will last until May. 1892 Seed Catalogue, 
Royal Ash-leaf kidney [potato], heavy cropper .and good 
keeper. 

Hence Kee pering, the work of a gamekeeper. 
1892 J. Wilkins Autobiog. Gajuekpr. i. i. 13 It made me 
take a liking for keepering. 

KeepereSS tkf ’pores), rare. [f. prec. k -Esa.] 
A female keeper or custodian, b. A woman who 
keeps a man. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VI. 359 (D.) Hardly ever, 
I dare say, was there a keeper that did not make a keeperess ; 
who lavished away on her kept-fellow what she obtained 
from . . him who kept her. 1S63 Reade Hard Cash HI. 66 
The keeperesses eclipsed the keepers in cruelty to the poorer 
patients. 

Kee’perless, a. rare, [f. as prec. + -LES.a.] 
Not having a keeper or guardian. 

1836 T. Hook G, Gurney (1850) I. iii. 40 People accounted 
sane and permitted to range the world keeperless. 

Keepership (kJ-pajlip). [f. as prec. -4 -SHIP.] 
The office or position of a keeper. 

1530 in W. H. Turner Select, Rec, O-rford 67 Richard 
Edys, nowe Keper of Bockardowe, to enjoy the kepershippe 
of Bocardowe. 1627 Die Newcastle Lei. in Life (1886) 322 
Since I am not repaired in the Keepership. 1825 Bentham 
OfTic. Apt, Maximized, Observ. Peel's Sp. (1830) 37 Tlie 
keepership of the prison named after his judicatory [the 
King’s Bench], Antiquary May 227/1 The keepership 
of the mineralogical department of the British Museum. 

t Keenpful, a. Obs. rare—K [f. Keep sb. i + 
-EDii.] Careful, heedful. 

1489 Canton Faytes of A. uxv. 43 He myght haue eschewid 
hys hurt yf he had he as kepefull. 

Keeping* (kZ-pir)), vbl. sb. [f. Keep v. -4 -ingI.] 
The action of the verb Keep in various senses. 

I. From trans. senses of the vb. 

1. Observance of a rule, command, ordinance, 
institution, practice, promise, etc. 

CI38CJ Wyclif Sei. Wks. III. 350 Keping of Goddis 
mandementis. 1473-4 Act 12 <5- 13 Edw, IV in Rolls Parlt. 
VI. 33/2 The kepyng of assise of Brede, Wyne, and Ale. 
*S 73 Beg. St. Andrews Kirk Sess, (1889-90) 389 Be super- 
stitius keping of ^will-day halyday. 1678 Wanley Wond. 
Lit. W arid v. iii. § 15. 474/1 The controversie about the keep, 
ing of Easter. 

2. The action, task, or office of looking after, 
guarding, defending, taking caie of, etc.; custody, 
charge, guaidianship. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 20106 pan name pe apostil . . In-til his 
keping, pat maidan. <11380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 21 God 
almy^ty takip so gret kepyng of smale briddis [etc.], c 1440 
Gesta Rom. i. xxxv. 357 (Addit. MS.) The porter said, ‘have 
kepyng of thi self’, a 1533 Ld. Berners Huon lx. 209 We 
that hath this place in kepinge are frenchemen, 1651 Hobbes 
Leviaih. HI. xl. 25 The Book of the Law was in their 
Keeping. <11735 Arbuthnot John Bull m. xxi. Misc. Wks. 
1751 II. 92 As upright as a new Chancellor, who has the 
keeping of the King's Conscience, i860 Tyndall Glac. i. 
xviii. 126 To hand over your impressions to the safe keeping 
of memory. 

b. Guard, defence. On (at, of, upon') one's 
keeping, on one’s guard. Obs. exc. dial. 

i388_ Wyclif Jer. li. 12 Encreese je kepyng, reise 36 
keperis. 014^5 Kng. Conq. Irel. 52 Amorow pay lefte 
good_ kypynge yn the syte. 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
cxxxix. 167 Than she. .setie good kepyng ouer them. 1571 
Hanmeb Chron, Irel. (1633) 139 To be more upon their 
keeping, to prevent treachery. 1590 Spenser F, Q. j. xi. 2 
Henceforth, bee at your keeping well. 1668 Ormoiuie MSS, 
in xoth Rep, Hist, MSS, Conmu App. v. 71 Some actions . . 
put your petitioner on his keeping. 1898 Kath. 'Tynan in 
Westm. Gaz. vz Oct. 1/3 He was already, as they say in 
Ireland, ‘on his keeping’; that is to say, a hunted maa 
t O. A flock (of sheep). Cf. herd Obs. rare'~^. 
1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 1 A flocke, a keepinge, or 
a fold of sheepe. 

3. The taking care of a thing or person ; the 
giving of attention so as to maintain in good 
order or condition ; the state or condition in which 
a thing is kept. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14887 Giue Eng- 


lische men euen kepynge. Mete & drynke, & oper pynge. 
1468 Chron. Eng. in Hearne R. Glouc. (1724)482 Hishondes 
. . shewethe sumwhat vnwyt and necclygence, for he vtter- 
liche leueth the kepyng of hem. 1523 Fitzherb. Ilusb. 
§ 1 12 Cratches is a soraunce that wyTl cause a horse to 
halte, and commeth of yjl kepynge. 1523 Chmchw. Acc. 
St. Giles, Reading 19 Paid for kepyng of the dole ilj= ilijA 
1603 Owen Peinbi okeshire (1891) 280 Farre exceeding anye 
of the companie for stature, and good keapinge. 1712 
J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening This Keeping con- 
sists in mowing the (Srass often. iMo Ann. Rep. R. Hart, 
Soc. 5 The Garden ..in the highest state of keeping which 
the means of the Society allowed. 

4. The maintaining of a state or condition. 

^375 Cc. Leg. Saints xxxvi. [Baptist) 14 Angele als callit 
wes he, fore kepyng of verginite, c 1430 Lfe St. Kath. 
(1884) 35 To lese jie name and croune of 30ure profession by 
kepynge of silence. iai5<;8 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 170 
Exhort them to y“ . . kepyng of good order tvithin the citie, 
iS96_Dalrymplc tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. v. 261 Beneuolent 
keiping of kyndnes, cumpanie, and freindschip. 

5. Maintenance, sustenance with food; food, 
fodder ; = Keep sb. 6 c. 

1644 Boston Rec. (1877) II. 8o_ Charity White Is allowed 
26s. for thirteene weekes keeping of John Berry. 1671 
Milton Samson 1260 My labours, The work of many hands, 
which earns my keeping. 1708 Vorksh. Racers 7 His 
stable-room and keeping are unpaid. 1876 Holland Sev. 
Oaks xii. 162 Mike thought he could hire a horse for his 
keeping and a sled for a small sum. 

b. The maintaining of a mistress or lover ; the 
fact or condition of being so maintained. Ohs. 

1675 Wycherley Country-Wife i. Wlc.s. (Rtldg.) 73/2 But 
prithee . . Is not keeping better than marriage ? 1678 Dryden 
Liviberham Pref., ’Twas intended for an honest Satyi 
against our crying Sin of Keeping. 1727 Gay Begg. Op. ii. 
iv. Pray Madam were you ever in keeping ? 1768 H. Wal- 
POLE Hist. Doubts 49 note. On the death of the king she 
[Jane Shore] had been taken into keeping by lord Hastings. 

j- 6. Confinem' nt, imprisonment , prison. Ohs. 

1382 Wyclif Lukexxx. 12 Thei schulen sette hir hondis on 
50U ..bitakinge in to synagogis and kepingis {gloss ether 

risouns]. c 140(5 Desir. Troy 13953 Telamoc ..come out of 

epyng to his kid fadur. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
II. 772 Her kepyng of the king his brother in that place. 

7. The action or fact of retaining as one’s own ; 
retention; pi. things kept or retained. 

_ c 1400 Rem. Rose 5594 In getyng he hath such woo, And 
in the kepyng drede also. ,2 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI 
152 b. Of the gettyng of this mannes goodes-.I wil not 
speake; but the kepinge of them [etc.]. 1634 SirT. Herbert 
"Trav. 185 They concluded she was good prize andwoith 
the keeping.^ 1857 W. Smith Thirrndale 573 If there is to 
be any keeping, there must be .some limit put on the taking. 

8. keserv ation ior future use ; preservation. 

1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 434 A piece of biead .. 

so drye . .with longe kepinge. 1718 Fi-eeihinker No. 27 IP i 
True Wit and Good Sense will bear keeping. 1730 Swift 
Betty the Grizeiie, A tawny speckled pippin Shtivel’d with 
a winter’s keeping. 1870 L’Estrange Miss Mitford I. vi. 
181 Are not poems, like port wine, the better for keeping? 
187s Jowett /’/< i/a(ed. 2)111. 696 Fruits which .spoil with 
keeping. 

9. a. In Painting, orig. The maintenance of 
the proper relation between the representations of 
nearer and more distant objects in a picture ; hence, 
in more general sense, ‘ the proper subserviency of 
tone and colour in every part of a picture, so that 
the general effect is harmonious to the eye ’ (Fair- 
holt) ; the maintenance of harmony of composition. 

. i 7 *S J- Richardson The, Painting 224 The Composition 
is not to be justifyed..the (Sroups are too Regularly placed, 
and without any Keeping in the Whole, that is, they appear 
too near of an Equal Strength. 1762 (Soldsm. Cii. W. Iv, 
[Parodying art slang] ‘ What do you think, sir, of that head 
in the corner, (lone in the manner of Grisoni? There’s the 
true keeping in it. 176S W. Gilpin UponPriniszo Keeping 
then proportions a proper degree of strength to the near and 
distant parts, in respect to each other. 1780 Johnson Let. 
to Mrs. Thrale i May, There is contour, and keeping, and 
grace, and expression, and all the varieties of artificial ex- 
cellence. 1793 Resid, France (1797) 1 . 87 Some mixture of 
splendour and clumsiness, and a want of what the painteis 
call keeping. 18(59 Mar. Edgf.worth Absentee x. In Lady 
Clonhrony’s mind, as in some bad paintings, there was no 
keeping ; all objects, great and small, were upon the same 
level. 1859 Gullick & Timus Paint. 172 The keeping and 
repose in this cartoon are inimitable. 

b. generally. Agreement, congruity, harmony. _ 

1819 Hazlitt Eng. Com. Writers vi. (i86g) 153 There is 
the exquisite keeping in the character of Blifil.and the want 
of it in that of Tom Jones. 1870 Lowell^ Study Wind. 
406 For wit, fancy, invention, and keeping, it [the Rape of 
the Lock] has never been surpassed. 

C. Phr. in or out of keeping {poitli) : in or out of 
harmony or agreement (with). 

C1790 Imison Sch, Art II. 59 In what respect it is out of 
keeping j that is, what parts are too light, and what too 
dark. 1806 F. Horner Let. in Life vii. (1849) lys They 
were so in keeping with the whole that the prevailing tone 
was.. never interrupted. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, xlyii, 
To use an artist phrase, nothing could be more in keeping 
with the day than the reception Miss S. met with. i8w 
Blackw. Mag. XXVII. 310 It is in ‘fine keeping', as the 
phrase is. 184* Lever C. O'Malley iv. 24 His own costume 
of black coat, leathers and tops, was in perfect ke^in^ 
1841 Myers Caih, Th. m. v. 14 Such an utterance of Truth 
would . .be out of keeping with our present condition in the 
flesh. 1878 Bosw. Smith Carthage 26 Indications , , in 
thorough keeping with the view we have taken, 

II. From intr, senses of the vb. 

10. Staying or remaining in a place or in a certain 
condition ; remaining sound. 

1742 Land, ij" Country Brew. i. (ed. 4) 22 The Handful of 
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Salt.,hindeis their Ale fiom keeping. 1776 J. Hunter Xi,’/. 
ila Jenncy 22 J.T,n., Wks. 183s I. 59 Their keeping into one 
substance rvould make me incliiiahle to believe that it is 
a new substance. 1783 Sarah Fielding OJ>heUit I. -xw, 

1 took advantage of my disorder to excuse my keeping 
at home. 

III. 11 . With adverbs, as keeping hack, down, 
in, out, up : see Keep v. IV. 

1552 Huloet, Kepynge backe 01 a pai l,rcsi.r!iaiio, reieiitw. 
<21568 Asch AM Sc/iolciu, I. (Arb.) 48 Sharpe kepinge in, and 
bridleinge_ of youth._ 1667 Pepys Diary 26 Apr., He says 
that the king’s keeping in still with my Lady Castlemaine 
do show it. 1814 Wellington 15 Alay in Gurw. Desp. 
(183S) XII. 12 An allowance for the purchase and keeping 
up of _a mule in the public service. 1835 Mvcaulay Eis., 
Mackiniosk's Hist Rev. (1887) 366 By resistance they meant 
the keeping out of J antes the 'Third. 1884 Nonconf. fy indep. 
25 Sept. 927/3 The sj'stem of ‘keeping in’ [at school] is 
barbarous. 1^7 Allbuit's Syst. Med. IV. 371 The keeping 
down of uiteraic accumulation. 

TV. 12 . attrib. and Comb., as keeping-hecr, ewe- 
lamb, -ground, -sheep, etc. 

1741 Compl. Fam.-Piece i. vi. 284 The Season for brewing 
Keeping-beer. 1773 Hist, Brit. Dont. N. A filer, ir. ii. § 12. 
217 When whales are much disturbed, they quit their 
keeping-ground. 1886 Scott Sheep-Farming- its A new 
system of not weaning the keeping ewe lambs at all. 

Kee'ping, ppl. a, [f, as prec. + -iNa 2.] That 
keeps, in various senses (see the verb). 

_(;i43o ABC of Aristotle in Bahees Bh. 12 [Be not] to 
kinde, ne to kepynge, & be waar of knaue tacchis. 1677 
Mrs. Beiin Rover it. ii. All this frights me not : ’tis still 
much better than a keeping husband. 1703 Rowl Fair 
Penit. I. i. 236 Some keeping Cardinal shall doat upon thee. 
1801 WoLCOTi (P. Pindai) Tears 4- Suules'HVs, 1812 V. 30 
Daughters and dead fish, we find Were never keeping wares. 
Kee'ping-rooni. local and U. S. [Keep v. 
37.] The room usually occupied by a person or 
family as a sitting-room ; a parlour. 

1790 Marsiiam in G. White's Selborne (1877) II. 257 On 
the 24th I found a dark butter flj' in my keeping-room. 1794 
A, Young Agric. Suffolk (1797) ii The door., opening 
immediately from the external air into the keeping-room. 
1852 Mrs. Stowe Uncle Toni'sC. xv, In the family ‘ keeping- 
room', as it is termed [of the New England farm-house]. 
1871 ‘M. Legr.vnd' Cavilr. Freshnu 55 Most fortunate to 
get into college in your first term, sir. Yes, sir, this is your 
keeping-room; and.. this here’s your study. 

Keepsake (kf-ps^k). [f. Keep v. -i-Sake: cf. 
namesake.'] Anything kept or given to be kept 
for the sake of, or in remembrance of, the giver. 
spec. The name given to certain literary annuals 
consisting of collections of verse, prose, and illus- 
trations, common in the early part of the nineteenth 
century ; so called as being designed for gifts. 

1790 Mad. D’Arblav Diary Apr., She sent me a little neat 
pocket volume, which I accept.. as just the keepsake [etc.]. 
1794 Mrs. RADCLiprE il/yj/. Udolpho xxvi, A beautiful new 
sequin, that Ludovico gave me for a keepsake. 1861 Sat. 
Rev. 7 Dec. 387 She pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out 
a patch as a keepsake. 1862 T noRNpuRv T timer 1 . 249 About 
1824, the frivolous keepsake mania . . gave an impetus to 
modern art. Keepsakes are said to have originated in an 
idea suggested by Mr. Alaric Watts. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Annan iVater iv, Take the money and buj' yourself a keep- 
sake to remind you of me. 

lo. attrib. ; spec. Having the inane piettiness of 
faces depicted in a keepsake volume ; having the 
namby-pamby liteiary style of such books. 

1848 {titlp! Keepsake Gift Book of Tales and Poetry'. _ 1895 
Hamilton Aid£ Elhabethis Pretenders iqg With the faintest 
touch of rouge . .and her keepsake air, she felt herself to be 
irresistible. 1898 Daily Chron. 8 Oct. s,l'j ‘Ey'es raised 
towards heaven ate always fine eyes ’ may have a sort of 
' keepsake ’ prettiness, but is really not cominon sense. 

Hence Kee'psaky a., of the style of the com- 
positions or illustrations in a keepsake volume. 

1871 Geo. Eliot in Cross Life III. 145 That keepsakey, 
impossible face which Maclise gave him [Dickens]. 1891 
Daily Hews 26 Dec. 3/1 The more smooth and keepsaky 
style [of illustration]. 

Keercheef, obs. form of Kerchief- 
Keei*-drag. A form of drag-net having a very 
small mesh towards the end, used by zoologists for 
collecting small fishes and other marine animals. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes I. 2it Fishing with a small hut 
very useful net.. called a keerdrag. 1853 P. H. Gossi; in 
Zoologist II. 3993) 1 take it in considerable numbers in 
Weymouth Bay, by means of the net known as a ‘keer- 
drag ', which rakes the bottom. 

Keere, Keerie : see Kiek, Kerrie. 

Keeslip, Sc. form of CheesewpI, rennet; also 
a name of Galiwtt verum = Cheese- rennet. 

Keest (kPst). Sc, Also kiest, kyst. [a. Du. 
keest marrow, kernel, best part of anything.] 
Marrow, sap, substance, vigour. Hence Kee’st- 
less a. void of sap or substance. 

1802 SiBBALD Cltrotu Sc. Poetry Gloss., Kystlcss, tasteless. 
1S14 Carlyle Early Lett. Oct. (1886) I. 26 So cold and 
kiestless am I. 1825 Jamieson, /Yrrs-zf, sap, substance. 1890 
Alison PI. Dunlop 132 The ceaseless wetting of the thread 
would take the substance — the very keest— out of his 
w.Tvd’s body. 

Keest, obs. pa. t. of Cast v. 

KeetMng, Keetlyng : see Kithing, Kitling. 
Keevei kive (kfv, ksiv). Forms: a. I c^f, 

2 cuf, 3 kiue, 4-8 kive, 6 kyve. /S. 5-6 keve, 
8-9 kieve, 9 keave, 7- keeve. [OE. rj^may re- 
present an OTeut. *kubjd, but has no exact equiva- 


lent in the cognate langs. The sense is that of 
LG. kiiven, kmben and G. kubel (MHG. also 
kubhel\ cf. OHG. milicli-chubili milk-pail), but 
these have short u as stem-vowel. 

The normal repr. of OE. eyf cyfc is kive, but the word is 
now practically obs., exc. in s. w. dial., where the form is 
keeve ; cf. feie, heie, heve, kec=fire, hire, hive, kyeil 

1. A tub or vat; spec, a vat for holding liquid 
in brewing and bleaching ; in Mining, a vessel in 
which tin or copper ore is washed. 

a. ciooo jElfric Wot//. I. 58 Sehet afyllan aiie cyfe mid 
weallendum ele. Ibid. II. 178 pa stod Saer an amtig cyf. 
a 1300 Sat. People Kildare xiv. in W. E. P, (1862) 155 Hail 
be 3e skinners wi}/ 3ure drenche kiue. Who so smiDib per-to 
wo is him. aliue. 1509 Yation Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. 
Soc.) 130 Payd to y hoper for hopyng of y“ kyve . . j<f. 
<2 1661 Fuller Worthies, Dei bysh. i. (1662) 230 They must 
brew every day, yea pour it out of the Kive into the Cup. 
1743 Land. > 5 - Country Brew. iv. (ed. q) 266 In Winter they 
ferment a little fiist in the Kive or Tun to put to the Wort 
in the Barrel. 1755 Shcbbeare Lydia (i 769) II. roo (E. D. D.) 
A brewer’s kive filled with new beer. 

fi. 1446 Vat ton Churchw. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc.) S3 It. for 
the chetyl and the keve. .vid. 1574 in Worth Tavistock Par. 
Acc. (1887) 30 For mendyiig of the lyme Keve yjol 1674 
Ray S. if E. Country lYmds 69 A Keeve (Devon', a Fat 
wherein they work their beer up before they' tun it. 1743 
Maxwell Set. Tians. Soc. Iviprov. Agric. Scot. 343 As for 
the Bleachlng-house, it ought to be furnished with . . good 
Keeves or Tubs for Bucking. 1776 Bolton in A. Young 
Tour Irel. (1780) II. 201 (Cider-making) As the juice is thus 
pressed out, let it be poured into large vessels, usually called 
Keeves, to undergo the fermentation. 1875 Ure's Diet. Arts 
II. 107 A large kieve of water, in which the sieve is suspended 
by the iron rod. 

2. A local name for the mill-hoop, the enclosing 
case of a run of stones in a flour mill (Hoop 
sb.'i- 2 ). 

3. attrib. and Comb., as keeve-iiet (Conuv.), 
keeve-work. 

1550-1600 Customs Duties (R. M. Add. MS. 25097), Kive 
or dole eles, the harrell of either, xxxr. 1776 G. Semple 
Building in Water 60 Keeve-work, that is, making large 
Vessels of red Deal Boards, hooped both with Iron and strong 
Oak Hoops. 1883 Leisure Hour 697/2 These [pilchards] 
he catches ..in his ‘kieve net’— a net somewhat like an 
angler’s landing-net. 

Keever, obs. form of Kiveb. 

II Kef, keif, kief (kef, kaif, kff). Also kaif, 

keef, kiff. [Arab. kaif, colloquially kef, 
well-being, good-humour, enjoyment, pleasure.] 

1. A state of drowsiness or dreamy intoxication, 
such as is produced by the use of bhang, etc. b. 
The enjoyment of idleness; 'clolce far niente’. 
To make (or do) kef, to pass the time in idleness. 

i8o8 R. Drummond Ilhisir. Gram. Guzarattee, etc. (Y.), 
A kind of confeetta fapanica . .CB.nsms keif, or the first de- 
gree of intoxication. 1832 Badger Hestorians 1 . 327 Parties 
of Christians weie making keif, '1.0. taking their pleasuie 
and drinking arack. *864 Sal.a in Daily Tel. 23 Dec., You 
may smoke, you may enjoy your kef. 1865 'W. Cory Lett. 
Sf frnls. (1897) 163, 1 fell into kef, being incapable of sus- 
tained thought. iSSs Mrs. H. Ward tx.AmieTsfrnl. (i8gi) 
72, I came to understand the Buddhist trance of the Soufis, 
the kief of the Turk. 1892 Marianne North Retoll. 
Happy Life 11 . 9 All the grand people were doing ‘kef’ 
after breakfast under the trees. 1897 Keith Plea Simpler 
Faith -lyj To him [the Bedouin] the greatest enjoyment is 
his Kaif, his perfect idleness. 

2. (In Morocco and Algeria, in form kief, kcef.) 
Indian hemp or other substance smoked to produce 
this state. Also attrib, 

1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 188 The habitual uses of 
kief prepared from Indian hemp. iS^ Hall Caine Scape- 
goat (i8gi) I. 193 Men layabout holding pipes charged with 
keef. 1892 Blackw. Mag.SepL 426 The lazy slave of Wazan 
lounging in the sun, kiff-pipe in mouth. 

Ke'ffeMlite. Min. [f. next - p-iteI; named (in 
Ger. form keffekilitJi) by Fischer 18 ii.] A greyish 
greasy lithomarge found in the Crimea. 

1868 in Dana Min. 

II KeiFekill. Mm. Ohs. rare. Also kiffe-, 
kiefe-. [* Said to mean the eartli of Keffe or Kaffe, 
the town of the Crimea from which it was shipped’ 
(Chester, Diet. Names Min.), Peril, repr. Pers. 

kef- i-gil ‘ foam of clay ’ ; but the classical 
Pers. name is i_sS^ kef-i-daiya ‘ foam of the 
sea ’ (J. T. Platts).] = Meerschaum. 

[1758 CRONbiiiDT Mincralogie 79 states, that the Kcffekil 
Tat tarot uni was used by the Tartars as soap. ] 1784 K irwan 
Elem. Min. 59 Meershauinof the Geini.Tns, KeflekilL 1796 
Ibid. (ed. 2) I. 145 Keffekill or myrsen..is said to be when 
recently dug of a yellow colour, and as tenacious as cheese 
or wax. 1^7 T. Thomson Chent. (ed. 3) II. 477 To the first 
of these classes belongs the ruby'; to thesecond, steatites and 
kiffekille. 

Ke'ffel. dial, and obs. slang. Also y-S keffal, 
8 kefleld, 9 kephel. [a. Welsh ceffyl horse : see 
Carle.] A horse, esp. a sony horse. 

arjoQ B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, Kejfal, a Plorse. 1706 
E. Ward Hud. Rediv. I. xii. 26 At last a Negro Devil came 
On a dun Kefield, blind and lame. _ 1748 Richardson 
Clarissa II. xx. 130 Old Robin at a distance, on his roan 
Keffel. c sZziHoulsion Tracts II, xlviii. 3 Thoirms Shelton’s 
kephels are .so thin and weak, they can hardly lift one leg 
after the other. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk., 
Keffel, a sorry, woi (bless horse. 


II KejBSLyeh. (kef f -yij) . Alsokeflyeh, -ia,fcef(f)e- 
yah, kefi 0 ie(li), kafieh, kafC-, kufiyeh.. [Arab. 

kaffiyah or kttfflyeh, by some held to be 
ad. late Lat. cofea, cuphia \ see Coif.] A kerchief 
worn as a head-dress by the Bedouin Arabs. 

<11817 J' L. Burckhardt Bedouins (1831) I. 48 All the 
Bedouins wear on the head . . a turban or square kerchief of 
cotton .. called keffie. <11839 Lady H. Stanhope Matt. 
(1845) I. ill. 98 (Stanf.) A silk handkerchief, commonly worn 
by the Bedouin Arabs, known by the Arabic name of 
keffeyah. 1847 Disraeli Tancred iir. vii, That audacious- 
looking Arab in a red kefia. 1881 L. Wallace Ben Hur i. i, 
His face was . .hidden by a red kufiyeh, 1892 Blackw. Mag. 
Mar. 409 His head protected by a kefiyeh. 

11 Keur (ke-fat). Also kefyr, kepMi. [Cauca- 
sian.] An effervescent liquor resembling koumiss, 
piepared from milk which has been fermented; 
employed as a medicine or food for invalids. 

1884 Nature 3 July 216/2 Kephir has only been generally 
known even in Russia for about two years. 1894 Lancet 
3 Nov. 1072 Koumiss and kefyr are examples of sour 
fermented milk containing an excess of carbonic acid gas. 

b Kefir ferment, g-ains, or seeds, a composite 
substance used by the Caucasians to ferment milk. 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lest, Blackman in Working 

Men's Colt. yrnl. V. 60 The inhabitants of the Caucasus 
have kephir grains. To produce kephir, about 6 parts of 
milk is mixed with i part of the grains. ..Kephir grains 
consist of 2 sorts of bacteria and a yeast. 

t Keft, pa. pple. Obs. rare~'^. [? a. ON. keypf, 
keyft, pa. pple. of katipa to buy ; see Coup zt.l] 
Bought, paid for : = abought, pa. pple. of Aby v. 

CT300 Havelok 2005 pus wolde Jie theues me haue reft, But 
god pank, he hauen-et sure keft. 

Keg (keg), sb. [Later form of Cag sb.l, q. v,] 

1 . A small barrel or cask, usually of less than 
10 gallons. 

1632 Sherwood, A kegge, Caqiie, Voyez a Cag. 1678 
Phillips (ed. 4) App., Kag,ox Keg .. a large Vessel for the 
laying of Sturgeon in pickle. 1766 W. Gordon Gen. Count, 
inp-ho. 318, skegs of barley. 1812 Byron Juan n. xtvi, Two 
casks of biscuit and a keg of butter. 1835 Mrs. Carlyle 
Leti. 1 . 47 One could have a little keg of salt herrings sent. 

t b. A portion of sturgeon sufficient to fill a keg 
(cf. Cag rAl i, quot. 1 704). Obs. 

1617 Minshecj Ducior, A Kegge of Sturgion, .. Vite piege 
desturgeon, 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. (1748) 367 The 
Sturgeon cut to keggs (too big to handle whole). 

e. slang. The stomach. 

1887 F._ Francis Saddle 4 Mocassin 270 (Farmer) We’d 
been having a lime and my keg was pretty full too. 

2. attrib., Wit keg-buoy, -head-, keg-fig (see quot.). 

1868 Paxton Bot. Diet., Keg fig of Japan is the fruit of 

Dioipyros Kaki, 1883 Fisheries Exhib. CataL (ed. 4) 127 
Keg Buoy, for floating drift nets. 1895 Century Mag, Aug. 
570 He had on a keg hat, all shiny silk, and a red necktie. 

Hence tKegf v., to cut up (a sturgeon) into 'kegs’. 

1630 J. 'Taylor (Water V.'s jack.a.lent Wks. (1630) 1. 117/1 
The poore Anchoue is pitlifully pepper’d in the fight, 
whilst the Sturgeon is keg'd, randed, ana iold about the eares. 

Kegeree, variant of Kedgeree. 

Keghet, ke^te, obs. ff. caught-, see Catch v. 

Keg-meg, dial, variant of Cag mag. 

tKegwort. Plerb. Obs.rare~''. Some plant. 

1610 Markham Masterp. ir. clxxiit, 4S5 which 

we call dogstone or kegwort. 

II Kehaya (kehaya’). Forms: 6 caltaia, 7 
eayha, cahay, caya, kia(y(a, Skebiaja, k(i)aya, 
kiyaya, chiaia, kaia, caia, 8-9 kiaja, 9 kiayaii, 

kekaya. [Turk. kihayd, kekhya, etc., 

corrupt forms of Pers. (and Turk.) katklmdd 
(cf. kad house + kkndd master), viceroy, vicar, 
deputy, etc.] A Turkish viceroy, deputy, agent, 
etc. ; a local governor ; a village chief. 

1599 Hakluyt Voy. II. ii. 192 A Cahaia of the Ando- 
luzes .. and another principall Moore. 1625 Purchas 
Pilgrims I. iii. xi. § 3. 256 The seuenth day, 1 was sent for 
to the Cayhas garden. _ 1688 Land. Gaz. No, 2308/2 Rageb 
the Caimacan, his Kiaia or Lieutenant _ 1702 Ibid. No. 
3875/2 The last having served him as his Kehaja. 1717 
Lady M, \V. ^Iontagu Let. to C'tess Mar 18 Apr., The 
Greek lady with me earnestly solicited me to visit the 
kiyaya's lady, saying, he was the second officer in the 
empire. <21734 North Lives (1742) 11 . 450 The money 
demanded was .. twenty-five purses for the vizier, and five 
for the kaia and officers. 1819 T. Hope Anastasius (sBz-j) 
III. V. 122 In the capacity of the Pasha’s kehaya, he 
enioyed both the direction of his councils and the command 
of his armies. 1895 Daily News 21 Mar. 5/6 They had a 
Kehaya who led them. . . A Kehaya is a leader or head man. 

Kehte, obs. pa. t. of Catch v. 

Kei-apple (kai're-p’l). [f. Kei, name of a river 
formerly separating Cape Colony from Kaffraria.] 
The edible fruit of a South African shrub, Aberia 
Caffra ; also, the shrub itself. 

1859 Harvey & Bonder Flora Capensis II. Aberia 
Caffra, hab. Eastern districts and Kaffirland. A shrub or 
small tiee,.. fruit ediblelikeasinall yellowish apple. Colonial 
n.ame, the Kei apple. 

KeicMng, Keie, Keight, (kei5t, keiht), 
Keigne, Keik, Keil(l, obs. ff. Kitchen, Key, 
Caught, Chain, Keekw., ICeel sbl^. Kill v. 

Keilhaiiite(k3i’lhaU|ait). Min. [Named 1844, 
after Prof. B. M. Keilhau.] A titano-silicate of 
calcium, yttrium, and other metals. 

149 -a 
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1846 Amer, ^rnl. Se. Ser. ii. II. 41s Kellhaiiite was found 
near Arendal in Norway. r868 I 5 .^na Min. (ed. 5) 387 
The Alve keilhauite has two cleavages inclined to one 
another 138°. 

t Keir, v. Sc. Ohs. rare"' ^ [Cf. ON. keyra to 
drive.] trans. To drive off. 

iS6z A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) i. 150 Be thai_ vnpayit, thy 
pursevandis ar socht To pund pure communis come, and 
cattell keir \rime jeir]. 

Keir, var. Kieb. Keire, var. Caie v. Ohs. 

a 1650 Scotish jfftelde 134 in Furniv. Percy Polio I. 220 
He kee[peth] him in Carleile : & keire wold no further. 

t Kei'ri. Ohs. Also keri, keyri, -ry. [med. 
L. keiri^ cheiri, Arab. khiri, Pers. 

khtrti (yellow) gillyflower.] The Wallflower, 
Cheiranthus Cheij-i. 

The generic name Cheiranthus was formed _hy Linnmus 
on Cheiri or ‘ Keiri arab.', by arbitrary association with Gr. 
hand. Philos. Bot, Nomina § 229, 

1578 Lyte Dodoens n. iii. 151 Of the Wallfloure. ..The 
yellow Gillofer is a kinde of violete called . . of Serapio and 
the Apothecaries Keyri. 1616 Surfl, & Maekh. Country 
Parme 237 White, yellow, and red Gillo-flovvres.. especially 
the yellow.. commonly called of Apothecaries Keyry. 1664 
Evelyn Kal. Hort, Mar. <1729) 196 Slip the Keris or Wall- 
flower. 1706 Phillips, Keiri or Cheiri, Wall-flower. 

Keiser(e, ohs. ff. Kaiseb. Keises, sb. fl , ; 
see Keysie. Keist, Sc. ohs. pa. t. of Cast ». 

IlKeitloa (h^'tbia). Also ketloa. [Sechuana 
kgetlwa, khetlwah\ A species of South African 
rhinoceros {Rhinoceros Keiiloa), having two horns 
of nearly equal length. 

1838-47 Sir A. Smith in Sk. Nat. Nisi., Mammalia 
(U. K. S., 1849) 40 The keitloa browses on shruhs and the 
slender branches of brushwood, using the upper Hp as an 
organ of prehension. 1841 Pentiy Cyd. XIX. 472/2 The 
Keiiloa is of a very savage disposition. 1867 J. E. Gray 
in Proc. Zool, Soc. 1025 Rhinaster Keitloa, the Keitloa or 
Ketloa. 

Keke, var. Keak v, Ohs.] obs. f. Keek, Kick®. 
Kekshoes, -shose, obs. var. Kickshaw. 
Kelassee, kelassie, variants of Khalasi. 
tKeichyn. Sc, Obs. In ancient Scottish law: 
One of the mulcts or payments exacted in com- 
pensation for homicide, (Cf. Ceo.) 
iaizQo Re^iamMaj. iv.lvii. i^ActsParl.Scot, 1 . 300) Kelchyn 
unius comitis est sexaginta sex et duai partes unius vaccae.] 
1609 Skene tr. Re^am May. iv. xxxviii, Item, Kelchyn of 
ane Earle is thriescore sax kye, and halfe ane kow. . . Ane 
husband-man [rustic^is] has na Kelchyn. Gif the wife of 
ane frie man is slane, her husband sail haue the Kelchyn, 
and her friend[s] sail haue the Cro and Gaines. Item, gif 
the wife of ane husband-man [rusiici] is slane, the Lord of 
the land quhare she duelles sail haue the Kelchyn, and her 
kinsmen sail haue the Cro and the Gaines. 

tKeld, jiJ.l Ohs. rare~\ [dial, form of Cold 
sh. ; see Keld ®.] Cold. 

a 1310 in Wright Lyric P, 37 Casten y wol the from cares 
ant kelde, 

Keld (keld), sh.^ north, ‘dial. Also 7 kell. 
[a. ON. helda (Sw. kalla, Da. kUdeyj 
A well, fountain, spring, b. A deep, still, smooth 
part of a river. 

Frequent in place-names in Cumberland, Westmorland, 
and Yorkshire, e.g. Gunner-held, How Keld, Sal(t)keld, 
Springkeld, Threlkeld. In Cartul. Prior, de Gyseburne 
(Surtees) I. 48, 49, 66, Hildekelde is given as Fans Sanctae 
Hildse. 

1697 A. DE LA Pryme Diary (Surtees) 142 This day I was 
at a place called Kell Well, near Aukburrow. 18 . , T. D. 
Whitaker Surv. Burton Chacc (ed. 3) 35 (Craven Gloss.) 
From cald keld super Camb to the Top of Penigent. i8zs 
Brockett, Kelds, the still parts of a river which have an 
oily smoothness while the rest of the water is ruffled. i8a8 
Craven Dial., Keld, a well. Haltkeld, a holy fountain, 
A heal keld, a cold well. 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss. 
s. V., ‘ The keld head ’, the spring head. *891 Atkinson 
Last of Giant Killers 203 A very remarkable spring, or 
fountain, or keld it was. 

t Keld(e, Obs. rare. Also cbelde. [app. 
repr. OE. *cealdian (see Cold v,). Tor the vowel, 
cf. keif = calf.] intr. To become cold. 

^1300 Maximian. 64 (Digby MS.) in Anglia III. 279 For 
Jii mm herte keldef) And mi bodi ounbelde)?. ? c 1323 Old 
Age i, hi E. E, P. (1B62) 149 Eld wold keld an cling so 
the clai. Ibid. vLi, pro3 kund i comble an kelde. 

Kelde, obs. pa. t. of Keel v.^ 

Keld6, obs. Sc. form of Culdee. 
d” Ke*lderi Ohs. rare. [a. Du. helder a cellar : 
cf. the phrase HANS-fw-Mt/fin] The womb. 

1646 Cleveland Kings^ Disguise Poems (1647) 3.3 The Sun 
wears Midnight ; Day is beetle-brow’d. And Lightning is 
in Kelder of a Cloud. 1638 Brome New Acad. ii. i. Wks. 
1873 II, 29 The unbegotten Hans that I mean to clap into 
thy Kelder. 

Kele, obs. f. Keel ; obs. Sc. var. Kill v. 

II Kelek (ke-lek), Also kilet, 9 kelleck, -ick. 

[Turk, i^S^kalak, kehk!\ A raft or float used on 
rivers in Turkey in Asia, etc., formed of inflated 
sheep-skins, bundles of reeds, and the like. 

1684 J. Phillips tr, Tavernier's Trav. I. ii. v. 72 The 
Merchant must he careful to spread good store of thick 
Felts over the Kilet. 1840 J. B. Fraser Trav. Koordisian 
II. iv. 74 The canal was not fordable, and the only means 
of crossing it was hy a kellick pulled across by a rope. 187* 
Yeats Growth Comm. 26 Such vessels are sculptured on 
Assyrian monuments and under the name of heleks continue 
to be used. 


Keleusmatically (keljifsmse-tikali), adv. 
[Rendering Gr. tccKcvanariicws by way of com- 
mand: see Celeusma and -ically.] Imperatively. 

1883 W. L. Alexander Zechariah iii. 28 Here it is used 
hortatorily or keleusmatically. 

Keif I, obs. dial, form of CALPk 
f Keif 2 . Ohs. rare-^. [? dialect survival of 
prec. : cf. Cale i c.] A lubber, blockhead. 

1664 Cotton Scarrmu iv. Poet. Wks. (1734) 85 One Squire 
jEneas, a great Keif, Some wandring Hangman like herself. 
Keifs. Coal-mining, local. In the Midland 
coal-field (Derby and Leicestersh.) : ‘ The vertical 
height of the back cutting of the holing at any 
time during the operation of holing a stint’ 
(Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining 1883). 

II Kelis (kf-lis). Path, [a, Gr. KvihXs stain, 

spot.] = Keloid, q. v. 

1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis, 24 Lepra, lupus, kelis, and 
elephantiasis. 

Kelk. Now dial. The roe of a fish. 
c 1420 Liber Cocorum ig Take bo kelkes of fysshe anon, 
And bo lyver of Jjo fysshe. 1483 Cath. Angl. 201/1 Kelkys 
\A. kellys) of fyschis, lactes. 1635 Moutet & Bennet 
Health's hu^rov. (1746) 238 Cods have a Bladder in them 
full of Eggs or Spawn, which the northern Men call the 
Kelk. 1853 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Kelks, the roe or 
spawn of fish. 

Kelk, dial. var. of Keck, Kex. 

1880 in Britten & Holland Plant-ou 

Kell (kel). Obs. exc. dial. Also 4-6 kelle, 

7 kel. [A northern form corresp. to ME. cal/e, 
Cadl xAI ; the difference in vowel is not easy to 
account for, but cf. mell, Sc. form of maul, mall.'] 

1 . A woman’s hair-net, cap, or head-dress: == 
Caul sb.i i. 

a 1400 Pistill of Susan 128 (MS. A) By a wynliche 
Welle Susan cast of hir kelle. Ibid. 158 (MS. I) ban had 
sche kast of hire kell and hire courcheffe. 1313 Douglas 
ZEneis vii. xiv. 82 The hair was of this damysejl Knyt 
wyth a buttoune in a goldin kell. 1603 Philoius xxii, Than 
may ge haue baith Quaiffis and Kellis.. AH for gour weiring 
and not ellis. 1700 Childe Maurice v. in Child Ballads 
(1886) IV. Ixxxiii. 264/2 As many times As knotts beene knitt 
on a kell. 1817 Lady Margaret in Whitelaw Bk. Scot. 
Ball. (1875) 55/2 To braid her hair she didna care Nor sett 
her golden kell. 

b. dial. The back part of a woman’s cap. 

187X W. Alexander Johnny Gibb xlvi. (1873) 256 A mutch 
that my wife bed ance wi’ a byous muckle squar’ kell. 

2 . A long cloak or garment ; a shroud. 

c 1423 Voc. in Wr.-Wulcker 656/15 Hcc caracalla, kelle. 
[Cf. ibid. 571/34 Caracalla, a sclavayn or a cope.] laiSoo 
Cay Goss-Hawk xxx, in Child Ballads (1886) iv. xeviE. 
364/2 Then up and gat her seven sisters, And sewed to her 
a kell, And every steek that they pat in Sewd to a siller bell, 

3 . Gossamer threads forming a kind of film on 
grass. Cf. Caul 3. 

1523 Fitzherb. Husb. § 54 Also there wyll be many kelles 
vppon the grasse, and that causeth the myldewe. 1576 
Turberv. Venerie 76 Many tymes the cobwebbes fall from 
the skye and are not suche as spyders make, but a kind of 
kell. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. i, iii. i. (1623) 107 Those 
webs, kels, and flakes, .lying on the earth, and a sheep lick- 
ing them vp, do breed rottennesse. 1663 J. Beal Let._ to 
Boyle a Nov., Boyle's Wks. 1772 VI. 357 Those kelis, which 
like cobwebs do sometimes cover the grounds- 

b. The web or cocoon of a spinning caterpillar. 
i6t2 Drayton Poly-olb. iiL 42 Trees.. With caterpillers 
kelis, and duskie cobwebs hong. 1616 B. Jonson Devil an 
Ass n. vi, [Love could] Bury himselfe in euery Silke- 
worraes Kell. 

4 . Anat. An investing membrane or film : = 
Caul 4. 

1340 Raynold Byrlh Maiikyiide i. ii. (1634) 19 The fleshy 
skinne . . is compassed of fleshinesse, more then any other 
kell or skin in all the body, 1630 Drayton Noah's Flood 
Wks. 1538 note, The_ aspick hath a kell of skin which 
covereth his teeth until It be angry. 1766 Chron. in Ann. 
Reg. 120/1 She . .has a speck or kell over one eye. 
fig. 1823 Galt R. Gilhaize I. 271 She was soon scrapit of 
all the scurf and kell of her abominations, 

5. spec. a. The fatty membrane investing the 
intestines ; the omentum : = Caul 5 a. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man y, 67 We call one part of the 
Kell the Anteriour or superiour Membran, and the other 
the inferiour or posteriour. 1611 Beaum. & Fl. Philaster 
V. iv, rie have him cut to the kell, then down the seames. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais x. xvii. The inner thin Kell where- 
with the Intrails are cover’d, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. A nglia, 
Kell, the omentum or caul. 1877 in N. W. Line. Gloss. 

b. The amnion inclosing the feetus, and some- 
times enveloping the head at birth ; = Caul 5 b. 

1330 Palsgb. 235/2 Kell in_ a womans belly, taye. 1621 
Burton A nat. Met. iii. iii. ii. i, A silly j ealous fellow . . seeing 
his childe new born included in a kell, thought sure a 
Franciscan .. was the father of it, it was so like the Frier’s 
Coule._ 1828 Craven Dial. s.v.. Brand mentions several 
advertisements in which these kelis or cauls were announced 
for sale. 1883 in N. W. Littc. Gloss, s. v,, Oor ohd mare, 
she foal’d e’ th’ neet, an' th’ foal could n't hraak th' kell, so 
it was droonded. 

6. Comb, (sense i), as kell-knilter, -maker, -wise. 
_ 0! 1400-^ Alexander 3300 pis coppis opon kell-wyse knytt 
in }>e wo3es. 14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wulcker 692/35 Hec 
reciaria, a kelmaker. 1483 Cath. Angl, 201/2 A kelle 
knytter, reiicularius, reticularia. 

Hence Kelled (field) a,, webbed. 

*630 Drayton Noah's EloodWcs. 1534 The otter., feeds on 
fish, .which. . He with his keld feet and keen teeth doth kill. 
Kell, obs. form of Kale, Kilk. 


Kellagh (-eg, -ick, -oek), Kellaut, Kelle, 
Kellidar, Kellow, Kellus : see Killick, 
Khelaut, Kill v., Killedab, Killow, Killas. 
Kelly (ke-li),_ sb. U S. [cf. Callow sb. 3, the 
equivalent term in England.] The top-soil which 
is removed in order to get at clay for brick- 
making, Hence Kelly v. (see quot.). 

_ 1884 C. T. Davis Manufi. Bricks 103 This vegetable soli 
is called in brickyard parlance, ‘ kelly ’, and the operation 
of removing it termed ‘ taking off the kelly ’. Ibid., The 
operation of placing the soil upon the places where the 
bricks ate moulded is termed ‘kellying the floors’. 

Keloid (kf-loid). Rath. [a. F, kdlotde-. see 
Cheloid.] a form of skin disease, having the 
appearance of a hypei trophic scar ; = Cheloid. 

1834 [see Cheloid]. 1864 W. T. Fox Skin Dis. 70 De- 
formities of Derma. Keloid. 1876 Bristowe The. 4 Pi-act. 
Med. (1878) 47 Such results are seen in keloid and in some 
forms of arterial atheroma. 1889 Buck Med. Sci. IV. 266 
Keloid.. is most common on the chest and neck. 

aitrib. 1807 W. Anderson Surg. Treat, Lupus 8 The 
' keloid ’ thickening of the new cicatrix. 

Hence Kelordal a., of the nature of keloid. 

1888 Medical News LI 1 1 . 442 Slight keloidal growths 
sometimes follow in the wake of the largest vesicles. 

Kelpl (kelp). Forms: 4 culp, 7 kilpe, 7- 
kelp. [ME. culp or culpe iu), of unknown origin. 
Of this the normal mod. repr. would be kilp ; kelp 
is app. a dialect variation ; cf. melt and milt sb.] 

1 . A collective name for large seaweeds (chiefly 
Fucacem and Laminariaced) which are burnt for 
the sake of the substances found in the ashes. 

Bull-head Kelp, a N. W. American species (Nereocystis 
Luetkeanci) used by the Indians for fishing-lines. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) II. 181 As culpes of pe see 
waggep wip pe water. i6oi Holland Pliny II. xxxil. vi. 
437 As for the reits Kilpe, Tangle, & such like sea-weeds, 
Nicander saith, they are as good as treacle. 1663 Boyle 
Exp. Hist. Colours xlix. Ann. i. In making our ordinary 
allom the workmen use the ashes of a sea-weed (vulgarly 
called kelp). 1791 Newte Tour Eng. c) Scot. 112 The 
cutting and burning of the kelp that grows on their shores. 
1840 R. H. Dana Befi. Mast xiv. 35_We found the tide low, 
and the rocks and stones covered with kelp and sea-weed. _ 
b. Spec. The giant or great kelp {Macrocysth 
pyrifera or Fucus giganteus) of the Pacific coast 
of America, the largest of seaweeds. 

1834 Darwin in Voy. ‘ Adventure ' 4 | Beagle ’.(1859) III. 
303 There is one marine productiop, which from its import- 
ance is worthy of a particular history. It is the kelp or 
Fucus giganteus of Solander. 1897 F. T._ Bullen Cruise of 
‘ Cachalot ' 88 We were continually passing broad patches 
of kelp . .whose great leaves and cable-laid stems made quite 
reef-like breaks in the heaving waste of the restless sea. 

2 . The calcined ashes of seaweed used in com- 
merce for the sake of the carbonate of soda, iodine, 
and other substances which they contain; large 
quantities were formerly used in the manufacture 
of soap and glass. 

1678 Phil, Trans. XII. 1054 Kelp is made of a Sea- 
weed, called Tangle, such as comes to London on Oysters. 
1736 C. Lucas Ess. IVaiers I. 9 [It] is the nitre of the 
antients, not unlike the soda or kelp of the moderns. 1808 
Gazetteer Scoil. (ed. 2) s. v, Gigha, Much sea-weed . partly 
employed as a manure, and paitly burned into kelp. 186a 
Ansted Channel Isl. iv. xxii. 514 The quantity of weed 
required to manufacture a ton of kelp averages twenty tons, 
-p 3 . A name for the plants Salsola and Salicornia : 
cf. Kali i. Obs. rare. 

1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. Drugs I. loi A Plant ., which the 
Botanists call Kali . . and we . . Kelp. 2760 J, Lee Introd, 
Bot. App. 316 Kelp, Salicornia. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as kelp-ashes, -burner, 
-hterning, -making, -weed, -wrack ; kelp-fish, the 
name given to several fishes found on the Pacific 
coast of the United States ; see also quot. ; kelp- 
goose, -hen (see quots.) ; kelp-pigeon, the 
sheathbill, an Antarctic sea-bird ; kelp raft, a mass 
of kelp floating on the sea. 

1834 Brit. Hiisb. I, 420, 6 bushels of ^kelp-ashes. 1895 
Outing (U.S.) XXVI. 355/1 The long swells, .only half broken 
by the *kelp belt a mile away. 1843 Sewy in Proc. Berw. 
Nat. Club II. No. 13. 161 These buildings have.. been 
occupied . .by the *kelp-bnrners. Ibid. 162 *Ke!p-burning 
was carried on at Holy Island as early as the 13th century. 
1880 Gunther Fishes 533 The ‘ Butter-fish or ‘ *Kelp fish 
of the colonists of New Zealand {foridodax pullus)...lt 
feeds on zoophytes, scraping them from the surface of the 
kelp, 1883 CoPPiNGER Cruise 'Alert' 56 The *kelp-geese 
{Bernicla antarctica] were paddling about with their young 
ones. 1899 Evans Birds 247 These Rails are semi-nocturnal 
. Ocydromus fuscus [of N. Z.] obtaining the name of 
*Kelp-Hen from the stretches of sea-weed that it frequents 
1884 Harper's Mag. VII. 706/2 They caught gulls, and tried 
to make them carry *kelp lines, but all was of no avail; 
1810 Edin. Rev. XVII. 146 The introduction of *kelp-making. 
1886 Encycl. Brit. XXI. 782/2 note, In the Falkland Isles it is 
called the ‘ *Kelp-Pigeon ’. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 259/1 
We drew in toward the island . , avoiding the great *kelp rafts. 

Naval Chron. XIV. 38 The *kelp-weed. .lying upon 
the Shore, 1833 Sir J[. E. Smith Flora V. 268 It 
{Fucus nodosus] is said in the Hebrides to be preferable to 
all other Fuci in the manufacturing of kelp, and passes 
there under the name of *kelp -wrack. _ , 

Hence Ke’lper, a maker of kelp. KeTpinfiT 'vbl- 
sb., the manufacture of kelp; ppl. a,, that makes 
kelp. Kelpy a., abounding in ke^. 

1808 Forsyth Beauties Scotl. V. too 'The kelpers 
employ their time between tides. 1822 P, Woodley Seilly 
Isl, 1. V. 119 The Islanders seldom get more,, than from ;67 
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to 10, for their labours during the helping season. 1852 
Raine Hist, N, Ditrhavt 146 A ridge of kelpy stone, over 
which it is no easy matter to pass. 1890 Scribner's Ma.^. 
XIX. 659/1 The mother. . struck out through the kelpy waters 
for the shore. Longin. Mag. Nov. 33 The helper’s year 
may be_ reckoned from mid November. Ibid. 39 The old 
stoiies linger among the helping people. 

t Kelp 2. Obs. rare-^, [Obscure: connexion 
with Kilp sb. seems unlikely.] ? Sword-belt, 
scabbard. 

13.. Dis^. Mary <5- Cross 283 in Leg, Rood 140 His 
swerd he pulte vp in his kelp. 

Kelpie, kelpy (kelpi). Sc. [Of uncertain 
etym. ; Gael, calpa, cailpeach, bullock, heifer, colt, 
has been suggested, but positive evidence is want- 
ing.] The Lowland Scottish name of a fabled 
water-spirit or demon assuming various shapes, but 
usually appearing in that of a horse; it is reputed 
to haunt lakes and rivers, and to take delight in, 
or even to bring about, the drowning of travellers 
and others. Also water-kelpie. 

The beliefs relating to the kelpie are essentially the same 
as those connected with the Danish and Norw. nlkken, and 
the Icel. nykurox nenniri but in Scotland the kelpie was 
sometimes held to render assistance to millers by keeping 
the mill going during the night. 

1747 Collins Pop. Superst. Highlands 137 Drowned by 
the kelpie’s wroth. 1792 Burns Lei. io Cunningham 
10 Sept., Be thou a kelpie, haunting the ford or ferry. 
1805 Scott Last Minsir. vi. x\iii, But the Kelpy rung, and 
the Mermaid sung, The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 1813 
Hogg Queen's IVake 192 The darksome pool. .Was now no 
more the kelpie's horne. 1881 Gregor Folk-lore 66 (E.D.D.) 
The wife . . tried to dissuade him under the fear that Kelpie 
would carry him off to his pool. 

Ke'lpwort. [f. Kelp l + Wort.] = Glass- 
wort b, Sakola Kali. 

1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 21, (Br. & Holl.). 
Kelson, keelson (kedssn). Natit. Forms: 
a. 7 kelsine, kilson, 7- kelson, (9 kelston). 

0. 7 keeleaon, 7- keelson, (8 keelstone, 9 keel- 
sale). [= Du. kohwijn, kolsem, LG. Melswiii, 
G. kielschwein, Da. k^lsvm, Sw. kblsvin. The 
first element is app. Keel sb\ but of the second 
the original form and meaning are obscure. 

In all the_ equivalents cited, except Du. kolsem^ the second 
element is identical with the word corresponding to E. swine, 
and it appears that in i8th c. LG. swtn was used by itself 
in the sense of ‘ keelson ' (see Grimm). The English forms 
may therefore represent a ME. ''’kelstvJn ; cf. the reduction 
of boatswain to boteson, boson, bos'n. The reason for calling 
the timber by this name does not appear, hut this is also the 
case with many similar applications of the names of animals, 
as cat, dog, hog, horse, etc. The original may have been 
an unrecorded ON. ‘'kjplsvin or independently 

adopted in Eng. and LG. The corruptions keelstone, 
kelston, kelsom, keelsale, originate mainly in the lack of 
stress on the second element Eng. stemson and sternson 
are app. recent formations on the analogy of keelson. It has 
been suggested that the original form may be preserved in 
Norw. dial, = ‘ keel-sill but this may also be an 

alteration, by popular etymology, of the usual kj^lsoin. 

The most usual spelling from the first has been kelson-. 
recently, however, there has been a tendency to spell keelson, 
though the pron. (keisan) still prevails.] 

1 . A line of timber placed inside a ship along the 
floor-timbers and parallel with the Iteel, to which 
it is bolted, so as to fasten the floor-timbers and 
the keel together ; a similar bar or combination of 
iron plates in iron vessels. 

n. _ <;i6ii Chapman Iliad i. 426 The top-mast to the 
kelsine then with halyards down they drew, a 1618 Rj\lcigh 
Royal Navy 4 Even from the Batts end to the very Kilson 
of a Ship. 1637 Heywood Roy all Ship 44 That one peece 
of Timber which made the Kel-son. 1711 W. Sutherland 
Shipbuild. Assist. 26 Bolt the Kelson thiough every other 
Floor-timber. 1867 Macgregor Foy. Alone (1868)6 She h.as 
an iron keel and kelson to resist a bump on rocks. 

8- 1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Gram. ii. 3 Lay your 

keelesoii ouer your floore timbers, which is another long 
tree like the keele. 1706 Wooden World Dissected (1708) 3 
Some compare her to a Common-wealth, and carry the 
Allegory from the Vane down to the Keelson. 1805 Naval 
Chron. XIV. 172 Placing it on the keelsale. 1840 R. H. 
Dana Be/. Mast xv. 39 Eveiy thing has been moved in the 
hold, from stem to stem, and from the water-ways to the 
keelson. 1866 Morn. Star 19 Mar. 2/1 The ship is built 
up from a keelson, formed of a huge bar of iron. 
ftg. 17S1 Smollett Per. Pic. IV. Ixxxvii, Something 
shoots from your arm, thiough my stowage, to the very 
keel-stone. 1855 Walt Whitman Song 0/ Myself 5, I know 
. .that a kelson of the creation is love. 

b. With qualifying terms : assistant kelson 
or keelson = side-kelsotr, bilge-k., an additional 
strengthening beam placed fore-and-aft in the 
bilge of a vessel, parallel to the kelson; boiler-k., 
a bilge- or cross-kelson supporting the boilers of a 
steamer (Hamersly A’awfl/ 1S81); box-k., 
a kelson whose section is box-shaped ; cross-fc., 
a beam placed across the kelson to support the 
boilers or engines of a steamer (Webster, 1864) > 
engine-k., a side- or cross-kelson supporting the 
engines in a steamer (Hamersly, 1S81) ; false k., 
an additional beam placed longitudinally above 
the kelson in order to strengthen it (Young Natit. 
Diet, 1846) ; hog k. ? = false kelson ; main k., 
the kelson proper, as distinguished from the side- 
kelsons, etc. ; rider-k., a false kelson, kelson-rider 


(Knight Diet. Meek, 1875); side- or sister k., 
a second kelson parallel with the main one. 

1825 Clark, etc. Shipwrights' Scale Prices 16 Main, Hog, 
or Assistant Keelsons Ibid., All Hog Keelsons under 
6 inches thick to be paid plank price. 1859 J- S. Mansi ield 
in Merc. Marine Mag. (i860) VII. 15 She was strengthened 
by the addition of two bilge keelsons, having been originally 
constructed ivith a keelson and tivo sister keelsons. 1867 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. s. v. Keelson, The main keelson, 
in order to fit ulth more security upon the floor-timbers, is 
notched opposite to each of them. Ibid., Side-keelsons .. 
First used in mortar-vessels to support the bomb-beds j later 
they have crept in to support the engines in steamers. 1869 
Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. i. 7 A large central box-keelson 
completed these lower strengthenings, 

2 . Used as = Keel sh.^ i. rare. 

1831 TnELAWNCY.,d(ft/. younger SonlI.:i6i,'l could almost 
see the kelston as she rolled heavily. 1837 Marrvat JJog- 
fiend X, Lowering him down over the bows, and with ropes 
retaining him exactly in his position under the kelsom, while 
he is drawn aft by a h.nuling line until he makes his appear- 
ance at the rudder-chains. 

3. Comb., as kelson-bolt, -plate ; kelson-rider 
= false kelson (Young Natit. Diet. 1846). 

1823 Clark, etc. Shipwrights' Scale Prices 4 Main Keel, 
exclusive of Shores, Blocks, and Keelson Bolts. 1873 Knight 
Did. Mech. Pigs of iron., laid over the keelson-plates. 

t Kelsouns. Sc. Obs. rare~^. [a. F. calegons 
(\xsCo\.gx.cal(oii,calsoti): see Calzoons.] Drawers, 
linen trouseis. 

1568 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. Scots (1897) 512 Item ane 
curchshe [ = curch]. Item ane pair of kelsounis. 

Kelt! (kelt). Now only Yc. [Etym. unknown.] 
A salmon, sea-trout, or herling, in had condition 
after spawning, before returning to the sea. 

c 1340 Durham Acc, (Surtees) 36 In playces et kellis 
emp., dj. Statist, Acc. Scot 1 ., Forfar. V 111 . 204 No 
salmon ; except at the end of the fishing season, xvheii a few 
of what are called foul fish, or kelt, are caught. 1834 J ardine 
in Proc. Berw. Nat. Club I. No. 3. 51 The return of the 
old fish or kelts to the sea. 1884 Steedy Sport vii. 80 
Good runs xvith sea-trout kelts of considerable size. 

attrih. 1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal. (ed. 4) 96 Large 
Kelt SalnTon..uith arrow-headed parasites in the gills. 
Hence KeTty a., like a kelt. 

1884 Chamb. yrnl. 29 Mar. 204/2 Nothing but huge, lanky, 
kelty-looking fish. 

Kelt 2 . Sc. and -north, dial. [Of obscure origin. 
Ir. and Gael, cealt cloth, clothing, may he from 
Eng. or Sc. Cf. Kelteb 1.] A kind of homespun 
cloth or frieze, usually of black and white wool 
mixed, formerly ttsed for outer garments by country 
people in Scotland and N. England. Also attrib. 

1383 Leg. Bp. St, Androis 573 in Satir. Poems Rform, 
.xlv, Ane hamelie hatj a cott of kelt Weill beltit 111 ane 
lethroue belt. i6ii (Jam. s.v. Kctu{il 2 ing),¥i.e\t or 

kendallfieese. 1791 Statist. Acc. Scott. 1. 356 They [fanners 
C17S0] were clothed in a homespun suit of freezed cloth, 
called Kelt. <11833 Anderson Cumbld. Ball. (1840) 123 
note. An oaken staff, a pair of clogs, and a kelt surtout, 
b. fig. Applied to a sheep’s fleece. 

1722-8 Ramsay Ram ij- Buck 38 Ye’ve a very ragged kelt 011. 

Kelt, -ic, -icism, etc. : see Celt 1 , Celtic. 
Kelt, erroneous form of Celt 2. 

1862 Latham Channel Isl. ill. .wiii, (ed. 2)414 Kelts, arrow, 
heads., and hammers, all of stone. 

Kelt, obs. form of Kilt sbP- 
tKe-lterL north. Obs. [Of obscure origin ; 
cf. Kelt 2, Ir. and Gaelic ccaltar prob. from Eng.] 

1 . A coarse cloth used for outer garments. Chiefly 
attrih. 

1302 Ld. 'Meas Acc, Scot. (1900) II. 198 For making of 
ane cote of kelter. 1305 Ibid. III. 38 For ane blak keltir 
cote to the King. 1543 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 39 , 1 gyue 
and beqwethe to Henry Warryner a kelter jacket. ?i6.. 
Lord of Lorn in Ro.rb. Ball. (1873) II. 350 He put him on 
an old Kelter coat, And Hose of the same above the knee. 

2 . A garment made of this cloth. 

Richmond IF//A (Surtees) i52,vkeltersandablakene 
xliiij“. 1580 Inv. T. Wilson, Kendal (Somerset Ho,', K 
Romel.nnd keltar. 

Hence Keltering vbl, sb., ? lining with kelter. 
1307 Ld, Treas. Acc, Scot. {1901) III. 244 Item, for vj elne 
Rislis blak to be an cote to the King, .xJ/a Item, for kel- 
tering of it..iijr. 

Kelter 2 , kilter (ke-ltoi, ki-ltga). [Etym. 
obscure. Widely diffused in Eng. dial, from 
Northumb. and Cumb. to Cornwall, and occasional 
in literature. More frequent in U. S. (in form 
kilter).'] Good condition, order; state of health 
or spirits. Used in the phrases out of kelter, in 
{good, high) kelter, io get into kelter. 

a. 1643 lx. WiLLi.xMS A'cy Lang. Amcr. 177 Their Gunnes 
they . .often .sell many a score to the English, xvhan they aie 
a little out of frame or Kelter, 1674 Ray S. <J- E. Country 
Words ^ Kelter 01 Kilter, Frame, order, a 1677 Barrow 
Serm. vi. Wks. 1716 I. 50 If the organs of Prayer are out of 
Kelter, ur out of tune, how can we piay ? 1722 in Connect. 
Cot. Rec. (1872) VI. 335 Mendijig, cleansing and keeping in 
good kelter the firelocks lefqwith his Honour. 1828 Scorr 
yml. 20 IViay, The rest are in high kelter. 1873 Coniemp. 
Rev, _XXV, 262 Some part of her internal economy is 
chronically out of kelter. 

<11637 Bradford Plymouth Plant. (1856) 235 Nether 
durst they scarce handle a gune .. y“ very sight of one 
(though out of kilter) was a tcirour unto them. 1681 in New 
Eng. Mag. (i8q 8) June 450/1 The seats some burned and 
others out of kilter. 1862 Lowell AeZA I. 3S9, I must rest 
awhile. My brain is out of kilter. 1883 J. Hawthorne 
Dust 1 . 16 Theie’b something awkward heie. .. A joint out 


of kilter perhaps. 1S93 Stevenson Let. C. Baxter 19 July 
in Lett. Fane. etc. II. 300, 1 . . am miserably out of heart and 
out of kilter. 

Kedter 3 . tiorfh. dial. [Origin obscure. Shejfeld 
Gloss, gives kelt in same sense.] Money, cash. 

1807 in Anderson Cumbld. Ball. 138 His billet a bad yen, 
his kelter aw duin. 1823 Brockett, Kelter means 
money, cash. 1828 Craven Dial., Kelter, a cant term for 
money-. W. Yorksh. dial. He’s a rich man, he is worth 
plenty of kelter. 

KedterL dial. [In dialect use from Durham 
to S. Lincolnsh.] Kubbish ; nonsense. 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 1870 E. Peacock Ralf Skirl. II. 
48 Lookin' at their tongues, feelin' of their pulses, or ony 
such like kelter. Ibid. III. 78 What can a man like you 
want wi' that kelter? 

Kelto-, variant of Celto-. 
tKe'lty. Sc. Obs. [According to the Slai. 
Acc. Scotl. XVIII. 474 (quoted in full by Jamie- 
son), Keltic was a Scottish laird famous for his 
drinking powers.] 

1 . A term denoting the complete draining of 
a glass of liquor (indicated by turning it upside 
down). 

1664 Cotton Scarron, loS With that she set it to her 
Nose, And off at once the Rumkin goes. ..Then turning 
Topsy [bfargin-. alias Ketiy] on her Thumb, Says, look, 
here's Supernaculum. 1818 Scott Rob Roy -xxviii, Are ye 
a’ cleared kelty aff? Fill anither. 

2 . A glass or bumper imposed as a fine on one 
who does not drink fair. Also Keltie’s Mends. 

1692 Presbyi. Eloq. (1738) i« Lord give thy Enemies 
the Papists and Prelates a full (Jup of thy Fury to drink; 
and if they refuse to drink it off, then good Lord give them 
Kelty. 1796 Statist. Acc. Scott., Perths. XVIII. 474 No- 
thing is more common, at this very day, xvhen one refuses 
to take his glass, than to be threatened with Keltie’s Mends. 
<11833 Hogg Talcs (1S66) 405 (E. D. D.) Gin he winiia tak 
that, gie him kelty. 1879 P. R. Drummond Perth Bygone 
Days xii. 66 To drink ‘ Kelty ’ or another glass. 

Kel3m, -yng, obs. ff. Keel z;.i, Keeltnij. 
Kelyphite. A/in. [f. Gr. Kfkvipos a pod, 
shell -I- -ITE.] (See quot.) 

1882 Dana Min, (1883) App. iit, Kelyphite ..Grey ser- 
peniinqus coating of pyrope crystals from Kremze, near 
Budweis, Bohemia, 

Kelyt, obs. pa. pple. of Kill v. 

Kem, kemb, ieme, variants of ka>n{b)e, 
Comb sbl^, assimilated to Kemb v. 

1383 Wilis 4 Inv. N, C. (Surtees i860) 83 A wyndoclotb, 
ij kemys poiks, 16s, ?i6.. Alison Gtoss in Child Ballads 
(1857) I. 288 My sister Maisry came to me, Wi' silver bason, 
and silver kemb. 

Kemb, V, Obs, exc. dial. Forms : a, i cemban, 
(csemban), 3 kemben, 3-7 kembe, (6 kimbe), 
6- kemb. Pa.t. and pa. pple. 3-S kembe d, 3- 
kempt. 0 . 4 oemme, 6-7 kemm, 9 kem. 7. 
4-6 kerne, (6 keame, keyme), 7 keem, [Com. 
Teut. : OE. cemban — OS. kembian, kemmian 
(MDu. ketnmen), OHG. chempan (MHG. kemben, 
kevwien, G. kamtneti), ON. hemba {YMx.kxmme) :— 
O.Teut. *kainl>Jan, f. kainb- Comb Now dis- 
placed by Comb (f. the sb. ; cf. Du. kavimen, 
Sw. kamma), but partly surviving in the pa. pple. 
kempt, and the commoner unkempt. 

In ME. the vowel usually remained short, and the corn- 
monest spelling is kemb or kemm -. forms indicating a long 
vowel are much less frequent. In later Sc. it is difficult to 
sTOarate kemb or kerne fiom < 4 <iw<e=conib,] 

I. trans. To disentangle and smooth (hair) by 
drawing a comb through it ; to dress or trim (the 
hair, head, a person, etc.) with a comb; to curry 
(a horse) : = Comb z?.l 1. Now dial. 

a, ciooo jElfric Gram, -xxviii. (Z.) 168 Pecio ic cembe 
[c. r. cffiiube]. <r 1223 After. R. 422 marg,, _Ha mot oftete 
xveschen & kemben hire holuet. a 1300 Ploriz 4 Bl. 56a pat 
on his heued for to kembe pat oper hringe towaille and 
hatin. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1285 His longe heer xvas 
kembd [sz. r. kemb, kempte] bihynde his bak. a 1450 Kni. 
de ?<*/r<H<?' (1868)99 As she kembed herhedeatteaxvyndow, 
the kinge perceiued her. 156a BullevnD^ agsi. Sickness, 
Bk. rise Sicke men 67 Then begin xvith a fine Combe, to 
kembe the heere up and doun. <n66i Fuller Worthies 
in. (1662) 228 Notable to kembe his oxvn head. 1725 Bailuv 
Erasm. Colloq.ap, How often do you rub ’em down, or kemb 
them in a year? 1832 Motherwell /’<7<;///j' (1847)131 While 
kembing locks like sunbeams glancing. 1874 Holland Misir. 
iSIanse xvi. 64 Clean and kempt, the little oaf. .xvent forth, 

13 . , Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. i88 pe mane of pat mayn hors . . 
Wei cresped & cemmed. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 13 
He saxve a damysell kemmand hit hare. 1308 Dunbar Tua 
Mariit Wemen 275 Weil couth I.. kemm his cowit noddili. 
1361 Hollybush Horn. Apoth, a Strake or kemme the 
heyres. 1812 W. Tennant A nsierF iv. l.xxvi, The mermaids 
. .kern . .Their long sleek oozy locks, 
y. 1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. vi. vl. (Tollem. MS.), 
Whanpe modir waschep and kemep hem. a 1450 Knt. de 
la Tour (1868) 45 This day we trow shalle not this lady be 
kerned, and arraied. 1337 Seager Sch. Feriue 74 in Bahees 
Bk. 338 Thy handes se thou washe, and thy bed keame 
[rime searaeP 1618 SirT. Wilson yrnl.ar Sept. (R. Suppl.), 
He [Raleigh] told me he was wont to keem his head a whole 
hour everyday. 1639 Horn & Rob, Gate Lang. Uni, liii. 
§ 586 The bush of haire.,is keem'd with a combe, a 1833 
Hogg Poems (1863) 33 IE. D. D.) They kerned her hair. 

b. fg. To trim, make smooth or elegant. 

C1386 Chaucer T. 552 So peynted he and kembde 

at point deuys As wel hise wordes as his contenaunce. c 1391 
— Boeth. I. met. v. tz (Camb. MS.) The frauds couered and 
kembd xvitli a fals coloure. 
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c. humovotisly. To beat, thrash ; = Comb 3. 
ci^S6 Meric T, in Skelton's IVks. (1843) I. p. lix, Hys wife 
woulde diners tymes in the weeke kimbc his head \vdth a iii. 
footed stoole. 1769 Wallis Antiy, jVJti. in iV. Q. (1877) 
Sth S. VI I. 208 Kend!, ..often used by borderers when they 
threaten in a passionate tone to heat an assailant. 

1 2. To prepare (wool, flax, etc.) for spinning by 
parting and straightening the fibres with wool- 
combs or cards ; = Comb 2. Also absoL Obs. 

azytaSat People Kildare xix. in E. E. P. (1862) 153 Fi 
a debles kaites that kemith the wolie. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. X. 18 Carded with coueytise, as clotheres kemben here 
wolie. 1393 Ibid. C. x. 80 Bojie to karde and to kembe, to 
clouten and to wasche. 1543 Traheron Vino's Chirurg^. ii. 
IV. ii. 66 Unwashed woalie . . or towe wel kembed. 1627-77 
Flltham Resolves ii. L\. 283 We are like Flax that's dress a, 
and dry'd, and kemb'd. 1713 tr. Pancirollus' Rerum Mem. 
II. xxiv, 403 They were famous for kembing silken Fleeces. 

fb. To tear or lacerate with a comb-like 
instrument. Obs. 

c I37S_ Sc. Leg. Saints xx. {Slashes) 187 [He] gert Jiame 
keine his tendir flesch with Irne camys. 1483 Caxton Gold. 
Leg. lath/ 1 Thenne the bochyers toke combes of yron and 
began to kembe hym on the sides within the flesshe. 

1 3 . To kemb from or off\ to 1 emove or obtain 
by means of combing, or by a similar process. 
Also with otcf. Cf. Comb v.^ 4. Obs. 

x6ox Holland Pliny vi. xvii, They kembe from the leaves 
of their trees the hoarie downe thereof. 1603 Camden Rem. 
(1637) 194 Sericum which was a doune kembed off the trees 
among the Seres. 1622 Fletcher Beggar s Bush t.\. i, No 
impositions, taxes, grievances .. Lie lurking in this beard, 
but all kern'd out. i6z6 Bacon Sylva § 617 There are some 
Tears of Trees, which are kembed from the Beards of Goats, 
t Kember. Obs. [f. Kemb v. + -eb 1 ; cf. MDu. 
Izemmer, G. kdmtner. Da. ksenmer.l One who 
combs (wool) : = Comber 1 i. 

1311-Z Act Hen. P'lII, c. 6 § i The hreker or kemher to 
delyver.. the same Woll so broken and kempt. 1697 View 
Penal Laws 66 Kember, Spinster or Weaver of Wooll. 

Kembestere, variant of Kempsteb. 

+ Ke’iubin^, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Kemb v. -t- -ing i.] 

1 . The action of the verb Kemb ; combing. 

C144Q Promp. Parv. 270/3 Kemynge of here, or wulle, 

peciinacio. 1308 Dunbar Tua Mariit IHemen i32_ He is . . 
Alse curtly of his clething, and kemmyng of his hair. 1347 
Boorde Brea. Health cxxxiii. 49 After keymyng of the 
head. 1634 Peacham Gentl. Exerc. i. xxiii. 74 Haire worthy 
the kembing. 

2 . Comb., as kembing-claith, Sc., combing- 
cloth ; kembing-stock, the slock or frame on 
which the combs were fixed for dressing wool, 
rippling lint, and breaking flax. 

1418 Bury Wills (Camden) 3, j par de wollecomhes 
j kembyngstok, 1533 in Weaver Wells Wills (i8go) 155 A 
payte of woll combes with a kemynge stoke, a 1368 Wyf of 
Auchlerrn. 84 in Laing Anc. Poet. Scot. 340 He fell back, 
ward intoyhe fyre,And brack his head on the kerning stock-. 
*378 Ina, in Hunter <5- House of Flemingxxv\.{xZ(i'£t 

332 Ane kame caiss & ane auld kimi[n]g clayth about ye 
same. 111776 Country Wedding in Herd Coll. Sc, Songs 
II. 89 A keam but and a keaming-stock. 

Kembo, Kemelin(e, -ing, etc., Kemelyng, 
Kernes, Kemester : see Kimbo, Kimnel, Comb- 
ling, Chemise, Kempsteb. 

Kemp, Obs. exc. dzal. Forms: 1 cempa, 
(osempa), 2 cempe, 3-5 kempe, (3 kimppe), 
4-6, 9, kemp. [OK c^mpa wJc. masc. = OFris. 
kemfa, kampa, OS. *kempio (MDu. kevtp{e, hintp{e, 
MLG. kempt), OHG. chemph{i)o (MHG. keinpfe\ 
G. kdmpe, from LG., for earlier kampfe) WGer. 
*kampjdn-. It is doubtful whether this is an 
independent formation from kivup- (Camp j^.l) 
battle, or ad. late L. cainpion-tm (see Campion).] 

1 . A big, strong, and brave warrior or athlete ; 
a professional fighter, wrestler, etc. ; a champion. 

11700 Epinal Gloss, 481 Gladiatores, caempan [Erfurt 
cempin]. 993 Death of Byrhtnath 119 Him set fotum 
feoll fseje cempa. a 1x73 Coti. Horn. 243 Gif we ofercumed 
heom we settle bien imersed alle gode cempen. <21223 
Ancr. R. 196 I5e vihte ajeines ham, heo bi^iteS Jie blls- 
fule kempene crune, CI300 Havelok 1036 He was for a 
kempe told, c 1330 Will. Palerne 3352 Ot>er kud kempes. 
1470-83 Malory Arthur vir. viii, They rasshed to gyders 
lyke two myghty kempys. 1327 Ld. Treas, Acc, Scotl, in 
Pitcairn Grim, Trials I. *271 Item, to John Drummond, 
callit the kingiskemp .. xvli. 1362 Winjet Tractates 
1888 I. 33 Albeit thir twa ^oure kempis dar not for schame 
ansuer m this mater. 1818 Scott Burt's Lett. N, Scotl. 1, 
Introd. 6a Hammer Donald .. (like Viga Glum and other 
celebrated Kemps and homicides of the North). 1832 
Motherwell Poems (1847) 7 In starkest fight where kemp 
to kemp, Reel headlong to the grave. 1893 Northumbld, 
Glass,, Kemp, an impetuous youth. 

2. = Kemper a. 

*573 Satir, Poents Reform, xlii. 276 All the come of the 
Countrie Be kempis hes not bene schorne, we see, 

3 . Sc. A seed-stalk of tlie ribwort [Plantago lan- 
ceolatd), used in a children’s game: see quot. 1825. 
[So Norw. kjsempe, Sw. kdmpa,b\ Cf. Cooks. 

1823 Jamieson s.v., Two children, or young people, pull 
each a dozen of stalks of rib-grass ; and try who with his 
kemp, can decapitate the greatest number of those belonging 
to his opponent. 1833 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bord. I. 
170 It is customary with children to challenge each other to 
try the ‘ kemps 1893 in Horthumild. Gloss. 

Kemp (kemp), sb.^ [app. the same as Camp 
sb.^, a. ON. kanp-r beard, moustache, whisker of 
a cat, lion, etc.] A coarse or stout hair, as those 


of the eyebrows {pbsP) ; now, hair of this kind 
occurring among w'ool. Also in comb, kemp- 
liair ; kemp-haired a. 

c 1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 1276 Lik a giifphon looked he 
aboute, With kempe [a. r. keempe] heeris on hise browes 
stoute. 1370 Levins Matup, S9/4S Kemp, haire, grande- 
bala, 1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 9 To cutt of all the 
shaggie hairy woll .. this the shepheardes call forcinge 
of them, and cuttinge of kempe.haires. Ibid. 11 Sheepe 
which. .arethinneskmn’d.. or kempe-hair’d. 1803 Luccocit 
Mat. Wool 170 Its staple was perfectly free from kemps and 
wild hair, so common upon the backs of northern sheep. 
1849 Rowlandson in yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Eng. X. ii. 436 The 
fineness of the Ryeland fleece and freedom from kemps. 

■f Kemp, sb.S 06s, rare. ? A barrel or cask. 

1391 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 77/22 Pro ij kempes de 
rubiis allecibus. C1440 Promp. Parv, o.'jolst Kempe of 
herynge, or spyrlynge. 

t Kemp, sb.^ Obs. rare. A kind of eel. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 270/2 Kempe eel [no Latin]. 1513 
Barclay Egloges iv. (isyolCivb/a Fed ..with crudd, Or 
slimy kempes ill smelling of the mud. 1352 Huloet, Kempe 
or small eale, anguilula, 1884 Day Bmt. Fishes II. 243. 

Kemp, sb.ii Sc. [f. Kemp vP\ A contest, esp. 
of reapers when kemping. 

1786 Har'st Rig in Chambers Pop, Hum. Scot, Poems 
(1862) so The master . . cries with haste, ‘ Come, lads, forbear. 
This kemp let be’. 1844 Richardson Borderer's Table 
Bk. VII. 372 The stormy Kemp, or emulous struggle for 
the honour of the ridge-end, 2870 Hunter Stud. Pref. 
(E. D. D.), What evei lesson we began to, we gaed at it just 
like a kemp on the hairst rig. 

Kemp (kemp), v. Sc. and north, dial. [ME. 
kemptit — MDu. kempen, kimpen, LG. kdtnpen, 
OHG. chemfan (MHG. hempfen, G. kdmpfen), ON. 
keppa (: — *keinpa ; Sw. kampa, Da. kxmpe) 
OTeut. ^kampjan, f. kainp-\ see Camp sb.^ and 
Kemp intr. a. To fight or contend in battle 
with another, b. To contend or strive in doing 
a piece of work ; said esp. of a set of reapers 
striving to finish their ‘ rig ’ first. 

a. ? (2 1400 Morte Artli. 2634 There is no kynge undire 
Criste may kempe with hym one 1 Northumbld. Gloss. 
S.V. Kcnips, They are called by children kemps.. s-vA. are 
used to kemp or fight with. 

b; 15x3 Douglas JEneis iir._.Y. 20 We ..kempand with 
airis in all our mane, Wp welteiis waiter of the salt se flude. 
1683 Lintoun Green (1817) 95 (E. D. D.) [She] could . . kemp 
wi’ Kate or Wull, On harvest day. 1786 Har'st Rig in 
Chambets Pop, Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 48 This sets the 
lave a-working fast— They kemp at length, a 1881 Carlyle 
in Mrs. C.s Lett (1883) II. 192 His reapeis had taken to 
‘ kemp ' and spoiled him much stuff. 

Ke'mper. Sc. or arch. [f. Kemp v. + -ee 1 ; 
cf. MDu. kemper, MHG. kempfer, G, kdmpfer, 
Da. kmmper.'\ a. One who kemps or strives 
for victory, esp. in reaping, b. arch. = Kemp sbi^ 

a. 1641 Ferguson Prov, No. 70 A' the corn in the country 
is not shorn by kempers. 1776 C. Keith Farmer's Ha' in 
Chambers Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 28 The lasses . . Are 
sit tin at their spinnin -wheels. And weel ilk bly thsome kemper 
dreels, 1821 Blackw. Mag. Jan. 401/1 Helping to give a hot 
brow to this bevy of notable kempers. 

b. *891 R. W. Dixon Hist, Ch. Eng. IV. 469 The spirit 
of the northern kempers. 

■f* Ke*inpery. Obs. rare, [f. prec. : see -ery.] 
The practice of kemping or fighting. Only in 
kempery-man = Kemp sb.^ i. 

a 1763 King Estmere liv. in Child Ballads nt. lx. C1885) 
54/1 Downe then came the kemperye man. Ibid. Ixvi, Up 
then rose the kemperye men. [1W3 Kingsley Herew. (1867) 
I. 77, 1 knew you would turn Viking and kemperj’man.] 

Ke'mping, vbl. sb, [f. Kemp v. -h -ing i.] The 
action of the verb Kemp. 

1793 Statist. Acc. Scotl., Dumfr, VI 1. 303 A boon of 
shearers.. turned into large grey stones, on account of their 
kemping, i. e. striving. 1816 Scott A niig. xxviii, A soldier, 
my lord; and mony a sair day's kemping I’ve seen. 1831 
H. Stephens Bk, Farm, (ed. z) II. 335/2 A desire frequently 
arises for striving, or what is.. called Kemping, .to finish 
the reaping of thetr ridges before those who had entered theirs 
rior to them. 1^3 Northumbld, Gloss., Kempin, a contest 
etween reapers in the harvest field. 
tKe'mpkill. Sc. Obs. rare—\ [ad. MDu. 
kimmekijn, var. of kindekijn Kilderkin ; cf. 
Kinkin.] a small barrel, a keg. 

1380 Shipping Lists Dundee (S. H. S.) 199 Ihone Smyth ij 
kempkynnis of seap [=soap]. 

Ke'mple. .s<r. ? Obs. Also y kimple. [Etym. 
obscure.] A Scotch measure of hay or straw, 
varying in amount (see quots.). 

1629 MS. Charier (Byrehills, Fife), Et quatuor oneribus 
equorum straminum vuigariter nuncupatis ffour kimples of 
stray. 1676 Charter (of same lands), Ffoure kemples of strae. 
1706 Acc, Bk. Sir y. Foulis (1894) 428 For 7 kemples of 
strae. 1803 Edin. Even. Courani 18 July (J am.), The Kemple 
of straw must consist of forty ivindlens . . so that the kemple 
must weigh fifteen stones trone. 1849 H. Stephens Bk, of 
Farm II. 347 The straw will weigh 9 kemples of 440 lbs. each, 
[In Morton's Cycl. Agric. (1863) given as = 358 lbs. trone.] 

Kemp-shot(t, variant of Camp-shot. 

*795 35 Geo, Ilf, c. ro6 § 23 Any Kempshot or other 

such Work, for the Purpose of haling Barges. 1848 M. 
Arnold Lett. (1895) 12 Bathed with Hughes in the Thames, 
having a header off the ‘ Kempshott 

fKe'mpster. Obs. Forms; 4keine-, 5 kemp- 
stare, kembestere, oem-, kem-, 5-6 kemp-, 
(7 kemester). [f. Kemb v. + -steb, Cf. MDu. 
kemster{e.'} A comber (of wool); properly, a 
female comber. 


a 1400 Burgh Laws c. 103 (Sc. Slat. I.) Gif ony kemestaris 
levis be burgh to dwell wyth uplandys men. c 1440 Promp. 
Parv, 270/2 Kempstare,^£<rrx/jr. 14.. Voc, in Wr.-Wulcker 
601/10 .PecrrLJr,akembestere. c xeg-^Q,\xscys.Dialogues-yelx'i 
Katherin the kempster.. swore.. 'That she kembyth never 
Wulle so well, 1330 Palsgr. 481/1 This felowe chattereth 
lyke a kempster, ..ccwzwze vne piegneresse de layne. 1641 
Ferguson Sc. Prov, No. 566 Kemsters are ay creishie. 
b. Comb. 

1336 in W\\ey Mem. London (1868) 283 [8 pairs of] kemster- 
combes, [and one] boweshawe, xxd. 

Kempt (kemPt), ppl. a. Now arch. Forms : 
I cemd-, 5 kempte, kembyd, 6 kemmyt, kemt, 
5-7 kembed, 4- kempt, [f. Kemb v.'\ Of hair 
or wool : Combed. Also with advs., as well- 
kempt, etc. Cf. Unkempt. 

cioso Ags. Gloss, in Wr.-Wulcker De stuppe 

standnea, be cemdan wearpe. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 
426 3if a. man haue a kempt hed "panne he is a leccherous 
man. 1313 Douglas AEneh x. xiv. 19 Hys weyll kemmyt 
herd. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 228 A distaffe, drest and 
trimmed with kembed wool. 1863 Mrs. Whitney Faith 
Gartney iv. (1869) 30 Carefully kempt tresses. 1867 J. B. 
Rose tr. Vtrg. jEneid 307 His kempt beard adown his 
bosom spread. 

Ke'mpy, sh. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Kemp j^.I] 
A kemp or champion ; one given to fighting ; 
a rough or uncouth fellow, 

1323 m Pitcairn Grim. Trials I. 126^ John Steill, alias 
Kempy Steill, convicted. 1801 Macneill Poet. Wks. (1856) 
172 I’ve heard some hair-brained kempy Growl when your 
chappin bottle's empty. 1822 Scott Pirate xxviii. When 
kemples were wont, long since, to seek the habitations of 
the galdragons and spae-women. 1874 Waugh Chimn. 
Corner (1879) *58 (E.D.D.) ‘ Never.. quiet but when he're 
feightin’.’ ‘ Ay, he're a regilar kempie 

Kempy (ke-mpi), a, [f. Kemp + -y l.] Of 
wool : Abounding in kemps or coarse hairs. 

1803 Luccock Nat. Wool 242 Its wool was kempy, rough 
and thin. 1849 Rowlandson in yrnl. R. Agric. Soc. Eng, 
X. II. 427 The great quantity of kempy locks which compose 
the fleece of this breed. 1868 Daily News 8 Dec., Lik'* 
a black-faced sheep, but rather kempy in the wool. 

Kemse, Kemster : see Chemise, Kempsteb. 
Kemstoek, obs. var, of Cafstock, Capstan, 
1633 Urquhart Rabelais ii. xxv, Panurge took two great 
cables of the ship and tied them to the kemstock or capstane. 

Ken (ken), sb.^ Also 7 kenrL(e. [f. Ken v.T] 
1 1. = Kenning vbl. sb.i 4b. Obs. 

*545 Papers Hen. VIII, I. 815 The place, wher we be 
at this present, ys thwartt of Shorham, too kennys allmoste 
frome the shore. 1374 Bourne Regim. for Sea xviii. (1577; 
48 h, Neyther is it possible to see any lande further . .where- 
fore 6. leagues or g. leagues is called a ken. 1380 Lyly 
Euphues (Arb.) 250 Lette this suffice, that they are safely 
come within a ken of Douer. 1611 Shaks. Cpmb. in. vi. 6 
Milford, When from the Mountaine top, Pisanio shew’d 
thee, Thou was’t within a kenne. 1623 Carpenter Geog, 
Del. II, vii, (1635) lei The Fisher-man iudging by sight, 
could not see about a kenne at sea, 

2 . Range of sight or vision; in phrases in or 
within ken, beyond, out of, qx past ken. Now rare, 
_ 1390 Greene Orl. Fur. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 90 The bordering 
islands, seated here in ken. 1394 Nashe Unfort. Trav. 85 
Out of ken we were ere the Countesse came from the feast. 
1624 Massinger Bondman iv. i, The conquering army Is 
within ken. 1691 Ray Creation i. (1692) 4 Beyond all Ken 
by the best Telescopes. 1723 Pope Odyss. v. 456 Scarce in 
ken appears that distant isle, _ 1882 F. Myers Reiwwal of 
Youth 77 Thro’ space, if space it be, past count or ken. 
b. With possessive or equivalent. 

1630 Drayton Noah's Flood (R.), On which they might 
discern within their ken The carcasses of birdsj of beasts, 
and men. a 1677 Hale Prim. Orig. Man. iv. viii. 365 The 
Intellect . , taketh a flight out of the ken or reach of Sense. 
1791 Cqwper Iliad iii, 15 The eye Is hounded in its ken 
to a stone’s cast. 1864 H. Ainsworth yohn Law v. x. (1S81) 
283 Many remarkable personages came under Evelyn's ken. 

3 . Sight or view of 0. thing, place, etc. ; possi- 
bility or capacity of seeing; chiefly in phrases tn, 
within, out of ken of. Obs. 

*593 Shaks. Lucr. dx, 'Tis double death to drown in ken 
ofshoie. 1634 Massinger Very Woman v. v. Hardly We 
had lost the ken of Sicily, but we were Becalm'd. 1691 Ray 
Creation i. (xflga) 86 Scarce daring to venture out of the Ken 
of Land. 1743 De Foe s Eng. Tradesman (1841) I. viii. 64, 
I sent out my servant to watch, .these. .strollers,and keep., 
within ken of them. 

4 . Power or exercise of vision ; look, gaze. 

1^ Drvden Ann. Mirab. cxi. Each ambitiously would 
claim the ken That with first eyes did distant safety meet. 
1736 W. Thompson Nativity xi, Faith led the van,,. Steady 
her ken, and gaining on the skies. 1814 Cary Dante’s Inf. 
IV. 4, 1 . .search’d, With fixed ken, to know what place it was 
Wherein I stood. 

b. Mental perception or recognition. 

C1360 A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxxv. 28 Every gait oft 
wicket stait Sail perreiss owt of ken. 1701 Rowe Amb. 
Step-Moth. III. iii. 1340 Whose Orb, with streaming Glories 
fraught, Dazles the Ken of human thought. 1836-7 Sir W. 
Hamilton Meiaph, xviii, (1870) 361 Acts of mind so rapid 
and minute as to elude the ken of consciousness. *871 W. 
Alexander yohnny Gibb xlii. (1892) 235 My vera memo- 
randum book blottit oot’ o’ ken. 

Ken (ken), sb.^ Also 6 kene. [Vagabonds 
slang.] A house; esp. a house where thieves, 
beggars, or disreputable characters meet or lodge, 
Freq. with qualifying words, as bousing-, dancing-, 
smuggling-, stalling-, touting-ken (q-v.) Phr. to 
burn the ken (see quot. 1725). 

1367 Harman Caveat (1869) 83 A ken, a house. Ibid. 85 
Tower yq [=look you], yander is the kene. i6aa Fletcher 
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Beggars’ B^tsh v. i, Surprising a boore's ken for grunting 
cheates. 1641 Bromc Joviall Crew ii. Wits. 1873 III. 388 
Bowse a health to the Gentry Cofe of the Ken. 1725 New 
Cant, Diet., Burnt the Ken, when Strollers leave the Ale- 
house, without paying their Quarters. 1800 Snorting Mag. 
XVI. 26 Called at a Iten In the way home. 1851 Mayhew 
Land. Labour I. 351 Up she goes to any likely ken, . . and 
commences begging, i860 Dixon Pers. Hist. Ld. Bacon v. 

§ 15 These, .skulk about the kens of Newgate Street. 

Ken (ken), 7/.I Forms; i certnan, (ceennan), 
3-4kennerL, (5 -ym), (3-5 kene, 3 cene, 5 keen), 
3-7 kenne, 3- ken, (3, 8 kenn, 5 kyri). Fa. t. 
3-5 kende, 3- kenned(e, kenn’d, kend; 9 Sc. 
kent. [Com. Tent,: OE caiman {eptde, cinned) 
= Fris. kanna, kmna, OS. {ant')kennian (MDu. 
and Du. kenneti), OHG. {ir-, in-, pi-') chennan 
(MHG. and G. kenneti), ON. henna (Svv. katina. 
Da. kjende, kende] , Goth, kannjan, factitive of the 
preterite-pres. *kann-, I know : see Can ».i 
The form is properly causative ‘to cause to know', ‘to 
make known , and was restricted to this use in Goth, and 
OE. At an early period, however, in all the Teutonic tongues, 
the verb also acquired the .sense ‘to know'. In Eng. this 
may have been taken from Norse, in which both senses 
were in early use._ In mod. Eng. ken is only archaic (in 
sense 6) and has its pa. t. and pa. pple. kenned (cf. Jten, 
penned)', in Sc. (where it has entirely displaced knaw ‘to 
know ') the pa. t. and pple. are now kent ; south Sc. kend.] 
I. In causative senses. (All Obs.) 
tl. trans. To make known, declare, confess, 
acknowledge. Obs. 

Beowtdf s'ziq (Z.) Cen jjec mid ertefte & jjysstim cnyhtum 
wes lara liSe. C97S Laws K. Edgar iv. § 10 Gif he Jionne 
cenS l§ II ctenne] past he hit mid jewitnysse bohte. c 1000 
Ags. Ps, (Th.) cvii[i.]. 8 Ic me to cyninge cenne ludas .. ic 
Idumea ealle cenne. C120S Lay. 6639 Ne der ich noht 
kennen..hat ich her king weore. 
f 2 . To make known, to impart the knowledge 
of (a thing). Usually with dat. of person (or to) ; 
To make a thing known to one; to teach one 
something. Obs. 

a I22S Leg, Kaih. 1347, & tat we kenniS wel . . hat we 
leaueS hi lahe. C1250 Gen. 4 Ex, 216 A fruit, Se kenned 
wel and wo. a 1300 Cursor M. 3644 , 1 sal he ken ful gode 
a gin. <tt3S2 Minot Poems vii, 34 Calais men, now may ze 
care . . Sir Edward shall ken zow zowre crede. 1362 Langl. 
P. PI. A. t. ra Clerkes hat knowen hit scholde techen [v. r. 
kenne] hit ahoute. 01425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. 11 . 114 Thir 
Papys war gud haly men, And oysyd the trowth to folk to 
ken. c 1430 Christ’s Comj>l, 308 in Pol. Rel, 4- L. Poems 
199 y loued not hem hat me good kende. 

U. with clause expressing what is made known 
or taught, the dat. of the person being later taken 
as direct obj., and so as subject of passive. Ohs. 

a 122s St. Marker. 16 Cu 5 me ant ken me hwi he worldes 
■weldent wunieS in he. 1377 Langu P, PI, B. i. 136 5 et 
mote ye kenne me better. By what craft in my corps it 
comseth. Ibid, xv, 156 Clerkis kenne me hat cryst is in alle 
places. ? <11500 Chester PI. vii. 356 Why.. the ayte is so 
cleare, now shall we be kent. 

t c. To ken thank : to make known or express 
thanks: = Can 10, Con 4. Ob’:. 

01440 Hylton Scala Per/. (W. de W. 1494) in. vlii, Sothly 
he wyll kenne the more thanke for thy meke wesshynge of 
his fete. 1561 T. Hoby tr. Castiglione’s Courtyer (1577) 
R viij a, Least .he ken them the lesse thanke for doing al 
things contrarily. 1567 Edwards Da7non . 5 ' Pythias in 
HazT. Dodsley IV. 61 All right courtiers will ken me thank, 
f 3 . To direct, teach, or instruct (a person). Obs. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 2694 (Cott.) Abram . . did als drightin can 
him "ken [ 7 W«. as god him hadde tau3t]. 0137S Sc. Leg 
Saints xl. (.Ninian) 482 Al hat ware honeste men 5 arnit he 
suld hare barnis ken, 0x400 Destr. Troy 5663 pen folowet 
all the fIete..Euyn kepyn hor course, as hai kend were. 
0x440 Hylton icala Per/. 1x494) i. Ixxii, I am enformed 
& kenned in all thynges. 1523 Skelton Garl. Laurel 824 
Arrectyng my prayer to Myncrve.,me to inform and ken. 

i* b. with inf. compl. : To teach one, show one 
how to do something. Obs. 

a X300 Cursor M. 7363 , 1 sal he ken To knau him a-mang 
oher men. 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. n. 4 Kenne me hi somme 
crafte to knowe he fals. 1375 Barbour Bruce x. 544 , 1 vndir- 
tak..For to ken 30W to clym the wall. <1x529 Skelton 
P. S/aroTue 970 Now Phehus me ken To sharpe my pen. 
•pc. abso/. To give instruction or directions, 
c 133a R. Bronne Chron. IFace (Rolls) 663 Parys dide as 
Venus kende. 1393 Langjl. P. PI. C. v. 40 Thanne reson rod 
forth.. And dude as conscience kenned. 
t 4 . To direct, guide, show the way to {unto, 
till) a place or person. Obs. 

0x200 Trln. Coll. Horn, 43 He is cleped king, for hat he 
kenneS eure to rihte. 0 1325 Metr, Horn. 50, 1 openly Ken 
ou till him of qualm 1 spek. X362 Langl. P. PI. A. xi. 104, 
schal kenne he to my Cosyn hat Clergye is I-hoten. c 1440 
York Myst. xxxiv. 330 If anye aske aftir vs Kenne thame 
to Caluarie. 01470 Henry Wallace v. 414 A trew Scot .. 
kend thaim to that place. 0 1560 A Scott Poems (S. T. S.) 
xxxvL 33, 1 sail thame ken to consolatioun. 

•pb. intr. and rejl. To direct one’s course, 
betake oneself, proceed, go. Obs. 

01205 Lay. 26467 ?if aeuer aie is swa kene. .hat us after 
kenne, ich hine wulle aquelle. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) App. 
XX. 482 pe kyng to yrlonde wende In he monhe of octobre, 
and sehhe in may horn kende. 01305 St. ChrisioJ/her 212 in 
E, E. P. (1862)65 Ouer Cristofre an arewe heng : bat toward 
he king kende. c 1320 Sir Beues 334 (MS. A.) Toward his 
court he him kende [». r. went anoon). 

f 6. trails. To consign, commend, deliver, be- 
stow. Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M. 1584 (GStt.) Al mankind forsoth he 
wend, To his will all suld be kend. 0 1340 Ibid. 8840 (Fairf ) 


Ne ware hai neuer heihen dispende Til hai ware til ludas 
kende. 13.. Gaw. l] Gr. Knt. 2067 pis kastel to kry.st 
1 kenne. He gef hit ay god chaunce 1 a 1400-50 Alexander 
3383 With hat scho kende him a croun clustrid with gemmes. 
01440 Bone Flor. 1566 To Florence they can hur kenne, 
To lerne hur to behave hur among men. 

II. In non-causative senses. 

6. To descry, see; to catch sight of, discover by 
sight ; to look at, scan. Now only arch. 

0 1205 Lay. 1659 pa Goffar ho king hane castel kennede .. 
swiSe wa him was. <11300 A0<^ <5- Aa*// 109 Thine ehene are 
blinde and connen nou3t kenne. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 
4703 Takens sal be in ho son and in ho mone. And in he 
sternes bat in heven men may ken. 0 1450 Holland Howlat 
587 In a feld of siluer..Of a kj’ndecolour threcoddisi kend. 
1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iii. ii. 101 As farre as I could ken 
thy Chalky Cliffes..! stood vpon the Hatches in thestorme. 
1652-62 Heylin Cosmogr. Introd. (1682) ig So great a space 
of the earth, as a quick sight can ken in an open field. 1671 
Milton P. R. n. 286 To ken the prospect round, If cottage 
were in view. 1768 Beattie Minstr. 1. xx, And now he 
faintly kens the bounding fawn, And villager abroad at early 
toil. 1805 WoRDSW. Waggoner iii. 67 Indistinctly may be 
kenned The vanguard, following close behind. 1828 Scott 
F. M. Perth xxxiii, Unable to ken the course of the hiid of 
ove. 1880 W. Watson Prince's Quest (1892) 75 And far 
elow him,. a city exceeding fair to ken. 
b. absol. To see, look. Obs. or arch. 

1577 Hanmer Anc. Eccl. Hist, (1650) 166 Some watched 
diligently, kenning from towers, casements and high places. 
1598 Grenewf.y Tacitus, Anti. in. 1 . (1622) 63 Places, from 
whence a man might farthest kenne. x6s2 Needham tr. 
Selden's Mare Cl. 374 Spaces distant from them as far as 
a man may ken. 1755 Young Centaur iii. Wks. 1757 IV. 
186 Not the keenest discernment can ken through the second 
of a minute. 

7. To recognize (at sight, or by some marks or 
tokens) ; to identify. Now north, or A’r. 

0 1205 Lav. 21443 Nu bu scalt to hmlle, per bu miht kenne 
muche of bine cunne. a t^aei Cursor M. 1152 Bituix quat 
lede sum bat bou lend, Euer sal bou and bine hi kend. 
0145<3 Merlin 45 ‘Sirs', seide the kynge, _‘yef ye myght se 
Merlin, cowde ye hymknowen? ‘Sire’, seide thei, ‘it myght 
not be but that we sholde hym kenne wele, yef we myght 
him se'. X596 Spenser E. Q. iv. x. 14 Me whenas he had 
privily espide Bearing the shield .. He kend it streight. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 1. 63 To ken the Hone 
be his taes. 1606 Shaks. TV. <§• Cr. iv. v. 14 'Tis he, I ken 
the manner of his gate, He rises on the toe. a x66i Fuller 
Worthies (1840) II. s°6 King James, who did ken a man of 
merit as well as any prince in Christendom. 1800 Coleridge 
Christahel ii. 446 He kenn’d In the beautiful lady the child 
of his friend 1 1809 Malkin Gil Bias 11. iii. )• i He kenned 
me in a tivinkling, though I had changed my dress. Mod, 
Sc. Ye 're grown that big, I hardlj' kent ye, 

b. To (be able to) distinguish (one person or 
t\\ingfrom another). Now iV. 

01340 Cursor M. 23116 (Trin.), Fro comyn^mge of cristen 
men po careful shul be ep to ken. 01400 Destr. Troy 3011 
The ton fro b^ tother was tore for to ken In sight at pat 
sodan. 1579 Spenser Sheph. Cal. Sept. 42 The shepheards 
swayne you cannot wel ken, But it be by his ptyde, from 
other men. Mod. Sc, They’re that like, I never ken the 
tane frae the tither. 

f 8. To recognize, acknowledge, admit to be 
(genuine, valid, or what is claimed). Obs. 

1375 Barbour Bruce iii. 750 And thai as lord suld . . him 
ken. C1400 Apol. Loll. 77 Now new lawis kennyn pre- 
scripcoun, bat if ani be in posessioun of ober mennis bingis 
by a cercle of 5eris, he schal ioi it as his oune. c 1400 in 
Nellson Trial by Combat (1890) 229 Schir, kenys thow this 
is thi sele and thine appele 7 c 1450 St. Cutiwert (Surtees) 
5196 His mysse bat be moght ken. 

b. Sc. Law. To recognize (a person) as legal 
heir or successor to an estate , usually, to serve 
a widow to a life-rent of the third part of her 
deceased husband’s lands. 

1468 Burgh Rec. Aberdeen 20 Mar. (Spalding Cl.) J. 28 
Askande him to be kende to the saide lande as air til his 
fadir. 0 1575 Balfour’s Practickstyi^ 106 Ane lady havand 
the tierce of ony landis..the schiref of the schire sould ken 
hir to hir thrid part thairof. 1754 Erskine Princ, Sc. Law ii. 
Tit. ix. §29 She.. cannot remove tenants, till the Sheriflfkens 
her to her terce. x8o8 J.amieson, To ken a widow to her 
terce, . .a phrase still used in our courts of law. 

1 9- To get to know, ascertain, find out. Ohs. 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 270 ClerkLs and lewed men 
.suld.. trie pe solh and ken, in whom pe wrong lay. 01400 
Destr. Troy 1432 What myschefe befell, pere no cause was 
to ken but \mkynd wotdes. X4S0-70 Golagros <5- Genu. 1325 
Sa that the caus may be kend and knawin throw skill. 1586 
Warner W/i}. Eng, i. vi, 23 Calde .. To ken of whence and 
where they would. 

10. To know (a person) ; to have acquaintance 
with ; to be acquainted with. Now Sc. 

1375 Barbour Bruce 1. 327 That he wald trawaile our the 
se .. And dre myscheiff quhar nane hym kend. 01420 Sit 
Amadace ii, Sithun diielle here, <iuere I was borne .. And 
1 am so wele kenniL 0 1450 Merlin 72 He mette with a 
man that he nolhinge kenned. <iy568 Peebles to ike Play 
iii, Than spak hir falluwis, that hir kend, Be still, my joy, 
and greit not. 1597 Montgomerie Sonn. xxvi. In Cupids 
court 36 knau I paif bene kend. 1606 Holland Suetoti. 
Annot, 14 Al while that I you kenned not, 1 cald you 
L[ord] & King. 1820 Scott Monast. ix, I have kend every 
wench in the Halidome of .Sl Mary’s. Mod. A0. ‘Every- 
bodie kens Watty the Post.' Is there oniehodie ye ken here? 

11. To know (a thing) ; to have knowledge of 
or about (a thing, place, person, etc.), to be ac- 
quainted with ; t to understand. Now chiefly A’. 

<r X3£X) Cursor M. 12148 (GotL), I kene wele pat ilk siquar 
Quen pat ;u 5ur moderis bare. c’i330 R. Brunne Chron. 
Wace (Rolls) 78 Symple men pat strange Inglis can not ken. 
0x4x8 Pol, Poems (Rolls) II. 24^, I have wel lever No more 
kyn than my a, b, c. 0x430 Christ’s Compl, 489 in Pol,, 


Rel., fy L. Poems 198 pou5 y cowpe al kunnynge ken. XS79 
Spenser Sheph. Cal. Feb. 83, I wote thou kenst little good. 
So vainely t’aduaunce thy headle.sse hood. 1584 Peele 
Arraigntn. Paris i. iv, That kens the painted paths of 
pleasant Ida. <11661 Fuller Worthies III. 281 He 

did ken the ambassador -craft as well as any in his age, 1703 
G Mather Magn. Chr. ii. App. (1852) 218 Any governour 
that kens Hobbianism. 1827 Coleridge Sibyl. Leaves Poems 
II. 300 Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow. X879 
J. Armstrong Kielder Hunt (in Northunibld. Glossb, He 
kens the bauds on Tosson hills, he kens the holes at Rae. 

b. To know, understand, or perceive (a fact, 
etc.) ; to be aware of, to be aware that {what, 
etc.). Now chiefly Ar. 

/11300 Cursor 31. 6418 Quils moyses heild vp his hend It 
was wel in pat bateil kend. 0 X375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. {Paid) 
37s suld wele ken, pat here slane has bene mony men. 

0 1400 Sowdone Bab. 799 Litill kennj'th he what I may doo. 
1567 Saiir. Poems Reform, iii. 137, I ken rycht weill 
30 knaw 50ur dew tie. <11634 Randolph Poems, Eglogue 
Assemblies Cotswold (1638) 113 Dost thou ken, Collen, what 
the cause might be Of such a dull and generall Lethargie ? 
1714 Gay Sheph. Week iii. 8g Now plain I ken whence Love 
his Rise begun. 1844 Dickens Christmas Carohii. (Rovisih. 
ed.) 23/1 Little kenned the lamp-lighter that he had any 
company but Christmas. 1865 G. Macdonald A. Forbes 43, 

1 dinna ken what ye mean, Alec. 

e. With compl. ((ihiefly in Now .yc. 

a 1300 Cursor 31, 6715 (Cott.) If his lauerd kenne him kene 
of horn. 01300 Ibid. 23131 (Cott. Galba) For goddes sun 
may he nognt be kend. 0x400 Melayne 14375111 are we 
ten thowsande here ..pat wele for kene are kende. 1721 
'S.kiASf.'i A ddr. Tmvn Counc. Edin. iii. To you, ne’er kend 
to guide ill.. My case I plainly tell. 1829 Hogg Sheph. 
Cal. I. 232 Ye’re kenn’d for an auld-farrant man. 1869 
C. Gibbon R. Gtay iii, Ivan Carrack was ay kenned to be 
ready tae flee in the face 0’ Providence. 

12. a. intr. or absoi. To have knowledge {0/ or 
about something), "t* Also with inf. : To know how 
to, to be able to {obs.). 

13., E, E, A Hit. P. C. 357 penne he cryed so cler, pat 
kenne my3t alle. 0i4ooi3ej2‘r. Troy 1583 Of all pe craftes 
to ken as pere course a.skit. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit 
Wemen 454 No creatur kennls of our doingis. 1659 T. Pecke 
Parnassi Puerp. 3 If he be happy that can Causes scan, 
You ken to plead our Causes. lyzx Ramsay Prospect of 
Plenty i, A lairdship wide, That yields mair plenty than he 
kens to guide. 1816 Scott Old 31 ort. \.\xix, It was his 
father then ye kent o'. 

f b. refl. To have skill ; to be accomplished in. 
( = F. re connattre en.) Obs. rare. 

1362 Langl, P. PI. A. 11. 202 He kennede him in heore 
craft and kneus mony gummes. 0x450 Holland Howlat 
703 The Boytour callit was cuke, that him weilc kend In 
craftis of the ketchyne. 

tKen, Obs. Forms: i cennan, 2-4 ken- 
nen. Fa. t. i cende, kende, 2 kennede, 4 
kynned. Fa. pple. i (se)ceuned, 3-4 kenned, 
4 (y)kennyd, (y)kenLd, kynned, 5 kynde. 
[OE. cennan = OS. kennian (pa. pple. kennit), 
OHG. {ki)ch^nnan OH&Y.. ^kannjan, f. '^kan-, 
second ablaut grade of the series kin-, kan-, knn- 
(see Kin). See also Kenk.] 

1. trans. To generate, engender, beget; to con- 
ceive ; to give birth to. 

Leiden Riddle 2 Mec se ueta uong . , ob hi.s innaSae aerest 
caendae [Exeter Bk. cende]. ciooo Ags. Gosp, Matt. i. 25 
Heo cende hjTe frum-cennedan sunu. 0 xzqo Trin. Coll. 
Horn, 31 Ure lafdi seinte marie kennede of holie lichame ure 
louerd ihesu crist. 1340 Aycnb. la pe zone , . wes y-kend 
ofpe holi gosL 01460 Tmuneley 3 Iyst. xvi. 210 He shalbe 
so kynde 'Ihat a madyn, sothely, whiche neuer sjmde, Shall 
hym here. 

fig. 0825 Fesp. Psalierxn. 15 SehSe cenneS unrehtwis- 
nisse. 13.. E. E.Allit. P. B. 915 Hov schulde I huyde me 
fro hem pat hatz his hate kynned. 

b. absol. To conceive or bear a child. 
ctooo <Elfric Gen. xviii. 13 Sceal ic nu eald wif cennan? 
01205 Lay. 15789 Wimmon purh heore craefte kenneS anan. 

2. intr. To be conceived or born. Of eggs: To 
hatch out, 

13.. E. E, Aim. P. E. 1072 Bot much clener watz hir 
corse, God kynned perinne. 13.. Si. Erkenwolde 209 in 
Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (t88x) 271 Before p.nt kynned JOur 
Criste by cristene acounte A pousande 3ere. 1399 Langl. 
Rich. Redeles m. 51 [She] houeth the eyren .. And with hir 
corps keuereth hem till pat ^y kenne. 

Ken, obs. f. Keen a. Keubow(e ; see A-kimbo. 
Keiicll (kenj), rAl [Special sense of kenck, 
canch, current in various dialects with the senses of 
‘slice, cut, section, etc.’ See Fng. Dial. Did. s. v. 
Canch.) A strip or slice of an arable field con- 
taining a number of furrows. 

1799 J. Robertson Agric.^ Perth 62 The first deviation 
from run-rig was by dividing the farms into kavels or 
kenches, by which every field ..was split down into as many 
lots as there were tenants, 

Kench (kenJ), sh:^ U,S. [perh. the same ns 
prec.] A rectangular bin or box used for salting 
seal-skins; a box used in salting and packing fish. 

1874 ScAMMON Marine Mammals 161 The [seal] skins are 
all taken to the salt-houses, and are salted in kenches, or 
squarebins. tSSyL'isherles LI. S. Sect. v. II. 37oSlidingplanks, 
which are taken down and put up in the form of deep bins, 
or boxes— kenches, the sealers call them. 2897 R. Kifling 
Captains Courageous 122 The silvery-gray kenches of well- 
pressed fish mounted higher and higher in the hold. 
't'Keucll, V. Obs. rare. [repr. OE. *c£ncean 
'.—^kankjan, from the root kank-, found in OE. 
gecanc mock, gibe, cancittan to laugh noisily, 
cackle, Cank, Icel. kank gibing, kankast to jeer ; 
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the ablaut-grade is the base of Chink v\ 

and Kink i/d] intr. To laugh loudly. 

a ia2S Leg. Kath, 2042 per me mahte iheren , . pe cristene 
kenchea and herien Jiea healent, c 1230 Hali M dd, 17 Hu 
. , te deoueles hoppen & kenchinde beaten hondes to-gederes. 
Kench, variant of Kinch, noose. 

Kend, variant of Kent ppl. a, 

Kendal (kcndal). [f. Kendal in Westraor- 
land, the place of manufacture. 

Rymer's Pcedera- II. 825 hat a letter of protection, of the 
year 1331, to John Kempe of Flanders, who established cloth, 
weaving at Kendal. See Westmorland Noie-bk, 1 . 241-250.] 

•t* 1 . A species of green woollen cloth. Obs. 

1389 Act 13 Rich. If, c. 10 § I Certeines draps en diverses 
Countees Dengleterre appelez Cogware & Kendalecloth. 
1410 Rolls of Par It. 111 . 643 Draps appelles Kendales, 
Kerseis, Bakkes, [etc,]. iift\Mann. Hoiiseh, Exf. (Roxb.) 
277 Payd for iiij. ^erdys and iij. quarterys kendalle for a 
gowne and a sadyll clothe, the yerde ix. d. 1483 Act 
1 Rick. Ill, c. 8 § 18 Any Cloths called Kendals. 1497 Ld, 
Treas. Acc., Scot. 1 . 340 For vij elne of grene Kentdalee. 
1505 Ibid. III. 37 For X elne Kentdale to be ane cote to the 
King. CIS70 Pride Lcml. (1841) 33 Of Kendall very 
course his coate was made, a 1687 Cotton Poet. Wks. (1765) 

82 His Breeches .. Were Kendal, and his Doublet Fustian. 

+ lD. ath’ib. Obs. 

c 1425 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 356 On hys hede he had 
a thredebare kendall hood, cisso Else. Common Weal 
Eng-. (1893) 82 A servinge man was content to goe in a 
Kendall cote in somer. 1611 Coryat's Crudities Panegyr. 
Verses, The Mayor of Hartlepoole . . Put on ’s considering 
cap and Kendall gowne. 

2 . Kendal green, a. = sense i. Now only 
arch, or Hist. 

*514 Barclay Cyt. 4' Uflondyshm. (Percy Soc.) p. vii, 
His costly clothing was threadebare kendall grene. 1532 
’kh.Qse. Coiifut. TlndaleVPas. 618/2 Tyl he do of his gray 
garmentes and clothe him selfe ciimly in gaye kendall 
greene, *^96 Shaks. i Hen. IV,u. iv. 246 Three mis-begotten 
Knaues, m Kendall Greene. 1812 Scott Rokeby v. xv, 

A seemly gown of Kendal green, 

b. The green colour of Kendal cloth ; also, the 
plant Dyer’s Greenweed, with which it was dyed. 

1866 Treas. Boi. 526/1 The process by which was obtained 
the once celebrated Kendal green. 1882 J. Smith Eict. 
Econ, PI., Kendal Green,.. a. low bushy shrub of the bean 
family. ..It yields a yellow dye, but by a mordant becomes 
a permanent green. 

Hence f Kendaling Sc. Obs., Kendal cloth. 

? *5.. Aberdeen Reg.'KHl. (Jam.) Anecoittofgrenekendill. 
i ng. Ibid., Ane grene kendelyng cloik. 

Kendfe, Kendle, etc., Kendly, obs. ff. Kind, 
Kindle, Kindly. 

+ Keue, V. Ohs, [ME. kenien, app. repr, a late 
OE. (W. Sax.) *cinian for c^nnan, Ken v brans. 
To beget, conceive, bear. intr. To be bom. 

cia7S 0 . E, Misc, too per schal a child in pe kenyen, and 
springe, ciaoo S'. I. 319/708 Formest pare keniez 

bar-of smale bollene preo. ..pis beoth pe preo hexte limes 
bat formest i-kenede beoz. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 1545 He 
J)03te he woHe wire & ise hou vair pe chamber were War 
jnne he was ikenede [MS. B. kenede] ar is moder him here. 
c ty^Sir Ferumb. 5724 Code sone, pat in marye y-kened was. 
Kene, obs. f. Kine, Keen a., Ken v., Kin sb. 
Kenedom, Kenet, Keng, Kenine, -ing, 
obs. ff. Kindom, Ken net, King, Kenning ji. 
Kenk, obs. form of Kink j/lI and dII 
Ke'n-uiark. Sc. [f. Ken + Mark j^.] I 
A mark by which a thing maybe recognized. 

1885 J. Bollock Geo. famesone ix. 112 It needs no such 
kenmark. in Academy 12 Dec. 533/1 Good Avritlng 

and clear thinking are the ken-marks of The Children of 
the Hour. 

Kenna -S';:. = ken not, know not. 

Kennah, obs. var. Henna ; cf. Alcanna. 

1731 J. Pitts Acc, Mahometans 163 The Women here 
commonly paint their Hands and Feet with a certain Plant 
call'd Kennah, dried and beaten to Powder. 

Kenne, obs. form of Cain^. 
x6i2 Sc. Acts fas. K/,c. 10 Pewmales,kennes, annuel rents. 
Kenned, kend (kend), ppl. a. Sc. [f, Ken 
w.l + -EDk] Known. 

c 1450 Holland Hcnulat 683 Kyngis and patriarkis kend, 
with cardinalis hale. 2725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 1. ii. What 
if . . your Patie think his half-worn Meg And her ken’d 
kisse-s, hardly worth a feg? 1822 Scott Pirate ix, An auld 
kenn’d freend. 1895 Crockett Men of Moss Hags ix. 
Among his own kenned faces, his holders and cottiers. 

Eennedya (kenr-dia). [mod, bot. L. (Vente- 
nat, 1804), from Kennedy, name of a gardener of 
Hammersmith.] A genus of perennial herbaceous 
climbing plants (N. 0 . Zegmninosm), natives of 
Australia and Tasmania, some of which are culti- 
vated for the sake of their flowers ; a plant of this 
genus. K. prostraia is the coral-creeper. 

_ Florist's yrnl. 75 An early vinery is exactly the place 
in which to grow Kennedyas. j88i Mrs. C. Praed Policy 
■J- P, 1 . no Vines of the crimson Kennedia trailed into the 
streamlet, 1885 — Head Station 19 1 Crimson kennedia 
and hoya tapestried the rocks. 

Kennel (ke-nel), sb^ Forms; 4-6 kenel, 5 
-elle, 6-6 -ell, (6 cannel), 6-7 kennell, 6- 
kennel. [app. a, ONF. *heml=V. chenil (rflth c. 
in Hatz.-Darm.) popular L. canUe (in Wr.- 
Wiilcker 198/39), f. canis dog, with suffix as in 
ovilt sheepfold. Sense 3 may be partly due to OF. 
kienaille, ckienaille ( = mod. F. canaille) pack of 
dogs (Godef.).] 


1. A house or cot for the shelter of a house-dog ; 
a house or range of buildings in which a pack of 
hounds or sporting dogs are kept. 

T3., [see kennel-door in 3]. CX440 Promf. Parv. 271/2 
Kenelforhowndys,. canietdarium. 1S76TURBERV. 

27 In the highest place of the Courte it shall be good to 
buylde the kennell or lodging for the Houndes. 1594 Shaks, 
Rich. Ill, IV. iv. 47 From forth the kennell of thy wombe 
hath crept A Hell-hound that doth hunt vs all to death. 
1642 Carpenter Experience ii. xi. 215 The Curre taken out 
of the Kennell, and provoked to barke. 1735 Somerville 
Chase i. 124 First let the Kennel be the Huntsman's Care. 
1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal III. i. 16 All the other dogs 
are in their kennels. 

b. The hole or lair of the fox. 

173s Somerville Chase iii. 54 While from his Kennel sneaks 
The conscious Villain. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. II. 190 
The instant he perceives himself pursued, he makes to his 
kennel. 

c. Contemptuously applied to a small and mean 
dwelling or hut. 

1S37 Dickens Pickw, xlv, He got us a room— we were in 
a kennel before. 1887 Rider Haggard fess xxxi, Jess .. 
never entered the Hottentot's kennel. 

d. A woman’s head-dress, of a shape suggesting 
a kennel. 

See Fairholt’s Hist. Costume I. 226, and cf. quot. for 
kennel-shaped in 3. 

1896 Gloucestersh. N. .y O. No. 72. 138 On their heads they 
wear the kennel or angular head dress so generally worn 
during the latter part of the reign of Henry VII. 

e. jig. Place to occupy. 

*853 Kane Grinitell Exp. xxxix. (1856) 355 The last-named 
came on board last, and found, though he is not a very large 
man, a sufficiently narrow kennel between the companion- 
ladder and the dinner-table. 

2. A pack of hounds, or of dogs of any kind. 

c 1470 in Hors Shepc Aj- G., etc. (Caxton 1479, Roxb. repr.) 
3r A brace of houndes, akenel of recches. 1526 Pilgy\ Perf. 
(1531) 49 A kenel of houndes folowynge theyr game. 1591 
Shaks. i Hen. VI, iv. ii, 47. 178* W. Blane Ess. Hunting 
11788) 62 It is hard to procure an even kennel of fast 
Hounds. 1826 Scott Woodst. iv. Hurt a dog, and the whole 
kennel will fall on him and worry him. 

b. A pack or tioop of other animals. 

1641 J. Jackson True Euang. T. i. 48_What a Kennell of 
these Wolves, Leopards, &c._was there in France. 1765 T. 
Hutchinson Hist, Mass. I. J. 114 The howling of a kennel 
of wolves. 1844 Kinglake Eothen (1847) 217 A kennel of 
very fine lions . . I say a kennel of lions, for the beasts were . , 
simply chained up like dogs. 

t c. Jig. A pack, crew, gang, of persons, Ohs. 

158* Sidney Apol, Poctrie (Arb.)39 Dionisius, and I know 
not how many more of the same kennell. 1649 Fuller yusi 
Man's Fun. la Hear the whole kennel of Atheists come in 
with a full crie. 1720 T. Gordon Cordial for Low Spirits 
77 We are enchanted by a stupid Kennel of Stock-Jobbers. 

f d. Used for Canaille. Obs. 

1726 Pends Tracts Wks. I. 730 It has not only prevail’d 
with the Populace, the Kennel [ed, 1679 Cannale], the Vul- 
gar. 1771 E. Long Trial of Dog '-Po-rter' in Hone Every, 
dey Bk. II. 199 A liquor the London kennel much delight in. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as kennel-door, -groom, 
-huntsman, -man ; kennel-shaped adj. ; kennel- 
book, a book recording events of a kennel where 
dogs are bred ; cf. herd-book, stud-book. 

1^0 Marg. Deland Sidney iii. 42 One of these researches 
among *kennel-books resulted in a present to Ted of the 
mastiff puppies. 13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1140 penne pise 
cacheres pat coupe, cowpled hor houndes, Vnclosedpe *kenel 
dote, & calde hem per-oute. 1875 W. S. Hayward Love 
agst. World 4 The kennel-door was thrown open. 1629 
Sporting Mag. XXIII. 208 My *kennel-groom has orders 
frequently to lead the dogs to little distance from the kennel. 
1828 Ibid. XXIII. 23 Your *kermel -man should be constantly 
on the watch. 1898 Yorksh. Archsol. yrnl. No. 57. 7 His 
wife Margaret .. wears the *kennel-shaped head-dress. 

Kennel (kenel), sb.'^ Also 6 kenell, 6-7 
kennell. [Later form of Cannel sbP (q. v.) ; for 
the vowel, cf. ketch, keg, hedge, etc., from catch, 
cag, cadge, etc.] The suiface drain of a street ; the 
gutter : = Canned rAl 2 . 

1582 Stanyhurst AEneis ii. (Arb.) 55 Thee streets and 
kennels are with slayne carcases heaped. 1607 Rowlands 
Diog. La-nilu 9 Nay ile go low enough to the kennel, thou 
shall not iustle me for the wall. 1608-33 Br. Hall Medit. 
4 Vows § 103 A Scavenger working in the Kennel. 1764 
Harmer Observ. xil i. 35 Having no kennels in the streets 
to carry off the water, it was ancle-deep. 1879 G. Mac- 
donald Sir Gihbie I. l 2 Raking with both hands in the 
grey dirt of the kennel. 

1837 .R- Humphrey tr, St. Ambrose Pref., I will rake 
no deeper into this kennell. 1678 Yng. Mans Call. 317 
Sometime thou wert the beautiful image of God, but now 
the stinking and filthy kennel of Satan. 2847 Lewes Hist. 
Philos. (1867) II, 97 Descending into the kennel of obscenity 
and buffoonery. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as kennel sink, ivater) 
kennel-muddy adj. ; kennel-brow, the top of the 
sloping side of a gutter ; fcennel-daah, a splash 
from the gutter; kennel-nymph, a girl of the 
streets; f kennel wits, muddy brains. Also 
Kennel-bakeb. 

1761 Lend, Mag. XXX. 17 The step,. with a pebble or 
two standing up in the *kennel-brow before, would secure 
the posts from being moved. 1732 Gentl. Mag. I. 332 To 
walkthrough Rag Fair in Dirty Weather, .a jostle in one 
place, a slip in another, a slop in a third, a *Kennel-dash in 
a fourth. 1607 Walkington Opt. Glass 16 *Kennel.muddy 
thoughts. 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 10 June, Let. i, He , . 
indulged himself ..with oneof the *kennel-nymphs. 1599 
■ Marston Sco. Villanie i. iL 176 The ‘kennell sincke of 
slaues. 1707 Curios, in Hush, 4- Card, 268 Horse-dung, 


and *Kennel.Water, contribute beyond all belief to the 
forwarding of Plants. 1598 E. Gilpin Skial. (1878) 5 That 
men should haue such *kennel wits To thinke so well of 
a scald railing vaine. 

Hence {nonce-wdsj f Kcnnelage [cf. drainage^ 
a system of kennels, gutters collectively; Kem- 
nelled a., lying in the gutter ; Ke'nnelly a,, such 
as is found in a kennel or gutter. 

1612 Sturtevant Metallica 92 Kennellage is one of 
the chiefe kinds of Pipeage which passeth and vo3'deth 
away the stincking and filthy waters of cilties and townes. 
1794 Coleridge To the Nightingale, ‘Sister of love-lorn 
Poets They. .Mark the faint Lamp-beam on the Kennell’d 
mud. 1803 Sir R. T. Wilson Brit. Exp. Egypt 63 The 
miraculous qualities of the liver [Nile].. the luxuries which 
the very kennelly waters would afford. 

t Kennel, sblh Obs. In 6 kenel. Var. Cannel 
sh?- 5 : cf. Cannel-bone, neck-bone. 

c 1532 Du Wes Inirod. B'r. in Palsgr. 902 The knot of the 
necke, le neu du col-, the hole of the necke, la fosse du col; 
the kenel of the necke, la canol du col. 

Kennel, sb.'^, obs. form of Cannel 

17.. Black in Brand Plist. Newcastle (1789) II. 242 note. 
Parrot, or kennel coal is distinguished by producing a more 
copious bright flame. 1794 Mrs. Piozzi Synon. 1. 408 One 
large kennel coal keeps fns chamber from excess of cold, 

Kennel (ke-nel), v. [f. Kennel j/;,i] 

1 . intr. To lie or dwell in a kennel ; to retire 
into a kennel. Of a fox or other wild beast ; 
To retreat into a lair. Of a person {contemptuous); 
To lodge or lurk. Also fig. 

1552 Huloet, AcJierusius, a caue in hell wherin .. the 
dogge of hell cannelleth. a 1577 Gascoigne Wks., To such as 
find fault. We see the dog that kenels in his den. 1599 J. 
Ferne Let. 4 May (Cecil MSS. Hatf. Ho. LXIX. No. 103), 
The book, .was made by Campion while he kenelled at this 
house. 1603 Drayton 156 Glad heretokennell 

in a Pad of Straw. 1610 Guillim Heraldry m. xiv. (1660) 166 
You shall say that a Fox Keimeleth. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Years Voy, 102 The rest kennelling like Hounds on Deck, 
or where they could. 1847 Bushnell Chr. Hurt. ii. iii. 
(1861) 279 All foul passions that kennel in a sensual soul. 
1884 E. P. Roe in Harper's Mag. Feb. 445/1 The dull, 
sodden faces of the man and woman who kennelled there. 

2 . trans. To put into, or keep in, a kennel. 

1592 Shaks. Ven. ij- Ad. clii, Here kennelled in a brake 
she finds a hound. 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 
205 Kennelling the Wolfe and the Lamb together. 1709 
Steele Tatter No, 62 TP 3 That Quarter of the Town where 
they are kennel’d is generally inhabited by strangers. 1887 
Eailp News 31 Dec. 3/8 Mr. C. kennelled the harriers at 
the house of a friend. 

b. transf. and fg. To lodge, shut up ; to put 
in a place of retreat or confinement. 

1582 Stanyhurst HLneis i. (Arb.) 28 His ships hee kenneld 
neere forrest vnder an angle Cf rock. 1607 Rowlands 
Diog. Lanth, 12 Away with him,,.chayne and kennell him 
vp in layle. 1677 Mrs. Behn Adelazer ii. ii. Let’s to the 
Queen’s Apartment, and seize this Moor ; I am sure there 
the Mongrel’s kennel’d. 1840 Dickens Barn, Rudge xviii, 
Hold the torch up till I’ve got to the end of the court, and 
then kennel yourself. 

Hence Ke'nnelled///. a. ; Ke’nnelling zii/. sb., 
also concr. provision of kennels ; also attrib. 

1716 B. Church Hist. Philip's War (1865) I. 65 His next 
kennelling Place was at the falls of Connecticut River. 
1730-46 Thomson Autumn 548 The kennelled hounds Mix 
in the music of the day again. 1870 Blaine Encycl. Rur. 
Spoi ts (ed. 3) § 1945 The kennelling of greyhounds should 
equal that of foxhounds in amplitude. 1876 Geo. Eliot 
Dan. Der, xxxv, Gwendolen had lingered behind to look 
at the kennelled blood-hounds. 

Kennelage, -nelled, -nelly: see Kennel sb.’^ 

+ Ke'Xinel-ratker. Obs. A raker of the gutter ; 
a scavenger ; also used as a term of abuse. 

C1589 Theses Martinianm 27 You contemne such kenell 
rakers and scullions. i6i8 Wither Motto Wks. (1633) 552 
Those gaudy Upstarts no more prize I doe Than poorest 
Kennell-rakers. 1731 Arbuthnot Treat. Scolciing 20 You 
did not love Cruelty, you Kennel-raker, you Gibbet-carrier. 

Kennen, obs. form of Kenning sb. 

Ke'nner. rare. [f. Ken&.I] One who kens. 

1686 F. Spence tr. Varillas' Medicis 63 The accurate 
Kenners of military discipline judged that the Town would 
have been taken forthwith. [1B91 Atkinson ofi Giant- 
Killers 224 Go, consult the Crystal, the all-kenner.] 

t Kennet Obs, Also 4-5 kenet, 6 -it. [a. 
ONF. kennet = OF. chtenet,Qtc. (Godef.), dim. of 
chien dog.] A small dog, used in bunting. 

13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt. 1701 A kenet kryes berof, ]>& hunt 
on nym calles. ? 21x400 Morte Arih, 122 The Romaynes .. 
Cowchide as kenetez before Jze kynge selvyne. c xeiziSevai 
Sag. (P.) 1740 The lord a lytyl kenet hadde. i486 Bk.St. 
Albans Fivb, Theis be the namys of houndes .. Rachys, 
Kenettys, Terroures. 1602 ^nd Pt. Return fr. Parnass. 11. 
V. 870 My father.. keepes an open table for all kmde of 
dogges. . . He hath your . . Leurier, your Spaniell, your 
Kennets. tBi^Bk. Hauking'va. Strutt Sports^ Past, i. 1. 
(1801) 17 Lemors, kenets, terrours. 

+ Kennet Obs. rare. Also 5 kannette, 6 
kenet(te. [prob. a. ONF. *canette, *kenette = 
OF. chenette (one example in Godef.), f- L, canus 
hoary ; cf. ONF. canu, kenu, F. chenu ;—*canutusi] 
A kind of grey cloth. 

1480 Caxton Ovid's Met. xiv. xii. 63b/i Wei semed he 
for age to tremble & had made his hed lyke as nit naa 
been of kannette. 1541 Act 33 Hen. VIII, c. 3 A certayne 
kinde . , of Walshe clothes called whytes, rescues, ana 

kenettes. [InPoultonA«»M«^r: hence in Blount,Phillips, etc.) 

b. Comb. Kennet-colour a., grey-coloured. 

1530 Palsgr. 235/2 Kenet coloure, cendrt. 
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[Kennet, N'atit. ; error for KEVEr, (q. v.), in 
Kersey's Phillips 1706, whence in Bailey, Chambers, 
Smyth Sailor's Word-bk., Century Dict.^ etc.] 
Ke'Uning, sb. north, dial. [Derivation obscure.] 
A dry measure : = two pecks, or half a bushel ; 
a vessel containing this quantity. 

[1299 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 496 In xlvij qr. ij ken. 
praebendae.] _ 1344-5 Inv. Nor ham Castle (in Northumbld. 
Glossli Kenine. [1392 Acc, Rolls Dsirkam (Surtees) 345 
Will’s Byng kennen bon.] c 1574 Inv. Warkvjorth Cos. m 
Hist. Northumbld. (1899) V. 66 A bushell mett, a keninge, 
ij peckes. 1576 Wills <5- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 410, 1 gyve 
. . one kennyng of wheat to the poore. 1673 Depos. Cast. 
Yo7-k (Surtees) 196 A kening of wheate flower for pyes, 
1825 Brockett, Kewieti, Kenning, a measure of two pecks. 
1 893 Heslop Northumbld. Gloss. 

Ke nn in g (ke-niq), vbl. sb\ Now only A. and 
north, dial. (e.xc. sense 6). [f. Ken o.i + -ing1.] 

•j"!. Teaching, instruction. Obs. 
c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 644 pe stedes horn to stable ran 
Wi]> oute kenning {v. r, techyng] of eni man. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 2472 When y blamed my 
doughter 3yng, & gaf no kepe til hure kennyng. 1377 
L\ngl. P. pi. B. X. 194 pis is catounes kennyng to cletke.s 
pat he lereth. 

-t- 2 . a. Sign, token, b. Appearance. Obs. 

/11300 Cursor M, 18332 (Cott.) pou..has pe kenenlng 
[Gott. taken of] pe rode Raised in erth of ur ranscum. Ibid. 
24086 (Cott.) Vnethes i his kenning kneu. 

1 3 . Visual cognition; sight orview; =Ken 3. 
Phrases in, ■within, beyond, out of hemtittg. Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. TroyzZ^j Nawther company, .hade Kennyng 
of other, But past to pere purpo.s. 1577 Holinshed Chron. 
I. 490 There arriued in their sight a nauie of Shippes, 
which at the first kenning, they tooke to be french Shippes. 
1586 R. Lane in Capt. Smith Virginia i. 5 The passage 
from thence was thought a broad sound within the maine, 
being without kenning of land. 1598 Tofte Alba (r83o) 
34 He is in kenning of his wished Home. 1599 Hakluyt 
Voy, 11. 1, 102 We had also kenning of another Band called 
Lissa. 1630 LENN.\nD tr. Charron's Wisd. nr. xxiv. (1670) 
491 Again, at a kenning we cannot see of the Earth above 
ten or twelve leagues, a 1697 Strathspey in Aubrey's 
Misc. (1721) 203 The Lady Gareloch was going somewhere 
from her House within kenning to the Road which Clunie 
was coming. 

f 4. Range of sight ; = Ken sb.'^ 2. Obs. 

1530 Palsgr. 431, I am within syght, as a shyfipe is that 
Cometh within the kennyng. 1599 T. M[oufetJ Siikwormes 
IS Not dreaming that her loue in kenning were. 1601 
Holland Plbiy I. 61 Without your kenning lyeth Sardinia 
fast vpon the Africke sea. 

+ D. The distance that bounds the range of 
ordinary vision, esp. at sea; hence, a marine 
measure of about 20 or 21 miles. Cf. Ken sb.'^ i. 

<1x490 Botoner Itiiu (Nasmith 1778) no Per distanciam 
de le narrow see..vkennyngys,et quilibet kennyng continet 
..21 miliaria, exsoo Melusine 104 He sawe the ship three 
kennynges ferre on the sea, that is, one & twenty legues 
ferre. 1538 Leland lihu III. 19 Scylley is a Kenning, that 
is to say about a xx Miles from the very Westeste Point of 
Cotnewaulle. 1694 Motteux Rabelais iv. xxii. (1737) 94, 
I see Land..’tis within a Kenning. 

6 . Mental cognition; knowledge, cognizance; 
recognition. Now Sc. and north, dial, t Fleshly 
kettning, carnal knowledge. 

C1400 tr. Seer eta Secret, Gov. Lordsh. 64 py seluynhadde 
takyn deed, Imrgh pe here of fleschly kennynge with here. 
CX440 PromI>. Parv. •z'j'Lji Kennynge, or knowynge, .. 
cognicio, agnicio. 17.. in Burns' Whs, (Rtldg.l Life 45, 
I crept quietly owre the bed, out o' his kennin, and kneeled 
down beside him. 1828 Craven Dial., Kennitt, knowing. 
‘Ye’re seea feafully waxen, at ye're past kennen.’ 

b. A recognizable portion; just enough to be 
perceived ; a little. .Sc. and north, dial. 

X786 Burns Unco Guid vii, Tho’ they may gang a kennin 
wrang, To stw aside is human. 1805 J. Nicol Poems I. 
187 (Jam.) Gif o’ this warl, a kennin mair. Some get than 
me, fve got content 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v.. That string's 
just a kenning thicker than the other. 1893 Stevenson 
Catriona 103 His father was.. a kenning on the wrong side 
of the law. 

6 . One of the periphrastic expressions used in- 
stead of the simple name of a thing, characteristic 
of Old Teutonic, and esp. Old Norse, poetry. 

Examples are oar-steed=:d[iv^, storm of Ktwr<fr= battle. 
The term is adopted from the medippyal Icelandic treatises 
on poetics, and is derived from, the idiomatic use of henna 
vi 9 'or til, ‘ to name after ’. 

1883 ViGFUssoN & Powell Corjms Poet, Bor. II. 448 The 
extreme development of the ‘kenning’ in Northern Poetry. 

Cook Jtidtlh Introd. 59 A characteristic ornament of 
Old English, as well as of early Teutonic poetry in general, 
are the kennings. X896 Scott. Rev, OcL 342 note, The ken- 
nings for ‘ man ’ in Grhndal's Clavis Poetica extend to 33 
closely printed columns. 

7 . Comb., as f kenning-glass, a spy-glass, small 
telescope ; + kenning-place, a place prominently 
in sight. 

•Lta^Reg. Stationers' Co. 15 June (Arb.) III. 238 A Booke 
Called A Kentiyng glass for a Christian Kinge. 1610 
Holland Cajnden's Brit. 1. 606 It standeth forth as a Ken- 
ningplace to the view of eyes. 

'h Ke'UlUll^, vbl. Obs. rare. Also 7 

kinning. [app. f. Ken ».2 + -ingI ; cf. OE. entitling 
birth.] The cicatricula or tread of an egg. 

1585 Higgins tr. funius' No?>ienclaior, Ovl ttfnbilicus, the 
streine or kenning of the egge. x6oi Holland Pliny I. 298 
There is found in the top or sharper end of an egge within 
the shell, a certaine round knot resembling a drop or a 
nauil, rising aboue the rest, which they call a Kinning. 

Kennit, obs, f. Kenned, Kent ppl, a, 
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KeiXO, kino (k/mo) U. S. [Origin unknown.] 
A game of chance based on the drawing of num- 
bers and covering of corresponding numbers on 
cards, in a manner similar to lotto. 

1879 Scribner's Mag. XIX. 386/1 To play cards and keno 
for small stakes. 1884 Pall Mall G. 26 June 11/2 He opened 
a door and ushered me in, and the first exclamation I heard 
was ‘ Kino* and a grunt of satisfaction.. .Some of the mem- 
bers were lying about asleep in the gaming room, having. . 
been hit hard by the latest American importation, kino. 

■f Ke'tLodoxy. Obs. rare~°. [ad.Gr. K«Fo6of/a, 
f. k(v 65 o(-os vain-glorious, f. rcvo-s empty + 5 dfa 
glory.] ‘ The love, study, or desire of vain-glory ’ 
(Blount Glossogr. 16156; hence in Pliillips 16158, 
and Bailey 1730). 

Kenogeuesis (krnud^e'nesis). Biol, [irreg. 
for cieno- or kainogenesis, f. Gr. naivos new + ■yevtens 
genesis.] Haeckel’s term for the form of onto- 
genesis in which the true hereditary development 
of a germ is modified by features derived from its 
environment (opposed to palingenesis'). Hence 
Kenogfenctic a. 

1879 tr. HaeckeVs Evol. Man I. i. 10 The term Keno- 
genetic process (or vitiation of the history of the germ) is 
applied to all such processes of the germ-history as are not 
to be explained by heredity from primaeval parent-forms. 
Ibid. II This distinction between Palingenesis or inherited 
evolution, and_Kenogenesis_or vitiated evolution, has not., 
yet been sufficiently appreciated by naturalists. 

II Kenosis (kihou'sis). Theol. [a. Gr. tchaiais 
an emptying, f. Ktvoeiv to empty, with ref. to Phil. 
ii. 7 fauTov fKevosae ‘emptied himself’.] The self- 
rennneiation of the divine nature, at least in pari, 
by Christ in the incarnation. 

[1844 W. H. Mill Serm. Tenijit. Christ v. 113 Here 
especially we behold that Kei'uxris, that voluntary emptying 
H imself of Divinity of which St. Paul speaks.] 1873 Watson 
& Evans tr. Oostersee's ChHst. Dogmatics (x2)Zs) 549 The 
idea of the Kenosis in its legitimate application. 1M2 Caie 
& Banks tr. Dortier's Syst. Chr. Doctr, HI. 393 We cannot 
accept a self-emptying of the Logos in the sense of the 
modern Kenosis. 1884 L. A, Tollemache Stones of Stum- 
bling IIS My article . . is designed to show that the kenosis 
involved in the Incarnation may be a complete one. 1891 
Ch. Q. Rev. Oct. 9 By the doctrine of Kenosis it is not held 
that the Divine Being in Christ is really limited. 

Keno tic (kihptik), a. Theol. [ad. Gr. /reFiu- 
TtK- 6 s, f. Kfvotiv to empty: see prec. and -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to kenosis; involving or accepting 
the doctrine of kenosis. 

1882-3 Schaff Encycl, Relig. Knowl, I. 461 The Kenotic 
view of Giessen is more in accordance with the facts of 
Christ's life. Ibid., The Kenotic controversy w.as renewed 
recently. 1895 Ch. Q, Rev. 487 [A] leaning towards the 
Kenotic theories of the Incarnation. 

Hence Keno'ticism, the doctrine of, or belief in, 
tire kenosis of Christ ; Keno-ticist, one who be- 
lieves in, or maintains, the kenosis. 

1882-3 ScHAfF Encycl. Relig. Knowl. I. 458 Baur, Dorner, 
Rothe.and themodernKenoticists. x8gx CJu Q. Rev.Oti. 9 The 
Kenoticist does not deny them, but practically he gets rid of 
them..byhistheoryofkenosis. 1899 W. ^mcmEaxoofPaith 
337 Kenotici.sm may indeed be described as a solvent of faith. 

Kenotism (ke'natiz’m). Theol. =KENOTicisjr. 
So Ke'uotist = Kenoticist. 

1896 E. H. Gifford in Expositor Sept, 166 Speculation 
concerning the fulness of the ^Godhead in the Incarnate 
Christ, and the opposite doctrine of Kenotism. 1899 
rimes 3 Feb. 117 The Modern Theories of the Kenotists 
with reference to Our Lord’s Knowledge. 

Kenrik, Kenschipe : see Kinqrik, Keenship. 

Kenspeck (kemspek), a. dial. Also 8 -spack, 
9 -spec, -spac. [Origin obscure ; the form agrees 
with Norw. kjennespak, Sw. kanspak, quick at 
recognizing persons or things (cf. ON. kennispehi 
faculty of recognition) ; but the change from the 
active to a passive sense makes difficulties. Some 
have suggested confusion with conspicuous, but 
evidence is wanting. Kenspteked is given by 
Skinner (1671) and Ray (1674), and in Craven and 
other Northern glossaries.] = next. 

XS90 Sir T. Cockaine Hunting D j. The most Buckes 
haue some kenspeck marke to knowe them by vpon their 
heads. 27x5 Thoresby Leeds in Craven Dial., A con- 
vention at some noted oak, or to use a local word, kenspack 
ake. X84X De Quincey_ Homer Wks. 1837 VI. 375 The 
Homeric metre.. is certainly kenspeck, to use a good old 
English word— that is, recognisable, 1855 Robi nson Whitby 
Gloss, s. V., ‘ As kenspac as a cock on a church broach '. 

Kenspeckle (kemspekT), a. Sc. and 7 torth. 
dial. Also -speckled ; cf. prec. [See prec. ; the 
ending may be -LE i, as in brittle, etc.] Easily 
recognizable ; conspicuous. 

17x4 Mrs. Centlivre Wonderm, Eng. Man. . .What kind 
of a Woman is it you enquire after? G16. Geud troth, she's 
ne Kenspekle, she’s aw in a Clowd. 1795 Burns Let, to 
G. Thomson May, My phiz is sae kenspeckle that the very 
joiner’s apprentice . , knew it at once. 1820 Scott Monast. 
xxxiv, It is a kenspeckle hoof-mark, for the shoe was made 
by old Eckie of Canonbie. x86a Darwin Lei, 25 Jan. in 
Life (1887) II. 38s Your notion of the Aristocrat being ken- 
speckle.. is new to me. 

t Ke’nsy, Sc. Obs. rare. [Of unknown etym. 
The erron. form kenyie (see Jam.) is due to a mis- 
interpretation of Ramsay’s spelling henzie, in his 
edition of Christ's Kirkl\ A rough or rude fellow. 


1500-20 Dunbar Poems lx. 16 Fowll jow jourdane hedit- 
jevelhs, Cowkin kenseis and culroun kewellis. 15. . Christis 
Kirke Gr. vii. (Bann. MS.), The kensy cleikit to the cavell, 
Bot, Lord, than how they luggit. 15. Colkelbie Saw i. 351 
(ibid ) Curris, kenseis, and knavis, Inthrang and dansit in 
thravis. 

Kent (kent), Sc. and noi'th. [Origin un- 
certain ; in sense identical with the Kentish quant ; 
for the difference in vowel cf. kell and call 
(Caul jii.i).] 

1 . ‘ A long staff, properly such a one as shepherds 
use for leaping over ditches or brooks’ (Jam.) ; 
a long pole used in leaping ditches, climbing 
mountains, etc. ; a leaping pole. 

1606 in Pitcaiin Crim. Trials II. 519 The said W, R., 
haifing ane grit grene Kent and squarit hatoun in his hand. 
a 1700 N. Burn in Ramsay Tea-t.Misc.izj^gi II. 196 Shep- 
herds.. With cur and kent upon the bent. 1721 Ramsav 
Richy if- Sandy 19 A better lad ne’er lean’d out o’er a kent. 
1890 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 328/2 He placed his long pole or 
kent in front of him. 

2 . A punting-pole. 

1844 Richardson Borderer’s Table Bk. VII. 175 note, 
When the stream is of equal depth, a kent or pole is used. 
[So on the Tweed and Teviot in 1850.] 

Kent, 2 Whaling. = Cant 45.1 ii, 

1875 Ure's Diet, Arts HI. 451 A band of fat, however, is 
left around the neck [of the whale], called the kent, to which 
hooks and ropes are attached for the purpose of shifting 
round the carcass. 

Kent, ppl. a. Sc. Also 6 kennit. [Ken zi.i] 
Northern and western Sc. form of Kenned, known. 

15x3 Douglas jEneis i. x. 52 My childe, cleith the with 
3one kennit [». r. kend] childis visage, c 1787 Burns To 
a Painter, You'll easy draw a weel-kent face. i8ox M.ac- 
NEILL Poet. Wks. (1856) 146 (E. D. D.) Far frae ilk kent spot 
she wandered. 1888 Stevenson in Scribner's Mag, hlay 
63s A gentleman.. should mean a man of family, ‘one of 
a kent house ’. 

Kent, z;.i Sc. and north, dial. £f. Kent j 5 , 1 ; 
cf. Cont z».] intr. and irans. To punt, 

i8zo Scott Abbot xxxv, They will row very slow,, .or kent 
where depth permits, to avoid noise. 1846 Richardson 
Borderer's Table Bk. VII. 17s A man had just been kenied 
over the Tweed. 

Kent,w.2 Whaling. = Cant w.2: cf. Kent j5.2 

1856 Steggall Real Hist. Suffolk Man-W^yji 230 , 1 might 
oi' kenting' the .animal, that is turning him round, 
so that othei layers of blubber might be cut off. 

Kental, obs. variant of Quintal. 

Kenticism (ke-ntisiz’m). rare, [f, Kent after 
Anglicism, etc,] A word, idiom, or expression 
peculiar to the Kentish dialect. 

*735 Pegce Keniicisms (E. D. S.) 10 Having gathered 
together an handfull of those Kenticisms . . I have ventured 
to send it to you. 

t Ke'nting. Obs. Also 7-8 kentin. [app. f. 
Kent, the English county (cf. Kentish cloth under 
Kentish a. 3) -)--ing 1 .] A kind of fine linen cloth. 

1657 R. 'Lxao'a Barbadoes (1673) 109 Linnen Cloth, as Can- 
vas and Kentings. 1696 J. b. Met chant's Ware-ho. 31 
Neck-cloaths, . .There is one sort more which comes from 
Hamhorough, these are made of Renting thread. 1712 
Mrs. C.'e.ww.w^z Perplexed Len’et s iv. Buy any British cloth 
or Holland Kentins, Cambricks or Muslin? X793 Statist. 
Acc. Scot. VII. 175 Lawns, gauzes and linens called Kent- 
ings are exported to Ireland. 

b. A piece of this used as a strainer. 

1725 Bradley Pam, Diet. s. v, Plum, Let the Syrup . , be 
strain'd through a Kentin upon your Plums. 

Kentish, (ke'ntij), a. Also i Centisc, 3 
Kentisc, -iss, 4 K0iitissh(e. [OE. Centisc, f, 
Cpit, ad, L. Cantium Kent + -isc, -ishI.] 

1 . Of or belonging to Kent. Chiefly of the in- 
habitants or speech, Kentish man (see quot. 1887). 

ixixoo O. E. Chron, (Laud MS.) an. 999 Com Jia seo Cen- 
tisce fyrde Jjter ongean, c 1205 Lay. 7441 Kentisce [later 
text Kentisse] leoden. X387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) V. 355 
pis Ethelbertus regnede among Kentisshe men fyfe and fifty 
sere. 1590 Swinburne Testaments 71 At last Mso the kent- 
ish-men yeelded- 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng, ilL 1. 346 The 
wives and daughters of the Kentish farmers. 1887 Kent. 
Gloss., Man of Kent, a title claimed by the inhabitants of 
the Weald as their peculiar designation ; all others they 
regard as Kentish men. 

2 . absol. as sh. a. pi. The natives or inhabitants 
of Kent. rare. b. The dialect of Kent. 

90S O. E, Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 905 pa aetsfeton fa 
Centiscan paerbeaeftan. 1670 Ray Collect, Prov, 233 Kentish 
tong-tails .. Ii. note of disgrace on all English men, though 
it chanceth to stick onety on the Kentish at this day. 
X73S Pegge Keniicisms 15 Thus the Kentish would have 
many particularities in their speech. 1866 Morris Ayenb. 
Introd. 6 In the Old Kentish of the Ayenbite an e takes 
the place of the Southern u. 1887 Kent. Gloss. Introd. 8 
The specimens of Keniish in the Early and Middle English 
Periods. 

3 . a. Common in, or peculiar to, Kent, as 
Keniish ague, cherry, codlin, pippin, tracery, 
tree ; made or manufactured in Kent, as Keniish 
brick, cloth, etc. b. Kentish, balsam, Dog’s 
Mercury, Mercurialis perennis (Britt. & Holl.); 
f Kentish, cap, a species of paper (see quot.) ; 
Kentish cousins, distant relatives; Kentish 
crow, one of the many names of the hooded crow, 
Corvus comix \ Kentish, fire, a prolonged and 
ordered salvo or volley of applause, or demonstra- 
tion of impatience or dissent (said to have originated 
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in reference to meetings held in Kent in 1828-9, 
in opposition to the Catholic Relief Bill: see N. 
& Q. series 2, I. 182, 423; VIII. 278); Kentish 
glory, a large beautiful moth, Endromis versi- 
color ; *t* Kentish Knocker [f. Kentish Knock the 
sand-bank before the month of the Thames], a 
Kentish smuggler ; Kentish long-tails, a phrase 
embodying the old belief that the natives of Kent 
had tails; also, the Bearded Wild Oat-grass, Avena 
faina (E. D, D.) ; Kentish nightingale, the black- 
cap ; Kentish plover, a ring-plover, EEgialitis 
cantianiis, in Britain chiefly confined to Kent ; 
Kentish rag, a hard compact limestone found in 
Kent, used for paving and building ; Kentish 
tern, the Sandwich tern. Sterna caniiaca. 

1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc. 239 Plain Woik is done with 
the Grey *Kentish Bricks. 1766 C. Leadbettei? Royal 
Ganger xiv. (ed. 6) 372 Names of Paper : ^Kentish Cap. 
Dimensions of each Sheet — Length 21 J Bread. tS. 1566 Aci 
8 Rllz, c. 6 § 2 Anye Clothe commonly called *Kentyshe 
Clothe or Sufifolke Clothe. 1803 J. Aberckombie Rv. Man 
his ovm Card. (iTil'i Apples, .. Holland Pippin, Kentish 
pippin, ■‘Kentish codlin. a 1796 Pegge Ketiiicisms, Proverbs 
(E. D. S.), ■‘Kentish Cousins. The sense of this is much the 
.same with that [of] . .cousins germans quite remov'd. 1893 
P. H. Emerson Lagoons (i8g6) 156 (E. D. D.l We saw a 
hawk chasing a ‘Kentish crow. 1834 Ld. Winchelsea Sp. 
at Dublin, 15 Aug. (Reddalli^af^, Fancy <5- Fable, i88g, 301) 
Let it be given with ‘Kentish Fire. 1883 Chamberi.ain Sp. at 
B'ham 30 Mar., The cheers.. are your prompt reply to the 
Kentish-fire with which Bii mingham Tories ai e wont to solace 
themselves. 1891 W. C. Sydney Eng. in i8^A C. 1 . 358 Gangs 
of fortyor fifty ‘■‘Kentish Knockers ', as these smugglers were 
called. 1844 Zoologist 11 . 620 Blackcap. . .It is frequently 
called the ‘ ‘Kentish nightingale which epithet it deserves. 
1837 Gould Btrds EuropeY^ . pi. 40 The habits of the ‘Kent- 
ish Plover are similar to those of the Ring Dottrel. 1893 
Newton Diet. Birds 341 The Kentish Plover.. has it.s 
breeding place in Britain limited to the pebbly beach 
between Sandwich and Hastings. 2769 De Foe's Tour Gi. 
Brit. I. 158 From the Weald of Kent, .they bring. .A Kind 
of Paving Stone, called ‘Kentish-rags. 1879 'RmLSL'c Study 
Rocks in. 20 Some.. as the Kentish rag, afford good build- 
ing stones. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) II. 100 Thy tiembling 
lip . . Red as the cherry from the ■‘Kentish tree. 

Blence Ke'ntiahly adv., in the Kentish, manner. 
1588 W. Kempe Edve. CJiildr. C iv. Yea, in one house, we 
heare one speake Northernly, another Westernly, another 
Kentishly. 

Kentle, obs. form of Quintal. 

Kentledge (ke'ntled3). Kant. Forms ; 7 
kintledge, kinttlidge, 7-8 kintlage, 8 l£ent(i)- 
lage, 9 kentledge. [Of obscure origin. 

If. kentle, kental, kintal. Quintal - h - age; cf. dunnage.] 
Pig-iron used as permanent ballast, usually laid 
upon the kelson-plates. Also aiirib. 

1607 Keeling in Purchas Pilgrims (1623) iii. vi. § a. 191 
Our too great quantitie of kintledge goods, maketh our 
ship to labour marvellously. i6a6 Capt. Smith Accid, 
Vug. Seamen 13 Ballast, kintlage, canting coynas. 1722 
Land. Gaz. No. 6116/2 The Iron Kentilage from aboard the 
Carnarvon, i860 H. Gouger Intprisonm. Bumiah x. 111 
Logs of puie silver, shaped^ like pieces of ship's kentledge, 
but. .wanting the handle with which kentledge is furnished 
for the convenience of lifting. 1892 Pall Mall G. 3 Oct. 
3/2 In order to give.. greater stability.. nearly one hundred 
tons of iron pigs or ‘ kentledge ’ was fitted into the open 
spaces along the keelson between her frames. 

Kentrolite (ke-utr^sit). Min. [f. (1880) 
Gr. Kivrpo-v sharp point + -Lite.] A silicate of 
lead and manganese, in small sharp-pointed crystals. 

1882 Dana Min, App. iit. 63 Websky calls attention to the 
fact that the angles of kentrolite agree very closely with 
those of descloizite. 

f Kenyon, variant of Canion, Obs. 

1588 Lane. ^ Chesh. Wills III. 139 One new paire of 
round hose.,lynedw^'' salten and the kenyons of tuftafita. 
■fKeo, variamt of Kae, Co, jackdaw, Obs. 

<11440 Promp. Parv. o.-izl-s. Keo, or chowghe, supra in 
cada^Y, et infra in koo, bryd, monedula. 

il Keora (kziooTaV E, Ind. [Hindi keora the 
plant.] In Keora oil, an essential oil obtained from 
the male flowers of JPandanus odoratissimns ; also 
called Ketgee oil. 1838 Simmonds Did. Trade, 

Keorfen, keorven, obs. inf. of Carve v. 

Kep (kep), V. Sc, and north, dial. Also 6 kepp, 
8 keap, kaip, 9 cape. [Differentiated form of 
Keep v. (cf. s. v. senses 6, 7, 8), the short vowel of 
the pa. t. kept having been carried into the present 
and infinitive. In some Sc. dialects, now cape 
(kep), u'ith abnormal lengthening.] 

1 . trans. To meet, intercept, throw oneself in the 
way of (a person or thing) ; to stop the course of; 
to receive the force of (a blow) ; -Y to catch hold of. 

<11400 Destr. Troy 6875 Eneas to Aiax angarely rode, 
And he keppit hym cantly with a kene spere. c 1420 A nturs 
of Arih. (Douce MS.) 618 Gawayne hi he coler keppes 
[Thornton MS. clekis] be kniste. 1513 Douglas AEneis 
X. xiii. 97 The bytand brand vphevyt keppit he. 1396 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. 11. 163 They prepare . .and 
quiklie cumis furth to kepp the Scottis in thair earning. 
cr620 A, Hume Brit. Tonpie iv. (1865)12 Threhe, as it 
were, hammeres stryking, and the rest stiddies, kepping the 
stiakes of the hammeres. Ibid.^ v. 14 Behind the voual, If 
a consonant kep it, we sound it alwayes as a k. 1793 T. 
Scott Poems 364 (E. D. D.) Whare Benlomond keps, an' 
cleaves the duds, i86z G. Macdonald D. Elginhrod I. 68 
tE. D. D.) I’m no gaein to kep her at ilka turn. 


2 . To catch, in the hands or otherwise, so as to 
prevent fiom falling; to catch (falling liquid) as 
in a vessel. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems xiii, 30 Sum standis besyd and 
skaild law keppis. 1573 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxix, S8 
Thay.. keppit standfulis [of water] at the sklatis thair in. 
1637 Rutherford Lett. (i86z) 1 . 385, I shall be glad., 
to kep and receive the off-fallings . . that fall from H is 
sweet fingers. i6gi Ray iY. C. Words 40 To kep a Ball, is 
to catch it j to keep it from falling. 117.. Song, Lords 
Marie (Jam.), The Lords Marie has kepp'd her locks Up 
wi' a gowden kame. 1790 Burns Elegy Capt. Henderson 
xii, Ilk cowslip cup shall kep a tear, 1793 Macneill Will 
(J- fean 1. vii. Will.. just when fa’iiig, Kepp'd her on his 
manly breast, a 1802 Lanckin x. in Child Ballads iv. 
332/a A bason . . To cape this ladle’s blood, a 1856 J. 
Ballantyne Song, ‘ Confide ye ay in Pronidence ’, Ilka 
blade o' glass keps its ain drap o’ dew. 

t b. To kep skaiih, to ‘ catch ’ or receive harm. 
1372 Satir. Poems Reform, xxxi. 14 That nane of 30W kep 
ony skayth For laik of Premonitioun. 1721 Ramsay 
rub herw. Laying a' the wyte On you, if she kepp ony skaith. 
Hence Kep sb,, a catch ; a haul ; also in Mining 
= Keep sb. qd. Kep-ball: see qnot. 1877. 

1790 A. Wilson Poems ^ Lit. Prose (1876) 11 . 90 She got 
an honest kepp Might ser’t a decent miller Sax years an’ 
mair. 1877 N. Line. Gloss., Kep-ball (i) the game of catch- 
bal I. (2) The ball with which it is pl.ayed. 1893 Norihueubld. 
Gloss., Keps, the catches or rests at the top of a pit-shaft on 
which the cage is caught. . .Thus word is often written keeps, 
but its spoken form is kePs. Mod. Sc. Gie 's a kep 1 [i. e. 
a catch of a ball]. A clever kep. 

Kep, obs. f. Keep sb. and v. Kepe, var. Kipe, 
basket. Kephalie, -al, var. Cephalic, -al. 
Kephalin (ke'falin). Chem. [f.Gr. /re^aAi^head 
+ -inI.] Thudichum’s term for a substance obtained 
from brain-matter. So Kephaloi’din. 

1878 Kingzett Anim. Chem. 290 Kephaline may be puri- 
fieii to some extent by its repeated solution in ether. Ibid, 
294 To that furnished by ‘ buttery matter ’ Thudichuin gives 
the name kephaloidine. 

Keplialo- (ke-falii), var. form of Cephalo-, 
combining f. Gr. /te^aXg head, preferred by some, 
as in kephalograph, kephalomeier, kephaloioniy, etc. 

1802 Genii. Mag. July 602 The ingenious contrivance of 
the Kephalometer, or head-measurer. 1876 S. Kens. Mvs. 
Catal. No. _373t Kephalograph. 1890 Sat. Rev. 15 Feb. 
186/2 The violent kephalotomic method for the abatement 
of party spirit proposed by Swift. 

Kephir, variant of Kefir. 

11 Kepi (ktf-pt). Also k6pi. [Fr. kipi (1809 in 
Hatz.-Darm,), a. Ger. Swiss hdppi, dim, of kappe 
a cap,] A Frencli military cap, slightly tapering, 
with a flat top which slopes towards the front, and 
a hoiizontal peak. 

1861 W. H, Russell !n Times 14 May, The head-dress is 
generally, .a smart pap like the French icepi. jSS^DeMille 
Castle in Spain Ivi, She wore. .an officer’s ‘kepi ’. 
Keppe, obs. form of Cap 
t Kepper. Obs. rare—'-, [? f. Kep v. + er l.] 
A device for catching fish. 

1338 Act 1 Eliz. c. 17 § I No person .. withe any. .Butt 
Tayning Kepper Lyme Crele.. shall take..Spawne or Frye 
of Eeles Salmon Pyke or Pyckerell. 

Kepper, obs. form of Kipper a. and sb. 
Kepstone, obs. Sc. form of Copestone. 

Kept (kept), ppl. a, [f. Keep ».] In various 
senses derived from Keep v. ; spec. 

1 . a. Maintained or supported by a paramour. 

1678 Dryden Limberham i. i, A kept mistress too 1 my 
bowels yearn to her already. 1741 tr. D'Argens' Chinese 
Lett. xxii. 152 Some, .have Houses of their own, as do most 
of the Kept-Misses at Paris. 1747 Wesley yrnl. 22 Nov., 
About six years ago, she was without God in the world, 
being a kept mistress, 1897 Allbutt's Syst. Med. I'V. 363 
A kept woman., having been deserted by her protector, took 
to furious drinking. 

ta. Financially supported by, and in consequence 
under the private control of, interested persons. 

1888 Pall Mall G, 29 Sept. 7/2 Mr. Chamberlain, speaking 
at Nottingham, is repotted to have said, ‘..The Irish party 
is a kept party xgoo Daily Hews 23 Feb. 6/4 The con- 
federacy of international financiers working through a kept 
Press. 

2 . Maintained in ordinary or good condition. 

1836 Oliwsted Slave Stales 6 The kept grounds are very 

limited, and in simple but quiet taste. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W. Africa 67 Every village^ having a kept piece of grounii 
outside it which is the dancing place for the village. 

t Ker, kerre, obs. ff, Carr 3, wet marsh, fen. 
Ker, kerr, variant of Car a., left. 

Ker- (also occasionally ke-, ca-, ka>). V. S. 
vulgar. The first elementinnumerousonomatopceic 
or echoic formations intended to imitate the sound 
or the effect of the fall of some hea'vy body, as 
kerchunk, -flop, -plunk, -slam, -slap, -slash, -souse, 
-swash, -swosh, -thump, -whop, etc. 

1843 Major fogies' s Courtship i, (Farmer), Kerslash ! I 
went rite over Miss Stallinses spinnin’ wheel onto the floor- 
Ibid. (Bartlett), Kerslosh he went into a tub of water. 1830 
Americans ai Home 1 . (ibid.), The dugout ha(in’t leaped 
more’n six lengths from the bank, afore.. ke-souse I went. 
1873 My Opin. ^ Betsey Bobbet's I fell kerslap over a rail 
that lay in the grass. 1883 J. Runciman Skippers <5- Shell- 
backs 83 They hoists him over and lets him go ker-whop, 
1897 Outmg(\J. S.) XXX. 127/2 Across the lower end of the 
swamp _. . back we go kerslosh-kersplash for another quarter 
of a mile. 1899 F. T. Bullen Way Navy 52 Down came 
the bunch of sacks kerslam on the deck below. 


Kera- (ke’ra), fiom Gr. /repay horn, occas. used 
in combination in place of Kerato-, as Keracele 
(ke’rasfl), [Gr. \d\\ri tumour], a homy tumour of 
the external surface of the hoof of the horse {Syd. 
Soc. Lex. 1887), Ke’ralite [-lite], hornstone. 
KeraphyTlite [Gr. cjwWov leaf], a t'ariety of 
hornblende (Walts Eict. Chem. 1865-72). Kera- 
pliyUoTis a. Med., consisting of horny laminae 
{Syd. Soc. J^ex.) Ke’ratome = keraiotome : see 
Kerato-; hence Kera'tomy, keratolomy. 

1811 Pinkerton Peiral. II. 51 Keralite, with Chlorite. .. 
This combination often foims the gieen keiallte. 1874 
Lawson Dis. Eye 160 Having made the section . . either with 
a large keratome or with Graefe’s cataract knife. 
Keramic, -ist, variants of Ceramic, -ist. 
Kerargyrite, variant of Cerargyrite. 

1863-72 Watts Diet. Chem. V. 295 The protochloride [of 
silver] . .occurs native as homi-silver or kerargyrite. 

Ke*l’'asine, a. [Improperly f. Gr. /repay horn + 
-INE; cf, Gr. /repdrir-oy.] ‘ Resembling hom, horny, 
corneous’ (Webster, 1864). 

Kerasite, variant of Cerasite. 
t Ke’rate. Min. Obs. [Improperly f. Gr. /rep-ay 
horn + -ATE 1 .] A synonym of Cerargyrite. 

1846 in Worcester. 1852 Phillips Min. 613. 
Keratectomy: see Kerato-. 

Kei^atill (keratin), [f. Gr. /repay, /repar- horn 
+ -IN t.] An organic substance found in hom. 
1847-9 Todd Cycl.^ Anai. IV._ 169/1 The form in which 
protein exists in hair, horn, nails, and the epidermis, and 
called by Simon keratine,has been but imperfectly examined. 
1873 Ralfe /’//p'j. Chem. 43 Kei atin . .obls.mt& by treating 
pounded horny matter, .with boiling alcohol and ether. 

Keratinization (ke ratinoiz,? ‘-Jon), [f. as next 

+ -ATION.] 

1 . The change to a more horny texture of the 
cells of the epidermis, as they are pressed out by 
the growth of younger cells beneath, 

1887 in Syd. Soc. Lex. 1891 W. A, Jamieson Dis. Skin i. 
(ed. 3) 4 Unna regards it as connected with keratinization. 

2 . Pharmacy. The coating of pills with a horny 
substance, so that they may pass through the 
stomach without being dissolved, and act directly 
on the intestines {Syd. Soc. Lex, 1887). 

Keratinize (ke’ratinsiz), V. [f, Gr. Kf par IV -Of 
homy + -JZE.] intr. To grow homy. 

1896 Allbutt's Syst. Med. 1 . 2ii In squamous-celled cat 
clnomata the keratinising cells themselves have been erra 
neously viewed as parasites. 

Kera-tinous, variant of Cebatinous, horny. 
2898 Martindale & Westcott Extra Pharmacopeia 
(ed. 9) 206 Originating from keratinous tissue, wool fat has 
affinity for, and is readily absorbed by, the skin. 

Keratitis (keratai'tis). Path. [f. Gr. Ktpa-r- 
horn + -iTis.] Inflammation of the cornea. 

1858 Hutchinson in OphthahnicHosp. Rep, I. 229 Chronic 
Interstitial Keratitis. 1839 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 92 True 
Keratitis commonly occurs in children and young persons. 
1884 E. (D'Donovan Story of Merv xvi. 174 Keratitis, the 
ophthalmic malady commonly known by the name of ‘ pearl '. 
Kerato- (kcTalo), before a vowel kerat-, var. of 
Cerato-, combining form of Gr. /repay, nepar- hom, 
used in various scientific terms relating to horny 
substances, or to the cornea of the eye : as Kera- 
te’etomy Sutg, [Gr. eKropT] cutting out], excision 
of part of the cornea. Keratoco'uus Path. 
[Gr. Kuvos cone] — conical cornea (see Cornea). 
Kexatocri’coid Anai. [Cricoid] a., relating to 
the cornua of the cricoid cartilage ; also as sb., 
a short slender muscle arising from the cricoid 
cartilage (Stormonth Afatt. Scient. Terms 1879)- 
Keratoglo'bus Path. [L. globus^vi spherical bulg- 
ing of the cornea ; hydrophthalmia {Syd. Soc. Lex, 
1887). Keirato-iri-tis Path. [Iritis], combined 
inflammation of the iris and cornea ; interstitial 
keratitis. Keratolysis [Gr.At/<nr loosening], 
‘ Auspitz’s term for a diminished growth of the 
homy part of the epidermis’ {Syd, Soc. Lex. 1887)- 
Keratonyxis [Gr. viJ^ty pricking], a method 
of operating for cataract, ‘j’ Ke’ratophyte Zool. 
[Gr. ^vTov plant], a coral polyp with a horny axis. 
Keratopla’sty Sutg. [Gr. nhaffaeiv to form], 
artificial restoration of the cornea {Syd. Soc. Lex.). 
Ke'ratoscope [-scope] , ah instrument for inspect- 
ing the cornea ; so Kerato’seopy, inspection of 
the cornea (ibid.). Ke’ratotome Surg. [Gr. -rSpos 
cutting], a knife ■with triangular blade used for 
making incisions in the cornea (Mayne Expos, Lex. 
1 855). Kerato'tomy Surg., incision of the cornea. 

187X W. S. Watson In Laticet 8 July, On a new operation 
‘ ‘Keratectomy 1839 Dixon Dis. Eye (ed. 2) 85 Conical 
Cornea ..has also received various other names, as Hyper- 
keratosis, . . -'’Keratoconus, &c. 2879 Si. George's Hasp. Fcp. 
IX, 311 Imperfect optical iridectomy by Mr. Carter’s methcKi 
.. for Keratoconus. 2842 Dunglison Med, Lex, (ed. 3) 
* Keratodritis, Aquo-Membranitis. 2879 P. Smith Glaucoma 
23, 1 believe the disease first becomes a ‘ keratodritis '. 1898 
J. Hutchinson Arch, Surg. IX. 372 A liability to urti- 
carious irritation in association with ‘Keratolysis. i 82*-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 172 The anterior operation, 
invented by Buchorn, or rather by Conradd, has been named 
‘Keratonyxis. 2874 Lawson Dis, Eye 227 Operation by 
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Solution-— Keratonyxis — consists in breaking-up with a fine 
needle the central portion of the capsule of the lens. 1774 
Goldsm. Nal, Hisi, VIII. 197 Coral ines,. ..sponges, astroite.s, 
and *keratophytes. AUduit s Syst. Med. II. 79 Boeck- 
mann and Kaurin have found '‘Keratotomy sometimes of 
use in saving a cornea from a growth [of leprosy] encroaching 
from the sclerotic. 

H!eraitiod6 (keTatoud). [ad. Gr. KeparuSrj^ 
horn-like, f. /repay, Kepar- horn.] = Keratose sl>. 

187Z Nicholson Palseont, 67 The ordinary sponges of 
commerce, in which the skeleton is composed of a horny 
substance called ‘keratode’. 

Keratoid (keratoid), a. [ad. Gr. KfparoaSrjs 
horn-like : see prec. and -oiD.] 

1 . fk/aZ/r. Resembling a horn in shape. Keratoid 
cusj): a cusp at which the two branches of the 
curve lie on opposite sides of the common tangent; 
a cusp of the first species. 

1873 Salmon Higher Plane Curves 46 These two kinds of 
cusps have been called keratoid and ramphoid from a fancied 
resemblance to the forms of a horn and a beak. 1873 Tod- 
hunter Diff. Calc, (ed. 7) xxii. § 301 Cusps of the first 
species have been called ‘keratoid cusps’. 

2 . Resembling horn in substance. 

1885-8 Fagge &_Pve-Smitk Prhic. Med, (ed. 2) I. 117 The 
analogy of keratoid carcinoma, .suggests that they may be 
in great part made up of pre-existing tissue elements. 

Keratose (ken-atJa s), a. and sb. [f. Gr. aepar- 
horn + -osE.j 

A. adj. Of a horny substance ; applied to the 
texture of certain sponges. 

1851-9 Owen in Mau. Sii Eng. 365 They are divided., 
into horny or ‘keratose , flinty or ‘siliceous ’and limey or 
‘ calcareous ' sponges. 

B. sb. A substance resembling horn forming part 
of the skeleton of certain sponges. 

1865 R. Patterson in Pop. Sci. Rev. Apr. 306 In the 
sponges in domestic use it [the skeleton] is principally com- 
posed of a substance termed Keratose. 1877 tlvxLZY Anal, 
Inv. Anitit lii. 117 A skeleton, which consists .. of hands 
and filaments of keratose, and secondly, of silicious spicula. 

Hence Xeratosed tz., rendered horny. 

Lancet 3 Nov. 1025 The distinguishing mark between 
a coccidium and an invaginated or keratosed cell. 

KeraulopHou (kerg*lt7>n). [f. Gr. KtpavXris 
hornblower -h epeavrj voice.] A manual stop on the 
organ (see quot.), first used in 1 843. 

1876 Hiles Catech. Organ ix. (1S78) 67 Keranlnphon, an 
8 feet manual stop of metal, and of a pleasant, reedy quality 
of tone. 

Kerb (ksib), sl>. Also kirb. [Variant of 
Curb sb., used in special senses.] 

1 . In various uses in which cu>‘h is the more fre- 
quent spelling (see Curb III), 

1664 [see Curb 8 b]. 1733, 1793 [see Curb §]. xg^g Monthly 
Mag. III. 221 The skirting, or kirb, which keeps in the 
ground, may be cast, or framed, with the bove.s. 1873 
F. Hall Mod. Eng p. xl, Mistaking the kerb of our own 
little phllologic well for the far-off horizon of science. 

2 . spec. An edging of stone or the like, bordering 
a raised path, side-walk, or pavement : = Curb 1 2, 
On the kerb : said of stock-exchange business done 
on. the street-pavement, esp. after the exchange is 
closed for the day, 

1805 Chron. in Ann. Reg. 359/2 A young man. .fell down 
oflf the kirb, in Thames-street. 1851 lUusir Catal. Gt 
Exhib. 243 A section of a street, with improved kerb, for 
keeping the pavement clean. 1863 M, Hopkins Hawaii 71 
An ancient lava road, .defined on e.Tch side with a kerb or 
bordering of stones. 1894 Times xq Apr. 4/4 Later in the 
day the trading was slow, and on the Kerb cash was done 
at 4 40, 21. 6 d, 

o. Comb,, as kerb-nierchant, -vendor, one who 
sells his wares on or beside the street-kerb. 

1894 Fenn Tiger Lily 1 . 139 A silk umbrella— one of those 
..declared by the kerb vendor as being better than new, 
1897 Daily News 30 Mar. 6/4 Some kerb merchants.. were 
also driving a good trade in loyal buttons. 

Kerb (ksib), v. [f. Kerb sb. Cf. Curb v.-'] 
trails. To furnish with a kerb. 

1861 [see Curb 0.2 3]. 1887 Aihcnswn 8 Jan. 58 The 
muddy streets were giavelled and kerbed, 

Kerbiiig(k5ubiq),2'/V. [f. Kerb v. + -iNuk] 

a. The act of furnishing with a kerb. b. The 
stones collectively forming a kerb. 

1869 [see Curbing vil. sb.^l. 1884 E. O'Donovan Slory 
o/Merv xi. 124 A canal, with kerbing of brick flush with 
the roadway. iZZ$ Law Times Rep. Ltl. 6i8/2The require- 
ments of the respondents as to the kerbing. 

Ke'rb-stone. Also kirb-. [Kerb rZi.] 

1 . a. An edging of stone about the top of a well. 

b. One of the stones forming the kerb of a path ; 
also, the kerb itself. 

a. 1706 Phillips, Kerb-Stone, a Stone laid round the 
Brim of a \VeIl. 

b. [179S Siaiist. Acc, Scot. XVI. 614 From 600 to Soo 
tons of kerb and carriage-way stones. Ibid. 628 Kirb and 
carriage-way stones.] 1815 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev 
LXXvII. 134 He calls the edge of the foot-pavement the 
kerb-stone instead of curb-stone. 1830 J. 'w. Croker in 
C. Papers 18 Sept, (1884), If one's foot had slipped at the 
edge of the kerbstone. _i88a Besant All Sorts xxxv, On 
the kerbstone the little girls are dancing. 

2 . attrib,, as kerb-stone broker {U. Si), a 
broker, not a member of the stock exchange, who 
transacts business in the streets; kerb-stone 
merchant, a street dealer. 

i8So, 1886 Kerbstone-broker [see Curbstone]. 1896 


Daily News 5 Aug. 3/5 Among thekeibstone brokers to-day 
Diamond Match were sold at 150 1899 \Pestvi. Gas. 18 

Feb. 6/t It seems an anomaly that gentlemen of the Stock 
Exchange should have to sink to the level of kerbstone 
merchants. 

+ Kerch, kerche. Obs. [Another form of 
CuKCH : for vowel cf. Kerchief. 

With ME. keuerc/ie, kerche (disyllabic) cf. OF. cucvrechie, 
occas. form of cuevi echie/,va ^\. cuevrechies the regular 
mod. repr. of this would ’h^kerthy. cf. Kerchief i 5 .] 

= Kerchief i. 

c 2430 in Pol., Rel. .y L. Poems 47 She weryd a keuerche. 
C1430 Lydg. Min. Poems (Percy Soc.) 47 Upon hir hed 
a kerche [a.r. kerchef] of Valence, CX440 Generydes 3827 
With hir kerche she bekenyd hym aside. Ibid. 4398 Before 
hir eyne a kerche hanging side. 1463 Bury Jl ’r/A (Camden) 
33 A lityl grene cofl're for kerchys. 1698 Martin Pay 
iCilda (1749I so The Kerch, or Head-dress worn by herself. 
miSoo Sxveei Willie in Child Ballads (1861) II. 13s The 
scarlet sae red, and the ketches sae white, And your bonny 
locks bangin' down. 

Ke'rcher. Ohs. exc. dial. Forms; a. 4 
kevercber, 4- kercber, (5 -ere, -yer, 6 -eor, 
karcberjkircber); ^.6courcber. \)sil]L.curchcr, 
kerelur, by syncope from earlier *ri 72 /^r-, keverchens. 
OY .couvre-,cuevrcckier (Godef. Compli), eironeoiis 
forms of coiivrechief, etc.] = Kerchief. 

c 1380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 65 5 if ^ei 3euen benefis to cleikis 
..for palfreis or keuercheris..it is foul symony’e. C1450 
Cov, Myst. V. (Shaks. Soc.) 54 With this Kerchere I kure tin 
face, 1483 Caxtom Gold. Leg. gi^h/x Shertes, shetys and 
kerchyers. 1525 Ld, Berners 11 . xxix. 84 Oure faces 

wrapped in kerchers, so that we coude nat be knowen. 1571 
Wills (J- Inv. N. C, (Surtees 1835) 353 A worcett kirtle, a 
courcher, a raile, 1573 G- Harvey Letter -bk. (Camden) iz, 
I having. . usid mi self to a hat and akarcher, culd not abide 
ani while to be barehed. 1649 Bulwer Pathomyot. 11. i. 88 
This Muscle.. Laurentius compares to a Maids Coife or 
Kercher. 1718 Bp. Hutchinson Witchcraft 132 She. .pulled 
off her Kercher. 1780 J. T. Dillon Trav.Spain 178 The 
women tie a kercher round their heads. 

Hence Ke'rcliered a., covered with a kercher. 

1610 G. Fletcher Christ's Viet. i. xii, Pale Sicknes, with 
his kercher'd head up wound. 

Kerchief (ksutjif), jA Forms: a. 3-4 cur- 
cbef, (5 -cheflf, -ciiyfe), 5-6 courcbef(e, (6 
-ch-ief, coreebeffe), 6 curtebif. 13. 4-7 kerchef, 
(5 -cheflf(e, pi. -chevea, 6 -chefe, -cbeife), 4-6 
kerchif, (5 -chife, 6-7 -chiffe, 8 -tohiff), 5- 
kerchief, (6 pi. -chievis) ; also 5 keercheef, 
kyrobef(fe, 6 kar-, car-, c(b)arschaffe. 7. 5 ker- 
cbew(e, 6 -oheu, -chow, -cbo, -chu, kirchowe, 
-tshaw. 5 . kerchy. See also Kerch, Kercher, 
[M£. curchef and kerchef, syncopated forms of 
coverchef ssxA respectively a. OF. convre- 

chief cuevrechief, in AF. also courchief\ see 
Coverchief, and, for the vowel difference, Cover z/.f 
In northern WY..covercJief , curchef Curch were 

typical, while keverchef kerchef, Kercher and 
Kerch were t^ikskever) midland or southern. From 
kerchef came also the obs. local variants kirchef 
karchef while the pi. kerckevis app. gave rise to 
the forms ending in -ezv, -o{zv, -u, etc. The lorm 
kerchy is still used in some dialects.] 

1 . A cloth used to cover the head, formerly a 
woman's head-dress. 

o. (11300 Cursor M. 28018 iCott.) Yee leuedis ,. wit 
curchefs crisp and bendes bright. <21400-50 Alexander 
5249 A croune & a corecheffe clustert with gemmes. 221440 
Sir Degrev, 653 Hir courchefs were curious, Hir face gay 
and gracyous. 2535 Will in Ripon Ch. zlc/r (Surtees) 359 
j curtchif. 1552 Caius Sweatyng Sicknes 361 Chaucer’.-i 
couercephe. .v/ntten a.nd pronounced comonly. A'e/ c/2/^ in 
y- south, & coure/iie/in the north. 

H. 13.. Cursor M. 28018 (Cott. Galba) With kerchifes 
crisp and bilietes bright. C1440 York Myst. x. 288 Lay 
doune jzis kyreheffe on myn eghne. _ 1482 Act 22 Edw. lY, 
c. I They shall not suffer their wives to weare any reile 
called a fcercheffe, whose price exceedeth tvvenlie pence. 
1584 CoGAN If oven Health ccxii, (1636) 274 It is good also 
to weare a kerchiffe .. in the night on our heads. 1632 
Deloney Thomas of Reading m Thoms E. E. Prose Rom. 
(1858) I.151 His OasUssewasveiydUigenttowarmeakerchifTe 
and put it about his head. X730 Gay Poems U745) 1 . 109 
Her goodly countenance .. Set off with kerchief starchd 
and pinners clean. 1877 Bryant Lit. People of Snow 09 
A broad kerchief, which her Mother’s hand Had closely 
drawn about her ruddy cheek. 

•y. CX440 Generydes 4424 Vppe he lift here ketchewe 
furth with all. 1482 Croscombe Chwreh-w Acc. (Soin. Rec. 
Soc.) 10 A ryng of sylver and a kerchew, 1505 Rep. 
Atnbass. touching the Queen of Naples, Clothed in black 
cloth, and, also in black keichoes. 1535 Coverdalk Exek. 
xvi. II, I clothed the with kcrchues. C1540 in Laneham’s 
Lei, (i87i)p. cxxix. note, Reymentoffkeicheus one your hed. 

S. £1450 C<N’. fl/j'jf.xxxii.(Shak.s.Soc.)3i8Sche[Vetonyca] 
whypyth his face with her kerchy. . . I xal them kepe from 
alle mysese, That lokyn on thi kerchy. 

"[b. = Amice 1 - 2. Obs. rare. 

XS52-3 Inv. Ch. Goods Stajfs. in Ann, Lichfield IV. 80 
One albe & karcbeffe to the .same.. one vestement of whyte 
-sateyn with albe & karcheffe to the same. 

't' c. A wom.'in who wears a kerchief, nonce-use. 

X700 Dryden Fables, Wife’s T. 245 The proudest kerchief 
of the court shall rest Well satisfied of what they love 
the best [cf. Chaucer Wife’s T. ifiz], 

2 . A covering for the breast, neck, or shoulders ; 
a breast -kerchief or neckerchief. 

13.. Gaw. ^ Gr. Rut. 954 Kerchofes.. wj*th mony cler 
perlez Hir brest & hir bryjt J/rote bare displayed, c i4fio 


Russell Bk. Nurture goo On his sbuldur about his nek 
a kercheff here must lye. 1552 Holoet, Kerchiefe for the 
hrest, pectoratis fascia. 1807-8 W. Irving Saltnag. (1824) 9 
[If] IVIrs. Oldmixon pins her kerchief a hair’s-breadth awry. 
1871 B. Taylor Faust (1875) I. vii. 115 Get me a kerchief 
from her breast. 

3. A handkerchief. 

iSiS Southey Roderick xxii. 136, I ween That a thin ker- 
chief will dry all the tears. 1821 Byron Two Foscari 1 . i. 103 
Waving kerchiefs, and applauding hands. 1847 Whew ell 
tr. Hermann und Dorothea in Eng. Hexam. Tjansi. 66 
Each one wipes his brow with his kerchief. 

b. A cloth resembling a kerchief or kandkerchief. 

^877 J" H. Chambers Divine Worship 273 Besides these 
[chahce-veils] there ought to be two other white linen ker- 
chiefs. 

4. attrib. and Comb., as kerchief cloth, ■\ launder, 

people, -taking, -turban. 

1483 Churchw. Acc. Si. Maiy Hilt Loud. (Nichols 1797) 97 
For buryinge the Kerchiefe Launder’sdoghter. 1566 Ch, 
Furniture (Peacock 1866) 68 A kerchef clothe and a crosse 
clothe solde..by the said churchwardens. 1636 Davlnant 
Platonic Lovers v. Dram. Wks. 1872 II. 88 Many of these 
i-iffany Young kerchief people. 1833 L. Ritchie Wand, by 
Loire_ 182 Some of the women wore a kerchief-turban of the 
gaudiest colours. 1843 Marryat yiA h'/o/tr/ xxvii, Kerchief- 
taking is a most common joke in Texas. 

Ke'rchief, tj. [f. prec.] Irans. To attire or 
cover with a kerchief ; in pa. pple. and ppl. a. 
Kerchiefed (ksutjift). 

x6oo Look About You xxiv. in Hazl. Dodiley VII. 454 I’ll 
ne'er go more untruss'd, never be kerchiefd. 1632 SIilton 
Pensetoso 125 Morn .. kercheft in a comely cloud. 1813 
Scott Trierm. ii. Interl. i, Some phantom. .With limb of 
lath and kerchiefd chin. 1855 Singleton Virgil I. 329 Be 
kerchieft o'er thy tresses, muffled up In crimson hood. 

•j-Kere, obs, variant of cjtcere. Choir. 

C1400 Trevisa’s Higden (Rolls) VI. 465 Clerkes fli? he tra- 
vayle of Jie queere [v. r. kere] and spended he catel of holy 
clierche. 

t Kere, syncopated f, kever, Cover z/.2 , to recover. 

2 x47s Anturs 0/ AHh. 201 (Douce MS.) If..couentes in 
cloistre m^te kere .. he of care. 15x5 Scot, Field sos Chris- 
topher Savadge was downecaste that kere might he never 1 

t Kere, variant of Cair v., Obs., to go. 

1515 Scot. Field iqy Then the mightie Lord Maxewel! . . 
kered to his King with careful tydings. 

Kere’ctomy. Surg-. [f. Ker(a)- + Gr. eero/iij 
cutting out + -Y. Cf. keratectomy,] Excision of the 
outer layers of the cornea (Mayne 1 S 55 ). 

Kerf (k§jf). Forms: a. i eyrf, 4 kyrf, 5 kirf, 
6 kyrfe. /3, 4-7 kerfa, ( 4 - 5 -ff(e), 4 - kerf, (9 
dial, curf, kurf). 7 . See Caef. [OE. ejuf, app, 
;—*kurbi-, f. ‘^kurt- (of. ON. kurf-r chip, kyrfa to 
cut), ablaut-form of *keri, stem of OE. ceorfan to 
Carve. Hence ME. kirf, giving later kerf and 
karf', cf. kernel and camel from ME. kintel, OE. 
lyrncl Cf. (with different stem vowel) Du. kerf, 
Ger. kerb, her be-, also ON. kjarf Icel. kerf, 
bundle (of twigs, etc.), Sw. kdrfve sheaf.] 

1. The act of cutting or carving; a exit, stroke ; 
t power of cutting. Now rare. 

c 1000 JEizuia Horn. II. 406 ‘rElc treow 3 e ne wyrc'6 
godiie wmstin. bi 5 forcorfen. . .’ Be Sisum cyrfe spraec se 
Haslend on oSre Stowe. X3. . Gaw. t^- Gr Knt, 372 ‘Kepe 
he cosyn ', quoth he k3;ng, ' }>at }>ou on kyif sette’. 1390 
Gower Co/f II, 152 With sondri kerf and pourtretureThei 
made of goddes the figure. X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. 
XVII. dx.\vli. (MS. Bodl.) If. 234 b/i )Je kuttlnge [of vines] 
schnl be aslonte..so hat in h® oher side afore pe knottehe 
kerfe schal passe. 1892 Vizetelly tr. Zola’s Debacle 289 
Then, with a single kerf of the saw, he lopped them off. 

"h lb. Humorous term for a company of pantry- 
men. Obs. 

i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvij, .-t KerfforPanteris; aCredens 
of Seweris ! an vnbrewyng of Kerueris [1678 Phillips 
( ed. 4) App., A Kerf of Panthers (among some Venatory 
writers), is taken for a company of Panthers.] 

2. The result of cutting ; the incision, notch, slit, 
etc., made by cutting, esp. by a saw. 

1523 Fitzherb. Hnsb. § 136 Bycause it [a saw] is tliyn, it 
wyll cut the narowe kyrfe. 1664 Evelyn Sylva ’1776) 
X32 Cut your kerfe near to the ground, but have a care 
the Tree suffer not in the fall. 1792 Belknap Hisi. 
New Hampsh. III. 156 The felling of such a tree must 
require much labour, since those of but one inch have eight 
or ten strokes, distinctly marked, and a very good keij is 
allowed. 1812-16 J_. Smith Panorama Sc. ,5- Art I 99 
The saw, when cutting, takes away the wood at the two 
sides of the kerf. 18^ W. J. Gordon P'oundry lar A 
matter-of-fact place is a sawmill. . -Its great problem is how 
to minimize the ‘keif, the kerf being the track of the saw. 
t b. fig. The furrow made by a ship’skeel. rare. 

21422 HoccLEvn Learn to Die 203 As a ship fiat is 
sayllynge. .Whos kerfe nat fownden is whan past is shoe. 

3. The place at which a tree or branch is or has 
been cut across ; the cut end or surface either ou 
a felled or pruned tree. 

2 1420 Pallad. on Husb. 1. 190 Turne euery kirf aweyward 
from the grape : Lest droppyng do hit harm. 1664 Evelyn 
Sylva Ss A Tree., thirteen foot diameter at the Kf-rf, or 
cutting place neer the Root, Ibid. 02 One foot of Timber 
neer the Root (which is the proper kerfe, or cutting place) 
is worth three farther off. 1677 Plot Oxfordsh. 161 The 
Oaks had none of them any roots, but plainly cut off at the 
kerf, as Ls used in felling Timber. 1868 Blackley Wm-d 
Gossip (1869) 161 (E. D. D.) A woodman will say that a 
felled tree ‘ measures .so and .so, not counting the kurf. 

4. A piece or quantity cut off; a cvilling (of 
anything) . 
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1678 PniLLtPb (ed. 4) App. s. v., Among Woodmen Kerf 
signifieth a parcel of Loppings of wood. 1730 in Svayne 
CAurckw. Acc. Sccriim (1896) 352 Carrying away a Kerfe 
of half a foot of earth. 1890 Cent. Diet., Kerf, in a cloth- 
shearing machine, the wool taken off in one passage thiough 
the cutter. 

5 . Comb, as ^ kerf -shears. 

1336 in Riley Mem. London (1868) 283 [4 small] anfeldes 
[for goldsmiths, and 2] keefsheres. 

Hence Ke-rfed a., having kerfs or slits. Ke-rfing’- 
laachine, a machine for sawing kerfs in a board 
(Knight Diet. Mech. 1S75). 

Kerf, obs. pa. t. of Caeve v. 

[1 ICeri (kerr) Heb. 0 . T. Also k’ri, q,’ri. 
[Heb., imp. of Nip qara to read.] In the Hebrew 
text of the 0 . T., the word, given in the margin, 
to be substituted in reading for that standing in 
the text (Kethib), the latter having been letained by 
the Masoretes as evidenced by MSS. or tradition, 
though considered erroneous or unintelligible. 

1644 Milton Areop. (-\rb.) 46 Ask a Talmudest what ails 
the modesty of his marginall Keri, that Moses and all the 
Prophets cannot persuade him to pronounce the textuall 
Chetiv. 1639 Walton Cmsid, Considered 112 Certain 
marginal notes in the Hebrew Bibles, where the Keri is the 
word that must be read, placed in the margin, with a : 
the Ketib, or word written in the text, marked with a little 
circle or cipher. 1881 W. R. Smith Old Test, in Jew. Ch. 
hi 16 These notes are called Keris,_ the word Keri being 
the imperative ‘read ! The expression actually written in 
the text, but not uttered is called Kethib (written). 

Keri(e, variants of Keiui, Kereib. 
tKerimery. Obs. rare. Also kermery, 
kyrymyry. .kyryinyiy.tkermeryi\ ? Filigree 

work. 

1424 in Sir F. Palgrave Autient Kal. Invent. (1836) II. 
117 Item i hanap d ore coyre del ovrage d un kyrymyry 
1437 Ibid. 166 Item i peire basyns d arg dorrez chacez 
& pounsonez. . faitz de kermery. 1449 Ibid. 202 Item i cuppe 
of gold coverd of keriinery werk. 

II Kerion (kio-ripn). Path. [a. Gr. nrjpiov, lit. 

‘ honey-comb ’.] A pustular folliculitis of the 
scalp (Quain Diet. Med. 1882). 

KeHte (kia'rait], [f. Gr. «jjp-ds wax -h -iieI; 
named by the inventor A. G. Day (1866).] A kind 
of artificial caoutchonc for coating telegraph wires, 
made with tar or asphaltum, oils and sulphur. 

187s Knight Mech. Diet. s. v,, The principal use of kerite 
has been as an insulating material in telegraphy, 
f Kerl(e, obs. forms of Gael sb.^ 

£1489 Caxton Blanchardyn 173 Men sayen that ‘of a 
kerle may nought come but poyson and fylth 1634 G.^yton 
Pleas. Notes in. i 65 As the Scotch Kerle saith. 

Kerlew(e, obs. forms of Curlew. 

Kerling, variant of carting, CarltneI. 
Kerloc(k, variants of Charlock: cf Kedlock. 
a 1387 Sinon. Barthol. (Anacd Oxon.) 36 Rapisti-um, i. 
fcerloc. 1879 Britten & Holland PLant-n., Kerlock [in 
Gloucester, etc,]. 

Kermes(k§‘.imj'z, -mez). Forms: d-yohermez, 
(8 ohermes), 7 kermez, (cremes), 7- kermes. 
See also Alkeemes. [= F. kertnis, It. chermes, 
Sp. carmes, Pg. kermes, ad. Ar, and Pers. rlJ* 
qirmh (whence also carmine, cramoisy, crimson^i] 

1 . The pregnant female of the insect Coccus ilicis, 
formerly supposed to be a berry; gathered in large 
quantities fiom a species of evergreen oak in S. 
Europe and N. Africa, for use in dyeing, and for- 
merly in medicine; the red dye-stuff consisting of 
the dried bodies of these insects ; = Alkebmes i. 

1610 W. Folkingham Art of Survey iv. ii. 81 Drugs, 
as Mechoacan, Kermez, Methiura, (etc.]. i6t6 Bacon 
Sylva% 738 The Scailet Powder, which they call Kermez. 
1741 Compl. Fant.-Pic!.e 1. iv, 245 To which add Juice of 
Chermes I Pound. 1774 Goldsm Nat, Hist. {xZ62)11. iv. 
vi. sst An insect of great use in medicine, is that . . known 
by the name of the Kermes, 1816 J. Smith Panorama Sc, 
^ Art II. S}7 Kermes ha.s not been much used since the 
art of brightening cochineal with tin was discovered. 1863 
Morn. Star 5 Api., Plants infested by the aphis grub, 
weevil, kermes, cochineal, or tipula. 

2 . The small evergreen species of oak {Qttercus 
cocciferd) on which this insect lives. More fully 
kermes oak. 

13^ Sylvester Du Bartas ii, i, 1 Eden 600 There grows 
..the Chermez, which on each side arms, With pointed 
prickles, all his precious arms, 1718 Ozell tr Tournefort's 
Vqy. 1. 177_ The island . .is fertile in fine plants, and covered 
with Lentisks, Kermes, and Cistus's. 1838 Hogg Veg. 
Kingd. 698 Quercus coccifera. .is called the Kermes Oak. 

3 . Amorphous trisulphide of antimony, of a 
brilliant red colour. More fully kermes mineral. 

*753 Chambers Cycl. Sttfp. s. v., The kermes mineral was 
a preparation of Glauber. . made public in 1720. Ibid,, The 
more the kermes contains of a regulus easily revivified, the 
more it proves emetic. 1796 Kirwan Elem, Min. (ed. 2) 
II. 231 Mr. Sage thinks it [Red Antimonial ore] a natural 
Keimes. 1831 J. Davies Manual Mat. Med, 328 When 
administered in the dose of a few grains, kermes acts as an 
emetic 1837 Semple Diphtheria ro Kermes mineral. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as kermes-herry , grain, 
insect (= sense i); kermes lake (see quot, 1850). 

1671 Ray Corr. (1848) 46, 1 did not then suspect it to be 
anything akin to the Kermes kind. 1673 — Journ. Love C, 
4S7 As for the grains themselves they are so like the 
Kernies grains. 1676 Grew Exper. Luctat. Menstr. i. 
§ 15 Kermes-herries, commonly, hut ignorantly, so called. 


1841 Penny Cycl. XIX. 213/2 The Kermes insect, which 
yieldi so brilliant and permanent a blood-red dye. 1850 
Weale Dut. Terms, Kermes lake, an ancient pigment. 

Kermesite (kaumezait). Min, [Named 1832, 
f. Kermes + -ite l.] Native red antimony, a com- 
pound of the oxide and sulphide, occurring in 
six-sided prismatic crystals of a cherry-red colour. 

1843 E. J. Chapman Mm. 61 Kermesite. Sulphuret of Oxide 
of Antimony. 1887 Mallet Min. huiia 62 Kermesite and 
cervantite aie found in connection with, .stibuite. 

II Kermis (kaumis). Forms: 6 kirkemesse, 

7 carmas, kermas, kirmish, 7- kermis, 8 kear- 
mas, 9 kermess(e, kirmess^e. [a. Du. kermis 
(earlier ker-, kirmisse :—ong. kerk-, kirkniisse), 
f. kirk Kirk -f mis Mass : cf. MHG. kirmesse, 
G, kirmes, kirms (also kirchinessi), OFris. tserk- 
misse, ON. kirkjumessa (Noiw. \kjormes, -niesse ) ; 
F. kermesse-, orig. the mass or service on the anni- 
versary of the dedication of a church, on which 
also was held a yearly fair or festival. (Cf. St. Giles’s 
Fair in Oxford.)] In the Low Countries, parts of 
Germany, etc.: A periodical (properly, annual) 
fair or carnival, characterized by much noisy merry- 
making. Also U. S. an imitation of this, usually 
got up for charitable purposes. 

*577 Harrison England it. xviii. (1877) i- 303 Albeit some 
of them [fairs] are not much better than the common 
kirkemesses beyond the sea, yet there are diuerse not 
inferiour to the greatest marts in Euiope. 1611 _L. Whit- 
aker in Coryat Crambe _b ij a, Dutch Pappigeay and 
Carinas gay [Margin. A kind of di unken Dutch faireheld 
on Sundaies and holidaies in afteriioones in Sommer time]. 
1641 Evelyn Diaiy 28 July, It was now Kermas, or 
a fair, in this town. 1695 Dhyden Parall. Poetry ^ Paint. 
Wks. 1821 XVII. 30s The pain ting of clowns, the representa- 
tion of a Dutch kermib. 1736 Mrs. Calderwood Lett, ^ 
Jrnls, (1884) ioS_ As we came through Harlem, it was 
Kearmas, which is a great fair, which all the towns in 
Holland hold once every year. iSi8 Blackiu. Mag. III. 
406 It would .have done the readers good, To see the pair 
to ketk or kermis going. 1883 G. H. Boughton in Harper's 
Mag. Apr. figo/x He arrived during the wildest powwow 
of the ‘ kermesse [Holland] x888 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl. 12 
Dec. 1/8 Salem Mechanic Light Infantry Kirmess..ib 
destined to prove a brilliant success. 

Kern, kerne (kim), sb.^ Forms : 4- kerne, 
6 karn(e, 6-8 kearue, 6- kern. [ad. Ir, ceithern, 
(ceatharn), pronounced (k^'hern) or (kis’srn), OIr. 
ceitern, OCelt. keterna, a band of foot-soldiers ; 
adopted in Eng. not only in its collective sense, 
but also to denote an individual soldier, = the Irish 
ceithearnach, ceatharnach, whence Kernaugh. Cf. 
KETHERiNand Cateban, representing adoptions of 
ceithern or the synonymous Sc. Gael, ceatharn, 
at a time when the denial was still pronounced. 

Stanyhutst [Descr. Irel, viii.) gives a fanciful derivation of 
ceithern from ceatk or cith shower, and ifrinn hell. 
‘Kerne signifieth (as noble men of deepe iudgement in- 
formed me) a shower of hell, because^ they are taken for no 
better than for rakehels.' In later Irish cearn (for ceatharn) 
is used in the sense of ‘ banditti ’.] 

1 . Hist. A light-armed Irish foot-soldier (cf. 
quot. 1600) ; one of the poorer class among the 
‘ wild Irish’, from whom such soldieis were drawn. 
(Sometimes applied to Scottish Highlanders.) 

Stanyhurst divides the followers of an Irish chief into five 
classes— daltins or boys, grooms, kerns, gallowglasses, and 
horsemen. 

*35* Ordin, Dicbl, ^ Kilk. ii._ in lotk Rep. Hist. MSS. 
Comm. App. V. 257 Si nuL.ne tiegne kernes, hobelours ne 
udives gentz en terre. Ibid., Que kerne ou nul altie prenge 
nul manere des vitailles ou altre biens. 1338 Ord Hibeiii., 
■^1 Edyu. Ill, m. ii, 12 (Bjount Law Diet.) Nec non de illis 
qui dicuntur homines ociosi, et malefactoribus, qui etiam 
Kernys dicuntur. 14*3 Rolls Parlt. IV. 199/1 What tyme 
the same Kernes hadde hym in govei nance, they bette hym. 
1336 W. Towrson in Hakluyt Voy. (1589) 112 The South 
part of Irelande . . The country people which were wilde 
Kernes. iS93 Shaks. Rich. II, n i. 156 Now for our Irish 
warres. We must supplant those rough rug-headed Kernes, 
Which liue hke venom. 1600 Dymmok Ireland (1843) 7 
The kerne is a kinde of footeraan, sleightly armed with a 
sworde, a targett of woode, or a bow and sheafe of arrows 
with barbed heades, or els 3 dartes. 1700 Dryden Fables 
Ded. 38 Hibernia, prostrate at your feet. ..The sturdy 
kerns in due subjection^ stand. 18x0 Scott Lady of L. v. 
xiv, Soars thy presumption then so high Because a wretched 
kern ye slew ? 1873 Dixon Two Queens I. iv. viii. 227 He 
was. .bribing Irish kernes to rise against the English rule. 

b. In collective sense ; + orig. a troop or band 
of Irish foot-soldieis {ohsC\. 

i4xa tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Priv. 133 He slowe the 
same Waltere wyth a grete kerne dyscomfitid. _*S5o Acts 
Privy Conne. Eng, (1891) II I. 79 To paie the waiges of the 
Kerne being at Chester and at London. x6ix Davies Why 
Ireland, etc. (1787) 182 Horsemen and kern should not be 
imposed upon the common people, to be fed and maintained 
by them. 1633 T. Stafford Pac. Hib. i. iv. (x8io) 58 lohn 
Fitz Thomas accompanied with one hundred Kerne. 1813 
Scott Rokeby v. x, I’ve seen a ring of rugged kerne. With 
aspects shaggy, wild, and stem. 187* Deeside Tales 123 
(E. D. D.) The kern were makan' aff wi’ a stirkie frae 
Rhineton as well. 

2 . transf. Arustic, peasant, boor; ^contetnftuously 
vagabond, rascal {pbsi). Now rare. 

*553 Grimalde C icero's Ofices 11.(15^6)82 He commaunded 
a kerne and hym_ also, .be prynted with Thracean markes, 
to goo beefore with a drawne swoorde. 1583 Stanyhurst 
AEneis 11. (Arb.) 43 What curst Myrmidones, what karne 
of canckred Vlisses? 1600 Holland Livy iii. Ixix, 135 The 


countrie kernes that fled (to Rome,) .. reported more foule 
and cruell outrages, 1636 Blount Glossogr. s. v,, We take 
a Kern most commonly for a Farmer or Country Bumpkin. 
1836 W. E. Aytoun Bothwell (1857) 2 The villain kernes 
Who keep me fettered here, 

Kern, sb."^ rare. [A word of late appearance : 
related to Kern v.^ and Kernel. Cf. MDu. 
kern(e, (Du. kern), OHG. cherno (MHG. kerne, 
G. kern), ON. kjarni (Da. kserne, Sw. karna) 
kernel, pip, etc. ; but it may repr. an OE. *cyrne ; 
cf. Norw. kyrne grain, and see CuRN sb."] 
tl. Kernel (of a nut). Obs. 

1370 Levins Manip. 81/39 Kerne of a nut, nucleus. 

2 . A grain (of wheat, sand, etc.). Hence Kern- 
stone, ? coarse-grained sandstone; or peril, oolite. 

*733 Chambers Cycl. Siipp._ s. v. Kern-stone, The little 
grains of sand are still visible in all parts of this stone, and 
are what induced the people to call it kern stone, as they 
call these kerns, or kernels. 1867 Rock Jim an' Nell cxiii. 
With that Jones hulled out a kern. 1880 Blackmore 
Mary Atierley I. 57 Grained with kerns of maxim’d thought. 
Kern (kom), j 5.3 Printing. [For *carn, a. F. 
cat ne ‘ projecting angle, nib of a quill pen a 
northern form (for *charne) :— L. cardinem hinge.] 
A part of a metal type projecting beyond the body 
or shank, as the curled head of f and tail of j, as 
formerly made, and parts of some italic letters. 
(Cf. Kerned fpl. a.'-t) 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing ,xix. F 7 Every ne.\t 
Letter is turned with its Nick downwards, that the Kern of 
each Letter may lie over the Beard of its next. 1824 
J. Johnson Typogr, II. 655 Kern of a Letter, that part 
which hangs over the body or shank. 

Kern (koJii), zi.l Now chiefly zf/fl/. Forms: 3-4 
curne, 4 kurne, 4-7 kerne, 7 kearn, (quern), 7- 
kern. [ME. kerne, curne (cf. G. kornen, kurnen, 
Norw, kyrna), app. repr. (DE. *cyrnan OTeut. 
'^kurnjan, f. kurno- : see Corn sb.k 
An OE. cyrnian is app. implied in the obscure gloss 
secy mode {cantbas) in Napier's O. E, Glosses 26/15.] 

* 1 . intr. Of corn : To form the hard grains in the 
ear, to seed; = Coen v. 6 . Also of fruit : To set. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 10044 pe bridde time }>o grene corn 
in somerssolde curne. 1422 tr. Secreta Secret., Priv. Pnv. 
141 Reyne . . makyth herbis . . cornys, treis and rootes 
sprynge, blowe, and keme. 1591 Percivall Sp. Diet., 
Gr attar, to kerne as corne doth, in gratia duresure, 1699 
Poor Man's Plea 5 The continued good Weather, .gave the 
Corn so much time to knit and kearn, as they call it. 
*744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Hnsbandm. III. 1. 150 Unless wheat 
blooms well, it cannot kern well. 1880 W. Cortvwall Gloss. 
s.v. Kerned, ‘ The apple blowths have kerned 1897 Black- 
more Dariel 63 While the corn began to kern. 

•pb. trans. To make into hard grains. Obs. 
a 1S7X J EWEL Serni. Matt. ix. 37-8 The corn . .was ripened, 
and kerned by the Spirit of God. a 1722 Lisle Hush, 11752) 
159, 1 told in those chests five compleat grains full kerned. 

•[• 2 . trans. To cause to granulate; to make (salt) 
into grains; = Coen v. i. Obs. 

1600 Hakluyt Voy. (1810) III, 147 Salt kerned on the 
rocks very white. 1628 The World Enc, by Sir F. Drake 9 
Salt., is increased upon the sands by the flowing of the sea, 
and the heate of the Sunne kerning the same. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Years' Voy. 262 If too deep, those Hollows, .could not, in 
so short time, kern any Salt. 

b. To cover with crystalline grains of salt; 
to salt (meat) ; = Corn v. 3. Obs, exc. dial. 

1613 Purchas Pilgrimage (1614) 333 note. If., a bird 
toucheth it with her wings they are kerned with salt. 1687 
Rycaut Hist. Turkes 11 , loi Masts, Yards, and Decks 
were querned with a white Salt, 1721 Bailey, To Kern, 
to corn, to salt or powder, as Beef, Pork, etc. 1886 Elworthy 
W. Somerset Word-bk. s. v. Kerned, That’ll be a beautiful 
bit when he’s well a kerned— not to zalt. 

c. intr. Of salt, sugar, etc.: To crystallize in 
grains; to granulate; =CoENZ'. 2. Obs. etAC. dial. 

1657 R. Licon (1673) 90 A liquor.. which they 

call Temper, without which, the Sugar would continue a 
()_lammy substance and never kerne. 1697 Dampiee V oy. L 
iii. 56 The Salt begins to kern, or grain, in April. i7y in 
Chambers Cycl. Supp. s.v. [of salt]. 1880 W. Cornwall 
Gloss, s.v. Ketticd, Metal fixed or concreted aiound quaitz 
is also said * to have kerned 

_ F Halliwell’s kerne ‘ to sow with corn copied by later Diels., 
is an error : in Purvey’s Isa. xxviii. 24, misquoted by him, the 
correct reading is kerue, carve. 'The old ed. of Roland 
4- V. has also kerne for kerue in line 312. So in various 
Other cases. 

Kern (ksm), zi .2 Printing, [f. Keen sb.^ 
trans. To furnish (a type) with a kern ; to make 
a kern on. Hence Ke’rner, a workman who 
makes or adjusts kerned type. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exere,, Printing xix. F 5 Amongst the 
Italick-Letters many are to be Kern’d, some only on one side, 
and some both sides. The Kern’d-Letters are such as have 
part of their Face hanging over one side or both sides of 
their Shanck. Ibid. xiii. F 4 They . . left the Letter-Kerner, 
after the Letter was Cast, to Kern away the Sholdeting. 
1824 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 23 Some foundeis have been 
more liberal than others in kerning letters. 1863 Standard, 
Police News (May) [A witness described himself as a kerner 
in Messrs . . 's letter foundry]. 

Kern, variant of Kirn sb.^, 2, and v. 
tKe'mangh. Obs, rare. {y..lx.ceitheirneach, 
ceatharnach : see Keen sb.^} An Irish (or High- 
land) kern. 

*535 Si. Papers Hen. VIII, II. 242 He was inforced to leue 
horses, and goo to woodes, as a kernaugh. *55® -itei 3~4 
Phil. ^ Mary in Bolton Stat, Irel, (1621) 255 No cottier nor 
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labouring man in hubbandry nor horseboy, nor keriiaugh shall 
not buy any horse. i8xz D. Stewart Highlanders Scot. 
(1825) I. iL +0 There was a peculiar class called Keavnachs, 

. . Some of these Kearnachs died in my remembrance. 

Kerued (ksjnd),///, <2.1 [f. Kern z<.l] 

a. Of cereal grains or fruit ; (111 or well) formed, 
set, or hardened. Said also of a crop. -j-b. Of salt : 
(Small, large, hard, etc.) -grained. Obs. c. dial, 
— Corned a.l 2, d. Of ore: see quot. i8fo. 
i6o» Carew Cormuall 20 b, An ill kerned, or saued H arvest, 
soone emptieth their old store, c i68* J. Collins Salt <5- 
Fishery 53 It is, a pure hard kerned Salt. 1847-78 Halli- 
WELL, Kerned beef, salted beef. Hants, 1850 Weale Diet. 
Terms, Kerned, a term aijplied to a heap of mundic or 
copper ore hardened by lying e.Nposed to the bun._ 1863 
Pall Mall G. II July 5/2 The straw was about six feet 
long, and the grain exceedingly well kerned. 

Kerned (komd), ppl. a.^ Printing, [f. Kern 
p,^] Said of a type which 'has its top or bottom 
projecting beyond the square metal or shank. 

1683 [see Kern v.^]. 1688 R. Holme .Armojcty m. 122/2 

Kern, or Kerned Letter; such as have part of their face 
hanging over, .their Shanks. 18x4 J. Johnson Typogr. II. 
22 In Roman, f and j are the only kerned letters; hut, in 
Italic, d, g,j, l,ysLto kerned on one side, and /on both sides 
of its face. Ibid., Most Italic capitals are kerned on one 
side of their face. 

[Kerned, error for kerned, Carved, castrated. 
i«S 5 Moufet & Bennet Health's Improv. (1746) 126 
Beasts, kerned Fowls, and barren Fish.. as an 0 .x amongst 
Beasts, a Capon amongst Birds, and a Pike wounded in the 
Belly. 1661 Lovell Hist. Anim. 4- Min. Isagoge, The 
males are more strong . . but the kerned are ofa better nature.] 

Kernel (ka'jnel), J^.l Forms : a. 1 cyrnel, 
2-6 curnel, (3-6 kfirnel, s curnyll, 6- -ell), 
5-8 cornel, (6 -ell), 6 cooruel(l. 0 . 3-7 kirnel, 
(4 -elle, 6-7 -ell), 5-6 kyrnel, (-ele, etc.) y. 
5-7 kernell, -e, 4- kernel. S. 4-6 karnel, 4-7 
carnell, (6 -ill), 5-7 camel. [OE. cyntel, dim. of 
corn seed, grain, Corn:— OT eut. *kurnilo-. Cf. 
(without umlaut) MtIG. kornel a grain, MDu. 
cornel coarse meal ; also MDu. kernel (f, kern ; see 
Kern j^. 2 ). OE. cyrnel gave ME. curnel in south, 
and kirnel in midi, and north, dial.; from curnel 
came cornel, coornet, while kirnel became kernel, 
whence again carnell\ 

fl. A seed ; csp. the seed contained within any 
fruit ; the pip of an apple or similar fruit j a grape- 
stone. Obs. exc. dicil. 

a, ciooo jElfric/Awi. 1 . 236 Men geseoS oft bat of anum 
lytlum cyrnele cym 3 micel treow. c 1x00 S, Eng. Leg. I. 
7/2x8 Ane Appel he nam And bi-tok Seth jireo 

curneles Jjar-of. 13.. Creation (Vernon MS.) in Horstin. 
Altengl. Leg, (1878” 226 preo curnels of an appel pe angel 
tok. c 14x0 Pallad, on Hush, x, 163 By cornels or sleuynge 
The bisynesse of settynge [apples] ful wel spende is. 1S7X 
Mascall Plant, <5- Grajy. US92) 61 Apples, ..in a Rape 
yeere (as some do say) the Cunietles or Pepines, are turned 
contrarie. *653 J. Hall Paradoxes 96 They may dye by 
the cornel of the grape. 1738 [G. Smith] Curious Relat, 
II. V. ISO Take some of the Cornels of Pine-Apples. 

p. 01300 Cursor M. 1385 Man! kiniels of a _tre mast. 
0x400-50 Alexander 2070 The kyng on pe kirnels [= 
onion-seed] bote. C1440 Pronip. Pa>i>. 276/1 Kyrnel of 
is:\M,gr_a>ium, granellum. 1573 Tusser Hush, (1878) 85 
Sowe kirnels and hawe, where ridge ye did drawe. 163X 
Sanderson Serm. 554 A kirnell sprowt and grow into a tree. 

y. 149S Trevisa's Barth. De P. R, xvii. cxxii.JW. de W.) 
684 Whan the pyne appyll kernell shall he vsed : it nedytb to 
hete easely all the pyne appyll vpon coles. 1599 H. Buttes 
Dyeis drie Dinner Granaium, or Pome-granate, of 
his multitude of grains or kernels. 1601 Shaks. All's Well 
II. iii. 276. 1650 Fuller Pisgah ii. x. 219 Grapes of goodly 
greatness; yea the Hebrews report them to have been 
without any kernels. 1764 Harmer Observ. in. v. 209 
The pounded kernels of dates. 1865 Barnes Dorset Gloss,, 
AVFWtf/,.. commonly applied to the pips of pomaceous fruit. 

Cursor M, 1385 (Laud) Thiie carnellis lest & most 
Come from the holy gost. 1375 Creation 800 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 134 pat angel 3af him )>re Karnelis of 
pat appel-tre. 1534 More Treat, on Passion Wks. 1282/2 Ail 
the sowre crabes . . do take theyr sowreties of the carnell 
whereof the tree grew. 1609 Bible (Douay) Ps. viii. Comm. , 
The huskes and camels [of grapes] cast to hogges. 

2 . The softer (usually edible) part contained 
within the hard shell of a nut or stone-fruit. 

cxooo Sax.Leechd. III. 134 And opera hnutena cyrnlu. 
c 117S Lamb, Horn, 79 Me brekeS pe nute for to habbene 
pe curnel. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 14682 
Luytel notes pey toke, & holede pemipe kerneles out schoke. 
1377 Langl. P, pi. B. XI. 253 After pat bitter harke I.s a 
kirnelle [v. r, curnel] of conforte. c 1440 Gesta Rom, Ivi. 
373 (Addit. MS.) The ape wil gladly Ete the kyrnell of the 
note, for it is swete. 1526 Pitgr. Per/, (W. de W. 153 c) 5 b. 
As the shale of the nut to be broken that he may fedc of the 
Cornell. 1583 Stubbes Anat. Abus. n. (1882) 72 Bicause 
he cannot come by the carnell at the first, will therefore cast 
awaie both the nut and the carnell. 1640 Quarles Enckirid. 
It. xxxvi. He.. casts away the Kirnell, because hee hath 
lost the Shell. 1780 Cowper Progr. E>y. 419 We slight the 
precious kernel of the stone. And toil to polish its rough 
coat alone. 1865 Kingslev Herew. xii, A man . . so strong 
that he could shake a nut till the kernel went to powder. 

3 . The body of a seed within its husk or inte- 
guments : a. A grain of wheat or other cereal or 
graminaceous plant. 

a ixxs Ancr. R. 260 Heo breken pe eares bi pe weie & 
gniden pe comes [Afd'. T, curnles] ut. 1483 Caxton Cato 
2 b. At theyre ful rypyng there is no camel ne good com 
but chaff for the mooste parte. 1599 H. Buttes Dyeis dne 
Dinner Eviijb, Rize. Bright and cleare kernels, like 
Pearles Margarite. 1610 A. Daniel 195 The heniie 


.. contemneth a peaile, and prefeneth a barley cuniell. 
T 744 “So W. Ellis Mo,i. Husbandni. III. ii. 8 Long beads 
[of wheat] full of plump milky kernels. 1891 S. C.Scrivenlr 
Our Fields 4 Cities 146 The grain could not multiply to its 
natural extent when thirty kernels are thrown down upon 
a square foot of soil, 

b. Of other seeds. 

1796 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) II. 307 Seeds thread- 
shaped, containing a kernel at the base. 1838 T. Thomson 
Chem. Org, Bodies 898 Bonastre employed the same method 
to analyze the husk and the kernel of the seeds [of Jamaica 
pepper]. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4) II. 2$! 
Good seed [sainfoin] may be known by the husks being of 
a bright «Dlour, the kernel full and plump. x88o Grav 
Struct. Bot, (ed. 6) 417/2 Kernel, the nucleus of an ovule, 
or of a seed, i. e., the whole body within the coats. ‘ 

4 . A morbid formation of rounded form in any [ 
part of the body; esp. an enlarged gland in the 1 
neck or groin ; an inflamed tonsil. Usually in pi. 
Now chiefly if/a/. I 

I Fax or waxing kernels, a popular term for enlarged ' 
lymphatic glands in children, esp. in the neck. 

CIOOO Sax. Leechd. II. 240 Mis'-enlka adla . . cyrnelu 
uneaSlacnu & pam gelic. l 1400 Lat/ranc's Czrurg. 4 Of 
scrofules & glandeles pat hup curnellys pat comyth in pe 
fflessch. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 326/ 1 Of kyrnellys and 
botches of his face. 1528 P.aynel Salerno's Regim. R, By j 
kyrnels are vnderstande impostumes, whiche commonly | 
chance vnder p arme pittis and in the groynes. 1607 Top- 
sell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 197 The flesh of goats decocted 
in water take[s] away all bunches and kernels in the body 
1711 Lend. Gaz. No. 4921/4 A Kernel on the near side of j 
his Neck. i886 Jl'.Som, Word-bk., Kernels are very fie- 1 
quent with some individuaL, and are often painful. | 

6. A gland or glandular body ; a tonsil ; a lym- 1 
phatic gland or ganglion ; a rounded fatty mass 
(see quot. 1790). Ulos'c rare ox dial. ' 

Barth, DcP.R.\.\\\\ (MS. Bodl.)lf. 3i/2he ^ 
curnels vnder pe tuiige pat bredep pe spotell to saue pe 1 
moupe tunge . . [from] greete drynes. c 1400 Lan/ranc's ' 
Cirurg. 84 Glandeles, pat ben kiriielis [MS. B. kurnelijs] 
pat ben in pe ground [= groin] 1533 Elvot Cast. Hclthe 
(1539) 3r b. The kemelles and gristell .. if they he well 
digested they make good nourishment. 1607 Topslll 
Four-/, Beasts (1658) 530 The beginning of this disease is in 
the Almonds, or kernejs of the throat. 1674 Boyle E-xcell. 

T hcol. 11. iii. 148 That little kernel in the brain, called by many 
writers the Conation. 1790 W. Marshall IMidl, Counties 
(1796) II. (E. D. S.), Kernel, a bundle of fat before the 
shoulder of cattle: thoshi/!. 1893 Brit. Pled. /ml. 15 Apr. 
812 The thyroid [in the calf] is situated at the upper part of 
the neck.. though the lobes are closer together than in man, 
they are spoken of as two, each being named a ‘ kernel ' or 
' gland' . 

b. dial. The dug of a heifer. Craven Dial. 

6. ffl-- A granule, as of sand or salt. Obs, 

c 1440 yacob's [Fell 230 pe kyrnelys of pe grauel or of 
sande arn wyth-oute noumbre. 1564 Bccon Kosegay in 
Early IFks. (Parker Soc.) 206 VVIio having but .a kernel of 
Christian salt in his breast, will not hang wholly on this 
God f 0 i8x_s Forby Foe. E, Anglia s. v., A kernel of salt. 

Mining. (See quot.) Obs. rare~^. 

1757 tr. HenekeVs Pyritol. 333 Kernel is the best and 
richest small ore. 

7 , The nucleus of any structure or formation ; 
a core ; a centre of formation. 

1641 Best Farm. Bks. (Surtees) 24 The lambes stones., 
are accounted a very dainty dish, being fryed with parsley j ' 
. . after they are fryed browne. yow are to take of the upper- 
most filrnes, and to eate notninge but the very innermost 
kernells. 1665-6 Phil, Trans. I. 301 The Head .. having in 
its middle onely one round, hut very bright and big Kernel 
or speck 1692 Ray Dissol, World iii. (1732) 21 The middle 
Part or as he calk it the Kernel pi the Mountain. 1703 
Holcroft tr. Lavater s Physiog. .\ii. 63 This point may be 
called the kernel of the future bone. 1799 Kirwan Ceol. 
Ess. 49 The solid kernel of the globe. 1850 Leitch tr. C. 0 . 
Mailer's Anc. Art (ed, 2) § 83 Those images of the gods., 
in which a kernel of wood was overlaid with ivory and gold. 
1M7 Freem.^n Nornu Conq. 1 . iv. 186 This settlement, the | 
kernel of the great Norman Duchy. | 

b. A crystal or almond-shaped nodule of some i 
mineral embedded in a trappeaa rock or the like. 1 

1839 Murchison Silur. Syst. i. xxxvL 500 The trap is, for I 
the most part, an amygdaloidal greenstone, containing ker- 1 
nels of white calcareous spar. 

c, A Stone consisting of a nodule. 

1892 Skating Sf Curling 344_(Badin. Tibr.), If it can be 
secured as a boulder or kernel, it is perhaps of all stones the 
best, 

T he core or central part of anything non- ' 
material ; the gist of a narrative, the basis of a i 
system, etc. I 

1556 J. Hdvwood Spider ^ F. Ix.xviii. 73 Of my tale : the 
verie carnell or core, Must stand on two points. 1806 A. 
Knox in Mein. I. 13 ITiat which is the kernel of Christi- 
anity — to be spiritually minded. 1843 Carlyle Past ij- 
Pr. IV. ii. Wherein lies for him the true kernel of the matter. I 
9 . attrib. and Comb., as kernel btd,flavour, oil, ' 
refuse ; kernel-bearing, -breaking, -like, adjs. ; 1 
t kernel-fruit, fruit having seeds or pips (dis- ' 
tinguished from slone-fniit) ; so kernel fruit-tree ; ' 
+ kernel-reliahed a., flavoured with seeds or ker- 1 
nels; kernel-substance, the substance forming ] 
the nucleus of an ovum or other cell; nuclein; i 
+ kernel-water : see quot. ; f kernel-wort, the , 
figwort, Scrophitlaria nodosa, , 

1667 Phil. Trans. II. sir Those that are *Kernel.bearing , 
Animals, or chewing the Cud. 1693 Evelyn De la Quint, \ 
Compl. Card. Diet. s. v. Beds, ^Kernel Beds are N ursery 1 
Beds, wherein the Seed or Kernels ofKernel F ruit are sown 
in order to raise Stocks to Graff upon. 1887 Moloney I 


Forestry IF, A/r, 6$ '‘Kernel-breaking machines have been 
introduced. 1791 E-Darwin'-SrA Card. ii. 92 note. Apricot- 
kernels, peach-leaves . . and whatever possesses the '‘ktrnel- 
flavour. 16x2 Drayton Poly-olb. xviii. 298 Pippin, whicli 
we hold of *kernell-fruits the king. x^3 Eillyn De la 
Quint. Compl. Card. I. Diet. s. v, Fi-uit, Kernel-Fruit, is 
Fruit that comes of Kernels or Seeds, as Apples, Pears, 
Quinces. 1719 London & Wise Compl. Card 41 The time 
that Kernel Fruit-Trees require before ihej' attain to a fit 
Age for Bearing. 1898 P. M'inson 'Prop. Diseases xxxl. 
472 Hard *kernel-l(ke pieces can be felt in their interior. 
1877 A. B. Horton in Moloney Forestry IF. A/r. (1887) 41 
Second Palm *Kernel Oil. 1708 J. Philips Cyder n. 63 
Blissful Cups Of *Kernell-reIish'd Fluids. 1706 Phillips, 

'' Kernel-water, ., Liquor made of the Kernels of Cherries 
and Apricocks, pounded and steep’d in Brandj'. XS97 
Glrabdc Herbal ii, ccxlv. (1633) 717 Figwort or *KerneI 
Wort is called in Latin Sn opkutaria major. 

tKe'ruel, sb!^ Obs. Foims: a. 3-7 kernel, 
fpl. 3 kerneaus), 4 cernel, 5 kernell. 0 . {chiefly 
north.') 3-6 kirnel, (fi -elle), 4-6 kyrnell, (5 -elle,) 
5-6 kyrnale, (5 -aiJl, -eill). [a. ONF. kernel iu 
same sense, variant (by metathesis) of OF. crenel 
(now crineau ) ; see Ceenel. A third OF. form, 
camel, quarnel{moib.Y .carneau) gave ME. Caknel 
and CokneeI,] An indentation or embrasure in 
the battlement of a wall ; = Cuenel sb. i. Also 
pi. (rarely sing.) ~ battlements. 

012X5 Ancr. R, 62 And nis heo.. to folherdi, j;et halt hire 
heaued baldeliche uor 3 vt ijien open kernel . . pc kerneaus of 
be castel beoS hire buses juries. 01300 Cursor PI. 10016 
pe bailies thre o hat castel, pat ar sa wel wroght wit kirnel 
[Goti. cernel]. c 1330 R. Brunnx Chron, (:8io) 326 Wallis 
& kiniels stoute pe stones doun bette. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4:95 111 the kernels heere and there. Of arblasters grete 
plente were, CX425 Wyntoun Cron, 11 i. 37 Ane archare in 
a kyrnale slude. c 1430 Pilgr. Ly/ Manhode 1. iii. (1869) a 
At pe kcriielles ouer pe yate . j seyli pe penselles hanginge. 
xs6o Rolland Czi. Fenus 11. 586 With subtill wark it was 
sa roborat. Properlie alswa with kirnalis weill quadrat. 
1652 Urquk.vrt yeioeT ' Nks , (183;) ig6 Outjetting of kernels, 
erecting of prickets, barbicans, and such like, 
t Kernel, sb.a, obs. form of Cornels. 

1655 Moufet & Blnnet Health's Improv. (1746) 301 Ker- 
nels or Corneols are of a very astringent and binding Taste. 
Kernel (ksunel), v^ Also 5 kyr-, 8 kir-. 
[f. Kernel sb.i 

An is implied m ^ecyrnlude applaiinnAexws 

L. mala granata (Napier 0 - E. Glosses 102/3841),] 

1 1 . intr. To form kernels or seed. Of land ; To 
produce grain or corn. Obs. 

1483 Cath. Aftgl, 204/1 To kyrnelle, granare, granere, 
gianesccre, tnchoaliunm. x6ii Florid, /nglandulire,.,to 
glandulate, to kernell. 1707 Mortimer Husb, i, v. vii. (170B) 
108 In Staffordshire they sow Garden-Rouncivals in the 
Fields, and find them to kernel well, a xjzz LibLh Husb, 
no This ground kimelled very line. 

2 . irons. To enclose as a kernel in its shell. 

1652 Benlowes Theoph, xii. xliv, Though in rough shels 
our bodies kerneld are Our roof is neat. x8^ Blackmore 
Lornei xyii, The lilacs and the woodbines, just crowd- 
ing forth in little tufts, dose kernelling their 'blossoni. 

Ke'rnel, Z'.- Obs. exc. Hist. Also 5 Sc. kyr-, 
[a. ONF. kerneler, variant of carneler, creneler 
(mod.F. crenelc}'), f. kernel, crenel Kernel 
trans. To furnish with embrasures or battlements ; 
to crcnellate. (Cf. next.) 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 597 Alle wallis ben of witte . . 
And kerneled with crystendome. c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. 11. 
i. And kyrnalit it perfytly. x6io Holland Camden's 
Brit.i. 753 Licence_to fortifie and kernel his mansion house, 
that is to embatle it. 1747 Carte Hist, Eng. I. 688 It is 
evident . . that no body could erect a castle or kernel a house 
..without a license from the king. X796 PzaaE Anonym. 
IX. XXXV. (1809) 410 The_manor-houses..are called,. corf/w 
in case they had the privilege of being kemelled. 

Hence KeTnelled///. a. 

1706 Phillips, Kemelled Walls, Walls built with Cranies 
or Notches, for the better Conveniency of shooting, xy^ 
Brand Hist. Newcastle I. 172 The Keep, or Great Tower., 
had, no doubt a kemelled battlement. 

Ke'rnellate, V. arch. rare. [f. ppl. stem of 
med.L, kemellare : cf. prec. and Cabnilate 
trans, = prec. Hence Ke’rrtellated ppl. a, 

1851 Turner Dorn, .Arckii, I. vi. 260 In . , 1315, he obtained 
the license to kernellate, or fortify, his house at Bampton. 
x86x C- Innes Sk. Early Sc. Hist, 443 A stern square keep 
rudely kernellated. 

Kemelled, -eled (ka-meld), a.i [f. Kernel 
n5.i4--ED2.] fa. Of flesh: Full of kernels or 
glands. Obs. b. Of fruit ; Having a kernel. 

X398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. v. IxiL (MS. Bodl.) If. 31/2 
Kerneld and knottye [flesh] filleji and occupiej) lere and 
voide place and socovvreh be veines and be senewes. X719 
London & 'Wibc.Campi.Gard, 89 The Anjou sweet kerneil’d 
Apricot. 1841 Mrs. Loudon 1st Bk. Bot. (1845) 24 Most ol 
the kerneled fruits are indehiscent. 

Kemelled, al^, var. Corneled 2, Obs., cornered. 
Kemelless (kouneliles), a. [f. Kernel sbj -t- 
-LESS.] Without a kernel. 

1879 tr. Haeckels Evol. Plan II. xvi, 51 We.. assumed 
that the egg-cell.. falls back into the kernel-less cy tod stage. 
x88i Crdpkic IS Oct. 402/1 To pick up and crack the 
promising well-husked nut, but only to find it kemelless. 

+ Ke'ru.eUing', vbl. sb. Obs. rare. [f. Kernel 
vli ■¥ -ING 1.3 The forming of kernels or grains. 

^ 53»-3 Act 24 Hen, FI/I, c. 10 As well in the sowing of 
the same come and grayne, as at the riping and kernelTing 
of the same. 

f Keimellisli, a. Obs. rare'-^. [f. Kernel 
sbli -I- -isH 1 2.] = Keenelly I ; glandular. 



KEENELLY. 
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KERSEYMERE, 


1543 Thaherok Vtg-o’s Chirm'S, i. x. 10 The other parte of 
the Mesenterium is kernellysh. 

Kernelly, -ely (kauneli), a. Forms : see Ker- 
nel sbi}- [t Kernei si?- + -Y.] 

1 1 . Of flesh ; Consisting of, or full of, glands j 
glandular. Ohs. 

1398 Trevis\ Barth. Be P. R. v. Ixli. (MS. BodO If. 31/2 
pere is pre manere of flessche . . pe ])rid is curnely, 1341 R. 
Copland Guydon's Quest. Ckirit-rs. Ciij, The other is .. 
ciuddy and kyrnele, 1343 . Ravnold Byrth Mankynde (1564) 
46 Kamels and fatnesse spread abroade euery where on the 
karnelly body. 1548-77 Vicary A nat. ii. (1888) 22 Glandulus, 
knotty, or kurnelly fleshe. 1683 A. Snape Ana!. Horse i. 
Axiii. (1686) 48 These are glandulous, or kernelly. 

■hb. Containing granular concretions, rare—^. 
(:x40o Lanfratic's Cinirs. 93 pe'.e ben pe tokenes of pe 
cankre.. pe lippis ben grete, wan, or blak, hard, and vvipinne 
kirnely [v. r. kernelly]. 

2 . Of the nature of, or like, a kernel. 

1633 Moufet &_Bennet Health's hnprmi. (1746) 148 A 
Sow . . her Throat [is never void] of Kernelly Apostems. 1667 
Phil. Trans. II. 511 Kernelly and fleshy substances. 1840 
Jrnl. R. Affric. Sac. I. iv. 384 A sweet kernelly taste. 
Hence Ke'rnelliuess , ‘ fulness of kernels ’ (Bailey ) . 
Kerner : see Kbbn v.- 

Kexnii^ (kiuniq), vil. j 5 .t [f. Keen w.i + 
-ING 1.] Tne process of forming into grains ; seed- 
ing ; granulation. Also altrib., as kerning-period, 
-season, -time’, kerning-ground, (see quot. 1732). 

1669 WoRUDGE Syst. As>‘ic. (i68i)_ 135 The greater 
Trees, in their blossoming and kerning-time. Dvmpier 
Voy. II. II. 43 The Indians whose business . . is to gather 
the Salt thus into Heaps, wait here by turns all the Kerning 
Season. 173Z W. Ellis Pi act. Farmer Gloss., Keriimg 
ground is that which, drest well, will produce a great 
quantity of corn, as gravel does. 1744-50 — Mod. Hitshandm, 

I, 1. 47 A better kerning of the blossoms. 1894 Agrk. Gaz. 
16 July, The kerning period has been so favourable that 
there is every reason to expect a good yield in proportion to 
straw. 

Kerni:^ (kaunig), vbl. si.'^ [f. Kern v.'^ + 
-ING 1.1 ine operation of making kerns on type ; 
the malting of kerned letters. Also attrib. as kern- 
ing-knife, -stick, tools used in kerning letters. 

_ 1683 Moxon Mech. Excrc., Priniins ain. f S This Kern- 
ing-stick is somewhat more than an Handful long. .. He 
also provides a Kerning-knife. 1788 Chambers's Cycl. s. v. 
Fou>tdery, These ., are scraped on the broad-sides with 
a knife or file. . .This operation is called kerning. 1824 

J. Johnson Typogr. II, as The kerning of letters, it must 
be owned, may serve many good purposes. 

+ KeTnish, ct. Obs. rare. [f. Kern j/j.k + -ishi.] 
Of, or of the nature of, a kern. 

1381 Derricks Image tret. ii. Eiv b,To wouiide the harm, 
lesse sorte^ it is the Kamishe guise. 1641 Milton CA. 
Gffoi, I. vii, Ireland that was once the conquest of one 
single Earle with his privat forces, and the small assistance of 
a petty Kernish Prince. 

Kern-stone; see Kern sb."^ 2. 

Kerography, -lite, var. Cerogbaphy, -Lite. 
Kerosene (keT^sfn), sb. [irreg. f. Gr. 
wax -f -ENE.] A mixture of liquid hydrocarbons, 
a commercial product of the distillation of petro- 
leum; obtained also from coal and bituminous 
shale, and extensively used as a lamp-oil. 

First manufactured by Abraham Gesner, shortly after 
1846 (1865 Gesner Coal, Petrol, etc. g),and frequently called 
kerosene oil. Also commonly known as petroleum, which 
properly denotes the crude mineral oil from which kerosene 
IS obtained. But the usual name is paraffin oil or paraffin’, 
sometimes American paraffin (oil) is_ used to distinguish 
kerosene from the oil obtained from British shales. 

1834 A. Gesner in U. S, Patent Rep. 462 The new product 
or composition of hydrocarbon for illuminating and other 
purposes called Kerocene. 1838 Simmonds Bict. Trade, 
Kerosene, a liquid hydro-carbon obtained from a species of 
bituminous shale in New Brunswick. 18S4 Eliz. Murray 
Ella Norman II. 206 He had brought in.. a large tin of 
kerosine, to fill up and light the lamps in the bar. 1881 
Watts Diet. Ckem. VIII. 1309 Illuminating Oil, Petroleum, 
Kerosene, PaiaflSn Oil, Refined Paraffin, has a large and 
increasing consumption for lamps, etc. 1894 Dublin Rev. 
Oct. 434 The American oil gives about 80 per cent, of 
kerosene, 

"b. attrib, and Comb., as kerosene lamp, -manu- 
facturer, oil, shale, spectrum, "works, etc- 
1883 Dicey Federal St. 1 . 21 A store of Kerozene oil had 
caught fire. 1876 Daily News 22 Aug. 6 He lost his kero- 
sene stove, and his square sail by the upset. 1879 Gd, 
IFordsM-sx, 164 Pots, pans, vessels of wood, kerosene larnps. 
i88g Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. II. 305 The color sensitive- 
ness of a photographic plate. . j udged by a kerosene spectrum. 
i8g6 Mrs. Croker Village Tales 221 Treasure, which was 
buried in a kerosene-oil tin. 

Ke'roseUGi [f- prec. sb.] trans. To saturate 
with kerosene, esp. in order to render inflammable. 

1883 Pall Mall Gaz. 20 Mar. The cities that are, for- 
sooth, to he kerosened and dynamited. 1894 Blachw. Mag. 
Sept, 394 The cook who strains his master’s soup through 
a much kerosened lamp-cloth. 

Kerosoleue (ke'rdscjifh). [Arbitrary f. Kero- 
sene, with insertion of -ol q.v.] An oil with 
antesthetic properties, distilled from petroleum; 
petroleum ether. 

i8fi* Shrewslttry Weekly Observer ai Sept., Under the 
name of ‘ kerosolene ’ a new anasthetic has lately been 
undergoing investigation in America. 1888 in Syd. Soc. Lex, 
Kerp, obs. or dial, form of Carp v? 
c 1300 Yng, Childr. Bk. 120 in Bahees Bk. 23 Be not besy 
forto kerpe. 1886 Elworthy W. Som. JVord-fk. s. v., What s 
the good o’ keeping on kerpin about it’? 


Kerr, kerre : see Cab. Carr, Ker. 

IlKerrief keerie (ke-ri, ki<>-ri). Also 8-9 
kirri, 9 kierie, kiri, keeri, keri(e. [Hottentot or 
Bushman. Kolbe 1745 has ^ Kirri a stick or staff’, 
Arbousset Bushman Vocab. ‘ Club, KerV P\ A short 
club or knobbed stick used as a weapon by natives 
of South Africa. See also Knobkebry. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. j88 The Kirri is 
about three foot long! and about an inch thick. 1785 
G. Forster tr. Sparnnasts Voy. Cape G. Hope (1786) II. 9 
"They were all of them armed with . .javelins, which they 
call hassagais, as well as with short sticks, to which they 
gave the name of kirris. 18x3 Barrow Trav. S. Africa 
367 The Keerie, or war-club. 1824 Burchell T rav. S. Afr. 

I. 354 A keeri or kirri (a short knob-stick) in his hand. 1883 
Haggard K. Solomon's Mines x. (1887) 160 Savage-looking 
men . . with spears in one hand and heavy kerries in the other. 

attrib. X73X Medley Kolben's Cape G. Hope I. 330 The 
women rarely trouble themselves to interpose when the men 
fight only with Kirri sticks. 

Kerrite (ke'rait). Min. [Named in 1873 after 
Prof. W. C. Kerr.] A kind of vermiculite found 
in North Carolina, of a pale greenish yellow 
colour with a lint of brown. 

1873 Amcr. Philos. .S'zic. _XIII. 396 Kerrite.. consists of 
innumerable fine scales, which under the microscope do not 
present a definite shape. 

Kerry (kcTi). [See def. 1.3 

1 . attrib. as adj. Belonging or native to Kerry, 
a county in the S.W. of Ireland. Kerry security, 
witness (see quots.). 

1783 Grose Diet. V-utg. T., Kerry Security, bond, pledge, 
oath and keep the money. _ i8z8 C. Croker Fairy Leg. ii. 
18 A Kerry witness .. signifies a witness who will swear to 
anything. 1883 Ladv Brassev The Trades 99 Queer little 
Hindoo cattle, something like Brittany or Kerry cows. 

2 . absoL as sb. A cow of a breed belonging to 
Kerry, noted for the quality of the milk. 

t88o Daily News 21 Dec. 5/5 'The little Kerries are greatly 
prized as ‘milkers’. 1888 Blackw. Mag. Dec. 812 The 
skin of a little Kerry sufficed to make two pairs. 

+ Kerry-merry-'b'aff. Obs. rare. Also 6-7 
kiri(e-jmirie-. [app. of fanciful coinage: the 
last element is prob. BvFT sb.^] Some kind of 
blow or buffet ; perhaps aloud but not severe blow, 
such as one given in sport with the hollowed hand. 

(Halliwell’s statement that the term denoted ‘ a kind of 
material of which jerkins were formerly sometimes made ’ 
appears to be quite unsupported by evidence.) 

XS98 Florio, Tarldffiola, the. .black and blue of a blow 
or hurt. Also a blow giuen with ones knuckles vpon ones 
head. Also a klrimiriebufF, 1602 Middleton Blurt, Master 
Const. I. i. 223 Trickes! tricltes; kerry merry buffe; how 
now lad, in a traunce ? x6S9 'Touriano, Buffiettdre, to buffet 
or clap one on the mouth, to give one a kirie-mirie-buff. 

Kers, -se, -as, obs. or dial. ff. Cress. 
Kersantite (kousantsit). Min. Also -yte. 
[f. Kersanton, a hamlet near Brest in Brittany.] 
A fine-grained porphyritic compound of oligoclase 
and mica, containing also hornblende and quartz. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) 348 Oligoclase. .occurs, .in a 
micaceous dioryte (called kersantyte) at Visembach in the 
Vosges. 1879 [see next]. 

Kersanton (ko-jsantyn). Min. [See prec. : 
named by Riviere.] A dark-coloured rock allied to 
kersantite. 

186a G. P. ScROPE Volcanos (ed. 2) 112 The augitic rocks 
of this class have likewise numerous varieties, respectively 
called . . Diabase, Kersanton, [etc,]. 1879 Rutlev Siud. 
Rocks xii. 239 Kersantite differs mainly from kersanton in 
containing more or less hornblende. 

Kersen, dial, form of Christen v. 

Kersey (kSuzi). Now rare. Also 5 kerseye, 
5-6 carsey, -say, 6 carsy(e, -soye, -ssey, -esye, 
caasaye, kersay, karsey, 6-7 karsie, carsie, 
-zie, 6-8 kersie, -sy, 7 fcerzie. [Possibly named 
from the village of Kersey in Suffolk (cf. Kendal, 
Worsted, etc., as names of fabrics) ; though evi- 
dence actually connecting the original manufacture 
of the cloth with that place has not been found. 
See note below.] 

1 . A kind of coarse narrow cloth, woven from 
long wool and usually ribbed. 

1390 Eari Derby's Exp. (Camden) 89 Pro iijtm vlnis et di. 
de kersey. X481 Howard Househ. Bks. (Rovb.) 17 Item, 
half yerd kersey for my lady. 1502 Ld. Treas. Acc. Scot. 

II. 198 For iij elne quhit carsay to be ane cote to the King 
xiijs. \ld. 1M3-4 Old City Acc. Bk. in Arckasol. Jrnl. 
XLIII, For iij quarters of yallow carssey for hose xv X580 
Lyly Euphues (Arb.) 443 The Sunne . . shineth aswel vpon 
course carsie, as cloth of tissue. X607 RowlandsD^ Merrie- 
man (1609) 6 The Stockings that his clownish Legges did 
fit. Were Kersie to the calfe, and t’other knit. 1724 Ramsay 
Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 170 Her stockings were of Kersy 
green As tight as ony silk. 1772-84 Cook Vey. (1790) 1 . 164 
English broad-cloth, and red Kersey they highly esteemed. 
XS34 Ht. Martineau Moral i. 17 A substantial petticoat 
of serge or cloak of kersey. 

2 . With a and pi. ■{•a, A piece of kersey of 
a definite size. Obs. b. A make or variety of 
kersey (chiefly in pH). 

In the i6-i7th c. kerseys are commonly contrasted with 
cloths or broad-cloths', the size of the latter was fi.xed by 
the statute of 1463 as 24 yds. long by 2 wide, while a ker.sey 
was only x8 yds. long and a yard and a nail in width. The 
act of 1352 enumerates various kinds of kerseys, as ordinary, 
sorting, Devonshire (called dozens), and check kerseys, and 


fi.xes their lengtfi as between 17 and 18 yard.?; in 1557 Aus 
was reduced to between 16 and 17. About i6i8 we find 
three kersies reckoned as equal to one cloth (see Cloth 8). 

X465 Act 4 Edvj._ IV, c. l Ordeignez est..que chescun 
drap appelle Kerseie . . conteigne^ en longeure xviij aulnes 
. .& en laeure une aulne & la naile [etc.]. 13x7 Act Com. 
Counc. 8 Hen. VIII, Bioad-Cloths, Carsies, Cottons, Bridge- 
water Frizes, Dosseins, or any other manner of Cloth made 
of wool. 1343 Brinklow Compt. ii. (1874) 12 Demand the 
clothyer, if he lyued not better whan he sold . . his carseys 
for x.xij or xxiij pownd the pack. 1399 Hakluyt Voy. II. 
I. 137 Also we had three kintals of cotten wooll for a carsie. 
1603 Breton Paste with Packet Diij, I have sent you over 
fourscore broadcloathes and thirty carries. X769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. III. 148 'I’he great Demand of Kerseys 
for cloathing the Annies abroad. x8io J. 'T. in Risdon's 
Sttrv. Devon p. xxiv, The Devonshire kersies were . . in 
great request, and were generally known by the name of 
'i’iverton kersies. 

t e. pi. = sense i. Ohs. 

1367 in Hay Fleming Mary Q. ffiScois (1897) 506 Item to 
be cotte and hoyss of blew carsis. 1634 Sir T. Herbert 
Trav. 146 Short wide stockings of English cloth or Kersies. 

3. pi. Trousers made of kersey. 

Carlyle Sart. Res. 1. ix, Girt with thick double- 
milled kerseys J half buried under shawls and broadbrims. 
1864 Payn Lost Sir Massingberd 84 He was dressed in a 
blue Japelled coat, light waistcoat, and kerseys. 

4. attrib. or as adj. Made of kersey. 

1377 Harrison England ii. vii. (1877) i. 172 An English- 
man, .contented himselfe with his fine c.Trsie hosen. 1394 
Plat Jeiuell-ho. ir. 41 Let the same runne through acouise 
white karsey gellie bagge. 1602 Warner Alb. Enec. ix. 
xlvii. (1612) 218 Blacke karsie stockings. 17x4 Gay Sheph. 
Week II. 37 Thy neckcloth . .o'er thy Kersey Doublet spread- 
ing wide. 1822 Scott Nigel .wii, The old gentleman in 
the kersey hood. 

fb- Plain, homely. Obs. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. Z.. V. ii. 413 Hencefoith my woinge 
minde shall be exprest In russet yeas and honest kersie 
noes. 

5. Comb., as kersey -clothier, maker. 

1387 Fleming Contin. Holinshed III. 1010/2 Now it is 
cheeflie inhabited uith merchants, kersie-clothiers, and all 
sorts of artificers. 1398 Stow Surv. London (1734) II. 
V. i.x. 267/1 Cloth and Kersy making decayed. 

Hence •f'Ke’rsey v., to clothe in kersey, rare-"^. 
X627-47 Feltham Resolves i. xxviii. 94 When the sun- 
bak'd Peasant goes to_ feast it with a Gentleman, he washes, 
and brushes, and kersies himself in his holy day cloathes. 

[Note. Historically the evidence is in favour of the name 
being of English origin; Caersigevtas the OE. form of Kersey 
in Suffolk (Earle Land Charters 484). Panni cersegi were 
manufactured in England in 12625 were important 

English expoits in 1390; drap de Kersy Va mentioned along 
with other fabrics named fiom places in 1399! carides 
dAngleterre are mentioned in French in 1630 ((jodef. 
Compl.), xnA kentischer kirsey '\n German in 1716 (Grimm). 

At an early dale the word appears in OF. as carizt,carisi 
(1433 ttt Godef. Compl.), later carisie and carisel. It is 
also common in MDu. as kerseye, kaersay, carcey, etc. (mod. 
Du. karsaai), and is found in G. as kirset, kirsekei (earlier 
Carney) ; also Da. kersei, kirsci, and Sw. hersing. It, and 
Sp, ciirisea are app. from the older F. forms. 

1262 in Gross Gild Merck, H. 4 (Gild Merchant of An- 
dover) Memorandum de illis qui ponunt lanam de Ispania 
in pannis cersegis \,mispr. tersegis]. X390 Rolls of Par It. 

111.281/2 _Les liges du Roialme qe amesnent une manere de 
Marchandise appellez Keiseyes as parties de dela. Ibid. 
282/1 Touchant I'envoye des ditz Kerseyes franchement. 
1399 Ibid. III. 437 Nul Drap de Kersy, Kendale-cloth, Frise 
de Coventree, (ioggeware,ne nulle autre estreit ne remenant 
d’Engleterre, ne Drap de Gales, ne soloient ,. paier nul 
Coket ne autre Custume.l 

Kerseymere (ka’Jzimiai), Also karsimir. 
[A corrujjtion of Casstmere (q- v.), due to erro- 
neous association tvith Kersey.] 

1, A twilled fine woollen cloth of a peculiar 
texture, one-third of the warp being always above, 
and two-thirds below each shoot of the weft. 

1798 W. Taylor in Monthly Rev. XXV. 577 The purple 
kerseymere, which is essentially requisite to this senatorial 
toga._ 1802 Med. Jrnl. VIII. 234 That kind of cloth called 
Karsimir is best calculated for retaining the moisture. x8x3 
biR R. Wilson Priv. Diary II. 187 Waggon loads of cotton 
goods and kerseymeres. 1876 Geo. Eltot Dan. Der. xxxix, 
A figure . . tall and physically impressive, even in his kid 
and kerseymere. 

b.//. (rarely rz’w^.) Trousers made of kerseymere. 
1840 Hood Kihnansegg, Her first Step li. If he had not 
lo.st some inches clear By looking down at his kerseymere. 
1848 Thackeray Bk. Snobs xxiv, Stripes., proceeded to gut 
my poitmanteau, and to lay out my black kerseymeres. 

2. attrib, or as adj. Made of kerseymere. 

1836 Marryat 'paphet xi, Silk stockings, shoes, and white 
kerseymere kneed breeches, 1843 Borrow Bible zn Spain 
Ivii. 324/1 A man about sixty, dressed in a grey ker.seyraere 
coat. 

Kerseynette, corrupt form of Cassinette. 

1846 in Worcester- Hence in later Diets, 

f Kersp, variant of kirsp. Crisp sb. Obs. 

1508 Dunbar Tua mariit IVemen 138 A curche of kersp 
allther fynest. 

Kerss, obs. foim of Cabse, Cress. 

Kert, obs. Sc. form of Carte l 2 , chart, map- 
fKert, var. of (or error iox)geri, pa.t. of Gar v. 

c X37S Sc, Leg. Saints vii. ( Jacobus Minor) 401 He bat kei t 
blynd mejn clerly se. . He helpe Jje gyf it be his wil. 

Kertill, -tyl, obs. forms of Kirtle. 
t Kerua, obs. form of Caraway. 

e 1300 Lloyd Treas, Health Dj, Suffumigacion of 

ye oyle of kerua, 

Kerve, obs. and dial, form of Carve v. 
Kervel, -ell, -ale, -yle, obs. ff. Carvel. 
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II Kerygma (kjVi'gma). [Gr. KTjpv^ixa pro- 
clamation, preaching, f. ic^pvaauv to proclaim.] 
Preaching ; proclamation of religious truth. 

i88g Dublin Rev. kpt. 315 My account of the Kerygma 
and the Rule of Faith. 1894 tr. Hardtack's Hist. Dogma 
iv. 255 note, The traditional complejc of the Christian 
Kerygma. 1899 Stalker Christology of Jesus i. 24 [The 
words of J esus] are kerygma, not dogma ; nature, not science. 

Kerystic (kz'ri-stik), a. and sl>. [ad Gr. type 
^KTipvarttcos , f. Krjpiaauv to preach.] a. adj. Re- 
lating to, of the nature of, preaching, "b. sb. in//. 
The study of preaching, 

1882-3 ScHAFF Eiicycl. Retig. Knoivl. ll.ioii Some, .have 
discarded the term ‘homiletics ' altogether, and substituted 
in its ste.ad, as more comprehensive, ‘ kerystics '. 

Kes, Kesar, obs. forms of Kiss, Kaiser. 

Kesh, kesk, dial forms of K.E.X, 

Kesh-work : see Kish sh^ 

Keskoo, keskossou, var. Couscous, -coussou. 

1878 Hooker & Ball Morocco 26S A dish of keskossou. 
1891 Hall Caine Scapegoat xxv, Fifty camels’ load of 
keskoo. 

Keslep,-lip, -lop, northern ff.CHEE 3 ELiP,-LEPl. 

1S34-S Durham Acc. Rolls ^Surtees) 112 Et sol. pro le 
kesseloppes.,4f. 1370 Levins // nw/. 70/25 Keslep, renet 
bag coaguluni. 1624 Hatoorth Househ. Bks. [Surteesj 216, 
ij keslops, viij'*. 

Kesse, obs. f. Kiss v. Kest, -e, obs. ff. Cast 
sb. and v . ; obs. pa.t. of Kiss v. Keateyn, var. 
of Chesteine Obs. 

Kestrel (ke’strel). Forms; a. 6-7 castrell,6-8 
-el, 6-9 -ill, 7-8 -il, -eril; kastrell, 11(1, -al, -el. 
j 3 . 6-7 kist-, 7 kest-, kaist-, keistrell, 6- kestrel, 
-il. 7. 7-9 coistrell, -il, coystrel, -il. [ME. 
castrel, app. corresp. (through *i'as'rel, *casser£l) to 
OF. cresseyelle^ crecerelle, quenerelle^ mod, Poitevin 
casserelle. The ulterior etymology is obscure, and 
it is difficult to reconcile the different OF. forms 
with each other or the It. equivalents. See Godef., 
Cotgr., and Rolland Faune popul. de la France II. 
31. The rare coistrel is prob. due to confusion 
with Coistrel, groom, varlet.] 

1 . A species of small hawk {Falco ihimmculus , 
or Tinnuncuhis alaudarius), also called Stannel 
OT Windhover, remarkable for its habit of sustain- 
ing itself in the same place in the air with its head 
to the wind. The name is extended to about 15 
foreign species of the restricted genus Tinmmcultts. 

a. 14.. Turn. To/enhani, Reest ix, Ther Cantrell in 
cambys, And capulls in cullys. *577 B. Googe Htresbach's 
Hush III. (1586) 170 There is a kinde of Hauke, that natur- 
ally is terrible to other Haukes, and preserveth the Pigion ; 
the common people call it Castrell. _ 1621 Burton Anat. 
Mel. It. ii. IV (1631) 268 Some reclaime Ravens, Castrils, 
Pies, etc., and man them for their pleasures. 1725 Leoni 
tr. Alberti's Archit, I 97/1 If in one corner, .you enclose a 
Kastrel, it will secure your Dove-house from birds of prey. 
1829 J. Hocc in FourC. Eng Leii. (Camden) 421 The hilU 
of Westmoreland that can nourish nothing better than a 
castrill or stone-chat I 

x6az znd Pt /’nwiarr. t il. 175 Those eggs 

which have ben filcht from the nest[s] of Crowes and 
Kestrells. _i6o8 Topscll Serpents (1638) 65s Those kind of 
Hawks which ate called Kaistrels or Fleingals 176S Pen- 
nant Zool. (1768) 1 . 149 The kestril breeds in the hollows of 
trees. 1816 Kirby & Sp. Entotuol. (1828) I. ix. 288 Among 
the Accipitres the kestril devours abundance of insect--. 
1870 Morris Earihly Par. II. iii. 348 As on unheard wings 
The kestrel hangs above the mouse. 2893 Newton Diet. 
Birds 479 _ Some of the islands of the Ethiopian Region 
have peculiar species of Kestrel, as the T. newtom of Mada- 
gascar.. and T. gracilis oi the Seychelles;, .the Kestrel of 
the Cape Verd Islands has been separated as T. neglectus. 

y. a t6i 3 OvFtHBURY A IFi/i, etc. (1638) 183 Like a 
Coistrell he strives to fill himselfe with wind, and flies 
againstit. idSyDRVoeN ///«nl<^/’.iii 1119. 1831 H. Neele 
Romance Hist. I. 21, \ would stake my noblest falcon 
against the vilest coystril in England. 

b. or in fig. context, applied to persons, 
usually with contemptuous force. 

1389 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 64 _ Nay I thought no 
lesse . . that you would proue such a kinde of kistrell. x6ji 
Fletcher Pilgrim i. i, But there is another in the wind — 
some castrell That hovers over her, 1820 Scott Monasi. 
xix, Thou art thyself a kite, and kestrel to boot. 

2 . attrib., as kestrel bird, breed, kind. 

1590 Spenser F. Q. u iii. 4 In his kestrell kynd A pleasing 
vaine of glory he did fynd. 1596 Nashe Saftt'oii JValdeK 
K ij, One of these kistrell birds, called a wind-sucker. 1831 
H. Neele Romance Hist. I. 194 A bird of such a coystril 
breed. 

Ket Obs. exc. dial. Also 6 kytte. [a. ON. kjpt 
(’.—*kelwo'^), flesh, in mod. Icel. also ket (Sw. ko'it, 
Da, k^d, kjjid!).} Raw flesh; carrion; also/??-, 
trash, rubbish, 

c 1240 Bestiary 438 He billeS one Se foxes fel, Wo so telleS 
idel spel. And he tireS on his ket Wo so him wi 3 sinne fet 
(= feeds] 1386 Scatter Manor Records in JV. IP. Line. 
Gloss., That no man throwe no kytte or caryon vnto the 
heighe waye. 16x6 Sorfl._& Markh. Country Fapne 677 
Your raw flesh meate (which amongst huntsmen is called 
ket). 1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss._(E. D. S,), Ket, 
carrion, 1808-80 Jamieson, Ket, hett, carrion, the flesh of 
animals, especially sheep, that have died of disease or from 
accident. 1893 Harthumhld. Gloss., Ket. 

Cotnb. 1828 Craven Dial., Ket-craw, a carrion crow. 

Ket 2 . Sc, ra 7 -e~^, [cf. Cot j/j. 2 ] ‘A matted, 
hairy fleece of wool’ (Jam.). 


1782 Burns_ Poor Maine's Elegy vi. She was nae get 
o' moorland tips, Wi’ tawted ket, an' hairy hips. 

Ketate (kf-te’t). Chem. [f. Ket-one + -ate^.] 
An ether of ketone. 

1892 Morlfy & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem. III. 101/2. 
Ketch fketj), sby Nant. [Later form of cache. 
Catch sb. 2, with e for a as in keg, kennel, kestrel, 
etc.] A strongly-built two-masted vessel, usually 
from IQO to 250 tons burden, formerly much used 
as a bomb-vessel (see Bomb-ketch) ; now a 
similarly rigged small coasting vessel, 

[1481 — : .see Catch 1635 Cromwell Lei. 13 June 
in Carlyle, Those [dispatches] which were sent by a ketch 
immediately from hence. 1663 Loud. Gaz. No. 3/4 Thurs- 
day last the Drake Friggot, and a Ketch with Goods, . . 
were put back by the storms. 1720 De Foe Cnpt. Singleton 
xviii. (1840) 315 She sailed, with square sail and miren- 
mast, like a ketch. 1876 T. _Hardv Ethclberta II. 44 
Outside these lay' the tanned sails of a ketch or smack. 

b. attrib. and Comb., as ketch fashion, rig, 
ketch-rigged adj. 

1819 Rees Cycl. s. v., At present only a few coasting 
vessels are rigged ketch fashion. 1843 Nicolas Disp. 
Kelson II. 177 La Vierge de Consolation, one hundred and 
twenty tons, ketch-rigged. iBgt Daily Nexus 13 Feb. 3/5 
Some twelve thousand square feet of sail spread in what 
is known as the ‘ Salcombe ketch rig'. 

Ketch, f/1.2 [See Jack Ketch.] The hangman. 
Hence Ketch v. trails., to hang; Ketchcraft, the 
hangman’s craft. 

1681 T. Flatman //rmc/rVr/r N o. 14 ‘Squire Ketch 
rejoices as much to hear of a new Vo.v, as an old Sexton 
does to hear of a new Delight, dbid. No. 18 Well 1 If he 
has a mind to he Ketch’d, speed him say I. 1706 Wooden 
lYor/d Dissected (1708) 80 For a running Noose, this new 
Ketch is but a Fool to him. 1840 Fraser's Mag. XXI. 210 
Ignor.antof m.myofthe secrets of ketchcraft. 1839 Matsell 
Focab. s. V. (Farmer), I’ll ketch you : I'll hang you. 

Ketch, var. Catch sb .^ ; obs. f. Reach -v. 

•J Ketchepillar. Sc. Obs. rare~~^. [f. *ketche., 
cachepill, Cachespell -f -eb L] A tennis-player. 

1300-J0 VtxrspKB. Poems xly, 66 Sa mony rakkettis, sa 
mony ketche-pillaris, Sic ballis, sic nackettis, and sic tuti- 
villaris. .Within this land was nevir hard nor sene. 

Ketchup (kc'tjnp). Also 8 kitehup: see also 
Catchup, [app. ad. Chinese (Amojt dial.) kSe- 
chiap or M-tsinp brine of pickled fish or shell-fish 
(Douglas Chinese Diet. 46/1, 242/1). Malay 
kechap (in Du. spelling ketjaf), which has been 
claimed as the original source (Scott Malayan 
Wds, in English 64-67), may be from Chinese. 

_ The Japanese kiijap, alleged in some recent diets., is an 
impossible form for that language, (terror for Javnnese,)\ 
A sauce made from the juice of mushrooms, 
walnuts, tomatoes, etc., and used as a condiment 
with meat, fish, or the like. Often with qualifica- 
tion, as imtshroom ketchup, etc. 

171 X Lockyer Acc. Trade India 128 Soy comes in Tubbs 
from Jappan, and the best Ketchup from Tonquin ; yet 
good of both sorts are made and .sold very cheap m China. 
1748 Mrs. Harrison House-kpr.'s Pocket-bk. i. (ed. 4) 2, 
I therefore advise you to lay in a Store of Spices, . .neither 
ought you to be without .. Kitehup, or Mushroom Juice. 
1817 Byron Btppo viii, Buy in gross .Ketchup, Soy, Chili- 
vinegar, and Harvey. 1840 Dickens Barn. Fudge (1849) 
91/1 Some lamb chops (breaded, with plenty of ketchup). 
1874 Cooke Fxmgi 8g One important use to which several 
,, fungi can be applied, is the manufacture of ketchup. 
Ketch- word, obs. f. Catchwobd (sense 3). 

17x3 M. Davies Athen. Brit. I. Pref. 4 Pamphlets be- 
come more and more.. Ketch- words to Informers, . .Heart- 
ease to Censurers. 

+ Kete, a. and adv, Ohs. [Early ME. kete 
felte), not known in OE.: etymology uncertain. 

Perh. related to ON. kseti sb., cheer, gladness, f. kdtr 
cheerful, merry. Kluge {Paul’s Grundr. (ed- 2) I. 939) .sug- 
gests an unrecorded ON. kxtr, beside kdtr, but of this 
there is no evidence. Cfi also Bjbrkeman Scandinavian 
Loanxjuds. in ME. (1900) 174.] 

A. adj. 1 . Of persons (or animals) : Bold, for- 
ward; brave; distinguished. 

czayS Sayings of Bede 47 in Horstm. Aliengl. Leg. (1881) 
306 Pikede be)) ))e shete, And wormes )wr be)) kete hete, 

ounimete] To don Jie soule tene. Ibid. 131 Satanas )>e kete 
[rimes strete, ounimete, hijete] Here soule wille derien. 
(Cf. other versions in Sinners Beiuare 53, 143 in O. E. Misc. 
73> 76.'] £1350 Will. Faleme 330 Wnanne J)ou komest 

to kourt among ))e kete lordes. CX400 St. Alexius aor 
(Laud MS.) He to a borugh com pat mychel was & kete 
[rime grele infl c 1449 Pecock Repr. i, 1. 5 In this. . hold- 
ing thei ben so kete and so smert and so tvantoun. 

2 . Of things : Great, strong, powerful, violent. 

a xago Magdalena 369 in .S’. Eng, Leg. 1 , 472 pe stormes 
beoth so kete [rime letc inff To quellen us huy ))enchez. 
a 1300 Fragm, Pop. Sc. (Wright) 262 For the grete hete Of 
the sonne that is above, the leomes beoth so kete. <11330 
Syr pegarre 337 Thanne he herde a noise kete In o valai, 
an dintes grete. 

B. adv. Boldly, bravely ; quickly. 

CX380 Sir Ferunib. 3667 pe Sarasyn pat opon him set 
After Richard prikede ket. Ibid. 4596 A litel by-fore ))e 
jeate. . .Cbarlys gan fi^te. .And slo3e pe Sarsyns kete. 
Hence t JCetly adv., quickly, hastily. Obs. 

<1x330 Will.^ Palcme -Ldefi 3 he..kom ketly to ))emperour 
& kurteisly him gret. Ibid, 3023 pan pat comli quen ketli 
vp rises. 

f Kete V., obs. var. Get v, (pa. t. kat, pa. pple. 
(y)kete). 

c x42(i Chron. Vilod. 673 For he shuld knowell ))t he had 
kete of God mercy and grace, Ahd kete w* hurr' repentaunce 


hevene bly.s. Ibid. 840 Kyng Fduarus dou3ter yche u ene he 
was, Y-kete hot upon a wenche. Ibid. 1094 And w" his 
travell his lyf lode kat. 

Kete, obs. f. Kite. Ketel, Ketelok, obs. ff. 
Kettle, Kedlock. Keth, kethe(n, var. Kithe 
V, Ketharan, -therin, obs. ff. C.\teran sb.'^ 

Kether, dial. corr. of Quoth.v. 

1698 Unnat.MotIier(iA.)He\,\idi \ handsom,kethei ! sine 
somebody has been rouling him in the rice. 

II KethilD, -ibh. (kep 7 -v). Heb. 0 . T. Also ketiv, 
chetiv, cetib, [Fleb. yns k'thibh written.] The 
name given to the traditional leading in the text 
of the Hebrew Old Testament : see Keri. 

1644, etc. [see Kfri], 

Ketine (krtain). Chem. [f. KET(ONE + -iNEf'.] 
An oily liquid, CjHgNa, or one of a series of 
homologous bases C„Ho«_tNn formed by the 
reduction of nitrosoacetone and its homologues by 
sodium (or tin) and hydrochloric acid. 

1892 Morley & Muir Watts' Diet. Chem. III. lor. 

Ketling, -yng, obs. forms of Kitling. 

Ketloek, var. Kedlock. Ketly: see Kete a. 

Ketone (krtoun). Chem. [a, Ger. keion (pi. 
ketone), a modification of Acetone, introduced by 
Gmelin, Handhzich d. Chem. (ed. 4, 1S48) IV. 40, 
1 S7.] The name of a class of chemical compounds 
formed by oxidation of the secondary alcohols or 
carbinols, to which they stand in some respects in 
the relation of aldehydes. The lowest of the series, 
dimethyl ketone, is common Acetone, - 

‘The ketones, in their simplest form, contain a carbonyl 
gioup CO attached to two monad hydiocarhon radicles. 
If the two radicles are identic.al as in acetone, the compound 
is a simple ketone ; if different, as in methyl-ethyl-ketoiie 
CHj-CO CHa-CHs, it isa wavrfketone. Compounds con- 
taining tv.0 carbonyl groups are termed diketones; those 
containing three txdketones’ (Morley & Muir Watts’ Diet. 
Chem. III. 102/2). 

1831 Brazier & Gossleth in Q. Jrnl. Chem. Soc. IIP. 

213 A new cl.ass of bodies known under the name of ace- 
tones or ketones. Ibid. In preparing the ketone of caproic 
acid. 1852 Watts tr. Gmclin’s Handbk. Chem. Vll. 

214 (headixig) Acetones in general or Ketones. All ketones 
are highly combustible. 1872 — Diet. Chew. VI. 764 
A peculiar penetrating smell, which deserves to be called 
the ketone-smell. 1873 — Foxunes’ Chem, (ed. ii) 595 
The formation of a ketone by oxidation is the essential 
characteristic of a secondary alcohol. 1897 A Uhxitt’s Sysi. 
Med. III. 200 Glucose (CsHisOe) now regarded as a ketone 
of a hex.atoraic alcohol. 

Hence Keto'nic a., of or pertaining to ketones, 
as in ketonio acid, a compound containing the 
radical carbonyl, CO, and having the characteristic 
properties of both a ketone and an acid. So 
Xe'tol, a ketonic alcohol ; Ke'tose, a sugar uhich 
is a ketonic alcohol, e. g. Icevulose, or fruit sugar. 

189* Morley & Mum Watts Diet, Chem. III. 103/1 
Certain ketonic acids part with carbon dioxide, forming 
ketones. 1899 M’Gow.in tr. Bentihsen's Organ. Chem. 
245 These alkylated aceto-acetic ethers.. undergo either the 
‘ketonic decomposition ' or the ‘acid decomposition 

Kettal, kettule, obs. forms of Kittul. 

tKe-tterel. Sc. Obs. Also kytral. [Origin 
obscure.] A vile or filthy wretch. 

a 137* Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 74 Thay kettereles, 
though they had but lyse, The twa part to us they will 
bring, a 1383 Montgomerie FPytingw. Polwart 447 They 
kow'd all the kytral the face of it before, .They calld it 
peild Polwart. 

Ketterick, -ing, corrupt IT. Cateban. 

Kettle waike, obs. form of Kittiwake. 

Kettisol : see Kittisol. 

Kettle (ke't’l). Forms: icetel,-il, (cit-,cytelj, 
4 ketil, 4-6 -el, 5 -ill, -yl(l, 5-7 kettell, (6 -yl, 
-yll), 6 ketell, ke(a)tle, catell, kyttle, (7 kittle), 
6- kettle. Alsou-S chetel, -ill: see Chetel. 
[Com. Teut. : OEh c^tel (W. Sax. ci^/el) = OS. 
ketel (in comb, ketel-khp; MDu. and Du. ketel) 
OHG. keikil (MHG. keHd, G. kessel), ON. ketill, 
Goth, katils, prob. a. L. catillus, dim. of catinus 
a food-vessel (or ad. L. catinus itself). 

WGerm. kaiil regulaily gave (through ‘'cxtil, *cexttl, 
*ceaiiD W.Sax. cifiel (with palatal c), whence ME, chetel, 
found from Kent and E. Anglia to Devonsh. The Mercian 
and Northumb. form w.ns cpiel (palatalization eitherabsent or 
lost) ; cf Mercian '^cxf,cssier,''calc—iQwx\\^\\\ceaf,ceaster, 
cealc. Hence northern and general 'Eng- kef ei, kettle. (The 
k is by some referred to Scandinavian influence,)] 

1 . A vessel, commonly of metal, for boiling water 
or other liquids over a fire ; a pot or cauldron (cf. 
camp-, fish-, gipsy-kettle) ; now esp. a covered 
metal vessel with a spout, used to boil water for 
domestic purposes, a Tea-kettle. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss. 168 Caccabum, cetil, cio<x) Sax, 
Leechd. II. 44 Wermod ^esodenne on waetere on niwiim 
cytele. /A/rt. 87 genim ))onne tyn-amberne cetcl. aizoo 
Gerefa in Anglia IX. 264 Lead, cytel, hlmdel. <r 1300 E, E. 
Psalter evli. 10 [cviii. 8] Moab ketel of ml hope is. a t3So 
St. Anastasia 84 in Horstm. Aliengl, Leg. (1881) 26 Pottes 
and pannes & o))er slyke Als ketils, crassetes, to kechin like. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv, 273/a Ketyl, or chetyle, or caudrone, 
cacabus, hies. 1327 Andrew Brunswyke's Disiyll, Waters 
Aij, Take for the erthen cappell a copper cappell or kettyll 
with a copper pype as before is fygured. 1697 Dryden Virg. 
Georg. I. 393 She . . boils in Kettles Must of Wine. 1740 
Pineda Sp. Diet, Sarthi . . We say, The Kettle called) the 
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Pot Black-Ar«. 1755 JoftNSON s.v , In the kitchen the name 
of pot is given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the 
top, and of /iettle to that which grows wider. 1866 R. M. 
Ballantyne ShiYt. Winds i. (tS8i) i The family kettle .. 
was singing on the fire. 

2 . Phrase. A kettle offish. 

a. On the Tweed, etc. A kettle of fish cooked 
al fresco^ at a boating excursion or picnic ; hence, 
applied to the picnic itself. Also simply kettle. 

1791 Nfwtf Tour En^. Sf Scot. 394 It is customary for the 
gentlemen who live near the Tweed to entertain their neigh- 
bours and fi lends with a Fete Champetre, which they call 
giving ‘a kettle of fish’. Tent.s or marquees are pitched 
near the flowery banks of the river .. a fire is kindled, and live 
salmon thrown into boilingkettles. ^Qa^ScoT^St.Rflflal^'s xii, 
The whole company go to the water-side today to eat a kettle 
of fish. i88t A. CAtiTFR in Picturesque Scot, iii A ‘kettle ‘ 
in Berwick parlance is a picnic party with this specialty 
about it that fish is the chief thing consumed, and this fish is 
salmon taken out of the river . . and cooked upon the spot. 

b. Usually with adj. ironically, as pretty^ fitte, 
nice, rare (f also simply a fine kettle) : A mess, 
muddle, disagreeable or awkward state of things. 

1742 Richardsos Pamela III. 308 He has made a fine 
Kettle on ‘t— han't hel 1742 Fielding % Andresus i. xii, 

‘ Here s a pretty kettle of fish ', cries Mrs. Tow-wouse. 1749 
— Tom Jones xvjii. vlii, Fine doings at my house ! A rare 
kettle of fish I have discovered at last. 1800 Wf.hington 
Let. to Close 2 Oct. in Gurw. Deep. (1837) I. 245 If so, we 
shall have a fine kettle of fish at Seringapatam. 1820 Lady 
Granville Lett. 7 Oct. (1894) I. 184 Ministers are in a nice 
kettle of fish, to be sure. 1834 Dickuns Hard T. i. iv. Your 
training schools, and your whole hettle-of-fish of schools. 

3 . A kettle of hats ; a quantity of hats dyed at 
the same time in a dye-kettle. 

1789 Traits, Soc. Arts I. 184 Upon dying a Kettle of hats 
of twenty-four dozen. 1900 [Still in use in the trade]. 

4 . transf. a. ‘ The brass or metal box of a com- 
pass ’ (Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 1867). 

b. Sc. Mining. A kind of shallow tub or kibble 
in which miners descend and ascend the shaft, or 
in which material is brought to the surface. 

Daily Hesiis 9 May 7/7 Four pit-sinkers were being 
drawn up a shaft . . when the ‘ kettle ' on which they were 
standing . . swung from one side of the .shaft to the other and 
three men fell off. 1894 Labour Commission Gloss., Kettle, 
a Scotch mining term for the basket or kibble which takes 
the place of a cage in shafts not provided with ‘ guides . . It 
is like a half-barrel attached to the winding-rope. 

e, A deep circular hollow scoured out in a rocky 
river bed, or under a glacier, etc.; a pot-hole. Cf. 
giant's kettle (Giant 6), also Hell-kettle. 

1874 J. Geikie Gt, Ice Age (1894) 431 Everyone who lias 
visited the Glacier Garden at Lucerne vill remember the 
fine display of'kettles'seen there. 1893 Northumbld. Gloss., 
Kettle, a pot-hole or circular hole, scoured out in a rocky 
liver bed by the swirling action of pebbles. 

+ 5 . Short for Kettledkum. Obs. 
r6oa Shaks. Ham. v. ii. 286 Let the Kettle to the Trumpets 
speake. The Trumpet to the Cannoneer without. 

0 . Comb. a. Gen. combs., as (sense i) kettle- 
boiling, -hanger, -hook, -iron, -maker, -prop', (sense 

4 c) kettle-formation, -hole, -moraine, -valley, b. 
Special combs. : kettle-boiler, an old type of 
steam-boiler, having a rounded top (Knight Diet. 
Mech. 1875); kettle-bread, home-made bread, 
baked under a ‘ kettle ’ or pot ; kettle-broth (see 
quot.) ; kettlecase, a popular name of Orchis 
mascttla\ kettle dock, a popular name of the 
Ragwort, Senecio Jacobsea ; also applied to the 
Broad-leaved Dock, Rumex obtusifoHus (Britt. & 
H., Miller Plant-n.)', kettle-faced a., living a 
face as black as a kettle: f kettle-fats = Battebt 
13; f kettle -fish, small fish; kettle-furnace, 
(a) a basket-furnace in which lead or solder is 
melted for plumbing ; {b) a furnace for heating 
a kettle ; kettle-holder, a piece of cloth or the 
like used in lifting a kettle, to protect the hand 
from the heated handle ; transf, a kind of small 
bonnet; tkettleman, ? = KETrLER; kettle-maw, 
the angler (fish) ; f kettle-mill, a device for raising 
water ; kettle-net, a form of net used in fishing 
for mackerel. 

i8ot Dally News 9 Dec. 10/3 A question of cigar-llghting 
or %ettle-boiUng. 1882 Edna Lvall Donovan xx. 239 
Donovan sat down with the farmer and his wife to broth 
and ‘“kettle bread’, 1B80 Eleanor G. O'Reilly Sussex 
Star, II. 187 (E._ D. D.) ‘“Kcttle-broth ' . . consists of pieces 
of stale bread liberally moistened with boiling water, and 
besprinkled with salt and pepper, 1680 Otway Caius 
Marius it. i, I'm an honest, black, tauny, “Kettle-fac’d 
Fellow. x8i2 J. Smyth PrMt. of Customs (1821! 120 Metal 
prepared ; and Battery, which are commonly called “Kettle 
Fats, This last is known Wthe dint of the mill-hammers 
upon the kettles. 1630 in Descr. Thames (1758) 6q That no 
Peter-man.. take any Flounders, or any other short Fish 
which they have usually called “Kettle-Fish. i86t Geo. 
Eliot Silas M. 32 A small bit of jiork suspended from the 
“kettle-hanger. 1833 Miss Yomge Heir Redclyffe I. lor 
Charlotteworkeda“kettle-holder. rKyMorn, Stars'] Sept, 

5 The small bonnets, which are known as ‘kettle-holders’. 
y8to Stevenson in Scribner's Mag. I, 612/2 A kettle-holder 
in Berlin wool, 1889 G. F, Wright Ice Age N. Amer. ri 
A true terminal moraine is made up of knolls and bowl- 
shaped depressions called “kettle-holes. 1483 Naval Acc. 
Hen. VII[xiggti 31 Pottehokes..j, “ketle hokes..ij. £1483 
Gaxtom Dialogues 46/37 Ysaac the“ketelmaker Gyveth four 
ketelHs. 1629 in New Romney Par. Thomas Well, 
“Kittleman [buried], <11x978 Pennant Journ. /r. Land, to 


Isle ofJFigl/i (iSoi) II. 74 The common angler . . from the 
vast width of its mouth, it is called here the “Kettle-maw. 
X370 Dee Math. Pref. 37 The .sundry wayes to force water 
to ascend, eyther hy Tympane, “Kettell mills [etc.]. 1377 

B. Googe Heresbach's Httsb. (1586; 49 b, Some pump to be 
made, or Kettle-Mill, or such like, as may serve the turne of 
a naturall streame. 1881 Hamerslv Naval Encycl. U. S., 

* Kettle-net, a net formerly used in catching mackerel. 1881 
Leslie tr. Nordenshioldts Voy. 'Vega' II. xv. 291 A high 
plain.. interrupted at many places by deep “kettle valleys. 

Hence Ke'ttled a. Geol., worn into kettle-shnped | 
hollows. 

1898 A nier. Geologist Nov. 298 Crevasses and moulins 
would be formed . . producing such a profu.sely kettlcd sur- 
face as in the Glacier Garden. 

Kettle-bottom. 

1 . lit. The bottom of a kettle, fg. A name given 
to a hill with broad flat top and sloping sides. 

1746 MS. Log of the ship ‘ IVake ’ 13 Sept., The High 
Land of Pullicat from, ye Kittle Bottom. X809 Horsburgh 
Direct, Sailing I. 322 Far inland ..there is a round conical 
hill called the Kettle Bottom. 

2 . ‘A ship with a flat floor’ (Smyth Sailor's 
Word-bk. 1867). So Kettle-bottomed a. 

1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxix. 101 She was a good, 
substantial ship .. wall-sided and kettle-bottomed. 

Kettle-de-benders; see YA’SThY-benders. 
Kettledrum (ke-t’l|dr»:m), sb. 

1 . A musical instrument of percussion consisting 
of a hollow hemisphere of brass or copper, over 
the edge of which parchment is stretched and 
tuned to a definite note : cf. Drum i. 

[1334 MACHYND/ixrj/ (Camden) 76 Thrumpets ..and drumes 
mad of ketylles.] 1602 Shaks. Hunt. i. iv. 11 The kettle 
Drum and Trumpet thus bray out The triumph of hi.s 
Pledge. 1730 Fielding Totn 7 'humb ii. iv, A noise, Great 
as the kettledrums of twenty armies. 1844 Regul. ^ Ord. 
Army 30 No Trumpet to .sound, or Kettle-Drum to beat. 

atirib. 1874 T. Hardv Far fr. Madding Crowd I. 68 
His head_ being dandled up_ and down on the bed of the 
waggon like a kettledrum-stick.^ xBgS IVestm. Gaz. 6 Sept. 
4/3 The kettledrum boy plays his incessant pom-pom-pom. 

t 2 . =Kettledrummeb. Obs. 

1342 Sir T. Seymour Let. to Hen. VIII, in Si, Papers 
IX. SOI The captaynes that your Heynes wolde retayne, 
the dromes and fyffes, the ketyl dromes, a 1548 Hall Ch ron . , 
Hen. VIII 239 b, Trompettes .. twelve in nombre besyde 
two kettle Drommes on horsebacke. 1669 Land, Gaz. No. 
4012/3, 6. Trumpets and 2, Kettle-Drums in rich Liveries. 
1703 Vanbrugh Con/ed. i, ii. The rogue had a kettledrum 
to his father. 1735 Mem. Capi. P. Drake I. xv. 143 One 
Morgeigg. a Kettle Drum to the Queen's Life-guard. 

3 . colloq. An afternoon tea-party on a large scale. 

A punning term, implying that the gathering was a smaller 

affair than the usual ‘ drum ’ (see Drum sbf 10) and asso- 
ciating it with the tea-kettle. 

_x86x Times x July 12 Then the s o’clock tea, the sort of 
little assembly so happily called ‘kettledrum 1888 Lady 
23 Oct. 374/x We ask them to afternoon tea, or have kettle- 
drums at Le Repos. 

Ke’ttledrum, v. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
beat the kettledrum; to make a noise like a kettle- 
drum. Hence Ke'ttledrusmming vbl. sb, 

1848 B. Webb Continental Ecclesiol. 277 There was a 
great deal too much trumpeting and kettle-drumming in 
the orchestra. 1893 Crockett Stickit Minister 175 He 
heard . . his own heart kettle-drumming in his ears. 

Kettledmiumer (ke’t’I|dr».m3j). [f. as prec. 

+ -er 1.] One who plays the kettledrum. 

1683 CLAVERHOusE in 15/.^ Rep, Hist. MSS, Comm, App. 
vni. 284 Licence to import . . gray cloath for the trompeters 
and ketledrumers. 1807 W. Irving Salmag. (1824) 72 The 
kettle-drummers .. are confounded and lost in the military 
crowd. 

KettlefU (ke't’liful). [f. Kettle + -ful.] As 
much as a kettle will hold. 

x86i H. Marrvat Year w Sweden I, 273 A kettleful of 
powder. 

t Kettle-bat. Obs. A kind of helmet in use 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

7380 Exch. Rolls Scoil. Ill, 634 note, Capelli de calibe 
diet! Ketilhattis. X399 Will in Hattipole's Whs, {1806) II. 
449 My ketylle-hat. ? 01x400 Morie Arth. 2994 Ketelle 
hattes they cleve evene to he scholdiis! CX440 Promp. 
Parv, 273/2 Ketylle \\z.t,pelliris, , , galems. 

Kettle-pins, Kettles, variants of Kittle-pins, 
Kittles. 

+ Kettler, ketler. rare-''^. [f. Kettle -erI.] 
One who mends or repairs kettles, a tinker. 

X604 T. M. Black Bk. in Middletons Wks. (1840) V. 543, 

I would have the sometimes go disguised (in honest apparel), 
and so drawing in amongst bunglers and ketlers, under the 
plain frieze of simplicity [etc.]. 

Ke'ttle-stitcb. [ad, G. kettelstich chain- 
stitch, f. keitel a small chain -f stick stitch.] In 
bookbinding: A knot made at the head and tail 
of a book in sewing it, by which the thread hold- 
ing one sheet is fastened to the thread in the next. 

1880 Zaehnsdorf Bookbind, 17 The head and tail must 
now be sewn in to imbed the chain of the kettle stitch. 
Ibid. 21 The needle brought out of the kettle-stitch hole on 
the left or tail of the sheet 

t Kettlin, obs, f. Catling, lute-string, etc. 

*57® Richmond. Wills (Surtees) 280 Thread lace, garters, 
A gros of kettlins, iij*. iij dos of mynykens iij‘. vj**, 

Ke*ttO]l-StOXl6. An oolitic limestone obtained 
from quarries at Ketton, in Rutland. 

X796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) I. 83 Ketton stone, whose 
colour is reddish brown, and consists of small rounded 
particles compacted together like the roe of fish. xBxy 


J. Bradbury Trav. Amer. 287 That species of limestone 
called ketton-stone, or compact limestone of Kirwan. 1839 
E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 116/1 "I'ka chemical analysis 
of this mineral is nearly that of the Ketton-stone. 
Kettrin, variant of Cateban. 

Kettule, variant of Kittul, jaggery palm. 
Ketty (ke’ti), a. Now dial. [f. Ket J -i- -y 1 .] 
Having bad flesh; carrion-like; rotten, foul, nasty; 
worthless. Of soil : Soft, peaty. 

1607 Markham Caval. iii. (1617) 25 If your horse be grose, 
fat, and a foule feeder, which is calld akettiehorse. X674-91 
Ray N. C. Words 40 A Ketty Cur, a nasty stinking Fellow. 
X828 Craven Dial., Ketty, worthless. 1833 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss., Ketty, putrid. X872 in N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v.. By 
the river some more [land] Rotten and ketty and bad. 

K6ttysol(l, variants of Kittisol. 
t Keup. Obs, rare'~'^. [a. Du. kuip : see Coop 
A barrel, cask, tub, 

c 1483 Caxton Dialogues 44/i6_Poule the couper Maketh 
and formaketh the keupis, Barellis, vessellisi 

II Keuper (koi'par). Geol. [A German miners’ 
term.] The name given in Germany, and thence 
by English geologists, to the upper member of the 
Triassic system, consisting in Germany of marls, 
shales, sandstones, gypsum, and clays, in England 
chiefly of marls and sandstones. 

Ansted Geol. I. xix. 295 The Keuper, the uppermost 
division of the Triassic system, Ls called by the French 
marnes irisees. 1838 Whewell Novum Org, Rencrv, iv. ix. 
(ed. 3) 288 The term Poecilite [was] proposed by Mr. Cony- 
beare to designate the group of strata which lies below the 
oolites and lias, including the new red or variegated sand- 
stone, with the keuper above, and the magnesian limestone 
below it. 1863 Lvell A ntiq. Man xvi. (ed. 3) 332 It is mottled 
with red and green, like the New Red Sandstone or keuper, 

Keuvrepane, variant of Coverpane, Obs. 
t Keve, V. Obs. rare. [Of obscure origin and 
meaning. 

ON, kcfja to dive, sink, has been suggested, but is scarcely 
satisfactory for the second passage,] 

13 .. E, E, A Hit. P. A. 320 py corse in clot mot calder 
keue. Ibid. 980, I . . blusched on the burghe , . Byjonde pe 
brok fro me-warde keued, 

Keve, obs. form of Keeve, 

Kevel (ke-v’l), sb.^ Now Sc. and north, dial. 
Forms: 3-4, 9 kevel, (3 -il, 5 -yl), 5 -le, 6kewle, 
9 keevel, Sc. kewl. [a. ON. kejli a round stick, 
small roller, gag (Norw. and Da. kjevle', cf. Sw. 
kdfling), related to kafli a piece, bit of anything.] 

1 . ta. A gag. Obs, D. A bit or twitch for 
a horse’s mouth. 

<1x300 E. E. Psalter xxxi[i]. 9 In keuil and bridel pair 
chekes straite. Havelok 547 A keuel of elutes . . pat 

he [ne] mouhtetMS. -the] speke, ne fnaste. 0x440 Promp, 
Parv. 274/1 Kevle, or kevyl, for hors, tnordale, cainus. 
1370 Levins Manip. 95/39 Kewle, postonis [read postomis\, 
x8a5-8o Jamieson s.v.. One who rides a horse, .. when he 
brings the halter under the horse’s jaws and makes it pass 
through his mouth, is said to put a kewl on. 

2 . A rounded piece of wood ; a staff, cudgei. 

C. Waugh Eishertnan's Defence 4i_ The pocknet is 
knit upon a keevel from six to seven inches in circumference. 
X836 J, M. Wilson 'Pales Borders 111. 304 Brandishing of 
flails and kevels showed they were determined to act. 

Kevel (ke'v’l), j^.2 Forms : 4 kevile, kyvile, 
7- kevel, 9 cavel, -il, [a. ONF. keville (Godef. 
Compl.) = Central F. cheville pin, peg, Cheville. 
The Fr. form chevil is given_ in sense i by Harris Lex, 
Techn. (1704), whence in Phillips (1706), Bailey, etc., but 
there is no independent evidence for it.] 

+ 1 . A pin or hasp for fastening anything; a tile- 
pin. (Perh. not English.) Obs. 

I2SX Liberate Roll 35 Hen. Ill, 2 July (P. R. (D.), Per 
paviari capellam nostram et in eadem kiuellos ferri ad ca- 
thenas ad claudendum fenestras vitreas fieri. [Cf. Turner 
Dom. Archit, x^th C. (1851) v. 230 Iron kevils with chains 
to shut the glass windows.] X303-40 in Rogers Agric. ^ Prices 
(1866) I. 490 [Tiles were fastened, as now, by pins . . These 
pins are also called] ‘keuills' sprinted ‘kenills’], [a name 
found in Southampton, Westshene, Isleworth, and London]. 
2 . Naut. A peg or cleat, usually fixed in pairs, to 
which certain ropes are belayed (see quot. i769)‘ 
c X330 R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 12062 Bowlyne on 
bouspret to sette & hale Cordes,kyuiles {v,r. keuiles], atached 
pe [v.r, to] wale. <xx64a Sir W. Monson Naval Tracts 
III, (1704) 343/2 The Kevels are to belay the Sheets. 1704 
J. Harris Lex Techn,, Chevils or Kevils, are small Pieces of 
Timber nailed to the inside of a Ship to belay or fasten the 
Sheets and Tacks. *769 Falconer DfcL Marine (1789), 
Kevels, . .a framy composed of two pieces of timber, whose 
lower ends rest in a sort of step or foot, nailed to the ship s 
side, from whence the upper ends branch outward into arms 
or horns, serving to belay the. .ropes by which the bottoms 
of the mativsail and fore-sail are extended. 1840 Marrvat 
Poor xxvii, The bight. .he belayed. -to the main-sheet 
kevel. 0x860 H, Stuart Seaman’s Catech. 73 What are 
‘ cavils ’? Timber heads, or small bollards for belaying im- 
portant ropes to, such as the main tack, 
b. Comb,, as kevel-head, kevel-headed adj. 

18x3 Burney Falconer's Marine Did., Kevel-Heads, thq 
ends of the top timbers, which, rising above the gun-wale, 
serve to belay the ropes, or take a round turn to hold on. 
c X830 Rudim. Navig. (W eale) 98 Blocks for the . . lifts . , are 
kevel-headed blocks. 

Kevel (ke’v’l), Ai .3 Sc. and north, dial. [Etym. 
obscure. Gavel sb.^ is probably a variant of this.] 
A kind of hammer for rough-hewing or breaking 
stone (see quot, 1793) ; also kevel-hammer , -viell. 
Hence Xe’vel to break (stones). 
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1360 Fabric Rolls I'crb Minster (Siutees) 2 Pro factura 
IK. wegges et novo kevell et j nielle ferri. 1368 Durham 
Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 571 Pro ..pikkls, hakkis, et kevelUs 
facieiid. Ibid. 397 In custodia Sementarii .,j kevjll. 

1793 Smevton Edystone Z. § 108 A tool called a Kevel, 
which is at one end a hammer, and at the other an a.\e, 
whose edge is so short or narrow that it approaches towards 
the shape of a pick. iSaS'So J amicson, Kavcl-mell, a sledge- 
hammer, a hammei of a large size used for breaking stones. 
1893 Norihwnbld. Gloss., Kevel, kyevel, a stone-hammer, 
the common gavel. Kyevel-hawnier, a heavy hammer used 
by stone-breakers to break up the laige blocks of toad metal. 

Kevel (ke'v’l), sb.‘^ Mining. local. Also Iceval, 
-il. .[Origin obscure.] The name given by Derby- 
shire lead-miners to a calcareous stone found 
mingled with the ore (see quots.). 

1747 Hooson Mifter's Did. E j, Burr [is] a haid Knot or 
Lump in the Vein, or Sticking, of Caulk, Chirts, Kevells, 
&c. mixed with the Ore. i8oa Mawe Mineral. Derbysh. 
Gloss., Kevel, a sparry substance found in the vein, com- 
posed of calcareous spar, floor, and barytes. 

t Kevel, sb .5 Obs. [Given by Adanson as the 
native name in Senegal,} A species of antelope, 
now identified with the common gazelle. 

1759 tr. Adanson's Senegal. 1774 Gocdsm. Nai. Hist. 
(1862) I. II. hi, 307-8 The .. second he calls the Kevel, which 
is rather less than the gazella. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 83/2 
The kevel [is] found only on the opposite side of the great 
African desert to that inhabited by the dorcas. 

Kevel, kevil; see Cavel sb.^ and 2. 

Ke'Vel, 57.1 Obs. exc. dial. In 5 kevylle, 6 
kewle, 9 dial, kibble, [a. ON. kejia to bridle, 
gag, f. kejii, Kevel rii.t] trans. To bit or bridle. 

0:1400 Syr Perc. 424 (Thornton MS. If. 164) Brydille base 
he righte nane : . . Bot a wythe base he tane, And keuylles 
his stede. 1370 Levins blanip. 95/41 Kewle an horse, os 
obstruere. 1877 N. IV. Line. Gloss , Kibble, to put the 
cord of a halter into a horse's mouth by way of bit. 
Kevel, vib ; see under Kevel sb.'b 
+ Ke'venliuller. Obs. Also Khevenhullar. 
[f. the name of the Austrian general, Andr. von 
Khevenhiiller (1683-1744).] 

a, attHb. Applied to a high cock given to a 
broad-brimmed hat worn in the middle of the 
i8th c. (see Fairholt Costwne in Eng. (i860) 299) ; 
hence also with hat. b. ahsol, A cock of this 
form ; a hat cocked in this fashion. 

*746 Brit, Mag-. 309 A laced Hat pinched into what our 
Beaux have learnt to call the Kevenhuller Cock. 1730 
Coventry Pompey Liit. it. iv. (1785) 58/1 Jockey-boots, 
Khevenhullar-hats, and Coach-whips. 1733 Proc. Commis- 
sion of Common Sense (Fairholt I. 377) Is not theDettingen 
cock forgotten? the noble Kevenhuller discouraged? 176a 
Land, CIvron. XI. Chapter of^ Hats (Planche), Hats are 
now worn, upon an average, .six Inches and three-fifths broad 
in the brim and cocked between Quaker and Kevenhuller. 
Kever, common ME. form of Cqveu z/.i and 
in midi, and south, dial. ; rare obs. f. Cover j/;.i 
1570 Levuns Manip. 74/38 Keuer, opercuhtm. 
Keverche, -cher, var. Kerch, ICercher, Obs. 
t Keverfue, obs. form of Curfew. 

14 . . Vac, in Wr.-Wuleker 588/40 igniteghim, keuerfve. 

Kew, kewe, obs. forms of Cue sbi^, 

Kewery, variant of Cuuy 1 Obs., cookery. 

+ Kew-kaw, kew-waw, adv. Obs. [Origin 
obscuie.] Upside down. (Used as 4/;. in quot. 1399.) 

1399 Langl. Rich, Redeles nt. 299 In well and in woo he 
werld euere turneth, 5it her is kew-kaw hou3 he come late, 
A new jiing h^t noyeth nedy men and ojjer. 1630 J. Tavlor 
(W ater P.) ^RAs. ir. 233 The Picture topsie-turuie stands 
kewwaw : The World turn’d vpside downe, as all men know, 
t Kewt, V. Obs. raj'e. [Imitative.] i?itr. To 
mew as a cat. Hence + Kewting nbl. sb. 
c 1440 Promp. Pam. 274/1 Kewtyn, as cattys, catillo,glatio. 
Ibid., Kewtynge of catty’s, caiillains,glaiicws. 

Kex (keks). Ohs. exc. dial. Forms: a. 4- kex, 
6-7 kexe, 6 keckes, 8 kecks, (9 dial, kesk, 
kesh). j8. 4-6 kyx, 6-8 kix(e, (6 kickea, kykkes, 
9 dial, gix, gicks, kish) . See also Keck, Kecksy, 
Casshe. [Origin unknown ; W. cecys pi., some- 
times cited as the source, is no doubt from Eng.] 

1 . The dry, usually hollow, stem of various 
heihaceous plants, esf. of large umbelliferous plants, 
such as Cow Parsnip, \Yild Chervil, and Marsh 
Angelica. 

1377 Langl. P. Pi. B. XVII. 219 Glowande gledes gladieth 
nou^te his werkmen ., As doth a kex (C. xx. 185 kyx] or a 
candel hat cau^te hath fyre & blaseth. c 1440 Pj onip. Pam, 
277/2 Kyx, or bunne, or drye weed, calamus. 1330 Pai-SGR. 
235/2 Keckes of humblockes, i~nav. Ibid. 236/1 Kickes 
the drie stalke of humlockes or burres, tvyav. JS77 b. Googe 
Heresbach's Httsb. (1586) 177 b, Take a peece of a reede or 
a kex. 1589 Pappe w. Hatchet C iv, Elders they may 
bee, which being fullest of spungie pith, prque eugr the 
driest kixes. xfiiyz Jossei-yn Kesti Eng. Rarities 74 The 
Stalkes are as hollow as a Kix, and so are the Roots. 1723 
J. Nott Confectioner's Diet. Pref., Upon the Battlements 
of the (jastle [of pastry] were planted Guns made of Kexes. 
1768-74 Tucker Li. Nat. (1834) H. S0<5 Taking for our sup- 
port a withered kecks instead of the staff of life. 1842 
Akerman Wiltsh. Gloss., Gix, the dry stalks of hemlock. 
1^1 T. Harpy Tess (1892) 139, I should be as dry as a kex 
wi’ travelling so far. 

*h b. Without a : collectively, or as a material. 
In some cases perh. taken as pi. of Keck, a form which 
was prob. evolved from this collective sense. 

1362 J. Heywood Prem. * Bpigr- (1867) 106 Of kyks for 
cage woorke, to builde thy house hie. xS97 Gerarde 
Herbal n. xvil § 1. 199 The stalke is rounde, smooth and 
VOL. V. 


hollow, like to Kexe or Casshes. 1607 Wilkins Miseries 
enforced Marriage iv. in Hazl. Dodsley IX. 334 Ilf. Dost 
not know me, butler? But, Foi ke\, dried kex. 1723 
Bailey Erasm. Colloq. 7 You're so thin, a Body may see 
thiough y'ou, and as diy as Kecks. 

2. An umbelliferous plant with a hollow stalk. 

XS78 Lytc Dodoens iii. xxiii. 306 Sagapenum is the sap 
or guinme of a kinde of Ferula or kix. 1638 Rowland 
Moufet' sTheat. Ins. 1003 They are commonly found in Kexes, 
or -“^sse Parsly in the summer time. 1753 Genii. Mag. XXV. 
29 Cicuta. Common Hemlock, or Kex. 1784 Tw.amllv 
Dairying iiS Kex, or water-parsnip, .. grows in riveis and 
fens, IS very no.xious to cattle; also the lesser Kev called 
upright water-parsnip, in rivers and ditches. 1847 1 ennyson 
Princ. IV. 39 Tho’ the rough ke.x break The starr d mosaic 
1880 Jefferies Gt. Estate -vn. 136 Cutting a dry ‘gicks' so 
that It should be open at either end, like a tube. 

i' 3. The husk, sheath, or hard case of a chrysalis. 

C1600 Holland, When the ke.\’, or husk, is broken, he 
proveth a fair flying butterfly'. 1688 R. Holme Armoury 
II. 371/1 Kex, or husk of Worms. 

1 4. Jig. A dried-up sapless person. Obs. 

1611 Beaum. & Fu King <J- No King v. ii. Me make 
these withered kexes bear my body’ two hours together 
above ground. Lady Alimony ii. v. in Hazl. Dodsley 

XIV. 309 Flo. The issue madam? Med. None; nor ever 
shall With that sear, suckless kex. 1709 Brit. Apollo II. 
No. 54- 3/2 If a weighty Boss She, And a slender Kecks 
He. 111711 Kerf Edmund Poet. Wks. 1721 11. 360 I'll 
follow gloiious Edmund to his Urn, The Embers of his 
Fire this Kix will burn. 

t Ke'xen, a. Obs. rare—^. In 6 kicson. [f. 
prec. + -en 4.] Made of kexes. 

1379 PuTTENHAM Partkenides xi. One daye agayne will, 
in his rage, Crushe it all as a kicson cage, And spill it quite. 

Ke'xy, a. Obs. exc, dial. Also 7 keoksie, 9 
h'/tr/. kecksy, kiakie. [f. Kexh- -y. Cf. Kecky.] 
Like a kex ; dry and brittle ; withered, sapless. 

1608 Sylvester Du Barias ii. iv. iv. Schisme 396 Thou .. 
Shalt play no longer thy proud Kingling s Part On such a 
Kixey stage. 1633 A Wilson fas. J 159 His Kecksie car- 
kass was made to ride .. with his face to the horse tail. 
1660 H. More Myst. Godl. vi. x. 240 The Earth . .will become 
more kexy’, and loose of its Solidity, a 1825 Forby Voc. 
E. Anglia, Kisky, dry, juiceless, husky. 1884 Cheshire 
Gloss. S.V., Celery, when it is inclined to run up to stalks, 
would be called ‘very kecksy'. 

Key vk f), sb.^ Forms; i cees, csese, (kaese, 
kaise), 2 kaeie, 3 keije, Jl. key5en, keien, 4 
key3e; 3-4 kai, 3-8 kay, (4 cay, kaie, pi. caiss), 
4-6 kaye, (5-6 pi. kaies) ; 3-6 keye, (jl, keis), 

3- 7 keie, 5-7 kee, 7 kie; 4- key, (//. 4-6 -es, 

4- -s). [OE. ckg str. f. (pi. fffgtz) and c&ge \vk. f. 
(pi. ckgan) = OFiis. hei, kay', not found in the 
other Teut. langimges ; ulterior etym. unknown. 

The mod. pronunciation (k?) Is abnormal. The other OE. 
words ending in -ig have uniformly' mod. (e'), as cldg clay, 
grxg grey, gray, )mdg whey; and that key had the same 
vowel as these in ME. is proved not only by the frequent 
spelling kay, but by its constantly’ riming with day, way, 
say, play, etc. This was evidently the standard prop, down 
to the close of the 17th c. 1 Dryden has the rime with way 
more than once in one of his latest works (1700). On the 
other hand, we find even in 15th c a (northern) spelling kee \ 
and in Scottish MSS, of the same cent, the form key (pi. 
keis) shows that the vowel in that dialect was not the .same 
as in day or clay', in somewhat later Scottish (i6th-i7th c.) 
the identity of the vowel with that which gives mod. (?) is 
established by rimes. In mod. Southern Sc. also, key has 
the same diphthong (kei) as be, me, we, dee, see, tree, etc., 
proving that it must from an early period have had the 
.same sound as e, ee h.ad at the tim& The vb. weigh has 
the same history in Sc. (wi), but in Eng. remains (we*). 
The mod. pronunciation (kz) thus appears to be of northern 
origin, and It is difficult to know how it came into general 
Eng, use. Cf. the surname Kaye or Key {Cains) in Cains 
(i. e. Key's) College, Cambridge.] 

I. 1. An instrument, usually of iron, for moving 
the bolt or bolts of a lock forwards or backwards, 
and so locking or unlocking what is fastened by 
it ; usually fitted on the bit or web with more or 
less elaborate incisions, etc., adapted to the wards 
of the lock. 

a 1000 Riddles xliil. re (Gr.) Hwylc Jxes hordgates ctc^an 
craifte Jza damme onleac. 1018 La-ivs of Crnrt 11 c. 76 § i 
paera cifisean heo sceal weardian. cizpo S. Eng Leg I. 
200/14 prior haueth he kelye in warde. a 1300 Cursor M. 

17357 pai sperd fast wit lokand kai [w.zw.kay', key] pe seles 
alssua hai Par away', c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 3207 A . . 
.schette J>e dore wijj he keie {rime veie (=fey)l. 1:1375 Sc. 
Leg. Saints xlvii. {EJame) 73 po he had pe keys brochc 
Vith hyme, duris opy'ii he [ne] mocht. 1463 Bmy Wills 
(Camden) 22 A key'e of the grete gardeyn gale. 1491-2 in 
Swayne haiiimChurch-w. Acc (1896)40,] key to the Organ 
dore & iij keyis to the quer dorys vijd. 1535 Coierdale 
Judg. ill. 25 (For no man opened the perler dore) they toke 
the keye, and opened it. Huloct, Kaye, clauis. 1396 
Spenser F. Q , iv. x. 18 Either through gifts, or guile, or 
such like wales, Crept in by stouping low, or stealing of the 
kaies. *632 Lniicow Trav. iv, 137 The doore, that he had 
newly locked, and taken the key with him to the ship. 
1700 Dryden Sigism. 4 Guise. T33 The dame, who long m | 
vain had kept the key. Bold by desire, explored the secret j 
way. Ibid. 156, 294. 2772 Junius Lett. Ixviii. 334 A key j 
was found in his room. 1820 Keats Si. Agnes xli. The key I 
turns, and the door upon its hinges groans. 1877 J. M. | 
PoRTEOUS Turkey 20 A key was an emblem carried before 
the troops of the prophet. 

b. Phrases and proverbs: t Under hey, under 
lock and key (see Lock). As cold as a key (cf. 
Key-cold a.). To lay [ox Juf) the key wider ike 
door, to shut up house and go away. To get [have') 
the key of the street (ironical), to be shut out for 


I the night, or have no house to go to. Key and 
j book (or bible), used in a method of divination. 
The King's keys (see quot. 1824). 

13 .. E-vang. Nicod. 831 in Herrig Archiv LIII. 406 Yhe 
keped him vnder kay {rimes day, way, may]. 1390 Gower 
Cotif. II. 188 The Priest Thoas, which ..the Palladion of 
Troie Kepte undei keie. 1301 Douglas Pal. Hon. 674 
With quaikand voce and hart cald as a key [rimes fty, pley, 
etc.]. 01541 Wv.MT Poet. Wks. (1S61) 121 What 'vaileth 
under kay To keep treasure alway, That never shall see 
day. 01600 Montgomerie Soun. xli. My lyfe .. from my 
body fled, And left my corps als cold as ony kie [rimes 
thee, ee, thrie]. 1677 Yareanion Eng. Improv. 126 The 
Tenant lays the Key under the Door. 1824 Scott Red- 
gauntlet ch. xix, Constables .. considered as worthy to 
use what are called the king’s keys. [Cf. Aniiq. xxi. note. 
The king's keys are, in law phrase, the crow-bars and 
hammers used to force doors and locks, in execution of the 
king's warrant.] 1837 Dickens Pickiu. xlvii, Its too late 
now ; you can t get in to-night ; you've got the key of the 
street, my friend. 1894 G. Parker Transl. Savage 161 
A crossing sweeper early to his task, or holding the key of 
the street. 

c. The representation of a key, in painting, 
sculpture, etc. St. Peter's keys, the cross keys home 
in the Papal arms (see 4). Greek key, each of the 
key-like bends of which the Greek fret consists. 

c 1450 Holland H mulat 343 Twa keyis our croce, of siluer 
so cleir, In a feild of asure fiammit on fold. 13 . . Sym 4 hts 
bruder 25 in Laing Anc, Poet. Scot. 313 Thay . . clampit vp 
sanct Peieris keis [r-iriies leis, weis, sleuis] Bot of ane auld 
reid gartane. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii, 301/2 He 
beareth .'tzure, a key double Sited in Fesse. 1897 Wesim. 
Gaz. a Sept 3/2 Its trimmings tunning in vertical lines 
that end in Greek keys. 

2 . In pregnant sense, with reference to the power 
of custody, control, admission of others, etc., im- 
plied by the possession of the keys of any place ; 
hence as a symbol of office, and Jig, the office 
itself. Gold key, the office of groom of the stole. 

<7900 [see 4]. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3848 pe conseil of 
france. .solde him vp al J>at lond & pe keyen [v. rr keyjen, 
keyes] of parys c 1383 Chaucf.r L. G. W. 2298 {Philomela) 
Myn yonge doughter. .That beiyth the keye of al myn 
hertis lyf. a 1400-50 Alexander 2147 Pai vn5aiked him pe 
3atis & 3ald him pe keys [MS. D. kees]. 1346 J. Hey- 
WDOD Prov. 11867) 30 The kays hang not all by one mans 
gyrdell, z2i548 Hall Ch-ron , Hen. I'l 162 All the townes 
in Acquitayne (except B.ayon) delivered their keys, and 
became vassals, 164a G. Mountagu in Buccleuch MSS, 
(Hist, Mbs. Comm ) I. 299 These Lords, Holland and 
Essex', . . accordingly delivered their key and staff respect- 
ively to the Lord Falkland. 1676 C. Hatton in H Corr. 
(Camden) 138 His office of Chamberlaine is here incompa- 
tible w"> his other character. It is generally beleeved he 
will lose his Key. 1761 Dk. Newcastle Lett. Dk. Devonsh. 
13 M.ar, in W. E. Planners Mrq. Granby (1899) 196 Lord 
Bute told me the King wished to give the Gold Key to the 
Duke of Rutland and the Staff to my Lord Talbot. 1795 
Southey Joan of Arc vi. 168 Of every captured town the 
keys Restore to Charles. 

II. Jig. (often in figurative context). 

3 . Something compared to a key, with its power 
of locking or unlocking ; that which opens up, or 
closes, the way to something; that which gives 
opportunity for or precludes an action, state of 
things, etc. 

a 1000 Cxdrnon's Exod. 524 gif ontucan wile lifes wealh- 
stod.-gastes csesoui mn bi& jerecenod. C1200 Vices 4 
Virtues 7 Hie is kaie of alle oSre sennes non senne ne 
mai bien idon bute 5urh unhersumnesse. ^1430 in ^rd Rep, 
Hist. MSS. Comm. (1872) 280/1 And as for Maunce and 

M. 'iyne, alle lordes and comons in Englond knew well that 
it was the keye of well faire of ally the kynge’s obeisaunce 
in Fraunce, 1396 Dravtdn Leg. i. 740 His victorious Hand 
became the Kay, To let yee in, to my rich Treasure. 
1642 Fuller Holy 4 Prof. St. iv. xxi, 352 Love, the key 
of hearts, will open the closest coffers, a Burkitt On 

N. I., Matt. vii. ii Prayer is the key that opens both His 
heart and His hand. 1845 Ford Handbk. Spain i 58 
A supply of cigars, those keys to Spanish heaits. 

b. Golden or silver key : Money, employed as 
a bribe to obtain the opening of a door or to gain 
a purpose. 

[14. . Pnrif. Marie in Tundale's Vis. (1843) 130 Thowgh 
that sche bare of gold no key To bye a lombe.] 1679 Hist. 
Jetzer alhe Silver Key will open the stiongest Gates of 
the strictest Monastery, i7os_Hickeringill Priesi-cr. i. 
(1721) 63 Will Council open their Mouths without a Golden 
Key? 1798 W. 'Hvxrmi Auiobhg. 41, 1 was given to under. 
Stand that the door, contrary to other doors, would not open 
with a silver key. 184a Tennyson Locksley H. 100 Every 
door is barr’d with gold, and opens but to golden keys. 

'h c. A name for the principal claws of a hawk’s 
foot (see quot.) Ohs. 

i486 Bk.St, Albans Aviij, Understond ye also tliat tlie 
longe Sendees be calde the key of the fote, or the Closer. 
For what thyng som euer it he y* jowre hawke strenyth, 
open that Sengle, and all the fote i.s oppen, for the strength 
ther of fortyfieth all the fote. 

4 . TheoL (With allusion to Matt. xvi. 19). 
Usually pi. '. The ecclesiastical authority, held by 
Homan Catholics to be conferred by Christ on St. 
Peter, and transmitted to the Popes as his successors. 
In a wider sense : The disciplinary or spiritual 
power of priests, as successors of the Apostles. 

0900 0 . E, Marlyrol. 210 pait he [se papa] heofna rices 
casxan & helle [jeweald ahte. [e looq Ags. Gosp. Matt. xvi. 
jp pe ic sylle heofopa rices caegia [Lindisf. cffigas, Rushv). 
kaegen; Hatton [sai^en.)^ n 1300 CzzrjyxAT. 26150 He mai Jze 
jioper less ne bind, forqui pat kay es giuen to nan bot prei.st. 
1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 3838 Pa cays er noght elles to se 
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Eot playn power of his [the Pope's] dignite. 1426 Audelay 
Foetus 20 Cal the clarge to 3our counsel, that beryii Cristis 
hay. 1552 Lyndcsay Monarche 4820 Those spiritual keis 
qnhilkis Christ to Peter gaif. 1560 TitM^U-Sleidn-ne's Comm. 
417 Whether Priestes onlye have authoritye of the Keyes. 
1653 Baxter Chr. Co«£'o?(?43They that distinguish between 
the Key of Order and the Key of Jurisdiction, do without 
question allow the former to the Presbyters. i68i Prod. 
Prtity Coiittc. in Land. Gas. No. 1670/1 The Intrinsick 
Spiritu.tl Povvei of the Church, or Power of the Keys, as it 
was exeiced by the Apostles, a 1711 Ken Hymnotheo 
Poet. Wfcs. 1721 HI. 131 Jesus to you the ghostly Keys 
commits, And those you here absolve, in Heav'n acquits. 
1849 Macaulay Hht Eng. I. iv. 466 Lewis .. was in turn 
accused by the Pope of encroaching on the spiritual power 
of the keys. 

5. A place which from the strategic advantages 
of its position gives its possessor control over the 
passage into or from a certain district, territory, 
inland sea, etc. 

0x440 Capgrave Zy& Si. Kath. i. 71 Therfor his kyng 
ryght as for a keye Of all hys kyngdame set hys town per. 
A 1548 Hall C/iroK., Hen, VI 153 Which towne was the 
kay and passage over the ry'ver of Soame, from Fraunce to 
Noimandy. ai6oo Montgomerie Misc. Poems xlviii. 115 
For these tua Castells ar the only kees Of all Turkie, 
and do divide the sees. 1684 Land. Gas. No. 1954/3 A very 
Important place, which is the Key of Sclavonia. 1735 
Berkeley Querist § 266 Whether the sea-ports of Galway, 
Limerick, Cork, and Waterford are not to be looked on as 
keys of this kingdom? 1838 TKiRLWALLjT7«rcc II. xv, 291 
He had now the key of Northern Greece in his hands. 1838 
Penny Cycl. XI. 214/2 {Gibraltar) Henry IV, king of 
Castile gave it the arms it still hears, viz. a castle with 
a key hanging to the gate, alluding to its being the key to 
the Mediterranean. 

tram/. 1869 Huxley in Sci. Opin. 5 May 506/1 And yet 
this is the key of the whole position. 

0. That which serves to open up, disclose, or 
explain what is unknown, mysterious, or obscure ; 
a solution or explanation. 

c 897 K. jElfred Gregory's Past. xv. go Daet word Sasre 
tSreaunge is ctej, forSsetn hit oft onlyctS & seopenatS JSa scylde 
he ae him .self asr nyste se hie Sarhteah. ctoao AIlfric 
Gram. Pref. (Z 1 2 Stjefcraeft is seo ctej 3 e Saera boca and^it 
unlicS. 1382 WvcLiF Lttke xi. 52 Woo to 50U, wyse men of 
lawe, for 5e ban take aw_ey the keye of kunnynge. c 1422 
Hoccleve Learn to Die 12 Thow of al science berst the 
keye. 1597 Montgomerie Cherrie ^Slae 4x1 Euer Curage 
keipis the keyis Of knawledge at his belt. 1642 Fuller 
Holy It Prof. St. in iv. 158 Get the Language (in part) 
without which Key thou shall unlock little of moment. 1712 
Addison Sj>eci No 435 p 6, 1 have one general Key to the 
Behaviour of the Fair Sex. 1788 Mad D'Arblay 
21 July, 1 felt his meaning, though I had no key to it. 1883 
S. C. Hall Eeiros/ecill. 305 It was the key to his success! 
he knew the value of time. 

b. spec. The alphabet or explanatory scheme 
for the interpretation of a cipher, an allegorical 
statement, or other composition of hidden or veiled 
meaning ; any scheme explaining the features of a 
picture, identifying the persons represented, etc.; 
an outline or simplified map or chart, intended 
to make a full map, etc., more intelligible; a 
work containing solutions of mathematical or other 
problems ; a translation of a book or exercise in a 
foreign language, to facilitate the work of learners. 

1605 Implied in key-cipher ['^es 16]. x6'j^ Essex Papers 

(Camden) I. 290 'Tis most of it in cypher, w''> y» Key will 
unfolde. _ 1711 Addison Sped. No. 37 p 2 The New Ata- 
lattiis, with a Key to it. 1753 Scots blag. Apr. 208/2 A 
burlesque upon some late, .transactions; but seems to want 
a key. 1800 Dk. Wellington Let. to Lieut. Col. Close in 
Gurw. Desp. (1837) !■ rS^i 1 heg also that you will send me 
a key of the cipher. 2826 Svd. Smith iVks. (1867) II. 102 
Some of the best Greek and Roman classics should be im- 
mediately published, with keys. 1827 Hare Guesses Ser. it. 
(1873) 296 Poetry is the key to the hieroglyphics of nature. 
1870 A. R. Hope My Schoolboy Fr. (1875) 52 Where the 
master used a Key to Henry’s Exercises. 

7. ta. [after Guido Aretino’s use of f 
The lowest note or tone of a scale or sequence of 
notes ; the key-note. Obs. Hence, b. A scheme 
or system of notes or tones definitely related to 
each other, according to (or iti) which a piece of 
music is written; such scheme being based upon 
and named after some particular note (the key- 
note'), as the key of C. Hence, c. The sum of 
melodic and harmonic relations existing between 
the tones of such a system ; tonality. 

Major,_ Minor, Natural (etc.) key. see these words, 
[There isapp. some relationship between this sense and 11, 
but its precise nature is not clear j its origin prob. lies out- 
side Eng., in the use, in mediaeval music, of L. clavis (whence, 
also, through Fr., Clef, q. v.). 

1880 A. J. Hipkins in Grove Diet. Mtis. I. 369 The word 
clavis, key, in the solmisation system of Guido d' Arezzo, 
was used for note or tone.] 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. ni. li. 206 Both warbling of one 
song_! both in one key. 1397 Morley Introd. Mus. 4 Now 
I praie you shew me all the seuerall Keyes wherein you may 
begin your sixe Notes [i. e. hexachords]. 1609 Douland 
Ornith. Microl. 7 A Key is the opening of a Song, because 
like as a Key opens a dor^so doth it the Song, 1674 Play- 
ford jyiizVI Mtis. I. xi. 57 To shew in what Key the Song was 
set, and how each Musical Key had relation one to another. 

W. Holder Harmony { sTyi ) 119 Draw a second Scale 
. .but let the Key, or First Note be D Sol re. 1731 Keller 
Rules for Tkorow-Bass in Holder Harmot^ 192 The ex- 
tream Sharp in a sharp [i. e. major] Key, is the half Note 
[i e semitone] below the Key. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 I. 421 To hear her pompously de- 
mand the Key Of every piece Musicians play. 181$ BhiEsg 


Bunsen in Hare Life I. vii. 268, I have often practised 
writing out parts in the different keys._ 1898 Stainer Diet. 
Mus, 'Perms 253/2 The key of C lequires no flats 01 .sharps 
for this purpose, hence it is called the normal key. 

8 . iransf. and fig. a. transf. (High or low) 
tone (of the voice) ; pilch. 

*S 99 JoNSON Cynthia's Rev. iv. i. Wks. (Rtldg.) 84/1 
There’s one speaks in a key, like the opening of some Jus- 
tice’s gale, or a postboy’s horn. *623 Massinger Dk, Milati 
II. i. Plays (1868) 74/t I’ll speak to her, And in a high key 
too. 1709 Berkeli y Th. Vision § 46 Men speak in a high 
or a low key. 1748 J. Mason Elocut. to Carefully to pre- 
serve the Key (that is, the Command) of your Voice. 1877 
Black Green Past- xxxv. (1878) 282 Loudly discoursing — m 
a high shrill and plaintive key— of his troubles. 

\s. fig. Intensity or force, ‘pitch' (of feeling or 
action) ; tone or style (of thought or expression) ; 
sometimes, prevailing tone or idea, ‘ key-note 
1394 Nashe Unjort. Trav. 36 As for my cariage, he knew 
hee was to tuene it at a key, either high or Ipw, as he list, 
1399 Daniel bJusoph.'Hks. (1601) Bv, His passions set to such 
a pleasing kay. 1621 Quarles Z)/z». Poems, Esther (fjxf) 131 
Let peace and love exalt your Key of mirth. 1646 Evance 
Hoble Ord. 16 Which is the right Key of obedience. 1770 
Langhorne Piutarch (iZjg) II. 904/2 The key of politics, 
which he first touched, he kept to without variation. 1816 
Keatinge Trav. (1817) I. 234 He returned in a high key of 
spirits in consequence of the reception he was favoured with. 
187s Stubbs Const. Hist. I. xiv. 129 The writs to the barons 
. . are shorter but in the same key. 

c. Tone or relative intensity (of colour). 

*831 H. Wilson Compos. Light ^ Shade 65 Pictures, 
painted in a ‘ light key’, possess many advantages. 1876 
Ruskin Arrows ofChace (1880) I. 174 Their harmonies of 
amber-colour and purple are full of exquisite beauty in their 
chosen key. 

HI. Applied to various mechanical devices, in 
function or form suggesting the key of a lock, 

9. A piece of wood or metal which is inserted 
between other pieces; usually, a pin, bolt or wedge 
fitting into a hole or space contrived for it so as to 
lock various parts together ; a cotter. 

Also, in special senses : _(<*) A piece of timber framed be- 
tween floor-joists by mortice and tenon. (V) Apiece of wood 
let into the back of a board or set of boards, across the grain, 
to prevent warping, (c) In stone-work ; the piece or wedge 
of iron used to secure a dovetail in a hole, or driven between 
two ‘ feathers ' to split a stone (see quots. 1793). (d) In book- 
binding : a metal U-shaped instrument by which each band 
is secured in the sewing-press. 

[1408-19 Acc. Roll in Raine Brief Acc. Durh. Cath. (1833) 
88, i,d. each for 280 ‘keys or bosses for the crossings of the 
beams.] c 1440 Promp. Parv. 269/2 Key, or knyttynge of 
ij. wallys, or trees yn an vnstabylle grownde, . , loramentwti, 
1497 Naval Acc. Hen. F'//(i896) 84 Boltes forlokkes kayes 
lynces and a taile pynne for the said Curtowe. 1323 Fitzherb. 
Hush, g 5 The bodye of the wayne . . the crosse somer, the keys 
and pikstaues. 1603-4 in Swayne Sarum Chmeh-w. Acc. 
(1896) 152 Boltes and kayes for the belles. 1660 Boyle Neiv 
Exp, Phys. Mech. ii. 37 The brass Key (formerly described 
as a stopple in the brass Cover). _ 1730 A. Gordon Maffei's 
Amphith. 213 The Stones. _ are pieced together, .with Keys 
of Iron or Stones left projecting out in what was already 
built, the better to join them. Ibid. 215 Keys or Cramps of 
Metal. 1787 Winter Sj'rA Hush. 312 Take out the pins or 
keys which fasten the iron work of the brass collars. 1793 
Smeaton Edysfone L. § 51 The iron stanchions . . were not 
fixed into the rock in the method of Key and Dovetail, .but 
were fixed in with club_ ends. Ibid. § 147 A method some- 
times used . . for the division of hard stones, called the Key 
and Feather.. The Key is a long tapering wedge.. The 
Feathers are pieces of iron, also of a wedge-like shape. 1838 
Simms Pub. IVks. Gt. Brit. 15 Two wrought iron keys for 
fixing the rail in the chair. 1837-62 Nicholson Diet, A rchit. 
II. 86 When a key is passed through .. two or more thick- 
nesses of metal or other material . . it is customary to clasp 
them together by gibbs, previous to inserting the key. 1892 
D. A. Low Machine Draw. 22 Keys are wedges, generally 
rectangular in section, but sometimes circular; they are made 
of wrought iron or steel, and are used for securing wheels, 
pulleys, cranks, &c., to shafts. 

f In the following passages L. cldvus tiller, rudder, is con- 
fused with clilvis key. 

ct374 Chaucer Zorj'Z. in. pr, xii. 81 (Camb. MS.) He is 
as a keye [L. clauus] and a stiere by which [>at the edifice 
of this world is 1 -kept stable. 1423 Jas. I Kingis Q. c, 
O anker and keye of oure gude auenture. 

10. That which completes or holds together the 
parts of any fabric; esp. the key-stone of an arch, 
which by its position and wedged form locks the 
other stones and holds together the structure. 

Also_ (a) the last board laid in a floor (Nicholson Diet. 
Archit, 1857-62); (i) the bent bar of iron which in well- 
boring supports the train of rods (Knight Dfcif. Mech. 1875). 

* 5*3 Fitzherb. Hvsb. § 3 The sharebeame, the whiche is 
the keye and the chiefe bande of all the plough. 1624 
WoTTON Archit. in Reliq. (1651) 290 If the great Doore be 
Arched with some brave Head, cut in fine Stone or Marble 
for the Key pf the Arch. 1703 Moxon Mech. Exerc. 273 
The under side of the Arch at the Key to rise in height 
18 Inches from the level of the place, whence you begin to 
spring the Arch. 1723 Chambers tr. Le Clerc's Treat. 
Archit. I. 52 Keys .. ought to be . . a real support, and not 
stand for mere Ornaments as they frequently do. 1^ 
Daily News 22 Nov. 3/1 The hole will be lined all the 
round with an iron plate two inches thick. This will be laid 
all round in 14 segments, and a ‘key ' at the top. 

tl>- fig- The leading person or mainstay of 
a society, etc:- ; one of the best dogs in a pack ; 
a cardinal point or principle. Obs, 

1359 Mirr. Mag., Dk. Clarence xviii, Where decayed the 
kayes of chiualrie. 1578 T. N. tr. Conq. W. India 319 The 
key of all these wars consisted in this victory, c 1620 A. 
Hume Brit. Tongue vii.t 8 That general, quhilk I called the 
keie of orthographie . . that is the congruence of the symbol 


and sound symbolized. 1632 CuLPCPrER Eng. Physic. (1809) 
336 The one must keep his cieclit, and the other get money, 
and that is the key of the woik. 1693 Evelvn De la Quint 
Compl. Card. I. 103 Which, are among our Fruits that 
which those called the Keys in a Pack of Hounds are in 
Hunting. 

C. That poition of a first coat of wall-plaster 
which passes between the laths and secures the 
rest ; the hold which plaster has on a wall by 
means of roughnesses in the surface; the rough- 
ness of a wall-surface which enables plaster to 
adhere to it ; the roughing on the under-side of 
a veneer, giving the glue a better hold. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 612 The plastei is 
crossed all over with the end of a lath, to give it a tie or key 
to the coat which is aftei wards to be laid upon it. 1842-76 
Gwilt Archit. (ed. 7) § 1899 A better key is obtained upon 
the bricks and mortar. 1888 C. F. Mitchell Build. Constr. 

I. vii. (1889) 104 Tiedgold lecommends the arrises of wide 
timbers to be taken off, so as not to intemipt the key foi 
plaster. 

11. In the organ, pianoforte, and other (‘key- 
board’) instruments : Each of the levers, or more 
usually only the exposed front end of each of 
these, which aie pressed down by the fingers in 
playing, and actuate the internal mechanism so as 
to pioduce the various notes. 

[This sense appears to be confined to Eng. It is app. 

1 elated in origin to 7 ; see the note there.] 
c 1300 Prov. in Antig. Rep. (1809) IV. 407 He must 
handill the keyes all lyke. 15x3 in Kerry Hist. St. Laser., 
AV<zrf7’«^(i883) 60 Payd for y“lokks to the same organs, one 
for the stopps and the ojier for the keyes. 1626 Bacon Sylva 
§ 158 In Clericalls, the Keyes are lined. 1632 Quarles 
Div. Fancies i The unseen Bellows, nor the hand that plays 
Upon th' apparant note-dividing Kayes. 1664 Prpys Diary 
5 Oct., The new instrument . . the Arched 'Viall . . played 
on with kees like an organ. 1785 Mad. D'Arblw Diary 
16 Dec., ‘Are you sure you never play? — never touch the 
keys at all ’? ’ 1876 F. E. Trollope Charming P'dlow H. i. 4 
[She] began to run her fingers over the keys of the piano. 
1S96 Hipkins Pianoforte 28 The Jower keys are called the 
naturals and, where seen, are covered with ivoiy; the visible 
ends of the shorter upper keys, called shaips, are raised to 
the height required by blocks of ebony glued upon them. 

h. In some wind instruments, as the flute, oboe, 
clarinet, concertina, etc. : Each of the small metal 
levers, actuated by the fingers, which cover or 
uncover the holes so as to modify the length of the 
vibrating column of air and thus produce the 
various notes. 

1763CROKER, etc. Diet, Arts, etc. s. v. Flute, ^topped and 
opened by the little finger’s pressing on a brass, or some- 
times, a silver key, like those in hautboys, bassoons, &c. 
1829 Specif. Patent 5803 Finger keys have also been added 
to such instruments [as the concertina]. 1831 Illustr. Catal 
Gt, Exhib. iios D flute of ebony, with keys.. Clarionets in 
B and D, in German .silver, with all the key.s, 

-[c. Each of the vibiating steel tongues of a 
musical box. Obs. 

1823 J. B ADCOCK Dom, Atnusem. 67 Long bits of steel 
called the keys of the instrument. 

12. Hence a. In telegraphy, A mechanical device 
for breaking and closing an electric circuit, b. 
In a type-writer or similar instrument, each of 
a set of levers pressed by the fingers in the same 
manner as the keys of a pianoforte or organ. 

1837 Specif. Patent No. 7390 4 Giving signals .. by . . 
pressure of his . . fingers upon suitable buttons or finger keys. 
1846 Penny Cycl. ist Suppl, II. 616/1 In M. Alexander's 
instrument, a set of keys resembling those of a pianoforte, 
and corresponding to the number of needle.s, were arranged 
on a frame or table, 1867 Sabine Electric Telegraph 41 
The transmitting key used by Morse in his later apparatus . . 
consisted ofalever. 1876 Preece & Sivewright 'Telegraphy 
58 To send dots and dashes by this key it is only necessary 
to tap or move it as one would the key of a piano. 

13. An instrument for grasping a square or poly- 
gonal-headed screw, peg, or nut, and turning it by 
lever action ; esp. {a) for winding a clock, watch, 
or clock-work machine ; (fi) for turning the wrest- 
pins of stringed instruments ; a tuning-hammer ; 
(c) for turning a valve or stop-cock ; {d) for turning 
a nut ; a screw-wrench or spanner. 

The reference in quot. 1610 is somewhat uncertain. In 
quot. 1659 applied to the plug of a cock or tap. 

x6io Shaks. Temp, i. ii. 83 Thy false vncle . . hauing both 
the key, Of Officer, and office, set all hearts I’th state To 
what tune pleas’d his eare. 1659 Leak Waterwks. 14 Tim 
Cock D : whose barrel is pierced . to the end that the key C 
turning either one way or the other,, .the Water, .may run 
when the hole of the key C shall agree with one or the other 
of them. 1729 Swift Direct. Servants Wks. (1879) SSP/* 
Hide the key of the jack. 1733 Johnson Diet., Key. .3. Nci 
in.strument by which something i.s screwed or turned. 1783 
Phil..Tram, LXXIII 443 Those stop-cocks must be turned 
by means of akey adapted to their square tops. 1828 Welter 
S.V., The key of a watch or other chi onoine ter. 1831 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhib. 1147 Ordinary tuning-keys are generally 
formed in one piece of hard iron. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch 
<S- Clockm. 131 Capable of being wound without a key. _ 
b. An instrument for extracting teeth, consisting 
of a firm handle, ’with a claw, beak, or hook at 
right angles to it, and moving upon a pivot. 

183^-67 C. A. Harris Did. Med. Terminol. 377/2 Since 
the time of Garengeot, the key ha.s undergone a number ot 
improvements . . almost every dentist has felt the nece^i^ 
of modifying the Instrument. 1836 Dkuitt Surgeon s yade 
M. 4^0 The key is.. often employed for the extraction o; 
the Dicuspides and molars, 
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IV. 14 . A dry fruit with a thin rnembranous 
wing, usually growing ia bunches, as in the ash 
and sycamore. 

15*3 Fitzheub. Surv. xvix. (1539) 51 Ye may gette the 
Keys of asshes, nuttes, and suche other. 1362 Turner Herbal 
II. 6 They are called in Englishe ashe Keyes, because they 
hangh in bunches after the maner of Kej es. 1664 Evelvn 
Sylva (1679) 4 Oaklings, young beeches, ash, and some others, 
spring from the self-sown mast and kej's. 1789 G. White 
Selborne (1853) 387 Many ash-trees beai loads of keys every 
year. 1880 Gray Struct. Bot. (ed. 6) 294 The Samara, some- 
times called in English a Key, is an indehiscent one-seeded 
fruit provided with a wing. 

16 . Key of the sea, the Pelican’s foot shell. 

1834 Zoologist XII. 4425 Aporrhais fes-ptlec&ni . . This 
common shell is popularly known as the ‘ key of the sea ’. 

V. attrib. and Comb. 

16 . General combs., as (sense i), key-basket, 
-maker, -rack ; key-headed, adj. ; (sense 6) key- 
book, -cipher, -list, ‘imp, -sentence, -•word ; (sense 
']') key-relationship, -signature-, (senses 9 and 10) 
key -beam, -lOitrse, -log, -piete, -pile. 

1888-9 Century blag. XXXVII. 841 A mob-cap covering 
her grey hair, and *key-basket in hand. 1863 R. Hunt Po^. 
Rom. W’estEng.txZfS) 112 (E. D. D.) They were playing all 
sorts of pranks on the *key-beams and rafters. 1826 E. 
Irving Babylon 1 . 1. 54 These two *key-books [Daniel and 
Revelations] and the treasure-books, which they unlock. 
1605 Bacon Aeiv. Learn, ii. xvi. § 6 The kinds of Ciphers. . 
are many, according to the nature or rule of the infolding ; 
Wheel-ciphers, '^Key-ciphers, Doubles, &c. 1703 Moxon 

Meek. Exerc. 282 The middle of the *Key-course will be the 
middle of theArch. 1839 C. Primev. Lang., Mon. 

Assyria 13 Clavi-formed or nail-headed, cleidi-formed or 
^key-headed, cuneiform or wedge-shaped. 1868 Harpers 
Mag. XXXVI, 423 The most vulnerable point, the *key-log 
of the jam issought. i483(7i*il/i,.d«g'f. 200/1 A ''kay maker, 
clauicularius, clauicnlaria. 1831 in lllusir. Loud. News 
(1854) S ^^9 Key-maker. 1872 Proctor Ess. Astron. 
■x.xviii. 346 This chart, .with photo-lithographed *keymaps. 
189s Bookman Oct. 26/2 Single page plans of small districts 
on a fair scale with a key-map for reference. 1891 Pall 
MallG. 7 Nov. 2/1 Fourteen segments and a *keypiece will 
make up a ring 2^ ft. wide. 1882 Stevenson New Arab. 
Nts. (18S4) 297 The landlord .. rose from a business table 
under the '“key-rack. 1881 BroadhouscU/mj. Acoustics yjx 
So many stumbling-blocks, in the way of understanding 
■* key .relationship. _ 1839 C. Forster Primev. Lang., Mon. 
Assyria 207 The inscriptions terminated with their '“key- 
sentence. 1873 Stainer & Barrett Diet. M r«. Terms (1898) 
404/2 The “key signatures, including the clefs, are usually 
written on every stave. 1879 Stainer Music of Bible 164 
The different versions begin and end in the same “key- 
tonality. 1839 C. Forster Primev. Lang , Mon. Assyria 
40 The '“key-word of these inscriptions. 1885 Merriam 
Bowles II. xNxiv. 66 The key-word of life is ‘Thy will be 
done'. 

17 . Special combs. ; key-action, the mechanism 
by which sounds are produced in musical instru- 
ments that have a keyboard; f key- band Afeck., 
a pin or wedge used in tighteningmachinery; key- 
bed APech., the part of a shaft on or in which 
a key rests (see quot.) ; key-bit = Bit sbX 7 ; 
key -bolt Afech., a bolt which is secured in its 
place by a key or cotter (Haraersly Naval Encycl. 
1881); key-bone, [a) the collar-bone, clavicle 
{nonce-use)-, {b) a bone forming the key of a 
structure ; key-check (see quot.) ; key-chord 
APus,, the common chord of the key-note ; f key- 
clock, ?a pine cone (cf. Clock jAI 9); key- 
colour, the leading colour in a picture; key-deak 
APus., the case enclosing the keys and stops of an 
organ; key-dovetailing, a method of joining two 
pieces of wood, etc., by means of a key dovetailed 
into each ; key-drop, an external keyhole-guard, 
which falls by its own weight; key-faatener, 
any device to prevent a key from being turned in 
a lock (Knight JDict, Aleck. 1875) ; a wedge secur- 
ing the breech-block of a gun {Cent, JDict .) ; key- 
file, a flat file, of the same thickness throughout, 
used in filing the wards of keys ; key-frame — 
Keyboabd 2 ; key-jEruit = Key 14 ; key-groove 
A/Pech. = key-seat ; hence key-prooving viachine ; 
"h key-gun, = key -pistol ; key-hammer, a hammer 
for driving in keys or wedges; f key-herd Obs. 
— Key-keepeb ; key-loader, a workman who 
balances the wooden keys of a musical instrument 
by the insertion of lead pellets ; + key-locks, 
lock and key; key-money, a payment required 
from the tenant of a house before he is allowed 
to have the key ; key-movement, the mechanism 
of the keys of an organ; key-pattern, a fret or 
meander; key-pin, the pin on which a pianoforte 
or organ key is centred ; key -pipe, in a lock, the 
tubular opening in which the shank of the key 
turns; f key-pistol, a small pistol disguised in 
the form of a key; key-point=KEY 5 (alsoy?^.); 
key-ring (a) a finger-ring having a small key 
combined with it ; (6) a ring on which a number 
of keys aie hung; key-aorew=KEY 13; key-seat 
APech., a key-bed or key-way (see quot. for key- 
bed) ; hence key-seated a. ; t key-shot, shot 
consisting of a bunch of pieces of metal ; key-stop, 
a key fitted to a violin to assist in stopping the 


strings {Cent. Diet.)', key-stringed a,, having 
strings which are sounded by means of keys ; key- 
tail, the part of a piano or organ key which lies 
behind the key-pin ; key-trumpet, a trumpet 
fitted with keys; key- way APech., a groove cut 
in a shaft, or in the boss of a wheel, to receive 
a key (see quot. for key-bed) ; key-winding a., of 
a watch, that is wound up with a key. 

i88t Edwards Organs vi. (Heading) 67 “Key Action. 1734 
PAii. Trans. XXXVIII. No. 434 Engraving, The Screw 
or “Key-band to confine all closeand tight. 189a D. A. Low 
Machine Draw. 22 The part of the shaft upon which a key 
rests is called the “key bed or key way, and the recess 111 the 
boss of the wheel or pulley into which the key fits is called 
the key way ; both are also called key seats. 1875 lire's 
Did. Arts III. 142 By turning the handle, the “key-bit.. is 
brought into contact with the works of the lock, so as to 
shoot and withdraw the bolt. i79r Cowter Iliad v, 171 One 
with his huge falchion smote Fast by the “key-hone. 1834 
Owen Skel. ^ Teeth in Circ. Sc., Organ. Nat. I. 206 It .. 
completes the neural arch, as its crown or key-bone. 1875 
Stainer & Barrett Dr'cA Mtis. Terms {iSgS) 341 The pieces 
of wood on each side of the manual, to which the pin-rails 
are firmly fixed, are called *key-checks. Ibid. 254 C, E, G 
is the “key-chord of C. 1577 B. Goocn Heresbach's Husb. 
(1586) 95 The Pine. .is planted not muche unlike to the 
Almond, the Kernels of the “Keie clockes being set as the 
Almond is. 1899 Westut. Gas. 21 Jan. 4/2 The console or 
“key-desk is movable. 1847 Smeaton Builders Man. 90 
The first method .. is called, amongst workmen, keying 
together; the second .. “key-dovetailing 1851 Cassell's 
Iliustr. Exhibitor 52 [Foucaults] Printing key fiame 
by which the blind may write. 1835 Urc Philos, blanuf. 
2t The dexterous hands of the filer and driller are now 
superseded by the planing, the “key-groove cutting, and 
the drilling machines. 1663 Davenant Siege Rhodes Wks. 
(1673) 63, I hope he wears no charms About him, “Key 
Guns or Pistols charg'd with White Powder. 1884 MiL 
Engineering I. ii. 59 The tools required are..i rammer, 
I “key-hammer, 2 beaters, Corpus Gloss 490 Clavi- 

culatius, “caeghiorde. cizoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 193 ©e 
heuenliche keinerde sainte peter. 1886 Standard 10 May 
2/6 He had worked. .as a “key-loader. loiSAnitj of Cunt 
n. c. 76 § I Buton hit under J>aes wifes “cms-locan gebroht 
waste, sy heo claene. 0:1687 Cotton Poet IFis. (1765) 7 
And here, in House, with her own Key-locks, She us’d to 
keep her Coach and Peacocks. 1898 Daily Nms 19 Dec. 
6/7 The rent was higher than was stated on the rent book 
and the “key money exorbitant. i88t Edwards Oigans vi. 
(Heading) 67 The Claviers and “Key Movement. 1876 
Humphreys Coin-Collector's Man. iv, The figure known in 
Greek ornament as the '“key pattern j. 1887 J. R. Aluen 
Early Chr, Symbol, iir The cross. .is enclosed in a rect- 
angular frame of key-pattern. 1655 Mrq. Worcester Cent. 
Inv, Index p. iv, A*Key-pistol [art. 44. a Key of a Chamber 
door, which.. snail become a perfect pistol]. 1870 Lowell 
Study IPtiid, 256 They have not learned the art of con- 
centrating their force on the “key-point of their hearers’ 
interest. 1874 Raymond Statist. Mines Mining 309 
Upon the upper end of the sleeve a “key-seat of from four 
to six feet in length is cut .. ; over this sleeve a pinion . . aKo 
key-seated, is slipped. i6tt Seafighi beitu. Eng. <](- Dutch 
(30 Nov.) 4 So close and thick did they ply the enemy with 
“Key-shot, long Chains, and Bolts of Iron. 1875 Stainer 
& Barrett Diet, Mus. Terms (i8g8) 253 The striking 
apparatus of a “key-stringed instrument. 1870 Eng. Mech. 
18 Mar. 632/3 The driving shaft is cut with a feather groove 
or “key way. 1^3 Pall Mall G. 2 Jan. 5/2 He drilled three 
keyw.nys out of solid steel in the collars and fitted steel 
bolts into them. 1884 F. J. Britten Watch !f Clockm. 240 
The square in “key-winding watches by means of which the 
hands are set to time. 

Key (H), sb.’b Now written Quay. Forms: 
4-5 keye, 4-9 key ; also 5-8 kay, (5-6 kaie, 
6 kaye, keay, 8 kea). [a. OF. kay, kai, cay (1311 in 
Godef. Covipl.), whence also Du. kaai (earlier kad, 
kae, kaeye), Ger. and Da. kai, Sw. kaj. Cognate 
with the OF. word is Sp. cayo shoal, reef (see 
next) : for the ultimate etymology see Ca'y. In 
Eng., i4-i8th c., usually written key (less freq. 
kay), which latterly underwent the same change of 
pron. as Key sb.'k In early i8th c., the spelling 
quay was introduced, after later F. quai, but did 
not finally supersede kay, key till nearly a century 
later; in spite of this change of spelling the 
pronunciation remains that of key (kz).] 

A wharf, a quay. 

[1306 Rolls Parlt. I. 200/2 Per exaltationem Caye & 
diversionem aquae.] <t 1400 Ajt> (MS. S) i4r/3o56 Sir 
Saber.. went him foith also bliue Tille Jiekeye Jiere pe schip 
scholde ryue. 1467 Ord. Worcester in Eng. Gilds 374 That 
the slippe and the keye, and the pavyment ther, be oueiseyn 
and repared. 149S Naval Acc. Heu. P/I (i8g6) 265 Ankers 
Receyved at the Kay in Hampton. <2x548 Hall Chron., 
H cn. VIII, 209 The water rose three foots above the wharfe, 
where the Key stode in Andwarpe. 1393 Nordf.n Spec. 
Brit , M'sex t. 34 Billingsgate is a harbor or kaye for 

S ing. 1621 Quarles Div. Poems, Esther (1717) 8 The 
begins t' obey Her gentle Rudder, leaves her quiet 
Key. 1628 WiTKi'K Brit, Reuiemb.^ i. 75 At her Ports and 
Keye.s, Take in the wealth of Kingdomes and of Seas. 
1718 Freethinker No. x6 r 4 A young Fellow., fell from 
a Key into the River, and was drowned- _i7ax Perry 
Daggeuh. Breach. 24 To lade and unlade their Goods.. at 
the Keas of the City. 1759 Martin Nat. Hist. Eng. II, 
SuEblk 48 It is clean, and__has a good Kay on the Rjver 
Aid. 1773 Brvdone Sicily ii. (1809) 25 The key [at Messina] 
exceeds anything I have yet seen, even in Holland. 1779-81 
Johnson Lives, DrakeJ^Vs, 1787 IV. 413 The people, .ran 
in crowds to the key with shouts and congratulations. i8og 
R. Langford Introd.^ Trade 132 Key, kay, or quay, a wharf 
for loading or unloading vessels. 
fg x6W Dryden a nil. Mirab. ccxwi, A Key of fire r.»n 
all along the shore, And lightened all the river with a blaze. 


tb. traiisf, A harbour, haven, nonce-use, 

1621 (Duarles Argalus 4 P. (1678) 41 That thou maist 
safely slide Into the_ bosomc of thy quiet Key, And quit 
thee fairly of th’injurious Sea. 

c. attrib. and Comb., as key-duty, -gats, -master, 
-side, -wall-, key -wood, wood landed at a quay 
(see quot. 1467). 

1423 MS^. Pound. Chari. Thornton's Hasp., Newcastle, 
A via icgia voc. le keyside. 1467 E. E. Gilds 383 That 
better gouernaunce and rule be hadd, and better ouersight, 
vppon key wood, crates, and coler. 1477 Wateif. Arch, in 
\oik Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 313 To sloppe the 
saide key yate with lyme and stone. 1638 Plan walls 
Newcastlem Archseol. xEliana XII. PI. xiii. 230 The Newe 
Key Wall. 1764 Newcastle Chron. No. i. 2/2 Capt. Gile.s, 
Key-master here. xq-iZ Eng. Gazetteer (&6. ■A&.-v . IPatchet, 
Th elate Sir William Wyndham built the pier of theharbom, 
and had the key-duties. 

Key (kJ), ,ri 5.3 Also 8-9 kay. [var. of Cat, 
ad. Sp. cayo shoal, reef. The spelling and pron. 
are due to the influence of prec.] A low island, 
sand-bauk, or reef, such as those common in the 
West Indies or off the coast of Florida. Cf. the 
place-name Key IVest. 

1697 Dampier Voy. I. 22 These Islands or Keys, as we 
call them, were first made the Rendezvous of Privateers in 
the year 1679. Ibid. 249 A mile and half from the shore 
there is a small Key, and within it is a very good Harbour. 
1726 G. Roberts 4 Yrs. Voy. 343 The Rock is.. flat on the 
Top like a Key, which the Inhabitants call Kaay. 1761 
Descr, S. Carolina 63 There a pretty many Indians among 
the Kays, about the Cape of Floiida. 1828 W. Irving 
Columbus (1831) 167 He soon got entangled in a complete 
labyrinth of small islands and keys. 1885 C._ F. Holder 
Marvels Anim. Life 22 The group, comprising seven or 
eight Keys, made up of coral, is surrounded by a long reef. 

+ Key, sb.‘^, obs. pi. of Cow, q.v. Hence flcey- 
whit (= -quit), money paid in lieu of the tithe of 
milk. 

1307 Pilton CAurch-w Ace, (Som Rec. Soc.) 34 Item 
Receved of Willyam Townysende and lohn Dore for Key 
Whyt..ix» vt 

Key (kz), V. [ME. kei)e{n, keie{n, etc. f. keije, 
Key ri.i An OE. catggian is alleged by Somner.] 

1 . tmirs. To lock with a key ; to lock up ; to 
fasten securely. Also fg, rare. 

1362 Langl. P . pi . a VI. 103 pe dore I-closet, I-keiaet and 
I-kliketed, to kepe }>e }>er-oute. c 1423 Disp. blary t<, Cross 
241 in Leg. Rood (1871) 205 Heuene gate was keiyed {printed 
keijjed] clos. 1433 Lydg. Si. Edmund r. 1072 CIoos in his 
herte ech uertu was I-keied [rs r. ykeyed]. 1555 Abp. 
Parker Ps. cxix. 352 Keyd fast thy word : was so to me : in 
hope that I have done. 1780 Newgate Cal, V. 201 Mrs. 
Penleaze swore that the windows were constantly barred 
and keyed every night, 1791 Cowper Odyss, xxi. 286 Be the 
palace-door Thy charge, . . key it fast. 

2 . a. To fasten by means of a pin, wedge, bolt, 
or wooden cross-piece. 

*577 Harrison England ii. xi. (1877) i, 227 An ax, keied 
or fastened with iron into the wood. 2654 Whiti.locke 
prnl.Swed. Enib. (1772) I. 106 The bodyes of great trees 
squared, and. .keyed togitherbj' other great pieces of limber. 
1793 Smeaton Edystone L, § 302 To key home the plates 
of the cupola to the ribs. 1839 R. S. Robinson Nant. 
Steam Eng. 57 1 1 is keyed or wedged in, and rusted in so 
as to be immoveable. x88i Young Every Man his own 
MecAanic § 550 Immovably keyed upon the cranked shaft 
is a heavy wooden cone pulley. 

b. To cause (plaster) to adhere (to laths). 

x88i Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1383 When 
the mortar is put over the laths, part of it penetrates between 
them, and when hard keys, as it were, the plaster to the 
laths and renders it difficult of removal. 

3 . To regulate the pitch of the strings of a 
musical instrument. Hence fg. : To give a certain 
tone or intensity (to feelings, thoughts; ; to key up, 
to stimulate, to raise to a high pitch. 

1636 Challenge Beauiie Prol., And Poets strive 

to key their strings more loud. 1633 H. Vaughan Sitex 
Scint. I. AMiction 36 Thus doth God key disorder'd man 
..Tuning his brest to rise or fall. _ 1866 Alger Solti. Nat. 
4 Man IV. 237 The fervid quickness and strength of 
Rousseau's feelings keyed him on so high a pitch that [etc]. 
1888 Hurlbert Irel. under Caere. I. i. 46 If Mr, Balfour 
keys up the landlords to stand out. 

b. To fix the strings of a musical instrument 
upon the pegs or keys- 

187a W. Skeen Early Typogr. go They_ were as useless to 
him as unstrung harp-strings are unmusical until they are 
keved and stretched and tuned. 

4 . To insert the keystone in (an arch). Also 
with in. 

*735 J- Price Stone-Bridge I/iames 8 After the .Arches 
are thus turn’d and key’d. 1751 Labelve W estm, Br. 75 
The last Aich \yas key’d in, vjno Chron. in Ann. Reg. 
97/2 The new bridge. . fell down after it was key’d in. 

ICey, var. Kay a., left (hand or foot). 

Keyage (kz’ed5). Now written Quayage. 
Also 6 kei-j 7 kay-, caiage. [a. OF. kaiage, caiage 
etc, (1295 in Godef. ; med.L. caiagium is found 
in 1167'! ; see Key sb.- and -age.J Quay-clues; 
quayage. 

[1^24 m Gross Gild M. 1 . 195 note 4 De hujusmodi iheo- 
lonto ..anchoraglo, terragio, kayagio.J c u^Proinp. Parv. 
269/2 Keyage, or botys stondynge, ripaium. xsxi Wateif. 
Arch, in xoth Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm, App. v, 32s Noo 
man ...shall reise kekge of noo kaye nor othre place .. 
except it be buylded as a keay. x6io Folkincmam Art of 
Survey iv. i. 80 Profits of Faires, Markets, .. Pont.igc, 
Caiage, Cranage. i68x W. Robertson Phrastol. Gen. (1693) 

151 -a 
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78+ Keyage or poriorium. 1778 Eng. Gazetteer 

(^d. s) s.. V. Fowey, The toll of the market and fairs., and 
iceyage of the harbour. 

Key'-bea’rer. [f- Key sb,'^ + Beaeer : OE. 
had cm^bora in same sense.] 

1. One who bears a ke)' or keys. (Cf. Key sb.'^ 2 .) 

14.. Noiiiinale in Wr.-Wulckcr 684/g Hie claviger, a 

kayberere. 1486 Lichfield Gild Onf. (E. E. T. S.) 22 The 
foure kaybeiers or ther deputies. isge Huloet, Kaye 
bearer or keper. 1778 Bp. Lowth Tietnsl. Isaiah Notes 
(ed. 12) 254 The priestess of Juno is said to be the key-bearer 
of the Goddess. 1846 Ellis Elgin Hand. I. 120 The figure 
of a key-bearer. 

2 . Jig. One who is entrusted with authority sym- 
bolized by keys. Cf. Key sb.^ 4 and Key-keepee 2 . 

<21540 Barnes IVks. (1573) ■s.isij's S. Fetter, commaundeth 
you that you shoulde bee alonely but ministers, & key- 
bearers of these keyes. 1669 Baxter Power Mag. tf Ch. 
Past. II. xi. (1671) 20 Christ made these Officers the Key- 
beaiers of hisChurenes. 1895 Jhi/iiif 2 Nov. 700 The Prince 
of the Apostles, the key-bearer of eternal life. 

So Key-bearing, sb. and a, 

1669 Baxter Power Mag. (5- Ch. Past. 11. xii. (1671) 29 This 
Key-bearing power (never denyed them from Christs time). 
1863 W. Cory Lett. 4 Jrtds. (1897) 93, I should have lost 
the respect of the key-bearing woman [=guide]. 

Keyboard (kf-bsoid). [Key 5^.1 ii.] 

1. The set or row of keys in such musical instru- 
ments as the organ and piano. 

rSig Pantologia s. v, Organ, Worked by . . a treadle, which 
comes out in the front of the instrument, under the key 
board, 1856 Mrs . C. Clarke tr. Berlioz' Insirtement. 126 
A large organ generally possesses five key-boaids one above 
the other. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 5 The keyboard with 
its ivory and ebony notes [is seen] when the front of the 
instrument is opened. 

fig. 1884 tr. Loize's Metafile 491 In this case the soul 
would stand ., before the open key-board of the central 
nerve-terminations. 1892 Stevenson Across the Plains 79 
Uproar that runs, .up and down the long key-board of the 
heach. 

attrib. 1896 Hipkins Pianoforte 46 The various key- 
board instruments.^ _ Ibid. 65 A keyboard psaltery of a 
harp-shaped disposition. 

2 . The set of keys in a type-writing machine. 

1851 Illnsir. Gated. ^ Gt. Exhib. 1187 A printing key- 
board, by which the blind ^.re enabled to write. iMi Spods 
Did. Indust. Arts i6o8 The ‘Remington ' machine has in 
front a key-board holding the letters and numerals. 

Key’-bugle. A bugle fitted with keys to 
increase the number of its sounds. 

(Invented by James Halliday about 1815, and by him 
named the Kent Bugle) 

1836-9 Dickens Sff, Boz (1850) 249/1 The loud notes of 
a key-bugle broke the monotonous 'stillness of the street. 
1884 J. Colborne Hicks Pasha viii. 86 Each battalion 
inarched out to the inharmonious braying of their key -bugles. 
Key-clog. A piece of wood tied to a key, to 
prevent it from being easily lost. 

1552 Hui.oet, Kaieclogge. [No Latin.] 1555 R. Smith 
in Foxe A. fs M. (1684) 111 . 343 , 1 have sent you a key-clog 
for a token. 1632 I. L. IVom, Rights m She is able.. to 
have the key clog at her girdle. 1805 G. Ellis E. E. Metr. 
Rom. II, 381 The active princess, .seized the which 

hung from his shoulder. 

Key-cold, a. Now rare. [Cf. Key ib.] 
As cold as a key ; devoid of heat ; er/. cold in death. 

1529 More Dyaloge 11. Wks. 185/2 That body bereth them 
yet about sicke and noughty and cay colde as thei be. 1593 
Tell-TrotJt's N. Y. Gift 4 Joyning burning sommer with 
kea-cold winter. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, 1. it. 5 Poore key- 
cold Figure of a holy King. 1667 Dryden Sir Marlin 
Mar-all in. ii. Mill. Feel whether she breathes, with your 
hand before her mouth. Rose. No, madam, 'tis key-cold, 
1894 Hall Caine Manxman vi. xiii. 405 The word was 
scarce out of his mouth when he was key-cold. 

b. fig. Entirely devoid of warmth of feeling ; 
having no zeal or fervour ; apathetic. 

.1334 More Comf. agst. Trib. iii. xxvii. (1847) 313 The con- 
sideration of his incomparable kindness could not ..fail to 
inflame our key-cold hearts. 1565 Stapleton Fortr. Faith 
sz-fi Kaye colde Christians. aiidsg Bp. Brownrig 
(1674) I. xxxi. 393 Men are many times.. luke-warm, yea, 
key-cold in the execution of justice. <22734 Wodkow Scl. 
Biog. (1845-7) 1 . 397 (E. D. D.) The nobility . . are either 
key-cold, or ready to welcome Popery. 

B. As sb. (jocularly) ; A severe cold. Obs. 
1^2 Dekker Saiirom. Wks. 1873 I. 206 Sir Adam is best 
you hide your head for feare Yourwisebrainestakekey-colde. 
Hence t Key-colduess, utter coldness. 

1642 R. Baillie Unlaw/. Lini. Episc. 5 The greatest 
part of jmur professed vertue, we find to consist in a key- 
coldnes. 

Keyed (kfd), a. [f. Key or v. -i- -ed.] 

1. Of a musical instrument : Furnished with keys. 
Keyed bugle = Key-buule. 

1796 Burney Mem. Metastasio II. 320 note. Pieces for 
keyed-instruments. 1806 Callcott Mus. Gram. ri. 1. 99 Both 
which are, upon Keyed Instruments, performed with the 
same Keys. 1849 Longf. Kavanaghxxix, Silas, who breathed 
his soul out upon the air of summer evenings through a 
kwed bugle. 

2 . In carpentry, engineering, etc. : Secured, 
fastened, or strengthened by means of a key. 

1823?. Nicholson Prod. Build. 587 Keyed-dado, dado 
.secured from warping by bars grooved into the back. 1874 
Thearle Hccual Archil, 79 A keyed and riveted scarpn, 
joining two arms. 

3. Of an arch : Constructed with a keystone. 

1841 W. Spalding Aa/y' i^- It. Isl. I. iv. 155 Ip the time of 

Pericles , . we discover in at least one of the great temples 
of Greece the keyed arch. Ibid. v. 183 The keyed arcli was 
introduced for strength, 


Keyhole (kz'hJid). 

1 . The hole by which the key is inserted into 
a lock. 

In an ordinary house- or room-door the keyhole usually 
goes right tlnough, and thus affords opportunities of peep- 
ing, listening, etc. which are often alluded to ; see the quols. 

C1S92 Marlowe yew of Malta ti. Wks. (Rtldg.) 158/2 
Yet through the key-hole will he talk to her. 1592 Nashe 
P. Penilesse (1843) 57 If I would raunge abroad, and looke 
in at Sluggards’ key-holes. 2635 ? Hlrrick P'airy Queen ii 
in //esTJeA*. (1869I App. 478 When mortals aie at rest.. 
Through key-holes we do glide. <22725 Burnet Own Time 
(1766I II. 212 He looked tlnough the key-hole and there 
saw him lying dead. 1833 N. Arnott PIiyfics_ (ed. 5) II. 
222 A candle carried past a key-hole, throws its light on the 
opposite wall. 2887 Kvski^ P raitemta II.ii.s2 An ominously 
^Eolian keyhole in a vile inn, 

2 . A hole made to receive a peg or key used in 
carpentry or engineering. 

1703 T. N. City <5- C. Purchaser 33 Round-bolts . .with 
a Head at one end, and a Key-hole at the other, c 2860 
H. Stuart Seaman's Caicch. 61 The lower keyholes should 
be clear, to allow the water to run out freely. 

3 . In New Brunswick : A round haibour or cove 
with narrow entrance. 

1896 W. F. Ganony in Trans. R. Soc. Canada Ser. 11. II. 
ii. 210, 

4 . attrib., as key-hole firosfiect, slit, view, key- 
hole escutcheon, an escutcheon-shaped plate of 
metal surrounding a keyhole; keyhole guard, 
■protector, a metal plate which falls over (or into) 
and closes a keyhole ; keyhole limpet, a gastro- 
pod of the family Fisstirellidse, having a shell with 
an aperture at the apex ; keyhole saw, a narrow 
saw for cutting keyholes, etc . ; keyhole whistler, 
s/aug. (see quot.) 

1889 Sci. Amer. LXI. 195 Bennett’s improved ^key-Tiole 
guaid . . preventing any view through the keyhole. 28^ 
J. G. Wood Common Shells 96 In the Tusk-shells there is 
an aperture at the peak, and the same is the case with the 
*Key-hoIe Limpet Fissurelta reticulata. 1885 Stand. 
Hat. Hist. 1 . 320 The Fissurellidx, or key-hole limpets, 
are structurally closely jallied to the . . Haliotids. 1851 
H. Melville Whale xvii. 92 The *key-hole prospect was 
but a crooked and sinister one, 1816 J. Smith Panorama 
Sc. 4 Art I. 107 A small kind of compass-saw, called a 
*Key-hole-sa\v, is used for quick curves such as key-holes. 
2882 Gentl. Mag. Jan. 65 A man standing on his head to 
keep him quiet, and another cutting a‘ ’‘keyhole’ slit in his 
ear. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour 1 . 311 'Keyhole whist- 
lers the skipper birds are sometimes called. . . They start 
early to good houses for victuals, when gentlefolk are not up. 

Hence Keyhole v., trans. (of a bullet in target- 
practice) to strike the target in such a way as to 
make a hole of the form of a key-hole. 
i8go Cent. Did. cites Reynolds. 

Keying (kf ig), vbl. sb. [f. Key sbJ and v.J 
1. The action of the verb Key in various senses. 
1596-7 in Swayne Sarttm Church-w. Acc, 302 One Chiboll 
for his labo< for the keyinge of a bell, 6 d. 2862 G. P. 
ScROPp Volcanos 290 The ‘keying ’ of their flexures by the 
intrusion of molten matter from beneath, and its consolida- 
tion there. 2878 Marg. Stokes Early Chr. A rchit. Irel. 10 
Finished at the top by selecting a thicker or thinner stone, 
as the case might require, for keying. 
t2. Stone-work sendng as the key of an arch. 
Obs. rare—^. 

2483 Church-w. Acc. St. Mary hill, London (Nichols 
27,97) 97 Keyenge of a gate of ston 8 fote of heyghte 
withynne boght of William Geraet mason. 

Key-keeper. 

1 . One who has the custody or control of the key of 

a house, room, chest, etc. Cf. key-herd, Key i 7, 

2534 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. Oxford 219 To the Key 
Kepers to thuse of the body of the Town. 2576 Ibid. 388 
The Key Kepers of thys Cytie shall delyver them x'l in 
money. 1669 Woodhead St. Teresa 11. App. 10 He must 
enquire, whether any money comes to the hands of the 
Superioress, without the Key-keeper’s knowledge. <21722 
Ken Psyche Poet. Wks. 1721 IV. 205 That Angel , . Of the 
Abyss Key-keeper made, Rules the infernal Shade. 1892 
Antiquary Oct. 141 His application . .was refused by the 
kw-keeper. 

2 . = KEY--BEABEB 2. 

2563-87 Foxe A. M. (1596) 87/1 Left with Peter the 
holie keie keeper. 

f 3 . A regulator, Obs. 

1674 N. Fairfax Bulk <4 Selv, 122 The best key-keeper of 
motion is an elater or bear. 

Keyl, obs. form of Keel sb.^, sb. 3 , zi.l 
Keyless (kzdes), a. [f. Key sb.i -t- -less.] 
Without a key or keys, a. Of a door or lock. 

2823 Byron Island iv. vi, A spacious cave, Whose only 
portal was the keyless wave i860 Reads Cloister 4- H. 
xciv, Faith and simplicity had guarded that keyless door. 

b. Of a watch or clock which is wound up 
otherwise than by means of a key. Hence of 
a mechanism, method of winding, etc. 

1828 Mech. Mag. IX. 66 Berrollas' keyless watch or clock. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch <5- Clockm 133 The simple key- 
less mechanism used for going barrels is not suitable for the 
fusee. Ibid. 247 The ordinary method of keyless winding. 

c. Of a musical instrument, 

1875 tr, Blaserna's Th. Sound v, § 8 The primitive key. 
less trumpet. 

d. Without explanatory key. 

1862 J. Pycroft Wo-ys 4 ; Words 83 Such compositions 
have..avoice only for the initiated, but are keyless mysteries 
to all others. 1892 Pall Mall G. 22 Sept. 2/1 We find your 
work so abstruse, your parables so keyless. 


KEYSTOlSrE. 

Keylet (kflei). [f. Key 5^,1 -f -let.] A little 
or tiny key. 

i860 Arlist cj- Craftsman 367 To open the rose- wood case 
with the precious keylet she had left him. 

Keyll, obs. form of Keel sb. 3 , Kyle. 

Keyme, Keynard, var. Kemb, Cayward. 
Key-note (kf-noutb 

1 . Mus. The first, i. e. lowest, note of the scale 
of any key, which forms the basis of, and gives its 
name to, the key; the tonic. (Foimerly called 
simply key. see Key jAI 7 a.) In quot. 1776 
applied to the lowest tone of an ancient Greek 
scale or ‘ inode.’ 

1776 Burnly Hist. Mus. 1 . v. 460 The key-note of the 
Dorian mode. 2782 Ibid. II. ii. 97 '1 raiisposed keys . .repre- 
sented by other sounds in the same relation to the key-note. 
1859 JcpHSON Brittany iv. 41 They never leave off on the 
key-note: the ear is left unsatisfied. 287s Ouseley Mus. 
Form ii. ii A melodic perfect cadence must end with the 
key-note. 

b. transfi. — Key sb^- 8 a. rare. 

1762 K.ames Elem. Crit. xviii. iv. (1774) II. 104 In leading, 
whether veise 01 prose, a certain tone is assumed, which 
may be called the key-note: and in that tone the bulk of 
the words are sounded. 

2 . fig. The leading idea of a discourse, composi- 
tion, or course of action; the prevailing tone of 
thought or feeling. 

1783 Blair Rhet. II. xxxi. 166 Much of the Oratosls art 
and ability is shown, in thus striking properly at the com- 
mencement, the key note, if we may so express it, of the rest 
of his Oration. 2825 Scott Diaiy 22 Dec. in Lockhart, 

I wrote a few veises . . taking the key-note from the stoi y of 
Clavers leaving the Scottish Convention of estates in 1688-9. 
1862 J. Skelton Nugse Crit. ix. 404 This moderation was 
the key-note of Canning's character. 1875 Stubbs Const. 
Hist. III. xviii. 14 The keynote of the Lancastrian policy. 
188B Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men I. ii. 140 Such was the 
frequent keynote of his discourses in public. 

Keyre, obs. form of Kier. 

Keyry, variant of Keiei Obs. wall-flower. 

Keys (kzz). [PI. of Key sb.^ in specialized use.] 
A body of twenty-four members which forms the 
elective branch of the Legislature of the Isle of 
Man. More fully House of Keys. (The leason of 
the title is not quite clear. It appeals in Latin 
form claves in 1418, and in Eng. form in 1422. 
But it is not the recognized name in the Manx 
Statutes till 1585 ; from that date to 1734 the title 
is ‘ The Twenty-four Keys’; after this simply ‘ The 
Keys’. The Manx popular name is Yn ICiare as 
Feed, ‘The Fonr-and-twenty.’ The suggestion that 
A’eys was some kind of corruption of Kias'e as 
‘ Four-and’ has no historical basis.) 

[1427-28 in Gill Statutes I. 0/ Man (1883) I. 2 Hebc In- 
dentuia facta inter Thurstanum de Tyldesley [etc.] ex unfi 
parte, et..xxiiii Claves Mann, ex altera, Testatur qd. pre- 
dict! xxiiij Claves legis cum judice Mann, dicunt, etc.] 
1422 Ibid I. II Alsoe we give for Law, that there was 
never xxiiij Keys in Certainty, since they weie first that 
were called Taxiaxi, those were xxiiij free Houlders. .With- 
out the Lord’s Will, none of the 24 Keys to be. 2585 Order of 
Henry Earl of Derby ibid. 59 To. .impart your Pioceedings 
to the 24 Keyes of that my Isle. 1594 Art. of Doubt by 
R. Stanley ibid. 67 The two Deemsters and 24 Keys of this 
Isle. 1706 Phillips S.V., In the Isle of Man, the twenty 
four chief Commoners, being as it were the Keepers of the 
Liberties of the People, are call'd The Keys of the Island. 
2725 Gov. Horne Let. in A. W. Moore Hist. I. of Man 833 
To the Gentlemen of the Twenty-four Keys. 1718 in Keble 
Life Bp. Wilson xii. (1863) 397 A complaint of this nature 
is not cognizable before the 24 Keys. 1739 in Gill Statutes 
I. of Man I. 239 By and with the Advice and Consent of 
the Goveinor, Couiicel, Deemster, and Keyes, in this present 
Tynwald Court assembled. i883.£«0'«. Brit. XV. 452/2 
The Keys were at one time self-elected, but in i866_they 
consented to popular election, igoo A. W. Moore Hist. 1 . 
of Man 824 note. The right to try questions of the rights 
of members to their seats was specially reserved by the 
House of Keys Election Act of 1866. 

Keysar, -ser, -zar, obs. variants of Kaiser. 
Keyse, keysie, keyshie, local ff. Cassib. 
Keystone (krstAm). 

1 . The stone at the summit of an arch, which, 
being the last put in, is looked irpon as locking the 
whole together. 

a 1637 B. JoNsoN Underwoods, Misc. Poems xxx. To Sir 
E. Sacki’ille, ’Tis the last key-stone That makes the arch. 
1703 M.OXOH Meth. Excrc. 279 If you will add a Keystone . . 
to the Arch.. let the breadth of the upper part of the Key- 
stone be the height of the Arch. 1790 Burns Tam 0 
Sluintcr 206 Now, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, And win 
the key-btane of the biig. 2851 Ruskin Stones Ven. Lx. 
§ 4 One voussoir is as much a keystone as another : only 
people usually call the stone which is last put in the key- 
stone; and that one happens generally to be at the top or 
middle of the arch. 1858 Mrs. Oliphant Laird Norlivui III- 
272 The narrow door, with some forgotten noble's sculptured 
shield upon its keystone. 

B. Jig. Something occupying a position com- 
pared to that of a keystone in an arch. 

_ 1641 J. Jackson True Evang. T. in. 182 Christian Society 
is., like stones in an arch,. .Christ himselfe being the kej(- 
stone. 17M Burns Tam o' Shanter 69 That hour, o’ night s 
black arch the key-stane. 1839 Bailey Fesius i. (1852) 20 
The sun, centre and sire of light. The keystone of the world- 
built arch of Heaven. 1866 Howells Vend. Life (1883) L 
xiii. 245 At the other end of the saloon sat one of me 
fathers, the plump key-stone of an arch of comfortable 
young students. 
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e, csp. The central principle of a bystena, course 
of action, etc., upon which all the rest depends. 
1817 CoLCRiDGC Biog. Lit. g6 Religion, as both the comet- 
stone, and the key-stone of morality. 1832 Li.w is Use tyAh. 
Pol. Terms .xvii. 163 The keystone on which all government 
must ultimately rest. 18.^9 Macaulay Hist. Eng. vii. II. 
166 The tenet of predestination was the keystone of his 
religion. 1876 Rogers Pol, Eton. ix. (ed. 3) 108 The 
principle of unlimited liability is the keystone of the system. 

2 . A bond-stone. 

1823 P. Nicholson Pract, Build. 339 Key-Stonest a term 
frequently used for bond-stones. 

3 . In chromolithography : see quot. 

187s Ure's Diet. Arts III. 135 A drawing of the subject, in 
outline,. .is made. .when transferred toastone, this drawing 
is called the keystone, and it serves as a guide to all the 
others, for it must be transferred to as many different stones 
as theie are colouis in the subject 1889 Pall Jl/all G. 
23 Jan. 3/1 ‘ Offsets ’..are tracings of those portions of matter 
in the keystone which are to go in eaoh colour, an offset for 
the red, one for the blue, and so on. 

4 . A block of cast-iron used to fill up certain 
spaces in a Scotch lead smelting furnace. 

1857 '1 L'omlinson in Encycl. Brit. (ed. 8) XIII. 300/1 {_Lcad) 
The space at each end of the fore-stone is closed by a cube 
of cast iron called a key-stone: two similar stones fill up 
the space between the fore-stone and the back part of the 
furnace. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as key stone-mask \ key- 
stone-mill, a kind of mill used for grinding tan- 
ning materials; Keystone State, V.S., popular 
appellation of Pennsylvania, as being the seventh 
or central one of the original thirteen states. 

1881 Span's Diet. Indust. Arts 1227 The well known 
American ‘keystone’ mill. 1890 Daily Neius 26 Nov. 7/3 
The quite famous sculptured keystone-masks on the east 
and west sides of the central arch of Henley Bridge. 

Hence Ke-ystoned. a., having a keystone. 

1887 T. Hardy Woodlanders I, iv. 52 Under that key- 
stoned doorway. 

Keyth, var. Kites v. Obs., to make known, etc. 

t Key-turner. Obs. A turnkey. 

1607 Dekker Knt.'s Conjur. (1842) 45 Hee’s as surly as 
those Key-turners are. 1618 Mynshul Ess. Prisoii{y.(i-i^')2<j 
The master of a prison is the primutn mobile.. and those 
key-turners and street-walkers are the petty and necessary 
slavish wheeles. 1786 J. Roberts Life 83 A piece of 
service I did him , . officiating as key-turner, and preventing 
two notorious robbers from breaking out. 

Keytyf, -teyves, obs. forms of Caitiff, -s. 
Key-whyt ; see Key sb.'^ 

Khab^b)ar, variant of Khubber. 

II Khair (kaioi). Also kheir, kiar. [Hindi 
khair, khayar, — Skr'. khadird.'] The Acacia 
Catechu of India, from which cutch is obtained. 
1831 Trelawnev Adv. Younger Son II. 198 The kiar 
backstays, strong and elastic as they are, snapped like cast 
iron. 1835 Burnes Trav. Bokhara (ed. 2) 1 . 112 Clumps of 
t.rmarisk, khair, 4 T«,..and such other .shrubs as are to be 
found in the Thurr. 1862 Catal. Internat. Exhib. III. 
India 105 Kheir-gum. 1866 Treas. Bot. 646/1 Khair-tiee, 

II Khakau (kakam). Also khacan. [TurkI 
(hence Pers. and Arab.) khSqdn king, 

emperor, Great Khan: see Chagan and KHANk] 
A Tartar ruler : a khan, 

1777 J. Richardson Dissei L East Nat. 26 The Khakan 
used often to preside at their e.xercises of genius. 1859 
C Forster Primeval Lang., Mon. Assyria 314 note. 
When the present khacan shall have departed, this man 
will succeed to the throne. 

Hence Kkaka'nsMp, the office of khakan. 

1859 C. PAmeval Lang., Mon, Assyria 314 note. 

They give the khacanship only to Jew.s. 

II Khaki (ka'kf), a. and sb. Also khakee, 
ka(h)ki, kharkife, karkee, etc. [Urdu (Pers.) 

k/idki dusty, f. (w)!;*. Mdk dust.] 

A. adj, a. Dust-coloured; dull brownish yellow, 
drab. b. (af/i'ziJ. use of B.) Made of khaki cloth. 

1863 Cornh, Mag. Jan. 45 As to dress ..he [Capt. Cureton] 
confined himself to causing their clothes to he dyed khakee, 
or mud-colour. 1869 E. A. Parkes Pract, Hygiene fed. 3) 
3QS The comfortable gray or dust-coloured native Khakee 
cloth. 1884 J. Colborne Hieks Pasha 2 We had to pro- 
vide ourselves with.. Karkee jackets. Health Exhib. 
Catal. 35/2 The new Khaki cloth, the material adopted by 
the War Office for the troops on active service. 1890 Watt 
Did. Econ. Prod. India. IV. 566 It is needless to attempt 
an enumeration of all the Khaki dyes of India. 1898 
B. Burleigh y/nfrtf (5- Khali/et-'w. 128 The Kharkie trousers 
of the Lincolns and Warwicks, imo Daily Nexus 24 Mar. 6/5 
Stockings, gloves, sunshades, all are to be khaki. 

B. sb. A fabric of this colour now largely em- 
ployed in the British army for field-uniforms. 
Originally of stout twilled cotton {ICkaki drill), 
but more recently made also of wool {^Khaki Bu- 
ford, K. serge). 

In India, khaki was used for uniforms by the Guide Corps 
under Lumsden and Hodson in 1848, by the troops in the 
Mutiny of 1857, in the Afghan c.ampaigns of 1878-80, etc. 
It was worn in the Soudan Wars of 1883-98, and esp. by the 
British troops in South Africa in 1899-. iQuots. 1857-59 
may me<an simply the colour: cf. ‘diessed in white '.) 

1857 H. B, Edwardes Let, 21 July in Lumsden & Elsmie 
Lumsden of Guides (1899) 200 The whole of the troops here 
are dressed in khakee. 1859 Sir J. Murray Dish 27 Apr. 
in Delhi Gaz. 23 Tune, The Infantry were dressed in 
khakee. 1879 E. S. Bridges Round the IVorld in 6 
Months 203 The troops here are dressed in khaki.. It is 
a kind of strong brown holland, and appears to me to be 


made of flax. 1883 Times ii July 7 Marksmen , .in the case 
of some of the Indian team, in the light serviceable dust- 
coloured khakee. 1886 Yules.v , The original khakee was 
a stout cotton cloth, hut the colour was also used in broad- 
cloth. 1892 Pall Mall G. 25 Apr. 7/t Khaki is not shouy 
enough except when it is new and well made up, and if 
constantly_ worn it tends to promote slovenliness 1899 
S. Crane m Cornh. Mag. Dec. 749 In came Casper, thin, 
yellow, and in soiled khaki. 

b. Used for a soldier clothed in khaki. 

1899 Lumsden & Elsmie Lumsden of Guides 85 There 
used to be a good deal of rivalry between the Guides and 
the ist Punjab Rifles the former were sti'led ‘Khakis' 
from their dust-coloured clothing. Plod Nexvspr, Before 
daylight the Khakis were at them again. 

C. As adj., adv , or sb. in such constr. as to 

vote khaki, a khaki election, a khaki policy, the 
khaki loan, {khakis), etc, used in reference to the 
South Aftican War of 1899-, spirit 

in England at the time. 

1900 G. Faber Sp. in Yorksh. Herald 5 Jan. 6/2 Are 
you.. going to .vote solid for our Government? Or may 
I put it in another way, ..will you vote khaki? 1900 
lYestin. Gaz 7 Feb 2/2 The electois at York hate voted 
khaki, as Mr Fabei invited them to do. Ibiti 8 Mar, 9/1 The 
market does not know whether the new war loan, Khakis, 
will be offered at 97, 98, 99. or too. Ilnd, 10 Mar. 2/2 The 
financial aspects of the ‘ Khaki ’ Lo.an of ^£30 000,000 Ibid, 
23 Mar i/3_ Complications of all kinds aie likely to arise 
as the khaki feeling dies down. Ibid. 26 May 2/2 The 
resul t in South Manchester is a great deal more khaki than 
that in the Isle of Wight. 1900 Dundee Advertiser 
21 Aug. 4 What right has the Goveininenl to attempt to 
ride back to power on ‘khaki’? 1900 Si. James s Gaz. 
21 Sept. 6/1 Khaki and Imperialistic allusions are woiked in 
[to a play] to the entire satisfaction of the audience. 

D. Comb., as khaki-bound, -clad, -clothed, 
Loloured, -hued adjs. 

1879 F. PoLLOK sport Brit. Burmah II. 177 Khakie- 
coloured cloth is the best for shooting purposes 1896 
C. Doyle In IVestm. Gaz. 9 Apr. 2/1 We had speech with 
three khaki-clad men. 1899 Keene's Bath Jrnl. 2 Dec. 6/1 
It was impossible to distinguish the khaki-clothed firing line, 
igoo Westm. Gaz. 16 Feb. 3/2 The eleven will weai khaki- 
hued jersey's 1900 Academy 14 Apr._ 313/1 A little 
khaki-bound collection of ditties about fighting and fighting- 
men. 1900 IVesttn. Gaz. 30 Oct. 8/1 What boys they 
looked, some of the sunburnt khaki-men. 

II Khalifa (kalffa), v.T.riantof Caliph, represent- 
ing more closely the Arab, kkallfah. SoKlialifat(e, 
Khaleefate, variants of Caliphate. 

1728 Morgan Algiers I. iv. 153 From Alexandri.! . . came 
all the Mighty .Armada.s set on Foot by the Saracen Khalifas 
1844 Ld. Houghton Palm Leaves 10 The just successor of 
the Khaleefate. 1898 blanch. Guard, 14 Oct., The Khali- 
fate had belonged to the Khalifa, and not to the Khedive 
II Khalsa(h (ka-lsa). East Ind. [Urdu (Pers.) 
khdlifah, khdlfa{h, fem. of Arab. 
khdli^ pure, real, proper, properly belonging.] 

1 . The revenue department of the government in 
Indian states ; the state exchequer. Also attrib,, 
as khalsa-grain, -land. 

1776 Tried Joseph Fosuke B 14/1,1 will piocure for you the 
Kallaut of the Aumeen [= Aumil] of the Khalsn. 1801 
R. Patton Asiat. Mon. 129 The injunctions on this head 
from the khalsa, or revenue department, are imperious and 
strong Ibid. 157 The nankar lands of the zemindar, which 
have . .been converted into khalsah lands 1862 Bl\ eridgc 
Hist. India II. v. vL 418 The officers of the khalsa (revenue 
office). 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Yis. India liii. 427 The 
herdraen . .refused to deliver the khalsa grain. 

2 . The Sikh community or sect. 

1790 G. Forster Journ. Bengal to Eng, (1798) I 267 note, 
The government at large, and their armies, are [by the 
Slcquesl denominated Khalsa, and Khalsajce. 1882 Wood 
tr. Barth's Relig India 246 Govind Singh . . completed the 
transformation of the sect, or, as it was hencefcirth called. . 
the Khalsa, ‘ the property, the portion (of God) '. 

II 'Hrba.wiHiTi (kte'msin). Forms : 7 camsim, 
8-9 oampsin, (9 kampseen), 9 kamsin, kham- 
Bin, -seen. [Arab. khamsin, mod, collo- 
quial form (= oblique case) of khamshn 

fifty (see def,).] An oppressive hot wind from the 
south or south-east, which in Egypt blows at inter- 
vals for about 50 days in March, Apiil, and May, 
and fills the air with sand from the desert. 

1685 Boyle Salub. Air 74 A kind of Dew, which, .purifies 
the Air from all the Infection of Camsinis _ 1757 Huxham 
in Phil Trans. L. 428 The wind we had, like the Canipsin, 
actually blew hot, 1804 C. B. Brown tr Yolney's Viem 
Soil U. S. 142 The kamsin, or south wind, in Egypt, and the 
south-west at Uagdat and Bussora, have the same proper- 
ties, 1883 E. F. Knight Ciuise 'Falcon' (1887) 65 The 
atmosphere is hot, dry, and oppressive as that of North 
Africa when the khamsin blows attrib. xZqb Blaehu Mag, 
Sept. 332 The hot khamseen winds parch the fields, 

II Khan ^ (kmn, kan). Forms : 4 caan, 4-6 
cane, 4-7 can, 6 canne, 7 caunn ; 4-5 chaan, 
4-6 chane, 7 cHahan, chawn, 4, 7-9 okan; 7-8 
kan; 9 kkaun, kkan (kan, kaan). See also 
Cham. [a. Turk! (hence Pers. and Arab.) (jlh. khan 
lord, prince, generally regarded as a modified form 
of ijlsli. khdqdii : see Khakan and Chagan. 

The title became known in Europe partly through the 
Mongol invasions in the fir.st half of the thirteenth century 
(appearing in med.L as ckatiis, canis, Gr Kai'»)<r, Ktti'iv, OF. 
chan, chain, etc.), but more esp. through the European 
missions to the Mongol court in the same century (1245-1255) 
and by the nairative of Marco Polo (1298). In the original 


French text of the latter the spelling Kan, Can or Chan 
vaiies With Kaan or Caan, apparently intended to represent 
Taitar Oddti, the .special title adopted by Oktai the 
son of ChingTz Khan, and his successois. Caantis is also 
found in med.L. (Du Cange, s, v. Cagan), but the usual 
forms in the European languages are based on K/idn.'] 
a. Jdist. The specific title (usually with great, 
\ grand, or the additions of Tartary, of Cathay) 
given to the successors of Chingiz Khan, who were 
supreme rulersover theTurkish, Tartar, andMougol 
tribes, as well as emperors of China, during "the 
middle ages. b. In later use : A title (now of 
slight import) commonly given to ruleis, officials, 
or men of rank m Central Asia, Afghanistan, etc. 

C1400 Maundev (Roxb.) .xiv. 64 pis Tartary es balden of 
J>e Crete Caan of Cathay. 1494 Fabyan Chron. vii. 331 
The Gieat Chaan of Tarlhaiys.. sent an hooste into the 
lande of Hungry. 1534 'Rlov.^Comf agst. Tub. in. Wks, 
1241/1 Both Prester lohns land, and the graunde Canes too. 
iSSS Edln Decades 253 They haue much knowleage of the 
great cane of Cathay. 1623 St. Papers, Col. 1622-4. 211 Sold 
the small ship to the ‘Caunn, being very desirous of her'. 
1634 Sir T. Herbert Tiav. 52 ACitie, .under thejurisdic- 
tion Royall of Emang Ally, the Chawn or great Duke of 
Shyras. 1667 Milton P. L. xr. 388 Cambalu, seat of 
Cathaian Can. 1682 Loud. Gaz No. 1724/1 The last Week 
arrived heie an Envoy from the Kara of Tartary. 170S 
Ibid. No. 4102/2 The old Han of Tatlary is lately dead- 
1788 Gibbon Decl. 6 F. xlii. (1869) II. 562 The pride of the 
great khan survived his resentment. 1798 Malthus Popul. 
(1878) 67 The power of the Chan being absolute. 1815 
Elphinstonl Acc. Caubul (1842) I. 213 The chief of an 
Oolooss is called Khaun . In some Ooloosses, the Khaun is 
elected by the people. 1857 Max Muller Selected Ess. II. 
269 One of the Tatar Khans, .sent for the Buddhist pilgrim, 
1897 Ld. Roberts 41 l'?r Indiaukv. (i8g8) 101 He was a 
grand specimen of a frontier Khan. 

II Khan 2 (ksen, kan). Forms: a. (4 alckan'), 
7 c(k)aiie, kan(iie, 8 k(k)ane, S- kkan. /J. 7 
kan(e, 7-8 kawn, 8kann. [Arab. khan inn.] 
In the East : A building (unfurnished) for the 
accommodation of travellers; a caravanserai. 

a. G1400 Three Kings Cologne 22 Hedischaigefi hym his 
hors, .of his beithen and so sentleth hym into swich a hows 
pat is cleped pere also alchan. [1612 Trav. Four Englishin 
77 In Cities they haue very stately Canes, but not for 
trauellers, but for themselues to dwell in ; for every rich man 
calleth his house a Cane.] 1615 G, Sandvs Trav 57 Lega- 
cies for.. building of Canes for the reliefe of p.assengers. 
i68z Whelfr Journ. Greece 1, 37 Theie i.s a Kanne there, 
which serveth for a Warehouse. 1759 Russell in Phil, 
Trans LI. 533 At Seidon, great part of the Frank kane was 
overthrown. 1775 R. Chandler Tiav. Asia M. (1825) I. 
i93_ We stopped at the khan, while our men putchasetl pro- 
visions. i8to A. H. Huth Buckle II 161 The badly-cooked, 
indigestible stuff which most-Eastern travellers eat at the 
Khans. 

|3. 1642 Howell For. Trav. (Arb.) 84 They are great 
Founders of Hospitalls, of Htines to enleimin Tr.avelleis, 
1653 Cnr.AVEsSeraglio 1S2 Divers Hawns (commonly called 
Canes) in which wayfaring men do lodge _ 1704 J. Pitts 
Acc. Mahometans 173 A Hawn oi Inn adjoyning to the 
Harbour. 1717 Lady M. W. Montagu Af A Thistle- 

Unvayte i Apr., Their mosques are all of freestone, and the 
public banns, or inns, e.\iremely magnificent. 

Khanate (kcem-, kam^k). Also kkanat. [f. 
Khan 1 h- -ate 1 .] A district governed by a khan ; 
the position of a khan. 

1799 W. Tooke Viem Russian Eiiip. II. 37 This state 
split, .into several petty khanates. 1841 Penny Cycl. XX. 
375/1 Samaicand is a town in Asia, in the khanatof Bokhaia. 
1849 E. B, Eastwick Dry Leaves 74, I was forthivith eni- 
ployed to draw up a full report of his son’s claim to the 
Khdnate. 1893 D'IcCarthy Dictator I, So In the Khanate 
of some Central Asian despot. 

Kliandgea, variant of Cangia, a Nile-boat. 

1819 T. Hope Anasiasiits ii. (1827) 31, 1 resolved, after 
three or four days march along the hanks of ihe Nile, to 
contend with it.s .'id verse current, myself in a light khandgea, 

Khang, variant of Kang. 

IlKhanjar (km-ndgai). Also 7 canjare, 8 
-jer, 8-9 -jar, 9 -jiar, -giar, ounjur, kkunjur, 
kandjar. See also Handjab. [Pers. (Arab., 
Turk., Urdii)^^^:^ khanjar, Iianjar dagger.] iVn 
Eastern dagger. 

16^ J. Phillips tr, Tavernier's Tiav, I. Ii. iii. 200 The 
Canjare which he had in his hand, was a kind of D.Lgger, 
the blade whereof toward the Handle was ibiee fiugeis 
broad. 1797 Encicl. Bi-it (ed. 3) XII. 346/2 A .sabie 
and caiijer (or d.'igger) worn in a bandelier. 1825 Scott 
Talistn. xxvii, A sapphire, which terminated the hilt of his 
canjiar. 1828 Kitzzilbash I vii, 89 All woie the khunjur, 
01 common dagger 1845 Lady_ H Stanhope Mem. 1 . 
iii. 108, I .always .slept with a khanjar. .by my side. 

II KhanjeeCkamd^f). Alsokkandjee,kkanjki. 
[Turk. khdtiji, f. khan Khan^ + 3/z, agent- 

suffix,] The keeper of a khan or inn. 

1839 AIiss Pardoe Beauties Bosphorus 141 There is a 
certain foppery about the khanjhi of a first-rate Caravan- 
serai. 18^ Bond in Mission. Herald (Boston) Dec. 515, 
I .spent the last night at a village .. in the_ night the 

khandjee received a note from brigands, demanding p 200. 

II Knansanvah,, -saman (ka-nsama(n, kan- 
sa-ma(n). East Ind, Forms ; 7 consaorinan, 8 
chart-, caun-sumaun, cortsumma, -sumah, (9 
-somah), 8-9 khansaman, 9 khaunsaumaun, 
khansama(h, kansamah. [Urdii (Pers.) (jULAU*. 
khdnsaiium, f, khan master, ruler, Khan t + sdmdu 
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household goods.] In India : A house-steward ; I 
a native male seivant (usually a Mohammedan), I 
the head of the kitchen and pantry department. I 
c 164s Howell i. xxviii. (1705)39, I met wilhCamillo 
your Consaormaii here lately. 1759 in R. O. Cambridge 
War in India (1761) 231 Order, under the Chan Sumaun, 
or Steward s seal. Ibid. 232 Caun Samaun, or Steward to 
his Majesty. 1776 Trial Joseph Fmvhe 6/1, 1 put the 
arzee under the care of the Consumma. 1788 Gladwin ti. 
Mem. Kh. Abdulkurrecin 56 [He] asked the Khansaman, 
what quantity was remaining of the clothes. 1813-14 Mrs. 
Sherwood Lit. Henry ^ Bearer 7 His mamma’s khaun- 
saumaun had told him so. 1845 Stocqueler H andbk. B rit. 
India (1854) 116 The khansama, or butler. acts the part 
which, in a moderate English establishment, is acted by the 
mistress and the cook together. 

II Kharaj (kara-dg), khara’tch, [Arab. 

khardj, in Egypt khardg, in Turkish khardtch 
tribute.] Tribute ; rent ; poll-tax ; see Cakatch. 

i860 Times 25 June 10/6 The allegation that the word 
‘ tribute' is incorrectly used. .' kharatch ’ or ‘ poll-tax ' being 
the expression in the original. 1881 Edin. Rev. Apr. 342 
Unable to pay their kharag or rent. 

Khas-k(h.)as : see Khus-khus. 

II Khatri (ktedrz, k»'tr?). Also 7 cuttery, 
quetery, 8 katri, kkettrie, kittree, 9 ketra, 
kkatri. [Hindi khatrt kshatriya.'\ A 

member of the second or military caste among the 
Hindus (cf. Kshateiva). 

1630 Lord Banians ij- Persees i. s .And because Cuttery 
was of a Martiall temper, God gaue him power to sway 
kingdomes with the Scepter. 1665 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 
(1677) 52 The Cutleries . . being men of War they scruple not 
to shed blood, eat flesh, and.. are for the most part called 
Rajaes or great men. 1698 Fryer Acc, E. India 4- P. 
193 Opium is frequently eaten in great quantities by the 
Rashpoots, Queteries, and Patans. 1723 R. Millar Hist, 
Propaa. Ckr. II. vii. 208 The Katris are degenerate 
into Merchants 1776 Trial of Nundocomar 36/t Another 
letter came to me with a peon and kittree, from Roopnarrain 
Chowdree. 1814 W._ Brown Hist. Propag. Chr, II. 170 
The Hindoos were originally divided Into 4 casts or tribes j 
the Brahmin, the Ketra, the Bice, and the Sooder. 1885 
Panjab Notes <§■ Q, II. 75/1 These ceremonies are observed 
by Brahmans, Khatris, and Daises. 

II Kheda, keddah (k^ -da, kcda). Also kh.ed- 
da(h, (kiddah). [Hindi khedd.^ An enclosure 
used in Bengal, Assam, etc., for the capture of 
wild elephants ; corresp. to the corral of Ceylon. 

1799 Corse in Phil. Trans. LXXXIX. 38 She was driven 
by Mr. Leekes elephant hunters into a keddah. 1827 
D. Johnson Ind. Pield Sports zs Elephants are numerous,.. 
The principal Keddah for catching them is in the district 
of Tipperah. 1879 F. Polloic Sport Bril. Burmah I. 80, 

I remember, when kheddahs were started in Burmah, 
nearly a hundred elephants had been driven into an 
inclosure. 1889 Daily News 27 Nov. 5/4 A kheda..has 
been formed in the jungle near an elephant cover. 

II Khedive (kedfw). (Also 7 quiteue.) [a. F. 
khidive, a. Turk, (from Pets.) kkedtv, khidev 

prince, sovereign,] The title of the viceroy or 
ruler of Egypt, accorded to Ismail Pasha in 1867 by 
the Turkish government. 

[1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. iv. 1537 (Stanf.) He is called 
Quiteue a title royall and no proper name.] 1867 Times 
24 May ii/j_At a council of the Turkish Cabinet, held 
on the i4tn inst., the title to be granted to the Pasha of 
Egypt was at length definitely settled. His Highness is to 
be called ‘Khedive’, which is regarded as the Arabic 
equivalent of' King'. 1878 N. Amer. Rev. CXXVI. 187 
A description, .of the political system of the khedive. 1892 
Milner Eng. in Egypt 44 The power of the Khedive is an 
emanation from the power of the Sultan. 

Hence Xhediva (-dz’va), Khediviak (-d^’via) 
[Arab. *jjjj.l>], wife of the khedive; Khedi'val, 
Xhedi'vial a., of or pertaining to the khedive; 
Xkedi'vate, Kkedi'viate, the office, authority, 
or government of the khedive. 

t^o Daily News 7 Feb. 5/4 Miss E. M. Merrick last 
year had the honour of painting a portrait of her Highness 
the Khediviah. 1899 I6ld. 4 Dec. 6/3 The Khedivah, the 
Khedivah mere, and their enormous entourage. 1882 Sat. 
Rev. 17 June 749/1 The Khedival and_ Turkish portion of 
the Government got away. . to Alexandria. 1882 Standard 
24 July 5 The fine Khedivial Library.. grew, .into a collec- 
tion of fame. 1880 Daily News iz July 5/6 It seems 
almost as though Midhat Pacha wishes to establish a Khedi- 
viate in Syria, with himself as Khedive. 1892 Times 15 
Apr, s/r 'Turkish intrigues for reducing Egypt from the 
status of a Khedivat, . to a vilayet. 

Khemkaub, Khettrie, Khevenhuller, var. 
Kincob, Khatri, K.evknhui.ler. 

II Khidmutgar (ki’dmt^tgai). Also 8-9 kid-, 
kis(t)', 9 k(h)itrautgar ; 8 khidmidgar, 9 
khid-, kMtmatgar,kliid-j khed-, kliitiautghar, 

khitmutkar, etc. [Urdu (from Pers.) 

khidmatgdr^=khidi>iat service -h -gar, agent-suffix.] 
In India : A male servant who waits at table. 

_ 1763 HoLWELLi/ifA Events (1766) I. 60 They were taken 
into the service of Soujah Dowla ,, : Hodjee, in capacity 
of his first Kistmutgar (or valet). 1776 Trial of Nunda. 
comar 56/1 Q, Who came with Bollakey Doss'? A. He 
came alone, only his kidmutgar. 1824 [Sherer] Sketches 
in India 247 His father had been a Khidmutgar to a British 
Colonel. 1873 Miss Thackeray Wks. (1891) 1 . 269-70 A 
Kitrautghar who had diaiued off a bottle of her eau-de- 
Cologne. 


II Khilat, kkelat (ki-l»t). £as( Ind. Forms : 

7 calaat, collat, S kali-, kellaut, 8-9 khilat, 
khelaut, 9 khelat, khellfft, khillaut, calatte, 
(_khelut, khillut, killut, -laut). [Urdu (Peis.) 

khils-at, khalf-at, a. Arab. A9ti» khil^aJi 
(-flf).] A dress of honour presented by a king or 
other dignitary as a mark of distinction to the per- 
son receiving it; hence, any handsome present 
made by an acknowledged superior. 

1684 J. Phillips tr. Tmiernier's Trav. I. iii. v. loS 
The Garment of Honour, or the Calaat, the Bonnet, and 
Girdle. i6g8 Fryer Acc. E. India fy P. 87 He had a 
Collat or Seerpaw, a Rohe of Honour from Head to Foot, 
offered him front the Great Mogul. 1774 Bogle in Mark- 
ham Narr. Mission yZAci! (1876) 25 A flowered satin gown 
was brought me. I was dressed in it as a khilat. 1803 
Edmonstone in Owen Mrq. Wellesley's Desp. (1877) 325 
He is admitted to the privilege of investing the Peishwa 
with a khelaut. 1845 Stocqueler Handbk. Brit. India 
(1854) 239 The king.. maintains the royal privilege of con- 
ferring khillauts, 1876 Jas. Grant Hist. India I, xxxyii. 
191/1 No peishwa'could beappointed without first receiving 
the khelat, 1886 Yule, Killut, Ktllaut. 

II Khoja (kju-d^a). Forms : 7 hoiah, hodgee, 
-gia, hugie, hoggie, 7-8 hogi, 8 hoage, hogia, 
cojah, 9 h.oja(h, hodja, khodgea, khodja, -djo, 
khoja. [Turk, and Pers. khojah, prop. 

khwdjah^ A professor or teacher in a Moham- 
medan school or college ; a schoolmaster ; a 
scribe, clerk. 

1625 PuRCHAS Pilgrims ix. xv. § 8. II. 1598 From fiue 
yeers of age vntill ten . .they haue their Hoiah (that is, their 
Schoole-master) appointed them by the King to teach them. 
1630 R. Johnson's Kingd. <5- Commw. 525 The third, are 
Hogi, Writers of Bookes; for they have no Printing. 1704 
J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 21 Rides in the Van of the 
Army, with two Hoage-s, or Clerks. 1786 A rt. Charge IV. 
Hastings in Burke Writ. (tSse) VII. 27, 1 sent for Retafit 
Ali Khan, the Cojah. 1834 AyeBia I. xi. 265 They collected 
all that the city possessed of wisdom and learning,— Khod- 
jas, Mollahs, Hakims, Imams. 18B7 L'pool Daily Post 14 
Feb. s/4 This last savant brings a Khoja, who has just 
arrived from Bombay. 

Khookheri, obs. form of Kukri, 

II Khor (k^r). [Arab. Jp. khtirr, kho7'r.'\ A 

watercourse, ravine, nullah, dry bed of a stream. 

1884 Times 28 Mar. s Our route lay.. along the bottom of 
the valley leading^ to_ the khor. Ibid,, The khor winds con- 
siderably, and splits into two or three smaller lavines. 1896 
Westm. Gaz. 12 June 2/1 A swarm of Arabs came down upon 
them through a neighbouring khor. 

Khotbah, -beh, variants of Khdtbah. 
IlKhubber (k^’bsi). East ind. Also khtiber, 
kh.ab(b)ar. [Urdu (Pers., Arab.) kJiabarj] 
Information, news, report, rumour, 

1878 Life in the Mofussil 1 . 159 (Y.) Khabar of innumer- 
able black partridges has been received. 1879 Vanity Fair 
29 Nov. 299 (Y.) He will not tell me what khabbar has been 
received. 1891 R. Kipling City Dreadf. Nt, 75 Just fancy, 
among these five thousand people, what sort of effect the 
kknher of an accident would produce 1 

II Khud (kud). East Ind. [Hindi khad.'] A 
deep ravine or chasm ; a precipitous cleft or descent 
in a hill-side. 

1837 Bacon First Itnpr. Hindustan II. 146 (Y.) To look 
over the edge of the narrow footpath into the Khud. 1B70 
Gd. Words 133/2 The depth of the khuds is very great, and 
the slope so rapid that you can scarcely find footing when 
once off the beaten road. 1886 R. Kipling Ditties, 

etc. (1899) 87 Death ..drops the reckless rider down The 
rotten rain-soaked khud. 

attrib. 1896 Sabah J. Duncan His Honor ^ a Lady xix, 
244 The tin roofs of the cottages down the khud-side. 

Khukri, Kbunjur : see Kdkei, Khanjab. 

II Khus-khus (kff-skzis). East Ind. Also 
khaskas, kuskos, kus-kus, kuss-kuss ; see 
also Cuscus 2 . [Urdu (Pers.) hltas- 

kJiasJ\ The sweet-scented root of an Indian grass, 
largely used in the manufacture of mats or screens 
(‘ tatties ’), which are wetted to cool the air passing 
through them. Also attrih. 
i8iq [see Cuscus^]. xS^iArt Jrnl,Illustr. Catal. in Forbes 
Veg. World ii. p. ivf, Deliciously fragrant screens are made 
by the Hindoos from khus-khus, the .4 ndropogon muricatum. 
1886 Offic. Catal, Ind. Exhib. 33 (Stanf.) Fans made of the 
fragrant root of the khaskas grass. 1890 Sir S._ Baker Wild 
Beasts I. 233 With good tents, kuskos tatties, and cool 
drinks, the heat was bearable. 

II Khutbah (ku'tba) . Also kootbah, khootba, 
khotbeb, -bah. [Arab. khutbah, khotbeh, f. 

khataba to preach.] A form of sermon or 
oration used at the Friday service in Mohammedan 
mosques ; the name of the ruling sovereign is 
inserted near its close. 

1800 Asiat. Ann, Reg., Misc. Tr. 49/1 He repeatedly read 
the kootbah, or prayer, containing the name and titles of the 
rince of the age, 1815 Elphinstone Acc. Caubul (1842) 
.112 7 iote,^ Inserting a prince’s name in the Khootba, and 
inscribing it on the current coin, are reckoned in the East 
the most certain acknowledgments of sovereignty. 1841 
Penny Cycl. XX. 325 His lieutenant deposed the Fatimite 
dynasty by a simple ordinance that the khotbah or public 
prayer should he read in the name of the Abbasside caliph 
Mostadhi. i860 Gardner World 11, In the 
mosque on the Friday, which may be termed the Moham- 
medan Sabbath, the Khotbeh.. is regularly recited. 


II Ki (kf). [Hawaiian, = general Polynesian *'.] 
A liliaceous plant, Cordyline tenninalis, found in 
China and the islands of the Pacific, of which the 
root is baked and eaten in the Sandwich Islands; 
the fermented juice yields an intoxicating drink. 

i860 Merc. Marine. Mag. VII. 295 A kind of liquor. .a 
deadly stuff, expressed from the ki root. 1889 Tablet 18 May 
762/2 Drinking fermented ki-root beer, home made alcohol. 

Kiabooca, -bouea, variants of Kyabuka. 

II Kiack (kiite’k). [Burmese.] A Burmese 
Buddhist temple. 

IS99 Hakluyt Voy. II. i. 261 The people send rice and 
other things to that kiack or church of which they be. 

Kiaja, variant of Kehaya. 

Xiang, variant ofKYANo, a Tibetan wild horse. 

Xiapootee, anglicized phonetic spelling of 
Cajuputi, Malay Kayu-putih, Cajuput. 

1831 Trelawney Adv. Younger Son xxiii. III. 280 Among 
the rest was a large proportion of Kiapootee and colalava oil. 

Xiar (kai'ai), variant of Khaib. 

Kiaugh. (kyax), kauch (kax). Sc. In other 
Sc. dialects caigh, keach, keagh. (k^Xi klx"")- 
[Origin obscure.] Trouble, worry. 

1786 Burns Cotter's Sat. Nt. iii. His clean hearth-stane, 
his thrifty wifie's smile. The lisping infant, prattling on his 
knee, Does a’ his weary kiaugh and care [ed. 1787 carking 
cares] beguile. 1794 Poems, Eng. Scotch ij- Latin 97 (Jam.) 
Your caigh and care ahint you fling. 1824 Maciaggart 
Gallovid. Encycl. s. v. , To be hi a kauch, to be in an extreme 
flutter, not knowing which way to turn ; over head and ears 
in business. 1825-80 Jamieson, Keach, Keagh, uneasiness 
of mind, . .bustle, anxious exertion. _Dumfr[ies]. 1881 Mrs. 
Walford_ in Gd. Words 402/1 Me iri a kauch of work, an’ 
Meg kirnin’, an’ a’ the hooss wrang side up maist. 

Xibab, kibaub, variants of Kabob. 

Kibble (ki‘b’ 1 ), jAI dial. AIS05 kyble, 7 keble. 
[Origin obscure : cf. Kebbie and Kibbo.] A stout 
staff or cudgel ; a hooked stick. 

1411 Nottingham Rec. II. 86,j. kyble, oh. ; j. hacstok, jd. ; 
j. horsmalT. 1570 Levins Manip. 113/22 Kibble, baculus. 
1674-91 Ray N. C. Words (E. D. S.), Keble, a timber-log. 
1800 S. Pegge Aiiecd. Eng. Lang. Suppl. (1814) 383 Kibble, 
a strong thick stick. 

Kibble (ki’b’l), sb.’^ [Origin unascertained : 
?from the surname Kibhte\ More fully kibble- 
hound-. A kind of hound, a cross between the 
beagle and the old English hound. 

1590 CoKAiNE Treat. Hunting B j, You must breed four- 
teene or fifteene couple of small Kibble hounds, lowe and 
swift. 1831 Johnson Sport sm. Cycl. s.v., The first remove 
from the southern-hound is the kibble. 

Kibble (ki-b’l), jAS Mining, Also 7 keeble, 
8 kible. [prob. ad. Ger. kiibel ‘ tub,’ in Mining 
used in the same sense as the Eng. word.] _ A 
large wooden or (later) iron bucket, for conveying 
ore or rubbish to the surface. 


1671 Phil. Trans. VI. 2104 A Winder with two Keehles 
(great buckets made like a-harrel with iron hoops..) which 
as one comes up, the other goes down. 1684 Phil. Trans. 
XVII. 744 The Rate. .for getting of Copper-Ore was. .from 
8j. a Kibble to 2r. Cd., every Kibble being near a Horse- 
Load in weight. I747_Hooson Miner's Diet. Yij, Some- 
what below the Rope is placed a Hook, whereon to hang 
the Corfe or Kible. 187^ J. H. Collins Metal Mining 71, 
The kibble is simply an iron bucket made of boiler plates, 
riveted together. ..They., vary in capacity from 1 to 25 mvt. 

b. Comb. Kibble-chain, the chain by which 
the kibble is drawn up and let down in the shaft. 
1851 Kingsley Yeast viii, At the shaft’s mouth, reaching 
after the kibble-chain. 

Kibble, sb.‘^ [? Altered form of cobble, or related 
to Kibble zi.i] = Cobble 

1891 Times 12 Oct. 4/5 The demand for coal, kibbles, and 
slack.. is very active. 1893 Daily News 8 May 2/7 House 
coal is quiet, ..kibbles 8 j. 3^/. to 8jr. Cd., with superior sorts 
approximately dearer. 

Kibble (ki'b’l), ».1 [Etym. obscure : the form 
is dim. or freq., but the root does not appear ; cf. 
Kibble jJ.i] trans. To bruise or grind coarsely ; 
to crush into small pieces. Also absol. Hence 
Ki bbled ppl. a. ; Kibbling-mill, a hand-mill 
for kibbling grain, beans, etc. 

1790 in W. Marshall Midi. Counties (E. D. S.). 1826 
Sporting Mag, XVII. 352 A question in your last Magazine, 
respecting kibbled corn for hunters. Ibid. XVIII. 75 1 
is no kibbling mill equal to the horse’s grinders. _ c 1880 bale 
Catal., Those [corn crushing machines]., will kibble beans, 
peas, Indian corn. „ 

Kibble (ki-b’l), [f. Kibble sb.^ To 

convey ore or rubbish in a kibble. 

1891 Lahour Commission Gloss., Kibbling. 

Kibbo (ki’bo). dial. ? Obs. [Obscure : cf, 
Kebbie and Kibble jiJ.I] A stick, endgeh 
1688 Shadwell Sqr. Alsaiia ii. i. And I tak kihhoi I st 
raddle the Bones o’ thee. C1746 J. Collier (Tim bobbni) 
View Lane. Dial. (1S62) 52 With o Wythen Kibbo he haa 
in his Hont. , ^ . 

Kibe (kaib), sb. Also 5-7 kybe. [Of uncertain 
origin ; not from OE. ; cf. Welsh cibi (also cibwsq 
of 3ie same meaning, which, if native, may be the 
source of the English word.] 

1 . A chapped or ulcerated chilblain, esp. one on 
the heel. . . 

1387 Trevisa HtgdenCR.o\h) VIII, 227 Alsowih 
he made )jris croys on a kybe [L. anthracem\ pat he had^, 
and hit vansched awey. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 5 
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wryncles, & chyneti of handes, and kybis on \>e ffete. 1544 
PHAERi>’,{r. Childr. (1553) Rvijb, Sede". of nettds. .sodden in 
oile . . is verye good to heale the kybes of heeles. 1770 Fooxr; 
Latne Lover i. Wk.s. 1799 II. 61, I.. have no fear of corns, 
kibe.s, or that another man should kick my shins. 1822-34 
Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. 82 When the inflainmatinn 
becomes ulcerated or forms a kibe. 

b. fig. in phrases, as : I'o gall or iread on {one’s) 
kibes, to press upon closely so as to initate or 
annoy, to hurt one’s feelings; io iread or follow 
on the kibes of, to come closely at the heels oi ; etc. 

1602 Sn^its. Ham. v. i. 153 The toe of the Pes.ant comes 
so neere the heeles of our Com tier, hee galls his Kibe. 1771 
Smollett Hwnph. Cl. 29 May, The hod-can iev, the low 
mechanic, .the citi/en, and courtier, ‘all tread upon the kibes 
of one another '. 1820 Bvron Blues i. 157 We shall h.Tve 

the whole crew on our kibes. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 907 
How closely this spectre [suicide] follows on the kibes of 
pleasure and extravagance. 

2 . transf. a. A sore on a horse’s foot (see 
Crepance and cf. Kiby quot. 1886). ? Ohs. 

1639 T. DF. Grey Compl. Horsem. 38 Swellings in the 
hinder legs, foundrings, selenders, scratches, kybes [etc.]. 
1725 Bradley Fajn. Diet., Scratches, a distemper incident 
to Horses, .being distinguished indeed by several names, vIa 
C repances, Rats tails, Mules, Kibes, Patns, etc. 

b. A breaking out at the top of the hoof in 
sheep. (So Welsh cibil) 

1846 J. B AXTER Libr. Pract. Agric. (ed. 4I II. 282 The foot- 
rot and kibe. Ibid. 283, 1 consider the kibe to be.. con- 
tagious, and all sheep attacked with the disorder should . . be 
removed from the flock. 

■h c. A hump or swelling. Obs. rare. 

1567 Maplet Gr. Forest 75 There are two kindes of 
Cammels, one which is onely in .Yrabre, which hath two 
Icibes in his back : the other in many other countries, al 
plain in his back. 

3 . Comb., as kibe-heel ; kibe-heeled adj. 

163B Davcnant Cruel Bro. it. Dram. Wks. 1872 I. 136 
How they . . trip On their wanton toes, like kibe-heel’d 
fairies. 1638 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1104 Their 
ashes . . laid on with oyl of Roses cures Kibe-heels. 1741 
Compl. Fam. Piece i. i. 17 Nothing so effectually cures 
Kibe Heels. 

Kibe (kaib), V. rare. [f. prec.] irans. To 
affect with kibes or chilblains ; incorrectly, to kick 
or gall (with allusion to quot. 1602 in prec. i b). 

I7S7 Mrs. Griffith Lett. Hemy li- Fratices (1767) IV. 
206, I had walked.. to London-House, with.. the Boots that 
had kibed me at Windsor on my Legs. 1887 A. Bireell 
Obiter Dicta Ser. it. 267 The toe of the peasant is indeed 
kibing the heel of the courtier. 

Kibed (kaibd), a. Also 6-8 ky-. [f. Kibe 
sb. •+- -ED ^.] Affected with chilblains on the heels. 

c 1300 How Plowman lerned PaUr-Noster 108 in Hazl. 
E. P. P. I. 213 No wonder yf he halted, for kybed were his 
helys. 1546-62 J. Heywood Prov. Epigr. (1867I 134 How 
euer kybde heeles doo, kybd hartls do not weele. 1720 
W. Stukeley in Mem. (1882) I. 13, I used to be troubled in 
my youth. . with kyb’d heels. 1822 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Praise 
Chimneysweepers, A pair of kibed heels. 

II Kibitka (kibi'tka). Also 8-9 -ki, 9 -ke, 
[Russ. KIl6HTKa kibitka, tent, tilt- wagon, f. Tartar 
kibits, with Russ, suffix -ka : cf. Arab. iC" qubbat 
‘ tent covered with skins '.] 

1 . A circular tent made of lattice work and 
covered with thick felt, used by the Tartars ; transf. 
a Tartar household or family. 

1799 W. Tooke View Russian Emp. II. 86 The nether 
horde. .con.sisting of 30,000 kibitkas. 2814 tr. Klaproth's 
Trav. 162 The Ku.ssians determine the number of families 
by that of tlie felt juries or kibitkes. 1884 E. O'Donovan 
Story of the Merv v. 55, I was conducted to the kibitka of 
the village smith, Daily News 14 Jan. 2/1 His typic.il 
studio should be a kibitka of the Steppes. 

2 . A Russian wagon or sledge with a rounded 
cover or hood ; a sledge with a tilt or covering. 

i8o6 Heber Let. 4 Jan. in Sat. Mag. No. 444. 213/1 We 
performed the j^urney _in Kibitkas, the carriages usually 
employed by the Russians in their winter journies. 1823 
Byron Juan ix. xxx. There in a kibitka he roll'd on, (A 
cursed sort of carriage without springs). 1853 Englishwomau 
in Russia 79 They were hurried off to Siberia, in the 
prisoners’ kabitkas that stood ready to receive them. 

II KiblaJh. (ki'bla). Also 8 kibl6, 8-9 kebl. 
[Arab. aIJ qiblah, that which is placed opposite, 
f. qahala to be opposite.] The point (the temple at 
Mecca) to which Mohammedans turn at prayer. 

For a short period in the early history of Islam the kihlah 
was at Jerusalem. 

1704 J. Pitts Acc. Mahometans 40 They all stand 
with their Faces one way, i. e. toward the Kiblah, or tlie 
Temple at Mecha. 1855 Milman Lat. Chr. vii. vi. (1864) 
IV. 172 The prophet had wavered between Mecca and 
Jerusalem as the Kehla of prayer for his disciples.^ 1895 
A. Menzies Hist. Relig. 231 Thus setting of a new ‘ kiblah ’, 
as it is called, declared that Islam . . had an Arab not a 
Jewish centre. 

b. A niche in a Mohammedan building on the 
side towards Mecca. 

177s R. Chandler Trav. Asia M, (1825) I. 143 The inside 
is mean, except the kibld, or portion towards Mecca. 1825 
[Sherer] Impr. Dgypt d" Hah 78 We alighted at a cool, clean 
.serai.. having its kiblah in the wall. 

Kibosh, (kai-bpj, kibp-j'). slang. Also kybosh., 
kye-bosh. [Origin obscure. 

(It has been stated to be Yiddi.sh or Anglo-Hebralc : see 
N, d- Q. gth ser. VII. la)] 

1 . In phr. To put the kibosh on : to dispose of 
finally, finish off, do for, 


1836 Dickens SI*. P.oz, Seven i 7 /Vr/s,‘Hoo-ioar , ejaculates 
a pot-hoy in a parenthesis, ‘put the kye-bosk [.r/c] on hei, 
Mary’. 1856 Punch XXXI. 139 (To put the cibosh upon). 
1891 C, Roberts in America (j It ua-. attending one 

of these affairs which finally put the ‘kibosh ’ on me. 

2 . Nonsense, ‘rot’, stuff, humbug. 

1873 Slang Diet. s. v., ‘It's all kibo.sh i. e. palaver or 
nonsense. 1883 Punch 3 Jan. 4/ 1 Still 1 wish you a '-kppy 
New Year, if you care for the kibosli, old Chappie. 

3 . The proper style or fashion ; ‘ the thing ’. 

1889 In Cent. Did. 1896 in Farmer Slang. 1 

Hence Kibosli v. trans., to finish off, ‘do for’. 1 
1892 Milltktn 'Arry Ballads 50 (Farmer) A dig in the ^ 
ribs and a 'owl, Seemed to kibosh the Frenchmen completely. | 

II Kibrit. Alck. [Arab, sulphur.] j 

1706 Phillips, /wi7vV,a Word .sometimes us’d by Chymist.s 
for Sulphur. 1730 in Bailey (folio). 

Kibsey, obs. var. K.ip.sky, small basket. , 

Kiby (km'bn , rr. Now In 6 kyby, 7 kibie, ' 
9r/z«/.kibby. [LKibejA + -y.] Affected with kibes. ] 
1323 Skelton Garl. of Laurel 502 He halteth often that 
hath a kyby hele. 1611 Cotgr., Mulard, one that hath 
kibie heels. 1886 Eluorthy IV. Soiu. Il'ord-bk., ICibby 
heels, chapped heels — of horses. 

Kiche, obs. form of Reach v. i 

t Kichel. Obs. rare. [OR. cicel, of obscure j 
etymology. The letention of unpalatalized c (k) 
can be explained only by taking cicel as = ^cycel-.— 
^ktikilo- ; in which case this word would not be 
related to ccecil, Kechel ; but the identity of sense 
makes this difficult to accept.] A small cake. j 

In the quot. from Chaucer, all the MSS. of the six-text 
edition have kechel. The Harleian reading, however, is 
also that of Thynne’s ed., and from these sources the word 
has passed into mod. diets, 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. III. 30 ))onne se cicel colige, ponne 1 
wyre [ju ma. Ibid. 134 Nim jetemsud melu and bac hym 
anne cicel of. CX386 Chaucer Sompn. T. 39 (Harl. MS.) 
Yif us a busshel whet, or malt, or reye, A Goddes kichil, or 
a trip of chese. [1398 Speght Chaucers IVks. B b b b, A cake 
. . called a God's kichell, because godfathers and godmothers 
vsed commonly to giue one of them to their godchildren, 
when they asked a blessing. 1616 Bullokar Eng. E.rpos,, 
Kitchell, a kmde of cake. Also In Blount, Phillips, and 
later dicta] [111825 Forby Voc. £. Anglia, Kickel, a sort 
of flat cake with sugar and currants strewn on the top. 
1^3 Sussex Gloss., Kickel.l 

Kichine, obs. form of Kitchen. 

Kick (kik), y<5.i [f. Kick zr.i] 

I. 1 . An act of kicking ; a blow or knock with 
the foot. In Football, the act of striking the ball 
with the foot. Free kick : see quot. 1892. Drop-, 
penalty- , place-kick : see these words. 

1330 Palsgr. 236/r Kicke of an horse, ruade. 1599 
Marston Sco. Villanie iii. xi. 225 Robnis sprauling kicks, 
Fabius caper, Harries tossing tricks. 1709 Steele Tatter 
No. It f 3 A Tall Man with a Hat and Feather, who gives 
his first Minister, who .stands Just before him, an huge Kick. 
1759 Johnson Idler No. 35 p 10, I lost my patience, and 
gave him a kick. 1836 Kane Arct. Expl. II. v. 65 This 
imp..h.TS always had a relishing fancy for the kick.s and 
cuffs. 1892 Outdoor Games d- Reci-. 538 Laws of Assoc. 
Football, A Free Kick is a kick at the ball in any way the 
kicker pleases, when it is lying on the ground, none of the 
kicker’s opponents being allowed within six yards of the ball. 
1893 Rugby Union Football Handbk. 33 All free-kicks may 
be place kicks, drop-kicks, or punts, . . If taken by drop or 
punt the catcher must lake the kick. 
pig. 1627-77 FELTHAM ffrWrvj I. .\i. 16 For we can never 
throughly try him. but in the kick of malignant (^hance. 
1833 Lytton in Hansard XV. 1234 His [Irish] policy was 
wittily described .. as a ‘quick alternation of kicks and 
kindness '. 

b. In phr. More kicks than halfpence-, more 
harshness than kindness: cf. Monkey sh. 

1824 Scott Si. Ronan’s xxxiv, ‘Which is like monkey's 
allowance, I suppose ’, .said the traveller, ‘more kicks than j 
halfpence '. 1833 Darwin in Life 11 . 39 Though I shall get 
more kicks than nalfpennies, I will, life serving, attempt my 
work. 1887 T. A. Trollope What I remember I. i. 22 
A life, in which the kicks might be more superabundant 
than the half-pence. 

c. Ability or disposition to kick. 

1883 W, J. Fitzpatrick A/JiS T. N. Burke 1 . 14 If., the 
hor.se had any kick in hint, a sensation scene took place. 
1898 F. T. Bullkn Cruise '■ Cachalot' xxv. (1900) 323 He I 
had not a kick in him. _ 1 

d. fig. Opposition, objection, repugnance. I 

1887 F. Fkancls Saddle ^ Mocassin xviii. 308 , 1 haven’t got 

any kick against Don Juan. 1893 IVesim. Gaz. 3 Mar. 9/1 
There is a strong kick among the few sportsmen here at this > 
, whole.sale murder. 

e. The kick (in phr. to get or give the kick) : 
Discharge, dismissal, ‘the bag', ‘the sack’, slang. ' 

1844 Jamie Muse too (E. D. D.) She was soon to get the 1 
kick. 1883 Fraser /' ofwtr 5o(E. D. D.) Should a brither | 
be sick, They’ll no gic him the kick. | 

2 . transf. a. The recoil of a gun when discharged. 1 

1826 J. F. Cooper Mohicans (1829) I. vii, 93 The ki« of ‘ 
the rifle di.sconcerts your aim._ 1846 Greener Gun 294 It 
is. .only when the ‘ Kick ’, as it is called, becomes painful, 
that it IS essential to avoid or lessen it. 
b. A jerk, jolt ; jerking motion. 

1835 Ube Philos.^ Manuf. 187 The back of the trough 
being curved, permits the cloth to turn upwards before each 
successive kick. 1897 Mary Kingsley W. Africa 337 Our 
noble craft, .had a cataclysmic kick in her. R. Kipling 
Fleet in Being, ’Y.Ixb twin-screws gave us more kick than was 
pleasant. 

3 . One who kicks. Usually with adj. : A (good 
or bad) kicker, esf, in football. 


1837 Hughes Tom Drown 1. v, He’s cock of the .school. . 
and the best kick and charger in Rugby. 1893 Assoc. 
Juifltbali Handbk. 57 Very’ safe with his hands and a 
fine kick. 

II. Slang senses of whicli the relationship is 
obscure. 

4 . The kick : the fashion, the newest style. 

aijoo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew .s. v., A high KLk, the 
top of the Fashion. 1731 Gentl. J/uv- L 56 .tboiit the 
latter end of Queen Anne's leigii, a rev gentleman wrote 
a Tieatise call’d A farewell to French Kicks. . .The author 
of It dissuade.s his countiy'men from the use of Fieiicli 
fashions. 1787 G. Colman Hikle (5- J 'aiiio iit. i, I inaich’d 
the lobby, twirled my stick . .The girls all cry’d ‘ He’s quite 
the kick'. 1804 Europ. blag. June 413 This [head-diess] 
obtained the name of Nancy Daw'soii’s new kick. 1894 
hliis. Lynn Linton One too Many I. viii. 190 Mrs. West 
natiually wanted ‘ the last new kick ’. 

5 . A sixpence. 

c 1700 Sti-eet Robberies Considei 'd. Kick, Sixpence. 1723 
\n New Cant. Diet. 1S12 J. H. Vaux P'lnsh Diet., Kick, 
a .sixpence, when speaking of compound sums only, as 
three and a kick, is three and sixpence. 1834 H. -Ains- 
worth Rookwood III. xiti. (1878) 260 Half a bull, three hogs, 
and a kick. 1871 Echo 15 Rlay (Farmer), ‘ What do you 
mean by telling me that you will take it away for a kick? ’ 

. .' I’ll do the job for si.xpence '. 

6. pi. Breeches, trousers. ? Ohs. Cf. Kick.sey.s. 

a 1700 in B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew. 1725 New Cant. Diet. 

s V., Tip tis your Kicks, we’ll have them as well as your 
Lour. 1819 Moore Tom Crib 13 Old Georgy’s bang-up togs 
and kicks. 

7 . A pocket. 

_ 1831 Mayhew Loud. I.abour I. 52, I having some ieadj’ 
in my kick, gi-abbed the chance, and stepped home with my 
swag. 1869 Greenwood Night in Workhouse (Farmet) 
I rifled his kick of his shiners so fine. 

Kick (kik), sb.'^ [Origin obscure; sense i may 
be humorously from Kick j/a 1 ] 

I 1 . An indentation in the bottom of a glass bottle, 

I diminishing the internal capacity. Also kick-up. 

1861 M.ayhew Loud. Labour 11 . 451 You mu.st know, sir, 
that some bottles has gieat ‘ kick.s ’ at their bottoms. 1876 
Blackmoue Cripps X. (1877) 59 He kept them in bottles 
without any ‘ kicks ’. 1899 Blackw. Mag. Feb. 396/ 1 These 

were the ‘ kicks ’ of bottles whose long snouts were thrust 
into wooden racks. 

2 . The projection on the tang of a pocket knife 

blade, which prevents the edge of the blade from 
striking the spring. 1864 in Webster. 

3 . In brickmaking : The piece of -wood fastened 
to the upper side of a ‘stock-board’ to make a 
depression in the lower face of a brick as moulded, 
(Knight Diet. Meek, 1875.) 

t Kick, sbP Obs. rare. In 6 kik, 7 kicke. 
[nd. Gr. klki.I The castor-oil plant. 

1597 Gerarde Heibnl ii. cxxxi. § i. 400 Ricinus, Palma 
Christi, or Kik, hath a great round hollow stalke. i6n 
Cotgr., Pauline de Christ, Kicke, Ricinus, Palma Christi. 

Kick (kik), zt.i Forms: 4 kike, 4-6 kyke, 6 
keke, kicke, 5- kick. [ME. kike, kyke, of un- 
known origin. The \Y. cicio, often cited as the 
source, is from English (Prof. Rh^s).] 

I. 1 . intr. To strike out with the foot. 

C1386 Chaucer Wife's T. 85 Ther is noon of vs alle If 
any wight wo! clawe vs on the galle That we nel kike [u. r. 
kyke]. 1387 Trlvisa Higden (Rolls) V.3S3 peie [jou my5te 
assaye how strongliche Jiese mares konnep kyke [rev. kike], 
1398 — Barth. De P.R.w.v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 36byr Whanne 
the modre wasschej, and keme)j ham [children] ]>ei kike), 
and praunseh a 1329 Skelton Elynmtr Rummyng 450 Of 
the tewsday in the weke Whan the mare doth keke. 1348 
Latimer Plonghers (Arb.) 23 If they be prycked, they wyll 
kycke, 1599 S. Jonson Ev. Man out of Hum. Induct., 
They. like galled camels, kick at every touch. 2733 Pope 
Hor. Sat. II. I. 87 'Tis a Bear's talent not to kick, but hug. 
i86z C arlyle Fredk.Gt. ix. vi. (1872) III. 123 Adead horse, 
or a dying, in the next stall,, .he at least will not kick upon 
us, think the neighbouring Kings. 

b. slang. To die. Also to kick it. Cl kick up 
(gh), one's heels (3), the bucket (4), k. out (8 c). 

1725 Nezu Cant, Diet., Kick'd, gone, fled, departed. 1838 
Trollope Dr. Thorne III. vii. 123 There are fellows have 
done ten limes worse than I ; and they are not going to 
hick, .you are trying to frighten me. 1892 Hume Nisbet 
Bail lip 105 (Farmer) Four on them sickened all at once. . 
and after they had kicked it, my two mates went with me. 
1899 H- Phillpotts Human Boy they get microbes 

on the chest, and kick, 

c. Phrases. To kick against the p-icks {spur, 
goad) : to strike the foot against such sharia- 
pointed or piercing weapons ; also fig. to be re- 
calcitrant to one’s own hint. To kick over the 
traces : (of a horse) to get a leg over the traces so 
as to kick more freely and vigorously; fig. to 
throw off the usual restraints. 

c 1380 Wyclif Set. Wks. III. 436 It is hard to kyke a^en 
Jie spore. 1382 — Acts ix. 5 It is hard to thee, for to kyke 
ajens the pricke. 1733 Smollett^ JiSo^) IV._2i4 
Advising that honest man is kicking against the piicks. 
1861 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe xiii, I'll go about with the 
rogue. _ He is inclined to kick over the trace.s,_ but I’ll 
vvhip_ him in a little. ^1871 E. F. Burk Ad Fidem i. 4 
Kicking against the pricks of the constitution, and course 
of nature. 1876 L. Stephen Hours in Library 11 . 354 The 
effervescence of genius which drives men to kick over the 
traces of respectability. 1882 Bf.sant Revolt Mem i. 32 
Always ..some kicking over the limits of convention. 

2 . intr. fig. To show temper, annoyance, defiance, 
dislike, etc. ; to rebel, be recalcitrant. To kick 
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against or at, to object stiongly to, rebel against, 
reject with anger or scorn ; to spurn. 

1388 Wycuf Dent, xxxii. 15 The louede puple was maad 
fat, and kikide ajen. 1549 Latimer i,ih Seuu he/. Eckv. P'l 
(Arb.) 126 He is none of these wynkers, he kyckes not when 
he heares hys fault. 1S96 Bell Sent. Poj>ery 1. 1. x. 33 The 
wicked do euer kicke against the preachers. x6ii Biuee 
I Sam. ii. 29 Wherefore kicke ye at my sacrifice, and at mine 
offering? 1631 Sanderson Serm. (1681) II. 8 Our proposals 
are suspected; out counsels., scorned and kickt at. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. 393 A rampant heresy, such as.. 
Would make all women kick against their Lords. 1871 
Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser. ri. iii. 116 Human natuie ciaves for 
something like religion, and it does not alwajs kick ata little 
superstition. 1887 Besant The IPoi Idwent i,_He was com- 
pelled to taste the medicines, and his stomach kicked thereat. 

3. transf. a. Of firearms ; To recoil when fired. 

183Z Babbage Econ. Manuf. ii. (ed. s') 23 If a gun i_s loaded 

w'ilh ball it will not kick so much as when loaded with small 
shot. 1837 Hickens Pickw. xix, I had no idea these small 
fire-arms kicked so. 1858 Greener Gzmnery 322 Dirty guns 
. .kick violently, simply front the greatei friction. 

b. Cricket. Of the ground : To cause a ball to 
rebound in a more nearly vertical direction than 
usual. (Cf. 9 c.) 

1882 Standard 20 Aug. 3/2 The rain had made the wicket 
‘kick’ a good deaf. 1899 tVestin. Gaz. 21 July 5 The turf 
..played. .without the slightest trace of a desire to ‘kick’. 

4. trans. To strike (anything) with the foot. To 
kick the wind or clouds, to be hanged {slan^. To 
kick the bucket, to die (slan^ : see Bucket sb?- 
To kick one’s heels : see Heel ri.! 17. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err. m. i. 17, 1 should kicke being kickt, 
and being at that passe. You would keepe from my heeles. 
1598 Florio 96/1 Dar de' caici a Rouaio, to be bang'd, to 
kicke the winde. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 2 n Sir Roger., 
had .kick’d Bully Dawson in a Coffee-house. 1711 Addison 
Sped, No. 112 r 4 An idle Fellow, and at that Time was 
kicking his Heels for his Diversion. 1787 ‘G. Gambado’ 
Acad. Horsemen 39 By mounting thus, you avoid all danger 
of being kicked, or bit. 1811 Lex. Bal. s. v., To kick the 
clouds before the hotel door, i.e. to be hanged. 184* 
Macaulay Ess., Fredk. Gt. (1858) I. 328 He reviled his 
Chancellor. He kicked the shins of his Judges.^ 1890 G. 
Allen Tents of Shem x, Sir Arthur, .will do the tight thing 
in the end before he kicks the bucket. 

b. To work (a printing-press) with the foot 
{JCent. Diet.'), 

e. U, S. slang. To dismiss, discharge (cf. Kick 
sb,'^ I e) ; to reject (a suitor). 

i860 Bartlett Did. Arner. s. v., ‘ Miss A has kicked the 
Hon. Mr. B, and sent him off with a flea in his eai.’ (Con- 
fined to the South.) 1895 Ontinf (U. S.) XX'VII, 74/2 Some 
years ago, when a Suffolk gal kicked me. 

d. transf. Of things : To strike (anything) with 
a violent impact. Of a gun : To strike in the 
recoil. To kick the beam : see Beam 6 b. 

1667 Milton P. L. iv. 1004 The latter [weight] quick up 
flew, and kickt the beam. 1748 Smollett Rod. Rand. i.x, 
A straw thrown into either .scale would make the Balance 
kick the Beam. i87sJowF.TTP/aj;rJ(ed.2) III. loi Richesate 
thrown Into the scale, and virtue kicks the beam. Mod, The 
gun kicked my shoulder, and has made it all black. 

5. With adv. or prep, (see also II.) : To impel, 
drive, or move, by or as by kicking. To kick 
down the ladder : see Ladder. To kick tip one's 
heels', see Heel sb.t 23. 

1598 Florio, Fare ilpane, to dye, to kick vp ones heeles. 
1604 [See Heel si} 23]. <11626 Fletcher Nice Valrntri. 
Wks..(Rtldg.) 456/1 If he were not kick’d to th' church o’ 
th’ wedding day, I’ll never come at court. 1711 Addison 
Sped. No. 57 P 3 [She] threatens to kick him out of the 
House. 1749 Fielding Tom Jones 1. xiii. When once you 
are got up, to kick the stool from under you. 1775 J. 
Twsh\msi.x. McFingal i. gti Some muskets .. though well 
aim’d. . Bear wide and kick their owners over. 1841 Lane 
Aral. Nts.\.</, The ’Efreet then kicked the bottle into the 
sya. 1871 L. Stephen Playg7-. Europe iii. (1S94) 86 Every 
little bit of snow that we kicked aside started a young 
avalanche on its own account, 1886 Stevenson Treasure 
Isl. IV. xviti, Ball after ball flew over or fell short, or kicked 
up the sand in the enclosure. 

b. To drive forcibly and contemptuously ; to 
drive or force {out of, into, etc.). To kick down- 
stairs, to turn out, eject unceremoniously or igno- 
miniously; hence, jocularly, to be kicked upstairs, 
to be removed from the scene of action by pro- 
motion to an ostensibly higher post. 

1678 Marvell Growth Popery Wks. 1776 I. 643 In this 
manner they [the Parliament] werekicktfrom adjom iiment to 
adjournment. 1685 Wood Life 27 Feb. (O.H.S.) III. 133 
Mttsae repudiaiae, ‘Muses kickt downe staires'. C1728 
Earl 9F Ailesbury Mem. (1890) 640 Forgetting, like good 
Christians, their kicking us out of the pepper trade in the 
Indies. 1809 J. Quincy 19 Jan._ 175 To use a strong 
but common expression, it [the majority in Congiess] could 
not bekicked into such a declaration [of war] by either nation. 
1821 Croker Diary 31 May in C. Papers (1884) I. vii. 1S6 Lord 
Melville informs me that he is about to bekicked upstairs 
(his expression) to be Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. 1834 J. HALLCvin Z7ytf(i842)2i The Faculty. . 
kicked us out of college. 

6. To accomplish, make, or do, by kicking, 
a. Football. To win (a goal) by a kick. b. To 
force or make (one’s way) by kicking. Also fig. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown i. v, It is all Lombard-street to 
a China orange that the School-house kick a goal- 1891 
Times 15 Oct. 5/3 From this try Shorland easily kicked 
a goal. 1893 R Kipling Many htveni. 156 The Rathmines 
kicked her way northward through the warm water. 

H. With, adverbs, in special senses (see also 5). 


7. Kick off. 

a. trans. To throw off (shoes) by Idcking or 
jerking the foot. (So kick on.) 

1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xlix, He. .kicked off his shoes, 
and groped his way up-staiis. 18^0 G. Gissing The 
Emancipated III. 11. xvii. 2S9 He kicked off his boots, 
kicked on his slippeis. 

b. Football, intr. To give the first kick. 

1857 Hughes Tom Btown i. v, The School are going to 
kickoff. 1880 Daily 'J el. 20 Dec., The Southern captain 
kicked off with the wind against him. 

8. Kick ont. 

a. to'ans. To expel or tnin out with a kiclc, or in 
an ignominious fashion. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. ix. 8 Kick’d out, we set the best 
face on’t we cou'd. 1794 Ld. SiicFriELD in Ld. Aucklatid's 
Co>r. (1862) III. 168 You would be all kicked out before 
the end of the se.ssion. 1807-8 \V. Irving Salmag. (1824) 
254 A few noisy retainers, who have ciept into office, and 
a few noisy patriots, . . who have been kicked out. 

b. Football, inir. To re-stait the game by 
kicking the ball towards the opposite goal from the 
25-yard line, after the defending side has touched 
down or the attacking side has failed to make a 
goal from a try. 

In the old Rugby school-game (to which quot. 1857 refers) 
the term was differently used. If one side touched down 
the ball behind the goal-line of the other, a player of 
the attacking side had the right to ‘ kick out ’ from the 
goal-line, giving to his own .side (under certain conditions) 
the chance of a kick at goal. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brcntni i. v, He will not kick out till 
they are all in goal. 

e. intr. To die. slang. 

1898 United Service Mag. Mar. 649 ‘ Here comes the 
parson ’, I once heard a man say; ‘he thinks I’m going to 
kick out, hut I’m not 

9. Kick up. 

a. trans. To raise (dust, etc.) by or as by kick- 
ing ; hence, to make (any disturbance or nuisance). 

1756 Foote Eng. fr. Paris it. i, You must know he in- 
tended to kick up a riot tonight, at the play-house. 1786 
Burns Ordination iii, This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure. 
C1800 Rhodes Bomb. Fur. i. (1830' 11 Begone, brave army, 
and don’t kick up a low. i8oi in Anderson Cumhld. Ball. 
20 Robbie he kick’d up a dust in a crack. 1844 W. H. 
Maxwell Sports < 5 - Adzi. Scot. ix. (1855) 88 The wind., 
had . . kicked up more sea than was . . agreeable, 1857 
Hughes To)h Brown it. iii,_Hehad been kicking up horrid 
stinks for some time in his study. 1886 J. K. Jerome 
Idle Thoughts (1889) i They kick up such a shindy, 
fb. intr. To die (cf. i b). Obs. 

<11658 Cleveland Foetus, Obsequies 82 The rest that 
kick'd up were the smaller Fry. 1813 Picken Poevts I. 46 
(E. D. D.) Soud ye kick up an' slip awa, They’ll .scrimply 
find anither As guid. 

c. Cficket. intr. Of a ball: To rebound more 
or less vertically. (Cf. 3 b.) 

1895 Daily News 29 May 8/5 A knock on the hand from 
a ball, .which kicked up a little. 

III. 10. Phrases used as sbs. or adjs. ; spec. 
kick- about, au irregular form of football; kick- 
ball, Sc,, a football, or the game of football ; 
kick-out (see S b). See also Kick-opp, KrcK-xiP. 

1801 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Odes to Ins Outs vi. Wks. 
1812 IV. 359 The tumult on that kick-out day Was moh-like 
at a house on fire. 1828 Moir Mansie Wauch v, Fleeing 
down the street, with the kickba’ at their noses. 1854 E. H . 
Chapin Hutnanity tn the City vii. 200 'They are running 
about at kick-ball and cricket. 1862 Thackeray Philip 
I. X. 172 Phil, for his pait, adopted towards his cousin 
a kick-me-down-stairs manner. 1877 Day of viy Life cd 
Eton 97 There’s kick-about going on in the passage. 1889 
Standard 23 Dec., Following the kick-out, Christopherson 
got possession and narrowly missed dropping a goal. 1893 
Stevenson Catriona. viii. 94, I will be a kick-ball between 
you and the Duke no longer. 1899 E. Phillpotts Human 
Boy g The halfhour ‘ kick-about ’ in the playground. 

Kick (kik), zt.2 slang. [Possibly a transfei red 
use of prec.] a. intr. To make a demand or 
request for money, work, etc. b. trans. To appeal 
to, dun (a person) something; to obtain (some- 
thing) by asking. 

179a Gall*way Poems 31 (E. D. D.l, I kik'd a saxpence 
frae my master. 1829 Sporting Mag. XXIII. 293 They do 
not like two coachmen kicking in fifty miles. 1858 A. 
Mayhew Paved with Gold 254 (Farmer) Ned Purchase 
suggested that they might as well try and kick him for some 
coppeis. Mod. Sc. (tailors’ .slang) He cam into the shop 
yesterday to kick the coik [=master] for a job. 

Kickable (ki'kab’l), a. [f. Kick zt.i -f -able.] 
That may be kicked. 

1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 26 Fitter to he kickt, if 
shee were of a kickable substance. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. 
Der. II. xii, He was not unconscious of being held kickable. 

Kickee (kik/"’). [-eeI.] One who is kicked. 

1832 Examiner 148/1 One man kicked another, and after- 
wards disclaimed personality. ..The kickee..was content 
with the explanation. 1864 Daily Tel. 21 Dec. 4/6 It was 
. . the kicker not the kickee who was entitled to the sympathy 
of the public. 

Kicker (ki-kai), sb. [f. Kick v.'^ + -erI.] 

1. One that kicks ; spec, a horse or other animal 
given to kicking. 

Baret .<4/z'._K45 A kicker or winser, caici tro. 
161Z Beaum. & Fl. King <j- No WzVi^iv, iii. The boy ..being 
thorowly kick d, laughs at the kicker. 1660 Sanderson 
II. 411 The Persecutors . . kick against the pricks . . 
which pierce into the heels of the kicker. 1884 .Si. James's 
Gas. 10 Sept. 4/2 The camel,, is a powerful kicker. 


b. fig. One who protests, objects, or rebels ; 
one who breaks away Irom his party. Chiefly U.S. 

1888 Bryce Amer. Comunu. II. in. Ixiii. 459 He who takes 
his own course is a Kicker 01 Boltei. 1893 Harpers Mag. 
Apr. 709/2 T'he pioneer is radical, impatient of dogmas, and 
a ‘kicker ' by instinct. 

2 . A cncket-ball that rises mote than usual in 
rebounding from the pitch. 

1894 N. Gale Cricket Songs, Ode to IV. G., Nothing 
comes amiss, Kickei, shootei, yoiker. 

3 . Mining. ‘ A liberating catch made in the 
form of a bell ciauk lever rocking on a horizontal 
axis’ (Giesley Gloss. Coal Aiming 1883). 

4 . Mining. See quots. [perh. a distinct word.] 

1747 TrLooaoti Mitcers Did. Lj, Kicker [is] a Bi-anch or 

small Piece of Wholes, left for the support of some Rider 
or large Stone, or else some Lid. 1881 Raymond Mining 
Gloss., A'/cte-, ground left in fiist cutting avein,foi suppoit 
of its sides. 

t Kickie-wiekie. Obs.z'are—^. [app. a humor- 
ous formation : cf. Kicksey-winsey. Mod. editors 
usually adopt kicksy-wicksy, after the latei folios.] 
A jocular or ludicrous term for a wife. 

1601 Shaks. All's Well ii. iii. 297 He weares his honor in 
a boxe vnseene That hugges his kickie wickie [z-i^ih fohos 
kicksie-wiLksie] heare at home. 

Kicking^ (kidcig), vbl. sb. [f. Kick v.^ -f -ing i.] 
The action of the vb. Kick, in various senses. 

1552 Huloet, Kyckynge, calcitraiio. x6iz Sir H. Nevill 
in Bucclcuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm.) I. 112 Much 
kicking there is both against you and me severally, but 
more against the coupling of us together. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy iii. Her sobs, and. .stampings and Lickings, 
amazed young gallipot. 1869 Ld. Clermont Foriescue- 
Family Hist. II. ix. 138 Having missed every shot . . from 
the excessive ‘ kicking ’ of the gun. 

b. attrib., as kicking- distance , room, etc. : 
kicking -muscle, the muscle which raises the 
femur in kicking; kicking-strap, a strap adjusted 
to prevent a horse from kicking ; also fig. 

1838 J.L. STEPHENsYrnt/. Greece, etc. 4o/i| 1 . . measured off 
space enough to fit my body, allowing turning and kicking 
room. 1861 Hughes 'Fom Brown at Oxf. vi. (1889) 56 
They had.. his belly-band buckled across his back, and no 
kicking str^. 1866 W. B. Hawkins Artistic A nat. Horse 
(ed. 3) 72 Prominent on the front and outer part of the 
haunch is the ghiieeus ntedius. ..It has been called the 
‘kicking muscle ’. 1897 Century Mag. 562/2 Not to allow 
one’s horse to approach within kicking-distance of anothei. 
Ki'Cking,;^//. a. [-ing2.] That kicks, in senses 
of the verb ; also in colloq phr. alive and kicking, 
1552 Huloet, Kyckynge horse, c 1610 Women Saints 25 
The wanton or kicking flesh of yong maydes, she would 
represse with often or double fastings. 1797 Burke Reg/c 
Peau iii. Wks. VIII. 272 The Turk, .gave him two or tiuee 
lusty kicks. . .Our traveller, .begged the kicking Mussulman 
‘ to accept his perfect assurances of high consideration ’. 
1B60 Grandmother's Money I. 124 So I started off to Stam- 
ford Street, just to shew that I was alive and kicking 
1888 Daily News 5 July 5/2 He says that good batsmen 
to-day cannot play on a rough kicking wicket. _ 1890 Boston 
(Muss.) Jml. 20 Feb. 2/2 A kicking Democratic Senator in 
Ohio thieatens to upset the. .apportionment scheme. 

Kilckish, a. Ohs. ex'c. dial. [f. Kick vA + 
-ISH.] Given to kicking ; irritable. 

1589 Pappe nu. Hatchet 9 If he ride me, let the foole sit 
fast, for my wit is verie kickish. i62a_DEKKER & Mas- 
singer Vitg. Mart. 11. i But that is a kickish jade, fellow 
Spungius. 1647 Ward Simp. Cobler (1843) 59 Is Majestas 
Imperii growne so kickish, that it cannot stand quiet with 
Salus Populit 1828 Ctaven Dial., Kickish, irritable. 

Kick-oiF (kik,^-f). [See Kick 7 b.] The 
first kick to the ball in a football match. 

1857 Hughes Tom Brown 1. v, Hasn’t old Brook won the 
toss. .and got choice of goals and kick-off? 189s Welldon 
G. Eversley's Fritndsh, 161 The match was hotly con- 
tested from the kick-off to the finish. 
fig. 1875 Punch 27 E'eh. 88/2 Sir H. James asked the 
Attorney. General three questions, by way of kick-off. 

Kicksey, variant of Keckst, 

Kickseys, kicksies (ki-ksiz), sh. pi. slang. 
Also -es. [Cf. Kick sb.^ 2.] Breeches ; trousers, 
1812 J. H. Vaux Flask Diet., Kickseys, breeches; . a 
purse . . got from the kickseys. . . To tut n out a man’s kickseys 
means to pick the pockets of them. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwood III. v. (1878) 189 Jist twig his swell kickseys and 
pipes. 1851 Mayhew Land. Labour I. 52 A pair of Kersey- 
mere Kicksies, any colour, built very slap up. 

t Kicksey- winsey, ^b., a. and adv. Obs. 
Also kicksie winsie, kicksy vvincy, kickaee 
winsee,^/. kickshiwinsh.es. [app. a whimsical 
formation, suggested by kick and wince ; but the 
recorded senses seem to connect it with kickshaws.j 

A. sb, A fantastic device ; a whim or ei ratio 
fancy. (In quot, 1635 app. used interjectionally.) 

1599 Nashe Lent. Stvffe 74 The lousy riddle, .with eight 
score moie galliard cross-points, and kickshiwinshes,_ of 
giddy ear-wig brains. 1619 J- Taylor (Water P.) title, 
The Scourge of Basenesse; a Kicksey Winsie or a 
come Twang. 1635 Brome Sparagus Card. iii. xi, Wye. 
[I long to be] here, and there, and here againe ; and all at 
once. Brit. Hey kicksie winsie. 

B. adj. Fanlastic, whimsical, eriatic. 

c 1650 ? Cleveland Obseq. J. Prideaux in R. Fletcher 
Epigr., etc. (1656) 168 Perhaps an Ignis fatuus now and 
then Starts up in holes, stincks and goes out agen. _Such 
Kicksee winsee flames shew but how dear Thy great Light s 
resurrection would be here, a 1652 Brome Covent Gard. 
i. i. Wks. 1873 II. 17 This kicksy wincy Giddibrain will 
spoil all. I’le no more Italian tricks, 
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C. adv. ? Topsy-turvy. 

x62a J. Taylor (Water P.) Fareiu. Tower bottles Wks. 
(1630) III. 126/2 And (but for me) appaiantly 'tis knowne 
You had beene kicksie winsie oueithiowiie. 

Kickshaw, -shaws (kfkjg, -Jgz). Forms : 
a. sing. 6-8 (in ^ pi.') quelq.ue chose; pi. 7 quel- 
que(s)-, quelk-j kick-choses, quelque choices ; 
kicke-shoses, -chawses. pi. 6-7 kick- 
shawes, 7 kick-shose, -shoes, -showes, -shores, 
•shews, -chawes, (quick-chaws) ; kek-, kec- 
shose, ke(c)k-, queck-shoes ; 7- kickshaws. 
7. sing. 7- kickshaw, [ad. F. qtielque chose 
something. 

The original Fr. spelling was frequent in the 17th c., but 
the commonest forms follow the pronunciation gite'que chose 
formerly regarded as elegant, and still current in colloquial 
French. The word was sometimes conectly taken as sing., 
with plural -choses, etc. ; more commonly it was treated as 
a pi., and a sing, kickshaw afterwards formed from it.] 

1 . A fancy dish in cookery. (Chiefly with con- 
temptuous force : A ‘ something ’ French, not one 
of the known ‘ substantial English ’ dishes.) 

a. 1S98 Florio, Carabozzada, a kinde of daintie dish or 
quelque chose vsed in Italie. 1611 Cotgr., Fydcandeanx, 
short, skinlesse, and daintie puddings, or Quelkchoses. 1612 
Dckkcr If it be not good'^V^. 1873 II. 283 He teach., 
to make caudels, lellies.. cowslip sallads, and kickchoses. 
1642 Fcatly Dippers Dipt (1645) igg, I made hold to set 
on the board kicke-shoses, and variety of stiange fruits. 
i6ss Moufet & Bennet Health's hnprov. (1746) 366 Over 
curious Cookery, . . qtielgue-choses of unsavouiy .. 

Meat. 1655 E. Terry I’oy. E Ind. (1665) 408 With these 
guelque chose, was that entertainment made up. a 1656 
Bp. Hall Rem. IVhs. (1660) 4 Longing after fine quelque 
choices of new and artificial composition. 

j 3 . IS97 Shaks. 2 Hen. /F,v\. i. 29 (Qo. i)AIoyntof Mutton, 
and any pretty little tinie Kick-shawes. i 6 zx Burton A j/ar. 
Mel. II. iii. ii. (1631) 319 That scarce at first had course 
bread . .must now feed on kickshoes and made dishes. 1709 
Addison Taller No, 148 f 10 That substantial English 
Dish banished in so ignominious a Manner, to make Way 
for French Kickshaws. 1824 Miss Mitford Village Ser. i. 
(1863) 195 The kickshaws were half raw, the solids were 
mere rags. 1874 Helps Soc. Press, xiii. 187 You have 
a nice cut of wholesome leg of mutton, .none of your made 
dishes and kickshaws. 

y. 1674 tr. Scheffer's Lapland xviii. 92 Another kick- 
shaw that pleaseth them very much they make of Angelica. 
1714 Macky Joiim. Eng. (172.J) II. xvi. 227 They go to 
a Cooks Shop, and ask for a Kickshaw. 1840 Thackeray 
G. Cruikshank (i8Sg) 303 The Chef is instructing a kitchen- 
maid how to compound some rascally French kickshaw. 
fig. 1653 Gauden Hierasp, 63 Dished up to the mode of 
Familistick hashes, and Socinians .. Keckshoes. i6sp — 
Tears Ck. ii. xix. 204 Enough . . of these late Hashshes, Olives, 
and Queckshoes of Religion. 

2 . Something dainty or elegant, but unsubstantial 
or comparatively valueless; a toy, trifle, gew-gaw. 
In 1654 applied to a person. 

1601 Shaks. Twel. H. t. iii. 122 A. I delight in Maskes 
and Reuels sometimes altogether. T, Art thou good at 
these kicke-chawses Knight? a 1626 Fletcher W/ctf Valour 
IV. i, .M my wives' instigation . (As women loue these Hei aids’ 
kickshawes naturally) I bought 'em. 1654 in Ludlow's 
Mew. (1S94) I. 382 You.. may think he had power, but they 
made a very kickshaw of him in London. 1722-3 Swirr in 
Pope's Wks. (1871) VII. 36 Has he [Pope] some quelque 
chose of his own upon the anvil ? 1823 Scott in Four C. 

Eng. Lett. 403 He may be desirous of offering some test 
of his gratitude in the shape of a reprint, or such like 
kickshaw. 1886 E. L. Bynner A. Surriage xxxi. 378 Go 
buy some kickshaws to send home to your mother. 

3 . A fantastical, frivolous person, Obs. exc. dial. 
1644 Milton Educ. ad fin , The Monsieurs of Paris to take 

our hopeful Youth,. and send them over back again trans- 
formed into Mimicks, Apes, and_ Kickshoes. a 1636 Ussher 
Ann. (1658) 708 Xuthus_ a musitian, Metrodorus a dancer, 
and all the Asian comicks and kickshaws crept into the 
Court. 1828 CravenDlal., Hickshazv, a proud, vain person. 

4 . attrih. as adj. Frivolous, trifling. 

1638 Sir T. Mayerne Archimag. Angla-Gall. Pref. 4 
The Kick-shavv Language, which these Chainaeleon-Times 
love to feede on. 1663 Gerbier Counsel e iv a, Waving 
all quick-chaws-like-devices. 1778 Miss Burney Evelina 
xix. (1784) 127 It's all kickshaw work, 1870 Dickens 
E. Drood xii, He sang, .no kickshaw ditties. 

Hence Kicksliawed (ki'kjpd) a., consisting of or 
treated with kickshaws, 

1622 H. Sydenham Serm. Sol. Occ, (1637) in Beware 
then of this..kick-shawed luxury. 1862 A. Vance tr. Hist. 
Jehan deSainire Introd. 29 Good, .reading, .risen at of our 
greasy palates as is plum porridge of a kickshawed stomach. 

Kicksies : see Kicksets. 

Kieksie-wicksie : see Kickie-wickie. 
tKi’ckumbob. Ohs. rare—'^. [A humorous 
formation: zf.jiggumhob, ihmgmnhob.'] (Seequot.) 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Taylor's Trav. Wks. (1630' 
III. 86/1 If any one or more do rob Gardens or Orchards . . he 
or they are put into this same Whirligig, or Kickumbob, and 
the gybbetbeingturned,theoffender hangs in this Cage [etc.]. 

Kick-up (kik»-p, ki'kzjp). [f. the phr. kich up: 

see Kick zi.i 9.] 

1 . The act of lifting the legs in, or as in, kicking. 
1861 Dickens Gt. Expect, iii, With a kick-up of his hind- 
legs and a flourish of his tail. 1882 Besant A ll Sorts xxx. 
(1884) 210 You used to sing, .at the Canterbury, with a 
character dance and a topical song and a kick-up at the finish. 

2 . A violent disturbance or row ; a great to-do. 

a 1793 J. Hunter in T eaffreson Bk. ab. Doctors xxiii. (1862) 

257 , 1 knew nothing of this kick-up, and I ought to have been 
informed of it beforehand. tSta Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 246 
No chance of a kick-up, or row being plann’d. 1877 Besant 
VOL. V. 


& Rice IVith Harp and Crown iv. 33 Who stood between 
you and mj lady wlien you had the kick-up ? 

3 . A name given in Jamaic.a to two species of 
thrush, Siurtis iiaveboracensis {Bessy Kick-up), and 
Siurus anrocapillus {Land Kick-iip). 

1847 Gosse Birds of famaica 151 When walking or 
standing, the tail is continually flirted up in the manner of 
the Wagtails, whence the local name of Kick-up. Ibid. 152 
Land Kick-up.. His manners are much like those of his 
cou.sin Bessy. 

Kid (kid), Forms : 3-5 kide, 4-5 kyde, 
kede ; 4-6 kyd(de, (5 kydd), 4-7 kidde, 4- 
kid. [ME. kide, kede, kid, commonly regarded 
as ad. ON. kitS (Sw., Da. kid) OTeut. 
related to G. kitz, kitze from OHG. chizzt, kizzin 
OTeut. *kittiit from orig. *kiSnTn. 

The final -e of ME. hide is not explicable from ON. kilt, 
but the initial ^ makes it still moie difficult to refer the word 
to any OE. type.] 

1 . The young of a goat (cf. quot. 1562). 

c 1200 Ormin 7804 pe firrste calif, pe firrste lamb, J>e firrste 
kide, and swillke. ciaga Gen. Ex. 1535 Two kides he 
fette and brogt es hire, a 1300 Cursor M.ftjz (Gutt.) lacob 
went in to pe fold. And broght pe kiddes. 1382 Wyclif 
Exod. xxiii. tg A kydde. c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 74 
She koude skippe and make game As any kyde Iv. 1 r. kede, 
kid(e] or calf folwynge his dame. 1430-80 tr. Secreta Secret. 
32 Kedis, lambis, and geldid shepe. 1362 Bulleyn Bk. 
Simples (1579) 75 They remaine Kiddes for six monethes, 
and afterward.. be called Goates. 1390 Spenser F. Q. 1. vi. 
14 Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant Spring. 1667 Milton 
P. L. IV. 344 Sporting the Lion lampd, and in his paw 
Dandl'd the Kid. 1720 Gay Poems (1745) I. 78 Neither 
lamb nor kid nor calf .. Dance like Buxoma. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. Eclogue I. 23 Puppies resembled the hound, and the 
kids their mother the goat. 

t b. A young roe-deer during its first year. Obs. 
So G. kitz in various distiicts (Bavaria, Tyrol, etc); cf. 
OHG. rechkizzi, MHG. rechkitze. 

i486 Bk. St. A Ibans E iv,_ Iff ye of the Roobucke will 
knaw . . The first yere he is a kyde soukyng on his 
dame. [Hence in Turberville (.1576), Manwood (1398), and 
later writers ] 1^97 2ud Pi. Return fr. Parnass. 11. v. 8qi 
The Roa-bucke is the first yeare a Kid, the second yeare 
a Girle, the third yeaie a Hemnse. 1891 C. Wise Rocking- 
ham Castle IS 2. 

c. A young antelope. 

1884 Harper's Mag. Aug. 365/2 There are five of them 
[antelopes]— two bucks, a doe, and two kids. 

2 . The flesh of a young goat. 

c 1430 Two Cookery-bks. 13 Take Vele, Kyde, or Henne, 
an hoyle hem in fayre Water. 1547 Boorde Introd. Kimul. 
xvi. (1870) 274 Yonge Kyddes flesshe is praysed aboue all 
other flesshe .. Olde kydde is not praysed. Harper’s 
Mag. June 82/2 Our attendants now produced some kid 
and dried dates, which., formed our meal. 

3 . a. The skin of a kid, b. Leather made from 
kid-skins, or from lamb-skins, or other substitutes ; 
chiefly used in the manufacture of gloves and shoes ; 
pi. gloves (or boots) made of this leather. 

1677 Grew Anai. Fruits m. § 9 Having as it weie, only 
a Coat of Kid. but this of good thick Buff. 1686 Lond. 
Gaz. No. 2124/4 Stolen.., about 350 of the best Kids, some 
ready pared, _ and some in the Crust. 1837 Thackeray 
RaveiiswingW, His.. hands are encased in lemon-coloured 
kids. 1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Der. xxxix, A figure, .tali and 
physically impressive even in his kid and kerseymere. 1891 
N. Gould Doub. Event 151 A pair of yellow kids on his 
delicate hands. 

4 . sing, or pi. (Rendering L. livedus or lugdK) A 
pair of small stars in the constellation Auriga, 
represented as kids held in the hand of the charioteer. 
Cf. kid-star below. 

1609 Holland Amm. Marcell. xix. i.v. 134 Consideiing it 
grew toward the end of Autumne, and the starre named the 
Kids were risen. 1615 G. Sandys Trav. 206 The setting 
Kid, sad Plyads, he safe sees. 

6. slang. A child, esp. a young child. (Originally 
low slang, but of late frequent in familiar speech.) 
[1399 Massinger, etc. OldLaiv in. ii, I am old, you say, Yes, 
parlous old, kids, an you mark me well !] 1690 D'Urtey 

Collin's IVaik iv. 183 At her Back a Kid that cry'd, Still 
as she pinch'd it, fast was ty'd. _ 17x9 — Pills (1872) II. 193 
Send your kid home to me, I will take care on 't. 1841 Ld. 
Shaftesbury Jrnl. 16 Aug. in Life (1886) I. ix. 347 Passed 
a few days happily with my wife and kids. 1861 ftloRRis in 
Mackail Life (1899) i. 161 Janey and kid are both very 
well. 1894 Mrs. Lynn Linton < 9 «c too Many I, vi. 132 The 
mother cannot live, and the poor little kid must have gone to 
the workhouse. 

b. In low sporting or criminal circles : A term of 
admiration for an expert young thief) pugilist, etc. 

181Z J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Kid,, .particularly applied 
to a boy who commences thief at an early age ; and when 
by his dexteiity he has become famous, he is called by his 
acquaintances thekidso and so. 1820 Sporting Mag. VI. 79 
The heavy torrents of rain informed the kids upon opening 
theirpeepers, that the game would again be put to the test. 
1823 Bee Did. Turf. s. v.. People who imagine tliat all kids 
are thieves — carry the joke too far. 1834 H. Ainsworth 
Rookwoodifaxmerl, Two milling coves . . Vere backed to fight 
for heavy stake ; But . . Both kids agreed to play a cross. 

fc. In American Colonies, (see quots.) Obs. 
(Cf. Kidnap.) 

1724 H. Jones Virginia 53 The Ships.. often call at 
Ireland to victual,and bring over frequently white Serv.ints, 
which are of three Kinds. ..2. Such as come bound by Inden- 
ture, commonly call'd Kids, who are usually tp serve four or 
five Years. 1893 J. C. Baleagh White Servit. Virginia 34 
"Ibe class of so-called ‘ Kids ' was supplemented by a smaller 
class of persons who went on agreements for fixed wages for 
a definite time. 


6. attrib. and Comb., as (sense i) kid-fell, -flesh, 
■leather (also attrib.), -mtlk\ kid-like adj. ; t kid- 
crow [Cebw -], a pen for kids ; f kid-fox, ? a young 
fox (in quot.yf^.); kid-star = sense 4. Also Kid- 
glove, -SKIN. 

1669 WoRLiDGE Sysi. Agile., Diet. Rust. (1681) 328 A *Kid- 
crow, a place for a sucking Calf to lye in. 1346 in Riley 
Mem LondonpZt^) 234 [For the hundred skins of] hyndeT 
calves, 8j ; ’‘kiddefelles Ss. 1436 Pri/, /’orwj (Rolls) II. 160 
Wolle, wadmole, gotefel, kydefel also, c r4oo Lanfianc's 
Cmerg. 95 Good fleisch, as motoun of a wejer, "*kide fleisch 
sowkynge. 1399 Shaks. iMiich Ado 11. iii. 44 The muskke 
ended, Wee’ll lit the '*kid-Jqxe with a penny worth, 1687 
Congreve Old Bach, iv viii. The daughters only tore two 
pair of *kid-leather gloves with trying them on. 1831 Illustr. 
Catal. Gt. Exhth. 581 Ladies’ and gentlemen’s coloured kid 
gloves, ..Kid leather gloves.. manufactured from French 
dressed kid skins. 1881 Trollope Ayala's Angel I. vii 85 
Then Ayala did go away, escaping by some kid-like 
manoeuvre among the ruins. 1866 Conington VEneid ix. 
314 The ''Kid-star- loweting overhead. 

Kid (kid), 2 Now ifza/. Forms: 4-5 kidde, 
5 kyd, 5-6 kydde, kyde, 7 kidd, 5- kid. [Of 
unknown origin : W, cedys pL, faggots (sing. 
cedyseii) is prob. from English,] A faggot or 
bundle of twigs, buisliwood, gorse, etc., used 
either for burning, or for embedding in a bank, 
beach, or muddy bottom to give firmness to loose 
soil, to stop shingle or sand from shifting, etc. 

ax-^^oSt. Matthew 354 in Hotstm. Altengl. Leg. (18S1) 
136 Sone he gert ordayn a fire Of kiddes and brandes 
birnand schire. c 1440 Piomp. Pai-j. 274/1 Kyd, fagot, 
fassis. 1483 Nottingham Rec. III. 230 For fellyng of 
wodde.-hat Jte kyddes were made of. 1523 Fitzherb. 
Hush. § 135 Than the vnder bowes wolde be cut away, and 
made kyddes thereof. 1611 Markham Countr. Content. l. 
xvi. (1668) 77 Shake down into the bottom of your Ponds 
good long Kids or Faggots of brush-wood. 1793 Trans. Soc. 
Artsy.!!!. 151 The plants are supplied with much nourish- 
ment from the decay of the Kids in which they were planted, 
1821 Clare Viil. Minstr. II. 31 The woodman, .bent away 
home with his kid on his back. i8st Jrnl. R. Agric. Soc. 
XII. II. 352 Many are allowed to grow up bushy for the 
purpose of making long faggots or kids. 

b. attrib. and Conib,, as kid-bearer, -faggot, 
-pile, -stack, -wood ; -j- kid-helm, a faggot-shed. 

1477 in York Myst. (1885) Introd. 21 note, Kidberers, 
Garthyners, erthe wallers, .. ground wallers with erthe. 
1301 Searchers Verdict in Surtees Misc. (1888) 22 Ather 
of theym shall have theyr esyng drop upon other., yat is to 
wit ye said Ric’ Thointon for his kid helme upon ye tene- 
ment or ground of ye said William Whyte. 1323 Fitz- 
herb. Hnsb. § 134 To sell . . the great woode by it self, and 
the kydde woode by it selfe. 1653 Manchester Crt, Leet 
Rec. (1887) ly. 105 No gorse Stacks or Kid-stackes should 
bee sett within or neare the houses in Towne. 1886 S. IV. 
Line. Gloss, s. v., ‘ The rats find harbour undemean the 
kid-stack 

Kid (kid), sb.^ south, dial. [Related to Cod sb!^, 
perh. representing an OE. *cydde {:—'*kiiddjo-).‘\ 
A seed-pod of a leguminous plant j sometimes 
used of other seed-vessels. 

a 1722 Lisle Hnsb. {1757) 95 Kid, a pod. 1744-30 W. 
Ellis Mod. Husbandm. VII. 11. gS [The seed of hornbeam] 
grows in kids or keys like the ash. 1776 [see Kid rxfl. 1803 
R. W. Dickson Pract. Agric. (1807) II. 81 The ripening of 
the beans is shewn by the pods or kids turning of a black 
colour. 1881 Isle of VVight Gloss., Kids, pods of peas, beans, 
and vetches. 

Kid (kid), sh.‘^ [? variant of Kit 

1 . A small wooden tub for domestic use; esp. 
a sailor’s mess-tub. 

1769 Falconer Diet. Marine {xq^fi, Corbeillon, a small 
kid, or tub, to contain the biscuit, .distributed to the several 
messes. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xii, One of the ship’s 
boys going forward with a kid of diity water to empty in 
the head. 1873 Act 36 Ij- 37 Viet. c. 88 Sched. 5 , A greater 
quantity of mess tubs or kids than are requisite for the use 
of the crew. 

2 . A pannier or basket for rubbish, dial. 

1847-78 Hallivvell Diet. 

3 . A box or wooden pen constructed on the deck 

of a fishing- vessel to receive fish as they are 
caught {U. S.). 1890 in Centmy Did. 

Hence Ki'dful, as much as a kid will hold. 
i8ii_\V. Marshall Review HI. iii(E. D. D.) A kidful of 
the thick water. 

Kid (kid), sb,^ slang, [f. Kid zi.-i] tlumbug, 
‘gammon’. 

1873 Slang' Diet. 207 ‘ No kid, now ? ’ is a question often 
asked by a man who thinks he is being hoaxed. 1876 
Hindley Cheap yntt/i 64 (Farmer) One of these brother boys 
was well-known for his kid, that is gammon and devilry. 1894 
G, M QORc Esther Waters 18 , 1 should think the trial was at 
; three-quarters of the mile. The mile was so much kid. 

t Kid, kyd, ppl a. Obs. Also 3-4 kud(de, 
4 ked, [pa. pple. of Kithe ».] Made known, 
mentioned, declared, renowned; well-knoYvn ; 
famous; notonous; see also ICithe 0. 5. (Freq. 
in alliterative poetry.) 

axxzsAncr. R.5H2 HabbeS. .too\verhihoue,)>esnelutlelaste 
ende, of alle kudde and kuSe sunnen. 1340-70 A lisaunder 
336 Whan his raenskfull menne might nought fvnde Hur 
ited King in Egipt, carefull J?ei were, c imo Will. Palerne 
lit pe kud king of .spiwne was kindely his fader. £11373 
Sc. Leg. Saints xliii. {Cecile) 393 lubitere . . pe name of a 
murtherere & of a kyd houlloure. ? a 1400 Morte Artk. 63 
Aftyre at Carlelele a Cristyiimese he haldes, This ilke kyde 
conquerour. £11400-30 Alexander 1229 Caulus, an other 
knyghton a ked .stede. C1400 Destr. Troy 2124 Knightes 
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in oui' cuntre kyddist in Armys. c 1423 WYNTOUtj Crtf?;. ii, 
V. 388 Threpyt thai ware spyis Or to the kyng kyd innymys. 
15. . Proph, Merling- in IV/toie Pi-oph. Scot. (1603), He shall 
be kid conquerour, for he is kende Lord, Of all Bretaine that 
bounds to the broad Sea. [187S J- A. H. Murray Thomas 
of Erceldonne Introd. 28 The belief in the ‘ kyd conqueror ’ 
yet to come mu-:t have cheered the Cumbrian Britons during 
the long struggle.] 

Kid (kid), vf [f. Kid Cf. Norw. kia 
{—^kida),'\ a. trans. To give birth to (a kid), 
b. inir. To bring forth a kid or kids. Hence 
Ki'dding vbl. sb. Also attrib. 

Master o/Garne iv. (MS.Digby 182) pan jjefemell [the 
doe] ..go]pe to kydde hir kiddes fer hens. Ibid., Men shulde 
leue hem pe femels . . into pe tyme bat pel haue kiddede. 
1528 Baynel Salerne's Regun. G ij, Wylke of a gootte, nat 
to nere kyddynge tyme . . .shulde be chosen. 1611 Cotgr., 
Chevreter, to kid, or bring forth yong kids. Ibid., Clicureie, 
kidded, fallen as a young kid. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. 
IV. V. (1668) 98 Goats above all other cattle are troubled with 
hardness in kidding. 1736 Phil. Trans. XLIX. 802 They 
found the goat was kidding by its cries. 1842 Marryat 
Mastennaa Ready II. 72 He had brought with him the 
other goat, which had kidded during the storm. 

Kid (kid), Now dial. Also 6 kydde. [f. 
Kid trans. a. To bind up (brushwood, 

etc.) in kids or faggots ; also absol. to make faggots, 
b. To secure (loose soil, etc.) by means of kids. 

1504 in Nottingham Rec. III. 315 Item payd vnto Stub- 
ley ., for feling .. and kyddyng for a dey .. viijtf. 1523 
Fitzherb. Husb. § 132 Kydde the smal bowes & set them 
on ende. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 514 Set apart the 
largest for the Wheelwright, the smallest for the Cooper .. 
and the brush to be kidded. 1814 W. Marshall Review 
IV. 161 (E. D. D.) The refuse is kidded up for the bakers. 
1877 N. iK Line. Gloss.,Kid, , . (2] to use faggots for staithing, 
or for securing sod walls against the attacks of rabbits. 1886 
d'. W. Line. Gloss, s. v., He is kidding all the winter. 1897 
R. E. G. Cole Hist. Doddington 149 Labourers, .paring the 
sods and ‘ kidding ’ many hundreds of gorse ‘ kids 

Hence Ki’ddingf vbl. sb. Also concr. kids used to 
secure loose soil, etc. ; work in which kids are used. 

1504 [see above]. 1366 in Harwood Lichfield (1806) 526 
Payd, for choppynge the asshes, and kydding of the same, 
— ijj. xd. lygg A. Young Agric. Line. 383, 24 miles kidding 
at a kidd a yard. 1864 Faversham Merc. 13 Feb., A small 
length of kidding . . necessary at the west side of the creek. 

Kid(kid ),».3 south, dial. [f. (If it were 

an old word, it might go back to an OE. *cyddan 
\—*kuddjan, f. *kuddo-z, whence OE. cod{d, Cod 
j 5 .T-).] intr. Of plants: To form pods (chiefly with 
advs.), Hence Ki’dding tjbl. sb. 

x6yy Plot Oxfordsh. 24a [It] seldom fails of a good burthen, 
though sometimes it doth not kid very well. 1776 T. Bow- 
den Farm. Direct. 53 If the vetches are npt cut green . . 
many farmers allow them to stand till they kid and the kids 
begin to fill. 1883 Hatnpsh. Gloss, s. v., ‘ They beans have 
kidded uncommon well '. 

Kid (kid), v.^ slang, [perh. f. Kid shX in 
sense ‘make a kid of’ ; cf. Kiddy v,\ also Cod 
trans. To hoax, humbug, try to make (one) 
believe what is not true. Hence Ki-dding vbl. sb,] 
Xi'dder, one who hoaxes or humbugs. 

1811 Lex. Bal. , Kid, to coax or wheedle. . . To amuse a man 
or divert his attention while another robs him. i8iz J. H. 
Vaux Flash Did. s. v. Kid-rig, To kid a person out of any- 
thing, is to obtain it from him by means of a false pretence. 
1831 Mayhew Latid. Labour I. 473 (Farmer) He kids them 
on bypromising three times more than the things ate worth. 
1879 Maan. Mag. XL. 503, I thought they was only kidding 
(deceiving) at first. 1893 Daily News 27 Nov. 2/5 The 
prisoner had told him that since he had been in Holloway 
he had ‘kidded’ the doctor into the belief that he was 
insane, and that he intended to ‘ kid ' the judge. 

Kid, obs. f. Kith ; pa. t. and pple. of Kithb, 

II Kidang (kidse-i)). Also kejang. [Javanese.] 
A small Javanese deer {Cervulus Muntjac), also 
called the Mnntjac. 

1824 HoRSFiELD Zool, Res. Java, Cervtts Mttnijak, The 
chace of the Kidang, by means of dogs, affords occasionally 
a favourite amusement to the natives of rank in Java. 

fKi’dcot(e. Obs. Also 6 kydeote, -cott(e, 
kidoot, 7-8 -coat. [app. f. Kid jiJ.I -{- Cot, Cote. 

_The origin of the appellation is not certain ; perhaps face- 
tious: possibly transferred from one prison so named to 
others, as in the case of Bridewell. Cf. Kitty ’.] 

The name formerly given in various towns (as 
York, Lancaster, etc.) to the lock-up or prison. 

c 1313 Test. Rbor. (Surtees) V. 70 To the kydeotteand the 
masyndew, viijcf. c 1340 Srtro. Bridlin^on Priory in 
Archmol. XIX. 271 In the north syde of the same gatehouse 
s there a prison for offenders within the towne called the 
ydeott. 1603 T. Bell Motives Rone. Faith 106 Did not 
old Sir John in the kidcote at Yorke so agree with Comber- 
forth the priest? in Stark Hist. Gainsborotigh 28s 

That they procure a pair of moveable stocks to be kept in 
the kidcoat. i88fi E. Peacock Leh to Editor, My father 
could remember the old kidcote at Gainsborough. It was 
not used as a prison in his time, but there was a tradition 
that it had been. 

Kidd, kidde, pa. t, and pple. of Kithe v. 
Klddah, variant of Kheda. 

+ Kiddaw (kixlp). Omith. Obs. [Cf. Caddow, 
cada-iV.'] A Cornish name for the guillemot. 

1674 Ray Collect, Words 61 In Cornwal they call the 
guilliam a kiddaw. 1678 — Willughby’s Ornith. 324 The 
Bird called by the Welsh and Manks-men, a Guillem : . . by 
the Cornish, a Kiddaw, 

Kidded (ki-ded), a. [f. Kid 3 -i- -ed2.] 
Covered or furnished with kid-gloves. 

1879 Cable Old Creole Days, 'Tite Pmlette (1883) 52 The 


manager waited too, tubbing his hat and brushing his clothes 
with the tips of his kidded fingers. 

t Ki'dden, a. Obs. rare~^. [f. Kid sbO + -en ^.] 
Made of kid-skin. 

1714 Sniock-race at Finglas In Steele Poet. Misc. 201 
Kidden Gloves shall by the third be worn. 

+ Ki’ddeil, w. Obs.rai'e—^. [f. Kid + -bn^.] 
trans. = Kid ®.l b. 

1607 Topsell Foitr.f. Beasts (1638) 181 There is no beast 
that IS more prone and given to lust then is a Goat . . Seven 
dayes after it is yeaned and kiddened, it beginneth and 
yeeldeth seed. 

Kidder i and 2 ; see Kid ».-t, and Kiddier 
Kidder ^ (ki'dai). Short for next. 

1893 Peel Spen Valley 343 The manufacture of Kidder 
carpets. 1899 Miss Broughton Game Sf Candle 158 Her 
eyes perusing the threadbare Kidder which is good enough 
for Willy's den. 

Kidderminster (ki'daiminstsi). [The name 
of a town in Woicestershire.] 

1 . attrib. Of or pertaining to Kidderminster ; 
spec, the distinctive name of a kind of carpet, ori- 
ginally manufactured there, in which the pattern is 
formed by the intersection of two cloths of different 
colours ; also called two-ply and ing)-ain carpet. 

1670-1 Act 22 4 ' 23 Chas. II, c. 8 Preamble, Abuses .. in 
the makeing of Stuffes called Kidderminster Stuffes. 1685 
Reflect. Baxter 25 When the Writings of these excel those 
of R. B. as much as the richest Arras, the meanest Kedder- 
minster-Stuff. 1832 Encycl. Brit. (ed. 7) VI. 173/1 Double 
or Kidderminster carpeting is composed of two plies of 
cloth. Ibid. 174/1 Two-ply Kidderminster Carpet Loom. 
xZ2.^Penny Cycl. VI. 314/1 Kidderminster or Scotch carpets, 
or, as the Americans more descriptively term them, ingrain 
carpets, are wholly of worsted or woollen. 

2 . cibsol. = Kidderminster carpet or carpeting. 
Also attrib. 

1836 Penny Cycl. VI. 314/2 In Kidderminsters^ the shoot 
forms by far the greatest portion of what is visible. 1839 
Ure Diet. Arts 263 Figured Venetian carpets are woven m 
the two-ply Kidderminster looms. 189a L. T. Meade 
Medicine Lady I. viii. 123 A carpet made of faded Kidder- 
minster covered the floor. 

Hence Ki'dderminstered a., carpeted with a 
Kidderminster. 

1832 Savage i?. Medlicoit iii. i. (D.), The tradesman’s con- 
tracted and Kidderminstered parlour. 

Ki'ddier. Obs. exc. dial. Also kidder. [Origin 
obscure.] One who buys provisions from the 
producers and takes them to market to sell; 
= Badger sb^ (q. v.). 

By the statute of 1552 the kiddier required a licence, and 
was forbidden to keep the provisions he bought for more 
than a month. Such carriers were commonly charged with 
regraiing or forestalling , the def. quoted by Johnson 
from Ainsworth, ‘ an ingrosser of corn to enhance its price ’ ; 
cf. under Badger. 

1331-2 Act 5 S,- 6 Edw. VI, c. 14 § 5 The btwing of anye 
Come Fyshe Butter or Chese, by any suche Badger Lader 
Kyddier or Carrier. 1362-3,41:# 5 Eliz. c. 4 § 5 Every pet son 
. . not . . being in Service wt“ any Kyddyer or Carryo' of any 
Come Grayne or Meale. 1674-91 Ray Y. 4- E. Country Words, 
A Kidder, Badger, Huckster, or Carrier of Goods on Horse- 
back. 173s Burn yiwjt. Peace s. v. Butter 4- Cheese, Licence 
to be a badger, lader, kidder, carrier, buyer or transporter 
coastwise, of butter and cheese, a 1823 Foeby Voc. E. 
A nglia, Kiddier, kidger, one who buys up fowls, eggs, pork, 
&C. at farm-houses, .and carries them to market. [1895 
E. A nglian Gloss. , Kidder, . . a pork-butcher, sausage-maker, 
a low dealer in poultry and provisions.] 
fig. 1603 Harsnet Pop. Bnpost. 26 Meeting with the 
Common badger or Kiddier for Devils, Mr. Peckham at the 
L.-Staffords house in London. 

Kidding, vbl. sb. : see Kid 57 . 1 , 3, and 

Kiddish (ki-dij), a, rare. [f. Kid sb.^ + -ISH 1 .] 

1 . Of or pertaining to a kid; kid-like. 

1332 Huloet, Kyddyshe, or of a kydde, hsedinus, 1651 
Ogilby jKsop (1665) 183 He oft drank kiddish gore. 

2 . slang. Childish. 

1897 Daily News 13 Dec. 8/3 The Sunday school he 
deserts, partly because it is uninteresting, paitly because it 
is ‘ kiddish 

Kiddle (ki’d’l). Forms: 5-6 kiddell, 5, 7 
kydle, 6 kydell, kedel(l, 6-7 kiddel, 7 kidle, 
(7-9 kettle, 8 kedle, 9 keddle), 6- kidel, kiddle, 
[a. AF. kidel, kydel (whence med.(Anglo-)L. 
kidellus), OF. quidel (1289 in Godef, Compl.), 
later qiiideau ‘a Wicker Engine whereby fish is 
caught’ (Cotgr.), also guidel (1322 in Godef.), 
mod.F. guideau, a stake-net, also, a line of sloping 
planks placed to direct a current; Breton kidel 
stake-net (Le Gonidec).] 

a. A dam, weir, or barrier in a river, having an 
opening in it fitted with nets or other appliances for 
catching fish. b. An arrangement of stake-nets on 
the sea-beach for the same purpose (see quot. 1891). 

The word is chiefly found in some early statutes (Latin and 
Anglo-French) and in later references to these : there is no 
clear evidence that it was actually current in sense a later 
than CI5SO. 

[xziiMagnaCaria xxxiii.in Stubbs Sel. Charters 300 
Omnes kydelli de cetero deponantur penitus de Thamisia, 
et de Medewaye, et per totam Angliam, nisi per costeram 
maris. I27S_ in Bundello Escaet. de an. 3 Edw. I. (Du 
Cange) Et fuit seisitus de uno Kidello vocato a were, ac de 
libera piscaria in Potlok. 1350 Act 23 Edw. HI, stat. 4. c. 4 
Gortz molinsestanks Estackes Stkideux, 1393 / 4 c# i Rich. II, 
c. 9 § I Touz les Kydels en les ewes de Tamise.] 1477 N orton 
Ord, Alch. v. in Ashm. (1653) 71 Fishes love Soote smell, 


also it is trewe, Thei love not old Kydles astheidoe the new. 
1529 in Picton Lpool Mnnic. Rec. (1883) 1 . 25 Weirs and 
kedells erect made or inhaunced within any of the said 
sti earns. 1336 Chron. Grey Friars (Camden) 10 Alle the 
kydelles and trungkes thoiowghout the Temse. 1631 
N. Bacon Disc. Govt. Eng. 11. v. (1739) 26 The Lord 
Admiial gained the same within the low-water maik..and 
in all places where Kiddels vveie set. 1670 Blount Latu 
Diet., Kiddle, kidel, or kedel, ..Some Fishermen corruptly 
call them Kettles. Col. Rec. Pennsylv. HI. 233 An 

act for demolishing and removing Fishing Dams, Wears and 
Kedles .set acioss the river Schuykill, was read. 1891 Ld. 
Hersciiell in Law Times Rep. LXV. 566/1 A kiddle con- 
sists of a series of stakes forced into the ground occupying 
some 700 feet in length, with a similar row approaching 
them at an angle. The stakes aie connected by netw'ork, 
and at the angle, where the two rows approach, a large net 
or bag is placed for the purpose of catching the fish, 
b. attrib. and Comb., as kiddle-groimd, -net. 

1629 in Boys Sandwich (1792) 749 Certain kidel grounds. . 
where nets do use to hang upon poles.. set in the sands 
above the low water mark to catch fish. _ 1741 T. Robinson 
Gavelkind u. ix. 274 For the Use of their Kidel-Nets. 1880 
Buckland E'ishes 132 (E. D. D.) The mackerel heie [at Rye] 
are caught in large fixed nets called kettle-nets. 1889 
Pishing Gaz. 31 Aug. 126 (ibid.) The stake nets. .locally 
[ill Kent] called ‘ keddle ’ nets. 

Kiddy (ki'di), sb. Also 6 kiddie, kSb. keddie. 
[f. Kid sbO + -y 4.] 

1. A little kid (young goat). 

1379 Spenser Sheph. Cal. May 249 Well heard Kiddie all 
this sore constiaint. 1397 IVitchcra/t in Spald. Club 
Misc. I. 129 At thy Incumming, the keddie lap vpon the. 
1810 Spojting Mag, XXXV. 30 Our poor kiddy .. which 
died yesterday of the .shah. 

attrib. 1833 Kingsley JVestw. Ho ! iv. (1881)79 The goats 
furnished milk and ‘ kiddy-pies ’. 

2 . slang. z.nd.colloq. A little child, [f. K1DJAI5.] 
1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Armsxx, They’d heard 

all kinds of rough talk ever since they was little kiddie.s, 
1892 R. Kipling Barrack-r. Ballads, Route Marchin' iii, 
While the women and the kiddies sit an' shiver in the caits. 

3. Thieved slang. A professional thief who 
assumes a ‘flashness’ of dress and manner; one 
who dresses in a similar style, [cf. KiD^ 5 b.] 

1780 Tomlinson Slang Past, i, My time, O ye Kiddies, 
was happily spent. 1812 J. H. Vaux Flash Diet., Kiddy, 
a thief of the lower order, who .. di esses in the extreme 
of vulgar gentility. 1823 Byron ^ttati xi. xvii, Poor Tom 
was once a kiddy upon town. 1863 Cowden Clarke 
Shaks. Char. xiv. 362 That such a kiddy should have niade 
his public exit from the Tyburn stage in an embroidered 
dress, .was befitting his ‘ exquisite' nature. 

b. A hat of a foim fashionable among ‘kiddies’, 
1865 Land. Rev. 2 Sept. 241/2 The last fashion being ahat, 
appaiently bred between an archdeaconal and a ‘kiddy’, 
with a broad ribbon passing in front through a large black 
buckle. 

4. attrib. as adj . ; Peitaining to, appropriate to, 
‘kiddies’; fashionable among persons of that class. 

1803 Sporting Mag. XXVI. 56 The hoise-dealer..in the 
kiddy phrase, had both his eyes closed up. 1823 in Newcastle 
Daily Jrnl. (1891)31 Mar. 3/3 Replete with prime chaunts, 
rum glees, and kiddy catches. 1836-9 Djckens_ Sk. Boz, 
Making a night of it (1850) 164/2 It was his ambition to do 
something in the celebrated ‘ kiddy ’ or stage-coach way. 
Kiddy (Ici’di), v. slang. [Cf. prec. and Kid zt.^] 
trans. To hoax, humbug, take in (a person). 

1831 Mayhew Land. Labour L 462 (Hoppe) There they 
met with beggars who kiddied them on to the lurk, a 1864 
Dickens (Webster), Some of the swell mob ..so far kiddied 
us as to hire a hoise and shay, start away from London by 
Whitechapel, and.. come into Epsom fiom the opposite 
direction, . .while we were waiting for them at the rail, 

Kide, obs. f. Kith ; pa. pple. of Kithb. 
Kideneire, -nere : see Kidney. 

Kidful : see Kid Kidge, var. Kedge a. 

tKidgell, obs. noith. form of Cudgel. _ 

c 1370 Durham Depos. (Surtees) 264 He cutt 4 kidgells or 
houghells to hange salmon netts upon. iS 7 S "6 Pbid. 29s 
[He] lyfted up his staff or kidgell. 

Kid glove, ki’d-glo:ve. 

1. A glove made of kid-skin, lamb-skin, or other 
similar leather. With kid gloves, in a gentle, deli- 
cate, or gingerly manner. 

1832 Marryat N, Forster xxxii, A new pair of grey kid 
gloves. 1834 W. Hull Hist. Glove Trade 69 Men and 
women’s fine gloves, or those that pass in the shops under 
the denomination of kid-gloves, but which are really made 
from lamb-skins. .dressed at Yeovil._ 1888 Bryce A7)ter. 
Com^nw. II. III. Iviii. 410 The Americans who think that 
European politics are worked, to use the common phrase, 
‘ with hid gloves ’. 

2. attrib. as adj. Characterized by wearing kid- 
gloves ; dainty or delicate in action or opeiation ; 
avoiding real exertion or every-day work ; free 
from roughness or harshness. 

1836 H. H. Dixon Post 4- Paddock vii. 115 He was, in 
fact, a mere kid-glove .sportsman. i888 T, W. Higginson 
Women and Men 296 Anti-kid-glove literature Js really no 
better than the kid-glove literature at which it affects to 
protest. 1892 Zangwill Bow Mystery _8i, I don’t like 
your kid glove philanthropists meddling in matters they 
don't understand. 

Hence Ki’d-glo’-ve v. tpans., to cover (the hands) 
with kid-gloves. Ki’d-glo--ved a., wearing kid- 
gloves ; also refined, dainty, delicate, etc. 

1848 Clough Bothie v. 117 Dancing and pressing the 
fingers kid-gloved of a Lady Maria. 1839 Sala Gfs-hght 
4 - D. xxiv. 276 You can descry a kid-gloved hand, w'ith rings 
outside the glove, i860 0 . W. Holmes Elsie V . (1887) ii 
The richer part of the community that.. kid-glove their 
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hands. Stead in Ddily News 19 July 5/5 He was 

always somewhat of a kid-gloved gentleman. 

Kidknapper, obs. form of Kidnapper. 
Kidling (ki-dliq). [f. Kid shX + -ling. Cf. 
ON. kidlingr, Norw. and Sw. kidling.'] 

1 . A little kid. 

1586 Webbe Eng, Poet fie (Arb.) 78 O were thou content. . 
trym kydling flocke with me to driue to the greene fieldes. 
1613-16 W. Browne Brit. Past. ii. i, Mountaines where the 
wanton Kidling dallies. ^1732 G.\y Acis <5- Galatea, 
O Nymph. . Like kidlings blithe and jneny! 1814 Soutiilv 
Roderick xi, At yonder door Behold the favourite kidling 
bleats unheard. 

2. s/attg. A little child ; a baby. 

1899 Pally News ii Feb. 3/7 The poor little kidlings' 
feet «'ould suffer, I should think. 

Kidmutgar, variant of Khidmutgae, 

Kidnap (ki-dn£e:p), V. [f. Kid sb^ 50 + Nap 
V., to snatch, seize (cf. Nab) ; possibly as a back- 
formation from Kidnapper. The words no doubt 
originated among the class which followed the 
practice of kidnapping. Bailey, Johnson, Ash, 
etc. stress hidna-p, which is still usual in the 
north.] Originally, to steal or carry off (children 
or others) in order to provide servants or labourers 
for the American plantations; hence, in geneial 
use, to steal (a child), to carry off (a person) by 
illegal force. 

1682 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1857) 1. 183 Mr. John Wilmore 
haveing kidnapped a boy of 13 years of age to Jamaica, 
a writt de homine refilegiaiulo was delivered to the sheriffs 
of London against hi nr. Land. Gaz.lHo 236o/3john 
Dykes. .Convicted of Kidnapping, or Enticing away, His 
Majesty’s Subjects, to go Servants into the Foreign 
Plantations. 1693 I. Mather Cases Cottsc. (1862) 241 
A Servant, who was Spirited or Kidnapt (as they call it) 
into America. 1723 De Foe_ Col. yack (1840) 266, I will 
kidnap her and send her to yirglnla. 1809 J. Adams Wks. 
(1854! IX. 316 The practice in Holland of kidnapping 
men for settlers or servants in Batavia. 1849 J ames Gzjl.y/ 
xviii, You go kidnapping people's children, you thieves of 
human flesh, 1884 Pae Eustace 103, I am not a common 
seaman, to be kidnapped in this fashion. 
fis- 1732 Swift Corr, Wks. 1841 II. 669 We [the Irish] 
have but one dunce of irrefragable fame, ..and the Scots 
have kidnappedhim from us._ 1850 Kingsley Alton Locke x, 
The people who see their children thus kidnapped into hell. 
Hence Ki'dnaipped ///. rt.,Ki‘dna pping-z/iii/. yA 
and ppl. Kidnapping-ly adv. 

Anii-yacobin 22 Jan. (1852) 47 Courteny’s '''kidnapp'd 
rhymes. 1861 Times 10 July, Full fi eights of kidnapped 
Chinamen. 1878 Gladstone Prim. Homer 110 The kid- 
napped victims whom Phcenician vessels brought from 
abroad. 1682 Luttrell Brief Rel, (1837) I* 187 The wit- 
nesses . . were . . to prove that there was . . such a trade as 
■^kidnapping or spiriting aw.ty children. 1769 Blackstone 
Comm. IV. XV. 219 The other remaining offence, that of kid- 
napping, being the forcible abduction or stealing away of 
man, tyoman, or child from their own country, and selling 
them_ into another. 1830 Scott Demonol. iv. 127 This kid- 
napping of the human race, so peculiar to the wliole Elfin 
people. 1867 Freeman Cong. I. v. 36s The kidnapping 

of persons of free condition was notunknown. 1887 A theuman 
19 hlar. 375/3 The ’’'kidnapping grandmother, .is not so re- 
pellent as might be supposed. 1838 Tail's Mag. V. 206, 1 hold 
It to have been wickedly, . . crimpingly, '*kidnappingly done. 

Kidnapper (ki-dnte^psi), Also 7 -knapper, 
-nabber. [f. asprec. -h-ERk Oxigmully kidnapper 
(quot. 1679); in Johnson, Ash, etc.; so still 
in northern use.] One who kidnaps children or 
others ; a stealer of human beings. Also Jig. 

1678 Phillips (ed, 41, Kidknappers[x 6 ^ 6 -X'j< 3 (>KidnaJ>J)ers\ 
those that make a trade of decoying and spiriting away 
young children to Ship them for foreign Plantations, c 1679 
Roxb. Ball. (1890) VII, 13 How like kid-nappers all the 
day In every corner they survey. 1684 Bunyan Pilgr. li. 
109 Thou practises the craft of a Kidnapper, thou gatherest 
up Women, and Children, and carriest them into a strange 
Countrey. 1778 A. Hamilton IFks. (1886) VII, 541 For 
punishing kidnappers or persons who aid the enemy in 
carrying off the peaceable inhabitants, 1834 Lytton 
Pompeii ll. i, The Thessalian kidnapper had stolen the 
blindgirl from gentle parents. i86sLiviNGSTONEZa;«(5Mfxxi. 
434 It is dangerous to remain in their villages at this time 
of year when kidnappers are abroad, 

Hence Kidna’ppery, 

1890 Murray's Mag. Apr. 463 The regions of kidnappery, 
slave-trading, and freebooting ! 

Kidney (ki'dni). Forms : 4kidenei, 4-6 kyd- 
ney (5 ?kidneye, 6 kydne), 6- kidney. 1 Sing. 
or PI. 4 kydnere. PI. a. 4 kideneiren, kyde- 
neyren; j 3 . 4 kide-, kydeueris, kidneris, 
-nares, kydneers, -ners ; 7. 6 kidneies, "Xieis, 
kydneys, -nes, 6-7 kidneyes, 6-9 kidniea, 6- 
kidneys. [Of obscure formation. 

On the supposition that the sing, was kid(.c)nere, this has 
been inferred to be a compound, having as its second 
element ME. ncre kidney j and it has been conjectured that 
kidie). might represent (y&.cwilt, czvitia, or ON. belly, 
womb. But this is on many grounds improbable ; above all, 
because the ordinary sing, in ME, was in -ci, .cy, the solitary 
instance o{ kydnere, c 1420 (i b below), being probably a pi. 
for hydneren. It is thus possible that kidcnci, pi, kidenciren, 
had as its second element cy, pi. eyren, eiren, eyre, eyer, 
Egg. (Cf. Ger. eicr te.slicle.s.) The pL hid{e)iicris might 
possibly owe its form to association with nci-es, neercs, pi. 
of nere ; tlie later kidneies, -neys, was a new pi. from the 
unanalysed singular. But the first element remains un- 
certain.] . 

1 , One of a pair of glandular organs situated in 
the abdominal cavity of mammals, birds, and 


reptiles, which excrete urine and so remove effete 
nitrogenous matter from the blood. Also a gland 
with similar functions found in some animals of 
lower organization. The kidneys of cattle, sheep, 
and pigs are an article of food. 

a. sing. 

c 1323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. In Wright Voc. 149 L’etplen 
{the 7 nilic), boueles [ueres), et reinoun (kidenci). 13. . Mctr. 
I'oc. in Wr.-Wuleker 627/8 Rett, kedney. c 1400 Pol. Rel. 
4 L. Poems (1866) 37 The Ire in the gawle. Aiiaryce in the 
kydney. 1320 Whitinton Vulg. (1527) 39 They may be wel 
compared to the kydne that lyeth rolled in fatte, and yet is 
lene hym self. i6or Holland Pliny xi. xx.wii. 343 The right 
kidney in all creatures is the bigger. 1646 Sir T. Brownu 
Pseud. Ep. 82 The stones or calculous concretions in kidney 
or bladder. 1871 M. Collins Rlrg. 4- Merck. I. ix. 293 
Waiter, bring me a kidney and some stout. 

"b. Of doubtful number. 

c 1420 Liber Cocomm 10 Take J)o hert and |)0 mydruv 
and jic kydnere, And hew horn smalle, as I J>£ lere. 

C. pi. 

а. 1388 WvcLiF Exod. xxix. 13 And thou schalt take, .the 
calle of the mawe, and twey kidneris [3 MSS. kideneiren, 
1382 the two kydneers]. Ibid. 22 Twey kideneris [3 MSS. 
kideneiren, 1382 the two reynes]. — Z-rw. iii. 4 [see |S]. <11400 
Prynier (1891) 104 For thou haddest my kydenej'ren. 

fl. «i3aS Prose Psalter l.\'.\ii[i]. 21 Myn kidnares [v.r, 
kydners] ben chaunged- 1382 Wyclif Exod. xxix. 13 
[seeo]. 1388 — Lev. iii. 4 Thei schulen offre twey kydeueris 
[v. r. kideneiren, 1382 the two reyns]. 

7. cisio More Picus Wks. 20/1 My reynes or kidneis, 
hath chiden me vnto the night. <11532 Du Wr,s' Piirod, 
Fr. in Palsgr. 904 The kydneys, les rogmns. 1535 Cover- 
dale Lez>. in. 10 The two kydneys with the fat . . and the 
nett on the leuer vpon the kydneys also. 1381 Mulcastee 
Positions xxii. (1887) 93 It driueth also the stone from the 
kidneies into the bladder. 1732 Arbuthnot Rides of Diet 
256 It is suspected to be hurtful to the Kidneys. 1803 Med. 
yrnl. X. 82 Affections of the bladder and kidnies. 1837 G- 
Bird Unn. Deposits (ed. 5) 424 Few remedies are so 
capricious in their action as those which.. influence the 
functions of the kidneys. 1891 S. Mostyn Curatica 27 
Don’t you think the kidneys will be spoiled if they are not 
eaten at once? 

jtg. 1391 Sylvester Du Bartas i. H. 585 If heav’ns bright 
torches, from earth’s kidneys, sup Sum somwhat dry and 
heatfull Vapours up. 1710 Steele Taller No. 268 p 2 
A Youth, who officiates as the Kidney of the Coffee-house. 

Jig. Temperament, nature, constitution, dis- 
position ; hence, kind, sort, class, stamp. 

a IS5S Latimer Serin. <5- Rem. (Parker Soc.) 312 To pro- 
nounce all to be thieves to a man, except myself, of course, 
and those men.. that are of my own kidney. 1398 Shaks. 
Meriy IV. ni. v. 116 Thinke of that, a man of my Kidney; 
. . that am as subiect to heate as butter, 1652 J. Hall 
Height Eloq. p. l.vxxii, Is it not better for us that are 
men of this Kidney to have a Ruler set over us then to 
be left to our freedoine. 1733 Fielding Don Quixote in 
Eng. III. iv, This fellow is not quite of a right kidney, the 
dog is not sound at the bottom. 1880 Disraeli Endym. 
xvii, It was a large and rather miscellaneous party, but 
all of the right kidney. 

-f-b. Proper condition or state, order, colloq. Ohs, 

1763 CoLMAN Terrs Filins No, i Attempt to put their 
Hair out of Kidney. 

3 . Something resembling a kidney in shape, etc, 

fa. An ovary. Obs. rare— 

1376 Turberv. Venerie Ixvi. 186 The kydneys Avluche 
gelders take awaye from a bytche when they spaye hir. 

b. More fully kidney potato ; an oval variety of 
potato. 

1796 C._ Marshall Garden, xv. (1813) 249 The red nosed 
kidney.. is a great favorite. 1839 Penny Cycl. XIII.291/2 
The earliest potato is called the Supeifine White Kidney. 
1840 Hood Up the Rhine in The next dish.. was of very 
small, very waxy kidney potatoes, 1892 Zangwill Child. 
Ghetto II. 6 Kidneys or regents, my child? 

f 4 . Kidneys of wheat, an imperfect reproduc- 
tion of the Scriptural expression ‘ fat of kidneys of 
wheat’ Deut. xxxii. 14: cf. Ps. cxlvii. 14 ‘the fat 
of wheat’, the finest of the wheat, in allusion to the 
fat, and esp. the kidney-fat, as the choicest part 
of an animal, which was therefore offered in 
sacrifice. 

1611 Bible Deut, xxxii. 14. 1663 Jer. Taylor Serm. Death 
Let. Primate Irel. 10 If the Corn dyes and lives again . . in 
the verdure of a leaf, in the fulness of the Ear, in the Kid- 
neys of the wheat, a 1673 G. SwiNNocKin .Spurgeon Treas. 
Dav, Ps. xxxvi, 8 [Bread] made of the kidneys of the wheat, 
of the finest flour. 

б. attrib. and Comb. a. attributive : Of or be- 
longing to the kidneys, as kidney disease, fat, 
form, substance, suet, -tube, -•vein, etc. ; made 

of or containing kidneys, as kidney pie, soup. 
b. similative, as kidney-form, kidney -shaped adjs. 

i88g Sci. Amer. LXI. 48 Liver and 'Kidney Di.se,Tses. 
1806 A. Hunter Gulina (ed. 3) 213 The ‘kidney f.it of a loin 
of veal. 1883 Hayter Carboona-i Gieat virtues are attri- 
buted by the Australian aborigines to the kidney-fat of their 
enemies. 1796 Kirwan Elcm. Min. (ed, 21 I. 30 ‘Kidney- 
form, or reniforni, round elevations. 1811 Pinkerton 
Pctral, II, 123 They are quite different from lolled pebbles, 
and are often ofaflattened,sometimes a 'kidney form. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Boz, The Streets (1S30) 33/2 The 'kidney-pie 
man has just walked aw'ay with his warehouse on his arrn. 
1737 PoLTNEY in PMl. Trans. L. 67 The receptacle is 
convex on both sides, and *kidney-shaped_. 1887 W. Phillii s 
Brit. Discomycetes 17 Lobes deflexed, kidney-shaped. 1887 
Spoils' Househ. Man. Index, ''Kidney soup. 1873 T. H. 
Green Introd. Pathol, (ed. 2) 283 The capsule. .cannot be 
removed without tearing the ‘kidney substance. 1822 in 
Cobbett Rur, Rides I. 93 Their skins, colour of veal 
'Iddney-buet. 1847-9 Todd Cycl Anai. IV, 254 The epi- 


I thelium of the 'kidney-tubes. 1397 A. M. tr. Gniilcmcau's 
I Fr. Chirurg. 30/1 The fourth is the mediane, or 'kidney- 
vayne, situated belowe the foote. 1888 Rolleston & Jack- 
son Anim. Life iso The pulmonary vein., is joined., before 
it enters the auricle by the efferent kidney' veins. 

c. Special combs. ; kidney-cotton, a variety of 
Gossypium barbadense, a cotton plant of which the 
seeds are in kidney-shaped masses ; '!• kidney-fetch. 
= kidney-vetch • kidney-link, a coupling below 
the collar of the harness of a horse ; ffkidney- 
lipped a., hare-lipped; kidney ora, hsematite 
occurring in kidnej'-shaped masses ; kidney-paved 
I a., paved with cobble stones ; kidney-piece, a 
cam with a kidney-shaped outline; kidney-potato : 
see 3 b; kidney-stone, a stone of a kidney shape, a 
cobble; spec, see quot. 1861 ; kidney table, a table 
having a kidney-shaped top ; kidney -vetch, a legu- 
minous herb (.4 vulnerarid), Lady’s-fingers. 

1789 Trans. Soc. Arts I. 256, I prepared a parcel of the 
silk, and also a p.ircel of the 'kidney, or Brazilian cotton. 
1671 Skinner Etyniol. Ling. Angl., Bot., ’'Kidney-fetch. 
1794 Martyn Rousseau's Bot. xxv, 353 Ladies-Finger or 
Kidney Fetch is not uncommon in chalky pastures. 1883 
J. P. Groves From Cadet to Captain xxii. 223 Harnessing 
..Nellie^s ponies._.he managed to get the hames upside 
down, with the ’'kidney-links on the top of the collars. 1648 
Herrick Ifesper., Upon ydlie's IVife, Squint-ey’d, hook- 
nos’d; and Lastly 'kidnej'-lipt. 1730 R. Pococke Trav. 
(i8S8) IS Three sorts of ore, the finest is the ’'kidney ore. 
1852 Th. Ross Humboldt's Trav. I. xiii. 441 'The metals 
appear only in kidney-ores, and present the most delusive 
appearances. 1889 Daily Tel. ig Apr. 6/4 The principal 
■Street. . emerged from the ’'kidney-paved condition and got 
itself macadamised. 1884 F. J Britten IVatck i5- Clockni. 
43 On the arbor of the annual wheel is fixed a brass cam or 
‘ 'kidney piece’. 1861 Bristow G/ osf, Min.,*Kidney-stOHes, 
a local name for small hard nodules . . washed out of the 
cliffs on the north shore of Weymouth. 1890 igth Cent. 
Nov. S42 Regimental highlows will not stand the rough 
kidney stones of the barrack stables for more than six months. 
1843 Disraeli Sybil (1863) 193 He was seated in an easy chair, 
before a'kidney table at which he was writing. 1706 Phillips, 
^ Kidney-vetch and Kidney-zuori, several sorts of Herbs. 

Kidney bean, kidney-bean. 

1 . The ordinary name given to two species of 
Phaseolus (N.O. Leguminosas), known as the 
dwarf French bean {P. vulgaris), and the Scarlet 
Runner (P. inultiflorus), of which the unrjpened 
pods and the ripe seeds are used as food : see Bean 3, 

X34S Turner jMsww ofHerbes y^Smilax hortensis . .ias.y 
be called in eiiglish Kydney beane, because the seede is 
lyke a Kydney. 1348-62 [see Bean 3]. 1601 Holland V’tiVy' 
I. 570 The Pulse called Phaseoli, i. Kidney Beans vse to 
be eaten cod and al together. 1732 Arbuthnot Rules of 
Diet i. in Aliments, etc. 251 Beans and Kidney-Beans have 
the s.Tnie Qualities. 1882 Garden 1 Apr. 222/2 Few plants 
are more tender early in the season than Kidney Beans. 

2 . Kidney-bean tree. A climbing shrub of the 
leguminous genus Wistaria as the American 
species, JV. frutescens, and the Chinese, W. chinen- 
sis, both grown as wall-climbers in Great Britain. 

1741 Coinpl. Fam.-Piece ii. iii. 380 There are several other 
Trees and Shrubs which are now in Flower, as . . Catesby’s 
Climber, or Caiolina Kidney-Bean-tree. 1760 J. Lee Introd. 
Bot. App. 316 Kidney Bean-tiee of Carolina, Glycine. 1897 
Britton & Brown Flora North, Slates Canada II. 294 
Kratintia ylvjA'jcczir— American Wisteria .. Called also 
Kidney-bean Tree. 

Ki'dneywort. Herb, [See ^Y0BT.] The plant 
Cotyledon Umbilicus, also called Navelwort; see 
also quot. 1S66. 

1640 Parkinson TVzenAZ’oA 741 Wall Pennywort, Hipwort, 
Kidneywort. 1834 Gissing in Phannac. Jrnl. XIII. 459 
One of the common names.. is kidney-wort. i&tA Treas. 
Bot. 646/z Kidney-wort, Umbilicus penduliims, also Saxi- 
fraga stellaris. 

Ki*d-skin. The skin of a kid, esp. such skin 
tanned and used for gloves ; also applied to 
skins of lambs and other animals used for this pur- 
pose. Also attrib., as kid-skin glove. 

c 164s Howell Lett. xiv. (1765) 19 .A dozen pair of the best 
white Kid-skin Gloves the Royal-Exchange can afford. 1657 
Thornley tr. Longus' Dapknis <5- Chloe 29 Daphnis saw 
Chloge in her Kidskin, and her Pine coronet, 1719 VV. Wood 
Smv. Trade 94 Kid-skins, Paper,_ Pruans, Linens and 
wiought Silks. 1826 Scott IVoodst, i, What is a glover but 
a tailor working on kid-skin ’( 1826 L.amb Elia Ser. 11. Pop. 
Fallncies xy, Another had dipped his scooped palm in akid- 
skin of wild honey. 

Kidyer, variant of Kiddiek. 

Kie, variant of kye, pi. of Cow. 

Kief, Kiefekil, variants of Kef, Kepfekile. 

11 Kie-kie (krkf). Also kee-kee. [Maori.] 
A New Zealand climbing plant, Freycinetia Banksii 
(N.O. Pandanaceoi), the leaves of which are woven 
into baskets, etc. Also att?-ib. 

1834 Goi.der Pigeon's Parlt, Notes 77 The tree.s were .. 
covered with a kin’ll of parasite plant, cal led a keekee, having 
a thick cabbage-like stock. 1873 Buller Birds Neat Zeal. 
(i 5 S 8 ) II. 317, I drew out the nest materials, consisting of 
shreds of kiekie-leaves and other dry litter, 1882 T. H. 
Potts Out in the Open 2oiMorris1 The unused food .. 

! together with the empty kie-kio baskets, 

Kiele, obs. f. Keel v.\ Kiln sb. Kiell, obs. f. 
Keel, sb.‘^ Blien, obs. f. kine, pi, of Cow. 

Kier (kwr). Forms: bkeare, keyre, ykeere, 
9 keir, kier, [Known only from second half of 
1 6th c. : cf. ON. her vessel, tub (Norw. kjer, Sw., 

153-3 
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Da. kar) — OHG. c/iaf', Goth. ArtJ.] fa. A 
bvewing-vat (also boiling-, brewing-, gyle-, gyling- 
kier'). Obs. b. A large vat in which cloth is boiled 
for bleaching or other purposes {bleaching-kier). 

IS73 Lane, ij- Chesk. Wills (Chetham, 1884) 64_One brew- 
inge keare, and a troghe for y“ same ijr. _ A yailinge keare 
xijV. IS79 Hid. (Chetham, iSdi) loi Six gi-eat vessels of 
tymber called keares other fifurnyturefor the brewehouse 
and backehouse. 158Z Lane. Wills (1857) I. 132 Dyverse 
stone trowes keyres and arkes. 1635 Brereton Trav. 
(Chetham) 104, 1 took notice of that common hrew-house . . 
and observed there . . boiling keeres. [c 1746, 1775 : see Gyle- 
KER.] 1839 Uhe Diet. Arts 138 The wooden kieve, or kier, 
containing the cloth. Encycl. Indust. Arts 1. 515 

For yarn and thread, it is very usual to have the false bottom 
of the bleaching kier, or pot, movable. 1883 Manch. Exam. 
30 Oct. 7/2 This kier . . was used for boiling . , cotton flock 
and other substances used in paper-making. 

Hence Ki’erful. 

1879 SJ>ons' Eiicycl. Indusi. Arts I. 513 A whole kierful of 
yarn or thread is chemicked at once. 1884 Times 15 Apr. 8 
A large kierful of cloth of about 30 cwt. 

II Kieselguhr (kf*z’lg77r). [Ger. (named by 
Ehrenberg), f. kiesel gravel, ChesilI -b Guhb.] 
An earth composed of the siliceous remains of 
diatoms, used as an absorbent of nitroglycerine in 
the manufacture of dynamite ; diatomite. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts II. 176 A porous, infusorial, siliclous 
earth known in Germany as ‘ Kieselguhr ’. Ibid., None of 
these [absorbents] appeared thoroughly equal to Kieselguhr 
in their power of retaining a very large proportion of the oil. 
1885 Maiotndale & Westcott Extra Pharmacop. (ed. 4) 
226 Kieselguhr, a diatomaceous earth, known as white peat. 
Kieserite (kf'zarait). [Named (1861) after 
D. G. Kieser, of Jena.] Hydrous magnesium 
sulphate, usually occurring in fine, granular, white 
masses, in the salt-mines at Stassfurt in Prussia 
and elsewhere. Used in making Epsom Salts, and 
in the manufacture of potash salts. 

i86a Avur. yrnl. Sc. Ser. ii. XXXIV. 214. 187S lire's 

Diet. Arts 111.17 Kieserite appears likely to prove a valuable 
accession to our ..useful minerals. 1876 PKO^Adv. Text-bh. 
Geol. xvi. The kieserite is in beds from g to 12 inches thick. 

Kiest, Kiestein, Kiever: see Keest, Kyest- 
EiN, Kiveb. Kifif : see Kith sb. 

Kight, Kijt, obs. forms of Kite, Ki-hi ; see 
Ki-yi. Kiht, obs. f. caught, pa. t. of Catch v. 

11 Kikar (ki'kai). [Plindi kikar.l The name in 
India of species of Acacia, esp. A. arabica, yielding 
much of the best gum arabic. 

1883 Cassell's Fam.. Mag, Oct. 685/1 The Coccus lacea. .is 
also found on.. the Kikar (Acacia arabica), 1899 ((Aestm, 
Gas, 17 Aug. 2/1 One evening.. he called me to where he 
stood by the kikar tree. 

Kike, obs. form of Keek v,, Kick v. 

+ Kikelot. Obs, rare~'-, [Form and origin 
uncertain : cf. gigelot, Giglet.] A tattling woman, 
a magpie, 

a 1225 Alter, R. 88 Me seiS upon ancren, jiet euerich mest 
haueS. .ane rlkelot [MS. C, kikelot (plot)] Jjet cakeletS hire al 
ket heo isihei oSer ihereS. 

Kil, obs. form of Kill v., Kiln sb. 

Kilampere (kidmmpeer), Electr, [f. kil- (see 
Kilo-) + Ampeee.] A thousand amperes. 

1892 Barn. Smith & Hudson Arithm, for Schools 147 A 
thousand milliamperes make an Ampere, a thousand amperes 
make a Kilampere. 

Kilbrickenite (kilbrikenait). Min, [Named 
from Kilbricken, co, Clare, Ireland, where found ; 
see -itbI.] Sulph-antimonide of lead, of a lead- 
grey colour and metallic lustre ; Geockonite, 

1840 Proc. R, Irish Acad. I. 472 Kilbrickenite, as Dr. 
Apjohn proposed to call this mineral, is obviously what 
Berzelius denominates a subhur salt. 

Kilbuck,_Kilcow, Kildee, -deer; see Kill-. 
Kilderldn (ki-Idarkin). Forms : a. 4 kyner-, 
5 kynder-, 6 kynterkyn, kinderkind, 6-7 
kinderkin. 4-6 kilderkyu, 5-6 kylder-, (6 
kilde-), -kyn, -kin, (6 -ken), 6 - kilderkin. 
[Of Du. or LG. origin : cf. MDu. kinderkin, more 
commonly kindeken, kinneken (or -kijn), also 
kyntken, -kijn, kimmekijn (see Kempkin, Kinkin), 
the fourth part of a tun, etc. (cf. Du. kinnetje, 
a firkin) ; a dim. form, referred to kintal, quintal, 
med.L. quintdle, Ger. dial, kindel, kindle (13th c. 
chindeT) : see -kin. (Cf. Grimm s. v. Kindlein 2, 
Verwijs & Vetdam s. v. Kindekijn 2.) The change 
of kin- to kil- is app. peculiar to Eng., and is 
found already in 14th. c.] 

1 . A cask for liquids, fish, etc. of a definite 
capacity (half a barrel). 

By the statute of 1531-2 the kilderkin for beer had to con- 
tain 18 gallons, that for ale 16 gallons. 

a._ XS30 VaitonChurc 7 t.au. Acc, (Som. Rec. Soc.) 146 Payd 
for ij kynterkynnys to y“ cherchehowse. .viij'*. 1398 Barret 
Theor. Warns v. iii. 135, 50 kinderkins and barrels to cary 
thesmall cordage. 1673 S. Parker Rejrroo/Reh. Transjb. it 
Some kinderkins, some hogsheads, some tuns. 

t390_ Letter Bh. H., Guildhall London, If. 247 Omnes 
anguille in yndecim barellis et uno kllderkyn. Ibid., Diet! 
barelli et kllderkyn cum. angulllis in eisdem. 1530 Palsgr. 
236/1 Kyldcrken, a vessell, cacque. 1S31-2 A cts^ Hen, VIII, 
c. 4The Alebruers. .have used.. to make.._theyr barrels kil- 
derkyns and firkyns of moche lasse quantitie contente rate 
and assisse than they ought to be, 1639 T. Lechford 


Note-bk. (1885) 118 Divers goods.. we** were put up in foure 
chests, three butts, .. three kilderkins. 1869 W. Molyneux 
Burton on Trent 249 These casks consist of kilderkins, 
barrels, hogsheads, and butts. 

attrib. 1365 Act ^ Elis. c. 9 § 1 Cowpers might have 
howght . . a thowsand of Kilderkin Boordes for nyne shillings. 

2 . A cask of this size filled with some commodity ; 
the quantity contained in such a cask ; hence, a 
measure of capacity for various kinds of goods. 

It varied, according to commodity, from 16 to 18 old wine 
gallons ; a kilderkin of butter weighed 112 lbs._ 
a. 1391 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 96 Pro iij kynerkynes 
de salmone salso. Ibid. 97 Pro j kynerkyn anguillarum. 
1423 Rolls Parlt. IV. 256/2 Nether kynderkyns, Tercianes, 
and firdekyns of Heryng. 1587 in Wadley Bristol Wills 
(i886) 252 A kynterkin of heringes nowe Laden aboard the 
Peter of Milford. 

p, 1392 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 158 Clerico coquina 
per manus Johannis Baunche de Linne pro j kllderkyn di. 
de storgon. 1410 E. E. Wills (E. E. T. S.) 17 Y be-quejje 
XL. penyworth bred, & i. kylderkyn of ale, to he spended at 
my dirige. 1394 Compt Bk. Dav. Wedderburne (S. H. S.) 44 
Sauld..3 kildekins feggis. _ 1670 Eachakd Cont. Clergy 85 
The last kilderkin of drink is near departed. 1737 BnuKELEV 
App. to Querist iii. § 158 Twopence advance in a kilderkin 
of corn. 1871 M. Collins Mrq. 4- Merck. I. ix. 290 A huge 
. . kettle, . .holding about a kilderkin. 

3 . transf, and/^. 

IS 93 Peele Edau. / Wks. (Rtldg.) 383/1 Then, .pluck out 
thy spigot, and draw us a fresh pot from the kinder-kind of 
thy knowledge. 1600 Nashe Summer's Last Will in 
Hazl. DodsleyVlll. 57 To broach this little kilderkin of my 
corpse. i68z Dryden Mac El. 196 A tun of rnan in thy 
large hulk is writ, But sure thow’it but a kilderkin of wit. 

Kile, variant oIKyleI. 

Kilerg* (kidajg). Physics, [f. kil- (see Kilo-) 
-h Eug.] a measure of work in the centimetre- 
gratnme-second system, equal to a thousand ergs. 

1873 Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 The gramme-centimetre is 
rather less than the kilerg, being about 980 ergs. 

Kiles, Sc. variant of Kayles. 

Kiley, variant of Kylie, boomerang. 

Kilhamit e (krlamait) . [f. thesurname Kilham : 
see -ITE k] An appellation sometimes given to 
members of the ‘New Connexion’ of Methodists, 
after Alex. Kilham the founder of the body in 1797. 

1813 Williams Diet. Relig., Kilhaviites \ thus the Metho- 
dists of the New connection are_ sometimes called, from 
Mr. Alex. Kilham, who was a considerable preacher among 
them, i860 J. (Gardner Faiths World II. 440/2 This 
decided refusal on the part of the Conference to allow the 
introduction of the lay element into their body, gave rise to 
the formation of a new society of Methodists, commonly 
known by the name of Kilhamites, or as they styled them- 
selves the Methodist. .New Connexion. 

Kilie-vert, kilie-vine : see Keelivine. 
Kilia, variant of Kylin. 

Kill (kil), sb,l Also 3 oul {ii). [f. Kill &.] 

1 1 . A stroke, blow. Obs. rare'~'-. 
a IZ2S Ancr, R. 128 Ase swin ipund ine sti uorte uetten, 
& forte greaten a^ein ke cul of her eax. 

2 . The act of killing an animal hunted as game. 

1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour ix. 48 A run with 

a kill. 1883 E. Pennell-Elmhirst Cream Leicestersh. 404 
The second run.. ted to a charming scamper, with a clean 
kill at the end. 1890 Sir R. Payne Gallwey Lett, to young 
Shooters 145 note. In all-round shooting, fifteen kills to 
twenty shots is rarely done. 

3 , A killed animal, esp. one killed by sportsmen 
or by beasts of prey. 

1878 J. Inglis Sport 4 - Work xxi. 287 In beating for 
tiger,. .the appearance of the kill.. often affords valuable 
indications to the sportsman. 1893 Selous Trav. S. E. 
Africa 424 , 1 cherished a hope that the lions, .would return 
and drive the hyaenas off their kill. 

Kill (kil), j( 5.2 U. S. local, [a. Du. kil, MDu. 
kille river-bed, channel.] A stream, ‘creek’, or 
tributary river : so called in parts of N. America 
originally settled by the Dutch (esp. in place-names, 
as Schuylkill), 

16^ Pennsylv. Archives I. 29 _ A Certain Island.. lying 
and being in a Kill which runnes into the Scholekill. 1796 
Morse Amer. Geog. I. 494 A little pleasant stream, called 
Eusopus kill or creek._ 1879 J. Burroughs Locusts 1 ^ W. 
Honey 169 Kills and dividing ridges. 

Kill (kil), sh.^ Also kil. [a. Ir. and Gael, cill, 
OIr. cell (a. L. cella Cell), cell, church, burial 
place (esp. as first element of place-names).] The 
cell of an old Celtic monk or hermit ; an ancient 
Irish or Scottish church. 

1827 G. Higgins Celtic Druids 190 Ripon.. where was 
a kil or cel of the Culdees in the time of Bede. 1831 H. 
Newland 2 'he Erne 191 It once contained a cell, or kill, 
and is the real Enniskillen. 

Kill, sb.^ Also kiln, [Origin unascertained.] 
On the Thames : An eel-trap or week 
1630 in Descr. Thames (xigS) 66 No Fisherman, .shall lay 
any Weels called Kills in any Place of the River. 1879 in 
H. ^ Q. 5th Ser. XI. 245 Kiln, an eel-trap, called also a 
‘ weel or ‘ weal ’. In use on the Thames. 

Kill (kil), V. Pa. t. and pa. pple. killed (kild). 
Forms: a. 3-4culle(n, kuUe(n(M). 18. 4kme(n, 
4-5 kylle, 6 kyll, 6-7 kil, 6- kill. 7. 5-6 kelle. 
8. Sc. 5-6 kele, keill. Pa,t. 3-4 culde, 4-6 
kild(e, 5 kyld(e, (5-6 kelit, etc.) ; 4- killed. 
Pa.pple. 4(y-)miHed,(i-)kilde),y-keld,4-killed 
(5-6 kyld, kelyt, keild, etc., 6 kylt, 6- kilt). [Of 
obscure origin ; not found in the cognate langs. 


If in OE., its type would be *cyUan, conjecturally referred 
to ail OTeut. *kuljan, ablaut-variant of ^kivaljan, whence 
OE. cwellan to Quell; but the original sense is against 
this. Known first in Layamon, and in southern texts, in 
form Liillen, kullen. In midi. dial, normally kille(n, kill, 
the common form in ME. ; kelle is rare. The usual Sc. 
form in is-i6th c. was kele, keill, the vowel of which is 
difficult to account for. In ME. the pa. t, and pa. pple. 
varied between killed and kild-, exceptionally the pple. 
appears as fdlt (cf. spill), now regarded as an Irishism, and 
sometimes used jocularly, esp. in sense 6 b.] 

+ 1 . trans. To strike, hit ; to beat, knock. Also 
with off, and absol. or intr. Also fig. Obs. 

cizos Lay. 20319 Ofte me bine smset mid smmite ^erden; 
ofte me bine culde; swa me de3 crosce. a izzs Ancr, R. 
126 pauh a word culle ke [ = thee] ful herde up o pine heorte. 
13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 876 We kylle of kyn heued._ a 1373 
Joseph A rim. 545 He staite_ vp and streijte to his hache, 
culles on mennes hedes k^-t k^i doun lyen. 

i'b. To cast or throw out-, to clear otit. 

(For a similar connexion between the notions of striking 
and throwing, cf. the senses of G. schlagen (Da. slaa) Slav, 
and schmeissen (Da. smide) Smite.) 

a izzs Ancr, R. 346 Auh to hire owune schrift-feder, o3er 
to summe o3re_ lif-holie monne : gif heo mei hine habben, 
kulle al ut ket is i3e krocke [z'. culle al ke pot ut]. 

2 . To put to death ; to deprive of life ; to slay, 
slaughter. In early use implying personal agency 
and the use of a weapon ; later, extended to any 
means or cause which puts an end to life, as an 
accident, over-work, grief, drink, a disease, etc. 

o. c 1330 King of Tars 179 The Sarazins withouten fayle 
The Cristene culde in that batayle. 13.. Sottg Yesterday 
146 in E. E. P. (1862) 137 5if i>i neisebor ke manas, Okur to 
culle, okur to bete. 1377 Langl. /*. Pi, B. Prol. 185 Thou? 
we culled [C-text igg hadde ycullid] k® catte, 3ut sholde ker 
come another. Ibid. xvi._ 137 Thei casten & contreueden 
To kulle hym whan kei mijte. 

/3. C1374 Chaucer^ 4 Arc. 53 Yche other for to 

kylle With blody speris. 1382 Wyclif Luke xx. 15 This is 
the eyr, sle we him. . .And thei killiden him. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) VIII. 5 At Wycombmalban key were i-kilde 
\v. r. y-keld]. o 1400 Destr. Troy 1343 paire kyng was kylt. 
1538 Starkey England 1. iii. 98 Commynly they be other 
kyld where they are brede or sold. 1590 Si'ENSER F. Q. i. 
v. 26 What art thou, that telst of Nephews kilt? 1632 
Lithgow Trav. x. 479 Men are rather killed with the 
impatience they have in adversity, then adversity it selfe. 
1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 758 Orpheus . . Whom ev’n the 
.savage Beasts had .spar’d, they kill’d, Andstrew’d his mangled 
Limbs about the Field. i;;74 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) I. 
558 This terrible blast . . instantly kills all those that it 
involves in its passage. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairndv, 
He was killing himself by late hours and intense applica- 
tion. 189s Law Times C. 133/2 A man who had been 
killed at a level crossing by a railway train. 
fig. 1614 Saul Game Chesse A iv b. But as they [pawns] 
march who so they finde doe in their colour stand, Such 
may they kill. 

y. 1387 [see /9]. 121400 Ociouian 1063 Thy fader hath 

held Well many a bole and doun yfeld. c 1^40 Parionope 
1054 Kelle these peuple of fals lawe. 13.. in Bann.MS. 
If. 145 a, Telyeouris ar tyrranis in kelling of lyiss. 

5. £•1470 Henry Wallace vi. 651 His brothir Hew was 
kelyt thar full cald. 1508 Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar 
271 The feild, Quhair twelve thowsand trew Scottismen _wer 
keild. 1372 Satir. Poems Refiorm, xxxiji. 46 Sair boistit 
thai; mj; husband commoun-weill, And maid thair vowis and 
aithis him for to keill. a 1605 Montgomerie Misc. Poems 
Hi. 29 Vncourtesly thus keill thay mo Than I. 

b. With adverbial extensions, as kill out {away, 
•\ down, ^up), kill off, to cut off completely, to 
remove, extinguish, or get rid of (a nuinber, a whole 
tribe, etc.) by killing. 

« 1400-50 Alexander 2377 pe kyng of pMre kythe was 
killid doun & heded._ c_i45cr Holland Howlat 566 He.. 
Kelit dovne thar capitanis. 1330 Palsgr. 598/2, 1 kyll up, 
as one that kylleth the resydewe where many have ben 
kyiled afore. 1607 Tofsell Four-f. Beasts (x^sit) 5®° 
Although the fecundity of Swine be great, yet it is better 
to kill off two or three, . .then to permit them to suck their 
dam. 1641 Hinde J. Bruen xiv. 47 Hee presently killed up 
the game, and disparked the Parke. 1840 Tati's Mag. 
XVI. 90/1 The wars of the Roses killed them out. xS-jS 
Tennyson Queen Mary in. v. Sometimes I have wish’d 
That I were caught, and kill'd away at once Out of the 
flutter. 1894 H. Drummond Ascent Man 264 [Nature] 
produces fitness by killing off the unfit. 

c. With complement expressing the result : to 
kill to (f into, unto) death, to kill dead. (Cf. Ger. 
todtschlagen, Du. doodslaan.) 

1362 Langl. P. pi. a. XL 282 Poule pe apostil pat no pite 
ne hadde, Cristene kynde to kille to depe. c 1400 Destr . 
Troy 1734 The Grekes. .kyld all our kynnesmen into colde 
dethe. 1614 Bp. Hall No Peace with Rome 21 (L.) In the 
popish churches .. their very walls kill us dead. 1670 Cotton 
Espemon 1. 1. 35 Some of the company, .found the Horse., 
kill'd stone dead. 1700 Farquhar Constant Couple iv. u, 
Are you sure you killed him dead ? 1882 J. C. Morison 
Macaulay iii. 92 Bentley did kill his adversary dead. 

d. absol. To perform the act of killing; to 
commit murder or slaughter. 

*535 CovERDALE Exod. XX. 13 Thou shall not kyll. *593 
Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. iii. 8 Thou shall haue a License to 
kill for a hundred lacking one. 1653 Holcroft Procopius, 
Pars. Wars l. 2 Which gives such force to the Arrow, that 
where it lights it kils. 1810 Sporting Mag. XXXV. 3°° 
They killed in one of the new plantations near Blankney. 
1883 W. Black in Harper's Mag. Dec. 64/2 They had not 
been ‘ killing ’ at any of the farms. _ „ 

e. intr. in passive sense ; To be killed ; to suffer 
killing. Of an animal : To yield (so much meat) 
when killed. 

1857 Jrnl R. Agric. Soc. XVIII., i. 162 On inquiry, of 
butchers,.! find that one characteristic of a beast Whicti 
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kills well, is to have a little stomach. 1888 Whiiby Gaz. 
25 Feb. 4/7, I saw the cow in the slaughter-house. ..She 
killed 34 stones. 

f. tmns. To procure (meat) by billing animals. 
1560 Bible (Genev.) i Smu. xxv. ii My bread, & my 

water, & my flesh that I haue killed for my sheieis. 1689 
Luttsell Brief Rd. (1S57) I. 511 Thelordsof the admiralty 
have sent orders, .to kill beefe and pork for 65 men of war. 
1838 James Roller \\ The beef was not killed at the end 
of the table. 

g. To represent as killed or as dead. To kill off : 
to remove the names of dead officers from the navy- 
list (Smytb Sailofs Word-bk. 1867). 

1867 Freeman Norm. Cong, I. iii. igg 7iote, Richer seems 
to kill him [Rolf] at Eu in 925. Mod. A novelist who 
always kills the hero in the last chapter. 

3 . transf. To destroy the vitality of (any 01 ganism 
or organic substance) , the activity of (a disease, etc.). 
Also, in later use, To destroy, break up, or ruin 
anything. 

1530 Palsgr. 598/2, I kyll, as any freatynge medecyne 
kylleth deede flesshe. 1558 Warde tr. Alexis' Seer. (1568) 
40 a. An oyntment to kill_ the plague. _ 1608 Topsell 
Serpents (1658) 72S_ With this they kill hair, for upon the 
place where the hair was puld off, they pour this bloud, and 
then it never groweth more. 1658 A. Fox Wurts' Sn>-^. 
II. ix. 83 A Surgeon made experiment on him with the white 
of Eggs and Bole, whereby the Eye was killed. 1697 
Dryden Virg. Geoj’g. i. 225 Tough Thistles choak'd the 
Fields, and kill'd the Corn._ 1799 Young Agree. Lines, 14s 
(E. D. p.) Potatoes have quite killed the land. 1872 Huxley 
Phys. i. 18 A bum may kiU more or less of the skin. Mod. 
With us the fuchsia is killed down every winter, and so 
never grows to a shrub in the open air. 

b. To destroy tile active quality of (a substance) ; 
e. g. the fluidity of mercuiy, the ductility of wire. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgninage (1614) 724 note. Some thinke 
that Quicke-silver cannot quite be killed. 1694 Salmon 
Bate's Disfens. (1713) 661/2 The Quick-silver, before it can 
be mixed with the other Ingredients, is to be killed with 
the Turpentine. 1865 Mo7‘n. Star i June, If the phosphorus 
had not been properly ‘ killed ’ by being mi.xed with gum, 
it would probably explode when chloride of potass was 
added. lire's Diet. Arts III. 846 The lye will have 
lost its causticity, or, in technical language, . . it is killed. 

1876 Preece & SiVEWRiGHT Telegraphy 177 The wire . . 
to be then stretched (‘killed’) to the extent of two per cent, 
by passing round drums, either varying in diameter or 
differentially geared as to speed. 1881 Young Every man 
his own Mechmiic § 1406 Dampness in the air technically 
speaking kills the size, that is to say deprives it of its 
binding power. 

c. To neutralize the effect of. 

1858 p, W. Holmes Aeti. Break/. .t. (1865) 122 Indefinite 
quantities of black tea to kill any extra glass of red claret 
he may have swallowed, 

4 . jig. ToUestroy, do away with, put an end to, 
suppress (a feeling, desire, project, or other non- 
material thing). 

*435 Misvn Fi>-e of Love 81 Well vsyd in prayinge . . all 
wykkydnes kylland & vnclennes. 1573 Cartwright Repl. 
Atisw. Admonit. 26 Sufficient to quench her thirst and kill 
her hunger. 1579-80 North Plutarch (15^3) 236 Too 
sodaine honour in youth killeth further desire of fame. 
1617 R. Wilkinson Barwick-bridge 22 Yea, warre and 
contention kill up even conscience it selfe. 1710 Taller 
No. 191 P I The monstrous Affectation of being thought 
artful, immediately kills all Thoughts of Humanity and 
Goodness. 1851 D. Jerrold St. Giles iy. 31 [He] detected 
his wife painfully endeavouring to kill a laugh. 1872 
lAom'NBlem.Relig. vi.214 In the Jew ofthe age of Tiberius, 
the national feeling, .had almost killed out thehuraan. 1873 
Black Pr, Thule .xi.x, You have killed her faith as well as 
ruined her life. 

b. To neutralize, destroy, or spoil (an appear- 
ance or quality) by contrast or incongruity. 

1859 Gullick & Timbs Paint. 117 The necessity of using 
body-colour, in order, by its opacity, to ‘kill’— using the 
painter’s phrase — ..the unpleasant hue of the photograph. 

1877 J. C. Cox Ch. Lerbysh. II. 378 The high, blank walls. . 
kill the grace of the lancet windows on the.. sides of the 
chancel. 

6 . To consume or spend (time, or any portion of 
time), so as to bring it to an end. Said of a person, 
or an occupation or amusement. 

1728 Vanbr. & Cm. Pros). Hush. i. i, What think you, if we 
three sat soberly down to kill an hour at ombre? 1^8-74 
Tucker Z.?. Am/. (1834)11.578 Itisridiculoustoseehowmany 
shifts are made to kill time, as it is called. 1826 Disraeli 
Vtv. Grey i. v, A sawney who was killing the half-holiday 
by looking out of the window. 187+ L. Stephen Hours in 
Library (1892) I. ii. 64 Tapestry, in which ladies employed 
their needles by way of killing time. 

6 . In hyperbolic use ; To come near to killing, 
a. To overwhelm (a person) by a strong impression 
on the mind, as of admiration, astonishment, alarm, 
grief, etc. ; to impress with irresistible force. 

1634 [see KiLUNG/i//'. a. 2C]. 1711 Steele Sped. No. 144 
f I If they [Hand.som Peoplejdo not kill at first Sight, a.s 
the Phrase is, a second Interview disarms them of all their 
Power. 171Z-14 Pope Rape Loch v. 68 Chloe stepp’d in 
and kill’d him with a frown. 1783 Mad. D'Arblay Diary 
Jan., Hebehave.s tome withakind of deference that kills me. 

b. To injure seriously ; to affect with severe pain 
or suffering. (An Irishism.) 

iBoo Mar. Edgeworth Castle Rackrent 158 My lady 
Rackrent was all kilt and smashed, and they lifted her into 
a cabin hard by., and they say my lady can’t live any way. 
2824 C. K. Sharpe Coir. (r888) II. 303, I am so kilt all 
over with rheumatism, as Irishmen speak, that I can scarcely 
hold a pen. 

7 . In various phrases, a. To kill a ball-, (a) in 
tennis, to strike a ball so as to prevent it from 
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being returned (see quot. 1S83); (ff) in football, to 
stop a ball dead. 

1883 Daily News 26 June 6/6'Posting themselves close to 
the net, to intercept the ball as it came over, and by a 
severe downwaid stroke to hit it in such a manner that it 
could not possibly be returned— or, in other words, to ‘kill ' 
it. 1900 Ibid. 23 Apr. 8/T The ball had come in from the 
right, and McLuckie killed it, and shot a goal. 

b. To kill a bill (in parliament) : to defeat it 
totally; to prevent it from passing ; to veto it. 

1832 J. \y. CsoKEH in C. Papers 14 Apr. (1884), I have just 
had Haddington with me. He is confident of killing the 
bill. 1888 Brvce Amer. Comuiw.l. i. vi. 75 By ‘killing’ 
more bills than all his predecessors put together h.id done, 
Mr. Cleveland raised himself in public opinion. 

fc. To kill one's heart-, to depress or discourage 
one completely. Obs. 

1470-85 'M.t.ux.'t Arthur s.. Iviii, Fy vpon treason said sir 
Trystram, for hit kylleth my heite to here this tale. 1579-80 
North Plutarch (1676) 343 For their hearts were killed, 
because, .they were ever overthrown. 1654 Sm E. Nicholas 
in N. Papers (Camden) II. 124 To see us totally ruined 
rather then deale with people according to their deserts, it 
kills our harts. 

d. To kill with kindness : to destroy or fatally 
harm by mistaken and excessive kindness. 

iSg6 Shaks. Tatit. SItr. iv. i. 211 This is a way to kil 
a Wife with kindnesse. i6g8 Fryer Acc. E. Tndia 4- P. too 
Tom Coriat . . was killed with Kindness by the English 
Merchants. i6g8 Farquhar Love Bottle in. i, 1 bear her 
an amorous grudge still . . I could kill her with kindness. 

e. A’i/l or cure, with reference to medical treat- 
ment or remedies, which either cure or prove fatal ; 
also aitrib., and absol. nssb. 

1764 Foote Mayor of G. i. Wks. 1799 I. 162 Your 
Worship knows, that, kill or cure, I have contracted to 
physic the parish-poor by the great. 1778 in James Dfjxpr/. 
Fmers (ed. 8) 114 Dr. James’s Powder, which I was deter- 
mined to take, kill or care 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) III. 
39 Asclepius .. adopted the lOugh ‘ kill or cure’ method. 
1898 Folk-loi-e IX. 14 The Lebanon mother knows no other 
remedy than the kill-or-cure of a dip in the sea for her babe. 

Kill, obs. foiin of Kiln. 

KiU-, vh. stem, prefixed to sbs., forming sbs. 
(chiefly 17th c. mnee-wds.') with sense ‘one who 
or that which kills . . and aiijs. = ‘ that kills 
. , ., -killing.’ a. sbs., as kill-bishop; kill- 
Christ, one who look part in putting Christ to 
death; kill-courtesy, a boorish person; kill- 
crow, {a) ?a good shot, one who can hit the 
mark well ; (<5) dial. = Kiil-co\v 3 ; kill-herb, 
a parasitic plant, Broomrape; kill -lamb, an 
American species of Andromeda {A. mariaiia) 
poisonous to sheep; kill-man, a man-slayer; 
also adj. man-slaying; kill-pot, a hard drinker, 
b. adjs, as kill-calf ; kill-duck, suited for killing 
ducks; kill-me-quite, irresistibly bewitching or 
fascinating. Also kill-curing, that cures by kill- 
ing. See also Kill-bcjck, -cow, -deyiii, etc. 

1672 Wood Life ig Nov. ( 0 . H. S.) II. 253 Chester is a 
■’kill-bishop. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) IVks. (N.), There 
they make piivate shambles with *kil-calfe cruelty, and 
sheepe-slaughtering murther. 1628 Clavell Recant. ilLtcd 
Life 35 Then take heed of those Base Padding Rascalls, far 
their kill-calfe law 1 am not priuy to. 1^7 Trapp Comm. 
Acts v. 28 They should be counted *kill-Christs. 1570 
Shaks. Mids. N. n. ii. 77 This lacke-loue, this ’‘kill-curtesie. 
1593 Pass, Morrice (1876) 83, I will tell you my reason, and 
If It iumpes with your conceite, say you mette with a *kill 
Crowe. 1616 J. Lane Conin. Sqr.'s T. viii. 56 That suche 
feirce surgeons tooles shoold exercise On mans soft fleslie, 
*kill-curinge huttcheries. 1675 Cotton Scoffer Scoff 31 
Yonder is the Bird of prey, I see him in a *Kill-duck place. 
1671 Skinner Etymol. Ling, A ngl., Bot. , *Kill-herb. 1874 
Dunglison Med. Did., *Kill Lamb, c 1611 Chapman Ilimi 

II. 573 Warlike Idomen. .co-partner in the fleet, AVith “kill- 
man Merion. 1638 Bhathwait Ps. cli, Gath flesht in battles, 
broiles, and blood, Akill-man from his youth. 18428. Lover 
Handy Andy v. 50 He sang too with a *kill-me-quite air,as 
if no lady could resist his strains. 1616 B. Jonson Masque 
Christmas, This Carol plays, and has been in his days 
A chirping boy, and a “kill-pot. 

Killable (ki-IabT), a. [f. Kill v. ■¥ -able.] 

1. P'it to be killed for food or other use. 

1817-18 CoDDETT Resid. U. S. (1822) 91 What animal pro- 
duces flesh meat like the hog? . . The animal killable at all 
ages. 1823 Col. Hawker Diary (1893) I. 267, I . . honestly 
b-igged 46 killable trout. 

2 . Capable of being killed ; easy to kill. 

1823 Mirror I. 296/1 That killable species of ghost that 
could be shot with a sixpence. 1877 T. A. Trollope Life 
of Pius IX, HI. viii. IJ. 84 The experience, .would htive gone 
far to kill any man killable by disappointment and sorrow. 

II Killadar (kidadffi). East Ind, Also 8 
killahdaur, 8-9 kelli-, kille-, keeledar. [Urdu 
(Pers.) .IjjJS qil^addr, f. Arab. SxUi qals-ah (pi. 
qildd) fort -|- Pers, -ddr holder.] The command- 
ant or governor of a fort or castle. 

1778 Orme Hist. Indostaii II. 217 The fugitive garrison. . 
returned, with 500 more, sent by the Kellidar ofVandiwash, 
1783 Hist. Eur, in Atm, Reg. 97/1 The killedar or governor, 
with his rabble, .fled into the fort. 1803 Wellington Let, 
to Col. Murray 16 July in Gurw. Desp, (1837) 1I._9S It is 
imagined that the Killadar of Perinda is not unfaithful to 
the Nizam’s government 1862 Beveridge Hist. India I. 

III. XI, 622 The native governor or killedar.^ 

Hence Killadary, the governorship of a fort. 

1803 Wellington in Desp.{iEi,pi 1 . 355 The letters respect- 
ing the killadary ofDarwar. 


KillaS (ki las). Also 7-9 kellus, 8 killos. 
[Cornish.] The Cornish Miners’ term for clay- 
slate ; geologically, the clay-slate of Cornwall, of 
Devonian age, which rests on the granite. 

1674-91 Ray Coll. Words Prepar. Metals tE. D. S.) n 
Above the spar lies another kind of substance like a white 
soft stone, which they call kellus. 1758 Borlase Nat. Hist. 
Cornwall 92 Round the town of Maiazion . . there rises a 
very tender killas, of the cinereous, and also of the yellow 
colour. 1833 Lyell Princ. Geol. III. 370 At the junction of 
the granite and killas in Sl Michael’s Mount, 1875 Geikie 
Life Murchison I. 301 I he Devonshire killas answered in 
point of geological time to the old Red Sandstone. 

aitrib. 1807 Vancouver Agric. Devon (1813) ii note, The 
shillot or killas rock. .will always be found accompanied 
with a similar soil or covering. 
tKillat. Obs. rare. [a. Sp. or Pg. quilatc 
carat.] = Cabat. 

158a Frampton Dial. Yroti .J Steele 170 At the lyme they 
melt y” gold, .. that it may fine and lyse of more Icillats,. . 
they cast it [etc.]. 1589 Mendozeds Hist.China 

(1S54) II, 303 Pearles. .wMch. . . do in many killats exceede 
them that are brought from Bareii. 

tKi-llbuck. Obs, rare. Also 7 kilhuck. [f. 
Kill v. -t- Buck sbf Cf. next.] 

1 . A fierce-looking fellow. 

i6ia Chapman Widowes T. i. iv, Thar. Well, have you 
done now, Ladle? H w. O my sweet kilhuck. Thar.Yov. 
now in your shallow pate thmke this a disgrace to mee. 
1660 Hexham, Kilbuck, or Rexce-look, Suyr gesicht. 

2 . Applied to the keeper of a deer-park, nonce-use. 

1826 Scott IPoodst. iii, A poor kill-buck that never 

frightened anything before save a dun deer. 

Kill -cow, sb. and a. Obs. exc. dial. Also 6-7 
]£ilcow(e, [f. Kill v. h- Cow 

A. sb. 1 . A swashbuckler, bully, braggadocio ; 
a terrible or great person ; a man of importance. 

1589 R. Harvey PI. Perc. (1590) Aiij, What neede all 
this stir? this banding of kilcowes to fight with a shadow? 
1639 Earl Strafford Lett, e,- Disp.lyry^ II. 307 A captain 
he IS, but no such great Kill-Cow as they ivould have him. 
1650 Bayly Herba Parietis 127 One Hamon (a notable 
kill-cow and noted dueller). ^1734 North Lives (1826) I, 
91 Well known to be one of the greatest kill-cows at drink- 
ing in the nation. _ 1896 Dial. Notes I. 22 (E. D. D.) ‘ He’s 
no great killcow i. e. he doesn't amount to much (of a per- 
son who thinks himself somebody). 

2 . dial. A serious affair; a matter involving 
great trouble or loss. (Usually in negative phr.) 

1825-80 Jamieson s. v.. Ye needna mind, I'm .sure it's nae 
sic great kill-cow. 1886 Elworthy IF. Sotn. Word-bk, s. v,, 
Twacln no such kill-cow job arter all. 

3 . A nickname for a butcher, rare. 

. . Old Ballad ffib, I would not be a butcher .. For .. He 
shall be call'd Kill-cow, and so shall be named. 

4 . A kind of spike-rush : see quot. 

1898 Britto.v & Brown Flora North. Canada, Index, 
Eleocharis tenuis. Slender Spike-rush, Kill-cow, 

B. adj. Bragging, bullying ; terrifying. Kill-cow 
fray, something made up to tenifjL 

1589 Nashe Ded. to Greene's Menaphon (Arb.) 6 The in- 
grafted overflow of some Hlcow conceipt. 1592 — P. Peni- 
lesse (ed. 2) 11 b, In this vaine of kilcow vanitie. 1613 
YuuGV..\'i Pilgrimage 1 . 11.xii.145 Like Semiramis Elephants 
which were but stuffed oxe-hides, kill-cow.frayes. 1633 
Shirley Young Admiral iv. iii. You are afraid Of him, be- 
like : 'tis such a kill-cow gentleman ! 

Hence f Killcow v. trans., to terrify with threat- 
ening looks ; to cow. 

1592 G. Harvey Pierce's Super, in Archaica II. 142 Anew 
art to kill-cow men With peremptory termes, and bugges- 
wordes. 

Ki'Ucrop. rare, [z.^.'LG.ktlkrojl>,Q.kielkrojf, 
of uncertain etym. (see Grimm).] An insatiate 
brat, popularly supposed to be a fairy changeling 
substituted for the genuine child. 

165a H. F>mA, Luther ' s Coltoq.-ff] Near untoHalberstad, 
was a man that also had a Killcrop, who sucked the mother 
and 5 other women drie ; and besides devoured very much. 
j68i T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No, 28 They may talk 
of.. Canibals, Man-eaters, Killcraps, and the Devil and all. 
1836 W. Irving in Life fs Lett. (1866) III. 90 Those little 
fairy changelings called Killcrops, which eat and eat,_and 
are never the fatter, a 1843 Southey The Killcrop xvi. If 
killcrops look like children, by what power Know you they 
are not ? 

Kill-Ca (ki'lk/z). U, heal, [Imitative.] A 
name of two American species of yellowshanks 
{Totanus melanoleuctis and T, jlavipes), related to 
the snipes. 1888 Trumbull Names ^ Portr. Birds 168. 
Killdee, Mlldeer (kiddr, -dior). Also kil-. 
[Imitative of its note.] The largest species of 
ring-plover {fEgialilis wocifera'\ of North America. 

_ 1731 Mortimer ip /)/«//. Trans. XXXVIY 176 The Chatter- 
ing Plover. InVirginia they are called Klldeers, from some 
Resemblance of their N oise to the Sound of that Word. 1796 
Morse Amer. Ccog, I, 214 Kildee or Chattering Plover, 
a i86aTHOREAU Cape Codvii. (1865) 123 The kildeer plover. . 
fills the air above with it.s din. x888 J. C. Harris Free foe, 
etc. 26 As happy, .as a killdee by a mill-race. 


Ki-U-devil, sb, (a.) [f. Kill v. -h Devil,] 

1 1 . A recklessly daring fellow. Obs, 

c 1590 Marlowe Faust, iv, ‘ Did ye see yonder tall fellow 
. .? he has killed the devil.’ So 1 should be called Kill-devil 
all the parish over. 

2 . A West Indian name for rum. ? Obs. 

Hence prob, B.guildioe (1722: ‘origine inconnue’, Littre 
and HatiL-Darm.). N. Darnell Davis in Trans. Philol. 
Soc. 1885-y, 7 * 4 - 

e i6$i m N. D. Davis Cavaliers <!y RauttdheaJs Barbados 
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KILN, 


(1887) 112 The chiefe fudling they make in the Island is 
Rumbullion, alias Kill-Devifl, and this is made of suggar 
canes distilled, a hott, hellish and terrible liquor. 1654 
Connect. Col. Rec. (1850) 1 . 255 Berbaclos Liquors, commonly 
called Rum, Kill Deuill, or the like. 1740 Hist, yaniaica it. 
31 Rum-punch is not impropeily called Kill-devil j for 
Thousands lose their Lives by its means. 1796 Stcdmin 
Surinam I. g 6 The furnace which distils the kill-devil. 

3 . An artificial bait used in angling, made to 
spin in the water like a w'ounded fish. 

1833 Boivlher's Art An^^lingyi There are. .three modes 
of Trolling... The third is called the kill-devil, and .. it 
answers I think the best of all. 1839 Coo. Hawker Diary 
(18531 II. 161 Lord Saltoun’s brass ‘Kill-devil,’ the only 
artificial bait that I ever found to take in our liver, i860 
C. Simeon Stray Notes Fishing 22, I have fished with 
artificial spinning-baits (killdevils) of nearly every kind. 

B. adj. That would kill devils ; deadly. 

1831 Trelawney Adv. of a Younger Son III. xxxvi. 232 
We distributed this kill-devil hell-paste in several parts of 
the vessel, . .destroying ‘ at one fell swoop all the reptiles 
which infested and annoyed us. 

Killed (kild), ppl. a, [f. Kill v. + -ed 1.] 

1 . Deprived of life ; pnt to death. Usually of 
meat, with qualifying word, as fresh-, country- 
killed, etc. 

C1440 Prornfi. Parv. 274/2 Kyllyd, inter/ecUes._ 1812 
Examiner 5 Oct. 628/1 We have found here 2000 killed or 
amputated Russians. 1886 Daily News 16 Sept. 2/5 The 
small supply of fresh killed meat. 1887 Ibid, ii May 2/6 
The heaviest decline being on country-killed beef, 

b. with ad'll. (In qnot. as sb.) 

1825 Bentham Offio. Apt. Maximized, Indications (1830) 
84 The deaths of Jefferies’s killed -offs were speedy. 

2 . Of a substance ; Deprived of active properl3L 

i894B0TT0Nn Electr. Instr. Making 6 ] s Chloride of 

zinc (killed spirits of salt). Ibid. 7 Soldering with chloride 
of zinc (‘ killed spirits ‘ soldering fluid ’). 

Kllledar, variant of Killadab. 

Killer (ki-loi). [f. Kill u. -b -er ^.] 

1 . One who or that which kills ; a slayer, butcher. 

*333 Coverdale Tobit iii. 9 Thoukyller of thy huszbandes. 

1552 Huloet, Kyller of mise and rattesj myoph\_o\nos. 1696 
Statutes (Scottish) c. 33 title, Act against killers of black 
fish, and destroyers of the fry and smolts of salmon. 1741 
Middleton Cicero I. vi. 338 One Licinius, a killer of the 
victims for sacrifice. 1829 Carlyle Misc., Voltaire 
11.131 He has his coat of darkness, ..like that other Killer of 
Giants. 1872 O. W. Holmes Poet Break/.-U ix. (1883) 225 
She is a killer and a cannibal among other insects. 

b. fig. in various senses. 

*S§S L. Sanoers Let. in Foxe A.^M, (1631) III. xi. 141/2 
Christ the killer of death. 1819 Hermit in Loud. II. 170 
She is the most desperate killer of time I ever met with. 
1838 Mary Howitt Birds &■ FI., Ivy-hush iv, What a killer 
of care, old tree, wert thou 1 

c. In many combinations, as dragon-, giant-, 
lady-, lion-, pain-killer, etc. ; see these words. 

2 . A name of the grampus, Qrca gladiator, and 
other ferocious cetaceans of kindred genera. 

172s Dudley In Phil. Trans. XXXIII. 265 These Killers 
are from twenty to thirty Feet long, and have Teeth in 
both Jaws. ..They.. set upon a 3'oung Whale, and will bait 
him like so many Bull -dogs. 1897 F. T, Bullen Cruise 
'Cachalot' 196 A large bowhead rose near the ship. ..Three 
‘ Killers ’ were attacking him at once, like wolves worrying 
a bull.,, The ‘Killer’, or Orca gladiator, is a true whale, 
but, like the cachalot, has teeth. 

3 . An effective angler’s bait. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-vi. xxxv. § 4 (1689I 207 An 
admirable Fly, and in great repute for a killer. 1787 Best 
Angling (ed, 2) rog There are likewise two Moths.. great 
killers about twilight in a serene evening. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling V. (r88o) 155 If he cannot find a killer among 
them his hopes of sport are very small. 

4 . A club of hard wood for killing fish with, 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

6. An agent used to neutralize the active pro- 
perty of anything, e. g, to neutralize a colour, to 
remove spots or stains, prevent pitch-stains on 
pine-boards, or the like. 

in Funk's Standard Diet. 

Killer, mod. dial, variant of Keeler 2 , 
Ki'llesse, -ese, var. Cullis sb!^, a groove or 
gutter ; spec, in a cross-bow, or in a roof. Hence 
KiTles(s)ea. a., having a killesse. 

1645 in Nichols Progr. 11 . 418 One barn of four bayes of 
building well tyled and klllesed on two sides and one end 
thereof. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Word-hk., Killese, the groove 
in a cross-bow. 

Killick, killock (ki-lik, -ok). Naut. Also 7 
kelleok(e, -00k, 8-9 -ick, 9 -agli, -eg, keeleg. [Of 
obscure origin ; the spelling is unfixed, hut most 
favour killick or hillock.'] A heavy stone used on 
small vessels as a substitute for an anchor ; also a 
small anchor, f To come to a killick : to come to 
anchor {pbs,'). Up killick : to weigh anchor. 

1630 WiNTHRoP Nevi Eng. (1825) I. 40 The wind overblew 
so much at N.W. as they were forced to come to a killock 
at twenty fathom. 1632 T. Morton New Eng. Canaan 
(1883) 262 The inconstant vvindes shiftinge at night did 
force the kellecke home, and billedge the boat. 1643 R. 
Williams Key Lang. Amer. in Kunnosnep, a Killick, or 
Anchor. 1670 Narborouoh 'griil. in Acc. Sev. Late Voy. i. 
Cr7ii) 107 Instead of Anchors, they have modern Crab-claws, 
or Kellocks, Ann. Reg.agzji They sent out another 
float, with killicKs and ropes. 17^ J. Byron Narr. Pata- 
gonia (cd. 2) 82 We hove up our.. Kellick, which we had 
made to serve in the room of our grapnel. 1837-40 Hali- 
BURTON Clockm. viii. (1862) 29, I shall up killoch and off 
to-morrow to the Tree motvt. 1840 R, H. Dana Bef. Mast 


xlv. 32 We usually keep anchored by a small kedge, or 
keeleg. 1883 Times 18 May 7 With some bits of wood and 
a large stone.. [is] fashioned a very good kedge or killick. 
1897 R. Kiming Captains Corn ageous 63 Dad says next 
one [anchor] he loses, .he’ll give him the kelleg. 
Killickinnick, variant of Kinnikinniok. 
KiUi£sll (ki'lifij). Also killy-. [Commonly 
supposed to be f. Kill sb.- -t Fish; but cf. Killing 
ppl. a. I h.] The name given to several genera of 
small fish of the family Cyprimdontidoe , found in 
sheltered places on the east coast of North America, 
and used as bait; esp. Fundulns heteroclitus , the 
green killifish. 

1836 J. Richardson Fishes N. Amer. 56 This Stickleback 
Is said, by Dr. Mitchell, to inhabit the salt waters of New 
York, and to consort with the Killifish. 1883 Stand. Aat. 
Hist. HI. 170 The large family of Cyprinodontidm or killi- 
fishes, is distinguished . .by the structure of its mouth. 

KiTligrew. local. Also kille-. An old name for 
the Cornish chough. 

1668 Charleton Onomasticon 68 The Cornish Chough 
( . . in Cornubia . , vulgo nuncupatnr the Killegrew). 1893 
Newion Diet. Birds, Killigrew. 

Killin(e, killing, obs. forms of Keeling i. 
Killing (ki-liq), vbl. sb. [f. Kill zi. -b -ingI.] 
The action of the vIj. Kill, in various senses. 

c 1400 Destr. Troy 6635 pere was kyllyng of knyghtls, 
crusshyng of helmys. 1590 Sh aks. Mids. N. in. j. 15, I 
beleeue we must ieaue the killing out, when all is done. 
1607 Hieron ivks. I. 208 All delates aie euen a very killing 
to the soule. 1737 Bracken E'arriery Impr. (1757)11. 247 
It is a very odd . . Notion, which the Vulgar entertain, with 
1 elation to (what they call) killing of Quick-silver. 1748 
Anson's Voy. iil. iii. 325 The killing and pteparing of pro- 
visions. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Refomner (1891) 306 Killing 
Is not the fashion much in this country. 

b, attrib. and Comb., as killing- clothes, -fioor, 
-ground, -house, -tackle, -yard) also killing-sheep, 
a sheep intended or fit to be killed for food ; 
killing-time, (a) the time at which an animal is 
(fit to be) killed; {fi) in Sc. Hist., part of the year 
1685, during which many covenanters were put to 
death (by later writers extended to 1683-85, or 
even the whole period 1679-88); killing-value, 
the value of stock when killed for food, 

1828 Moir Mansie IVaiich v. 40 Out flew the flasher 
ill his *killing-claiths. 1855 Whitman Leaves Grass, Songs 
0/ Myself 10. The butcher-boj’ puts off his killing-clothes. 
1897 R. Kipling Seven Seas, Rhyme Three Sealers 70 
He'll lie down on the ’'killing-giounds. 1578 Notting- 
ham Rec. (1889) IV. 180 No butcher shall put into y“ 
medowes aboue flue score *kiniiige_shepe. 1687 A. Shields 
Hind let loose 200 In the beginning of this *killing-timo, 
as the Country calls it, the fiist author and authonzer of 
all these mischiefs, Charles II, was removed by death. 1732 
P. Walker Life Cargill 90 He was taken in November 
1684, the two slaughter years of Killing-Time being begun 
in the isth day of August before. 1818 Scott ATrri Midi. 
xviii, It was in killing time, when the plowers were drawing 
alang their furrows on the back of the Kirk of Scotland. 
184a J. Aiton Domefi._ Econ. (1857) 236 The pig . . will be 
about a year old at killing time. 

Killing (ki-lig), ppl. a. [f. Kill v. h- -ing 2.] 

1. That kills or deprives of life. lit. and fig, 

* 43 S Misyn Fire of Love 8g BIttyr hony & kyilande fruyte. 
1607 Bible (Douay) Jer. xxii. 7 , 1 wil sanctifie upon thee 
a killing man and_ his weapons, 1613 Shaks. Hen. VIII, 
III. ii. 35S The third day, comes a Frost; a killing Frost. 
1646 P, Bulkeley Gospel Covl. i. 95 These are the killing 
and destroying sinnes, that leave no remedy. 1703 Kelsey 
Serin. 130 The killing Interpretations of Pharisaical Pride. 
1821 Shelley Hellas 234 Apollo, Pan, and Love,. Grew 
weak, for killing Truth had glared on them. 

b. Ofbait, etc. : Deadly; sure to kill. 

1681 Chetham Angler's Vade-vt. iv. § 25 (leSgl 56 As 
killing a Bait as any whatever. 1867 F. Francis Anglingi. 
(1880) 46 Fishing with the young frog is a very killing 
method of fishing for chub. 

2 . In hyperbolic use ; Able to kill. a. Crushing, 
oppressive ; fatal. 

1615 G. Sandys Trav. 194 Where they say that the 
blessed Virglne. .fell into a trance at the sight of that 
killing spectacle, a 1711 Ken Serm. Wks, (1838) 184 It was 
a killing consideration, to lie buried in such a sorrow. 1790 
Burke Fr. Rev, Wks. V. 193 The killing languor . . of those 
who havenothing to do. 1841 CATUNiV. Amer. Ind. (1844) II. 
xxxvii. 37 Unshackled by the killing restraints of society. 
1848 Thackeray Van, R’arVxxix, The General went on with 
killing haughtiness. 

t b. Of a proof or argument : That ‘ settles ’ an 
opponent ; overpowering, fatal. Obs. 

1634 Bramhall fust Vind, (t66i) 249 To this supposed 
killing argument I give three clear solutions. 1673 Ess. 
Educ. Gentleiuom. 32 This is the killing Objection, 1676 
IMarvell Mr. Smirke 30 Away he goes with it . . and knocks 
all on the head with a killing Instance. 

e. Overpoweringly beautiful or attractive. 

1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. Ded. Aijb, Those who are 
suddenly taken with a killing beautie. 1676 Wycherley 
PI. Dealer n. Wks. (Rtldg.) 115/2 With you ladies too, 
martial men must needs be very killing. 176B-74 Tucker 
( 1834) 1.40 The maid, .tiffing out her mistress in 
a killing attire. 1840 Dickens Bam. Rudge xx. Curling 
her hair on her fingers,.. and giving it some killing twists, 

d. Physically overpowering ; exhausting. 

1850 T. A. Trollope Impress. Wand. xxv. 383 The last 
three hours of our journey were the most killing part of the 
day’s work. 1855 W. H. Russell The War xxvii. 17 The 
pace at which they went was really ‘ killing ’. 

_e, ‘Excruciatingly’ funny; that makes one ‘die’ 
’with laughing, colloq. 


3, As adv. = Ktllingly. 

1670 Drydln Conq. Granada ll. i. Having seen you once 
so killing Fair, A .second Siglit were but to move Despair. 
1883 SiEVENSON Silverado Sq. (1886) 3 The ocean bieeze 
blew killing chill. 

Hence KiTliugfly adv., in a killing manner; 
Ki'lliiigness. 

[1593 Nashe Christ's T. (1613) 134 Sight-killingly.] 1641 
Milton zti/i'wftri’o. Pref , Nothing could be more killingly 
spoken. 1642 J. Eaton Honcy-c. Free yusiif 124 We 
mu.st all preach it [the Law] .. as killingly as we can. 
1730 Lillo George Barnwell i. ii, MilC. How do I look 
to-day, Lucy? Lucy. Oh, killingly, madam ! A little more 
red, and you’ll he irresistible. 1839 Bailey Fesius xx. 
(1852) 313 There are three things I love half killingly. 1840 
R. Bkemner A.rcttn. Denmaik, etc. 1 . 314 A laige bunch of 
flowers in the hand, or on the breast, which most of the 
young fellows displayed with conscious killingness. 
Killinite (Id-linait). PPin. [Named, 1818, 
after Killiney Bay near Dublin ; see -ite 1 .] A 
mineral of a pale-green colour, an alteration pro- 
duct of spodumene. 

i8i8 Trans R. Irish Acad. XlII. 4 Killinite occurs 
imbedded, in elongated prisms. 1878 Lawrence tr. Cotta's 
Rocks Class 19 Killinite is a product of the weathering or 
decomposition of spodumene. 

Ki-ll-joy, sb. and a A. sb. One who or that 
which destroys joy or pleasure ; one who throws a 
gloom over social enjoyment. 

1776 Burney Hist. Plus, iiq&g) I. 45s The Gods weie not 
then, .says M. Rousseau regarded as kill-joys and shut out 
of convivial meetings. 1863 Geo. Eliot Romola xxv, Li- 
centious young men, who detested him as the kill-joy of 
Florence. 1896 J. P. Maiiaffv in Chautauquan Oct. 49/2 
Reserve, if apparent, is the real kiii-joy of conyer.satioii. 

B. adj. That kills or puts an end to joy. 

1822 Scott Pirate i. His kill-joy visage will never again 
stop the bottle in its round. 

Killock, variant ol Killick. 

Killogie, -logy (kiDu-gi), i’c. Now rare or 
Obs. Also 7, 9 kiln-logie, [f. kill, Kiln -f Logie, 
sometimes used in the same sense as killogie.] 
The covered space in front of the fireplace of 
a kiln, serving to give draught to the fire and to 
shelter the peison attending to it; formerly often 
used as a place for sheltering or hiding in. 

15.. King Beidok (Bann MS.) sr Berdok fled in till 
akillogy. 1563 Edin. Town Council Rec. 18 June, Ihonne 
Knox was appiehendit and tane forth of ane killogye. aifqo 
Spalding Tioub. Chas. /(1829) 27 This aright he was laid 
in the kiln-logie. 1815 Scott Guy M. vi, The muckle 
chumlay in the Auld Place reeked like a killogie in his 
time. 1881 W. ( 3 regor Folk-lore 84 (E. D. D.) This clue 
was cast into the kiln-logie. 

Killos, variant of Killas. 
t Killoiv. Obs. Also 7 kello’w, 8 cullow. [Of 
unknown origin. 

Mod. diets., into which the word has passed from Johnson, 
Todd, etc., repeat the suggestion of Woodward (cited by J .) 
that killcmi may he connected with Collow, soot, grime j but 
the form is against this.] 

A name formerly given (orig. in Cumberland) to 
black-lead, plumbago, or graphite. 

_i666 Merrett Pinax Bril. 218 Lapis cteruleus Killow 
dictus duceiidis lineis idoneus. 1698 Plot in Phil. Trans. 
XX. 183 The Mineral substance, called. Black Lead, .found 
only at Keswick in Cumberland, and there called, Wadt, or 
Kellow. 1706 Phillips, Killow, a .sort of klineral Stone. 
1763 W. Lewis Comm. Phil. Tcchn. 324 The black earthy 
substance called Killow. . . The killow has somewhat of a 
bluish or purplish cast mixed with its blackness. 

Kill-time, sb. (a.) [See Kill ©.5.] An occu- 
pation or amusement intended to ‘ kill time ’. 

1748 Richardson Clarissa (1811) VIII, 397 The more 
active and lively amusements and kill-times. 1811 Coleridge 
Led. Shaks. (1856) 3 Where the reading of novels prevails 
as a habit, .it is not so much to be called pass-time as kill- 
time. 1865 Ch. Times 11 Mar. 76/1 One of the pretty kill- 
times which consume modern society. 

B. adj. Adapted to kill time, 

5897 Wesim. Gaz, 25 Jan. 5/1 Play at this very scientific 
kill-time game [chess]. 

Killut, Killyflsh ; see Khelat, Killifish. 
Kiln (kil, kiln), sb. Forms : a. I cyline, -ene, 
cyln(e, 4k'alne, 4-5 kylne (kyllne), 6-8kilne, 
6- kiln. jS. 5-6 kylle, 6-7 kyll, 7 kil, 5-8 kill- 7. 
6-8 (9 dial.') kell. S. 6-7 keele, 7 kiele. [OE. 
cylene, etc. :—*cu'lina, a. L. kitchen, cooking- 
stove, burning-place ; with usual shifting of Latin 
stress (cf. kitchen). 

Outside of English known only in Scand,, ON , kylna 
(Norw. kjplne, Sw- kdliia, Da. kpUe), prob. adopted from 
Eng. (as Welsh cilin, czV certainly are). In ME. the final -n 
became silent (in most districts), hence the frequent spelling 
kill in place of the etymological kiln ; cf. tuiln, Mill.] 

1. A furnace or oven for burning, baking, or 
’^D’ihg, of which various kinds aie used in different 
industrial processes : e. g. {a) a furnace for burning 
a substance, as in calcining lime (Lime-kiln) or 
making charcoal; (b) an oven or furnace for 
baking bricks (Brick-kiln), tiles, or clay vessels, 
or for melting the vitreous glaze on such vessels ; 
(c) a building containing a furnace for drying grain, 
hops, etc. or for making malt. 

a. C72S Corpus Gloss. 906 Fornacula, cyline, heqroe. 
c 1050 Suppl. AElfric's Voc. in Wr.-Wuleker 185(30 Sicca- 
torium, cyln, uel ast. 1:1325 Gloss. W. de Bihbes'W.,'a\ 
Wright Voc. 158 Toral (ktilne). 1:1420 Avow, 4 rlh. xt, 
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As kylne other kechine, Thus rudely he rekes. 1:1440 
Promp /"rrm 274/2 Kylne for malt cliyynge(/’.killl,7/j^ra;(r. 
idzg Markham's Far euj.H rub 108 Having your Kilne well 
ordered and bedded, you shall lay as many sheaues thereon, 
as it can containe. 1683 Loud. Gaz. No. 1789/4 A Kilne 
for making of Mault. 1703 Moxon Mcch. E.verc. 242 Lime 
..newly drawn out of the Kiln. 1719 De Foe Crusoe i. i.v, 
A Kiln, such as the Potteis burti in. 1851 Longf. Cold. 
Leg-, i, A smouldering, dull, peipetual flame. As in a kiln, 
burns in my veins. 

/3. 1471 Yatton CJmrch-w. Ace. (Som. Rec. Soc.) 107 For 
makyng a kylle and y' lyme-berner x’. igog Barcl-ay Shyp 
qpFol^sii^-jo) 107 As one potter maketh of one clay Vessels 
diuers, but when he must them lay Upon the kill [etc.]. 1577 
Hakrisoh E)igln/idil.vi (1877)1.156 They carrie it [barley] 
to a kill couered with haiie cloth. t6ii Bible ^er. xllii g 
Hide them in the clay in the bricke kill. 3663 Geruicr 
Counsel 52 A Kill . . for the making of twenty thousand of 
Bricks 1728 RaMsay Monk <5- Miller's W^Je 48 Step ye 
west the kill A bow-shot, and ye'll find my hame. 1777 H. 
Gates in C. Gist yrnls. (1893) 2S0 The extensive Buildings 
and Kills, .ate also laid in Ashes. i8z8 Craven Dial, s. v., 
A lime kill, a maut kill. 

y. 1S77 HARRisoN£7i^Az«if III. viii.(i878)n. ggTheChiues 
. . are dried vpon little kelles couered vvith streined canuasses. 
162s Lisle Du Balias, Noe 46 The Tyler bakes within his 
smoakie kell this clay to stone. 1706 Phillips, Kellor Kiln. 
187s Susse.v Gloss., Kell, a kiln. 

3573-80 Baret Alv, B 1232 To make bricke In a keele. 
1S77 B. Gooce HenshacKs Hush. (1586) 28 b, When it 
[barley] is watred I diie it upon a floore or a keele. 162S 
Bacon Sylva § 648 The drying [of malt] upon the Keele. 

b. In phrases and pioverbs : esp. to set the kiln 
on JLe (Sc. a-low), to fire the kiln, to cause a 
serious commotion or turmoil; zq the kiln's on fire. 

1590 Lodge Cold.Leg.m Halliwell Shakespeare 

VI. 42 Tush, quoth Gaiiimede, all is not malte that is cast 
on the kill. 1603 Florio Montaigne (1634) 503 It is that 
which some say prouetbially, ‘ 111 may the Kill call the Ouen 
“ burnt taile " . 3705 Hickeringill Priest-cr. i. (1721) 47 As 
for my Peck of Malt, set the Kiln on fire. 3722 Wodrovv 
Hist Suff Ch. Scot. II. 206 They. .told him, that his op. 
osing the Clause, excepting the King's Sons and Brother.s, 
ad fired the Kiln 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xlv. The Cap- 
tain's a queer hand, and to .speak to him about that, .wad 
he to set the kiln a low. 1819 — Leg Monti ose xx. He has 
contrived to set the kiln on fire as fast as I put it out. 
e. = Kilnful. 

3744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Huslandnt. VI. i. 21 They fetch 
five quarters of lime from the kiln, which they call a kiln of 
lime, because it is all they burn at once. 

2 . attrib.&aA Comb., ooikiln-board, -burning, -dust, 
■fire, -man, -niouth, -wife ; kiln-bnrnt adj ; bilu- 
barn, a barn containing a kiln; f kiln-cloth, a 
cloth on which the grain was laid in a kiln ; kiln- 
eye, {a) an opening for removing the lime from a 
litne-kiln; fi) - ; fkiln-haire = kiln-cloth) 

t kiln-hamer (1) ; kiln-hole, the fire-hole of a 
kiln (see also quot. iSc8); kiln-house, a kiln, or 
building containing one ; kiln-logie (see Killogie) ; 
kiln-pot, ? the floor of a malting or drying kiln ; 
kiln-rib, -stick, -tree, one of the slicks on which 
the grain is laid in a kiln. Also KiLN-DBf v. 

a 1670 Spalding Troub, Clias. /(Spald. Cl.l I. 61 Thay.. 
schot hir self with hir barnes to duell in the*kllbarne. i88z 
Standard 16 Sept. 8/2 Brickmakers' plant and stock, com- 
prising, .hack planks, *kiln boards. 3854 J. Scofflrn in 
Orr's Circ. Sc., Chem. 418 The mere process of ^kilii-burn- 
ing. 1850 Gossn Rivers Bible (1878) 174 *Kiln.burnt bricks. 
1877 Raviuond Statist. Mines /(■ Mining g8 Kiln-burned 
coal would, it is estimated, weigh 20 pounds per bushel. 
3573-80 Baret j 4 /z». K 60 The '‘kill cloth of haiie, cilicium. 
x66o Hexham, A Kill-cloath of hair 1763 Aluseuni Rnst. 

I. 1 14 To distinguish the genuine malt-dust from that which 
is called *kiln-dust, whicn falls through the gratings from 
the malt whilst it is drying 3603 Owen Pembrokeshire 
(1891) 70 A kilL.havinge two lope holes in the bottome 
which they call the “kill eyes. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 

II. 1228 The ‘‘kiln-fire is supplied with warm air. 1567 
Richmond Wills (Surtees) 211 In the kilne, one seastioii 
and one “kilne haie. 3551 Wills Sf Inv. N. C. (Surtees, 
1835) 134 In the kyell..a'*k);llhame'' ancl a vvyndooclothe x». 
3598 Shaks. Merry IV. iv. li 59 Creepe into the “Kill-hole. 
1828 Craven Dial., Kill-hole, the hole of, or a hovel adjoin- 
ing, the kill, 1437 Surtees Misc. (1888) 12 The “kylne howse 
of the same Sir John. 1544 in W. H. Turner Select. Rec. 
Oxford 174 The kyll bowses beneyth the [Oseney] mylls. 
1598 Sylvester Du Bartas n. ii. Babylon 164 There, busie 
*Kil-men ply their occupations For brick and tyle. 3874 
T. Hardy Far fr. Madding Crowd I. 86 The room inside 
was lighted only by the ruddy glow from the '•kiln mouth. 
3785 Burns Hallo-aieen xi. note. An answer will be returned 
from the “kiln-pot, by naming the Christian and .surname 
of your future spouse. 1790 Fisher Poems 149 lE. D. D.) 
She .straught gaed to a deep kiln pot Her fortune for to tiy. 
3737 Bracken Farriery Iinpr. (1757) 11. 150 His Body -us 
dryasa*Kila-stick. C147SP/; A Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 792/39 
Bee usiiinairix, a “kylme wife. 

Hence Krlnftil, as much as a kiln can hold. rare. 
1724 Ramsay Tea4. Misc, (1733) 1 . 9 A kilnfu’ of corn I’ll 
gi’e to thee. 

TCiln (kil, kiln), v. [f. prec.] irans. To bum, 
bake, or diy in a kiln ; to kiln-dry. 

1735 hzom Palladio's Archit. (1742) I. 4 It must be em- 
ploy’d as soon as kiln'd, othervyise it wastes . . away. Ibid. 
II. 54 Lime, the manner of killing it. 1725 Bradley Fam. 
Diet. s. V. Mali, There is also another Error in drying and 
kilning of Malt. i83i Blackmore Christo-well xxv, The clay 
was so inferior, and they were kilned in such a doltish 
manner. 

Kiln, variant of Kill 
K i'lu-dry, w- trans. To dry in a kiln. 
c 3540 Plumpton Coir, 237 As for barly, is now much redy 
& in chambers.. Yowr men also kiln dry. 1573 Tusser 
Musi, (1878) 127 The hop kell dride, will best abide. 1649 


Blithe Fng. Imprcm. Impr. (1653) 260 Drying it up, and 
housing it, and kilne-diying it. 1727 Bradley Fain. Diet. 
s. V. Bean, 'i he best way is to kiln-dry them [beans], or to 
dry 'em well in the Sun. 3846 McCulloch Arc. Btit. Em- 
ph e (1854) I. 363 Much, .of the corn of Ireland could not he 
preset ved, unless it weie kiln-diied. 

Hence Kidn- dried ^/. a., Ei ln-dry-ing vbl.sb. 
3823 J. Badcock Dmn. Amusent. 28 Heat.i. e. kiln-diying, 
..will not answer the end proposed. 1854 Ronalds & 
Richardson Chem, Technol. (ed. 2) 1 . 189 Kiln-diied earthy 
lignite (20 pet cent moisture and no ash). 

Kilo-. An arbitrary derivative of Gr. ■giKun 
a thousand, introduced in French in 1795, at the 
institution of the Metric s}'stem, as a formative of 
weights and measures containing 1000 times the 
simple unit. Also Kilo (kid^i) jA, familiar abbre- 
viation of KlLOGE.tMME. 

3870 Daf/t'A'k'zus 2 Dec., They provide the bread at 35 cent, 
a kilo, the same price as . . in Belgium. 3887 Moloney 
Forestry W. Afr. 77 The price for each hundred kilos of oil 
produced .. varies accoiding to the piessuies. 

Kilodyne (ki-ludain). [f. Kilo- + Dyne] 
A measure of force equal to a thousand dynes. 

_ 1873 ii^ Rep. Brit. Assoc. 224 The weight of a gramme., 
is about gSo dynes, or rather less than a kilodyne. 

Kilogramme, -gram (ki-ldgrtem). Also 
chiliogramma. [a. F. kilogramme (1795); see 
Kilo- and Geamme, Gkam.] In the Metric system, 
a weight containing 1000 giammes, or about 
2-205 lb. avoirdupois. 

181C Naval Ckron. XXIV. 299 The French weight called 
Kilogramme. Ibid. 301 Killogiam (weight of cubic deci- 
meter of water). 1825 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 53 
A man going up stairs for a day raises 205 chiliogrammes to 
the height of a chiliometre. 3871 [see next]. 1898 H. 0 . 
Arnold-Forster [title) The Coming of the Kilograni, or the 
Battle of the Standards. 

Kilogrammetre, -meter (ki:l^'griem,mrt3i). 
[a. F. kilogrammhre : see prec. and Metre.] The 
quantity of energy required to raise a weight of 
one kilogiamme to the height of one metre. 

3866 Odling Anim. Chem, 104 It is convenient to apply 
the expression kilogram-nietre to the product of the kilo- 
grammes lifted into the metres of height. 1871 B. Stewart 
Heat (ed. 2) § 334 The unit of work being always the amount 
represented by raising one kilogramme one metie again.st 
terrestrial gravity, or the Kilograinmetre. 1878 Tolhausen 
Technol. Did, Kilogrammeter. 

Kilolitre, -liter (ki-lol/tai). [a. F. kilolitre 
(1798) ; see Kilo- and Litre.] In the Metric 
system, a measure of capacity containing 1000 
litres. 

3810 Naval Citron. XXIV. 301 Killolittre, Metercube, 
1828 'Webster, Kiloliter. 1871 C. Davies Meir. Syst. 14 
The kilolitre, or stere, is the cube constructed on the metre 
as an edge. Hence, the litre is one-thousandth part of the 
kilolitre. 

Kilometre, -meter (ki-Hmitoi). [a. F. 
kilonUtre (1795): see Kilo- and Metre. (The 
stress is marked by Webster (1828), Craig, and 
Cassell as kilo-metrefil In the Metric system, 
a measure of length containing 1000 meties, or 
3280-89 feet, or nearly five-eighths of a mile. Also 
Comb., as kilomeire-sione (cf. milestone'). 

1810 Naval Chron. XXIV. 301 Killometer, looo M, 1868 
Morn, Star 25 Feb, The tunnel will cost i6o,tx»/. per 
kilometre. 1883 Halsted Mensuration 2 The kilometer is 
used as the unit of distance. 3888 Pennell Sent, yorirney 
i65 The kilometre-stones no longer marked the distance. 

Kilometric (kiLme'trik), a. [f. prec, + -ic : = 
F. kilomitriqne (1S78 in Diet, yicad.').] Of ox 
pertaining to a kilometre ; marking a kilometre on 
a road. So Kilome'trical a., in same sense. 

1867 Even. Standard 6 Aug. 5 The Public Convej-aiice 
Company of Paris invited, in i86r, designs for a kilometrical 
measuring machine. 1881 Halsted Mensuration 2 Along 
roads and railways aie placed kilometric poles or stones. 

KiloTuratt (ki'ldwgt). Ekctr. [f. Kilo- + 
Watt,] A thousand watts. Also atlrib. 

380Z Barn. Smith S Hudson Arithm, for Schools 147 
A Kilowatt is about ij Horse-power. Ibid., This is a 
Kilowatt-hour and is equivalent to 3-6 Megajoules. 1^5-6 
Calendar Unio. Nebraska 196 Dynamos and motors fipin 
25 Kilo-watts capacity down. 

Kilp. 7iorlh. died. Foims : 5-6 kylpe, 5 kelpe, 

6 kilpe, 7-9 kilp, 9 kelp. [cf. ON. kilpr handle, 
loop ; also Clip jAI sense 2.] The movable or 
detacliable handle (pair of clips) of a pot or 
cauldron ; also, a pot-hook or crook from which 
a pot is suspended ; the bail or hoop-handle of a 
pot or kettle ; rarely, a hook in general. 

342^ Mew. Ripon (Surtees) III. 156 Item pro scitulls 
emptis Ebor., lorf. Item pro uno kylpe de ferro ad 
eosdem, \d. 1483 Caih. Attgl, 203/1 A kylpe {A. kelpe) of 
a czMhsQstjperpcndicnlnm. 3550 //;w. yohnNevilo/Falding. 
worth, One hrasse pot with kilpes. 3674-91 Ray N. C. 
Words 40 Kilps, pot-hooks. 3855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
Kelps, the iron pothooks suspended in the chimney ; also 
the bow or circular handle of the pot itself. 1881 J. Sar- 
gisson yoe Scoap 287 (Cumber!, dial.) T kilps an* creuks 
fer t' back band. 

Kilt (kilt), V, Also 5 kylte. [app. of Scand. 
origin ; cf. Da. kilte (also kilte 0^ to tuck up, 
Sw. (dial.) kilta to swathe, swaddle; ON. had 
kilting, kjalta skirt, lap.] 

1 . irans. To gird up; to tuck up (the skirts) 
round the body. Also with up. 


a 1340 HAMPOLE/’ra/i'^rl.xiv. 7 [Ixv. 6] Graythand hilles in {>i 
verlu kiltid in powere [accinctvs poieniia]. 34S3 Cath. Angl. 
203/t To kylte, . . suffercinare, snccingere. 151 j Douglas 
FEncis I. vi 27 Venus. .With. -Hir skirt kiltit till hir hair 
kne. 1535 Lv ndi say Satyrs 1380 Then help me for to kilt 
my dais, a 1724 in Ramsay 'lea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 144 
Come kilt up ye'r coats And let us to Edinburgh go. 1792 
Burks Biaiu Lads Galla Water iii, I’ll kilt my coats aboon 
my knee, And follow my love thro’ the water. 1853 Reade 
Chr. yohnstone ii. 25 Of their petticoats, the outer one was 
kilted or gathered up tovvards the front. 

2 . To fasten or tie up; to pull or hoist up ; to 
‘ string up to hang. 

1697 Cleland Poems 30 (Jam.) Their baie pleaching now 
Makes the thrush-bush keep the cow, Better than Scots or 
English kings Could do by kilting them [the thieves] with 
strings. 1830 Cock Simple Strains 69 (Jam.) Alany ane 
she's kiltet up Syne set them fairly on their doup. 1828 
Scott yrnl. 20 Feb., Our anceslois brought the country to 
Older by kilting thieves and banditti with strings. 

3 . inir. To go lightly and expeditiously (i. e. as 
with the loins girded), 

i 8 t 5 Scott Bl. Dwarp xvii. He.. maun kilt awa' wi' ae 
bonny lass in the morning, and another at night, . . but if 
he disna kilt himself out o’ the country, I’se kilt hjm wi' 
a tow. 1894 Ian Maclarln Bonnie Brier Bush iv. iii. 150 
Kiltin' up the braes. 

4 . trans. To gather in vertical pleats, fastened 
at the top and free at the bottom, as in a kilt. 

1887 J. Ashby Sterry Lazy Minstrel (1892) 171 The 
skirt is of flannel most cunningly kilted. 

Kilt (kill\ sb. Also 8 CLuelt, kelt. [f. Kilt®.] 
A part of the modern Highland dress, consisting 
of a skiit or petticoat reaching from the waist to 
the knee : it is usually made of tartan cloth, and is 
deeply plaited round the hack and sides; hence, 
any similar aiticle of dress worn in other countiies. 

1:1730 Burt Lett. N. Scotl. xxii. (1754) II. 185 Those 
among them who travel on Foot, .vary it [the Trowze] into 
the Quelt .. a small Pait of the FJaid is set in Folds and 
girt round the 'Waste to make of it a short Petticoat that 
reaches half Way down the Thigh. 1746 Ad 19-21 Geo. II, 
c. 39 § 17 The..philebe_g or little kilt. 1771 Smollett 
Humph, CL 3 Sept., His piper.. has a right to wear the 
kilt, or ancient Highland dress, with the purse, pistol, and 
durk. 3773 Pennant TourScot.{ijgo)1.2itTht fell beag, 
i, e. little plaid, also caljed kelt .. is a modern substitute for 
thelowerpartoftheplaid. 1B14 Scott If ao. xvi,TheshQrt 
kilt, or petticoat, showed his sinewy and clean-made limbs. 
1850 R. G, Gumming Hunter's Life S. Af-r. (ed. 2) I. 231 
The dress of the [Beebuana] women consists of a kaross 
depending from the shoulders, and a short kilt. 1874 
Boutell Arms ^ Arm, viii. 147 Thus was formed a species 
of kilt of armour, or iron petticoat. 

Kilt, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of Kill ®. 

Kilted (ki’lted), a. [f. Kilt sb. -i- -bd 2,] Wear- 
ing a kilt. 

1809 Byron Eng, Bards 1) Sc. Review. 526 The kilted 
godde.ss kissed Her son, and vanish'd in a Scottish mist. 
1848 Clough Bothie ix. 149 This is the letter of Hobbes, 
the kilted and corpulent hero, -lycrs Scott. Antig, XV. 31 
The earliest kilted force , . in the king’s p.ay was the Black 
Watch. 

Kilted (krlted),///. a. [f. Kilt ®. -f -ed i.] 

1 . Tucked up ; having the skirts tucked up. 

1724 Ramsay The Toast ii, If ye bare-headed saw her, 
Kilted to the knee. 1865 Hamilton Poems 38 (E. D. D.) 
Wi' kilted coats, fcnee^leep among the heather, 

2 . Gathered in a series of vertical pleats. 

3896 Daily News 39 Mar. 6/5 Kilted silk, net, and lace 
will be largely used for capes. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 20 Sept. 
3/2 The bodice is made with this same very closely-kilted 
chiffon drawn into a wide berth of cream lace. 

Kilter, variant of Kelter sbp 
Kilting (ki’ltiq), vbl. sb. [f. Kilt v. -h -ikg 1.] 
The action of the vb. Kilt ; the act of girding or 
tucking up, or of plaiting like a kilt ; the result of 
this. Also atlrib., as killing-belt, -machine. 

1523 Churckw, Acc. St Michaels, York (Nichols 1797) 
309 for Kilting Belts i^. 1721 Kelly Sc. Prov, 300 
note, 'Women, when they go to Work, truss up their Petti- 
coats with a Belt, and this they cal! their Kilting. 1880 
Casselts Mag. June 441 Killings are yielding to box-plaits. 
3884 West. Morn. News 9 Aug. 1/3 Kilting machine, work- 
room tables. 

Kirabe, obs. form of Kemb v. 

Kimberlite (ki’niba-ilsiO. Idin. [Named, 1886, 
from Kimberley in Cape Colony -)- -m l 2 b.] The 
eruptive rock, or ‘blue ground’, which is the 
matrix of the diamond at Kimberley and else- 
where in South Africa ; it occuis in cylindrical 
‘pipes’, often having a diameter of several hun- 
dred feet, and of unknoy^n depth, 

3887 H. Carvill Lewis in Papers on the Diamond (1897) 
50 There appeals to be no named rock-type having at once 
the composition and structure of the Kimberley rock, . .It 
is now proposed to name the rock Kimberlite . . .Kimberlite 
is a rock sui generis, dissimilar to any other knovvn .species. 
1899 Edin. Rev. Apr. 319 This ‘ blue ’ rock— named ' Kimber- 
lite ’ by Professor Carvill Lewis— is really of a dull green 
tinri due to its impregnation with iron oxides, 

Kimbling, var, ktmlm{g: see Kimnel. 
Ki’mbo, in phr. on kimho : see A-kimbo. 
t Ki’mbo, fl. Obs.rare-^. [f. A-kimbo.] Re- 
sembling an arm a-kimbo. 

1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iii. 67 Two [Bowls]. ..The 
Kimbo Handles seem with Bears-foot carv'd, 
f Ka-mbo, v. Obs. rare. Also 8 kembo. [f. 
A-kimbo.] trans. To set a-kimbo. Hence 
t Ki’mboed ppl, a. 
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1748 Richardson Clarissa (iSii) IV. xxxvl. 240 For 
a wife to come up with kemboed arm. 1754 — Grandhon. 
IV. xxxvii, He kemboed his arms and .strutted up to me. 
1808 Sedlev Asmodens I. 41 Who thrusts herself into every 
company with kimboed arms. 
tKime. Obs. rare-'-. Also kyme. [Etym. 
obscure ; app. the root of Akimed ; cf. also ■western 
dial, kimet silly, stupid, dizzy.] A simpleton, fool. 

c 139S Plowman's Tale n. 6^5 The empeiour yaf the pope 
somtynie So hyghe loidship him about, That, at [the] laste, 
the sely kyme [laler edd. kimej, Tlie pioude pope putle 
him out. 

Kimenell, obs. form of Kimnel. 

Xim-kam, a, and adv. Obs. exc. dial. Also 
8 chim-cliam. [app. f. kam, Cam a., ciooked, 
atvry, reduplicated as in Jliiii-Jlam,jim-Jani, etc.] 

A, adj. Crooked, a-wkward, perverse, contrary. 

1582 Stanyhurst Mneis ii. (Arb ) 44 Thee tvaueiing 

Commons in kym kam sectes ar haled, a 1734 North 
Exam. X. iii. § 47 (1740) 151 Now the Reason of all this 
Chim-Cham Stuff, is the ridiculous Undertaking, of the 
Author, to piove Oates’ Plot.. out of Coleman’s Papers. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-hh. s. v.. Let’s a none 
o' yore kim-kam ways. 

B. adv. Crookedly, awiy ; in a wayward, pei- 
verse, or contrary wa}'. 

1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 452 Every thing then was 
turned upside downe, and .. all went kini kam. 1658 
J. Harrington Pterc^. Pop. Govt. i. xii. (1700) 310 He 
presumes [etc.] .Kim Kam to the Experience of all Common- 
wealths. 1691-2 Aubrev Brief Lives (i8g8) 1 . 47, [1666] 
This yeare all my businesses and affaires ran kim-kam. 
18. . Whittakpr \n Lancash. Gloss., Kint-kani, (to walk) 
with a throw of the legs athwart one anothei. 

Ejmlin(g, kimmel : see Kimnee, 

Kimmen, -in, -ond, var. Cdhming Sc, (Cf. 
Kimnel.) Kimmer, variant of Cummer. 
Eimmeridge (ki’maridg). A village on the 
Dorsetshire coast, wheie extensive beds of the 
Upper Oolite formation are developed. Hence, 
Kimmeridge clay, a bed of clay in the Upper Oolite con- 
taining bituminous shales. Kimmeridge coal, shale of the 
Kimmeridge clay containing so much bitumen that it may 
be burnt as coal j Kimtneridge coal money, disks of shale 
found near Kimmeridge, popularly supposed to ha\e been 
used as coins by the ancient inhabitants. 

1832 De la Beche Geot. Man (ed. 2) 3 tg The Kimmeridge 
clay.. has a consideiable range, particulaily over England 
and France. 1831 D. Wilson Preli. (1863) I. 11. vi, 
438 Objects on which the name of Kimmeridge coal-money 
was conferred. 1872 Imperial Gazetteer Eng. <5- Wales I. 
1104/2 Bracelets made of the Kimmeridge coal were found 
in an ancient burial place at Dorchester in 1839. 

Hence Kimmeri'dgian a. Geol., the specific 
epithet of that subdivision of the Upper Oolite 
which is prominent at Kimmeridge. 

1863 Dana Man. Geol. 449 The British subdivisions are 
for the most part recognued in France.. in the Oolite— i, 
Bajocian. .6, Kimmeiidgian. 

Ki’ttmeL Obs. dial. Forms: a. 3(kembe- 
lina), 4 kym-, kemelyn, 5 kymlyn(e, 5-6 
kemelin(e, 5-7 -ing, 6 kymlen, -ling, gim-, 7 
kimline, -linge, -bliiige, kemelling, 9 {dial.) 
kimlin(g, gimlin. j 9 . 5-6 'kymnell(e, 6 kimen-, 
kimn-, kimmell, 7 kym-, kimnel(l, kemell, 9 
{dial!) kimnel. [ME. kem{b)elin, kwi{e)lin, and 
kim{e)nel, of somewhat obscuie formation, but 
app. related to OE. ctimb, ME. combe, CoombI; 
see sense 2 there. 

The earlier form is that in din ; for that in -nel, cf. cracknel 
from ^.cragnelin (also surviving as cracklinig). More ob- 
scure is the Sc. kinmonid Gumming, which also has a parallel 
in craccj«(rf= cracknel. Matzner compares med.L, dvtiline, 
ciminile, but this denotes a basin for washing the hands in, 
and is regarded by Du Cange as an aphetized form of aqxd- 
or aguamanile used in the same sense,] 

A tub used for brewing, kneading, salting meat, 
and other household purposes. 

«. [c rays 2-5 Edw. I in Promp. Parv. 274 zwie, 
Stephano le loignur, pio j. Kembelina subtus cisternara 
Regis, viiff,] 2333 in Riley Land Mem. {1868) 194, s keme- 
lynes..rorf. C1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 362 Anon go gete 
vs.. A knedyng trogh or ellis a kymelyn [a.r. kemelyn(e, 
kemelyng]. 1483 Inv. in Ripon Ck. Acts (Surtees) 371 
j kymlyn pro carnibus salsandis. _ 1343 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 59 Towe kymlings for salting of beefe, the one pf 
woode, the other of leade. 1399 Acct, Bk, W. Wray in 
Antiguary'K.'XXll. 243 Item, one gimlinge. 1641 H. Best 
Farm, Bks, (Surtees) 105 Our kimblinge is a just bushell. 
1824 Craven Gloss., Gimlin, a large, shallow tub, in which 
bacon is salted. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss, Kimlin, 
a large dough tub. 

/B. C Z42S Poc. in Wr.-W dicker 662/32 Hec kymnelle. 

1309 in Market Hard. Rec. (1890) 233, Uij payllys and iij 
kymnells. 1331-60 Inv. Sir H. Parker in H. Hall EUzab. 
Soc. (1887) rS2 In the Brewehouse . . sixe Kimenelles iij*. 
a 1613 Beaum. & Fl. Coxcoinb iv. vii[i], _Shee's somewhat 
simple indeed, .she knew not what a Kimnell was. 1879 
Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-hk., Kimnel, the shallow tub 
in which butter is washed and salted when fresh from the 
churn. 

II Kimono (kim^n’nu). [Jap.] A long Japanese 
robe with sleeves. 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Nov. 3/2 A troupe of geisha dancing 
girls . . dressed in pink, flower- variegated kimonos. 1894 
Yng. Gentlev). 168 At a fancy ball one frequently sees real 
Japanese kimonos, of exquisite material. 

Hence Kimomoed a. , dressed in a kimono. 

1894 Yng. Genilew. 168 One accustomed to the kimonoed 
beauties of Japan, 


Kimple, variant of Kemple Sc. 

TTiti (kin), sb.'^ Foims: i cyn.(n, cinn, 1-6 
kyn(ai; 2-3 cun, 3-4 kun; 2 cen-, 2-4 keii(ne; 
4-6 kynne. Sc. kine, kyne, 5-7 kiniie, 3- kin. 
[Com. Tent. : OE. cyn{n, neuter, = OFris. hin, 
ken, kon, OS. kunni (MDu. kunne, konne, Du. 
kunne), OHG. chtttmi (MHG. Kuncte, kunne), 
ON. kyn (Da., Sw. kmi), Goth. kuni:—OTe\\\.. 
'^kunjd'"', from the weak grade of the ablaut-series 
kin-, kan-, kun- — Aij^an gen-, gon-, gn-, ‘to jiio- 
duce, engender, beget’, whence also Clr. ’yevos, 
•yovos, -yiyvoiJLai, L,. genus, gignere, etc- Cf. Ken v.'^ 
In the Teutonic word, ns in Latin genus and Greek yeVof, 
thiee main senses appear, (i) race or stock, (2) class or kind, 
(3) gender or sex ; the last, found in OE. and eaily ME., but 
not later, is the only sense in mod. Du., Da., and S w. j 

I. Family, race, blood-relations. 

1 . A group of persons descended from a common 
ancestor, and so connected by blood-relationship ; 
a family, stock, clan; tin OE. also, people, 
nation, tribe (freq. with defining genitive, as Israela, 
Caldea cyn) ; = K ind sb.w, Kindred 2 , No w rare. 

C823 Vesp. Psalter lxxvn[i]. 8 Ne slen swe swe fedras 
heara, cyn Suerh and bitur. 4897 K. .Alfred Gregory's 
Past. xiv. 84 je sint acoren kynn Code, a 1000 Ccedmon's 
Exod. 263 (Or.) Mid yrmSiim Isiahela cyn, ciooo 0 . E. 
Chron. (Laud MS.) an. 449 Of lotuni comon Cantwara. & 
[laet cyn on West Sexum jxe man nu git hset lutna cynn. 
a X17S Coit. Plom, 227 pa wes hweSere an me5ie cynn 
[jElfric I. 24 maegS] j>e neferne abeah to nanedeofel ^yld . . 
and J>es cenne [ifeuFRic msej? 3 e] god sselde and gesette ae. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 9137 So pat of pulke kunne per nas 
pQ no fere, c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 438 By tho 
llguris mowe al ken . .rekene and novmbre. 1604 Rowlands 
Looke to ii ii You that deny the stocke from whence you 
came, Thrusting your selfe into some Gentle kin. 1879 
Hearn Aryan Hotiseh. xii. 280 By the natural expansion 
of the Household kins are formed ; and these kins in tnin 
form within themselves smaller bodies of nearer kinsmen, 
intermediate, .between the Household and the entire kin. 

t b. The family or descendants of a specified 
ancestor; offspring, pi ogeny, posterity; =KiNDr^. 
lib, Kindred 2 b. Obs. 

C930 Lindisf. Gosj>. Matt iii. 7 Cynn sM&tnz.\h. progenies 
•uiperarum\. 971 Blickl. Horn. 23 Hie wseron of Dauides 
cynnes strynde. c 1000 jElfric Horn. II. 190 Din cynn [L. 
semen tuum] sceal aslSeodig wunian on o 3 rum earde. c 1200 
Ormin 9837 We sinndenn Abrahamess kinn & Abrahame.ss 
chilldre. c 1320 Cast. Love 179 Alle the kynne that of hym 
come Shulde have the same dome. 1367 Gude ij- Godlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 8 Than pray.. That ge may be of Isackis kin. 

t e. The gioup of persons formed by each stage 
of descent in a family or clan ; a generation ; — 
Kind sb. ii c, Kindred 2 c. Obs. 

c8zs Vesp. Psalter Ixxxiv. 6 Ne aSene &u eoire 3 in fiom 
cynne in cynn. c xooo Ags. Ps. (Th.) Ixxvii. 7 piet hi heora 
bearnum budun and cinn oSrum cy 3 den. a 1300 Cursor 
M. H401 (Cott.) pis writte was gett fra kin to kin. Ibid. 
1464 (Gott.), laraeth pat was pe lift kin fia seth. 

-fd. Genealogy, descent; = Kind yi!'. 1 1 d, Kin- 
dred 2 d, Obs. 

c 892 O.E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 716 Eawa [wees] Pybing, 
haes cyn is befoian awriten. _ci2oo Ormin 2059 Ne talde 
J)e33 nohht te55re kinn..Bi wimmenn,..& all forrpi wass 
Cristess kinn . . Bi Jostep leccncdd. a 1223 Leg. Kath. 464 
5ef Pu wult cnawen my cun, ich am kinges dohter. c 1330 
R. Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) Moys Of Ethelbright baue 
I told pe kyn. 

2 . Ancestral stock or race; family. Usually 
without aiticle and with descriptive adj. or sb., esf. 
in phr. (come) of good (noble, &tc.) kin-, = KiNDyi^. 
12, Kindred 3. Obs. exc. dial. 

ciioo 0 . E. Chron. (MS. D) an. 1067 Of seleaffullan & 
te'Selan cynne heo wses asprangon. c 1200 Vices tj- Virtues 
7 5 if hie bieS of hei3e kenne. c 1320 Sir Tristr. 1233 be 
leuedi of hei5e kenne. 01380 Sir Ferumb. 442 What ys py 
ii3te name ; & of wat kyn pou eit y come ; tel me al pat sope, 
c 1440 Gesta Rom. ii. xci. 416 (Add. MS.) Some are prowde, 
that they come of noble kynne, and sayne they are Gentil- 
men, 1391 Spenser Teares Muses 345 Some one perhaps of 
gentle kin. 1836 Ballantine Poems icB (E. D. D.) He comes 
0’ gude kin. 

b. jBy or of kin, by birth or descent, rare, 
c 1400 Chaucer's Melib. f 601 (Harl.) A free man by kyn 
[6 texts kynde] or burthe. c 1430 Bk. Curtasye 13 in Babees 
Bk. 299 Yf he be gentylmon of kyn, The poiter wille lede 
the to hym. c 1470 Golagros <5- Gaw. 191 , 1 am your cousing 
of kyn. i8g8 Crockett Standard Bearer 76 (E. D. D.) 
She was gentle of kin and breeding, 

3 . The group of persons who are related to one ; 
one’s kindred, kinsfolk, or relatives, collectively. 
(Now the chief sense.) a. with possess, pron. (rarely 
the). 

c 873 Sax. Gen. in 0 . E. Texts 179 Da waes agan . . ccc ond 
xcviwintraSaesSe his cynn asrestwestseaxna lond onwaUim 
geeodon. 971 Blickl. Horn. 173 For hwon weeron syt swa 
treowlease, oppe incer cynn. c 117S Lamb. Horn. 33 Ga to 
pine feder burinesse o 3 er per eni of pine cunne li 3 in. 1297 
R. Glouc. (Rolls) 253 Al pe kun pat him iseij adde of him 
ioye. 1362 Langl. P. PI . A. i 166 Vn-kuynde to heare kun 
and to alle cristene. 1413^^ Pilgr. Sozvle (Caxton 1483) iv. 
xxiii. 6g, I mett in the weye moche dyuerse peple..my 
frendes and my kyn and also many other. 1330 Crowley 
Last Trump 296 Thy chyld, nor any other of thy kynne. 
i6or Shaks. Twel. N. i. v. 123 One of thy kin has a most 
weake Pia-mater. a 1700 Dbyden (J.), The father, mother, 
and the kin beside. Were overborn by fury of the tide. 1742 
Young Kt. Th. iv. 543 Nor are our brothers thoughtless of 
their kin, Yet absent, 1807 Crabbe Par. Reg. iii. 737 His 
I kin supposed him dead, 1891 Blakiston in CollegesOx/ord 


(i8gi) 329 Sir Thomas Pope., did not saddle [Trinity College] 

with any of the preferences for founder’s-kin which proved 
fertile in litigation elsewhere. 

b. Without aiticle or pronoun. Now rare, exc. 
in kiih and (or) hin : see Kith. 

c 1230 Hymn to God 30 in Trin. Coll. Horn. App. 239 
Fader for^if vs..Al swq we do 3 ..to fieomede & Itunne. 
01323 Chron. Eng. 92 (Ritson) Bruyt hade muche folk with 
him, Bothe fremede and eke kun. 1:1430 St. Cuihbert 
(Surtees) 4326 pal spared nouthir kynn na kyth. a 1392 
Ghelnc Jas. IV, V. ii, What was I born to be the scorn of 
kin? 1607 Shaks. Timan r.i. rzi One onely Daughter haue 
I, no Kin else. 1836 W. Irving Astoria II. 63 One of those 
anomalous beings. . who seem to have neither kin nor country. 

c. Used of a single person : Kinsman, relative; 

= Kindred 4 b. arch. 

c 1200 MS. Dighy 39 in Opera Symcon Dunehu. (Surtees) 
I. 190 Sic dicimus vulgaiiter Nother kju nor zvyn, id est 
neque cognatum neque amicum. c 1205 Lav. 13730 He wes 
heoie cun & heore freoncl. Ibid. 21462 Heicne me Cador; 
pu mrt min a^e cun. 1382 Wyclif Ruth ii. 20 And eft she 
seitli, Oure ny? kyn is the man. c 1473 Partenay 6278 Ny 
kyn he is to king off norway, For of Melusine discended 
all thay. 1601 Shaks. Twel. H. v. i. 237 Of charity, v\hat 
kinne are you to me ? 1790 Shirrcfs Poems 78 (E. D. D.) 
Were he a Laird, he’d be nae kin to me. 1864 Swinburni; 
A talanta 398 O sweetest kin to me in all the world. 

d. In predicative use passing into adj, = Related, 
Akin (tf. Also fg. 

1397 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. ii. 120 Llke_ those that are 
kiime to the King. 1601 — All's Well ii. i. 4X My sword 
and youis ate kinne. 1606 — Tr. Cr. ill. lii. 175 One 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin : That all with 
one consent praise new borne gaudes. 1695 tr. Colbaich's 
New Light Chinerg. Put out 37, I do not find it any 
the least Kin to a Miracle. 1726 0. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 
0 It is next kin to an Impossibility .. to have their Water 
biought out of the Country. 1788 Reid Aristotle’s Log. 
ii. § 2. 26 They are indeed Kin to each other. 1870 Disraeli 
Loihair 1 . ix. 59 But we aie kin ; we have the same blood 
in our veins. 

4 . The quality, condition, or fact of being related 
by birth or descent ; kinship, relationship, con- 
sanguinity. Now rare. 

0:1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV 190 He,. rode in poste to 
his kynsman, ..veiefiyng the old pioverbe: kynne will 
crepe, wheie it male not go. 1628 Wither Brit. Rememb. 
I. 1161 The brother to the brother growes a stranger. There 
is no kin, but Cousnage. 1678 Butler Hud, iii. i. 1294 
’Cause Grace and Virtue are within Prohibited Degrees of 
Kin. 1700 Drvden Pal. 4 Alrc. ii. 108 Palamon, Whom 
Theseus holds in bonds.. Without a crime, except his kin to 
me. 1838 Mrs. Oliphant Laird Norlaw III. 156 The 
Mistress herself, after that first .strange impulse of kin and 
kindness.. relapsed into her usual ways. 

II. Class, gioup, division. 

1 6 . A large natural group or division of animals 
or plants, having presumably a common ancestry ; 
the race (of men, fishes, etc.) ; a race (of plants) ; 
= Kind sb, 10. Obs, 

In OE. freq, as the second element in compounds, as 
deorcynn, fisccynn,fu%olcynn, manncynn, wifcynn, etc. 

971 Blickl, Horn. 5 Seo seteste modor pyses menniscan 
cynnes. Ibid. 83 Him hip beforan andweard eal engla cynn 
& manna cynn. a 1000 Boeth Metr. xi. 67 Merestieam ne 
dear ofer eorSan sceat eard gebiadan fisca cynne. _ c_ii7S 
Lamb. Horn. 97 He walde monna cun on pisse deie isuii- 
dian. C1340 Cursor M. 22084 (Fairf.) Alle mannis kin he 
[antechrist] salle for-do. 

1 6 . A class (of persons, animals, or things) having 
common attributes; a species, sort, kind ; = Kind 
sb. 13. Ohs. 

c 930 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xvii. 21 Dis soSlice cynn ne bl6 
fordrifen buta Serb ;;ebedd and festern. C960 Rule St, 
(Schroer) i. 9 Feower synt muneca cyn. Deet forme 
is mynslermonna . . Ojjer cyn is ancrena. Z117S Lamb. 
Horn. 135 Feole cunne beo 3 of weldede. 0:1230 Owl ^ 
Night. 1396 Hi beop tweire cunne. C14S0 Si. Cnthbert 
(Surtees) 488 Many Fysches of kynes sere, rsoo Notting- 
ham Rec. III. 450 Any kinnes of come bought for mer- 
chandise. 

t b. In this sense, chiefly in a genitive phrase, 
dependent upon following sb, Cf. Kind sh. 14. 

In OE. the genitive might be either sing, or pi. , according 
to sense; e. g. selccs ax %ehwylces cynnes dear, animals of 
each or evei'y kind, monigra cynna ships of many 

kinds, freora cynna ireowu, trees of three kinds. In ME., 
cynnes became kunnes, kynnes, kyns, kins ; cynna^ became 
kunne, kynne, kyn, kin. For the latter the genitive sing, 
was often substituted ; and conversely, kynne, kin, appeared 
in the sing., esp. in the north, where it was prob. viewed as 
an uninflected genitive, as in snan son, fader 6roder,etc. 
The preceding adjectival word agreeing with kynnes, kins, 
dropped its genitival j somewhat early ; sometimes it was 
transfeired to kinnes, thus alle skynnes (= alles kynnes, 
alle kynnes), no skynnes, etc. Usually however the two 
words were at length combined, as in the later forms alktn(s, 
anykin{sfele-kin(s,manykin{s, 7 iokin{sox nakinf, otherkin{s, 
sere-kln{s, szuilkMs, same-kinis, thiskinOt whitk-kin (fiwii- 
kyn), •whatkin(s. Few of tlie.se came down to thougn 
in the north whatkin is found in the i6th c , and survives in 
Sc. and north Eng. as what'n, beside siccan from siuilk kin. 

The reduction of kin to its simple uninflected form may 
have been assisted by the equivalent use of mastere (Manner) 
from OFr,, which is thus found, as tlireo maner men^'xnen 
of three kinds or sorts. In this, at an early period, we find 
o/inserted : an ^nanere ofjisce, al maner 0 suet spices, the 
syntactical relation between the words being thus reversed, 
and although this appears to have rarely extended to ktn 
itself, it affected its later representative kind, s.\so sort, 
species, etc., so that we now say ‘ all kinds of things '=things 
of all kinds. This may have been facilitated by the fact 
that in the order of the words (as distinct from their syn- 
tactical relation) ‘al kins thinges’ is more closely reorpentea 
by ‘ all kinds of things ' than by ‘ things of all kind , oee 
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Kind, Mannfr, Sort, etc , and, for the special combinations 
of kin with preceding adj,, Alkin, Any-kyn, etc. 

atjfxtO. E, Mariyrol. i8 Apr. 58 Monigra cyna wil deor. 
971 Blickl. Ho7>t. 63 preora cynna syndon mor}>ras. CX175 
Eamh. Horn, 51 per vvunie 3 fower cunnes wurmes inne. 
IMd. ^9 Alles cnnnes wilde deor. ci20o Ormin 2260 On 
alje kinne wise. Ibid. 9759 An kinness neddre .. Iss 
Vipera 3ehatenn. a 1250 Otul a7id Nisht. 886 Mi muth 
haveth tweire kunne salve, a 1300 Cwsor M. 27901 (Cott ) 
It es funden bodili foure kin maner [rsr. fowrkins maners] 
of glotony. ci%\a lbid. 12346 (Fairf ) Alle pai .. honoured 
him on baire kin wise. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. x. 2 A Caste! 
. . I-mad of foure kunne [t/. ?■}•. foure skenis, skynnes, kynnes] 
binges^ C1384 Chaucer H. Fa77ie iii. 440 Alle skynnes 
condiciouns. 1:1440 Gesta. Po7/t. Ixi. 254 tHarl.) He shall 
telle yow what kynne tidynges that he hathe browte. Ibid. 
Ixlx. 316 (Harl.) What kynnys treson is bis ? 15 . . Sir A. 

Barton in Sn7-tees Misc. (1888) 68 Ye wott not what kine 
a man he is. 1572 La7/ie/it. Lady Sc. 325 in Satir. Poe77is 
Refor77i, xxxiii, Counterfuting hir in all kin things. 

III. t 7 . Gender; sex; = Kind sb. 7. Ohs. 

c 1000 .tElfric Gra77i. vi. (Z.) 18 jEfter gecynde syndon twa 
cyn on namum . . werlic and wiflic. c 1000 Sax. Leechd. HI. 
144 past bu meht witan on bearn-eacenum. wife hwieperes 
cynnes beam heo cennan sceal. c 1200 Ormin 3056 Till 
e33berr kinn onn eorpe, Till weppmann & till wifniannkinn. 

IV. Phrases, (from 3, 4.) 

8. Of kin = Akin : Related by blood-ties. Also, 
Related in character or qualities. 

i486 Sjirtees Misc. (1888) 47 For my sake and othre unto 
whome he is of kin. 1607-ia Bacon Ess.^ Atheisi/ie {Ax\7b 
338 Man is of Kin to the beastes by his body, and if he be 
not of kin to God by his spiritt, he is a base and ignoble 
Creature. 1642 Fuller Holy 4 Pro/. St.yr. xix. 339 Kings, 
how nearly soever allied, are most of Kinne to their own 
interest. 1741 Monro Anal. Bo7tes (ed._3) 306 The Bones 
of the toes are much of kin [ed. 1782 a-kin] to those of the 
Thumb and Fingers. 1877 C. Geikif, Christ Ivi. (1879) 685 
You are of kin in heart to the prophet-murderers ! 

b. ATear of kilt, closely related. ? Ohs. 

1491 Aci 7 Hen. VII, c. 22 Prea/ttble, They be iier of 
kyn. 1611 Bible Eui/t ii. 20 The man is neere of kin vnto 
ys. 1651 Hobbes Leviath. ii. xix. lor The neerer of kin, 
is the neerer in affection. 1767 Blackstone Cot/wt. II. xiv. 
2ig The uncle is certainly nearer of kin to the common 
stock, by one degree, than the nephew. _ 1768 Tucker Li. 
Hat. (1834) 1 - It- t<xvi. 564 This probability, being so near 
of kin to certainty. 

e. Next (t nearest) of kin, most closely related ; 
chiefly ahsoi. the person (or persons) standing in 
the nearest degree of blood-relationship to another, 
and entitled to share in his personal estate in case 
of intestacy. 

[1426 E. E. Wills (E. E. T. S.) 76 My brethren and my 
sustren and next of my kyn. is4o_iV. Acts Jas. V, c. 40 
(1814) II- 377/2 fte nearest of pe kin to succeid to bairn 
sail haue bair gudis.] <21548 Hall C/tron., He7t. VI 104 b, 
The next of kynne to the lord Cawny chalenged the 
enheritaunce. ci6oo IC Leir in Percy's Reliques, Being 
dead, their crowns they left Unto the next of kin. 1695 
Sc. Acts Will, III, c. 72 In the Case of a moveable Estate 
left by a defunct, and falling to his nearest of kin. 1827 
Jarman y. Powell's Devises II, 65 For the next of kin it 
was argued, that the estate was to be sold out and out. 
1881 Encycl. B7‘it. XIII. igS/i The next of kin must be 
ascertained according to the rules of consanguinity. 

<11770 JoRTiN Ser))i. (1771) IV. ii. 13 As for lying 
which is next of kin to perjury. 

V. 8. attrib., as kin-bond, -marriage, -sphere ; 
■p kin-reat, a general cessation from labour (with 
reference to the Jewish sabbatical year). 

1387-8 T. UsK Tesl. Love i. v. (Skeal) 1 . 103 , 1 pray that , . 
this eighteth [yerejmowe to me bothe be kinrest and raasse- 
day after the seven werkedays of travayle. 1839 Bailey 
ResiTts xxii. (1852) 394 Fear The fate of your kin-sphere. 
1881 E. B. Tylob in Academy 9 Apr. 265 Exogamy is con- 
nected both with wife-capture and with barring kin-marriage. 
1890 Gross Gild Merck. 1 . 169 When the old kin-bond (the 
‘ maegth O dissolved, various new institutions arose. 

Kin (kin), north, dial. Forms: 4kyii(n)e, 
8 kinn, 8-9 kin, 9 keen. [var. of chin, chene, 
Chine sb.^, repr. OE. cine, cinu. For the k-, cf. 
kedJock, keslop, kirk, kirn, etc.] A crack, chink, or 
slit; esp. (a) a chasm or fissure in the earth; (f) a 
chap or crack in the skin. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chro7i. Wace (Rolls) 1720 pey leye in 
dykes & in kynes {rwie Peyteuyns]. Ibid. 13976 In chynes 
[v. r. kynnes], in creuesses, & in .semes. 1737 Bracken 
Rarriery hiipr. (1757) II. 244 Subject to what's called a Kin, 
or Crack in the lower Lip. 1781 J. Hutton Tour io Caves 
Gloss. (E.D.S.), Khttts, chinks and crevices in rocks, or 
breaks in the skin of the human body. 1878 Cu7>ibld. Gloss., 
Kins, Kee/is, cracks in the hands caused by frost. 

Hence Kin. v., to chap or crack ; Kinned a. or 
pa. pple., cracked, chapped ; chilblained. 

1825 Brockett s. V. Kee7i, The hands are said to be keened 
with the frost, when the skin is broken or cracked, and a sore 
induced. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., ‘ Kinn'd hands 
chopped hands. ' Kinn’d feet chilblaiped feet, 

-kin (kin), suffix, forming diminutives, corresp. 
to MDu. -kijn, -ken, MLG. -Mn = OHG. -chin, 
MHG, -chin, -chein, -chin, -chen (G. -chen), as in 
MDu. kindeki/n, -ken, MLG. kindektn, MHG. 
kindichtn, G. kindchen little child ; MDn. huse- 
kijn, htmsken, MHG, hciusichin, G. hciuschen a 
little house. No trace of the suffix is found in OE. 

The suffix has only a limited use in English. It appears 
to occur first in some familiar forms of personal (chiefly 
male) names, which were either adoptions or imitations of 
diminutive forms current in Flanders and Holland, where 
such forms appear already in the roth c. The earliest M_E. 
examples noted are yanekht, Malekin, Waiekw, and Wile- 
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kin, found as eaily as 1250 (O. E. Misc. 1 88-191!, and 
evidently then in familiar use. These and others of the kind 
were no doubt common in i3-i4th c. (for yatikin. and its 
variants See Nicholson Pedigree of ‘ yack '), but are not 
prominent in literature till the second half of the t4th. The 
A-te\-t of ‘ Piers Plowman ' has Malki/i and Pe/'ki/i, the 
B-te\t adds Ha7tky7i, and the C-text Watkyn ; Chaucer uses 
yankin, Malkiti, Perkin, Sb/ikin, and Wilkin : and In the 
‘ Tournament of Tottenham ' there occur Hawkyn, 

yeynkyn, Perkyn, and Tyiiikyn. The ‘Earliest English 
Wills* have Idkyne (1397), yankyn and Watkyn 

{1433). As Christian names these seem to have mostly gone 
out of fashion shortly after 1400, though instances occur 
later (e. g. Wilkin in L3'ndesay’s ‘Satyre’, 2180); most 
of them have, however, survived as surnames, usually with 
the addition of -s or -son, as yenktns, Watkins, Wilkiiison, 
Dickens, Dickiiison, etc. 

Instances of the suffix being added to common nouns 
in the 14th c. are rare; butLangland has bandekin,/awilt'- 
kin, a-ndi/eudekiti, perhaps on the analogy of the personal 
names. Other words in -kin from the same or immediately- 
succeeding period are either adopted from Du or are of 
obscure origin ; and it i.s doubtful whether the ending was 
in every case felt as a diminutive : such are bar/iikiii, bod- 
kin, dodkin, firkin, kilderkin, napkin. Considerable ob- 
scurity attaches to many later words (i6-i7thc.') of the same 
type, as jerkin, bumpkin, pipkin, gaskin, griskm, litmkiu, 
gherkin, ciderkin, etc. : in some of these the ending may be 
of different origin, or due to assimilation, as in pumpkin, 
tamkin lot taxixex pitiupion, tampion. .Apparently fiomDu. 
are the id-iyth c. words minikin, cannikin, catkin, and 
mannikin. Outside of these, and some forms used in oaths, 
as lakin (?for Indyktn), bodykin,pitiiki 7 t, the suffix is com- 
paratively rare ; the only example which has obtained real 
currency' is laiubkiniiyjcp, though a few others aie occasion- 
ally employed, as boykin {xSAT^.fevilktn, godkin, ladykin, 
and nonce-words such as glenikin,headikin,handiki 7 i\si\.tx 
mannikin). Bootikin (18th c.) is not clearly a diminutive 
in origin, and in Sc. cutikin, thumbikin (cf. also greenkiii) 
the force of the suffix is different. 

Kina = China -i, cinchona bark : cf. Quina. 

*706 Phillips, Kina, the Jesuits Bark. 

Itinsesthesis (ksinesjirsis). Alsokineesthesia. 
[f. Gr. Klv-Hv to move + aiaOrjais sensation jEsthe- 
sis.] The sense of mnscnlar effort that accompanies 
a voluntary motion of the body. So Kinsesthetic 
(-Je'tik) a., belonging to kinsesthesis. 

1880 Bastian Brain as an Orgaii of Mind xxv. 543 We 
may. . speak of a Sense of Movement, as a separate endow- 
ment. [Hoie] Or in one word, Kinmsthesis. . . To speak of 
a ‘ Kinaesthetic Centre ' will certainly be found more con- 
venient than to speak of a ‘ Sense of Movement Centre 
x8gt V Horslev in Cent. June 859 Bastian coined the 
term ‘kinasstbesis',.. further, he .. postulated the view that 
such kinaesthesis, or sense of movement, strain, effort, &c., 
must naturally find its seat or localisation in the so-called 
motor or Rolandic region of the brain. Ibid. 868 Given that 
the cortex of the Rolandic region is kinaesthetic, from which 
element of it does the efferent impulse stait? 

Kinate, obs. form of Quinate. 
tKinboot. Sc. Obs. Forms: 5 kynbwt, -bute, 
6 kinbute, y -but, (9 -bot). [f. Kin sbj •♦- Boot 
sb\ 9.] Awergeld or man-boot paid by a homicide 
to the kin of the person slain. (Not the same as 
the OE. cynebdt or royal compensation.) 

<71425 Wyntoun Cron. vi. xix. 2282 For a yhwman twelf 
markis ay pe slnare suld for kynbwt pay. 1478 Acta Dom. 
Crntcil. (1839) 9/1 p* waiter blare sail.. pay to Robert of 
Cargill. . xxv mercis. .foraky’nbutCi 1606 Ld. Roxburgh in 
xi,th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App. iii. 32 [He then offers 
a sum of money., for] kinbut and satisfaction. [1876 A. 
Laing Lindores Abbey xxv. 328 He shall be free on pay- 
ment of twenty-four merks of Kinboi.] 

Kincajou, variant of Kinkajou. 

Kinck (kinj), sb. Sc. Also 6- kinsch, kinsh, 
9 kench. [In sense i, a parallel form to Kink 
jiJ.l : cf betm, bench, etc. Sense 3 may be uncon- 
nected.) 

1 . A loop or twist on a rope or cord, esp. the 
loop of a slip-knot ; a noose. 

? a 1800 SuTii. Mai-ay Glo.ss. (Jam.), Kinsch, a cross 
rope capped about one stretched along and tightening it. 
1808-80 Jamieson, TTiwi-c/i, the twist or doubling given to 
a cord or rope, by means of a short stick passed through it, 
in order to draw it tighter, 1828 Moir Mansie irauck 
xi.x. 280 Having fastened a kinch of ropes beneath her 
oxters. 1844 Cross Disruption xxviii. (E. D. D.), I hae 
maist got my neck intil a kinch for my pains. 1861 M'Levy 
Curios. Crime Edinburgh, Handciiffsa^, I put his right hand 
into the kench. 

2 . fig. A catch, hold, advantage. ? Obs. 

163s D. Dickson PmcA JVks. (1845) I. 7S Everyone seek- 
ing a kinsh of his neighbour. ?<ii^ Svrv. Moray Gloss. 
(Jam.), Kinsch, an advantage unexpectedly obtained. 

•p 3 . ? (One’s) lot. Obs. 

a 1600 Montgomerie Cherrte Slae xioo The man may 
ablens tyne a stot That cannot count his kinsch. — Soiin. 
xxxvii, I can not chuse; my kinsh is not to cast. 1606 
Hiawr. Kv'k-Buriall it Our Heroik burials are oft 
led like a martiall triumphe. . But alas, if in death we could 
count our just kinsh, we might rather dismay and feare. 

Hence Xlncli v. a. (see quot. 1808-18); b. to 
put a string noose on the tongue of (a horse), in 
order to exercise control over it. 

1808-18 Jamieson, To Kinsch, to twist and fasten a rope. 
1864 Latto Tamnias Bodkin xxvi. (E. D. D.), The tooth 
cud be easily pw’d oot by means o a rosety siring, kinched 
roon the root o’t. 1891 Scot. Leader 17 Apr. 5 The cruelty 
attached to ‘ Kinching ' a pit pony . . to hold that kinching 
in no cases should be re.sorted to. 

Kinchin (ki-ntjin). Cant. Also 6 (kitchin), 
kyncheu, -cMng, 7 -chin, 9 kinohen. [The 
form of the word and the history of some other 


early words of the same class suggest that it was 
a corrupt form of G. kindchen or MLG. kindektn, 
MDu. kindeken, LG. kmdken, little child.) 

1 . t a. attrib. in kinchin-co[ve), -mart, the terms 
used by i6th c. tramps to denote respectively a 
boy and girl belonging to their community. Obs. 
b. absol. A child, a ‘ kid’. (Now convicts’ slang.) 

1561 Awdf.lay Fi'at. Vocab. s A Kitchin Co is called an 
ydle runagate Boy. 1567 Harman Caveat xxii. 76 A Kynch- 
ing Morte is a lylle Gyrle : the Moites their mothers carries 
them at their backes in their slates, whiche is their shetes 
a 1700 B. E. Diet. Caoit. Crew, Kinchin, a little Child. 
Kinchin-cove, a little Man. 1815 Scott Guy M. xxviii. 
I’ll pray’ for nane o’ him, said Meg.. The times are sair 
altered since I was a kinchen-moit. 1838 Dickens O. Twist 
xlii, The kinchins.. is the young children that’s sent on 
errands by their mothers. 1897 P. Warung Tates Old 
Regime 231 There yer are now, making the woman snivel, 
and you have frightened her kinchins too, 

2. attrib. in kinchin-lay, the practice of stealing 
money from children sent on eirands. Also fig. 

1S38 Dickens O. Twist xlii, ‘Ain’t there any other line 
open?’ ‘Stop’, said the Jew. .‘The kinchin lay'. 1888 
Academy sg Sept. 203/1 ‘ The detective business', which is, 
at the best, the kinchin lay of fiction. 

Kincob (ki-^k^b). £ast Ind. Also king-, 
kbem-, keem-, quin-, -kaub, -quaub, -qwab, 

-quab, -caub, [ad. Urdii (Pers) kimkhdbj\ 

A rich Indian stuff, embroidered with gold or silver; 
also (with a and pL), A piece or variety of this. 

1712 [see b]. X7B6 Art. agst. Hastings in Burke's Wks. 
(1852) VII. 23 (Y.) She would ransack the 2enanah..for 
Kincobs, muslins, cloths. 1813 J. Forbes Oriental Mem. 
I. 224 Drawers of crimson and gold Keemcab. 1829 J. 
Shipp Mem, vi. (1890) 86 We had glorious plunder, shawls, 
silks, satins, khemkaubs^ money, (S:c. 184 . Mrs. Shfrwood 
Lady of Manor III. xxi. 241 Many cushions of the lichest 
kinquaub. 1845 Stocqucler Hancibk. Brit. India (1854) 
Gold and silver brocades, called Kincaubs 1882 Cornh. 
Mag. Jan. 103 Shawls, scai \es, and pieces of silk and kincob. 
b. attrib. 

1712 Sped. {Advl), One Isabella colour Kincob Gown, 
flowered with Green and Gold. 1781 India Gaz. 24 Feb. (Y.), 
A rich Kingcob Waistcoat. 1885 Mrs. Lynn Linton Chr. 
Kiikland I. 21 That green shawl with the kincob pattern, 
Kincough, variant oI'Kinkcough. 

Kind (ksind), sb. Forms : [i secyude, seoynd, 
2-3 i-ounde, i-kunde (2 i-chinde);] i oynd, 
2-4 cirnde, 2 cuinde, 3 kuinde, kund, 3-4 
kuynde, kunde, 3-5 kende, (5 keeude), 3-6 
kynd, 3-7 kinde, 4-7 kynde, (5 kyynde), 3- 
kind. [OE. gecynde n., gecynd fem. and n,, f, ge- 
(see I-, Y-) -f *cynd{e\—^kundi-z, f. the root kun- 
(see Kin l) -i- -di-, Aiyan -ii-. OE, instances of 
cynd are doubtful, but the prefix disappeared early 
in ME., 1150-1250. 

The only cognate sb. out of Eng. is a doubtful OS- 
gicund (suggested in Hel. 2476). But the adj. ending, 
Goth, -kunds, OS. -cund, OHG. ■chund, ■kund^O'E,. -ruud 
‘of the nature of’, is found in the olhei langs.] 

I. Abstract setises. 

'Jl. Birth, origin, descent. Obs. 
a 1000 Hymns ix. 52 (Gr.) purh ctene secynd }m eart 
cyning on riht. c izoo Ormin 7133 An child. .jjatt shall ben 
[iiss ludisskenu king All bunh nhht ajj^ll kinde. c 1386 
Chaucer Metib. ? 601 A free man by kynde or by [r. r. of] 
burthe. c 1415 12 Art. Faith (MS. Soc. Antiq.), lesu Chiist 
his owne son through kind. ci4z5 Wvntoun Cron. ix. 
xxvi. 41. 2751 His aiie that of kynd wes kyng. c 1463 
G. Ashby Dicta Philos. 122 That they be free, nac bonde in 
Ikynde. 1649 Milton Eikon. xxviii. 238 His Grand mother 
Hlary, Queen of Scots, . . from whom he seems to have 
learnt, as it were by heart, or els by kind, . . his words and 
speeches heer. 

t b. Hence, through the phrases through, by, of 
kind : Right of birth, right or position derived 
from birth, inherited right. Obs. 

CMOS Lay. 25043 Heo..nu axe 3 mid icunde[ci27S Jjotb. 
cunde] gauel of plssen londe. 1297 R. Glouc, (Rolls) 2231 
per nis no mon pat kunde abbe per to. Ibid. 6664 He adde 
somdel to engelond More kunde pan pe ojjer. Ibid, 7276 Wo 
so were next king bi kunde, me clupede himapeling. 

f 2 . The station, place, or property belonging to 
one by birth ; one’s native place or position ; that 
to which one has a natural right ; birthright, 
heritage. Obs. 

c 8M K, AIlfred Boeih. xxv, Seo sunne . . secS hire gecynde, 
& sti;^ 5 .,ufor&ufor o 33 e hio cymSswaupswa liireyfemest 
gecynde bi 3 [cf. quot. Boetk. Metr. s. v. Kind a. i c], 
<11100 0 . E. Chroii. (Laud MS.) an, 1086 Normandise pet 
land wtes his gecynde. cizos Lay. 16279 pat ich mote . . 
bisite mine ikunde [C127S cunde]. Ibid. 21492 Cador cuSe 
pene wiei pe toward his cunde Imi. 1340 Aye/ib. 37 pe 
children, .pet hi hep he .spousbreche, berp away pe kende. 

fb. That which natiiially belongs to or befits 
one. Obs. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace i. 217 Ane Etsche mantill it war thi 
kynd to wer. <t 1670 Spalding Trouh. Chas. I (Spald. Cl.) 
I. X99 Thay took ane of the tonnes cuHouris of Abirdein, and 
gave it to the toune of Abiibrothokis soldiours..quhilk wes 
not thair kynd to cary. 

3 . The character or quality derived from bivth 
or native constitution ; natural disposition, nature. 
(Common down to ct6oo; in later use rare, and 
blending with sense 4,) 

c888 K. AIlfred Boeth. xx-Aa . § ii pa stanas. ,s!nt stillre 
gecynde & heardre. Ibid. xxxv. § 4 jif hio hire cynd 
\Bodl. MS, gerynd] heatdan wille. 1:1175 Lamb. How. 51 

1 C 3 
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])l'; fis is of swulc cunde, l>et [etc.], ciaoo Ormin 2675 
Mar5ess child wass mann & Godd, An had t twinne kinde. 
n i2as Ancr. Ji. 120 He uorleoseS monnes kunde, & .. uor- 
schuppeS him into bestes kunde. C1250 Gen. Ex. zig 
And euerilc on in kinde good, Dor quiles adam fro sinne 
Rtod. a 1300 Cursor M. 8452 pe kind o thinges lerd he, 
Bath o tres, and gress fele. 1387 Trevisa Hidden (Rolls) 
VI. 131 In Crist beep tweie willes and tvveie kyndes of 
pe Godhede and manhede. ^1491 Chast. Goddes Chyld. 
12 In some men the bodely kynde is fehlid by a .soden 
heuynes. «iS47 Suurf.v On, Lady rsfusing to dance in 
Totten's Misc. (Arb.) 219 My kinde is to de.sire the honoure 
of the field. 1390 Spenser F. Q_. n. ii. 36 But young 
Perissa was of other mynd . .And quite contrary to her sisters 
kynd. 1697 Duyden Virg. Georg. 11. 326 Sweet Grapes 
degen’rate there, and Fruits .. renounce their Kind. 1^84 
CowpER Tiroc. 6 Th’ associate of a mind Vast in its pow rs, 
ethereal in its kind. 1857 Buckle Civilis. I. viii. 524 For 
as to tlie men themselves, they merely acted after their kind. 

•pb. Of his (ozm) kind\ by its (own) nature, 
of itself, naturally. Obs. rare. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iii. 19 pis beste, of his kinde, 
Sechetli and sercheth po schiewed wormes. 1530 Rastell 
Bk. Purgat. II. X, The soule .shall .. perceyve of hys owne 
kynde. 1578 Lyte Dodoens 11. lx. 227 Hyssope groweth 
not of his owne kinde in this countrey. 1610 Sh aks_. Temp. 

II. i. 163 Nature should bring forth, Of it owne kinde, all 
foyzon. 

t c. To do (or worli) one's kind : To act accord- 
ing to one’s nature ; to do what is natuial to one ; 
spec, to perform the sexual function. Obs. 

c 1230 Mali Meid. 25 Leasse pen beastes jet, for peos do3 
hare cunde. .in a time of pe jer. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 
6576 pat water dude uorp is kunde & was euere uaste. 
ibid. 8353 Mid wimmen of painime hii dude hor foule 
kunde. cz^-ya Hymns Virg. 83 pe kinde of childhode 
y dide also, Wip my felawis to fi3te and prete. iSS4*9 
Songs cj- Ball. (t86o) i Fortune worketh but her kynde, To 
make the joyfull dolorus. at 6 iz Harington Salome's 
Regwi. (1634) 36 The stones of young beasts that be not 
able to doe their kinde. _ 1647 Crashaw Poems 184 Let 
froward dust then do its kind. 

*p d. To grow (also go, swerve, etc.) out of kind-. 
To lose the character appropriate to one’s birth 
and family; to degenerate. Obs. 

<x 1347 Surrey n. 714 Neoptolem is swarved out 

of kind. IS49 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par, Heb. 20 
Neither dyd loseph growe out of kynde, & become vnlike 
his auncestours in faith. tS73TussnR Hresi. (1878) 100 So 
garden with orchard and hopyard . . That want the like 
benefit, growe out of kinde. z^j Golding De Morttay xvi. 
234 God created man to be to him as a child, and man is 
growne out of kinde. 

f 4. Nature in general, or in the abstract, regarded 
as the established order or regular course of things 
{renm natura). Rarely with the. Freq. in phr. 
lazv or course of kind. Obs. (exc. as conscious 
archaism.) 

c 888 K, ^Elfred Eoefh. xlv. § i On swiSe lytlon hiera 
haefS seo gecynd genoj. Ibid. xvi. § 3 Seo gecynd hit 
onscuuaS pset [etc.P £1230 Hali Meid. 45 Icnulle halde 
me hal purh pe grace of godd, as cunde me makede. <*1300 
Cursor M. 28ml Ic hafi broken .. pe lagh 0 kynd thoru 
licheri. *387 TREViSAi//^sft’?t(Rolls) 1. 335 Kynde bryngep 
hem [barnacle-geese] forp wonderliche out of trees, as it were 
kynde worchynge a5enst kynde. C1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) 
xxxii, 144 Many . . diez for pure elde withouten sekeness, 
when pe kynde failez. ?m4ia Lvdg. Two Merck. 75 So 
strong of nature is the myhty corde. Kynde is in werkyng 
a ful myhty lorde. 1583 T. Watson Centnrief Lone Ixxviii, 
Venus., will have it so That Louers wanting sight shall 
followe kinde. 1396 Shaks. Merck. V. i. iii. 86. 1674 
N. Fairfax Bnlk rf|- Selv. Contents, God holds us by laws of 
kind as we do others by those of light. Ibid. 124 Those 
bounds that Dame Kind before had pitcht upon. 1868 
Morris Earthly Par. I. 90 O ye who sought to find 
Unending life against the law of Kind. 

•pb. Phrases. By (by way of), of, through, 
(rarely hi) kind, by nature, naturally ; against or 
otit of kind, contrary to, or in violation of, nature. 

In these phrases the distinction between 3 and 4 tends to 
fade away'. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xiil. 17 para micles to feola. . winS wiS 
gecynde. azooa Hymns vii. 24 (Gr.) pin weorc..purh 
gecymd clypiaS and crist heriao. a itzx 0 . E. Citron. 
(Laud MS.) an. 1107 Manege saedon pet hi on pam moiian 
. .tacna gesawon, & ongean cynde his leoman wexende & 
waniende. c 1200 Ormin 2320 All swa ma?? Godd don pe 
full wel To chlldenn gseness kinde. a 1223 Leg. Hath. 297 
Engles & sawlen, purh pet ha bigunnen, Ahten. .endin purh 
cunde. a 1300 Cursor M, 2889 Oute of kind pe sin was 
don. c 1384 Chaucer H. Fame ii. 241 Every Ryver to the 
see Enclyned ys to goo by kynde. £1386 — Frankl. T. 40 
Wommen of kynde desiren libertee. 1493 Festivall (1513' 
66 b, At mydnyghte our lorde was borne, for by kynde all 
thynge was in peas and rest. 1373 Gamm. Gurton in 
Hazl. Dodsley HI. 210 She is given to it of kind. 1638 
J. Jones Ovids Ibis 35 When bloud toucheth bloud in this 
kind, it is abominable out of kind. 1714 Gay Shepk, Week 
Thursday 37 Last Valentine, the day when birds of kind 
Their paramours with mutual chirpings find. 1792 Burns 
She's Fair <5- Fame ii, Nae ferlie tis tho' fickle she prove, 
A woman has't by kind. 

+ 6. Natural state, form, or condition. Obs. 
a 1000 Boeth, Metr, xxviii. 62 Sona gecerreS ismere . , on 
pis agen gecynd, weorSe'S to wmtere. <21340 Hampole 
Psalter cxviii. 70 Mylk in pe kynd is fayre & cjere, hot in 
lopirynge it waxis soure. a 1380 St. A mbrose 338 in Horstm. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 16 His face .. lyk to snouh hit wox al 
whit, But aftur to his oune kynde [L. ad suam spea'em] 
turned hit. c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) iv. 12 pan sail scho 
turne agayne to hir awen kynde [F. esiai] and be a woman 
[eg 14 in to hir ri3t schappe, Y.fozirmeX 

■pb. In kind, in proper or good condition; out 
of kind, out of order, in bad condition. Obs. 


1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iii. 247 Thi kyngdom porw iiere 
couetyse wol out of kynde wende. £1400 Lan/ranc's 
Cirurg. 2 Of a wounde bollid and out of kynde. 1602 Carew 
Cornwall -^1 The countrie people long retained a conceit, 
that in summer time they weare out of kind. t6z3_CociCERAM 
III. s, V. Issean Ritter, Salmon, which is euer in kind all 
times of the yeare. 

t 6 . A natural quality, properly, or characteristic. 
£888 K. zElfred Boeth, xxxiii. § 5 VSwitan seegaS past 
hio [sio sawul] hsebhe piio gecynd. ..Twa p.ara gecyiida 
habba 3 netenu swa same swa men. c 1220 Besiiaty 15 An 
o 3 er kinde he haueS, wan he is ikindled Stille 113 3 e Teun. 
a 1223 Ancr. R. 126 pe pellican. .haue 3 anoSer cunde; pet 
is, pet hit is euer leane. £1340 Hampole^A’zwjf Tr. S Tlie 
bee has thre kyndis. Ane es that schq es ifeuer ydill. c 1400 
Maundev. (1839) xxx. 302 And thei han this kynde [F. 
nature] that thei lete nothing ben empty among hem. 
f 7. Gender; sex; =Ktn17. (^L.gemis.) Obs. 
azooo PheenLx 356 God ana wat..hu his gecynde by 3 , 
wif hades pe weres. mgSo Virgin Antioch 387 in Horstin. 
Altengl. Leg. (1878) 32 In to wyn Crist torned pe watur, And 
nou he leuep not beohynde For to chaunge monnes kynde 
[L. sextint], 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. iv. 339 As adiectif and 
substantyf vnite asken, Acoidaunce in kynde, in cas and in 
iiumbre. 1531 Robinson tr. jDfozrT UVrys/a 11. ix. (1893) 293 
All they which be of the male kind,, sitte before the goodman 
of ye house, and they of the female kynde before the goodvvyfe. 
1584 Cogan Haven Health (1636) 136 b, The opinion which 
some hold, that eveiy hare should bee of both kindes, that is, 
male and female. 1390 Spenser F. Q. hi. ii. 4_ To aske . . what 
inquest Made her dissemble her disguised kind. 

•|‘b. The sexual organs. (L. naitira.) Obs. rare. 
£1000 zElfric Gen. ix. 23 Sem and Iafeth..beheledon 
heora faederes gecynd [cf. 22 gesceapu]. az-^i^ Life Adam 
no in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 140 Aiper of oper 
aschamed was And hiled her lande wip more and gras. 

■pe. The semen. Obs. rare, 
a 1450 Myrc 1046 Take also wel in niynde, J^f pou haue 
sched pyn owne kynde Slepynge or wakynge. 1352 Huloet, 
Kynde naturall of eueiye thynge, semen. 

8 . The manner or way natural or proper to any 
one; hence, mode of action; manner, way, fashion. 
Freq. in phr. in any, no, some, that, this kmd ; hi 
a kind, in a way. Common in 1 7 th c, ; now anh. 

a 900 O. E, MarlyroL 25 Dec. 2 py geare manig seah . . 
lamb spaecan on meimisc gecynde. a 1000 Salomon Sat. 
499 Swa 3 onne feohteS se feond on feower gecynd. a 1330 
Roland if- V. 310 Britunches of vines Charls sett, In marene 
monep.. As was pe 1131 kende. £1374 Chaucer Troylus ii. 
904 (835) pis pyng slant al in a noper kynde. 1483 Caxton 
G. de la Tour xxi. L iij, An ordenaunce of a mocne sauage 
and wyld guyse and ageynst the kynde of the tyme. _ c 1560 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) iii. 4 Cast 30W to conqueiss luve 
ane vpir kind. 1593 Dravton Eclogues x, 71 The Birds 
and Beasts yet in their simple Kinde Lament for me. 1631 
Gouge Gods Arrows in. § 75. 325 Such was Deboiahs and 
Baraks kind of praising God. 1646 Evance Hoble Ord. 29 
The woike,. tended in a kinde to pods honour. 1691 T. 
H[ale] Acc. New Invent. 31 Being in no kind desirous that 
his Majesty should be undei any Obligation. 171^ Steele 
Tatler No. 47 !• 3, 1 have done Wondeis in this Kind. 1766 
Fordyce Serm. Yng. Wont. Pref., Nothing in the kind . . 
having been endeavoured before. *803-6 Wordsw. Intima- 
tions vi, Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind. 1859 
Tennyson Elaine 321 Mirthful he, but in a stately kind. 

9. Character as determining the class to which 
a thing belongs (cf. sense 13 ) ; generic or specific 
nature or quality ; esp. in phr. in kind (rendering 
L. in gentre or in specie), used with reference to 
agreement or difference between things, and freq. 
contrasted with in degree. 

1628 Ford Lover's Mel. iii. iii, Pray, my lord, [Gives the 
paper-plat] Hold and observe the plot ; ’tis there express’d 
In kind, what shall be now expressed in action. 1663 Butler 
Hud. I. iii. 1279 Though they do agree in kind, Specifick 
difference we find. 1663 Boyle Occas. Rejl. ii. iii. (1848) 
104 ’Tis all one ..whether our Afflictions be the same with 
those of others, in Kind, or not Superiour to them in Degree. 
1827 PoLLOK Course T. viii, All faith was one: in object, 
not in kind, The difference lay. 1868 Nettleship Browning 
ill. 103 There are such wide diffeiences in degree as to con- 
stitute almost differences in kind. 

II. A class, group, or division of things. 

In this branch the senses of kind originally ran closely 
par.illel with those of Kin; but later usage has so differ- 
entiated the words that there is now very little ovei lapping. 

10. A race, or a natural group of animals or 
plants having a common origin; = KiN l 5 . Cf. 
Mankind, etc. 

_£888 _K. zElfred Boeth. xxxv. §4 Nis nan gecynd pe wiS 
hire scippendes wlllan winne buton dysig moii. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 37 Ne forseoh pu naefre pine gewnd. azooo Elene 
735 Ne majg paer manna gecynd of eorSwegum up geferan. 
<21300 Cursor M. 14909 (Gott.) pat he lor manes [Cott. 
mans] kind wil del. 13.. Leg. Rood 145 Til God pat dyed 
for vch a kuynde For Monnes kuynde deyde, £1400 
Desir. Troy 4300 Goddes son of heuyn..come to our kynde 
tliiogh a cleane Maydon. <21377 Sir T. Smith Cmnmw. 
Eng. (1633) 23 Without this society of man and woman the 
kind of man could not long endure. 1502 Shaks. Ven. SfAd. 
1018 Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind. 1610 — Temp, 
v. i, 23 My selfe, one of their kinde, 1667 Milton P. L. 
VI. 73 As when the total kind Of Birds . . Came summond 
over Eden. 2697 Dryden Virg. Georg, i. 95 Whence 
Men, a hard laborious Kind weie born. 1726 G. Roberts 
4 Vrs. Voy. 153 They would sooner starve tlian eat any 
'Thing that lived upon human Kind. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. 
Hist. (1862) I. 239 The Rabbit kind. 1784 Cowper Task 
V. 69 The sparrows, .often scared As oft return, a pert 
voracious kind, 18x6 Bvron Ch. Har. iii. xxxi, Each.. a 
ghastly gap did make In his own kind and kindred. 1876 
Morris Sigurd in. 212 The cunning of the Dwarf-kind. 

b. Used in poetry, with defining word, in the 
general sense of ‘ race’. 

1362 Langl. P. FI. A xi. 282 Poule pe apostil pat no pile 


ne hadde, Cristene kynde to kllle to depe. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, II. i. 80 Fetch forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids 
kinde. 1735 Somerville Chase iii. 309 Thus Mau innum’rous 
Engines forms, t' assail Tlie savage Kind. 1739 Collins 
Ep. Hnnmer 138 Poets ever were a careless kind. 1847 
Emerson Poems (1837) 207 The men are ripe of Saxon kind 
I'o build an equal state. 

'I'C. A class (of human beings or animals) of 
tlie same sex; a sex (in collective sense). Obs. 

1332 Huloet s.v., Sexits fceminetis, womankinde, or the 
female kynde, 156411. lewcl's ApoL Ded., J.'s Wks. iParker 
Soc.) SI Besides the honour ye have done to tlie kind of 
women . . ye have done pleasuie to the author of the Latin 
work. 1607 Dryden Virg. Georg, iii. 332 Far fiom the 
Charms of that alhiiing Kind. 1735 VarssEp, Lady 207 In 
Men, we vaiious Ruling P.TSsions find; In Women, two 
almost divide the kind. 

1 11. A subdivision of a race of the same descent ; 
a family, clan, tribe, etc. Also (with possessive 
pron.). One’s family, clan, kin, or kinsfolk. 
= ICiN 1 I, Kindred 2. Obs. 

£1205 Lay. 23176 King heo wolden hahben of seoluen 
heore cunden. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 3434 King he was of 
westsex, & is ofspring al so, & atte laste pulke kunde alle 
pe opere wan per to. 13.. Minor Poems _/>■. Vernon MS. 
249 At pe giete day of dome..pei schul sitte on twelf 
seges wel And lugge pe twelf kuyndes of Israel. 1513 
Douglas HlneisxM. xiii. 111 I'lie kynd of men discend from 
thir Troianis, Mydlyt with kyn of the Italianis. 2596 
Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. I. 76 The affectione that 
ilk had to his awne kinde. 1697 Drvden Vtrg. Georg. 11 1. 
433 The Parent Wind, Without the Stallion, propagates the 
Kind. 

fb. Offspring, brood, progeny; descendants; 
= Kin 1 I h, Kindred 2 b. Obs. 

£1000 Nartai. Angl. Conscript, (Cockayne) 33 Hyra 
gecynda on weorold btingap. £1230 Gen. ly Ex. 630 And 
or he was on weilde led, His kinde was we! wide spied. 

<2 1300 Cursor M. 14864 Vr crist suld he born o bethieem, 
o dauid kind. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. xix. 224 A book of pe 
olde lawe, pat a-corsed alle couples pat no kynde foith 
biouhte. c 1460 Towneley Myst. vi. qi, I shall thi seede 
multyply, . .The kynd of the shall sprede wide. 1382 N. T. 
(Rhem.) Acts xvii. 28 Of his kinde also we are. 

-f c. A generation ; = Kin ^ i c, Kindred 2 c. 
Obs. rare. 

a 1325 Prose Psalter lxxxviH[l]. 2 Y shal tellen py sope- 
nesses in my moupe fro kynde to kynde. 1326 Tin dale 
Ltike xvi. 8 The chyldren of this worlde are in their kynde, 
wyser then the chyldien of light [so Geneva 1537]. 

f d. Descent, genealogy ; = KinI i d. Kindred 
2 d. Obs. rare, 

c 1330 R Brunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 363 pys ys pe kynde, 
fro gre til gre> Bytwyxten Eneas & Noe. 

12. The family, ancestral race, or stock fiom which 
one springs; = Kin 1 2 , Kindred 3 . arch. 

<21300 Cursor M. 10161 Sir loachim 0 kinges kind Was 
commin. c 1330 Amis -y Aviil. 8 Here faders weie baroiins 
hende, Lordynges y-come of grele kende. c 1386 Chaucer 
Sec. Nun's T, 121 Cecilie . . Was comen of Romayns and of 
noble kynde. 1608 Shaks. Per. v. i. 68 [If she] came of 
a gentie kind and noble stock. 1724 Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. 
(1733) I. 114 My Ciomie is a useful cow And she is come 
of a good kyne. 1816 Scott A nth/, xl, The oyster loves 
the dredging sang. For they come of a gentle kind. 1834-6 
Patmore Angel inHo. n. ii. (1866) 244 Good families aie so, 
Less through their coming of good kind. Than [etc.]. 

13. A class of individuals or objects distinguished 
by attributes possessed in common ; a genus or 
species ; also, in vaguer sense : A sort, variety, or 
description. {=1... genus.) Now the chief sense. 

Something of the kind, something like the thing in 
question: nothing of the kind, nothing at all like it. Of 
a kind, of some sort, not a typical or pei feet specimen of the 
class. 

a 1000 Guihlac 13 (Gr.) Of wlite wendaSwaestina gecyndu. 
<21300 Cursor M. 8040 Bi fiut and leef bath moght man 
see O quatkin kind was ilk[a] tie. 13.. E. E. Allit. P- 
B. 507 He . . henened vp an auter . . & sette a sakerfyse 
per-on of vch a ser kynde. c i<|oo Apol. Loll. 90 pe hepun 
men had sex kyndis of similacris. c 1400 Destr. Troy 8746 
The tabernacle . . was atiryt. .with triet stones, Of all kyndes. 
2329 Supplic. to King (E.E.'T.S.) 22 The Apostle Paul , . 
descrybeth two kyndes of doctrynes. 1652 Culpepper Eng. 
Physic. 8 The most usual Kindes of Apples. 1694 Acc. 
Sev. Late Voy. ir, (171J) 79, I saw but this one of the Kind. 
1732 Berkeley Alciphr. 11. § 7 Suppose you saw a fruit of 
a new untried kind. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1776) IV- 
321 Of the bear, there are three different lcinds._ 1845 M. 
Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 13 Barbarisms and solecisms of all 
kinds abound. 1862 Trollope Orley F. xiv. iiz There was 
never anything of the kind before. 1871 Freeman Norm. 
Conq. (1876) IV. xvii. 55 Something of the kind had been 
done. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2I IV. 6 Before we can reply 
with exactness, we must know the kinds of pleasure and the 
kinds of knowledge. 1895 Scot. Antiq. _X. 79 They had 
haversacks of a kind with them, but very little in them._ 
b. Eccl. In phrase in (imder, f with) one kind, 
both kinds ( = raed.L. species), referring to each 
of the elements (bread and wine) used in the sacia- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

*539 Kot 31 Hen, VIII, c. 14 Whether it be necessary .. 
that al men should be communicate with bothe kindes or 
no. 1635 Pagitt Christianogr. i. iii. (1636J 104 They must 
communicate in both kindes, both of the bread and the 
wine. <21^70 JoRTiN Serm. (1771) V. xiii. 293 The Church 
of Rome gives the Communion in one kind. 1869 Freeman 
Norm. Cong. III. xi. 16 note, Communion in both kinds 
was certainly usual at this time. 1880 Littledale 
Reas, xxviii. 76 Christ is received entire under each kind. 

14. Kind of. Later usage transposes the syntac- 
tical relation in sucb constructions as all kinds of 
trees = ‘ trees of all kinds ’, this kind of thing = 



KIND. 

‘ a thing of this kind For the history of this, see 

Kin 1 6 b. 

As the original genitive phrase was in attrib. relation to 
the following sb., the natural tendency is still to treat all 
kind of, no kind of what kind of etc. tlike ME. alkin, nakin, 
wliaikin'^, and, hence also, the simple kind ^(colloq. kind 
o', kind a, kinder), as an attrib. or adj. phiase qualifying 
the sb. Hence the uses in b, c, d. 

ci^jo K. Estmcre 193 in Percy' i, ReL, He lett for 
no kind of thyng. ig.. Sir Andrew Barton .\xxviii. in 
Surtees Alhc. (188S) 74 They came fore noe kind of tliinge. 
But Sir Andrewe Barton they would see. a 1548 H.-iLt. 
Chron.jHen. Vllfti, Anewekyndeof sicknescame sodenly 
.. into this Isle. 1568 Aschaai Siholent. 11. (Arb. I 157 
A grekysh kind of writing. 1583 T. Watson Centuric of 
Lone xcviii, Learne of me, what kinde a thing is Loue. 
1596 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist. Scot. iv. 244 Vtterlie 
abiecteng al kynd of hope of ony helth. C164S Howell 
Lett, II. liv, ’Twixt the nnd and the Tree there is a Cotton 
or hempy kind of Moss. 1705 Addison Italy Pref., Vast 
Collections of all_ Kinds of Antiquities. _ 1798 Ferriar 
lltusir. Sterne vi. 166 They must be a different kind of 
people. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop ii, In a secret, stealthy 
..kind of way. 1837 Maurice Ep. Si. yolui ii_. 25 See 
whether this is not the kind of thing that he is telling us in 
all of them. Mod. F ew people have any notion what kind 
of life many of the poor live. 

b. The feeling that kind of was equivalent to 
an adj. qualifying the following sb., led to the use 
of all, many, other, these, those, and the like, with 
a plural verb and pronoun, when the sb. was 
plural, as in these kind of men have their use. 
This is still common colloquially, though con- 
sidered grammatically incoirect. 

(Cf. the ME. use of alkin, nianykin, serekin, etc. : see Kin. 
In quot. 1648, other kind is for the eailier ether kin.) 

1383 Wyclif Matt. xiii. 47 A nette sent in to the see, and 
of alle kynd of fishis gedrynge. is ®4 Brief Exant. B iv b, 
It is not lawfull to vse these kinde of vestures. 1386 Ld. 
Burghlev in Lcycester Corr. (Camden) 360 Fittest to 
impeche thos kind of havens. 1605 Shaks. Lear ii. ii. 107 
These kind of Knaues I know, a 1648 Ld. Herbert Hen. 
Vlll (1683) 543 Because of his Nephew's minority, and 
other kind reasons. 1672 Wilkins Nat. Reli^. 378 Of ver- 
tues containing in their very essence these kind of inward 
felicities. 1681 T. Flatman Heraclitus Ridens No. 43 
(1713) II. 27 Such kind of Pamphlets work Wonders with 
the credulous Multitude. 1797 Holcroft Siotberg's Trav. 
(ed. 2) III. Ixxxii. 323 These Itind of barracks.. are. .more 
expensive. Mod. What kind of trees are those ? 

c. A kind of..\K sort of . . ; a (person or thing) of 
a kind ; an individual that is, or may be, included 
in the class in question, though not possessing its 
full charactei istics. 

A kind of genilentan and a genileman 0/ a kind differ 
in that the former e.\presses approach to the type, admitting 
failure to reach it, while the latter emphasizes the non-typical 
position of the individual. Hence, a kind of may be used 
as a saving qualification, as in ‘a kind of knave'. 

1591 Shaks. Two Gent, in, i. 262 , 1 haue the wit to thinke 
my iMaster is a kinde of a knaue. 1598 — Merry IV. i. i. 
21S There is as 'twere a tender, a kinde of tender, made 
a farre-off by Sir Hugh here, ^ 6 ^o Nauborougii Jrnl. 
in Acc, Sev, Late Roy, t, (1711) 81 Very little Grass, 
the Woods are so thick; much kind of long .sedgy Grass. 
1719 De Foe Crusoe ii, xvi, I . . thought myself a kind of 
a monarch. 1734 tr. Rollin's Anc. Hist. (1827) II. ii. no 
Only a kind of huts were built there. i76i Wt:sLnY yrnl. 
10 June, One, a kind of gentleman, seemed displeased. 1824 
Miss Mitford Village Set. i. (1868) 94 Dash is a sort of 
a kind of a spaniel. 1832 L. Hunt Poems, Ponifret's 
‘Choice', A pretty kind of sort of kind of thing, i860 
Tyndall Glac. i. ix. 62 The rock, .bent by the pressure so 
as to form a kind of arch. 

d. colloq. Kind of (vulgarly kind o\ kind a\ 
kinder, etc.) is used adverbially : In a way, as it 
were, to some extent. 

The adverbial use arises out of the adjectival: cf. ‘She 
was a mother 0/ a kind to me ‘ She was a kind 0/ mother 
to me ' she kind o' mothered me 
1843 Dickens Dav. Copp, Ixiii, ‘T'heer's been kiender a 
blessing fell upon us’, said Mr, Peggotty. 1857 Holland 
Bay Path x. 120, I kind a’ backed him down, I thought. 
1861 Lever One of them xvi. 125 This is a kinder droll 
way to welcome a friend. 1871 Ale.xander yohnny Gibb 
i\-. (1893) 56 He's jist a kin' o' daumer't i' the heid like. 
1885 Howells Silas Laphani (i8gi) 1 . 105 Didn’t you like 
the way his sack-coat set? .. kind of peeling away at thy 
lapels'? 1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms xxxl, 
I kinder expected it. Mod. Sc, It had a kind o' sour taste. 
15 . In kind (rendering L. in specie-, see Specie). 
a. In the very kind of article or commodity in ques- 
tion ; usually of payment : In goods or natural 
produce, as opposed to money. 

ifizz Bacon Hen. VII, Mor. & Hist. Wks, (Bohn, i860) 
426 He did.. give the goods of all the prisoners unto those 
that had taken them ; either to take them in kind, or com- 
pound for them. 1670 Walton Lives y. lys His very Food 
and Raiment were provided for him in kind. 1727 Swift 
To Earl 0/ Oxford, The farmers ..Force him to take his 
tythes in kind. niMz Buckle Civiliz. fP&td) III. v. 329 
Their revenues were mostly paid, not in money, hut in 
kind, such as corn, wine and cattle. 

b. Of repayment : In something of the same 
kind as that received. Chiefly y%’'. 

1726 G. Roberts 4 Yrs, Voy. Ded. A ij, Obligations you 
have laid me under, . . I despair of ever having the Opportunity 
to return them, in Kind. 1819 Scott Ivanhoe xli, The best 
of them are most willing to repay my follies in kind. 1867 
Freeman Norm. Conq. I. iv. 199 These incursions were 
more than repaid in kind. 

III. 16. atlrib.ts.'ofComb., as tki'nd-blinda., 
blind by nature; •j- ki'ndlike a., of like nature or 
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chaiacter; natural ; kind payment, payment in 
kind, or in natural pioduce instead of com. 

1608 Sylvester DteBartas 11. iv. iv. Decay Imitating 
right The ’’Kinde-hlinde Beast [the mole], in russet Velvet 
dight. is;ig J. Stubbes GapingGulf B viij b, Shall a French 
hart be *kindlike enough to rule our Queene? 1823 Scott 
Quentin D. vii. It was hut natural and kindlike to help 
j'oiir j'oung kinsman. 1828 P. Cunn’ingh.ym N. S. Wales 
(ed, 3) II, 81 The Rank establishment . . will, in all proba- 
bility, ultimately extirpate even ’’kind payments in pait. 
1883 G. CuLLEY in Trany Highland Soc. A^ric. Ser. iv. 
XV. 7 That pait of my distiict in which the kind payment 
is most developed. 

Kind (koind), a:. Forms; i secynde (?C3’-nde), 
3 i-cunde, kunde, 3-4 cunde, kuynde ; 4-5 
kende, 5 keend ; 3-6 kynde, 3-7 kinde, 4-6 
kynd, 3- kind. [OE. gecynde (:— OTeut. *ga- 
kundjo-z), f. *gakundi-, gecynd nature, ICind sbi\ 

I. Natural, native. 

fl. Of things, qualities, etc.: Natural, in various 
senses. Obs. a. That is, or exists, in accordance 
with naline or the usual course of things ; = 
Kindly a. i a. 

c888 K. yElfrcd Boeth. xxxi.x. § 10 pone dea 5 hu ealluin 
monnum is gecynde to holianne. c 1250 Gen. 4 E.v. 78 His 
firme kinde dei . .Of foure and twenti time r^t j Des frenkis 
inen . . It iiemnen ‘ tin iur natural c 1290 St. Michael 563 
in S. Eng. Leg. I. 315 Bi-tweone somer and wynter . .(lanne 
is jie tondie kuynde Inov. c 1320 Sir Beues (MS. A) 3662 
Kende hit is, wiinman te be Schanifaste and ful of covteisie. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Citron. IVacc (Rolls) io6io Of hyni more 
men fynde In farre bokes, als ys kynde, pan we haue in Jjys 
lond. 1579 Gosson Ephem. Phialo, It is but kinde for 
a Cockes heade to breede a Combe. 

fb. Implanted by nature ; innate; inherent; = 
Kindly a. 1 b. Const, to, for, or dat. Obs. 

Beotuulf 2696 Ellen cy 3 an, craeft and cen 3 u, swa him 
gecynde w®s. triooo Cxdmon's Gen. iqTi (Gr.) Swa him 
cynde waeroii. c 1200 Oiimin 8336 Herode king, . .wass ifell 
maim iiioh, & well it wass liiinm kinde. 1362 Langl. P. PI. 
A. 1. 127 ‘Yit haue I no kuynde knowing’ quod I, ‘ Jsoti 
most teche me betere ^1430 Pol. Rel, f,- L. Poems 198 
And how kinde and propir it is to . On hem to haue 
mercy and pitee. 1522 World <|j- Child in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 
245 All recklessness is kind for thee. 

t c. Naturally pertaining to, or associated with, 
a person or thing; proper, appropriate, fitting; = 
Kindly tr. i c. In later use const. ybr. Obs. 

atom Boeth. Metr, xiii. 63 03 his eft cymeS hire 
yfemesS bi 3 card gecynde. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 5900 p.at 
child . .dude Is kunde ful|>hede. a 1300 Cursor M. 9380 Til 
alkin thing he gafe, pair kinde scrud al for to haue. C1374 
Chaucer Troylus iv. 768 (740) How sholde a plauiite or 
lyues creature, Lyue with-oute his kynde noriiure ? c 1400 
Dcstr. Troy Prol. 70 A Roniayti. .That Cornelius was cald 
to hi,s kynde name. 1540 Hyrde tr. Vines' Insir. Chr. 
IVom. (isg2)X ij, No honest women . . butsuchas be shain- 
lesse, and worthy of kind rebuke. 1M3 J. Beal Let. in 
Boyle's Wks. (1772) VI. 357 What hay is kindest for sheep. 
1694 Westm.ycott Script. Herb. 9 Cyder is a kind vehicle 
andproper menstruum for medical matters, 
i* 2 . a. Belonging to one by right of birth , 
descent, or inheritance; lawful, rightful; = Kindly 
a. 2. Obs. 

atma Daniel 3 gefrtegn ic Hebreos .. cyningdom habban, 
swa him gecynde wses. ciaos Lay. 18158 Nim Jzu bene 
kine-helmj he is b® icunde. cigzo Sir Beues (MS. A) 
2940 5if ich mi^te wib eni ginne Fie kende eritage to 
whine. C1470 Henry Wallace x. 1055 .^nd tak the croun ; 
till ws it war kyndar. To bruk for ay, or fals Ediiuard it war. 
1570 Satir. Poems Reform, xiii. 130 .. Baneist his Gud- 

schir from his kynde heritage. 

+ b. Native (country or language). Obs. 

CI250 Cen. 4 Ex. 1279 [It] was nogtis kinde lond. 13.. 
R. Glouc (Rolls) 7544 (MS. ( 3 ) In jie world ne Ls. . countrey 
none pat he ne holdep his kynde speche, bote engelond now 
one. c *440 Eng. Cong. Irel. 7 Alan thynkyth no Place so 
Myriy lyghtly as in his Kynd Place. 1513 Douglas rEncis 
V. xiii. 82 As thi kind ground and cuntre naturale. 

j* 3 . Of persons. Obs. a. Lawful, rightful (lord, 
heir, tenant, etc.). Cf. Kindly a. 3. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. i. 6 Gotan . . hmfdan him gecynde 
cyningas twegen. a noo 0 . E. Chron. (Laud AIS.) an. 1014 , 
Him nan leofre hlaford nmre ponne heora gecynde hlaford. 
1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 6429 pe kunde eirs to bitraye. e 1320 
Sir Beues (MS. A) 1398 Arisep vp..And wolcomeb 5our 
kende lord, c 1440 Bone Flor. 1259 And crowne Mylys my 
brodur.. For kyndyst heyre ys hee. 

tb. Native; = Kindly a. 3b. Also with to. 
rare. Obs. 

1207 _R. Glouc. (Rolls) 851 Many kimdemen of Jzis loud 
Alia king Leir hulde also. Ibid. 937 b® kunde vole of be 
lond adde to horn onde. 1375 B \rbour Bruce i.x. 448 Thai 
war kynde to the cuntre. 

t c. Having a specified character by nature, or 
a specified status by birth ; by birth, natural, horn. 

c 1350 Will. Palertie 341 A kowherde, sire, of pis kontrey 
is my kynde fader. Ibid. 513 pou^h he were komen of no 
ken, hut of kende cherls. 1484 Caxton Fables of AEsop v. 
V, Suche siipposeth to be moche wyse whiche i,s a kynd and 
a very foole. 1589 Gueenf. Menaphon (Arb.) 63 , 1 thought 
no lesse . . that you would proue such a kitide kistrell. 

td. Related by kinship ; of kin (?'<?); one’s own 
(people). Obs. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8240 pe .sara2ins..weiide towarti 
antioche, to helpe hor kunde blod. 1387-8 'I', Usk Test. 
Lme I. vi. (Skeat) 1 . 49 Flow turned the Romaine Zeodories 
fro Jhe Romaine,s, to be with Hanibnll ayenit his kind 
nacion. 1509 Barclay Shyp of Folys (1874) I. 285 Than 
.shall he revvarde them in heven right gloriously So mayst 
thou be callyd unto thy maker kynde. 

II. Of good birth, kind, nature or disposition. 


KIND. 

(Sense 4 fornisthe link between I and II. Cf. L. generasusi) 
4. fa. Well-born, well-bred, of generous or gentle 
birth, gentle {pbsi). b. Of a good kind ; hence, good 
of its kind, having the natural (good) qualities 
well developed. Now only dial. Cf, Kindly a. 4 . 

c 1250 Cen, 4- E.v. 1451 Ysaac he let al his god, For he was 
bigeten of kinde blod. C1300 St. Margaiete 2 Ibore heo 
was in Antioche, icome of cunde blod. 1393 Langl. P. PI. C. 

III. 29 Ne on croked kene pome kynde fygys wexe. a 1400-50 
A lexander 2.\5g pai crosse ouir toward pekyng, as kyndraen 
[Dubl. MS. kene menjsuld. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 
58 The kindest Alastife, when he is clapped on the back, 
lighteth best. <11656 Hales Gold. Rem. (1688) 218 As 
Men giaff Apples and kind fruits upon Thorns. 1756 P. 
Browne yatnaiia 136 It is a hardy and kind pasturage. 
iSgo Gloucester Gloss., Kind, healthy, likely, in perfection, 
thriving. A kind barley is one that malts well. 1891 S. C. 
Scrivlner Our Fields Cities 143 The cultivation so far 
having been perfect, the barley crop will be ‘ kind ’. 

6 . Of persons : Naturally well-disposed ; having 
a gentle, sympathetic, or benevolent nature; ready 
to assist, or show consideration for, others; 
t generous, liberal, courteous {obs.'). Also of dis- 
position. (This (with c and d) is now the main sense.) 

ei 1300 Cursor M. 20033 Sua kind, ar pou pat pou nu will 
mi wil a-lou. c 1386 Chaucer Clerk's T. 796 How gentil and 
how kynde Ye semed, by youre speche, and youre visage. 
c *430 Syr Tryam. 240 An olde knyght . . That curtes was 
and kynde. 1567 Glide >5- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 19 We thank 
our God baith kynde and liberall. i6ia Shaks. Temp. iii. 
iii. 20 Giue vs kind keepers, heauen.s. *68i Deyden Sp. 
Friar Prol. i Now, luck for us, and a kind hearty pit. 1732 
Porn Ep. Cobham t. 110 Who does a kindness, is not there- 
fore kind. 1781 Cowper Truth 251 Some mansion . . By 
some kind, hospitable heart possessed. 1849 AIacaulay 
Hist. Eug. iii. 1 . 424 We have .. become, not only a wiser, 
but also a kinder people. 

fig. 1576 G AscoiGNi: Philomene (Arb.) 98 Could no kinde 
coale, nor pitties sparke Within thy brest be plaste. 1634 
Milton Comns 187 Such cooling fruit As the kind hospitable 
Woods provide. 1676 Dryden Aurengz. m. 1 . 1502 Your 
kinder Stars aNoblerChoicehavegiv'n. 1704P0PC Windsor 
For. S3 In vain kind seasons swelTd the teeming grain, 1840 
Dickens Old C.Shop i, N igh t iskinder in this respect than day. 

f b. \^'ell or favourably disposed to ; bearing 
good will to. Obs, 

1664 Chas. II in Carta right Madame (iSg.p 175 The Comte 
de Gramont will give you this, and he will tell you how kind 
I am to you. i666 Sir J. Talbot Let. in Sliugsby's Diary 
(1836) 369, I hope you are not soe little kind to mee as to 
censure this freedome I use. i68o-go Temple Ess., Ireland 
Wks. 1731 1 . 125 It is. .little to be hoped, that a Breach with 
Spain should make us any kinder to the War than vve were. 

( 3 . Exhibiting a friendly or benevolent disposition 
by one’s conduct to a person or animal. Also fg. 

c 1315 SiioRCHAM 90 Ha wole be the so kende, He wole be 
fo to thyne fon. And frend to ihyne frende. 1362 Langl. 
F. PI. A. XI. 243 pat is, iche cristene man be kynde to oper, 
And sipen hem to helpe. ?i5o7 Communyc. (W. de W.) 
B iij, Euer the kynder to me thou arte Tpe more unkynder 
I am agayne. 1590 Shaks. Mtds. N. iii. i. 167 Be kinde and 
cuiteous to this Gentleman. 1606 •— Ant. (J- Cl, 111. ii. 40 
The Elements be kind to thee. 1707 Lady M. W. Montagu 
Lei. to A nne Worlley 2 May, I hope you intend tobe kinder 
to mo this summer than you were the last. 1807 Crabbe 
Par. Reg. iii. 842 Kind to the poor, and ah 1 most kind to 
me. 1840 Dickens Barn. Rudge (1849) 96/1 ‘ You had as 
good be kinder to me '. .said Hugh. iMod. They were e.x- 
ceedingly kind ; they insisted upon our staying till out 
clothes were dry. 

d. Of action, language, etc. : Arising fiom or 
displaying a kind disposition. 

C1400 Dcstr. Troyziss Flyche coniforth he caght ofpaire 
kynd speche. 1551 Crowley Pleas. Pain 27 You . . gaue 
me woidis curleyse and kynde. 1670 Earl Anolf.sey in 
\2th Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. App, v. 15 My soiine is_ at 
Newmarket .. or else would acknowledge your Ladyship’s 
kind mention of him. 1770-81 Johnson L. P., Milton Wks. 
II. t-yi, Paradise Lost into open view with sufficient 

security of kind reception. 1846 Tennyson In Mem. (1897) 
239 Your kind letter gave me very sincere pleasure. 

6 . Of persons, their actions, etc. : Affectionate, 
loving, fond; on intimate terms. Also euphe- 
mislically. Now rare exc. dial. 

X297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 724 pine sostren ssollep abbe al, vor 
hor hcvte is so kunde, & pou ssalt vor pin vnkundhede be 
out of al min munde. cijso Will. Palerne 3474 Wip 
clipping & kessing & alle kinde dedu.s. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. 
(W. de W. xs3i) 4 b, If they had ben kymde & louynge to 
god. 1594 Constable Diana viii. i. Women are kind by 
kind, but coy by fashion. 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India P. 
no "The next Moon their Women flock to the Sacred Wells ; 
where, they say, it is not difficult to persuade them Jo he 
kind. 1704 Pope Autumn 52 Do lovers dream, or is my 
Delia kind? 1735 — Ef Lady 94 A Spark loo fickle, or 
a Spouse too kind. 1825 Brockeit, Kind, intimate — not 
hind, at enmity'. _ 1870 Tennyson Windozu 184 Stiles where 
we stay’d to be kind, Meadows in which we met. 

+ 7. Acceptable, agreeable, pleasant, winsome; 
= Kindly a. 6. Obs. 

In early use transl. L. grains, which in med.L. had the 
sense of'gentle, kind’ a.s well ax its correctsenseof'pleasing’. 
In later use passing into fig. use of S, S d. 

c 1340 Cursor M. 6509 (Tnn.) pis moyses was dere & kynde 
To god. 1398 Trevlsa Barth. De P. R. xvii. xcvii. (Tolleni. 
MS.), This flexe is noujt nioste stronge, but..perof is kynde 
[L, graiissim.B] vestiraentes made for prestes. 1703 Rowe 
Cllyss. I. i, g8, I have the kindest Sounds to bless your 
Ear with. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. (1S62) 1. 15 lliough at 
a kinder distance. 

8. Grateful, thankful. Obs. exc. dial, 
c 1450 tr. De Imitationc n. x. 54 Be kynde perfore for 
a litel pinge, & pou shall be worpi to take gretter. 1530 
Palsgr. 3i6/'j Kynde that temembrelh a good torne,^/-a?. 
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KINDLER, 


1:56^ Homilies n. Time of Praya' i, (1859) 339 He should | 
declare himself thankful and kind, for all those benefits, 
tfiio B. JoNSON AlcJt. V. iv, Soh. Why doe you not thanke 
her Grace 7 Dap. I cannot speake, for ioy. Sob. See, the 
kind wretch 1 1877 N. W. Line. Gloss. v., l’_m very kind 
to Mrs. . .'cause she sent me them coals i' th’ winter. 

9. dial. OX tecim. Soft, tender; easy to work. 

1747 W. Hooson Miner s Did. U ij b, We drive at the 
Vein Head in the first Place, because there it is likely 
that the Vein may be the most Kind or Leppey. 1828 
Ciaven Dial., Kind, .soft. ‘As kind as a glove.’ Kind- 
harled, soft-haired, 1831 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 
243 To distinguish between hard and kind steel, that is, 
between steel that has been more or less carbonated. 1848 
Keary in ^rnl. R. Agric. Soc. IX._ n. 425 Breeders .. are 
now fully alive to the importance of kind hair and good flesh 
in a feeding beast. 1883 Greslev Gloss, Coal Mining 1^7 
Kind generally signifies tender, soft, or easy to work. 

III. \Q.ks,adv. = Kindly. (Hereperh. belongs 
the phr. to take it kind.) Now colloq. or vtdgar. 

1607 Shaks. Timoii l. ii. 225, 1 take all, and your seuerall 
visitations So kinde to heart, ryzg Ramsay Gent. Sheph. 

I. i, Ye .. wha have sae kind Redd up my ravelM doubts. 
lySo H. Walpole Lett. (1845) II. 354 He took_.it mighty 
kind, 1781 Johnson 3 June_ in Boswell, Tell him, if he’ll 
call on me.. I shall take it kind. 1800 Mrs. Hervey 
Mouriray Pam. III. 102 All this would be mighty well .. 
if Lady C. behaved kind and tenderly to you. 1849 Dickens 
Dav. Copp. xlil, ‘ How kind he puts it 1 ' said Uriah, 

IV. 11 . Comb., as kind- minded, -tempered, 
-Ihoughted, -witted\ kind-contending', kind-cruel. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. XII. 109 Naniore kan a kynde witted 
man.. Come for al his kynde witte to crystendome and be 
saued. iggi Sylvester Die Bartas i. vi. 48 Pierc’t with 
glance of a kinde-cruell eye. 1727-46 Thomson Sunmer 
39 The kind-temper’d change of night and day. 1728-46 
— Spring sg6 The thiush And woodlark o’er the kind- 
contending throng Superior heard. 1858 Faber S^ir, 
Confer. (1870) 25 The kind-thoughted man has no.. self- 
importance to push. 

t Kind, V. Obs. rare. 

1 . [app. f. prec. adj.] traits. 1 To treat kindly. 

<2x450 Knt.de la Tour (1868) 112 The hynde . . whanne the 

model of other bestis be slaine, yet wolle she gladly of her 
gentille nature norishe the yonge..and kindithe hem tille 
they may susteine hem sclff. 

2. [f. Kind j6.] In pa, pple. Sprung, begotten. 

? pseudo-arch, 

1596 Spenser F, Q. v. v. 40 Not borne Of Beares and Tygre.s, 
nor so salvage mynded As that.. She yet foigets that she 
of men was kynded. 

Kindcough, erron. variant of Kinkcough. 
tKrnded, >'are. [f. KiNDj/i. -f -ed^.] In 
comb. Of (suck a) kind, as lean- ki tided. 

i6ox_J. Harrington inMonthly Rev. XLII.SS Many 
lean kinded beastes and some not unhorned. 

Kinder ofi see Kind sb, 14 d. 
Kindergarten (ki-ndsjgaut’n). [a, Ger. 

Kindergarten, lit. ‘ children’s gaiden A school 

for the instruction of young children according 
to a method devised by Friedrich Frobel (1783- 
1852), for developing the intelligence of children 
by interesting object-lessons, exercises with toys, 
games, singing, etc. 

J‘ Johannes Range . .iadk refuge in England in iSjo, and, 
with the assistance of his wife, establishec|^at his house 
a kinder-garten.' Allibone iJzcf. Aictkors.) 

i8sa Motley Corn. (i88g) I. v. 143 Mary has not yet found 
a school. We have sent her to a kindergarten. 18547?^. 
to Governor of Connecticut in Encyd. Brit, XIV. 80 The 
first kindergarten was' opened at Blankenbnrg, near Rudol- 
stadtj in 1S40. 1855 Ronge {title) Practical Guide to the 
English Kinder Garten. 1878 N. Anier. Rev, CXXVI. 
370 Such as would be of use in a Kindergarten. 

Hence Ki’nderga rten, -ga rtenize vbs., to em- 
ploy the kindergarten method ; Ki'iiderga;xtener 
(-gSirtner), a kindergarten teacher; Ki'uderga^r- 
tenisju, the kindergarten system. 

1872 Daily News i Aug., You have been reading thatarticle 
on Kinder Gartenism. [1881 Fitch Z-rcA TVac/twzr igS Your 
thorough going Kindergdrtner.) 1889 Jriil. Ednc. i Aug. 
410/2 A band of kindergarteners who teach them the rudi- 
ments of education. 1893 J. Strong New Era xv. 340 
There is.. no sectarian rvay of kindergartening. 
Kinderkin(d, obs. variants of Kilderkin. 
t Ki'ndhead. Obs. rare. Forms : see Kind a. 
[f. Kind a. -I- -HEAD.] a. Kinship, b. Kindness. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 756 )>e king of scotlonde vor reujje 
& for kundhede [v. rr. kundede, kyndehede, kuyndhede] 
Hym nonr to hym in to his hows. Ibid. 10589 Heyemen 
of engelond-.Vor kundede hor herte to king henry here. 
Ibid, 11834 Vor kundede of blode. 

Kind-hearted, a. [Kind a. ii.] Having 
naturally a kind disposition. 

1S3S CovERDALE Song 3 Childr. 67 O geue thankes ihei- 
fore vnto y" Lorde : for he is kynde harted, ci6oo Shaks. 
Sonn.x, Be., gracious and kind. Or to thy selfe atleastkind 
harted pi one. i68r Dryden Prol. Univ. Oxford b. Of our 
sisters, all the kinder-hearted fare] To Edenburgh gone. 1787 
Sir J. Hawkins fohnson 336 He was by nature a friendly 
and kind-hearted man. i860 G. H. K. in Vac. Tour, 116 
Donald, kindest-hearted and keenest of stalkers. 

Hence Kindhea'xteduess. 

1583 Golding Calvin on Deut. Ii. 303 That God had no 
pitie nor kindeheartednesse. a 1735 Arbuthnot Gulliver 
Decypherdyixx.. Wks, 1751 1. 84 Noted for her kindhearted- 
ness to her Husband's Patients. _ 1896 Anne Elliott Ld. 
Harborough II. 264 All this gratified her importance.. and 
also her kindheartedness. 

t Ki'ndlaik. Obs. rare, [f. ICind a. + -laik.] 
Kindness, 


<r 1400-50 Alexander (Juat hounte jzou shew is, (Juat 
curtassy & kyndlaike I ken alto-gediie. 

Kindle (ki-nd’l), sb. Forms : 3 kundel, pi. 
-les, 4 pi. kyndlas, -(e)lis, 5 -yll, kindil, 7, 9 
kindle. [Appears in early ME. (along with the 
cognate Kindle vP) : app. a deriv. of cynd~, stem 
of gecynd. Kind sb. Cf. G. kind child.] 
f 1 . a. The young (of any animal), a young one. 
b. collect. A brood or litter (of kittens). Obs. 

c 1220 Bestiary (Elephant) 620 Danne 5e sal hire kindles 
beren. In water 5e sal stonden. a 1225 Aticr. R. 8z Heo is 
neddre kundel. Ibid. 200 pe Neddre of attri Onde haue[S] 
seoue kundles. C1380 Wvclip Wks. (1880)2 Joon baptist 
and ciist clepede hem ypocritis and serpentis and addir 
kj’ndles. i486 Bk. St. Albans Fvj, A Litter of welpis, a 
kyndyll of yong Cattis. 1688 R. Holsie Armoury 11. 132/1 | 
[A company of] Cats [is] a Kindle. [An error of Holme.] j 
2 . In kindle (of a hate) : With young. 

1877 Daily News 23 July 2 A fine hare, and.. a doe in 
kindle. Mod, Advt. 3 pure Belgian hare does, in kindle. 1 
Kindle (kind’l), w.l Forms; a. 3 kundlen, 
kindlen, (()m. kinndlenn), 3-5 kiudel(l, kyn- 
del(l, -il(l, -yl(l, (4 kinl-, kynl-), 5-6 kyndle, 
5- kindle {inod.Sc. kynnle, kinnle). 0 . 4-(S 
kendyl, (6 Sc. -yll), 5-6 Sc. -ill. [app. f. ON. 
kynd-a to kindle {trans. and intr.') + -le ; cf. ON. 
kyndill a candle, torch.] 

In most of the senses uf may be added as an intensive. 

1 . trans. To set fire to, set on fire, ignite, light 
(a flame, fire, or combustible substance). 

c 1200 Ormin 16135 Hat lufess (ir..Iss kinndledd i jiatt 
herrte. <2x300 E. E. Psalter xVxi. 9 Koles. .Kindled ere of 
him glouand. <■1300 Ha.velok^i$ Stickes kan ich breken 
and kraken. And kindlen ful vyel a fyr. 1388 Wyclif 
Jiidg.xv. 4 He..boond broiidis in the myddis, whiche he 
kj'ndlid with fier. 01/^7^ Rauf Coil^car laj Dame, .kendill 
on ane fyre. 1484 Caxton Fables of PEsop i. xiii, [He] put 
to gyder grete habondance of straws.. and kyndeled it with 
fyre. 1582 Sianyhurst jEneis i. (Arb.) 24 Soom doe set 
on caldrons, ootheis doe kendel a bauen. 1607 Shaks. 
Cor. III. i. 197 Fie, fie, fie, this is the way to kindle, not to 
quench. 1646 Boyle Let. to Marcotnbes 22 Oct., Wks. 1772 

I . p. xxxi, These two flints are striking such sparks, as are 
likely to kindle a fine bonfire for the English. 1707 Watts 
Hymn ’Come Holy Spirit, Heavenly Dove' i, Kindle a 
Flame of sacred Love In these cold Hearts of ours. 1732 
Berkeley Alciphr r. § 11 A man must be a long time 
kindling wet straw into a vile smothering flame. 1800 tr. 
Lagrange's Chem. 1 . 40 Kindle the phosphorus with apiece 
of bent iron brought to a state of ignition in the fire. 1863 
B’e. a. Kemble Resid. in Georgia 31 Bidding the elder 
boys and girls kindle up the fire._ 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. 

II. 122 Wordsworth seeras_ to kindle his own poetic flame 
like a blind man kindling his own fire, 

2 . intr. Of a fire, flame, or combustible matter : 
To begin to burn, catch fire, burst into flame. 

<*1225 Auer. R. 296 pe sparke..kecche 5 more fur. .And 
he deouel blowecS to from het hit erest kundleff, a 1300 E. E. 
Psalter lxxvii[i], 25 [21] Fire kmdeled ful brinnand Jxare In 
lacob. 149S Trevisds Barth, De P. R, xvii. iv. (W, de W.) 
606 Gleymy fatnesse. .of this tree Abies kyndh’th full soone 
and brennyth wyth lyght leyle. a 1533 Lu. Berners Gold, 
Bk. M. A uret. (1546) P iij b, In great thycke and dry busshes, 
the fyre.s kendle moste easyly. 1679 Bedloe Popish Plot 15 
They know not how U [a fire] came to kindle there. 1719 
Young II. i. Think not, Mandane, this a sudden start; 

A flash of love, that kindles and expires. 1820 W. Irving 
Sketch Bk. I. 45 A spark of heavenly fire.. which kindles 
im and blazes in the hour of adversity. 1848 C. Bronte 
y. Eyre xii, My eye. .caught a light kindling in a window. 

3 . fig. trans. a. To inflame, excite, rouse, inspire 
(a passion or feeling), 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6791 And sal mi wrath be kindeld sua. 
c 1380 Wyclif Set. ivies. II. 240 J>is wolde kyndele oonhede 
and love. <t 1450 Knt. de la Tour (1868) 64 It is the synne 
of pride, and engenderitbe and kendelithe lechery. 1547-8 
Ordre of Commvnion 9 We kyndle Gods wrathe ouer vs, 
1638 Penit. Conf, viii. (1657) 235 Kindling in liis heart faith, 
whereby he is justified. 1759 Robertson Hist. Scot. ii. Wks. 
1813 I. 145 The protestant annj', whenever it came, kindled 
or spread the ardour of reformation. 1874 Green Short 
Hist. iii. § s. 141 The wholesale pillage kindled a wide 
spirit of 1 esistance, 

"b. To inflame, fire, excite, stir up (a person, the 
mind, etc.) ; to make ardent or eager. Const, 
t in (t of ) , to, or with inf. 

a 1300 Cursor PI, 19436 (Cott.) Eth es t.o kindel jiat es 
kene. c 1340 Ibid. 15390 (Trin.) Of al venym and of envye 
ful kyndeled he was. C1440 Pol. Ret. tg L. Poems (ed; 2) 
227/620 Kindele bou me in charitee. a 1547 Surrey Asneid 
II. 131 This kindled us more egre to enquire. i6oo Shaks. 
A. V. L. I. i. 179 Nothing remaines, but that I kindle the 
boy thither. 1657 Trapp Comm. Nehem. i, 4 These good 
men. .by mutual confidence kindle one another. 1775 John- 
son Tax. HO Tyr. 21 Some discontented Lord . . would . . have 
quickly kindled with equal heat a troop of followers. 1824 
Byron Jfucui xvi. xli, The thrilling wires Died from the 
touch that kindled them to sound. 187X R. Ellis Catullus 
xvi. 9 It shall kindle an icy thought to courage. 

c. To arouse or give rise to (tcare, trouble, 
etc. {obs,), war, strife). 

a 1300 Cursor M, 24149 Ye luus bat kindeld all bis care. 
ctgei Melr. Horn, 37 Thai kindel baret wit baebiting. 
<ri47o Golagros ^ Gaw, xi2t It semyt be thair contenance 
that kendillit wes care. 15x3 Douglas eEneis ix. viii. gg 
As scho thus kyndillis sorow and wo. 1567 Satir. Poems 
Reform. xL 48 Throw the is kendlit ciuil weir. 1761 Hume 
Hist. Eng. II. xxix. 151 He took measures for kindling a 
war with England. 1764 Goldsm. Hist, Eng. in Lett. 
U772) I- 95 The wars that were now kindled up between 
England and France. 1847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Servia 
312 Time was gained for kindling the revolution in the 
neighbouring districts. 


4 . intr. a. Of passion or feeling (fcare or 
trouble): To rise, to be aroused, to be excited. 

<r X340 Cursor M, 6791 (Trin.) penne shal my wreche kyndel 
\other MSS. be kindeld]. a 1352 AIinot in Pol. Poems (Rolls) 

I. 62 Rough-fute riveling, now kindels thi care, a 1400-50 
Alexander 2724 Myn angire on bine arrogance sail at pe 
last kindill. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit IVe/nen 94 Quheu 
kissis me that caiybald, than kyndillis all _my soiow. 1788 
Gibbon Deal, i]- F. xlii. (1869) II. 553 Their mutual resent- 
ment again kindled. 1845 M. Pattison Ess. (1889) 1. 18 As 
their fury kindled, they pushed into the nave of the building. 

b. To become inflamed, ardent, or warm ; to 
glow with pcTSsion or excitement; to become eager 
or animated. 

cxe,oa Destr. Troyhgrs Then Alcanus, the kyng, kyndlit 
in yre. 1513 More_ in Grafton Chiou. (1568) II. 775 The 
Queene. .began to kindle and chafe, and speake .sore byting 
wordes. 1666 Bunyan Giace Ab. § 91 'The woids began 
thus to kindle in my spirit. 1794 Godwin Cal. Williams 17 
We are both apt to kindle, warm of lesentment. 1820 W. 
Irving Sketch Bk. II. 97 He kindled into warmth with the 
ardour of his contest. x888 Burgon Lives 12 Gd. Men II. 
xii. 383 Very pleasant it was. .to see the dear fellow kindle 
at the mention of Hebron and Jerusalem, 
c. To spread like fiie. Obs. rare, 

<21350 St. Platthcw 28 in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1881) 
132 pemeiuailes of bir mawmettes two Thwrgh all pc cuntie 
kindeld so. 

5 . trans. To light up as with fire ; to make 
i bright or glowing. Also with up. 

1715-20 Pope Iliad rr. 537 The fires expanding..Slioot 
their long beams, and kindle half the skies. 1852 Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xxii, One of those intensely golden 
sunsets which kindles the whole horizon into one blaze of 
glory, i860 Hawthorne Plarb Faun 364 Brilliant costumes 
largely kindled up with scarlet. 1881 Freeman AA Venice 
95 The mighty campanile of Spalato rises, kindled with the 
last rays of sunlight, 

b. intr. To become glowing or bright like fire. 

1797 Campbell Wounded Hussar iii, Dim was that eye, 

. . That melted in love, and that kindled in war ! 1810 

Southey Kehama vii. v, The Orient, . . Kindles as it re- 
ceives the rising ray. 1823 F. Clissold Ascent Mt. Blanc 
23 The western arc of the misty circle kindled, from a rosy 
to a deep reddening glow. 1865 Kingsley Ilerew. xvii. 
Hereward s face reddened and his eyes kindled. 

Hence Kindled (krnd’ld) ppl. a, 

c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 275/1 Kynlyd, as iyyx . accensus, 
succcHsus. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorboducn.n. (1847) 
120 The fiery stedes did drawe the flame With wilder ran- 
don through the kindled skies, C1632 Poem in Aihensewn 
No. 2S83. 121/3 When the furious Doggstarr raves through- 
out The Spanish soyle, which smoakes like kindled flax. 
1767 Sir W. Jones Seven Fountains in Poems {1777) 48 The 
magick water pierc’d his kindled brain. 1898 Daily News 
2 5/5 The kindled sentiments of the Spaniards. 

Kindle (ki‘nd’ 1 ), v.'^ Now dicil. Forms: 3 
kundlen, 5 kyndlyn, kyndel, -il, (6 -yll), 6-6 
kyndle, 7 kindel(l, 6-8 kindle; 4-6 kendle; 
4 kynel-, kinel-, 5 kynle(n, kinlyn, 8 kinnel, 
9 dial, kinnle, kennel. [Cf, Kindle ji{.] trans. 
Of a female animal : To bring forth, give birth to 
(young). Also fig. 

CI220 Bestiary 16 Wanne he is ikindled Stille 113 Se leun. 
<1:1225 After, k. 328 Euerich on [sin] kundleS more and 
wurse kundles ben be sulue moder. a 1300 E. E. Psalter 
vii. 15 Bihald, he kyneld \v. r. kineled] un-rightwisnessc, On- 
fang sorwe and bare wickednesse. 1579-80 North Plutat ch 
(1895) III. 275 A rat was taken full of young, and kendled 
five young rats in the trappe. x6oo Shaks. A. V. L. iii. ii. 
i 358 As the Conie that you see dwell where shee is kindled. 

I 1725 Bradley Fam. Diet. s. v. Rabbit. When a Doe has 
I kinnell'd one Nest, and thenkinnell’d another, the firstmust 
1 be taken from her. 

b. absol. (Of hares or rabbits.) 
c 13x0 Prophecy (MS. Harl. 2253) in Thomas Erceld. (187s) 
Introd. 18 When hares kendles ojie herston. 1486 Bk. ht. 
Albans E iij, Now of the hare . . Other while he is male. . 
And otlrer while female and kyndelis by kynde. _ 153c 
Palscr. 598/2 A konny kyndylleth every nioneth in the 
j'ere. 1614 Markham Cheap Husb. (1623) 131 The Females 
[of Rabbits or Conies] after they have kindled, hide their 
j'oung ones. 178X W. Blane Ess. Hunt. (1788) 102 The 
Doc makes choice of some thick dry brake.. to kindle in. 
1810 Treat, Live Stock 170 (E. D. D.) The males or bucks 
should be parted fiom the does, or females, till the latter 
kindle. i8z8 Craven Dial., Kinnle, to bring forth young, 
■fc. inlr. To be born. Obs. rare, 
a X400-50 Alexander 6g6 fat euer he kyndild [Dubl. MS. 
come] of his kynde kend he bot litill. 

t Ki’ndle-coal. Obs. [f. Kindle vfi + Coal.] 
A kindler of strife ; a mischief-maker, Cf. next. 

1632 Sherwood, Kindle-cole (or stirre-suit). 1635 R. N. 
Camden s Hist. Eltz. iv. an. 42. 534 Esse.x . . hearkened to 
Cuffe and other kindle-coles of sedition. 1650 Hubbert 
Pill Formality 5 Art thou a kindle-coal aiid an incendiaiy i 
1655 GurnallCA?-. in Arm. 1. 175 In these civil wars among 
Saints, Satan is the great kindle-coal. 

t Ki'ndle-lire. Obs. [f. as prec. -1- Fibe. Cf. 
F. boute-fieu.'] ~ Kindle-coal. 

1601 Daniel Civ. Wars vi. xiii, Warwick.. The faiall 
kindle-fire of those hot dales. 1613-18 — Coll. Hist. Eng. 
(1626) 42 The Bishop .. became the onely kindle-fire to set 
them all into more furious combustion. _ ifissCuRNALLC/zy- 
in Arm. xxv. § 4 Such a kindlefire sin is that the flames it 
kindles fly. .from one nation to another. 

Kindler (ki-ndloi). [f. Kindle v.ik -eeI.] 

1 . One who kindles; one who sets anything on fire. 
<1x450 Knt, de la Tour (1868) 54 Delycious metes and 
drinkes. .kindelers of the brondes of lecherye._ 1483 Cath. 
Angl. 203/2 A hyndyller, incensor, incendiarius. 1600 
Fairfax Tasso xvui. Ixxxv, A sudden .. blast The flames 
against the kindlers backv’ard cast. 1726 Cavallier Mein. 
i. 99 They discover’d great F'ites every where, but cou d 
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not find out the Kindleia of them. 1821 Bybon Diary in 
Juan I. cxiv. note iWkb. 1S46), The kindler of this dark 
lantern. 

2 . One who or that which inliames, incites, or 
stirs np. 

*S77"87 Holinshed Chron. III. iS4/2The sedition (where- 
of he hiiTjselfe had been# no small kindler). i63(> J. Cobdet 
Ungird, Scot. Arm. 27 Be not the kindlers of this unlawfull 
war. 1714 Gay Trivia m. 321 Kindlers of liot, enemies 
of sleep. 1878 iV. Amcr. Rev. CXXVII. 497 The kindler 
of endless wars. 

3 . Something that will hindle readily, used for 
lighting a fire. 

x8sr S. Judd Margaret \\.i Put some kindlers under the 
pot i8s4 Knight Once upon a TimeW. 276 In those days 
there was a bundle of green sticks called a kindler, which 
no power but that of the bellows could make burn. 

b. An arrangement to assist in kindling the fire 
in a stove (Knight Diet. Aleck. 1875). 

Kindless (kai-ndles), a. [f. Kind sb. + -less.] 
fl. Without natural power, affection, feeling, 
etc. ; unnatural. Obs. rare. 

c 1200 Ormin 2310 Elysaba;|j . . p.itt tawass swijie winntiedd 
wif, And kindelass to taemenn. 1599 Peele David Beth- 
sajie Wks. (Rtld^.) 466/2 Amnon's lusty arms Sinew'd with 
vigour of his kindless love. 1602 Shaks. Ham. 11. ii. 609 
Remorselesse, Treacherous, Letcherous, kindles villaiiie ! 

2 . [As if f. Kind a,] Devoid of kindness, rare. 
tZi,T Graham' s Mag. Mar., Calculated to draw out their 
true iiatiue, whether it were kind or kindless. 1881 G, 
Macdonald Maty Marston xx.vvii, It ivas a sad, gloomy, ' 
kindless November night. 1887 Swinburne Latrine iii. ii. 

75 One that had No thought less kindly— toward even thee 
that art Kindless— than best beseems a kinsman’s part. 
Hence Ki’ndlessly adv., without affection. 

1883 R W. Dixon Mano l, xi. 32, I was . . hy my parents 
kindlessly designed To marry one whom fate my equal 
made. 

y 1 nil Hly (ksi 'nd lili) , adv. [f. KiNDLYa. +-LV-.] 
In a kindly manner; with good nature and sym- 
pathy. 

tSad SovTHKV Lett. (1856) III. 544, 1 have taken very kind- 
lily to eveiy thing in Holland. 1842 Longf. in Life (1891) 

I. 441 He thanks you most kincilily for your poems. 1868 
Contemp Rev VIII 610 The golden chain linking it closely 
but kindlily with all that has gone before. 

Krndliness. [f. as prec. + -ness.] 

1. The quality or habit of being kindly, b. with 
pi. An instance of this, a kindly deed. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 271/2 Kendlynesseof agentyl herte . . , 
graUtudo. 1561 Norton & Sackv. Gorlodnc i. i. In kiiide 
a father, not in kindlinesse. 1643 Milton Teirach. Wks. 
(1847) 1 85/2 (Gen. ii. 24) The fleshly act indeed may continue, 
but. .mote ignoble than that mute kindliness among the 
herds and flocks. 1791 Bo.swell Johmon 17 .‘kpr. an. 1778, 

A kindliness of disposition very rare at an advanced age. 
*883 Black Skandon Bells ■r.xdXy Their life.. was. .full of 
cheering activities and kindlinesses. 

2 . Mildness or amenity (of climate or season) 
favourable to vegetation. 

*634 Whitlock Zootomia 427 Fruits, and Coni are 
much advanced by temper of the Aire, and Kindlines.se of 
Seasons. 1794 G. Adams Nat. if.r/S. Philos. HI. x.x.xv. 
456 We ascribe, .kindliness to dews. 

Kindling (kirndliq), vbl. sbA [f. Kindle v.^'\ 

1 . The action of Kindle w.l in various senses. 

a 1300 Cursor fl/. 14389 (Giitt.) His gode werkes ai to haim 
ware Bot soru and kindling of caie. 1:1440 Promp. Parv. 
275/1 Kynlynge. as fyy r, and oher lyke . . , aciensia, succemio. 

1 SSo Balk Eng. Votaries u. (R.), That the publicacion . . of 
that vyce, gaue kyndelinges to the same in the harles of 
3'del persons. 1694 Kettlewell Comp. Persecuted 66 T'o 
waiiu ourselves at imaginary Flies . . of our own kindling. 

Macduff Mem. Patmos v. 60 So that there are no 
kindlings of soul as once there \ieie. 

2 , Material for lighting a fiie. In U. S. usually pi, 
1313 Douglas AEnets ix. li. 8g Eftyr the fyre and kyndill- 

yng did he cry. a 1368 WyfoJA uchierni. (Bann. MS.) 89 
Than he bcur kendlmg to the kill. 1824 Mactagcart 
Gallovid, Encytl. 308 If I had got a spunk o' kennelling on 't 
it wad hae become my aiii. 1878 Mrs. Stowe Poganuc P. 
ix. 71 Backlog and forestick were soon piled and kindlings 
laid. 1889 j ESSOi’P Coming' e>J Friars ii. go Brakes and 
waste afforded tutf..and kindling which all bad a right to 


carry away. 

3 . altrib. and C’uwii.) as kindling brand, irans, 
matter ; kindling-coal, a piece of burning coal 
left banked in overnight in order to start the fire 
in the morning ; so kindling-peat ; kindling- 
wood, dry split wood suitable for lighting fires ; 
wood only fit for lighting fires; brace kindlings 
wood machine, an apparatus for splitting such wood. 

1339 (Surtees) 134. One pare of tongs, .. 

ij kenling ironsi one standing, one lying. 1577 Heli.owes 
Gueuara's Chron. 334 Stubble, stalkes, and stvawe, and 
other kindling matter to burne. 1592 Breton Pilgr. Para, 
disc D ij, Thou kindling cole of an rnfernall fire, Die in the 
ashes, of thy dead desire, 1830 Sloreshv Cheevers IVhalc/n. 
Adv. vi. (1859) 82 The first whale . . knocked them [boats] 
into kindling wood. 1831 ST0CKHAKDT(.7/e?;A (1852) 105 T he 
leason ofits being so commonly used for all kindling pur- 
poses. 1883 Harper's Mag. Oct. 673/t The farmer sus by 
the hour splitting kindling-wood. 

Ki-ndling, vbl. sbfi [f. Kindle z/.t] 

1 . The bringing foith of young. 

£■1440 Promp. Parv. 275/2 Kenlynge, or forlhe bryngyng 
of yonge beestys (A’, kindeling, P. kyncllmge),A’/«^-a. 1723 
Bkadlev Fam. Did. s. v. Rabbit, The Tame [Coneys] at 
one Kindling, bringing forth more than the Wild do. 

2 . a. collect. A brood or litter; progeny, issue, 
b. sing. One of a brood or litter ; a young animal. 


_^I3.. K. Aus, sbSoSttidi is this addles kyndljiig. 1324 
Charter in Verse in Kel. Ant. 1 . 168 Iche Edward Kjnge 
Have yeoveii of my forest the keping. -To Randolph Peper- 
kingant to his kj’iidlyng. C1380 Wyciif IVks. [1880) 315 
Crist S: baptist, .clepeden hem kyndlyngis of eddiis. c 1440 
Promp. Parv. 275/2 Kynlynge, yonge beesle (A', kj ndelynge) , 
fetus. 1363 W1N5CT Four Scoir T/tre Quest. Wks. 188S I. 

II 8 The auld Serpent, and his poysonit Kenling Juh'ane 
tha Apostate. 1781 W. Blank Ess. Hunt. (1788) 103 The 
three Leverets u-ere the most in number I ever saw, that in 
appeaiance were the same Kindling. 

Kindling (kirndlig), ppl. a. [f. Kindle y.i] 
That kindles, in senses of the vb. (chiefly intr.). 

1483 Catk. A ngi. 202/a Kyndyllynge, incendens. 1728-46 
Thomson Spring 184 Swift fancy .. Beholds the kindling 
country colour lound. 1791 CowrcR ///mf ii. ii3Akindling 
rumour Impelled tlieni. 1810 Scorr Lady if L. in. viii. 
Before the kindling pile. 1833 Hr. Makiineau Vandeiput 
A i. 18 ‘ Yes ’, added the pastor, gravely meeting the 
kindling eyes of Christian. 

Hence Kl’ndlingly adv. 

1883 G- McKEDint Diana III. viii. 137 Man's nuptial half I 
is kindlingly concerned in the launch of a new couple. 

Kindly (kai'ndli), a. Forms: see Kind. [OE. 
gecyndelk, f. gecynde. Kind -t- -lie, -ly 1.] 

I. Pertaining to nature or birth. 

1 1 . Natural, in various senses. Obs. a. That is, 
exists or takes place according to natmal laws ; 
consonant or congruent with nature ; natural, 
as opposed to artificial ; = Kind a. i .a. 

C888 K. Alfred Boeth. xx.xi.x. § i Hwy ne inagoii ge 
Sebidoii gecyndelices deaSes. c 1000 Sax. Lcechd I. go Sw a 
haet jjait blud ne mmg hys gecj’iidelican ryne habban. £11225 
Leg. Kaih. 964 Hit is a3ein riht, and a3ein leaue of eucli 
cundelich lahe. 1340 Hampole Pr. Consc. 16S6 Bodily ded, 
hat is kyiidely, Es twynyng betwene J>e saule and hu body. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Ro.vb.) iii. 10 pai say also fiat foriiicacioii 
es na dedly bot a kyndely thing, /bid. .xviii. 82 Siniulaci es 
er ymages made to h® Hkiies of sum thing hat es kyndely'. 
1496 Dives iJ- Paiip. tW. de W.) i. xlvii. 88/2 It is a kyndly 
thynge in somer tyiiie to ihondre. a 1347 Surmy fEneid 
IV. 929 Neither by lot of destiny Nor V'et by kindly death 
she perished, 1607 Topsell Four-/. Beasts (1658) 130 The 
whole estate of kindly hunting consisteth principally in 
these two points, in chasing the beast tliat is in liuiiting, 
or in taking the bird that is in fowling. 

fb. Implanted by nature; innate; inherent in 
the nature of a person or thing ; = Kind a. i b. 

971 Blkkl. Horn. 7 Seo gecyndelice hatu, .gestilleh on ho- 
1340 Ha.mi'Ole Pr. Consc. 2oo3_ pe dede fra a man his mynd 
reves And na kyndely witie with hyni leves, 1480 Ca.xion 
Destr. Brit. 14 It accordeth better to kendly reson, 1587 
Golding De Ji/ornay i. 9 To loue company, and to clad 
himself. ., (which things wee esteeme to be verie kiiidlie). 
1590 Spenser F. Q. 1. iii. 28 The earth shall sooner lease 
her kindly skil To biing forth_ fruit.. Then I leave jou. 
1607 Shaks. Timon ii. ii. 226 'Tis lacke of kindely warmth, 
they are not kinde, 

1 0. Naturally belonging to or connected with 
a person or thing ; own, proper, suitable; = Kind 
a. I c. Const, ^r, to. Obs. 

c 888 K. Alfred Bod/t. xiv. § 2 pinc8 him getiog on . . pani 
fodre he him gecyndelic bid. <1*300 Cuisor M, 19:2 he 
beist thoght selcut li god pat pai hade raght pair kindle fodc. 
*387-8 T. UsK Tcit. Love Pro!. (Skeat) 1 sfi Lette frenche- 
nien in their frenche also enditen their queinte ternies, for 
it is kyndely to their niouthes. C1400 Destr. Troy 2412 
TJiou shalbe wisest of wit. .And know all the conyng, pat 
kyndly is for men. *470-85 M.alorv .Arthur sw. x. Here 
we muste begynne at kynge Arthur, as is kyndely to be- 
gynne at hym that was the nioost man of vvorshyp . . at that 
tyme. £*1386 Sidney /ln:<*£//£t ill. uds?) 350 Doc you not 
know that dainlinesse is kindly vnto vs'i *647 IVard AVw/, 
Cabler 6g Ropes and hatchets are not the kindliest insti u- 
meiits to set it. 1674 N. F.mrpax Bulk <5- Selv. 79 The 
kindliest attribute of time, which is successiveness in abiding. 
*727 Bradley Fam. Did. s. v. Cheese, The Season of the 
Year denies a kindly Drying or Hardening thereof. 

•p 2 . That belongs to one by birth ; native ; 
hereditary; = Kind 2. Obs. 

£2*300 Cursor M. 39/4 (Gott.) To wend into pair kindly 
land. *413 Pilgr. Sorvie (Caxion) iv. x.xxviii. (1859) 64 He 
haddc thus oppressyd his owne kyndely peple of his owne 
countre. 1336 Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) II. 314 It 
pertenit to him be^kindly heritage. 1571 Saitr. /Wms 
Reform, xxx. 201 King Roboam..tynt his kyndlie Trybes 
ten <2*670 Spalding Troub. Cfias. / (1850) I. 3 James eill 
of hIoray,,had cassin them out of thair kind lie possessions 
quhilk (past memorie of man) their piedicessons and they 
had keipit. 

f b. Existing between kinsfolk. Obs. rare~'^. 

1567 Satin Poems Reform, iv, 6 Trajsting with ane.. 
Quha was the ruite ciuhair of I did spring, In honour to 
hue be kyndelie allyance. 

3 . Having a right to one’s position in virtue of 
birth or descent; rightful, lawful (= Kind a. 3 a). 
Of chiklien: Lawfully born, legitimate. Of a 
ten.ant (iiV.): Holding a lease of land uhich his 
ancestors luTve simiharly held before him: such a 
tenant usually held his land on favourable terms, 
and the name was also extended to others admitted 
as tenants on similar conditions, 
c 900 ix. Bxda’s Hist. iii. viii. (i8go) 172 paes ylc.in cyniiiges 
ecyndeiice dohtor. c *275 O. E. Misc. go Cnst, kiindeliche 
yitg, cup pit pi mayht Riht wise lotieid. c 1425 Eng. Cam/. 
Ire!. 12 Try wly with hym for to hold froine pat tym forward, 
as har kyndly lord. 1315 More Rich, III, Wks. 67/2 As 
though the killing ofhis kinsmen could ..make him akindly 
king. 1348 Udall, etc. Erastn. Par. Matt, v. 44 To be the 
kyndely childien of the heauenly father, 1563 AV, Ads 
Maiyc. 13 Na kyndlie lauchfuU pos.sessour tennept or occu* 
pyarof oiiy of tlie saidis Kiik jandis be remouit fra thair 
kyndelie rowme. 1600 Rental iu Orig. Panich. Scot. (1831) 


!■ 5*7 [The tciiids of the parish of Liiitoun] quhairof my Lord 
of Alorloun is kyndlie takisiiian. 1773 Erskine Insi. Law 
Scot/, ir. vi. § 37 A rental is a particular species of tack, 
now seldom used, granted by the landlord, for a low or 
favourable lack-duty, to those who are either piesiimed to 
be lineal successors to the ancient possessors of the land, or 
uhom the proprietor designs to gratify as such : and the 
lessees are usually st5ded rtnial/crs, or Kindly tenants. 
1816 Scott Old Moit. vii. Your service is not giatuitous — 
I trow ye hae land for it. Ye're kindly tenants. 1879 Hearn 
A ryan Hotisek. 73 He must be a genuine or kindly son . . 
one born in lawful marriage. 

iransf. 17S6 ItlACKf Nzic Lounger No. 87 7 4 It was 
tenanted bj' kindly daws and swallows. 

b. Native-born ; = Kind a. 3 b. arch. 

1820 Scott Monasi. iii, God keep the kindly Scot fiom the 
cloth-yaid shaft, and he will keep himself from the handy 
stioke. V £11833 Otierburn in Child Ballads III. 300 Let 
never living mortal ken That ere a kindly Scot lies here. 

II. Characterized by good nature. 

4 . Of good natine or natiual qualities ; excellent 
of its kind; of a good soit; in good condition, 
thriving; goodly. Cf. Kind £z. 4. arJi. ox dial. 

Quot. 1348-9 is doubtful ; some take it in sense i. 
c 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) vii. 26 Dalme pat es kyndely and 
gude es 031 clere and galow. 134* R. Coilind Galyen's 
Terapeui. 2 A iij h. It behouelh than that the .say d llesshe he 
kyndely'. *348-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. Prayer, Litany, To gene 
and pieseiTie to our use the kyndly fruytes of the earth. 
1574 R. Scot Hop Card. (1578) g The good and the 
kindely Hoppe beaielh a great and a gieene stalkc, 
1697 IJami’ier Voy. (ijKtp I. 419 The fattest and kindliest 
Beef, that I did ever taste. 1772 Ann. Reg. 106/2 What the 
graziers call a kindly sheep ; one that has always an inclina- 
tion to feed. 1772-84 Cook /'<U'. (1790) IV. 1222 There is a 
large plain . . producing a thick, kindly grass. 1887 Y. Chcs/i. 
Class., Kindly,., healthy. ‘ My plants biniia very kindly.’ 

5 . Of persons: Having a friendly benevolent dis- 
position ; kind-hearted, good-natured. Hence also 
of character, feelings, actions, etc. Cf. Kind a. 5. 

*370 Lev ins Manip. 100/14 Kyndly, Shaks. 

Ant. tV Cl. II. V. 78 Melt Egy'pt into Nyle; and kindly 
creatines Turne all to serpents. 1697 Drydkn Virg. Georg. 
111. 411 Nor cou’d his Kindled, nor the kindly Force Uf 
weeping Parents, change his fatal Course, 1797-1803 
J._ Foster in Life (S’ Corr. (1846) I. 242 How muLh kindly, 
friendly softnessofheart. 1842 Barham Ingol. Leg. , 11 'edding- 
day, Your father was a kindly man. 1871 R. Ellis 
K v. 9 Ah ! no nioie to address thee, or hear thy kindly 
requital ! 1889 Jes^pp Coming of Friars ii. Sp Those lega- 
cies. .were left hy kindly people a century or two ago. 

b. transf.TMiAJig. Of things, esp. of the weather, 
climate, or soil : Genial, benign ; favourable to 
growth or for a particular crop. 

. *fiSS Fuller Ch. Hist. in. vi. § 44 In a kindly spring, bite 
it bare over night, next morning the grass will be grown to 
hide a wande therein. 1697 Drydln Virg. Georg, j. 29 You, 
who swell those Seeds with kindly Ram. 1699 Dampier 
Voy. II. I. 25 This [Rice] serves them for Biead-curn ; and 
as the Country is very kindly for it, so their Inhabitants live 
chiefly of it. *73* Pope Ess. Man 11. 275 Behold the child, 
by Nature's kindly law, Pleas'd with a raitle, 178^ G. 
'Kmr&Sctbarue i. (1853) 14 A kind of_white land. .neither 
fit for pasture nor for the plough, but kindly for hops. 

6. Acceptable, agieeable, pleasant, genial. In 
later use, of conditions, influences, etc., blending 
with 5 b. 

*388 Wyclif Lev. iv. 7 Of niqost kyndli encerise to the 
Lord. 1600 Shaks. A. I", L. n. iii. 53 Thtrefoie my age is 
as a luslie winter, Fiostie, but kindely. 1696 Whiston The. 
Earth iv. (1722) 359 The Heat in the one, and the Cold in the 
other, were more kindly. 1828 Carlyle Mise., Burns (1872) 
n. 5 The kindliest era ofhis whole life. 1830 Tennyson In 
.Mem. c. But each has pleased a kindred eye. And each 
reflects a kindlier day. 1854 Mrs. Olipha.-st sVagd. Hepburn 
III. 41 Standing before the kindly hearth.^ 

III. 7 . Comb., as kindly-dispositioned, -hearted, 
nai tt red a.A]s.', f kindly- born a., native; kindly- 
like adv. in a maimer suggesting kind feeling. 

xgi^Pilgr. Sowte (Caxton) iv. x.xxviii. (1859) 64 Nought 
only straungeours, but also the kjmdely borne men of thii 
same land. 1716 Wodrow Corr. (1843) II. 136 IThey] never 
carried more fiiendly and kiiidty-like than they did. *839 
Tennyson Enid 514 So spake the kindly-hearted Eail, 
*87* Smiles Charac. viii. (1876) 227 It is the kindly-dis- 
positioned men who aie the active men of tlie world. 
Kindly (koi'ndli), adv. Forms : see Kind a. 
[OE. gecyndelice, f. as prec. -1- -lue, -ly ^.] 

I. fl. a. In accordance with nature; naturally ; 
by natural disposition ; characteiistic.'illy. Ohs. 

£:888 K. 4ALFRI D Boeth. xx.w, § 3 Ealla jesceafta geuyn- 
delice.. fundiaS to cunianne to Gode. £21223 Ancr. R. 124 
per ase inuchel fur is, kiindeliche hit waxeS mid witide. 
a *300 Cursor M. 9431 pe fir.s_t high was kald ' o kind pat 
es to sai kindli to do, Al pat him was bideii to. c 1330 IVill. 
Palcrne in pe kud king of Spayne was kindely his fader. 
cr4oo tr. Setreia Secret., Gov. Lardsh. 114 Kepe pe fro a 
man pat kyndly is 3alow and blew. *373 Mirr. Mag., Fail 
btacke Smith vi. Nature hatli so planted in ech degree. 
That Ciabs like Crabs vvill kindly crall and crepe. £*1586 
Sidney Arcadia (1622) 248^ Because that out of the ciicitm- 
stanceof her presen tbehauiour, there might kindly arisealit 
beginning of her intended discourse. 

b. In the way suitable or appropriate to the 
nature of the thing ; properly, fittingly. In later 
use, esp. said of processes which successfully follow 
their natural course. Now rare. 

13,. A. E. AUit, P. B. I Clannesse who-so kjTiJly cow pc 
comende. i486 Bk, Si. Albans Cj, Who so will that an 
bawke endure and mew kyndli. 1348-77 yvcAxn A jiat. v. 
(1888) 42 The Lippes . .keepe tlie mouth close tyl the mcate 
were kindiy chewed, *382 Stanyhurst FEneisw. (Arb.) 46, 

I vowd to be kiatU>e reuciiged, 1641 H. Blst Farm, Bles, 
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(Surtees) go It is a very rare thinge to see oates ripe kindely, 
for usually the ridges will bee ripe and ready to shake when 
the furres are greene. 1758 J. S. Le Drau's Oiserv. Sttrg. 
(1771) 250 The Suppuration proceeding kindly, the Wound 
became a simple Wound. 1842 J. Aiton Doniesi. Econ. 
(1857) 197 The butter and the cheese.. are kindliest dealt 
with at home. 

c. In an easy, nattiral way ; readily ; con- 
genially; spontaneously, dial, ox colU^. 

14.. Aij- M) 95/1917 He gaue hym a dynt than, 
His sworde so kyndly yode. That at the breste the dynt 
btode. c x^aaDeitr. Troy S601 Thayknew hym full kyndly 
be caupe of his sworde. 1565 Htut Art Garden. (1593) s 
Eveiy ground doth not kindlie bring up Garden hearbes. 
1658 M\nion Exp. 'Jude verse 2 As we say of children that 
take the dug kindly, they will thiive and do well enough. 
1793 Sme\ion Edystoue L. § 259 The ground chain now 
came in kindly. 1886 Sat. Rev. 6 Mar. 327/2 One often 
hears it said, ‘Such and such an animal knows So-and-so 
the moment he gets up, and aiway^s goes kindly with him ’. 
+ d. Properly ; thoroughly, exactly. Obs. 

1340 HampolcA’;'. Cause. 221 If he hym-seifknew kyndely. 
He suld haf knawyng of God almyghty. 13. . E. E. A Hit. 
P. B. 319 A wyndow wyd In )>e compas of a cubit kyndely 
sware. 1362 Laugl. P. Pi. A. vi. 29 , 1 knowehim as kuynde. 
liche_ as Clerk do)? his bokes. 1401 Pol. Poems (Rolls) II. 
6s Sichasben gaderid in couentis togidere .this clepe we 
monasticall, that kendly is knowun. 1593 Shaks. Rom. ^ 
Jul. It. iv. 59 Rom. Meaning to cursie, Mer. Thou hast 
most kindly hit it. 

II. 2 . With natural affection, affectionately, lov- 
ingly; with sympathy, benevolence, or good nature. 

CI2S0 Gen. ^ Ex. 2500 He it for-gaf hem mildelike, And 
luuede hem alle kinde-like. c 1350 Wdl. Pahrne 1613 Eijrer 
aj?e_r keste kindeliche fiat time, c 140a Dcstr. T roy 657 The 
Knight was curtas, & kendly he saide ‘ Most loue^om lady, 
your lykyng be done !' 1535 CovritnALE Btbk Pro!., How 
kyndly and fatherly he [God] helpeth the. 1600 Shaks. 
A. Y.L. r. i_. 144, 1 thanke thee for thy loue to me, which . . I 
will most kindly requite. 1611 Bible Gen. 1 . 21 Hee com- 
forted them, and spake kindly vnto them. 1697 Dampicr 
V oy. I. 52, I was aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly 
welcomed both by the Captain and his Lieutenant. 1722 
Dn Foe Coi. Jack (1840) 151 They would be. .used kindlier. 
1766 Goldsm. Vic. iV. xiv, Mr. Thornhill having kindly 
promised to inspect their conduct himself. 1875 Joweit 
Plato (ed. 2) III. 206 , 1 must earnestly request that you will 
kindly answep <21882 _Abp. Tait in Daily News (iSgi) 
26 June 7/2 Tell him he is an ass, — but say so kindly, 
b. fig. Benignly, genially, 

1792 Burns Bessy her Spinuin Wheel ii, The sun blinks 
kindly in the bieP. 

3 . ^ In a way that is pleasant or agreeable to the 
recipient or object ; agreeably, pleasantly. 

1596 Shaks. Tam, Skr, Ind. i. 13 Let him come, and 
kindly. i6og F. N. Fmiterer's Seer, ig There be pippins 
..that haue the warmth of the sun ne., they last long and 
eate kindly, 1863 Kinglakc Crimea I. xiv. 210 How 
it was possible .. that the coarse Bonaparte yoke of 1804 
could be made to sit kindly upon the neck of France. 187s 

H. C. Wood Therap. (1879) ®83 Thus, purgatives act much 
more kindly when a number of them are united together. 

4 . Phiases. 

a. To take kindly i to accept pleasantly, or as a kindness, 
b; To take kindly to, to be naturally attracted to or pleased 
with. c. To thank kindly, to thank heartily, with appre- 
ciation of the kindness shown. 

_ a. iS22 Mabbe \x. Aleman ' s Guzman dlAlf. (K.O.), Take 
It kindely_ at your hands, 1677 Littleton Lat. Diet., To 
mke a thing kindly, . . eequo, hono animo aceipere. 1709 
Steele Tatler No. 14 F 1, I took his Admonition kindly. 

b. i8q9_MAU£iN Gil Bias x. x, f 26, 1 took very kindly to 
my condition. t8^ Mrs. Gaskcll Wives Ir Dan, I. 330 
They don’t take kindly to me . . and so I suppose I'm not 
generous enough to take kindly to them. 

c. 1663 in Chr, Wordswoith Sc/iolis Acad. (1877) 293 note, 

Mother I kindly thank yo for y^ Orange pills y“ sent me. 
1785 Buhns Ep, to Lnpratk :i. v, Yet ye’ll neglect to shaw 
your paits, An’ thank him kindly ! 1838 Jas. Grant Sk. 

Lond.zoy, I thaunk’d her kindly for her condescension, and 
hoped she was weel hersel’. 

5 . Co/nb. with pples. and adjs., as kindly-meant, 
-sheltering, -soft. 

1S99 H. Buttes Dyets drie Dinner Asl iv, Then Whiffe, 
and smoke Tobaccos antidot From out thy kindly traunced 
Chimny-head, 1868 J.H. N mvMAN Verses Various Occas. 
36 In the Chuich's Kindly-sheltering fold. 1885 Ruskin 
Lei. in jPrt/f yl/hff G. 24 Apr , Your kindly-meant paragraphs 
on m_y resignation. 

Kindness (kahndnfe). Forms: see Kind tz.; 
also 5 kyndynes, kyndinesse. [£ Kind a. + 
-NESS. (OE, h.!iA gecyndnys in sense ‘generation, 
nation hut the existing word is of later formation.)] 
tl. Kinship; near relationship; natural affection 
arising from this. Obs. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. mi. vlii, 228 Bathe kyn and 
kyndnes he foryhet. 1511-12 Act 3 Hen. VlII, c. 22 Pre- 
amble, The Kyng of Scottis not i egarding the kyndenesse 
and nigh aliaunce of your Grace. 2677 Gilpin Denionol. 
(1867) 39 The engagements of kindness, blood, affinity, and 
relation. 

■h 2 . Sc, Natmal right or title derived from birth 
or descent ; the status of a kindly tenant. Obs. 

Bellenden Cron. Scot. (1821) 1 . 221 The nobillis of 
Bntanegaif to Fincorniak..aU thelandis of Westmureland 
and Cumber, with dame and kindnes thairof perpetually. 
15^4 in Exck Rolls Scotl. xx. (1899) 365 Forasmekill as I 
half the present possessioun and kyndnes of the landis of 
Maristoun. _ 1578 Sc. Acts Jas. V/(x8i4) III. U2 To sie 
that the saidiskyndlie tennentes be satisfeit for thair kyndnes. 
+ 3 . Natural inclination, tendency, disposition, or 
aptitude. Obs. rare, 

<2 1400-50 Alexander 1982 To ken he to knaw my kyndnes 
here-eftir Bath my grace & my glori & my grete strentlie, 
I bid. 4700 All 3our« lefing & Joure lare, at Je so loude prayse, 


It comis hot of a kyndnes, & of na dene thewys, 1674 N. 
FAiyrAX Bulk Selv. 17 Either we want a kindness for the 
business, .or else that we want respect enough for the.Aiithor. 
b. Good natural quality or aptitude. 

1834-43 Southev Doctor cxliu. (1848) 367/1 Kindness of 
disposition in a beast, importing in their language, that it 
fatten.s soon. 1875 Encycl.Brit. I. i^i/i A good loaf should 
have kindness of structure, being neither chaffy, nor flaky, 
nor crummy, nor sodden. 

4 . The quality or habit of being kind ; kind 
nature or disposition, or the exhibition of this in 
action or conduct. 

c 1350 Will. Palerne 321 [They] han al kindenes me kyd, 
& y ne kan hem 5elde. 1413 Pilgr. Sozule (Caxton 1483) iv. 
■XX. 66 Is there in the no drope of kyndenesse? 1513 More 
in Grafton Cluon. (1568) II. 757 The common people, which 
oftentymes more esteme,and take for great kindnesse a little 
courtesye then a gieat benefite. 1567 Glide i 5 - Godlie B. 
(S. T, S.) 52 Na tung sic kyndnes can expres. 1605 Sh aks. 
Mach, r. V. 18 Yet doe I feare thy Nature, It is too full o' th’ 
Milke of humane kindnesse, To catch the necrest way. 1750 
Johnson Rambler No. 75 F 10 They.. inflict pain where 
kindness is intended. i87i_ Smiles Charac. viii. (1876) 228 
Kindness does not consist in gifts, but in gentleness and 
generosity of spirit. 

b. With a and pl.‘. An instance of this; a kind 
act ; fa benefaction {obsi). 

<11290 K. Eng. Leg. 1 . 204/157 We ne beoth noujt so on- 
kuynde, Jjat we it nellez 3eide Jie bliue For jic kundenesse 
hat )iov to us come. 1377 Lanci,. P. PL B. v. 441 The 
kyndenesse ))at myne euene-cristene kidde me fernjere. 
c 1380 VVycLiF SeL IVks. HI. 435 For ffise sixe kyndenessis. 
c 1440 York Myst. xl. 149 , 1 thanke youe of his kyndinesse 
5e kydde me. 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. iii. 171 Do him that 
kindnesse, and take leaue of him. 1608— Timon in. ii. 22, 
I h.Tue receyued some small kindnesses from him, as Money, 
Plate, Jewels. 1697 Dampilr Voy. I. 460 This Tide, which 
did Us a kindness in setting us through. i86a Trollope 
Orley F, i. (1873) 8 All those numberless kindnesses which 
a lady with comfortable means and no children is always 
able to bestow. 

t c. A benefit, an advantage. Obs. rare. 

1727 Bradley Fain. Diet., Belching \-a a. Kindness to the 
Peison whose Belly is fill’d with Wind, and when he can do 
it, he always finds some Relief by it. 

5 . Kind feeling; a feeling of tenderness or fond- 
ness; affection, love. Also, Good will, favour, 
friendship. Const.^iir (f /q). Now mre. 

c 1385 Chaucer L.G. W. 665 (Cleopatra), But herkenyth je 
thatspekyn of kyndenesse. .Here may 5e sen of wemen which 
a. trouthe. 1508 Dunbar 'Ptia hPariit Wemen 483 Sum 
kissis me i sum clappls me ; sum kyndnes me profei is. 1662 J. 
Davies tr. Olearius' Voy. Ainbass. 126 Hence.. the Mu.sco- 
vites love_ the Greeks, and have a kindnesse for them. 1667 
Pnrvs Diary 2 Sept., SirC. Carteret.. tells me he is sure he 
hath no kindness from the king. 1683 Fennsylv. Archives 

I. 59 Unwilling to withdraw my kindness to the General 
Good. 1709 I-ADY M. W. Montagu Let. to Miss Worthy 
21 Aug., It is not in my power .. to hide a kindness where 
1 have one. 1779-81 J ohnson L. P., Milton Wks. 1 1 . 87 He 
left the universitywith no kindness for its institution. 1807-8 
W. Irvwq Salticag. v. (i86o> 112 A lady for whom he had 
once entertained a sneaking kindness. 
t6. (See quot.) Obs. 

<21603 MoysES Mem. (175s), 43 Upon the 2sth of June 
[1580].. the inhabitants of Edinburgh contracted a strange 
sickness, which was called Kindness. 

7 . Comb., as kindness-proof 2A]. 

1692 South 12 Serm. (1697) I. 514 , 1 may truly say of the 
Mind of an Ungrateful person, that it is Kindness-proof, 
t Ki'ndom. Obs, Forms: i cyni-, cyne-, oine-, 
3-4 kine-, 3-4 kyne-, (4 kene-), 3-5 kyndom, 
4 kin-, kyndam, kyndome, -dum, kindome, (5 
coindom). [OE. f. cyne-. King- + -dom: of parallel 
forniation to king-dom, and of mucit more frequent 
vise in OE.] = Kingdom, in various senses. 

a 700 Epinal Gloss, 859 Respuplica, cynidom. c 855 O. E. 
Chron. an. 47 (Parker MS.) Claudius. .Orcadus J?a ealond 
Komana cynedome (Baida rice] under )?eodde. c iizt O. E. 
^iron. (Laud MS.) an. 1107 Yinbe vii gear hms se cyng 
Henri cynedomes onfeng. cizoo Ormin 12104 To seen off 
all h.tss niiddellmrd )>z kinedomess alle. <11225 Ancr. R. 198 
pekinedom pet hehaueS bihoten hisicorene. c 1305 Kenelm 
79 w. E. E. P. (1862) 50 In 1 ^ four & tuenti ^er of Ids 
kynedom Kenulf wende out ofpiswoidle. c 1330 R. Brunnf. 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 13411 Bretaygne .. ys Hed of bthty 
kynedames. 1426 Auoci ay Poems 9 God wyl . . in his 
kyndom the restoie the lyf that lastyth ay. Ibid. 22 Thai 
wyl 50W leede Into his court and hb coindom. 

Kindred, (ki'ndrcd), sh. and a. Forms: a. 2 
cunreddert, 2-3 kun-, cumi-, 3-5 kyn-, kin-, 
-reden(e, -rediiij-ynj-raden, -radin, 5 -redynge, 
-radone, -oun ; 3 kindreden. / 3 . 3 cun-, kun-, 
3-6kyn-, 3-7 kirt-, 4-5 ken-,4-6 kynne-,kinne-, 
5-7 kine-, 3-5 -rede, 3-7 -red, (4 -rade, 6 -raid, 
-reid) ; 4, 6- kindred, (6 kyndrede, 6 -xeade, 7 
kindexed). 7. 5-6 fA'q.) kyn-, kinxent. [Early 
ME. f. KinI + -reden, -red, OE. rwden, condition, 
reckoning. The occasional early ME. variant 
kindredien may have been a parallel formation on 
kynde, Kind sb. ; hut the modern kindred, whicli 
first became common in the 17th c., appears to 
have arisen through phonetic development of d 
between n and r, as in thunder, Hendry, etc.] 

A. sb. 1 . The being of kin; relationship by 
blood or descent (occasionally, but incorrectly, by 
marriage) ; kinship, 

C1200 Trin, Coll. Horn. 8-^ Hie giuen here elmesse noht 
for godes luue, ac for neheboreden oSer for kinraden. 1297 
K. Glouc, (Rolls) 9552 pe kunrede iproued was, so hat king 


lowis )?ere & elianore is queue vor k-unrede departed were. 
1387 T KLVisA Htgden (Rolls) V. 29 pese tweyne were 
j'-ioyned to gidres bojie by kjmrede and affinite. 1393 
Langl. P. pi. C. XI. 258 Ofkyn ne of kynredene a-countep 
men bote lytel. 1483 Gath. Angl. 203/2 A kyniedynge 
cognacio, consanguctiiias, gcncologia [etc.]. 1587 Goldino 

De Mornay xvi. 253 The kinied that is betweene all men, 
deriued from the father of their Soules, moueth vs very 
little, hut the vile kinred of the flesh moueth vs very much. 
1632 Hlywood 1st Ft. Iron Age v. i. Wks. 1874 III, 339 
Wee plead not kinied Or neaie propinquity. 1678 Buillr 
Hud III. iii. 451 Tho’ we’ie all as near of Kindred As th’ 
outwaid man is to the Inward. 1776 Paine Com. Sense 
(1791) 49 Every day wears out the little remains of kindred 
between us and them. 1874 Grei n .Hiort Hist. iii. § 7. 148 
A secret match with.. the King’s sister . .raised him to 
kindred with the throne. 

\i. fig- Affinity in lespcct of qualities; resem- 
blance, agreement. 

1577 B. Goocl Hereshach's Hud. (1586) 60 b, The smoke, 
for the Kinred it hath with the Onyon. 1638 Rouse Heav. 
Univ. iv. (1702) 29 Yet have we other fruits that by some 
kindred may seem to counterfeit som Lineaments of that 
taste. 1850 Tennyson In Mem. Ixxiv, I.. know Thy like- 
ness to the wise below, Thy kindred with the great of old. 
2 . A group or body of persons related to each 
other by blood; a family, clan, tribe, etc.; ^^Kitfli, 
Kind sb. ii. Now rare, ^ The human kindred, 
the human race {phsi). 

C1175 Lamb. Horn, 141 pa twelf kunreden sculden Jier- 
mide heore jjurst kelen. cizso Gen, <3- Ex, 4127 Do 
twelue kindeiedes..He gaf bliscing. 13.. K, Alis. 6423 
Unlossom is that kynrecle. 1382 Wyclif Matt, xxiv, 30 
Alle kynredis [gloss or lynagisj, of erthe schulen vveyle, 
1480 Caxton Chron. Eng, cxcvii. 175 One kynred had no 
more pile of that other than an hungary wolfe hath of a 
shepe. c 1532 Du Wes Introd. Fr. in I’alsgr. 1065 To dye 
for the humaine kyndred. 1674 N. Fairiax Bulk 4 Selv. 
To Rdi., A patcht up Tongue from Lands and Kinreds 
lound about. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. iii. 57 The little 
territory ef Dithmarschen was colonised by two kindreds 
from Friesland and two from Saxony. 

■fb. The family, offspring, or descendants of a 
specified ancestor ; -- Kin^ ib, Kind r/i. iib. Obs. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 6624 Als was )>e kinred o sir leui. C1340 
Ibid. 10730 (Gott.) pe kin of dauid kindled all. <^1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (1810) 9 Kynewolf, of the kynred of Adelardes 
blode. c 1400 M AUNDEV. (Roxb.) vi. 22 He was successour of 
Macomete and of his kynredyn. 15x3 Douglas AEneis i. v. 
39 Bot we thi bluide, thy kinrent and afspryng..Hes Ios.sit 
our schippis. 1581 Marbecic Bk, of Notes 323 Vnder the 
title of Ciicumcision and the kinred of Abraham. 1662 

J. Davies tr, Olearius' Voy. Ambass. 208 To .sign i fie that 
they were of the posterity and kinied of their Prophet Aajy. 

t c, Ageneration ; = Kin lie, Kind sb, 1 1 c. Obs. 
<21340 Hampole Psalter \x. 28 , 1 sail noght be stirid fia 
getymge in gelynge [v.r. kynieden into kynreden]. C1380 
Wyclif Sel. Wks. II, 405 pis kyniede shal not passen til 
alle jiingis be dooii. 1450 Paston Lett. I. 122 That youre 
blood may . .from kynrecle to kynrede multeplye. 1450-1530 
Myrr. Ladye 160 Hys mercy ys from kynred in to kymedes. 

fd. Descent, pedigree; = Kmi 1 d, Kind sb. 

1 1 d. Kindreds tree, a genealogical tree. Obs. 

1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 289 pe genelegies of pe 
Hebrewes and rekenynjje of kynrede \y.r. kynrad] of oper 
naciouns were i-write in bookes. 1598 Sylvester Dn 
Bartas ir. ii, iii. 543 So far the branches of his fruitfull Bed 
Past all the names of Kinreds-Tree did spread. 
t 3 . Race, family, or stock, from which one 
springs; = JCinI 2, Kind sb. 12. Obs. 

ci2$o Meid Marcgreie x, Yef ho is boren of cunnraden 
free. C1300 St, Margarete 62 Tel me of wham pu ert 
icome, and of what cunrede. c 1374 Chaucer Troylus v. 
979 pat se ben of noble and heigh kynrede. £■1450 Bk. 
Cwiasye 279 in Babees Bk. 307 And he be comen of gret 
kynraden, CJo no be-fore pawgh pou be beden. 15x3 Douglas 
AEneis v. v. 75 Of Creit, as to hir kynrent, born was sche. 

4 . The family, clan, etc. of which one is a mem- 
ber. Usually with possessive pron. : One’s kinsfolk 
or relatives, collectively ; = Kin 1 3. Of one's 
kindred : related to one. 

a 1225 Juliana 61 pu leddest purh moyses. purb pe reade 
sea al his cunredden. <21250 Owl <$• Night. 1675 AHe heo 
beoth of mine kunrede._ 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VII. 
161 For hatreden of hir kynrede. £1450 Merlin yg The 
kynge sente to alle the Dukes kenrede..that thei sholde 
come to hym. c 1470 Henry Wallace 11. 196 On our 
kyment, deyr God, quhenwill thourew? 1538 Wriothcsley 
Chron. (1875) I- 77 An Irishman of my Lord Garrattes 
kynnered. 1653 Holcroft Procopius, Goth. Wars in. 94 
Sending others, and one of his own Kinred with them. 
1725 Pope Odyss. xv. 20 Her kindred’s wishes, and her 
sire’s commands. 1870 F. R. Wilson Cli. Lindisf. 61 In the 
grassy spot wheie Grace Darling sleeps with her kindred. 

t b. Applied to one person : A kinsman or 
kinswoman ; = Kin 13 c. Obs. 

£1430 Syr Getter. (Roxb.) 2211 He had wedded hir nigb 
kynrede, He xvas the more trew to hir in dede. iS 99 Mas- 
singer, etc. Old Law in. ii, Cleanthes. Be I ne’er so well, 

I must be sick of thee. Eu. What ails our kindred?^ 1631 
T. Powell Tom All Trades 24 Some such heipe, as To be 
a Favourite, A Kindred. 1728 Young Love Fame vi. 392 
Wives, .ask, what kindred is a spouse to them? 

B. attrih, passing into adj. 

1 . Of the same kin ; related by birth or descent ; 
cognate. 

1530 Palsgr. 624, 1 make kynred, or make one a kynne to 
an other, jemparente. 1697 Drvden Virg. Georg, iv. 54 ® 
The bright Quire their kindred Gods invoke. 1781 Gibbon 
Decl. ^ F. XXX. III. 161 The countiies towards the Euxine 
were already occupied by their kindred'tribes. i8og Camp- 
bell Gar??-. Wyom. in. viii. Nay meet not thixu. .thy kindred 
foe ! z88;r Bowen Virg. AEn. in. 15 Ancient ally of the 

Trojans, with kindred gods to our own. 
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fig. 1683/ Drydhn Hind i$- P. ii. 396 The dame, .looking 
upward to her kindred sky. 1814 Scott Ld. of Isles iii. ix, 
I long’d for Cai rick's kindred shore. 1871 R. Ellis 
Catulbfs Ixiv. 160 Yet to your household thou, your kindred 
palaces olden, Might’st have led me. 

b. Belonging to, existing between, or done by, 
relatives. 

IS93 Shaks. Rich. II, ii i. 182 (Qo. i) His hands were guilty 
of no kinred [1623 kindieds] bloud. 1718 Rowe tr. Lncan 10 
The tender Ties of Kindred-love were torn. 1739 Smollett 
Regicide iv. vi, What kindred crime, alas ! am I decreed To 
expiate. 1830 Tennyson In Hem. lxxi.\', Ere childhood’s 
flaxen ringlet turn’d To black and brown on kindred brows. 

2 . Allied in nature, character, or propeities ; 
possessing similar qualities or features ; cognate. 

1340 Ayenb. aaS'O'.zaylihe, ‘huet is unyr chastete kenrede 
mid bri3tnesse ’. 1395 Shaks. John iii. iv. 14 Who hath 

read, or heard Of any kindred-action like to this? 1697 
Dryden Alexander's Feast 93 "fwas but a kindred sound 
to move, For pity melts the mind to love. 1781 Gibbon Decl. 
<5- F. xviii. II. 79 The kindred names of Constantine, Con- 
stantins, and Constans. _ 1878 Huxley Physiogr. 38 To 
study the formation of rain and kindred phenomena. 

Hence Xi'ndredless a., having no kindred or 
relatives. Kimdredly adv., in a Idndrod way, 
cognately. Ki'ndredness, Kindredship, the 
quality or state of being of kin or akin ; kinship. 

183s Lytton Rienzi v. iv, Shouldst thou be friendless, 
*kindredless, alone.. I may claim thee as my own. 1864 
A. B. Grosart Lambs all Safe (1863) 85 Many *kindiedly 
inscrutable and tremendous things. 1838 Chalmers Wks. 
XIII. g6 A *kindredness in their heart with its flavour and 
phraseology is a kindredness with heaven. 1882 C. E. 
Turner Stud. Russ. Lit. i. 10 The resemblance consists 
only in the form and in the kindredness of subject. 1769 
Robertson Chas. K G796) I. 236 He was deemed to have 
renounced all the rights and privileges of *kindredship. 
1883 E. F. Byrrne Entangled I. t. v 69 A certain kindred- 
ship of soul and likeness of quality, 

fKi'ndsfolk. Ohs. [Cf. Kind sb. ii.] 

— Kinsfolk. 

1587 Rale|gh in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 203 My Lady’s 
frends and kindsfolkes. 

t Ki'ndsliip. Ohs. [f. Kind a. + -ship.] = 
Kindness. 

1390 Gower Conf. 1 . 170 He . . seide hem for the kindeschipe, 
That thei have don him felaschipe. He wole hem do som 
grace ayein. 1391 2nd Pt. Troub. Raigne K. yohn(i 6 ix) 
83 What kindship, lenitie, or Christian raigne. Rules in the 
man to hear this foul impeach? <21641 Bp Mountagu Ac/r 
<5- Mon. (1642) 252 Herod, out of high stomach, ..or distrust 
of his honesty, refused his kindship. 

Kindtcough, obs. form of Kinkcough, 

Kine, archaic pi. of Cowr^.i (see i b 0 ); occas. 
atirib. or in Comb., as kme-killing, -pox. 

1800 B. Waterhouse [title) A Prospect of exterminating 
the Small-Pox; being the Histoiy of the . . Kine-Pox, com- 
monly called tlie Cow-Pox. X894 Daily Hews 23 Apr. 3/3 
The kine-killing practice of the Mohammedans at their 
festivals. 

t Kine* (a-lso rarely kyne-, kini-, oune-), the 
representative in early ME. of OE. cyne-, cyni-, 
used in numerous combs, with the sense of ‘kingly, 
royal’, as cyne-bearn, -cynn, -ddm, etc., also in 
personal names as Cynebald, -gils, -?niind, -wulf, 
etc., corresponding to OHG, cjmni- in chnnirtche, 
CMmipald, -peiQi)!, -gtmd, -tntind, etc. (But in 
OHG., combs, are usually formed with chuninc-, 
king, as chinincdmm, -helm, -riche, -stuol, whereas 
those formed with cyning- are comparatively rare 
in OE. : e. g. cyning-cynn, -d 6 m, -feorm, -stdn.) 

[Neither OE. cyne nor OHG. chiini is found as a sepaiate 
word, and two views are possible as to the exact etymology 
of the element; either that It is the simple stem of OTeut. 
'*kunjO; Goth, kuni, OE. cynn, Kin, race, in combination, 
or that it represents a masculine derivative of this, of form 
*kuni-z, equivalent to ON. konr ‘man of race, man of gentle 
or noble birth ', taken also by some as the immediate source 
of OHG. chiming, OE. cyning. King. For the former view, 
cf. the combining use of dryht, ' people, folk, army in sense 
‘lordly’, in dryht-bearn lordly or princely child, lit. child 
of the folk, etc.] 

The following combinations of kine- are found in 
early ME.; few of them survived the middle of the 
I3thc. Kine-BBrd [Eed], kingdom. Kine-T)e(a)rn 
[Bairn], child of royal birth. Xine-benoh, throne. 
Kine'borii , of royal birth. Kine-btirh [IBdbgh], 
royal city. Kine-erpe [Earth], kingdom, Klne- 
helm, -halm, crown, Kine-laverd, -lover d 
[Lord] , royal master, king. Kiuelich a., royal. 
Kine-lond [Land], kingdom, realm. Xine-mede 
[Meed], royal reward. Xlne-merk [Mark], a 
mark indicating royal birth. Kine-mote [Moot], 
royal council or court. Xlne-ring*, royal ring. 
Xine-saete [Seat], throne. Xine-scmd [Shrodd], 
royal robes. Xine-setle [Settle], Xiue-stol 
[Stool], throne. Kine-peod [Thede], kingdom. 
Xine-worp, -wurji [Worth] a. , royal ; hence Xine- 
wurjjliche adz>., royally. Kine-^exde [Yard], 
sceptre, royal power. See also Kindom, Kinrik, 
ciaos Lav. 19433 He .. letten beoden uerde 5eond al his 
*kine-aarde [C127S kine-erhe]. ctooo Andreas 366 (Gr.j 
Synnije ne minton oncnawan jiaet “cynebearn. cxzoo 
Trin. Coll. Honi. 47 Seinte Mane . . bar hire_ holie cune- 
bern. a 1240 IVolmnge in Cott. Horn. 273 Kine beam . . 
of dauiSes kin. c 1203 Lay. 9693 pus seide pe king, . . per 
he saet. .an his ■*kine-henche. ciooo jElfric Lives .Saints 
ii. 326 pa waes on rome byrig sum ‘‘tyne-boren nuEdeii. 


[ r 1203 Lay. 22142 per come pieo ibro 3 eren, pe weore kini- 
boine. <11223 Leg. Hath. 1882 Under pis, come pe purs 
Maxence. .ajein to his “kineburh. <r 2275 '’‘Kine-erpe [see 
kine-srd\. 971 Blickl. Horn. 23 pa wundan beag of pornuin 
& hine setton on heafod for ^cynehehne. c 1203 Lay. 6766 
He his kinehelm on-feng. Ibid. 1B158 NIm pu pene kine- 
halm. c 1000 in Kemble Cod. Dipl. IV, 266 purh haese his 
^cynehlafordes jE 3 elredes cynges. c 1203 Lay. 2501 For 
Locrines lufe, pe wes hire kine louerd. Ibid. 9831 pu mrt 
me swa leofswa mi kine-lauerd. C900 tr. Bseda's Hist, iw 
xxvi[I]. (1890) 358 Seo ■*cyiielice fxmne Allflaed. c 2203 L\y. 
14130 Bi-tache me amne castel o 3 er ane kineliche buth. 

183 He wes king & heo quen, & ’’kine-lond heo vvelden. 

I Ibid. 2523 Heo 5ef Madan an bond Al his fadei kine-lond. 

I a 2223 Leg. Kat/i. 399 And tu schalt. .to curt cuinen seoSen, 

I and *kinemede ikepen. c 2300 Havelok 604 On his rith 
shuldre a ’’kyne merk. n 1223 Leg. Kath. 1979 .And te king 
heold ta..hise ’’kinemotes. Ibid. 409 He .. sende iseelede 
writes wiS his ahne ’’kinerlng. c 2200 Ormin 2224 patt illke 
I *kinesa;te p.itt Davippkinng hiss faderr held. avzifiUreiswi 
in Cott. Horn. 193 pu ham ^iuest “kinescrud, beie,, and gold 
ringes. c 893 K. zElfred Oros. iii. vii. § 6 past hehste *cyne- 
setl and heafod ealles eastrices. a 2223 Leg. Kath. 43 He 
set o kine setle. <2900 Cynewulf Crist 1217 (Gr.) ponne 
Crist siteS on his ’’cynestole. c 1203 Lav. 4517 Stille he wes 
iswo3en On his kine-stole. Ibid. 22300 Ar 3 ur letten beoden 
jeqnd al his *kine-peoden. <11273 Ibid. 11026 pat he . . his 
“kineworpe lond Sette Custance an bond. <123*0 Cast. 
j Love 14 Worschupe him. .pat kineworpe kyng [is] vs aboue. 
a 2225 ynltana 62 pus pu..of pe preo kinges were “kine- 
wurSliche iwurjet. c 1000 /Eltric Horn. II. 502 Hi to paes 
caseres '•’cyne-gyrde gebugon. c 1200 Ormin 8182 And hlmm 
wass sett inn hiss rihht hannd An dere kinejerrde. 2306 
Sir Simon Fraser m Pol. Songs (Camden) 215 Hii .. token 
him a kyne-jerde, so me kyng sholde, to deme. 

I Kinematic (kainfnue-tik), a. and sh. [f. Gr. 

KivTjpa, teivijfiar- a motion (f. Kiuetv to move) -f -IC.] 

I A. ad/. Relating to pure motion, i.e. to motion 
considered abstractly, without reference to force or 
I mass. 

I 2864 A thensenm No. 2924. 340/3 Kinematic effects of revolu- 

j tion and rotation. 2879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. I. i. 
483 The design of a kinematic machine . .essentially involves 
dynamical considerations. 2880 Nature XXL 244/2 M. 
Mannheim has recently introduced the expression kinematic 
geometry, .dealing with motion independently of forces and 
times. 

B. sb. = Kinematics. 

2873 W. K. Clifford Pure Sciences in Coniemp. Rev. 
(2874) Oct. 717 These rules are called the laws of kinematic, 
or of the pure science of motion. 

Kiaeiuatical (kamzmae-tikal), a. [f. as piec. 

! -t- -AL.] Of or peitaining to kinematics ; kinematic. 

2864 in WmsTER. 1879 Thomson & Tait Phil. l.t. 

' § pi These and kindred curves, which give good instances 
j of kinem.atical theorems. 2884 Health E.xhib. Catal. 243/2 
i Kinemalical Apparatus. 

Kineiua’tics. [In form a pi. of Kinematic : 
see -10 2, and quot. 1840.] The science of pure 
motion, considered Avithout reference to the matter 
or objects moved, or to the force producing or 
changing the motion, (Cf. Kinetics.) 

1840 Whewell Philos. Induct. Sc. 1 . 146 M. Ampere, in 
i his Essai stir la Philosophie des Sciences {1834) . proposes to 
I term it Kinematics [Cine/natit/i/e). 2839 J. R. Lunn Motion 
V, The phaenomena of Motion ..what has hitherto been 
called (though not universally) Kinematics. 1879 Thomson 
S c Tait Nat. Phil. (ed. 2) Pref. 6 We adopt the suggestion 
of Ampere and use the term Kinematics for the purely 
geometrical science of motion in the abstract. 2882 Minchin 
[idle) Uniplanar Kinematics of Solids and Fluids. 

‘ Kinein.atograph(k3inf ’niatograf, kain/mcedo- 
' graf). Also cin- (sain-), [ad. Ft. cinimatographe, 

I f. Gr. Kivi](ux, Klvrjfxaro- motion -h -GRAPH.] A 
contrivance (invented by Messrs. Lumiere of Paris) 
by which a series of instantaneous photographs 
taken in rapid succession can be projected on a 
screen with similar rapidity, so as to give a life- 
like reproduction of the original moving scene. 

2896 Daily Neius ax Feb. 8/4 An exhibition of the ‘ Cind- 
matographe in the Marlborough Hall of the Polytechnic, 
Regent-street, yesterday afternoon. The ‘ Cinemajographe ’ 
is an invention of MM. Lumiere, and it is a contrivance by 
which a real scene of life and movement may be reproduced 
before an audience in a life size picture. 1897 IResim. Gaz. 
3 May 8/1 It was the lamp of the kinematograph which .set 
the place on fire. 2897 Rep. Sci. Monthly Dec. 280 In the 
cinematograph.. they are projected upon a .screen. 2899 
Harper's Mag. Feb, 385 What is called ‘ the American 
Biograph '—an improved form of the kincmatograph._ 

fig. 2899 Month Apr. 378 Reducing to order and viewing 
■synoptically the kinematograph of life. 

[ Hence Kine matogra'plxic a. 

IFestm. Gaz. 6 May 8/2 The celluloid films upon 
which the cinematographic pictures are printed. 2900 N. ctj- 
Q. gth Ser, VI. 206/2 Anovel by.. Galdds.. with a wonderful 
kinematographic style. 

' KineOjM?apll(kai‘nj‘i<7graf). Also oineograph. 
t [irreg. f, Gr. nivt-tiv to move -i- -GRAPH.] A picture 
representing objects in motion, produced by bring- 
ing separate pictures before the eye in such quick 
succession as to blend the images into one con- 
tinuous impression. 

1852 Anthony's Phoiogr. Bull. IV. 100 A simpler optical 
illusion still is that known as the ' kineograph 28^ Daily 
News 14 July 6/ 4 Cineograph, or better, Kineograph, means 
.a picture of movement — of moving objects, 

Kine-pox : see Kine. 

Kinesi- (kainfsi), before a vowel also kines-, 
combining form of Gr. jelvijms motion, used in 
certain scientific and medical terms: as Klnesl- 


a'tric a. [see Iatric], relating to kinesiatrics 
(Ogilvie 1 88 2). Klnesia-trios [see -ic 2], the 
treatment of diseases by means of gymnastics or 
muscular action. Xiuesio ‘meter, ‘ an instrument 
for determining quantitatively the motion of a part ’ 
{Gould Ji/ed. JJict. 1S90). Kincsipath [cf. Allo- 
path], one who treats diseases by kinesipathy. 
Xinesipa'thlc a., pertaining to kinesipathy, Xine- 
sl’pathist = Kinesipath (Webster 1864). Xine- 
si-pathy = Kinesiairics. Kine‘siscope, an elec- 
trical instrument (invented by Capt. McEvoy) 
placed at the sea bottom to detect the presence of 
steam vessels in the neighbourhood. Xinesi- 
the’rapy [Gr, Bepane'ia medical treatment ; cf. F. 
kitiesiihi'rapie'] — Kinesiatrics. Kineso'dio a. 

\ [Gr. oS-ds a path; cf. F. kinisodit]ne\, transmitting 
motor impulses from the brain, efferent. Kine- 
so’pathy, erroneous form of Kinesipathy. 

1836 M. Roth Movent. Cure(L,.), The treatment hymove- 
ments (which is alsocalled kinesitheiapy,'’'kineMatiics). i860 
All Year Round No. 45. 450 One of these ’’Kinesipaths in- 
vented the amusing theory that ‘ synovia ' was the cause of 
all bodily ailments. x'i^’^K[K'i'aaE.xpos.Le.v.,‘'Kinesipathy, 
.. a system of athletic exercises and feats of muscular 
strength, invented by . . a fencing master and teacher of 
gymnastics in Stockholm, i860 Russell Reynolds Yes ^ 
No II. 139 He has gone the round of the ‘ pathies ’, . .he has 
tried homoeopathy^ hydropathy, kinesipathy, . and I know 
not what besides. 1893 Daily News 8 June 5/8 The hydro- 
phone, in connection with a new instrument named a ’’kine- 
siscope. 1874 Dunglison Med. Diet., ''Kinesodlc. 1878 
Foster Phys. iii. v. § 3. 48S They speak of it accordingly as 
kinesodic and testhesodic, as simply affording paths for 
motor and sensory impulses. 1864 Miss 'KiuuscKLd.Erlis- 
tonn 231 He . . tried allopathy, homceopathy, ’“kinesopathy, 
and heaven knows how many’ pathies besides. 

Kinesthesia, -esthetic: see KinjEsthesia. 

Kinetic (kaine'tik), a. (.f< 5 .) [ad. Gr. /riFijn/cdr 
moving ; see -10.] 

1 . Producing or causing motion. rare'“°. 

183s Mayne E.xpos. Lex. , Kinetic . .(Physiol.), exciting to 
irtove, or to act. 

2 . Of, pertaining or relating to, motion ; due to 
or resulting from motion. 

Kinetic energy, see Energy 6. Kinetic theory of heat, 
of gases-, the theory that heat, or the gaseous stale, is due 
to motion of the particles of matter. 

1864 Reader 2 Apr. 429/3 Till and about the year 17S0. . 
the weightiest authorities inclined towards the kinetic theory 
of heat. 1866 Lond. Rev. e June 615/2 Correct principles 
of kinetic science. 1870 P. G. Tait in Nature 2^ Dec. 163/2 
The grand modern ideas of Potential and Kinetic Energy 
cannot be too soon presented to the student. 1871 Sin W. 
Thomson in Daily News 3 May, The kinetic theory’ of gases, 
shadowed forth by Lucretius, definitely stated by Daniel 
Bernoulli, largely developed by Henapath, made a reality’ 
by Joule, and worked out to its present advanced .state by 
Clausius and Maxwell. 1879 Thomson & Tait Nat. Phil. 
!• I- § 357 If) ffofa any one configuration, two courses differ- 
[ ing inlinitely little from, one another have again a configura- 
tipn in common, this second configuration will be called a 
kinetic focus relatively to the first : or. . these two configura- 
tions will be called conjugate kinetic foci. 1881 Stevenson 
Yirg. Puerisque (ed. 8) 111 , 1 still remember that the spin- 
ning of a top IS a case of Kinetic Stability, 

B. sh. = Kinetic-s. 

1B73 Clifford Syllabus Lect. in Math. Papers (1882) 316 
Dyn.amic..is divided into two parts ; Static, .and Kinetic.. 
Properly speaking, Static is a p.ailicul3r case of Kinetic 
which it is convenient to consider separately’. 

Kinetical (kaine’tikal), a. [f. as prec. + -al.] 
Of or pertaining to kinetics. 

1882 Minchin Unipl. Kineniat. 107 D Alembert, in enun- 
ciating the kinetical principle known by his name, speaks 
of force of inertia as enective foice. Ilia. 190 To introduce 
here a proposition which is not kinemalical but kinetical. 

Kine'tics. [In form a pi. of Kinetic : see -10 2.] 
The branch of dynamics which investigates the 
relations between the motions of bodies and the 
forces acting upon them ; opposed to Statics, which 
treats of bodies in equilibrium. 

I 1864 in Webster. 28^ if ezi. 2 June 615/2 Between 

whiles he has his kinetics to get up for the next morning. 
2882 Minchin Unipl. Kineniat. 59 The particular case in 
which the resultant acceleration of a moving point is always 
directed towards a fixed . .centre is deserving^ of .special 
notice on account of the part which it plays in kinetics. 

Kineto- (ksinfti?), repr. Gr. /tirrjTo-, comb, 
form of uivrjTus movable, used in several terras of 
recent origin, as Xinetog'e'nesiSjthe (theoretical) 
origination of animal stiuctures in animal move- 
ments. Xine'tograph, an apparatus for photo- 
graphing a scene of action in every stage of its 
progress; hence Xlnetogxa'phlo a. Xlne;to- 
pho'nogjraph, a kinetograph with mechanism for 
recording sounds, Xine'tosoope, (a) ‘ a sort of 
movable panorama’ (Webster 1864); {b) an appa- 
ratus for reproducing the scenes recorded by the 
kinetograph; (c) an instrument by which arcs of 
different radii are combined in the production of 
curves (Knight Diet. Mech. 1875); hence Xluetto* 
sco'pic a. Xlne toisko'toscope [Gr. aiebros dark- 
ness; see -scope] (see quot,). 

1S84 E. D. Cope Orig. Fittest (1887) 423 The ‘ law of use 
and effort ‘ .. that animal structures have been produced, 
directly or indirectly, by animal movements, or the doctrine 
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of *kineto!;enesis. 1893 Osborme Jn Williams Geal Biology 
(1895) 324 The changes en route [in the Mammalia] lead us 
to believe eithei in predestination .. or in kiiietogenesis. 
1891 Times 29 May 5/ 1 [Mr. Edison said] The ^kinetograph 
is a machine combining electricity with photography. *804 
Dickson Life Edison 316 The dramatis L'ersonx of the 
^kinetographic stage. Ibid. 303 The comprehensive teim 
for this invention is the *kineto.phonograph. Ibid.., The 
klnetogr.aph and the *ldnetoscope .. relate respectively to 
the taking and reproduction of movable but soundless ob- 
jects. Ihd. 311 A popular and inexpensive adaptation of 
*kinetoscopic methods. X896 Idestm.Gaz. 18 Mar. 2/1 The 
^kinetoskotoscope. . . By means of this barbarously termed 
piece of appaiatus it is possible, so we are told, to see the 
motions of the bones of the fingei when bent backwards and 
forwards. 

King (kiq), sh. Forms: l eyning, (-incg), 
kyning, cining, cynis, 1-2 eyng, cing, (i eyncg, 
ching), 1-6 kyng, 4-6 kynge, (4 kinge, kin, 

5 kynuge, kink, keng), 2- king. [A Corn. 
Tent, word; OE. eyning = OFris. kin-, ken-, 
honing, OS. huning (MDu. coninc, Du. koniiig, 
MLG. kon{ji)in1i), OHG. chim-, kttning’.—O'V^VLi. 
*ktmingo-z, a derivative of ’^ktmjo-, Goth, ktmi, 
OE, cynn, Krtf, race, etc. The ON. equivalent was 
kojtong-r, -7ingr (S\v. koJitmg). Finnish kuningas 
king, and Lith. kuningas lord, priest, were early 
adoptions from Teat. In most of the Tent, lan- 
giiages two reduced forms appear : i) OE. cynig = 
( 3 Fris. kinig, etc., OS. kzinig (MDu. conicli), 
OHG. clmn-,kunig (MiRG. kzinic, knnec, G.konig, 
f kiinig) ; 2) OE. cyng, cing — MHG. knne (obs. 
G. kimg, hin^, ON, kSngr (Sw. kHng,T)R. konge). 
Compare OE. fenig (G. pfennig Penny, for 
fening\ . pezigar -pi, penge) iax peningar. 

As to the exact relation, in form and sense, of kins' io kin, 
views diffei. Some take itasadireetderivative, in thesense 
either of ‘ scion of the kin, race, or tribe ', or ‘scion of a (or 
the) noble kin comparing d^yhUn i:.— *truhiim-z'\ ‘lord* 
from dryht *tm/tii-z) ' army, folk, people’, dryld-bearn 
‘lordly or princely child, prince’, lit. ‘child of the nation’, 
ON. fylkir ‘ king' from /bik, Goth. J>iudans ‘ king ‘,_from 
piuda people, nation. Others refer ‘^kuningo.z immediately 
to the supposed masc. *kuni-z, preserved in comb, in OHG. 
chttni-, OE. cyne- (see Kine-), taking it as=‘son or descen- 
dant of one of (noble) birth See Hildebrand in Grimm, 
and Kluge, s.v. Kbnig', Fnanck s,v, Koning etc.] 

(The genitive plural in southern ME, was kingene, -en, -yn,) 

I. 1 . The usual title of the male sovereign ruler 
of an independent state, whose position is either 
purely hereditary, or hereditary under certain legal 
conditions, or, if elective, is considered to give to 
the elected the same attributes and rank as those 
of a (purely or partly) hereditary ruler. 

In OE. the title appears first as the name of the chiefs of 
the various Anglian and Saxon ‘ kins tribes, or clans, who 
invaded Britain, and of the petty states founded by them, 
as well as of the native British chiefs or princes with whom 
they fought, and of the Danish chiefs who at a later time 
invaded and occupied parts of the country. Among the 
Angles and Saxons the kingship was not strictly hereditary, 
according to later notions; but the cyaing w&s chosen or 
accepted in each case from a recognized kingly or royal 
cyzin or family (usually tracing its genealogy up to Woden). 
With the gradual ascendancy and conquests of Wessex in 
the Qth and xoth c., the king of the West Saxons became 
the king of the Angelcynn, Angelhe'ode, or English {Angli- 
genannn, geniis Angligenx, AngJoruvi), and the tribal 
kings came to an end. But there still remained a King of 
Scotland, and several petty kings in Ireland. In European 
and other more or less civilized countries, king is now the 
title of the ruler of an independent organized state called a 
kingdom’, but in mediajval times, as still in the German 
Empire, some kings were leally or nominally subordinate 
to the Emperor (as ostensibly representing the Roman Csesar 
or hnperaior), and a King is still held to rank below an 
Emperor. Inreference to ancient times the name is applied, 
^ like L. rex, Gr. paa-ikevs, Heb. ibo vieUk, to the more or 
less despotic rulers not only of great dominions like As- 
syria, Persia, Egypt, but of petty states or towns such as 
Jericho, Ai, Mycense, Ithaca, Syracuse, and Rome. It is 
still applied to the natiye rulers of petty African states, 
towns, or tribes, Polynesian islands, and the like. 

icing designate, possessive: seetheadjs, Uncrowned king, 
one who has the power, though not the rank, of a king, 
n 8ss O. E. Chron, an. 577 _ Her Cu^wine and Ceawlin 
fuhton wij) Brettas, and hie .iii, kyningas ofslogon, Coin- 
mail, and Condidan, and Farinmail. 858 Charter in O. E. 
Texts 438 Se eyning sealde . . wullafe fif sulung landes. 875 
O. E. Chron., And for Godrumand Oscytel and Anwynd, pa 
,iii. cyningas, of Hreopedune to Grantebrycge mid micle here, 
and SEEton jraer an gear. 971 Blickl. Horn. 69 Hi . . hine weoi- 
)jodon swa cinige geriseh. Ibid. 71 He w'ffis to cinge ongyten 
& gehered. cioot 0 . E. Chron. (Parker MS.) an. 1001 pass 
cynineges gerefa. 121131 O. E. Ckron. an. 1123 Se kyng 
alihte dune of his hors. Ihid. an. 1124 Se king let don pone 
eorb.on heftnunge, c Lamb, Horn. 115 Des kingges 
rihtwisnesse areteS his kine setle. c laoS Lay. 24609 pider 
weoren icumen seouen kingene sunen. c lago Gen. ^ Ex. 
834 Nej ilc burje hadde ise louereding, Sum was king, and 
Eumkumeling, 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 8179 He smot porn 
out wip a launce on of hor hexte kinge. a 1300 Cursor M. 
3382 Y.smael had wijfs thrin pat kinges twelue par come of 
him, Ibid, 4243 To putifer, pe kingstiward. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) V. 263 Wei nygh al pe kyngyn lynage of 
straunge naciouns come of pis Woden. Ibtd. VI. 150 Ced- 
walla, a stalwoipe 3ongelyng of kyngene kynde. c xtyea 
Rovt.Eosei&iiX These emperours . .Orkyngis, dukis, & lordis 
grete. c 1430 SyrGener. (Roxh.) 888 Of the Rodes he was a 
kingson. c 1460 Fortescoe Abs. Lint. lion. v. (1883) 119 
What dishonour is this, and ahatynge of the glorie of a 
kynge. *535 CovERDAtu i Pet. ii. 17 Feare God. Honoure 
the kynge [138a Wyclif Make Je the kyng honourable; 


T388 onoure 5e the king]. 1602 Shaks. Ham. iv. v. 123 
There’s such Diuinity doth hedge a King. 1605 — Learw. 
vi. log, I, euery inch a King, When I do stare, see how the 
Subiect quakes. 1613 Purchas Pilgrimage 836 Their 
Kings were no other then the chiefe in every Cottage, which 
consisted of one kindred. 1624 Capt. Smith Ftrginia u. 
37 The forme of their [Indians'] Common-wealth is a Mon- 
archical! government, one as Emperour ruleth ouer many 
IGngs or Governours. 1718 Prior Power‘_ 275 What is a 
king? — a man condemn’d to bear The public burden of the 
nation's care. 1784 Cowper Task v. 188 War's a game, 
which were their subjects wise. Kings would not play at. 
1794 Coleridge Relig. Mvsings, The great, the i ich, the 
mighty men, 'The Kings and the chief captains of the world. 
1847 Prescott Peru (1850) II. 20 The title of King, _hy 
which the earlier Aztec princes are distinguished by Spanish 
wi iters, is supplanted by that of Emperor in the later reigns. 
1872 E. W. Robertson Hist. Ess. 206 Thus he [Henry I of 
Germany] was a king, but not an anointed sovereign. 

b. In phrases and proverbs. 

IS39 Taverner Aram. Prov. (1552) 4 Kynges haue manye 
cares and manye eyes. *346 J. Heywood Prov. (r867) 39 
Where as nothing is, the kynge must lose his right. _ 1591 
znd Pi. Troublesome Raigne IC. John (i6ii) 106 A king is 
a king though fortune do her worst. 1659 Howell (N.), 
The king's cheese goes half away in paring, viz._, among so 
many officers. 16^ Motteux Rabelais iv. xvi. (1737) 65 
Which made the Dog get on his Legs, pleas’d like a little 
King, a 1732 [see Happy 4]. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. vii. 
246 The king can do no wrong... The _ prerogative of the 
crown extends not to do any injury : it is created for the 
benefit of the people, and therefore cannot be exerted to 
their prejudice. 1788 Burns Let. to Mrs. Dunlop 16 Aug., 
The old Scottish proverb says well, ‘ Kings' caff is better 
than ither folks’ corn '. 

c. The three Kings, the Wise Men who came 
from the East to worship the new-born Christ. 

Frequently called the {three) Kings of Cologne, from a 
prevalent belief that their bodies were preserved at that city, 
having been removed thither in 1164 from Milan, where they 
were alleged to have been discovered in 1158. 

czzoo Trin. Coll, Horn. 45 pe pre kinges pe comen of 
estriche. <11350 Winner 4 Waster 503 To pe kirke of 
Colayne per pe kynges ligges. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
IV. 283 pe pre kynges [L. rnagi) come to lerusalem. Ihid. 
VIII. 43 Rauph bisshop of Coloyne broujt pe bodies of pe 
(pre) kynges of Coloyne out of Melan. f;x4oo Three Kings 
Cologne 2 [pe] pree holy and worshipfull kyngis of Coleyn : 
laspar, Melchyor, and Balthaser. 1383 Leg. Bj>. St. A ndrois 
66 g As Culen Kyngis that Christ adorned. Per aliarrt viarri 
he returned. 

d. The Books of Kings', certain books of the Old 
Testament which contain the history of the Kings 
of Israel and Jitdah. Also ellipt. Kings, 

In the original Hebrew text there was only one book so 
called, corresponding to 1st and and Kings in the present 
English Bible. In the Septuagint, followed by the Vulgate, 
and so by the olderEnglish versions, these two are reckoned 
as the 3rd and 4th, the two books of Samuel being called ist 
and and Kings. 

1382 Wyclif i Kings [i. e. 1 Sarnrtel] Prol., In this book 
of Kingis the first is contened, how Anna, .axide of God to 
haue a sone. c 1460 Fortescue Ais. 4 Lim. Mon. i. (1885) 
110 The viij*'^ chapiter of the first boke of kynges [i Sam. 
viii.]. 1335 Coverdale, The first boke of the kynges, 
otherwyse called the first boke_of Samuel. 16x1 Bible, The 
first Booke of Samuel, otherwise called. The first Booke of 
the Kings. Ibid., Contents,. x Samuel, z Samuel, x. Kings, 
2. Kings, 1 Chronicies [etc.]. 

2 . With additions: a. As a title, now placed im- 
mediately before a personal name, as King Edward, 
f in OE. (rarely in later use) immediately after it, 
as .rElfred eyning, Harold eyng ; formerly also the 
King, before or after the name. 

In OE, Chron, (Laud MS.) the annal of 1066 has se cyng 
Eadweard, Harold eorl, Harold cyng, Willelrn eorl, pe 
cyng Willelm, 

0 . E. Chron, an. 588 Her zElIe eyning forp ferde. Ibid. 
604 East Seaxy . . under Saebrihte cinge and Mellite bisceope, 
836 Charter in 0 . E, Texts 453 Ecjhard . . 3es friodom 
waes hixeten aet Wiglafe cyninge. c 888 K. zElfred Boeth. i, 
pa. .yfel pe se eyning Deodric. .dyde. 971 Blickl. Horn. 161 
On Herodes dagumpaes cyninges. /Z1020 in Kemble Cod. 
Dipl, IV. 9 Cnut cing gret Lyfing arcebisceop. a xioo 0 . E. 
Chron. an. 1066 pe cyng Willelm geherde^ pat seegen. 
a 1x30 Ibid. an. 1x32 Dis sear com Henri king to pis 
land. 1297 R. Gtoiic. (Rolls) 7574 King Macolom .spousede 
Margarete so; Ac king Wiliam.. Wende ajen to normandie. 
c X400 Three Kings Cologne xz Kyng Ezechias was .syke to 
pedethe. /i/rf. 14 perfore god sent to Ezechias pe kyng. XS35 
Coverdale Matt. i. 6 Dauid the kynge begat Salomon. 
1301 Shaks. 1 Hen. F7,ii.v.66The lawfullHeireof Edward 
King, the Third of that Descent. Ibid. 76 Third Sonne "To 
King Edward the Third, axbyj Naunton Fragrti. Reg, 
(Arb.) 28 The people hath it to this day in proverb, King 
Harry loved a man. 17XX Addison Sped. No. 129 r 10 We 
fancied ourselves in King Charles the Second’s reign. X784 
Cowper Task vi. 663 Two staves, Sung to the praise and 
glory of King George. 1783 Grose Did. Vulg. T.s.v , He 
is one of king John's men, eight score to the hundred s a 
saying of a little undersized man. 1876 Freeman Norm. 
Cony. V. xxii. 16 The two great notes of time [in Domesday] 
are ‘ the time of King Eadwaid ’, and ‘ the time when King 
■William came into England ’. 1893 Newspr. King Khama’s 
visit to England. 

b. With specification of the people or country 
over which a king’s rule extends, as King of the 
Romans, of Italy. Also King of Kings, a king 
who has other kings under him, an emperor : often 
assumed as a title by Eastern monarchs. King 
of men, translating Gr. amf avSpwv. 

a 85s 0 E. Chron, an. 488 Her jEsc feng to rice, and was 
.xxiiii. wintra Cantwara eyning. Ibid. an. 508 Her Cerdic 
and Cynric ofslogon renne Brettxsc eyning, pam was nama 
Natanleod. ^973 0 . E, Chroru (Parker MS.) an. 975 Eadgar 
Engla eyning ceas him oSer leoht. a ixoo O. E. Chron. 


(Laud MS.) an. 1079 Melcolm cyng of Scotlande. c xtS4 
Ibid. an. 1129 Se kyng of France. cxzosLay. 13320 pe king 
of NoreuaBi3e..& pereDensemonneking. c X330R. Brunnk 
Chron. Wace (Rolls) 1194s First com Epistrot pe kyng of 
Grece . . Pandras pe kyng of Egipte. 1382 Wyclif vii. 
12 Artaxerses, king of kingus, to Esdre thepre.st. — Dan, 
ii. 37 Thou art kyng of kyngus, and God of heuen saue to 
thee kingdam. X40S Rolls Parlt. III. 6os/r The Wyrship. 
ful Prince Robert the King of Scotland. <11352 Leland 
Collect. (1774) II. 547 Edwarde deBruse,..proclayming hym 
self King of Kinges yn Ireland. 1647 Ward Simp. Colter 
SI There is a quadrobulary saying, which passes current in 
the Westerne World, That the Emperour is King of Kings, 
the Spaniard, King of Men, the French King of Asses, the 
King of England, King of Devils. 1713-20 Porn Iliad xix. 
54 l‘he king of men, Atrides, came the last._ 1833 Thirlwall 
Greece I. v. 129 He leads an army against Augeas, king 
of Elis. 1876 A. Arnold jn Coniertip. Rev. June 32 'The 
King-of-Kings. .signified his willingness. 

e. KingCharles, for King Charles's Spaniel 
(see Spaniel) ; King Harry, the goldfinch. 

[a 1823 Forby Goo E. Anglia s. v.. King Harry Redcap, 
is the gold-finch .. King Harry Blackcap, is the bird whicli 
is commonly called simply the blackcap.] 1848 Zoologist 
■VI. 2186 The goldfinch.. Is the King Han y from its beauti- 
ful crown. 1883 Cassell's Nat. Hist. II. 132 The King 
Charles of the present day is an intetesting example of 
deterioration. 

3 . Applied to a woman, esp. one who rules or 
bears herself like a king. rare. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 869 Hennin & Morgan . . adde despit 
pat womman king ssolde alonde beo. 17^ Burke Regie. 
Peace iv. Wks. IX. 53 The Hungarian Subjects of Maria 
Theresa.. called her., a King. ..She lived and died a King. 
1898 Daily News 30 Aug. 4/ 5 After the King died his consort 
determined th.at her daughter should be a King, not a 
Queen. 

4 . Applied to God or Christ. Freq. in phr. King 
of heaven, of bliss, of glory, King of kings, etc. 

871-89 Charter in 0 . E. Texts 452 gehalde hine heofones 
eyning in pissum life. 971 Blickl. Horn. 203 To pmm 
cyninga cyninge, to Criste sylfum. <11300 Cursor M. Sioo 
Pine on pat tre thole he sal, peeking oblis. <11325 Te Deurn 
in Prose Psalter 192 pou, Christ, art kynge of glorie [1335 
in Goodly Prynier, Thou ai t the kyng of glory O Christe]. 
'^;t375 Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 966 He.. [at the] last lug- 
ment sail bryng_ nere hand all men befor pe kyng. 1382 
Wyclif Rev. xvii, 14 For he is Lord of lordes and kyng of 
kyngis[i6xx For he is Lord ofLords, and King of kings]. 1387 
Trevisa Higden (Rolls) VIII. 189 Kyngene Kyng scnal 
destroye pis rewme wip double meschef. cx4cio Maundev. 
(Roxb.) Pref. 1 He pat was King of heuen and of ertlu!. 
1300-20 Dunbar Poems x-zi To him that is of kingis King. 
1548-58 Bk. Com, Prayer (Rra'yet Queen's Majesty), 0 Lord 
our hcuenly father, high and mighty king of kynges, Loi de 
of lordes, the onely ruler of princes. 1667 Milton P. L, v. 
640 Th’ all-bounteous King, who showrd With copious hand. 
1781 Cowper Tritth 179 'What purpose has the King of 
Saints in view ? 1871 E. F. Burr <f Fidern iv. 68 The King 
whose twin names are Light, and Love, 

5 . A title given to certain persons holding a real 
or pretended supreme authority or rank, or to one 
who plays the king. 

e. g. King of Heralds, the King Herald or King-of-Arms : 
King of Ribalds : see Ribald ; King of the Sacrifices, one 
of the Roman priests iyex saervrurn)’, esp. the leading 
person in some game or sport, as King of the Bean, of the 
Cockneys, of May, of Misrule : see Bean, etc. ; King A rthur, 
King I am, King of Cantland, King of the Castle, certain 
games (see quots.) so called from the chief player. 

1656 Blount Glossogr., King of Heralds. . is ari Officer at 
Arms, that hath the preheminence of this Society.^ 1709 
Grecian Plays gi [The Greeks] had likewise their Basilinda, 
representing our Questions and Commands, or King I am. 
1781 Gibbon Decl. 4 F. xxviii. III. 71 The King of the 
Sacrifices represented the person of Numa, and of his 
successors, in the religious functions, which could be per- 
formed only by royal hands. X808-25 Jamieson, King of 
Cantland, a game of children in which one of a company 
being chosen King o’ Cantland, and two goals appointed 
[etc.]. 1847-32 Halhwell, King-Arthur, a game used at 
sea, when near the line, or in a hot latitude. It is performed 
thus [description follows]. 1890 f. G. Wood’s Boy's Mod. 
Playmate igj^ Kiitgyf the Castle. . . One player .stands upon 
a mound, crying, ‘I am king of the castle ’, and the others 
try to pull him down. 

6. One who in a certain sphere or class has 
supremacy or pre-eminence compared to that of a 
king. In recent use often applied to great mer- 
chants, manufacturers, etc., with defining word 
prefixed, as alkali-, fur-, railway-king. 

1382 Wyclif Job xli. 25 [34] He [Leviathan] ys king vpon 
alle the sones of pride. Flyting w. Dunbar 

326 Confess thy crime, hald Kenydy the king. iS®? Gudp 
4 Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 12 Distroy the Deuill. .Quhilk of this 
warld is Prince and King. 1392 Davies Immort. Soul 
xxxii. lx, Why made he Man, of other Creatures, King? 
1623 H. Holland Lines Shaks., Those bayes. Which 
crown’d him Poet first, then Poets King, a 1649 Drum^ 
OF Hawth. Poems 46 What those kings of numbers did 
conceive By muses nine. 1789 Burns_ Willie brew'd iv, 
Wha first beside his chair shall fa’ He is the King among 
us three. 2792 — Auld Rob Morris i, He’s the king o 
gude fellows and wale of auld men. 1806 Guide to JV atenng 
Places 14 Richard Nash, the first King of Bath, was a native 
of Swansea. z 8 ii Shelley Adonais xivin, 'The kings 01 
thought Who waged contention with their time's decay. 
1884 S. E. Dawson Handbk, Dom, Canada 154 Here the fur- 
kings of the North-West lived and spent their profits in 
generous hospitality. 1894 Outing (TJ. S.} XXIII. 380/2 
Relics of the palmy days of the old sugar kings of Jamaica. 

Daily News 23 Mar. 6/3 Mr. Audubon, you are the 
king of ornithological painters. _ 

b. Applied to things personified as King Caucus, 
King Cotton. King of day, the sun. King of 
terrors, death (see Tbrbob). 
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1592 Shaks. Rom. ff _Jul. n. iii. 27 Two such opposed 
Kings encamps them still, In man as well as Hearbes, grace 
and rude will. ciSzo Campbfll Last Man 36 Yet nioinn 
I not thy parted ray, Thou dim discrowned king of day. 
1868 Brewer pict. Phrase .5 Fable (ed. 3), King- Cotton. 
. .I he expression was liist used by James H. Hammond in 
the senate of the United States 1858. 1881 tr. von Holst's 

Const Hist. U. S. i The undemocratic ‘ King Caucus ' was 
alieady so thoroughly hated that, .his days were numbered. 

7 . fg. Something to which there is attributed 
supremacy or chief excellency in its class. 

a. Of animals. King of beasts, the lion ; King 
of birds, the eagle. Sometimes forming part of an 
ordinary or popular name; e. g. 

Khi^ of the Ant-cate-) s, a. Soi\th Amencs.n bird {Gi aliaria 
re.-c). King of the Breams, the Spanish Bream (PagcUns 
erythrinus). King of the He> rings, (a) the Northern 
Chimtera (C. inonsirosa) •, (6) the opah \La-inpris gntUiiei) ; 
(c) the oaifish (,Regalecus glesne) ; (if 1 the allice shad. King 
of the Mullets, (a] a Mediterranean fish (Mnllits iiiiberbis) ; 
{b) the common bass. King of the Salmon, a deep-sea fish of 
the Pacific coast of America, Trackyptei us altivelis. King 
of the Sea-breams, the becker or braize. 

1390 Gower Conf III. 74 As leon is the king of bestes. 
1398 Tecvisa Barth. De P. f?.xviii. Ixiv. (MS. Bodl.), Hatte 
leo kinge for he is kinge and prince of al o)jer bestes. 1481 
Caxton Reynaid, Table, PIoow the kynge of alle bestes 
the lyon helde his court, i486 Bk. St. Albans E iij. 
Now for to speke of the hare.. That beest kyng shall be 
calde of all venery. 1S03 Dunbar Thistle i^ Rose 103 The 
King of Beistis mak I the [the lion]. Ibid. 120 Syne ciownit 
scho the Egle King of Fowlis. i6oa Carew Cornwall fi-s.s') 
94 Lastly the salmon king of fish, Fills with good cheer the 
Christmas dish. 1753 Chambers Cycl. SuAp., King of the 
mullets, see Mullits imberbis. 1836 King of the Herrings 
[see Herring i c]. 1880 Gunther Fishes 522 Regalecus. . 
the largest of all Ribbon-fishes, .frequently called ‘Kings 
of the herrings from the erroneous notion that they ac- 
company the shoals of herrings. 1883 Stand. Nat. Hist. 
III. 207 The popular name of opah, and king of the herrings. 

b. Of trees, plants, or fiuits. 

1697 Dampier Roy. I. 311 The Plantain I take to he the 
King of all Fruit, not except the Coco it self. 1786 Burns 
Scotch Drink iii, John Barleycorn, Thou King o' grain. 1791 
Cowper Yardley Oak 50 Time made thee what thou wast, 
king of the woods. 1842 TwAMLCvin Visitorsyif The pine 
is king of Scottish woods. 1846 J. Baxter Libr. Agric.l, 
59 Winter Sauce Apples.. King of the pippins, 
e. Of things, places, etc. 

1608 Shaks. Per. i. i. 13 Her thoughts the king Of every 
virtue gives renown to men 1 1728 Pope Dune. ii. 273 
Thames, The king of dykes. 1790 Eliza Hamilton Lett. 
Hindoo Rajah 1 . 185 The King of worshipped places, the 
renowned Allahabad. 1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, He 
taught me a fisherman’s bend, which he pronounced to be 
the king of all knots. 1881 C. A. Edwards Organs 3 The 
organ . . has. .earned the title of the ‘ King of Instruments ’. 

8. t a. Applied by earlier writers, after Latin, to 
the queen bee. Obs. b. A fully developed male 
termite or white ant. 

a. c 1386 Chaucer Pers. T. f 394 Thise flyes, that men 
clepeth bees, whan they maken lur kyng they chesen oon 
that hath no prikke, wherwith he may stynge. 1600 Surflet 
Countrie Farme i. x. 48 He shall make cleane their hiues 
verie carefully and kill their kings. I6^^^?RymBSov. Anizd. 
i. 4 Though all other Bees have stings,., yet the King among 
the bees hath no sting at all, for nature would not have him 
to be cruell. 17J0 Brit. Apollo III. No. 87. 2/1 The Kings 
are bred of the Brains. 

b. 1895 Sharp Insects i. in Cambridge Nat. Hist. V. 361 
Termites live in communities.. The king and queen may be 
recognised by the stumps of their cast wings. 

0 . In games. 

a. In chess ; The piece which each player must 
protect against the moves made by the other, so 
as to prevent it from being finally checkmated. 

King’s Gambit', see Gambit, King's Bishop, Knight, 
Rook, the pieces placed on the King's side of the board at 
the commencement of the game. King's Pawn, the pawn 
immediately before the King at the commencement of the 
game. Kings side, the half of the board on which both 
Kings stand at the commencement of the game, 

1411-12 HoccLEVEDt’ Reg. Princ. 2120 Somwhat I knowe 
a kynges draught. 1413 Pilgr. Sowle i. xxii. (Caxton 1483), 
Whan that a pown seyith to the kyng, chekmate, 1474 
Caxton Chesse iv. il. K ij, Al these yssues hath the kyng 
out of his propre place whan he begynneth to meue. 1562 
RowBOTHAMC/wtufj Aviij, Yfchecke be geuen to the Kyng, 
the Paune can not marche asyde . . for to couer his Kynge. 
164s Z. Boyd Holy Songs in Zion's Flmvers (1S55) App. 13/1 
Kings, Pawnes, Knights, Aphens, heere and there stand, yet 
there wood is one. 1733 J. B ertin Chess, The King's Pawn . . 
must move before the Knights. 1841 G. Walker Wkw Treat. 
Chess 2 'The pieces on the King’s side of the line are called 
..King's Bishop, King's Knight, and King’s Rook. 1882 
Meyer Guide to Chess 21 The King is never taken ; all the 
other pieces can be. 

b. In ordinary playing-cards : One card in each 
suit, bearing the representation of a king, and 
usually ranking next to the ace. t Hence (with 
humoious allusion to i d) the books (or histojy) 
of the four kings, a pack of playing cards {obs.). 

1563 Fqxe a. tf M. 1298 Thoughe it were the Kyng of 
Clubbes. c 1392 Marlowe Massacre Paris i. ii, Since thou 
hast all the cards within thy hands, .thou deal thyself a king. 
1393 Shaks. 3 Hen. VI, v. i. 44 Whiles he [Warwick] 
thought to steale the single Ten, The King was slyly finger’d 
from the Deck. 1633 Urquhart Rabelais :. xxii. After 
supper were brought in . . the books of the foure Kings. 
1760 Foote Minor i. (1781) 31 Come, shall we have a dip 
in the history of the Pour Kings this morning? 1S48 
Thackeray Van. FairWw, Caned, .for carryinf; four kings 
in his hat besides those which he used in playing. 1879 
‘ Cavendish ' Card Ess., etc._23i He can hardly think that 
ace and king are held up against you, 
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c. In draughts ; A ‘crowned’ piece (see quot.). 

1820 Hoyle's Games 313 When any man gets onwards to 
the la^t row on the end of the board opposite to that from 
whence his colour started, then he becomes a king and is 
Clowned by placing one of the captives upon him, and he 
thereby obtains the privilege of moving and taking either 
backwards or forwards in any angular direction. i8gg 
N. Q. II Feb. iis/i. 

td. In billiards. (See quots.l Obs. 

i 683 R. Holme Armomy iii. 262/2 The King is the little 
Pin or Peg standing at one end of the Table, uhich is to be 
of Ivory. 1873 Cavendish & B, Billiaids 4 The peculiarity 
of the game at this time consisted in the use of a small arch 
of ivory called the ‘poit’, which was placed wheie the 
pyramid spot now st.inds,and of an ivory peg or king, placed 
on a corresponding spot at the otlierendof the table. 

10 . Technical uses. 

a. pi. A trade-name for one of the classes into which 
fullers’ teasels are sorted tsee quot. 1830). b. A kind of 
salmon-fly for angling. 

1798 Billingsley Soniezset iii Teasels are sorted into 
kings, middlings, and scrubs. 1830 J. L Knafp Jrnl. Nat. 
43-4 The terminating heads are ready first, and called 
‘kings’; they are larger and coarser than the others and 
fitted only for the strongest kinds of cloth. 1867 F. Francis 
Angling x. (1880) 396, 1 would piefer Puiple and Green 
Kings. 

11 . edipl. a. A toast in wMcb the king’s health, 
is chunk, b. A king-post. 

1763 Churchill Conference, The King gone round. 1858 
Skyring’s Builders' Prices (ed. 48) 18 Truss, framed with 
king post. .Ditto with king and queens. 

II. atirib. and Comb. 

12 . a. appositive, ‘that is a king’: sss, king-bishop, 
-brother, -cardinal, -datiphin, -devil, folk, -god, 
-industry, -parliament, -pedagogue, -poet, -pope, etc. 

1890 J. Healy Insula Sanctorum 608 Cormac Mac Carthy, 
himself a *king-bishop. 1862 H. Marryat Year in Sweden 

I. 446 Horrified at the domestic misery of her *king-brother. 
1613 Shaks. Henry VIII, n. ii. 20 This is the Caidinals 
doing : The *King-Cardinall. 1S77-87 Holinshed Chron. 
III. 1184/1 The*king Dolphin and queeneof Scots his wife. 
c 1440 Jacob's Well g {>e *‘kyng deuyl seyde to hym [etc.]. 
1876 Morris Sigurd in. 175 He is born of the Volsung 
’'king-folk. 1614 Sylvester Bethulia's Rescue v. 437 My 
*King-God, weary of War’s tedious toile, In Ninive . . Made 
Publique Feasts. 1873-7 Tennyson Q. Mary i. v, So your 
■’‘King-parliament suffer him to land. 1830 H. Rogers 
Ess. (1874) II. iv. 199 The first James, .was fit for nothing 
except to be “king-pedagogue of a nation of pedants. 1890 

J. Healy Insula Sanctorum 618 This “King-poet . . met with 
an untimely end. 1826 W. E. Andrews Rev. Fo.i-‘s Bk. 
Martyrs II. 198 On the second day the “king-pope [Henry 
VIII] came down to the house. 

b. simple attributive, * of the king, royal ’ : as 
king-gear, -house. 

1840 Carlyle AAwjv. (1858) 322 Strip your Louis Quatorze 
of his ’‘king-gear, and there is left nothing but a forked 
radish with a head fantastically carved. 1483 Caih. Angl, 
203/2 A “kynghouse, basilica, regia. 

C. objective and obj. genitive, as king-hatie, 
-deposer, -murderer, -worship', king- becoming, 
-deposing, -dethroning, -ennobling, -murdering, 
-■upholding, etc., adjs. See also King-killkh, 
-KILLING, -MAKER, -MAKING. 

1643 Prynne Sov. Power Parlt. i. (ed. 2) 21 Pers waded, 
while that '“King-bane breathed, peace could never be 
maintained in the Realme. 2605 Shaks. Moib. iv. iii. 91 
The “King-becoming Giaces, ..I haue no rellisb of them, 
1780 Cowi'ER S/That were indeeda“k!ng-ennobling 

thought. i6qs Sylvester Du Barias ii. ni. iv. Captains 
1262 The “King-maiming Kinglings of Bezec. Ken 

Hymns Fesiiv. Poet. Wks. 1721 1 . 311 A Persecution.. Fiom 
the traduc’d, “King-murd'ring Sect. 1844 Macaulay Ess., 
Chatham (1887) 821 The Tories .. who had always been 
inclined to *King-wor.ship. 16.. Sir R, Berkeley in Hurd 
Dial., Const. Eng. Govt. (1739) soonoie, [Sir Robert Berkeley 
. .affirmed that] the law knows no such “king-yoking policy. 

d. instrumental and locative, as king-bom, 
-descended, -favoured adjs.; -^to the kingward, 
towards the king. 

1670 Milton Hist. Eng. iv. Wks, (1847) 528/2 Under a 
thorn. .riethpoorKenelra*kingborn, iBjz'TLNNVsoNffiweiMe 
123 A shepherd ail thy life but yet kingboin. 18., Chr. 
Rossetti Royal Princess, I, a Princess, “king-descended. 
1614-13 Sylvester PanareUis 543 That '“King-favour’d 
Place. 1461 Clement Paston in P.Lett. II. 53 Come to 
tlie “Kinge wards or j-e meet with him. 1480 Caxton 
Chron. Eng. cxli.\', Whan the tydyng came to the pope. . tho 
was he to the kyngward ful wrothe. 

13 . Special combs. : + king-ale, a Ic.-istiiig or 
ale-drinking on some royal anniversary; kiug- 
ball, a ball at which others are aimed in bagatelle ; 
f king-bee, the queen-bee : see 8 a above; king- 
card (see quot.) ; king- closer (see quot. and 
Closer 2 3); king-cobra = Hamadryad 2; king- 
conch, -conk, a collector’s name for a variety of 
conch (see qnots.) ; king-fluke. Sc. the turbot ; 
f king- game,? fking-geld, scutage; 
king-herald (see Herald i e) ; king-hood = 
kinfs-hood', f king-key, the main keystone or 
point of support; -i-king-land, a kingdom; king- 
mullet, the goat-fish {Upeneus niaculalus) of the 
W'est Indies ; f king-play, a performance of the 
old drama of the Three Kingjs; king-pot, the 
largest crucible in a brass-smelting furnace ; king- 
rod, an iron rod used in place of a king-post (= 
King-bolt a) ; king-roller, the middle roller in 
a sugar-press ; king-ro-w, the row of pieces next 


to the end of the diaiight-bo.ard; 'j-king-sacrifi.eer, 
the Roman king of the sacrifices (see 5 above) ; 
king-salmon, the Californian Salmon {Onco- 
rhynchus quinnat) ; king-snake, a large Noith 
American snake (esp. Ophibolus get ulus) which 
attacks other snakes ; king-truss, a loofing-truss 
which has a king-post ; t king-'wand, a sceptre ; 
■f* king --wasp, a queen wasp; king -wood, a 
Brazilian wood, prob. from a species of Kalbergia. 
See also King-bolt, King-crab, King-craft, etc. 

1470-73 in Rec. Andover iS Rec' of William plomer and 
Alice ffewar for a ’’Kyngale x.xiij*. 1600 Wot lone {Hants.) 
Acc., Receipts for the Kingale as followetb, for the Sunday 
after Midsomer Day, Junij xxixY [Also for July 6.] 1679 
M. Rusden Further Discern. Bees 2 The Royal Race of 
“King-Bees, being natural Kings, 1876 A. Campbell- 
Walker Conect Card (1880I Gloss., ‘'’King-card, the best 
card left in e.ach suit. Thus if the ace and King were out, 
the King-card would be the queen. 1888 Mitchell Building 
Construction 1. ii. (1889I 18 ‘‘King Closers are bricks cut so 
that one end is half the width of a brick. 1894 E. H. Aitken 
Naturalist on Prowl 39 A Hamadryad, or “King Gobi a,. . 
the most terrible of the whole serpent tribe. 1831 Mayhew 
Land. Labour (1861) II. 22 (E. D. D.) The shells of this man’s 
stOLk-in-trade he called ‘ conks ’ and ‘ “king-conks 1883 
Lady Bkassey The 'trades 303 The queen-conch . .has gone 
quite out of favour, and nothing but the king-conch — which, 
though smaller, is far richer in its colouring of dark ch ocolate 
and reddish brown — is looked upon with favour as an 
article of commerce. 1895 Sea Fishing (Badm. Libr.) 367 
They [turbot] are called on the east coast of Scotland “king- 
fleuk. 1504 Churchw. Acc. in Lysons Env. Lond. (1810) 
1 . 165 At the geveng out of the “Kynggam by [the] cherche- 
wardens, amounted clerely zs. 6d. of that same game. 
1706 Phillips, *’Kingeld, Etcuage, or Royal Aid. 1634 
VtLVAiM Theoi. Treat, vii. 194 This is the “King-key of al 
the Fabric, c 1250 Gen. c?- E.x. 1262 His .ix. [son] was tema, 
for- 5 an Is ?Sor a “ku[n]glond teman. 1519 Churchw. Acc. 
St. Cites, Reading e, Rec'^ in gatheryng vv‘ the “kyngplay 
at Witsontide. 1791 Lysons Environs Lond. (1810) 165 
note. It appears by the churchwardens’ accounts in the 
parish of St. Lawrence at Reading, that the ancient drama 
of the three Kings of Cologne was. .performed at thatplace, 
and that it was called the King-game or King-play. 1879 
Cassell's Techn. Educ. IV. 262 Nine great pots of fire-clay, 
the largest, or “king-pot, being in the centre. 1847 Longf. 
Ev. I. iii. 80 Laughed when a man was crowned, or a breach 
was made in the “king-row. 1601 Holland Pliny^ I. 340 
What time as L. Posthumius Albinus was “king sacrificer at 
Rome. 1893 Arena Mar. 490 Great numbers of “king 
salmon ascend the streams to spawn. 1883 Coues in 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. IV. 319 Both Rattlesnakes and Mocas- 
sins will endeavour to get away from the ‘“King Snake 
a 1300 Cztrsor PL 22266 His conm and his “king wand. 
i724Derham saPhil. Trans XXXIII 54 The Queen, or 
Female-Wasp (by many called the “King-Wasp). i8§i 
Diet, Archit., *Kin^ Wood . . is beautifully streaked in 
violet tints. .and is principally used for turning and for 
small cabinet work. 1883 Cassell’s Techn, Educ. 11 , 26 
Violet-wood and king-wood, which come to this country. . 
from the Brazilian forests. 

b. in names of birds, as king-auk [tr. Norw. 
alkekongel, the little auk or rotche ; king-crow, 
the leader of a flock of crows ; also the name of 
several species of drongo, esp. Dicntnis ativ, king- 
duck, king-eider, Somaieria spectabilis, allied 
to the eider-duck; king-hunter, several species of 
African and Australian birds related to the king- 
fisher, but which do not feed on fish; king-lory 
= king-parrakect (Newton Diet. Birds 1893); 
king-ortolan (see quot,); king-parrakeet, king- 
parrot, the name of several species of small parrots 
of the genus Aprosniictus, kept as cage-birds ; 
king-penguin, Aptenodyies longirostris ; king-rail 
(see quot.); king-tyrant = King-bird 3; king- 
vulture, Gypagus {Caihartes) papa, of tropical 
America, having a gaudy-coloured head. 

1883 Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 69 The little sea-dove .. or 
“king-auk, as it is styled by the Norsemen. 1866 Intelt. 
Observ. No. 50. 106 The “King crows, or drongo shrikes. 
1883 E. H. Aitken Tribes on my Frontier 143 (Y.) The 
King-crow, .leaves the whole bird and beast tribe far behind 
in originality and force of character. 1836 Kane A ret. 
Erpl. I. xxi. 270 A noble specimen of the “king duck. 
1876 Davis Polaris Exp. xvi. 378 The Esquimaux shot 
three king-ducks. 1893 Dixon Game Birds 447 The “King 
Eider. . is occasionally touiid in fresh w'ater. 1837 Swainson 
Nat. Hist. Bi>ds II. 154 These aie the habits of the 
European kingfisher, .and tiavellers affirm that the “king- 
hunters . . pursue the same method. 1883 Stand, A’ai. 
Hist. IV, 4Q1 The giant kinghuiiter of Australi.a. 1893 
Selous Trav. S. E. Africa 64, I saw a pair of the great 
African Kingfishers, and a handsome Kinghunter. x888 
Tru.mbull Bird Names 122 Galtinulagaleata. .AtVTaih- 
ington “King-Ortolan. .The name King-ortolan is given by 
Coues and Prentiss, .as an alias of R alius elegans. 1883 
Cassell's Nat. Hist. III. 315 Several, .well known as cage- 
birds, such as the “King PaiiakeeL_ 1879 Goui d Birds N. 
Guinea V. pi. 9 Yellow-winged “King Parrot. 1890 Lyth 
GoldenSouih 127 The brilliant scarlet and green king part ot. 
1883 Stand. Nat. Hist. IV. 59 The “king penguin of 
the Falkland Islands, .and some other rocks and islands 
of the Antarctic Ocean. r888 Trumbull Bira Names 125 
The present species being the “King Rail 

of ‘ the books ’. 1837 Swainson Nat. Hist. Birds II. 7 Bees 
appear to be a favourite food with, .the “king tyrant of 
North America {Tyrannus iutrepidus). 1883 Cassell's Nat. 
Hist. III. 263 'The tree on which the “King Vulture roosts. 
xie&'^Stand. Nat. Plist. IV. 26S Thebirdof this group whose 
appearance is most .striking is the king-vulture. 

c. in names of plants, as f king-apple, an old 
vaiiety of apple, of red colour and large size; 
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king-eob = Ktng-cup; king-cuie, name for 
American species of Pyrola and Chiviaphila ; 
king-devil, llieracmm prxahuvi, a troublesome 
weed, common in some parts of America, but 
originally introduced from Europe ; kiug-fern, 
the royal iexr\ { 0 s 7 imnda rega/is) ] king-nut;, the 
name of a species of hickory; '|- king-pear, an old 
variety of pear ; king-pine, f (a) the pine-apple : 
{b) a large and stately Himalayan hr, Picea Web- 
bia 7 ia ; king-plant, a Javan Orchid, A 77 mctochilus 
selaceus, having purple-brown leaves marked with 
yellow lines (Miller PJa 7 tt-n. ) ; king-tr ee(see quot.) . 

1707 Mortimer H^ish. i. (170B) 519 The *King Apple, tho’ 
not common, yet is by some esteemed an excellent Apple. 
1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. cccli. 805 Crowfoote is called 
..in English *King kob. 1874 Dunguson Med. Diet., 
*King cure, Pyrola luaciilafa. 18518 Britton Si Brown 
Flora North. U. S, 111 . Index, King-cure, _ A name of 
Chiviaphila umbel lata. Ibid. 284 *King.devil. .in north- 
central New York . . a troublesome weed. Naturalized from 
Europe. Ibid. I. 486 Hieoria laciniosa. Big Shag-bark, 
*King-nut. 1585 Higins tr. Jiimui Noinenclator 99 b 
Pirwu regiu/n..N *king peaie with a very little stalke. 
1668 Evelvn Diary 19 Aug., That rare fiuit call'd the 
*King-pine, grovvingin Barbados. i863BATEsiYn/. Amazon 
ii. (1864) 38 The Moira-tinga (the white or *King tree) 
probably the same as, or allied to, the Moira Excelsa which 
Sir Robert Schomburgk discovered in British Guiana. 

14 . Combinations with king’s, a. Used in 
numerous titles or appellations, in the sense Of, 
belonging to, in the service of the king, as head of 
the State (in which use it interchanges, during the 
reign of a female sovereign, with e/ziee 7 t's), royal ; 

coin,com 7 nissio 7 t, courtis, cusio 7 )is,soldie 7 's, 
taxes, tower, etc. ; also King's Advocate, Beads- 
man-, Counsel, English, Evidence, Highway, 
Keys, Peace, Printee, Remembeancee, Soholae, 
School, Ship, Thane, 'Widow, Weit, for which 
see these words, b. f king’s ale, the strongest ale 
brewed ; king’s (bad) bargain (see quots.) ; 
Jking’s bird; see Kingbiud 1 ; f king’s books, 
the taxation lists ; king’s chair = king's cushion ; 
king’seup , lemonade ; king’s cushion, a seatmade 
by the crossed hands of two persons ; thing’s day, 
the King's birthday, coronation-day, and similar 
anniversaries; tklEg’s fish (see quots.); f king’s 
freeman, Sc., one who, in return for seiwices 
rendered to the king, had the right to trade as 
a freeman without being member of a gild ; f king’s 
friends, Hist., a political party which supported 
George III in his attempts to increase the power 
of the crown; king’s -hood, Sc. [cf. Da. konge- 
hstte], the second stomach of ruminants; f king’s 
language = English; king’s letter men, 

a former class of officers of similar rank with mid- 
shipmen (Smyth Sailor's Woi-d-hk. 1867); t king’s 
piece: see King-piece; f king’s silver, (n;) silver 
blessed by the king, and intended for cramp-rings : 
ib) money paid in the Court oi Common Pleas for 
licence to levy a fine ; -f king’s stroke, the touch 
of the royal hand for king’s evil ; d king’s wand, 
a sceptre ; king’s yellow, orpiment or yellow 
arsenic used as a pigment. See also Kino’s 
Bench, King’s evil, King’s man. 

1574 Ilp-gh Rec. Glasgoiu (1876) I. 23 That thalr be na 
derate aill sauld_ nor sax penneis the pynt, and that the 
samyn be *king 5 s aill and werraye guid. 1783 Grose 
Diet. Vulg. T. s. v., One of the ^king's bad bargains : a 
malingeror, or soldier who shirks his duty. 1867 Smvth 
Sailor's IFord-bh., Kings hargahi. Good or Bad ; said of 
a seaman according to his activitif- and merit, or sloth and 
demerit, exfioo Da-y Begg. Bednall Gr.-'ii. ii. (1881) 39 You 
are more in the Kings Books than he, and pay more Scot 
and lot a fair deal, so ye do. 1893 Cooley's Pract. Receipts 
948 Le»io?iade. Syn, Lemon -sherbet, ■*King’s cup. 18x8 
Scott Hrt. Midi, vii, He was now mounted on the hands 
of two of the rioters, clasped together, so as to form what is 
called in Scotland, 'The -^King’s Cmshion’. Direct. 
Cotic. Preachers inRushw. Hist. Coll. (1639) I. 64 -Upon 
the -^^Kings days, and set Festivals. 1705 Bosman Guinea 
278 Vast Shoals are taken of the Saffer, or *King,s-fish. X7i2 
W. Rogers Voy. 77 La Plata.. and Uraguay abound so 
with Fish, ..one of the choicest, call’d the Kings-Fish, is 
.small without Bone.s, and taken only in Winter. X770 
^UKKRPres.Disconf. Wks. 1815 II. 258 The name by which 
they chuse to distinguish themselves, is that of king’s men 
oryfie "king’s friends. 1844 Ld. Brougham Brit. Const. 
viii. (1862) 103 ‘ King's friends ’ — men_ for the most part 
attached to his service, by holding military or household 
places. 1683 Lhitowi Green (1817) 92 (E. D. D.) Pow’s- 
sowdy, -"king's-hoods, mony-plies, Sheep’s trotters. 1783 
A. Monro Covrpar. Anat. (ed.3) 39 The second stomach, 
which is the anterior and smallest, is called, .the botmet, or 
kings-hood. cx63o A. Hume Brit. To 7 igue Led. 2 Your 
courteoures, quha..sum tymes spilt (as they cal it) the 
"king’s language. *463 Bury Wills (Camden) 35 A rowund 
ryng of the "kyngls silvir. 16x7 Minsheo Duct. Ling., 
Khigs silver, is properly that money, which is due to the 
King in the Court of common plees, in respect of a licence 
there granted to any man for passing a fine. x888 W. Rye 
Records and Rec. -search 39 note. The King's Silver (or the 
Post Fine) was_ the fine paid to the King for liberty to 
compromise the imaginary suit. X613 Zouch Dove 30 0 ! may 
soine RoyaU Heau’n grac'd hand asswage This swelling 
Euils *Kings-.stroke-asking rage 1 a 1300 Cursor M. 7864 
J>ai sett a ceptre in his hand pat man clepes *kyngs wand. 
^■1790 Imisoh Sch, Art II, 7a -"King's Yellow is the most 


useful and most brilliant. X823 P. Nicholson Pract. Build. I 
414 King's Yellow is a pure orpiment, or arsenic, coloured 
with sulphur. 

c. iu names of plants, as king’s bloom, the 
peony ; king's crown, {a) = Melilot or King’s 
Clover : (^) Vt'bit/'tmin Optiltts; king’s ellwand, 
the foxglove (Britt. & IIoll.) ; king’s feather, 
London Pride (Miller Diet. Pla7tt-7t. 1 SS 4 ) ; king’s 
flower, a S. African liliaceous plant, Eucoinis 
7'egia] king’s knob = King-cup (Biitt. & Holl.) ; 
king’s spear, kingspear, Asphodelus lutetis and 
A. 7'a7tiosus‘, king’s taper, the Great Mullein, 
Also Khtg's Clovee, Consound, etc. q.v. 

1611 CoTGR., Peone, Peonie, -"Kings-bloome, Rose of the 1 
Mount. 1397 Gerarde Herbal App., "King's ciowne is 
Melilotus. 1879 Britten & Holland Plafit-n., King’s 
Crown, . . Vihurmim Opulus. 1597 Gerarde Herbal i. 
Ixiv. § I. 88 The leaues of the "Kings speare are long, 
narrow, and chamfered or furrowed. X62S B. Jonson Pan's 
Anniv., Bright crown imperial, kingspear, hollyhocks. 
1892 Agnes M. Clerks Fam. Stud. Homer viii. 213 The 
tall white flowers of the king’s spear. x86i Mrs. Lankester 
Wild FI. 102 Great Mullein. .The common name, ‘Torch- 
blade’, or ‘ "King’s taper ’, may have arisen from its candle- 
like appearance. 

15. Phraseological combinations, as King 
Charles’s Spaniel (see Spaniel); f King Harry- 
cut (see quot. 1611 ); King Henry’s shoe- 
strings, a dish in cookery; King William’s 
cravat, a cravat of the kind worn by King Wil- 
liam III ( 1689 - 1702 ). 

1611 CoTGR., Balcgi-e, a slash ouer the face ; a king Harry 
cut. 1748 Richardson Clarissa II. i. 7 A King-William's- 
Cr.Tv.Tt, or some such antique chin-cushion as by the pictures 
of that prince one sees was then the fashion. 1887 Span's 
Hotiseh. Man. 413 King Henry's Shoestrings. Make a 
batter with 1 lb. flour [etc.]. 

King (kiq), [f. prec. sb.] 

1. ittlr. (mostly with it). To act the king ; to 
perform the pait of a king ; to rule, govern. 

c X420 Hoccleve De Reg.Prittc. 3307 Out of pitee, growith 
mercy and springift, • . What prince hem lakkith, naght 
aright he kyngeth. 0x643 Howell Lett. (1650) II. 41 The 
Lord Deputy Kings it notably in Ireland. 1701 Rowe A mb. 
Step-Moth. IV. i. 1677 You King rarely! You mean to be 
renown’d for early Justice. X&3 E, F. Knight Cruise 
‘ Falcon ’ (1887) 162 Some sacred bull of Memphis, kinging 
it in his manger. 

2, tra7is. To make (one) a king. 

*593 Shaks. Rich. //, v. v. 36 Then crushing penurie, 
Perswades me, I was better when a King: Then am I king’d 
againe. 1636 S. H. Gold. Law 24 It un-king'd him, and 
I King'd his un-kingers in point of Power, a 1716 South 
'Pwe he Serin. (1744) II. 51 Those traiterous Captains of 
Israel, who kinged themselves by slaying their masteis. 
1843LYTTON LastBar.vm. viii, The recreant whom I kinged. 

3. To rule over, to govern, as a king. 7-a7-e. j 

1399 Shaks. He 7 i. V, 11. iv. 26 Shee [France] is so idly 1 

king'd. Her Sceptei so phantastically borne. 1839 Bailey I 
Festus ii. (1852) 15 Why mad’st Thou not one spirit, like | 
the sun, To King the world ? 

4, quasi-/ 7 W 7 J. To mention the name of ‘king’. 

(Cf. But V.) nonce-use. j 

1603 Tryall Cheroalry i. i. in Bullen 0 . PI. III. 271 King 
me no Kings. 

Hence Kirnging vbl. sb., the act of making, or 
fact of being made, a king. 

1636 S. H. Gold. Law 64 Solomon also opprest the people | 
so, . . as it obstacled his son Rehoboams Kinging. . 1708 T. 
W,\RD Kng. Re/. (1716) 95 Till once again he fell to Kinging, 
And then he got a Rope to swing in. 

King-at-arms ; see King-of-arms. 

King-I)ird. 

1. (Also king' s-bi7'd, kitig bird of paradise i) A 
species of bird of pamdise, Paradisea regia. 

X779 Forrest Voy. H. Guinea 141 The late Linneus, as 
well as Count Buffon, reckon the King’s bird among the 
birds of paiadise. X828 Webster, Kingbird, a fowl of the 
genus Paradisea. 1862 Wood Nat. Hist. II. 418 The 
I Manucode, or King Bird of Paradise, so called because it 
< was thought to exeicise a regal sway over the other species. 

1 2. A royal bird ; ?tlie eagle. 

j 1840 Browning Sordella vi. 383 As the king-bird with 
ages oil his plumes Travels to die in his ancestial glooms. , 
j 3. All American tyiant fly-catcher, usually Tyra;;- ' 
iius caroHtiettsis (also called ‘ Bee-Martin ’), re- 
markable for its boldness and intrepidity during 
the breeding season. 

1828 in Webster. x8. . in.Ewrj/c/. .SjvV led. 7)XVL 569/1 
With spring's return the king-bird hither hastes. 2838 0 . W. , 
Holmes riwA Break/,-t. (1865) 28 If you ever saw a ctow 
I with a king bird after him, you will get an image of a dull 
I speaker and a lively listener. 1896 Newton Diet, Birds 
1000 The glory of the Family may be .said to culminate in 
the king of King-birds, Mnscivora regia. 

4. A sailor’s name for various species of tern 
(Newton Diet. Birds s.v.). 

Ki'Xlg-bolt. A main or large bolt in a me- 
chanical structure. 

a. An iron rod in a roof, used instead of a king-post. b. A 
vertical bolt passing through the axle of a can iage or rail- 
way car, and forming a pivot on which the axle swings in 
taking curves. 0. A bolt from which the cage of a mining 
shaft is suspended. 

1823 J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 363 Constructed 
with one king-bolt in the middle. 1874 Knight Did. Mech. 
839/2 The king-bolt is the center of oscillation, and the fifth- 
wheel forms an extended support to prevent the careening 
of the carriage-bed. 1882 Rep. to Ho. Repr. Prec. Met. 

U I S. 391 As soon as ^hese arms become engaged aud fixed 


in the guides, the whole weight of the cage is tiAiisfened tn 
the king-bolt by which it is .suspended. 1888 C. F. Ml iciii 1 1, 
Building Constr. i. ix. (1889) 129 Feet of King or Queen 
Bolts. These may pass thioiigh cast-iron sockets which .aie 
indented into the tie-beam. 

t Ki’ng-by-yoTir-lea’ve. Ohs. A v.ariety of 
the game of hide-anrl-seek (see quol. 1572). 

1372 Huloet, Kingc by your leauc, a playe th.at chlkhen 
haue, where one sj’tting blyndefolde in the niidle, bjdeth so 
tyll the rest haue hydden them seines, and then he going to 
seeke them, if any get his place in the menne space, that 
same is kynge in his roume. 1611 Florio, Abomba, is pio- 
perly the place, where childien playing hide themselves, as 
at a play called king by your leave. [1884 Black gud. 
Shaks. ill, Is it anything woise than the childien . . having 
a game of ‘ King by your leave ’ ?] 

Kingco-ugh, varianl of Kinkcough. 
Ki'ng-crab. [f. King -i- Ceab i-ZaI] 

1 . A large arthropodous animal of the genus 
Litiinhis, having a convex carapace somewhat ot 
the shape of a horseshoe; the horseshoe or Molucca 
crab. 

Formerly classed among the but now generally 

placed under the Arachnhla or Spiders; in structure it 
differs considerably fiom the typical form of both classes, and 
is considered to be the nearest living repiesentative of the 
extinct Trilobites. 

1698 J. Petiveu in Phil. Trans. XX. 394 A King Cr.ah of 
the Molucos Island. xySa Andre ibid. LXXII. 440 The 
Monocttlus Polyphemus, or King Crab .. frequently grows 
to a veiy large size. 1847 Ansted Anc. ll'orld ix. 188 The 
prawns and the king-crabs of the existing seas. 

2 . The British Ihornback-crab (fMaia squhiadd). 

I ..90 in Cent. Diet. 

Ki’ng -craft. The art of ruling as a king ; the 
skilful exercise of royalty ; esp. the use of clever or 
ciafty diplomacy in dealing with subjects. 

[1630 Weldon Crt. /as. I, 102 Nor must I forget to let 
you kiiow^ how perfect the King [Jas. Ij was in the art of 
dissimulation, 01 to give it his own phrase (King-craft) i\ 

1643 Prvnne Sov. Power Petr It. ii. 34 In this dissembling 
age ; when King-ciaft is improved to the utmo.st. 1677 Gale 
Ci-t. Gentiles iv. 4 Solomon was endowed with this natural 
-sagadtie. .which kind of sagacitie Politicians calKing-ciaft. 
1827 Hallam Const. Hist. (1876) III. xviii. 376 The king- 
craft and the priest-craft of the day taught other lessons. 
1874 Green Short Hist, viii, ij 7. 534 -With Charles they 
weie simply counters, in his game of king-craft. 

Ki‘ng-cup, A name given in many parts of 
England to the common species of butteicup, 
Rammctihis acids, bulbosus, and repens •, also to 
Marsh Marigold, Caltha palustids. 

XS38 Turner Libellus, Ranvncvlvs, . . Kyngecuppe. xSSi 
— Herbal 1 , 1 v b, A yelow floure like vnto the kyngcuppe 
called Ranunculu.s. 1634 Placiiam (?«■«//. Exerc. 11. vii. 124 
A garland of Bents, King-cups, and Maidensjiaire. 1784 
CowpER Task VI. 303 'I'o gather king-cups in the yellow 
rnead. x8o2_Wordsw. Small Celandine i Pansie.s, lilies, 
kingcups, daisies, Let them live upon their piaises ! 1833 

Tennyson Poems 38 Methinks that I could tell you all The 
cowslips and the kingcups there. 

Kingdom (krqdam), ^6. Forms: i cyning-, 3 
kung-, 4-5 kyug-, 4- kingdom; also 4 king-, 
4-5 kyngdam(e; 4-5 kinge-, 5 kynge-, 4-7 
kyng-, 6-7 kingdome, (7 -doume), (4kingdon, 
5 kyngkam). \Q>Y... cyningddin -O'di. kuningddni 
(MDu. koniiighdoin, Tbw. koningdoni), G.kbniglu//i 
(only since itith c.), ON. konttngdd/n-r : see King 
and -DOii. 

OE. cyningddm is found only in the poem of Daniel, the 
usual woid being cyneddm, whence ME. kinedom, Kindom. 
The use of kingdom in ME. was further limited by the 
existence of Kingrik and Kinrik, with the same senses.] 

1 1 . Kingly function, authority, or power; sove- 
reignty, supreme inle ; the position or rank of 
a king, kingship. Obs. a. Without article. 

a 1000 Daniel 367 Se [metod] \>ec aceorfeS of cyningdome. 
Ibid. 680 pa WKS endedseg, pKS pe Caldeas cyningdom 
ahton. c 1323 Know Thyself 76 in E. E. P. (1862) 132 pau? 
pou haue kyngdam and empyre. xSap Rastell Pastyme, 
Hist. Rom. (i8ir) 13 Put downe from his dignyte of kyng- 
domc. 1333 Bellenden Livy i. (1822) 12 Avarice and de- 
sire of kingdome. a X679 Hobbes Rhet. vjii. (1681) 19 
Monarchy . . which Government, if he limit it by Law, is 
called Kingdom ; if by his own will, Tyranny. 

b. With poss. pron. or the (passing into 2 or 3). 

ax3oo Cursor M. 7613 He died his kingdon \v.r. -dome] 
to lese, pat pal to king suld dauid chese. X390 (Sower ConJ. 

I. 142 Thus was he from his kingdom Into the wilde Forest 
drawe. c x425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 28 Sume of hys eldre to-foie 
hym hadden .somtyme the kynge-dome of all Irland. 1533 
CovERDALE I Sam, xiv. 47 whan Saul had conquei eel the 
kyngdome ouer Israel. 2394 Shaks. Rich. Ill, iv. ii. 62 Else 
my Kingdome stands on buttle Glasse. 163X Wecver Anc. 
F'un. Mon. 767 Sigebert. .lesignfed vp his kingdome. 

2 . An organized community having a king as its 
head ; a monarchical state or government. 

Latin Kingdom (see Latin). Middle Kingdovi, a tians- 
lation of Chinese chung kwoh ‘ central state originally the 
name given, cb. c. 1130, under the Chan dynasty, to the im- 
perial state of Honan, in contrast to the dependencies sui- 
rounding it. In mod. use the term is sometimes confined to 
the eighteen provinces of China Pioper, but is also use^tl to 
denote the whole Chinese Empire. United Kingdovi, Gi eat 
Britain and Ireland, so called since the Act of Union of 
1800. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 2127 (Cott.) pe mast cite .. And mam 
riche kingdon [Gdt. mani a noper riche kingdame]. 2387 
'rREVisA.&7£vf<?« (Rolls) 1.31 Somtyme pere were foure prin- 
cipal kyngdoms .. pe firste kyngdom was vnder cure fore 

fadres from Adam to Moyses. xet^']-%Bu 7 'toiPsDiaiy(p>a^ 

II. 403 The Commons of England will quake to hear that 
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they are returning to Egypt, to the garlick and onions of. . I 
a kingdom. 1672 Temple £ss., Governmefit Wks. 1731 I. 
102 If .a Nation extended it self over vast Tracts of Land 
and_ Numbers of People, it theieby arrived in time at the 
ancientNameof Kingdom, or modern of Empiie. 1734P0PIJ ' 
Kss. 133 This woild. .Contents us not. A better shall 

we have ? A kingdom of the J ust then let it be. 1790 Burke 
F 7 \Rev. Wks. V. 48 Theie is ground enough for the opinion i 
that all the kingdoms of Europe were at a remote peiiod 
elective. 1801 Proclamation 32 Jan., George the Third,, .of 
theUnitedKingdomofGieat Britain and Ireland, King. 1883 
S. W. Williams Middle Kingdom I. 4 A thiid [name] is 
Chung Kiuoh, or Middle Kingdom. 1883 Standard 6 A.pr. 
5/2 The Middle Kingdom has forwarded the. .articles, igoo 
IVcstm. Gas. 15 Oct. 4/2 His invitation having been.. only 
the second to a foreigner, by the Kingdom of the Chtysati- 
themum [Japan]. 

3 . The territory or country subject to a king ; the 
urea over which a king’s rule extends ; a realm. 

a 12^0 Gen. 4'- Ex. 1260 A kungriche his name bar; And of 
duma hi_s sexte sune, A kungdom dirima. c 1340 Cursor M. 1 
5567 (Tiin.) penne comniaundide kyng phatao..Ouei al his 
kyngdome eiiery where [etc.], c r4oo Time Kings Cologne | 
8 In all pe londys and pe kyngdoras of pe eest. 411450 Cow. '' 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 3io Naverne and the kyngdom. of 
Spayp. 1591 Sh.ucs. Two Gent. 11. vii. ro A tiue-deuoted 
Pilgrime is not weary To measure Klngdomes with his [ 
feeble steps. 1667 Milton P. L. ii. 361 The utmost bolder ' 
of his kingdom. 1794 Burke Corr. (1844) IV. 255, I wi.sh 1 
he _ may be able to find his kingdom in the map of the 
Biitish territories. 1841 W. Spalding Italy 4- It. Isl. III. ! 
71 The Kingdom of Naples consisted of the same provinces ' 
on the mainland which had been governed by the Bouibons. 

b. A familiar name for the Scotch county of Eife, 
which was one of the seven Pictish kingdoms. 

1710 SiBBALD Hist. Fife 4- Kinross 3 It was from the laige 
Extent of Fife of old, that the Vulgar are wont to call it The 
Kingdom of Fife. 1845-52 Billings in Ordnance Gas, 
Scotl, III. ig^i A ramble amongst the grey old towns which 
skirt the ancient Kingdom of Fife. 1886 (title) The King- 
dom ! a handbook to Fife i,ed. 3). 1899 Gas. 21 Jan. 

1/3 (heading) ‘ Kodaks from the Kingdom '. 

4 . transf. and fig, a. The spiritual sovereignty 

of God or Christ, or the sphere over which this 
extends, in heaven or on earth ; the spiritual state j 
of which God is the head. 1 

The conception and the different phrases expressing it are 
of frequent occurrence in the first three gospels. In Matthew 
the common form is the kingdom of heaven, sometimes 
merely the kingdom ; in Mark and Luke, as well as in the 
epistles of St. Paul, the constant phrase is the kingdom 0/ 
God. Cf. also Ps. cxlv, Daniel ii. 44, vii. 27, etc. 

fzigoo Cursor (GOtt.) Forto bring paim..Alshis 

auiie his kingdam tide. 1340 Hambole Pr. Cause, 1408 pe 
way of lyfe..pat ledes us til our contre-warde pat es pe 
kyngdom of heven bright. Ihid. 8778 pat land es cald . . 
pe kyngdom of God aiie-myghty. 1377 Langl. P. PL B. 
Prol. 105 jJeie crist is in kyngdome. .to opne it to hem and 
heuene blisse shewe. 1382 Wyclif Matt. iii. 2 Do ye 
penaunce for the kyngdom of heuens shal neij. — fohn 
xviii. 36 Jhesu answeride. My kyngdom is not of this 
world. 1567 Gnde Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 116 The gloriousnes 
of thy kmgdome [they] teiche. 1671 Milton P. R, in. 
xgg What concerns it thee, when I begin My_everlasting 
Kingdom? aiBzz Shelley Chas. /, in. 28 Until Heaven’s 
kingdom shall descend on earth. 1852 Mas. Srowc Clnele 
Tom's C. xix. 197 ‘Augustine, sometimes I think you are 
not far from the kingdom’, said Miss Ophelia. 

b. Used in reference to the spiritual lule or 
realm of evil or infernal powers. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 1S245 Nu es all vr kingdom for-dune, O j 
man-kind mon we gett ful fune, _ 1588 Shaks. Tit. A. v. ii. I 
30, I am Reuenge sent fiom th' infeuiall Kiiigdome. 1594 

— R/cIt. Ill, I. iii. 144 High thee to Hell.. Thou Caco- 
demon, there thy Kingdorae is. 1629 Milton Hymn Nath’. 

171 Th’ old Dragon .. wrath to see his Kingdom fail. 1667 

— P. L. VI. 183 Reign thou in Hell thj' Kingdom. 

c. A realm, region, or sphere in whicli some t 

condition or quality is supreme or prevails. j 

[1362 Langl. P. PI. A. ir. 65 Wip pe kingdom of i 
Couetise I Croune hem to-gedere.] a 1380 St, Ambrose 755 ! 
in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 20 Tope kyngdom of blis 1 
pat euer schal laste. 1594 Shaks. Rich. Ill, i. iv. 47, I past 1 
(me thought) the Melancholly Flood.. Vnto the Kingdome I 
of perpetuall Night. 1637 Milton Lycidas 177 In the blest , 
kingdoms meek of joy and love. 1872 Ruskin Eagle's N. 

§ 33 The elastic and vaporous kingdom of folly. 1875 E. 
White Life in Christ iii. xxiii. (1876) 361 The Kingdom of 
Darkness is man’s arena of action separated from his God. i 

d. Any sphere in which one has dominion like j 

that of a king. ! 

(•i6oo Sir E. Dyer Poems (ed. Grosarl) 21 My mynde to 
me a Kyngdome is. _ 1781 Cowper Truth 406 His mind his 
kingdom, and his w'ill his lavy. 1784 — Tirocin. 12 Hers 
[the soul’s] i.s the state,. An intellectual kingdom all her 
own. 1825 Scott Talism. vii. The sick-chamber of the 
patient is the kingdom of the physician. I 

e. Anything compared to a lealm or country | 

ruled by a king ; a domain. 1 

159s Shaks. yotni iv. ii. 246 The body of this fleshly Land, 
This kingdome, this Coniine of blood, and breathe. 1597 — , 
2 lien. IV, IV. iii. 118 All the rest of this little Kingdome , 
(Man), a 1822 Shelley Chas I, u. 385 To dispeople your 
unquiet kingdom of man. _ 1832 Tinnyson Pal. Art 228 | 
The airy hand . .divided quite The kingdom of her thought. 

6 . A realm or province of nature ; esf . each of ' 
the three great divisions of natural objects, the j 
animal, vegetable, and mineral hingdoms. , 

[1642 M. R'i Besler {title) Gazophylaclum Rerum Natura- 
lium, e regno vegetabili, aniniali, _et niineiali depromijtarum.] ! 
a 1691 Boyle Chr, Virtuoso ir. i. i. ^ 3 The mineral kingdom, ' 
as, after the chemists, mo.st wiiters now cttll it. 1692 
Beni ley Boyle Led, iv. 131 If they coniine the ICanh to 
Pigmie Biiths in the Vegetable Kingdom. 1706 Piiilliks 
( ed. Kersey) S. v., Chymists . . call the three Orders of , 


Natural Bodies, viz. Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral, by 
the name of Kingdoms. 174^7 Her vey il/zv/A. (181S) 153 
Another subject of the veidanl kingdom .. demands my 
particular notice. 1776 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) I. 5 
The Animal, the Vegetable, and the Fossil or Mineial 
Kingdom 1802 Playfair Illnstr. Hutton. The. 178 The 
hodie.s of amphibious animals which now make part of the 
fossil kingdom. 1849 M.\laui,.\y Hist. Eng. iii. I. 411 No 
kingdom of nature was left unexplored. 

6. Kingdom-come (from the clause thy kingdom 
come in the Lord’s Pja)'ei). 

a. Heaven or paradise ; the next world, slang. 
1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T. s.v.. He is gone to kingdom 

come, he is dead. 1789 Wolcott tP. Pindar) Suhf. Paint. 
Wks. 1812 II. 180 Sending such a Rogue to Kingdom-tome. 
1870 Miss Bridgman V?. Lynne 1 . .\ii. 184 So old aunt 
Duncan has gone to kingdom come at last. 

b. Themillennialkingdom of Christ. K'&oattrib. 
1848 Clough Amours dc Hoy. iii. 76 It would seem this 

Chinch is indeed of the purely Invisible, Kingdom-come 
kind. 1873 Miss Th.ackcr.ay JVks. (1891) I. p. x, A future 
. . hound to us by a thousand hopes and loving thoughts — a 
Kingdom-come for u.s all. 

7 . aitrih. and Comb., as kingdom-quake (after 
earthquake'), -making, etc. 

aijii Ken Urania Poet. Wks. 1722 IV. 463 In Kingdom- 
quakes the wise Feel no disquieting surprise. 1872 A. deVeue 
Leg. St. PyU-ick, Disbelief of Atilcho 161 Exile, or kingdom- 
weaiied king. 1882 Times 18 Mar. 4/3 The Russian intrigue 
which they say pushed on the kingdom-making. 

Hence Ki'ngtlomful, as much as a kingdom can 
hold ; Ki-nffdomless a., having no kingdom ; 
Ki’jig'dcinship, a kingdom; a kingship. 

1547 booRDE hdrod. Knowl. Index, The thyrd chapter 
treateth of.. the kyngdomeshyp of Irland. Ibid. ii. (1S70) 
132 Irland is a fongdomship longing to the Kyng of 
England. 1882 Farrar Early Chr. II. 319 Provincial 
governors .. here characterised as kings yet kingdomless. 

Kingdom (ki-gdam), v. [f. prec. sb.] 
fl. intr. (with it). To pose or figure as a 
kingdom. Obs. nonce-use. 

a 1618 Sylvester Dialogue 24 Every Countie Kingdomes 
it a-part. 

2 . trans. a. To take possession of, as a kingdom, 
b. To furnish with a kingdom (only in pass!). 

1887 J. Service Life Dr. Dugiiid 270, I was. .Haunted 
for ever by a fleeting face.. whose lips So often as I slept, 
would kingdom mine, a 1891 Ld. LvnoN King PoHy gi. 
480 King henceforth Thou art, and bravely kingdom ’d. 

Kingdomed (ki-gdamd), a. [f. prec. sb. or vb.] 

1 . Furnished with, or constituted as, a kingdom. 
_i6o6 Shaks. Tr. S,- Cr. 11. iii. 185 Twixt his mentall and 

his actiue parts, Kingdom’d Achilles in commotion rages, 
and batters gainst it selfe. 1838 S. Bellamy The Betrayal 
22 Empire in its regal seat. .And kingdom’d character. 

2 . Coiisisling of or divided into (so many) king- 
doms : in parasynthetic compounds. 

1854 Tail's Mag. XXI. 265 The much-lacerated, many- 
kingdomed, state-splintered ‘Fatherland’. 189B M. Baxter 
in Daily News ii June 7/4 A Ten-kingdomed Confederacy. 

Ki'llg-iisll. A name given to several fishes 
remarkable for their size, appearance, or value as 
food ; esp. (a) the opah (Lampris gutiatus or tuna'), 
a brilliantly-coloured fish of the mackerel family, 
occasionally found in British waters ; (p) a caran- 
goid fish {Seriola Lalandii) of New Zealand and 
New South Wales, also called ‘yellow-tail’; {c) 
a scombroid fish of Floiicla (Scorn hero merus re- 
galis or Cydnum regale) ; (d) an American scirenoicl 
fish (Menticirrus 7 iebulosns or 1 elated species) ; 
(e) a scimnoid fish of S. Australia (Scinma ant- 
arc ticef. 

XKoPhil, Trans., A 6 rldg.{iysS)'X.. SjgPIate v, ’FheOpah, 
or King Fish. 1775 Romans A/wzV/aApp. 7 Groopers are in 
great plenty, king-fish, Spanish mackrel and Bairows are also 
often caught towing. 1798 T. Hinderwell Scarborough 
II, ii. 229 The Opah or king-fish (very rare) was seen here 
a few years ago, 1827 P. Cunningham N. S. Wales I. 68 
(Morris) King-fish, mullet, mackarel ..are all found plenti- 
fully about. 1859 All Year Round No. 4. 82 The deep sea 
'fish — the ‘ .schnapper ’, the ‘ king fish the ‘ grounder and 
theiock cod— were beyond theirreach, 1880 Rep. R. Comm. 
Fisheries N. S. Wales 22 The ‘Kiiig-fish| [Elacata nigra] 
is about the most voracious and destructive of all the pre- 
daciou.s fishes of these seas. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXJX. 
330/2 Second in importance is the kingfish, whom the Fish 
Commissioners c2\\xiScomberoinorusregalis,,li{<e is wholly 
unrelated to the kingfish of the North, but is a variety of 
mackerel. He abounds off the coast of Florida. 

Kingfisher (ki'gfi:j3i). Forms: a. 5 kyngys 
fischare, 6 kingea fisher, 6-8 king’s fisher. 
/ 3 . 51- kingfisher. 

1 . A small European bird (Alcedo ispldd) with 
a long cleTt beak and brilliant plumage, feeding 
on fish and aquatic animals which it captures by 
diving. Hence, extended to other birds of the 
family Alcedinidvi or Hakyonidiv^ esp. the Belted 
Kingfisher of N. America ' Ceryle alcyon), and tire 
Laughing Jackass of Australia (Dacelo gigas). 

Various superstitions have been associated with the Com- 
mon Kingfisher, some of which it shares with the Halcyon 
(which has been generally identified with it), esp. the belief 
that a diied specimen hung up indicated by its position the 
direction in which the wind was blowing. 

a. C1440 Promp. Parv. Kyngys fyschare, lytylle 
hyrde, isida. 1567 hlAPLET Gr, Forest 108 b, Beare a 
naturall grudge the one to the other ; as doth the Eagle and 
the Kings Fisher. 1622 May Vi>g. Georg. lit. (1628) 89 
When, .clew tefreshing on the Pasture fields The Moone be- 


' stowe.s, Kings-fishers play on shore. 1646 Sir T. Browne 
Pseud. Ep. bij. That a Kings fisher hanged by the bill 
sheweth where the winde is. 1688 J. Clayton in Ph’l. 
I'rans. XVII. gSg The Fishing Hauk is an absolute Species 
of a Kings-fisher. 1797 Burke Regie. Peace iii. Wks. VIII. 
336 Tins sanguine little king’s-fisher (not prescient of the 
storm, as by his instinct he ought to be). 

g. 1658 Phillips, Halcyon, a biicl called a King-fisher. 
a 1667 Cowley Toi<crty,''Ae.xe. sad King-fishei s tell their 
Tales. 1789 G. White Selborne 11 xlii. (1853) 271 The king- 
fisher daits along likeaii arrow, a 1821 Keais Imit. Spenser 
, ii, There the Kingfisher sawhis plumage bright Vieing w ith 
' fi-.h of brilliant dye below. 1893 Newton Diet. Bi'ds 488 
lir habits Kingfisheis display coii'-ideiable diversity. 

2. The name of an aitifieial salmon'll}'. ? Obs. 
1787 Best Angliiig{^A. 2) log Two salmon flies, which are 
the principal ones, called the Dragon and Kings-fisher. . of 
the most gaudy feathers there are, especially the peacock’s. 

f Ki'llgliead. Obs. In 4 -hed(e. [f. King sb. 
-+- -HEAD.J a. = Kinghood. b. = Kingdom. 
C1340 Cursor il/. 9549 (Trin.) WiJjouten kyng hah 

no m^t For to reule his kynghede. 1390 Gower Coiif. III. 
143 A king, which hath to ledeThe poeple, for hiskinghede. 

Kinghood (ki’ijlnid). [f. King sb. -i- -hood.] 
Kingship ; the rank, authority, or office of king ; 
kingly spirit or character. 

c 1350 Will. Palcrnc 4059 King, i lie coniure . . hi alle he 
kud customes to kinghod jiat longes. c 1380 Wyclif Jl-'As. 
I18S0) 471 Crist koude ensaumple kyngliod. 1440 J. Shirley 
Dethe K. ’James (1818) 12, I am undir youre kynghood and 
yn the service of Love. 1656 S. H. Gold. Law 69 What did 
any of their aforesaid Kings .. for theii King-hoods? 1837 
Carlyle Misc. Ess, hlirabeau (1888) V. 211 Thi.s gift was 
precisely the kinghood of the man, and did itself stamp him 
as a leader of men. 1875 Tennyson Q. Mary iv. i, Vout 
father was a man Of such colossal kinghood. 
Ki-nginees. nonce-zvd. [f. Vdngy (like doggy, 
horsy) -p -ness.] The quality of being ‘ the king ’. 

a 1849 H. Coleridge Ess. (1851) II. 159 There is an in- 
tense Kinginess about the elder Harry [Shakspere’s Hen. IV] 
which takes from our sympathies with his sufferings. 

tJCi-ngist. Obs. rare—^. [f. King -b -ist, 
after papist.] A partisan of the king. 

1563 W I N3CT Four Sc oir Thre Quest. Wks. 1 888 I. 59 Thai 
wald mok ws on lyke maneie, and call ws Kingistis and 
Queiieistis. 

Ki'ng-ki-’ller. One who kills a king; a 
regicide. 

1607 Shaks. Timon iv. iii, 382 0 thou sweete King-killer, 
and deare diuorce TwLxt natmal! Sunne and sire. 1681 
T. Flatman Hcradifus Ridens No. 24 (1713) 1 . 158 They’ll 
give you leave to roast them at Temple-Bar with their 
Brother King-killer the Pope. 1726 Dr. Foe flht Devil 
(1822) 244 Nole.ss than a King- Killer and an assassinator. 

Ki’ng-ki:Iling, sb. The killing of a king or 
kings. 

1606 Proc, agsi. late Traitors 105 That King-killing and 
Queen-killing was not indeed a doctrine of theirs. _ x66z 
Rump Songs (1874) II. 98 Murtherand Lyes, King-Killing, 
Hypocrisy, Cheats. 1^7 J. Corbet Disc, Relig, Eng, 4 
The Jesuits Doctrine of king-killing, hath made them odious. 

ciitrib. 1643 Prynne Sov. Penoer Parlt i. (ed. 2) 3 This 
King-deposing, King-killing Popish Doctrine. 

Ki-ng-ki:lling, a. That kills a king or kings ; 
regicidal. 

1598 Sylvester D w Bartas ii. ii. ii. Babylon 4 King-killing 
Treacheries Succeed a-row, with Wrack of Israel, a 1732 
Attcrbuky Serm. (1737) IV. 21 'I'hey outstripped . .even the 
bloodiest of tiieir king-killing neighbours. 

Kingless (krgles), a. [f. King sb. -h -less; 
cf. ON. konnnglaiiss, G. hdniglos.] Without a 
king ; having no king. 

1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2289 king lai ded J>ar, po was his 
lond kingles, a 1300 Cursor M. 9344 Kynglcs sal yee be fra 
hat dai. c 1450 Merlin 24 Sir, we ben Kyngeles, for he that 
we liaue is naught worth. 1683 Williams Ansiv. Hunt's 
Postscr. 17, I find no approbation of such as the Kingless 
Keepers of the Liberty of England. 1812 Byron Ch. liar. 

I. Ixxxvi, They fight for freedom who were nevei free ; .A 
Kingle.ss people for a nerveless state. 1871 Tvlor Prim. 
Cult. I. 353 The kingless Turkoman hordes say of them- 
I selves ‘ We are a people without a head 
Hence Ki'ngrlessness. 

I 1850 Carlyle Latier-d. Pamph. i. 7 Open ‘ kinglessness', 

I what we call anarchy, ..is everywhere the order of the day. 

, Kinglet (ki-glet). [f. King jiJ. -t- - let.] 

I 1 . A petty king ; a kingiuling over a small terri- 
' tory, Mostl}' contenipinous. Cf. Kingling i. 

I 1^3 Florio Montaigne i, xlii. (1632) 143 Caesar ternieth 
all the Lords . . to be Kinglets, or pettie Kings [- reguli], 
/?«Vf,(i634i 146 So many petty-kin gs, and petty-petty kinglets 
have we now adayes. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia I. iii. 
vii. 38S Sitrig, the kinglet of Nortluimberlaiid. 1831 Carlyi e 
Ulisc., Early Genn, Lit. (1872) III. 198 Who .. ventured 
into the field against even the greatest of these kinglets. 
1865 Pall Mali G. 12 Aug. xx/i The Kinglets of Tu-scany, 
Modena, and Parma. 1882 Daily A'kwj j 6 Aug. 5/2 I’he 
Zulu King is to be restored under conditions, .the same as 
1 those that Sir Garnet Wol.seley imposed upon his thirteen 
Kinglet.s. 

2. A popular name of the Golden-crested Wren, 
lieguhts cristatm \ also of two allied N. Amei ican 
species, R. satrapa and R. calendula. 

1839-43 Yarrell Hist. Birds I. 347 The little Golden- 
Crested Kegulu.s, or Kinglet, .has a soft and pleasing .song. 

I 1869 J. Burroughs in Galaxy Mag. Aug., Wilson called 
' the Kinglets Wrens. 1884 E. P. Roe in H arper's Mag. Mar. 
i 614/2 The golden-crc-sted kinglet i.s a little mite of a bird, 

I Kinglxhood (krglihudb ‘. [f. Kingly a. 

-t -HOOD.] Kingly or royal state ; royalty, 

' 1869 Tenny.son Coming of . 4 rfhnr 50 He neither wore on 

, helm or shield The golden symbol of his kiiiglihood, 

• 154-2 
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Kinglike (ki-qlaik), a. and adv. [f. King sh. I 
+ -LIKE.] A. adj. Resembling a king; charac- 
teristic of, or befitting, a king ; kingly ; regal. 

1561 T. Norton Calvvi's /uii. iv. xix. (1634) 726 , 

Rasure of the crowne [is] ministred in token of spiiUiial 
TCinglike dignitie. 1636 Massinger Basfif. Lover in. iii, 
'Tis truly noble, having power to punish, — Nay, kinglike — 
to forbear it. 1661 Gaudcn in Birch Miiiou's (173!^) 

I. 67 What was done like a King, should have a Kinglike 
Retribution. 

B. adv. Like, or in a manner befitting, a king. 
1884 Tennyson Becketiy. ii, He. .kinglike fought the proud 
archbishop, — kinglike Defied the Pope. 

Kingliness (ki-qlines). [f. Kingly a. + -ness,] 
Kingly quality or charactei. 

1348 Udall, etc. Eras77t. Pai". Mark iii. 28 Shewed no 
poynte of Kingliness, n: 1618 Raleigh Apol. 71 To that 
giace, and goodnesse, and Kinglynesse I lefeire my seif. 
1843 Lytton Last Bar. ir. ii, Warwick, thou deemest ill of 
thy king's kingliness. 1876 Freeman tVbiw. Conq. V. xxlv. 
388 The kingliness was in the whole kin ; one son of Woden 
was as kingly as another. 

Kingling (ki-qliq). [f. King sh. -h -ling.] 

1 . A little or petty king. (Less contemptuous 
than kinglet^ 

1598 Sylvester Du Bartas ii. i. iv. Handie-Crafts 381 
Prince of some Peasants . . And silly Kmgling of a simple 
Village. 1638 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (1687) 
477 This Upstart Kingling would not wholly move_ by 
Example. 1764 Churchill Ca-udidate 82 Enough of King- 
lings, and enough of Kings. i8ia Southey Otnniana II. 
193 The romantic adventures of a little Kingling of Ithaca. 
1884 Tennyson Bechet Prol , You could not see the King 
for the kinglings. 

1 2 . (See qtiot.) Obs. rare. 

31638 Q-nd Narr. late Parlt. 2 A Catalogue of the King- 
lings, or the names of those Seventy persons (most of them 
being the Protectors Kinsmen, and Salkry-men) that voted 
for Kingship. 

Kingly (ki-qli), a. Also 4-6 kyng-. [f. King 
- h-LY I . Not in OE., which had cynelic royal, 
kingly; but cf. OFris. kining-, kenenglik, MDu. 
coninc', koninglijc (Du. koninkUjk), OHG. chu- 
ninclth (MHG. kiinicltch, G. kbniglich')^ ON. 
konungligr (Da. kongelig, Sw. kintg{s)lig).'\ 

1 . Of the nature of a king or kings; royal ; of 
royal rank. 

1382 Wyclu' t Pet. ii. 9 hen a kynde chosun, kyngly 
presthod) holy folk. 1333 Covkrdai.e Has. v. i Geue eare, 
o thou kingly house. i6ti Shaks. Wint. T. in. ii. 167 He 
. . to my Kingly Guest Vnclasp'd my practise. 1618 Lithcow 
Pilgr.Fttrew.in Farri'./’. Jas.J, 338 Wer’st thou akinglie 
sonne, and vertue want; Thou art more brute than beastes. 
1632 Sir E. Peyton [.title) The Divine Catastrophe of the 
Kingly Family of the House of Stuarts. 1877 Freeman 
Norm. Conq. (ed. 31 1, iii. 108 In every Kingdom there was a 
kingly house, out of which.. alone kings were chosen. 

2 . Of or belonging to a king; held, exercised, 
or issued by a king; fit or suitable for a king; 
royal, regal. 

1387-8 T. UsK Test Love \. v. (Skeatl I. 126 Dauid that 
from keping of shepe, was diawen vp in to the order of 
kingly gouernaunce. c 1430 Life St. Kath. (1884) 29 Lettres 
seled wyth bis kyngly ryng. 1333 Coverdale Esther i. ig 
Yf it please the kynge, let there go a kyngly commauude- 
ment from him, 1383 T. Washington tr. NicJiolay's Voy. 

I. xviii. 20 b, Governours. .did chase them away with al the 
other kinglie officers. 1601 Shails, Jitl. C, ni. ii. iqi, I thrice 
presented him a Kingly Crowne, Which he did thrice refuse. 
1780 CovvPER Table-Talk 174 Leave kingly backs to cope 
with kingly cares, it 1826 Heber Hymn, The Son of God 
goes foith to war, A kingly crown to gain. 1833 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng', xyii. IV. 42 Whether the magistrate to whom 
the whoje kingly power was transferred should assume the 
kingly title. 

b. Of government : Monarchical. 

1638 and Narr. late Parlt. in Select.fr. H arl. Misc.ty.’jcyg) 
421 To change the government from kingly to parliamentary. 
1676 'i'owERsoN Decalogue 232 Aristotle . . was no friend of 
the kingly government. 1833 Thirlwall Greece I. vi. 163 
The kingly form of government appears to have been the 
«nly one known in the heroic a^e. 1899 Daily News 
8 May 8/4 _ [Mommsen’s] conclusions regarding capital 
punishment in Kingly, Republican, and Imperial Kome. 

3 . Having the character, quality, or attributes of 
a king ; kinglike ; dignified, majestic, noble. Of 
persons, their actions, etc. 

1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, v. i 29, I am farre better borne 
then is the king 1 More like a King, more Kingly in ray 
thoughts. 1603 Play Siucley 2138 in Simpson Sck, Shaks. 
{1878) I. 243 What a high spirit hath this Englishman He 
tunes his speeches to a kingly key. a 1618 Raleigh Prcrog. 
Pari. (1628) 5 There js nothing more kingly in a King, then 
the performance of his word. 1687 Drvden Hind P. iii. 
B81 A generous, laudable, and kingly pride. 1858 Haw- 
thorne Fr. If. Jrnls. II. 24 The possession of this kingly 
look implies nothing whatever as respects kingly and com- 
manding qualities. 

fiS‘ *®S3 Kane Grinnell Exp, xli-v. (1836) 461 The kingly 
bergs began their impre.ssive march. 1877 Tennyson AfhirdAif 
III. 1, 79 The kingliest Abbey in ail Christian lands. 

Ki'Xlgly, adv. [f. as prec. + -ly 2, Cf. MDu. 
conincltkey ON. komttigliga.'] In a kingly manner, 
royally ; regally. 

1386 Marlowe xsiPt. Tamburl. iii. iii, Each man a crown 1 
Why, kingly fought, i’ faith. 1658 Cleveland Rustic Ram- 
pant Wks. (1687) 442 This Way he could not hut dye Kingly, 
at least, like a Gentlernan. X742 Pope Dime. iv. 207 Low 
bow’d the rest : He, kingly, did but nod. 1872 Tennyson 
Gareth ^ Lyneite 124 When I was frequent with him in my 
youth, And heard him Kingly speak. 


Ki'ixg-matlcer. One who makes or sets up 
kings; spec, an epithet of Richard Neville, Earl ot 
Warwick, inthe reigns of Heniy VI and Edwaid IV. 

1399 Danill Civ. Wai-s v. xvl. That gieat King-makei 
Waiwick, so far grownc In giace with Fortune, that he 
gouerns it, And Monarchs makes. 1603 Arc/tpr. Cantrov. 
II. 236 Ihe kingmakers designes will come, as is the old 
piouerbe, from a wyndmill post to be pudding pricke, 1836 
Froude Ihst. Eng. II. viii. 259 Sir Edward Poynings was 
sent to Dublin to put down this new king-maker. 1878 
Stubbs //iVA III. xviii. 2i2Waiwick. filled. .a place 

which never before or after was filled by a subject, and his 
title of Kingmaker was not given without leason. 1887 
Diet. Nat. Biflg. IX. 67/1 William Thompson, the great 
Maoii chief and ‘king-maker’. 

So Ki'ngf-ma king sb. and a. 

1816 Byron Ch. Har. iii. xvii. And is this all the woild 
has gain’d by thee, Thou first and last of fields ! lung- 
making Victory? 1863 IkmcHULs’ Hercio. I. Prel. ii Leofiic 
had the first success in king-making. 

King-of-Arms. Also (less correctly) King- 
at-Arms. [See Arm sA'-^ 14.] 

The title of the thiee chief heralds of the College 
of Arms, viz. Garter, the principal King of Arms, 
and Clarenceux and Norroy, provincial Kings of 
Arms, the former of whom has jurisdiction south 
of the Trent, and the other north of that river. 
Besides these there are the Lyon King of Arms 
of Scotland, and the Ulster King of Aims of Ire- 
land; also Bath King of Arms (see Bath 19). 
The appellation is given also to similar officers in 
other countries. 

1449-30 Will 0/ W. Bruges m Sir H. Nicolas Tesiamenta 
Vetusta (1826) I. 266 William Bruges, Garter Kyng of 
Armes, at London, Feb. 26, 1449. My body to be brought 
and buryed in the Church of Saynt George within Staunfoid, 
[etc.] 1464 Rolls Pai-li. V. 530/2 John Smert, otheiwLse 
called Garter King of Armes. 1330 Palsgr. 236/1 Kyng of 
armes, roy de armes, 1563 in Gross Gild Merch. (1890) II. 
55, I Clarenciux, King of Armes of the Sowth est and West 
parts, a 1614 J. Melvill Diary (Wodrow Soc.) 58 William 
Stewart, sumtyme Lioun King of Armes. 1702 Land. Gaz. 
No. 3804/1 Then the Deputy Garter King of Arms with his 
Coronet. 1806 A. Duncan Nelson's Pun. 33 Garter, Prin- 
cipal King of Arms,.. with his Sceptre. 1874 N. 

Ser. 1. 146 The Crown of a Herald King of Arms. 

8. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edw. IV, 244 Causing Gartier, 
principal kyng at armes, to make a publique Proclamacioii. 
Ilnd. 24s They sent Lyon Kyng at Amies to the duke of 
Glocester, 1713 Steele Englislim. No. 35. 224 The King 
. . dispatches Garter King at Arms with a Letter of Defi- 
ance. _ 1808 Scott Marm. iv. viii. note, It was often an 
office imposed upon the Lion King-at-arms, to receive foreign 
ambassadors. i86t M. Pattison Ess. (1889) I. 37 We find, 
from a household book of Edward I, that . . Herthelm, king- 
at-arms of the ‘ King of Almaine ’, receives a present. 

t S!in.g*piece. Obs. Also king’s-piece. = 

King-post. 

1664 Evelyn tr. Freari's Archlt. 133 The Hyperthyron 
which the Italians call Soppia frontale, and our Carpenters 
the King-piece. 1679 Moxox Mech. Exerc. 169 King peece, 
see Joggle peece. 1688 R. Holme Armoury m. 450/1 
Kings piece.. which stands upright in the middle of the 
Gable end [of a wooden house]. 

King-pin. 

1 1. Ine tallest (central) pin in the game of kayles. 
1801 Strutt Sports 4 Past. m. vii. 239 One of them, .is 
taller than the rest, and this, 1 piesume, was the king-pin. 

2 . = King-bolt. Hence that which holds 
together any complex system or arrangement. 

189S Libr. Jrnl. (U. S.) June 202 Mr. Vinton . .believed 
cataloging to be the king-ptn of the library system. 1898 R. 
Kipling Fleet in Being \\. 76 The newer generation, .know 
that he is the king-pin of their system. 

Ki’ng-pOSt. Carpentry. An upright post in 
the centre of a roof-truss, extending from the ridge 
to the tie-beam. 


1776 G. Semple Building in Water 115 The King-post, h. 
may be the same. 1817 B. Hall Voy. Loo Choo (1820) 54 
The roof was well constructed, the rafters being mortised 
into the ends of the horizontal beams, and braced to the 
middle by a perpendicular beam or king-post. 1891 A. 
White Tries at TruthyCx. 15 In building a porch, the king- 
post is the beam on which the whole stiucture jests. 


. u. aiiriu., as amg-posc roof, truss. 

1843 Ecclesiologist 1. 149 Tie-beams, which sustain a lo 
kmg-pqst roof. 1886 E. S. Morse Japanese Homes i. 3 
[He] fairly loathes a structure that has no king-post. .Irus 

t Ki ngriok, -rik, -rich. Obs. Forms .- < 
I kynyng-, 3 kung-, kinge-, 4 king-, kyng(e' 
riche. /3. 4 kinge-, 4-5 kyngrik(e, (5 -ryke' 
4, 6 kingrik(e, 7 -rick. [OE. cyningrice ( 
cyning King -v rice kingdom, Riche, Kike) - 
MDu. cotvincrike (Du. koninkrijk), OHCJ. chuniui 
rtchi (MHG. Mnicrtche, G. kdnigtvich), Oh 
konungriki (Sw. konungrike, Da. ko tiger ige). C 
Kinrick,] = Kingdom, in various senses. 

a. a *067 In KemWe Cod. Dipl. IV 229 For .elre 3ere kynj 
sawle Oe after ipe Syses kynyngriches wseldeS. c 1230 Ge. 
^ Ex. 1258 A kungriche his name bar. a 1300 K. Horn : 
In none kinge-riche Nas non his iliche. 1377 Langl P. i 
B. Prol. 125 Crist kepe sire kyng. And hi kyng-riche. 

8- a\ioo Cursor M. 416 Als mighti king in his kingrik 
yyS Barbour Bruce l. 57 Thai said, successioun of kyngr 
Was nocht to lawer feys lik. C1470 Harding Chro 
CLxxxvn. in, Aboue all men within his hole kyngrike. 15' 
J. Stubbes Gaping Gulf Cyx} b, Oui Elizabeth . .hauing tl 
kinglike in her owne peison. 

atirib. 1663 Bp. Griffith Serm. 4 Admir, Beasts 10 Tl 
Regal or Kingnek office of Chiist. 


King’s Bench. [SccBench jA zb.] A former 
couit of lecord and the supreme court of common 
law in the kingdom ; now, under the Judicature 
Act of 1873, represented by the King’s Bench 
division of the Fligh Couit of Justice. 

1362- [sec Bi NCii sb. 2 b]. 

b. In full, Jvitig's Bench Ptisoii, A jail formerly 
appropriated to debtors and criminals confined by 
authority of the supreme courts at Westminster, etc. 

1428 E. E. Wills (1882) 78 The prisons of Ludgate, Mar- 
chalsie, Kyngesbenche, And the Countours in London. 
1^36 Ibid. 106 The Prisoneis of tlie Kj'nggis bench. 1501 
Bury Wilis (Camden] 8g To the prisoneis in Newgale, 
Ludgate, to the Kyngs Benche, and to the Marshalsj-, to 
eche of them vj s. viij d. 1849 Dickens Dav. Copp. xlix, 
My feet will natuially tend towards the King’s Bench Piison. 
1898 Besant Oranye Girl 11. xxvi, A Newgate bird and 
a bird of the King’s Bench. 

King’s evil. [tr. med.L. regins morbus (in 
classical L. - jaundice) ; cf. MDu. conincsevel, OF. 
le itial le roy.'\ Scrofula, which in England and 
France was formerly supposed to be curable by 
the king’s (or queen’s) touch. (Cf. Evil sb. 7 c.) 

The practice of touching for the king's evil continued 
fiom the time of Edward the Confessor to the death of 
Queen Anne in 1714. The Office for the ceremony has not 
been printed in the Piayei-book since 1719. 

1387 Treyisa Htydcn (Rolls) V. 49 [God] destroyed the 
secounde witnesse by the Kynges evel [1432-30 the kynges 
.sekenesse], 1398 — Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxxxiii. (MS. 
Bod!,) If. 224/1 pe .smel of leke..helej> fie kinges yiiel and 
he dropsie. 1333 Elyot Cast. Helthc (1541) 90 a, Svvel- 
linges in the neck fu! of matter, called the kinges evyll. 
1580 Lyly Euphucs (Arb.) 322 'Iheie i.s nothing that can 
cure the Kings Euill, but a Prince. 1613 Crooice Body of 
Man 340 The seauenth Sonne is able to cuie the Kings 
Euill. 1660 Pepys Diaiy 23 June, Staid to see the King 
touch people for the King’s evil. 1722 W. Beckltt [title) 
A Free arid Impaittal Inquiry into the Antiquity and Efficacy 
of Touching foi the King's Evil. 1791 Boswell Johnson 
[1887) I. 41-2 Young Johnson had the misfortune to be much 
afflicted with the scrophula, or King’s-evil, . . His mother. . 
carried him to London where he was actually touched by 
Queen Anne[i7i2]. 1839 Klighilly Hist. Eng.\. 66 The 
Confessor was the first who touched for the King's evil. 
1898 Besant Orange Girl i. iv, Rheumatism, gout, and the 
King’s Evil. 

Jig. 1692 Washington tr. Milion's Dcf. Pop. v. M.’s Wks. 
(1851) 134 You had not then been bribed with Charles his 
Jacobusses. You had not got the King's-Evil.^ 

Hence J- King’s-e'vil’cl, -e'villy, adjs., affected 
with the king’s evil. 

1706 Baynard in Sir J. Fioyer Hot ff Cold Bath, ii (t^og) 
257 1 heir children , . Rickety, King’s Evil’d, or Consumptive. 
Ibid. 335 Miserable small King’.s-Evilly . .Infants. 

King’s Highway ; see Highway. 

Kingship (ki-qjip). [f. King sb. -f -ship ; cf. 
MDu. conincscap (Du. koningsehap), G. kbnig- 
schaft. OE. liacl cynescipe (see Kine-). The early 
occur! ence of tlie word in one MS. of Cursor 
Mundi is remarkable.] 

1 . The office and dignity of a king; the fact of 
being king ; reign. 

c 1323 Cursor M. 8583 (Cott.) In his kingseip [Fair/., 
Trill, kingdome; Cott. king-Tidne] jie fourte [other MSS 
forme, former] dans, 0-mang his folk be sett his laus. i6<j.2 
Sir E. Dering Sp. Relig 96 The Kingship and Priestship 
of eveiy particular man. 1763 Blackstone I. vii. 249 

Immediately upon the decease of the reigning prince.. his 
kingship or imperial dignity, .is vested at once in his heii. 
1869 Freeman Norm. Conq. III. xiv. 374 The few days of 
life and kingship which still weie his. 
fig. 1863 Ruskin Sesame 121 The kingship, .which con- 
sists in a stronger moral state, .than that of others. 

2 . The rule of a king; monarchical government. 

1648 Eikon Bas. x. 78 They designed, and pioposed to me 

the new modelling of Soveraignty and Kingship. 1692 
South 12 Serm. (16971 I- 4°9 While his army believed him 
real in his Zeal against Kingship. 1840 Carlyle Heroes vi. 
In lebellious ages, when Kingship itself seems dead and 
abolished, Cromwell, Napoleon step forth again as Kings. 

3 . With poss. pton. : The personality of a king; 
(his) royal majesty. Also Jig. 

1648 Herrick Hesper., Past. Bir/h Pr. Chas., 1 a sheep- 
hook will bestow To have his little King-ship know. As he 
is prince, he’s shepherd loo. 1660 A. Sadler SubJ Joy 28 
Though, .his fifty Boyes Do run before his Kingship. 1832 
J. Wilson in Blackw. Mag. XXXI. 870 Then shall we 
skirt his kingship [Scafell] all the way to the head of Seath- 
waite Tarn. 1861 Du Chaillu Equal. Afr. .\ii. 183 His 
ebony kingship. 

4 . The dominion or lerritoiy of a king. 

i864_Dasdnt Jest Earnest (1873) II. 158 So long as 

countries aie split into small kingships, and each valley has 
its chief. 

King’s man, ki'ngsman. 

1 . A partisan of the king ; a royalist. In Sc. 
Hist., (see quot. 1862). 

a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. Ch .Fen;!/. (1655) 253 [anno 1571] 
One professing to be the Kings man, another the Queens. 
1639-^0 Hist, znd Death Rump 1/ 1 Two Kings-men Last 
week to the Country did gallop. 1770 Burke Pres. Discont. 
^yks._^8r5 II. 256 The name by which they chuse to dis- 
tinguish themselves, vs that of king's men, or the kings 
friends. 1862 Hunter Biggar ^ Ho. Fleming xxviii._357 
In the year 1571 . . the people of Scotland were divided into 
two invetei ate factions, called respectively Queensmen and 
Kingsinen. 

2 . A custom-house officer. 

1814 Scott Diary 25 Aug. in We_ observed a 

hurry among the inhabitants, owing to our being as usual 
suspected for king’s men. 1824 Mactaggart Callovid. 
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Encycl. (1876) 362 He v as one of the greatest smugglers on 
..the Solway, and outwitted the most sagacious kingsinen. 

3 . slang, (see quot.). 

1831 Mayhevv Loud. Labou7- 1. 51 The man ttho does not 
wear his silk neckerchief— his ‘ King’s-man ’ as it is called — 
is known to be in desperate circumstances. 

King’s Peace : see Peace. 

Kin^fSton (ki’qstan). Also 7 kingstone, S 
king’s stone, kinson. A name for the angel-fish 
or monk-fish {Rhina sqnatina) . 

166S Merrett Piitax 1S6 Sqna.tinci, a Kingstone. 1747 
Mrs. Gi.assc Cookeiy xxi. 163 Pish in Season . . Thotnback, 
and Homlyn, Kinson, Oysteis [etc ]. 176^ Hcwson in 

P/izb. 'I'rans. LIX. 205, I next went to Biighthelinstone, 
wheie I found kingston, or monk-fish, a species of skate. 
1836 Yarrcll Brit. Fishes II. 407 It is common on the 
coasts of Kent and Sussex-, where it is called a kingston. 

t Kinliead. Obs. rare. In 4 kunttede, kinhed. 
[f. Kin 1 + -HEAD.] Kinship : cf. Kikdhead a. 

fi3So Will. Palerne 4515 To litel bo'Y me knowest or 
kinhed me kipes. ^1400 R. Clone's Chron. ti724) 447 
(Hail MS.) Ell Roberd .. held hern bohe a3e (re king, to 
penche on kunhede {other ISISS. kundhede] Vor [pe] em- 
peiesse was hys soster. 

tKi'nhood. Obs. rare-'-. In 5 kynlaod. [f. 
Kin I + -HOOD.] Kindred. 

C1440 Capgrave Life St, Kath. i. 526 Thekynhod of hir 
Had fovnded this Cite. 

Kinic, Chenu, obs. form of Quinic. 

Kink (kiqk) , Also 7 keenk, S kenk. [prob. 
a. Du. kink twist, twirl, = G. kink, kinke, Da., 
Sw. kink, app. from a root ^kink-, ^kik-, to bend, 
twist; cf. Icel. kikna\o bend at the knees, keikr 
bent back.] 

1 . A short twist or curl in a rope, thread, hair, 
■wire, or the like, at which it is bent tipon itself; 
esp, when stiff so as to catch or cause obstruction. 
(Orig. nautical.) Also iransf. of a ‘crick’ or 
stiffness in the neck, etc. 

1678 Phillips (ed. 4) App., Keenk (in Navigation^, is when 
a Rope which should run smooth in the Block, hath got a 
little turn, and runs as it were double, 1769 Falconer ZJzVA 
IMarine (1789!, Kink, a sort of twist or turn m any . . rope, 
occasioned by it’s being very stiff or close-Iaid ; or by being 
diawn too hastily out of the roll. 1778 Nairne in Phil. 
Trans. LXVIII. 834 Where there happened to be kenks in 
the wire, a 1823 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Kink, an entangle- 
ment in a skein. 1833 Marryat P. Swig>le xx, Your back 
with a bow like a kink in a cable. 1831 H. Melville Whale 
iii, I tore myself out of it in such a hurry that I gave myself 
a kink in the neck. 1893 G. D. Leslie Lett. Marco xxv. 
167 The clematis, tomato, and some others, form kinks in 
their leaf-stems, which secuie the plants veiy effectively. 
1894 Bottone Electr. Insir. Making (ed. 6) 125 Care .should 
be taken to wind this wire evenly, closely, and without kinks. 

2.7?^. a. A mental twist; an odd or fantastic 
notion ; a crotchet, whim. b. An odd but clever 
method of doing something ; a ‘ dodge’, ‘ wi inkle’. 

18.. Carlton Akw Purchase (Bartlett), It is useless to 
persuade him to go, for he has taken a kink in his head that 
he will not, 18. . Major Jones's Court ski j> 20 (ibid.), I went 
down to Macon to the examination, whar I got a heap of 
new kinks. 1876 W. Cory Lett.Sf Jrnis. (1897) 414, I have 
done a little towards bringing up young people without 
kinks. 1889 Anthony's Photagr. Bull. II. no The hundred 
and one lecent valuable wiinkles, dodges and kinks that float 
through the photographic press. 

KinTr (kiqk), sb!^ Sc. and north, dial. [f. 
Kink 77.1 : cf. the equivalent Chink jd.t] A fit or 
paroxysm, as of laughter or coughing, that for the 
moment catches the breath. 

1788 W. Marshall Yorksh. Gloss, s.v. (E, D. S.1, A kink 
of laughter. 1790 Morrison Poems 213 (Jam.) We value 
their frowns not a kink. 182a Hogg Perih of Man I. xii. 
311 The honest man’s cane away in a kink. i88o Antrim 
^ Down Gloss., Kink, keenk, a paroxysm of coughing or of 
laughter. 

Kink (kiqk), 77.1 A', and north, dial. F orms ; 
(i cincian), 4 kino, 5 kynke, 7 kinck, 7~ kink. 
[Northern form of Chink OE. cincian, corresp. 
to LG. kinken, app. a nasalized variant of Tent. 
*ktk-an, whence MHG. ktchen, Ger. keichen, bw. 
kikna, Norw. kikje, to gasp, pant, fetch breath 
with difficulty. Occurs in most modern Teutonic 
langs., as the first element of the name of the cJiiw 
cough, kinkcough, or kinkhQstj\ 
intr. To gasp convulsively for breath, lose the 
bieath spasmodically, as in hooping-cough or a 
severe fit of laughing, a. with laughing. 
c 1030 Snjpl. AElfrk's Voc. in Wi . -Wiilcker 171/39 Cachin- 
natio, ceaHietung uel oineiuig. <11323 hfelr. Horn. S3 Full 
ille hers us lah and kinc Quen a])on this bischop we think. 
6-1460 Towueley Myst. xx.x-. 132 Pcasse, I piay the, be .still, 
I laghe that I kynke. 1607 Walk: ngton Oft. Glass go Hee 
laughs and kinckes like Chi ysippus when he saw an asse 
eate figs. x8oa Sibbaih Sc. Poetry Gloss., Kink, .. to 
laugh immoderately. 1894 HAtt, Cmnk Manxman vi. iv. 
368 The child . . laughed and .sgiiealed till she ‘ kinked ’. 
b. as in hooping-cough. 

1674-91 Ray N, C. Words, To A’zzzA, ..spoken of Children 
when theii Breath i.s long stopped tluoiigh eager crying or 
coughing. 1863 iMod. Yorksh. Dial , Poor child coughs till 
it kinks again. 1883 C. F. Smith Southernisms in Trans. 
Amer. Philol. Soc. 51 A7«-t..u.sed in West Virginia, and 
perhaps elsewhere, of a child’s losing its breath by coughing 
especially, or ciying, or laughing. 1886 ,9. IV. Line. GI0.SS., 
Kink, to . . labour for breath, as in the whooping-cough. 
Mod. Sc. She does not kink much, she has it lightly. 
Hence Ki-nking vbl. sb.^ and pfl a.l 


c 1050 [seea above]. 1607 Walkington Oft l,ia<..s Si Y ilh 
ever-kmcking vaine The bellowes of his biealh he tore in 
tii aine. 

Kink (kiqk'l, 7 i.~ Also 8 kenk. [prob. a Du. 
kinken (Hexham), f. kink Kink j/<.I] 

1 . intr. To loim a kink ; to twist or curl stiffly, 
esp. at one point, so as to catch or get entangled : 
said of a rope or the like. 

1697 Dampitr Voy. I.n. 17 7 he Line in drawing after him 
chanc’d to kink, or grow entangled. 1787 Angling 
(ed. 2) 48 Always have one, or more swivels on the line, 
which will prevent its kenking. 1867 F. Francis Angling 
iv. (1880) 107 The running line snarls, and kinks. 1891 H. L. 
Webb in Eleiir, in. Daily Life, Making a Cable 193 Occa- 
sionally a sounding was spoiled by the wire kinking. 

2 . trans. To cause to ictnk ; to foi m a kink upon ; 
to twist stiffly. Also Jig. (Usually in passive.) 

i8qo JnricRSON JVrit. (1859) IV 346 Arguments, .such as 
none but a head, entangled and kinked ns his is, would ever 
have urged. i886 J. M. Cauiieii.d Seamanship Notes 4 
Cable is full of tuins and kinked. 1897 Allbiitf'sSysi. Med, 
III. 651 dhe shortened bowel may be kinked or twisted. 

Hence Kinked (kiqkt)^//. a , Ki nking vbl. sb.^ 
and f ft. a.^ ; also Ki-nkahle a., liable to kink. 

1794 Rigging A Scamanshif 55 Kinking, the twisting or 
culling of a rope, by being twisted too hard, c 1863 J.Wylde 
in Cire. Sc. 1. 250/2 'J hat there may be no loose or ‘ kinked ’ 
places. 1891 Z>nz/rA'62UJ24june,Gaidenhose. .non-kinkable 
hose is pi eferred. 1897 A llbuti's Syst. Med. 1 1 1. 489 Pyloi ic 
kinking may occur with rapid aggravation of the state. 

II Kinkajou (ki-qkad(5?z). Also 8 kincajou. 
[a. F. quincajoii (Denis 1672), from N. American 
Indian : cf. Algonquin Kwingivaage, Otchipwe 
gwingwaage, the wolverine. The same word orig. 
as Caucajod, which is still applied to the wolver- 
ine ; but erroneously transferred by Buffon to the 
quadruped indicated below. (J. Platt, in f/.b" Q. 
9th s. VII. 386, iS May 1901.)] 

A carnivorous quadruped [Cercoleptes caudivol- 
vuliis) of Central and South America, allied to the 
racoon ; it is about the size of the common cat, has 
a prehensile tail, and is nocturnal in its habits. 
Also called potto or honey-bear. 

[1672 N. Denis Descr. des cotes de V Amerique 330 Le kin- 
kajou ressemble a un chat.] 1796 Morse A mer. Geog. I 19S 
Kincajou . .makes havoc among the deer. 1863 Bates Nat. 
Amason-xd (1864)400 Acuiiousanimal, known to naturalists 
as the kinkajou, . .has been considered by some authors as an 
intermediate foim between the lemur family of apes, and the 
plantigrade carnivora or bear family. 1900 Bartlett Wild 
Beasts in the 'Zoo' ^1 The voice of the panda, kinkajou, 
otter and coati are wonderfully alike. 

Kinkcough (ki-qkjk^f). north, dial. Also 7-9 
kinisough, 9 king-cougb. [f. Kink zi.i-f Cough 
sb. ; cf. Chincoogh, and the earlier Kinkhost. 

(By Turner and others erroneously referred to Gei . kind 
child, and misspelt accordingly; cf. Kilian’s kindhoei.t.\] 

The hooping-cough. 

1368 Turner Heibal 111. 54 The cough that yonge childer 
have, caUed in right English The kindt cough : for kmdt is 
a chyld in Duche. 1674-91 Rav A'. C. Woids s.v. A'ink, 
The Kink-cough, called in other places the Chin-coiigh, by 
adding an Aspirate. 1741 A. Monro .Anat. Nem’esl'id. 3) 
54 'I'he 7 ussis convutsiva, Kinkcough. 1773 \V. IiUtlfr 
(AV fr) Treatise on Kinkcough with appendix on Hemlock. 
1823 Brockett, Kin-cough, Kink-cough, Ching-cough or 
King-cough, the hooping-cough. 1886 A. W. Line. Gloss., 
Kmcough, or kink-cough, the whooping-cough. 

Kinkhost (ki-qk,lipst). Obs. exc. Sc. [f. Kink 
zi.l -h Hoast, cough, corresp. to MLG. kinkhbsie, 
LG. kinkhost, Du. kink-, kick-, kikhoesl, G. keich- 
husten, Da. kighosfc, Sw. kikhosta : all containing 
the Teut. stem kik-, Saxon kittk-.'] = prec. 

c 1190 Reginald Vita Godrici (Surtees) 373 Quod genus 
infirmitatis Kinkehost vocant Angli. a 1584 Montgomerie 
P'lylingiu. Polwart 307 The kinkhost, the chai buckle, and 
thewormesin thecheiks. 1830 Galt Zawnb T. i. ii. (1849) 
6 In teethings and kink host, 1858-61 Ramsay Rcniin. v, 
(1870) 115 I'ye had.. the kinkhost. 

t Kinkin. S'c. Obs. Also 6 kynkyn, 7 kin- 
kine, 8 kinken. [a. MDu. kiniken, kinneken, 
var. of kindeken Kildehkin. See also Kempkin.] 
‘ A small barrel, a keg, a kilderkin ’ (Jam.). 

6 1500 in Cosmo Innes Scot, in Mid, Ages viii. (1S60) 24S 
[The Abbot of Holyrood is charged for a] kynkyn [of dHa es]. 
2594 Cmnpt Bulk D. Weddcidmrnc tS. H. S ) 132 To by 
a kynkyn seap. a:i67o_ Si’Aluing Trouh. Chas. t' \\. 
469 He ciiinis down Die syd. plunderis about 20 barrellis 
or kinkeiiis of piilder, 1683 in Scott. N. 4- Q. iiyoo) Dec. 
92/1 Half kinkin soap. 

Kinkina, obs. t. Quinquina, Peiuvian liaik. 

I [Kin-kind, ken- kind, in Sc. phr. o’ kin-kind, 

I by erroneous analysis of cC-kin kind, Ai.kin kind. 

1 <11774 Feugusson Poems, Leith Races, We drink o' a' 

, kin-kind. 1819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm’d (1S27) 17 
' Wi' leifsam pictures a’ kinkincl. 1833 Sands Poenu 116 
I (E.D. D.) Cannon o’ a ken kinds.] 

1 Kinkle (kvqk’l), sb.^ [f. Kink sb.^ Cf. li.Fris. 
kinkel kink.] 

1 . A little or slight kink or twist; also transf. 

1862 Lowell Bigloiv P. Ser. ii. ii. 7 To shake the kinkles 

out o' back an' legs. 1881 Blackmohl Christowell xvi, Fle 
stroked the cow ; but she. .made no other movement than 
a kinkle In her tail. 

2 . A herring-bone or zigzag arrangement in wliich 
bricks are laid in a kiln, etc., the alternate courses 
being inclined at an angle of 45° in opposite 
directions : aitrih , as in kinkle farm, shape, course. 


' r8SS Morton Cyct. Agric. II. 161/1 s. v, iCitn, The next is 
the stretcher and kinkle or skinkle course in vliich the 
stretcher, .lies over the solid arch, and the kinkle. .over 
the hollow Avoik. /bid., Roofing-tiles [are laid] in the kinkle 
shape. Ibid., The large paving bucks aie either laid tip in 
the kinkle form, on their ends, or flat, like common bricks. 

3 . Jig. A ‘wrinkle a hint. Cf. Kink sb.^ 2 h. 

a 1873 Lytton Parisiansw. viii, I am not AA-iihout a kinkle 
I that you will be enthused. 

j Kinkled (ki-qk’ld), a. [f. prec. sb. -i- -eI) 2.] 
Having kinkles or kinks; olhair: Piizzed, crisped 
like the fibre of crape. 

i8go Cent. Dki. s.v. Glass, Kinkhd glass, the surf.ice of 
which is raised in small rounded elevations produced b> 
blowing the glass into a mold formed of a more or les.s fine 
netting of wire. i8gg Chamb. Jr nl. 11 692/2 They [Philip- 
pine islanders] had the kinkled hair of the race (not wooh. 

Kinky (ki’qki), a. [f. Kjnk sb.^ -1- -Y.] 

1 . Having, 01 full of, kinks ; closely curled or 
twisted : said esp. of the hair of some laces. 

1865 Publ. Opin. 31 Dec 726 Sambo the blubber-lipped.. 

' the kinky-haired. 1872 ‘Mark Tawin' Innoc. Abi. viii. 
55 With heads clean-shaven, except a kinky scalp-lock back 
of the ear. 1885 Ceniuiy Mag. XXIX. 644 Ihe hair more 
kinky, yet altogether unlike the Avoolly Leaded negro of the 
Guinea coast. 

^■fig. [U.S.coUoq/) ‘ Queer, eccentric, crotchety’ 
(Bartlett Diet. Amer. i860) : cf. Kink sb.l 2. 

Kinless (ki-nles), a. [f. KinI -f -LESS.] 
Having no lelatives ; without kin or kindred. 

1720 T. Boston PoutfotdSfate (yjgq) aig The base things 
of this world, the kinless things (as the word [a-yei/fi] 
imports'. 1840 1 hori'e Anc. Laws I. 79 A man, kinless 
of paternal relatives. 1882 Prasir's Mag. XXVI. 500 
CromAvell's kinless judges Avere the first pure judges m 
Scotland. 1882 Ogilvie Imperial Diet , Kinless loons, a 
name given by the Scotch to the Judges sent by CroniAvell, 
because they distributed justice solely according to the merits 
of the cases, being uninfluenced by lamily or party ties. 

f Kinlin. Obs. rare, in 5 ^:ynlyn(e,-lym,li:ym- 
lyn. [?f. kyrile. Kindle zi.i] = Head-block i. 

6 1440 Piomp. Patv. 237/2 Herthe stok or kynlym (A’., P. 
stocke; S.Vy[)\-^n),iefifociliii}n. Ibid.z-jzD Kynlyne, or 
herthestok {K. kynny, erthestock, H., P. kymlyn). 

■| Kinnaut, obs. variant of Canaut. 

1800 Asiai. Ann. Reg., Misc. Tr. 59/1 The seat Avas 
surrounded by a kinnaut, 01 tent Avail. 

Efinned, dial, chapped : see Kin sbA 

Kianen, obs. Sc. variant of cunning, Cony. 

16.. JoJinie Armstrang ii, Make Kinnen and Capon 
ready_ then, And Venison in great Plenty. 178^ My Aie/d 
Plan in WhiielaAv Bk.Sc.Songiy^qgiyisji Wheitbreid and 
wine, and a kinnen neAv slain 

|lKmuikimc(ki=nikini‘k). Also Skillegenico, 
9 killickinnick, kin(]i)ikiu(n)ick, -kineck, 
-kennic, kinnakinnec. [Algonquin; lit.' mixture’.] 

1 . A mixture used by North Ameiican Indians 
as a substitute for tobacco, or for mixing with it ; 
the commonest ingredients are dried sumach-leaves 
and the inner bark of dogwood or willow. 

1799 J. Smi-th Acc. Remark. Occurr. (1870) 16 A pouch, 
Avhich . . contained tobacco, killegenico, or dry sumach leaves 
Avhich they mix Avith their tobacco. 1817 J. Bradbury Trav. 
Amer. 91 They did not make use of tobacco, but the bark 
of Comics sangnuiea, or red dog Avood, mixed with the 
leaves of R/ins glabia, or smooth sumach. This mixture 
they call kinnikineck. 1863 Vise. Milton & Chtadle 
Northwest Passage 275 What the Indians call kinmkinnick 
— the inner bark of the dogAvood. 1883 P. Robinson in 
Harpa 's Mag, Oct. 710 '2 The ‘ kinnikinic ' of travellers, 
a pale yelloAv pile of stuff resembling ‘ granulated ’ tobacco. 

2 . Any of the various lolanls used for this, as 
the Silky Cornel, Cornus sericea. Red-osier Dog- 
wood, Coruus stolonifera, and esp. Bearberry, 
Arctosiaphylos Uva-ursi (also trailing k,, k.-vine). 

1839 Marryat Diary Amer, Ser. i. I. igS The Kinna- 
kinnec, or Aveed which the Indians smoke as tobacco, greAv 
plentifully about it. 1883 Lit. World (U. S-) 20 Feb. 35/2 
'I'he vine on the pretty cover design l.s the kinnikinnick, 
a Colorado creeper. 1^86 Ogouis /Mosaic Jan. 7/2 A soft 
carpet ofpine needles and trailing killickinmcks. 

Kinning, variant of Kenning 2. 

Kino ^ (krno). [app. of W. African origin : 
cf. Mandingo cano = (Gambia kino, the first kind 
used, called by Fothergill in 1757 {Med. Obs. T.) 
gummi rubrnm astringens Gambiense, in Edinb. 
Pharmacop. 1774 Gummi Kino, and in London 
Pharmacop. 17 87 Resina AT/io.] 

1 . A substance resembling catechu, usually of a 
brittle consistence and dark reddisb-brown colour, 
consisting of the inspissated gum or juice of various 
trees and shiubs of tropical and sub-tropical 
' regions ; used in medicine and tanning as an 
I astringent, and also (in India) for dyeing cotton, 
j .Sometimes called Gum Kino. 

I African or Gambia Kino (the kind first known in 
i Europe, but now out of use) is the produce of Ptei ocarfics 
erlnaceus (N.O. Legumiuosa!)', Bengal K., of Butea. 
frondosa. and B. superba (N.O. Leguminasa/)-, Botany 
Bay K. or Australian K., of Eucalyptus reriniftra 
(N.O. Myrlocese) and other sjjecies; East Indian K., 
Malabar K., or Amboyna K. ithe kind, most wedX of 
Ptcroiarpus Plarsupium ; West Indian K. or Jamaica 
K., of Coccoloba moifera. (N.O. Polygonacex). 

[1738 Stidbs Voy. Gambia 267, I shall now describe the 
Pail tlij Sangue, or Bjood-Avood, so called from a red gum 
which issues from it; it groAVS abundantly all up the river. . 
and by the Mandingoes called_ Cano.] 1788 Land, Pkarmac. 
(ed. 2) 21 Kino, Kina, Gummi Gambiense. i8ti A. T. Thom- 
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SON Loud. (i8i8) 216 I’otany Hay kino ii inodorous; 
tastes bitterish and more austete than the African, 1830 
LiNDLbV Nat. Sysi. Bo!. 91 Gum Kino is the produce of 
Pierocar^us crhiacea. 1852 Mori-ii' Tanning ty Curnying 
(tS53) 69 African Kinn, Asiatic Kino, .. Aineiican Kino, 
from a decoction of the fibrous wood of Coccoloba tivijcra. 
The African, which is the most common kind, differs from 
the rest irr coininj' in small, angular, glittering, black 
granules. 1879 S‘. George’s Hasp. Kip. IX. 200 After five 
days’ treatment by kino with opium and ipecacuanha, 
b. atirib. 

i88t Watts Did. Chem.yill. 1158 Kino-red yields by 
dry distillation a small quantity of watery and oily dis- 
tillate. Allbntt's Sysf. AUd. 11 . 743 Compound kino 

pow der in 10 grain doses is also very useful. 

2 . Any of the trees or plants which yield this 
substance : see above. 

1876 Harlev Alat. Med. (ed. 6) 644 Kino is a lofty tree. . 
native of Ceylon, and the adjacent part of India. 1887 
klotoNitv h'ojcsUy IP A/r. 324 African or Gambia Kino.. 
Tree often 4010 70 feet high, with a very hard. fine-grained 
led wood suilahle for naval construction, planknng, &c. 

Hence Kiuofluoiis (kinp'flr^ias) a. [after luelli- 
Jluous], ‘ exuding kino ’ {Cent. Bid?) ; Kino'ic a., 
of or pertaining to kino; Kiiioiii (krn0|in), Chc7ii., 
a ciystalline substance (C^l-Ii.^bQ) obtained fiora 
East Indian kino ; Kino-taiinic add, Kino- 
tannin, the varieties of tannic acid and tannin 
occuning in kino. 

1833 Pharni. fnil. XIII. 79 Heniiig calls this substance 
kinoic acid 1881 Watts Diet. Chetii, VIII. 1158 By 
repeatedly crystallising.. pure colourless crystals of kinoin 
are obtained. .Kinoin is anhydrous; it dissolves sparingly 
in cold water, easily in hot water and in alcohol. 1888 Syd. 
Sue. Lex., Kinotannic acid, a reddish-brown translucent 
substance forming some 95 per cent, of kino. 1832 Morfit 
Tanning .5- Currying (1S53) fig Kino-tannin forms a red 
mass, and yields no pyrogallic acid in dry distillation. 
Kino '^1 variant of Keno, game of chance. 
Kinology (k 3 iii/ 5 ' 16 d 3 i). [iireg. f. Gr. meeiv 
to move + -(o)logy.] That branch of physics 
which treats of motion; kinematics. 
rSgo in Cent. Diet. 

Kinone, Kinovie, Kinoyl, Kinquina, etc. ; 
see Quin-. 

tKinrick, -rik, -lich, Obs. Forms; a. i 
cynerice, 2-3 kine-, 3 kyne-, kune-, kiune-, 
ounn-, 4 kinrlche, kynryehe. /3. 3kuu(e)rike, 
4-^ kynryk, 5-6 -rik, (5 -rike,6 -rick), 4-6 kin- 
rik, (4 -ric, -rike, 5-6 -ryk, -ryke, 7 -rick) ; 
6 kenrik. [OE. cynerice, f. cyne-, Kine- + rice. 
Riche, Rike, rule, realm: cf. Kinghick.] = King- 
dom, in various senses. 

a. cBga 0 . E (Parker MS.I an, 871 On hy cynerice 

be su|jan Temese Ibid. (Laud ItlS.lan. 1076 Harold 

. .feng to Jjekyneiice. c 1173 Lamb. Horn. 77 Hit seal king 
bon on jjct endelese kinetiche. 1238 Eng Preclam. He^i. Ill, 
Ouer al hrere kuneriche on Engleiieloande. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C, 1. 148 Crist kep he, site kyng and hy kynryehe. 

_ rtigoo Cursor M. 2x822 (Edin.) pu mun me kasie of 
kinrik oute, CX300 Havelok 2804 Ajjelwold was king of his 
kunerike. 1:1323 Metr. Horn, 23 Kiniio sal rohly rise Igain 
kintic. 1424 Sc. Acts Jos. I (1814) II. 7 Of his kynrik he 
xix jer. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 7 His croun agane 
and_ kinrik for to win. ifiog Skene Reg. Maj. 112 Dis- 
herished . . of all the lands in the Kinrick, that his father held. 

Kinsfolk, -folks (ki-nzfduk, -fonks). Now 
rare. [f. Kin^ f Folk, after kinsinan.l Persons 
of the same kin ; relations by blood ; relatives. 

a. C1450 Paston Lett. (K.O.), Kynsefolke. 1326 Tindale 
Luke ii. 44 They, .sought hym amonge their kynsfolke and 
acquayntmmee. 1346 Hevwood Prov. (1867) 37 Many kyns- 
folke and few freends, some folke saie. 1398 Grenewey 
TaLitus, Ccrma7iie i. (ifiaa) afio Their family and friends, 
and kinsfolcke. 1835 Kingsli:y Heroes, Argon, i. 76 That 
I may go home to my fathers and to my kinsfolk. 

fi. 1314 E. E. Gilds {iSyo) 144 Hys kynfalkes benefactours 
and alle crysten saules. Ibid. 145 There kynsfolkes, bene- 
factours. 1335 Eden Decades 70 The prosperitie of owre 
contiey and kynsefolkes. 1652 C. B. SrAiwpioN Herodia/i 
161 Their Friends and kinsfolks them upbraid. 

Kinship (ki'nijip). [f. Kin i -t- -ship. A 
modern word ; not in Johnson, Todd, Webster 
1828.] The quality or state of being of kin. 

1 . Relationship by descent ; consanguinity. 

1833 Mrs. Browning Pro/n. Bound Poems 1850 I. 141 
An awful thing Is kinship joined to friendship 1868 
Stanley WesBti. Alb. iii. 172 In consideration of her 
kinship with no less than twelve sovereigns. 1880 Dixon 
IPiiidsor 111 . xiii. xig She was of kinship with the queen. 

2 . Jig. Relationship in respect of qualities or 
character. 

_ 1873 ]\I. Arnold izV. Dogma (1876) 239 We see howfar 
it has any kinship with that doctrine of the Godhead of the 
Eternal Son. 1878 R. W. Dale Led . Preach, iv. go Those 
mysterious instincts which vindicate our kinship to God. 
1899 W. M. Ramsay in Expositor Jsm. 42 Peter was.. 
ainong_ the older apostles . . the one with whom Paul felt 
most kinship in spirit. 
fKinsing, vld. sb. Obs. rare-''-. ^ 

[Origin and meaning obscure; .see Nares, and quot. 1899,] 
1398 Bp. Hall in Mai-ston's Sto. Villanie in. x. (1599) 
223, I ask’t Phi.sitions what their counsell was For a mad 
dogge, orfor a mankindAsse? They told me.. The dogge 
was best cured by cutting and kinsing. [1899 E. Gosse 
Lije oj John Dotme I. 33 Marston, .liked to be known by 
the nickname of Kinsayer, as one who ‘kinsed ’ or docked 
the tails of wandering dogs and stray social abuses.] 

Kinsman (ki-nzmsen). Forms; 3-4 cunnes-, 

kun(n)es- (3-5 kenes-p 5 kenues-, -ys-), 3-5 


kiu.ues(s-, 3-6 kynnes-, 4-5 kirtes-, 4-7 kinse-, | 
=1-6 kyns(e-, 6- kinsman. [Early ME. f.rxz/z/zz’.r, j 
'Jdmtes, gen. of Kin + Man.] A man of one’s 
own kin ; a relative by blood (or, loosely, by ' 
inairiage). (Now cbicfly liteiaiy.) 

[CI032 O. E. Chro/i. (hlS. C.) an. 1052 Hit wms heom 
maist eallon laS hat hig sceoldon f[e]ohtaii wlS heor.a agene.s 
cynnes maiinum,] c 120a Pices Ty Vhtaes 75 Ne Sine 
hre 3 ren . . ne 3 ine kene"^men, ne Sine neihibuies. c 1200 
ORMIN7613 Crbtess ktnness menu ha=r biohhtenn Crist to 
kiiike. C1290 S. E/ig. Leg. I. 456/3 His freond and is 
cunnes-men ))e gietteste marstres ueie. <1:1300 Cutsor A!. 
6434 Ietio..was moyses kynnes-man [Goit kinesman], 
ci4aa tr. Secivta Secret , Gov. Lordsli. 106 Mykennysinen 
and ancestresyn he self lawedwellyd. c 1477 Caxion Jason 
so That my kinnesnien and frendes he assembled. 1333 
KDi-.n Decades 2 No. .kynseman foi kynseinan , .collide do 
more. 1613 VuRCiusPilgriniage (1614) 273 Hali, Mahomets 
nearestkinsmanandsonnein lawe 1768STI RSiiSeut. yotern. 
{1778) II. 31 (Captive) Norh.ad the voice of friend or kinsm.Tii 
hieathed through his lattice. 1835 JIacaulay Hist. Eng. 

XV. III. 605 It was no pleasant task to accuse the Queen's 
kinsman in the Queen's piesence. 1863 Kingsley Herew. 
i, He is your mother’s kinsman. 

fis- * 59 ° Sn\KS. Co7/t Err. v. i. 80 Moodie and dull 
melancholly, Kinsman to giim and comfonlesse despaiie. , 
1633 Swan Spec. M, v. § 2 (x643) 148 Dew.. being a near | 
kinsman to lain. 

Hence Ki’nsmanly a., appropriate to or charac- | 
teristic of a kinsman. 

1838 J. IMartin Retn. <S- Seri/t. vii. 168 Tiue kinsinanly j 
affection to our bretluen in Chiist, 1883 .S‘A<’<./<tAiy 31 Jan. 
154/2 The claims of New England upon the kinsmanly j 
inteiest and affection of all travellers fiom the mother- ' 
couiUry. j 

Kinsiliaiisllip (ki-nzmanjip). [f. prcc. + I 
-SHIP.] The relation of kinsmen; kinship. Aim fig. 

1842 Tait's Mag, IX. 363 Little.. did I surmise your 
klnsinanship with a man so disgiaced. 1874 Sayce Compar. 
PIulol. V. 189 The surest ‘differentia ' of linguistic kinsman- 
ship. 

Kinson, variant of Kingston. 

Ki-nspeople. b/.S. = Kinsfolk. 

1866 Howells Penet. Life xviii 267 Kinspeople of herself 
or her husband. j88i Harped s Mag. July 266/1 Pike 
was free-h.anded, especially to his kinspeople. 1891 J. 
■WiNsoR Colut/thtsw 86 Here his kinspeople ruled. 

Ki'ns'woluan. Forms ; see Kinsman, [f. as 
Jibmiatt + Woman.] A woman of one’s own kin ; 
a female relative. (Now only literaiy.) 

<•1400 Maundev. xxviii. (1839) 288 Hire othere kyniies- 
wommen {Roxb. sibbe wymmen], C1460 Towneley A'lyst. 
xi. 15 My dere kyns Woman. 1586 Q. Eliz. in Ellib Orig. 
Lett. Ser. i. III. 23 Yow have not in the '\\^orld a more 
lovinge kinswoman, .then my self. 1699 Bentley Pkal. 83 
Autouoe, a Kinswoman of the Tyiants. 1741-70 Etiz. 
Carter Lett. (1808) 353, I wish, .. in the next edition 
Mr. Richard.soii tvould leave out the grievous old-fashioned 
word hhisviomaot. 1833 Macaulay Hist. xviii. W. 
168 He tried to lestore haimony between his kinswomen. 
1868 Freeman Norm. Cooig. II. vii. 54 The murdered prince 
had married a kinswoman of the Earl. 

Kintal, early form of Quintal, a weight of one 
hundred pounds. 

Kintecoy : see Kantikoy. 

Kintlage, -ledge, -lidge, obs. ff. Kentledge. 
Kintra, kintry, Sc. forms of Country. 
t Kinyng, var. cunmg, obs. f. Cony, rabbit. 

C14S0 hiv. in Archsologia XXI. 264 Item, j redde panne 
of kinyng .skynnys. 

II Kiosk (kiip'sk). Also 7 (c'houske), chios- j 
que, 7-9 kiosque, 8 kioske, kiosc, cMosk, 9 I 

I keoschk. [ = F, /dcs^ue (It e/iiasco), a. Turk. 1^^^ ! 
[ kiushJ; pavilion, Pers. kftskh palace, portico.] 

1 1 . An open pavilion or summerhouse of light 

j construction, often supported by pillais and sur- 
rounded with a balustrade ; common in Turkey 
and Persia, and imitated in gardens and parks in { 
Western Europe. 

1623 PuRCHA-s Pilgruns II. i.v. 1581 Some [Rooms] also 
vpon_ the Sea side, which are called Kiosks, that is Roomes 
of faire prospect, or (as we terme them) baiiquetting Houses. 
Ibid. 1626 llanquelting Houses, which they call Chouskes. 
1682 Wheler youroi. Greece 11. 204 A stately Chiosque, or 
Summer-house. 1717 Lady M, W. Montagu AcA to Airs. 
Thistleih-ojayte 1 Apr., In the public gardems there are 
{ public chiosks, where people go . . and drink their coffee, 
j sherbet, etc. i8t6 J. Scott Pis, Paris (ed. 5) 289 'The 
1 great (iedar . . Befoie it lost its top.. must have nearly 
equalled the brass kiosk in elevation. *863 Kinglake C?'itnea 
(1876) I. i. 20 The summer kiosks, and the steep sh,ady gar- 
dens looking down on the straits between Europe and Asieu. 

2 . A light oinamental structure resembling this, 
used for the sale of newspapers (in France anrl 
Belgium), for a band-stand, or for other purposes. 

186s Daily Tel. 3 Dec. 3/4 A ‘kiosk'— z. e,, a place for 
the sale of newspapers 1868 Jl/ozvz. Star 26 Feb,, The 
kiosques in which the two military bands were stationed, 
were illuminated by lampions and electric light. 1870 
W. Chambers Winter Mentoiie i. 13 At kiosks on the 
Quai . .several Paris daily newspapers may be purchased. 

Kiotome (koi-otjum). Surg. Also ciotome. 
[irreg. for *-kionoto 7 ne, f. Gr. dim pillar + roptos 
cutting. (Cf. ClONOTOME.)] An instrument invented 
by Desault for dividing pseudo-membranous bands 
in the rectum or bladder ; also used for removing 
the tonsils. 

184a Dunglisqn Med, Lex. (cd. 3). 1835 Mayne Expos. 
Le.v., Kiot07/ie, see Ciatot/te. 1888 Syd. Sac. Lex., Kioto//ce. 


Kip (kip), -lAl Also 6 kyppe, keippo, kope, 

7 kipp(e. [Of uncertain origin. Sense 2 corre- 
sponds to MDu. kij, kijp, pack or bundle, esp. of 
hides (see Verwijs and Vcrclatn) ; but Iheie is no 
direct evidence that sense i was develoiicd from 2. 

Hardly to be connected with Flem. hippie new-born or 
young calf, G. kippe ewe.) 

1 . The hide of a young or small beast (as a calf or 
lamb, or cattle of small breed), as used for leathci. 

1330 Pai.sgr. 236/1 Kyppe of lainbe a fuvre [no Fr.]. 1617 
Noiiingha/n Rcc. IV. 333 A kipp to make a cover foi the 
charter. 1776 /i.i-<:/.rr./'<z<i/i; in Dot set Couniy Lhion. (1881} 

2 June, [Kinds of hides] sheep and lamb, butts and backs, 
calve.s and kips. 1832 Moarir 'J'aiaii/ig <5- C/a-i-yi/cg- (185 p 
146 Kips, consisting of the younger growth of the above 
animals [oxen, horses, cows, bulls, and buffaloes]. 1875 
Hre's Diet. A7-ts III. 24 Tbe tanners call the skins of 
young animals kips. Tlie skins of full-grown rattle of 
small bleed are also so called. ^1882 Klnoall Poems 
(18S6) 192 A hero in moleskin and kip. 

2 . A set or bundle of such hides, containing a 
definite number : see quots. 

CIS2S Norihumhld. Househ. Bk. (18271 355, ij Keippe and 
a half [of lamb .skin] after x.\x hkynnes in a Kepe. 1612 
A. HoI'TON Concord. Veares 164 The skins of Goats ate 
numbered by the Kippe, which is 50. 1674 Jeakk Aritfi, 

(1696) 67 Skins of Goals, In i Kippe, 50 Skins. <.1890 
Coro-espondent, A kip of chamois skins is now 30. 

3 . attl'ib., as kij leather (used chielly for the 
uppers of shoes), kip-skm. 

1828 C7'avc7iDial., Kip-lcaiher, the tanned hide of a stiik. 
1833 Act 3 <(• 4 IPili. IP, c. 56 (Jalf Skins and Kip Skins, 
in the Hail, not tanned. 1844 Pori Phithp Taitioi 
25 July 3/6 Half ton Hobart Town kip leather. 1891 
A 7!ckland (N. Zi) Star i Oct. 1/4 A hundred gross of Kqi 
I Leather Laces. 

Kip, r/z.- y<:. Also kipp. [Cf. Germ. (prop. 
LG.) k/ppe point, peak, tip.] 

1 . ‘ A term denoting anything that is beaked ’ 
(Jam.), e.g. the tip of the lower jaw of a male 
salmon at the time of spawning (cf. Kipi’EU sb. 
etym. note). 

2 . A sharp-pointed hill ; also, a jutting point, 
on the side of a hill, etc. (Jam.) 

i 1815 Araistkong in PenneLuik Deser, Twccddalc 22S 
I (Jam.) The kipps, above this, are remarkably steep and 
pointed hills. 

aitrib. 1868 J. Hardy in Pzw. Berwick. Nat. L'icldClnh 
376 Kip rocks are numerous in Scotland, the name being 
applied to jutting eminences or upright points of locks. 
Kip, slattg. [Cf. Da. kippe mean hut, low 
alelionse ; horekippe brothel.] 
fl. A house of ill-fame, a brothel. Obs. 

1766 Goldsm, Vic. IP. XX, My business was to attend him 
at auctions.. to t.ake the left hand in lii.s_chariot_when not 
filled by another, and to assist aL tattering a kip, as the 
phrase was, when we had a mind for a frolic. [S. Baldwin 
Note Tattering a kip : we have never heard this expression 
in England, but are told that it is fi equent among the young 
men in Ireland. It signifies, beating up the quarters of 
women of ill fame.] 

2 . A common lodging-house ; also a lodging -or 
bed in such a house ; hence, a bed in general. 

1879 AInc7n. Mag. XL. 301/1 So I went home, turned 
into kip (bed). 1883 Pall Mall G. 27 Sept. 4/1 'I'he 
next alternative is the common lodging-house, or ‘kip’, 
which, for the moderate sum of fourpence, supplies the 
applicant with a bed. 1892 M. Williams Rowid Lo7idon 
(1893) 38 The sort of life that was led in ‘kips or ‘doss- 
houses’. 

Kip, sb. t Coal-mi/iing. 

1883 Gresley Gloss. CoalMi/notg Tert/is, Kip (N.), a level 
or gently .sloping load way going ottibye at the extremity of 
an engine iilane, Upon which the full tubs stand ready for 
being sent up the shaft. 

Kip, sbk Also kipp. A local name for a tern. 
1802-3 in Col. Hawker Dzzrz-jz (1893) II. 358 Kipps .. s- 
(Note, A kipp is a genus of tern peculiar to the vicinity of 
Romney,] 1883 Swainson Prov. Naiues Birds, Common 
Tern . , also called . . Kip. 

tKip, z;. Ohs. Forms: 3-4 kippe, 4 kip, kyp, 
4-6 kyppe ; pa. t. 3 kypte, 3-4 kipte, kipt, 4 
kyppid. [ME. kippen : cf. ON. kippa to snatch, 
tug, pull ; also MDu. kippen to catch, grip, G. dial. 
(Swiss) kippeti to steal, ‘prig’.] t 7 'ans. To lake 
hold of, take in the hand, seize, snatch, catch. 
_ci23o Geti, Ex. 3164 Do was non bigtng of al egipte 
lich-les, so manye dead Oor kipte. 1297 R. Glocc. (Roll-J 
2667 ‘ Nimeb 5oure sexes & is men Jer wik Echon Kipte 
hor longe kniues. c 1300 Havelok 1050 He.. kipte up pat 
heui ston. 13. . E. E. AUit. P. B. 1510 Kyppe kowpes m 
honde kyngez to seme. C1400 Sege yeriis. (E. E. 1 . o) 
ayf-jZ Cayphas of he kyst kyppid a rolle & radde. c 1440 
Promp. Pare. 276/1 Kyppyn, zzfcwz lyzzozf hynton. 

b. ? absol. or intr, 

C1460 Toxmieley A'Lyst. xil. 253 Be God, he hot syppys, 
begylde thou art; Behold how he kyppys. Ibid. xiii. 557 
Any lord myght hym haue Tliis chyld to his son. When he 
waicyns he kyppys, that ioy is to se. 

TI In many passages, kip, kipte, appear to be = 
kepe, kepte, from. Keep v. 

c 1300 Bchet 1841 That was sigiie of his baner, for other ne 
kipte he non [R Eng. Leg. I. 158/1805 kepte]. ^1305 
Si. Dnnsian 64 in E. E. P. (1862) 36 He ne kipte of nem 
non hure. ^1311 Pol. Sooigs (Camden) 152 Thus y kippe 
ant cacclie caresful colde. C1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 
182 Togidir I rede we kip. c 1340 Cursor Al. 3079 Cl nn.) 
Whenne [Ismael] hadde good elde kipte he spoused a wif 
Hence Ki’pping ijbl. sb. ; also attrib., as m 
' kipping-line, ? some kind of fishing line ; cf. next. 



KIP-. 

c 1440 Protnp. Parii. 076 h Kypp5'ii£;e, or hyntynge (A’., P. 
heiitynge), rapins. c 1689 Vf/ii ed. C 'tan Cajupbeli ^^ISI6) 104 
Ane long fishing lyiie .and three kipping lynes. 

+ Kip-, the stem of Ktp v. in comb., as kip- 
hook, kip-iiet, some kind of hook and net used in 
fishing ; kip-string, some part of the harness of 
a dranglit horse; kip-tree, a wooden iever used 
in drawing water from a well. 

1613 E. S. Britain's Buss in Aib Gm ner 111 . 642 Each 
man fishing for Cod and Ling useth at once two ■*Kip-hook.s. 
1622 Whitbourne in Capt. Smith Virginia vi. 245, 10 ''Kip- 
net irons, loj. Twine to makekipnets and gagging hooks, 
6^. c 1330 Durham Acc. Rolls ^.Surtees) 518 In 40 capistris 
..cum 2 *Kypstringges. 1364-3 Ibid.^ip, In Kypstringes I 
procarectis. 1433-4 /lilAf. ^47 Tro. .j kipstryng et iij capistris. 
c 1440 Promp. Pa^v 276/1 *Kyptre of a welle, teio. 

iLipe (kaip), sb. Now dial, forms: i cype, 
3-4 (?) cupe( 7 ’/)> 4 kype, 6 kepe, 8-9 kipe. [OE. 
cype wk. f., app. =LG. kiipe {keupe) basket cariied 
in the hand or on the back. LG. has also Mpe, 
kiepe (recorded from 1 5tli c., also spelt hype, hypp) ; 
whence mod.G. hiepe, Du. kiepeikorf) . The lela- 
tionship of the forms is obscure, as is that between 
LG. kiipe basket and kUpe tub, cask, and that of 
OE. cype to ME. ciipe : see Coop 

A basket ; f osier basket used for catch- 

ing lish iphsl) ; a basket used as a measure ^dialA. 

t 1000 Ags. Gosy. Luke ix. 17 Man nam ha jehrotu }je bar 
belifon, twelf cypan fulle. a 1100 in Napier 0 . E. Glosses 
wiii. 3 Corhes, cj'pan. C1320 Love 1278 Twelf cupe- 
ful weoren vp i-bore. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) IV. 359 
He was i-lete a doun in a cupe \v. r. kype] over wal. 
1398 — Barth. De P. E. xvit. cxlii[i]. (MS. Bodl.) If. 227 b/a 
\Vylowe, .berof beb made diuers nedefulle binges to house- 
liold as stoles sotels panyers and kuypes. 1338 Act 1 Eliz. 
c. 17 § 3 No .. Person. .shall fish. .with any manner of Net, 
Tramel, ICepe, Wore [etc.]. 1706 Phillips (ed. Kersey!, 

Kipe, a Basket made of Osiers, broader at Bottom, and 
narrow'd by Degrees to the Top, but left open at both End.s ; 
which is used for taking of Fish, particularly at Otmore in 
O.xford-shire, where this manner of Fishing is called Kiping, 
and going to Kipe. 1879 Miss Jackson IVord-hk., 

Kipe, a strong osier basket w’ith a twisted handle on each 
side, of circular form, but wider at the top than the bottom. ! 
Jbid. Intr. 85 A kype is often used as a measure for potatoes, 
apples, etc. When filled level with the top it equals a half- 
strike heaped. 

Hence Kipe v. inir., to catch fish with a kipe- 
Ki'ping vbl. sb. 

1706 [see above]. 

iKippage (ki'ped^). Sc. [Conuptly a. F, Equi- 
page Equipage.] 

+ 1 . ‘The company sailing on board a ship, 
whether passengers or mariners’ (Jam.). Cf. 
Equipage 13. 

1378 Sc. Acts Jas. VI (1814) III. 104 Considder diligentlie 
how mekill flesche may serve eueiie schip and thair kippage 
for that present veyage. 

2 . ‘Disorder, confusion’ (Jam,) ; a state of excite- i 
ment or irritation. I 

Cf. such F. phrases as inettre en piieux Iqtiipage to wreck 
or destroy (Littre"). ___ I 

1814 Scott IVav. liil, The Colonel’s in an unco kippage. 
1818 — Br. Lanim.xx'a, Dinna pit youitsell into a kippage. I 
1823-80 Jamieson s. v., Cine is said to be in a sad kippage, 
when reduced to a disagreeable dilemma, Loth, 

Kippeen, kippin (kipf-n, ki'pin). Irish, [a. 
Irish cip'tn : cf. Gael, cipean, cipein stump, peg, 
wooden pin.] A stick or dibble used for planting; 
a short thin stick. 

1830-2 Carleton (1843) 1 . 133 A good root-growing 

kippeen. 1841 S. ( 2 , Hall Ireland 1 . 122 The tree beside it 
grew out of the Kippin of the spancel which she carried in 
her hand. 

Kipper (ki-psi), sb. and a. Forms : (i eypera), 

4 kypre, 6-7 kypper, 6-8 kepper, 6- kipper. 
[Etymology uncertain ; it is also doubtful how 
sense A. 2, which goes with Kippeb v., is connected 
with I , and indeed whether it is the same word. 

At the approach of the bleeding season, tbe lower jaw of 
the male salmon becomes hooked upward with a sharp 
cartilaginous beak known as the kip, which is used as a 
weapon by the fish when two or more fight for the same 
female; from this ‘kip’, the name ‘kipper’ is currently 
explained; but this is not compatible with the identity of 
kipper and OE. eypera, ME. kypre, which, itself, _ though 
phonetically unobjectionable, is also unproved, since the 
exact sense in which these w'ords were used does not appear 
from the context. Moreover, in_ the quots. of 1376 and 
1533-4, in B. I, kipper appears to include both sexes.] 

A. sb. 1 . A name given to the male salmon (or 
sea trout) during the spawning season. (The female 
is then called a shedderl) 

Some recent writers give .os the meaning ‘ the male salmon 
when spent after the spawning season thus making the term 
equivalent to Kelt ; hut this is not borne out by the earlier 1 
instances, which, when clear, evidently relate to the time j 
when the fish is full of milt, and needs projection on account ' 
of its breeding value: nor does it harmonize with some later 
authorities, e.g. Jamieson, who says, 'kipper, salmon in the 
state of spawning ' : it is directly challenged by some (cf. 
quot. 1879) I andit seems to have arisen from misapprehension 
of such qualifications as ’ unseasonable ’, ‘ not wholesome ’, 
really applied to fish from the approach of the spawning 
season. For this Pennant seems largely responsible; see 
quot. 1766 in B. i. 

a 1000 Boeth. Metr. xix. 12 Hwy se nii ne settan on sume 
dune fisenet eowru, bonne eowfon Iyste 3 leax o 33 e cyperan. 
t 1567 Sum. Warkhuorth in Hist. Nortkuinbld. (1899) V. 
131 The salmon fishing mainteyned, no kipper slayne aloiige 
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the water of Cockett. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. tv. iv. (15S8) 
450 Any Salmons or Trouts, out of season, that is being 
k-ippers or sheddeis. 1397 Sc. Acts J as. V § 72 (ed. .Skene) 
heading. Of .slauchter of redde fish or Kippei. 1624 in N. 
Riding Rec. (1883) HI. 11. 228 For killing s.Tlmon in time 
of kipper. 1703 4 4- 5 Anne c. 21 The old Salmon or 

Kipper.s, which, dining that Season [i Jan. to to Mai.] are 
oiit of kind, and returning to the Sea. 1S4S Ckambas' 
Inform. /or People I. 6S7 The adult fish [.salmon] having 
spawned, being out of condition, and unfit for food .. are." 
termed kelts ; the male fish is sometimes akso called a kipper, 
and the female a shedder or baggit. i86r J. Brown Hons 
Sxibs. Ser. 11. 243 The poaching weaver who had .. leisteied 
a prime kipper. 1879 T. T. Stoddarf in Academy 30 Aug. 
151/2 On the banksot our .Scotti.sh salmon riveis, the de.signa- 
tion kipper is applied to the male fish before parting with 
its milt, when the beak is fully developed. After spawning, 
it shares along with the female fish the term keli. 1898 
Weslm. Gaz. 14 Oct. 7/2 The heaviest .salmon .. was a fine 
‘kipper’, weighing close on 3olb., which he captuied on 
Saturday last [Sth Oct.]. 

2 . A kippered fish (salmon, herring, etc.) ; now 
esp. a hening so cured: see Kipper v. 

(It is doubtful whether the quots. from the Duiham Acc. 
Rolls belong here ; they may relate to the fish in sense i, 
without reference to any particular mode of preparation.) 

1326 Dtcrham Acc. Rai/s (Surtees) 15 In ii Kypres emp., 
3s. 4d. 1340 /&Vf. 37 In 6 kypres emp. et i salmone salso, 

2s. id. 1769 De Roe's 'Pour Gt. Brit. HI. 336 Preseiving 
Salmon by making it into what they call Kipper : This i.s 
done by dividing it in the Middle from Head to Tail, and 
drying it slowly before a Fire. 1815 Scott Guy M. v, Ye’re 
no eating your meat ; allow me to recommend some of the 
kipper. It was John Hay that catcht it. 1824 Carlyle in 
Froude Z^>(i882) 1 . 263 His heart, .is as dry as a Greenock 
kipper. _ 1837 M. Donovan Dom. Ecoii. II. 231 Some 
people, in order to give the kipper a peculiar taste . . caie- 
fully smoke it with peat-reek or the reek of juniper bushes. 

B. adj. (attrib. use of sb.) 

1 . Said of a male salmon (or sea Iront), at the 
breeding season: see A. i. In quots. 1376 and 
1533-4 ‘kipper’ appears to include both sexes. 

[1376 Rolls Parlt. II. 331/2 Qe null Salmon soil pris en 
Tamise entie Graveshend & le Fount de Heniee sur Tamise 
en temps q’il soit kiper: C’est assavoir, entre les Festes de 
I'Invention del Crois, & le Epiphanie.] 1333-4 Act 23 
Hen. VIII, c. 7 That no maner of persone or persones 
. . frome the feaste of the exaltation of the holy crosse to the 
feaste of Seynt martyn in wynter . . kyll or distroye any 
Salmons not in season called kepper Salmons. 1338 Act i 
Eliz. c. 17 § I Any Salmons or Trouts, not being in Season, 
being Kepper-Salmons or Kepper-Trouts, Shedder-Salmons 
or Shedder-Trouts. 1603 Owen Pembrokeshire (1891) 118 
In wynter, when- .they are found kipper, leane and vnhole- 
some. 7633 Walton Angler vi. 136 The He S.'ilmon..is 
more kipper, & less able to endure a winter in the fre.sh 
water, than the She is. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1769) III. 242 
After spawning they [salmon] become very poor and lean, 
and then, are called kipper. 

2 . transf. Shaped like the lower jaw of a kipper 
salmon : see etymological note above. 

1822 Hogg Perils of Man II. ii. 50 Tam and Gibbie, with 
their long kipper noses, peeping over his shoulder. 

C. attrib. and Comb., as f kipper-time, the 
period of close-time for salmon. 

1706 Phii.lips, Kipper-Time, a Space of Time between 
the Fe.stival of the Invention of the H. Cross May 3d. and 
Twelfth-Day ; during which. Salmon-fishing in the River 
Thames was forbidden by Rot. Pari. 50 Edw. 3. [See quot. 
1376 in B. I.] 1894 Hall Caine Manxman in. xii. 171 The 
ould kipper-box rolling on a block for a boat at sea — do you 
mind it? 1899 Daily Keaus 27 Oct. 2/3 At Great Yarmouth, 
where there are some 350 boats and some 4,000 fishermen 
and kipper-girls engaged in the great herring fishery , . 
some 800 girls are curing the enormous catches foi the Con- 
tinental and the other markets of the world. 

Kipper, [? f. prec. sb. 

If really derived from the sb., it seems most reasonable to 
infer that this process was originally used for the preservation 
of ‘ kipper ’ salmon ; but no direct evidence has been found.] 
trails. To cure (salmon, herring, or other fish) by 
cleaning, rubbing repeatedly with salt and pepper or 
other spice, and drying in the open air or in smoke. 

1773 [see Kippered below]. 1835 Southey in C. Southey 
Lye VI. 281 Salmon which he had kippered the preceding 
night. 1848 Life Normandy (1863) II. 56 [Salmon out of 
sea.son] are .. more frequently kippered ; that is to say, they 
are cured with .salt, sugar, and sptce, and then dried in the 
.smoke. 1883 Thnes (weekly ed.) 2 Oct. 15/1 Smoking and 
kippering them [mackerel] for winter use. 

Hence Ki'ppered ppl. a. ; Ki’ppering vbl. sb. 
1773 Mas. Gv.hverLett.fr. Mojtnt. (1807) I. ii. 20 We had 
. .kippered salmon. ryj^Statist. Acc. Scot., Stirlings. XVI. 
122 The kippering of salmon is successfully practi.sed in 
several parts of the parish. 1863 in 'Pytieside Songs 91 
A cask o' the best kipper’d herrins. 1885 Pall Mall G. 
II June 9/2 A large kiiTpering establishment at Stornoway. 
1892 E. Reeves Homeward Bound 31 Fisher-girls . . at 
Grimsby, splitting herrings for kippering, seven a minute. 

Ki'pperish, a. rare. [f. Kipper sb. + -isii 1.] 
Characteristic of a ‘kipper’ fish : see Kippeb a. i. 

1638 R. Franck North. Mem. (1821) 296 [The salmon] is 
then prohibited the benefit of salt-water to bathe her fins . . 
whicli is the natural cause of her kipperlsh infirmity. 
Kipper-nut. [Origin unknown. 

The conjecture of Hempl (Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. 
A merica XI V. 455) that kipper is here a variant of pepper, 
pickle, in sense ‘ pungent does not seem justified.] 

1 . Earth-nut i. 

1397 Gesarde Herbal ii. ccccxv. 90s Earth Nut, Earth 
Chestnut, or Kipper Nut. 1611 Cotgr., Nolx chastaigne, 
the earth nut, Kipper nut, earth Chestnut. 1722 Quincy 
Lex.Phys. Med. (ed. 2) 348 The Earth-nut, Kipper-nut or 
Pig-nut, 1846 SoWF.RBY Brit. Bot. (ed. 3!. 

2 . The tuber of the Heath-pea: -Earth-nut 2. 


KIEK. 

1863 Prior Pop. Names Brit. Plants. 1879 Britten & 
Holland Plant-n, 

Kippe-sole, corrupt f. Kittisol. 

Kipple, Sc. and dial. f. Couple sb. and r'. 

i'KipSey, kibsey. Ohs. exc. dial. Also 7 
kybzey. [Origin uncertain : cf. Kipe.] A small 
wicker-basket. 

1613 Markham Eng. Housezv. iii. i. (1668) g6 With a 
gathering hook, gather those which be full Ripe, and put 
them into your Cheriy-pot, or Kybzey, hanging by your side 
or upon any bough you please. 1706 Phillips, Kibsey, a 
kind of Wickei-basket. 1734 Martin Eng. Diet. (ed. 2), 
Kibsy, a sort of wicker basket. 1879 Horsley in Macni. 
Mag. XL. 501, I was coming home with my kip.=y (ba.sketh 

Kirat, obs. form of Carat. 

1368 Turner Herbai lii. 50 If one kirat of it be geven in 
wine, it maketliaman wondei fully droiiken. 1616 Bullok.vr 
Eng. Expos , Kirat, axi Arabian word signifjing the weight 
of three graine.s. 

Kirb, Kirble, Kirb-roof, Kirch, var. Curb, 
Kerb, Curele, Cure-roof, Curch. 

Kirehenwasser ; see Kirschwasser. 

Kircher, -ehowe, obs. ff. Kercher, Kerchief. 

Kirie-mirie-buff : see Kerby-meery-buff. 

Kirk (kajk, Sc. keik), sb. Forms; 3 {Or ml) 
kirrke, 3-7 kirke, q-fikyrke, 4-7 kyrk, 1^4 kirc, 
6 kerke, 6-9 kurk), 4- kirk. [Northern foim of 
Church : cf. OE. circe, and ON. kirhja. Da. kirke, 
Svv. kyrkal\ 

1 . The Northern English and Scotch form of the 
word Church, in all its senses. 

a. In Northern English : formerly nsed as far 
south as Norfolk ; and still extending in dialect 
use to north-east Lincolnshire ; see E. D.D. Fre- 
quent in proper names all over its original aiea. 

c 1200 Ormin 3533 Halbhedd inn hiss kirrke. c 1330 R. 
Brunne Chron. (lEio) 92 Cierkes of holy kirke. a 1340 
H AMPOLE Psalter Prol., pis hoke . . is mast oysed in halykyrke 
seriiys. c 1400 Melayne 29 In kirkes and abbayes that there 
were, c 1430 Mirour Saluacioun 1422 After the trewe 
kyrkes vsage. c 1530 Cheke Matt. xvi. 18 note, Yi.s word 
church . . coinineth of y' greek xvpiaxop . . as ye north doth yet 
moor truli sound it, ys kurk, and we moor corruptli and 
frenchlike, y“ church, 1379 Spenser Sheph. July 97 
To Kerke the narre, from God more farre, H.is bene an old- 
sayd sawe. a 1636 Ussher Power Prijtces 11. (16S3) 234 
That place which.. all men did call a Kirk. 1674-91 Riv 
N. C. IVords 41 Kyrk, Church, xvptaxdp. 17S5 Hutton 
Bran New IVark (Westmld.) 14 Be serious and devout, 
net come to kirk with a moon belief. 1802 in Anderson 
Cumbld. Ball. 24 Helter skelter frae the kurk. 1828 C? az)e>i 
Dial, s, V., He’s as poor as a kirk mouse. 1877 Hotderness 
Gloss., Kirk,/ church. Not much used. That at Owthoine 
on the coast is called the ‘ Sister Kiik ’. 

b. Used in literary Sc. till 1 7th c., and still retained 
in vernacular use in the general sense of ‘church’, 

137s Barbour Bruce ii. 71 Quhen he.. In-till the kyik 
Schyr Ihone haid slayn. 01473 RaufCoil^ear 574 The hie 
Mes was done, The King with mony cumly out of the Kirk 
is gane. Gude ty Godlie B. (S. T. S.) ii We trow the 
kirk Catholik be Ane Faithfull Christin curapanie, 1643 
Petit. Ass, Kuk Scot, in Clarendon Hist. Reb. vi. § 340 The 
Kiik of England (which We ought to tender as our own 
Bowels'. 1648 in Rec. Kirk of Scot. (183S) I. 507 All the 
corruptions that have been formerly in the Kirks of God 
in these Lands [England and Scotland], a 1649 Drum si. 
OF Hawth. Poems Wks. (1711) 49 The Scottish kiik the 
English church do name ; The English church the Scots 
a kirk do call. <11633 Binning S'fiz-///. (1743) 607 Unless their 
prayers do it, or their keeping the kirk. <11704 T. Brown 
Cnpid’tnrnd Tinker Wks. 1730 I. 112 At play-house and 
kiik Where he .silly did lurk. 1786 Burns Twa Dogs jp At 
kirk or market, mill or smiddie. 1894 ‘Ian Maciaren’ 
Bonnie Brier Bush, Lachlan Campbell lii. 145 Awaj' on tlie 
right the Parish Kirk peeped out from a clump of tiees. 

c. In official use, the name ‘ Kirk of Scotland ’ 
gave place to ‘ Church of Scotland ’ at the date oi 
the Westminster Assembly : see quots. 1643. 1648. 
But (d.) in subsequent English (as opposed to 
Scottish) usage, the term ‘ kirk ’ has often been 
opposed to ‘ church ’ to distinguish the Church of 
Scotland from the Church of England, or from the 
Episcopal Church in Scotland. So Free Kirk fur 
the Free Church of Scotland. 

C. 1360 (title) The Books of the Uiuversall Kiik of Scot- 
land. 1637-30 Row Hist. A 7 r<i! (1842) 3 I inMiucted . .in the 
exact knowledge of the Estate of this Kirk of Scotland. 
1643 in Rec. Kirk of Scot. (1838) 1 . 431/1 Subscribed in 
name of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, by 
the Moderator of the Assembly. [1648 Ibid. 1 . 506 (title) 
A Declaration and Exhortation of the General Assembly of 
the Church of Scotland, to their Brethren of England. 1691 
(title) The principal Acts of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland conveened at Edinburgh the 16th day 
of October, 1690.] 

d. <11674 Clarendon Hist. Reb. xn. § 121 Nor did .she 
[the queen] prefer the glory of the church of England before 
the sordidness of the kirk of Scotland. 1708 Swip r Sacx-am. 
Test Wks. 1755 II. I. 13s To .swear .. as they do now in 
Scotland, to be true to the kirk. 1791 Hampson blem. 
IVesleyll. ig A member of the kirk. 1831 Macaulay JSxx., 
Hampden (1887) 219 Thus government. .called a general 
assembly of the Kirk, 1830 Whipple Ess. Rev. (ed. 3) 
I. 213 Examples which tell against kirk as well as against 
church. 1854 Kingsley 22 Feb. in Life xil. (1879) I. 321 
Erskine and others think [the lectures] will do much good, 
but will infuriate the Free Kirk. 

2 . Sometimes affected to render Du. kerk, LG. 
kerke, or Ger. kirche. 

1673 Ray pourn. Lazo C, 25 Here [Delft] ate two large 
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ChiirGhes, the one called the old, the other the new ICiih. I 
1851 LoNor. Cold Lc£ u. Village Ch. 69, I may to yon 
kuk go, To lead upon yon sweet book. 

3 . Phr. (.ST. colloq.) To make a kirk and a mill 
of', to put to any use one pleases, to do what one 
will with. But Kelly gives what may have been the 
earlier meaning, 

1721 Kclly Si. Prov. 252 Make a Kiik and a Mill of it, 
that is, make your best of it : It does not answer to the 
English, ‘ hlake a Hog or a Dog of it ’ ; For that means, 
bring it either to one use, 01 another. 1822 Galt Entail I. 
xviii 147 The propeity is my own conquesting. .and suiely 
I may make a kirk and a mill o’t an I like. 1887 Mrs. 
Alcvanocr Ulona's C/ieice II. vii. 173, I doubt but ihe man 
I let the land to it, just making a kitk and a mill of it. 

4. aitrib. and Comb, (see also, in many cases, 
corresponding combinations of Church) ; as kirk 
act, hell, door, -goer, government, fieacher, rent, 
steeple, stile, vassal, writer', kirk-greedy, kirk- 
like adjs. ; kirk-assembly. Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; kirk-burial, burial within 
a church ; kirk-fast, a fast ordained by the Church; 
t kirk-feuar Sc. = church-feuar (Church sh. 18 ) ; 
kirk-gate, the high-way or street leading to a 
church; kirk -keeper Sc., a constant attendant at 
the kirk ; f kirk-lair Sc., ‘ a lair or burial place 
within a church, the right of burial within a church ’ 
(Jam. Suppl.) ; f kirk-loom, church machine or 
utensil; kirk -shire (see quot.) ; kirk-skail, 
-skailing Sc., the dispersion of the congregation 
after divine service ; kirk-work Sc. -- Chuech- 
WORK a. ; kirk-wynd, the lane leading to a church. 
Also Kirk-aue, -garth, -yard, etc. 

*6o6 BiRNtc Kirk-Bun all xix, The ^Kiik acts against 
*Kh’k-burIall. 1752 Carte Hist. Eng. III. 425 Going.. to 
the ■'Xirk -assembly at Edenburgh. 1830 Galt Lawrie T, 
VI, ii. (1849) 257 To hear the far-off *kirk-beU ringing. 1814 
.Scott tVav. x.n.x, He would drive a nail fur no man on the 
Sabbath or '*kirk-fast. 1820 — Monast. xvli. The son of a 
■''kirkfeuar is not the stuff that lords and knights are made 
of. 1643 Commons ^Reh. Irelaniii 56 Desires for 

establishing Unity of Religion, and Uniformity of *Kitk- 
government. 1882 J. Walker Jaunt to A uld R cekie, etc. 42 
Heneir was godly nor‘^kirk greedy. j8is Scorr Guy M. xi, 

A constant 'kirk-keeper she is. i6q6 Birnic Kii k-Buriall 
xix, Secluding all from the *Kirl<-laire. ^1430 Holland 
Howlat 8a The plesant Pacok, . . Constant and * kirklyk vnder 
his cler cape, Myterit, as the manei is. 1819 W. Tennant 
Papistry Storm'd (1827) aot The mickle pupit; .was the 
Caidinal's ain *kirk loom, He brocht it in a ship ftae Rome. 
1844 Lingard Anglo-Sax Ch. (1858J I. iv. 144 note, These 
dii-tricts allotted to priests were called priestshires. shrift- 
shires, or *kirkshires 1843 Br.muNc Sc. fu csidc Star. 283 
Haine again At 'kirk-skail time she came. 1819 Lockhart 
Peter's Lett. Ixxiii. III. 265 When the service is over.. (for 
which moment the Scotch have, in their language, an appro- 
priate and picturesque term, the *kirk skailing 1. 1826 J. 
Wilson NoU. Ambr. Wks 1855 II. 312 The cock on a *kiik- 
steeple. 1352 ^Lynoesay Manarche 4729 Thay hauld tlie 
Corps at the *kirk style. i8zo ^coxx Monast. iii, To hear ye 
even the Lady of Avenel to seeking quarteis wi' a *kiik- 
vassal’s widow ! 1430 in xi,tk Rep. Elisl. MSS. Comm, 
App. in. 21 [A penalty of ,^20 Scots to be paid to the] 
*kirkwetk [of Glasgow]. 1467 [see Church work]. 1680 
G. Hickcs Spirit of Popery Pief. i, Citing out of the 'Kirk- 
Writers their Papal, . . Schismatical and Rebellious Prin- 
ciples. t888 Barrie When a Man's single i, A kitchen in 
the *kiik-wynd of Thrums. 

Kirk, V. Now Sc. [f. Kirk yi.] 

1 . trans. = Church i. 

£•1423 Wyntoun Cron v. xii. 4904 In honoure off that 
niadyn clere 'I'hat wes kyikkyd as that chay. C1470 [see 
Church r;. i b]. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi xliii, I m to he 
man led the morn, and kirkit on Sunday. 1825 Jamieson, 
A bride is said to be kirkit, the first time she goes to church 
after she has been married ; on which occasion she is usually 
attended by some of the marriage-company. ,.A family is 
also said to be kirkit, the first time they go to church after 
there has been a funeial in it. 1891 Barrie Little Minister 
xliv, All he had to do was to re-marry him, and kirk him. 
f 2 . To lay up or deposit in a church, (Cf. 
Church if. 2.) Obs. 

1606 Birnie Kirk-Buriall xi. The wel deseruing by the 
puise, , . was in vse to be Kirked vp in burial. 

3 . To send or drive (the ball) to the church, as a 

1834 T. Brown in Proc, Benu Nat. Club I. No. 2. 46 The 
person who succeeded in kiiking or in milling— such are the 
phrases— the.. golden ball. 

Hence Ki-rking vbl, sb. (also attriK). 

£14717 Henry^ Wallace xT. 352 Ic was hot till a kyrkyn 
fest. 1818 Edtnb. Mag. Nov. 414 On Sunday comes the 
ki'rking. The bride and bridegroom, attended by their 
office-bearers, . . walk to the kirk. Mod. Sc. saying, ‘ A hiide 
is a biide fra’ her crying to her kirking ' (i. e. from the pro- 
clamation of banns to her first attendance at church). 

f Kirk-ale. Obs. In 5 kirkebtale, 6 kirkall. 
— - Chukch-ale. (But in quot. 1470 (if not simply 
an error) app. used as = Chi^rching i : cf. quots. 
1568 s.v, Church v. i b, 1297 s.v. Chohch-gang.) 
c 1470 Harding Chron. cxxii. iii, To light His Candill then, 

. at his kirkehaleand puryficacion. c 1370 Durham Depos. 
(Surtees) 243 This exammate being at a kirkall at the said 
Anne father's house. 

't' Kirked, a. Ohs. ? a dialectal variant of 
Crooked (or perh. a scribal error for kroked). 

£1400 Ront. Rose 3137 His nose frounced fuHe kirked 
stood e. 

Kirkemesse, obs. variant of Kermis. 


Klrker (koukoi). rare. [f. Kirk sh. -Euk] 

A member 01 adherent of the ‘kirk’, i. e. the 
Church of Scotl.and. Now Ohs.eyc.colloq. 'ixi comb., 
as Attld Kirker (an adherent of the ‘ aukl kirk’), 
Tree Kirker. 

1680 G. Hicicn.s Sphit </ Popety s Which is the Kirk, and 
Klrkeis usual sence office grace, according to ihe Assemblies 
larger and .shorter Catechisms. 1716 M. Davies Allien. 
Brit II. 3T0 Twenty Episcopals. .to one Kirker of the 
Calvinistical Order. 1893 Daily Neios io_ June 5/8_‘ What 
aboot..the ministeis wha are na’ auld Kiikers?' his com- 
panion,. .a Free Kirkei, rejoined. 

Kirkereve, north, var. Church-reeve Obs. 
Kirk-gartk. north, dial. Also 3 {Or ml) 
kirrkegeerd. [f. Kniic sb. -f Garth, an enclosure; 
cf. Icel. kirkju-gar^r. Da. kirkegaard. Cf. also 
CHURCH-GARTHandKiRK-YARD.] Northern English 
= Churchyard; fonnerly pievalent from Cumber- 
land to Lincolnshire ; now much restricted. 

c rzoo Ormin 13234 To birrjenn juw i kirrkegacrd. a 1300 
Cursor M. 27198 In kyrcgarth, chapell or kyik. 1417 
Suitees ilA’sf. (r888) ir Anent A1 Halow Kyik garth vail 
on the Painent. 1483 Caih. Angl. 204/1 Kyrkegarthe, 
cimitorium. *308 Witt in JN. W. Line, Giois. s. v., _My 
body to be beried in the kiikg.arth of our lady of ffrothing- 
ham. 1708 T. Ward Eng. Ref. iii. (1710) 18 Crosses In 
Kiik-Gailhs, and in Market places. 1783 Hutton Bran 
Ne-<xj Work 14 A covetous man trapes to th kirk garth on 
a Sunday moinhig. 1839 CrwriAf. <5 Wesimld.Dial. 
tliey see i ih Kii k garth. [In Sicaledale Gloss. 1873, Cnnibld. 
Gloss. 1878.] 

Kirkify (kaukifoi), v. rare. [f. as prec. : see 
-FY ; cf. Chuuchify.] trans. To imbue with the 
principles of the ‘ kirk ’ or Church of Scotland ; to 
make like a Scottish church. 

i66r R. L’Est range Relaps'd Apostate 6 Your Kirkify’d 
Reformers j . . that made such Conscience of a Ceremony. 
1834 Havthorne Eng. Note-hks, II. 286 St, Giles's 
Catliedtal, . having been kirkified into thiee interior divi- 
sions by the Covenanters. 

Kirkin-head. Arch. [app. f. Kirk ^Z-.] The 
end of a building in which the upper half of the 
gable is hipped off; the truncated gable and the 
triangular piece of roof above it ; = Jerkin-head, 
of which it is app. the original form. 

1703 T. N. City A C. Purchaser 22 All Buildings, where 
theie is either a Gable or a Kitkin-Head 1727 Bradley 
Pam. Did. s.v. Ba'sge-covrse. 1831 Diit. Archii. I. 53 
Any building where there was a gable or Kiticin-head. 

"[ K.vvi:iat. nonce-wd. [f. Kirk y/;. -k-iST.] An 
adherent of the ‘kirk’ or Scottish church. 

1632 Urquhart fetuel Wks. (1834)277 What hath been 
done by Idrkists these last dozen of yeer.s. 

Kirkland. Sc. and mrih. = Church-land. 

c 1450 Holland Howlat 784 Thai ete of the come in the 
kiikland. c tyrs Roivlts Cursing 31 in Laing Anc. Poet. 
Scot. 212 Kiikland hay, or gerss to a waill 1633 Sc. Acts 
Chas. I (1817) V. 128 With all manssis gleibs kiritlands. 
Kirkless, Sc. form of Churchless a. 

1801 H. Macneii l Poet. Wks. (1836) 171 After a Sunday’s 
feast— or pascal, Wi’ you, ye kirkless, canty rascal. 1^3 
Westnt. Caz. 8 Jan. 8/1 The kitkless ministers of his country 
..will applaud him. 

KirkmaU. (ko-rkm^n). [Sc, and north, form 
of Churchman.] 

1 . An ecclesiastic ; = Churchman i. (In later 
use only -S’f.) 

C1340 [see Churchman i]. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints xl. 
{Nintati) 560 In quhat wyse |>e kirkmen did |>ar seruice. 
1440 in Corr , etc. Priory Coldingham iSurtees) 1x3 Baith 
temporal lords and kitkmen. <21548 Hall Chron., Hen. 
VII T, 255 b, Their Kirkmen preached, that in Englande 
was neither Masse, nor any service of God. 1638 Act 
Assembly in Coll. Conf. II. 1x5 (Jam.) The civil places and 
powers of Kirkmen declared to be unlawful. 1733 Neal 
Hist. Purit. II. 23S That part of it [the Act] which referred 
to the Apparel of Kirkmen. 1853 Cadenhead Bon-Accord 
j 88 (E D, D.) N.'rne but kirkmen daur’d to preach. 

2 . A member or adherent of the ‘kirk’, i. e. the 
Church of Scotland : see Churchman 4. 

1630 Nicholas Papers (Camden) 205 The Kirkihen and 
their faction adhering still very rigidly to their mad princi- 
ples. x66o R. Coke Power ^ Subj, 262 The English Presby- 
terians (who had most basely accepted a canting thing called 
the Covenant from the Kirkmen of Scotland). 1732 Carte 
Hist. Eng. Ill 425 A number of the most zealous kirkmen, 
meeting at Leonards Craig near Edenburgh. 1893 Piet. 
Nat. Bicig. XXXIII. 1002 Rothes had never been a fan- 
atical puritan ; he was a politician and a patriot rather than 
a kirkman. 

Kirk-master, -maister. ttorih. dial. 

1 . In northern English, A churchwarden. 

1429 Test. Ehor. (Surtees) I. 4x7 Item to the kyrkmasters 
a nobill. 1512 Churchw. A cc. Wigioft, Line. (Nichols 1797) 
20s Ye cayrke maysters of Wygtoft, 1674-91 Ray N. C. 
Words 41 Kyrkmaster, Churchwarden. 1876 Mid. Yorksh. 
Gloss, s. V. Kirk, Kirkmaister. .often heard from old Mid- 
Yorkshire people. 

t2. Sc. a. ‘A deacon in the church, one who has 
the charge of ecclesiastical temporalities’ (Jam.), 
b . The deacon of an incorporated trade ; see Deacon 

3. Obs. rare, 

150S in Pennecuik Blue Blanket 44 Compeired. .the 
Kirk-Master and Brether of the Surgeons and Barbaris. 
1522 in Charters of St, Giles, Edin. (Bann.) 213-16 Kirk- 
maisters of the contrary and altare of the haly blude. 1372 
At. Acts fas. VI (T8t4)IlI. 76* Thair was not Kirkmaisteris 
or Deaconis appointit in the Parochinnis to ressaue the 
taxatioun apporntit, 


t Kirkoraanetic, a. vonce-wd. Labotuing 
under ‘ kirkomania ’ ; adheiing fanatically to the 
‘ Kirk ’. 

1632 Urquhart fatcl Wks. (r834) 211 New Palestine, as 
the Kirkomaiielick I’liilarrhaists would have it [.Scotland] 
called. 

Kirk-soot: another form of CHURCn-.sc'OT, q.v. 
Kirk-session (kaakisejan). The lowest court 
in the Established Church of Scotland and other 
Presbyterian Churches, composed of the minister 
and elders of the parish or congregation. 

fi'he Free Church having revived the office of deacon, has 
as its lowest court a Deacons’ Court.) 

1717 De For Mem. Ch. Scot. (1844) 6 The Subordination 
of Judicatories is such, and the Proceedings so nicely ac- 
counted for by the Kirk-Sessjais to the Piesbyteiles,by the 
Presbyteries to the Provincial Synods, and by the Synod-, 
to the General Assemblies, that th<re can no Mistake pass 
unobserved. i8o5 Gazetteer Scot. (ed. 2) Introd. rp The 
Kirk Session, composed of the minister, elders, and deacons 
of every parish, forms the lowest ecclesiastical court of 
Scotland. 1871 Sir H. Moncrii tf Pract. Idee Ch. hcoil 7 
The Pastor or Pastors of each Congregation, along with 
a suitable number of elders who aie not pastors, cunstitiue 
a governing body which is called the Kirk-.session. 

Kirkset: see Kirset. 

J- Ki’rksliip. nonce-xud. [See -SHtP.] A humor 
ous title for a church dignitary (? after worship). 

1710 Pol. Ballads (i860) H. 93 To know what his Kiikship 
wou’d h.Tve em to do. 

[J Kirk-shot : known only in the h.allad cited ; 
taken as = Churchyard (but prob. a corruption of 
some kind). 

££ 1827 Ballad, Weary Coble o' Cargill x, (Motherwell 
Minstrelsy 2321 And there they got the bonnie lad’s corpse, 
In the kitk shot 0 bonnie Caigill.] 

Kirk-shot ; see Church-scot. 

Kirk'to’WJl. Sc. Also kirk-ton. The town, 
village, or hamlet in which the parish church is ; 
- churl h-iowii ((Church sb. iS). b. A glebe. 

1706 Sfmpill Piper Kdbanhan in Chambers Pop. Hum. 
Scot. Poems (1862) 24 Or who can for our kirk-town cause 
St.Tnd u.s in stead? 1864 Glasgoxu Herald 16 May, The 
word Kirktoun . .applied to all collections of houses, not farm 
touns, which surrounded parish kirks. 1872 E. W. Robert- 
son HisL Ess. 136 T'he ordinary amount of Kiiktown or 
glebe assigned to the church.. was a half-davoch. <11894 
Stf.venson Olalla Wks. 1895 HI. 313 The mountain village, 
which was, as we say in Scotland, the kiik-ton of that thinly 
peoffied district. 

i' Ki’rk'ward, JiJ. Hist. = Church-wari) i, 

1883 1. G. Smith & P. Onslow Worcester 31 'I’he kirkward 
of St. Peter’s peaceably handed over the keys. 

Ki'rkward, {adj.) [See -ward.] Towaids 
the kirk or church ; churchward. 

18., Ballad in Scott Hrt. Midi, xl, When .six braw 
gentlemen Kirkward shall carry ye. 1832 A. Cunningham 
in Blnckw Mag. XXXI. 996 Much they talked upon their 
kirkward way. 

Kirkya'rd. Now Sc. Also 4 kyrk-yarde, 
4-5 kixk(e)-3erd(e, 5 kyrk5erd, kyrke5erde, 
kyrk-yharde, 7- Sc. kirkyaird. [f. Kirk sb. + 
Yard.] Northern form of Churchyard : now 
confined to Scotland ; cf. Kirk-garth, 

<11300 Cursor M. 29349 In kyrkyarde aght naman him 
deluen. [1377 Langl. P. PI. B xiii. 9 No corps in her 
kirke^erde ne inker kyrke was buryed. 14.. Nominate in 
Wr.-Wukker 722/12 Hoc semilorium, a kytk3erd. ^ *475 
Piet. Voc. ibid. 803/5 Koc atrium, a kyike^erde ] <11636 B. 
JoNSON Sad Sheph. ii iii, Our dame Hecate Made it her 
gaing-night, over the Kirk -yard. 1816 Scott Old Mart. 
Introd .'Phe Cameronian monuments, in the old kirkyardof 
Kirkchrist. Nexu.York Scot. Ameriian Oct., The aulu 
kirkyaird on the grey hillside. 

Kirle, obs. form of Curl rA 

_i6iz tr. Benvenuto's Passenger (N.), Artes to stiffen their 
kiiles on the temples, and to adorne their foreheads. 

Kirmess, -laish, variants of Kermis. 
t Kiruiew. Ols. [a. Ger. kirrmeve, f. kirren 
to coo, chirp, cry with a harsh sound + meve gull, 
Mew.] The common Tern. 

It is doubtful whether the word has any standing in 
English except as occuning in quot. 1694 (transl. from 
j German), which i.s also the source cited by Pennant, from 
I whom subsequent writers get the name. Montagu {Ornitn. 
Did. 1802-33) gives also kirman, prob. an error, 

1694 Ace. Sev. Late Voy. 11 (1711) 82, I have heard the 
Kiimew and Kutyegehf cry. Ibid. 92 The Kirmew hath a 
thin sharp-pointed bill as red as blood. ..It is commonly 
called Kirmew fiom its Cry. 1766 Pennant Eool, (1768) 
11.428. , 

Kiru (karn, Sc, kein), sh.^ Sc. and noith. dial. 
Also 4-6 kirne, 5-6kyrn(e,* north. Eng. /kerne, 
7-9 kern, kurn. [Northern form of Churn sb- '■ 
cf. ON. kirna, in same sense.] 

1. A churn. 

1338-9 j 4 £c. Rolls Durham (Suitees) 311 In j '‘kne emp. 
pro eadem [dayerial, sd- 1483 Cath. Augl, 204/1 (MS. A.) 
h.le.yxoe, cimba, fisciua. 1562 IK/VA 4 Inv AL C. (^rtees 
1833) Z07, j kirne with staffe xiiij'*. i68i tnv. in Hunter 
Biggar Ho. Fleming vl. (1862) 62 Ane say, ane kerne ana 
two four gallon trees. 1728 Ramsay Betty 4 Katevn, bae 
may your kiin with fatness flow. 1785 Burns Annr. Den 
X, Countra wives. .May plunge an' plunge the kirn in viiiii. 
i8ao Scott Monast xxxv, 1 see it is ill done to teach Uie 
cat the way to the kiin 1823 Brockett, Kern. 1876 tuut 
Yorksh. Gl,, Kurn. _ - . 

2. Jig. ‘ Applied to a mire’ in which the mud is 
churned up ; ‘ a disgusting mixture’. ‘ The ground s 
a mere kirn.’ (Jam.) 



KIRN. 


KIRWAWITE. 


3. Comb , as kirn-milk, -staff-, see Churn. 

1S49 Compl. Scot. vi. 43 Thai maid grit cheir of . . reyme, 
flotquhaye,grenecheis,kyrnmy]k. 1674-91 C. IVofds, 

Kcrn-jnilk, butter-milk. 1684 G. M triton Praise Ale 160 
(E. D. D.) Sheel kedge our kites with good kirne-milk and 
whig. 1724 Ramsay Wyje ^ Atichtermuchtyyi\\, 
He tuke the kirnstaffbe the shank, n 1774 Fergusson Poems 
(1807) 225 My kirn-staff now stands gitzenecl at the door. 
1818 Scott Midi, xxvii. note. He dealt in the whole- 
some commodity called kirn-milk. 

Kirn (kain, Sc. kem), sbi^ A. and north, dial. 
Also 9 kern, kurn, cum. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy : see Note below.] 

1 . A feast or meiTy-making- held on the com- 
pletion of the harvest ; a harvest-home or harvest- 
supper. (Thing and name are passing out of use.) 

1777 [see Kirn-baby]. 1786 Burns Two. Dogs 124 As 
bleak-fac’d Hallowmass returns, They get the jovial, ranting 
kirns. When rural life, o’ ev’ry station, Unite in common 
recreation. i8o6DouGtAS Poems 143 (E. D. D.) Hame thej’ 
gang to get the kirn. 1808 Scott Mamn, iv, Introd. loi 
Who envies now the shepherd’s lot,. .His rustic kirn's loud 
revelry. i88g Longm. Mag. Apr. 657 The oldest rustic 
festival here [in Lothian] is the harvest home, or ‘ kirn 

2 . The cutting of the last handful of corn (the kirn- 
cut) on the harvest-field. Chiefly in the phrases 
To win {get) the him: to gain the distinction of 
cutting down the last armful of corn ; to succeed 
in finishing the harvest ; To cry or shout the kir 7 i -. 
to cheer or shout in token of this. (Now 7 -arei) 

1808-18 Jamieson, Kirn, the last handful of grain cut down 
on the harvest-field. 1821 Blackw. Mag. 400 (Jam.), I shall 
either gain a kiss from some fair lip for winning the kirn, 
or some shall have hot brows for it. 1836 J. M. Wilson 
Tales Bord. II. 209 (E. D. D.) An houi would be sufficient 
to terminate their harvest toils and win the kirn. 1866 
Henderson Folk-lore N. Counties 66 When the sickle is 
laid down, and the last sheaf of golden corn set on end, it is 
said that they have ‘ got the kern ’. [The words 1 have 
heard used in crying the kirn in Roxburghshire, a i860, were 
‘ The corn's shorn, the kirn’s won, Kirnie, kirnie, coo-oo-oo ! ’ 
the last word much prolonged. J. A. H. M.] 

3. ath’ib. and Comb., as kirn-bannock, -feast, 
-night ; kiru-cut = sense 2 ; kirn-supper, the 
harvest-home supper (see also chw-n-suppoi-, s.v. 
Churn sb. s) ; kiru-winning = sense 2. 

1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. Eucycl. (1876) 405 A piece., 
of the ■'kirn-bannock. 1810 Cromck Bern. Niihsdale 
Song 259 From the same pin depended the *kirn-cut of 
corn, curiously braided and adorned with libbons, 1862 
J. Grant Capt. of Guard xlv, Above the mantelpiece hung 
the. .kirn -cuts of corn gaily ornamented with ribbons — the 
trophies of the last year’s harvest_home_. 1846 Drummond's 
Muckoumchy 32 (E. D. D) .A.L fairs, *kirn-feasts, and penny 
weddins. 1789 Burns Let Lady Glencairn, At gala-times, 
such as New-i'ear’s day, a christening, or the ■'kirn-night,., 
my punch-bowl is brought from its dusty corner. 1777 
■^'Kern Supper [see Kirn-babv], 1822 BEWtcKAfk?;/. 26 The 
man.. when he met me had been on his way to a ‘kirn 
supper’. Chambers' Bk, of Days \\. In Scot- 

land, under the name of the Kirn or Kirn-supper. 1819 
in Anderson Cnmbld, Ball. 65 To murry-neets, '’kurn- 
winnins, Hannah ne’er went. 

{Note. The instances of the word kirn or kern are quite 
recent, and leave us in the dark as to its earlier history. The 
popular notion often associates it with Kirn Churn; 
and there are positive^ statements that a churnful of cream 
was a prominent item in the harvest-Supper (J. NicolAnewu 
(rSos) I. 154: Hone Year-bk. (1832) 10 Sept. 534/2; Hali- 
burton Puir A uld Sc. (1887) 148-9), See also cliurn.supper, 
.s.v. Churn sb. 5, But this may he due only to popular 
etymology'. If the word were old, it might in form repre- 
sent an OE. *sc-cym — OHG. gikumi, shortened kurui, 
churni, MHG. kitrne, kiirn, ‘corn collectively or of all 
kinds ’ (see Grimm, s.v. Korn i d). But this hardly suits the 
sense, unless indeed *gecyrn could have meant something 
like ‘completion (of the reaping or ingathering of all the 
corn) ’. (Prof. E. Sievers.)] 

Kim (k 5 in, Sc. kern), v. Also dial, kem, 
kurn. [Northern form of Churn tt.] 

1 . a. irons, and absol. To churn; to make butter 
by churning, b. ini?’. Of butter : To form by 
churning, to ‘ come’. 

15.. JVyfe of Auchtermuchty v, Scho kyrnd the kyrne, 
and skwmd It clene. 1723 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. ti. iii, Tibhy 
kirn’d, and there nae butter came, a 1774 Fergusson 
Poems 74 (Jam.) Nae mair the thrifty gudewife sees Her 
lasses kirn. 1801 in Anderson Cmnbld. Ball. 19 For tou 
can kurn, and darn, and spin. 1856 Henderson Pop. 
Rhymes 56 (E. D. D.) The gudewlfe's butter wadna kirn. 

2 . transf. a. tratis. To mix or stir by a process 
like that of churning cream ; to keep turning over, 
up, etc. b, intr. To perform the act of stirring 
something ; to puddle, etc. 

1822 Galt Sir A. Wylie xxxiv. (E.D. D.) It would hae 
been mair to the purpose had ye been kirning drogs with 
the pistle and moi tar in your ain shop. 1869 R. Leighton 
Scotch IVds. 20 I’ve just been klrnin' through the Word o’ 
God, 1892 N. Dickson AuldMin. (1896) 106 Busy kimin' 
among clay an’ makin’ bricks. 

Hence Kimed a. ; Ki'ming vU. sb., churn- 
ing. atinb.askirning-day, kirning-rung=, 5 r>«- 
staff(Kim sb.i 3). 

1790 A. Wilson Pack Poems 59 Gin ye please our John 
an' me, 'Ve’se get the kirnan rung To lick, this day. 1808 
Eliz, Hamilton Cottagers Glenbumie (Jam.), The very 
first kirning after, her butter was burstet and glide for 
naething. 1824 Mactaggart Gallovid. E^icycl. (1876) 33 
"Twas fed on new kirned butter-milk. 1899 Crockett Kit 
Kennedy 01-} The morn, .iskirning-day. 

Ki'm-batby. Also kern-, [f. KlRN sb.^ + 
Baby sb.2,' doll, puppet ’.] A rude semblance of a 
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human figure made out of the last handful of corn cut 
on the harvest-field, and dressed as a female, tvhich 
formerly played a part in the ceremonial of the 
kiin or harvest-home, and was afterwards often 
hung up on the farmer’s kitchen wall until the 
next harvest, when its place was taken by a new 
one. Also called kirn-doll or -dolly, maiden or 
kim-maiden, harvest-queett, and, in books, after 
a mistaken suggestion of Brand (quot. 1777), 
corn-baby. 

In the most usual form, the cluster of ears formed the head 
of the figure, while part of the stalks were plaited into two 
arms, and the rest expanded as a body' in skirts, the whole 
being decoiated with ribbons or gaily dressed in doll's 
clothes. 

1777 Brand Pop. Antig. xxxi. 307 Kern Baby., the 
northern Word is plainly a Corruption of Corn Baby or 
Image, as is the Kern or Churn Supper of Corn Supper. 
1787 Grose Prav. Gloss., Ktrn-baby, an image dressed 
up with corn, carried before the reapers to their mell- 
supper, or harvest home. 1813 Ellis Brand's Antiq. 
I. 42a oiote, An old w'oman .. informed me that, not half n 
century ago, they used every- where [in Northumberland] to 
dress up something, similar to the figure above described, 
at the end of Harvest, which was called a Harvest Doll, 
or Kern Baby. 1826 in Hone Evei y-day Bk. II. 1166. 
1846 Richardson Borderers Table-Bk. VII. 375 The 
corn-haby or kirn-dolly. 1866 W. Henderson Folk Lore 
N. Counties 66 When the sickle ia laid down and the la-.t 
sheaf set on end. an image is at once hoisted on a pole. . 
crowned with wheat ears and dressed up in gay finery-, 
a white frock and colomed ribbons being its conventional 
attire. The whole group [of reapeis] circle round this 
harvest queen or Kernbaby-, curtseying to her, and dancing 
and .singing. 1868 Atkinsom Clevela7id Gloss., Kern baby, 
an image, or possibly only a small sheaf of the newly- 
cut corn, gaily dressed up and decorated with clothes, 
libbons, flowers, &c. 

Kirnel, -ell, -elle, obs. forms of Kernel, 

Kirre, obs. /. Quarry sb.^ (hunting term). 

II KirSCh. (WrJ), Also kirsli. [F, kirsch , 
abbrev. of next.] = Kirschwasser. 

i86g Daily News 25 Aug., Distillers of the cherrj'-stone 
liquor, called kirsh. 1874 T. G. Appleton in Longfellotv s 
I.jfe (1891)111. 229, 1 tried coffee and kirsch, and they had 
the good old taste. 

II Kirsch-wasser (ki-rfvasar). Also kirschen-. 
[(jter. kirsch(pn)zvasser, i. kirsche cherry -t- 7 vasser 
water.] An alcoholic spirit distilled in Germany 
and Switzeiland from a fermented liquor obtained 
by crushing wild cherries. 

1819 Scott Leg. Monhose ii, We had drunk.. about two 
mutchkins of kirschenwasser 1826 Disraeli Viv. Givy 
VIII. iv, A bottle of Kerchen Wasser, from the Black Forest. 
185s ‘ E. S. Delamer ’ Kitchen Garden (1861) 148 The 
famous cordials known as kirschwasser and maraschino. 

Kirsen, -dom, obs. or dial, ff. Christen v., 
Christendom. 

tKirset^ Sc. Law. Obs. Alsokerset.kiraetli, 
kyrset(t. [app. a. ON. kyrrseta or kyrrsieii, 
sitting in peace and quiet, freedom from disturb- 
ance.] Exemption from the payment of taxes, 
gi anted for one year to a new burgess (see quot,). 

In some MSS, of the Burgh La-zvs the eironeous form 
kirkseti is found ; see Jamieson, s. v. 

14. . Burrow Lawes c. 27 Quba sum evir be made new 
burges of a waste lande and he hafe na lande wythin he 
burgh berbery t in h® fyrst yere he sail haf kyrset [Latin text 
kirseth] And efter he fyrst jere he sail haf herberyt lande 
and by'ggyd. [1609 Skene Reg. May. 122 He may haue 
respit, or continuation for p.ayment of his buriow wailes for 
ane zeare, quhilk is called hyi.sett (j/c).] 

fKirset 2, kyraede, -ett(e, obs. ff. Cresset. 

1459-60 Acc. Ralls Durham (Surtees) 88 Le Kirsettez in 
domo capitular! et Refectorio. C1497 Inventory in MS. 
Ashwole 1519, If. 141 b. In coquina: a chawfere,a brandlet, 
akirset, 1505-6 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 104 De ii 
petr, feodi [coquinte] pro le kyrsett ad portam abbathie 
1569 Inv. in Tracts. Ciunbld. <5- Weshnld. Arch. Soc. X. 34 
On Kyrsede & ij trepetts price vs. 

Kiraine, -some, obs. corruptions of Christian. 

Kitsp, variant of Crisp sb. 

Kirtle (k 5 ’.it’l), sb,'^ Forms : a. i cyrtel, 3 
cuer-, cuyrtel, 3-6 cur-, kur-, -tel(l(e, -til, 
-tyll; 4-5 cortel, -yl. p. 2 cer-, kier-, 2-5 
kertel, (5 -’tyl), 6 kertle, 6-^ -tell, y, 3 cirtil, 
3-8 kir-, kyr-, -tel, -til, etc., 5- kirtle, (C-8 
iyrtle). [OE. cyrtel = ON. kyrti-ll tunic (D.a. kjortel 
tunic, gown, Sw. kjortel skirt, petticoat) :—*knrtil-, 
app. a dim. of *knrt- ‘shoit’, commonly regarded 
as an early adoption of L. enrtus. The sense 
'short coat^ as opposed to ‘long gown’, would 
suit the ordinary meaning of the ON. word, but 
does not apply to the use in Eng.] 

1 , A man's tunic or coat, originally a garment 
reaching to the knees or lower, sometimes forming 
the only body-garment, but more usually worn 
■with a shirt beneath and a cloak or mantle above. 

In early instances freq. trans!. L. tunica. As the common 
name for an article of male axtlre, kirtle seems to have gone 
out of use about or shortly after 1500; writers of the z6th 
and 17th c. use it chiefly in describing robes of state. It 
survived to some extent in dialects, applied to a short 
jacket or blouse (see quots. 1706 and 1828). 

C893 K. zElfred Oros, u i. § 17 Se byrdesta sceall gyldan 
..herenne kyrtel oSffe yterenne, ciooo zEi.fric Mo/u I. 64 
NimaS hb gold-- Bi‘'5a&eowpa;lleiie tjrilas. t it 6 o J/titton 


Gosp. Matt. vii. 15 WarnieS eotv wiS leasan wite;;en, h® 
cumeS to eow on sceapene kertlen. c xzoo 'Prm. Coll. Horn. 
139 He ches..Stiue here to shurte and met .sac to curtle. 
c 7200 Vices <§• Virtues 127 Se he henimS ae hine kiertel, 5if 
him hine mantel, cxzga Becket 1155 in S. Eng. Leg. I. 139 
Is Cuyrtel 3wijt hlaunket. ^1300 Cursor Bf. 4161 His 
kj-rtil [Gott. MS. cirtil] sal we riue and rend, 0 1386 Chaucer 
Millej-'s T. 135 I -clad he was . . A 1 in a kirtel of a lyght waget. 
1387 Tremsa Higden (Rolls) VII. 307 t?e curtelle of wolle 
and a pilche. a 1440 Sir Eglam. 1255 To onarme hym the 
knyght goys In cortyls, sorentys and schorte clothys. 1494 
Fabyan Chron. vii, ccxxxvii. 276 A man, .barefote, and in 
a whyte kyrtell. 1352 Huloft, Kyrtyll of a kynge worne 
vnder the mantyll of estate, rraA’a. 1577 Harrison 
II. y. (1S77) I. 116 Giuing them [knights of the (barter] 
a kirtle, gowne, cloke, chaperon [etc.]. 1706 Phillirs, 

Kirtle, a kind of short Jacket. 1791 Cowper Odyss. xiii. 
48s In such a kiitle as the eyes of all Shall loath to look on. 
1828 C^’nven Dial , Kytle, a kirtle, or a short coat without 
laps or skirts. 1870 Morris Kai-thly Par. II. in. 341 A 
white-haired elder clad in kirtle red. 

2 . A woman’s gown. b. A skirt or outer petti- 
coat. (See quot. a 1S25.) 

App. in common use down to about 1650, and now, as 
an archaism, much more frequent than sense 1. 

a. C99S in Kemble Cod. Dipl. VI. 133 Hio beewiS 
/E 3 elf[la:de] Elhhelmmesdeliter. .hyre twihbrocenan cyrtel. 

I 1205 Lay. 4993 Heo nom hire on anne curtel [v.r, cuertel] 
..hire hem heo up i-tteh, hire cneon he was swiSe nehi. 
c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. {1810) 122 Scho 5ede out in hir 
smok. . Withouten kirtelle ot kemse. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. 
A. 203 Her cortel. With precios perlez al umbe-pyghte. 
c 1440 Generydes 4395 The quene dede on hir kirtlll fayre 
and well, c 1485 Dighy Myst. v. 165 Here entreth v. virgynes 
in white kerlelys. 1546 J. Hevwood Prov (1867)23 Though 
ny be my kyrtell, yet nere is my smocke. c 1550 Image 
Hypocr, i. 417 in SkcUoiis Wks., Your curtles he of .silke 
With rochetes white as mylke. 1650 Howell Ghajf's 
Rev. Naples ii. (1664) 9 Ladies and gentlewomen were for- 
bidden likewise to go abroad with vvide-hoop’d gowns or 
kirtles. 1742 Shenstone Schoolmistr. 65 A russet kirtle 
fenc'd the nipping air. <11825 Forby Voc. E. Afiglia, 
Kirtle, an outer petticoat to protect the other garments 
from dust, &c. in riding. ..Scarcely, if ever, heard of now 
that pillions are so gone out of use. 1873 Ouida Pascal el 
I. 117 In her luddy serge kirtle and her great Tuscan hat. 

3 . fig. A coat or covering of any kind ; a coat- 
ing of paint. 

1398, 1582 [see Curtel]. c 1420 Pallad. on Hush. i. 417 
Thre kyiliis do theron, of marbul greyne; But first let on 
be drie, and then engre[y]ne A smaller cote aboue on that, 
1878 Gilder Poet <5- blaster xj. The gray rock had not made 
Of the vine its glistening kirtle. 

4 . attrih. and Conib. 

1530 in Weaver Wells WillsixSgo) 118 To by a kyrtilcioth 
for my mother. 1725 Cock-laird in Orpheus Calcdonius 
(1829), I maun haeasilk hood, Akirtle-sark, wyliecoat, And 
a silk snood, a 1800 Clerk's Twa Sons in Child Ballads 
(1857) II. 67 Ben it came the M.ayor’s dauchters Wi’ kirtle 
coat alone. 

t Kirtle, sh.^ Obs. ?An error for kintle, 

Quintal. 

1688 R. Holme Armoi/r;y in. 106/2 Kirtle Flax is twelve 
lieads in a bunch, and is about an hundred pounds in 
weight. 1726 Diet. Rust. (ed. 5), A Kirtle of Flax is the 
quantity of about 100 pounds Weight, containing 12 Heads 
in a Bunch, 

Kirtle (ks-jt’l), v. [f. Kirtle sb.^J 

trans. To cover or envelop as with a kirtle. 

1888 A. S. Wilson Lyric of Hopeless Love Ixviii, Di earns 
Kirtle thee in robes too fair For jealous Dawn to see thee 
wear. 1896 J. Lumsden Poems 198 Coin fields.. Kyrtle 
■This God’s acre like a queen. 

Kirtled (ka-at’ld), «. [f. Kirtle j//.i -t- -edS,] 
Clothed in a kirtle : often in parasynthetic comb. 

1634M1LTON Cow/w 254 Amid'st fhe flowry-kirtl'd Naiades. 
1812 Byron Ch. liar. ii. Iviii, The wild Albanian kirtled to 
his knee. 01850 Rossetti Dante .)(• Circ. i. (1874) 141 A 
lady, .sweetly kirtled and enlac’d. 

Kirve (kaiv), v. Also kerve, curve, [a. ON. 
kyi’fa to carve :—*kur 1 )jan : see Keep.] 
f 1 . To carve. Hence kirving-knife, carving- 
knife. Obs. rare. 

14S4-5 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 649 Pro emundacione 
de le kirvyngknyffez d’ni Prioris, xzd. 

2 , Coal-mining. To undercut a seam ; to hole. 
Hence Ki’rving vbl, sb., the wedge-shaped excava- 
tion made with the pick at the bottom of a seam, 
previous to blasting or bringing down the coal. 

1827 Wilson Pitman's Pay 11. xxvii. What he gat was 
varry sma', Frae out the kirvens and the nickens. 1851 
Greenwell Coal-trade Terms Norihumb. fy Durh. 33 The 
coals obtained from the kirving are always small ; and as 
the size of the kirving is pretty constant. .it follows that a 
greater per centage of small is made in ■working a thin than 
a thick seam of coal. 1865 Jevons Coal Quest. (r866) 72 
The w-aste of coal in the ‘ kirving ’ or cut made by the 
hewer. *883 Gresley Gloss. Coal Mining, Kirve, to hole. 

Hence -l-Xirver (Hn 6 kyrvour), a carver. Obs. 

*536-7 Acc. Rolls Durham (Surtees) 703 Sol. Thome 
Whythed, kyrvor, 20A 

Kirwanite (ko’awanoit). Min. [Named after 
R. Kirwan, an Irish mineralogist (1733-1812): 
see -iteI.] A fibrous, green, chlorite-like mineral, 
found in the basalt of the North of Ireland. 

i8it Pinkerton Petrol, I. 561 Kirwanite. 1833 Philos. 
Mag. III. 85 Kirwanite— Found by Mr. P. IJoran in 
the Greenstone and Porphyry of Mourne, and named by 
Dr. Thomson. 

■f Kis. Obs, 7 ’are~^. [a. Gr. /fi?.] A weevil. 

1658 Rowland Moufet's Theat. Ins. 1086 The English 
call the Wheat-worm Kis, Pope, Bowde, Weevil, and WibLl, 

155 
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Kislii (kij). Also 8 kesh. [a. Ir. m (k/J), fcis 
(ki?J) basket, hamper : cf. KiSHEir.] A lai'ge 
wickerwork basket, used in Ireland chiefly for 
carrying turf; sometimes mounted on a car. 

1780 A. Young Tour Irel, I. 61 A kish of tuif burns 
2 barrels of lime. 1802 EdgiiWOrth Irish Bulls x. (1803) 180 
An Irish boy . . saw a train of his companions leading their 
cars ioaded with kishes of turf. 1841 S. C. Hall Irelaiid 
II. 125 uoie, He pointed to the potatoe Kish which was 
piaced upon the table. 1842 S. Lover Handy Andy \i\. 
166 The cars were in great variety, .some bore kishes in 
which a woman and some small children might be seen. 

b. Used, like gabions, in building the piers of 
bridges, etc. (see quot.). Hence Kish-work. 

1776 G. ScMrr.E Building' in IBater sg Ke.sh-work, that is, 
a kind of large Baskets, made of the Boughs and Branches 
of Trees, about the .size of four or five Feet Square ; these 
they sink in rows, by throwing stones . . into them till they 
ground, and then filling them up. Ibid. 60 They . .so begin 
to build their Piers, banking the Kishes all round with other 
Stones and hard Stuff tin own in. 

K-iab 2 (kij). [Etym. obscure. Cf. F. cMasse, 
in Normandy quiasse, h'asse scum of metals.] 
A form of impure graphite, which separates from 
certain kinds of iron in the process of smelting, 
floating on the top in the form of scales. Also, 
A dross on the surface of melted lead. Hence 
Ki'shy a. (see quot. 1825). 

x8i2 Sir H. Davy Chein. Philos. 391 There is a substance 
formed in iron foundries called Icish, of a brilliant appear, 
ance, usually in thin scales, analogous to plates of polished 
steel. It consists chiefly of carbonaceous matter united to 
iion. tSzg J. Nicholson Operat. Mechanic 330 The apiiear. 
ance of this substance, called by the workmen kish, . . is so 
common an attendant on the pioduction of the most highly 
carbonized iron, that the workmen have applied the term 
kishy to that peculiar sort of iron. i88r Raymond Mining 
Gloss., Kish, the blast-furnacemen’s name for the graphite- 
segregations seen in pig-iron and in the cinder of a furnace 
making a very gray iron. 

II Kisheu (ki-Jsn). I. of Man. Also kiscken, 
kishon. [Manx khhan = Ir. cisean, dimin. of rzr, 
KishI.] a measure containing eight quarts. 

1825 Pious Manx Peasant in Houlston Tracts I. No. 17. 
8 She .. brought him two fat hens, and . . a kishon of oats to 
feed them. 1890 Hall Caine Bondman i. vii, The April 
rain would bring potatoes down to sixpence a kishen. 

IlKiskitomaS (-tp-mas). Also kiskatom, 
kisky-Thomas. [Corruption of an Amer. Indian 
name.] Kiskitomas ttut, a hickory nut. 

Literary Worlds Nov. (Bartlett), Hickory, shell-bark, 
kiskitomas nut. Or whatsoever thou art called. 1838 Hogg 
Veg. Kingd. 691 The fruit of Carya alba, or Shell-bark 
Hickory, are called Kisky Thomas Nut.s, and are also much 
esteemed in America. 

II Kismet (ki-smet). Also kismat, kismut. 
[Turk, kismet, Pers. qisinat, a. Arab, qismaif) 
portion, lot, fate, f. qasama to divide.] Destiny, 
fate. 

1849 E. E. Eastwick Dry Leaves 46 One day a man re- 
lated to me a story of Kismat or destiny. 1863 Mrs. 
Gaskell in Cornh. Mag. Feb. arg It's a pity when these 
old Saxon houses vanish off the land ! but it is ' kismet ' with 
the Hamleys. 1883 F. M. Crawford Mr, Isaacs i. 19 The 
stars or the fates. . or whatever you like to term your kismet. 
Kiss (kis), rA Forms: a. 1-4 cos, coss, 3-5 
cosae, 4-6 kosse. E. 4 cuss, 5 cus, cusse, kus, 
6 kusse. 7, 4-7 kisse, 5 kys, 5-6 tysse, 4, 7- 
kiss. [OE.f(?jj = OFris. kos, OS. cos, kus (MDu. 
cus, cttss, Du. kus), OHG. chus (MHG. kus, kos, 
G. ON, OTeut. *kuss-oz. ME. 

(kus) was app. developed from coss, as it appears 
to have had (u) not (ii), and occurs in texts which 
do not use cusse {cusse) for the vb. The mod, Eng. 
form (like Da. kys, Sw. kyss) is from the vb.] 

1. A touch or pressure given with the lips (see 
Kiss v . i), in token of affection, greeting, or 
reverence ; a salute or caress given with the lips. 

a, ciooo /Elfric Ho 7 it. II. 32 Ic hin« to minum cosse 
arjerde. c xooo Ags. Gosp. Luke xxii. 48 Mannes sunu bu 
mid cosse sylst, arioo Ags. Voc, in Wn-Wulcker 309/8 
0 senium, cos. a 12*3 A ncr.fli, 194 Wo wurSe his cos : vor 
hit is Judases cos jjet he ou mide cusseS. 13. . Gaw. 4 Gr. 
Knt. 13CXJ He had craued a cosse, hi hi.s courtaysye. 1382 
WvcLiF Song Sol. i. r Kisse he me with the cos of his mowth. 
1482 Monk of Evesham (Arb.)a5 He., with cossis and terys 
watryd the fete of the crosse. a 1333 XJdall Royster D. i. 
iii. 24, 1 will not sticke for a kosse with such a man as you. 

|3 . 1390 Gower Conf. II. 34S Yit wol he stele a cuss or tuo. 
c 1430 Hymns Virgin 12 Ful curteis was ^i comeli cus \rime 
ihesus], c 1440 Parionope *3236 Ther with she yaf hym a 
.swete cus. ni32<> Skelton P, Sparrow 361 Many a prety 
kusse Had I of his swete musse. 

y. C1340 Cursor M. 13779 (Gott.) Wld a kiss [other MISS. 
coss, cosse] has )>n mannes sune ynto H bandun broght. 
Ibid. 17x98 (Gdtt.) Kisse of saghtling f»i me bedis, c 1440 
Promp. Parv. ’Z'njx Kys, or kus, osculnm, basiuni, c 1489 
Caxton Blanchardynxx. 39 To haue a kysse or cusse of her 
mouth. ^ 1326 Pilgr. Per/. (W. deW. 1531) 278 b, Kysse me 
iorde, with the kysse of thy mouth. 1399 Shaks. Much Ado 
11. i. 322 Speake cosin, or.. stop his mouth with a kisse, and 
let not him speake neither. 1^7 Milton P. L, iv. 502 He. . 
press’d her Matron lip With kisses pure. 1796-7 Coleridge 
To Sara 4 Ah why refuse the blameless bliss ?_ Can danger 
lurk within a kiss? 1833 Tennyson Fatima iii, _ He drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro' My lips. 1832 
Hook Ch. Diet. (1871) 424 The kiss of peace.. was one of 
the rites of the eucharistic service in the primitive church. 
1871 R. Ellis Catullus vii. x Ask me, Lesbia, what the 
' sum delightful Of thy kisses, 


2 . fig. A light touch or impact. 

1388 Shaks. L. L. L. iv. iii. 26 So sweete a kisse the 
golden Sunne giues not, To those fresh morning drops vpon 
the Rose. 1821 Shelley Eplpsych. Where the peblde- 
paven shore, Under the quick, faint kisses of the .sea 
Trembles and sparkles. 1830 Tennyson In Mem. cxvii, 
Every kiss of toothed wheels. 

b. Billiards, etc. (See Kiss v. 3 c.) 

1836 T. Hook G, Gutney III. 154 ‘ That is a cannon how- 
ever '. ‘ Not a bit of it !.. a kiss ! ' 1839 Crawley Billiards 
95 All these canons aie made by a kiss fiom the cushion. 
1S74 J, D. Heath Croquet I’layo 35 A piopev laying of the 
balls will preclude the undesirable kiss. 

3 . Name for a small sweetmeat or piece of con- 
fectionery ; a sugar-plum. 

1823 Brockett, Kisses, small confections or sugar plums. 
Peihaps the same as Shakspeare’s kissing-comfits. 1887 
Stevenson in Scribner s Mlag. 1. 612/2 Munching a ‘ barley- 
sugar kiss ’. 

4 . A fanciful term for a drop of sealing-wax 
accidentally let fall beside the seal. 

*829 Young Lady's Bk. 337 No drops, or, as our country 
cousins designate them, kisses, will fall in the passage of 
the wax from the taper to., the seal. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
FairxxsW, ‘It’s Peggy O'Dowd’s fist ’, said Geoige, laugh- 
ing. ‘ I know it by the kisses on the seal 1830 Dickf.n.s 
Detective Wks. (Libr.ed ) VIII. 307, 1 observed 

that on the back of the letter there was what we call a kiss — 
a drop of wax by the side of the seal. 

5 . //. A local name for the heartsease {Viola 
tricolor'',', ci.kiss-?ite, etc., in Kiss-, K iss-me-quick 3. 

184a Spurdens Suppi. E'otby, Kisses, the pansy; heait’s- 
ease, 

6. Co?7ih., as kiss-giver, -throiver-, kiss-worthy 
adj. ; kiss-wise adv., in the manner of a kiss, 

/mSS6 Ast 7 -. ^ Stella Ixxiii, Thymost kisse-worthy 

face. 173s I'a/tshaw's tr. Guarinis Pastor Fido il. i, 
She, that is The best kiss-giver, shall receive her mead, i860 
T. L. Peacock Gryll Gr. 298 A most beautiful kiss-thrower. 
187s 'LtcmB.o.Poe 77 ts,Sy 7 nphonyaiyL Lips kiss- wise set. 

Kiss (kis), V. Pa.t. and pple. kissed (kist). 
Forms: a. 1-2 cyssan, 2-5 kyssen, 3-6 kysse, 
(4 kyse, kiae, 4-6 kys, kis), 4-7 kisae, 4- kiss. 
13 . 2-6 cusse, 3-4 kusse, 4 cus, kus(w) ; 4-6 cus, 
kus, kuss, 9 dial. kuss. 7. 3-5 kesse, 4 kes. 
S, I cossian ; 4 cosse, 6 kos. Ba. 1 . 1 cyste, 2-5 
kyate, kiste, custe, keste ; 4-6 kyst, etc. ; 4- 
kist; 3-4 eussede, oossede, kyssede, 4-5 -ide, 
•ed, -id; 4- kissed. Pa.pfle. i cyssed, 4-6 
(y)cussed, oossed, (i)cust, kest, kost, etc. ; 4- 
kist, kissed. [OE. cyssan (pa, t. cyste, pa. pple. 
cyssed) = OFris. kessa, OS. kusstan (MDu. cussen, 
Du. kussen), OHG. chussen, kussen (MtIG. and 
G. kussen), ON. kyssa (Sw. kyssa, Da. kysse) :— 
OTeut. f. ’•'ytzwf-: seeprec. Both vb. and 

sb. are wanting in Gothic, which has, in the same 
sense, kukjan (cf. E.Fris. kiikken). Of the ME. forms 
those iny, i, were orig. Midland and Northern ; of 
those in tt, the earlier, down to CI400, had it as 
regular southern ME. repr. of OE, y ; the later (in 
n not ii) are to he compared with the form kuss of 
Kiss sd. ; those in e have partly e from ii as in 
Kentish ; partly e as a broadening of i. The rare 
OE. cossia?t (pa. t. cossode), was a distinct forma- 
tion, from the sb. ; but the later examples (14- 
i6th c.) of coss, koss, appear to be merely the 
ordinary vb, assimilated to the sb. in its vowel.] 

1. trans. T o press or touch with the lips (at the 
same time compressing and then separating them), 
in token of affection or greeting, or as an act of 
reverence ; to salute or caress with the lips ; to 
give a kiss to. 

a, C900 tr. Baeda's Hist, m, iv. (i8go) 166 He..seHom hine 
ha big hssre switSran honda and cyste. ciooo ^lfric 
Gram. xix. (Z.) 122 Et oscular a ie and ic eom fram Se 
cyssed. c 1000 Ags. Gasp, Matt. xxvi. 48 Swa hwame swa 
ic cysse se hyt is. Ibid. 49 He cyste hyne. c 1230 Geti. 
Ex. 2355 Euerilc he kiste, on ilc hegi-et. a 1300 Cursor M. 
17649 (Cott.) He kiit [Gdtt. kisced, Tri^i. cu.st, Laud kyst] 
bairn all. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints i. {Pehuts) iii pan kissit 
pai ilk ober sammyne. c 1400 Maundev. iv. (Roxb.) 13 He 
schuld kisse hir mouthe and hafe no drede of hir. 1480 
Caxton Chron. Eng. cxciv. 170 He fell doune..and thryes 
kist the grounde. 1389 Pottenham E^ig. Poesze in. xxiv. 
(Arb.) 292 With vs the wemen giue their mouth to be kissed, 
in other places their cheek, in many places their hand. 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 187 Where perceiving 
a Crosse, he kissed it with tears. 1721 Amherst Terrai 
Eil. No, 3 (1734) 12 He takes the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy:., some have thought themselves sufficiently ab- 
solved from them by kissing their thumbs, instead of the 
book. 1847 Tennyson Princ. vi. 208 Kiss her ; take her 
hand, she weeps. 187X R. Ellis Catullus ix, 9 Kiss his 
flowery face, his eyes delightful. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 145 Hie his fet . . mid hire muSe 
custe. axzzs Ancr. R. 102 Ure Louerd mid his cosse ne 
cusseS none soule bet luueS ei J>ing bute him. 1297 R. 
Glouc. (Rolls) 3T0 Brut hire clupte and kuste [v. rr. eussede, 
kyssyd]. CX340 Cursor M. 5003 (Trin.) pei him cussed 
swibe soone And dude her sackes to be vndone. X362 
Langl. P. pi. a. Prol. 70 pe lewede Men. .comen vp knel- 
ynge and cusseden his Bulle. 1387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) 
III. 127 Oon bat hadde ycused [v.rr. y-cussed, kysshed, 
kisside] his doujter in be hi^e weye. X389 in Eng. Gilds 
(1870) 6 (St. Katherine, London) Euerich brother and suster 
. . atte resceyuynge schule kusse eueri other, c 2430 Cov. 
Myst. (Shaks. Soc.) 88, I crye the mercy, Lord, and thin 
Erthe cus. ntxss3 Ucall Royster D. i. iii. (Arb.) 23 III 


chieue it dotyng foole, but it must be ciist [rime must]. 
1567 Drant Horace, De arte poet. B vj, Tliou mightsl.. 
htigge, and busse, and cull, and cusse thy darling apislie 
fruite. 1825 Brockett, Kuss, to kiss. 

•y. c 1200 Vices 7 Virtues 117 Rili(t)wisnesse and Sibsiim- 
nesse kesten hem to-gedere. a 1300 Ctn-sor M. 24533, 1 kest 
him bnn hath frunt and chek. c 1330 R. Brunne Chrozi. 
ll'ace (Rolls) 6804 pe Romayns pern keste, & wente per weye. 
fi373 Sc. Leg. Saints xviii. (Egipcianv) 1050 Zozimas lan 
To kes hyre fete. 1x1449 Pecock Repz-. 270 Tliei kessiden 
tlie feete of the ymage. 

5. CIOOO /Euric Horn. I. 566 Heo Sa mid micelre blisse 
hit awrehte, and wepende cossode. 1382 Wvclif Gc7i. x.wii. 
27 He com nene, and cossyde hym. 1333 Phaer Aincid 

I. II And swetely kost his clouglitei dere. fSo 1384 Twyni J. 
b. Iratisf. Of birds : To (ouch lightly witli the 

bill by way of a caress. 

i398THEVi.SA/)’«r;‘/!. Dc P.R, xii. vii. (MS. Bodl.) if. 
pe culuere is a lecherous bridde and kussep euerich obei 
tofore ye tredinge. miszg Skelton Sp. Pa 7 - 7 'ot 269 Now 
kus me, Parrot, kus me. 

2. intr. or ahsol . : usually of two persons, in 
reciprocal sense. 

a 1300 Cttrsor MI. 9750 (Cott.) And dom and pe.s do samen 
kys. CX330 R. Brunne Chrmi. (iBio) 86 He said pan hi.s 
avis, ‘ Kisse & be not wrope ’. At pe first bei kiste, as frendes 
felle to be. 1390 Gower Con/. II. 27 Therupon thei Listen 
bothe. 1470-85 Malory Arthur n. vi, Whan they were 
mette they putte of her helmes and ky.ssed to gyders. 1604 
E. G[rimstoni;] D' Acosta's Hist. I/idics v. iv. 339 To make 
a certaine sound with their mouthes (like people that kissed). 
1660 F. Brooke tr. Le Blanc's Trav. 156 Then kissing in 
sign of peace. 1710-11 Swift Lett, {xqbfi III. 89 Kiss and 
he friends, sirrah. 1847 Tennyson Pri 7 ic. vi. 271 Kiss and 
be friends, like children being chid ! 1830 — /«x)/iw. Concl., 
Farewell, we kiss, and they are gone. 

b. trails, with cognate obj. ; also, to express by 
kissing. 

? 1830 Tennyson Sea-Pairies 34 We will kiss sweet kisses, 
and speak sweet words. 1864 -— Ayhnet-'s Field 472 He 
pluck’d her dagger forth,, Kissing his vows upon it like 
a knight. 1883 E. P. Roe in Ha 7 pe 7 's Mlag. Dec. 51/2 
Coming to kiss good -night? 

fig. a. trans. To touch or impinge upon 
lightly, as if in affection or greeting. 

1x1420 [see 6 b]. _ 1392 .Shaks. Vc 7 i. tf Ad. 872 As .she 
runnes, the bushes in the way. Some catch her by thenecke, 
some kisse her face. 1393 — Rich, II, iii. iii. igi You debase 
OUT Princely Knee, To make_ the base Earth prowd with 
issing it. 1396 — Merch, V, v. i. 2 When the sweet winde did 
gently kisse the trees. 1627 F eltham Resolves ii. [i,] i. (1628) 
I When a Rich Crowne ha’s newly kiss’d the Temples of a 
gladded King. 1805 Scott Last Mhistr. 11. xi, The moon- 
beam kissed the_ holy pane. 1820 Shelley Love's Philos, ii, 
See the mountains kiss high iieaven . . And the moonbeams 
kiss the sea. 1829 Hood Eng. A 7 'a 7 n .\xxvi. While gentle 
sleep The urchin’s eyelids ki.ss’d. 

b. inlr. (in reciprocal sense). 

1592 Shaks, R0771, ^ fnl, n, vi. 11 Like fire and powder; 
Which as they kisse consume. 1818 Shelley IVoodm. 7 
Night. 54 Where high branches kiss. 1847 Emerson Poems, 
Haftz Wks. (Bohn) 1 . 478 Let us make our glasses kiss. 1870 
Tennyson Window 24 Rose, rose and clematis, Trail and 
twine and clasp and kiss. 

c. Spec, in Bowls, Billiards, etc., said of a ball 
touching another ball lightly, esp. after it has 
struck it once, as in a ‘cannon’ at billiards. Const. 
trans. of the one ball, or (in causal sense) of the 
player ; or intr, (in reciprocal sense) of the two 
balls. 

1579 Gosson Sell. Abuse (Arb.) 60 At Bowles euevy.one 
craues to kisse the maister. 1611 Shaks. Cy 7 nb. li. i. 2 when 
I kist the lacke vpon an vp-cast, to be hit away. 1873 
Bennett & Cavendish Billiards i8r If played a true half 
ball, the red and white will kiss and spoil the cannon. 1874 

J. D. Heath Croquet Player 33 The roll of pressui e of die 
mallett must not send the rear ball so as to catch or ‘ kiss ’ 
the front one. X894 Cornh. Mlag. Mar. 275 The balls kissed 
and glided off gently at the exact angle required. 1897 
Daily Chron. 16 Feb. 5/7 Roberts made a pretty cannon off 
the red, kissing the white out of balk. 

4 . trans. with adv., prep., or coinpl. To put, get, 
or bring by kissing ; as to kiss away = to remove, 
put away, or lose by kissing, {lit. and fig.) 

1606 Shaks. Ant, 7 Cl. iit. x. 7 We haue kist away King- 
domes, and Prouinces. 1820 Shelley ScTisitive Plant 11. iv, 
The morn kissed the sleep from her eyes. 1832 Tennyson 
Miller's Dau, xix, Dews, that would have fall’n in tears, 
I kiss’d, away. 1842 — The Day-dream L’Envoi iii, That 

I might kiss those eyes awake 1 1836 Mrs. Browning 
Leigh I. 52 Kissing full sense into empty words. 

1 6. trans. To cause to kiss, fraternize, or 
associate. Obs. 

1562 A. Scott New Year Gift Q. MTary 127 Sic Christianls 
to kis w* Chauceris kuikis God gife be grace. 

6. Phrases. 

a. To kiss the book, i. e. the Bible, New Testament, or 
Gospels, in taking an oath (cf. Book sb, 4 a), b* Po kiss 
the cup, to take a sip of liquor; to drink, c. To kiss 
the dust, to be overthrown, humiliated, ruined, or slain : 
to yield abject submission, d. To kiss the ground, {a) to 
prostrate oneself on the ground in token of homage; {b')fig. 
to be overthrown or brought low. e. To kiss the hand 
{hatids) of a sovereign or superior, as a ceremonial greeting 
or leave-taldng, or on appointment to an office of state 
under the sovereign ; formerly, in complimentary speech or 
writing, merely = to pay one’s respects, to salute or bid fare- 
Avell. f. To kiss the hare's foot', see HaresA z. g. To 
kiss {the) pax : see Pax. h. To kiss the post, to be shut 
out in conseciuence of arriving too late. i. To kiss the rod, to 
accept cha-stisement or correction submissively, tj- To Mss 
the stocks, to be confined in the stocks : so t to kiss theClink, 
the Counter (see Clink sb.\ Counter sb,^ 7). 

a. 1323 Fitzherb. Surv. 20 h, I shall true constable be .. 
so helpe me god and my holydome, and kysse the boke. 
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i6io Shaks. Temp. n. ii. 145 Come, sweare to that ! kisse the 
Booke. 1765 Blackstonc Comm. I. vi. (1809) 23s After thii 
the king or queen.. shall say, ‘The things which I have 
here before promised I will perform and keep : so help me 
God and then shall kiss the book. i8gg Besant Orange 
Girl n. xii, After kissing the Testament .. he turned an 
unblushing front to the Prosecutor. 

b. a 1420 Hoccleve De Keg. Princ. 3815 More is. .honur- 
able, a man compleyne of thiist, Than dronkeii be, whan he 
he cuppe hah kist. 1579 Gosson Sch. Abuse (Arb.) 25 Kiss- 
ing the Cupp too often. 1623 Cockeram, Delibate, to sippe, 
or kisse the cup. 1808 Scott Alarm, v. .x;ii. The bride kissed 
the goblet ; the knight took it up, He quaffed off the wine, 
he threw down the cup. 

C. 183s I. Taylok Spir._ Despot, x. 410 To kiss the dust 
before monstrous superstitions. 18^ Trollope Chron. 
Barset II. Ivi. rap She had yielded, and had kissed the dust. 

d. 1589 Pasquil's Ret. B, Ouerthrow the state, and make 
the Emperiall crowne of her Males tye kisse the ground. i6ot 
R. Johnson Kingd. <5- Comvvw. (1603) 149 In the Church 
he kisseth the grounde with his forehead. 1782 Cowper 
Boadicea 19 Soon her pride shall kiss the ground. 1841 
Lane Arab. Nts. I. 86 He went again to the King, and 
kissed the ground before him. 

e. c 1S7S Diurn. Occurr. (Bannatyne Club) 332 The castell 
men kust thair hand with schutting of small artailyerie. 
1593 Shahs. Rich, ip in, iii. io.|. Thy thrice-noble Cousin, 
Harry Bullingbrooke, doth humbly kisse thy hand. 1634 
Sir E. Nicholas in N. Papers (Camden) II, 94 My sonne 
will kiss your hands in a letter of his owne by the ne.xt post. 
1670 Lady Mary Bertie in iitk Rep. Hist. MSS. Comm. 
.‘Vpp. V. 21 The Dutchesse . . presented mee to kisse the 
Queene’s hand. 1680 Lady Chaworth ibid. 55 Mr. Vice- 
chamberlainc. .kisses your hands and begs your commands 
if any into France sudainly. 1710 Bond. Gas. No. 4722/2 
He had this Hay the Honour of kissing Her Majesty’s 
Hand. 1768 in Prixj. Lett. Ld. Alalnicsbmy I. 159, I had 
intended to set off, as soon as I could kiss hands. 1809 G. 
Rose Diaries (i860) II. 434 The Marquis could not kiss 
hands for the Seals. 1854" (JuL. WisEM.AN Fabiola ii. xx.v. 
323 Fulvius.. kissed the emperor's hand and slowly retired. 

H. c 1515 Barclay Eglogcs ii. (1570) B iv/2 Thou shalt 
lose thy meat and kisse the post. 1600 PIeywoqd ist Pt. 
Edw. IV, Wks. 1874 IV. 47 Make haste thou art best, for 
feme thou kiss the post. i68i W. Robertson Phraseol. 
Gen. (1693) 473 You must kiss the post, or hates foot, Scro 
venere bnbulci. 

i. a 1386 Sidney Arcadia 11. (1867) 190 Yet he durst not 
hut kiss his rod and gladly make much of his entertainment. 
1628 Shirley Witty Fair One t. iii. Come, 1 'll be a good 
child, and kiss the rod. 1774 Mad. D'Arblvy Early Diary 
(i88g) I, 271 If you will so far favour me, I will gladly kbs 
the rod. 1800 I. Milner in Li/c xii. (1842) 209 When the 
tits of illness come, I do not, I believe, properly kiss the rod. 

j. IS7S Gamni. Gurton v, i. in Hazl. Dodsley III. 233 
Well worthy, .to kisse thestockes. 1588 J.Un all 

(Alb.) 22, I will make thee kiss the Clinke for this geare. 
1620 Rowlands Night Raven {1872) ii You kisse the 
Counter sirra. 1626 Letter (N.), Some consiables, for 
refusing to distrain, have kissed the Counter. 

Hence Kissed (kist, poet, ki'sed), ppl. a. 
c 1440 Proinp. Parv. 277/1 Kyssed, osculatiis, basiaius. 
1391 Spenser M. Hubberd 730 He. .unto all doth yeeld due 
curtesie ; But not with kissed hand belowe the knee. 1868 
D. Cook Dr. JIuspratt's Patients, etc., Milly Lance ii, It 
was hard to say which was the more.. confused, the kisser 
or the kissed. 

Kiss- in Comb., forming sbs. and adjs. {Kiss is 
the imperative or stem of the vb.] + Kiss-cheeks 
iz., kissing or lightly touching the cheeks; flkiss- 
eloud a., so high as to ‘kiss’ or touch the clouds, 
cloud-kissing; kiss-cow a., that kisses the cow for 
the sake of the milk, that stoops to indignities for 
a consideration ; kiss-me, local name for the wild 
heartsease; also, tor London Pride, Herb Robert, 
and Spur Valerian {Centrajitlms ruber) (H. Friend 
Devonsh. Plant Names 1882); kiss-me-afc (or 
behind)-the-(garden-)gate,the cultivated hearts- 
ease, also London Pride; kiss -me -ere- 1 -rise, 
heartsease ; kiss-me-twice-before-I-riae, Love- 
in-a-mist, Nigella damascena-, kiss-my-loof (-Jr.), 
a person given to compliment (cf. Kiss 0. 6 e) ; kiss- 
sky zr., so high as to 'kiss ’ or touch the sky. See 
also Kiss-in-ihe-bing, Kiss-me-quick. 

a 1386 Sidney A rcadin (1622) 83 In rowes of ’‘Kisse-cheeks 
teares they raine. i6oj Sylvester Du B artas n. iii. iii. Lazo 
234 Driving forth to *ki5.se-cloud Sina's foot His fleecy Flock. 
1840 New Monthly Alag. LVIII. 498 If we are, . to allow that 
the hope of living renowned in story is a sufficient motive 
for all sorts of despised labours . . we have no such *kiss-cow 
tastes. 1877 N. IV, Line. Gloss., * Kiss-me, the wild heavt'.s- 
ease, 1787 Withering Brit. Plants (1796) II. 262 Viola 
tricolor . . Heart's-ease . . *Kis3 me at the garden gate, a 1823 
Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Kiss-me-at-the-garden-gate. 1TO4 
Black Jud. Shaks. vii, Did you never hear it called ' Kiss- 
me-at-the-gate'? 1397 Geraudr Herbal App., * Kisse me 
ere I rise is Pansies. 1664R. Turner Botanol. 223 [Nigella] 
is also called . . of some, *Kiss me twice before 1 rise. 1894 
Crockett Raiders 97 [The smuggler shouted] ‘ such a set 
of *kiss-my loofs, you king’s men P 1603 Fairfax Eclogues 
iv. Cypress vvith his ‘'kiss-sky tops. 

Kiss£Lble (M'sab’l), a. [f. Kiss v. -f -able.] 
Capable of or adapted for being kissed ; such as 
to invite kissing. 

1815 Southey Lett. (1836) III. 3 Love front all to all, and 
kisses as many as you please to give to the kissable part of 
the family. 1871 M, Collins Mrq. <5- Merch. II. ii. 3+ 

. . quiet kissable mouth. 1891 R, Kipling Light that jailed 
viii, Maisie looked more than usually kissable. 

Hence Kissabi'lity ; Ki ssably adv. 

1884 G. Allen Philistia 1. ii. 51 [Her lip.s] suggested to a 
critical eye the di.stinct notion of kissahility, 1M8 J. C. 
JeaffrEsOn Lady Hamilton ^ Ld. Nelson I. vi. 86 The 
Ups that curled so kissably. 


Eissee (kisz'). [f. Kiss v. + -ee.] One who is 
kissed ; the receiver of a kiss. 

1827 i.'rrrQyi Pelham 1, This Hebe, Mr. Gordon greeted 
with a loving kiss which the kissee resented. 1887 A ihenxwn 
I Jan. 39/2 The shy espieglerie of the kissee and the inno- 
cent grace and audacity of the kisser. 

Kisser (ki'sai). [f. Kiss v. -i- -eb t.] One who 
kisses ; the giver of a kiss. 
rS37 Latimpcr Serm. be/. Convoc. Dj b. Some brought forth 
..pedaries for pilgrinies, some oscularies, for kyssers. 1532 
Huloet, Kysser, basiator, osculator, <11625 Fletcher 
Love's Cure it. i, A kisser of men, in drunkenness, and 
a betrayer in sobriety. 1788 Ld. Auckland Diary in Corr. 
(1861) II. 88 Everybody kissed everybody's hands .. there 
were 335 kissers, and eight that were kissed. 1832 L, Hunt 
Poems 169 Kissers of flow’rs, lords of the golden bowl. 

Kissing (ki'sig), vbl. sb. [f. Kiss v. -p -ing t.] 

1. The action of the verb Kiss. 

a 1300 Floris tyBl. 513 Here kessinge ileste amile And J>nt 
hem hu3te litel while. <11310 in Wright Lyric P. xkv. 70 
Thin heved doun boweth to suete cussinge. c 1400 Destr. 
Troy 2931 Acoyntyng horn with kissyng & clippyng in 
Armes. 1526 Pilgr. Per/. (W. de W. 1 531) 284 b, (joostly 
embracynges, clepynges, kyssynges, Yanbrugh Re- 

lapse V. ii, Kissing goes by Favour; he likes you best. 
<11714 Burnet Hist. Rc/. (1820) III. toi So many bowings, 
crossmgs, and kissings of the altar, i860 Puslv Min. Pro/h, 
8a Kissing in_ the East was a token of Divine honour, 
whethei to an idol or to God. 

2. atlrib. and Comb., as kissing scene, -stttpf\ 
f kissing cause (app.) = next ; f kiasing-comflt, 
a perfumed comfit for sweetening the breath ; 
kissing dance = Cushion- dance ; kisaing-gate, 
a small gate swinging in a U- orV-shaped enclosure, 
so as to allow only one person to pass at a time ; 
i kissing-strings sb. pi., a woman’s bonnet- or 
cap -strings tied under the chin with the ends 
hanging loose, 

1620 Sweinam A rraigned iiSZo) is Their very breath Is 
sophisticated with Amber-pellets, and "'kissing causes. 1398 
Shaks. Merrji W. v. v. 22 Let it . . haile “kissing-Comfits, 
and snow Ertngoes. 1660 R. M,\y Accompl.Cooh (1665) 271 
To make Muskediiies, called Rising Comfits or Kissing 
Comfits. 1899 Daily Nezus 14 Sept. 7/1 There was the 
famous ■'kissing dance, ‘Joan Saundersoii ’. 1875 Parish 
Stisse.v Gloss., Cuckoo Gate, . called in H ampshire a *kissing- 
gate. i886 Elworthy JV. Sam. IVord-bk., Kissing-gate . . 

It is only made to open far enough for one person to pass at 
a time. 1896 IVesim. Caz. 7 Nov. 7/1^ The disappearance 
of the last of the ki-ssing-gates on Parliament Hill, a 1733 
Arbu niNOT ’JohnBullwi. Misc. Wks. 1751 II.89The*kissing- 
Scene being at an end. 1703 London Ladies Dressing-room 
(N.), Behind her back the streamers fly. And *kissing-strings 
hang dangling by. 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, .xlv, The old- 
fashioned tei ms of manteaus, sacques, kissing-strings, and 
so_ forth, would convey but little information even to the 
milliners of the present day. 1690 Crowne Frier 111, 

30 Fy Sir: you are a Priest, you have no *kissing-stufF 
about you. 

Kissing, ppl. a. [f. as prec. -t- -ing 2.] That 
kisses : see the verb. 

1590 Shaks. Mids. N. iii. ii. 140 Thy lips, those kissing 
cherries. _ 1784 Cowper Lei. to /. Nezvton 29 Mar., A most 
loving, kissing, kind-hearted gentleman. 1864 W. Cory 
Lett. <;■ /ruls. (1897) 132 In the wood we met just one 
kissing shower, 

b. Comb, kissing-crust {colloq.), the soft part 
of the crust of a loaf where it has touched another 
in baking ; ‘ also the under-Qmst in a pudding or 
pic ’ (Farmer Slang) ; kissing kind a., kind or 
friendly enough to kiss, on affectionate terras. 

1708 W. ILwaCookery 191 (R.) These brought him kissing- 
crusts. 1822 La.vib Elia &r. i. Praise Chimneyswee/ers, 
How he would recommend this slice of white bread, or that 
piece of kissing-crust. 1842 Barham Leg., Nell Cook, 

A mouldy piece of kissing-crust as from a Warden-pie. 1832 
R. S. Surtees S/onge's Sp. Tour(iSm) 153 Our friends., 
seemed more inclined to fraternize. Not that they were as 
yet kissing kind. 1886 Pall Mall G. 16 Dec. 3/ r Russia and 
Germany are once more kissing kind. 

Hence Ki'ssingly adv. 

1836 E. Howard R. Rce/er x.x.xLx, The breeze came so 
freshly and kissingly on my cheek. 1892 Pall Mall Mag. 

7 Sept., She pouted her lips kissingly. 
Kiss-in-the-ring. An open-air game played 
by young people of both sexes, who stand in a ring 
with hands joined, except one who runs round 
outside the ring and touches (or drops a handker- 
chief behind) one of the opposite sex, who there- 
upon leaves the ring and runs after the first, kissing 
him or her when caught. 

1825 Hone Every-day Bk. 1. 691 There were .several parties 
playing at ‘ Kiss in the ring '. 1862 Gtiardian 23 Apr, 386/2 i 
Kiss-in-the-ring once so popular at Sydenham was decidedly 
at a discount. 1899 Westm. Gaz. 10 Aug. 8/2 A peculiar ' 
custom on Hampstead Heath for the week following Bank 
Holiday is the playing of kiss-in-tbe-ring on a large scale on 
a^edal part of the West Heath. 

Kissless (ki'sles), a. [f. KiSS sb. -b -less.] 
Without a kiss, unkissed. 

1708 Brit. Apollo No. 48. 3/2 Poor Lovesick, kissless 
Spark. 1892 Temple Bar Mag. Oct. 158 He had been 
tucked in, kissless because unrepentant, 

Kiss-xue-qnick. [See Kiss-.J 
1. A small bonnet standing far back on the head, 
formerly fasliionable. (Also attribl) 

1852 G. W. Bungay Crayon Sk. (1834) 372 She wears . . a 
Kossuth hat instead of a ‘ kis-s-me-quick . 1835 Hauburton 
Nat. i5- Hum. Nat. 1. 287 She has a new bonnet on. . . It has 
a horrid name, it is called a kiss-rae-quick. z886 Baring- 


Gould Court Royal ii. This Dolly Varden with panniers. . 
and a kiss-me-quick bonnet, 

2. A ringlet in front of the ear. (Also attribi) 
1893 Q. [Couch] Delectable Duchy 16 Her hair .. had . . 

been .. twisted in front of either ear, into that particular 
ringlet locally called a kiss-nie-quick, 

3. Local name for several plants, also called 
kiss-me (see Kiss-). So Kiss-me-quick-atid-go, 
Southernwood {Artemisia Abrotanuni). 

1882 H. Friend Devon. Plant N, Kiss-me, Klss-me-love, 
or Kiss-me-quick, (i) Saxi/raga umbrosa. . (2) Geianium. 
Robertianum. . . (3) . . Ceniranthus ruber. Ibid., Kiss-nne- 
quick-and-go, Artemisia Abroianuut. Doubtless in re- 
ference to the other common names of Boy’s Love, Maiden's 
Ruin. 1886 Elworthy W. Som. IVord-bk., Kiss-me-quick, 
the pansy or heart's-ease. The wild variety. 

Kissti^, variant of CusTi Obs., munificent. 

Kist (kist), Sc. and north, dial. Forms i 
(i cest, cist, cyst), 3-5 kiste, 4- kist, (4-6 
kyst(e, 4 kystte, 6 keste). [Northern form of 
Chest sbP ; either directly from Scandinavian, or 
owing its form to Norse influence : cf. ON. kisla, 
Svv. kisla, Da. kiste', also Du. kist, Ger. kiste. 
With the various senses, cf. Chest i, 3, 4, 5.] 

1. A chest, box, coffer. (In Sc. the specific term 
for a servant’s trunk.) 

c 1300 Havelok 2018 I>at he milhen [= by mihten] fynde 
Of hise,in arke or in kiste. 13. . E. Allit. P. C. 139 Ouer- 
borde bale to kest, .. Her kysttes & her coferes. ci<^o Sir 
Amadace (Camden) xliv, Kistes and cofurs bothe ther stode, 

. .fulle of gold precius and gode. 1333 Stewart Cron. Scot. 
II. 21 All tha buikis tha kist hes brocht till, 1792 A. Wilson 
Watty .5- Meg in Chambers' Pop. Hum. Scot. Poems (1862) 
82 On a kist he laid his wallet. 1823 Brocket?, Kist, a 
chest. 1866 Engel Ar<ir. Mus. viii. 272 The instances where 
an organ— or ‘a kist o’ whistles’, as this noble instrument 
has been termed— has gained favour in a Scotch congrega- 
tion, are exceptional. 1888 Pall Mall G. g June 3/2 It 
bears the strongest family resemblance to carvings on the 
old Cumberland kists. 

fb. Applied to the ‘ ark ' of bulrushes in which 
Moses was placed ; and to Noah’s ark. Obs. 

a ijaoGursor M. 56i4-iq(Cott.) A rescen [A/S.An esscen] 
kyst [Colt, a kist of rises] sco did be wroght , . . In his kist Jie 
barn sco did. 13.. E. E. Allit. P. B. 449 ‘Noiy Noe’, 
quoth oure lorde, ‘ . . Hatz hou dosed f>y kyst with clay 
alle aboute?' 

2. A basket. (Cf. Chest rd.l 4.) 

1724 in Ramsay Tea-i. Misc. (1733) I. 29 Ane auld kist 
made with wands, And that sail be your coffer i86t 
Clington A'. O'Donnell 33 Servant maids.. were collected 
atound a kist or basket of potatoes . • peeling them for the 
colcannon. 

3. A chest or place in which money is kept ; 
a treasury ; also transf the store of money itself. 

1619 Fletcher Loy. Subj. ni. iii, When the kist increased 
not. 1816 Scott Antiq. .xxiv, Yon ki.st is only silver, and 
I aye heard that Misticot’s pose had muckle yellow go wd in 't. 

4. A coffin ; a stone coffin or sarcophagus. 

a 1300 Cursor M. 21018 Silieii was his bodi. .laid in kist o 
marbil staii. £11430 Si. Cuihiert {Surtees) 3439 par ligges 
a kist on jie north syde. <*1553 Lynuusay Tragedie 266 
Thay Saltit me, syne cloist me in ane kyste, 1396 Dalrymfle 
tr, Leslie's Hist, Scot. vii. 33 In a kist of leid he is laid. 
1721 Kelly Sc, Prov. 6 A' that you'll get will be a kist 
and a sheet after all. 1833 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., 

‘ A kirk garth kist a churchyard chest, a coffin. 

b. Archceol. = Cist 1 , Kist vaen. 

1833 Phillips Rivers Yorksh. viii. 208 In a conspicuous 
barrow. .The kist contained a female skeleton. 1866 Laing 
Preh. Rent. Caithn. 45 This kiit contained an extended 
male skeleton with a rude flint spear-head. 1868 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon, I. 255 In this kist lay four glazed pots or urns. . 
full of ashes and bones and charcoal. 

Hence Ki’stful, as much as fills a kist. 

? c 1644 Am/f'j March in Scott ATiustr. Scott. Bord., The 
kist-fou of whistles, That mak sick a cleiro. 1816 Scott 
Antiq. xxiv. Sic another kistfu’ 0’ silver. 

)| Kist, sb.‘^ East Indies. [Urdu (Pers,, Arab.) 
Ij-ms qist portion, instalment,] An instalment (of 
the yearly land revenue or other payment). Hence 
Kist-bundy; see qnot 1764. 

1764 <4 w«. /?<y. 192/2 Kistbundee, a contract for the acquit- 
tance of a debt by stated payments, 1799 Mrq. Wellesley 
in Ovven Desp. (1877) 188 Purneah had discharged the first 
monthly kist of the subsidy stipulated by the late treaty. 
1803 Sir J. Malcolm in Sir J. Kaye Li/e (1856) I. xiii. 346 
We expect three or four lakhs of the kist due a twelvemonth 
hence to be paid immediately. i8r8 Jas. Mill Brit. India 
VI, vii. (1830; VT. 63 Those districts, which are pledged for 
the security of his kists. 

Kist, y. Sc. and north, dial. [f. Kist y/iA 
Cf. Du. and Ger. kistenl\ tram. To put into a 
‘ kibt ’ or coffin. 

a 1670 Spalding Troub, C/inj. /(i8sr) II. 390 Johne Logei's 
heid wes first keppit and ki-tet, and both togidder wes con- 
voyit to the Gray Freir kirkyaird and bureit. 1808-1S 
Jamieson, Kistin', Kisting, the act of putting a corpse 
into a coffin, with the entertainmentgiven on this melancholy 
occasion. 1876 Whitby Gloss, s. v. Kitted, ‘ I wad fain see 
thee kisted ' . . I should like to see you dead. 1882 J. Walker 
Jaunt to A uld Reekie 179 Kisted muminie.s from the tombs 
of Thebes. 

Kist, occas. pa. t, and pa.pple. of Kiss v. 
Kist(e, obs. pa. t, of Cast v. 

Kistvaen, cistvaen (krstvain). Archtcol. 
[Anglicized spelling of Welsh cht faen, i. e. cist 
chest, cist -t- faen (pron. vaeti) aspirated form of 
maen stone.] — Cist i . 

171S Pennecuik fVks. (1815) 121 (E.D.D.) In trenching 
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the ground for a garden was discovered another tomb, 
kisti-vaen . . of live flags, without an urn, or any remains of 
bones. 1807 G. Chalmers Caledonia 1 . 1, ii. 84 Among the 
varieties, in the manner of buiial,. .the Cisivactt is remark- 
able. 1827 G. Higgins Ceitic IDrutds 217 In the Welsh 
language called Kist-vaeus, or stone-chests. 1842 Brande 
Did. "Sci., Lit, etc. s. v., Cistvaens aie commonly three 
stones placed on edge, like the thiee sides of a bo.v, with 
a stone cover. 1881 Athenxuvi No. 2826. 857_ The great 
megalithic forms of interment, consisting of kistvaens, or 
Sepulchral underground chambers, formed of four huge slabs, 
covered with an immense capstone. 

Kit (kit), Forms : 4-5 kyt, 4-7 kitt, 5-6 
kytt(e, 6- kit, [app. a. MDii. kiiis a wooden 
vessel made of hooped staves (Du. kit tankard) : 
ulterior etymology uncertain.] 

I . A circular wooden vessel, made of hooped 
staves; in different localities applied to vessels of 
various sizes, with or without a lid, and usually 
having a handle or handles ; as, a small open tub 
with one or two of the staves fashioned into 
handles, used for holding water or 'washing up’; 
a deeper vessel with a lid used as a railking-pail ; 
a tub- or pail-shaped vessel, often with a lid, used 
for holding or carrying milk, butter, fish, or other 
commodities; whence, by extension, sometimes, a 
square box used for the same purpose. 

137s Barbour Bruce xvni. 168 Thai strak his bed of, and 
.syne it Thai haf gert salt in-tlll a kyt [v. r. kitt] And send 
it in-till Ingland. 14.. Nominate in Wr.-W nicker 696/14 
Hoc vmltrunt, a kytt. 1485 Inv. in Ripon Ch. Ads 
(SuTteesl 371, j kitt cum cooperculo. 1365 luv. in Trans. 
Cunibld. t]- Westnild. Arch. Soc. X, 31 In the blew bowse 
A Leade, a mashe fat. . .Two Kytts. 1570 Levins Mani^. 
14S/43 Kit, a litle vessel, cantharus, Jidelia. 1633 in 
Cramond Ann. Banff (idgi) I. 71 Paid for three Kittis of 
Salmound. 1649 Blithe hnprov. Inipr. ix. (1653) 36 
As a man doth with a hand-scoop, pail, or kit, cast water out 
of a ditch. 1674 Ray N. C. Words 27 A kit or milking 
Pail, .with two Ears and a Cover. 1701 C. Wollev Jriil. 
Ne'to York (1S60) 55, 1 .. ordered him to fetch a kit full of 
water and discharge it at them. 1771 Smollett Humph. 
Cl. 3 Sept., The following articles formed our morning’s 
repast j one kit of boiled eggs : a second, full of butter i 
a third full of cream. 179S j. Richardson in J. Robertson 
Agric Perth (1759) 378 Salmon was,. preserved in vinegar, 
and packed up in small wooden vessels called kits 1802 
Mawe Min. Derbysh. Gloss. (E. D. S.), Kit, a wood vessel 
of any size. 1823 Brocui.tt, Kit, properly a covered 
inilking-pail with two handles, but often applied to a small 
pail of any sort. 1832-53 Whistle-Binkic Sen iii. 114 We’ve 
kits fu o' butter— we've cogs fu’ o' brose. 1878 Cumbld. 
Gloss., Butter kits, square bo.Yes used for conveying butter 
to market in a wallet on horseback. .t ®®3 Fisheries Exhib. 
Catal. 72 Samples of Red Herrings in kits. 1S8S Sheffield 
Gloss, Kit or Kitty, . .a wooden tub with one handle, in 
which . . grinders cool their knives, saws, etc. 

b, A kind of basket, tsp. one made of straw or 
rushes for holding fish, 

1847-78 in Halliwell. 1859 Sala Tui. round C/hc/^fiSdi) 
20 Crabs are sold by the ‘ kit ' (a long shallow basket) and 
by the score. 

2 . a. A collection of articles (called articles of 
kit) forming part of the equipment of a soldier, 
and carried in a valise or knapsack; also, the 
valise containing these, or this with its contents ; 
sometimes = outfit, ‘turn-out’, uniform. 

1785 Grose Diet Vulg. T, s, v., The kit is likewise the 
whole of a soldier's necessaries, the contents of bis knapsack. 
1813 Sir R. Wilson Priv. Diary II 18 Considering that 
we were conspicuous a chtval, and in glittering kits, it is 
■wonderful that no marksman fired with unerring aim. 1820 

J. "W. Crokur vo-C. Papers 16 June (1884I, Several [soldiers] 
...removed their kits from the barracks. tSgs Thackeray 
Netocoines xxvi, His kit is as simple as a subaltern's. 
1868 Rcgul. be Ord. Army r 6oz c. The Articles of Kit to be 
■worn and carried in the di^fferent orders. 1870 Illustr. 
Land. News 29 Oct. 446 They came without muskets or 
kits, but the officers had their swords. 

b. A collection of personal effects or necessaries, 
esp. as packed up for travelling. 

1833 Marryat P. Simple xiv, I hardly need say that my 
lords kit was valuable j and what was better, they exactly 
fitted me. 1849 Thackeray Pendennis 1 . xvi. 160 The 
widow and Laura., set about the preparation for Pen’s kit, 
and filled trunks with his books and linen. 186a F. Hali. 
Hindu Philos. Syst, laj He thereupon dressed, tied up his 
kit, and set off. 1866-7 Livingstone Last frnls. (1873) 
1 . v. Ill, I sent a man to carry his kit for him. 

c. The outfit of tools required by a workman, 
esp. a shoemaker, 

[xBxs Brockett, Kit, , , the stool on which a cobbler 
works.] i8si S, Judd Margaret 1 . iii. 17 The workshop. . 
contained a loom, a kit where the father of Margaret some- 
times made shoes. 1858 M. Porteous Soutcr Johnny lo 
The Souter. .Liv’d wi' his kit, And made gude shoon. 1881 
Pkamtaceui. Jrnl. 165 The kit of tools for a nipple maker 
consists of a small slanting case [etc.]. 1885 Harped s Mag. 
Jan. 282/2 The laster is about the only shoemaker left who 
can still talk., of his ‘kit ', 

3 . colloq. A number of things or persons viewed 
as a whole ; a set, lot, collection ; esp. in phr. ike 
whole, kit. 

1785 Grose Diet. Vulg. T., KB, . .is also used to express 
the whole of different commodities ; as, Here, take the 
whole kit; i. e. take all, 1788 R. Galloway Poems 170 
(Jam.) ’Twas whiskey made them a’ sae crouse i . .But now 
1 wad na gi’e ae louse For a’ the kit. 1821 Shelley CSdipus 
Tyr. I. 92 I'll sell you in a lump The whole kit of them. 
i86i Dickens Gt, Expect, xl, A better gentleman than the 
whole kit on you put together. 

4. attrib, and Comb. a. (sense i) kit-dxessing 


(see quot.) ; kit'haddook, an inferior sort of 
haddock, sent away in kits for curing ; kit- trade, 
the trade of putting up fish in kits for the market, 
b. (sense 2) kit inspection ; kit-bag, a stout 
bag in which to carry a soldiei’s or traveller’s kit ; 
kit-drill (see quot.). 

a. 1831 Glover's Hist. Derby I. 261 The rural festival of 
*kit dressing took place on the 4th of August 1829. . ."Twigs 
of willow were bent over the tops of the kits. . . The maiden.s 
carried the kits on their heads. 1894 Daily Free Press 
(Aberdeen) 18 May 7/6 *Kit haddocks, los. to 13^. per box. 
1866 Mitchell Hist. Montrose xvi. 136 The Berwick-on- 
Tweed companies . commenced the boiling and *kit-trade. 

b. 1890 igr/z Cent. Nov, 849 The man condemned to kit 
drill marches up and down the barrack square for two hours 
a day carrying his entire kit in his valise, including boots, 
his sword, carbine, and cloak. i8gz Pall Mall G. 3 Dec. 
6/3 Two corporals and eleven privates . . ab.sented them- 
.selves from a kit inspection. 1898 Westni. Caz. 7 Apr. 4/1, 

I looked at the marching boots.. and wished they were in 
my kit-hag along with the wonderful assortment of articles 
. technically described as ‘small kit 1899 Ibid. 25 Sept. 
3/1 An exceedingly handy form of knapsack or kit-bag that 
1 bought, .in Germany for tlie modest sum of is. <jd. 

Kit (kit), sb.‘l‘ Now rare. [Origin obscure. 

Perh. repr. the initial part of Gr. KiSapa Cithaka, or some 
deriv.Ttive form of that word.] 

A small fiddle, formerly mucli used by dancing 
masters. 

1519 Interl. Four Elem, in Hazl. Dodsley 1 . 48 This 
dance would do mich better yet. If we had ajcit or taberet. 
1562 Phaer rEueid ix. Ccivb, His pastime chief w.ns 
liarpe and kit. 1637 B. Jonson Sad Sheph. i. ii, Each did 
dance, some to the kit or crowd. Some to the bag-pipe. 
1709 Steele Taller No. 34 T 4 Pray let me see you dance : 

I play upon the Kit. 1852 Dicklns Bleak Ho. xiv, Prince 
Turveydtop then tinkled the strings of hi.s kit with his 
lingeis, and the young ladies stood up to dance. _ 
atirib. 1634 ’w. Cartwright Ordinary 1. ii. in Hazl. 
Dodsley XIl. 220 Do you not hear her guts already squeak 
Like kit-strings V 

Kit (kil), sb.tb Also 6 kytte, kitt. A shortened 
form of KiTTEJr. 

1562 J. Heywood Prov. 4 Epigr. (1867) 203 Thy cat great 
with kytte. 1599 Life Sir T. More in Wordsw. Eccl. Biog. 
(1B53) II. 112 She would now and then show herself to be 
her mother's daughter, kitt after kinde. 1729 Mrs. Delany 
Lett., to Mrs, A. Granville 235 , 1 forgot to say my cat has 
four kits. 1844 E. FitzGerald Lett. (1889) 1 . 127 Thank 
bliss Barton much for the kit;.. my old woman is a great 
lover of cats, and hers has just kitted. 

Kit (kit), sb.^^ 

I . Abbreviated pet form of the name Catherine or 
Kate (cf. Kitty I), used esp, in the obs. phr. Kit has 
lost her key. 

*533 More Apol, -xxiv. IVks. 888/2 Certaine letters whiche 
some of the brethrene let fall of late, and lost theim of 
likely hedde as some good kitte leseth her kayes. 1548 "W. 
Patten R.xp, Scotl. Pref. in Eng. Gamer III. 71 Oblations 
and offerings., for deliverance of bad husbands, for a sick 
cow, to keep down the belly, and when ' Kit had lost her key ’. 
1 2. A light woman. Obs. . (Cf. Kittock.) 
a rS77 Gascoigne Dan Bartholomew Wks. (1587) 67 Kits 
of Cressides kinde._ 1600 Bruton Pasq nil's Fooles-cappe 
(1879) 21 Such foolish Kittes of such a skittish kinde, In 
Bridewell booke are euery where to finde. 

Kit, sb.^ [abbr. of Christopher,'] In phr. Kit 
with the canstick or = Jack-o’-lantebn. 

1384 R. Scot Discov. Witcher, vii. xv. (1886) 122 They 
have so fraied us with bull beggers, spirits, witches, urchens, 
elves, hags, . . kit with the cansticke. [« 1626 Middleton 
Witch I. ii.] 

Kit (kit), sb.^ Naut. [a. G. kitt cement, mastic, 
putty, etc., whence also Da. kit, Sw. kitt. There 
is little evidence of the use of the term in Eng.] 
A composition of resin, pitch, and tallow applied 
to the canvas used for covering carcasses (see Cab- 
CASS 7 ). 

18x5 in Falconer’s Marine Diet. 1885 in Cassells Encycl, 
Did. 

Kit (kit), A local name for the fish also 
called mary-sole, smear-dab, and sand-fluke. 

1836 Yarrell Brit. Fishes II. 241 The Kit of Jago is the 
smooth or small-headed dab. 1880-84 Day Fishes Ct. Brit, 

II. 2g Pleuraneetes microcephalus, ..[in] Cornwall ..it has 
likewise been known as kit ; .,at Hove, as * the kit '. 

_ Kit (kit), sb.^ Photogr. A thin frame inserted 
in a plate-holder to hold plates smaller than those 
for which the holder was originally constructed. 

1885 in Cassell’s Encvcl. Diet. 1889 Anthony's Photogr, 
Bull. II. 74 A 3x8 is the best size for general use, and with 
a few 3x4' kits is all that is needed. 

Kit, sb ^ : see Kit-fox. 

Kit, [app. ad. Ger. dial, kitte, kiitte, covey, 
flight of doves, etc. ; see Grimm 2895/1.] A 
school of pigeons. 

1880 Times 2.1 Nov. 10/3 Mr. Cotton’s handsome birds 
from Sunningdale, and the Macclesfield tipplers, which fly 
in schools or ‘ kits for hours against another school. 

Kit (kit), zt.i [f. Kit jA^] tram. To put or 
pack in a kit or kits ; esp. fish for the market. 
Hence Ki'tted ppl. a., placed or packed in a kit, 
1725 Ramsay Gent. Sheph. iv. ii, To leave hi.s ram-horn 
spoons, and kitted whey. 1776 Pennant Zool. IV. 290 
The fish [salmon] is . . boiled, pickled, and kitted, and 
sent to the London markets. 1845 New Statist. Acc. Scot., 
Caithness XV. 45 The salmon are kitted in the usual way 
and sent to London. 

Kit, rare. [f. Kit jA 3 ] irans. and absol. 
To kitten, kittle. 


1758 Brit. Chron, i May 410 A few days ago a cat at 
Brinkley . , kitted two squirrels, which are now both alive. 
1844 [see Kit j&fl. 

Kit, obs, inf,, pa. t. and pa, pple., of Cut v. 

II KitaT. rare. Also kittar. [Arab. JeS 

qitdr, a. Gr. KiQapa Cithaea.] A guitar or lyre. 

C1640 Shirley Capt. Underwit i. in Biillen O. PL {1883) 
11 . 330, I can play well o’ the kittar. 18x7 Moore Lalla 
R., 'Parnd. (( Peri Introd., Striking a few careless but 
melancholy chords on his kitar. 

Kit-cat^ (ki'tkset). Now dial. [Reduplicated 
from Cat sb., or with Kit j^.a] The game of 
tip-cat. 

1664 Cotton Scarron. iv. Poet. Wks. (1734) 88 Then in 
his Hand he takes a thick Bat, With which he us’d to play 
at Kit-Cat. a 1825 Forbv Voc. E. Anglia, Kit-cat, a game 
played by three or more players. The cat i.s shaped like 
a double cone. 

b. Comb. Kit-cat-roll (see quot), probably so 
called from the shape of the ‘ cat ’ in the game. 

<21825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Kit-cat-roll, a bellied 
roller for land; ..going in the ruriow, and the roller acting 
on the sloping surface of the ridge on each side. 

Kit-cat ^ (ki’tkiEt). Also 8-9 kit-kat. [f. 
Kit (= Christopher) Cat or Catling, the keeper 
of the pie-house in yiiire Lane, by Temple Bar, 
where the club originally met.] 

1 . aitrib. with Club : A club of "Whig politicians 
and men of letters founded in the reign of James II. 

1705 Hearne Collect. 6 Dec. (O. H. S.) I. 116 'I'lie Kit 
Cat Club came to have it’s Name from one Christopher 
Catling. \Noie, a Pudding Pye man.] 1710 Acc. Tom 
Whig 31 Your Kit-Cat C!uh.s, Calf’.s-Head Clubs, Junto’s, 
and other infernal Cabals. i8zi {title) Portrait and Memoirs 
of the Celebrated Persons composing the Kit-Cat Club. 
1829 Lytton Deyereux 11. vi, That evening we were 
engaged at the Kit-Cat Club, 
ta. absol. in same sense. 

Faction Displ. 15 , 1 am the founder of youi lov’d Kit- 
Kat, A Club that gave Direction to the State. X719 D’Uekey 
FillsVl. 349 The Kit Cat, and the Toasters, Did never care 
a Fig. 1749 Fielding Tom_ Jones iv. ii, Thou mayest 
remember each bright Churchill of the gallaxy, and all the 
toasts of the Kit-cat. 

atirib. c X706 Blackmore Poem Kit-cat Club, Hence did 
th’ Assembly’s Title first arise, And Kit-Cat Wits spring 
first from Kit-Cat’s Pyes. 

c. A member of this club. 

1704 Faction Displ. 14 Testers, Kit-Kats, Divines, Buffoons 
and Wits. 1722 Mary Astell Enq. after Wit Ded., To the 
most Illustrious Society of the Kit-Cats, 1883 Harper’s 
Mag. July 181/2 The Ktt-Kats were the greatest gentlemen 
of the day. 

2 . attrib. with size, portrait, etc. ; A particular 
size of portrait, less than half-length, but including 
the hands. 

Said to have been so called because the dining-room of the 
club at Barn Elms was hung with portraits of the members 
and was too low for half-size portraits. 

1754 A. Drummond Trav. 1. 31 There is . . a kit-cat size 
of .St, Ignatius holding a_crucifi.v. 1778 Pennant Tours in 
Wales (1883) 1 . 15 Here is another picture, .a kit-cat length 
of Sir Roger Mostyn. 1875 Miss Braddon Strange Wo?dd 
II. i. 4 It was a kit-kat picture of a lad in uudiess uniform, 
b. absol. in same sense. 

1800 Malone Dryden 534 note. The canvas for a Kit-kat 
is thiity-six inches long, and twenty-eight _ wide. 1840 
Polytechnic Jrnl. H. 322 The portraits .. will be of the 
proportion of what is termed a_Kit-Kat. X883D.C. Murray 
Hearts 1 . 92 All the portraits in the Shire Hall are Kit-cats. 

c- M 

*803 Edin. Rev. II. 427 As Virgil did with his verses, 
leaving some half lengths, others kit-cat. 1822 Coleridge 
Left., Convers., etc. II. 144 , 1 destroyed the Kit-cat or bust 
at least of the letter I had meant to have sent you. 

Kitchen (ki’tjen), J A Forms; a. i cycene, 
kycen(e, oicen(e ; 3 kyechen, (4-5 -yne), 3-4 
kiohene, (3-7 -ine, 7 -en), 4-5 kyckene, 5 -en, 
-ing, -o(u)n, 5-6 -yn(e, 6 kytcliyn(e, -in(e, 
-en, kitc]iyii(e, -ine, (kitscMne, ebit-, citeben), 
6- kitchen, (6-8 -in, -ing, 7 -ein). 3 ku-, 3-4 
cucliene(«) ; 5 cochyn(e, 5-6 kochyn. 7. 4-5 
kechene, -ine, -yue, 4-7 -ing, 5 -ynne, 5-6 -yn, 
-en, 6 -in, (4-5 keitoh-, fceiching ; ketchyne, 
chechyn). [OE. cycene wk. fem. ~ OLG. *kukiua 
(MDu. coken{e, koekene, kuekene, Du. keuken ; 
MLG. kokene, LG. kbke{n, kok', hence Da. kbkken, 
also dial, koken, Sw. kok), OH(j. chuhhtna (MHG. 
kuche{n, ktichein, G. kiiche, and obs. or dial, kiich, 
kuchif) vulg. L. cuema, cocina, var. of coquina, 
f. coquere to Cook, Of the ME. forms, those iny, 
i were orig. midland and north. ; those in u 
southern and esp. s.w., with U = OE. y ; those in e 
partly Kentish with e for OE. y-, partly north, and 
midi, with e widened from z,] 

I. 1 . That room or part of a house in which food 
is cooked ; a place fitted with the apparatus for 
cooking. Clerk of the Kitchen : see Clebic sb. 6 . 

a. ciooo Ags. Voc. in Wr.-'Wulcker 283/12 Coqtnna, 
cycene. gxooo jElfric Horn. II. 166 pa wurpon hi oa 
anlicnysse inn to heora kycenan. C1050 Suppl. AE fries 
Voc. in Wr.-Wiilcker 184/11 Coquina, uel culina, cicen. 
c 1275 Lay. 3316 We habbejj cocus to cwecche to kichene. 
c 1300 Havelok 936 He bat it in, A[l] him one to the kichin. 
c 1380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks. I. 215 Sum men ben proude 
in her herte..of hi3e kycchynes. 1450 Rolls Parlt. V. 
192/1 John Hardewyk Clerk of cure Keebon, William 
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Peeke Clerk of ome Spicerye. 1481 Ca.xton Reynard 
xxxii. (Arb.) 90 Therwyth the wulf was had to kycheri and 
his lyuer taken out. 1552 HuLotT s.v., All kindes of meat 
dressed in the kitchen. 1616 Surfl. & Mahkh. Country 
Panne 3 The first foundation of a good House must be the 
Kitchin. 1636 Finett For. Aniiass. 168 Giving him a 
lodging to lye in and no Kitching to dress his meate in. 
1728 Newton Chronol. Avtendedw 337 Kitchins to bake 
and boil the Sacrifices for the People. 1832 G. Downes Lett. 
Coat. Countries I. 189 The dishes were conveyed from the 
kitchen by a kind of windlass, erected in the dining-hall. 

| 3 . c 1205 Lav. 24602 t>as beorn ha sun'de from kuchene. 
31223 Ancr. R. 214 He stikeS euer i 3 e celere, oSer i6e 
kuchene. c 1380 Metr. Horn. ^Vernon MS.) in Herrig's 
.4 rchiv LVI I, 26c Vre Cuchene schaltou make dene, c 1430 
Bk. Curtasye 44 in Babees Bk.^ Spare brede or wyne . . To thy 
pesse of kochyn be sett in sale. /bid. 553 The clerke of the 
cochyn shalle alle hyng breiie. 

y. 13 . . Coer de L. 3429 Fro kechene com the fyrste course. 
c 1375 Air. Leg. Saints xx.v. ( Theoderd) 430 Nedful thing to he 
keening, c 1489 Caxton Sonnes ofAymon .x. 255 Mawgys 
. . went to the kechyn for to haste the mete. 1362 \V1N3ET 
Wks. 1888 I. II Mair enrehadof thekechingnorofthequeir. 

b. fig. (chiefly with ref. to the stomach.) f Tht 
zuonus’ kitchen f the grave {obs.). 

c 1470 Henkvsom Mar. Fab. vnr. (Preach. Swallow) xlv. 
The bodie to the wormes keitching go, The saule to fire. 
1394 T. U. LaPriinaud. jV>-..4(r3(f.ii.ToRdr.,Thestomacke 
. . being as it were the kitchin of the_ body. 163* Burton 
Anat. Mel. i. i. 11. iv. 17 The Ventricle or Stomack..the 
Kitchin (as it were) of the first concoction. 1806 A. Hunter 
Culina (ed. 3) 11 The Stomach is the kitchen that prepares 
our discordant food. 

o. Allusively, with reference to the furnishing 
of supplies for the kitchen. 

1531 Abp. Hamilton Catech. (1882) 99 That the giffar of 
tliat benefice may gel in the laif to thame self and thair 
keching. 1362 WinJet Cert. Tractates Wks. 1888 I. 8 
Approprying the Kirk !andis..to zour awin kechingis. 
1677 W. Hughes Man of Sin iii. iv. 132 Purgatory makes 
the Popes Kitching hot, and his inferior Clergies too. 

+ d. Culinary art ; cooking. Obs.i-are. 

13.. K. Alls. 4933 [4917] (MS. Laud) Flesshe hij eten Raw 
& hoot Wihouten kycchen. 

e. The culinary department;- = Cuisine. 

1679 Gentlem. Calling x._ 80 Cookery is become a very 
mysterious Trade, the Kitchin has almost as many Intricacies 
as the Schools. _ 1752 Chesterf. Lett, (zjg'z) 111 . 274 The 
German kitchen is. .execrable, and the French delicious: how. 
ever never commend the French kitchen at a German table. 

1 2. A utensil in which food is prepared, a. Name 
in New England for a Dutch oven, b, iff. A tea- 
urn. Obs. 

1782 Sir J. Sinclair Obs. Scot. Dial, 171 A kitchen, 
a tea-urn, or vase. 1828 Webster, Kitchen, a utensil for 
roasting meat ; as, a tin kitchen. 1858 Ramsay Remin. v, 
(1870) 118 The kitchen [tea-urn] is just coming in. 

3, (Formerly also OTetr/,) Food from the 

kitchen; hence, any kind of food (as meat, fish, etc.), 
eaten with bread or the like, as a relish; by exten- 
sion, anything eaten with bread, potatoes, porridge, 
or other staple fare to render it raoro palatable or 
more easily eaten. Thus butter or cheese is ‘ kitchen ’ 
to bare bread, milk is ‘kitchen’ to porridge. Chiefly 
Sc. and north. Ir. (= Welsh enllyn.) 

14 . . Sir Bettes (MS. C.) 96/ 1917 And .scruyd hym . . of the 
kechyne metys fyne. 1396 Daluymple tr. Leslie’s Hist. 
Scot. I. gi A verie smal portione of kitschine meit, butlir, 
milke, or cheis. 1721 Kelly Scot. Prov. 127 Hunger is 
good kitchen meat. 

1533 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 81 Herbis greiie and fiutt. . 
-And quhilis milk. .Without kitching or ony kynd of kaill. 
156a Turner Herbal ii. Lvj b, The most part vse Basil and 
eate it ivith oyle and gare sauce for a sowle or kitchen. 
1567 Earl^ Mars Househ. Bk, in Chalmers Mary (1818) 
I. 178 Kiching to the violaris; Item, ij quarteris of 
muttoun j ij powteric; with potagis, and fische [etc.]. 1793 
Statist. Acc. Scott. XIV. 401 The cottagers .. have not 
always what is called kitchen, that is, milk or beer, to 
their meal.*,. Ibid. XVI. 39 Salt herrings too made great 
part of their kitchen {oHoniunt), a word that here signifies 
whatever gives a relish to bread or porridge, x86a Hislof’s 
Prov. Scot. 41 Butter to butter's nae kitchen. 1886 Steven- 
son KidnaHcd xxiii. 227 We were glad to get the meat 
and never fashed for kitchen. Mod. Sc. Prov. Hunger is 
the best kitchen. 

4. In a smelting- furnace ; see quot. * 

1881 Raymond Mining Gloss., Laboratory, the space 

between the fire and flue-bridges of a rei'erberatory furnace 
in which the work is performed ; also called the kitchen. 

II. aitrib. and Comb. 

6. Simple aitrib. Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with, a kitchen. 

a. With names of persons, denoting esp. those 
employed in a kitchen, as kitchen-artist, -boy, 
-clerk, -drudge, -girl, -lass, Malkin, -man, -page, 
-slave, -slut, -trull, -vestal, -xvoman. 

rci66i Holyoay Juvenal 23s The great Roman '’’kitchin- 
artist Apicius, 1470-83 Malory Arthur vii. ix. Why 
folowest thou me thou *kechyn boye? 158S J. Udall 
Diotrephes (Arb.) 11 He tooke me up as if I had bin but 
a kitchin boye. XTia ARpuTHNOT Jci/w in. vi. Frog, 
that was my fathers kitchin-boy, he pretend to meddle with 
my estate ! c 1380 Wyclip Sel. IVks. III. 277 Stiwardus, or 
’’kechene clerkis. 16x3 J. Stephens Satyr. Ess. Avij b, 
Make him judge, Betwi.xt rare beauties and a '’‘kitchin- 
drudge. 1700 W- King Transactioneer 8 Every '“Kitchen 
Girl about the Town knows Jamaica Pepper. x8»6 Galt 
Lairds i. (E. D. D.), Jenny Clatterpan.s, the “kitchen-las.‘!| 
answers the summons. 1607 Shaks. Cor. tr. i. 224 The 
“Kitchin hl.Tlkih pinnes Her richest Lockram 'bout her 
reechie necke. 18^ I. Taylor Loyola Jes. (iBsy) 187 He 
would be^kitcheiiman. i470-8sM,\L0RV-'l7'r/wvii.v,Toriie 


ageyu bawdy 'kechjn page. x53oTiNDALn Awiti,'. More\ iv. 
Wks. in. 88 The kitchen-page, turning the spit. 1338 Bale 
'Phre Lawes ^81 Wheie are these vyllen knaues,The deuyls 
owne*kychynslanes'? 1859G. Merlditii /C. /'Vrwrf 393 He 
got among them ' kitchen sluts. 1611 Sir vus. Cynib. v. v. 177 
Our hragges Were crak'd of ''Kitchen-Trulles. 1390 — Com. 
Err. IV. iv. 78 The “kitchin vestall scorn'd you. i8Sx Mrs. 
Carlyle Lett. III. 77 The Welsh housemaid, whom I have 
decided to make '“kitchen-woman. 

b. With teims denoting the building containing 
the kitchen, its parts or surroundings, etc., as 
kitchen-building, -chimney, -court, -door, -gutter, 
-hatch, -hearth, -lu/n (Sc.), -yard. 

x^ Willis & Clark Cambridge III. 353 The “kitchen- 
building of S. John’s College. 1711 Shaftesb. Charac. 
(1737)111. 219 Who took the*kitchm-chimney and dripping- 
pan for their delight. 1634 Rainbow Labour (1635) 24 Let 
all the.. beards.. lay downe their life at his “kitching doore. 
1848 Thackeray_H<i«. AaiVxx.xii, A knock might have been 
heard at the kitchen door. ^1440 Promp. Parv. 274/1 
“Kychyne gotere, alucium. 1750 Carte Hist. Eng. 1 1 . 64 
A poor Irish scholar. . begging some relief at the “Kitchen- 
hatch. 1790 Laws Harvard Coll. 40 The Waiters shall 
take the victuals at the kitchen-hatch, and carry the same 
to the several tables, _a iSoo CoWper tr. Baiirnes Cricket 2 
Little inmate full of mirth, Chirping on my “kitchen health. 
1819 Scott Bride of Lamm, xi, The thunner's come right 
down the “kitchen-lumin. 

C. With names of utensils, articles of furniture, 
etc., belonging to the kitchen, as kitchen-boai d, 
-boiler, -chair, -clock, -dresser, -fire, -fttrnilure, 
-goods, -grate, -implement, -jack, -poker, -range, 
-stove, -table, -utensil, -vessel, -ware. 

XS32 Huloet, “Kylchen bourdes, or instrumentes per- 
teyninge tothekytchen,7//aewf/r. 1833 'RK.v.mu. Aristoph. 
(1887) I. i88_A hole in the “kitchen-boiler. X847 C. Bronte 
J. Eyre xviii, In its place .stood a deal table and a “kitchen 
chair. X836 Emerson Eng. Traits, Race Wks. (Bohn) II. 
24 The “icitchen-clock is more convenient than sidereal 
time, a 1643 Suckling Poems (1646) 12 No “Kitching fire, 
nor eating flam_e._ 1726 Swift Gulliver \\. iv, The “kitchen 
grate, the prodigious pots and kettles [etc.]. X807 Southey 
Espriella's Lett. (x8o8) 1 . 158 Took me into his kitchen ..to 
show me what he called the “kitchen-range. 1738 F. Moori; 
Trnv. 1 . 17 (Jod.) Like a turtle on its back upon the “kitchen 
table of an alderman. 1396 Dalrymple tr. Leslie's Hist, 
.'icol. I. 94 Pottis, panis, and vthir “kitchine veshels. 1722 
Plague (1884) i88 Some “Kitchin-ware for ordering 
their Food. 

d. With products or requisites of the kitchen, 
as kitchen-brewis, -fare, -grease, -herb, -he. 

1872 Tennyson Gaz-eth ^ Lyneite 760 All The “kitchen 
brewis that was ever supt. a 17x3 Wycherley Bill of Fare 
Po.sth. Wks. 1728 1 . 17s But with him on his “Kitchen-Fare 
to fall. X823 J. Badcock Dom. Amusem. 149 Tallow, 
vegetable oil.*!, or “kitchen grease. 1638 Ford Fancies v. ii, 
To thrust my head into a brazen tub of “kitchen-lee. 

e. With abstract sbs., as kitchen-aphorism, 
-commentary, -invention, -science, -similiiude, -skill, 
-term, -vassalage. 

1646 Sir T. Bkownc Ep. i. x. {x686) 30 Culinary 
prescriptions and “Kitchin Aphorisms. _ 1386 T. _ B. La 
Primaud. Pr. Acad. i. 197 We .. studie “kitchin com- 
mentaries, as much as any good science. 1711 Shaftesb. 
Charac. (1737) II. 423 You wou'd he apt.. to have less 
appetite, the more you . .descended into the “kitchin-science. 
x6os Camden Rem. (1636) 17 We first taught the French 
all their “Kitchen-skill. 187* Tennyson Gareth *5- Lyneite 
X56 Thro’ villain “kitchen-vassalage. 

6 . Objective and locative, as kitchen-haunter, 
plunderer-, kitchen-bred adj. 

1647-8 Wood Life 15 Feb. (O. H. S.) I. 140 Those greedie 
dogs and kitchin-haunters, who noint their chops every 
night withgreese. x6y6 Marvell A/r. SmirkeJiYe. 1875 
IV. 83 He is a meet Kitchin-plunderer, and attacks but the 
baggage. X77S Sheridan Rivals ii, i. You little, impertinent, 
insolent, kitchen-bred [etc.]. 

7 . Special Combs.: f kitchen-bob (BobI 9 ), 
a wood-louse or myriapod ; f kitchen-cordial — 
Kitchen- PHTS ic ; + kitohen-gain = Kitchen-pee ; 
t kitchen-garth, -ground, a kitchen -garden ; 
kitchen-Latin, inferior Latin, dog-Latin ; kitchen 
meat: see sense 3 ; + kitchen- medicine = 
Kitohen-physic; kitchen-parlour, a room serv- 
ing both as kitchen and parlour ; kitchen-plot = 
kitchen-g-ound kitchen-pokerness nonce-wd., 
a stiffness like that of a kitchen-poker ; f kitchen- 
tillage, vegetables for the kitchen; f kitchen- 
trade, a set of kitchen-utensils. Also Kitchen- 
fee, -gakden, etc. 

x6io Guillim Heraldry iii. xvii. (1660)210 “Kitchin bobs, 
which being touched gather themselves round like a Ball. 
1397-8 Bp. Hall Sat. ii. iv. 31 If nor a. dram of treacle 
sovereign, .. Nor “kitchen cordials can it remedy, Certes 
his time is come. 1589 Greene Menaphon (Arb.) 86 Thy 
sweat vpon thy face dooth oft appeare, Like to my mothers 
fat and “Kitchin g.aine. 1320 in Laing Chart e7-s (\8ggi 82 
A gardyne, called,. the “kitchengarthe, 17x2 J. James tr. 
Le Blonds Gardening;^ These make die Perfection of the 
Art of Gardening, .to consist in a “Kitchen-Ground. 18. . 
Carlyle_ A/fjc., Boswell's Joh7isoii (1872) IV. 129 Some 
Benedictine priests, to talk “kitchen-latin with. _ 1737 
Griffith Jones Lett, to JlHs. Beva/i 326, I . . Incline to 
try “Kitchin Medicines with stricter Rules of liveing. 1848 
Thacker.ay Fa7i. Fair xxvi, Her mother , . dived down to 
the lower regions of the house to a sort of “kitchen-parlour. 
1843 Ht, Martincau Hill ty Valley 50 Another portion of 
hi.s garden was half “kitchen-plot. X836-9 Dickens Sk. 
Bos, IVatki/ts Tattle 460 He., had a clean-cravatish 

formality of manner, and “kitchen-pokerness of carriage. 
1669 WoRLiDGE Sysi. Agree. (1681) 4s They are sowen • . in 
the Spring with other the like “Kitchen-Tillage. 1693 


Dryden Jiiveiiai x. (1697) 250 Pans, Cans, and.. a whole 
’"Kitchin Trade. 

Hence Ki'tchendom, Ki tclienful ; Ki’tclien- 
waxd adv. 

x8s9 W. Collins Q. of Hearts (1875) 50 A whole kitchenful 
of people. 1S7Z Tcnnyson Gareth .)■ Ey7ietie 1044 Our 
good King Who lent me thee, the flower of kitchendoin. 
i876_ Lanier Clover 28 in Poet/is, And, kitchenward, the 
rattling bucket plumps Souse down the well. 

Kitchen (ki-tjen), V . [f. prec. sb.] 

1. t a* Irons. To entertain in the kitchen, to 
furnish with kitchen-fare. Obs. rare~^, 

X390 Shake. Co 7U. Err. v_. i. 415 There is a fat friend at your 
masters house, That kitchin’d me for you to day at dinner, 
b. int7'. To do the work of the kitchen, to cook. 
x8g3 Mo7iih Apr. 522 The indefatigable Brother ,, was 
kitcheniiig under difficulties. 

2. Sc. trans. To serve as ‘ kitchen ’ or relish for 
(see prec. 3 ) ; to give a relish to, to render palat- 
able, to season. 

1721 Ramsay Pvisfs Wish iii, I can be well content To eat 
my bannock on the bent, And kitchen 't vvi’ fresh air. 1786 
Burns Scotch D7ink vii, His wee drap pan-itch or hi.s 
bread, Thou kitchens fine. 1835-40 J. Rl. Wilson Talcs 
Borders (1851) XX. 20s, I kitchened my loaf., with a penny- 
worth of butter. 1863 Livingstone Zai/cbesi 271 There is 
an unpleasant sensation of wanting what the Scotch know 
by the word kitchen, otpoo. We made the fat kitchen 
the lean. 

b. Sc. To use sparingly as ‘kitchen’ 'with food; 
to make (a thing) go far ; to husband carefully. 
1787 in Grose Prov. Gloss. 1825-S0 in Jamieson. 

Hence Ba'tcheriing vbl. sb., cooking, cookery. 
1883 Athe/isew/t 11 Aug. 172 Crying out for old hooks, 
and good kitcheniiig, and good manners, 
t Ki-tchenary, a. Obs. rare—'^. In 7 -inary. 
[f. Kitchen sb. -f -aby.] Of, or resembling that 
of, a kitchen ; culinary. 

1662 J. Chandler VanHebno>it‘sOriat._ iSoTIie Schooles 
do understand that there is in the heart a kindled, Kitchinary 
and sinoakie fire. 

Kitchener (ki-tjensj), [f. as prec. -I- -eb L] 

1. One employed in a kitchen ; esp. in a monastery, 
he who had charge of the kitchen. 

c X440 Relig. Pieces fr, Thorntou MS. 33 Penance sail he 
kychynnere. X614 Notiuighani Rec. IV. 319 To the black 
gard the kitchinners vf. xSzo Scott Mo/iast. xv. Two 
most important officers of the con^ent, the kitchener and 
refectioner. X884 rgth Ce/it. Jan. xio Capons, eggs, salnioti, 
eels, herrings, S:c.. .passed to the account of the kitchener. 

2. A cooking-range fitted with various appliances 
such as ovens, plate.'tvarmers, water-heaters, etc. 

i8sx Catal. E.'chib. Class 22, No. 38 This kitchener or 
cooking grate Is remarkable for economy in fuel. 1867 Civil 
Serv. Gnz, 29 Jmie4D2/i Improved London-made Kitcheners. 
x884 Health E.f/ub. Catal, 68/1 Patent Kitchener with two 
low ovens, boiler, gas hob, &c. 

Kitchen-fee. [See Fee sb.'-t 8 . So called as 
being a perquisite of the cook.] The fat which 
drips from meat in roasting ; skimraings of fat ; 
dripping. 

X485 l7tv. in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees) 371, ij petias et 
iiij lb. de kychyti fee, vijof, 1360 Richmond IPills (Surtees) 
147 In tallowe, kytchynfye and huiterr, 1614 Markham 
Cheap Htesb. 11. xxiii. (i^8) 79 Anoint the place with Tarr, 
Turpentine, and Kitchin-fee, mi.\t together. 1824 Scott 
St. Rona/c's ii. The diet-loaf, raised wi’ my ain fresh butter 
. .and no wi greasy kitchen-fee. 

Kitchen-garden. 

1, A garden in which fruit and vegetables for the 
table are grown. Also atlrib, 

1380 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, lardm a herbes V 
a7-bres, a kitchin garden. _ 1629 Parkinson Paradisus 
Terresir. title-p.. With a Kitchen g-irden of all niatmer oF 
herbes, rootes, & fruites for meate or sause. 1793 Tra/cs. 
Soc. Arts (ed. 2) V. 43 Dutch Turneps, sowed oil beds in 
my Kitchen garden. 1884 J, Hatton in Harper's Mag. 
July 234/2 There is a kitchen-garden with . .asparagus beds 
and potato-patches. 

aitrib. 1664 Evelyn Kal. Hori. (1729) 193 Kitchen- 
Garden Herbs may notv be planted as Parsley, Spinage, 
Onions, Leeks. 17x2 J. James tr. Le Blo7ids Gardc/tvtg 3 
A Garden .. fill’d with Kitchen-Garden Stuff. 

2. A kindergarten in vvliich house-work, esp. 
kitchen-work, is taught. U. S. local. 

1893 in Barrows' Parlt. Relig. II. 1483 Kindergartens, 
kitenengartens, and nightschools. .aie among the methods 
employed. 

Hence Kitcli.en-g"a*i'detter, -ffa’rdeniiig. 

1766 Entick Londoti IV. 191 The upper part is occupied 
as a warehouse by fruiterers and kitchen-gardeners. 1822- 
34 Goods Study uHcd, (ed. 4) II. 643 It was not. till the 
beginning of the sixteenth century that any great progress 
was made in the art of kitchen-gardening in our country. 
X893 Daily News 26 Jan. 3/3 ‘Kitchen-gardening' is the 
curious name bestowed upon their labours hy the Tadie.s of 
an American city, who teach a class of poor children to .sew, 
cook, dust, sweep, make beds, and wash clothes. 

d" Ki'tclienist. nonce-ivd. [See -ist.] One em- 
ployed in a kitchen ; a cook. 

a 1618 SvLVEsrER Tobacco Battered^ 427 Limeburners, 
Alchymists, Brickmakers, Brewers’, Colliers, Kitchenisis, 

Kitch.eU'kua'V’e. arch. A scullion, 
c X440 Promp. Parv. 274/1 Kechyne knave, li.ia. 1470-83 
Malory .Arthur vn. vii. This is but a kechyn knaue that 
was fedde in kynge Arthius kechyn for alinesse. 1872 
'Tennyson Gareth (s Lynetie 39s Grant me to serve For 
meat and drink among thy kitchen-knaves. 

Ki’tchen-maid. A female servant employed 
in a kitchen, usually under the cook. 
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xggo Bale Votaries ii._N iv, The king tolce al their wiues, 
olharwise called their kichine maides . . and put them all in 
the tower of London. X675 Wood I^ije 3i_ Mar. II. 311 
Dibinherited .. because debauched and married hiskitchin 
maid. 1892 Mr.s. OlU'h\nt Cuckoo in Nest II. ,\,xv. 133 The 
dinner, which an eager kitchen-maid, had the charge of. 

Kitchen-midden (ki-tfenmi d’n). [A transl. 
of Da. kjokken- or kokkemnddding-. see Kitchen 
and Midden, dung-hill, refuse-heap.] A refuse- 
heap of prehistoric date, consisting chiefly of the 
shells of edible molluscs and bones of animals, 
among wliich arc often found stone implements 
and other relics of early man. Also jig. and atirib. 
Such mounds aie especially characteristic of the Danish 
coast, and were first biought into scientific notice by Danish 
archatologists, but they aie also found in many other parts 
of the wot Id. 

[i86a Latham Channel Isl. 1:1. xviii. led. 2) 41s Just as in 
the Danish kjokkeniidclings whole heaps of shells of the 
edible mollusca have been pieserved.] 1863 Lyeul Aniiq 
J/dnxiK.372 The old refuse-heaps, or ‘kitchen-middens'. 
1877 Dawson Orig. I-Vorhi xiv. 311 The accumulation of 
kitchen-midden stuff in the course of the occupancy of 
caverns. 1883 Contemp. Rev. June 788 The mental kitchen 
middens of generations of savages. 

Ki'tchen-physic. humorous. Nourishment 
for an invalid, suitable for ‘ feeding up 
JSgz Gueenc l//lst, Courtier in Harl. Misc. (ed. Paik) V. 
406 If I be ill at ease, I take kitchyti physicke, I make my 
wife my doctor, and my garden my apoticaries shop. 1658 
Sir T. Mayerne's Archtui. Aitglo-Gall. Pref. a The Ev- 
cellency of Kitchin-physick, beyond all Gaily pots. 17^8 
Swift Pol. Comwrsat. ii. 134 Well, after all, Kitchen-Physic 
is the best Physic. 1863 J. R. \V By-gone Days s The 
-Manse, .being the resort of the sick and aged.. when in 
want of what the minister’s wife teimed ‘ kitchen physic '. 

So Ki'tclien physi'oian. 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl IV. i. 21 The fever 
took its departure, and left Rosa in the hands of an e-xcellent 
kitchen physician. 

KitchenaryCkid/eiiri). rare. Also 7 kitchinree. 
[f. Kitchen sb. -i -uy.] 

f 1. The body of servants employed in a kitchen. 
i6og Holland Amm.-MarccU. xiv. vi. 12 Next unto whom 
goeth the blacke guard and kitchinree tL. coquinx 

uimisieriimi\. i6sB W, Sanderson Grapkke ad The Hall 
with Paintings of Neat-heards, .. Milke-maides Minding 
Cattle, in proper degrees, some other also, of Kiichenry. 
t2. The art of cooking, cookery. Obs. 
i6to Holland Camdeds Brit. 1, 450 Those .. who beeing 
deinty toothed are iudicious clerkes in Kitchenrie, 

3. Kitchen-utensils. 1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Ki'tcheu-stuiF. 

1. Material used in cooking; requisites for the 
kitchen, esp. vegetables. 

1606 SirG. Goosecappe in, it. in Bullen O. PI. (1884) Hh 
S2 To sooth their pallats with choyce kitchin-stuff 2710 
Celia Fiennes Diaej/ (i 888) 299 Another Garden for Kitchen 
Stuff. J744, {title] Adam’s Luxury and Eve's Cookery . . 
Containing. .Receipts for Dressing all sorts of Kitchen-Stuff, 

2. The refuse or waste products of the kitchen ; 
spec, dripping, kitchen-fee. 

1577 B. Googc Heresbach's Hush (1586) 904 All those that 
smell of grease orkitchingstuffe. 1383 Stubbes Abtis, 
It. (1883) 49 They make them [candles] of all kind of kitchen 
btuffe, and other stinking baggage. 1697 Damtcer Voy. [1729) 
1 . 337 When they want Oil, they make use of Kitchin-stnfe 
1719 D'Urfey Pills (1872) VI. 125 Come Maids_ bring out 
your Kitchen-stuff, Old Rags, or Women’s Hair. 1836-9 
Dickens Sk. Bos v. (1849) 43/2 Shops for the purchase of 
lags, bones, old iion, and kitchen-stuff. 

b. jg. Of persons or things, contemptuous. 

1637 Heywood Royall King iii. Wks. 1874 VI. 46 Where 
be those kitchinstuffes here, shall we have no attendants ? 
1654 ViLVAiN Theoi. Treat, Suppl. 216 [Theyl scorn the 
book of Homilies as most cours contemptible Kitchin-stuf, 
1754 Warburton Ld. Bolingbrake's Philos. (R.), Would yon 
easily believe his lordship could pride himself in cooking up 
this old kitchin-stuff? 

3. attrib. and Comb. 

1603 Dekker WonderfuU VearaY ij, AH the way he went, 
was mote greazie than a kitchin-stuffe-wifes basket. i6o8 
Middleton Trick to Catch Old One in. iv. Thou Kitchen- 
stuff-drab of beggary, roguery, &c. 1681 W. Robertson 
Phraseol. Gen, (1693) 789 A kitchin-stuff-wench. 
Kl'tohen-wench. arch. A girl employed in 
the kitchen, a kitchen-maid, contemptuous. 

1390 Shaks. Com. Err, m. ii. 96 She's the kitchin wench, 
& _al grease. 1678 Otway Friendship in F. 11. i, Chloris 
dwindles into a Kitchen-Wench. 1840 Barham Ingot. Leg., 
The Ghost, His wife would.. strike with all her might, As 
fast as kitchen-wenches strike a light. 

Kitcheny (ki*tjeni), a. rare. [f. Kitchen Ji5. 
-Y.] Of or pertaining to the kitchen. 

X874 Mbs. Whitney IVe Girls v, 100 A specialty ., hers 
was a very womanly . . not to say kitcheny one. 

Kitchin, ohs. var. of Kinchin. 

Kite (koif), if;. Forms: i cyta, 4 kete, kijt, 
kuytte, 4-5 kuyte, 4-7 kyte, (6 kight, -e, kyght, 
Sc. kyfc), 5 - kite. [OE. ejia {:—*kfetjou-) ; no 
related word appears in the cognate languages.] 

1. A bird of prey of the family FaUonQst and 
subfamily Milvinx, having long wings, tail usually 
forked, and no tooth in the bill. a. orig. and esp. 
the common European species Milviis ictinus 
{M, rcgalis, M. vulgaris), also distinctively called 
Fork-tailed Kite, Royal Kite, or (from its reddish- 
brown general colour) Red Kite, zxA C/ri/e, formerly 
common in England, but now very rare. 


C7zS Corpus Gloss, tTI, l^uiio, cyta. 13.. K.Alis. 3048 
Nultow never late ne skete A ggshauk maken of a kete. 
c 1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 321 Ther cam a kyte, whil they 
weren so wrotha. And baar awey the boon bitwixe hem 
bothe. C14S0 Bk. Havikyng in Rel. Ant. I._ 298 Draw 
hyin oute of the mewe and put him in a grove, in a crowys 
neste, other in a kuytes. 1539 Tonstall Serin. Palin Sund. 
(1823) 74 Their carkases there to lye to be dyuoured by 
kytes & Crowes. 1593 Siiaks. 2 Hen. VI, in. i. 249 'Wer’t 
not all one, an emptie Kagle were set, To guard the Chicken 
from a hungry Kyte. 1663 Cowley Verses <5- Ess., Ode 
Liberty vi, To kites and meaner Biids he leaves the mangled 
Prey. 1766 Pennant Zool. (1768) 1 . 141 The kite geneially 
breeds in large forests, or wooded mountainous countiies. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, Her ear for bad news was as 
sharp as a kite’s scent for cairion. 1870 Morris Earthly 
Par. II. III. 301 With wide wing The fork-tailed restless kite 
sailed over her, Hushing the twitter of the linnets near. 

b. Applied with qualifying words to other 
species of the genus, or of the subfamily Milvinx. 

Arabian K., Milvus zgyptiacus', Australian or 
Square-tailed K., M. isurus {Lophoictinia isiira) ; 
Black K., M, ater of southern Europe and northern 
Africa; Black-winged K., Elaoms cxnileus of northern 
Africa ; Brahminy K,, Haliastur indns of Hindustan : 
Indian or Pariah K., Milvus govinda ; Mississippi K., 
Ictinia. ntississippiensis; Pearl or 'White-tailed K., 
Elanus leuettrus of N. America; Swallow-tailed K., 
Elanoides forficatus of N. America. 

Also locally applied (or misapplied), wither without quali- 
fication, to birds belonging to other divisions of Falconidx, 
as the Buzzard (Bald K.), Hen-harrier, and Kestrel. 

161T CoTGR., Buzart, a Buzzard, or Bald-kite. ciSig 
[see Braiiminee m], 1843 Yarrell Brit. Birds I. 72 I'lie 

Swallow-tailed Kite.. is only an occasional visitor to this 
country. 1847 Leichhardt Jritl. x, 321 We had to guard 
it by turns . . from a host of square-tailed kites {Milvus 
isurus], 1893 Newton Diet. Birds There is a second 
European species, -the SJilvus tnigrans or M. aier of mo.st 
authors, smallerin size. . .In some districts this is much com- 
moner than the red Kite. 

2. jdg. A person who preys upon others, a rapa- 
cious person ; a sharper ; also more indefinitely as 
a term of reproach or detestation. 

rtxSS 3 UoALL Royster D. v. v. <Arb.) 83 Roister Doister 
that doughtie kite. 1599 Shaks. Hen. V, n. i. 80 Fetch 
forth the Lazar Kite of Cressids kinde, Doll Teare-sheete. 
1603 — Lear i. iv. 284 Detested Kite, thou lyest. 1606 — 
Ant. Cl. III. xiii. 89 Ah you Kite. C1614 Fletcher iVit 
without Money i. i, Maintaining hospitals for kites and 
curs. 1841 Carlyle Mise., Baillie (1872) VI. 235 Food for 
learned sergeants and the region kites 1 

3. [From its hovering in the air like the bird.] 
A toy consisting of a light frame, usually of wood, 
with paper or other light thin material stretched 
upon it; I'nostly in the form of an isosceles triangle 
with a circular arc as base, or a quadrilateral 
symmetrical about the longer diagonal ; con- 
structed (usually with a tail of some kind for the 
purpose of balancing it) to be jlown in a strong 
wind by means of a long string attached. 

Kites are also used of special shapes, or with special 
appliances, for various scientific and other purposes, e.g. the 
bird-kite, used to frighten partridges (see Kite v. 2)5 cf. 
also Electric a. 2 b, quot. 1898 here, and combs, in 9 b. 

1664 Butler Hud. 11. in. 414 As a Boy one night Did flie 
hjs Tarsel of a Kite, The strange.st long-wing 'd Hawk that 
flies. 1672 IiIarvell Reh. Traiisp. i 58 He may make a 
great Paper-kite of his own Letter of 850 pages. 1789 
Mrs. Piozzi Journ. Prance, etc. 1 . 129 Boys flying kites, 
cut square like a diamond. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field 
Sports 22 A frame -woik of split bamboos, resemhling the 
frame of a paper kite. 1880 Daily Hews 1 Sept. 5/2 I'he 
kite has been fiercely attacked as . . a mean advantage to 
take of the birds [partridges]. 1898 IVesiin. Gaz. 8 Mar. 10/ 1 
Our own War Office have intimated that they are not prepared 
. . to make further trials with kites for military purposes. 
pg. 1781 Bell’s^ Poets I. Life King p. xxiii, Some of the 
political kites which flew about at that time. 

b. To Jly (or send up) a kite {figi ) : to try ‘how 
the wind blows i. e. in what direction affairs are 
tending. (See also 4 .') 

1831 Palmerston in Sir H. Lytton Bulwer Life (1871) II. 
65 Charles John [King of Sweden] flew a kite at us for the 
Garter the other day, but without success. 

4. Commercial slang. (With jocular allusion to 
a paper kite, sense 3 .) A bill of exchange, or 
negotiable instrument, not representing any actual 
transaction, but used for raising money on credit ; 
an accommodation bill. A person thus raising 
money is said to fiy a kite : see Fly u.t 5 a. 

1805 Sporting Metg. XXV. 290 Flying a kite in Ireland is 
a metaphorical phrase for raising money on accommodation 
bills. ? 1817 Mar. Edgeworth Love ff Law 1. i, Here's bills 
plinty .. but even the kites, which I can fly as well as any 
man, won’t raise the wind for me now. 1859 Riddles ty 
{pokes 98 Plunkett . . used to say there was this difference 
between boys’ kites and men's kites— that with boys the 
wind raised the kites, but with men the kites raised the 
wind. 1894 J. C. Jeaffreson Bk. Recoil. I. v, 84 The 
wretched piece of paper, with my autograph upon it. But 
no harm came to me from the little kite. 

5. Naut. {pi.) A name for the highest sails of 
a ship, which are set only in a light wind. Also 
Jlying-kites. 

1836 Emerson Eng. Traits ii. 33 Our good master keeps 
his kites up to the last moment, studding-sails alow and 
aloft. 1867 Smyth Sailor's Wordbk., Flying-kites, the very 
lofty sails, which are only set in line weather, such as sky- 
sails, royal studding-sails, and all above them. 1875 Bed- 
ford Sailor's Pocket Bk. iv. (ed. 2) go When the glass falls 
low. Prepare for a blow; When it rises high, Let all your 
kites fly. 


6 . Local name of a fish, the Brill. 

1836 Yarrlll Brit, itshes II. 241 The Kite of the Devon- 
-shire and Cornish coasts is the same as the Brill. 1884 Day 
Brit. Fishes II. 16. 

7. Name for a variety of the Almond Tumbler 
pigeon, having black plumage with the inner webs 
of the quill- feat hers passing into red or yellow. 

1867 Tegetmcier Pigeons xi. 118 Kites, though seldom 
regarded as exhibition birds are exceedingly valuable as 
breeding stock. . ._An Almond and a Kite will often produce 
an Almond and a’ Kite in each nest. 

8 . Geom. A quadrilateral figure symmetiical 
about one diagonal (from its resemblance to the 
form of a toy kite, sense 3 ) ; also called Deltoid. 

1893 in Funic. 

9. atirib, and Comb. a. in sense i, as kite-and- 
crow, kite-colour \ -coloured kite-eagle, name 
for Neopus {Ictinivtus) malayensis, an East Indian 
hawk ; kite-falcon, a hawk of the genus Baza, 
having a crested head and two teeth in the beak ; 
kite-fish, a species of gurnaid; t kite -key \ err on. 
kit-key), a name for the ‘key’ or fiuit of the ash- 
tree ; kite-tailed, a., having a long tail like that 
of a kite, as the kite-tailed widgeon, a species of 
duck {Dajila acuta) found in Florida; fkite-wolf, 
rendering of Gr. lurivos (properly ‘ a kite also 
a kind of wolf), b. in sense 3 , as kite expert’, 
kite-Jlier, -flying (also in sense 4 ) ; kite-shaped 
adj. ; kite-balloon, a balloon with a long string 
or wire attached, used for scientific or other pur- 
poses ; kite-photograph, a photograph taken by 
means of a camera attached to a kite or kite- 
balloon; kite-tail attrib., in kite-tail plug, name 
for an obstetric dressing made with pledgets of lint 
or gauze affixed at intervals to a string or tape, 
like the pieces of paper in the tail of a kite ; kite- 
track (see quot.]. 

1887 Academy 7 Flay 319/1 ’’‘Kite-and-crow struggles of 
Swabian and Wurtembeiger. 1898 Wtstin. Gaz Z Mar. 
iq/i The German military authorities are experimenting 
with *kite.balloon5 1682 Land Gaz. No. 1736/4 Stolen or 
Strayed .., two Mares, one of a ■'Kite colour. 1702 Ibid 
No. 3814/4 A large Sandy or Kite-colour Grey Gelding. 
1676 Ibid No, 1092/4 A 'Kite-coloured Roan Nag. 1883 
Cassell’s Nat. Hist. HI 283 The “Kite Eagle is about 
thirty inches in length. 1898 Westm. Gaz. 8 Mar, lo/i 
*Kite experts, who .. are building up an art .. destined to 
be of the greatest utility to science and watfate. 1684 
Littleton Lat. Diet., The *Kite-fish, Milvus piscis i8g6 
Daily News i Dec 8/5 Franklin's experiences as a scientific 
’•'kite-flyer. 1827 D. Johnson Ind. Field Sports 168 This. . 
man spent .. his time in .. pigeon flying, or paper 'kite 
flying. t834 Blackw. Mag. XXXVl. soo/a Some accommo. 
dating associate in the noble art and mystery of ‘ kite- 
flying 1578 Lyte Dodoens vi. Ixx. 748 The huskes or fruiie 
thereof [the Ash] ate called in shoppes Lingua ants, and 
Lingua passerina '. in English, "Kytekayes. iflaoVENNER 
Via Recta (1650) 136 Ash-Keys, commonly called Kite-keys 
of the Ash. 1656 Bulloicar Eng Expos , Kitknies, the 
fruit of the ashen tree. 1897 Daily_ Nezus 4 Nov. 6/4 A view 
of the City Hall, New York, with a portion of Lower 
Broadway and adjacent streets .. what is called ‘a *kite 
photograph'. 1828 Tytleu Hist. Scot. (1864I I. 321 The 
’'kite-shaped shield of the Normans. Allbtdt's Syst. 
Med. I. 439 For supporting the uterus and packing round 
the cervix several of these rolls are attached to the one 
string, forming the ‘ 'klte-lair plug 1893 DwAVty (U. S ) 
XXll 97/2 A ‘kite track [for racing] consists of two stretches 
of one-third of a mile each, with a connecting curve of one- 
third of a mile. 1607 Topsell Four/ Beasts (1658) 570 
One of them hath a back of a silver colour, . .this is Ictinus 
cauus, a gray •'Kite- wolf. 

Kite, v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1. intr. To fly, soar, or move Ihrough the air, 
with a gliding motion like that of a kite; also, 

of a person. coUoq. 

1863 Le Fanu Ho. by Churchyard II. 66 He has been 
‘kiting all over the town. 1894 J. J. Astor fourn. other 
Worlds n. Ui.i4sWhenever a large mass seemed dangerously 
near the glass, they.. sent it kiting among its fellows. 

b. Irans. To cause to fly high like a paper kite. 
iBts E. BuRKm Walk Land's End 379 We pulled in our 
kited fancies soaring so high. 1868 Bushnell Serin. Liv. 
Subj. 62 We are going., to be kited or aerially floated 
no mote. 

2. To terrify grouse or partridges by flying a 
paper kite, shaped like a hawk, over their haunts, so 
as to make them lie close till the guns come near. 

Daily News -Lhept.. 5/2 The practices known as driving 
and kiting. ^ 

3. Commercial slang, a. intr. To ‘ fly a kite’: 
see Kite sb. 4 . b. trans. To convert into a ‘ kite’ 
or accommodation bill. 

1864 Webster, Kite, v. i. (Literally, to fly a kite 1 'To 
raise money, m sustain one’s credit, by the use of meicantile 
paper which is fictitious. \^x Dundee Advertiser 10 Jan. 
6/a It seemed. .as if everyone in London who had a six- 
pence to purchase a stamp had ‘kited’ paper with my 
signature forged to it. 

Kite, obs. f. Cot v . ; var. Kyte, belly. 

+ KiteMn. Obs. [L Kit sb.'^ or kitty =hitteu-I- 
-KIN.] = Catkin. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens vr. ixvii, 743 A Chatton, Kitekin, or 
Caiteken. 

Kite’s-foot, kitefoot. 

+ 1. Name of some herb. Obs. 

*580 Hollvband Treas. Fr. Tong, Pkd de milan,..&iz 
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KITHIH-G. 


KIT-FOX. 


herbe called kitesfoote. i6ii in Cotgr. s. v. Milan. 1706 
in Phillirs. 

2 . Name of a variety of tobacco, from its colour. 
[1688 J. Clayton in Phil. Trims. XVII. 943 Aranoko 
Tobacco, whose Scent is not much minded, their . . aim 
being., to proem e it a bright Kite’s-foot colour.] 1796 
Morse Avter. Geog. I. 544 The kitefoot tobacco. 
Kitesoll: see Kittisol. 

Kit-fox. [perh. from Kit sh.', in reference to 
its small size.] A small fox {Viilfes velox), peculiar 
to North-western America, scarcely half the size of 
the common fox, of a prevailing yellowish grey 
colour, with a blaclc-tippecl tail; the American 
corsalc or swift-fox. Also, by ellipsis, kilt. 

i8i2 J. Cutler Topog 7 ‘. Descr. Ohio 139 The ChrLstenoes 
..traffic in beaver, otter, lynx, ..small fox or kitts, dressed 
elk, and moose deer skins. 1813 Lewis & Clarice Tra~>. 
xxiv. III. 29 The kit-fox or small red fox of the plains. 1829 
Kiciiardson Fauna Bor. Amer. I. 98 It has long been 
known to the Hudson Bay fur-traders, its skins forming a 
portion of their annual exports, under the name of kit foxes. 

Kith (ki)j), sh. Forms : i cyppo, cyp(p, 2 cep, 
ehep, 3-4 cuppe, (4 cupphe, kuppe, euth), 4 
keppe, kippe, kip, kyp, (kypthe, kitth, -e, 
kiyth, kuith, kuythe, kygth, kid, kidh), 4-5 
kithe, kytlie, (kyght, -e, 5 kyghth, kide), 4-6 
kyth, 4- kith. 0 . 6-7 kiffe, 6-8 kiff. [OE. 
cyM, cyS, earlier cySSu = OTrlG. e:/itineltda:—OTeut. 

abstr. sb. from known, OE. cuS, 

Couth. In ME. the u{ii) forms were s. w., the 
e forms Kentish.] 

+ 1 . Knowledge, acquaintance with something; 
knowledge communicated, information. Ohs. 

egoo tr. Bxda's Hist. v. xxii[i.], Of minre sylfre cy\>\>e. 
c 1000 AiLFRic Hovi. I. 396 pe nane cy33e to Code naefdon. 
a x\OQ Sir Per c. 1281 So kyndly takes he that kyth. That 
up he rose and went hym wyth. c 1450 ReU Ant. I, 308 
Spare no3th an hauke yf he lye in thy kyth. 
t 2 . Knowledge how to behave; rules of eti- 
quette. Ohs. 

c 1350 Will. PaUrne 331 Whanne bou komest to kourt 
among \)e kete lordes, & knowest alle be kujihes bat to 
kourt langes. C1470 Gol. 4- Caw. 320 The king cumly in 
kith, couerit with croune. 1804 Tarras Poems 32 (Jam.) 
Rut nature, thy feature, An' mien o' various kythe. 
t 3 . The country or place that is known or 
familiar ; one’s native land, home ; hence gen, 
country, region, quarter. Ohs. 

c888 K. AIlfred Boeth, xxvii. § 4 pset hi on heora a^enre 
cyh)je ealne weg mtejen. Ih'd. xxxiii. § 4 pass wasteres 
aRnu cyp is on eorpan. <*1175 Coti. Horn. 231 pa sende se 
king his terndraches of (if ce3en to alle his underpeoden. 
Ibid. 235 Isent of fif che3en. c 120^ Lay. 2435 Guendoleine 
he sende into hire fader londe, ..into hire cu33e. 011300 
Cursor M. 5452 (Cott.) Drightin pan was our eldres wit. 
He mon yow bring in to your kyth \Golt kid]. Ibid. 9074 
(Cott.) Far wil i fle In yncuth Vysi\i[Fair/. kip] fra pis 
cuntre. 1362 Langl. P. PL A. iit. 197 He hedde beo lord 
of pat lond . . And eke kyng of pat cuppe. la 1400 Morte 
Arih. 3997 pe kyng .. kayres furthe with pe cors in kyghte 
pare he leiiges. 1:1440 York Myst. xviii. gr Us most flee 
Owte of cure kyth where we are knowyn. 1513 Douglas 
xSneis vn. iii. 59 Sers and inquyr. .of this kith quhair standis 
the cheif citee. 

1 4 . The persons who are known or familiar, taken 
collectively; one’s friends, fellow-countrymen, or 
neighbours; acquaintance; in later use sometimes 
conlused with km : see 5. Ohr. ox arch. exc. as in 5. 

ciooo Ags. Gosp. Luke ii. 44 Hi;4..hine sohton betu.x his 
ma^as & his cu3an \Lindisf. cu3o, Rushso. cy85o]. 1:1325 

Mcir. Horn. 308 Thai him soht Imang thair kith. C1330 
R. Brunne Chrou. Wace (Rolls) 8443 pe men of kuythe pat 
he wel knewe, pat he wyste were gode and trewe. C1615 
W. Browne Yng. Willie i?- Old lYcritock (R,), Mj* near 
kith. 1825 Brockett, Kith, acquaintance. ..Not obsolete 
as stated in Todd's John. 1848 Lvtton Harold m. iii, 
High persons of his own kith. 

6. Phr. Kith and kin : orig. Country and kinsfolk 
(see 3) ; in later use, Acquaintance and kinsfolk, 
one’s friends and relatives; in mod. use often taken 
merely as a pleonastic phrase for Kinsfolk, relatives, 
family connexions. (Formerly sometimes corrupted 
to kiff and kin.) 

a. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. xv. 497 How r^twls men . . Fer fro 
kitth and fro kynne yuel yclothed jeden. a 1400 Octonian 
1822 I-dryue Ywas, ..From ken and kyghth. 1:1450 Si. 
Cnthbert (Surtees) 23 Of saynt cuthbert kyth and kynne. 
1570 Levins Manip. 150/36 Kith or kin, cognatio, 1794 
Burns 'Ply Rady's gozv/t’ ii. My lady's white, my lady’s 
red, And kith and kin o' Cassillis’ blude. 1824 Byron f 7 ian 
XV. xxxi, Daughters, brothers, sisters, kith or kin. 1872 
Black Adv. Phaeton viii, If any extra Lit of comfort or 
kindness is wanted for their own kith and kin. 

A 1S73 Tusser Hash. (1878) 22 For kiffe nor for kin. 1584 
3 Ladies Lond. l. in Hazl. Dodsley VI. 250 They forsake. . 
prince, countrj', leligion, kiff and kin. 1620 Middleton 
Chaste Maid iv. i. 86 A mayd that's neither kiffe nor kin 
to me. 1719 D’Urfey Pills IV. 151 To visit Kiff and Kin. 
fig. 1851 Mrs. Browning Casa Cindi Wind. i. 888 Mark 
the natural kiths and kins Of circumstance and office, 1861 
Max Muller Sci. Lang. iv. 156 That Greek and Latin were 
of the same kith and kin as the language of the black 
inhabitants of India. 

t Kith, V. Ohs. Forms ; 3 cu'Wen, (jOrnti) kip- 
penn, 4kuppe(n, keppe. [Early ME. cu'SSen {it), 
repr. an OE. *cydSan, f. cydip, Kith jA] trans. 
To make friendly or familiar; rejl. to become 
acquainted, or associate oneself {^vit]i ) ; to greet 
each other as friends or familiar acquaintances. 


c 1200 Trill. Coll. Horn. 45Wille we.. mid swiche weldede 
cu33en us wi3 alre kingene king, c 1200 Ormin 16979 pMt 
he wipb Crist! sunnderrrun Htmin awihht haffde kippedd. 
c 1350 Will. Paleme loti pan eiper hent oper hastely in 
armes. And wip keiie Losses kupped hem to-gidere. Ibid. 
4964 Whan pel samen mette, With clipping and kissing to 
keppe hem to-gadere. 

Kithe, liythe (hoi's), v. Now Sc. and north, 
dial. Forms : see below. [Com. Teut. : OE. cytan 
(ME. ciijien, kyPen, Mpen, kepen) ~ OFris. ketha, 
keda, OS. kMian', MEG. htnden, MDu. cotiden, 
(Du. {ver)ko 77 den\ f. '^ktmdian = OYLG.clnmdiast, 
chtmden (JAYlG.knnden, kiindei2,G.kimden), ON. 
kytina, Goth. *knnpjan{of,gasvikitnpJaii)',~ 0 'Xt'A.. 
'^ktmpjan, f. knnp-, known. Couth.] 

A. Illustration of P'orms. 

1 . P}-es. t. a. I G^u, cy’Se, t- 2 k)fSe, k^ype, 

3- 3 kype, kipe, 4-9 kythe, kithe, (4 kip, kyeth, 

4- 6 kith, 4-8 kyth, 5-6 kyith, 6 keyth, kaithe); 
3rd pars. sing, i cyp, 2-3 kyp, 3 eip, kip. / 3 . 2-4 
cupe, kupe, cuipe, 4-5 cuype, kuype, kuipe, 
(4 couth); 3id irer^. sing. 3 cup. 7. 4 kepe, 
kethe, keth. 

a. rSas Yesp. Psalter xlix. [1.] 7 Ic cySu 3e Smtte god 
god 3in ic earn, c looo Ags. Gosp. Matt, xxviii. 10 Fara3 
and cySaft minuin jebi opium. cii6o Hatton Gosp. (ibid.), 
Fare3 and kySeS mine 3ebro3re. 1:1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 
59 p.Tt he cid on alle wise. Ibid. 139 To ki3eii cristes to 
ciiine, a x-gM Cursor M. 12164 Nathing wald yee to me 
kyth [n. 7-r. kipe, kip]. Ibid. 22737 His come to kyeth. 
1^1385 Chaucer L.G. IP. 912 Thisbe, I schal_a-non it kythe. 
c 147s Rauf Coifyar 107 Kyith I am cummin haine. i486 
Sk. St. Albans Evijb, That he wolde hyun kith. 1530 
Lvndcsay Test. Papyngo 128 To keyth hir craftynes. 1573 
Satir. Poems Reform, xli. 34 Thair ioukers durst not kyith 
thaii cure. 1594 Baitell Balrinness in Scot. Poems x6th C. 
II. 349 Giue he into this countrie kaithe [rime blaithe], 

)3, _ c 117s Lamb. Horn. 109 His leoman him cupaS pet he 
ne bl3 quic longe. ciaoo Trin. Coll. Horn. 181 Dat child .. 
cu3 mid his wope. a 1240 Lo/song in Cott. Horn. 215 (Tuiff 
in me hwat is milce. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 2963 Cupep 
noupe pat ^e hep men[-o.rr. Kithe, Cuype]. 1:1320 Cast. 
Love S90 pat so inuche loue hi kuipe wolde. 1377 Lanoi.. 
P. PI. B. V. 181, 1 couth [t'. 7-. kipe] it in owre cloistre 
pat al owre couent wote it. 

y. C131S Shoreham 7 God porwe miracles kepep hit. 
Ibid. 20 I'o kepen ous hiis ryche. 0x330 A i-th. tj- Mod. 
2131 Meilin..b.ud him. orpedliche he scnuld kethe {riwe 
dathe]. _ cxns Sc. Leg. Sai/tts vii. {Jacobus minor) 3S7 
For-pi pi cr.ifte pu keih one me, And waryse myn Infyrmyte. 

2 . Pa. i. a, I cySde, 1-2 cydde, 2, 4-5 kydde, 
3-6 kidde, (3-4 kidd), 4-5 kydd(e, kyd, 4-6 
kid, (s-6 kyde) ; 4 kiped, -id, kyped, (4-6 -it, 
-yt, -yd), 4- kythed, kithed. p. 2.-4'cudde, 

3- 4 kudde, 4 kud. 7. 3-5 kedde, 4 At’, kethit. 

a. It 900 Cynewulf Crist 6 $ [Hi] CySclon cristec gehyid. 

c 1000 Ags. (7oi/. Malt. viii. 33 Da hyrdas .. cyddon [rti6o 
Plation Gosp. kydden] ealle pas ping, a 1175 Cott, Horn. 
227 Se aengel. .cydde hyre pat godes sune sceolde heon 
acenned of hire, c 1250 Gen. ty Ii.r. 1394 Rebecca, .kidd it 
to hire bro3er. C1330 R. Brunne C/iron. (i8io) 281 pe 
werre bigan, and kid tc so couth. C13SP Will. Paterne 5287 
pe..messangers.. kiped here aind. 1387 Trevisa Higden 
(Rolls) IV. 411 He turned to and kydde [t<. 7'. kudde] al the 
myght of his wicche craft. iS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 
TOO The grit wonder and miraclis that tha kid. 1560 
R.QLLAND Cri. Venus it, 790 Sen 3e on me befoir kyde sic 
kindnes. 1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (WodroxV Soc.) 438 
He kythed such great gifts. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 35 pe engel cudde pe herdes. . 
bat pe helende was..iboren. 1297 R. Giouc. (Rolls) 2379 
pere he kudde wat he was, 1387 Kudde [.see o]. 

y. cizoo Moral Ode 193 (Trin. MS.) Muchel luue he u.s 
kedde. c 1330 Arih, <$• Merl. 3910 Th.ai kedden her noble 
might, c 137s Sc. Leg, Saints xii. {Mathias) 23^2 pat kethit 
wele pat he was meke. c 1460 Launfal 580 Gyfre kedde 
he was good at nede. 

3 . Pa. pple, a. i 5e)c;^ped, 4 i-kid, (kide, 
keid),4-5 y-kyd, y-kidde,kyd,kydd(e,kidd(e, 
kid, 5 y-kydde, y-kid, kyde, (kyth, 6 kyith) ; 

4- 9 kythed, kithed, 5-6 -it, 6 -yd, kyithit, P. 
3 ikudd, 3-5 kud, 4-5 ioud, ikud, ykud. 
7. 4 ked, 5 kedd(e. 

«. egoo tr. Bieda'sHist.v.xvii. [xix.JfiSgo) 46oEalIraheora 
dome wtEs cyped, pset [etc.], c xooo tElfric Saints' Lives 
IV, 348 p$t heo ntefre on hire life sceyffed waere. 0x300 
Cursor M. 66og It sal be kydd [ta r. kidd], C1300 Havelok 
1060 It was loude kid. 1387 Trevisa Af>Vi*7i (Rolls) VII. 
393 He hadde y-kyd [v. rr. Iddde, ykud, kydde] his wood- 
nesse. c 1460 Pol., Rel. ^ L. Poems 254 Cowpe ykid in 
euery cost. CX470 Harding Chron. xxxix. xii, V^nto no 
manne was it kyde [7-177/4 hid]. 1528 Lyndesay The Dreme 
1050 Dame Fortune.. lies lairglie kyith on the bir cure. 
121529 Skelton Poems agst. Garnesche 8 What, have ye 
kythyd yow a knjfght ? 1567 Gude tf Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 46 
Christ hes vs kyithit greit conforting. 1640 R. Baillie 
Canterb. Self-convict. 33 Whereto the faction hath not 
kythed too passionate a love. 

fi. a J22S Juliana 24 Hit were sone iseid pe keiser ant 
ikudd to pe kinge. 1297 R. Gt.ooa (Rolls) 1328 He mijte 
abhe . .ikud me loue. 1387 Ykud [see a], 
y. C1430 Syr Tryam. 1386 But they be kedd. 

B. Signification. 

1 . trans. To make known. +a. To make known 
in words ; to announce, proclaim, declare, tell. 
(With simple ohj, or obj. clause.) Ohs, 
c 725 Corpus Gloss, 1150 Intimandmn, to cySenne. c 1000 
Ags. Gosp, John xvii. 26 Ic him cySde Sinne naman & gyt 
wylle cypan. c 217S Lamb. Horn. 117 pat pu .. mine specne 
heonn cuSe. _ c 1200 Ormin 632 He comm dun wipp Godess 
word, To kipenn itt onn eorpe. C1330 King of Tars 341 
Heore sorwe couthe no mon kithe. c 1450 Holland llou/lat 


235 Confess cleir can I nocht, nor kyth all the cass. 1530 
Palsgr. 599/1 , 1 kythe, I shewe or declare a thyng, as he 
kytheUi from whence I nm (Lydg.nteljyi? deinanstre. This 
terme is nat vsed in comen spetche. 

b. To make known by action, appearance, etc. ; 
to manifest, show, prove, demonstrate, indicate. 
(With simple ohj., ohj. clause, or ohj. and compl.) 
Also nji. 

L 117s Lamb. Ham. gg Elches mon nes weorc ciiSaS [printed 
cuSan] hwilc gast bine wissa&. a 1300 Cursor M. 13983 
lesus . niani a-peit meracle did, Quar-wit to mankind he 
him kid. c 1385 Chaucer L. G. W. Prol. 492 Sche kytheth 
tt hat she is. c 1460 Tosmieley Myst. i. 45 Trees to florish 
& fi ute furth bryng, Thare kynde that it be kyd. 1515 Scot. 
Field m Chetham Misc. (1856) II. Introd. p. xii, He kidde 
hiinselfe no coward. 1640-1 Kii kcudbr. JVar-Comm, Min. 
Bk. (1855) 156 They’ bothe. .did kythe thameselffes enemeis 
to the gude caus. 1/1734 Wodrovv Sel. Biogr. (1845) 1. 
100 (E. D. D.) He began to kyth his sickness the ffist of 
March. 1785 Burns Halloween iii. Their faces blj’the, fu' 
sweetly kythe Hearts leal, an' waim, an' kin. [1822 Scott 
Kigel V, It would have kythed Cellini mad, had he never 
done ony’ thing else out of the gate.) 

c. To make manifest to the sight, to show, 
exhibit, discover; reji, to show oneself, appear. 

1297 R. Glol’c. (Rolls) 509S Wanne pe relikes of halwen 
yfounde were and ykud. a 1300 Cursor M. 13095 Hu lang 
sipe Sal he him hide and not kipe. C1330 Afih. .y Merl. 
3869 The other no might ben y-kidde Behiiiden hem thai 
werren y-hidde. 1508 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wetuen 433 
.A.S the new mone,.Kythis quhilis her cleir face, tluough 
cluddis of sable. 1594 Jas. VI Let. Q. Elis. 13 Apr. in 
Ty’tler Hist. Scot. (1864) IV. 216 Ever plainliest kything 
himself where greatest confluence of people was.' 1846 
Drummond Muckosiiachy 68 _(E. D. D.) When the moon 
begoud to keek From Thetis' rim and kythe her disk. 

2 . intr. for rejl. To show oneself or itself, come 
forth to sight; to manifest or display itself; to 
become known ; to appear. 

a. 1300 Cursor M. 4276 (Cott.) Luken luue at pe end wil 
kith. Ibid. 11416 (Gbtt.) pe last pis stern it kid. 1525 
SrrwAsr Cron. Scot. I. iS The langer ay the better it did 
kyth. 1585 Papers Jas. Carmichael in Woeirow Soc. 
Misc. 430 Our true humility shall appear, and the fruit of 
our forming to that work kythe. c 1635 W._ Scoq Apol. 
Narrat. (Wodrow Soc.) 80 They were insisting with his 
Majesty to kythe in action against the forfaulted Earles. 
1821 Galt Ann. Parish xii. (1895) 83 A kindly spirit, which 
would sometimes kythe in actions of charity, 1822 Blnckw. 
bl^ag. Xn. 309 In what colours other ladies intended to 
kithe before Majesty. 2829 Hocr, jb/d. XXV. 750 The 
evening star kithed like a gem. 1862 in Hislop's Pi-ov. Scot. 
108 If you loe me, let it kythe. 

b. with compl. To show oneself or itself in some 
specified aspect ; to appear, seem, or prove to be. 

c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. (1810) 240 With Leulyn gan he 
kith to be pe kynges traytour. 1513 Douglas 1. vi. 

167 Hir habeit fell down couering to hir fe[t, And..ane 
verray god did hir kith. 1565 Sc. P'leir. Ps. xviii. 26 Pure to 
the pure, froward thou kythst Unto the froward wight. 
1637-50 Row Hist. Kirk (1842) 169 Such as hes kythed 
favourers of the forefeited rebells. a 1639 Spottiswood Hist. 
Cfi. Scot. II. {1677) 89 Nor did any kithe so foolish a.s the 
Priests. [1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, xii. It kythes bright to 
the ee, because all is dark around it.] 

'f' 3 . trans. To exhibit, display, or manifest prac- 
tically (a feeling, quality, capacity, etc.) ; hence, 
to exercise, practise, perform, do. Ohs. 

Beowulf 2605 Andlongne eorl ellen cySan. c 1175 Lamb. 
Horn. 153 Mifdheortnesse God kudde monne. 1297 R, Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1297 per hii kudde hor prowesse. _ C1330 R. Brunne 
Chron. (1810) 132 Warre on him gan he kithe. 1387 Trevisa 
Higden (Rolls) II. 341 He kydde his tyrauntyse on his 
gestes. c 1440 York Myst. xl. 149, I thanke youe of pis 
kyiidinesse je kydde me. 1500-20 Dunbar Poems xxviii. 37 
In erd 5e kyth sic mirakillis heir. 1613 W, Browne Shepli. 
/’//if 1.(1869) 187 Your bountee on me kythe. 1641 R. Baillie 
Parall. of Liturgy with Mass-bk. 77 None of all the 
reformed Churches have kythed more reale against Images. 
1:724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc. (1733) II. 164 Well can my 
Jocky kyth His love and courtesy. 
t 4 . To acknowledge, confess, own; to recognize. 
(With simple obj. or obj. and compli) Ohs. 
ciaoo Ags. Gosp. Matt. x. 32 /Elcne.-pe me cyS beforan 
mannun, ic cyffe hyne beforan minum feder [c n6o Hatton 
Gosp. kyS, ic kySe]. 13. . E. E. Aliit. P. B. 1368 Vche duk 
..Schulde com to his court to kype hym for lege, 1:1374 
Chaucer And, ty Arc, 231 He. .his trouthe me had iplyght, 
For everemore hys lady me to kythe. C14Z5 Wvntou.v 
Cron. VI. vi. 16 Nane persayvyd hyr woman Bot all kythyd 
hyr as man. 1570 Levins Manip. 152/3 Kythe, acknow- 
ledge, agnoscere. 1613 Jackson Creed i. viii. § x That the 
sons of Isaac and Ishmael,. should kithe each other with as 
little scruple as if they were full cousin germans. 

5 . Pa. pple. kid, kyd, i-kyd, etc. Made kno'vvn, 
declared; hence, Known, well known, famed, 
renowned; with compl. Well-known as . , , ac- 
knowledged to be . . . (See also Kid ppl. al) 
a 1225 Alter. R. 64 Heo . , wolde . . sone beon mit te wise 
icud [v.rr. cu35et, icu36et] and icnowen. 1297 R._ Glouc. 
(Rolls) 1929 Seint eleine ys moder pat wis was wide ikud 
[t/. rr. ykud, kydde, kud). c imo Will. PaUrne iio Komen 
was he of kun pat kud was fulnobul. cisBo Sir Fern nth. 
274 In many a lond my name ys kud aboute. 0x386 
Chaucer Merck. T, 6gg That ye nat discouere me ; For I 
am deed, if that this thyng be kyd. c 1450 Holland Hozv. 
lat 504 Throwout Cristindome kid War the deidls that he 
did. 1486 Bk. Si, Albans E iv b, The Robucke as hit is weele 
kyde At holyrode day he gooth to Ryde. 

Kithing, k 3 rthi 31 g (kai'jiii)), vhl. sb. [f. prec. 

■f -ING 1.] 

1 . The action of the verb Kithe, kythe; a making 
known, telling, showing, manifestation, etc. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 11656 Forth pair wai pat went , , VVit-vten 



KITHLESS. 

kithing of an! man. 1591 R. Bruce Serm. (1843) 215 The 
manner or foim of the Kytliing of the Sign. *823 Galt 
QUkahe i (E. D. D.), Hi*, abundant hair, .wa-a also clouded 
and stre.aked with the kithings of the cranreuch of age. 

1 2 . Acquaintance, recognition ; also comr. Ac- 
quaintance, kith. Ois. 

a 1500 Cursor M. 4817 Cutli [?/. r. cowde] J>ai wit him na 
ky thing tak, And vnctithli to }jam he spak. Ilnd. tioSo All 
mad })ai mirth at his hering, Fader and moder and Jtak 
ky thing. 

Kithless C^i'Jtles), a. [f. Kith sh. + -less.] 
Without kith or acquaintances; having no one 
whom one knows. (Cf. Kinless.) 

C17S0 in Ld. Campbell Chancotlors (1837) VJ. cxxxiv. 230 
No thanks to them [Cromwell’s Judges] kithless loons! 
iSfir Times 27 Mar. 8/4 The kitliless otitcasts of ev^ty 
country. 1S87 Farjcon Tragedy Feaiherstmie 1 . 1. i. 6 He 
was alone in the world, kinless and kithless. 
tKithly, adv. Obs. Forms: 3 Orm. kijijtelij, 
3-4 kithli. [f. Kith sh. -f -ly 2, Perh. distinct 
formations. (OE. gecyhelic ‘ manifest in Bosw.- 
Toller is an error for gecyndellc natural.)] 

1 . Familiarly. 

c 1200 Ormin 16532 Ne leetenn kihhel'B wlhJ> hemm. 

2 . In a way that is known or manifest; manifestly. 

a 1300 CwsorM. 22743 His ojier cuming sal he scauktthll 

til }>is werld. 

ititish (kai'tij), c. [f. Kite 5i 5. -h-lSHk] Re- 
sembling 01 of the nature of a kite ; greedy, 

1566 W. Adlington Golden, Asse (1893) 131, I could not 
escape the kitish eyes of the old woman. 1567 Turbervile 
Amniv. IFoni. to Mr Loner Epitaphs, etc. 32 All your 
inaners more agree vnto the Kytish kinde. 1608 T. Mortoh] 
Preamb. Encotmter Pref. 3 Is not your Defence. , a Kitish 
Doue? 

Kitist (kai 'list) . nonce-'wd, [f . Kite sh . + -ist. ] 
One skilled in flying kites, 

1844 P. Parley’s Ann. V. 313 The great kitist turned to 
the boys who held her . . alleging . . that they held her too 
tight. 

t Kit -key: see kite-key s.v. Kite sb. 9. 
Kitlingf (ki’tlig). Now dial. Forms ; 3 kite- 
ling, 4 keetlyng, 5 kytylyng, cytlyng, 5-6 
kytling, -lyng(e, 6 kytlyn, kitlyng, -linge, Sc. 
-lyne, 6-7 ketlyng, -ling, 6-9 kitlin, -ling, 
kittling, 7-9 -lin, 8 Sc. -len, [Commonly iden- 
tilled with ON. keitUng-r, hetling-r (Norw. kjet- 
kitten, dim. of kpUr (stem katiu) ; though the 
form of the earliest Eng. instance, and the fact that 
the sense is not confined to ‘young cat' make 
difficulties. But if from OE., the form would be 
^cyteling, of which no explanation appears.] 

1 1 . The young of any animal ; a cub, a whelp. 
411300 E. E, Psalter Ivi. 5 pe kitelinges of lioutis. 1382 
WvCLiF Eeut. XKxiii. 22 Dan, keetlyng of a lyon. c 1440 
Gesta Eo»i. i. Hx. 243 (Hark MS.) Thenne saide the sarpent, 

‘ I am a beste, and I have her in myn hole kytUngis, that I 
have browt forthe c 1450 [see Kitten i b, quot. 1495]. 
1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 218 They (sea-weasels or 
sea-clogs] breed their young whelpes or killings alive within 
their bellies, and when they list, let them foorth. 

2 . A young cat, a kitten. Now dial, 
a 1530 Johan 4- Tyb (Brandi) 591, I haue sene the day 
that pus my cat Hath had in a yere kytlyns eyghtene. 1530 
[see Kittle 1]. 1605 B, Jonson Volyone v. xi, Whether 
goe you, now?. .to drowne killings? 1783 Johnson Let. to 
Miss S. Tkrale tS Nov., BickerstafF. .gives.. an account of 
his cat. I could tell you as good things of Lily the white 
Killing 421825 Forbv Foe. E. Anglia, KHling, a young 
cat. 1894 Crockett Lilac Snnbonnet 187 I m ower auld a 
Pussy Bawdrons to learn new tricks o'sayin' ‘ miauw ' to the 
kittlins, 

1 3 . Applied to a person ; either *= child, off- 
spring (cf. cub, zvhelf) ; or as resembling or acting 
like a kitten in some way. Ohs, 

1341 A herd. Reg.yLVU.. (Jam.) Callingof him theiff, . howris 
geyt, pxeistis kitlyne. 162* Fletcher Wild-Goose Chase iv. 
lii, Out, kittlings ! What catterwauiing’s here ! 1702 De 
Foe Good Adz/ice to Ladies 84 Come, says the patient Kit- 
ling, Husband come. 41x745 Swift Wks. (1841) II, 59 Bid 
your mistress go hang herself. . you whore’s kitling. 

B. attrib. or adj. Resembling a kitten or that 
of a kitten; inexperienced; diminutive. 

1604 MtDDLETON Father Hubbards T. Wks. 1840 V, Like 
an old cunning bowler to fetch in a young ketling gamester. 
1648 Herrick Hesper., Oberon's Feast, His kitling eyes. 
1689 Philopolites Grumhlet. Crew 3 A new Oath of Allegi- 
ance, .which every KitlingCritic. .takes upon him. tocensme, 
Kitmutgar, var. Khidmutgau. Kitool : see 
Kittpl, Kitoun, obs, f. Kitten, Kitsol(l, 
kittasole : see Kittisol. 

Kitten (krt’n), jA Forms: 4 kitoun, ketoun, 
4-5 kyton, 5 kytton, 7- kitten. [ME. app. a. 
AFr. *kitoun, *kefun= 0 '^ . chitoun, cheton, obs, 
var. of F. chaton kitten. 

The F. form chitowi occurs in Gower Mirour de Vomne 
8221: Teut ensement comma du chitoun, Qi naist sanz vieue 
et sanz resoun,] 

I, The young of the cat ; a young cat (not full- 
grown). 

1377 Langl. P. pi. B. Prol. 190 )>ere he catte is a kitoun 
be courte is ful elyng. c 1400 Master of Gaone is. (MS, 
Digby 182) pei beer hir kitouns..as o]>eT cattes, saue bel 
haue not but two ketouns at ones, 121450 Merlin 665 He 
caste his net into the water, and drough oitte a llttil kyton 
as blakke as eny cool. 2596 Shaks. i Hen, TV, lit. i. 129, 
I had rather be a Kitten, and cry inew, Then one of these 
same Meeter Ballad-mongers. 1776 "Whitehead Variety 9 


rso 

The Kitten too was comical, She play’d so oddly with her 
tail. 1852 Miss Muiock Agatha's Hnsb. i, Carrying not 
only the real black kitten, but the..allegoricM ‘little black 
dog ' on her .shoulder. 

b. transf. Applied to the young of some other 
animals, 

149s Trevisa's Earth. De P. R. xvili. Ixxiv. (W. de W.) 
829 Thewesell. .nouryssheth herkyttonsCiJf.S'. Eodl. (ci 45 o) 
ketelinges] in howses and bereth them fro place to place. 
1899 Biachv. Mag. Jan. 41/1 Each beaver-plew of full-grown 
animal or ‘kitten ' fetched six to eight dollars overhead. 

e. yig. Applied to a young girl, with implication 
of playfulness or skittishness. 

1894 H. Nisbet Bush GirTs Rom. 74 After fishing all .she 
could, artful, artless little kitten that she is. 

2 . Short for Mtten-woth : see 3. 

1874 N rWMAN Brit. Moths 210 The Alder Kitten. 

3 . attrib. and Cojnb.,askittendays,facf,kitten-like 
adj.; kitten-hearted <x., faint-hearted, timorous; 
kitten-moth, a collector’s name for the bombycid 
moth Centra furctila\ also for species of Dicra- 
iiura, as D. bifida (poplar-kitten), D. bicuspis 
(alder-kitten). 

x82x Clare Vill. Minstr. 1 . 166 The gamesome plays 
That mark'd her happy *Kitten-days. 1813 Sketches Char- 
acter (ed. 2) I. IS7 , 1 see her “kitten face looking about, trying 
to understand what’s going forwards. 1831 T, Attwood 19 
Sept, in Life xi. (1885) 171 The tame “kitten-hearted slaves. 
2838 Dickens Nick. Nick, xxxiv. Pouncing with “kitten- 
like playfulness upon a stray sovereign. 1819 Samouelle 
Eniom. Useful Comp. 248 Ceiura Vimela (puss mothi, 
Cernra Fwcvla (“kitten moth). 

Hence Ki-tteudom, Xi'ttenhood, the state or 
condition of being a kitten. 

1886 Besant Ckildr. Gibeon it. xxii, A man whom they 
[the cats] had known and respected since kittendom. 42 1843 
Southey Nondescripts i. so Thou art beautiful as ever cat 
That wanton’d in the joy of kittenhood. 

Ki'tten, w. [f, prec. sb.] Of a cat : To bring 
forth kittens; also of some other animals: To 
bring forth young, to litter, {intr. and Wans.) 
Hence Ki’ttening vbl. sb. 

249s Trevisds Barth. De P. R. xvin. Ixxiv. (W. de W.) 
eevj/i 'i’heyr opynyon is false . . that wesels conceyue atte 
mouth and kytneth [AW. Bodl, whelhl}>] att the eeie. 2597 
Shaks. i Hen. IV, in, i. 19 If your Mothers Cat had but 
kitten'd, 2824 Miss Mittord Village S_er. 1.(1863) 191 Two 
as fine litters of rabbits as ever were kittened. 1859 Mrs. 
Gaskfll Round the Sofa 335 My cat has kittened, too. 

Kittenish (ki-t’nij), a. [f. Kitten sb. + -tss i.] 
Like a kitten, or that of a kitten; having the 
qualities or characteristics of a kitten ; playful. 

2754 Richardson Crandison (i8is) IV. 115 Such a kittenish 
disposition in her. 1844 Dickens Mart. Chuz. ii, She was 
all girlishness, and playfulness, and wildness, and kittenisli 
buoyancy. 2895 M. E. Francis Frieze 4 Fustian 45 The 
kittenish grace of her small slight figure. 

Hence Ki'ttenishly adv. 

2896 Locke Demagogue 4 - Lady Phayre iii. 22 The little 
blue tibbon. . with the now tied kittenishly under her ear. 
Kittereen (kitarf’n). Also kittar-, kitur-. 
[Origin unascertained. 

The statement in Gardener’s Hist. Jamaica (1873) 
that it was named from being made at Kettering, proves to 
be unfounded ; that in quot. 1880 is prob.not moie reliable.] 
A kind of covered vehicle, f a. In West of Eng., 
A kind of omnibus (obs.), b. In West Indies, A 
kind of one-horse chaise or buggy. 

2792 Descr. Kentucky 42 In 1787 were exported Chaises 40, 
Kittareens 10, Sulkeys 7. 1831 Jane Porter Sir E, Sea- 
wards Narr, II, 336 , 1 desired iSrake to. .hire akittereen — 
a .sort of one-horse chaise. 1865 R, Hunt Pop. Romances 
IV. Eng, Introd. 14 Within my own memory [born 2807] the 
ordinary means of travelling from Penzance to Plymouth 
was a van called a ‘ kitterine ’, and three days were occupied 
in the journey. 1880 J. W, in IV. Cornw. Gloss, s. v., The 
Kit-Tcreen was an open car that ran between Penzance and 
Truro, set up by Christopher Treen, [Jago adds Kit ’freen.] 
2885 Lady Brasscv The Trades 224 Wc . . packed ourselves 
into buggies.. the body being in .some cases .sheltered by a 
movable hood, when they are called ‘ Kittereens’. 

Kitth, -e, obs. forms of Kith. 
dKittisol (krtispl), Obs, Forms; 6-7- quita- 
sole, 7 quita-, quitta-, quittusol; kittasole, 
kittisal, kitesoll, (kippe-aole, kettyaol), kit- 
sol(l, 8 kitysol, 8-9 kittisol, (gketty-, kettisol), 
[a, Pg. and Sp. quiiasol, f. quiiar to take away, 
ward off -i- sol sun.] A sunshade, parasol, umbrella : 
almost always in reference to the East Indies or 
China; spec, a Chinese umbrella made of bamboo 
and oiled paper. 

_ ‘This word survived till lately in the Indian Tariff, but it 
is otherwise long obsolete' (Yule). 

1588 Parke tr. Mendoza's Hist. China (Hakluyt Soc.) II. 
205 Two quitasoles of silke, and a house. 1611 Hawkins 
in Purchas Pilgrims (1625) 1 . 217 Of Kittasoles of state, 
for to shaddow him, there bee twentie [in the treasury 
of Akbar]. 2615 R, Cocks Diary (Hakluyt Soc.) I. 28 
The China Capt, .. brought me a present from his brother, 
viz,, I faire kitesoll. 26*5 Purchas Pilgrims L iv. 559 
Many Canopies, Quittusols and other strange ensignes 
of Maiesty. t 66 z Bp. Nicholson Davids Harp, The 
Lord is thy s'naAt—wnbraCMhiM—z, quittasol upon thy 
l ight hand. 2687 Let. Crt. Directors in Wheeler Madras 
inOlden T'2Wfi(i86t)1. 2oo(Y.) They [Mdermen of Madras] 
maj- be allotted to have Kettysols over them. 2698 Fryer 
.Acc. E. India 4- P. no A gieat Attendance with Pageants, 
Mirxhals, and Kitsols. 2706 Wooden World Dissected 
(1708) tg [He] believes a Kittisol a nobler Piece of Magni- 
ficence, than a good Table, 1813 Milbubn Orient, Comm, 
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II 464 (V.) Kittisols, large, 2,000 to 3,000. 1875 Indian 

ya2/^("V’.), Umbrellas, Chinese, of paper, Kettysolls. Ibid, 
Chinese paper Kettisols. .duty 5 per cent. 

KittlWake (Id-tiw^^k). Forms : 7 cattiwake, 
kittie wark, 8 kettie waike, kittiwaik, , 
kittawaax, 7-kittiwake, 9 kitty wake. [N.-imed 
in imitation of its crj'. Early spellings show that 
the last syllable was meant to be (wak).] Any 
sea-gull of the genus Rissa ; esp. (and primarily) 
R. tridactyla, the common species of the North 
Atlantic and Arctic Oceans, a small gull having 
generally white plumage with black markings on 
the primaries, very long wings,' and the hind toe 
very short or nidimentar)’. Also kiiihvake gull. 

i 65 i RaY Three ItitL n. in Lankester Mem. John Ray 
(1846) 155 The other birds which nestle in the Basse are 
the.se; the scout, ..the cattiwake. 1684 Sibrald Scotia 
Illnstr., Nat. Hist. ti. iii. vi. 20 Avis Kiiihvake, ex Laroi um 
geiiere, egregii saporis. 1698 in Warrender Manhmoiii 
(1894) 184 Kittie vvarks, 12. .Rost rabels 6. 1744 Preston 
in Phil. Trans. XLIII. 61 Many Sorts of Wild-fowl .the 
Dunter Goose, . . Solan-Goose, . . Kittiw.aiks . . etc._ 2769 De 
Foe's ToiirGt. Brit. IV. 341 In the mouth of the river Fot th 
he several islands, .which abound with Fowl, particularly 
those called. .Kitlawaax. .about the .size of a Dove. 1877 
W. Thomson Voy. Chnllenger I. iii. lyg A few kittiwakes 
followed the ship for the first days aftei we left Tenerifl'e. 
2881 R. Buchanan God 4- the Man II. 263 Innumerable 
teiiis and kittiwake gulls were hovering over the vessel, 
f Kittle, sb. Obs. rare. [app. shortened from 
Kitling.] A kitten. 

1566 Drant Horace, Sat. v. (1567) M, I knoive who plaies 
the catte, and howe hei ioly kittles mouses. 

Kittle (ki‘t’ 1 ), a. orig. Sc.a.ndL}iorih. dial. Also 
6 kittil(l. [f. Kittle v.^ ; the use of the simple 
verbal stem as an adjective is unusual.] Ticklish; 
difficult to deal with, requiring great caution or 
skill ; unsafe to meddle with ; as to which one may 
easily go wrong or come to grief; risky, precarious, 

‘ nice delicate. 

1560 [implied in kiiiteness : see below]. _ lybBSath', Poems 
Reform, xlvi. 60 Scho will be kittill of hir dok. 2572 Ibid. 
xxvii. 22 Thow may hir tyne in turning of a tj’de ; Cast 
weill thy courss, thow hes ane kittle ewir. 2596 Jas. VI 
Lei. to Earl Huntley in Spottiswood Hist. Ch. Scot. 
(1655) 438 If I’our conscience be so kittle, as it cannot 
permit j'ou. i6cxj in Pitcairn Crim. Trials 11 . 284 My 
brother is ‘kittle to shoe behind’, and date not enterprise for 
fear. 2641 Best Farm, Bhs. (Surtees) 80 If an ewe bee 
kittle on heryower, or unkinde to her lambe. 2722 Ram-sav 
To Dalhousie 22 Till frae his kittle post he fa‘. 1728 — 
Rob, Richy 4- Sandy 78 Kittle points of law. 2765 A. Dickson 
Treat Agric. (ed. 2) 232 »oie,'E\ery common plowman will 
tell you, that, when the plough-irons ate short, his plough 
goes kittle. By this he means, that it is easily turned aside, 
and is difficult to manage. 2825 Scott Guy M. xxii, 1 maun 
ride, to get to the Liddel or it be dark, for your Waste has 
but a kittle character. 2818 — Hrt. Midi, xii, These are 
kiltie times.. when the people take the power of life and 
death out of the hands of the rightful magistrate into their 
ain rough grip. 2830 Blackw. Mag. XXVll, 829 The 
j kUllet a question is, the mair successfully do you grapple 
wi't. 2869 C. Gibbon R. Gray xiv, Metaphors are kittie 
things to handle 2876 Geo. Eliot Dan. tier, xxv, She is 
kittle cattle to shoe, 1 think. 1890 Truth ii Sept. 526/2 
Cleopatra is a kittle character for a London theatre, unless 
played by some French actress who has no character to lose. 
Hence Ki-ttleness. 

1560 Rolland Seven Sages 185 Ye may peisaue..Of 
wemen the gret brukilnes And of thair kynde the kittilnes. 
Kittle (ki’t'l), v.'^ Now dial, and chiefly i'lf. 
Forms : (i vbl, sb. kitelung, 4 vbl. sb. kitlynge), 
5 kytill, -ylle, (? kitell, ketil), 6 kyttyl(l, -il, 
kittil(l, kitill, {^^'dswg, kytlis, vbl. sb. kitling), 
7- kittle. \W£.. kytylle, kityll’, cf. late OE, sb. 
kitelung, ME. kitlynge ; cognate with OS. kiiilOn 
(MDu. kUelen, kittelen, ketelen, Du. kiiielen, kiete- 
len), OHG. cliizzilSn, chuzziltn (MHG. kiizeln, 
kiltz-, mod.G. kitzehi), ON, kitla (Sw. kittled) ; not 
known outside Teutonic, and generally supposed to 
be of onomatopoeic origin, with a dotible form in 
kit- and kiiU, 

The_ history of the word in English is not clear. The 
verb itself is not found before the date of the Catkolicon, 
14S3 ; and it is now used dialectally from Scotland to East 
Anglia. Hence it might, as well as the .sb. kitlynge in 
Hampole, c 1340, be of Norse origin. But the sb. kitelung 
occurring once in a late OE. gloss (c 1000), naturally suggests 
an OE. sb. *kitelian, which could only stand for *cytelian, 
parallel to the OHG. form in chn-. An original 0 _E. 
*cUelian = OS. citilSn, would not have been written wuh 
k, and would have given ME. *chitile. It thus remains 
uncertain whether kittle, the date and locality of which are 
consistent with Norse derivation, is of Scandinavian or OE. 
origin.] 

1 . trans. To tickle (in physical sense). 

C20oo[see Kittling]. 1483 Cath, Angl. 204/2 Tokytylle, 
titillare. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. 265/2 She . . felt hym 
and ketild hym, 2564 Sir J. Melvil Mem. (Bann. Lluo 
1827) 220 Sche culd not refrain from putting hir hand in 
his nek to kittle him. 01575 Balfour's Fracticks iyiSp 
sag Gif. . the band quhairwith thay ar bund tuich ot^iltle 
his sair bak. 1683 Kennett tr. Erasm. on Folly 22 How a 
man must hug, and dandle, and kittle, .his bed-fellow. *822 
Galt Steam-boat x. 250 Kittling him in the nbs with 
his fore-finger. <1x825 Forby Voc. E. Anglia, Kittle, 
tickle. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., To kittle, to tickle. 

b, transf. Used of actions bumorously or ironic- 
ally likened to tickling, as the friction of the strings 
1 of a fiddle with a bow, a stab-witb a weapon, etc, 
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1785 Burns To IV. Simpson v, I kittle up my rustic reed. 
1814 Scott Wav. xxix, ‘Her ain sell', replied Callum, 

‘ could, .kittle his quarters wi’ her_ skene occle 1820 
Blackv). Mag. July 386/1, I wad kittle the puise-proud 
carles under the fifth rib wi’ the bit cauld steel. 1824 
Scott Redgauntlet Let. x. The best fiddler that ever 
kittled thaiim with horse-hair. 1828 Craven Dial. s. v., ‘ To 
kittle the fire to stir it. 

2 . To stir with feeling or emotion, usually 
pleasurable; to excite, rouse; to ‘tickle’. 

a 1340 [see Kittling]. 1513 Douglas JEneis v. xlv. 2 
Glaidnes and confort. .Eegoiith to kittill Eneas thochtfull 
hart. Ibid, xii. Pro!. 229 Quhen new outage kytlis all 
gentill hartis, 1534 Hacket Let, to Hen. VIII in St. 
Papers VII 556 Able to cawse the Kyng of Denmark to 
kyttyll Inglonde with out any infrangyng of peace betwi.x 
the Emperour and Your Hyghnys._ 1725 Ramsay Gent. 
Slieph, It. i, I've gather'd news will kittle your heart wi’ joy. 
1819 Scott Br. Lamm, xili. He kittles the lugs o’ a silly 
auld wife wi’ useless clavers. 1873 Murdoch Doric Lyre 
97 (E. D. D.) The corn-riggs kittle the farmer’s e’e. 

3 . To puzzle with a question, a liddle, etc. 

1824 Scott St, Ronan’s xv, To kittle the clergymen with 
doubtful points ofcontroversy, a 1832 — in Lockhart's Scott 
(1839) VII. 19s [To a remark, .that he seemed to know some- 
thing of the words of every song . . he replied] 1 daresay it 
wad be gay ill to kittle me in a Scots one at any rate. 

Kittle, Now A', and tiortk. dial. Also 6 
kyt(t)ell. [perh. a back formation from Kituing : 
but cf. Norw. kjetla, in the same sense.] 

1. = Kitten v. 

1330 Palsgr. 599/r Whan your catte kytelleth, I praye 
you, let me have a kytlynge. 1611 Cotgr., Chatonner, to 
kittle. ?i7.. in Scott Mtnstr. Scot. Bord. II. 285 (Jam.) 
The hare sail kittle on my hearth stane. 1823 Brockett, 
Kittle, to bring forth kittens. 

fig. {intr. and passl) To be engendered or 
produced ; to come into being. 

1823 Galt Entail II. xxx. 282, I would be nane surprised 
if something had kittled between Jamie and a Highland 
lassie. 1824 Scott St. Ronan's ii. Before ony of them weie 
born, or ony sic vapouring fancies kittled in their cracked 
brains. 1827 J. Wilson Hoot. Ambr. Wks. 1855 I. 277 The 
cursedest kintra that ever was kittled. 

Kittle, obs. form of Kettle sh. 

Ki’ttle-pius, te'ttle-pius, sb. pi. Now 
only dial. [The relation of this to Skittle has 
not been determined.] Skittles, nine-pins. 

1649 G. Danifi. Trinarch., Hen. V, clxiii, Quoyts, and 
Kettle-pins. 1649 Sadler /? zg/dr Kingd. 43 When shall our 
kittle-pms return again into the Grecian skyttals. 1679 
Trial Langhom 32, I saw him in the Garden with a Lay- 
Brother at Kittle-pins in the view of all the Colledge. 1801 
Strutt Sports ij- Past, in. vii. (1810) 239 Lpggatts .. is 
the same which is now called kittle-pins, in which the boys 
often make use of bones instead of wooden pins. i88fi 
Elworthy W. Somerset Word-bk., Kittle-pins, skittles— 
applied to the pins and not to the game. 

So Ki-ttles sb. pi., skittles. 

1697 View Penal Laws If any person, .shall by any 
Fraud, .at. .Kittles. .Win Money. 1719 D’URFEYPrV/j III, 
162 We merrily Play At Trap, and Kettles. 

Krttliug*, itbl. tb. Sc. and north, dial, [OE. 
kitelung: see Kittle v. i] The action of Kittle t/.i ; 
tickling (lit. and Jig.). 

ciooo Ags. Vac. in Wr.-Wulcker 278/6 Titillaiio. kite- 
lung. <21340 Hampole Psalter ii. 4 Dissayued thuight 
quayntis of pe deuel and kitlynge of jjaire flesch \,MS. Coll. 
Eton. 10, If. 4, kitellynge of thaire flesshe], 1483 Cath, 
Angl. 20^/2. A kytyllynge, iiiillacio. 1822 Hogg Perils 
Man II. vi. 234 A kind o’ kittling, a sort o’ prinkling in 
my blood like. 1830 Galt Lazun'e T. vii. vi. (1849) 330 
Ye'll never laugh or smile At the kittling o' your knee. 

Kittling, Mttlin, obs. forms of Kitling. 
Kittly (ki'tli), a. Sc. and U.S. [f. Kittle zi.l 
-h -Y : CL Norw. kithtg, Sw. kiilig. LG. kitlich, G. 
kitzlich. For the sense ‘ risky ’ m tlie compound 
kittly-henders. cf. Kittle a.] Easily tickled ; sus- 
ceptible or sensitive to tickling ; ticklish ; tickly. 

1822 Galt Steam-boat viii. 155, I was no so kittly as 
she thought, and could thole her progs and jokes, 183a 
— Lazuric T. v. ii. (1849) 199 It made the very soles of my ] 
feet kittly to hear it. I 

b. Kittly-benders (also corruptly kettle-de- 1 
benders), thin ice which bends under one’s weight; [ 
the sport of running over this. ( U. S. colloql) j 
1834 Thoreau Walden 333 Let us not play at kittly. 
benders. 1872 E. E. Hale Hozu to Do it iii 46 You will, ' 
with unfaltering step, move quickly over the kettle-de- \ 
benders of this broken essay. 

Ki'ttock. Sc. ? Obs. [f. as Kit sbl^ + -ocK dim.] 

A familiar or disrespectful term for a girl or young 
woman ; esp, a woman of loose character, a 
wanton ; a mistress. 

£•1470 Henryson Mor. Pal. m. (Coch ^ Po.r) xx, He was 
sa lous and sa !echerou.s : He had . kittokis ma than sevine. 
c 1338 Lyndesay Against Syde Taillis 108 He did lift ane 
Kittokis claithis, 1603 Philotus iv, Ha, ha, quha brocht 
thir kittocks hither The mekill feind resaue the fithir. 7706 
R. Sempill Piper of Kilbarchan in Chambers’ Pop. Hwn. 
Scot. Poems (1862) 26 He was convoyer of the bride, With 
kittock hinging at his side. 

Kittree, obs. variant of Khatbi. 

II Kittill, kitool (kibJ-l). Also y kettule, 9 
kettal, (? -ul), kittool. [Cingalese kitull] 

The jaggery palm, Catyota ursns] hence, a strong 
black fibre obtained from the leaf-stalks of this, 
used for making ropes, brushes, etc. 

x68i R. Knox Hist. Ceylon 15 The next Tree is the 
Kettule. It groweth stveight, but not so tall or big as 
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a Coker-Nut-Tree. 1837 k. Tomes Amer. in Sapan ii. 47 
Ceylon abounds in., trees of great utility; among which, . . 
there is the kettul-tree, fiom the sap of which is produced 
a coarse sugar. 1866 Treas. Bot. 647 Kittool, Kittiil, a 
Ciughalese name for Caryota zirens ; also for the strong 
fibre obtained from its leaf-stalks. 1884 Pttb. Opinion ir 
July 47/r Ropes made of kitool are used to tether and secure 
wild elephants, . .Kitool fibre is [used] .. in the manufacture 
of brooms and brushes. 

Kitty 1 (ki'ti). Also 6 Sc. kittie. [One of 
the pet forms of the female name Catherine ; cf. 
Kate, K<vty, Kit sb.'^ (Cf. also Cutty sb., senses 
2 and 3.)]_ 

1. A girl or young woman ; a wench ; some- 
times ( = kittie unsell) a woman of loose character. 
(Cf. Kittock.) Sc. Obs. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems .riv. 76 Sa mony ane Kittie, drest 
vp with goldin chen5e. a 1350 Christis Kirke Gr. i, 1 hair 
come our kitteis weschin dene, In thair new kirtillis. 
c 1560 A Scott Poems (S. T. S.) xxvi. 19, I can thame call 
bot kittie vnsellis. That takkis sic manensat lhair molberis. 
1372 Lament Lady Scotl. iia in Satir. Poems Reform. 
xAxiii, Bot at the last, throw filthy speiche and Counsel!, 
That scho did heir of sum curst Kittie vnsell. 

2 . Local name for the wren ; also kitty-wren. 

1823 Brockett, Kitty-wren, or ’fenny-zuren. the wren. 
i860 All Year Round No. 63. 295 The male wrens of Noith 
America, .build ‘cock-nests', -like the males of our distinct 
kitty-wrens. 1885 Swainson Prov. Names Brit. Birds 35 
Wren. . . Familiar names. Kitty, Jenny. 1893 Newton 
Diet. Birds. Kitty, a local nickname of the Wien. 

b. Also prefixed to, or forming part of the local 
names of other birds, as kitty-coot, the moorhen 
i^Gallimila chloropus)\ kitty-needy, the sand- 
piper ; kitty -witeb. = Kittiwake ; also name of 
a small swimming crab, Porcellava platycheles. 

1830 Zoologist VIII. 2644 zwte, ‘Kittie-needie ’ [Aber- 
deenshire] . . the common sandpiper. 1876 Smiles ,Sc. Natur. 
vii. (ed. 4) 125 The piping of the kittyneedy . . the boom of the 
snipe, were often heard at night. 1883 Swainson Prov. 
Karnes Brit. Birds 178 Moor Hen. . .Kitty coot (Dorset). 

Kitty 2, [f. as Kit sb.^ + -v.] A kitten ; used 

esp. as a pet name. 

1719 D’UHrcY Pills II. 82 A pietty young Kitty, She had 
that could Purr. 

Kitty 3. Short for Kittiwake. 

1806 R. Forsyth Beauties Scotl. IV. 460 Some people are 
fond of eating the young kitties. 

Kitty north, dial, and slang. [Origin uncer- 
tain : ct. Kidcote.} 

1 . A prison, jail, or lock-up; a houseof correction. 

1823 Brockett, Kitty, the house of correction. Newcastle. 

1832 W. Stf.phenson Gateshead Local Poems 28 We had 
a nice tollbooth, . . And in its stead we ve got . , A vile 
pernicious kitty, 1864 Daily Tel. 22 Sept., The Provost 
[of Jedburgh] ordered another man to be taken into custody; 
said the crowd, ‘ If ane gangs t’ the kitty, we’ll a' gang '. 
1888 Monthly Chron. N. C. June 283/1 Wey, man, that’s 
a fine kitty, 

2 . ■'A pool into which each player in a card-game 
puts a certain amount of his winnings, to be used in 
meeting expenses, as for room-rent, refreshments, 
etc.’ {Cent. Diet.') 

1892 Daily Chron. s Mar. 9/2 (Farmer Slang) Five or six 
men playing ‘ Nap ’, with a kitty for drinks, kitty being the 
pool and the payment to it of a half-penny. 

Kitysol : see Kittisol. 

Kive, variant of Keeve, tub, vat. 

Kiver (ki-voi). Ohs. exc. dial. Also 5 kevere, 

7 keuer, keaver, kiever, 8 keever. [app. con- 
nected with Keeve, kive : but the force of the suffix 
is unexplained.] A shallow wooden vessel or tnb. 

eu 1407 in Kennett Par. Ant (1818) II. 212 Et pro novo 
Cowele empto, ix^. Et pro novo Kevere empto, viiii. 1609 
C, Butler Pent. Man. x. i. Wiping the_Bee.s, . .into a keuer 
or other vessel. 1610 Althorp MS. in Simpkinson The 
Washingtons (i860) p. vii, Itm little keavers ..iiij. 1676 
WoRLiDGE Cyder (idgx) log Either a tub or kiever or else 
a .square chest. 1706 PaiLLtPS, Keeve or Keever, a kind 
of Tub. 

1623c. Butler Pern. Plan. (ed. 2) x ii, A Ridder, resting 
vpon Tongs ouer a cleane Pan or Kiuer that will not leake. 
1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. 111 . 1. 129 Divide [the 
milk] into several pans, or leads, or kivers. 17^ — Country 
Housezu. ig Kneading-kiver, or trough, or tub. 1876 S. 
Warzuicksh. Gloss., Kiver. the tub that the butter is made 
up in. 1881 Oafordsh. Gloss. Suppl., Kiver, & trough to 
make dough, butter, &c. in._ 1884 W. Sussex Gaz. 23 Sept., 
Brew vat and stand, oval Kiver, two so-gallon casks. 
Kiver, obs. and dial, form of Coveb sb. and v. 

II Kiwach, another form of Cowagb. 

1876 Harley Mat. Med. (ed, 6) 635 The Kiwach or 
Cowhage Plant.. is a lofty climber. 

II Kiwi (krwi). Also kiwi-kiwi, kivi. [Maori.] 
The native New Zealand name of the Atteryx, 
now commonly used in English. 

183s W. Yate Acc, New Zeal. 58 (Morris) Kiwi— the most 
remarkableand curious bird in New Zealand, i&s* Zoologist 
X. 3409 On the Habits of the Kiwi-kiwi. 1873 Buller 
Birds New Zeal. (1888) I. 237 Last Sunday 1 dined on 
stewed Kiwi, at the hut of a lonely gold-digger. lUd. II. 
313 Old experienced Kiwi-hunters. Ibid. 315 The heights of 
Rangitoto, where.. there exists another Kiwi-preserve. 

Kix, Kixeri, obs. or dial. ff. Kex, -en. 
Kiyaya, variant of Kehaya. 

Ki-yi (kai'yar), v. U.S, colloq. Also ki-hi, 
[Echoic. According to Farmer, of Negro origin.] 
intr. To howl or yelp as a dog, or utter a sound 
compared to this. 


1869 Mrs, Stowe Oldtqzun 332 (Cent.) Hang him [a dog] 
we did, and he ki-hied with a vigor that stiikmgly increased 
the moral effect. 

Hence Ki-yi sb., the howl or yelp of a dog ; a 
whoop ; a shout of exultation. 

1884 Breadzuinnet s 210 You ought to have heard the 
ki-yi 's that followed, 18B6 Detroit Ftee Press 4 Aug. 
(Faimer), Now and then you will hear a joyous ki-yi come 
„ from the direction of a woolly-headed worker. 

Bayn, obs. pi. of Cmv. Kiyth, obs. f, Kithe v. 
KjeX'Ulfln.Ce (kye-rulfin). JMin. [Named in 
1 873, after Prof. Kjeralf, a Noiwegian mineralogist.] 
A variety of Wagnerite, occurring in large ciyslals 
and cleavable masses ; found at Bamle in Norway. 

187s NVatts pict. Chetii. VII. 715 Kjerulfin differs from 
wagnerite, which it resembles in many respects, by contain- 
ing less fluorine and sodium, and more calcium. 

K 1 -, occasional ME. spelling for cl~, as in Math, 
klawe, kleane, klee, for clath {cloth), claw, clean, 
dee, etc. ; now only in words of foreign oiigin. 
TEIla'protliilie. Alin, Obs. [Named m 1811, 
after Pi of. M. H. Klaproth of Beilin.] =Lazdlite. 

1837 Phillips Kiln. 159 Klaprotkhie, a .synonym of 
Azunte. 1832 Ibid, 524 Klaprothine, . .Is found in crystals, 
but more frequently massive. 

Kla'prothite, A/in. [f. as prec. -f -iteI.] 
a. = Klaprothine. b. = Klaprotholitb. 

1872 [see next]. 

Klaprothollte (k]a;pr,?H'tJl3it). A/in. [f. as 
prec. + -LirE. Changed in 1S73 from Klaprothite, 
the name given by Fetcisen in 1S68.] A sulphide 
of bismuth and copper related to Wittichenite, 
occiuTing in steel-grey orthorhombic ciystals. 

1872 G. J. Brush in Dana's Min. App. i. 8 Klaprotholite 
is generally associated with a cohalt-tetrahedrite. . . The 
name klaprothite was given to lazulite by Beudant in 1824, 
we therefore change Petersen's name to klaprotholite. 

II Kleenelbok (kl^-nebpk, klf-nbgk). [S, Afr. 
Du., = little buck (antelope).] A small S. African 
antelope {Cephalophus monticola, Thnnb,), also 
called Bine Duiker. 

1834 Penny Cycl. II. 82 The Kleenebok (A. perpttsilla, 
H. Smith) very improperly called gnevi by M. Desmarest, 
is about a foot high at the shoulder. 1867 Nat. Encycl. I. 
809 The Kleenehoc . . in the thick brushes of South Africa. 
Kleet, variant of Cleat. 

1883 Fisheries Exhib. Catal, 43 Model of Collapsible 
Kleet, for instantly liberating entangled ropes. 

Kleistian (kbi'stian), a. [After Ger. kleistisch 
{klcisiische,kleistsche Jlasche a Leyden jar), f. name 
of Domherr von Kleist, one of the discoverers 
of the properties of the jar : see -AN.] Kleistian 
jar, a Leyden jar. 

1881 Rosenthal Muscles <5- Nerves 31 A simple electric 
shock, such as is afforded by the discharge of a Kleistian jar. 

Kleistogamous, variant of Cleistogajious. 
Blleket, Klene, Klenge: see Clicket, Clean, 
Clenge. 

Klepht (kleft). Also kleft. [ad. mod. Gr. 
/e\(<pr 7 ]s, ancient Gr. KXknrrjs thief.] One of the 
body of Greeks who refused to submit to the 
Turks after the conquest of Greece in the fifteenth 
century, and maintained their independence in the 
mountains. After the war of independence (1831- 
28) those who continued this existence became 
mere brigands. Hence, A brigand, bandit. 

i8zo T. S. Hughes Trav. Sicily, etc. I. vi. 17S Here vve 
pitched OUT tent and dined, but the tatar would not permit 
us to sleep under it for fear of the kleftes or banditti. 1847 
Church in Life <5- Lett. 20 Apr. (1894! ro6 The difficulty of 
the road, . .and the fear of klephts. 1888 Blackie in Times 
7 Apr. 7/2 The assertors of Greek independence . . were, in 
fact, a sort of patriotic brigands, known as klephts. 

Hence Kle'phticG., belonging to orchaiacteristit 
of klephts: Kle-plitism, brigandage. 

1834 Ld. Houghton Mem. Many Scenes, SuUoi to Frank 
(1844) 28 'The Suliot character and method of life.. the rash 
impartiality with which they conducted their klephtic enter- 
prises. 1858 Freeman in W. R. W. Stephens Life (1895) I. 
239 Plenty of evils, peculation, klephti-sm, what not — but 
good stuff at the bottom. 

Klepsydra, variant of Clepsvdba. 

Kleptic (kle'ptik), a. rare’~^. [ad. Gr. nKcn- 
TiE-ds thievish : see next.] Thievish. 

1863 Pall Alall G. 7 Apr., A laugh at the tViefs clever 
impudence and a joke about hU kleptic propensities. 
Klepti'Stic, a. rare-'-, [t. Gr. KheirT-rjs a thief 
-1- -iSTic.] Related to or consisting in stealing. 
1742-3 Fif-lding Phil. Trans. Wks. 1775 IX. 231 Indeed 
theie is a method [of subdividing the guinea] called the 
Kleptistic .,\tux. this is too dangerous. 

KLeptocracy (kleptp’krasi). [f. as next + 
-CBACY.] A ruling body or order of thieves. 

1819 L. Hunt Indicator No. 12 (1822) 1 . 95 Titular orna- 
ments, common to the Spanish kleptocracy. 

Kleptomania (kleptomJ'mia). Also clepto-. 
[f. Gr. «AfwTo-, combining form of teXeirrijs thief v 
Mania.] An irresistible tendency to theft, actu- 
ating persons who are not tempted to it by neces- 
sitous circumstances, supposed by some to be a 
form of insanity. 

1830 Nezu Monthly Mag. XXVIII. 15 Instances of this 
cleptomania are well known to have happened in this 
country, even among the rich and noble. 1861 Critic ig Oct. 
4to Persons .. subject to what has been characterised as 
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‘ Kleptornaiik 1872 Geo. Eliot Middlem. jcxiii, When 
a youthful nobleman steals jewellery we call the act klepto- 
mania. 

Hence Kleptoma'uiac, one affected with klepto- 
mania (also atirib. or as adj. ) ; Klepto'jnanist- 
1861 R. F. Burton Ciiy of Saints 74 The Dakota of these 
regions are expert and cmnng kleptomaniac;. 1874 Mauds- 
LEY Respons, hi Ment. Dis. iii. 82 Many kleptomaniacs 
have .. Been moral imbeciles, 1884 Graphic Christm. No. 
21/1 A kleptomaniac ape. i86a M. B. Edwards John if I 
xliv. (1S76) 321 No moie. .than a kleptomanist can keep his 
fingers off the goods on a shop-counter. 

Klepe, Klepinge, Kley, obs. ff. Clead, 
Cleading, Clay. Kliclt, -er, -et, obs. ff. 
Click, etc. Kling : see Clikg. 
t Kli'llgstoiie. Min. Obs, [ad. G. kiingsteini\ 
= Clinkstone. 

1800 Henry Epii. Chem. (1808) 364 Soda [has been found] 
in basalt ; in pitcli-stone ; and in kling-stone. i8u PiNicrn- 
TON Petral. 1 . 17s Theklingstone employed in the preceding 
experiments was from the Donnersbeig. 

Klino- (klainp), var. of Clino-, as in Minoclast, 
-crocite,-hiimite, -meter -pheeite, ■pinaceid,-rho?nbic, 
etc. ; also Klinocephalic (-st'fe'lik), -cephalotts 
(-se'fal3s),(ri^>., having a saddle-shaped depression 
at the vertex of the skull; hence Kliuoce'phalism, 
-ce'phaly. Klinostat (klai’Hiisttet), a stand on 
which germinating seeds or growing plants are 
placed, and which is made to revolve so as to 
counteract the influence of gravity on their growth. 

1878 Bartley tr. Topinard's Anihrop. v. 177 *K.linoce- 
phalic, skull with vault in form of a saddle. i8fi6 Brandc 
& Cox Diet. Sci., etc., * tClinoineier. 187s Bennett & Dvr r 
tr. Sachs’ Bot. 50 It is uncertain whether they belong to the 
hexagonal 01 the'^klmorhombicsystem. 1855 MAYNE.A'.r/M. 
Lex.y *Klinorhomboid, -rhomboidal. 1880 C. & F._D.\rwin 
Blovem. PI. g-i Seven seeds were allowed to germinate., in 
a ■'klinostat, by which means geotropism was eliminated. 

II Klipdas [S. African Du.] : see Hyrax. 

)| Klipspringer (kli-pspri ■■rja.i), [S. African Du., 
f. klip rock -f springer Springer.] A small S. 
African antelope {Oreotragus saltatrix, or Mano- 
iragus oreotragus), 

*785 G. Forster tr, Spamnan's Voy. Cape G. Hopell. 
224 The klip-springer has obtained the name it bears fiom 
its running with the greatest velocity, and making large 
bounds even on the steepest precipices. 1834 Pringlc A/r. 
Sk. vi. 204 Several species of beautiful 'wild animals — such 
as the quagga, zebra, . . klipspringer. 1883 Macm. Mag. Feb. 
280/r The klip-springer, the little chamois that is so clever 
at eluding dogs and men, 

Klipsteinite (klipstsinait). Min. [Named 
1866 after- Prof. A. von Klipstein of Giessen.] 
A hydrous silicate of manganese and iron, amor- 
phous and of a dark brown colour. 

1868 Dana Min. (ed. 5) sn. 

Kloof (k]«f). [a. Du. kloof (klJf) cleft: see 
Clove sbP'} In tJouth Africa ; A deep narrow 
valley ; a ravine or gorge between mountains. 

1731 Medley Kolhen's Cape G, Hope 11 , 18 The Lion is 
separated from the Table-Hill by a small Kloof, as the 
Dutch call it, i. e. a Cleft or Descent. 1773 Masson in Phil. 
Trans. LXVI. 273 We ascended the mountains by an ex. 
ceedingly steep rugged path, which the peasants call Hotten- 
tot Holland Kloof. 1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. v, 209 Lofty 
hills . . broken by kloofs, or subsidiary dales. 1849 E. E. 
Napier Excurs. S. Afr. II. 20 On a nearer approach, dark 
glens and gloomy ‘kloofs' are found to furrow the mountain 
sides._ attrib. 1899 Rider Haggard Swallosu iv. Her face 
was rich in hue as a kloof lily. 

Klop (kli?p), sb. Also clop. [Echoic ; cf, 
Clip-cloe, and Du. klop, G. klopf. In quot. 1893 
prob. suggested by the Du. word.] The sound of 
the impact of something solid on a hard surface ; 
see quots. Also reduplicated klop-klop, 

1841 J, H, Seal'y Porcelain Tower, Marr. in Mask 206 
A rustle of pig-tails and a klop-klop of [Chinese] ladies’ 
feet. 1834 W. Collins Hide 4- Seek i, He heard the heavy 
clop-clop of thickly-booted feet. 1891 Pall Mall G. 10 Jan. 
s/3 A hard road beats musically to the klop-klop of gal loping 
horse or march of men. 1893 Blackw. Mag. Sept. 444 The 
crack was heard, again followed by the fatal ‘ klop ' [of a 
beast falling]. 

So Klop v., intr. to produce a somewhat hollow 
sound by striking a hard surface. 

1841 J. H. Sealy Porcelain Tower, Hyson Bohea 99 
The sad Bohea, who stay’d awake to weep, Rose from her 
couch, and lest her shoes should klop, ‘Padded the hoof, 
and sought her father’s shop. 

Klopemania (klFup/'mFhnia). [f. Gr. nXon-q 
theft _ Mania,] = Kleptomania. 

1833 in Mayne Expos. Lex . : whence in mod. Diets, 

II Kloster (klij-star). [Ger. : cf. Clostbb,] A 
convent, a monastery (in Germany, Flanders, etc."). 

1844 Longf. Norman Baron iv, Bells, that from the neigh- 
boring kloster Rang for the Nativity. 1878 'Whit her 
Vision Echard 12 On minster tower and kloster cross. The 
westering sunshine fell. 

Klote, Klotte, Klowet (kloyt), Kluke, 
Kliimst, Klyack, Klyfft, Klyppe, etc., obs, 
ff, or var. of Clote, Clot, Clout, Clutch, 
Clumsed, Cluck, Clift, Clip. 

Ku-, an initial combination common to all the 
Teutonic langs. and still retained by most. In 
English, the k is now silent, alike in educated 
speech and in most of the dialects ; but it was 


pronounced app. till about the middle of the 
17th c. In the later 17th and early 18th c., writers 
on pronunciation give the value of the combination 
as = /i?i, In, dn or simple n. The last was prob. 
quite established in Standard English by i 75 °- 
The ?i is still pronounced in some Scottish dialects; 
in others the gnttinal is assimilated to the dental, 
making In-, esp. after vowels, as a tnife, my tnee. 
Knab (nmb), o. Obs. exc. dial. [Imitative : 
cf. Knabble and Knap i/.-] 

1 . trans. To bite lightly, to nibble, 

1668 R. L’Estrange Vis. Quev. (1708) 134 After this 
Manner these Asses Knab and Cuiry one another. 1694 
— Fables 11 , 1 had much lather lie knabbing of crusts . . in 
my own little hole. 1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Wmd-bk , 
Knab, to bite gently and playfully. Hoises knah each 
other when in good temper. 1887 S. Chesh. Gloss., Knab, 
to bite, of a horse. ..‘I r.ither think hey knabs a bit ’. 

2 . inlr. To bite, nibble. Coml. on, npon. 

1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Dogge of JVar Wks. n. 227/2 
He seru’d his Master. . In Holland, Zealand, Brabant. .And 
if his faie were but a Crust, Hee patiently would knab on’t. 
ifiga R. L’Estrange cccxvii. 277 An Ass was Wishing 

.. for .. a Mouthful of Fresh Grass to Knab upon. 

Knab : see Nab sb. and v. 
t Kna’bble, W. Obs. Also 6 knable, 7 
guab(b)le, Babble, [dim. orfreq, of Knab v. : cf 
Du. knahheUn, LG. knabheln (G. knabbern) , also 
Nibble ti.] To bite, gnaw, nibble. Usually ijitr. 
or absol. with at, npon. Hence f Kna-bbling ppL a. 

1567 Drant Horace, Ep. y<i\. Eviij, The puttocke fiom 
the bayied hooke her knabling neb will spare. 1380 Holi y- 
BAND Treas. Er. Tong, Ronger, to knaw, to knabble. 1612 
T. Taylor Comm. Titus iii. 3 No companie freeth it selfe 
but a man may obserue some mens names nibled at, and 
gnabled vpon. 1622 Ward Woe to Dmmkards Serm. (1862) 
159 Take us these little foxes, .for they gnabble our giapes. 
1666 Harvey Morb. Angl. ix. 76 Left as a bone for every 
Readers discretion to knabble at. 1684 Otway A t heist l. i, 
Asses . . are always leady to nabble, because it is theceitain 
way to be nabbled again. 

Knack (nask), sb.^ Forms: 4-6 krtak, 6-7 
kiiacke, 7- knack. [ME. knak : in senses i and 
2 =Du. knak, G. (orig. LG.) knack, knacke (also 
gnacke), knacks, Norw. knak', also Gael, cnao 
(? from Sc.). Of echoic origin : cf. the associated 
Knacks,] 

1 1 . A sharp sounding blow, stroke, or rap. Cf. 
Knap sb.^ 1. Obs. rare. 

c 1380 Sir Ferumb. 4599 Charlis lokedem be-hynde ys bak, 
and saw dele kar many a knak, St myche noyse make. 

2 . A sharp sound or noise such as is made in 
striking a stone with a hai-nmer ; a crack or snap. 

1363-73 Cooper Thpsanrus, Concrepare digiiis, . .to make 
a fillip or knack with the fingers. 1607 Topsell Fonr-f. 
Beasts (1638) 331 [Which] made the bone to return into his 
right place, with such a loud knack or crack, as it might be 
heard a great yay off. 1609 B. Jonson Sit. Worn, i, ji, The 
fellow trims him silently, and has not the knacke with his 
sheeies, or his fingers. 1831 J, Holland Manuf. Metal 1 . 
214 The knack of the fly [used by nail-cutters]. .nearly 
equals in the lapidity of its repetition the ticking of a watch, 
1 3 . A taunt, gibe, sharp lepartee. 6k. Obs. 

1313 Douglas jEneis Dyrectioun 21 Perpetualy bechydit 
with ilk knak. 1360 Rolland Crt. Venus iv. 386 Pointand 
thair hand with mony scorne & knak [S. T. S, ed. prints 
knax], a 1568 in Bannatyne MS. 321/18 Than will thay 
mak at him a knak. 

Knack (ncek), Forms : 4-6 knak, knakke 
{pi. knakkes, 5 knax), 5-7 .knacke, 6- knack, 
(4 gnack(e, 6 neck, 9 naek). [Origin obscure : 
in age and forms agreeing with Knack jiJ.I, and 
possibly the same word; but the connexion of 
sense is not clear.] 

1 . A trick ; a device, artifice ; formerly often, a 
deceitful or crafty device, a mean or underhand 
trick; later esp. an adroit or ingenious method 
of doing something, a clever expedient, a ‘dodge*. 

c 1369 Chaucer Deihe Blaunche 1033 She ne used no 
suche knakkes smale. C1380 Wyclif Wks. (i88o) 184 
Coueitous laweieris wih here gnackis & iapis. a 1^0 Hoc- 
CLEVE De Reg. Princ. 1395 A 1 Jjis. .Is but a iape, who seith, 
or a knak. C1470 Henryson Mot. Fab. v. (,Pa-rl. Beasts) 
xxx, ‘Let be, lowrence ’, quod scho, ‘your courtlie knax’. 
c 1340 Earl Surrey Poems (1854) 68, 1 have found a neck 
I’o keep my men in guard. 1348 Udall Erasm. Par. Luke 
Pref. 13 Swete pleasaunte knackes and conceiptes. 1568 
Jacob ty Esau n. ii. in Hazl, Dodsley II. 214 That ever son 
of thine should play such a lewd knack ! 1384 R. Scot 
Discau. Witcher. xiL xviii. (1886) 225 A knacke to knowe 
whether you be bewitched or no, x66oDial. Torn 4- Dick 
1 If George does not do the knack, Ne're trust good-fellow 
more, a 1677 Barrow Serm. Wks. 1716 1 . 174 Slander 
seemeth . . a fine knack, or curious feat of policy. 1735 Pope 
Ep. Leuiy 155 How should equal Colouis do the knack? 
1829 Carlyle Misc., Germ. Playwrights (1872) II, 91 He 
has some knack, or trick of the trade. 

2 . The ‘ trick ’ of dexterous performance ; an 
acquired faculty of doing something cleverly, 
adroitly, and successfully. (Now the leading sense.) 

1381 Mulcaster Positions v. (1887) 34 They that 'haue 
any naturall towardnesse to write well, haue a knacke 
of drawing to. <rx66x Fuller Worthies {1840I III. 287 
Our Holland had the true knack of translating. 1710 
Shaftesb. Charac. (1737) II. l i. 189 A violent Desire ..to 
know the Knack or Secret by which Nature does all. 17x3 
Steele Guard. No. ro p 6 He who hath no knack at writ- 
ing sonnets. 1824 W. Irving T. Trav. I. 54 He alway.s 


had a knack of making himself understood among the 
women. 1834 Beckford Italy II. xv. 83 Sister Theresa has 
an admirable knack for teaching arithmetic. 1843 Ford 
Handbk. Spain i, 68 Most Spaniards have a peculiar knack 
in making omelettes. 1831 D. Jerrold St. Giles v. 48 'you 
think the knack to do this does you good. 1870 Emerson 
S oc. <5- Solit., Work ij- Days Wks. (Bohn) III. 68 Look up 
the inventors. Each has his own knack. 

b. A ‘ trick ’ of action, speech, etc. ; a personal 
habit of acting or speaking in a particular way. 

1674 N, Faire-ax <5- Selv. To Rdi., If the knack of 
borrowing, or robbing and pilfering lather, gets but a little 
further ground amongst us, ..it will., be harder for an 
English-man to speak hi.s own tongue without mingling 
others with it, than to speak a medly of sundry others with- 
out bringing in his own. 1709 SrrELn Tatter No. 31 P 9 
The Lady.. has only, with a very brisk Air, a Knack of 
saying the commonest Things. 174X Riciiardson Pamela 
(1824) I, 160 , 1 have got such a knack of writing, that whea 
I am by myself, I cannot sit without a pen in my hand. 
i86r Miss Braddon Trail Serpent i. t’, The Sloshy has 
quite a knack of swelling and bursting. 

3 . concr. An ingenious contrivance; a toy, 
trinket, trifle, Knicic -knack. ? Obs. 

1340 Hevwood Four P. P. in Hazl. Dodsley I. 349 Needles, 
thread, thimble, shears, and all sucli knacks. 1396 Shaks. 
Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 67 "Why ’tis a cockle or a walnnt-shejl, 
A knacke, a toy, a tricke, a babies cap : Away with it. 
a 1677 Barrow Serm. (1683) II. vii, 104 Springs, and 
wheels, and such mechanick knacks. 17x3 tr. C'tess 
D'Aunoy's Wks. S 57 A Thousand pretty Knacks .. which 
she made with Fish-Bones and Shells, with Reeds and 
Rushes. 1825 Lamb Elia Ser. 11. Supei annuaied Man, All 
the glittering and endless succession of kn.acks and gew- 
gaws. 1863 Cou orN Clarke Shaks. Char. xLv. 360 The 
pedlar’s knacks and gaudy trash [Wint. T. iv. iv.] absoib 
Mopsa’s whole gloating vision. 

t b. A choice dish ; a delicacy, a dainty. Obs. 
1548 Udall, elc. Erasm, Par. Maik vlii. 56 The knackes 
and junckettes of the Rhetorici.an.s, the royall dishes of the 
Philosophers. 1392 Greene Disc. Coosnage m. 10 Hee 
wanted no ordinal ie good fare, wine and other knackes, 
x6i6 SuRFL. & Markh. Country Farme 574 The flower of 
meale, ..whereof the pasterers..doe make wafers, and such 
like daintie knackes. 1642 Milton Apol. Smect. i. 'Wks. 
(1851) 283 (tr. Horace Sat. i. i, 24) As some teachers give 
to Boyes Junkets and Knacks, that they may learne apace. 

t c. An ingeniously contrived literary composi- 
tion ; a quaint device or conceit in writing, Obs. 

1603 Camden Rem., Rythincs 26 Our Poets hath their 
knacks . . asEcchos, Achtostiches, Serpentine verses [etc.]. 
1641 Denham Petit, to Five Members 41 All those pretty 
knacks you compose— Alas 1 wh.at are they but poems in 
prose? 1644 Bulwer C/trVt>«, 98 Ovid that grand Master 
of love knacks, x66o H. More Myst. Godl. x. xiii. 532 You 
. . reproach them . . th.-it they have not taken up your 
Allegorical knacks. 

4 . local. = Kibn-baby. See also Neck 2. 

1813 Ellis Brand’s Pop. Antig. 1 . 443 note, At 'Werington, 
in Devonshire, . .when a farmer finishes his reaping, a small 
quantity of the ears of the last corn are twisted or tied 
together into a curious kind of figure, . . which is called 
‘ a knack '. 

5 . attrib. and Comb., as knack-maker, -shop’, 
t knack-hardy a., bold in the use of trickery. 

1349 Coverdale, etc. Erasm. Par. 2 Pet.pSi They . . con- 
temne those that be set in public authoritie, being knacke 
hardie and shameless. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 783 
Not one dare be so knack-hardy as to break into their 
friends and fcllowes fence and enclosure. 1649 Mcrcurius 
Aulicus {T/iomasson Tracts (B. M.) Vol. 438 No. a. 14) 
Resolved by the supreme knack-makers that a knack be 
brought in for settling the college of 'Westminster. 01x700 
B. E. Diet. Cant. Crezu, Knacks, or Toie.s, a Knack-shop, 
or Toy-shop. 

Knack (nxk), v. Also 4-7 knacke, 5-6 knak. 
[In senses 2 and 3 = Du. knakken (first in Kilian), 
MHG. knacken (also gnacken), MLG. knaken 
(hence prob. Sw. knaka, Da. knage) ; cf. also Sw. 
kndeka, Da. knmkke, Norw. knekkja, to break, 
snap. Of echoic origin : cf. Clack, Cback.] 
f 1 . intr. To deal (sharp sounding) blows. Obs. 
Cf. Knack 1 i. 

1S7S R. B. Appius ij- Virg. in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 121 Nay 
tlien, by the mass, it's time to be knacking. 

2 . Irans. To strike (things 01 their parts) together 
so as to produce a sharp abrupt noise ; to gnash 
(the teeth) ; to snap (the fingers). Now dial. 

c 1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon xix, 406 He knocked his 
teeth for angre. 1377 H. Rhodes Bk. Nurture in Babees 
Bk. 79 Cast not thy hones vnder the Table, nor none see 
thou doe knack. x6ii Cotgr., Matassiner des mains, to 
moue, knacke, or waggle the fingers, like a lugler. 1733 
E. Chicken Collier % Wedd, (Northumbld. Gloss.), The pipes 
scream out her fav’rite jig, She knack’d her thumbs and stood 
her trig. 

f b. To break or crack with a sharp sound. [Cf. 
Swed. knacke-brod, a sort of biscuit or cracknel.] 
X562 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 66 Knak me that nut. iS 73 " 
80 Baret Alv. K 85 To knacke, or breake a_nut. 

3 . inlr. To make a sharp abrupt noise, as when 
stones are struck together. Now dial. 

1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor, 1276 Knacking (as it were) 
with his fingers over his head. 16x7 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis ? 
§ 20 IL they can heare their beads knacke vpon each other. 
1646 Fuller Wounded Cause. (1841) 282 Sheep, .fly without 
cause, scared (as some say) with the sound of their own 
feet : their feet knack because they fly, and they fly becau.^ 
their feet knack. 18. . Colliers' Pay Week in Brockett N.C. 
Gloss., He jumps, and his heels knack and rattle. 

■f 4 . trans. To ‘ break * (notes : see Bbeak v. 2 h. 
Note jiJ.) ; to sing with trills or runs ; to sing in a 
lively or ornate manner, to ttill forth. Obs^ 
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c 1380 Wyclif (1880) ig2 bre or fouie proude & 

lecherous, loiellib schuUen knacke pe most deuout seruyce 
hat noman schal here he sentence . . & hanne btrumpatis & 
henys preisen sire iacke or hobbe, . .how smale hei knacken 
here notis. _ci388 in Wyclif s Sel. /KAj. III. 482 God seib 
not hat he is blessid ha-t syngus or knackus swete notis. 
c 1460 Townelcy Myst. .xiii. 659 For to sing vs emong right 
as he knakt it, I can. 

t b. intr. T o sing or si^eak in a lively manner ; 
to ' descant Obs. 

<21529 Skelton Agsl. Comely Coystrowne Wks. 1843 I. 15 
Curyowsly he can both counter and knak of Martyn Swart 
and all hys mery men. 

c. intr. To talk finely or mincingly. dial. 

1674-91 R.'iY N. C. Words, Knack, to speak finely. And 
it is used of such as do speak in the Southern dialect. 1825 
Brockett, Knack, to speak affectedly, to ape a style 
beyond the speaker’s education. 1855 Robinson Whitby 
Gloss, s. V., She knacks and knappers like a London miss. 

f 5. irans. To mock, taunt. Obs. (chiefly .yc.). 

C142S Wyntoun Cron. viir. x. 1728 This Kyng Edward 
all wyth gawdys Knakkyd Robert the Brws wyth frawdis. 
<21500 Rails Raving ii. 371 Thai wyll men. .scorn & knak. 
252^ Douglas JBneis ir. iii. fii.] 13 A multitude Jong 
TToianis Byssy to knak and pull the presoneir. 

t Kna-ckatory. Obs. rare. A shop for knick- 
knacks. Cf. Knick-knackatory. 

2709 Brit. Apollo II. No. 56. 3/2 You keep a Knackatory. 

Aiiackev ^ (nte'ksi). [f. Knack v. 4 - -er 1 .] 

1 1. One who sings in a lively manner. Obs. 

<12380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 191 3 if h^s knackeris excusen 
hem bi song in he olde lawe. 

2. Something that makes a sharp cracking noise; 
sfee. a castanet. Now dial. 

26.. Middleton & Rowlly Span. Gipsy iii. ii. Our 
knackers are the fifes and drums. Our knackers aie the 
shot that fly. 2647 R. Stapylton yuvenal 220 Castinetta’sj 
knackers of the form of chesnuts, used to this day by the 
Spaniards in then dances. _ 2649 W. Cavendish VarieUe 
III. 43 A Bachanalian dancing the Spanish Morisco, with 
knackers at his fingers 2877 Lmc. Gloss., Knackers, 

flat pieces of wood with which children beat time. 

t Knacker-. Obs, [Cf. Knack i.] A 
trickster, deceiver. 

C2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 156 He hat. .can helpe to anoie 
a pore man by knackis or chapitris . .siche knackeris ben as 
proude of here veyn kunnynge as lucifer. 

Knacker^ (ns’koi). [Origin obscure. In 
sense i, the knacker may orig. have made only the 
knacks or smaller articles belonging to harness, 
and hence have taken his name ; but this is doubt- 
ful, as is also the connexion of sense 2 .J 

1. A harness-maker; a saddler, dial. 

2573 Tusslk klusb. (1878) 137 Plowwiite, cartwrite, knacker 
and smith. 2622 F. Markham Bk. War tti. iv. § 6 . gd 
Men of these trades, as Codders, or Knackers, Cartwrights, 
Smiths, and the like. 2692 Ray S. <5- £. Country W ords 
104 A Knacker, One that makes Collars andother Furniture 
for Cart-horses. Mod. Northampton Dial., You must take 
this collar to the knacker's to be altered, it wrings the 
horse’s shoulders so much. 

[Ainsworth Bat. Diet, (1736) has ‘A Knacker, Rcstio', 
(Resiio is a ropemaker.l Johnson (2755) has Knacker 
‘ I. A maker of small work' (quoting 1573 above). '2. A rope, 
maker ’ (quoting .‘Ainsworth). Craig 1847 has ‘ A maker of 
knacks, toys, or small work j a rope-maker ; a collai -maker’. 
.\!1 these dictionary-e.xplaiiations or misunderstandings seem 
to arise out of the sense ‘ harness-maker ’.] 

2. One whose trade it is to buy worn out, dis- 
eased, or useless horses, and slaughter them for 
their hides and hoofs, and for making dog’s-meat, 
etc. ; a horse-slaughterer. 

2822 sporting Mag. XXXIX. 209 He was a knacker 
\iiote, A purchaser of worn-up horses]. 2824 Monthly Plas;. 
LVII. log The nackers’ and catgut-makers’ yards. 2875 
Helps Soc. Press, ii. 9 Four or five hundred horses aie 
carried to the knacker’s yard each week in London. 

b. One who buys old houses, ships, etc., for 
the sake of their materials, or what can be made 
of them. 

2890 Times 23 Aug. 4/6 Worm-eaten hulks . . sent by ship 
knackers to find freight or a grave in the North Atlantic. 
28^ Daily News 2 Feb. 3/1 The old house knacker was, bad 
enough, . . hut he was innocence itself, compared with the 
new house knacker that has risen up. Ibid. 12 June 8/4 
Lovers of old London have been grieved by the news that 
No. 47, Leicester-sqiiare . . where the painter [Reynolds] 
lived and worked . . was to be made over to the house- 
knackers. 

3. transf. An old worn-out horse, dial. 

2864 Mayhew Gennati Life 1 . 127 Such spavined knackers. 
2867 OuiDA Under Two Flags (1890) 122 'I'he famous Eng- 
lish horse was dead beat as any used-up knacker. 

Knackery (nae-kari). [f. prec., sense 2 : see 
-EBY.] A knacker’s yard. 

2869 E. A. Pakkes Bract. Hygiene (ed. 3) 114 Evidence to 
show that the workmen in knackeries are in no way injured. 
2888 W. Williams Veterin. Med, (ed. 5] 765 Dogs that fre- 
quent knackeries and slaughter-houses. 

t Knaxking, t^bl. sb. Obs. [f. Knack v. + 
-ING 1 .] The action of the verb Knack in various 
senses. 

<.■2380 Wyclif Wks. (1880) 9 Veyn songis and knackynge 
and barpynge. C2388 in Wyclif s Sel. Wks. III. 484 pai 
wole no ferber Jjen holy writte and olde semtus teche, for no 
newe knackynge of sotile cavellaciones. 2548 W. Patten 
Bgp. Scotl. in Arb. GarnerWLji Knakkynge of headstones 
in every pew. 1607 Topsell Serpents (1658) 633 A certain 
significant noise, made by knacking of the fingers. 2644 
Bulwer Ckirol. 176 To compresse the middle-finger with 
the Thumbe by their complosion., .This knacking with the 
Fingers. 


+ Kna’Cking,///. a. Obs. [/. as prec. + -ing'-^.] 
That knacks : m senses of the verb. Knacking 
earnest, downright earnest. 

2496 Dives <S- Paup. (W. de W.) i. li.\. 102/1 Thiscuiyouse 
knackynge songe of the vycyouse mynystres in the chirche. 
2526 Skelton Magnyf. 33 Fel. Here you not howe this 
gentyiraan mockys. Lyb. Ye, to knackynge ernyst what an 
it preue ? _ a 2553 Udvli. Royster D. iii. it (Arb.) 41 Sure, 
the partie is in good knacking earnest. 2644 Bolwer Chiron. 
82 This knacking adjunct of expression. Plod. Vorksk, 
Dial., Fie is a knacking sort of talker. 

tKna'Ckisli, a. Obs. rare. [f. Knack j<5.2 + 
-ish l.J Characterized by knacks or tricks ; artful, 
tricky ; artificial. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. i.x. vlii. Beating the Air with 
knackish forms of gracious speeches and vain giandilo- 
quence. 1694 S. S. Loyal ^ Impart. Satirist 20 With 
knackish Prayer he does the Poor undoe: So Cain could 
Sacrifice and Murder too. 

Hence f Kna’cRishness, artificiality. 

2660 H. More Myst. Godl. x. xiv, A set Imrm will pre- 
vent all Pride and knackishness, and preserv'e the puhlick 
worship in its due reverence and honour. 

Knacky (nte'ki), a. Also 8 nacky. [f. Knack 
sb.‘^ + -Y.] Characterized by or having a knack ; 
artful, clever, adroit, ingenious. 

2720 Ruddiman Gloss. Douglas’s Virgil s.v. Knak, A 
knacky man; i.e. witty and facetious. 2719 Hamilton 
ond Ep. Ramsay xi, Mony a bonny nacky tale. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knacky, ingenious, fond of knick-knacks. 
2880 fubilee of Rez\ IV. Orr Fenaveck 72 His sermons — 
often exceedingly knacky in their division— were always 
logical in their structure. 2900 Daily Nezus n Jan. 7/3 He 
stoops, with his back to the derailed trucks, and with a 
knacky sort of jerk gets them on the line again. 

Knag (uKg), shy Forms: 5 knage, 5-7 
knagge, 5 , 9 knagg, 6 - kuag. [ME. knag or 
knagge = G. (orig. LG.) knagge knot, peg, etc., 
whence prob. Da. knag, Sw. knagg. Gael, cnag 
may be from Sc. Knag v. and Knagged, regarded 
as derivatives of this word, are evidenced before it.] 

1. A short sptir or stiff piojection from the 
trunk or branch of a tree, as the stunted dead 
branch of a pine or fir; hence, a peg or hook for 
hanging anything on. 

C2440 Syr Gowghter 194 in Utterson Early Poetry I. 169 
He made prestes and clerkes to lepe on cragges, Monkes 
and freres to hong on knagges. cx^oBone Flor. 1795 Take 
here the golde in a bagg, I schall hyt hynge on a knagg, At 
the schypp horde ende. 2483 Cath. Angl. 204/2 A knage. 
* 535 . Lyndes.vy Saiyre 3090 (Bannatyne SiS.) It will hurt 
bettir,. .Richt now, quhen ye hing on a knag. 2662 in Pit- 
cairn Crim, Trials HI. 605 It wes hung wp wpon an knag. 

28.. Hogg Tales Sk. (1838) III. 250 Where is my cloak'! 
..It is hanging on one of the wooden knags in the garret. 

1 2. One of the knobs or points of a stag’s horn; 
a tine. Obs. 

1578 Banister Hist. Man i. 3 Shaipe but not so slender, 
as the knagge of a hartes home. 2602 Holland Pliny II. 
324 The ashes of Harts horn senteth . . the very tip and 
points of the knags are thought more effectuall. 2603 — 
Plutarch's Mor, 1276 WoonderfuU homes for bignesse, and 
most dangerous by reason of their sharps and__branching 
knagges. 2657 W. Coles Adam in Eden ccxxxviii, [Leaves] 
gashed in on both sides into three or four gashes, and pointed 
.It the ends, resembling the Knaggs of a Bitcks-horne. 

3, A knot in wood, the base of a bianch. 

*553 W. Watklman Far die Facions i. iii. 37 Trees .. ofa 
wondrefull heigth, sraothe, and without knagge or knotte. 
1639 T. de Grey Compl. Horsem. 41 If the staffe have 
knags or knots upon it. 2706 Phillips, Knag, a Knot in 
Wood. 2852 Seidel Organ 44 The knots and knags in the 
wood are glued over with leather. 

4. A pointed rock or crag. 

2552 Huloet, Knagge, rc<?/«AM'. _ 2825 Brockett, 
pointed rocks, or rugged tops of hills. 

JLxLOig, sb,'^ Sc. [Origin uncei tain : cf. Noggin.] 
A small cask or barrel ; a keg. 

<t 2585 Polwart Fly ting - w. Montgomerie 790 Buttrie bag, 
fill knag 1 thou will rag with thy fellows. 2596 Compt Bulk 
Dav. Wedderburne (S. H, S.) 46 Ane Knag of Vinacre. 2703 
Rules Edin. Fire Co. m Maitland Hist, Edinb. v. (1753) 329 
Threttie se.x Stings with Knags, .whereof sex standing full 
of Water. 2^4 W. Tabras Poems 8 (Jam.) To slock our 
drouth's a knag o’ berry brown. 

Hence Kna'g'g'ie (dim.), a small wooden vessel 
(of the capacity of a pint or so) with an upright 
handle. 3’<r. 

f Knag, sb.^ Sc. Obs. The Woodpecker. 

1639 Sir R. Gordon Gen. Hist. Earls Sutherland 3 In 
these flforests . . steares or Stirlings, lair-igigh or knag (which 
is a foull like unto a paroket or parret, which makes place 
for her nest with her heck in the oak tree). 1769 De Foe's 
Tour Gt. Brit. IV. 262. 

t Knag, V- Obs. Also 5 gnagr- [f. Knag j^.i] 
trans. To hang, fasten up, 

23.. Gaxu. <5- Gr. Knt. 577 Greuez With polaynez piched 
Jier-to, . . Ahoute hi.s knez knaged wyth knotez of golde. 
c 2450 Cozi, Myst. xlL (Shaks. Soc.) 384 Sweche schul ben . . 
gn^gyd up by the gomys tyl the devyl doth hem gione. 

Kuag, etc,, early var. Nag v ., etc. 

tKna'ggedy «- Obs. Also 5 gnaggid. [f. 
Knag JiJ.f -f -ed 2 .] Furnished with protuberances, 
knobs, or knots ; knobbed, toothed, jagged. 

c 2400 Destr. Troy 4973 A tre, l>at was tried, all of tru 
gold, ..And frut on yt fourmyt fairest of shap, Of mony 
kynd hat was knyt [ed. 1874 kuj't], knagged aboue. c 2430 
Virg. ind Compl, gj in Pol,, Rel. ^ L. Poems 21 1 Thou 
scourge maad of ful tou^ skyn, Knottid & gnaggid, 1602 
Holland Pliny xi. xxxvii, In some she hath made them 


[horns] knagged and branched, as in Deere. 1632 R. H. 
Arraignm. Whole Creature v. 32 A knagg’d stafie, 2721 
J. Petiver in Phil. T?ans. XXVII. 394 Narrow, knagged 
Ala tern. 

Knaggy (nte’gi), a. [f. Knag + -y.] 
Abounding in pointed protuberances, knobs, or 
knots ; knotty, rough, rugged. 

2552 Huloet, Knaggye, or full of knagges, scopulosus. 
2569 Stocker tr. Dtod, Sic. iii. xv. 131 The place was . . so 
knaggy and hanging that the wayes were inaccessible. 
2647^ Fuller Good Th. in Worse T. (1841) 153 The head of 
a flail, or flagel, knaggy and knotty, 2729 Hoole Comenius' 
Vis. World (1777) 38 'The elke . . hath knaggy horns. 1853 
G. Johnston JVat. Hist. E. Bord. 1 . g6 Old bushes.. all 
knaggy and wormed. 

Hence Kna'g'giuess. 

2727 Bailey vol. II, Knagginess, fulness ofKnots, as Wood. 
Knaif, etc., obs. Sc. form of Knave, etc. 
i" Knaifatic, a. Sc. Obs. nonce-ved. [f. knaif. 
Knave, after dogmatic, etc.] Of the condition or 
character of a knave ; low-born ; knavish. 

c 2550 Lyndesay PederCoffeis 33 Knaifatic coff misknawis 
him sell, Quhen he gettis in a furrit goun. 

t Knal. Obs. rare—^. [Echoic : cf. G. knall 
loud report, blow (hence Da. knald, Sw. knall), 
Du. knal', cf. Knell sb. Mod. dial. (Lincolnsli. 
etc.) has knoiul, knoll in same sense,] A stroke, 
knock, esp. on the head. 
c 2380 Sir Ferumb. 463’* On hyn heued y 3eue he a knal. 
Knap (nmp), sbPl- Forms: a. i ensepp, onepp, 
1-2 cnasp, 6 knappe, (kuape), 7 knapp, 6- knap, 
(7, 9 nap). / 3 . knop. [OE. cnsej){p, top, summit 
(of a hill) ; perh. cognate with ON. knaff-r'ktxoh, 
head of a stick, button, etc. (see Knop sb.i-). Irish, 
Gael., and Welsh cnap, knob, knop, boss, button, 
lump, knap, hillock, knoll, may be from Norse or 
Eng.] 

1 . The head, crest, or summit of a hill ; a small 
hill, hillock, or knoll ; a rising ground ; a short 
steep ascent. Chiefly dial. (Cf. Knob sb!k. Nab.) 

n. c 2000 dSLi'Ric Exod. xix. 20 Drihten eode uppan hies 
miintes cna;p. c 2000 Ags, Gosp. Luke iv. 29 Hig . . laiddon 
hine ofer 'Sees muntes cniepp. 2538 Leland Ilin. I. 209 'The 
Caitelle. .st3nditb.,on the very Kuape of an highe Hille, 
stepe up eche way. 2600 F. Walklr 5 /. Mandeville 102 b, 
Three men setting vp a poast, vpon a little knap close by 
the high-way. 1685 xst Cejit, Hist. Springfield (1899) II. 
176 To the first Pine Tree upon the knap or Hill by Stony 
Brooke side. _ 2778 Eng. Gazetteer (ed. 2) s. v. Knebveorth, 
Its situation is on a hill or knap, from whence it has its 
name. 2876 T. Hardy Etkclberta II. xlvi. 235 ‘Now 
where’s the inn!’ said Mountclere. ..‘Just on the knap’, 
Sol answered. 2887 CycL Tour, Club Gaz. 215/2 With the 
exception of a sleepish knap on leaving the Doubs Valley, 
..the road was good and nearly Jeyel, 2893 (D. [Couch] 
Delect. Duchy 19 A.. pathway.. lYincling.. around the knap 
of a green hill. 

/S. a 2548 Hall Chron., Hen. VI, 136 The Joune of 
Auraunches, standyng upon the knop of an hill, 2623 
Bingham Xenophon 62 There remained yet a little knop 
aboue them., where the enemies guards did sit. 

^■Jig, Knap of the case (obs. Rogues’ C««^), the head 
or goodman of the house. [Doubtfully placed here.] 
c 2550 Dice-Play (Percy Soc.) 29 The knapp of the case, 
the goodman of the house calleth secretly unto him the 
third person. Ibid. 34 .A. reward unto her by knap of the 
case, Sc the cut-throats Ills accomplices. 

Knap, sbx' Obs. exc. dial. Also 9 nap. [Echoic: 
goes with Knap : cf. Knack sb. and v,, and 
Sw. knapp. Da. knep, a rap, fillip. Gael, cnap, 
a sharp blow, may be from Sc.J 

1 . An abrupt stroke or blow; a smart knock. 

1:2400 Destr. Troy Mony strokes, ..ho stithe men 

hym gefe, Till h® knight, vndur knappis, vppon knes fell. 

24.. Sir Benes (MS. N) 1895-1-4, I wol fonde to 5eue he 
a knap. 2535 Stewart Cron. Scot. I. 143 At that counter 
wes mony crvvell knap. 2575 Turberv. Faulconrie 100 
You myght chaunce to catch a knappe of hir beake. 2603 
Owen Pembrokeshire (1892) 280 , 1 have by it gotten store 
of Knappes on my head and shoulders'. 2737 Ramsay Scot. 
Prov. (1750) log When the lady lets a pap, the niessan gets 
a knap. i8z8 Craven Dial., Knap, a blow, 
b. Tlie sound of a sharp blow. 

2870 Lubbock Orig. Civilis. ix, (1875) 40S Sounds . . The 
collision of hard bodies.. as dap, rap, tap, knap, snap. 

2 , The clapper of a mill- 

2632 J. Taylor (Water P.) A Thiefe Wks. (1630) ii. 119/2 
A fel low., hearing neither noyse of knap or tiller, Laid 
downe his come, and went to seeke the miller, 
f 3 . A cheating trick with dice : see q^uots. s. v. 
Knapping vbl. sb. Obs. 

<22658 Cleveland Wks. (i 6 Sil 200 Doublets? or Knap? 
The Cog ! low Dice ? or high ? a 2680 Butler Rene. (1759) 
I. 83 Engages blind and senseless Hap 'Gainst High, and 
Low, and Slur, and Knap. 

Knap, variant form of Knop sb.^ and 2. 

Knap v.I Now dial. Forms : a. 5- 

knap, 5-6 knapp, 9 nap. ) 3 . 5-7 knop. [Echoic, 
going with Knap sb .^ ; cf. Du, and G. (orig. LG.) 
knappen to crack, crackle, etc. ; to break (a thing) 
with a sharp crack. Gael, cnap to strike, knock, is 
prob. from Sc, As in the case of other words that 
express an action by an imitation of its sound, the 
sense diverges in various directions, according as 
the sound or the action is prominent. In knack 
we think more of the sound, in knap of the stroke 
and its result.] 

156-3 
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KNAPSCALL. 


KNAP. 

1 . imm. To strike with a hard short sound ; to 
knack, knock, rap. 

a. c 14.70 Hunrvson Mor. Fai, ix. {Woiy^- Fox) lii, Thow 
can knap doun caponis on the iiicht. 1550 Covcrdale 
Sfiir. Perle vi, (1588)63 Theheuenlyscholemasterknappeth 
vs on the lingers, til we apprehend and learne his will. 
i6i6 Bacon Sylva-^ 133 Knap a pair of Tongs some depth 
within the Water, and you shall hear the Sound of the 
tl'ongs well. 189s CwocK-CTT Men 0/ Moss -Hags iii. 27 It 
was ever his wont . . to knap his toes on the edge of the step. 

/ 3 , C1460 Toivuekji Mjrsi, xxi. 408, I can my hand vpLefe 
and knop out the skalys. 

b. a/fsoL or mtr. 

IS3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 467 This Gregour gaif him 
feild, ..knappit on quhill mony ane wes keild. i676_ Wise- 
man Surff. VII. V. (R,),The people standing by heard it knap 
in, and the patient declared it by the ease she felt. 1886 
Gd. Words 86 The noise my crutches made knap, knapping 
up and down the deck. 

2 . trails. To break into parts or pieces with a 
sharp cracking sound ; to snap or break by a smart, 
blow. Now used of the breaking of flints or of 
stones for the roads : cf. Knappeu 3 . 

*S 3 S CoVERDALE Ps. xlvli.], g He hath knapped the speare 
in sonder, a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 I. 147 
Rockettis war rent, typettis war tome, crounis war knapped. 
1647 Fanshawe Pastor Fido (1676) 120 Pil'd in one heap 
dogs slain, spears knapt, men wounded. 1648 Herrick 
Hesper., Bracelet to Julia, 'Tis hut silke that bindeth thee. 
Knap the thread and thou art free. 1820 J. Cleland 
Glasgow 107, 330 persons knapping stones for the road. 
1862 Instructor 1. 122 Picking up flints and knapping them, 
as the method of breaking them is called. 

167s Dcpos. Cast. York (Sin tees) 218, 8 halfe crownes, 
..the said Auty dipt that night, for she heard the knoping 
of them, being in the next room. 

b. intr. To break off short ; to snap. 
iS4SAscham Toxoph. u. (Arb.) in The string .. beynge 
sore twined must nedes knap in sunder. 1623 GouGC.SVr/«. 
Extent God's Provid. § 15 The Summier . . being over- 
burdened, .knapt suddenly asunder in the midst. 

3 . trails. To break off by a smart blow, stroke, 
or tap ; to strike or knock off. 

1600 Holland Livy 1. liv. 38 With his rod.. he knapt 
of the uppermost heads and tops of the popples. 1710 
T. Fuller Pharm. Exiemff 170 A Scorbutic Foment., 
knappeth off the sharp points of the Salt. 1830 Galt 
Lawrie T. iv. i. (1849) 143 He took the cigar from his lips, 
and knapped off the ashes. 

4 . To utter smartly; to talk, chatter (a language) : 
= Cback V. 5. Also mtr. Sc. and iiort/i, dial. 

In quot. 1886 said of the stonechat, ‘so called from the 
similarity between its alarm note and the striking together 
of two pebbles ’ (Swainson Prav. Names Brit. Birds iS8^h 
1581 J. Hamilton Facile Treat., Quest, Ministers xiii. 
King James the fyfc, .. hering ane of his subjectis knap 
suddrone, declarit him ane traiteur. 1681 Colvil Whigs 
Supplic, I. (i6gs) 56 Like Highland Lady’s knoping speeches. 
C1690 Lhitoun Addr. to Prince of Orange in Watson 
Coll. Sc. Poems (1706) i. 20 English Andrew, who has Skill, 
To knap at every word so well.. 1812 Scott Let, to Morritt 
29 Nov. in Lockhart, He answered, .that he could knap 
English vith_any one. 1816 — Old Mart, vii, Ilka auld 
wife in the chimley-neuk will he for knapping doctrine wi’ 
doctors o’ divinity. x886 Mary Linskill Haven under Hill 
II. xi. 147 There was a stone-chat knapping out its song. 
Kuap (nssp), Now dial. [Cf. Gnap v. 
and Knab v. ; also Du, and G. (orig.LG.) knappen 
to crack, snap, bite, which unites the senses of this 
and the prec. In Eng. also, the sense ‘snap ’ seems 
to unite this with sense 2 of Knap w.l See also 
Knep w.] 

intr. and trans. To bite in a short or abrupt way; 
to snap ; to nibble. 

IS7S Turberv. Faulconrie If she chaunce to knappe 
or byte at the sticke let hir bite hardly. 1596 Shaks. 
Merck. V. in. i. ro As lying a gossip.. as euer knapt ginger. 
i6i_i CoTGR., Brouter, to brouze j to knap, or nible off the 
sprigs, buds, barke &c., of plants. 1617 Janita Linguarttm 
22 Mules knap one another. 1721 Strype Eccl. Mem. I. i. 
xxxi. 222 These Elyot compared to a galled horse . . alway.s 
knapping and kicking at such examples and sentences as 
they felt sharp. 2819 W. Tennant Papistry Storm'd 
(1827) 52 Some knapp’d awa' at kehbuck-stumps. i8ai 
Clare Vill. Minstr. II. 106 Horses .. turn’d to knap each 
other at their ease, 

Knap, obs. form of Nap sh. and v. 
t Kua’p-bottle. Iferb. Obs. The Bladder- 
campion, Silene injlata, so called from its inflated 
calyx which snaps when suddenly compressed. 

1640 Parkinson Theai. Bot. 263 Some with us call it 
Knap bottle, and others Spatllng or Frothy Poppy. 
Knape. Obs. exc. dial. Eorms : i cnapa, 
2-3 cnape, 3-6 (8 diall) knape, 6 Ac. kaaip, 
7 (9 dial.) knap. [OE. cnapa ~ OFris. knapa, 
Q'i}'Q..knapoip!nO\x.knape,T)v.. / 5 «c!t^),MLG. (hence 
MHG.) knape, ON. knapi (ODa. and OSw. knape) 
!— OTeut. *knapon~. The ulterior etym. and 
relation to OE. cnafa, knave, are uncertain: see 
note to Knave.] 

tl. A male child, a boy (= Knave sh, i) ; a lad, 
young man, youth, fellow. Obs. 

c 1000 jElfric Gen. xxi, 19 Heo of j>am sealde ham cnapaii 
drincan, ctzoo Ormin 4106 To dippenn swa he cnapess 
shapp. c 1250 Gen. 4- Ex. 2573 De knapes to deade giuen. 
And leten Se mayden childre linen. cx’^Arth. ffMerl. 
7821 Ac right now a litel knape To Bedingham com with 
tape, 13. . Gaw. ^ Gr. Knt, 2136 pa^e he be a sturn knape. 
■f 2 . A man-servant, male attendant, ‘ man’ : 
= Knave sb. 2. Obs. 


c 1000 AIlfric Gen. xxii. ig Abraham ha Jecyrde sona to 
hys cnapum. crooo Ags. Gasp. Matt. viii. 6 Min cnapa 
lio on minum huse lama, c 1250 Gen. ^ Ex. 477 His knape 
wende it were a der. 1390 Gower Conf. III. 321 This 
cherles knape Hath lad this maiden ther he wolde. 1508 
Dunbar Tua Mariit VFenien 125, I dar nought keik to the 
knaip that the cop fillis. 1513 Douglas xii. ii. 87 
The byssy knaipis and verlettis of his stabill. 

b. dial. A thatcher’s requisite. (See quots.) 
X764 Burn Poor Laws 127 The thatchers to this day have 
an instrument that holds their straw, which they call a 
knape. 1895 East Anglia Gloss., Knape or Knave, the 
frame which contains the straw which is carried up the ladder 
to the thatcher. 

3 . As term of contempt or reprobation (also 
jocularly); A rascal, rogue, knave: = Knave yil'. 3. 
Obs. exc. dial. 

0:1450 Lydg. Merita Missce 190 Prowde kuapys. That 
make in holy chyrche lapis. 1513 Douglas jEneis ix. ix. 
77 Turnus..Thus dyd hym chyde: O cative rakles knaip. 
a 1553 Udall Royster D. v. vi. (Arb.) 88 Good night Roger 
olde knaue, knaue, knap. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., 
A Knap, a person not strictly honest. . . ‘ A regular knap '. 

4 . allrib., as f knape child (= Knave-child). 
CX20Q Ormin 7903 Forr cnapechild is afledd wel Affterr 

weppmanne kind, c 1250 Gen. A- Ex. 2585 Euerilc knape 
child of 3 at kin, ben a-non don 3 e flod wi3-in. 

Knapholt, knappald, var. Knapple sb. Obs. 
t Kna'ppan. Obs. [Welsh cnapan, deriv. of 
cnap knob, lump, round piece.] An old Welsh 
game in which a wooden ball was hurled through the 
air by successive players, each side endeavouring to 
drive it as far as possible in one direction ; also the 
ball with which this game was played. 

. *573 Phaer Mncid vii. vtarg., This play is yet used 
in Wales, and the ball is called Knappan. 1603 Owen 
Pembrokeshire (1892) 271 Of these Knappan dales in 
Penbrokshere there were wont to be fyve in nomber. Ibid. 
273 There is a rounde bowle piepared..of some massye 
wood, . . and should be boyled in tallow, for to make it 
slipperye, and harde to be holden, this bowle is called 
Knappan, and.. he that calcheth it hurleth it towardes the 
countrey he playeth for, for gole, or appointed place. 

Hence fl- Kixa'ppaaer, a player at this game. 

1603 Owen Petubroheshire (1892) 280 Saw none but him- 
selfe and this old rude Knappaner in place. 

Knapped (nmpt), ppl. a. [f. Knap o.i + -ed i.] 
Broken by a sharp blow, broken off short. 

_ 1861 Times 28 Sept., Advt., Freehold Villa Residence, . . 
in the style of the domestic architecture of the 14th century, 
most substantially built of knapped flints, interlaced with 
brickwork and with dressings of Bath stone. 1899 Daily 
Nevus 16 Sept. 7/6 The fragment of a bridge; ..a tine piece 
of work, with alternations of stone and knapped flints. 
Knappell, var. Kheppel Obs., clapper of a bell. 
tKnapper^. Sc. Obs. rare. In 6 -ar. 
[Jamieson suggests derivation from Knape.] ‘ A 
boor, a menial ’ (Jam.). 

1513 Douglas HSneis viii. Prol. 121 Grathit lyke sum 
knappar [Comb. MS. gnappar]. 

t Knapper 2. Obs. [f. Knap v.^ + -eb 1.] One 
who bites abruptly, or snaps. 

1500-Z0 Dunbar Poems xxvii. to Off seme byttaris and 
heist knapparis. i6ri Cotgr., a gnawer, knapper, 

nibler. 

Knapper ^ (nse-por). dial, and local, [f. Knap 
z/.i + -EB 1.] One who or that which ‘ knaps ’ ; one 
who knaps or breaks stones, flints, or the like ; esp. 
one whose occupation is the shaping of flints by 
strokes of a hammer, 

1870 Spectator 13 Aug. 976 They [flints] then pass into 
the hands of the ‘ knapper ’. His implements are a small 
anvil, called a ‘stake’, set_ obliquely . . and a ‘knapping- 
hamraer ' of fine steel, of which the face is set obliquely also. 

. . One smart blow strikes off the rough end, another detaches 
a piece of the proper size for a gun-flint, Athenxum 

27 Jan._iri/i ‘ Knapping ’ flints, as practised on Brandon 
Heath, in Suffolk, is exceedingly hard work, though there 
the ‘ knapper ’ labours for ‘ his own hand 

"b, A hammer used for shaping flints; also, Sc. 
a stone-breaker’s hammer ; a knapping-hammer. 

1787 Shirref Jamie ^ Bess iv. i, A finer lad . . ne’er 
cocked his knapper to the lift. 1882 Athenaswn 16 Dec. 
818/1 Palaeolithic implements, ..together with the flint tools, 
or knappers, by which they were shaped. _ Ibid. 818/2 
Neolithic knappers were shown, ..with knapping hammers 
of the seventeenth or eighteenth century. 

Kna’pper^. slan^. or dial. Also knepper, 
napper. The knee. 

176^ T. Brydges Homer Travcst. (1797) I. 237 The bully 
on his bare Kneppers knelt down. Ibid. II. 243 On his 
knappers down he dropp’d. xSjjN.W.Linc. Gloss., Nappers, 
the knees. 

Kna'pping, vbl. sb. [f. Knap w.i -f -ingI.] 
The action of Knap ».i ; the action of striking or 
knocking ; a. spec, a form of cheating in throwing 
dice (see quots., and cf. Knap sb.^ 3) ; b. in mod. 
local use, the action of breaking stones or flints. 

a. 1680 Kirkman Eng. Rogue tv. 226 Knapping, is when 
you strike one Die dead. iSzz Scott Nigel xxiil. Men talk 
of high and low dice, . .topping, knapping, slurring. 

b. 183s Carlyle Let, in Froude Lt^ in Land. (1884) !• i- 24 
Walk out of this if even into the knapping of stones. 1887 
Mag(Kine of Art'S.. 406 The third process, or ‘ knapping . . 
Holding the flake or strip of flint with its face uppermost 
upon stake ’ of iron [etc.]. 1892 Daily News 2 Dec. 6/1 
There has never been a cessation of the Brandon flint 

knapping’. 

c. attrih., as knapping-hammer, -machine, -tool. 
1785 Burns ijif Ep. to Lapraik xi. Ye’d better taen up 


spades and shools Or knappin-hammers. 1883 Archeeol. 
Cant.SY. 103, 1 have .. discovered numerous flint hammers, 
and knapping tools. 

t Kna'ppish, a. Obs. exc. dial. [f. Knap v .'^ + 
-ishI. Cf. snappish.] Rudely abrupt or froward, 
testy. 

1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 809 He rejected 
the Dukes lequest with many spitefull and knappishe wordes. 
1542 Udall Erasm. Apoph. (1877) 165 A certaine saucie or 
knapplshe young springall. 1577-87 Stanyhukst in Holin- 
shed Chron, I. 35/1 Answering your snappish * Quid ’ with 
a knappish ‘Quo’. 1629 Z. Boyd Last Battell i6g Your 
spirit is so kn.T.ppish and way-ward. 

Hence f Kna’ppislily adv., + Kna’ppishness. 
1549 Ciialonf-r Erasm. on Folly Tiij b, If ought shall 
-seeme to you to have been saied . . more knappishely. 1573-80 
Baret Alv. F1154 Frowardly. .malapertly, knappishly, pro- 
terue. 1617 Minsheu Ductor, Knappish, knappishnesse. 

t Knapple, knappel, sb. Sc. Obs. Also 
knappald, knapholt. [Scotch variant of clap- 
palde, -olde, Clapholt ; app. with substitution of 
knap for clapl] = Clapboard. 

1496 Ld. Treas. Ace, Scot, I. 285 Item, for leding of ixi: 
knapholtis furth of Leith to the Castel of Edinbuigh. .iijj. 
iiijrr'. Ibid. 278 Item . .for ix' knappaldis. . iiij li. xs, c 1575 
Balfour s Practicks, Custmiih (1754) 88 The great hundreth 
knapple, contenand x.\!iij small hundrethis. 1661 Sc. Acts 
Chas. II, c. 33 (Jam.) That the whole coupers. .make the 
said sahnond barrels of good and sufficient new knappel. 
1707 G. hliECE St. Gt. Brit. 11. 30 Pitch, Steel-Kits, Knapple, 
Oak, Wainscoat. 1753 Maitland Hist. Edhib. lii. 248 For 
every hundred of Dantzic Knappell ,. 4 pennies. [1898 
Compi Buik Dav. Wedderbtirne (S. H. S.) Introd. 44 Tlie 
Norwegian timber consisted of . . roofspars, knapholt and 
buinwood.] 

JKna’pple, w.l Obs. In 7 knaple. [Fre- 
quentative of Knap z ».2 ; see -le and cf. Knabble.] 
To bite shortly and lepeatedly; to nibble. 

1611 Cotgr., Grignoter, . . to gnaw, knaple, or nible away. 
1847^8 Halliwell, Knapple, to bite, or nibble. North. 

t Kna’pple, ZI .2 Obs. rare-°. [Frequentative 
of Knap w.i ; see -le.] = Knap v?- 2, 3. 

*755 JoHN.soN, Knapple, to break off with a sharp quick 
noise. A insworth. 

Kna-ppy, a. Now dial. [f. Knap sb. and v. 
+ -y.] (See quots.) 

1552 Huloet, Knappye, 01 full of knappes, verrucosus. 
1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., Nappy, ill-natured, testy. 

‘ As nappy and as nasty as you please.’ [K. D, D. Knappy, 
snappish.] 1887 Jamieson SvppL, Knappy, insmall roundish 
lumps, abounding in small lumps; Orkn. 

Knappy, obs. form of Nappy. 

Knapsack (nte-ps^k). [a. LG. knapsack (Du. 
knapsak, (G. knappsack), lirst recorded in 16th c. 
The first element is somewhat obscure, but is 
generally taken as LG. and Du. knappen — Knap v,‘^, 
G. knapp eating, food; cf. also Snapsack. Also 
adopted in F. (about 1600) ascanapsa (now obs.).] 
A bag or case of stout canvas or leather, worn by 
soldiers, strapped to the back and used for carry- 
ing necessaries; any similar receptacle used by 
travellers for carrying light articles. 

1603 Drayton Bar. Wars i. (R.), Each one fills his knap- 
sack or his scrip With some rare thing that on the field is 
found. 1608 Cart, Smith 7 >?<e 7 f^ 4 ir.Wks.(Arb.)zoOnethat 
vsually carried my Gowne and Knapsacke after me. 1645 
Mass. Col. Rec. (1854) III. 40 Every souldier. .with muskett, 
sword, bandaleers, and knapsacke. 1793 Burns Sodger's 
ReUern i. My humble knapsack a' my wealth, A poor but 
honest sodger. 1858 Lytton What will He do i. xix. He 
packed upTiis knapsack, and started for the train. i868 
Regul. Orders Army § 604 d, The havresack is to be 
worn on all occasions when the knapsack is worn. 
fig. a 1658 Cleveland Char. Country-Comm.-man Wks. 
(1687) 76 A short-handed Clerk, tack'd to the Rear of him 
to carry the Knapsack of his Understanding, 1841-4 
Emerson Ess., Nature Wks. (Bohn) I. 224 The knapsack of 
■ custom falls off his hack, 
b. attrib. 

1633 Shirley Vng, A dmiral i. ii, 'Fitiori. He is valiant 
truly That dares forget to be rewarded. Soldier. This Is 
but cold comfort for a knapsack-man, 1823 Crabb Technol. 
Diet. s. V. Drill, ‘ Knapsack-Drill ’, a sort of punishment for 
minor offences, which consists in marching soldiers round the 
barrack-yard, &c. for a certain time, with 6 or la lb. shot 
tied to their knapsacks. 1899 Wesim. Gas. j6 Nov. 12/3 
An Oxford Bible, .printed on Oxford India paper., and 
bound in khaki, .will be known as the Knapsack Bible, and 
is specially designed for use by soldiers and sailors. 

Hence Kua'psacking’ vhl. sb. (cf, coaching, train- 
inff), travelling with a knapsack ; Kna’psackwise 
adv., in the manner of a knapsack. 

1877 H. Drummond in G. A. Smith Lifev. (1898) ix5< ^ was 
glad to. .go knapsacking with Professor peikie. *886 Ibid. 
xi. 269, 1 have often marked this spot in my knapsacking 
days. xSog Blachw, Mag. Aug. 162/1 A large basket carried 
knapsackwise. 

tKnapSCall. Sc. Obs. Forms; 5 knapescall, 
6 knapscall, -scull, -slial, -ska, -skaw, -scha, 
knopska, 6-7 knapiskay, 7 knapskall, -schaw, 
9 arch, knapskull. [The first element has been 
supposed to 'be Knape sb., lad, attendant, man, or 
its possessive knap's ; the second is doubtful.] 
Some kind of helmet or headpiece; generally 
worn by persons of inferior rank ; perhaps origin- 
ally by the servants of the men-at-arms. 

1498 in Durham Eccl. Proc. (Surtees) 42 Galea, Anglice a 
Salet or a knapescall. ax^jz Knox Hist. Ref. Wks. 1846 
I. ISO To address tbame selves in thare most warlyk array. 



KNAPSCAP. 


KNAVESHIP. 


with jack, knapscall, splent, speir, and axe. 1572 Satir. 
Poems Reform, xxxiii, 264 To ride furth to the weir, With 
Jak and Sword, gude hor.s, Knapscull, and speir. isSfi 
J. Carmichael Let. in Wodroou Soc. Misc, (1844) I. 442 He 
did use you to go before uthers..with the reade Knapska. 
1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 6 b cis IV ill. c. 23) Ane habergeon, 
ane knapiskay of iron, ane sword, ane dagger. [1820 Scott 
Abbot xxvi, Get on your jacks, plate-sleeves, and knap- 
sculls.] 

i' Kaa’pscap. Sc. Ohs. app. an altered form 
of prec. ; conformed to caf. 

a i8oa Jainie Tel/er xxxv. in Child Ballads vii. cxc. 
(1890) 7/2 Willie was stricken ower the head, And through 
the knapscap the sword lias gane. 1830 R. Chambers 
Jas, /, I. iii. 94 We find, .knapscaps burnished up. 
Knapweed (nce-pwid). [Orig. knapweed^ f. 
Knop sbX + Weed sb. ; from the hard rounded 
involucre.] The common name of species of 
Centauna (N, 0 . Compositvi), esp. C. nigra, a 
common weed with a hard tough stem, and light 
purple flowers set on a haid rough dark-coloured 
globular ‘ head ’ or involucre. 

a. 14.. bis. Land SS3 If. 13 laslce nigra.. xs, an herbe yt 
me clepitth maidfeloun or bolwes or yrnebaid or knopwed. 
1S30 Palsgr. 236/2 Knoppe wede an herbe. 1691 Ray Coll. 
Words Postscr. 171 For Knapweed, Knopweed, because of 
the knops at the top. 1787 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 2), 
Knopweed. 1863 Prior Plant- «., Knap-weed, Knop-, or 
Knob-weed, 

fl. 1S97 Gerarde Herbal 11. cc.xxxviii. 588 Matfellon or 
blacke Knapweede is doubtlesse akinde of Scabious.. the 
flowers do grow at the top of the stalks, being first small 
scaly knops, like to the knops of Come flower. 1656 W. 
Coles Art of Siiiijilaig pb Some grow in knaps like bottles 
as knapweed. 1783 Martyn Roussemt's Bot. x.xvi. (1794) 401 
Common or Black Knapweed . . which the country people 
in some places call Hard-heads. 1896 R. F. Horton in 
Sunday Mag. Nov. 722 Within the enclosure were ragwort, 
knapweed, and scabious. 

Knar (naj). Forms: 3-4 knarre, 7, 9 knare, 
9 knar, knaur; 5, 7 gnarre, 9 gnar(r. [ME. 
knarre = LG. ktiarre{n, Du. knar stump (of an 
old tree), knot, knob. Cf. Kndb. 

The history in Eng. is obscure. From. 14th to 19th c. 
theie are app. no genuine e.xamples of its use, Dryden's 
knare (copied by later writers) being based on_ knaric. 
Knarry in Chaucer. The spelling with g/i-, usual in recent 
glossaries, may be partly due to gnarled.] 

1 . A rugged rock or stone. Now dial. 

a izso Owl 4 Night, gqg That lond nis god, . . Ac wilder- 
nisse hit is and weste, Knarres and eludes. 13. . Gaw. 4 
Gr. Kilt. 3166 Hyje bonkkez & brent . . & ru3e knokled 
knarrez, with knorned stonez. X837 Thornbcr Hist. Black- 
pool 184 (E. D. D.) Gnarrs are large beds of stones, covered 
with incrustations formed fay insects for their habitations. 

2 . A knot in wood ; spec, a mass originating 
in an abortive branch, forming a protuberance 
covered with bark, on the trunk or root of a tree. 

138a Wyclif Wisd. xlii. 13 A crokid tree, and ful of knarres 
[1388 knottis]. i6z3 Cockcram, Gnarre, a hard knot in 
wood. 1700 Drvden Palamon Sf Arc. 1146 Prickly stubs, 
instead of trees, . . Or woods with knots and knares deformed 
and old. 180S Miss Slward in Polwhele^ Trad,^ 4 Recoil. 
(1S26) 11.572 The,, knots and knares with which it was 
covered. 18x4 Cary Dante's Inf. xiii. 4 Not light The 
houghs and tapeiing, but with knares deform'd. 1834 Miss 
Baker Northampt. Gloss, s. v. (E. D, D.), The stick with 
which the game is played, having a gnar or knot at the end 
of it. X869 Masters Veg. Terat. 4x9 Knaurs may occa- 
sionally be used for purposes of propagation. 

+ 3 . A knotted, thick-set fellow. Obs. 

1:1386 Chaucer 349 He was short scholdred, brood, 
a thikke knarre [w most MSS. Lansd. gnarre]. 

Hence Knarred (nard) a., knotted, gnarled. 

1849 Longf. Building of the Ship 59 The knarred and 
crooked cedar knees. 1836 Aird Poet. JVks. zg Gnared 
with knots and knobs. 

Kuark (natk). slang-. Also nark. [Cf. Da. 
knark an old crabbed person.] a. A hard-hearted, 
unfeeling person, b. (See quot, 1873.) 

1831 Mayhew Lond. Labour I. 343 (Hoppe) Fie was a 
good man ; he couldn’t refuse a dojg, but he had a butler, 
a regular ‘knark’, X873 Slang Diet., AlirA, a person in the 
pay of the police; a common informer; one who gets his 
living by laying traps for publicans, eta 
Knarl (narl), rare. [Related to Knab; cf. 
hmr and kmirl.'\ 
f 1 . A tangle, Imot. Obs. 

1598 Grenewey Tacitus, Ann. iii. ii. (1622) 65 The poison 
was found hidden in a knarle of her haire. 

2 . dial. ‘A hunch- backed or dwarfush man’ 
(Brockett N. C. Gloss. 1835). 

Elnarle, Kaarled, obs. ff. Grabl, -ed. 
Knarry (na-ri), a- rare. Also 7, 9 gnarry, 
[f. Knab -f -Y.] Having knars or knots ; knotty. 

c X386 Chaucer Knt.’s T. 1119 A forest . . With knotty 
knarry [Thynne's ed. knarie] bareyne trees olde, Of stubbes 
sharpe. 1367 Turberv. tr. Ovid's Epist. 22 This rygor to 
the woods and kuarrie trees expell. Ibid. 23 My brothers 
bones with balefull blowes of knarrie clubbe he brake. 16x3 
R. Cawdrey Table Alph., Knarry, knotty, stubbie. 16*3 
Cockeram XI, Knotty, Gnarry, 1882 Swinburne Athens 7 
ill Tristr. Lyonesse 179 Boughs all gaunt and gnarry. 
Knash, obs. or erron, variant of Gnash v . 

C1600 Borel Pilgr. in Watson Colt. Sc. Poems (1706) 
II. as Sick hashing and knashing, Gums not of cleinlie 
cukis. 1826 J. Doyle Ess. Catk. Claims 248 Some tub for 
a whale of prejudice to knash its teeth against. 

Knast, variant of Gnast sb. 
c 1440 Capgrave Life St, Kath. 1. 159 Ovre wyt on-to bis 
wyt IS but a knast. 
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II Kna'Ster, German spelling of Canaster 3, a 
kind of tobacco. 

1798 Ferriak Ilhtsir. .Sterne 306-7 Who Knaster loves not, 
be he doom’d to feed With Caflres foul, or suck Virginia’s 
weed. .. But Knaster always, Knaster is my song, In stu- 
dious gloom, or 'mid th’ assembly’s throng. 1833 Blackw. 
Mag. LXXIV. 132 The dried leaves, coarsely broken, are 
sold as canaster or knaster. _ 1838 Carlyle Fredk. Gt. v. vii. 
(1872) II. n8 Long Dutch pipe in the mouth of each man ; 
supplies of knaster easily accessible, 

Kuat, obs. form of Gnat t and 

Knatch., variant of Knetch v. Obs. 

Knau(e, Kjiaulag(e, obs. ff. Know v.. 
Knowledge. 

Knauling: see Knave-line. 

■{•Knavate. Obs. nonce-iod. A knave. 

<2x329 Skelton Epiiaphe Poet. Wks. 1843 1 . 170 Pratres, 
orate, For this knauate, By the holy rode, Dyd neuer man 
good. 

Knave (n^'v), sb. Forms : i cuafa, 3 onafe, 
3-4 cnaue, 3-7 knaue, (4-5 knawe, knaf(e, 
5 knaflfe, fi-d Ak. knaif(f), 4- knave. [OE. ciiafa 
= OHG. knabo, chnabe (MHG. and G. knabe)-.— 
OTent. *knaton-. The relation between this and 
the .synonymous cnapa, Knape (q. v.) is not clear. 

OHG. had also knappo (MHG. and G. knappe) \ on the 
supposed relationship between this andknabo, see Streitberg 
Urgerni. Gram. p. 151.] 

■f 1. A male child, a boy. Obs. 

a 1030 Liber Seintill. Iv. (18S9) 172/19 Na jedafenaS Jjam 
se to fulfremednysse hogaS, gamenian mid cnafan [L. cum 
parviilo]. c X205 Lay. 292 pa pe time com : pat pe cnaue 
wes ihoren. c 1230 Cett. ^ Ex. 1151 So eSat he haueS . . on 
ei 3 er here a knaue bi-geten. <2x300 Cursor M. 10267 pe 
lagh . . Biclepis [lAt man for maledight pat has na barn, ne 
mai ne knaue. c 1373 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdalena) 362 
Grant ws grace a barne to hafe, othire a inadyne or a knaf. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. xiii. 554 Is youre chyld a knave ? 

2. A boy or lad employed as a servant ; hence, 
a male servant or menial in general ; one of low 
condition. (Freq. opposed to Now arc/t. 

ciooo Ags. Ps. (Spelman) Ixxxv. 16 (Bosw.) Syle mihte 
cnafan liinum [L.puera tuo]. atazsAncr.R.sSopekokes 
knaue, pet \vasshe 3 pe disshes i 3 e kuchene. a 1300 Cursor 
M. 3153 He bad cum wit him knaues tua. 1393 Langl. 
P. PI. C. VI. 54 Men sholde constreyne no clerke to knauene 
werkes. <22420 Hoccleve .D<; Reg. Princ. 506 There may 
no lord take up a newe gise. But that a knave shalle the 
same uptake. 1309 Hawes Past. Pleas. xxi.Y. (1845) i 35 
Icham a gentyiraan of much noble kynne, Thoughe Iche be 
clad in a knaves skynne. x6oo Dymmok Ireland (1843) 7 
Every Horseman hath two or thre horses, and to every 
horse a knave. 1697 Dryden Virg. Past. iii. 22 What 
Nonsense wou'd the Fool thy Master prate, When thou, hi_s 
Knave, canst talk at such a rate 1 i8zo Scott Monast. xiii, 
A man seeks but his awn, and yet folk shall hold him for 
both miller and miller's man, that is miller and knave. 
1823 — Talism, xx, Thou art an apt, and wilt doubtless be a 
useful, knave. 

3. An unprincipled man, given to dishonourable 
and deceitful practices ; a base and crafty rogue. 
(Now the main sense. Often contrasted with fooll) 
_ In early use the sense may have been ‘one of low or 
ignoble character ’, ‘ a mean person ’. 

c 1203 Lsy. 16303 For vnwis is pe king, & a cnaue is his 
broSer. 13. . E. E. Allit. P. B. 855 What 1 he wonded no 
wope of wekked knauez. 1481 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 315 Yf 
any Brother . . dysspysse anoder, callenge hyni knaffe, or 
horson, or deffe, or any yoder niysnaine. 1300-20 Dunbar 
/’ tfrwrjxxviii. gg In Hevin 3e salbe sanctis full cleir, Thocht 
5e be knavis in this cuntre. 1333 Eden Decades 33 His 
accusers . . were nowghtye felowes, abhominable_ knaues & 
vylaynes. 1668 Pepvs Diary 29 jan.,_ The veriest knave 
and bufllehead that ever he saw in bis life. 1726 Swift 
Gulliver i. vi. The honest dealer is always undone, and the 
knave gets the advantage. 1800 Wellington Let. to Lieut. 
Col. Close in Gurw. Desp. (1837) 1 . 258 The common practice 
is to accuse a man of being either a fool or a knave. 1847 
Tennyson Princ. iv. no Knaves are men. That lute and 
flute_ fantastic tenderness. And dress the victim to the 
oflering up. 

1). In various proverbial expressions. 

1346 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 29 Two false knaues neede 
no broker, men say. Ibid., Some saie also, it is niery when 
knaues meetc. Ibid. 47 An olde knaue is no childe. 1617 
Moryson liin. iii. 5 Thus the English Prouerb saith, No 
knaue to the learned knaue. 

c. Jocularly, or without seriously implying bad 
qualities (cf. rogue, rascal). Now rare. 

a XSS3 Udall Royster D. iii. iii. (Arb.) 46 Good night 
Roger olde knane ! Shaks. Lear i. iv. 107 How now, 
my pretty knaue, how dost thou? 1670 Eachard Cont, 
clergy 4 Lads, that are arch knaves at the nominative case. 
1848 Thackeray Pan. Fair v, A roar would follow from 
all the circle of young knaves, usher and all. 

4. In playing-cards: The lowest court card of 
each suit, bearing the representation of a soldier 
or servant ; the jack. 

1368 Fulwell Like will to Like in Hazl. Dodsley III. 309 
(Stage direction) Here entereth Nichol Newfangle . . and 
hath a knave of clubs in his hand. <21612 Harington 
Epigr., A sawey Knave, to trump both King and pueene. 
X7_xa-i4 PoFE Rape Lock iii. 87 ’Phe Knave of Diamonds 
tries his wily arts, And wins,. the Queen of Hearts. 1796 
Eliza Hamilton Lett, Plindoo Rajaft 1 . igo_ If anyone 
of the figures has any claim to European origin, it is that 
of Knaves. 7868 Pardon Card Player ii The old German 
cards had neither queen nor knave. 

1 6. A contrivance in. which a spool or spindle 
revolves. Obs. rare. 

1564 Inv. in Noake Worcestersh, Relics (1877) 13 In the 
weaving shoppe ij pare of sbuUeJs, a swiste and a knav's to 


the quiltourne. 1688 R. Holme Armoury iii. 287/2 The 
Reeling Pin (which some call a Knave ..) is for the Spool 
to ran or turn upon whilst it is Reeling upon the Reel. 

6 . atirib. and Comb., as knave-fool i knave-born 
adj. ; f knave -aeller, a slave-dealer ; f knave's 
grease, a flogging; f knave’s mustard, some 
cruciferous plant. Also Knave-baibn,. -child. 

i860 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. III. cxxxviii. 112 Get 
up *knave-born falsehoods against the people and governors 
of foreign countries. 1627 Drayton / l/<x7j<-<;<i//Poems (1810) 
129/1 Whilst that *knave-fool .. Smiles at the coxcomb, 
which admires him so. 1332 Huloet, *Knaue seller, or 
he that selleth knaues or slaues._ 1608 Withal' s Diet. 
Ckildr. 73 Masiigophorus, . . that is worthie to bee beaten, 
orscourged, they cal it^knaues grease. 1597 Gerarde 
II. xix. 206 The thirde kinde of treacle Mustarde, named 
’‘knaues Mustard (for that it is too bad for honest men). 

Knave (n^'v), v. [f. Knave sb,"] trans. In 
various nonce-uses ; a. To call (any one) knave, 
b. To make a knave of. e. To steal like a knave, 
d. To force knavishly. Hence Knawing vhl. sb. 

XS 4 S I'i'/ Exam. Anne Askewe in Bale's Sel. Wks. (Parker 
Soc.) 173 Dog’s rhetoric and cur’s courtesy, knavings, 
brawlings, and quarrellings. 1598 J. M. Seruingmaiis 
Comf. (1868) 16s What cares a Gentleman now adayes to 
knaue and rascall his Man at euery worde 7 1605 Kyd 1st 
Ft. feronimo in Hazl. Dodsley IV. 361 He’s a great man, 
therefore we must not knave him. 1638 Sir T. Browne 
Hydriot, ii, To be knav’d out of our graves. 1732 Gentle- 
man Instructed 10)477(0.) How many nets do they lay 
to ensnare the squire and knave themselves. i8at Clare 
Vill. Minstr. I, 18 Sad deeds bewailing of the prowling 
fox ; How in the roost the thief had knav’d his way. 

't Knave-bairn. Sc, and north. Obs. = next. 
a 1300 Cursor M. 2668_po your knauebarns to circumces. 
r 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xii. (Mathias) 31 Gyf I consawyt haf 
fais iiycht a knafe barne. 0x423 Wyntoun Cron, vii. xiii. 
IIS pe Erlys awyn wyf wes lychtare Of a Knaive Barne. 
<2 1800 Tam-a-Line in Child Ballads (1857) 3 ^® If 

be a knave bairn, He's heir o’ a' my land. 1815 Scott Guy 
M. xi, He tell’d the Laird that the Evil One wad have 
power over the knave-bairn. 

+ Kna’Ve-child. Obs. A male child. 

CX17S Lamb. Horn. 77‘puscald. .bare Knaue child. cia7S 
Lay. 15526 3 ef man funde ..eny cnaue child, jiat neuere fader 
nadde. c 1320 d'rV £<’;<« (MS. A) 3714 Fond hejjer nojjer 
5ong ne elder, Boute twei hexene knaue childer. £1440 
Gesta Rom. i. Ix.xii. 390 (Add. RIS.) With in few dayes after 
she was delyuered of a fayre knave childe, 

t Kna’ve-Iine. J/atit. Obs. In 7 knauling, 
knaueline. One of the small lines in the tackling 
of a vessel (see quot. i( 52 y). 

1626 Capt. S.mith Accid. Yug, Seamen 15 Small cordage, 
as head lines, the knaulings, gassits or furling lines. 1627 
— Seaman's Gram. v. 24 The Knaue-line is a rope (that] 
hath one end fastened to the crosse trees, and so comes 
downe by the ties to the Rams head, .to keepe the ties and 
Halyards from turning about one another when they are 
new. X678 Phillips (ed. 4), AVraBe Afwe. 1867 in Smyth 
Sailor's Word-bk, s. v. Line. 
t Kna’vely, adv. Obs. rare-^. [f. Knave sb. -k 
-LY 2.] In the maimer of a knave. 

c 1592 Marlowe few of Malta iv, v, Knavely spoke, and 
like a man at arms. 

Knavery (n^’-vari, n^'-vri). Also 6 AV. fcnaiftie. 
[f. Knave sb. + -eby. j 

1. Performance characteristic of a knave ; dis- 
honest and crafty dealing ; trickery, roguery. With 
a and pL, A knavish deed or practice. 

1528 'Tindale Obed, Chr. Man Wks. (1573) X47/2 Because 
of a litle knauery which a Deacon at Constantinople plaide 
thorough confession with one of the chiefe wiues of the citie. 
1546 Bale Eng, Votaries i. (1560) 64 All suche knaueryes 
must haue a pretensed colour. i6iz Dekker If it be not 
goodWks. 1873 III. 312 The Sun sees much Knauery in a 
yere, and the RIoone more in a quarter, 1673 Temple Ess., 
IrclanUNks. 1731 1 . 115 The Unskilfulness, or Carelesness, 
or Knavery of the Tradeis. 1724 Ramsay Vision xiii, 
Knaivry, and slaivrie, Ar equally dispysd. 1747 Wesley 
Prim. Physic (1762) p. xiv, Either through the Ignorance 
or Knavery of Physicians. 1870 Spurgeon Treas. Dav. Ps. 
xxxiii. 10 He frustrates their knaveries, and makes their 
promising plots to end in nothing. 

b. As a mock title : « Knaveship r. 

X871 R. Ellis Catnllns xxxiii,_ 5 Please your knaveries 
hoist a sail for exile. Pains and privacy ? 

1 2. In weakened sense : Roguishness, waggish- 
ness, playing of tricks. Obs. 

1390 Shaks. Mids. N. m. ii. 346 This is thy negligence, 
still thou mistak'st. Or else committ’st thy knaueries wilfully. 
1399 — Hen. V, IV. vii. 52 He was full of iests, and gype.s, 
and knaueries, and mockes. 1646 Evelyn Diary 7 Oct., 
Yet are they chei-eful and full of knavery. 

f b. concr. Tricks of dress or adornment. Obs. 
1396 Shahs. Tam. Shr. iv. iii. 58 With Scarfes, and 
Fannes, and double change of brau’ry. With Amber Bracelets, 
Beades, and all this knau'ry. 

f 3, A popular name for the plant Narthecium 
ossifragum, Bog Asphodel. (Cf. honesty, pride, 
thrift.) Obs, 

[1547 Boorde Amt Health^ 151 Put no Lubbenvorte into 
theyr potage, and beware of knauerynge ahoute theyr hert.] 
1640 Parkinson Theat. Bot. 1219 My good friend Doctor 
Anthony Salter of Exeter, . .could understand of the countrey 
people no other name thereof, or propertie appropriate unto 
It but knavery. 

Koavesldp (ni?'’vjip). Also (Sc.) 6 knaship, 
knaifsohip, 7 knawship, [f. Knave sb, + -ship.] 
1 . The condition of being a knave : used with 
a possessive, as a mock title. 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet B, Your Knaueship brake youlr] 
fast on the Bishops. 1680 Revenge t. i. 6 What, Mr. Trick- 
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well, does youv Knaveslilp dare walk the street? 1767 
Thobnton ir. Plauius II. 322 Let him try the cause., 
whether too your knaveship Should not be clapt in prison. 
1887 SwiNKURNE Z.oc^'iVie II. ii. 28 The liar will say no more 
—his heart misgives His knaves-hip. 

1 2 . .S’;:. The quantity of corn or meal payable 
to a miller’s servant (cf. Knave sb. 2, quot. 1820) 
as one of the sequels or small dues levied on each 
lot of corn ground at a thirlage mill. Obs. 

15. . Aberdeen Reg. (Jam.), Prewing of the auld statutis & 
vse that thai hed wownt to hef of the multur of ilk boll, 
and quhat knaship. 1573 Burgh Rcc. Glasgow (Mait. Cl. 
1832) 37 Taking furth hairof of v multouis and thre knaifs- 
chips of malt. 1396 Reg. Mag. Sig. (1890) 176/1 Cum. 
astrictis multuris acrartim de F. vocat. le knaifschip. 1609 
SiiUNi: Reg. Maj. 3 (Act (Pill. c. 9) Ane fiee man or ane 
free balder, sail gif for multure at the milne..of Jueiitie 
Irolles, ane firlot (as knawship). 1734 Erskine Princ. Sc. 
Law II. ix. & 19 The sequels are the small parcels of com or 
meal given as a fee to the servants, over and above what is 
paid to the multurer ; and they pass by the name of knave- 
ship, 1818 Scott Hrt. Midi, viii. Regular payment of., 
multure, lock, gowpen, and knaveship, and all the various 
exactions now commuted for money. 

K.n.Si-MeS3. nonce-wd. [See - ess.] Ashe-knave. 
18^3 Carlyle Ct. Cagliosiro in Misc. Ess. (1872) V. 89 
Culnes, the easy cushions on which knaves and knavesses 
repose and fatten. 

f Knaviga’tion. Obs. [Jocular, after 
liou."] A knavisli invention or relation. 

1613 PuRCHAS Pilgrimage vii. viii. 693 For my part.. 

1 could wish such complaints to be but calumnies, and to 
be the knavigations of false discouerers. 
t Knavinge, obs. form of Gnaiving. 
c 1440 pronip. Paw. 279/1 Knavynge, or guavynge 
(/C, H., P. knawynge), cerrosio. 

Knavish (n.?''vij), a. [f. Knave sb. + -ish L] 
Characteristic of or appropriate to a knave ; having 
the character of a knave. 

1 1. Low, vulgar ; obscene. Obs. 
c 1386 Chaucer Manciple's T. loi His wyf anoon hath for 
hir lemman sent. Hir lemman? certes, Jris is a knauyssh 
speche. Forjeueth it me. m3a9 Skelton Co/. 653 

Howe ye were wonte to dryiike Of a lether bottell With 
a knauysshe stoppell. 

t 2 . Roguish, rascally, mischievous, impertinent. 
1332 Huloet, Knauishe, firoierutts. 1373 Baret Alv. 
K 87 A Knappish, or knauish tongue, lingua proterua. 
1590 Shaics. Mids. N, II. i. 32 That ahrew’d and knauish 
spirit Cal'd Robin Good-fellow. Ibid. iii. ii. 440 Cupid is 
a knauish lad. Thus to make poor females mad. 1603 Dekker 
Grissil (Shaks. Soc.) 15 You may be ashamed to lay such 
knavish burden upon old age’s shoulders. 

3 . Basely unprincipled, fraudulent, rascally. 

1370 Levins Manip. 143/33 Knauish, peruersus. i6oJ 
Shaks. Ham, iii. ii, 250 'Tis a knauish peece of worke. 
a i'jo\ T. Brown Two Ox/, Sc/tol, Wks. 1730 I. 8 Spine . . 
ate poor and cannot pay, and others knavish and will not 
pay, a xSoo Cowper Ep. Protest, Lady 6 Praise is the 
medium of a knavish trade. 1836 Froude Hist, Eng. (1858) 
I. V, 405 It was aknavish piece of business, a 1859 Macaulay 
Hist, Eng, xxiii, V. 38 He had employed a knavish Jew to 
forge endprsemeiits of names. 

Knavishly (n?'vijli), adv. [f. prec. + -ly 2.] 
In a knavish manner ; villainously, dishonourably, 
dishonestly, fraudulently ; roguishly, trickily. 

1481 CaXton Reynard (Arb.) 94 Alas there rauysshyd he 
and forcyd my wyf so knauissniy that I am ashamed to 
telle it. 135a Huloet, Knauishly, proterue, proieruitcr. 
1603 Holland Plutarch’s Mor, 423 One of those slaves 
., had behaved himselfe somewhat too insolently and 
knavishly against him. c ijzo Prior Viceroy 95 Tliat he did 
likewise traitorously . . Enrich himself most knavishly. 18*3 
M'Culloch Pol, Econ. ii. ii. 84 As it has been sometimes 
ignorantly or knavishly represented. 

Knavishness (nei-vijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-NESS.] The quality of being knavish ; knavery ; 
petty villainy, dishonesty, trickery. 

1313 Barclay Af/^M HI. (1370) Cijb/2 If thou haue one 
Avlth knauishenes infect. Then all the other shall foiowe the 
same secte. 1783 Ainsworth’s Lat. Diet,, Knavishness, 
neauitia, seelris. 

Knavsm, knaw(e, obs. forms of Gnaw. 
Knaw, Knawe(n, Knawledge, obs. var. 

Know, Known, Knowledge. 

Knawel (ng’el). [a. Ger. knauel, kneiiel knot- 
grass ; cf. Ger. knauel, knauel clew, ball of yarn ; 
see Grimm.] A hook-name of the knot-grass, 
Scleranihus, a weed frequent in sandy soil. 

*378 Lyte Dodoens i. Ixvii. 97 Amongst the kindes of Knot 
grasse, we may well recken that herbe, whiche doth so wrap 
and enterlace it self, and k so fu! of joynts, that the base 
Alinaignescal it Knawel, that is to say, Knot weede. 1640 
Parkinson Thcai. Bot. 446 The Germanes Kiiawell sendeth 
forth from a small slender threddy roote, divers small 
branches, 1760 J. Lee Inirod. Bot. App. 316 Knawel, 
SclerantJuis. 18x6-43 Kirby & Sp. Entomol. I. 270 The 
scarlet _ grain of Poland, .is .found on the roots of the 
perennial knawel. 

Bjiawin, knawyn, obs. ff, Gnaw, Know. 
Knax, obs. pi. of Knack. Kne, obs. f. Knee. 
Knead (nfd), v. Pa, t. and pa. pple. kneaded. 
Forms: see below. [Ori^. a strong vb. ; OE. 
cnedan, pa. t. cnatd, pi. enmdon, pa. pple. cneden, 
=OS. knedan (found in pa. ^knedan: MDu. 
and Du. kneden), OHG. chnetan, cnetan (MHG. 
kneUn, Ger. kneteii) OTeut. type *kneii-, knad-, 
ht&dum, knedano-, A different formation of the 
present stem, with weak grade of root-vowel, 


appears in ON. kmta (Norvv. knoda, Svv. hiadcC)', 
cf. troba — Goth, trudan, to Tbead. 

The modern form knead corresponds in spelling to iread'.- 
OE. tredan, but has the original sliort unstopped _ vowel 
lengthened to (?) as in mead, eat, meat. In .some dialects, 
e. g. in Sc., the c lemmns short (ned) as in tread. The 
pa. t. ’’‘knad does not appear to be known in ME., where 
also the pa. pple. kneden was partly displaced by knoden 
(cf. trodden', also, ONorthumbr. and eventually 

both pa. t. and pple. .assumed the weak form_ kneaded. 
The shortened pa. pple. kned (knead) might arise out of 
either kneden, or kneded (kneaded).] 

A. Illustration of Forms. 

1 . Present stem, i cnedan, 2-4 -en, 4-5 kneden, 
-yn, 5 cnede, 5-6 knede, 6-7 kneade, 6-S 
kneed, (6-8 kned), 6- knead. 

ciooo Sax. Lecchd. Ill, 134 Niin cumin and inerces smd 
and cnede to jian hlafe. <21200 [see B. i]. <7x440 Promp. 
/’rw't'. 279/r Knedyn pa.ste,i</«x<i[v.r./A/r/<i]. 14.. Voc.in 
Wr.-Wiilcker 394/23 Malaxo, to cnede. 1533 Coverdale 
Jer. vii. 17 The fatheis kyndle the fyre, the motheis kneade 
the dowe, to bake cakes. 13.. IVyfe of Atichtermuckty v, 
First ye sail sift, and syne sail khed. XS73-80 Baret Alv. 
K gi To knead dowe : waxe : or other things, depso. 1606 
Knede [see B. 3]. 1633 Walton Angler vm. 171 You may 
kneade with your Paste.. white or yellowish wool. 

2 . Pa. t. a. I *cna3d, pi. on® don, 2-4 *knad, 

4 *knod. / 3 . 6 kneed, kneded, 7- kneaded. 

1337 Bible (Matthew) i A<i/«. xxviii. 24 The woman, .toke 

(lower & kneed it. 1339 Bible (Great) ibid., The woman 
..toke flowr and kneded it. Jer, Taylor Worthy 

Commnn. ii. § 2. 134 The fine meal that Sarah kneaded for 
the Angels entertainment. 

3 . Fa. pple. a. x secnoeden, eneden, 2-4 (i-) 
cneden, 5 kneden, 7 knedden. 0. 4-6 knoden, 
(-yn, -on), 5-7 (^cilal. -9) knodden, 6 knodde. 7. 

5 knedid, 6 knedded, (knoded), 7 kneeded, 
7- kneaded. S. 4-5 ikned(de, £ knedde, 5-7 
kned, 7 knead. 

_ a. cgiolindisf. Gosp. Lukexiii. 2iDaerste]j. .wifgehydecS 
in meolo . . oSfet sie Sedaersted vel jecnoeden [c 975 « shw. 

Gosp.^ cneden] all. 13.. Propr. Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in 
'ide.mg's Arcldv LXXXI. 83/31 penne is hit. .grounden to 
mele, ffeire I-kneden. x49S Treviso's Barth. De P. R. 
.\vn. l.Yvii. 643 Mele.. kneden and moulde to shape of louys 
and bake, x6i6 Surfl. & Markh. Country Panne 472 
Verie clioice earth, .verie cleane and verie well kne.Tden. 

_ q. c 1380 Wychk Sel. Wks, I. 223 Pat pL be not knodyn . . 
in pe whete (lour. <1x440 Pronip. Par-v. 280/1 Knodon, 
pistus. X4. . Hoble Bk. Cookry (1882) 47 A paist of pured 
flour knoddene with mylk of almondes. 1550 Lever Serm,, 
at Shrouds (Arb.) 46 Wlieate.. knoden into dough. 1530 
Veron Godly Sayings (1846) 40 When ye were baptized, ye 
were as a man should say, knode together, xsCz, 1688 
Knodden [see B. 1], xSss Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v.. 
Clay or any soft substance is said to be knodden when 
indented with the fingers. 

y. z'1490 Promp. Part/. zZo/t (MS. K) Knedid, pistus. 
1330 R. Hutchinson Image of God vii. (1842) 37 The liquor 
of water knoded into dough. 1577-87 Holinshed Chron., 
Irel. 88 Hauing well nighe kneaded the dough. <1x643 
Howell Lett. (1705) 289 No Creature that’s kneeded of 
Clay. X819 Kneaded [see B. z], 

S. 13^ Trevisa _. 5 <i?'//i. De P. R. xvii, 67 (MS. Bodl.) 
If. 206/2 Mele. .is iknedde and ymolded to pe schap of loues 
and ibake. c 1400 Kned [see B. 2]. j 6 zsTvke Cone. Holy 
Euchar. in Farr S. P. Jos. I (1848) 313 Wheat-flower, 
ground with mmi's hand,_ and knead. 1637 Trapp Comm, 
Esther y\\. 6 Dirt kned with blood. 

B, Signification. 

1 . Irans. To mix and work up into a homo- 
geneous plastic mass, by successively drawing out, 
folding over, and pressing or squeezing together ; 
esp. to work up (moistened flour or clay) into 
dough ora paste; to make (bread, pottery, etc.) by 
this process. 

cgso [see_A. 3 «]. <rxooo_ [see A. i]. cizoo OrmiN i486 
Sippenn wiiindwesst tu pin corn,.. and grindesst itt, and 
cnedesst itt. 0x386 Chaucer Reeve's T. 174 He half a 
busshel of hir flour hath take, And bad his wyf go knede it 
in a cake. 1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. cxlvii[i]. 
(MS. Bodl.)lf.228b/T,Storase.,raocheand gretein quantite 
..may be_ tempered and made rowe wip handelinge and 
knedinge in hande. 1362 Turner Herbal ii. x6o Hellebore 
. . knodden wy th mele and honye. 1373 Tusser Husb. (X878) 
166 Maides, three a clock, knede, lay your bucks, or go 
brew. x688 R. 'E.esu.ve: Armoury in. vi._§ 56 A Simnell is 
a thick copped cake, or loaf made of white bread, knodden 
up with saffron and currans. 1698 Fryer Acc. B, India 4- 
P. 331 Courser Wool of their Sheep stand[s] them in some 
stead, they kneading it intoFelts. X796 Mrs. Qxkssb. Cookery 
xiv. 263 Take some flour and_ knead it with oil. 1878 Smiles 
Raht, Dick iii. x8 The flour is inixed'with yeast and salt and 
water laboriously kneaded together. 

2 . fig. a. To blend, incorporate, weld together, 
or reduce to a common mass, as if by kneading, b. 
To manipulate, mould, shape, form, as by kneading, 

<11400 Rout. Rose 4811 It [love] is a sykenesse of the 
thought. Annexed and kned bitwixe tweyne. 1382 Stany- 
HURST PEncis II. (Arb.) 45 Had gods or fortun no such 
course destenye knedded. 1647 H. More Song of Soul i. 
Introd. 12/2 No earth or other Orb as yet kned together. 
1819 Shellev Prometh. Vnb. i, 614 Mighty realms .. Whose 
sons are kneaded down in common blood. 1848 H. Rogers 
in Edin. R ev. Apr. 329 Inconsistencies . . incapable .. of being 
kneaded into anyharmonioussystem. X87X B. Taylor Faxtst 
(187s) I. vii. I xs Knead and shape her to your thought. 

3 . transf. To operate on or manipulate by an 
action similar to that in working dongh, etc. Said 
esp. in reference to massage. 

1606 Shaks. Tr. ^ Cr, ii. iii. 231, I will knede him, He 
make him supple. 184X Lane Arab. Bits. I. 121 And 
kneads his flesh. 1861 Geo. Eliot Silas M. v, 76 He 


turned his bed over, and shook it, and kneaded it. 1898 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. V. 997 The muscles of the extremities 
and of the thoiax should be gently kneaded. 

Hence Kuea'ded, Kuea'ding ppl. adjs . ; also 
Xnea'diutfly adv,, in the manner of one who 
kneads. 

1603 Shaks. Meas.far M. iii. i. 121, I, but to die 1 . .This 
sensible warme motion, to become A kneaded clod. 1738 G. 
Lii.lo Marina 11, i. 23 To bury kneaded earth for dead 
Marina. 1818 L. Hunt Foliage, Nyrnphs, She.. pressed 
kneadingly, As though it had been wine in grapy coats. 
i860 J. F. Campbell Tales W. Highland (1890) I. 163 He 
reached the kneading wife. 

Knead, sb. rare~^. [f. prec. vb.] An act of 
kneading ; an application of pressure in massage. 

1834 Kane Grinnell Exp. xxxvi. 326 James Stewart., had 
to wag his leg half an hour.. each wag being accompanied 
by a shampooing knead. 

Kneada'ble (nJ-dab’l), a. [f. Knead v. + 
-ABLE.] Capable of being kneaded. 

1804 R. Jameson Mineralogy I. 309 It does not form so 
kneadable a mass as the preceding. 1840 Frasers Mag. 
XXI. 612 A stiff but kneadable paste. 1892 P'ield 19 Mar. 
412/1 The whole [was] stii red.. until it became kneadable 
on a board. 

Hence KneadaMTity. 

1791 Nicholson Client.^ ioi_ A remarkable, .ductility or 
kneadability serve to distinguish moistened clays. 
Knea‘d-cake. dial. [f. knead, pa. pple. of 
Knead z/.] Kneaded cake ; griddle-cake, 
x8io J. Hodgson in Raine Mem. (1857) I._ 66 We had., 
excellent oat-cake and knead-cake of fine white biead. 

Kneader (nf-dsj). [f. Knead v. + -ekI.] One 
who, or that which, kneads ; spec, a kneading- 
machine. 

c Promp. Paw. 279/1 Knedare of p.nste. 1332 Huloet, 
Kneder, pinsor, pistor. x8si Illustr. Catal. Gt. Exhib. 
1199 A nieclianical kneader for the use of baker.s. _ 1883 
Truth 21 Aug., Two huge revolving blades within the 
kneader then perform their important task of thoroughly 
mixing the ingredients. 1894 Daily News 18 Dec. 5/4 The 
Panama grand lottery prize . . has . . been won by a ‘ kneader ' 

, . who works in a bakery belonging to his uncle. 

Kneading (nfdii)), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. + 
-ING I.] The action of the vb. Knead. 

1398 [see Knead v. B, i]. c 1440 Promp. Parv. 279/1 
Knedynge, 171X Addison Sped. No. 211 r i That 
when Prometheus made his Man of Clay, in the kneading 
up of his Heart, he season’d it with some furious Particles 
of theLion, x893A.S._EccLEbAV/rt//crt48 Vigorouskneading 
of the calf and hamstring muscles should be practised. 

•fib. cencr. Yeast. Obs. 

1638 Penkktuman Artach. G ivb, For Yeast or kneading, 
c, ait rib, and Comb., as kneading-jnetion, 
-machine', + kneading-tub, -vat = next. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 408 Tomorwe at nyght .. In 
to our knedyng tubbes wol we crepe. 1472-3 Rolls Parlt. 
VI. 38/1 Item, 11 knedyng Fates. 1363 Richmond Wills 
(Surtees) 169 A kneadinge tube . . a kneadingc bassyn. 
1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) III. 336 The kneading- 
friction or shampooing of the Egyptians and Turks, 1858 
SiMMONDS Did, Trade, Knead ing-machine, an apparatus 
for working dough by means of a revolving spiral. 1896 
Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 376 Kneading movements, chiefly 
with the heel and palm. 

Knea'ding-trongh. A wooden trough or 
tub in which to knead dough. 

c 1386 Chaucer Miller's T. 362 Go gete vs faste in to this 
In A knedyng trogh. t4ii Nottingham Rcc. II. 86, j. kned- 
yngtrow. x6ii Bible Exod. xii. 3.1 The people tooke their 
dough before it was leauened, their kneading troughes being 
bound up in tlieir clothes vpon their shoulders. 1894 Daily 
News 18 Dec. 5/4 He had just been released, .from military 
service and had returned to the kneading trough. 

Kneaf, dial, form of Neaf, fist. 

Knealing, erron. f. Nealing, annealing. 

1723 Loud. Gas, No. 6203/3 That temperate _Heat, that 
prevents the Knealing of the Combs or Burning of the 
Wooll. 

Knebelite (kne’bebit). A/m. [ad. Ct^x.Knehelit, 
named in 181 7 after Major von Knebel : see -ITE 1 .] 
Hydrous silicate of iron and manganese, usually 
of a red-brown, greyish, or black colour. 

_i8x8 Ann, Philos. XII. 391 Knebelite. This is a name 
given by Dobereiner. 1892 Dana Min, (ed. 6) 467. 

t Kneck, Naut. Obs. or erron, var. of Kink. 

^ 1706 Phillips, Knecks, the twisting of a Cable or Rope, as 
it is veering or putting out. 1867 in Smyth Sailor's Word-bk. 
Kned, knede, obs. forms of Knead. 

Knede, obs, erron, form of Need v. 

Knee Forms : a. 1-3 cneow, cnew, 

(i cneu, kneu), 3 ciio(u)w, {firm.) cnewwe, 4 
know(e, knew; pi. i cneow, -u, -a; 3 -en; 3-4 
-es. iS. 1-3 cueo, 3 cne, 3-5 kneo, 3-6 kne, 
£- knee ; pi. i cneo ; 1-5 -en, -n ; 3- -s- 
[Com. Teut. : OE. cniow, cnio neut., = OFris, 
kniu, kni, kne, OS. knio, kneo (Du. knie fern.), 
OH(S. chniu, kneo (MHG. kniu, knie, Ger. hii^, 
ON. kne (Sw. knd, Dan. knm), Goth, kniu, gen. 
kniwis *knewo'''^ ‘=’^rQ~TtvX,*gneuo - : cf. 

L, genu, Gr. ybvv, Skr. jdnu knee ; also Goth. 
knu-ssjatt to kneel, Gr. with bent knee, Skr. 
abhi-jnu to the knee. These forms point to an 
orig. ablaut stem geneti-, goneu-, gnett-, liable to 
shortening of the second syllable.] 

I. The part of the limb, etc. 

1 . The joint, or region about the joint, between 



KNEE. 
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KITEE 


the thigh and the lower leg ; by extension, the 
part of the thigh of a sitting person over the knee, 

a. i:8*s Psalter cvm, 24 Cneow min geuntrumad 
sind fore festenne. 971 Blickl. Horn. 43 Hine besencton . . 
jEt his cneowa. ciooa Ags. Ps. (Th.) cviii. 24 Me synt 
cneowu swylce cwicu unhale, ctooo Sax. Leechd. I. 186 
BeJje honne i)a fet & ha cnewu. irtzoo Vices tif Virtues 51 
He Sat alle cnewes to cneliS. C1290 Si. Michael 725 in 
S. Eng. Peg. I. 32o)>ekneu\vene in eihur eije. 1377 Langl. 
P. Pi. B. V. 3S9 Clement the cobelere .. leyde hym on his 
knowes. 

a 1000 Phoenix 514 f onne anwald eal . . ban gegaedraS 
. . fore cristes cneo. c xzoo Ormin 4773 Cnes, & fet, & 
shannkess. c 1275 XI Pains Hell 96 in O.E, Misc. 149 pat 
stondep vp to heore kneow. 4x1300 Cursor M. 12685 Hcs 
knes war bolnd sua J>at he ne moeht vnnethes ga. c 1400 
Trevisa’s Higden (Rolls) V, 461 He wolde , . ienye on his 
kneon \.v.r. knees], £-1470 Henrv Wallace 1. 323 On kneis 
he faucht. ? 411500 Chester PL (E. E._T. S.) 403 Hym 
honour we and all men, devoutly kneling on our knen, 
*597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, ii. iv, 247 Sit on my Knee, Do!. 
1711-ia Swift Pett. (1767) III. 291 The queen has the gout 
in her knee_. 1800 Wordsw. Pei Lamb 7 With one knee on 
the grass did the little maiden kneel, 4x1835 Mrs. Hemans 
Graves of a Househ, vii. Whose voices mingled as they 
prayed. Around one parent knee. 2841 H. S.mith Addr. 
Mummy xi, Have children climbed those knees and kissed 
that face? 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Alt. (1859) II. 
lxxix.36 One of the earliest stories learned at a mother's knee. 

2 . In various phrases ; a. Knee by knee, 

and close together ; kneetoknee, = prec. ; also, facing 
each other with the knees touching. Id. To offer 
or give a knee, to act as second in a pugilistic 
encounter, it being customary for a second to give 
a principal the support of his knee between the 
rounds, c. On the knees of the gods (Gr. QtSsv iv 
yovvaffi, Horn.), dependent on superhuman dis- 
posal, beyond human control. 

a. 1759 Cooper in Phil. Trans. LI. 39 Another old woman 
sitting knee to knee with her companion. 1798 Coleridge 
Anc. Mar. v. xii, The body of my brother’s son Stood by 
me, knee to knee. 1842 Tennvson Visiott of Sin 84 Sit 
thee down, . . Cheek by jowl, and knee by knee. 1899 Daily 
Hews 27 June 5/7 Men were wedged tightly knee-to-knee 
as they rode at a gallop. 

b. 1848 Thackeray Van. Fairs, Every body was anxious 
to have the honour of offering the conqueror a knee. 1857 
Hughes Pom Prawn n, v, Tom .. with Martin to give him 
a knee, steps out on the turf. 

e. 1879 Butcher & Lang Odyssey i. g Howbeit these things 
surely lie on the knees of the gods, whether he shall return 
or not. 1900 Daily Hews 17 Aug. 6/3 Such things ate yet 
upon the knee.s of the gods. 

3 . esp. In phrases having reference to kneeling or 
bowing in worship, supplication, or submission. 

a. With governing prep.: On or upon the [cm's) knee{s\ 
to fall, go, kneel, iliCj \sei oneself, i sit down on one's 
knees (t on knee{s), to bring one to his knees ; .see also Aknee, 
Fall v. 20. b. With governing vb. : To bend, boxu, drop, 
ifold, put the (one's) knee% see also Bow r/.' gc, Bended. 
C. As the part of the limb used in kneeling or bowing ; to 
owe a knee, to owe reverence or adoration ; ^with cap and 
knee : see Cap £ A' 4 g. 

a. .c893 K. rElfred Ores. iii. ix, § 14 peh {?e hie hiene 
meSigne on cneowum slttende metten. 4x1000 Elene 1136 
(Gr.) Cwene willa heo on cneow sette. c laoo Ormin 6627 
Bu^henn himm o cnewwe. Ibid. 6467 pejB , . fellenn dun o 
cnewwe.ss. £1205 Lay. 12685 le bidden for me on eower 
bare cneowen. Ibid. 12941 He . , feol on his cneowen. 
£1386 Chaucer Knt.’s T, 1017 Doun on knees wente every 
maner wight. 1390 Gower Conf. 1. 286 Sche began merci 
to crie. Upon hire bare knes. a 1548 Hall Chron., Hen. V, 
so On theyr knes desired to have theyr live.? saved. 1717 
Lady M. W. Montagu Let. to C’tess Bristol i Apr., A 
minister of state is not spoken to, but upon the knee. 1800 
I. Milner in Life xii. (1842) 204 In a very short time you 
may be on your knees to this very B[uonaparte]. 1853 
Macaulay Hist, Eng. xx. IV. 402 The Marshal reasoned : 
he iiaplored : he went on his knees. 1887 Times (weekly 
ed.) 4 Nov. 10/3 A very efficacious method of bringing a . . 
troublesome class of offenders to their knees. 

b. £ 9S0 Lindisf. Gosp. Matt. xxvii. 29 Cnew [c g^sEushw. 
Gasp, itneu] gebeged bifora him. £iooo Ags. Gosp. ibid., 
Blgdon heora cneow beforan him. _ 4x1240 Ureisun in Coii. 
Horn, igi To pe ich buwe and mine kneon ich beie. 1382 
Wyclip Acts XX. 36 His knees putt, he preiede with alle 
hem. 13^ Gude ij- Godlie B. (S. T. S.) 51 The kneis of my 
hart sail I bow. 1580 Sidney Ps. v. iii, I ..in Thy feare, 
knees of my heart will fold. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, iv. i. 165, 
I hardly yet haue learn’d To insinuate, flatter, bowe, and 
bend my Knee. i6it Bible Prayer Manasses, I bow the 
knee of mine heart, beseeching thee of grace, xi&j Milton 
F. L. V. 788 Will ye submit your necks, and chuse to bend 
The supple knee? 1713 R. Nelson tr. A Kempis C hr. 
Exerc. iii. vi. 116 When with knees bended, thou entreatest 
for the Pardon of thy Sins. 1837 Keble Euchar. Ador. 3 
If we kneel and bow the knees of our hearts to receive a 
blessing. 

C. 1313 More in Grafton Chron. (156S) II. 761, I would 
never have wonne the curtesie of so man^ mens knees with 
the losse of so many mens haiid.s. 1396 Shaks. i Hen. IV, 
IV. iii. 68 The more and lesse came in with Cap and Knee, 
1607 — Cor. V. iii. 37 What 's this ? your knees to me? To 
your corrected .son ? 1640 Bp. Reynolds Passions xiii, I can- 
not but think that., the reed and knees of those mocking and 
blasphemous Jews were so many drops of that full cup. 
411699 Kirktos Hist. Ch. Scot. (1817) 210 (E. D. D.) When 
they came to town they were so attended with salutations, 
caps, and knees. 

4 . A joint in an animal likened to, or regarded 
as corresponding in position or shape to, the human 
knee. a. The carpal articulation of the foreleg of 
the horse, cow, cat, or other quadruped. Id. The 
tarsal articulation or heel of a bird. e. The joint 
of an insect’s leg between the femur and the tibia. 


£ 1430 Two Cookery-hhs. n6 Lete a fesaunt blode in the 
mouth .. & kutt a-wey .. the legges by the kne. 1486 Bk. 
St. Albans Bj, The federis that bene at the loynte; at the 
hawke.s kne thay stonde hangyng. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 
A pottage of strong nourishment, .made with the knees and 
sinews of beef, but long boiled. _ 1733 Chambers Cycl. Supp,, 
Knee in the Manege, is the joint of the fore quarters, that 
joins the fore thigh to the shiink. 1831 Youatt Horse (1848) 
339 In examining a horse for purchase the knees should be 
very strictly scrutinised. 1858 Fred. Sjiith Catal. Brit. 
Foss. Hymenopt, iii Didineis hmicortiis Female ..the 
legs simple, with the knees of the anterior femoi a . . of a 
testaceous yellow. 1893 Newton Diet. Birds Knee, 
a term commonly misapplied by many’ ornithological writers 
to the intertarsal (often called tibio-tarsal) joint. 

5 . The part of a garment covering the knee. 

1663 Pepvs Diary 12 June, I tried on my riding-cloth suit 

with close knees . . I think they will be very convenient, if 
not too hot to wear any other open knees after them. 1S44 
J. T. Hewlett Parsons <5- W, x. His coat and waistcoat 
off, and his knees unbuttoned. 1887 Miss Braddon Pike <$• 
Unlike 1. iv. 107 There is always a new man coming to the 
front, with advanced theories upon the cutting of the knee, 
1896 Mrs. (Daffyn Quaker Grandmother so The very’ knee.s 
of your flannels won't flop and bag. 

II. Something resembling the knee in position 
or shape. 

6. a. Fait of a hill, tree, etc., regarded as cor- 
responding to the knee. 

£ 1586 C’tess Pembroke Ps. lxxii. vii. The woods, where 
enterlaced trees .. Joyne at the head, though distant at the 
knees, c 1640 J. Smvth Hundred of Berkeley (1885) 4 The 
sydes, knees, and feete of iho.se hills. 1842 Tennyson 
Talking Oak 29 Hail, hidden to the knees in fern, Bioad 
Oak of Sumner-chace 1 

Id, a natural prominence, as a rock or crag, rare, 

1390 Spenser F. Q. i. ix. 34 All about old .stockes and 
stubs of tree? . . Did hang upon the ragged rocky knees. 

7 . A piece of timber having a natuial angular 
bend, or artificially so bent; also a piece of metal 
of the same shape, a. Shipbttildiug and Naut, 
A piece of timber naturally bent, used to secure 
parts of a ship together, esp. one with an angular 
bend used to connect the beams and the timbers ; 
by extension, a bent piece of iron serving the same 
put pose; d* formerly applied to any naturally 
grown bent timber used in shipbuilding. Knee 
of the head, a cutwater ; cf. Head 2 1. 

Hence Carline-, Cheek-, Dagger-, Head-, Heel-, 
Standard-, Sternpost-knee : q. v. 

1332 E.xcheq. Acc. Q. R. (Bundle 20. No. 27, P. R. 0.) 
Pro iij. lignis maer[emiil curvis vocatis ‘knowes’ sic emptis 
et positis in nave predicta. 1497 LLaval Acc. Hen, VII 
(1896) 293 Boltes ofyron for Knees in the seid Ship. 1600 
Hakluyt Voy. III. 864 Carpenters to set knees into her, 
and any other tymbers appertaining to the .strengthening of 
a shippe. 1626 Capt. Smith Accid, Yng, Seamen 9 All the 
heames to be bound with two knees at each ende. 1706 
PiiiLLirs S.V., The Cut-water of a Ship is also called the 
Knee of the Head. 1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), 
Knees are either said to be lodging or hanging. The former 
are fixed horizontally. . .The latter are fixed vertically’. 1878 
A, H. Markham Gi, Frozen Sea i. 3 Extra iron knees were 
introduced in order more effectually to resist the enormous 
pressure of the ice. 

b, Carpetitry and Mech, A piece of Umber or 
metal naturally or artificially shaped, so as to fit 
into aR angle ; also, the bend in such a piece, or 
one made by the junction of any two pieces. 

1677-83 Moxon Mech. Exerc. (1703) 142 Knees of the 
principal Rafter.?, to be made all of one piece with the 
principal Rafters. Ibid. 162, Knee, a piece of Timber 
growing angularly, or crooked, 1703 T. N, City <?• C. 
Purchaser 146 When Rafters are cut with a Knee, these 
Furrings are pieces that go straight along with the Rafter 
from the top of the Knee to the Cornish. 2823 J. Nicholson 
Operat. Mechanic 103 Two knees of cast-iron, to support 
the posts that the gates are fixed to, 

c. spec, (a) An elbow-piece connecting parts in 
wliich the side plates are let into the pieces of 
timber and bolted thereto, (b) 'A piece framed 
into and connecting the bench and runner of sled 
or sleigh ’. (c) ‘An elbow or toggle-joint ’ (Knight 
Diet. Mech. 1875). 

8. Arch. (See quots.) 

1823 P. Nicholson Praci. Build, zoi A Knee, in a dog- 
legged and open-newelled stair-case, is the lower end of 
a hand-rail, 1842-76 Gwilt Archii. (ed. 7) Gloss., Knee, 
a part of the back of a handrailing, of a convex form, being 
the reverse of a ramp, which.. is concave. 1830 Parkf.r 
Gloss. Archit., Knee, ..the projectnra or projection of the 
architrave mouldings, at the ends of the lintel in the dress- 
ings of a door or window of classical architecture. 

9 . Bot, + a. An articulation or joint; esp. a 
bent joint in some grasses (cf. Kneed 1 b, knee- 
sick). Ohs. b. A spur-like process on the roots 
of the bald cypress {Taxodium distklmvi) and 
tupelo {Nyssd), rising above the water in which 
the tree grows : cf. cypress-knee (Cytbess 4). 

[1S97 Gerarde Herbal i. xii. 14 Kneed grasse . . is .so 
called, bicau.se it hath joints like as it were knees.) 1678 
Phillips ((cd- ff. Knees, in the Art Eotanick, arc those 
Partitions, which In some Kinds of Plants are like Knec.s or 
Joynts. 1878 Folk-Lore Rec. I. 221 (E. D. D.) Find a straw 
with nine knees, 1889 Science (U. S.) XIII. 176/2 In- 
quiries concerning the knees of the swamp cypress , . led 
me to the supposition that these peculiar processes from 
the roots served in some manner to aerate the sap. Ibid. 
177/1 At this Stage . . if the crown be permanently wet, 
the knees [of Hys.ra uniflord) become an extremely con- 
spiciiou.s feature. 


10 . Anat. (See quots.) 

1840 G, V. Ellis Atiat. 33 [In the bi.Tin] The part of the 
corpus callosum that bends is called the knee, and the pro- 
longed portion the beak. i88r Syd. Soc. Lex., Beak of 
corpus callosum, the recurved anterior termination of the 
corpus callosum of the brain beyond what is called the knee. 

1 11 , fig. A degree of descent in a genealogy. 

£1000 Laws of Ethelred vi. c. 12 in Schmid Gesetze, Ne 
jeweorSe, hst cri.sten man Tjewifi^e in vi. manna sib-fasce, 
on his agenum cynne, is binnan feoiSan cneowe. c 1230 
Gen. ij- Ex. 444 Lantech is at de sexte kne, Se seuende man 
after adam. 1297 R. Guorc. (Rolls) 4691 Yde, . . com of 
woden he olde louerd, as in )>etehe kne. £1340 Cursor M. 
9260 (Trill.) Who so wol se fro adam Jjo oldo How moiiy 
knees to crist are tolde. 

III. attrih. and Contb. 

12 . General Comb., as knee-apron, -hand, -hath, 
-bolt, -buckle, -cords, -end, -giver, -height, -labour, 
-line, -tmiscle, -shorts, -smalls, -splint, -sprain, 

-stead, -tribute, -trick, -ward, - 7 vay, -svorship', 
knee-crooking, -high, -propt, -shaped, -svoni adjs. 

1885 Daily Hews 22 Jan. 3/3 A ^knee-apron and cape 
belonging to . . the driver of the cab. 1822-34 Good's Study 
Med. ted. 4) I. 330 A narrow tub for a *knee-bath, just wide 
enough to hold the feet and reach theknee.?. 1874 Thearle 
Naval Archit. 36 The whole of the fastenings of the .shelf, 
including tlje "knee bolts. 1772 He.nlev in Phil, Trans. 
LXII. 135 His stock, .shoe, and *knee-buckles, . .were all 
uninjured. 1837 Dickens Pickw. xiv. It had long been his 
ambition to stand in a bar of his own, in a green coat, 
*knee-cords, and tops. 1604 Shaks. Oth. i. i. 43 A dutious 
and "knee -crooking knaue. 1869 Sir E. Reed Shipbuild. 
XV. 286 The "knee-ends of the girder are connected with 
the bulkheads by double veitical angle-lions. 1834 H. 
Miller Scenes Leg. x-xiii. (1857) 334 The white table., 
raised "knee-height over the floor. 1843 Jrsil. R. Agric. 
Soc. IV. It. 309 Heath growing "knee-high. 1640 Brome 
Antipodes v. vj. Wk.s. 1873 III. 330 She kneele.s. Tis but 
.so much "knee-labour lost. 1798 Sotheby tr. tVielasid's 
Oberon (1826) IL 124 Rests on her "knee-propt arm her 
drooping head. 1847-9 Todd Cycl, Anat, IV. 543/2 The 
same "knee-shaped bend. 1844 IDickens Mart. Chuz. xxvi, 
A flannel jacket, and corduroy' "knee-shorts. 1838 — Nick. 
Hick, xxiii, Played some part in blue silk "knee-smalls. 
iSgi OKEENE Farew. Folly Wks. 1881-3 fX. 294 Sugar 
candle she is, ..fro the wast to the *knee.stead. 1667 Milton 
P. L. V. 782 Coming to receive from us "Knee-tribute yet 
unpaid, prostration vile. 1575 Turberv. Favlconrie 349 
Knit it on the side towards the leg to the "kneeward. 
1900 IVesim, Gaz. 18 Sept. lo/i There are umbrella-.stands 
at the encl.s of the .seats, and plenty of "knee-way is given. 
1832 R. Catter.molf. Beckett 8 My prayers rose from no 
"knee-worn cell. 1630 Sanderson Sertn. II. 262 The "knee- 
wor.ship, and the cap-worship, and the Hp-worship they’m.Ty 
have that are in woi.shipful places and callings. 

13 . Special Combs. : kjiee apparatus, surgical 
apparatus for fracture, etc., of the knee; knee- 
ball: see quot. ; knee-bent, -bowed adjs., of 
grasses and straws, bent or bowed at the knees or 
joints (see 9 a) ; f knee-board, the part of the 
leg at the back of the knee, the [yack of the thigh 
or hough ; knee-bone, tlie patella, knee-cap ; 
knee-boot, [a) a boot reaching to the knee ; (/) 
a leathern apron to diaw over the knees in a 
carriage; knee-boss, a piece of armour used in 
the Middle Ages to protect the knee, consisting of 
a cap of leather or other material ; knee-breeches 
{Sc. -breeks), breeches reaching down to, or just 
below, the knee (hence knee-breeched wearing 
knee-breeches) ; knee-brush, (a) a tuft of long 
hair, immediately below the carpal joint, on the 
legs of some antelopes ; {b) a hairy mass covering 
the legs of bees, on which they carry pollen (cf. 
Brush slfi 4) ; knee-drill, kneeling to order for 
prayers ; a term of the Salvation Army ; knee- 
elbow position, ‘ the prone position of the body 
when supported on a bed or couch by the knees 
and the elbows, so that the face is lower than the 
pelvis, and the abdominal muscles become relaxed’ 
{Syd, Soc, Lex. iSSS); '(knee -evil = knee-ill •, 
knee-fringe, a fringe on the bottom of knee- 
breeches ; f knee-grass : see Kneed i b ; knee- 
gnard, a genoiiillere ; knee-hul(l, f -hulver = 
Knee-holly; knee-ill, -iron, -jerk: see quots.; 
knee -jump, -'isxcM. = knee-jerk', knee -knaps, 

‘ leathers worn over the knees by thatchers ’ 
(Barnes Gloss. Dorset 1864); knee- piece, {a) a 
bent piece of timber used in shipbuilding : = sense 
/a; {b') = knee-rafter (r) a genoiiillere ; knee- 
pine, a dwarf variety of the European mountain 
pine ; knee-plate, a broad steel plate worn from 
the 15th to the 17th c. as a protection for the 
thigh; knee -process =9b; knee-pnnoli: see 
quot. ; knee-rafter, a rafter the lower end of 
which is bent downwards; knee-reflex = /’«?£- 
jerk ; knee-roof = Cubb-boop ; f kneeshive [Ger. 
kniescheihe, Du. knieschijj\, the knee-cap ; 
knee - sick a . ; see quot. ; knee - stop = knee- 
S7vdl-, knee-strap, {a) the strap used by a 
shoemaker to keep a boot in position on his 
knee; {b) l/.S. ‘in a. railroad-car, a wrought-iron 
facing to a knee-limber, connecting the end-sill 
and the stirrup or drawbar carry-iron’ {Cent. Did. 
1890) ; knee-strings, strings worn round the 
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knee at tke bottom of knee-breeches ; knee-swell, 
in the harmonium and American organ, a lever 
operated by the performer’s knee for producing 
crescendo and diminuendo effects; knee -table, 
a knee-hole table; = knee-strwgs. Also 

Knee-cap, -deep, -pialter, etc., q. v. 

1826 Kirdy & Sp, Entomol.^ III. 385 Moltda (the *Knee- 
ball), the convex and sometimes bent head of the Tibia, 
armed with a horny process on each side, by which it is 
attached to the thigh. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants 
(ed. 3) II. 119 Straw not only ascending, but ^knee-bent. 
1886 Elwouthy W, Somerset Word-hk., “’Knee-ioiucd, said 
of corn after much rain, c 1425 Foe. in Wr.-Wiilcker 637/13 
^kneborde. C1410 Chron. Enff. 758 Hyslegges 
hy corven of anon, Faste by the '’'kneo-bon. 1898 iVestm. 
Gaz. 21 July 7/1 [He] stated that successful cases of the 
binding of the knee-bone had been known after a fortnight’s 
delay. 1794 W. Felton Can-iages {1801) I. 203 At the top 
of some *knee-boots, an iron-jointed lod is sewed in the 
leather, which fixes in spring sockets on the elbow-rail. 
1892 Gentlewomen's Bk. Sports I. 97, I wear a waterproof 
skirt, and india-rubber knee-boots. 1826 J. Wilson NoU. 
Amb?\ Wks. 1835 II. 273 There he is, — wi' his . . licht 
casimer ’*knee-breeks wL'_ bang ties. 1833 Ht. Martinca.u 
Loom t5- Lugger i. i. 4 It is so odd to see such a little fellow 
with knee-breeches. x86o Fairholt Costmne Eng. Gloss, 
(ed. 2] 400 The plain tight knee-breeches, still worn as 
court-dress. 1884 Harper's Mag, Jan. 303/1 Some two 
hundred and fifty apostles of the *knee.breeched cultus. 
1833 Penny Cycl, II. 73/2 Another [species of antelope] 
differs from the general type in the possession of *knee- 
brushes. 1882 Besant A ll Sorts xil, The brave [Salvation 
Army] warriors were now in full blast, and the fighting, 
‘'‘knee-drill’, .singing . .were at their highest, lioi A iihnti's 
Syst. Med.'V. 768 If the patient. .assume the *knee-elbow 
position for a short time, the dulness disappears. 1827 
Spo 7 -ting Blag. XX. 73 F, Bacon, .called it the *knee evil, 
and seemed to consider it as a new complaint among race- 
horses. 1674 Dryde.n Ptol. opeti. New House 27 The 
dangling *knee.fringe and the hlh-cravat. 1706 Philup.s, 
^Knee-grass, a sort of Herb. 1869 Eoutell Arms <5- Arm. 
vib (1874) 113 These secondarj' defences were entitled 
coudiSres a.'sxAgenonilliires, elbow-guards, that is, and “knee- 
guards, SvziGHT Nidderdale 20Z Upon the knee- 

guards are depicted small raised shields. i8o8-i8_Jamieson, 

* Knee-ill, a disease of cattle, affecting their joints. 1884 
Knight Meek. Suppb, an angle-iron at 

the junction of timbers in a frame. 1876 Foster Ph^s. 
(1888) 913 Striking the tendon below the patella gives rise 
to a sudden extension of the leg, known as the “knee-jerk. 
1B97 AUhntt's Syst. Med. II. 367 The physiological deep 
reflex called the ‘knee-jerk’ or ‘patellar reflex’. 1898 
J. Hutchinson Archives Sjirg. IX. 133 Flis “Knee.jump 
was poor. 1889 T. Hardy Mayor CasUrhr. xliii. Fresh 
leggings, “knee-naps, and corduroy.s. 1666 Load Gaz, 
No. 68/1 One [Fly-boat] of 300 Tuns, with.. Deal, “Knee- 
pieces, and other Oak timber for ship,s. 1677-83 [see h^tee- 
ra/ter\, 1869 Boutell Arms <J- Arm. x. (1874) 100 The 
ponleyns, genouilliircs, or knee-pieces became general before 
the close of the 13th century. 1884 Milleh Plant-n. 231 
Finns Mugho var. nana, “Knee Pine. 1889 Science (U. S.) 
XIII. 176/2 The trees [swamp cypresses] which giew 
upon high ground failed to develop any “knee processes. 
1884 F. J. Britten Watch d- Clockm, 133 *Knee Punch, a 
cranked punch for removing plugs from cylinders. 1677-83 
Moxon Mech, E.xerc. (1703) 162 A piece of Timber growing 
angularly, or crooked, .being made out of one piece of stuff .- 
It is called a Knee-piece, or “Knee-rafter. _ 1845 Parker 
Gloss. Arckit,, Knee-ra/ter,a.ra.{ter in the principal truss of 
a roof. 18B8 Syd. Soc. Lex,, *K 7 iee reflex. Same as knee- 
jerk. 1898 J. Hutchin.son Ai-chk/es Surg. IX. 336 His 
knee-reflexes were good. 1399 A. M. tr. Gabelhouer's Bk. 
Physicke 224/1 Heerwith must the Woman annoyncte her- 
selfe in and rownde about her Navle, and “kneeshive. 1794 
T. Davis Agric. Wilts in Archieol. Rev. (1888) Mar., Kttee- 
sick, wheat is “knee-sick [when] weak in the stalk and 
dropping on the first joint, 1876 Stainer & Barrett A/. 
Mks. Terms, *Knce Stop, a mechanical contrivance on 
harmoniums, by which certain shutters are made to open 
gradually when the knees are pressed against levers. 1897 
Mns. TVwfif 1 Jan. 37/1 American organ., ii stops. Including 
two knee-stops. i8iz Sporting Mag. XL. 14 A significant 
dangle of my “knee-strap, 011892 Walt Whitman To 
W orking Men 6 The awl and knee-strap. 171a Addison 
Sped. No, 317 r 4 Tied my “Knee-strings, and washed my 
Hands. 1768-74 Tucker Li, Nat. (1834) I. 67 When we set 
ourselves to think intensely, few of us leave our limbs 
entirely at rest ; . .some play with their buttons, some twist 
their knee-strings. 1832 R. S. Surtee.s Sponge's Sp. Tour 
(1893) 286 The knee-strings were generally also loose, 1882 
Ogilvie, *Knee-s’well. 1890 Eng, Illustr, Mag. Christm. 
No. 137 He.. took a seat at the “knee table. 1823 _H. T. B. 
in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 363 “Knee-ties depending half- 
way down to the ancles. 

Knee (nf), v. Forms : r cueowiart, 2 kna- 
■wien, 3 kno(ti)wieii; 6- knee. [In sense i, 
OE. cnitmian, f. cniow. Knee sb, Cf. OHG, 
chniuwen, kneiven, MHG. Tznimvm, kniewen, 
knim, Ger. knien. But the oiig, verb does not 
appear after 13th c . ; the existing vb. being a new 
formation of i6th c. from Knee sb.] 

1 , intr. To go down on, or bend, the knee or 
knees ; to kneel or bow, esp. in token of reverence 
or submission. Const, to (a person), whence in- 
direct passive to he kneed to. 

c 1000 /Eleric Ho 7 n. II. 154 Benedictus . . mid wope on his 
gebedum cneowode. CI17S Lamb, Horn. 121 pet folc,, 
knewede to-foren him on bismer. ci 23 o Passion our Lord 
387 in O. E. Mhc, 48 Seppe hi knowede and seyde, hayl 
gywene king, 

1377 tr- Bullmger's Decades (1592) 12a To bowe downs is 
to cap and to knee, to ducke with the heade. 161a W. P arkes 
Cvriaine-Dr. (1876)42 TheLawyer whilst he lines may. .be 
capt and kneed to like a Prince. 

b. irans. with complement or cognate obj. 

1607 Shaks. Cor, V. i, 5 Go., fall downe,and knee The way 


into his mercy. 1864 Earl Derby Iliad xxii. 409 Knee me 
no knees, vile hound 1 nor prate to me Of parents ! 1869 
Pall Mall G. 22 July 4 It wa.s a rare sight to see the throng 
. .kneeing their way up .stair by stair. 

2. trails. To supplicate, or do obeisance to, by 
kneeling or bending the knee. arch. 

1592 Nashe P. Penilesse (1842) 45 Thou has capd and 
kneed him.. for a chipping. 1603 .Shaks. Lear 11. iv. 217, 
I could as well be brought To knee his Throne, and Squire- 
like pension beg. 1784 Cowper Task vi. 937 Sycophants, 
who knee Thj- name, adoring. 1888 R. Bochana.n City of 
Dream vni. 162 They knee strange gods. 

3. To Strike or touch with the knee. 

1892 Pall Mall G. 23 Mar. 2/1 B... whilst defending the 
College goal.. was ‘kneed a violent blow in the groin’. 
Ibid., P. B. received injuries in an Association game.. it is 
fair to infer that the injury was received from kneeing the 
ball. 1899 M. Hewlett in Blnckw. Mag. Feb. 333 Evenly 
forward she came.. without so much as kneeing her skirt. 

4. Carpentry. To fasten with a knee or knees. 
1711 W. Sutherland Shipbuild. Assisi. 71 To be Dove- 
tail'd into the Clamps and double Knee ’d. ci8so Radim- 
Naidg. (Weale) 129 The clamps. .are. .supplied, the beams 
knee’d. 

5. Sc. SL. Hans. To give a knee-like or angular 
bend to. b. intr. To bend in an angle. 

1808-18 Jamieson s.v., The wind is said to knee corn, when 
it breaks it down so that it strikes root by the stalk. 1825-80 
Ibid., To knee h-ne, to bend iron into an angular form. 
Ibid., To knee, to bend in the middle, as a nail in being 
driven into the wall. 1831 yrnl. R. Agric, Soc. XII. i. 117 
When bulky the culms knee over above the first joint from 
the ground. 

6. trans. To make a cut in the knee of (a beast), 
in order to disable it. 

1^0 L. C. D’Ovle Notches 37 (U. S.) ‘ Dandy ’ took out his 
knife, and, had I not been close by, would have ‘ kneed ’ the 
steer before letting him up. 

Hence KneeTug vhl. sh. 

a 1240 Ui-cisun in Cott. Hoi/t. 199 pu miht for3elden . . A1 
mi swine and mi sor and mine kneouwunge. 

Kliee>cap (nrktep). [f. Knee sb. -b Cap.] 

1. A cap or protective covering for the knee; 
spec., a genouillere. 

x66o Survey Arm. Tower Land, in Archxologia XI. 98 
Gushes, Knee capps. 1827 Scott yrnl. 23 Jan,, I have got 
a piece of armour, a knee-cap of chamois leather. _ 1838 
StMMONDS Diet. Trade, Knee-cap, a cover or protection for 
the knee of a stumbling horse, i860 FMEnairs Costume Eng. 
(ed. a) 128 Small plates of metal also begin to appear at the 
elbows and knees. . .The knee-caps were styled genouilllres, 
1884 MU. Engineering (ed. 3) I. ii. 72, 4 pairs of kneejcap.s. 
1886 T, Hardy Mayor Casterbr, iv, Thatcher’s knee-caps, 
ploughman’s leggings. 

b. {Surgical.) A water- or ice-bag for topical 
appliances to the knee. 

1884 in Knight Diet. Mech. Suppl, 

2. The convex bone in front of the knee-joint ; 
the patella, knee-pan. 

i86g Huxley Elem. Phys. (ed. 3) 186 The ligament of the 
knee-cap, or patella. 1884 Bosanquet tr. Lotze's Metaph. 
506 If we touch any part of the skin that is stretched above 
a bone, whether it be the forehead, the knee-cap, or the 
heel, feelings are. .aroused which have a common tone. 

Kneed (ntd), a. [f. Khee sb. and v. + -ed.] 

1. Furnished with knees ; chiefly in parasynthetic 
compounds, as broken-, weak-. Knock-knee^ 
i632_ Gaule Magastrom. t86 That loose kneed, signifies 
lascivious, and baker kneed effeminate. 1719 De Foe Crusoe 
I. iv, My breeches.. were., open knee'd. 

b. Bot. Having joints like knees; bent like 
a knee ; knee-jointed ; geniculate. Kneed grass, 
a name of Setaria verticillata. 

1397 Gerarde Herbal i. iii 4 Slender bentie stalks, kneed 
or jointed like those of come. Ibid. i. xii. 13 Kneed grasse 
hath straight and vpright strawie stalks. 1833 G. Johnston 
Nat, Hist. E. Bard, I. 214 The branchlets . . of the Oak [are] 
irregular, kneed, and spreading. 1861 Miss Pratt Flower. 
PI. VI. 57 Stem kneed at the joints. 

c. Having an angle like a knee; also techn., 
Having a knee or knees (in senses 1, 8 of the sb.). 

1775 Lind in Phil. Trans. LXV. 353 'This cover and the 
kneed tube are connected together by a slip of brass. 1823 
P. Nicholson Pract. Build. 201 The same part of a ran 
may therefore be both ramped and knee’d. 1848 B. Webb 
Continental Ecclesiol. 131 The gables are universally kneed ; 
i. e. the lines of the gable, .spread outwards in a larger angle 
towards the bottom. 

1 2. Having the knees bent, as in kneeling. (In 
quot._/?g.) Obs. 

1637 N" W[hiting] Albino Sf Bellama Ep. Ded, (1639) 
Aijb, These lines, In which ., shines Your worth, en-fired by 
my kneed quill. 

3. Of trousers : Bulged at the knees. 

1887 Trade testimonial. If the tiotisers are kneed it has 
the effect of taking it out. 

Kneed, obs. form of Knead. 


Knee-deep, a. 

1 . So deep as to reach to the knee. Said ot 
water, snow, mud, grass, etc. ; also of the ground 
submerged or covered by these. 

*S3S Stewart Cron. Scot. II. 619 In wynter in ane kne 
deip snaw. 1533 Eden Decades 116 They make a hole in 
the earth knee deape. 1647 H. More Insomn. Philos, xii, 
Great fields of Corn and Knee-deep grasse were seen. 1748 
A nson’s Foy, ii. iv. 160 Her decks were almost constantly 
knee-deep in water. 186a Beveridge Hist. India III. vii. 
V, 148 Rice fields and plains knee-deep in water. 

2 . Sunk to the knee (i» water, mud, etc.). Also^^. 

£1400 Sege yerus, (E. E. T. S.) 32/373 Kne-depe in jie 
dale, dascheden stedes. 16x1 Shaks. Wini. T. i, ii, 186 


Ynch-thick, knee-de^e ; ore head and eares a fork’d one. 
1646 Evance Noble Ord. 42 AVJee have bin but anckle-deepe 
in the one, but wee have bin knee-deepe in the other. 
1721 Amherst Terrre Fil. No. 48 (1754) 256 To keep his 
court knee-deep in a bog. 1862 Mrs. H. Wood Mrs. Hallib. 
11. ix. 194 Half the women round us aie knee-deep in 
Bankes's books. 1895 Suffling Land of Broads sr Hundreds 
of oxen . . standing knee-deep in the cool water. 

Knee‘-lia:lter, V. local esp. in South Africa. 
To fasten a cord or halter from the head of a beast 
to its knee, so as to restrain its movements. Hence 
Knee’-hailtered ppl. a. Also Knee’-ha’lter sh., 
the cord or halter used in doing this. 

1849 E. E. Napier Excurs. S. Af-. II. 16 Whilst the 
‘knee-haltered’ horses, and out-spanned oxen, were busily 
engaged. 1830 R. G. Gumming Hunter's Life B Afr. (ed. 2) 
I. 129 Having off-saddled our horses, we knee haltered them. 
1868 Atkinso.n Cleveland Gloss., Knce-hnlter, to apply 
lestraint to an animal's motions by means of tying. 1892 
Cradock (S. Afr.) Reg. 4 Mar. 2 Brown mare.. marks of 
kneehalter on left front leg below knee. 1898 Daily News 
13 June s/s Should one man be shot, the others would 
kneehalter their horses and go on working the gun. 

Knee'-liole. A. hole or space between the 
pedestal drawers of a writing-table, to receive the 
knees and enable one to sit close up to it. Also 
aitrib. b. ellipt. A knee-hole table. 

1862 Lytton Sir. Story I. 214 The arm-chair by the fire- 
place; the knee-hole writing-table beside it. 1893 IFe.dm. 
Gaa. 22 Apr. 6/3 His desk of mahogany., with knee-hole 
and drawers, stood in the recess. 1895 British Weekly 
10 Oct. 395/2 [His] writing table is a plain, substantial 
kneehole. 

Knee-ho.lly. In OE. cn6ow-bolen. [f. 

Knee sb. (perh. in reference to its height) holen, 
Holly (as a prickly evergreen).] A name of 
Butcher’s Broom {Rttscus aenleatus). 

c 1000 Sax. Leechd. I. i6a Wi3 ht^ne dropan, . . Jtenim 
twegen scenceas fulle wosesSysse wyrt he man . .cneowholen 
nemneS. cxz 6 s Foe, Najnes PI. in Wr.-Wiilcker 557/33 
Frisgonem, i. fresgun, i. cnehole. 1661 Lovell Hist. A nkn, 
<5- Min. 448 Asparagus, grasse, knee holly, mar.sh-mallows. 
178s Martyn Rousseau's Bot,^ xxix. (1794) 461 Butcher’s 
Broom, or Knee Holly, bears its flowers in the middle of 
the leaves. 1866 Treas. Bot. 999. 

Knee’-holm. [f. as prec. -f Holm 2 .] = prec. 

1562 Turner Herbal n. 121b, Rusens is named .. in 
English Kneholme,or Knehull, and of other Bucher broume. 
1610 Markham Masterp. u. clxxiii. 4S5 Brusco, which we 
cal butchers broome, or knee holm. 1712 tr. Pomet's Hist. 
Drugs I. 66 Berries of the Bigness of HoJly-Oak, or Knee- 
Holm. 1864 Prior Plant-n.^ Knee-holm, -hulver, or -holly, 
referred to the holms or hollies on account of its evergreen 
leaves. 

t Knee-htill, -liul, -hulver. Obs. [See Hull 
sb.^, Hulveb.] = prec. 

1562 [see prec.], 1378 Lyte Dodoens vi. xiii. 674 In 
English, Kneeholme, Kneehul .. and Petigree. 1864 [see 
prec.]. 

t Knee-ify, zt. Obs. nonce-wd. To make a knee 
of : in quot., to attach (the toe of a shoe) to the 
knee by a chain, as was the fashion in the 1 4th c._ 
c 1630 Trag. Rich. H (1870) 50 This chayne doth (as it 
were) soe tooefy the knee, and .so kneefye the tooe, that 
betweene boeth it makes a most methodicall coherence. 

Knee'-joint. 

1 . The joint of the knee. 

1648 Wilkins Math. Magick i. v. 36 The weight of the 
body doth bear most upon the knee-joints. 1851 Youatt 
Horse (184B) 337 Many horses are sadly blemished . . by 
wounds in the knee-joint. 1876 Clin. Soc. Trans. IX. 176, 
I ordered . . an evaporating lotion to be kept applied to the 
knee-joint. 1891 Flower Horse 148. 

2 . Mech, A joint formed of two pieces hinged 
together endwise so as to resemble a knee, a toggle- 
joint. t Formerly applied to a ball-and-socket 
joint. Also attrib., as knee-joint pj'ess. 

17x2 J. James tr. Le Blond's Gardening 81 The Semi- 
circle is mounted upon a Knee-Joint, or Ball, for the Con- 
veniency of turning it every way. 1831 Illustr, Caial, Gt. 
Eschib, 287 The introduction of the knee-joint gives to the 
dies a variable motion, and causes the greatest force^. .at 
the closing of the joint. 1873 Knight Diet. Mech., Knee- 
joint Press, one in which power is applied by means of 
a double knee-joint articulated at the top to the upright 
framework, and at the bottom to a cross-head, from which 
proceeds the shaft which applies the force. 

So Kuee'-joiinted a„ geniculate : cf. Kneed i b. 
1776-96 Withering ■SnV.i’/aMfjfed. 3) II. 120 Alopeenrus 
geniculatus, spiked straw knee-jointed. Ibid. 454 Geum-. 
Deeds many, with a knee.jointed awn. 1833 Loudon s 
Encycl. Plants Gloss, iioi Kneed or knee-jointed, bent like 
the knee-joint. 

Kneel (ufl), Pet. t, and pple. kneeled 
(nfld), knelt (nelt). Forms: a. i cneowlian, 
2-4 cnewlen, 3 cneoulen, kneuU(5en, 3-4 
kneulen, 4 knewlen. j8. 2 cnylen, 2-3 cneolen, 
cnelen, 3 cneoli, -ly, kneolien, -ly, -len, 3-4 
knelen, (kn-, enely), 3-6 knele, (5-6 knyl, Sc. 
kiieil(l), 6-7 kneele, 7- kneel. [Early ME. 
cneolen cnjowlian ^ "Dw. knielen, MLG., 

LG. knelen ; derjv. of cneotv, knie, Knee sh. The 
pa. t. and pple. knelt appear to be late (i9lh c.) 
and of southern origin. Ci. feel, felt.] 
intr. To fall on the knees or a knee ; to assume, 
or remain in, a posture in which the body is sup- 
ported on the bended knees or on one of them, as 
in supplication or homage. Const. (0 ; also, with 
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indirect passive, to he knelt to. Sometimes of the 
knee: To bend to the ground in supplication or 
reverence. 

а, latooa Canons 0/ K, Edgat- (MS. Cott. 'liberlus A. iii. 
If. 96), Silf he on diglum cneowlie [v. r. (Thorpe Ancf, Laws 

II. 282) gecneowi;^e] selome and hine on eorcian s\vi6e 
a)>enie. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 25 After Jie forme word of he 
salme [|ju] abujest gode and cnewjest to^enes him. c 1300 
BeketS'ifi The Biscnop of Northwich..Kneulede tofore him 
wepinge. (;i320 Sir Bewcs{)A!S. A) 259 perl knewlede to 
hemperur. 

13. c X200 Vices iS" Virtues 51 He Sat alle cnewes to cneliS. 
lUd. 145 Cnyle Sar niSer to-foren hise_ fet. c 1203 Lay. 
19976 per to gon cneoli [c 1275 ciieoly] J)e king, a 1223 A ncr. 
R.^a Et tis wovd..bu\ve 3 oSer kneoleS. 1297 R. Glouc. 
(Rolls) 7607 pis heyemen, in chirche me may yse Knely 
l7>.rr. Knelep, Kneulijep] to god. c 1386 CHAUCEn Kpit.'s 
T. 39 Ther Kneled in the weye A compaignye of ladyes. 
(2X394 P. PI. Crede 124 pou chuldest cnely bifore Crist. 
C1470 Henry Wallace vii. 578 The hardy Scottis..Be fors 
off hand gert mony cruell kneill. 1548-9 (Mar.) Bk. Com. 
Prayer, Communion,, Make your bumble confession to 
almightie God..mekely knelyng upon your knees. 1610 
Shaks. Temp. it. i. 128 You were kneel’d too, & impoi tun’d 
otherwise By all of vs. 1637 Pockungton A Rare Chr. 154 
His knees may not buckle to Baal, nor kneele at the Com- 
munion. 1756-7 tr. Keyslers Trav. (1760) II. 231 On these 
stones St. Peter kneeled. i8t8 Cruise (ed. 2) III. 

14 The clerk kneels before the ordinary, whilst he reads the 
words of the institution. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xvii, 
The homely altar where they knelt in after-life. 1884 
F. M. Crawford Rom. Shiger I. ii. 25 Most of the people 
around him kneeled. 

Jig. 1633 Herbert Temple, Businesse^S Who in heart not 
ever kneels. i8ai Shelley Promeih. Unb. i. i. 378 Let the 
will kneel within thy haughty heart. 1855 Browning Cliilde 
Roland XX., Low scrubby aldeis kneeled doum over it [the 
river]. 

b. With down (adown ) : To go down on the 
knees. So kneel tip, to rise on the knees. 

a X 235 St. Marker. 20 Heo bigon on hire cneon to cneolin 
adun. (11300 Cursor M. 4816 Dun Jiai kneld Iv.rr. knelid, 
kneled] at his fette. (2x450 SI. Cuthbert (Surtees) 1143 
pai knelyd doune at be water syde. 1587 Fleming Conin. 
Holinshed III. 1321/1 Who.. falling downe prostrate on his 
face, and then kneeling up, concluded this noble exercise 
with these words to her Majestic. 1606 Shaks. Ant. ($• Cl. 

III. ii. 19 But as for Cassar, Kneele downe, kneele downe, 
and wonder. 1750 N. Lardner Wks. (1838) III. 292 They 
kneeled down to the elect to ask their blessing. 1817 
Shelley Rev. Islam x. xxxix, He knelt down upon the 
dust. 1849 Dickens L>av. Copp. ii, When I kneel up, early 
in the morning, in my little bed . . to look out. 

c. With red. pron. (see Him 4b). arch. 

2x430 Life St. Kath. (1884)9 A. lord aroos..and kneled 
hym doiin before h.® queen. 1593 Daniel CjV. Wars 11. 
Ixiii, He kneeles him (lowne euen at his entering. X803 
Scott L. Minstr. vi. xxix. There they kneeled them down, 

d. With impers. object: To kneel it. 

1656 S. H, Gold. Law gt We beg and entreat, and bend 
also j yea and kneel it, 

Eneeler (nrlai). [f. prec. + -Esk] 

1 , One who kneels, esp. in reverence; spec, in 
16-1 7th c., one who received the Lord’s Supper 
kneeling. 

2x380 WvcLiF Serm. Sel. Wks, II. 3 WTios knelere, I, am 
unworpi to unbinde pe lace of his shoon. 133X Recorde 
Cast. Knowl. (1556) 264 Hercule.s, whom the greekes do 
call Engonasin, as it were the kneeler, bicause of his 
gesture. 1663 Livingstone Charac. in Sel. Biog. (1843) 1 . 
344 They would not communicat with Kneelers. 1748 
Richardson Clarissa H. 332 Down the ready kneeler 
dropped between me and the door. 1864 J. Walker in 
Faithful Ministry iv, 84 He then retired . . waving his hand 
and blessing the kneelers. 

2 . Ch. Hist. a. One belonging to the third class 
of penitents in the early Eastern church, so called 
because they knelt between the ambo and the 
church-door during the whole of divine service, 
b. In the Apostolic Constitutions, one of the 
second class of catechumens, who received the 
bishop’s blessing on bended knee. 

17x9 T. Lewis Consecr. Churches 93 In this Pm t of the 
Church . . stood the Class of the Penitents, who were 
call’d Kneelers, *1773 A. Butler Moveable Feasts (1852) 
1 . 279 The third rank of penitents was that of the kneelers 
or prostrators. 1882-3 Schaff Encycl. Reiig. Knovil. 1 . 202 
The Catechumens proper, both the Audientes . .e.nd Genu- 
flectenUs (kneelers). 

1 3 . Arch. a. The return of the dripstone at the 
spring of an arch : cf. Knee sh. 10. b. Each of 
the terms or steps of the ‘ fractable ’ of a gable ; 
a crow-step or corbie-step, Ohs. 

i6ij in Willis & Clark Cambridge (1886) I. 204 Door- 
steedes with . . heddes and cornishes and kneelers over y® 
same. Ibid. 203 Cornises and kneelers over even'e windowe, 
x688 R. Holme Armomy iii, 472 A kneeler, . . stones that 
stand upright, that makes a Square outward ahoue, and in- 
ward below. 

4 . A board, stool, or hassock on which to kneel. 
1848 J. H. Newman Loss <j- Gain iii. x. 381 At the lower 
end of the church were about three ranges of movable 
benches, with backs and kneelers. 1894 Daily News 23 May 
7/1 'There are also fauld-stools and kneelers. 

б. Mining. (See quot.) 

X883 Gresley Glass. Coal Mining Terms, Kneeler, a 
quadrant by which the direction of pump rods is reversed. 

KneeTess, a. rare. [f. Knee sb. + -les.s.] 
Without a knee or knees; in quot. {nonce-tlse) 
That refuses to kneel. 

x63t G. WiDDoWES {title) The lawlesse kneelesse schis- 
maticall Puritan. 

You V. 


KneeTet. rare. [f. Knee sh. + -eet ; cf. arm- 
let, earlel.'\ A piece of armour or clothing pro- 
tecting or covering the knee ; spec., a genoiullere, 

a 1843 Southey Doctor clxxxviii. (1848) 497 A necessary 
part of a suit of armour was distinguished by this name 
{genouilleres) in the days of chivalry: and the article of 
dress which corresponds to it may be called hneeleis, if for 
a new article we strike a new word. 1896 Westm. Gaz. 
3r_Mar. 3/2 This is, properly speaking, not a garter at all : 
it is a kneelet, if I may coin the term. 

Kneeling (nf-lig), vhl. sb. [f. Kneel v. -p 
-iNG 1.] 

1 . The action of the vb. Kneel ; a falling down, 
or remaining, on the knees in worship, submission, 
etc. ; in quot. 1631, advancing on the knees ; 
formerly often with jdZ, a genuflexion. 

21200 Vices (f- Virliees 127 033 er mid cnewlinge, o 53 er 
mid swinke. 21400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxvi. 122 pai do 
grete wirschepe also to pe sonne, and niase many knelinges 
perto. 1309 Fisher Fmi. Serm. C'tess Richmond Wks. 
(1876) 394 I'he blessyd Martha is commended, in ordeiynge 
of her soule to god, b}- often knelynges. 1631 Weever A nc. 
Fun. Mon. 202 There was . . such creeping and kneeling to 
his Tombe. 1769 Junius Lett. xv. (1835) 72 A Court, in 
which prayers are morality and kneeling is religion. 18S1 
Miss Yonge Lads Langley ii. 69 The next time there was 
a kneeling; that is to say, when the children and Miss Doia 
went down on their knees, as Frank had never seen any one 
. . except perhaps the clergy^man, kneel before. 

2. transf. A place or space for kneeling in a 
place of worship. 

i387_in Picton L’pool Munic. Rec. (1883) I. 103 Highest 
place in that foi m wheie they have been and are accustomed 
to be and have their kneeling. 1643 Habington Surf. 
Wore, in iVorc. Hist. Soc. Proc. III. 507 In the .. highest 
windowe, under which Habington ’s auncesters haue for- 
merly had theyre kneelinge. 1832 Ecclesiologist XIII. 309 
The Chapel of the Holy Trinity, which . . is also furnished 
with similar kneelings. 1861 Beresf. Hope Eng. Cathedr. 
sqih C. 116 Space beyond that which is required for the 
sittings or kneelings of the average place of worship. 

3 . Comb., as kneeling-cnshion, -desk, -place, -stool, 
-support-, f kneeliug-rail, a rail of triangular 
section, to the vertical face of which the pales or 
boards of a fence are nailed; kneeling-aap, a 
mode of sapping in military engineering (see quot.). 

1876 T. Hardy Ethelherta (1890) 368 Chickerel turned 
towards the chancel, his ej-e being attracted by a red *kneel- 
ing-cushion. 1833 Dale _tr. Baldeschis Ceremonial 200 
note, An uncovered *kneeling-desk before the Altar, a 1847 
Eliza Cook Thanksgiving ii, My temple dome is Tliy 
broad sky, my *kneeling-place Thy .sod. 1703 T. N. City 
(J- C. Purchaser 217 Making and setting up of Palisado- 
pales (if the Heads are handsomely cut, . . and the Rails, 
■’^Kneeling-rails) is worth 142. per Rod. 1884 Mil. Engineer- 
ing I. u. 72 The mode of executing the sap .. is done in 
two ways, called, '’^kneeling sap, and standing sap, from the 
attitude in which the leading sappers work. . . In the kneel- 
ing sap it is imperative to use shields for the protection of 
the sappers. 1881 Young Every Man his own Mechanic 
(ed, 8) 798 Carpeting of a sober pattern . . for '^kneeling 
stools in a church. 

Knee'ling', ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ikg That 
kneels {lit. andj^-). 

1387 Fleming Contn. Holinshed III. 1317/2 The bowed 
knees of kneeling hearts. 1393 Shaks. Rich. II, v. iii. 132 
0 happy vantage of a kneeling knee. 1853 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. XX. IV. 387 On the day when he told the kneeling 
fellows of Magdalene to get out of his sight. 

Hence Knee’lin.gly adv., in a kneeling posture, 
on one’s knees. 

1388 Wyclif Jer. xxxviii. 26 Knelyngli y puttide forth my 
preiris bifore the kyng. 

Kuee-pan (nf-pjen). [f. Knee sh. -p Pan.] 

1 . The bone in front of the knee-joint; the patella, 
knee-cap. 

14. . Vcc. In Wr.-Wiilcker 590/18 Internodium, the kne- 
panne, or wherlebon. 1565 Golding Ovids Met.'nw. {1593) 
206 Hir leannesse made her joints bolne big and kneepannes 
for to swell. x688 Loud. Gaz. No. 2406/4 The Bone in one 
of his Legs sticks out below his Knee-Pan. i88r Mivart 
Cat log 'The articular surfaces of the condyles . . form an 
elongated, transversely concave, ascending articular surface 
for the knee-pan. 

2 . Entom. 'A concavity at the apex of the thigh, 
underneath, to receive the base of the Tibia' (Kirby 
(fe Sp. Entomol. (1826) III. 384). 

B^eesberry, variant of Nasebebet. 

Kxiee‘-'ti:]Il.lber. Timber having a natural 
angular bend, suitable for making knees in ship- 
building or carpentry ; = Knee sb, 7. Also_^. 

1607-IZ Bacon Ess., Goodness fy Goodness of Nat. (Arb.) 
206 Like to knee-tymber that is good for Shipps . , but not 
for building houses._ 1673 E. Brown Trav. Germ.,^ etc. 
(1677) 55 It LS built with large Knee Timber, like the ribs of 
a Ship. 1791 Cowper Yardley Oak 99 Thy tortuous arms 
. .Warped into tough knee-timber. 1898 Archseol. /Elianet, 
XIX. HI. 265 A plantation of oaks growing to provide 
‘ knee-timber ’ for bis ships. 

b. with pi. A bent piece of timber used in 
carpentry or shipbuilding. 

1739 Labelve Short Acc. Piers Westm, Br. 24 Every 
Angle .. had three Oaken Knee-Timbers, properly bolted 
and secured. 1795-1814 Wordsw. Excurs. vn. &06 Many 
a ship . . to him hath owed Her strong knee-timbers, 

Knele, knely, obs. forms of Kneel. 

Knell (nel), Forms ; a. 1-3 cnyll, (i cnyl), 

3 cnul, 3-6 knyll, (6 knyle), 7 fcnill ; j0. 4 knel, 
6- knell, [OE. cnyll xao&cs.x—*c nielli-, from stem 
of cnyllan. Knell v. (perh. a late formation, after 


orig. i- sbs. from strong vbs,); thence app. Welsh 
cnul, cnull, ‘ death-bell, passing-bell, knell’. The 
later form knell goes with the same form in the vb. 
Cf. Ger. and Du. knoll ‘clap, loud repoit’ from 
knellen.'] The sound made by a bell when stiuck 
or rung, esp. the sound of a bell rung slowly and 
solemnly, as immediately after a death or at a 
funeral. 

a. cg6i (Ethelwold Rule St. Benet xlviii 74 SiSfian hy 
hone forman cnyl to none sehyren, gangen hy ealle from hyra 
weorce. 2 1000 jElfric's Coilaq. in Wr.-Wulcker 103 Hwilon 
ic sehyre cnyll, and ic ari^e, 21300 Vox (j- Wolf 251 in 
Ret. Ant. II. 277 Thi soul-cnul ich wile do ringe. (*1512 
Fabvan Will in Chron. Pref. 5, I will that my knyll be 
rongyn at my monethes raynde after the guyse of London. 

p. 21323 Gloss. W. de Bibbesw. in Wright Voc. 149 Laste 
knel, le dreyne apel. 1530 Aberd. Ccunc. Reg. (1844) 
Pref, 37 The watch that heis in Sanct Nicholass stepill 
..quhen he sets ony man cunimand to the toun ridand.. 
[sal] gif hot a knell with the bell, and gif than- beis tua, 
tua knellis. a t34t Wvatt Louer showing continual paincs 
(R.', The doleful bell that still doth ring The tvoful 
knell of all my ioye.s. 1391 Spenser Daphnetida 334 Let 
. . the ajTe be fil’d with noyse of doleful! knells. 1603 
Shaks. Macb. ii. i. 63 The Bell inuites me. Heare it not, 
Duncan, for it is a Knell, That .summons thee to Heauen, 
or to Hell. 1730 Gr^y Elegy 1 The curfew tolls the knell 
of parting day. 1814 Scott Ed. of Isles iv. xx, The Con- 
vent hell Long time had ceased its matin knell. 1881 Besant 
& Rice Chapl. of Fleet I. 3 All the morning the funeral 
knell has been tolling. 

h.Jlg. A sound announcing the death of a person 
or the passing away of something; an omen of 
death or extinction. Also, allusively, in phrases 
expressing or having reference to death or ex- 
tinction. 

) 3 . 16x3 Shaks. Hen. VHT, 11. i. 32 Brought agen to ih' Bar, 
to heare His Knell lung out, his ludgement. 1784 Cowper 
Task IV. 148 No stationary steeds Cough their own knell. 
1878 Emerson Misc., Foil. Repub. Wks. (Bohn) III. 393 
hlen whose names are a knell to all hope of progress. 

c. transf. A sound resembling a knell; a doleful 
cry, dirge, etc. 

o. 1647 H. More Song of Saul i. in. -xxi, Ever and anon a 
dolefull knill Comes from the fatall Owl. 

1820 Shelley Witch of Atlas xxv, Of sobbing 

voices came upon her ears, 

d. Comb., as f knell-vian, -voice. 

1611 G. Vadianus Panegyr. Verses in Coryai's Cmtdi- 
ties. Bell-man and knell-m.an gentrie of the steeple. 190a 
Speaker g June 276/1, I still must only hearken To these 
knell-voices in the blood. 

Knell (nel), v. Now chiefly arch. Forms : 
a. 1 cnyllan, 4 knulle (^), 4-5 knylle; jS. 4-5 
kiielle, 6 knel, 7- knell. [OE. cnyllan •.—*knull- 
jan ; app. in ablaitt relation to MHG. er-knellen 
(OTeut. *knell-, knall-, knoll- : see Grimm s. v. 
knellen) : thence app. Welsh enttlio to toll (a 
bell). The later knell was prob, an onomatopoeic 
modification.] 

fl. trans. To strike with a resounding blow, 
to knock ; also absol. Obs. 

a, 0 930 Lindisf. Cosp. Matt. vii. 7 Cny.sa 3 ml cn3'llas sp 
[pulsate) & un-tyned biS Luh. 2073 Rzishw. Gosp. Luke xi. 
10 Daem cnyllende ontyned bio. Ibid. xii. 36 MiSSy 
cyme 3 & cnyllab [Lindisf. cnyllsaS] sona ontyned hiS him. 

2 1311 Pol. Songs (Rolls) 193 Ther hy were knulted y the 
pnt-falle, This eorles ant barouns ant huere knyhtes alle. 

p. 13.. Propr Sanct. (Vernon MS.) in Herrig's Archiv 
LXXX.I. 84/70 Wbos heued h®! knelled wij? mom a knoc. 

f 2 . trans. To ring (a bell) ; in later use esp. to 
ring slowly and solemnly, as for a death or at a 
funeral, to toll ; also absol. Obs. 

a. cg6t (Ethelwold Rede St. Benet xhniu 74 Hy ealle.. 
don hy xearuwe, hy magon to cirican gan, |>o»ne mon 
eft cnylle. (21400 Sir Perc. 1349 Now knyllyne thay the 
coihone belle. 2 1400 Maundev. (Roxb.) xxii. 102 He knyl- 
lez a lytill bell of siluer. 

p. 1494 in Eng. Gilds (1870) 189 When the more Bell at 
Powles chirch is knelled. 1330 A herd. Counc. Reg. (1844) 
Pref. 37 And quhowsone the watch.. heirs him knelland 
coniinuall and fast, than he sail jow the comond bell. 1563-7 
Buchanan Reform St. Andros Wks. (1892) ii At ten he sal 
knel ,- at half hour to xi knel ; at xi ryng to the dennar. 
a 1631 Calderwood Hist, Kirk (1843} IL 3^2 A little before 
midnight. .the trumpets were blowin, the commoun bell 
knelled. 

3 . inir. a. Of a bell: To ring; now esp. for 
a death or at a funeral ; to toll. 

a, 2143a Freemasonty 6Sg When thou herest to masse 
knylle. Pray to God with herte stylle. 

p, a 137s. Lay Folks Mass Bk. App. iv. 571 Jit schul 3 e 
preye . . ’Til Jjat h®, belle knelle. 1567 Gzide ^ Codlie B. 
(S. T. S.) 231 _0 hirdjs of Israel, heir 3e the Lordis bell, 
Knelland fast in jour eir. 1622 Fletcher Span, Curate v, ii, 
Not worth a blessing, nor a bell to knell for thee. x8zo 
Byron Mar. Fat. iv. ji. i8a The sullen huge oracular hell, 
Which never knells but for a princely death. 

b. gen. To give forth a reverberating or a 
mournful sound. Usually transf. or fig. from 

a. a 1400-50 Alexander'nf Soknellyd [Ashm.MS. kiiilid 
for knilid] jie clarions hat all t>e clyflf rongen. 

p, a i4go Holland Howlai 764 Claiyonls lowde knellis, 
Portatiuis, and helHs. 1808 Scow Hunting Song i, Hawks 
are whistling, horns are knelling. 1887 Dowden Shelley II. 
xii. 499 The waves began to cry and knell against the rocks, 

c. fg. To sound ominously or with ominous 
effect. Also said allusively in reference to death 
or extinction. (Cf. Knell sb. b.) 

1816 Scott PA DtvarffCi, The words of the warlock are 
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knelling in my ears. 1860 G. Meredith Tragic Com. C1881) 
161 Her natural blankness of imagination read his absence 
as an entire relinquishment : it knelled in a vacant chamber, 
4. trans. To summon or call by or as by a 
Itnell; to ring {j.nto, etc.). 

1800 Coleridge Chrhtabel n. 2 Each matin bell, the 
Baron saith, Knells us back to a world of death. 1831 
Lytton Codol^hin 65 Ladies who become countesses are 
knelled into marriage. 

b. To proclaim by or as by a knell. 

1840 Lady C. Bury Hist, 0/ Flirt iii, Mr. Flynn's lequiem 
was knelled in the hearts of the elders. 1847 Emerson 
Poems (185P 137 Let ..the bell of beetle and of bee Knell 
their melodious memory. 1859 G. Meredith R. Faverel x, 
Benson’s tongue was knelling dinner. 

Hence Knelling vhl sb. and ppl. a. 
c 1440 Prom^. Pam 279/2 Knyllynge of a belle, thiiiUacio. 
1662 T. W, Thorny Abb. 14 Are these sounds the knelling 
obsequies You use to keep at a King’s Funerall? 1863 
Thornbuby True as Steel III. 142 The knelling shots of 
the harquebusses. 1863 Pall M all G. 12 June 4 The mourn- 
ful knelling of the bells from the steeples of Cronstadt and 
St. Petersburg. 

Kneo, Kneol(i)eii, obs. ff. Knee, Kneel. 
Kaeotj obs. form of Kirir v. 

Knep, V. Also 7 kneppe. Dial. var. Knap 
1641 Best Farm. Bks, (Surtees) ii8_ Horses, . . ate on 
mendtnge hand when they kneppe one witli another, e'1746 
Collier CTim Bobbin) View Lane. Dial. Wks. (1862) 67 Os 
gteadly o Lad as needs t' knep oth 'Hem of a keke. 1828 
Craven Dial.., Knep, knipe, to crop with the teeth, to bite 
easily. 1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s._v., ‘They [sick 
cattle] are nobbut just yabble to knep a bit only able to 
eat a little at a time. 

tKne'Ppel. Ois. In 5-6 knepill, knappell. 
[a. LG. k7iapel, knepel, Du. knepel, kneppel, var. of 
kUppel (see Grimm).] The clapper of a bell. 

C1300 Churchw. Acc, Heybridse (Nichols 1797) 152 For 
the makynge of the cage of the great bell Knepill. C1360 
Ibid. J54 For newe mendynge of the third bell Knappell 
agense Hallowmasse. 

Knet, knete, obs. forms of Knit v. 
t Knetch, Obs. Also 6 knatoh. [app. a 
phonetic variant or cleriv. of Knack ».] trans. 
To knock (on the head), destroy, crush, suppress. 

a 1364 Becon Coinmon-pl. Holy Script, in Prayers, etc. 
(1844) 339 He that killeth a sheep for me knetcheth a dog. 
*579 Gosson Sch. Abuse 29 bjWith agreat clubbe [Corrimodus] 
knatched them all on the hed, as they had been Giauntes. 
i6og Bp. W. Barlow Ausw. Nameless Cath. 17 Now for vs 
to feret and knetch these Vermin. 1633 T. Adams Exp. 

2 Peter iii. 3 That treason was knetched before it was fully 
hatched. 

Knettle ; see Knittle. 

Knevel, erroneous form of Kevel sbPl 
1627 Capt. Smith Seaman's Grain, ii. 7 Kneuels are small 
pieces of wood nailed to the inside of the ship, to belay the 
sheats and tackes vnto. 1678 Phillips (ed. 4), Knivels 
[1706 (ed. Kersey), Knevels or Revels]. 

Knevel, var. Netelo. Knew, Knewleche, 
Knewlen, obs. ff. Knee, Knowledge, Kneel. 

II K&ez (knez). Also 6-9 knes, 9 knias. [A Sla- 
vonic word: Servian, Slov. knez, Boh. knez, Sorbian 
knjez, Russ. KHflSb knjazh:—0\A Slav. KTHABL 
kiinenzi, prehistoric a. OTeut. '^kuning- King. 
From Slov., also Romanian kniz, Alban, knez, 
Magyar kenez^ A title among Slavonic nations = 
‘prince’; sometimes implying sovereignty, as in 
Montenegro and formerly in the various Danubian 
Principalities ; sometimes merely rank, as now in 
Russia : often rendered in ivestern langs, by ‘duke’: 
cf. the title BeJIHKiii KHH3B velikte hijazh ‘ great 
prince’, usually englished ‘ grand duke’. 

1386 T. B. La Primaud. Fr, Acad. i. (1594) 59® The great 
Knes, or duke of Moscovia. 1642 Howell For. Trav. xi. 

( Arh.) 57 Mosco, the court of the great Knez. 1630 — Lett. II. 
To Rdr., The Knez of them may know, what Prester John 
Doth with his Camells in the torrid Zone. 1698 A. Brand 
Evtb. Muscovy to China 41 These three Women . . were the 
Wives of so many Knezes or Dukes of the Ostiacky. 1710 
Whitworth Acc. Russia (1758) 31 They are divided into 
three ranks, the Nobility, called Kneas ; the Gentry . . and 
the Peasants. *847 Mrs. A. Kerr Hist. Semia 45 After 
consultation with the Kneses,_ the tax was imposed pro- 
portionably on the respective districts. Ibid. 409 It was of 
advantage to the enemies of the Knias, that neither Russia 
nor the Porte was satisfied with his political administration. 
Knib, obs. form of Nib sb. and v. 

+ Kuick, ^b. Obs. rare, [ = MDu. cnic, Du. 
knik, MLG. (whence mod.G.) knick, Orig, echoic. 
Knick bears the same relation to knack, that click, 
snip, bear to clcuck, snapi\ A light-sounding snap 
or crack as with the fingers. 

1580 Hollyband Treas, Fr. Tong, Niguet, . . a knicke 
made with the thoinbes, nailes, and teeth, 1611 Cotgr., 
Niguet, a knicke, klicke, snap with the teeth, or fingers. 

Knick (nik), V. [Goes with prec. = MDu. 
cnicken (Du. knikken), MLG. (whence mod.G.) 
knicken.^ trans. and intr. To snap, or crack 
lightly (the fingers, etc.) ; to ‘knack’ lightly, 

1731 Genii. Mag. I. 350 O Gout 1 thou puzzling knotty 
point Who knick’st man’s frame in everjnomt. 17 . , Laird 
o Logie in Child Ballads vi. clxxxiiE. (1889) 455 May 
Margaret sits in the queen’s bouir, Knicldng her fingers ane 
be ane. 1887 Jamieson and Suppb s. v., He can gar his 
fingers knick. 

Knick, variant of Nick v ., to deny. 
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Knick-a-knock. [Cf. prec. and Knock ; also 
Knickety-knook.] An echoic word expressing a 
succession of knocks of alternating character. 

1600 Look About You. xxiv. in Hazl. DodsleyyW. 457 Our 
gates aie like an anvil; from four to ten, nothing but knick- 
a-knock upon't. 

Kllicker ^ (nikai). [In sense i , understood to 
be a. Du. knikker, local Ger. knicker, marble (used 
in school-boy play), app. agenl-n. from knikken, 
hiicken to crack, snap, Knick ; adopted in U. S. 
But Nicker (q. v.) in this or a similar sense is much 
earlier in Eng. The connexion of the other senses, 
and their spelling with kn- oxn- is alsounceitain,] 

1. A boys’ * marble ’ of baked clay ; esp. one 
placed between the forefinger and thumb, and pio- 
pelled by a jerk of the latter, so as to strike at 
another maible. 

iSdo Bartlett Americanisms, Knicker or Nicker, 
a boy's clay marble; a common term in New York. 

2. (Also ■nicker'). A large flat button or disk of 
metal, used as a pitcher, in the boys’ game ‘ on 
the line played with buttons. 

1899 N. If Q. 9th Ser. III. 185/2 The buttons of the coach- 
man type, with the shank battered down, made a good 
‘ nicker or ‘ knicker 

3. A game played in Suffolk with stones (of the 
same natuie as duck or duck-stone). Also the stone 
thrown by each player. 

1900 F. Hall in Eng. Dial. Diet. 

Knicker ^ (ni'koj). in pi. knickers ; collo- 
quial contraction of Knickekbockers. 

1881 Jefferies Wood Magic I. L 15 It was not in that 
pocket, . .nor in his knickers. 1900 Times 29 Jan. 10/3 The 
Imperial Yeomanry .. In their well-made, loosely-fitting 
khaki tunics and riding knickers. 

b. attrih. (in form k7ticker) as knicker suit. 

1899 Daily News 13 J uly 6/6 A \yell-known N orth Country 
flockmaster, . .in a light check knicker suit 

Knicker, variant of Nicker v . 
Knickerbocker (ni-kaibpksi) . Also 9 nicker-, 
[The name of the pretended author of Washington 
Irving’s plistory of New York.'l 

I. {with capital initial). 1. A descendant of 
the original Dutch settlers of the New Netherlands 
in America, hence, a New Yorker. 

[1809 W. Irving (Wr/ij) History of New York. .. ByDiedrich 
Knickerbocker.] 1848 Ibid. Author’s Apol., When I find 
New Yorkers of Dutch descent priding themselves upon 
being ‘genuine Knickerbockers ■ fete.]. 1876 S. Osgood in 
D. J. Hill Bryant (1879) * 5 ^ We can all join, . whether 
native or foreign-born, Knickerbockers, or New-Englanders. 
2. attrib. or as adj. Of or pertaining to the 
Knickerbockers of New York, 

1856 Longf. in Li/efiZ^x) II. 303 The dreadful Knicker- 
bocker custom of calling on everybody. 1887 Pall Mall G, 
29 Jan. lo/i A descendant of one of the Knickerbocker 
families. 

II. 3. {with small initial), pi. Loose-fitting 
breeches, gathered in at the knee, and worn by 
boys, sportsmen, and others who require a freer 
use of their limbs. The term has been loosely 
extended to the whole costume worn with these, = 
knickerbocker suit. (Rarely in sing.) 

The name is said to have been given to them because of 
their resemblance to the knee-breeches of the Dutchmen in 
Cruikshank’s illustrations to W. Irving’s History of New 
York. 

1859 Ld. Elcho in Times 23 May 12/3 The suggestion . . 
is that volunteers should not wear tiowseis, but I would 
recommend as a substitute what are commonly known as 
siickerbockers, i. e long loose breeches generally worn with- 
out braces, and buckled or buttoned round the waist and 
knee. 1859 Kingsley in Life (1878) II. go The puffed trunk- 
hose. . in the_ country, where they were ill made, became 
slops, i. e. knickerbockers, i860 'Thackeray Round. Pap., 
De yuvettinie 71 Children in short frocks and knicker- 
bockers. 1862 Mrs. Freshfield Tour Grisons i. 3 Mountain 
solitudes., undisturbed by visions of crinoline and knicker. 
hockers. 1883 E. PENNELL-EyMHiRST Cream Leicestersh, 
202 In cases not few the knickerbocker has of late been 
more familiar than the buckskin, 
attifb. 1861 Times 12 July, One knickerbocker company, 
wearing the same uniform as_ the London Scottish. 1864 
Miss Y ONGE T rial II. 236 A little knickerbocker boy, with 
floating rich dark ringlets. _ 1894 Pall Mall G. 15 June 4/2 
The assumption that the knickerbocker ladies [cyclists] were 
doing something confessedly unseemly. 1897 Westm. Gaz. 
14 Jan. 2/1 A talent, .quite ignored in knickeibocker days. 
Hence Kni'ckerbocRered (-3.td), a,, wearing 
knickerbockers. 

1865 Echo 28 Sept., The tall, knickerbockered Q.C. from 
Dublin. 1897 Outing(\3. S.) XXX. 462/2 Akniokerhockered, 
travel-stained, dusty-shoed guest, 

Knicker ed (ni-koad) , a. [f. Knicker 2 + -ed 2.] 
Clothed in knickerbockers. 

1897 Punch 28 Aug. 85/1 Thiee human legs, .hygienically 
knickered. 

Knickety-kuock (nrketi,np’k). [Echoic : cf. 
Knick-a-knock.] An echoic word imitating an 
alternation of knocking sounds; hence adverbially : 
striking from side to side with alternation of 
sound, 

1812 H. & J. Smith Rej. Addr., Rebuilding, His head as 
he tumbled wentknickety-knock Like apebble in Carisbrook 
well. 1823 Chr. Wordsworth in Life (1888) 28 YoU know 
that the pebbles cry nickety-nock when they arrive at the 
bottom. 


KNICK-KNACKISH. 

Knick-knack, nick-nack (nikinmk). Also 
7-9 knick-nack, knicknack ; 8-9 nicknack, 9 
nic-nac, nicnae. [Rednpl. of Knack sb., with 
first element lightened as in crick-crack, etc.] 
f 1. A petty trick, sleight, artifice, subterfuge. 
1618 Fletcher Loyal Subj, 11, i, If you use these knick. 
knacks, This fast and loose. ai6zi Fletcher Hum, 
Lieutenant i. i, These foolish mistresses do so hang about 
ye. So uhimpei and so hug. . Soft vows and sighs, and 
fiddle-faddles, Spoils all our trade [of war] 1 You must 
forget these knick-knacks. 1673 Marvell Reh. Transp. 
II. 312 You by the advantage of some knick-knacks have 
got the ascendant over them. 

2. A light, dainty aiticle of furniture, dress, or 
food ; any cinious or pleasing tiifle more for oina- 
ment than use; a trinket, gimcrack, kickshaw. 

a. 1682 N. O. Boileau' s Luirin i. Argi., Miss won't come in 
to Buy, before She spies the Knick-knacks at the Dore, 
1686 Goad Celest, Bodies ii. ii, 179 Two Knick-nacks of the 
fair. 1725 Bailev Erasm. Colloq. (1877) 377 (D.) He found 
mesLippoiting my outward tabernacle .. with some knick- 
knacks. at the confectioner’s. 1748 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) 
II. clvii. 61 Knick-knacks, butterflies, shells, insects, &c. are 
the objects of their most serious researches. 1822 W. Irving 
Braceb, Hall iii. 25 The many little valuables and kmck- 
knacks treasured up in the housekeeper’s room. 1866 Mrs. 
Stowe Lit. Foxes 27 Knick-nacks. 

/ 3 . 1714 Mandeville Fab. Bees (1725) I. 349 Watch- 

makers and others that sell toys, superfluous nicknacks, and 
other curiosities. 1820 W. Irving Sketch Bk. (1849) 386 He 
is a plain John Bull, and has no relish for frippery and 
nick-nacks. 1823 W. Cobbett Rural Ridcs^ (18851 I. 347 
Two or three nick-nack.s to eat instead of a piece of bacon 
and a pudding. 1836-9 Dickens Sk. Bos ii, (1850) 6/ 1 The 
little front parlour, ..the little nicnacs are always ananged 
in precisely the same manner. 

attrib, i860 Sala Lady Chesterf. v. 74 Not mere millinery 
and gloves and nicknack shopping. 

b. A feast or social meal to which each guest 
contributes in kind. 

1772 Foote Nabob i. Wks. 1799 II. 298 Robins has a rout 
and supper on Sunday next. . . A nick-nack, . . we all con- 
tribute, as usual. 

3. An alternation of knacking sounds ; an instru- 
ment that produces such, as the bones. 

_ 1630 H. More Observ, Anima Magica (1655) 144 Some 
idle boy playing on a pair of Knick-knacks. _ 1708 Brit, 
Apollo No. 56. 3/1 Death-Watches perplex, With repeated 
knick-knacks. 

Hence Kui'ckknaclred (-nsekt) a. 

1^1 Faith of Our Fathers Sept. 201 Furnitured, and 
knick-knacked, as though its hospitable inmates had been 
in since Quarter-day. 

Knicic-knackatory, aiick-ai. (ni]c,n£eka- 
tsri). Also S nick-kn-. [f. Kniok-knack after 
conservatory, laboratory, etc,] A repository of 
knick-knacks. Also loosely, a knick-knack. 

a 1704 T. Brown Wks. (1760) II. 13 , 1 keep a nicknackatory, 
or toy-shop. 1721 Amherst Terrs Fil, No. 3.1. (1754) 178, 
I went .. to the [Ashmolean] musaeum, vulgarly called the 
nicknackatory. <*1734 North Lives (i8a6) II. 180 He was 
single, and his house a sort of kniclc-knackatory. 1812 Scott 
Let. to Miss Baillie 4 Apr. in Loikhart, You see my nick- 
nackatory is well supplied. 1819 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Rev, XC. 13 Collecting the . . nicknackatories of every vir- 
tuoso within reach. 

Hence Knick-knackato rian, -a-rian sb. and a. 
(also nicknackitorian, -arian -aterian). a. sb. 
One who keeps a ‘ knick-kuackatory ’ ; a dealer in 
knick-knacks; b, adj. Devoted to knick-knacks. 

1802 in Hone Every-day Bk. I. 1284 The plaintiff was a 
nicknackitarian, that is, a dealer in curiosities. 1802 Chron, 
in Ann. Reg, 445/1 A profession technically called a Nick- 
nackitorian, that is a dealer in all manner of curiosities, such 
as Egyptian mummies, Indian implements, . .antique shields, 
helmets, See, 1842 United Service Mag. ii. 7 'Those of a 
knicknackateiian tendency. 

+ Kni'ck-kna-.cker. Obs. rare [f. Knick- 

KNAOIC -i- -EB.] A trifler. 

1622 Breton Strange Newes (1879) 6/2 Other kind of 
knick-knackers . .which betwixt knaue and foole can make 
an ilfauourd passage through the world. 

Xnitck-kua'ckery, nick-nackery. [f- 

Knick-knack -f -ert.J a. Kmck-knacks collec- 
tively. b. A slight or trifling ornament, c. A 
fanciful dish or confection, = Knick-knack 2. 

a. i8i2 G. Colman Feet. Vagaries, Lady of Wreck Adyt,, 
A short epic poem, stuffed with romantic knick-knackeries. 
1813 lAccax. Horace, Odes i. xxxviii, Boy, tell the Cook that 
I hate all nick-nackeries. 1848 Fraser's Mag. XXXVIII. 
130 They eagerly collected all sorts of knick-knackery. 1876 
Mrs. Whitney Sights ^ Ins. II. xxxi. 588 She took the 
duster . . and went round whisking among knicknackery 
and hooks. 

J 3 ._ 1800 Ann. Reg. 2362 Too much drapery, ornament, and 
various nick-nackery. 1870 Miss Bridgman R. Lynne II. 
iii. 58 Nicknackeries from China and Japan. 

Knick-kna'cket. Sc. [f. Knick-knack -t 
-Er dim. suffix.] A little knick-knack, 

1789 Burns Capt. Grose's Peregrin, vi, He has _a fouth o' 
auld nick-nackets : Rusty airn-caps and jinglin jackets. 
18^2 Keene in L(te ix, 2x2 An omnivorous collector of 
knick-knackets. 

Knick-kna*ekioally, adv. nonce-wd. In a 
knick-knackish way, frivolously. 

1749 Chesterf. Lett. (1792) II. excv. 234 Do not run 
through it, as too many of your young countrymen do, 
musically, and (to use a ridiculous word) knick-knackically. 

Knick-knackish (ni-kinsekij), a. [f. Knick- 
knack + -ISH.] Ot the character of a knick-knack; 
light, trifling, flimsy. 
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1824 Tfciu jMoiMtly Hlag. X. 165 A fondness foi all that, is 
neat, efFemiiiate, finical, and nlck-knackish. 1844 l<raser's 
Mag. XXX. 5s/i The plan of this dinner . . was . . a trifle too 
knick-knackish \misj>y. -ashishj 

Kni'ck-knatcky, a. Also niok-nacky. [f. 
as prec. + -t k] Of, pertaining to, knick-knacks; 
addicted to knick-knacks ; affected, trifling. 

1797 Mrs. a. M. Bennett Beggar Girl (18:3) I. 30 The 
parsonage, which the knick-knackey taste of the late in- 
cumbent had rendered like [etc.]. i8zi Blachw. Mag. X. 
aoi That any nick-knacky gentleman, like Hope, could . . 
inhale from Byroifs works the spirit of his bold, satirical, 
and libertine genius. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, viii. His 
dressing-room is. .so neat and nicknacky. i8z8 Miss Mit- 
roRD Village Ser. m. (1863) 519 John Hallett .. was rather 
knick-knacky in his tastes ; a great patron of small inventions. 

Kni’cky-kna-'ckers. [f. Knackee, with varied 
reduplication.] (Seequot.) Cf.KNiCK-KNACK^^. 3. 

187s Stainer & Barrett Diet. Mus. Terms, Kuicky- 
knackers, the common instrument of percussion known as 
bones. 

Knie, obs. form of Knee. 

Knife (naif), jA pi. knives (naivz). Forms: 
1-3 cnif, 3-7 knif, (3 cnife, cniue, knitte), 3-4 
knijf, 3-5 knyue, 4-5 knyf, knyfE'(e, 4-6 knyfa, 
4- knife. PI. 3 cniues, -fes, -fen, 3-6 kniues, 
(5 knyfes, -ys, 6-7 knifs), 7- knives. [Late 
OE. t:«^(lith c.) = Fris. hnif, MDu. cnijf (Du. 
knijf), MLG. kntf (LG. httf, knief, knif), Ger. 
kneif {^xob. from LG.), ON. knifr (Sw. knif. Da. 
kniv) OTeut. *kmto-z, of unceitain etym. Forms 
with p are also found in Du. knijp, LG. ktitp, 
kniep, G. kneip (also hmtpe, gneip , gnippe) : as to 
the relation between these and the forms with f 
cf. knape and knave. F. canif (1441 in Godef. 
Co/npl.) is fioin Teut.] 

1 . A cutting-instrument, consisting of a blade 
■with a sharpened longitudinal edge fixed in a 
handle, either rigidly as in a table-, cat-ving-, or 
sheath-knife, or with a joint as in a pocket- or 
clasp-knife. The blade is generally of steel, but 
sometimes of other material, as in the silver fish- 
and fruit-knives, the (blunt-edged) Paperknife of 
ivory, wood, etc., and the flint knives of early man. 

<2 moo Ags. Vac, in Wr.-Widcker 329/17 Ariatms, cnif. 
c 1200 Ormin 4128 patt cnif wass , . Off stan, and nohht of 
irenn. C130S Pilate 234 in E. E. P, (1862) 117 Len me 
a knyf pis appel to parie. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 369 Hir 
knyues [wn knyfes] were chaped noghtwith bras But af with 
siluer wioght ful dene and wel. ci46o Sta>ts Puer 
Babces Bk. 30 Brynge no kny ves vnskoured to the table, igga 
Huloet, Knife to cut vynes, or graffynge knyfe. tSy^-So 
Baret Alv. K 100 A Shoemakers paring knife. 1663PEPYS 
Diary 22 Oct., Bought a large kitchen knife, and half a dozen 
oyster knives. 1708 W. King Cookery iii, Silver and gold 
knives brought in with the dessert for carving of jelli^. 
1796 C. Marshall Gardeiu -Nii. (1813) 142 A slip of the knife 
may wound a neighbouring branch. 1846 Brittan tr. MaU 

f aigne'sMan, Oper.Surg. 214 Lisfranc uses a double-edged 
nife, and passes it round the limb so as to carry it with its 
point downwards on the anterior surface of the tibia. 1874 
Knight Diet. Meek., Double-kni/e, a knife having a pair of 
blades which maybe set at any regulated distance from each 
other, so at. to obtain thin sections of soft bodies. One form 
of this is known as Valentin's knife, from the inventor. 

b. A knife used as a weapon of offence or de- 
fence; a knife-like weapon; applied to a short 
sword, cutlass, or hanger. War to the knife-, war 
to the last extremity, fierce or relentless war {lit. 


andfg.) 

c ixip, Lamb, Horn. 69 We ne ma^en pe fond from us driue 
Ne mid sworde ne mid kniue. 1297 R. Glouc. (Rolls) 22S6 
He drou is knif, & slou pe king. 1377 Langl. P. PI. B. v. 16s 
Hadde Jjei had knyues, hi cryst, her eyther had killed 
other, e 147s Rauf Coifyar 864 Ilk aue a .schort knyfe 
biaidit out sone. cisoy Dunbar 7 Deadly Sins 32 Than 
Yre come in with sturt and stryfe ; His hand wes ay vpoun 
his knyfe. 1S90 Spenser F. Q. i. iii. 36 The worthie meed 
Of him that slew Sansfoy with bloody knife, 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. 4 Cr. I. i. 63 Thou lal'st in euery gash that loue hath 
giuen me, 'The Knife that made it. 1704 F. Fuller Med. 
Gymn. (i/ri) 255 If I bad been Stab'd, or had had my Flesh 
cut with Knives. 1812 Byron CJuHar. i. Lxxxvi, War, Avar 
is still the cry, ‘ War even to the knife ! ’ 1876 Gladstone 

Rclig. Thought i. in Cotitemp. Rev. June 7 ‘ Catholicism ’ 
has. .declared war to the knife against modern culture. 1894 
Mrs. H. Ward Marcella II. 5 If Westall bullies him any 
more he will put a knife into him. 

fc. Pair of knives, a set of two knives, esp, 
as carried in one sheath. Obs. 

Davies and others following him liave explained the term 
as=*a pair of scissors', but this is apparently erroneous, 

[1302-3 Durham Ace. Rolls (Surtees) 504 In uno pare de 
Cultell. empt. pro Priore, sr.] 1574 Laneiiam Let. (,1871) 38 
A payr of capped Sheffield kniuez hanging a to side. 1394 
Barnfield AJp. Slicph. II. xvii, Apaiie of Kniues, .. New 
Gloues to put vpon thy milk-white hand He giue thee. 
1610 F. Cocks Diary i Oct. (igoi) Paide for a paire of 
knyves for my va[lentine]: -sts., a string for them lorf, 
C164S Howell Lett 1. 1. xiv, Half a dozen pair of Kmfs. 
a 1658 Ford, etc. Witch of Edmonton ii. ii, But .secj the 
bridegroom and bride come, the new pair of Sheffield knives, 
fitted both to one sheath. 1893 N. <5- Q. 8th Ser, IV. 17/2 At a 
meeting of the British Archteological Association, in i860, 
Avas exhibited a pair of wedding knives in their embossed 
sheath of courbouilli. , , , , . . c 

d. A sharpened cutting-blade forming part of 
a machine, as of a straw-cutter, turnip-cutter, rag- 

engine, etc. . 

1833 J. Holland Manuf. Metal 11. 261 These knives are 


placed obliquely to the axle. .so as to operate with a soil of 
draiv cut upon the matter presented at the end of the bo.x. 
1853 Catal, R. Agric. Soc. Shtmt Gloucester 31 The knives 
areas easily sharpened and set as in an ordinaiy chaff cutter. 
1873 J._ Richards Wood-working Factories 105 It would be 
impossible to change the cylinders when a machine has 
a variety of \york to do, but by having some extra knives 
ground at different bevels it becomes an easy matter to 
change them. 

e. Phr. Before {pn^ can say knife : very quickly 
or suddenly, colloq. 

1880 Mrs. Parr Adam Eve xxxii. 443 ’Fore I could say 
knife he was out and clane off. 1893 R. Kipling Many 
Invent. 334 We’ll pull j'ou off before you can say knife. 

2 . Comb. B,. attrib.,z.%knife-age{%Q.e k.GTi. sb.li), 
-back, -basket, -blade, -box, -case, -cut, -feat, -girdle, 
-haft, -man, -shaft, -stab, -stroke, -thrust, -tray, 
-trick, etc. ; objective, obj. gen., and instrumental, 
as knife-cleaning,-eater, fancier, -hafter, -jtiggling, 
-maker, -sticking, -nmllower •, similative, etc., as 
knife-backed, -featured, -jawed, -like, -shaped, 
-stripped adjs. 

1889 R. B. Anderson tr. Rydberg's Teut. Mythol. 94 The 
third patiiarch begins the ‘’’knife-age and the axe-age with 
cloven shields ’. 1844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons 4- W. vi, A 

cook . . and *knife-and-shoe-boy. 1737 Bracken Fai-riery 
Impr, (1757) II. 124 Shoulders.. no thicker than a *knife 
hack. 1683 ’tsicyem Mech. Exerc., PrintingYAcl.,“’Knife 
bnekt Sculptor, is a Sculptor with a thin edge on its back. 
1838 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Knifekasket, a tray for hold- 
ing table-knives. 1799 G. Smith Laboratoiy I. 231 To etch 
icxj or more *knife-Dlades at once. 1848 Thackeray Van. 
Fair vii, An old-fashioned crabbed *knife-box on a dumb 
waiter. 1869 Daily News it Dec., *Knife-cleaning machine 
maker. 1883 Stevenson Treas. Isl. iv. xvi. With a *knife- 
ctit on the side of the cheek. 1822-34 Goods Study Med. 
fed. 4) I._ 117 The medical journals . . are numerous in their 
descriptions of London *knife-eaters. 1865 J. H. Ingraham 
Pillar of Fire (1872) 190 *Kiiife-girdle of lion’s hide. 1720 
STRYPES'/fltoV.Sz/jv', (1734) II. V. xii. 298/1 The skill of mak- 
ing fine Knives and ''’Knive-hafts. 1864 Leeds Merc. 24 Oct., 
Richard Rhodes, *knife hafter. i8g5 Lydekker Roy. Nat. 
Hist. V. 349 The ‘‘Knife-Jawed Fishes. ..A small genus.. 
{Hoplognathus) . . characterised by the jaAvbones having a 
sharp cutting edge. 1874 Lisle Carr fad. Gwynne 1. vii. 
203 Some terrible feats of *knife-juggUng. 1836 Kane A ret. 
E.xpl. I. xxiv. 313 Her great fault was her ^knife-like bow. 
i860 Illusir. Loud. Netos 14 Apr. 362/3 [The simoom’s] 
passage leaves a narrow ‘ knifelike ’ track. 1632 Sherwood, 
A /knife maker._ 1704 Land. Gas. No. 4082/4 William 
Dickenson, . . Scizer or Knife-maker. 1643 F. Williams 
Hey Lang. Amer. (1866) ia6 They cal! English-men Chau- 
(juaquock, that_ is, *Knive -men, stone formerly being to them 
in stead of Knives.^ 1832 W. Willison in Midland Florist 
VI. 9 Serving as knife-man in the Gateshead nursery, a 1763 
Shenstone On Awfe Wks. 1764 II. 320 A *knife-shaft made 
from the royal oak. 1835-6 Todd Cycl, Anal. I. 312 Com- 
pressed ’’knife-shaped bijl. 1831 Mayne Reid Scalp Hunt. 
xxvii. 204 Dogs . , growling over the *knife-stripped bones. 
1822-34 Goods Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 117 Cummings, the 
‘‘knife-swallowei. 1894 Daily Tel. 27 June 6/7 That suc- 
cessful *knife-thrusb 

b. Special Combs. : knife-bar, a bar bearing the 
knives in a cutting machine ; knife-bayonet, a 
combined knife and bayonet, can ied when not in use 
in a sheath, a small sword-bayonet; knife-boy, a 
boy employed to clean table-knives ; knife-cleaner, 
a machine for cleaning and polishing knives; knife- 
dagger, an ancient form of one-edged dagger, 
having a long and heavy blade ; knife-fi.le, a thin 
and tapering file, with a very sharp edge; knife - 
fish, a species of carp (Cyprinus enUratns) \ 
knife-grass, a stout American sedge {Scleria 
latifolici) with sharp-edged leaves ; knife-guard, 
a small metal piece or arm hinged to the back of 
a carving-fork to protect the hand against tire 
slipping of the knife ; knife-head, ‘ that piece in 
the cutting apparatus of a harvester to which the 
knife is fastened, and to which the pitman -head 
is connected’ (Knight Diet. Mech. Siippl. 1SS4); 
t knife-hook, a sickle ; knife-lanyard, a lanyard 
to which a sailor’s knife is fastened ; knife-money, 
an ancient Chinese currency consisting of bronze 
shaped likeaknife; TK.nii 6 -vo\is)iBT =knife-cleaner', 
knife-rest, a small pillow of metal or glass on 
which to rest a carving-knife or -fork at table; 
also, a support to keep a knife in position while it 
is being ground; knife-scales, the sides of the 
haft of a knife; knife -sharpener, an instrument, 
usually of steel, for sharpening knives ; knife- 
smith, a maker of knives, a cutler; f knife-stone, 
a hone ; knife -tool, (a) a knife-shaped graver, {b) 
a minute disk used to cut fine lines in seal-engrav- 
ing ; f knife-warper, a knife-thrower, a juggler ; 
knife-worm, a caterpillar that cuts leaves. See 
also Knife-boakd,-edge, -gkinder, -handle, etc. 

1881 Spoils Encycl. Indust. Arts 1603 *Knife-bar, with 
diagonal slots, to give the lateral movement as it descends. 
1848 Thackeray Van. FairVi, The “knife-boy xvas cauglit 
stealing a cold shoulder of mutton. 1891 Month LXXII. 
xg The apple-parer and “knife-cleaner are American. 1OT3 
Moxon blech. Exerc., PrintingTAct.., *Knifc-fite, a file with 
a thin edge. 1799 W. Tookd Vieso Russian Emp. III. 176 
The “knife-fish, a 1399 Spensfr F. Q. vil vii. 38 In his 
one hand, as fit for harvests toj'le,_ He held a “knife-hook. 
1858 SiMMONDS Diet. Trade, * Knife-rest. Ibid,, *Kmfe- 
sharpener, 1884 Yorksh, Post g Jan., ‘ “Knife-scales ’ are 
those parts of a knife that form the sides of the handle . , of 


horn, bone,ivqiy, or tortoiseshell. 1738 Wlsllv IPks. (1872) 
I. 131 Augustine Neusser, a “knife-smith. i885 J. Pendle- 
ton Hist. Derbysh. 103 The knifesmith's homely forge. 
1571 Wiiisf- Inv. N. C. (Surtees 1835) 332, ij dosen “knyff 
stones and iiij dosen rebstones. <21225 Ancr. R, 212 He is 
his “knifiworpare, & pleieS mid sweordes. i860 Emerson 
Cond. Life, Fate Wks. (Bohn) II. 327 Such an one has cur- 
culios, borers, “knife-worms. 

Knife (naif), V. [f. Knife sb. (See also K kive.)] 

1 . trans. To use a knife to; to cut, strike, or 
stab with a knife. 

18.. Greatheart III. 174, I should get you pistoled or 
‘ knifed ’ as sure as eggs are eggs for this insolence. 1863 
Daily Tel. 18 Apr. 3 Pirate. .who was only' knifed’ just 
prior to winning at Doncaster, secured the judge’s fiat easily 
at the finish. 1883 ‘Annie Thomas’ Mod. Housewife 72, 
I knew better than to knife my oyster. i8go Doyle Sign 
of Four xi, (ed. 3) 209, I would have thought no more of 
knifing him than of smoking this cigar. 

b. To lift (food) to. the mouth with a knife. 

1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 460/1 These knowledge-seekers 
..knife their food, feeding both brain and stomach simul- 
taneously. What they lost in manners, they gained in time. 

C. If.S. slang. To strike at secretly; to en- 
deavour to defeat in an underhand tvay. 

1888 Nation (N. Y.) 5 July 3/1 He speaks favourably of 
them in a leading article, and ‘ knifes ' them slyly in para- 
graphs. 1892 Boston (Mass.) Jrnl, 5 Nov. 12/7 The idea is 
to knife Moise for Congress. 1895 Times ig Dec. 8 The 
liberal^ knifing of Senators Lodge and Chandler will confirm 
waveiing Irish voters to support the ‘Grand Old Party ’. 

2 . Techn. a. To spread or lay on (paint) with 
a knife, b. Boot-making. To trim (soles and 
heels) with a knife. 

1887 Ch. Times 24 June 5x6/3 The pigments, .are knifed 
on to the canvas. x888 'Times (weekly ed.) 18 May iy/s 
Foi boots.. IX. a dozen [was paid to the finisher] for knifing. 

Knife and fork. 

1 . /zA as used in eating at table. Hence in various 
phrases referring to eating, as to play a good knife 
and fork, to eat heartily. 

1727-38 G,vc Fabies i. Farmers Wi/e X- Raven, Then, to 
contribute to my lo.ss, My knife and fork were laid across. 
1809 Malkin Gd Bias i. vi. tr 2 Domingo, after playing 
a good knife and fork.. took himself _off. _i8sz Dickens 
Bleak Ho. xlv, My digestion is much impaired, and 1 am 
but a poor knife and fork at any time. 1888 Annie S. 
Swan Doris Cheyne i. 21 I'll be glad to see you over to a 
k 11 ife and fork. 1889 Boldre wood Robbery under A rms xlv, 
Moran . played a good knife and fork, 
b. altrib. (knife-and-fork). 

i8i2 Sporting Mag. XL, 25 These dextrous knife-and-fork 
men. 1841 Gresley C. Lever 183 With one class, it is what 
has been termed a knife-and-fork question; with the other, 
a moral or political affair. 1893 P£ronnc Veil of Liberty 
ix. 182 A good knife-and-fork breakfast. 

2 . A popular name of Herb Robert ( Geranium 
Rohertianwii) and the common club-moss (Lyco- 
podium clavatum). 1879 in BEiTrEN & Holland. 

Hence Knife-and-forker, one who plays a good 
knife and fork, a hearty eater. 

a 184s Hood Literary <5- Literal vi, Not a mere pic-ntc . . 
But tempting to the solid knife-and-forker. 

Knife-board. 

1 . A board on which knives are cleaned. 

i8i8 Thackeray Vanity Fair xxxvii, Raggles rose from 
the knife-board [= position of knife-boy] to the foot-board of 
the carriage. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, Knife-board, a 
piece of wood, plain, or cased with leather for cleaning and 
polishing table-knives. 

2 . A popular name for the original roof-seat on 
omnibuses consisting of a double bench placed 
lengthways on the top. 

1852 Leech in Punch 15 May (Cartoon), You don't catch 
me coming out on the knife board again to make room for 
a party of swells. 1869 Trollope He knesv, etc. xxxiii. 
He sat smoking on the knife-board of the omnibus. 1894 
Sala London up to Date 135 There was added to the top 
of the 'bus two_ Iong_ row.s of seats .. which soon acquired 
the popular designation of the ‘ knife-board ’. 

Km‘fe-e:dge. 

1 . The edge of a knife; also transf, anything 
keenly cutting. Also altrib. = knife-edged. 

1876 Geo. Eliot Dan. Dcr. .x.xiii. Her pride had felt a 
terrible knife-edge. 1877 E. R. Conder Bas. Faith ii. 80 
To insert the knife-edge of a sharp discrimination- 1884 
I’ennyson Bccketn. i.140, I would cieep, ciawl over knife- 
edge flint Barefoot. 

2 . A wedge of hard steel, on which a pendulum, 
scale-beam, or the like, is made to oscillate. 

x8i8 Cavt, Katcr In Phil. Trans. 35 For the construction 
of the pendulum, it became of.. importance to select a mode 
ofsuspension .freefrom objection. Diamond points, spheres, 
and the knife edge, were each considered. 1851 lUustr. 
Cnial. Gt. E.rkio. 1266 The pendulum.. is suspended on 
a knife-edge of very hard bronze. 1834 T. Scoffern in Orrs 
Circ. .yc., Cliem. 4 Delicate balances have their points of 
oscillation composed of a steel knife-edge working on agate 
planes. 

b. transf. andyfj'. 

1871 L. Stephen Playgr. Europe v. (1B94) 120 Balancing 
ourselves on a knife-edgeof ice between two crevasses. 1897 
Pali Matt Mag. Aug, 324 She had come to the party ..on 
the knife-edge of anticipation and alarm. 

Hence Kaife- edged a., having a thin sliarp edge 
like a knife. 

1863-76 Curling Dis. Rectum (ed. 4) 46 A pair of knife- 
edged scissors, 1865 Geikie Seen. iJ- Geol. Scot. vi. 118 A 
mere knife-edged crest, shelving steeply into the glens on 
either side. 1883 Harped s Mag. Aug. 445/2 A knife-edged 
craft with wide keel. ^ 
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KNIPBPUL. 

ICnifeful (iwi'fiful). [-ful.] As much as 
a knife will hold or carry. 

1850 B. Ta.ylor Eldofado ix. (1862) 86 Every kinfeful 
brought out a quantity of grains and scales. 1894 R. 
Mansfield Chips 187 He proceeded to shovel knifefuls of 
fat into his throat. 

Knife-grinder. 

1 . One whose trade it is to grind knives and 
cut ting-tools, esp. in the process of making these ; 
also, an itinerant grinder or sharpener of knives 
and scissors. 

161X Flokio, Arruotatorc, a sheare or knife grinder. 1797 
Canning Knife-Grinder iii, Tell me, Knife-grinder, how 
you came to grind lcni\'esV 1813 Examiner 17 May 317/2 
Tricks that aie called nervous, — such as. .playing the knife- 
grinder with }'ourieg. 1878 -K Amer. Rev. CXXVII. z6s 
The case of the Sheffield knife-grinders. 

2 . A grind-stone, emery-wheel, or other appliance 
for grinding steel cutting tools. 

187s in Knight Diet. Mecft, 

3 . a. Anameforaspeciesof cicada, b. TheNight- 
jar or Goatsucker {Cent. Diet.)] see Gkindek 7. 

1859 Tennisnt Ceylon (i860) 1 . 267 The cicada .makes the 
forest re-echo with a long sustained noise so cuiiously 
lesembling that of a cutler's wheel that . . it has acquired the 
highly appropriate name of the knife-grinder. 

Kui'f e -natndle . 

1 . The handle or haft of a knife. ** 

1798 WiLcocKE tr. Sfavo] inns' Vcy. E.Ind. i. vl. 377 note. 
The iron point . . together with the blade of a knife . . set in 
a knife-handle, common to them both. 

2 . Popular name of species of Razor-shell, Solett 
siliqua or 6’. ensis. Chiefly U. S. 

1755 Gentl Mag, XXV.33 Knife-Handlesj Solan s. Their 
figure . . resembles the handle of a knife. 

Kni'feless, a. rare. In 6 kniueles. Without 
a kuife. 

1573 Tusser Kitsh. (1878) 18a Some kniueles their daggers 
for brauerie weare, 

t Knrfely, tr. Obs. rare~'^. Of the 

nature of a knife. 

1548-67 Thomas Ital. Diet,, Coltellaie, strypes with a 
sword, or other knifely weapon. 

Klli’fe-playdllg. t a- Tossing and catching 
knives, as practised by jugglers. Obs, b. Wielding 
a knife as a weapon. 

13.. K. Alts. 1044 (BodI, MS.) Knijf pleycyng and syng- 
yng. 1855 Motley Dutch Rep. vi. i. (i866) 784 ‘ We came 
nearly to knife-playing said the most distinguished priest 
in the assembly. 

Knifer (nai'fsd). Boot-making, [f. Knife &,+ 
-EB 1.] One who knifes or tiiras the soles and heels 
of boots. 

1888 Pall Mali G. 18 Apr. 7/2 Charles Solomon, a Jew, 
described himself as a knifer or ‘master’, taking boots to 
make at 4f. per dozen pairs, out of which he got 2s, pec 
dozen for knifing. i8go _Eael Dunraven Draft Rep. 
Sweating Sysi. 3 An inferior master in the boot trade, or 
what is called a ‘knifer’. 

t Kniff-knaff. Ohs. slang. A kind of jest. 

1683 E. Hooker Pref Pordage's Plystic Div. 15 What 
shal wee sal . . of . . Railleries and Drolleries, Quirks and 
Quillets, Tries and Trangams, Kniff-knafFs, Bimboms, &o. ? 
Knight (nait), sh. Forms; a. 1-3 cniht, (r 
enseht, cneolit, 3 Orm. cnihlit), 4 cni5t, (3 cnih, 

5 cnect) ; 1-5 knyht, (2 knicht, 3 knijt, knict), 
3-4 knikt, 3-5 knijt, knygt, (5 kiiy3M), 4-6 
kuyght, (5-6 knygt, i’r'. kuicht, knycht), 4- 
knigM. (B. 3 cnipt, knicth, 4 knitkt, knytkt, 
knigth, kni5tli., 5 knygth ; 3-4 knith., 4-5 
(6 Sci) knyth, 7. 3 knit, 4 knite, 4-5 kuyte, 

6 fcnytt.) [A common WGer. word ; OE. cniht, 
cneoht = OFris. hiecht, kniucht, OS. {in)knecJit 
(MDvi. and Du. knecht), OHG,, MPIG. knehi{G. 
hiecht). In the continental tongues the prevail- 
ing senses are ‘ lad, servant, soldier The genitive 
pi. in ME. was occas. knigkien{e ] 

I. tl. A hoy, youth, lad. (Only in OE.) Obs. 
c 893 K. .Alfred Oros. in. vii. § a Philippus, t>a he cniht 
waes, vvaes Thebanum to gisle geseald. ergzs Lavjs of Ine 
c. 7 § 2 Tyn-wlntre cniht maeg bion ]>ief 3 e jewita. cgso 
Lindisf. Gosp. John vi. 9 Is cnaeht an her. 971 Blickl. 
Horn. 17s He wearjj faeringa seong cniht & sona eft eald man. 
+ 2 . A boy or lad employed as an attendant or 
servant; hence, by extension, a male servant or 
attendant of any age. Obs. 

c 950 Lindisf Gosp. Luke xii. 45 OnginneS . . slaa Sa 
cnaehtas & Siuwas. a 1000 Booth. Metr. xxvi, 180 Cnihtas 
wurdon, ealde 5iung.e, ealle forhneifde to suinuni diore. 
ciooo Ags. Gosp. Matt. ix. 15 pses brydguman cnihtas. 
c 1305 Lay. 3346 Heo sende . . to pare cnihtene inne, heo 
hehte hem faien hire wei. Ibid. 29636 pus spac ure drihten 
wi 5 Austin his cnihten. cizso Hymn Virgin 16 in Trin. 
Coll. Horn. App. 25s Swete leuedi, of me Jm reowe & haue 
merci of pin knicht [cf 22 io am pi mon]. 

. 3 . With genitive, or poss. pron. : A military 
servant or follower (of a king or some other 
specified superior) ; later, one devoted to the 
service of a lady as her attendant, or her champion 
in war or the tournament ; hence also fig., and even 
applied to a woman (quot. 1599). 

This is logically the direct predecessor of sense 4, the 
'king's knight ‘having become the ‘kmsht’ par excellence, 
and a lady’s knight being usually one of knightly rank. 

aiioo O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) nfi. 1087 pa waeron innan 
pam castele Oda bisceopes cnihtas. Ibid, an, 1094 Rogger 
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Pelteuin . . & seofen hundred Jies cynges cnihta mid him. 
c 1369 (Chaucer Dethe Blaunclie 1179 That she wolde holde 
me for hir knyght, My lady that is so faire, a 1450 Le 
Morte Arth. 328, I my self willc wyth you abyde. And be 
youre servante and youie knight. _ 1535 Stewakt_ Cratt. 
Scot, (1858) I. 14 Syne thus he said, in presence of liis men, 

‘ My knichtis kene [etc.]'. 1592 Shaks. Roin.^ <jr ni. ii. 
r42 O find him, giue this Ring to my true Knight. 1599 — 
Much Ado v. iii. 13 Pardon goddesse of the night. Those 
that slew thy viigin knight. 1712-14 Pope Rape Lock iii. 
r29 So Ladies in Romance assist their Knight, Present the 
spear, and arm him for the fight. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 
958 In all your quarrels will 1 be your knight. 

4 . Name of an older or rank. a. In the Middle 
Ages : Originally (as in 3), A military servant of 
the king or other person of rank ; a feudal tenant 
holding land from a superior on condition of serv- 
ing in the field as a mounted and well-armed man. 
In the fully-developed feudal system : One raised 
to honourable military rank by the king or other 
qualified person, the distinction being usually con- 
ferred only upon one of noble birth who had served 
a regidar apprenticeship (as page and squire) to 
the profession of arms, and thus being a regular 
step in this even for those of the highest rank. b. In 
modern times (from the i6th c.) : One upon whom 
a certain rank, regarded as corresponding to that of 
the mediseval knight, is conferred by the sovereign 
in recognition of personal merit, or as a reward for 
services rendered to the crown or country. 

The distinctive title of a knight (medi2eval or modern) 
is Sir piefixed to the name, as ‘ Sir John FalstafF’ : Knight 
(al.so abbrev. Knt. or Ktit may be added, but this is now 
somewhat unusual. A knight who is not a member of any 
special order of knighthood (see 12 b below) is properly a 
Knight Baolietar (see BACHELon I b). Various ceremonies 
have at dlffeient times been used in conferring the honour 
of knighthood, esp. that of the recipient kneeling while the 
sovereign touches his shoulder with the flat of a sword ; 
knights of the higher orders are now frequently created by 
letters-patent. In point of laiik the medimval knight was 
inferior to earl and baron; modern knights rank below 
baronets, and the dignity is not hereditary. 

In early use the knight, as the type of the military pro- 
fession, was fieq. contrasted with clerk, merchant, cic., and, 
in point of rank, with king. The characteristic qualities 
expected in a knight, as bravery, courtesy, and chivalrous 
conduct, are fiequently alluded toj and the name jesp. with 
adjs., as a good knight) often implied these qualities as well 
as the mere rank. 

a 1100 O. E. Citron. (Laud MS.) an. 1086 pmnne wteron 
mid him ealle pa rice men . . abbodas & eorlas, jjagnas & 
cnihtas. a 1124 Ibid., J>eb kinges stiward of France. . & fela 
o 3 re godre cnihte. 1x1250 Owl «5- Night 1573 Moni chap- 
mon, and moni cniht, Luveth and halt his wif aribt. 1297 
R. (jlouc. (Rolls) 1x608 po turnde grimbaud pauncefot to 
sir edward anon & was imad kn^t. c 1375 A. Davy Dreams 
4 A knisth of mychel mljth, His name is ihole sir Edward pe 
kyng. *340 Ayenb. 36 Hi . . make]? beggeres \>e knyjtes and 
he he^emen jiet uoljep pe tornemens. c 1386 Chaucer Prol. 
72 He was averrayparfitgentil knyght. tepx Rolls of Par It. 
III. 650/2 All the Knyhtes and Esquiers and Yemen that 
had ledynge of men on his partie, c 1425 Eng. Cong. Irel. 
2 Now we wyllen turne ayeyne to our knyghten gestes yn 
rlande. 1470-85 Mm-oum Arthur 1. xv, He was a passyng 
good knyght of a kynge, and but a yong man. 1556 Chron. 
Gr. Friars (Camden) 22 There was siayne kynge Henrys 
sone and many other lordes and knyttes. 1577 Harrison 
England 11. v. (1877) 1. 114 Knights be not borne, neither is 
anie Man a Knight by succession. 7596 Dalrymple tr. 
Leslie's Hist. Scot. viii. 57 Alex' Leuingstoun knicht . . is 
elected gouernour of the Realme. 1648 Art. Peace c. 7 
The estates . . of the lords, knights, gentlemen, and free- 
holders. . of Connaught 1771 Smollett Humph. Cl. 3 Oct., 
We found the knight sitting on a couch, with his crutches 
by his side. 1800 CoLERiDGE Love iv. She leaned against . . 
The statue of the armed knight. i8r8 Letters Patent in 
Nicholas Hist. Ord. Knighthood^ (1842) IV. 7 The said 
Distinguished Order of Saint Michael and Saint George, 
shall., consist of Three Classes of Knights of the said Order. 

c. Knight of the Shire-. A gentleman 

representing a shire or county in parliament; 
originally one of two of the rank of knight ; with 
the abolition of almost all distinctive features of 
the county representation, the term has lost its 
distinctive meaning and is only used technically 
and Hist. : cf. Bubgess i b, Formerly sometimes 
Knight of the Commonty or of Parliament. 

1399 Langl. Rich. Redeles iv. 41 Thei must . . mete to- 
gedir, pe knyjtis of }>e coraunete and carpe of the maters. 
With Citiseyns of shins. 1444 Rolls 0/ Par it. V. rio/2 
All other that will be attc the assessyng of the wages of the 
Knyghtes of the Shire. 1538 Fitzherb. yust. Peas (1554) 
132 b, Sherifes must retume such persons knights of the 
parliament which be chosen by be greater nombre of the 
freholders. [1^ Act 35 Hen. VIII, c. ii The Knights of 
all and euery Shire .. chosen for their assembly in the 
Kings high Court of Parliament.] 1617 Minsheu Ductor, 
Knights_ of the Shire, . . otherwise bee called Knights of 
the Parliament, and be two Knights, or other Gentlemen of 
worth, that are chosen in Plena Comiiatu, by the Free- 
holders of euery County. 1648 Prynne Plea for Lords 
B iij b, The King . . might call two Knights, Citizens and 
Burgesses to Parliament. Ibid. C j b, Theie could be no 
Knights of Shires . . to serve in Parliament. 1679 Evelyn 
Mem. 4 Feb., My Brother, Evelyn, was now chosen Knight 
for the County of Surrey. 1711 Steele Sped, No. zog 1» 7 
He served his Country as Knight of this S^hire to his dying 
Day. 1765 Blackstone Comm. I. ii. 128 With regard to 
the elections of knights, citizens, and burgesses. 18^ Ld, 
Brougham Brit. Const, iii. (1862) 47 The knights are to 
represent the ‘ community of the counties the citizens and 
burgesses the ‘ community of the towns 


KITIGHT. 

d. Name of an order or rank in the political 
association called the ‘ Primrose League 
1885 Primrose League 10 Obtain thirteen Signatures to 
the form of Declaration as Knights, or Dames. Ibid. 12 
After having been a Member of the League for twelve 
months, ..a Knight, as a special reward for meritorious 
service, may be elevated to the rank of Knight Companion. 

Primrose Rec. 17 Sept. 109 It is needless to say that 
they will induce as many as possible to enrol themselves as 
Knights, Dames, or Associates of the League, 
t 5 . Applied to personages of ancient history or 
mythology, viewed as holding a position or rank 
similar to that of the medimval knight. Obs. 

c 1205 Lay. 406 Assaracus wes god cniht ; WiS Grickes he 
lieold moni fiht. c 1250 Gen. <5' Ex. 283 Do wurS he drake 
Sat ear was knijt. c 1330 R. Brunne Chron. Wacc (Rolls) 
418s Hardy luhus, knyght war & wys. C1400 Destr. Troy 
2740 Parys the pert knight, and his puie brother Comyii 
vnto courtte with company grete, Of thre thowsaund J>ro 
knightes. 1513 Douglas AEncis ix. xi. 48 Equicolie A lusty 
knycht in armis rycht semly. 1535 Coverdale 2 Kings ix. 
25 And lehu saycle vnto Bidekar the knyghte. 1606 Shaks. 
Tr. <5- Cr. iv. v. 86 This Aiax . . This blended Knight, halfe 
Troian, and halfe Greeke. 

b. freq. transl, L. miles, a common soldier. 

Miles was the regular med.L. equivalent of ‘ knight ’. 
c 1200 ORMIN8185 Hise cnihhtess alle immn For|?5edenn.. 
Wikh heore wmpenn alle bun. c 1300 Cursor M. 19824 
Cornelius, .ealde til him tua men and a knite. 1382 WvcLir 
Matt, xxvii. 27 Thanne knijtis of the president takynge 
Jhesu in the mote halle, gednden to hym all the cumpanye 
of kni5tis. 1483 Caxton Gold. Leg. i4b/2 He is delyveid 
to knyghtis for to be beten. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre 
Quest. _Wks. 188S I. 77 That knycht quha peirsit our Lordis 
syde with the speir. 

fg. C137S Sc. Leg. Saints ii. (Paul) 218, I am cristis 
laiichtful knycht. 1382 Wyclif 2 Tim. ii. 3 Trauele bou 
as a good knyjt [Vulg. miles, Tindale, etc. soudier, souldier] 
of crist ihesu. 1526 Pilgr. Perf (W. de W. 1531) 293 In 
parte they be weyke, and not of the strongest knygli tes of god, 

6. So. Roman Antiq. (fc.'L. equcs'Pc>x?,tmm). One 
of the class of equites, who originally formed the 
cavalry of the Roman army, and at a later period 
were a wealthy class of great political importance. 

Z37S Barbour Bruce in. 210 Off Ryngis . . That war off 
knychtis fyngerys tane He send thre bollis to Cartage. 
1601 Holland Pliny H. 459 Theie were none at Rome 
vnder the degree of a knight or gentleman that carried rings 
on their fingers. 1850 Merivale Ro»i, Emp. (1852) I. 79 The 
leader of the senate, the patron of the knights, ..Pompeius. 

b. Greek Antiq. (tr. Gr. tvrrcvs horseman). A 
citizen of the second class at Athens in the constitu- 
tion of Solon, being one whose income amounted 
to 300 medimni. 

1820 T. Mitchei.l Aristophanes, The Knights, or, The 
Demagogues. 1836 Thirlwall Greece II. xi. 37 The mem- 
bers of the second class were called knights, being accounted 
able to keep a war-horse. 1885 Stewart & Long Plutarch's 
Lives 111 . 498 The knights rode.. in solemn procession to 
the temple of Zeus. 

7 . In games : a. One of the pieces in the game 
of chess, now usually distinguished by the figure 
of a horse’s head. 

C1440 Gesta Rom. xxi. 71 (Hark MS.) The chekir or he 
chesse hath viij poyntes in eche partie.. he knyjt hath iij 
poyntes. 1474 Caxton Chesse 11. iv. Ciijb, The knight 
ought to be raaad al armed upon an hors in such wise that 
he have an helme on his heed [etc.]. 1562 Rowbotham 

Play of Cheastes, The knight hath his top cut asloope, as 
thoughe beynge dubbed knight. 1689 Young Statesmen 
vi. in Colt. Poems Popery ^ 8/2 So have I seen a King on 
Chess, (His Rooks and Knights withdrawn). 1870 Hardy 
& Ware Mod. Hoyle, Chess 39 The knight has a power of 
moving which is quite peculiar. 

■f b. The knave in cards. Obs, 

1585 Higins tr._ yunius' Nomenclator 294 b, Playeiig cards 
, . Bmies, the knight, knaue, or varlet. 

+ 8. Naut. Each of two strong posts or bitts on 
the deck of a vessel, containing sheaves through 
which were passed the jeers or halyards used in 
raising and lowering sails. (See quot. 1637.) Obs. 

149s Naval Acc. Hen. VII (1896) 200 Shy vers of brasse. . 
in the Knyght of the fore castell, 1611 Cotgr., Teste de 
More,, .the Knights, a crooked peece of timber in the fore- 
castle of a ship. 1627 Capt. Smith Seamads Gram. ii. 7 
The Ramshead, . . to this belong the foie Knight, and the 
inaine Knight, vpon the second Decke. . .They are two short 
thicke peeces of wood, commonly carued with the head of a 
man upon them, in those are foure shiners apeece, three for 
the halyards and one for the top rope to run in. a 164a Sir 
W. Monson Naval Tracts iii. (Z704) 345/2 The Knights 
belong to the Halyards. 

9 . in pi. A boys’ game. 

‘ Two big boys take two smaller ones on their shoulders ; 
the big boys act as horses, while the younger ones seated on 
their shoulders try to pull each other over ’ (Alice Gomme 
Did. Brit. Folk-lore 1894). 

II. Sense 4, with descriptive additions. 

10 . Followed by an appositive sb. -p Knight 
adventurer ~ Knight-eekant. •p Knight baronet 
— Baronet, f Knight brother, a brother in a 
society or order of knights. + Knight wager, a 
mercenary soldier. See also Bachelor i b, Ban- 
r-ebet I c, Commander 4, Companion 5, Hab- 
BiNGER 2, Hospitaller 3, Templar. 

1636 Massinger Bashf. Lover u. ii, *Knight adventurers 
are allowed Their pages. <*1652 Brome Queenes Exch. y. 
Wks, 1873 III. 547 With Knights adventurers I went in 
quest. 1621 Burton Anai. Mel. iii. ii. vi._v. (1651) 579 A 
Gentlemans daughter and heir must be married toa*Knignt 
Barronets eldest son at least. 1706 Phillips, Knight 
Baronet, a Combination of Title, in regard the Baronetship 
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is generally accompany'd with that of the Knighthood: but 
the latter was made a distinct Order by K. James I. . .These 
Baronets were to have Precedency .. before all ordinary 
Knights Banneret, Knights of the Bath, and Knights 
Batchelors. i685r Land. Gaz. No. 2251/3 That Order [of the 
Thistle], consisting of the Sovereign and Twelve ^Knights 
Brethren. 1513 Douglas JEneis ii. i. [i. xii.] 12 Qiihat 
Marmidon.iOr ^knycht wageor to cruell Vlixes. 

11 . With adj. (before or after the sb.). f Knight 
advent urons = Knight-eeeant. f Knight caligate 
of arms', see Caligate. Military naval, poor) 
hiight of Windsor (see 12 bV 

14M Rolls of Paylt, IV. 346/2 The said Chapelle [of 
St. George] was founded by the right .noble and worthy 
Kyng Edward the Thridde syn the Conquest . . upon a 
Waidein, Chanons, poure Knyghtes, and other Ministres. 
£1440 Ptoinp. Parv, Knyghte awiiterows {.S. knyht 
a-ventowrs), tiro. 1470-85 Malory Ari/ittr iv. xviii, Here 
am I redy, an auentures knyghte that wille fulfylle ony 
aduenture that ye wylle_ desyre. 1577 Harrison England 
It. V. {1877) I. 124 The thirteene chanons and six and twentie 
poore knights haue mantels of the order [of the garter]. 
tix^Loiid. Gaz. No. 6290/3 First went the Poor Knights. 

12 . Followed by a genitive jthrase. 

a. Denoting a special set or class of knights 

(real or by courtesy). + K 7 ttght of adventurers — 
Knight-ebb ANT, ^ Knight of arms (see ii). 
Knight of Gi'ace, a knight of Malta, of a lower 
rank in the order. Knight of Justice, a knight of 
Malta possessing full privileges. Knight of the 
carpet (see Caepet sb. 3 c). f K^iight of the 
chamber = prec. + Knight of the community or 
parliatnent = ofthe Shire (see 4 c). Knight 

of the Round Table, one of King Arthur’s knights 
((see Table). \ Knight of the Shirs (see 4 c). 
•f Knight of the Spur, a knight bachelor, “j* Ktight 
of the square flag, a banneret. Also, Knight of the 
Rueful Countenance : see quot. 

1530 Palsgr. 236/2 *Knyght of adventures, cheualier 
errant 1762-71 H, Waltolu Veriues Anecd. faint. 
(1786) I. 206 Another person of some note.. was Sir John 
Godsalve, created ^knight of the carpet at the king’s corona- 
tion. 1672 Cowell Inierfr,, * Knights o_f the Ciiainber,. . 
seem to be such Knights Batchelors as are made in time of 
Peace, because knighted commonly in the Kings Chamber. 
1788 Picturesque Tour thro' Europe t8 The "Knights of 
J ustice are alone eligible to the posts of Bailiffs, Grand Priors, 
and Grand Masters ; the *Knights of Grace are competent 
to all e.xcepting these, c 1400 Yivaine Gaiv, 5 Ywayne and 
Gawayne .. war '’kniglues of the tabyl rownde. 1774 
Warto.v Hist. Eng Poetry iii. (1840) I. 113 The achieve- 
ments of king Attnur with his knights of the round table. 
1614 Seldcn 'Titles Hon. 305 ^Knights of the Spurre, or 
those which generally ate known by the name of Knights. 
1718 Motteu,x Quix. I. xvi^ The champion that routed 
them is,. the famous Don Quixote de la Mancha, otherwise 
called the *Knight of the Rueful Countenance. 

b. Denoting a member of some order of knight- 

hood, as Knight of the Bath, Gaetee, Thistle, 
etc. q. V. Knight of St. fohn, of Malta, of Rhodes 
= Hospitalleb 3. Knight of the Temple -’Y'&m- 
Lae. Knight of Windsor, one of a small number 
of military officers {luilitary knights of W.) who 
have pensions and apartments in Windsor Castle. 
(From 1797 to 1892 there were also tiaval knights 
of W. cf. 11 .) + Also, jocularly, Knight of the 

forked order •. see Forked 4 b ; Knight of the order 
ofthe fork, one who digs with a fork (cf. 13 c). 

a 1500 [see GAsrER sh, z], 1330 Palsgr. 236/2 Knight of 

the order of saynt Michaell. 1608 MipocETON bfad lyorld, 
my Masters 11. v, Many of these nights will make me a 
knight of Windsor. 1630 J. Taylor (Water P.) Great Eater 
of Kent 4 Some get their living hy their, .feet, as dance: s, 
lackeyes, footmen, and weavers, and knights of the publicke 
or common order of the forke, 1631 T. Powell 'Tout All 
Ti-ades (1876) 171 A poore Knights place of Windsor. 1632 
Massinger Maid of Hon- i. i, You are, sir,_A Knight of 
Malta, and, as I have heard, Have served against the Turk. 
1704 Collect. Voy. (Churchill) III. 690/r, 8 Persian Horses 
led by eight Knights of the Golden Sun, xjxs Loud. Gaz. 
No. 4799/1 The Marquis de Suza..was lately Install'd 
Knight of the Order of St. Maurice. 1783 Royal Warrant 
in Nicholas Hist. Ord, Knighthood (1842) IV. 6 Letters 
Patent, .for creating a Society or Brotherhood, to be called 
Knights of the Most Illustrious Order of Saint Patrick. 1803 
Naval Chron. IX. 158 Seven Lieutenants of the Navy are 
to be installed Naval Knights of Windsor, 1856 Emerson 
Eng. Traits, Manners Wks. (Bohn) II. 49 The Knights of 
the Bath take oath to defend injured ladies. 

c. Forming various jocular (formerly often 
slang) phrases denoting one who is a member of 
a certain trade or profession, has a certain occupa- 
tion or character, etc. 

In the majority of these the distinctive word is Jhe name 
of some tool or article commonly used by or associated with 
the person designated, and the number of such phrases nr,iy 
be indefinitely increased. E.xamples are : 

^Knight ofthe Hade,* or Bully’ (B. E. Diet. Cant. 

Crew, a 1700). Knight of the brush, a painter, an artist. 
Knight ofthe cleaver, a butcher. + Knight of the collar, 
one who lias Tseen hanged. Knight <yf the cuCf a billiard- 

f layer, Knight of the clbotu, a cheating gambler. 

Knight ofthe field, a tramp, t K night ofthe grammar, 
a schoolmaster, i Knight of (the) industry, a sharper or 
swindler (F, chevalier ciindusirie], t Knight of the knife, 
a cutpurse. Knight of the needle, shears, thimble, a tailor. 
Knight ofthe pen, a clerk or author. Knight ofthe feslle, 
an apothecary. Knight of the quill, a writer, author. 
Knight ofthe road, a highwayman. Knight ofthe sfigot, 
a tapvter or publican. + Knight of the vapour, a smoker. 
Knight of the whip, a coachman, Knight ofthe wheel, a 


cyclist. Knight of the whipping-post, a sharper 01 other 
disreputable person. See also Knight or the i’dst. 

1883 Lottgm. Mag. Nov. 78 A distinguished *knight of the 
bntsh. C1334 Intert. Youth in Hazl. Dodsley II. 15 Thou 
didst enough there For to be made *knight of the collar, 
1887 Graphic IS Jan. 33/2 The ‘*kinghts of the cue' keep 
the_ balls a-rolling. 1693 Humours Town 92 Sharpers are 
divided into Bullies and *Knights of the Elbow. 1308 
Kennedie Flyting w. Dunbar jggi Because that Scotland of 
thy begging irkis, Thowscapis in France to be a*knycht of 
the felde. 1692 Washington tr. Miltons Def. Pop. viii, 
M.'s Wks. (1851) 183 A Stipend large enough for a *Knight 
of the Grammar, or an Illustrious Critick on Horseback. 
1658 Cleveland Rustic Rampant Wks. (16S7) 473 Our 
Hacksters Errant, of the Round Table, * Knights of Indus- 
try. 1668 Etheredge She wait'd if She cou'd iii. iii, Let me 
coinmend this ingenious Gentleman to Your Acquaintance ; 
he is a Knight of the Industry. 1751 Smollett Per. Pic. 
(1779) IILl.vxxiv. 310 Our hero was a professed enemy to all 
knights of industry. 1614 B. Jonson Barth. Fair ii. iii, Is 
this.. a ^knight of the knife? .. I meaiie..a cutpurse. 1778 
Foote Trip Calais l. 24 The ''^knights of the needle are 
another sort of people at our end of the town. <11733 
Arbuthnot Ess. Apoth. Wks. 1751 II. iii There being no 
part of Mankind, that affords a greater variety of uncommon 
Appearances than the '•Knights of the Pestle. 1691-2 Genii. 
Jrnl. Mar. 2 , 1 know some of your sturdy, tufr*Knights of 
the Quill, your old Soakeis at the Cabbaline Font. 1663 R. 
Head Eng. Rogue xxvi. 86 An Oath, which every young 
Thief must observe ., at his investation into the honour of 
one of the *Knights of the Road. 1821 Scott Kenilw. viii, 
When an old song comes acioss us inerryold'*knights of the 
spigot, it inns away with our discretion. 1812 Sporting 
blag. XXXIX. 139 A gallant •knight of the thimble. 1630 
J. Taylor (Water P ) Great Eater of Kent 5 Some [live] by 
smoake ; as tobacconists, *knights of the vapour, gentlemen 
of the whiffe, esquires of the pipe. 1813 Examiner 8 Feb. 
S4/2 We cannot too often cavtlon the*Knights of the Whip 
against so dangerous, .a practice. 1819 Scott Let. to Son 
Walter 4 Sept, in Lockhart, Blacklegs and sharpers, and 
all that numerous class whom ,. we [call] *knights of the 
whipping.post. 

d. Knights of Labour, an extensive association 
in the United States, embracing many of the Trade 
Unions; Knights of Pythias, a secret order, founded 
at Washington in 1864 (Funk Stand. Diet.). 

18S6 Harpers Weekly 3 Apr. 213/3 The order of the 
Knights of Labour was founded in 1869 by five workmen of 
Philadelphia. t888 TSwev. A mcr. Commw. II. iii. Ivi. 370 
The enormous otganization or league of trades unions known 
as the Knights of Labour. 

III. 13 . aitrib. and Comb. 

a. With knight-, as knight-martyr ; -t* knight- 
bairn, a male child; -f knight-cross = 

cross ; f knight-money = knighthood- money ; 
t knight- weed, the dress of a knight; f knight- 
wered, a band of warriors; f knight -wife, a 
female knight or warrior. 

c 1203 Lay. 15526 5 if mon funde-.aeuer as! '•cniht bsern, jie 
natuere fsder no ibaed. 1725 Bradley Fain. Diet., fer te- 
salem-Cross, called by some the '•Knight, or Scarlet Cross. 
1826 W. E. Andrews Eram. Fox's Cal. Prot. Saints 49 
The condemnation of this .. gentlewoman and *kniglit. 
in.artyr. 1643 Puynnc Sov. Poiuer Parlt. ii. 31 *Knight- 
niony, Ship-niony,with sundry other unlavvfull Taxes. 1340- 
70 Alisaunder 544 Hee casj: of his '•Knjghtvveede, & elopes 
hym neew. c 1203 Lay 26766 Al pa''''cniht-weorede fiuenan 
heore steden. 1483 Caik. Angl. zo^jz A *knyghte wyffe, 
mtlillssa, 

b. With knight's, chiefly in names of plants : 
knigltt’s cross. Scarlet Lychnis, L. chalcedonica ; 
t knight’s milfoil, a yellow species of Achillea ; 
t knight’s pondwort, Water-soldier, Stratioies 
aloides) knight’s star, -star lily, the amaryl- 
lidaceous genus Ilippeastrum ; + knight’s water- 
sengreen, wort, woundwort = knlghfs pond- 
wort. See also Knight’s fee, Kkight-seetjce. 

1760 J. Lee Introd, Dot App. 3 16 *Knight's Cross, Lychnis, 
1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. d. 143 The second is called.. in Eng- 
lish ■•Knights Milfoyle ; souldiers_ Yerrow, and yellow 
knighlen Yeriow, Ibid., The first is called .. in English 
Knights worte, Knights wounde worte, or Knightes vy.ater 
woundwortc, '’’Knights Pondeworte,and of some Knights 
water Sengreene. 1833 Loudon's Encycl. Plants 1176 
•Knight's Star 1866 'Preas. Bot. 300/2 The Knights Star 
Lily, a genus ..consisting of South American and West 
Indian bulbs, remarkable for their showy flowers. 

c. With knighten (ME. gen. pi.): knighten 
court (also knights-court) : see quot. 1 701 ; 
knigiiten-gild, a gild of knights ; knighten- 
milfoil = knight's milfoil’, knightenspenoe, 
some local rate ; knigbtenway, a military road ; 
knigbten-yarrow = knight's milfoil. 

<7x030 Charter Edw. Confessor in Calendar Leiterbhs., 
Guildhall London (i8gi) HI. 218 Mine men on An^ioce 
cnihte s'ide [reml mine men on Engiisce cnihte gilde.] 
1398 Trcvis A Barth. De P. R. xix. cxxix. (Add._ MS.) If. 332 
Agger is an huple of stones or a tokene in ]>p hihe way and 
histories clepih such a wey knyqtcne weye [viam militarem]. 
1467 in Eng, Gilds (1870) 390 That then he pay taske tallage, 
knyghtenspence, wacebes, and olher charges. 1378 Lvtl 
Dodoens i. ci. 143 Yellow knighten Yerrow. Ibid., The 
other with the thousand leaues, called Knighten Mylfoile. 
163X Weever Anc. Fun. Mott. 426 King Edgar established 
here without Aldgate a Knightengield or Confrery, foi 
thirteene knights or souldiers. xjox CowelFs Interpr., 
Knighicn-Court, Is a Court-Baron or Honor-Court, held 
twice a Year under the Bishop of Hereford at his Palace 
there ; wherein those who are Lords of Manours, and their 
Tenants, .are Suiters. 

Enigfh.t (nait), V. Also 3 knijti, 3-4 knijte, 

4 kHyhte, kny^te. [ME., f. prec.] trans. To 
dub or create (one) a knight. 


a 1300 K. Horn 492 Hit nere nojt forlorn _Fot to kni^te 
child Horn. Ibid. 644 Nu is hi wile igolde, King, Jiat Jju me 
kni3d woldest. 1362 Langl. P. PI. A. i. 103 And crist king 
of kinges kni5tide [zi.»-. knyhtide] tene, Cherubin and Seiaphin 
[etc.] iS77-87HolinshedC’/iz'<j«. Ill, 1236/1 This man. .was 
knighted by the king. 1627 Drayton Agincourt, etc. 192 
This Drone yet neuei- braue attempt that dar’d, Yet dares be 
knighted. 1712 Addison Sped. No. 299 p 2 , 1 was knighted 
in the thirty fifth Year of my Age. 1876 J. Saunders 2 . A/j 
Prtif/i xii, Sir Richard Constable had been knighted by 
King James. 

Hence Kni’ghted ppl. a. 

1636 S. Holland Don Zara n. Iv. 101 That his Isabel and 
Moi timer was now compleated by a Knighted Poet. 1896 
J. _H. Wylie Eig. Hen. IV, HI. 321 The flood of 
knighted names in the lists of fighting men. 

Knightag'e (nai-tedg). [f. Knight sb. + -age.] 

a, A body of knights ; the whole body of knights. 

b. A list and account of persons who are knights. 

2840 Dod ditlfi The Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage, 

of Gieat Britain and Ireland. 1838 Carlyle Frcdk. Gt. J. 
III. V. 238 He rode thither with hisAnspach Knightage about 
him, ‘ four-hundred cavaliers 1900 Whitaker's Peerage 44 
Wherever in the Knightage the husband is styled ‘ Sir the 
wife, in conventional usage, has the title ‘ Lady ’ or ‘ Dame 

Kni’ght-e'rrant. Pi. kaights-errant. In 7 
erron. -erraud. [See Errant a. i.] 

1 . A knight of mediteval romance who wandered 
in search of adventures and opportunities for deeds 
of bravery and chivalry. 

13.. Gaw. If Gr. Knt. 810 He caldc, & sone Jier coni A 
porter. .&haylsed Jieknygt erraunt. a 1440 Sir Degree. 1311 
3 ondur ys a kny^Lhe erraunt. i6iz Shelton Quix. i. (1652) 
2 The Knight-Errant that is lovelesse, resembles . . a body 
without a soul. z64zBBOstE yoviallCrewiu. Wks. 1S73 HI. 
394 Never did Knight Errants.. merit more of their Ladies. 
1712 Steele No. 540^4 In Fairy -land, where knights- 
enant have a full scope to range. 1713 Bericeley Guard. 
No. 83 F 3 From what giants and monsters would these 
knight-erraiits undertake to free the vvoild ? 1847 Prescott 
Pe7-n (1850) II. 224 A cavalier, in whose bosom burned the 
adventurous spirit of a knight- errant of romance. 

aitrib. 1768-74 Tucker Lt. Nat. (1834) 1 . 668 This knight- 
errant humour of seeking adventures and perilous encounters. 
1868 W. Cory Lett. ^ yrnls. (1897) 223 The armies vyhich 
1 esisted Bonaparte, and made us the knight-errant nation. 

2 . transf. One compared to a knight-errant in 
lespect of a chivalrous or adventurous spirit. 
Sometimes used in ridicule, with allusion to the 
character or actions of Don Quixote. 

[1307 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, v. iv. 24 Come, come, you shee- 
knight-arrant, come.] 1731 Earl Orrery Reyiarks Swift 
(1752) 115 Descartes was a knight errant in philosophy, per- 
petually mistaking windmills for giants, a 1837 R. A. 
Vaughan Essays ^ Rem. (1B58) 1 . 38 Re.TSon was the knight- 
errant of speculation. 

Hence Knig’lit-e'rrantiM.g' gerund or fr. pple., 
playing the part of a knight- errant. 

i860 Gen. P. Tiio.mpson Audi Alt. III. evii. 21 You ate 
not to go out knight-erranting in all corners of the town. 
Knight-eTranti^. [f. prec, -t- -by.] 

1 . The practice of a knight-errant ; the action of 
knights who wandered in search of adventures. 

_ 1634 Gavton/’/cim. Notes 9 This order of Knight-errantry 
is very ancient; when there were but three persons in the 
World, one was of this order, even Cain. 1764 Reid Inquiry 
I. Ded. 95 If all belief could be laid aside, piety, friendship, Stc., 
would appear as ridiculous as knighterrantry. 18x4 Scott 
Chivalry (1874) 9 They achieved deeds of valour . . only 
recorded in the annals of knight-errantry, i860 Adler 
Fauriets Prov. Poetry xv. 342 In the poetical monuments 
of Southern France I find the most ancient indications of 
knight-errantry. 

aitrib. 1645 Evelyn Diary ii Apr., The prizes being dis- 
tributed by the ladies after the knight-errantry waj’. 

2 . Conduct lesembling that of a knight-errant ; 
readiness to engage in romantic adventure. Often 
depreciative : Quixotic behaviour. 

1639 Gentl, Calling (1696) 104 But to anticipate the Pro. 
posal, to go in quest of such Opportunities, looks with them 
like a piece of Knight-errantry, xjrir Steele Sped. No. 16S 
r 3 It IS a noble Piece of Knight-Errantry to enter the Lists 
against so many armed Pedagogues. 1831 Brewster Newton 
(1855) II. .XV. 73 The charge of knight errantry which New- 
ton had made against Leibnitz, .for challenging the English 
to the solution of mathematical problems. 1833 Whittier 
P’zoie Wks, (1B89) II. 427 That spiritual knight-errantry 
which undertakes the championship of every novel project 
of reform. 

3 . The body of knight-errants. rare. 

i860 C. Sangster Ilespenes, etc. 33 He, Piiiice of Love's 
knight-errantry. 1872 Tinnvson Gareth 613 That old 
knight-errantry AVho ride abroad and do but what they will. 

Knight-e'rrantshi;p. rare. [See -ship.] 
The condition or personality of a kniglit-eirant. 

1640 Brome Sparagus Carden i. iii. Wks. 1873 111 . 123 My 
house shall bee no enchanted Castle to delaine your Kniglit- 
erraiidship from your adventures. 1736 Lediard Life M ad- 
borough 1 . 59 There vvas a inore daring set of People, with 
whom His Knight-Errantship had to encounter. 

Xniglitess (nai'lcs). rare, [f. Knight sb. -t- 
-Essi.] a. A woman who fights like a kntglvt. 
b. A female member of a knightly order, e. The 
wife of a knight. 

<1x353 Udall Royster D. iv. viii. (.Yrb.) 78 Too it agaiiie, 
my knightesses, downe with them all. 1693 tr. Emilianne's 
Hist. Monasi. Old. n. ii. 238 The Order of the Nuns 
Knightesses, Sword-bearers ol St. James in Spain. 1843 
Mirror H. 161/2 There is reason to believe that as well as 
Knights there were knight-erruj, or ladies, of that order. 
1843 Hisumu Sybil It. ii, The ‘honourable baronetess’.,oi- 
the ‘honourable knightess’. 
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Kni-ghtfully, adv. noHce-zt/d. [cf. manfully?^ 
Like a knight, bravely. 

1843 N EAL-c Miir. Faith 82 Gallantly and knightfully They 
toil’d the live-long day. 

Knight-head (nai'tjhed). Naut. a. One of 
two large timbers in a vessel that rise obliquely from 
the keel behind the stem, one on each side, and 
support the bowsprit, which is fixed between them; 
called also ballard timbers, f b. A windlass-bitt 
{obs.). fc. == Knight 8 (ebs.). 

1711 W. Sutherland Shipbtiild. Assist, 115 They are 
reev'd through Knight-heads, and so hal’d home. 1769 
Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Knight-Heads, two strong 
pieces of timher, fixed on the opposite sides of the main-deck, 
a little behind the fore-mast ..They are sometimes called the 
bits, and in this sense their upper parts only are denominated 
knight-heads,, .being formerly embellished with a figure de- 
signed to resemble a human head. . . Knight. heads, \iseseMci 
a name formerly given to the lower jear-blocks, which were 
then no other than bits. 18B3 Cent. Mag, Oct. 946/2 Her. . 
bows would be buried in a smother of foam clear to the 
knight-heads. 

t Kni’ghtlied, -hede. Obs. Also kniiit-, 
kni^t-, etc- (see Knight sbb) ; 4 -ed(e, 5-6 Sc. 
-heid. [f. Knight sb. + -head. Cf. next.] 

1 . The rank of a knight : = Knighthood 2 . 
cijas Meir. Hone. 139 A kniht That thorn kind was bond 

and thralle Bot knihthed gat he wit calelle. _ C1475 Rauf 
Coil^ear 960 Schir Rauf gat rewaiid to keip his Knicht- 
heid. isoo-20 Dunbar Te/rnanient 56 To comfort him, or 
he raid forder, The Devill off knychtheid gaif him older. 

2 . The vocation of a knight ; = Knighthood 3. 

c 1375 Sc. Leg. Saints xvi. (Magdaieue) 70 To kfnlychthed 

hyre bru)>ir lavaie Halelyhyme gafe,&lytil rocht Of landis. 
1490 CAxroN Eneydos Ivi. 153 He hadde lefte his offyee and 
hadde taken hyin self to the fayttes of knygthed. C1500 
Lancelot 822 He goith ymong them, in his hie enrage, As he 
that had of knyghthed the wsage. 

3 . Knightly character or accomplishments: = 
Knighthood 4. 

a!i300 Cursor M. 8422 To he lered him-self to lede, Wit 
clerge_ hath and wit knighthede. c 1400 Desir, Troy 5549 
Of knighthede to count here was the dene floute. 1450-70 
Colagros 4 - Gaiu. 376 Thai war courtes and couth thair 
knyghthed to kyth. 1513 Douglas /Eneis vi. vi. 39 Eneas, 
ful of piete and knychtheid. 1535 Stewart Cron. Scot. 1 . 
575 Suppois he was of all knychtheid the floure. 

4 . A body of knights, or ( = L. iniUiid) of fight- 
ing men : = Knighthood 5. 

c 137s Sc. Leg. Saints xxlx. KPlacidas) 68 A knycht callit 
placydas Prynce of his knj-chted was. 138a Wyclie Jer. 
viii, I The suniie, and the mooiie. and al the kiiyjthed [1388 
kny3thod, L wi/AV/a] of heuene. 

Knighthood (nai’t|hud). Forms; icnihtMd; 
3- kniht-, etc. (see Knight), 3-6 -hod, -hode, 5-6 
-hoode, 6- hood. [OE. ettihthad, f. cnibit boy, 
lad -f -had -hood. In ME. following the current 
sense of Knight.] 

I. (OE. cnihihdd.) + 1 . Boyhood, youth. Obs. 

C893 K. ^Rlfred Soeth. xxxviii, § s pa hwile pe hit on 
cnihthade biS, & swa foiS eallne xiogoShad. c looo aElfric 
Grant, ix. (Z. ) 56 Puiis, cniht oSoe cnihthad. 

II. (ME. aud mod.Eng, ) 

2 . The rank or dignity of a knight. 

a 1300 K. Hope 440 pat he me jive dubbing panne is mi 
pvalhod lAvent in to kni3thod 1361 Langl, P. PI. A. xi. 
222 Kinghod and kiii3thod , . Helpip nou3t to heuene. 1503-4 
Act ig Hen, VII, c. 31 Preamble, Divets of the Kinges 
Subgiettes . . at commaunded . . to take uppon them the 
honour & degree of Knyghthode._ 1597 Shaks. 2 Hen. IV, 
V. iii. 132 , 1 Avould not take a Knighthood for my Fortune. 
1617 Moryson Itin. II. 277 A gentleman ..who had long 
been earnestly ambitious of the honour of Knighthood. 
1733 Pope Hor. Sat. 11. i. 22 You'll gain at least a Knight- 
hood, or the Bays. 1885 Pall Mall G. 24 Feb. g/i It is 
expected that .several knighthoods will be conferred. 

b. transf. Applied to one having this rank; 
a knight. 

1598 Shaks. Merry IV. v. v. 76 [The Garter] Buckled 
below faire Knight-hood.s bending knee. 

c. With poss. pron. as a mode of address. 

1828 Scott F. M. Perth xxxii, I only desired to know if 
your knighthood proposed the chivalrous task. 

d. The ceremony of knighting a person. 

1711 Madox Exch. i. 2_ There Coronations, Marriages 
and Knighthoods of the King’s Children, .were celebrated. 

3 . The profession or vocation of a knight, 

c_i3*S Song Mercy 155 in E, E. P, (1862) 123 Corteis 

knihlhod and clergye.^. Are now so roted in rybaudye. 
1481 Caxton Myrr, i, vi. 31 Yf the studye[of science] vvente 
out of ffrauiice, knyghthode wold goo after. 1593 Shaks. 
Rich, //, I. i. 75 By that, and all the rites of Knight-hood 
else, Will I make good against thee. .What 1 haue spoken. 
1700 Dryden Pal, ^ Arc HI. 10 The champions. .Who 
knighthood loved, and deeds of chivalry. 1856 R. A. 
Vaughan Mystics {i860) 1 . 145 The_ old virtues of knight- 
hood — its truth and honour, its chastity and courage. 

fb. (tr. L. wi/fVza.) Military service; soldiery; 
warfare. Ohs. 

*388 _Wyclif 2 Cor. x, 4_The armers of cure knyjthod ben 
not fleischly. — a Tim, ii. 4 No man holdinge knyjthod to 
God [Vulg. tniliimts Deo], inwlappith hira suf with worldji 
nedis. C1450 tr. De Imitatione 111. 1 . 122 pis frayl lif, pat is 
all temptacion and knythode. 1535 Coverdale 1 -udith vi. 
4 Then shal the swerde of my knyghthode {militim mes] 
go thorow thy sydes. 1552 Huloet, Knighthode, militia, 

4 . The character and qualities appropriate to 
a knight ; chivalrousness. 

i37jr Langl. P, PI. B. xvnt, g6 Cursed caytyue 1 knisthod 
was »t neuere To niysdo a .ded body. C1386 Chaucer 
Monh's Tt 652 He was of Unyghthod aud of ftedom flour. 


c 1450 Merlin 56 Thei Pendragon dide inerveloise knyght- 
hode a-nionge his eninyes 1523 Ld. Berners Froiss. I. 
ccxcvili. 441 The noble knighthode that was in them recon- 
forted them. 1865 Kingsley Herew. iii. Would it grow and 
bear the noble fruit of 'gentle, very perfect knighthood '? 
1873 Hamerton liitell. Life vin. ii. (1876) 290 The perfect 
knighthood of Sydney. 

5 . The collective body of knights ; a company of 
knights. KniglUhood-errant (cf. Knight-ekhant). 

1377 Langl. P. PI. B. Prol. 116 The kyng and knyjthode 
and clergye bothe Casten pat pe comtine shulde hem-self 
fynde. 1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 11 b. By whiche 
. . the people he susteyned the knyghtehode multiplied and 
the houses full of richesse. 1605 Chapman, etc. Easiui. H oe 
V, The knighthood now-a-daj's are nothing like the knight- 
hood of old time. 1859 Tennyson Guinevere 457, I was 
first ..who drew The knighthood-eirant of this realm .. 
together under me. 1874 Green Short Hist. ii. § 4. 76 It was 
against the centre of this formidable position that William 
arrayed his Norman knighthood. 

T b. (tv. L. militia.') Military force, host. Ohs. 
1382 WvcLiP Isa. xiii. 4 The Lord of ostes comaundide to 
the kny3thod of the bataile. — Luke ii. 13 A multitude of 
heuenly kny3thod, heriynge God, and seyinge, Glorie be in 
the hijeste thingis to God. — Acts vii. 42 To seme to the 
knyjthocl of heuene. 

6. attrib. f kniglttliood-moiiey , a fine exacted 
from personswho refused to be knighted. (Abolished 
by Act 16 Chas. I, c. 20.) 

c xfrje Wood Life Jan. an 1643 (O. H. S.) I. 79 He was 
fined in October 1630 for refusing the honour of knighthood, 
a matter then lately brought up to obtaine money for his 
majestic s use. This money which was paid by all persons 
of 40//. per an. that refused to come in and be duh’d knights, 
w.as called knighthood-money. 

Kni'ghtify, v. nonce-wd. trans, — Knight v. 
t68a Mrs. Behn Round-heads v._i, I wonder with what 
impudence Noll and Dick could Knightifie your husbands. 

Kni’ghting, vbl. sb. [f. Knight v. + -ing 1,] 
The action of making one a knight; the fact of 
being knighted. 

1550 Crowley Efigr, 491 Woulde God all our knightes 
dyd minde colinge no more, than this Colier dyd knj'ghtyng. 
1614 Selden Titles Hon. 308 The Honor of taking arnies 
(which in our present idiom may be calld Knighting). 1705 
Hearne Collect. 28 Sept. ( 0 - H. S.) I. 50 Upon the Knight- 
ing of Dr. Hann’s .and.. Dr. W® Read. 1876 Freeman 
Norm, Cony. V. xxiii. 324 Randolf of Chester was at 
Heniy’s knighting, and did homage to David. 

b. attrib.. as knightiiig-szvord\ f knighting- 
money = knighthood-money, 

*625 in Crt. ty Times Chas. / (1848) I. i< On Mondaj', 
Maurice Abbot. . had the maidenhead of the king's knighting 
sword. 1641 yrnls. Ho. Comm. XI. 445 For the Judges, 
untowhich tlieConslderationof Knighting-nioneyis referred, 
t Kni'ghtless, a. Obs. rare, [f. Knight sb. 
4- -LESS.] Unbecoming a knight ; unknightly. 
I59o_Si'ENser /<’. Q, i. yi. 41 Thou cursed miscreaunt, That 
hast with knightlesse guile. . Faire knighthood fowlysharaed, 
? 17 . . Ld, Ingraui xxiii. in Child Bcdlads iii, Ixvi E. 134/2, 

I laugh at the knigbtless sport That 1 saw wi my ee. 
Knightlihood, -ness, etc. : see ICnightly a. 
Knig^lltlike (naiTbik), a. and adv. [See 

-LIKE.] 

A. adj. Like or befitting a knight ; knightly. 

c 1425 Wyntoun Cron. vii. viii. 20 In Tornementis, and 
Jiiatyngis, And mony o)>ir Knychtlyk Thyngis. 1574 Hel- 
LowES Guevarcis Parti. Ep. (1377) 204 Agreeable to the last 
rule, which was the better and more Knighlllke. 1612 
Drayton Poly-olb. xii. 202 That great and puissant Knight 
(in whose victorious dayes Those knight-like deeds were 
done). X847 Tennyson Princ. iv. 577 He knightlike in his cap 
instead of casque., assumed the Prince. 

B. adv. = Knightly adv. 

*375 Barbour Bruce xv. 53 Thai mantemyt that gret 
melle So knychtlik apon athir syde. 01470 Hlnky Wallace 
IX. r 047 Rycht knychtlik he ihaim kend, In that jornay 
othir to wyn or eiid._ <21649 Drumm. oy H.awth. Poems 
Wks. (1711) 22 If he die, he knight-like dies in blood. 1808 
Scott Marni. ill. xviii, If, knight-Ilke, he despises fear, 

Knightling (nai-tliq). rare. [See -ling.] A 
petty knight. 

_ 1640 Brome Sjtaragus Garden lu. iv. Wks. 1873 III. 159 
Tis such a Knightling, lie but give yee his Character, and 
he comes, I warrant thee. Lives Eng. Saints, Aelred 

iv. 57 It was found that cvery knightling possessed not only 
a castle, but a seal, like the king of England himself. 

Knightly (nsi-tli), (7. [f. Knight -b -lyI.] 

I. (OE. cnihtlicb) + 1 . Boyish. Obs, 

a 1000 Prose Life Guthlac U. (Goodwin) 12 Ne he cnihtlice 
galnysse nms begangende. 

II. ( ME. and mod.Eng.) 

2 , Having the rank or qualities of a knight ; 
noble, chivalrous. Now rare. 

1382 Wyclif 2 J'/i*cc. viii. 9 A l{ni3tly man, and in thlngus 
of bateil most expert. 1390 Gower Conf I. 184 Elda the 
kinges Chamberlein, A knyhtly man after his lawe. 0x430 
Pilgr. Lyf Manhode iii. Ixiii. (t86g) 173 He is michel the 
more corageows after, and the more knightlich, 1813 Byron 
Ch. Har. Add. Pref., He was.. knightly in his attributes. 

3 . Of things, actions, etc.; Of, belonging to, 
suitable, or appropriate to a knight, f Knightly 
fee ~ Knight’s pee. 

c X375 A:. Leg. Saints xxxiii. {George) 386 His knychtly 
clething . .he gef away for godis sak. c 1480 Henrvson Test, 
Cres. sig For knichtlypietie and memoriall Of fair Cresseid. 
159° Spenser P. Q. i. i. i As one for knightly giusts and 
fierce encounters fitt. C1630 Risdon Surv, Devon § 334 
(i8iQ) 346 William Fitz-Morice held Hagington by one 
knightly fee, moo Dryden Theod. ^ Honoria sSg Preferr’d 
above therestj By him with knightly deeds. 1834 L. Ritchie 
W and, by Seine 55 The use of the knightly sword or lance. 


4. Consisting or composed of knights, rare. 

1845 S. Austin Ranke's Hist. Ref. I. 127 The knightly 
order had taken no part in the diet. 1877 Miss Yonge 
Cameos IV. xii. 131 The romances of chivalry which were 
the delectation of the knightly world in those days 

Hence Kni'grhtlihood (f -hede), JKni'g'htli- 
ness, knightly condition or qualities. 

1390 Gower Conf. III. 212 Wherof his knyhtUhiede Is ylt 
comended overal. 1596 Spenser F. Q. iv. vii. 45 Some 
gentle svvaine. .Traind vp in feates of armes and knightli- 
nesse. 1890 ‘jEuian Prince’ Of Joyous Gard \\. 47 Sir 
Tiistram yearned to lai gely breathe again Sharp air inspirit- 
ing of knightlihood. I9<x> Longin. Mag. July 227 Scott 
has created for us a true type of Saracen knighlliness in 
the Talisman. 

Knig'h.tly (naiUli) , adv. [f. Knjght sb. -f -ly 2. ] 
After the fashion of, or in a manner befitting, 
a knight ; gallantly, chivalrously. 

c 1385 Chaucer Z.. G. IV , 2085 Ariadne, God . . synde jow 
grace.. 70W to defende & kiiyghtly .slen joure fo. cx477 
Caxton Jason 79 b. They dyde so knyghtly and cheuauler- 
ously. 1593 Shaks. Rich. II, i. iii. 12 Say., why thou 
com'st thus knightly clad in Armes? 1822 Bvron Werner 

IV. i, Whose plume nods knightller ? 1859 Tennyson 

Guinevere 40 He.. Made such excuses as he might, and 
these Full knightly without sconi. 

Knight Marshal (a title of certain marshals 
who were knights) ; see Marshal. 

Knight of the post. [i. e. (?) of the whipping- 
post or pillory : see quots.] A notorious perjurer ; 
one who got his living by giving false evidence ; 
a false bail. 

X580 E. Knight Trial Truth 39 b, Men, ..who will not 
let to sweaie vpon a booke, .. heyiig hyred therevnto for 
money.. called. .Knightes of the poste, more fitter for the 
Gallowes, then to line in a common wealth where Christ is 
piofessed. 1592 Chettle Kimie-harts Dr. (1841) ii A 
knight of the post, whome in times past I haue seen as 
highly promoted as the pillory. 1S92 Nashe P. Pcnilesse, 
A Knight of the Post, . . a fellow that will sweare you any 
thing for twelve pence. 1597 E. S. Discov. Knights Post B, 
Knightes of the Poste, Lords of lobs pound, and heiies 
apparant to the pillory: who are ready to baile men out of 
prison. 1641 Bkome Joviall Crew Wks. 1873 III. 366 He 
was taken up a Knight o’ the Post; and so he continued, 
till he was degraded at the whipijing-post. a 1716 Blackall 
Wks. (1723) I. 330 When once Men have by frequent use 
lost the leyerence that is due to an Oath, they easily 
become Knights of the Post and may be hir’d to swear any- 
thing. 1772 Wesley Wks. (1872) XI. 45 Does not the 
publisher . . deserve to lose his ears mori than a common 
knight of the post? 1819 R. Chapman Jas, V , 132 They 
hired knights of the post, who were evidences against him. 

Kni'ght-seirvice. Also knight’s service. 

1 . Under the Feudal System : The military service 
which a knight was bound to render as a condition 
of holding his lands ; hence, the tenure of land 
under the condition of performing military service. 

a. 1439 Rolls of Parlt. V. 31/2 Eny of youre said Comunes, 
holdyng of you by Knygh tes service, c 1500 CoHe Barune 
in Book of Brome 155 If they holde be skwage, that is 
knytes serwyce, 1513 More in Grafton Chron. (1568) II. 
774 He hath nothing by dissent holden by knightes service, 
but by socage. 1628 Coke On Litt. i. 74 Tenui e by homage, 
fealty & Escuage, is to hold by Knights Seiuice. 

/8. c 1500 Corte Barttne in Book of Brome 155 The chylde . . 
hut holdith be bat tenuer of knyte seiwisse. 1523 F itzherb. 
Surv. II b, What fees they holde . . and wheder it be by 
socage or by knight seruyee. 1767 Blackstone Comm. II. 

V. 63 This tenure of knight-service had all the marks of 
a strict aud regular feud. 1874 Stubbs Const. Hist. I. x- 
305 As a special boon to tenants by knight-service, their 
demesne lands are freed from all demands except service in 
the field. 1876 Digby Real Prop. i. 39 Tenure per miliiiam, 
in chivalry or by knight-service. 

2 . Jig- Such service as is rendered by a knight ; 
hence, good service. 

a. «i7i6 South Serm. VI. vi. (R.), He [the devil] never 
knights any one, but he expects more than knights-service 
from him in return. 

167s tr. Machiavelli's Prince (1S83) 263 , 1 have done 
you knight.servjce. 1874 T. Hardy Far fr. Mad. Crowd 
I. x_xv. 283 Doing the mistress of the farnt real knight- 
service by this voluntary contribution of his labour. 

KuigJlt’S fee. Under the Feudal System : The 
amount of land for which the services of an armed 
knight were due to the sovereign. 

Historical writers now agree that the different knight’s 
fees were not equal in extent (see quots. 1876, 1895) ; whether 
they were approximately equal in value is still doubtful. 

X387 Trevisa (Rolls) VII. 309 How many knystene 

fees, how meny teme lond [etc.]. 1427 R oils of Parlt, IV. 
318/2 Ye subsidees of ye saide Knyghtes Fees with ye 
rate yrof. 1494 Fabvan Chron. vn. ccxxii. 246 marg., viij. 
hydes make a knyghtes fee, by the whiche reason, a knyghts 
fee shuld welde. c. Ix. acres. 1602 ChVE.sn Cornwall 36 Clom- 
monly thirtie Acres make a farthing land, nine_ farthings 
a Cornish Acre, and foure Cornish Acres a Knight's me. 
1761 Hume Hist, Eng. I. App, ii< 251 note, The relief of a 
barony was twelve times greater than that of a knight s-fee. 
x876_ Digby Real Prop. i. 36 Where land is held by military 
service everyportion amounting to twenty pounds in annual 
value constitutes a ‘knight's fee', for which the service of 
a knight fully armed and equipped must be rendered. 1895 
Pollock & Maitland Hist, Eng. Law_ I. 23s The terrn 
‘ knight’s fee ' _ does not imply any particular acreage of 
land. The knight's fee is no unvarying areal unit ; some 
fees are much larger than others. 

Knightship (nai-tjip). [See -SHIP.] 

1 , Ta. The performance of a knight or soldier; 
military service. Obs, T b. Knightly character ; 
valour. Obs. c. The rank or position of a knight ; 
knighthood, d. The territory of a knight. 



KNIGHTTE. 

aiij^Coii. Horn, 243 Cnihtscipe [L. militia.^ is mannes 
lif upen eorSe. c lao^ Lay. 26747 Cu 3 eS eouwer cniht-scipe, 
c 132S Poem^ Times Ediu. II 265 in Pol. Sojigs (Camden) 
335 Knihtshipe is acloied and deolfulliche i-diht; Kunne 
a boy nu breke a spere, he shal be mad a kniht. _ c 1330 R. 
Bbunne Chron. Wace (Rolls) 14405 Of knyght-schipe nobely 
heproued. x6zam Crt.i^- Tunes Jas. /(1S49) Sir 

J ames Whitelocke is gone to be judge of Wales and Chester, 
which place came not to him gratis, though perhaps his 
knightship was cast into the bargain. 184s S. Austin 
Ranke’s Hist. Ref. II. 123 A ..government, .formed out of 
the several knightships which were now become absolute 
and independent sovereignties, 

2 . With poss. pron. as a title or form of address. 
1694 Motteux Rabelais v. v. (1737) 17 We have not the 
Honour to be acquainted with their Knightships. 1831 
Keepsake 307 Gout and sLxty well-spent years Had made 
his knightship tame. 

fKnightte. Obs. rare. In 4 kny5tte. [f. 
Knight sb. + ? -te, -ty : but perh. some error.] 
A knight’s estate or property. 

C1380 Wyclif kFks. (1880) 384 In he same wise as hy 
baron or theknyjte occupieh&gouerneh his baronrye or his 
knyjtte, so after he amortesynge occupieh h® clerke.-he 
same lordeschip. 

Knill, obs. form of KnelI;. 
tKnip, z'. Se. Obs. rare. [Parallel to Gnip, 
Nip ; cf. LG. and Du. knippen to clip, snip ; also 
north, dial. Knep, knipe to nibble.] trans. Of 
cattle : To bite or crop (grass). Also absol. 

iSoo-ao Dunbar Poems l.xi. 13 With gentill horss quhen 
I wald knyp, Than is thair laid on me ane quhip. 1313 
Douglas jEneis xii. Prol. 94 As far as catal . . Had in that 
pastur eyt and knyp away. 

fKnip-knap. Obs, [Redupl., app. 

based on Knap sb. ; cf. snip-snap^ (?) 

1599 Harsnet Agst. Darell lyg, I told him., that if he 
would not leave I would set such a paire of knip-knaps 
upon him as should make him rue it. [1600 Darrell Detect, 
Harsnet 128 Wee are to observe heere that Shepheard 
threatened Somers with a Payie of Knip-Knaps if he were 
in a Fit again.] 

Knipper, variant of Nipper. 
Knipperdolling (ni'pardfilir)) . Ch.Hist. Also 
6 cnipper-, kniper-, 6-7 -dolin(g, -dollin. An 
adherent of Bernhard Knipperdolling, a leader 
of the Munster Anabaptists in 1533-35 ; an Ana- 
baptist ; hence, a religious fanatic. 

1594 Nashe Un/ort. Trav. 56 All the Crue of Cnipper- 
dolings and Muncers. Hooker Eccl. Pol. vin. vi. 

§ 14 Some Kniperdoling, with his retinue, must take this 
work of the Lord in hand. 1633 J- Lii.burn Tr^ed <5- Cast 
107 Tyrants, Traytors, Murderers, Knipperdolings. 1690 
D'Urfey Collin's Walk i. 38 Hold, quoth Collin, I am not 
such a Knipperdollin ; Not to allow. .That you are stronger 
of your hands. [18*3 Scott Peveril xliv. Four Germans,, 
right Knipperdolings and Anabaptists.] 

Knipperkin, variant of Nipperkin. 
f Knipse, Sc. Ohs.rare~''. In 6 knypse. 
[prob, a. G. knipsen in same sense.] irans. To 
strike sharply, to rap. 

a 1572 Knox Hist. Ref i. Wks. 1846 I. 147 Rockettis war 
rent, typpetis war tonie, crounis war knapped [J/df. 0 . 
knypsed]. 

Knit (nit),^. Forms; i cnyttan, 3-4 knut- 
t0(ii (w), 4 kneotte(n, 4-5 knette(u, 4-6 knyt- 
te, knyt(e, knitte, 6- knit (diaP. knet). Pa. t. 

I cnytte, 3-4 knutte(rV), 4 knette, 4-5 knyt(te, 
4- knit (dial, knet), 5-6 kuytted, 5- knitted. 
JPa.pple. I (se)cnyted, 3 i-knut, 4 i-, y-knyt, 
(y-knitte), 4-6 (-9 dial.) knet, (5 -tte, -te), 
cnyt, knyt, (-ytte, -y^fc, -ut(t), 4-5 knytted, 4- 
knitted, knit, (4-7 knitt(e, 6 nit, 7 knite). ) 3 . 
Pa. t, 6- Ipiorth. dial.) knat. Pa. pple. 3 i-enut- 
ten, i-enute, 5-6 (9 dial, and arckl) knitten. 
[OE. cnyttan.! weak vb. = MDu. and MLG. kmitten, 
G. kniitten OTeut, *knuiijan, f. stem kniiit-, of 
OE, cnotta, Knot sb. The pa. pple. is regularly 
knitted, contr, knit ; but knitten, after the analogy 
of strong vbs., has also been used, and (in the north) 
a strong pa. t. knat ; cf. sit, sat, sittml\ 

+ 1 . irans. To tie in or with a knot ; to tie, fasten, 
bind, attach, join, by or as by knotting. With 
cogn. obj. to knit a knot. arch, and dial. 

c 1000 jElfric Gram, xxxvi. (Z.) 214 Ic cnytte, necto. c 1000 
Sax. Leechd. I. 218 Cnyte mid anum SriEde on anum 
clsenan linenan clahe. a 1223 Ancr. R. 396 Mon knut his 
kurtel uorte habben jjouht of one t>i>'ge- r 1*30 Kstli Meid. 
33 Beo Jje cnot ienute anes of wedlac. 1377 Langl. P. PI. 
B. Prol. 169 To bugge a belle of brasse..And knitten on 
a colere . . And hangen it vp-on jie cattes hals. c 1386 
Chaucer Man of Law's T. aog Thou knyttest [v. r. knettest] 
thee ther thou art nat receyued. 14.. in Pol. Ret. Sf L. 
Poems (1866) 249 Cryst for vs on croys was knet, c 1430 
Si. Cnthbert (Surtees) 1356 For him behoued knyt be knott 
[of monkhood]. 1323 Fitziierb. Hush. § 122 Thre or four 
splentes that the bees may knitte theyr combes vnto. 1326 
Tindale Ads X. II A greate shete knytt at the jiij. corners, 
1593 Shahs, fohn iv. 1. 42, I knit my hand-kercher about 
your browes. 1607 Hieron Wks, I. 404 Look Jo the first 
marriage that euer was ; the Lorde Himselfe knit the knot. 
1697 Drvden Virg. Past. viil. 107 Knit with three Knots 
the Fillets, knit 'em straight. 17. . Ploughman i. in Burns' 
Wks., His garters knit below his knee. 1803 Log II. M. S, 
‘Prince'zx Oct. in Nicolas Disp. Nelson (xS^p) VII, iSgnoie, 
'Knitting fore and mizen rigging, and securing the masts, 
f b. To fasten up, shut up. Cf. 10 a and b. Obs. 
1398 Trevisa Sari/i, De P. R. xvii. clxxxv, (1495) 726 
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His tonge Is bounden and knytted. c 1400 Rom. Rose 2092 
Alle my jowelle loke and knette, I bynde nndir this litel 
keye. e 1423 Seven Sag. (P.) 677 Ye have hys tonge cnyt. 
c 1460 Towneley Myst. lii. 451 Now ar the weders cest and 
cateractes knyt. 1309 Pari. Devylles xxiii, Thy conclusyon 
knytteth me so feruently. 

+ c. To geld (a ram) by tying the scrotum. Obs. 
1607 TorsELL Fourf. Beasts (1658) 482 Then do they use 
to knit them [rams], and so, in time, their stones, deprived 
of nourishment ..by reason of knitting, do dry and consume 
away. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. tinsbandm. IV. i. 129 
When he is five years old, he is to be knit and fatted off. 

+ d. intr. To attach itself, adhere. Obs. 

1371 Golding Calvin on Ps. xxxvi. ii Heereunto knitteth 
rightuousnesse, as the effect of the cause. 

2 . trans. '['a. To knot string in open meshes so 
as to form (a net) ; to net. Obs. 

r 1290 d". Eng, Leg, I. 436/ 168 Ase man knut a net : i-knut 
swijje haide and stronge._ 111687 Waller Mrs. Baughton 
Wks. (1730)41 Those curious nets..thy slender fingers knit. 

b. To form (a close texture) by the inter looping 
of successive series of loops of yarn or thread. 

Now the chief specific sense. App. so called from a general 
resemblance to the formation of network. 

1330 Palsgr. 599/2, I knyt boneties orhosen. 1391 Shaks. 
Two Gent. in. i. 312 She can knit him a stocke. 1660 Seas. 
Exhort. II In Knitting, and Sewing of garments. 1776 
Adam Smith IF. N. i. xi. ni. (1869) 1 . 259 In the time of 
Edward IV. the art of knitting stockings was probably not 
known in ,. Europe. 1834-7 Southey T’ terrible Knitters, 
We knat quorse wosset stockings. 1865 Mrs. Carlyle 
Lett. HI. 288, I have knitted myself a pair of garters. 
1889 N. W. Line. Gloss, s.v., Oor Sarah’s knitten yards 
an' yards on it. 

c. absol. or intr. To do knitting (as in b). 

1330 Palsgr, 599/2, I knyt, as a matte maker knytteth. 
1391 Shaks. Two Gent. lu. i- 310 Item she can knit. 1839 
Dickens T, Two Cities iii. xv, A number of women, busily 
knitting. 

3 . trans. To interlock, interlace, intertwine ; to 
twine, weave, or plait together, arch, or Obs. 

1470-83 Malory Arthur viii. xxii, Kynge Mark and sire 
Tristram toke eyther other by the handes hard knyt to 
gyders. 1526 Pilgr. Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 139 The aungell 
sate downe & knyt roddes. & wrought on y" basket. 1634 
Milton Camus 143 Com, knit hands. Ibid. 862 In twisted 
braids of lilies knitting The loose train of thy amber-dropping 
hair. 

4 . To draw closely together; to contract in 
folds or wrinkles ; f to clench (the fist), 

f 1386 Chaucer Kni.'s T. 270 This Palamon gan knytte 
his browes tweye. C1489 Caxton Sonnes of Aymon i, 48 
He fiompeled his forhede and knytted his browes. 1393 
Shaks. 2 Hen. FI, iir. i. 15 He knits his Brow, and shewes 
an angry Eye. 1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. v. 1 . Wks. 
1856 I. 132 They all.. knit their fists at him. 1611 Cotgr., 
s'Acpyupir, a Horse to knit, or draw vp, or gather togither, 
his hinder parts. 1710 Tatlerliko. 253 T 8 May a Man knit 
his Forehead into a Frown? 1817-18 Con'&'Krt Resid. U. S. 
(1822) 41, April i8. Cold and raw. . . The lambs don’t play, 
but stand knit up. 1874 Born.\nd My Time iv. 34 Knitting 
his eyebrow.s. 

b. intr. said of the brows. 

1813 [see Knitting ppl. o.]. 1862 J. GsKK'AxCapi. of Guard 
XX, His brows knit and his eyes loured. 

5 . trans. To make compact or firm by close con- 
traction or consolidation of parts ; to make close, 
dense, or hard ; to compact ; to concentrate. 

1423 Jas, I Ktngis Q. cxciv. Go litill tretise . . And pray 
the reder. . Of his gudnese thy brukilnese to knytt. c 1360 
A. Scott Poems (S. T. S.) ii. 31 William wichtlar wes of 
corss Nor Sy m, and betiir knittin. 1590 Spenser F.Q.i.i. 19 
Knittingall his force, [he] got one hand free. 1607 Markham 
CavaL i. (1617) 4 The . . sharpenesse . . [of] winter . . will 
. .harden and knitte him [a foal]. 111848 R. W. Hamilton 
Re~u. <5' Pvnishm. v. 231 With striving we knit our strength. 
1872 J. L. Sanford Estim. Eng. Kings, Ckas. I 335 His 
mind was much more firmly knit., than that of his father. 

b. intr. (for r^.) To become compact, firm, or 
strong by close consolidation of parts; to become 
consolidated, 

1603 Bacon Adv. /..earn. i. v. § 4 Young men, when they 
knit and .shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a further 
stature. 1614 Markham Cheap Hush. (1623) 45 After your 
mares have beene coveted, ..you shal! let them rest three 
week.s, or a nioneth, that the substance may knit. i66z 
R. Mathew Uni. Alch. § iii. 182 _Warm_ water, ..sprinkle 
this powder thereon, and keep it .stirring with a stick, 
otherwise it wil knit to a stone in the bottom. 1727-46 
Thomson Summer 1264 Hence the limbs Knit into force. 
1821 Clare Fill. Minstr. I, 67 Weakness knits stubborn 
while it's bearing thee. 

c, intr. spec. Of fruit : To form, ‘ set Also of 
the tree, or of the blossom: To form fruit. (Said 
also of corn and potatoes.) 

1:1400 Desir. Troy xj-y] In the raoneth of May..frutas 
were knyt [ed, 1S74 mispr. kuyt]. Ibid. 4973. 1577-87 

Holinshed Chron. (1807-8) II. 317 ITie fruit was knit 
before the growth .. could be hindered. r6oi Holland 
Pliny I. 473 Some tree.s..doe not knit nor shew their fruit 
immediatly vpon their blooming. 1699 Poor Maiis Plea s 
Continued good Weather.. gave the Corn,. time to knit 
and kearn, as they call it. 1719 London & Wise Compl. 
Card. 33 The new Shoots, .blossom e.xtremely, but little of 
the Fruit knits. 1884 Cheshire Gloss, s.v., Potatoes also 
are said to knit when the tubers begin to form. 1894 Gath. 
News I Dec. 8/1 A friend.. remarked. .that the gooseberries 
he had planted in his garden were ‘ knitting’ well. 

f d. Of a female animal : To conceive, form 
fruit : cf. quot. 1614 in b, and Knit ppl. a. 3. Obs, 
1732 W. Ellis Prad. Farmer 139 At five weeks end let 
her take buck, that the former brood may go off before .she 
knits, about a week. 

6. trans. To conjoin or nnite closely and firmly 
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(contiguous members, broken parts). Cf. Knitted, 
quot. 1S55. 

1378 Banister Hist. Man 1. 3 The vpper head of the 
thighe, where it is knit with the Bone of the hippe. 1676 
Wiseman Surg. (J.j, Nature cannot knit the bones while 
the parts are under a discharge. 1713-20 Pope /AW vill. 393 
There, wheie the juncture knits the channel bone. t8it 
Pinkerton Petral. II. 624 A piece .. which had at some 
former time been separated from it .. was again knitted to 
the stock in such a perfect manner that the joint was scarcely 
perceptible. 2849 Murchison in. 41 The whole of 

the bed.s are .so knit together. 1862 Stanley fewish Ch. 
(1S77) I. xviii. 346 The good physicians who knit together 
the dislocated bone.s of a disjointed time. 1887 Bowen 
Virg. HLneid ii. 786 Huge timbeis of oak knitted to timbers, 
a fabric that reaches to heaven. 

b. intr. To become closely united; to grow 
together. 

161Z Woodall Surg. Mate Wks. (^6s3^ 91 Leaving of the 
grief undressed for tivo daies, that the veins may knit. 1621 
Donne Serm. xv. 150 And invites the .seveiall loynts to 
knitagain. Elod. In young people fiactuied bones soon knit. 

e. intr. Of bees: To cluster together in a mass. 
Now dial. 

[1523 Fitzherb, Hnsb. § 122 Whan the swarme is knytle, 
take a hyue and splent it within.] 1377 B. Googe Heres- 
bach’s Hiisb. (1586) 181 Bowes and branches, tvhereitpon 
they may knit and settle themselves. 1648 Markham 
Honsew. Card. in. x. (1668) 77 If your swarm knit in the 
top of a tree. 1831 W. Howitt Seasotis 144 The queen-bee 
alights.. and the lest of the bees clustering, or as it is termed 
knitting, about her, form a living, brown, dependent cone. 
1879 Miss Jackson Shropsh. Word-bk. s.v., 1 never like to 
see the bee.s knit on the ground— it’s a sure sign of a 
berrin’ [= burial] 

d. trans. To form out of parts compacted, rare. 
1896 A. E. Housman Shropsh, Lad xxxii, From far, from 
ev'e and morning And yon twelve-vv'inded sky, The stuff of 
life to knit me Blew hither : here am I 
l.Jig-. To Conjoin as by knotting or binding 
together; to bind, join, or connect firmly; to unite 
or combine intimately. 

1340 Hampole Pr. Consc, 1855 God, . , First body and saul 
togyder knyt. C1386 Chaucer Frankl. T. 238 Ne sh.Tl 
1 neuere been vntrewe vvyf. . I wol been his to whom )iat 
1 am knyt. 1430-1530 Myrr. our Ladye 295 Manhode was 
knytte unto godhed in his persone. 1347 J. Harrison 
Exhort, Scoiies A ij, So nere neighbors, .knitte In Chrlstes 
faithe, 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sewr. ni. i. § 6 The mind 
may., knit some things together in fictitious Ideas. 1711 
AoDibON Sped. No 60? 6 They [merchants) knit Mankind 
together in a mutual Intercourse of good Offices. 1871 R. 
Ellis Caiuiius Ixiv. 335 Never [hath] love so well his 
children in harmony knitten. 1879 Dixon Windsor II, vii. 
69 These lords were closely knit by marriage. 

b. intr. (for?'.^.) To join; to grow together, 
unite closely. 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Ediu, IV 206 b, To. .allure the hartes 
of other men, to ioyne and knit with hym, against all 
hostiljtie.^ 1627 E F. Hisi.Edzu.H (1680)69 And then retreat 
to knit with llieir Confederates. 1770 Langhornk Plutarch 
(1879) I, 252/1 The_city..is broken into two parts which 
will never knit again. 1832-4 De Quincey Csesars Wks. 
1859 X. 10 Everywhere the members of this empire had 
begun to knit; the cohesion was far closer. 

8. traits. To make or constitute by joining (a 
covenant, agreement, or the like) ; to make fast 
or firm, to establish (a relation of union); to 'tie’, 

‘ cement’, 

13. . £. E. Allit. P. B. 564 He knyt a couenaunde . . witli 
monkynd jiere. c 1400 Desir. Troy 11863 Soche acord was 
here knyt with kynges. (*1341 Wyatt Defpute in Wks. 
(1S61) p. xxxiii, Them that knit company with Chappins. 
1600 Holland Livy xxv. xxix. 570 When peace was knit 
again. 1818 Cruise Digest (ed. a) V. 296 It was the very 
issue, knit bj' the express words of the plea, 

9 . intr. 'To effervesce, form froth, as wine or beer. 
In pa. pple., effervescing, brisk ; not still or dead. 

[Perh. related to intians. senses under 5. But it may be 
n different word, and properly written w?: cf aiyoo li. E. 
Did, Cant, Crew, Nit, wme that is brisk, and pour’d quick 
into a Glass. 1723 in New Cant. Did.] 

1743 Loud, i]- Country Bteiu. iii. (ed. 2) 220 In Winter 
they commonly heat their Parcels to invigorate the new 
Drink.. and then.. the Malt-Liquor will knit and sparkle in 
a Glass, though drawn out of a Barrel. 1766 Goldsm. Vic. IF, 
xvi, If the gooseberry wine was well knit, the gooseberries 
were of her gathering. 

10 . Knit up. a. irans. To tie up; to fasten up; 
to string up, to hang; to compose or repair by 
knitting, lit, and Jig. 

C1400 Dedr. Troy 2014 pai.. knitten vp b® saile, Atyiit 
the tacle. / 5 r'iA 11460 All.. knit vp here couenaunte. 1309 
Barclay Shyp of Folys (1570) 241 All my vesture is of golde 
pure,. . In siluer net my heare up knet. 1330 Palsgr. 599/2, 

I knytle up a man, I holde hym shorte or kepe hym from 
Iris lybertye. 1603 Shaks. Mach, it. ii. 37 Sleepe that knits 
vp the rauel'd Sleeue of Care. 1610 — Temp, nr. iii. 89 
These (mine enemies) are all knit vp In their distraction.s. 
1723 Ramsay Cent. Sheph. i. ii, They're fools that slav’ry 
like, and may be free ; I'he chiels may a’ knit up themselves 
for me. 1846 Trench Mirac. xxvii. (1862) 371 We see how 
entirely his own life Ls knit up with his child’s. 

fb. To ‘ shut up’, take up; to snub. Obs. Cf. i b. 
1330 Palsgr. 599/2 , 1 knyt one up, I take hym up, I reprove 
hym. 1571 Edwards Daman 4 Pitbias in Hazl. Dodsley 
IV. 46 So sternly he frowned on me, and knit me up so 
short. 

e. To close up ; to conclude, finish, or end. 
xyya Palsgr. 599/2, I knytte up a mater, I make an ende 
or conclusyon of a matter. 1366 Adlington Apuleitts vni. 
xxxii. (1893) 163 To end and knit up all soriow. 1587 
Thynse in IMinshed's Siot. Chron. 118051 II. 377 Before 
1 knit up this exordium. 1622 F. Markham Bk, War v. ix. 
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jg 6 , 1 wLll heere tnit vp this Epistle, x87g Froude Cssat‘ ’ 
XXV, 434 The tragedy was being knitted up in the deaths 
of the last actors in it, 

f d. To sum up ; to express concisely. Obs, 

*SS3 S!iori Cateck, in Lit, I)ocir, Ediu, E I (Paiker Soc.) 
490 Will you that I knit up in a brief abridgment all that 
belongeth both to God and men ? 1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
ContJit, 34b, To knit up the matter in^fewe wordes. 1610 
Holland Cawdeiis Brit, (1637J 280 Briefly to knit up their 
succession. 

11. Comb, Knit-back, knit-wort, the herb Com - 
frey ; knit-beggar = CoaptE-BEGGAK. 

1597 Gerarde Herlal ii. ccixxlv, It is called, .in English, 
Comrrey’..ofsomeKnitbacke. 1611 Cotgvi,&.v, Asne^iOreille 
d 'asttif th' hearbe Comfrey, knit-backe, knit-wort, blacke- 
wort. 1700 IViliiistow Parish Register Aug. 25, in Ear- 
Waker E. Cheshire (1S77) !■ 99 Were married by [a] knit- 
begger, Daniel Hulme and Esther Hunt. 

Knit (nit), sb. [f. Knit t/.] 
fi. The style or stitch in which anything is 
knitted ; knitted woik ; texture- Obs. 

I3j)6 Shaks. Tain, Shr, iv. i. 95 Let.. their garters [be] of 
an tndifferent knit. 1603 Q, Eliz, Wardr, in Leisure //. 
(18B4) 739/2 A paiie of sleeves of gold and silver knytt. 

2 . Knitting, uniting of parts, rare. 

xSgs Pali^ Mall G, 4 Oct. 7/1 A palmist on Mr. G. G. . . He 
has the knits of order but no science. 

3 . Contraction or wrinkle (of the brow). 

189s Daily News 29 Jan. 5/4 He. .has. .a pei-manent knit 
of the brow. 

4 . Mining', see quot. (Perh. properly «?V.) 

1881 Kaymond Minins' Gloss., Knits or Knots, small 
particles of ore. 

Knit (nit), ppl. a. [Pa. pple. of Knit &.] 

1. Knotted, tied, fastened together; contracted 
together : see the verb. 

0x440 Pramfi, Parv, 279/2 Knytte, iwiioius, nexus, con. 
nexus, xSog Verstegan Dee, Iniell. iii. (1628) 79 The knit 
vnitie and conioyned concord of the Saxons. 1715-20 Pope 
Iliad XX. 554 Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow 
strung. xSsx D. Jerrold St. Giles xiv. 139 He turned with 
knit eyebrows to his wife. 

b. With qualifying adv., as well-knit. 

1725 Pope Odyss, xvni. 259 Thy well-knit frame.. Speaks 
thee an hero, from an hero sprung. 1871 Tvlor Print. 
Cult. II. xiv. 122 Well-knit harangues full of the poetic 
fi^re and metaphor of the professional orator. 

2 . Formed as a texture by knitting: see Knit©. 2 b. 

Formerly sometimes hyphened, as hnit-stockings. 

[1488 IVlll in Ripon Ch. Acts (Surtees] 286,1 knyc gyrdyll.J 
1587 Harrison England 11. xxii. (1877) i. 342 In colouring 
their knit hosen xdia Sturtevant MetallUa-js Knit stock- 
ings with home, which is a late Inuention of one Maister 
Lee. 1720 De Foe Ca/>f, SittgUiott. xviii. (1840) 302 He., 
obtained it for a knit cap. 1818 Lady Morgan Avtobiog. 
(1850! 86 A knit silk scarf. Mod. Trade Rep,, The knit 
goods market is in a flourishing condition. 

* 1 " 3 , Having conceived, pregnant. Obs. 
x6o^ Holland Plutarch's Mor, 218 No .sooner doth she 
perceive herselfe to be knit with egge, but .she falleth 
piesently to build her nest. 1781 W. Blane Ess, Hunting 
(1788) ti 8 The Doe .. seldom holds an end, unless knit i or 
at the end of the season has kindled. 

Knit, variant of Nit sb. and v. 

Knitch(uitJ). Nowtf/a/. Formsta. 4fcnuoche, 
kuohche, knycohe, 4-6 knytobe, 5 knyche, 

6 knoobe, 6- knitch. 0. 6 nytche, 8- nitch. 
[ME. knikchi, hrycchet—OVi.. gecnycc{e (occurring 
in-the sense ‘bond') ; from same root as hG.hmck{e, 
Ger. knocke, a bundle of heckled flax. Ultimate 
etym. obscure ; cf. tomuicte wtAgecnyht from a vb. 
cnycc{^e)an in Lindisf, Gl.] A bundle (of wood, 
hay, corn, etc.) tied together; a sheaf or faggot. 

[0950 Durham Ritual (Surtees) 59 From synna usra 
Sicnyccum [L. a peccaiorwn nostrorwn nexihits\ Ibid. 66 
Beaoes gicnyccum [L. mortis nexiius],] 13.. PCI Pains 0/ 
Hell_ 77 in Minor Poems fr. Vernon MS. 253 Ligate per 
fasdculos . . Byndej) hem in knucchen \MS. knucchenus]. 
?i2.. Coer de L. 2985 The ffootmen kast in knohches 
of nay,. .And ffylde the dyke fful upryghte. 1382 Wyclip 
Matt. xiij. 3o_Gedre jee to gedre derne!s,,.and hyndeth 
hem to gidre in knytchis \gloss or smale bundelis]. 1398 
Trevisa Barth. De P, R. xvii. xcvii. (Tollem, MS.), [Flax] 
bounde in knytches [2535 nytches] and bondeles. 1481 
Nottingham Rec, II. 320, xvj. knitche de stray lates. 15x9 
Churchw. Ace. Stratton in Archsealogia XLVI. 207 Paid 
for strow V knochys jd, 1552 Holoet, Knytche or bownche 
of woode,yascis. 1603 Holland Plutarch's Mor. 203 Him- 
selfe tooke out of the sheafe or knitch the darts.. one by 
one. 1850 Kingsley A It. Locke xxviii, If I dared break a 
hedge for a knitch 0’ wood, they’d put me in prison. 

.*S3S [see 1398 in a). _ 1725 Land. Gaz. No. 6447/4 
Taking Straws out of a Nitch of Straw, 2823 Examiner 
574/1 He_was seen to go towards the thicket, for the purpose 
. . of getting a nitch of fern. r88a West. Morn. News 25 Nov, 
4/2 Wanted, 200 Nitches of well-made good reed, for 
thatching. 1888 Edin, Rev. JTuly rag Nitch is a faggot of 
wood which a hedger has . . a right to carry away at mght. 
Kuiiichel. [f. prec. -t- -el.] a small bundle. 
1500-10 Dunbar Poems xxii. 72_Twa curis^or thre hes 
vpolandis Michell, With dispensationis bund in knitchell. 
xgot Eng. Dial. Diet., Knitchell, a bundle, . . a cluster. 

+ Knitchet. Obs. rare~-\ [f. Knitoh 4 - -ET.] 
A small knitch ; a handful (of reeds, etc.). 

But in quot, perh. misprint for knitches, usual in Holland. 
x6ox Holland Pliny II. xx. xvii. 100 The said stems are 
slit and clouen. . when they he dried, they ought to he made 
up into knitchets or handfuls. 

Kni't-knot. rare, [f. Knit ppl. a. + Knot, 
•with effect of alternative reduplication, as in knick- 
knad.'] A knitted oi knotted piece of work. 
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1705 Country Farmers Catec/i. [N.], Not to spend their 
time in knit-knots, patchwork,.. and such like fooleries, 

tKni'tster. Obs. rare~''-. [f. Knit v. -j- 

-STEB.] = Knitter 2 . (In form, feminine.) 

1648 Mayne Amorous War v. viii. My two Trollus's 
transform'd to Knltsters. 

Knitted (ni'ted), ppl. a. [f. Knit v. + -ed i.] 

= Knit ppl, a. 

1855 Mayne Expos. Lex., Knitted, o.g'patA to that stage 
in the union of fractured bones in which ossification has so 
far advanced as to give a certain degree of firmness to a 
broken limb. 1858 Simmonds Diet. Trade, _ Knitting- 
machine, a machine for weaving and making knitted work, 
1866 J. B, Rose tr. Ovids Met. 263 She sate. Cross-legged 
and knitted-fingered in the gate. 1870 Morris Earthly Par, 
11 . III. 20 She Set her slim hand upon her knitted brow. 

Knitter (ni'toj). [f. Knit v. + -er i.] 

1. One who or that which ties, knots, unites, or 
closely joins together, lit. and Jig. 

CX440 Caporave Life St. Kath. iv. 2311 On 00 god I 
beleue. . I beUue on Ihesu..I leue in the goost, knettere of 
hem too. 1587 Golding De Mornay xiv, 225 Wee see in 
mans body.. a greate nomber of sinewes, Fleshstrings, and 
knitters. 1604 Deicker Honest Wh. Wk.s. 1873 II, 74 He 
means this day to be married. . Frier Anstlmo is the Knitter. 

2. One who knits or works up yarn or thread 
into a looped texture, for hosiery, etc. 

c 1515 Cocke Lorells B. 10 Spynsters, carders, and cappe 
knytters. 1601 Shaks. Twel. N. ii, iv. 45 The Spinsters 
and the Knitters in the Sun. xia^ Lond. Gas. No. 6224/9 
Thomas Pratchirt, late of Nottingham, Frame_ Work 
Knitter. 1778 Johnson in Bosziell 7 Apr., A knitter of 
stocking.s. 1834^ 'S,c,\n\\TX Doctor, (/iV/r)!' terrible Knitters 
e' Dent. 1844 G. Dodd Textile Mamtf. I’ii. 209 A frame- 
work linitter (the technical name for a stocking maker), 
b. A knitlinK-machine. 

1890 Chicago Advance 12 June, Some sort of an invention 
, . a knitter. 

•f 3. (app.) Some knitted article of dress. Ohs. 

1530 in \Veaver Wells Wills {s&gdi 145 My wyfes best cap, 
her best gowne, her best knytter. xige lbid, los His eldest 
dowter a cape and a knytter — to the ij”"* dowter a aprone 
and a knytter. 1534 Ibid. 107 A cap with a knytter. 
Knitting (ni tiq), vbl. sb. [f. as prec. -i- -iNsU] 

1. The action of the verb Knit. Fastening in or 
with a knot, tying, binding, conjunction, compact- 
ing, etc. lit. and^.g. 

a 1420 Hocci.eve De Reg, Princ. 4542 Opne hem [bags] ; 
hir knyttynge al to sore annoyeth. c 1430 Life Si, Kath. 
(1884) 42 pe lawfull knyttyng of matrimony. 1550 Bale 
Image Both Ch, (1560) A iij, The very complete summe and 
whole knyttyng up. 1617 Bp. Hall Quo Vadis .? § 4 Wks. 
(1628) 691 Blossomes.. nipped.. with an Aprill fro.st when 
they should come to the knitting. 1874 Green Short Hist, 
iiiJ § 4. 131 The knitting of Christian nations together into 
a vast commonwealth. 

•j-b. cvnir. A tie, fastening, knot {lit. and Jig,). Obs, 
13.. Sir Beues (MSS. S. and N.) ng/$22o On hur gurdul 
ghe made a knyttyng riding [other MSS. knotte riding], 
Aboute his necke 5he hit prew Him to honge hard and fast. 
149S Trevisa’s Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxxiv. (W. de W.) 
V IV b/i Bendes and knyttynges [BodleyMS. knyttels] made 
to bynde vp yynes. 41548 Hall C/wwa, VHI, 96 
Betwene the knittynges Flowers of Golde. 1610 Barrough 
Meih. Physick i. xxv. (1639) 43 A-pply it to the Hanches, 
and to the. . Knittings of the joynts. 

2. spec. The formation of a fabric by looping 
(see quot. 1883 ). b. concr. Work so done or made, 
knitted work. 

1711 .Addison Sped. No. io8 f 3 A Pair of Garters of his 
own knitting, x^ hliss Braddon yiw/4r /«?// vii, Aunt 
Dora was occupied with her knitting, 1882 Caulfeild & 
Saward Diet. Needlework s. v., The art of Knitting was 
unknown in England until the sixteenth century. 1883 
Chambers' Encycl.y. 810 consists in using a single 

thread, and with it forming a continual series of loops across 
the whole fabric ; the_ next row [of loops] passes through 
these ; and they in their turn receive another set, until the 
whole is completed. 1892 Mrs. Alexander For his Sake I. 
220 Please bring me my knitting. 

3. attrib. and Comb., as knitting-cotton (cotton 

thread for knitting-machme, -mill, -silk, 

-loork’, knitting-case, {a) — knitting-sheath', [b) a 
case for keeping knitting-needles in ; f knitting- 
cup, a cup of wine handed round at a marriage 
feast; knitting-pin, ffcnitting-prick, knitting- 
wire = Knitting-needle ; knitting-sheath, a 
cylindrical sheath for holding a knitting-needle 
steady in the act of knitting; knitting-stick, an 
elongated form of the knitting-sheath. Also Knit- 
TING-NEEDLE. 

1851 Illusir. Catal, Gt. Exhib. 786 Complete fancy *knit- 
ting-basket. Ibid. 785 '’‘Knitting cases. x888 E. Eggleston 
Graysons xxx. 332 She paused to take the end of one needle 
out of the quill of her knitting.case_. 1851 Illusir. Catal. 
Gt, Exhib, 1106 ■’’Knitting and sewing cotton yarn. 2632 
B. JoNsoN Magn, Lady iv. ii. Doe, doe, and mind The 
Parsons pint .. A ■*knitting Cup there must be. 1858 
*KnittLng-machine [see Knitted]. 1875 Knight Diet. 
Mech, 1236/2 The Bickford knitting-machine . . is a speci- 
men of the circular system. 18^ Folk-lore Sept. 219 
The old “knitting-parties -which once formed centres of 
social life in winter evenings. 1870 Miss Bridgman 
R. Lynne I. xi. 178 The., dick of the “knitting-pins ceased. 
*597 Wills if Inv. N. C. (Surtees i860) 283, Ij lbs. and a half 
of ■’’knitting prickes as, xd. 2755 Smollett Q-uix. (1803) IW 
82 In making “knitting-sheaths and plain-work. 185a Mrs. 
Stowe Uncle Tom's C. xix. 187 Miss Ophelia .. pulled out 
her “knitting-work, and sat there, grim with indignation. 
Knitting (ni-tiq), ppl. a. [f. as prec. + -ING 2.] 
That knits, m various senses : see the verb. 


1387-8 T. UsK Test. Love Prol. (Skeat) L 3 The delicioiis- 
nesse of iestes and of ryme, by queynt knittinge colouies, 
1587 Golding De Mornay x. (1617) 152 The knitting parts, 
that is to wit, the bones, the skin, the sinewes and such like. 
1599 A. M. tr. Gabelhoucr's Bk, Physicke 342/2 Knitting 
and coiigealinge Playsters. 1815 Byron Farisina x, With 
downcast eyes and knitting brow, 1837 Ht. Martineau 
Soc. Ainer. Ill, 83 Four knitting young ladies and their 
knitting mother. 

Knitting-needle. A long straight blunt 
‘needle’ or slender rod used, two or more at 
a time, in knitting ; either of steel for fine work, 
or of wood, ivory, etc., with a knob at one end, for 
larger work. 

These are sometimes distinguished as kn.-ncedles and kn.. 
pins. In Scotland steel kn.-needles are called wires. 

1598 Flobio, Agucchiare, to knit with knitting needles. 
17x2 Arbuthnot John Bull iil ii. She would prick him with 
her knitting needle, 1889 ‘ J. S. Winter’ Mrs. Bob (1891) 48 
She plied her knitting-needles. 

Knittle tni't’l). Also 7 knettel, 7-8 -le, (8 
nittle, 9 nettle). [A derivative of Knit v. : see 
-LE, -EL f. OE. cnyiieJs is found once as a gloss 
to L. nervits.'] 

fl. A string or cord for tying or fastening, 
Obs. in gen, sense. 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. iJ.xvii. xcvii. (Tollem. MS.), 
pred to sewynge, ropes to bindynge, .and strenge.s to schet. 
ynge, knittels to knittynge [Ligamtna ad ro>meciendu»i\. 
Ibid. XVII. clxxv. (Bodl. MS.), Of persche be^ nedefulle 
bondes and knyttels [ed. 1495 knyttynges] made to bindeup 
vines. 

2 . spec. a. Naut. A small line made of yarn, 
used on board ship. Also attrib. 

1627 Capt. Smith Seaman s Gram. v. 25 Knettels are two 
rope yatnes twisted together, and a knot at each end, where- 
unto to sease a blocke, a rope, or the like, 1762 Falconer 
Shipwr. II. 194 The reef enwrapp'd, th' inserted nittles \ed. 
1769 inserting knittles] ty’d. c x86o H. Stuart Seamans 
Catech. 30 Cut a nettle about two feet long. 1867 Smvth 
Sailors Word-bk., Knittle. see Nettle. Ibid., Nettles, small 
line used for seizing-s, and for hammock-clues. 1885 J, 
Runciman Skippers ly Shellbacks 185 If any hammock looked 
baggy or if the ‘ knittles ‘ were not hauled taut, 
b. (See quots.) 

1847-78 Halliwell, Knittle, a siting fastened to the mouth 
of a sack to tie it with. .'Sussex. xSyS in Parlsh Sussex 
Gloss. i&jsY.moH'r Diet. Mech. Knittle, .2. adiaw- 

string of a bag 1881 in Isle of Wight Gloss, 

Knitty, variant of Nitty. 

Knitwork (ni’twtuk). [f. Knit ppl. a.} 
Knitted work ; knitting. 

i6zB World encamp, by Sir F. Drake 74 Hi.s attire vpon 
his head was a cawie of Knitw'orke. xWi Morgan Sph, 
Gentry t. viii. 105 Garments of Knit -work. 1862 Lvtton 
Sir. Story 1. 202 Resuming her knitwork while I read. 

Knive (noiv), v. [f. Knife sb., on analogy of 
ivife, luive ; strife, strive, etc.] =» Knife v. 

1850 F, Walpole The Ansayrii II. 8 A brute who in cold 
blood knived and tortured them with his own hand. 1883 
E. F. Knight Crm'se ‘ Falcon' (1887) S3 These race-meet- 
ings, ..he said, end as a rule in considerable kniving. 

Knived (naivd), a. [f. Knife jA + -ED i!.] Armed 
with a knife or knives. 

1893 W estm. Gaz. 7 Oct. 2/1 The whole gang of us, belted 
and knived, bronzed to the elbows. 

Kno, obs. form of Know v. 

Knob (npb), sb. Forms: a. 4-6 ktiobbe, (7 
knobb,kiiobe),6-knob. 0. 5-7nobbe,7-9nob. 
[ME., = MLG. and mod.G. hiobbe knot, knob, bud, 
etc., Flem. knobbe{ii lump (of bread, etc.) : cf. 
Knop, Nob, Knub, Nub.] 

1. A small rounded lump or mass, esp. at the 
extremity or on the surface of something, as on 
a stick, a branch or trunk of a tree, a plate of 
glass (see BoLL’a-EYE i), the antenna of an insect, 
the pistil of a flower, etc. ; a rounded protuberance, 
boss, stud ; the handle of a door or drawer, the 
hinder end of a gun (see Cascabel). 

1398 Trevisa Barth. De P. R. xvii. clxl. (MS. Bodl.) 
If. o'ioh/Q Hurdeii, . . is clensing of ofl'al of herape ojjer of 
flaxe . . herof is hrede sponne ))‘ is fulle grete : vneuen and 
ful of nobbes. c 1440 Promp. Pars. 280/r Knobbe, or knotte yn 
a tre, vertex. 1557-8 VnugAPEneid v ii. U j b, Another caught 
a clubbe, with heauy knobbes. 1611 Coax kx Crudities 15 
He had a long staffe in his hand with a nqbbe in the middle, 
according to the fashion of those Pilgrims staflfes. *774 
Foote Cozeners in. Wks. 1799 II. jgo 'That, .is a watch : if 
5’ou touch the nob that juts out, it stiikes .. like a clock. 
2776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed, 3) I, 184 Pistfil]... 
Style thread-shaped,. .Summit a knob. 1833 J. Holland 
Manuf. Metal II, 278 The bolt is moved by . . a fixed 
knob or handle, as in the common door catch. 2842-70 
Gwilt Archit. (ed. 7) § 1872 a, The great advantage of sheet 
glass is that of. .avoiding the waste arising fiom-.the knob 
or bull’s eye in the centre. 2894 R. Bridges Feast Bacchus 
v. 2574 A little knob of a nose, 

b. A rounded protuberance or s'welling on the 
skin or on a bodily organ; a bump, hump, wart, 
pimple, pustule, etc. Obs. or merged in i. 

c 2386 Chaucer Prol. 633 The knobbes sittynge on nis 
chekes. c 1490 Promp. Parv. aSo/i (MS. K) Knobbe of a 
mannys hande, or in another part of him [a 1485 mo. 
S. knoble ; 2499 ed. Pynson knolle], callus. 2530 Pal^f. 
326/2 Kyrnell or knobbe in the necke or otherwhere , a 
2599 Shaks. Hen. V, m. vi. 108 His face is all bubukles and 
whelkes, and knobs, and flames a fire. 2747 Wesle'yFz'iw. 
Physic (1762) 39 It also dissolves any Knob or 
any part. 1822-34 Good's Study Med. (ed. 4) II. Si7 
dark-coloured or hepatised knobs. 
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c. The bud or rudiment of a hom ; in qirot,_/?^. 
1664 Sutler ii. i. 658 Those knobs that grow Much 

harder on the mairy’d brow. 

d. AnA. A rounded prominence or boss of carved 
woik, esp. at the end of a raised moulding or at 
the intersection of ribs. 

1730 W. Warren Collectanea in Willis & Clark Cant- 
bridge (1886) 1 . 230 The Cieling being Timber-work, Pannels 
and Knobs. 1850 Weale Diet. Terms, Knot or Knob, a 
boss : a round bunch of leaves or flowers, or other ornament 
of a similar kind. 

2. A prominent isolated rounded mound or hill ; 
a knoll ; a hill in general ; esp. in U. S, 

1650 T. B. IVorcestcr's Aj>olih. 30 The ground.. is said to 
rise up, in a round Knob ; whereupon St. David pitched his 
Crosse. 1791 W. Bartram Cdro/fwn 338 The surface of the 
land . .is. .uneven, occasioned by natural mounds or rocky 
knobs. iSxz Brackenktuge Fiews Louisiana (1814) 108 
Those dividing ridges of streams, rvhich in Kentucky, are 
called knobs. 1863 E. Hitchcock Remin. Amherst Coll. 
241 Hilliard’s Knob, the highest point of the Holyoke range. 
1872 Jf.nkinson Guide Eiig. Lakes SiThe rocky knob 
called Whitemoss Howe. 

3. A small lump (of sugar, coal, etc.). Also 
Knob, Nub. 

1676 WoRLiDGE Cyder 150 Bottling it with a knob 

of sugar. 1768-74 Tucker Li, Wait. (1834) I. 70 Is your tea 
bitter ? You may sweeten it by putting in a knob of sugar. 
i8or Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ep. to Ct, Wks. 1812 

V. 144 Rummage the dark Coal-hole of his brain But not 
one Knob is in it. 1863 Gd. IVords Feb. 123/1 These 
children ..when they are ‘very good', and work hard, .. 
sometimes get a ‘knob o’ suck ’. .on Saturday. 

4. slang. The head. Usually Nob, q. v. 

1725 iVrw Cant. Diet., Knob, the Head or Skull. 1888 
M. Robertson Lo/nbard Si. Myst, xvi. It were s’posed 
the guilty deed were one too much for 'is knob. 1899 R. 
Whiteing No. 5 yohn Street ’x.-avvi., They invariably..' ketch 
it in the knob ’ in the form of bilious headache. 

5. A small collection of widgeons, dunbirds, 
teals, or the like. 

187s ‘ Stonehenge ' Brit. Sports i. i. Lv. § i A ‘ knob ' is a 
still smaller number [than 30] of the above birds [wildfowl]. 

6. = Knobstick 2 . 

1838 Ann. Reg. 204/1 note, The chastisement of' knobs ', the 
assassination of oppressive and tyrannical masters. 

1 7. Phr. To make no knobs ; to make no 
difficulty, not to hesitate. (Cf. 'to make no bones’.) 

1677 Cary Chronol. 11. ii. iii. xvi. 239 Instead of 6 Centuries 
defalked by the Jews, they make no Knobs in cutting off 9 of 
them together. 

8. attrib. and Comb.., as knob-end, iaiT, knob- 
billed, -like, -nosed adjs. ; knob-fly, a kind of 
fly used in angling; knob-hole, a hole for the 
insertion of a knob ; knob-look, a lock which is 
opened with a knob. Also Knobstick, -weed, etc. 

1878 Gould Birds N. V.pl. so*Knob-billed Fruit- 

Pigeon. 1894 ' J. S. Winter ' Red Coats 63 He came to a 
door on which he rapped with the *knob.end of his stick. 
1829 Glover’s Hist. Derby I. 177 The following . . are well 
known to the expert angler ; viz, barm fly, black fly, . .*knob 
fly. 1831 Illustr. Caial. Gi. Exhib. 1458 The '“knob holes 
of the curtains form, in stitching, the grape leaf. rSfii 
Bentley bLan. Bot. 31 In touching a nettle lightly, the 
*knob.like head is broken off, and the sharp point of the 
sting enters the skin. 1813 Examiner 10 May 294/2 J. 
Charlesworth, . .*knob-lock -maker. 1887 Ruskin Prxterita 
II. ix. 331 A ,, snub- or rather *knob-nosed .. .simpleton. 
1836 T. Hook G. Gurney I. 212 An old buck-rabbit with 
a *nob tail. 

Knob (npb), •V. [f. prec- sb.] 

1. traits. To furnish with a knob or knobs ; to 
form knobs upon. 

1879 Spoil's Encycl. Indust. ..^^-ifrl. 701 A thin sheet of 
copper, whose surface has been ' knobbed ', or raised into 
rows of oval knobs, by the application of a blind punch. 

2. intr. To form a knob or knobs, to bunch ; to 
bulge out. 

*566 [see Knobbing below]. 1631 Markham Way to 
Wealth, To make Hasty Pudding, .when it boils put in 
a spoonful of Flower, but not let it knob, X876 Blackmore 
Cripps xxiv. Tapering straight as a fishing-rod, and knobbing 
out on either side with scarcely controllable bulges. 

3. trans. To free from knobs, to rough-dress 

(stone in the quarry). 1890 in Cent, Diet. 

4. trans. To hit. slang. 

i8i8 Sporting Mag. II. 211 He knobbed his adversary 
well. 

Hence Kno'bbing fpl. a. 

1566 Drant Horace i. ix. (1367) N Ij b, Stitebe, or coughe, 
or knobbing gowt. 

Knobbed (nfibd, -ed), a. Also 9 nobbed, [f. 
Knob sb. or v. + -ed.] Furnished with or having 
a knob or knobs ; formed into or ending in a knob. 

c 1440 Prontp. Parv. 280/1 Knobbyd, as hondys or other 
lymmys, callosus. Knobbyd, or kuottyd as trees, vertigi- 
nosns, vertieosus. 1363 Sackville in Mirr. Mag., Induct. 
•vxxix, His knuckles knobd. 1673 Grew Anat. Roots i. § 6 
Round [roots] are Tuberous, or Simply Knobbed, as Rape- 
Crowfoot. 1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) I. 230 
Pist[il].. .Summit knobbed. 1794 G. Adams Nat. Exp. 
Philos. IV. xlix. 333 Experiments on the preferable utility 
of pointed or knobbed conductors, for preserving buildings 
from lightning. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 583 The workmp 
[gla.ss-blower] having, .taken po.ssession of the globe by its 
bottom or knobbed [ed. 1^3 II. 657 knobbleiH poleattached 
to his punty rod. xSgo H. Miller Footpr. Great, x. (1874) 
188 The knobbed surface of the thong. 

Kuobber (np’bat). Venery. lObs. [f. Knob 
jA I c 4- -EB l.J A male deer in its second year : 
cf. Knobbleb I ; a brocket, 
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rti7oo B. E. Diet. Cant. Crew, A Kiiolber, the second 
[year], 189* C.Nxse. Rockingham Cast. ^ Watsons 152 
The Hart of the second year was a ‘ Knobber 

KnobMuess (np-bines). [f. Knobby a. -i- 
-NESS.] The quality of being knobby. 

i6n CoTGR., Nodosite, knottinesse, knobbinesse. 1733 in 
Johnson, _ 1883 Harper’s Mag. Mar. 614/1 The knobbiness 
of her spine. 1893 W. H. Hudson Patagonia v. di The 
surface carved to almost symmetrical knobbiness. 

Knobble (np‘b’1), sb. [dim. of Knob sb. — 
Du. and LG. knobbel knob, knot: cf. G. knobel 
{knbbel, kniibel) knuckle, knot.] A small knob. 

A 1483 [see Knob sb. ib quot. 1490]. 1377 Lane. Wills 
(1837) II. 92 One standeinge cup . . wth . . roses upon the 
knobble off the cover. 1849 Alb. Smith Pottleton Leg. 
(repr.) 46, I always endeavour to act right by gentlemen’s 
coals, and wouldn’t rob them of a knobble. 

Hence ICno*bbled a., knobbed. 

187s [see Knobbed, quot. 1839]. 

Knobble, v. dial, and tecJin. [f. Knob sb.} 
a. To knock, etc. ; spec. — Knap ti.T- 2 , Knob w. 
3 . b. Metallurgy. To shingle ; also Nobble, q.v. 

1842-76 Gwilt Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., Knobbliug, knocking 
off the rough protuberances of hard rock stone at the quarry. 
186379 Diet. Archit., Knobbliug, the term used near London 
and in the west of England for . . reducing a mass of stone 
in the quarry to a somewhat .square block. .. In flint work 
it is called ‘ knapping’. 1876 Whitby Gloss., Knobble, v. to 
strike with a club. 1879 Miss Jackson .J/ rv-q/v/i. Word-bk., 
Knobble, to hammer; to knock, but not forcibly. 1881 Ray- 
mond Mining Gloss., Kmbbling.fire, a bloomary for refining 
cast-iron. 

Knobbler (np-bbi). [f. Knobble sb. - 1 - -erI.] 

1. = Knobbeb. 

1686 Blome Gent. Recreat. 11. 75 The Hart i.s called the 
fii st year a Calf, . . the second year a Knobler. a 1832 Scott 
(W ebster 1B64), He has hallooed the hounds upon a velvet- 
beaded knobbler. 

2. Metallurgy. A shingler ; also Nobbler, q. v. 
Knobbly (np-hli), a. Also nobbly. [f. 

Knobble sb. + -y LJ Full of or covered vvitli 
knobbles ; of the nature of a knobble ; knobby. 

1839 Sala Gaslight 4 " D. xxv. 284 To clink his boot-heels 
upon the nobblystones. 1862 Tyndall I l/bwitefwefx.xii. 98 
The snow was steep but knobbly.^ 1894 Iota Yellow Aster 
I. XV. 184 He. .returned shortly with a big knobbly parcel in 
one hand. 

Knobby (np’bi), a. Also 6 - 7 knobbie, 9 nobby, 
[f. Knob sb. -h -y i.] 

1. Full of, abounding in, bearing, or covered with 
knobs or protuberances ; knotty. 

13^3 Traheron Vigo's C/iirurg. 166 Ovide sayth . . no 
medicine can heale the knobbie gout. 1607 Hieron Whs. 
1 . 23s A crooked and knobby tree must first be hewed and 
squared. 1647 H. More Song 0/ Soul in. App. xxxiii, 
Humours did arrive His knobby head, and a fair pair of 
horns contrive, a 1722 Lisle Husb. (1752) 140 The smooth 
loose land should be first rolled, and the rough knobby land 
be deferred. 1844 Dickens Mari. Chuz. xxxiii, His face 
was almost as hard and knobby as his stick. 
pig. 1640 Howell Dodona’s Gr. (1645) 124 The Informers 
continued in a knobby kind of obstinacy. 

2. Of the nature of a knob, knob-shaped. 

1764 Grainger Ceene iv. 274 When no more Round 
knobby spots deform, but the disease Seems at a pause. 
1848 Dickens Dombeyx. (C. D. ed.) 82 The captain . .brought 
out his wide suit of blue., and his knobby nose in full relief. 
Knobkerrie (np’bkeui). Also -keerie, -kerry. 
[f. Knob sb. - 1 - Kerrie, after Cape Du. knopkirie, 
-kieril] A short thick stick with a knobbed head, 
used as a weapon or missile by South African 
tribes. Also extended to similar weapons used by 
other tribes, e. g. in Polynesia and Australia. 

1S49 E, E. Napier Excurs. S. A/r. II. 82 The ‘knob keerie ’ 

. . hurled with unerring aim, brings the smaller animals to 
the ground. 1830 R. G. Gumming Hutiier's Life S, A/r. 
(ed. 2)1. 231 Their [the_ Bechuana’s] arms., consist of a 
shield, a bundle of assagais, a battle-axe, and a knobkerry. 
1879 Athenaeum 6 Dec. 731 Two aboriginal Australian 
skulls with occipital thickening, supposed to be induced by 
the blows of the native knobkerries. 1899 Hdwarth Shield 
if Assegai 93 The Kaffirs were armed with assegais and 
knobkerrie,s. 

Knobstick (np-b|Stik). 

1. A stick, cane, or club, having a rounded knob 
for its head ; a knobbed stick. 

1824 [see b]. 1867 Criui. Chronol, York Castle 190 Beat- 
ing him over the head with knobsticks. 1887 Jessopp 
Arcadyyii. 192 With the knob sticks of the mob. 

b. Such a stick used as a weapon; a knobkerrie. 
1824 Burchell Trav. S. Afr. I. 334 A keevi..(a shoit 
knobstick) in his hand. *839 Burton Centr. A/r. in y-ml, 
Geog. Soo, XXIX. 266 Terrifying the enemy with maniacal 
gestures, while stones and knobsticks fly through the air. 
1894 B, Mitpord Curse Clement Waynjlete vii. 241 The 
warrior’s heavy knobstick, hurled with deadly precision. 

2. A name given, by workmen, to one who 
during a strike or lock-out continues to work on 
the master’s terms ; a black-leg. (See also quot. 
1893 .) Also attrib. 

rZz6 E.vamhter Skirmishes. . between the turn-outs 
and those whom they call 'knobsticks’. 1826 Ann. Reg. 
151/2 One man, a weaver, was accused of being ‘a knobstick 
spinner’, 1848 Mrs. Gaskcll Mary Burton xvi, Taken 
up last week for throwing vitriol in a knob-stick’s face. 1892 
Labour Commission Gloss., A knobstick Is one who takes 
the work oC an operative on strike, or refu.ses to go out on 
strike along with his fellow-workmen. . .Workmen, .who are 
not members of a trade union are frequently called knob- 
sticks by the unionist workmen. The term is also applied 
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to men who work at a trade to which they served no 
apprenticeship. 

b. A master who employs men on terms not 
recognized by a trade-union. 

1831-61 Mavhew Loud. Labour III. 220 (Hoppe), I next 
went to work at a under-priced hatter’s, termed a ‘knob- 
stick's ’. 

Knobweed (n^j-biwicl). [f. KnobjA -p Weed j 5 .] 

a. = Knapweed ; also applied to other British 
species of Cetitaurea. b. Name for ColKnso^iia 
canadensis, a N. American labiate plant. 

1783 Martvn Rousseau’s Bot. xxvi, (1794) 401 Common or 
Black Knapweed, perhaps more properly Knobweed. 1879 
Britten & Holland Plant-n., Knobweed (in allusion to 
the hard, round flower-heads), Ceutaurea nigra, C, Cyanus, 
and C. Scahiosa. 1888 Syd. Soc, Le.x., K?iobiveed, tlie 
Collinsonia canadensis. 

Knobwood (np’b|Wud). A local name of the 
Wild Cardamom of S. Africa, Xanthoxylon capense, 
the hard close-grained wood of which is used for 
implements. 

1887 in Kew Bulletin Sept. ii. 1894 Sim Flora of 
Ka/raria 27. 

Knocele, obs. form of Knuckle. 

Knock (npk), ». Forms: i onucian, cnoeian, 2 
cnokien, 4 cnoke, 4-5 krtoke, knokke, 4-6 
knok, 4-7 knocke, 4 , 6 - knock. [Late OE. 
cnocian, beside usual WS. cnucia7i ; cf. ON. 
knoka ; prob. of echoic origin. The relations 
between the u and 0 forms are obscure.] 

I. 1. intr. To strike with a sounding blow, as 
with the fist or something hard; esp. to rap upon a 
door or gate in order to call attention or gain 
admittance (const, at, t on, f npon). 

ciooa JElfmc Hom, II, 382 He..cnucode act ciasre dura. 
c 1000 Ags.^ Gosp. Matt. vii. 7 CnuciaS and eow bi)j ontyned. 
— Luke xii. 36 ponne he cymS and cnucaS. 10 . . in Assmann 
Angels. Homil. (Kassel) 1889 Heo faestlice on paere cytan 
duru cnocode. c 1160 Hatton Gosp. Matt, vii. 7 CnokieS 
and eow beo5 nntynd. — Luke xii. 36 panne he cymS and 
cnokeS. c 1320 Orfeo 363 Orpheo knocked at the gate. 13 . . 
E. E. Allit. P. B. 726 Quen such per cnoken on j>e bylde, 
Tyt schal hem men he jate vnpynne. 1382 Wyclif Matt. 
vii. 7 Knocke 30, and it shal be opnyd to 30U. c 1386 
Chaucer Miller's T. 246 Clepe at his dore, or knokke 
with a stoon. c 1423 Wyntoun Cron, vni, xxxv. 72 pare 
knokide he Wyth-owte pe Dure. 1596 Shaks. Tam. Shr. 
V. i. 16 What’s he that knockes as he would beat downe 
the gate? 1608 Abmin Nest Ninn, (1842) 13 They knockt 
to the dresser, and the dinner went up. 1703 Moxon Mech. 
Exerc. igs To knock upon the back of the Cleaving Knife. 
1828 Scott F. M. Perth xix, She stood before her lover's 
door and knocked for admittance. 1891 E. Peacock N. 
Brendon 1. 113 He knocked at the door. 
pig. c 1374 Chaucer Compl, Mars 84 With torch in honde 
of whiche the stremes brijt On venus Chaumbre knokkide 
ful lyjt. 1563 WinJet Four Scoir Thre Qtiesi. To Rdr., 
Wks. 188S I. 6x Sa grete is the guidnes of God to knok at 
the breist of man. 1610 Shaks. Temp. i. ii. 8 The cry did 
knocke Against my very heart. 1858 Hawthorne 4- It, 
Jrnls. II. 2 A sense of his agony . . came knocking at my 
heart. 

b. Without reference to the sound produced : 
To give a hard blow, to beat; to give blows; 
f ellipt. To strike upon the breast {pbsi). 

a lyso Cursor M. 29092 Knock on brest wit hand. 13.. 
Gaw. <4 Gr. Kni. 414 Ta now^ grymme tole to jie, & let 
see how Jiou cnokez. 1562 in Strype Ami.^ Ref. (1S24) I- i- 
xxix. 503 Divers communicants., superstitiously both kneel 
and knock. 1583 Babington Comviandm, ii. (1590) 87 To 
fall downe before a stocke and a stone, and to doo it reuerence, 
caRping, kneeling, knocking, ..and such like. 

e. irans. with indefinite obj. it. To give knocks ; 
also, with cognate obj, 

1613 Shaks. Hen, VIII, i. iv. io3 Let the Musicke knocke 
it. 168* N. O. Boileau's Lutrin ti. 183 He resolv’d at a 
Dead pinch to knock it. 1840 Dickens Old C. Shop xxxv. 
We have knocked double-knocks at the street-door. 1865 
J. H, Newman Gerontius § i A visitant Is knocking his 
dire summons at my door. 

2. trans. To give a hard blow or blows to ; to 
hit, strike, beat, hammer; fto- beat into small 
pieces, pound (obs.). Also with extension express- 
ing result, as to knock to (or in) pieces, etc. 

ciooo Sax. Leechd. I. 142 senimponne jia leaf, cnuca on 
anuni mortere. Ibid, 168 xenim ka wyrte gecnucude 
[MS. B-seciiocode]. /AV. 382 CnuciseealleSawyrta. croys 
Indicia Monasterialia in Tecitmer's Zeitschri/t II. 125 
Ponne wege )j“ pinefyst, swilce Jiuwyrta cnocian wide. 1277 
Langl. P. pi. B, V. 397 He bygan benedkite with a holke, 
and his brest knocked. 1398 Trevisa Earth, De P. R. 
-xvii. xcvii. ('rollem. MS.), It [flax] is . . knokked and bete, 
breyed and carfled. c 1400 Destr, Troy 2601 Kylle of hor 
knightes, knocke hom to dethe. a 1400-30 Alexander 639 
Him wald he kenely on pe croune knok with his tabhs. 
a 1548 Hall Citron., Hen. VIII 172 b. Some knocked 
other on the elbow, and said softly he lieth. 1399 Shaks. 
Hen. V, II. i. 58, I haue an humor to knocke you indiP 
ferently well. 1602 — Ham. ii. L Sr His knees knocking 
each other. 1^ Frytr Acc. E. India P. 37 The Bar 
knocking in piece.s all tliat are inflexible. r82z-34 Good's 
Study Med. (ed. 4) I. 424 [He] runs to open the door when 
it is knocked. 

fb. fg. To strike with astonishment, alarm, or 
confusion: to confound; to ‘floor’. Obs. colloq. 

•rjti S, SevfM.1. Diary r Feb. (1882) III. 37 Mr. Winthrop 
was so knockt that he said it could not be done. 

c. To ‘strike’ forcibly, make a strong impression 
on ; to move to admiration, ‘ fetch slang. 

1883 Referee 6 May 3/3 (Farmer) ‘ It’s Never too Late to 
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Mend', with J. H. Clynds as Tom Rohinson, is knocking 
em at the Pavilion. 1885 J. K. Jerome 0 /i the Stage 97 
There is nothing knocks a country audience like a hornpipe. 
189a Chevalier Song, Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road, 

3 , To knock on (ftK) the. head (also rarely at 
head) : a. lit. ; esj>. to stun or kill by a blow on 
the head ; often loosely, to kill in any summary 
way, dispatch, put to death. 

c tsj7 Thersites in Hazl. Dodsley I. 427, I care not if the 
old witch were dead : 1 1 were an almsdeed to knock her in the 
head. 164.1 J. Jackson True £vapg. jT. 11.117 S.Jame.s.. was 
knockt in the head like an Oxe, or Calfe, after he had been 
thrown down from a Piiiacle of the Temple. 1711 Addisok 
SJect. No. 991* 5 The Knight goes off, ..seeks all Opportnni- 
tiesof being knock'd on the Head. 1737 Bracken Fccrriepy 
Twyr. (I756)_ I. 316, I had better knock the Horse o' th' 
Head, and dispatch him at once. 1840 Barhau Ingot. Leg., 
Grey Dolphin, To lie snoring there when your brethren are 
being knocked at head. 

b. fig. To put an eud to, bring to nothing. 

1379 W. Folkf, Heskiiti Pari. 327 Toknockehis..mal!ice 
in the head. 1384 R. Scot DIslov. WUchcr. vni. iii. (1886) 
129 Witchcraft, ..is knocked on the head. 1677 Yabranton 
Epig. Impp-oy. 83 Endeavour to_ knock ait on the head, 
urging that it will be of great prejudice to the King. 1724 
De Koe Mem, Cavalier [1840) 186 One unlucky action 
knocked it all on the head. 185a Mrs. Carlvle Lett, II, 
138 We were to have gone to Germany, but that is all 
knocked on the head. 

4 , ti-ans. To drive or bring (a thing) violently 
against something else ; to strike against or upon 
something else; to bring into collision. 

a 1340 Hamfole^ Psalter cxxxvi. 12 Blisful he b^t shal 
holde, and knok his smale [parunlos awes] til Jie stone. 1399 
Shaks. Hen. V, iv. i. 54 lie knock his Leeke about his 
Pate. 1698 Fryer E. IpidiagP. 111 Buffola’s.. knock 
Foreheads with a Force adequate to such great Engines. 

b. t To knock heads with ; to congregate thickly 
or associate closely with {obsl). To knock one's 
head against : to strike with one’s head ; fig. to hurt 
oneself by coining into collision with resisting facts 
or conditions ; To knock head = to Kotow. 

1330 Palsor. 599/2 , 1 knocked my heed agaynst the poste. 
16x3 Chapman Odyss. Ep. Ded., Our patrician loves, That 
knock heads with the herd. 1662 Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr. 
lit. i. I ry In danger of knocking their heads against the 
Stars. 1824 Bveon y«api xv. xci, I always knock my head 
against some angle About the present, past, or future state. 
i83;[ Dickens Pickiu. x.xxiii, I hear him a-knockin’ his head 
again the lath and plaster now. 1876 Grant Hist. India 
I. xcii. 497/1 The ambassador who refused to ‘ knock-head’. 
Mod. An angular man— always knocking his head against 
stone wails. 

5 . intr. To come into violent collision with 
something ; to strike, collide, bump, clash. 

*330 Palsgr. 399/2. I knocke, or hyt agaynst a thing. 
*633 T. James Voy. 18 Our Ship beating and knocking .. 
fearefuUy. 1724 Bentley Serm, (I.), The atoms . . must 
needs knock and interfere. 1881 Standard 19 Dec. 6/3 
Olive Branch has been assisted into Harwich very leaky, 
having knocked over the Knock Sand. 

b. Of mechanism : To rattle on account of parts 
being loose and striking each other. 

i86g Eng. Mtch. xg Mar. 379/3 There was less 'knocking' 
where a little play. .had. .begun. i8g6R.KirLiNG.S'f»ead'^Ar 
32 They [engines] knock a wee— the crosshead-gibsare loose. 

t c. To knock under board, under {the) table : 
to succumb in a drinking-bout ; to give in, submit, 
yield ; = knock under (15). Obs. 

ifigi-2 Genii, yrnl. Mar. 10 He that flinches his Glass, 
and to Drink is not able. Let him. quarrel no more, but knock 
under the Table. xSga South Senpt. (1724] VI. 17 For the 
Government to knock under-board to the Faction. 1700 
A.SGILL ArgPimepti 103, I., knock under table That Satan 
hath beguiled me to play the Fool with my self. 1703 Level 
lers in Harl. Misc. (ed. Park] V. 447 We will not knock 
under-board to the men. 

d. with adv, or advh. phr. : To stir or move 
energetically, clumsily, and noisily, or in random 
fashion, about a place, (See also knock about, 7 b). 
colloq. 

a 1825 Forby Voc, E. Anglia, Knock, to stir or to work 
briskly. Ex. ‘ He came knocking along the road in a great 
hurry'. 1839 W. E. Forster 20 Dec. tn T. W. Reid Life 
V. fi888] 134 A true hearty old Navy Captain, ..who has 
knocked about Africa half his life. 1884 Marcus Clarke 
Metnor. Vol, 88, 1 thought it advisable to ‘ knock round ' in 
search of him. 1886 G. Allen Mahnids Sake ii, Knocking 
up and down all over , . the country. 

6. With extension : To drive by striking; 
to force or send by means of a blow {away ; into, 
out of, off, etc. something, or into or out of some 
state or condition). See also 7-14. Alsoy^-. 

x6io Shaks. Temp, in. ii. 6g He yeeld him thee asleepe 
Where thou maist knocke a naile into his head. t66g Sturmy 
Mariner's Mag. v. 85 Knock the Fuse up to the head 
withm one q^uarter of an Inch. 1719 Dis Foe Cf’nsoe i, iv, 

I knocked pieces into the wall of the rock, to hang my 
guns . .up. 1880 Trollope Duke’s Childr. xlvii, 272 He 
was completely ‘bowled over’,— ‘knocked oflFHs pins ! ’ 
b. Phr. To knock the bottom out of', (fig.) to 
render invalid, make of no effect, bring to nought. 
(Cf. ‘ It won't hold water ’.) colloq, 

1873 W, M'Ilwraith Guide to IVigtownshire 93 This 
explanation knocks the bottom out of a great many theories. 
1887 Ld. R. Churchill in Thnes (weekly ed.) 24 June 9/3 
We shall have knocked the bottom out of Home Rule, 

+ e. To ' knock down ’ at an auction : see 8 c. 
ifi23 Fletcher & Rowley Maid in Millv. i. Thy maiden- 
head Shall not he worth a chequm, if it were Knock’d at an 
out-cry. 


d. To rouse or summon (a person, esp. from 
sleep) by knocking at his door. (Usually with 
extension : see also knock up, 16 f.) colloq. 

V]a6 Baynard in Sir J. Floyer Hot g- Cold Bath. V. 344, 

I have_ been.. sometimes knock'd out of Bed, to Children 
just dying. Mod. He asked to be knocked at seven o'clock. 

e. In various slang or colloq. phrases, as to 
knock into a Cocked hat, to knock Spots out of, 
to knack into the middle of next Week, etc. 

II. In combination with adverbs. 

7. Knock: about, a. ti'ans. To strike hither 
and thither by a succession of blows ; hence, to 
treat roughly and without respect. 

1876 Fergussdn hid. fy East. Archit. 198 The building., 
has been so knocked about and altered, 1889 Constance 
F. WooLSON fupiter Lights i. 4 Great waves began to 
toss her and knock her about. 

b. hitr. To move about, wander, or roam, in an 
irregular way; also to lead an irregular life, colloq. 

1831 Mayhcw Land. Labour II. 87 (Farmer) I've been 
knocking about on the streets, 1833 bwEDLEV H. Coverdale 
i. 3 I’ve, .no dog-cart to knock about in. rgoo J. Hutchin- 
son H rcAiziM Surg. XI. 267 The man admits that in youth 
he ‘knocked about a little '. 

8 . Knock down. a. trans. To strike or fell to 
the ground with a blow or blows; fig. to over- 
come, vanquish, catise to succumb. 

c 1430 tr. Dc Imiiatione iil. xxxix. no Brynge to nougt 
folkes, bat wol haue bateiles. Knocke hem doun in hy 
ml3t. 1393 Shaks. 2 Hen. VI, iv. vi. 9 Knocke him downe 
there. 1639 D- Pell Intpr. Sea 479 Cut down Hammok.-!, 
knock down wooden stanchions. 1787 Wolcott (P. Pindar) 
Ode upon Ode Wks. 1812 I. 443, 1 would rather be knocked 
down By weight of argument, than weight of Fist. 1893 
Forbes-Mitchell Ropptin. Gi. Mutiny 261 Mackie, who 
had been knocked down by the sun the day before and had 
died that afternoon. 

b. To drive (a stake, etc.) into the ground by 
blows ; to fasten (a rivet) by knocking the end flat. 

x$S 7 Austen Fruit Trees i. 64 If the plants are in danger 
to be shaken by the winds, then knock down a stake close 
to every one. 1869 Sir E. Reed Skipbuild. xvii. 329 The 
various modes of forming the rivet-point, or, in technical 
language, of * knocking-down ’ the rivet. 

c. To dispose of (an article) to a bidder at an 
auction sale by a knock with a hammer or mallet, 

1760 C. Johnston Ckrysalfxi'id) III. 203 Itwas. .knocked 
down to the last bidder. 1777 Sheridan Sc/t. Scand. iv. i, 
This shall be your hammer, and now you may knock down 
my ancestors.^ 1884 Illusir, Lend. News 2a Dec. 603/1 
The first Aldiiie Horace, of isot.-was knocked down for 
fifteen guineas. 

d. To call upon, nominate {,for some function, 
etc.); from the chairman at a dinner, etc., doing 
this with the knock of a hammer or mallet, colloq. 

tjSg Goldsm. Ess., CMsWks. (Globe) 284/2 The Grand 
..had knocked down Mr. Sprigg'ms for a song. 1789 G. 
Parker Variegated Char. (Farmer), He was knocked down 
for the crap [gallows] the last sessions. 1842 S. Lover 
Handy Andy v. The call is with you, Ned, ..knock some 
one down for a song. 

e. To summon (a person) downstairs by knock- 
ing at his door. (Cf. knock up, 16 f.) rare. 

1881 Aihenswpi 3 Sept, 30V2 At an early hour., the 
farmer’s wife said to her son, ‘ 'Thomas, go and knock your 
father down ’. 

f. To disconnect the parts of (a structure that is 
‘ knocked together ' : see 14 c) by blows ; to take 
to pieces. (The opposite of knock ^lp, 16 d.) 

X776 [see Knocked], 1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1239/2 A 
chair complete and box to hold a dozen knocked down. 

g. To lowereffectivelyinamount or degree, colloq. 

1867 yrnl. R, Agric. Soc. Ser. II. III. 11. 333 A very 
plentiful season has knocked down prices. 1895 Twies 27 
Apr. 12/2 When the picture leaves the exhibition, whether 
It would not be well to ‘ knock down ', as they say, those 
somewhat too brilliant tones. 

h. Australian slang. To spend in drink or riot. 

X869 Marcus QcAV.Ke.PeripaU Philos, (reprint) 80 (Morris) 

Knocked down thirteen notes, and went to bed as tight as 
a fly. 1884 BoldbEwood Meli. Mepuories xiii. 99 They 
could earn money, and , . proceeded to ‘ knock down ' the 
»me by means of . . alcoholic indulgence. 1B84 Marcus 
Clarke Mentor. Vol. 135 At shearing time, when the ‘ hands ’ 
knocked down their cheques. 

i. U. S. slang. "To appropriate or embezzle 
(passengers’ fares). 

t88a McCabe New York 158 The driver of a stage was 
furni.shed with a cash-box, .. he had frequent opportunities 
of ‘ knocking down or appropriating a modest sum to his 
own use, 1888 Boston Jml. 31 Oct. 2/4 The street car I 
conductors . . have been ' knocking down ' from $roo to 
?2oo a day, and several have been arrested. 1892 Balestier 
Average Woman, He’s knocking down fares every day. 

j. intr. To deal a knock or blow downwards 
(e. g, on the floor, to arouse a person below), 

1724 R, WoDRow Life Prof. IVodrow (1828) 166 He had 
given a groan, and the person in waiting knocked down. 
When I came up, I observed his lips quivering, 

9. Knock in. a. trans. To drive or force in 
by blows or as by blows. 

1669 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. v. 87 Put down a piece of 
Paste-board, and knock it in hard, 1891 T. Hardy in 
Harper's Mag. Apr. 704 They knocked in the victuals and 
drink till they could hold no more, 

b._ intr. {fJniv. slangl) To knock so as to gain 
admission to college after the gate is closed. 

1825 C. M. Westmacott Eng. Spy 1 , 155 Close the oak, 
Jem, and take care no one knocks in before [etc.]. 1829 
J. R, Best Pers, 4- Lit, Mem. 103 Mr, Langton, you knock 


in very often : why do you visit so much out of college ? 
i86r Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xli, There’s twelve strik- 
ing, I must knock in. 

10 . Knock off, a. trans. To strike off by or 
as by a blow ; also fig. To knock off a person's 
head, to ‘ beat ’ orsuipass him. 

1611 Shaks. Cyiuh. v. iv. igg Knocke off his Manacles. 
1666 Boyle Orig. Fortpies 4 ’ Qualities, If a parcel of Matter 
he knockt off from anotlier. X719 Young Busin's ii. i. (1757) 
33 'Till death shall knock them [chains] off. 1862 Cornh. 
Mag. Jane 655 , 1 could knock his head off in Greek lambics. 
D. To cause to desist or leave off from work. 
1631 Gataker in Fuller’s AbelRediv., Ridley {xf&i) 1 . 230 
He returned . . to his study, where he sat, unless suitors or 
some other affairs knocked him off. 1889 Times [weekly ed.) 
13 Dec. 3/2 The men were knocked off earlier. 

c. intr. To desist, leave off ; to cease from 
one’s work or occupation ; slang to die. 

X649 G. Daniel Tr inarch.. Hen. V, ccxiiii. The Sun (who 
quafft French blood, to Harrie's health) knock's of And can 
noe more. 1688 Bunyan Heavenly Footpuan (1886) 159 If 
thou do not . .knock off from following any farther, a 1704 
Let. in T. Brown's fVks. ixjbo) IV. 183 Perverse people 
that would not knock off in any reasonable time, but liv'd 
long, on purpose to .spite their lelations. 1890 Clark 
Russell Oceapi Trag. HI. xxix. 110 We were forced to 
knock off through sheer fatigue. 

d. trans. To stop, discontinue, give up (work). 
1840 R. H. Dana Be/. Mast xxiii. 7X After we had knocked 

off work and denied up decks for the night. 1884 Clark 
Russell Jack’s Courtship xvii, I heard that you had 
knocked off the sea some years ago. 1885 R. Buchanan 
Matt, viii, He at once knocked off painting for the day. 

e. To dispatch, dispose of, put out of hand, 
accomplish ; to complete or do hastily, colloq. 

1817 Peacock Melincourt III. 68 He had .. to dispose of 
. . a christening, a marriage, and a funeral ; but he would 
knock them off as fast as he could. 1820 J. W. Chokek Let. 
in Smiles Meppt. J. Murray (1891} II. xxiii. 87 , 1 am anxious 
to knock off this task whilst . . it is fresh in my recollection. 
X879 F. W. Robinson Coward Cottsciettce i. xiii, If you have 
any business., with me, the sooner we knock it off the better. 

f. To strike off, deduct from an amount or sum. 
1838 Jrnt. R. Agric. Soc. XIX. 11. 305 The saltpetre 

diminished the yield s busheis. .and the salt, .also knocked 
off 3 bushels. 1889 Jessofp Copning 0/ Friars \. 244 The 
steward graciously knocked off seventy-five per cent. 1892 
Sir W. Grantham in Law Times XCIV. 63/2 Most of the 
plaintiff’s bill was passed by the Taxing Master, and only 
4(63 knocked off. 

11 . Knoclc on. trans. To drive on or forward 
by a blow (also fig .) ; spec, in Rugby Football : 
To propel (the ball) with hand or arm in the 
direction of the adversary’s goal ; also absol, 

1642 Fuller Holy 4- Prof. St, iv. xxi. 353 Loving Subjects 
. . being more kinaly united to their Sovereigne then those 
which are onely knock’d on with fear and forcing. 1660 
Milton Free Cotpipnw. Wks. (1851) 442 Shackles lock'd on 
by pretended Law of Subjection, more intolerable .. than 
those which are knock’d on by illegal Injury and Violence. 
1894 Daily News 7 Sept, 3/y If a full back ‘ knocked on ’ 
when a try was otherwise inevitable. 1900 Westm. Gaz. 
X2 Dec. 7/3 Hind spoiled a chance of scoring by knocking-on 
a pass from Jones. 

12 . Knock out. a. trans. To strike or dash 
out by a blow. 

XS91 Shaks. i Hen. VI, m. i. 83 Many haue their giddy 
braynes knockt out. 1727 Gay Beggar's Op- 1. x. (1729) 14 , 1 
shall knock your brains out if you have any. 1M7 I. R. 
Lady’s Rauclie Life Montana 102 Knocking the ashes out 
of his pipe, 

fb. To stop or drown the voice of (a speaker) 
by making a knocking noise. Obs. 

*574 in Peacock Obs. Stat, Cappib. App. p, vi, If the Father 
shall upon his Chyldrens Aunswer replie and make an 
Argument, then the Bedel shall knocke hym out. 

c. (See quots., and Knock-out a. and sbl) 

1876 W. Green Life CheaJ Jack 203 The concern would 
. , be ‘ knocked out ' at once, that is resold by auction among 
themselves and the profit divided. 1896 Farmer Slang, 
Knock-out, a man frequenting auction rooms and joining 
with others to buy at a nominal price. One of the gang is 
told off to buy for the rest. . . At the end of the sale the goods 
are taken to a near hand public-house, where they are re- 
sold or knocked-out among the confederates. 

d. fig. To drive out of the contest ; to vanquish, 
exhaust. To knock out of time (Pugilistic), to 
disable an opponent so that he is unable to respond 
to the call of ‘ Time ’. 

1883 Pall Mall G. 16 Apr. 4/1 (Farmer) Foxhall .. was 
second favourite for some time, hut he has now been knocked 
out to comparatively long odds. 1884 Sat. Rev.^ 16 Jan. 
to8/ 1 A man of weak physique . . knocked out of time by a 
more robust .. adversary. xM8 Pall Mall G. 20 Apr. xi/z 
The light-weight champion ' knocked out ’ his two first 
opponents, W. A. Wallace Only a Sister ? 95 They 
call it, .‘knocked out of time when a fellow doesn’t come 
to at once. 1894 Daily News 26 Peb, 5/ 1 Two years ago 
Aston Villa [football club] knocked out Sunderland, rgoo 
Ibid. 21 Apr. 7/3 You have to have your horses fit, otherwise 
you knock them out. 

e. To make roughly or hastily. (Cf. loe.) colloq. 
1836 Dickens_ Lett. (1880) I. 422 We may knock out 

a series of descriptions without much trouble. 1881 'T. 
Hardy Laodicean in. v. (1882) 183 , 1 wish, .you could knock 
out something for her before you leave town. 

f. intr. ( Univ. slang , ) To gain exit from a college 
by knocking at the gate after it has been shut. 

i86x Hughes Tom Brown at Oxf. xlv. (1864) 303 
' Hullo ! ' he said, getting up j ‘ time for me to knock out . 
X862 H. Kingsley Ravenshoe vii. I. 82 Five out-college men 
had knocked out at a tjuarter to three, 
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g. ‘To lose the scent : said of hounds in fox- 
hunting ’ {Cent. Diet.'). 

13. Knock over. a. trans. To overthrow by, 
or as if by, a blow; to prostrate. Also^. 

1814 S. Pegge Anecd, Eng'. Lang., Suppl. Grose's Prov. 
Gloss. 384 To Knock a man over, to knock him down. 
North. i8ss Russell War in Crimea, xxiv. 167 The 
' Sampson ' pitched shell after shell right in among the tents, 
knocking them over right and left. 1837 Lauv Canning in 
Hare Noble Lives (1893) II. 343 Sunstroke.. knocks them 
over quite suddenly. 1893 Selous S'. E. Africa 69 That 
evening two of my Kafirs . . were knocked over with fever. 

b. hitr. To succumb ; to die. colloq. or slang. 

1892 Stevenson in Illustr.^ Lend. News 9 July 42/1 Cap- 
tain Randall knocked over with some kind of a fit or stroke. 

14. Knock together, a. trails. To drive or 
bring into collision or contact, 

*398 [see Knocking vbl. sb. i b]. 1398 Shaks. Merry W. 

III. i. 122 Let us knog our praines together to be reuenge on 
..the Host of the Garter. 1609 Bible (Douay) Jer. li. 20 
Thou doest knocke together the vessels of warre. 

b. intr. To come into collision. 

ifi4t J. Jackson True Evang. T. rri. 209 Two pots floting 
upon a pond, , .with this word, If we knock together, we sink 
together, a 1699 Lady A. 'H.kixe.ts Autobiog. (1873) 44 Our 
heads knockt together. 

c. trans. To put together, or construct, hastily, 
rudely, as for a temporary purpose. 

1874 Farrar Christ {1894) 612 It [the Cross] would .. be . . 
knocked together in the rudest fashion. 1893 Kath. L. Bates 
Eng. Relig. Drama 226 A temporary stage has been roughly 
knocked together. 

15. Knock under, intr. iox knock under 

board, 5 c. To acknowledge oneself beaten ; to 
give in, yield, submit, ‘ knuckle under ’. 

1670 Merry Drollery ii. Capt. Hick 288 He . . Made the 
wits at the board to knock under. 16S4-94 tr. Plutarch's 
Mor. III. 2rg (L.) He knocked under presently, and a single 
glass dozed him. 1782 Mad. D’Arblay Diary 10 Nov., Is 
not this a triumph for me . . ? Pray let my daddy Crisp hear 
it, and knock under. 1832 Thackeray Esmond iii. i, When 
he heard this news . . Colonel Esmond knocked under to 
his fate, and resolved to surrender his sword. 1887 Rider 
Haggard fess xxvii, Our government is not going to knock 
under because it has suffered a few reverses. 

16. Knock up. a. trans. To drive upwards, or 
fasten up, by knocking; spec, in Bookbinding, etc. 
to make even the edges of (a pile of loose sheets) 
by striking them on actable. 

1660 Pepys Diaiy 30 Jan., Knocking up nails for my hat 
and cloakes. 1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xiw. f 3 
Having thus Gathered one Book, he Knocks it up. Ibid. 
p. 382 Knock np a Letter . . a Letter may be worn so low 
that it will not Print well . . The Workman then . . beats 
lightly upon the Foot of the Shank, till he have battered 
Mettle enough out of the Shank, to raise it higher against 
Paper. x888 Jacobi Printers' Vecab. -jz Knock up, to make 
the edges of a heap of paper straight and square by knock- 
ing up to one edge. 

b. intr. To be driven up so as to strike some- 
tliing. To knock up against, to come into collision 
with ; _/%•. to meet with, come across, encounter. 

i88y A. Birrell Obiter Dicta Ser. 11, 264 When Montaigne 
was m Rome . . he complained bitterly that he was always 
knocking up against his own countrymen. 1893 Times 
(weekly ed.) 27 Dec. 1034/3 One can’t remember all the 
people one knocks up against in one’s holiday -making. 1898 
Daily News 24 Nov. 7/2 The smack eventually knocked up 
high on the shore under the cliffs. 

c. trans. To make up (hastily or off-hand), to 
arrange summarily. 

01580 Jefferie Bugbears i. iii. 30 We wile knocke vp this 
maryage. 1812 Sporting Mag. XXXIX. 138 A match was 
knocked up betwixt Dogheity ..and a man nanied Burn. 
1852 H. Rogers_ Eel. Faith (1853) 167 This gentleman, 
with whom Harrington , . has knocked up an acquaintance. 
1872 F. W. Robinson Coward Conscience i. viii, Why didn’t 
they knock up a match between you and Ursula? 

d. To put together hastily; = 14 c. 

1683 Moxon Mech. Exerc., Printing xxiv. P 10 The Balls 
are well Knockt up, when the WooU Is equally dispersed 
about all the Sides. 1812 L. Hunt in Exaniiner 12 Oct. 
642/2 'The carpenters that knock up our hustings- 1830 
Jrnl. R. Aerie. Soc. XI. i. 271 A range of farm buildings 
can be roughly knocked up. 

e. To get or accumulate by labour or exertion ; 
spec, in Cricket, to run up (a score), make (so 
many runs) by striking the ball, colloq. 

1837 Whittock Bk. Trades (1842) 360 [He] obtains 
almost full employment, . .and 'knocks’ up ^3 or ^[4 or 
more weekly. 1888 Sporting Life to Dec. (Farmer), Wrrh 
only 29 to win, White at his next attempt knocked up the 
necessary item. 1891 Times 12 Oct. 11/5 The Englishmen 
..knocked up 303 runs before their innings closed. 

f. To arouse by knocking at the door. 

1663 PefYs Diary 11 Sept., This morning, about two or 
three o'clock, knocked up in our back yard ; . .1 found it 
was the constable and his watch. _ 1737 Pope Hor. Epist. 
II. i. z6i Time was, a sober Englishman would knock His 
servants up, and rise by five o’ clock. 1831 Thackeray Eng. 
Hum,, Steele (1858) 121 They knock up the surgeon. 

g. To overcome or make ill with fatigue; to 
exhaust, tire out. (esp, 'mpa.ss.) 

1737 Bracken Farriery Inipr, (1757) II. 167 Where the 
Horse is young, . .it would .splint him, or knock him up (as 
we say] if the Rider were to make his Flourishes upon his 
Back like a Rope-dancer. 1770 _Mad. D’Arblay Early 
Diary 7 Feb., Here is a lady who is not at all tired, .. and 
here am I knocked up. i8§6 T. A. Trollofe Girlhood 
Cath. de Medici xvi. 233 He is completely knocked up front 
over-work. 1883 Ld. R. Gower My Remin. II. 244 Walter 
was too knocked up to join those who rode to the grove. 


h. intr. To become exhausted or tired out; to 
become unserviceable ; to break down. 

1771 Smollett Huniph. Cl. 12 Sept., In passing the sands 
without a guide, his horse had knocked up. 1849 Alb. 
Smith Pottleton Leg. (repr.) 255 Every literary man, how- 
ever great his success, knocks up at hast. 

i. trans. To break np, destroy, put an end to. 

1764 Foote Mayor cf G. t. Wks. 1799 I. 173 This plaguy 

peace.. has knock’d up all the trade of the Alley. 1776 in 
New York during A^ner. Rev._[zS 6 i) 99 The arrival of the 
fleet, since which almost all business in town is knocked up. 
1837 De Quincey IVkiggisin in Relat. to Literature Wks. 
■VI. 67 The establishment was knocked up, and dearly from 
gross defects of management. 

Knock, sb^ Foims: 4-5 knokk(e, 4-6 knok, 

6 kmoke, 6-7 knocke, 7 - knock, [f. Knock ■ai\ 

1. An act of knocking; a sounding blow ; a hard 
stroke or thump ; spec, a rap at a door to call 
attention or gain admittance. 

1377 Langl. P. pi. _B. x. 327 panne shal pe abbot of Abyn- 
doun and alle his issu . . Haue a knokke of a kynge. 
1460 Capgrave Chron. (Rolls) 284 He schal for his spoilyng 
have as good kiiokkis as evyr had Englischraan. 1326 Pilgr. 
Perf. (W. de W. 1531) 223 b. As a nayle, the moo knockes it 
hath, the more sure it is fixed. ? a 1^0 Freiris of Berwik 
iS4 in Dunbar's Poetns (1893) 290 His knok scho kend, and 
did so him in lett. 1663 Butler Hud. i. i. 200 And prove 
their Doctrine Orthodox By Apostolick Blows and Knocks. 
1742 Pope Dicnc. iv. 443 A drowsy Watchman, that just 
gives a knock. And breaks our rest, to tell us what's a-clock. 
a 1844 L. Hunt Our Cottage zo No news comes here, . . not 
a postman's knock. 1866 Mrs. Carlyle Lett. III. 317 The 
telegraph boy gave his double-knock. 
fg. 1649 T. Ford Ludus Fort. 92 Our bodies are but 
fraile, earthen vessels, subject to every knock of sicknesse. 
1898 Doyle Trng. Korosko ii. 37 We get hard knocks and 
no thanks, and why should we do it ? 

2. A clock. Sc. 

1502 Ld._ Treas. Ace. Scot. 11 . 159 To Schir James Pete- 
grevv, to his expens cumand to Strivelin to divis ane knok 
iij/i. xj. 1559 Kennedy Lett, to IVillock in Wodrow Misc. 
(1844) 27a Att ten houris of the knoke. 1826 J. Wilson 
Noct. Ambr. Wks. 1835 I. 272 Do you put back the lang 
hand o' the knock. 

Comb. 1340 Ld. Trills. Acc. Scot, in Pitcairn Crim. 
Trials I. SOS'* William Purves, Knok-makar and smyth. 
1663 Inv. Ld. y. Gordon’s Furnit., A going knock and 
knockcaice. 1883 Edgar Old Ch. Life Scot. I. 29 The 
Knock house stood in a little gallery called the Knock loft. 

Knock (npk), sb.2 Sc. [In sense i, a. Gael, (also 
Jr.) cnoc knoll, rounded hill. With 2 cf. Danish 
dial, knok little hillock (Molbech).J 

1, A hill ; a hillock, a knoll. 

?i7.. Jacobite Relics II. 148 (Jam.) Round the rock, 
Down by the knock. 1820 Gieitfergus I. 108 The knock, 
an insulated hill behind the church. 

2. A name given on the coast of Lincolnshire, 
etc. , to sand-banks. Cf. Kentish Knock, a s.nnd- 
bank near the mouth of the Thames ; also Knock 
Sand. 

1387 Fleming Contn. Halinshed\\\. 1538/2 To make [at 
Dover] certeine groins or knocks, which at the havens 
niouth should cause such a depth, as thereby the whole 
harborough should lie drie at a low water. 18B1 Knock 
Sand [see Knock v. 5]. 1898 Westm. Gas. i Dec, 7/2 The 
surf boat., when near Kentish Knock was taken in tow by 
a tug., no vessel can be found on the Knock, 
f Knock, knok, sb.'b Obs. rare'-'^. [app. a. LG. 
knocke in same sense : see Knitch A bundle 
of lieckled flax. 

1673 Lane. Wills III. 62, x.x knokes of hatchelled lyne. 

Knock, variant of Nock. 

Knock-, the vb.-stem or nonn of action in 
Comb, Knock-bark (^Mining), ore that has been 
crushed; knock-stone, a stone (or cast-iron plate) 
on which ore is broken. Also with adverbs, as 
knock-on {Football), an act of ‘ knocking on ’ (see 
Knock v. ii); knock-under, an act of ‘knocking 
under’ (see Knock z>. 15 ). See also Knock-about, 
Knock-down, Knock-knee, etc. 

1633 Manlove Lead Mines 266 Fell, Bous, and *Knock- 
barke. [-icc k^iack-stone]. i 8 t 8 Craven Dial., Knack- 

bark, ore after it is reduced by the hand or machine. 1888 
Daily Ncios 5 Oct. 5/2 A_*knock-on gives a free kick. 1747 
Hooson Miner's Diet. L j, Knockbark [is] all that is carried 1 
to the ■’‘Knock-Stone and there knocked down with the [ 
Bticker. 1839 Ure Diet. Arts 749 A very hard stone slab, j 
or cast-iron plate, . -called a knock-stone, 1B94 Blackmore i 
Pcrlycross 31 They seem to have brought him down to 1 
a flat ’’knock-under. 

Kno’ck-a'bout, knockabo'at, a. (rA) [The 
phrase knock about (see Knock v. 7 ), used attrib., I 
and hence by ellipsis as sb.] 

A, adj. 1. Characterized by knocking about, or 
dealing blows; rough, violent, boisterous. 

z 8 &<,Pall Afaf/Gt 4 Apr, 4/1 The rage for this knockabout 
sport [football], Ibid, 4 Aug. 7/1 Prize fights, and 

street-fights, and knockabout performances. 

b. Theatr. slang. Of noisy and violent character. 
1892 Daily News to May 3/4 The 'knockabout' character 
of sketches. 1893 Times 25 Dec. 6/2 Two very droll and 
daring knock-ahout_ comedians- 1897 G, Floyd in Compl. 
Cyclist vi. 156 The intelligent foreigner. -imagines that the 
type, of English humour is a knockabout entertarnmeiit. 

2. Characterized by being driven to and fro, or 
wandering irregularly about. 

i886 Morris in Mackail Life (1899) II. 138 Such a knock- 
about day as I had on Monday! 1890 Blackmobe Kit 
III.xvi,Aknockaboutfellowsworetofind out all about you. 


b. Of a garment, etc. : Suitable for travelling 
or 'knocking about’. 

1880 Echo 23 Nov. 4/4 Knockabout Corduroy Cloth. 1893 
M, E. Francis Daughter of Soil 130 Any make, ..from 
knock-about suits to dress-clothes. 1900 Daily Tel. 23 Aug. 
3/2 Concocting with their own nimble fingers tasteful 
blouses, useful kuockabout skirts, and dainty trifles of lace 
and muslin. 

c, Atisiralia. Applied to a labourer on a 
station who is ready to turn his hand to any kind 
of work. Cf. Rouseabout. 

1876 W. Harcus 5 . Australia 275 (Morris) Knockabout 
hands, z-js. to 20^. per week. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Re- 
former xix. We’re getting rather too many knockabout 
men for a small station like this. 

B. sb. 1. Theatr. slang. A ‘ knockabout ’ per- 
former or performance : see A. 1 b, 

1887 Pall Mall G. 17 Sept. 3/2 Bounding brothers, knock- 
abouts, step-dancers. 1892 Daily News 7 J une 6/3 Singers, 
dancers, knockabouts, and quick-change artistes. 

2. Atistralia. A ‘ knock-about ’ man ; see A. 2 c. 
1889 Boldrewood Robbery under Arms xvi. The knock- 
abouts and those other three chaps won’t come it on us. 

Knock-do'wn, a. and sb. [The phr. knock 
down (see Knock &. 8) used attrib. and as sb.] 

A. adj. 1. Such as to knock down or fell to the 
ground irresistible, overwhelming. 

1690 Deyden Amphitryon 1. i, This same Arbitrary Power 
is a knock-down Argument. 1802 Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ld. 
Belgrave 4 his Motions IVks. 1812 IV. 514 You’ve learnt 
to face a knock-down laugh. 1840-1 De Quincey Style Wks. 
1859 XI. 220 These . . are knock-dovVn blows to the Socratic 
..philosophy. 1885 Coubthope Liberal Movement Eng. 
Lit. iv. 114 'The view that Johnson propounded in his direct 
‘ knock-down ' style. 

b. Adapted to be fastened by being knocked 
fiat at the end : see Knock v. 8 b. 

1869 Sir E. Reed Skipbnild. xvii. 383 It is advantageous 
to have plain knockdown or conical points to steel rivets. 

2. Knock-down price, the price below which an 
article will not be ‘ knocked do'wn’ at an auction ; 
the reserve price. 

189s Daily News 6 May 6/5 Fairy, favourite spaniel of 
Lady Bulwer’s, ..4ogs. ; .. the knock-down price last year 
wa.s 54 gs. 

3. Constructed so as to be easily ‘knocked down’ 
or taken in pieces for removal : see Knock v. 8 f. 

187s Knight Did. Mech. 1239/2 The shook may be said 
to be a knock-down barrel. 1888 Sci. Amer. LIX. 187 To 
make a knockdown wigwam, the framing should be la.shed 
together with ropes or twine, and the bark tied to the 
rafters with twine. 

B. sb. 1. Something that knocks one down ; 
something overpowering ; strong liquor, slang. 

i 6 g 8 W. King tr. Sorbiere’s Jrnl. Loud, 35 He answer’d 
me that he had a thousand such sort of liquor^ ..(Did 
Pharaoh, Knockdown, Hugmatee [etc.], a *700 B. E. Diet. 
Cant. Crew, Knock-down, very strong Ale or Beer. 

2. An act of knocking down ; a blow that knocks 
down or fells to the ground ; jig. An overwhelming 
blow. Also, A stand-up or free flght. 

1809 Sporting Mag. XXXIII. 6 This round produced the 
first blood, and first knock-down. 1818 Lady Morgan 
Antobiog. (1859) 85 It is a knockdown to all Morgan’s argu- 
ments and iiHiie, 1837 Dickens Picku). xxxvii, ‘ I’ll try 
and bear up agin such a reg’lar knock-down o’ talent' 
replied Sam. 1845 E. Mxall Nonconf. V. 437 Let us turn 
to and have a real Irish knockdown. 

3. A ‘ knock-down ’ piece of furniture : see A. 3 . 

187s Ksight Diet. Mech. 1239/2 Knock down, z. piece of 

furniture or other structure adapted to be disconnected at 
the joints so as to pack compactly. 

Knocked (n^kt), ppl. a. [f. Knock v. -f- -ed b] 
St! lick, hit, beaten, etc. ; see Knock v, 

f Knocked bear, haAtyhtia.tm in a stone mortar in order 
to remove the hulls {Se.Dbs.). Knocked knees, knees turn- 
ing inwards ; cf Knock-kneed, Also with adverbs as 
knoched-down, -up, etc, : see Knock v. II. 

CIS37 Thersitesin Hazl. Dodsley I. 405 Thou shall have 
knocked bread and ill-fare. 1583 Leg. Bp. St. Aitdrois 467 
Knocked heir, Herbis to the pot, and all sic geir. 1776 
Rhode Isl. Col. Rec. (1862) 'VII. 571 Shaken or knocked 
clowm casks. 1784 J- Barry in Led. Paint, ii. (1848) 94 
Knocked or baker knees. 1890 Boldrewood Col. Ref owner 
(1891) 257 His ,. knocked-up horses showed the effects of 
a long journey. 

Knockel, obs. form of Knuckle. 
Kno’ck-'em-do'w ii, kiio‘ckemdow:n. [A 

phrase used as a name.] A stick with a cocoa- 
nut or the like stuck on it to be aimed, at. 

1828 J. Bee Piet. Lend. 263 The charms of nine pins — 
whether they be skittles, knock-em-down, bowl-and-tip, 
dutch-pinSj Or the more sturdy four-corners. -1847 R. Brown 
in Mem. vii. (r866) 126 The (air and whirligigs and fcnock- 
emdowns. 1870 Daily News ^ June, At_ the deserted 
knock- 'em-down grounds the sticks stood in melancholy 
rows, prote.sting against the public contempt for cocoa nuts. 

Knocker (np-kar). [f. Knock v. -f- -eb 1 ,] 

1. One who or that which knocks ; esp. one who 
knocks at a door in order to gain admittance ; also 
= knocker down (see 5 ). 

1388 Wyclif Pref. Ep. Jerome viii, To the askere me 
5j-ueth, and to the knockere me openetb. 1:1423 Found. 
St. Bartholoineau's 3 The asker . . scnall resceyue, the seker 
shall fynde, and the rynger or knokker shall entre. 1532 
Huloet, Knocker, perettssor, pulsator. 1632 Sparke Scini- 
ilta Altaris (1663) 103 Lest with those untimely knockers 
at the bride-chamber door, _ we,. he repulsed. *8ai Byron 
Juan. nr. xxxiv, Rocks bewitch’d that open to the knockers. 
1888 Pall Mail G, 20 Apr. n/2 Cardiff sent up two boxers. 
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. . The more terrible . . eventually succumbed to a talented 
Irishman, who knocked out the would be knocker. 

b. A spirit or goblin imagined to dwell in 
mines, and to indicate the presence of ore by 
knocking. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Diet, Liib,_ Miners say that the 
Knocker is some Being that Inhabits in the.. Hollows of the 
Eaith. 188s Chamh. Jrnl. II. 371/2 In the Cardigan mines, 
the knockers are still heard, indicating where a rich lode 
may be expected. 1898 WaTTS-DtiNTON AylwinvCx. (1899) 
24 She had not only heaid but seen these knockers. They 
were thick-set dwarfs. 

c. slang. A person of ‘ striking ' appearance, or 
who moves others to admiration. (Cf. Knock v. 

2 c, and Stunner.) 

161Z Field Woman a Wca-ther-cocke i. C ij, You siiould 
be a Knocker then by the Mothers side. 1620 Middllton 
Chaste Maid ii. ii. They’re pretty children both, but here’.s 
a wench Will be a knocker. 1664 Cotton Searron, 88 That 
old Knocker good Anchises. 

d. A knock-down blow. rare. 

1674 N. Fairfax Buiti ,5' Setv. 96 The backstroke will be 
sure to give him a knocker. 1842 Newcastle Song Ek, 148 
(E. D. D.) He lifted up his great long airm, Me soul he 
gave him sec a knocker. 

2 . An appendage, usually of iron or brass, fastened 
to a door, and hinged so that it may be made to 
strike against a metal plate, to attract the attention 
of those within. (The most usual sense ; cf. 
ICnook V. I.) 

rggS Flokio, Picchiatoio, a hammer to knocke at a doore 
with, a striker, a knocker. 1709 Steele Tatler Tt^o. 77 r 2 
One could hardly find a Knocker at a Door in a whole 
Street after a Midnight Expedition of these Beaux Esprits. 
1791 Mrs. 'S,.Kaa.\v,vsL Rom. Forest ii. La Motte, . .advanced 
to the gate and lifted a massy knocker. *863 Geo. Eliot 
Romola xviii, Tito found the heavy iron knocker on the 
door thickly bound round with wool. 1898 J, T. Fowler 
Durham Cath, 63 The famous bronze knocker on the great 
north door. 

Coinb.^ 4844 J. T. Hewlett Parsons ff W. vi. Knocker- 
wrenching and sign -removing were in vogue in my day. 

fb. colloq. or slang. A kind of bob or pendant 
to a wig. Ohs. 

1818 La Belle AssetnbUelRNW. No. 106. 37 The physicians 
with their great wigs had disappeared, and had given place 
to tho.se who vvore a vyig with a knocker. 1837 Few Monthly 
Mag. XLIX. 530 Pig.tails and ‘ knockers’^ superseded the 
ponderous ‘ clubs '. 

c. Phr. Up to the knocker •, in good condition ; 
in the height of fashion ; ‘ up to the mark slang. 

1844 Selby London by Night i. li, yack. How do you feel ? 
Ned. Not quite up to the knocker. 1896 Westvt. Gaz. 24 Dec. 
1/3 We was dressed up to the knocker, 
t 3 . A Castanet: cf. Knacker 1 2. Obs. 

1648 Gage West Ind, xi, ii6ss) 37 Capering and dancing 
with their castannettas, or knockers on their fingers. 

4 . ‘ An attachment in a flour-bolt to jar the 
frame and shake the flour from the meshes of the 
bolting-cloth’ (Knight Mech. 1875). 

5. With adverbs, as knocker-down, also = Knock- 
do wnB.ij knocker-off ='K'^oqm.-cN'E h.,', knocker- 
up, a person who goes round the streets in the 
early morning to awaken people. 

1611 CoTGR., Assommeur, a knocker, feller, or beater, 
downe. 1638 Ford Lady's Trial i. i, A taker- up, Rather 
indeed a knocker-down. i688R. Holme Armoury in. 313/1 
The Axe, which is the right form of the Butchers Knocker 
Down. Praise Yorksk. Ale (Craven Gloss.I, We’ve 
ale also that is called knocker-down. 1861 E. Waugh Lake 
Country 223 (E. D. D.) That curious Lanca.shire character 
the ‘knocker-up’. 1875 Diet. Mech., Knocker-off. 

[Kmtting.') A wheel with projections to raise the loop over 
the top of the needle and discharge it therefrom. 1884 Pall 
Mall G.14 Oct. 3/2 The stock in trade of the ‘knocker- 
up ’ consists of a long pole . . with pieces of wire at the end. 
This pole is raised to the bedroom, and the wires are rattled 
against the window pane, Knockers-up charge 2d, a week 
for this service. 

Knocking (np-kig), vbl. sb. [-inrI.] 

1 . The action of the verb Knock, q. v. 

011340 Hampole Psalter Ixl, 8 In knokynge of brest. 0x300 
Adam Bel 22b Who is there nowe, sayde the porter. That 
maketh all this knocking? 1546 Supplic. Poore Commons 
(E. E. T. S.)63 Lightyng of candels to images, knockyng 
and knelyng to them. 1605 Shaks. Mach, ii, ii. 74 Wake 
Duncan with thy knocking I would thou could’st. 1662 
Stillingfl. Orig. Sacr, iii. ii. § 17 There is no such knock- 
ing of particles. 1762 Foote Orator u. Wks. 1799 I. 
Certain thumpings, knockings, scratchings. 1843 Patti- 
soN Ess. (1889) 1 . 22 Roused by a loud and continued knock- 
ing at the door of the house. 

b. Witb adverbs ; see Knock v. II. (Also atfrib.) 
1398 Tv.'E'/isK.Barth. De P. R. vii. v. (MS. Bodl.) If. 49/2 
Grysbatingandknokking togedres of teep. 1768-74 Tucker 
Lt. Nat. (1834) II. A72 It seems.. probable.. that bowing 
the knee answers to tne very vulgar expression of knocking 
under. 1868 in Hughes Tom Brovin (ed. 6)_ Pref., The old 
delusion ..that knocking about will turn a timid hoy into a 
bold one. 

2 . pi, a. (See quot. 1678.) b. Mining. Ore 
tbat has been broken with a hammer before being 
crushed, c. Small pieces broken off from stone 
by hammering or chiseling. 

1678 Phil, Trans. XII. 1063 A third sort of Salt we have 
which we call Knockings, which doth candy on the Stailes of 
the Barrow. 1747 Hooson MinePsDict, P ij, To break the 
Knockings, and crush them to Knockbark, to make the Ore 
merchantable. 3Xij<^'K.si<sa.TDict.Mech.s24p[x The sorting 
,of lead ore by the sieve develops three qualities, knockings, 
riddlings, 9.udfell, The former are large scraps, which are 
picked out. 


3. Comb., as kmcking-hucker (see Buckeb-'i, 
-mell, -mill, -room, -stone, -trough : see quots. 
r686 Vi.orc Staffordsh.T.bb Three sorts, viz. round Ore, small 
Ore, and Smithum ; the two last whereof are first beaten to 
])ieces with an instrument called a “Knockiiig-buckei. 1847- 
78 Halliwell, * Knocking-mell, a large wooden hammer 
used for bruising barley. 1858 N. ^ Q. 2nd Ser. VI. 8 A 
strong knockin-mell or wooden pestle. i727-4i_ Chambers | 
Cycl., Siampiitg-niill, or * knocking-niill, an engine used in | 
tile tin-works, to bruise the ore small. 1887 N. D. Davis j 
Cavaliers Sf Roundheads Bai-bados 9 The pots were re- 
moved to the ■“Knocking Room. Here they were knocked j 
with force against the ground, causing the sugar to come 
out in a loaf. 1803 Ramsay Scot, in iS/A C. (188S) II. ii. 70 
Its place was supplied by knocked bear. Every family bad j 
therefore its '“knocking-stone. 1823 BKocKi:rT,*A'nacking- 1 
tro 7 tgh, a conical trough in which the rind is beat off barley 
with a mallet. 

Kno’cking, ///. «. [f. asprec. + -iNG 2 .] That 
knocks (see the verb ) ; ^fig. violent, forcible, 

‘ thumping ’ ; ‘ knock-down clinching, decisive. 

1597 A. M. tr. Guillemeau's Fr. Chirnrg. 17 b/i Prickinge, 
knockinge, or beatinge payne. \bz^Gcv.Footoiit o/Snaie 
v. 33 Heere is a knocking and long-lasting lie, worthy to be 
nailed vpon a post or pilloiy. 1711 Swift yrnl. to Stella 
Lett. 1767 III. 269 The lords, .they say, aie preparuig some 
knocking addresses. 1732 Pope Ep. Cobham 236 Still to his 
wench he crawls on knocking knees. 

Knock-knee (np-kinf). [f. Knock v. + Knee 
pL Knees that knock together in walking 
from inward curvature of the legs. smg. The con- 
dition of being knock-kneed. 

1827 Hone Every-day Bk, II. 837 With knock -knees, and 
a. .large head. xQ-jgSt.Geoi-ge's Nosp. Rep. 1 _X. 614 Knock- 
knee,, treated by the long-continued application of splints. 

Kno'Ck-kneed, a. [f. prec. + -ed2 ] Having 
the legs bent inwards so that the knees knock to- 
gether in walking. (The opposite of bandy-legged.) 

1806 W. Taylor in Ann. Rev. IV. 720 Parents, whose 
children from bad nursing are become knock-kneed. 1838 
Dickf.ns 0 . Twist xlii, Those long-limbed, knock-kneed, 
shambling, bony people. 1862 S.ala Seven Sons I. vii. 142 
The knock-kneed horse. 
h.fig. Halting; feeble. 

1863 Dickens Mut. Fr. m, iv, It was constitutionally a 
knock-knee'd mind. 1887 Saintsbury Hist. Elisab. Lit. 
i. 3 So stumbling and knock-kneed is his [Wyatt’s] verse. 
1898 Westiii.Gaz. 7 Dec. 4/1 There are no shambling, knock- 
kneed verses. 

Knockle, obs. variant of Knuckle. 
KttO'Ck>nie*dO'W“n, a. and sb. colloq, 

A. adj. Such as to knock one down {Jit. or 
figl ) ; violent, riotous; overbearing, defiant; pros- 
trating, overpowering. 

1^60 Foote Minor \. Wks. 1830 I. 33 No knock-me-down 
doings in my house. 1848 J. H. Newman Loss <$• Gain ii. 
xviii. (1858) 230 He’s so positive, so knock-me-down. 1863 
OuiDA Held in Bondage (1870) 104 The overbearing, knock- 
me-down Marchioness . . who gave the law to everybody. 
xhg€ Allbutt's Syst. Med. I. 691 The term ‘knock-me-down 
fever’ (applied sometimes to dengue). 

B. sb. = Knock-do'wn B. i. 

1736 W. Toldervy Hist. Two Orphans II. 112. 1828 
Craven Dial., Knock-me-dovm, strong ale. 1892 Daily 
Nevis 3 Aug. 6/1 A savant who muddied my poor brains 
with geological knock-me-downs which he declares will be 
heard in Section C. 

KnO'Ck-O'ff, sb, and a. 

A. sb. A contrivance for knocking something 
off, or point at which something is knocked off. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 12^0/ \ Knock off {Knitting- 
■niachitie), the piece which, at the proper moment, removes 
the loops from the tier of needles. 1883 Gbesley Gloss. Coal 
Mining Terms, Knock off. (i) The point upon an engine 
pipe at which the set is disconnected from the rope, or where 
a jockey comes into play. 12) A joint for disconnecting the 
bucket sword from the pump rods. 

B. adj, as in knock-off time , time to ‘knock off’ 
or leave off work. 

1899 F. T.Bullen Log of Sea.vjatf 108 It was ‘knock-off’ 
time. 

KnO’Ck-OU't, a. and sb. 

A, adj. Characterized by ‘knocking out’ (see 
Knock v. 12) ; spec. a. of, or in connexion with, 
an auction sale (see quots.) ; "b. of a blow, etc. ; 
Such as to disable or knock out of the contest. 

a. xSi8 Chron, in Ann. Reg. 373/1 Combinations, by a set 
of men who attend real sales, and drive, by various mean.s, 
respectable purchasers away, purchase at their own price, 
and afterwards privately sell the same, under a form of 
public auction, termed ‘ Knock-out Sales’. 1895 W. Roberts 
Bk.-Hunter in LofidastUi. 121 This auction [1726] is interest- 
ing . . as being the genesis of the knock-out system. 1896 
Farmer Slang s.v.. The lot is knocked down to the knock- 
out bidders. _ 

ta. 1898 Times 24 Dec. 8/5 The effect of the ‘ knock-out ’ 
blow, . .delivered, not straight from the shoulder, but sideways 
and on the tip of the chin, was to produce unconsciousness. 

B. sb. 1 . The practice of ‘knocking out’ at auc- 
tion sales or in similar transactions ; a knock-out 
sale; also, one of the confederates who ‘knock 
out’ : see A. a, Knock v. 12 c. 

1834 Ilbistr. Land. News 7 Oct. 342/2 A knock-out is 
a combination of biddus at a sale, who, deputing one to bid, 
save the increase of price which further competition causes, 
and subsequently have a private sale among themselves. 

1864 East London Observer 23 June, Witness said a knock- 
out was where a sum of money was divided among the con- 
trptors, and the officials generally, . . out of the contract 
price over and above what ought to be paid for the work. . , 
Those who did not get the work had money for putting in 


tenders so that the favored one got u, anct the officials also. 
1883 A. Lang in Longtu. Mag. II. 522 The auctioneer put 
up lot after lot, and Blinton plainly saw that the whole 
affair was a knock-out. 

2 . A knock-ouL blow : see A. b. 

1894 Morrison Tales Mean Streets, Three Rounds 13811 
was a hard fight, and both the lads weie swinging the right 
again and again for a knock-out. 

3 . Folo. (See quot.) U. S. 

1894 R ales of rimer. Polo Assoc, in M. H. Hayes Mod. 
Polo (1896) 314 When the ball goes out ends, the side defend- 
ing that goal is entitled to a knock out fioni the point at 
which it ciossed the line. When the player having the 
knock out causes unnecessary delay, the Referee may throw 
a ball on the field and call play. 

Knocle, knokel, etc., obs. ff. Knuckle. 
Knod, knodden, obs. or dial. pa. pple. of 
Knead v. Kiiok(e, kiiokk(e, obs. ff. Knock. 
Knoledge, -lege, obs. forms of Knowledge. 
Knoll (n^'l)) ^bl Forms: 1-2 ciiol(l, 3-5 
knol, 5 (9 dial.) knolle, 7 (9 dial.) knowle, 
(iTowle), 7-9 kiiole, krtowl, 6- knoll. [OE. 
cnoll hill-top, cop, summit, hillock, from same 
loot as Du. knol, formerly hiolle clod, ball, turnip, 
Ger. knollen, MHG. knolle clod, lump, knot, tuber; 
Norw. knoll, Sw. knol. Da. dial, knol, knbld hillock. 

OE. cuoll might represent an OT’eut. '‘’knoP-lo, with usual 
assimilation of M to ll, and thus be radically connected with 
Knot. Cf. for the form Ger. knodcl dumpling.] 

1 . The summit or rounded top of a mountain or 
hill [obs. exc. dial.). 

c 888 K. ./Elpred Boeth. xii, Se he wille fast bus timbrian, 
ne sceall be bit no settan upon bone hehstan cnol. ciooo 
yElfric Gen. viii. 5 On )?am teopan monhe aeteowodon brnia 
mnnta cnollas. c 1230 Gen. iJ- E.x. 4129^1 muni nemboc on 
Sat knol fasga, . .Sa; 3 e lond of promission. 1706 Phillifs, 
Knoll, the top of a Hill, a Word much us'd in the West; 
especially in Hereford-s’hire. 1823 BaocKCp-, Knoll, Know!, 
Knovie, the top of a hill, a bare rounded hillock. 

b. Naut. ‘The head of a bank, or the most 
elevated part of a submarine shoal’ (Smyth 
Sailor's Word-hk, 1867). 

2 . A small hill or eminence of more or less 
rounded form ; a hillock, a mound. 

c 1000 Ags, Ps. (Th.) xli. 7 On ham lytlan cnolle, he Ermon 
hatte. c 1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, iii He cume 3 striclende 
fromdune todune, and oner strithecnolles[L.rp/A'.d. 011300 
E. E. Psalter Ixiv. 13 [ixv. 12] Gird sal be knoiles with 
faines. 1513 Douglas Hiiieis v. ii. 5 Eneas . . Syne spak 
thir wordis on a knollis hycht. 1523 Fitzherb. Husb, § 128 
To cary grauell & fyll it vp as bygh as y“ other knoiles be, 
1604 Edmonds Observ. Ccesar's Comm. 84 A knowle exceed- 
ingly fortified. 1628 Le Grys tr. Barclay's Argents 8a 
A Knole fitly placed, .for a Cittadell. 1686 Evelyn Diary 
23 Oct., It stands on a knowle. .insensibly rising. 1780 A. 
Young Tour Irel. I. 92 A knole of lawn rises among them. 
1816 W. Smith Strata Ident. 21 Rounded low hills, which 
are called knolls or knowls. 1863 Geikie Seen, ly Geol. Scot. 
vii. 153 Hills and crags of every size, down to mere hum- 
mocks and knolls, 1884 Q. Victoria PLore Leaves 64 At half- 
past two we five ladies lunched on a heathery knoll, 
fb. (See quot. and cf. Hummock 1 b.) Obs. 

W7* J- G. VV. De Brahm Hist. Georgia (1849) 45 The 
second Species of Pine.. is only met with on the Knowls 
(small Islands in Swamps). 

"h 3 . A swelling upon the skin ; == Knob sb. i b. 
1499 Promp. Parv. 280/1 (Pynson) Knolle [K., H. Knobbe) 
of a mannys hande or in another part of him . ., callus, 

1 4 . A turnip. Obs. dial. 

1669 Worudge Syst. Agric. (i68i) 328 Knolls, Turnips. 
1674 Ray S. ^ E. C. Words 70 Knoiles', Turneps, Kent, 
5 . A lump, a large piece. Sc, 

1829 Hogg Shepk. Cal. II. 19 The auld wife . . brought a 
knoll o’ butter like ane’s nieve. 

Knoll (ni7ul), sb.'k Also 5 knolle, 7 knole. 
[Formed with next, from same root as Knell, peril, 
with later onomatopmic modification.] 

1 . An act, or the action, of ‘knolling’ or tolling 
a bell ; the sound of a large bell. arch, and dial. 

1379 Mem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 100 Pro factura campaii® 
del knoll. 1497 Bp. Alcock Plans Perfect. Ej, At thefyrst 
knolle of y“ bell they departe fro theyr celle.s. 1613 G, 
Sandys 7 'rav, iv. 233 The watch of one Fort glues two or 
three Knoles with a bell. 1793-1814 Wordsw. Excurs, vi. 
801 The bells . . before The last hath ceased its solitary knoll. 

1 2 . A large bell ; a church-bell. Obs. 

1379 P'lem. Ripon (Surtees) III. 99 In viij .stanges nieremii 
sarrandis . . pro le knoll [margin, Cu^tus del klank knoll]. 
1412-13 Durham Acc. Rolls 403 Pro veparacione del knoll. 

Knoll (ndul), V. Forms: 5 knollen, (-yn), 
5-6 knolle, 6-7 knol, 6-8, 9 dial, knowl, (8 
kno-wrll), 7- knoll, [(^oes with Knoll s 6 .'^] 

1 . trans. To ring, toll (a bell) ; == Knell v. 2. 
Also jig. Now arch, and dial. 

1467 Eng. Gilds 401 As often as they shallen here the grete 
belle of the parisshe of Seint Androwe to be knolled . ._ and 
after that rongen out. a 1483 Promp. Pary, 280/2 (MS. S.) 
Knolljmj^KAo. 1605 Shaks. Macb. v. viii. go, I would not 
wish them to a fairer death : And so his Knell is knoll d. 
1871 Browning Pr. Hohenst. 1942 So do the old enthroned 
decrepitudes Acknowledge, in the rotten hearts of them, 
Their knell is knolled. 1877 N, W, Line. Gloss,, KnoWl, to 
knoll 1 to toll a bell. 

2 . inir.. Of a bell or clock : To sound, ring 
a knell, toll ; = Knell v. 3. Now chiefly dial. 

1582 'blLmv>fCiEng.Ram.LifemHarl.Misc,[M.z-lh,)lI.xi^ 

Soon after, the bell knowleth againe, when as the students . . 
■walk to theRomajme colledge. 1600 Shaks. A. V. L-j'- 
vii. 114 Where bels haue knolPd to Church. _ 1612 .Two Nome 
K. I. j, Remember that your fame Knolls in the ear 0 the 
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world. 1815 Bvron Pariiina xv, For a departing being’s 
soul The death-hymn peals and the hollow bells knoll. 1876 
Whitby Gloss., Knoll, to toll as a bell. 1886 .S'. W. Line. 
Gloss. S.V., I heard the bell knoll a piece sin [ = a bit since], 
b. trans. To rint; a knell for. C. To rinsj or 
toll out. 

1S97 Shaics. 2 Hen. IV, i. i. 103 His Tongue Sounds euer 
after as a .sullen Bell Remembred, knolling a departing 
Friend. 184Z Tennyson Gardener's D. 180 All that night 
I heard The heavy clocks knolling the drowsy hours. 

3 . trans. To summon by the sound of a bell. 

1600 Shaks. a. Y. L. II. vii. 121 We haue seene better 
dayes, And haue with holy bell bin knowld to Church. 1820 
Byron Juan v. 1 , They heard No Christian knoll to table. ] 
1844 Lytton tr. Sehiller's Fridolin go From the church- 
tower clangs the bell Knolling souls that would repent To 
the Holy Sacrament. 1894 Times 17 July 9/3 Every woman 
who ever has been knolled to church. 

Hence EnoTlin^ vl)l. si. ; also KnoTler, one 
who knolls. 

1480 Watety. Areh. in 10th Rep. Hist MSS. Comm. App. 

V. 315 The knollyng of the bell in the chappell. 1538 In. 
junctions in Strype Feel. Mem. (1721) I. xhi. 322 The Knol- 
ingofAves after service, .henceforth to be left. i6iiCotgr., 
Carillottneur, a chymer, or knowler, of bels. 1837-9 Hallam 
Hist Lit, (1847) III. 122 The knolling of Church bells. 
1877 Lee Gloss. Liturg., Knoller, 2, a sexton or sacristan. 

Knolled (nduld), a. Also 7 noTd. [f. Knoll 
sb.^ + -ED 2.] Having a knoll or knolls : in parasyn- 
thetic combs., as high-knolled. 

1602 Marston Anto)iid's Rev. iv. iii, I have a mount of 
niischiefe clogs my soule, As waightie as the high-nol'd 
Appenine. 

Knolly (nde'li), a. [f. Knoll jZt.i + -Y.] Full 
of or abounding in knolls or hillocks. 

1821 Clare Vill. Mimir. II. 68 While Dobbin .. patient 
goes to gate or knowly brake. 1870 Miss Broughton Red 
as Rose I. 151 A grassy, knolly park. 

Knop (nfp), sb^ Forms: a. 4-6 knoppe, 5-6 
knopp, knope, (6 noppe), 5- knop. / 3 . 4-6 
knappe, (5 enap), 6 knapp, (knepp), 5- knap, 
(7-8 nap). [ME. knop knop, M.Dxx.cnoppe, 
cnop (Du. knop), MLG. knoppe (hence Da. knop, 
'sF. knopp), OHG, chmph,chnopf (fi. knop/knoh, 
head, knot, button, etc.) The form knap may 
repr. ON, knapp-r knob, stud, button (Sw, knapp, 
Da. knap), perh. cognate with OE. ensp, Knap 
T he ulterior etymology is obscure,] 

1 , A small rounded protuberance, a knob (esp. 
one of an ornamental character, e.g. upon the 
stem of a chalice, a candlestick, etc.) ; a boss, 
stud, button, tassel, or the like ; in Arch, = Knob 
si, I d. (Sometimes prob. a carved representation 
of a flower-bud ; cf. 2 below.) Ois. or arch. e.xc. in 
specific applications. 

a., la 1366 Chaucer Rom. Rose 1080 'With a bend of gold 
tasseled, Andknoppis fyneofgold enameled. 1455 in Ryrner 
Foedera (1710) XI. 369 With Knopps and Tassells. 1483 
Catk, Angl. 205/2 A knoppe of a scho, bulla. 1527 Test, 
Ebor. (Surtees) V. 225 Sex silver spones with knopis of cure 
Ladie. 1335 Coverdale Jer. lii. 22 Vpon the rope were 
brasen knoppes. 1676 Worlidge Cyder (1691) 182 A knop 
at the end of a slender handle or stick. 1861 Times 12 July, 
The crown and the knops which adorn the tuiret were gilt 
by him. 1865 S. Evans Bro. Fabian 105 Ornan. .Unlooped 
the ruby knops Loosing her kirtle. 

8. [a 1000 in Wr.-Wfilcker 238/33 cncEp,sigl, .spen- I 

nels.] 1362 Langl. P, PI. A. vii. 257 His cloke of Calabre, 
with . . knappes of Gold. 1420 E. E. Wills (18S2) 45 A hecure 
of seluer y-keueryd, .. Jie cnap of jre couercle ys an-amylyd 
with blewe. 1563-87 _Foxe A. ij- M. (1596) 80/2 Scourge him 
then with whips . . with knaps of lead at the ends. 1577 
Lane. Wills (1837) II. 92 Twelve silver spones with kneppes 
gilt wrought with a lyon. 1623 Hart Arraignm. Ur. v. 27 
To snatch and pull the naps of the coverlid. . . in Child 
Ballads vni. 295/2 The naps of gold were bobbing bonnie. 

2 . The bud of a flower ; a compact or rounded 
flower-head or seed-vessel. (Cf. Kn.vpweed.) arch. 

a. 1388 Wyclif Num. -wii. 8 Whanne knoppis weren 
greet, the blossoms hadden broke out. c 1440 Promp. Faro, 
280/2 Knoppe, or bud of a tre. 1495 Trevisa's Barth. De 
P. R. XVII. cxxxvi. (W. de W.) 692 The fruyte of the rose i.s 
smalle lounde knoppes [Bodl. MS. knappes] and harcle. 
1508 Dunbar Gold. Targe 22 The rosis yong, new spreding 
of thair knoppis. 1597 Geharde Herbal ii. xxv. j 2. 2t7 
.At the top of the stalke growe small knops, from which 
come flowers. 1697 Phil. Trans. XIX. 793, I have,'. won- 
dered . . to see those little Snails . . on the Knops and Branches 
of the Vine. 1894 R. Bridges Shorter Poems 97 The chest- 
nut holds her gluey knops upthrust, 

| 3 . 1398 Trevisa Barth. Re P. R. xvii. x.\i\', (MS. Bodl.) 

If. 196 b/i ]?e cipresse . . hah leere knappes in stede pf frute. 
1578 liYiE Dodoens i. x.v.vii. 45 The flotires . .do likewise turne 
into little knappes, or heads. 1656 W. Coles Art of 
Siwpling xii. 38 Some [seeds] grow in Knaps like Bottles, 
as Knap-weed. 1879 Britten & Holland P/mHAiL, Knap, 
flowers of Tri/olium pratense. 

b. Hence, A popular name of Red Clover. U. S. 
1897 Britten & Brown Flora North States II. 276 Trifo- 
Hum pratense .. Honeysuckle Clover, Knap, Suckles, 
f 3 . The rounded protuberance formed by the 
front of the knee or the elbow-joint. Ois. 

a, 14.. Nominale in Wr.-Wuleker 678/29 Hoc inter- 
Hodiiim, the knope of the kne. 1590 W. Burch MS. Scrap 
Bk, in Chapter Libr. Canterb. Cathedr., The Arme in 
lenghthe must com shorte of y® knop of the kne. 

j8. iS5» Burgh Rec. Glasgow (Burgh Rec. Sop.) II. 242 
The knap of Sir elbow, 1734 Act Cri. Session in N. 4 Q. 
3rd Ser, IV. 125/2 Heads, knaps, tongues, and marrow bones 
cut out by themselves. ciSiy Hogg Tales 4 Sh. IV. 146 
His breeches c.ime e.\actly to the knap of the knee. 


I t b. A swelling upon the skin ; a wart, pimple, 

I etc. : = Knob si. i b. Ois. 

I 1556-8 Phaer jEneid iv. LJ, From a tender colt they take 

the knapp. 1562 Turner Baths 4 It is good, .for suche as 
have any knoppes or hard swell inges upon any membre. 

I 1598 Floriq, Verrnche, . . also wartes or knops of flesh 
rising in the bodie. 

4 . attrib. and Comb., as knop-fly {Angling) ~ 
knob-fly ; knop-sedge, the bnr-ieed, Sparganiuni. 

1562 Turner Herbal ii. 143 b, It maye be called bede 
sedge or knop sedge. 1582 Stanyhurst TEneis iv. (Arb.) 

1 13 For to snip, in the foaling, from fiont of fillye the knap- 
knob. 1799 G. Smith Laboratory II. 310 Knop-fly. Dubb- 
ing, of the down of an otter-cub. 

Knop (npp), knap (nrep), sb.- north, dial. 
[Origin obscure.] A large wooden tub. 

a. 1563 Richmond Wills (Surtees) 169 A kneadinge bassyn, 
a knoppe, a glelfatte. 1588 Lane. (1857) II. 75 The 

great brewinge knopp. 1614 Inv. in Trans. Cunibld. 
Westmid. Arch. Soc. III. 114 One knopp one handle 2 salt 
pres dishes. i8oz in Anderson Cuinold. Ball. 51, I dung 
owre the knop. 

1614 Ihv. in Trans. Cumhld. < 5 - Westmid. Arclu Soc. 
III. 1T4 In the butterye 3 barrells 2 staues one Knapp. | 
1821 Blackiu. Mag. VIII. 432 But stoups are needed, tubs, : 
and pails, and knaps. 
fKnop, v. Ois. [f. Knop jAI] 

1. To furnish or adorn with knops; to stud. 
c 1400 Rom. Rose 7260 High shoes knopped with dagges. 

1483 Cath. Angl. 205/2 To Knoppe, bullarc. 1505 Ld. 
'Treas. Ace. Scot. (1901) III. 40 For ij pypanes blak silk to 
knop the said hat. 1539 in Inz'. R. Wardrobe (1815) 52 
Ane capparisone-.bordourit with silvir and knoppit with 
silvir & j’allow silk. 

2 . intr. To put forth ‘knops’, to bud. Sc. 

a 1584 Montgomerie^ Chei-rie 4- Slae 40 Sum knopping, 
sum dropping Of balmie liquor sweit. cx6oo Burel Pilgr. 
in Watson Coll. Sc. Poems (1706) 11. 23 Ranie Orion, That 
dropit and knopit, Baithupon tre and stone. 

Knop, obs. form of Knap sb\, v. i 
Knopped (nppt, poet, np'ped), a. ? Obs. [f, 
Knop or 71 . -t--ED.] Having knops; knobbed; 
beaiing buds, or compact rounded flower-heads. 

c 1394 P. PI. Credc 424Wi(>his knopped schon clouted full 
hykke. 1434 A. A'. /(' 7 VA’ (1882) lor A litell basyn knopped. 
1501 Douglas Pal. Hon. Prol. 76 The knoppit syonis with 
leuis aggteahill. 1601 Holland Pliny II. 447 With knopped 
M.Tjoram or Sauorie. 1655 Mouimr & Bennet Health's 
hnprov. (1746) 320 The unset Leek, or Maiden-leek, is not 
so hot as the knopped ones. 

b. Formed into a knop or knob; knob-shaped. 

_ 15^8 Lyte Dodoens ii. xli. 161 Lyke to . . Cyanus floures , . 
in his Scaly knopped buttons. 

Kno'ppy, a. ? Ohs. [f. Knop shy -t- -y. Cf. 
Q. kn'dpjig\ Full of knops ; knop-like; knobby. 

1562 Turner Herbal 11. R, Polygonum, .hath many knoppy 
ioyntes. 1578 Lyti: Dodoens ii. xvii. 167 Whan this seede is 
ripe, his knoppie head openeth. 1597 Gerarde Herbal ii. 
cixv. 458 This kinde hath certaine knoppie tufts. 
Knopweed, obs. or dial, form of Knapweed. 
Knor, -re, Knorry, obs. ff. Knob, Knobby. 
Knorcock, Anglicized form of next. 

II KnOThan. Obs. \Xixi.knorhaau,i.k/iorrento 
growl, snarl + haan cock.] A name of a S. African 
species of bustard : = Koban 2. 

1731 Medley Kolbeds Cape G, Hope II. 139 The Knor- 
han. Among the wild fowls at the Cape there is a sort of I 
birds, a male of which the Europeans there call Knor-cock : j 
a female they call Knor-hen. ijyj G. Forster Voy. rojcnd \ 
World I. 85 The Knorhan, which is.. the African bustard. ' 
Knosp (npsp). rare. [ad. Ger. knospe a bud, I 
boss, knob.] An architectural (or other) ornament 1 
ill the form of a bud, or forming a bunch-like or j 
rounded protuberance ; a knop, knob, boss, stud. 

1808 Scott Mann. v. Introd. iv, Ere from thy mural 
crown there felt The slightest knosp or pinnacle. j 82 o_ — 
Abbot x.x.\ii, The black letter Bible, .adorned with massive 1 
silver clasps and knosps. 1855 Milman Lot Chr._ xiv. viii. 
HS64) IX. 297 Prodigality of ornament, knosps, shrine work, ' 
corbels, gargoyles. 

Hence Knosped {pg?ip\,poet. np'sped) a., furnished 
with knosps. 

r8i8 Milman Samor 290 The iron or the kno.sped brass. 
Knot fnpt), sb.l Forms : i cnotta, 3 onot, 
3-5 cnotte, knotte, 5-8 knott, 3- knot. 
[OE, cnotta = Du. knot, LG. knUite, MCR knolle, 
SiHG. hiotze knob, knot, etc. OTeut. *knutton-, ; 
(whence Knit v.) ; cf. OHG. dtnodo, chnolo (MHG. 
knode, knote, G. knoten) OTeut. *knf]>oii - , knoMn-. 
with variation of consonant due to difference of ‘ 
stress. 

ON. had knMr knot, knob, hiuia knucklebone tSw. knut ' 
Da. knude knot), which may be connected with the above 
forms, but the difference in vowel makes difficulties. The ' 
relationship (if any) of ON. kn^ttr (: — ''knatlu-d) ball, and 
L. nSdus (perh, for gnbdus) knot, is also obscure.) 

I. 1. An intertwining or complication of the 
parts of one or more ropes, cords, or strips of any- 
thing flexible enough, made for the purpose of ] 
fastening them together or to another object, or to 
prevent slipping, and secured by being drawn tight ; 
a tie in a rope, necktie, etc. ; also, a tangle acci- 
dentally drawn tight. To make, fknit, or tie a knot 
{fit), to knot a piece of string or a handkerchief, esp. , 
as a reminder. Also in allusions to the knot in a 
halter for hanging. > 

eiooo jElfric ITom. 11 . 28 He afimde..j3a snode mid 


I eallum cuottum swa fa;.ste jewrlSen swa heo rnr wass. crago 
Beket 1445 in y. Eng. Leg. I. 14S pe knottes gnoweii al is 
fleebs; a-boute bi eche side. 14.. Chaucer's Sqr.'s T. 663 
(Lansd.) Bot I wil heie nowe maake a knotte To he time it 
I come next to m_y lotte. c 1449 Pecocic Repr. ii. v. 166 Make 
a knot on his girdil. 1542-3 Act 34 35 Hen. VIII, c. 3 

I The bonde of euerywhiche faggotte to conteine three 
I quarters of a yarde at the leaste, be.syde the knotte. 1601 
1 Khak.s. All's Well iv, iii. 163 This is Mounsleur Parrolle.s 
I the gallant militarist,., that had the whole theoricke of 
warre in the knot of his scarfe. 1631 R. Bolton Com/. 
Ajffl. Come. (1635) 333 One knot in a thread will stay the 
I Needle’s Passage as well as five hundred. 1647 Cowlty 
Mistr., The Tree v, Go tye the dismal Knot (why shouldst 
thou live?). 1838 Thirl wall Greece II. xiv. 200 He tied 
sixty knots in a leathern thong, and bade them unfasten one 
every day, till the prescribed interval had expired. 1873 
Act 36 4- 37 Viet. c. 71 § 39 Such mesh [in a net] shall not 
be less than one and a half inch from knot to knot. 

b. Often with qualifying word, naming different 
forms of knots, as barber's k,, bowline k., diamond 
k., draw-k., flsher's k., French k., granny's k., 
loop-k., reef-k., -priding k., running k., siip~k,, 
surgeon's k., waU-k., water- k., tveamAs k., etc. ; for 
the more important of these, see the first element. 

C1320 Sir Bcues (MS. A) 3220 On a towaile 3he made 
knotte riding, Aboute his nekke 5he hit Jjrew. 1552 Huloet, 
Knotte whiche runneth to, called a rydynge knot, capulum, 
1726 G. Roberts 4 Yea?-s Voy. 112 And making a running 
bowling Knot on the End of another Rope, I cast it over. 
1769 Falconer Diet. Marine (1789), Knot, a. .knob formed 
on the extremity of a rope, by untwisting the ends . . and 
interweaving them . .amongst each other. There are several 
sorts, which differ in . . form and size : the principal of these 
are thediamond-knot, therose-knot, the wall-knot, orw.alnut. 
1795 Hutton Math. Diet. s. v., Fig. 11, a Barber's knot, or 
a knot for cawls of wigs. 1813 J. Thomson Lect. Injlaw. 
267 We passed, . . a crooked needle under the artery, threaded 
with a double wa-xed thread, part whereof we passed above 
I the aperture in the vessel, and the other below, which were 
afterwards tied with a double knot called the_ surgeon’s 
knot, i860 All Year Round No. 66. 382 ‘Which knot?' 
asked Toby. ‘Single or double wall, single or double 
diamond, Matthew Walker, spiitsail-sheet, stopper, or 
shroud ? ' 1881 Hamersly Naval Encycl. 421 They [knots] 
..are named either from the manner in which they are 
1 made, or the use to which they are applied, as stopper knot, 
diamond knot, double-diamond knot, single and double -wall 
knots, etc. c 1885 Weldon's Pract. Needlewotk III._3/i 
Flowers are mostly worked in satin stitch highly raised, 
embellished with French knots. 1899 W. G. P. Townsend 
Embroidery vi, 90 French Knots. — A very ancient stitch, 
much _ used by the Chinese for all kinds of elaborate 
embroidery. 

tc. Astron. The star a Piscium, situated in 
the ‘tie’ of the lines or ribbons imagined to connect 
the two fishes in the constellation Pisces. Obs. 

1551 Recorde Cast. Knoiul. (1556) 267 The Fyshes, tyed 
by the tayles with a common Lyne: . .and where tho.se two 
lines are knitte togyther, there is one starre more, whiche is 
called the Knotte. 1727-41 Chambers Cycl. s, v. Pistes, 
That [star] next the knot in the north, line. . . 1st before the 
knot in the south, line. 

2 . Such a tie used or worn as an ornament or 
adjunct to a dress; a bow of ribbon; a cockade or 
epaulette ; esp. in obs, phrase a suit of knots. 

Often with distinctive word prefixed : as breast, shoulder, 
sward, top, true-love knot, q. v. _ 

(11400-30 Alexander 4917 With cumly knouis & with 
koyntis & knopis of perle. 1552 Huloet, Knotte of a cap- 
bande, or haibande, or lace. 1668 Etheredce She would 
if she could iir. i, We will only fancy a suit of Knots or two 
at this shop. 1708 Brit. APaUa No. 75. 4/2 The Officers 
to wear.. a mourning Knot on their left Arni. 1713 Gay 
Guard. No, 149 p 18 A lady of genius tvil! give a genteel 
air to her whole dress by a well-fancied suit of knots. 1^1 
Mrs. Newman Begun^ in fest I. 209 Her gtey morning 
gown, with its soft frillings of lace and knots of pale, coral- 
coloured ribbon. 

b. Her, (See quot. 1892.) 

1828-40 Beiiry Encycl. Her. 1865 Kingsley Hereto. Prek, 
The badge in the ‘Wake Knot', in which.. two monks* 
girdles are worked into the form of the letter W. 189a 
Woodward & Burne Heraldry II. 585 Knots of particular 
Form were not infrequently used as badges; e.g. the 
Stafford knot, the Bourchier knot, the Wake and Ormond 
knot J in all these the silk is twined havingsome resemblance 
to the initial letter of the family name. In the Bowen knot 
the allusion is double, it is formed of four bows, or loops, 
and each bears a resemblance to one form of the Greek 
letter B, Knots were also used to unite the badges of two 
families which had merged into one ; or the badge of an 
office to a personal one. 

3 . IVaut. A piece of knotted string fastened to 
the log-line, one of a series fixed at such intervals 
that the number of them that run out while the 
sand-glass is running indicates the ship’s speed in 
nautical miles per hour; hence, each of the di- 
visions so marked on the log-line, as a measure of 
the rale of motion of the ship (or of a current, etc.). 
Also atirib. with prefixed numeral = ‘running (so 
many) knots ’. 

1633 T. James Voy. 24 It did runne two knots. 1669 
SruRMY Mariner's blag. iv. 146 The distance between 
every one of the Knots must be 50 Foot ! as many of these 
as run out in half a Minute, so many Miles or Minutes the 
Ship .salleth in an Hour. 1760-72 tr. ytiait <J- U lion's Voy. 
(cd. 3) I. 9 The distance between the knots on the log-line 
should contain of a mile, supposing the glass to run 
e.xactly half a minute. 1840 R. H. Dana Bef Mast xxvi. 87 
A light wind . . carrying us at the rate of four or five knots. 
i860 Merc, Maritie^ Mag. VII. i6g A ten-knot breeze was 
blowing. 1900 Daily News 10 Jan. 5/1 A torpedo-boat de- 
stroyer .. had made a record^ speed of 35^ knots, which was 
almost e.\-actly equal to 41 miles an hour. 
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b. Hence loosely used as if equivalent to ‘ nautical 
mile’, ill such phrases as 20 knots an hour. 

1748 Anson's Voy. i. iii. 24 The ship went ten knots_ an 
hour. 1773-84 Cook {1799) V. 1828 The stiong tide, 
though even here it ran five knots an hour. 1833 Masryat 
P. Simple Axxviii, We were going twelve knots an hour, and 
running away from them as fast as we could. 

4. A definite quantity of thread, yarn, etc., vary- 
ing with the commodity, being a certain number of 
coils tied by a knot. 

CIS40 Chnrch'W. Acc. Si. JOunstan’s, Canicrhtry (MS.) 
For a knott of sylke ijrf. 1641 Best Fcum, Bks. (Surtees) 
16 A loose kintle of two plettes, which is usually sold for 
3 half-pence and sometimes for 2'*. a knotte ; there should 
hee in everie knotte iS fathaines. 1688 R. YLqimx, Armoury 
HI. vi. 288/2 A knot is a Hundred Threds round the Reel, 
at which place Housewives make a Katch, as some call it, 
or a Knot, or an Hank. 1S75 Temple & Sheldon Hisi. 
NoriJtficld, B'lass. i6i A run of yarn consisted of twenty 
knots, a knot was composed of forty threads, and a thread 
was seventy-four inches in length, or once round the reel. 

6 . More fully Porter's knot : ' A kind of double 
shoulder-pad, with a loop passing round the fore- 
head, the whole roughly resembling a horse-collar, 
used by London maiket-porters for carrying their 
burdens’ {Cassell's Encycl. Dictl). 

(Perh. oiiginally a rope tied or knotted into a loop.) 

1719 D’UarEy Pills (1872) V, 75 Tom the Porter, Com- 
panion of the Pot, Who stands in the Street with his Rope 
and Knot. C1737 in Boswell Johnson an. 1737 M"" Wilcox 
. eyed his rohust frame attentively, and with a significant 
look, said, ‘ You had better buy a porter's knot 1840 
Dickens Barn. xlix. Preceded by a man who carried 

the immense petition on a porter's knot through the lobby 
to the door of the House of Commons. 1866 Daily Tel. 
12 Jan. s/5 Fathers of families who should have carried 
porters’ knots, so heavy was their fardel of toys. 

6 . A design or figure formed of crossing lines ; 
an intricate flourish of the pen. i' Endless knot, 
the five-pointed figure consisting of a continuous 
self-crossing line, otherwise peniack, penta- 
gram, or pentangle. 

13.. Gaiv. 4- Gr. Kid, 630 Fyue poyntez, & vche lyne 
vmbe-lap[)ez & loukez in ojjer, & ay qiiere hit is endelez, & 
engiych hit caiien Ouer-ai, as I heie, pe endeies knot. 1638 
Sir T. Herbert Trav. (ed. 2) 197 In blew, red, and yellow 
tinctures, commixt with Arabia knots and letters, a 1680 
Butler Rem. (1759) I. 210 As Scriveners take more Pains 
to learn the Slight Of making Knots, than all the Hands 
they write. 

7. A flower-bed laid out in a fanciful or intricate 
design; also, more generally, Any laid-out garden 
plot ; a flower-knot. Now chiefly dial. 

1494 Fabyan Chron, vti. ccxxxviit. 277 An howse wrought 
lyke vnto a knot in a garden, called a mase. 1502 Ace. in 
A. Amherst Gardening (1895) 84 For diligence in making 
knottes in the Duke's garden. Clypping of knottes, and 
sweeping the said garden. 1377 B. Goooc Heresbach's 
Hush, (1386) 66 Basyell. .is an hearbe that is used to be set 
in themiddest of knottes, ..for the excellent savour that it 
hath. 1633 Peacham Concjil. Gentl, xix. (1634) 235 Here are 
the goodliest walkes in Europe, for the trees themselves aie 
placed in curious knots as we use to set our herbes in 
gardens. 1667 H. More Div. Dial. ii. v. (1713) 07 They do 
not water the Walks of the Garden, but only the Beds or 
Knots wherein the Flowers grow. 1737 G. Smith Cur, 
Relat. 1 . 1, 49 The Borders of the Beds were lin’d with Box, 
and beautifully garnish'd with choice Flowers, as were the 
Knots, in each of which stood a handsome Pot of a choice 
foreign Plant. 1758 L. Temple Skeiches 14 More pleasing 
and beautiful than that insipid, childish, uncomfortable 
Bauble called a Flower-knot. 1824 Miss Ferrier Inker, 
Ixvlii, I must see if my flower knots are arranged according 
to rule. 

-8. A central thickened meeting-point of lines, 
nerves, etc. ; esp. in Phys. Geog,, an elevated point 
or region in which several mountain-chains meet. 

i86r Herschel Phys. Geog, § 144 The knot of Pasco, 
a great ganglion, as it were, of the system [of the Andes], 
*863 Chambers' Encycl, 'VII, 436/1 The Knot [of Cuzco in 
Peru] comprises six minor mountain-chains, and has an 
area thrice larger than that of Switzerland. 
fig, *8.. Stevenson Manse Wks. 1894 Misc. I. 160 He 
[grandfather] moves in my blood.. and sits efficient in the 
very knot and centre of my being. 

9. Geom, A unicursal curve in three-dimensional 
space, which, on being distorted in any way so as 
to bring it into a plane without passing one part 
through another, will always have nodes. 

1877 Tait in Trans,^ R, Soc, Edin. XXVIII. 145, I was 
led to the consideration of the forms of knots by Sir W. 
Thomson’s tCheory of 'Vpttex Atoms. Ibid. 164 Thus th'is 
4-fold knot, in each of its forms, can he deformed into its 
own perversion. In what follows all knots possessing this 
property will he called Amphicheiral. 1884 Kiekman pid, 
XXXIl. 281 Nothing general seems to have been written 
on knots of more than seven crossings, 

II. Figurative applications of i. 

10. fig. Something intricate, involved, or diflficnlt 
to trace out or explain; a tangle or difficulty; 
a knotty point or problem. Gordian knot: see 
Gobdian I c, 

c xooo .iEefric ffmn, II. 386 get her is oSer cnotta ealswa 
earfoiSe, })set is, ‘ Nan man ne astiheS to heofenum, buton se 
Seofheofenumastah'. a 1223 Leg. Kath, 1157 Ich bahbe 
unenut summe of heos cnottt cnotten. c 1400 Rom. Rose 
4698 Unto hym that lovewole flee. The knotte may unclosed 
he^ 1638-4S G. Daniel jFf/tif. iii, 185 All the Subtle Knotts, 
which crabbed Heads Have twist, 1676^ Temple Lett, io 
Sir J. Williamson "Wks. 1731 II, 397 This Knot is of those 
that must be cut through, and cannot be untied. 1764 
Cowper Task n. 520 Knots worthy of solution, which alone 


A Deity could solve. 1876 Fri-.eman Norm. Contj, V. xxvii. 
719 The death of John cut the knot. 1876 T. Hardv Ethel- 
herlafi&cyS) lag 'Tisone of the gieatest knots in service— the 
smoke question. 

■b. The central or main point of something intri- 
cate, involved, or difficult ; the main point in a 
problem ; the complication in the plot of a tale or 
drama; that in which the difficulty of anything 
centres. 

c 1386 Chaucer Sqr.'s T. 393 The knotte why jiat euery 
tale is tooldifit be tailed til that lust be coold . . The sauour 
passeth eiier lenger the moore. C1418 Pol. Poems (Rolls! 

J I. 243 He that can be Cristes cleic, And knowe the knottes 
of his crede. 1373-80 Barlt Alv. K 122 The knot and 
principall point of the matter. 1653 Urqohart Rabelais l. 
-xiii, By and by .shall you .. know the whole mysterie and 
knot of the matter. 1881 Gladstone .S'/. 7 Apr., The small 
holdings . . the very knot of the difficulty not yet overcome, 

il. Something that forms or maintains a union 
of any kind ; a tie, bond, link. 

1393 Lange, P. PI. C. xviit. 127 [Holy Church is] Charite, 

. . Lyf, and loue, and leaute, in o by-leyue and lawe, And loue 
a knotte of leaute, and of leel by-Ieyue. C1460G. Ashby 
Dicta Philos. 1142 Thre thinges he in a right simpul knot, 
First goode counseil in hym that is not herde [etc.]. 1^26 
Pilgr. Perf. (W. de Sg. isgr) 285 b. And therfore it is called 
of Saynt Paule the knot of perfeccyon. 1338 Starkey Eng- 
land 11. ii. 178, 1 remembyi the knot betwyx the body and 
the soule, 1387 'SlX.umo Contn. Holinshed III. 1576/2 
Ingiatitude..and treason, .linked togither with manie knots 
of other shamefull sinnes. 1692 Dryden S(. Euremont's 
Ess. 362 Policy had not as yet united Men by the Knots of 
a leasonahle Society. 1701 Rowe Amb. Step-moth. i. i, To 
draw The Knot, which holds our common Interest, closer. 

b. Spec. The tie or bond of wedlock; the 
inairiage or wedding knot. 

m225 Leg. Kath. 1525 Swa wit beoff ifestnet & iteiet in 
an, & swa be cnotte is ienut bituhhen unc tweien. c 1230 
Hali Meid. 33 Boo ha anot ienute anes of wedlac. 1592 
Shaks. Rom.pf Jul. iv. ii. 24 Send for the Countie, . . lie haue 
this knot knit vp to morrow morning. 1698 F ryer A cc. E, 
India Sf P. 94 But the Cazy..can loose the Knot when they 
plead a Divorce. 1828 Craven Dial. s.v., ‘ 'To tie a knot wi the 
tongue, at yan cannot louze wi yaii's teeth i. e. to get married. 

•|"l2. A bond or obligation; a binding condition ; 
a spell that binds. Obs. 

c 1460 I'oouneley Myst. vii.107 Shall l nowsyng you a fytt, 
'With my mynstrelsy; loke ye do it well in wrytt, And 
theron a knot knytt, fifor it is prophecy. 1334 More Treat, 
on Passion _Wks. 1286/ 1 All these supernatural! giftes he 
gaue him with the knot of thys condicton, that yf hee brake 
hys commaundement, then shuld he leese them al. a 1627 
Middleton Witch 1. ii, Knit with these charms and reten- 
tive knots, Neither the man begets nor woman breeds. 1631 
Hobbes Leviath, iv. xlvii. 384 This was the first Knot upon 
their Liberty. 18x3 Scott Trierm. Introd. viii, Of the 
dread knot a wizard tied, In punishment of maiden’s pride. 

III. transf. A haid or firm mass such as is 
formed by a knot tied in a string, etc. 

13. A hard lump in an animal body, either in 
a softer tissue, or on a smooth surface ; a swelling 
or protuberance in a muscle, nerve, gland, etc. ; 
a knob or enlargement in a bone ; a tumour, 
ganglion, wart, pimple, or the like; the lump that 
seems to gather in the throat in strong emotion. 

<1x223 Ancr, R. 2 pe on riwleS pe heorte, pe makeS hire 
efne & smeSe, wiSute knotte & dolke of woh inwit. 13. . 
Caw. 4 - Gr. Knt, 1334 pen brek pay pe bale, pe halez out 
token Lystily forlaiicyng & here of pe knot, c X400 Beryn 
2513 Strecching forth his fyngirs, in s^t, . . Without[en]knot 
or knor, or eny signe of goute. c X440 Promp. Parv. 280/2 
Knotte yn the fleshe, vndyr the skynne, glandula. a 1533 
Lo. Berners Cold. Bk. M. AnreL (1546) Lvj, Thei found his 
handes hard and ful of hard knottes. 1606 Shaks. Tr. 4- Cr. 
V. iii. 33 Let grow thy Sinews till their knots be strong. 
1688 Lend, Gaz.Ho. 2351/4 A Sorrel Horse,, .a dry knot on 
the near Leg behind. X718 Rowe tr. Lucan Notes 32 The 
Knots of Love. These are little Excrescences of Flesh 
upon the Forehead of Foals. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist, 
(xyjt) III. 62 They [the horns of the ibex] are bent back- 
ward, full of knots; and it is generally asserted that theie 
is a knot added every year. 1859 Tennyson Elaine 736 
The Queen, who sat With lips severely placid, felt the knot 
Climb in her throat. 

14. A thickened part or protvtberance in the 
tissue of a plant; an excrescence on a stem, branch, 
or root; a node on a stem, esp. when of swollen 
form, as the joints in grasses; the hard mass formed 
in a trunk at the insertion of a branch or round the 
place of insertion of an abortive or dead branch, 
causing a rounded cross-grained piece in a board, 
which is apt to fall out, and leave a knot-hole. 
Also, a bud; in {the) knot, in bud, budding. Also 
{pli) a disease whicL attacks plum and cherry 
trees (see quot. 1845 '). 

1398 Trevisa Barth, De P. R.xm.X.iM-S. Bodl.llf. 105 b/r 
Euerich tree herbe and gras hap a rote : and in euerich rote 
manye maner knottes and stringes. Ibid. Ixxiii. If. 207/2. 
f 1400 Lanfiram's Cirurg-, 118 He may not breke a knotte 
of a straw wip hise teep. 1323 Fitzherb. Hush. § 25 
Quyche . . hath many knottes towarde the roote. Ibid, § 1 30 
Apple trees that haue knottes in the bowes, i6ox Holland 
Pliny (1634) 11 . 165 If any person .. gather one of these 
tender knots or buds [of the pomegranate] with 2 fingers 
only. x6o6 Shaks. Tr. 4 - Cr, 1. iii. 316 Blunt wedges riue 
hard knots. <2x670 Hacket A bp. Williams n. 88 The 
Citron Tree. .It bore some ripe ones [fruits], and some sour 
ones, some in the Knot, and some in the Blossom altogether. 
i7<« l/loxoxMech. Exerc. rzi In Deal-boards, those Boughs 
or Branches are Knots. 1787 Winter Syst, Hush, 51 Couch 
and some other weeds vegetate at every joint or knot. 1796 
C. Marshall Garden, ii. (18x3) 21 The flowers of many 


proceed from a bud or knot. x84S Downing Fruits A liter 
270 The knots is a disease attacking bark and wood, .[with] 
the appearance of large, irregular black lumps, with a hard, 
cracked, uneven surface, quite dry within. Mod. dial. 
The may is in knot. 

f b. Phr. 7b seek {search for, look for, find) 
a knot or knots in a rush or bulrush (Lat. nodwn 
in scirpo quwrere), to seek or make difficulties 
wliere there are none ; also, to seek a knot in 
a ring. Obs. 

1340 Ayenb. 253 ]>et zekp pet iiel ine pe aye oper pane 
knotte me pe lesse. 1363-87 Foxi: A. 4 - M, (16S4) H- 387 
To stiain at gnats, to stumble at straws, to .seek knots in 
rushes, a 1592 Greene Jas. IV, in. ii. They seek a knot 
in a ring that would wrong my mastei or his sen ants in 
this com I. 1623 Hart Anat. Ur. 1. iii. 36 To enquire aftei 
[this],weie to seaich for a knot in a rush. 1712 Oldiswouth 
Odes Horace ii. 7/2 The Gitimmarians therefoie do in this 
place look for a Knot in a Bull-i ush. <r 1734 Nort ii Esiaiit. 
nr. vii. § 43 (1740) 533 Those, that sought Knots in Bulrushes 
to obstruct the King's Affairs in Parliament. 

15. A knob or embossed ornamentation in carved 

or hammeied work; a stud employed as an orna- 
ment or for fastening ; a boss ; also, the carved 
foliage on the capital of a column (Parker Gloss. 
Archit. Friar' s knots-. seeFiiiABq. 

13.. Gaw. 4 Gr. Knt. 577 Gretiez, With polaynez piched 
pel -to, policed ful dene, Ahoute his knez knaged wyih 
knotez of golde. risgi}. P. PI. Ciede 161 pe pLleres weren 
.. qneynteli i-coruen wip curiouse knottes.^ 1412-20 Lvdg. 
Chron. Troy ir. xi, Eche caruer and curious ioyner To 
make knottes w’ many a queynt floure. 1534 in Peacock 
Eng. Ch. Furniture (1866) 191 Item a shaft of sillier for the 
same crosse with a roll gilte & iij knottes gilte of the whiche 
knottes euery one hath vj roses enamelid with asuie. 2664 
in Bradshaw & Wordsworth Lincoln Siat. (1897) 645 
Vehemently suspected to haue secretly purloyned ..much 
of the lead and sonlder.,and many of the ould window 
knotts : and to haue sould them to diuerse pewterers. 1683 
Moxon Meek, Exetc., Piinting xx. r 3 These Knots are 
small square pieces of Box-wood. i8x2-x6 J. Smith 
Panorama Sc. 4 - Art I. 163 A boss or knot at the centre 
intersections, 1849-30 Weald D/c/. Terms, Knot ox Knob, 
a boss ; a round bunch of leaves or flowers, or other orna- 
ment of a similar kind. 

16. A hill or eminence of moderate height ; esp. 
a rocky hill or summit. Frequent in proper names 
of hills in the north-west of England. Cf. Knob 2 . 

13 . . Gaw. 4" Gr, Knt, 1431 In a knot, hi a clyfTe, at pe 
kerre syde, per as pe rogh rocher vn-iydely watz fallen. 
XS94 Norden Spec. Brit., Essex ii Sundrie valleis ther are, 
which of tiecessitie requiie hills; but they are but small 
knottes, ..makinge a diffeience betwene the valley and the 
higher grounde. 1785 Hutton Bran New Wark Prol. 
10 Whilst I grovel amongst these knots and barrows. 1828 
Craven Dial,, Knot, a rocky summit, as Holland knot, 
Nursaw knot. 1887 Pall Mall G, 25 June 6/1 The loyal 
bonfires were descried by the watchers on Arnside Knott, . . 
Some mischievous boys had set light to the gorse and 
undergiowth at the foot of the knott. 

17. A mass formed by the aggregation and 
cohesion of particles ; esp. one that has formed as 
a hard kernel in the surrounding softer material ; 
a lump, clot, concretion. 

Glass-making. In crown glass, = Knob sb. i. Bull’s eyex 
{Diet. Archit. 1863-9); iu fiuit glass, a defect caused by the 
presence of foreign matter, Geol. A concretion of foreign 
matter in some schistose rocks. (Quot. 1625 is doubtful.) 

1623 B. "^ONSON Staple ofi N. ir. iii, I haue lost two stone 
Of suet.. posting hither, 'You might haue followed me like 
a watering pot. And seene the knots I made along the street. 
1703 Moxon Meek. Exerc, 250 It must be extreamly beaten, 
which will break all the knots of Lime. <21728 Woodward 
Nat. Hist. Fossils (1729) i. I. t86 A Knot of Black-Lead, 
that, happening to be form'd within the Verge of another, 
has a Sinus. _i8zi Clare Vill. Minstr. I. i3S_ Insects of 
mysterious birth .. Doubtless brought by moistme forth, 
Hid in knots of spittle white. 1838 Encycl, Brit (ed. 7) 
XVII.7 The straining of the stuff [pulp], and thereby keeping 
out of the paper all the knots and hard substances. 

18. A small group, cluster, band or company of 
persons or things (gathered together in one place, 
or associated in any way). Of a knot, in union or 
combination, associated together, a. Of persons. 

13 . . E. E. Aim. P, B. 787 Sant lohan hem sy? al in 
a knot, On pe hyl of Syon. a 1548 Hall Chron., Eciw. IV , 
216 All they came together in one knot to the citie. 1601 
Shaks. Jul. C. iii. i. 117 So often shall the knot of vs be 
call’d, The Men that gaue their Country liberty. 1639 W. 
Mount.agu in Bnaleuch MSS. (Hist. MSS. Comm,) I. 278 
My Lord Sey and my Lord Brooke, and some of that knott. 
i66z Pepys Diary 16 Dec., All do conclude M'. Coventry, 
and Pett, and me, to be of a knot. 1704 Swift Mech. 
Operat, Spir. Misc. (r/ir) 287 A Knot of Irish Men and 
'Women, 1849 Macaulay Hist. Eng.yii. II. 225 There was 
scarcely a market town in England without at least a Knot 
of .separatists. 1874 Green Siiort Hist. viii. § 9. 557 Withm 
the House.. a vigorous knot of politicians was resolved to 
prolong its existence. 

b. Of things. 

_ 1607-12 Bacon Ess., Fortune (Arh.) 376 The Milken Way 
in the Sky . . is a meeting or knot of a number of smalle 
Starres, 1698 Fryer Acc. E. India 4- A. 6 We were close 
under St. lago, another Island of the same Knot. 1823 
Scott Talism. ii, They had now arrived at the knot of palm- 
trees. a 1853 Robertson Lect. ii. (1858) 84 You will have., 
not an institution, but a knot of clubs. *878 Whitney Life 
Lang. xii. 263 A host of lesser knots of idioms. 

IV. 19. attrib. and Comb., && knot-bed, -garden 
(see sense 7 ); knot-maker, -tier, -tightener’, knot- 
free, -green, -haired, -like adjs. ; knot-bole, («) a 
hole in a board, etc,, caused by the falling out of 
a knot; {f) the hollow formed in the trunk of a 
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tree, by the decay of a branch ; knot-horn moth, 
a moth of the genus Phycita\ tnot-ribbon, ribbon 
used in making bows or knots; knot-atitch, a stitch 
by which ornamental knots are made ; knot-wood, 
wood that is full of knots; pine. 

1665-76 Rea Flora, (ed. a) 232 Directions for the. .making 
of a *Knot-bed. 1648 Horricu Hesj/er., Charm for Stables, 
The Manes shall he, Of your horses, all *knot-free. 1519 
Hoeman Vulg 172 The *knot-garden serueth for pleasure : 
the potte garden for profitte. a 1722 Lisle Hush. (1757) 208 
(E. D. S.) Red-straw wheat must be gatheied *knQt-green, 
that is, whilst the knots in the straw are gieen. 1659 T. 
Pecke Parnassi Pnerp. 125 ''ICnot-hair’d Sicambrians And 
Natures fiisled jEthiopiaus. 1726 G. Roberts 4 Years Voy. 
284 , 1 found one great Leak, which was a *Knot Hole. 1889 
Baring-Gould Arminell (1890) I. i. 12 Fanny, .detected an 
eye inspecting her through a knot-hole, laughed, and then 
turned ciimson. 1894 Spectator rS Aug. 216/1 The various 
species of ‘‘knot-horn moths {Phycidse). 1776-96 W ithering 
Prii. Plants (ed. 3) II. 347 Leaves with *kiiot-like joints. 
i888 Pall MallG. 26 Jan. lo/i The trade of ‘ '•knot-maker ’, 
or ‘ tier of cravats is not one of the least lucrative callings 
in Paris just now. 1851 Illnstr. Catal. Gi. Exhib. 1143 
Ribbon for military decorations. *Knot ribbon. 1645 
Milton Tetrach. Wks. (1851) 163 (Gen. it. 24) This vers, is 
the great •knot tier, which hath undon by tying, and by 
tangling, millions of guiltles consciences. 

Knot (npt), Also knot*. [Found from 
1 5th c. ; varying from 1 7th c. with knat^ Gnat 2 ; 
origin unknown. 

The conjecture of Camden, adopted by Drayton, and com- 
memorated by Linnaus in the specific name Canuius, that 
the bird was named after King Cniit or Canute, ‘ because 
believed to be a visitant from Denmatk', is without historical 
or even traditional basis.] 

A bird of the Snipe family {Tringa Camtlus), 
also called Red-breasted Sandpiper; it breeds 
within the Arctic Circle, but is common on the 
British coasts during the late summer and autumn. 

[1422 in Rogers Agric. <S- Prices III. 136/2.] 1452 Bill of 

fare in A. Wood Hist, Unvv. Oxf, 26, Table. Plovei, 
Knottys. Styntis, Quayles. 1572 Bathes B^ickstone 

10 Rayle, Curlyew, Cnotwyppe[=Cnot, \Vyppe],'W’odcocke, 
Snype, or any other douen footed fowles, 1586 Camden 
Brit. (1607) 408 Knotts, 1 . Cannti aves vt opinor, e Dania 
enim aduolare creduntur. 1622 Drayton Poly-olb. xxv. 
(1748) 368 The Knot, that called was Canutus Bird_ of old, 
Of that great King of Danes, his name that still doth 
hold. 1774 Goldsm. Nat. Hist. VI, 28 The long legged 
plover, the knot and the turnstone, are rather the guests 
than the natives of this island. 1863 C. A, Johns Home 
Walks 21 Mixed with them in the same flock we repeatedly 
saw Sanderlings, purple Sandpipers and Knots. 1881 Spec~ 
iator 27 Aug. 1108 In the Nares Arctic Expedition Capt, 
Fielden discovered the breeding ground of the sanderling 
and the knot. 

Knot (npt), V. [f. Knot 

1 . trans. To tie in a knot; to form a knot or 
knots in ; to do up, fasten, or secure with a knot. 

<i;iS47 Surrey HSneid tv. (igS?) Ej, Her quyuer hung be- 
hinde hei back, her tiesse Knotted in gold. 1649 G. Daniel 
Trinarch., He>i. /K,clxiv, Perhaps those Elves Abuse them 
rather, . . And Knot their Hearts in_ their owne Handker- 
cheife. 1702 Addison Dial. Medals ii. Wks. 1721 1 , 515 No 
costly fillets knot her hair behind. 1832 Marryat N, Forster 
xl/it, The seamen were employed in knotting the rigging. 
1833 Rennie Alph. Angling Begin with three hairs, put 
them level at top and knot them. 1842 Tennyson St. Sim, 
Styl. 64, I wore The rope. .Twisted as tight as I could knot 
the noose. 1894 Hall Caine Manxman v. v, 295 A card- 
board box, tied about with a string, which was knotted in a 
peculiar way. 

b. zntr. To form a knot or knots; to be or 
become tied or twisted into a knot. 

1611 Heywood Gold. Age i. i. 15 Henceforth my vnkem’d 
lockes shall knot in curies. 

2 . mlr. To make or knit knots for fringes; to 
do the fancy work called Knotting. 

a lyot Sedlev Song, Hears not my Phillis i, Phillis . . Sat 
and knotted all the while. 1713 Steele Guard. No. 41 )• 4 
Lady Char— te is taken knotting in Saint James's chapel 
during divine service. 1824 Miss Ferrieb Inker, xv, Miss 
P. gabbled and knotted. 1809 Rogers Hist. Gleattings I. 58 
Caroline sat during these recitals, sometimes yawning, some- 
times smiling, but always knotting. 

b. trans. To make or form by this art. 

1750 Mrs. Delany Life 4- Corr. (1661) II. 606 Till I have 
finished a plain fringe I am knotting. 1781 Mrs. Boscawen 
ibid. Ser. ii. III. 64 You would contrive to knot them some 
quipos of remembrance ! 

3 . irans. To form protuberances, bosses, or knobs 
on or in ; to make knotty; to emboss ; to knit (the 
brows). 

1509 Hawes Past. Pleas, xxxvn. (Percy Soc.) 19s The gate, 
Whiche all of sylver was knotted proprely. 1607 R. Peirce 
Bath Mem. n. viii. 372 The Gout had knotted all his Joynts, 
both of Toes and Fingers. 1844 Mrs. Browning Drama 
Exile Poems 1864 1 . 28 This Eve . . Knots her fair eyebrows 
in so hard a knot. 1865 Dickens Mui. Fr. 11. xiv, Bradley 
Headstone knotted his brows. 

fig, a 1541 Wyatt Poems (1557) 46 Make plaine thine hart, 
that it be not knotted With hope or dreade. 

fb. intr. Of plants; To form knots or nodes; 
to bud ; to form a close head, as clover ; to begin 
to develop fruit; to ‘set’ (= Knit v. 5 c). Ohs. 

x6h Cotgr., Houer, . . also, to knot (as a tree thats in 
growing). 2651-3 Jer. Taylor Serm.for Year i. vi. 78 You 
must .. let it blossom and knot, and grow and ripen. 16^8 
Evelyn Fr. Card. (1675) 153 'The false flowers which will 
never knot into fruit, are to be nipped off. _ 1660 Sharhock 
Vegetables 20 The time of cutting [clover] will beknowne, by 
observing when it begins to knot. 

4 . trans. To coinbiiie oj- unite firmly or intri- 
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cately ; to associate intimately ; to entangle, com- 
plicate. 

161 1 Speed Hist. Gt. Brit. ix. xvi. 65 7 There were three score 
thousand of them rebelliously knotted together. 1624 Bacon 
War •with F/afwWks. 1879 I. 536/1 The party of the papists 
in England are become more knotted, both in dependence 
towards Spain, and amongst themselves. 1670 Marvell Corr, 
Wks. 1872-5 II. 339 The House also thought fit to adjourn 
itselfe. . . Thus _we are not yet knotted. 1859 Hawthorne 
Marb. Faun xix, The deed knots us together for time and 
eternity, like the coil of a serpent. 1898 G. Meredith Odes 
Fr. Hist. 29 Thy [armies] clash, they are knotted; and now 
’tis the deed of the axe on the log. 

f b. intr. To unite or gather together in a knot; 
to assemble, congregate ; to form a compact mass, 
to concrete. Ohs. 

1604 Shaks. Ot/i. IV. ii. 62 A Cesterne, for foule Toades To 
knot and gender in. 1639 Saltmarsh Policy 289 A little 
Physicke will disperse a gathering Disease, which if it knot, 
hath more danger and difficulty. 1662 Pepys Diaiy 24 Aug., 
•Y great many young people knotting together, and crying 
out ‘ Porridge 1 ‘ 

5 . techn. a. To cover the knots in (wood) before 
painting (see Knotting vbl. sb. 4). b. To cover 
(metal, etc.) with knotting (sense 4 b). e. To 
remove knots from (cloth, etc.): cf. Knotteu 2, 
Knotting vbl. sb. 5. 

Knot, obs. form of Not«., shorn, round-headed. 
Knotberry. Also fcnoutberry. [? f. Knot 
sh}- -H Behuy.j a local name of the Cloudberry, 
Rnbus Chainxmorus. 

1633 Johnson Ccrarde's Herbal App. 1630 Knot,orKnout- 
beiiie, or Cloud-berrie. 1671 Skinner Etymol, Ling.Angl., 
Knot-barry-bu=h, Chainxmorus. vj’jZ Lightfoot Flora 
Scot. (1789) I. 266 Cloud-herries, Knot-berries, or Knout- 
berries. 1828 Craven Dial., Knout-berry. 1859 \V. S. Cole- 
man Woodlands (1862) 103 The Cloudberry. . .Called also the 
Mountain Bramble and Knotberry. 

Knoteh, variant of Notch. 

Knote (nffut). Mec/i. [a. Ge.. htoien, MHG. 
knote knot, node.] ‘The point where ropes, cords, 
etc., meet from angular directions in funicular 
machines.’ 1885 in Cassell's Encycl. Diet, 

KxiO'tfulness. Geom. [f.*knoiful (Knot^^.i 
-f -ful) -f- -NESS.] The number of knots of less 
knottiness of which a more complex knot is made 
up : see Knot ri.l 9. 

1877 Tait Knots in Trans. R. Soc. Edin. (1879) XXVIII. 
r. 1 77 The term Beknottedness will be used to signify the 
peculiar property in which knots, even when of the same 
order of knottiness, may thus differ. . . Another property, 
which may be called Knoifulness — to indicate the number 
of knots of lower orders (whether interlinked or not) of 
which a given knot is in many cases built up. 1885 Ibid. 
(1887) XXXII. HI. 504 This is a difficulty of a very for. 
midable order. It depends upon the property which I have 
called knotfulness. 

Knot-grass, [f. Knot sb}- -i- Grass : from 
the knotted stem.] 

1 . The plant Polygonum avimlare, a common 
weed in waste ground, with numerous intricately- 
branched creeping stems, and small pale pink 
flowers ; an infusion of it was formerly supposed 
to stunt the growth. Called by early herbalists 
t Male K. Also extended to other species of Poly- 
gonum, as Seaside K., P. viarilitmm ; Virginian 
K., P. virginianum, etc. 

[a 1500 Gl. Sloane 5 {Sax. Leecbd. III. 319/1) Knotting 
grass.] 

1538 Turner Libellus, PoligoHon,..VTo.oK.gfts, 1544FHAEB 
Regim. LyjTe Cvij, It is good for the padente to .. 
drinke the iuice of knotgrasse. 1590 Shaks. Mids. FT. ni. ii. 
329 Youdwarfe You minimus, of hindring knot-grasse made. 
IS97 Gerarde Herbal 11. clxi. § 1. 451 The common male 
Icnot grassecreepeth alongvpon the ground, wUhlongslender 
weake branches, full of knots or loints, whereof it tooke 
his name, a 1706 Evelyn Kal. Hort, Jan. (1729) i8q Knot- 
grass, the very worst of Garden-weeds. i86o O. W. Holmes 
Pr^ Breakf.-t. x. (Paterson) 212 The wiry, jointed stems 
of that iron creeping-plant which we call ' knot-grass ’. 

2 . Applied to various other plants with knotty 
stems, etc. 

a. Various grasses, as the Fiorin Grass or Marsh Bent 
{Agrostis stolonifera or alba) with creeping rooting stems, 
and the varieties with knotty rootstock of the False Oat 
(Arrlunaihemm avenaceum) and a species of Oat-grass 
{Aveiui elaiior). la. Any .species of the genera Illecebruw 
or Paronychia, t C. Female K., Lyte's name for Mare's- 
tail {Hippuris vulgaris), d. GerimnK., name for Knawel 
{Scleranthus- annutis). 

1578 Lyte Dodoens 1. Ixvii. 97 Of Knotgrasse. .. There be 
two kindes .. The second kinde whiche they call female 
Knot grasse, hath .. stemmes .. much like to the stalkes 
and ioyntes of Hippuris, or Horse tayle, but not so rough. 

. . Amongst the kindes of Knot grasse, we may well recken 
that herbe, whiche doth so wrap and enteriace itself, and is 
so ful of ioynis, that the base Almaignes cal it knawel, that 
is to say, knot weede. 1634 Milton Comus 542 The chew- 
ing flocks Had ta’n their supper on the savoury Herb Of 
Knot-grass dew-besprent. X744-50 W, Ellis Mod. Hus- 
bandm. IV. l. 53 (E. D. S.) A vena elaiior, knot or couch 
grass. 1760 J. Lee Introd, Bot, App. 316 Knot Grass, 
Sfountain, Illecebmm. 1787 tr. Linnseus' Earn. Plants 
I. 304 Scleranthus , . German Knot-grass, 1806 Galpine 
Brit. Bot. § log Illecebrum, Knot-grass, i. Verticillatum, 
whorled. 1808 Batchelor Agric. Bedfordsh. 324 The 
creeping bent-grass [Agrostis stoloni^erd) .. the same, I 
believe, as that called knot-grass in this county. 

3 . altrib. knot-grass moth, Acronycta rumicis. 
a i6j8 Cleveland Cl, Vindic, (1677) 104 He is much of the 


sue of those Knot-grass Professors. rSig G. Samouelle 
Entomol. Compend, 250 Knot-grass moth. 1859 N ewman 
Brit. Moths The Knot-Grass. — The antennae are simple 

in both se.xes. . . It feeds on the common knot-grass. 
KnotleSS (up dies), a, [f. Knot sb}- -i- -less.] 
Without a knot, free from knots (in various senses 
of the sb.) ; unknotted. In first quot. quasi-adv. 
= like a thread without knots, smoothly, without 
check or hindrance. 

c 1374 Chaucer Troyhts v. 769 Bothe Troylus and Troye 
toun Shal knotles thorugh out heie herte slyde. 1589 
Fleming Virg. Georg, ii. 21 Or else the knotles trunks are 
cut againe. 1717 Congreve tr. Ovids Met., Orph. 4 Euryd., 
Here silver fiis with knotless trunks ascend. 1792 Burns 
My 'lacker's the Jeiuel, Ye'll slip frae me like a knotless 
thread. 1822 Blackw, Mag. XII. 711 The manufacture of 
threadless, knotless, endless, useless mysteries. 1849 Mns. 
Carlyle Lett. II. 70 , 1 slipt away from them like a knotless 
thread. 

Knotted (npted) , a. [f. Knot eAI and v. 4 -ed.] 

1 . Having a knot or knots tied on it ; tied in a 
knot ; fastened with a knot. 

CX154 0 . E. Chron. an. 1137 Me did cnotted strenges 
abnton here hmued. a 1225 Leg. Kaih. 1551 Het .. beaten 
hire bare flesch & hire freohche bodi mit cnottede schurgen. 
c 1400 Maundev. (1839) .xviii. 197 He hath abouten his N ekke 
300 perles oryent gode & grete, & knotted, as Pater Nosties 
here of -Amber. 1509 Hawes Past. Phas. .x.x.xh. (Percy 
Soc.) 156 In her hand she had a knotted whyp. 1597 A. M. 
tr. Gtiilieweau's Fr. Chirwg. is/t The first is called the 
knotted suture or sowinge, because every stitche is cutt of, 
and both the endes of the thiead knitte together. 1607 
Rowlands Guy lYamv. 41 'Ihe Dragon winds his crooked 
knotted tail .iVbout the Lyon's legs. 1788 Covvper Hegto's 
Compl, 29 Ask him, if your knotted^ scourges, . . Are the 
means that duty urges Agents of his will to use? 1831 
J. Holland Manuf, Metal I. 183 These knotted chains, as 
they are called, aie now made by all the chain-makers. 

b. Jig. Knit together as with knots; formed like 
network ; entangled, intricate. 

1648 Milton Observ. Art, Peace Wks. (1851) 576 No breach 
of any just privilege, but a breach of their knotted faction. 
1664 Butler Hud. 11. iii. 18 'I'hey're catch’d in knotted law 
like nets. _ 1892 Marie Corelli Wormivood III. viii. 160 
Little by little, I unravelled my knotted thoughts. 

2 . Formed or decorated with knots or bosses, b. 
Of a garden, laid out in knots (see Knot sb,^ 7). 

1588 Shaks. E. L. L. 1. i. 249 The West corner of thy 
curious knotted garden. 1830 N. S. Wheaton yrul. 411 
A double colonnade of clustered pill3r.<5 . . spanned above by 
a richly ribbed and knotted arch. 1863-9 Diet. Archil., 
Knotted shaft, a peculiarity in the carving of the .shafts of 
columns jn the early part of the mediaeval period in Italy, 
representing a knot ; sometimes two shafts are knotted 
together. 1896 Edin. Rev. July 169 The term ‘ knots ' or 
‘ knotted garden ’ came to be used for any grouping of flower 
beds of other than simple shape. 

3 . Characterized by knobs, protuberances, ex- 
crescences or concretions ; gnarled, as a trunk or 
branch; having swollen joints, as a stem; gathered 
into wrinkles, knitted (as the brows) : cf. Knot 

13, 14 ; Knot v. 3. 

c 1440 Promp. Parv. 280/1 Knobbyd, or knottyd as trees, 
vertiginosus. 1606 Shake. Tr. .J' Cr. i. iii. 50 The splitting 
winde Makes flexible the knees of knotted Oakes. 1632 
Massi.nger & Field Fatal Dowiy iii, i. M.’s Wks. (Rtldg.) 
278/1 He has a knotted brow, would bruise A court-like 
band to touch it. 1664 Power Exp. Philos, i. 7 The Gray, 
or Horse-Fly. Her legs all joynted and knotted like the 
plant called or Hoi se-tayl. lyorSiRH.C. Flqver 

Hot ^ Cold Bathing i. iv. 102 He was afflicted with the 
Gout, .his Joinfiswere so knotted, that he could scarcely go, 
1776-96 Withering Brit. Plants (ed. 3) IV. 49 Branches . . 
Sometimes smooth and regular, sometimes knotted, 1843 
Lytton Last Bar. r. vii, A formidable knotted club in his 
band. 

b. Compacted, formed into a knot or compact 
close mass, as a bud ipbs .) ; forming a close head 
of blossom (dial.). 

1626 Bacon Sylva § 414 Pulling off the Buds of the Rose, 
when they are newly knotted, for then the side Blanches 
will bear. 1744-50 W. Ellis Mod. Husbandm. ill. 1. 83 
(E. D. S.) [Clover, when fit for mowing, is] known by its 
being full knotted. 1821 Clare Veil. Miusir. I. sag Knotted 
flowers of thyme. 

Kuotter (np'toz). [f. Knot v. + -erI.] 

1 . One who knots or ties knots ; a machine or 
contrivance for doing this. 

17 X 2 Addison Sped. No. 536 f 2 The satisfaction these 
xnale-knotters will find, when they see their work mixed up 
in a fringe [etc.]. i88x Mark Lane Express 8_Aug. 1076 The 
string approaches the knotter as the knot is tightened. X884 
Tkorley's lllusir. Farmers' Almanack 39 The ‘ binder ’, . . 
after passing the binding string around the bundle, leaves 
its end in the grasp of the ‘ knotter Finally, this clever 
device first ties and then cuts the twine band. 18& in 
Mackail W, Morris I. 316 A carpet-knotter was got from 
Glasgow, to teach the girls the method of working. 

2 . A person or contrivance employed to remove 
knots : see quots. 

1875 lire's Diet. Arts III. 49Q (Manufacture of Paper) 
The pulp is strained by means of_a sieve or ‘ knotter ', as it 
is called, . .having fine slits cutinit toallow thecomminuted 
pulp to pass through, while it retains all lumps and knots. 
1^3 Labour Commission Gloss., KnoUers, young females 
employed to cut the knots of yarn off the pieces before they 
undergo the processes of ‘ milling ’ and ‘ finishing 

KnottUv' (npdili), adv. rare, [f. Knotty -i- 
-LY 2.] In a knotty manner. 

1699 Bentley Phal. 216 Four marks of Parentheses, () () 
like Knots upon a String, to make it look the more Knottily. 
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Knottiness (n^^-tines). [f. Knotty + -ness.] 

1. The quality or condition of being knotty (lii. 

mAfig.). 

1607 HinRON IVks. I. 409 Such children, the knotti- 
nes of whose nature is refined and reformed and made 
smooth by grace. 1616 Donne Serm. (ed. Alford) V. cxxxviL 
463 The wryness, the_ knottiness, the entangling of the 
serpent. i66z HniiNC in Collect. (O. H. S.) I. 246 The bark 
of such pollards cannot be gotten off because of its knotty, 
ness. i868 Browning Ring' ^ Bis. 11. 1167 Never was such a 
tangled knottiness. But thus authority cuts the Gordian thro', 

2. Geoni. The minimum number of nodes in the 
projection of a knot (sense 9 ) on a plane or similar 
surface. 

1877 Tait in Tran'!. R. Soc. Ediu. XXVIII. 148 There 
are, therefore, piojections of every knot which give a 
tninhnum number of intersections, . . this minimum number 
. . we will call Knotiiness. 

Knotting (nf^'tii)), vhl. sb. [f. Knot v. + -jng k] 

1. The action of tying a knot, or of tying or 
entangling in a knot. 

1738 J.. Blake Rlau Mai-, Syst. 7 Exercising those who 
are received into the service, in knotting and splicing, in 
handing and reefing of sails. 1884 Sir S. St. John llayti 
V, ig6 The peculiar knotting of their cuily wool. 1898 P. 
Manson Troj>, Diseases xxxvil. 587 The affected hairs are 
bent and twisted and tend to produce matting and knotting. 

2. The knitting of knots for fancy-work, similar 
to Tatting; concr.^ fancy work done by knitting 
threads into knots. 

1697 [see 6 below]. 171a Addison S^ect. No. 536 f 2 
Knotting is again in fashion. 1750 Mrs. Delanv Life Ij- 
Corr, (i86i) II. 616, I have sent you by Mr. Dubourg, . . all 
the knotting and knotting thread I have. 1784 Johnson in 
Boswell 3 June, N ext to mei e idleness, I think knotting is to 
be reckoned in the scale of insignificance ; though I once 
attempted to leain knotting. i8or Monthly Rev. XXXV. 
34a The young females of the Cape .. are expert at .. all 
kinds of lace, knotting, and tambour work. 1826 Miss 
Mitford Village Ser. _ii. (1863) 317 The whole fringe of the 
bed and window curtains being composed of her knotting. 
1879 Mrs, y^Kc.qiuo\Vl Beykslt,Lady 123 Taking her knotting 
out of a black velvet reticule. 

3. The formation of knots or protuberances; the 
production of buds, etc., budding, 

i6jx CoTGR., Nou^ment de jewies arhi-es, the knotting of 
young trees j their springing, or shooting out from knot to 
knot. iSzo Brinsley Virg, Eel. 119/2 In the new flower 
(viz. at the first knotting). 1848 B. Webb Coniinent. Eccksiol. 
u6 It is like a fingei deformed by the knotting of the 
knuckles. 

4. The process of covering the knots in wood 
with a special preparation, previously to painting ; 
ecncr., the preparation used for this. 

1823 P. Nicholson P;i-izcAjS7«?rf. 587 JCototlingi in paint- 
ing, the process for preventing knots from appearing m the 
finish. 1852 Nicholson's Diet, Archil, s. v-. Knotting is 
a composition of strong size, mixed with red lead. 1881 
Young Every Man his own Mechanic § 1578 All the knots 
in the wood must be killed with knotting. . , Knotting is a 
preparation of red lead, litharge, boiled oil, and a little 
turpentine. 

D. A preparation used as a cement or covering 
for metals. 

6 . The process of removing knots from cloth, 
pulp, etc. ; see quots. 

1873 Knight Diet. Mech. 1240/2 Knotting, . . 2. {Cloth- 
making.) Removing weft knots and others from cloth by 
means of tweezers. 1880 Sir E. Reed Japan II. 44 The 
processes of straining, knotting (the separation of knots, 
impurities, or of matted fibie which has formed into strings, 
or IS insufficiently ground,) making [pulp into paper], 

6 . attrib. and Comb, (chiefly in sense 2 ). 

1697 in Doran Ann. Eng. Stage (1864) I. xii. 250 A black 
taffety cap, together with . .a knotting needle, and a ball of 
sky-colour and white knotting. 1763 Mrs. Harris in P'riv. 
Lett. Ld. Malmesbury I. 94 Lady Weymouth. .and the 
Duchess of Ancaster sat knotting, with a knotting-bag 
hanging on their left arm. ^1847 Mrs. Sherwood Lady of 
Manor II. x. 26, I then . . seated myself at the table, with 
my knotting-shuttle in my hand. 

i“ Kno’ttish, a, Obs. rare~°. [f. Knot sb.i + 
-iSHl.] Knotty. 

1530 Palsgr, 317/1 Knottysshe, knorisshe, or full of 
knottes, neueux. 

+ KnO’ttle. Obs, [dim. of Knot jJ.i : see -le.] 
A small knot ; a knob; a tangle (of rope). 

?rtt5oo Life Alexander (in MS. Lincoln A. i. 17 If. 1) 
(Halliwell), He hade a heued lyke a bulle, and knottilles in 
his frount, as thay had hene the hygynnyng of homes. 1368 
Fullwell Like xuill to Like in Hazl. Dodsley HI. 333 
A bag and a bottle, or else a rope knottle. 

Knotty (n/7'ti), a. [f. Knot -i- -y,] 

1. Of a cord, etc. ; Having or full of knots ; tied 
or entangled in knots. 

<21240 Wohunge in Colt, Horn. 281 pu wes..wiS cnottl 
swepes swungen. <2x440 Promf. Paru, 280/2 Knotty, 
nodosus, 157® Gascoigne FAz'fowrrad 1 12 Shebareaskourge, 
with many a knottie string. 1602 Shaks. Ham, i. v. i8 
Make . . Thy knotty \Qo, knotted] and combined locks to 
part, And each particular haire to stand an end, 1634 Sir 
T. Herbert Trav.11, Their haire curld,..blacke and knotty. 
1852 R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour (1893) 310 Regardless 
of,, the crack of his little knotty whip. 

2. fig. Full of intellectual difficulties or complica- 
tions of thought; hard to ‘unravel’, explain, or 
solve; involved, intricate, perplexing, puzzling. 
(Sometimes With' mixture of sense 4 ,) 

<2x225 Eeg. Kaih. 1157 habbe uncnut summe of peos 
cnotti cnotten. x§73-8o Baret Alv, K 122 Knottie, full of 
knots, or difficulUee. 1625 B.acon Ess., Reginh Health 


I (Arb.) 59 Auoid.. Anger fietting inwards; Subtill and knottie 
Inquisitions. 1638 Penit, Con/, vii. (1657) 192 Reckoned 
amongst the knotty pieces of Christian Religion. 1701 
Stanley's Hist. Phtlo\. Biog. 14 jEschylus, the most knotty 
and intricate of all the Greek Poets. 1702 Pope Jan. <5- 
hi ay 140 The knotty point was urg’d on either side. 1874 
CxRPENiLR Ment. Phys. i. iL § 79 (1879) 83 The man who 
is . . in a complete reveiie, unravelling some knotty subject. 

3. Abounding in or covered with knots, knobs, 
or rough piotuberances ; rugged, gnarled ; con- 
taining knots, as a boaid. 

0x386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. ziig A forest, ..With knotty 
knarry bareyne tiees olde. c 1420 Ballad, on Husb. iii. 377 
Ffertile, & fressh, ek knotty, sprongen newe Thy giaffes be, 
C1440 Promp. Parv. 280/2 Knotty, wythe-in the flesche, 
glandulosus. 1594 Blundevil Exe>c. iii, i. viii, (1636) 287 
Like knots in a knotty board. 1692 Bentley 8 Serm. (1724) 
331 The scragged and knotty Backbone. 1762 R. Guy 
Pract. Obs. Cancers 75 A Cancer in her Breast, rough on 
j the Surface, with knotty Vessels. 1821 Clare Vill. Minstr. I 
1 I. 122 The wild shelter of a knotty oak. 1881 Miss Yonge 
Lads ff Lasses Langley ii. 97 She knelt upon the grass, I 
with her bare hard-working knotty hands clasped, I 

4. Hard and rough in character ; rugged. 1 

<21568 Ascham Scholcm.y, (Arb.) 34 A witte . . that is not '' 

ouei dulle, heauie, knottie and lumpishe. 1643 Milton ' 
Divorce Pref., Wks. (1851) ig To doe this .. with a smooth 
and pleasing lesson, which leceiv’dhath the veitue to soften 
and dispell rooted and knotty sorrowes. 1663 J. Spencer 
Prodigies^ (1665) 341 A kind of blunter wedges provided by 
divine Wisdom to work upon those knotty tempers, upon 
which those instruments of a finer edg .. can do no good. 1 
1821 Lamb Elia Ser. i. Imperf. Syinp., They beat up a little 
game peradventuie— and leave it to knottier heads . . to run 
I it down. 

5 . Comb., as knotty-pated [perh. associated 
with mt-headed, not-pait'd (i Hen. IV, il. iv. 78)], 
blockheaded. 

XS96 Shaks. i Hen. IV, ii. iv. 251 Thou Clay-brayn’d Guts, 
thou Knotty-pated Foole, 

Knotweed (n^j-tiwfd). [f.KN0T^3.i -b Weed jJ.] 
t a. Lyte’s name for Knawel {ScUranthus 
atmuus). Obs. b. Name for various species of 
Centaurea (Knapweed, etc.), from the knobby 
‘ heads’, c. Name for various species of Polygonum. 

1578 Lyte Dodoens i. Jxvii. 97 The base Almaignes cal it 
knavyel, that is to say, knot weede. 1827 Clare Sheph. Cal. 

49 They pull the little blossom threads From out the knot- 
weed’.s button heads. 1884 Miller Plant-n., Knotweed, . . 
Alpine, Polygonum dlpimmi. .. Amphibious, Polygonum 
amphibmm. 

Knotwork (np'tw»jk)._ 

1 . Ornamental work consisting of, or (as in Arch.) 
representing, cords or the like intertwined and 
knotted together. 

1851 D. Wilson Antu (1863)11. iv. ii. 237 Theinterlaced 
knotwork so favourite a device of Celtic Art. _ Ibid. II. iv. 
iv. 292 The 01 naraentation vulgarly called Runic knot-work. 
X863-9 Diet, Archit., Knot work, the term lately given to 
a species of ornament of great variety and beauty, met with 
in manuscripts, on ai tides of attire, on monuments, and in 
the architecture, of the middle ages. 1868 G. Stephens 
Runic Mon. 1 . 389 The borders themselves, with their vaiied 
sculpture of knotwork and rope work, seem decidedly British. 

2. A kind of fancy needlework. 

i88_2 Caulfeild & Saward Diet. Needlework, Knot Work, 
this is an old work recently intioduced from the continent 
into England . . the modern Knot Work is made with fine 
silk on thread knotted over crochet cotton or cord, with its 
edging made with crochet. 

Kxiotwovt (np'tw»it). [See WoET.] a. The 
common knot-grass {Polygonum aviculare). b. 
pi. Lindley's name for the N.O. lUecebracem. 

1^5 Lindley Veg. Kingd. (1853) 499 OxAer, .IllecebraceiB 
. . Knotworts, 1864 Prior Platvt-n.^ Knot-grass, or Knot- 
wort, the centinode, from its trailing jointed stems and 
grass-like leaves. 

Knou(e, Knonleche, obs. ff. Know, Know- 
ledge. 

Knout (naut, nilt), sb. Also 8 knoute, knowt, 
8-9 knoot. [a. French spelling of Kuss. KHyTL 
knufl] A kind of whip or scourge, very severe 
and often fatal in its effects, formerly used in 
Russia as an instrument of punishment. 

1716 J. Perry S'lale Russia 2x8 note. The Knout is a 
thick hard Thong of Leather of about three Foot and a half 
Mng, fasten’d to the end of a handsome Stick about two 
Foot and a half long, with a Ring or kind of Swivle like 
a Flail at the end of it, to which the Thong is fasten’d. 2753 
Scots Mag. Jan, 6/1 The Russian government has been 
rendered more mild, by an abolition of the severe punish- 
ment of the knout. 1780 Gentl. Mag. Dec, 578/1 Death 
IS often the consequence of a punishment apparently more 
mild, VIZ. the ‘knoot. 1808 Sir R. R. Porter Trav. Sk. 
Russ, < 5 - Szoed. (1813) II. xxviii. 20, 1 have been to witness 
the execution of the Knout, to a height of torture which 
very seldom is now inflicted. 1855 Tennyson Maud i. iv. 
viii. Shall I weep if . . an infant civilisation be ruled with 
rod or with knout? 

Kuout, [f. prec.] trans. To flog or punish 
with the knout. 

1772-84 Cook V lyc (1790) VI, 2163 At 16 years of age he 
was knowted, had bis nose slit, and was banished to Siberia. 
1863 Sala Murderous Tsciwosfchik 91 One was knouted to 
death only the other day, at the top of the Nevski, for the 
murder of a German commercial traveller. 

Hence Knou'ted ppl. a,, Knon’ting vhl. sb. 
i8sr Mbs. Browning Casa Guidi Wind. ii. 644 Hast thou 
found . . No repose, Russia, for knouted Poles ? 1887 Daily 
Nms _8 Oct. 6/i Happily M. Verestschagin, who paints 
a Russian hanging, did not paint a Russian knouting. 


Knoutberry, variant of Knotberky. 

KziO'nr (nA«), v. Pa, t. knew (ni? 7 ). Pa. pplc. 
known (nui>n). Forms : Inf. i cnawan, 3-4 
crLa’we(n; 2-4 cnowe(ii, 3 cnoue(n, 4-5 enow; 
3-5 knawe(n, 3-4 knann, 5 Sc. knaue, (5-7 
kuan) ; 3-3 (3- Sc. and dial.') knaw ; 3-4knowen, 
(3 kneowen, 3-5knoue(n, 5-6knon, 6knowne), 
3-7 knowe, (6-7 kno), 5- know. Pa. t. 1-3 
endow, 3 erteou, cnew, cneu, 3-4 kneow, 3-6 
knen, (4 kneuj, kneuh, kne3, knev, knu5, 5 
kneew, knogh), 4-6 knewe, 3- knew. Also 
3 cnawed, 5 knowede, 9 dial, kiiowed. Pa. 
pple. I cniiwen, 3-5 knawen, 3-4 knauen, (3 
knann(e), 4 knawe, 6 knaw, 7 d’l;. knawne, 9 
Sc.s.xi&north. knawn; 3-5cnowe(n, 4-7knowen, 
(4 -un, 4-5 -yn), 4-5 kuow(e, (5 kno, 6 knouin, 
knoen, 7 knouen), 6-7 knowne, 6- known. 
Also 2-3 i-cnawe(n, 3 -cnowe(n, 2-4 i-, 
ykna(u)we(n, -knowe(n. Also 3 knawed, 
knaued, knaud, 4 (9 dial.) knowed. [A Com. 
Tent, and Com, Aryan vb., now retained in Eng. 
alone of the Tent, languages : OE. {ge)cndxvan ,'^a. t. 
{gefinfoiv, pa. pjAe. {gCjcndwen = OHG. -endan, 
-chndan, -cndJtan, ON. pres. ind. lend, pi. knegnm, 
Gothic type *hidian, ^kaiknd, *kndians, a redupl. 
vb. not found in existing remains. Outside Tent., 
= OSlav. zna-tl, Knss. zna-t to know ; L. *gnp-, 
whence the inceptive (g)ndscc;e, perf. {g)novi, pa. 
pple. {g)ndt-us ; Gr. ’•‘yveu-, whence redupl. and 
inceptive yi-yvdi-aKeiv, 2 aor. e-yvu-v ; Skr. jnd- 
know. Generally held to be from the same root 
{gen-, gon-, gtt-) as Can and Ken. Already in 
early times the simple vb. had sustained various 
losses ; in L. and Gr. the pres, stem survived only 
in derived forms ; in Gotiiic the word is not re- 
corded ; in ON. the pres. inf. was obs. ; in ON. 
and OHG. the orig. strong pa. t. and pa. pple. 
were lost ; in OHG. and OE. the vb. was app. 
known only in composition, as in OE. geendwan, 
07 ic 7 idwan, tdc 7 tdwan. The first of these may be 
considered as the historical ancestor of ME. and 
mod./iwow, for although it came down in southern 
ME. as i-hioiven, y-knoive, the prefix was regularly 
dropped in midi, and north., giving the simple 
stem form C 7 tawen, lmawe{n, Imoweipi, which was 
well-established in all the main senses by 1200 
(a single instance being known o 1100). The verb 
has since had a vigorous life, having also occupied 
with its meaning the original territory of the vb. 
Wit, Get*. zuisse 7 i, and that of Can, so far as this 
meant to ‘ know Hence Eng. hioiv covers the 
ground of Ger. wissen, kennen, e 7 ’ke 7 ine 7 i, and (in 
part) lidnne 7 i, of Fr. con 7 iattre and savoir, of L. 
udvisse, ca-gtwscere, and setre, of Gr. yiyvijcTKeiv 
and elHvai {oTda). But in Sc. the verb Ken 
has supplanted knaw, and come to be the sense- 
equivalent of ‘ know ' in all its extent of significa- 
tion. As gecnd%va 7 t came down as late as 1400 
in form ihioweit Yknow, the pa. pple in i-,y-, in 
southern ME., may belong to either form.] 

Sig 7 iificatio 7 i. From the fact that know now 
covers the ground formerly occupied by several 
veibs, and still answers to two verbs in other 
Teutonic and Romanic languages, there is much 
difficulty in arranging its senses and uses satis- 
factorily. However, as the word is etymologically 
related to .Gr. jiyydj(T/ciiv, L. {g)noscei"e and 
{fi) 7 tovisse, F. co 7 i 7 iattre (:— L. cognbscere) to ‘ know 
by the senses ’, Ger. kdnne 7 i and ke 7 tnen, Eng. can, 
ke 7 t, it appears proper to start with tlie uses which 
answer to these words, rather than with those 
which belonged to the archaic vb. to WiT, Ger. 
wissen, and are expressed by L. setre and F. savoir, 
to ‘ know by the mind This etymological treat- 
ment of the word, and the uses to which it has 
been put, differs essentially from a logical or philo- 
sophical analysis of the notion of ‘ knowing , and 
the verbal forms and phrases by which this is 
expressed, in which the word ‘ know ’ is taken as 
an existing fact, without reference to the history of 
its uses. 

Know, in its most general sense, has been defined by some 
as ‘ To hold for true or real with assurance and on (what 
is held to be) an adequate obj ective foundation ’. Mr. J ames 
Ward, in Encycl. Brit. XX. 49 s. v. Psychology, assigns to 
the word two main meanings j ’To knmu may mean either to 
perceive or apprehend, or it may mean to understand or com- 
prehend, ..Thus a blind man, who cannot know about light 
in the first sense, may know about light in the second, _ if he 
Studies a treatise on optics.’ Others hold that the primary 
and only proper object of knowing is a fact or facts (as in 
our sense 10), and that all so-called knowing of things 01 
persons resolves itself, upon analysis, into the knowing of 
certain facts about these, as their existence, identity, nature, 
attributes, etc., the particular fact being understood from 
the context, or by a consideration of the kind of fact which 
is usually wanted to be known about the thing or person 
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in questiort. Thus, ‘ Do you know Mr. G. ? ‘ Do you know 
Balliol College?’ have different meanings according to the 
kind of facts about Mr. G. or Balliol College, which are the 
objects of inquiry. 

I. 1 . trmis. To perceive (a thing or person) as 
identical with one perceived before, or of which 
one has a previous notion ; to recognize; to iden- 
tify. Sometimes with again ; also, later, with Jar. 

\Beowulf Meaht 3 u, min wine, mece jecnawan bone 
J)in facder to gefeobte btei. ciooo Gen. xxvii. 12 

ftif min feder me handlaji and me secnaswh Ibid, xxxviii. 
26 Da he 3 a lac gecneow ] axioa in Napier O. E. 
Glosses 76 IVoseuntur, .i. intclleg^mtur, jra beoo cnawene. 
fizoo Ormin 1314 Lamb,.cann cnaweiin swijje wel Hiss 
modern Jsser 3ho blsetehh oiz^o Gen. cj- Ex. 2162 De .x. 
comen ..To losep, and he ne knewen him nogt. « 1300 
Cursor M. 4209 Quen his fader his kirtell kneu Moght na 
gamen him com to gleu. c\i,€o Towneley blysi. 348 

All sone he hym with-drogh,ffro he saw that we hym knogh. 
1560 Daus tr. Sleidane's Cmujtt. 232 This question, .. 
whether that in the life everlasting, we shal know one an 
other. 1634 Sir T. Hcrbcrt Trav. ii After two leagues 
pursuit, they knew her for a Portugall Carrack. 1706 Porn 
Lei, to Wydierley 10 Apr., They would not be chang’d so 
much, but any one would know them for the same at first 
sight. 1724 De Foe Ment. Ca.valier{y%i/E) 26 For four days 
more I knew nobody. 1863 Kingsley Herev}. v. (1877) in, 
I knew you, in spite of your hair, by your eyes. 1867 
Howells Hal. Journ, 63, I wonder how he should have 
known us for Americans? 

b. To recognize or distingviish, or be able to 
distinguish, (one thing) from (another) = OE. 
iocndwan. 

c 137S Cursor M. 6402 (Fairf.) Mony atte . . knawes no5t he 
gode fra h® die- 1406 Hoccleve La male regie 2-^ Now 
can I knowe feeste fro penaunce. 1398 Siiaks. Merry lit, 
III. iii. 44 We’ll teach him to know Turtles from layes. 
1704 Pope Windsor For. 17s Scaice could the Goddess from 
her nymph be known. 1843 Macaulay Mine. D' Arhlay 
Ess. i8fis III. 29s Burney loved his own ait passionately; 
and Johnson just knew the bell of Saint Clement's church 
from the organ. 

c. intr. To distinguish between, rare. 

1864 Lowell Fireside Trav. 3 Let him know between the 
good and evil fruits. 

t 2 . trans. To recognize in some capacity j to 
acknowledge; to admit the claims or authority of. 
= Beknow 3. Obs. 

a 12*3 Leg. Kath. 2066 To him we kenniS & cnaweS to 
lauerd. 1297 R Glouc. (Rolls) 399s Pat bou nelt him iknowe 
{v.r. knowe] ne do bin seruage. 13. , E. E. AlUi. P. C. 319 
W«ez wyl tome, & cum & cnawe me for kyng. 1382 'Wvclif 
1 Thess. V. 12 We preien sou, that je schulen knowe hem 
that trauelen among jou, and .. that je haue hem moie 
haboundantli in charite [1611 and R. K. to know them], 
£1430 Cov. Mysi. (Shaks. Soc.) 169, I .. know the for my 
lorde. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 38 Thinke you that 
they wyll knowe or obey any civil 1 Magistrate? 

+ 3 . a. trans. To acknowledge, confess, own, 
admit : == Aoknow 2, Beknow 2. Obs. 

C1200 Ormin 9818 Ne wollden be?? nohht cnawenn Ne 
jatenn batt wterenn ohht Sinnfulle. a 1300 Cursor M, 
3107 pat we haue misdon we will knau. c 1373 Lay Folks 
Mass Bk. (MS. B.) 51 Lered & lewed bat wil . . knowe to 
god bat bai are llle. 1:1440 Jacob's Well 67 Knowe bi syniie 
to vs, jlfpou be gylty. 1467 Burgh Rec, Aberdeen 2 Dec. 
(Spald. Cl ) I. 27 The said 'Thomas sal . . opynly knaw that 
he has offendit til him. 

fb. rejl. To make confession, confess; also 
with compL, to confess oneself (to be) something. 

a 1223 Leg. Kath. 132 A 1 ha cneowen \v.r. icneowen] ham 
crauant & ouercumen. a 1300 Cursor M. 18488 Loues nu 
vr laueid dright, And knau yow til him o yur plight, c 1373 
Ibid. (Fairf. MS.) 26959 Qua biLvuinli him-self knawes \Cott. 
be-knaus] sal haue mercy. 14. . Masse in Tundale's Vis, 
(1843) 148 Sey ye with hym Co/ifiteor Or ellis in Ynglysch 
thus therfor I know me to God. 1478 Croscombe Church-w. 
Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc,) 7 Comes . . and cnowth hym dettar to 
the Cherch for his servant xx'*. 
f c, intr. (for reJiP) Obs. 

C1200 Trin. Coll. Horn, 71 Kneoweci ure louerd \confi- 
temini doniino], <11330 Cursor M. 184B8 (Gcitt.) Louis nu 
vr lauerd dright, An knau til him of 3u_r plight. 1362 Langl. 
P.Pl B. xt. 273 For he kneuj on be crois & to crist shref hym. 

t d. pass. — b. Const, of, that. = AcKNow 4, 
Beknow 4. Obs. 

c MOO Vices !( Virtues 21 Dat Ic scolde bieti icnawe of 
mine sennes. ci*oo Trin. Coll, Horn. 123 pe man ,. b® beS 
is gultes cnowe. c 1203 Lay. 26433 Jif bu wullc icnawen beo 
bat ArSur is king ouer be. c 1310 Marina 53 in Baddeker 
Alt. Eng. Dichi. 258 He nolde be knowe for no byng bat 
hit wes a mayde jyng. c 1330 Assumb. Virg. 534 (Br. Mus. 
Add. MS,), ?if . . he wille on his last prowe Schryue him & 
hen y-knowe. 

1 4 . trans. To perceive (with the senses). Obs. 

(21330 R. Beunne Chron. IVace (RoWs) j 634 Coryneus ., 
busched bem on arowepat be Frensche moughte bem nought 
knowe. 1398 Trevisa Barih. De P. R. ui. xxi, (1495) 69 The 
sighte knoweth hewe and colour and the taast knoweth 
sauour. a Alexander 63 He saje bam in be hye see 

. .Carrygis comand he knew keruand be ithis, 

H. 5. To be acquainted with (a thing, a place, 
or a person) ; to be familiar with by experience, or 
through information or report {=Y.connattre, Ger. 
kennen). Sometimes, To have such familiarity 
with (something) as gives understanding or insight. 

01173 Lamb. Horn. 137 For hereword to habhene and 
beon iwurcSe5ede fir and neor Ser be beo icnawene beo6. 
ciaos Lay, 4623 Ne bas strond we ne cnoweS J>e we isoht 
habbeS. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. u. 202 He kennede him in 
heore craft and kneu? mony gummes. C1386 Chaucer /’?•<?/. 
240 He knew the Tauernes wel in al the toun. 1483CAXTON 
Pref. Malory's Arthur, Alysaunder the grete, & .. lulyus 
VOL. V. 


Ce7ar.,of whome thystoryes ben wel kno and had. 1598 
SiHKs. Merry IV. ii. ii. 188 You haue been a man long 
kiiowne to me, though 1 had neuer so good means as desire, 
to make my selfe acquainted with you. 1634 Milton Comus 
311, I know each lane, and eveiy alley green, . of this wilde 
Wood. 1710 Addison Tatler No. 192 p 5 A Story that is 
very well known in the North of England. 1800 Med. Jrnl. 
IV. 40a The external use of cold water has been known and 
practised from the earliest periods. 1849 Macaulay Hist. 
Eng. iii, I. 363 Whoever could make himself agreeable to 
the piince, . .might hope to rise in the world ivithout being 
even known by sight to any minister of state. 

b. reJl. To know oneself. 

CI200 Trin. Coll. Horn. 123 b® man cnoweS him seluen 
be b®nche 3 of wu medeme bing® he is shapen. c 1303 
Knowe ]>i self 3, in E. E. P. (1862) 130 Vche cristen creature 
knowen hs'm self ouht, 1484 Canton VEsop ii. Fable 17 
Who that knoweth h>m self lytel he pieyseth hym self. 
1331 Elyot Gov. iii. iii, Pfosce tc ipsum, whiche is in 
englysshe, know thy selfe. 1707 Norris Treat. Humility ii. 
38 iVe say of proud men that they do not understand them- 
selves, or that they ought to be made to know themselves 
better, i860 Pus.r.'v Min. Fi oph. 433 In order to tepent, a 
man must know himself thoroughly. 

c. To have personal expeiience of (something) 
as affecting oneself; to have experienced, met 
with, felt, or undergone. AIsoJ%’. of inanimate 
things. Chiefly in negative forms of expression. 

1390 Gower Conf. I. 7 Justice of lawe tho was holde..The 
citees knewen no debat. 1591 Shaks. Two Gent. i. iii. 16 In 
hauing knowne no trauaile in his youth. 1697 Dryden 
Virg. Georg, ni. 330 Whole Months they ivander, grazing 
as they go ; Nor Folds, nor hospitable Harbour know. 1877 
E. R. CoNDER Bas. Faith iv. 151 ‘He has never known 
trouble': ‘_He knows no fear’, meaning that the person 
spoken of is not familiar Avith these feelings. 1879 R. K. 
Douglas Confucianism iii. 71 Running Avater which knows 
no stagnation. 1896 A. E. Housman Shropshire Lad 1 , And 
lads knew trouble at Knighton When I was a Knighton lad. 

d. To know as, to be familiarly acquainted with 
under the name of ; pass., to be commonly called. 

1887 Co.operaiive News XVIII. 242 The timbers, .are not 
what Is technically knoivn as ‘ blue ’. 

6 . To be personally acquainted with (a peison) ; 
to be familiar or intimate with ; f to become 
acquainted with (pbsi). 

1377 Langl. P. PL B. vi. 222 If Jow fynde any freke pat 
fortune hath appeyred, . . fonde bowsuche to cnowe; Con- 
foite hem with )ii catel. C1386 Chaucer Knt.'s T. 343 Due 
Perotheus loued Avel Arcite And h-idde hyni knowe at 
Thebes year by yere, a 1400 Pistili of Susan 170 Hir 
kinrede, hir co^yns and al jat hire kneive, <tiS48 Hall 
Chron., Hen, VIM 244 [He] curssed the tj'me that ever he 
knewe Doctor Barnes. 1373 Lanehahc Let. i, I am., ac- 
quainted with the most, and well knoen too the best, and 
euery officer glad of my company. 1726 G. Roberts Four 
Vrs. Voy, 313 [He asked] If I tvas acquainted Avith any of 
the Signores of the City? I told him, 1 knewsome of them. 
1892 Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve III. 131 As to knowing 
people, you won't take any trouble at all ! Mod, They aie 
neighbours of outs, but ive do not know them. 

f b. pass. To he known, to be personally ac- 
quainted or on familiar terms with. Obs. 

a 12*3 Juliana 14 Ne ich neuer pat ich wite nes wi 5 him 
icnawen. 1380 Lay Folks Catecle. (Lamb. hlS.) 178 He ivas 
hoinly and knowyn with pis lady. ci4j3RaufCoil3ear 532, 

‘ I am knawin with the (Juene said Sebir Rolland. 1560 
Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 117 b, He was so well knowen 
with the Emperour Solimau. 

t c. intr. Of two persons ; To he (mutually) 
acquainted. ( = F. je coiinaitre.) Obs. 

1606 Shaks. Ant. <)• Ct. u. vi. 86 You, and I haue knowne 
sir. 1611 — Cymb. \. iv. 36 Sir, we haue knowne togither in 
Orleance. 

7. trans. To have carnal acquaintance or sexual 
intercourse with, arch. 

Chiefly a Hebraism Avhich has passed into the mod. langs., 
but found also in Gr. and L. So Ger. erkennen, F. connaitre. 

c 1200 Ormin 2406 5ho. .se33de ; Hu masj piss forpedd ben 
purrh me patt nan weppniaiin ne cnawe ? c 1325 Aletr. Horn. 
38 It was igain the lawe His brother Avif fleysTic to knawe. 
1:1330 R. Brunne Chron, (1810) 153 He stode, & proued it,, 
pat his fader Henry pat ilk Aleyse had knowen. 1382 
Wyclif Gen. iv. t Adam forsothe knewe Eue his ivijf. 3535 
JoYE Apol. Tindale (Arb.) 48 Before she knew (that is) slept 
with hir howsbonde. 1372 Depos. Canterb. Cath. Libr. bk. 18 
If. 166 (MS.) To haue to doo with her, meaning camallye to 
knoAve this deponentes boddye. 1601 Shaks, All's Well v. 
iii. 288 By loue, if euer I knew man, ’twas you, 1603 — 
Meas, for M. v. i. 203 That is Angelo, Who thinkes he 
knowes, that he nere knew my body. C1613 Miodleton 
No wit like a Woman's n. iii, Will you swear here you 
never yet kneiv woman ? 

HI. 8. To have cognizance of (something), 
through observation, inquiry, or information ; to 
be aware or apprised of ( = F. savoir, Ger. wisseti) ; 
f to become cognizant of, learn through informa- 
tion or inquiry, ascertain, find out \pbs.), 
a 1223 Leg. Kath. 463 ?ef pu wult cnawen mi cun, ich am 
kinges dohter. cijSo Will. Palerne syj Jit coupe non by 
no craft knowen hire sore. 136* Langl. P, PI. A ix. 63 
‘'What art pou', quod I ‘that my name knowest?' C137S 
Quon. A ttach. c. 48 § 3 in Skene Reg. Map. 85 h, All hurdes 
and treasures hid vnder the earth . . quhereof the awner is 
not knawin. C142S Lydg, Assembly of Gods 175 He hit 
desyryd to know hys offence. 3331 Elyot Cov. hi. xxvi, 
Galene. .exhorteth them to knowe exactly the accustomed 
diete of their patientes. 1660 Sturmv Maimer's Mag. l. 38 
Hoav to divide a Triangle (whose -Area or Content is known) 
into two Parts. 1706 Pope Let. to Wycherley 10 Apr., Pray 
let me know your mind in this. 3776 Trial of Nundocomar 
23/1 , 1 do not knoAv his age exactly. 3871 Morley Voltaire 
(1886) 10 The free-thinkej [would fain pass] for a person 
with his OAvn orthodoxies if you only kneiv them. 


9. To be conversant with (a body of facts, prin- 
ciples, a method of action, etc.) through instniction, 
study, or practice ; esp. to have practical under- 
standing of (a science, language, profession, etc.) ; 
to have leaint liy study or practical experience ; to 
be veised or skilled in; -pto acquire skill in, to 
learn {pbsi). 

a 14110 PisiillofSu'ian24'^\.\z thei lerne hiiepelawe, Cleer 
Clergye to knaive. c 1400 Lanfranc's Cirriig. 20 Galieiius 
selp, pat it is necessarie a suigian to knowe anotamie. 1598 
Florio Ital, Diet. Ep. Ded., Well to knoAV Italian is a grace 
of all giaces. 1639 Massinger Unnnt. Combat 1. i. Wks. 
(Rtldg.) 27/1 N.ay, if a velvet petticoat move in the front, 
Buff jerkins must to the lear, I knoAV my manners. 1749 
Johnson I.ondon 115 All sciences a fasting M onsieur know s. 
3762 Goldsmith Cit. W. Ixi, To know one profession only, 
is enough for one man to know. 1808 Scott Plnriit, i. viii. 
Each, chosen for an archer good. Knew liun ting-craft by 
lake or u ood. c 1813 M as. Sherwood Stoi les on Catechism 
X. (1873I 83 Kiioiv you not the commandments of Gocl ? 1872 
L. Carroll '1 hrough Looking Class ix. 192 Of course you 
know your ABC. 

b. phr. J'o knotv better {^better thing's), to have 
learnt better from experience; hence, to be more 
prudent or discreet (^than to do something), 

a 1704 L'Estrange (J.), One would have thought 3'ou had 
knoim better things than to expect a kindness from a 
common enemy. 1782 Mad. D’Arblav Let. to S, Crisp 
-Aug., You and I know better than to hum or be hummed in 
that manner. 1872 Punch 24 Feb. 78/2 Some persons Avho 
should know better than to talk nonsense. 1886 Ruski.n 
Prxteriia I. 431 Nothing to blame themselves in, except 
not having knoivui better. 

c. To have learnt by committing to memory; 
more fully, to know by heart’, see Heart sb. 32 . 

1853 PusEY Doctr. Real Piescnce Note S. 602 Sozomen 
mentions a celebrated Ascetic . . who . . knew the Holy 
Scriptures by heart. Mod. To know one's lesson ; to know 
one’s p-irt, as in a play. 

t d. refl. (in later use pass!) To be versed or 
skilled in. (= F. connaifre en.) Obs, 

C1330 R. Brunne Chron. IVace (Rolls) 11064 were 
chanons of clergye, & knewe pern wel in astronoinye. Ibid. 
H198, Y ne knowe me nought in swylk chaffare. C14J0 
Henry Wallace xi. 412 Wallace beheld, quhilk weill in Aveir 
him knew. _ 1630 Lord Banians d- Persees 33 To bee knowne 
onely in his owne busj'nes, and not to enquire after the 
things of the Avorld. 1653 [see Known 2], 

10. To apprehend or comprehend as fact or truth ; 
to have a clear or distinct perception or appre- 
hension of; to understand or comprehend with 
clearness and feeling of certainty. Formerly, some- 
times, fTo get to understand, to find out by 
reasoning. 

When the feeling of certainty is emphasized, know is often 
contrasted Avith believe. 

CI200 Ormin 13624 He cnew hemm alle Avel & alle peSjre 
pohhtess. 1387 Trev ISA (Rolls) III. 217 Menypinges 
beep pat mowe be knoAve by manis kjndeAvytt. 1413 Pilgr. 
Sovile (Caxton 1483) iaa x.Y\iii. 73 Why is it thenne that 
he vseth nought discours of reason to kiiOAve oute the 
trouthe? r6oi Gill Treat. Tiinitie in Sacr. Philos. (1625) 
215, I conclude, that there is nothing Avhich is beleeved, 
but it may also be knowen. 1667 SIilton P. L. ix. 804 
Mature In knoAvledge, as the Gods Avho all things knoAV. 
1744 Berklley Siris § 253 We know a thing Avheii Ave under- 
stand it. 184s Trench Huts. Lect. i, (1834) 16 We must pass 
into, and unite ourselves Avith, that Avhich Ave Avould knoAV, 
before Ave can know it more than in name. 1853 Macaulay 
Hist. Eng, xvii. IV, 56 It seems probable that, .he did not 
knoAv his OAvn mind. 1874 Bl.ackie Self-Cult. 14 Count 
yourself not to knoAv a fact Avhen you know that it took placf^ 
but then only AA’hen you see it as it did take place. 

b. absol. or intr. To have understanding or 
knowledge. 

c 1200 Or.min 13811 J>u cnaAvesst rihht & troAvwesst, 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. x. 464 Suche lewed iottes..pat imparfitly 
here knetve. And eke lyued. 3^1 T. Norton Calvin's Inst, 
III. 277 When memte do Avith minde and vnderstanding con- 
ceyue the knowlege of thing.s, they are thereby sayd {Scire) 
to knoAv. 1660 Sturmy Mariner's Mag. u 22 By Specula- 
tion we know that we may the better know, 383* Tennyson 
Pal. Art xli, Large-broAv’d Verulam, The first of those Avho 
know- 3830 — In Mem, Prol. vi, We have but faith ; Ave 
cannot knoAv; For knowledge is of things Ave see. 1892 
Mrs. H. Ward David Grieve II. 164 A Avord, a look from 
a real artist— from one of the great men who know. 

11. To be cognizant, conscious, or aware of (a 
fact) ; to he informed of, to have learned ; to 
apprehend (with the mind), to understand. With 
various constructions : 

a. with dependent statement, usually introduced 
by that, 

i Formerly sometimes passive, to be known that, in same 
sense. 

[« ipoo Juliana 356 f>ait pu..sylf gecnawe past pis Is so 3 .] 
C1200 Trin. Coil, Horn. 127 po nam_he3erae of mannes lif- 
lode and cnew pat here dedes Averen tuele. a Z4as Cursor M, 
1905 (Trin.) JJenne Avas noe wel I knaAve pat be flood hit Avas 
AvipdraAve, £11470 Henry Wallace m. 27^, I knaw he Avijl 
do mekill for his kyne. 1479 Surtees Myc. (1888) 37 Be it 
knawen to all maner of men to Avhom this present writyng 
coinmys, that Robert Elwalde-.is a trewe Ynglish man. 
1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's Comm. 375 You knowe, howe they 
were both letted by the war . . and - . also by sicknes, 1602 
Shaks. Ham. tv. iii. 69 Till I know 'tis done, How ere my 
happes, myioyeswere ne're begun. 3669 Sratct.v{ Alariner's 
Mag. I. isThe Hollander., knows it right Avell, that there are 
none like English for Courage at Sea. 3702 Addison Medals 
u Wks. 1721 1 . 437 You do not know but it may have its use. 
fulness. 1732 — Sped, No. 415 IT 3 , 1 know there .are Persons 
who look uponsome of these Wonders of Art as Fabulous. *748 
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Richardson Clarissa Wks. 1883 VI. 336, 1 know you will 
expedite au answer. 1849 Macaulay Hist Eng. vi. II. 158 
Tyrconnel threatened to let the king know that the lord 
president had . .described his majesty as a fool. 1878 J. Cooit 
Lcct Orthod. vi, You know that you know that nothing can 
be known ! How do you know that you know? 1879 Harlan 
Eyesighim. 41 It is now known that the increased refraction 
. . is the result of an increase in the convexity of the lens. 
1889 J. K. Jerome TkrtseMen in. a Boat 27s, I know for a 
fact that they ate there. 

b. with dependent question, introduced by ivlw, 
'luhat, ttfhm, where, how, and the like ; as I know 
who did it, I know where he lives. Often ellipt., 
giving lise to siibst., adj., and advb. phrases, as 
I know not who, I know not how, dear knows 
where, etc. 

_ The fact known Is the answer to the que.stion directly or 
indirectly expressed. 

c 1200 Trin. Coll, Horn, 81 Warbi we mlhten cnowen gif 
hit soS were i?at t>u seist. c 1275 Lay. 4621 Ne ciiowe non 
of Jj'S gomes . . in woche londe we beo)? icome. 1387 Thevisa 
Higden (Rolls) I. 47 5 if helle is in myddel of jte er)?e doun 
rijt, me my^te knowe how meny myle is to helle. eisgi 
Chaucer Astro!, 11. § i Rekene and knowe which is the daj' 
of thi monthe. 1406 Hoccleve La male regie 41 Myn 
vnwar yowthe kneew nat what it wroghte. 1531 Elyot 
Gov. 1. xviii, I coulde neuer knowe who founde firste that 
disporte. 1567 Maplet Gr, Forest 28 Othersome. .arise up 
of their owne accord not known how. 1649 Milton Eikon. 
xvii. Wks. (1847) 317/1 Timothy and Titus, and I know not 
whom thir Successors. 1736 Butler Anal. ii. v. Wks. 1874 
I, 211 We do not know what thewhole natural or appointed 
consequences of vice are. 187S Jowett Plato (ed. 2) V. 44 
He who does not know what is true will not know what is 
good. 1892 Mrs. Alexander Mannnon II. 95 Chief manager, 
a millionaire, and I don't know what. 

c. with accusative and infinitive, as I know him 
to be a friend ; also in the corresponding passive, 
as he is known to be friendly. 

The infin. to he is sometimes omitted; its place may be 
taken by as or /or, 

a 1300 Cursor M, 6715 If his lauerd kneu him kene 0 horn 
. . If he sla man or womman, Jjis ox han sal be taght to slan. 
1377 Langl. P, PL B. IV. 164 Who-so wilneth hir to wyf . . 
But he be knowe for a kpke-wolde kut of my nose. £1400 
A/ol, Loll, 29 So knaw bischopis hem to be . . })e more jier 
•souereyns. £2420 Antnrs of Arik. 139, I haue kinges in 
my kyne.knowene for kene. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane’s Comm, 
S3b, He would urge ,, those thinges chiefly, wherewith he 
nawe theyr tnyndes to be moste offended. 1603 Shaks, 
Meas. for M. v. i. 505 You sirha, that knew me for a foole, a 
Coward, 1611 — Cymb, i. i, 76, I will he knowtie your 
Aduocate. 1769 Goldsm. Hist. RomeiffiC) 1 . 263 An enemy 
whom he knew more powerful than himself. iSogJIfed, ’/nil, 
XXI. 479 It would be an insult to common reason to sup- 
pose. .that you would encourage prejudices which you knew 
to exist. 1817 Ld. Ellenborough in Maule < 5 ' Selivyds Rep, 
VI, 316 When he knew himself insolvent. 1891 Sir R. Ball 
in Contemp, Rev, Sept. 440 The stars were known to be 
bodies more or less congenerous with our sun. 

d. The perfect tenses with acc. and inf. have the 
sense, To have had perception or experience of 
something as a contemporary fact. 

Here the infin, io is usually omitted after the active voice 
Itave known them fall), but is retained after the passive 
[.they haeve been knotun to fall], Cf. Hear v, 3. 

1703 Earl Orrery As you Find it i, i, I have known some 
of em_ dog-cheap. 1711 Addlson Spect, No. 29 i* ii, I have 
sometimes known the Performer. . do no more in a Celebrated 
Song, than the Cleik of a Parish Church. 1849 Thackeray 
Petidennis x.\, I never knew a man die of love,., but I have 
known a twelve-stone man go down to nine stone five under 
a disappointed passion. 1830 M'Cdsh Div. Govt, lit. ii. 
(1874) 397 Criminals have been known . , to jest even upon the 
scaffold. 1884 Mrs. H. Ward Miss Bretherton vii, 86, 
I never knew anyone do so much in so short a time, 

e. absol. Often parenthetically, esp. in colloquial 
use, in you know (cUyons^Q'), weknow,do yotthtow. 

, Grammatically the parenthetic clause is often the chief 
sentence, and the fact stated its object ; but it can often be 
taken as = as you know to be the fact. 

(M330 Will, Palerne 1274 He is my lege man lelly bou 
knowes. 1:1385 Chaucer Man of Law’s Prol, 30 Chaucer 
..Hath seyd hem in swich englissh as he kan Of olde tyme 
as knoweth many a man. 1399 H. Buttes Byeis drU 
Dinner A a tv b. Yet Time (you know) is Edax rerwn, 2722 
Addison Sped. No.47Sf s Howcan he help that, you know? 
1798 Jane Austen Northang. Abb,d\. (18^3) 24 Do you know, 
I saw the prettiest hat you can imagine. 1883 Anstey 
Tinted Venus i. 7 Ought I to have cried both my eyes out ? 
You haven't cried out either of yours, you know. 

f. with a word or phrase standing in place of 
a fact referred to. 

e. g. to know it, that, what has been said, the fact, all about 
ii, the existence of the book , the goodness of his heart ( = that 
his heart is good). (This last passes into 8). Not if I know 
it, a colloquial phrase intimating that one will take care not 
to do the thing referred to. 

[ctooo ^wAa««ig43 Ic Sat sylf gecneow to late micles.] 
1386 Rolls of ParlL III. 225/2 Nichol Brembre .. with 
stronge honde, as it is ful knowen . .was chosen Main c 2386 
Chaucer Man of Law's T, 857 The Romayn Emperour 
. . hath by lettres knowe The slaughtre of cristeti folk, c laoo 
Destr. Troy 11721 , 1 haue comynt in this case, knowith hi: 
our-selfe. a 2423 Cursor M. 14949 (Trin.) pese iewes hen, 3e 
it knowen \Coit. Yon lues ar, wel wat see it], c 1489 Caxton 
Sonnes of Ay/non xxvi. 349 Whan the fcyng charlemagn 
knewe the comyng of reynawd. 1360 Daus tr. Sleidane's 
Comm. 277 b, But that time knew 1 none of all this gere. 
1610 Healey St. Aug, Citie of God, Vives Coutm. (1620) 103 
This I think is knowne to all, 1697 Dryden Virg, Georg. 
IL 639 O happy, if he knew his happy State ! 2713 De Foe 
Fa7it. Instruct, i. i. {1841] I. 6 How do we know that he 
dwells there?.. we know it in two ways. 1874 T, Hardy 
Far fr. Madding Crowd (i88g) 32 After that do you think 
I could marry you? Not if I know it. 1891 Mrs. New- 


man Begun in Jest 1. 47 As soon as Dorothy wished it to be 
known, 1892 W. S. Gilbert Motiniebanks 1. 24 Ni. I say— 
don’t lose that. Fie. Not if I know it, 1B97 Hindu Congo 
Arabs 147 Oh, we know' all about Mohara. 

IV. 12. To httrto hoio (formerly also simply 
to know') : to underbland the way, or be able [to do 
something) ; cf. Can lu.l 3 . 

a 2548 Hall CJu on,, Hen. VHI 174 We have so many 
clot hes in our handes, that we knowe not how to utter them, 
1366 W. Adlington tr. Apuleius' Golden Ass ix. xl. (1893) 
1S8 By and by the old woman which knew well to babble, 
began to tell as followeth. i594 Marlowe & Nashe Dido 

I. 11, Abandon fruitless fears. Since Carthage knows to enter- 
tain distress. 1610 Shaks. Temp, 1. ii. 364, 1 know how to 
curse. 1634 Sir T. Herbert Trav. 147^ Not one ..of a 
thousand among them, knowing how to write, a 1763 ShPn- 
stone Elegies lii. 13 He little knew to ward the secret 
wound. 2808 J. Barlow Cohnnb. iii. 307 Tell them we 
know to tread the crimson plain. 2883 Manch. Exam. 
II Nov, 3/2 Told by a lady who knows exactly how to write 
for children. 1893 Bookman June S2/2 Nobody writes moral- 
allegorical tales now, because nobody knows how. 

"b. ellipt, in colloq. phr. All one knozvs, all one 
can ; also advb., to the utmost of one’s ability. 

1872 Ptmch 27 Jan. 40/2 Both men will do all they know, 
and a clinking good contest is expected. 1883 D. C. AIurray 
Hearts II. 2<5 He was not accustomed to he badgered in 
this way, and it cost him all he knew to lestiain his anger. 
1889 Boldbevvood Robbery binder Arms II. ii. 21 A good 
many men tried all they knew to be prepared and have 
a show for it. 1889 R. S. S. Baden-Powell Pigsticking 
173 If they find themselves being pursued .. they will shoot 
round on the instant, and make the tunning ‘all they know' 
back again. 

+ 13. To make known; a. To disclose, reveal, 
manifest ; rejl. to make oneself known ; b. to 
make (a peison) acquainted or (a thing) familiar. 

a 2300 Cursor M. ii6r Caym sagh his sin was knaud, And 
wist pat J)e ertli had scaud. a 2330 Ibid. 3838 (Giitt.) lacob . . 
kneu him par wid may rachel. <11400 Hymn Vitgin iii. in 
Warton Hist, Eng. Poetry x. (1840) II. 109 Heil reson of 
al rihtwysnesse, To vche a caityf comfort to know e. c 1400 
Rom. Rose 6090 For certeyn, they wolde hate me, If ever 
I knewe hir cruelte. a 1400-30 Alexander 2872 (Ashm.) He 
knew his kni3tis pat cas. 2422 tr. Secreta Secret,, Priv. Priv. 
143 Of falsnes and vntrowth he shal be Proclamyd and 
knowe. a 2430 Knt. de la Tour (186B) no Whanne this was 
opened, know, and tolde thorughe the kingges court, 

14. In biblical language, used to render Heb. i'-i’ 
in various inferential senses: To take notice of, 
regard, care for ; to look after, guard, protect ; to 
regard with approval, approve. 

1382 Wyclif Ps. i. 6 For the Lord hath knowe the weie of 
the ri5twise. 2335 Coverdale Ps, xxxi, 7 Thou hast con- 
sidred my trouble, thou hast knowne my soule in aduersite. 
1622 Bible Gen. xxxix. 6 And he left all that he had, in 
loseph’s hand; and he knew not ought he had, saue the 
biead which he did eate, 2662 South Sernt. (1S23) I. 77 
To know, in scripture language, is to approve ; and so, not 
to know, is to reject and condemn. 

16. Used (chiefly in sense 8 ) in various colloq. 
and slang phrases expressing sagacity, cunning, or 
‘knowledge of the world’, as to know what's what, 
io know a thing or two, to know the time of day, etc. 

01320 Vox Populi 373 in Hazl. E. P. P. III. 281, I knowe 
not whates a clocke. 2546 J. Heywood Prov., He knew 
which way the winde blew, a 2353 Udall Royster D. i. ii. 
(Arb.) 17 Mary, nowe I see you know what is what. 1562 

J. Heywood Prav. <5- Epigr. (1867) 71, I know on which 
syde my bread is buttied. 1631 Powell Tom All Trades 
17 1 He knowes how many dayes goe to theweeke. 2663 
Butler Hud. i. i. 149 He knew what's what, and that's as 
high As metaphysick wit can fly. 1792 Holcroft Road to 
Ruin (Farmer), You know a thing or two, Mr. Selby. 1817 
Scott Search after Happiness xviii, She loved a book, and 
knew a thing or two. 1867 All Year Round 13 July 36 
(ibid.) The tramp who knows bis way about knows what to 
do. 2882 Sala Anter. Revis. (1885) 54 The foreigner who 
does not ‘ know the ropes ’ — that is to say, who is crassly 
ignorant. 

V. With prepositions. 

(For other constructions in which the vb. and prep, had 
their ordinary independent meanings, see the simple senses.) 

16. Know about — . To have information about. 
Often used to express a knowledge of externals, as 
opposed to real understanding or actual acquaint- 
ance. 

1834 Kingsley Alexandria ii. 50 It is better to know one 
thing than to know about ten thousand things. 1876 J. P. 
Norris Rudim. Theol. i. iv. 70 Knowing God is an infinitely 
better thing than knowing about God. 

+17. Know for — . Tobe aware of. Obs.rare~'^. 
2397 Shaks. iHen,IV,\,\\.C He might haue moiediseases 
than he knew for. 

18. Know of — . + a. In various obsolete senses : 
To be or become assured of, to have or obtain 
information about or experience of, etc, Obs. 
c 1400 Destr. Tr<^ 354 pe pepull. . Haden . . wilfulde desyre 
To knowe of pere comyng and the cause wete. Ibid, 20862 
Pantasilia. ,purpost..The grekestogreue. .And of maidyns 
might make horn to know, c 2^ Anturs of Arth, xix, 
Certis or thay hethun fare, Thay knaue of mekil care. 

b. To be cognizant of (something as existing, 
an event as having occurred); +to become cog- 
nizant of {ohsl). 

2390 Gower Conf 1. 192 Therto we be swore, That non bot 
only thou and we Schal knowen of this pri vete. 1373 B aret 
Alv, ToRdr.iKnowinij then of no other Dictionarie to belpe 
vs,_but Sir Thomas Eliots Librarie. 2397 Shaks. ^Hen.JV, 
n. iv. 29 Sir lohn must not know of It. a ifci Boyle (J.), 
There is but one mineral body that we know of) heavier than 
common quicksilver. 1828 Cruise Digest (ed. 2) IV. 40 He 


knew of no case w'here an agreement, though all written 
uith the party's own h.ancl, kid been held sufficient, unless 
it had been likewise signed by him. 2857 Tkolloee Three 
Cletks i, All the ICnglish world knows, or knows of, that 
branch of Civil Service which is popul.irly called the Weights 
and Measure!,. Mod. I know him, of course; but J do 
not know him. 

e. Colloq. phrases. P/ot that / know of, not so 
far as I know, not to my knowledge. + Not that 
you knozv of, an expression of defiance addressed 
to a person in reference to something he is about 
to do {pbs.), 

2742 Richardson Pamela III. 310 As Mr. E. offer'd 
to take his Hand, he put 'em both behind hint— Not that 
you know of, .Sir ! 1733 Foo 1 e Englishm. in Paris 11. Wks. 
1799 I. 49 May I flatter mj.self that your Ladyship will do 
me the honour of venturing upon the fatigue of another 
minuet this morning with me? Buck, Not that you know 
of, Monsieur. 

+ 19. Know Upon — . To take (judicial) cogni- 
zance of. Sc. Obs. Cf. F, connattre de. 

1457 Sc, Acts fas. II (1814) II. 47/2 The caussis F Jie 
lordis of l>e Sessioiie sail knaw apone. 1609 Skene Reg. 
Maj.iiS{Fo> m BaronCouris c. 81) The Judge may of law, 
gar knaw vpon the dead he ane assise. 

+ Know, sbi^ Obs. In 3 cnaw. [Early ME. 
cnaw, prob, repr. an OE. *iecndw, f. y^e')cndzuan to 
Know : cf. gefeoht, geheald, gesc{e)dd, geweald, 
gewinn, etc. ; also OE. gecnxwe adj. ‘ conscious of, 
acknowledging Acknowledgement, confession ; 
in early ME. phr. (soS) cnawes beon, to acknow- 
ledge truthfully, to confess. Obs. 

a 2223 Leg, Keith. 2078 Beo nu so3 cnawes, gef ich riht 
segge. Ibid. 2041 Beo nu ken & cnawes, of jiat Jat tu isehen 
hauest, a 1225 ’Juliana 54 Set me ant beo so3 cnawes hwer 
weren Jia itaht jiine wichecreftes. c 2230 Hali Meid. 25 Beo 
nu so3 cnawes for to kele Jii lust wiS fulSe of J>i licome ..for 
gode hit is wlateful J>ing, 

KnO'W (a<?“), sb.'i- [f. Know v. A new forma- 
tion.] The fact of knowing; knowledge. Now 
chie^in colloq. phr. in the knozv, in possession of 
information which is not generally known. 

iSgaWYRLEY Arntotie iig What booteth it of Gentries 
brag to boast,. .When we ourselues no wat like practise trow, 
But rest ourselues with this old idle know? 1602 Shaks. 
Ham. v, ii. 44 That 011 the view and know of these Contents 
..He should the bearers put to sodaine death, a 2823 Forby 
Voc, E. An.glia s.v., ‘ Poor fellow ! he has but little know ’. 
2827 Sporting Mag. XXL 42 The mare .. was jockied by 
a raw young lad. .who had not that kind of know about him 
to enable her to win. 1883 Daily Nexus 21 Sept. 2/2 People 
in the ‘know’ are playing with loaded dice. 2885 Times 
19 Mar. 3 To those in the know the spectacle was painful in 
the extreme. 

Know, var. Knowe, knoll ; obs. f. Knee, 
KnO'W-, the vb.-stem in comb, forming adjs. and 
sbs. mostly nonce-words. Know-all, one who 
knows or professes to know everything ; so know- 
it-aU\ know-all-about-it a., having the air of 
knowing all about something; know-every- 
ttingism, pretension to universal knowledge ; 
know-little, a simpleton; know-not-what, an 
indescribable something; + know -thy -master, 
a name given to the sweating sickness; 'j- know- 
worth fl!., worth knowing. Also Know-nothing. 

189s Weslm. Gaz, 29 Nov. 3/1 Nothing must be hidden 
from this Imperial ’‘^Know-All. 2895 OutingiU. S.) XXVII. 
63/1, 1 have no desire to send a young *know-it-all to the 
shop. 1887 Ruskin in Spielrnann Life (1900) 193 Their girls 
have an energetic and business-like ‘ ‘ucnow-all-about-U ' 
kind of prettiness. 2858 G. Stephens Runic Man. I. p. xvii, 
The ignorance and insolence of modern *know-every-tbing- 
ism, that is of modern sciolism. 2632 Wittie tr. Primrose s 
Pop. Err. IV. xliii. 386 The same might he said of some 
*know-littIes that practice Physick. 1877 Furnivall I ntrod. 
Leopold Shaks. p. cxix, Wooden-heads and pert know-Httles, 
we’ve had in plenty, a 1642 SvawniGFragm.Aurea, Sonn. 
ii, I ask no red and white . . Black eyes, or little *know-not- 
whats, in faces, a 2681 Allestree Serm. 297 (L.) Exact 
features, perfect harmony of colours, ..a giaceful presence, 
cheerful air, and all those other know not whats. 2532 in 
ArchsologiaXiXiXNIII. 107 The Swatt called new acquynt- 
ance, alles Stoupe knave and ’''know thy Master, began the 
xxiiij^^of this monethe [June] 1551. 2598 E. Gilpin Skial. 
Ep. xliv, Phrix hath a nose : who doubts what ech man 
knowes? But what hath Phtix^know -worth besides his nose? 

Knowable (nJ"'ab’l), a. {sbl) [f. Know v. + 
-ABLE.] 'That may be known ; capable of being 
apprehended, understood, or ascertained. 

C1449 Pecock Repr. i. viii. 41 Fyndeable and knoweable 
bi mannis resoun, 1632 Gaule Magastrom. 24 Pretending 
and presuming . . to foreknow all things knowable. _ 169* 
Locke Toleration tu. ix. Wks. 1727 II. 417 Who (s it will 
say . . that it is knowable, that any National Religion . js 
that only true Religion ? 2748 Hartley Observ. mani, ni. 
349 Reasoning concerning the knowable Relations of un- 
known things. 2827 Bentham Pari. Ref. Catech. (1818) 26 
The direction taken by the vote is in each instance known 
or_ knowable. 2836 R. A. V kughkvi Mystics (i860) 1. 69^ A 
spiritual art whereby the possible is forsaken for the im- 
possible— the knowable for the unknowable, 1874 L. Stephen 
Hours ill Library (1892) I. viii. 270 An insatiable curiosity 
as to all things knowable and unknowable, 
b. Capable of being recognized. 

1654-66 Earl Orrery Petrthen. (1676) 582 We were hardly 
knowable to each other. 2687 Boyle Martyrd. Theodora 
i. (1703) 20 Not being knowable by his fair Mistress. *737 
Bracken Farriery Impr. (1757) II. 296 Counterfeits . . are 
knowable in a very little time. 1806 W. Taylor in Monthly 
Mag. XXII. 29 The body . . was too much hacked and 
disfigured to be knowable. 
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B. absoL or sb, A knowable thing ; ubually in 
pL knowable things. 

i66i GLANvrLL Van. Do^nu Pref. Bj, I doubt not but the 
opinionativc rebolver, thinks all these easie Knowables. 
1725 Watts Lo^ic i. vi. § i To distinguish well between 
knowables and unknowables. 

Hence Kuowabi'lity, Knowableness, the 
quality of being knowable. 

_ 1660 N. Ingelo BentivoUo 4- Urania i. (1682) 162 God 
is the most Knowable and most Lovely Thing in the world ; 
excess of Knowableness following the Greatness of his 
Essence. 1679 J. Goodman Petuieni Pardoned i. iii. (1713) 
58 Respect is had to the knowledge or knowableness of that 
rule. 1865 Mill Exant. Hamilton ^8 The argument is 
only tenable as against the knowability and the possible 
existence of . . ‘ The Infinite ’ and ' The Absolute '. 1872 

Conteinp. Rev. XX, 828 Not the unknowability, but the 
knowability of his ‘ultimate scientific ideas ’. 1883 A. 

Barratt Phys. Metempiric 172 Without ideas there is no 
perception, no knowableness. 

Knowe, kuow (nau, AV. dial, non, mm), Sc. and 
North. Eng. form of KNOhh, hillock, rising ground. 

1S13 Douglas VEneis vtii. iii. 37 From a hyll or a know 
To tham he callis. <{1583 Montgomerie Flyting 73 Many 
3eald 50W hast thou cald ouer a know. 1719 D’Uhfcy Fills 
(1872) II. 167 Riding over a Knough, I met with a Farmer’s 
Daughter. 1804 J. Gkahame Sabbath 295 He roam'd O'er 
hill and dale, o’er broomyknowe. 1879 E. Waugh Chimney 
Corner 252 (Lancash. dial.) Till I geet at th’ top of a bit of 
a knows. 1893 Stevenson Catriona xkx. 352 The path rose 
and came at last to the head of a knowe. [In E. D. D. from 
the six northern counties of England.] 
b. Comb., as knozue-head, -top. 

15.. Wipe of Aicchteruiuchty xiii, Then up he gat 011 a 
know held, On hir to cry, on hir to schout. 1818 Scott 
Hrt, Midi, xlv, 1 will just show mysell on the knowe-head. 
Ktiowe, -en, pa. pple. of Know v. 

Knower (no»’3i), [f. Know v. + -er i.] One 
who knows (in senses of the vb.). 

1382 WvcLiF Job xvi. 20 Forsothe in heuene is my witness; 
am I knowere of myself in hei3tis'? '*1533 Ld, Berners 
Huon 449 Y“ heste lapidary and knower of stones that was 
in all the world. 1573-83 Abp. Sandys Sernt, (Parker Soc.) 
122, I will not be a knower, but a doer of thy law. i68i 
Temple Mem, iii. Wks. 1731 1 . 334 The pretending Knowers 
among them, . .pretended now to know nothing of it. c 1728 
Earl op Ailesburv Mem, (i8go) 277 An honest man, but 
no knower of men. 1881 P. Brooks Serin. 88 Like the 
knowledge of the rocks or the stars, something quite inde- 
pendent of moral conditions in the knower. 

t b. One who has or takes cognizance, a judge 
(L. copiitoy). Obs. 

c 1374 Chaucer Boeih. iv. pr. iv. too (Camb. MS.) Yif thow 
weere..yset a luge ora knowere of thinges, trowestow hat 
men sholden tormenten hym hat hath don the wrong or elles 
hym hat hath suffred the wrong? 1581 Styward Mart. 
Discipl, I, 65 God is the knower and determiner. 

Knowful, a. dial. [See -ful.] Endowed with 
knowledge, well-informed. Hence Know'fulness. 

1835 Robinson Whitby Gloss, s. v., ‘ He was skilful and 
knowful.’ ‘A knowful kind of a body.' 189X Atkinson 
Lasto/Giant-Killersxif) His canny and knowful counsellor. 
Ibid. 196 If one had knowfulness and experience enough. 
Knowing (nowiq), vhl.sb. [f. KNOWzt, + -iNoh] 
The action or fact denoted by the verb Knoiv. 

+ 1 . Acknowledgement ; recognition. Obs. 
a 1223 .4 ncr. R, 280 Edmod cnowunge of hin owune woc- 
nesse & of hine owune unstrencSe. 1362 Langl. P. PI, A. 

II. 206 Freres. .fetten him hennas; For knowynge of Coiners 
kepteii [i>. coped] him as a Frere. 
i* 2 . Personal acquaintance. Obs. 

Fleshly knowing, carnal knowledge. 
a 1300 Cursor M, 11749 par {lai fand nan o hair knalng, At 
hat pai cuth ask at pair gesting [Fait/. J7er hai fande na 
knawinge of quam haimu3taskegesteninge]. cigSsCHAucEU 
L. G. IV, 2155 Ariadne, Ther as he had a freiid of his 
knowinge. C1430 Hymns Virg. 105 Lets fleischeli know- 
ynge frorn hee be lent Saue oonli bi-twene man & wijf : 
pis is pt sixte comaundement. | 

3 . The action of getting to understand, or fact of 1 

understanding ; mental comprehension of truths or ‘ 
principles; knowledge; f understanding ^ or skill 
in something (obs.). | 

C1330 R. Brunnc C/iron, IVace (Rolls) 166 Geffrey.. made | 
it alle in Latin patclerkes haf now knawyng in. ■i'i.. E.E. ' 
Aliit. P. A. 858 Al-thagh oure corses in clottezclynge, . .We 
thurgh-outly haven cnawyng. 1430-1330 Myrr. our Lady e 
147 The spyryte of knowinge and of pytye. 14B0 Caxtou 
Chron. Eng. i, (1520) 6/ 1 Athlas . .is lykened to here up heven 
on his sholders hycause of his knowynge in sterres. 1638 
A. Fox Wurtd Surg. i. ix. 35 The Knowing of the Medicine 
and of the Disease must go hand in hand. 1874 Blackie 
Self-Cult. 15 He did not mean to assert that mere indis- 
criminate knowing is always good. 1873 Jowett Plata 
(ed. 2) I. 4S1 Knowing is the acquiring and retaining know- 
ledge and not forgetting. 

4 . The fact of being aware or informed of 
any thing ; acquaintance with a thing or fact ; 
cognizance, knowledge; fnotice, intimation (obfl). 
Now chiefly in the phrase, then is no knowing, 
one cannot know, no one can tell. 

<11300 Cursor M. 3495 (Gutt.) A neu king, pat of ioseph 
had na knouyng. c 1386 Cii aucer Sgr.'s T. 293 Deyntees 
mo than been in my kiiowyng. 41400 Destr. Troy izxgp 
When hit come to the knowyng of hir kid_ brother, Poli- 
phemus ptudly preset hir after. C1485 Eigby Myst. in, 
1273, I send hym knowyng of crystes deth. ifiii Speed 
Hist. Gt. Brit, ix, xix. (1623) 929 Without the knowing and 
assent of the Lords. 1794 Mrs. Radcliffe M^si. Udolpho 
xii, 'There is no knowing how young women will act. i8oo | 
Asiat. Amu Reg., Proc. E. Ind, Ha, 60/2 There was no 
knowing what it might lead to. _ i860 Glo. Eliot Mill on 1 
AY. H, ii. There's never any knowing where that’ll end. 1 


f t b. A means whereby to know something ; 
a sign, an indication. Obs. 

41400 Lanfranc's Cirurg. 271 Whaniie pe bowels fallip 
J)oru3 dindimum, he makiji]^ ballok lepir neuerc pe lengere, 
& pis is a good knowinge. 

+ c. Something known, an experience. Obs. 

1605 Shaks. Macb. 11. iv. 4 This sore Night Hath trifled 
former knowings. 

Knoisring (np« is}),ppl. a. [f.KNovv v. + -:ng -.] 

That knows. 

1 . That knows or has knowledge ; conscious ; 
mentally perceptive ; cognitive. 

1649 JeR* Taylor Gt. E.xemp, 11. Sect, x. We believe a story 
which we love ., in which cases our guides are not our 
knowing faculties, but oui_ affections. 1653 H. Vaughan 
Stle.x Sclnt, 11. Qitiikuess iii, Life is a fix’d discerning light, 
A knowing poy, _ 1662 H. More Philos, Writ. Pref. Gen. 
(17m) 16 This Spirit .. being the natural Transcript of that 
which is knowing or perceptive. 1690 Locke Hum. Und. 
IV. X. (1695) 3SS There has been also a knowing Being from 
Eternity. 1863-73 M. Arnold Crlt, A matter Avhich does 

not fall within the scope of our ordinary knowing faculties. 

2 . That has knowledge of truths or facts ; under- 
standing, intelligent, instructed, enlightened, well- 
informed. 

1 o 137s Cursor M. jzgis^ (Fairf.) _Prest agh be skilful soft & 
meke Knawande,ri3twise,loueU in speke. 1483 Cath. Angl, 
j 204/2 Knawynge, scius, scwlus. 1606 Shaks. Ant. Cl. 
iir. iii. 26 He’s very knowing, _ I do perceiu 't. 1648 Boyle 
Scrapju Love xiL (1700) 61 Like rare Musick, which . . the 
knowingst Artists still do highllest value. 1652 Bi>. Hall 
Invis. World 1. § 5 So perfectly knowing ate the angels that 
the very heathen philosophers have styled them by the name 
of Intelligences. 1737 J. Chambeblayne St. Gt. Brit. tt. ii. 
iii. 359 Adults .. are not catechised, when they are found to 
be sufficiently knowing. 1875 Jowett Plato (ed. 2) I. 34 
He is the most knowing of all living men. Ibid. III. 200 
A man who is knowing about horses, 
b. Skilled or versed in something. 

1631 Cleveland Poems 35 To return knowing in the 
Spanish shrug. 1700 Dryden Pref. Fables Wks. (Globe) 
497 Both of them were knowing in astronomy. 1866 Felton 
Anc. %Mod. Gr. I. i.vii. 113 Insuch drugs was Helenknowing. 

f e. Of an act, etc. : Showing knowledge or 
skill. Obs. 

1793 Gouv. Morris in Sparks Life < 5 - Writ. Wks. 1832 II. 
307 Dumouriez ivrites that the retreat was a knowing or 
skilful one. 1827 Scott Jrnl. 3 Feb., There is a very know, 
ing catalogue [of pictures] by Frank Grant himself. 

3 . Of persons, their actions, looks, etc. : Having 
or showing discernment or cunning; shrewd, cun- 
ning, acute, ‘wide-awake’. (Often implying the 
air of possessing information which one does not 
or will not impart.) 

Knovjing one, much used 41750-1820 for a person pro* 
fessing to he well up in the secrets of the turf or other 
sporting matters. 

1503 Act 19 Hen. VII, c. 6 Knowing Thieves and other 
Pickers that steal . . Pewter and Brass 1712 Steele Sped, 
No. 314 If 2 He is the most knowing infant I have yet met 
with, 1749 Whitehall Evening Post No. 537 The Odds 
being very high for Booby, the Knowing Ones were taken 
in. 1818 Sporting Mag. II. 22 The knowing ones tvere per. 
fectly satisfied. 1832 Lytton Eugene A. iv. ii, When I saw 
my master, who was thought the knowingest gentleman 
about court, taken in every day. 1833 Ht. Martinx'au 
Berkeley the Banker i. i, 13 ‘ But he takes out a part by the 
way ’, interrupted Enoch, with a knowing look. 1852 R. S. 
Surtees Sponge's Sp. Tour Ixvi. 371 ‘ I believe you ’, re- 
plied George, with a knowing jerk of his head. 

4 . Showing knowledge of ‘what is what’ in 
fashion, dress, and the like ; stylish, smart. coUoq. 
Obs. or merged in 3. 

1796 J \ne .\usten Sense f( Sens, xix, Many young men . . 
drove about town in very knowing gigs. i8oo_ SIrs. Hervly 
Mourtray Fane. II. 135 Not a knowing man in the room !— 
and, as to the women, — look at their horrid figures ! 18*6 
Disraeli Viv. Grey ni. viii, Colonel Delniington is at Chel- 
tenham, with the. most knowing beaid you can possibly 
conceive. 1837 Mrs. Sherwood Henrji Milner in. iii, 43 
A little foot-boy, dressed in a very knowing costume. 

6. Cognizant, informed, aware. Const, of, in, 
to. ? Ohs. 

1639 Burtods Diary (1828) IV. 480 Every man that lives 
under a law is supposed to be knowing of it. 1664 Sir 
C. Lyttelton in Hatton Corr. (Camden) 37 To them who 
are commonly knowing enough in the affanes of that kind. 
1732 J. Stewart in Scots Mag. (1753) 294/2 It was a pre- 
meditated thing, to which I must have been k nowing. _ 1790 
in Dallas Amer. Lam Rep. I. 24 He was not knowing to 
any corrupt agreement. 1841 Catlin N.fmer, Ind, (1844) 
II. liv. 187 , 1 must be supposed to be knowing to and familiar 
with the whole circumstances. 

Knowingly (nJu-ijjli), adv. [f. prec. -h -LY 2.] 
In a knowing manner; with knowledge ; intelli- 
gently, consciously, intentionally, etc. : see prec. 

1382 Wyclif Wisd. xiii. 5_ Of the mykilnes.se of fairnesse, 
and of creature, knowendeli shal moun the creatour of these 
ben seen. 1435 Misyh Fire of Love 103 He truly [lat 
knawyngly & wilfully fallis in-to }>e Hst [sin], vnauisyd to 
gretter oft-tymes sal fall. 1526 Pilgr. Perf iW. de W. 3531) 

94 b, Wyirully & knowyngly .. to chose .. thynge that 
is of lesse goodnes. 1611 Shaks. Cymb. nr. iii. 46 Did you 
but know the Cittles Vsuries, And felt them knowingly. 
1682 IIubnet Rights Princes Pref. 8, 1 have not knowingly 
left anything unobserved. <11708 Beveridce Thes, Tkcol. 
(1710) 11 . 362 Then perform these duties, ..knowingly. 1827 
Scott Two Drovers ii, A good-looking, smart little man 
upon a pony, most knowingly hogged and cropped, as was 
then the fasmon, x86» Geo. Eliot Silas M. vi, His ej-es 
twinkled knowingly. 1873 Freeman Hist. Ess. Ser, i. viii, I 
a 13 It is not likely that any such feeling was knowingly J 
present to the mind of any man. 1 


Knowingness (nou-lijnes). [f. as prec. + 
-Njsss,] The quality or state of being knowing. 

1 . The quality or state of being intelligent or well- 
informed ; cleverness, cunning, shrewdness, appear- 
ance or air of shrewdness ; affectation of know- 
ing, sciolism. 

1727 B.mlev vol, II, Knowingness, knowledge. 1812 J, H. 
Vaux Flask Diet., A thief who . . affects a knowingness 
in his air and conversation. 1877 T. A. Trollofe Peep belt. 
Sc. at Rome iy. 41 The glossy cylindrical hat . . stuck with 
somewhat cynical knowingness over his left ear. 

2 . The state of being conscious, consciousness. 
rare. 

1839 Carlyle Chartismv. 138 It grows to he the universal 
belief, sole accredited knowiugness. 1841 L. Hunt Seem. 
11864) 28 We are not conscious of the reason : that is tosaj, 
we do not feel it with knowingness, 

1 Knowl. .yir. Also mod. Sc. knool, knule. [Cf. 

LG. hnull, knulle knot, hump, swelling, etc.] 

1 A knob, knot, swelling, excrescence, aitrib. in 
knowl taes, toes with swollen joints. 

1300-20 Dunbar Poems ,x.xviii. 19 That hes vpoun his feit 
a wyrok, Kiiovvll tais, nor mowlis m no degiie. 

Kncwledge (np-Ied^), sb. Forms: (nolih.) 

3- 7 knau-, 4-7 knaw-, (5-6 knawe-) ; (iiiidl. and 
south.) 4-5 knou-, 4- know-, (4-6 knows-, 5-7 
kno-) ; 3-6 -lage, (4-6 -lag, 5-6 -leage, 6 -lange), 

4- 5 -laclie, (4 -lack), -lecite (-Ieoh, 5 -licli(e, 
-lych), 5-7 (8) -lege,'(s -legge); 5 -ledge, (6-8 
-ledg). [ME. (north, dial.) knatdage, in Wyclif 
knowleche. The first element is identical with Know 
sb^, and the stem of Know v. ; for the formation of 
the word and its relation to Knowledge v., see JVbte 
below. The second element was presumably, as 
ill the vb., originally ~leche\ but the earliest cited 
instances (northern, 41300) have already -lage-, 
-lache, -hche, appear in southern Eng. late in the 
14th c. The shortening of 0 in the first syllable 
is phonetically normal; cf. the 1 5-1 7th c. spelling 
knoledge-, (ndu'ledg) used by some, is merely a 
recent analytical pronunciation after knoiv.'] 

Signification. The earliest sense goes with the 
original sense of Knowledge v. But the word 
was app. soon laid hold of to supply a noun of 
action to Know v., for which cnowunge, Knowing, 
was in earlier use, and continued to be used in part. 

I. Senses related to Knowledge v. and early 
uses of Know v. 

fl. Acknowledgement, confession, b. Acknow- 
ledgement or recognition of the position or claims 
(of any one). Obs. 

<11300 Cursor M, 11193 (Cott) To mak kiiaulage [Gdtf, 
knowlage, yv<>(, knowlecnej \sith sum-thing Til sir august, 
jjair ouer-king. Ibid. 12162 (Cott.) Mang bams als barn 
i wit yow spac, To me knaulage \Gbti, Knauleche, Faiif. 
knawlage, Trin, knowleche] nan wald ye tac. Ibid. 27333 
(Cott.) For nakin scam Jiat he ne mak Opine knaulage of all 
his sak. c 1373 Ibid. (Fairf,), Bid him opin knawlage make 
8t lette for na shame to shew his sake. 1491 Act-j Hen, VII, 
c. 18 If the..seid knowledge had never be made. *331-2 
Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § i The maires of the Stapull . . 
might laufully take reconisance or knowledge for dettes. 
<11333 Ld. Burners Huon .xlii. 142 To pay me for aknow- 
lege euery yere .iiii. diams of gold. <115^8 Hall Chron., 
Hen. M///253 b, In knowlege of our superioritie over them. 

1 2 . The fact of recognizing as something known, 
or known about, before ; recognition. To take 
knoivledge of, to recognize. Obs. 

<11330 Cursor M. 4817 (Gott.) To Ioseph sihen pu soght, 

.. Coud pai of him n.a knaulag [Cott. kything] take. 
a 1400 Sir Perc. 1052 Now base Percyvelle . . Spokene with 
his ernes twoo, Bot never one of thoo Took his knawlage. 
c 1480 Hcnryson Test. Cres, 393 Sum had na knawlegc 
Of hir, becaus sho was sa deformait. 1579-80 North 
Plutarch (1676) 337 Demetrius.. stole away secretly, dis- 
guised in a threadbaie cloak.. to keep him from knowledge. 
1600 Holland Livy xxxiv. xx. 865 The Lacetanes, when 
they took knowledge of their armor and colours, ..sallied 
out upon them, 16x1 Bible Ads iy. 13 They tooke know- 
ledge of them, that they had been with lesus. 

‘f* 3 . Legal cognizance; judicial investigatioa or 
inquiry. Chiefly Sc. Obs. 

1398 Ac. Acts Rabt. ///(i8i4) I. aii/a }Je Justice sal ta_k 
knaulage of Jie officeiis how pai gowertie )?aim in pair 
oflicis. 1424 Sc. Aed Jas. /(1814) II. 4/2 Lele men and 
djscret; .. the quhilkis sall byde knawlege befor he king 
gif hai half done thair deuoir. 1472-3 A’n/A Parli-Vl, 3/1 
After suche serches, enquerres, and knoweleche taken and 
bad. 1526 Tindale Acts x.xv. 21 When Paul had appealed 
to be kept vnto the knowledge [so Covebd., Great, R/teiins; 
Wyclif knowynge, Genev. examination, j6ii hearing, R. V. 
decision] off Cesar. 1600 Holland Livy iv. xxvi 156 The 
taking knowledge of such, as pietended to bee freed, .. was 
put offuntlU the war was ended. 1732 Louthian Form of 
Process Scott. 272 And remit them and the Libel, as found 
relevant, to the Knowledge of an Assize. 
t 4 . gen. Cognizance, notice: only in phr. to 
lake knowledge of, to take cognizance or notice of, 
to notice, observe ; in quot 1609, to become aware 
of(cf. 8). Obs. 

1602 Shaks. Ham. u. i. 13 Take you as ’twere some distant 
knowledge of him. 1609 Holland Amtn. Marcell, xxvii. 
ii. 305 When knowledge was taken with e.vceeding great 
sorrow, of this overthrow. 1611 Bistn Ruth ii. 10 \Vhy 
haue I found grace in thine eyes, th.it thou shpuldcst take 
knowledge of me, seeing I am a stranger'? — /r<r. Iviii, 3 

169-2 
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Wherefore haue wee afflicLcd om fcoule, and thou lakcbt no 
knowledge? x6ii B. Jonson Caiiline iv. vi, A state’s anger 
Should not take knowledge either of fools or women. 1623 
J. Robinson Let, 19 Dec. in W. Bradford P lytnouih Plantit- 
iion (1856) 163 So are we glad to take knowledg of it in that 
fullnes we doe. 

II. Senses derived from the verb KnoWj in its 
later uses. 

The fact oy condition of knoioing. 

5 . The fact of knowing a thing, state, etc., or (in 
general sense) a person ; acquaintance; familiarity 
gained by experience. 

« *100 Cursor M. 15931 Coth peti e, ‘ kiiaulnge \Gott. 
cnauTage, Fair/, knawlage] of hiin,had i neuer nan ’. a. 1350 
Ibid. 5061 (Gott.) Mi fadir faris wele, sir, I wat. Kiiaulage 
\Coii, knauing] of joiires haue I nan. 1375 Babbocu 
Bruce i. 337 Knawlage off mouy statis, May quhile_ awaibe 
full mony gatis. 1484 Caxion B'ables of Alfonce i, I herd 
of two marchaunts whiche neuei had sene edie other., but 
they had knowleche eche of the other by theyr letti es. 1533 
CovERDALC 2 Chran. viii. 18 Hiram sent him shippes by his 
seruauntes which had knowlege of the See. i66z J . Davies 
tr. Qlearius' Voy. Auibass. 169 The Antient Geographers 
. .had no knowledge of these Taitart. 177* ytmiits Lett, 
liv. 281 His knowledge of human natuie must he limited 
indeed, i860 Tvnd A lt. G/nc. i. x. 67 Thus expanding my 
knowledge of the glacieis. 

•i* b. absol. in phr. to grow out of (one's) know- 
ledge : to cease to be known, to become unknown 
or unfamiliar. Ohs. 

1378 Lyte Dodocns v. xlill. 167 Albeit it be nowe growen 
out of knowledge, j’et we haue thought it good to describe 
the same.^ 1623 Lisle /Elfric on 0 . Ak 'Pest. Pref. 6 The 
Hebrew it selfe . . grew so out of knowledge among the 
people that they understood not cur Saviours Eli, Eli, 
lammasabactani. 1722 De 1 ’oe Col, Jadi (1840) igg, I was 
grown out of everybody's knowledge, 1734 Foote Knig/iis 
I. (1778) 5/1 Master Timothy is almost groA\-n out of know- 
ledge, Sir Gregory. 1864 D. G. Mitchell Sev. Star. 33 
Now, he must have grown out of my knowledge. 

t6. a. Personal acquaintance, friendship, inti- 
macy. b. Those with whom one is acquainted, 
one’s acquaintances ; = Acquaintance 3. Ohs. 

1388 Wycuf Luke ii. 44 The! . . soujten hynt among hise 
cosyns and his knouleche [1382 knowen] 1389 in En^, Gilds 
(1870) 4 pe brethren and susti en of t>e bretherhede . . shut 
euery 3er..hold to-geder,forto norishe more knowelech and 
louBiafest. C1483 Canton Dialogues And ye mete ony 
That ye know Or that they be of your knowelech [de vosti e 
cognoissccMce], 1309 Br. Fisher Fun. Sertu, C'fess Rich. 
Mond Wks. (1S76) 290 She was bounteous and lyberall to 
euery persone of her ktiowlege 01 aquayntaunce. 1600 
Shahs. A. V, L. i. il. 297, I shall desiie more loue and 
knowledge of you. 

7. Sexual intimacy. Const, of (fwith). Now 
only in carnal knowledge, (archaic and legali) 

<11^3 Cttrsor M. 11056 (Trin.) pe ton was 3onge mayden 
ton, pe toper h.vd knowleche wip mon. C14S0 Merlin 17 
Neuer erthely man hadde I of knowleche. wheiethrough 
I sholde haue childe. 1340 Act 32 Heu. Villi c. 38 § 2 Such 
manages beyng.. consummate with bodily knowlage. 1686 
Col, Rec. Pewisylv, L 176 He was accused of having Car- 
nail Knowledge of his Btother in Law’s women Seivants. 
1883 Whartons Lavi Lev. (ed, 7I 691/1 Rnpc, the carnal 
knowledge of a woman by force against her will. 

8. Acquaintance with a fact; perception, or 
certain information of, a fact or matter ; state of 
being aware or informed; consciousness (of any- 
thing), The object is usually a proposition expressed 
or implied: e. g. the knowledge that a peison is 
poor, knowledge of his poverty, 

C137S Sc,^ Leg. Saints xxvi. [Nycholas) 114 He t[h]ocht to 
wak..for til get knawlag & to se quha It wes helpyl hyme 
sa. 1422 tr, Secreia Secret,, Priv, Priv, 208 By the eeris 
wc haue knowlech of Sovne. a 1348 Hall Chron., Edvi, IV 
200 So that this civill warre should seme to all men, to 
have been -begon \yUhout his assent or knowledge. 1604 
E. G[RiMSrONE] D' Acosta's Hist. Ind. iv, viii, 230 They 
labour in these mines in continuall datkenes and obscuritie, 
without knowledge of day or night, 1723 Pope Odyss, n. 
185 Till big with knowledge of approaching ivoes The prince 
of augurs, Halitherses, rose. 1796 Jane Austcn Pride ^ 
PreJ, ii, Till the evening after the visit was paid she had 
no knowledge of it. 1832 Ht. Martineau Demerara ii. 
16 The knowledge that he might at any hour be called 
upon . . stimulated his studies of his duties. 

b. absol. Acquaintance with facts, range of in- 
formation, ken. Esp. in phrases as to one's know- 
/edge, so far as one is aware; also, as one is aware, 
as onexan testify (in latter sense, also, of one's 
k.^ ; to come to one's knowledge, to become known 
to one. 

1342 N, Udall in Lett, Lit. Men (Camdenl 3 To ray 
knowlege I have not eftsons offended. 1376 Fleming /’ mweyi/. 
Efisi, 103 According to the measure of your knowledge, 
and propoi lion of your policie, c 1392 Marlowe Massacre 
Pansy's, ii, Of my knowledge, in one cloister keep Five 
hundred fat Fr.anciscan friars. <1663 J. Davies tr, Olearius' 
Voy, Arnbass. 168 Who, ..if ever it should come to their 
knowledge, that they had sold any fish. 1820 Examiner 
No. 652. 641/2 A better paid witness . .had never come to 
his knowledge, 1872 E. Peacock Mabel Heron II. i. 17 
What caipe to my knowledge, 

8 . Intellectual acquaintance with, or perception 
of, fact or truth ; clear and certain mental apprehen- 
sion; the fact, state, or condition of understanding, 
t Formerly, also, .the faculty of understanding, 
intelligence, intellect. 

*387 Trevisa Higden (Rolls) HI. 217 God wole fiat meny 
Finges passe Jie raioweleche of man. 1422 tr, Secreia 
Secret,, Priv, Priv, 21s A strongb argument to Shewe. .the 


Sotilte of thy knowleche. 1308 Dunbar I'ua DIarnt 
IVeiitcn 30Q Ay the fule did foi3et, for febilnes of knawlege. 
1393 Q. Eliz. ti. Boeth. pr. v, 115 That is not opinion, but 
an rncluded purenes of the hyest knoledge that is shut in no 
lymites. 1690 Locke Hum. XJnd, iv. i. § 2 Knowledge . . 
seems to me to be nothing but the perception of the con- 
nexion and agreement, or dls.igretment and lepugnmicy of 
any of our ideas. 1748 Hartley Obscrv, Man it. Introd. i 
The Infinite Power, Knowlege, and Goodness of God. 1828 
Whately Logic (1857) 164 note, Knowledge. .implies. .fit m 
belief, ..of what is tiue, ..on sufiiclent grounds. 1836-7 
.Sin W. Hamilton fi/c/a/A. (1859) I. lit. 58 Philosophical know - 
ledge, ..is thus the knowledge of effects as dependent on 
their causes. 1837 Buckle Civiliz. I. v. 246 The knowledge 
on Avhich alt civilization is based, solely consists in an 
acquaintance with the relations uliich things and ideas bear 
to each other and to themselves, 1877 E. R. Conder Ba\. 
ICaiih iv. 193 Knowledge is composed^ of judgments ; the 
criteiia of the judgments composing it being truth and 
certainty'. 

b. o/" (something). Also in//, (now 7 we). 
1398 Trevisa BattJi. De P. R. it. ii. ti495) 27 Mamies 

vnderstondynge & inwytte gadi eth knowlege of some thyngc 
of the knowlege of other thynges. 1477 Earl Rnius 
(Caxton) Dictes 73 Disputing & arguing for to liaue know- 
lech of y“ tiouth of a thing, 1670 A. Roiinns Advent. T. S. 
146 Theydoit by the Knowledges that they haseof Natuie. 
1878 Jevons Fr////. Pol. Leon. iii. 31 Knowledge of nature 
consists, to a great extent, in understanding the causes of 
things. 

c. with//. A menial apprehension; apeiception, 
intuition, or other cognition, rare. 

1563 Homilies 11. Rogation Week 1. (1859) 470 To have a 
knowledge of the power and divinity of uod. 1626 T. FI. 
Cansshi's Holy Crt. 123 To pioceed . . by such knowledges, 
as are common, with brute beastes, and forsake those of men. 
1823 Coleridge Aids Ref. (1848) I. 128 It is the office .. of 
reason, to bring a tinily' into all our conceptions and several 
knowledges. 1836-7 Sir W. Hamilton Meiaph. (1859) 1. 
iii. 57 These two cognitions or knowledges have, accordingly, 
received different names. 1872 Lowell Wks. (1890) IV. 184 
With Dante wisdom is the generalization fiom many several 
knowledges of small account by themselves. 

•fd. Med. Diagnosis: cf. Knowledge zt. 5. Obs. 
1341 R. Copland Gttydon's Quest. Chirnrg. etc. N ij, Is the 
Cyrurgyen bounde to haue the knowledge of the blocle that 
is drawen?..No, hut the beholdynge of the said blode be- 
longeth to Physycy'ens. 1635 Cui.plppeh, etc. River iussc. v. 
292 The Knowledg in general is manifest. ..The Parts send- 
ing have a more difficult Diagnosis or way of Knowledg. 

f e. To come to {one's owii) knozvledge, to recover 
one’s understanding ; to come to one’s senses. Ohs. 

13 . E, E, Aim. P. B. 1702 penne he wayned hym his wyt 
..pat he com to knawlach & kenned hy'm seluen. C1489 
Caxton Blanchardyn xiv. 49 Euyn at these wordes cam the 
prouost tyl his owne knowlege ageyne. 

10 . Acquaintance with a branch of learning, a lan- 
guage, or the like ; theoretical or practical under- 
standing of an art, science, industry, etc. ; f skill 
in or to do something {obs.). (Rately in plural.) 

c 137S Sc. Leg, Saints xl. [Niniaii) 130 pane trawalit he 
besyli, til he in knavlage of clergy ., wes wise Inuch. c 1475 
Rauf Coil^ear 325 The King had greit knawledge the coun- 
trie to ken. *308 Dunbar Tua Mariit Wemcn 455 Folk 
a cury may raiscuke, that knawledge wantis. 1560 Daus tr. 
Sleidane’s Comm. 2ot He had no greate knoweledge in the 
latyn tongue. 1669 Sturmy Mai-ineVs Mag, i. 15 Mariners 
brought up in Practical Knowledge of Navigation at Sea. 
a 1774 Goldsm. Snrv, Exp Philos. (1776) I. 210 Nor were 
the ancients without a gieat knowledge in this art. 1782 
Wolcott (P. Pindar) Ode to R,A,’s iii. Wks. 1812 1. 20 
With scarce more knowledges than these He earns a guinea 
every day with ease. 1841 Lane Arab. Nts. I. 85 A Itnow- 
ledge of all the medical and other sciences. 1831 Illnstr. 
Caial, Gt. Exhib, 1278 This article is . . made by young 
women who have no knowledge of drawing. 

11 . In general sense: 'The fact or condition of 
being instructed, or of having information acquired 
by study or research ; acquaintance with asceitained 
truths, facts, or principles; information acquired 
by study ; learning ; erudition. 

1477 Earl Rivers (Caxton) Dictes 27 Knowlege is better 
than ignoraunce. 1339 W, Cunningham Cosmogr. Classe 46 
Knowledge hath no enemie but ignoraunce. 1396 D alrympl l 
tr. Leslie's Hist, Scot. vm. 71 In gret honour for his erudi- 
tioun and knawledge. 1611 Bible Eccles. i. 18 Hee that in- 
creaseth knowledge increaseth sorrow. 1784 Cowper Tltsk 
vi._ g6 Knowledge is proud that he has learned so much ; 
Wisdom is humble tJiat he knows no more. 1836 Ruskin 
Mod, Paint, III. iv. iii, § 17 The highest knowledge always 
involves a more advanced perception of the fields of the 
unknown. 1870 M. D. Conway Earllm. Pilgr. xviii. 220 
One might say that no kind or amount of human knowledge 
were too much for woman, 

* The object of knowing', that which is known 
or made known. 

1 12 . Information ; intelligence ; notice, intima- 
tion. Obs. 

14x7 Hen. V in Ellis Orig, Lett, Ser. iii. I. 62 We remitte 
hem to haveful declaiacion and verrai knaweleche of you 
in that matere. CX440 Gencrydes 1160 Whan she hadde 
tideng And trew knowlage of Auferius. 1473 Warkw. Chron. 
II He yaff knoleage to his peple that he wulde liolde withe 
the Etle of Warwyke. 1568 Grafton C/iron, II. 327 Fie 
iinediatly sent knowledge into the whole countrie. 1600 
Holland Zfry/ xxvi. xxvi. 603 There hee published and gave 
knowledge, That hee would shape his course from thence 
for Anticyra. 1722 De Foe Plague (1756) 49 Shall give 
knowledge thereof to the Examiner of Health. 

13 . The sum of what is known, 

. *S3 + Starkey Let, in England (1878) p. x, I . . passyd oucr 
in to Italy, whereas I so delytyd in the contemplacyon of 
natural Knolege. 1339 W. Cunningham Cosmogr. Glasse 
142 The proper nature of suche in whose mynde knowe- 
ledge have once huilded her Boure. a i6z8 Preston New 


Covt. (1634) 446 You .. may have abundance of emptie and 
unprofitable knowledge, w ithout Gi.ice. 1667 Milton P. L. 
vn. 126 Knowledge is as food, and needs no less Hei 
Temperance over Appetite, to know In nieastne what the 
mind may well contain. 17S3 Johnson Adventurer No. 85 
■p 7 He is by no means to be aceounted usele.ss or idle who 
h.is stoied his mind with acquiied knowledge. 1823 Dl 
Quincly Lett, to Young Man Wk.s. 1860XJV. 58 All know- 
ledge may be cominodiouslj' distributed into science and 
erudition. 1833 (fzV A) The Penny Cyclopatdia of the Society 
foi the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 1877 E. R. Condlr 
Bus. Faith iv. 139 We speak of knowledge as stored up in 
liooks. But in leality what books contain is not knowledge, 
hut only symbols of knowledge. Mod, Every branch of 
knowledge. 

14 . (with //.) A branch of learning ; a science ; 
an art. (Rately in sing.) 

1381 SiDNLY Apol. Poet) ie (Arb.) 20 Poetrj', . , the . . first 
nurse, whose milk by little and little enabled them to feed 
aftet wni ds of louglier knowledges. 1603 Bacon Adv. Learn. 
II. xvii. § 9 The mathemallLs, w-hieh are the most abstracted 
of knowledges. 1662 J. Ciisndiiu I'an Hchuont's Oriat. 
To Rdi., Many dear fiiiulamental Knowledges and Arts. 
1823 Collridgi, Aids Kcjl. (1848) I. Pref. 19 A Itnid abound- 
ing with men, able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold. 
i860 Marsh Eng. Lang. 28 The superior attractions and 
supposed claims of other knowledges. 

•flS. A sign or mark by which anything is 
known, recognized, or distingnished ; a token. 

1483 Caih. Angl. 204/2 A knawlege, noia,, .specimoi, e.v- 
pe> inioitum, 1323 Lu, Berners Froiss. I. cclxxviii. 416 At 
theyr depaityng they thought to make a knowledge that 
they had ben theie; for they set the subharbes .afyre. _ 1333 
W. Watreman Fat die Faciou. ii. iv. 141 Thei deuised.. 
circumcision, because thei would haue a notable knowledge 
betwene them and other nadons. 

III. 16 . attrib. and Comb., as knowledge element, 
pozver, -tree', knoivledge-ftill, -kindled, -/rtAjCadjs. ; 
knowledge-box, -casket, hmnorous names for 
the head. 

1796 Mod. Gulliver's 7 'rav, 194 His head being differently 
formed to that of others, by producing what had been his 
■“knowledge-box, my woid could not be doubted. 1874 
Burnand My time v. 42 With all these odds and ends, my 
knowledge-box was fairly stored. 1879 Bain Education as 
a Science xii. 402 The work of teaching ’’knowledge elements. 
1879 St. George's Hasp, Rep. IX. 793 In his concise but 
knowledge-full work on the pathology of the ear. 1886 
Lowdll Whs, (1890) VI. ISO There are some pupils who are 
“knowledge-proof, 1398 Rowlands Poems on Passion, 
Christ to IVom, Jerus,, Life's arbour iie.xt, which grace did 
fill J And *know]edge-tree of good and ill. 

1 Note, The origin ofknoiuledge sb, and vb. and the question 
of the onginal relations between the sb. and vb. theniselves, 
are a difficult problem. According to the extant evidence, 
the vb. is exenrplified nearly a century before the sb., and 
is found only in southern Eng., with a form in -lechicn, 
•leche, while the sb., when it appears cispo, is found only in 
northern dialect, and has its earliest form in dage. Thus the 
northern MSS. of have numerous examples 

of thesb. — the earliest known,— but do not use the \b. Late 
in the 14th c., the sb. is found in inidl. and south, (first in 
Wyclif, a northern man), with the forms dacha, deche ! in 
the 15th c. the vb. appears sparingly in the noith, with the 
form dage, dege. If the so. were at first only northern, 
the want of earlier examples may he explained by there 
being no northern literature of the 12th and early 13th c. : 
but this does not account for the app. absence of the sb. 
from southern literature before 'W^'yclif, and leaves the early 
relations between the vb, and sb. very perplexing. It can 
hardly be doubted, in view of the earliest sense of both, that 
they have a common origin ; but what this was it is not 
easy Jo determine. The sb. has no parallel in Eng., nor 
app. in any Teutonic lang. Some have thought it related to 
ONoise derivative sbs. in -leik-r ‘play, exercise, action’, 
e. g. kunnleik-r knowledge. F'he OE, cognate ending was 
ddc, as in mediae wedlock ; but neither the ON, nor OE. 
form could have given an early ME. deche ; this would 
have required an OE. -t£ce, of which there is no trace. If, 
on the other hand, we start from the vb. i)cnawlechien, there 
ate difficulties in explaining the formation of this also, 
It has been proposed to associate it with OE. verbs in 
dzc[e)an, pa. t. lihte, a few of which came down into early 
ME. in dechen, dehte. In OE. these usually go with 
derivative adjs. in die (from an adj. or sb.), to which they 
are supposed to stand somehow in ablaut relation ; e. g. 
ciMte friendly, cddliecan be friendly with, to treat like a 
friend, efcnllc equal, efenlxcati to make equal, imitate, 
niahlic near, neahldcan to draw nigh, appioach, rihtUc 
right, correct, gc)rihtlcecan to make right, correct, sumo> tic 
bummerlike, sumorlxcan to draw near to summer, wtVt/et Itc 
winterly, minterldcan to draw near to winter, etc. Heie 
the ladical part is an adj. or sb. If now early ME. cnavj, 
Know sb.i, ‘ acknowledgement, confession went back to an 
OE. geendw, it is possible that, either immediately by 
analogy, or through an adj. ^gccndmlic — lecndwe^ ‘con- 
scious of, acknowledging’, there was formed a derivative 
vb. *gecndwlxcan ‘ to become conscious of, make acknow- 
ledgement or confession of’, which would give an early 
ME. *i-cnamiechen, dehte. True, these are not the ME. 
forms actually found ; but some variation in the foimation 
of these verbs appears in the instances cited by Sievers [Ags, 
Grant,, ed. 3, § 407, Ann. 17, j 8), including a pa. pple. 
gerihilxced, in the 'West Saxon Past, Care, besidegc«7t^f««A 
while the Rnshw. copy of the Lindisfarne Gloss shows, for 
neahliBcan, a form neoUdia, pa. t. niolicade, nealocode, pa. 
py)\^. gincflicad-, so that, perhaps, the early ME. ijenam- 
lediien, i-cnoulechien, dechede, may be taken as having this 
origin. If this Was so, the verb to knowledge was first 
formed, and the sb. was derived from it, which would al=o 
agree with the extant historical data for the two words, and 
account for the original sense of the sb,] 

'i' KnO'W’ledgex Obs. Forms: 3 cnaw-, 
cnou-, (5 cno'w-), 3-5 (6) knou-, (4 kneu-, 6 
knew (©-), 3-7 know-, (4-5 (6) knowe- , 5-6 kno- 4 
north, 3-7 knaw-, (6 kna-) ; 3 -leolii(en, 3-5 
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-lech©(n, (4-5 -lech, -lich(e, ■lych.(e, -lach(e), 
5-6 -lege, (5 -legh, 6 -lage), 6-7 -ledge, (6 -ledg). 
[Early ME. cnawkchien, in 14th c. knoivleche{n, 
prob. f. cnaw, Know sb?-^ and ultimately from 
cudw-an, know-en, to Know, with a second element 
of obscure origin : see note to prec. A single ex- 
ample of i-cnotilechien in same sense, from gecndw-, 
i-knov}-) is known in the 13th c. Northern instances 
of the vb. are unknown before the r 5th c., and are 
rare at all times. The unstressed ending -leclie, be- 
came by 1400 -lege, whence the later -ledge. (Cf. 
Gnnnidge = Greenwich, Swanage from Swanewic, 
Swanwich.) See also the sb.] 

1 . trans. To own the knowledge of; to confess; 
to recognize or admit as true : = Acknowledge v. i . 

CI230 Hall Meid. 9 ?if ha .. cnawlecheS so3; Ich habhe 
ham to witnesse ha hckeS hunt of hornes. axzifi Lo/song 
in Cott. Horn. 205 A1 his ich i-cnoulechie })e. «i38o St. 
Ambrose tTi in Horstm. Altengl. Leg. (1878) 18 pus j)is> gode 
mon..Knouleched hat al pat was his Was pore mennes at 
heore nede. r<(z8 Sttrlees Misc. (1888) 5 Heknawleged and 
graunted his trespas. 1438 Water/. Arclu in xoth Rep. 

H ist. MSS. Comm. App. v. 3 30 J ohn F ranches . . didd knolech 
hym to ow to William LyncoIK.x. It. of money currant. 
1439 Sc. Acts /as. II, c. 3 (1814) 54 (Jam.) The said princess 
. . knawlegis that quhat thing the said personis did, .. thai 
dide it of gude zele and motife. c 1440 Partonope 3522, 

I knowlech a traytoure am I. a 1450 Kni. dc la T our (i 8681 
37 Thanne she knowleged her misdede. 1483 Cath. Angl. 
205/1 To knawlege, fateri, confiteri [etc.]. 1537 Act 28 
Hen. Vin'vn. Bolton Siat. Irel. (1621) 129 Them that, .doe 
professe and knowledge Christs religion. 1551 Robinson 
tr. More's Utop. Trans!. Ep. (1895! i3 Knowing, and know- 
ledging the barbarous rudenes of my translation. 1582 
Stanyhurst Janets ii. (Arb.) 48 My flight from priNon 
I knowledge. [1660 Stillingfl. Iren. it. viii. § 2 The 
Cleregie . . did knowledge and confesse according to the 
truth, that the Convocations of the same Cleregie hath hen 
and ought to be assembled by the Kings writt.] 

b. absol. or mtr. To make confession or acknow- 
ledgement ; to confess. Const, to (a fault, etc."). 

1382 Wyccif /ohn i. 20 And he knowelechide,and denj’ede 
not, and he knowlechide, For 1 am not Crist. 1393 Langl. 

P. PI. C. VIII. 148 For dedes pat we han don ille, dampned 
sholde we be iieuere Yff we knewelechid and cryde ciist 
per of mercy. ia!i4So Myrc gi6 When thowherest what thow 
hast do, Knowlache w_el a-non ther to. 132^ Tindale Rom. 

X. 10 To knowledge with the mougth maketh a man safe. 

t c. iutr. with to (in biblical versions) : To give 
thanks to, to praise. Obs, 

A literal rendering of L. confiteri of Vulg., repr. Heb. 
yddah, Gr. efopoXeycicrflai. 

tiSz Wycltf Gen. xxlx. 35 Sheconseuyde, and bare a sone, 
and seith, Now I shal knowlech [Cov. geue thankes] to the 
Lord. — Ps. ,\li[i]. 12 Hope I in god, for 5it shal knou- 
lechen to hym. — Matt. xi. 25, 1 kno\yleche to thee, fadlr 
..for thou hast hid these thingis fro wijse [men] and ware 
and hast shewid hem to litil men. 1535 Coverdale Rom. 
xiv, II All tunges shal knowlege vnto God [Wyclif Ech 
tunge schal knowleche to God]. 

2 . imns. To recognize or confess (a peison or 
thing to be something) ; a. with complement, b. 
simply \ To recognize (one) to be what he claims; to 
own the claims or authority of: = Acknowledge 2. 

а. I22S Leg. Hath. 1352 Her we cnawlecheS him so3 godd, 
and godes sune. m3oo Body <4 Soul in Map's Poems 
(Camden) 335 That thou; woldest God knouleche. 1377 
Langl. P. PI. B. xii. 193 He. .knewleched hym gulty. 1382 
Wyclif Luke xii. 8 Ech man which euer schal_ knowleche 
me byforemen, ..mannissone schal knowleche him bifore pe 
aungelis of God. C14S0 Cov. My st. (Shaks. Soc.) 138 Know- 
lyche tbiself ffor a cockewold. 153S Goodly Primer 82 
They knowledge thee to he the Father of an infinite majesty. 
1582 Stanyhurst rEneis in. (Arb.) 89 A Gieeke my self I doe 
knowledge. 1631 Weever Anc. Hun. Mon. 113 Knowledg- 
ing, and affirming, .the same Bishop to be supreme. 1643 
Prynnu Sov. Power Parlt. App. 28 Charles dying, his Sonne 
Charles the eight, was,, reputed and knpwledged King. 

3 . To own as genuine, or of legal force or validity ; 
to own, avow, or assent in legal form to (an act, 
document, etc.), so as to give it validity: = Ac- 
knowledge V. 3 . 

1531-2 Act 23 Hen. VIII, c. 6 § i The cognisor ne the 
cognisee, that did knowledge and_ take the same reconis- 
ances. 1581 Lambarde Eiren. ti. iii. (1588) 136 Assaults .. ] 

do draw after them the foifaitute of a Recognusance, know- 
ledged for the keeping of the Peace. 1594 West 2«fi' Pt. 
Symbol., The said L. M. his ireiies and assignes shall .. do, 
make, knowledge, and suffer, 01 cause to be made, kno wledged 
and suffered al and everie act and acts [etc.]. 1797 Burn's 

Eccl. Law (ed. 6) III. 204 If any ecclesiastical person know- 
ledge a statute merchant or statute staple, or a recognizance 
in the nature of a statute staple. 

4 . rejl. To make oneself known to, or bring 
oneself into acquaintance with a person, b. intr. 
To have carnal knowledge witlu 

czyje, Cursor M. 11056 (Fairf.) The tone was yongmaidyn 
pan The tothir had knowlechid with man [Trin. had know- 
leche wip mon]. a 1425 Ibid. 3838 (Tiin.) lacob . .knowleched 
him [Colt, kythed him, Gott. kneu him] pere wip jachel, 

б. trans. To recognize; in to recognize and 
identify (a disease), to diagnose. 

1541 R, Copland Galyen's Terap. 2 Ciij', It is leful y” 
moste often to knowlege the dysense at the begynnynge, 
and it is necessary that the indication be taken of the sayd 
dysease. a 1618 Sylvester Mayden's Blush 442 Vouch, 
safe mee, . .As in a glasse to see and knowledge Him. 

6. To take legal cognizance of (a cause, etc.). 

1609 Skene Reg. Map. 103 (Form Baron Courts c. 15) Gjf 
it [the judgement] he againe said in the Schiref Couit, it 
sould be kna wledged in the justice Court, 
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Hence f Knowledged///. known, acknow- 
ledged. 

C1450 Bp. Giossetest’s Houscli. Slat, in Babecs Bk. 330 
That they admitteyoureknowlechyd men,familiersfrendyr,, 
and strangers. 

Knowledgeable (np-ledgab’l), a. [f. Know- 
ledge sb. and v, -i- -able.] 
fl. [from the verb] Capable of being peiceived 
or recognized ; recognizable ; noticeable. Obs. 

1607 Topsell Fonr-f. Beasts (1658) 575 Let him but set up 
a stick or staffe, or some such otlier knowledgable mark, in 
the niiddle space betwixt him and the Wolf, and it will scare 
him away. 1619 T. Milles tr. Media's, etc, Treas. Anc. 
<$• Mod. T, 49 They took a branch cut off from a fruite tree, 
which they would cut into diuers peeces, with certaine very 
knowledgable markes made vpon tliem. 

2, [from the sb.] Possessing or showing know- 
ledge or mental capacity; well-informed; intelli- 
gent. colloq. (orig. dial.). 

1831 S. Lover Leg. Irel. 45 ‘ A gintleman like you, that 
ought to be knowledgable’. 1854 Mrs. Gasklll A’hi //i 4 

S. .xxviii, ‘ If yo, sir, or any other knowledgable patient 
man. .says he'll lam me what the words mean . .why, in 
time I may get to see the truth of it ’. 1859 W. H. Gregory 
Egypt II. 17 A very intelligent, knowledgeable man, 
thoroughly understanding the business and the machinery. 
1897 Spectator xh Sept. 367 Inquiiies . .conducted in a careful, 
a leasonable, and a knowledgeable spirit. 

Hence KnowTedgeableness ; Knowledgeably 

adv. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 2t -Aug. 3/1 Many^’s the lady they’ve 
beguiled— there is fifty-six sorts ofPatieiice ascanbeplaj’ed 
with em [cards] on a tea-tray placed knowledgeably on the 
bed, 188S Hlnstr. Land. Hews 6 Mar. 232/3 Feelings of 
sympathy and good-fellowship, which almost took the place 
of ‘kiiowledgeableness’ in art matters. 

Knowledg'ed (npded^d), a. rare. [f. Know- 
ledge sb. + -ED A] Furnished with knowledge. 

_ 1548 Geste Pr. Masse in H. G. Dugdale Life (1840) App. 
i. 71, I am slenderly knowledged in Scripture matters. 1595 
ti, Saviolo's Practise Nja, Is it possible that he which 
iieuer saw the wanes can be better knowledged than he 
which hath spent his life wholye therein? 1864 Times 
10 Oct. 7/4 He ib turned out . . a schoolboy knowledged up 
to the highest maik the material and the system of mental- 
facture would admit. 

Knowledgeless, a. [f. as jorec. -h -LESS.] 
Devoid of knowledge, ignorant. 

1856 R, A. Vaughan Mystics (i860) I, vi. v. 196 He will., 
hid you be knowledgeless, desireless, motionless. 1900 F.W. 
Bullen With Christ at Sea W, loi So helpless, so utterly 
knowledgeless, .is the new born Christian. 

Knowledgement. [f. Knowledge v. + 

■NENT.] 

fl. Formal acknowledgement; legal cognizance. 
ax6zs Sir H. Finch Xazo (1636) 260 Nowrit shall be abated 
by knowledgement of villenage. 1628 Coke OuLitt. 158 b, 
Cognitio is knowledge, or knowledgement, or opinion, and 
recognition is a serious acknowledgement or opinion vpon 
such matters of fact as they shall haue in charge, and there, 
upon the lurors are called Recogniiores assises. 1641 Cases 
0/ Treason In Hurl, Misc. (Malliam) V. 27 [These justices] 
do take knowledgement of all fines. 

2, Knowledge, cognizance, arch. 

1650 Hubbert Pill Formality 153 They can look no 
further then after the things of this world : their knowledg. 
ment is bounded here. 1889 R. S. Ferguson (TarAj/eix. 158 
No record has come to our knowledgment of the reception 
this letter met with. 

tKnowledger. Obs. Tn4-lecliour,-lecliere. 
[f. Knowledges. -i--eii 1 (earlier - oub: see -EH.1 2).] 
One who acknowledges or confesses. 

13.. Propr. Sane/ (Vernon MS.) in Herrlg's Archly 
LXXXI. io6/ir6 pat is hat God, vr saueour, hat 5af so to his 
knowelechour. 1382 Wyclif .£'cc//w. xx. i Hou good.. to 
not forbeden the knoulechere in orisouu. 

t KnowTedging, vbl. sb. Obs. [f. Know- 
ledge V. -F -ING J-.] 

1. The action of the vh. Knowledge ; acknow- 
ledgement, confession ; formal acknowledgement ; 
also (rendering L. confessio of Vnlg.), Thanks- 
giving, praise. 

a 1225 Leg, Kath. 1388 Ihe cnawlechinge of his kinewutSe 
Home. C1330 R. Brunnu Chron, IPace (Rolls) 10778 Know- 
lechyng til hym hey bed. C1380 Wyclif ]Vks, (1880) 327 
Confession generaly is knowlechynge made wih wille. 13B2 
— Ps. cxlviii. 14 The knouleching of hym vpon heuene and 
erthe. 1523 Lu. Burners Froiss. I, cc.xii. 259 The kynges 
of Englande ..shall . . bolde all the forenamed countreys . ■ 
without any knowledgynge of any souerayntie, obeysaunce 
. . or subiection . . to the crowne of Fraunce. 1539 Tonstall 
Sernt. Palm Snnd. (1823) 48 Peter,, .the fyrst that with his 
inouthe vttered that confessyon and knowlegynge by which 
all Christen men must be saued. 1594 IVest and Pi. Symbol. 

§ 59 At the knowledging of every fine, if the Justice., do not 
know the cognisors, it is requisite that some other credible 
person.. be present. 

2. The action, condition, or faculty of knowing; 
= Knowledge sb. ; understanding, cognition, 
cognizance, notice, recognition, acquaintance, etc. 

_ a 1225 Ancr, R. 92 God wule . . 3iuen ou liht . . him uqrto 
iseonne & icnowen ; & huruk h® cnoulecbunge, ouer alle hing 
him luuien. 1:1330 Spec. Gy Warw. 725 What mannes soule 
. . purw dedli siiine ifiled is, His knowelaching is al gon. 
« 1425 Cursor M, 15931 (Trin.) Petur seide knowlechyng of 
him had I neuer none. CX430 Syr Gener. (Roxb.) 6896 On 
his finger she knew the ring, Of him had shee noo know- 
leching. c 1450 Lonelich Grail xliii. 155 Was neuere Child 
In womniannes body with-Owten mannes knowlechinge. 
1470-85 IVIalory A rPiur xix. i, They bare . , no maner of 
knoulecliyngc of theirownearmes but playnewhytesheldes. 
Ibid, x.Y. xiv, Ye shall, .lete hym haue knowlechynge that.. 


[ I my self shall brynge my lady Quene Gueneuer vnto hym. 

1500-20 Dunbir Poems l.xv. 18 5e clarkis.. Fullest of science 
j and of knawlegeing. 1509 Hawes Conv. Swearers 3 How 
sholde we nowe haue ony knowledgynge Of thynges past 
but by theyr endytynge. 1560 Rolland Crt, Venus iv. 154 
Traistant richtweill be perfite knawlegine, 5e will notthoill. 

3 . Meaning, signification. rare~^. 

, 1387-8 T. UsK Test, Love Prol. (Skeatl 1. 29 Many termes 
ther ben in Englysbe [oF] whiche viineth w e iSnglishe men 
connen declare the knowleginge. 

Knowman, perverted form of Gnomon. 

Known (noun), ppl. a. (sb.) [pa. pple. of 
Know zt.] 

1 1 . Become an object of knowledge ; apprehended 

j mentally, learned; familiar; often, in pregnant 
I sense, familiar to all, generally known or recognized. 

I a 1300 Cursor M, 15895 A knaun freind he had j?are-in, in 
he did him late. 1495 Trevisa's Barth, De P. R, xiii. i. 
(\V. de W.) 440 There is noo ryuer but he sprirngeth of some 
Welle knowen or vnknowen. 1513 More in Grafton Chron. 
(1568) II. 789 Those that by their favors more resembled 
other knowen men then him. 1622 S. Ward Life of Faith 
in Death Serin. (1862) 53 Death is the knownest and un- 
knownest thing in the world. 1647-8 Cottlrell Davila's 
Hist. Fr, (1678) eqMen of known courage. 1673 Penn 
T he Chr, a Quaker iii. Wks. (1 726) 525 Paul . . is very express 
in that known Passage to the Romans, a 1704 T. Brow'n 
Sat. French ATzVr^Wks. 1730 I. 59 Thou mak’st me swear, 
that am a known _Non-juror. i860 Tyndall Glac. ii. iii. 
241 All known bodies possess more or less of this molecular 
motion, 1881 Jowett Thucyd. I. 116 Some man of known 
ability and high reputation. 

b. 2'he known, that which is known ; that which 
is objective in knowledge ; the totality of known 
things. 

1863 E, V, Neale Anal, Th. S, Nat. 142 The condition 
of clear thought upon metaphysical subjects, is the separa- 
tion of the two elements of knowledge, the knowing and the 
known. 1884 F. Harrison in ig^A Cent, Mar. 502 Know- 
ledge is of course wholly within the sphere of the Known. 

f 2 . Possessed of knowledge ; acquainted with 
something; learned or skilled in\ informed or 
aware op. Known mtn^ a name assumed by the 
Lollards. Obs. 

c 1449 Pecock Repr, 53 Thei besien hem silf forto leerne 
& knowe the Bible,.. thei..clepen hem silf knowun men 
as thou; alle othere than hem ben unknowun. 1563 Foxe 
A. <5- M, (1583) 820 After the great abjuration aforesayd, 
which was viider William Smith Bishop of Liticolne : they 
were noted and termed among themselues by the name of 
knowne men, or iust fast men, 1655 Fuller Ch, Hist, v. 
ii. § 42 The two Lord chief Justices weie in the same 
Treason (whose Education made them mote known in the 
Laws of the Laud). 

B. absol. or as sb. 

fl. With/ojj. Grt/'. One’s acquaintance. Obs. 

a 1325 Prose Ps. l.v.\.xvii[i]. 8 Thou madest my knowen fer 
fram me. 1382 Wyclif Luke ii. 44 Thei .. soujten him a 
mong his cosyns and knowen [1388 his knouleche], 

2. A well-known person, colloq. 

183s Court Mag. VI. 47/1 It is chiefly from among this 
latter band of Small Knowns that we shall take the liberty 
of drawing the Sketches'. 

Hence f Knownly adz/., in a known manner. 

<11643 Ld, Falkland Infallibility (1646) 194 Lawes, .. to 
he obeyed, unless they should be publiquely and knownely 
found contrary to a greater authority. 

f Knowness. Obs. rartr^. In 3 cnownesse. 
[? f. Know sb.'^, or stem of Know v., + -ness.] 
Acknowledgement. 

CI20O Trin. Coll. IIo/zc. 25 Pu seist fiat on gode bileuest, 
and dost cnowiiesse jiat he is pi louerd. 

Know-nothing (ndu-n» jiiq), sb. and a. [f. 
Know v. + Nothing; cf. Do-noxhing.] 

A. sh, 1 . a. One who knows nothing, a very 
ignorant person, an ignoramus, b. One who holds 
that nothing can be known, an agnostic. 

1839 J. Rogers Antipopopr. 140 Knownothing appears a 
desiiable word to signify one very ignorant. 1871 R. H. 
HunoN Ess. (1877) I. 24 The know-nothings really feel to- 
wards God as if they knew something of Him. 1875 Jowett 
Plato (ed. 2) II. 443 Socrates is represented in the character 
of a knoiY-nothing. 

2 . A member of a political party in the United 
States, called also the American party, prominent 
during the years 1853-56; so named because, 
having been originally organized as a secret society, 
its members, to preserve this character, professed to 
outsiders complete ignorance regarding it. 

The chief principle of the party was that none but native 
citizens should be permitted to share in the government. It 
disappeared about 1859. 

1856 Olmsted Slave States 15 Washington is, at this time, 
governed by the Know Nothings. 1878 N. Anter, Rev. 
eXXVI. 22 In the campaign of 1855 .. the Know-nothings 
carried the state again by a large majority, 1884 T. W. 
Barnes Mem. I'hurltmt Weed 224 (Cent.) If a member of the 
order was asked about its practices or purposes, he answered 
that he knew nothing about them, and ‘Americans', for that 
reason, soon came to be called Know Nothings. 

B, aitrib, or adj. 

1 . a. That knows nothing; grossly ignSrant. 
b. That holds that nothing can be known ; agnostic. 

<11825 FoRBvFbf. E. AnMa%,v,, A poor know-nothing 
Creature 1 1837 Marryat Dog-Fiend xx, I’m .. a know- 
nothing ninny. 1858 Gen. P. Thompson Audi Ait, I. xxx. 
116 The know-nothing or deceptive government at home. 
x86o Emerson Ca/td. Lift vi. ti86i) 121 Here are know- 
nothing religions, or churches that proscribe In tcllect, 1^7 
Dublin Rev, Apr. 334 A rationalistic and know-nothing 
philosophy. 
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ENUCKLE-BONE. 


2. Of or pertaining to the American Know- 
nothings ; see A. 2 . 

1856 Olmsted Siava Siaies 172 The Richmond IVhig; — 
the leading Know-nothingnewspaperin the Southern States. 
187s IV, Amcr. Rev, CXX. 394 The great Know-Nothing 
movement. 1885 Lalok & Mason tr. Von Holst’s Const. 
Hist. U. S. ii6 One-half of the Know Nothing programme 
was unacceptable to the South. 

Know'>no:thingism. [f. prec. -i- -isii.J 

1. The profession of knowing nothing, the practice 
of wilfiii ignorance; the doctrine of agnostics, 
agnosticism. 

i8fi6 Rcadcf 15 Dec. 1007 He must have long felt that the 
ignorance which is sedulously kept up of practical physi- 
ology adequately reflects the ‘ knownothingism ' of middle- 
class Englishmen. 1871 R. H. Hutton Ess. I. 27 A soit of 
knownothingism, or Agnosticism, or belief in an unknown 
and unknowable God. i88r Standard 7 Feh., The age is 
..face to face, .with Agnosticism or Know-nothingism. 

2. The political doctiine of the American Know- 
nothings; see Know-nothing A. 2 . 

rz i860 New York Times (Bartlett Anier.'^, The Know- 
Nothings have had their day. ..The earth hath bubbles, 
and Know-Nothingism was one of them. 1885 Laloe S: 
Mason p. Von Holst's Const. Hist, U. A’. 11a Know- 
Nothingismhad veiy ardent partisans in the southern states. 

Kno'W"-no:thingness. [f. ns prec. + -ness.] 
The state or quality of knowing nothing; complete 
ignorance. 

1884 N, ^ Q. 21 June 493/r Jo. .scandalized by his dis- 
tressing know-nothingness the coroner and jury at the in- 
quest . .pn Bleak Home. 1899 Chanib. Jrnl, II. 92/1 One 
meets with more of this curious, half-reticent know-nothing- 
ness, real or assumed. 

Euowperts. Sc. A local name of the Crow- 
berry, Einpetrim nigmni. 

■ 1863 Phyiologist New Ser. VI. 474 Euipeirnni nigrum 
(Crowberry), ‘ Kiiowperts’. 1886 G. Macdonald What's 
Mines Mine, Heather, ling, blueberries, knowperts, and 
cranberries. 

Enoxvillite (np-ksvilait). Mm. [Named 
from Knoxville in California, wliere found : see 
-iteC] Hydrous sulphate of chromium, iron, 
ami aluminium, of a greenish-yellow colour. 
i88g G. F. Becker in Geol, Surv. U, S. Monogr. XIII. 343. 
Knub (n»b), sb. Now dial, or techn. Also 6 
knubbe, 7 knubb. See also Nub. [Early mod.E. 
= LG. hiubbe, MLG. hiubbe, hnohhe, knot, knob, 
protuberance, lump, etc., Da. kmib block, log, 
stump ; see Knob.] 

1 . A small lump, a protuberance ; esp. a small 
swelling on the body, a boil ; = Knob sb, i, i b. 

1570 Levins Manip. 181/31 Knubbe, brttscum, callum, 
1575 Turderv. Faulconrie 344 If a hawkes feete be but 
swolne and have not any Knubs in the ball of the foote. 
1601 Holland Pliny II, 434 Frogs . . with two knubs bear- 
ing out in their front like horns, /bid. 196 The same juice. . 
healeth the clifts and swelling knubs in the fundament. i66z 
R. Mathew Vnl. Alch, 137 A Woman far gone in a Scurvie, 

. .ful of spots and knubs as big as French Nuts about her 
body. itiSzs Forbv Voc, E, Anglia, Kutib, a knob. 1897 
F. T. Bullen Cruise ‘ Cachalot ' 178 , 1 came butt up against 
something solid, the feel of which gathered all my scattered 
wits into a compact knub of dread. 

1 2. A stag of the second year, a knobber. Obs. 
1617 Assheton JVh/. (Chetham Soc.) 61 A knubb was killed 
and a calf. _ 

3 . The innermost wrapping of the chrysalis in 
a silk cocoon : usually Nub. 

181Z J. Smyth Pract. of Customs (1821! 2r4 Husks and 
Knubs are the refuse, which is thrown aside by the windster, 
during the process of winding the Silk from the cocoons. 
1838 SiMWONDS Diet. Tiade s. v., A large quantity is im- 
ported under the names of ‘ knubs and husks ’ which is 
carded and spun up into various common silk stuffs. 
tKnub, dial. Obs, [Kindred in origin to 
Knab vX\ 

1 . irans. To bite gentljyr, nibble. 

a tflgz Brome City Wit w. i.Wks. 1873 1 . 344 As you have 
beheld two Horses knubbing one another; Kame, Ka thee. 

2 . To beat; to strike with the knuckle. AIsoNhb. 

17ZI, i8z8 [see Knudble v.]. 

Xllll*'bbed, a. [f. Knub sb. + -ed 2 ] 

Having ‘knubs’, or of the nature of a ‘knub’; 
knobbed. 

1563 Golding Ovid’s Met. vii. (1593I 173 If of Cornell tree, 
It would be full of knuhbed knots. 

t Knubble, sb. dial. Obs. [dim. of Knub sb. = 
LG. kmibbel, dim. of kmibbe : see also Nubble.] 
= Knobble sb. ; in quot., a knuckle. 

1671 Skinner Etym. Ling, AngL, Knubble, knub, Nodus 
scu Condylus digiti, 

Knubble (nwb’l), v. dial, [dim. and freq. of 
Knub v. : see also Nobble,] = Knobble v. a : 
see quots. 

17*1 Bailev, To Knub, Knuble, to beat with the Fist or 
Knuckles. 1783 Morkll Ainsworth's Lat. Diet, i, I'o 
knubble, Pugnis contundere. a 1823 F oebv Voc. E. A nglia, 
Knubble, to handle clumsily; using thumbs and knuckles, 
as in kneading dough. 1828 Webster, Knub, knubhlo, to 
beat ; to strike withlhe knuckle. {Not itsed.l 

Knubbly (no-bli), a. dial. [f. Knubble sb. 4- 
-T.] Tull of or covered with * knubbles’ or small 
knobs ; more usually Nubbly. 

i8^ Mayhew Upp, Rhine i. § z (i86o) 35 A queer-looking 
knubbly little angel, i860 All 'Year Round No. 42. 363 
JJp and down the knubbly street. 1883 Gd. Words Nov. 
711/2 The grand old gnarled knubbly beech. 


Kixubby (nts'bi), a. [f. Knub -j- -Y.] lull , 
of ‘ knubs or of the form of a ‘ knub ’. _ I 

i88z Standard 14 Dec. s/s [Jamaica], On the othei side of | 
the . , bamboo fence rise . . ‘ knubby cabbages with then 
bullet heads. 

Kuublet (nt;'blet). [dim. of Knub sb . : see 
-let.] A small knub or lump. I 

1884 Pall Mall G. 27 Aug. 1/2 Putting knubleis of ice 
into my coffee. 

Knucche, ME. form of Knitch, bundle. 
Knuckle (nyk’l), sb. Forms : 4 knokel, 5 -il, 
■yl(le, 6 -ulle, knoc(c)le, knockel, nuckul, 
6-7 (9 dial.') knockle, 7 knucle, 8 mickle ; 6- 
knuckle. [ME. knokel = OFris. knok{e)le, MDu. 
knokel (Du. kneukcl), MLG. knokel (LG. kimkkel j, 
MHG. knuchel, knucJiel (G. knockel) ; app. dim. of 
a word for ‘ bone ’ which appears as MLG. knoke 
(Du. knook, knok), MHG. knoche (G. knochen).'] 
fl. The end of a bone at a joint, which forms 
a more or less rounded protuberance W'hen the 
joint is bent, as in the knee, elbow, and vertebral 
joints. Obs. 

f 137s Rel. Ant. I. 190 Bynethe the knokely.s of the fete 
Wyth two weynis thow my3t mete. C142S Voc, in Wr.- 
Wulcker 636/ro Hie nodus, knokylle. 1565 Golding Quid' s 
Met. I. (1593) 24 With wearie knockles on thy brim she 
kneeled sadly downe. 1594 T. B. La Primdud, Fr. Acad. 

11. 42 The backebone . . consisteth of manie bones, . . which 
are called the knuckles or turning ioyntes of the backebone. 
1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts (1658) 359 His [a lion’s] neck 
very stifle, because it consisteth but of one bone without 
joynts, .. There are no knuckles or tuining joyats in it 
called Spondyli, and'therefoie he cannot look backward. 
1658 A. Fox Wurtd Surg. ii. xxv. 152 Sometimes the 
Elbows-Knockle is broken. 

2 . Spec. The bone at a finger-joint, which forms 
a rounded protuberance when the hand is shut; 
esp. applied to those at the roots of the fingers. 
(Sometimes in sing, for collective plural.) 

e 1440 Promp. Parv. 280/1 Knokyl of an honde . . , condilus. 
1519 Horman Vulg, 2S b, In euery fynger be .iii. ioyntes, 
and as many knokulles : sane in the thome, that hath but ij. 
1580 Hollydand Treas. Fr. Tong, Condyle, the roundenesse 
or knots in the knee, anckle, elbow, and knuckles. 1638 
A. Fox Wvrtd Surg. ii. x_xv. 153 A Fracture near the 
Knockles h worse than that in the middle. 1753 Hogarth 
Anal, Beauty x. 65 '1 he dimples of the nuckles, 179Z Cow- 
vnu Lott, IX June, Adieu 1 My knuckles ache with letter 
wilting. 1867 A. Dawson Rambl. Recoil. (1868) 4 He 
switched their shoulders and knuckles with his cane. 1884 
Pae Eusiaee §6 The leader and spokesman of the party gave 
a low but distinct tap with his hard knuckle. 

b. Hence several colloquial phrases. 

*S7p J- Stubbes Gaping Gul/C iij b, Assuring ourselues 
that if they went up to the knocles in french blood, they wyll 
vp to the elboes in English blood. 1759 Dilworth Pope 78 
Some who did not absolutely desei ve that appellation, he has 
rapped over the knuckles, 1790 Wolcott (P. Pindar) A dv. 
Put. Laureat i. 79 He signs — upon his knuckles he is 
down, 1809 Malkin Gil Bias v. ii. The boiling courage 
of knighthood, pledged up to the knuckles or the chin on the 
behalf of female innocence. rZzx Sporting Mag, XL. 161 
The father-in-law had everything arianged to his own 
knuckle. 1866 Guo. Euot F. Holt ii, When he’s had 
plenty of English exercise, and brought out his knuckle 
a bit, he'll be a Lingon again as he used to be. 1897 Mary 
Kingsley W, Aseveie rap on my moral knuckles 

from my conscience. 

3 . The projection of the carpal or tarsal joint 
of a quadruped ; hence, a ‘ joint ' of meat, esp. veal 
or ham, consisting of the knuckle joint with the 
parts immediately above and below it. In a leg 
of mutton, the rounded muscular part adjacent to 
the knuckle joint of the animal, 

i6as Massinger New Way ii. ii, ’Tis the quintessence Of 
five cocks of the game, . . Knuckles of veal, potato-roots, and 
marrow. 1626 Bacon Sylva § 45 Jelly, .which they use for 
a restorative, is chiefly made of knuckles of veal. 1726 Gay 
in Swift’s Lett, (.1766) 11 . 65 Take a knuckle of veal . . In 
a few pieces cut it : Inastewing-pan put it. 1771 Smollett 
Humph. Cl. 5 June, One wit, like a knuckle of ham in soup, 
gives a zpst and flavour to the dish. 1840 Dickens Old C. 
Shop xxvi, The tea-things, including . -a cold knuckle of ham. 

4 . Something shaped or protruding like a knuckle 
of a bone, spec, fa. A thickened joint of a plant, 
a node. b. Afzat A projecting bend of the in- 
testine. c. Meek. The projecting tubular part of 
a hinge through which the pintle runs, d. Ship- 
building. An acute angle in certain timbers. 

1601 Holland Pliny II, 255 The swellings or blind piles 
appearing like bigs or knuckles within the fundement, are 
cured with five-leafe grasse. 1611 Cotgr., Les nerfs, the 
knuckles that sticke out on the backe ofa booke. 1626 Bacon 
.F j'fz/nl 589 Divers Herbs.. have Joynts or Knuckles.. As 
have .. Pinks, . . Corn, .. and Canes. <1825 J. Nicholson 
Operai. d/ec.4rf«ic59i_ The knuckle of the hinge is a portion 
contained under a cylindric suiface, and is common both to 
the moving part and the pai t which is at rest. 1835-6 Todd 
Cycl. Anat, I. 503 note, A knuckle of the intestine. (11850 
lludim, Navig, (Weale) 128 Knuckle, a sudden angle made 
on some timbers by a quick reverse of shape, such as the 
knuckle of the counter timbers, &c. 1894 Crockett Raiders 
230, 1 ..sat on a solid knuckle of rock that sliot up fiom the 
ribs of the mountain. 1897 Clin, Soc. Trans, IX. 108 A 
knuckle of bowel having been exposed by incision. 

6. = Knuckle-duster (see quot. i86i s.v.) 

6. attrib, and Comb., as knuckle-hinge, -rap, 
-summons, -walker, - 7 vork \ knuckle-bow, -guard, 
*a guard on a sword-hilt to cover the knuckles; 


knuckle-end, the lower or small end of a leg of 
mutton or pork ; knuckle-kneed a., having pro- 
minent or bulging knees ; knuckle thread, a 
lounded thread in a screw; knuckle timber, a 
timber having or forming a knuckle (see 4 c.). 

1895 Proc. Soc. Antig'. 7 Feb. 297 Tliere is a*kmickIebow 
with an e\lia guaid attached by a ring, a 1845 Syd. Smith 
ill Mem,, Scotland, that garret of the earth— that *knuckle- 
eiid of England. 1883 ‘Annie Thomas’ Mod. Housewife 
48 A good leg of Welsh mutton . , its knuckle-end in.akcs 
a pretty little extra dish braised and stewed brown with 
celery and haricot be.nns. 1866 G. Macdonald Ann. Q. 
Ncig/tb, V. (1878) 54 They [the horses] were so fat and 
■’‘knuckle-kneed 1837 Whlllwhight tr. Aristophanes II. 
176 With *knuckle-raps, we will put out the lamps. 1864 
Browning die MediuniTio Suppose I blunder in my 
guess at the true .sense O’ the ’‘kiiuckle-sunimons, nine times 
out of ten. 1887 D. A. Low Machim Draru. (1892) 15 'I’lie 
angles of the sqiiaie thread aie frequently tourrded.. .If this 
rounding is carried to excess we get the ’‘Knuckle tin end 
shown at id). 1711 W. Suhilulanu Shipbuild. Assist. 54 
The Planks under the “Niickle 'Timbers foiwaid, £1850 
Rudim. Navig. (Weale) 128 KnuLklc-timbci-s, those top- 
limbers in the foie body whose heads stand perpendicular, 
and form an angle with the hollow of the topside. 1874 
Wood Nat, Hist. I. 25 When these creatuies [the gorilla, 
chimpansee, and oiang-outan] aid their steps by placing the 
hand- on the giound, they have the cuiious habit of resting 
the knuckles on the ground .. From this peculiarity, the 
three apes has e leceived the appropriate title of '’'knuckle- 
walkers. 1885 T. Mozley Rcmin. Towns, etc. I. 298 All 
the communications between the postal ofllcials and the 
public sveie done through an apeiture fifteen inches by 
twelve,, .to be opened after some '”kiiuckIe-work. 

Knuckle (:wk’l), v. [f. prec. sb.] 

1 . intr. To place one’s knucldes upon the ground 
in shooting or casting the taw in playing at maibles; 
see sense 4. Usually kmickle down. 

1740 Dyche & Pardon, Knuckle or Knuckle down (v.).. 
is a particular phiase used by lads at a play called taw, 
wherein they frequently say. Knuckle down to your taw, or 
fit your hand exactly in the place where your marble lies. 
1784 Cowi'ER Thoc. 307 As happy as we once, to kneel and 
draw The chalky ring, and knuckle down at taw. 1842 
Tennyson Will Waterpr- Monol, .xvii, A something-pottle- 
bodied boy, That knuckled at the taw. 

2 . intr, [^fig.) To acknowledge oneself beaten ; 
to give way, give in, submit. Usually knuckle 
down or knuckle tinder. 

1740 Dvche & Pardon, Knuckle or Knuikle down, to 
stoop, bend, yield, comply with, or submit to. 1791 WoLcoi 1 
(P. Pindar) Remonstrance 73, I knuckle not— I owe not 
to the great A thimble-full of obligation. 1871 Carlyll jn 
Mrs, C.'s Lett. II. 237 He bad to knuckle and_ comply in 
all points. 1882 Miss Braddon Mt. Royal II. iv. 63 They 
mu.st all knuckle under to him. 1888 limes (weekly ed.) 
2 Nov. 12/3 He would not knuckle down under the attacks 
of the Land League, 

b. To kmickle down to, to apply oneself earnestly 
or vigorously (Webster 1864), 

3 . trans. To tap, strike, press, or rub with the 
knuckles. 

(11793 J- Pearson Polit, Did. 49 Little Shiells, who is a 
mercenary dog, knuckles them [reporters] just as he pleases. 
£1825 Beddols Poems, Life a Glass Window, Uncourteous 
Death Knuckles the pane. 1842 H. Smith Addr, Mummy 
vi, I need not ask thee if that hand, when arm’d, Has any 
Roman soldier maul’d and knuckled. 1890 Clark Russell 
Ocean Trag. I. xii. 251 The seaman knuckled his forehead 
and wheeled round, 

4 . trans. To proijel or shoot (a marble, etc.) from 
between the knuckle of the thumb and the bent 
forefinger. 

1803 W. Taylor in Reo. I. 354 Flying kites, knuckling 
marbles, fhuck -halfpenny, etc. 1897 Crockett Lads' Lave 
X. 90 ‘ Go on she said, knuckling little stones at a puddock 
6. intr. To protrude or pioject like a knuckle, 
c 1862 in Circ. Sc. I. 272/2 There is no danger of the con- 
ductor knuckling through the gutta-percha. 

Hence Knuckle-down as sb. ; a. a game at 
marbles (see prec. l and 4) ; b. submission ; as 
adzi. = submissively. 

1859 RUskin Two Paths iv. (1891) 178 How that vagabond 
child at the street corner is managing his game of knuckle- 
down. 1878 E. Jenkins Haverholvie 215 Our people are 
bent on nothing but a complete knuckle-tiown. 1880 Black- 
more Mary Anerley 111 . 184 Long sighs only lead to 
turn-up noses. He plays too knuckle-down at it. 

Knuckle-bome. 

1 . Any bone forming a knuckle ; the rounded end, 
at the joint, of any of the bones of the fingers ; 
also, fthe projecting bone of the knee or elbow 
{obsi). Down on the knuckle-hone, hard up {slang). 

1577 Uee Diary (Camden) 3 My fall uppqn my right 
nuckul hone. 1690 Drvden Amphitryon 11. i. Bless me, 
what an arm and a fi.st he has ..; and knuckle-bones of 
a very butcher. 1883 Daily Tel. 4 Aug. 2/1 Some one who 
was ‘ down on the knuckle-bone ' in consequence of having 
been ‘put away’ since the previous October. n ri 

2 . In an animal: a. A limb-bone with a ball-like 
knob at the joint-end, or the rounded end of such 
a bone ; also, a joint of meat consisting of this part 
of an animal’s leg ; «= Knuckle sb. 3. 

ri44o Promp. Pare, 280/2 Knokylle bone of a 
coxa. 1530 Palsgr. 236/2 Knoccle hone, joinxU de 
la hanche. 1677 Lond. Gaz. No. 1226/ ^ A black brown 
Gelding, .[having] a white spot upon one of his knuckle 
bones. 1857 Hughes Tom Brown n. iii, He . . hauleci out an 
old knuckle-bone of bam, and two or three bottles of beer. 

b. One of the metacarpal or metatarsal bones 
of a sheep or the like ; hence, (usually pli) a game 
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played with these, by tossing them up and catching 
them in various ways ; also called huckle-bones 
or dibs. 

*7S9 tr. Adanson's Vojf. Senegal 32 The girls had for 
ornament round their waist a girdle of glass toys, 01, . . of 
a retfuien's knuckle-bones, or of cockle-shells. 1880 C. R. 
M \RKH AM Peruv. Bark xii. 106 Courtyards very neatly paved 
with round pebbles and llama’s knuckle-bones in patteins. 
1884 J. Sharman Hist. Swearing iv. 63 School-boys still 
play at the game of knuckle-bones, 1885 Neiu Bh. Sports 
316 Knucklebones. .is pre-eminently a game for nian-by- 
himself-man. 

Knuckled (n»-k’ld), a. [f. Knuckle sb. -f 

-ED 2.] 

fl. Having projections or protuberances, knobhecl, 
rugged; thick-jointed, as the stem of a plant. 
Obs. in gen. sense. 

13.. Gaw. < 5 - Gr. Kiii. 2166 Hy^e honkkez & brent, 
ruje knokled knarrez, with knorned Stoner. 1626 Bacon 
Sylva § 656 The Reed or Cane is a Watry Plant, ., 
Knuckled, both Stalke, and Root. 

2. Having (prominent) knuckles; protuberant 
like a knuckle. Also with defining word, Having 
knuckles of a specified kind. 

184a Tait's Mag. IX. 289 His forehead high, broad, bony, 
knuckled, and shiny. iSga R. S. Surtees Sponge's Sp. 
Tour Ixvi, 365 His red knuckled hands thrust a long way 
through his tight coat. 1854 Fraser's Mag. XLVIII. 158 
His knees slightly knuckled over through the wear and tear 
of time and excessive exercise. 1897 Outing (U. S.) XXX. 
125/1 The feet should be round, ..toes well-knuckled, close 
and compact. 

Kuu'ckle-dee-'p, ^dv. Up to the Icnacldes; 
with the whole hand in ; hence Jig . , deeply, ‘ up 
to the hilt 

1589 Pappe w. Hatchet (1844) 4^ Haue with thee knuckle 
deepe, it shall neuer bee said that I dare not venter mine 
eares where_ Martin hazards his necke. 1629 Massinger 
Picture HI. i, Methinks I am already Knuckle-deep in the 
flesh-pots. 1765 CowpcR Lett. Wks. 1837 XV. 4, I dare 
say you were knuckle-deep in contrabands. 1829 Scott 
Anne of G. xiii, Shall we . . be knuckle-deep in the English 
budgets. 

Knu’ckle*du:ster. [f.KNUcKLEr3. -i- Duster. 
(orig. criminals’ slang, U. S.)] 

A metal instrument made to cover the knuckles, 
so as to protect them from injury in striking, and 
at the same time to add force to a blow given 
with the fist thus covered. 

1858 Times Feb. (Farmer), Knuckle-duster, .a formid- 
able American instrument, made of brass, which slips easily 
on to the four fingers of the hand, and having^ a projecting 
surface, across the knuckles, is calculated, .to inflict serious 
injury on the person against whom it is directed, i8fii Ail 
Year Round 13 July 372 But what the crew most feared, 
was the free use of the ‘ brass knuckles ' or ‘ knuckle dusters . . 
These are brass finger-guards, not unlike what the Roman 
gladiators called the cestus j they constitute a regular 
portion of the _ equipment of an officer of the American 
mercantile marine. 1862 Ilbutr, Lond. Hems ii Jan. 51/2 
The American ‘shoulder-hitters', ‘knuckle-dusters’, and 
‘gum-ticklers'. 1862 Ann, Reg, 103 One of them struck 
him a fearful blow with a ‘knuckle-duster’. 1873 Slang 
Diet. s. V., Sometimes a knuckle-duster has knobs or points I 
projecting, so as to mutilate and disfigure the person struck. . 

atirib. 1870 Standard 15 Dec., I have been in many j 
mobs, and have been charged both by cavalry and the 
knuckleduster brigade in Paris. 

Knu'cMe-j oi:ut. 

1. lit. Eacbjoint of the knuckles (of the hands), or 
the joint of the leg of an animal called a knuckle. 

2. Mech. A joint or coupling forming a con- 
nexion between two parts of a mechanism, in which 
a projection in one is inserted into a corresponding 
recess in the other (like the knuckles of the two 
hands when clasped or placed together) ; also ex- 
tended to other joints, such as universal joints. 

i863-9D/ci! Archii., Knuckle foint, an old nameforaRule 
Joint. X873 Span's Dicf Engineering 2663 The knuckle- 
joint, at the back of the vibrating form-frame. 1881 Young 
Every Man his own Mechanic § 8ig Some oi these racks 
are fitted in the centre with a grooved joint technically 
called a ‘ knuckle joint '. 1887 D. A. Low Machine Draw, 
(1892) 100 Form of ordinary knuckle joint. 

Hence Knuckle-jornt v. 

1900 Westm. Gaz. 27 Dec. 5/3 The plates will be placed 
on in dovetail fashion, . . the Herreshoffs having decided 
that the plan of *knuckle-jointing them was not feasible, 

Knu’ckler. [agent-n. f. Knuckle w.] 

1. Thieves' slang. A pick-pocket. 

1834 H. Ainsworth Rookwood iii, v, No knuckler so deftly 
could fake a cly. 

2. A schoolboy’s marble used in knuckling. 

1896 Crockett Cleg Kelly ii. 7 One noble knuckler of 

alabaster. 

KnU'cMy, a. [f. Knuckle sb, - 1 - -t,] Having 
larpe or prominent knuckles. 

1870 Daily News 3 June 5 Such hands 1 . .The sturdy, the 
knuckly, the wrinkled, and the scarred— all handing in 
their written bit.s of paper, 1886 Stevenso.n Dr. fekyll .x. 
I2I The hand which! now saw, ..waslean, corded, knuckly. 

+ Knuckylbo-nyard, Obs. [app, f. Knuckle- 
bone (or f. *kmickle-bony) -i- -ard.] A clumsy fellow. 

1526 Skelton Magnyf. 485 A knokylbonyarde _wyll 
counterfet a clarke, He wolde trotte gentylly, but he k to 
stark. *546 J. Heywood Prov. (1867) 33 He is a knuckyl- 
bonyard veraie meete, To match a minion nother fayre nor 
sweete. 

Knuffe, variant of Gnoff Obs., churl, | 
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Knulling, variant of Nulling ; cf. Knurling. 

1842-76 Qenwct Archit. (ed. 7) Gloss., a moulding 

nearly flat, and similar in character to a bead and reel 
ouiament. It is chiefly used in cabinet woik. 

Knur, knurr (nw). Also 5- knor, 5-6 
knorre, 6 knour, 6-y knurre, y -9 {dial.') knorr, 
9 nurr, [ME. knoi-re, knurre, corresp. to MDu., 
MLG., MHG. knorre (Dn. knor, G. knorre{ii), 
Sw. dial, kmirr, kmirra hard swelling, knot, knob; 
ulterior etym. unceitain. The ME. word may he 
older than the quotations show; cf. the related 
Knuened.] 

1 1. A hard excrescence, swelling, or concretion 
in the ilesh. Obs. Cf. Knob sb. i b. 

CZ400 Bejyn 2513 Stiecching forth his fyngirs, . .With- 
outen knot or knor or eny signe of goute. 1547 Boordc 
B7-ev. Health _ (1575) ci\, Kiiottes, knobbes, knorres, or 
burres, the which is in man’s flesh or fatnesse, 1621 Mollc 
Canterai-. Liv. Lihr. i. v. ri Haid knurs or knobs in his 
hands with working in the fields. 

2. A knot or hardened excrescence on the trunk 
of a tree, a Knab ; a hard concretion or kernel in 
stone ; any swollen formation, a bur. 

1545 Elyot Diet., Bruscum, a bunche or knur in a tree. 
1548 Cooper, Centrum , . . an hard knotte or knurre in 
tymbre [1565-73 adds or stone]. 1563-87 Foxb A. <S- M. 
(1596) Zi/Kjja The euil tree of our harte, .. with al the 
crooks, knots and knoures. 1601 Holland Pliny I. 467 
The bunch or knurre in the Maple, called Bruscum, is 
passing faire. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1679) 28 Oaks bear also 
a knur, full of cottony matter. 1725 Br.ydluy Fant. Diet. 
s. V. Seminary, If you raise your Trees of such sorts as bear 
a Knur or Burry Swelling, set that part into the Ground. 
1853 G. Johnston Nat. Hist. E. Bond, I. 143 The knots or 
knurs on the stein aie in repute for making snuffboxes. 
i86i C. A. Johns Forest Trees Gt. Brit. 150 we may often 
see, on the_ bole of a beech, scattered excrescences called 
knurs, varying in size from a pea to a large marble. 

3. A wooden ball or a hard knot of wood used 
in the north country game of Knur and spell or 
Spell and knur, resembling ‘bat and trap’, or 
tiap-ball. Also, A similar ball used in other 
games, as hockey. 

1852 Househ, Words 23 Oct. 139 The mysterious game of 
Nurr and spell. 1855 Robinson Whitby Gloss., ^ Knor or 
Guar, a small ball of lignum vitae for playingat cricket with, 
or a similar game which is called ‘Spell and Knor’, 1868 
Morning Star 10 Feb., A well-known Yorkshire game 
known as ‘knurr and spell’, in which an ordinary stick 
some two feet in length has a solid piece of wood 3 in. long 
and 2 in. in depth screwed on for the purpose of striking 
a marble. 1872 Prior Croquet 15 Bandy is the same game 
as hockey, and is played., with a wooden hall that .. is cut 
from a blackthorn bush and called a ‘knuiT ’. 1877 N. W. 
Line, Gloss., Knur, a hard wooden ball with which children 
play. Ibid,, Nnr, a small ball, such as that used in the 
game of hockey. 

4. north, = Knurl 2 . (See quots.) 

1691 Ray N. C. lYords 13s A K?wr or Knurre, a short 
stubbed dwarfish Man. *86g Lonsdale Gloss,, Knorr, a 
dwarfish feliow, a hard fellow. 

Knurl, nurl (nM), sb. Also 7-9 knurle. 
[app. a derivative (?dim.) of Knur; but cf. also 
Knabl, Gnarl j5.] 

1. A small projection, protuberance, or excres- 
cence ; a knot, knob, boss, nodule, etc. ; a small 
bead or ridge, esp. one of a series worked upon a 
metal surface for ornamentation or other purpose. 

1608 7,nd Ft. Def. Ministers’ Refits. Subscript. 131 [It] 
giew up naturally from the loote, . .without knot or knuile, 
right and streight. 1611 Cotcr., Goderonner, . . to worke, 
or set with knurles. Ibid., Nettd, a knot . . a knurre, or 
knurle in trees. 1631 J. F[reakc] Agrippds Occ. Philos. 
272 From the crown of the head to the knurles of the gullet 
is the thirteenth part of the whole altitude. 1658 R. White 
tr. Digby's Powd. Syitip. (1660) 117 A knurle either of waxe, 
gumme, or glue. 1773 Phil. Trans. LXIII. 374 Those 
small fine blue knobs, that are to be seen round the rim or 
upper knurl of the coat [of a sea-anemone]. 1806 J. Gbahamp. 
Birds Scot. 48 The nest deep-hollowed, well-disguised as if 
it were a knurll in the bough. 

2. A thick-set, stumpy person ; a deformed 
dwarf, dial. 

1674-91 Ray F. E. C. Words, Knurl, a little dwarfish 
person. 1793 Burns Meg o' the Mill ii, The Laird was a 
widdiefu’, bleerit knurl. 1811 Willan W. Riding Gloss., 
Knurl, a hunch-backed dwarf. 

3. A knurling- tool. 

1879 Set. Amer. XL. 224 Knurls of various patterns . . are 
employed in ‘ beading ‘ milling or knurling the heads of 
setews, the handle.s of sniall tools, &c. Ibid,, Examples of 
knurling done with the different knurls. 

Knurl, nurl, V. [f. prec. sb. The vbl. sb. 
kmirling is recoided long before the simple vb.] 
trans. To make knurls, bendings, or ridges (on 
the edge of a coin, a screw-head, etc.) ; to mill, to 
crenate. 

1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1536/2 A sunken groove, in- 
dented so as to form the counter-part of the bead which is 
to be nurled on the head of the temper-screw. 1879 [see 
Knurl sb. 3]. 

Knurled, nurled (nwld), a, [f. as prec. -h 
-ED 2.] Having knurls wrought on the edge or 
surface ; crenated, milled. 

1611 CoTGR-, Goderennl, . .km\x\e.d, wrought or set with 
knurles. 1696 Lond. Getz. No. 3224/4 Lost, ..a large 
Knurl'd Cup and Cover of French work. 1705 Ibid. No. 
4162/4 Two small Silver Salts nurl'd. 1884 F. J. Britten 
Watch ^ Clochn. 118 There is a knurled lock-nut to ensure 
the hand being held fast. 
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Knurling, nurling (ns-iliq), vbl. sb. [See 
Knurl v.] The action of tlie verb Knurl ; also 
concr. knurled work. 

i6ii CoTGR., Goderoii,. .a fashion of Imhossement vsed by 
Goldsmithes, &c., and tearmed knurling. 1862 Mayhew 
Bond. Labour IV, 377 Then you file the edges of the coin 
to peifect the ‘ knerling ’. 1875 Knight Diet. Mech. 1536/2 

Nurling, the indentations or fluting on the edges of coins, 
the heads of temper and set screws, and similar objects. 

atirib. 187s Knight Diet. Mech. 1536/2 Nurling-iool, 
a milling-tool. One for indenting the heads of temper and 
tangent screws, etc. zSqgSci. Amer. XL. 223 Knurling tool. 

Knu'Sjling, -liii, sb. Sc. [f. Knur sb. 4 , or 
Knurl 2 : see -ing, -ling.] = Knurl sb. 2 . 

1794 Burns Pastoral Poetry iii, Wee Pope, the knurlin, 
’till him rives Horatian fame. 1899 J. Lumsden Edinburgh 
Poems <S- Songs 149 Ouphes, kiiurliiis, goblins, ghouls. 

Kuu'rly, ct. [f. Knurl sb. + -y.] 
a. Having knurls or knots ; gnarled. B. Of 
the nature of a knurl, dwarfish. 

1602 Marston Antonio's Rev. iv. iii, Till by degrees the 
tough and knurly trunke Be riv’d in sunder. 1610 _W. 
Folkingiiam Art of Survey i. iii. 6 The high timbring 
Oake . . denotates a rich and battle soile: .. the knurly, 
Clocked and crabbed . .starueling bewraies his barren and 
hungrie bedde. 1758 J. Adams Diary 3 Dec., Wks. 1850 
11 . 51 A little knurly, ill-natured horse. z^zGarden 18 Mar. 
182/2 This, apple, .is knurly and imperfect at first. 
fKnu'rned, a. Obs. In 3 enuruede, 4 
knorned. [From *knurit, deriv. foim of Knur 
or parallel form of Knurl.] = next. 

aizzs St. Marker, to His twa honden to his enurnede 
ciieon heteiieste ibunden. 13.. Gazv. ty Gr. Kni. 2166 
Hy3e bonkkez & brent, vpon bojjc halue, & ru5e knokled 
knarrez, with knorned stonez. 

Kuu'rred, a. I Obs. Alsosknorred, 6 knurd. 
[f. Knur -1- -ED ^.] Knotted; rugged, gnarled. 
C1430 Pilgr. Lyf Manhode 11. exxi. (18691 120 It is a staf 
for a cowheerde, . . for it is hard, and knorred, and writhen. 
1577 Stanyhurst Irel. in HoHnshed Chron. II. 18/2 

To cleaue knurd knobs with crabbed wedges. 1382 — 
AEneis i. (.Arb.) 27 Thee gates of warfare wyl then bee 
mannacled hardly With steele bunch chayne knob, clingd, 
knurd, and narrolye lincked. 

t Knu'rrisli, a. Obs,rarer°. [f.KNDB + -iSHi.] 
Knurry. 

1 S 30 PALSGR. 317/1 Knottysshe knorisshe or full of knoites, 

neueux. 

+ Knu’rry, a. Obs. [f. Knur + -y.] 

1, Full of knurs, knotty, gnarled. 

1513 Douglas Mneis vii. ix'. 71 Wyth ane knotty club 
and knorry heid. *58* Stanyhurst .^neis, etc. (Arb.) 143 
Thee kniirrye knob oake tree, .. In strength surpasseth a 
smooth slip. 1601 Deacon & Walker Spirits . 5 “ Divels To 
Rdr. 7 Knottie or knurrie hard logs doe craue strong yron 
wedges. 1664 Evelyn Sylva (1776) 217 Poplars and Abeles 
[on] coming to be very old are apt to grow knurry and out 
of proportion. 

Jig. ‘Knotty’, perplexing. 

161S Crooke Body of Man 304 The second Question is 
more obscuie and the moie knurrie knotte a great deale to 
riue, 1652 Urquhart Tewc/Wks. (1834) 225 Set all their 
braines awork how to contrive the knurnest arguments. 

tKnush, V. Obs. rao-e. [Cf. OE. cnyssan to 
strike, dash, beat ; OHG. knusjan, knussan to 
dash, Ger, kniissen to push, beat, Du. knettzen 
to bruise ; also Ger. dial, knnseken to crush, to 
knock or strike with the fist; Icel. kmUka to 
knock, ill-treat] trans. To cuish. 

13.. K. Alls. 1844 (Bodl. MS.)Injustes & fisttes nys ofiere 
rente Bot bones knusshed & hard dent. 

Kayl, obs. f. Kneel. Knyll(e, obs. ff. Knell. 
Knypse : see Knipse. 

Ko, = quo', abridged f. QuoTH : cf. Ka. 

II Koa (kiiu'a). [Native Hawaiian name,] A 
valuable forest-tree of the Sandwich Islands, a 
species of Acacia, yielding a beautiful dark wood 
which is used in building and cabinet-work ; the 
bark is employed in tanning. Aho atirib. 

1850 ScoRCSBY Cheever's Whalem. Adv. ii. (1859) ^9 Over- 
grown with huge roots of the kamani and koa trees. zB6a 
Merc, Marine Mag. VII. 270 Koa, a kind of Hawaiian 
mahogany, 1887 Science X. 115 The remarkable boards of 
koa-wood,. .standing on which they rode through the surf. 

Koala, variant of Koolah. 

II Kob (kpb). [Given by Adanson as the native 
name (among the Joloffs) in Senegal.] An African 
water antelope of the genus Kobus, represented by 
several distinct species. 

1774 Goldsm. Nat, Hist. (1862) I. 308 The Gazelles, of 
which there are several kinds. , . 'fhe fifth he calls the koba, 
and the sixth the kob, 1834 Penny Cycl, II. 79/2 TheKob 
{Alniilope] koba, Erxleben) called Petite Vacm Irune, or 
little brown cow, by the French settlers on the western coast 
of Africa, is described as being about the ste of the fallow- 
deer. 1850 Proc, Zool, Soc. 133 It is called Dacoi, or White 
Mouth, by the Mandingoes, Kob ajid’Koba by the Joliffs. 
Kob, obs. form ot Cob v. 

II Koba (kuo’ba). [Giyen by Barth and Reichardt, 
as the native name ih Fulah.] = Kou, But by 
earlier natural ists-often taken as the name of a dis- 
tinct species, ' 

1774 [see ISbB]. 1834 Penny Cycl. II. 79/1 The Koba 
(AlntilapgTPoba) called Grande vache irune, or large brown 
COY/, by the French of Senegal, is in size equal to the 
European stag. 

IlKobang (kou'bceij). Also 7 coban, 8 oupangr. 
[Jap. ko-ban, i, ko little •+ ban (a. Chmese fan) 
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division; cf. Obang.] An oblong gold coin, 
rounded at the corners, formerly current in Japan. 
The original weight was 222 grains troy, but it 
was afterwards reduced to about a quarter of this 
owing to the unfavourable rate of exchange. Also 
altrib. in f cohait gold. 

1616 Cocks Diary 17 Sept. (18S3) I. 176, I receved two 
Lars Coban gould with ten ichibos, of 4 to a coban. 1727 
A, HA.Mri.roN Neiv Acc. E. hid. II. 86 My Friend. .com- 
plimented the Doctor with five Japon Cupangs, or fifty 
Dutch Dolh-irs. i860 Merc. Marine Mag. VII. 57 The ca- 
portation of the gold coin called kobangs is permitted. 1897 
Blackw. Mag. Dec. 842/r Bus were essential for another 
purpose, the purchase of kobangs. 

Xobellite (hou’belait). Min. [Named 1839, 
after Professor F. von Kobell, a German mineralo- 
gist ; see -ite.] Snlpb-antimonide of bismrtth and 
lead, occurring in lead-grey radiated masses, 

1844 Dana Min. (ed. 2] 496 Kobellite comes from the co- 
balt mine of Hvena in Sweden. 1886 Amer. Jrnl. Sc. Ser. 
in. XXXI. 73 Kobellite from Colorado. 

Kobil, obs. form of Coble, fishing-boat. 

II Kobold (kaiubold). [G. kohold, koholt 
kob(J))elt, knbbelt), MHG. kobolt l^chowolt') = MDn. 
cobout {cohbout, couhotit, Du. kabouter) ; ulterior 
etymology uncertain. 

Hildebrand, in Grimm, favouts an otiginal ’"kohmli, t. 
kobe house, Cove sb,^ + stem of ivalten to rule, Wield ; cf. 
OE. cefgodas, .godii as renderings of L. 2aress.\\d. Senates.] 
In German folklore : a. A familiar spirit, haunt- 
ing houses and rendering services to the inmates, 
but often of a tricky disposition j a brownie, 
b. An underground spirit haunting mines or caves; 
a goblin or gnome. 

[163s Heywood Hierarch, ix, $68 The Parts Septentrionall 
are with these Sp'ryts Much h.aunted .. About the places 
where they dig for Oare. The Greekes and Germans call 
them Cobali. Ibid. 574 Kib.il_di.] 1830 Scott Deniotiol. 
121 The Kobolds were a species of gnomes, who haunted 
the dark and solitary places, and were often seen in the 
mines. 1849 A. J. Symington Harebell Chimes it Witch, 
kobold, sprite,, and imp of every kind. 1870 Emerson Soc. 
4 - Solii.j Work^ 4 ' Dags Wks. (Bohn) 111 . 65 What of the 
grand tools with which we engineer, like kobolds and 
enchanters? fig. 1870 Lowell Among my Bhs. Ser. i, (1873) 
217 There in the corner is the little black kobold of a doubt 
making mouths at him, 

Kobold, obs. form of Cobalt. 

Kocatrice, obs. form of Cockatrice, 

+ Koeay. Ohs. rare. (See quot.) 

c 1440 Promfi Parv. 281/1 Kocay, priuy, cloaca. 
Kock(e, Kockerell, etc., obs. forms of Cock, 
Cockerel, etc. 

Kockowe, obs. form of Cuckoo. 

Kocks nownes, pei version of Godls wounds as 
an oath ; see Cook sb.^ 

«iSS 3 UuALL Royster D. I. iv, (Arb.) 26 Kocks nownes 
what meanest thou man. 

Koeok-pyntyl, obs. form of Cuckoo-pintle. 
a 1400 Stockk, Medical MS. ii. 731 {Anglia XVIII. 325I 
Of dragans arn spycis iij . .Koook pyntyl is be ton. 

Kod, obs. form of Cod sb.^, Quoth v. 

Kodak (kuu’dsek), sb. [An arbitrary word 
invented by Mr. G. Eastman for trade-mark pur- 
poses.] A special type of portable photographic 
camera with a continuous roll of flexible sensitized 
film upon which successive photographic negatives 
are made. 

1890 Hodak Man. p The principal thing to learn in using 
the Kodak is to hold it steady, 1890 Rev, of Rev, II. 489/2 
The use of even a Kodak is attended with considerable 
difficulty. 1893 Mrs. C. Praed Outlaw 4 Lawmaker III. 
124 A clever young ‘ new chum ’ . . who had brought a Kodak, 
took photofflaphs. 

fiH' *899 F. C. Gould in Wesim. G«z._6 Sept. 1/3 Printed 
on the endless roll of sensitised material with which our 
brain kodaks are fitted. 

b. transf, A photograph taken with a kodak. 

189S Westm. Gaz, 22 Oct. 2/3 That a photographer in 

ambush could get .. a ‘Kodak’ of the document, which 
would be legible under a microscope, 

c. attrib. 

1890 Kodak Man. 76 Any Kodak negative that will make 
a good contact print, will make a good enlargement. 1893 
F. Harrison in Westm. Gaz. 10 Apr. 3/2 The Kodak school 
of romance, the snap-shots at every day realism with a hand 



here offered the kodakist is a rare one. 1893 York Powell 
in Classical Rev. May 229/1 In these days of Kodakiy, a 
little photograph can usually be secured of any larger 
object on the spot. 

Kode, Kodeling, obs. ff. Cod sb^, Codling 1. 

1340 Ditrham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 37 In . . 7 kodehng. 
Kodet (Itui'cle't). [Arbitrarily f. ICod-aic -p -et.] 
A smaller vaiiety of Kodak. 

iSguPorwnOA. Y.) June Ad 7 ‘l.,The Kodet is the youngest 
member of tite Kodak farailj'. 189s Westm. Gaz. 23 May 
7/1 All the latest aids to wai, such as . . the field telephone, 
the Kodet. 

Kodlomb, obs. f. cade-lamb : see Cade sb?‘ 
Kodpeasid ; see Cod-pieoed. 

]1 Koel (kJu-elj. Also ooel, koil. [Hindi M"/, 
f, Skr. kokila.l A cuckoo of the genus Eudy- 
namis, esp. the E. honorata of India, and the E. 
flindersi of New Guinea and Australia, 

i8z6 Erskine tr. Babeds Mem. 323 note. The koel .. has 
a kind of song, and is the nightingale of Hindustan. 1834 
A. Prinsep Baboo I. ii. 18 The ever-green shrubberies 
formed.. a sheltered choir for the inango-biid, the meina, 
and the coel. 1865 ( 3 ouid Ilandbk. Birds Australia I. 
632 Australian Koel. 1886 R. Kipling Defiartm. Ditties, 
etc. (1899) 113 The rose has lost its fragrance, and the kail's 
note is stiange. 1888 Gould Birds Hew Guinea IV. pi. 41 
The Koels or Black Cuckoos of the genus Evdyuainys. 

KcenleilxiteCko-nlainait). Min. [Named (Aw- 
leinit') 1838, after Koenlein, its discoverer: see-iTE.] 
A reddish-brown hydrocarbon, found in the brown 
coal of Uznach, Switzerland. 

1861 in Bristow Gloss. Min. 

Koettigite (ko'tigoit). Min. [Named, 1850, 
after O. Kdttig ; see -ixE.] Hydrous arsenate of 
zinc, containing also cobalt and nickel. 

1830 Dana Min. (ed, 3) 487 Kuttigite ., [occurs] in crusts 
with a crystalline surface. 

Kof, var. of Coe(e a. and cuiv. Obs., quick (ly. 

II Koff (kpf). Naut. rare. Also kufP. [Dn. kof.'\ 
A clumsy sailing-vessel with two masts, used by the 
Dutch, Germans, Danes, etc. 

1794 iligging ^‘Seamanship 1 . 238 are Dutch vessels 

of burthen, with a main and fore mast, and a large spiltsail 
set abaft each. 1838 in Simmonds Diet. Trade 1893 Times 
19 Nov. 10/s Danish kuff ‘ Gebrotdets ' Nyhuis ., is ashore 
at Thisted. 

Koffle, variant of Copple, a caravan, 
f Koffry. Sc. Obs, rare~ h In 5 koffre, [? f. 
Cope sb. bargain, pedlar -f -rt.] Bargaining, 
peddlei y. 

c 1470 Henry Wallace vni, 526 Thai sawft na Sotheroun 
for thair gret riches ; Off sic koffre he callit hot wretclntnes, 

IIKoft. E. Indian. Alsoqkuft. [See next.] 
attrib. in koft-work =* next. 

1880 Birdwood hid. Arts 163 One of the finest examples 
of the kuft work of the Panjab. 1883 J. L. Kipling in 
Harper's Mag. June 62/2 Modern damascening, or koft- 
work, is apt to degenerate into ,. meaningless ornament. 
1883 Daily Hews 3 July 2/2 This, .can be well studied in 
the ‘ Koft or steelware inlaid with silver and gold. 

II Koftgari (.kpftg^rf*)- Indian. Also koft- 
garee. [Urdu (Pers.) kiift-, kofigari 

‘beaten- work,’ f. kuftan to beat -l- -gari making, 
work.] A kind of Indian damascene-work, in 
which a pattern traced on steel is inlaid with gold. 

1874 Birdwood in Cole Obj. Indian Art 60 Even European 
tradesmen gave their orders forkoftgaree through me. 18^4 
Cole ibid. 121 Armour of kuftgari .. was worn by the Sikh 
horsemen. 1887 Hunter Imp. Gas. India XII. 447 The 
famous ko/tgdri or damascene work manufactured at Kotli. 

Kog, kogg(e, obs. ff. Cog 1 and A Kogh, obs. 
f. Cog sbfi Koghe, koghwhe, obs, ff. Cough. 
IlKogia (k^u-d3ia). [Mod.L.] A genus of 
pygmy sperm-whales. 

1^8 F. T. Bullen Cruise Cachalot x. (1900) 127 It was 
but a school of kogia or ‘ short-headed ’ cachalots. 1900 
Da/^ Hews 22_Mar. 6/3 One of the whales, known as the 
Kogia, is peculiar from the inferior position of its mouth. 
This gives to the creature, ..a curiously shark-like aspect. 

II Koh-i-noor (kou’hijnuoj). [Pers.^^ kok-i 
nur mountain {koh) of light {nur),’\ An Indian 
diamond, famous for its size and history, which 
became one of the British Crown jewels on the 
annexation of the Pnnjaub in 1849; hence, alhi- 
sively, any magnificent large diamond ; fig. some- 
thing that is the most precious or most superb of 
its kind. 

1849 Thackeray Pendennis Ixvi, Miss Laura Bell .. had 
such a sparkling and brilliant koh-i-noor in her bosom, as is 
even more precious than that famous jewel. 1863 A. B. 
Grosart Small Sins (ed. 2) 34 The tiniest flaw or fracture 
in a diamond vitiates the whole gem.-— be it a very 
Koh-i-noor, vfih Cent. Feb. 213 The great kohinoor of 
reciprocated aflection. X897 Westm. Gaz. 23 June 2/3 A 
scene_ at once so varied, so magnificent, .. It is, verily, the 
Koh-i-Noor of spectacles. 

II Kohl 1 (kJ'h’l, ko»l). Also 8 kohliel, 9 
kochhel, kohol, cohol. [Arab. kuiVl, koJfl\ 
see Alcohol.] A powder used in the East to darken 
the eyelids, etc., usually consisting of finely 
powdered antimony. 

1799 W. G. Browne Trevo. Africa, etc. xxi. 318 If any 
thing he applied in these Jlwssiom .. it is generally kbhhel 
(calx of tin mixed with sheep’s fat). 1817 Moore Lalla R,, 


I ’’died Proph. ii, Others mix the Kohol's jetty die, To give 
that long, dark languish to the eye, 1873 Emerson Lett. 4 
Soc. Aims viii. 195 The cohol, the cosmetic by which peails 
and eyebrows are indelibly stained black. 1877 A. B, Ed- 
wards Up Hile viii. 215 Their eyes were blackened round 
with Kohl. 

attrib. tgoo xcfih Cent. Feb. 319 The Louvre possesses a 
beautiful Kohl pot. 

Kohl^, abbicv. of next. 

1880 Daily News 18 Oct. 3/1 No blight green leaf of beet 
or turnip, or paler tops of kohl or .swede. 

II Kohlrabi, kolil-rabi (kJulra-lji). Also 
errojt. khol-, [G. kohlrabi (also formerly kol-, 
ka/(i)-, katilh-abi, and dial. koll(e)ritwt) 16th c. 
ad. It, cavoli (or catili) rape, pi. of cavolo iapa 
(F. chou-rave') ‘ cole-iape ’ : the first element being 
assimilated to G. kohl (earlier ad. L. canlis, Cole 
jA^).] A cabbage with a turnip- shaped stem, 
vaiieties of which aie cultivated as food for cattle 
in England, and as a vegetable in India and Ger- 
many ; the turnip-cabbage. 

1807 Vancouver Agrtc. Devon (1813) 191 The khol labi, 
or above giound turnip cabbage 1808 J C. Curwcn Hints 
Econ. Feeding 50 The ground was cropped with .. one 
[acre] of kohlrabi. 1831 Stephens Bk. of Farm (ed. 2) II. 
88/2 Two varieties of Kohl rabi are cultivated — the green 
and the purple. 1887 Times (weekly ed.) 9 Sept. 17/1 A 
laige breadth of kohl-rabi, which was a fair plant. 1899 
Rider Haggard in Lougnt. Mag. 312 The kohlrabi ate 
coming up on the new-drained field. 

Kointise, Koir, obs. ff. Quaintise, Coir. 
Kok, obs. form of Cock, Cook. 

II Kokako (kpka'kc). [Maori.] The New Zea- 
land Wattle-crow or Wattle-bird, Glaucopis cinerea 
and G. wilsoni. 

1873 Butler Birds H. Zeal. (1S88) I. 3 In disposition the 
Kokako inherits the true characteristics of the Crow family. 
Ibid. II. 316 The rich flute-notes of the Kokako .. in the 
low timber at the edge of the forest. 1882 T. H. Potts 
Old in Open 194 (Morris) The kokako loving a moist tem- 
peiature will probably soon forsake its ancient places of 
resort. 

Kokall, obs. f. Cockle. Kokam, var, of 
CocuM. Kokatrice, obs. f. Cockatrice. Koke 
= qnoke, obs, pa, t. of Quake v. ; obs. f. Cook sb, 
+ Ko'kell, a. Obs. [Cf. Cockle a., Cockle z;. 2] 
? Unsteady, wavering, shaky. 

ff 1400-50 Alexander 2588 (MS. D) Coramandes hys 
knyghtez ouer to tarye ; kai bed kokell hertes, Seghen pe 
streme be so styff, Jai stoned [H. stonaid] ]>e helder, 
t Koken. Sc, Obs. rare~^. [?a. F. coquin.] 
? Rogue, rascal. 

1300-20 Dunbar Ixiii. 48 Thriralaris and thriftai is 

[? tbristaris] as thay war woid i Kokenis, and kennis na man 
of gude, 

Kokeney, Koker, Kokerel(Ie, Kokery, 
Kokeswayne, obs. ff. Cockney, Cooker, Cock- 
erel, Cookery, Cockswain. 

Koket, var. CocKET sb.^ Obs., leavened bread. 
Kokewold(e, obs. forms of Cuckold sb.'i- 
II Kokila (kpudcila). Also 8 cooila, 9 kokeela, 
[Skr. kokilai] = Koel. 

1791 Sir W. Jones LcU. (1821) II, 157 (Stanf.) The cocila 
sing charmingly heie in the spring. 1812 Maria Graham 
Irnl. Resid. India 22 The mina, the kokeela, and a few 
other birds of song. 

II Koko. Also coco, Cocco. \_Koko, native name 
in F anti lang.] The taro-plant, Colocasia esculenta, 
of West Africa. 

1874 C. A. Gordon Life Gold Coast 30 Another root that 
was used for the table deserves to be mentioned ! . . their 
ordinary name, indeed; was Cocos. 1897 Mary Kingsley 
W, Africa 292 Koko is better than yarn, I may remark, 
because it is heavier. Ibid. 601 A plantation of giant kokos 
mid-leg deep in most excellent fine mould. 

IlKokoon (k<7k?7-n), kokong (kpkp-q), sbl 
[Sechuana kgokoH or khokong.] A large antelope 
{Antilope iaurina) of South Africa. 

1806 Sir j, Barrow Journ. Leetakoo 409 It was called by 
the Booshuanas the Kokoon. 1822 Burchell Trav, II. x, 
278 The Bichuanas call it Kokun (Kokoon), or rather, with 
a nasal sound of the N, Kokung (KokoongL 1834 Penny 
Cycl. II. gi/i The habits and manners of the_ kokoon closely 
resemble those of the gnu, but it possesses neither the speed, 
spirit, nor activity of that animal. 1837 Livingstone Trav. 
vii, 133 The kokong or gnu, kama or hartebeest , . and the 
giraffe, 

II Kokoon (kpkr7'n),jA2 [Singhalese.] A large 
forest tree, Kokoona zeylanica, growing in the 
central provinces of Ceylon. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 650/1. 

Kokum, var. Cooum. Kokur, obs. f. Cocker 
sbl, a quiver. Kokylle, obs. f. Cockle, Kola, 
var. of Cola. Kold, Kole, obs. ff. Cold, Coal, 
Cool. Koleye, variant of Coley v. 
t Kolfyseh, obs. form of Coal-eish. 

1338 Durham Acc. Rolls (Surtees) 33 In xl kolfyseh, 4A 
Kolibrij var. Colibri. Kolier, Kolk, obs. ff. 
Collier, Colk 2. Kollow, var. (Iolxow sb. 
KoUoxylin (k^pksilin). [f. Gr. k6\\o-, comb, 
form of koKK6. glue, gum -f Oxyltn.] A form 
pyroxylin or nitro-cellulose less highly nitrated 
than common gun-cotton. 

1884 Eissler Mod, High Explosives 120 The time nec«- 
sary for the conversion of cotton into kollqxyline depends 
on the state of concentration of the nitric acid. Ibid-, 
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(kolloxjrme ..). This substance i‘; not to be 
confounded with gun-cotton, which is not soluble in alco- 
holic ether. 

Kollyrite, vaiiant of Collyeitb. 

Kolpo-5 var. of CoLPO-, from Gr. koKttos bosom, 
womb, used to foim pathological and suigical 
teims relating to the vagina, as /iolpoccie, Coi.po- 
OELE, etc. 

t Kolte, Kolys, obs. ff. Colt sl>., Cullis sbP 
Komande, Komli, Kommende, obs, ff. 
Command, Comely, Commend. 

Korapo'logy. ra 7 -e—^. [ad. late Gr. kojutto- 
Xoyla, f. /cd/rTTOs boast -i- -Koyia speaking.] Boasting 
or vaunting speech, 

1854 W. Osborn Mcnum. Hht. Egyj>t I. 409 They are 
mere kompologiesj mythic fables, invented by the Alex, 
andrian apologists of Egypt. 

Kon, k.on(n)e, obs. ff. Caw v.. Con v. 
Konffsbergite (bp'gzbajgail). Mm. [Named, 
1872, Som Kongsberg in Norway, where found: 
see -ITB.] An amalgam of silver and mercury 
occurring with arquerite. 1880 Dana Min. App. ii. 32. 
Kongyr, obs. form of Congee 1. 

ICo'uilite. Min. [f. Gr. /fdvts dust -i- -Lite. 
So named in 1821 by MacCiilloch, who had previously 
(1819) called it Conitc, unaware that this had previously 
(1795) been applied by Retzius to a variety of dolomite.] 

A powdered form of silica found in the cavities 
of trap. i8ai MacCulloch in Q. yrnl. Sc. XI 219, 
Konincblite (koa-niglcsit). Min. [Named, 1884, 
after Prof. L, G. de Koninck, of Liege ; see -ite.] 
Plydrous phosphate of iron, found, at Vise in 
Belgium, in small globular forms with a radiated 
structure. 

i88s Ainer. ’Jrnl. Sc, Ser. lit. XXIX. 342 a 

new hydrated phosphate of iron. 

Konite, variant of Conite, 

Konne, obs. form of Can w.i, Con w.i 
Konning, -yng, konyng, obs. ff. Cunning. 
Konyne, -yng, obs. forms of Cony sb. 

Koo, variant of Co 1 Obs., jackdaw. 

II Koochahbee (kz 7 |tJa-bJ). [American Ind.] 
The larva of n fly, Ephydra califbrnica, found in 
enoimous quantities in Lake Mono in California. 

When dried in the_ sun and the_ shell rubbed off the-e 
worms form, a very important article of food among the 
Indians. 

1885 Brewer in Stand. Nat, Hist. II. 432 My guide, an 
old hunter there, told me that everything fattens in the 
season of the koo-chah-bee ; that ducks get very fat. 

Koodoo, kudu (k77‘d?7). Also 8 koedoe, 8-9 
coodoo, 9 koudou. [Xosa-Kaffir, given as ujudit 
in Davis’ Kaffir Diet. (1872).] A large and hand- 
some antelope {Sirepsiceros Ktidit) widely dis- 
tributed over the southern half of the African 
continent, having a brown coat marked with 
vertical white stripes ; the male has spirally-twisted 
horns, attaining in full-grown specimens a length 
of 3 feet or more. 

1777 G. Forstcr Voy, round ]Vorldl. 84 The Coodoo, or 
Kolben’s back ohne namcn (goat without a name). 1783 — 
tr. Syan man's 1 "oy. CaJ>eG. H. II. 213 Koedoe is the name 
given by the colonists to a beautiful tall gazel with long 
and slender shanks. 1802 Snorting Mag. XX. 141 The 
n’gou and koudou are also inhabitants of Caffraria. 1866 
Livingstone Last Jmls. (1873) I. vii. 161 , 1 got a fine male 
Kudu. 1879 Atcheri.ev Trip Boerland 155 Advancing . 
with their beautiful .spiral horns towering high above them, 
were two magnificent koodoos. 

11 Kookuburrai (kirkabyra). [Native Austra- 
lian; given as kfihllntrra by Ridley KdmilarSi, 
p. 2 1.] The Laughing Jackass of Australia {Dacelo 
gigas ) ; the Goburea, 

Argus (Melbourne) 25 Oct. 4/3 You might hear the 
last hoot of the kookaburra then. 1899 IGestm, Gas, 10 
Apr. 8/1 Offers of Australian animals and bird.s from emus 
to kookaburras, 

Koolah, koala (k27-la), Atistralia. Also 
9 coola(h, kool-la. [Native name : given as 
krdla in Dippil, kuld on George’s River (Ridley 
Kmnilaroi, pp. 64, 104); koala wtss, perhaps orig. 
a misreading of koola. Hence the name of the 
town Coolah in New South Wales.] An arboreal 
maisupial mammal of Australia [Phascolarclos 
cinere 7 ts), of an aslien-grey colour, small, clumsy, 
and somewhat resembling a sloth in form, and 
feeding on the leaves of eucalyptus. Also called 
the Attsiralian or Native Bear. 

1808 Home in Fhil. Tfans. XCVIII. 303 The ko.Tla is 
another species of the wombat. The natives call It the 
koala wombat; it .. was first brought to Port Jackson in 
Augu.st, 1803. 1813 Hist. N. S. IVates (i8j8) 432 (Morris) 
Thejcoolah or sloth i.s likewise an animal of the opos.sum 
species, with a false belly, 1827 Cunningham N. S. Wales 
1 . 317 (MoitIs .s. V. Bear) Our coola (sloth or native bear) is 
about the si/e of an 01 dinary poodle dog, with shaggy, dirty- 
coloured fur, no tail, and claws and feet like a bear. 1839 
Darwin Oiig. Spec. x'iv. (1878) 382 The climbing, leaf-eating 
koala. 

Koolestocke, obs. f. cole-stork ; Cole sb.'^ 3, 
Koomias, variant of Koumiks. 

Koorbash, variant of Kouebasr, 
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Kooskoosoo, variant of Couscoussou, 

Koot, -e, obs, forms of Coat. 

Kootbah, Kootoo, vai. Khotbah, Kotow. 
Kope, obs. form of (Jorr sb.f 
Kopec(k, -peek, -pek, variants of Cobeck. 
Koper, obs. form of Copper j//.i 
II Kopje (hTPO- Also koppie, kopjie, koppje. 
[Du. kopje, dim. of hop head, Cop sb.^ (The dim. 
ending -je has usually sunk in colloquial Du. to -?.)] 
In South Africa : A small hill. 

i88i Conteinp. Rev. Feb. 226 The insurgents strongly 
posted in a rocky ‘ koppie ’. 1883 Olive Schreincr Afr. 
Rariii viii. (1890) 216 Theie at the foot of the ‘ kopje ' goes 
a Kaffii. 1899 Athenceum 30 Sept. 450/1 The gallant deeds 
of the kopje and the karroo. 

Comb. igoQ Daily Tel. 25 Jan. 3/2 A stretch of kopje- 
strewn, liver-cut country. 

Koppite (kp-pait). Min. [Named, 1875, after 
Prof. Kopp of Heklelbeig : see -ite.] Cohimbate 
of calcium, sodium, and the cerium metals, found 
in transparent brown crystals. 

1880 Dana jIfft/. App. ii. 32 Koppite . . occurs with apatite 
and magnoferrite in a granular limestone near Schelingen, 
Kaiserstuhlgehirge, Baden. 

Koprolitli, variant of Coprolith. 

Kopy, obs, form of Copy. 
t Korahl, obs. form of Corral sb. 

1783 E7trop. Mag. VIII. 360 A ceitain korahl, . .in which 
most of the elephants in Ceylon are caught. 

Korait, variant of Kb ait. 

Koran ^ (kora*n, kofr«n). Also 7 core, cur- 
rawn, 9 cor an, kuran. [a. Arab. qurdn, qoratt 

recitation, f. qaraS-a to read ; cf. Alcoran.] The 
sacred book of the Mohammedans, consisting of 
revelations orally delivered at intervals by Moham- 
med, and collected in writing after his death : it 
is in Arabic, and consists of ii.i(.suraks or chapters. 

1623 PuRCHAS Pilgrims II. in. v. 264 {Nicetas] Anathema- 
tiseth the Core, that is, Mahomets Scripture, and all his 
learning. 1663 Sir T. Herbert Trav. (1677) 271 Gunnet. . 
imposed that new Currawn as they term it upon the Persian. 
173S Bolingbroke Lett, Study Hist. iv. (1777) 97 Flaraccio's 
lefutationof theKoran. 1781 Gibbon Dec/. i5- A xx’viii. III. 93 
note, Ths MoorsofSpain, who secretly preserved the Mahome- 
tan religion, above a century, .. possessed the Koran, with 
tlie peculiar use of the Arabic tongue. 1S13 Byron 
I. ii. And less to conquest than to Korans trust. 1841 
Elphinstone Hist. Ind. II. 316 To dispose him to question 
the infallible authority of the Koran. 1867 Lady Herbi rt 
Cradle L. vii. 173 We reached a wall and gateway with in- 
scriptions from the Kuidn. 

Koran ^ (kSra-n). [ad. S. African Du. kor- or 
knorhaan, f. kor-, knor-, an imitation of the bird’s 
ciy (cf. Du. korren to coo, knorren to grumble, 
snarl) + haa^t cock. (In HolLand korhaan is the 
woodcock ; cf. Ger. knri-Jiahn heathcock.)] The 
name given to certain species of South African 
bustards, of genus Eupodotes, esp. E. afra, 
t77S Masson in Phil. Trans. LXVI. 317 The fields 
abounded also with korhaans (a kind of bustard). 1819 
Stephens Gen. Zool. XI. 451 lOtis a/rd] Native of the 
country north of the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called 
Korhane, or Knorhaan, from its cry. 1830 k. G. Gumming 
Hunter's Life S. Afr. (ed. 2) L 49, I saw and shot the black 
koran, an excellent game-bird, allied to the bustards, so 
abundant throughout South Africa. 1880 P. Gillmorf On 
Duty 106, I observed a new variety of ' koran ’ on these flats 
..a brown-coloured species. 

Koranic (korm-nik, -a-nik), a. Also co-. [f. 
Koran i + -ic,] Of or pertaining to the Koran. 

1811 H. Martvn Diajy in Mem. (1825)111. 368, I produced 
another sentence, and begged to know why it was inferior to 
the Koranic one. 1838 W. itlviR Lfe Mahomet I. 
p. Ixxxi, Romantic legends ..reared upon the authoiity of 
a Coranic basis. 1884 J. Payne Tales fr. Arabic \\. 
note. This belief is summed up in the Koranic saying, 

‘ Veiily, the commandment of God is a prevenient decree 

Korck, fcorke, Korn, var. Cork vf, Corn. 
Keren, korn, obs. pa, pple. of Choose v. 
'jKornack, obs, var. Carnac, elephant-driver. 
1783 Eitrop. Mag. VIII. 362 The kornack sits on the tame 
animal with his sharp.pointed hook. 1785 Eng. Rev. VI. 100 
These kornacks or huntsmen have a trifling pension. 

Korner, obs. form of Corner. 

KornerU'pine. Miu. [Named, 1884, after 
A. N. Kornerup, a Danish geologist; see -INE.] 

A silicate of aluminium and magnesium, somewhat 
like sillimanite, found in prismatic aggregates. 

1892 in Dana Min. (ed. 6). 

II Koromiko (kprdmr'ktj), [Maori name.] A New 
Zealand shrub, a ‘white-flowered arborescent species 
of Veronica {V, salfafolia). 

i8ss R. Tavior Te Ika n rl/awi 434 (Morris) Koromiko.. 
bears a tapering-shaped flower of a purplish white. 1872 
Domitt Ranolf 1. i. a A ditch, With flowering koiomiUo 
rkh. 1884 Br.acken Lays Maori at The early biee^e That 
played aniong the koiomiko’s leaves. 

Koroscopy (kor^eslmpi). [f. Gi. uupr) pupil + 
-ffjcoiria from -tr/toiros watching, observing.] Lan- 
dolt’s name for the ‘shadow-test’ for the refraction 
of the eye. 1887 in Syd. Sac. Ze.r. 

Korray, variant of Conbey Obs. 

Korse, obs. foim of Corine sb. 

Korue(n, var. rojyvn, obs. pa. ppie. of Carver . 


Kos, koss, var, Cos.s sb.^, a measure of 2 miles. 
Kosack, variant of Cossack. 

+ Kosche, a. Sc. Obs. ra}-e—'. [cf, Gael, chsach 
full of holes or crevices, f. ebs hole, cave.] Hollow. 

1513 Douglas JEneis \. viii. 55 The mekle ko.sche fir tre 

[L. cava phius). 

Kosen, -in, -yn, obs. forms of Cousin. 

II Koslier (knivjai), a. {sbf) Also coshar, 
cosher, koscher. [Heb. nrD, kdsher right.] 
Right, good ; applied to meat and other food 
prepared according to the Jewish law. 

1831 MAVHEwZ.(t«(f. Labour ifCLr) II. 121 The meat killed 
according to the Jewish law is known as ‘Coshar’. 1864 
'limes 4 Aug. Advt., They will be supplied with Kosher 
meat of the best quality. 1892 Zangwill Chddr. Ghetto y\. 
U893) 66 The butter and cheese were equally kosher, coming 
straight from Hebrew Hollanders. 1892 M. Williams 
Round London (1893) 107 We [Jevysj get our kosher meat 
killed in our own way by our co-religionists according to the 
law of Moses. 

b. Hence of shops, houses, etc., where such 
food is sold or used. 

i88g N. Jj- Q. 7th Ser. VIII. 8s The defendant kept a 
‘kosher ' shop. 1892 Zangwii.l Childr. Ghetto 1 . 230 , 1 .should 
have to keep a kosher house, or look how people would talk, 
B. ellipt. as jA 'Kosher’ food; also, a 'kosher ’ 
shop. 

1886 W. J. Tucker E. Europe 123 Would we have to feed 
her on ‘ Koscher ' ! 1889 N.^Q. 7th Ser. VIII. 85 The Jews 
had to buy all the things they required for the Passover 
from a ‘ kosher 1892 Zanc will Childr. Ghetto i. xii. (1 893) 
ng He was almost ashamed to ask whether he could eat 
Kosher there. 

Hence Ko'shei; v., to prepare (food) according 
to Jewish ritual. 

1892 Zangwill Childr. Ghetto viii. (1893) 83 She ., would 
never fail to light the Sabbath candles nor to kosher the 
meat. 

Kosschen, Kost(e, Kostome, Kostorell, 
obs. ff. Cushion, Coast, Custom, Costrel. 

Kot, obs. form of Coat, Cot sbP, Cut v. 

II Kotal (kAi'tffil). E, Ind. [Pushto kdtal 
mountain pass.] The pass over a mountain ; a col ; 
the ridge or summit of a pass. 

1880 Times 15 Oct. 4/2 Ihe three Afghan guns on the 
ridge, or kotal, as these ascents are called in Afghanistan, 
1890 Ibid. 31 Jan. 8/3 From the fourth and last of these 
kotals the traveller descends on to a level . .plain, *897 Ld. 
Roberts 41 Yrs. India x.xxiv. (1898) 282 By noon the kotal 
was reached. 

Kote, obs. form of Coat, Cote. 

+ Kotle-loffc, obs. var. Cotloet, cockle-loft, 
Cock-loft. 

1661 Wood Life 19 Feb, (O. H. S.) I. 382, I laid up 
4 broken fir boxes in the kotleloft. 

IlKoto (kAi’tJ). [Japanese.] A Japanese musical 
stringed instmment played with both hands. 

It has thirteen .silk strings stretched o\er a long box as 
a resonance cb.arnberj each string havinga bridge of its own, 
by shifting of which it is tuned. 

1864 Engel Mus. Anc. Nations 46 The strings of the 
koto are generally twanged with small plectra fastened on 
the fingers of the performer. 

!1 Kotow (kdtQiu), sb. Also kow -tow, -too, ko- 
too, -tou, ka-tou, koo-too. [Chinese Uo-t'ou, f. 
Eo knock + t'ou the head.] The Chinese custom of 
touching the ground with the forehead in the act 
of prostrating oneself, as an expression of extreme 
respect, submission, or worship. 

1804 Barrow Trav. China (1806) 213 The Chinese were 
detei mined they should be kept in the constant practice of 
the koo-too, or ceremony of genuflection and prostration. 
1817 Ei LIS Irnl. Emh. China 213 Lord Macartney's per- 
foimance of the ko-tou was asserted. 1843 Aihenxwn 
22 Feb. 793 He felt some reluctance when called upon to 
pel form the ko-tow'. 1864 D. F. Rennie Brit. Arms N. China 
232 note. The kowtow is the Chinese obeisance indicating 
extreme respect, 

b. jflg. An act of obsequious respect. 

1B34 Eraser's Mag. X. 230 Thus speaks the high-priest of 
fashion, and the beau monde perform the koo-too with all 
imaginable submission. *865 Carlyle Fr-edk. Gt. (J872) VI. 
x\ 1. ix, 235 Voltaire from of old had faithfully done his 
kowtoos to this King of the Sciences. 

Kotow (ki?tau'}, V. [f. prec. sb.] intr. To 
perform the kotow. 

1864 D. F. Rennie Brit. Arms N. China 232 He kow- 
towed to him in proof of his anxiety to follow his advice and ' 
give vip opium. 1892 Mission Herald (Boston) Aug. 316 
'i’he literary graduate.s kneel and kotow before each one pf 
these shrines. Ibid., A tien, or ciishign, to kn<iel on in 
kotowing. 

b. fg. To act in an obsequious manner. 

1826 Disratli K/p. Grey n, xii, The Marquess kotooed 
like a first-rate Mandarin, and vowecL Hhat her will was his 
conduct’. 1883 Hat pel's /IDy. Mar. 578/2 The doctor 
kowtowed to him. 

Hence Kotowing' vtW.' sb. and ppl. a. Also 
Koto-wism, the piacrfce of kotowing. 

1836 T. Hook G. (fkirney II. 55 Hull, who watched his 
worship with an aljitdst Koo-too-ing kindness.^ i8m — yack 
AVrtjg- viii, The.Mele group in the full exercise ofKoo-too- 
ism, 1848 TaACKBKAY Bk. of Snobs xxxvl, It was nothing 
comparejMo the bowing and kotooing. 

-bus, valiants of CoTTABua. 
IlKotwal (k^'twal). East Ind. Forms: 6-7 
ofttual(l, 7 out'wal(l, coute-, cotoval, 8 caut- 
waul, catwal, 9 cutwahl, -wal, -waul, kat-, 
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cot-, ki^twal, kotwal(l. [Hindi kotwill, Urdu 
and Pers. kotiml, kat'ivdl, portei or 

keeper of a castle or fort, niagistiate.] 

A chief officer of police for a city or town in 
India; a native town magistrate. 

‘Tlie office in Western and Southern India, technically 
speaking, ce.ased about 1862. In llengnl the teimhas been 
long obsolete ' tYiile). 

1582 N. LiriimcLO tr. Casianheda's Conq. E. Ind. so'l'he 
Catuall sent to the Captaine gencrall a Horse. 1616 Sm T. 
Ron in Pinkeytan’s Efly. (18111 VIII 5, Iwas conducted by 
the Cutwall to visit the Prince. 1680 tr. Trav, 'J'avcynier, 
etc. II. iig The Cotoval, who is, as 'twei, the great Pievost. 
1727 A. Hamilton Neiu Acc. E. Ind. I 197 Mi. Boucher 
..presently knew the Poison, and cariied it to the Cautwal 
or Sheriff. 1763 Ormc Hist Mil. Trans. Ind. (1803) I. 

26 The Catwal is the judge and executor of justice in 
crinainal cases. 1822 15 Vrs. India i 83 The oldest and most 
venerable looking man in a village is Cutwal, with a court 
under him. 1845 Siocquhler Haiidhk. Brit. India (1854) 
410 The Katual, or chief officei of justice. 1859 Lang 
IVnnd. India 42 , 1 _wa.s enticed away from my home by the 
Kotwall (native police officer). 

Hence ||KotwaTee, police station. 

1845 STOCQUr-LCR Handble. Brit. India (1854) 227 In the 
centre of the city is the cuiivallee, police-office. 1884 Maric 
Thornhill Advent. Ind. Mnt. xvii. 15S We should have to 
pass the kotwallee to re.ach the fort. 

Kotyn, obs. form of Cotton 
K ou, Kouard, Koueh, Kouekery, obs. ff. 
Cow, COWAED, CoaCH, COOKLEV. 

Koude, koug de, Kouel, Kouenand, Kouer, 
obs. ff. Could, Cowl sb?-, Covenant, Coveu. 
Kouae, kou5he, koujwlie, obs. ff. Couch. 
Koukri, variant of Kukri. 

II Koulan, kulan (kzt-lan). [Tartar knlan!\ 

A species or sub-species of equine quadruped 
(^Equus onager), closely allied to the Dziggetai 
(with which it is united by some), found in Cential 
and Southern Asia : the wild ass of Mesopotamia, 
Persia, and the banks of the Indus. 

1793 Pennant Hist. Quad. (ed. 3I I. ii The manners of 
the Koulan or wild ass, are very much the same with those 
of the wild hoise and the Dshikketaei. 1836 Encycl. Brit. 
(ed. 7) XIV, 153/1 The Onager, or wild ass, called konlan 
liy many_ of the tribes of Asia, differs from the domestic 
breed in its .shoiter eais, the greater length and finer form 
of its limbs [etc.]. 1856 Knight Cycl. Nat, Hist. 1 . 327 The 
Persians and Tartars hold tiie flesh of the Koulan in high 
esteem, 1885 Stand. Nat. Hist. V, 232 The specific name 
hemionns ‘half ass ’ was given to the kulan by the Greeks, 
on account of its stature, wliicli is between that of the liorse 
and the ass. Ibid. 233 Tlie kulaus,.migiate in the spring 
.and fall to moie .suitable pastnie grounds. 

Koule, obs. form of Cole jd.i 
II Koumiss (kzl'mis). Forms: (6 cosmos, 7 
oosmus, cossmos ; see Cos^fos 2), 7 chuiuis, 

8 kumisse, (kumish), 8- koumiss, kumiss, 
kurais, 9 koumis, koomiss, kumysfs, (kimmiz, 
khoumese), [ = F. koumis, G. kumiss, Pol. 
kemis, hmys, Russ. KyMtlCb kimys, a, Tartar 
ktimiz.'l A fermented liquor prepared from mare’s 
milk, commonly used as a beverage by the Tartais 
and other Asiatic nomadic tribes; also applied to 
a spirituous liquor distilled from this. 

The fermented beverage is used dietetically and medicin- 
ally in various diseases, as phthisis, catarrhal affections, 
anaemia, chlorosis, etc., and for these purposes imitations 
are also prepared from asses’ milk and cow's milk, 

1398-1630 [see_ Cosmos-]. 1607 Topsell Four-f. Beasts 
332 The Tartarians drinke Mares Milke, which thej' dress 
like white wine, and call |t Chumis. 1723 Pres. Si. Russia 
t. 276 {The Kalmucks] drink Kumis, a sort of Brandy drawn 
off from Majes-milk. xyjs Genii. Mag, XLI. 594 The 
souf milk which they [the Tartars] drink they call Kumisse. 
1839 E. D. Clarke Trav. Russia 32/1 A subsequent process 
of distillation afterwards obtains an ardent spirit from the 
koumiss. 1876 Bartholow Mat. Med. (1879) 22 By the fer- 
mentation of mare’s milk an alcoholic liquor, named koumjs.s, 
is prepared in Tartary, and has been introduced into medical 
piactice as a remedy for phthisis. 1892 Daily News 28 
Dec. 5/4 Mrs. Isabel Hapgood .. gives some inteiesting 
particulars of koumiss (or ‘kumys as she prefers to spell it), 

_ attrib. 1884 Pall Mall G.x^ Sept, ri/2 The koumiss cure 
is growing greatly in popularity. . . Sometimes patients spend 
six or seven summers at the koumiss establishments, 
t Koundee, var. Condue v. Obs., to conduct. 
01430 Lonelich Grail xiii. 434 That In theke tyme so wel 
koundeed & ladde. 

Koupholite : see Coupholite. 

I! Kourbash, koorhash (ku-rbaj), sb. Also 
qorbage, courbash, -bache, coorbatch, kur- 
ba^ch, cur-, kur-, korbash. [a. Arabic qurbdsh, 
ad. Ttelj. qirhach whip ; cf. F. €Owbachek\ 

A whip made-of hide, esp. that of the hippopotamus ; 
an instrument of punishment in Turkey, Egypt, and 
the Soudan. ‘ - 1 

18x4 W. Brown Hist; Projtag. Chr. II. 40 A Corhage, 
which consists of a strap of the skin of the hippopotamus, 
about a yard in length. 1842 KtiEt, Madden United Irish- 
wtn I. xi. 337 Persons subjected to the ^ torture of the * cour- 
bash’, in Damascus. 18W Emmeline $jOtt Harpn Life 
Egypt II. 90 , 1 soon after heard stifled crifesgxand a cracking 
of the oourbache. 1884 J, Colbornk Hicks-' pasha 189 It 
is the peculiar mission of the hippopotamus to sh^inW Kurx 
bashes for the backs of the natives, _ 1883 MHS.”ifejSAB- 
TORius In the Soudan viii. 129 An unlimited applicatlomqf 


the kooibash. 1892 Nation (N. Y.) 11 Aug 107/3 To plead 
urgently for the aliolition of the kurbash. 

Kou'rkash, koo'rbash., v. [f. piec. sb] 
tram. To Hog with the kouibasb. 

Punch's Aim. foriisx. 7 He [the Peismii Piiiice] had 
one nf his attendants coiirbashed or flogged yesterd,Ty . 
1884 CiirrORD Liovn in 7/w^r3o June 8/2 The lihidir h.nfl 
sei/ed 77 sheikhs and other respectable men, . and h.ul 
kouih.nslied .and toitiiied them all. 

'j- Kours, obs. form of CuiifeE sb. and n. 

61320 S/> Bntes (MS. A) 2619 pal harklen mani mannes 
kiiviis, Wh.ai bom 3 hii ferden vvel Jie wois. Ibid. 3719 leni 
. . koursede biter [lat while. 

Kourtepy, Kourtt: see Coubtepy, Couht. 
Kouskous, -koussou, var. Couscoo.s, -sou. 

II KOUSSO (kirstJ). Also kuosso, cusso, kosso, 
koso. [Abyssinian.] The dried floweis of an 
Abyssinian plant, Hagenia {Brayera) abyssiuica 
(N.O. Eosacem), used as an anthelmintic. 

1831 Illustr. Caial. Gi. E.vhib. 197 Kuosso, from Abys- 
sinia (ZVayura antheluiinticd). The blossom of a tiee .. 
the native remedy .. for the removal of tapeworm. 1876 
Harlcy Mat, Med. (ed. 6) 620 Kotisso is an irritant. 1889 
Watt Diet. Econ. Prod. India I. 534 Cusso 01 Kousso . . 
a bazaar commercial article in Bombay'; it comes diiect 
from Africa. 

Kou.th(e, Koup, obs. pa. t. of Can tz.i ; obs. f. 
Couth a. Kouuele, obs. form of Cowl sb.'i- 
i' Kove. Ohs. ras-e. [a. AF. couve for F. aeve.'\ 
A variant of CtiVE, cask, vat. 

C1320 AVAVkmIMS. A)259i pe beschop cii.stnede losian. 
For Ascopard was mad a koue [MS. M. a tonne j A Er. text, 
un grant couve fniit aparailei], 

Kow, obs. form of Cow sb. and v. 

Kowai’d, -yae, Kowartnes, obs. ff. Coward, 
Cowardice, Cowardness. 

Koweh, obs. form of Couch sh.'^ and z/.l 
Kowd, obs. pa. t. of Can ; obs. f. Couth a. 
t Kowe. Obs. [a. OF. C 07 ue, cone, etc., var. of 
queue tail. Queue; cf. Cue A ‘tail’, tag, 

or additional short line after a couplet or at the 
end of a stanza of verse. (Cf. Couwee.) 

_ <^1330 R. Brunnc Chron. IVace (RolK) 88 If it were made 
in lynie couwee, . . pat rede InglLs it ere inowe pat couthe 
not haf coppled a kowe. 

Kowe, obs. form of Coyv sb.'^ and 2 ^ Cough v. 
IlKowhai (kJ«-hai). New Zealand. Also 
kowai, kohai, goaf. [Maoii.] A leguminous 
plant of New Zealand {Sophora telraptera) beaiing 
golden-yellow floweis. 

184s E. J. WAKcncLD Adv. N. Zeal. I. 58 (Morris) The 
kohai . . with bright yellow blossoms, i860 J . Blair N. Zeal. 
(ibid.). The land of the goai tiee. 1872 Domett Hanoi/ vi. 
i. 107 Amohia,..scarlet-ci owned with Koyhai-flqweis. 1883 
Runwick Betrayed 42 Gather the kowhai, wet with showers. 
1896 R. Kipling Seven Seas 113 Buy the kowhai’s gold 
Flung for gift on Taupo’s face. 

Kowhe, Kowke, obs. ff. Cough, Cook. 

II Kowl, variant of Coavle {Anglo-Ind.), written 
engagement. 

1897 R. Kipling in Pear-son's Mag. Dec. 622/1 Things for 
which we need a kowl. 

Kowle, Kowlt, obs. forms of Cowl, Coi.t, 
Kownnage, Kownsayle, etc., Kownt, obs, 
forms of Coinage, Counsel, Count. 

Kowrs, Kowschot, obs. ff. Course, Cushat. 
Kowse : see Couse. 

Kowter, Kowth, obs. ff. Coulter, Couth a. 
Kowuele, obs. form of Cowl sb.'^ 

Koy, koye, obs. forms of Coy, Qoey. 

Koyf(e, Koyne, Koynt(e, Koyt, obs. ff. 
Coif, Coin, Quaint, Quoit. 

Kozack, -ak, variants of Cossack. 

Kraal (krai), sb. Also 8 crawl, 8-9 craal, 9 
oral!, kraul. See also Crawl sb.'^ [a. Colonial 
Du. kraal, a. Pg. curral, corral : see Corral,] 

1 . A village of Hottentots, Kaffirs, or other South 
or Cential African natives, consisting of a collec- 
tion of huts surrounded by a fence or stockade, and 
often having a central space for cattle, etc. Also 
transf. the community of such a village. 

1731 Medley Kolben's Cafe G. H. I. 73 The Kraals, as 
they call them, or villages, of the Hassaquas are larger. 
1771 StR J. Banks Jrnl, (1896) 441 They [the Cape Hot- 
tentots] train up bulls, which they place round their crawls 
or towns in the night. 1785 G. Forster tr. Sparrman's 
Voy. Cape G. H. 1 . 179 A craal or community of Hottentots, 
to the amount of about thirty persons. 1B36 Penny Cycl. 
V. 229 Kraals of Bosjesmans north of the Orange river who 
seemed to live in peace under a chief. 1849 E, E. Napier 
Exciirs. S.^ A/r. I, 316 The huts which compose their kraals 
are of a circular form, i^x R. W. Murray S. Africa 104 
A kraal is_ . . a collection of huts surrounded by mud walls 
or palisading. 

b. Used loosely for a poor hut or hovel. 

1832 G. Downes Lett. Cont. Countries 1 . 70 That solitary 
attraction which the poorest kraals of Ireland possess — 
hospitality, 

2 , An enclosure for cattle or sheep (esp. in South 
or Central Africa) ; a stockade, pen, fold. (Cf. 
Crawl sb.^ i.) In quot. 1861 applied to an 
enclosure formed by wagons. 

1796 tr. Thunberg's Cape G. H. in Pinkerton' s Voy. (1814) 
Xvl, 23 A place or fold, where sheep as well as horned 
Cattle were inclosed in the open air, was called a Kraal. 


1843 Prinoif Afr. .Sk. iv. 180 He led us out towards the 
kta.iK 01 cattle-lolds 1849 It. E. Nai’IFU / i.n ?/? s. S. Afr. 
1 . 313 At the door of the Call kr.a.Tl. i86t G. K. Bi rki lev 
.Spor't'.ni. IV. Pniintw xi. 179 My thiee vv.aggoiis could not 
make a crall 01 fente aiound my mules and horses. 1878 
H. M. .SiANLi Y Dark Cont. II. vii. 20? '1 he tiaveler’s first 
duty in lands infested with lions is to build a safe coiral, 
kraal, or boma, for himself and oxen. 

3 . attrib. and Comb. 

18x7 Cm I Rinnr F.ss. Own Timer (1850) III. 957 The Kraul- 
men from whose errors they' absieiged themselves. 1858 
O. W. Holmls Avt. Brcakf.-t. (1883) 209 'Ihe selectmen of 
an African kiaal-village. 1900 Daily 7 1’/. 3 June 7/5 The 
English V'eomanry horses had been kraaled, and, taking 
fiiglit at the firing, burst through the ki.n.il walls and 
stampeded. 

HLvual, v. [f. prec. sb.] trusts. To enclose in 
a kraal or stockade. 

1865 Pall Mall G. 16 Oct. 6, 25,000 cattle and 8,ooohoises 
weie thus kiaaled on the top of a mountain. 1877 'i . Bainls 
Goldfields 8 The necessity of kiaaling the cattle at night 
within the village. 1899 Rider HACGAnu Swallow vi, Now 
1 go out to see to the kiaalmg of the cattle. 

Krablite (kiae'blait). Min. [Named from 
Krabla in Iceland (properly 7 ua//a), wheie found: 
see -ITE.] An impure oilhoclase, tlie crystals 
enclosing quartz and otliei minerals. 

1844 Dana Min. 618 Krablite {printed Krahlite] is a kind 
of peailstone. 1861 Bristow Gloss. 204 Krablite,. .a mineral 
allied to Spheialite. 

Kragg, obs. form of Crag, 

II Krait(kiait). East Ind. Also karait,korait. 
[Hindi karaitC\ A venomous snake oi the genus 
Biingartis, esp. B. catritleus, common in Bengal. 

1874 Favrer Venom. Snakes Ind. p'enins. ted. 2) 14 After 
a night's dak in a palanquin, a lady . . found a Krait coiled 
up under her pillow. 1880 Daily Tel. iS Nov. 5/3 Plis 
chaini against ‘the black snake’ and the ‘koiail’. 1887 
Encycl. AV;V. XXII, 196/2 The krait is probably, next to 
the cobia, the most destructive snake to human life in 
India. 1898 Pall Mall Mag. Christm. No. 583 Ihe .snake 
. . was a fine specimen of the karait. 

Krak, Krake, obs. forms of Crack, Crake. 

II Kraken (kra-ken, kr."Pken). Also 8 craken, 
cracken, kraaken. [Norw. kraken, krakjeni^^ 
-n being the suffixed definite article), also called 
sykraken, sjdkrakjen sea-kiaken. The name was 
first biought into general notice by Pontoppidan 
in his E'orste Eorsog paa A^orges natnrlige Historic 
(1/5 2).] A mythical sea-monstei ot enormous 
size, said to have been seen at times off the coast 
of Norway. 

175s tr. Pontoppidan' s Hist, Norway ir. vii. § ii. 211 
Amongst the many ^reat things which are in the ocean, 

. .is the Kraken, This creatine is the largest and most sur- 
prizing of all the animal ci eation. 1770 Douglas in Phil. 
Trans. LX. 41 Enquiry, .as to the existence of the aquatic 
animals, called Kraaken.s. 1830 1 'lnnyson Kraken 4 Fai , far 
beneath in the abysmal sea, . . The Kraken sleepeth. 1848 
Lowell Ode to France 30 Ye aie mad, ye have taken A 
slumbering Kr.aken For firm land of the Past. 1862 Longf. 
The Cumberland vi, Like a kraken huge and black, She 
crushed our nbs in her iiou grasp 1 

Kra-kra, kraw-kraw, var. Craw-craw, 

1803 Winterbottom Pm. State Med. Sierra Leone II, 
164 Kra-kra is an Ebo word, corrupted from kra-tlna which 
signifies the itch. 1897 Mary Kingsley iV Africa 438 
The Iciaw-kraw is a frightfully prevalent disease. 

II Krameria (kramlo ria). [Mod.L. ; named 
by LimiEeus after J. G. PI. Kramer, an Austrian 
botanist.] a. Bot. An anomalous genus of 
Bolygalacese (allied to Leguminosse), comprising 
branched spreadingundershrubs,nativesof America, 
having strongly astringent properties, b. Med. 
The root of K. triandra (ratany-root), or a drug 
prepared from this. 

1835 in Mayne E.vpos, Lex. X863-76 Curling Dis. Rectum 
(ed. 4) 113 Vegetable astringents, such as simaruba and 
krameria. 1866 Treas. Bot. 651/2 The infusion of the roots 
of the Krameria is blood-red, on which account advantage 
is taken of it to adulterate port wine. 1870 L. P. Meredith 
Teeth 214 Tincture of krameria. 

Kraijieric (kiame-nk), a, Chem. Also cra- 
meric. [f. prec. + -ic.j In Kratneric acid, a 
doubtful ciystalline substance supposed to have 
been discovered in the root of Krameria triandra. 

1838 T. Thomson Chem. Org. Bodies 834 The ciameiic 
acid discovered by Peschiei. 1852 Morfit Tanning 6- 
Currying (1853) 83 [Decoction of rhatany] is composed ot 
tannin,_woody fibre, gum, starch, saccharine matter and 
krameric acid. 

Kranage, Krane, obs. ff. Cranage, Crane. 

1390 Earl Derby's Exp. (Camden) 19 Cum rollagio, 
kranagio, et conductione unius boot. 

Krang, variant of Kbeng. 

IlKrantz, kranz (krtents). S. Africa, [a. 
S. African Du., =Du. krans, in Kilian krants, 
coronet, chaplet ; cf. Get. kranz coionet, garland, 
circle, ring, encircling horizon of mountains, 
cornice.] A wall of rock encircling a mountain 
or summit; hence, more widely, any precipitous 
or overhanging wall of rocks bordering high 
ground or hemming in a valley. 

1834 Pringle Afr. Sk. 43 Our Lothian friends with their 
good Mother dwell Beside yon Kranz, 1849 Nawer Exenrs. 
S. Afr. II. 183 ‘ The river ’, says Farley, . . ‘ runs under yon 
krantz' {note, Wooded cragg, or cliff]. i8to .S’. Africa 
(ed. 3) 132 The forests are generally situated in kloofs and 
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mountain siclus, and in steep krant?es. iSgz iSltdl. News 
i5- Kitrroo Fanner 4 Mar. 6 The krantz that overhangs the 
Maraibburg road, .is in a very dangerous state, and jestei- 
day a large stone . . fell into the road. 

Krantzite (kras-ntsait). Min. [Named after 
Dr. Krantz : see -ite.] A fossil resin allied to 
amber, occurring near Nienburg in Hanover. 

1868 Dana Mui. (ed. s) 741. 

t Krany, obs. form of Cranny v. 

L 1423 Lydg. Assenidly ofGods . .That causyd 
hit [the earth] to chyne & krany more & lesse. 

f Kravers, var. cravas, craves^ obs. f. Crevice. 

c 1423 Lydg. Assembly of Gods 534 In a krauers forlhe he 
gan hym diesse. 

Kreas, obs. var. kreese, Creese. Kreasote, 
obs. f. Creosote. Kreat : see Creaght. Krea- 
tic, Kreatine, etc., var. Creatic, Creatine, etc. 

II Krede'mnon. Gr. Antiq. [Gr. KpriSeixvov.] 
Part of a woman’s head-dress; a sort of veil of 
which the ends hung down on each side. 

1830 Leitch tr. C. 0 . JNulkr's Anc, Art (ed. 2) 338 Ino- 
Leucothea has the kredeninon (her regular distinguishing 
sign..) wound three times lound her bodj'. 

Kredill, obs. foim of Cradle. 
t Kreeker, kreker. Oh. Also kreekar. 
[Origin obscure; perh., as stated in quots,, for 
craker, f. Crake, Crack v., to boast.] (See quots.) 

a 1348 Hall Chron., Hen. VIII iigb. Sir Ihon Walop , . 
had. .a M. proper men and haidy. .whicbe lived alonelyon 
their aventure, wherfore of some they were called adven- 
turers, of some they were called kreekars. Ibid. 127 The 
Frenchmen knewe well their hai dines, hut yet thei called 
theimCrakers, whiche hy missouiidyng, was commonly called 
Kiekeis. Ibid. 145 All the men of wane, .wer called home, 
and the shippes brought into the havens, and many a kreker 
wist not how to lyve. 1674 Blount Glosso^. (ed. 4), 
Crakers were a certain choice number of daring English 
Souldiers, we had in France in the time of H. 8. by some 
called Kreekers. 

Kreese, var. Creese, Malay dagger. 

Kreil, krele, obs. forms of Creel. 

Kreittonite (krai-tdhait). Min. [Named, 
1848, f. Gr. Kpeirroiv stronger, superior, as being 
of higher specific gravity than other spinels : see 
-ITE.] A variety of galinite or zinc spinel, from 
Bodenmais in Bavaria, containing a considerable 
amount of iron. 

1830 D\NA bliu. (ed. 3) 371 Kreittonite, a black spinel. 
1893 Ck trM tN Blowjbijie Praet. 211 Kreittonite [is] a 
ferruginous variety. 

Kreke, obs. t. Creak. Kreme, obs. f. Cbeaji; 
var. Grim v. Ohs. Kremele : see Crumble v. 

Kremersxte (kre-maAsoit). Ilin. [Named, 
1853, after Dr. Kremeis, who first described it: 
see -ITE.] Chloiicle of iron, potassium, and am- 
monium, occurring as a sublimation product in the 
fumaroles of Vesuvius. 

1834 Dana Min. (ed. 4) go Kremeisite. 1883 Encycl. Brit. 
XVI. 384 Kremersite . . Cubic. In octahedra. 

Kremlin (kremlin). Also 7 cremelina, S 
kremelin, 9 kremle. [a. F. kremlin., f. Russ. 
KpeMJI'B kreml citadel, of Tartar origin,] The 
citadel or fortified enclosure within a Russian town 
or city ; esp. that of Moscow, which coutains the 
imperial palace and various public buildings. 

2662 J. Davies tr. Oiearius' Voy. .4 mbass. 57 The Great 
Duke’s Palace, called Cremelena, and which is of greater 
extent than many other ordinaiy Cities. 1698 A, Bhand 
Bmb. Muscovy to Chhut 5 The Castle, called Cremelina, 
where the Czars of Muscovy keep their ordinary Residence. 
1796 Morse Anier. Geog. II. oi It stands in the Kremelin, 
one of the interior circles of the city. 1833 R. Pinkerton 
Russia 227 The inhabitants of Moscow being assembled in 
the Kremlin. 1839 E. D. Clarke Treov. Russia 38/1 The 
Kremle is derived from tlie Tartar word krini, or irem, 
which sigpifies a fortress. 1888 Century Mag. May lonolc, 
A Kremlin, or to use the Russian form of the woid, a 
‘Kremle’, is merely a walled inclosure with towers at the 
cornels, situated in a commanding position near the center 
of a city. 

Kreng (kreq). Also krang, CraRG. [a. Du. 
kreng, MDu. crenge carrion, carcass ; of uncertain 
oiigin. (See Rranck.)] Tlie carcass of a whale 
from which the blubber has been lemoved. 

[1821 : seeCRANG.] 1833 Sir J. Ross Nai-r. wd I 'ay. vi. 
88 Some of the krang of a whale had been seen in the 
morning. 1830 W. B. Clarke IVrcck of Favorite 30 After 
the, .blubber, whalebone, and jaw-bones are removed, the 
lemaining part, called ‘the kreng’, is left to become the 
food of sharks and birds. 1831 Zoologist IX. 3021 An ivory 
gull, .stooping down to a piece of ‘krang’. 

Hence Kre’itger, ?one who strips the blubber 
from a dead whale ; Kre’nging-hook, an instru- 
ment for doing this, 

1886 Gd. Words 83 The krenging hook is used in pre- 
paring the kreng for the oil coppei. Ibid , note. The Closh 
IS a pronged iiLStrumeiit, also used by the Krengers. 

Krennerite (kremaroit). Min, [Named, 1877, 
after Dr. J, A. Krenner, who first described it : see 
-ITE 1 .] A telluride of gold and silver, found in 
prismatic crystals. 

1878 A/ner. yrnl Sc. Ser. in. XVIII. 482 Vom Rath., 
proposes the name Kreiinerite after the discoverer. 

Kreope(n, early form of Creep. 

Kreophagism, -ist, Kreosote; see CitEO-. 


Krepe, Kreppet, obs. inf. and pa. t. of Creeps. 
Kresol, Kresoline, etc., var. Ceesol, etc. 
Kressibulle, Kreste, obs. ff. Crucible, Chest. 
Kreton, vaiiant of Ckiton Obs. 

II Kreutzer (kroi-tsar). Also (6 croc 3 ierd(e), 

7 creitzar, 8 creutzer, crutzer, 9 fcreuzer. [Ger, 
kreuzer, f. krenz cross; the coin having been 
originally stamped with a cross.] A small coin 
(originally silver, afterwards copper) formerly 
current in parts of Germany and in Austria. 

The value has varied, the most recent being the Bavarian 
kreutzer = about i of a penny, and the Austrian = about 
1347 Bqorde Itifrod. Knowl. xiii. (1S70) 157 They [the 
Dutch] haue crocherdes; iii crocheids is les worth than a 
styuer. 1617 Moryson Itin i. 67, I paid for my supper 
twenty creitzers. 1703 Land. Gaz. No. 3914/5 Worth.. 16 
Creutzers, which is about 8 Pence English. tr. 

Keyslcr's Trao. (1760) I. i2t This castle was built. .in times 
when artificers woi ked foi a. crutzer 2. Aay. iSzzW. Irving in 
Life Lett. (1864) II. 103 1 he gentlemen . .pay each a piece 
of six kieutzers 1874RUSKIN Clazi. IV. 6g By this time 
I shouldn’t have had a bit of skin left as big as a kreutzer. 

Krevise, -ya, obs. forms of Crayfish. 
Krewelle, obs. form of Cruel. 
f Kreyscloth. Ohs. A kind of linen fabric. 

1307 Yatton Chnrch-zu. Acc. (Som. Rec. Soc ) lag Kreys- 
clolh and holland bought for bordclothes and surplices. 

Kricket(t, obs. forms of Cricket. 

II Kriegspiel (krf-g|Sprl). [Ger., = war-game.] 
A game in which, blocks representing parts of 
aimies, guns, etc., are moved about on maps: see 
quot. 1 81 1. Introduced into the English army 
alter the Franco-German War of 1870. 

[i8n Q. Rev. May 403 In Switzerland a game has lately 
been made of war (Das Kriegspiel), which is played with 
figmes upon a map, and recommended as exceedingly 
instructive to military students, because the principles upon 
which it is constructed are applicable to real operations in 
the field.] 1878 Bksant & Ricu By Celia's Arbour xx'.xiii. 
(1887) 248 They tell me that the officer of to-day is scientific 
and plays Kriegspiel. 1887 Athenxwn 12 Mar 344/3 As in 
a game of ‘kriegspiel’, the onlooker will often find himself 
wondering what on earth was the object of this or that move. 

Krieker (krrkaj). U. S. (ad. Ger. kriechcr 
creeper.] A name in N. Jersey and Rhode Island 
of the Pectoial Sandpiper, Tringa pectoralis, 

1890 in Cent. Diet. 

Kries, variant of Creese. 

Krik, krike, obs. forms of Creek sbA 
'f-Krime. Obs. rare. [Pad. Gr. /cpvfius frost.] 
(See quot.) 

1599 T. MEouiet] Silkzuormes 56 While .Scythian krinie 
doth fleete [niarg. ‘ Boreas, the north-west wind ’]. 
Krioboly (krsii^i'bdfii). Gr. Antiq, [f. late Gr. 
Hpio 06 \Lov, in 4th c. L, criobolium, f. KpTo 06 R-os 
ram-slaying.] A sacrifice in which many rams 
were slaughtered ; a bath in the blood of rams. 

[1830 Lcitck tr. C.O, Midler's .‘Inc. Art (ed. 2) S 422 A 
kriobollon of the Phrygian worship.] 1879 Farrar St. Paul 
(1884) I._ xviii. 187 mie._ 1882 — Eai ly Chr. 3 note. The 
taurobolies and kriobolies (baths in the biood of bulls and 
rams) mark the extreme sensuality of superstition. 
Krippin, variant of Ckepine Obs. 

Kris, kriss, krist, var. Creese, Malay dagger. 
Krishnaism (krijhaiiz’m). [f. Krishna, name 
of a great deity or deified hero of later tiinduism, 
worshipped as an incarnation of Vishnu.] Tlie 
worship of or belief in Krishna. So Kri'shnaist, 
Kri'shnaite, a worshipper of Krishna ; also ait rib. 

1883 C. J. Stone Chr, be/. Christ 180 The system of 
philosophy, afterwards adopted in both Krishnaism and 
Buddhism. 1892 Wt.stcott Gospel of Life 156 Krishn.nism 
has been the strength of Hinduism. *889 J. M. Roburtson 
Christ 4 Krishna x, 47_The_oiher Kiishnaist festivals. 

[ Ibid. .\i. 51 The model 11 discussion of Krishnaite origins. 

} Krisu’vigite. Min. [Named, 1842, from Kri- 
suvig in Iceland, where found: see -iteI.] A 
synonym of Bhochantite. 

1844 Dana Min. (ed. 2) 617 Krisuvigiie is an emerald 
green .salt of copper, from Krisux’ig. 

Kritarchy (kri’tarki), nonce-iud. [f. Gr. Kpnqs 
judge -1- -apfia rule, after monarchy, etc.] The rule, 
or period of rule, of the Judges in ancient Israel. 

1834 Soutiicv Doctor (1838) V. Interch. xvii. 337 The I 
Lays of .Samson, Jephthafi, (jideoti, and other heroes of the i 
Kritarchy. , 

IlKrobylos (krp'bilps). Gr. Anliq. [a. Gr. 

A roll or knot of hair on the crown 

of the head. 

1830 Luitch tr. C. O. Muller's Anc. Art (ad, 2) 473 I'lie 
hair is. .knotted together into a kroby los in the undiaped 
statues of Venus produced by later art. 

Kroci-, krokydolite, A/in., var. Crocidolite, 
1837 Phillii'S Min, 151 Krokydolite. 

Krocket (kr^'^ket). Sc. A name in Aberdeen- 
shire of the Oyster-catcher (.Ilmnatopiis ostrilegus'). 
(Swainsou I'rov, Kdmes Btrds, 1SS5.) 

Kroelinkite (krd'ijkait). Min. [Named, iS 76, 
after B. Kroehnke : see -iTEh] A hydrous sulphate 
of copper and sodium, found in blue crystalline 
masses in Chili. 

-j-Kroket. rare~^, [var. Crocket f.] V A hook. 

' 1426 Ia’uo. Dc Gitil. Piigr. (E.IC.T. S.) (fii A laige ily-sli 

. .In hyrha»d..she held; And in hjr ffylTihe h.mdakiukct. | 


11 Kl^one (kia*ne). [Ger, krone (pi. kronen). 
Da. krone (pi. kroner), Sw. krona (pi. kronor) 
crown : cf. Crown sh. 8.] 

1 . A silver coin of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
of the value of ij. containing 100 ore. 

187s JevoNS Money viii. 72 Some merchants [of Sweden] 
are said already to keep their accounts in kroner and ore. 
1884 Fall Mall G. 26 Sept. 5/1 For the past business year 
the^Norwegian National Bank shows accounts which leave 
a balance of 2,232,919 kroner (say 125,000). 

2 . The 10 mark gold piece of the modern German 
Lmpire. 

1898 Whitaker's Almanac 695 [Earlier edd. 'crown ’]. 

3 . A silver com of the new monetary system of 
Austria, = 100 heller, or \od. sterling. 

[1893; see Hcller.J 1898 Whitaker's Almanac 695 
[Earlier edd. ‘ crown ’]. 

II Kronia (krpmia). Gr. Antiq. [Gr. Kp 6 na, 
neuter pi, of Kpovios of or pertaining to Kronos or 
Saturn.] An ancient Greek festival in honour of 
Kronos, resembling in its features the Roman 
Saturnalia. It was held at Athens in the montli 
Hecatombreon (corresponding to parts of July and 
August). 

Kronk, var. Cronk, cry of wild goose. 
Kronykele, obs. form of Chronicle. 

KrOO, KrOU,KruCkr/;). [W. African.] attrib. 
or as adj. Of or pei taining to a negro race so named 
on the coast of Liberia, veiy skilful as seamen. 

1835 Marryat Pirate vii, These weie Kroiimen, a race of 
blacks.. who inhabit the coast near Cape Palmas, and are 
often employed by our men-of-war. 1883 Daily News 
12 July 3/1 The Englishmen,. .assisted by Krooboys, sallied 
out and put their assailants to flight. 1894 Amanda Smith 
Autobiog. XXV. J98 The kroomen ..let a great wave break 
over us. 1897 Mvry Kingsley W. Afina App.i. 6461be 
Kruboj'.s, as the natives of the Grain Coast are called, irre- 
spectiveof the ageof the individual, by the white men. Ibid. 
6(9 They spe.ik tlieir version of our own— Kru-English, or 
‘ tiade English ’, as it is called, 
b. (See quot.) 

1884 H. H. Johnston River Congo i. 26 There is a subtle 
distinction between Kru-boy and Kru-man, or, to use its 
Portuguese form, Kruinaiio.. .Ihe Kru-man is an artificial 
name given to the indigenous slaves of the country . . men, for 
instance, of the lower Congo tribes, that are sold by tlieir 
chiefs to European merchants. 

Kross, obs, form of Kaross, 
f Krotte, ? variant of Cbot Obs. 

1:1466 Sir j. Paston in P. Lett. 11 . 294, I sends yow..iij 
trade pottes..! raystrnste moost the potte that natlie a 
krotte .abovyn in the toppe, lesse that he bathe ben ondoone. 

Kroude, Kroun, obs. ff. Crowd yi 5 .i, Crown. 
Krout : see Sour-crout. 

Krugite (kn^’gsitl. A/zn. [Named, iS8r, after 
D. Krug von Nidcla : see -ite b.] A sulphide of 
potassium, calcium, and magnesium, akin to Poly- 
halite. (A. H. Chester A’hwfij of Minerals, 1896). 

II KrumanllOWX (knrmhpm). Mns. [Ger., f. 
knnnm crooked, curved -f horn Horn.] a. An obso- 
lete wind-instrument of a curved foim. b. An organ 
reed-stop of 8 ft. pitch, resemblingthe clarinetin tone ; 
called also Crojiohnb, and corruptly Cremona 

1694-6, 1880 [see Cromorne]. 1864 Webster, Krumm- 
horn, Krunihorn, an instrument of music of the cornet 
kind, formerly in use. 

Kryme, variant of Crim v. Obs., to crumble. 
Kryo- (kraiip), another spelling of Cryo- com- 
bining form of Gr. Kpvos frost, in various scientific 
terms : see Cbyogen, Cbtohydrate, Cryolite, 
etc. Also Kryo’Ronite [Gr. novis dust], a name 
lor meteoric dust found in the Arctic regions ; 
Kryo’meter [Gr. /lirpov measure], a thermometer 
for measuring very low temperatures ; Kryoacopy 
[Gr. -fTKovia observation] (see quot.) ; hence Kxyo- 
sco'pic a., of or relating to k^yoscop)^ 

G. J. Wright Icc Age N. Amer. g Nordenskiold 
attributed the initial melting of ice-surface to accumulations 
of meteoric dust which he named ^kryokonite. 1891 Stan- 
dtod 9 Feb, The mysteriou!, ‘kryokonite’ of the vast 
iLefielils of Greenland is now believed to he ..simply dust 
blown from America or Europe. 1877 R.aymond Statist. 
Mines (S’ Mining 427 ’‘Kryolite from spathic iron, i88a 
IJrvnni tr. T/iausttng's Mail 4 Beer 38 Alcohol and sul- 
phuret of carbon are used as tliermometrical substances for 
mea-suring very low temperatures. . . Thermometers for such 
low temperatures are called *Kryomelerb [cold meters]. 1901 
Brit. Med. /rid. s Jan., The clinical value of *kr>'oscopy, 
that is estimation of the osmotic tendency of fluids by means 
of freezing. Ibid,, In renal disease there is' a lowering of 
the “kryoscopic index of the urine. 

Krypto-, variant of Crypto-. 

Krypton (kri'pl^)- Chem. [f, Gr. Kpvirrvt', 
neuter of Kponros hidden, concealed.] The name 
given to a rare gas discovered by Ramsay, and 
announced as a new ‘ element in iSgS. 

1898 Wcstni. Gaz, 7 June 4/2 M, Rerthelot read a letter 
front Professor Ramsay, ,, giving the first announcement of 
another discovery. . /Ihis newg.is he proposes to call krypton. 
1898 Sir W. Crookls Addr. Brit. Assoc. 19 During the 
course of the present yeai he [Prof. Ramsay] has announced 
the existence of no fewer th.ui three new gases— krypton, 
neon, and nietargon. 1899 Ilaseil's Ann, 83 Kiypioii foi ms 
a fifth coiistiluciit of the atmosphere, but is piesent in very 
minute ijuantities. 1899 L. Doiiiun I.aditd iir/s Develop, 
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ChetJt. xvj, 347 In the case of erypton, the ratio of the specific 
heats has been ascertained to he i-66, so that this gas is 
also a monatomic clement. 

Ksar* obs. form of Czab. 

IlKshatriya, Kshatri (kja-triiya, -tri"), E. 
Ind. Also b Chittery, S-9 Cshatriya. [Skr. 
kshairiya a member of th.e military or reigning 
order (which in later times constituted the second 
caste), f, kshatm rule, authority.] A member of 
the military caste, the second of the four great 
castes or classes among the Hindus (cf. Khatri). 

1^82 G. Forster Jown, Bengal (1798) I. 54 note, The 
Chittery occasionally takes himself to _ traffic, _ and the 
Sooder has become the inheritor of principalities. 1794 
Sir W. Jones Inst, of Menu i. § 31 Wks. 1799 III. 69 He 
[Biahiha] caused the Brahmen, the Cshatriya, the Vaisya, 
and the Sndra..to proceed from his mouth, his arm, hi-, 
thigh, and his foot. 1834 Gaunter Orient. Ann, ix. 120 She 
was the daughter of a wealthy Cshatrya, in the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. 1849 E. B. Eastwicic Dry Leaves 7 Here 
Indra, Rudra, Briinha, and Vishnu are said to have re-pro- 
duced the warrior caste or Kshatris, who had been extirpated 
by Parsuram on account of their impiety. 

Ku, Kuafe, obs. ff. Cow sb}-. Cue j^.2, Coif. 
Kua-ntliropy, bad form of Kynanthropy. 

i 85 s Baring-Goltld Werewolves vii. 97 The president 
went on to say that Lycanthropy and Kuanthropy were 
mere hallucinations. 186S A t/tenxum 24 Mar. 393/2 [Review 
of prec.] Tiaditions of kuanthropy, and boanthropy. 

Kub, obs. form of Cub sb.'^, sheep-pen, crib, 
f KueMes kote. Obs. [app. f. F. sleep- 

ing -h Cote.] Bedchamber, bedroom. 

13 . . E. E.Allil. P. B. 801 Comez to your kuchlez-kote. . ; 

I schal fette yow a fatte your fette for to wasche. 

Kuchyn, Kuckold, Kuckstole, obs. ff. 

Cushion, Cuckold, Cuck.stool. 

Kxid, kudde, pa. t. and pple. of Kithe. 

II Kudos (kiM'dps). University slang and colloq. 
[a. Gr. leSSos praise, renown.] Glory, fame, renown. 

1831 Frasers Mag. III. 391 He obt.iined kudos immense. 
1841 Disraeli 23 Feb. in Corr, w. Sister (1886) 171, I am 
spoken of with great kudos in ‘ Cecil 1859 Darwin in 
Life ^ Lett. (1887) H, 168 Lyell has read about half of the 
volume in clean sheets, and gives me very gieat kudos. 1889 
Bays Own Paper 17 Aug. 729/1 Our champion was held to 
have lost no kudos in the encounter. 

Hence Ku-dize zi., Ku'dos v. {nonce-wds.), to 
praise, laud, glorify. 

1799 SoVTHVi Eng, Eel,, etc., Poet. Wks. III. ^7 Lauded 
in pious Latin to the skies i Kudos'd egtegiously in heathen 
Greek. 1873 M. Collins Squire Silc/iester I. xix. 234 He 
kudized Louisa, who blushed when he compared her to Pen- 
thesilea. 

Kue, obs. f. Cub. Kuead, Kuel, var. Qubd(e 
Obs,, Quell v. Kuen, Kuflf, obs. ff. Queen, 
Cuff. Kufie, var. Cufio. 

Kuik, Kuith, Kuipe, Kuitle, obs. forms of 
Cook, Kith, Kithe, Cuixtle v. 

II Kukansf (kw-kseq). [Malay ku/eang.] The 
slow-paced Temur or loris {Ste 7 iops javanicus or 
Nyciicebus tardigradus) found in the East Indies 
from Hindustan to Java and China. 

*861 Wood Nat. Hist. I. 107 The Slow-paced Loris, or 
Kukang, is very similar in its habits to [the Slender Loris]. 
iH&j^Cctssell’sNat. Hist.\.'2i,i Naturalists term him the Slow 
Lons or Kukang. , 

Kuke, Kukkowe, obs. ff. Cook, Cuckoo. 
Kukeri, variant of Kukri. 

Ku-Klux (ki7?kl»ks). More fully Ku-Klux- 
Klan. [A fantastic name said to be made out of 
Gr. kvkXos circle + Clan.] 

1 . A widespread secret society, which arose in 
the Southern States of North America after the 
civil war of 1861-65, beginning with the effort 
to overawe the negro population by whipping and 
arson, and developing a system of political outrage 
and murder ; it was finally put down by the U. S. 
military forces. Also attidb. 

1871 Illustr, Land, News i5_ Apr. 359/1 The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill making Ku-Klux crimes 
in the southpunishable in the Federal Courts. Ibid, 29 Apr. 
414/3 The Ku-Klux Bill has passed both Houses at Wash- 
ington with considerable modifications. 1872 WHn-TiCR 
Presid. Elect. Pr, Wks. 18S9 IIJ. 164 Let us not despair of 
seeing even the Ku-Klux tamed into decency. 1880 E. Kirke 
Garfield 54 That the honors of the Ku-klux and the White- 
Lives should not run riot at the poles. 1884 Century Mag. 
July 398/r No chapter in American history is more strange 
than the one which hears for its title ; ‘ Ku Klux Klan 

2 . A member of the Ku-Klnx. 

1884 Century Mag, XXVIll. 402 The ‘ proceedure ’ was 
to place the would be Ku Klux in an empty barrel . . and to 
send him whirling down the hill. 

Hence Ku’kluxw., to outrage or maltreat in 
accordance with the methods of the Ku-Klux- 
Klan. Xu'kluxism, the system or methods of 
theKu-Klux; outrage or murder. 

1879 Philddelfihia Tnqnirer 28 Nov. r/5 Ten men . . were 
to-day taken . . on a charge of kukluxing a man named 
McAlpine, his son and dau|hter. i88i Philadelphia Sec. 
No. 3452. lAword. , suggestive ofkukluxism. iSB^Ajitcrican 
VIlI. 72 Not only a Confederate but was sent to the Albany 
Penitentiary for Ku-Kluxism. 

Kukow, obs, form of Cuckoo. 

IlKtlkvi (ku'krf). Also 9 khookheri,kookaree, 
-eree, -i(e, -y, kookree, -i(e, kukrie, kukeri, 


kukkri, koukri. [Hindi knkrl.J A curved knife, 
broader at the point than at the handle, and usually 
having the keen edge on the concave side, used by 
the Gorkhas of India. 

1811 Kirkpatrick Nepaul v, 118 The dagger, or knife, 
worn by eveiy Nepaufian, and called^ Khookheri. 1832 
Muncy Pen ij- Pencil Sk. I. 197 Aiming himself with a 
kookaiec or mount.nin dagger, 1859 Lang Wand. India 
312 By the side of him knelt the little Gooikha, armed with 
the kookeree. 1884 A. Forbls in Pall Mall G. ig Mar. 1/2 
The Ghoorka kukrie, the American bowie knife, or any other 
kindred instrument. 1897 Ld. Roberts 41 Ers. India Ixviii. 
(1808) 538 The Maharaja gave me a gold-mounted kookri. 

Kukstole, Kukwald, -woldfe, obs. forms of 

Cuokstool, Cuckold. 

Kulan, var. form of Koulan. 

Kull, obs. foim of Cull z;.2, Kill v. Kulne, 
Kulter, Kum, obs. ff. Kiln, Coulter, Come. 
Kumbeceplialie, kumbo-kephalic, bad 
forms of Cymbocephalic. 

1863 D. Wilson Preh. Ann. I. 23$, I suggested the term 
kunibecepkalic, or boat-shaped,, .for this form of skull. 1866 
hhmo Prehtst, Rem. Caithn.In The kumbo-kephalic, wlijch 
so many of the best autliouties believe to be the primitive 
Briti-,h type. 

Kumeling, obs. form of Comeling. 

II Xu’mei^a, -ara. N. Zeal. [Maoii name.] 
The sweet potato, Ipomxa ednlis. 

1773 S. Parkinson frjtl S. Aw in Trans. N. Zeal. Inst. 
X. ix. 124 (Morris) Several canoes came alongside .. of 
whom we got some fish, kumeras or sweet potatoes, and 
several other _ things. 1884 Brackln Lays of Maori 18 
Some more dainty toothsome dish Than the kumera and fish. 
1900 Elackw. Mag. Feb. 231 A great pie-dish full of kumaias. 

Kumis, -iss, -ys, valiants of Koumiss. 
Kum-kat, Kumlee, var. Cumquat, Cumbly. 

II Xummel (kil-mel). [G. kiimmel, repr. MHG. 
kiiniel, OHG. htmil, var. kiuntii Cumin.] A 
liqueur, flavoured with cumin, manufactured in 
North Germany. 

1SS2 Encycl. Bril. XIV. 687/1 In the preparation of A f/iKc/r 
— which is a rich KwnmcL 1897 Pall Mall G. 19 May 3/2 
Coffee, dry . .kummel and good cigars. 

Kummer, Kummerbund ; see Cum-. 
Kummul, Kumquat, var. Cumbly, Cumquat. 
Kumraid, obs. Sc. pa. t. of Cumber v. 
Ktimshaw, variant of Cumshaw. 

Kun : see Can v.. Con ».! Kund-: see Kind-. 
Kundah ; see Coonda. 

Kundit, -ute, obs. forms of Conduit sb. 
Kune, obs. Sc. form of Cun v. 

Kunfort, Kunger, obs. if. Comfort, Conger. 

II Kunkur (k0*i)ki?j). E.Ind. Forms: 8 kon- 
ker, concha, 9 conca, conoher, conker, kankur, 
-ar, kunkar, -er, -ur. [Hindi kankar—Vxciknl 
kakkaram, Skr. karkai'aml\ A coarse kind of 
limestone found in many parts of India, in large 
tabular strata, or interspersed throughout the sur- 
face soil, in nodules of various sizes ; it is burned 
to lime, and also used for constructing roads, 
binding to a compact, hard, and even surface. 

.*793 W. Hodgbs Trav. India no The river Jumna, the 
sides of which consist of what in India is called concha. 
1810 Williamson Vade M. II. 13 A weaker kind of 
lime is obtained by burning a substance called kunkui. 
1834 Medwin Angler in Wales 1 . 195 A round mass of 
‘ concher ’. .which he rolled before him. 1859 R. F. Burton 
Centr, Afy. in firnl. Geog. Ann. XXIX. 102 Small calcaieous 
nodules of weatherworn ‘kunker’. 1879 Medlicott & 
Blanford Ceol. India I. 397 In places the kankar forms 
compact beds of earthy limestone. 

attrib. 184. yins.Siyzv.'Noou Lady 0/ Manor 111 . xxi. 239 
The site of his habitation was on a conca rock. 18 . . — in 
Life xxili. 381 Our long, long voyage terminated under 
a nigh conker bank. 189s Mrs. Ckoillr Village Tales (1896) 
There he sat, on the kunker heap. 

Kunne(ii, obs. inf. of Can v.i, Con v?- 
Kunnmg(e, kunyng, obs. ff. Cunning. 
Kunscence, -senee, Kunsent, Kunten- 
aunce, Ktmteyne, obs. ff. Conscience, Con- 
sent, Countenance, Contain. 
t Kuny, obs. form of Coin sb. Cf. Cunye. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. zZ'z / 1 Kuny, or conye of mone. 
Kunyn3are, variant of Conygeii Obs, 

II Klipfernickel (ku-pfarinidi’l). Min. [Ger., 
f, htpfer Qovvsb, y Nickel.] = Niccolite. 
(Cf. copper- 7 tickel s.v. Copper sb.^ 12,) 

1796 Kirwan Elem. Min. (ed. 2) II. 271 Found with 
Native Bismuth, Kupfernickel and Cobaltic efflorescences. 

1812 Sir H. Davy Chem. Philos. 421 Nickel exists in an ore 
called kupfer-nickel, combined chiefly with sulphur. 1879 
Cassell's Teclin. Educ, IV. 226/2 Kupfernickel, which is a 
compound of this metal [nickel] with arsenic, 

Kupfferite (ku-pferoit). dPRit. [Named, 1862, 
after Prof. A. T. Kupffer: see -iteI.] An emerald- 
green form of magnesium silicate coloured by 
chromium. 

1868 Dana Mi/[, (gd. 5) a3r The original kupfferite, from 
a graphite mine in the Tunkinsk Mts., is a chromiferous 
amphibole. 

||Kuphai?(ku'faj:). Alsokufa; properly kuffah. 
[ad. Arab. nIS quffak, circular basket or pannier, 
circular vvicker boat.] A circular coracle of wicker- 


work covered with skins, used on the Luphrales. 
See Flerodotus i. § 194. 

1800 J. Rennell Geogr. of Herodotus 264 These [boats] 
were of a diciilar foini, and composed of willows coveied 
with skins. .The same kind of embarkation is now in use 
in the lower parts of the same uvtr, under the name of kufa, 
that is, a round vessel. 1827 Tlnnyson Poems by Two 
Brothers 65 Where down Euphrates, swift and strong, Tlie 
shield-like kuphars bound along. 

Kuple, obs. form ol Couple v. 

Kttrbascla, -bash, variants of Kourbash. 

+ Kurch(e, -ie, obs. ff. Kerch, Kerchief. 

1609 Skene Reg. Maj. 155 ( Treat. Crimes iv. c, 391 Women 
suld not come to the kirk with her face coveied,. .vnder 
the paine of e-scheit of the kuiche a rjioo Cock Laird li. 
in Ramsay's lEks. (1877) II. 222 Kuichis and kiitles Aie 
fitter for thee, a 1724 in Ramsay Tea-t. Misc, (1733) 11 . 
170 Hei kurchy was of holland clear. 1828 Buchan Ballads 
(187^5) I. T57 (E. D. D.) She's taen the kurchie frae her head. 
Kure, obs. f. Cure v^, to take care. 

Kure, var. Cure Obs., to cover. 

Kurgan (kurgam). [Russ, ityprairb kurga-n 
barrow, tumulus ; of Tai tar origin.] A prehistoric 
sepulchral tumulus or banow in Russia and 
Tartary. 

1889 J. Abercromdy E. Caucasus 218, I remarked two 
green basins. . . They had been found in a kurgan. 1890 
Huxley in 19^/1 Cent. 769 These Tschudish kurgans abound 
in copper and gold articles .. but contain neithei hioiize 
nor lion. 

Kuriologic, -al, variant of Curiologic, -al. 
1826 Edin. Rev. XLV. loi The method of Egyptian writing 
called .. the Hieroglyphic, — of which one sort is kuriologic 
(or expiessive of objects in a pioper, not figurative or meta- 
phorical, mannerk 1862 First Princ. (1875)349 

The picture-writing of the Mexicans .. had been paitially 
differentiated into the kuiiological or imitative, and the 
tropical or symbolic. 

Kuriaee, ? corrupt form of Cuirassier. 

1649 Cromwell Leit. ig Dec. in Carlyle, The hoise. .took 
Three-hundred-and-fifty prisoners — amongst whom., the 
renegado Wogan, with twenty-four of Ormond's kurisees. 

Kurl, Kurlu, obs. forms of Curl, Curlew. 
Kurne, Kurnel, etc., obs. ff. Kern 0.1, Kjebnel 
sbO~, etc. Kurnock, obs. f. Cuenock, a measure. 

II Kuroshiwo (kz 7 rP|Ji 'wo). [Japanese, f. ktiro 
black + shhvo tide.] I’he Black Current or Gulf 
Stream of Japan. 

1885 Sir j. Murray in Encycl. Brit. XVIII. 118/2 'The 
Kuro-Siwo or Japan current — wholly a warm oceanic river 
during the S, E. monsoon similar to the Gulf Stream of the 
Atlantic. 

II Ku'rra{)0:ng. Austral. Also curra-, curre-, 
curri-, -gong. A native Australian name for any 
plant or tree having a tough bark yielding a fibre ; 
hence applied with qualifications to various trees, 
some called also Cordage-trees. 

Black K., Sierculia divei'si/olia, and S, qnadrifida', 
Brown K., Comniersonia cchinnta, and Brachychiton 
gregorii', Green K., Hibiscus heferophy tins ; Tasmanian 

K. , Plagianthus sidoides. 

1823 U KiACKE O.r/o/’j A'.r/. (Morris), The nets, .are made. . 
from the baikof the kurrajong [Hibiscus hctcrophyllus). 1847 

L. Leichhardt Overland Exp. III. 91 (ibid.) Dillis neatly 
worked ofkoorajong bark. sV^CasselVs Pictw esqiieAnstra- 
lasialll. 138 (ibid.) Quaint currajongs. .very like in foim to 
the stiff wooden trees we have all played with in childish day.s. 
1890 Lyth Golden South ix. 78 Forests of native apple, 
eucalypti, the oaks, kuiragong, cedar, and wattle trees. 

Kurre, obs. form of Cur. 

IlKursaal (ki 7 -rizal). [G., f. kur, cur. Cure 
sb.i- -f saal hall, room.] A public building at 
a German health resort, provided for the use and 
entertainment of visitors ; hence, sometimes, a 
similar building at an English watering-place. 

1849 Tuackkrav Pendennis Ivi, The resolute old gentle- 
man . . made hi.s appearance in the halls of the Kuisaal. 
Ibid., The Kursaal band at the bath, 1899 Westm. Gaz. 
14 Sept. 10/2 The Margate and Southend Kursaals, Limited. 

Kurs(e, Kurt, obs. ff. Curse, Court sb.^ 

II Kurung (kuru'i)), kurunj (knru-ndg). E. 
Ind. [Hindi kuritng, Marhali kurunj 
ktcrunja.'] A tree, Pongainia glabra, N.O. Legti- 
minosae, widely diffused from India to China and 
N. Australia; its seeds yield Kui'ung oil, much 
used in India for illuminating purposes. 

1866 Treas, Bot. 919/1 In India, an oil, called Kurunj, or 
Poonga oil, is expressed from the seeds. xZZ'^-^Mcd. A nnual 
48/1 Kurung Oil is obtained from the seeds of a leguminous 
trpe common in most parts of India. 

IlKurveyor (kprv^'-9i), S. Africa. [Anglicized 
spelling of I)u. karweier, f. karwei job MDu. 
cormeie, ad. F. corvee. Corvee.] A travelling 
trader in S. Africa. 

1885 W. Greswell in Macm, Mag, Feb, 285/2 The 
veyor or carrier who drags the trade of the country about 
in his ponderous ox waggon with spans of 16 or 20 oxen. 
1896 Blackw. Mag, 645 It was a very paying thing for the 
individual ‘ transport-iider ’ or ‘ Kurveyor ’ to convey goods 
to and from Kimberley. 

Kus, Kushen, obs. forms of Kiss, Cushion. 

II Kusinia'nse. [Native name.] A small 
burrowing carnivorous mammal, Crossarchus obscu- 
rus, of West Africa. 

1861 Wood Nat, Hist. 1 . 242 The food o[ the Kusimanse 
consists of the smaller mammalia, of various insects, and 
some kinds of fiuits. 1883 Cassell's Nat. IJist. 11 . 207 Ibe 
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Cros&ari-lms, 2\l£ingue, oi Ku»iiiianse, piesenls a good deal 
of resemblance to the Cynogale. 

Kuskos, -ku8, var. Khus-khus (= Cuscusi^). 

Kussliew, obs. form of cussJiewe, CuiassB. 
Kuashowne,Kussin,obs. ff. Cushion, Cousin. 

II Biusti (kust?-). E. Ind. [Pers. kustt, 

girdle, cincture ; Gujarat! kusti, kastE\ ' A woollen 
cord worn round the waist by Parsees, consisting 
of seventy-two threads to represent the chapters 
of the Yasna, a portion of the Zend-Avesta. 

i860 J, Gvrdncr Faiths World II. 620/1 The kusti is a 
thin woollen coid. 1885 Encyd. Brit, XVIII. 325/1 A long 
coat or gown is worn ovei the sadara . . fastened round the 
waist with the kusti or sacred cord, which is carried lound 
three times, and fastened in frontwith a double knot /bid., 
This cincture is a cord woven by women of the priestly class 
only. . .The ceremony of the kustt or encircling of the girdle. 

Kustume, Kut, obs. forms of CusroM, Cut. 

Kutch, Kutcha, var. Cutch Cutcha. 

Kutchenel, obs. form of Cochineal. 

Kutch.eri,-erry: see Cutcherky. 

II Kuteera (kfitliiTa). Also kutera, katira. 
fHindl kaiu-d (name of the gum.).J In Kuiecra 
gun, a kind of gum obtained from an Indian shrub, 
Cochlospermum Gossypium (N. O. Bixineui)', also 
a gum obtained from several species of Sterciilia. 

1838 T. Thomson Chen, Or^. Bodies 6y6 Gun kuiecra. 
This gum, according to Dr. Ro>.buigh, is the produce of the 
Sterculia urens, a tree which grows in Hlndo.staii. 1886 
Guide Museums Kew No, i. 15 Specimens of Kuteera Gum 
of the Indian haraavs furnished hy Cocklos/ermum Go'.sy- 
/>ium, DC, u.sed in the North Western Provinces as a substi- 
tute for Tragacanth. 

Kiith, Kuthe, obs. ff. Couth, Kith, Kithe. 

Kuth, kuyth, var. cuth, Cooth, coal-fish. 

1884 D<tY Brit. Fishes I. 295. 

11 Kuttar (kutau). E. Ind. Also 7 catarre, 
-arry, 8 enttary. [Hindi kaUar Skr. kattdra\ 
A short dagger used in India, having a handle of 
two parallel bars, joined by a cross-piece wliich 
forms tlie part grasped by the hand. 

_ 1696 OviNGTON Aj«‘nii!236\VithaCatarryor Pagouet 
in his hand. i6<)8 Fryer Acc, E. India 4 - P. 93 They go 
rich in Attire, with a Poniard, or Catarre, at their Girdle. 
1763 ScRAFTON ludosiau (1770) 19 A little dagger at their 
waist, which is called a cuttarry, the principal use of which, 
is to stab on occasion. 1826 Hociu-cy Panduraug Hari 
.wii, He bore a common kuttar in his girdle. 

Comb, 1886 Yule & Burnell Hobson- yobsou 815/2 Kaiar- 
hilted daggers. Ibid,, Blades mounted kai<tr-{a.<^hion, 

Kutte, Kutteable, obs. ff. Cut, Cuttable. 

Kuttle, var. Cuittle v. Se., to wheedle. 

Kutwal, variant of Kotwal. 

Kuuant, Kuuele, obs. ff. Covenant, Cowl li.i 

Kuy, kuyn, Kuynd, obs. ff. Kine, Kind. 
Kuyte, Kuythe, obs. ff. Kite, Kith, Kithe. 

II Kvass (kvas). Forms : 6-9 quass(e, 8 quas, 
8-9 quash, 9 kuass, kvass, kvas. [Russ. KBclCB 
kvas ‘leaven, kvass’.] A fermented beverage in 
general use in Russia, commonly made from an 
infusion of rye-flour or bread with malt ; rye beer. 

c ISS3 Chancelour Bk. Etn/>. Russia in Hakluyt day. 
(1886) III. 51 Their drinke is like oui peny Ale, and is called 
Quass. 1^8 Hs:vwood Rape Lncrece iv, i. Wks. 1874 V. 
216 The Russe drinkes quasses. 1609 Pinlyco (N.), The 
base qiiasse by peasants diunk. 1753 Hanway 7 rav, (1762; 
I. V. Ixi. 2S3 Beer, quash, and bad wine. 1778 /'/://. Trans, 
LXVIII. 672 The drink, .was quas or sour small beer. 1823 
Mechanics' Mag. No. 4. 58 The common drink of the 
Russians is kuass, which is not so good as our small beer. 
1863 Mrs. Atkinson Ta> tar Steppes 232 They have bread 
in unlimited quantity, quass,. .farinaceous food. 1894 Gar- 
NUTT tr. Turgenev's Ho. Gentle/olb 121 ‘ Fetch the kvas 
repeats the same woman’s voice. 

Kw-, a ME. spelling of OE. Cw-, mod. Qu-, q.v. 

t Kwne, obs. north, form of cun. Con 

a 1400 Morie Arih. 1565, I kwne the thaiike for thy come. 

Ky, pi. of Cow (now Yr. and north, dial.). 

II Kyabuka, kiakooca (kaiab»-ka'). Also 
kia-, kyabooca, -buca. [Malay kayu-bukit knot- 
wood, i.e. kaytt tree -h Iniku knot, joint; in Du. 
spelling kajoe-hockoe.'] A Malaysian tree {Ptero- 
spermntn Indiciim) fuinishing an ornamental wood, 
known also as Amboyna wood (q.v.j. 

1831 Trei.wvnlv Adv. Younger Son 11 . 304 variety of 
gums and lesins, cocoa-nut oil. s-mdal and kiabouka wood. 
1850 WuALE Bid. Terns 246/2 Kiabooca wood . . imported 
fioni Sincapore, is very oinamenLal, and is used for small 
boxes and writing-desks. 1861 H. Cllghorn Forests A. 
India 279 Kiabuca-wood, or Amhoyna-wood. 1865 Sir O. 
Birduoqd Peg. Prod. Bombay -ispPterospermwn induun 
is the tree which yields Amboyna or Kyabuca wood. 

Kyan, earlier form of Cayenne. 

II Kyangf (kyreqz;ii5Wi//Z). Alsokiang. [Tibet- 
an kyang, rkyang.^ A species or sub-species of 
equine quadruped {Equus kiang), a wild horse or 
ass, inhabiting the high table-lands of Tibet. 

Elanford, Fauna Brit, Ind., Manntals 476, treats it as 
a variety of the Koulan. ^ 

i88a OoiLvic (Anuandalel, Kiang. i88s Stand. A at. 
Hist. V. 251 'Three forms [of the wild horse], which are 
known as the kulan, the djiggetai, and the kiang. _ Ibid., 
'The Kiang is only found in the mountainous regions of 
Thibet. 1894 C. P. Wollly Big Game Shooting (Badm. 
Libr.) II. 361 The kyang . . is an ugly donkey/ied fiddle- 
headed biute, with straight shoulders. 


Kyanite, variant of Cy.vnite, now more usual. 
Xyanize (ksi'anaiz), V. [f. the name of J. II. 
Kyan, the inventor of the process (patented in 1833) 
-h-iZE.] trans. 'fo impregnate (woodj with a solu- 
tion of corrosive sublimate, as a preservative against 
decay. Hence Eyanized ppl. a., Ky&mzing 
vhl. sb. 

1837 C. ViGNOLLS in Mech. Mag. XXVI. 258 A railway 
bar . . to be laid upon half baulks of Kyani/ed timber. 1843 
Blaekw. Mag. LIII. 417 Let their timbers be Kyanired, 
their cables of iron. 1871 UweivitG Suiter r. I For id xxVii. 
26s Many remedies .. among which kyanizing, or saturating 
the wood with a solution of corrosive sublimate, is one of 
the most efficacious. 

Kyaiio-, van f. Cyano-: KyanophyU (kaiiac’- 
nofil), Bot. and Chon. [Gr. <pvX\ov leaf], Kraus’s 
name for a blue-green substance, supposed to be 
a constituent of chlorophyll. 

1885 Gray Physiol. Bot. 291 Accoiding to Wiesner kya- 
nophyll is neaily pure chlorophyll freed fiom its associated 
yellow pigment xanthophyll. 

KyZillol (kai’anpl). Client. [f. Gr. /cilav-os, 
Cyano- -t- -OL.] A synonym of Aniline. 

1855 Mavne Expos. Lex., Kyanole, 1865-72 W \tts Bit t. 
Chen., Kyanol. 

Kyhe, Kybed, kybde, obs. ff. Kibe, Kibed. 
Kybosh; see Kibosh. Kybyte, obs. var. Cubit. 
c 1440 Promp. Parv. 274/1 Kj'byte, cubitus. 

Kyby, Kybill/kyble, obs. ff. Kiby, Kibble. 
Kybzey, Kyche, obs. ff. Kibsey, Kfach, 

Kyd, kydd(e, kyde, obs. forms of Kid. 
f Kydjkydde, z/. Obs. {pseudo-arch.) [Evolved 
from ME. kyd, i-kyd, pa. pple. of Kithe v. mis- 
understood by Palsgrave, and misused by Spenser.] 
trans. To know. 

1530 Palsgr. 598/2, I kydde (Lj’dgate) I knowe . . This 
terme is nat yet in use. 1579 SrENst R CnA Dec. 92,93 

Ah! unwise and witlesse Colin Cloute, That kydst the 
hidden hinds of many a wede, Yet kydst not ene to cure thy 
sore hart-roote. [Gloss ; kidsi, knowest.] 

Kydeote, -eott(e, Kyddier, -yer, obs. forms 
ofKrncoT, Kiddier. 

Kydell, kydle, Kydenere, -eyre, obs. forms 
of Kiddle, Kidney. 

Kydgel, -ell, obs. form of Cudgel. 

Kydling, obs. form of Kipling. 

Kydne, -neer, -ner(e, -ney, obs, forms of 
Kidney. 

Kydy : cf. Ktjy sb.-^ 3. 

i486 in Hottinghan Rcc. III. 266 Item paid for a spyld to 
Jje kydy pat pa fisshe was in. .ijrf. 

Kye, kyeu, obs. and dial. pi. of Cow. 
Kyebosli, variant of Kibosh. 

Kyestein (kiiC’st/iin). Chem. Also ky stein, 
kiestein(e, kiestin(e, kyesteine. [ad. F. Idestdinc, 
the term invented by Nauche {Joiirn. de Chvnie 
Midicale, 2nd Ser. V. 64, 1839), loosely f. Gr. 
Khr}(T-ts conception, app, after prot 4 tne and the like. 
When spell as in Fr., often pronounced (kfstin, 
-ain) ; but more usually written ky- after Gr. nv-. 
With more accurate knowledge of the nature of 
the thing, the name is now little used.] A wliitish 
substance occasionally found as a cloud in or 
pellicle upon urine; erroneously supposed by 
Nauche to be diagnostic of pregnancy. 

1846 G. E. D.ay tr. Simon’s Anim, Chem. II. 329 Nauche 
regards kysteiii as an indubitable sign of pregnancy. 1847-9 
Todd Cycl, Anat. IV. 461/1 During pregnancy, asubstaiice, 
kiestein. .is eliminated by the urine. 1888 Syd. Soc, Lex., 
KyesteXu .. is now known to be chiefly composed of am- 
moniaco-magnesian phosphates, with fat-particles, vibrios, 
and bacteria, and to be found in putrefying urine oilier than 
that of a pregnant woman. It is probably produced by the 
decomposition of the urea in contact with mucus. 

Kyeth, kyith, var. Kithe v., to make known. 
Kyght, Kyghth, obs. forms of Kite, Kith. 
Kyjik, variant of Caique. 

1859 rill I'ear Round No. 36. 219 To observe the keen 
swift ks'jiks poise and skim over the Bosphorus. 

Kyke, Kyld(e, Kylderken, -kin, -kyn, | 
obs. ff. Keek, Kill v.. Kilderkin. 

Kyle ^ (ksil). Now dial. Also 4-5 kylle, 5 
kile, 7 keyll. [a. ON. kyli boil, abscess; prob. 
related to kitla ball, knob.] A sore, ulcer, boil. 
(Wrongly rendered by I.evins, ihiough some Loilfusion.l 
1340 Hasipoll Pr. Consc. 2995 Som, for envy, sal haf in 
pair lyms, Als kylles and feloniis and apostyins. 14. . Rcl. 
Ant. I. S3 A gude oyntinent for kyles, woimdes [etc.]. 14. . 
MS. Cantab. Ffl v. 4.S If. 85 (Halliw.) That fare as dos 
a rotyn kile, That rotys and warkys sore. 1483 Calh. A ngl, 
202/2 A Kyle, zdeus, a/cerosus. 1570 Llvins Manip. 150 
A Kyle, bilis. 1579 Langiiam Card. Health (1633) 3G i o 
breakc a botch, byle, or keyll, seethe the roots in water. 
1876 Whitby Gloss., Kyles, boils on the flesh. 

Kyle ^ (kail). Sc. [a. Gael, caol (kol), gen. 
caoti (koil) ‘narrow strait or sound’, sb. to caol 
narrow.] A narrow channel between two islands, 
or an island and the mainland (in the west of Scot- 
land) ; a sound, a strait. 

1549 D. Monro in P. H. Brown Scot. lef. 1700(1893' 247 
Ane right dangerous kyle or stream. 1703 Maiuin ll’est. 
/.si. JOS The Horse.sand Cows .. swim to the .Main Land 
[from Skye] over one of the Feiiics or Sounds called Kyles. | 


1872 Blackie Lays H ighl. 61 Outmost Leuis, Haco, and 
Skye, with winding kj les. 1900 Mackenzie Guide Inver- 
ness 8r The narrow kyle between Rotia and Raasay- 
Mqd. The steamer passes through the Kyles of Bute to the 
Crinan Canal. 

Kyle 2 (kail), dial. rare. [=1.0.^//, G. keil 
(MHG. /’//), l3a. kile, Svv. kil ‘tvedge’; the pre- 
cise source is not clear.] A small iron wedge 
used to fasten the head of a pick, hammer, etc., 
on the shaft. 

1747 Hooson Miner's Bid. E j h, AVhen the Miner hamiis 
a Pkk. .and when he has put in his hard Wood-Wedges and 
Iron Kyles [etc.]. 1893 Northumhld. Gloss., Kyle, a wedge. 

‘ Is thor a kjle 1’ this niell, Bob?’ 

Kyler, obs. f. Keeler^. Kyles, var. Kayless, 
the game. Kyleviae, var. of Keelivine, 

II Kylie (ksMi). West Austral. Also koilee, 
kiley. [Native name.] A boomerang. 

1839 N. OgleCo/. W, Australia 57 (Moriis) In every part 
of this great continent they have the koilee, or boomerang. 
1846 J. L. Stokes Biscov. Aiistialia I. iv. 72 One of them 
had a kiley or bomerang. 1885 Lauy Barker Lett, to Guy 
177 (Morris) The kylie (what is called the boomerang in 
other parts of Australia), a curiously curved and flat stick, 
about a foot long and two or three inches wide. 

11 Kylill (kf'liri). Also kilin. [ad. Chinese 
clii-Un (Wade), f. clii male + lin female,] A fabu- 
lous animal of composite form, commonly figured 
on Chinese and Japanese pottery. 

‘According to the Erh Ya, it has the body of a deer, the 
tail of an ox, and a single horn, from which it is often 
called the Chinese Unicorn' (Flayers' Chinese Reader's 
Man,, Shanghai, 1S74, 127), 

1857 Marhyatt Pottery 4 Porcel. led. 2) 217 Dragons, 
kylins, and all manner of hideous and strange monsters. 
1894 Tines 26 Jan. 11/3 Sale of General Gordon’s Chinese 
objects of art. . . A vase and cover, of rock crj stal, w ith 
pierced dragon handles, kylin on the cover . . A small cup, 
the handle carved as a kylin, 1898 Daily News 14 Dec. 8/4 
A piece of old Satsuma, representing a kylin playing with 
a hall and cord. 

Kylix, variant of Cylix. 

Kyll(e, Kylne, obs. ff. Kill v., Kiln sb. 
Kyloe (kai’ltO- -ik. Also kylie. [Origin un- 
certain. ? Related to kyU 3.] One of a small breed 
of cattle with long horns reared in the Highlands 
and Western Islands of Scotland. 

iSn AtroN Agile. Ayr, .\iv. 414 Some have Imagined lli.it 
Kyloes, the name given to the Cattle of Argyleshire, is de- 
rived from Kyle. 1814 Scott lYazi. xi, Killanciireit talked 
. . of . . dinmonts, and stots, and runts, and kyloes, i86i 
Smiles Engineers II. viii. viii. 380 M.aking tittle or no 
export from the country bej'ond the few lean kyloes, which 
paid the rent, 1882 Ordnance Gao. Scot. 1. 71 The cattle are 
chiefly Kyloes or West Highlanders, a small shaggy race. 
Kylpe, Kylt(©, obs. ff. Kile, Kilt. 

Kylt, obs. pa. pple. of Kill v. 
il Kymation l|.kDima:‘tipn). [ad. Gr. KV/jcdnov, 
dim. of uvpia wave, billow, Cyma.] == Cymatium. 

1883 W. G. C9LLINGW00D Philos. Or/Mwent iii. 51 Wave- 
spiral or kymation. Ibid. iv. 85 The ‘ kymation or rippling 
line of waves. 

Kymbe, Kyme, obs. ff. Kemb v., Kime. 
Kymelyn, Kymelen, kyranel(l(e, etc. : see 
Kimnel. 

Kymmond, obs. f. Gumming Sc,, brewer’s vessel. 
Kymog^raph. (kai-mugraf). [f. Gr. Kopto-, com- 
bining form of Kvpa wave + -gbath.] An instru- 
ment for graphically recording variations ofpressure 
of a fluid, esp. of blood in the vessels of a living 
animal ; a recording manometer. Also called 
kyr/iog) -aph ion. 

1867 C. A. Harris Diet, Med. Termiml. (ed. 31, Kynwgra- 
phion, an instrument which shows the relation between the 
pulse-wave and the uiidulatjons produced by respiration. 
1872 Lancet 1. 675 Fick'.s spring manometer or spring kymu- 
graph,. are e.vcel]ent instruments for registering Lite pul-sc- 
motions. 1897 Allbutt's Syst, Med. 11. 934 The kymograph 
registered a very rapid, .fall of the arterial pressure. 

Hence Kymog’ra'phic a,, pertaining to or made 
with a kymograph. 

1885 Med. Times 26 Dec. 8S8 The new method of writing 
kyniographic curves. 18M Eucycl. Brit. X^ilV. lob/j Mer- 
cuiial kymograpliic tracing fioin carotid of a dug. 

Kymric, var. of Cymric. Hence Kymricize 
v. trails., to make Kymric. 

1890 spectator 31 May 749 Welsh Disestablishment .nul 
Kymric aiitonmny. 1888 Riivs Ilibbcrt Led. 273 .Y hue 
Kymricizing of the 1 . aim. Seguntium has yielded a much less 
coriect AVelsh foiiii Seioiit. 

Kyn, obs. f. Kin ; obs. form at kine, pi. of Covs. 
Kynanthropy, var. CxsAynniopy. Hence 
Xynantliro'pic a., of or pertaining to kynanthropy. 

1864 Pusi.v Led. Daniel vii. 426 Panlus of Aegina omits 
only the kynanthropy. Ibid., They \'.ho are seized by the 
kynanthrqpic or lycaiitliiupic disease, go forth by night 
imitating in all things wolves or dogs. 

Kynde, obs f. Kind ; pa. pple. of Ken vA 
Kyndei’kyn, kyner-, obs. var. Kilderkin. 
Kyne, obs. form of kine, pi. of Cow. 

Kyng, kyning, obs. forms of King. 

Kynny: see Kinlin Obs. Kyntal, Kynter- 
kyn, obs. ff. Quintal, Kilderkin. 

Kyp, Kyp- : see Kip, Kip-. 

Kypho-. Another form of Cvpho-, from Gr. 
Kvipo-s crooked. Hence Kyphosis, -otic — Ci- 
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PHOSIS, -OTIO. Albo x:y:plioscolio'siB (cy-), a 
combination of kyphosis and scoliosis ; backward 
and lateral curvature of the spine. Hence 

Ky plioscolio'tic a. 

iSSb Syd. Soc. Lex , Cyphoscoliosis. 1898 A Ubtiit’s Sysi, 
Pled. V. 164 Deformity of the cliest— as the result of kypho- 
scoliosis. 1900 Brit. Med. yrnl. No. 2040. 278 Ihe pelvis 
was c'ctrcmely kyphoscoliotic. 

+ Kyr, V. Ods. rare. [Cf. Ger. /ee/treu, Du. 
to turn (used in same way).] tram. To tiiin. 

1448 Poston Lett, (igoi) IV. ig As Davy sluild a kjit the 
horse, he sleiikyd behynd and toke his master on the hepe 
suyche a stroke that .brake his hepe. 

Kyrchef(e, -chefFe, obs. forms of Kebchief. 

tKyre, vmx.kaire^ Cair®. Obs.., to go, proceed. 

iSiS.VcoA Field 240 in Chetham Mac, (1856)^ II, Then the 
mightie lord, .kyred to his king with careful! tithindes. 

Kyrfte, obs. form of Kebp, cut. 

II X3rxie (koi’ri, ksiTi|Z, kD'rit?). Also 6 kirie. 
[Short for Kyrie eleisoti : see next.] 

1 . = next, I. h.es^. A musical setting of the Kyrie 
eleison in the Ordinary of the Mass, or of the 
Response to each of the Commandments in the 
Anglican Communion Service. 

1519 Cluirckw. Acc, Si. Giles Reading 6 A Pryk-song 
boke. .whennis conteyned iiii masses, iij kyries, iij allohuies 
and ij exultands. 1397 Moulfy Inhod. Mus. 153, I re- 
member a peece of composition of fouie paits of maisler 
Tauernor in one of hjs kiries. t 6 ..^ MS. Music Bk at 
Durh. Calh., Mr. Brtmley his kerrie to Mr. Sheperd’s 
Creede. 1657 Sparrow Cowt. (1664) 241 'Ihen 
follow the Commandments, with a Kyiie, or Lord have 
mercy npon vs, after everyone of them. 1843 E. Holmes 
Ploeart 41 His first essay in Church Music, — the Kyrie of a 
mass for four vwtea and four stringed instruments. 1866 
J. H. Blunt rfmot. Bk. Com. Prayer 167 The Kyrie thus 
.said appears to represent the ancient Litany element of the 
Euchaiistic Office. 

1 2 . = next, 2. Obs. 

*3.. ynck ytt^ler in Grosart Two Enierlttdes (1873) 63 
He shoulde haue suchc a kyrie, eie he went too bed. As he 
neuer had befoie in all his lyfe. 1582 Stanyuur&t AEneid 
I. (Arb.) 2t This kyrye sad solfing, thee northern blustei 
aproching Thee sayls tears tag rag, to the sky thee waues 
vphoysing. 

II Kyrie eleison, ele&son (kio-ri^ cd^dspn). 
Also 4-6 kyrieleyaon, 6 Kyrie-eleyson, Kirie- 
eleeson, 7 (Kerry-Blison). [The Greek words 
Kupte kKitjffov 'Lord, have mercy’, occurring in the 
Gr. text of I’s. exxii. 3, Matt. xv. 22, xvii. 15, etc. 
The Gr. words were written in L. kyrie (med.L. 
also kirie), and (by itacism of ij) eleison. As in 
other Christian words (e.g. Maria, Sophia, Helena, 
Jacobus, etc.), the Gr. accent was retained, giving 
ele'tson, later eli'ison, or elei'son. Since the Re- 
nascence, some have represented the Gr. more 
literally and quantitatively by ele\e’soH. Hence 
many varieties of pronunciation in Eng., some 
retaining the med.L. (which is also mod.Gr.) given 


above, some following the school pronunciation 
of ancient Gr. or L., or with various Eng. modifi- 
cations of the vowels, as krrifl, karri |f, kai'ri, 
elrispn, eli|Ps^n, eliiai spn, elai'spn.] 

1 . Ecd. The words of a short petition used in 
various offices of the Eastern and Roman Churciies, 
esp. at the beginning of the Mass; lepiesented in 
the Anglican service by the words, ‘Lord, have 
mercy upon us etc., in the Response to eacli 
Commandment in the Communion Service, b. A 
musical setting of these words, esp. as tlie first 
movement of a Mass, 

[a 1223 A Her. R. 30 Hwose wule, mei siggen hcMie psalm, 

‘ Ad te levavi ’ biiioren he Paternoslres, & seopeii ‘ Kii leleison, 
Christeleison, Kirieleison Ibid. 22 ] 

13.. St. A le.i ms ^22 in Horstm. Altcngl Leg. (iSSi) 183 
pe folk on knees fell .And kyrieleyson ihiies ],ai sauge. 
^ 14 . in <3 File vdcarf. (1879) 34 Att eveiy Kyiie lyson, one 
to say with an high voice for y“ sowle A Pater noster. 1331 
Bp. Hooptr Later Writ, (Parker Soc 1852) 145 They weie 
wont to sit when they said or sang the psalms, kneel at 
Kyrie-eleyson, and stand up at Magnificat. 1363 Pit king- 
lON Conyut. C iv b, Platina . . affirmes, that Pope Si\tus 
appoynted the Sanctus to be songe, Gregory the Kiiie- 
eleeson. 1678 Cudworth Intell. Syst 11. iv. fe 27. 454 'lhat 
very Form of Prayer .. /tspr/s Eleeson, Lord have meicy 
upon us, was anciently part of the Pagans Litany to the 
Supieme God. 1834 Beckford Italy II. viv. 71, 1 have 
had pretty neaily my fill of motets, and Kyrie eleisons. 
1883 Catholic Diet. (ed. 3) s. v., The Second Council of 
Vaison, . which met in 529, oideied the Kyrie Eleison to 
be said at Mass and other services. 

1 2 . transf. A complaint ; a scolding. Obs. 

1528 Tindale Obed. Chr. Man 130 b, He gave me a Kyrie- 
leysoii 1630 J. 'J'aylor (Water P.) Na^y Land Ships 
Wks. I vb/i, 1 would.. haue sung him a Kerry-Elison, that 
should haue made him beene glad to haue pi omist me a 
brace of Bucks more, to haue slop’d my moutii withall. 

II Kyirielle (lciri,eT). Also 3 kyriel, 7 kiriele. 
[.a. E. kyiielle, OF. (13th c.) kyriele in med.L. 
kiriel, jil. kyrielcs (Dii Cange) ; so MHG. kiriel\ 
shortened from kyrie eleison ; see prec.] 

fl. = prec. I, Obs. 

[a tMsAncr. R, 30 Her also siggeS ‘ De profundis ’ biuore 
he Paternoster. Kiriel. Christel. Kiiiel. Ibid, 36 BeateS on 
owei breoste. & siggeS.. Kiriel. Christel. Kiriel.] 

2 . A long rigmarole 

1653 Uhquhari Rabelais i. \\i, With him he mumbled 
all his Kiriele and dunsical bieborions. 

3 . A kind of French poetiy divided into little 
equal couplets and ending with the same word 
which serves for the refrain. 

1887 Sat Rev. 3 Dec. 770/1 Among the verse-forms. ..The 
kyrielle, of which we have three specimens, is not a form at 
all, and ought to have been discarded. 

Kyriolexy, (kai-rinle ksi). rare-'^. [ad. Gr. 
Kvpwki^ia, f. «upior authoritative, authorized, proper 
+ speaking (cf. speech, word).] The 
use of literal expressions. 

x886 in Cassell’s Encycl, Diet, 


Kyriologic, variant of Cymologio. 

Kyrlewe, obs. form of Cublew. 

Kyrnaill, -ale, -el, etc. . obs. forms of Kebnel 

Kyrne, obs. form of Churn. 

Kyrosite (korrilfbait). Min. [ad. Ger. kyrosit 
(Bieithaupt, 1S43), f. Gi. icvpmais confirmation, 
because its specific character was thought tt;! be 
confirmed: see -m;.] A variety of mat casiLe, con- 
taining a small amount of aisenic. (Chester Names 
of I\linerals, iSg6.) 

Kyrre, obs. f. Quarby, beast killed in hunting, etc. 

Kyrsede, kyrsett(e, olis. ff. Cul.s.sit: sec 
Km, SET -i, Kyrspe, obs. f. Ciusr. Kyrvour, 
Kyrymyry : see Kirve v., Kebdiery. 

Kys, kyse, kysse, obs. forms of Kiss. 

Kyst, kyste, obs. pa. t. of Cast 7/, Kiss v.-, 
obs. forms of Ki.st. 

Kyt, obs inflexion of Cut v. ; obs. f. Kite. 

Kyte (kail). Sc. and north, dial. Also 7 kyt, 
7-9 kite. [Etymology uncertain. Cf. eaily 
mod. Du. (Kilian) kijte, kiete (mod.W. Flemish 
kijte, kiet), var. of MDu. cuyle, kuite a fleshy part 
of the body, esp. the thigh (IDu. kuit calf of the 
leg'' , = MLG. k{lt, fleshy part, entrails (Lubben). 

'1 he suggestion of Jamieson, lepeated by later diets., that 
kyte lepresenls OE. ctviiS, ON. /wit belly, is inadmissible.] 

The belly, slomach, paunch 

t: 1340 Lvndi SAY A"z//e« Con/cisioun 140 Thocht Codrus 
kyte suld deue nnd_ hirst. 121583 Pot wart Flyting w. 
Montgomerie 754 Misly kyt! 1674 Rtv M. C. I Fords 27 
A Kite ; A Belly, Cwnb, 1787 Burns To a Jlagi^is iv, Till 
a’ their vveel-swall’d kytes belyve Are bent like diunis. 1820 
Scon Mpnast. xxxiii, To dress dainties at dinner-time for 
his ain kyte. 1833 Rohinson IVhitby Gloss , Kite, stomach. 
189s Cliocici n Men of Alois Hags xxxvi. 259 His horse., 
is now filling his kyte in iiiy stable, as his master is eke 
doing in hall. 

Kyte, obs. form of Kite, the bird, etc. 

Kyth, ky]j, etc., obs. forms of Kith, Kithe. 

Kythe, another spelling of Kithe v., often used. 

Kytill, Kytlyn, obs. ff. Kittle, Kitung. 

Kyton, kytton, obs. forms of Kitten. 

Kytt(e, obs. inf., pa, t., and pa. pple. of Cut v. 

Ky ttyl, kytylle, etc , obs. forms of Kittle, 

Kytylyng, obs. form of Kitung. 

Kyuer(e, kyver, obs. ff Cover v^ and sh.'^ 

Kyul, -e, var. Cyule : cf. Chiule, Keel sbl^ 2. 

1670 hliLroN Hist. Eng. Wks. (1847) 507/1 Three long 
gallies, or kyules. 

Kyuse, variant of Cayuse. 

fKyvar-knaue a., nonce-wd. - Cover-knave, 
that covers a knave. 

1563 Stowe in Pol.. Rel., i5- L, Poems Pref 15 note, llis 
[a criminous parson’s] gown, and his (kyvai-knaue) halt, 
borne after him. 

Kyx, obs. form of Kex, a dry hollow stalk. 


End of Vol. V. 






